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Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the greatest honors that has come to 
me im my lifetime was an invitation to 
speak from the pulpit of Roberts Park 
Church, of Indianapolis, on the evening 
of Sunday, January 2, 1944. Roberts 
Park Church is one of the famous 
churches of Methodism, and Rev. S. L. 
Martin, its minister, is an outstanding 
leader of religious thought and purpose. 
In my address I stressed the idea that 
we have wandered too far from sound 
basic principles in both temporal govern- 
ment and religion. In temporal govern- 
ment we need to cast aside political and 
economic fallacies and get back to the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights. I 
pointed out that malignant bureaucratic 
excrescences have grown up which in- 
fringe upon free enterprise and impede 
the functioning of our Government as it 
was originally planned—the best form of 
government ever known to mortal man. 
In a broader sense I contended that the 
overshadowing question confronting us 
and the entire human race is how to get 
back to God, and the sooner the world 
gets right with God, the sooner it will 
right itself. I expressed the view that 
after all of the travail, the tears, and 
suffering through which the human race 
is now passing, no peace will be accept- 
able except a peace of the ages, and there 
can be no peace of the ages that does not 
write into permanent international rela- 
tions the Christian principles of mutual 
helpfulness and understanding. To the 
end that Christians may be preparing to 
do their part toward the reconstruction 
of the world on principles of Christian 
faith, out of the ashes of the present 
conflict, I advocated the calling of a con- 
ference of religious leaders of the world 
to be held in the city of Washingion as 
soon as practicable. In these troubled 
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times when we are all groping for the 
light and are earnestly and prayerfully 
seeking to find ways to save civilization 
from the horrifying dangers that threat- 
en it, any well-meant suggestions are, I 
believe, deserving of evaluation. I hope 
that my humble contribution may not be 
deemed unworthy of the pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, and I thank my 
fellow Members for the consent which 
they haye unanimously and generously 
given to have it printed therein. The 
subject of my Jay sermon was “A Lay- 
man’s View of Christian Service,” and I 
spoke as follows: 


Dr. Martin and members of Roberts Park 
Church, I cannot tell you how much I ap- 
preciate your gracious invitation to be with 
you at this evening hour of worship. 

To me, this is a hallowed neighborhocd— 
a neighborhocd of precious memories. As a 
boy and as a man I have witnessed many 
notable gatherings in this distinguished place 
of worship, and as I stand here tonight there 
arises a long train of recollections. I see be- 
fore me the images of many great men, min- 
isters, and laymen of this church, each of 
whom in his own time and way made his 
worth-while contribution to the service of 
the Master and the progress of the human 
Tace. 

But there are other reasons, too, why this 
neighborhood of Indianapolis pulls on my 
heartstrings. Forty-seven years ago my 
bride, who still abides with me and whose 
hair is now as snow-crowned as my own, and 
I began housekeeping in two upstairs rooms 
in the old brick row that is still standing on 
the south side of Vermont Street, between 
Pennsylvania and Delaware Streets, half a 
square from here. I do not exaggerate when 
I say that our lives in those halcyon days 
were measured in superlatives. We were 
superlatively poor and we were superlatively 
happy. In every way we answered the de- 
scription of James Whitcomb Riley’s im- 
mortal verse by being “so happy and so poor.” 
We had spent all the money we had on a 
glorious 3-day honeymoon trip to Louisville 
ana Cincinnati, cities which in those horse- 
and-buggy days represented to our youthful 
minds the outside perimeter of the earth, and 
we ate off of a dry-goods box until we cou'd 
save enough money from my meager earnings 
as a newspaper reporter to buy some kitchen 
furnishings. 

Well, we are doing a little better now. We 
have a modest home which we own and we 
have kitchen utensils adequate to any ordi- 
nary occasion but our greatest possession is 
our family of four children and six grand- 
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children. And I know you will pardon my 
weakness, and excuse the impropriety of my 
utterance, when I say that my bride of 47 
years ago is just as lovely today as she was 
then, and I only wish she were here tonight 
to enjoy with me the warmth of your gener- 
ous hospitality. 

It may seem a bit mcongruous that a 
hardened old newspaperman like myself 
should be seen occupying e pulpit in this 
house of worship. There may be some per- 
sons who would be more inclined to associate 
newspapermen with the opposite camp. But 
this much must in justice be said of the true 
and trained newspaperman: He has a highly 
cultivated faculty of observation. No one 
should be better qualified than he, from 
both experience and analytical instinct, to 
find the lessons embedded in nature and 
revelations, or to realize the simple truth and 
beauty of these lines of Shakespeare: 


“And this our life, exempt from public haunt 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks 


Sermons in stones and good in everything.” 


In my long career as a writer and legisla- 
tor, spanning mere than half a century in 
Indianapolis and Washington, it has been 
my fortune to be pretty close to the heart of 
things. I have known oceans of good peo- 
ple—just God's run of the mine—and occa- 
sionally I have been able to discern genius 
on its starry track. It is my purpose tonight, 
with your indulgence, to present the evi- 
dence that hes made me aspire to be a Chris- 
tian and some of the reasons for the faith 
that is within me. All of us are the bene- 
ficiaries of God’s boundless love and why 
should not we laymen tell about it if we can 
find an audience and the spirit moves? 

MY TEXT 

If it is permissible for a layman to quote 
a text from Holy Writ, I would like this eve- 
ning to direct your attention to Matthew, 
twenty-second chapter, thirty-sixth to thirty- 
ninth verses: 

“Master, which is the great commandment 
in the law? 

“Jesus said unto him, Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul. and with all thy mind. 

“This is the first and great commandment. 

“And the second is like unto it, Thor shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

A few days ago in rummaging among the 
innumerable titles in the Library of Con- 
gress, as is my wont, I accidentally ran 
across one that intrigued me immensely. 
That title read “A Guide to Understanding 
the Bible.” 

The author is a theologian of such high 
eminence that his name is known around the 
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world. The title caught my fancy and 
aroused my profound interest. Of course, I 
want to know more about God. Who does 
not? I was captivated by the thought that 
by reading A Guide to Understanding the 
Bible I might be able, under the direction 
of this learned clergyman, to get a better 
understanding of the great eternal Divine 
Spirit whom we love and worship. 

Exercising my privilege as a Member of 
Congress I withdrew the book from the library 
and took it home with me. The young lady 
who made out my borrowing slip smiled as 
if she thought I was getting into pretty deep 
literary water—a fact that I soon found out 
for myself. 

My favorite working place at home is our 
dining-room table. I hope you will not con- 
sider this a measly play on words, or infer 
from it that I am inordinately fond of eat- 
ing. Our dining-room table is a capacious 
table amid cheerful and comfortable sur- 
roundings, and I have found it to be a 
splendid place to work with pencil and paper, 
as well as with knife and fork. 

That night on returning from the Library, 
after the dishes were cleared away, I opened 
the book on the dining-room table before me 
and waded in. The more I read the more 
bewildered I became. My understanding of 
the Scriptures instead of getting better got 
rapidly worse. It was soon bogged down in 
a morass of hair-splitting, theological ter- 
minology. 

I read and read and read and the more I 
read the more obfuscated I became, and the 
less I knew about the Scriptures, Gcd or any- 
thing else. This is in no sense an impeach- 
ment of the profundity and piety of the au- 
thor of the book, but rather a confession of 
my own limitations. 

I was about to throw up the sponge in 
despair when I thoughtlessly reached over to 
the centerpiece on the table, a dish filled 
with ripe fruit, and from the heaped-up 
mound I took from the top a big orange and 
began to toy with it. It was a beautiful 
specimen, which California's golden sun had 
painted a brilliant yellow. My mind was in_ 
a contemplative mood, and without realizing 
what I was doing, I removed the peeling and 
lifted out the luscious segments with my 
fingers, each segment seemingly divinely de- 
signed as a morsel of convenient size for the 
eating, the entire delicious ensemble sur- 
rounded by a covering to protect it from con- 
tamination until it reached. the human 
mouth. 

GOD'S IMPRIMATUR ON ALL NATURE 

A flash of inspiration came over me and I 
exclaimed: 

“Here I have found God!” 

The Creator, whom I could never discover 
in a million years in the learned disquisition 
of the eminent theologian, perhaps due to 
the incapacity of my mind, I could see, clear 
as noonday and dazzling as sunlight in that 
orange. All of the richness of the world's 
greatest Library in Washington with its vast 
collection of theological works could not por- 
tray the God of the Universe as He is por- 
trayed in the works of His creation. 

From that small object lesson of God's 
all-embracing and everlasting providence 
my imagination took on a broadening range 
and as I looked about me my poor finite un- 
derstanding grappled with a captivating 
vision of the magnitude of our inheritance 
from the Father of us all. The limitations 
of the human mind are such that at best we 
see as through a glass darkly, but we know— 
we cannot help knowing if we exercise our 
thinking and reasoning powers—that crea- 
tion was not an accident but the fulfillment 
of a great plan, and that back of that plan 
is infinite love and kindness. In the great 
cathedral of St. Paul's at London is the tomb 
of Sir Christopher Wren, the genius who de- 


signed the famous edifice, and on this tomb 
is this inscription: 

Si monumentum requiris, circumspice. (If 
you would see his monument look around.) 

So if you would behold God, just look 
around. Look at our beautiful world, “where 
every prospect pleases and only man is vile.” 
Can anyone behold the beauty of a carna- 
tion, a chrysanthemum, or a gardenia, or 
survey the star-lit heavens above him on a 
cloudless night and say in his heart that 
there is no God? God's imprimatur is on all 
nature. 

Can anyone who has been enthralled by 
the radio have any doubt that there is a 
Divine mind that originates such wonders? 
Back in 1925, when radio was in its incipi- 
ency, I was crossing the ocean on the way 
to Europe. Twenty miles in the wake of our 
ship was a tramp steamer which had on 
board a very sick man and there was no 
doctor to attend him. The physician on our 
boat prescribed for him day after day by 
radio with such excellent results that by 
the time we reached England he was out of 
danger. 

Occasionally I am invited to speak over 
coast-to-coast networks and once, when I in- 
troduced Charles A. Lindbergh to his first 
American audience after his flight to Paris, 
my voice was heard by short wave around 
the world. The other night when I was to 
speak over the Mutual Broadcasting System, 
I arrived at the studio in Washington a little 
ahead of time and found the program man- 
ager in a reflective mood. 

“Do you know,” he said, “that we who 
arrange these programs, who are up against 
radio all of the time day and night, do not 
understand radio? When we throw the hu- 
man voice thousands of miles across plains 
and mountains and continents, as your voice 
will soon be thrown, we do not know what 
does it. Radio is one of God's mysteries.” 

He spoke truly. Radio is, and always will 
be, one of God's mysteries, unseen and un- 
fathomable, but as genuine a testimonial to 
God's providence as the blessed rain that 
causes the crops to burgeon forth or the 
sunshine and the shadow that chase each 
other over waving fields of wheat and corn, 


GOD SEEN IN THE PROCESSES OF THE PLANETS 


The discoveries of the astronomers, marvel- 
ous as those discoveries are, do not reveal 
where, among all of the starry corridors, is 
the Supreme Ruler whose will establishes 
order in the universe; and yet I cannot 
imagine a more amazing or more convincing 
revelation of divinity than the orderly proc- 
esses of the planets. A story was told to me 
recently of an astronomer, an expert in read- 
ing the heavens, who predicted that 75 years 
hence certain heavenly bodies would be in 
a certain relative position observable only 
from a point 10,000 miles away. The astron- 
omer died. His son, to whom he had made 
the prediction, lived the allotted span of 
life, and he, too, died. 

When the time approached the astrono- 
mer's grandson journeyed 10,000 miles to the 
point of indicated observation, and he saw 
through the telescope exactly what his grand- 
father 75 years before had predicted wouid 
come true, Asked if the phenomenon had 
taken place as forecast by his grandparent, 
he said: 

“Yes; on the exact second.” 

Can anyone imagine what would happen to 
the universe if there were not a living God 
to keep the planets in their orbits? 

“In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth,” says the first sentence of the 
first chapter of Genesis. 

That sentence is the most startling and 
meaningful utterance to be found in all 
literature. The greatest story of all time is 
told in exactly 10 words, the story of cosmos 
emerging from chaos, 
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It is the story of God, the Architect, the 
loving Father of us all, creating a cosmic 
commonwealth of infinite beauty and mak- 
ing it ready for His children. Vast, fertile 
plains to yield the things that sustain life, 
great rivers that flow in majesty to the seas, 
cascades that dance and sparkle in the sun- 
light, mountain slopes that rise in towering 
grandeur to the very feet of the Creator. In 
the depths of the earth God deposited untold 
billions of tons of coal to warm the human 
family, in the waterfalls he placed power 
without limit to drive the wheels of com- 
merce. All things that make for prosperity, 
welfare, and happiness of the human race are 
embraced in God's gift to man on the morn- 
ing of creation. 


HOME, SWEET HOME 


Just as we can see God if we look around 
us with eyes of discernment, so we can hear 
Him if we listen with ears attuned to His 
presence. We hear Him when we listen to 
the ministers, faithful men of God, preach 
the way and the truth and the life. We hear 
Him when we listen to the grand music of 
the choirs that fills the vast cathedral aisles. 
We hear Him when we listen to the deft 
touchers of the organ’s keys. I listened to 
Him in Tomlinson Hall nearly 50 years ago 
when I heard Nordica sing Home, Sweet 
Home. Friends, God is not far away. He 
is with us all the time. We can see Him in 
the change of seasons, in the planting and 
the harvesting, in the wealth of summer and 
autumn’s rich content; in the unfailing re- 
production year after year of earth’s boun- 
teous largess to sustain the human family. 
Is anyone so blind that he cannot see in these 
recurrent miracles of nature a loving God, or 
Father, keeping watch above His own? We 
can see Him not only in the infinite and per- 
fect provisions He has made for human needs, 
but we can see Him in acts that come to our 
attention daily, some commonplace, some 
dramatic. We can see Him in countless events 
and episodes of our everyday lives. I saw 
Him when I was a boy 19 years old on a bed of 
suffering from typhoid fever for many months, 
and the neighboring farmers in Fayette 
County, Ind., worked in the fields all day and 
then came in relays to my bedside at my 
father’s home to nurse me through the long 
vigils of the night. To this hour I think it 
was their goodness more than medicine that 
kept me alive. 


SACRIFICES OF MOTHER LOVE 


We can see God in the sacrifices of the 
mother who bends over the washtub to secure 
for her children the educational advantages 
to enable them to grow and bloom and to so 
live that when the end comes they may take 
their place among the stars by the side of 
their Creator. We can see Him in the death- 
less devotion of the wife who toils to provide 
hospital care for a husband who she knows 
can never get well, and when with blinding 
tears she plants a last kiss on his brow before 
she commits his body to the grave, earth to 
earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust. 

Oh, the instances where God appears in 
human relations are as countless as the 
sands of the sea, for God is love and love has 
myriads of forms and molds of expression. 
Emerson, the incomparable philosopher, con- 
tributed one of the most beautiful thoughts 
in all of our literature when he said: “Love 
is eur highest word and it is the synonym 
for God.“ 

There is a touch of God in every good act, 
however insignificant it may seem, and if we 
could only realize how far a good act goes 
in a distraught world I am sure we would 
all highly resolve to perform more and better 
good acts. This reflection has borne upon me 
heavily on occasions when it seemed to me 
my performance fell far short of the goal 
we should set. 
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The sweetest smile I ever saw on the face 
of a child was my reward for a favor I did 
for a little Cuban girl a year or so ago—a 
favor so infinitesimal I have repented its 
inadequacy a thousand times. My wife and I 
were eating in a restaurant in Habana and 
time after time ill-clothed and apparently 
hungry little -urchins came up to our table 
to ask us for alms. I had almost emptied 
my pocket of coins when this little girl ap- 
peared and in an -appealing voice asked for 
money to get something to eat. I had just 
a nickel of change left and I gave it to her, 
and she disappeared in the direction of the 
kitchen. I had forgotten all about her, 
when I observed her signaling to mr as she 
was making her exit through a milling 
crowd that jammed the restaurant. As she 
reached the door with a smile of gratitude 


I shall never forget till my dying day, she 


held up for my inspection half a dozen slices 
of old dry bread she had bought with her 
nickel. I went out to find her but she had 
vanished in the throng. 

I have thought ever since that that was 
a $5 case which I muffed by handling it on 
a nickel basis. It was the memory of that 
incident which prompted me to suggest a 
moment ago that we should perform not 
only more good acts but better good acts. 

It is a peculiarity of the human mind that 
it yields to method, and it will accomplish 
more under a methodical directive than it 
will if governed by haphazard impulse, 
That is why the Boy Scouts’ slogan “A good 
deed a day” is so appealing and effective. I 
believe that every person, old as well as 
young, might profit by the Boy Scout ex- 
ample if he would create in his own life a 
department of good works and would es- 
tablish a methodical record of service by 
striving earnestly, zealously, prayerfully, to 
see how many good acts he could perform 
regularly day in and day out under the aegis 
of that “department.” Of course, such a 
psychological tutelage over one’s soul in- 
volves considerable exercise of the imagina- 
tion but it would be conducive, I think, to 
beneficent method and regularity, which, if 
we so will, can be made great factors in 
Christian living. 


DUTY OUTLINED IN CHARACTERS OF LIVING LIGHT 


One who earnestly seeks Divine guidance 
will find in the Bible many revelations that 
illuminate the pathway to a Christian life. 
Some of these are so clear and plain that 
they seem like the finger of God pointing the 
way. Nearly 2,000 years ago the Saviour of 
men drew aside the veil and revealed the 
nature of genuine Christian service, the kind 
of service that is pleasing in the sight of 
God, in one of the most beautiful passages 
to be found in all Biblical literature, when 
he said: 

“For I was anhungered and ye gave Me 
meat; I was thirsty and ye gave Me drink; I 
was a stranger and you took Me in; 

“Naked, and ye clothed Me; I was sick and 
ye visited Me; I was in prison and ye came 
unto Me; 

“Verily, I say unto you, inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these, 
my brethren, ye have done it unto Me.” 

In this passage we find a Christian's duty 
outlined in characters of living light. If it 
were the only revelation in the entire Holy 
Scriptures it would be sufficient in itself to 
give poise and direction to every sincere per- 
son who desires to fulfill the obligations of 
a Christian. 

With the world shaking from the terrific 
impacts of war and the forces of death and 
destruction lapping every shore, what is the 
Christian's duty? I recently wrote to a dozen 
of the most eminent clergymen in America, 
asking them to give me their best judgment 
in reply to that question. I was especially 
impressed by a sentence in the answer of the 


late Bishop James E. Freeman, of the Epis- 
copal Church. 

“Obviously, our first duty is to be loyal 
not only in word but in spirit to Jesus 
Christ,” wrote Bishop Freeman. As a lay- 
man, I agree perfectly with the noted divine, 
Above all, we must stay true to the Master. 
With so many un-Christian forces unleashed 
throughout the world now is the time of all 
times for Christians to hold the line. We 
cannot catch hold of the world situation with 
one grip and change it, but we can help if 
we will practice the Christian virtues, each 
in his own sphere, as we have never prac- 
ticed them before, so that Christianity may 
be constantly demonstrating itself and may 
have its utmost leavening effect in a world 
gone sour. If we are to save the world for 
Christ, a good place to start is right here at 
home, and a good way to begin is to resolve 
that we will give our lives in all sincerity to 
the service of the Master. Shakespeare in 
the Merchant of Venice described vividly the 
influence which a good deed has in a naughty 
world, and the Saviour Himself gave us the 
cue for our present-day responsibility when 
he said on the Mount: 

“Let your light so shine before men that 
they may see your good works and glorify 
your Father which is in Heaven.’” 

I like to think of Christianity in these 
times of cataclysmic woes in its old biblical 
sense as a leaven. A leaven has no usefulness 
or effect, unless it mingles with the mass it 
is to leaven. 

So Christianity, to be a good leaven in a 
world that so much needs saving, must be of 
the world and part of the world, just as 
Christ, who came to save men, was of the 
world and part of the world. I disagree ut- 
terly with some of the ministers and lay- 
men of our churches who contend that Chris- 
tians should keep aloof from these great hu- 
man problems lest they drag the church into 
Politics. Christ had no such squeamishness 
about the word “politics” when he drove the 
money changers from the temple. The 
church has a divine mission to heal and to 
save, and it needs to be dragged into every 
situation, if you want to put it that way, 


where its healing and saving influence may 


be exercised. 

It is far beyond my capacity to attempt to 
prescribe all that Christians should do in the 
present world situation that has been forced 
upon us by totalitarian aggression and 
tyranny, culminating in the brutal and per- 
fidious attack at Pearl Harbor, but I think, 
first of all, as Bishop Freeman thought, that 
we should be true Christians and that we 
should keep clear in our vision and high in 
our faith the eternal things amid the tem- 
pests of the temporal. 


CHRISTIANITY’S GREATEST OPPORTUNITY 


There is no doubt in my mind that Chris- 
tianity is confronting its greatest test and its 
greatest responsibility in the opportunity 
that is opening before us to reconstruct a 
new and better world out of the ashes of 
the present conflict. The chaos we are 
bound to face when the belligerents lay down 
their arms will be a tremendous challenge to 
united Christian effort. We must prepare to 
meet that challenge. We must not permit 
the world to slip into paganism. Plans for 


the cooperation of religious forces all around 


the world cannot be undertaken too soon. I 
would like to see a conference of religious 
leaders of all countries held at the earliest 
possible date for the erection of bastions of 
Christianity so strong and solid that they 
will serve as the foundations of a new world 
order—an order that will restore harmony in 
human relations, atone for the agonies the 
world is now suffering, and justify the sacri- 
fices of our beloved dead. Since America 
is absolutely unselfish in its efforts to serve 
mal kind and since it is the leading Christian 
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nation, in which the hope of humanity largely 
rests, I would like to see this conference held 
in the city of Washington, where I believe 
would be found the best environment to 
arouse and direct Christian effort in its mis- 
sion of world rescue. This is no time for 
Christians to rest on their oars. The world 
will not be saved by wishful thinking. There 
must be planning. There must be coopera- 
tion. There must be hard, practical thinking. 
Now is none too soon to take steps to bring 
into action all of the Christian forces, every- 
where. We as Christians should be alerted to 
the supreme task that is ahead of us in order 
to be prepared in will and in spirit to meet 
the problems which will become more appar- 
ent as great events develop. After all of hu- 
manity’s suffering and sacrifice no peace will 
be acceptable except a peace of the ages, and 
there can be no peace of the ages that is not 
tounded on Christian faith. We hear a good 
deal these days about a peace based on force, 
but a peace based on force alone would be 
erected on shifting sands. No peace will 
stand the test of time that does not write into 
permanent international relations the Chris- 
tian principles of mutual helpfulness and 
understanding. 

Christians, the hour of destiny draws near. 
We are facing epochal decisions. New shapes 
will soon be beaten out on the anvils of the 
world, and we must be prepared to do our 
part. Let us not fail the Master. We have a 
world to conquer. Let us solemniy resolve 
that our precious boys who died in Tunisia, 
in Sicily, in Italy, and at Guadalcanal shall 
not have died in vain. Let-us gird our- 
selves for the battle that will be the world's 
Armageddon—the battle to save the world for 
Christ. When we save it for Christ we will be 
saving it for humanity. As we see the cher- 
ished landmarks of civilization going down in 
smoldering ruins we say—and we mean it— 
that this must be the war that will end all 
wars, but we will have more wars if we have 
the same old causes, inherent in ungodliness 
and selfishness, that make for wars. As an 
antidote for wars let us busy ourselves.erect- 
ing the Cross of Christ. The time is ripe for 
an “Onward, Christian Soldiers’ movement 
that would rock the world. 

Let us take the long-range view and so plan 
from this time forward that when we get- 
on the other side of this awful agony, we 
may discover our new world, the world which 
our Saviour envisioned and for which He gave 
His life; a world of peace, sweet peace, per- 
manent peace, with its unshakable and ever- 
lasting foundation, the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhocd of man. 


WE SHOULD GET BACK TO FUNDAMENTALS OF 
GOVERNMENT AND RELIGION 


The trouble with us today is that we have 
wandered too far from the fundamentals, 
The fundamentals of sound temporal govern- 
ment are to be found in the Constitution of 
the United States and the accompanying Bill 
of Rights. 

On the basis of those fundamentals the 
founding fathers fabricated a system of free 
government—the best the world has ever 
known—simple, economical, effective, and 
adequate to all of our needs. In the long 
course of years malignant bureaucratic ex- 
crescences have been piled high on the origi- 
inal structure which obscure to a degree the 
primal purposes and impede the functioning 
of our Government as it was originally 
planned. We need to cast aside political 
and economic fallacies and to get back to 
the Constitution. But the overshadowing 
question confronting us and the entire hu- 
man race now is how to get back to God, 
The world would not be in the fix it is today 
if it had not wandered from God. The 
sooner the world gets right with God, the 
sooner it will right itself. 
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. And here ts where God's revelations come 
into the picture. Just as we see the face 
of God in His works of nature, so we can, 
if we will, see His face in the chart of social 
relations which He proposes for all men and 
Women on this earth. That chart is to be 
found in the Bible and it is not necessary 
even to read the entire Bible to find that 
chart, for it is epitomized in the words of 
our text: 

“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

It is time for all human beings to turn to 
that chart and give it serious and profound 
thought. If we would shape our conduct to 
conform to that divine mandate, we would 
bring ourselves into harmony. with God’s 
beautiful universe and would establish 
heaven on earth. The antidote for the poi- 
sonous miasmas of hate that now énvelop 
the world is a deluge of Christian kindness. 
To attempt to carry out God's will and usher 
in the heaven of our dreams involves the 
highest sense of individual responsibility. 
It must not pe a case of “let George do it.” 
Each one of us must find in his heart the 
feeble spark of love for our neighbor and 
cultivate it until it becomes a flaming pas- 
sion to be of service to others. If God's com- 
mand, cited in our text, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,” should become the rul- 
ing motivation of the world, vast sections 
of the earth would be liberated from the 
yokes that oppress them, myriads of human 
beings who are now mere numbers in the 
machinery of tyrants would be restored to 
the dignity of men and women, and glad- 
ness, light, and thanksgiving would replace 
the gloom and heartaches and despair of the 
world’s darkest night. 


PLENTEOUS PROVISION FOR ALL 


The Creator of this beautiful world made 
plenteous provision to sustain the lives of 
all the millions that might ever inhabit it. 
There is enough land lying uncultivated and 
fallow to support all human beings on the 
earth, if they would but agree to the princi- 
ples of the Sermon on the Mount, forget 
their hatreds, lay down their guns, and go 
to work. When the present cataclysm is 
over, there must inevitably be a large-scale 
readjustment that will take into considera- 
tion the economic needs of the entire human 
family. I have always believed that Christ 
spoke with supreme authority and divine 
vision when He taught us to pray: 

“Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
Heaven.” 

If I have caught the significance and im- 
plications of Christ’s life and mission, this 
means that we may join God's eternal king- 
dom right here on earth, and by availing 
ourselves of the innumerable opportunities 
that are offered to help others, we may earn 
cur place in the eternal kingdom and walk 
in strength and rectitude until we meet the 
Father face to face. 


HEAVEN WILL BE A COMMONWEALTH OF 
GOODNESS 


A true conception of God's fatherhood and 
man's brotherhood visualizes a great com- 
monwealth at whose table is always spread 
a feast of love, and whosoever will may come. 
It will not be a close corporation and there 
will be no special privilege. There will be 
no snobbishness, no false aristocracy, and 
the measure of men and women will be their 
goodness. I would not for a moment dep- 
recate education and art and the drama 
and r-usic and all the other finer things of 
life, but the very finest of all things in life 
is the ability and willingness to toil and 
Sacrifice for others. In my long career as 
an observer of human values I have found 
virtue more often in hovels than in palaces. 
Some of the best and noblest persons I have 


ever known had none of the advantages of 
. 


education as we understand scholarship. 
They could not construct a correct sentence 
to save their lives, and in writing they used 
lower case for the personal pronoun, but 
they had hearts of pure gold, and no sacri- 
fice was too great for them to make for those 
they loved. They were imbued with the 
spirit of the Master. h 

We do not need to delve deeply into the 
theological profundities to be good Chris- 
tians and good men and women. What we 
do not understand we may accept-on faith. 
It is enough if we love God with all of our 
minds and all of our strength and all of our 
understanding, for if we truly love Him we 
will be everlastingly seeking ways to do His 
work on earth. Loving service will cease to 
be a task and will become a privilege. A long 
time ago I wrote a motto which it seemed 
to me, as it seems to me now, was a suitable 
guide for us in this vale of tears, 

It reads as follows: 

“We can do nothing better, we can do 
nothing finer, we can do nothing grander 
than to help our fellow mortals over the 
rough places of life.” 

The girls in my office, who comprise as 
splendid and capable an office staff as any 
Member of Congress ever had, had this 
motto beautifully framed and placed over my 
desk one Christmas Day and there it remains, 
Modestly, modestly may I say that it is a 
motto I would like to live up to. It is, I 
believe, another way of expressing the words 
of our text: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” I plead tonight for a simple, 
practical form of Christian service that fits 
the everyday needs of humanity. I believe, 
as sincerely as I ever believed anything, that 
if we do all the good we can, in all the ways 
we can, to all the people we can, just as long 
as we can, we will lead lives that will be ac- 
ceptable in the sight of our Maker and as 
the evening of life approaches we will walk 
serenely toward the sunset with God's ever- 
lasting arms around us. 


JESUS THE ALTOGETHER LOVELY 


And in all of our lives of service, until the 
end comes and we fall asleep, we would 
do well to keep in the foreground of our 
minds the sweetest and most majestic char- 
acter of all the ages, whose life from the 
manger to the cross is a rainbow of hope for 
all of the human race. He was the only per- 
son that ever lived who was altogether lovely. 
He gave all for humanity until there was 
nothing he had not given. We need to think 
of Him to activate our sympathies for the 
poor and unfortunate of earth and to inspire 
us to perform deeds of goodness as He did 
when he walked among men. We need to 
think of Him to enrich our spirituality and 
to lead the way to the only life of real hap- 
piness, which is a life of service to others, 
There is in the State of Indiana a wonderful 
painting of the St viour, by Titian, owned by 
an Indiana man, which portrays with touch- 
ing pathos the agony of the cross. In that 
picture the genius of the great artist has 
epitomized with a mastery that goes straight 
as an arrow to the human heart the sacrifices 
of the Son of Man for the remission of sins. 
I wish that every day of our lives all of us 


could see that picture for the memories it 


recalls, for the sense of duty it inspires. We 
need to be sobered and seasoned in ways of 
right living by a comprehension of the Sav- 
iour’s unfathomable love for us and the suf- 
fering endured by that great human God in 
order that you and I, and whosoever will, 
may find the way through service to eternal 
life. 
“Near the cross, O Lamb of God, 
Bring its scenes before me; 
Help me walk from day today 
With its shadows o'er me.” 
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Address to Federal Employees 
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HON. HOMER A. RAMEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following address 
I made to Federal employees in north- 
western Ohio on December 27, 1943: 


It has occurred to me that in times of 
stress and strain, confusion and doubt, and 
even fear over the immediate as well as the 
distant future, many of us are unduly con- 
cerned and alarmed largely because of lack of 
perspective; dwelling solely on the ebb and 
flow of our current tides, we come to regard 
our period as the most critical of all time and 
ourselves as the first real voyagers on a 
troubled and unchartered sea of uncertainty, 
dissent, turmoil, and strife and, consequently, 
we are prone to believe that on us must de- 
volve the grave risks and serious responsibili- 
ties of setting the initial course and steering 
the ship of destiny for the first time safely 
to port. 

History denies and destroys the illusion, 

Mark carefully just this one instance: 
Speaking in the House of Commons on March 
11, 1873, in opposition to a bill sponsored by 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Disraeli said: 

“You have despoiled the economy. You 
have threatened every corporation and en- 
dowment in the country. You have ex- 
amined into everybody's affairs. You have 
criticized every profession and vexed every 
trade. No one is certain of his property, and 
nobody knows what duties he may have to 
perform tomorrow. This is the policy of 
confiscation as compared with that of concur- 
rent endowment.” = 

That, my friends, was Disraeli and Glad- 
stone at it 70 years ago, even though it sounds 
like Willkie and F. D. R. at it today. 

Certainly no one would deny the serious- 
ness of our problems or discount the legiti- 
mate doubts and fears that assail every think- 
ing individual among us, but we would do 
well to recognize and ponder these two well 
established truths: One—"there is nothing 
new under the sun“ —and, two—“history is 
constantly repeating itself.” 

Because we are not unworthy of our herit- 
age—as a people we are demonstrating that 
fact through the courage and heroism of our 
sons on the fighting fronts and the miracle 
of our war production record on the home 
front—we will not flounder or perish in the 
stormy gales that now beset us, We will not 
fail in our immediate and prodigious task of 
winning complete and final victory, and by 
the same token we will not fail in meeting the 
tremendous problems of readjustment which 
will confront us in the post-war period. 
Never shall we be found wanting in unflinch- 
ing courage, unflagging perseverance, faith 
in ourselves and in our future. 

It has been indicated to me that as a group 
you are interested in hearing what Congress 
is thinking about the post-war period. 
While it is true that there are now a few 
congressional committees surveying and con- 
sidering the problems of the post-war period, 
Congress as a whole is not by any means con- 
centrating its attention on that period, and 
I will tell you why—Congress knows the 
score, 

Permit me to digress at this point to ex- 
plain that I am fully aware that all “smart” 
candidates for public office should be peren- 
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nial harbingers of good news, perpetually 
optimistic in their predictions, and seem- 
ingly oblivious to any and all obnoxious facts. 
That time-worn and admittedly successful 
political formula, however, should and must 
be abandoned by every responsible public 
Official having at heart, first, the interests of 
cur gallant men on the fighting fronts, the 
people at home, and the Nation as a whole 
because the crisis through which we are pass- 
ing is too perilous, too dangerous, and as yet 
too much hangs in the balance to permit 
the playing of politics. 

Those of you who are familiar with the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp know that dally 
through the congressional mill pours a vast 
avalanche of words, of varying opinions and 
viewpoints, but some of you may not realize 
that Congress is constantly working in the 
light of ‘confidential facts disclosed behind 
the doors of congressional committees in 
executive session, with press and radio ex- 
cluded, where military authorities and other 
high-ranking Government officials “take 
down their hair” for the information of the 
representatives of the people. Indeed, even 
out of the ever-buzzing conversation and 
speculation going on in the privacy of the 
cloakrooms of the House and Senate fre- 
quently can be heard the stark facts out of 
which the restrained or shaded headlines of 
next week’s or even next months’ newspapers 
will be made. 

Aside from the established normal chan- 
nels that the Congress has at its disposal for 
obtaining complete factual information and 
keeping realistically and accurately abreast 
of the score, to illustrate the exceptional 
means which occasionally are invoked in or- 
der to “keep the eye of Congress focused on 
the ball” permit me to cite a rather momen- 
tous occasion which took place only a matter 
of weeks ago. Late one afternoon to the 
desk of every Member came a notice from the 
War Department summoning all Members to 
a conference at 8:30 o'clock the following 
morning. To that conference came General 
Marshall, Chief of Staff of the Army, Admiral 
King, Chief of Naval Operations, and a galaxy 
of military experts from both Army and Navy, 
some of whom had just returned from the 
battle fronts, with their maps, charts, and 
motion pictures, to address the representa- 
tives of the people and answer their ques- 
tions. If here or there did exist any Mem- 
bers harboring the comfortable illusion of an 
easy and speedy military victory, certainly 
they were thoroughly disillusioned by the 
close of that conference, during which all 
the cards were placed face up on the table, 
with the military heads of the armed forces 
reviewing and crystallizing the accumulated 
data previously sifted in on Congress, sum- 
ming up the score to date, and, to the best 
of their ability, explaining and anticipating 
the military obstacles and objectives of the 
succeeding months and predicting the hoped- 
for score of the future. 

And so when I say that Congress knows 
the score both abroad and at home, I mean 
just that, and it is for that reason that Con- 
gress as a whole is not yet actively dealing 
with the problems of the post-war period. 

I would not leave with you the impression 
that our outlook is overly discouraging or 
unduly bleak and pessimistic, but I would 
rémind you that despite the fact that the 
first faint rays of victory are beginning to 
stream across our horizon, the road to Ber- 
lin is as yet a long, muddy, and bicody one, 
and the watery route to Tokyo still must be 
made by patient fighting and heavy casual- 
ties, from one Jap-infested, insect- and dis- 
ease-ridden island to another. Stacking the 
totals of manpower, materials, skill, and de- 
termination of the United Nations against 
those of the enemy, there can be no doubt 
of cur ultimate triumph, but between now 
and the day of victory lie as yet untold sac- 


rifice and unmeasured effort. Congress is 
well aware of the grim, distasteful, and un- 
popular facts, and is facing the situation as 
it exists, which explains why there is less 
talk of post-war plans and problems in the 
national legislative halls than there is in 
other quarters. 

You may recall that Charles E. Wilson, 
vice chairman of the War Production Board, 
speaking at the annual convention of the 
National Association of Manufacturers early 
this month, said: 

“Too many people are trying to position 
themselves for the post-war period long 
before the country is out of danger, and long 
before our fighting men have had any chance 
to position themselves.” 

With the United Nations now on the of- 
fensive and preparing to move into large- 
scale aggressive operations, the War Produc- 
tion Board has called for an over-all increase 
of at least 20 percent in war production dur- 
ing 1944. On the basis of the cold, stark, 
unvarnished facts, there is more than a pos- 
sibility of some of us being a bit premature 
in concentrating too heavily just now on the 
problems of demobilization and the post- 
war period; indeed, on the record of the 
facts, it would be more propitious, safe, and 
wise for all of us to “keep our eye on the 
ball,” on the business of winning the war, 
and bracing ourselves for greater effort and 
more and heavier sacrifice. 

Narrowing our discussion to specific as- 
pects of the as yet definitely limited atten- 
tion Congress is according the problems of 
the post-war period, I would suggest that 
one way to keep a line on the direction in 
which the wind is blowing on problems of 
demobilization, reconversion, and post-war 
plans generally would be to follow the activi- 
ties and reports released by the special in- 
vestigating committee of which Senator TRU- 
MAN, of Missouri, is chairman, and the spe- 
cial committee on post-war economic policy 
and planning of which Senator GEORGE, of 
Georgia, is chairman. 

Prior to and since Pearl Harbor, the Tru- 
man committee has kept a careful and 
watchful check on the economic angles of 
the war production program and has ren- 
dered great service not only in correcting 
blatant errors and preventing flagrant ex- 
travagance and waste but in assembling 
facts and statistics which will serve to help 
clarify and decide many post-war controver- 
sies and accounts with which the Federal 
Government will be required to deal. To 
date the Truman committee has published 
25 reports bearing on the various phases of 
the war-production program. 

The George Committee on Post-War Eco- 
nomic Policy and Planning is of compara- 
tively recent origin, having been established 
only last March, but already it has issued 
one report entitled “A Program for a Dynamic 
Democracy” which is attracting Nation-wide 
attention, and just a few weeks ago released 
a preliminary report based on the findings 
of a series of hearings on the cancelation of 
war contracts, industrial demobilization and 
reconversion, and the disposal of surplus 
plants and property. The work of the George 
committee is only in its initial stages but 
its purpose is clear-cut and its activities are 
definitely launched. 

It can be said that the work of the Tru- 
man committee is formulating a detailed 
and concrete background of the entire war- 
production effort, and the work of the George 
committee is laying the foundation for a 
solution of the economic problems that will 
emerge with the transition of the national 
economy from a war to a peace basis. Out 
of the studies that have been made thus 
far by both committees one unanimous con- 
clusion has been reached—war to peace is 
much more complicated than peace to war. 
There can be no gainsaying the fact that 
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it will require the best thought, the most 
sincere effort, the utmost cooperation and the 
utilization of our every capacity, public and 
private, to intelligently solve the post-war 
problems with the least shcck and a mini- 
mum of hardship to the Nation as a whole. 

And now to further narrow this discussion 
to the field of post-war Government ac- 
tivities, in which you as a group are spe- 
cificially interested, much as I would like to 
assume the role of seer and prophet, permit 
me to preface what follows here with an 
explanation that at the moment the crystal 
tall is out of order, the neighbors have bor- 
rowed the ouija board and, seriously, be- 
cause as yet too many questions remain un- 
decided, I can't come up with the answer in 
which you are interested. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the most that I, or anyone else 
for that matter, can honestly do is to outline 
a few suggestions or pose as many alter- 
natives for your consideration. 

Insofar as the scope of Government ac- 
tivities in the post-war period is concerned, 
I believe that much will hinge on the answer 
to this question: To what extent will the 
economic system of free enterprise in this 
country be restored? Or putting it another 
way: To what extent can and will private 
banking, industry, and commerce meet the 
challenge of prompt reconversion and im- 
mediate expansion to peace-time economic 
needs, creating and maintaining, or failing to 
de so, the necessary level of employment op- 
portunities for the people as a whole? 

A fact that is not generally recognized but 
that is nevertheless true, is that our na- 
tional economy is now on a totalitarian basis, 
unavoidably and necessarily so. Under the 
pressure of involvement in a war against 
totalitarian aggressors who had marshaled 
all their resources, human and material, we 
ourselves were compelled to adopt similar 
methods—we and our allies would not have 
been able to produce what it took to halt 
the march of Berlin and Tokyo had we not 
established practically complete authori- 
tarian control of the use of cur men and 
materials—but there would be little point in 
blinking the fact that the utilization of these 
resources has been directed from Washington 
without regard to its effect upon the post-war 
period or upon civilian business and our sys- 
tem of competitive free enterprise. While 
few would argue the necessity of the process 
adopted during the past 3 years, or discount 
that during periods of emergency the main 
functions of government of necessity must 
be regulation and control, En examination of 
what has transpired during the past 3 years, 
with the Government the chief buyer and 
the big boss, can leave little doubt as to the 
coming struggle for the restoration of the 
normal system of free enterprise under which 
this country developed, thrived, and pros- 
pered, affording to more people a higher 
standard of living than any other economic 
system devised by man. Already there are 
signs that the battle lines are being drawn 
between the advocates of arbitrary private 
power in the field of banking, commerce, and 
industry and the advocates of arbitrary Gov- 
ernment power for control of the post-war 
economic system. In my judgment, if the 
ultimate and maximum interests of all the 
people are to be served, neither will score a 
complete victory, but until such time as pri- 
vate enterprise has had opportunity to dem- 
onstrate its ability and willingness to meet 
the test of the demands of the post-war 
period, and Government likewise has had op- 
portunity to demonstrate its willingness to 
relinquish its superpowers and cooperate, via 
the route of incentive taxation and a general 
lifting of the unnecessary controls and arti- 
ficial restraints, thus enabling private en- 
terprise to meet the test to the full extent of 
its capacity, any answer to the question of 
the probable scope of governmental activities 
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in the post-war period will continue to be 
sheer guesswork and pure speculation. 

As to the existing situation in Federal 
employment, all Members of Congress can 
attest from the deluge of protests received 
from the taxpayers at large to the wide- 
spread dissatisfaction which is felt through- 
cut the entire country over the vast, top- 
heavy Government pay rolls that have been 
built up. At the close of the last World War, 
November 1918, 917,760 civilian employees 
were in Government service, but as of April 
1943 there were 3,008,519 civilian employees 
in Government service, 55 percent of whom 
ere not employed directly in connection with 
the war effort. The continuing avalanche of 
protests over this situation has had its effect 
on Congress, and through the functions of 
two congressional committees can be dis- 
cerned the handwriting on the wall. One 
cf these committees is the Joint Committee 
on Reduction of Nonessential Federal Ex- 
penditures, composed of 6 Members of the 
Senate and 6 Members of the House, of 
which Senator Byrp, of Virginia, is chairman, 
and Congressman DouGutTon, of North Caro- 
lina, is vice chairman; the other is the House 
Committee on the Civil Service, of which 
Congressman Ramspecx, of Georgia, is chair- 
man, and which, under specific authority and 
direction from the House is conducting a 
searching investigation into civilian employ- 
ment in the Government service, the ex- 
pressed objective of such investigation being 
to determine “whether such number of em- 
ployees is necessary and whether their skills 
are used to the best advantage.” Both these 
committees have released highly critical 
reports relating the almost fantastic details 
of the haphazard fashion by which, under 
the exigency of war, there was being super- 
imposed on an already enormous Federal pay 
roll additional employees who over a solid 
7-month period were being hired at the rate 
of 100,000 every 30 days. The Ramspeck re- 
port bluntly states: “Under the impact of war 
hysteria some Government officials were hir- 
ing on the erroneous theory that production 
necessarily increases in proportion to man- 
power. Stemming from this fallacy was the 
virtually senseless, helter-skelter policy of 
packing typists, statisticians, economists, and 
every conceivable type of clerical workers into 
Government buildings scarcely large enough 
to hold them.” Those of you who have 
wended your way through the Commerce 
Building or the Pentagon Building in Wash- 
ington will more readily realize the signifi- 
cance of that statement. 

Within the span of a few short months, 
1,345 voluntary complaints came to the 
Ramspeck investigating committee from 
Federal employees largely based on lack of 
work and unfair practices, of which skip- 
grade promotions, in clear and open viola- 
tion of the Civil Service Classification Act, 
appears to be the most flagrant and definitely 
is responsible not only for the unnecessary 
waste of Government funds but for the de- 
struction of morale throughout the entire 
Federal service. A case picked at random 
from the Ramspeck report, issued October 13 
last, states: “Mr. B graduated from college 
4 years ago. He took a clerical position in 
the field with the National Youth Adminis- 
tration at $1,440 per annum and subsequently 
became a personnel supervisor for that 
agency; about 18 months ago he transferred 
to Washington into another Government 
agency and was made position classification 
analyst at $2,600 a year. Mr. B today is 
26 years old and makes a salary, of $4,600 an- 
nually as a supervisory classification an- 
alyst.“ The Ramspeck report cites numer- 
ous such success stories, while other Fed- 
eral employees of long and faithful service 
and experience are frozen in their jobs at 
from $1,620 to $2,240 a year. The reports of 
both the Byrd and Ramspeck investigating 


committees make forthright denouncements 
of the inefficiency, extravagance, and waste 
that now honeycomb the entire structure of 
Federal employment, and both committees 
have made concrete recommendations that 
the structure be decreased, reorganized, and 
placed on a sound basis of efficiency and 
economy, contending that this can be done 
without in any way interfering with the war 
effort. Both these committees are working 
close to the Appropriations Committees of the 
House and Senate, and while to date the 
activities of the Byrd and Ramspeck commit- 
tees have served only as a danger signal 
against further useless hiring of Government 
employees—the curve of Federal hiring hav- 
ing dropped by 50 percent since November 
1942, thus placing a substantial brake on ex- 
cessive hiring—for answers to some of the 
questions that may be uppermost in your 
minds just now I suggest that you observe 
carefully the activities of the Byrd and 
Ramspeck investigating committees. 

It is held that by effecting as soon as possi- 
ble these necessary reforms within the Gov- 
ernment service itself the problem of post- 
war demobilization of Federal employees will 
be alleviated. Certainly it is a foregone con- 
clusion that the thousands of civil-service 
employees, men and women, who have gone 
into uniform to answer the call to the colors 
and who return able to work will be restored 
to their Federal jobs at the close of the war. 
Doubtlessly the Congress will give active con- 
sideration to the bill proposing optional re- 
tirement, regardless of age, to those civil- 
service employees who have had 30 or more 
years of Federal employment, thus clearing 
the way for the retention of younger em- 
ployees. 

In answer to the question as to the scope 
of Federal activities following the close of 
the war, tragically enough we can Only pre- 
dict with absolute certainty that one branch 
of the Federal Government will expand—the 
Veterans’ Administration, which will con- 
tinue to take care of the injured and disabled 
who will return from the far-fiung battle 
fronts, and the immediate dependents of our 
heroic war dead. All other answers to the 


“question of post-war Federal activities are 


still in the making, and as yet one guess is as 
good as another, 

For the present our one concern should 
be to get on with the war, to speed the day of 
victory as much as we can, having faith in 
ourselves and in our ability to cross our 
future bridges as we come nearer to them. 

Thank you, and may the new year bring 
to each and every one of you continuing 
strength and courage to meet your respective 
tasks, strong in the conviction that, despite 
time, tides, and wars, God's still in His 
Heaven.” 


The Fighting Seabees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. JOHN Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, just recently we celebrated the 
second anniversary of a comparatively 
new branch of our military service—the 
fighting Seabees. A short 2 years ago the 
first battalion was founded and already 
they have written a glorious page into 
the history of this war. Organized pri- 
marily as construction battalions for the 
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Navy, their services are now in demand 
by almost every branch of the service on 
fighting fronts all over the world. 

“Can do” is their motto, and the man- 
ner in which they have lived up to it is 
rapidly becoming legendary. They can 
repair anything from a watch to a battle- 
ship, and frequently do, and they make 
impossible tasks look commonplace. 
Now at full strength, appreximately 
260,000 officers and men, they command 
the respect and admiration of the Army, 
the Navy, and the marines, and they 
deserve the everlasting thanks of the 
entire country. 

Typical of the Seabees’ ability to work 
or fight, or do both as the occasion de- 
mands, is the following article from Time 
Magazine: 

RESISTANCE BURIED 

From the Treasury Islands attack recently 
came a legend of Seabee workmanship: a 
lone bulldozer man had wiped out a Jap gun 
emplacement, Last week came the details. 

An hour after the landing, Fireman (ist 
cl.) Aurelio Tassone, of Milford, Mass., was 
roaring along on his 20-ton ‘dozer when he 
spotted an enemy strongpoint. Skirting the 
coconut-logged bunker, he came at it from 
the rear. Bullets banged off the big blade 
which he had raised as a shield. The tractor 
rolled on like its armored offspring, the tank, 

As he went over the log fort, Tassone ex- 
pertly dropped his blade. The pill box col- 
lapsed. Methodically, as if he were smooth- 
ing a rough spot in a road, Tassone bladed 
earth cver it. After the battle, the hasty 
grave was shoveled open; twelve bodies and 
a large new gun were exhumed. 


Probably the best explanation of the 
remarkable construction records and in- 
genuity attributed to the Seabees is the 
fact that each individual is used for the 
kind of work he has been trained to do. 
They serve under officers who are engi- 
neers and construction men and who 
know their jobs. Officers and men all 
speak the same language, a fact which no 
doubt contributes greatly to their unity 
of purpose. Their morale, according to 
one apparently well-informed observer, 
is higher than an eagle’s dandruff. 

President Roosevelt, in his congratu- 
latory message to the Seabees on their 
second anniversary, said in part: 

Your war effort is outstanding because you 
accomplish’ three great purposes which en- 
able our fighting forces to carry on the of- 
fensive. You build, you fight, and you re- 
pair. You are prepared to repeat the oper- 
ation whenever necessary—you go forward 
together. 


On the same occasion, Secretary of the 
Navy Knox said: 

Every major amphibious operation of the 
Navy has found Seabees among the first to 
land. Almost every airfisld, supply depot or 
other installation the Navy has built since 
Pearl Harbor has been a Seabee record for 
speed and ingenuity. And in bitter battles 
like Guadalcanal or Tarawa, you have shed 
your blood to earn a share of victory. 


To Capt. John R. Perry, Civil Engineer 
Corps, United States Navy, goes *the 
credit for launching the original Seabee 
plan with the enthusiastic endorsement 
of Rear Admiral Ben Moreell, Chief of 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks. Not 
long ago I had the privilege of witnessing 
the impressive welcome which Admiral 
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Moreell gave to returning officers and 
men of two Seabee battalions after a year 
and a half duty overseas. His well- 
chosen words on that occasion I desire 
to make a part of my remarks at this 
point: 

Officers and men of the construction bat- 
talions, particularly those just returned from 


overseas, it is a pleasure to have with us to- 
day a visitor from Washington, our Chief, 


Admiral Ben Moreell. 

Admiral Morrett, Admiral Smith, officers 
and men of the Fourteenth and Seventh, of- 
ficers and men of the Construction Battalions 
in general. I made this trip from Washing- 
ton for the particular purpose of participat- 
ing in the welcome to the and 
the Seventh to God's country. It is with 
the greatest pride, and at the same time deep 
humility, that we remember the accomplish- 
ments of these two battalions in the south 
Pacific, where we have been, and still are, in 
such dire need of devoted services. Two 
weeks from today will mark the second anni- 
versary of the authorization for the First 
Construction Regiment. In those 2 years we 
have gone far and done much. Our men, 
your companions, are scattered all Over the 
world, in every active theater of war. We 
have done work in Newfoundland, in Iceland, 
in the United Kingdom, in north Africa, in 
west Africa, South America, the Caribbean, 
Panama, and the west coast of South America, 
in Alaska, in the Hawaiian’ group, the south 
Pacific, and in the southwest Pacific, and I 
say with the greatest pride that from all 
those various active theaters of war, some 
more active than others, the reports that 
have come back to us of the spirit, the loyalty, 
the devotion, and the ability of our officers 
and men are truly inspiring. We have a long 
road to go. There is a great deal to be done. 
We face the future with complete confidence 
in our ability to carry out orders of our Com- 
mander in Chief. In that same spirit we 
have framed our slogan “Can do,” and when 
the road is ended and glorious victory has 
come to us, it is my expectation, in fact I 
look upon it confidently, that we will merit 
the commendation of the people of this coun- 
try, and to the “Can do” there will be added 
another slogan, which we can carry with us 
to the end of our days, the slogan “Well 
done.” Tm glad to be here with you today. 
It is a privilege to be joined with officers 
and men of your caliber in the privilege 
which has been conferred upon us, the privi- 
lege to serve; there is no greater privilege in 
these days. Thank you. 


Mr. Speaker, emblazoned on the Sea- 
bees’ banner are these words: “We do the 
difficult immediately. The impossible 
takes a little longer.” Their original slo- 
gan “Can do” has now grown to “Can do, 
will do—did.” All honor to them. 


Some Comments About Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, with 
the convening of the second ses- 
sion, Seventy-eighth Congress, it might 
be well to point out to the people 


throughout the country some of the cow- 
ardly attacks which have been made upon 
Congress for mistakes that have been 
committed by bureaus and bureaucrats. 
It is popular to condemn the House of 
Representatives and also the Senate for 
everything that is wrong, while we all 
know that the administrative officiais 
take credit for everything that is con- 
structive. 

Some years ago when this was a pop- 
ular pastime, and was indulged in by 
certain powerful interests, I put a speech 
in the Recor, and I headed it “Cowardly 
attacks on Congress.” Congress needs 
no defense, but the bureaus and the 
bureaucrats need to do a lot of explain- 
ing. My colleague from Minnesota the 
Honorable Harotp Kworson inserted 
some remarks in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 89, page 
A5692, in which he pointed out that we 
now have 104 parent boards and bu- 
reaus, and 2,241 lesser organizations, 
all a part of the Government agencies, 
which I have on other occasions said 
were overlapping, and were adopting nu- 
merous policies which meant ruin to the 
domestic economy of our Government. 

These numerous Government agencies 
overlap, adopt inconsistent policies, and 
in my opinion are doing a real injury to 
the American people. i 

On Tuesday, January 4, 1944, in the 


Times-Herald, published here in the Dis- 


trict of Columbia, there appears an 
article which I think challenges the at- 
tention of every Member of Congress. 
This article was called to my attention by 
an official of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration when I asked him for informa- 
tion on the question of sugar. I realize 
that there must be price controls, but 
I have never felt that the extensive sys- 
tem of rationing, in which we have in- 
dulged, could be justified. 

Some time ago I talked with a grocery- 
man here in Washington who called my 
attention to the fact that with the enor- 
mous supplies of pork, people could not 
get it because of the O. P. A. rationing 
system. 

In my opinion, there has been the 
same sort of bungling and mistakes in 
connection with the matter of rationing 
sugar. 

The people throughout the country are 
demanding that Congress do something 
to discontinue the ignorant and foolish 
policies of the bureaus and bureaucrats 
who are now in control of the Govern- 
ment, 

On October 18, 1943, I introduced 
House Joint Resolution 173, which pro- 
vided for the establishment of joint con- 
gressional committees to visit with the 
bureaucrats, find out what they were 
doing, and advise them how to carry on 
the executive functions of the Govern- 
ment. 

Other resolutions along similar lines 
have been introduced by many of my 
colleagues. I commend all of these reso- 
lutions and bills to you for careful con- 
sideration as the second session of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress convenes. 

This article in the Times-Herald for 
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January 4 speaks for itself and is a 
powerful indictment of the War Food 
Administration. It is as follows: 


Gross Waste Lam ro W. F. A. IN MEAT, 
BUTTER HOARDING 


(By Bert Wissman and Tina Marranzano) 


Charging gross waste and inefficiency in 
the War Food Administration, the Office of 
Defense Transportation last night laid the 
Nation’s present civilian shortage of perish- 
able foodstuffs squarely on the doorstep of 
the W. F. A. 

Through an official spokesman, the O. D. T. 
charged: 3 

1. W. F. A. has bought and hoarded such 
tremendous stocks of butter, meats, and 
frozen commodities that the Nation's stor- 
age facilities are filled to capacity, with no 
space available for storing spring and sum- 
mer crops which should be processed to pre- 
vent spoilage. 

HAS CONTINUED TO HOARD 

2. W. F. A. has continued buying and 
hoarding despite this apparent condition. 

3. W. F. A. does not even know how much 
it has bought, so frenzied has been tne pur- 
chase spree. 

4. W. F. A. does not know where all this 
food is stored. 

5. W. F. A. does not know what percentage 
of food stored is held by commercial opera- 
tors and what percentage by their agency. 

6. W. F. A., as a result of this short-sighted 
policy, has been responsible, indirectly at 
least, for tremendous losses in meat, eggs, 
and canned milk. 

FOOD MUST BE RELEASED 

An immense loss of food and revenue will 
be the inevitable result unless a large part 
of this hoarded food is released for civilian 
consumption, freeing space which will be 
needed to store spring and summer crops, the 
spokesman, John F. King, warned. 

{John F. King is aesistant to Samuel Bots- 
ford in charge of O, D. T.’s Storage and Rail- 
way Information Division. Botsford is infor- 
mation director.] 

As of December 1, there were 176,045,000 
pounds of butter in storage, 64 percent more 
than the average held for the 5-year period 
1937-41, according to W. F. A. statistics. 

While American housewives clamored in 
vain at corner grocery stores for butter, even 
at 16 ration points per pound, the W. F. A, 
hearded millions of pounds. Recently, how- 
ever, the W. F. A. has been forced to release 
some which was in danger of 
rancid, and converted it into 
Spread,” King declared. 


IS BUTTER SUBSTITUTE 


“Carter's Spread” is a mixture of linseed oil 
and butter used widely in restaurants and 
institutions as a substitute for the real ar- 
ticle, 

The O. D. T. spokesman criticized the 
W. F. A. policy of releasing butter for ship- 
ment to Russia, stating he had been informed 
the Russians had expressed a reluctance to 
take it. 5 

“Russians should not be encouraged to take 
butter,” King said. “It never was a staple 
item on the regular family diet. Surplus 
butter should be turned over to Americans.” 


LAMB STORAGE UP 657 PERCENT 


King pointed out that examination of offi- 
cial W. F. A. statistics shows that the amount 
of lamb held in storage as of December 1, 
1943, had increased 657.7 percent over the 
1937—41 average. 

The same compilations show that there is 
197.6 percent more beef being held and 155.9 
percent more frozen cream in storage. 


“Carter's 
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Stocks of frozen fruits and vegetables are 
at an all-time high of nearly 500,000.000 
pounds, a 94-percent increase over the 1937- 
41 5-year average. Other products which 
show tremendous jumps are as follows: 


Frozen eggs, 70.4 percent; frozen poultry, ° 


43.7 percent; frozen pork, 47.1 percent, and 
frozen trimmings (kidneys, livers, etc.), 81.8 
percent. 

King revealed that his agency had sent 
three letters to the W. F. A. recently urging 
that large supplies of canned and frozen goods 
be released for distribution by the Office of 
Price Administration. 


SOME ITEMS RELEASED 


As a result, W. F. A. released some stocks 
and O. P. A, followed with an announcement 
reducing the point values for frozen vege- 
tables and removing canned string beans from 
the ration list, he pointed out. 

On January 1, it was recalled workers in 
18 Philadelphia meat-packing plants dumped 
an estimated 1,000,000 pounds of meat prod- 
ucts into huge vats to be turned into fat 
and fertilizer. The action was necessary to 
prevent spoilage, meat packers said. 

Although there is some available space for 
canned goods, storage facilities for frozen 
products and perishables are crammed full. 
In the Washington metropolitan area all 
space was full as early as November 15, it 
was stated. 

Three weeks ago 30 refrigerator cars of 
beef arrived in the District, it was recalled, 
and because of a lack of storage space it was 
at first decided to return the shipment to 
packers. Later, temporary space was found 
for the shipment. 


SAME IN OTHER CITIES 


Storage figures from other cities also show 
the dearth of space. Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, and St. Louis all ad- 
vise that space is better than 90 percent 
filled. What is available is for quick turn- 
over items, such as fish, which is rarely 
kept more than 8 or 4 days, it was said. 
Actually this means there isn’t any space 
available for anything except quick turn-over 
items. 

A recheck of the warehouse situation with 
railroad officials confirmed in full the dearth 
of warehouse space and the fact that perish- 
able foodstuffs jammed all available facilities. 

A. F. Swinburne, assistant to the chair- 
man of the Car Service Division of the Amer- 
ican Association of Railroads, declared ware- 
houses all over the country are chock full of 
foodstuffs, including rationed items that peo- 
ple would like to be able to buy. 

This information also was confirmed by 
William E. Hall, director of public relations 
for the association. 

The O. D. T. spokesman said that a large 
amount of New Jersey spinach was not proc- 
essed during the last crop because of a lack 
of warehouse facilities and declared that the 
O. D. T. is fearful the occurrence will be re- 
peated in many places throughout the coun- 
try. 

W. F. A. IGNORED WARNINGS 

Surveys made months ago by the Storage 
Division of the O. D. T. showed the ware- 
house situation was even thên becoming crit- 
ical, he added, stating that the W. F. A. 
evidently chose to ignore O. D. T. findings. 

Questioned about the large amount of 
frozen food being held, William Broxton, 
marketing specialist of the W. F. A., said he 
was unable to supply figures on the total of 
food stored in lockers throughout the country, 
nor even the amount held in storage by his 
agency. 

The following W. F. A. figures, released by 
King, admittedly not entirely accurate, fur- 


nish some idea of the tremendous amount of 
frozen foodstuffs being held in storage: 


Dee. 1 (in 
pounds) 


Nov. 1 (in 
pounds) 


239, 413, 000 


243, 547, 000 
Frozen vegetables 194, 370, 000) 190, 243, 000 
Total frozen vege- 
tables and fruits_.| 433, 783, 000| 433, 790, 000 94 0 
Frozen ereum .- 35, 670, 000 39. 190, 00 155.9 
Butter = 176, 045, 000 211, 229, 000 64.0 
Frozen Sees. = 173, 019, 000) 242, 264, 000 70.4 
Frozen poultry 197, 382, 000| 140, 230, 000) 43.7 
Frozen 3. 169, 846, 000) 120,820,000} 197. 6 
Frozen k 131, 172, 000) 105, 050, 000) 47.1 
Frozen lamb.. 31, 074, 000 207,000) 657.7 
113, 533, 000 104, 010, 000 81.8 
WM 3 1. 419,706,000 156.9 
The Price of Oil 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 
OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 20 last, in an extension in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I set forth a let- 
ter from Gov. John J. Dempsey, of New 
Mexico, to Gov. Earl Snell, of Oregon, 
dealing with the price of oil. I am now 
in receipt of a letter, under date of Janu- 
ary 5, 1944, from Chester Bowles, Admin- 
istrator of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, discussing Governor Dempsey’s let- 
ter. Under leave heretofore granted, I 
include as a part of my remarks Admin- 
istrator Bowles’ letter, which is as fol- 
lows: 


OFFICE OF Prick ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 5, 1944. 
The Honorable Homer D. ANGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. ANGELL: I have noted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of December 20 the letter 
which you had inserted from Gov. John J. 
Dempsey, of New Mexico, to Goy. Earl Snell, 
of Oregon, dealing with the price of oil. 
Since you have shown this interest in the 
matter, I wish to give you the facts regarding 
O. P. A's position. 

It is not true, as stated in the letter, that 
oil “exploration is at a standstill.” Wildcat 
drilling has been greater in the past 3 years 
than it was previously. Here are the number 
of wildcat wells drilled: 1937, 2,224; 1938, 
2,638; 1939, 2,589; 1940, 3,038; 1941, 3,264; 1942, 
3,219; 1943, 3,307. 

However, in view of the great petroleum 
demands of war, we need to drill more wild- 
eat and other wells than ever before. The 
Office of Price Administration believes that 
to get more wells drilled special inducements 
should be offered. 

It is also important to keep in operation 
“stripper” wells, reaching the end of their 
productivity. Figures on well abandonment 
in 1943 are not available, but the 5,422 wells 
abandoned in 1942 were the fewest abandoned 
in any year since 1932. However, in view of 
war needs, the Office of Price Administration 
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favors offers of special inducement to keep 
“stripper” wells in operation. 

The Petroleum Administrator for War has 
suggested a 35-cent-per-barrel increase in 
crude petroleum prices to accomplish these 
purposes. The first letter from Governor 
Dempsey suggested a 50-cent increase in such 
prices. 

The Office of Price Administration will not 
object to any reasonable financial induce- 
ment per barrel being paid on the output 
of new wells or “stripper” wells, if recom- 
mended by the Petroleum Administrator. All 
it objects to is extending these inducements 
to the output of all other wells which already 
have been drilled and which need no induce- 
ment whatever to reach maximum produc- 
tion, 

Payment of 35 cents a barrel on the out- 
put of new wells will cost about $55,400,000 
in 1944.. Such a payment on the output of 
“stripper” wells will cost about $78,750,000. 
That makes a total of $134,190,000. But an 
over-all price increase of 35 cents a barrel 
will cost the United States Government 
alone, on its oil purchases, not less than 
$175,000,000. In addition, it will needlessly 
cost the public $350,000,000. 

A 50-cent-per-barrel inducement on the 
output of new wells and stripper wells 
would cost $191,700,000. But a 50-cent-per- 
barrel over-all price increase would cost the 
Government 8250, 000,000 on its oil purchases; 
and in addition cost the public $500,000,000. 

If the oil industry were losing money un- 
der present prices there might be a reason 
for an over-all price increase, but such is not 
the case. Twenty-one big oil companies, 
both producing and refining, averaged a 
combined income of $495,869,000 before taxes 
for the period 1936-39. In 1940 they made 
$496,864,000; in 1941, $818,965,000; and in 
1942, $696,140,000.. These were earnings be- 
fore taxes. After taxes they had a combined 
average income of $430,504,000 in the period 
1936-39. In 1940 they made only $411,027,- 
000; but in 1941 they made $622,041,000, and 
in 1942, $461,061,000. 

Lest it be thought that these profits came 
entirely from refining, here are the figures 
for 26 companies engaged only in crude oil 
production. 

Before taxes: 1936-39 combined earnings 
(average) $23,342,000. 1940, $13,723,000; 1941, 
$24,730,000; 1942, $33,427,000. 

After taxes: 1936-39 combined ‘earnings 
(average), $21,846,000. 1940, $12,410,000; 
1941, $22,093,000; 1942, $27,730,000. 

Figures for the first 6 months of 1943 show 
a gain over those for the first 6 months of 
1942. 

Under these conditions the only sound 
policy will be to confine inducements to the 
people who need to be induced. That will 
get maximum oil productivity, yet save the 
Government itself $40,000,000 in 1944 and the 
public—including the people of Oregon— 
$350,000,000; or even more if a 59-cent-per- 
barrel inducement or price increase were 
made. 

A 35-cent-per-barrel price increase will in 
1944 cost private passenger-car drivers $2.97 
each. It will cost every householder heating 
with oil $17; every truck operator, $10.06; 
every farmer using a tractor, $4.96 (many 
Oregon farmers operate trucks, tractors, and 
passenger cars). And not one extra well will 
be drilled or one extra stripper well be 
kept operating over the number that will be 
drilled or operated if inducements are 
limited to new well and stripper well output. 
These increased financial burdens upon the 
people of Oregon will have no effect, save to 
increase the profits of the oil companies, 
which already—except for stripper well op- 
erators—are doing extremely well. 

The second letter of Governor Dempsey to 
Governor Snell, which you entered in the 
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Record, withdraws the suggestion that a 50- 
cent increase in oil prices be made and sug- 
gests that instead oil prices be brought up to 
parity—that being the average of all 
prices, based presumably on its 1926 price re- 


lationship. That woud increase the price of- 


crude petroleum by over 73 cents per barrel. 
To view the effect of this proposal just double 
the figures given relating to a 35-cent in- 
crease. 

It would cost the Government more than 
$350,000,000 on its oil purchases, or over $80,- 
000,000 more in 1944 than payment of similar 
inducement on the output of new and strip- 
per wells. And it would cost the public need- 
lessly more than $700,000,000, raising the 
profits of the oil companies to fantastic pro- 
portions. 

Moreover, it would bring down upon Con- 
gress and the administrative agencies a del- 
uge of demands from other groups whose 
prices are below their 1926 parity. There are 
300 out of 889 items in the cost of living in- 
dex that are below their 1926 parity. To 
bring up to parity would increase the 
cost of the war by approximately $13,500,- 
000,000. 

Finally, parity is a price relationship. If 
you bring the prices of goods farmers buy up 
to parity you immediately increase farm 
parity prices. This in turn will call for an- 
other rise in parity prices for the things the 
farmers buy. Thus you set in motion an 
automatic spiral of inflation that will send 
prices sky high and increase the costs of the 
war by billions of dollars. 

Since 1926 many technological improve- 
ments have been made and the volume of 
output of many articles has been increased, 
with a sharp reduction in production costs. 
To return to the 1926 price relationship would 
be to deny the public the benefit of lowered 
production costs, to disrupt our economy, to 
greatly increase the costs of the war, to in- 
crease the profits in some industries to fan- 
tastic proportions, and to guarantee a run- 
away inflation. 

Just take one item—magnesium. To bring 
it up to 1926 parity would increase the cost 
of the war $1,577,000,000. Surely, we don’t 
want to make even a start on such a program. 
Extending the parity-price idea is economic 
dynamite. 

I shall appreciate it if you will forward this 
statement to Governor Snell, so that he may 
get a true picture of the oil-price situation. 
Perhaps you will wish to enter this letter, 
too, in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp in the in- 
terest of full understanding of the facts. 

Sincerely, 


Bow ks, 
Administrator, 


Henry B. Steagall 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
and unexpected death of Representative 
Henry B. Steagall, of Alabama, was a 
great shock to many of his friends, in- 
cluding myself. 

I became acquainted with him while 
serving during the last 6 years as a mem- 
ber of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, of which he was chairman. His 
never-failing good humor, his sense of 


justice, and his keen intellect endeared 
him to all of the committee's members. 
We shall miss him greatly. The Con- 
gress lost one of its outstanding members. 
The State of Alabama has lost one of its 
ablest and best loved sons; the Nation 
one of its finest statesmen, and I have 
lost a good friend. 


Ration Tokens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK B. KEEFE 


OF WISCONSIN .« 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following letter: 


AMERICAN TRANSIT ASSOCIATION, 
New York, N. Y., December 30, 1943. 
Mr. CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator, Office of Price 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. Bowis: The seriousness of the 
situation that confronts the transit industry 
throughout the United States if the current 
O. P. A. ration-token program is permitted to 
go into effect prompts me to restate the posi- 
tion of the transit industry in this matter, 
particularly in the light of tests made during 
the last few days, which was the earliest date 
that the proposed O. P. A. ration tokens were 
available to us. I am also taking the liberty 
of reviewing, for your information, the record 
of our contact with your office on this im- 
portant matter. 

At frequent intervals from July 8, 1943, to 
September 13, 1943, representatives of the 
American Transit Association kept in touch 
with Mr. Joseph A. Kershaw, Chief, Ration 
Banking Branch, O, P. A., concerning the size 
of the proposed ration tokens. 

In a letter to Mr. Kershaw dated August 4, 
1943, we advised him that a token with a 
diameter of 0.900 inch by 0.105 inch in 
thickness, then under consideration, would 
cause no interference in the operation of 
transit fare boxes and turnstiles. 

On at least five different occasions between 
August 11 and September 13, Mr. Bernard 
Kerbel of Mr. Kershaw’s office, advised us that 
a definite decision had been made to adopt a 
token of these dimensions. 

On October 5 we were advised by Mr. Ker- 
shaw that tokens with a thickness of 0.105 
inch were unavailable but that vulcanized 
fiber tokens with a diameter of 0.900 inch 
and a thickness of 0.050 inch could be ob- 
tained. He inquired whether a token of such 
dimensions would give us difficulty. 

On October 7 we wrote Mr. Kershaw in part 
as follows: 

“Now that it appears that you cannot ob- 
tain a fiber token of this thickness (0.105 
inch) and will have to use something of the 
order of 0.050 inch, it would be necessary to 
increase the diameter of the tokens to at 
least 1 inch in order to keep these tokens 
out of our fare boxes.” ; 

No reply was received to this letter, but 
an O. P. A. news release of October 13 stated 
that a contract had been awarded for tokens 
with a diameter of 0.88 inch. Under the 
circumstances we decided to do nothing fur- 
ther about the matter, although we antici- 
pated that some difficulty might be encoun- 
tered by a few companies. We were, accord- 
ingly, startled to receive a letter from Mr. 
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Kershaw dated November 22, 1943, stating 
that a decision had been made two or three 
days earlier to use tokens with a diameter 
0.642 inch and a thickness of 0.050 inch. 

On November 23, we protested this action 
both to Mr. Kershaw and to Mr. Walter 
Straub by te and on November 24 
made a formal protest in writing. 

On November 26, our general counsel, Mr. 
C. D. Cass, wrote you a letter of protest, en- 
closing a copy of our letter of November 24 
to Mr. Straub. 

Since that time we have been represented 
at three conferences on this matter—two 
with Colonel Houston, and one with officials 
of the Osborne Register Co. and the Dayton 
Acme Co. in Cincinnati, which we attended 
at Colonel Houston’s request, and at which 
several officials of O. P. A. and O. E. M. were 
present. 

At these conferences various questions 
were raised by representatives of the Gov- 
ernment and of the Osborne Register Co. 
regarding the effect of dropping the 0.642- 
inch tokens into transit fare collection de- 
vices. We have, accordingly, been glad to 
cooperate in every possible way in making 
or in arranging for tests which provide as 
fully as possible in the limited time avail- 
able, detailed information on the difficulties 
which will arise. These tests of the pro- 
posed official O. P. A. ration tokens made by 
representatives of the American Transit 
Association, by representatives of the Os- 
borne Register Co. and by representatives 
of O. P. A. have conclusively demonstrated 
the following: 

1. The 0.642-inch ration tokens will jam 
and render inoperative every type J electric 
fare box manufactured by Johnson Fare Box 
Co., of which there are approximately 18,000 
in use at the present time. 

2. These ration tokens will register exactly 
as a transit fare token in approximately 
26,000 Type D open hopper Johnson fare 
boxes which accept and register transit fare 
tokens. 

3. The 0.642-inch ration tokens will not 
register as a fare in approximately 14,000 type 
D open hopper Johnson fare boxes which 
do not have a pick-up for transit fare tokens. 
The O. P. A. ration token will, however, be 
accepted in the box, will ride on the plate 
of the counting mechanism and will even- 
tually jam the box and render it inoperative. 

4. The 0.642-inch ration tokens will operate 
all Perey turnstiles which are operable by a 
0.650-inch transit-fare token. When in- 
serted wet, the turnstile is released so that 
it continues to turn freely without the inser- 
tion of additional tokens, thus permitting 
the passage of an indefinite number of pas- 
sengers without the payment of additional 
fare, but registering each passage as a fare. 

5. These ration tokens will either jam or 
not operate Perey turnstiles which are oper- 
able by a dime. : 

6. They will not operate the nickel turn- 
stiles in New York City. 

In all there are approximately 5,500 of the 
Perey turnstiles in use on transit systems. 
In addition there are about 750 installed 
where they are used for various other pur- 

It should be noted particularly that 
these turnstiles when used by transit com- 
panies are installed in subways, elevated lines, 
and other prepayment areas (as at large war 
plants) where particularly heavy passenger 
movements are concentrated. An individual 
turnstile in many locations handles up to 
10,000 passengers per day, 

7. The 0.642-inch ration tokens will register 
as a dime in the money meters manufactured 
by Rooke Manufacturing Co. These hand coin 
collectors are used on the Fifth Avenue Coach 
Co. lines in New York City and by street 
collectors of the New York City Omnibus 
Corporation. 
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8. The 0.642-inch ration token can be suc- 
cessfully passed in substitution for a transit 
fare token in open hopper type D Johnson fare 
boxes and in turnstiles, although in a certain 
percentage of cases the insertion of a ration 
token in the open hopper box will be detected 
by the operator. The difficulty of detection 
upon insertion in a turnstile is much greater 
because few of these turnstiles are under di- 
rect supervision of an employee of the transit 
company. 

The fact that tokens of a 0.642-inch size 
would cause difficulty in the operation of 
transit fare boxes and turnstiles was made 
known to O. P. A., and strongly emphasized in 
the course of the correspondence and conver- 
sations between representatives of the Ameri- 
can Transit Association and O. P. A. in the 
period July 8 to September 13, 1943. 

On the other hand, officials of the Osborne 
Register Co., who, it has been stated, assured 
O. P. A. that the 0.642-inch size of token 
would not cause difficulty in the operation 
of vending machines, have admitted that 


they had given no consideration to the cf- 


fect of this size of token in transit fare 
boxes and turnstiles. Tests which have since 
been made by officials of that company on 
transit fare boxes and turnstiles in Cincin- 
nati confirm the results of tests made by 
us in New York City on December 21 and 
22, copies of which were filed with Colonel 
Houston. Confirming tests have also since 
been made by the Philadelphia Transporta- 
tion Co., reported to Mr. Kershaw, and by 
the Boston Elevated Railway, reported to 
Mr. Field. 

We cannot emphasize too strongly the seri- 
ousness of the situation that will arise if 
a large number of the 0.642-inch ration 
tokens are permitted to be issued. We also 
fee] that the record of the way in which 
the transit industry has beeh treated in this 
matter entitles us now to prompt remedial 
action by your office. 

The transit industry is carrying in excess 
of 60,000,000 passengers daily on streetcars, 
biisses, and rapid-transit trains throughout 
the United States. Fares are paid in coins 
in denominations of 1 cent, 5 cents, 10 cents, 
and, to a limited extent, 25 cents, plus about 
100,000,000 fare tokens having a diameter of 
0.650 inch—only 0.008 inch larger than the 
proposed O. P. A. ration token—and a thick- 
ness of 0.050 inch—exactly that of the O. P. A. 
ration token. The intreduction of two bil- 
lion or more ration tokens of approximately 
the same size as our transit fare tokens will, 
as we have conclusively proved, interfere 
with, put out of operation, or register as 
fares when inserted in the great majority of 
fare boxes and turnstiles used in connection 
with our operations. 

In the light of the above, we strongly urge 
upon you the advisability of stopping at once 
the plan to use ration tokens in the 0.642- 
inch size. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES GORDON, 
Managing Director. 


Let Those in tke Armed Forces Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, as I 
listened to the message of the President 
Christmas Eve I felt that it would not 
only be an inspiration to the men and 
women on the war front but to those on 
the home front. 


The President’s statement in reference 
to the plans to bring the war to an early 
and successful conclusion greatly ap- 
pealed to me as did his words which 
were assurance to the children of today 
that in the end there will be no wars for 
generations to come. 

We all want, as the President said, 
peace now, but a lasting peace. 

The President gave his assurance to 
those overseas that it is the purpose of 
their Government to win this war and to 
bring them home at the earliest possible 
time. 

Following that statement came a 
warning. He said: 

And we here in the United States had 
better be sure that when our soldiers and 
sailors do come home they will find an 
America in which they are given full op- 
portunities for education, rehabilitation, so- 
cial security, employment, and business en- 
terprise under the free American system— 
and that they will find a government which, 
by their votes as American citizens, they 
have had a full share in electing. 


Mr. Speaker, who has a better right to 
have a full share in electing the officials 
who will run the Government than the 
men and women in the armed forces? 
To me those words were a challenge to 
the Congress of the United States to im- 
mediately provide ways and means to 
guarantee to these men and women that 
they would have an opportunity to vote 
in the coming elections. There is a 
group that raises the State rights issue. 
What are State rights in comparison 
to the right of men and women who are 
willing to give their lives for their coun- 
try to vote? I predict the House by a 
great majority will pass a bill that will 
provide positive assurance all will be 
able to cast their ballots and have them 
counted. I say, bring that bill to the 
floor no matter in what form because I 
know it will finally be perfected so that 
no one will be denied the right to vote. 

It would be a tragic mistake to do 
otherwise, 

In the end those that preach State 
rights will prove to be a very small 
minority. 


Resolutions of Clarke County (Iowa) 
Farm Bureau 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Clarke County (Iowa) Farm Bureau at 


Osceola, Iowa, held its annual meeting 


recently and adopted a comprehensive 
and forward-looking set of resolutions. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I ask permission to include 
thorein these resolutions: 


We believe— 

1. The underlying principle of rationing of 
scarce supplies is fair. This program of shar- 
ing deserves our cooperation to the fullest 
extent, 
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2. A good distribution of soybean-oil meal 
to bean-producing farmers will bring larger 
quantities of beans to market. All livestock 
producers should be able to obtain a fair 
share of protein supplies. Amounts for com- 


-mercially mixed feeds must bear some restric- 


tion. 

3. Farm machine parts, repairs, and addi- 
tional critical machines must be made avail- 
able without delay if waste of manpower and 
crops is to be avoided. j 

4. The Agricultural Adjustment farm pro- 
gram (A. A. A.) should definitely be con- 
tinued—adjusted to fit wartime conditions, 
Soil-conservation features are especially im- 
portant for maintaining large crop produc- 
tion. Payments to farmers should be limited 
for soil-building practices. 

5. Wherever possible, parity prices should 
be achieved by farmers at the market place, 
rather than through Government payments. 

6. R. E. A. transmission lines—serving farm 
families through nonprofit cooperatives— 
should be exempt from taxation. 

7. The system for reporting income taxes 
should be greatly simplified. 

8. All Government agencies must operate 
with a minimum of red tape and overlap- 
ping—some may have to be eliminated—if 
we are to carry on the war effort with 
equality of sacrifice. 

9. To help bring a lasting victory, we must 
pay debts, buy War Savings bonds, prevent 
waste, strive for understanding and eco- 
nomic balance among groups, discourage 
speculative trading in land, work together, 
and produce required food to the limit of our 
ability. 

10. In post-war planning, the farmer must 
not be a forgotten man. 

11. The work of the State school commit- 
tee deserves our consideration and support. 
A committee of farm men and women to 
study the needs of Clarke County should be 
set up. 

12, Our 1944 extension program of educa- 
tional assistance for the farm and home as 
adopted here today should have the backing 
of our entire membership to the end that it 
may benefit every farm family in the county. 

13. That oleomargarine should be sub- 
stituted for butter, wherever possible, in 
lend-lease shipments and that butter be re- 
tained for use of American armed forces and 
civilians and that our Congressmen be pe- 
titioned to act accordingly. 


How Can the Democrats Win in 1944? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


RON. JOHN H. KERR 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. KERR. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address by J. Mel- 
ville Broughton, Governor of North Caro- 
lina, at America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air, Town Hall, New York City, Thurs- 
day, January 6, 1944: 


An authentic answer to the question here 
propounded would bring a very high pre- 
mium. In American politics, however, there 
is no exclusive formula or “secret weapon.” 
Issues forged upon the anvil of public dis- 
cussion, records examined in the white light 
of public opinion, are the determining fac- 
tors. 

It may be deemed unfortunate that for the 
first time in 132 years of our history we will 
this year be engaged in a national election 
while involved in a war with foreign powers. 
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Our democracy will thus be put to its su- 
preme test, but we need have no fear, Of one 
thing we may be certain: This Nation will 
not elect as its President any man who, by 
his record or utterances prior to this war or 
since, has shown any lack of zeal for the 
cause for which we fight or who is wanting in 
. forthright determination and definite pro- 
gram for a durable and just peace, interna- 
tionally guaranteed, with full American par- 
ticipation, 

Since a national election, even in so grave 
an emergency, is constitutionally inevitable, 
we may anticipate the fullest discussion of 
every issue, whether related to domestic or 
foreign affairs. This is the American way and 
has been from the beginning. Outside of 
absolute requirements of military necessity 
and nation l safety, there should be no at- 
tempt to exclude any governmental or po- 
litical. subject from discussion in this cam- 
paign. - 

The Democratic Party is the oldest politi- 
cal party in the world today. In its more 
than a century and a quarter of continuous 
existence, victory and defeat, triumph and 
disaster have been its portion. It has sur- 
vived them all. Can it win in 1944? 

As an approach to the answer, I would 
observe that the Democratic Party is by tra- 
dition and conviction a liberal party. It can- 
not win in any other role or with other than 
liberal leadership. Virtually every time it 
has offered a conservative or reactionary can- 
didate the party has lost. With possibly one 
exception, the party has won the national 
election every time it was led by a truly 
liberal candidate. The Democratic Party can 
win in 1944 only as a liberal party with a 
liberal candidate. 

It cannot be denied that the Democratic 
Party has lost ground on domestic issues. 
Nearly all competent political observers pre- 
dict that on these issues alone the party is 
in grave danger of defeat. Many recent 
events strengthen this view. Can the party 
improve its position in the domestic field? 
I think it can and should. 

What has been responsible for this mani- 
fest loss of strength? Time allotted to me 
permits only a mention of some of the more 
significant reasons: 

1, There is a growing apprehension that 
the program of the Democratic Party in- 
volves the extinction of free enterprise. The 
American people believe in free enterprise. 
The Democratic Party traditionally has 
espoused free enterprise, free to profit but not 
to exploit either labor or the public, free to 
grow but not to monopolize. True liberal- 
ism is inseparably linked with free enterprise. 
Opportunity is of the essence of liberality. 
Any thinking or planning that constitutes 
a threat to free enterprise should be stripped 
out and publicly disavowed. 

2. Too much bureaucratic regulation is 
irksome to the average American citizen 
even though designed for his benefit, The 
Democratic Party, of course, did not originate 
the bureau. It is a governmental antique. 
But the increase of bureaucracy in recent 
years, with involved questionnaires and 
interminable and frequently contradictory 
directives, is unquestionably one of the chief 
causes of a growing opposition to the party. 
Elimination and simplification in this field 
would greatly enhance the chances of the 
party in 1944. 

3. It is undeniable that the party has lost 
substantially in farmer support. The farmer 
is essentially an individualist. He feels that 
there are entirely too many different agencies 
trying to regulate him. He also feels that 
labor and financial groups have been favored 
to the disadvantage of the farmer. This sit- 
uation cannot be overlooked if victory is 
to be won, 

4. The people are becoming apprehensive 
over what they consider nonessential public 
spending. The average American is ungrudg- 
ing in his willingness to spend whatever is 
necessary to win the war, but he wants more 


of old-fashioned thrift and economy applied 
to other public spending; and even in the 
war program he deplores any wanton reck- 
lessness of expenditure. A nation with an 
unprecedented and growing public debt can- 
not ignore this sentiment. 

5. Small businesses are in jeopardy in the 
United States. The war has accentuated this 
trend but there is danger of virtual extinc- 
tion. It would be a tragic paradox if the 
Democratic Party, perennial champion of the 
small businessman and individual opportu- 
nity, should fail to offer a reassuring program 
for this group. 

6. State governments, Democratic and Re- 
publican alike, are apprehensive over a grow- 
ing tendency toward Federal encroachment 
upon the rights of States. States, North and 
South, East and West, are united in their de- 
termination to resist all encroachments not 
necessary for the war program and to insist 
upon full restoration of State’s rights when 
the war is over. This is not an outmoded 
sentiment. The States mean business. It is 
an issue which the Democratic Party cannot 
ignore. Traditionally it is a State’s rights 
party and this principle must be reasserted. 

7. The Southern States are in great politi- 
cal turmoil. They resent what they consider 
unwise and unwarranted attempts of the 
national administration to interfere in mat- 
ters of purely State concern. Delicate race 
relationships, which are being worked out 
with mutual understanding and good will, 
are frequently endangered by ill-advised ac- 
tivities which cre deplored by leaders of both 
races, State regulation of forestry, employ- 
ment, voting privileges, aviation, seed and 
fertilizer inspection, and many other tradi- 
tional and constitutional rights are threat- 
ened. Freight-rate inequities shackle the in- 
dustrial growth of many southern sections. 
These are some of the conditions which have 
stirred sentiments of resentment if not re- 
volt in the South. They must be reckoned 
with, They can and will be settled within 
the party. The South will support the Dem- 
ocratic ticket in 1944, 

8. The threat of post-war unemployment 
gravely disturbs the soldier in the field and 
the laborer on the home front. This is post- 
war problem No.1. The Democratic Party, to 
win favor, must advance a program that will 
give assurance on this point. Such program 
cannot be predicated on any bñasis of charity 
or relief. The returning soldier, even as 
the laborer on the home front, wants a job 
and not a dole. He is a self-reliant man 
who seeks only the opportunity to earn a 
comfortable living for himself and his family. 
No program of public works’ alone will offer 
the solution, though such will undoubtedly 
be necessary to supplement employment made 
available by private industry. The surest 
answer to this problem is to give industry the 
fullest opportunity for growth and expan- 
sion with reasonable profit incentive in a 
program in which management and labor 
alike can enjoy reasonable benefits. 

It, of course, will be well understood by the 
people that many objectionable or burden- 
some policies in domestic affairs have been 
inevitable consequences of the war situq- 
tion. Furthermore, when the people calmly 
review the whole picture of the domestic 
scene they will not overlook the long list of 
constructive and permanent achievements of 
the present administration which not even 
the Republican Party will dare to challenge. 

If the outcome is somewhat doubtful on 
domestic issues, what of issues arising out of 
the conduct of the war and the program for 
peace? Here the Democratic Party has all 
the advantage. This is its greatest assurance 
of victory in 1944. Fighting the war is, of 
course, not-a partisan endeavor. The blood 
of Democrats and Republicans alike is being 
shed for the cause of victory. But destiny 
has placed the Democratic Party in power in 
the midst of this global struggle, even as in 
the First World War. Ineptitude, blunder- 
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ing, or failure of leadership under such cir- 
cumstances would logically and inevitably 
doom the party in power to disastrous defeat. 
The contrary is the record, The war is being 
magnificently directed, and production has 
exceeded all estimates and met all require- 
ments. Victory is assured and the Nation 
resoundingly approves. 

In its program for peace, in its formula- 
tion of principles for international guaranty 
of a just and durable peace, the Democratic 
Party, under the leadership of the President 
and the Secretary of State, has*justified the 
confidence and hopes of the people. The 
people will be slow to take these all-impor- 
tant and destiny-freighted responsibilities 
out of the hands of a party that has demon- 
strated such notable capacity. 

On this all-important issue of peace and 
international relationships, the Republican 
Party is not only lacking in background and 
experience but is hopelessly divided. Only 2 
weeks ago the most recently defeated Repub- 
lican candidate for President sharply chal- 
lenged as isolationist a statement issued by 
his immediate predecessor in defeat. Simi- 
lar discordance of view has been manifested 
by recent utterances of other Republican 
leaders. Upon such incertitude and division 
the people will be unwilling to rest their 
hopes for a world free of war, a future of 
happiness and prosperity. 

I have not been asked to discuss this ques- 
tion in respect to candidates. Such con- 
sideration at this time would be premature 
and speculative. The question propounded 
is: “How can the Democrats win in 19447“ 
I believe they can and will win, and I have 
sought to state some of the conditions upon 
which victory can be assured, 


Overseas Air Lines 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD J. WELCH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, our mer- 
chant marine is engaged in an inter- 
nationally competitive field. It should 
never be handicapped either by legisla- 
tive or administrative action in meeting 
the demands such competition creates. 
It is my understanding that all competi- 
tive maritime nations have sanctioned 
the development of air transportation by 
their maritime interests. 

The Civil Aeronautics bill, H. R. 3420, 
recently reported to the House by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, should be amended to give 
the American shipping industry an even 
break with their foreign competitors. 

Pursuant to the unanimous consent 
granted to me to revise and extend my 
remarks and include an editorial recently 
published by the San Francisco Ex- 
aminer, I invite the attention of the 
House of Representatives to the follow- 
ing editorial: 

OVERSEAS AIR LINES 

Because of a curious confiict between two 
Government departments, which can only be 
adjusted by Congress, modern development 
of the American merchant marine after the 
war is jeopardized. 

The issue is whether or not American 
steamship companies may operate overseas 
airlines supplementing their sea-borne trade, 
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The Civil Aeronautics Authority, by a tor- 
tuous interpretation of an old law, has ruled 
that such ship operators may Łot operate air- 
lines along their steamship routes. 

The Maritime Commission, coming to the 
aid of the shipping industry, has urged an 
amendment to the Civil Aeronautics Act 
which will permit such operation. The com- 
mission has appealed to Representative LEA, 
of California, chairman of the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, to 
remove the siscrimination. 

The issue was presented here recently in 
a speech before the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce and Commercial Club by Wil- 
liam K. Jackson, vice president and general 
counsel of the United Fruit Co., a company 
with vast shipping interests. 

As Mr, Jackson showed, the great American 
shipping companies are best qualified to de- 
velop foreign commerce, and the airplane will 
be a dominant factor in foreign commerce 
after the war. 

With close Government control over ship- 
ping, aviation and foreign commerce, the 
public would be protected against any impo- 
sition arising from affiliation of ship lines 
and airlines. 

America faces a stiff job in developing its 
shipping lines. Before the war 70 percent 
of our foreign commerce was carried in for- 
eign ships. To reduce that adverse ratio, 
American shipping must have all the rights 
enjoyed by foreign lines, consistent with 
American standards of ship operation. No 
legislation restricting those legitimate rights 
should be imposed. 

Congress should act quickly to clear the air 
of the legalistic clouds which would hinder 
the development both of shipping and over- 
seas aviation. 


n H. R. 3817 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH MRUK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. MRUK. Mr. Speaker, for simpli- 
fication of the tax-calculation problems 
of millions of our people under the pay- 
as-you-go procedure, I introduced in the 
House, December 9, 1943, a bill, H. R. 
3817, relating to the current payment of 
the individual income tax not withheld 
at the source. 

The Congress is aware that under the 
present internal-revenue statutes, and 
as a result of the pay-as-you-go legisla- 
tion enacted in 1943, all small business- 
men—the corner grocers, meat dealers, 
pharmacists, restaurateurs, and so forth, 
professional people, like physicians, den- 
tists, lawyers, and also the farmers, and 
others are compelled to grope in the dark 
when figuring their financial obligations 
to Uncle Sam. 

The law now requires all these people 
whose individuai income tax cannot be 
withheld from wages to file with their 
collector of internal revenue, on or be- 
fore the fifteenth day of March, a decla- 
ration estimating their taxable income 
for the entire current year. ; 

Such taxpayers writing me their views 
have described themselves as bewildered 
and have urged a practical method. 

I now propose in my bili that small 
businesses, professional people, farmers, 


and the others whose tax is not col- 
lectible by withholding be allowed to pay 
inccme tax on actual earnings only, 
rather than on estimated earnings; that 
they be given an extension of 30 days’ 
time for filing of a quarterly declara- 
tion, that is, an extension from March 15 
to April 15, and, similarly, from June 15 
to July 15, from September 15 to October 
15, and from December 15 to January 15; 
and that the tax required to be paid with 
their declarations shall be only the tax 
due on taxable incomes for the preced- 
ing quarter, rather than an estimated tax 
on income only partly earned and mostly 
anticipated. 

The complaint of the taxpayers af- 
fected against the present law is that 
they cannot anticipate on the eve of 
the March 15 deadline their income for 
9% months thereafter, which income 
is certain to fluctuate and cannot be 
estimated either upon the basis of their 
known income of the first 2½ months 
of the year or according to what their 
income was the preceding year. Al- 
though the existing law permits them to 
make a, quarterly payment, such pay- 
ment is required to be one-fourth of 
their estimate of tax for the whole year, 
by which requirement they must under- 
take to estimate their income for the 
whole year. They feel that they are cer- 
tain to overpay or underpay their Fed- 
eral Government, and they object to the 
strenuous guesswork on factors unfore- 
seeable, to the penalty with which they 
are threatened if they make too bad 
a guess, and to the necessity of having 
to wait after the tax year—and perhaps 
for a long time after—for a refund of 
whatever they have overpaid. 

The present guess plan is unpopular 
and the country is demanding a change. 

In effect, these millions of taxpayers 
are not on a pay-as-you-go basis, in 
my opinion—not when they have to pay 
any part of their income tax in advance 
on a guess. 

I am asking people writing me to make 


known to the House Committee on Ways 


and Means their support of House Reso- 
lution 3817, so that the committee will 
be advised as to the difficulties created 
by pay-as-you-go in its present provi- 
sions for all those people whose indi- 
vidual income tax is not collectible by 
withholding at the source. 

Passage of House Resolution 3817 will, 
in my judgment, place every individual 
in the Nation actually on a current tax- 
paymant basis. The people affected by 
this bill will then be paying as they go, 
and they will be paying when they know. 


Unity for Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE E. OUTLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, in a 
nation that is struggling to maintain 
every ounce of unity in order to bring to 
an end more quickly the greatest war in 


‘harming the war effort itself. 
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all its history, there is one thing that 
should be minimized to the greatest de- 
gree possible; that one thing is the mix- 
ture of the war effort and partisan poli- 
tics. In a two-party government such as 
ours, a complete separation of the two is 
probably too much to be hoped for, but 
certainly every one of us, in public life 
and out, can strive to reduce this prob- 
lem to an absolute minimum. 

Since coming to Washington, I have 
been appalled at the degree to which we 
are divided among ourselves; at the ex- 
tent to which we are working at cross 
purposes instead of toward the one all- 
important goal—victory as quickly and 
as completely as possible. Internal con- 
flicts of all kinds are seriously hindering 
our progress toward this goal. We see 
capital and labor fighting each other; 
rural districts fighting urban ones; the 
South against the North and sometimes 
both against the West; one profession 
against another. In brief, we are con- 
centrating a dangerous amount of our 
effort on petty quarrels with one another 
instead of uniting against the common 
enemy. 

Two special problems seem to be espe- 
cially critical. The first is the loose 
talk—always on a partisan basis—about 
certain of our military men running for 
the Presidency. The name of General 
MacArthur has frequently been men- 
tioned in this connection, and already 
many MacArthur-for-President clubs 
have been organized throughout the 
country, especially—strangely enough— 
in those areas where isolationist senti- 
ment still prevails. Likewise the name of 
General Marshall has been suggested as 
a possible candidate, although the public 
interest in his candidacy has been less 
than in that of General MacArthur. To 
my mind such talk hurts the war effort 
beyond measure. General MacArthur is 
a Republican; General Marshall is a 
Democrat. Both men are among the 
greatest military geniuses alive today, 
and the efforts of both are being directed 
toward getting us into Berlin and Tokyo 
with the least expense in time and men 
and money. In my judgment, those who 
advocate either man as a Presidential 
candidate are contributing to the already 
too great disunity and are definitely 
In our 
Civil War the fact that the former com- 
manding general of the Army of the Po- 
tomac ran against Abraham Lincoln was 
not conducive to a united North; the 
same situation in greatly accentuated 
form exists in this war. 

The second special problem centers 
around the soldier-vote bill. We have 
taken close to 9,000,000 young men—and 
a great many young women as well—torn 
them from their home ties, and placed 
them in danger of death itself in order 
that America may live. Certainly these 
young men and women should not be 
denied the most precious heritage of a 
democratic form of government—that of 
expressing themselves as to their choice 
of Representative, Senator, and Presi- 
dent. A bill was recently introduced 
into the Senate setting up effective and 
remarkably simple machinery to permit 
these citizens to vote. However, the bill 
is now emasculated beyond all recogni- 
tion, having been amended until it bears 
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little resemblance to the original pro- 
posal. The principal reason for such 
action was the fear on the part of cer- 
tain politicians that the total vote of the 
men in the service would hurt their par- 
ticular vested jobs—a fear due to certain 
sectional or partisan considerations. 

There is still a chance that this bill will 
be passed in something resembling its 
original form, as it must still come to the 
House, and there is increasing sentiment 
there for complete participation by those 
in the armed services. This is a funda- 
mental issue which cannot be dodged. 
Personally, I intend to do everything pos- 
sible to see that all those in the service of 
their country have the chance to express 
themselves at the polls in 1944. To fail 
to work toward that end would be to fail 
the Nation itself in this war crisis, 


The Battle of Washington 
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HON. HOWARD BUFFETT 


m OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me to extend my remarks, 


I am including an address delivered by 


me in Omaha on December 30, 1943, and 
given over radio station WOW on that 
date: 


Fellow Nebraskans, 18 months ago, I said, 
“The decisive battle for freedom in this gen- 
eration will be won or lost in America.” That 
battle is now under way. It is the battle of 
Washington. I have as your Representative 
today two great responsibilities. One is to 
work for the kind of Government that will 
win the war quickly and preserve freedom at 
home. Secondly, I have the obligation to 
keep you informed on the management of 
your Government. As a member of the mi- 
nority party, my vote currently is often little 
more than a protest, but my usefulness in 
challenging the majority. to correct its fail- 
ures, and in keeping you informed, is only 
limited by my ability and political courage. 

No thoughtful citizen could be assigned to 
my task in Washington without being awed 
by the fearful dangers which confront us. 
America faces problems as grave as those 
which daunted Washington at Valley. Forge 
and discouraged Lincoln before Gettysburg. 
More Americans are in military uniform, more 
Americans face death in battle, more intri- 
cate problems confound our economic life, 
and more American homes are broken by the 
absence of a father, mother, brother, or sister, 
than ever before in our history. 

With these stern realities confronting us, 
we at home need desperately to understand 
the duties of the citizen during time of trial 
and danger. 

What I would like to be able to tell you is 
something about the progress of the war on 
the military fronts where your boys are, 
However, my information is limited to the 
dispatches or news which has passed military 
censorship and which you already know. I 
know that because of American labor and in- 
dustry the American soldier is splendidly 
equipped—and will overcome the armored 
might of fascism on the battlefield. But, 
your energies and mine should not be dissi- 
pated guessing at military events or distracted 
by glamorously staged side shows to the war. 
No citizen can shrug off his responsibility for 


the protection of freedom by saying, with 
pious hypocrisy, “This is war.” The citizen 
obsessed with war earnings will find these dol- 
lars to be fool's gold unless we begin to win 
victories on the home front. 

War, which makes many restrictions ap- 
propriate, is the time when liberty in a re- 
public may be lost permanently. The battle 
of Washington is against unconditional sur- 
render to the chains of fascism under the 
cloak of war necessity. What is fascism? The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica says, The pattern 
of fascism is command from above and 
obedience from below.” Measure that defini- 
tion against life in America today and you 
will know how real this danger is. Then the 
question becomes, “What are we doing to 
neutralize this danger?” 

I a.a not disturbed by the inconveniences 
and minor dislocations of war. Whether the 
temperature in my house when I get up in 
the morning is uncomfortable and my morn- 
ing breakfast lacks some tasty foods is not, 
in itself, important, but the fact that Gov- 
ernment orders control my life down to these 
minute details is dangerous. 

The transportation we use is controlled by 
governmental order. Working hours and 
earnings are controlled by governmental 
order. ‘Conform or perish” was the edict of 
Hitler. ‘Conform or perish” is the edict from 
the bureaucrats in Washington. The fact 
that generally only minor inconveniences 
have resulted thus far only parallels the early 
approval with which the Germans accepted 
nazi-ism. 

Let me give you an example right here in 
our own back yard, where a new industry 
known as quick-frozen eviscerated poultry 
has been developed. In this new process, 
poultry is completely prepared for table use 
here where it is raised. This industry has 
meant a new market for the farmer, jobs for 
labor, and opportunity for business, Today 
most of these plants are closed. Why? The 
bureaucrats at Washington fixed prices be- 
low the cost of doing business, As a result, 
farmers lost markets, labor is unemployed, 
and business stagnates. Of course, this loss 
is unnoticed now, but the post-war effects of 
this bureaucratic action may hurt this whole 
area, 

In every nook and cranny of American life 
the blighting hand of bureaucracy, like a 
deadly plague, is striking down free enter- 
prise. In the first 6 months of 1943, 86,000 
businesses closed. Your returning soldier 
boy cannot go back to his old job if regula- 
tions have strangled and the bureaucrats 
have held a funeral for the business which 
employed him. No muster-out pay or gran- 
diose rehabilitation schemes are an accepta- 
ble substitute for opportunity in the old job. 
The soldiers I talk to want no “humbug.” 

They know that the prisoner in the peni- 
tentiary has the four freedoms. He has free- 
dom of speech; he can think and say what 
he pleases. He has freedom of religion; he 
chooses from a variety of religious services. 
He has freedom from fear and freedom from 
want. Yet, no one would contend that the 
inmate of a penitentiary enjoys freedom. In 
America today no man can start a business, 
no man can even become a farmer, without 
securing numerous governmental approvals, 
which are issued or withheld at the whim of 
individual bureaucrats. ; 

These controls, talked about so glibly in 
Washington, are the chains in which a slave 
people walk. We wear those chains now. 
Once they are locked in place, our future is 
doomed. No camoufiage, no slogans, no war 
distractions, no emergency conditions must 
be allowed to obscure that hard reality. 

The failures of Government must not 
always be used as a springboard to more 
drastic governmental controls. Let me illus- 
trate: Inflation is our most difficult domestic 
problem. Government created that problem; 
Governmental deficit spending has been the 
basic cause of every disastrous inflation in 
history. Years back financial authorities 
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constructively pleaded for.a balanced budget 
to avoid inflation. They were laughed at 
and given the smug answer by Washington 
that inflation was not a danger. A sound 
currency is more important to America's 
future than victories on far-flung battle 
fronts. 

As Government spends hundreds of mil- 
lions in faraway places, pleas for economy 
by some of us in Congress fall on deaf ears. 
These billions must be paid by the common 
people of America. Today, as never before, 
the American taxpayer is the forgotten man. 

For years, the American people have looked 
to Government for material blessings, in- 
stead of demanding wise and careful leader- 
ship based on the eternal moral and spiritual 
values. We have allowed physical pleasures 
to have priority over righteousness and jus- 
tice. Now we find that without a spiritual 
and moral foundation these so-called good 
things of life are soon swept away. The 
dream of the more abundant life is gone. 

The crying need today is for the Govern- 
ment to obey the standards of integrity that 
it demands of its citizens. Government that 
glibly breaks its promises, again and again, 
is the largest contributor to the moral de- 
linquency that is wrecking civilization’s 
greatest hope—the American home and fire- 
side. There is a great deal of talk in Wash- 
ington about juvenile delinquency. Unless 
we raise our children right, all our extrava- 
gant post-war plans will go as sour as the 
Neutrality Act which was going to prevent 
war. Juvenile delinquency grows out of 
parental delinquency, and the parental de- 
linquency that is eating away like a cancer 
at the home life of this country springs from 
governmental delinquency. 

The people of the world are pleading and 
praying for honest leadership. Leadership 
that will say what it means and mean what 
it says. “By their fruits ye shall know them” 
is more than a scriptural phrase. It is the 
final measure of men and government. 

In the “Battle of Washington,” the job of 
supplying our armed forces with the weapons 
of war is being won. But in the battle to 
preserve the American way of life, we have 
been in constant retreat. In my judgment, 
no people in history have had a more solemn 
and sacred trust than our obligation to these 
loved ones in uniform. We at home will be 
false to every heritage of America if we allow 
anyone to change America while patriots are 
dying on foreign battle fields. We should be 
holding America in trust while they are gone. 

When the boys return, the American people 
will have the right to make this country a 
socialistic state, adopt communism as a way 
of life, or even subject themselves to the 
tyranny and arrogance of a military dictator- 
ship. But no one has any right to move in 
this direction now. 

The dangers of national disunity and dis- 
integration are real. The basic causes are, 
first, the governmental Pearl Harbor policy of 
covering up the facts or resorting to half 
truths; second, the long-continued reckless- 
spending policy that is straining the founda- 
tions of our monetary system; and, finally, 
the manipulating within the administration 
to bring about communism or socialism by 
American flag around it. 
These conditions are the open sores that 
threaten America in the “Battle of Washing- 
ton.” 

What is the constructive solution for these 
difficulties? For 90 percent of our troubles, 
I offer the proposal of Abraham Lincoln in a 
similar period of national crisis. Lincoln 
said, “I have faith in the people. Tell them 
the truth and the Nation will be saved.” 

This war, regardless of its origins, is now 
the responsibility of all the American people. 
It's their war. It's their boys who are doing 
the fighting and the dying. They should - 
know the facts about it. Treating them like 
children, under the excuse of war censorship, 
is an insult to both their intelligence and 
their patriotism. 
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The unity and mutual trust that America 
must have for victory in the war and the 
peace to follow can only be achieved by the 
elimination of these causes of disunity and 
distrust. The administration can heal these 
wounds by genuine curative action. The only 
way the “Battle of Washington” can be won 
is for the President and Congress, working 
together, to provide the people of this country 
with honest government, careful legislation 
based on American principles, and wise ad- 
ministration. In that achievement, govern- 
ment at Washington will make its greatest 
possible contribution to human welfare, both 
during this war and the peace to follow. 


Subsidies 
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HON. JOSEPH J. O’BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a speech delivered by 
our distinguished colleague, the Honor- 
able RICHARD M. KLEBERG, of Texas, over 
the Columbia network from radio sta- 
tion KEYS, Corpus Christi, Tex., on 
January 4, 1944: 


Good evening, fellow Americans: Ladies 
and gentlemen, permit me to thank the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System for the time 
granted me tonight. I think it proper for 
you to know that I speak to you tonight as 
a Member of the Congress of the United 
States, a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and as one of thosé through whom 
your voice as the people and as individuals 
is heard in the halls of state. 

Almost every day I read in the papers and 
hear on the floor of the House that the 
American people are not conscious of the 
fact that a great war is going on, that the 
American people don't know in the great 
majority of cases that the United States is 
at war, that the American people think that 
the war is about over, and that we can let 
down. Yes, I read and hear, as you do, this 
copstant diatribe against. both the intelli- 
gence and the patriotism of us Americans, 
I believe that I am at least reasonably sane. 
I don’t believe these things that we read and 
hear are true. 

There is another line too which is consid- 
erably harped upon and to which I call your 
attention. It appears both in. the newspa- 
pers and in the statements of public men. 
It is constituted of the sort of back-handed 
attack upon this, that, and every other kind 
of American who does not perchance agree 
with those who use this line of attack. I 
hear everywhere charges that among us are 
many—too many Americans—who are unwill- 
ing to make sacrifices; that there are among 
us tco many who would be profiteers. I don't 
believe smears along this line, either. 

Not long ago some good friends of mine in 
government, men in positions of high public 
trust made strenuous and able appeals to the 
American -people for unity. 

They were not quite explicit enough as to 
just what kind of unity they meant. One 
of them requested that certain groups “lay 
that pistol down.” Another suggested that 
thos: who were in disagreement with certain 
regulations and directives desist in their 
opposition to them for unity’s sake. It is 
about all of these things that I would talk 
to you tonight, in order to make things as 
clear as I can. I am calling upon the very 


best that is In me, and I only wish that my 
attainments were far greater than they are. 
This I know, that confusion has ever been 
the enemy of attainment. I know that as 
a Nation here on the home front we are in 
the midst of the greatest confusion that has 
ever beset us since our nativity. By trac- 
ing things to their origin we gain more 
rightful ideas of them and understand them 
better. 

If a doctor or a surgeon can ascertain the 
cause of the malady of his patient—if not 
incurable—he may work a cure. However, if 
he treats that patient with cure-alls, pana- 
ceas, and other forms of treatment not 
adapted to the cause of the ailment and its 
correction, he can only effect a cure as a 
cowboy might put it—by the grace of God 
and green apples. 

It seems to me that some of our problems 
on the home front are being attacked by 
this method of hit-or-miss treatment. 

Now let us backtrack a little. Pirst, we 
must know whether we on the home front 
are fighting this war with the same ob- 
jective which fires our heroic sons—yes, and 
our daughters—on the real and far-flung 
battlefronts in this world conflict, In other 
words, what are we fighting for? 

As a humble American Congressman, for 
my part, I believe young Americans every- 
where are fighting to preserve our American 
way of life. They are fighting to preserve 
our country. They are fighting so that when 
this mass malignity which afflicts the whole 
world is over they may come home to an 
America which has been kept fit for them 
to live in—an America filled with the oppor- 
tunities that only the American way has af- 
forded to citizens of the United States; yes, 
since the Stars and Stripes first became the 
emblem of the Land of the Free and the 
Home of the Brave. 

For my part here at home, if these be their 
objectives, I fight shoulder to shoulder with 
them—with the no-surrender sign up as 
long as God gives me life to strive to attain 
these ends. 

Follow me just a moment. The forms into 
which governments that have prevailed 
throughout the history of the world may be 
divided are, first, governments which arise 
out of the people; second, governments which 
arise over the people. Mark this distinction 
well for the purpose of this discussion. Our 
Government belongs to this first class. So 
let us subdivide again our form of govern- 
ment, one by election and representation 
functioning as a democracy; second, govern- 
ments by hereditary succession; and, third, 
those governments which have ever been 
spawned bysdefeatism, born of the idea that 
the “state is our salvation,” such as fascism, 
socialism, nazi-ism, etc., are totalitarian and 
may only function under rigid dictatorships. 
The first of these, the republican, our form 
of government, arises out of the people de- 
riving all of its just powers from the governed 
people and exercising these powers by and 
with their sanction. Our form of government 
is republican in form and democratic in char- 
acter. Under our form and system, a con- 
stitution is a thing antecedent to govern- 
ment which is in fact the creature of such 
constitution. 

The Constitution of the United States was 
born as the result of the use of God-given 
and directed reason on the part of drafting 
forefathers. The quality of reason was again 
required on the part of the people in the 
various States in the exercise of the prerequi- 
sites of ratification by State legislatures or 
by the people assembled in State conventions. 
When these steps were accomplished, accord- 
ing to the Constitution itself, the United 
States of America was born, the seeds of the 
American way of life were planted and bore 
final fruit. This fruit is best exemplified as 
to its quality when with more than 8,000 
years of the history of mankind behind us 
we find no single instance when any other 
nation was ever called upon by Almighty God 
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to shoulder responsibilities comparable to 
those which the United States bears today. 

I beg of you, with all the earnestness and 
emphasis which I can muster, to keep this 
brief analysis in mind; first, that our govern- 
ment of the people, for the people, and by the 
people is a government which arose out of 
and not over the people; second, that it was 
born of reason under God and with true and 
imperishable faith in Him; that this Govern- 
ment was born of the Constitution of the 
United States, and that because of this Gov- 
ernment of ours the American way of life 
came into being—a way of life that is known 
to none of God's children under heaven save 
to us. I beg of you bend close your minds 
and your hearts that you may grasp the true 
significance of the oath of office of those who 
serve you in high positions of public trust 
in the halls of state, 

The American way of life is founded on 
democratic ideals which in turn are sup- 
ported irrevocably—and I pray eternally—by 
faith in the concept that reason in the long 
run controls Americans; second, faith in the 
American individual and his true worth, if 
left free to develop and do his part in the 
American way. 

As to No. 1, of course, man is impelled and 
motivated by a host of emotions and preju- 
dices—desire, greed, lust, hate, envy, etc. 
But then, too, he is immobilized in his 
effective power by confusion, uncertainty, 
etc. But so long as we as Americans 
can feel a just pride in saying—each indi- 
vidual one of us— I am an American,” and 
as long as that truly means that each of us 
has high moral concepts and virtue in the 
long run, reason will prevail. 

Again I repeat I refuse to tolerate the 
thought that Americans cannot be trusted 
to do the reasonable thing. Of all of the 
dangerous defeatist ideas that have been ad- 
vanced, this one, in my opinion, brings more 
real danger to us than any other. It may be 
that those who utter this thought and who 
continually advance the need for more and 
more restrictions, regulations, directives, and 
“red tape” are overcautious, overtrained, and, 
I think, in many cases, too highly educated. 

From these conditions come those grad- 
uates of the school of reformers who have, 
throughout all history, been responsible for 
the major human catastrophes and tragedies 
which mar and spoil the pages of the history 
of mankind. 

Two things can bring us back into the cycle 
of recurrent evidences of major human catas- 
trophes in history. One will be this con- 
tinued lack of confidence in us, the people, 
that we will do the reasonable thing by those 
who man the oars of the ship of state. The 
other will be our evidencing a lack of militant 
and intelligent vigilance in thwarting their 
designs. If these two combine, they will 
bring us to the most tragic page in the his- 
tory of this world which will be read by gen- 
erations of Americans who follow. And if 
this happens, it should haunt us through 
eternity into which we of this generation 
pass when we shuffle off this mortal coil. 

Our republican democracy is the only form 
of government which accepts reason as the 
basis for man’s right to freedom and liberty. 
It is a form of government which morn nearly 
recognizes reason as the basic difference be- 
tween man and animals which herd ard are 
driven to toil and slaughter. 

In speaking to you tonight and addressing 
you as fellow-Americans, I speak to you as 
individuals, as individual compatriots in this 
tragic hour, and I pray you will grant me a 
confidence like that which I grant you. 
Never was a truer saying than that eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty, and that must 
be practiced in our case by upholding and de- 
fending the Constitution against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic. There must be some 
clarion cry which can be heard throughout 
the confines of this great land of ours—yes, 
heard and heeded. There must be something 
to this American way of life which even in 
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the midst of the dark and confusion which 
surrounds us we can all see clearly, and here 
it is, I think join those friends of mine 
who ask for unity of purpose among all 
Americans. I do not mean servile unity, but 
American unity in support of the fountain 
from which the American way of life pours 
forth and in support and defense of the 
foundations of ours underlying and uphold- 
ing this fountain, the Constitution of the 
United States properly interpreted and 
backed up by a united people. 

We have before the Congress a bill which is 
the center of one of the most vicious mael- 
stroms in the sea of confusion which en- 
gulfs us. This bill generally is known as the 
antisubsidy bill. I supported it with all the 
earnestness of my being as an American. 
The Congress has come to no conclusion, 
Really, there is a temporary halt on the part 
of Congress by reason of recessing which re- 
quired an extension of the life of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation for a temporary 
pericd. 1 supported the antisubsidy bill for 
two reasons in voicing my opposition to a 
wide-open subsidy program for the people of 
the United States. I cannot and never will 
believe that American business and the 
American people exclusively are dependent 
upon the Federal Government for their 
salvation. If this should happen—God for- 
bid this should ever become true—it will 
only be because and when our Government 
is no longer a government which grises out 
of the people, but only when it becomes a 
government over the people. The very idea 
of dependence is utterly repulsive to my way 
of thinking because dependency begets sub- 
servience, and the men and women that I 
know and love that constitute the people of 
the United States of America will have to 
change immeasurably in form and stature 
to become the crawling, servile creatures of 
such a monster. 

Again, too, to those who plead for unity, 
may I say to my way of thinking that if 
this unity require submission to the idea 
that Americans are mendicants, it would be 
just as easy for me to agree with the idea 
that we could stop this war by yielding in 
submissive unity to the ideas, ideals, and 
plans of Hitler and Tojo. 

Yes; this would stop the war. A gregt 
American once said, and I quote: “We prefer 
war in all cases to tribute in any form and 
to any people whatsoever.” 

So, my friends, we had better stop, look, 
and listen concerning this subsidy program 
before we so avidly proclaim that we need it 
badly enough to charge our grocery bills to 
those who are fighting this war in fact for 
us, and to their children and to coming gen- 
erations. Such dependence begets sub- 
servience, and it will suffocate the very 
germs of American virtue, and if we fix the 
tentacles of this octopus upon our fair land 
we will have erected and put into operation 
the factories which will produce fit tools for 
the design of misguided ambition and vicious 
and harmful ideology. 

Let us analyze this subsidy proposal briefly. 
Time will not permit more than a brief 
analysis. First, if the Congress permits the 
Commodity, Credit Corporation to subsidize 
producers and distributors and so forth for 
the benefit of the consumers, it will mean 
that the Congress will have financed a means 
for the disintegration of the American way of 
life as we know it. Second, the Congress 
will have financed an already tested and 
tried-out coafusion, which means that this 
confusion will continue. Everyone knows 
that we have had shortagés in almost every 
commodity since the beginning of the op- 
erations of the present O. P. A., and these 
subsidies are required for the making of ad- 
justments in the economic structure because 
of the maladjustments occasioned by ill- 
advised, and in some cases, illegal regulations 
issued by the O. P. A. together with Gov- 
ernment or so-called Executive directives. 
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Third—and don’t be surprised—but if 
Congress allows payment of blank-check 
funds to the Commodity Credit Corporation 
for the establishment of its far- and wide- 
flung subsidy program, this program will be 
put into effect by regulations and direc- 
tives, and you will have no voice in it as the 
American people, because these directives 
and regulations with the force and effect of 
law will not be enacted or drafted by your 
representatives in Congress. 

Fourth, one of these proposed plans to be 
effectuated by regulation, and, shall I say, 
and/or directives, is one which provides that 
the Commodity Credit Corporation shall pur- 
chase all of the products of certain needed 
commodities which it will then reallocate to 
be redistributed and sold through agencies 
of its selection, 

Take, for instance, citrus fruit, Plans are 
already drawn to put this plan into operation, 
Think this over and see what it means. Your 
brains are just as good as mine. And while 
you are thinking, listen to this, as I read from 
article I, section 1, of the Constitution of 
the United States: 

“All legislative power herein granted shall 
be vested in a Conrress of the United States 
which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives.” 

Does the Congress defend and uphold the 
Constitution when it knows that the vast 
spending power involved in this proposed 
subsidy program means that it is to be 
administered under and by virtue and direc- 
tion of regulations and directives with the 
full force and effect of law which are not 
drafted by the Congress—oh, no—but drafted 
and put into effect by individuals who were 
not elected by the people but who hold ap- 
pointive office and who are, therefore, not 
responsible to the people, and that when any 
citizen shall be found in contravention of 
these regulations or directives, or both, that 
he will not be tried in a duly constituted court 
such as contemplated by the Constitution 
and before a jury of his peers, but he will be 
tried in an O. P. A. court from which he has 
no appeal? Can I, as a Representative of 
the American people, sworn to uphold and 
defend the Constitution of the United States, 
tolerate this as being in accordance with 
my oath of office? I don’t think so. And 
if you think that the American way of life 
is worth living and fighting for, I believe you 
think and agree with me. 

Now, let us go a little further in this sub- 
sidy thing. Those who advance the subsidy 
theory say, for instance, that it is either sub- 
sidies or a general increase in the cost of liv- 
ing. This fantastic allegation may sound 
plausible unless one considers the alterna- 
tive to subsidies. Simply stated, it is con- 
trolled adjustment of demand and supply 
based upon flexibility in pricing. Under such 
a plan, as demand increases prices would in- 
crease. As price increases induced produc- 
tion demand is overtaken by supply and then 
prices decréase. That has been always the 
American way. As a matter of fact, subsidies 
continued long would mean an inevitable 
increase in the cost of living as they inevita- 
bly mean an increase in the real dangers of 
inflation. First, subsidies of the kind con- 
templated do nothing to induce production, 
but in fact discourage it. Ask any beef cat- 
tleman or any farmer. And as a result, if 
subsidies are inflicted, supply soon may be 
expected to decrease, and as a consequence 
of more persons with more purchasing power 
bidding more money for less goods, the pres- 
sure for price increases resulting from sub- 
sidies would be greater and persist longer than 
in the case of the natural alternative. 

The argument that it is either subsidies or 
a general increase in the cost of living rests 
on no other foundation than the age-old 
strategy employed by those who brought So- 
cialist states into being, that your opponent 
is doing what you know you are doing and 
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thus attempts to divert your attention from 
your own guilt. 

Another charge, it is consumer subsidies 
or inflation. This charge almost answers it- 
self in the American forum of reason. First, 
any price increase does not mean inflation. 
There was a general increase In the price 
level during the last World War that was 
much greater than anything that has taken 
place during a corresponding pericd in this 
war, yet there was no inflation. This charge 
is also as fantastic as it is untrue, because it 
attempts to delude the American people into 
believing that consumer subsidies are not in- 
flationary where they have a much greater 
and more fundamental inflationary effect 
upon conditions than any price increases that 
might reasonably be expected or anticipated, 
Again, guilt cannot long be concealed by 
charging that opponents are doing the same 
thing. It is not a choice between consumer 
subsidies and inflation. It is a case of con- 
sumer subsidies and much more and quicker 
inflation than otherwise. 

Another one: The proponents say an in- 
crease in the cost of living means that there 
must be wage increases, This is like the 
old moct question, “Which came first, the hen 
or the egg?“ When thé Price Control Act cf 
1942 became law in January of that year, 
it never touched the main factor in a price 
structure—wages and earnings. A mad rush 
had already taken place on the part of labor 
leaders to get every possible advantage be- 
fore the expected amendment to the Price 
Act took place, This came in Octcber 1942, 
following a period of almost unprecedented 
political wage gyrations. So far as those 
most vociferous for concealed subsidies are 
concerned, it must be pointed out that they 
had already got their wage increases, That 
was the cause of the price increase which 
was made inevitable and which has since only 
partly run out, the inescapable course to 
which all were automatically committed once 
these wage increases were put into effect. 

And then they say opponents of subsidies 
have no alternative to propcse—which, of 
course, is sheer bunk, The entire cattle in- 
dustry, for instance, offered a plan, which 
was accepted by Chester Davis, then War 
Food Administrator; Prentiss M. Brown, then 
O. P. A. Administrator; and by General Greg- 
ory, Quartermaster General of the United 
States Army, but this plan was not put into 
effect because the subsidy boys would have 
been out of court. 

In the last World War, controlled prices 
worked quite successfully. in the United 
States. Similar and clear-cut measures 
should be taken in this country now, before 
the almost criminal impotence which has 
been evidenced condemns this Nation to 
something far worse than German Inflation, 
the Mississippi Bubble, etc. 

The alternative to subsidies, and I will give 
you one now, is the creation of a proper 
price-control agency given necessary discre- 
tionary power to act. The paper shortage of 


this Nation could be much helped by doing 


this and then putting to use the countless 
volumes of embalmed printed regulations 
and red tape now dragging this Nation to- 
ward starvation. There are all kinds and 
more of the same class of argument for these 
subsidies, but my imagination is not fertile 
enough to cope with the factory of foreign 
ideology which spawned this theory. They 
never run out of ammunition and paper. 
And an American who hews to the line can't 
go so far afield from fact and shoot fancy 
in his gun. When somebody suggests, “Lay 
that pistol down,” I hope that suggestion is 
heard and heeded by those who are shooting 
at our constitutional form of republican de- 
mocracy based on reason and a faith in God. 

I have never believed that there could be 


two war fronts as far as the United States 


was concerned. The home front and the 
World War front must be identical in both 
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objective and patriotic backing if what we 
are fighting for, the continuity of the Ameri- 
can way of life and of our system of govern- 
ment, is the goal. I cannot make an argu- 
ment upon an appeal which is based upon 
more or less rash assumptions, but I can 
and do present this plea for American unity 
to preserve on the home front those priceless 
attributes which make up the source of that 
pride which you feel when they ask you where 
you are from and you say, “I am an Ameri- 
can.” 

The very soul of the American people is 
made up of their faith, and I propose this 
challenge from the Book of the God in whom 
we trust: “For what is a man profited if he 
shall gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul.” 


Taking Inventory 
EXTENSÍON OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, every good 
businessman takes an inventory or 
“takes stock” at the close of eath year 
to determine profits or losses, to learn 
whether the year just closed was a good 
year or a bad year. Now that the Pres- 
ident has officially declared the New Deal 
era ended and has announced that the 
era ahead shall be known as the Win 
the War Era, the American people, in- 
terested stockholders in the now defunct 
New Deal, are entitled to an inventory 
to determine whether New Deal assets 
balance or outweigh New Deal liabilities. 
In making such an inventory and in at- 
tempting to strike a balance, we believe 
the following items should be placed on 
the credit side of the New Deal ledger: 

First. Our Federal deposit insurance 
laws that guarantee bank deposits and 
tend to establish a sound banking sys- 
tem. 

Second. Our Social-Security System 
that provides old-age pensions and un- 
employment-insurance compensation. 

Third. Our minimum-wage and maxi- 
mum-hours labor laws. 

Fourth. The Securities and Exchange 
Commission—with all its faults. 

While these assets, like all new ven- 
tures in the field of legislation, are far 
from being perfect, and while we con- 
cede they need revision and clarification, 
yet we believe they constitute progress in 
the right direction and should properly 
be classed as New Deal assets. 

The following items we would place on 
the debit side of the New Deal ledger: 

First. Unlimited deficit spending, re- 
sulting in a huge national debt and heavy 
taxes—entirely aside from regular war 
expenditures. 

Second. A great, growing, and danger- 
ous concentration of power in the Fed- 
eral Government—over and above neces- 
sary war powers. 

Third. Unnecessary and unreasonable 
bureaucratic control over American bus- 
iness and the private affairs of American 


citizens—entirely aside from necessary 
war controls. 

Fourth. A complete failure in han- 
dling or solving our labor problems, 
which has resulted in the present cha- 
otic labor situation, 

Fifth. The creation of over 2,000 new 
Government bureaus and commissions 
during the New Deal era, which has re- 
sulted in an increase in the Federal pay 
roll from $1,000,000,000 per year when 
the New Deal took over to $6,000,000,000 
per year where it is at present; also an 
increase from 570,000 Federal civilian 
employees to 3,250,000, Federal civilian 
employees. 

The American people, contributing 
stockholders in the Federal Government, 
must decide now whether the New Deal 
assets outweigh the New Deal liabilities, 
and they must also decide now whether 
they want the same management to con- 
tinue to operate their business for the 
next 4 years. 

Mr. Speaker, in connection with the 
President’s official act in closing out the 
New Deal set-up, and his announced in- 
tention to resume business under the new 
name, “Win the War”’—but under the 
same old management—The Milwaukee 
Sentinel of Friday, December 31, 1943, 
discussed quite thoroughly the situation 
that confronts the American people as a 
result of the President’s action. Because 
this editorial supplements and enriches 
my own thought on this subject, I in- 
clude it as a part of these remarks, for 
the consideration of my colleagues in the 
House: 


THE TWILIGHT OF THE NEW DEAL 


So now the White House commands us all 
to forget about the New Deal. 

We are admonished that Mr. Roosevelt 
wants to discard its soiled and tattered name 
and to substitute some new political moniker 
like “the win the war party.” 

Of course, the obvious purpose of that 
maneuver is to label all opposition to the 
fourth-term candidate as “the lose the war 
party.” 

That unjust and unscrupulous designation 
will include a vast multitude of good citizens. 

It will include all those who are opposed 
to the New Deal and have been ever since they 
began to understand it. - 

It will include all those who are opposed to 
Caesarism and to self-perpetuation in public 
Office. 

It will include all those who are opposed to 
demagogic taxation. 

It will include all those who are opposed to 
labor-union racketeering. 

It will include all those who are opposed to 
a swollen bureaucracy of millions of pay- 
rollees. 

It will include all those who are opposed to 
a cowed and subservient Congress. 

It will include all those who are opposed to 
a truckling or complaisant judiciary. 

It will include all those who are opposed to 
putting and keeping Communists in govern- 
mental jobs. 

It will include all those who are opposed to 
regimentation of the people. 

It will include all those who are opposed to 
the socialization of industry. 

It will include all those who are opposed to 
the confiscation of private property and pri- 
vate incomes. ad 

It will include all those who are opposed to 
unnecessary censorship of the press and radio. 

It will include all those who are opposed to 
secret treaties, entered into without the ad- 
vice and approval of the Senate. 
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It will include all those who are opposed 
to making a partisan political machine of 
the armed forces. ` 

It will include all those who are opposed 
to the appointment to lucrative New Deal 
sinecures of “lame ducks” repudiated by the 
people. 

It will include all those who are opposed 
to factional strife and class conflict in Amer- 
ica, 

It will include all those who are opposed 
to the wholesale purchase of ballots by the 
payment of Treasury bounties to favored 
groups. 

It will include all those who are opposed to 
Federal connivance with corrupt State and 
municipal political machines. 

It will include all those who are opposed 
to squandering the people's money on eccen- 
tric and visionary projects. 

It will include all those who are opposed 
to boondoggling at home or abroad. 

It will include all those who believe in 
supporting and obeying the Constitution of 
the United States. 

It will include all those who beliéve in the 
faithful preservation of State’s rights where- 
by the rights of the people of the States are 
protected. 

It will include all those who believe in 
government by laws, not by men. 

It will include all those who believe in 
free enterprise instead of collectivism. 

It will include all those who believe in the 
American principle of protective tariffs. ` 

It will include all those who believe in re- 
inforeing and enforcing the selective immi- 
gration laws. 

It will include all those who believe in the 
right of every American to enjoy the just 
rewards of his own ability and diligence. 

It will include all those who believe in the 
proat motive. 

It will include all those who believe that 
industrial and commercial concerns should 
be permitted to accumulate and utilize re- 
Serves out of earnings. 

It will include all those who believe that 
individuals should be permitted to accumu- 
late savings and to invest their own money 
in legitimate ventures. 

* It will include all those who believe in 
family inheritances and in philanthropic be- 
quests and benefactions, 

It will therefore include all those who be- 
lieve in the proven benefits of capitalism. 

It will include all those who believe that 
persons indicted by Federal grand juries 
should be tried in their own districts and not 
be transported or required to appear else- 
where to be tried among strangers at great 
expense and jeopardy to themselves, 

It will include all those who believe that 
politicians should be subject to the same 
high rules of morality and honesty as busi- 
nessmen are expected to be. 

It will include all those who believe in in- 


“tegrity, a virtue which the New Deal has 


often extolled but seldom exhibited. 

In sum; Mr. Roosevelt’s prospective “lose 
the war party” will include more than haif 
of the population of the country and a good 
deal more than half of the States, 

Particularly, it will include millions upon 
millions of devotedly patriotic Americans 
who are helping America to win the war— 
whose sons and brothers are helping to fight 
the war—and without whose loyal sacrifices 
and labors America would surely be defeated, 

Would it not he an action of utter baseness 
to seek a partisan advantage by falsely 
identifying these good citizens as desiring 
their country’s misfortune because their po- 
litical opinions on constitutional and domes- 
tic issues happen to be their own and at vari- 
ance with the policies of Mr. Roosevelt’s dis- 
credited New Deal? 
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Mustering-Out Pay for the Armed 


Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RANULF COMPTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. COMPTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following letter and 
statement: 

THE MILITARY ORDER 
OF THE PURPLE HEART, 
Washington, D. C., January 3, 1944. 
Hon. RANULF COMPTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mon Compton: Pursuant to our con- 
versation some short time ago relative to leg- 
islat‘on now pending before Congress, S. 1543 
and H. R. 3799, bills to provide for payment of 
mustering-cut pay to members of the armed 
forces, and for other purposes, please permit 
me to, on behalf of the Military Order of the 
Purple Heart, express to you personally and 
for the record, the feeling and attitude of the 
Military Order of the Purple Heart toward 
such legislation. 

Assuring you of our appreciation for in- 
terest displayed by you as a Member of Con- 
gress and of the Military Order of the Purple 
Heart in support of this legislation, we beg 
to remain. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK HALEY, 
National Service Director. 


S. 1543 provides for mustering-out pay- 
ments in sums ranging from $500 to $200 
under provisions outlined in the act and fur- 
ther provides that mustering-out payment 
shall not be made to any officer holding a 
rank above that of colonel in the Army or of 
any equivalent rank in any of the other 
branches of the armed services of the United 
States. This bill passed the Senate Decem- 
ber 17, 1923. 

H. R. 3799, now before the Committee on 
Military Affairs, differs in two major respects 
with the Senate bill: (1) In that it reduces 
the maximum amount of mustering-out pay 
from $500 to $300; and (2) in that it reduces 
the rank from colonel to captain in the Army 
or of the equivalent rank in other branches 
of service as eligible to receive mustering- 
out pay. 

As to the first provision in H. R, 3799, re- 
duction in maximum amount of mustering- 
out pay, $300 as compared with $500 provided 
in the Senate bill 1543, much may be said for 
and/or against H. R. 3799 as it applies to the 
maximum amount in the bill, and we will not 
enter into any lengthy discussion of that 
phase of the bill, as there are other questions 
involving wounded discharged veterans 
which we, as an organization composed ex- 
clusively of men having been wounded in 
combat with an enemy, are vitally interest- 
ed irr. 

As to the second provision in H. R. 3799, 
fixing the rank of captain in the Army or the 
equivalent rank in other branches of the 
armed forces as the highest ranking officer 
eligible for muster-out payment, the Military 
Order of the Purple Heart is definitely op- 
posed to this, It being our contention that 
this provision constitutes a rank injustice to 
men that are just as human, just as much a 
soldier as the captain or the private, and in 
this war as fully exposed to enemy fire and 
the danger of becoming a battle casualty. 
Aside from the fact that it may only be due 


to the fortunes of war that many men have 
been promoted to higher rank, their liabili- 
ties after discharge from service may well be 
as great as those of lower ranks. We there- 
fore support the provision contained in the 
Senate bill 1543, including officers up to the 
rank of colorel as eligible for mustering-out 
pay and oppose the lower rank provision in 
H. R. 3799. Other bills have also been intro- 
duced in Congress providing assistance to 
men being discharged from service in various 
ways. 

The Military Order of the Purple Heart 
strongly urges Congress to enact legislation 
without any further delay providing immedi- 
ate financial support of the thousands of 
wounded and disabled veterans from this 
war already discharged from Army and Navy 
hospitals and from the service, who, pending 
the exceedingly slow process in having their 
claims adjudicated by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, are left stranded without any visible 
means of support, unable to work or find im- 
mediate work, having shed their blood in de- 
fense of our flag and country; being of no 
further use in the service, they are set adrift. 

The Military Order of the Purple Heart 
must and will insist that these wounded vet- 
erans be properly cared for at all times start- 
ing with the day they are discharged from 
service; as an organization composed of men 
knowing full well the horrors of war, we 
stand pledged to, by all honorable means, 
work for the enactment of legislation that 
will save these blood brothers of ours from a 
repetition of what happened to us after the 
end of the World War. 


— —— — 


Crepe on the Doors of 500,000 American 
Homes 


EXTENSION GF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES M. CURLEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr, CURLEY. Mr. Speaker, the of- 
ficial report on the air war as presented 
under date of January 4, 1944, by Gen. H. 
H. Arnold is the most lucid, comprehen- 
sive, and courageous presentation that 
has been made by any Government of- 
ficial from the beginning of the present 
war. General Arnold occupies a most 
unique position in that he has been a 
pioneer for aviation for more than one- 
quarter of a century. When Billy Mitch- 
ell was demanding an air program, Gen- 
eral Arnold was one of a very limited 
number of men in the Army of the 
United States that took sides with Mitch- 
ell and that shared his views as to the 
indispensable part that could be played 
through control of the air. Under his 
brilliant and able leadership the impos- 
sible has become the possible and from 
1938 the total military personnel in the 
Air Forces has increased from 21,125 to 
the present force of 2,385,000 in 1944. 
The military airplane production under 
his splendid leadership in 1938 repre- 
sented a total weight of air frames of 
5,500,000 pounds and in 1943 this has 
increased to 667,000,000 pounds. It is 
today accepted that control of the air 
and control of the sea marks the end of 
German and Japanese power and that 
from now on they are destined to lose 
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battles and it is but a question of time 
when both will be defeated. 

The proposition that the United States 
furnish more than 70 percent of the 
armed forces to be utilized in the in- 
vasion of Germany, coupled with the 
growing demand that the invasion be- 
gin at the earliest possible date, can 
mean but one thing—the loss of upward 
of 500,000 American boys. Personally, I 
can see no great harm that would result 
in a prolongation of the war for a period 
of perhaps 3 months, provided that dur- 
ing this period the Air Forces continue to 
bomb German territory and German- 
held territory—since from the character 
of destruction that has been wrought 
during the past 30 days, invasion might 
then be possible at the end of a 3-month 
period without imperiling the lives of too 
many of our American boys. The reports 
that have emanated from Germany in 
those sections where intensive bombing 
has taken place, like Berlin, indicate that 
the loss of lives in this one city alone has 
to date been in excess of 250,000. 

A continuance of bombing on an in- 
creased scale might result, within a pe- 
ricd of 60 to 90 days, in an overthrow 
of the Hitlerites, making unnecessary the 
bloody invasion and hand-to-hand fight- 
ing by our boys, which would result in 
crepe on the doors of more than 590,000 
American homes. I have been repeatedly 
asked the question by men in the service 
and others during the Christmas vaca- 
tion, What is America fighting for? And 
provided we proceed on the invasion of 
Germany without bombing for a period 
of 3 months, it becomes an impossible 
question to answer, since there is but one 
answer—we are fighting to destroy the 
manhood of America for the benefit of 
other nations. 

I do not want to see crepe on the doors 
of the homes of 500,000 American boys, 
provided we can prevent it; and I be- 
lieve by following the judgment and the 
leadership of General Arnold in the 
bombing of German-held territory for a 
period of 3 months, we can prevent. it; 
and it is clearly our duty to do this in 
the interest of America and American 
boys, American mothers, and American 
homes. 

The contribution of General Arnold to 
the winning of the war has been sum- 
marized in an editorial published in the 
Boston Daily Record of Jahuary 10, 1944, 
which is here presented: 

AN ACHIEVEMENT OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 

Gen. Henry H. Arnold, Chief of the United 
States Army Air Forces, is fight in saying 
that the American people are entitled to 
know the impressive and inspiring story of 
their magnificent military aviation estab- 
lishment. 

He is unquestionably right that American 
military aviation is now the largest and most 
powerful, the most efficient, and the best 
manned in the world. 

He is especially right that the credit for 
the building of this tremendous and won- 
derful establishment belongs to our 130,000,- 
000 American people. 

It is a grand report on the American air 
forces which General Arnold is now able to 
make. 

And we may be sure that General Arnold 
takes a particular and profound pleasure and 
satisfaction in making it, 
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General Arnold is not a “Johnny-come- 
lately” among military aviation advocates. 

He knew that at the beginning of this war, 
and long before the war, American military 
aviation was pathetically and almost fatally 
deficient. 

He knew the martyred Billy Mitchell was 
right about the shortcomings of American 
military aviation. 

He knew that the near-annihilation of 
American air forces in the Pacific was some- 
thing we had long asked for by being un- 
prepared, and that what we suffered at the 
hands of the Japanese in Hawaii and the 
Philippines was the price and penalty of our 
unpreparedness. 

No American airman approved of our pre- 
war aviation policy, and General Arnold liked 
it least of all. 

That is why he makes his present report 
with such pleasure and satisfaction. 

It is indeed a grand report. 

It discloses that the personnel of the Army 
Air Forces, which totaled only 101,227 men in 
1941, has now reached the huge aggregate of 
2,385,000 officers and men. 

It discloses that our pitifully small force of 
1,157 combat planes available in 1941 has been 
stepped up to the tune of a 15 months’ pro- 
duction rate of 145,000 planes. 

Our aeronautical production since Pearl 
Harbor is in a realm little short of the mirac- 
ulous, as General Arnold recites. 

Up to last October 31, the American air 
forces had flown 250,000 combat sorties 
against the enemy. 

It had expended more than 40,000,000 
rounds of ammunition in combat. 

It had consumed nearly 2,000,000,000 gal- 
lons of gasoline. 

It had destroyed, probably destroyed, and 
damaged a total of 13,867 enemy planes. 

And in addition to all this, American aero- 
nautical production reached the stage in these 
years of war which enabled it to export 26,- 
900 planes to our allies. 

As General Arnold summarizes this marvel- 
ous achievement of the American people: 

“Two years after Pearl Harbor, we have 
reached the moment when the basic change 
in our strategic position has become ap- 
parent to all. 

It is now plain that for us the beginning 
has ended, and that for our enemies the end 
has begun. 

“After a period of desperate, if resourceful, 
maneuvering with consistently outnumbered 
forces, the United Nations have mounted and 
are about to mount greater crushing aerial 
forces on every front. 

“The Army Air Forces are now in the 
process of fulfilling a historic and decisive 
mission.” 

This is indeed the achievement of all of 
the American people. 

It has been achieved by and because of the 
beneficial and efficient and productive system 
of American free enterprise. 

It is the product and the reward and the 
protector of our free, democratic American 
way of life, and of the free institutions we 
maintain and the principles and ideals to 
which we adhere. 


War Relocation Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ANTON J. JOHNSON 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. ANTON J. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, a high-school teacher, under a 
year contract to the city of Macomb 


school board, was refused a release from 
her contract because there was no 
teacher available to fill her place. In 
spite of her contract, she quit her posi- 
tion for a higher-paid position offered 
her by the War Relocation Authority to 
teach the Japs. What the home folks 
are now thinking would be best told by 
the following editorial in the Macomb 
Journal under date of December 18, 1943: 


Students of Macomb High School have lost 
the services of their history teacher. The 
Macomb board of education was financially 
unable to meet the salary offer of the War 
Relocation Authority, which “pirated” the 
teacher, in violation of her teaching contract, 
to obtain her services in the teaching of 
young Japs and young Jap-Americans. 

In the view of W. R. A. the Japs come first. 
W. R. A. has no interest whatsoever in the 
welfare and education of American young- 
sters. W. R. A. is not only disloyal in its in- 
terests but is unethical in that it was a party 
in the Macomb case to the breaking of a 
teacher’s contract. 

W. R. A. is powerful because it has available 
for spending millions in public funds—public 


funds supplied in part by the parents of the 


American college students whose desks have 
been taken over by Japs, and by the parents 
of Macomb school children whose history 
teacher will henceforth devote herself to the 
enlightenment of the young Nipponese. 

W. R. A. can and does virtually force col- 
leges to accept Jap students. These Jap stu- 
dents, who are of the age of military service, 
occupy seats which would be occupied by 
American 18-year-dlds if these American 18- 
year-olds were not in uniform, ready to give 
their lives, if need be, to subdue the savages 
who are the blood relatives of the Japs who 
have their college seats. 

The millions in public funds it has avail- 
able enables W. R. A. to take its pick of teach- 
ers to look after the education of the younger 
generation of its pets. What happens to the 
American youngster whose teacher has been 
“pirated” is presumably something for the 
parent, who is helping to pay the bill for 
W. R. A., to worry about. W. R. A. certainly 
is not concerned. 

W. R. A. was not even concerned when the 
parents of some of these Jap students built a 
still at the Tule Lake relocation center and 
launched prosperous bootlegging careers. 
W. R. A. was not concerned about the waste 
and theft of food by its charges. W. R. A. 
was concerned only briefly when some of its 
lifter-uppers were threatened and chased in- 
doors by their rebellious charges. 

W. R. A. is rotten and dizzy to the core 
and should be done away with. The agency 
charged with shepherding the Japs in Amer- 
ica should have a new name and all new 
personnel. 

The new chief should either be able to see 
some facts that are perfectly plain or Con- 
gress should write a list of rules and direc- 
tions for him. 

It is not contended that all of the Japs and 
Japanese-Americans are disloyal. The per- 
centage of disloyal may be very small. But 
even if all of them are loyal they should ex- 
pect no privileges beyond the privileges en- 
joyed by Americans. 

Is it so important that young Japs continue 
their education without interruption when 
practically all young Americans are in the 
uniform of their country? Young Americans 
have not only seen their educations inter- 
rupted; some have been forced to leave wives 
and babies, 

Is there any honor or justice in a system 
which encourages teachers, under contract 
to teach American children, to break con- 
tracts and take higher pay to teach young 
Japs? 

Can there be any confidence in an agency 
which has permitted bootlegging, vandalism, 
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arson, and other crimes among the danger- 
ous aliens in its charge? 

W. R. A. represents an extreme in cockeyed 
justice. It is cockeyed justice of a kind to 
choke on. 

But better than choking, write your Repre- 
sentatives in the National Congress. Write 
your district Congressman and your Con- 
gressman at Large. Write both of your Sen- 
ators. These men help to control the purse 
strings of the agency that stole the history 
teacher; the agency that cannot bear to see 
an interruption in the educational programs 
of the youthful Japs we unfortunately have 
on our hands. 

Write your Representatives in the National 
Congress but practice the same restraint in 
the choice of words that we practiced in this 
blurb. The use of profanity violates postal 
regulations. 


Soldiers in Demand for Vote 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE WORLEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following news article 
and editorial: 


SOLDIERS IN DEMAND FOR VOTE—HIT STATE 
PLAN—SAY UNIFORM BALLOTING LAW NEEDED 


ALGIERS, January 7.—The Stars and Stripes, 
published for several hundred thousand 
American soldiers in this theater, declares in 
an editorial to appear in Saturday’s issue that 
soldiers polled by the Army newspaper are 
overwhelmingly in favor of participating in 
United States elections this year and calls 
upon Congress to enact a uniform balloting 
law. 


LITTLE TIME TO SPARE 


The two-column editorial, a rarity in the 
Stars and Stripes, expresses disappointment 
in a Senate-approved measure which leaves 
soldier balloting up to the States. 

Soldiers believe, it says, that they would be 
unable to make proper use of the franchise 
unless Congressmen passed some kind of uni- 
form law making it simple for citizen soldiers 
to vote. 

They asked the question: “Can you imagine 
what percentage will actually vote if each has 
to proceed through various State methods, 
most of them not even knowing the require- 
ments of their respective States? The process 
takes months, and we have little time to 
spare.” 

The editorial continues: “The writers, 
members of a single battalion representing 
every section of the Nation, said soldiers on 
the front want to fight, and they want to 
vote. We on the front are determined to use 
bullets and ballots, 

“The theme of other letters has been that 
men and women in uniform are under the 
same obligation to exercise the franchise as 
civilians.” 

The editorial quotes the majority of soldiers 
as feeling that a Congressman’s remark that 
they were more concerned with the fate of 
the Varga girl than with voting was in bad 
taste, and that the vote issue was too funda- 
mental to be made the subject of a “wise- 
erack.” 

Referring again to its poll, the paper says 
soldier -letters and statements indicate that 
they are primarily concerned with the right 
to vote for its own sake, and reflect the belief 
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that members of the American citizen army, 
even if outside the continental limits of the 
United States, retain the basic rights and 
privileges of citizenship. 

They do not feel they are asking Congress 
for any special privilege. They feel they are 
asking for a simple right. 

It adds that the nearer the soldiers have 
been to the fighting, the more st ongly they 
feel on the subject, as the Naples edition has 
received more mail about it than the African 
editions, 


The State of the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER A. LYNCH 


OF NEW YORK i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herein a radio ađdress delivered by me 
on December 30, 1943, on the state-of- 
the-Nation program over WHN, New 
York: 

One of the most important pieces of legis- 
lation that is before Congress has to do with 
the renegotiation of war contracts. Most 
people have been giving their attention to 
the taxes that have been or may hereafter be 
imposed upon them. But equally important 
to the raising of revenue for the successful 
conduct of the war is the necessity of seeing 
that a new crop of war millionaires is not 
developed as in World War No. 1. 

Time after time it has been said that profit 
should be taken out of war. To many that 
was only @ platitude; to others it meant an 
obligation to be enforced as far as it reason- 
ably could be. 

To the credit of American business it 
should be said that the majority of business- 
men have not sought to make excessive 
profits, but there are always some who, even 
while the men in service are giving up their 
lives for their country, are complaining that 
the Government is impeding American initia- 
tive and American incentive by restricting 
their profits. 

As a member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee before which hearings cn renegotia- 
tion were held, I had the opportunity to 
hear first hand the testimony of witnesses 
representing business and also to study the 
testimony given before the Naval Affairs 
Committee and I have come to the definite 
conclusion that renegotiation is necessary, 
not only from the Government point of view 
but actually in the interest of business it- 
self. 

When you find business concerns of their 
own yolition coming to the Government and 
saying, “We are making too much profit—our 
original estimates were too high,” it typifies 
the American businessman of foresight who 
has over the years built up gocdwill and 
who does not want to be accused of war 
profiteering. 

On the other hand, you have companies 
that have in the years prior to the war made 
little or no profit and they think this is the 
time for a financial killing. I have in mind 
one company that lost money practically 
every year from 1930 through 1939—then 
came the war work and in 1942 that company 
made $17,000,000 profit and vigorously op- 
posed any reduction of that excessive profit. 
I have in mind a witness who protested most 
vigorously that he was op) to war 
profiteering. On cross-examination I showed 
that in 1940 his salary was $60,000 per an- 
num and in 1942 it was $205,000 per an- 


num. If those cases are not indicative of war 
profiteering, I simply don’t know what a war 
profiteer is. To me it is unconscionable to 
permit such situations to continue and I 
think the only way to prevent their con- 
tinuance is through renegotiation of their 
contracts. 

The Army and Navy are doing a splendid 
job of renegotiation. Too much credit can- 
not be given to Under Secretary of War Pat- 
terson and Under Secretary of the Navy For- 
restal and their splendid staffs. They have 
already saved the Government more than 
$5,500,000,000—twice as much money as the 
new revenue bill will produce in additional 
tax receipts. In these days when we are be- 
ginning to scrape the bottom of the barrel for 
revenue to carry on the war, 65.500, 000,000 
means a great deal to the American taxpayer. 
The present law can be improved, but the 
drive to cripple it should be defeated. 


Governor Schricker’s Plan for Voting 
by Men and Women in the Armed 
Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, believing 
that every man and woman in the over- 
seas service of the United States is en- 
titled to register his or her choice for 
candidates for all offices in the coming 
elections I have today introduced a bill 
which is intended to guarantee that 
right. 

Surely the men who are offering their 
lives on the fighting fronts to preserve 
our cherished liberties and the Ameri- 
can way of life are entitled to vote with- 
out qualifications, restrictions, or limi- 
tations for the men and women they 
want to manage our public effairs. 

The bill I have introduced may proper- 
ly be designated as the Indiana Plan. 
Its author is Gov. Henry F, Schricker of 
cur State. 2 

Its merit is its simplicity. 

Under this plan the Federal Govern- 
ment’s part in soldier voting would be 
limited to the distribution of application 
cards to those in the armed services. 
The application card would be substi- 
tuted in lieu of the registration systems 
of the various States. Otherwise the 
voting methods of the States would oper- 
ate in their entirety. Thus the compli- 
cations and costs of the numerous other 
plans proposed and the likelihood of law- 
suits that would result from upsetting 
regular State procedure would be 
avoided. 

Other plans pending before Congress 
give the servicemen and women the right 
only to vote for candidates for Federal 
offices. This limitation will not satisfy 
the soldiers and it will not satisfy the 
country. I predict that it would be bit- 
terly resented by men and women in the 
service who, in many instances, would be 
more interested in candidates for local 
and State offices than in candidates 
for Federal offices. Under Governor 
Schricker’s plan the soldier and the 
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women in the service would have the 
opportunity to vote all of the ballots pre- 
sented to the other voters of his or her 
home State. 

One of the highly commendable fea- 
tures of Governor Schricker’s plan is that 
the men and women abroad who avail 
themselves of its provisions will be.com- 
plying with all of the laws of the States 
in which they have their home residences. 
This means that elections will be con- 
ducted under the tried and tested laws 
of the various States, and will insure 
legality of elections. If some compli- 
cated plan of voting involving many in- 
novations is adopted it is almost certain 
that defeated candidates will be encour- 
aged to bring suits without end and there 
is likely to be a turmoil of litigation. 

Governor Schricker’s plan is, I think, a 
very worth-while product of his usual 
sound thinking, simple, direct, with much 
torecommendit. Iam glad to introduce 
it in the form of a bill, and I hope it will 
have the meticulous and careful consid- 
eration which I believe it deserves. For 
further information I submit a copy of a 
letter which our Governor has written to 
Senator Green, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, 
It is as follows: 


DECEMBER 31, 1943. 
Hon. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Privl- 
leges and Elections, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Green: Answering your 
telegram of December 31, I am pleased to ad- 
vise that I have definitely decided to call a 
special session of our general assembly early 
in the new year to consider legislation rela- 
tive to absentee voting for our men and 
women in the armed service. 

I fecl that I can assure you that the people 
of Indiana are almost unanimous in their 
support of any needed changes in our elec- 
tion laws that will make this possible. 

I have given considerable thought to the 
several bills on this subject now before the 
Congress, and I make bold to suggest that a 
much simpler plan should be adopted. Since 
the Constitution delegates to the States the 
responsibility of setting up the election ma- 
chinery, I feel that it would be dangerous 
and unnecessary to abridge this right even 
in times of war. 

To make possible the right of suffrage for 
those in the armed services we will need the 
fuliest cooperation between the Federal and 
State Governments, and to this end I should 
like to make the following simple suggestion: 

1. Let the Congress provide for the distri- 
bution of application cards to every man and 
woman in the armed service. This should 
be done as early as possible in the coming 
year. 

2. These cards should be addressed to the 
secretary of state of the State in which the 
soldier claims residence, and on the reverse 
side should carry the application for bal- 
lots and the recital of a few pertinent facts 
concerning the voter's qualification. 

3. The voter should be required to sign 
this application in the presence of a com- 
missioned officer, and the card should also 
give the post-office address to which the bal- 
lot should be mailed. 

4. Upon the arrival of these cards at the 
office of the secretary of state, they would 
be forwarded to the home counties of the 
applicant and the local election board could 
determine the eligibility of the voter, and 
also the precinct where his yote should be 
registered. 

5. Every State now having a registration 
law could easily adopt an amendment which 
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would recognize the application card in Heu 
of the existing registration requirements. 

6. Under this plan our State could forward 
the Federal, State, and local ballots to every 
applicant and he could participate in the 
entire election. 

7. The ballots should be returned in a 
suitable envelope, addressed to the election 
clerk in the home county of the applicant, 
and on the reverse side should carry the 
signature of the voter properly attested by a 
commissioned officer in the armed forces. 

Under this plan the Federal Government 
would be obliged only to furnish and distrib- 
ute the application cards to those in the 
armed services, wherever they may be, and 
thus would avoid the complications and cost 
of the present plans now before the Congress. 

I think you will agree that it would be 
next to impossible for the States to under- 
take such a distribution or to make much 
headway in trying to locate these absentee 
voters. If these cards could be returned to 
the States on or before August 1, I am of 
the opinion that most of these men and 
women would have an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the election. We would have 3 
full months in which to mail the ballots to 
the voters and to receive them in the home 
counties in time for the election. 

We would feel very greatly honored if 
your committee would give thoughtful con- 
sideration to this rather simple plan. We 
know that it would work admirably in In- 
diana, and I am persuaded that it could be 
made effective in all of the States of the 
Union. Under this arrangement the soldier 
would be voting under the same conditions 
and same laws that pertain to all other 
voters of his State. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Henry F. Scuricker, 
Governor. 


The text of the bill I have today intro- 
duced embodies the essential features 
of the Governor’s idea and leaves the 
details to be worked out in committee. 
It is as follows: 


An act to provide a plan of voting for men 
and women in the armed services of the 
United States 
Be it enacted, ete., That as soon as possible 

after the passage of this act the Secretary of 

War and the Secretary of the Navy shall 

arrange to distribute application cards to 

every man and woman in the armed services. 

These cards shall be addressed to the sec- 
retary of state of the State in which the 
serviceman or woman claims residence. The 
reverse side of the card shall carry the appli- 
cation for ballots and the post-office address 
to which the ballots shall be mailed and a 
few pertinent facts concerning the voter's 
qualification. _ 

The voter shall be required to sign this 
application card in the presence of a com- 
missioned officer. 

Upon the arrival of these cards at the 
Office of the secretary of state they shall be 
routed to the home counties of the appli- 
cants to enable the local election board in 
each instance to determine the eligibility 
of the voter and the precinct where his or 
her vote should be registered, 

The ballots, after being marked by the 
voters in the usual manner prescribed by 
law, shall be returned in a suitable envelope 
addressed to the election clerk of the home 
county of the applicant. The reverse side of 
the envelope shall carry the signature of the 
voter, properly attested by a commissioned 
Officer of the armed forces. 

It is hereby declared to-be the sense of 
the Congress that every State now having a 
registration law should adopt by appropriate 
legislation an amendment which would rec- 
ognize the application card in lieu of the 
existing registration requirements. 


Sec. 2. The act entitled “An act to provide 
a method of voting, in time of war, by mem- 
bers of the land and naval forces absent 
from the place of their residence,” approved 
September 16, 1942, is hereby repealed. 


Misconceptions About the Lea Civil 
Aviation Bill, H. R. 3420 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALFRED L. BULWINKLE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to cali to the attention of the House 
the many misconceptions which some- 
one, or some group, has given out in 
regard to the Lea civil aviation bill, 
H. R. 3420. z 

After the Lea civil aviation bill (H. R. 


3420) was reported by the Committee on 


Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the 
House of Representatives, certain groups 
and individuals have attempted to spread 
misinformation over the United States 
in opposition to the bill. I do not at 
this time care to state who compose this 
opposition, but their identity is apparent 
to many, or to those who will investigate. 

I have examined many letters and 
other material which have been sent out 
to create opposition to the bill. I frank- 
ly state that a careful analysis will show 
that this supposed information is not 
true, and there is not a living mortal who 
can, after honest examination of the bill, 
say that these statements are true. 

There are some 32 points, absolutely 
untrue, which these so-called opponents 
say are in the bill. As I have stated, and 
will state on the floor of the House, all 
32 are untrue. 

In order to show the misstatements 
which have been made, I will list and 
comment upon each of these 32 points 
as follows: 

A. THE LEA BILL DOES NOT FOSTER MONOPOLY 


1. It has been said that the bill grants 
a monopoly of air transportation to the 
existing air lines. 

This is untrue. 

The present Civil Aeronautics Act, in 
section 2, provides for competition in air 
transportation, and in numerous other 
provisions has clear safeguards against 
monopoly and ‘restraints upon competi- 
tion. Thus the act provides for “com- 
petition to the extent necessary to assure 
the sound development of an air trans- 
portation system.” In this and other 
provisions there are stronger guaranties 
of competition than will be found in any 
other transportation legislation, and they 
are in no way modified by the Lea bill. 
The Civil Aeronautics Board has ruled 
that “the act seeks a state of competition 
among air carriers.” In fact, despite the 
wartime equipment shortage, the C. A. B. 
recently authorized a company not pre- 
Tan certificated to institute a new air 
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B. THE LEA BILL DOES NOT PROVIDE FOR GOV- 
ERNMENT OWNERSHIP 

2. It has been said that the bill will 
foster a Government monopoly of air 
transportation. 

This is untrue. 

The whole bill contemplates civil avia- 
tion privately owned and operated. 

C. THE LEA BILL DOES NOT EXCLUDE THE STATES 
FROM THE FIELD OF CIVIL AVIATION 

3. It has been said that the bill will 
completely destroy States’ rights in the 
civil-aviation field and that the States 
cannot even regulate private flying. 

This is untrue. 

Except for commercial air transporta- 
tion, the States’ power of regulation is 
affected only in two respects: First, the 
basic Federal safety requirements must 
be observed, and second, there shall be 
no burdens imposed on interstate flights. 
See section 802 (b) of the bill. It is well 
known that regularly scheduled air-line 
operations are but a small part of total 
fiying. And in nonscheduled flying, com- 
mercial transport for hire in 1941 
amounted to less than 4 percent of all 
nonscheduled flying. Hence, subject 
only to the two very reasonable condi- 
tions indicated above, the States will con- 
tinue to have power over the overwhelm- 
ingly major part of civil aviation. 

4. It is said that the bill sets up a new 
declaration of national sovereignty 
which involves a violation of States’ 
rights. 

This is untrue.” 

Section 4 of the bill contains a decla- 
ration of national sovereignty in our air 
space, which, with one minor and insig- 
nificant change, is taken word for word 
from the existing law, and is included in 
the Lea bill only because that bill is codi- 
fying present civil aviation law. The 
declaration of sovereignty states that 
the national sovereignty in the air space 
above the United States is declared to be 
possessed and exercised completely and 
conclusively by the United States of 
America. This means that Congress will 
be reaffirming the fact that in our air 
space no foreign nation and no combi- 
nation of nations is to be permitted to 
exercise national sovereignty. Our own 
air space is not to be thrown open to the 
world. This declaration in turn was, 
when originally adopted, based upon the 
Habana Convention on Commercial Avi- 
ation, to which this Nation is a signa- 
tory and which declares that each sig- 
natory party “has complete and exclu- 
sive sovereignty over the air space above 
its territory and territorial waters.” 

5. It has been said that the bill declares 
that the United States possesses the air 
space. 

This is untrue. 

The bill, as already explained, only 
reiterates existing laws in providing 
that the United States possesses national 
sovereignty in the air space, just as it 
possesses national sovereignty on land. 

6. It has been said that in providing 
that the Administrator shall consult with 
appropriate State agencies in connection 
with a development program for air- 
navigation facilities, the bill does not go 
far enough; apparently there is some 
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thought that there should be a require- 
ment that the Administrator must abide 
by a joint decision in which the State 
agencies participate. Present law pro- 
vides for construction of air-navigation 
facilities without any consultation with 
State agencies. The Lea bill recognizes, 
in section 308,that in working out a pro- 
gram for the development of our civil- 
airways system of radio-range stations, 
ground beacons, and other air-naviga- 
tion facilities, there must be consultation 
with representatives of State govern- 
ments. In this respect the State agen- 
cies are given recognition decidedly be- 
yond anything in present law. But to 
go further and provide that State agen- 
cies must participate in the actual de- 
cision would be wholly impracticable. 
Our radio-range and beacon-light sys- 
tem never could have been constructed 
under any such cumbersome process. 

D. THE LEA RILL DOES NOT IMPAIR THE STATES’ 

POWERS TO TAX 


7. It has been said that the bill strikes 
a blow at State gas taxes. It has even 
been said that the bill prohibits State 
taxation of aviation. 

This is untrue, 

The bill does not prohibit or regulate 
any taxation. The bill, in section 802 
(c), merely provides for a study of 
multiple taxation and similar burden- 
some types of taxation which are con- 
trary to the public interest, and calls for 
a report to be made to Congress on this 
subject. It dces not impair or affect any 
State-taxing power. 

E. THE LEA BILL DOES NOT INTERFERE WITH 

STATE AIRFORT ZONING LAWS OR IMPAIR STATE 

POWERS TO ESTABLISH AND REGULATE AIRPORTS 


8. It has been said that the bill would 
prevent the States and municipalities 
from enacting and enforcing their own 
zoning laws. 

This is untrue. 

The bill specifically encourages State 
and municipal zoning laws. Indeed, one 
reason that the committee did not pro- 
vide for Federal enforcement of airport 
zoning is that it entertained the hope 


that the States and municipalities would 


take the initiative in this matter. 

9. It has been said that the bill gives 
a Federal agency “the exclusive right” to 
locate airports and to fix the terms and 
conditions on which they may be estab- 
lished. : 

This is untrue. 

The bill in section 304 simply empowers 
the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, 
where Federal funds are to be expended 
upon an airport in the future, to pre- 
scribe conditions which will result in 
public use of the airport on fair and 
reasonable terms, assure that the airport 
will be suitably maintained and that the 
approaches to the airport will be cleared 
and protected. This provision is a prop- 
er means for preventing waste of such 
Federal funds as Congress may from time 
to time permit to be appropriated for air- 
port development. 

10. It has been said that the bill gives 
the Federal Government the power to 
regulate the administration of all air- 
ports. : 

This is untrue. 


Aside from the power to prescribe con- 
ditions in connection with Federal ex- 
penditures in order to prevent waste, as 
just referred to, the Federal power is 
limited to prescribing traffic rules gov- 
erning the taxying of a plane on an air- 
port. This is to assure that taxying pro- 
cedures and turns will be uniform in 
order to avoid confusion when a flier 
lands at a strange airport. See also 
item 15 below. 

F. THE LEA BILL DOES NOT GIVE THE FEDERAL 
AGENCY ARBITRARY POWER OVER AIRPORTS 
11. It has been said that the bill so de- 

fines the term “airport” as to include a 

man’s own backyard, which he uses for 

his personal purposes and that this re- 
sults in Federal regulations being appli- 
cable thereto. 

This is untrue. 

As already shown in item 10, the Fed- 
eral regulations applicable to airports are 
traffic rules governing taxying. Further- 
more, section 601 (b) of the bill specifi- 
cally provides that Federal regulations 
shall not apply “to aircraft operation 
upon any privately owned airport if, due 
to the limited use of such airport” such 
applicatior is not necessary for safety 
purposes. As explained in the committce 
report—at page 14—this will exclude 
from the regulation “small privately 
owned airports used primarily by the 
owner thereof for his own private pur- 
poses.” ; 

12. It has been said that the bill au- 
thorizes the Administrator of Civil Aero- 
nautics to grant exclusive rights to the 
use of airports and similar facilities. 

This is untrue. 

The bill rather provides, in section 304 
(b), that no exclusive right for the use 
of any airport or other air navigation fa- 
cility upon which Federal funds have 
been expended may be granted unless the 
Administrator approves the granting 
thereof in the interest of safety. In 
other words, where Federal funds are 
spent on an airport, the airport owner 
cannot grant an exclusive right to some 
favored individual for the use of that 
airport except so far as necessary to 
confine use thereof in the interest of 
safety and except when the Administra- 
tor approves the action as necessary for 
safety purposes. This provision is de- 
signed to make certain that where Fed- 
eral funds aré expended on an air- 
port the benefits thereof will be most 
widely available. It definitely does not 
grant to the Administrator any power to 
confer exclusive rights. Everything in 
the bill relating to the subject is de- 
signed to prevent the granting of ex- 
clusive rights. 

13. It has been said that the Adminis- 
trator would have the power to condemn 
and acquire any airport without notice. 

This is untrue. 

The power of condemnation granted 
by the law is very limited. Moreover, as 
will be seen from section 302 (c) of the 
bill, the courts are given the power to 
stay the taking of possession of any prop- 
erty to be condemned until the court has 
determined whether the acquisition is 
necessary. Condemnation without notice 
could not possibly cccur. 

14. It has been said that the bill would 
require the closing of many landing 


— 
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areas satisfactory for small aircraft, be- 

cause of the zoning provisions. 

This is untrue. 

The zoning provisions of the bill do not 
authorize any action by the Federal Goy- 
ernment to enforce zoning standards ex- 
cept to the extent of making available to 
the airport owner—typically a munici- 
pality—a Federal condemnation pro- 
cedure for the purpose of condemning the 
necessary air space in the approaches to 
an airport, and this procedure can be re- 
sorted to only at the request of the air- 
port owner, and only if the Federal Gov- 
ernment is to be reimbursed for any 
condemnation award, and the whole pro- 
cedure is subject to complete judicial re- 
view not only as to the amount of the 
award but also as to the necessity for 
the condemnation. Furthermore, there 
is not the slightest basis for any sugges- 
tion that an airport used by small aircraft 
having a safe glide angle of, say, 10 to 1 
would have to be zoned at a glide angle 
for larger aircraft, or that, if such an 
airport were not zoned for the glide an- 
gle for larger aircraft, it could not be 
used by the smaller aircraft. 

15. It has been said that the Adminis- 
trator of Civil Aeronautics can clcs2 an 
airport without a hearing, if zoning 
standards promulgated in connection 
with that airport have not been complied 
with. 

This is untrue. 

Section 3105 (d) of the bill provides 
that after notice and hearing the Ad- 
ministrator shall prohibit or limit the use 
of an airport for commercial air trans- 
port operations, if a structure in the 
vicinity, not comp'ying with the zoning 
standards, constitutes a serious hazard to 
air navigation. Under present law, the 
Administrator or the C. A. B. can close 
airports without any hearing whatsoever, 
The Lea bill protects the airport owner 
by guaranteeing notice and hearing, and 
the power to close or restrict use of the 
airport is strictly limited to a case where 
zoning standards have been promulgated 
and have not been complied with and 
where a serious hazard exists as a result 
thereof, and the power to close the air- 
port or to place limitations upon its use 
is limited to the use of the airport by 
commercial air transport operations. 
The bill confers no power to close an 
airport so far as all other flying activi- 
ties are concerned. 

G. THE LEA BILL DOES NOT AFFECT THE REGULA- 
TION OF SURFACE CARRIERS OR OTHER 
UTILITIES 
16. It has been said that the bill would 

permit the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 

tion to regulate surface carriers with 
respect to a continuous air-surface ship- 
ment or trip. 

This is untrue. 

The definitions of foreign and domes- 
tic air commerce and air transportation 
refer to carriage by aircraft in com- 
merce, whether such commerce moves 
wholly by air or partly by air and partly 
by other means. It will be seen that it 
is only the carriage by aircraft which 
constitutes the subject of the definitions 
and therefore the subject of regulation 
by the act. The reference to commerce 
moving partly by air and partly by other 
means is merely to negate any possible 
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implication that on a joint movement 

the carriage-by-aircraft portion of the 

movement is not subject to the act. A 

comparable phrase in the Motor Carrier 

Act obviously does not mean that the 

nonmotor part of a joint movement is 

subject to the Motor Carrier Act. The 
phrase in question is in the present 

Civil Aeronautics Act and it has never 

been suggested that it means that any- 

thing other than the carriage-by-air- 
craft portion of a movement is subject 
to the act. 

17, It has been said that the bill would 
set a precedent supporting exclusive Fed- 
eral regulation of motor and rail trans- 
portation. 

This is untrue. 

As explained in the committee report, 
air commerce, and the regulation there- 
of, presents a unique situation. The 
report states, at page 8: 

In the case of surface transportation it is 
desirable that Federal regulation be limited 
to interstate movement, and, in some cases, 
to intrastate movement having a specific 
effect upon interstate traffic. However, in 
the air, a wholly different problem is pre- 
sented, 

H. THE LEA BILL WOULD NOT, CAUSE CONFUSION 
IN THE GOVERNMENT'S ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCY 
FOR CIVIL AVIATION 
18. It has been said that the bill cre- 

ates a new commission and that this 

will result in undesirable confusion in 
setting up a new agency during the war 
emergency. 

This is untrue. 

No new commission is created. The 
bill merely changes the name of the ex- 
isting Civil Aeronautics Board to Civil 
Aeronautics Commission and moves the 
whole C. A. A. organization—already 
complete in itself—out of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This should result 
in the performance of their war work 
with greater expedition and efficiency. 

I. THE LEA BILL DOES NOT PROVIDE ADDITIONAL 
BURDENSOME REGULATION FOR CIVIL AVIATION 
19. It has been said that the bill would 

require a Federal license for every me- 

chanic and for every person employed by 

a manufacturer. 

This is untrue. 

Federal licenses are governed by the 
definition of “airmen” appearing in sec- 
tion 1 (7) on page 10 of the bill. The 
only mechanics subject to licensing are 
mechanics who are members of the flight 
crew or who are directly in charge of 
aircraft inspection, maintenance, over- 
haul or repair work. In this respect the 
definition is identical with present law. 
As to employees of aircraft manufac- 
turers, the new definition of airman lib- 
eralizes present law. As already indi- 
cated, an employee of a manufacturer 
would come under the definition of air- 
man only if he has charge of aircraft 
inspection, maintenance, overhaul, or re- 
pair work, but the Lea bill adds to pres- 
ent law a broad power to exempt such 
persons entirely where they are employed 
by a manufacturer. 

20. It has been said that the bill im- 
poses regulation on aircraft service and 
repair stations would mean supervision 
of their location and type of service pro- 
vided, and require publication of con- 


tracts covering supplies and materials, 
and so forth, 

This is untrue. 

There is not a word in the bill that 
comes anywhere near having the result 
indicated. The only provision of the bill 
remotely related to this point is section 
606, which is taken from, and merely 
codifies, present law which has been in 
effect for years. This provides that the 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics may 
issue certificates for aircraft repair shops, 
certifying that the shop meets the mini- 
mum standards prescribed by the Civil 
Aeronautics Commisison, which stand- 
ards have to do with safety matters. The 
bill does not prohibit operation of a re- 
pair shop without a certificate. It does 
not require any repair shop to get such 
a certificate. It simply provides, as does 
present law, that if a repair shop meets 
certain safety standards it can get a 
certificate which records that fact and 
which can thereupon be exhibited to 
the world showing that that repair shop 
measures up to the Government’s stand- 
ards with regard to safety matters af- 
fecting air navigation. 

21. It has been said that the bill makes 
the Federal safety regulation for air 
navigation more complicated and that, 
therefore, personal private aircraft can- 
not be flown if the bill passes, 

This is untrue, 

The provisions of the bill on safety 
regulation merely codify and clarify the 
provisions of present law and, in the in- 
terest of uniformity, make the law appli- 
cable to all air navigation, both on and 
off civil airways. The bill will benefit 
the private aircraft owner since he will 
be able to fly anywhere by getting only 
one license and following only one set 
of rules, Likewise the bill protects pri- 
vate persons by assuring them notice 
and hearing and judicial review where, 
under present law, provision therefor is 
uncertain, 

22. It has been said that the bill adds 
additional regulation to the manufacture 
of aircraft. 

This is untrue. 

The bill does not add any regulation 
for aircraft manufacturers to present 
law. It simply continues in effect the 
present set-up, under which aircraft to 
be navigated must have been manufac- 
tured in accordance with-the usual pro- 
duction certificates, But by assuring 
uniform application of this safety regu- 
lation, the bill will be of inestimable 
value to aircraft manufacturers since it 
will guarantee that they may manufac- 
ture according to uniform specifications 
applicable throughout the country. 

23. It has been said that the bill im- 
poses burdensome regulation upon the 
contract carrier by air. 

This is untrue. 

The bill provides for economic regula- 
tion of contract carriage by air of the 
type which is applicable to contract car- 
riage by motor under the Motor Carrier 
Act. Such regulation is not restrictive 
or harmful. On the contrary it is ab- 
solutely indispensable to sound develop- 
ment and to the prevention of the kind of 
cutthroat and unethical operations 
which were very nearly ruinous to the 
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trucking industry before the adoption 
of the Motor Carrier Act in 1935. In 
essence, the regulation is limited to the 
matter of securing a license covering the 
points or the areas in which operations 
are to be conducted, to the publication 
of tariffs showing minimum rates, and 
to the regulation of minimum rates. 
And very broad power of exemption is 
conferred in order to exclude unneces- 
sary regulation. The Motor Carrier Act 
has not harmed or restricted the devel- 
opment of the trucking industry—it has 
greatly improved conditions in the truck- 
ing industry. Provision for a similar 
type of regulation in the case of contract 
carriage by air will assure sound con- 
ditions for air trucking. 

24, It has been said that the bill gives 
the power to regulate the hours of work 
for employees of contract carriers by air 
in a manner that goes beyond the pro- 
visions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

This is untrue. 

The bill does confer power upon the 
Civil Aeronautics Commission to pre- 
scribe maximum hours so far as neces- 
sary for safety purposes. In view of the 
growing knowledge concerning the dan- 
gers to passengers as well as to persons 
on the ground that may come from fa- 
tigue due to insufficient rest for em- 
ployees having a direct connection with 
flight operation, it is important that sim- 
ple maximum-hour regulations be pro- 
vided to the extent necessary to assure 
safety in air navigation. That is all 
that this maximum-hour provision 
amounts to. However, the bill does 
place air contractors and their employees 
under the Railway Labor Act—which is 
purely a collective-bargaining statute. 
Persons so made subject to the Railway 
Labor Act are not subject to the wage- 
and-hour provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act or to the National Labor 
Relations Act. 

25. It has been said that the bill would 
require Federal certificates for fixed- 
base sightseeing flights. 

This is untrue. 

The economic regulation of the bill ap- 
plies only to commercial transportation 
for hire from one point to another. 

J, THE LEA BILL DOES NOT IMPOSE STRICTER 
REGULATION ON THE CONTRACT CARRIER THAN 
ON THE COMMON CARRIER; THE REVERSE IS 
TRUE 
26. It has been said that under the bill 

common carriers may engage in charter 

service without being regulated but that 
regulation is provided for contract car- 
riers. 

This is untrue. 

Common carriers, under the bill, as 
under present law, are subject to very 
severe regulation. There is a provision 
in the law which permits common car- 
riers to conduct charter trips or other 
special services off their regular lines, 
but subject to regulations prescribed by 
the commission. Since such operations 
are therefore already subject to very 
strict commission regulation, it is unnec- 
essary that such operations should also 
be made subject to the new provisions of. 
the bill affecting contract carriers spe- 
cifically. This is simply in the interest 
of avoiding duplicating regulations, 
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K. THE LEA BILL DOES NOT PROVIDE FOR AN IM- 
PROVIDENT AVIATION TRAINING PROGRAM 


27. It has been said that the bill gives 
the Federal Government the power to 
engage in aeronautical training activities 
in competition with private enterprise. 

This is untrue. 

Section 309 of the bill contains the pro- 
visions of the Civilian Pilot Training Act 
which have worked so well since its adop- 
tion in 1939. But in continuing such 
provisions one important change is made 
to the effect that the authorization for 
Government training, which is in exist- 
ing law, is eliminated. Any future civil- 
ian pilot training program, under this 
bill, would have to be conducted entirely 
under contract with private persons. 
See section 309 (b) of the Lea bill. As 
explained in the committee report at 
page 21, “The Government cannot en- 
gage in training directly and thereby 
compete with private enterprise.” 

28. It has been said that the bill is 
unfair to returning soldiers by continu- 
ing in effect the civilian pilot training 
law. 

This is untrue. 

The bill only provides a basic author- 
ization. It restricts training to avail- 
able appropriations, if any, which Con- 
gress may choose to make in the future. 
In the appropriation acts Congress can 
provide for any veterans’ preference that 
may from time to time appear desirable. 
Moreover, veterans will need transition 
training to equip them for civil flying. 
A man cannot move from the controls 
of a military plane to those of a civil 
commercial plane without substantial 
transition training. Continuing the 
civilian pilot training law in effect will 
provide a means for carrying out such 
a transition training program if Con- 
gress later decides to do so. 

29. It has been said that the bill, by 
continuing the civilian pilot training law 
in effect, provides for training pilots for 
the air lines at public expense. 

This is untrue. 

The statement shows an utter misun- 
derstanding of the civilian pilot training 
courses. They offer primary training 
only—typically the first 35 hours of flight 
time. It takes approximately - 3.000 
hours or more to become an air-line first 
pilot. 

L. THE LEA BILL DOES NOT REGULATE INSURANCE 

OR PUT THE GOVERNMENT IN THE INSURANCE 

BUSINESS 


30. It has been said that the bill pro- 
vides for Federal regulation of aviation 
insurance and puts the Government in 
the insurance business. 

This is untrue. 

The bill only provides, in section 1106, 
that the Commission shall study avia- 
tion insurance, consult with State agen- 
cies regulating aviation insurance, and 
make reports to Congress. Surely Con- 
gress is entitled thus to secure informa- 
tion on a matter which so profoundly 
affects all phases of aviation. 

M. THE LEA BILL DOES NOT FAIL TO PROVIDE FOR 
JUDICIAL REVIEW 

31. It has been said that the bill pro- 
vides for no adequate comrt review, 

This is untrue. 


In section 1006 (a) of the bill the pro- 
visions of existing law for court review 
are continued and strengthened. Full 
judicial review is provided for every or- 
der of the Commission, and the action of 
the Administrator is in turn subject to 
the Commission's orders with respect to 
safety regulation, which thus brings safe- 
ty regulation under full judicial review, 
whereas under present law the situation 
is uncertain. 

N. THE LEA BILL DOES NOT SUPPRESS THE DE- 

VELOPMENT OF LOCAL AIR TRANSPORTATION 

32. It has been said that the bill would 
give a Federal agency the power to pro- 
hibit all intrastate flying activities. 

This is untrue. 

The bill provides that commercial 
transportation for hire shall be subject 
to Federal regulation, whether such 
transportation occurs between points in 
the same State or between points in dif- 
ferent States. In such provisions the 
bill simply recognizes that interstate and 
intrastate commercial transportation by 
air are so intermingled that most effec- 
tive regulation and promotion can and 
should be accomplished under one law. 
There is no suggestion anywhere in the 
bill that intrastate transportation can 
be prohibited. So far as flying other 
than transportation for hire is con- 
cerned, the bill provides that the present 
Federal safety regulation will apply uni- 
formly throughout the country. This is 
in the interest of simplicity and safety. 
In making such provision, the bill does 
not change the nature of the existing 
safety regulation. It does not add new 
burdens to the private flyer. It simply 
assures the private flyer that so long as 
he follows the Federal safety regulations 
he can fly from one State to another 
without having additional regulations 
imposed upon him. And it does not pre- 
vent a State from regulating such fly- 
ing which occurs entirely within its own 
borders in any way it may see fit, so long 
es the State regulation is not inconsis- 
tent with the basic Federal safety re- 
quirements. 

CONCLUSION 


Every member of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce rec- 
ognizes that there may and will be differ- 
ent types of aircraft which will come into 
use in commercial and in private flying. 
Nothing in this civil aviation bill will 
prevent experimentation with any type 
or prevent its use in commerce or private 
aviation. In fact, the committee’s inter- 
est in encouraging experimentation is 
evidenced by section 603 (d) of the bill, 
which, if adopted, will for the first time 
include in our civil aviation law specific 
power for the issuance of experimental 
aircraft certificates. í 

The members of the committee are 
equally concerned in assuring that, con- 
sistent with safety, private flying be re- 
lieved of the more complicated regula- 
tion of the sort to which commercial fly- 
ing is necessarily subject. Therefore the 
committee included in section 601 (b) of 
the bill a definite mandate that the Civil 
Aeronautics Commission shall recognize 
the differences between commercial and 
ordinary private flying, and in its various 
safety regulations shall make proper 
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classification which will give effect to 
such differences. ‘ 

We all know that civil aviation is still 
in its infancy and is still in an experi- 
mental stage. There will be future ses- 
sions of future Congresses. Future legis- 
lation will be required as civil aviation 
progresses. Those interested, whether 
manufacturers of aircraft, commercial 
operators, domestic or foreign, or private 
fliers, may rest assured that the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
as well as all future committees, will do 
their duty to pass such legislation as may 
be necessary in the public interest for the 
safety of the Nation in time of peril and 
for the commercial and other benefits to 
the Nation in time of peace. 

The Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce takes great pride in the 
adoption of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938, which, as every fair-minded man 
will agree, has been of the greatest value 
to our country through the aviation 
progress which it made possible. The 
present bill, H. R. 3420, is a carefully pre- 
pared measure bringing the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act up to date and looking to the 
continued progress of civil aviation for 
the future. 


Additional Veterans’ Preference Should 
Be Given for Civil-Service Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
include a letter I have received from the 
president of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Mr. Harry B. Mitchell, with refer- 
ence to giving all veterans and widows 
of veterans additional points when they 
seek civil-service employment. I have 
felt for a long time that additional points 
should be given all veterans and widows 
of veterans. 

JANUARY 3, 1944, 
Hon, LINDLEY BEcKWworRTH, 
House of Representatives, 

DEAR Mr. BeckwortH: I have your letters 
of November 3 and December 18, 1943, inquir- 
ing as to the possibility of increasing the 
number of extra points on civil service ex- 
amination ratings now granted to honorably 
discharged veterans, to their widows, and to 
the wives of certain disabled veterans. I am 
sorry that in the pressure of work, there has 
been this delay in my reply. 

In granting additional examination points 
to veterans, the commission is governed by 
the Executive Order of February 16, 1942. 
This order, which relates to appointments un- 
der War Service Regulations, is identical in 
all esSential respects to the Executive Order 
of June 24, 1938, which was applicable to 
pre-war appointments. Both orders, which 
are based upon the Act of Congress, approved 
June 18, 1929, provided in effect that: 

1. Five points in addition to the earned 
ratings be granted to applicants who estab- 
lish official proof of honorable separation 
from the armed forces. 
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2. Ten points be added to the earned rat- 
ings of the following: (a) honorably dis- 
charged -veterans who establish the present 
existence of service-connected disability; (b) 
honorably discharged veterans who are over 
55 years of age and who furnish cfficial evi- 
dence of entitlement to pension for dis- 
ability which does not necessarily have to be 
service-connected; (c) retired veterans under 
the same circumstances as granted to the 
discharged veterans in (a) and (b); (d) 
widows of honorably discharged deceased 
veterans and (e) the wives of the veterans 
named in (a) (b) and (e) when the vet- 
erans, themselves, are disqualified by reason 
of the disabilities for which monetary bene- 
fits are in effect. 

On Saturday, December 18, 1943, the Presi- 
dent of the United States transmitted to 
Congress the sixtieth annual report of the 
United States Civil Service Commission, and 
your attention is respectfully invited to the 
commission's recommendation that Congress 
enact legislation delegating to the President 
during ‘the war and for 5 years following the 
war, authority to direct the Commission to 
restrict competition for the public service to 
veterans for such positions as may be listed 
by the President. Matters pertaining to the 
improvement of opportunities for the em- 
ployment of veterans in the Federal service 
are at present under discussion and your sug- 
gestion concerning the additional points will 
be given consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry B. MITCHELL, 
President. 


Message of the Governor of Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EVAN HOWELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rxc- 
orD, I include the following message of 
Dwight H. Green, Governor, to the six- 
ty-third genera! assembly, first special 
session, Illinois, January 7, 1944: 


To the members of the sixty-third general 
assembly, ladies and gentlemen, 2 years 
ago the sixty-second general assembly was 
called into extraordinary session to deal 
with problems arising out of the declaration 
- of war. Today the sixty-third general as- 
sembly is called into session to address itself 
to the problem of preserving the right to vote 
for Illincis men and women in the armed 
forces of the United States. It will probably 
not be seriously debated that those who are 
carrying the burden of the country’s war 
are entitled above all others to the right of 
franchise. One of the sacred rights which 
they are fighting to protect is the right of 
free elections. 

The Congress of the United States has been 
attempting for more than a year to deal 
with the question of voting by those in the 
armed services. Up to this time its efforts 
have borne little fruit. 

Under the Constitution of the United 
States the power of Congress over -elections 
is extremely limited. Section 4 of article I 
provides that the times, places, and manner 
for holding elections for Senators and Rep- 
resentatives shall be prescribed in each State 
by the legislature, but Congress may at any 
time make or alter such regulations. That is 
the only power over the manner of holding 


elections that is given to Congress in the 
Constitution of the United States. 

With reference to the election of President, 
it is provided in section 1 of article. II that 
the State shall appoint, in such manner as 
the legislature thereof may direct, the num- 
ber of electors to which the State may be 
entitled. By the same section Congress may 
change the time of choosing electors but is 
given no power to prescribe the manner of 
choosing them. 

The Federal Constitution gives no power 
to Congress to deal with the elections of 
legislative, executive or judicial officers in 
the State. 

If Congress were, therefore, to keep within 
the bounds of its powers, it might prescribe 
a method of voting by the soldiers for Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress. But 
that would be an extremely abbreviated right. 
Congress could not pass a binding statute 
giving to those in the armed services the right 
to vote for President—or Presidential elec- 
tors—or for Governor or other State officers cr 
for members of the legislature or for county 
officials. 

The conclusion of Congress, therefore, to 
request the States to deal with the problem 
presents the only possibility of securing to the 
brave men and women in our armed forces a 
complete and unabridged right to vote. 

At the regular session this general assembly 
performed a monumental task in adopting an 
election code which consolidated, harmonized, 
and placed in logical order all of the election 
laws of this State. At that time the legisla- 
ture took advantage of the work of the com- 
mission for the codification of the election 
and primary laws, making such changes and 
additions to the work of that commission as 
the legislature deemed proper and suitable, 

Admittedly, the absent-voters provision of 
our statute is imperfect as applied to the 
requirements of voters spread over the entire 
world. The present act provides that the 
application must be filed within 30 days be- 
fore the election or primary. Thereafter the 
ballot must be sent to the voter and returned. 
This brief time would render impossible the 
effective use of this procedure by many men 
in the armed services. 

Our first problem, therefore, is to enlarge 
the time for filing applications. Those who 
studied the matter at my request in the 
attorney general's office and in the legislative 
reference bureau came to the conclusion that 
it would be far more advisable to incorporate 
a new article in the election code than to 
attempt a piecemeal amendment of the pres- 
ent article XIX, which deals with absent 
voters. 

Consequently, a new article providing a 
complete system for voting by those in the 
armed services should be set up. Under such 
an article application should be authorized to 
be filed by any man or woman in the armed 
forces of the United States at any time within 
100 days before an election or primary, but 
not later than 5 days before the day of elec- 
tion. The forms for application should be 
made obtainable by anyone upon request 
from the county clerk. In that way inter- 
ested civic organizations, political bodies, 
newspapers, and others may cause forms for 
application to be sent to service men and 
women even before the 100 days begin to run. 

The plan should then contemplate that the 
applications be held by the county clerk or 
by the board of election commissioners until 
the ballots can be prepared. 

The time of the preparation of the ballots 
presents our second difficulty. Under pres- 
ent statutes it is impossible to prepare a bal- 
lot for the primary or election until within 
less than 30 days before a primary or election. 
In some instances, dependent upon the hap- 
pening of certain events, that time may be 
reduced to 26 days. 

In order to enlarge that time, it ts sug- 
gested that the time for filing petitions for 
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the primary. be advanced to provide that the 
first filing date shall be 76 days and the last 
date 60 days before the primary rather than 
the present 66 and 50 days, respectively. It 
will also be necessary to amend the provi- 
sions for independent petitions by setting the 
time for filing them much earlier. If. then, 
the time for withdrawals is r>duced and the 
time allowed to the various officers for the 
making of certifications is cut down it will 
be possible to prepare a ballot by the 45th 
day before a primary or election. 

Combining the two thoughts, a service man 
or woman could file an application at any time 
within the 100 days before a primary or elec- 
tion. Beginning with the 45th day before a 
primary or election the county clerk or the 
board of election commissioners could have 
ballots on hand to send out. 

The hearings before the Military Affairs 
Committee in Congress and the recent state- 
ments of the Secretaries of War and of the 
Navy indicate that a ballot could within 45 
days be sent to and returned from any per- 
son in the armed forces anywhere in the 
world. 

This right can be made available for the 
primary of 1944 if your honorable body will 
act promptly in the adoption of the neces- 
sary legislation, If laws were enacted with 
an emergency clause by January 15, ap- 
proximately 85 out of the 100 days would still 
remain within which applications could be 
filed. I therefore respectfully urge upon you 
that the necessary amendatory act be adopted 
as early as consistently possible with the 
proper consideration by you as the legisla- 
tive branch of our Government. 

The third problem that confronts us is 
that of registration. 

The general assembly of this State by three 
acts has set up a comprehensive system of 
registration. I believe it is not an over- 
statement to remark that our registration 
system is one of the best in the United States 
and is well calculated to protect the sanc- 
tity of the ballot and prevent fraudulent 
voting. The first of the registration acts was 
the city election law of 1885; the next was in 
1937, pertaining to Cook County, and the 
third was the act of 1941 applying to counties 
of less than 500,000 inhabitants. 

The 1941 act applying to the downstate 
counties did not become effective until 1942, 
and by that time many of our men and 
women were already in service and have had 
no opportunity to register under that act. 
In the territory covered by the other two 
acts, many of the men and women have 
moved to other places of residence, and some 
have failed to register. From areas through- 
out the State there are thousands of other 
service men and women who have reached 
the voting age since entering the service. 
They have had no opportunity to register. 
An exception to the registration acts is, 
therefore, imperative in order to extend to 
those in the service the full right to vote. 

It is, therefore, suggested that the new 
article dealing with voting by service men 
and women provide that the application con- 
tain a statement of qualification and that 
this, when signed and sworn to, be accepted 
in place of registration. 

It is my firm opinion that if these recom- 
mendations in substance are adopted by your 
honorable body, Illinois will have a modern, 
workable plan of voting for those in the 
service. It may well be that your work would 
become a model for the entire Nation. 

At the regular session of 1943 amendments 
were made to section 7-19 and 16-3 of the 
election code to provide for the preparation 
of war ballots by the secretary of state. If 
the plan suggested in this message be adopted 
by the general assembly the provisions of 
the two sections named would be inconsist- 
ent with it, 

The system of war ballot yoting set up by 
the amendments to those two sections was 
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makeshift and in its very nature was im- 
perfect. Its imperfections are numerous. 
No one is to be criticized for those imperfec- 
tions because the entire question was in a 
fluctuating state due to the efforts of Con- 
gress to set up a system. 

However, if the general assembly now 
adopts a comprehensive and thorough plan 
of voting by service men and women those 
sections naturally should be amended to re- 
peal the amendatory matter added at the 
regular session, 

I believe that I address you on a subject 
in which there is a basic unanimity among 
all the members of your honorable body re- 
gardless of party. This is not a partisan 
issue, The opportunity of those in service 
to vote is a requirement of good government 
and fair play that transcends all party lines. 
I have taken the privilege of conferring 
with chosen leaders of your body on both 
sides of the chambers in an effort to work 
out a sincere, workable and effective plan of 
voting by the armed services, I can conceive 
of no greater tribute to the brave men and 
women who wear the uniform of their coun- 
try than a unanimous vote upon these legis- 
lative proposals, 

Respectfully submitted. 

Dwicut H, Green, Governor, 


A Reckless Indictment 
REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr, PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, in 
connection with the smear campaign 
now being carried on against Congress 
by pressure groups and selfish interests, 

the following editorial from the Progres- 
sive, with which is combined La Follette's 
magazine, founded by Robert M. La Fol- 
lette, Sr., under date of January 3, 1944, 
speaks for itself. 

In these days of confused thinking and 
irresponsible charges against Congress, I 
think it very appropriate that the read- 
ers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD have an 

_ opportunity to get the viewpoint of this 
magazine. 

We have to contend with a lot of pres- 
sure groups which infest Washington, 
and various sections of the country. 
They have the answer to every ques- 
tion. They are always right, and the 
other fellow is always wrong, and any- 
one who disagrees with them is subject 
to unlimited and reckless criticism. It 
has been my honor and privilege to serve 
in the Seventy-seventh and Seventy- 
eighth Congresses. No group of men 
could have been more eager to support 
the Government in its war effort. The 
administration has been denied no legis- 
lation which would contribute to the 
winning of the war. 

‘I have been somewhat curious to know 
why the radio commentators and the 
newspaper columnists have attempted to 
blame Congress for our domestic prob- 
lems. None of us are infallible, but peo- 
ple who like to do straight thinking 
should place blame where it belongs. 

I realize that the columnists and the 
radio commentators have a tremendous 
influence on public opinion, I think our 


people ought to inquire into their back- 
ground before taking everything they 
say for granted. Most of them write the 
stuff they do because they get paid for 
it. Most of them represent industrial or- 
ganizations and advertising mediums, 
and they get pay checks because of these 
facts. One, for example, represents the 
soap industry, and his income depends 
entirely upon the type of propaganda he 
puts out about the affairs of the Nation 
so long and so far as his publicity suits 
the industrialists who pay him each 
month for his type of publicity. An- 
other, for example, represents the cigar 
industry. All of them wield tremendous 
influence, but the public should know 
and understand that all of them have a 
particular background, and reflect the 
views of the different interests they rep- 
resent. 

So far as the House of Representa- 
tives is concerned, it reflects the views, 
fairly accurately, of the American peo- 
ple. The individual members are not 
infallible, and the Divine Ruler of the 
Universe has granted to each of us the 
privilege of making occasional mistakes. 
We face difficult decisions on controver- 
sial matters, and we do the best we can 
in coming to a conclusion. 

I have had occasion in the past to 
criticize different Government agencies, 
and shall continue to do so. The job of 
Congress is to enact legislation, and ad- 
ministrative officials, under our Con- 
stitution, are to carry out the policies of 
this legislation. During the year 1943, 
they made many mistakes, and the dem- 
agogues and the oppertunists and the 
politicians have now tried to alibi and 
blame these mistakes on Congress. Too 
many people forget that we have three 
branches of government, the executive 
branch, which is charged with the ad- 
ministering of the law, the legislative 
branch, the House and the Senate, which 
pass legislation, and the judiciary 
branch of government which determines 
what laws are constitutional. 

While Congress needs no defense, I do 
feel that in the interests of accuracy this 
editorial from the La Follette magazine 
is very much in point, and it is as fol- 
lows: 

A RECKLESS INDICTMENT 

The recent adjournment of Congress pro- 
vided our totalitarian liberals with another 
opportunity to smear the legislative branch 
of the Federal Government to the greater 
glory of the executive department. These re- 
curring attacks on Congress are, of course, 
perfectly consistent with the credo of the 
totalitarian liberals who are prepared to em- 
brace fascism at home in the name of de- 
stroying it throughout the rest of the world. 

In their headlong rush to blame Congress 
for anything and everything that goes wrong, 
the newspaper columnists and radio com- 
mentators have lately been hammering at 
the lawmakers for failure to stand by the 
President in holding the line against inflation, 

The simple truth is, however, that for all 
its brave phrases and good intentions, the 
Roosevelt administration has mostly itself 
to blame for the botched job. Its adminis- 
trative practices have been incredibly stupid 
and confusing and have created chaos when 
clarity was needed, vacillation when decisive- 
ness was urgent, and frozen formulas when 


` flexibility would have saved the day. 


The weakness of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion’s position was summed up recently in 
two editorlals—one in the arch conservative 
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New York Times, which wants to keep wages 
frozen, and one in the progressive weekly, 
Labor, railroad brotherhood's publication, 
which has been fighting for higher wages. 

The New York Times was alarmed at the 
way the President “has violated every scund 
administrative principle” in the railway wage 
dispute. “He has failed to lay down clear 
rules. He has failed to delegate power clearly, 
and to one top agency alone. He has failed 
to support the administrators and agencies 
to whom he has delegated power * * .“ 

Labor offered a sharper indictment of the 
Roosevelt administration's failure in these 
words: 

“Congress is not solely responsible for the 
failure to control prices or to place the bur- 
den of taxation on the shoulders best able 
to bear it. The administration is also to 
blame, and in many respects, even to a 
greater extent than Congress. 
Labor repeats that since the beginning of 
the war emergency, no honest attempt has 
been made to enforce the laws Congress has 
enacted to restrain the profiteers.” 

Every observant American knows that 
Congress has acted unwisely on a number 
of occasions recently and that in a democracy 
like ours those errors must be held up to 
the pitiless light of publicity. But criticism 
becomes destructive of the very aim of 
democracy when it takes the form of a con- 
stant smearing and sneering at Congress as 
an instrument of a free government. 

In analyzing the indiscriminate denuncia- 
tions of Congress a year ago, Dr, Charles 
A. Beard, dean of American historians, 
reached a conclusion which we would like 
to borrow for our own today: 

“If such statements |that Congress has 
betrayed the faith of the people] are true, 
then representative government is dead in 
the United Staes and merely awaits the kind 
of funeral that Hitler provided for the Ger- 
man Reichstag, and, more ominous still, the 
people of the United States, who elected 
these Senators and Representatives, are in- 
capable of self-government. In that case, 
what have we to look forward to except one- 
man tyranny of some variety? 

“Fortunately, the wholesale indictment of 
Congress is unjustified. In my judgment, 
it is not, true to the facts of history. It is 
one-sided, undiscriminating, and reckless. 

“The indictment betrays a profound mis- 
conception of the work actually done by 
Congress. It lacks all constructive vision, 
and, more, the promulgation and reiteration 
of such criticisms so unqualified in nature 
shake public confidence in constitutional 
Government—one thing certainly worth 
fighting for in this age of self-imposed slavery 
and tyranny by conquest.” 


An American Utopia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Walter Lippmann, from the Boston Daily 
Globe of December 30, 1943: 

AN AMERICAN UTOPIA 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

Believing in the democratic principle that 
the best way to clarify an issue is to debate it, 
I should like to discuss an article by my old 
friend, Mr. William Hard, which appears in 
the Reader’s Digest for December under the 
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title “American Internationalism.” It is a 
curious article in that Mr. Hard is vehemently 
and eloquently against a policy which no seri- 
ous person, so far as I know, has advocated, 
and he is in favor of the policy to which the 
United States and its allies are in fact com- 
mitted by the Moscow agreements. 

What is-Mr. Hard against? He is against 
giving “eternal American sanction and pro- 
tection to every existing boundary of the 
British and Russian Empires.” Has anyone 
made such a preposterous proposal? If so, 
who? Has Britain or Russia asked us for any 
such eternal American sanction and protec- 
tion? If so, when? If Mr. Hard had seen 
the Moscow agreements before he wrote his 
article, he would have known that the only 
commitment of force which Mr. Hull made 
was that the four powers would take all 
measures deemed by them to be necessary 
to provide against any violation of the terms 
imposed upon the enemy. Though it may 
not seem obvious at first glance, this com- 
mitment to prevent a revival of German and 
Japanese military power and aggression is 
sufficient to prevent great wars in this gen- 
eration. No sensible person would ever think 
of making eternal commitments about any- 
thing in politics. 


Is Mr. Hard against this commitment? He. 


is not. He says definitely that he is in favor 
of an agreement to keep Germany and Japan 
disarmed for a time. He is, therefore, in 
favor of the actual policy of the United 
States Government and of its allies. His 
elaborate objections are directed against a 
policy which no one is following. 

We had no alliance before this war. The 
grand alliance which is now fighting this war 
did not exist before this war. If Mr. Hard’s 
basic truth is true or basic, it should have 
followed that our not having alliances, our 
shunning them as poison, should have as he 
Says, helped in uniting the world. But what 
actually happened was exactly the opposite: 
Owing to the fact that Britain, Russia, China, 
and America were isolated from one another 
and not allied to resist them, Germany, Italy, 
and Japan formed an alliance for aggression 
which very nearly conquered most of the 
world. The lack of an alliance against aggres- 
sion invited the formation of an aggressive 
alliance. é 

We may go further and say that we must 
maintain the grand alliance of the United 
Nations until the time comes when present 
enemies can safely be admitted as equal 


members in a universal society. If we do’ 


not do this, then what we shall get is not 
Mr. Hard’s Utopia of a world without alli- 
ances, but two or more dangerously antag- 
onistic coalitions or alliances. Mr. Hard may 
feel he can still indulge himself in the 
illusion that the United States needs no 
allies. But he must not imagine that any 
other country could or would risk its future 
on such an illusion. 

If we rejected the agreement made at Mos- 
cow and approved by the Connally resolu- 
tion—call it what you will, a concert, the 
nuclear alliance of a general international 
organization—what will happen? What is 
inexorably bound to happen? The British, 
the Russians, the Chinese, and the other 
United Nations, will have to shop arcund 
to find a substitute for the system of secur- 
ity we have rendered unworkable. If they 
cannot have the grand alliance which now 
exists, how long would it be before they 

. began to consider tempting offers from 
Germany or Japan or from both? Can any- 
one doubt that if we dissolve the alliance of 
the United Nations, we shall not get Mr. 
Hard’s World Union but new combinations 
of threatened and threatening groups of 
states? 

We must have a look also at Mr. Hard's 
affirmative suggestion that the correct mcdel 
of a world organization is the Pan American 
Union, in which all states are equal and none 


is committed to anything. I share his ad- 
miration for the Pan American Union. But 
I must say that he is ignoring the facts of 
life when he supposes that the world of great 
powers can be organized on this model. He 
is begging the question which we have to 
answer. 7 

For the republics of the Western Hemi- 
sphere are within the reach of only two great 
military powers—the United States and 
Great Britain, which together insulate this 
hemisphere from the military powers of the 
old world. The plants in a hothouse are 
beautiful but they do not flourish in the open 
weather. Let Mr. Hard consider what would 
be the condition of South America if 
Germany and Japan had won this war. Then 
there would have been gone the insulation 
which has given this hemisphere its unique 
history. Using the developments in the 
Argentine as a clue and a sample, he will 
soon see why the Pan American Union, 
though admirable in all respects, is in no 
sense a model of how peace is to be main- 
tained in this great and dangerous world. 


The Use of Subsidies as an Aid in Control 
of Prices During Wartime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LA VERN R. DILWEG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. DILWEG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks, I pre- 
sent a manuscript, entitled “The Use of 
Subsidies as an Aid in Control of Prices 
During Wartime,” appearing in the No- 
vember 1943 issue of Dun’s Review: 


THE USE OF SUBSIDIES AS AN AID IN CONTROL OP 
Prices DURING WARTIME 


(J. P. Watson, director, Bureau of Business 
Research, University of Pittsburgh) 


Proposals to use subsidies as aids in price 
control were given only grudging and limited 
approval by Congress a short time ago. Al- 
most simultaneously with the reopening of 
the national legislative session, after the 
summer recess, the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration announced further tightening of price 
controls and more use of subsidies in the 
process. In view of the limits of available ap- 
propriations, the subsidy programs could 
hardly be very extensive for very long without 
congressional review of the subsidy policy. 
Since the seats of policy in O. P. A. are now 
reserved by law for businessmen, we may 
assume corresponding reservations on the con- 
gresslonal carpets when the subsidy policy 
comes up for hearing. Therefore, it is none 
too early to study the problem of subsidies. 

Proposais to use subsidies in connection 
with the price-control program are aimed at 
limiting or preventing the interference which 
price control might otherwise cause in the 
supply of important commodities. With re- 
spect to some goods, the objective is to main- 
tain or to increase their production without 
increasing their prices. With respect to other 
goods, the objective is to maintain their out- 
put, or to minimize curtailment in their out- 
put, after rolling back (decreasing) their 
prices. Thus, the proposed subsidies are 
meant to help bolster up weak spots in the 
wartime economy. 

In view of the multiple services of Gov- 
ernment and the significant services sup- 
ported by private donations, it is obvious that 
many of our wants are met partly or wholly 
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without specific reference to price. In what 
we call the business system, however, price 
is of primary importance. 

In spite of the merits of the price system, 
obviously it does not work evenly. In a com- 
petitive market at a given time, the prices 
for all parts of the supply of a commodity 
gravitate to about the same level (differences 
in grade and in associated service being al- 
lowed for). The costs of the various parts of 
the supply, however, ordinarily differ in a 
considerable range. With reference to the 
prevailing price, then, the higher-cost por- 
tions of the supply represent spots of com- 
petitive weakness. In the war program, such 
weaknesses in the supply of war goods or of 
essential civilian supplies are of national con- 
cern. 

To recognize the persistent fact of in- 
equality of costs, it is necessary only to recall 
well-known inequalities in such major fac- 
tors as managerial talents; plant design; 
plant location, as it relates to supplies, labor, 
or market; natural resources; skill and morale 
of labor; taxes; or patent rights. It is well 
known that there are often quite significant 
differences in cost among plants of the same 
firm, among machines in the same plant, and 
even among shifts at the same machine. 
Numerous changes in competitive positions 
take place, but inequality of costs remains. 

At almost any price level, then, it is likely 
that some portion of the capacity for pro- 
ducing any particular commodity is out of 
use, because costs of possible additional pro- 
duction are too high to be covered by the 
prevailing price. If the price falls, or if 
costs rise in relation to price, more of the 
capacity becomes idle. In view of the un- 
even behavior of prices, the proportion of 
capacity that is idle or is threatened with 
idleness may be much greater in some in- 
dustries than in others. 

In times of peace, it has been our tradi- 
.tion to leave innumerable small weaknesses 
and many larger ones in our productive sys- 
tem to be ironed out in the market, that is, to 
permit supply and demand to be drawn to- 
gether through price adjustments. But even 
for times of peace, we have a record of very 
notable special aid to some businesses and 
some regions through such provisions as 
shipping subsidies; land grants; public loans; 
homestead grants; special provisions of cred- 
it; irrigation projects, canals, locks, and 
dams; preferential tax concessions; protective 
tariffs; and import quotas. Although we 
need not agree that all such aids have been 
wise, we can hardly deny that the current 
proposals of subsidy fit into a long and varied 
experience in dealing with weak spots in 
our economy. And in this greatest of all 
wars, the need to employ special economic 
measures is much more acute than it ever, 
was before. z 

In the discussion of subsidy as an aid 
in the wartime price control, there are sug- 
gestions of two methods of application. One 
is subsidy on te whole supply of a com- 
modity; the other is subsidy on merely the 
higher-cost part of the supply, that part 
which is needed but which presumably would 
not be produced at the price that has been 
fixed or is about to be fixed. 


SUBSIDY ON WHOLE SUPPLY 


Subsidy on the whole commercial supply 
of a commodity is illustrated by the present 
Subsidy on butter. 

In ordinary times, when effective demand 
for a commodity increases in relation to the 
supply, the increase of demand shows up in 
the market through larger offerings of money 
per unit of goods; that is, by increase of 
prices. When the price increases, if costs do 
not rise correspondingly, some producers al- 
ready in operation are encouraged to operate 
higher-cost facilities or more shifts; and 
other producers, who have not been able to 
operate at the old price, can go into produc- 
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tion. Thus the supply is increased in answer 
to higher prices. When the price falls, of 
course, if costs do not fall correspondingly, 
the process is reversed, the supply being de- 
creased by curtailment of operation in high- 
er-cost shifts and at higher-cost machines 
and plants. 

In this ordinary working of the market, 
after time for adjustments, it is broadly true 
that the price paid per unit for the whole 
supply must be high enough to cover the cost 
per unit of the most costly part of the supply 
put on the market. 

For purposes of illustration, assume that 
there is demand for an increase in the num- 
ber of units of commodity A. Suppose that, 
in usual market terms, an increase of $1 in 
price would be required to bring out the 
additional supply. After the increase, the 
producers would receive the old price plus 
$1 for each unit of the whole supply, includ- 
ing that which previously they had delivered 
profitably at the lower price. 

Suppose, however, that, for war reasons, it 
was decided to prevent the increase of price 
but, instead, to pay a subsidy of $1 per unit 
on the whole supply. Under these conditions, 
the total supply and the total payment re- 
ceived by all producers would be the same as 
if the increased price, without subsidy, had 
been paid. 

But, since the total paid to the producers 
would be the same under the controlled price 
with this subsidy on the whole supply as it 
would under the uncontrolled price without 
the subsidy, and since, additionally, there 
would be administrative costs, what advan- 
tage might there be in using the subsidy? 
There might be significant benefits gained in 
the fight on specific price pressures and on 
the general inflationary tendency. 

Since the price of one commodity is, very 
frequently, a highly important element in the 
costs of a number of other commodities, an 
increase of the price of one commodity often 
would directly stir the necessity of increasing 
a number of other prices. In view of the 
pyramiding effect of successive mark-ups (an 
effect like that in compound interest), the 
cost to the public of preventing the increase 
might be much less than the total of the 
several increases that would otherwise result. 

Aside from the direct effect of an increase 
on the costs of other producers, an increase 
of the price of one commodity, in times like 
these, suggests increases on other commodi- 
ties, without necessary regard for increase of 
cost. Therefore, preventing increases at key 
points would help to reduce the general 
tendency to mark up prices. 

In addition to having a direct effect on 
costs and on the general tendency to raise 
prices, any such increase is likely, through its 
influence on the cost of living, to intensify 
the demand for higher wage rates. Exactly 
as raising one commodity price suggests rais- 
ing others, including those not necessitated 
by a rise of production costs, so one wage 
increase suggests others, including these not 
necessitated by a rise in the cost of living. 
‘Therefore, prevention of increase in the price 
of important cost-of-living items is certainly 
a means of reducing strains in the wage 
structure. 

Just as preventing some increases would 
reduce the necessity of other increases, rolling 
back a price would relieve existing pressures 
for other increases and reduce the tendency 
for other such pressures to develop. 

REDUCES PRICE PRESSURES 

But mere price control, whatever its de- 
sirability, is not a fundamental cure for in- 
flation. In addition to preventing or 
relieving numerous specific pressures for in- 
crease of particular prices, however, the sub- 
sidy method would to some extent help 
directly in reducing the general inflationary 
pressure. Taxation, with all its imperfec- 
tions, draws off much of the money which 
otherwise would be used in bidding up the 


prices of short supplies (black-market bid- 
ding included). Spending such money as 
subsidy to simulate production would be 
definitely anti-inflationary. Even with re- 
spect to that part of the subsidy which might 
be paid from loans, not including loans from 
commercial banks, the immediate efect 
would be anti-inflationary (the later effect 
depending on tax policy). 

In summary, then, the possible benefits 
from holding certain prices back and using 
the subsidy for the whole supply would be to 
relieve the upward pressure of costs on 
numerous other prices, to reduce the psycho- 
logical influence toward other price increases, 
to reduce the pressure of labor for higher 
rates, and to help relieve the general infla- 
tionary pressure. Since this form of subsidy 
equals the immediate price saving on the par- 
ticular commodity, the benefit must be 
evaluated as an aid in reducing specific price 
pressures and the general inflationary tend- 
ency. 

Whatever the merit of paying a subsidy on 
the whole supply of a commodity in order to 
get an increase of that supply, we should note 
that it would give to producers increased 
profits on the lower-cost part of the supply 
in the same way as would the increase of 
the prevailing price on the product of that 
industry. The significance of this item will 
appear more clearly in the following section, 


SUBSIDY ON HIGHER-COST PART 


Ordinarily, when the price of a com- 
modity is increased, the supply is increased 
only by some higher-cost increment whose 
production had not been considered profit- 
able at the lower price; when the price is de- 
creased, the supply is curtailed only hy the 
stoppage of the higher-cost part of the out- 
put, the part whose continued production is 
not considered profitable. Out of this fact 
arises the suggestion that subsidy be paid 
merely on the increment required to bring 
the supply up to the amount needed, or, in 
the instance of price reduction, merely on 
the higher-cost portion whose production is 
threatened by a price roll-back. An example 
of subsidy for the more costly increment is 
the existing subsidy in the copper industry. 

So far as concerns merely the direct reduc- 
tion of pressures on prices, the probable ef- 
fect of this method does not seem to differ 
from that in which the subsidy is paid on 
the whole supply. But in the relation be- 
tween subsidy paid and price savings ef- 
fected, it does differ significantly. There- 
fore, it seems to differ significantly in its 
probable effect on the general inflationary 
tendency. 

To see this difference, consider the fol- 
lowing hypothetical example. Assume that, 
for a commodity whose price and supply have 
been adjusted competitively, the current de- 
livered price is $100 a unit and the supply 
being delivered is 1,000,000 units a year. 
Assume that known conditions of capacity 
and costs show that there could be pro- 
duced and delivered an additional Supply of 
500,000 at $110 a unit and another incre- 
ment of 250,000 units at $120 a unit. 

The price being paid for 1,000,000 units is 
$100,000,000. It the price were held at $100 
ànd over-all subsidies were paid, the total 
paid to preducers would be $165,000,000 for 
1,500,000 units, or $210,000,000 for 1,750,000 
units. To get the increase by price without 
eubsidy would require the same payments to 
producers. 

But suppose that, holding the price at 
$100, we should pay subsidy only on the 
increments, namely, $10 a unit cn the 500,000 
and $20 a unit on the other 250,009. The 
total of price and subsidy then would be 
one hundred and fifty-five million, instead of 
one hundred and sixty-five, for 1,500,000 
units, or one hundred and eighty-five million 
instead of two hundred and ten, for 1,750,000 
units. 
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Here the delivered price sufficient to sus- 
tain production would be paid on each part 
of the supply. On the supply of 1,500,000, 
however, this method would prevent the pay- 
ment of $10,000,000 in extra profits on the 
low-cost million units. On the supply of 
1,760,000, it would prevent payment of $20,- 
000,000 in extra profits on the low-cost million 
and $5,000,000 of extra profits on the medium- 
cost 500,000. 

Thus the highly important difference in 
dollars-and-cents terms seems to suggest the 
desirability of limiting subsidy to the higher- 
cost of the supply, if it is administra- 
tively feasible. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


Administrative costs are unavoidable in 
any subsidy program. It seems likely, how- 
ever, that the probable cost has often been 
exaggerated and the offsetting savings too 
much ignored. 

We have price-fixing, and we seem certain 
to keep on having it during the emergency. 
In fixing a price ceiling without subsidy, the 
Office of Price Administration obviously must 
estimate what effect a given price change 
probably would have on production. The 
same information would be the basis of esti- 
mating what effect a change in the combina- 
tion of price and subsidy would have on pro- 
duction. If, in the absence of better infor- 
mation, the O. P. A. is forced to depend on 
tentative statistical answers in fixing a price 
without subsidy, they could do the same in 
fixing a different price to be supplemented by 
subsidy. 

Since the effect of the subsidy could not be 
forecast exactly, a careful running record of 
production would be necessary, to show 
whether the supply was too little or too 
much. Exactly the same watchfulness, how- 
ever, is already a duty with reference to sup- 
ply under the influence of price ceilings 
without subsidy. 

The main net increase of administrative 
cost lies in the task of getting the extra pay- 
ment to the producer who is eligible to re- 
ceive it. A subsidy on the whole commercial 
supply of a commodity would mean extra 
payment to every producer contributing to 
the commercial supply. In numerous fields 
of production, the number of producers is not 
forbiddingly large. In a number of others 
that have large numbers of producers, the 
number of main assembly channels—such as 
grain elevators, cotton warehouses, and stock- 
yards at slaughter points—is small enough 
to be manageable. If the subsidy were only 
on the excess of production over previcus 
levels, administration with respect to any 
claimant producer would be more complex 
and delicate, but those previously at capacity 
would not be eligible claimants. 

With all practical qualifications, of course, 
the reaches of subsidy administration would 
be long and numerous. There is no clear 
evidence, however, that the reaches of price 
administration without subsidy can be 
shorter and less numerous if we really want 
price control to work. 

Thus, although an administrative task of 
considerable proportions is indicated, it is 
also indicated that much of the required 
administrative procedure already exists, or 
should, in price-fixing without subsidy. 
Moreover, reduction of the strong general 
tendency to raise prices by devious means 
would noticeably ease the task of enforce- 
ment. Finally, even a considerable admin- 
istrative cost would be small in comparison 
with the Treasury savings we could expect 
if we could prevent a significant part of the 
compounded mark- ups on our enormous 
governmental purchases. 

If the net additional cost of administra- 
tion, as such, seems probably not to be the 
basis for conclusive objection, what other 
factors seem likely to explain the strong fight 
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against the use of subsidies as aids In the 
control of prices? 

No doubt much of the objection would be 
found to lie in the widespread conservative 
individualism in this country, which tends 
to assert toward any significant proposal of 
change in attitude of “I'm from Missouri; 
show me.“ Toward many proposals the 
attitude is desirable. Proposals often are 
given such foggy presentation, or are so be- 
fogged by intemperate attack, that they 
appear to merit the attitude of skepticism. 
But time after time in this war major plans 
which appeared to be lost under loud attack 
have come out with quiet acceptance—be- 
cause those who asked to be shown insisted 
on an honest view. 

One brand of objection represents individ- 
ualism in a more definitely business setting. 
There is a prevalent objection that whatever 
the Government subsidizes it controls. The 
objection would make better sense in times 
of peace. At present the Government is ex- 
pected to exercise the controls that are neces- 
sary to win the war. The subsidy proposal 
is a proposal to induce action on the mone- 
tary basis, with due regard for costs and profit 
sufficient to justify delivery. 


OTHER OBJECTIONS 


Tt is alleged by some that the higher-cost 
increments cannot be practically identified 
and that, therefore, it is impractical to restrict 
subsidy to these higher-cost increments. 
Actually, producers are continually making 
decisions to increase, to sustain, or to de- 
crease production by actions affecting speci- 
fied productive units, such as plants, ma- 


chines, mines, oil wells, farm tracts, dairy . 


cows, brood sows, or fishing boats, or affect- 
ing the number of shifts at a given plant or 
machine, or affecting the number of workers 
on a given shift. 

In other words, typical business actions, if 
they are not to be called random, must be 
assumed to stem from knowledge sufficient 
for decisions about higher-cost parts of the 
output. Producers, making like decisions, 
could agree or decline to offer additional out- 
put in return for prevailing price, plus assured 
subsidy on the increment, and there appears 
to be no clear reason for supposing that 
there need be any greater discrepancy be- 
tween cost and total realization on the incre- 
ment than there would be between cost and 
price without subsidy. 

There is also an objection that price control 
with selective subsidy at the higher-cost 
levels, in preventing extra profits on goods of 
lower cost, puts a penalty on efficiency, a 
premium on inefficiency. No one can deny 
that some producers are more efficient than 
others. Likewise, one cannot deny that there 
are other very important factors of difference 
in cost which even efficient managers can 
change only in part and slowly. Observe dif- 
ferences in the richness of owned or accessi- 
bie natural resources; varied effects of tech- 
nological changes, viewed in relation to exist- 
ing commitments and in relation to patent 
rights; varied effects of geographic shifts of 
market, in relation to the heavy impediment 
of past commitments; great regional inequal- 
ities in the impacts of changing labor cost, in 
terms of community differences in both 
growth of demand for labor and development 
of unions, The obvious test of circumstances 
is that the same management, though highly 
efficient, may make money at one plant and 
haye to close down another as a dead loss. 
The obvious survival of the less efficient in- 
dicates the limited magic of the efficient. 


OBJECTION IS WEAK 

But even if lower costs should be attributed 
largely to greater efficiency, this objection 
that efficiency would be penalized would 
stand on a weak leg. Price controls were not 
instituted until, in general, prices were high 


and volume large. The subsidy proposals, 
even with price roll-back, are aimed at only 
some small fraction of total price and some 
relatively small increment of the total supply. 
That is, the alleged penalty, even if true, 
would, at its worst, relate to only the addi- 
tional profit advantage that might otherwise 
accrue on the increase of supply. 


Although not always so intended, this ob- 
jection is in effect an argument that all pro- 
ducers should get as much under price con- 
trol as they would without it. It is, there- 
fore, equal to a plea for abolition of price 
control, Unfortunately, it does not provide 
for abolishing the war. Since the ordinary 
freedom to adjust supply to price has been 
temporarily blocked by enemy actions, re- 
quirements of our allies, and requirements of 
our own war program, abolition of price con- 
trols during the war would be economic non- 
sense and ethical outrage. 

Certainly many effective price controls are 
needed; and, with respect to some of the weak 
spots, use of subsidy has merits in avoiding 
an inflationary trend. 


CURRENT GOVERNMENT SUBSIDIES 


These estimates of payments are based on 
the most recent data available in November 
1948, but obviously such annual rates can- 
not be accurate as the subsidies depend on 
changing conditions including crop yields. 
The figures are available through the coop- 
eration of the O. P. A. Division of Research. 
* * Any such brief tabulation omits 
much that is significant, interesting, and 
complex, Petroleum, for instance, involves a 
plan under which payments to the petroleum 
industry for extra costs of wartime substitute 
methods of transportation are offset through 
a Government sponsored pool by revenues 
from authorized price increases, collected and 
remitted by the oil companies. 


FOODS 
{Estimated annuai rate in millions of dollars} 


Commodity Costs} Paying agency 


Butter: 
{Including Government 
urch. 


80 | R. F. O. 

65 R. EK. C. 

30 | ©. O. C. 

25 | 0.0. G. 

20 O. O. O. 

5 . C. O. 

8 | Q. . 0. 

5 O. G. O. 

425 | R. F. O. 

Civilian purchases......] 285 R. F. C. 

Milk (dairy feed payments). 60 C. C. G. 

nnn — 10 | 0. C. C. 

Peanut butter. 15 | ©. O. Q. 

otatoes 6... 20 | C. O. O. 

Prunes 721 N. g. g. 

Raisins 7. . g. 

Soybeans 10 C. C. C. 

Sugar beets. 10 | 0. C. O. 

Sugar trans 40 Q. C. 0. 

Truck crops... 6 | 0.0.0, 
Wheat for livestock feed 

(fiscal year, 1944) 70 O. C. C. 


Aluminum 6 | R. E. g. P. S. C.). 
Chilean nitrate 7| R. E. O. G. S. O.). 
© 25 | R. F. O. (D. S. C.). 
73 | R. F. C. M. R. C.). 

25 | R. E. C. (M. R. C.). 

4| R. F. O. O. S. O.). 

25 | R. F. C. (M. R. C.). 

8| R. F. g. O. S. G.). 

2| R. E. C. (D. S. C.). 

102 R. F. O. (D. S. C.). 

3 E883 

29) R.F.C. (D. S. O.). 

1 R. F. C. O. 8. CH. 


The agencies are: Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, Commodity Oredit Corporation, Defense Supply 
Corporation, and Metals Reserve Company, 
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Obstructing the Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
extend my remarks and include in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recor an editorial which 
recently appeared in the Dallas Morning 
News: 

OBSTRUCTING THE PRESS 


The newspaper press of the Nation, with a 
very few individual exceptions, has given the 
Government and its agencies every possible 
form of cooperation in the war effort. In 
giving space to rubber and metal scrap and 
other conservation efforts, in voluntary com- 
pliance with censorship and in helping to 
maintain public morale through understand- 
ing of the fateful issues involved, the news- 
papers have left nothing to be asked. Many 
Government agencies have acknowledged 
this cooperation. But in one instance at least 
the Government has not shown a willing- 
ness to return the cooperation. 

Since the day of John Peter Zenger, the 
tradition of the free press has become so 
firmly established in this country that its 
overthrow or serious diminution through the 
usual process of censorship would be diff- 
cult. But in the far-flung regimentation of 
today there is one avenue of approach for a 
“squeeze” on the newspaper press. It is 
through control of the newsprint paper sup- 
ply. The products of the press are largely 
intangible in form. But the output of in- 
tangibles—news and comment—is in propor- 
tion to the supply of the one tangible mate- 
rial—paper. 

A recent action of the War Production 
Board cannot be put down definitely as an 
attempt to obstruct the newspaper press, 
but it can be listed as either that or a gross 
miscalculation of national needs and its own 
duty to meet them. The facts are as fol- 
lows: Recently the W. P. B. ordered a re- 
duction of 23.6 percent in use of newsprint 
beginning with the first quarter of 1944. In 
this the press acquiesced. There had been 
a statement by the Canadian paper mills 
that their production would be seriously 
limited next year because of manpower 
shortage. But, after the W. P. B. had issued 
its order, the Canadian mills issued a new 
statement that conditions had improved and 
that a.cut of only 5 percent would be neces- 
sary. But did the W. P. B. alter its own or- 
der of a reduction in newsprint consump- 
tion? It did not. Instead, it took the typi- 
cally bureaucratic tack by announcing that 
it would buy the Canadian surplus to form 
a newsprint stock pile. 

Now the Canadian mills announce that any 
paper not sold for immediate consumption in 
the United States will be allotted to their 
overseas markets. However, even this even- 
tuality does not budge the W. P. B. News- 
papers of the Nation must be cut 23.6 per- 
cent, it insists, even if the paper is available 
for all but a 6-percent cut. 

This policy is difficult to understand. The 
W. P. B. has given no reasons further than 
to mention the contingency of a serious 
newsprint shortage later in 1944 and to hint 
at the need of much newsprint in connection 
with the military campaign in Europe. 
Neither of these makes sense, especially in 
view of the decision of the Canadian mills to 
sell any surplus overseas. A better explana- 
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tion or an amendment of the order to make 
it consistent with latest Canadian production 
estimates is due the newspaper press and its 
readers, ; 


Not All Dams Are Damnable! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


. OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me by the House, I am ex- 
tending my remarks herewith by includ- 
ing an article written by me entitled 
“Not All Dams Are Damnable,” which 
was published in the December issue of 
Outdoor America, the official magazine 
of the Izaak Walton League of America. 
It deals with the projected development 
plan for the Missouri River. 

The article follows: 

NOT ALL DAMS ARE DAMNABLE—AN CUTLINE OF 
THE CONSERVATION ASSETS OF THE PROPOSED 
MISSOURI RIVER PROJECT 

(By Hon. Kant E. Munpt, Congressman from 

South Dakota) 

We of the Izaak Walton League—not with- 
out reason—have come to look with some 
skepticism upon vast engineering projects 
designed to divert natural -water flow or to 
dam it up in giant reservoirs to generate 
power. We have learned from experience that 
in many instances the interests of conserva- 
tion are relegated to a back seat when plan- 
ners get out their trestle boards and start 
developing programs to improve upon nature, 


It is right, therefore, that we examine search- , 


ingly any new proposal for engineering plastic 
surgery upon the face of Mother Earth to 
make sure that it does not destroy more of 
permanent value than it will create. By the 
same token we should examine proposed 
projects open-mindedly in order that we may 
commend the good as vigorously as We con- 
demn the bad. It is neither scientific nor 
sensible that we should proceed on the basis 
that all dams are damnable. 

My native State of South Dakota affords a 
splendid laboratory demonstration today to 
the effect that dams which are properly de- 
signed and wisely built can expand recrea- 
tional and conservation assets just as cer- 
tainly as improper and unwise dams can de- 
stroy them. Back in 1932 and 1933 the South 
Dakota Bi-Partisan Game and Fish Commis- 
sion (three Republicans, three Democrats), 
under the leadership of its then director, 
Oscar Johnson, and of its engineer, Dan 
Loucks, began in earnest to attack the de- 
mons of dust, drought, and drainage which 
were doing so much to upset the wildlife rec- 
reational facilities of our great hunting and 
fishing paradise. 

Extensive surveys were made throughout 
the State to determine where and how drain- 
age projects could be liquidated, how dams 
could be built to impound additional water 
to restore natural lakes and ponds, and how 
highway construction could proceed on en- 
lightened engineering principles, so that in- 
stead of comprising a great series of drainage 
ditches paralleling the highways and escort- 
ing water cut of the State through culverts 
and bridges it might help to serve as a device 
for impounding needed water. Plans and 
specifications were also drawn for the crea- 
tion of well over a thousand fish-sustaining 


lakes by strategically placed dams which 
trapped run-off water in reservoirs suited for 
the creation of attractive artificial lakes. A 
program for tree planting and landscaping of 
the shore lines of these lakes was developed. 

Actual construction along the lines above 
indicated was well under way before the great 
depression disrupted our domestic economy 
and brought the Federal Government into 
play to help finance public-serving projects. 
When the Federal Government's program of 
labor-providing projects came into being and 
additional “free” (sic) money from Washing- 
ton was available for matching purposes, 
South Dakota was the one State in the Union 
with a complete program of water utilization 
and conservation projects ready for actual 
construction. The result was that the Sun- 
shine State rapidly became dotted with lakes 
and ponds and no longer do dust storms and 
“black blizzards’ sweep over our prairies, 
Dams have contributed mightily to the re- 
habilitation of the water resources of the 
State of South Dakota. 


CREDIT IS DUE THE IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE 


Throughout the whole program of reha- 
bilitating the water and recreational facilities 
of South Dakota, the State division of the 
Izaak Walton League (father of the State's 
famed six-man, bipartisan game and fish 
commission set-up) which has always worked 
in close harmony with the game and fish 
department, was a prime mover and sub- 
stantial supporter of the movement, Sports- 
men enjoying the splendid fishing and hunt- 
ing of which the State is justly proud know 
that they owe a real debt of gratitude to the 
Izaak Walton League for the fact that their 
investment in a hunting or fishing license 
today pays such fruitful dividends. 


THE. MISSOURI RIVER PROJECT—ANOTHER 
CONSERVATION ASSET 

The presently proposed Missouri River proj- 
ect is a river-lomg, valley-wide, all-time, all- 
purpose river improvement and utilization 
program being advocated today by the Mis- 
souri River States Committee, of which Goy. 
M. Q Sharpe, of South Dakota, is the chair- 
man. In brief, the project calls for a series 
of all-purpose dams to be built on the upper 
Missouri River and its tributaries. The com- 
mittee is composed of the Governors and 
two associates of each of the Missouri River 
States: Montana, Wyoming, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, and 
Missouri. Educational meetings were held 
this summer in each of these eight States 
and it was my privilege to accompany Gov- 
ernor Sharpe on the entire tour, visiting with 
each of the eight governors, and meeting with 
the members of the Missouri River States 
Committee and the citizens of each com- 
monwealth to discuss thoroughly and con- 
sider all arguments pro and con relevant to 
the proposed project. This trip included a 
personal tour of the Fort Peck project in 
Montana, as well as the areas devastated by 
floods in the lower reaches of the Missouri 
River in Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, and Mis- 
souri. 

Col. Lewis A. Pick, division chief of the 
United States Army engineers in Omaha 
until recently assigned to active duty in the 
Orient, is the author of the proposed Missouri 
River project which for the sake of brevity 
is coming to be known as the Pick plan, 
However, Colonel Pick would be the first to 
recognize the important contributions which 
have been made by conservationists, engi- 
neers, scientists, and private citizens in all 
of the eight States in the development of 
this valley-wide program. High on the list 
of those making important suggestions and 
proposals are officials of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation and the Fish and Wildlife Service as 
well as the conservation authorities of the 
respective States which are served by the 
Missouri River. Col. Miles Reber, who is now 
in charge of the divisional office of the United 
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States Army Engineers in Omaha, is also 
meking some mighty helpful contributions 
to the program. 

The Pick plan for the development utiliza- 
tion, and conservation of the water resources 
of the Missouri River is now in Washington 
undergoing study and examination by the 
various departments of our Government 
which are interested and affected by river 
improvement activities. Before it is finally 
presented to Congress, it will have been 
passed on by a number of different Govern- 
ment agencies and every possible attempt will 
have been made to coordinate the interests 
of all affected parties and interests so as to 
get the maximum in constructive results 
from the river program. This program is 
decidedly what backers delineate it as being— 
an all-purpose program for utilizing the 
water of the Missouri River. Conservation- 
ists, of course, are particularly interested in 
the recreational aspects of the program and 
in how it serves to affect finned, futred, and 
feathered creatures along the course of the 
river. It is encouraging to note, therefore, 
that it appears from an examination of 
both the river valley itself and the engineer- 
ing plans for the river that without excep- 
tion all of the changes which would be 
brought about by the river utilization pro- 
gram are on the credit side of the ledger, 
conservation-wise. 

It is not contended, of course, that the 
damming and improvement of the great Mis- 
souri River, longest river in the United States, 
is being proposed solely or even in the first 
instance as a conservation measure, as were, 
for example, the water-impounding dams 
built in South Dakota during the drought 
program. The driving impetus behind the 
Pick plan for the Missouri River is a com- 
bination of both safety and economic factors, 
The fact that these can both be served while 
the supplemental advanteges of Wise steps 
in conservation are achieved is, however, 
important to the backers of the proposal and 
it is a fundamental concern to conservation- 
ists throughout the country. Too often we 
find a clash between economic and conserva- 
tion interests which results in either one fac- 
tor or the other being sacrificed. Members of 
the Izaak Walton League realize that when 
such a conflict occurs, it is usually the inter- 
ests of conservation which suffer. It is espe- 
cially gratifying therefore, to find a vast 
project being planned which gives due con- 
sideration to the interests of conservation 
and which contemplates a number of changes 
in the original plan of nature, all of which are 
in the form of conservation dividends for the 
people of the entire valley. 

wowing out of cne of the most severe and 
devastating floods in the history of the river 
which occurred this spring and which rivaled 
if they did not equal the epochal floods of 
1881, demands for flood control of the Mis- 
souris rampant waters started deluging 
Washington all the way from North Dakota 
down to the mouth of the Mississippi River. 
Great damages were sustained by the destiuc- 
tion of transportation routes, stoppage of 
work in vital war industries, flooding of 
mines in Kansas, retardation of badly needed 
crops in South Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Mis- 
sourl, and Kansas; and ruination of farm 
lands through the imposition upon them of 
debris, sand, and rubbish. Many lives were 
lost during the flood, livestock drowned, bird 
life disrupted, nesting areas destroyed, fish 
left landlocked, trees uprooted and pitiable 
havoc was wrought along many hundreds of 
miles of river frontings as the Missouri River 
ran wild with the uncontrollable power of 
water gone on a rampage. .S9 much for the 
safety factor, which precipitated the demand 
for engineering action on the Missouri River. 

Now a word about the economic factors 
before outlining the conservation dividends 
which the propoced river-development pro- 
gram would procure. From Sioux City, Iowa, 
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southward river transportation has long been 
one of the dreams of the midwestern farmer. 
Midwesterners in all lines of activity have 
also longed for a means to transport lumber, 
coal, steel, and other heavy nonperishable 
commodities to middle America by water. 
Thus navigation interests below Sioux City 
seek a control of the floods and a stabiliza- 
tion of the river channel so that wherever 
it is feasible river navigation can be made 
possible. Added to the desire for protection 
against floods and the dream of river naviga- 
tion are two other factors of vital significance 
to the people whose permanent homes are in 
the Missouri River Valley. One of these is 
the reclamation of semiarid lands where soil 
is rich but rainfall short. Irrigation engi- 
neers envision the possibility of reclaiming 
from a semiarid state of uselessness some 
4,000,000 acres of land which lack only de- 
pendable moisture to be suitable to farm and 
cultivate.” Finally, there is the matter of 
power. While the proposed dams on the 
Missouri River are low-head dams unsuited to 
the development of vast quantities of power, 
the water impounded does make possible the 
production of the power needed to pump 
irrigation water up over the ledges and to 
leave some over to help supply the needs of 
small industries and of rural electrification. 
Power enough would be generated also to 
make possible as a national defense measure 
the development of the great manganese 
fields near Chamberlain, S. Dak., which are 
the largest in the world, but which need 
cheap power to make their utilization eco- 
nomically feasible. Thus three significant 
economic factors argue for the adoption of 
the Pick plan, in addition to the even more 
imperative argument of controlling the flood- 
waters which so frequently destroy both life 
and property. 


WHAT ARE THE CONSERVATION ASSETS IN THE 
PICK PLAN? 


However, as Waltonians, you and I are pri- 
marily interested in a look-see at the con- 
servation dividends to accrue from such a 
project entailing as it does the ultimate ex- 
penditure of perhaps $500,000,000 and the 
construction of a series of dams in the main 
stem of the Missouri River and some of its 
more important tributaries east of the Rocky 
Mountain area. Let us examine the situation 
item by item. 


Dividend No, 1 


The first dividend, of course, is the elimi- 
nation of the serious negative factors now 
helping to make the Missouri River the “bio- 
logical desert” and the “conservation calam- 
ity” which it is. By protecting the lowlands 
along the river in the six lower States, it will 
eliminate the destruction of great areas of 
woodland. nesting places for birds, and feed- 
ing and breeding areas for both our feathered 
and our furry friends. No longer will swirl- 
ing onrushes of water crash down upon birds 
sitting on eggs or protecting their fledglings 
in the fields and woods along the river when 
the unpredictable Missouri overreaches its 
banks and carries all before it to destruction. 
No longer will fish life be swept out of the 
river into pot holes and low places only to be 
left to die when the receding floods waters 
leave them there to perish or fall prey to 
fish pirates. By protecting what we already 
have in wildlife and in breeding and nesting 
areas along the river, we shall reap our initial 
dividend from the proposed adoption of the 
Pick plan. 

Dividend No. 2 


Today, the Missouri River is unsuited to 
most forms of fish life because of its over- 
silted condition. Natives refer to it as being 
“too thin to plow and too thick to drink,” 
and old timers swear that the waters rushing 
to the Gulf leave “a trail of dust” behind 
them. W. G. Sloan, reclamation engineer of 
Denver, Colo., maintains the construction of 
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the proposed tributary dams will avert empty- 
ing into the Missouri most of its serious 
sources of silt and that the dams in the main 
stem of the Missourt will provide sediment 
basins which will clarify the rest of the water 
so that fish life can grow in the river in 
abundance. That this is no theorist’s dream 
is already evident from the fact that at Fort 
Peck a great lake has been established with 
a hundred miles of clear blue water im- 
pounded in which a large variety of fish life 
is already flourishing in abundance. 
Dividend No. 3 

The five main dams planned for the main 
stem of the Missouri River will provide great 
bodies of calm water suitable for resting 
places for ducks and geese which utilize the 
river valley as one of the greatest flyways in 
America for migratory birds. These great 
reservoirs could all be made bird sanctuaries 
and along their shore lines a greatly increased 
hatch of ducks is certain to accrue. 


Dividend No, 4 


The addition of perhaps 4,000,000 acres of 
cultivatable land to an area already famous 
as having the best pheasant hunting in North 
America is in itself of major significance to 
all Waltonians. This land, today, is too arid 
to support bird life but once supplied with 
water the State bird of South Dakota, his 
majesty the ring-necked pheasant, will thrive 
on these acres as it now does on similar acres 
in the entire area where there is water suffi- 
cient to raise the feed upon which the pheas- 
ant has thrived so miraculously. And with 
the pheasant will also develop enlarged popu- 
lations of hungarian partridge, grouse, quail, 
and other bird life dear to the heart of 
every man who owns a gun and a dog. In 
this area, too, once it has dependable mois- 
ture, can be raised trees to help break the 
ravages of winter winds and thus to add pro- 
tection for our feathered friends who brave 
the cold and the snow to supply us with sport 
during the warm days of autumn, 


Dividend No. 5 


One of the proposed dams in the Missouri, 
the one near Garrison, N. Dak., would divert a 
part of the floodwaters of the Missouri (and 
it should be emphasized that floodwaters 
only will be diverted) into Devils Lake and 
into the headwaters of the James River. By 
this operation the restoration of Devils Lake 
is assured through adding to the recreational 
and conservation resources of North Dakota 
and the entire Northwest one of the greatest 
inland bodies of water in the entire area. 
Drought and unwise farming, coupled with 
drainage, have virtually destroyed the water 
levels of once famous Devils Lake. The re- 
claiming of this great lake will add a fishing 
and hunting rendezvous for thousands of 
sportsmen and will provide a resting area for 
hundreds of thousands of ducks and geese 
winging their annual voyage up and down 
the central part of North America. 

Some alarm has been felt in some quarters, 
until the facts were understood, that diversion 
of a portion of the Missouri River floodwaters 
into Devils Lake and into the James River 
might deplete the water of the Missouri to 
the point of jeopardizing conservation assets 
already present in that river. There are two 
compelling answers to such fear: In the first 
place, as it now exists, the Missouri River is 
almost bankrupt of conservation assets, since 
silt and flowing mud and shifting courses 
and periodical floods combine to make what 
I have already referred to as a “conservation 
calamity.” In the second place, it will be 
only floodwater which is diverted from the 
Missouri River; only the water which now 
wreaks destruction on both man and Nature 
in the lower reaches of the river will be turned 
aside at Garrison to serve a constructive pur- 
pose for Nature and for man in an area 
farther north, Thus, this diversion will pay 
dividends in conservation, both by protecting 
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the assets downstream and by promoting and 
projecting new assets in the North Dakota 
area. 

Other dividends of smaller consequence 
might be tabulated but I do not want to 
belabor the record. It is hoped that pollu- 
tion can be kept from the revitalized and 
unsilted river basin, that trec3 will soon flour- 
ish where even prairie grasses now find it 
difficult to grow. It is certain that swim- 
ming, boating, and picnicking advantages 
will attract outdoors lovers to the area. 
Whatever clear water and rich soil can do 
to increase the hospitality of nature to fish, 
to birds, and animals will be done as a result 
of the proposed Missouri River development 
project. As stated in the October issue of 
the South Dakota Conservation Digest, pub- 
lished by the game and fish department of 
that State, “Development can be carried on 
as planned without needless destruction of 
natural beauty, without retarding, but rather 
fostering, the growths of wildlife and the 
environment necessary for wildlife propaga- 
tion. The conservationists of the regions af- 
fected, we are sure, are all for this great 
project.” 

Waltonians in the eight States which I vis- 
ited while investigating and studying this 
project during the past summer assured me 
that here was a project on which they could 
unite, here was an engineering plan on the 
right side of the conservation ledger, here was 
a long-time program toward which all might 
work with the realization that for all future 
time oncoming generations would enjoy a bet- 
ter environment because today’s generations 
were engaged in fruitful building. We Wal- 
tonians should continue to oppose projects 
which detract from nature, which impover- 
ish or commercialize nature. Likewise, we 
should support those projects which work 
hand in hand with what nature has provided 
so that a more intelligent citizenry can more 
greatly enjoy a more bountiful nature. 
Willy-nilly opposition to an engineering proj- 
ect is as unwise as unquestioning support of 
everything which comes from the engineer's 
planning board. All dams are not defensible. 
But neither are all dams damnable. Wise 
conservation practice requires that we Wal- 
tonians sift the bad from the good and that 
we support the latter with all the zeal which 
we devote to our opposition of the former. 
By so doing we shall continue to command 
the respect of the general public and to exer- 
cise great influence in the places of decision 
while at the same time we shall render our 
maximum service to conservation by promot- 
ing what we need and by protecting what we 
have. 


Argentina and Bolivia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, the United States is very much 
concerned by the recent overthrow of 
the legally constituted government in 
Bolivia by a pro-Axis military clique, 
and Secretary Hull has issued a state- 
ment upon that subject, and there ap- 
peared in yesterday’s issue of the Wash- 
ington Star a well-considered editorial 
entitled “Argentina and Bolivia,” com- 
mending Secretary Hull’s position, and 
under consent granted, I submit same 
herewith: 
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ARGENTINA AND BOLIVIA 


Secretary Hull's statement on Bolivia 
Strongly suggests that our relations with 
Argentina are entering the crisis stage. Ex- 
changes of information between us and 18 
other American republics, according to Mr. 
Hull, are yielding increasing evidence that 
the new revolution-created Bolivian regime 
is the creature of a conspiracy engineered by 
forces outside Bolivia and unfriendly to the 
defense of the Americas. The Secretary's 
language is not explicit as to names, but it 
plainly points to the Argentine Government 
and constitutes a charge whose seriousness 
cannot be exaggerated. 

Ever since it came to power through the 
revolution of last June, the Ramirez regime 
of Argentina has been showing itself un- 
friendly to the defense of the Americas. It 
is the only Government in this hemisphere 
that still maintains diplomatic relations with 
the Axis. It is the only Government in this 
hemisphere that permits the agents of the 
Axis to circulate freely and carry on what- 
ever activities may be helpful to their coun- 
tries in the war against the United Nations, 
It is the only Government in this hemi- 
sphere that has not lived up to the inter- 
American pledges in respect to pan-American 
solidarity against Germany and Japan. And, 
finally, it is the only Government in this 
hemisphere deliberately and ostentatiously 
engaged in destroying the processes of de- 
mocracy within its own borders. 

Considered against this background, there 
appears to be considerable substance to the 
growing belief among the other Americas that 
Argentine conspirators have had a hand in 
the Bolivian coup. Uruguay, Chile, Brazil, 
and other South American countries—per- 
haps even more than the United States— 
have direct and immediate reasons to be con- 
cerned, for if an outside source has succeeded 
so readily in effecting an internal revolution- 
ary change in Bolivia, it is not unthinkable 
that the same source may try to bring about 
the same results elsewhere. Presumably, 
with Britain following suit, the 18 Americas 
consulting with us will refuse to recognize 
the Bolivian regime and probably break with 
the Argentine Government if the present 
strong suspicions are definitely confirmed. 

The critical nature of the situation cannot 
be doubted. Mr. Hull's statement plainly in- 
dicates that Bolivian nonrecognition and sey- 
erance of relations with Argentina are wholly 
possible, if not probable. And this in turn, 
although it threatens the greater hurt to the 
Villarroel and Ramirez regimes, implies more 
than a little inconvenience for the United 
Nations, especially because Argentine wheat 
and beef are important to Britain and be- 
cause Bolivian tin plays a large role in the 
Allied war effort. At the root of all the 
trouble, apparently, is an ambitious, pro- 
Axis military clique in both countries. It 
is too bad that this irresponsible minority has 
been able to do so much mischief, but per- 
haps strong action by the United States and 
the 18 like-minded Americas will be its un- 
doing. 


Illinois Believes That the Nation’s De- 
fenders Should Have Full Suffrage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES V. HEIDINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
` Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. HEIDINGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
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submit for the consideration of the Con- 
gress à joint resolution adopted by the 
General Assembly of the State of Illinois 
memorializing the Congress to provide 
free air-mail service for absentee ballots 
for men and women now serving in the 
armed forces. 

There is a bill now pending before the 


Committee on Election of President, Vice ' 


President, and Representatives in Con- 
gress, and Iam advised that my colleague 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. VUR- 
SELL] is offering an amendment to this 
bill which makes this provision. 

I hope this bill will become a law, for 
certainly while these men and women are 
defending their country the Government 
owes it to them to grant free air mail to 
make their applications for and to return 
their ballots to the proper election offi- 
cials. If they are good enough to fight 
for their country, they are good enough 
to vote for the officials of the country 
they are fighting to defend. 

The Governor of Illinois has called the 
general assembly in special session to 
make all necessary amendments to the 
present absentee voters laws of the State 
of Illinois so that applications may be 
made and ballots be sent to those serving 
in the armed forces in ample time for 
them to vote and have their ballots re- 
turned prior to election day. 

The people of Illinois believe that the 
Nation’s defenders should have full 
right of suffrage the same as they would 
have if they were at home. During the 
recess I talked to a large number of sol- 
diers and sailors, as well as many civil- 
ians, and they were unanimous in their 
statements that those serving in the 
armed forces should not only have the 
right to vote for Federal officers but 
should have the right to vote for every 
officer from President down to coroner. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit the following 
resolution, which was adopted by the 
house of representatives of the General 
Assembly of Illinois on January 7 and 
approved by the senate January 8, 1944, 
and I hope that the same will receive 
favorable consideration. 

House Joint Resolution 2 

Whereas the legislature of this State is 
convened in extraordinary session for the 
purpose of preserving and extending the suf- 
frage rights of those of its electors who are 
serving in the military and naval forces of the 
United States; and 

Whereas it is the paramount obligation of 
the several State governments to strengthen 
and facilitate that sacred right of suffrage; 
and 

' Whereas a principal difficulty to the com- 
plete exercise of that right in the forthcoming 
primaries and elections will be the cost of 
air-mail transportation of war ballots to and 
from persons in the military and naval serv- 
ices; and 

Whereas it is within the power of Congress 
to aid in this problem immeasurably by mak- 
ing provision for free air-mail transportation 
of such ballots both in the distribution there- 
of to servicemen and servicewomen and in 
the return of such ballots to the election 
officials in the States; and 

Whereas provision of this kind will afford 
te persons in the military and naval services 
the kind of opportunity to vote to which they 
are justly entitled and will insure their maxi- 
mum participation in the primaries and elec- 
tions: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Sixty-third General Assembly of the 
State of Illinois at the first special session 
thereof (the Senate concurring herein), That 
we respectfully but urgently memorialize the 
Congress of the United States, for the reasons 
stated in the preamble hereof, to enact such 
legislation as may be necessary to provide for 
free air-mail transportation of primary and 
election ballots to and from persons serving 
in the military and naval forces of the United 
States; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this preamble and 
resolution be forwarded by the secretary of 
state immediately to the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Congress of the United 
States and to each Senator and Congressman 
from the State of Illinois. 

Adopted by the house January 7, 1944. 

ELMER J. SCHNACKENZBERG, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
R. R. RANDOLPH, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 
Concurred in by the senate January 8, 1944, 
Hud W. Cross, 
President of the Senate. 
EDWARD H. ALEXANDER, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


A Poem by Two American Soldiers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I believe this poem written by 
two American soldiers on duty in a far off 
corner of the world is worthy of inclu- 
sion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Its 
clean, simple expression of the loyalties, 
the hopes, the courage, and the faith of 
these men should be a source of deep 
inspiration to all who read it. I am 
both proud and humbly thankful to have 
been the schoolteacher of one of these 
men, 


DREAMS 
On the shores of foreign soils 
In the wastes of desert heat. 
In the jungles with mosquitoes 
You will find men hard to beat. 


They are boys from your home town 
They also come from mine. 

They're protecting liberty 
With all help and aid divine. 


Things which they are fighting for 
Are the pillars and the towers 
Which we call democracy 
O'er this great land of ours. 


On a lonely rock-strewn isle 
In the middle of the sea, 
That's where we ¿re dreaming 
Of the things that used to be. 


Of our fathers and our mothers, 
Of our girl friend's fond caress, 

Of the other pleasant things 
Which made up our happiness, 


Werare dreaming of the dates 
Which we'll have when we return 
To the good old U. S. A. 
Where the welcome home fires burn, 


Then the dreams of moonlit nights 
I will have once more with you, 
Then the folks at home will have 
Many dreams and prayers come true. 
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This poem is something which we feel. 
It is our spoken dream and prayer 
Of how we all intend to fight 
Until it’s quiet over there. 


We shall hold out against the foe 

On the land and in the ocean’s spray, 
For peace and quiet and liberty 

Until once more they're here to stay. 


—Pvt. Donald Wheeler. 
Pot. (Ist cl.) Philip A. Woodworth. 


Mrs. Roosevelt Forgets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Milwaukee Journal of January 
7, 1944: 

MRS. ROOSEVELT FORGETS 


It is unfortunate that the President's wife, 
of all people, should be the one to resurrect 
what should be a thoroughly disproved 
fallacy. 

Mrs. Roosevelt is sound, of course, in ob- 
serving that men who are serving their coun- 
try in far corners of the earth, mingling with 
strange people, risking their lives daily, kill- 
ing because they must kill, suffering tortures 
from heat, insects, and wounds, will have an 
altered outlook on life when they return. It 
could not be otherwise. 

But isn't she doing an injustice to our men 
in uniform and a disservice to us at home 
who look forward to their return when she 
says that the American serviceman has “lost 
his regard for human life” and his belief in 
the essential decency of his fellow man? 

There were other prophets of gloom, 25 
years ago, who had all of us fairly shivering 
in our boots with dire predictions such as she 
voices now. Veterans would come back with 
blood lust in their hearts. Veterans would 
be packing six-shooters on the street and 
shooting men down for an unkind word or a 
dirty look. Veterans had lost all respect for 
law and human rights. 

All of which just didn’t happen and just 
wasn’t true. Some veterans stole and some 
veterans committed murder and some vet- 
erans became the tools of master criminals. 
There are always some men in any group who 
go wrong. But the number of veterans in- 
volved in serious crimes, as we remember the 
reports now, was surprisingly and dispropor- 
tionately low. 

Crime statistics are fairly concrete and in 
this instance they prove that Mrs. Roosevelt 
is wrong when she says enemy treachery has 
destroyed, in our servicemen, what she calls 
“trustfulness” and “belief in the fair and 
square thing.“ 

Mrs. Roosevelt should be reminded, also, 
that soldiers in fox holes and sailors at sea are 
in far closer and more constant contact with 
fellow American servicemen than they are 
with the treacherous Jap or German. Does a 
man lose trustfulness when he sees, every day, 
evidences of teamwork and interdependency? 
Does he lose trustfulness when he witnesses 
the thousands of instances of self-sacrifice 
and heroism among his comrades? 

Our other veterans who came back from 
France and Germany didn’t show much evi- 
denice that battle had dulled moral or spirit- 
ual values. In most cases, the veteran of 19 
dropped back into civilian life, got a job, 
niarried the neighbor’s daughter and became 


active in the local lodge, church, and com- 
mercial club. He attended the monthly 
Legion meeting and repeated his pledge to 
support “law and order’—although he may 
have taken an illegal drink or two afterward. 

He was, in other words, the same sort of 
American he had been raised to be and which 
he was before he went to war. He was, if 
anything, a little more tolerant of his fellow 
man, a little more considerate of his neighbor, 
a little more orderly in his dress and habits, a 
little straighter and a little stronger in body. 
Military life had taught him such things. 
And his son will be at least his equal. 


The “Drys” Are Again on Rampage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, while some 
10,000,000 of our youth are in uniform 
both here and abroad, the camel seeks to 
get his nose in under the tent. The 
“drys” are again creeping up on the Na- 
tion to make it a Sahara. Our soldiers 
can fight and die for their country, but 
they cannot be trusted with a cocktail or 
a glass of beer. 

The “drys” conveniently forget the last 
prohibition holocaust—the ginger jake, 
the needled beer, the bathtub gin, the 
Bowery hootch, which took a terrific 
toll of life. The hip-pocket flask became 
the badge of youth. The speak- easy and 
the “blind pig” were the rendezvous of 
the socialites and the guttersnipes. Hi- 
jackers and rum runners attained the 
wealth of Croesus. They became the 
“glamour boys.” They drove the “coach 
and six” through the statute. 

Justice lay prostrate. Crime mounted. 
The Nation was helpless. 

The drys call such a cost of prohibi- 
tion trifling. Any revival of the mischief 
is unthinkable. Yet, next week one of 
the subcommittees of the House Judici- 
ary Committee will be the scene of a 
farce-comedy—a hearing on the Bryson 
bill, which seeks to “goosestep” the Na- 
tion into dryness and disgrace. 

Note the haste of the drys to get 
through with their sordid business before 
the boys come home. Unless the Nation 
watches out, the comedy will become a 
bitter tragedy. 

I am confident that the House Judici- 
ary Committee of which I am ranking 
member—much less the House—will 
never approve such a monstrous meas- 
ure. Yet, strange things happen. The 
drys are as resourceful as they are 
ruthless. It was recently bruited about 
that they are back with a bank roll of 
$10,000,000 for lobbying, and money 
talks. 

The common sense of the Nation must 
assert itself and pour vials of wrath upon 
the blue noses and Carrie Nations o 
hatchet fame. * 

Three States are dry—supposedly 
dry—Kansas, Mississippi, and Oklahoma. 
Yet, in those three States, thousands 
and thousands take out retail and whole- 
sale Federal liquor licenses. They freely 
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peddle their wet goods. In other words, 
Kansas, Mississippi, and Oklahoma are 
thoroughly wet, yet, they would make the 
Nation dry. s 

I say to my distinguished colleagues in 
the dry States who approve the Bryson 
bill: “Cast out the beam out of thine own 
eye and then shalt thou see clearly to 
cast out the mote of thy brother’s eye.” 

We repealed prohibition. It must stay 
repealed. The curtain shall never again 
be raised on that tragedy. 


Save Private Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr: HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, the city 
of Spencer, Iowa, in my congressional 
district, is a progressive community of 
6,600 people. It is a beautiful city built 
by faith of friendly neighbors and is the 
home of the Clay County Fair, one of 
the largest and most successful fairs in 
the Midwest. It also has a wide-awake 
chamber of commerce which is always in 
close touch with public opinion. Just 
recently this, chamber of commerce 
adopted resolutions relating to our na- 
tional welfare which could well serve as 
a model for every patriotic community 
in the Nation. The resolutions are as 
follows: 


Realizing that the responsibility of post- 
war adjustment, and the employment of labor 
should, and will, naturally fall upon Ameri- 
can business, particuiarly the comparatively 
small business concerns of our country, and 
believing in the principle of individually 
owned, operated, and controlled business, and 
in view of the fact that the method, extent, 
and character of taxation is a dominant and 
vital factor in all business life, your com- 
mittees on taxation and legislation respect- 
fully present for your consideration, the fol- 
lowing resolution to be brought to the atten- 
tion of each of our Iowa Congressmen, Sen- 
ators, and other chambers of commerce of 
the State of Iowa; 

Whereas the ultimate object of our war 
effort is to preserve to us, and to our pos- 
terity, the American way of living, and the 
continuation of our constitutional right of 
the pursuit of happiness, and the right to live 
as a free people with the opportunity to forti- 
fy ourselyes, and our posterity against the 
fear of hunger and fear of encroachment 
upon our religious liberty; and 

Whereas the United States of America has 
attained its present place among the nations 
of the world by means of the development of 
its natural resources by private enterprise, 
free from unnecessary governmental control 
or undue burdens brought upon it through 
taxation; and 8 

Whereas it is our sincere hope and belief 
that, in the not too-distant future, private 
enterprise will need to undertake the prob- 
lems of post-war adjustments in order to 
preserve our American way of living; and 

Whereas the ultimate well-being of Ameri- 
can labor, American agriculture, and Ameri- 
can business depends upon a sound govern- 
mental economic policy, no one class being 
able to enjoy lasting prosperity at the expense 
of others, 

Be it therefore resolved, That the Congress 
of the United States shall continue to make 
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such appropriations as may be necessary to 
adequately finance our present war effort and 
to assist our allies in such manner as in their 
opinion will result in the earliest possible ter- 
mination of our present conflict; be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States enact such law or laws as will foster 
and encourage individual enterprise in our 
country, relieving such enterprises, insofar as 
possible, from unnecessary governmental 
interference and from the danger of govern- 
mentally subsidized competition; be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States enact such law or laws as will relieve 
American business from the burden of taxa- 
tion made necessary in financing or support- 
ing any plan, or scheme, of socialistic econ- 
omy, fostered and promulgated by bureau- 
cratic control, regulation, and interference in 
private affairs, all in conflict with the funda- 
mental principles of our free American 
Government; be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States take such steps as may be necessary 
in connection with post-war planning to 
assure that any plan, or system, of public 
works to provide mass employment shall be 
limited to work, public in nature and perma- 
nent in character, and shall be carried out by 
means of private contracts let on the basis of 
competitive bids, free from unn 
Government regulations and/or interference; 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States enact such law or laws as will further 
permit and encourage the building of cap- 
ital reserves by private enterprise, through 
the medium of reasonable profit, for use in 
the financing by such enterprise, post-war 
adjustment and activities, thereby enabling 
private enterprise to furnish maximum em- 
Ployment for those now in our armed forces 
or engaged in war industries; be,is further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States take such steps as may be necessary 
to make available funds for the war effort 
through domestic economy, thereby eliminat- 
ing the necessity of increasing the tax bur- 
den upon either corporate or individual in- 
comes, and in this connection, during the 
present emergency and the period of post-war 
readjustment we make the following sug- 
gestions: 

1. The freezing of present rate of Social 
Security Tax. 

2. The elimination of unnecessary, obso- 
lete, and overlapping bureaus. 

3. The elimination of governmental ace 
tivity resulting in competition with private 
enterprise. 

4. Turning back to the respective States 
the responsibility of regulating and con- 
trolling all affairs not necessarily national in 
scope. 

5. Rewarding, rather than penalizing, in- 
dividual effort, initiative, and economy, 
thereby increasing the number of potential 
taxpayers. 

Dated this 17th day of December 1943 at 
Spencer, Iowa. 

Respectfully submitted. 

GILBERT S, JAMES, President. 
J. H. PETERSON, Secretary. 


A Well-Rounded Veterans’ Aid Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARION T. BENNETT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Myr, 
Speaker, believing that the rehabilita- 


tion of returning servicemen is a greater 
present need to be considered than fu- 
ture rewards, the Milwaukee Journal, 
early in 1943, assigned a staff writer at 
full time to study the facilities existent 
and those planned for the future. Sixty- 
one articles came forth as a result of this 
study. Mr. Frank Sinclair, of the Jour- 
nal staff, is the author of the articles 
and has done a monumental piece of 
journalism and a great service to all vet- 
erans. By way of summary, Mr. Sin- 
clair, on behalf of the Journal, sets 
forth the following conclusions on pres- 
ent veteran needs and future plans, 
They merit the careful consideration of 
all Members of Congress. As a member 
of the World War Veterans’ Legislation 
Committee I am glad to endorse these 
conclusions, 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The United States 
should launch an immediate speed-up of all 
programs and all planning for the rehabilita- 
tion of the veterans of World War No. 2 in 
order to accommodate the increasing flow of 
men coming out of the armed forces on med- 
ical discharges. 

It must accelerate: 

The construction of additional veterans’ 
hospitals. 

The procurement of more personnel to man 
veterans’ hospitals. 

The enlargement of other veterans’ admin- 
istration staffs. 

The handling of claims for pensions. 

The machinery for retraining handicapped 
veterans. r 

The machinery for helping veterans into 
jobs. 

These-are among the improvements that 
observers say should be made to make the lot 
of the returning veteran easier as he tries to 
find his place again in civil life. They are 
the paramount necessities shown in the sur- 
vey of veterans’ needs by the Journal. 

The Nation further needs to place the ad- 
ministration of all matters pertaining to the 
welfare of veterans under one bureau, prefer- 
ably the Veterans’ Administration, to sim- 
plify procedure by: 

Giving the Veterans’ Administration master 
control over the administration of all vet- 
erans’ benefits existing now or promulgated 
in the future. 

Allowing it to utilize the machinery of any 
other Government agency to help veterans. 

Giving it jurisdiction over the vocational 
training of non-service-connected disabled 
veterans as it now has over the service- 
connected, 

Authorizing it to coordinate all Federal 
services now assisting veterans to get jobs. 

There is also need for: 

Simplification of all regulations affecting 
veterans. 

Unification of all laws now on the books or 
to come, 

Then there is a call for the creation of a 
planning group that would— 

Make an expert study of all veterans’ laws 
now on the books. 

Analyze the whole veterans’ problem. 

Come forth with a master plan. 

It is essential that the historic hit-and- 
miss method of letting Congress generate 
veterans’ legislation, either on its own or at 
the request of veterans’ organizations, be put 
upon a more orderly basis, for— 

This war will create 14,000,000 veterans and 
thus give birth to many new problems of 
veterans’ aid. 

The Nation will be spending billions of dol- 
lars for years for hospitalization, medical 
care, pensions, education, make-work proj- 
ects, unemployment compensation, farm and 
home loans, and discharge bonuses for vet- 
erans, 

These great expenditures will be an invita- 


tion for political logrolling. 
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And future raids on the National Treasury 
by bonus armies would be averted by estab- 
lishment of a rounded-out program of vet- 
erans’ assistance. 

Toward all these ends it would be desir- 
able now for— 

Each House of Congress to have only one 
committee to which all veterans’ legislation 
would go, 

Congress to establish a joint committee of 
both Houses to study the whole veterans’ 
question, 

In any master program generated to aid 
World War No. 2 veterans there should be 
recommendations that— 

All members of the armed forces be given 
a sum of money upon discharge to purchase 
civilian clothing and to tide them over until 
they get on their feet again. 

Veterans unable to get work after discharge 
be entitled to unemployment compensation 
for a limited time. 

All men and women who served in the 
armed forces be given credit toward old-age 
pensions at a fair rate for their time in uni- 
form. 

The above three benefits to be retroactive 
to veterans discharged before enactment of 
any such legislation. 

Federal loans be ayailable to veterans to 
help them repay old debts. 

Thought be given to making loans available 
for the purchase of farms, small business, or 
homes. 

Free education be made available to all 
veterans whose schooling was interrupted by 
the call to service, 

Preference be given to honorably discharged 
veterans in private as well as Government 
employment. 

Demobilization when the war is over be as 
rapid as is conducive to orderly process and 
that it be dovetailed with the demobilization 
of war industry. 

When peace comes, members of the armed 
forces be discharged only to jobs through a 
furlough system permitting the individual to 
go home to look for a job and to return to 
camp if he fails. 

War plants to be changed over to consumer 
production as soon as they no longer are 
needed in the war effort, even while the war 
is on, so as to make jobs, especially for vet- 
erans. 

Plant for a Federal public-works program 
to be in readiness to be put into effect should 
the return to peace bring an upset in eco- 
nomic conditions, causing widespread unem- 
ployment, 

All benefits voted for veterans to apply to 
all who served during the defense emergency 
period prior to December 7, 1941, since such 
persons now are entitled to only so-called 
peacetime benefits. 

Meantime, it is essential that as men and 
women are discharged from service for hon- 
orable reason, they be more fully informed of 
benefits already theirs for the asking and in 
accordance with their eligibility. 

To assure the carrying out of this program 
with the greatest good to each veteran of this 
war, it is also desirable that: 

The Veterans’ Administration be given the 
status of a war agency to entitle it to priori- 
ties in constructing materials and manpower 
under a rating second only to the Army and 
Navy. 

There be unstinted continuation of the 
present high-grade medical, surgical, and 
hospital attention given the wounded, acci- 
dentally injured, and sick in the armed 
forces, 

Military hospitals continue as long as they 
have surplus beds available to keep their 
patients until they are ready to go home or 
to return to duty. 

There be assurance that the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration shall remain as an independent 
agency and not be absorbed by the Federal 
Security Administration or any other branch 
of the Government. 


factors. 
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Consideration be given to granting a pen- 
sion immediately upon filing a claim where 
the military record shows line-of-duty dis- 
ability, the pension to be subject to revision 
upon further checking or appeal by the vet- 
eran, 

The Army be required to discontinue its 
practice of asking some men about to be 
discharged to sign a waiver that their con- 
dition was not due to military service. 

And, lastly, many observers hold that the 
care of the veteran should be entirely the 
responsibility of the Federal Government, 
which took the men and women from their 
homes, and the States should not be called 
upon to share the burden. 


Poland’s Borders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post of January 8, 
1944: 


POLAND'S BORDERS—THE BASIC ISSUES EXAMINED 
(By Barnet Nover) 


Three issues are dominant in the increas- 
ingly bitter dispute regarding the Polish- 
Russian boundary. 

The first has to do with the history and 
ethnography of the eastern border region 
which became part of the Republic of Poland 
following the resurrection of that nation in 
1918. 

The second has to do with the validity of 
the plebiscite carried out by the Russian oc- 
cupation authorities in the Polish area 
annexed by the Soviet Union in the autumn 
of 1939, following the fourth (the German- 
Russian) partition of Poland. 

And, third and most basic of all, is the 
question whether a great power has the right 
to set aside unilaterally a territorial arrange- 
ment it had accepted and solemnly pledged 
to respect. 

The historic background of eastern Poland 
is exceedingly complicated. Depending on 
what date is chosen as the point of departure 
a good case can be made out on the basis of 
part ownership for the inclusion of the region 
in Russia. But at least as good a case can 
be made out for its continued retention by 
Poland. 

It is true that part of the region, namely, 
eastern Galicia, was never Russian, but dur- 
ing the century and a quarter of Poland's 
eclipse was under Hapsburg rule. It is also 
true that the territory west of what is known 
as White Russia had been under Russian rule. 
In fact a large part of Poland was ruled by 
the Czars. 

Nor can the rightness or wrongness of the 
respective claims to the disputed area be 
judged solely on the basis of ethnographic 
A large number of Ukrainians and 
a much smaller but still considerable num- 
ber of White Russians inhabit the region. 
But the decision regarding their future na- 
tionality cannot be made ex parte on the 
basis of a population's race, language, and 
cultural affiliations. 

On that basis Germany would have a claim 
to two-thirds of Switzeriand, and France to a 
gocd part of Belgium. iven the divergent 


Russian-Polish claims justice demands that 
the people themselves be given a free and 
uninhibited opportunity to choose their 
allegiance. 

The Russians, for their part, insist that 
precisely this was done in all the regions 
occupied by Russia following the deal with 
the Third Reich. 

Thus a writer in Pravda, the same writer 
who took Wendell Willkie so violently to 
task as a political gambler” who is muddy- 
ing the waters“ because of an article he wrote 
recently for the New Tork Times, speaks of 
the “democratic plebiscite” that was held in 
the annexed regions. 

But if the Soviet Government is convinced 
that the peoples of the Baltic States and of 
eastern Poland are as unanimously in favor 
of their inclusion in Russia as those 1939 
plebiscites would indicate it should not ob- 
ject to a repolling of those inhabitants. 

More important is the question of treaty 
observance, 

Soviet spokesmen are very careful not to 
base any claim to the disputed region on the 
treaties with Russia signed with Germany 
in 1939. Yet it was, in the first instance, on 
the basis of those treaties that Russia moved 
into and annexed eastern Poland, an annexa- 
tion which the Polish Government has never 
recognized and which neither Great Britain 
nor the United States ever recognized. 

Indeed, 8 days after the German invasion 
of Russia, the Soviet Government signed a 
treaty with the Polish Government in which 
it was stated that: 

“The Government of the Soviet Socialist 
Republics recognizes the Soviet-German 
treaties of 1939 as to territorial changes in 
Poland as having lost their validity.” 

Now, if this declaration has any meaning 
at all, it means that on July 30, 1941 (the 
date of the signing of the Soviet-Polish 
Pact), Russia gave its approval to the resto- 
ration of the status quo regarding the 
Polish-Russian border. Unless, therefore, an 
agreement to that end is reached by Russia 
and Poland, the reannexation of eastern 
Poland by Russia would in flat contradic- 
tion of that and earlier pl€dges by the Soviet 
Government. 

Both Poland and Russia are our allies. 

Both have deserved well of the world, Po- 
land for having been the first to resist Hit- 
ler by force of arms, Russia for the magnifi- 
cent fight she has made against the German 
invaders. 
Should Russia, regardless of its past 
pledges, unilaterally go ahead with her plans 
to annex eastern Poland and any other areas 
she deems essential to her security, nobody 
can stop her from doing so. Certainly nei- 
ther Great Britain nor the United States 
could do so. But such unilateral action by 
Russia would tend to undermine the foun- 
dation of that public law which the allies are 
now trying to rebuild and make a mockery 
of the Moscow and Tehran declarations 
which were hailed with such unrestrained 
enthusiasm by the entire civilized world. 


Taxes on Federally Owned Properties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS ROLPH 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion of tax-free Federally owned property 
should receive immediate attention. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Practically every political subdivision in 
the country is affected. Many counties 
are facing serious financial preblems be- 
cause so much property has been re- 
moved from the tax rolls, 

Last summer a subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Public Lands start- 
ed a complete investigation of the prob- 
lem. The subcommittee visited Califor- 
nia. While in San Francisco, the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Public Lands, Hon. J. HARDIN PETERSON, 
of Florida, invited me to attend the hear- 
ings. I congratulate the committee for 
investigating this important subject. 
The people are entitled to relief. 

Under date of December 23, 1943, the 
Call-Bulletin of San Francisco published 
an editorial captioned “Should United 
States go free on taxes?” The article has 
attracted much attention on the Pacific 
coast, and Iam sure it will prove of inter- 
est to citizens in every State of the Union. 
Under permission granted me to address 
the House, I quote the editorial in full, 
as follows: 


SHOULD UNITED STATES Go Free on Taxes?— 
AcTION BY SAN FRANCISCO SUPERVISORS 
Raises KNOTTY NATIONAL PROBLEM 


The San Francisco Board of Supervisors, in 
its refusal to cancel taxes against 86 pieces of 
federally owned property within the city, has 
opened up a field of discussion of Nation-wide 
interest. 

Since there is no expectation that such 
action will result in payment of taxes by the 
Federal Government, it has the appearance 
of futile action at first glance. 

But closer examination shows that the 
board has a sharper weapon in its hands than 
the first glance reveals, 

The fact that unpaid and unforgiven taxes 
standing against a property prevents a clear 
title, will present the Federal Government 
with a knotty dilemma when it attempts 
to pass the property back to private owner- 
ship. 

LOOK AT THE RECORD 


And just in case it may seem to some peo- 
ple that the San Francisco board is playing 
dog in the manger about this matter, let us 
look at the record. 

The Federal Government has acquired 
ownership of thousands of properties in San 
Francisco, ranging from hotels and office 
buildings to residential lots. 

This has shunted about $1,600,000 in an- 
nual taxes, or 20 cents in the tax rate, onto 
the remaining taxpaying residents of the 
city. 

And in the meantime, the Federal Gov- 
ernment in its role as property owner gets 
the benefit of police, fire, and other protec- 
tion scot free—with the rest of the city 
paying the bill. 

Plainly the situation is out of joint, 

And it is nc; a local situation. 


OWNS HALF OF CALIFORNIA 


In California the Federal Government owns 
52 percent of all the land, leaving the own- 
ers of the remaining 48 percent to pay all 
the taxes. 

In one county in California, Trinity, 95 
percent of the land is federally owned and 
nontaxpaying. 

One county in Wyoming, Jackson, is wholly 
federally owned. 

So is 80 percent of the entire State of 
Arizona. 

And that is the picture the country over, 
in varying proportions, of course, and it is 
getting worse a lot faster than it is getting 
better. 
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Unless national pressure on the Federal 
Government, patterned after the pressure 
now being applied by the San Francisco 
Board of Supervisors, results in a change of 
Federal law to permit paymrent of taxes, the 
time is going to come when Federal owner- 
ship will put such a tax burden on the rest 
of the country that private ownership will 
be prohibitive. 

Obviously something has to be done about 
it. 

PARTIALLY RIGHT ANSWER 

While it is not altogether clear that the 
action by the San Francisco board is the 
whole answer, it is at least partially the right 
answer. 

The Federal Government has unquestion- 
ably gone hog wild in its purchase of land 
throughout the country, and it is on thin 
ice in pleading the war as justification. 

The famous Stevens Hotel in Chicago is 
properly cited as one instance of hasty and 
costly Government purchase, found unusable 
in the end, and probably unnecessary and 
unwise in the beginning. 

Plenty of other examples will undoubtedly 
turn up elsewhere in the country. 

Congrcas is going to find this whole prob- 
lem squarely in the middie of its lap one of 
these days, and when it does it will be forth- 
right action of the type taken by the San 
Francisco board which will force the issue, 


Income-Tax Forms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. MILLER 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, never before has Congress faced 
the necessity of enacting legislation 
making it mandatory that the Treasury 
Department create a simplified income 
tax return form. 

Last year Congress passed; and the 
President approved, a new tax bill. 
There were two chief reasons for the en- 
actment of that particular tax bill: First, 
to bring in a larger percentage of the in- 
come taxes due the Treasury through a 
pay-roll deduction plan, and, second, to 
simplify the forms that taxpayers would 
be required to submit to the Collector of 
Internal Revenue. The determination 
of the particular forms to be used is 
definitely an administrative matter, al- 
though the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has felt free to suggest to the 
Treasury Department that it use a simple 
form. 

This request was made last fall but, 
instead of sending out a simple form, I 
am sure that every citizen who has seen 
the new form 1040 will agree that it is 
the most complicated income-tax return 
ever devised by any Government. There 
is no sound reason under the sun that 
would prevent the experts in our Treas- 
ury Department from developing a sim- 
ple return. Governor Dewey, of New 
York, has just brought into being a sim- 
plified form for citizens of New York who 
pay State income taxes. There are just 
seven questions to be answered by the 
taxpayer, and any citizen of New York 


can fill out his return in about 10 min- 
utes. For the approximately 30,000,000 
people whose income is derived from 
wages or salary, a very simple form could 
be devised. The Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau must know the total amount of the 
annual wage or salary; the amount de- 
ducted by the employer and the number 
of dependents, if any, of the taxpayer. 
Congress could undoubtedly help if it 
would pass a simple measure allowing 
each taxpayer an exemption of say $100 
for unearned income such as interest on 
bank deposits or a few small dividends 
from stock or bonds. 

It is gratifying to learn that the chair- 
man of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and the ranking minority mem- 
ber are in perfect agreement that bring- 
ing about a simplified form should be 
the first task of the Ways and Means 
Committee, now that Congress has re- 
convened. The local Collectors of In- 
ternal Revenue are not responsible for 
this complicated form—neither is the 
Congress. The responsibility is definite- 
ly in the lap of the so-called experts in 
the Treasury Department, who seem 
more interested in making work for in- 
come-tax experts than they are in devis- 
ing a simplified tax form. 


Red Cross Must Be Given Right To Aid 
Civilian as Well as Military Prisoners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following let- 
50 W by me to Secretary of State 


DECEMBER 27, 1943. 
Hon. CORDELL HULL, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. Secretary: The idea of the 
Red Cross was first brought to light in a 
pamphlet, published in 1862, entitled “Un 
Souvenir de Solferino,” written by the Swiss 
physician, Henri Dunant, wherein the world 
was called upon to “care for the sick and 
wounded in time of war.“ Out of that germ 
of an idea was born the International Red 
Cross, “the greatest mother of them all.“ 

Its main object is “in time of peace as 
well as in time of war to act as a benevolent 
intermediary between governments, peoples, 
and nationalities for the purpose of itself 
carrying out or making it possible for others 
to carry out the task of relieving sufferings 
arising out of war, sickness, or disaster.” 

As was pointed out in a splendid article 
by Kurt R. Grossman in the Congress Weekly 
of November 12, 1943, its founder was de- 
servedly given the Nobel prize of 1901. 

A number of Geneva conventions have 
been signed to amplify and implement the 
original idea of the Red Cross so that now, 
among cther things, the Geneva bureau of 
the Red Cross can locate the missing, arrange 
for exchange of letters between war prisoners 
and relatives, conduct inspections of camps of 
war prisoners, and certain types of interned 
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civilians. Any violation of the conventions 
may be pointed out by the Red Cross to the 
power complained of, The United States 
adheres most carefully to the Convention of 
1929, which was ratified by Congress on Janu- 
ary 7, 1932. 

Prior to this war, apparently, no provisions 
were made in the treaties that would con- 
trol the establishment of a definite program 
of assistance to civilian populations similar 
to that accorded to prisoners of war. Until 
this. war, history has never recorded such 
wholesale deprivations of life; limb, and 
property nor such forced migrations of peo- 
ple, leading to the designation of “stateless,” 
as well as cruelties and atrocities inflicted 
upon civilians. The tales of sadistic cruelties 
in the concentration camps visited upon 
Jews and other persecuted minorities are 
bloodcurdling and horrendous. 

Whether Germany would have lived up to 
any Red Cross convention requiring humani- 
tarian treatment to all civilian prisoners is 
problematic, although, truth to tell, the 
American Red Cross reveals that Germany 
adheres fairly well to its obligations con- 
cerning military prisoners of war. There 
have been certain infractions, but, in gen- 
eral, the Nazis have obeyed the terms of the 
convention. Of course, this is not true with 
reference to the Japanese. 

The lack of foresight and wisdom on the 
part of the statesmen of the world to develop 
Red Cross treaties concerning all interned 
civilians must as soon as possible be reme- 
died. It is hoped, therefore, that as soon 
as the time is appropriate you will in the 
spirit of humanity initiate proceedings look- 
ing forward to the adoption by all warring 
nations, in fact, by all civilized nations, of 
such conventions that the sick and the 
wounded and the defenseless who as civilian 
victims of the war are detained or interned 
in prison camps will come within the scope 
of the International Red Cross’ activities. 

Of course, I am aware that Germany has 
entered into an agreement with several of 
the warring nations, among them the United 
States, England, and Denmark, wherein 
these countries pledged themselves to hu- 
manitarian treatment of interned civilians, 
but such agreements do not cover all de- 
tained civilians and where it suits Germany's 
purpose best, she terms such civilians “state- 
less.” Thus, when it comes to civilian Jews 
who are not nationals of either the United 
States or Great Britain, the Nazis are utterly 
unrestrained in fury and degradation. Hit- 
ler has vowed to make Europe Judenrein 
and is proceeding in his plan for the destruc- 
tion of all Jews, but only after intense suf- 
fering. The International Red Cross looks 
upon the excruciating horrors of pogroms, 
massacres, and tortures of the Jews in the 
ghettos and concentration camps with help- 
lessness. 

I have asked the American Red Cross why 
the International Red Cross could not de- 
mand that the interned Jewish and non- 
Jewish civilians deemed “stateless” by the 
Nazis that they be accorded treatment equal 
to prisoners of war. I was told there was no 
way to bring force to bear upon the Nazis; 
there was no treaty upon which to base an 
appeal and that, finally, the American Red 
Cross has importuned the authorities that the 
savageries of the Nazis be at least tempered, 
but to no avail. The American Red Cross 
faces a blank wall. It cannot cross belliger- 
ents’ lines and investigate measures for 
relief. 

When the Germans were found to have 
mistreated some war prisoners we retaliated. 
The Nazis rejoined by even crueler treat- 
ment. When we increased the punishment 
the Germans increased their intensity of 
revenge until both sides agreed to Call halt, 
Thus it can be seen that retaliation de- 
grades us to the level of the Nazis and 
amounts, finally, to utter frustration. 
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Assuredly, every effort must be made as 
soon as possible to accord the “stateless” con- 
fined to concentration camps the status equal 
to that of prisoners of war. 

In conclusion, it is earnestly hoped that 
there will be developed a regard for the 
rights and dignity of all men so that there 
might be brought into being appropriate 
treaties between nations to the end that 
all civilians be treated honorably and de- 
cently and in the fulsome purpose for which 
the Red Cross was originally devised. 

Very truly yours, 
EMANUEL CELLER, 

Representative, Tenth Congressional 

District, New York. 


Mining Claims on Public Lands 
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OF 


HON. THOMAS ROLPH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, mining is 
contributing enormously to the up- 
building of the United States. Mining is 
one of the main factors in producing 
wealth in the golden State of Cali- 
fornia. Every American associates min- 
ing with California. Everyone remem- 
bers “The days of old, the days of gold, 
the days of 49.“ 

But, Mr. Speaker, the people of my 
State are disturbed over certain pro- 
posals to change the mining laws. The 
proposals emanate from Federal bureaus 
here in Washington. As part of my re- 
marks, I quote resolutions adopted by the 
board of directors, San Francisco Cham- 
ber of Commerce, on December 21, 1943: 


Whereas since the year 1866 it has been the 
Policy of the Federal Government of the 
United States to throw open to location by 
individuals such of the public lands of the 
United States as may be found to contain 
metals capable of being mined in paying 
quantities; and 

Whereas in reliance on this declared na- 
tional policy, the principal domestic economy 
of several of the Western States of the coun- 
try, and the principal economic resource 
supporting many counties in all of the West- 
ern States has been built up through the pro- 
duction of minerals by private enterprise and 
with the use of private capital; and 

Whereas it is now reported from authentic 
channels, including certain Members of Con- 
gress and in the statements made by the 
present Secretary of the Interior, in support 
of Senate Resolution No. 53 on July 23, 1941, 
that the Department of the Interior and the 
General Land Office in that Department are 
supporting and favoring a change in the na- 
tional policy so as to provide— 

(a) The requirement for Federal recorda- 
tion of new and outstanding mining locations 
and annual reports on assessment work on 
such claims, with a view to canceling the 
fame by action of the Federal Government if 
such requirements are not met; and 

(b) To substitute for location and patent- 
ing of public lands to private individuals a 
mineral-leasing system which would normally 
require the development of these lands under 
Government supervision and the payment of 
royalties thereon to the Government; and 

Whereas such a leasing system will consti- 
tute only another step in the direction of 
bureaucratic Government control over legiti- 
mate private industry and the restriction and 
hampering of private enterprise, all of which 


is contrary to the fundamental principles 
under which the economic prosperity of the 
United States was built up: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the San Francisco Cham- 
ber of Commerce, acting upon recommen- 
dation of its mining committee, does hereby 
vigorously protest these reported plans to 
expand the Government leasing system of 
public lands so as to cover those lands which 
are valuable for thelr metal content, to re- 
quire Federal recording of location notices 
and proofs of annual labor, and to exact 
royalties from and extend the bureaucratic 
control of the general land department over 
the free enterprise of prospectors and loca- 
tors who for nearly a century past have been 
responsible for the discovery and production 
of the valuable metal resources of this coun- 
try; and be it further 

Resolved, That the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce urges a discontinuance of the 
present reported policy of the General Land 
Office in protesting all applications for min- 
eral patents in mining regions requiring 
technical and unreasonable demonstration 
of mineral values in advance of full develop- 
ment of the properties where the location 
of claims with respect to proven lodes and 
ledges is such that no reasonable doubt of 
this value for mineral purposes can exist. 
In this connection the chamber urges a re- 
turn to the former policy of the land de- 
partment in encouraging the development 
of properties in such proven mineral areas 
through the liberal granting of patents 
where the same are applied for and reason- 
able compliance with the statutory condi- 
tions has been shown; and be it further 

Resolved, That the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce reaffirms its belief that the 
maximum development of our public re- 
sources and mineral lands will be accom- 
plished through encouraging private initia- 
tive, private prospecting, private develop- 
ment, and private production of these re- 
sources, and that the experience of nearly a 
century has demonstrated the soundness of 
our present mineral land laws as applied to 
the location and patenting of such of those 
lands as are or may be found to be valuable 
for their metal content; and be it finally 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the California Representatives in 
Congress, to the public and mining indus- 
trial press, with a view to a united stand in 
opposition to this socialistic program. 


Food Subsidies 
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HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD I 
submit herewith a radio interview over 
the N. B. C. network on Friday, Novem- 
ber 12, 1943, in which I was interviewed 
by Richard Harkness, and an article by 
myself published in the December 1943 
issue of the Washington News Digest: 
RADIO INTERVIEW BY RICHARD HARKNESS, FRIDAY, 

NOVEMBER 12, 1943 

Mr. Harkness, Congress is heading into one 
of its most bitter fights in years. The fight 
will be a showdown on food subsidies. The 
President wants not only to continue the 
present program of rolling back prices; he 
wants to enlarge it. Congress, which must 
authorize the appropriation, is openly an- 
tagonistic to the President’s plan, The ve- 
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hicle for this subsidy fight is a bill extend- 
ing the life of the New Deal's Commodity 
Credit Corporation. A House committee says 
it is all right to continue the agency. It adds 
a provision specifically banning all subsidies 
after next January 1. This measure is going 
to the House floor next Thursday, The ad- 
ministration is ready to put its full force 
behind the removal of this subsidy ban. 
Last Monday I asked Representative WRIGHT 
PaTMAN, of Texas, to outline the case for sub- 
sidies. This evening Representative CLIFFORD 
Hope, of Kansas, will present the case against 
Government roll-backs. Briefiy, WRIGHT PAT- 
MAN made two points for subsidies, two 
points on which the administration is basing 
its case. The first point is this: When Con- 
gress passed the Price Control Act it directed 
the President to hold the cost of living to the 
level of September 15, 1942, The adminis- 
tration claims that to carry out this order 
from Congress the President must subsidize. 
The second point follows this line of reason- 
ing: If we do not hold prices down, labor 
will demand higher wages. We will have 
strikes, and, as in the coal strike, we will be 
forced to increase wages. Then, in turn, will 
come still higher prices and we will be in a 
spiral of inflation. Here is Representative 
Hore to answer the administration’s argu- 
ment. 

Mr. Horr. Thank you, Mr. Harkness, It 
is fair that you should give your listeners 
both sides of this highly important issue. 
That way, after listening to the arguments 
on both sides, they can make up their own 
minds. You just outlined the administra- 
tion’s two contentions on why we should 
have subsidies. Let us examine them. It is 
true that Congress directed the President to 
stabilize prices, as far as practicable, on the 
basis of the levels existing on September 15, 
1942. The point overlocked by the advocates 
of subsidies is that this act also directed the 
President to stabilize wages and salaries, 
This directive gave the President some leeway. 
He was authorized to make adjustments in 
all three items to the extent that he found 
them necessary in the effective prosecution 
of the war, or to correct gross inequali- 
ties. However, we must return to this one 
fact. The clear intent of Congress was to 
hold down prices, wages, and salaries—all 
three. Let us look at what has happened 
since September a year ago. 

Full-time hourly earnings in manufactur- 
ing industries have increased 8 percent. 
Weekly earnings, or take-home pay, have in- 
creased 11 percent. Total manufacturing pay 
rolis, including both salaries and wages, have 
increased 21 percent—and that does not in- 
clude the big wage increase given to the coal 
miners the other day. In the same period 
the cost of living has increased between 4 
and 5 percent. In other words, the average 
employed worker is better off financially today 
than he was a year ago. If you want to trace 
these figures back to the beginning of the 
war, they are even more striking. Since then 
hourly earnings have increased 42 percent. 
Weekly earnings are up 70 percent, and the 
cost of living only 22 percent. 

Mr. Harkness. Administration men tell me, 
Mr, Horer, they are worried most about infia- 
tion resulting from labor’s demands for more 
pay. 

Mr. Hope. Taking the administration’s own 
argument on this point, it simply comes down 
to this; We must either pay a part of the 
consumer’s food bill and increase his wages, 
or have our war effort sabotaged by strikes 
and labor trouble. I, personally, have too 
much confidence in the fundamental patri- 
otism of the working people of this country 
to believe that anything like that is going to 
happen. True, some leaders of organized 
labor are threatening strikes and walk-outs 
unless their demands are met. I am not 
passing on the merit of their claims, There 
may be inequities which should be corrected, 
as is provided in the Price Control Act. 
Where an inequity is shown, adjustments 
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should be made. I do say, however, that the 
general relationship between prices and wages 
furnishes no justification for general wage 
increases at this time. 

Mr. HARKNESS. Right at that point, let me 
ask you this: If the cost of living does go 
up. won't that have an inflationary effect? 

Mr. Horeg. In the first place, the threat of 
inflation comes more directly from this sub- 
sidy plan than from anything else. Our 
greatest danger of inflation at the present 
time comes from our excess purchasing 
power—$40,000,000,000 this year. We have 
that much more money to spend than there 
are goods to buy. Food subsidies will in- 
crease this buying power still further. What 
the Government is saying to consumers, in 
effect, is this: “We will pay a percentage of 
your grocery bill each month, and give you 
a check at the end of the month for your 
share.” Isn’t that just the same as an in- 
crease in wages? Isn't that inflationary? 
Here is another point. We would be going 
into this subsidy program blindly. Some- 
time ago the President suggested food sub- 
sidies totaling as much as $2,000,000,000 
per year. 

Some labor leaders have suggested even 
more. Can anyone contend that the infla- 
tionary gap won't be increased by that 
amount, unless we roll back wages and profits 
also? 

Mr. Harkness. I have received quite a lot 
of mail recently, Mr. Hore, on this subsidy 
issue. One point so many people make is that 
school teachers or persons living on pen- 
sions—people, that is, who have fixed in- 
comes—find the increased cost of living al- 
most impossible to meet. 

Mr. Hore. It is true there are some people 
whose incomes have not been increased, but 
the number is not nearly as large as you 
might suppose. In many instances other 
members of the family are working, so that 
the family income has been increased consid- 
erably. Assuming, however, that there are 
some cases of real hardship where people are 
living on fixed incomes, should the Govern- 
ment pay a part of my grocery bill and your 
grocery bill when we can afford to pay it? 
This country now has the greatest national 
income in its history, yet we are spending 
only 21 percent of that income for food. And 
now the Government wants to pass on a part 
of that bill to soldiers and sailors who are 
now offering their lives all over this world for 
$50 a month. In effect, subsidies mean that, 
while we are safe here at home earning more 
money than we ever did before, the admin- 
istration wants to wait until our fighting 
men come home and present them with the 
biggest grocery bill in world history. That is 
no exaggeration, because that actually is the 
case. Two billion dollars in food subsidies 
mean increasing the national debt by that 
amount. Who will pay it? Well, most of it 
will be paid by the young people of our pres- 
ent generation, including the men and women 
now in the Army and Navy. If our subsidy 
bill gets bigger, perhaps all members of the 
next two or three generations will have to pay 
for the food we are eating in this war boom. 

Mr. Harkness. As the President outlined 
this new subsidy program, he made one im- 
portant point. He emphasized the fact that 
subsidies are to be only temporary—only for 
the war emergency. 

Mr. Hore. Yes, Mr. Harkness; I realize that 
is one of the administration’s main argu- 
ments. But the facts being what they are, 
I think it is easy to see why a majority of the 
Members of Congress do not feel that food 
subsidies are justified. Outside of being in- 
flationary now, subsidies at this time would 

de a direct threat to our war effort and to our 
t-war recovery. They will add to the na- 
tional debt. Everyone is agreed on that. 
Let us take a look at the situation when 
the war is over. We are going to have a 
drop in wages. We are going to have unem- 
ployment. If in a boom time like this it is 
necessary for the Government to pay part of 


our focd bill, what will be the situation after 
the war when incomes are down, and when we 
have millions of people living on unemploy- 
ment compensation? Can anyone argue that 
subsidies can be discontinued under those 
conditions? 

I could go on and list many other objec- 
tions to subsidies. One is that experience 
has already shown that subsidies can, and 
will, be used to regiment and control busi- 
ness and agriculture. Another is that a pro- 
gram of this type spreads pretty fast after it 
gets started. We started to roll back the 
prices of butter and meat. Now, all sorts of 
other subsidies are being proposed. Unless 
the administration is prohibited by legisla- 
tion, we may expect to see a continuing in- 
crease in subsidy payments. It is an easy 
way out of a problem to say, “Oh, well, let's 
pay a subsidy.” The record of this adminis- 
tration shows that on too many occasions it 
has followed the policy of buying itself out 
of trouble instead of meeting the issue and 
settling it in a forthright way. 

Mr. HARKNESS. Thank you, Representative 
Hore. Now, by way of summary, you have 
brought out this evening these main points 
against the President’s subsidy program: 
First, instead of being antiinflationary, sub- 
sidies increase purchasing power and are 
in themselves inflationary. The workingman 
is, generally speaking, well off financially, 
even though the cost of living has gone up. 
Subsidies, once started, must continue into 
the post-war period, and, finally, subsidics 
only mean putting off the payment of our 
grocery bill. 

[From the Washington News Digest of 
December 1943] 


I know of no subject on which there is 
more confusion than on subsidies. That is 
because there are subsidies and subsidies, 
The Steagall bill now being considered in 
Congress prohibits consumer subsidies on 
agricultural products or articles manufac- 
tured therefrom. It goes no further. The 
purpose of these subsidies is to pay a part 
of everybody’s food bill, irrespective of their 
ability to pay it themselves. There are nu- 
merous other subsidies, such as those on 
copper and other strategic materials, of vital 
importance to the war effort. Their con- 
tinuation is not a matter of controversy at 
this time 

The subsidies covered in the Steagall bill 
are properly called consumer subsidies. They 
are paid in some cases to farmers, in others to 
processors, but the payment is passed on to 
the consumer through an adjustment of 
ceiling prices. The consumer benefits to the 
same extent as if the subsidy were paid di- 
rectly to him, although in some cases the in- 
tended aid is ineffective due to the prevalence 
of black markets. 

During weeks of discussion but one argu- 
ment has been advanced for consumer sub- 
sidies. This argument is set out in the 
minority report on the Steagall bill, as fol- 
lows: “The only protection against increased 
wages is the maintenance of the present price 
structure. If prices are increased, demands 
for increased wages will follow immediately. 
If these demands are resisted, production of 
essential war equipment will be impaired.” 
Substantially the same argument is advanced 
in the President's recent food message. 

This argument implies that if workers de- 
mand higher wages there is nothing to do 
but to grant these demands, irrespective of 
their merit. If that is true, then price con- 
trol has broken down already. There is no 
use trying to maintain it longer. Those 
who take this viewpoint apparently consider 
consumer subsidies as a program of appease- 
ment toward organized labor, a program 
which has already had its Munich in the re- 
cent settlement of the coal strike. 

Since the beginning of the war, hourly 
earnings in manufacturing industries have 
increased 42 percent; weekly earnings, 70 per- 
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cent; and the cost of living, 22 percent. In 
September 1942, legislation was passed direct- 
ing the President to stabilize both wages and 
prices at the levels existing on September 15, 
1942. This directive of Congress has not been 
carried out. Increases since September 1942 
are as follows: Full-time hourly earnings in 
manufacturing industries, 8 percent; weekly 
earnings, 11 percent; total manufacturing pay 
rolls, 21 percent; and cost of living, between 
4 and 5 percent. In other words, the average 
factory worker is better off financially today 
than he was a year ago and far better off 
than when the war began. There are people 
whose incomes have not increased, but their 
numbers are not as large as supposed. Most 
families have had substantial increases in in- 
come, both from increased wages and because 
additional members of the family are working. 

It is thus seen that there is no justification 
for the demand for food subsidies on the 
ground that wages have fallen behind living 
costs. That does not mean demands will not 
be made for increases, and it is reported that 
the C. I. O. is determined to break the Little 
Steel formula, irrespective of what may be 
done in the way of food subsidies. The sub- 
sidies now in force had no effect upon the 
policy of the United Mine Workers in the re- 
cent strike. Certainly, there is nothing to 
indicate that a continuation or expansion of 
the food-subsidy program will in any way 
modify or do away with demands for wage 
increases. Whether we are to have a spiral of 
inflation depends upon whether the adminis- 
tration is courageous enough to resist unjusti- 
fied demands for increased wages on the 
part of our highest-paid and best-organized 
workers, 

What are the objections to consumer sub= 
sidies? In the first place they are infla- 
tionary, They have the same effect as wage 
increases, They give the consumer ex- 
panded purchasing power without additional 
goods to purchase. They increase the 
amount of money available for purchasing on 
the black market. They result in no in- 
crease in production. 

Such subsidies are objectionable also, be- 
cause, once started, they are bound to ex- 
pand. At present they involve the expendi- 
ture of $800,000,000 annually. The President 
has talked of $2,000,000,000 or more per year. 
Some advocates of subsidies have used even 
higher figures. Being in the nature of an 
appeasement, the extent to which subsidies 
will go depends solely upon the demands of 
those advocating them. 7 

Can we get rid of food subsidies after the 
war? We are today paying a smaller pro- 
portion of our national income for food than 
ever before. If it is necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to pay a part of the country’s food 
bill now, how will it be possible to deny 
similar demands after the war when unem- 
ployment and reduced wages confront us? 

Processors and farmers object to subsidies, 
because they have been, and are being, used 
to regiment and control those who receive 
them. If space permitted, numerous in- 
stances could be cited to prove these objec- 
tions are justified. 

Subsidies are objectionable, also, because 
in too many cases they are used as a substi- 
tute for a real solution of the problem. If 
the President had carried out the direction 
of Congress to stabilize wages and prices, 
there would be no demand for subsidies to- 
day. It is such an easy way out of a problem 
to say, Let's pay a subsidy,” and the record 
of this administration shows that on too 
many occasions it has followed the policy of 
buying ‘‘self out of trouble instead of meet- 
ing the issue fairly and squarely. 

One of the arguments of the proponents of 
subsidies is that opposition to them comes 
from pressure groups and that this opposi- 
tion does not represent the real sentiment of 
the country. It is true that organized groups 
of citizens have appeared before Congress, 
some for subsidies, some against. The real 
opposition to subsidies, however, has come 
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from the great mass of the American people 
who are worried about Government extrava- 
gance and our mounting national debt. They 
do not feel that it is morally or economically 
sound for the Government to borrow money 
to pay a part of the household expenses of its 
citizens at a time when those Citizens as a 
whole are better able to pay them than ever 
before. More especially, they do not like the 
idea of passing such a debt on to their chil- 
dren and to the men who are now serving 
their country at the battle front. They 
stand on the traditional American princi- 
ple of paying their own way. They know 
that regimentation and control are the in- 
evitable accompaniments of subsidies and 
they are fed up with regimentation and con- 
trol from Washington. They want to do 
everything possible to win the war, but they 
feel that subsidies and their accompanying 
evils are hindering rather than helping the 
war effort. Congress, in opposing subsidies, 
has been listening, not to pressure groups 
but to the collective common sense of all the 
people, 


The Lea Bill, H. R. 3420 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, the mi- 
nority report on the civil aviation bill, 
H. R. 3420, argues that the bill deliber- 
ately fosters a monopoly of air transpor- 
tation on the part of the four largest 
domestic air lines. The minority’s argu- 
ment is quite unsound and overlooks 
essential provisions of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act, important decisions of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, and fundamental 
matters of transportation history. 

The minority report states that 81 per- 
cent of our domestic air-transportation 
business is done by 4 companies and the 
remaining 19 percent by 15 companies. 
These figures are somewhat inaccurate. 
Excluding All-American’s pick-up serv- 
ice, there are only 16 domestic companies 
in operation. 

It is true that four companies—25 per- 
cent cf the total—received 78.1 percent 
of the total domestic revenue, based on 
the 12 months ending July 1943. 

STATE REGULATION WILL NOT PREVENT MONOPOLY 

The minority report argues that H. R. 
3420 emphasizes air transportation as a 
national business and that this fosters 
“monopoly.” Presumably the minority 
report’s point is that assertion of State 
jurisdiction over air transportation 
would present continued concentration 
of such a large portion of air transporta- 
tion revenues in the present 25 percent 
of the domestic air lines. Both history 
and economics destroy the minority re- 
port’s argument, i 

HISTORY OF OTHER FORMS OF TRANSPORTATION 

There has always been State regulation 
of rail and bus transportation. But de- 
spite such State regulation—which has 
been vigorously applied—there is a 
greater concentration of control of rail 


and bus business than in the case of 
domestic air transportation. 
RAIL 

The class I railroads receive about 98 
percent of rail operating revenue. There 
are 124 companies constituting these 
roads. They operate a total of 229,282 
miles. Their total operating revenues 
for the first 9 months of 1943 were 
$6,711,485,071. 

Thirty-one of these companies—that 
is, 25 percent of the total—received 81 
percent of the revenue and operated 74 
percent of the mileage. This is a larger 
concentration of revenue than in the case 
of the domestic air lines, and a much 
larger concentration of mileage operated. 

Further analysis shows that the first 
six railroads, only 4.8 percent of the 
total class I roads, received 39.4 percent 
of the revenue—a greater percentage 
concentration than will be found in any 
similar percentage of the 16 domestic air 
lines, 

Moreover, if we take only the rail pas- 
senger business, a still greater concentra- 
tion is shown than in domestic air trans- 
portation. The comparison on the basis 
of passenger business is more appropriate 
since air-line business is so largely a pas- 
senger business. 

Twenty-one railroads—about 15 per- 
cent of the total—received 80 percent of 
the total passenger revenue. 

BUS 

So far as the bus business is concerned 
there is already a similar situation, al- 
though the consolidation and merger of 
companies is still continuing. Taking 
the class 1 carriers alone, for the calendar 
year 1942, the 35 largest carriers, repre- 
senting 25 percent of the total, received 
$216,582,605 of a total passenger reve- 
nue for all such carriers of $269,143,363, 
or 80.1 percent of the total. In these 
figures those members of the Greyhound 
system which are under one manage- 
ment company are treated as a single 
company. That one system alone re- 
ceived 43.03 percent of the total revenue 
of the class 1 bus carriers. And the first 
5 bus companies, only 3.57 percent of the 
total number of the class 1 carriers, re- 
ceived 55.79 percent of the total revenue. 

Thus actual experience with vigorous 
and extensive State regulation in the rail 
and bus field shows that such regulation 
does not prevent or impede conditions 
which the minority report terms mo- 
nopolistic.” 

ECONOMICS OF LOCAL TRANSPORTATION 
OPERATIONS 

The minority report further suggests 
that the Lea bill would tend to exclude 
independent local operations in view of 
its emphasis upon the national character 
of air transportation. 

But the minority report itself says 
that: 

Local operations cannot be self-supporting 


in most instances unless also conducted as 
feeder lines to the trunk-line air carriers. 


This statement confesses the essential 
fact that there can be no such thing as 
an economical operation by air if the 
operation is purely localized and iso- 
lated. The operation must be tied in 
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as a part of the national system if it is 
to survive. The separate feeder com- 
pany will be dependent upon the revenue 
to be derived from feeding business into 
the trunk carrier, which means interstate 
business. The very name “feeder” im- 
plies precisely that. 

Consequently the local feeder operator 
would have to meet the regulation of the 
Federal law in any case. All that the Lea 
bill does is to relieve him of the wholly 
unnecessary burden of having to comply 
with two different sets of laws—State 
and Federal—with all the needless ex- 
pense and involvement that that entails, 


THE CIVIL AERONAUTICS ACT FOSTERS 
COMPETITION 


The Civil Aeronautics Act preserves 
and protects competition. It does not 
foster monopoly. It not only expressly 
outlaws monopoly but also expressly calls 
for competition. It is the only transpor- 
tation legislation which does so clearly 
require that competition be preserved. 

Furthermore, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board has interpreted the law in that 
spirit. In denying a proposed merger be- 
tween United Air Lines and Western Air 
Lines in 1940, the Board said: 


The act seeks a state of competition 
among air carriers to the extent required by 
the sound development of the industry. The 
maintenance of such a constructive compe- 
tition, we believe, will be best served at the 
present state of the industry's development 
by a reasonably balanced system of air trans- 
portation in every section of the country. 


In an opinion rendered on August 13, 
1943, the Board added this very signifi- 
cant pronouncement: 


It would seem to be a sound principle that 
since competition in itself presents an in- 
centive to improved service and technologi- 
cal development, there would be a strong 
although not conclusive presumption in fa- 
vor of competition on any route which of- 
fered sufficient traffic to support competing 
services without unreasonable increase of 
total operating cost. 


This statement was made in deciding 
that one of the smaller air lines should 
be authorized to compete between Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, although two 
of the large trunk carriers were already 
furnishing service there, and such sery- 
ice was not shown to be inadequate. 

And in an opinion in a case decided on 
November 2, 1943, one of the Board mem- 
bers said: 

The attainment of an improved balance in 
cur air-transportation system through the 
expansion of our smaller air carriers, where 
such expansion is economically and geo- 
graphically sound, seems to me to merit the 
serious consideration of this Board. 


The Air Transport Association, com- 
posed of all the air lines, large and small, 
has filed a statement, officially approved 
by its board of directors, in the C. A. B. 
feeder investigation, pointing out the 
need for securing a more balanced system 
of air carriers. Thus all the air lines, 
large and small, support the policy of the 
C. A. B. to secure a more balanced system. 
And the C. A. B. is interpreting the Civil 
Aeronautics Act as that act was writ- 
ten—to prevent monopoly, 
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“support of everyone, regardless of race, creed, 


Therefore extension of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act, as proposed in the Lea bill 
to all air transportation, will simply make 
fully applicable the principles which are 
designed to prevent domination of air 
transportation by a favored few. 
PRESENT EXTENT OF FOUR AIR LINES NOT RESULT 

OF CIVIL AERONAUTICS ACT 

The portion of the business now done 
by the four largest air lines is not the 
result of the Civil Aeronautics Act. It is 
the result of the conditions prevailing 
before that act was adopted. These air 
lines attained their position in the days 
before regulation. 

The reason for their position is readily 
found. The Post Office Department 
started to build an air-mail system be- 
tween the larger centers, and, with rare 
exceptions, it would not provide for sery- 
ice by more than one carrier between the 
same points. 

Yet of the total air-line stops, the 20 
largest points serve 34 percent of the 
total population of the country. The 
284 points served by air-line stops today 
on the present system include 64 percent 
of the total population. It would take 
the addition of 116 points to increase the 
percentage of population served from 
the present 64 percent to 76 percent. 

Obviously, therefore, a policy such as 
the Post Office Department had before 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of allowing 
generally only one carrier to carry the 
mail between the same points meant that 
only three or four carriers would be serv- 
ing the places where most of the business 
was concentrated. For population is so 
concentrated in areas served by such a 
relatively few points that no other result 
would have been possible under such a 
policy. 

It is safe to say that if the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act had been in effect 10 years 
ago there never would have been the 
disparity in size between the air lines 
which the C. A. B. inherited. 

C. A. B. IS CORRECTING DISPARITY BETWEEN AIR 
LINES 

While the Civil Aeronautics Act has 
been in effect since August of 1938, it 
must be remembered that no new route 
cases have been entertained since Pearl 
Harbor until very recently, due to the 
war and the shortage of equipment. 
Therefore the C. A. B. had only about 3 
years from the time it settled down to 
business in which to begin rectifying the 
disparity in size between air lines which 
‘had resulted from the conditions pre- 
vailing before 1938. = 

During that time it made substantial 
progress. For the year ending June 30, 
1938, the route miles of the four largest 
air lines represented 61 percent of the 
total. By the last fiscal year, however, 
that percentage had fallen to 52 percent. 
In other words, the route-mile relative 
position of the smaller air lines has im- 
proved by approximately 25 percent un- 
der the Civil Aeronautics Act—even 
though the C. A. B. had available only 
about 3 years in which to take action. 
Had the smaller carriers not run into 
war conditions and equipment shortage 
this improved route-mile position un- 
doubtedly would have resulted by this 


time in a sharply improved relative rev- 
enue position as weil. 
CONCLUSION 


The minority report contends that 
there is a monopoly in air transportation. 
It contends-that the Lea bill by extend- 
ing the Civil Aeronautics Act would 
foster this monopoly. 

In the first place, the alleged monop- 
oly is not as acute as the monopoly 
conditions in rail and bus transporta- 
tion, where State jurisdiction has always 
existed, as the minority would have it 
for the air. So leaving the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act limited to the strictly inter- 
state business will not lessen the mo- 
nopoly. 

Furthermore, local operations can- 
not grow up free of Federal regulation, 
for, as the minority report itself con- 
fesses, such operations in the air field 
are dependent on interstate business. 
Therefore, for such operations the Lea 
bill will mean less regulation and ex- 
pense and burden of Government than 
otherwise, since it will provide for only 
one set of regulation instead of duplicat- 
ing regulation. 

Likewise, Civil Aeronautics Act pro- 
vides for competition and against mo- 
nopoly. The C. A. B. has interpreted and 
applied it in that light. The industry 
supports the C. A. B,’s view. 

Finally, the C. A. B. has already made 
substantial progress in correcting a dis- 
parity in size between the air carriers 
a condition which it inherited from the 
days before the Civil Aeronautics Act. 
This progress has been especialiy notable 
in view of the short time available due 
to the intervention of the war. 

There is every reason to believe that 
if the Civil Aeronautics Act is extended 
as provided in the Lea bill a healthy bal- 
ance between air carriers will be at- 
tained. For then the Civil Aeronautics 
Commission will be able to apply the con- 
structive principles of the act through- 
out the air-transport system. 


Child Care 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS F. BURCHILL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. BURCHILL of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address delivered by me recently 
over the radio: 


One of the burning problems which all the 
world is interested in is child care. The 
Chelsea Defense Council, feeling that during 
the month of December the emotions of our 
people could be more easily aroused to this 
vital problem, designated 1 week in this 
month for their child-welfare program. This 
program has not only been endorsed in 
Chelsea, the district I represent in Congress, 
but has received the endorsement of all our 
community organizations. It deserves the 
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or color in this tremendousiy important 
problem. 

All of us realize, of course, that there can 
be no satisfactory substitute for the loving 
care that parents bestow on their children 
and for the benefits their children enjoy. 

But in these days when so many mothers 
are turning out the munitions and other 
products which are speeding our march to 
victory, something must be done to relieve 
them of the understandable anxiety engen- 
dered by the fact that while they are at work, 
their little ones may not be watched over 
carefully enough; may not get the food and 
rest and general guidance which they need. 

As a Member of Congress, I have had oc- 
casion to study official data on child wel- 
fare. Also, while a member of the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York for many 
years I have given careful attention to this 
very vital problem. I have thus been in a 
position to discover that mch of the success 
that we have achieved in obtaining women 
replacements for the men who have entered 
the services has been vitiated by the turn- 
over among women, which is larger than 
among men, worried as these mothers are 
about their children. 

Likewise. a good deal of the absenteeism 
among women employees—a problem which 
must be eliminated if there is to be no delay 
in our march to Berlin and Tokyo—results 
from the same understandable anxiety, 

Clearly, then, some arrangement must be 
made, and promptly, to solve this situation. 

That is why the child-care centers, with 
their scientifically trained personnel eager 
and able to give the little ones loving, per- 
sonal attention, can make their contribution, 
and as a Member of Congress I intend to use 
my best efforts to bring this about. 

In my district in Chelsea we are fortunate’ 
in having child-care centers which have been’ 
in existence for considerable periods, have 
proved their worth and won the community 
confidence, and are now prepared to embrace 
the larger number of children in need of such 
facilities today. 

I intend to urge upon my colleagues in 
Congress to establish child-care centers 
throughout the breadth and width of our 
land. 

We must help those unfortunates who have 
lost their helpmates and who have families 
of children and who find it necessary to go to 
business. They must and should be a part 
of this program. z 

Now permit me to quote from a statement 
issued by the chairman of the committee on 
child care of the Chelsea Defense Council: 

“While the boys of Chelsea are fighting on 
every front for the freedom and future of 
our children, we, aware that more and more 
of our women are leaving their homes to 
replace men joining the armed forces, seek 
to acquaint every family with the facilitics 
near their home for the care and recreation 
of their children. We wish to determine 
every family’s needs for child care and to 
explain to every family the importance of 
proper child care and after-school recreation 
for their youngsters, 

“We know that men fight better and women 
work better when children are safe. Chil- 
dren today are getting less attention than in 
peacetime Children today need more care 
because they are living in wartime. 

“Children grow up only once. It's our 
responsibility to see that the first time 
counts.” 

If mothers cannot be with their children 
at home during the day, we must find places 
in our community where children can be well 
cared for and where they may be able to 
obtain help. Such community centers will 
prevent juvenile delinquency and will be a 
deterrent to crime, which is so prevalent 
among our youth today. 
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Mr. ANGELL, Mr. Speaker, during 
the recess of the Congress last year I had 
an opportunity as a member of the House 
Committee on Territories to make a 
thousand-mile bus trip of the Alaska 
highway, which was recently completed 
and is doing an excellent job in further- 
ing our war effort and furnishing means 
of contact between continental United 
States and Asia. 

Capt. Richard L, Neuberger, aide de 
camp to Brig. Gen. James A. O'Connor, 
of the Northwest Service Command, has 
written a very interesting and informa- 
tive article on the bus trip over this high- 
way, which appeared in the Argus in the 
Christmas number 1943. The article, 
which I include as a part of my remarks, 
is as follows: 

Arctic Bus RIDE 
(By Capt. Richard L. Neuberger) 


1 am on a bus. I am riding on the most 
famous road in the world. The hills twist 
and pass. I look around me in the bus. It 
is the same kind of bus on which I might ride 
from my home in Portland, Oreg., to Seattle 
or San Francisco. It is exactly the same as 
the busses which daily serve Calgary, Alberta, 
and Atlanta, Ga., and Omaha, Nebr. 

But this bus is not headed for Seattle or 
San Francisco or Calgary or Atlanta or Omaha, 
It is bound for Alaska. Since 1865 adven- 
turous men have dreamed of traveling by land 
to Alaska. Now I am doing it—in a Grey- 
hound bus. As if to emphasize the dramatic 
nature of our destination, the bus winds 
down a hill and rolls majestically across the 
suspension bridge half a mile long which 
spans the Peace River. 

I look around me again. My fellow pas- 
sengers are soldiers. Some are in the Air 
Corps, some the Engineers, some the Medical 
Corps, some the Quartermasters. Many of 
them are returning from furlough. Others 
are going to duty in the North for the first 
time. Most of them are silent. Near the 
back of the bus an Air Corps corporal plays 
Clementine on a harmonica. 

We jounce on. The wheat farms of the 
Canadian plains begin to thin out. Fences 
and fields give way to dark brushland. The 
last threads of civilization are thin here. It 
has been several hours since we heard the 
final shrill farewell of a locomotive on the 
Northern Alberta railhead at Dawson Creek. 

The shadows of evening commence to 
stretch like long fingers across the country- 
side. It is nearly dark when the bus stops 
at the United States Army camp at Blue- 
berry, and we have our dinner. We eat pork 
chops and mashed potatoes in silence. Every- 


For the past 16 months Capt. Richard L. 
Neuberger has been stationed at Whitehorse 
in the Yukon as aide to Brig. Gen. James A. 
O’Connor, builder of the Alaska Highway. 
Captain Neuberger recently wrote in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post that theirs was the coldest 
post under the American fiag last winter. 
When he entered the Army in the early sum- 
mer of 1942, Neuberger took leaves of ab- 
sence as a feature writer for the Portland 
Oregonian, as correspondent in the Northwest 
for the New York Times and as a member of 
the Oregon State Legislature. 


one is busy with memories—of family. friends, 
girls, all being left behind as the big blue 
and white bus moves on. 

A tall Air Corps sergeant slips into the seat 
beside mine. He feels like talking. He is 
going to Fairbanks to duty. What is Alaska 
like, he wants to know. Does it really get 65° 
below at Whitehorse? Are there any girls 
in Alaska? Is the food good? How long do 
I think the war will last? Where do I come 
from? 

He gets around to showing me a picture 
of his “tomato” back home. He takes it out 
of his wallet tenderly. She's a cute little 
cuddler, he tells me. Have I got a girl? I 
tell him about a long-legged girl with a trill- 
ing laugh. He listens sericusly. Then we 
sit in silence for a while, companions in 
nostalgic misery. 

Night has blacked out the land by now. I 
fold an Army blanket over me and settle 
across my seat on the bias. Sleep comes 
quickly. We all awaken as the lights in the 
bus flash on, hours later. We are at Fort 
Nelson, where the road turns sharply west- 
ward toward Alaska. I look at my wrist 
watch. It is 4 in the morning. 

Two men have been driving our bus, each 
alternately sleeping and taking a turn at the 
wheel. Now two other drivers take over. 
E. R. Bavin, of Edmonton, and Grant Thomp- 
son, of Cranbrook, British Columbia, are re- 
placed by Ray and Fraser Maxwell, brothers 
from Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 

As the bus leaves Fort Nelson, its fuel tanks 
replenished, the soldiers settle back to sleep 
once more, But I am wide awake; the sleep 
has been coaxed from me. I sit up in front 
and talk to Fraser Maxwell. I learn that all 
these drivers are men from the western Ca- 
nadian division of the Greyhound Lines, 
They have come north voluntarily, signing up 
for stretches of 6 months each. If they stay 
the full 6 months, they get a vacation of 2 
weeks at home. Most of them come from 
Edmonton, Calgary, Lethbridge, Vancouver, 
and Saskatoon. 

Ten miles northwest of Fort Nelson the 
bus stops with a jerk. “Best coffee and pound 
cake on the road,” Fraser Maxwell explains. 
We get out in the dark and hurry to a long 
lighted building. - It is cold. At stools in 
front of a lunch counter we sit with mack- 
inaw-clad construction workers and eat. 
The flunky grumbles when I ask for hot 
chocolate. 

We climb back into the bus. The soldiers 
fre still asleep. We are in the North Coun- 
try now and the early winter darkness is 
loath to leave. Not until 8 o'clock does the 
first faint glow of dawn brush the sky. 
Ilook out the window. The plains have given 
way to mountains. We weave through the 
northern reaches of the Canadian Rockies, 
The timbered slopes stiffen into gaunt cliffs, 
Like crenelated battlements, granite crags 
frown down on the highway. 

At Summit Lake, astride the Continental 
Divide, we have breakfast. I look at the daily 
menu tacked on the wall of the Army relay 
station. It tells me that First Lt. Edmond 
Waters commands.the detachment stationed 
in this upland wilderness. And I learn what 
the soldiers at this remote mountain post 
will eat for the day: 

Breakfast: Farina, tomato juice, hot cakes, 
fried ham, butter, jam, coffee. 

Dinner: Onion soup, crackers, braised pork 
steak butts, canned sweetpotatoes, creamed 
cabbage, butter canned corn, lettuce, and 
pineapple salad with mayonnaise, baked ap- 
ples, bread, butter, coffee, 

Supper: Baked macaroni and cheese, 
canned Vienna sausage with hot sauce, string 
beans, sliced tomatoes, sweet mixed pickles, 
celery, raisin rolis with icing, bread, butter, 
peanut butter, coffee. 

The soldiers are alert and wide awake as 
the bus rolls down the Pacific slope. Their 
songs mingle with the rhythmic noise of the 
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bus. They sing Don’t Sit Under the Apple 
Tree and When the Lights Go On Again. 
Then older tunes claim their attention. 
They go to work on 0 Susanna, and 
Alouetta, and I've Been Working on the Rail- 
road. The harmonica player has joined in, 
and a Medical Corps private has produced an 
accordion which swells the chorus. 

I lean back in my seat and look out at the 
twisting peaks. For eight decades men have 
dreamed of traveling by land to Alaska, Lin- 
coln, Seward, Bulkley, Kennicott, Collins, 
Teddy Roosevelt, Tony Dimond, Will Rogers, 
Mackenzie King—great names in history and 
great names in the history of the North—all 
at one time or another envisioned this ex- 
perience which I was having. Over and to 
Alaska. The Alaska highway. It was a 
travel legend to conjure with, ranking with 
the Burma Road, the Oregon Trail, the 
Khyber Pass, the Union Pacific, the Cariboo 
Road, the Northwest Passage. 

And so we rolled on across the British Co- 
lumbia uplands. Ever north and west our 
course persisted. We bounced past the old 
Hudson’s Bay store at Lower Post, and I re- 
membered the story that Jean Louis Coudert, 
Catholic bishop of the Yukon, had told me. 
Only a year earlier he had reached his par- 
ishioners at Lower Post by traveling by dog 
team, canoe, and on foot. It was a rugged 
journey he had made with a Royal Mounted 
constable and an Indian guide, Now he could 
get there in a Greyhound bus. 

I wondered what the old voyagers who 
built the log buildings at Lower Post would 
have thought had they seen our bus passing 
at 45 miles an hour. In a way, I am sure it 
would have astounded them more than the 
four-motored bombers soaring majestically 
overhead. 

At the Watson Lake relay station, the Max- 
well brothers gave up their driving posts and 
wearily sought out the barracks reserved for 
bus drivers. Their places were taken by Bill 
Cherlenko, of Lethbridge, and Fred Emms, of 
Calgary. It was Fred's first week on the high- 
way, and he was still goggle-eyed at the ex- 
perience of driving for a thousand miles and 
not coming to a single town or Village. 
“Some wilderness,” expressed his primary re- 
action. 

On we rolled, toward our second sunset on 
the road. I thought of Fred’s comment. We 
had been traveling nearly 35 hours and aver- 
aging 25 miles an hour, yet we had not come 
to any settlement. Here on the North Amer- 
ican continent was an immense forest and 
mountain fastness, dotted only by isolated 
Indian villages, Hudson's Bay stores and 
mounted police posts; and now by relay sta- 
tions and airports of the R. C. A. F. and the 
American Army. 

Some day many Americans and Cana- 
dians—nay, people from all the lands of the 
globe—might make this journey. But now 
for the duration of the war, it would be an 
experience confined to those associated di- 
rectly with the war effort; soldiers and their 
officers, civilian construction workers, Moun- - 
ties, R. C. A. F. personnel. 

Already many illustrious personages had 
seen all or part of the highway by bus—the 
Governor General of Canada and his wife, the 
Princess Alice; Congressman Homer Angell 
of Oregon, Senator James Scrugham of Ne- 
vada, Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia of New 
York, Delegate Anthony J. Dimond of Alaska, 
Maj. Gen. Philip B. Fieming, the Federal 
Works Administrator; Frederic A. Delano, 
former head of the Burlington Lines. 

“You would not think,” Congressman AN- 
GELL had said, “that it would be possible to 
ride so far in any one direction and still see 
nothing except wilderness. The journey on 
this road is a tribute to the United States. 
Army Engineer troops, and their civilian as- 
sociates, whose toil cut a road through these 
endless forests and mountains.” 

Our bus founced on. We cross the head- 
waters of the Yukon River, and looked down 
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at the greenish torrent which would end its 
individuality in the Bering Sea, 2,100 bleak 
miles away at St. Michael. I wondered what 
Jack London, who had taken boatloads of 
Klondikers through these uplands, would 
have written about our bus with its load of 
soldiers, I am sure he would have gone back 
through the skein of all our lives and woven 
a tale to match those of the men who traveled 
here by dog sled and hand-hewn raft. 

As we rolled along the road that the soldiers 
built, I thought about the divergent begin- 
nings—and the probable divergent destinies, 
too—of the men riding with me, and of the 
men along the road. I had just learned from 
Corporal Phur, the Signal Corps photogra- 
pher, that he once had hiked, alone, all the 
way from the Alaska Railroad to Timberline 
on Mount McKinley; and that he had shipped 
on a steamer which tried the Northeast Pas- 
sage above Siberia and the grim Lena River, 
And at the Coal River relay station I had 
eaten bacon and eggs cooked by Pvt, James 
Carson, who had been the golf professional 
at the famous Big Foot Country Club in 
Harvard, III. 

And I thought about the soldiers who had 
hacked this road out of the wilderness— 
soldiers from Nebraska and Florida and Ver- 
mont and Pennsylvania; clerks and lawyers 
and blacksmiths and truck drivers, Jews and 
Protestants and Catholics and agnostics; big 
men, small men, fat men, and lean. A Cath- 
olic commanded the regiment which hacked 
through the mountains into Whitehorse, a 
Jew was the first officer to give up his life on 
the road, a hard-hitting white regiment— 
the Three Hundred and Forty-first—slashed 
through the wilderness between Fort St. 
John and Fort Nelson, and a unit of Negroes 
kept friendly pace with their efforts by bridg- 
ing the icy waters of the Sikanni Chief River 
in only 84 hours, standing in a glacial torrent 
to their armpits to do the job. 

And as the sun came up again and our bus 
chugged across the Yukon solitudes, it seemed 
to me that in the universality of this job we 
had proof undeniable that the spirit which 
thrust the railroads across the continent and 
sent Lewis and Clark to Oregon was still alive 
in the American people, 


Private Initiative Needs Revitalizing 
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HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrcorp an article 
entitled “Private Initiative Needs Re- 
vitalizing,” written by Hon. Jesse Jones, 
Secretary of Commerce, and published 
in the January 1944 issue of Domestic 
Commerce. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

PRIVATE INITIATIVE NEEDS REVITALIZING 

(By Jesse Jones, Secretary of Commerce) 

As we enter the New Year and our third 
year of active participation in World War 
No. 2, the need for preparing for the recon- 
version period by all segments of business 
grows daily more imperative. 

Nor is this need contingent on an immi- 
nent victory. The precise day, month, or even 
year when peace will be declared is not for 
us to predict. But we do know it will come 
and that we will be among the victors. 


However, it is possible that this most dis- 
rupting of all wars will end suddenly. There 
will be no time to plan calmly and intelli- 
gently for a smooth transition from a war- 
time to a peacetime economy. 


MANY WHOLESOME INDICATIONS 


To be sure, there are many wholesome in- 
dications that post-war plans are in progress. 
Topflight members of the free-enterprise sys- 
tem and civic and business organizations are 
already hard at work seeking the solutions 
to apparent problems before they arise. 

But what of the thousands of smaller busi- 
ness firms without any affiliation with groups 
and lacking adequate managerial skill to plan 
for their future? What is happening to that 
basically American characteristic—private in- 
itiative, the quality that impels men to 
broaden their vision, take risks? 

War has created an abnormal economy. 
Production of machines of destruction and 
equipment for our fighting forces has super- 
seded everything else. More than that, it has 
been necessary to leap far past what we 
ordinarily considered our capacity, We have 
had to turn out more ships and tanks, guns 
and planes, than the pre-war durable goods 
they have replaced on our assembly lines. 
It has also been necessary to weave more 
wool and cotton, rayon and nylon, than was 
manufactured for civilian use. We have had 
to raise and process more food; build more 
merchant vessels to transport war matériel to 
our own armed services and those of our 
allies. 

And so it is not surprising that our na- 
tional product has grown to approximately 
$180,000,000,000 a year; our national income 
to about $150,000,000,000. 


BIG BUSINESS’ WARTIME ROLE 


It is significant to note at this point that 
the major production and consequently the 
larger share of profits are in the hands of 
big business. These facts are perfectly natu- 
ral in a wartime economy. Only the highly 
organized large industries of our country 
could have wrought the conversion and pro- 
duction miracles that we are already taking 
for granted, and only through such miracles 
have we been able to convert and advance 
to offensive warfare. 

However, it now behooves us to give- care- 
ful thought to all business outside the inner 
circle of our highly profitable present econ- 
omy. How is this largest segment of our 
free-enterprise system faring? 

Certainly these smaller units have sur- 
vived considerably better than anticipated 
in January 1942. 

Stocks of goods proved to be greater than 
predicted. Substitute materials surpassed 
expectations, and those traits inherent in 
American businessmen—grit and tenacity 
and hard work—have not waned. As a re- 
sult, manufacturers unable to produce for 
war, wholesalers, retailers, and those in 
service lines have remained in business in 
larger numbers than was thought possible. 


INEVITABLE HARASSMENTS 


Despite this, the fact remains that they 
have been harassed by manpower shortages, 
material scarcities, transportation difficulties. 
They have been restricted by the many nec- 
essary Government regulations. They have 
been burdened by excessive taxes. 

As long as the war lasts these problems 
will remain. For this reason the outlook for 
smaller business establishments is serious— 
one that deserves the most studied consider- 
ation and definite, constructive planning. 

Indeed, steps must be taken now if these 
important private enterprises are to play 
their essential roles in the peacetime era to 
come, and what are these roles? 

First, small business must be stable and 
prosperous for the good of the entire econ- 
omy, for it is an axiom that big and small 
business are dependent on each other. With- 
out the smaller, the larger firms would cease 
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to function smoothly and prosper as they 
have prospered in the past. 

Second, our employment goals can never 
be reached unless there are thousands and 
thousands of small employers. Any doubt of 
this should be quickly dispelled when consid- 
ering estimates made by the Department of 
Commerce. According to these, there were 
in 1939 more than 2,750,000 small business 
concerns in the United States. Employers 
and employees in these enterprises numbered 
more than 8,350,000 people. 

Surely we can’t afford to be without this 
reservoir of jobs and profits. 

A third small business role concerns its es- 
sentiality to small community life. Our Na- 
tion is predominantly made up of small towns 
and cities. Their business life is predomi- 
nantly in the hands of smaller establish- 
ments. When they ail financially the entire 
community suffers. And whether the war- 
time expediency of decentralization in manu- 
facturing remains after the war or not, the 
many small producers and distributors will 
be needed in a thriving state. 

Fourth, small enterprises must be main- 
tained because they are the essence of de- 
mocracy. Without them private initiative 
with its accompanying risk-taking will be 
stifled. Without them the democratic system 
as we have known it will cease to exist. 

The Department of Commerce in discharg- 
ing its mandated responsibilities—to foster, 
promote, and develop the foreign and do- 
mestic commerce of the United States—con- 
tinually secks to uphold and strengthen all 
segments of business, the small no less than 
the large units. Since Pearl Harbor, however, 
it has been particularly aware of the dangers 
arising from war-created changes in the nor- 
mal pattern of our economy. 


SMALLER UNITS NEED SUPPORT 

Today this Department sees the danger of 
a concentration of wealth and power in the 
hands of a relatively few private enterprises 
in the post-war period if less powerful busi- 
nesses are allowed to become impotent and 
enervated, if private initiative is not en- 
couraged. 

President Roosevelt in his message to Con- 
gress, April 29, 1938, in answer to which the 
Temporary National Economic Committee 
was authorized, went directly to the heart 
of the problem in these sentences: 

“es + œ the liberty of a democracy is 
not safe if the people tolerate the growth 
of private power to a point where it becames 
stronger than the democratic state itself, 
That, in its essence, is fascism—ownership of 
government by an individual, a group, or by 
any other controlling private power. 

„ » the liberty of a democracy is 
not safe if its business system does not pro- 
vide employment and produce and distribute 
goods in such a way as to sustain an accept- 
able standard of living. * * 

“The small businessman is unfortunately 
being driven into a less and less independent 
position in American life. * + 

“Business enterprise needs new vitality 
and the flexibility that comes from diversi- 
fied efforts, independent judgments, and the 
vibrant energies of thousands upon Saans 
sands of independent businessmen. * * 

“But generally over the field of incu 
and finance we must revive and strengthen 
competition if we wish to preserve and make 
workable our system of free private enter- 
prise. 

“The justification for private profit is pri- 
vate risk. We cannot safely make America 
safe for the businessman who does not want 
to take the burdens and risks of being a 
businessman.” 

In conclusion, the President described the 
inquiry then proposed as “a program to pre- 
serve private enterprise for profit by keep- 
ing it free enough to be able to utilize all 
our resources of capital and labor at a profit 
* ©* a program whose basic purpose is 
to * * turn business back to the dem- 
ocratic competitive order,” 
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The Department's agreement with this 
philosophy is proved by its broad policy de- 
fined in these fundamentals of a free and 
democratic economy. 

1. That uncontrolled concentration of 
wealth and the accompanying trend toward 
monopolies are not healthy to the national 
economy. 

2. That the rights of free entrance into 
and exit from business should not be 
abridged. 

3. That small businessmen are entitled to 
a fair chance and full opportunity in the 
competitive system. 

4. That voluntary investment of capital in 
business enterprise, under the profit system, 
should be encouraged. 

5. That the access of small business to 
capital and long-term credit should be facil- 
itated. 

6. That small enterprise should be helped 
to improve its management methods and 
practices. 

7. That small business should be assisted to 
develop its opportunities through access to 
experience-tested research and business 
counsel; and 

8. That the management talents of busi- 
ness leaders within communities should be 
stimulated to coordinated action in the in- 
terest of community self-help. 


PLANS BROADEN AID 


In addition to sponsoring these policies, 
the Department, through its Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, has formu- 
lated plans to broaden its program of specfic 
aids to business. 

The new program calls for the prepara- 
tion and distribution of (1) external studies 
which will apply to all industries and trades 
collectively, and (2) internal studies which 
will apply to specific industries or trades or 
individual enterprises. 

Under each of these two major classifica- 
tions projects will be conducted in problems 
of management-administration and of opera- 
tion. Such studies, it is felt, will compensate 
to a marked degree for the lack of research 
and statistical facilities, plus other mana- 
gerial skills possessed by large companies. 

The Bureau with its rich storehouse of 
economic data is the logical agency in Gov- 
ernment to fill this gap. 

Thus, the Department of Commerce is dem- 
onstrating its belief in a free competitive 
system of enterprise. Within its capacities it 
will constantly seek to increase and to im- 
prove its contributions to the system. It will 
continue to fulfill its obligation to represent 
business interests in Government; make 
known to policy-making agencies its prob- 
lems and requirements. 

But as we view the year ahead of us with 
all its uncertainties the necessity of broad and 
deep and all-inclusive planning for the re- 
conversion period appears in the foreground. 
In this picture we see smaller enterprises 
standing side by side with the larger. All 
need to prepare now for the post-war period. 

We in Government and business leaders 
and private organizations can formulate the 
plans. But to make them work there must be 
a virlle, courageous, and revitalized upsurge 
of private initiative. 


America Needs Deeper Faith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. HAROLD H. BURTON 
OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Record an address 
entitled “America Needs Deeper Faith,” 
delivered by me at All Souls Unitarian 
Church, Washington, D. C., on January 
2, 1944. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


We are looking into the dawn of the crisis 
in our generation. Like the sunrise of every 
new day, the dawn of this new year radiates 
hope and sparkles with opportunities. 

As no man rises higher than his ideals, so 
no nation or world of men will rise higher 
than their faith in their God, in one an- 
other and themselves. 

Therefore, at this moment, and through- 
out this year of opportunity, let us make sure 
that our faith is as broad, as high, and as 
deep as our opportunity. It must be as broad 
as the world, for horizons are a thing of the 
past, as high as the heavens and as deep as 
the soul. 

The opportunities, the sorrows, and the 
hopes of this year will be deeply personal as 
well as national and world-wide. Let each 
of us, therefore, within himself today un- 
buckle the limits on his faith, let each of us 
resolve to be as great of soul as he can be. 
In doing so let us also remember that there 
is nothing too small as well as nothing too 
great for the Father of Man with whom we 
seek to associate ourselves. There is no 
such thing as comparative size in heaven, or 
on earth if the will of God, as we so often 


pray, be done on earth as it is in heaven,- 


Our effort, therefore, should be to do the 
most we can to understand and to help to 
meet the daily broadening, rising, and deep- 
ening opportunities for service to God and 
man, as the horizons of today give way to the 
miracles of tomorrow. 

A glimpse-of one simple change in the 
physical opportunity for a new and greater 
faith has come to us with the plane and the 
radio. A mention of it may help to lift us 
a bit from behind the blinders of the past 
and to see more clearly the new dimensions 
of the life of tomorrow. 

For the first time man can travel to, and 
see, humanity the world around in a few 
hours. He can talk to them, even now, all 
at once. Man’s physical power for good and 
for evil has multiplied accordingly. God 
has given man a precious new talent. It is 
for man to develop its use in the service of 
God. 

Flying is a direct help in the development 
of personal faith in God and man. It de- 
velops more faith to fly than it does to walk. 
He who flies feels inevitably a lively interest 
and faith in the laws of nature and the 
miracles of science. He who flies experiences 
a grateful realization of the faith he can 
place in his fellow men— be they the design- 
ers and workmen who built the plane, the me- 
chanics who serviced it or the radiomen and 
pilots who guide it, Every passenger has a 
peculiarly deep faith in and sentiment for his 
pilot. He who flies also develops a deeper 
faith in his won purposes for he is willing to 
risk that flight for the added time and op- 
portunity that it will give him to carry out 
his purposes. 

The young people of today and the future 
know more of this than we. Courage is a 
product of faith. The courage of our young 
fiyers is something new in the world. The 
young fliers of today who are fighting our 
front-line battles of the air are developing, 
in a school where life and death both are 
teachers, a faith in God, in their fellow men 
and in themselves, that is almost inconceiv- 
able even to their own parents. 

It is, therefore, for all the world, an es- 
pecially for us in America, to be worthy of 
this new opportunity and to fit it with a 
faith that will meet it fully. It is for us to 
be sure that in our daily lives, in our Gov- 
ernment, in our churches and in all our pur- 
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poses and plans we are equal to the oppor- 
tunity that is ours and for which so many 
fight and for which so many have given, or 
soon will give, their very lives. 

There is a deep religious message to be 
brought to the world on this. It will be a 
message full of the suffering and the longing 
of the starving, the oppressed and the 
wounded. It also will reflect the hopes of 
the ages and of our youth for a standard of 
peace and of justice worthy of the sacrifice 
made for it. It will seek to make sure that 
every thought and act of tomorrow shall be 
consistent with the broadest, the highest and 
deepest thoughts of man. 

This morning I shall touch upon the gov- 
ernmental phase of it. I shall try to draw 
added faith and confidence for our future 
from the example of those who in like time of 
crisis have displayed a faith in God, and man 
and themselves that marked progress in their 
time equal to the progress we seek in ours. 

Eleven generations ago there was founded 
in America a unique government based solely 
upon faith and character. This took place 
when, on November 21, 1620, the Mayflower 
Compact was signed on that little ship in 
Massachusetts Bay. That compact demon- 
strated the faith of which I speak. The Pil- 
grims held a patent from the Virginia Com- 
pany granting them rights to soil and to 
local self-government in Virginia. The haz- 
ards of weather had brought them to Massa- 
chusetts where their patent had no legal ef- 
fect. Being without an authorized govern- 
ment for their proposed colony, anarchy on 
a small scale impended. 

Reduced to the bare elements of their 
personal resources, Elder Brewster and the 
other Pilgrim Fathers invoked their common 
faith in God as the basis of their purpose 
on earth. Relying upon Him, one another, 
and themselves, they cut the Gordian knot of 
legal entanglements by establishing their 
own government responsible to God and 
themselves. Armed with this charter, the 
strength of which was in the character of its 
signers, they landed on Plymouth Rock and 
the history of organized freedom began in 
America. 

The Mayflower Compact long remained the 
colony’s fundamental source of authority. 
These fearless, religious men did not hesitate 
to let their religious faith show them the way. 
They had drafted what was a natural exten- 
sion to civil circumstances of the customary 
church covenant founded upon the Father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man, It 
was helped to demonstrate that man is 
worthy to be trusted. 

Five generations later, equally difficult 
crises faced the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence in 1776 and the members of 
the Constitutional Convention in 1787. 
Again deep faith in God, in man, and in 
themselves guided the authors. 

We miss the major significance of our Dec- 
laration of Independence if we read it merely 
as a recital of complaints against George III. 
Its authors intended it also as an expression 
of universal truths to which freemen could 
always adhere. 

It is the vitality of these truths that has 
given direction to America. It is to this 
source that we will do well to return to set 
our course before we embark on the unchart- 
ed seas of world-wide human relations. 

Abraham Lincoln, in 1858, in the face of 
America’s greatest internal crisis admirably 
demonstrated the scope of the reasoning be- 
hind our Declaration of Independence, 

He said of his forefathers and ours, “These 
by their representatives in old Independence 
Hall said to the whole race of men: ‘We hold 
these truths to be self-evident; that all men 
are created equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights: 
that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.’ This was their ma- 
jestic interpretation of the economy of the 
universe. This was their lofty, and wise, and 
noble understanding of the justice of the 
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Creator to his creatures—yes, gentlemen, to 
all his creatures, to the whole great family 
of man. In their enlightened belief, nothing 
stamped with the divine image and likeness 
was sent into the world to be trodden on and 
degraded and imbruted by its fellows: They 
grasped not only the whole race of man then 
living, but they reached forward and seized 
upon the farthest posterity. They erected a 
beacon to guide their children, and their 
children’s children, and the countless myriads 
who should inhabit the earth in other ages. 
Wise statesmen as they were, they knew the 
tendency of prosperity to breed tyrants, and 
so they established these great self-evident 
truths, that when in the distant future some 
man, some faction, some interest, should set 
up the doctrine that none but rich men, none 
but white men, or none but Anglo-Saxon 
white men were entitled to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness, their posterity 
might look up again to the Declaration of 
Independence and take courage to renew the 
battle which their fathers began, so that 
truth and justice and mercy and all the 
humane and Christian virtues might not be 
extinguished from the land; so that no man 
would hereafter dare to limit and circum- 
scribe the great principles on which the tem- 
ple of liberty was being built.” 

A few years later Lincoln issued the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation and the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States were adopt- 
ed to prohibit slavery and the denial or 
abridgment of the right of citizens to vote on 
account of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude. Having thus adjusted our in- 
ternal affairs to the scope of Lincoln’s inter- 
pretation of the original principle of our 
Declaration of Independence, we have steadily 
sought to develop here a society dedicated to 
individual liberty. Our progress has been & 
beacon of hope to oppressed humanity. 

Today we approach another crisis. We 
are in the midst of the second attempt of 
certain nations in one generation, to subject 
the world, by force, to their dictation. Again 
we are fighting a life-and-death struggle in 
the old contest between individual liberty and 
perpetual slavery. Again, at unspeakable 
cost, the forces of freedom are beginning to 
win. Again, we shall give all that is neces- 
sary, even to life itself, to make the victory 
for freedom complete. 

Yet, unless that victory leads to a just and 
lasting peace with reasonable assurance of 
stability and of rising standards of individual 
liberty and happiness the victory will not be 
worthy of the high price paid for it. 

From ‘the front a young man wrote to his 
mother: “Please don’t change the furniture in 
the living room, please don’t change the pic- 
tures on the wall, please don't change a thing 
on the mantelpiece. I want to see home, 
when I come home, in the way I think of it 
and dream of it.” Putting that in a larger 
sense, this young man says to America, 
through his mother, that he wants to see 
America, when he comes home, the way he 
thinks of it and dreams of it—a land of free- 
dom, opportunity, and peace for himself, his 
wife, his children, and his children’s chil- 
dren—well worthy of the price which he and 
his companions are paying for it. 

We owe it also to humanity to demonstrate 
the soundness of what we preach. To do this 
we must face concrete issues within our couh- 
try, within our hemisphere, ‘and around the 
world as realistically as our forefathers faced 
the issues of their time. There will be mili- 
tary, economic, social, political, and spiritual 
issues. Each solution will be difficult, but for 
each there is the same touchstone—that of 
the deep faith in God and man on which 
America was founded. Each proposal must 
pass the test of contact with that stone in 
order to be consistent with the purpose of 
America. 

Within our country we have already the 
essential forms and structures of govern- 
mental, business, social, and religious free- 


dom based upon our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Our need is to apply them with a 
vigorous renewal of the faith they were cre- 
ated to serve. They exist not for the sup- 
pression of the individual but for expression 
of his will. The genius of American Govern- 
ment lies not in dictation and discipline but 
in freedom and fairness. We need to breathe 
into our every governmental act full faith in 
our fellowmen and full faith in ourselves. In 
concrete terms this calls for: Universal edu- 
cational opportunities for advancement, the 
greatest possible freedom of religious thought 
and expression, the greatest possible oppor- 
tunity for personal initiative and advance- 
ment compatible with corresponding oppor- 
tunities for the rest of the people. It means 
everlasting faith that all of us are the chil- 
dren of the same God and that any govern- 
mental policy that forces the interests of the 
people as a whole to yield to the special inter- 
ests of any individual, or of any group or bloc 
of individuals is a signpost on the road away 
from freedom and toward domination. Poll- 
cies based upon a fair and equal opportunity 
for all are the only ones consistent with our 
fundamental principles. Policies which com- 
bine unfair benefits to many personal groups 
or blocs for their own advantage to the dis- 
advantage of the whole amount to an abdica- 
tion of the trusteeship for the people as a 
whole in favor of a trusteeship for a part of 
the people. 

Wherever individual initiative can proceed 
it should be encouraged to do so up to the 
point where it would injure the public unless 
restrained or where the public needs protec- 
tion against unfair practices. It is for the 
benefit of the public that the individual, 
without fear or favor, shall have the oppor- 
tunity to prosper. This policy calls for faith 
in the individual and for fairness both to- 
ward him and by him. Likewise it prohibits 
the use of arbitrary force or unfairness by 
him, for him, or for the Government itself, 
Economic dictatorship is as dangerous to the 
individual as any political dictatorship. 
There is no more room for economic slaves 
and masters than for political slaves and 
masters. Lincoln may well have referred to 
both in his exposition of true democracy. 

Lincoln wrote: “As I would not be a slave, 
so I would not be a master. This expresses 
my idea of democracy. Whatever differs from 
this, to the extent of the difference, is no de- 
mocracy.” ‘Those are the inspired words of 
Abraham Lincoln. He wrote: “As I would 
not be a slave, so I would not be a master” of 
someone else to be my slave. 

His faith was in the freeman, neither slave 
nor master. He preferred to be free rather 
than to be master. That is the faith on 
which real freedom depends. It is the an- 
swer to the specious reasoning of benevolent 
dictatorships. A master is as much a badge 
of slavery as is his slave. Faith in the capac- 
ity of freemen to govern themselves is the 
expression in terms of government of the 
principle of individual liberty as opposed both 
to perpetual slavery and to allegedly benevo- 
lent despotism. It is the expression in prac- 
tical community life of the principle of the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man. It is as fundamental as it can be. It 
places the responsibility and the opportunity 
fully with the individual. Any shifting of 
this faith from the free common man, except 
as he directs it, lessens his opportunity to de- 
velop or to use his personal capacities in ac- 
cordance with his ideals. Only when you 
have more faith in the wisdom of allowing 
men to govern themselyes than in the wisdom 
of even your directing them what to do, do 
you have the faith of our founders and of 
Lincoin. 

It is upon this faith In the individual man 
that our Nation is founded, and I believe 
that it is upon this faith that its salvation 
depends. I believe that man justifies this 
faith and the progress of mankind depends 
on man’s increasingly deeper faith in his God, 
his fellowman, and himself. 
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In the Western Hemisphere, we face a sim- 
ilar situation on a broader scale. Again we 
have a structure developed in the interests of 
freedom through our Pan American Union to 
serve all members of the Union with mastery 
by none over the rights of others. The need 
here again is to implement the machinery 
we have with a common standard of faith in 
God, in man, and ourselves. While each na- 
tion is expected to be the guardian of its own 
interests and of its own citizens, its action 
in relation to other nations and other citi- 
zens should be taken with a view to seeking 
fairness to itself and permitting individual 
liberty to others rather than seeking mastery 
by any arbitrary force. 

In the world as a whole, however, we need 
to create structures as well as to implement 
them with vigorous faith. It is here then 
that we need to set our course with special 
care. 

We seek freedom from mastery and from 
slavery on an international scale comparable 
to our freedom from mastery and slavery on 
& personal scale. Having won the opportun- 
ity for this international freedom from the 
domination of the Axis only by the greatest 
of sacrifices of blood, sweat, and tears, our 
first obligation will be to establish a physical 
security for that freedom corresponding to 
the strength demonstrated in the winning of 
it. As long as the world-wide championship 
team of United Nations that will have won 
this global war remains intact, there will be 
reasonable assurance that the resulting peace 
will remain intact from a military point of 
view, If any member, however large or small, 
were to leave that team, that act would at 
once create uncertainty. Such uncertainty 
would lead to efforts to offset it by military 
preparations or alliances. Therefore, as a 
practical matter, in the field of world affairs 
our first responsibility to our young men is 
to make sure that all of the United Nations, 
including America, remain at least as much 
united in time of peace as they are in time 
of war. 

I have great hope that, strengthened by 
the tragic lessons of two world wars in one 
generation, the united and associated na- 
tions of the world will sustain an interna- 
tional agreement amongst them with the 
same dependability that the signers of the 
Mayfiower Pact sustained their personal 
compact. If the present standards of civili- 
zation are to progress or even hold their own, 
it must be clear by now that some standard 
of good faith is necessary among the nations 
comparable to that which was established 
among themselves by the peace-loving Pil- 
grim Fathers lest they be destroyed by the 
lawlessness of the others, either from within 
or without their colony. The instinct of 
national self-preservation, under modern con- 
ditions of world warfare, should be as urgent 
a uniting force as was the community in- 
stinct of self-preservation on the wild and 
hostile coasts of early New England. The 
German forces seeking mastery of the world 
for the second time in 25 years have taught 
the peace-loving nations of the world that to 
abandon each other means defeat and slayery, 
while to support each other means victory 
and freedom. If experience can teach any- 
thing, this lesson never will be forgotten. If 
the nations of tomorrow will but put their 
own faith more deeply in their own free 
people, I believe that those people will de- 
mand both the continued unity of the Allies 
and the maintenance of the peace once it 
has been won. If we believe in this, we the 
people of America should lead the way. 

Buttressed by the penalty of another world 
war for failure to do so, I believe that the 
leaders of the world will yield to the demand 
of the people of the world that they be per- 
mitted to live at peace with each other and 
that they undertake tcgether to maintain 
that peace against all lawless aggressors as 
they have maintained internal peace against 
lawbreakers amongst themselves. 
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_Political, economic, social, spiritual issues 
will arise but none are insoluble if the people 
concerned have u common faith in each 
other and in themselves. 

Where authority is vested in the free peo- 
ple themselves, or in their freely chosen 
representatives, they have faith in themselves 
and in each other and there is comparative 
peace. Only where authority is separated 
from the free people themselves can the old 
curse of mastery and the fear of the loss of it 
enter in. 

The duty of the people of America is to 
keep their own purposes and practices clear 
and high, This Sunday, as we the people of 
America meet in our churches, our offices, our 
homes—yes, as we meet in our military and 
naval units—we have a special duty to per- 
form. Let us give our deepest appreciation 
to those who have given their all or who have 
suffered for our cause. Let us pledge our 
every effort and aid to those who are carrying 
on. Then let us renew our own understand- 
ing of America. Let us refresh our faith in 
the freedom which is America that we may 
make it more real, Let us say with Lincoln, 
“As I would not be a slave, so I would not be 
a master,” and let us mean it, especially the 
last clause. “I would rather be free and do- 
ing my share than be a master of someone 
else who is to do my share for me. To make 
this possible I will do my full share both in 
peace and in war.” That is the spirit of the 
Declaration of Independence, that is the faith 
of our forefathers, "This expresses my idea 
of democracy,” said Lincoln. Whatever dif- 
fers from this, to the extent of the difference, 
is no democracy.” That is the true brother- 
hood of man, That is consistent with the 
complete fatherhood of God. 

Let this elemental American faith shine 
out from our hearts and lives today. Let us 
deepen our faith in God, in man and in our- 
Selves until we can say on our own accounts, 
“As I would not be slave so I would not be a 
master of someone else todo my share. Iam 
doing my full share for freedom, and as a free- 
man, in the armed forces, or in my home, in 
my church, in my factory, in my business, in 
my city, in my country, in my hemisphere or 
in my world. I am free and I am glad to do 
my share and more, so that I may stay free.” 

Let us make sure of this so that when the 
young men come home from the front they 
shall find here for themselves, their wives, 
their children, and their children’s children 
the cordial, the strong, the inspiring Amer- 
ica, “the land of the free and the home of the 
brave” of which they think, of which they 
dream and for which they fight. 


The Bank of North Dakota 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. BURDICK, Mr. Speaker, North 
Dakota has been much criticized for 
launching a scheme of State ownership. 
The Bank of North Dakota was one of 
the State-owned industries set up by the 
Nonpartisan League, and after several 
years’ trial at the banking business, no 
party in North Dakota can now be found 
who will openly advocate the abolition 
of this institution. This bank stood 
through all of the 9 Dust Bowl years and 
during the depression which began in 
Worth Dakota in the fall of 1920, and the 
tclicwing bank statement challenges any 
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privately owned bank in the United 
States. The board of managers of this 
bank are: The Governor (a Democrat), 


` the attorney general (a Republican), and 


the commissioner of agriculture and 
labor (a Republican). 

An examination of this statement will 
reveal the fact that undivided profits and 
reserves now amount to $270,287.33 more 
than the capital stock. In other words 
the people of North Dakota now own a 
great financial institution that has paid 
for itself, and as time goes on the profits 
of this institution will decrease the tax 
burden of every taxpayer in the State. 

The statement follows: 

The Bank of North Dakota—Statement of 

condition Dec. 31, 1943 


RESOURCES 
Cash and due from banks. . $10, 659, 892. 54 


U. S. Government securities.. 39, 623, 050. 00 
State bonds and certificates.. 1, 953, 000. 00 
Municipal securities =- 2,447, 527.36 
Less reserves from profits 414, 919, 14 
TOU RERA 2, 032, 608, 22 
Bills receivable: 
Loans to State institu- 
o 1, 986, 209. 75 
Other collateral loans... 17, 296. 55 
F. H. A. title II loans 135, 936. 75 
Wa = 2,189, 443. 05 
Less reserves from profits 30, 125. 46 
„ ( ( swan 2, 109, 317, 59 
Bank building and site 1,00 
Furniture and flxtures 1.00 
Real estate owned and sold 
on contract 8 18. 00 
7 20. 00 
Total resources 56, 377, 888. 35 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits of treasurers of 
Government funds: 
DOMAN e cnmenkacweshe $23, 457, 594. 60 


ai EE Ea E O 18, 900, 305. 92 

U. 8, Treasury war-loan 
Won 1, 411, 433.75 

Other deposits: 

S - 6,224, 252. 80 
Ly Cet hee eta Se 2, 055, 194. 64 
Total deposits 52, 048, 781. 71 

Cashiers’ and certified checks 
outstanding 58, 819. 31 
Original capital investment — 2, 000, 000. 00 

Undivided profits and re- 
Eo RRR UR Y= aye pane ace - 2,270, 287.33 
Total Labilities =- 56,377, 888.35 


(All securities are carried at par value or 
cost, whichever is lower.) 


New Year’s Day Message by the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Recorp a statement issued by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on January 1, 1944. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


Many of us in the United States are ob- 
serving this first day of the new year as a 
day of prayer and reflection and are consider- 
ing the deeper issues which affect us as part 
of the family of nations at a crucial moment 
in history. It is fitting on this day that we 
direct our thoughts to the concept of the 
United Nations which came into being on 
another and infinitely bleaker New Year's 
Day 2 years ago. 

It was but 3 weeks after Pearl Harbor that 
the Declaration by United Nations was pro- 
mulgated at Washington. Twenty-six na- 
tions subscribed immediately, eight more 
have adhered subsequently, all pledging 
themselves to stand together in the struggle 
against common enemies. 

Two years ago the United Nations were on 
the defensive in every part of the world. 
Today we are on the offensive. The walls are 
closing in remorselessly on our enemies. Our 
armed forces are gathering for new and 
greater assaults which will bring the downfall 
of the Axis aggressors, 

The United Nations are giving attention 
also to the different kind of struggle which 
must follow the military phase, the struggle 
against disease, malnutrition, unemploy- 
ment, and many other forms of economic 
and social distress. 

To make all of us secure against future ag- 
gression and to open the way for enhanced 
well-being of nations and individuals every- 
where, we must maintain in the peace to 
come the mutually beneficial cooperation we 
have achieved in war. On the threshold of 
the New Year, as we look toward the tre- 
mendous tasks ahead, let us pledge ourselves 
that this cooperation shall continue both 
for winning the final victory on the battle- 
field and for establishing an international 
organization of all peace-loving nations to 
maintain peace and security in generations 
to come, 


Relief for Starving Children of Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 2 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a radio address delivered by the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE] on January 8, 
1944, concerning Senate Resolution 100, 
having to do with relief for the starving 
children of Europe. 

There being no objection, the address 

was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
p Through the courtesy of this station I have 
been asked to use this period in discussing a 
resolution introduced in the Senate by Sena- 
tor Tart and myself known as Senate Resolu- 
tion 100 and designed to initiate action 
which, it is hoped, will result in some meas- 
ure of relief for the starving children of 
various countries in Europe now occupied by 
the Axis Powers. 

It is urged that I explain as explicitly as 
possibly in the brief period allotted to me 
the genesis and purpose of the resolution. 


To do this it would be well to eliminate some 


confusion in thinking due to various pro- 
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posals to feed needy populations in the war 
areas. This explanation is necessary because 
there has been misconception that several of 
these proposals overlap in their purpose and 
effect. 

When an area which has been occupied 
by the Axis Nations in invaded countries 
has been liberated through action of 
our military, it is inevitable that we find 
therein tremendous need for food, medical, 
and rehabilitation assistance for the people 
dwelling in those communities, who have 
been systematically robbed during the Axis 
occupation. The immediate responsibility is 
one for the military forces who have accom- 
plished the liberation, but obviously their 
supervision must be of short duration, be- 
cause their job is to pursue the vanquished 
forces of the enemy, and, in addition to this 
military demand on their time and effort, 
they are not equipped in organization or 
funds for sustained relief effort. It is essen- 
tial that at the earliest opportunity the mili- 
tary be enabled to turn over to some United 
Nations organization the burden of feeding 
and assisting these liberated peoples. To do 
this work we have in process of formulation 
and establishment an organization known as 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration. This group will be 
adequately financed and will have a stupen- 
dous work to do, but their work cannot com- 
mence until the Axis armies have been driven 
from these areas, such as has been accom- 
plished in north Africa, Sicily, and parts of 
Italy. But there are unfortunate countries 
in Europe that have been under Axis domina- 
tion since their invasion by Germany the 
first year of the war—such nations as France, 
the Low Countries, Norway, Czechoslovakia, 
Greece, and many others, During the years 
of occupation Germany has bled these na- 
tions white of resources and supplies, of man- 
power, foods, and medicines. Because it has 
been to her interest to feed the men sufi- 
ciently to enable them to work in German 
industrial plants, these men have received 
reasonable amounts of food. But this feed- 
ing, as well as supplies sent to Germany itself, 
has been at the expense of the other helpless 
segments of the populations. The children, 
the aged, and, in many instances, the moth- 
ers have been subjected to such deprivation 
as to result in the death of many thousands 
through starvation, disease, and neglect, and 
the rapid deterioration of millions of others 
who will reach the end if not speedily 
assisted. It is for the purpose of providing 
some assistance to alleviate the dire needs 
of these people that the resolution referred to 
has been introduced in the Senate. 

Many objections are immediately apparent 
in attempting this relief. First and foremost 
is the fact that early in the war Great Britain 
had imposed a food blockade against the Axis 
Powers and has been attempting to make the 
blockade effective through preventing the im- 
portation of foods into these areas. To get 
food to the children, the expectant mothers, 
and the most helpless would mean that such 
food would have to enter through the block- 
ade and through agreement of the nations 
concerned, which immediately raises the 
question as to whether this could be done 
without making these additional food sup- 
plies available to Germany and her allies, 
rather than to those whose distress it is 
planned to relieve. 

Other questions are raised as to the extra 
burden on shipping and on our food supplies 
and our available funds for purchase and 
payment. These objections seemed strong 
enough for many months to seriously 
jeopardize all humanitarian thoughts of as- 
sistance. But recently there has been such 
substantial change in the situation and such 
increased need for these helpless ones that 
it seems to those most closely in touch with 
conditions that the time has come when the 
help can properly be given. I shall list sey- 
eral of these changed conditions, 


First, most of the occupied countries have 
their own funds available in this country and 
elsewhere for the purchase of the needed food 
supplies. 

Second, shipping is available from neutral 
sources such as Swedish ships for the trans- 
portation of these supplies without extra bur- 
den on our war shipping. 

Third, needed food supplies can be pur- 
chased in Latin America and elsewhere with- 
out imposing a tremendous extra burden on 
our own supplies. 

Fourth, the supplies can be distributed 
through the International Red Cross under 
neutral supervision without any appreciable 
danger of the supplies reaching the Axis, or 
being diverted to their use. 

Fifth, these neutral agencies can carefully 
check to see that the supplies made available 
are supplemental to the rations now being 
received by the needy ones so that other foods 
may not be shipped out to Germany in lieu 
of the supplies sent in. 

Every one of these situations has been met 
by actual experiment in the case of Greece, 
where, during recent months, there have 
been shipped from Turkey and from the 
United Nations large supplies of food for the 
starving without one pound being diverted 
to Axis use and through the utilization of the 
neutral shipping and sources of supply. 

In addition to what I have just described, 
there is high military authority for the state- 
ment that there is little merit to the sug- 
gestion that the Axis would derive any mili- 
tary advantage from a broadening of the 
Greek experiment and that there is every 
reason to say that a great psychological ad- 
vantage would be secured in counteracting 
the sentiment which Germany has been care- 
fully fostering among these suffering people, 
to the effect that Germany would be glad 
to help them get food, but cannot do so 
because the Allied Nations are deliberately 
starving them, through the food blockade. 

I do not have time to discuss the un- 
doubted values in seeking to conserve these 
children for the needs of civilization in 
rebuilding the post-war world. These values 
are very real and very apparent to anyone 
who gives the matter thought. But even if 
they did not exist, every instinct of humanity 
calls for every possible action on our part 
to alleviate the pitiful conditions existing 
in these countries. The specter of mass 
starvation among friendly and noncombatant 
women and children is a tragedy that every 
compassionate heart in America wants to 
avert. 

Dr. Kerschner, who testified before the Sen- 
ate subcommittee relative to his own expe- 
rience in assisting in the feeding of children 
in France, said that in some areas 70 percent 
of the children are now tubercular or pre- 
tubercular. Particularly moving were his 
statements that practically all of the chil- 
dren of the occupied countries are losing 
weight and have ceased growing, and that the 
normally made waistbands of the garments 
for children would not begin to go around the 
starvation-bloated stomachs of these little 
ones, and that there is no doubt that a whole 
generation of children are perishing. 

I do not believe I could use the remaining 
minutes to better advantage than to quote 
verbatim from a recent statement issued by 
the Federal Council of Churches in America: 

“Two years ago we joined in opposition to 
propaganda for the feeding of continental 
Europe. We were led to that action by these 
considerations: (1) Conditions demanded no 
such general relief as was proposed. Pro- 
ponents of the scheme grossly exaggerated 
the extent of need. (2) The plan put for- 
ward was as impracticable as it was unac- 
ceptable. It could not have operated with- 
out substantial assistance to the Axis. (3) 
The scheme would have imperiled the British 
blockade, upon which depended the security 
of Great Britain. (4) The campaign in be- 
half of the scheme sought to coerce the Brit- 
ish and American Governments by dividing 
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American opinion. (5) The principal pro- 
ponents of the scheme were isolationists or 
pacifists and their propaganda was being used 
to block effort for effective aid to Great 
Britain. 

“At the same time, we pledged our efforts 
to explore every possibility for assistance to 
the stricken peoples of Europe which would 
not strengthen their conquerors. We believe 
that the time has now come when their pres- 
ent desperate condition must be faced, and 
limited and supervised methods for their 
relief must be taken. 

“Today, after 2 years, the situation is rad- 
ically different, (1) Privation is rapidly 
deepening into starvation. Unless such ne- 
cessities as powdered milk and vitamins are 
made available, a very considerable propor- 
tion of the population of Belgium and pos- 
sibly other nations may perish before the 
war's end. (2) Great Britain no longer 
stands on the defensive as solitary guardian 
of freedom for all. (8) America's place in 
the struggle is determined, and the peril of 
alienating sentiment in this country from 
Great Britain no longer exists. (4) The Al- 
lies are moving toward an offensive which will 
need the maximum physical and moral as- 
sistance of the subjugated peoples. (5) The 
spokesmen of the conquered nations are 
pleading with the British and American Na- 
tions for minimum assistance for the succor 
of their children. (6) Precisely the measures 
proposed to aid these people have been in 
operation for many months for the relief of 
starvation in Greece with the full approval of 
the Allied Governments. (7) The plan ad- 
vocated has precedent at every essential point 
and involves no exceptions to the strict en- 
forcement of the blockade which have not 
already been approved for relief to France, 
as well as to Greece. 

“The plan proposes the provision of lim- 
ited quantities of dried milk and vitamins to 
children, nursing and expectant mothers, and 
invalids only, the supplies to be purchased in 
the United States or South America, trans- 
ported in neutral ships to a neutral port, 
transhipped in sealed cars to the areas of 
want, and distributed directly to those in 
most desperate need under the supervision 
of a responsible and trustworthy commission 
of neutral Red Cross officials. 

“The supplies are available; money is at 
hand for their purchase; ships are ready for 
their transport; conditions and safeguards 
are identical with those now functioning in 
Greece; and the actual consummation would 
become operative only on the unconditional 
agreement of the Axis Powers to these terms 
and, in the event of any violation on their 
part, the operation could at once cease.” 

It seems to me that the statement which I 
have just quoted from the Federated Council 
of Churches, which organization strenuously 
opposed this action 2 years ago and which 
now whole-heartedly supports it, is a par- 
ticularly cogent presentation of the original 
objections and the elimination of those ob- 
jections under conditions which now pertain, 

The resolution introduced in the Senate 
was reported unanimously to the Senate by 
the Foreign Relations Committee 2 days be- 
fore the recess of Congress, with a recom- 
mendation that it be passed. It is probable 
that the resolution will be called up on the 
floor of the Senate for action early in the 
coming week. It is not probable that there 
will be the slightest opposition to it or a 
single vote cast against it. It simply provides 
that the people of the United States, 
their Senate, express the conviction that im- 
mediate steps should be taken to extend the 
Greek experiment to other distressed areas 
and thereby prevent the impending tragedy 
of mass starvation in the occupied countries. 
It urges that the Government of the United 
States, through the Secretary of State, en- 
deavor as quickly as possible to work out 
with our allies and the Governments of Swe- 
den, Switzerland, and other governments the 
setting up of definite relief for all the stricken 
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and hungry countries in the occupied area 
where the need is now the most acute. But it 
cautions. that this relief must be based on 
agreements by the belligerents for the pro- 
tections of the native and imported food 
supplies with the most rigid safeguards that- 
no military advantage may accrue to our 
enemies either in their civilian populations or 
armed forces. 

Under existing circumstances we perhaps 
can now do no more than the resolution pro- 
vides, but under every urge of humanity, 
Christianity, decency, and sympathy, we cer- 
tainly can do no less. God willing, we shall 
liberate these areas within the coming 
months, but these children and these mothers 
need food now, or thousands cannot survive 
until the days of liberation. Enlightened 
self-interest, as well as every dictate of hu- 
manity and Christian charity demands our 
help, not next fall but now. 


Duties of the States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HATTON W. SUMNERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
in today’s Washington Post there is 
printed an editorial which contains some 
very wise, pertinent observations, worthy 
of most serious consideration. I quote 
the following: 


Federal encroachment upon the domain of 
the States has made tremendous headway in 
recent years. That trend has been fostered 
by social and economic changes that have 
brought the people of all sections closer to- 
gether and encouraged centralization of gov- 
ernmental powers, However, the broadened 
scope of Federal activities is in part an out- 
come of the States’ failure to discharge the 
legislative responsibilities that fall within 
their jurisdiction. Hesitant, dilatory response 
to the changing needs of a dynamic society, 
or sometimes no response at all, have caused 
the American people to turn increasingly to 
Congress for the legislative relief that they 
fail to receive from their own State govern- 
ments. 

This trend toward concentration of au- 
thority in the hands of Federal officials is 
bound to gain headway unless the States 
counter it by positive measures of self-reform. 
One of the most important objectives of re- 
form should be the removal of constitutional 
strait jackets that hamper legislative free- 
dom of action. Now is the time for the 
States to get ready to deal with post-war 
problems by. streamlining cumbrous and out- 
moded constitutions and junking antiquated 
laws so as to insure flexibility of their post- 
war legislative machinery. 


I do not take too much stock in such 
terms as “outmoded,” “ideology,” “new 
concepts,” “fuller of life,” “American 
way of life,” “freedom from fear,” “free- 
dom from want,” “freedom from the 
danger of want,” which may be inter- 
preted as freedom from the necessity to 
practice the virtues of thrift, industry, 
and economy, and from the doing of 
one’s own thinking and providing. 

During my examination I have dis- 
covered nothing more destructive of that 
which a people must preserve in order to 
maintein free government, than the no- 
tion that everything must be provided 
for them by the Government. 


Thomas Jefferson wrote to du Pont de 
Nemours these words: 

You love them (the people) as infants 
whom you are afraid to trust without nurses, 
and I love them as adults whom I freely leave 
to self-government. 


Even our States have not entirely es- 
caped the blight of our growing depend- 
ence upon the Federal Government as a 
superguardian and provider, as we have 
moved away from the democratic phi- 
losophy of Jefferson, and the plan of na- 
ture for the development of human fit- 
ness, into the destructive bureaucratic 
philosophy of the Frenchman. Jeffer- 
son did not mean the people are to be 
abandoned by the Government, and 
neither does nature mean that. Gov- 
ernment must provide a democracy in 
opportunity and keep that door of op- 
portunity open, The weak must be pro- 
tected against the strong. Facilities 
must be provided for the common bene- 
fit and the general interest, but the in- 
dividual cannot, without the surrender 
of freedom and without the loss of the 
ability to remain free, escape the re- 
sponsibility of life and those hazards and 
uncertainties of living from which come 
the interest and development possible 
during our short existence on this earth. 

AS we examine the present and look 
into the future, it is evident that the 
States must equip themselves to move 
quickly and efficiently in the resump- 
tion of the responsibilities of general 
democratic government. There is no 
chance for an efficient Federal Govern- 
ment, functioning as the agency of our 
democracy through its normal consti- 
tutional machinery, until it shall have 
been relieved of its governmental over- 
load of non-Federal duties. On the other 
hand, there is no chance of the States 
preserving their vigor and governmental 
efficiency except by the resumption and 
exercise of their normal reserve powers 
and duties of general government. 

As is indicated in this editorial, the 
States should look over their govern- 
mental machinery now, modernize it 
wherever possible; increase their effi- 
ciency exactly as an engineer would do 
with regard to the machinery of a fac- 
tory soon to be called upon to increase 
its capacity and efficiency. One of the 
indispensable requirements, if these non- 
Federal powers are to be got away from 
Washington, is that the States not only 
be willing but be prepared to receive and 
efficiently exercise them. 


Christmas Observances in Wartime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a Christmas address delivered by 
me over the radio on December 24, 1943. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Fundamentally, our Christmas observances 
do not change. Despite the horrors of war, 
human nature is not altered. The birthday 
of Him who planted His spirit in the souls of 
men means a great deal to the hungry hearts 
of people everywhere. 

Let me tell you a story of World War No. 1 
illustrating that truth. 

It was Christmas Day, 1914. A strange 
Christmas, much like this one in 1943. Many 
of us hardly dared to utter the greetings or 
sing the Christmas songs; some said the words 
were now a mockery. Then, to our amaze- 
ment and shame, there came the news that 
the true spirit of Christmas had manifested 
itself right on the battlefield. Across those 
war-torn flelds rang out, from the English 
side and from the German side, the lovely old 
Christmas carols. The guns ceased firing, a 
great stillness came, songs of hate turned to 
hymns of peace. 

A British Tommy scrambled ovér the top, 
his arms full of packages of cigarettes from 
his buddies, and carried them across No 
Man’s Land to the German trenches. He 
came back laden with sweets and souvenirs— 
presents from the Boches, It is a wonderful 
thing for us to remember that on one of the 
saddest Christmas Days the world has known 
the old faith was born anew out there on the 
battlefield. If the men on the battle front 
can do that surely we here at home can keep 
alive in our hearts the spirit of Christmas. 

Why, even one of our most beautiful Christ- 
mas poems takes cognizance of war. When 
our own country was torn asunder by civil 
war, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow wrote; 


“I hear the bells on Christmas Day, 
The old familiar carols play, 
And wild and sweet 
The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good will to men,” 
But then came war; the poet sang on: 


It was as if an earthquake rent 
The hearthstone of a continent 
And made forlorn 
The household born 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men, 


And in despair I bowed my head 
“There is no peace on earth,” I said 
For hate is strong 
And mocks the song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men. 


Then pealed the bells more loud and deep 
“God is not dead, nor doth He sleep; 
The wrong shall fail 
The right prevail 
With peace on earth, good-will to men.” 


We are forced to admit that there is much 
cause for worry and anxiety. We hope for 
better times, but we ought to know that we 
cannot improve the times unless we improve 
ourselves. The mood of the times is often 
one of despondency. Robert Louis Stevenson 
speaks of one whose entrance into any com- 
pany was like the bringing of a lighted 
candle into a darkened room. It is a great 
thing to be able to do that. 

Ten million of our boys and girls in the 
services on Christmas Eve throughout the 
world will be looking to the skies—seeing 
there the Star of Bethlehem and thinking 
that that same star shines on the old home 
and loved ones so far away. 

They are thinking not alone of this Christ- 
mas, because after all, Christmas is a day 
of memories. It is a day for the reunion of 
the family—a day for worship and grati- 
tude—gratitude for the message of the Christ, 
which provides the antidote to war hate, as 
illustrated by my story of a few moments 
ago. 
These boys and girls of ours are remember- 
ing other years, and the Christmas tree in 
the parlor at home. They are thinking of 
the crisp snow, crunching underfoot as they 
walked the old familiar paths at home. They 
are wondering, and we are wondering, too, 
when again we will all meet around the 
Christmas tree in the old homestead, 
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It does not take a far step of fancy for us 
to imagine these boys of ours celebrating the 
birth of the Christ Child—no matter where 
they are—in the steaming jungle, some way 
or another they will have His tree hung and 
festooned with gay decorations they have 
gathered in their inimitable American way 
from places we cannot imagine. I will vouch 
there is even an exchange of presents—that 
theirs is the true spirit of Christmas and 
will give nothing bought in stores, but some- 
thing of their own, far beyond the value of 
anything we might exchange in our homes 
here, for their offerings come from the heart. 

With this boy of ours, or our neighbor's 
boy, are men baptized by fire—men who have 
fought together and who love each other as 
only men can who are dependent upon each 
other for their yery existence. 

The men of our services are singing men— 
they've always been singing men. I can 
visualize them on some tiny spot in one of 
the four corners of the earth, on this Christ- 
mas Day, singing the Christmas carols they 
learned at home, in the church, and in the 
school; and I have no doubt but what the 
spirit of Christmas, with all its inner mean- 
ing, will be theirs. 

Undoubtedly, in camps, on the ships, the 
chaplains of the Army and Navy will bring 
to them the message of the Christ Child. 
“Fear not,” said the Angel of the Lord to the 
shepherds, “for I bring you good tidings of 
great joy, which shall be to all people.” 

For these gallant men, the “Peace on earth, 
good will toward men,” sung on the first 
Christmas by the angels, will be a new battle 
hymn of the republic. 

The Name which is above every other 
name, and the spirit of service personified 
by His life and teachings, have lighted a 
candle in this dreary world, which burns 
ever brighter as time goes on. Across the 
space of 2,000 years, the unstained radiance 
of the Star of Bethlehem shines even 
through the blacked-out rooms of dark 
streets, and through the carnage and hate of 
war, with the everlasting light of hope and 
faith for all mankind to see and especially 
for those who sit in the shadow of darkness. 

The love of humanity is imbedded deep in 
the souls of men. The spirit of Christ will 
survive the attacks of all the evils through- 
out the centuries. It will continue to sur- 
vive always; above the clash of arms, the 
triumphant song of Christmas will resound. 

May I wish for all of you, my friends, and 
for this beloved country of ours, and for poor, 
tired humanity everywhere, the “peace that 
passeth all human understanding.” 

And to our allies, to all those brave people 
in the occupied countries this is the dawn- 
ing of a new day. Christmas for the first 
time since 1939 means something to these 
millions who have been in virtual slavery. 
Hundreds of thousands of youngsters un- 
doubtedly are hearing for the first time tales 
of the birth of the Christ Child and old St. 
Nick who fills children's stockings at the fire- 
place. Perhaps by next year they will be 
celebrating this holiday as we do. 


Post-War Disposal of United States War 
Material and Supplies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. SADOWSKI, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
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cluding an editorial by Gus Rener which 
appeared in the publication Aeronaut, 
published by the P-4 V Committee of the 
Aeronautical Products, Inc., under the 
W. P. B. productions for victory plan: 


I wonder why all this hellatabulla that 
our economists are worrying about, “What 
the United States Government is going to do 
after this war with all the equipment and 
material we will have on hand.” Well, nobody 
is asking me, so I will tell you. 

The Government should sell this excess 
equipment and material now, now! Yes, 
sir, sell that material and equipment to the 
American public right now, with delivery 
after the war. This plan is easy, not at all 
complicated, for it is as A B C; for example, 
you desire to purchase a jeep, a good used 
jeep for delivery after the war. First you 
will contact the military material disposal 
center in your State and sign a purchase 
agreement for umpteen dollars and then pur- 
chase umpteen dollars of Victory bonds at so 
much every pay or in one lump sum. When 
the war ends you have for yourself a jeep 
and the Government has disposed of their 
excess equipment now. Furthermore, your 
Victory bond purchase has hastened peace on 
the double-quick. The same procedure could 
be used in the sale of trucks, trailers, cloth- 
ing, cars, planes, boats, food, machinery, 
buildings, tents, etc., in fact any material 
and equipment that the Government will 
have in excess after the war. 

It is conservatively estimated by experts 
that the United States Government will have 
over $30,000,000,000 of excess material and 
equipment at the end of the hostilities. 
Therefore I estimate that the Government 
can sell at a fair price over $15,000,000,000 
worth òf this excess to the American public 
without too much trouble—right now, and 
not give it away after the war to foreign 
nations and profiteers. 

The present demand for the after-the-war 
excess material and equipment should not in 
any way interfere with the switch from war 
production to peacetime production of civil- 
ian goods—because the purchase of a pair of 
military shoes by a hunter will not in anyway 
stop his demand for a pair of dress shoes, It 
must be remembered that this excess military 
equipment would be sold mostly to civilians 
while the post-war peacetime production will 
be sold to our returning soldiers. Let us not 
mix up the civilian demand for military ma- 
terial and equipment and the soldiers post- 
war demands for civilian goods. This prob- 
lem is no problem at all, if the demands and 
sale to each group thereto are dealth with on a 
horse-sense rule. The contrary elements 
would be those foreign nations and our prof- 
iteers who are selfishly and anxiously await- 
ing to take the American taxpayers for an- 
other post-war trip to the cleaners like they 
did after the last war. 

Furthermore each State and city and coun- 
ty should be given an opportunity to pur- 
chase a number of armored cars for the State 
police—city police and shefiff staffs—to be 
held in readiness for major disturbances and 
riots. Can you imagine what a few of these 
armored cars properly staffed by our police 
would have done to eliminate the victious 
murders committed during the Detroit race 
riot? 

My plan is simply to sell the excess ma- 
terial and equipment to our American people 
now, allow them to safely utilize that excess 
buying power that is presumably floating 
around to a good purpose. The American 
public cannot purchase goods now because 
all our producing powers are converted into 
war channels. Then why not allow them to 
benefit somewhat from this by purchasing 
what of this wartime goods they can now 
for after-the-war deliveries? 

Furthermore the Government would have 
the use of that money now when we need it. 
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So in conclusion I repeat—sell that excess 
after-the-war material and supplies now 
when the people who are paying the bills have 
the money to purchase them. Sell that 
excess now—for future delivery. 


Meat-Price Manipulation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER C. PLOE SER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following address and 
memorandums: 


Appress DELIVERED BY REPRESENTATIVE 
WALTER C. PLOESER BEFORE THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF WHOLESALE AND NON- 
SLAUGHTERING MEAT Processors, First AN- 
NUAL CONVENTION, AT TIE MEDINAH CLUB, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Gentlemen, I well recall months ago when 
this organization was in swaddling clothes. 
At a meeting in New York, we were all great- 
ly worried because of widespread disrup- 
tion and much disaster in the meat indus- 
try. A number of your members told me on 
that occasion that they were ready to close 
business. They felt somewhat hopeless in the 
fight against the destructive O. P. A. poli- 
cies. You who were there will remember my 
challenge to you to keep going and to fight. 
With few exceptions you have kept going 
since that date. You have fought for the 
good of the war effort and the civilian sup- 
ply of the country. Some important battles 
have been won but the meat industry is by 
no means out of the woods. 

I need not relate the history of the Gov- 
ernment's management of the meat-supply 
problem of the Nation under price con- 
trol and the War Food Administration be- 
fore that date. The history of that brief and 
important period clearly relates a very de- 
structive policy so far as the small and in- 
dependent packers, the wholesalers, and the 
retailers are concerned. Many believed that 
governmental policies then and now are 
designed in such a way that the entire pro- 
gram plays into the hands of the big packers 
and to the detriment of the small units in 
the industry. 

Few of us want to believe that anyone who 
professes a faith in the American system of 
free enterprise would be guilty of suppress- 
ing any branch of small business. It does 
not take a genius to see that the small-busi- 
ness units of the Nation, of whatever indus- 
try, are the keystone of free enterprise. As 
long as these small units exist in great num- 
ber there is a guaranty of competition which 
is absolutely necessary to a free economy. 

We all know that the moves made by the 
independent branches of the meat industry 
for the benefit of the Government’s program 
were seldom supported by the big packers, 
We also know that the O. P. A. admitted that 
about 40 percent of the independent packing 
industry was being forced out of business. 
This is all a matter of record. O. P, A, re- 
fused to act and allowed the condition to 
persist. 

Last July 3 a group, representative of the 
independent branches of the meat industry, 
developed a meat plan which was called the 
Ploeser program. It was presented by me to 
the responsible officials of the Government. 
It kept faith in every detail with the Presi- 
dent’s “hold the line” order. It was endorsed 
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by your organization and by the independent 
packers. It has the silent support of many 
others afraid to come out publicly, and this 
included some very sincere people in the 
O. P. A. This program embodied the very 
basic principle of ceiling prices at all levels. 
You know what has happened since. There 
has been a series of dodges and feints on 
the part of the War Food Administration and 
the Office of Price Administration. 

A few days ago a certain document came 
to my attention. This document was pre- 
pared by an important O. P. A. official of the 
meat and fish branch. I have a copy in my 
possession. It is a most severe indictment 
of price manipulation for the benefit of the 
few and of injury to the Nation. I am not 
prepared to pass my final judgment on the 
subject at this moment, but I assure you that 
it is of the greatest concern to you and to 
the people of the Nation. Accordingly, I am 
asking my chairman of the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee to hear these charges plus 
additional charges which have been well pre- 
pared by the Department of Justice. 

This document which is now in the files 
of the O. P. A. has received no attention by 
superior officials in O. P. A. It is a story of 
the manipulation of price control which, if 
true is a story of a major disaster in war 
management. If true, it is a story of a dire 
threat in the post-war period for small busi- 
ness. 

This paper, thoroughly documented, re- 
veals that what seemed to be a blundering 
program to all sincere people, was in reality 
a careful manipulation by some of the big 
packing interests and Government agencies. 

It reveals how the false inflationary stop 
known as the meat subsidy was applied in 
order to patch up the blunders resulting 
from bad management. 

This indictment charges that certain Gov- 
ernment agencies have conducted themselves 
in complete disregard for the President’s 
“hold the line” order. You and I know that 
for a long time the O. P. A. operated in com- 
plete disregard of the act of Congress creat- 
ing price control. 

This indictment lends evidence to the fact 
that when in the middle of the muddle, when 
a courageous War Food Administrator sought 
to carry out the authority granted him, the 
very head of the Government failed to stand 
firm with the result that the entire anti- 
inflation program has been weakened. 

Rather than pass hasty judgment I will do 
everything in my power to have the Small 
Business Committees, both House and Sen- 
ate, review this paper and conduct an ex- 
haustive investigation of the entire matter. 


MEMORANDUM 
SEPTEMBER 21, 1943. 
To: James F. Brownlee, Jean F. Carroll, Henry 
M. Hart, Jr., Carl A. Auerbach, Arval L. 
Erikson. 
From: J. D. Hyman, chief counsel, Meats, 
Fats, and Oils Branch. 
Subject: Attached report on meat-price con- 
trol. 


The accompanying report concludes that 
the War Meat Board is not interested in ef- 
fective price control; and that the activities 
and influence of the Board, far from mak- 
ing the slightest contribution to effective 
price control, have been consistently infla- 
tionary, These conclusions are fully docu- 
mented by written records. It is therefore 
unnecessary to add that, in the judgment of 
the writer, they are supported by the evidence 
of a year's intensive contact with the indus- 


try. 

In protest proceedings, the Big Four have 
taken the position that they are entitled to 
& bookkeeping profit on fresh-beef operations. 
Our data show they never received it, but 
that, on the contrary, the industry normally 
carried on fresh-beef operations at a loss, 
The War Meat Board's report on the beef 


problem proposes alternative courses of ac- 
tion all of which would give the large packers 
a profit on fresh-beef operations. No mention 
is made on the historical facts, And no con- 
sideration is given to the crucial difference 
between the situation of the small, non- 
processing slaughterer and the integrated 
packer, a difference which creates our most 
serious price-control problem. This conduct 
is an almost contemptuous disregard of price 
control. 

The conclusions of this report must, at the 
very least, govern the attitude with which 
we receive price recommendations of the War 
Meat Board. 

It may be noted that the apparent success 
of the War Meat Board in guiding price- 
control policy has led to requests for the 
formation of other similar groups. 


PRELIMINARY—CATILE AND BEEF INDUSTRY 


1. Assure cattle industry that approximate 
level of present prices will prevail. Ask 
Vinson for decision regarding passing on to 
consumers the necessary price increase or 
secure subsidy at packer level. 

2. Establish cattle ceilings and ceilings at 
all levels to consumers. Give War Meat 
Board current responsibility for maintaining 
proper balance in live-cattle prices between 
various markets—all to revolve around prices 
pegged at Chicago. 

3. Recognize need for seasonal variations 
in price. Must bear some relationship to 
normal flow to markets. 

4. Change relative levels between grades of 
beef to discourage sending feeder cattle to 
slaughterers. Modify roll-back subsidy so 
that feeders can compete for feeder cattle. 
Packers now have unfair edge. 

5. Establish quota or allocation system for 
all slaughterers so as to provide fair dis- 
tribution of live cattle to all slaughterers— 
must stick. 

6. Review all margins at all slaughter- 
processing-distributing levels—with help of 
industry. Give War Meat Board responsibil- 
ity to recommend needed changes now (and 
currently needed changes later) in margins 
and allowances. 

7. Put teeth into licensing system. Extend 
license system to cover wholesalers, proces- 
sors, slaughterers, retailers, industrial users, 
and institutional users. Revoke license of 
willful, flagrant, or continual violators (due 
process of law). 

8. Educational work for American Meat 
Institute. 

(a) Back up home-front pledge with ad- 
vertising. 

(b) Pledge all elements of meat industry 
to live up to spirit of meat rationing and 
price control. 

(c) Establish industry control to smoke 
out black-market operators and bring them 
to legal justice. à 

MEMORANDUM 
SEPTEMBER 21, 1943. 

To: Mr. Jean F. Carroll, Director, Food Price 
Division. 

From: J. D. Hyman, chief counsel, Meat, Fish, 
Fats, and Oil Branch; Arval L. Erikson, 
Head, Meat Section. 

Subject: Cattle and beef industry. 


In the absence of Mr. Elkinton, we are 
submitting a brief discussion of the points 
raised in your preliminary memorandum on 
the above subject. 

1. An increase in retail meat prices is ab- 
solutely out of the question. The heart 
would be cut out of the administration's 
roll-back program. And in the face of the 
enormous current profits of the meat pack- 
ing industry, a general subsidy is not legally 
necessary and would be indefensible. Our 
real problem now in meat-price control arises 
from the loss being suffered by numerous 
nonintegrated cattle slaughterers. We are 
proposing a differential subsidy to take care 
of them. With that, it should be possible 
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to hold present meat prices without causing 
any substantial decline in prevailing cattle 
prices. 

2. We are now continuing our work on cat- 

tle ceilings, and we should be prepared with 
a plan for immediate use if and when needed. 
But we cannot legally fix prices at Chicago 
and delegate to the War Meat Board, directly 
or indirectly, the power to establish ceiling 
prices for cattle at all other markets. More- 
over, it would be indefensible to give such 
power to a group which is dominated by and 
reflects primarily the interests of the Big 
Four. 
3. With the inevitable large number of 
items, seasonal variations in price would de- 
stroy the effectiveness of our dollar-and-cents 
retail ceilings on meat. Our experience 
with several commodities has shown the dif- 
ficulty of educating consumers and retailers 
to an understanding of fluctuating dollar- 
and-cents prices. Except in connection with 
lamb, the industry never seriously urged that 
seasonal price changes for meats were neces- 
sary. Moreover, the conditions which caused 
seasonal price fluctuations are largely elimi- 
nated by a demand situation which permits 
sellers to obtain ceiling prices at all times. 

4. Until a policy is evolved as to the desired 
amount of cattle feeding, the existing re- 
lationships between grades of beef cannot 
intelligently be changed. So far, W. F. A. has 
not laid down any policy. If greater spreads 
fre necessary, they should be secured by 
reducing the price on the lower grades, not 
raising the price on the higher grades. 

5. A system of allocating cattle to slaugh- 
terers should be worked out, especially if 
cattle ceilings prove to be necessary. It 
should be noted, however, that an allocation 
system would be an instrument of oppres- 
sion for the small packers if operated in con- 
junction with the fixing of cattle ceilings by 
the big packers as proposed in paragraph 2. 

6. We cannot legally delegate to the War 
Meat Board power to determine processing 
margins and profits, apart from the ethical or 
political aspects of the problem. Our ex- 
perience for over a year has shown that 
the industry almost invariably recommends 
prices which we have found on analysis to 
be unduly high. 

7. Broader application and stricter use of 
licensing controls are desirable. 

8 (a). The public relations aspect of meat 
control should be primarily the responsibil- 
ity of this Office, not the American Institute. 

8 (b) and (c). While the Office welcomes 
the cooperation of the industry in uncover- 
ing violations, and several cooperative ar- 
rangements to that effect are operating suc- 
cessfully, it is the policy of the Office not to 
allow any industry to control our use of the 
statutory sanctions or to use extralegal 
sanctions to enforce our regulations. The 
discretion necessarily involved in applying 
sanctions should not be lodged in those who 
may be subject to the pressure at other con- 
siderations, 


THE WAR AGAINST MEAT-PRICE CONTROL 
FOREWORD 


The objectives of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration in regulating one of the scarcest 
commodities, meat, is to provide for the re- 
quirements of our armed forces, assist our 
allies, and make available an equal share 
to each consumer at prices no higher than 
those, prevailing on September 15, 1942. 
Meat is indeed scarce for, notwithstanding 
the greatest production ever achieved in our 
history, the needs of our troops and of our 
allies, coupled with our enormous civilian 
demand made possible by an unprecedented 
purchasing power, are so great that the sup- 
ply is still insufficient, Unless proper con- 
trols were developed to achieve these funda- 
mental purposes, meat would go only to the 
highest bidders; our civilian population and 
our armed forces would be engaged in out- 
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bidding each other for the commodity; the 
funds appropriated to prosecute the war 
would be dissipated in this competition; and 
the struggle for higher wages in order to 
keep pace with the rising cost of living would 
lead to domestic unrest and inflation. 

The program necessary to realize the ob- 
jectives is nearly completed. However, with- 
out a total war mobilization program, which 
binds each force to the common purpose, the 
program remains in danger, ever subject to 
an undoing which will spell inflation. The 
needs of our fighting men and of those of 
our allies have been given first considera- 
tion. After estimating the quantities which 
they must have, the remainder of meat is 
rationed to our civilians on a fair and equita- 
ble sharing basis. This is achieved through 
the use of a system of point rationing. Meat 
prices are established on a geographical zone 
basis at retall and wholesale levels. Whole- 
sale and retail cuts are standardized through- 
out the United States and prices are fixed by 
grades. Retail stores are divided into to 
classes and the prices throughout the zone 
for each class are uniform, Thus each con- 
sumer should pay substantially the same 
price for the same grade and cut within 
the geographical area. Retail prices are cal- 
culated to provide a fair and equitable mar- 
gin to protect retailers through the war 
emergency. This has been accomplished by 
building fair and equitable retail margins on 
fixed wholesale prices. 

One major task remains undone which 
threatens to upset this fundamental war 
purpose. The price of the raw material, live- 
stock, is uncontrolled, Contrary to all ex- 
pert opinion shared in Government, indus- 
try, and producer spheres, wholesale price 
control has proven unable to maintain a 
level of livestock prices which permit a profit- 
able operation on the part of a substantial 
number of slaughterers. The steady rise 
of livestock prices has already driven many 
small packers and wholesalers out of busi- 
ness—those prices are advancing to devas- 
tating levels. It is now the purpose of 
the O. P. A. to control the price of liye- 
stock. In doing so, a fair and equitable 
margin must be fixed for packers, whole- 
salers, and processors, as has been done for 
retailers. This is not to say that the needs 
of farmers and producers will be ignored, 
A fair price is contemplated for farmers and 
producers, adequate to encourage and main- 
tain the optimum of production according 
to our labor and feeding resources. To the 
extent that a necessary level of livestock 
prices conflicts with the established level 
of wholesale and retail prices, subsidies or 
purchase and resale by the Government are 
necessary, These techniques may also prove 
essential to preserve nonintegrated or par- 
tially integrated segments of the industry. 

Unfortunately, all interests are not directed 
toward the stated here. Small 
packers and wholesalers have implored and 
petitioned their Government for this pro- 
gram. Large packers and producers are more 
than noncooperative, They have under- 
taken to frustrate it. The following report 
reviews their program and the steps which 
they have taken to achieve it. 

Vacillation has brought meat-price control 
to a critically dangerous stage. While 
O. P. A. hesitates and flounders about for its 
next move, strong and powerful forces lurk- 
ing behind the scenes and clothed with Gov- 
ernment authority are steadily pressing a 
program which, if successful, will be the 
death blow to price control and the stabili- 
gation program, If meat control, the most 
significant commodity, fails, there is great 
likelihood that it will carry the rest of the 
cost-of-living commodities with it. The 
course charted by those who would destroy 
the stabilization program crystalizes into a 
double pronged attack. Constant pressures 
directly brought by the industry and indi- 
rectly exerted through the Army, F. D. A., 


the War Meat Board, and legal proceedings, 
are focused on O, P. A. to increase wholesale 
meat prices; no effort or suggestion has been 
put forward by these forces to fix the cost of 
livestock. Secondly, recognizing the possi- 
bility of livestock ceilings, notwithstanding 
their opposition, they have carefully laid the 
groundwork for a level of livestock ceilings 
which is too high and will breach wholesale 
and retail prices. 

An analysis of the events of the past 6 
months clearly reveals the formation of a co- 
alition between the big packers acting under 
the guise of the American Meat Institute and 
farm inflationary officials of the Department 
of Agriculture. This coalition finds its o- 
cial spokesnran in the War Meat Board which 
has already undertaken to carry out the pro- 
gram of the American Meat Institute and 
which has met with consistent success in 
O. P. A. The infiltration of industry repre- 
sentatives into responsible Government 
posts, the support of a radio commentator, 
pressure lobbying before Congress and the 
agencies and the resort to litigation are some 
of the tactics employed to insure the success 
of the program. These charges we recognize 
are serious; they must, therefore, be carefully 
documented. 

I. DEVELOPMENT OF THE PLAN 

On February 23, 1943, the American Meat 
Institute appointed a committee to study 
wartime industry problems in order that 
proper recommendations might be made to 
appropriate Government Officials: That 
committee, in turn, appointed 22 different 
committees which undertook 55 assignments. 
The committees were made up of more thin 
200 of the best qualified men in their respec- 
tive lines, representing all segments of the 
industry. Some of these committees stayed 
in session practically continuously for from 
1 to 3 weeks. From the reports which trick- 
led out of those conferences to O. P. A. ofi- 
clals, there appeared to be sharp disagree- 
ment in almost every committee. Small 
packers were squarely opposed to large pack- 
ers. There was no agreement between these 
groups over any of the detailed considera- 
tions of the meat price regulations. Finally, 
a report! dated March 19, 1943, was issued 
and submitted to the Director of Economic 
Stabilization through his agricultural ad- 
viser, Marvin Jones, to the Price Administra- 
tor and to Claude Wickard, then Food 
Administrator as well as Secretary of Agri- 
culture. The report was ingenious, since it 
avoided any attempt to reconcile the differ- 
ences of its committeemen over specific de- 
tails of price control and appeared to unite 
them behind a program on which they could 
all agree, a simple and harmless panacea 
which would obviate all price control, 
Throughout, these conferences were domi- 
nated by the Big Four, which controlled the 
“screening committee” to which each sub- 
committee made final report. 

The keynote on which the progranr was 
founded was that demand was out of bal- 
ance with supply at prevailing controlled 
prices. This was due to the abnormal de- 
mand caused by war procurement agency 
needs and the enormous consumer purchas- 
ing power. Measures were needed which 
would control the demand and relate it to 
the available supplies, and then normal eco- 
nomic factors would come back into opera- 
tion. 

To achieve these results and permit the 
economics to operate with a minimum of 
Government controls, the plan recom- 
mended: 

1, The Army needs come first; those must 
be ascertained and provided for. (No tech- 


1A copy of the report Principles Under- 
lying the Proper Solution to Wartime Meat 
Problems is appended as exhibit A, The 
American Meat Institute is chiefly financed 
and dominated by the Big Four. 
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nique was suggested for assuring the satis- 
faction of those needs.) 

2. A fixed quantity provided for the civilian 
population must be determined and ear- 
marked. (Consumer rationing was recom- 
mended but the quantities allotted were not 
to be obtained by allocation techniques. 
Weekly planning was to achieve the latter.) 

3. Lend-lease requirements, too, must be 
planned and obtained from the supply so 
that a tight allotment of available supply 
must never be more than 100 percent at any 
time. 

4. To balance the demand as outlined in 
1, 2, and 3, each week’s available supply must 
be known and slaughter must be controlled 
by a quota-permit system. 

5. The plan contemplated the establish- 
ment of an organization, a meat manage- 
ment board, which would balance the two. 
economic factors on a weekly and even daily 
basis. The Government must furnish rigid 
enforcement of the rationing and slaughter 
control methods to effectuate the plan. 

A fortuitous observation is injected in the 
plan which is then contradicted by the fun- 
damental conclusion. “Proper price rela- 
tionship must be established all the way from 
the livestock producer and feeder through 
slaughtering and processing to effective re- 
tail price levels.” Now of itself, this seems to 
imply a program of over-all price control 
as a complement to the five points above. 
This is completely negated, however, by the 
principal conclusion—“with full control of 
slaughter and effective control of the three 
elements of demand (war procurement agen- 
cies, civilian, and lend-lease)? all other con- 
trols become unnecessary. An efficient job 
can be done at these two levels only. * * * 
It should be possible by capable management 
in a central control office to regulate the 
total tonnage needed by kind, allocation to 
each of the three major outlets so that the 
relationship of this total tonnage demand to 
the total tonnage of available supply will 
create from day to day a price level which 
the Government Administrator chooses.” 
The report continues to make the point 
that the methods adopted by the Govern- 
ment were improper and as a result inequities 
among different groups developed. Conse- 
quently, to achieve the program, certain in- 
terim and temporary measures are necessary 
during the transition from existing controls 
to the proposed plan. The interim proce- 
dures recommended were: 

1. Equitable and proportionate delivery by 
all eligible packers to armed forces; 

2. During the early stages of formal con- 
sumer rationing, it will be necessary to main- 
tain wholesale and retail price ceilings. The 
attempt of the meat-management program 
should be to bring actual prices under such 
control that they will not he pressing on 
ceilings. When the ability to do this has 
been demonstrated, the plan is working and 
price ceilings can be eliminated. 

3. While ceilings remain, prices must be 
adjusted in proper relation one with another. 
This means that as long as ceilings are a 
limiting factor Government business must 
yield a return comparable to civilian business. 
(The meaning of comparable return was not 
elucidated.) 

4. In view of the time necessary to effec- 
tuate the program, the board of directors of 
the institute adopted a resolution Which in- 
cluded the following conclusions: 

(a) There should be an immediate in- 
crease of wholesale pork prices or else during 
the interim live-hog ceilings should be fixed 
and hogs allocated. 

(b) No plan is workable or practical for 
ceilings on cattle, calves, sheep, and lambs, 

(c) Until supply and demand are brought 
into balance, wholesale prices should be ine 
creased, 


Matter in parentheses added, 
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Now the essential features of the plan 
were no innovation; consumer rationing, 
specific retail price control and slaughter 
quota control were in the course of prep- 
aration by the Government agencies 
concerned and were near issuance when 
the plan was conceived. The principal 
packers and the institute knew of these 
facts. They had been consulted on many 
technical matters, though many small 
firms who did not come to Washington 
and were not informed by those who had 
consulted were in the dark. 

Coordination of demand and supply 
Was meritorious and the Government ac- 
cepted it. However, there were numer- 
ous facts which the plan did not account 
for. The bypassing of wholesalers and 
nonslaughtering processors in sales of 
fresh meat, the development of monopo- 
listic tendencies behind the price line, 
the method of allocation in meat man- 
agement without specific allocation, the 
problem of allocation without a specific 
price, the interim proposals of whole- 
sale price increases to keep pace with 
livestock price increases and the ab- 
sence of demonstration that livestock 
prices would not pursue the new carcass 
levels, were some of the problems which 
troubled O. P. A. and which the industry 
did not undertake to clarify. During 
March and April, live-hog prices had 
gone to unprecedented highs since the 
World War No. 1 period, and O. P. A. was 
striving for the issuance of a live-hog 
regulation. Hundreds of protests were 
filed by small pork packers and proces- 
sors. Nothing in the plan served to ex- 
plain how live-hog prices would not ex- 
ceed their already too high levels if 
O. P. A. accepted the proposal and in- 
creased pork prices. Even the qualified 
reference to live-hog ceilings was 
merely lip service on the part of the in- 
stitute. When the proposal of the Meat 
Institute plan became known in London, 
it apparently caused some consternation. 
As a result, the President’s special emis- 
sary, Mr. W. Averell Harriman, cabled 
the following message through the State 
Department to an official of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: 

LONDON, March 29, 1943. 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington. 

(For Appleby, Agriculture; from Harriman.) 

I would like to reemphasize some points 
made in detailed reports on mechanism of 
food control which I have sent Mr. Hendrick- 
son. United States program as reported here 
seems particularly weak in area of preration- 
ing controls. Structure appears contrary to 
whole British experience which shows that 
simple consumer rationing plus general res- 
ervation orders or unadorned points plan are 
not sufficient to provide degree of control re- 
quired for proper distribution. Unless there 
is specific and positive Government action to 
assure that that supplies are assembled and 
distributed to the right place at the right 
time all evidence here indicates that ration- 
ing system will break down with supplies 
wasted, rations not met, queuing, consider- 
able portions of supply flowing in black mar- 
ket, and generally most undesirable situation 
from point of view of conservation of sup- 
plies, equitable distribution, nutrition, and 
morale. More specifically, British experience 
strongly indicates that only really effective 
device for securing necessary tight control of 
inflow into system, avoiding impossible price 
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situations, assuring proper allocation of sup- 
plies, and effecting maximum economy in 
manpower and transport is monopoly pur- 
chase and sale of essential commodities by 
Government or unified Government-super- 
vised trade organizations. Simple back-fiow 
of points is not sufficient in itself to achieve 
these ends. If full bottlenecking of supplies 
is impossible next best thing is Government 
purchase and sale of portion of output to be 
used as balancer supply to be shipped to 
shortage areas rapidly as need arises. Other 
devices felt here to be essential for fully ef- 
fective control including licensing of all 
handlers and consumer and retailer registra- 
tion with suppliers, emphasize that these 
full-scale controls are only felt to be neces- 
sary for commodities which are essential to 
the diet and in seriously short supply and 
particularly for commodities in this group 
which are perishable. Where these conditions 
are present, however, feeling here is very 
strongly that there is no really effective al- 
ternative to devices mentioned above and 
that increasingly difficult situation is inevit- 
able unless the United States moves toward 
adoption of them with, of course, such adap- 
tations as are necessary to meet special 
United States conditions, as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 
MATTHEWS. 


The Economic Research Section of O. P. A. 
independently reviewed the program of con- 
trol by rationing alone and concluded that 
prices would continue to rise and in turn 
destroy the rationing system.“ 

In April 1943, 1 month after the issuance 
of the Meat Institute report, a new organ- 
ization appeared with a program for solving 
wartime meat problems.“ It called itself the 
Livestock and Meat Council, and 107 organ- 
izations subscribed to its program, One 
hundred and six of the subscribers were live- 
stock producer and distributor organizations 
and the one hundred and seventh was a 
packer organization, the American Meat In- 
stitute. The program was verbatim the in- 
stitute plan of March 19, 1943, with one 
notable exception—no reference was made to 
interim live-hog ceilings or to any consid- 
eration of the problems of livestock ceilings. 
Instead the institute plan would completely 
solve the problem. The Meat Institute had 
enlisted the producers’ organizations and 
with them the farm block in the fight against 
price control. Suddenly a new authority on 
meat problems took to the air. Fulton Lewis, 
Jr., took credit for the plan and held a series 
of conferences with the Price Administrator 
designed to bring about unqualified accept- 
ance. But O. P. A. price officials were still 
intent upon establishing the much needed 
hog ceilings and persisted in pressing that 
issue. Because of their efforts, they were 
constantly smeared and slandered by the air 
arm of the attack. In exchange for support 
from the producer organizations and their 
political allies, the Meat Institute yielded its 
position of a temporary or interim need for 
live-hog control in favor of no need what- 
soever, 

The Food Distribution Administration was 
placed under the authority of Mr. Chester 
Davis on or about April 19, 1943. Immedi- 
ately the staff of that agency was expanded 
and packing industry representatives were 
placed in important administrative or con- 
sultative posts. Mr. G. B. Thorne, vice presi- 
dent of Wilson & Co., one of the Big Four, was 
named meat consultant. Mr. Wells Hunt, cf 
the Schluderberg-Kurdle Packing Co., one of 
the largest packing houses east of Chicago, 
was also appointed meat consultant. Mr. 


See report Does Meat Rationing Make 
Meat Price Control Unnecessary? (May 17, 
1943), appended hereto as exhibit B. 

*A copy of this report is appended as ex- 
hibit G. 
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Thorne was mentioned in the industry as 
one of the authors of the Meat Institute plan 
of March 19, 1943. 

In May 1943 considerable pressure was 
brought on O. P. A. by representatives of the 
packing industry, the American Meat Insti- 
tute, and the War Food Administration of the 
F. D. A. to join in the formation of a meat 
board for the purposes of coordinating sun- 
ply and demand of meats. The plan was sup- 
ported by the Army and broadly stated the 
revised program of the Meat Institute. The 
operating price officials in O. P. A., while in 
agreement with most of the stated objectives, 
feared some features proposed.’ The board 
was to be composed principally of W. F. A. 
and industry representatives. O. P. A. was 
to have two members, one for price and one 
for rationing. The board was to be estab- 
lished in Chicago rather than in Washing- 
ton. The board was to have authority to 
recommend price action to O. P. A. Because 
of the personnel, purpose, and operating 
techniques, the major concern was that the 
revised institute plan was being foisted upon 
O. P. A. and its opportunity to appraise the 
plan and developments independently would 
be encroached and eliminated. The indus- 
try was taking over with its plan for in- 
creased wholesale prices. O. P. A. felt its re- 
sponsibility to the President's hold-the-line 
order of April 8, 1943, to a much greater extent 
than was being exhibited by W. F. A. and the 
industry. Pressed between the stabilization 
program on one hand and organized pressure, 
now from an official agency, for wholesale 
price increases, O. P. A's position would be 
made untenable, especially without subsidies. 
Nor did O. P. A. expect industry pressure ex- 
erted for price increases to be predicated upon 
production needs. The internal dissatisfac- 
tion which developed over the War Meat 
Board as it was taking form, culminated in 
an agreement by J. K. Galbraith on the rec- 
ommendation of Mr. A. C. Hoffman, then 
Food Director and presently a W. F. A. of- 
cial, committing O. P. A. to the board and 
transferring the supervision of the O. P. A, 
representative from the Meat Price Executive 
to the Food Director. In connection with the 
appointment of the O. P. A. representative, a 
delegation of packers called upon the Price 
Administrator. In response to an inquiry, 
they informed Mr, Brown that in their judg- 
ment no member of the meat price branch 
of O. P. A. was qualified to sit as the O. P. A, 
representative to the War Meat Board. In- 
stead, they recommended Mr. Wells Hunt. 
The plan was in operation. 


Il, THE WAR MEAT BOARD FUNCTIONING AS THE 
MEAT-MANAGEMENT ORGANIZATION UNDER THE 
REVISED INSTITUTE PLAN 


Within a short period after its organization, 
the War Meat Board’s activities fell into a 
definite pattern: 

1. Constant pressuring for numerous 
wholesale price increases in the meat regula- 
tions and allocation hy price. 

2. Other price-increase measures intended 
to avoid W. F. A.’s responsibility to support 
its own hog-support price. (That hog-sup- 
port price was fixed without approval; was 
increased without approval, and is artificially 
high.) 

3. Conduct which constitutes a complete 
disregard for the President’s “hold the line” 
order of April 8, 1943, and the Price Adminis- 
trator’s statutory responsibilities. 

4. Official adoption of the revised insti- 
tute plan as the method of handling the dis- 
tribution of beef. 

5. A deliberate failure to consider prob- 
lems of livestock ceilings, while laying the 
groundwork for an unjustified high level of 
livestock ceilings, 


ë See exhibit D, letter of Prentiss M. Brown, 
Price Administrator, to Chester C. Davis, War 
Food Administrator, May 5, 1943. 
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Clearly the problems of meat management 
or balancing supply and demand received a 
minimum of the Board’s attentions. 


(a) Pressuring for numerous wholesale 

price increases 

The War Meat Board has consistently 
brought pressure for price increases in the 
wholesale meat regulations. Many of those 
have been reluctantly granted by O. P. A. 
The basic premise which the Board uses is 
that it is attempting to equalize Army prices 
with civillan prices in order to obtain the 
supplies for the Army. Many months were 
spent by O. P. A. in working out the price 
relations. Innumerable conferences were 
held with the industry, The industry had 
constantly held that the cost of doing busi- 
ness through branch outlets was properly 
calculated by O. P. A. and that the use of 
the equivalent sum as the carload discount 
in civilian sales was proper. However, the 
Big Four representatives, while showing no 
additional costs on sales to war procurement 
agencies, vigorously opposed the same dis- 
count on those sales. The reason was ob- 
vious; they were going to bypass wholesale 
quantity and distribution and expected that 
burden to fall on the competing smaller pack- 
ers, but they knew they would have to sup- 
ply the major portion of the Army business. 
So they were agreeable to a discount which 
fell on their competitors but which they 
would avoid. On the other hand, during the 
early stage of formulation when O. P. A. pro- 
posed a fixed price level with an addition per- 
mitted for middlemen distributors, the same 
big packers vigorously objected that this was 
discriminatory, that it was without historical 
justification, that it would compel them to 
close a thousand branch houses, and that 
they would be immediately compelled to take 
the matter to court. 

In the absence of any showing that addi- 
tional costs were incurred in Army business 
which were not incurred in civilian business, 
O. P. A. steadfastly insisted that no price dif- 
ferential was appropriate, that it would not 
adopt the policy of allocation by price, nor 
would it undertake pricing by reference to 
the highest realization obtainable in proces- 
sing, O. P. A. further stated that any in- 
crease in Army prices would permit the sell- 
ers doing such business to bid more for live- 
stock and thereby increase the squeeze on 
the more numerous small packers not en- 
gaged in such business. The Big Four ac- 
counted for about 90 percent of Army pro- 
curement. (This was prior to the adoption 
of the set-aside order by F. D. A, which the 
institute and Big Four vigorously opposed 
notwithstanding their proposed interim 
recommendation for equitable delivery by all 
eligible packers.) 

On April 30, May 1, 3, and 4, 1943, the Meat 
Price Section of O. P. A. met with a com- 
mittee of the American Meat Institute to 
discuss the problem of maintaining price 
parity between Army and civilian sales. All 
of the industry objections with respect to 
discount technics were reviewed and re- 
futed by O. P. A. The other matters which 
made for unbalance were in the course of 
correction by amendment. A comprehensive 
report of the meetings was prepared for the 
Deputy Administrator, a copy of which is 
appended hereto as exhibit E. That report 
was reviewed with representatives of F. D. A., 
who became the officials of the War Meat 
Board and the Army. 

Immediately protest was made. Only price 
increases would satisfy the F. D. A. officials. 
-The Army was concerned about its procure- 
ment and efforts directed by the packers to 
force O. P. A.’s hand would interfere with it. 
They felt compelled to go along. More pres- 
sure was exerted. And the War Meat Board 
came into existence considering the entire 
problem from a single perspective—price in- 
creases. 


In fact, Mr. Wells Hunt, the O. P. A. price 
representative to the Board, clearly revealed 
this purpose. In his report to that Board 
(minutes of June 22, 1943, p. 6) after re- 
viewing his authority, Mr. Hunt indicated 
that the Board “have had two or three specific 
items to put in (to O. P. A.) as test cases. 
One of these is quantity discounts. We made 
& specific and definite recommendation. It 
was acted upon. Word was passed along, 
yesterday afternoon at 2 p. m., that, effective 
today, an amendment would be out cancel- 
ing the present discounts and reinstating the 
ones that existed just prior to the ones now 
in effect. + Order was issued directly 
by Mr. Brown reinstating the set-up, status 
quo, as before. * * * I have every reason 
to believe, in view of this one test case, that 
we have a precedent established.” 

In quick succession each week brought new 
recommendations for price increases. Re- 
duce carload discounts, ellminate wholesaler 
discounts, provide wholesaler additions, give 
special additions for new wrapping, icing, 
packaging, weighing, shrinkage—just increase 
prices. Not once did the Board consider a 
solution by way of price reduction, or fixing 
@ margin through livestock price control. 
Each recommended increase, however meri- 
torious (scarcely any valid cost evidence has 
been submitted) drove small packers into 
more desperate squeezes and pressed against 
a retail margin already tightened. At no 
time would the Board consider the problem 
for stabilization. The consistent policy of 
recommending price increases culminated in 
the report on the beef situation, approved 
by the Board on July 14, 1943. This will be 
discussed more fully at a later point. 


(b) Price increase measures intended to 
avoid W. F. A.’s responsibility to support its 
own hog support price 
As part of the Food Administration's pro- 

gram to bring about an expansion of live-hog 
production because of war needs, it was gen- 
erally conceded that some assurance must be 
given to producers that they will not face 
speculative losses in cooperating. The Gov- 
ernment agencies were in general agreement 
that a support price should be fixed for a 
stated period and if prices paid by packers 
went below the support price, the Govern- 
ment would purchase the hogs at the support 
price, Thus farmers would have a floor as as- 
surance against their expansion. However, 
after consultation with Mr. A. C. Hoffman but 
disapproval by the Price Branch as to the ap- 
propriate level for the support price or its 
effect on established wholesale pork ceilings 
and the stabilization program, Mr. Wickard 
in November 1942, announced a support 
price of $13.25 per hundredweight. 

On October 22, 1942, O. P. A. had issued 
Revised Maximum Price Regulation No. 148 
establishing specific dollars and cents prices 
on dressed hogs and wholesale pork cuts. 
This regulation was in conformance with the 
act of October 2, 1942. Mr. Henderson, then 
Price Administrator, in the presence of Mr. 
Wickard, testified before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry“ that the 
regulation was based on hogs at $13.75 to 
$14 per hundredweight, Chicago; that at 
those live prices the regulation reflected a 
fair and equitable margin to pork processors, 
and that if live hog prices did not settle to 
the levels indicated “we will probably have 
to consider a recommendation which will in- 
sure that.” Mr. Henderson referred to live- 
hog ceilings and had on other occasions re- 
quested that Mr. Wickard agree to their issu- 
ance, The support price of $13.25 per hun- 
dredweight was regarded as too high in view 
of the level needed to maintain a fair and 


Investigation of the administration of the 
farm feature of the Anti-Inflation Act, Octo- 
ber 26, November 10 and 20, 1942, pp. 52-56. 
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equitable wholesale level and as leaving too 
little room for seasonal fluctuation, 

Shortly after his succession to the Office of 
War Food Administrator, Mr. Chester Davis, 
without consultation with any member of 
the Meat Price Section, but with the ap- 
proval of A. C. Hoffman, who informed Price 
Administrator Brown in the matter, in- 
creased the support price from $13.25 to 
$13.75 per hundredweight. The Department 
of Agriculture, quite apart from the effect of 
that action on the price regulations and the 
hold-the-line order, was committed to pur- 
chase hogs at $13.75 per hundredweight from 
the farmers, and the agency was without a 
program, funds, or personnel to accomplish 
its promise. It was gravely concerned on 
how to save itself when the price of live hogs 
started to break sharply in May of 1943. 

By mid-April it became clear that live hog 
ceilings were supported by nearly all slaugh- 
terers, with the exception of the Big Four 
and some of the large independents. As to 
the latter, their increased volume through 
large Government sales and their extensive 
sales of profitable byproducts gave them cost 
savings not enjoyed by their smaller com- 
petitors. They could afford to pay the high 
hog prices—and chose to do so rather than 
take higher profits, knowing that high hog 
prices were stifling their competition, But 
they had not yet achieved perfect liaison with 
War Food Administration and with the pro- 
ducers, 

As a result, on April 20, 1943, there was 
convened, pursuant to a prior agreement be- 
tween the War Focd Administration and the 
Price Administrator, a meeting for the osten- 
sible purpose of considering and analyzing 
a hog ceiling regulation proposed by O. P. A. 
The meeting was attended by packers, whole- 
salers, producers, and retailers. Food Ad- 
ministrator Davis opened with a strong state- 
ment to the effect that hog ceilings would be 
imposed if the hog price did not drop ap- 
preciably within the next 3 weeks, This 
statement was notable because it indicated a 
united opinion among the interested Gov- 
ernment agencies—a rare unanimity at that 
time and during the several months there- 
after. The statement together with the sea- 
sonal increase in hog marketings had the 
desired result. For once confronted with a 
solid defense on the part of the Administra- 
tion, the small group which had been out to 
sabotage livestock ceilings and price control 
temporarily gave up the attack insofar as 
pork was concerned. Hog prices declined to 
proper levels. The industry urges that the 
decline was due to rationing, effective in 
April. The same rationing program applied 
to beef, and in the same way as it applied to 
pork. Yet beef prices did not decline. The 
reason for continuing high beef prices is that 
there has never been an integrated effort by 
the executive agencies to control cattle 
prices—a fact well known to those who bene- 
fit by high cattle prices. 

The rest of the meeting convened on April 
20 was meaningless. Dominated through- 
out by Department of Agriculture officials 
opposed to livestock ceilings, it drifted into 
aimless discussion, and O. P. A.’s proposed 
ceiling was not even considered. Producers 
and big packers joined in the determined 
effort to avoid developing the technique of 
livestock price control; but they were still 
desperately worried by the Government com- 
mitment to put a ceiling price on live hogs. 

On the other hand, the Meat Institute 
began to take credit for the break in hog 
prices. It was pointed out that the institu- 
tion of rationing and the formation of the 
War Meat Board had broken the live-hog 
market. . Meat management was a success. 
Fulton Lewis, Jr., acclaimed that his plan 
was working and packers were getting their 
margin and retail prices were not increasing. 
There were even sales reported below retail 
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ceilings. Now was the time to scrap the 
entire price-control program. It was pri- 
vately reported that in addition to other fac- 
tors the big packers had gotten together with 
livestock commission men to bring down the 
price of hogs. They were not willing to rely 
too strongly upon the meat-management 
plan to prove the correctness of their as- 
sertion. Both Mr. Lewis and the institute 
omitted to mention the cattle situation; the 
same controls were applicable there, but 
cattle prices remained steady or rose. 

In all this context the matters troubling 
the War Meat Board, when it met on June 
22, 1943, were not difficult to appraise. The 
F. D. A. representatives were searching for 
ways to avoid paying the support prices. 
The report of the meeting is revealing. 

“Mr. Fraser. It is hard to recommend an 
increase in price to keep hogs from going 
down when you have an increased run in 
hogs, and, presumably, your cost of operat- 
ing is probably no higher than it was some 
time back when you had less hogs.”* 

The Board considered several alternatives 
to keep hog prices from going below the 
support price. Finally, 

“Mr. Fraser. We still do not have an ade- 
quate answer if hogs break the floor. What 
would be your opinion of letting custom 
slaughtering contracts?” 
` (This would imply that the Army, and 
principally F. S. C. O., would support the 
price by purchasing live hogs at the floor or 
higher and having them custom slaughtered.) 

“Colonel Locan. What is accomplished by 
protecting the floor at $13.75 other than sav- 
ing the Department of Agriculture some 
money? 

“Mr. Fraser. Our interest is in protecting 
the commitment of the War Food Adminis- 
trator. 

“Colonel Locan. Adjusting supply and de- 
mand is the job of this meat board, even 
if that adjustment means going through the 
floor.” 

The question was then avoided by the rec- 
ommendation of Mr, Fraser in appointing a 
committee to bring in definite recommenda- 
tions on how the War Meat Board is going 
to support the hog floor. 

It is interesting to note that the O. P. A. 
price representative had a proposal for saving 
the Department of Agriculture from this 
embarrassment, 

“Mr. Hunt. You have a series of alterna- 
tives of processing, each one of which gives 
you a different green realization, and, there- 
fore, a different live relationship. Natural 
tendency is through those channels which 
give the highest green realization and work- 
ing those departments and those processing 
channels to their capacity. Giving an illus- 
tration—if you make a price adjustment on 
frozen pork that takes it out of the penalty 
position.” 

It seems clear that Mr. Hunt wanted 
frozen dressed carcasses to have a price which 
refiected the same profit as that obtained in 
processing pork in the numerous ways. Since 
F. S. C. C. would be purchasing increased 
quantities of frozen carcasses and curtailing 
its processed pork purchase for the next 
several months, it would satisfy the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture representatives. Later 
on, the processed pork prices will obviously be 
out of line with green cut prices and require 
a corrective change—upward. 

On June 23, 1943, the committee of pork 
consultants, presumably operating on the 
assignment of Mr. Fraser, submitted its re- 
port on “Maintaining floor $13.75 Chicago, 


TP. 910, minutes of the War Meat Board, 
June 22, 1943. It should be noted that the 
Board’s minutes are not verbatim transcript 
but a résumé. All of the discussion does not 
get into the record. 


live weight of hogs, 240-270 pound average.” * 
This report is appended hereto as exhibit F.“ 
Nine suggestions designed to save supporting 
the hog price were made. Two of them re- 
quired O. P. A. action: 

“3, Freezer allowance of approximately 50 
cents per hundredweight and increase box 
differential of 25 cents. The marked weights 
at time of product going to freezer would be 
great aid to packer and the manpower situ- 
ation if Government agencies would accept 
these first marked weights and perhaps with 
the shrinkage allowance.” 

* 0 * * * 

„9. Quantity discounts.” 

The recommendations with respect to their 
suggestions—industry pork consultants—are 
amusing. They have the plan and cost ac- 
counting can be relied upon to give it merit. 

“After giving consideration to the above 


proposals, we have selected as a means of 


maintaining the floor of hogs by selecting 
and asking for an allowance under No. 3 of 
approximately 50 cents freezer allowance and 
also a raise in the box differential of 25 cents, 
We would then ask for changes to be made 
in No. 9, quantity discounts. Our sugges- 
tion would be to cancel ali quantity dis- 
counts on pork products now in effect and 
allow only one discount of 50 cents per hun- 
dredweight on carload sale. Also permit 
wholesalers to have mark-up on pork pro- 
visions of 50 cents per hundredweight and 
should be included in the applicable prices 
recommended in lieu of the 50 cents per 
hundredweight or the carload discount.” 

It should be noted that this recommenda- 
tion is not made because of general unfair- 
ness or inequitableness in the regulation; its 
effect on retail ceilings is of no concern to its 
proponents; but it is urged as necessary as 
the means of maintaining the floor. 

Throughout the subsequent considerations 
of the War Meat Board it is evident that the 
sole concern with respect to pork is to pro- 
tect F. D. A. and that price manipulation is 
the method. 

On July 13, 1943 (p. 2 minutes W. M. B.) 
Mr. Morgan reporting for Lend-Lease in- 
dicated that “the problem of freezing differ- 
entials was quite important in the efforts 
being made to acquire larger purchases of 
frozen meat. Mr. Daigneau the 
industry pork consultant, indicated that 
while frozen pork offerings were gratifying, 
“still the inequities remained with regard to 
boxing and freezing.” (p. 2) Mr. Daigneau 
submitted his official report on this matter— 
“Although the offerings for frozen pork for 
the past 3 weeks have been gratifying, the 
fact still remains that there is a definite 
inequity in freezer allowances, boxing allow- 
ances and freezer shrink. We have made 
specific recommendations on these inequities 
and we would like to urge that pressure be 
brought to bear to bring about the accept- 
ance of these recommendations.” This mat- 
ter reference is to O. P. A. 

Other references serve to demonstrate that 
the principal concern of the War Meat Board 
is: 


Minutes of July 13, 1943, p. 3: “Mr. Morgan 
said he had gone over Mr. Robert’s report on 
canned meat and had agreed that it was 
quite important that F. D. A. curtail canned 
meat purchases to about the bases he sug- 
gested, provided there is assurance that it 
won't be a bearish effect on the hog market. 
The most profitable way to handle this meat 
is through the cans and if we are going to 
support the price of hogs, we ought to buy 
it in the most profitable way. * * e» 

Minutes of July 14, 1943, p. 1: “Mr. Dai- 
gneau said it would not make any difference. 
(Nore.—Here consideration had been given 


*Exhibit F from minutes of War Meat 
Board, week June 22, 1943. 
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to even more ideas that would avoid sup- 
porting the support price.) Everything that 
has been proposed to keep these hogs at the 
support level contemplates the ability of 
the packer to slaughter them. The only 
answer is keeping the hogs on the farm and 
marong them no faster than they can be 

lled,” r 

“Mr. Meyer said he agreed, Packers in his 
locality could not kill any more than they 
are now killing.” t 

“Mr. Fraser said you have your nonin- 
spected kill and your local slaughter. They 
look pretty bad with hogs selling below the 
support price and preventing nonquota 
slaughterers from killing this past week.” 

Minutes of July 14, 1943, page 2: “Mr. Fraser 
said it seemed to him that right now we are 
in a very critical time for getting this frozen 
pork, We have about the next 2 or 3 weeks 
to get September-October requirements of 
frozen pork and the fact that everybody in 
the industry knows that the freezing allow- 
ance is under consideration is a material 
hindrance in getting offers of frozen pork.” 

Exhibit 4, July 13, 1943: Report of Com- 
mittee on Canned Meat: “We believe that a 
curtailment of the canned-meat purchases 
should be developed, but not put into effect 
until hog-price-support level is out of 
danger.” 

Minutes of July 20, 1943, W. M. B. (F. S. C. C. 
procurement. report): “We are driving for 
larger offerings of frozen pork and plan to 
reduce purchases of cured meat items, which 
are not particularly needed, from packers 
who are not offering us what we consider rea- 
sonable quantities of frozen pork. * * + 
We aim to restrict our purchases of canned 
meat to about 18,000,000 pounds and believe 
lard purchases should be curtailed as soon as 
such action can be taken without endanger- 
ing of the hog-price floor.“ 

All of these excerpts and the events which 
occurred independently serve to demonstrate 
that while promulgating an unjustified and 
artificially high support price, F. D. A. was 
aware that its procurement of processed pork 
was virtually completed, that its termination 
of buying came at a time coincidental with 
the heavy hog runs, that to avoid its respon- 
sibility to its support price some measures 
had to be found to keep up the price of hogs, 
In order to achieve these purposes, two sig- 
nificant measures were necessary—(1) a 
profit incentive had to be held out for pack- 
ers to sell huge quantities of fresh pork 
rather than processed pork, and (2) pro- 
visions had to be made for long-time storage 
allowances. All price recommendations from 
the War Meat Board affecting pork were 
calculated to relieve F. D. A. of its respon- 
sibility to support the support price. 


(c) Conduct which constitutes a complete 
disregard for the President’s hold-the-line 
order of April 8, 1943, and the Price Admin- 
tstrator’s statutory responsibilities 


From the two previous points it is unmis- 
takably clear that the War Meat Board and 
its W. F. A. members as well as the industry 
members have utterly ignored the Executive 
order of April 8. No recognition has been 
given anywhere by the War Meat Board to 
the problem of holding the line on the most 
important cost-of-living commodity, meat. 
The direct and joint responsibility in that 
directive, which devolved with equal force 
upon the War Food Administrator received 
no attention. There is no doubt today con- 
cerning Mr. Chester Davis’ disagreement with 
the stabilization program, but his resigna- 
tion has not served to alter the policy of the 
operational officials of that agency, who are 
in turn acting as price officials through their 
posts on the War Meat Board. 

The statutory responsibilities of the Price 
Administrator are broader than his duties 
under the President’s orders. His, and his 
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alone, is the duty to provide generally fair 
and equitable regulations. 

When the Price Administrator suspended 
the generalized quantity discounts (which 
were introduced to effectuate the discount 
structure of the price regulations and estab- 
lish price equality for Army and civilian 
sales) at the request of the War Meat Board, 
that Board was asked to submit a fair and 
equitable alternative plan which would not 
breach the retail price levels. The Board's 
proposal was the reduction of the carload 
discount, elimination of wholesaler’s quantity 
discount, and provision of a full wholesaler's 
premium. Since the retail price ceilings were 
predicated upon those discounts, the retail 
margin was as tight as possible, according to 
the report of the O. P. A. Retail Distribution 
Branch, and retail prices could not be in- 
creased. The War Meat Board, through its 
price representative, was advised that any 
recommendations had to be governed by these 
three factors. No consideration was given 
them, The Board convened a retailer ad- 
visory committee, which, anxious to obtain 
meat, reported that it was more important 
that the proposals be adopted which in effect 
raised prices than to consider the question 
of a squeeze caused by the plan. That com- 
mittee then refused to acknowledge any 
ability on the part of the retail trade to 
absorb the increase, and thus reserved the 
right to contest the retail price margins as 
unfair and inequitable. Notwithstanding 
this untenable situation, the Board urged 
the adoption of its proposal and submitted 
the Retail Advisory Committee report as evi- 
dence of the general approval on the part 
of the packing industry and the retail in- 
dustry of the Board’s proposal. 

At the meeting of the Board on June 24, 
1943, Mr. Hunt, the O. P. A. price representa- 
tive, indicated “that at a slaughterers’- 
retailers’ and producers’ conference with (the 
Director of Economic Stabilization) Judge 
Vinson, a suggestion was made that all whole- 
sale ceilings be rémoved on meat for 30 days. 
Mr. Hunt indicated that he was asked to 
get the opinion of the Board on this sug- 
gestion. (It does not appear who asked him 
to do this.) Mr. Hunt then reported that 
he had attended a retail. mass meeting in 
Cincinnati to which he had been delegated 
by Mr. Prentiss Brown. The recommenda- 
tions of this mass meeting were that a food 
czar be appointed and that wholesale meat 
ceilings should be removed, but not at retail 
level.” (Discussion followed.) 

“It was the unanimous opinion of the 
members of the Board, present at this meet- 
ing, that this was an opportune time to pre- 
sent the Board’s recommendations to the 
O. P. A. These were to be written up and 
forwarded to Mr. Hunt, who was to leave for 
Washington that afternoon. This was done, 
and copies of the memorandum to Mr. Hunt 
are attached. See attachment No. 11.” (All 
matters in quotes from W. M. B. minutes of 
June 24, 1943, p. 1.) 

The Board on the same day wired its chair- 
man, Mr. H. E. Reed, Livestock and Meats 
Branch, W. F. A., at Washington, D. C., to 
deliver a statement to Mr. Hunt entitled 
“Statement by War Meat Board With Refer- 
ence Proposed Suspension of Wholesale Celil- 
ings on Beef,” instructing him that tempo- 
rary suspension is not advisable at this time 
because price advance would adversely affect 
retailers and encourage widespread violation, 
resulting in wholesale-price structure getting 
completely out of control. Then, without 
any knowledge concerning the effect on re- 
tail margins and with complete indifference 
to the matter, the instructions proceeded: 

“The Board agrees that the situation is so 
serious with respect to cattle and beef that 
prompt action must be taken to prevent com- 
plete chaos in the cattle and beef industry, 
and ‘t is suggested that as an alternative to 


the proposal of suspending wholesale ceil- 
ings an upward adjustment be made in 
wholesale price ceilings on beef, variety 
meats, hides, and fats, and that this be done 
promptly. This action would serve as a safe- 
guard in the prevention of run-away prices 
and as a protection to the retailer. It would 
also provide relief from the squeeze on 
slaughterers without rendering serious injury 
to other segments of the trade.” 

This is meat management in operation— 
rationing and the balancing of supply with 
demand bringing down prices so as to obviate 
the need for price control. Rather than to 
permit run-away wholesale prices from crush- 
ing the retailer's margin and compelling him 
to breach his ceilings, we shall protect him 
by a regulated squeeze upon his margin. It 
must be assumed that he is less likely to 
violate the law when he is legislated into 
hardship, or perhaps it was calculated to bring 
into position one more force to destroy price 
control. Ignorance cannot be imputed to a 
group of experts who reason that if livestock 
prices are bid so high as to cause a diminu- 
tion of slaughter and loss to slaughterers in 
the presence of fixed meat prices and un- 
precedented demand, then the solution is to 
be found in increasing the meat prices. The 
Board stood ready to “submit promptly a de- 
tailed statement containing specific recom- 
mendations as to the amount of the roll-up 
recommended on each grade and type of prod- 
uct involved.” 


(d) The Board has officially adopted the 
revised meat institute plan as the method 
of handling the distribution of beef 
That the actions of the War Meat Board 

and the Big Four were calculated to disrupt 

price control could be determined only by 
reviewing those actions cumulatively and in 
their historical development. However, in 

a document unanimously approved by the 

Board on July 14, 1943, the whole scheme is 

consolidated. 

Mr. Scott, the principal beef consultant, 
indicated (W. M. B. minutes, July 13, 1943) 
that the “report of War Meat Board on the 
present cattle and beef situation, which was 
submitted to the War Food Administration, 
the Price Administrator, and the Quarter- 
master General,“ ' is based on the recom- 
mendations of the advisory committee and 
the result of discussions had at various meet- 
ings of the Board. The advisory committee 
is composed of packers, mostly the larger 
ones; and Mr. Scott, when not serving as 
principal beef consultant to the War Meat 
Board, is the head of the Swift & Co. beef 
department. 

The report is divided into three parts: 

(1) The present situation, (2) causes of 
the present situation, and (3) recommenda- 
tions. 

There are five points which show the pres- 
ent situation: 

(1) Cattle slaughter has declined sharply 
in 1943 as compared to 1942. 

(2) The reduced slaughter and Army pro- 
curement leave an acute shortage of sup- 
plies for the civilian population. 

(3) (a) Black-market operations are ex- 
tensive. 

(b) Illegitimate operators bid the market 
to a point which squeezes legitimate oper- 
ators. 

(c) There is a sharp trend toward combi- 
nations of packers and retailers; the former 
to avoid the wholesale ceilings, the latter to 
assure a meat supply. This causes maldis- 
tribution and is another factor in bidding up 
livestock prices to the detriment of slaugh- 
terers operating under the wholesale ceilings. 


A copy of this report is appended as ex- 
hibit G. 
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(d) Canning companies have acquired 
packing-house facilities, another bidding-up 
influence in livestock market. 

(4) Cattle feeders are emptying their feed 
lots and not making replacements, due to 
narrow spreads between prices of grain fed 
cattle and feeders and uncertainty as to 
future. 

(5) Ranges are heavily stocked with cattle 
which will soon be coming to market. A 
large proportion should go to feed lots. Un- 
less price incentive is established, there will 
be no feeding, and marketing would be seri- 
ously impaired by seasons of glut and scarcity. 

Four causes are ascribed to the present 
situation. The first is that cattle prices are 
too high in relation to the dressed-meat 
wholesale prices. This has been O. P. A's 
contention for some time. However, the re- 
port submits an analysis that the squeeze 
is much more severe than the O, P. A. studies 
indicate. This is due to a difference in sta- 
tistical techniques which is being analyzed 
by the O. P. A. Price Section. 

The second cause is, in fact, no cause. It 
is an analysis intended to preclude the ob- 
vious answer to the first cause, namely, that 
cattle prices should be lowered and con- 
trolled as the means of correcting the pres- 
ent situation. To avoid such a reasonable 
result it undertakes to establish that cattle 
prices are abnormally low in relation to hog 
prices. The War Meat Board calculated the 
a-erage of the annual percentage relation- 
ships of cattle prices over hog prices for an 
extended period, and applied that average 
percentage to the artificially high support 
price to reach a conclusion as to what the 
price of cattle should be. The problems of 
production or feeding were not reviewed, 
Just why the minimum level of cattle prices 
had to be tied to a hog price level which the 
proponents cannot justify is not elucidated. 
As a result of these assumptions, the War 
Meat Board determined that the minimum 
price of choice cattle necessary to correct the 
present situation would be $19.66 per hun- 
dredweight, or about $2.50 higher than the 
highest monthly average price reached so 
far, which has been squeezing packers. 

It should be noted that the O. P. A. price 
section has correlated the prices of hogs 
and cattle for the same period by refer- 
ence to direct ‘price relationships and has 
determined that the price of cattle reflected 
in using the $13.75 hog price is $14.84 for 
choice cattle. This is a difference of al- 
most $5 per hundredweight. This repre- 
sqnts the first clear stand that the War Meat 
Board has taken on live cattle prices. It is 
their jumping-off point for increased whole- 
sale prices and for an inflationary high level 
of cattle ceilings if they are compelled to 
face that alternative. 

The third cause asserted is that cattle 
feeding costs have increased. The Board 
makes the point that the spread between 
grades of fed cattle has dwindled with low- 
grade cattle selling up so close to high-grade 
cattle that it is unprofitable for feeders to 
carry on their operations. At another place 
the Board therefore proposes that the spreads 
between fresh meat prices be widened. If a 
short market and intense demand have re- 
sulted in the absence of grade price control 
at the producer’s level, in the bidding up of 
low-grade cattle to the point where it crowds 
high-grade cattle prices and results in an 
unprofitable operation for feeders, it is diffi- 
cult to understand how the widening of the 
prices between the grades of fresh meat will 
achieve the margin for feeders. 

The fourth cause for the present situation 
is that the ceiling price for cattle byproducts 
are alleged to be toolow. But if cattle prices 
are relatively too high with byproduct prices 
too low, then an increase in byproduct prices 
would seem likely to do nothing more than 
further increase cattle prices. 
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The Board then undertakes to draw a num- 
ber of conclusions from its assumptions and 
analysis. 

1. The Board says that if no change is made 
in ‘cattle prices reflected by present ceilings 
and subsidy, there will be seasons of glutted 
markets and curtailment of feeding resulting 
in reduced tonnage, with attendant black 
marketing and excess accumulations of cat- 
tle on ranges. 

2. To avoid the above situation the Board 
says it will be necessary to adjust the re- 
flected price of choice and good cattle upward 
to at least the level of the prevailing price 
for these grades. Now the Board is not talk- 
ing about livestock ceilings. To achieve this 
purpose it proposes that one or any combina- 
tion of the following be pursued: 

(a) Raise retail and wholesale prices for 
beef and beef variety meats; 

(b) Raise ceiling prices on hides, tallow, 
and edible oils; 

(c) Increase subsidies on cattle. 

Again the solution is thrust out that to 
relieve the wholesale squeeze caused by un- 
duly high raw material prices, which are not 
held in check by packers’ prices, the packer 
prices should be raised. It is incongruous to 
see the proposal for increased subsidies com- 
ing from Mr. Scott, whose company with the 
rest of the Big Four vigorously lobbied against 
the use of any subsidies. Apart from that 
Mr. Scott should know that the Congress has 
vigorously opposed the subsidy roll-back, has 
deferred final consideration of the matter, 
and has received some assurance of no fur- 
ther extension of subsidies during the recess. 

8. The conclusion goes on to recommend 
that if O. P. A. will adopt the first two, it may 
as well go the whole way and widen the spread 
between the grades of meat. This was a ges- 
ture for the benefit of the feeder who is well 
represented in the council of 106. 

The fourth and fifth points go on to demon- 
strate the level of cattle prices which O. P. A. 
should reflect in increasing wholesale meat 
prices, and it should be noted that on this 
matter the Board's calculation and O. P. A.'s 
vary sharply. 

The sixth point in the conclusion fully re- 
veals the Board’s firm adherence to the re- 
vised institute plan. It rebukes F. D. A. for 
its failure to strenuously control and enforce 
the slaughter permits. It insists upon more 
successful enforcement on the part of O.P. A. 
(10,000 investigations and more than 1,000 
actions have been taken thus far on meats by 
O. P. A.). It charges, and correctly, that the 
retail price structure is being violated and 
that black markets flourish. It reprimands 
O. P. A. for not acting more quickly on price 
matters that obviously need correction 
(wholesale increases). It proclaims its obli- 
gation to balancing supply and demand, a 
matter which has received litile of its atten- 
tion, and reiterates the need for successful 
rationing. 

Touching the crucial point, the Board then 
recognizes that it has not recommended price 
control of livestock but more increases of 
wholesale prices. The incongruous position 
of relieving high cattle prices by making 
higher meat prices is too glaring to be ig- 
nored even by the Board, 

“A question that naturally arises in con- 
nection with any consideration of increasing 
returns for beef and byproducts is whether 
such changes will not merely result in a cor- 
responding rise in cattle prices and conse- 
quently no change in the present squeeze in 
the margins of slaughterers. The conclusions 
of this study are that normal margins for 

will be restored if supply and de- 
mand are brought into balance and that 
restoration of margins by any other means 
will prove to be only temporary.” 

The Board here frankly adopts the revised 
institute plan. It goes further in taking an 
unmistakable stand against livestock ceilings. 
Its allegiance to the wishes of the big packers 


is amplified when it enumerates the only 
methods of bringing demand and supply into 
balance, 

“Bringing demand and supply into balance 
requires: 

“1, An effective meat rationing program; 

“2. An effective control of slaughter; 

“3. An increase in beef production with as 
even a flow of marketing through the year as 
possible; 

„4. Intelligent management of the meat 
supply through proper coordination of the 
Government's procurement program with the 
available supply and the requirements of the 
aeons program.” 

The sham of meat management as the 
whole answer to the problem of meat control 
is evident, the fallacies in it have been fully 
analyzed. A point of factual demonstration 
should be conclusive. A representative of 
the American Meat Institute, Mr. A. P. Davies, 
made a 6 weeks’ tour of England, studying 
price and rationing control, as a guest of the 
British Government. All of their opera- 
tions and offices were thrown open for his 
observation. In a 45-page confidential re- 
port to the Institute, Mr. Davies fully ex- 
plained the operation of the British system. 
Operating under a system of the most far- 
reaching meat management or balancing of 
supply and demand, including Government 
purchase of all livestock, the operation of 
packing houses on a service basis, and rigid 
rationing, the British nevertheless maintain 
specific price control for two grades of meat 
at retail and for as many as ten grades of 
livestock. Let the British problems of meat 
management are much simpler—fewer cattle, 
shorter distances and no concentrated feed- 
ing problems, less packing industry integra- 
tion. After examining Mr. Davies report, the 
writer asked why the British had to resort 
to price control, having such rigid meat man- 
agement. It was emphasized that inflation 
is inevitable without price control at all 
levels. 

On March 26, 1943, Mr. Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., 
general counsel of the National Independent 
Meat Packers Association, an organization 
of more than 500 small packers, wrote the 
Price Administrator in defense of the O. P. A. 
Meat Section and registered his opposition 
to the revised institute plan. That letter 
appended as exhibit H, speaks for itself; we 
quote some pertinent observations: 

“Just why Mr. Lewis (Fulton Lewis, Jr.) 
goes out of his way to oppose price ceilings 
on live hogs, which are also opposed by the 
big packers, we leave to public infer- 
ence. * * The officials whom Mr. 
Lewis so severely condemns have realized the 
unfairness of fixing prices on products with- 
out Gring prices on the raw mate- 
rials. * * The essence of Mr. Lewis“ 
plan, which happens by accident to be the 
same as that of some of the big packers, is 
to scrap the whole price-control pro- 
gram and substitute rationing all along 
the line, * * The big packers favor 
rationing instead of price control. Truly 
conceived, rationing is a method by which a 
fair and reasonably adequate share of a prod- 
uct reaches a consumer... I 18 a 
prostitution of rationing to use it as a means 
of attaining a particular level of prices which 
somebody wants. * What the pub- 
lic needs is fair and firm control of prices 
all along the line—at the producer level, the 
processor level, the wholesaler and jobber 
level, and at the retail level. * * Our 
objective should be to round out the pres- 
ent policy of price control instead of making 
an abject surrender and turning the thing 
over to the ‘industry’ with an inevitable 
trend toward monopoly. Neither the con- 
suming public nor the producers can afford 
to see prices eee 1 a few powerful 
private interests, * 

“We have no 8 1885 for Govern- 
ment regimentation, but we realize that our 
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Nation is engaged in a very serious war and 
we believe that inflation must be prevented 
at all hazards. What would be more apt to 
cause inflation than to put the question of 
meat prices back into the hands of the in- 
dustry? So strong is the demard for meat, 
and so short the supply, that a return to full 
and uncontrolled bidding in the market 
would cause ruinous spiraling of prices. 

“Let me warn you that there is some- 
thing deeper here than a mere fight over 
prices. There is the more basic question 
whether the Government is to remain in 
control of this situation or whether ‘in- 
dustry’ is to control it. * What is 
more certain than that a surrender of price 
control over such a vitally important food 
product as meat would play right into the 
hands of those who seek inflation for their 
own selfish advantage? The Government is 
now facing a very severe test in the matter 
of price and wage control. The people can 
be protected only if the Government has the 
courage to take a firm stand against those 
who seek, at this crucial hour, to surrender 
a vital sector in the battle line against in- 
fiation. * * Such ceilings (hog) will 
retain Government control, prevent inflation, 
avoid handing to various pressure groups & 
new argument for higher wages and com- 
modity prices, wipe out the black market, 
insure fair returns to both producers and 
processors, and put meat on counters now 
empty.” 


(e) O. P. A. price representation on the War 
Meat Board 


It is highly significant that the O. P. A. 
Price Division has no representation on the 
War Meat Board capable of submitting 
O. P. A, s point of view or able to present the 
considerations, statutory limitations and 
problems which were the basis on which price 
actions have been formulated. There is no 
member there who can pose the facts as 
O. P. A. sees them; no one who has even dem- 
onstrated an interest. * 

Instead the Price Division is represented 
by an industry man who prior to his appoint- 
ment spent very little time pondering the 
many difficult considerations involved in 
price control, The entire conduct of the 
price representative points to the conclusion 
that he acts as an industry member of the 
Board assigned to execute its plan. It has 
been reported to the price executive that 
while on the pay roll of the agency, he re- 
mains on the pay roll of his company, the 
Schluderberg-Kurdle Packing Co., of Balti- 
more, Md. 

Neither reports from other sources, nor 
inspection of the few copies of the board's 
minutes (which have been made available to 
the price branch by rationing members) re- 
veal that Mr. Hunt has at any time de- 
fended the actions of the agency he is 
supposed to represent; instead he has been 
a champion, spokesman, and advocate of gen- 
eral price increases and the adoption of the 
revised meat institute plan. Notwithstand- 
ing instructions from the Food Director, 
Mr. Hefflebower and the price executive, 
Mr, Elkinton, to cease his efforts for price 
increases and propose to the board that ef- 
forts. be directed to the development of 
livestock ceilings, no word has come that Mr. 
Hunt has pursued these instructions or that 
the board has considered them independ- 
ently. The cattle and beef report discussed 
in II (d) above is the answer to O. P. A.’s 
directive to its W. M. B. representative, 

No agency or body can function when its 
responsible representatives are operating 
against its purposes and mandates. From 
the very inception of the board, the W. F. A. 
Officials and the Meat Institute cooperated 
with each other to block the appointment of 
an O. P. A. representative to the board who 
is sympathetic with O. P. A's purposes and 
anti-inflation control, who knows the prob- 
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lems and facts concerning those purposes, 
and who will act as O. P. A.'s spokesman, de- 
manding a full review of the problems from 
the point of view of price control. There is 
a basis for reconciliation of the interest of 
F. D. A. in maintaining and increasing pro- 
duction of livestock with the interest of 
O. P. A. in firmly holding the line on retail 
prices so as to avoid setting in motion an 
inflationary spiral. If high farm prices are 
necessary to maintain or achieve the pro- 
duction our war efforts require—and F. D. A. 
has never suggested this—then we have a 
common interest in subsidies or a buy-and- 
sell program. If there is not sufficient force 
in the analysis to convince those officials 
to stand firmly before the onslaught of the 
farm pressure groups who are struggling for 
farm price inflation, then this matter must 
be put to those responsible for the formula- 
tion and administration of the stabilization 
program. The desire of some F. D. A, offi- 
clals to maintain good relations with the 
farm bloc because their future work will 
involve dealing with it, cannot be permitted 
to undermine the program; the alliances with 
big business and farm lobbies must be ex- 
posed and destroyed. 

It is evident where the O. P. A. repre- 
sentative’s interests lay, when at the outset 
of the board's program of price increases he 
informed the board that he had put a 
test case to O. P. A. and had established a 
precedent, His participation in discussions 
for the removal of wholesale meat prices, 
his avoidance of livestock ceiling price dis- 
cussion, his omission to transmit all W. M. B. 
minutes and documents to the Food Di- 
rector or the Price Executive, while each 
serious, remains nonetheless anticlimactic, 
For with his first test case he set in motion 
a rapid succession of price increase demands 
which have been staggering the price section, 
diverting its far too limited personnel from 
the work necessary to go forward with the 
price-control program to the burden of de- 
fending and justifying its past actions to 
the industry and F. D. A. officials. 


III. OTHER ACTIVITIES OF THE INDUSTRY AND 
OTHERS DIRECTED TOWARD WRECKING THE PRICE 
PROGRAM 
The large packers are exerting mass pres- 

sure in other directions to destroy meat price 
control. They have embarked on a full pro- 
gram of statutory protests and litigation in 
the courts to upset the regulations. From 
another direction they are pressing the Army 
in a so-called drive for “practical price equal- 
ity” which is a subtle device to turn price 
control in the direction of the big packers 
and overthrow the regulations. 

In the last few months, the Big Four have 
deluged O. P. A. with a mass of formal pro- 
tests; unlike the many protests received from 
small packers which demand livestock price 
control, the big packers attack the regula- 
tions as illegal because, among other things, 
there is no livestock price control. They 
are intending to drive O. P. A. between Scylla 
and Charybdis and their actions fit the 
revised meat institute plan neatly. On one 
hand they have mobilized the producers’ 
organizations, the Institute, the War Meat 
Board, the farm bloc and Government ofi- 
cials against any price control of livestock 
and on the other hand they are driving 
through the courts to have the regulations 
held illegal because of the absence of live- 
stock ceilings. This program is not so in- 
consistent as it may appear, for if the influ- 
ences are strong enough to prevent livestock 
control, then the Administrator would have 
to yield the price line. It is a reasonable 
gamble that he will not throw the price line 
wide open; this is too detrimental to the 
President's stabilization program. The Ad- 
ministrator would be compelled to grant con- 
trolled increases, 


From the point of view of the large packers 
this result would be ideal; to the extent that 
advancing livestock prices may have begun 
to affect them they are relieved, but because 
of their complete integration, the rest of 
the packers are not so well relieved. They 
are again free to use their extensive process- 
ing operations to bid up further the price of 
livestock, while they grind their less for- 
tunate brethren against the price wall and 
drive them out of business. Secondly, such 
a result permits them to increase their 
profits. The bulk of accumulated inventor- 
ies of meats in cold storage are held by the 
big packers. The cattle which were pur- 
chased and stored at prices which afford them 
a break even or profit at present ceilings will 
be sold at certain or larger profits under the 
advance price level. The bulk of the packers 
who operate from slaughter to sale and have 
no inyentories are transferred from one 
squeeze to another. 

The press during the past 6 months has 
been replete with accounts of wholesalers, 
jobbers, nonslaughtering processors, and small 
slaughterers who were forced to discontinue 
business either because they could not obtain 
meat for sale or because livestock prices have 
gone to levels which insure only a loss. Each 
closing has turned more of the field over to 
the Big Four. Large eastern markets which 
historically have been dominated by small 
independent packers and wholesalers are now 
thrown open to the Big Four gratuitously. 
The gains are enormous and without risk; for 
it was not the greedy activities of the monop- 
olists which drove out and destroyed free 
competition—it was the activities of the 
Government and price control; the giants 
only performed a public service, they made 
available the meat to areas that were with- 
out it and without operators who could pro- 
duce it. Insurmountable will be the task 
of the Antitrust Division on some tomorrow. 

A brief explanation is necessary to under- 
stand the operations of the industry. Beef 
or pork, cattle or hogs, are not worth the 
same price to each packer. Quite apart from 
the question of degree of efficlency between 
different packers in the same operation, the 
degree or extent to which further integration 
and processing is undertaken determines the 
highest price which the packer can spend for 
livestock. Consequently, the selling price of 
the fresh or green carcass and the applica- 
tion of slaughter-test costs do not reflect the 
profit or loss between fresh meat selling 
prices and raw-material costs. The curing of 
hides, rendering of fat, production of ferti- 
lizer, hamburger, sausage products, cured and 
processed pork, hotel-supply meats, and can- 
ning are but a few of the integrated secondary 
operations which all join together to reflect 
the amount which the packer can afford to 
pay for the animal. Obviously, the more ex- 
tensive the integration, the greater the abil- 
ity to pay more for animals, The operations 
of the Big Four are the most extensive in the 
industry and also include soap manufacture, 
medicinal chemical production, preduction of 
leather, poultry, eggs, milk, and dairy prod- 
ucts among others. 

There is another major factor which has 
frequently been acknowledged off the record 
by packers, but which naturally they will not 
come forward to prove. That is that fresh 
pork and fresh beef are generally slaughtered 
at a loss or infrequently on a break-even 
basis, and that the profits are obtained from 
secondary processing.“ The object of the 
dominant influences in the industry in this 
direction would be twofold: First, to prevent 
others somewhat smaller from meeting with 
such financial success as to rise to challenge 
the giants and secondly, to keep balance 


* Evidence of this is now a matter of public 
record, having been made so by O. P. A. in 
protest proceedings affecting Armour & Co. 
and 16 other packers, 
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among the giants so that one cannot grow so 
powerful as to devour the others, Nor can 
anyone substantially by-pass the slaughter 
operation to gain in the processing end of 
the industry, because the processing depends 
upon the slaughtering for the raw materials, 

The ability of the nonintegrated or par- 
tially integrated packers to survive in the 
past could only have been due to (1) greater 
service, (2) more careful selection of product, 
(3) assumption of greater credit risks, (4) 
control of small and limited markets thor- 
oughly combed, in which giant competitors 
were disinterested or which they could not 
so thoroughly service, and (5) higher prices. 
All of these factors probably accounted for 
the existence of numerous small sausage 
makers and processors, plus the factor of (1) 
superior products or (2) inferior products at 
cheaper prices, 

Before returning to the main point, it must 
be remembered that the certainty with which 
this appraisal of the industry is made is 
predicated upon numerous discussions held 
with industry members and the facts gleaned 
from those discussions. The formal proof 
must await a comprehensive cost investiga- 
tion of the industry. That investigation is 
the key to successful price control under our 
regulatory structure, and would be the basis 
of an equalizing subsidy system calculated 
to place all packers on an equal basis for 
the duration of the period of war and infla- 
tionary threat. 

One of the strong evidences of the inten- 
tion of the big packers to drive for regulated 
price increases without livestock control 
through the use of litigation is found in the 
recent Swift protest to amendment No. 12 of 
the beef regulation (Revised Maximum Price 
Regulation No, 169). That protest objects 
to the granting of a price differential to inde- 
pendent hotel supply houses for the sale of 
fabricated meat cuts to purveyors of meals 
higher than the one granted on sales from 
packing plants or branch houses, In the 
formulation of the revised beef regulation, 
O. P. A. held a series of conferences with 
members of the industry in November 1942. 
In considering the wholesaler problem, one 
similar to this, O. P. A. recognized that there 
was no historical justification for a higher 
price for wholesalers than that received by 
packer’s branch houses, but fearing the by- 
passing of the wholesaler if the justified 
discounts were adopted, recommended the 
higher price for wholesalers. Immediately, 
the Big Four representatives objected. 
They pointed out the absence of historical 
justification; they argued that they per- 
formed the same services, and Mr. Paul Smith, 
vice president of Swift & Co., pleaded that 
such action would compel the packers to 
close a thousand branch houses. There was 
threat of immediate court action. O. P. A., 
persuaded by their objections, attempted to 
compromise by keeping the discount as small 
as possible and giving the wholesalers an 
overage of 25 cents per hundredweight. 

At a later date, meetings were held with 
industry representatives concerning the es- 
tablishment of specific dollars and cents 
prices for fabricated meat cuts, It was agreed 
by all segments of the industry engaged in 
the hotel supply business that the independ- 
ent nonslaughtering operators required a 
higher margin than did the packer. Mr. 
Vear, head of the hotel supply department of 
Swift & Co., joined in that agreement and 
acknowledged that differential pricing was 
equitable and proper. In a report and rec- 
ommendation transmitted to O. P. A. by the 
War Meat Board, O. P. A. was urged to elim- 
inate the wholesaler’s discount, reduce the 
carload discount and grant wholesalers a full 
premium. That report was drafted by Mr. 
A. L. Scott, beef consultant to War Meat 
Board and head of the beef department of 
Swift & Co., and had been considered by a 
committee of the American Meat Institute as 
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well as the Board. In support of this rec- 
ommendation, Mr. Scott's report” stated 
that meat middlemen for procurement pur- 
poses needed to pay the same price for meat 
that packers were selling at, and that to stay 
in business they needed an overage; it clearly 
inferred that O. P. A. had properly recognized 
this principle in granting peddlers and hotel 
supply houses an overage, and should do so 
for wholesalers, And now Swift & Co. for- 
mally protests to O. P. A. that they perform 
the same functions as independent hotel 
supply houses and peddlers, O. P. A. is dis- 
criminating against them in not allowing 
them the same price as the independent hotel 
supply house for its sales of fabricated meat 
and as the peddler has for his sales, Such 
allowances would only serve to provide Swift 
& Co. more money to put into the livestock 
market. 

We may expect within a short time a pro- 
test to Mr. Scott’s recommendation of the 
wholesiler overage by Swift & Co. on the 
grounds that they perform the same distribu- 
tion services as a wholesaler and should have 
the same selling price. 

In the past, an ill-advised general adjust- 
ment provision for war procurement sales 
was issued. Supplementary Regulation No. 9 
and Procedural Regulation No. 6 provided 
for price adjustment if a ceiling impeded or 
threatened to impede production for war 
procurement purposes. Hundreds of applica- 
tions were denied on meats on the grounds 
that such adjustment would dislocate the 
cattle market and drive packers not engaged 
in sales to the Government out of business, 
since those receiving the adjustment would 
bid up cattle prices. The sales generally in- 
volved the same commodity sold to the Army 
as sold in the civilian market. Among 
others, the Big Four protested the denials, 
and Armour & Co, took the matter into the 
emergency court of appeals. For technical 
reasons the court of appeals remanded the 
denials to O. P. A. for further action. Rec- 
ognizing the inapplicability of this adjust- 
ment provision to the meat situation, O. P, A. 
belatedly withdrew the provision. Thereupon 
three of the Big Four protested the with- 
drawal of the adjustment as making the 
regulation unfair and inequitable. In other 
words, the position of the Big Four is that 
O. P. A. must grant them cost plus on their 
Army sales, else the regulations violated the 
Emergency Price Control Act and the act of 
October 2, 1942. 

In its struggle for cost plus on Army busi- 
ness the big packers have intermittently 


» Quotation from Recommendations of the 
War Meat Board to the O. P. A. Price Repre- 
sentative, July 1, 1943: 

“Any middleman operating in the meat 
business has special problems under present 
conditions, and in each case must have a 
special solution to his problem if he con- 
tinues in business, 

“The principal categories of middlemen are 
hotel-supply houses, peddlers, nonslaughter- 
ing processors, and wholesalers. 

“In all of these categories the procure- 
ment problem is important. Each middie- 
man must be put in a position of being able 
to compete with other buyers for meat with- 
out the disadvantage of being forced to buy 
at a lower price than other buyers compet- 
ing for the same product. Therefore, all 
middlemen should be given the same buying 
price set-up. 

“After the procurement problem is solved, 
the middleman must have a set-up which 
permits him to sell at enough of a mark-up 
over cost to provide living margin. 

“This living margin has been provided for 
all categories of middlemen except the whole- 
saler. Therefore, the problem is to provide 
the wholesaler with a buying and selling 
price set-up that will permit a living margin.” 


withheld bidding. The Quartermaster Gen- 
eral has been reluctant to use his requisition- 
ing authority and has only occasionally re- 
sorted to the use of priority orders, But the 
Quartermaster General is firmly impressed 
with the arguments made by the packers that 
they do not have practical price equality in 
selling to the Army and therefore would do 
so at a loss, or at a greater loss than in 
civilian business. Withholding of meat has 
seriously impeded Army procurement and, 
not unnaturally, has led Army officers to join 
in demands for price increases. These de- 
mands were firmly resisted by O. P. A. on the 
grounds that no evidence was presented to 
show greater costs involved in Army busi- 
ness than is involved in civilian business. 
If civilian costs had gone down because of 
lower selling costs, then the civilian price 
should be lowered. If civilian costs had gone 
up, the amount provided in the cost of doing 
business should be increased but offset by 
an equivalent reduction in the base price, so 
that retail prices would not be disturbed. 
(See exhibit E.) Alarmed because of short 
receipts, however, the Army joined hands 
with the industry in the fight against the 
discount structure. Other war procurement 
price increases have been made where O. P. A. 
found them justified. 

Motivated by a desire to avoid any impedi- 
ment to procurement, the Army recently 
joined in a proposal requesting the exclusion 
of all war procurement agencies from price 
regulations and giving them virtually un- 
limited authority to negotiate prices. We do 
not know where this proposal was born, but 
the War Meat Board and the packers have 
had a hand in it. As shown in a previous 
part, the War Meat Board sought a flat 50 
cents per hundredweight allowance for freez- 
ing fresh pork. This was to facilitate sup- 
porting the hog support price. O. P. A. made 
provision only for the costs involved in freez- 
ing and for monthly storage. 

At the meeting of July 20, 1943, Mr. Reed, 
chairman of the Board, called for a re- 
port on freezing allowance (p. 3, minutes, 
W. M. B.). 

Mr. Hunt said it was reported last week 
that an amendment had been written incor- 
porating a different method of providing for 
the freezer allowance; that amendment was 
in the position for signature at that 
time. He was advised yesterday that the 
amendment was so far through, O. P. A. 
did not want to retract it, and it is due to 
go to the Register the first part of this week, 
about Wednesday. It will allow 10 cents plus 
second month's storage if you freeze in your 
own plant. If it goes outside for freezing, 
you get the commercial rate plus the second 
month's storage rate, if you keep it for more 
than 30 days. Also plus 10 cents cartage. 
Mr. Daigneau said the Board made a recom- 
mendation of a flat 50 cents and the pork 
consultants are not withdrawing it. Mr, 
Reed said that recommendation had been 
transmitted. Considerable discussion fol- 
lowed in regard to difficulties that will be 
encountered by Government procurement 
agencies in purchasing frozen meats under 
the terms of this amendment and what fur- 
ther action the Board should take.” 

The record discloses that immediately fol- 
lowing the above discussion Mr. Walter 
Netsch, of Armour & Co., moved the follow- 
ing: 
“That the specific ceiling on Federal pro- 
curement be removed and be replaced by one 
general maximum-price regulation with re- 
spect to procurement by the Federal Govern- 
ment or any agency thereof, authorizing any 
Federal agency to pay for materials and serv- 
ices not in excess of the rates the vendor 
thereof realized on those materials and serv- 
ices under the highest comparable civilian 
maximum-price regulation. Mr. Robert sec- 
onded the motion, which was stated by Mr. 
Reed, Motion carried unanimously.” 
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This was the foundation for practical price 
equality. The Army purchases carcass beef 
or frozen boneless beef. The packers can 
take the same carcasses and process substan- 
tial portions into ground beef, cured beef, 
fabricated cuts, and sausage. Those proc- 
essed item prices would establish the rates 
which the vendor thereof realized on these 
materials and services under the highest 
comparable civilian maximum price regula- 
tion. That would determine the price for 
carcass meat to the Army; the highest pos- 
sible realization in the civilian market 
through processing would determine the 
price which the Army is to pay for the raw 
material unprocessed. This is practical 
price equality. But as will be shown, this 
recommendation did not originate with Mr. 
Netech. Someone gave it to him. 

At the meeting of the following day, 
Wednesday, July 21, 1943, Mr. Scott said he 
did not approve Mr. Netsch's motion “if it 
is to be tied up with letting the individual 
packer state whet the services and charges 
should be.“ (Variable pricing would permit 
all packers to recover a profit which would 
relieve their squeeze.) Here we quote the 
minutes: 

“Considerable discussion followed. It was 
decided to get the exact wording of the F. D. 
A. recommendation covering the subject so 
that the War Meat Board's recommendation 
covering the subject could be constructed in 
that light. Mr. Reed remarked that from 
now on, while he is in the chair, he will not 
entertain a motion unless it has been 
thoroughly discussed. Mr. Reed agreed to 
phone Major Olmstead at Washington, to get 
the wording from him, which he proceeded 
to do.” 

At a later point: 

“Mr. Reed then reported on his conversa- 
tion with Major Olmstead in Washington. 


` He said Major Olmstead stated the wording 


of the recommendation was correct. Mr. 
Reed said he had raised the question of leav- 
ing the thing wide open as to whether these 
prices are to be determined by negotiation 
between us or the Federal agencies and the 
packer, whether we are to determine them or 
whether the packer is to determine them. 
Major Olmstead had answered—that is right, 
it is wide open. Discussion followed, Mr. 
Reed said he would convey the Board’s atti- 
tude to Major Olmstead personally; that he 
thought it would be done better by discuss- 
ing it with him than by writing him a let- 
8 It was agreed that Mr. Reed should do 
3” 


The minutes do not reveal the board's 
attitude. 

Recently, the procurement agencies for- 
maliy presented to O. P. A. the correctly 
worded proposal. To aver that pressure, a 
program of practical price equality was con- 
en Thus the forces gather from day to 

ay. 


JEROME J. JACOBSON. 
AuGusT 14, 1943, 


New Year’s Address by Hon. Alexander 
Wiley, of Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an address in the nature of 


—— | 
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New Year’s greetings, delivered by me 
over the radio on January 1, 1944. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Never before have I been so impressed with 
the wonder of radio. I can sit here in Wash- 
ington and reach my friends throughout the 
State by this medium, as readily as if I 
were sitting at your fireside. 

This ist day of the year is a day on which 
we pause to take inventory of the past 
twelvemonth, and to look into the future 
at the days which reach ahead. We must 
not be too optimistic as we look forward. 
We must not make the mistake of “resting 
in the traces” and counting our victories 
before they are won. 

Barring miracles, and short of some sud- 
den unexpected collapse in the ranks of our 
enemies, 1944 may well be one of the sternest 
years in our history, a year in which crucial 
battles must be fought, a year in which the 
needs of our armies will demand much of 
us here on the home front—more even than 
we have heretofore been called upon to do. 

We have many victories to look back upon 
in the year we are bidding goodbye, but so 
far as the United States is concerned, it is 
my opinion and that of the well-informed 
in Washington, that the actual shooting war 
is just entering the all-out stage. Despite 
the unquestioned significance of our many 
land, sea, and air victories, we have been 
fighting only on the outer perimeter of our 
enemies! defenses. We now face the grim 
days that must come before the final and 
complete defeat and collapse of our enemies. 
Those days will probably witness the assault 
on the actual home fronts of our enemies— 
especially in the European theater, where we 
may well look forward to victory within this 
new year. 

But before that victory is attained, we must 
be prepared for the fiercest, bloodiest kind of 
fighting. Any other assumption is mere 
foolhardiness, no matter how enthusiastic we 
may be over victories already achieved, nor 
how optimistically we look toward victory in 
the days to come. And because this is so, 
because the battles of 1944 will be on a 
grander scale, a more violent scale than pre- 
vious ones, because the noise will be louder, 
the flames higher, the thunder louder, the 
cost greater, we here on the home front must 
be prepared for great sacrifices but not by 
far as great as those our fighting men will 
be making on the shooting front. 

Our morale and our spirit must be stepped 
up so that we may lend greater support in 
matériel and morale to those boys on the seas 
and shores and interiors of the entire globe. 

On the Wisconsin home front we must be 
prepared for our great task of not only con- 
tinuing the high productivity of food which 
has been our record in the past year, but of 
increasing it. We must plant lands never 
before planted, our processing of canned foods 
and fruits must be even greater than in the 
past year, our dairy products must be pro- 
duced in even greater quantities, while on 
the production front we must step up our 
output—for this will be the peak year. 

The clock ticks, and the moment draws 
nearer when our armed forces will clash with 
a redoubtable inhuman foe, while on the 
home front we must be prepared to meet a 
no less redoubtable problem—the mainte- 
nance of the country our boys have left—the 
maintenance of the precepts and principles 
of our great Nation, With uplifted hearts we 
must look forward to the time when they will 
return from the fighting fronts to the home 
we are preparing for them here. 

The forepart of December I spent a few 
days in Wisconsin and from my visit I look 
forward to this ensuing year conscious of the 
bravery and gallantry, the knowledge and 
faith with which the people of Wisconsin face 
the future. During my visit there, I noted 


with pride the fine spirit so evident in the 
hundreds of you it was my pleasure to meet, 
We are confronted with a formidable year, 
but not one of you whom I met did I find fac- 
ing it with anything but the highest fortitude 
and hope, and plans for a better world of the 
future, That is the American spirit. That 
is the spirit of a Nation composed of 48 
States, each working as an entity but also 
as a part of a great Nation with faith in 
itself and its future. We cannot be licked, 
because that is the American spirit. 

I hope there are enemy agents reporting 
to their fatherland. I hope there are, for 
it must be disheartening indeed to them to 
note the splendid spirit of our people. For 
though we are facing the day-to-day hor- 
rors of armed conflict, our minds and our 
hearts go far beyond that into the future, to 
build stronger and better not only for our- 
selves but for the whole world, even those 
countries of our enemies. There is no malice 
within us. There is only the desire to get 
this job done and to proceed from there to 
the higher, nobler tasks of the years of peace 
which follow. 

We must not look on these war days as 
dark days, or days without hope. From the 
trouble and the turmoil of this war will come 
readjustments of economic standards, im- 
provements in machinery, in medicine, 
science, and agriculture—all contributing to 
a fuller life. 

“We will never learn,” is a cry oft heard 
when war clouds darken the sky, but this 
time we might take pause to consider social 
reforms that have already taken place, and 
apply them to the yardstick of the future, 
This has been a war of the common man, 
you and I, and the world has already felt 
the impact of man’s changed ways of thought 
and conduct. It is my opinion that now 
more than ever before in the history of man, 
we may look forward to a world of nations 
bound together in a common unity with a 
common thought of peace and good will. 
He of the “great masses,” as we have been 
wont to call the great numbers of our fellow 
men, is a fellow now of wide horizons, a man 
who has traveled in far places under strange 
conditions, who has fought and survived as 
an individual, and who will not readily re- 
turn to a way of life over which he will 
abandon his rights as an individual. 

We have been asked, and we have readily 
complied, to sacrifice many of our God-given 
rights, rights ours by the right of birth in 
the United States of America, for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war against the 
enemies of all mankind. Those rights have 
been given up cheerfully and willingly, but 
only temporarily. Our next ruling genera- 
tion, the generation now fighting in arms on 
far fronts, will have new concepts of the 
world to come when they return with a 
world-wide, cosmopolitan viewpoint, 

We spend every working hour toward the 
defeat of our enemies, but we do not plan 
their fate, and there is no meanness or vin- 
dictiveness or vengence in our plans for the 
peace and the victory that will be ours, 
We are assured of that victory. We know 
it will come. We are proceeding in deadly 
earnest to assure that it comes at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Our concepts are still those of 1776. We 
are not fighting to conquer—we are fighting 
to free. We are fighting to bring peace to 
the whole world, and to that end alone our 
hearts and cur minds and our efforts are 
devoted. Our production of the implements 
of war is but a necessary means to that 
end; but our final objective is a great world 
of united nations, living together in peace 
and harmony, with but one desire—the 
establishment of a world whose concept is 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
for all men, 

May I wish for you, my friends, a new year 
rich with blessings, 
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Y. M. C. A. Starts Its Second Century 
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HON. HAROLD H. BURTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a radio ad- 
dress entitled “The Y. M. C. A. Starts Its 
Second Century” delivered by me over 
radio station WRC, at Washington, D. C., 
on January 1, 1944. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A movement that outlives a generation 
demonstrates a vitality of its own. A move- 
ment that outlives three generations and 
stretches around the world demonstrates a 
vitality that belongs to the ages and to hu- 
manity. The Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation has done this. 

In 1944 the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation starts its second century of service to 
God and man, It has become a vital part 
of the life of man the world around. As 
Christianity has lifted the hearts, minds, 
and spirits of men, women, and children 
around the world in the last 1,943 years, so, 
in a smaller but thoroughly consistent man- 
ner, the Young Men's Christian Association 
has contributed to the lifting of the hearts, 
minds, and spirits of the young men of the 
world in the last 100 years. 

It serves in more than 60 countries through 
a total of 10,000 branches. It ministers to 
the bodies, minds, and souls of the young 
men of the world. It lifts their ideals and 
unites their spirits at the very time when 
their decisions are most responsive and vigor- 
ous, and are most influential in shaping their 
lives. It rises above race, color, and creed. It 
develops understanding of the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man, which 
are the foundations of enduring peace. 

Today it is helping our young men win the 
war against despotism and for enduring 
peace and freedom, After the war has been 
won, the Young Men’s Christian Association 
will be a priceless agency of health, mental 
stimulation, and religious inspiration in the 
development of a high standard of life 
worthy of the price paid for it on the battle- 
field. 

The Young Men's Christian Association 
was founded in London by George Williams, 
June 6, 1844. It spread to America and here 
blossomed into full flower. Today it has over 
2,500,000 members and participants divided 
among more than 1,000 American communi- 
ties. Millions more people in America are 
interested contributors, volunteers, and for- 
mer members. 

It has spread around the world. It serves 
all nationalities, races, and religious faiths, 
In the Orient and Far East its members— 
participants and supporters—include Mo- 
hammedans, Buddhists, Hindus, and Confu- 
clanists, as well as Jews and Christians of 
the Protestant and Catholic faiths. In Po- 
land, Rumania, Brazil, Argentina, Uruguay, 
Chile, Peru, and Mexico its membership is 
predominantly Catholic. In the United 
States it provides "a home away from home” 
for hundreds of thousands of young men 
migrating to large centers. In 1942 it oper- 
ated 70,000 beds in Young Men's Christian 
Association dormitories. These were occu- 
pied more than 20,000,000 times, which sug- 
gests that one-half a million young men 
were accommodated for an average of 40 
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nights each. In reality, some stayed for 
longer and others for shorter periods because 
the Young Men's Christian Association cares 
for the newcomer and the stranger quite as 
much as for the settled resident. To the 
Young Men's Christian Association every 
young man is infinitely important. 

While the Y. M. O. A. concentrates upon 
young men, it reaches boys and men of all 
ages. It helps the peasant boys of 8 or 9 in 
India or China and the downtown newsboys 
in our American cities. It inspires mature 
leaders throughout the world to guide its 
business and spiritual policies. 

It has pioneered in physical education, 
health, and sanitation in India, Egypt, 
China, Korea, Brazil, Argentina, and Mex- 
feo. It has introduced basketball, baseball, 
football, athletic contests of many other 
kinds, vocational training, and schools of 
higher education in China, Korea, India, and 
most of the countries of Europe and South 
America. It has contributed to mass educa- 
tion in China. It has fostered Rotary Clubs 
and Boy Scout troops in the Far East, Orient, 
and South America. It has encouraged ra- 
cial and religious tolerance and helped gov- 
ernments combat crime, disease, famine, and 
social inequalities. 

In America the Y. M. C. A, emphasizes de- 
pendable companionship and the develop- 
ment of sound character. It organizes camp- 
ing, helps the Boy Scouts, establishes night 
schools, pioneers in vocational guidance and 
trade schools. It promotes physical educa- 
tion and sports, fosters the father-and-son 
movement which it established, develops 
thrift, and emphasizes the value of the prac- 
tice of the principles of Christianity and of 
the development of genuine religious faith 
as the foundation of character. 

In the war it is one of six agencies con- 
ducting U. S. O. services for America’s armed 
forces and is responsible for one-third of 
the total program. In China the Y. M. O. A, 
is the counterpart of the U. S. O. Four 
hundred Chinese Y. M. C. A. secretaries are 
on active service with Chinese troops, 

Its 1,200 associations in the United States 
provide many services to men on leave or 
furlough. Its foreign branches help the 
servicemen overseas. 

It serves our predraft-age boys through 
physical-fitness programs. In social, recre- 
ational, or religious activities it offsets Ju- 
venile delinquency, Seven thousand Hi-Y 
Clubs in our high schools and many local 
citizenship programs help to fit our boys for 
the responsibilities of citizenship and for 
leadership in our self-governing Nation 
which must draw its leadership from its 
whole people. 

The Y. M. C. A. is responsible for the 
spiritual, recreational, and social welfare of 
6,000,000 prisoners of war under the Geneva 
Convention. Its neutral secretaries visit war 
prison camps in both the United Nations and 
Axis countries. 

It has helped millions of suffering refugees 
in Europe and the Far East. 

In the immediate post-war period the 
Y. M. C. A. will be of priceless value. Not 
only will its dormitories, gymnasiums, and 
schools be invaluable but its civic and reli- 
gious services will be like havens in a storm 
for those adrift. Its long experience in de- 
veloping robust health, trained minds, and 
religious faith as a basis of good character 
and good citizenship will put many a young 
man on the road to happiness and keep him 
there. Its devotion to the fundamentals of 
our free Government, which is based on faith 
in God and the individual man, will make it 
an all-important agency in the development 
of post-war civic stability. 

In its second century the X. M. C. A. will 
face still greater opportunities. Man will 
come closer to man the world around. Peace 
in the world of tomorrow will depend more 
than ever upon the breadth of character of 
its people and upon their practice of the 


great Commandments, “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind,” and 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” 
under conditions in which the whole world 
will be more of a neighborhood than ever 
before. 

The survival of civilization and the devel- 
opment of prosperity will depend on many 
things. One practical factor will be the abil- 
ity of man to produce an increasingly great 
amount of food and other articles for use at 
home and abroad. This will depend largely 
upon the increasing ability of men to work 
together. Man will depend more than ever 
upon the inventions, methods, materials, and 
products of his fellow man. The health, in- 
telligence, and purposes of everyone every- 
where, both as a producer and a purchaser, 
will mean more to the rest of the world than 
ever before. This will put a premium not 
only upon scientific, economic, and political 
advancement but also upon efforts, like those 
of the Y. M. C. A., to develop the personal 
health, minds, and ideals of young men every- 
where, 

This increased productivity of the world 
will depend directly upon world-wide peace, 
stability, and reasonable assurance of stabil- 
ity for many years to come. This will put 
a premium upon common understanding of 
one another by men everywhere. 

Such an understanding will be helped by 
the deepest appreciation of the simple prin- 
ciples taught by Christianity, by our Declara- 
tion of Independence, by Abraham Lincoln, 
and by the Y. M. C. A. They are that all 
men are created equal and are endowed by 
their creator with certain inalienable rights 
to life, liberty, and to the pursuit of happi- 
ness in their own way. It is for us to seek 
reasonable, tolerant, constructive means for 
applying these principles to others, as well as 
ourselves, among 2,000,000,000 of widely dif- 
fering heritages, languages, habits, cultures, 
and points of view. This will call for more 
than multiplying the example of our 4,000,000 
American forefathers by 500. It will call for 
the development of the individual man to 
meet the new needs of his time, with as 
full an appreciation of his fellow man's views 
of freedom as his own, combined with an 
understanding of their common interest in 
the stability and welfare of humanity as a 
whole. l 

The future will merease rather than de- 
crease the need for the Y. M. C. A. as a move- 
ment rising above all distinctions among 
men and dedicating itself in the broadest 
sense to the service of God and man. 

The Y. M. C. A. enters its second century 
deserving of our thanks and of our vigorous 
cordial support. 


The Soldiers’ Vote 
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or 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, in my 
opinion, the Green-Lucas-Worley bill 
provides the quickest possible way, and 
the most sensible and uniform method, 
for men and women in the armed serv- 
ices to vote in all elections while they 
are away from home. Federal ballot 
legislation is the only practicable way 
to give the servicemen and servicewomen 
their right to vote. To comply with ab- 
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sentee voting requirements of 48 differ- 
ent States, as proposed by some Mem- 
bers of Congress, would cause such con- 
fusion to the War and Navy Depart- 
ments that it simply would be imprac- 
tical in operation. 

A year and a half ago Congress passed 
Public Law No. 712, specifically provid- 
ing that no member of the armed forces 
was to be compelled either to register or 
to pay a poll tax in order to vote in a 
Federal election. Therefore, State 
rights are not being-jeopardized or vio- 
lated, and those who are opposing the 
Green-Lucas-Worley bill are merely do- 
ing so becauce they know that the vast 
majority of our soldiers will vote for 
President Roosevelt, their Commander 
in Chief. The opposition is using 
subterfuge and political chicanery to 
3 the soldier boys of their right to 
vote. 

I shall most definitely oppose the reac- 
tionary Republicans, together with the 
poll-tax Congressmen, who are viciously 
fighting to disfranchise our men and 
women who are fighting and dying in 
defense of democracy. 


Address by Hon. Alfred M. Landon to 
Republican “Freshman” Senators and 
Representatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr, CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an address de- 
livered by Hon. Alfred M. Landon, of 
Kansas, to the Republican “freshman” 
Senators and Representatives while he 
was in Washington the first week in De- 
cember 1943. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


I am going to start off by telling you I think 
you are doing a good job, and, what’s of in- 
finitely greater importance, the country, in 
its first expression since your election, be- 
lieves you are doing a good job. 

The people believe in the positive policies 
of the Republican Party as established in the 
Congress and by the Republican State admin= 
istrations. 

Some seem to think the minority party is 
on trial in the Congress, when actually it is 
the majority party that is charged with the 
responsibility of government of the Nation, 
The majority party always has to accept the 
responsibility. It is the minority party's 
duty constantly to prod. Despite Candidate 
Roosevelt's personal policies in conducting 
our war, we are united in our determination 
to win a complete, final, and conclusive 
victory. 

In charting our future course it is now 
proposed that both parties adopt in their 
national platform similar declarations on for- 
eign policy. But just what foreign policy 
does the President stand for? 

Such a course would accelerate the danger 
of a drift toward one party in our country, 
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It would be tragic for a few men writing 
the platform to cheat the people of the right 
to decide life-and-death questions, or any 
other issue, for that matter. Remember that 
in the immediate future the course of our 
foreign policy may well decide whether or 
not the next generation of Americans, like 
this generation and the last generation, is 
to be drafted for service overseas. Is the 
Republican Party prepared to sign a blank 
check on that? 

This administration’s record on foreign 
policies is as uncertain as on domestic poli- 
cies. That record shows no one can be sure 
what it will do next. 

On major items of great importance, let’s 
look at the record. In both 1932 and 1936 
Mr. Roosevelt campaigned as a pacifist and 
isolationist, In 1932 he categorically repudi- 
ated the whole League of Nations concept. 
In 1932 Mr. Hoover was denounced by the 
present administration crowd for being an 
internationalist. In 1936 I was denounced 
for being the tool of munition manufacturers. 

In 1936 two large delegations called on me 
requesting my commitments to the Neutrality 
Acts passed in 1937, which prevented us from 
selling arms to Great Britain, I declined to 
doso. Presumably Mr. Roosevelt did, because 
he signed them. 

In 1939 Mr. Rooseyelt recommended the 


‘amendment of the Neutrality- Acts he had 


signed in 1937 and the adoption of the cash- 
and-carry amendment, 

In 1939 he proposed to the great enthusi- 
asm of the isolationists the new doctrine 
attempting to create the 200-mile quarantine 
zone around the entire Western Hemisphere. 

In 1940 he was a candidate making prom- 
ises with which we are familiar. 

In 1941 he supplemented the Cash and 
Carry Act which he had signed in 1939 and 
the abortive 200-mile neutrality zone with 
his interpretation of the Lend-Lease Act, 
which went beyond the plain intent of the 
Congress. And to this very day the basis of 
our lend-lease relations are obscure. The 
President sent a lend-lease report to the Con- 
gress a few months ago, and the next day re- 
called certain important paragraphs. 

In 1941 he signed the Atlantic Charter. 
In 1943 the ink was hardly dry on the Moscow 
arrangement before we find high-ranking 
Russian interpretation differing from the ad- 
ministration’s interpretation on several vital 
points of the Moscow general principles 
promulgated as a guide to world peace. And 
we still do not know whether the Russian 
interpretation is in accord with our interpre- 
tation of the Atlantic Charter, which was also 
issued as a guide to our policy for world 
peace. 

Stand by the President in his policies for 
world peace! How can we, when he doesn't 
stand still long enough? Furthermore, the 
Moscow arrangement is only a mere begin- 
ning, although a good beginning, in the dis- 
cussion of the many problems that jeopardize 
peace in the world. It is predicated on mill- 


-tary emergency, and whether desired interna- 


tional political unity will ensue remains to 
be seen. 

We find in the field of foreign policies the 
same uncertainty that exists in domestic 
policies and that was so destructive of pre- 
war business recovery. That continual change 
and uncertainty will be just as great a handi- 
cap to post-war business and jobs for every- 
one after the war as it was before. 

It is a mistake to assume that the original 
New Dealers were born of the uncertainty 
of the times. 

The contention of the original New Deal- 
ers that our complex industrial organizations 
had expanded beyond our political institu- 


tions appealed to many citizens. 


But regardless of the causes that gave the 
administration power, it discarded its origi- 
nal planners who believed in the capitalistic 
system and replaced them with those who 
thought the capitalistic system was wrong. 
They seized the opportunity to substitute 


the totalitarian state of a foreign pattern for 
the American system of a multitude of little 
independent businesses. 

For 6 years our efforts to get going again 
in the way of full employment were ham- 
strung by the altering character of Mr, 
Roosevelt's administration, 

President Roosevelt may or may not have 
grasped the fundamental change in the di- 
rection his administration was headed. The 
winds of political exigency have always set 
his course. 

The life-term candidate's lively sense of 
the dramatic; his ruthless, realistic politi- 
cal practices; his willingness to take short 
cuts dangerous to the Republic by scrapping 
democratic processes on top of the power 
centered in his office, have created the seed- 
bed for the totalitarian planners. 

It also has created a confusion of ideas 
that has destroyed the stability of govern- 
ment so essential to national prosperity. For 


no one can be sure what our ambitious 


President will do next. Uncertainty rules. 
The penalties on producers of all kinds, es- 
pecially in these days of expanded Govern- 
ment power, are swift and disastrous. 

When real Democrats look behind the cur- 
tain of party solidarity and analyze the ad- 
ministration’s denials and denunciations, its 
confusion of policy, and continual crises, 
they see the clay feet of a totalitarian state. 
The admitted totalitarian leaders in the 
world frankly confess that they built their 
power by keeping their public uncertain and 
confused and by moving the people out of 
one crisis into another. 

There has been only one consistent policy, 
and that on the part of a little group plan- 
ning to establish the totalitarian state. 
That one unchanging policy has shown it- 
self in tax legislation; in the National Re- 
covery Act; in all kinds of department rul- 
ings and regulations. It is the policy I re- 
peatedly referred to in 1936 as hanging a 
millstone around the neck of the little fel- 
lows. 

But you naturally inquire how can that 
be when the administration professes £9 
much love for the little fellow and so much 
hate for the big fellow. 

It is because the dominant New Dealer's 
plan contemplates the complete elimination 
of the little fellow and turning the country 
ever to the big fellow, so that Government 
can then take over all business, industry, 
and agriculture. They know as between 
monopolies and Government the people will 
and should choose the Government. 

And, of course, once that is done the next 
step is inevitable—regulating and control- 
ling of labor so that the big independent 
labor union is. no more; the totalitarian state 
is then established. 

The greatest problem of all—foreign and 
domestic—is how can we enjoy the benefits 
of mass production keeping our standard of 
living the highest in the world and at the 
same time preserve the equality of cppor- 
tunity for the individual. Government 
must preserve that opportunity for the in- 
dividual as it must conserve its natural re- 
sources. The New Deal has not found the 
answer because the little fellow has taken a 
tremendous beating under the present ad- 
ministration. 

The answer is in a combination of many 
things. Antitrust proceedings under ex- 
isting legislation, higher inheritance tax to 
redistribute inherited capital and power, 
regulations administered to protect the little 
fellow, and the fostering of cooperatives. 
Further, we must eliminate vested inter- 
ests in government the same as in business. 
Third and fourth terms are the meat upon 
which such vested political interests feed. 

But let the answer be found without the 
campaign of hate and name-calling that re- 
sulted in more men on the dole, under the 
Roosevelt administration, than under any 
previous administration in our entire history. 
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If we are to have prosperity and harmony in 
this country the major interests—labor, in- 
dustry, agriculture, finance, and govern- 
ment—must all work together. 

Government should be setting the example 
of the spirit of America which is the spirit of 
a free people. If we don't work together we 
won't be long either free or self-governing. 

The Government must operate under that 
principle and the people must never forget it, 

I have no fear of post-war unemployment 
if business is relieved of the constant un- 
certainty of the Roosevelt administration 
and a sound fiscal policy is adopted. Non- 
military expenses can and should be cut 25 
percent. The Republican drive for frugality 
and economy must be made effective by legis- 
lation.. The Roosevelt administration never 
has realized that inflation can be met by 
economy and production as well as by tax- 
ation. The administration has sown about 
every kind of seed that will produce infia- 
tion. It has dodged at every turn its respon- 
sibility of formulating a definite revenue- 
raising, excess-money-absorbing tax bill. 
Business can adjust itself to any definite con- 
dition but it cannot adjust itself under the 
changing and uncertain policies of the Roose- 
velt administration. 

Therefore the greatest and most important 
element for post-war reconstruction is an 
era of confidence in government. 

Inasmuch as 11 years have demonstrated 
the impossibility of such an era under the 
present administration, the only answer is to 
get a new leader, as was done in England 
when Chamberlain was dropped. Just as 
Chamberlain was the great international ap- 
peaser, so Roosevelt has been for 11 years 
the great appeaser in our domestic affairs. 
Thus do we drift in an economy of doubt, 
uncertainty, and expediency. Again let me 
emphasize, one of the great independent 
functions of a minority in a republic is in- 
vestigation and checking up on the party in 
power. I know you realize the importance of 
reducing and keeping the arrogant and strut- 
ting bureaucrats within due bounds of the 
law. Government directives have supplanted 
legislation, and too often these decrees are 
punitive. This business of some little 
whippersnapper of a bureaucrat being a law 
unto himself must stop, The restoration of 
the basic rights of the States and the con- 
stitutional rights of the individual is one of 
the big issues involved in the next campaign. 
The Republicans and real Democrats in Con- 
gress should now, through the investigations 
of congressional committees, make a study of 
all legislation and departmental commissions, 
and bureaus operating under it, and formu- 
late new legislation which will clearly define 
and limit this purpose and manner of oper- 
ation. 

I realize the Herculean task involved and 
that some of you have already been working 
to remove the confusion, errors, and subver- 
sive purposes in the present hodgepodge ac- 
cumulations of laws, amendments, and in- 
terpretations, I cannot conceive of cnything 
more constructive in meeting the problems 
of post-war reconstruction, 

The people who elected you expect you to 
do that very thing. The last elections show 
that the people feel their Government is 
taking away their rights permanently and 
rightly fear that under the Democratic local 
administrations in office, no fight would be 
made to return those rights. 

Many voters are changing parties to make 
sure that the rights that belong to them will 
be returned to them after the war—that the 
rights belonging to Kentucky, for instance, 
will be returned to Kentucky after the war. 

Of course, the New Dealers fear the factual 
investigation of congressional committees, 
They accuse these committees of all kinds of 
errors. But the fact remains that the factual 
reports of congressional committees on do- 
mestic and foreign affairs are invaluable to 
our country in the successful prosecution of 
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the war and they will be equally valuable in 
preparing for the problems of peace. 

To mention one subject highly in need of a 
thorough investigation—we need to know 
about our war stock pile. With the best of 
reasons the advance estimates may well be 
high. We'can remember the disastrous effects 
of the stock pile at the end of the last war. 
A restudy and the opportunity for a more 
careful appraisal may, in fact I believe will, 
save the disastrous effects of the stock piles 
in the post-war era—save billions of dollars 
in taxes and save rationing now on many 
commodities. So the stock of supplies bought 
by conflicting agencies competing with each 
other should be checked to see if it is not 
compatible with national safety to reduce 
some of them now. 

There åre many questionable executive 
matters to be investigated, checked, and re- 
ported to the American people. There is not 
only the report of the five Senators on the 
failure to protect American interests, but it 
has just been revealed that lend-lease funds 
are being used for internal improvements of 
other countries. 

That is a shocking application by the ad- 
ministration of the theory and purpose of 
lend-lease. 

As a result of weather exigencies and ad- 
ministration policies we are facing a real cut 
in food production. 

The terrific difficulties in world coopera- 
tion are commencing to break through the 
surface. The problems ahead are exceed- 
ingly dangerous. I believe it is in the in- 
terest of America that the Republican Party 
avoid endorsing the so-called agreements 
reached at Moscow until much more precise 
and definite information as to their nature 
is available. I believe it would be reckless 
and short-sighted to endorse the Moscow ar- 
rangements or any other arrangements that 
might be construed as commitments. before 
we know definitely what those arrangements 
are. 

Personally, I am apprehensive that Mos- 
cow settled little outside of the military ar- 
rangements. It can be blown up as a great 
achievement only because everything in re- 
lation to the arrangement is so completely 
indefinite, I can find no evidence that the 
Russians have yielded 1 inch in regard to 
their well-known territorial aspirations or 
political ambitions in Europe, the consistency 
of which with the Atlantic Charter is obscure. 

Sooner or later these and many other vital 
questions must be settled. 

I hope with all my heart that my appre- 
hensions are unfounded. But everything in 
relation to the Moscow Conference is so hazy, 
except the Russian statements, which always 
have been frank and honest regarding their 
intentions. It is quite possible that the 
Russians take one view of the conference, 
and the administration takes another—a 
contrary view. Here then are the seeds of 
a tragic misunderstanding. Pledges of in- 
tention and promises to consult are useful 
but not the hard part. We should reserve 
cur judgment to see how they will be carried 
out. 

In other words, we are living today on our 
own aspirations and hopes which are all too 
likely to be sadly disappointing. 

For the Republican Party to assume that 
these hopes as yet have actual substance 
would be to accept responsibility for a prob- 
able disillusionment later, I believe it is now 
the administration's strategy to angle the 
G. O. P. into accepting a part of this responsi- 

bility so that when the show-down comes 
the Republican leadership might be held par- 
tially accountable by the electorate. 

I believe it would be disastrous for the 
country if the Republican Party endorsed the 
Moscow political arrangement on which the 
contracting parties have already placed con- 
flicting interpretations. 

Of course, if there is tangible evidence of 
constructive international agreements, these 


should be supported. The assumption that 
such agreements have been made, when there 
is no evidence to bear out that assumption, 
most decidedly argues against an endorse- 
ment. 

There is a campaign developing to per- 
suade both parties to adopt similar declara- 
tions of foreign policies when no one can 
be sure what the administration’s foreign 
policy is now or will be. 

Furthermore, in view of the administra- 
tion’s record of irregular shortcuts, and by- 
passing or ignoring the clear intent of Con- 
gress, who can trust it? 

Time and time again the clear meaning of 
words have been twisted or distorted and the 
intent of Congress has been altered and ex- 
panded by Executive decrees, 

One thing alone is certain under the left 
wing New Dealers, our foreign policy will 
be shaped and interpreted to make it neces- 
sary to keep in effect the despotic regula- 
tions and management of business, labor, and 
agriculture. The restoration of the rights 
of the States and basic American rights of 
the individual is one of the big issues in- 
volved in the next campaign. 

It will not come at the end of the war, 
if the little dominant group of New Dealers 
planning a foreign patterned national socialist 
state are not kicked out at the next election, 

The inevitable end of their policy will be 
the destruction of individual opportunity and 
enterprise and ultimately the Republic, and 
the destruction of collective bargaining by 
free and independent labor unions. 

Certainly the grdvity of world and domestic 
affairs calls for the orderly democratic process 
and the presentation to the electors of the 
Republic, a constructive viewpoint, I fully 
respect the motives of some who are initiat- 
ing the movement for complete agreement on 
the whole issue of foreign policy. But I be- 
lieve the record of this administration and 
the history of popular government demon- 
strates that it would work out to the detri- 
ment of the country as a whole and especial- 
ly is that true when mass propaganda to the 
Army is being urged by our pseudo liberals. 

It is of vital importance that the party 
lines should now be drawn for next Novem- 
ber against life-term candidate Roosevelt and 
the group of managers for the totalitarian 
state. 5 

I believe there are developing dangers to 
our Nation which the Republican Party must 
confront intelligently, firmly, and coopera- 
tively. We must act courageously and de- 
cisively if these dangers are to be avoided and 
our country is once more put on the high 
road of sound government. 

International problems are of the great- 
est importance. 

The sacrifices of our fighting forces must be 
translated into enduring world tranquility. 
If we do less, we will not have kept the faith. 
But always we must remember world tran- 
quility, like charity, begins at home, and we 
cannot go out and do our full share in re- 
organizing, rehabilitating, and regenerating 
the world when our own domestic affairs are 
not well ordered. 


Presentation of Wisconsin Flag to Mayor 
of Philadelphia Address by Senator 
Wiley, of Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Rxconp an address delivered by me 
on the occasion of the presentation of a 
Wisconsin State flag to the mayor of 
Philadelphia for use in connection with 
the display of State flags in Independence 
Hall, on March 24, 1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


It is an honor for me to be present with you 
people today, in this hallowed hall. Inde- 
pendence Hall is a patriotic shrine for all 
America. It is a cathedral of American hopes 
and American ideals. 

As we step across its threshold we embrace 
the memories of those great men who lived 
in the formative period of our Nation. Here 
in this very hall Washington and Jefferson, 
Franklin and Adams, Hamilton and Lee, 
Hancock, Sherman, Morris, Rush, Wilson, and 
Livingston, and other great nation-builders 
met and discussed the affairs of state. 1 

Every schoolboy knows the story of Inde- 
pendence Hall. It is the first place we want 
to see when we come to Philadelphia. My 
visit here today brings back pleasant memo- 
ries of former years when, as a young man, 
I walked through these sacred halls, 

As I entered the building today, I felt 
the same thrill, the same fervor that I did 
in my first visit. 

The history of this building dates from 
that chilly morning in 1732 when the 30 
members of the Provincial Assembly met in 
the still uncompleted Statehouse. 

This building on that sultry Fourth of July 
in 1776 saw the Declaration of Independence 
receive the signatures which made it official. 
It was here on July 16. 1775, that Washington 
was given command of the Continental Army, 
It was here on July 9, 1778, that the Thir- 
teen Colonies were welded into a union by 
the ratification of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, 

It was here on September 17, 1787, that the 
Constitution was drawn. It was here in 1648 
that the draped body of John Quincy Adams 
lay in state in the same room where his 
father had fought for independence. It was 
here some 4 years later that a funeral proces- 
sion bearing torches arrived at midnight with 
the body of Henry Clay. 

This building saw Independence Square 
thronged with people singing deliriously as 
Richmond fell. It was here just 2 weeks later 
that a double file of soldiers marched in lock- 
step to the south door of Independence Hall 
bearing on their shoulders the casket of the 
martyred Lincoln. 

Independence Square is alive with the 
memories of the famous 100 working days 
with George Washington presiding in his 
high-backed chair, and turning now and then 
to speak to the aging Benjamin Franklin. 

Independence Square saw the creation of 
the Federal Government and the Constitu- 
tion, the Army, the Navy, and the mint. It 
was here that the Jay Treaty was debated and 
ratified. It was here that Washington was 
inaugurated for a second term. It was here 
on September 17, 1796, that he delivered his 
farewell address. 

Independence Square for three-quarters of 
a century was the stage on which the great 
drama of a new nation was unfolded. We 
could say of Independence Square, as Byron 
said of Greece, “Where’er we tread, ‘tis 
haunted holy ground.” 

The corporeal heritage ot those stirring 
days lives here in Philadelphia, but the spirit 
of independence and freedom which was 
born in these halls lives today in the hearts 
and minds of men and women and children 
all over America. It is a proud part of the 
birthright of every American. It is a part 
of the heritage of each of our States. 

I come from a section of the country about 
which the founding fathers knew little or 
nothing, but down through the years we, 
too, have lived and breathed in the spirit 
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of this glorious heritage whose shrine is here 
in Philadelphia. I bring to Independence 
Hall today the flag of a State about which the 
founding fathers scarcely dreamed 

Of course, Wisconsin’s vast area of some 
56,000 square miles had already been trav- 
ersed by the French explorers. That French 
period began with Jean Nicolet’s voyage to 
the heart of Wisconsin in 1634 and it ended 
with the Treaty of Paris in 1763. It was a 
period when Wisconsin was a far-flung fringe 
on the French-Canadian life which had its 
heart along the St. Lawrence River. It was 
through the historic gateway of the St. Law- 
rence River that Wisconsin was discovered 
and explored more than three centuries ago 
by the men of New France. 

It is not my purpose to discuss here today 
the history of this land crossed by the great 
glaciers more than a million years ago. It 
is not my purpose to tell you a story of 
timber and trapping, of the stark daring of 
frontier life in the northland, of the century 
when we were the favored recruiting ground 
of the French, of the courageous explorations 
by the missionaries, of the alliance which 
the Wisconsin Indians made in 1778 with 
George Rogers Clark. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the two 
centuries of romance which preceded the 
days when Wisconsin emerged from the wind- 
ing Indian trails unto the broad highways 
of a great agricultural, dairying, and indus- 
trial State. 

I am interested, however, in recalling to 
your minds the fact that when John Jay 
and John Adams went to Paris to join Ben- 
jamin Franklin, the fate of the West and the 
fate of Wisconsin was at stake. There was 
a treaty signed on September 3, 1783, and 
under the terms of that treaty, Wisconsin 
was included in the United States. 

Again at the time of the War of 1812, the 
fate of Wisconsin was dependent upon a 
European treaty. The Treaty of Ghent ended 
European control in the Northwest, and Wis- 
consin Territory was still a part of the United 
States. 

It is well tcday that in this birthplace of 
independence we recall that this Wisconsin 
flag represented a territory once dominated by 
European control. 

For the most part, during the Revolutionary 
days. my State was a land of virgin forests, 
inhabited only by the painted tribesmen of 
Wisconsin. Its towering pines reached up- 
ward to the sky, and its great lakes, Superior 
and Michigan, and the great Father. of 
Waters, the Mississippi River, were known 
only to few, and they only thought of them 
as names associated with distant lands. 

But now, thank God, this State which I 
have the honor to represent in the United 
States Senate is one with the Original Thir- 
teen, We are one country—one people, 

It is a great happiness I am experiencing 
today. I bring to you the flag of my Com- 
monwealth to be placed in this sacred de- 
pository along with the other State flags as 
a symbol of national unity. Each of our flags 
becomes a part of the greater flag—the red, 
the white, and the blue—of America. Each 
flag symbolizes a star in the firmament of 
the United States. 

This Commonwealth, which I have the 
honor of representing and which was little 
known in the days when this Nation was born, 
now has a population comparable to that of 
the Thirteen Original Colonies. In the State 
of Wisconsin we have great and beautiful 
cities, fertile farm lands, sparkling brooks, 
thousands of inland lakes, and great rivers— 
a land singulerly blessed by the Creator, and 
extending from the rolling hill country of 
southern Wisconsin to the pine-crowned 
Apostle Islands of the Chequamegon Bay of 
Lake Superior and from the rugged western 
sentinel cliffs of the Mississippi to the broad 
expanse of sandy beaches fronting Lake 
Michigan. 


Wisconsin, thoroughly American, is a melt- 
ing pot of the strong races of the world— 
races who have met here and formed a great 
sturdy and industrious people. 

Though, according to the rich historical 
lore of Wisconsin, our State made provisions 
for a flag as early as 1863, it was not until 
1913 that our State flag was officially adopted. 
Since our State flag consists of the State 
coat-of-arms, it is interesting for us to brief- 
ly consider the history of the great seal and 
the coat-of-arms of Wisconsin. 

Our State was admitted to the Union on 
May 29, 1848, and on June 21 of that year 
the first great seal of the State was engraved. 
Governor Nelson Dewey didn't like the first 
great seal of the State, however, and in 1851 
he took steps to have a more satisfactory one 
provided, We are told that when he went 
to New York he carried with him a design 
which had been prepared at his request by 
Chanceloi John H. Lathrop, of the University 
of Wisconsin. 

It was said that Governor Dewey took the 

design with him with the intention of hav- 
ing it engraved. According to the story, as 
he was walking down Wall Street, he met 
Edward G. Ryan, afterward Chief Justice of 
the Supereme Court of Wisconsin. Governor 
Dewey showed Mr. Ryan the design and Mr. 
Ryan pointed out several features which he 
disapproved, That discouraged Governor 
Dewey and he abandoned the design. 
. Then the two men sat down together on 
the steps of one of the banks on Wall Street 
and worked out the design which is today 
the present coat-of-arms and the great seal 
of the State. The new seal was practically 
a reproduction of the seal of 1851, though 
some changes were made. 

The coat-of-arms of the State of Wisconsin 
is in reality a part of the State seal and 
consists of a quartered shield—the quarters 
bearing respectively a plow for agriculture, 
an arm and hammer to represent manufac- 
turing, a shovel and pick to represent min- 
ing, and an anchor to represent navigation. 

In the center of the shield there is a smaller 
shield with 13 upright bars as shown in the 
coat-of-arms of the United States. Around 
the smaller shield is a double circle or garter 
on which appears the motto of the United 
States “E Pluribus Unum.” The motto and 
sea] of the United States were both included 
as symbols of Wisconsin's loyalty to -the 
Union. 

Beneath the larger shield is a pyramid of 
pig lead and a cornucopia or horn of plenty. 
The lead indicates Wisconsin's mineral wealth 
and the cornucopia indicates the general re- 
sources for prosperity in Wisconsin. 

There are two supporters of the larger 

shield. The dexter or right supporter is a 
sailor holding a coll of rope which repre- 
sents labor by water. On the left or sinister 
side there is a yeoman with his left hand 
resting on a pick. He represents labor by 
hand. 
Just above the shield is the form of the 
badger from which our State derives its 
familiar designation as the Badger State. 
Above the crest on a banner is the word 
“Forward,” the motto of the State of Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. Chairman, I present this flag not only 
to be a part of a State display of flags, but 
to emphasize that unity of purpose, that 
oneness of ideals by which we as a Nation 
may go forward. 

Here in Independence Hall today, it is well 
for us to reconsecrate ourselves to the beliefs 
which. first found their expression in this 
hallowed place; to rededicate our lives to the 
cause which was born in Independence 
Square to recovenant our faith in our way 
of life; to rekindle in our hearts the fervor 
and the flame of loyalty and devotion of a 
united people to the United States. There 
are challenges today as great as those which 
confronted the men who from this hall be- 
gan a crusade which has given us the greatest 
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land and the greatest people which the world 
has known since the beginning of.time. 

It is my hope that we will meet the chal- 
lenge of this ruthless era with the same sin- 
cerity and abiding faith which characterized 
the men of Independence Hall. In that high 
hope, Mr. Chairman, I present this flag as a 
symbol of Wisconsin's devotion to the unity 
of this great land. 


Men Make the Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. DAVID I. WALSH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I ask to have inserted in the 
Appendix of the Rxcoxbp a radio address 
recently delivered by Rear Admiral Louis 
E. Denfeld, United States Navy, entitled 
“Men Make the Navy.” 

Attention is called not only to the high 
praise given to the enlisted men but to 
the following statement: 


Anyone holding the notion that the Japa- 
nese can be quickly subdued after the defeat 
of Germany should talk to men who have 
come back from the Pacific. These men know 
that the toughest battles are yet to be fought. 
They know that the fight will be harder and 
Ionger and the cost in the lives of our men 
will be greater than the expectations ex- 
pressed by those who are remote from the 
realities of this war. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


I appreciate the opportunity Hanson Bald- 
win, the distinguished military editor of the 
New York Times, has given me to tell you 
about the men of the Navy, about your son 
and the son of the neighbor next door. 

A bluejacket, attempting to describe him- 
self, recently wrote: 

“A sailor is a man who gets too little sleep, 
does every imaginable job at any imaginable 
hour, never knows where he is going, can 
seldom tell where he’s been—yet accepts the 
worst with complete resignation, and last, 
but not least—he really kinda likes it.“ 

The description is incomplete. The blue- 
jacket failed to mention that the sailor will 
face any ordeal unafraid. He failed to men- 
tion a bluejacket quality which arises in 
combat. That quality is va'or. 

Men make the Navy. It is an old axiom 
of the sea that a good ship with an inferior 
crew is seldom a match for a good crew with 
an inferior ship. It should be the source of 
assurance and pride to Americans to know 
that in this war the United States Fleet is 
fortunate in having both good ships and able 
men to sail in them. It is the quality of these 
men which has accounted in large part for 
our initial success at sea and it is their qual- 
ity which holds the promise of eventual 
victory. 

In the short time since the outbreak of 
hostilities we have succeeded in building the 
greatest and most powerful fleet in the his- 
tory of the world. A similarly remarkable ac- 
complishment is the fact that in that short 
time we have also been able to find, train, 
and man our fighting ships with unprece- 
dented numbers of men from civilian pur- 
suits who, by their performance, have proved 
themselves worthy of the finest traditions of 
the Navy. 
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The large majority of men who now man 
our Navy have come from our farms and out 
of our factories and offices. They had little 
or no tradition in the sea. Most had never 
before been afloat on the broad blue ocean, 
Three years ago the total strength of the Navy 
in men and officers was 161,000. Today that 
strength is approximately 2,400,000. These 
men have had to learn a new art; they have 
had to acquire it rapidly and put it to use 
quickly. 

The launching of a ship is only the begin- 
ning of the task of creating a great Navy. 
The end of that process is battle with the 
enemy. Everyone is familiar with the be- 
ginning and end of this process; our great 
shipbuilding program; our successes in com- 
bat at sea. But few understand the middle 
process, the hard, tedious, exacting period in 
which new ships and raw recruits are molded 
into one efficient instrument of destruction. 
It is during this process as well as in combat 
that the American bluejacket proves his 
worth, 

From the beginning of his service the 
bluejacket pursues a continuous process of 
training. At boot camp he learns to drill, 
to get along with his fellows and he acquires 
a little of the language, traditions, and ways 
of the Navy. He learns a new trade or, if he 
has a trade, finds where best his special skill 
may be employed. This is an important 
process, for the Navy is an organization of 
experts. Above and below deck the modern 
warship is a vast and complicated mechanism 
and to assure the proper maintenance and 
control of this mechanism, the men aboard 
her must become specialists. 

The bluejacket may go on to further train- 
ing ashore and then to sea to join the fleet or 
advance base forces, 

He finds life afloat an exacting routine. 
He must always be on his toes and alert, 
His work is never done. In enemy waters he 
may be on continuous duty for 24 or 36 hours 
and sometimes longer. While he is ordi- 
narily on duty 8 out of every 24 hours, there 
is always a great deal of ship-keeping, repair- 
ing, and drill to consume the hours not spent 
on watch. Even aboard modern fighting 
ships, where every possible provision has 
been made for the comfort of the men, life 
is confining. He may be weeks away from 
shore; months and even years away from 
home. 

Yet his morale is high, he is proud of his 
job and he is performing it with competence 
and spirit. He is the backbone of our fleet. 
Without his patfence, skill, and dependability 
our ships could not be the great fighting 
weapons they have proved to be. Without 
his keen sense of duty and cool courage under 
fire, success in combat would be impossible. 

I am not referring to outstanding acts of 
spectacular heroism. I mean the kind of 
courage which must be expected aboard ship, 
but which, when it is demonstrated, never 
fails to be impressive. The bluejacket’s 
courage and ingenuity is most frequently 
shown in his ability to perform his duty un- 
der grim circumstances in perfect coordina- 
tion with his shipmates, working and fight- 
ing as a team, 

The record of courageous group action is 
written in every report of battle in this war. 
Universally these reports contain the high- 
est commendation of the commanding officer 
for both men and officers. 

Here is an excerpt from the action report 
of the commanding officer of an aircraft 
carrier which took part in the Battle of the 
Coral Sea: 

“The performance of all personnel was 
magnificent. I cannot say too much in 
praise of the conduct of the personnel, of the 
Officers and men of the ship and her squad- 
rons, The finest traditions of the naval 
service Were upheld in every respect. Every 
last officer and man performed his duty with 
the greatest credit to himself, his family, and 
his country.” 


A report of the encounter of a United 
States battleship with a Japanese force con- 
tains this paragraph: 

“The conduct of the entire complementy 
officers and men, without exception, was 
highly exemplary. Particularly noteworthy 
was the performance of machine-gun crews 
and other exposed station personnel. The 
efficiency of machine-gun crews and the 
tenacity with which they individually and 
collectively served their guns was so univer- 
sally noted that it is almost impossible to 
single out individuals for special commenda- 
tions without doing injustice to all others.” 

From a cruiser, which suffered the heaviest 
enemy fire, comes the following account: 

“Investigation has brought to light nothing 
but the most courageous performance of duty 
on the part of every officer and man. 

“Control parties and gun crews in the ex- 
posed positions stood to their stations under 
a most devastating fire of shell, shrapnel, and 
splinters, 

“In the engine rooms and fire rooms, officers 
and men worked in the dark, in gas masks, 
and in thick smoke and great heat from the 
fires above, to maintain power until their ef- 
forts were no longer effective. Then blindly, 
hand in hand, and supporting the wounded 
they opened the armored hatches and made 
their way either forward or aft to the upper 
decks. Drills blindfolded have prepared 
them for just such a contingency.” 

I have quoted from these action reports be- 
cause in the ordeal of battle the qualities of 
men are given their clearest test. Yet the 
record of the men in the Navy is not confined 
to battle reports, Commanding officers in 
combat areas and in all branches of the serv- 
ice—surface forces, air arm, submarine sery- 
ice, construction battalions, amphibious 
forces, the medical and engineering corps— 
reports from all of them reflect abundant 
gratitude for the caliber of men going out to 
the combat zones. 

What I have said about the courage and 
devotion of the bluejacket can be said with 
equal emphasis about the Naval Reserve offi- 
cer. Too little public recognition is given to 
the splendid and vital role which the Reserve 
officer is playing in the success of the Navy in 
this war. With the exception of top com- 
mand of the largest vessels and posts requir- 
ing long experience and training in naval tac- 
tics, the great majority of officers in the fleet 
are Reserves. 

With a fleet of considerably more than 30,- 
000 vessels of all types, and with a supply of 
some 6,500 regular Navy officers—exclusive 
of those in aviation and engineer duty—the 
vital role which the Reserve Naval officer 
must play in this war can readily be seen. 
Aboard our battleships and cruisers and in 
Naval aviation between 85 and 90 percent of 
the officers are reserves. Reserves account 
for approximately 75 percent of the officers 


on our newest type destroyers. In the nor- 


mal complement of our submarines, 50 per- 
cent of the officers are reservists, And aboard 
our old destroyers, our new destroyer escorts, 
and on submarine chasers, torpedo boats, 
auxiliaries of all types and in our amphibious 
forces, young reserve officers account for 
nearly 100 percent of the officer personnel; 
oy than 1 percent are officers of the regular 
avy. 

Two or three years ago, the average re- 
serve officer, like the average bluejacket, was 
in a civilian job or civilian school. He en- 
tered the Navy for the duration. He brought 
with him a deep sense of duty to his country, 
his American ingenuity and resourcefulness, 
and in most instances, the professional train- 
ing he acquired in civilian pursuits. The 
rest the Navy taught him. He has had con- 
siderable war experience since Pearl Harbor 
and he has advanced rapidly in accordance 
with his ability to demonstate his capacity 
for new and higher duties, 

The Navy has found, for instance, that 
the reserve officers with early experience in 
command of armed guard crews aboard mer- 


from the Pacific. 
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chant vessels have proved a continuing 
source of officers for combatant ships, small 
craft, and amphibious forces. With the 
urgent need for large numbers of competent 
officers, age has proved no bar to promotion 
where able performance of duty has been 
demonstrated. r 

In the invasion of Sicily the officers who 
brought our troops ashore were ensigns and 
junior lieutenants in command of landing 
craft, A war correspondent provided a clear 
description of their part in that engagement 
when he said: 

“After being with them through this oper- 
ation, I must say my respect for the Navy 
is great. The personnel for this great task 
had to be built as quickly as the fleet itself. 
There were 1,000 officers staffing these new- 
type invasion ships, and less than 20 of them 
were regular Navy men. The rest were all 
erstwhile civilians trained almost overnight 
into seadogs. The bulk of the assault craft 
came across the ocean under their own 
power. They are flat-bottomed and not ad- 
dicted to deep-water sailing. Their skippers 
were all youngsters of scant experience. As 
one Navy man said, this heterogeneous fleet 
was navigated across the Atlantic mainly by 
spitting into the wind. 

“Fewer than a third of the sailors on our 
ship were regular Navy. And most of that 
third hadn’t been in the Navy many years. 
Most of our crew were young peacetime land- 
lubbers who became sailors only because of 
the war and who were longing to get back 
to civil life.” 

In every ocean where this war is being 
fought—on the surface, below it and above 
it, and on enemy beaches—officers and men 
of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps and Coast 
Guard are writing a valiant chapter in the 
history of the United States. 

These men are fighting and dying for you 
and me. Naval casualties in the war so far 
have reached a total of 33,303, Our men on 
the fighting fronts are encountering great 
hardships with a smile so that you, their 
families, may be secure in this great free 
country of ours. 

But you have a responsibility too. You 
must back them up. They can only do their 
best when they know their families and 
friends are wholeheartedly behind them. 
Write them often; write them encouraging 
letters; let them know that what they are 
doing is being appreciated at home. 

The men of the Navy face this new year 
with confidence. Yet they know it is folly to 
speculate on a date for victory. Anyone hold- 
ing the notion that the Japanese can be 
quickly subdued after the defeat of Ger- 
many should talk to men who have come back 
These men know that the 
toughest battles are yet to be fought. They 
know that the fight will be harder and longer, 
and the cost in the lives of our men will be 
greater than the expectations expressed by 
those who are remote from the realities of 
this war. 

They know that our enemies still possess 
vast reserves in material and personnel not 
yet brought into operations on the battlefield 
and on the high seas. In spite of the Navy's 
many successes since Pearl Harbor, the main 
Japanese battle force is still intact and re- 
mains a constant threat that must inevitably 
be dealt with. 

Our fighting men know the temper of the 
enemy. They know that he is cruel, cunning, 
and ruthless, and endowed with extraordinary 
stamina when his back is against the wall. 

The road to Tokyo and final victory is long 
and hazardous. We at home must condition 
ourselves to this fact and resolve to strive 
unceasingly to do all we can to lighten the 
burden of those who are bearing the brunt of 
battle overseas and on the seas. To keep 
faith with these men, we must abandon the 
habit of speculating on a time schedule for 
the future progress of the war and we must 
dedicate all our energy and determination to 
the tremendous job ahead, 
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Proposed Extension of Social Security 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “Proposed Extension of the So- 
cial Security Program, With Special Ref- 
erence to Health and Medical Aspects,” 
delivered by I. S. Falk, Director, Bureau 
of Research and Statistics, Social Se- 
curity Board, at the Massachusetts Con- 
ference of Social Work, at Boston, Mass., 
on December 2, 1943. I have obtained 
from the Public Printer an estimate of 
the cost of printing this address. The 
estimated cost is $135. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

1 

Historically, it is pecullarly fitting that this 
conference should consider the health as- 
pects of social security plans. It was here, 
in Massachusetts, that the public health 
movement of the United States received 
much of its first great impetus. And it is 
especially significant that in the classical 
Report of the Massachusetts Sanitary Com- 
mission (1850), Lemuel Shattuck saw and 
showed clearly not only the interrelations 
among poverty, sickness, and dependency 
but also the potential role of health services 
in the welfare of society and the pursuit 
of happiness. 

In the 93 years which have elapsed since 
the appearance of the Shattuck report, there 
have been advances in environmental sani- 
tation and other aspects of public health 
which have transformed society. Medicine 
has become a science and has attained high 
levels of effectiveness. But we have yet to 
organize our health services so as to assure 
the availability of modern medical services 
to all who need them and can benefit from 
them. The proper test is not that health 
is better today than it was a decade or a 
generation or a century ago or in some other 
country, nor that medicine and public health 
accomplish more now than then. By such 
comparisons, health provisions were good in 
1900 or perhaps even in 1850. The valid test 
is whether we do well and effectively today 
what we know how to do and can do. By 
this test we find no ground for complacence. 

For this audience I do not need to review 
the fundamental importance of health meas- 
ures and of medical care in the prevention 
of destitution and in the building of a strong 
and democratic society. You see in your 
own work the extent to which sickness, dis- 
ability, and postponable death destroy the 
economic independence of individuals and 
families. You know that much suffering 
and dependency could have been prevented 
by adequate and timely service. You are 
aware of the opportunities for therapy or 
rehabilitation which are missed because there 
is no way of paying for needed services. 
Those of you who have been especially con- 
cerned with the problems of children know to 
what extent we are failing to utilize modern 
medicine to protect and strengthen the gen- 
eration which will soon inherit this country. 

The public was shocked by the number of 
young men—about half of the first 3,000,000 
called up to serve in the armed forces—who 
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were rejected because of diseases and physical 
defects, many of which could have been pre- 
vented or were still remediable. 

There is widespread and insistent public 
demand that these and similar conditions 
shall not continue; that our country shall 
come into the heritage of health services and 
health security made possible by the progress 
of science and the wealth of our resources. 

This demand has not come primarily be- 
cause of new or startling discoveries in the 
laboratory or clinic. It has emerged, by al- 
most imperceptible degrees, from public edu- 
cation—from knowledge of what modern 
medicine can do through effective and gen- 
eral application, and from awareness that 
there are ways of accomplishing such appli- 
cation. It is therefore not surprising that 
the demand for strengthened and broadened 
health services takes practical form within 
the framework of plans for social security. 

The fullest measure of security rests upon 
the assurance of opportunity to work and 
earn a living in an economy organized to pro- 
duce abundantly. To whatever extent this 
goai is met, social security must also include 
provision for continuity of income during 
periods when family livelihood is threatened 
by sickness or by the unemployment or pre- 
mature death of the breadwinner, or his dis- 
ablement or retirement in old age. World- 
wide experience has shown that social security 
in this narrower sense of income maintenance 
can be most effectively attained through com- 
prehensive contributory social insurance 
measures supplemented by public assistance 
to meet individual need. New plans for social 
security will not be complete nor economi- 
cally sound unless they include measures de- 
signed to make available to every member of 
the community certain basic services—among 
the most important of which are the health 
services. 

m 

The objective of an adequate health pro- 
gram for our times can be stated very simply. 
We must assure, for all persons, access to 
all essential services, including both preven- 
tive and therapeutic services, according to 
the medical need and without regard for the 
ability of the individual to pay at the time 
the services are received. 

With some important exceptions which I 
shall mention later, this country has in peace- 
time a nearly adequate volume of medical fa- 
cilities and a nearly adequate number of 
physicians. Unfortunately, neither the facil- 
ities nor the medical personnel are distributed 
throughout the country entirely in relation 
to the need for services. Moreover, the exist- 
ing resources of facilities and personnel are 
not in fact available to large numbers of 
persons who cannot surmount the barrier of 
costs which stands between them and the 
doctor, the laboratory, or the hospital. Large 
numbers of persons go without badly needed 
care, hesitant to undertake financial burdens 
or reluctant to accept “charity” or “free 
services” even where these are available. The 
practice of modern medicine, moreover, calls 
for the use of a variety of necessarily costly 
laboratory techniques and specialized skills 
and equipments which are not available in 
the office of the individual doctor. With 
every passing year, medicine becomes a more 
intricate and more complicated science, de- 
manding the coordinated skills of general 
practitioners, specialists, laboratory tech- 
nicians, and the hospital. Our modern med- 
ical schools train young men and women to 
practice coordinated medicine, as members 
of groups and teams. Yet—outside of hos- 
pitals—medicine continues to be practiced 
primarily by more or less isolated individuals. 
Though organized practice develops, its 
gtowth is at less than a snail’s pace. Each 
advance in medical science underscores the 
need to solve problems relating to the costs 
of medical care and the need to coordinate 
services. 
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The financial solution—access to needed 
services without barriers of cost—may be at- 
tained through either of two major patterns. 
Both community health services and individ- 
ual medical care may, like education, be pro- 
vided as a public service. According to this 
pattern, governmental agencies would finance 
the program from general tax revenues, and 
would provide all needed facilities and hire 
all needed personnel, Every member of the 
community would be entitled to call upon 
these services to. whatever extent he needed 
them, This would be “public medicine” or 
“State medicine”—using these as descriptive 
terms rather than emotional epithets. We 
have a great deal of public medicine now, 
and its volume grows steadily. 

On the other hand, the community health 
services alone—sanitation, control of com- 
municable diseases, and other public-health 
measures—might continue as governmental 
services, supported from general taxation, 
while medical services for the individual 
would be provided through a contributory 
social insurance system. In this case, med- 
ical care would be financed through regular 
contributions to a social insurance trust fund 
made by all employed workers—whether self- 
employed or employed by others, These con- 
tributions would entitle insured workers and 
their dependents to receive all needed serv- 
ices without further payment; the doctors, 
laboratories, hospitals, and other groups 
would be paid for their services by the social 
insurance fund. Contributions might also 
be made on behalf of other groups in the 
population—soclal insurance beneficiaries, 
recipients of public assistance, persons en- 
gaged on public works projects, persons in 
the armed forces—who would thus become 
members of the social insurance system and 
entitled to medical care on the same basis 
as workers who had contributed from their 
earnings. Thus, virtually the entire popu- 
lation would receive individual medical serv- 
ices through the social insurance system. 

You will readily appreciate that the first of 
these two major alternatives—public medical 
service—would involve the more extensive 
changes in present medical practice. Many 
persons argue that because it offers the 
greater—perhaps the only—assurance that 
medical care will be available to everybody 
who needs it, public medical care Is the al- 
ternative to be preferred. In countries where 
modern medical facilities and trained person- 
nel are very limited, government provision of 
hospitals and clinics and operation of these 
facilities with salaried medical personnel 
may offer the greatest promise of speedy and 
effective health protection. For the United 
States, however, it might not be considered as 
practicable or, at any rate, as acceptable a 
pattern. 

At all events, directing my attention pri- 
marily to social insurance possibilities, I 
shall not explore further the possibilities of 
a general public medical service. I shall dis- 
cuss at this time only the question whether 
we can achieve all our major objectives 
through coordinating community health 
services provided by general tax funds and 
individual medical care financed through 
social insurance. A properly designed social 
insurance system, built upon existing medi- 
cal practices and arrangements, can assure 
access to needed medical services for 90 per- 
cent or more of our population at the outset, 
and eventually for every group which should 
obtain such service through the social in- 
surance system. Such a plan would have a 
solid financial foundation. 

The medical services of a comprehensive 
social insurance system should, of course, 
be coordinated with the cash benefits—which 
assure continuity of income when earnings 
are interrupted by temporary or permanent 
disability—thus providing the means of sub- 
sistence without which medical care may be 
meaningless. 
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If the objectives discussed earlier are to 
be achieved, the social insurance system 
would cover all workers. Building upon the 
present old-age and survivors insurance sys- 
tem, we might say that in addition to the 
employments now covered, it should in- 
clude agricultural labor, domestic service, 
Government employment, employment for 
nonprofit institutions, self-employment in 
both agriculture and business, and miscel- 
laneous employments now excluded. With 
such a coverage, the insured workers and 
their dependent wives and children would 
normally constitute about 85 percent of 
the population. As I suggested earlier, other 
persons—such as the needy and social in- 
surance beneficiarles—might be qualified to 
receive medical care through contributions 
to the social insurance system made on their 
behalf. 

Under a unified social insurance system of 
which medical care insurance was a part, 
there would need to be only a single contribu- 
tion to the insurance fund for all types of 
benefits. Employers would submit one pay- 
roll report, and self-employed persons a 
& single report of income. The same earn- 
ings records would serve for determining 
rights to any type of benefit. The funds 
available for particular types, however, might 
be segregated. It would seem necessary to 
set aside a definite proportion of the con- 
tribution income to pay for medical services. 

Ideally, the social insurance system should 
include provisions for any needed medical 
service—services of the general practitioner 
and the specialist, use of laboratory and X- 
ray facilities, hospitalization, dental care, 
home nursing, and prescribed drugs, medi- 
cines and appliances. At the outset, how- 
ever, it may be necessary to provide more 
limited benefits—not because people are un- 
willing to pay for all types of services, but 
because we lack facilities and trained per- 
sonnel to furnish some of the services to all 
persons who need them and would seek them 
if the present barriers of cost were removed. 
This is the situation particularly with re- 
spect to dental care. Home nursing presents 
similar problems, in addition to the need for 
extensive adjustments in the arrangements 
under which the service would be furnished. 
Consequently, it would be wiser to omit these 
services at the outset, but to provide for their 
inclusion as soon as practicable. It may 
also be undesirable for the social insurance 
system to meet the costs of any except un- 
usually expensive medicines and appliances. 

With these limitations, the insured worker 
and his family would still have access to a 
group of medical services which lend them- 
selves to sound integration: care from the 
family physician, together with specialist 
services, laboratory and other diagnostic and 
therapeutic facilities, hospitalization, and 
unusually expensive prescribed medicines and 
appliances. This limited program provides 
a suitable base from which to build toward 
the more comprehensive provisions. Ini- 
tially, an amount equal to 3 percent of pay 
rolls would probably suffice to furnish in- 
sured persons with the guaranteed services 
and commodities, and to provide adequate 
remuneratioh to doctors, hospitals, labora- 
tories, and others. 

In a Nation-wide, comprehensive system 
of social insurance there must be central 
determination of policies and standards to 
assure equitable treatment of all members 
of the system. But the actual administra- 
tion of the social-insurance benefits should 
be highly decentralized. Benefits would be 
claimed at or through local social-insurance 
offices, and all determinations requiring 
knowledge of Iccal conditions or individual 
circumstances would be made in the local 
communities. 

In the case of medical-care benefit, it is 
particularly important to distinguish be- 


tween the functions of centralized policy 
making and decentralized operation. In the 
first place, the social-insurance system would 
build upon existing facilities, personnel and 
arrangements, utilizing existing practitioners, 
hospitals, laboratories, and other personnel 
and facilities. It need not and should not 
interfere in any way with the essential pro- 
fessional aspects of medical practice or with 
the internal management of hospitals. 

When medical-care benefits first become 
available, most persons who have a family 
doctor would presumably continue to go to 
him. Others would select a dcctor from 
among all those available in the community. 
The only essential change which the insur- 
ance’ arrangement makes between physician 
and patient is in the method of payment. 
Instead of paying for medical service at the 
time it is received—when perhaps he can 
least afford it—or incurring a heavy debt, or 
unwillingly accepting free care or going with- 
out needed care because he cannot pay, the 
insured worker would pay for medical care 
for himself and his family by small deduc- 
tions from his earnings when he is employed. 
Instead of each family’s carrying the cost of 
its own care, whether that cost is very light 
or unbearably severe, every worker would 
pay only his proportionate share of the aver- 
age cost. Every employed person can afford 
to contribute an average percent of his earn- 
ings; it is the unequal incidence of individual 
medical costs which makes them a burden to 
the individual and a threat to family security. 

Just as each worker could choose his doctor 
from among all licensed practitioners of 
medicine who wished to participate in the 
insurance arrangement, so every doctor would 
have the right to accept or reject patients. 
Social insurance would enable the doctor to 
engage more fully in the practice of medi- 
cine, utilizing all modern techniques and 
laboratory aids, calling on specialists for ad- 
vice or service when needed, without concern 
for the individual patient's inability to pay. 
The doctor would also know that he would 
be paid for all his services to insured per- 
sons. 

The arrangements to pay doctors might 
take several forms, among which the doc- 
tors in each locality would choose which- 
ever they preferred. Doctors might be paid 
according to established fee schedules for 
each home visit, office visit, and so on. Fee 
schedules could be uniform for the entire 
country or might vary from one region or 
place to another, taking account of varia- 
tions among communities in customary fees 
and in overhead costs of practice. 

The method of payment which has come to 
be preferred by physicians in Great Britain, 
after considerable experience with fee sched- 
ules, is known as the capitation method. 
Under this method the doctor received a fixed 
amount per year for each person who chooses 
him, whether he is called upon to give much 
or little or no service to any particular indi- 
vidual during the year. This method re- 
quires that every insured person specify his 
intention to be on some doctor's list. So 
that doctors do not lose income to which 
they are entitled, capitation payments are 
made not only for those who have chosen a 
doctor but also for those who have not. Such 
payments and adjustment are, of course, 
made locally and not from the central office. 

Doctors who so choose might also be paid 
on a salary basis, whole time or part time. 
Or a combination of various methods might 
be used. Provision should also be made for 
equitable payments to organized groups of 
doctors. 

The hospitals, like the doctors, should be 
free to choose the method by which they 
would be paid. In discussions which we have 
had with hospital administrators and official 
committees of the hospital associations, it has 
been generally agreed that payment should 
be made direct to the hospital, whether by 
assignment of a fixed benefit amount for each 
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day of hospitalization or by payment of the 
reasonable cost of minimum necessary serv- 
ices, within fixed minimum and maximum 
limits. The method of payment to hospitals 
should not and need not interfere in any way 
with the hospital’s control of its own cus- 
tomary management and affairs. 

With such a general framework for medical 
services furnished through social insurance, 
the current pattern of professional relation- 
ships among people, doctors, and hospitals 
would not be changed in any basic way. This 
is the virtue of health insurance to those who 
wish to build by slow and measured evolu- 
tionary processes on the status quo. 
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If the approach to a health-insurance plan 
is primarily with respect to existing financial 
problems, the tendency is to leave treatment 
of the qualitative problems largely to the op- 
eration of forces and trends working within 
the professions. This is not to say, however, 
that an insurance plan designed along these 
lines should be or can be indifferent to the 
need for safeguarding and constantly im- 
proving the quality of services provided as 
insurance benefits. On the contrary, when 
contributions are compulsory, government 
cannot avoid responsibility for the quality 
of the benefits. 

In a system which builds upon the exist- 
ing and available resources in professional 
personnel, hospitals, and other facilities, I 
suggest that at least the following six pro- 
visions are essential to protect and promote 
the quality of the medical services— 

1. Access to necessary specialist and con- 
sultant services; 

2. Special rates of payment for services of 
the specialist when furnished by physicians 
who meet professional standards certifying 
their special skill; 

3. Access to necessary laboratory and re- 
lated aids to diagnosis and treatment; 

4. Payments for hospital care furnished in 
institutions which meet medical and hospi- 
tal professional standards applicable to insti- 
tutions furnishing general or limited varie- 
ties of service; 

5. Specifications which aid the development 
of organized group practice and coordinated 
medical, hospital, and community health 
services; and 

6. Financial support for professional educa- 
tion and for research. 

In establishing professional standards, the 
insurance system should obviously be ex- 
pected to lean heavily upon standards de- 
veloped by professional organizations. A 
competent advisory council, with adequate 
professional representation, would be essen- 
tial. 

The professional specialty boards have al- 
ready done basic spadework in certifying 
most of the qualified specialists in medicine. 
Large problems remain, but desirable solu- 
tions can undoubtedly be found by admin- 
istrators working in close collaboration with 
advisory bodies. 

In designating hospitals entitled to receive 
payments, the social-insurance system may 
be guided by existing accrediting procedures 
long accepted by the Nation’s hospitals. In- 
stitutions which cannot meet all the stand- 
ards applicable to large urban or metropolitan 
hospitals might nevertheless be accredited 
for all or limited varieties of cases, if their 
service is adequate to promote the health 
and safety of the hospitalized persons. The 
social-insurance system might also encourage 
the development and use of qualified institu- 
tions for the care of the chronic sick or of cor- 
responding facilities associated with general 
hospitals, thus providing more appropriate 
treatment for chronic patients and reserving 
the more elaborate and more expensive facili- 
ties of the general hospital for acute cases, 

The general policies for the acceptance of 
participating hospitals, the designation of 
specialists, and the arrangement for paying 
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doctors and hospitals should be determined 
centrally for the social-insurance system. 
This is a function of the administrator, 
guided by consultations with appropriate pro- 
fessional and other advisory bodies. The ap- 
plication of these policies, however, should be 
carried out through a thoroughly decentral- 
ized administration, operating at every level 
of administration, from the central to the 
local, with the help of advisory bodies which 
include representatives of the who 
furnish and those who pay for the benefits, 

I have stressed the point that a social- 
insurance system would be built upon exist- 
ing facilities and existing arrangements for 
medical care, changing ily the methods 
of payment.. I do not wish, however, to give 
the impression that our health services would 
remain in their present stage of development, 
By striving to give every doctor access to all 
necessary diagnostic and therapeutic aids in 
the treatment of every patient, whatever that 
patient’s economic circumstances, the system 
would advance the practice of medicine to- 
ward the standards which now prevail in the 
better hospitals or clinics. By removing the 
barriers of cost which today cause many per- 
sons to postpone seeking medical advice, it 
would stimulate early diagnosis and treat- 
ment and thus the prevention of much !lIness 
and disability. By guaranteeing the doctor a 
fair payment for his services it would enable 
doctors to practice in areas and communities 
which at present cannot provide him with a 
decent living. By guaranteeing payment for 
hospital service it would encourage the build- 
ing of hospitals and health centers in com- 
munities which can find the capital funds for 
such construction if on are assured of a 
continuing operatin come. 

There is ka additional obligation to take 
certain direct measures to improve the ade- 
quacy of existing health and medical services. 
Either from the social-insurance funds or 
from other public funds, money should be 
made available to construct hospitals and 
health centers in communities which cannot 
raise the necessary capital. Moreover, as in- 
dicated before, to advance the skill and knowl- 
edge which will promote prevention of dis- 
ease, and to assure progressive improvement 
in the quality of medical care, the social- 
insurance system might properly set aside a 
small fraction of the contribution income for 
the support of research and of professional 
education and training. 
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Having said this much about quality of 
care, I add a few words more in anticipation 
of disagreements which my remarks will 
invite. 

Am hy who accept the need for 
eae meme some will criticize the 
plan I have outlined as far too conservative 
and too timid. In particular, this group will 
object especially to permitting fee-for-service 
as one method of payment. 

There is little doubt that some of the most 
serious deficiencies of present-day medical 
practice result from the fee-for-service meth- 
od of payment, because it discourages early, 
preventive, or adequate care, especially among 
people of modest means, at the same time 
that it puts a premium on excessive treat- 
ment in some cases, inadequate treatment 
in others, and various types of fee-split- 
ting practices. Some of these objection- 
able features of, fee-for-service would be 
carried over into the insurance system de- 
spite precautions which may be taken. 
While the patient would no longer be barred 
from needed services, there would be a risk 
that some doctors would load unwarranted 
service charges on the insurance fund. Since 
the aggregate amounts available for all pay- 
ments to doctors would be limited, the result 
could be a competition for patients and for 
volume of service almost as inimical to pro- 
fessional standards as that which occurs to- 
day. Through the downward prorating of 
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physicians’ bills if they are excessive, the in- 
surance fund can be protected against ex- 
treme unwarranted costs. For the rest the 
problem would be largely a matter of intra- 
professional controls. 

I think that practitioners here, like physi- 
cians in Great Britain, would turn to a capi- 
tation or a salary basis of payment because 
they would learn by experience that these 
methods are more satisfactory for them as 
well as for their patients. Nevertheless I do 
not agree that the insurance system should 
bar the fee-for-service method. So long as 
a majority of doctors prefer or insist upon a 
fee basis, I think it should be accepted by the 
social-insurance system. At the same time it 
should give full opportunity for the develop- 
ment of organized group practice where this 
arrangement is preferred by doctors and in- 
sured persons. In other words, I am taking 
the position that the Insurance system should 
build upon what we have now and at the 
same time should build toward better ar- 
rangements by leaving latitude for change 
and improvement as rapidly as change is de- 
sired by or is acceptable to those who are 
most concerned. 

I will dismiss with a few words certain mis- 
leading criticisms of medical-care insurance 
which are being broadcast across the Nation. 
At this point I use carefully disinfected lan- 


guage. 

1. Medical benefits furnished through so- 
cial insurance are not “free medicine” or 
“free care.” It is of the essence that social 
insurance is contributory and that people 
pay for what they get. 

2. Expenditures for medical care through 
social insurance need be no greater than the 
amounts the population already spends, hit 
and miss. In supporting a larger volume of 
service and better service, more would be 
spent for the types of service included as 
insurance benefit than is customarily spent 
for them. Such an increase would be offset 
by savings from curtailing present levels of 
expenditures for useless services and services 
now furnished uneconomically. Moreover, 
coming in regular, budgeted, and average 
amounts, the insurance costs would not be 
burdensome or catastrophic for anyone, even 
if in the aggregate they were somewhat larger 
than the total amount now spent individually 
for medical care. We would absorb them in 
an. orderly fashion into the streams of our 
economy, just as we have absorbed the con- 
tribution costs of workmen's compensation, 
old-age and survivors’ insurance, and unem- 
ployment compensation. 

3. The medical insurance system would not 
destroy the “private practice” of medicine. 
It would strengthen and preserve the really 
essential elements of private practice—com- 
petition for patients or for annual income on 
the basis of satisfactory service, not on the 
size of a fee; free choice of doctor by the 
patient and the right to change; the right 
of the doctor to accept or reject patients; 
the right (and also the obligation) of the 
professions to participate in the determina- 
tion of all matters of high policy which affect 
the practice of their professions; and the 
opportunity of the practitioner to be wholly 
concerned with his patient’s medical needs 
irrespective of the patient’s pocketbook. 

4. The medical-insurance system would not 
weaken or destroy our voluntary hospital sys- 
tem. On the contrary, it would preserve to 
these hospitals their control over their own 
institutions and would guarantee them in- 
creased and assured continuity of Income so 
that their service to the public may be larger 
and better. 

5. The medical-insurance system need not 
and should not ignore noninsured needy per- 
sons. As I pointed out earlier, through pay- 
ments made on their behalf by publie agen- 
cles, the needy could be made entitled to the 
services provided for self-supporting families, 
Thus, one class of service would be available 
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for all—with dignity and self-respect for the 
patients, while physicians would be released 
from the concern to distinguish pay from 
part-pay and free patients. This arrange- 
ment would be more satisfactory than pres- 
ent or prospective programs of medical as- 
sistance, even with the improved financial 
arrangements under the Social Security Act 
already recommended by the Social Security 
Board. 
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With what assurances or what hopes can 
we look forward to more adequate health 
protection than the people of the United 
States now have? 

The formulation of objectives and methods 
is only the beginning. As you know, a spe- 
cific program of action was recently proposed 
to through a bill (S. 1161) intro- 
duced in the Senate by Senators WAGNER and 
Murray and in the House (H. R. 2861) by 
Representative Dry ank. That bill is notable 
in that for the first time it sets forth a com- 
prehensive national program of contributory 
social insurance, including medical-care pro- 
visions in sufficient detail to provide a basis 
for public discussion. Submitted by its spon- 
sors not as a final blueprint but as a basis 
for public discussion, its proposals deserve 
and invite thorough consideration, reasoned 
debate and constructive criticism. 

I believe that the great majority of the 
people of this county know that the ob- 
jectives of medical care insurance are sound; 
and they want more adequate service and are 
prepared to pay for it. The public and all 
the agencies of the Government most directly 
concerned—legislative and executive—need 
the help of persons with professional back- 
ground and knowldge to bring to light what 
is unsound in any specific plan that is pro- 
posed, and what are the sound and con- 
structive changes which may be desirable. 

We have not much time for public educa- 
tion and discussion if we are to grasp the op- 
portunity of achieving a comprehensive and 
well-designed system of social security in our 
time. If we wait until the potential dis- 
ruptions and crises of the post-war period 
are upon us before taking action, we may 
find ourselves with a hastily devised and in- 
adequate relief program, rather than a 
soundly conceived social insurance system, 
Once the general principles of a social in- 
surance program have been agreed upon, 
time is needed to work out detailed plans and 
procedures and administrative machinery, 
We could probably move fairly rapidly in ex- 
tending the cash benefit system, in which a 
substantial framework already exists. No 
responsible administrator would, however, 
want to begin operation of a medical care in- 
surance plan until he had had adequate time 
for consultation with all the professional and 
lay groups whose interests and knowledge and 
skills should be utilized in developing de- 
tailed policies and procedures, 

A period of full employment like the 
present is the most favorable time for in- 
Itlating a contributory social insurance pro- 

The initial impact of the contritu- 
tions would be more easily borne by workers 
and employers than at any other time. The 
new contributions will have a deflationary 
effect on the economy whenever a beginning 
is made. Deflationary pressures are needed 
now; they might not be wise in the immediate 
post-war period. 

If we extend social insurance coverage to 
all types of employment during the war, the 
great majority of the workers will come to 
the end of the war with rights to cash benes 
fits in case of unemployment, sickness, dis- 
abliity, retirement, or the death of the bread- 
winner and with access to medical care for 
themselves and members of their families, 
If we wait to extend the system until a period 
of limited employment, it may be years before 
large groups of workers could qualify for 
insurance protection. 
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If we decide now that we want medical- 
care insurance and if we develop the detailed 
plans now, the tens of thousands of doctors 
who are serving in the armed forces will, upon 
their return, find opportunities for civilian 
service, and with more latitude for individual 
choice as to how and where they will serve 
than they have had before. If each return- 
ing doctor must make his way back into indi- 
vidual practice wherever his chances seem 
best for establishing an adequate livelihood, 
it may take a long time to bring about a relo- 
cation of doctors and medical facilities in 
accordance with the medical needs of the 
population. 

Now—before the war ends—is the time to 
plan the peace for the years ahead. Such 
planning must be global. But it must also 
be national and local. And it must compre- 
hend not only political security, but eco- 
nomic and social security—freedom from 
want and from the fear of want—in order 
that men may live lives of dignity and human 
worth. Social security thus appears as a 
necessary condition for men to be free and 
independent. 

I believe there is increasing recognition 
that health protection would be among the 
most valuable, the most potent for the fu- 
ture, of all the benefits from a comprehensive 
program of social security. 


Termination of Government Fixed-Price 
War-Supply Contracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
issued by Hon. James F. Byrnes on Jan- 
uary 8, 1944, regarding termination of 
Government fixed-price war-supply con- 
tracts. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The Director of War Mobilization today 
issued a directive to all procurement agencies 
making immediately effective a uniform 
article for the termination of Government 
fixed-price war-supply contracts, and a state- 
ment of principles to be followed by such 
departments in determining costs. 

The directive was based upon a recom- 
mendation by Mr. B. M. Baruch and Mr, John 
Hancock. Mr. Baruch is in charge of the 
special unit in the Office of War Mobilization 
established by Director Byrnes to deal with 
war and post-war adjustment problems. Mr. 
Hancock is associated with Mr. Baruch in that 
work and is Chairman of the Joint Contract 
Termination Board, composed of representa- 
tives of the various departments, which 
Board has agreed to the article and the state- 
ment of principles today made effective for 
all departments. 

In releasing the recommendation of Mr. 
Baruch and Mr. Hancock, Director Byrnes 
stated that the Office of War Mobilization 
would keep in touch with the various de- 
partments in order to see that the policies 
adopted were made effective. He said that 
the unit headed by Mr. Baruch had made 
great progress in considering other phases of 
contract termination and in the development 
of policies to govern the disposition of sur- 
plus property. 


Director Byrnes said it was an important 
step toward eliminating the delay in a con- 
tractor getting his money and delay in the 
employee getting a job. 

Following is a letter from Mr. Baruch and 
Mr. Hancock to Director Byrnes, transmitting 
the uniform termination article and state- 
ment of principles: 

“Herewith we are transmitting with our 
approval, and the recommendation that they 
be made effective, a uniform termination 
article for Government fixed-price war-supply 
contracts and a statement of principles én 
the determination of costs, which have been 
drafted and unanimously agreed upon by 
the Joint Contract Termination Board, estab- 
lished at your direction on November 12; with 
representatives of the major war procure- 
ment agencies—War and Navy, Treasury, 
Maritime Commission, the R. F. C. subsid- 
iaries, and the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion, 

“To facilitate war procurement and be- 
cause of the need to insert this termination 
article into new war contracts and to give 
contractors the earliest opportunity to have 
this article included in their existing con- 
tracts, the joint board has asked that the 
termination article and cost statement be 
announced immedlately, in advance of the 
broader program of contract termination pol- 
icies on which we are working and which we 
will recommend to you. 

“This termination article and cost. state- 
ment deal with only two of the many as- 
pects of contract termination policies. They 
fill a long-felt need for a clear definition of 
what are the rights of the Government and 
contractors when war contracts are termi- 
nated; a definition that will be fair to con- 
tractors while protecting the Government, 
and the same definition to bind all of the 
war procurement agencies. 

“The termination article and cost state- 
mrent are not intended to cover and should 
not be confused with the many other aspects 
of contract-termination policies including 
such questions as payments and loans, set- 
tlement procedures, the keeping of adequate 
records and protection of the public interest, 
the special problems of subcontractors, ap- 
peals, company-wide settlements, the dis- 
posal of property, and the need for legisla- 
tion. All of these problems are enmeshed in 
many difficulties which are being cut 
through and will be reported on to you. 

“The fact that the termination provisions 
in Government war-supply contracts are to 
be simplified and made uniform is an imrpor- 
tant contribution to and can be described as 
the first step in developing a full set of 
clear-cut, workable policies on contract ter- 
mination; but it is only the first step. 

“We trust there will be no speculation that 
our release of this termination article re- 
flects a belief in an early end of the war. 
Contracts are being terminated and settled 
regularly as the needs of war change. The 
unifying and simplifying of the Government's 
contracts is a war measure, as well as a pre- 
liminary step in preparing for demobiliza- 
tion. 

“To clarify some of the questions that are 
not covered in this termination article and 
cost statement, our objectives on some of 
the unsettled problems might be stated: 

“1. How to apply the principles of this 
uniform termination article to subcontrac- 
tors is under careful consideration. A num- 
ber of serious administrative problems are 
involved that require further study. Our 
objective is to have the same principles of 
contract settlement apply to subcontractors 
as well as prime contractors, 

“2. As to payment, our object is quick pay- 
ment of what the Government owes so that 
our great productive capacity can be fully 
utilized for war and peace—destroying the 
dangers of unemployment and inflation. 
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“3. The development of the necessary safe- 
guards to protect the Government's interest 
in both the settlement of contracts and the 
disposal of property, including not only ade- 
quate records but also protective methods for 
the prevention and detection of fraud. 

“4. On the clearance of Government- 
owned materials and equipment from the 
plants of both prime and sub contractors, we 
have set for ourselves the objective of assur- 
ing prompt clearance with a dead line of not 
later than 60 days after the filing of inventory 
lists, and with manufacturers having the 
right to remove and store this property at an 
earlier date at their own risk. 

“Manufacturers will benefit from having 
this termination article in their contracts. It 
will assure uniform handling of their claims 
by all of the agencies with which they have 
contracts, eliminating possible conflict and 
confusion over varying contract provisions; it 
will make for swifter and more equitable set- 
tlement, give manufacturers a clear definition 
of their rights; reduce litigation. 

“The desirability of having a standard ter- 
mination article for all agencies has been gen- 
erally recognized. It has been advocated by 
business groups, independent organizations, 
the procurement agencies themselves as well 
as several important committees of Congress, 
including those headed by Senators GEORGE 
and Murray. 

“Efforts to develop such a uniform termi- 
nation clause have been going on within the 
Government for more than a year and a half. 
The fact that agreement has been obtained 
in these last weeks is a tribute to the fine, co- 
operative spirit with which the Joint Con- 
tract Termination Board and its staff has 
functioned and to the reparatory work that 
has been done by the other agencies, particu- 
larly that done under the auspices of the War 
Production Board. 

“The article applies only to domestic con- 
tracts, not foreign, Consideration is being 
given to certain other exceptions and an ap- 
proved list of such exceptions wili be issued 
soon. Obviously, where the sums involved 
are so small or the time of the contract is 
short, the termination article is not needed. 

“In drawing up this article, the joint board 
was under instructions to protect the Gov- 
ernment's interests fully, not giving con- 
tractors more than they are entitled to under 
existing contracts, but to assure them their 
just and fair rights. The termination article 
necessarily is a merging of the many types 
of contract termination provisions that have 
been used by the agencies and will not fit all 
cases perfectly, Differences between this arti- 
cle and existing contracts will be outweighed 
by the advantages of the unified, simpler, and 
speedier procedure for settling contracts 
which this uniform termination article makes 
possible, 

“Both the termination article and cost 
statement are confined to broad, workable 
principles, with details left to be covered in 
administrative regulations, manuals, and in- 
structions. Many points were not included 
because they were questions of detail which 
will require constant refinement in the light 
of experience and could be handled best by 
regulations which can be revised readily and 
which are more easily adjusted to special 
cases. 

“Briefly summarized, the termination ar- 
ticle provides that the Government may 
terminate a prime contract at any time by 
giving notice, which is the common pro- 
vision in existing contracts. What the con- 
tractor must do on receiving his termination 
notice is set forth. Contractors will be paid 
for all completed articles at the contract 
price. 

“Two types of settlement are provided for: 
One, for the contractor and the Government 
to agree upon a fair and reasonable settle- 
ment through negotiation; the second, if 
such negotiations prove unsuccessful, for 
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settlement through the application of a 
specified formula. 

“Of particular interest, is the margin of 
profit allowed on work which the contractor 
has begun but has not completed. Clearly, 
the simplicity of a flat, uniform rate of profit 
would yield enormous administrative benefits 
in easing the problems of settlement for both 
contractors and the Government. However, 
under certain conditions, a single flat rate 
might give excessive profits, as where a manu- 
facturer’s costs consisted largely of assem- 
bling an inventory of raw materials. 

“Accordingly, a profit formula was devised 
which (a) limits the aggregate profit in all 
cases to a maximum of 6 percent, and (b) 
further limits to a maximum of 2 percent 
the profit on unprocessed inventory, and only 
to the extent that this inventory is properly 
allocable to the contract. Both these rates 
of profit are maximums and there will be in- 
stances where only a fraction of a percent 
profit will be allowed on raw materials. Ob- 
viously no profit will be allowed except on 
work done or costs incurred. 

“We have felt that it would contribute to 
fair and speedy settlement, with protection 
for both the Government and the contractor, 
to set forth a specified, though not too rigid, 
yardstick for measuring profit. 

“The cost statement is based upon the rec- 
ognition only of those costs that are properly 
allocable to the contract and only to the 
extent that they are quantitatively reasonable 
for the performance of the whole contract. 
In determining these costs, recognized ac- 
counting practices are to be used. The cost 
statement goes further to clarify some of the 
uncertainties that have arisen in the minds 
of contractors as to which costs are properly 
allocable to the contract and which are defl- 
uſtely excluded. 

“In bringing the drafting of this termina- 
tion article and cost statement to decision 
and conclusion, our thinking has been that 
the interests of both contractors and the Gov- 
ernment will be best served by a clear defi- 
nition of their mutual rights and obliga- 
tions and by preparing the ground for prompt 
settlement on the basis of those rights and 
obligations.” 

The following is the text of the directive 
order to all procurement agencies issued by 
Director Byrnes: 

“The uniform termination article for Gov- 
ernment fixed price war supply contracts and 
the statement of principles on the determi- 
nations, adopted by the Joint Contract Ter- 
mination Board and approved by the War and 
Post-War Adjustment Unit of the Office of 
War Mobilization, are hereby made effective. 

“The termination article shall be used to 
the fullest extent practicable in all new war 
contracts and contractors shall be given the 
earliest practical opportunity to have the 
article included in existing contracts. 

“Situations in which it is deemed imprac- 
ticable to use the termination article should 
be promptly reported to this Office for further 
instructions, 


“UNIFORM TERMINATION ARTICLE FOR FIXED 

PRICE SUPPLY CONTRACTS r 
“Article termination at the option of 
the Government: (a) The performance of 
work under this contract may be terminated 
by the Government in accordance with this 
article in whole, or from time to time in part, 
whenever the contracting officer shall deter- 
mine any such termination is for the best in- 
terests of the Government. Termination of 
work hereunder shall be effected by delivery 
to the contractor of a notice of termination 
specifying the extent to which performance 
of work under the contract shall be termi- 
nated, and the date upon which such termi- 
nation shall become effective. If termination 
of work under this contract is simultaneous 
with, a part of, or in connection with, a gen- 
eral termination (1) of all or substantially all 


of a group or class of contracts made by the 
Department for the same product or for 
closely related products, or (2) of war con- 
tracts at, about the time of, or following, the 
cessation of the present hostilities, or any 
major part thereof, such termination shail 
only be made in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this article, unless the contracting 
officer finds that the contractor is then in 
gross or wilful default under this contract. 

“(b) After receipt of a notice of termina- 
tion and except as otherwise directed by the 
contracting officer, the contractor shall (1) 
terminate work under the contract on the 
date and to the extent specified in the notice 
of termination; (2) place no further orders or 
subcontracts for materials, services or facili- 
ties except as may be necessary for comple- 
tion of such portions of the work under the 
contract as may not be terminated; (3) ter- 
minate all orders and subcontracts to the ex- 
tent that they relate to the performance of 
any work terminated by the notice of termi- 
nation; (4) assign to the Government, in the 
manner and to the extent directed by the 
contracting officer, all of the right, title, and 
interest of the contractor under the orders or 
subcontracts so terminated; (5) settle all 
claims arising out of such termination of 
orders and subcontracts with the approval 
or ratification of the contracting officer to 
the extent that he may require, which ap- 
proval or ratification shall be final for all 
the purposes of this article; (6) transfer title 
and deliver to the Government in the manner, 
to the extent and at the times directed by 
the contracting officer (i) the fabricated or 
unfabricated parts, work in process, com- 
pleted work, supplies, and other material 
produced as a part of, or acquired in respect 
of the performance of, the work terminated 
in the notice of termination, and (ii) the 
plans, drawings, information, and other prop- 
erty which, if the contract had been com- 
pleted, would be required to be furnished to 
the Government; (7) use his best efforts to 
sell in the manner, to the extent, at the time, 
and at the price or prices directed or au- 
thorized by the contracting officer, any 
property of the types referred to in subdi- 
vision (6) of this paragraph; provided, how- 
ever, that the contractor (i) shall not be 
required to extend credit to any purchaser 
and (ii) may retain any such property at a 
price or prices approved by the contracting 
officer; (8) complete performance of such part 
of the work as shall not have been terminated 
by the notice of termination; and (9) take 
such action as may be necessary or as the 
contracting officer may direct for protec- 
tion and preservation of the property, which 
is in the possession of the contractor and in 
which the Government has or may acquire 
an interest. 

“(c) The contractor and the contracting 
officer may agree upon the whole or any part 
of the amount or amounts to be paid to the 
contractor by reason of the total or partial 
termination of work pursuant to this article, 
which amount or amounts may include a 
reasonable allowance for profit, and the Goy- 


ernment shall pay the agreed amount or . 


amounts. Nothing in paragraph (d) of this 
article prescribing the amount to be paid 
to the contractor in the event of failure of 
the contractor and the contracting officer 
to agree upon the whole amount to be paid 
to the contractor by reason of the termina- 
tion of work pursuant to this article shall 
be deemed to limit, restrict, or otherwise de- 
termine or affect the amount or amounts 
which may be agreed upon to be paid to the 
contractor pursuant to this paragraph (c). 
“(d) In the event of the failure of the 
contractor and contracting officer to agree 
as provided in paragraph (c) upon the whole 
amount to be paid to the contractor by 
reason of the termination of work pursuant 
to this article, the Government, but without 
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duplication of any amounts agreed upon in 
accordance with paragraph (c), shall pay to 
the contractor the following amounts: 

“(1) For completed articles delivered to 
and accepted by the Government (or sold or 
retained as provided in paragraph (b) (7) 
above) and not theretofore paid for, forth- 
with a sum equivalent to the aggregate price 
for such articles computed in accordance with 
the price or prices specified in the contract; 

“(2) In respect of the contract work ter- 
minated as permitted by this article, the 
total (without duplication of any items) of 
(i) the cost of such work exclusive of any 
cost attributable to articles paid or to be 
paid for under paragraph (d) (1) hereof; (1i) 
the cost of settling and paying claims arising 
out of the termination of work under sub- 
contracts or orders as provided in paragraph 
(b) (5) above, exclusive of the amounts paid 
or payable on account of supplies or materials 
delivered or services furnished by the sub- 
contractor prior to the effective date of the 
notice of termination of work under this con- 
tract, which amounts shall be included in the 
cost on account of which payment is made 
under subdivision (1) above; and (ili) a sum 
equal to percent! of the part of the 
amount determined under subdivision (i) 
which represents the cost of articles or ma- 
terials not processed by the contractor, plus 
a sum equal to percent? of the re- 
mainder of such amount, but the aggregate 
of such sums shall not exceed 6 percent of 
the whole of the amount determined under 
subdivision (i), which for the purpose of this 
subdivision (ili) shall exclude any charges 
for interest on borrowings; 

“(3) The reasonable cost of the preserva- 
tion and protection of property incurred pur- 
suant to paragraph (b) (9) hereof; and any 
other reasonable cost incidental to termina- 
tion of work under this contract, including 
expense incidental to the determination of 
the amount due to the contractor as the re- 
sult of the termination of work under this 
contract, 

“The total sum to be paid to the contractor 
under subdivisions (1) and (2) of this para- 
graph (d) shall not exceed the total contract 
price reduced by the amount of payments 
otherwise made and by the contract price of 
work not terminated. Except for normal 
spoilage and to the extent that the Govern- 
ment shall have otherwise expressly assumed 
the risk of loss, there shall be excluded from 
the amounts payable to the contractor as 
provided in paragraph (d) (1) and para- 
graph (d) (2) (i), all amounts allocable to 
or payable in respect of property, which is 
destroyed, lost, stolen, or damaged so as to 
become undeliverable prior to the transfer 
of title to the Government or to a buyer pur- 
suant to paragraph (b) (7) or prior to the 
60th day after delivery to the Government 
of an inventory covering such property, 
whichever shall first occur, 

“(e) The obligation of the Government to 
make any payments under this article: (1) 
shall be subject to deductions in respect of 
(i) all unliquidated partial or progress pay- 
ments, payments on account theretofore 
made to the contractor and unliquidated 
advance payments, (li) any claim which the 
Government may have against the contractor 
in connection with this contract, and (iii) 
the price agreed upon or the proceeds of sale 
of any materials, supplies, or other things 
retained by the contractor or sold, and not 
otherwise recovered by or credited to the Gov- 
ernment, and (2) in the discretion of the 
contracting officer shall be subject to deduc- 
tion in respect of the amount of any claim 
of any subcontractor or supplier whose sub- 
contract or order shall have been terminated 


Not to exceed 2 percent. 
To be established at a figure which is fair 
and reasonable under the circumstances. 
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as provided in paragraph (b) (3) except to 
the extent that such claim covers (i): proper- 
ty cr materials delivered to the contractor 
or (ii) services furnished to the contractor 
in connection with the production of com- 
pleted articles under this contract. 

“(f) In the event that, prior to the deter- 
mination of the final amount to be paid to 
the contractor as in this article provided, 
the contractor shall file with the contracting 
officer a request in writing that an equitable 
adjustment should be made in the price or 
prices specified in the contract for the work 
not terminated by the notice of termination, 
the appropriate fair and reasonable adjust- 
ment shall be made in such price or prices. 

“(g) The Government shall make partial 
payments and payments on account, from 
time to time, of the amounts to which the 
contractor shall be entitled under this article, 
whether determined by agreement or other- 
wise, whenever in the opinion of the con- 
tracting officer the aggregate of such pay- 
ments shall be within the amount to which 
the contractor will be entitled hereunder. 

“(h) For the purposes of paragraphs (d) 
(2) and (d) (3) hereof, the amounts of the 
payments to be made by the Government to 
the contractor shall be determined in ac- 
cordance with the statement of principles 
for determination of costs upon termination 
of Government fixed-price supply contracts 
approved by ‘the Joint Contract Termina- 
tion Board, December 31, 1943. The con- 
tractor for a period of 3 years after final 
settlement under the contract shall make 
available to the Government at all reason- 
able times at the office of the contractor all 
of its books, records, documents, and other 
evidence bearing on the costs and expenses 
of the contractor under the contract and in 
respect of the termination of work there- 
under.” 


STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES FOR DETERMINATION 
OF COSTS UPON TERMINATION OF GOVERNMENT 
FIXED-PRICE SUPPLY CONTRACTS 
The following is the statement of prin- 

ciples for determination of costs upon ter- 

mination of Government fixed-price supply 
contracts approved by the Joint Contract 

Termination Board, December 31, 1943, re- 

ferred to in paragraph (h) of the uniform 

termination article applicable to the ter- 
mination of fixed price supply contracts at 
the option of the Government: 

„1. General principles: The costs con- 
templated by this statement of principles 
are those sanctioned by recognized commer- 
cial accounting practices and are intended 
to include the direct and indirect manufac- 
turing, selling, and distribution, administra- 
tive, and other costs incurred which are rea- 
sonably necessary for the performance of the 
contract, and are properly allocable or ap- 
portionable, under such practices, to the 
contract (or the part thereof under consid- 
eration). The general principles set out 
in this statement are subject to the applica- 
tion of any special provisions of the contract. 
Certain costs are specifically described below 
because of their particular significance, and, 
as in the case of other costs, should be in- 
cluded to the extent that they are allocable 
to or should be apportioned to the contract 
or the part thereof under consideration. 

“(a) Common inventory: The costs of 
items of inventory which are common to the 
contract and to other work of the contractor, 

“(b) Common claims of subcontractors: 
The claims of subcontractors which are com- 
mon to the contract and to other work of 
the contractor. 

“(c) Depreciation: An allowance for de- 
preciation at appropriate rates on buildings, 
machinery, and equipment, and other facili- 
ties including such amounts for obsolescence 
due to progress in the arts and other factors 
as are ordinarily given consideration in de- 
termining depreciation rates. Depreciation 
as defined herein shall not include loss of use- 


ful value of the type covered by subparagraph 
1 


). 

“(d) Experimental and research expense: 
General experimental and research expense 
to the extent consistent with an established 
prewar program, or to the extent related to 
war purposes, 

“(e) Engineering and development and 
special tooling: Costs of engineering and 
development and of special tooling; provided 
that the contractor protects any interests 
of the Government by transfer of title or by 
other means deemed appropriate by the 
Government. 

“(f) Loss on facilities—conditions on al- 
lowance: In the case of any special facility 
acquired by the contractor solely for the 
performance of the contract, or the contract 
and other war production contracts, if upon 
termination of the contract such facility is 
not reasonably capable of use in the other 
business of the contractor having regard to 
the then condition and location of such facil- 
ity, an amount which bears the same propor- 
tion to the loss of useful value as the deliv- 
eries not made under the contract bear to 
the total of the deliveries which have been 
made and would have been made had the 
contract and the other contracts been com- 
pleted, provided that the amount to be al- 
lowed under this paragraph shall not exceed 
the adjusted basis of the facility for Federal 
income-tax purposes immediately prior to 
the date of the termination of the contract, 
and provided further that no amount shall 
be allowed under this paragraph unless upon 
termination of the contract title to the 
facility is transferred to the Government, ex- 
cept where the Government elects to take 
other appropriate means to protect its in- 
terests. 

“(g) Special leases: (1) Rentals under 
leases clearly shown to have been made for 
the performance of the contract, or the con- 
tract and other war production contracts, 
covering the period necessary for complete 
performance of the contract and such further 
period as may have been reasonably neces- 
sary; (2) costs of reasonable alteration of 
such leased property made for the same 
purpose; and (3) costs of restoring the 
premises, to the extent required by reasonable 
provisions of the lease; less (4) the residual 
value of the lease; provided that the con- 
tractor shall have made reasonable efforts to 
terminate, assign, or settle such leases or 
otherwise reduce the cost thereof. 

“(h) Advertising: Advertising expense to 
the extent consistent with a prewar program 
or to the extent reasonable under the cir- 
cumstances. 

“(i) Limitation on costs described in sub- 
paragraphs (d), (e), (f), (g), and (h). In 
no event shall the aggregate of the amounts 
allowed under subparagraphs (d), (e), (f), 
(g), and (h) exceed the amount which would 
have been available from the contract price 
to cover these items, if the contract had been 
completed, after considering all other costs 
which would have been required to complete 
it. 

„J) Interests: Interest on borrowings. 

“(k) Settlement expenses: Reasonable ac- 
counting, legal, clerical, and other expenses 
necessary in connection with the termina- 
tion and settlement of the contract and sub- 
contracts and purchase orders thereunder, 
including expenses incurred for the purpose 
of obtaining payment from the Government 
only to the extent reasonably necessary for 
the preparation and presentation of settle- 
ment proposals and cost evidence in connec- 
tion therewith. 

“(1) Protection and disposition of prop- 
erty: Storage, transportation, and other costs 
incurred for the protection of property ac- 
quired or produced for the contract or in 
connection with the disposition of such 

perty. 

2. Initial costs: Costs of a nonrecurring 
nature which arise from unfamiliarity with 
the product in the initial stages of produc- 
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tion should be appropriately apportioned be- 
tween the completed and the terminated por- 
tions of the contract. In this category would 
be included high direct labor and overhead 
costs, including training, costs of excessive 
rejections, and similar items. 

“3. Excluded costs: Without affecting the 
generality of the foregoing provisions in oth- 
er respects, amounts representing the fol- 
lowing should not be included as elements 
of cost: 

“(a) Losses on other contracts, or from 
sales or exchanges of capital assets, fees and 
other expenses in connection with reorgani- 
zation or recapitalization, anti-trust or Fed- 
eral iIncome-tax litigation, or prosecution of 
Federal income-tax claims or other claims 
against the Government (except as provided 
in paragraph 1 (k)); losses on investments; 
provisions for contingencies; and premiums 
on life insurance where the contractor is 
the beneficiary. 

“(b) The expense of conversion of the con- 
tractor’s facilities to uses other than the 
performance of the contract. 

e) Expenses due to the negligence or will- 
ful failure of the contractor to discontinue 
with reasonable promptness the incurring of 
expenses after the effective date of the termi- 
nation notice. 

“(d) Costs incurred in respect to facilities, 
materials or services purchased or work done 
in excess of the reasonable quantitative re- 
quirements of the entire contract. 

e) Costs which, as evidenced by account- 
ing statements submitted in renegotiation 
under section 403 of the Sixth Supplemental 
National Defense Appropriation Act, 1942, as 
amended, were charged off during a period 
covered by a previous renegotiation, mar not 
be subsequently included in the termination 
settlement if a refund was made for such 
period, or to the extent that such charging 
off is shown to have avoided such refund. 

"4. To the extent that they conform to 
recognized commercial accounting practices 
and the foregoing statement of principles, 
the established accounting practices of the 
contractor as indicated by his books of ac- 
count and financial reports will be given due 
consideration in the preparation of state- 
ments of cost for the purposes of this article. 

“5. The failure specifically to mention in 
this statement any item of cost is not in- 
tended to imply that it should be included 
or excluded.” 


When “Peace Breaks Loose” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, thought- 
ful men and women everywhere are giv- 
ing much thought and study to the post- 
war world and more particularly to its 
rehabilitation. Here at home we face a 
tremendous task in reconverting back to 
peacetime production. In the devas- 
tated areas of Europe and Asia the prob- 
lem is even greater because there they 
will have to rebuild and restore without 
the tremendous resources to draw upon 
that a beneficent Providence has en- 
dowed us with, 

Nation’s Business for December 1943 
contained an article entitled “When 
Peace Breaks Loose” that sets up a pat- 
tern that can be used by many of the 
occupied countries, once the war is over. 
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It has been my pleasure to know Dr. 
Hans Bull for nearly a quarter of a 
century. He is an experienced business- 
man, a sound student of world affairs 
and anything that he has to say upon 
the subject of post-war rehabilitation is 
worthy of most serious consideration. 
Dr. Bull was a frequent visitor to our 
shores before World War No. 2 broke out. 
Indeed, he left Norway on a business trip 
to America ony 2 days before the inva- 
sion and has been unable to return to his 
home since because of war conditions. 
I venture the prediction that when the 
time comes for Norway to set her house 
in order, the Norwegian people will avail 
themselves of Dr. Bull’s vast and varied 
experience to help lead them back to the 
path of self-sufficiency. Iam prompted 
to insert Dr. Bull’s interview with Art 
Brown in the hope that his program for 
rehabilitation may have the fullest pos- 
sible degree of publicity both here and 
abroad as it is equally applicable to all 
occupied countries. The article follows: 

WHEN “PEACE BREAKS LOOSE” 
(By Art Brown) 

Norway is one nation which expects to 
solve its post-war economic problems with- 
out getting something for nothing. 

Norway will look to America for financial 
and material help after the war, but on a 
businesslike basis. She believes that, given 
an opportunity to sell her goods and services, 
she will be able to buy and pay for what she 
needs to rebuild her national economy. 

Norway’s people, although the Nazis have 
stripped them of machinery, farm equipment, 
locomotives, and ships, have never given up. 

Norwegian soldiers and airmen trained in 
Scotland and Canada have fought the enemy 
in some of the hardest battles of the war. 

Norway’s merchant marine also has been 
of great aid to the United Nations. 

“The services of Norway's fleet,” said a 
British general recently, “have been equal to 
an army of 1,000,000 men.” 

One Norwegian tanker alone has crossed 
the Atlantic 45 times, with and without con- 
voy, and has delivered to England sufficient 
high-octane gasoline for 39 bomber raids of 
500 planes each, with enough left over to 
provide 1 week’s gas for 900,000 cars in the 
East. 

Now that defeat of the Axis seems cer- 
tain—and there is likelihood that Germany 
may be forced to shorten her lines by pulling 
out of the Scandinavian Peninsula even be- 
fore the war ends—Norway is not letting up 
in her fight. But she is looking ahead and 
is planning not to be caught unprepared for 
peace. 

In Washington, Hans Bull, former com- 
mercial counselor for the Norwegian Em- 
bassy, has had much to do with Norway's 
post-war planning. 

“Our reconstruction program,” says Mr, 
Bull, “is not yet complete. We are, in fact, 
just getting under way. Norway's full 
strength has been, and is being, directed to- 
ward helping defeat the Axis. But there 
are certain things which we know must be 
done to rebuild our country—and we have 
some ideas about how we'd like to go about 
it.” 

MUST PREVENT STARVATION 

Before rebuilding can begin, Mr. Bull 
points out, Norway must act to prevent in- 
ternal disturbances, unrest, unemployment, 
and starvation. Norway wants to restore her 
business, industry, agriculture, transporta- 
tion, and shipping as early as possible. She 
wants to rebuild her productive facilities, de- 
velop her natural resources, restore her 
standard of living, and help other nations 
restore theirs. 


“Most urgent,” says Mr. Bull, “is to give 
our people bread and butter. We must ar- 
range to get emergency supplies into our 
land the moment the enemy surrenders or 
withdraws from Norway. Otherwise our 
people will starve, half-starve, or, at least, 
march backward for many years, even gen- 
erations. 

“Huge stocks of food, clothing, medicines, 
and fuel are flowing out of America every day 
to the various military fronts. It may be 
that, to meet our most drastic shortages, 
some of those supplies which happen to be 
on the high seas when peace comes and for 
which there will be no further military 
need, can be diverted to our shores for civil- 
ian use, and paid for at current interna- 
tional prices. 

It would be better to put some of those 
excess supplies to immediate use to help re- 
lieve suffering in 800,000 homes than to have 
them stored away in military warehouses, per- 
-haps for months or even years. Besides, it 
would help speed up the unloading of ships 
and make them more quickly available for 
carrying men and materials back to America 
or to the Far East.” 

Norway is about as large as New Mexico, 
and less than half as large as Texas. About 
a third of her 3,000,000 population live on 
farms. 

In farm products, Norway was self-suffi- 
cient before the war, except for cereals (of 
which she imported 600,000 tons a year), and 
crops which can be raised only in warm cli- 
mates. About 70 percent of Norway's farm 
income came from livestock. Before the in- 
vasion, she had 2,000,000 head of cattle and 
horses, 2,000,000 sheep, and 1,000,000 goats 
and pigs. 

Since the Nazi occupation, Norway’s live- 
stock population has been cut in half. The 
rate of reduction is now increasing, because 
of the growing shortage of food. Recently, 
Germany requisitioned 300,000 head of cat- 
tle. 


Before the war, Norway had 4,000,000 hens, 
and plenty of fresh eggs. Today, both chick- 
ens and eggs are almost impossible to find. 
The few chickens that remain are suffering 
from malnutrition. 

Norway will look to America for livestock 
with which to restock her farms—and for, at 
least, 150,000 good milk cows to help restore 
her dairy industry. 

“In the United States,” says Mr. Bull, 
“there are hundreds of thousands of Nor- 
wegian-American farmers who have a deep 
interest in the homeland and who want to 
have a part in its rehabilitation. These 
farmers, working through Norwegian-Ameri- 
can organizations, are planning to raise 
Jersey and Holstein heifers to be sent to the 
farms of their fathers, brothers, cousins, and 
friends in Norway.” 

The chickens with which to reestablish 
Norway’s poultry industry could also come 
from America. This industry, it is estimated, 
can be rebuilt to its pre-war proportions 
within 18 months after peace comes by im- 
porting 60,000 selected pullets and about 
6,000 roosters. The resultant eggs would be 
hatched in incubators on a mass-production 
basis, and the baby chicks distributed to the 
farms throughout the country. 

Norway has always been a maritime 
nation—and has no intention of going out 
of the shipping business. Before the war her 
merchant fleet was the third largest in the 
world, having passed Japan's late in 1939. 
Norway’s cargo fleet, incidentally, was created 
entirely through private initiative, without 
Government subsidy. 

SHIPPING LOSSES ENORMOUS 

The war has played havoc with Norway's 
shipping. Losses have been enormous. Not 
only has a large percentage of the country's 
oceangoing vessels been sent to the bottom, 
but almost all the coastwise and fishing fleet 
has been confiscated or destroyed. 
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Norway plans to rebuild her shipyards, and 
to build and buy new ships after the armi- 
stice. But to obtain tonnage for immediate 
use, she is hoping that arrangements can be 
made whereby the United States—instead of 
tying up her surplus cargo vessels (and paying 
for maintenance) as was done after World 
War No. 1—will turn many of these vessels 
over to experienced Norwegian shipowners to 
operate on a long-time charter basis. Be- 
sides paying a rental fee for the use of the 
ships, the Norwegians would agree to keep 
them up—and to return them if and when 
the United States needed them in case of 
war. 

Norway’s factories have been taken over by 
the Nazis and, in many cases, the machinery 
and equipment, removed and shipped to Ger- 
many. Norway's mines have been destroyed 
or partially destroyed, Power plants have 
been wrecked or have worn out. War losses, 
occupation costs (more than $1,000,000,000) 
and wartime printed money have put a severe 
strain on the country’s currency. 

What can Norway do, or hope to do, to get 
back on her feet economically—and to pay 
her own way? 

New equipment and repair parts needed to 
put the farms and factories back into produc- 
tion will have to come from outside the coun- 


To be able to buy those goods, the business- 
men of Norway will need purchasing power, 
and to create that purchasing power, they 
will have to produce and sell goods abroad— 
goods which they cannot produce until they 
obtain the supplies and equipment needed to 
put their productive facilities in working 
order. 

It sounds like a merry-go-round. What is 
the starting point? 


TO PREVENT INFLATION 
The first step, says Hans Bull, will be for 


` the Norwegian Government to stabilize the 


country’s currency—to guarantee a fixed and 
definite value for Norway's monetary unit of 
exchange in relation to the American dollar. 
Otherwise, there will be danger of runaway 
inflation. 

To stabilize the currency and to create 
confidence at home and abroad in Norway’s 
monetary system, it is expected that the Nor- 
wegian Government will back up the currency 
by maintaining in its national bank (the 
Bank of Norway) a guaranty fund of 850,000. 
000 and probably more in addition to $80,000,- 
000 in gold which Norway succeeded in get- 
ting out of the country ahead of the invasion. 

In the field of business, private enterprise 
will be encouraged to do the reconstruction 
job with as little interference from the Nor- 
wegian Government as possible. 

For working capital—the initial purchasing 
power with which to obtain goods from the 
United States and other countries—the Nor- 
wegian businessmen will borrow from their 
local banks or direct from the Bank of Nor- 
way, giving what security they can. The 
local banks will borrow direct from the Bank 
of Norway. 

Payment of the bank loans, however, must 
be guaranteed by the government which, in 
turn, must obtain large and cheap loans 
from abroad. 

In cases where Norwegian firms have es- 
tablished credit in America, they will, it is 
assumed, arrange to borrow funds here for 
long and short term self-liquidating under- 
takings. 

With the currency stabilized, and armed 
with initial purchasing power, Norwegian 
businessmen will be able to buy the durable 
goods, machines, replacement parts, mate- 
rials, and supplies they must have to get 
under way. Then, as the wheels start turn- 
ing again in their own land, they will have 
products to sell abroad—pulp, paper, focd, 
textiles, wood, whale oil, animal fats, metals, 
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nitrates, etc. In time their loans will be re- 
tired, their purchasing power will be strength- 
ened, and their trading can turn more and 
more to consumer goods paid for with Nor- 
wegian money, goods, or services. 

To protect the exchange rate, the Nor- 
wegian Government will doubtless have to 
regulate the trade balance, at least, at the 
start. That will mean that no businessman 
will be allowed to buy such a large quantity 
of any one particular item, that—by borrow- 
ing money with which to pay the bill—he 
would curtail other and perhaps more neces- 
sary purchases by other businessmen. 


DEPENDS ON FOREIGN TRADE 


Because Norway's determination is to pay 
her own way in the post-war world, her re- 
construction program will hinge on the 
building up of her foreign trade, selling her 
goods to the world to buy goods which she 
needs but cannot produce herself. 

In cases where existing high tariffs now 
hamper the sale of Norwegian exports to the 
United States, Norway is hoping that a mu- 
tually satisfactory trade treaty, or trade re- 
construction agreement in treaty form, can 
be worked out. 

“This trade agreement,” says Mr. Bull, 
“should include the mutual aims of the two 
countries for a certain period, say 10 or 20 
years. It should be in two steps: A prelim- 
inary plan to go into effect the day the enemy 
surrenders; and a final plan to be worked out 
and agreed upon within, say, a year after the 
war. 

“War conditions, wartime organization, 
and, in Norway's case, the fact that almost all 
our experienced businessmen, industrialists, 
and shipping leaders were caught within Nor- 
way have, in some cases, resulted in an unsat- 
isfactory situation and loss of good will,” adds 
Mr. Bull. 

“Not the least important reconstruction 
work will, therefore, be that the business or- 
ganizations on both sides of the Atlantic 
should come together and rebuild a founda- 
tion of mutual understanding and confidence, 

“The differences, if any, are superficial and 
temporary and can, and should be, removed. 
But the ties that bind us together are funda- 
mental and have their roots in our similar 
lives and aims. 

“Norway's business and industrial organiza- 
tions—Norges Industri Forbund (industry 
association), Norges Handelsstand (trade as- 
sociation), Norges Rederforbund (shipown- 
ers), etc., will he ready to function and to 
work closely with America when peace comes. 

I hope that similar organizations in Amer- 
ica are making their plans for carrying on 
business with us as soon as the enemy sur- 
renders—and that may happen suddenly— 
any time now—and we should not again be 
caught unprepared when peace breaks 
loose.’ ” 


Implementing the Economic Bill of 
Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSEPH C. O'MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that in his message to 
Congress today the President laid down 
what he called an economic bill of rights 
and made the statement, “I ask the Con- 
gress to explore the means for imple- 
menting this economic bill of rights—for 


it is definitely the responsibility of the 
Congress so to do,” I ask unanimous con- 
sent to make note here of the fact that 
on March 31, 1941, the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee, which was 
created by resolution of the Congress, 
filed its report, which was the result of 
almost 3 years of study of the economic 
system. The report of that committee 
does implement the economic bill 
of rights outlined in the President’s 
message. 

I ask unanimous consent that a sum- 
mary of the recommendations of the 
committee may be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

At the same time I desire to call at- 
tention to the fact that the report to 
which I have referred, which is Senate 
Document No. 35, Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, first session, is still available at the 
office of the Superintendent of -Docu- 
ments. 

I also desire to have printed in the 
Recorp a personal statement which I 
made and which was included in the 
final report of the Temporary National 
Economic Committee, 

I have an estimate from the Public 
Printer of the cost of printing, which is 
$360. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary and the personal statement were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

GENERAL PURPOSES AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee has continually kept in mind the com- 
prehensive purposes outlined in the Presi- 
dent’s message. It has never prosecuted or 
persecuted any witness or industry. Abuses 
have been disclosed during the course of the 
committee's activities which were repre- 
hensible in the extreme. More often, how- 
ever, have its investigations shown the aware- 
ness of industrial leaders of acute economic 
dislocations and their honest efforts to deal 
with them in the public interest. 

The committee's recommendations are not 
punitive. We do not proceed against par- 
ticular individuals or industrial concerns. 
Rather, we seek to recommend remedies for 
those fundamental ills which affect all or 
major parts of the eccnomic system. 

We have constantly been aware that equally 
important as the specific recommendations 
for legislation are those self-appraisals and 
reforms voluntarily instituted hy industry as 
a result of questions raised and information 
disclosed in the hearings and studies of the 
Temporary National Economic Committee. 
Abundant evidence in the files of the com- 
mittee, further amplified by numerous con- 
ferences between the committee's staff of ex- 
perts and leading industrial executives, proves 
the beneficial results obtained from the pres- 
ence of the committee in the Nation’s Capital 
during these recent years of critical eco- 
nomic adjustment. 

The more than 20,000 pages of direct testi- 
money, covering the interrogation of 552 
leaders of American industry and the 3,300 
technical exhibits presented in the hearings 
of the committee, supplemented by 43 mono- 
graphs on important economic problems, 
have assembled a bedy of information re- 
plete with suggestions and recommendations 
for the improvement of ou~ national eco- 
nomic life. While the Temporary National 
Economic Committee cannot assume author's 
responsibility for these hundreds of sug- 
gestions, we have been particularly careful to 
present under our imprint a body of infor- 
mation essential to an understanding of the 
operation of our economic system and which 
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will prove most useful to the legislative and 
administrative branches of government, to 
industrialists, labor leaders, and citizens gen- 
erally in their search for solutions of our 
economic ills. 

The collection of this information has 
proved a stimulus to Government agencies 
entrusted with the enforcement of laws in- 
tended to prevent restraint of trade. The 
Assistant Attorney General in charge of anti- 
trust activity has repeatedly declared that 
the investigations of the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee have provided 
information which has led to the correction 
of many monopoly practices. The alloca- 
tion of special research studies to various 
Government departments has enabled their 
experts to become well acquainted with a 
body of newly assembled information which 
furnishes them with data long needed in 
the conduct of their affairs, 

Not the least of the contributions of the 
Temporary National Economic Committee to 
the solution of the problems pointed out in 
the President’s message has been the dis- 
semination of its findings of fact in over 
230,000 volumes distributed to Members of 
Congress and State legislatures, university 
and college libraries, research institutions, 
industrial organizations, Government agen- 
cies, and interested private citizens. Com- 
munications received by the Committee show 
the use to which this material is being put, 
indicating that the information, conclu- 
sions, and recommendations will have con- 
tinuing and profound effects in shaping the 
thinking of individuals and groups, leading 
eventually to an informed public opinion 
of that high quality which insures the 
preservation of our free competitive economy 
as the American way of life. 

We do not suggest that the protracted in- 
vestigations of the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee have solved with finality 
the many problems besetting the national 
economy. On the contrary, we have been 
made acutely aware of the fact that many 
of these problems are of a continuing na- 
ture, requiring constant vigilance and fre- 
quent special investigation in order to dis- 
close and prevent monopoly practices from 
exerting a disastrous effect upon our system 
of free enterprise. We have come to certain 
positive conclusions, some of which are here 
assembled as specific recommendations for 
the better functioning of the economy. 
These we offer to the President, to the Con- 
gress of the United States, and to our fellow 
citizens in the belief that they are all in- 
tended to promote an ever-increasing level 
of well-being for our people. 


„THE LOWER THIRD 


Most of the hearings and studies of the 
Temporary National Economic Committee 
developed evidence that many of our more 
serious problems of economic imbalance are 
due to the sad plight of more than a third 
of our people whose meager incomes, un- 
stable employment, unhealthful living con- 
ditions, and limited cultural opportunities 
constitute a substantial drag on the econ- 
omy's forward march toward recovery and 
expansion. 

It appears that while action to restore 
competition in those sectors of the economy 
where monopolistic restraints are in evidence 
will aid these poorly circumstanced citizens, 
nothing short of a program specifically de- 
signed to amplify their daily diet, to train 
them for suitable occupations, to make avail- 
able the benefits of low-cost housing, and to 
give them opportunity to develop their cul- 
tural attributes will suffice to eliminate this 
serious threat to.democracy and our eco- 
nomic system. 

We therefore commend such efforts as the 
food stamp plan, slum clearance, and low- 
cost housing, the extension of hospital and 
medical facilities, and the development of 
yocational and cultural programs for the less 
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privileged of our people, to the end that 
they may become as speedily as possible fully 
participating, responsible members of the 
community. 

[Approved without objection.] 


PASSING ON THE TECHNOLOGICAL GAINS 


The Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee rejoices in the endless march of dis- 
covery, invention, and innovation which has 
made possible the relatively high level of 
living enjoyed in the United States. We in- 
sist that nothing be done which would pre- 
vent the fullest application of human in- 
genuity and use of all material equipment 
for the benefit of our citizens. Yet we have 
witnessed major dislocations in our economy 
which stem in considerable part from the 
failure of the industrial system to pass on 
in due proportions to all participants—man- 
agement, labor, and capital claimants—the 
great technological gains of mass production 
and distribution of goods. 

The dependence of most of our 
population for a livelihood on jobs over which 
they cannot exercise control and the nature 
of the industrial economy which renders 
management incapable of maintaining stable 
employment haye set in motion a series of 
reforms which have greatly improved the so-. 
cial security of our people. But the techno- 
logical character of our dynamic industrial 
system raises other problems which must be 
met. Our hearings revealed widespread tech- 
nological displacement of workers, loss of 
skill of employed workers, and severe unem- 
ployment due to technological change. 

No one element in the economic system can 
be made responsible for the proper disposi- 
tion of the gains of increasing technology. 
We insist that a free competitive system of- 
fers the best opportunity for the widest par- 
_ ticipation in such gains achieved through a 
reduction in prices of goods, in the stimula- 
tion of new industries, and extension of ex- 
isting ones, fuller employment, reduction of 
working hours, increase in consumers’ pur- 
chasing power, and a more equitable distri- 
bution of the value added by manufacture. 
Consequently the recommendations made 
here for the maintenance of a competitive 
productive system and a free market place 
should have a salutary effect in passing on 
the gains of technology to all who participate 
in our economic life. h 

[Approved without objection.] 


PERSONAL STATEMENT OF A. FORD HINRICHS, SUB- 
MITTED FOR ISADOR LUBIN, COMMISSIONER OF 
LABOR STATISTICS, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


There has been a tendency to disregard 
the full costs of technological advance. In 
particular, almost no accounting is made of 
the waste and costs involved in scrapping 
human skills. Our hearings revealed wide- 
spread technological displacement of work- 
ers, loss of skill of employed workers, and se- 
vere unemployment due to technological 
change. < 

While the present defense emergency lasts, 
these problems may not appear severe nor 
their consequences alarming. Once this 
emergency program has passed, however, 
sharp dislocations of employment are inevi- 
table. Now is the time to institute certain 
changes which will ameliorate conditions in 
the post-defense period. I therefore recom- 
mend that— 

1. Industry and labor organization should 
develop joint studies of the means of ef- 
fecting technological change with minimum 
hardship to the workers involved. They 
should mutually provide for advance notices 
of dismissal in labor contracts. 

2. Legislation should be enacted providing 
for the payment of dismissal wages and re- 
training programs for technologically dis- 
placed workers. 

8. The social-security laws should be im- 
mediately amended to extend unemploy- 
ment compensation to cover more adequately 


the dismissal of workers from defense indus- 
tries. 


D TION OF INDUSTRY 

The concentration of economic power has 
caused the development of our productive 
and distributive mechanism frequently with- 
out primary concern for efficiency and econ- 
omy in the production and distribution of 
goods. Attempts of various localities to lure 
factories from other cities and efforts by some 
industrialists to escape the more enlightened 
practices of advanced communities have 
fostered unsocial movements of industries. 
Ghost towns have appeared frequently 
without economic or social justification. 

Moreover, in the present emergency the 
National Government is confronted for the 
first time with the practical problem of the 
proper location of important industries, a 
problem which will have widespread influ- 
ence on the economic practices of the coun- 


try. 

The Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee urges upon the President, the Con- 
gress, the States, and local governments, and 
private enterprise, that serious attention be 
given to the manifold economic and social 
problems involved in the proper location of 
our strategic industries. Our investigations 
offer ample evidence of the dangers of size 
and concentration of plants and industries. 
We therefore submit to all public and private 
bodies responsible for industry location the 
desirability of decentralizing industry to the 
end that the maximum economic benefits can 
be secured from plants operated at their most 
efficient size, the depressing aspects of the 
factory system be prevented, and the Ameri- 
can way of life be preserved. 

{Approved without objection.] 


THE CURTAILMENT OF PRODUCTION—THE STIMU- 
LATING OF COMPETITION 

Evidence presented to the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee for many of our 
basic industries showed definite curtailment 
of production by monopoly concerns or 
dominant industrial groups in order to main- 
tain prices and insure profits. The inter- 
ests of other segments of the economy and 
the welfare of consumers were often disre- 
garded. The present emergency brought 
these unhealthy conditions into national 
prominence and remedies are sought to cope 
with them. 

The basic solution of curtailed production 
for selfish ends is to be found, however, in 
the development of competing industries and 
firms. In this period of Government aid for 
defense purposes, it is urged that the Con- 
gress and the President allocate funds in such 
a manner that monopoly control of basic 
products be eliminated to insure an adequate 
supply at competitive prices, so that, further- 
more, competition may develop which will 
prove effective in the peacetime period follow- 
ing the defense effort. 

[Approved without objection.] 


PRICE DISCRIMINATION AND PRICE-FIXING LAWS 


The free competitive system which has been 
so largely responsible for the high production 
and wide distribution of goods is seriously 
threatened in many State and local markets 
by the passage and enforcement of laws 
which, while seeking to curb monopoly and 
encourage local independent businesses, fre- 
quently use price fixing as the means to that 
end, resulting in uneconomic and unsound 
practices which undermine the effectiveness 
of competitive price in providing the advan- 
tages of mass production to the largest num- 
ber of consumers. 

[Approved without objection.] 


GENERAL ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


During the course of the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee’s investigations 
of the concentration of economic power many 
problems were examined which encompass 
several aspects of the economic system and 
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hence require more than localized treatment 
to effect beneficial changes. Recommenda- 
tions concerning these more inclusive prob- 
lems are presented here. 


NATIONAL STANDARDS FOR NATIONAL CORPORA] 
TIONS AND ECONOMIC ORGANIZATIONS 


If the democracies of the world are to or- 
ganize the peace and freedom for which they 
are fighting and this organization is to be 
accomplished without disorder, they must 
first decide what kind of organization they 
want and how it is to function. It will not 
do merely to drift, as unfortunately we have 
been drifting nor to putter around with 
patchwork remedies intended to restore an 
economic structure that is already dead. If 
we are to have a democratic order in the 
new world instead of an order fashioned on 
the philosophy of a Hitler or a Lenin, it must 
be an order which is adjusted to the social 
and economic mechanisms of the twenty-first 
century instead of to those of the nineteenth. 

The upheaval in which this generation is 
caught proceeds from the failure of leader- 
ship, here and throughout the world, to com- 
prehend that the nineteenth century is as 
completely an era of the past as the 
eighteenth. Efforts to solve our problems of 
unemployment and underinvestment by the 
means and methods of the past were fore- 
doomed to collapse, not because the prin- 
ciples on which leaders acted were wrong, 
but because the methods were not suited to 
the times. 

It is generally agreed, for example, that 
competition must be maintained as the prin- 
ciple of our economy, for everyone seems to 
acknowledge that the alternative to compe- 
tition is some form of concentrated Govern- 
ment authority which might easily destroy 
democracy. But the sort of competition of 
which most observers seem to think when 
they are considering the chaotic conditions 
which enmesh us is the competition of indi- 
viduals, using the tools and working within 
the limitations of the last century. The 
record of this committee is full of comment 
by some of the wisest observers who came be- 
fore us, in which the personal pronouns 
“he” and “him” were used to designate the 
units of modern competition although, as a 
matter of fact, the economic behavior of in- 
dividual competitors is no part of our prob- 
lem. What we are concerned with is the 
behavior of the huge collective groups which 
use the tools of the twentieth centry and are 
not hampered by any of the limitations of 
the nineteenth century which retained the 
business of that era within local boundaries 
and to the jurisdiction of local government. 

It is lack of comprehension of this simple 
fact that is destroying democracy—destroy- 
ing it here in America as well as in Europe. 
Democracy, which surely comprehends eco- 
nomic as well as political freedom for the 
natural person, cannot endure when the 
natural person cannot shape the policies and 
the activities of the collective agencies which 
control all the materials of his economic life. 
The American ideal of living has not changed, 
but the forms of our economic life have 
changed and most radically. The new forms 
of industrial organization are such that com- 
petition has become a vastly more difficult 
status to maintain, and the American ideal 
of free living for people is not nearly so easy 
of achievement as before organizations super- 
seded men in the economy. 

The new aspect of competition in our era 
and the much more insecure position of the 
natural person may be illustrated by the 
story of aluminum in the present defense ef- 
fort. Production of aluminum, controlled 
for more than a quarter of a century by a 
single huge unit, was restricted, not by the 
capacity of people to use aluminum nor even 
their need for it, but by the will of the or- 
ganization which produced and sold it. That 
will was swayed, not by any public judgment 
of what output or price should be, but solely 
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by the private judgment of the rulers of the 
organization which produced and sold it. 
The absolute control of this organization 
could not be disturbed by any natural per- 
son because no ratural person acting by him- 
self could produce aluminum in competition 
with the monopoly. Aluminum is not the 
product of individual enterprise. It is the 
product of modern collective enterprise. It 
can be produced only by machines and capital 
that the individual cannot command. 

But no group of individuals would insti- 
tute competition on their own resources 
either, although plenty of raw material was 
available. The obstacle here was the un- 
willingness of the cwners of private capital to 
venture their own money in industrial com- 
petition with entrenched monopoly. Too 
much was at stake to warrant the risk of loss. 

This was the situation when it became clear 
that the successful defense of democracy im- 
peratively required an increased supply of 
aluminum. The increase is being obtained, 
not by the free private enterprise we all want 
to defend and perpetuate, but by govern- 
ment, that ogre before which business and 
free men tremble! The Congress of the 
United States appropriates $32,000,000 out 
of an empty Treasury to build a new T. V. A. 
dam to produce electric power for the monop- 
oly to expand its output. Another agency of 
the Government advances $20,000,000 of non- 
existent public money to loan to another 
large organizaitoa, which, thus backed by 
public credit, is willing to compete with the 
monopoly. But to make this competition 
effective, the new organization must also 
rely on public electric power, and so Congress 
is called upon to appropriate additional 
funds to expand the Bonneville public power 
project so that competition between organi- 
gations may be brought about to produce 
aluminum to save democracy and preserve to 
men their right to individual freedom. 

The workers who will man the new plants 
and furnish the labor to operate the machines 
that will be used to produce the aluminum 
necessary to keep men free will be recruited 
from the four corners of the land for tempo- 
rary jobs in a new environment, but with no 
certainty of employment when peace and 
democracy have been saved and the war de- 
mand for aluminum subsidies; no certainty, 
unless, indeed, democracy finally awakens to 
the fact that the central problem of our time 
is how to adjust the economic organizations 
the modern world must have to the American 
ideal of living which we have cherished since 
the founding of the Nation. 

This is a task for statesmen, statesmen in 
business and in government, who are capable 
of giving form and substance to the new 
organization for democracy—the democracy 
of the future, Unless such an organization is 
formulated now, the jibes of Hitler at the 
futile pluto-democracies will echo and re- 
echo from the ruins of London Bridge across 
a world in which the irreligious, authori- 
tarian state is supreme and from which hu- 
man liberty shall have been banished by arbi- 
trary power. 

Ours is the era of organization in the field 
of industry and commerce. And ours is the 
responsibility of determining the form and 
nature of the organizations with which the 
generations of the future must work. Al- 
ready in our own country, by our own legis- 
lation, there have been erected organizations 
which are the prototypes of those developed 
by the so-called alien philosophies of Europe, 
and if we wish to avoid the danger of Nazi, 
Communist, or Fascist trends, we shall do 
well to identify the characteristics of those 
orders and wherein they differ from demcc- 
racy. 

Socialism, whether it be of the Nazi or 
communistic variety, is the negation of the 
concept of private property. The concept of 
Fascism preserves the system of private prop- 


erty, but for only a part of the community, 
and that part much the smaller. 

Under the Fascist concept, the preponder- 
ant part of the community is confirmed in 
its dependence upon the small group in 
whose hands private ownership of large seg- 
ments of property has been concentrated. 
Under neither scheme is there any hope for 
the masses to enjoy a free and stable oppor- 
tunity to use their own property to sustain 
their economic existence. On the contrary, 
they are condemned to be the pawns of the 
state. 

The democratic concept. preserves the in- 
stitution of private property and guarantees 
to the masses a free and stable opportunity 
to labor and to possess the fruits of their 
toil. 

The germs of each of these systems are 
apparent in our own economy. 

The Bituminous Coal Act, for example, has 
set up an order in that industry which is 
not without its resemblance to the Fascist 
order. The deposits of coal are privately 
owned by small groups who are by law re- 
leased from the burdens of competition. 
They are given the right, through the de- 
cisions of a Government bureau, to exact 
from the general public prices sufficient to 
maintain the industry. The workers must 
be content with wages secured to them by 
the efforts of a single big union which is 
Nation-wide in its operation. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority is not 
without some aspects of socialism. A vast 
plant, built by public funds, employing thou- 
sands, and affecting the lives and welfare of 
millions, it is managed by a small board with- 
out responsibility to agencies like the Civil 
Service Commission or the General Account- 
ing Office which supervise ordinary political 
bureaus, It is an example of a public cor- 
poration which is not subject to the control 
of the persons most directly affected by its 
operations except remotely through the 
power of the Congress to alter the law. The 
board is in complete authority, and appro- 
priations are sought from Congress only for 
plant expansion, not at all for operation. 

Recently a measure was introduced in Con- 
gress to set up another such public corpora- 
tion to administer the waters of the Arkan- 
sas River and its tributaries, an organization 
which would establish in the States a func- 
tion which would intimately affect the eco- 
nomic life of the people ôf the States in which 
operating and even that of adjacent States in 
which it had no plant. 

The public corporation of this type is no 
new experiment. The device was used effec- 
tively during the World War to build a new 
merchant marine, to handle the grain and 
sugar problems, and to finance private enter- 
prise. The War Finance Corporation which 
financed many essential industries through 
the war and protected many an agricultural 
producer during the depression that followed 
the war was the model for the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation produced by the depres- 
sion of 1929. 

In every instance they were organizations 
formed for the public good, successful and 
unsuccessful in their operation, but often 
engaging in businesses of the type once re- 
garded as solely the function of private en- 
terprise. The alteration of our economy was 
such, however, that private enterprise was 
not equal to the task, and the new organiza- 
tions had to be set up. Disregarding their 
success or failure, the efficiency or ineffi- 
ciency of thelr operation, we face the fact 
that they are collective institutions, and they 
are managed for but not by the persons 
whose interests are affected. 

Similarly, the private industrial corpora- 
tion, as already pointed out, is frequently a 
huge collective enterprise affecting the en- 
tire national community, owned by a few, 
managed by still fewer, and bound together 
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with other similar enterprises and financial 
institutions by a variety of devices in an in- 
dustrial and commercial empire which does 
not possess the characteristics we call demo- 
cratic. This development, in turn, has led 
to the establishment of Government bu- 
reaucracy, the maze of which defies expla- 
nation. 

The task of democracy is to preserve the 
freedom and independence of the individual 
in this economic and political complexity and 
the obvious first step is to differentiate be- 
tween the economic organizations which are 
essentially national in scope and those which 
are essentially local and at the same time 
definitely and clearly to fix their powers, 
responsibilities, and duties. The simple way 
to do this is to provide a national rule for 
the national corporations that carry on na- 
tional commerce. The suggestion has been 
made over and over again by the statesmen 
of the last 50 years. It has been rejected 
because of an inherent fear that it would lead 
to political domination of the States by the 
Federal Government. 

Some of those who have opposed the pro- 
posal have pointed out that the respective 
States have a complete legal right to regu- 
late the activity within their borders of 
corporations created by other States. The 
right exists but has seldom been exercised. 
Indeed, in the nature of things it cannot 
be successfully exercised because so much 
business is essentially national in scope and 
the economic power of the corporations 
which carry it on is so great that individual 
States fear to place themselves at a possible 
disadvantage by imposing requirements 
which other States would not lay down, The 
result has been that we have witnessed in 
America the steady progress of centralism— 
centralism in business, centralism in labor, - 
centralism in agriculture, centralism in gov- 
ernment. The very consequence which it 
was feared would follow from a system of 
Federal charters or licenses for corporations 
engaged in interstate and foreign commerce 
has proceeded from the failure to adopt that 
formula, and simultaneously, with the de- 
velopment of centralism the economic im- 
potence of the States and of local com- 
munities has become more and more striking. 

The principal instrument of the concen- 
tration of economic power and wealth has 
been the corporate charter with unlimited 
powers—charters which afforded a detour 
around every principle of fiduciary respon- 
sibility; charters which permitted promoters 
and managers to use the property of others 
for their own enrichment to the detriment 
of the real owners; charters which made pos- 
sible the violation of law without personal 
liability: charters which omitted every safe- 
guard of individual and public welfare which 
common sense and experience alike have 
taught are necessary. 

Among those to suffer the worst effects of 
the failure to require national standards for 
national corporations are, it is almost pos- 
sible to say, the businessmen of the Nation 
who have been taught to fear a national char- 
ter law. Because the local corporation and 
the small corporation have no protection 
against the unfair and improper activity of 
the large corporation, little business has seen 
a constantly increasing portion of the Na- 
tion’s business pass into the hands of big 
business. 

Throughout the 50-year period during 
which the Government establishment at 
Washington has steadily grown, little busi- 
nessmen have always been told by the oppo- 
nents of a charter system that they, the little 
ones, would be the victims of Government“ 
interference and control, if a national char- 
ter system were adopted. The system was 
not adopted and the little businessman finds 
himself compelled to deal with both the bu- 
reaucrat and the monopolist. 
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A national law which would prohibit inter- 
locking directorships would eliminate one of 
the principal causes of concentration and 
would injure no local or small corporation, 

A national law which would make corpo- 
ration directors trustees in fact as well as 
in law would protect investors big and little 
and would injure no local or small corpo- 
ration. 

A national law which would raise a bar- 
rier to business dealings by corporation offi- 
cers and directors for their own personal 
profit with the corporations they manage 
would protect investors and all honest busi- 
ness enterprise. 

A national law which would make corpo- 
ration officers and directors civilly liable per- 
sonally for violations of the antitrust laws 
which they themselves conceived and di- 
rected would protect all business. 

A national law which would clearly define 
the scope of subsidiary corporations and one 
which would standardize intercorporate fi- 
nancing would remove two of the causes of 
concentration. 

These and other necessary reforms could be 
effected by a national charter law without in 
the slightest degree impairing State sover- 
eignty. Indeed, such provisions would have 
the very opposite effect because they would 
abolish the principal means by which the 


concentration which has undermined local, 


economic sovereignty has been effected. 

So long as those who want to voyage at will 
upon the seas of interstate and foreign com- 
merce wihout responsibility to the public 
may obtain unlimited charters from the 
States there is no efficient means of safe- 
guarding the general welfare, for even the 
regulatory powers of agencies like the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Securities and 
Exchange Commission are not sufficient to 
prevent the evils which arise from loose State 
charters. 

If it be desirable to foster small business 
and encourage independent economic devel- 
opment in the States, if it be desirable to 
improve the fiduciary standards of the mod- 
ern business corporation and protect in- 
vestors, the simple way is to strike at the 
cause and prevent the practices that are 
condemned instead of trying vainly to correct 
and punish wrongs after they have been 
committed. 

National standards such as are suggested 
here would require no expanding bureauc- 
racy to administer. They would clothe no 
Government employee with discretionary 
power. They would have the simple effect 
of raising the corporate standards of the en- 
tire business world and thereby would liber- 
ate business from the dangers of arbitrary 
power whether exercised by monopoly or 
Government. 

In the absence of legislation of this kind, 
it will be quite impossible to escape the 
continued multiplication of Government 
boards and commissions. Free independent 
enterprise will continue to be condemned to 
wage an unequal battle with concentrated 
power and the progress of concentration will 
make inevitable the development of more 
discretionary Government tribunals to pro- 
tect the masses. We must either keep busi- 
ness organizations within bounds or accept 
some form of concentrated government. 

The Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee, therefore, endorses the principle of 
national standards for national corporations 
and recommends that Congress enact legis- 
lation to that effect. 

Approved. Dissenting: Sumners, Reece, 
O'Connell, and Pike.] 

PERSONAL STATEMENT OF MESSRS. REECE, PIKE, 
AND O'CONNELL 

Messrs, Reece, Pike, and O'Connell dissent 
from the position taken by the majority on 
national standards for national corporations, 
for the following reasons: 

First, the statement does not express defi- 
nitely what it is that is being recommended, 


For instance, it is not clear whether statutory 
prohibitions of certain corporate practices are 
envisaged, or whether complete charters for 
national corporations are contemplated, or 
both. Without determining precisely what 
standards of corporate practice should be im- 
posed, a recommendation that national 
standards for national corporations be adopt- 
ed is not meaningful. 

Second, the statement inadequately dis- 
cusses the specific p which would be 
achieved by the adoption of national stand- 
ards for national corporations, but there is 
an unfortunate implication that their adop- 
tion would solve all the problems involved in 
the concentration of economic power. 

Third, the proposal for national standards 
for national corporations proceeds largely on 
the theory that simple legislative prohibitions 
of business conduct hostile to competitive 
enterprise will be sufficient to eliminate the 
conduct inimical to the business structure 
this committee seeks to preserve. In fact, 
like the provision in the Panama Canal Act 
denying permission to monopolies to use the 
Panama Canal, the recommendation of the 
majority naively assumes that the so-called 
standards will be self-executing. 

It should be emphasized that we are not 
opposed to legislation which would outlaw 
specific corporate practices which have been 
proved to this committee to facilitate the un- 
due concentration of economic power. This 
the proposal of the majority does not purport 
to do. 

STIMULATING INVESTMENT 


The voluminous testimony before the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee conclu- 
sively demonstrated the potential capacity of 
the American economy to produce an abun- 
dance of goods and services. We are com- 
mitted to the purpose of making that poten- 
tial capacity the actual quantity of goods and 
services available to the people of this Na- 
tion. We reject as un-American and unrealis- 
tic the belief that the limits of economic 
achievement have been reached in the United 
States. 

The hearings and studies of the Temporary 
National Economic Committee have disclosed 
the restraints placed on the competitive sys- 
tem by the concentration of economic power 
with respect to the disadvantages under which 
small independent business labors in at- 
tempting to operate successfully, Important 
avehues of credit for small business have 
either disappeared or so altered in their con- 
ditions as no longer to be readily available. 
Yet small business is the seed-bed of a grow- 
ing system of free enterprise upon which a 
healthy industrial economy depends. Its en- 
couragement is essential to a dynamic econ- 
omy. à 

The social desirability of new enterprise 
and new employment. is so great that Con- 
gress can well consider the advisability of 
material reductions in the rate of taxation 
on returns which come from investments in 
new, independent businesses. The advan- 
tages to be derived by the whole economy 
from the opening of new fields to investment 
and commercial activity would more than 
offset any financial loss in returns from the 
higher brackets under the income-tax law. 

This does not blind us to the facts devel- 
oped concerning the lack of private invest- 
ment sufficient to absorb in economic produc- 
tion the savings of our citizens during the 
past decade or more. Vast hoarding of un- 
used capital has resulted. It cannot be de- 
nied that the present system of production 
and distribution permits the amount set 
aside in savings to increase at a much faster 
rate than the national income itself increases, 
causing an imbalance of serious proportions. 
Nor is the answer found in continued Govern- 
ment spending to counterbalance the accu- 
mulation of unused savings in a relatively few 
hands. The ultimate answer must be in such 
a stimulus to private enterprise that an ex- 
panding economic endeavor will immediately 
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put all savings to work in providing the capi- 
tal required for a more adequate standard of 
living for all our people. 

No single remedy will achieve this result, 
Many of the recommendations offered in this 
report will go far, in combination, to effect 
it. An equitable tax system will do much, 
A wise program of aid to the underprivileged 
to increase their purchasing power will do a 
great deal. Strict enforcement of existing 
antitrust laws and more adequate antitrust 
legislation to prevent monopoly and insure a 
system of free competition in a free market 
will accomplish great things. It is an im- 
portant axiom that we cannot maintain an 
economy of mass production unless we have 
an economy of mass consumption. The only 
practical way of preserving our democratie 
institutions is to pass on the benefits of our 
technology in lowered prices and increased 
standards of living to our entire population. 
A combination of the above remedies will re- 
move many of the restraints and uncertain- 
ties which have retarded the investment of 
capital in new enterprise, They are recom- 
mended by this committee as essential in 
stimulating the use of capital which will 
adjust the imbalance between savings and 
investments. 

[Approved without objection.] 


A PROGRAM FOR BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC 
RESEARCH 


One of the striking facts of experience in 
national economic policy formulation during 
the past decade, amply demonstrated by the 
experience of this committee, and more re- 
cently emphasized by the pressing problems 
of industrial mobilization confronting the 
national defense authorities, is the inade- 
quacy of factual information concerning the 
structure and functioning of our industrial 
economy. President Roosevelt pointed to 
this deficiency in his message to Congress 
of April 29, 1938, specifically referring to it 
in section VI (7). 

Looking to the post-war period we all know 
that business and Government will be con- 
fronted with a new, complex, and difficult 
situation. We shall be able to make the 
necessary adjustments and keep the economy 
functioning at a high level only if we antici- 
pate and provide the factual requirements 
which are essential for intelligent appraisal 
and proper action. Fact gathering must be 
continuous so that essential economic in- 
formation will be available to businessmen, 
to Government, and to the public. 

We recommend, therefore, that the work 
of the Department of Commerce in the field 
of business and economic research be de- 
veloped to provide for an adequate flow of 
current data on our national economy—on 
production, orders, inventories, productive 
capacity and resources, and related matters; 
for the investigating and tracing the move- 
ment of goods from the producer of raw ma- 
terials through the manufacturing and dis- 
tributing processes to the ultimate consumer; 
for the study and dissemination of informa- 
tion on efficient business practices and tech- 
niques; for the study of trade and business 
fluctuations and conditions which affect the 
national economy. Should adequate powers 
not be in existence to provide the basic data 
essential for this program, provision should be 
made to remedy this deficiency, but it is not 
intended to recommend that the subpena 
power be made available. 

Further, we recommend that essential re- 
search in other agencies necessary to provide 
a comprehensive and integrated record of the 
current functioning of the economy such as, 
for example, the studies on occupational out- 
look and productivity now conducted by the 
Department of Labor, and the general eco- 
nomic investigations and the corporation re- 
port projects of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion be adequately supported and provision 
made for filling any essential gaps. 

[Approved without objection.) 
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FOREIGN PATENT CONTROLS OVER AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY 

Ample testimony on cartels before the 

Temporary National Economic Committee 
and other information which has come to 

the committee from governmental sources 
indicate that the interchange of patents be- 
tween American and foreign concerns has 
been used as a means of cartelizing an in- 
dustry to effectively displace competition. 
The production of vitally important mate- 
rials, such as beryllium, magnesium, optical 
glass, and chemicals, has been restrained 
through international patent controls and 
cross-licensing which have divided the world 
market into closed areas. As a result, the 
capacity of American industry to produce 
these materials is not adequate to meet the 
needs of the defense program. The present 
international emergency further attests the 
need for a strong policy with respect to the 
control exercised by foreign governments and 
their dependent industries over American 
concerns through the patent system. The 
committee decries this situation and recom- 
mends that appropriate legislation be en- 
acted to remedy it. A 
The further recommendation is made that 
the patent laws be strengthened so that no 
application for patent may be filed in a for- 
eign country until specific permission has 
been obtained from the proper agency in 
this Government. This will prevent results 
detrimental to American interests following 
upon the use of a patent by a foreign gov- 
ernment or its agents. 

[Approved without objection.] 


MAINTAINING A FREE MARKET 


The American system is based on the 
maintenance of a free market wherein the 
products of farm and factory are offered for 
sale in competition which insures the move- 
ment of the greatest quantity of goods at 
the lowest possible price. Many restraints 
on the free market have developed which 
impair the functioning of the economy, and 
burden consumers with unwarranted charges, 
Consequently, the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee recommends the removal 
of these hindrances as well as the adoption 
of measures which will increase the com- 
petitive activity of the market place. 


RESALE PRICE MAINTENANCE LAWS 


The Miller-Tydings Enabling Act, which 
legalizes resale price maintenance contracts 
in interstate commerce, results in some of 
those economic and social practices to be ex- 
pected from private price-fixing conspiracies, 
The legal sanction of such practices tends to 
undermine the basic tenets of a competitive 
economy, and introduces rigidities into the 
pricing of certain goods which restrain trade. 
Consequently we recommend to the Congress 
the repeal of the Miller-Tydings Enabling Act. 
IApproved. Dissenting: O’MaHoney, SUM- 
NERS, REECE, TAYLOR. | 


THE BASING-POINT SYSTEM 


Extensive hearings on basing-point sys- 
tems showed that they are used in many in- 
dustries as an effective device for eliminating 
price competition. 

During the last 20 years basing-point sys- 
tems and variations of such systems, known 
technically as zone pricing systems and 
freight equalization systems, have spread 
widely in American industry. Many of the 
products of important industries are priced 
by basing point or analogous systems, such 
as iron and steel, pig iron, cement, lime, 
lumber and lumber products, brick, asphalt 
shingles and roofing, window glass, white lead, 
metal lath, building tile, floor tile, gypsum 
plaster, bolts, nuts and rivets, cast-iron soil 
Pipe, range boilers, valves and fittings, sewer 
pipe, power cable, paper, salt, sugar, corn 
derivatives, industrial alcohol, linseed oil, fer- 
tilizer, and others. 


The elimination of such systems under ex- 
isting law would involve a costly process of 
prosecuting separately and individually many 
industries, and place a heavy burden upon 
antitrust enforcement appropriations, 

We therefore recommend that the Congress 
enact legislation declaring such pricing sys- 
tems to be illegal. 

Because such systems have resulted in un- 
economic and often wasteful location of plant 
equipment, it is by this Commit- 
tee that the abolition of basing-point sys- 
tems should provide for a brief period of time 
for industries to divest themselves of this 
monopolistic practice. 

The committee is not impressed with the 
argument that a legislative outlawing of bas- 
ing point systems will cause disturbances in 
the rearrangement of business through a 
restoration of competitive conditions in in- 
dustries now employing basing-point sys- 
tems. Such disturbances may be costly to 
those who have been practicing monopoly, 
But the long-run gain to the public inter- 
est by a restoration of competition in many 
important industries is clearly more advan- 
tageous, 

[Approved without objection.] 


INTERSTATE TRADE BARRIERS 


Testimony before the Temporary National 
Economic Committee has established the 
serious impairment of interstate trade due 
to State and local trade barriers erected to 
prevent the free flow of goods. While iso- 
lated cases do not loom large in the na- 
tional economy, the aggregate effect is det- 
rimental, We therefore recommend that the 
Congress enact legislation establishing a con- 
tinuing committee on Federal-State relation- 
ships which shall be charged with the respon- 
sibility of collecting current information as 
to trade practices between the States, and of 
devising ways and means of preventing or 
restraining uneconomic barriers to trade. 

[Approved without objection.] 


GOVERNMENT PURCHASING 


The Federal Government has, over the 
years, come to play an increasingly important 
role as a purchaser of materials and supplies 
of all sorts, and is now a major purchaser in 
many fields. This long-term trend is now 
continuing at an accelerated pace, largely 
due to the demands of the defense program. 
Substantial evidence has been presented to 
the committee indicating that the Govern- 
ment has often been imposed upon by sellers 
operating in concert, through the submission 
of identical bids or other collusive practices, 

The problems inherent in Government pro- 
curement are complex in the extreme. How- 
ever, legislation is not the crying need, but 
rather the intelligent application of well- 
known principles to the purchasing function. 
The committee calls attention to the fact 
that the record made before it constitutes a 
substantial reservoir of factual material 
which should be of immense value to those 
clothed with the responsibility for purchas- 
ing on behalf of the Government. The com- 
mittee urges that the purchasing function 
be centralized in one agency to the greatest 
extent possible, and that procurement be 
planned, as to time, place, and amount, in 
such manner as to obtain the needed goods 
at the lowest price and without dislocating 
the general economy. We cannot stress too 
much the necessity for complete coordina- 
tion of the activities of all Government pur- 
chasing agencies, particularly during this 
present period of national defense, 

[Approved without objection.) 


ANTITRUST 


In its examination of the extent and eco- 
nomic effects of the concentration of eco- 
nomic power in private industry, the com- 
mittee concerned itself more with industrial 
monopoly than with any other single subject. 
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In so doing, the committee held extensive 
hearings on specific industries such as steel, 
petroleum, copper, sulfur, glass containers, 
beryllium, and distilled spirits, as well as the 
construction and automotive industries. 
Some of the industries studied received more 
detailed examination than others, but in 
each case an effort was made to develop the 
pattern of the industry, the extent of the 
concentration of control and the devices used 
to achieve and maintain that control. The 
record also contains substantial evidence of 
the performance of the trade association, a 
development of increasing importance in re- 
cent years. 

As a result of the studies made, the com- 
mittee has arrived at certain conclusions as 
to desirable ways of better meeting the prob- 
lem of monopoly. It is important that it be 
made clear at this point that the recom- 
mendations hereinafter made are all pre- 
mised on the proposition that the public pol- 
icy evidenced by the Sherman Act and by the 
Clayton and Federal Trade Commission Acts 
holds as good today as it did when this legis- 
lation was enacted. All of this committee's 
recommendations are in furtherance of that 
public policy, and in this connection it is 
significant that in all the hearings held be- 
fore this committee no witness so much as 
suggested any substantive change in the basic 
philosophy of those laws. 

It is also important to point out that the 
recommendations are made in the light of 
world conditions as they exist today and of 
the national defense effort which is consid- 
ered by all to be of first importance. The 
steps we recommend are, in the judgment 
of the committee, not only consistent with 
the conditions this country faces today but 
also are things that must be done if we hope 
to cope successfully with the economie prob- 
lems of our time. It will avail us nothing 
to carry a gigantic defense program to a suc- 
cessful conclusion if in so doing we lose sight 
of the basic philosophy of our American econ- 
omy—a competitive system of private capi- 
talism. 

In this field, the committee makes the 
following recommendations; 


ENFORCEMENT OF THE ANTITRUST LAWS 


The extended study of the concentration 
of economic power made by this committee 
leads inevitably to recommendations to 
strengthen the enforcement of the antitrust 
laws. No hope of preventing the increase of 
evils directly attributable to monopoly is 
possible, no prospect of enforcing and main- 
taining a free economic system under demo- 
cratic auspices is in view, unless our efforts 
are redoubled to cope with the gigantic ag- 
gregations of capital which have become so 
dominant in our economic life. 

The Department of Justice and the Federal 
Trade Commission are the agencies clothed 
with the responsibility for enforcing the stat- 
utes which Congress has so wisely enacted to 
curb monopoly and to free enterprise from 
the restraints of price fixing, collusive agree- 
ments, and other restraints of trade. Con- 
fronted with the present-day American econ- 
omy, they are admittedly undermanned and 
meagerly budgeted. No law, and particularly 
no law of the type here discussed, can be 
stronger than the zeal and resources of the 
agencies of enforcement into whose care it 
is entrusted. We strongly urge the absolute 
necessity of providing funds for these agen- 
cies adequate to that task which confronts 
them. 

[Approved without objection.] 


LEGISLATIVE CHANGES IN ANTITRUST LAWS 


The Committee believes that legislation ts 
clearly indicated as necessary in order that 
the struggle against monopoly and the un- 
economic concentration of economic power 
in private hands be carried on with better 
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effect than heretofore, Our suggestions 
follow: 1 


1. Patent laws 


No one can read the testimony developed 
before this Committee on Patents without 
coming to a realization that in many im- 
portant segments of our economy the privi- 
lege accorded by the patent monopoly has 
been shamefully abused, It is there revealed 
in striking fashion that the privilege given 
has not been used, as was intended by the 
framers of the Constitution and by the Con- 
gress, “to promote the progress of science 
and the useful arts,” but rather for purposes 
completely at variance with that high ideal. 
It has been used as a device to control whole 
industries, to suppress competition, to restrict 
output, to enhance prices, to suppress in- 
ventions, and to discourage inventiveness. 

We have certain specific recommendations 
to make which, in our judgment, are clearly 
called for by the record before us. It should 
be emphasized, however, that if the pattern 
of control which has been achieved 
the patent monopoly continues in spite of the 
changes we suggest, and it is entirely possible 
that it will, a complete reexamination of our 
patent laws should be made with a view to 
determining whether, under present-day con- 
ditions, they are calculated to achieve their 
avowed purposes, 

Indicated changes in the patent laws divide 
naturally into two general classes—pro- 
cedural and substantive. In its preliminary 
report to the Congress, dated July 17, 1939, 
the committee made certain recommenda- 
tions with respect to the patent laws. Some 
of the procedural changes recommended have 
since become law. Subsequent examination 
of the problem has confirmed our belief that 
substantial changes are needed, including 
some in addition to those already recom- 
mended. 

(a) Licensing of patents—In order to 
eliminate the use of patents in ways inim- 
ical to the public policy inherent in the pat- 
ent laws, as well as that of the antitrust 
laws, we recommend that the Congress enact 
legislation which will require that any fu- 
ture patent is to be available for use by any- 
one who may desire its use and who is willing 
to pay a fair price for the privilege. Machin- 
ery, either judicial or administrative, should 
be set up to determine whether the royalty 
demanded by the patentee may fairly be said 
to represent reasonable compensation or is 
intended to set a prohibitive price for such 
use. 

This proposal is intended to prevent the 
suppression of patents as well as to provide 
for their availability for use in an equitable 
manner in any industry where they are a 
major factor. 

Approved. Dissenting: 
TAYLor. | 

(b) Unrestricted licenses.—We recommend 
that the owner of any patent be required to 
grant only unrestricted licenses, and that he 
not be permitted to impose restrictions upon 
the buyer in sales of patented articles. In 
other words, the holder of a patent should 
not be permitted to restrict a licensee in re- 
spect of the amount of any article he may 
produce, the price at which he may sell, 
the purpose for which or the manner in 
which he may use the patent or any article 
produced thereunder, or the geographical 
area within which he may produce or sell 
such article. There should be a further pro- 
hibition against any other restriction which 
would tend substantially to lessen competi- 


SumNers and 


1 Senator King, formerly a member of the 
Committee, has prepared a statement indicat- 
ing his views with respect to the existing pat- 
ent laws. The position he takes is somewhat 
at variance with the views herein expressed. 
His statement will be found in hearings be- 
fore the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee, Part 31-A, pp. 18025-18057. 


tion or to create a monopoly unless such re- 
striction is necessary to promote the progress 
of science and the useful arts. 

[Approved without objection.] 

(c) Recording of transfers and agree- 
ments: We recommend that any sale, license, 
assignment, or other disposition of any pat- 
ent be evidenced by an instrument in writ- 
ing and that the same be required of any 
condition, agreement, or understanding re- 
lating to any sale or disposition of any such 
patent, and that in any such case a copy of 
such written instrument be filed with the 
Federal Trade Commission within 30 days 
after execution. There should, of course, be 
& substantial monetary penalty for failure to 
file as required. 

[Approved without objection.] 

(d) Limitation on suits for infringement: 
In order to prevent the use of litigation as a 
weapon of business aggression rather than 
as an instrument for adjudicating honest dis- 
putes, we recommend legislation which will 
provide that no action, based upon a charge 
of infringement of any patent, whether for 
damages, for an injunction, or for any other 
relief shall be permitted against any licensee 
under a patent or against any purchaser or 
licensee of any article unless the plaintiff 
has previously secured a judgment against 
the grantor of the license or the manufac- 
turer of the article for infringement in con- 
nection with the granting of such license or 
the sale of such article. 

[Approved without objection.] 

(e) Forfeiture of patent for violation: If 
any person who owns any interest in or right 
under a patent violates any of the prohibi- 
tions described in paragraphs (a) and (b) 
above, his interest therein should be for- 
feited, such forfeiture to be brought about in 
a civil action against such person by the 
United States. Any patent or interest there- 
in so forfeited should become a part of the 
public domain, 

Approved. Dissenting: TAYLOR.] 

(f) Single Court of Patent Appeals: In 
order to improve the existing mechanism for 
the issuance of patents and the determina- 
tion of disputes relating thereto, we recom- 
mend the creation of a single Court of Pat- 
ent Appeals with jurisdiction coextensive 
with the United States and its Territories. 
Such a court would replace the present 11 
different and independent jurisdictions and 
should do much to assure uniform treatment 
of patents and to reduce the time and cost 
of patent litigation. 

[Approved without objection.] 

(g) Limitation on period of patent mo- 
nopoly: The life of a patent should be so 
limited that it will expire not more than 20 
years from the date of the filing of the ap- 
plication, thus obviating the possibility of 
prolonging the patent monopoly by keeping 
an application pending in the Patent Office 
a long time. This would mean that if an 
application were kept pending in the Patent 
Office for more than 3 years, the 17-year term 
of the patent granted would be to that extent 
decreased. 

[Approved without objection.] 


2. Trade associations 


The existence of over 1,500 national and 
regional trade associations and approximately 
6,000 State and local associations formed to 
promote and protect particular segments of 
American industry, and the frequency with 
which such associations are found engaged in 
practices which prevent the operations of a 
freely competitive economy, urges the neces- 
sity of more adequate regulations of their 
activities in the public interest. We recom- 
mend that all trade associations whose par- 
ticipating members are engaged in interstate 
commerce be required to register with an ap- 
propriate Federal agency and to file periodical 
reports of their activities, All such associa- 
tions should also be required to give adequate 
publicity to all of their activities. The effect 
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of such a requirement should be to facilitate 
the enforcement problems of the Department 
of Justice and of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and should tend to make business cove- 
nants open covenants openly arrived at. 

This committee also believes that the time 
has come to make a clear legislative proscrip- 
tion of certain types of activity on the part of 
trade associations. Specific activities of trade 
associations which are calculated to or tend 
to achieve results not in harmony with the 
fundamental tenets of the antitrust laws 
should be unqualifiedly prohibited. 

[Approved without objection.]} 


3. Corporate mergers 


The committee has given serious considera- 
tion to the problem of corporate mergers and 
consolidations, this process being recognized 
as one which has for years hastened the 
growth of the concentration of economic 
power and has contributed in major part 
toward the elimination of competition, 
Section 7 of the Clayton Act forbids the ac- 
quisition of stock in competing companies 
where the effect is or may be to lessen com- 
petition. That law has fallen far short of 
gaining its objective, in part because the law 
does not prohibit the acquisition of assets of 
competing corporations, thus affording a con- 
venient way of circumventing the obvious 
intention of the law. The committee, in its 
preliminary report, recommended that section 
7 of the Clayton Act be amended so as to 
include within its prohibitions the acquisition 
of assets of competitors under conditions 
applicable to stock under the existing law. 

The committee again urges the enactment 
of such a law, but feels that additional legis- 
lation is indicated, its purpose being to halt 
the merger process in its inception, rather 
than to continue to attempt to do so through 
case by case litigation after the event. We 
propose that the Federal Trade Commission 
be given authority to be fixed by the Con- 
gress to forbid the acquisition of the assets 
and property of competing corporations of 
over a certain size unless it be made to appear 
that the purpose and apparent effect of such 
consolidation would be desirable. The au- 
thority given would, of course, relate to capi- 
tal assets of competitors and not to inventory 
or stock in trade. 

The standards which the administrative 
tribunal would be required to apply to each 
case should follow the general standards in- 
herent in the existing antitrust laws but 
should be made as precise ahd definitive as 
possible. 

It is suggested for the consideration of the 
Congress that no such merger should be per- 
mitted unless its proponents demonstrate— 

(a) That the acquisition is in the public 
interest and will be promotive of greater efi- 
ciency and economy of production, distribu- 
tion, and management; 

(b) That it will not substantially lessen 
competition, restrain trade, or tend to create 
a monopoly (either in a single section of the 
country or in the country as a whole) in the 
trade, industry, or line of commerce in which 
such corporations are engaged; 

(c) That the corporation involved in such 
acquisition do not control more than such 
proportion of the trade, industry, or line of 
commerce in which they are engaged as Con- 
gress may determine; 

(d) That the size of the acquiring company 
after the acquisition will not be incompatible 
with the existence and maintenance of vigor- 
ous and effective competition in the trade, in- 
dustry, or line of commerce in which it is 
engaged; 

(e) That the acquisition will not so reduce 
the number of competing companies in the 
trade, industry, or line of commerce as mate- 
rially to lessen the effectiveness ahd vigor of 
competition in such trade, industry, or line of 
commerce; 

(f) That the acquiring company has not, to 
induce the acquisition, indulged in any un- 
lawful methods of competition or has not 
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otherwise violated the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act, as amended, 

The committee further recommends an 
outright prohibition on the acquisition of 
stock in or holding company control of com- 
peting companies with suitable exceptions 
for bona fide investments and the control of 
‘true subsidiaries by parent corporations, 
These recommendations would, in the opin- 
ion of the committee, tend to (1) outlaw 
stock acquisition and the holding company 
as methods of combining competing corpora- 
tions without disturbing the legitimate use 
of the holding company device in the rela- 
tions between parent and subsidiary com- 
panies, (2) strengthen the administrative 
authority of the agencies entrusted with the 
administration of the new law, thus avoid- 
ing the vexatious limitations upon the pow- 
ers of enforcement of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, (3) clarify to a degree the substan- 
tive standards governing the legality of the 
combination of competitors, (4) employ the 
administrative rather than the judiciary in 
the initial application of standards which are 
as much economic as legal, and (5) substitute 
prevention for punishment by requiring ap- 
proval in advance of any integration rather 
than compulsory dissolution after the evils 
of concentration have been suffered by the 
public. 

The committee wishes to have it clear that 
in its judgment the advance administrative 
ruling, hedged in and safeguarded as we haye 
indicated, may profitably be used in the mer- 
ger field but may not safely be used in con- 
nection with the operation of the antitrust 
laws generally. As to them, improvement 
lies in the possibility of legislative clarifica- 
tion which will, over a period of time, make 
more certain the laws and their meaning, 
and their application to particular types of 
business conduct. 

In the legislative revision this committee 
proposes in connection with the problem of 
mergers and consolidations it should be so 
drafted.to make it clear that it does not 
apply to corporations subject to the juris- 
diction of such administrative agencies as 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, the 
Federal Communications Commission, and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

[Approved without objection.] 

4. Penalties 

In its preliminary report to the Congress 
this Committee pointed out the inadequacy 
of existing civil remedies under the antitrust 
laws, as well as the inappropriateness of the 
criminal remedies in many cases. The Com- 
mittee then recommended the enactment of 
legislation which would subject corporations 
and corporate officers- violating the antitrust 
laws to more stringent civil penalties than 
exist at the present time. The Committee is 
still convinced of the validity of its earlier 
recommendation, and again urges the enact- 
ment of such legislation. A bill introduced 
in the Senate on June 28, 1939 (S. 2179) 
would, if enacted into law, carry into effect 
the recommendations here made. The Com- 
mittee also points out that the maximum 
criminal penalty, by way of fine (and the 
courts are reluctant to punish a criminal 
violation by imprisonment) is $5,000. This 
amount is clearly inadequate as a deterrent 
to businessmen or to groups of businessmen 
Whose incomes are in the millions, and the 
Committee therefore recommiends that the 
maximum limit for fines be raised to at least 
$50,000, leaving discretion with the court to 
assess the penalty according to the means 
and circumstances of the defendant and ac- 
cording to the extent to which it has profited 
by the violation of the act. 

[Approved without objection.] 


5. Federal Trade Commission as a master in 
chancery 


The committee recommends that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act be amended to 


provide that on request of the Attorney Gen- 
eral the Commission, or any member thereof, 
may hear evidence and make findings of fact 
and conclusions of law in any pending anti- 
trust proceeding. These findings should be 
made advisory to the Federal court under 
whose jurisdiction the case is pending, and 
that court should be in a position either to 
pass finally on the Commission's findings and 
conclusions, refer the report back for addi- 
tional information, or hear further testimony 
itself. 

[Approved without objection.] 

INSURANCE 

The Teinporary National Economic Com- 
mittee has made the most extensive study 
of life insurance since the well-known Arm- 
strong investigation conducted by Chief Jus- 
tice Charles Evans Hughes in 1906. During 
the intervening period since then, life insur- 
ance has grown to be one of the largest. busi- 
nesses in the United States, Its influence 
reaches out through the capital structure of 
enterprise and the millions of policyholders 
whose savings are entrusted to its care until 
it can truly be characterized as a national 
enterprise of first importance. Consequently, 
the findings of the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee in its prolonged delibera- 
tions will have a substantial influence on 
the development of a major American in- 
dustry. 

Life-insurance business is regulated by the 
States. Our studies have disclosed condi- 
tions which lead to the following recommen- 
dations which are respectfully made for the 
consideration of the several States in which 
these companies are domiciled: 

1. Insurance commissioners should be ap- 
pointed by a responsible executive (in all 
cases subject, of course, to confirmation by 
the proper State body) and their selection 
should only be made with regard for the 
appointee’s experience and qualifications. 

2. The tenure of office of the insurance 
commissioner should be increased substan- 
tially and insofar as possible competent com- 
missioners should be continued in office re- 
gardless of their political affiliation. 

8. The salaries of insurance commissioners 
should, if possible, be substantially increased, 

4. Insurance commissioners should not be 
obliged to undertake any duties other than 
the regulation and supervision of insurance 
companies, 

5. There should be substantial increases in 
the budget for insurance departments of 
most States. 

6, The personnel of most insurance depart- 
ments should be increased. The work of an 
insurance department should be undertaken 
only by full-time qualified employees whose 
pay is sufficient to make them conscious of 
their responsibilities and free from insur- 
ance company or political influence, The 
employment of special outside examiners 
should be discontinued. The development of 
a civil service in State insurance depart- 
ments is highly desirable. Companies should 
no longer be required to pay the salaries of 
examiners. If they must be charged for ex- 
amination, the necessary amount should 
either be collected by a lump-sum charge set 
in advance and paid by the company directly 
to the State treasury or preferably be col- 
lected through an appropriate State tax. 

7. State insurance supervisory officials 
should strengthen examination procedures 
particularly in respect to companies domi- 
ciled within their State. The desired im- 
provement would include more frequent ex- 
aminations in some States, more competent 
examiners, greater publicity to and full re- 
lease of all examination reports, and the 
undertaking of examination which would 
give greater attention to the insurance op- 
erations as contrasted with the purely finan- 
cial aspects of the business. 

8. Closer regulation and supervision of 
agency practices is required, Present laws for 
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licensing agents are all too frequently ad- 
ministered purely as revenue measures. 
Agents should be required to show more 
adequate training, better prospects for finan- 
cial success, and greater knowledge of the 
life-insurance business. Furthermore, State 
supervisory officials should give more atten- 
tion to such matters as company training 
courses, sales contests, compensation ar- 
rangements, etc. 

9. The number of policy forms should be 
reduced, and greater attention given to 
establishing standardized policy forms or 
policy provisions acceptable in all States. The 
present confusion in this field is most un- 
desirable. 

10. State supervisory officials should more 
closely scrutinize activities of officers and 
directors and generally make more thorough 
checks on the competence and activities of 
company managements, 

11. The life-insurance business should be 
conducted on a competitive basis, with em- 
phasis on management efficiency rather than 
sales promotion. No intercompany agree- 
ments should be permitted the effect of which 
is to prevent any company from developing 
actuarially sound service and sales tech- 
niques. 

12. A fundamental change in the conduct 
of industrial insurance should occur. Other- 
wise, its eventual elimination may be neces- 
sary. The primary responsibility for the 
change lies with the companies issuing such 
insurance and the States which supervise 
them. 

[Approved without objection.] 

[In addition to the above, Commissioner 
Sumner T. Pike, of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, personally recommends 
a liberalization of investment laws to permit 
life-insurance companies to invest a rela- 
tively small percentage of their funds in com- 
mon stocks which would stimulate healthier 
financial structures and have a wholesome 
effect on the economy. Accordingly, he sug- 
gests that the respective States give consid- 
eration to liberalizing their laws in this 
direction.] 

Without interjecting the Federal Govern- 
ment into the general field of insurance regu- 
lation, it is possible to utilize Federal powers 
in a direction which will strengthen State 
regulation and make it more effective. There 
are admittedly areas where State regulation 
is severely handicapped by reason of the in- 
terstate character of the life-insurance busi- 
ness. If forthright steps are not taken now 
to plug the gaps where State regulation can- 
not do an effective job and to prevent relaxa- 
tions of regulatory standards in several States 
such as have occurred in the past to the dis- 
advantage of numerous policyholders, State 
regulation may eventually decay and all- 
inclusive Federal control will be required. 
Accordingly: 

1, A Federal statute is recommended pra- 
venting life-insurance companies from using 
the mails, the radio, or other means, or in- 
strumentalities of interstate commerce to 
sell insurance in a State where they have not 
been lawfully admitted to do business. 

2. The National Bankruptcy Act should be 
amended to permit any State insurance com- 
missioner to apply to the appropriate United 
States district court to bring about the liqui- 
dation or reorganization of a life-insurance 
company. If a company should be adjudi- 
cated bankrupt, the designated Federal agen- 
cy or its nominee should be appointed to act 
as conservator and adviser during the read- 
justment of the company’s affairs. 

3. Officers and directors of insurance com- 
panies operating in more than one State 
should be prohibited by Federal statute from 
using their positions for improper personal 
gain either directly or indirectly. The stat- 
ute should also declare life-insurance officials 
not only in fact but in the eyes of the law 
trustees required to adhere to the strictest 
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fiduciary standards, and appropriate civil and 
criminal penalties should be provided, 

4. It is recommended that an appropriate 
committee of Congress or some designated 
agency of the Federal Government be directed 
to conduct a thorough investigation of all 
forms of fire, casualty, and marine insurance, 

[Approved without objection.] 


PERSONAL STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOSEPH C. 
O'MAHONEY, CHAIRMAN OF THE TEMPORARY 
NATIONAL ECONOMIC COMMITTEE, ON A NA- 
TIONAL CONFERENCE To DEVELOP NATIONAL 
STANDARDS FOR NATIONAL ECONOMIC ORGANI- 
ZATIONS 
It is a fundamental rule of democratic so- 

ciety, as already pointed out in this report, 
that authority over the society proceeds from 
the whole and not from any part of it. It fol- 
lows from this that the organizations which 
affect the whole should be amenable to the 
whole and should derive their authority from 
the whole, Organizations, which from their 
very nature must of necessity influence the 
political or economic life of a democracy, 
must be of a character to reflect the will of 
the members rather than the will of the 
leaders. 

Democratic society is willing to permit the 
individual to exercise the utmost freedom 
because no individual acting alone can so in- 
jure the entir~ community (except in the case 
of crime) as to justify the withdrawal of in- 
dividual liberty. This is not the case, how- 
ever, when organizations become so large and 
powerful that by weight of numbers, by 
wealth or power they threaten or affect the 
public welfare, In such instances the public 
has the right to define the nature and the 
form of the organization, not for the purpose 
of regimenting it but for the sole purpose 
of making certain that the organization shall 
operate in the public interest. 

For this reason, since it appears that as a 
result of economic concentration there are 
not only huge corporate business and indus- 
trial organizations which intimately affect 
the entire national economy, but also trade 
associations, agricultural associations, con- 
sumers’ organizations and labor unions, as 
well as pressure groups of various kinds, all 
of which are beyond the, jurisdiction of local 
political subdivisions, I am personally of the 
opinion that the Congress, which represents 
all the people, should, by legislation, lay 
down definite standards of organization and 
activity for all such groups. This would be 
no easy task, but it seems to be preeminently 
a necessary one, for if the people of America 
in order to make the defense of democracy 
effective have found themselves obliged to 
coordinate all their forces and resources for 
the purposes of war, it seems clear that a 
similar coordination must be made effective 
if we are to establish the coming peace upon 
an unassailably democratic basis. 

The mark of our economy has been largely 
one of restricting production for the purpose 
of maintaining price. That policy is to be 
found everywhere, but the defense crisis 
teaches us that stimulated production, not 
restricted production, is our great need. If, 
under the impetus of war, we are elimi- 
nating all restriction on production surely 
the demonstrated economic needs of mil- 
lions teach us that we should have the same 
policy in peace. Only thus can we hope to 
distribute equitably among all the people the 
abundance nature provides. 

The termination of the war effort, putting 
to an end, as it may very suddenly, the indus- 
trial activity now gaining tremendous mo- 
mentum, will bring with it problems more 
critical and more fraught with danger than 
those which followed the collapse of 1929. 
Unless the democratic society of America 
shall have prepared in advance for this hour 
there will be no alternative except Govern- 
ment action, which will necessarily be as in- 


conclusive as the action which has heretofore 
been taken. The unsolved problems of post- 
war depression will be heaped upon the un- 
solved problems of pre-war depression and 
it is difficult to say how, in these circum- 
stances, democracy can survive unless democ- 
racy prepares for peace now. 

Therefore I recommend that the Congress 
by an appropriate statute call a national con- 
ference of the various organizations repre- 
sentative of business, labor, agriculture, and 
consumers, which have for years been work- 
ing on the diverse phases of the economic 
problem. The duties of such a conference 
would be twofold; first to define the nature 
and democratic responsibility of such organi- 
gations—business, labor, agriculture, and 
all—and, second, to define a formula for 
stimulated production under the impetus of 
peace rather than war. 


Freight-Rate Discriminations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. TOM STEWART 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, on 
January 10 this year, before the Atlanta 
(Ga.) Rotary Club, Mr. C. E. Childe de- 
livered an address entitled “Freight-Rate 
Discriminations—the Nation’s Post-War 
Transportation Problem No, 1.” Mr. 
Childe is a member of the Board of In- 
vestigation and Research—Transporta- 
tion, and is an outstanding expert on the 
question of freight rates and transporta- 
tion in general. As a member of the 
Board he has been making a special 
study of freight-rate questions for the 
past 2 or 3 years. His opinion on the 
subject of freight rates is therefore en- 
titled to full weight and consideration, 
and I ask that his address be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The South has shown, especially in recent 
years, very lively concern about freight rates. 
The Transportation Board of Investigation 
and Research, of which I am a member, is 
also interested in the subject. Our Board 
was created by the Transportation Act of 
1940 to make investigations and reports to 
the President and Congress on the relative 
economy and fitness of rail, highway, and 
water carriers, to determine the service for 
which each is best adapted, and what policies 
should be adopted so that each type of car- 
rier can best be developed to provide a na- 
tional transportation system adequate for 
our national commerce and national defense. 
We have been studying the performance of 
the carriers, the cost and efficiency of their 
services, the traffic handled and the rates 
charged throughout the country. We have 
made a special investigation of the railroad 
rate structure and its effect upon the eco- 
nomic development of the country. From 
the studies we have made and are making, I 
have personally come to the conclusion—and 
it should be understood that I am today 
giving you my individual views—that the 
first essential of providing an adequate na- 
tional transportation system is the readjust- 
ment of the freight rates and rate relation- 
ships of the railroads and other carriers, so 
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that each rate will be fairly compensatory 
for the service performed, so that every ship- 
per and locality will receive equal treatment 
in relation to the service rendered by the 
carrier, and every type of transportation can 
find its true economic place by attracting 
the traffic which will come to it through the 
charging of rates fairly related to its costs. 
I shall try to give you some of the facts and 
reasons on which my conclusions are based. 

Everybody who gives any thought to the 
subject realizes that because transportation 
is a vital necessity in the production and dis- 
tribution of goods, the growth and prosperity 
of a nation or a region are profoundly af- 
fected by the cost and dependability of trans- 
portation service. Every civilized people 
looks upon transportation, because of its 
primary importance, as a public service to be 
promoted and regulated or operated by the 
state for the general welfare, rather than 
a mere private enterprise of the carriers. It 
has been a settled rule of law, running back 
through the centuries, that the services and 


charges of common carriers must be just and 


reasonable, and must be extended to all alike, 
without unjust discriminations. The doc- 
trine of equality of opportunity became a 
basic principle governing transportation serv- 
ices, even before we adopted it as the corner- 
stone of our whole democratic system of 
government. 

But the adoption of a rule is one thing, 
and enforcement is another, The transpor- 
tation history of the United States has been 
a constant struggle for better and more eco- 
nomical transportation, and to eliminate dis- 
criminations, The railroads have, from a 
very early date, considered it to their interest 
to discriminate in their rates and charges— 
to charge what they thought the traffic would 
bear, rather than to make like rates for like 
services to all customers. Preferential rates 
were made when railroad managers thought 
they were necessary to attract or hold traf- 
fic, and were denied where such necessity 
was not recognized. In practical effect this 
has given large shippers, controlling much 
traffic, lower rates than smaller shippers; lo- 
calities enjoying the competition of numer- 
ous carriers—especially where there was com- 
petition between rail and water carriers— 
lower rates than localities not having the 
benefit of such competition, 

Carriers tried to make up their losses on 
competitive traffic by charging higher and 
higher rates on noncompetitive traffic. These 
processes operated practically unchecked dur- 
ing the period of rapid railroad growth of the 
past century. The whole rate structure be- 
came a fabric of discriminations. Of course, 
this was very satisfactory to those who were 
getting the benefit of preferential rates. 
Many an industry and many a community 
owed its growth to such preferences. But the 
resulting disadvantages and injustices to 
others became intolerable. The courts pro- 
vided inadequate remedies for enforcement of 
the law of equality of treatment. Congress, 
after much deliberation, attempted to remedy 
the situation by passing, 57 years ago, the 
original Interstate Commerce Act, which cre- 
ated the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
the express purpose of wiping out discrimina- 
tions and forcing the railroads to charge just 
and reasonable rates to everybody alike. No 
legislation was ever more enthusiastically 
hailed as the dawn of a new era of oppor- 
tunity, on the one hand, and more bitterly 
resisted, on the other, as destructive of pri- 
vate enterprise and prosperity. Litigation in 
the courts and technical defects made the act 
ineffective for 20 years. Amendments by Con- 
gress, in 1906, made the law workable. Since 
that time, by numerous amendments and ad- 
ditions strengthening the act, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has been given powers 
to prescribe and establish such rates as it 
considers to be just, reasonable, and nondis- 
criminatory, not only for railroads, but also 
for pipe lines, highway, and water carriers. 
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This has provided machinery for wiping 
out discriminations, but the process of wip- 
ing them out has proved to be slow, uncer- 
tain, an@ expensive. Over all these years 
discriminations have become powerfully en- 
trenched in the railroad-rate structure. 
Large interests, communities, and localities, 
which have been benefited by discriminations, 
consider it necessary for their well-being that 
they be continued—even that they have a 
vested right in their continuance. Conserva- 
tism is always slow to adopt changes which 
are disturbing to established institutioas. 

Reluctance to change long-established 
practices under which investments have been 
made and business has been built up, has fre- 
quently made difficult the removal of in- 
equalities. In the process of deciding com- 
plaints, inequalities have been condoned or 
approved and precedents established giving 
sanction of law to the very practices which 
the law was intended to condemn. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission sits 
much like a court, deciding rate complaints 
on the evidence brought before it, according 
to its best Judgment in the light of the legis- 
lative policies laid down by Congress and in- 
terpreted by the courts. The Commission 
has succeeded in wiping out many discrimi- 
nations; many others however have been 
found by. the Commission not to be unlaw- 
ful within the meaning of our present stat- 
utes; and still many others have not been 
touched because they have not been brought 
formally before the Commission for deter- 

“mination and disposition, or because proof of 
unlawfulness has not been adequate. 

Some technical requirements that must be 
met to prove that discriminations are un- 
lawful are: First, the conditions under which 
the transportation service is rendered must 
be shown to be substantially similar and, 
second, it must be shown that the discrimi- 
nation is injurious and, third, the carrier 
committing the discriminatory act must have 
the power to correct it. Differences in com- 
petitive conditions, and in the degree of com- 
petition between carriers are regarded as a 
justification for inequalities in rates; and, 
since differences in competitive conditions 
are the principal cause of discriminatory 
fates, this makes the motive the justifica- 
tion of the act, and throws the door open for 
the maintenance of discriminatory practices 
where the stresses of carrier competition have 
resulted in granting preferences to localities 
and industries to the disadvantage of others, 

A great obstacle to the removal of dis- 
criminations has been that, until recently, 
very little has been known about the cost of 
rendering a particular transportation service. 
It has been known, of course, that costs varied 
roughly with the distance, but it has been 
thought that cost per mile varied with the 
density of traffic, and was higher where the 
traffic was relatively light, and lower as the 
volume of traffic became greater. Under this 
theory, of course, regions of heavy traffic 
density would be entitled to lower rates than 
those where traffic had not been built up. 
Later studies have proved this theory to be 
false. We know now that the cost of han- 

traffic a given number of miles aver- 
ages about the same in one part of the coun- 
try, as compared with another. In the mean- 
time, however, a great many rate decisions 
have been handed down approving lower rate 
levels in regions enjoying heavy density of 
traffic than in those of lighter traffic density. 

Regional rate inequalities have caused some 
of the most serious difficulties, The regional 
development of the railroads in the East, 
South, and West, with few railroads crossing 
the regional boundaries, resulted in the estab- 
lishment of separate and unlike systems of 
rates in each of these areas. In the eastern 
region, extending north of the Ohio and 
Potomac Rivers, from the Mississippi to the 
Atlantic coast, where population and indus- 
trial development were more advanced and 


widely diffused than in the others, there was 
an early tendency toward uniformity of rates, 
and the policy of the railroads was to make 
rates on raw materials and finished products 
which were favorable to the production and 
distribution of manufactured products 
throughout the territory. 

The southern and western roads followed 
quite different rate-making theories and 
practices. The southern roads were built 
from the ocean, Gulf, and river ports into 
the interior; each road tried to develop traf- 
fic to and from its particular ports, moving 
the raw products of the interior to the ports 
and manufactured products inward. Later, 
as the lines interconnected and consolidated 
a few main interior railroad centers, such 
as Atlanta, were given rates competitive with 
the ports, but, generally speaking, rates be- 
tween interior points in the South were kept 
on much higher levels than rates to and 
from the ports. Manufacturing in the South 
was very limited, so there was little induce- 
ment to establish rates for the. widespread 
development of local industries. In indi- 
vidual cases, special rates were made for the 
products of southern factories. The policy 
of the southern railroads was to make rela- 
tively low rates for the movement of southern 
raw materials through the ports and gate- 
ways, and relatively high rates on manufac- 
tured products from the gateways with still 
higher rates for local traffic between the small 
interior points. Where competition existed 
between rail and water lines, rail rates were 
drastically lowered to take the business away 
from the water carriers. There was little 
semblance of uniformity or equality in the 
rate structure that grew out of these policies. 

In the West, as in the South, rates were 
made up to encourage the moyement of raw 
materials, with little regard to the develop- 
ment of manufacturing, except in individual 
instances, The main terminals and gate- 
ways were given preferred rates over other 
points. 

Interterritorial rates were not established 
between any of the regions, except where 
they were forced by competition. As a rule, 
the interterritorial rates were the combina- 
tion of the rates to and from the border point, 
making a through charge from a point in 
one territory to a point in another much 
higher than the rate for similar distance 
within either of the two territories. 

Under the Commission’s regulation, rates 
have become more uniform within each re- 
gion, but dissimilarities of rates in one re- 
gion as compared with another have been 
largely retained, In the three main rate ter- 
ritorles—the South, the East, and the West 
these rate dissimilarities have been so great 
as to constitute a distinct bar to commerce 
between the regions, and have tended to per- 
petuate within each region the pattern of 
development that was already there, with 
manufacturing predominating in the East 
and the production of raw materials predom- 
inating in the South and West. 

During all of this time that rates were 
becoming established on regional lines, vast 
and revolutionary economic changes were 
taking place. Big industries and mass pro- 
duction were supplanting small industries 
and handcrafts. Farms were becoming 
mechanized. Our pioneering days were com- 
ing to an end. We were losing our export 
markets for agricultural products, and forced 
to turn to our own factories, more and more, 
to use our raw products, to supply our fin- 
ished goods, and to provide employment. 
The East was better adapted, economically 
and by its transportation rate structure, to 
profit by these new conditions than the 
South and West. The population and the 
wealth of the country centered more and 
more in the eastern manufacturing districts, 
and the disadvantages of the southern and 
western raw-materials-producing areas be- 
came relatively greater than ever, 
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The First World War gave a temporary 
burst of prosperity to the whole Nation. Ag- 
ricultural and industrial output greatly ex- 
panded, with the industrial expansion mostly 
in the East. Wages, prices, and rail rates 
were greatly increased. Transportation de- 
mands and shortages made us keenly aware 
of the need for more and better transporta- 
tion facilities. Amendments to the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, immediately after the 
war, placed added responsibilities upon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to main- 
tain adequate railroad rate levels and pre- 
serve railroad financial credit. 

Billions of dollars of added capital went 
into enlargements and improvements of rail- 
road facilities. The Federal Government 
inaugurated a vastly enlarged program of 
water-navigation improvements. The Pan- 
ama Canal was opened to commerce. The 
great fleet of ocean vessels that we had 
built during the war were put to use in 
coastwise, foreign, and intercoastal trade. 
The private automobile came into universal 
use, and induced us to build a network of 
hard-surfaced highways all over the Nation. 
Over these highways the motortruck, which 
had come into extensive use for the first 
time in the war, quickly became an impor- 
tant and indispensable carrier of freight. 
New pipe lines were built to supply the 
needs of the motorcars for gasoline. The 
agricultural boom collapsed with the end 
of the war, but the expansion of industry 
and transportation proceeded at a dizzy 
pace—with the greatest expansion in the 
East—until the great depression hit us in 
1929. Our vastly enlarged transportation 
now had to try to live on only 50 percent 
of the 1929 traffic. Waterway and highway 
facilities continued to expand during the de- 
pression, as part of our public works program, 
and air carriers, another war baby, aided by 
public airport and airway construction, be- 
gan to loom up as a new competitor. 

The railroads, alarmed at last over the 
threat to their supremacy as a near-monopo- 
listic transportation agency, began to clamor 
for increased regulation and taxation of 
their competitors, for curtailment of the 
Government program of water and highway 
improvements, and for greater leeway to 
allow them to cut rates as they saw fit, to 
meet competition of water and highway car- 
riers. The railroad rate structure, with rel- 
atively high rates on manufactured articles 
and other traffic, formerly thought to be non- 
competitive, was entirely unsuitable for the 
new competitive conditions, Highway car- 
riers and water carriers stepped in to take 
the high-rated traffic, and new water routes 
in the interior took part of the lower-rated 
bulk traffic. 

These new competitive conditions were 
especially disturbing to railroad rates in the 
South and West, where it appeared they 
would provide at least a partial remedy for 
the rate disadvantages of shippers and indus- 
tries in those areas. With the consent of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
railroads embarked upon a new and vigorous 
program of cutting rates where necessary to 
hold their traffic, in the face of the new com- 
petition, New rate discriminations appeared. 
Carrier revenues suffered. The Commission 
joined with the carriers and shippers, who 
felt that the new conditions were operating 
to their disadvantage, in urging more regu- 
lation. Congress was persuaded to place the 
motor carriers, with some exceptions, under 
regulation of the Commission in 1935, and the 
water carriers in 1940. Since then, as a 
means of stabilizing the rate structure, the 
rates of motor carriers, and to a lesser ex- 
tent of water carriers, have been made to 
conform more or less closely to the railroad- 
rate pattern. It is realized, however, that 
this is a temporary stopgap, and the real 
problem of devising a rate structure which 
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will permit each type of transportation to 
develop in its proper economic field and en- 
able shippers to get the benefits of each, re- 
mains to be solved. 

The Second World War has only tempo- 
rarily ended the economic problems of the 
depression. With the close of the war, it 
will be more important than ever that we 
have economical and efficient transportation 
to maintain full production and employment 
throughout the country. We know now, as 
we never did before, that we must maintain 
a transportation plant in this country capa- 
ble of quick enlargement to handle all peak 
and emergency loads. It was pure luck that 
we had a surplus transportation capacity 
when we entered the war. Without it, we 
might have lost the war. We cannot afford 
to trust to luck in such a vital matter in 
the future. But what are we going to do 
with all our ships and airplanes, the new 
barges on the rivers, the new pipe lines, the 
new trucks and busses, the locomotives and 
cars that will be built in our war-enlarged 
factories, as soon as they stop building for 
war? And how many factories can be kept 
going, against the handicap of discrimina- 
tory freight rates? 

Undoubtedly, the public will demand that 
each form of transportation be given fair op- 
portunity to render the best and cheapest 
transportation service it is capable of giving. 
But neither efficiency nor economy comes 
through cutthroat competition, under which 
the larger and stronger carriers deprive 
smaller operators of adequate traffic and 
thereby increase their costs and decrease 
their efficiency, and finally force them out of 
business, while at the same time the stronger 
carriers weaken themselves by performing 
uneconomic services at inadequate revenues. 
Nor does the public benefit by such cutthroat 
competition, which breeds greater and great- 
er rate discriminations and inequalities, 
gives the benefit of low rates to shippers and 
localities where competition for traffic is 
heaviest, and penalizes those in the lighter- 
traffic areas, adds to the advantages of those 
already strong and deprives others of the op- 
portunity to compete. 

The establishment of a proper rate struc- 
ture lies at the heart of the transportation 
problem and of the economic problems which 
will immediately confront us as we pass from 
war to peace. The only rate policy which 
can possibly give each type of transportation 
a fair chance to develop, give the public the 
benefits of the inherent advantages of each 
type of carrier, and give every industry, 
throughout all parts of the United States, a 
fair economic chance to produce and market 
its products and maintain full employment, 
is one which will provide uniform treatment 
for all sections by maintaining rates for every 
type of commodity and for every length of 
haul which bear their fair share of the cost 
incurred by the carrier performing the 
service. 

The Board of Investigation and Research, 
in a summary report filed with the President 
and Congress last spring—House Document 
No. 145—and in a more voluminous detailed 
report filed in the fall—House Document No, 
303—found that the existing regional differ- 
ences in class rates were not justified by dif- 
ferences in cost of rendering the service in 
the various regions, by differences of the com- 
position of the traffic, or by any other trans- 
portation conditions; that, in view of the 
similarity of these conditions throughout 
the United States, Congress should amend 
the Interstate Commerce Act, declaring that 
it is in the interest of a proper development 
of the country as a whole to establish a uni- 
form classification of freight and a uniform 
scale of class rates for transportation of 
freight by railroad throughout the United 
States, with only such departures from uni- 
formity in particular cases as may be neces- 
sary to provide adequate transportation serv- 
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ice or adequate carrier revenues in particular 
areas, or otherwise to correct inequitable con- 
ditions. The Board recommended that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission be directed 
to prepare a proposed uniform classification 
and uniform scale of class rates, and after 
holding hearings giving everybody an oppor- 
tunity to present their views and criticisms; 
to establish within 3 years such new uniform 
classification, and rates, with such exceptions 
as were found to be justified. It was the 
Board’s view that, without such a specific 
declaration of policy by Congress, the Com- 
mission could hardly be expected within a 
reasonable period of years to revise the rate 
structure in a.way different from and con- 
trary to the customs and practices, and its 
own rulings of the past. After the filing of 
the Board’s report, a number of bills were in- 
troduced and are now pending in both Houses 
of Congress, which are intended to carry out 
the Board’s recommendations. It is expected 
that hearings will be held on the bills in the 
near future, by the Interstate Commerce 
Committees of the House and Senate. 

The railroads are bitterly opposing these 
bills, and through their representatives and 
spokesmen throughout the country are urg- 
ing shippers and the public generally to write 
their Senators and Congressmen, demanding 
that the bills be defeated. Pamphlets have 
been published by the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads and by various regional as- 
sociations, giving their arguments against 
the bills. A pamphlet reflecting these argu- 
ments has also been issued by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. Shippers 
of the Eastern States, actively supported by 
the Governor of New York, the Governor of 
Indiana, and other eastern Governors and 
State officials, have organized what they call 
a National Freight Rate Conference, to op- 
pose these bills in order, according to a re- 
cent Indianapolis newspaper story, “to off- 
set the attempts of Southern States to clip 
by congressional legislation the rate-making 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion.” 

Opposition has also been expressed to the 
bills by some spokesmen for southern ship- 
pers of heavy commodities, who consider it 
would be injurious to the movement of their 
products on special commodity rates, if 
southern rates were equalized with the East. 
There has even been some opposition voiced 
on the part of those who are seeking uni- 
form rates for the South, on the ground that 
legislation should not be attempted while 
their complaints demanding equalization are 
pending before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for decision. 

The railroad arguments are that freight 
rates are now and must continue to be made 
to meet the varying needs of commerce and 
shippers throughout the country; that the 
present rates encourage manufacturing, as 
well as the production of raw materials in 
the South and West; that the proposed bills 
would freeze the rate structure into an arbi- 
trary, rigid uniform pattern under which com- 
merce could not move; that raw material 
rates would be increased drastically from 
southern and western producing points to 
eastern markets; while rates on manufac- 
tured goods would be drastically reduced. 
This, it is urged, would enable eastern manu- 
facturers to take the business away from 
southern and western manufacturers in their 
local markets, and both the raw materials 
and finished goods of the South and West 
would stop moving; and thus, according to 
the arguments, everybody, including the 
railroads, would be ruined. 

The industrial interests in the eastern 
States agree generally with the railroad argu- 
ments, except they deny that the eastern 
manufacturers would gain any advantage 
over southern and western manufacturers, 
They fear, on the contrary, that the eastern 
manufacturers would be put out of business 
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through the loss of their present rate ad- 
vantages, and that this would cause a shift- 
ing of industry from the East to the South 
and the West. Aside from this inconsist- 
ency, the opponents are unanimous in con- 
demning the bills as a vicious form of politi- 
cal or legisiative rate making, and that Con- 
gress, by usurping the functions and over- 
riding the policies of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, would cause great injury 
to the commerce of the country, which has 
been built up under the present rate system. 

These arguments, it seems to me, quite 
obviously misrepresent what these bills are 
and what they would accomplish. To charge 
that a declaration of transportation policy by 
Congress would be political rate making 
overlooks the fact that Congress has the sole 
power and duty to declare transportation 
policy, and that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which is a creature of Congress, 
has no power to act except through the di- 
rections given to it by Congress through 
specific legislation. The Interstate Com- 
merce Act, in its entirety, is nothing but a 
declaration by Congress of transportation 
policy and of the manner in which it shall 
be carried out. The proposed bills would 
not take away from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission its powers, but would simply 
give the Commission tho policy under which 
it is to act, leaving to the Commission the 
carrying out of that policy—which is just 
what all of the other provisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act do at the present time. 
It is equally absurd to contend that the 
bills would require the substitution of an 
arbitrary, inflexible system of rate making, 
unsuited to the needs of commerce, for a 
flexible, workable system which is designed 
to meet commercial needs. The bills would 
only require uniformity of rates where no 
good reason exists for inequality. They would 
merely give practical effect to the long-recog- 
nized, but long-violated, principle of equality 
of opportunity by substituting the rule of 
equal rates for equal services for the rule of 
charging all the traffic will bear; and by sub- 
stituting for the rule that discriminations 
are right unless they are proved to be un- 
lawful, the rule that discriminations are un- 
lawful unless they are shown to be right. 
Such a rule of rate making could be harmful 
only to those who enjoy unwarranted prefer- 
ences and advantages. 

What about the argument that the present 
system of rates has promoted manufacturing, 
as well as raw material production in the 
South and West? You have heard it stated 
that the South is developing industrially by 
leaps and bounds; that during the past 20 
years it has had greater relative growth of 
industry than any other part of the country; 
that present freight rates do not discrimi- 
nate against southern manufacturers or keep 
their products out of the East, but are pro- 
tecting southern manufacturers against the 
competition of the eastern manufacturers in 
southern territory. What are the facts? 

The comparative development of the South 
and East, as of the year 1939—the last pre- 
war year—may help to give you the answer. 
The figures I shall give for the South are 
for the eight Southeastern States comprising 
southern rate territory—Louisiana and Vir- 
ginia are not included because Louisiana is 
mostly in southwestern rate territory, and 
Virginia is mostly in eastern rate territory. 
For the East, I have taken the States from 
Wisconsin and Illinois east, and north of the 
Ohio River, including Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia, which comprise eastern rate territory. 

Southern territory comprises 13 percent of 
the Nation's area. It contains 16 percent of 
the population and 16 percent of the gainful 
workers of the country. Eastern territory 
has 15 percent of the area, 53 percent of the 
population, and 55 percent of the gainful 
workers. The East, with an area only slightly 
greater, has more than three times as many 
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people and gainful occupations as the South. 
This is not because the South lacks natural 
resources, but because the East is a highly 
developed manufacturing area and the South 
is not. The South provides employment for 
about the same number of men as the East 
in producing raw materials—each area em- 
ploys 39 percent of the United States total. 
But in manufacturing and construction, the 
South employs only 12 percent and the East 
69 percent of the United States total. The 
South has more farmers than the East—30'4 
percent of the Nation's total is in the South 
and 2614 percent in the East. The South has 
a few more workers in forestry and fishing 
than the East—the percentages being 36 for 
the South and 34 for the East, But, in min- 
ing, the South falls far below the East—13 
percent of the Nation’s total is in the South 
and 54 percent in the East. This is not be- 
cause the South lacks minerals. 

The coal resources of both areas are of 
high quality and practically unlimited in 
quantity. But the coal production of the 
South is only one-eighth of the production 
of the East, and more than half of the South's 
relatively small coal production is shipped to 
eastern consumers, Of the all-important in- 
dustrial mineral, iron, the South’s natural 
resources are far ahead of the East’s. The 
South's iron-ore reserves are more than 1,500,- 
000,000 tons, greater even than Minnesota’s. 
The East’s iron resources are negligible—the 
ore for its steel industry comes from Minne- 
sota. Yet the South converts less than one- 
tenth as much iron ore into steel as the East, 
Over a third of the South’s scanty iron and 
steel production consists of pig iron. Nearly 
a fourth of that is shipped to the East as a 
raw material for further manufacture. The 
South's whole production of iron and steel is 
substantially less than its consumption— 
which is only 6 percent of the national con- 
sumption—whereas the East produces nearly 
90 percent of the Nation’s iron and steel, and 
consumes nearly 80 percent. 

In dollar values of things produced, the 
disparities between the South and the East 
are striking. Here are the figures: In 1939, 
the South's gross agricultural income was 16 
percent of the United States total. The agri- 
cultural income of the East was 34 percent of 
the country’s total—the East’s farm products 
were worth more than twice those of the 
South. The East's forest products had a 
value slightly more than those of the South; 
the South’s percentage of the United States 
total was 23 and the East’s 24. The min- 
eral products of the East had 6 times the 
value of the minerals of the South. In total 
value of raw materials, the East was nearly 
3 times as well off as the South; the southern 
percentage being 13 and the East’s 34, of the 
United States total. The value of the South's 
manufactured products was only 8 percent of 
the United States total, and of the eastern 
manufacturers, 72 percent. In total value of 
Taw and manufactured products combined, 
the South had 9 percent of the Nation's total 
and the East, 65 percent. This corresponds 
with the percentages of income in the two 
areas, which were for the South 9 percent, 
and for the East 64 percent of the United 
States total. 

This situation is, of course, reflected in 
the volume and character of the South’s 
railroad tonnage, as compared with the East. 
The Board’s study of railroad traffic moving 
in 1939 shows that the South shipped only 
12 percent of the national rail tonnage, and 
received only 10 percent. A third of the ton- 
nage shipped went outside of the South and 
20 percent of the tonnage received came 
from outside of the South. The East shipped 
60 percent of the Nation’s total tonnage, of 
which only 5 percent went outside the East, 
It received 64 percent of the Nation’s ton- 
nage, of which only 11 percent came from 
outside the East, Further light on the 
South’s relatively smail outflow and inflow, 
and its relative dependence upon outside 
markets, both for its raw materials and fin- 


ished products, and on the relative self- 
sufficiency of the East, is gained by looking 
at the tonnage of raw materials, semiraw 
and processed commodities, and finished 
manufactures, In the raw materials group, 
the South shipped 12 percent of the Nation’s 
total and 36 percent of its production went 
outside of the South. The East’s production 
of raw materials was 61 percent of the Na- 
tion’s total, and only 3 percent was shipped 
out. Of semiraw and processed materials, 
the South produced 15 percent of the Na- 
tion’s total, and shipped out 25 percent of 
that; the East produced 48 percent and 
shipped out only 6 percent. In the finished 
manufactured articles group, the South pro- 
duced only 7 percent of the Nation's total, 
and, even of that small production, shipped 
out 45 percent, whereas the East produced 76 
percent of the national tonnage of finished 
goods and sent only 14 percent of that out- 
side of its own territory. It is true that, 
during the past 20 or 30 years, some lines of 
manufacturing in the South have had a sub- 
stantial growth, but the southern manufac- 
turing industries which comprise a sizable 
proportion of the Nation’s total are rela- 
tively few. The greatest growth, according 
to the traffic statistics, has occurred in the 
textiles, tobacco, furniture, a few kinds of 
paper and pulpboard, and aluminum. De- 
sirable as these additions to the South’s 
manufacturing production have been, they 
still fall far short of what would seem to be 
the South’s reasonable possibilities in these 
lines. About 40 percent of the raw cotton 
of the South and Southwest (other than ex- 
port), shipped in 1939, moved north for man- 
ufacturing, and a large part of the South’s 
textiles consist of the rougher and simpler 
fabrics—the North still leads in the manu- 
facture of the finer finished goods. The East 
manufactures more tobacco than the South— 
a third of the South's tobacco leaf is still 
shipped north for manufacturing. The 
South is better supplied with the raw ma- 
terials for furniture manufacturing than is 
the East, but the South produces, in terms 
of tonnage, only a third of the furniture, 
óther than metal, and only 7 percent of the 
metal furniture. The East produces more 
than half of the furniture, other than metal, 
and more than three-fourths of the metal 
furniture, 

The South produces 18 percent of the wrap- 
ping paper, 25 percent of the paper board, 10 
percent of the building paper; the East pro- 
duces 59 percent of the wrapping paper and 
bags, 53 percent of the paper board, 75 per- 
cent of the building paper, and practically 
monopolizes the production of high-grade 
paper and paper articles. The South and 
the East together make most of the alumi- 
num of the country. The South ships its 
aluminum to the East for manufacturing; 
aluminum articles are made almost exclu- 
sively in the East. The South ships most 
of its peanuts to the East and buys back 
from the East its peanut candy and other 
peanut products, The South’s cottonseed 
oil goes north for production into soap and 
food products. The South produces 20 per- 
cent of the fruits and vegetables of the coun- 
try, as compared with 21 percent produced in 
the East. But the South produces less than 
4 percent of the canned food products and 
the East produces 55 percent. 

These figures make clear where the South's 
troubles lie. Its manufacturing production 
is very low in relation to the East. Its lack 
of factories limits its production of raw ma- 
terials, especially of minerals and high-grade 
agricultural products, limits its population 
and its job opportunities, and cuts its aver- 
age income, per employed person and per 
capita, to less than half of that of the East. 
The South has two workers producing raw 
materials. to one producing manufactured 
goods. That does not mean that the South 
is producing too many raw materials—its raw 
material tonnage is in fact far below the 
East’s; but simply that it is not manufac- 
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turing enough, even, of the raw materials it 
produces, The East has three workers en- 
gaged in manufacturing to one producing raw 
materials, but the East has as many raw ma- 
terials workers as the South, and the value 
of their products is three times the value 
of the southern raw products. The East is 
using its raw products, as well as a substan- 
tial percentage of the raw products of the 
South and the West and by so doing pro- 
vides in one corner of our country, contain- 
ing only 15 percent of the area and not dis- 
proportionately supplied with natural re- 
sources, more than 53 percent of our people 
with better jobs and higher incomes than 
any other part of the United States. 

In order to attain a comparable prosperity, 
the South néeds to increase its production 
of raw materials; it needs greater and more 
diversified agricultural production; it needs, 
above all, to convert more of its raw materials 
into finished products. 

Someone may point to the new war indus- 
tries which have been established in the 
South and say the picture I have been giving 
you of your economic development is now 
out of date. It is true you have more indus- 
trial plants now than you had in 1939, but 
so has the East and so has the West. The 
relative situation has not substantially 
changed. Proportionately, more war facto- 
ries have been located in the East than any- 
where else, and, according to a recent study 
of the Census Bureau, there has been a net 
loss of industrial workers from the South and 
gain in the East since the war began. 

If the South is to develop diversified manu- 
facturing, conditions must be attractive for 
small miscellaneous industries of all kinds, 
as well as for large industries. In terms of 
freight rates, every manufacturer, no mat- 
ter where he is located, should have, as 
nearly as possible, equal treatment compared 
with his competitor in shipping both raw 
materials and finished products. In the 
East such a rate policy prevails now and has 
prevailed for years, As a general rule, any 
manufacturer, large or small, shipping be- 
tween any two points in eastern territory, 
has a mile-for-mile parity, or an approximate 
parity of rates on his in-bound raw materials 
and on his out-bound finished products. In 
the South, on the other hand, favorable rates 
on either raw materials or finished products 
must be obtained by individual negotiation 
and voluntary concessions granted by the 
carriers, or through long-drawn-out, expen- 
sive proceedings before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The long-standing pol- 
icy of southern railroads of making rates in- 
dividually for each industry, on the basis of 
what they think the traffic will bear, is un- 
favorable to the growth of miscellaneous 
manufacturing, especially small manufac- 
turing, throughout the area. 

It is my opinion that a congressional dec- 
laration of policy requiring the removal of 
tate inequities would be beneficial, rather 
than harmful, to carriers and shippers of all 
kinds, as well as to the general public in 
every part of the country. Such a declaration 
would help, rather than hamper, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in carrying out 
its duties, because it would provide a definite 
rule of rate-making, giving clear authority to 
depart from the outworn traditions, prece- 
dents, and findings of the past. It would help 
the South and the West, by affording them 
greater opportunity to develop their unused 
natural resources, provide greater employ- 
ment, and higher incomes and standards of 
living. It would help the East, because the 
East cannot permanently prosper if the de- 
velopment and prosperity of the rest of the 
Nation are retarded, Greater production and 
higher living standards in the South and West 
mean more business and more customers, in 
the long run, for eastern business. It would 
help the railroads and the other carriers, be- 
cause greater production and higher living 
standards would mean more traffic, and the 
elimination of discriminatory rates would 
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provide fair opportunity and fair compensa- 
tion to every carrier. 

I think it is, therefore, of very great im- 
portance at the present time that you in the 
South should continue to support your Sen- 
ators and Congressmen, your Governors and 
State officials, and shippers’ organizations who 
are fighting against discriminatory freight 
rates; that you should urge, and enlist if pos- 
sible, the support of people in other parts of 
the country who believe in the doctrine of 
equality of opportunity, as an economic as 
well as a political principle; that you should 
ask for this support, not only in the West but 
in the East, and among railroad and other 
transportation men, as well as from citizens 
generally; that you should ask the railroads 
and other supporters of the propaganda 
against the pending anti-freight-rate-dis- 
crimination bills, to reexamine their argu- 
ments against the bills, and if they find that 

` their arguments are false or mistaken, to 
withdraw them. There should be no section- 
alism, no partisanship, no strife between big 
shippers and small, or between railroads and 
shippers or between railroads and other car- 
riers, in the determination of a sound trans- 
pertation policy for our country. And you 
should let your Senators and Congressmen 
know that you will support any efforts that 
they make to establish fair and ‘nondiscrim- 
8 rates throughout the whole United 
tates. 
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Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two edi- 
torials from the Boston Post on the sub- 
ject of the ratio of Americans to British 
in the proposed invasion of Europe. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THAT 3-FOR-1 RATIO 

The charge hurled against certain Con- 
gressmen that their criticism of the 3-for-1 
ratio of Americans to British in the proposed 
invasion of Europe tended to make for dis- 
unity is fallacious. Once this matter was 
made public by Senator JOHNSON it was 
bound to be discussed, and it is better to 
have the facts brought out into the open 
than to try to hush-hush the case. 

Unity among the big four! — America, 
Britain, Russia, and China —is going to be 
very essential for keeping the peace after the 
war; and to develop and preserve this post- 
war unity it is vitally necessary that frank- 
ness and fairness be practiced during the war. 
It was the disillusionment of the American 
people over the selfishness of the Allies at 
Versailles, with the secret treaties made by 
them during the war, and even secret deals 
pulled off at Versailles, while President Wil- 
son was proclaiming the ideals of the League 
of Nations, that caused America to turn com- 
pletely isolationist in 1920. 

In reply to the criticism over the 3-for-1 
ratio of sacrifice to be made in the invasion 
of Germany, the American Chiefs of Staff now 
say that the proportion of troops each nation 
will furnish is not to be made public. It is 
“a military secret which the Germans will 


not learn from any official source in this 
country.” 

However, the Chiefs of Staff do not deny 
the 3-for-1 ratio; and when Senator JOHNSON 
cf the Senate Military Affairs Committee de- 
clared that America was being committed to 
furnish 73 percent as against 27 percent for 
Britain he very probably knew what he was 
talking about. 

Further, the Chiefs of Staff are not quite 
fair when they point out that the British 
population is only about one-third that of 
the United States, and, therefore, imply that 
the 3-for-1 ratio is based on the popu- 
lation resources. Britain is not alone con- 
cerned in this war. The life of the British 
Empire is at stake as well. As was explained 
in this column the other day, taking only 
the principal white component parts cf the 
British Empire, that is, the United Kingdom, 
Canada, South Africa, Australia, and New 
Zealand, there is a population of 77,000,000, 
or more than half of our 135,000,000. In ad- 
dition, other parts of Africa and India, also 
within the British Empire, have 340,000,000 
population. Is there no way of drawing upon 
these immense reserves when the Empire 
is fighting for its life? 

Again our Chiefs of Staff say there are a 
considerably larger number of British than 
American troops in the Mediterranean war 
theater. That is not really true as regards 
north Africa, Sicily, and Italy, where the 
fighting has been going on. In these battle 
fronts the American and Free French forces 
probably were quite as large as the British 
contingents. The considerably larger num- 
ber of British troops in the Mediterranean 
area has been concentrated for several years 
in the so-called Middle East, in Iran, Iraq, 
and Syria where there has been no fighting. 

Even if the British had a few more divi- 
sions in that whole Mediterranean area than 
we, it would hardly offset the fact that we 
have a big war on our hands in the Pacific, 
which we are fighting with practically no 
help except for the little Australia can fur- 
nish. $ 

Some months ago, in addressing the Ameri- 
can Congress, Mr. Churchill said that after 
Germany was defeated the British would 
then help us beat Japan. The inference 
plainly was that the whole might of the 
British Empire was to be concentrated against 
Germany. But now, when the big push 
again-t Germany is to be made, America is 
being called upon to furnish three men for 
each man supplied by Britain. 


OUR 3 FOR 1 


The statement by Senator Johxsox of the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee that for 
the invasion of Europe America will be called 
upon to furnish 73 percent of the troops, 
while Britain will supply only 27 percent, has 
so far aroused curiously little comment. Per- 
haps when the half million or more American 
casualties, which we are told this invasion 
will cost, begin to be made public a few 
months from now, the question why Amer- 
ica must bear such a seemingly dispropor- 
tionate share of the load will come up for 
more discussion. 

It is to be presumed that our military chiefs 
have gone over this matter very carefully, 
and that in the circumstances they have 
come to the conclusion that this is a fair 
ratio of the fighting strength. But on the 
basis of population the demand that we fur- 
nish three soldiers for every one supplied by 
the British Empire seems unduly high. 

Taking merely the principal white com- 
ponent parts of that empire, the United King- 
dom has 46,000,000, South Africa 10,000,000, 
Canada 11,000,000, and Australia and New 
Zealand another 10,000,000. Here is a total 
of 77,000,000 against our maximum of 135,- 
000,000. On this basis our share should not 
be more than two for one. 
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But, in addition, the British Empire con- 
trols territory in Africa with 50,000,000 more 
population, and in the British Indian 
provinces is a population of 290,000,000. We 
have been told that for the last several years 
the Indian native army, mostly volunteers, 
has amounted to some 2,000,000 well-trained 
soldiers. 

We might go further and ask, what about 
the 21 United Nations in Central and South 
America who have declared war on the Axis? 
We have supplied them with hundreds of 
millions in material and credits, so that they 
could help defeat the common enemy. Are 
they going to fight now or stand by as specta- 
tors? 

Surely the war picture has changed greatly 
in the last two-years, since the days when 
President Roosevelt was saying that we must 
take every measure “short of war” to bring 
down the Axis. It is a far cry from the day 
that Mr. Churchill boasted, “Send us the tools 
and we will do the job.” 

Then we were supposed to be merely the 
arsenal of democracy. But since then we 
have spent more on the war than all the other 
United Nations combined. We are incurring 
heavy casualties in the Pacific against a 
desperate and powerful enemy; and now we 
are called upon to supply most of the boys 
who are to die in the invasion of Europe. 

This, as we have said, may be necessary in 
the circumstances. But our military chiefs 
ought to make it absolutely clear to the 
American people why they must make this 
awful sacrifice. The vague statement that 
Britain lacks reserves is not enough. Now, 
when the knockout blow is to be delivered, is 
the time to use every ounce of reserve force. 


Post-War Reemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recor an editorial pub- 
lished in the Jewish Veteran for Decem- 
ber 1943, on the subject of post-war re- 
employment. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

There is one conference that will neyer be 
held but which we of the Jewish Veterans 
often reflect upon and wish could be brought 
about. 

In our mind's eye we see it in session, 
There is no hall or amphitheater now in ex- 
istence big enough to hold those who belong 
in that conference. For in this imagined 
meeting, the millions of American employers 
will come together in convention to deter- 
mine what they will do after the war for the 
full reemployment of our human resources 
in a peaceful, regenerated, vitally hopeful 
United States. y 

In our mind's eye we see ourselves putting 
in a bid to speak to that conference of Amer- 
ica’s employers, of the businessmen whose 
faith in our future, whose vision, whose 
broadmindedness will mean so much in the 
transition to and through the years of peace. 
The appeal that we would make to those in 
solemn convention assembled will end with 
this challenge: 

“Will you resolve to tolerate no discrimina= 
tion in the business world, to permit no em- 
ployment tests other than those of compe- 
tence? 
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“Will you resolve that the curse of ‘gentiles 
only’ and other variants of the same restric- 
tive spirit shall henceforth be expunged from 
our economic life? 

“We, the organized Jewish Veterans of the 
United States, of whom 250,000 fought in the 
last war; whose sons and brothers in still 
larger numbers are now in the armed forces, 
turn to you, out of our anxieties, to ask: 

“Will you, as patriotic Americans, do your 
best to sustain not only America’s economy 
but also America’s basic tradition of equal 
opportunity?” 

We can imagine that such a challenge to a 
convention of all of America’s employers 
would trouble a good many. And some 
would get up to say that that subject is not 
on the agenda. And they would be right ex- 
cept insofar as the future of the American 
spirit is eternally on the agenda of all our 
affairs. 

And some would get up and say, not with- 
out a measure of justice, that theirs is not 
the responsibility to change social attitudes, 

To which we would grant that it is not 
their responsibility alone; but that it is their 
responsibility by example, to lead the way 
for a fuller and broader expanse of the spirit 
of fair play which has marked America’s 
history. 

And other rationalizations will be given 
and still others. And there will be a great 
reluctance to act. 

This is the conference that we see in our 
mind’s eye. 

And somehow, born out of our great hopes, 
We dare imagine one brave industrialist and 
gradually others emerging at this conference 
to say: 

“We accept the challenge. We will take our 
full share of the responsibility. We will do 
away with discriminatory employment, with 
artificial barriers to men and women of skill. 
We will demonstrate that American business 
knows the validity of the full and free ex- 
change of ideas and people as well as of 
commodities. We will testify by our employ- 
ment policies our faith in the traditional 
competitive system.” 

In our mind's ear we hear such bold Ameri- 
can business leaders speaking up, forth- 
rightly, forcefully—and having their way 
with their fellow businessmen. 

And we know that as such men of vision 
are to be found, American business enter- 
prise will be as vigorous in the future as it 
has been in the past. As such courageous 
American businessmen speak up, they will 
make our economic system strong, whole- 
some, and enduring; and demonstrate that 
the days of American courage and vision and 
fairness are not of the past only but that 
there still sounds a clarion call to a majestic 
future. 


Subsidy Plans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUFUS C. HOLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, I am in 
receipt of a letter from E. A. McCornack, 
manager of the Eugene (Oreg.) Fruit 
Growers Association, which voices a pro- 
test against subsidies. The logic of the 
reasoning in this communication has 
such merit, in my opinion, that I request 
that the entire letter be printed in the 
Appendix of the Record for the benefit 
of the Congress and the public. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EUGENE FRUIT GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
Eugene, Oreg., December 31, 1943. 
Senator RUFUS HOLMAN, 
Senate Office Building, f 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Houman: Within a few days you 
will again be on the spot as the adminis- 
tration uncorks the strategy and opens up 
with its big guns to beat Congress down on 
this matter of subsidies. There will be a 
strong drive to convince Congress that a 
compromise is the only solution. The ad- 
ministration will see to it that this com- 
promise is not only a face saver for them- 
selves but contains the essentials of their 
working policy. 

You are more familiar with most of the 
reasons farmers and businessmen of the 
country are against the subsidy plan than 
I am—its inflationary trend, the building 
up of a huge indebtedness that the people 
of tomorrow must pay that the people of to- 
day may live easier and have more to spend, 
the necessity of more and higher taxes in- 
cident to its operation, etc.- but you may 
not be so familiar with the farmers’ objec- 
tion to the underlying principles of the thing. 

The subsidy plan means just this. With- 
out much regard as to the farmer’s cost of 
production, agencies of government will set 
a price on a commodity, say 20 cents, which 
is 5 cents below the cost of production. This 
is the one and only price and the farmer 
delivers his crop and receives 20 cents. He 
does this on the pledge of Government that 
he will in due course receive as a subsidy 
an additional sum which will, when added 
to the ceiling price, bring him a return that 
will cover cost and give him a reasonable 
profit or reward for his investment and 
labor. If we are willing to concede that the 
elimination of all speculative reward is a 
good thing for the farmer and for society, 
this subsidy formula looks reasonable on 
paper. As a matter of fact and practice, 
however, the farmer is in the nine hole from 
the start. He has parted with his 25 cents 
product for 20 cents. The 5 cents unre- 
covered cost, and, we will say, 5 cents legit- 
imate profit are not his until a determina- 
tion has been reached by this and that 
authority in Washington. One authority is 
charged with determining what his costs 
should be in the production of this product. 
Another will audit his books to determine 
what his costs are. A third must arrive at 
the maximum profit figure which the farmer 
should be permitted and still another must 
show that the payment of such a subsidy 
permitting such a profit will not throw the 
farmer out of line with other social and 
industrial factors. 

Not one of these decisions can or will be 
made without the intervention of most of 
the active policy-making agencies in Wash- 
ington, including the Congress itself, for by 
this time the price of the farmers 25 cents 
product has become a national issue to which 
all interested elements of society are a party. 
The price of peanuts would kindle a regular 
political bonfire. 

John farmer does not like the prospect 
of this. He dislikes the uncertainty of re- 
ward, he dislikes the prospect of having to 
maintain paid representatives in Washing- 
ton to represent him and offset the activi- 
ties of the operatives of labor, consumer, 
processor and competing agricultural sec- 
tions, domestic and foreign. He does not 
like to go into politics with his business af- 
fairs and above all he does not like the pros- 
pect of entering a way of life wherein he 
first sells at a loss and then begs at the gates 
of the White House and on the steps of 
the Capitol for enough more to make a 
living. We ask how labor would react to 
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such a formula for their wages and how busi- 
ness generally would respond to working 
against a Washington-determined permissive 
cost and a permissive profit. I sincerely 
hope you use the utmost effort to prevent 
this pernicious formula from becoming fixed 
on our American agriculture. 
Very truly yours, 
E. A. McCornacx, 
Manager, Eugene Fruit 
Growers Association, 


Income Tax Payments Simplified 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following letter mailed 
to the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, by Shelby M. Allen, tax consultant, 
504 Broadway, Gary, Ind.: 


COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: The provisions of the Current 
Tax Payment Act of 1943 whereby every in- 
dividual—subject to certain limitations— 
must make a declaration of his estimated tax 
for the taxable year is imposing a definite 
hardship on the small businessmen (not in- 
corporated) and the professional man not 
subject to the withholding tax. 

I have been confronted with the task of 
assisting in the preparation of a considerable 
number of the estimated tax reports due on 
September 15, 1943. Business and profes- 
sional men in general have complained and 
criticized the taxing authorities for creating 
a tax law which compels them to make an 
estimate of the business operations for ad- 
vanced periods. On September 15, 1943, 
these taxpayers did have 8 months’ operations 
on which to base their full year’s estimate. 
However, with business conditions uncertain, 
lack of merchandise, and shortage of man- 
power, the estimates were a difficult problem 
for the conscientious taxpayer. 

The estimate of tax for the year 1944, due 
to be filed on or before March 15, 1944, will be 
a far greater task for a large number of tax- 
payers than the third and fourth quarter 
estimates for the year 1943. The results, in 
my opinion, will be that most taxpayers will 
make estimates of little or no tax for the 
first three-quarters of the year and will wait 
until the fourth quarter to estimate a fair tax 
based on actual operations, 

I believe that a Federal income tax based 
on the first three months’ actual operations, 
allowing one-fourth of the personal exemp- 
tion, to be filed and paid in the following 
month, would be far more accurate, easier 
to prepare, cause less confusion in the mind 
of the taxpayer, and result in a larger tax 
being collected by the Government during 
the first three quarters of each year than 
under the existing method. 

The second quarter return should be pre- 
pared from the cumulative totals for the 
first 6 months’ actual operations, allowance 
being granted for one-half of the personal 
exemption. The tax would then be com- 
puted and credit taken for the payment made 
on the first quarter's tax. This, if followed 
through the year, would result in the same 
total tax but would place these taxpayers 
on a current payment basis, rather than a de- 
ferred basis, as will result from the esti- 
mated plan now in use, 
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The preparation of these quarterly tax re- 
ports for business and professional men 
would be completed at the same time as 
their quarterly social security reports, quar- 
terly withholding reports, quarterly employ- 
ment-security reports, and quarterly State 
tax reports, thus eliminating four extra tax 
dates with which the average taxpayer is now 
overburdened. 

The above submitted plan should be effec- 
tive on all taxpayers (not subject to the 
present withholding tax). 

Respectfully, 
SHELBY M. ALLEN, 
Tax Consultant, 


Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. LANE POWERS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article by the 
gentlewoman from Connecticut [Mrs. 
Luce]: 


There are always plenty of funny gags cir- 
culating on Broadway about Congress. The 
truth is that there is no more patriotic or 
harder working group of men and women 
anywhere, 

Do you know that the 531 Members of 
Congress have 183 sons and daughters in the 
armed services? Several sons of Congressmen 
and Senator have given their lives for America 
already, and others have been reported miss- 
ing in action. One hundred and eighty-two 
Members of Congress served their country in 
uniform in World War I. 

So what makes some people on the outside 
think the Members of Congress are not so 
patriotic as they are? That Congressmen 
don’t care as much about the outcome of the 
war as they do? Do Con en differ 
violently in their opinions? Have you, for 
example, agreed with everyone you've talked 
to today about everything? 

Do Congressmen compromise? Would they 
ever get anything settled if they didn't com- 
promise frequently? Would you, in your 
business, art, or profession? Incidentally, 
don’t you always speak disparagingly of your 
Congressman and threaten not to vote for 
him again when you think he isn’t represent- 
ing your opinion? Yes, and so does every- 
one else in the country. That’s why most 
Congressmen say what they do and behave 
as they do. They are representing their con- 
stituents all over the country. They repre- 
sent—I said represent—I said reflect—I said 
accurately mirror—all the many, many shades 
of opinion of 485 sections of the United 
States. 

By the way, do you know the number of 
your Congressional District and your Con- 
gressman’s name? If you don’t should you 
really criticize the kind of people we send to 
Congress? 

And another thing: Except for the Ameri- 
can doughboy, no one walks as much as the 
American Congressman who has to hike back 
and forth miles per day from the Capitol to 
his office—from quorum call to visiting con- 
stituent. 

The miracle is that any Congressman has 
any time to think. And the real miracle is 
that, although the American people have been 
«taking potshots, making snide remarks, and, 
in many another way belittling and belabor- 
ing their Congress—year in and year out for 


over 150 years, the country hasn’t done so 
badly, has it, with its 78 Congresses? So, bad 
as it is—do you know a better Congress any- 
where in this whole world? Name it, my 
friend, name it. 


The Anti-Christ of Regimentation and 
Restriction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOMER A. RAMEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include a portion of an ad- 
dress delivered by William Duncan Kil- 
patrick on November 30, 1943, at First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, in Washing- 
ton, D. C.: 


THE ANTI-CHRIST OF REGIMENTATION AND 
RESTRICTION 

Now, of all times, should men and na- 
tions not only become aware of the dangers 
of this mental method of secret and unseen 
manipulation and influence but most of all 
should they become aware that the only 
remedy or instrument of protection from 
such influences lies in the teachings and 
practice of true Christianity as expounded in 
Christian Science. Too long has the 
Christian world dwelt in blissful ignorance 
of the hidden and unseen forces of occultism 
and evil. Altogether too long has the opera- 
tion of the Christ in the human conscious- 
ness been limited by the bonds of ecclesi- 
astical ignorance, bigotry, form, and super- 
stition. Too long has a personal and limited 
sense of God, Christ, and man bound to earth 
the enlightening and liberating influences 
of reason and revelation. If this world is to 
approach a realization of the greater and more 
abundant life it must open its eyes to the de- 
mands and teachings of true Christianity. 

Christianity means freedom not only for 
the man who practices it but for the nation 
whose citizens proclam and live it. A na- 
tion can demonstrate and put into practice 
only as much of the truth taught by Jesus 
as is understood and known by its citizenry, 
and until a full and clear sense of the teach- 
ings of Jesus, as outlined in Christian Science, 
is understood by men there can be no full, 
complete, and satisfactory example of true 
democratic government. In Christianity as 
outlined by Jesus, the only limitations that 
reveal themselves to the earnest and honest 
student are those limitations which prohibit 
and penalize acts of moral turpitude on the 
part of men and nations. There is nothing 
in all the teachings of the Master that would 
justify the regimentation, supervision, and 
control of one individual human mind by an- 
other individual human mind. There is 
nothing in the moral law—and the moral 
law must be the law of all nations sooner or 
later—that prevents a man from making a 
mistake. 

Men are as often taught and instructed by 
their mistakes as they are by their successes, 
and to deprive an individual of the lessons 
and benefits of his own mistakes by legisla- 
tive enactment which imposes upon him the 
whims and theories of some other individual 
just as capable of being mistaken, is taking 
the Christ out of the democratic order, Every 
man should be free to conduct his affairs 
from the standpoint of his own individual 
demonstration and communion with God and 
anything that takes away that right is un- 
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Christian and undemocratic. Human regi- 
mentation, restriction, and planning where- 
by one individual becomes the tool and vic- 
tim of another's idea of how the victim should 
govern himself, leaves God out of the question 
completely and places one human conscious- 
ness under the control of another human 
consciousness, 

The Christian nations of the world are now 
united in one stupendous struggle to insure 
to humanity the security, the peace, and the 
freedom which the Christ always brings to 
those who love and obey the dictates of God. 
A mighty war is being waged that you and I 
may escape the horrors of a totalitarian order 
whereby governmental paternalism is sub- 
stituted for individual independence and 
freedom. A mighty war is being fought that 
you and I may conduct our affairs according 
to the dictates of our own conscience. A war 
is being fought that men may worship the 
God of their own chocsing without the inter- 
ference of state or ecclesiasticism. A war is 
being fought that men may sow, reap, and 
harvest as God may direct and not at the 
instance of -bureaucratic dictation. A war 
is being fought that labor and industry may 
enjoy the fruits of their own efforts and that 
one shall not become the victim of the other. 
A war is being fought that will insure the 
profits of righteous effort without the threat 
of confiscatory statutes. A war is being 
fought to insure to all mankind the benefits 
of individual initiative and endeavor. A war 
is being fought that the vision of the Puritan 
fathers may again possess the consciousness 
of men and that the state may reassume its 
position as a creature of the people rather 
than that the people become the vassals and 
pawns of the state. God grant that this war 
be not fought in vain. 


Comment on the Book Under Cover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record comment on the book Under 
Cover, of which John Roy Carlson is the 
author. The comment appears in the 
Jesuit Seminary News, New England 
Province, of the issue of December 1943, 

There being ne objection, the com- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

UNDER COVER 
(By John Roy Carlson) 

This book is a bewildering mass of fact- 
finding data supposedly dug up from under- 
ground Fascist activities whose purpose was 
to undermine our Government and reshape 
our traditional way of life according to the 
Hitler pattern. The author, a self-appointed 
detective, spent 10 years spying on the spies 
within our midst. If published 5 years ago 
this book might have served some useful pur- 
pose, but long before the book saw the light 
of publication, the F. B. I. placed in prison 
many of the persons named in this book, 
while other dangerous characters have long 
since been so utterly discredited that their 
names and influence have become anathema 
for all time in American life, The book is 
5 years too late, since most of the data of 
the book was printed in the trustworthy daily 
press during the past 5 years. 
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John Roy Carlson is the pen name of an 
Armenian-born, but naturalized, citizen of 
the United States. It strikes us a bit silly 
that the author disguises his real name since 
he reveals practically everything else about 
himself and his family. What puzzles us 
much more is his statement that for 10 years 
he was a sworn collaborator with secret de- 
structive agencies and yet aroused no serious 
suspicion that he was a voluntary, unofficial 
stool pigeon against his friends. Either the 
author is endowed with phenomenal detec- 
tive abilities or his former friends were his- 
tory’s worst ignoramuses or perhaps the 
author is a lyrical victim of the superman 
complex. 

However, taking the author at his self- 
value, he escaped with his family from all 
the horrors and tyrannies of the Old World 
and out of gratitude, and patriotism for his 
adopted country, he set out to expose and 
condemn America’s enemies from within. 
Now, our F, B. I, operates silently, that is, 
without publicity or fanfare, and perhaps 
no country of history was ever blessed with 
such an efficient organization. But Mr. 
Carlson was restless, so he appointed him- 
self a one-man spy organization to entrap 
America’s internal enemies. At the outset, 
his motives were certainly patriotic, but the 
end never justifies any or every means re- 
gardless of truth, justice, and honor. Patri- 
otism, like every other noble virtue, must 
choose and use only noble means to achieve 
the noble end in view. For example, perjury, 
lying, slander would degenerate patriotism 
into a sort of frenzied fanaticism like Hitler- 
ism. 

The author is obsessed with an inborn 
hatred of fascism but fascism itself can be 
described as a denatured hatred of human 
souls. Catholics understand that hatred of 
any human being, even the worst personal 
enemy, is an intrinsic evil. Moreover, hatred 
blinds, it deranges the whole mind and the 
nervous system; it, therefore, becomes even 
unsuitable as a means of retribution. Our 
typical American soldier is so filled with 
genuine love for country that he hasn't room 
in his heart for hatred of the enemy. Be- 
sides, two wrongs never make a right. Even 
to hasten victory the thoroughbred American 
would not take one goosestep to give external 
honor to Hitler nor should dur statesmen use 
one word of Goebbels’ propaganda tactics. 
The double supposition is wrong, namely, 
that such tactics are permissible and suitable. 

It is not for us to say whether Mr. Carlson 
stays entirely within the libel law in coupling 
innocent Americans with subversive agencies 
or whether the America First movement was 
sO apparently un-American from the start 
but we are definitely certain that the author 
himself is very un-American in implying that 
anticommunism is fascism and that criticism 
of the President impedes the war effort. Many 
Americans are bitterly disgusted with the 
stale hoax of the poisoned American press 
that is still stupidly trying to identify Spain 
with the Axis. Smearing an innocent man 
is the only instrument of attack available 
to the religious and political crackpots in our 
country’s history. Quite a large group of sin- 
cere, patriotic Americans had isolationist 
views prior to Pearl Harbor. To attempt to 
smear pre-Pearl Harbor isolationists is most 
unjust and dishonorable, hence, it is un- 
American. The author claims that his super- 
super detective ingenuity tracked down a 

Swedish Nazi, named Tietzow. He then 
quotes this disreputable Quisling as saying— 
Senator Davin I. Warsa saw eye to eye with 
him politically.” Whether this smearing de- 
vice and similar statements about other in- 
nocent men is a violation of the law of libel 
is not for us here to decide but it does show 
a desire to besmirch and injure an innocent 
man without incurring the penalty of the 
law. If our courts of justice provided a way 


for a whole city to indict an offender for 
libel, Boston would easily win a verdict 
against Mr. Carlson for his incredible in- 
justice against that city. Father George T. 
Eberle, S. J., writing on this same subject for 
America, states that this book may be useful 
as a Who's who among crackpots.” If so, 
that is the only asset of the book. 


National Unity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, among the 
best of the many excellent statements 
appearing in American newspapers on 
the subject of national unity is one 
which appeared in the Memphis Press- 
Scimitar on January 6. It was written 
by the editor, Edward J. Meeman, and is 
as follows: 


“JUST TELL THE FOLKS AT HOME TO STICK 
TOGETHER” 


(By Edward J. Meeman) 


Before Ernie Pyle left the Mediterranean 
to spend his recent vacation in this country, 
he called on General Eisenhower. 

“Is there anything you want me to tell 
the folks at home when I get there?” Ernie 
asked. 

“Oh, just tell them to stick together.“ 

Those words of General Eisenhower may 
be the most poignant of this war. 

They were uttered by a fighting man who 
had led fighting men in accomplishing two 
great historic feats—the invasion of north 
Africa and the invasion of fortress Europe. 
A success had been won that was mir- 
aculous in that immense difficulties were 
overcome and the cost in lives was held to 
a minimum. 

The miracle was accomplished because men 
stuck together—the Navy stuck by the Army, 
the merchant marine stuck by them both, 
the airmen stuck by the infantry, and the 
infantry stuck by everybody else. Americans 
stuck by the British, and the Frenchmen 
stuck by Americans. There was no right or 
left, for both right and left arms were needed 
to strike blows for freedom, without which 
there can be no right or left, 

And the fighting man who was the head 
and heart of this miracle had only a modest 
request to make of the folks back home for 
whom this miracle was passed: 

“Oh, just tell them to stick together.” 

Can we folks back home stick together? It 
is the greatest question we face, greater than 
any of the little questions we allow to divide 
us. It is a more fundamental question than 
winning the war, for if we don’t stick together 
we may lose it, and if we win it without hav- 
ing learned to stick together our victory will 
turn to ashes. 

It has been a question since men came to 
this continent with a dream of finding unity 
in diversity. Could the colonists stick to- 
gether? Could the States stick together? 
And now it is still a question: Can the people 
of the United States stick together? 

Shall labor, business, and farmers be part- 
ners in one grand commonwealth, contribut- 
ing and sharing together—or shall they be 
snarling enemies, tearing themselves and the 
commonwealth into miserable shreds? Shall 
Congress be the august deliberative body of a 
sovereign people or the abject victim of prey- 
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ing pressure groups? Shall the Government 
be the instrument of democracy, pointed to 
a single great end of national well-being, or 
the battleground of conflicting personal am- 
bitions? Shall business yearn for the bad old 
days when the public was cheated and labor 
exploited, or rejoice that those days are gone 
forever? Shall labor profit by the example of 
what happened to ruthless captains of indus- 
try, or will they insist on learning that lesson 
for themselves, to the agony of all of us? 
Shall our politics be a contest in patriotism, 
or a wrestling match in the gutter? 

“Just tell the folks at home to stick to- 
gether,” 

“Sure, I’m ready. We could do it if it 
wasn't for so-and-so,” 

Certainly there are lots of folks who can 
be blamed for our lack of national unity. 
For the truth is, we're all to blame. But it .s 
blaming other folks that tears this Nation 
apart. 

Let each individual look to himself; let 
each group look to itself to see what needs to 
be corrected in order that he may meet and 
work with others in broad tolerance and in- 
exhaustible patience and good will. 

What man would not give his life for his 
country? Should it be so much harder to lay 
aside prejudice, and bickering, and schem- 
ing, and jockeying, and “politicking”? 

Could we not have a conference, truly ra- 
tional, of labor, business, farmers, and gov- 
ernment, Republicans and Democrats in 
which we could find that happy unity of 
comradeship for which our hearts yearn while 
our stubborn wills keep us out of it? 

It would be a glorious day if such a con- 
ference were held, and at its conclusion this 
radiogram, signed by all present, could be 
sent: 

“Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, western front, 
Europe. The folks back home are sticking 
together.” 


On to Victory! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FREDERICK VAN NUYS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. VANNUYS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the senior Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. McCarran], who is necessarily ab- 
sent because of illness, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp an 
article entitled “On to Victory,” written 


. by Warren H. Atherton, national com- 


mander of the American Legion, and 
published in the American Legion maga- 
zine for December 1943, 

There being no objection the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ON TO VICTORY! 

(By Warren H. Atherton, national com- 

mander, the American Legion) 

Twenty-five years ago we Legionnaires took 
the pledge to serve God and country. 

Now is the time to deliver on that pledge 
as never before, 

Somebody has to convince the American 
public that war is not a picnic, a get-rich- 
quick racket, a birthday binge. 

Somebody has to replace the thousands who 
are being killed and maimed and repay the 
billions that are being shot away. We at 
home should not wax fat while our sons do 
the dying today and the paying tomorrow. 
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Human beings are selfish enough to take 
for themselves and let others do the putting. 

It is our job to make people realize that 
everyone who is not putting lead into the 
enemy with a gun has to put his whole stack 
into the pot for backing the attack. 

It isn’t going to be pleasant to make people 
play less and put more. They will resent 
having to work more and get less. They will 
cry when they have to pay more taxes and 
do with less iuxuries, comforts, and necessi- 
ties. 

We know this tough task has to be done. 
It is our job to get it done. 

We must begin by setting the example. In 
our daily jobs, you must be a better car- 
penter, farmer, engineer, doctor, shipbuilder, 
or plane builder, and I must be a better com- 
mander than any of us has ever been before. 

As the Legion, we will have to do the best 
job that we have ever done. That means 
more rehabilitation and fewer smokers. That 
means more child welfare and less banquets. 
That means more Americanism and not so 
many parades. That means more bonds 
bought, more blood given, more scrap col- 
lected, more civilian defense duty, and fewer 
medals. 

During the year I will issue a few special 
calls to participate in national war cam- 
paigns. I expect, and I think the Nation ex- 
pects, that you will keep that pledge of a 
quarter century ago by tremendous response. 
Work, not wind, will win the war. 


Revision of the Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following radio address 
I delivered over Station WHN, New York, 
on December 30, 1943, entitled “Revision 
of the Laws”: ~ 

Mr. Walton, my colleagues, and ladies and 
gentlemen, to WHN I am grateful for making 
available this time that my distinguished 
colleagues. from New York and I might re- 
report on the state of the Union. 

They have told you of the constructive 
legislation they sponsor and support. 

With all of it, I am in accord. 

But may I tell you briefiy of a particular 
phase of the legislative work with which I, 
as chairman of the Committee on Revision 
of the Laws, am charged. 

That committee seeks not to introduce bills 
nor to enact laws—we would prefer to see 
fewer, not more, laws passed—but rather its 
principal work is to make available to the 
public, to the bench and the bar, in con- 
venient and understandable form, all the 
public laws enacted by Congress. 

We bave adopted this as our slogan “Mak- 
ing the laws understandable is as important 
as making the laws.” Have you, whether 
you are a lawyer or not, tried to read some 
of the bills that are introduced? Have you 
tried to determine what their objectives are 
and whether they attain them, and how they 
affect existing law? 

A candidate for election as Member of the 
House of Representatives, a few years ago, 
said he would repeal a law a day. 

He is no longer a Member of Congress and 
he served many more days than laws he 
repealed. 


Each year, for the past few, I have intro- 
duced bills intended to repeal several hun- 
dred sections of law and our committee is 
presently engaged in a comprehensive revi- 
sion and restatement of the laws relating to 
crimes and the judiciary. 

All this is designed to remove from our 
body of laws those acts that are now dupli- 
cated, redundant, obsolete, or superseded, all 
of which laws will be specifically repealed 
by us. 

Our ultimate objective is to enact all the 
permanent and general laws within the 50 
titles of the present United States Code so 
as to have a permanent framework within 
and around which all future new and 
amendatory legislation may be drafted. 

Then and only then will it be possible to 
draft legislation so that you and I will readily 
understand it. The greatest law-making 
body in the world should have the greatest 
body of laws and the best legislative drafting 
system in the world. 

We owe it to you, the public, and to our- 
selves, the legislators, to clarify existing laws 
and to see to it that future laws will be so 
drafted that their effect will be easily under- 
stood. 

To this task, the Committee on Revision 
of Laws is dedicated and to it I am pledged. 

For, however necessary and constructive a 
piece of legislation may be, its provisions 
must be set forth in simple, straightforward 
and understandable language. 

Yes; making the laws understandable is 
as important as making the laws. 


No More Sanctuary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, Jantary 11, 1944 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following statement 
made by me on the Congressional Rec- 
ord of the Air, Station WHN, New York, 
Monday, January 10, 1944: 


It isn't often that a paragraph of Nazi 
propaganda hits hard enough to compel at- 
tention. But, listen: “The wild, hysterical 
shouting over the doom of European Jewry 
affords striking proof of the insidious du- 
plicity of the enemy's propaganda. Through 
many years, the democracies would have had 
time to give their professed love for Jewry 
practical expression by opening their fron- 
tiers to these Jews, for clearly the Jews could 
never hope to stage a comeback in Germany— 
this much had been certain ever since the 
Nuremberg laws. Yet, while on the one hand, 
shedding crocodile’s tears for the Jews, one 
made sure, as was seen from the straying 
Jewish refugee boats, that the door remained 
locked to all * * *.” This appeared in 
the June 20, 1943 issue of Hitler’s own paper. 

And poignantly, withal ironically, in paral- 
lel denunciation, a Polish Jew, Szamuel 
Zylielbojm, living in relative comfort until a 
suicide, left a note. By my death,” he wrote, 
“I wish to express my strongest protest 
against the inactivity with which the world 
is looking on and permitting the extermina- 
tion of Jewish people. I know how little 
human life is worth, especially today. But 
as I was unable to do anything during my 
life, perhaps by my death, I shall contribute 
to destroying the indifference of those who 
are able and should act in order to save now, 
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maybe at the last moment, this handful of 
Polish Jews who are still alive, from certain 
annihilation.” 

That this tragic gesture, a mingling of hope 
and despair, which should have been a whip- 
lash to our conscience, remains but a study 
in futility is an indictment of our humanity. 
I make bold to say that this country, rich in 
its past heritage as the asylum for the op- 
pressed and persecuted, today, during the 
greatest mass murders of all history, offers 
no more sanctuary, 

Let us search the record. As the fury of 
Hitler's persecutions, murders, and deporta- 
tions rose in intensity and scope, the Evian 
Conference on Refugees was called in 1938 
at the instance of President Roosevelt. 
Thirty-two nations participated. The hu- 
manitarian impulse that had fathered the 
conference died beneath the weight of in- 
difference. Something, however, that looked 
good in print evolved, the Intergovernmental 
Conference on Refugees. With the an- 
nouncement of its création, the doomed. vic- 
tims of Hitlerphobia caught a glimmer of 
hope. The glimmer turned to despair as 
the horrors deepened. Five years later in 
early 1943—10 years since the beginning of 
the Hitler regime and after 2,009,000 lay 


‘slain and 4,000,000 faced extinction, the Ber- 


muda Conference on Refugees was called, this 
time attended by delegates sent by Great 
Britain and the United States. Recom- 
mendations were made to widen the orbit of 
activities of the feebly functioning Inter- 
governmental Committee on Refugees in 
London, true enough, but after 10 years of 
explorations, two conferences on refugees, 
the countless official protestations of horror, 
the Bermuda conferees solemnly announced: 
“Victory is the only solution.” Solution for 
whom, wraiths and spirits? 

Officially. there was and is to be no recog- 
nition of the special plight of the Jew in 
Nazi-controlled Europe. While other perse- 
cuted minorities faced the tragedies of de- 
portation, forced labor, and other forms of 
slavery, the Jew alone faced death for being 
born Jew. That difference had been made a 
Reich state policy, a difference between life 
and death. Whether we would it so or no, 
that difference remains, and all our talk of 
refusal to face the line of differentiation in 
no way changes the fact, the fact of the 
prison for the Dutch, the Poles, the Czecho- 
slovakians, but the grave for tne Jew. 

But there were those upon whom the 
2,000,009 dead and 4,000,000 awaiting death 
impressed the need for urgent action. On 
March 15, 1943, the Congress of the United 
States by concurrent resolution expressed 
its condemnation of Nazi Germany's “mass 
murder of Jewish men, women, and chil- 
dren.” On November 9, 1943, a resolution 
was intrcduced in the House and Senate 
calling for the creation by the President of 
a commission of diplomatic, economic, and 
military experts to formulate and effectuate 
a plan of immediate action designed to save 
the surviving Jewish people of Europe from 
extinction at the hands of Nazi Germany. 
Certainly, a quiet enough and dignified ap- 
proach in the face of wholesale slaughter. 
The Baldwin-Rogers resolution, as it is 
termed in the House, at long last recognized 
the unique tragedy of the Jew, recognized 
that he alone had been singled out for total 
extinction. It faced an incontrovertible 
fact; it faced conditions, not theories. 

It was then at the hearing before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, to which the bill 
had been referred, that Breckinridge Long, 
Assistant Secretary of State, in charge of poli- 
cies relating to refugees in the State Depart- 
ment, distinguished himself as a betrayer of 
human values. Seeking to discourage favor- 
able action on the resolution, Mr. Long cited 
figures on immigration, endeavoring to show 
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our beneficence, how our arms were out- 
stretched in welcome to the distressed and 
helpless. He left the Nation with the im- 
pression that 580,000—mostly Jews—had been 
admitted into this country, and since we had 
been so magnanimous, no further action was 
necessary On the part of Congress. He did 
not, of course, reveal that the 580,000 visas 
were not quota visas, having nothing to do 
with refugees. They merely embraced non- 
quota immigrants, such as students from all 
parts of the world, professors, ministers, 
aliens who were resident in the United 
States who were traveling abroad, and im- 
migrants from nonquota countries such as 
Canada, Mexico, Central, and South America, 
This covered, mind you, a 10-year period. 
Actually those who came as refugees during 
the decade number 182,956. This, in a 10- 
year period, when sanctimonious mouthings 
poured forth in profusion in sympathy for 
the disinherited. Within the framework of 
our present immigration statutes, 150,000 
could be admitted yearly. Multiply that by 
10 and count then those who might have had 
but were denied the haven of liberty and life 
and freedom to worship God. 

Mr. Long indicated that the passage of the 
bill might indicate dissatisfaction with the 
work of the Intergovernmental Committee on 
Refugees. Well, we are not satisfied. I do 
not call the work of a committee rescuing a 
trickle of Jews from neutral countries work 
that leaves nothing more to be desired. The 
creation of the commission would not termi- 
nate the work of the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee; rather it would supplement and in- 
tegrate all rescue work, 


He defended the State Department's cal- ` 


lous ruling that no applicant can be admit- 
ted who has relatives remaining abroad in 
occupied Europe. Thus is the sentence of 
doom. yisited upon those seeking our shores, 
It is a shabby excuse, this expedient ap- 
praisal of internal security. In essence, to 
guard our country from spies entering as 
refugees is merely a problem of administra- 
tion; that and nothing more. Yet imple- 
menting its use is equivalent to a death sen- 
tence. Have we no pity and have we no 
shame? 

I have watched the Interdepartmental Re- 
view Committee of the State Department's 
Visa Division move with cold-blooded delib- 
eration in granting a visa, indifferent to what 
every passing moment may mean. Those who 
have had occasion to deal with the Review 
Committee know I do not exaggerate. The 
attitude throughout is “presumed guilty until 
found innocent.” 

How can Mr. Long boast of the United 
States as a haven of refuge when the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service of the De- 
partment of Justice reveals that entries of 
aliens during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1943, were the lowest in 80 years? Mr. Long 
did not trouble to make this fact known to 
the members of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. 

It is time for men of compassion, for men 
of true democratic stature to redeem the 
ineptitudes and prejudices of our conduct 
relating to refugees and potential refugees. 
It is time that men took charge who know 
it as a problem where humans are the pawns, 
not checkers. But only an enlightened peo- 
ple can do it. Only with the sanction of 
the people, the will to see the need, can we 
meet the greatest challenge that has ever 
been placed before us. Do not the dignity, 
the security, and honor of the living rise 
above neatly patterned, blue-ribboned regu- 
lations? 

Let us not forget, lest we betray our fore- 
bears, that each of us, Americans all, traces 
his ancestry back to an immigrant, one who 
bravely welcomed a new life in a new land. 
The need for the enriching new blood, the 
establishment of new trades and industries, 
for new settlers to cultivate and dwell on the 


land is as much with us as it has ever been. 
Our might and our proud destiny arose out of 
this mingling of many bloods. 

It is an old fear, this fear of the new- 
comer. In 1797, a Representative from Mas- 
sachusetts said, “When this country was 
new, it might have been good policy to admit 
all, but it is so no longer.” More than a 
hundred years ago, in 1833, we were warned 
not to open our doors: “Then,” said the 
nineteenth century American writer harking 
back to an earlier period, “we were few, feeble, 
and scattered, now we are numerous, strong, 
and concentrated.” The same attitude pre- 
vails today in our State Department which, 
to me, is an admission of, I shall not say 
prejudices, stagnation. Does Mr. Long ac- 
tually believe that we have gone as far as we 
can go in our country’s development? Sure- 
ly his faith is greater than that. 

But I must turn back to that which is 
foremost. I cannot believe that the people 
of these United States who through every 
world disaster, fire, flood, starvation, or mas- 
sacre, have given unstintingly of thelr gen- 
erosity and welcome will remain inert in the 
face of the great tragedy that has befallen a 
people. We are not like that. 

Yet, if the Breckinridge-Long attitudes 
prevail, I am disturbed in heart and mind. 

At the base of the Statue of Liberty is a 
plaque containing glorious lines written by 
the poetess Emma Lazarus as follows; 


“Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free, 
Send them, the homeless, tempest tossed, to 


me, 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 


If Breckinridge Long continues to wield in 
the State Department the scepter of power, 
that lamp must be blacked out and a sign 
hung around the neck of the Goddess of 
Liberty, “No more sanctuary.” 


Bill of Rights for Our Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Daily Mirror: 


BILL OF RIGHTS FOR OUR VETERANS 


“A bill of rights for the service men and 
women of this war.” 

That is the apt and fitting title of the bill 
that has been introduced into Congress by 
the American Legion. 

It is high time Congress and the bureau- 
cratic dawdlers and politicos in Washington 
understood that the American service men 
and women in this war to save the country 
from two devouring enemies have rights— 
rights as inviolable and as inalienable as any 
the Constitution guarantees to civilians. 

In an exclusive message to Willlam Ran- 
dolph Hearst, Warren H. Atherton, national 
commander of the American Legion, says that 
this “bill of rights” is being introduced in 
Congress after surveying conditions in 34 
States, adding that the Legion has now a 
“sensible, over-all program for the care of 
veterans.” 

There can be no doubt in any good Amer- 
ican mind that the Legion has presented to 
the Nation a sound and sensible basis of 
veteran relief, 
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The chief points in the Legion bill are: 

1, Mustering-out pay and unemployment 
compensation. 

2. Loans for the purchase of homes and 
farms, 

3. A program enabling those whose educa- 
tion was interrupted to continue it. 

4, Concentration of veterans’ affairs in the 
Veterans’ Administration. - 

5. General tightening up and streamlin- 
ing of compensation and care of wounded 
and disabled veterans. 

6, Integration of all programs to aid re- 
turning veterans to find jobs. 

Besides this, there are demands for a 
“strictly mustering-out pay“ as follows: 

Five hundred dollars for 18 months or 
more of service; $400 for less than 18 months, 
but more than 12 months; $300 for less than 
12, but more than 6 months. Also a veteran 
will get $100 the day he is discharged. The 
balance is to be paid in monthly install- 
ments of $100. 

The object of this bill—which should be 
earmarked “Rush” in Congress—is to cut bu- 
reaucratic red tape which has already put 
some of our yeterans into the charity line; 
also to act as a pattern for the general re- 
habilitation and transition of our men from 
military life to peacetime pursuits. 

Other admirable provisions in this Legion 
measure are: No wounded or handicapped 
serviceman can be released from the Army 
or Navy unless full provision has been made 
for his care and rehabilitation, and no officer 
or enlisted man shall be required to sign a 
statement regarding the origin of his or her 
disability. 

That a man or a woman has suffered a 
disability in the armed service of the United 
States should be sufficient reason for relief, 

The American Legion has done a patriotic, 
human service in sponsoring this “bill of 
rights” for the defenders of the Bill of Rights 
in the Constitution. 

Back the Legion! 

Wire your Representative and Senators 
that you endorse this measure and also the 
Hearst proposition that every honorably dis- 
charged serviceman shall be provided with 
a year’s pay besides the Legion's mustering- 
out provision, for immediate payment for 
immediate needs. 

We must never have tin-cup veterans on 
the streets of our cities again. 


Time To Enact Federal Pension 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, at 
this time our thoughts naturally revert 
to peace and good will, but we face the 
reality of war and strife throughout the 
entire world. In our all-out effort to 
win victory and peace, we must not over- 
look an opportunity to improve our 
American way of life. 

I feel that now is the most important 
time in history to enact a sound national 
old-age pension program. I signed the 
discharge petitions in the Seventy-sey- 
enth and Seventy-eighth Congresses. 
have been an early advocate of uniform 
national old-age pensions. I shall con- 
tinue my efforts along this line until a 
fair and square deal is given to our senior 
citizens. 
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War Labor Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, when 
the Smith-Connally bill was before Con- 
gress it originally embodied the provi- 
sion of the first Smith bill which had 
passed the House in 1941, immediately 
kefore Pearl Harbor. That bill prohib- 
ited sympathy strikes, jurisdictional 
strikes, froze the closed shop, provided 
for an accounting of union dues collect- 
ed, and sundry other provisions. The 
Connally Senate bill gave the Govern- 
ment the power to take over struck 
plants, penalize strikers who walk out af- 
ter the Government had taken posses- 
sion, and gave legislative authority to the 
War Labor Board. A combination of 
both bills was voted out of the House 
Military Committee. When the bill came 
to the floor of the House, a substitute 
bill sponsored by Mr. Harness (Repub- 
lican), of Indiana, was agreed to by the 
House. This substitute proposal was 
largely intended to meet the coal-mine 
crisis and embodied only a few of the 
provisions contained in the Military 
Committee version. It did, however, pe- 
nalize workers who strike after the Gov- 
ernment had taken over the mine or 
piant. The Harness substitute went to 
conference and the two Houses adopted 
the greater part of it. It was necessary 
to give and take in order to pass any 
labor legislation at all. The Administra- 
tion leaders in Congress insisted that the 
legislation must be tempered down be- 
fore the President would sign it. With- 
out regard to the fact that little was left 
in it. After Congress overrode the veto, 
the labor leaders set out to defeat any 
Member of either Senate or House who 
supported the bill. Their next step was 
to start a movement to repeal the act. 

More recently John L. Lewis asked $2 
a day raise in pay for United Mine 
Workers. He probably hoped for a com- 
promise of about $1.30 a day. After 
400,000 miners walked out the Govern- 
ment surrendered, the result being an 
increase in pay to the miners of about 
$1.70 a day. It has been open season 
since Lewis’ victory. This condition will 
grow worse on the theory that “If he 
can bring the executive department to 
its knees, why cannot I?” Strikes and 
threats of strikes mount on the eve of 
our all-out test in battle. The idea is 
left with the people of the country that 
sacrifice for the good of the public wel- 
fare is ignored, while threats and co- 
ercion are rewarded. 

The Connally-Smith-Harness Act 
could have been used as the necessary 
weapon against the coal strikes because 
of the criminal penalties it provided. 
But the President didn’t see fit to make 
use of it. 

The trifling with the destiny of this 
Nation must not be further tolerated. 
There is no 40-hour week, time and a 


half for overtime, absenteeism, or strikes 
on the battlefields of Italy, England, the 
Aleutians, or in the southwest Pacific. 

The President will deliver his annual 
state of the Union message next week. 
He will speak the will of the people if 
he will say: “I am the elected Chief Exec- 
utive of this Republic. I am not going 
to countenance strikes during this war. 
I will not only sign legislation to prohibit 
war strikes, but I call upon you as rep- 
resentatives of the American people to 
enact legislation with teeth in it out- 
lawing walk-outs in wartime.” Regard- 
less of whether he asks for the passage of 
strike legislation, it is the duty of the 
Congress to act speedily and pass legis- 
lation prohibiting strikes in war plants, 
whether the plants are in Government or 
private possession. 


Rehabilitation of Servicemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a brief but 
informative address entitled “Rehabil- 
itating Our Servicemen,” delivered by 
the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Tuomas] on the National Radio Forum 
on January 3, 1944. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The basic thought in regard to the vet- 
eran's welfare after the war or after his period 
of training was incorporated in the Selective 
Service Act when that act become law. This 
provision was an amendment of my own 
which called for the restoration of the sery- 
iceman to his job. In other words, before 
the American citizen was called into service 
at all it was contemplated by our Govern- 
ment that that service would disturb his 
ordinary life to such an extent that it might 
upset his entire economic well-being. 

Since we got into the war our thoughts 
have naturally turned toward the welfare of 
the returned soldier, whether such soldier be 
man or woman. The most interesting phase 
of our thought is that one which recognizes 
the fact that that which we do for the sol- 
dier is not only for his own good and his 
family’s good but actually for the good of 
the whole body politic and our economic 
economy. I want to stress that fact because 
it is in a sense a unique idea for government 
to think of its own well-being in terms cf 
taking care of those whom it calls to service. 

Now, of course, in war no government can 
ever do for those who give their lives what 
it ought to do. Surely the boy and the girl 
who sacrifice their lives for their country 
have given their all. There is nothing that 
can be done for them excepting to place 
them in a position of honor. This the Gov- 
ernment does, and yet in honoring the serv- 
iceman, it honors his friends, his neighbors, 
and his community. The Government also 
provides insurance for those who are left 
behind. The insurance idea was President 
Wilson’s great contribution in an attempt 
to take some of the sting out of war as far 
as individual sacrifice is concerned. 
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Since the last war we have done much for 
the veterans. It has become a national 
policy to do it. Since the beginning of this 
war we have planned better than ever before 
and more logically. We have planned both, 
as I have said above, from the standpoint 
of the veteran's welfare and from the stand- 
point of the Nation, Already the veteran's 
rehabilitation law has come into existence. 
In theory any veteran with a service-con- 
nected disability is taken care of in some 
way. He is trained so that he can take a 
place in industry. If he needs hospitaliza- 
tion, he gets it. If he needs a pension, he 
gets that. However, since everyone knows 
there is a period of adjustment, and that 
it takes some time for the Government to 
do its necessary paper work tn taking care 
of the veteran, there might be a period when 
real want may come into his life if he isn’t 
assisted; therefore, the mustering-out pay 
bill was introduced. This act will give the 
veteran some allowance during the period 
of adjustment. 

We should not fail to mention here an- 
other of our changed theories in regard to 
our soldiers and that is one of providing al- 
lowances for the soldier’s dependents. The 
mustering-out pay bill has already passed 
the Senate, its first great hurdle; rehabilita- 
tion is law, and we are now working upon 
the third great bill to provide for the return- 
ing soldier’s welfare; that is, the Soldiers’ 
Training and Education Act. 

I have been associated with all of these 
measures and am now the author of the Sery- 
icemen's Education and Training Act. This 
bill will give to those returning soldiers who 
want it a year’s education at Government ex- 
pense with a year’s subsistence allowance of 
$50 a month while he is training. This bill 
will make it possible, if it becomes a law, for 
the soldier boy whose education was inter- 
rupted to continue his education; and 
for those who are properly qualified and se- 
lected the education may continue for 4 
years. Since the soldier’s education and 
training will be entirely on a voluntary basis, 
that is, the Government will make the offer 
to the returning soldier, and he will accept it 
if he wishes to, no one knows how many of 
our soldier boys will apply for this educa- 
tion and training. We do know, however, 
that the task will tax the ability of all 
our educational institutions that now exist. 
The variety of training needed and required 
will be as broad as our whole educational 
system. There will be a place in the scheme 
for private, public, and endowed schools, for 
elementary, secondary, and college institu- 
tions. The more diverse the training the 
greater will be the benefit to the Nation eco- 
nomically and socially. The whole aim of 
the bill is based upon the theory of placing 
the soldier boy back in that type of life from 
which he came or helping him to reach that 
to which he aspires. Never has a govern- 
ment offered a greater opportunity to its 
returned soldiers. 

The Rehabilitation Act was necessary and 
it was statesmanlike. The mustering-out 
pay bill is just; it gives to the soldier what he 
has earned. The Education and Training Act 
not only bespeaks justice but also it is a na- 
tional necessity in order that the Nation will 
not lose its future leadership. This educa- 
tional bill is evidence of the human interest 
in men and women which this democracy of 
ours demands. 

The world may be put back years as a result 
of the war. The men and women who are 
called to fight have all made sacrifices, all 
great and some ultimate, but the healing in- 
fluence of the education and training bill 
upon those who will receive its benefits and 
upon the communities in which they in fu- 
ture life will live, offers a blessing of im- 
measurable consequence. The soldier boys 
and girls who embrace the opportunity will 
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know the worth of living in the blessed land 
of America. 

The administration’s interest in providing 
generously for the serviceman's welfare and 
its plans to provide for his future as a vet- 
eran, show very definitely that the present 
government is grateful for the invaluable 
services performed by the soldier, sailor, and 


Address by the President From Hyde Park . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address de- 
livered by the President, and broadcast 
from Hyde Park, N. Y., on December 24, 
1943. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


I have just returned from extensive jour- 
neyings in the region of the Mediterranean 
and as far as the borders of Russia. I have 
conferred with the leaders of Britain and Rus- 
sia and China on military matters of the pres- 
ent—especially on plans for stepping-up our 
successful attack on our enemies as quickly 
as possible and from many different points 
of the compass. 

On this Christmas Eve there are over 10,- 
000,000 men in the armed forces of the United 
States alone. One year ago 1,700,000 were 
serving overseas. Today this figure has been 
more than doubled to 3,800,000 on duty over- 
seas. By next July that number will rise to 
over 5,000,000. 

That this is truly a world war was demon- 
strated when arrangements were made with 
our overseas broadcasting agencies for time 
to speak today to our soldiers, sailors, ma- 
rines, and merchant seamen in every part of 
the world, In fixing the time for the broad- 
cast we took into consideration that at this 
moment here in the United States and in the 
Caribbean and on the northeast coast of 
South America, it is afternoon. In Alaska and 
in Hawaii and the mid-Pacific it is still morn- 
ing. In Iceland, in Great Britain, in north 
Africa, in Italy, and the Middle East it is now 
evening. 

In the southwest Pacific, in Australia, in 
China, and Burma and India it is already 
Christmas Day. We can correctly say that at 
this moment, in those far eastern parts where 
Americans are fighting, today is tomorrow. 

But everywhere throughout the world— 
throughout this war which covers the world— 
there is a special spirit which has warmed 
our hearts since our earliest childhood—a 
spirit which brings us close to our homes, 
our families, our friends, and neighbors—the 
Christmas spirit of “peace on earth, good will 
toward men.” 

During the past years of international 

and brutal aggression in Europe 
and in Asia, our Christmas celebrations have 
been darkened with apprehension for the fu- 
ture. We have said, “Merry Christmas— 
Happy New Year,” but we have known in our 
hearts that the clouds which have hung over 
our world have prevented us from saying it 
with full sincerity and conviction. 
And even this year, we still have much to 
face in the way of further suffering, and 
sacrifice, and personal tragedy. Our men, 
who have been through the fierce battles in 


the Solomons, the Gilberts, Tunisia, and 
Italy, know, from their experience and 
knowledge of modern war, that many bigger 
and costlier battles are still to be fought. 

But—on Christmas Eve this year—I can 
say to you that at last we may look forward 
into the future with real, substantial con- 
fidence that, however great the cost, “peace 
on earth, good will toward men” can be and 
will be realized and insured. This year I can 
say that. Last year I could not do more 
than express a hope. Today I express a cer- 
tainty—though the cost may be high and 
the time may be long. 

Within the past year—within the past few 
weeks—history has been made, and it is far 
better history for the whole human race than 
any that we have known, or even dared to 
hope for, in these tragic times through which 
we pass. 

A great beginning was made in the Moscow 
Conference in October by Mr. Molotov, Mr. 
Eden, and our own Mr. Hull, There and then 
the way was paved for the later meetings. 

At Cairo and Tehran we devoted ourselves 
not only to military matters; we devoted our- 
selves also to consideration of the future—to 
plans for the kind of world which alone can 
justify all the sacrifices of this war. 

Of course, as you all know, Mr. Churchill 
and I have happily met many times before, 
and we know and understand each other very 
well. Indeed, Mr. Churchill has become 
known and beloved by many millions of 
Americans, and the heartfelt prayers of all 
of us have been with this great citizen of the 
world in his recent serious illness. 

The Cairo and Tehran Conferences, how- 
ever, gave me my first opportunity to meet 
the Generalissimo, Chiang Kai-shek, and 
Marshal Stalin—and to sit down at the table 
with these unconquerable men and talk with 
them face to face. We had planned to talk 
to each other across the table at Cairo and 
Tehran, but we soon found that we were all 
on the same side of the table. We came to 
the conferences with faith in each other, but 
we needed the personal contact, and now we 
have supplemented faith with definite knowl- 
edge. ; 

It was well worth traveling thousands of 
miles over land and sea to bring about this 
personal meeting, and to gain the heartening 
assurance that we are absolutely agreed with 
one another on all the major objectives— 
and on the military means of obtaining them. 

At Cairo, Prime Minister Churchill and I 
spent 4 days with the Generalissimo, Chiang 
Kai-shek. It was the first time that we had 
had an opportunity to go over the complex 
situation in the Far East with him per- 
sonally. We were able not only to settle 
upon definite military strategy, but also to 
discuss certain long-range principles which 
we believe can assure peace in the Far East 
for many generations to come. 

Those principles are as simple as they are 
fundamental. They involve the restoration 
of stolen property to its rightful owners, and 
the recognition of the rights of millions of 
people in the Far East to build up their own 
forms of self-government without molesta- 
tion. Essential to all peace and security in 
the Pacific and in the rest of the world is 
the permanent elimination of the Empire of 
Japan as a potential force of aggression, 
Never again must our soldiers and sailors 
and marines be compelled to fight from island 
to island as they are fighting so gallantly 
and so successfully today. 

Increasingly powerful forces are now ham- 
mering at the Japanese at many points over 
an enormous are which curves down through 
the Pacific from the Aleutians to the jungles 
of Burma. Our own Army and Navy, our Air 
Forces, the Australians and New Zealanders, 
the Dutch, and the British land, air, and sea 
ferces are all forming a band of steel which is 
closing in on Japan. 

On the mainland of Asia, under the Gen- 
eralissimo’s leadership, the Chinese ground 
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and air forces, augmented by American air 


forces, are playing a vital part in starting the 


‘drive which will push invaders into the sea. 


Following out the military decisions at 
Cairo, General Marshall has just fown around 
the world and has had conferences with Gen- 
eral MacArthur and Admiral Nimitz—confer- 
ences which will spell plenty of bad news for 
the Japs in the not too far distant future. 

I met in the Generalissimo a man of great 
vision and great courage and remarkably keen 
understanding of the problems of today and 
tomorrow. We discussed all the manifold 
military plans for striking at Japan with de- 
cisive force from many directions, and I be- 
lieve I can say that he returned to Chungking 
with the positive assurance of total victory 
over our common enemy. Today we and the 
Republic of China are closer together than 
ever before in deep friendship and in unity 
of purpose. 

After the Cairo Conference, Mr. Churchill 
and I went by airplane to Tehran. There we 
met with Marshal Stalin. We talked with 
complete frankness on every conceivable sub- 
ject connected with the winning of the war 
and the establishment of a durable peace 
after the war. 

Within 3 days of intense and consistently 
amicable discussions, we agreed on every 
point concerned with the launching of a 
gigantic attack upon Germany. 

The Russian Army will continue its stern 
offensives on Germany's eastern front, the 
Allied armies in Italy and Africa will bring 
relentless pressure on Germany from the 
south, and now the encirclement will be 
complete as great American and British forces 
attack from other points of the compass. 

The commander selected to lead the com- 
bined attack from these other points is Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. His performances in 
Africa, Sicily, and Italy have been brilliant. 
He knows by practical and successful ex- 
perience the way to coordinate air, sea, and 
land power. All these will be under his con- 
trol. Lt. Gen. Carl Spaatz will command the 
entire American strategic bombing force op- 
erating against Germany. 

General Eisenhower gives up his command 
in the Mediterranean to a British officer whose 
name is being announced by Mr, Churchill. 
We now pledge that new commander that our 
powerful ground, sea, and air forces in the 
vital Mediterranean area will stand by his 
side until every objective in that bitter 
theater is attained. 

Both of these new commanders will have 
American and British subordinate com- 
manders whose names will be announced in 
a few days. 

During the last 2 days at Tehran, 
Marshal Stalin, Mr. Churchill, and I looked 
ahead to the days and months and years 
which will follow Germany's defeat. We 
were united in determination that Germany 
must be stripped of her military might and 
be given no opportunity within the foresee- 
able future to regain that might. 

The United Nations have no intention to 
enslave the German people. We wish them 
to have a normal chance to develop, in peace, 
as useful and respectable members of the 
European family. But we most certainly em- 
phasize that word respectable—for we Intend 
to rid them once and for all of nazi-ism and 
Prussian militarism and the fantastic and 
disastrous notion that they constitute the 
“master race.” 

We did discuss international relationships 
from the point of view of big, broad objectives, 
rather than details. But on the basis of 
what we did discuss, I can say even today 
that I do not think any insoluble differences 
will arise among Russia, Great Britain, and 
the United States. 

In these conferences we were concerned 
with basic principles—principles which in- 
volve the security and the welfare and the 
standard of living of human beings in coun- 
tries large and small. 
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To use an American and ungrammatical 
colloquialism, I may say that I got along 
fine with Marshal Stalin. He is a man who 
combines a tremendous, relentless determi- 
nation with a stalwart good humor, I be- 
lieve he is truly representative of the heart 
and soul of Russia; and I believe that we 
are going to get along well with him and the 
Russian people—very well indeed. 

Britain, Russia, China and the United 
States and their allies represent more than 
three-quarters of the total population of 
the earth. As long as these four nations with 
great military power stick together in de- 
termination to keep the peace there will be 
no possibility of an aggressor nation arising 
to start another world war. 

But those four powers must be united with 
and cooperate with all the freedom-loving 
peoples of Europe, and Asia’ and Africa and 
the Americas. The rights of every nation, 
large or small, must be respected and guarded 
as jealously as are the rights of every in- 
dividual within our own republic. 

The “octrine that the strong shall dom- 
inate the weak is the doctrine of our ene- 
mies—and we reject it. 

But, at the same time, we are agreed that 
if force is necessary to keep international 
` peace, international force will be applied 
for as long as it may be necessary. 

It has been our steady policy—and it is 
certainly a common-sense policy—that the 
right of each nation to freedom must be meas- 
ured by the willingness of that nation to fight 
for freedom. And today we salute our unseen 
allies in occupied countries—the underground 
resistance groups and the armies of libera- 
tion. They will provide potent forces against 
our enemies when the day of invasion comes, 

Through the development of science the 
world has become so much smaller that we 
have had to discard the geographical yard- 
sticks of the past. For instance, through our 
early history the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
were believed to be walls of safety for the 
United States. Time and distance made it 
physically possible for us and for the other 
American Republics to obtain and maintain 
our independence against infinitely stronger 
powers, Until recently very few people, even 
military experts, thought that the day could 
ever come when we might have to defend our 
Pacific coast against Japanese threats of inva- 
sion. 

At the outbreak of the First World War 
relatively few people thought that our ships 
and shipping would be menaced by German 
submarines on the high seas or that the Ger- 
man militarists would ever attempt to dom- 
inate any nation outside of central Europe, 

After the armistice in 1918, we thought 
and hoped that the militaristic philosophy 
of Germany had been crushed; and being 
full of the milk of human kindness we spent 
the next 15 years disarming, while the Ger- 
mans whined so pathetically that the other 
nations permitted them—and even helped 
them—to rearm. 

For too many years we lived on pious hopes 
that aggressor and warlike nations would 
learn and understand and carry out the doc- 
trine of purely voluntary peace. 

The well-intentioned but ill-fated experi- 
ments of former years did not work. It is 
my hope that we will not try them again. 
No—that is too weak—it is my intention to 
do all that I humanly can as President and 
Commander in Chief to see to it that these 
tragic mistakes shall not be made again. 

There have always been cheerful idiots in 
this country who believed that there would 
be no more war for us, if everybody in Amer- 
ica would only return into their homes and 
lock their front doors behind them. As- 
suming that their motives were of the high- 
est, events have shown how unwilling they 
were to face the facts. 


The overwhelming majority of all the peo- 
ple in the world want peace. Most of them 
are fighting for the attainment of peace— 
not just a truce, not just an armistice—but 
peace that is as strongly enforced and as dur- 
able as mortal man can make it. If we are 
willing to fight for peace now, is it not good 
logic that we should use force if necessary, 
in the future, to keep the peace? 

I believe, and I think I can say, that the 
other three great nations who are fighting 
so magnificently to gain peace are in com- 
plete agreemeht that we must be prepared 
to keep the peace by force. If the people of 
Germany and Japan are made to realize 
thoroughly that the world is not going to let 
them break out again, it is possible, and, I 
hope, probable, that they will abandon the 
philosophy of aggression—the belief that they 
can gain the whole world even at the risk of 
losing their own souls. 

I shall have more to say about the Cairo 
and Tehran conferences when I make my re- 
port to the Congress in about 2 weeks’ time. 
And, on that occasion, I shall also have a 
great deal to say about certain conditions 
here at home. 

But today I wish to say that in all my 
travels, at home and abroad, it is the sight 
of our soldiers and sailors and their magnifi- 
cent achievements which have given me the 
greatest inspiration and the greatest encour- 
agement for the future. 

To the members of our armed forces, to 
their wives, mothers and fathers, I want to 
affirm the great faith and confidence we have 
in General Marshall and Admiral King, who 
direct all of our armed might throughout the 
world. Upon them falls the great responsi- 
bility of planning the strategy of determining 
when and where we shall fight. Both of these 
men have already gained high places in Amer- 
ican history, which will record many evidences 
of their military genius that cannot be pub- 
lished today. 

Some cf our men overseas are now spending 
their third Christmas far from home, To 
them and to all others overseas or soon to go 
overseas, I can give assurance that it is the 
purpose of their Government to win this 
war and to bring them home at the earliest 
possible date. 

And we here in the United States had bet- 
ter be sure that when our soldiers and sailors 
do come home they will find an America in 
which they are given full opportunities for 
education, rehabilitation, social security, em- 
ployment, and business enterprise under the 
free American system—and that they will 
find a Government which, by their votes as 
American citizens, they have had a full share 
in electing. 

The American people have had every reason 
to know that this is a tough, destructive war. 
On my trip abroad, I talked with many mili- 
tary men who had faced our enemies in the 
field. These hard-headed realists testify to 
the strength and skill and resourcefulness of 
the enemy generals and men whom we must 
beat before final victory is won. The war 
is now reaching the stage where we shall 
have to look forward to large casualty lists— 
dead, wounded, and missing. 

War entails just that. There is no easy 
road to victory. And the end is not yet in 
sight. 

I have been back only for a week. It is 
fair that I should tell you my impression. 
I think I see a tendency in some of our 
people here to assume a quick ending of the 
war—that we have already gained the vic- 
tory. And, perhaps as a result of this false 
reasoning, I think I discern an effort to re- 
sume or even encourage an outbreak of par- 
tisan thinking and talking. I hope I am 
wrong. For, surely, our first and foremost 
tasks are all concerned with winning the war 
and winning a just peace that will last for 
generations. 
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The massive offensives which are in the 
making—both in Europe and the Far East 
will require every ounce of energy and forti- 
tude that we and our allies can summon on 
the fighting fronts and in all the workshops 
at home. As I have said before, you cannot 
order up a great attack on a Monday and 
demand that it be delivered on Saturday. 

Less than a month ago I flew in a big Army 
transport plane over the little town of Beth- 
lehem, in Palestine. 

Tonight, on Christmas Eve, all men and 
women everywhere who love Christmas are 
thinking of that ancient town and of the 
star of faith that shone there more than 
19 centuries ago. 

American boys are fighting today in snow- 
covered mountains, in malarial jungles, and 
on blazing deserts, they are fighting on the 
far stretches of the sea and above the clouds, 
and the thing for which they struggle is best 
symbolized by the message that came out of 
Bethlehem. 

On behalf of the American people—your 
own people—I send this Christmas message to 
you who are in our armed forces: 

In our hearts are prayers for you and for 
all your comrades in arms who fight to rid 
the world of evil. 

We ask God's blessing upon you—upon 
your fathers and mothers, wives, and chil- 
dren—all your loved ones at home. 

We ask that. the comfort of God's grace 
shall be granted to those who are sick and 
wounded, and to those who are prisoners of 
war in the hands of the enemy, waiting for 
the day when they will again be free. 

And we ask that God receive and cherish 
those who have given their lives, and that He 
keep them in honor and in the grateful 
memory of their countrymen forever. 

God bless all of you who fight our battles 
on this Christmas Eve. 

God bless us all. God keep us strong in our 
faith that we fightfor a better day for human- 
kind—here and everywhere. 


The Demobilization Problem in 17 Western 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following letter and 
article: 

NATIONAL RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION, 

Washington, D. C., December 31, 1943. 
Senators, Congressmen, Governors of the 17 
arid and semiarid States. 

GENTLEMEN: Re the demobilization prob- 
lem in 17 Western States I am enclosing 
herewith copy of a statement on the rela- 
tive severity of the post-war demobilization 
of servicemen and industrial workers by 
States, as taken from the Monthly Labor 
Review of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

It is believed that to the extent that the 
irrigation, reclamation, and water conserva- 
tion programs of your State can be prepared 
to absorb those demobilized from the services 
and from war industry, that every effort 
should be made to bring that about. We 
know of no more important or patriotic 
services which can be rendered during 1944 
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than in preparing worth-while Nation-build- 
ing employment for the immediate post-war 
period. 

Now is the time to press potential post- 
war reclamation projects, and of course your 
cooperation in advancing projects is always 
helpful. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. O. Haare, 
Secretary-Manager, 


[From the Monthly Labor Review (July 1943) 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, United 
States Department of Labor] 


RELATIVE SEVERITY OF POST-WAR DEMOBILIZA= 
TION BY STATES 


The relative severity of the post-war de- 
mobilization problem for each State may be 
said to depend upon the size of its excess 
labor supply during the reconversion period, 
in relation to its pre-war capacity to provide 
employment. It may therefore be measured 
by the ratio of the total number of demobi- 
lized persons in the State to the employment 
in 1940. The group of demobilized persons 
will include members of the armed services 
who may be expected to return to the State, 
as well as industrial workers within its bor- 
ders who will lose their jobs*as war produc- 
tion is curtailed. 

This article gives an estimate of the re- 
employment problem presented in the vari- 
ous States by these demobilized persons, 
The estimate depends upon four assump- 
tions, which are not intended as predictions 
but do provide a convenient basis for a pre- 
liminary analysis: (1) That the war will be 
ended bcth in Europe and Asia by Decem- 
ber 1944, at the peak of the war production 
effort; (2) that the United States will main- 
tain an armed force of 2,500,000 in the early 
post-war years; (3) that war production will 
be rapidly curtailed to the level of post-war 
defense requirements; and (4) that indus- 
trial reconversion and expansion to high 
levels of civilian production will proceed as 
rapidly as physical and technological factors 
will allow, with no delays caused by financial 
difficulties or uncertainty of markets. Use 
of this last assumption means that the mag- 
nitude of the coming reemployment prob- 
lem is, if anything, understated. 

As is indicated in the map on page 2 there 
are dramatic contrasts in the severity of 
the demobilization problems which the dif- 
ferent States will experience. Michigan, with 
its converted automobile industry, will have 
the gravest situation. It appears that there 
will be almost 6 ex-servicemen or former war 
workers for every 10 persons employed in the 
State in 1940. Connecticut, long a center 
of the munitions industry, will also be seri- 
ously affected, with a ratio of demobilized 
persons to pre-war employment of nearly 49 
percent. Washington and Indiana will have 
ratios of 45 percent. 

The next group includes eight States in 
which the problem of demobilization will 
be somewhat less severe, with demobilization 
ratios ranging from over 35 to 42 percent. 
These States are California, Kansas, Mary- 
land, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, and Utah. 

In a considerably larger group, containing 
17 States, the impact of demohilization will 
be relatively lighter, elther because the 
volume of war industry is not very large or 
because the high pre-war level of peacetime 
employment offers a relatively favorable pros- 
pect of absorbing the surplus. The demobi- 
lization rates for these States—Alabama, 
Colorado, Delaware, Illinois, Louisiana, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Missouri, New Hampshire, 
New York, Oklahoma, Oregon, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wiscon- 
sin—range between 24.7 and 34.3 percent. 

It is significant that even in the 20 remain- 
ing States (including the District of Colum- 


bia) with ratios under 24.7 percent, the 
demobilization problem will in no case be less 
than 19 percent of pre-war employment. 
These States comprise a large part of the 
South and Southwest, as well as of the north- 
ern plain and northwest mountain areas. In 
these regions the development of war in- 
dustry has been light, and the chief problem 
will be the placing of returned servicemen. 

Three general comments are relevant. First 
in no State is the problem negligible. A 
sudden expansion in the labor supply of 
only one-fifth, relative to normal labor re- 
quirements, is enough to cause serious dis- 
turbance unless foreseen and prepared for. 
Second, the gravity of the problem for each 
State will depend chiefly on the expansion of 
the industrial base during the war, since the 
demobilized servicemen will constitute a 
fairly constant proportion of the population 
and of the pre-war employment in each 
State. Third, even where the problem is not 
acute over the State as a whole, there may 
be violent local dislocations for which 
preparation will be necessary, 


NUMBER OF DEMOBILIZED PERSONS, BY STATES 


In the accompanying table are given the es- 
timates upon the basis of which the map was 
constructed. The national total of 8.500, 
000 men to be demobilized from the armed 
services is derived by subtracting the assumed 
2,500,000 post-war armed force from the pub- 
lished estimates of a peak armed force of 
11,000,000, The State totals were derived by 
dividing the 8,500,000 national total according 
to 1940 State population ratios, adjusted for 
sex and age distribution. It was assumed 
that servicemen will return to the States from 
which they were inducted, 

The national total of slightly over 6,000,000 
demobilized industrial workers was derived 
by estimating for each of 14 manufacturing 
industries (1) a rate of contraction of muni- 
tions production, and (2) the most rapid 
possible rate of expansion of civilian produc- 
tion, as explained above; and totaling the 
differences between December 1944 employ- 
ment and lowest subsequent employment 
for each industry. The number of demo- 
bilized industrial workers in each State was 
derived by computing ratios of State to total 
employment in December 1944 for separate 
manufacturing industries, from forecasts of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Bu- 
reau of Employment Security, or from census 
data; applying these ratios to the indicated 
total demobilization for each industry; and 
totaling the results for each State, This 
assumes that demobilized industrial workers 
will, in the first instance, constitute a prob- 
lem for the States where they held war jobs, 
either by seeking new jobs, drawing unem- 
ployment compensation or relief, requiring 
retraining services, or in other ways. 

If a count of war jobs is made on the basis, 
not of war industry but of war output not 
required in the post-war perlod—ships and 
planes in excess of peacetime needs, and 
ordnance items such as guns, ammunition, 
and tanks—a smaller national total 
(4,600,000) of industrial demobilization is 
obtained. This, however, would understate 
the industrial demobilization problem for 
the Nation as a whole and for all but 11 
States, since in most cases the number of 
workers permanently displaced by the con- 
traction of specialized munitions production 
will be less than the number temporarily 
disemployed by the reconversion of war in- 
dustry in the broader sense. 

It should be noted that the figures on in- 
dustrial demobilization minimize the actual 
reemployment problem in the sense that they 
do not include job shifts within a given in- 
dustry which produce no net contraction of 
employment. It should also be observed 
that all demobilization figures are totals for 
the reconyersion period as a whole and do not 
measure unemployment at any particular 
time, 
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Military and industrial demobdtlization, re- 
lated to pre-war employment, by States 


Number of persons 

(in thousands) Demo- 

bilized 

persons 

Demobilized persons | as per- 

State cent of 
1940 
Indus- em- 


Armed). trial ploy- 
forces | work Total] ment 
ers 


— —— — — 


E 


% 29.2 

5 4 22.2 

; . 1 2.0 

525.3 482.0 577. 61, 059, 42.0 

349. 7 70.6) 22.4) 93.0 26.6 

680. 5 113.0) 218. 331, 5 48,7 

Delaware.. -| 102.6} 17.9) 17. 35.2 34.3 

District of Co- 

i 208. 0% 50. 2l. 71.9 23.3 

683. 3 125. 20. 155.3 22.7 

107. 196. 49. 246.0 22.2 

158. 60 34. 3 34. 21.6 

874. 4 523.6] 390. 913. 8) 31.8 

151.7| 24. 2 304. 518. 5 45.0 

862. 80 153.8 40. 194, 2 22.5 

683. 8 108.8) 111. 219. 8 37.6 

847.60 172. 22.0) 194. 6 2.0 

271.1 152.2 83. 1 205.3 26. 6 

279.0 49.3 35. 84.3 30.2 

690. 9 125.0) 165:5| 290.5 42.0 

534.8) 266.9) 223. 490, 1 31.9 

1, 825.00 350.2 717. 71, 007. 9 58.5 

931.5) 176.80 35.8) 2126 22.8 

727. 50 131.8) 18. 150. 0 20,6 

207. 1| 232.9) 122.2 355.1 27.4 

185.6} 36.6 22 388 20.9 

433.4) 79.9 18:0) 97.9 22.6 

41,5 8.5 1.50 10.0 24.1 

176.0) 29,8) 18.4 48. 27.4 

569.1) 281.4 $27.8] 609. 38.8 

140.3) 33.2 30 33.8 23.9 

974. 5) 913.80 500. 1)1, 413.9 28.4 

208.7 225.2 226) 247.8 20.5 

200.4) 40. 0 I 40.1 20. 0 

2, 345. 0 440.3) 506.0) 946. 3 40.4 

658.7 145.4 46.1) 191. 5 20. 1 

380. 80 70.6) 58.5) 129. 1 33.1 

Pennsylvania... 3, 20. 2 630. 2 579. 311, 218. 5 Ser 
Rhode Island. 264.7] 45.9) 48.4 94.3 35. 

South Carolina..| 661.1) 115.6) 20.0) 135.6 20. 5 

South Dakota. 204.5) 39. 1 2 39. 8 19. 2 

Tennessee. . 041. 7] 181.0 61,2) -232 2 24.7 

Ras 2,138.4) 423.3) 140. 7 564. 0 26.4 

Utah. 148.9 34.00 19.7} 88.7 30.1 

Vermont. 125.1] 21. 4.80 28.0 20. 8 

Virginia 933, 1 178.10 92.3) 267.4 28.7 

Washington. 607. 7 115.6) 158.9} 274.5 45.2 

West Virginia.. 519. 1] 119.8 37. 0 156.8) 30.2 

Wisconsin 1,060.8} 108.0 134.9 332.9 31.4 

Wyoming 86.6) 17. 8 0 17. 8 20. 0 


1 From 1940 Census of Population. 
2 Differences between United States totals and sums of 
State components are due to rounding of figures. 


Military and industrial demobilization, re- 
lated to pre-war employment, for the 17 
Western States! 


Number of persons mo- 
(in thousands) bilized 
.. ale E 
1 as per- 
State ipa Ü 
Vee vt 4 Indus- pes 
ploy- jArmed| trial | motal} ploy- 
2 9 ploy: 
ment ? forces ro ment 
150.2 32.3 1.11 33.4 22.2 
2,525.3| 482.0) 577. 6/1, 059, 6 42.0 
340.7 70.6) 224) 93.0 26. 6 
158.60 34.0 „2 84.2 21.6 
583. 8 108.8} 111.0) 219.8 37.6 
185.6) 36.6 22) 38.8 20.9 
433.4) 70.9) 18.0 97.9 22.6 
41.5 8.5 1.5 10.0 24.1 
140.3} 33.2 -3| 33.5) 23.9 
200.4) 40.0 82 40. 1 20.0 
658.7 143.4 46.10 101.5 29.1 
389.8 70.6) 58.5) 120.1 33.1 
204.5; 39. 1 „2 39.8 19. 2 
138.4 423.3) 140. 7 664.0 26.4 
148.9) 4.0 19.7] 8.7 36.2 
Washington 607. 7| 115.6) 158.9) 274.5 45.2 
Wyoming 86.6) 17. 8 0 17.8) 20.6 
17_ Western | | 
States. E 1 771. 7,1, 158. 5 2, 930. 2 32,5 
i | 


1 Based on Relative Severity of Post-war Demobili- 
zation by States, Monthly Labor Review (uly 1943) 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

From 1940 Census of Population. 
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Men and Women in the Armed Forces to 
Receive Specific Instructions and Infor- 
mation Upon Discharge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, the War 
Department recently has gotten out a 
new form called Report of Separation, 
for the information of discharged sol- 
diers, which sets forth clearly their 
rights, duties, and privileges, and directs 
them to those governmental agencies 
which can give them help. 

It is a very commendable piece of 
work and I want to see that it is thor- 
oughly advertised, because I do not know 
of any greater obligation we have to our 
boys in the armed services than to help 
them reestablish themselves in civilian 
pursuits just as quickly and with the 
least amount of inconvenience and an- 
noyance as may be practicable. 

The Army and Navy Register of De- 
cember 18, 1943, carries an item on this 
new form, and I am going to include it 
as a part of my remarks, because it brings 
out all of the salient points. 

For instance, here is one passage: 

There is a reemployment committeeman 
attached to every local selective-service 
board who will act as your personal repre- 
sentative in your home community and aid 
you in reestablishing yourself after discharge. 
He v.ill assist you either in getting your old 
job back or in getting you a new job if your 
old job is not available. He will act in your 
behalf with the other Government agencies 
concerned, 


I hope every Member will read this 
item I shall insert. It shows that the 
Army is awake to the responsibility of 
seeing that the boys are properly looked 
after when they shall have laid down 
their arms. 


[From the Army and Navy Register of Decem- 
ber 18, 1943] 


DISCHARGED SOLDIERS’ RIGHTS, ETC. 


In furtherance of its policy to facilitate the 
return of the discharged soldier to his proper 
place in civilian life, the War Department 
has announced it has adopted a single docu- 
ment which not only clearly informs him 
of his rights, duties, and privileges, but also 
is designed to give him adequate informa- 
tion to those governmental agencies which 
can help him. 

The new form, called Report of Separa- 
tion, replaces seven forms and five letters 
hitherto required. The soldier receives one 
copy, while others go to the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, the State director of selective serv- 
ice for his State for the information of his 
local board, the reemployment committee- 
man of that local board, the veterans’ em- 
ployment representative in the local office 
of the United States Employment Service, 
and the Adjutant General's office of the 
Army. 

The soldier’s copy is certification of his 
status as a veteran. It informs him that if 
he is registered under the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940, he must report to his 
local board that he has been separated from 
the armed forces, and that if he has not reg- 


istered he must do so. He is reminded that 
as a Civilian he has the same obligations un- 
der the act as any other. 

The soldier is advised that if he desires his 
former employment and is entitled to it un- 
der the provisions of the Selective Training 
and Service Act, he must apply to his former 
employer within 40 days after his discharge. 
The certificate also points out that if he saw 
active military service on and after December 
7. 1941, and has been honorably discharged, 
he has the right to apply to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration for hospitalization and domi- 
ciliary care, disability pension, or vocational 
rehabilitation, if entitled to them under the 
law. 

For his assistance and advice the following 
information is given: 

“There is a reemployment committeeman 
attached to every local selective-service board 
who will act as your personal representative 
in your home community and aid you in re- 
establishing yourself after discharge. He will 
assist you either in getting your old job back 
or in getting you a new job if your old job is 
not available. He will act in your behalf 
with the other Government agencies con- 
cerned. 

“Army Emergency Relief has been estab- 
lished by the War Department to furnish 
temporary emergency financial aid and other 
services to soldiers and their dependents. 
Assistance is extended to all eligible military 
personnel, including persons discharged since 
September 16, 1940, regardless of rank, grade, 
branch, or component and to their depend- 
ents, irrespective of relationship. A. E, R. 
officers are located at posts, camps, air fields, 
and in most principal cities. You may apply 
by mail or in person to the A. E. R. officer at 
any of these places. 

“The United States Employment Service 
maintains contacts with employers and will 
assist you in securing work if you have had 


no previous job, or if for any valid reason 


your old job is not available. In each local 
U. S. E. S. office you will find a Veterans’ 
Administration employment representative. 

“The Veterans’ Administration maintains 
hospitals for the care of men incapable of 
rehabilitating themselves for civil life. They 
handle your pension claims and your service- 
connected vocational rehabilitation. 

“The Vocational Rehabilitation and Train- 
ing Division of the Federal Security Agency, 
which operates under the State Department 
of Education in each individual State, will 
assist. you in your training and education if 
it is necessary for you to learn a new trade 
or profession before returning to civil life. 

“You may obtain information concerning 
Federal employment at any post office or any 
civil-service office. 

“The American Red Cross is the official 
medium of communication between the peo- 
ple of the United States and the Army. Its 
field directors at Army camps and hospitals 
and chapters in every home community will 
assist you and your family in solving your 
personal and family problems. They will 
arrange temporary financial assistance when 
you require it and will help you in filing and 
presenting claims for pensions or other Gov- 
ernment benefits. 

“On your request the United States Armed 
Forces Institute will undertake to provide 
records of courses taken by you while in the 
service for submission to civilian educational 
institutions, employers, and other properly 
interested agencies. In addition, the Armed 
Forces Institute will give you, on appli- 
cation, special examinations which will 
serve as a basis for the granting of academic 
credit by civilian schools and colleges and 
will provide reports of the results of these 
examinations, For either or both of these 
services you are required to pay the institute’s 
regular membership fee of $2. No other pay- 
ment is required. Inquiries should be ad- 
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dressed to the Commandant, United States 
Armed Forces Institute, Madison, Wis.” 

The discharged soldier is advised to keep 
in force all of his Government insurance 
which he can, as one of his most valuable 
assets. Full instructions are given to him on 
the subject. 

The report of separation gives pertinent in- 
formation about the individual. It includes 
considerable personal data, his character at 
discharge, his military and civilian. occupa- 
tions, the cause of his separation from the 
service, and the type of his discharge. 

The present procedure was arrived at 
through experience during the present war 
and in the World War. It is recognized that 
modifications in procedure may be necessary 
from time to time in the light of changing 
circumstances, 


Byrd Hammers Away 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article by 
George Morris, from the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal: 

In WASHINGTON WITH GEORGE Morris 
BYRD HAMMERS AWAY 

WasHınctON, December 23.—Senator Harry 
Byrrp, chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Reduction of Nonesserrtial Federal Expendi- 
tures, Monday, filed the eleventh report of 
the progress of the committee since it was 
appointed September 20, 1941. In a little 
more than 2 years, the committee, with an 
annual budget of $10,000, the report points 
out, has been instrumental in saving the 
Government $2,117,543,231. 

The activity of the committee resulted in 
exposure of the uselessness of the OC. C. C., 
W. P. A., N. Y. A., and various other extrava- 
gant and wasteful agencies, and is directly 
responsible for abolishing many of them and 
reducing the expenditures of others, where 
administration pressure was too strong to 
permit them to be abolished entirely. 

Among other gratifying results, the com- 
mittee has compelled a reduction to be made 
in Federal personnel by 134,395 since last 
June. Among the agencies in which the com- 
mittee has forced retrenchment are the Farm 
Security Administration, Department of Agri- 
culture, domestic branch of the Office of War 
Information, National Resources Planning 
Board, and Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, 

The program which the Byrd committee 
will undertake in the immediate future is 
investigation of large unexpended appropri- 
ations in the War and Navy Departments, 
Maritime Commission, and War Shipping Ad- 
ministration, with the view to returning 
these unexpended balances to the Treasury 
Department. 

The committee will continue its insistence 
on reduction of the number of Federal civil- 
ian workers, nonessential employees, investi- 
gation of all Government loan corporations, 
and lending agencies, with the view to de- 
termining if economies can be effected by 
consolidation and elimination of various 
agencies doing practically the same work or 
duplicating each other in part. 

Senator Brno insists that at least 400,000 
more nonessential employees of the 3,095,463 
should be dispensed with; he will insist on 
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eliminating overlapping personnel and func- 
tions, and endeavor to bring an end to indis- 
criminate hiring. 

The committee will continue its drive 
against needless travel and communications 
expenses, strict accounting of automobile use, 
and other expenditures costing the tax- 
payers hundreds of millions of dollars annu- 
ally. For example, the committee points out 
that within the Department of Agriculture 
there are 20 lending agencies separately func- 
tioning and all doing practically the same 
kind of work. 

The public will not overlook the fact that 
throughout its activity in seeking to elim- 
inate waste and nonessential expenditures, 
the committee has been confronted with ad- 
ministration hostility and resistance on every 
hand. At no time in the experience of the 
committee has the administration made a 
voluntary reduction of nonessential expendi- 
tures or shown the slightest interest in elim- 
inating extravagance. 

On the other hand, each time the commit- 
tee has sought to bring about economy and 
efficiency, the administration has sent & 
parade of witnesses to justify expenditures, 
and the witnesses have been fortified with 
misleading figures and statements described 
as facts, which the limited staff of the Byrd 
committee has had to break down and an- 
alyze without having access to actual facts 
and conditions. 

It has been an uphill and at times discour- 
aging job, but Senator BYRD has shown per- 
sistence and determination which has in- 
spired the support and confidence of the 
members of his committee. Without that 
determination the committee might easily 
have deteriorated into an apologist for con- 
ditions, rather than taking the more difficult 
course of exposing many, some of which 
bordered on actual scandal. 

The Byrd committee points out why econ- 
omy is necessary at this time, even though 
there may have been times when the country 
could have afforded to throw away money. 
The committee report points out that Gov- 
ernment expenditures for the fiscal year 
which eLded on June 30 were $78,182,348,641, 
or more than double the expenditures of the 
previous year. The average monthly expend- 
itures for war purposes alone were more 
than $6,000,000,000, or more than $8,000,000 
an hour. 

The Federal debt of $61,000,000,000 at the 
beginning of the war has risen to $170,000,- 
000,000. The per capita debt has been quad- 
rupled in 4 years. In 1938, the debt was 
$285. Today it is $1,204. In more realistic 
terms,” the report points out, “the present 
debt of each taxpayer in the country is about 
$3,500. The interest on this debt is $2,700,- 
000,000 a year.” The report estimates that 
641,000,000, 000 in taxes will be collected this 
year and that the deficit will be $57,000,- 
000,000. 

The committee declares that there can be 
no illusion as to this debt, “for it must be 
paid.” It rejects the “new philosophy of 
public debt” that continual pump priming 
is an economic necessity and maintains that 
public confidence in financial Integrity is 
necessary to the economic stability of the 
country. 

The committee reminds Congress that peo- 
ple will hold it accountable for wasteful and 
extravagant appropriations and expresses the 
hope that Congress “will continue to par- 
ticipate actively in this endeavor to provide 
a checkrein on runaway nonessential spend- 
ing wherever it is found.” 

Undoubtedly the country will respond to 
the facts as well as the implications con- 
tained in the Byrd report and insist upon 
Congress doing its part in promoting econ- 
omy and preserving the solvency of the Gov- 
ernment. 


Welfare of Servicemen and Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CARL A. HATCH 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, generous 
consideration for the welfare of service- 
men and veterans has been uppermost in 
the minds of many Members of the Sen- 
ate. Our distinguished leader, the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky IMr. BARKLEY], the 
able Senator from New York [Mr. 
Waener!, chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Tuomas], chairman 
of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, have joined with Members of the 
House in legislation which will be of great 
benefit to the representatives of the 
armed forces, active or retired. The leg- 
islation here proposed is very compre- 
hensive, and it is to be hoped that the 
efforts of these distinguished Senators 
will be consummated and the service 
men and women will receive the deserved 
recognition, 

I ask that there be printed in the Rec- 
orD an editorial from the Democratic 
Digest, giving a very clear presentation 
of the efforts of these gentlemen in be- 
half of soldiers, sailors, and marines. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BRIDGING THE GAP 


Today the men who are on the beaches of 
Tarawa, over the skies of Berlin, or before 
the plains of Rome are heroes. Tomorrow 
they must not be just—apple sellers, 

The problem of swinging America from a 
wartime to a peacetime basis is one for which 
we must plan carefully. And our first obli- 
gation is to those who have given the most— 
the men and women in the armed services. 

Almost from the monrent he signed the 
Selective Service Act, the President began to 
think of the future of those the country was 
calling on to make a greater economic sacri- 
fice, and perhaps to make thc greatest sacri- 
fice, and to take definite action to care for 
their special needs. 

As the war has progressed, and as the prob- 
lems of D-day have taken on shape and 
sharpness, the President has expanded his 
program for the minimum of action to which 
he feels the members of the armed forces are 
entitled over and above that taken for other 
citizens. 

In the past few weeks the President has 
sent two messages to Congress requesting 
legislation which will help tide the returning 
service men and women over the period when 
they first return to civilian life, and until 
they get the thing they want more than 
anything else, a job. 

On October 27 the President sent a mes- 
sage asking for legislation to make it possible 
for those young men and women whose edu- 
cation was interrupted by the war to con- 
tinue their schooling and technical training 
when peace comes. His message was based 
on a report submitted to him by a committee 
of educators whom he appointed, under the 
auspices of the War and Navy Departments, 
to study the problem at the time he signed 
the bill calling 18- and 19-year-old boys into 
the Army. 
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This message has now been translated into 
a bill and introduced by Senator ELBERT D. 
Tuomas of Utah, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor. It pro- 
vides that: 

“All members of the armed forces—men 
and women—who have served at least 6 
months and who have been honorably dis- 
charged may apply for a year’s free schooling. 
Selections will be made on the basis of apti- 
tudes and skills. Each State will have full 
charge of the program in its State, and will 
choose the high schools, colleges, and busi- 
ness and technical schools which will give 
training. Those chosen for training will re- 
ceive free tuition and $50 a month for other 
expenses if single, $75 if married, with $10 for 
each child. There is a further provision that 
a limited number of ex-service men and 
women may be selected for their special apti- 
tudes to continue technical or professional 
studies for a further period of 1 to 3 years. 
Those men and women may receive a loan of 
an additional $50 a month which is to be paid 
back later.” 

On November 23, the President sent @ 
second message to Congress outlining three 
further steps he feels are desirable. 

The first concerns mustering-out pay, and 
is covered by legislation introduced imme- 
diately in the Senate by Majority Leader 
ALBEN W. BARKLEY, and in the House of 
Representatives by Representative ANDREW J. 
May, of Kentucky: 

“Payment to a service man or woman, up 
to the rank of a captain in the Army and 
lieutenant (senior grade) in the Navy on 
mustering out of amounts up to 8300, de- 
pending on the length of service, The first 
installment of $100 is to be paid on discharge, 
and remainder in two other payments. 

“As the Digest went to press, the Senate 
had passed amendments to the bill which 
raised the top mustering-out pay to $590 for 
service overseas and in Alaska 18 months or 
more; to $200 for service in the United States 
for less than a year, with other proportionate 
increases depending upon length of service; 
and had made all members of the armed 
forces up to and including the rank of colonel 
or equivalent eligible for payments.” 

The second step deals with unemployment 
insurance and is covered by a bill introduced 
by Senator RoserT F. Wacner, of New York, 
and Representative Ropert L. DOUGHTON, of 
North Carolina. It provides for: 

“Payment to unemployed veterans up to 
52 weeks, beginning at $15 a week for a single 
man or woman, an additional $5 for one de- 
pendent, $7.50 for 2, and $10 for 3, with $25 
as the celling. Payments would be made for 
unemployment occurring within 15 months 
after demobilization.” 

The final step, and certainly one of the 
most important, is likewise included in the 
Wagner-Doughton bill, and calls for: 

“Credit toward old-age and survivor insur- 
ance for the period of service at a basic wage 
rate of $160 a month, whether or not the 
service man or woman was paying social- 
security taxes before induction. This would 
prevent reduction or loss of social-security 
benefits to those who were in covered employ- 
ment before going into the armed services, 
and would begin a social-security account for 
those whose employment was not covered by 
the Social Security Act.” 

This legislation, the President feels, will 
round out the program set up for the special 
Protection of members of the armed forces. 
In his message of November 26 the President 
summarized this program: 

“The fighting men and women have taken 
out $90,000,000,000 of insurance—policies 
ranging from $1,000 to $10,000—which Uncle 
Sam provides at very low rates. 

“The Government has guaranteed premi- 
ums and is already obligated to the sum of 
$135,000,000, on regular insurance policies. 
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“Congress has provided for hospitalization 
and medical care for all veterans, and for 
vocational rehabilitation of those who need 
it. 
“It has voted generous pensions for those 
disabled, or the families of those killed. 

“Numerous other measures protect men 
and women in uniform from creditors, give 
them special reemployment rights, and pro- 
vide maternity care for the wives and infants 
of enlisted men.” 

Peace may still be a long way off on the 
battlefields of Europe and Asia, but when it 
comes, it may come with stunning sudden- 
ness. Today is the time to get ready for 
that peace. As the President has said: 

“We must have plans and legislation ready 
for our returning veterans instead of waiting 
until the last moment. It will give notice 
to our armed forces that the people back 
home do not propose to let them down.” 


Cruel Indifference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RAYMOND E. WILLIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “Cruel 
Indifference,” published in the Baltimore 
News-Post of December 11, 1943. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CRUEL INDIFFERENCE 


There is a sharp and shameful contrast 
between the New Deal’s cruel indifference to 
the needs of our own discharged war veterans 
and its lavish solicitude for the people of 
“foreign” nations all around the earth. 

Many of these countries have not asked for 
the money. Some of their responsible leaders 
do not want the money, but they get it just 
the same. 

The New Deal pressed it upon them. 

The Roosevelt administration is economy- 
minded only in the matter of relieving dis- 
tress among Americans who have served their 
country in the armed forces. 

In every other direction it squanders the 
taxpayers’ money with limitless abandon. 

Through the secret operations of lend- 
lease it pours the money of American tax- 
payers into half the nations of the earth by 
the billion and makes no real accounting to 
the taxpayers or to their representatives, the 
Members of Congress. 

It is pouring $6,000,000,000 of the American 
taxpayers’ money into a series of gigantic 
hoondoggles in Latin America—and it was 
doing that secretly, too, until Senator HUGH 
Burer of Nebraska, returning from a recent 
tour of Latin America, told the American 
people how their money was being misused 
and wasted there. 

With the same debased inventive ingenuity 
that characterized the New Deal’s 10-year 
leaf-raking spree at home, the New Deal's 
expeditionary force of boondogglers finds 
amazing and shocking ways to waste money 
in Central and South America. 

In the United States the New Deal denies 
the veterans of this war a single day's pay 
beyond the date of his discharge. 

But in Venezuela the New Deal is stocking 
the lakes and streams with game fish to make 
good sport for. outdoor Venezuelans. 

In Honduras, where there are very few 


automobiles, and in San Salvador, where 


there are fewer still, the New Deal is build- 
ing automobile highways to provide work and 
wages for the native unemployed. 

At home the New Deal government does 
not even give a suit of civilian clothing to 
an honorably discharged veteran. 

In Honduras it is buying farms and giving 
them to people, and it is guaranteeing to 
support the people on the farms until they 
become self-supporting, if it takes 20 years. 

In our own country the New Deal leaves 
the disabled war veteran to his own pitiful 
resources for the first 3 to 8 months after his 
discharge. 

At the end of that time, if he has not in 
the meanwhile died of hunger or exposure 
or from lack of medical treatment, the creak- 
ing machinery of bureaucracy will have 
ground out a niggardly disability allowance 
or perhaps even a provision for hospital treat- 
ment. 

But in Ecuador the New Deal is under- 
taking to rehabilitate the veterans and vic- 
tims of a South American war. 

In Ecuador's Eloro Province, largely 
wrecked in the recent struggle between Ecua- 
dor and Peru, American tax money is being 
expended to provide food and shelter for re- 
turning refugees; to present some of them 
with farms; to restore their health and build 
roads and in general to set them on their 
way to happiness and prosperity. 

The New Deal government that.so ten- 
derly cherishes the victims of that distant 
foreign war must no longer be permitted to 
ignore the victims of our own war—the vet- 
erans who have sacrificed and suffered to 
advance our cause toward victory. 

Congress must compel the administration 
to accord our war yeterans the help and 
consideration they have earned. 

It must enact at once a law providing a 
continuance of pay, civilian clothing, medi- 
cal treatment, and hospitalization as needed, 
all to be forthcoming at the time of the 
greatest need—immediately upon the veter- 
an’s discharge from service. 

Let us give our fine Latin-American neigh- 
bors any real help they need to make them 
stronger and more self-reliant, which does 
not, of course, mean insulting their dignity 
and intelligence with boondogglers. 

But let us first meet our own urgent and 
inescapable human responsibility in our own 
country. 


Need for Veterans General Hospital in the 
County of Essex, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am including a 
resolution adopted at a regular meeting 
of Lawrence Post, No. 1549, Lawrence, 
Mass. The resolution was forwarded to 
me by John P. Dowd, commander, and 
Roswell Ward, adjutant. 


Whereas there is need in the county of 
Essex in the State of Massachusetts, veterans’ 
facility to care for the influx of disabled 
veterans who are returning daily; and 

Whereas these veterans require medical and 
hospital care constantly and must travel long 
distances to other veterans’ facilities in 
Massachusetts; and Si 

Whereas it is almost impossible to obtain 
bed space in veterans’ hospitals in the sur- 
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rounding of Essex County of Massachusetts 
because of a heavy load being carried at the 
present time: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That at a regular meeting of 
Lawrence Post, No. 1549, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, city of Lawrence, 
Mass., the members of this post unanimously 
voted to support a movement to petition 
Congress and the Director of Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, Frank T. Hines, to have a 
veterans’ general hospital built in the county 
of Essex; and be it further 

Resolved, That if a hospital cannot be 
built some erected building suitable for a 
hospital be renovated for the care of veterans 
who reside in the county of Essex; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That if inconvenient to build or 
renovate a hospital some private hospital be 
taken over by th: Veterans’ Administration 
in said county and be set up for the con- 
venience of local veterans. 


Take the Profits Out of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL A. WEISS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
OD, I include the following editorial 
from the Christian Science Monitor of 
January 8, 1944: 

TAKE THE PROFITS OUT OF WAR 

The report just made by Senator WALSH, 
of Massachusetts, and concurred in by half 
a dozen other Senators, detailing the enor- 
mous war profits of 100 American cotpora- 
tions, might usefully stir a sharp public re- 
action against recent Congressional moves 
toward emasculation of War contract renego- 
tiation laws, 

The published list, showing profits run- 
ning into the millions even after payment of 
taxes, including excess-profits taxes, thunders 
home in dramatic fashion a refutation of 
general business assertions of reduced war- 
time earnings. The fact is, many businesses, 
even business as a whole, is profiting hugely, 
unbearably, and unwisely from the war. 

What has happened to all the fine deter- 
mination of the middle 1920's and the 30s to 
take the profits out of war? 

True, the results have not been wholly 
negative. Many of the inflationary controls 
in effect today, notably price cellings, had 
their genesis in the plans of Bernard B, 
Baruch made 15 years ago to keep general 
costs down so that war goods might be bought 
at more normal prices. 

The difficulty, which was easily foreseeable 
but most difficult to avert, was that the 
mobilization and the conversion to war pro- 
duction had to be accomplished under ex- 
treme pressure. P 

While some firms had a peacetime experi- 
ence that might guide them fairly accurately 
in judging costs—a shoe manufacturer turn- 
ing to Army shoes, for example—many others, 
powder puff manufacturers, gasoline pump 
makers, automobile plants and so on, under- 
took contracts hastily thrust upon them with 
only the scantiest notion of what to charge. 

This, naturally, left a confused situation 
as to profits and left the old campaign to 
take the profits out of war looking a mite 
shell-shocked. That was where renegotia- 
tion came in. 
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The armed services had retained the right 
to check up on contracts after they were ful- 
filled and to renegotiate those involving ex- 
cessive profits. On paper this seems fair, and 
to utter the words is simple. Actual practice, 
however, presents many difficulties. 

One of these is sheer volume. The Tru- 

man committee estimated there might be 
85,000 contracts to be renegotiated. This 
would require several years to consummate 
and would tie up records, loans, and other 
assets of corporations for an unjustifiably 
long time, and might seriously hamper re- 
conversion. Another difficulty is that of 
finding accurate standards for judging fair 
costs and profits, And this is further com- 
plicated by the fact that the party to the 
contract who is the buyer becomes under 
renegotiation in effect both prosecutor and 
fudge. 
: Still another difficulty is that renegotiation 
reaches the profits of war contractors but not 
those of nonwar producers whose profits tend 
to raise the inflationary level and bring a 
higher price structure all around. 

The trend in Congress has been to simplify 
by focusing on the large, prime contractors 
and letting the small fry go. 

Some people’s notion of simplification is 
simply to let profits swell as they may. This 
would be a sorry end for all our high aspira- 
tions of a decade ago, and, as Treasury Sec- 
retary Morgenthau, Under Secretary of War 
Patterson, Mr. Wilson, of the War Production 
Board, and many others, have recently 
warned, sows the seeds of bitterness and 
reaction when, in the post-war years, the 
story of war profits becomes more fully dis- 
cernible. 

There may be a better way out of the re- 
negotiation problem, but it is not yet fully 
limned. The important thing is to maintain 
a lively public interest in seeing that this 
proper method is found, and that the sugges- 
tion of hopelessness advanced in some quar- 
ters is not accepted. 


Western Regional Research Laboratory, 
Albany, Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. TOLAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. TOLAN. Mr. Speaker, as part of 
my remarks I am including herewith an 
article from the Albany Times, under 
date of December 24, 1943, regarding the 
Western Regional Research Laboratory 
located at Albany, Calif. 

I visited this laboratory last August 
and was amazed and immensely pleased 
with the work and wonderful results ob- 
tained by this laboratory under the skill- 
ful and intelligent leadership of Dr. T. L. 
Swenson, director, 

The article in the Albany Times is as 
follows: 

Four years ago, in October 1939, Vice Presi- 
dent Henry A. WALLACE, then Secretary of 
Agriculture, and other officials laid the cor- 
nerstone of the Western Regional Research 
Laboratory at 800 Buchanan Street in Albany. 
The purpose of this laboratory and its three 
sisters, the Southern in New Orleans, the 
Eastern in Philadelphia, and the Northern 
in Peoria, II., was defined in 1938 when the 
act creating these laboratories was passed, as 
the development of industrial outlets for 
farm products. The four laboratories serve 


four regions and are administered by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
Progress during the 4 years in the Western 
Laboratory is the subject of this article, 
which is based on information obtained 
through the courtesy of the Director, Dr. 
T. L. Swenson. 
LABORATORY BUILDING 


What is the laboratory like inside? Open- 
ing off most of the corridors are numerous 
laboratory rooms, where the scientists con- 
duct experiments. Fully half of one wing, 
however, is one large room, several stories 
high, equipped with power and hoists suitable 
for the handling of manufacturing machin- 
ery that is similar to commercial equipment. 
An operating unit of such equipment is called 
a pilot plant. This room is used for 
regional laboratories are similarly equipped. 

The visitor will find equipment for vegeta- 
ble dehydration in the Western Laboratory's 
pilot-plant room now, along with equipment 
for other types of research. The laboratory 
also has pilot-plant equipment for the freez- 
ing of vegetables, fruits, and poultry. In 
the years to come it will be possible to make 
replacements and readapt the equipment to 
new needs, as they arise. 


DEHYDRATION OF VEGETABLES, FRUITS, AND EGGS 


Leaders in Government and industry real- 
ized, before Pearl Harbor, that in event of 
war this country would dehydrate large quan- 
tities of foods. With U-boats along sea lanes, 
long distances to go, large areas to conquer, 
and armies to transport, we required a means 
of conserving shipping space anc the metals 
used in cans. Dehydration—reducing the 
water content of food to a very low amount— 
offered not only a means of saving weight 
and space, but a means of preserving foods, 

But research was needed because only a 
very few vegetables had ever been dehydrated 
with complete success and other foods also 
offered problems. The Western Laboratory 
was chosen as a suitable place for much of 
the research needed to make dehydrated veg- 
etables satisfactory for their purpose, and 
certain phases of research on dehydrated 
fruits and eggs were also assigned to its staff. 

In vegetable dehydration the problem was 
large, and every phase—from location and 
construction of plant to quality of finished 
product—has been and continues to be cov- 
ered by the research here. The researchers 
have studied plant layout, costs, selection of 
raw product, preparation, blanching, de- 
hydration, packaging, storage, and quality 
testing, and their findings have been re- 
ported directly to industry. Staff members 
have participated in several training schools, 
in which technical people met with indus- 
trial people. One of these was held last fall 
in the Western Regional Laboratory, the 
other immediately thereafter in Rochester, 
N. Y. Universities, leaders in the food and 
allied industries, and Federal agencies co- 
operated wholeheartedly in these training 
schools. Last May the Western Laboratory 
held a dehydration school for representatives 
of State agricultural colleges. 

It is impossible at present, Director Swen- 
son points out, to measure and evaluate all 
of this work. Commercial plants are fairly 
well established and are producing at the 
rate of about a billion pounds of dehydrated 
foods a year, about a third of which is vege- 
tables. This estimate does not include dried 
fruits, which were well established before 
the war. The Western Laboratory is con- 
ducting research on certain phases of fruit 
dehydration, particularly spray drying of 
juices and pulps, and also on storage and 
quality retention in dried egg powder. 

To the question whether research on de- 
hydration could be stopped soon, Dr. Swen- 
son replied that that is both undesirable 
and impossible. The establishment of new 
industries, he says, offers new opportunities 
for research and new improvements to the 
industry and new benefits to the consumer, 
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Examples are greater efficiency in production 
and better retention of quality in the prod- 
uct. 


FROZEN FOODS 


During recent years the frozen-food indus- 
try has grown rapidly. Particularly signifi- 
cant has been the recent increase in use of 
frozen foods by the armed forces. Esti- 
mates from reliable sources show that the 
armed forces are using frozen vegetables, 
for example, at the rate of about 71,000,000 
pounds per year and that this year’s quota 
of frozen vegetables will be about six times 
that of last year. Such foods offer savings 
in container materials, as well as convenience 
in handling wherever facilities are available 
and in addition they have fine quality. 

Recently the Western Laboratory has de- 
veloped improved methods of handling fruits 
from the field on through to the frozen prod- 
uct, a new frozen fruit dessert that can be 
made in ice-cream making equipment, a 
satisfactory formula for frozen pork and 
beans, new waste-saving formulas for frozen 
broccoli and asparagus, and other new meth- 
ods—all beneficial to the industry and the 
consumer, The new laboratory has absorbed 
the former Frozen Pack Laboratory of Seattle, 
and in addition the Fruit and Vegetable 
Chemistry Laboratory of Los Angeles is now 
under its direction; as a result it is able to 
continue work that was begun earlier and to 
make use of personnel with experience and 
familiarity with frozen pack problems, as 
well as with other problems related espe- 
cially to fruits and vegetables. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


The Western Regional Laboratory works on 
a great many projects not directly concerned 
with foods, with objectives closely related to 
wartime industrial problems. The other re- 
gional laboratories are similarly engaged and, 
to illustrate, some of their accomplishments 
are mentioned here, as obtained from a brief 
general report on all four laboratories re- 
cently made by Dr. W. W. Skinner, chief of 
the Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial 
Chemistry, which is part of the Agricultural 
Research Administration in the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Research is under way on rubber, industrial 
alcohol, smokeless powder, plastics, industrial 
proteins, essential drying oils, synthetic fibers, 
rot-proofing of sandbag material, rubberless 
cotton firehose, substitutes for cork and for 
palm and other industrial oils, conservation 
of leather, and many other important proj- 
ects. The Northern Laboratory, for example, 
has made a :ubber substitute from soybean 
oil, but since soybean oil is being diverted 
to food purposes, other oils have been studied 
recently and found suitable as substitutes. 
The same laboratory has developed a new 
type of lignin plastic from wastes; this plastic 
can be used as a replacement for metals for 
many purposes. The Southern Laboratory 
recently announced a substitute for palm oil 
used in producing tin and terneplate and 
also sheet steel, and also a substitute for 
cotton linters (in short supply) in the manu- 
facture of smokeless powedr. Apple sirup, a 
development of the Eastern Laboratory, is 
now in commercial production and is used as 
a replacement for glycerin in the tobacco 
industry. Glycerin is required in the mak- 
ing of explosives. 

Not every project can be mentioned here, 
of course. Those mentioned below are some 
of the more promising ones under investiga- 
tion in the Western Laboratory, in addition 
to the dehydration and freezing of foods. 
The brief descriptions were supplied by Direc- 
tor Swensen. 

A shortage of tartrates was threatened by 
the war, and the development of a tartrate 
industry in this country seemed dependent 
on the discovery of methods suitable for pro- 
duction of tartrates from grape wastes on a 
fairly large scale. A pilot plant is now in 
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operation at Lodi, Calif., in cooperation with 
industry. The method was developed in the 
Western Laboratory. 

Because of the recent discovery of such 
products as tyrothricin, gramicidin, penicillin, 
and others, which are performing wonders in 
medicine, there is great interest in new ways 
to grow the micro-organisms that produce 
the new drugs, The Western Laboratory is 
working on fruit and vegetable wastes in an 
effort to determine their suitability for such 
purposes, and at present an asparagus-butt 
Juice seems promising as a medium for the 
growth of micro-organisms and is being 
tested by a number of pharmaceutical and 
microbial products manufacturers. 

Fruit pectin has many possibilities, Re- 
searchers have produced a liquid apple pec- 
tin concentrate for use in jams and jellies, a 
pectin that will jell juices with little added 
sugar, a modified pectin that substitutes for 
imported gums in ointment bases, and other 
products, 

Inexpensive and waste fats and oils are 
under study in an effort to produce new 
plasticizers, designed to impart flexibility to 
certain types of plastics, and new ingredients 
for paint oils and soaps. 

A new type of fiber—a true fiber—has been 
developed that offers promise; it can be made 
from such proteins as waste egg white, 
feathers, and hoofs. 

Recently a group of research workers, head- 
ed by Dr. A. K. Balls, was transferred from 
Washington to the Western Laboratory. 
This change of location came at the time of 
announcement by the group of a new meth- 
od, developed by its members, of obtaining al- 
cohol from wheat by a much less expensive 
process than any previously known. It is 
cheaper because it almost eliminates the re- 
quirement of malt, The method is being in- 
stalled in commercial plants in various places. 


Better Public Health Awaits Better 
Medical Care 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a very able 
address dealing with the subject of an 
adequate system of medical care, deliv- 
ered by Dr. J. W. Mountin, of the United 
States Public Health Service, before the 
Association of Internes and Medical Stu- 
dents in New York City on November 19, 
1943. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

If a group such as the Association of In- 
ternes and Medical Students were to define 
the characteristics of a desirable medical serv- 
ice for the future, I believe the concensus 
would be something like this: 

1. The service should be the best that mod- 
ern medical science affords. 

2. It should be equally available to all per- 
sons, regardless of economic status or 
geographical location. 

8. It should protect the interests of both 
patient and physician. 

4. Prevention of disease disability 
should be a paramount consideration. 
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5. The scheme should advance scientific re- 
search, encourage professional development, 
and improve administrative practices. 

How well does medicine, as it is organized 
today, measure up to these criteria? 

With respect to item one, the performance 
of present-day American medicine is very 
spotty. We hear much about the necessity 
of preserving the high quality of medical care. 
This truism simply ignores the fact that 
much of the medical care received by the peo- 
ple of this country is below standard. Peo- 
ple who have money to pay and discernment 
to select a good physician can obtain medical 
service of the highest quality. On the other 
hand, a large proportion of the people are 
denied good medical attention either because 
they cannot afford it or because there are no 
well-qualified practitioners in the commu- 
nity. Attendance by midwives at childbirth 
and lack of medical attention during terminal 
illness is still common in many regions. 
People in rural areas are as a rule much less 
adequately served than city dwellers, Many 
older doctors, especially in rural communi- 
ties, are not familiar with the newer and more 
effective techniques. Quackery and cultism 
are by no means dead, and self-medication 
with worthless nostrums is prevalent. 

Item number 2, The most striking defect 
in the present scheme of medical service is 
that many people receive no medical care or 
only an inadequate amount of care. The 
dependent and low-income groups are most 
seriously affected. Higher in the economic 
scale are those who may be termed medically 
indigent; they cannot buy care under the 
present system without depriving themselves 
of other basic necessities. Finally, even per- 
sons of moderately substantial means have 
difficulty meeting the cost of serious or pro- 
longed illness. The proportion of our popu- 
lation which does not fall within one of these 
hardship categories is very small indeed. 

Item number 3. As far as relative benefits 
are concerned, the doctor fares better than 
the patient under the existing system. 
There has been much loose talk about the 
doctor-patient relationship, the right of the 
patient to choose his physician, and other at- 
tributes supposedly peculiar to the present 
system of medical practice. In reality it is 
the physician who enjoys most of the ameni- 
ties of the relationship, He can choose his 
patients and continue to serve them if he 
pleases. Theoretically patients have a cor- 
responding right of choice, but often they are 
not able to exercise it. Unless the patient 
can afford the fee he can only appeal to the 
doctor’s sympathy or sense of professional re- 
sponsibility. Besides, even when there is 
complete freedom of choice, a physician is 
likely to be selected in anything but a dis- 
criminating manner. 

Item number 4. Preventive medicine and 
hygiene. In this respect we have come far 
in this country. The level of public health 
is high, but it is uneven in different parts of 
the country. Some sections have almost no 
public-health services, and others have in- 
adequate ones. Such progress as we have 
made—and I want to repeat that it is consid- 
erable—can be attributed only in small meas- 
use to the prevailing scheme of medical prac- 
tice. In fact, a fee-for-service system is in- 
imical to the practice of preventive medicine. 

Such preventive services as periodic physi- 
cal examination and certain types of im- 
munization are optional measures. The pa- 
tient is not motivated to seek them because 
he feels ill, and he cannot be sure that they 
will meet a specific need in his case. There- 
fore, if a fee is charged, he is inclined to 
forego the service, especially if his financial 
condition is such that in order to obtain it 
he must deny himself something else which 
he feels is more necessary or desirable. For 
these reasons the preventive aspects of med- 
ical care have been developed by public-health 
agencies, for the most part independently of 
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curative medicine. This separation of two 
complementary services is not a good arrange- 
ment. 

Improvement in the health and vigor of 
the Nation depends not so much upon fur- 
ther advances in orthodox public-health pro- 
grams as it does upon a more aggressive ap- 
proach to those health problems which are 
a part of medical practice. 

With regard to the fifth and last item— 
improvement of scientific and professional 
status, achievement has been remarkable. 
Of this achievement, the medical profession 
can justifiably be proud. Prior to 1900 Amer- 
ican medical education was chiefly in the 
hands of proprietary schools and was of a 
low order. Little scientific research was con- 
ducted. All this has been changed, and full 
credit is due to the profession for its efforts 
in changing it. The good intentions of the 
profession, however, would have been of little 
avail had it not been for the generous and 
sustained support of public officials and in- 
terested laymen. State legislatures enacted 
increasingly stringent laws to protect grad- 
uates of improved schools against competi- 
tion from the products of the diploma mills, 
Philanthropy and taxation made large sums 
of money available for research and medical 
education, It may be well to recall that at 
no time during this extraordinary period of 
development did Government or the lay pub- 
lic show hostility to the medical profession. 
On the contrary, the improvements for which 
the profession now seems inclined to take 
exclusive credit would not have been possible 
without popular support. 

Now I should like to outline some of the 
suggested remedies for our present shortcom- 
ings and examine some of the stock objec- 
tions raised by many doctors. 

In order to bring better medical care to 
sections of the country now poorly served, 
some mechanism must be developed to place 
young, well-trained doctors in areas which no 
longer attract medical graduates. Only in 
this way can the process of attrition which 
is tending to create medical vacuums in 
many place be stopped. This process has 
teen considerably accelerated by the war. 
Closely allied with the physician shortage in 
these areas is the lack of hospitals and clin- 
ics, Such facilities must be provided before 
doctors can be induced to go there, and 
before an acceptable standard of medical care 
can be provided. Since most of these areas 
are not well situated economically, I know 
of no way in which either the needed doctors 
or hospitals can be supplied except through 
some form af Government assistance. 

The extension of medical services to those 
people who do not now get medical atten- 
tion, or who do not get enough of it, de- 
mands a change in methods of financing. 
There is an inherent lack of logic in the 
present system which requires that the sick 
person bear the cost of illness at the very 
time when his income has stopped or is much 
curtailed. For the great majority of people, 
the cost of illness cannot be budgeted. Sick- 
ness is not an experience that is desired; con- 
sequently there is not the normal incentive 
to set aside money for it. The individual 
cannot predict when he will be sick, nor can 
he foretell the seriousness or duration of 
the ailment. 

These uncertainties can be resolved, how- 
ever, by application of the insurance prin- 
ciple, that is, by pooling the illness experience 
of groups or of the population as a whole. 
We are said to be the most insured people in 
the world. Before enactment of the Federal 
Social Security Act the great bulk of insur- 
ance was carried by people in the upper in- 
come brackets against such hazards as death, 
fire, and personal liability. Since then the 
Federal Social Security Act has demonstrated 
that small payments made periodically into a 
fund will help to provide many people a de- 
gree of economic security which they never 
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had before. Three other facts are obvious 
on the basis of this experience: (1) An ele- 
ment of compulsion is necessary to assure 
contributions from all in the insured group; 
(2) taxation offers the surest and most eco- 
nomical method of collecting the amounts 
due; and (3) when sums of such magnitude 
are involved Government is the most appro- 
priate carrier. 

A bill designed to extend the provisions of 
the Social Security Act to include health in- 
surance is now before the Congress. What- 
ever the merits or defects of this particular 
bill, physicians should realize that the sub- 
ject of health insurance will remain on the 
public agenda until better and more econom- 
ical medical care is made available. 

Minimum public-health services, of course, 
should be extended to every part of the coun- 
try as quickly as possible. Aside from this 
need, however, further substantial advances 
in public health and preventive medicine 
must await the development of a method of 
supplying more and better medical care. The 
majority of the 40 percent of our male youth 
rejected for military service are not suffering 
from illnesses of defects which fall within the 
traditional scope of public health practice, 
They are afflicted with ailments which re- 
sult in the most part from lack of good medi- 
cal attention. 

The argument most frequently used by 
those who object to the remedies I have 
mentioned is that they will involve the 
socialization of medicine. The truth of the 
matter is that, although medicine is not to- 
day a social service, it has advanced a long 
way in that direction. And this trend has 
benefited not only the public but the mredi- 
cal profession as well. 

About the beginning of the present cen- 
tury it became evident even to the rank and 
file of the profession that the requirements 
of modern medical education could not be 
met through schools supported by fees from 
students. These feeble institutions were re- 
placed by medical schools organized as de- 
partments of the larger universities. Medi- 
cal schools and their allied teaching hospitals 
then received generous support from private 
endowments and appropriations by legisla- 
tive bodies. Today medical education, even 
to the payment of tuition and student main- 
tenance, is publicly supported as part of the 
military training program. z 

As I stated before, the medical profes- 
sion, for its own protection and advance- 
ment, surrendered to public authority such 
a far-reaching power as the determination of 
eligibility to engage in medical practice. 

Formerly the sick poor received only such 
Care as private physicians of charitable in- 
stitutions felt inclined to give. Today, 
though not equally in all communities, some 
public provision is made for those who can- 
not pay the physician or hospital. While 
the care given is often inadequate, the use 
of tax funds for the purpose has clear legal 
sanction. Twenty-three percent of all gen- 
eral hospitals, and 50 percent of all general 
hospital beds, are maintained largely at pub- 
lic expense. 

Institutional care of the insane and of the 
tuberculous have long been among the pub- 
licly administered medical functions. Re- 
habilitation of the crippled has recently been 
added to the list. In the past few years sev- 
eral States have made provision for the care 
of cancer patients. 

Some 4,000,000 veterans of previous wars 
are entitled to receive full medical care in 
Government hospitals at public expense. 
‘Those now in the armed forces, have readily 
available the best service American medicine 
has to offer. Yet the doctors who render 
the services are under the strictest regimenta- 
tion and the patients have no freedom to 
choose the doctors who treat them. When 
the men and women in the military forces 
return to civilian life they will automatically 
become eligible for the benefits accorded 
other yeterans. Recently Congress appropri- 


ated a substantial sum of money to provide 
maternity care for wives of enlisted men, as 
well as medical supervision for their infants 
during their first year of life. 

The Federal and State government also 
supports much of the medical research that 
is done. It exercises control over the purity 
and potency of drugs and biological products, 
In the case of a new and scarce drug such as 
penicillin, only the Government can assure 
equitable distribution of the limited supply. 

The foregoing account of tax-supported 
activities show clearly that government is 
both a large contributor and large operator 
in the field of medical care. In short, it 
shows that American medicine is already 
socialized to a considerable degree, and that 
much of its excellence is due to the socializa- 
tion. 

Despite the claim that compulsory health 
insurance is a foreign and un-American sys- 
tem, we have had it in this country for many 
years. All but one State have compulsory 
workman’s compensation plans which insure 
workers against the cost of injuries sustained 
on the job. Twenty-five States provide such 
benefits in cases of occupational diseases, 
These plans have been accepted by the or- 
ganized medical profession, which, however, 
steadfastly maintains that compulsory in- 
surance against illness not connected with 
work is an evil thing which must not be 
tolerated. 

There are economic and social forces at 
work which make it increasingly necessary for 
people to meet the hazards of existence 
through cooperative and planned enterprise. 
Since the industralization of the country be- 
gan, a constantly growing proportion of the 
population has become dependent on wages. 
Even on the farms, tenancy and industrial- 
ized agriculture are replacing the old system 
of small individual holdings. A marked fall- 
ing off in employment or a rapid rise in the 
cost of living precipitates larger numbers of 
people into the dependent or medically in- 
digent classes. A scheme of medical care 
based on the individual fee for service is not 
adapted to the fluctuations of an industrial 
economy based on free enterprise. 

In a country as large as the United States 
there are certain to be marked sectional dif- 
ferences in climate, fertility of soil, natural 
resources, and accessibility to markets. 
Through their own efforts all people cannot 
hope to be equally productive, yet their needs 
are basically the same. Hence the necessity 
of equalizing opportunities to share in those 
services that are essential for human welfare 
and development. 

The returning soldiers are certain to be a 
potent influence in shaping social patterns 
of the future. They will have had experience 
in collective action. As physicians, nurses, 
hospital corps men and as patients, they will 
have witnessed what the best kind of medical 
care can accomplish under the most adverse 
conditions. Therefore, they are not likely 
to be impressed with such shibboleths as reg- 
imentation, salaried doctors, the sanctity of 
the doctor-patient relationship, and other 
straw men set up in opposition to collective 
action through civil agencies. They will be 
dissatisfied with any system that leaves peo- 
ple of low income to the meager mercies of 
charity. They will not agree that farmers 
should go without hospital care simply be- 
cause a proprietary institution cannot operate 
profitably in a sparsely settled area. 

Another factor which will undoubtedly 
serve to increase governmental participa- 
tion is the decrease in private funds avail- 
able for the support of medical education 
and research. The detrimental effects of 
this decrease would undoubtedly be felt now 
in medical education if the Army, Navy, and 
other Federal agencies had not undertaken 
to subsidize medical schools and students as 
a part of the war program. In view of the 
heavy levies upon private incomes necessary 
to pay for the war, it is almost certain that 
research will not be so heavily endowed with 
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private funds as in the past. Therefore, tax- 
ation offers the only hope of preventing de- 
terioration in education and stagnation in 
research. 

There is one other important conrideration. 
As more and more funds are devoted to social 
security, the Government’s financial stake 
in the health of the people increases. In a 
democratic government this means that the 
public is directly concerned in its own welfare 
and security. In its own interest, therefore, 
the public may be expected to effect those 
changes which will bring the best results 
to the greatest number with the least cost. 


Price of Contempt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RAYMOND E. WILLIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an editorial entitled “Price of 
Contempt” published in the New York 
Daily Mirror of December 20, 1943. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PRICE OF CONTEMPT 


Is there any project of the New Deal that 
does not degenerate into a racket? 

Lend-lease, for instance. 

Lend-lease was originally intended to lend 
money and lease material to those countries 
allied with us in the war against Germany. 

But, according to Senator BUTLER, of Ne- 

braska, returned from a trip through 20 
Latin American countries, we are spending 
$6,000,000,000 in those countries on “wasteful 
and unnecessary projects which are breeding 
hate, suspicion, and contempt for this coun- 
try.” 
The question will be asked by all tax-paying 
Americans, who, of course, desire the friend- 
liest relations with all American countries, 
Why are such colossal sums from our Treas- 
ury being poured into countries not actively 
at war with Germany or Japan? 

This, as Senator BUTLER says, has made 
even South Americans suspicious. 

If a man comes regularly to your house 
and hands you a bundle of money you natu- 
rally think he is either coocoo or else he has 
something up his sleeve that is not good for 
your general health. 

There's Peru, for instance. Nothing is 
more incredible and mysterious than our 
lend-lease activities in regard to that country. 

Peru has defaulted to us on $81,600,000 in 
bonds. In spite of that fact the American 
Export-Import Bank gave it added credit of 
$30,000,000, according to Senator BUTLER in 
his lend-lease report to Congress. 

This good-neighbor policy seems to be a 
one-way affair. 

Lend-Lease has practically passed out of 
the hands of the representatives of the peo- 
ple, which is the Congress of the United 
States, and is in the hands of the bureau- 
crats, who are acting like King Midas on 
an indefinite bender. 

The people of the United States of America 
are too busy to follow closely just what 
Washington is doing with their money, but 
it will come no doubt, as a distinct shock 
to them to know that Congress has got to be 
told what Harry Hopkins, et al., are doing 
with it. 

Vice President Watxace arises to denounce 
Senator Burier’s revelations of the bilions 
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that are being poured into Latin America as 
a shocking slur on our Latin American allies. 

There is certainly no slur on South or 
Central America in revealing the expenditure 
of these sums. 

The shocking slur is, rather, on us—on our 
Congress, our waste, our stupidity. 

There is a lend-lease resolution of inquiry 
buried somewhere in congressional archives. 

Better dig it out now. 

It is time the people knew for a certainty 
just how far the New Deal squandermaniacs 
consider war a minor activity of the inter- 
national pawnbroking business, 


The Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor, I insert a letter 
from Fred W. Blaisdell, executive direc- 
tor of the Better Government Association, 
of Chicago, III., which points out some of 
the problems that must be considered in 
ee a bill providing for the soldier 
vote: 


JANUARY 3, 1944. 
Hon, FreD E. Bussey, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Bussey: In reply to 
your recent letter, I am glad to give you my 
conclusions in regard to the serviceman’s vot- 
ing problem. Ever since the question was 
first raised in Congress I have been reading 
and studying the various bills presented. All 
of them seem to suffer from one fatal defect— 
they are not practicable. And in this letter 
I want to comment on some of the practical 
considerations involved. 

I shall pass over the questions of constitu- 
tionality involved in Federal control of vot- 
ing, only pointing out what so many forget— 
that we do not vote for President in this 
country, but that the citizens of the several 
States vote for State electors, who, in turn, 
elect the President. You will agree that it 
would be deplorable to have the results of 
the election thrown into the courts because 
of questions of constitutionality. Even after 
the lapse of 67 years, the Hayes-Tilden con- 
test is an unpleasant subject for many of us. 

In discussing the practical side of the prob- 
lem, I shall assume that you consider the 
election of the legislative branch of the Na- 
tional Government—Senators and Repre- 
sentatives—as important as the election of 
the Executive. I, for one, am unalterably 
opposed to allowing the serviceman to vote 
for President only. Such a limitation is a 
travesty on our whole system of government. 
If the serviceman is to be allowed to vote, 
he should be allowed to vote the entire 
ticket—national, State, county, and city. 

Let's consider, then, the election of Na- 
tional Representatives as a practical prob- 
lem, I pick Representatives because the 
Congress undoubtedly has power to control 
the election of these legislators. See article 
I, section 4, paragraph 1, of the Constitution. 

There are 435 Representatives to be elected 
next year. Seven of these are elected at large 
in States where other Congressmen are elected 
by districts. 

One of these Congressmen at Large is 
elected in Illinois. Candidates for Congress- 
man at Large in Illinois will appear on all 
State ballots, and the same is true in other 


States where Congressmen at Large are 
elected, namely, Connecticut, Florida, New 
York (2), Ohio, and Pennsylvania. Also, in 
Arizona, New Mexico, and North Dakota, in 
each of which States 2 Congressmen are 
elected, all voters vote for both Congressmen. 
There are, thus, 425 separate congressional 
ballots from which the right one must be 
selected for each individual voter. 

It follows that any Federal agency created 
to take charge of servicemen’s voting would 
have to have 425 separate ballots for distri- 
bution just to vote for President, Senators, 
and Representatives. All of these ballots 
would have to be distributed to all points 
where servicemen are assembled, for in the 
present make-up of our Armed Forces men 
from different States are inextricably min- 
gled. Incidentally, it should be pointed out 
here that many of these servicemen are not 
of voting age, and some of them are not 
citizens. 

Now, let’s carry this a step further. How 
are we going to get the right ballot into the 
hands of the individual serviceman? Are 
we going to assemble and train a great new 
Federal authority and send its members into 
every part of the world where voting will be 
done to take charge of the voting? If so, 
are we not going to have to send two men to 
each spot—one to represent each of the major 
parties? Will not any such arrangement be 
under suspicion of political influence? Or 
shall we leave the matter of distribution in 
the hands of Army and Navy officers, who 
have some few other matters to attend to? 

Let's suppose the officers are in charge. 
There is a man from Illinois who comes up 
for a ballot. The officer says, “What con- 
gressional district do you live in?” Your 
experience, of course, has taught you that 
most citizens do not know the number of 
the congressional district in which they live, 
and many do not even know the name of 
their Congressman. In the majority of cases, 
the serviceman can only give his home ad- 
dress. I can give you eight addresses on 
Halsted Street in Chicago, each of which is 
in a different congressional district. Of 
course, the Federal Government can supply 
the officer with a reference manual, giving 
the congressional district of each separate 
address. Such a manual would be consider- 
ably larger than an unabridged dictionary. 
I have on my desk a book giving the ward 
and precinct of all addresses in Chicago. It 
is a volume of 369 pages. And we have New 
York, Philadelphia, Detroit, Los Angeles, and 
some 26 or 30 other major cities in which 
there is more than one congressional dis- 
trict, How much time is it going to take 
to get the right ballot into the hands of 
every member of a single company? 

But why limit the serviceman to voting for 
President, Senators, and Representatives? 
Should he not also have the right to vote 
for the Governor of his State? And if for 
Governor of his State, should he not also 
have the right to vote for State senators 
and State representatives? Without labor- 
ing the argument, let me point out that 
there are 51 senatorial districts in Illinois, 
19 of which are, in whole or in part, in the 
city of Chicago. And the boundaries of these 
senatorial districts are entirely different from 
the boundaries of congressional districts. 

Also if the serviceman comes from Illi- 
nois, should he not have the right to vote 
for State’s attorney in his county? ‘There 
are 102 counties in Illinois. 

As a practical matter, the best possible so- 
lution to the difficult problem of servicemen’s 
voting is to have local election boards handle 
the vote through absentee ballots, If this is 
done, the serviceman will receive automati- 
cally the precise ballot on which he must ex- 
press his choice, and he will have the oppor- 
tunity to vote for all offices to be filled—Fed- 
eral, State, county, and municipal—from 
President down to dog catcher. The problem 
of distribution will be no more difficult than 
distributing the serviceman's mail, There 
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will be no necessity for setting up a new and 
extensive instrumentality, probably inexperl- 
enced and inefficient. There are some difi- 
culties attendant on this method, but they 
are insignificant compared with the Federal 
control proposition. Legislation needed is 
about as follows: 

1. Legislation by the Congress: 

(a) Making it mandatory on the various 
services to furnish State officers with the 
names, home addresses, service addresses, age, 
and citizenship status of all men in service, 

(b) Authorizing the printing and distribu- 
tion to the States of distinctive envelopes and 
return envelopes for service ballots. 

(c) Making it mandatory on the services to 
expedite the delivery and return of absentee 
ballots. In this connection, it might be noted 
that the mailing requirements under this 
plan would probably throw less of a burden 
on the services than any probable Federal 
plan, for if a dozen men are stationed at one 
point, it would only be necessary to send them 
12 ballots instead of several hundred ballots 
from which the right ones must be chosen, 

(d) Setting the date for soldier voting 
about 2 weeks ahead of the regular election 
date. There is some doubt about the con- 
stitutionality of such legislation, but if it is 
not done, we may not know tle results of the 
election until 2 weeks or so after the regular 
election date. This election date problem 
arises in connection with every plan for sery- 
icemen voting. 

2. Legislation by the States (special ses- 
sions of the legislature necessary in many 
cases): 

(a) Arranging for distribution to proper 
county and city election boards of the names 
received from the services. 

(b) Changing present laws to permit the 
printing and mailing of absentee ballots at 
least 2 weeks prior to the date now set. Un- 
der present Illinois laws, there is not suf- 
ficient time allowed for ballots to be sent 
out of the country and returned. 

(c) Supplementing, if necessary, Federal 
legislation changing the voting date. 

Just a word about voting in primary elec- 
tions. Most States now have primaries, In 
some, and Illinois is one of them, the voter 
is required to ask for the ballot of his chosen 
party. When you yourself go to the polis, 
you have to ask for a Republican ballot. I 
do not believe the Federal Government has 
the power to change or modify this require- 
ment of the Ilinois law. Many service- 
men might fear the consequences to them- 
selves if they were to ask for a Republican 
ballot. However, as voters, they should have 
the right to do so if they so desire. 

In this global war, citizenship voting is a 
complex and difficult problem, I can see no 
reason for believing that Senators and Con- 
gressmen who have voted against the Federal 
voting bills so far presented have been moti- 
vated by any other consideration than an 
honest desire for a practical solution. 

With all good wishes, I am, 

Paithfully yours, 
Frep W. BLAISDELL, 
Execut ive Director, 


Deduction of Life- Insurance Premiums 
From Income-Tax Returns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 
OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, on 
November 25, 1943, I introduced H. R. 
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3736 providing for deduction of life-in- 
surance premiums from income-tax re- 
turns. An individual’s family, estate 
taxes, and inheritance taxes should be 
protected by life insurance. 

The bill provides for deduction of life- 
insurance premiums paid by the taxpay- 
er during the taxable year as premiums 
on life-insurance policies upon his own 
life or upon the life of his spouse or upon 
the life of any dependent of the taxpayer, 
to an amount which in any taxable year 
does not exceed 10 percent of the tax- 
Payer’s net income or $1,000, whichever 
is the lesser. 


State Strait Jackets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr.STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post: 


STATE STRAIT JACKETS 


The controversy over antipoll-tax and 
soldier-vote legislation has brought the issue 
of States’ rights conspicuously to the fore 
of late. As a result attention.is being in- 
creasingly directed to the need for reforming 
State constitutions so as to permit the States 
to meet more of their own political, social 
and economic problems, 

Many State governments are at present 
seriously handicapped by constitutional lim- 
Itations upon legislative action. Moreover, 
the elimination of hampering constitutional 
provisions through amendment has been 
made unnecessarily difficult and time-con- 
suming for many of the States. As a result, 
constitutional provisions that may have been 
introduced in response to popular sentiment 
remain often as obstacles to legislation de- 
sired by a majority of the people. Such is 
probably the case in some of the Southern 
States that still retain poll-tax laws, remov- 
able only by constitutional amendment. 

Federal encroachment upon the domain of 
the States has made tremendous headway 
in recent years. That trend has been fos- 
tered by social and economic changes that 
have brought the people of all sections closer 
together and encouraged centralization of 
governmental powers. However, the broad- 
ened scope of Federal activities is in part 
an outcome of the States’ failure to discharge 
the legislative responsibilities that fall within 
their jurisdiction, Hesitant, dilatory re- 
sponse to the changing needs of a dynamic 
society or sometimes no resuponse at all, have 
caused the American people to turn increas- 
ingly to Congress for the legislative relief 
that they fail to receive from their own State 
governments. 

This trend toward concentration of au- 
thority in the hands of Federal officials is 
bound to gain headway unless the States 
counter it by positive measures of self- reform. 
One of the most important objectives of re- 
form should be the removal of constitutional 
strait jackets that hamper legislative free- 
dom of action. Now is the time for the 
States to get ready to deal with post-war 
problems by strsamlining cumbrous and out- 
moded constitutions and junking antiquated 
laws so as to insure flexibility of their post- 
war legislative machinery. 


Court Interference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr: BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
3270 contains the most unusual piece of 
legislation ever attempted in the United 
States. The major fire insurance stock 
companies of the United States were in- 
formed against by the Attorney General 
of the United States, charged with viola- 
tion of the Sherman antitrust laws. 

The case came up in the southern dis- 
trict of Georgia and the presiding judge 
at Atlanta sustained the demurrers filed 
by the defendants. In other words, the 
presiding judge held that the business of 
fire-insurance companies domiciled in 
one State and doing business in others 
was not interstate commerce, The Gov- 
ernment appealed the case to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, where 
it now is and is as yet undecided. 

The defendants, before a decision is 
announced, now seek to have Congress 
pass an act declaring that such business 
is not interstate commerce and thus de- 
prive the Supreme Court of making any 
decision and forcing it to follow the di- 
rection of Congress. 

The best argument I have read against 
this bill was made by the Honorable 
CHARLES M. LAFOLLETTE, Congressman 
from Indiana. His speeches on the sub- 
ject may be found in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record. His argument seems to me un- 
answerable. It took nerve to make this 
argument, since his law firm represents 
a large number of insurance companies. 
The Washington Post has been so im- 
pressed with these arguments that on 
January 4 and January 7 the following 
editorials appeared: 


[From the Washington Post of January 4, 
1944 


FIRE INSURANCE 


The major fire insurance stock companies 
of the United States are trying to take out 
an insurance policy against the Supreme 
Court. They were indicted by the Depart- 
ment of Justice for violating the Federal 
antitrust laws. It is the contention of their 
spokesmen, who are both numerous and 
vocal, that the antitrust laws never at any 
time applied to the insurance industry, never 
were intended to apply to it, on the ground 
that insurance is not commerce. A district 
court of the United States upheld this view. 
But the Department of Justice appealed its 
case to the Supreme Court, which will prob- 
ably render a decision in the matter very 
soon. 

Despite all their vehement insistence that 
they do not come Within the purview of the 
antitrust laws, the fire insurance companies 
did not care to run any risks with the 
Supreme Court. So they introduced in Con- 
gress a wonderfully simple piece of legislation. 
It seems worth quoting here in full as a 
model for all groups or industries which 
might like to avoid the sometimes irksome 
and restrictive provisions of the Sherman and 
Clayton Acts. 

“Be it enacted, etc., That nothing con- 
tained in the act of July 2, 1890, as amended, 
known as the Sherman Act, or the act of 
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October 15, 1914, as amended, known as the 
Clayton Act, shall be construed to apply to 
the business of insurance or to acts in the 
conduct of that business or in anywise to 
impair the regulaticn of that business by the 
several States.” 

Simple, isn't it? Why, it would save the 
Supreme Court all the trouble of figuring out 
for itself the scope of the Sherman and Clay- 
ton Acts. Even in a season when special 
pleading before Congress appears to be the 
vogue, this insurance bill ranks, by a wide 
margin, as the most extraordinary example of 
group advantage ever presented to a legisla- 
ture. Representative CHARLES M. LAFOLLETTE, 
of Indiana, characterized the bill very well, 
we think, when he said: “This legislation is 
simply the unconscionable and immoral at- 
tempt to interfere with orderly judicial pro-. 
cedure, to strike at the very roots of the 
existence of an untrammeled and unfettered 
judicial system by legislative enactment, 
which is equally as subject to public censure 
as the attempt made in 1937 to do the same 
thing by executive interference.” 

As is so often the case in issues of this 
sort, the pleaders for immunity from Federal 
law are piously chanting that they are de- 
fenders of States“ rights. Perhaps this is a 
shrewd tactic in a Congress ridden by section- 
alism. But it is also arrant nonsense. The 
fire-insurance companies will remain just as 
subject to State regulation as they are now 
if they are found to fall within the scope of 
the Sherman and Clayton Acts. They will 
simply be compelled to cease conspiring with 
one another across State lines for the pur- 
pose of restraining trade. Even if the Fed- 
eral Government undertook to regulate the 
insurance industry, which is not now pro- 
posed, State laws regarding them would not 
be abrogated. The Federal Government 
regulates railroads and banks; yet both are 
subject at the same time to State govern- 
ance. It entails no diminution of the rights 
of the States to efford them Federal assist- 
ance in safeguarding the general welfare. 


{From the Washington Post of January 7, 
1944 


FIRE EATER 


The most shocking fact about H. R. 3270, 
the insurance bill, is that it received the ap- 
proval of the Judiciary Committee of the 
House. This bill, reduced to its naked intent, 
would grant to the fire insurance industry of 
the country an immunity from the antitrust 
laws—in effect, imposing, as we see it, a leg- 
islative restriction upon the Supreme Court, 
And this at a moment when the Court actu- 
ally has before it an indictment of certain 
fire-insurance companies on the basis of 
which it will determine whether they are 
engaged in interstate commerce and there- 
fore subject to the provisions of the Sherman 
and Clayton Acts. It is proposed, in short, 
that Congress interfere with the ordinary 
course of justice in behalf of a particular liti- 
gant. Senator O’MAHONEY succeeded in 
blocking a hasty endorsement by the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the Senate. But a ma- 
jority of the House group showed no hesi- 
tation in putting its imprimatur upon this 
flagrant invasion of the judicial province. 

The insurance bill might, indeed, have 
moved to easy enactment in the House had 
it not been for the integrity, energy, and 
acumen of one man—Representative CHARLES 
M. LAFOLLETTE, of Indiana. This Congress- 
man, after the most painstaking research, 
prepared a careful analysis both of the legal 
improprieties of H. R. 3270 and of the dis- 
criminatory rates imposed by insurance com- 
panies under their present freedom from 
Federal regulation. He exposed the purposes 
of the insurance lobby. He demonstrated be- 
yond contest the utter irrelevancy of the 
States’ rights pleas entered by the bill's spon- 
sors. For his pains he was ignored by the 
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very people who should have been most con- 
cerned with what he had to say. 

Having inserted his analysis of the insur- 
ance bill into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Mr, 
LAFOLLETTE distributed copies of it to every 
member of the House Judiciary Committee 
and gave notice that he would defend his 
arguments on the floor on December 15. 
When he rose to speak on that date not a 
single member of the committee showed 
either the courtesy or interest to be present. 
Their absence is an unhappy commentary 
on the legislative process, For this is a con- 
stitutional issue of real significance. And 
the Constitution can be undermined as well 
by indifference as by venality. Mr. LaFo.- 
LETTE’s penetrating study of the insurance 
issue illuminates the sometimes tedious col- 
umns of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, We com- 
mend it as edifying reading to all Congress- 
men who failed to hear him speak. 


Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, on November 23, 1943, I dis- 
cussed in this House the question of the 
Presidential policy of rolling back prices 
on farm products and the accompanying 
payment of subsidies. I then discussed 
the two measures known as the anti-in- 
flation bills previously enacted by the 
Congress. This legislation contained the 
exact provisions insisted upon by the 
President of the United States when the 
bills were before the Congress for its ap- 
proval. The President assured the Con- 
gress and the country that if given these 
laws he could and would prevent infla- 
tion. No informed person questioned his 
authority to do exactly as he then prom- 
ised to do. It must be apparent to every- 
one that at that time inflation had al- 
ready developed, 

Mr. Roosevelt’s failure to stop infla- 
tion and his attempts to justify the sub- 
sidy-payment program upon the grounds 
that he, working through the agencies 
which he himself set up, does not have 
the power to do the job in any other way, 
and that the only manner in which infia- 
tion can be stopped is through borrowing 
money, thereby increasing the national 
debt and using this money to pay a part 
of the food bill for the people of the 
United States, are, in the light of an 
opinion handed down by the United 
States Emergency Court of Appeals on 
December 15, 1943, nothing less than pure 
“baloney.” 

I stated in my remarks on November 
23 that the President can stop infla- 
tion exactly where it now is, that he needs 
no further legislation or power. Every 
day prices are changed by order of the 
Office of Price Administration. The 
O. P. A., the agency which the President 
himself set up for the purpose, can and 
does fix prices from time to time. 

It must have been. a shock to Mr. 
Roosevelt when the Emergency Court of 
Appeals, in disposing of the five cases, 


handed down what will be known as one 
of the most comprehensive and illumi- 
nating opinions which cleared any doubt 
whatsoever as to the powers of the 
O. P. A. to do exactly as I stated on No- 
vember 23 they could do. The court went 
out of its way to thoroughly cover the 
whole subject and to dispel any doubt 
as to the authority of this governmental 
agency, 

Mr. Roosevelt’s attempt to shift the re- 
sponsibility for the growing inflation 
from his shoulders to the Congress of the 
United States is fully disclosed by the 
opinion of the court. It must be clear to 
informed and thinking persons that the 
President had in mind something other 
than stopping inflation when he asked 
for a program which in itself creates in- 
flation. It is understood that the roll- 
back of prices on agricultural products 
and payment of subsidies is only the be- 
ginning of the program; that some of the 
wild-eyed and long-haired gentry. who 
appear to be running our domestic af- 
fairs have in mind subsidizing every- 
thing, giving to the bureaucrats the 
power to fix prices and pay subsidies. 
If this program is successful, just how 
far will we be from dictatorial socialism? 
Our hats are off to the Emergency Court 
of Appeals. 

Mr. Speaker, the decision of the court 
follows: 

UNITED STATES EMERGENCY COURT OF APPEALS 

No. 47: Philadelphia Coke Co., complainant, 
against Chester Bowles, Price Administrator, 
respondent. 

No. 50: Connecticut Coke Co., complain- 
ant, against Chester Bowles, Price Admin- 
istrator, respondent. 

No. 51: Rainey-Wood Coke Co., complain- 
ant, against Chester Bowles, Price Adminis- 
trator, respondent. 

No. 52: Koppers Co. (Minnesota division), 
complainant, against Chester Bowles, Price 
Administrator, respondent. 

No. 53: Koppers Co. (Seaboard division), 
complainant, against Chester Bowles, Price 
Administrator, respondent. 

Heard at Philadelphia October 4, 1943. 
Decided December 15, 1943. 

Mr. Gilbert W. Oswald, with whom Mr. 
William A. Schnader was on the brief, for 
complainants. 

Mr. Morton Meyers, attorney, with whom 
Messrs. George J. Burke, general counsel; 
Thomas I. Emerson, associate general coun- 
sel; Nathaniel L. Nathanson, associate gen- 
eral counsel, and Maurice Alexandre and 
Irving Schwartz, attorneys, all of the Office 
of Price Administration, were on the brief, 
for respondent. 

Before Maris, chief judge, and Magruder 
and Laws, judges. 

Maris, chief judge: The complainants are 
independent! manufacturers of coke and 
coke-oven gas and represent the major inde- 
pendent production of coke-oven gas in the 
United States. Their practice is to sell coke- 
oven gas to utility companies under long-term 
contracts which specify a basic price for the 
gas and contain an adjustment clause under 
which the price of the gas sold is varied on a 
fixed scale in proportion to increases or de- 
creases in the cost of the coal from which 
the gas is produced. Contracts of this type 
are presently in force in the case of each of 
the complainants except the Philadelphia 
Coke Co. For reasons which need not here be 
set out that company’s contract with the 
Philadelphia Gas Works Co. for the sale of 


1 That is, they are wholly unaffiliated with 
the public utility companies to whom they 
sell their coke-oven gas, 
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coke-oven gas contains an adjustment clause 
which is based on increases in the cost of the 
production of water gas by the Gas Works Co, 
rather than in the cost of coal to the Coke Co, 

On April 28, 1942, the Price Administra- 
tor issued the general maximum price regu- 
lation under which the prices of commodi- ` 
ties generally, including the complainants’ 
coke-oven gas, were frozen at the highest 
prices charged by the sellers during March 
1942. Within 60 days thereafter complain- 
ants filed their protests against the general 
maximum price regulation as applied to the 
sale and delivery of coke-oven gas by them 
under their existing contracts. Thereafter 
the Administrator denied the complainants’ 
protests, whereupon they filed the com- 
plaints now before us. 

At the outset we are met with the question 
whether the Emergency Price Control Act 
authorized the issuance by the Administrator 
of a general over-all regulation of prices such 
as the general maximum price regulation here 
complained against. While the complainants 
disclaim any intention of making a general 
attack upon that regulation, such an attack 
is implicit in their contention that the act 
does not authorize the application of the 
regulation to their sales of coke-oven gas, 
They base this contention upon the proposi- 
tion that the general maximum price regu- 
lation may, under the terms of the act, only 
be applied to a commodity if the prices of 
that commodity have risen or threatened to 
rise to an abnormal, unwarranted, or exces- 
sive extent and upon the asserted fact that 
the prices of their coke-oven gas have not 
risen or threatened to rise to that extent. 

Passing, for the moment, the question of 
the validity of the complainants’ assertion 
that the prices of their product have not risen 
or threatened to rise to an extent inconsist- 
ent with the purposes of the act, it will be 
observed that if the general maximum price 
regulation is construed as applicable only to 
prices which are affirmatively shown to be 
rising or threatening to rise it ceases to be 
an over-all price regulation, but is in effect 
merely an aggregation of regulations of the 
prices of those individual commodities whose 
prices have been shown to have risen or 
threatened to rise to an extent inconsistent 
with the act. We must, therefore, consider 
whether the act authorizes the Administrator 
to issue an over-all regulation fixing maxi- 
mum prices for all commodities upon a find- 
ing of a general threat of inflationary price 
increases throughout the economy but with- 
out an individual finding in the case of each 
commodity regulated that its prices have 
risen or threatened to rise to an abnormal, 
unwarranted, or excessive extent. 

In the early stages of an inflationary move- 
ment it may well be that the individual 
regulation of those commodity prices which 
are more particularly affected will be sum- 
cient to halt the movement. There comes 
a time, however, in the course of an un- 
checked inflationary movement when it gains 
such momentum that inflationary pressures 
with their resulting rises and threats of rises 
in prices make themselves felt throughout 
the whole economy. Does the act authorize 
a general over-all regulation of all commod- 
ity prices if and when this stage is reached? 
Section 2 (a) of the act specifically provides 
that “Whenever in the judgment of the Prica 
Administrator * * the * * prices 
of * + * commodities have risen or 
threaten to rise to an extent or in a manner 
inconsistent with the purposes of this act, 
Be may by regulation or order establish such 

* + maximum prices as in his judg- 
sa will be generally fair and equitable and 
will effectuate the purposes of this act.” This 
is a specific authorization to the Adminis- 
trator to establish maximum prices by a 
single regulation when the prices of com- 
modities generally have risen or threaten to 
rise to an undue extent. That Congress con- 
templated the exercise of this authority 
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through the imposition of a general over- 
ail price ceiling, if it should be found neces- 
sary, appears from the legislative history of 
the act. 

The complainants strongly contend that 
the act is intended to prevent only those 
price rises which are found to be abnormal, 
unwarranted, and excessive and that it is 
not intended to confer and does not confer 
power to prevent all rises in prices. Section 
1 (a) of the act states it to be among the 
purposes of the act “to stabilize prices and 
to prevent speculative, unwarranted, and ab- 
normal increases in -prices and rents” and 
“to assure that defense appropriations are 
not dissipated by excessive prices.” The act 
contains no definition of the terms thus used, 
however, and they must, therefore, be given 
their ordinary meaning in the light of the 
kind of danger which the act is intended to 
combat. Since it is the danger of uncon- 
trolied inflation with which the act is con- 
cerned, we may assume that only those price 
increases are to be deemed abnormal, unwar- 
ranted, or excessive which may have a tend- 
ency to bring on or accelerate an inflation- 
ary movement. Since in the early stages of 
such a movement small increases in the 
prices of some commodities may have no such 
tendency, they may for that reason be con- 
sidered as normal and not excessive. When 
the movement reaches a point, however, at 
which inflationary pressures begin to appear 
in commodity prices generally throughout 
the entire economy it becomes true that any 
increase, however small, in the price of a 
single commodity may be inflationary both 
in origin and effect and may, therefore, fairly 
be described as abnormal within the meaning 
cf the act. (See Lincoln Savings Bank v. 
Brown, 137 F. 2d 228 (E. C. A. 1943); Spaeth 
v. Brown, 137 F. 2d 669 (E. C. A, 1943) .) 

As we have seen, the first stated purpose 
of the act is “to stabilize prices.” To stabi- 
lize has been defined as “to make or hold 
steady; to prevent fluctuations; as, to stabi- 
lize prices.” Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, second edition, page 2449, defi- 
nition 2. To stabilize prices in an economy 
the whole of which is under general infla- 
tionary pressure involves holding them steady 
against any and all increases even though 
it may not be apparent that such increases 
have been brought about by inflationary 
pressure or that they will in their turn tend 
to increase such pressure upon the prices 
of other commodities. In a complicated 
economy such as ours the phenomena of price 
increases are the result of a complex of 
causes, the interaction of many economic 
forces. When inflationary pressure is one 
of the major forces operating in the econ- 
omy it is wholly unrealistic to consider the 
price of a single commodity as in an economic 
vacuum and say that no threat of an infla- 
tionary increase can be discovered. Each 
commodity price must then be considered 
in the light of the fact that it forms an 
integral part of the whole price structure. 

We conclude-that if and when an infla- 
tionary movement reaches the point where 
it can fairly be said that inflationary pres- 
sures have so permeated the price structure 
that there exists in the case of substantially 
all commodities a threat of price increases 
which if permitted to take place will have 
an inflationary effect, all further price in- 
creases of all commodities are to be regarded 
as abnormal within the meaning cf the act 
and are, therefore, subject to reguiation by 
the Administrator. We are thus brought. to 


$! See hearings on H. R. 5990 before House 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 77th 
Cong., 1st sess., pp. 862, 863; hearings on H, R. 
5990 before Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency, 77th Cong., ist sess., p. 213; Sen- 
ate Rept. No. 931, 77th Cong., 2d sess., p. 14; 
remarks of Senator Brown in the Senate on 
See 7, 1942, 88th CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
p. 52. 


the question whether at the time of the 
issuance of the general maximum price regu- 
lation on April 28, 1942, the inflationary 
movement in the United States had reached 
that point. In the preamble to the general 
maximum price regulation the Administra- 
tor expressed his judgment upon this matter 
as follows: 

“In the judgment of the Price Administra- 
tor the prices of commodities and services 
generally have risen and are threatening 
further to rise to an extent and in a man- 
ner inconsistent with the purposes of the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942.” 

His conclusion was based upon develop- 
ments in the economy of the country which 
he summarized in the statement of consid- 
erations accompanying the regulation in the 
following language: 

“A gap has appeared between the supply of 
goods and services which is available and the 
purchasing power or demand of the people 
who wish to buy these goods and services. 
This gap is widening. Both military and 
civilian demand have increased vastly in 
recent months. War expenditures, which 
totaled $1,000,000,000 in March 1941 and 
$2,000,000,000 in December 1941, rose to nearly 
$3,000,000,000 in March 1942. In December 
1942, on the basis of present authorizations, 
these expenditures will exceed $6,000,000,000. 

“Civilian demand has its source in income 
payments to individuals by the Government 
and by industry. The rate of monthly in- 
crease in these payments has advanced from 
one-half of one percent in the months imme- 
diately following the outbreak of the war in 
September 1939 to 1 percent, to 144 percent, 
and since March 1941 to 2 percent. There 
is evidence of a further acceleration in this 
rate of increase in the future. 

“The supply of civilian goods and services 
available for purchase from this income is 
diminishing. Manpower, materials, and ma- 
chinery are being devoted to the production 
of planes, ships, tanks, and guns instead of 
to the production of civilian goods and serv- 
ices. The supply of such civilian goods and 
services will be progressively reduced by ap- 
proximately 1 percent per month for the 
balance of this year. 

“During 1941, it is estimated, individual in- 
come totaled $92,000,000,000. Of this amount 
$18,000,000,000 was accounted for by personal 
taxes and individual savings, and $74,000,- 
000,000 was spent on consumers’ goods and 
services, 

“During 1942, at the present rate of in- 
crease of income payments, individual in- 
come will total -$117,000,000,000, Of this 
amount, it is estimated $31,000,000,000 will 
be saved or paid to the Government in per- 
sonal taxes and $86,000,000,000 will be spent. 

“The supply of goods and services avail- 
able for civilian use totaled $74,000,000,000 in 
1941. During 1942, the supply will total 
$65,000,000,000, computed on the basis of 1941 
prices. Making allowance for the increase 
in prices which took place prior to April 1, 
1942, the supply will total $69,000,000,000. 

“Thus, demand in 1942, unless limited, will 
exceed supply by $17,000,000,000.” 

The compiainants offered no evidence to 
disprove the facts thus relied on by the Ad- 
ministrator and we must accordingly accept 
them as correct (Montgomery Ward & Co. 
v. Bowles, — F. (2d) —; E. C. A., Nov. 5, 1943). 
In our opinion they disclose a situation 
which justified the Administrator under the 
authority conferred upon him by the act in 
imposing a general over-all ceiling upon the 
prices of all commodities including those 
whose prices had not risen or given evidence 
of a threat of an imminent rise. The extent 
of the inflationary pressure exerted by a pool 
of excess purchasing power as large as $17,- 
000,000,000 in a single year staggers the imag- 
ination, Its existence presented in 1942 and 


| still presents a frightful peril to the Nation. 


Certainly the existence of this tremendous 
pressure justified the conclusion of the Ad- 
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ministrator that the whole price structure 
was threatened with inflationary increases. 

In his first quarterly report to Congress 
the Administrator made the following state- 
ment in explanation of his action: 

“Price control had been extended on a 
piecemeal basis to each spot where inflation 
threatened. Formal and informal controls 
combined had brought half of the economy 
under control at the wholesale level. To 
stabilize the remainder of the economy at 
the wholesale level by piecemeal methods 
would require hundreds, if not thousands, of 
additional individual price actions. To sta- 
bilize retail prices on a similar basis would 
require almost innumerable individual price 
schedules. 

“This type of approach presented extremely 

difficult mechanical and administrative prob- 
lems, But this was not the important point, 
The prime question that had to be considered 
and resolved was whether a serious inflation 
could be averted by a piece-meal program. 
The time had come for a reappraisal of the 
general situation. 
. "As to prices themselves, it was clear that 
most of the major components of the general 
index of wholesale prices were moving up 
sharply. Inflationary pressures were spread- 
ing from one commodity to another—from 
local segments of the economy to the entire 
business structure. Pressure on prices was 
no longer specific and local, it was becoming 
general.” 

After the issuance of the general maximum 
price regulation and in the light of this ex- 
planation by the Administrator of his reasons 
for issuing it Congress twice enacted amend- 
ments* of the Emergency Price Control Act 
and three times appropriated + funds to carry 
on the activities of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, in each case without expressing dis- 
approval of the general maximum price regu- 
lation or in any way restricting the use for its 
enforcement of funds appropriated to the 
Office, We are justified in drawing the infer- 
ence that the Administrator’s interpretation 
of the act as giving him authority to issue 
an over-all price regulation has met with 
congressional acceptance and approval. Nor- 
wegian Nitrogen Co. v. United States (288 
U. S. 294, 313 (1933) ); Costanzo v. Tillinghast 
(287 U. S. 341, 345 (1932) ). 

What has been said disposes of the com- 
plainants’ contention that the general maxi- 
mum price regulation should not be applied 
to the prices of their coke-oven gas for the 
reason that those prices have not risen or 
threatened to rise to an extent inconsistent 
with the purposes of the act, but that, on 
the contrary, those prices are fully stabilized 
under the provisions of the long-term con- 
tracts under which the gas is sold. More- 
over, those prices are not in fact stabilized, 
as the complainants assert. On the contrary, 
there is a very real threat of an increase in 
the prices of complainants’ gas to an extent 
inconsistent with the purposes of the act. 
It is true that the complainants’ sales con- 
tracts do definitely fix the prices at which 
the complainants may sell their gas, both 
now and for some time to come. In this 
sense it might be said that their prices are 
stabilized. But this does not mean that the 
purchasers of the gas are not presently 
threatened with increases in the price. On 
the contrary, the very terms of the contracts 
make it certain that, except for the inter- 
vention of the General Maximum Price Regu- 
lation, the prices of the complainants’ coke- 
oven gas will increase as the price of the 
coal from which the gas is produced in- 
creases. 


8 Act of October 2, 1942, 56 Stat, 767; act 
of July 16, 1943, Pub. Law 151. 

*Act of July 25, 1942, 56 Stat. 711; act of 
October 26, 1942, 56 Stat. 996; act of July 12, 
1943, Pub. Law 139. 
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Thus, a very definite threat of an increase 
in the price of coke-oven gas faces complain- 
ants’ customers. That such an increase, if 
permitted to take place, will involve an infia- 
tionary pressure upon the utility companies 
which purchase the gas from the complain- 
ants cannot be doubted. It is of no signifi- 
cance that since those companies are them- 
selves subject to rate regulation they may be 
unable without approval of the regulatory 
authorities to pass such an increase on to 
the ultimate consumers. The Emergency 
Price Control Act is not directed at the sta- 
bilization of retail prices alone but gives 
authority to stabilize prices at every level of 
production and distribution. Its stated pur- 
pose is not only to protect consumers from 
inflationary increases in the prices of the 
commodities they must buy but also to afford 
similar protection to persons engaged in busi- 
ness. The complainants’ argument that the 
peacetime operation of their price-adjust- 
ment clauses has not resulted in an increase 
in the price of the gas to the ultimate con- 
sumers does not convince us that such an 
increase would not result if the inflationary 
movement in our present wartime economy 
should get out of hand. Certainly we can- 
not assume that the utility commissions 
which fix the rates charged by complainants’ 
customers would be deaf to what well might 
be justifiable requests for rate increases under 
such circumstances. 

We conclude that the Emergency Price 
Control Act authorized the Administrator in 
April 1942 to impose a ceiling upon the prices 
of the complainants’ coke-oven gas by means 
of a general over-all regulation. The ques- 
tion remains whether the general maximum 
price regulation, as applied by the Adminis- 
trator to the sale of the complainants’ coke- 
oven gas, complies with the requirement of 
the act that it shall be generally fair and 
equitable, or whether, as the conrplainants 
contend, its application to the sale of their 
product is arbitrary and unreasonable and, 
therefore, invalid. 

The act very properly lays down certain 
standards to which maximum price regula- 
tions shall conform, One of these is that 
such a regulation shall be generally fair and 
equitable in its application to the sellers of 
a particular commodity. In other words a 
regulation fixing the maximum price to be 
charged by the sellers of a community must 
be fair and equitable in its application to the 
group of sellers considered as a whole. If 
its application to a major portion of the in- 
dustry is unfair or inequitable, it does not 
meet this standard. The act does not re- 
quire, however, that a regulation shall pro- 
tect each individual member of the industry 
in the enjoyment of his customary profits. 
United States Gypsum Co. v. Brown (137 F. 
2d 803 (E. C. A. 1943) ). 

The act also directs the Administrator in 
issuing price regulations to take account of 
all relevant factors which he finds to be of 
general applicability, including “general in- 
creases or decreases in costs of production, 
distribution, and transportation, and gen- 
eral increases or decreases in profits earned 
by sellers of the commodity” (section 2 (a)). 
Here again the act is concerned only with 
factors of general applicability in the indus- 
try. The complainants argue that this pro- 
vision requires the Administrator to make 
adjustment for general increases in costs of 
production and transportation, independent 
of the question of the state or degree of profit 
or loss of a given seller or his industry. We 
do not so read the act. The Administrator 
must act in the light of all the relevant 
factors. He cannot rely upon one while ig- 
noring others equally relevant. For it may 
appear that increased costs in some direc- 
tions will be offset by other factors which 
tend to decrease costs and increase profits. 
See Chatlos v. Brown (136 F. 2d 490 (E. C. A. 
1943)); Spaeth v. Brown (137 F. 2d 669 
(E. C. A, 1943)). 


The complainants urge that it is unreason- 
able and arbitrary for the Administrator to 
freeze the price of their coke-oven gas rigidly 
at the level of March 1942, while at the same 
time permitting large increases in the price 
of the bituminous coal from which their 
gas is manufactured. It is conceded that 
such increases have been permitted by 
amendments which the Administrator has 
made to Price Regulation No. 120 regulating 
the price of bituminous coal. The complain- 
ants’ contention is that it is basically unfair 
and unreasonable to freeze the price of one 
commodity processed from another without 
adjustment to large increases in the cost of 
the basic material. The argument thus is 
based upon the proposition that it is unfair, 
unreasonable, and contrary to the intention 
of the act for the Administrator to issue a 
regulation which operates to prevent a manu- 
facturer or dealer in commodities from pass- 
ing on to his customers increases in his 
costs regardless of whether those increases 
have actually prevented him from realizing 
a reasonable profit upon his operations. 

The present complainants have stated ex- 
pressiy that they do not base their com- 
plaints upon the ground that the applica- 
tion of the General Maximum Price Regula- 
tion to the sale of coke-oven gas has pre- 
vented the independent producers of that gas 
as à group from realizing a reasonable profit 
upon that business. If such were the case 
a different situation would be presented 
which might afford valid grounds for con- 
testing the application of the regulation to 
the complainants. Moreover the Administra- 
tor concedes that it is his statutory duty to 
revise his price regulations from time to 
time if upon considerations of all relevant 
factors, of which general increases in costs is 
one, it appears that the regulation is no 
longer generally fair and equitable to the 
industry. Therefor, if after the issuance of 
a regulation a general industry-wide increase 
in costs of production and transportation 
should take place which results in an un- 
reasonable decrease or in a complete wiping 
out of the profits realized by the industry, 
that fact would doubtless afford new 
grounds for protest of the regulation. See 
Chatlos v. Brown, 186 F. 2d 490 (E. C. A. 
1943). The fact, however, that the regula- 
tion prevents the complainants from pass- 
ing on to their customers a part of their in- 
creased costs by charging the increased prices 
which their existing contracts authorize does 
not of itself render the application of the 
regulation unfair or inequitable as to them. 

The complainants say that since in any 
event the price of gas to the ultimate con- 
sumers would not be affected, the sole effect 
of the regulation is to give to their utility 
company customers an unsolicited release 
from their existing contractual obligations to 
absorb a portion of the increased cost of the 
manufacture of the gas and to impose the 
whole burden of the increase upon the com- 
plainants. This, they say, does not in any 
Way effectuate the purposes of the act. But, 
as we have seen, the complainants’ premise 
cannot be sustained and without it the point 
is of no validity. It will unquestionably be 
necessary for the Administrator, in carrying 
out the enormous task assigned to him, to 
authorize increases here and there in the price 
structure from time to time as he has done 
in the case of bituminous coal. These in- 
creases may become necessary in order to 
stimulate the production.of some commodi- 
ties in the quantities required by the Nation 
or in order that the price regulations appli- 
cable to other commodities may continue to 
be fair and equitable in the light of changing 
costs and profits. Such increases will no 
doubt be inflationary in their effect, and, 
therefore, abnormal, even though they are 
necessary in order to carry out the statutory 
mandate that price regulations shall not bear 
unfairly and inequitably upon the industry 
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regulated. When such price increases do have 
to be made at a particular level in the price 
structure it does not follow that correspond- 
ing increases must be made at all other levels. 
On the contrary, such corresponding increases 
may be wholly inconsistent with the purposes 
of the act, since one of its primary purposes 
is to protect the vast army of salary and wage 
earners from haying to bear the brunt of all 
such increases. Consequently when such 
price increases are permitted it is the duty of 
the Administrator, so far as possible, to re- 
quire them to be absorbed at some appropri- 
ate intermediate stage in the process of pro- 
duction and distribution at which there may 
be an existing margin of profit reasonably 
sufficient to absorb them. The complainants 
have made no showing that they do not have 
in their industry a margin of profit sufficient 
to absorb the increased cost of coal. In the 
absence of any such showing it cannot be 
held that the Administrator was not acting 
within the limits of his statutory discretion 
or that he was arbitrary or unreasonable in 
requiring the complainants to absorb the 
increase, 

The complainants next contend that the 
application of the General Maximum Price 
Regulation to their business places the long- 
term contracts upon which their entire busi- 
ness structures have been founded in jeopardy 
of being declared invalid. We are not im- 
pressed with this contention. The com- 
plainants rely for its support upon the case 
of In re Kramer & Uchitelle (288 N. v. 467, 43 
N. E. 2d 493 (1942). In that case the seller 
under a contract for the sale of merchandise 
as to which a price ‘regulation had subse- 
quently established a lower price than that 
fixed in the contract refused to make deliv- 
ery under the contract. The court held that 
the seller was excused from performance, 
saying: “By act of government there was 
complete frustration of performance excusing 
the seller from performance as matter of law.” 
The situation with which we are confronted 
in the present case is wholly different, how- 
ever. Here if the complainants promptly 
elect to carry out the contracts at the prices 
fixed by the regulation the utility companies 
who purchase the gas can hardly object for 
they are in fact benefited by the applica- 
tion of the regulation since its sole effect is 
to suspend the operation of the contract 
clauses which provide for an increase in the 
prices which they must pay. But this we 
need not decide since we are satisfied that 
even if the necessary incidental effect of the 
regulation is to invalidate the contracts it 
may not for that reason be regarded as arbi- 
trary or unreasonable in its application to the 
complainants. 

The effect of the acceleration clauses in the 
complainants’ contracts is to regulate the ex- 
tent to which increases in their costs may be 
passed on to their customers by way of in- 
creased prices for their gas. But, as we have 
seen, it is one of the primary functions of the 
Price Administrator to determine at what 
stage in the processes of production and dis- 
tribution necessary increases in the prices of 
raw materials and in other costs are to be ab- 
sorbed, It is for him to decide, after consid- 
ering the whole economy of the country and 
all the factors which bear upon the ques- 
tion, whether such increased costs are to be 
absorbed immediately by the manufacturer or 
whether they are to be passed down, by way 
of increased prices, to be absorbed at a later 
stage in the process of distribution or at the 
consumer level. The possible prejudice to the 
complainants’ existing contracts is undoubt- 
edly one of the factors for the Administrator 
to consider in deciding this question in their 
case, but it is not a necessarily decisive fac- 
tor, and insofar as the complainants by these 
contracts have sought to settle this question 
for the future in their industry they have en- 
croached upon the legislative power which 
Congress has delegated to the Administrator, 
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The contracts, insofar as they provide for in- 
creased prices, accordingly cannot stand as 
against the judgment of the Administrator 
that the purposes of the act require that the 
increased costs to which the contracts refer 
ought not to be passed on to the complain- 
ants’ customers in the form of increased 
prices. As was said by Justice Holmes in Dil- 
lingham v. McLaughlin (264 U. S. 370, 374 
(1924)): “The operation of reasonable laws 
for the protection of the public cannot be 
headed off by making contracts reaching into 
the future.” See our discussion of a similar 
contention under the rent control provisions 
of the act in Taylor v. Brown (137 F. 2d 654 
(E. C. A. 1943), cert. den., — U. S. — (Nov. 
15, 1943)). The Administrator’s judgment is, 
ot course, based upon the proposition that the 
application of the regulation to the com- 
plainants’ industry is generally fair and 
equitable. As we have already indicated, a 
different question might well be raised if it 
appeared that the margin of profit in the 
complainants’ industry will be unreasonably 
impaired thereby. The complainants, how- 
ever, have made no such showing here. 

The complainants contend that the general 
maximum price regulation as applied to their 
business violates section 2 (h)“ of the act in 
that it destroys their fundamental and estab- 
lished business practice of selling coke-oven 
gas at a base price continuously adjusted to 
changes in the cost of coal. It may be con- 
ceded that in a broad sense this is a business 
practice but we are clear that it is not a busi- 
ness practice within the meaning of section 
2 (h) of the act. On the contrary, it is what 
may fairly be described as a pricing practice 
and is, therefore, unquestionably within the 
regulatory power of the Administrator. It 
would wholly destroy the effectiveness of the 
act if section 2 (h) were to be construed as 
placing it beyond the power of the Adminis- 
trator to deal with established business prac- 
tices which directly affect the fixing of the 
prices of commodities. It is obvious that any 
control of prices will directly interfere with 
those business practices which relate to the 
fixing of prices. It was only to make sure that 
the Administrator would not go beyond his 
price-reguiating function and engage in an 
effort to reform business practices which were 
not directly related to prices that section 2 
(h) was inserted in the act. See United States 
Gypsum Co. v. Brown, 137 F. 2d 803 (E. C. A. 
1943). 

Finally, the complainants contend that the 
General Maximum Price Regulation as ap- 
plied to their sale of coke-oven gas violates 
the Fifth Amendment. For the reasons al- 
ready stated, we think that the regulation as 
applied to the complainants’ sales is within 
the war power of Congress and accordingly 
does not deprive the complainants of their 
property. without due process of law. (See 
our discussion of a similar contention arising 
under the rent-contro] provisions of the act 
in Taylor v. Brown, 137 F. 2d 654 (E. C. A. 
1943), cert. den. — U. S. — (November 15, 
1943) .) 

The complaints are dismissed. 

Laws, Judge, concurring: I agree with the 
disposition of these cases and generally with 
the views stated in the opinion of the Court, 
but since there are statements with which I 
differ and since they may affect future cases, 
= may be useful to state my views respecting 
them. 

In my judgment the record before us does 
not establish, as the opinion of the court 


*“(h) The powers granted in this section 
shall not be used or made to operate to com- 
pel changes in the business practices, cost 
practices or methods, or means or aids to 
distribution, established in any industry, 
except to prevent circumvention or evasion of 
any regulation, order, price schedule, or re- 
quirement under this act.” 


in effect states, that any increase in the 
price of coal to producers of coke oven gas 
would have a tendency toward inflation and 
therefore the price of coke oven gas might 
be controlled by the Administrator. In the 
usual case any price increase whatever might 
tend toward inflation because it would affect, 
or tend to affect, the public. But the in- 
dustry here concerned is different from most 
of those affected by the regulation. The 
consuming public does not purchase directly 
from the industry, but from utility com- 
panies supplied by it. Protection is afforded 
against increased prices to the public through 
regulation by public-utility commissions, 
since they approve only rates which will yield 
returns on investments similar to those the 
Administrator ordinarily would allow. 
Throughout this industry, long-term con- 
tracts customarily have been made. By them, 
increases in prices of coal, the principal prod- 
uct used in the manufacture of the gas, are 
divided between producers of the gas and 
their utility company customers. According 
to the record it has not been the practice in 
previous years to pass these increases on to 
consumers, Public-utility commissions would 
not permit increases in the rates charged by 
the public utility companies upon a showing 
only that there had been coal price increases 
within the range of previous years. There- 
fore, it seems to me purely theoretical to rea- 
son that the consuming public is threatened 
with increases in prices simply because of 
an increase in coal prices paid by the indus- 
try. If and when prices of coal rise beyond 
the heights of previous years (increases may 
occur only when the Administrator finds 
they are required by the act), there may be a 
threat to the public of a price rise, and then 
is the time when the regulation properly 
might be applied to the coke oven gas in- 
dustry. In view of these circumstances I 
think it does not appear affirmatively from 
the record that at the time of the issuance 
of the General Maximum Price Regulation 
there was, because of actual or threatened 
increases in coal prices, such a threat of in- 
flation as would justify the imposition of a 
price freeze by the Administrator upon the 
coke oven gas industry. Therefore, if this 
were the only basis for finding a threat of 
inflation, I believe complainants would be 
entitled to relief. Granting the right of 
the Administrator to issue a general over-all 
regulation, nevertheless if later he had been 
shown that the regulation, insofar as the 
coke oven gas industry was concerned, was 
not necessary in order to protect the public, 
but had only the effect of interfering with 
important contracts between producers, it 
would have been arbitrary and unreasonable 
as to that industry and should have been 
lifted. 

However, in the coke oven gas industry 
and in the industries using its goods and 
services, there may be threats of rises in pro- 
duction costs other than costs of coal and 
these rises combined with those in coal costs 
may menace consumer prices. The record 
before us is barren of any showing that there 
are no threats of rises with respect to these 
items. Since complainants have the burden 
of showing such a cumulative threat did not 
exist, and their evidence fails in the respect 
mentioned, the views which I have expressed 
contrary to those in the opinion of the Court 
do not afford a basis for their relief. 

I am not in accord with the statement in 
the opinion that because business practices 
in an industry may fairly be described as 
pricing practices they are within the regula- 
tory power of the Administrator. I think 
this statement is too general. As we said in 
United States Gypsum Co. v. Brown (137 
F. 2d 803 (E. C. A. August 19, 1943)), if busi- 
ness practices tend to cause evasion or cir- 
cumyention of price regulations, the Admin- 
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istrator may control them. But unless the 
practices, whether they relate to pricing or 
not, have some such tendency, the Admin- 
istrator has no right to interfere with them. 
As I perceive, there may be no clear distinc- 
tion in many cases between “business prac- 
tices” and “pricing practices.” But if it be 
granted a distinction can be established in 
every case, nevertheless this test is not neces- 
sarily determinative of whether the practices 
may or may not be interfered with by the 
Administrator. The test laid down in the 
gypsum case, supra, is both simple and de- 
cisive, and I think should control. Com- 
plainants have not satisfactorily shown that 
their practices, which have been interfered 
with have not had a tendency to cause eva- 
sion or circumvention of the Administrator's 
control of prices in the coke oven gas indus- 
try, and thus again the view which I hold 
does not affect the disposition of the cases 
before us. 

With the foregoing comments, I concur in 
the conclusion reached that the complaints 
should be dismissed. 


Politics—Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CHESTER H. GROSS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcCoRD, I in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
York (Pa.) Dispatch of January 10, 1944: 


POLITICS—POLITICS 


Not only did the President take over the 
railroads, he gave the railroad workers in- 
creases totaling approximately 11 cents an 
hour, more than they were holding out for. 
In the case of the steel workers he rode right 
over the War Labor Board and surrendered 
completely. 5 

Admittedly it was done with consummate 
skill. It almost appeared as if the adminis- 
tration had finally stood its ground against 
labor and had demonstrated its iron to the 
Nation. What hypocrisy! The administra- 
tion surrendered in both cases not only com- 
pletely but without even a fight. 

The President has won only a temporary 
peace and an uneasy one. The issue at stake 
in the steel crisis was not retroactive pay at 
all and everyone knows it. 

What point would there be over the retro- 
active pay issue if the steel workers are not 
fighting for increased wages? So clearly the 
President knew very well when he overrode 
the W. L. B. that he was indicating to the 
steel workers that the steel wage ceiling is 
to be punctured. 

And when that ceiling goes up so does 
everything else, because the administration 
itself made that industry the Nation's arbi- 
trary percentage-wise yardstick. 

What the administration has done is to 
play politics once more with labor. If the 
administration were sincerely devoted to the 
idea of holding the line, it would fight tooth 
and toenail to hold it. But on every occasion, 
at every threat, at every turn, the adminis- 
tration surrenders, 

Nineteen forty-four must mean a lot to the 
President, 
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Shall We Save Our Allied Children? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


z OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under leaye 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recor I include an address de- 
livered by my colleague, Congressman 
ROcKWELL, over a national radio broad- 
cast, January 5, 1944, on the question, 
Shall we save our allied children? 


Good evening, ladies and gentlemen, I 
should like to talk to you for a few minutes 
about the 10,000,000 babies and children of 
the occupied countries of Europe. A whole 
generation of these children, sons and daugh- 
ters of the democracies of France, Holland, 
Belgium, Norway, and Poland are slowly 
starving to death because of the lack of 
proper food. If allowed to continue through 
another winter, the whole future of Europe 
will be affected. If something is not done 
and done at once, the Allied countries of 
Europe will be afflicted by a generation of 
stunted and diseased children and by the 
distorted, subnormal minds that follow. 
Moreover, if we make no effort to help them, 
our relations with these friendly peoples will 
be affected for many years to come. 

Belgian officials estimate that if war con- 
tinues through 1944 and nothing further is 
done, 20 percent of the Belgian population 
will have perished. Polish representatives 
estimate that this war will cost the lives of 
50 percent of their people. Disease spreads 
alarmingly, due to malnutrition. In 1941, 
the last date available, the mortality rate for 
children in Holland under 4 years of age in- 
creased 31 percent, and the death rate for 
adolescents increased 43 percent. Today 35 
percent of the Belgian children are tubercu- 
lar, due to dietary deficiency, tuberculosis 
having increased 800 percent since 1940. 

A Frenchman who recently escaped from 
France states that the average person there 
has lost 35 pounds in weight. Practically all 
the children of the occupied countries have 
ceased to grow. Dr. Howard E. Kershner, who 
had 4 years’ experience directing relief work 
in Europe, saw at first hand the conditions 
existing in France. In his statement before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee he 
said, “No matter what the terms of peace, & 
well-fed Germany will have a great post-war 
advantage over the tubercular, starvation-re- 
duced victims of malnutrition of the occupied 
countries. Neither well-populated cemeteries 
nor misshapen, undersized children with 
subnormal minds and twisted personalities 
are fit material with which to reconstruct 
democracy in Europe. Hitler’s proud boast 
that the Germans are a superior race would 
then be true. People who eat are indeed su- 
perior to those who starve.” 

Why has the work of feeding the children 
in these conquered countries not been at- 
tempted during this World War as it was in 
the last World War? The answer is that the 
continent of Europe is under a very strict 
war blockade which was instituted by Great 
Britain as a weapon against Germany. So 
far all attempts to have the blockade lifted 
to permit passage of neutral mercy ships car- 
rying food for these unfortunate people have 
failed. When Britain was first attacked and 
was fighting alone with her back to the wall, 
such a blockade may have seemed necessary. 
Many now feel, however, that if our Govern- 
ment at this time would request the relaxa- 


tion of this blockade to permit certain foods 
to pass through under direction of the In- 
ternational Red Cross, and after receiving 
promises from Germany that it would not be 
molested, Britain would cooperate in doing so. 

Senate Resolution 100, introduced by Sen- 
ators Guy GILLETTE, of Iowa, and ROBERT 
Tart, of Ohio, seeks to accomplish this pur- 
pose. The Foreign Relations Committee of 
the Senate, after extended hearings, has re- 
ported out the resolution with its unanimous 
approval and it should be voted upon shortly 
after Congress reconvenes. A similar resolu- 
tion, House Resolution 117, is in the House 
Foreign Relations Committee but has not 
been acted upon. These resolutions state 
the need for such relief and respectfully urge 
the Government of the United States, 
through the Secretary of State, to work out 
as quickly as possible a systematic relief 
policy, in cooperation with the British Gov- 
ernment. The governments of Sweden and 
Switzerland and the accredited representa- 
tives of the other governments concerned, 
would join in the arrangement to aid the 
stricken and hungry countries where the 
need is most acute. The relief would be 
furnished on the basis of agreements between 
the belligerents for the protection of the na- 
tive and imported food supplies so that no 
military advantage would accrue to the civil 
population or to the armed forces of the in- 
vading nation. Should these resolutions pass, 
our State Department would feel that it had 
the backing of Congress and of the people 
of the United States in making this request 
of the British Government, and that country 
would know that the people of America de- 
sired that this request be granted. 

Now, to answer a few questions that may be 
in your mind. Is there shipping available to 
carry on such a project? The Swedish ports 
have considerable tonnage lying idle, because, 
as a neutral nation, she cannot use her ships 
to transport war materials. She would be 
glad to have these ships employed to carry 
food to these stricken countries. In past re- 
lief work, both in this war and in the First 
World War, all neutral ships used for such a 
purpose were plainly marked day and night 
and were given safe passage by all belligerents. 
Therefore, this food would be shipped in neu- 
tral ships that could not be otherwise used in 
the war. 

Can the food be spared for these suffering 
allies without causing additional rationing 
and more shortages of food in the United 
States? Testimony indicated that except for 
a little additional grain, the United States 
would not be required to supply any of the 
food. The bulk of the supplies needed for 
these children—meat, milk, fats—would come 
from South America and South Africa and 
would come from stores not being used in the 
allied war effort. My firm conviction is that 
our American people would gladly tighten 
their belts a little to help feed these babies 
and young children, but the records indicate 
sufficient food in other countries exists and 
that this would not be necessary. There are 
600,000 tons of lend-lease food a month being 
sent to our allies, Fifty-one thousand addi- 
tional tons a month would feed the 10,000,000 
babies in Norway, Holland, Belgium, and 
France. 

Who will pay for all this? The small de- 
mocracies of Europe, with the possible excep- 
tion of Poland, have funds blocked in this 
country which their governments in exile say 
they would gladly use to make the purchases 
for the starving children and other unfor- 
tunates interned in their respective countries, 
The costs to us as a Nation would, therefore, 
be negligible. To sum up, it is not a question 
of ships, it is not a question of food, it is not 
a question of finance; it becomes solely a 
question of policy. 

The most important consideration is 
whether or not the proposed plan would in 
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any way ald the enemy. If it would prolong 
the war 1 day and thereby cost more soldiers’ 
lives, we should not undertake to put it into 
effect. But in looking at the actual ex- 
periences of men who have administered re- 
lief in Belgium in the last war, in Spain 
during the Civil War, and in Poland and 
France and Greece in this war, the conclusion 
is inescapable that no benefit, direct or in- 
direct, would accrue to the enemy if a proper 
agreement between the belligerents is used as 
a basis, and if the International Red Cross 
conducts the feeding along the lines followed 
in the past. The plan of Herbert Hoover, 
who, you will recall, was in charge of Belgium 
relief in the last war, was adopted for Greece. 
Our own State Department is authority for 
the fact that the Germans do not take any 
of the 19,000 tons of food going to Greece 
each month, and that the operation is of no 
benefit to Axis economy, and that it is saving 
the Greeks. Since the Germans do not take 
the food going to Greece and since they did 
not take our food in France, it is reasonable 
to assume that they would not take food 
which we might send to save the children of- 
Norway, Holland, Belgium, and France. 

But suppose, for argument, they did take 
it; what would be the result? President 
Hoover stated that if Germany should take 
all the food that might be shipped at one 
time under the plan, it would amount to not 
to exceed one meal each for the German 
civilian. Any such action would immediately 
bring the operation to an end. We would 
have done our part toward saving the chil- 
dren, What a resentment would arise against 
our enemies, and we at least shall have tried! 

The men who handled the feeding and the 
relief operations during the last war and in 
this war up to the time of our entrance in 
it, all testified to its feasibility. Maurice 
Pate, who has had experience in three relief 
operations, save unequivocal endorsement to 
the plan. He said, “I can state from my per- 
sonal experience during the last war where a 
billion dollars of food and other relief were 
shipped in, that the Germans did not take 
domestic food out of Belgium, and that the 
food we sent in went 100 percent to the 
people for whom it was intended.” He added, 
“To show you with what discipline that oper- 
ation was run, if a German officer would en- 
deavor to buy, or would succeed in buying, 
from a Belgian peasant a pound of butter and 
that fact became known—and all over the 
country the check of neighbor on neighbor 
was very close—the German officer was 
severely disciplined by the German authori- 
ties. And the Belgian peasant who sold the 
butter was taken into a Belgian court and 
very severely punished.” Mr. Pate stated fur- 
ther that he was now directing the operations 
for sending supplies to our own American 
and Allied prisoners in Europe, and that these 
goods go through safely and without loss to 
the people for whom they are intended. 

An operation of the kind contemplated 
would be supervised by Swiss and Swedish 
citizens and by the International Red Cross. 
Reports of the proceedings would be kept 
down to the minutest detail. In directing 
the commission for Polish relief before we 
got into the war, there was shipped into 
Poland, food, supplies, and clothing for chil- 
dren, amounting to approximately 6,000,000 
pounds. The entire loss in this operation ex- 
tending through the years 1940 and 1941, 
from the time the goods left this country, 
through the ports in Italy, over the railroads 
of Europe, into warehouses in Poland and 
children’s institutions, amounted to forty- 
one one-hundredths of 1 percent. This shows 
the meticulous care the Red Cross takes in 
such matters. 

If these starving children were sitting on 
our doorstep or were where we could see 
them, the American people would insist that 
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help be given them at once. Because they 
are 3,000 miles away and an army is between, 
it is easy to shut our eyes and refuse to see. 
For the sake of humanity and for the sake of 
good will between our allies now and after 
the war, let's get behind these congressional 
resolutions. By so doing we would indicate 
to the Department of State that we desire to 
save these remaining starving children of 
our allies if it can be done without jeopardiz- 
ing our war effort. If we do not do so, it will 
be difficult to explain why we send focd, 
clothing, and medical supplies through the 
blockade to European prisoners, and yet let 
their children die from starvation because we 
are not sufficiently interested to ask that the 
Allied blockade be opened sufficiently to allow 
necessary food to be sent to them. We hear 
many speak of a lasting peace after this war. 
What more practical way for a permanent 
peace than through saving these unhappy 
children of the great democracies of Europe. 

If you feel as I do, that these children 
should be saved, why not write your Senators 
and Representatives in Washington tonight. 

Thank you and good night. 


Massachusetts Faces Business Adjustment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a speech made by Dr. 
Melvin T. Copeland, chairman of the 
Massachusetts Committee on Post-War 
Readjustment, December 30, 1943, at a 
luncheon held by the Governor of the 
State of Massachusetts in Boston: 


The task assigned to the Massachusetts 
Committee on Post-War Readjustment is 
that of facilitating, insofar as possible, the 
reemployment in private occupations of men 
and women returning from service with the 
armed forces and workers released from war 
-industrial production. For 2 years the com- 
mittee has been working to stimulate the 
employers of the Commonwealth to do what 
they can to be prepared to give post-wer 
jobs. 

Many employers and the labor organiza- 
tions of the State have been at work getting 
ready for the changes ahead. They have 

- accomplished much, and there is still more 
that they can do by being prepared to meet 
their own problems. There are also certain 
national problems, however, which can be 
met only by the Federal Government, and 
the sooner the Federal Government estab- 
lishes sound policies for meeting those prob- 
lems, the more effective can become local 
preparations for giving employment, 

The progress of the war, its changing re- 
quirements of equipment and matériel, and 
the end of the growth and development phase 
of war production have brought about what 
Army and Navy officials call a period of 
war adjustment. It is essential to recog- 
nize that many problems which had been 
supposed to be post-war problems are already 
beginning to appear in this period of war 
adjustment. In fact, the following three 
phases of war adjustment now seem to be 
likely: 

1. Previctory period, from now until the 
end of the European war. 

2. Inter-V-Day period, between the end of 
the European war and the end of the Asiatic 
war, 


3. Final adjustment period, after all of 
the shooting stops. 8 

There is much evidence that many of the 
most serious problems of adjustment will 
come in the first period and will not be 
precipitated by a military armistice but more 
by the immediate prospects of a certain vic- 
tory. There are two matters of Federal pol- 
icy which will particularly affect the rapidity 
with which private nonwar employment can 
be given when the time for large-scale read- 
justment comes. These are: (1) Contract 
termination, and (2) the release of materials 
for civilian production. 

If the settlement of terminated war con- 
tracts is delayed for 6 months or more after 
the major termination the effect will be to 
cause widespread unemployment in spite of 
our local efforts. Similarly, if materials are 
not released for civilian production as 
promptly as they can be spared from the 
war program, that delay also will cause 
unnecessary unemployment. When the time 
for reemployment comes, we shall have the 
productive capacity, many of the materials, 
an ample supply of labor for production, and 
a vast, pent-up demand from industry and 
consumers. Uncertainty, fear of depres- 
sion, and failure of the Government agencies 
to effect prompt settlement of terminated 
war contracts can lead to serious depression 
and widespread unemployment, but such a 
result is unnecessary. 


CONTRACT TERMINATION 


The problems of war adjustment arising 
out of terminated war contracts are not in 
the indefinite future. They are with us 
now. We have had several cases of contract 
terminations here in Massachusetts recently, 
and it seems likely that the changes in 
military plans and needs may cause a sub- 
stantial increase in contract terminations in 
the near future, and many more when the 
war in Europe is finished. In some in- 
stances the terminated contracts may be re- 
placed, but in other cases the new contracts 
are of quite a different sort and will go else- 
where. Consequently, we have the problems 
of war adjustment arising out of terminated 
contracts already facing us. 


PROMPT FINAL SETTLEMENTS 


In order that we may avoid serious unem- 
ployment when a large number of war con- 
tracts are terminated, the settlements of 
those contracts must be prompt and the 
settlements as negotiated should be final in 
the absence of fraud or misrepresentation. 
Otherwise there will be uncertainty and de- 
lay in the pick-up of civilian production. 
These prompt, final settlements, furthermore, 
must apply not only to prime contracts but 
also to subcontracts all the way down the 
line. The prompt, final settlements, in fact, 
are especially important for many subcon- 
tractors, some of whom are small concerns 
with limited financial resources and with- 
out ldrge legal stafis with which to carry on 
prolonged and involved negotiations. How 
many subcontractors there are in Massa- 
chusetts I have not been able to ascertain, 
but unquestionably they are numerous. 

In the settlement of terminated war con- 
tracts, the interests of the Federal Govern- 
ment must of course be protected. But if 
industry is stagnated, while a lot of red tape 
is being unwound and double and triple 
checks are being made, the Government will 
lose far more through the falling off in 
tax receipts and through the payments for 
unemployment relief than the occasional 
losses which may arise out of errors in 
prompt settlements. Massachusetts, like 
other States, also will suffer a loss of reve- 
nue, and the State and the cities and towns 
will have to face a rise in relief costs if our 
war industries are prevented from promptly 
resuming civilian production. 

Prompt settlements of terminated war 
contracts also are essential in the interests 
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of fair play. At the end of the last war 
some contractors, especially the smaller ones 
who were rather hard up for cash, accepted 
offers of settlements made by the Govern- 
ment agencies which the contractors felt 
were substantially less than they were en- 
titled to, but they accepted those terms 
rather than incur the risk of going broke 
while their claims were dragging through 
the courts and large lawyers’ fees were piling 
up, I already have encountered several cases 
within the last 6 months here in Massachu- 
setts where smaller contractors likewise have 
accepted settlements on terminated war 
contracts which they felt were unfair but 
which they did not deem it wise to take to 
court because of the delays and legal expenses 
involved. Some contractors may seek to im- 
pose on Uncle Sam, but Uncle Sam also is 
frequently a hard bargainer, especially when 
he can delay settlement of claims of contrac- 
tors vith small financial resources. 

I understand that several bills have been 
introduced into Congress providing for par- 
tial payment on a terminated war contract 
or subcontract after a certified claim has been 
submitted by the contractors. In general I 
am in sympathy with the purpose of these 
bills, and I will not undertake to discuss the 
merits of the individual proposals. It will 
help measurably to prevent unemployment 
if funds can be provided to contractors 
promptly after they submit certified state- 
ments of their claims. They will need the 
cash in many cases for the purchase of raw 
materials and for meeting pay rolls. 


REMOVAL OF GOVERNMENT WORK 


There is another provision which needs to 
be taken care of in arranging for the termi- 
nation of war contracts and which has re- 
ceived far too little attention. This is means 
for clearance on work in process and inven- 
tory on hand. When a claim is presented, 
typically it will include certain amounts for 
these items, and the contracting agency must 
make a check on the validity of the claim. 
The work cannot be taken out of the ma- 
chines or inventory removed until authorized 
by the contracting agency. Hence, until a 
check has been made, the machinery must 
remain idle, and the floor space in which war 
materials and partially finished goods are 
carried in the plant cannot be used for civil- 
ian production. We must have provisions for 
prompt check on claims for work in process 
and inventory in order to give clearance and 
free the machines for civilian production. 
Contractors also should be authorized to re- 
move war materials from their plants to be 
stored at Government expense where civilian 
production otherwise would be hampered. If 
these provisions are not made, many workers 
will be unemployed. 


SUBCONTRACTORS’ CLAIMS 


The question of how the small subcon- 
tractor, perhaps two or three stages down the 
line, is going to obtain prompt settlement on 
his terminated contracts is one of the most 
difficult aspects of this whole problem. Iam 
very apprehensive that there will be a lot of 
small business concerns here in Massachu- 
setts whose existence may be jeopardized 
while they are waiting to get paid for work 
they have done in good faith on subcontracts 
for war work. The best suggestion that I 
have to offer on this is that in each area 
where there is a substantial amount of war 
production a local settlement committee 
should be appointed by some Federal author- 
ity which can act under certain conditions. 
I suggest that any prime contractor or sub- 
contractor with a settlement claim of less 
than perhaps $100,000 should be authorized to 
take his claim to the local settlement com- 
mittee if he has not received payment within 
30 days from the submittal of his claim to the 
superior contractor or to the Government 
contracting agency. The local settlement 
committee then would examine this claim 
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and if it deemed it substantially correct it 
could authorize an advance payment on that 
claim and also authorize the clearance of 
work in process from the machines and the 
storage at the risk of the Government of any 
inventory covered by the claim. Perhaps 
someone can develop a better proposal than 
this, but so far I have learned of no other 
concrete suggestion which provides the neces- 
sary safety valve which such an arrangement 
as this would give. It would be tragic if a lot 
of small business concerns were wrecked and 
their workers thrown into idleness because of 
their inability to cut through the red tape 
involved in getting their claims settled. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF CONTRACTORS 


While making these statements with re- 
gard to action by the Federal authorities, I 
recognize, also, that business concerns which 
hold war contracts have a responsibility on 
their part to facilitate speedy settlement of 
terminated war contracts. They have the re- 
sponsibility for preparing their claims ac- 
curately and speedily and presenting them 
in proper form. Some progress has been 
made toward getting a recognition of the 
part that industry must play in this respect, 
and currently more and more experience of 
this sort is now being gained. The con- 
tracting services of the Government, I know, 
have a very helpful attitude toward this sit- 
uation, and the local office of W. P. B. has 
established a regional advisory service for war 
plants faced with problems resulting from 
contract termination. That is a very helpful 
development. 

Legislation to make possible the prompt 
settlement of terminated war contracts is 
needed now. It will be unsafe to wait until 
there is a deluge of contract terminations to 
rush through legislation on short notice, 
The problem is too complicated to be dealt 
with effectively in that way. 


MATERIALS FOR CIVILIAN PRODUCTION 


In addition to making provision for the 
settlement of terminated war contracts, there 
is also the task of facilitating the flow of 
materials for civilian production as soon as 
those materials can be spared from war pur- 
poses I hope that we shall not have unem- 
ployment here in Massachusetts because 
needed materials, which are physically in ex- 
istence in the United States, are unavailable 
for use by manufacturers as a result of leg- 
islative or administrative restrictions. The 
existing legislation vesting the priority power 
in the President, which power of the Presi- 
dent is delegated to the Chairman of the War 
Production Board, is probably adequate to 
govern the flow of materials, but it may be 
necessary for the Congress to make sure that 
the administration of the priority power by 
the War Production Board is directed effec- 
tively toward the speedy and smooth resump- 
tion of civilian production. The War Pro- 
duction Board should be expected to elim- 
inate its limitation orders, its conservation 
orders, and its allocation systems just as 
rapidly as the needs of the war program per- 
mit. 

Because of their effects on plans for re- 
employment, I foresee that these problems 
of settling canceled/ contracts and securing 
the supplies of raw materials for civilian pro- 
duction will presently be matters of wide- 
spread concern here in Massachusetts. 

To summarize, my specific recommenda- 
tions are that legislation should be enacted 
to cover the following points: 

A. SETTLEMENT OF TERMINATED WAR CONTRACTS 

1, The terminated contracts should be set- 
tled by negotiation by the contracting agen- 
cies of the Government, and the negotiated 
settlement should be final in the absence 
of fraud or misrepresentation. 

2. Prompt partial payments amounting to 
a fairly large percentage of the claim should 
be assured to each contractor upon submittal 
of a certified statement of the claim, subject, 
of course, to a penalty for perjury. 


8. Local settlement committees should be 
empowered to authorize partial payments 
when a delay of over 30 days occurs on the 
part of the Government agency. 

4. Contracting agencies should be required 
to give prompt clearance of claims on work 
in process. There should be clear-cut pro- 
cedures for authorizing the removal of Gov- 
ernment-owned inventories and machines, 
with storage at Government expense, in order 
that civilian production may be started. 

5. The dilemma of the subcontractors must 
be resolved. At the present time the Govern- 
ment exercises the right of approving all 
payments in settlement of subcontracts but 
does not assume any responsibility to the 
subcontractor, with the result that the sub- 
contractor in many cases cannot secure ac- 
tion by either the prime contractor or the 
contracting agency. I suggest that the local 
settlement committees proposed above should 
be empowered to approve settlement of sub- 
contracts if a delay occurs in approval by the 
contracting agency. 

B. DECONTROL OF MATERIALS 

1. As soon as war conditions permit, the 
rules for the release of scarce raw materials 
should be revised, with a view to facilitating 
the rapid resumption of civilian production. 


A Magnificent Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, Indian- 
apolis and Indiana are very proud of 
the great pharmaceutical house of Eli 
Lilly & Co., which has processed its 
millionth blood donation without a cent 
of profit. This record is in keeping with 
the fine, generous spirit which this firm 
always has manifested in the service of 
our country and which long ago brought 
to it the recognition of an Army-Navy 
E award, Commenting on the com- 
pany’s contribution to the blood cam- 
paign, which means so much in saving 
the lives of our precious boys, the Indian- 
apolis News says editorially: 

LILLY’S CONTRIBUTION 

In the midst of charges that some con- 
cerns are making an unholy profit from war 
contracts it is heartening to learn that the 
Indianapolis laboratories of Eli Lilly & Co. 
have processed 1,000,000 blood donations en- 
tirely on a nonprofit basis. 

In addition to performing this service at 
cost, the expense involved has been decreased 
constantly through the introduction of more 
efficient methods. 

There certainly could have been nothing 
unethical if the Indianapolis pharmaceutical 
house had sought a minimum profit for the 
work it has been doing. 

Donations of blood at Atlanta, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Detroit, Cincinnati, Louisville, Colum- 
bus and Indianapolis have been converted 
into live-saving plasma at the Lilly plant, in- 
volving the installation of new equipment 
and the employment of much additional 
skilled personnel. 

The patriotic Americans who donated this 
blood, however, got nothing for their con- 
tributions and the Lilly Co. determined that 
its connection wiht the effort to strengthen 
the wounded on every fighting front should 
be entirely shorn of private gain. From be- 
ginning to end, it has been and is—a mag- 
nificent job. 
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or 


HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orb, I inciude the following editorial from 
the Daily Mirror of January 4, 1944: 

THE Gates Must Not Be CLOSED 


When Congress reconvenes on January 10 
it should take up the Gillette-Taft-Baldwin- 
Rogers resolution. 

This resolution calls for the formation of 
a Presidential commission to create machin- 
ery, in conjunction with the United Na- 
tions, to rescue the millions of Jews who 
are now being systematically exterminated 
by the Nazis and their Quislings. 

When the Presidential commission gets to 
work, one of the first things it should do is 
to seek the abrogation of the Chamberlain 
“White Paper” of May 1939. 

At present, Palestine is being administered 
by Great Britain in conformity with the pol- 
icy embodied in the “White Paper,” by vir- 
tue of which Jewish immigration into Pales- 
tine is now limited and is to be practically 
stopped after March 31, 1944.. The Jews are 
to be reduced to a permanent minority of 
83 percent in the country and the sale of 
land to Jews is to be practically prohibited. 


A DIRECT REPUDIATION 


This is a direct repudiation on England's 
part of the League of Nations Mandate and 
the Balfour Declaration incorporated in the 
mandate. of 1917. 

According to this declaration, Palestine was 
to become a national Jewish home under the 
protectorate of England. 

In 1939, after the Jews had created a mod- 
ern civilization in what was practically an 
Arabian desert, England turned her back 
on her solemn promise of 1917. 

This perfidy of Britain toward the Jews 
was denounced by no one more vigorously 
than by Winston Churchill in Parliament in 
the debate on the “White Paper” in 1939 
when he said: 


“MR, CHURCHILL’S REGRET 


“As one intimately and responsibly con- 
cerned in the earlier stages of our Palestine 
policy, I could not stand by and see solemn 
engagements into which Britain lias entered 
before the world set aside for reasons of ad- 
ministrative convenience or for the sake of a 
quiet life. I should feel personally embar- 
rassed in the most acute manner if I lent 
myself by silence or inaction to what I must 
regard as an act of repudiation. 

“I regret very much that the pledge of the 
Balfour Declaration, endorsed as it has been 
by successive governments, and the condi- 
tions under which we obtained the mandate 
have both been violated by the Government's 
proposal. 

“I select one point upon which there is 
plainly a breach and repudiation of the Bal- 
four Declaration—the provision that Jewish 
immigration can be stopped in 6 year's’ time 
by the decision of an Arab majority. That is 
a plain breach of a solemn obligation.” 

As the Palestine Mandate was ordered by 
the League of Nations, it cannot be abro- 
gated eyen by Great Britain herself without 
the consent of the League. 


A SOLEMN OBLIGATION 


But the League did not give its consent to 
the 1939 abrogation. 

The action then of England in limiting 
immigration into the Jewish homeland and 


. 
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of stopping it entirely next March is, as Mr. 
Churchill so vigorously says, “an act of re- 
pudiation“ and a “plain breach of a solemn 
obligation.” 

It is, therefore, it seems to us, the bounden 
duty of Congress in passing the Gillette- 
Taft-Baldwin-Rogers resolution, and also the 
duty of the President, to request—or de- 
mand—of England that she abrogate the pro- 
visions of the White Paper of 1939 and again 
throw Palestine wide open to the sorely op- 
pressed and harried Jews of occupied Europe. 

How can England and the United States 
demand of Soviet Russia that she live up to 
the terms of her obligations to us if we stand 
idly by while England breaks her solemn 
promise to the Jews in regard to Palestine? 

As the American Palestine Committee says, 
“The gates of Palestine must not close in 
1944.” 


Discharges for Servicemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am sure that everyone will 
be interested in the following corre- 
spondence which I have received from 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel with 
reference to the types of discharges given 
to enlisted men of the Navy. 

Like many of my colleagues I have been 
receiving an increasing number of com- 
plaints from discharged servicemen who 
were either dissatisfled with or ashamed 
of. their discharge certificates. In all 
too many cases the complaints were more 
than justified and the Navy Department 
has now recognized this fact by making 
some very desirable changes. 

I am pleased to state that when spe- 
cific cases were called to the attention of 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel prompt 
action was taken to correct errors that 
had been made. However, this method 
would prove cumbersome and unsatisfac- 
tory where literally thousands of in- 
dividual cases are involved. Conse- 
quently, the Navy Department has 


adopted a new form of discharge cer- 


tificate recently and the change has been 
officially authorized by the Secretary of 
the Navy. 

Unless a serviceman’s record is so bad 
that he must receive an unfavorable dis- 
charge then he is most certainly en- 
titled to a discharge under honorable 
conditions. He has served his country 
in its direst need and the very least we 
can do is to offer him the highest honor 
a grateful country can bestow. 

The letters referred to above are as 
follows: 

Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Bureau oF NAVAL PERSONNEL, 
Washington, D. C., January 3, 1944. 
Hon. JOHN Z. ANDERSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. Anperson: Receipt is ac- 

knowledged of your recent letter relative to 


discharges of enlisted personnel of the naval 
service. 

Three types of certificates are presently is- 
sued to enlisted personnel upon their dis- 
charge from the naval service. These three 
certificates are termed: Honorable discharge; 
certificate of discharge under honorable con- 
ditions; certificate of unfavorable discharge. 

The honorable discharge is awarded in 
three instances: 

(a) To enlisted personnel upon expiration 
of enlistment. 

(b) To individuals discharged for disability 
incurred in the line of duty and not as a 
result of their own misconduct, regardless 
of length of service. 

High marks in proficiency in rating and 
conduct must have been maintained by the 
individual concerned in both instances (sub- 
paragraphs (a) and (b) above) in order to 
qualify him (her) for honorable discharge. 

(c) To personnel discharged as a result of 
a disability incurred in line of duty and re- 
sulting from action against an organized 
enenry and not the result of own misconduct, 
regardless of previous conduct and profi- 
ciency marks and regardless of length of serv- 
ice. Any exceptional cases where the com- 
manding officer is of the opinion an honor- 
able discharge should not be given, must be 
referred to the Bureau of Naval Personnel 
for final decision. 

The certificate of discharge under honor- 
able conditions is issued for the following 
reasons, regardless of length of service: 

(a) Expiration of enlistment where the in- 
dividual’s marks in proficiency in rating and 
conduct do not warrant an honorable dis- 
charge. 

(b) Medical survey where the disability 
presented 

(1) Was not incurred in line of duty. 

(2) Existed prior to enlistment or induc- 
tion. 

(3) Was incurred in line of duty, not re- 
sult of own misconduct, but marks in pro- 
ficiency in rating and conduct are not suffi- 
ciently high to warrant an honorable dis- 
charge. 

(4) Was a result of individual’s own mis- 
conduct—in such cases character indiffer- 
ent” is awarded. 

(c) Convenience of the Government be- 
cause of erroneous induction or other reasons 
considered to be for the benefit of the Gov- 
ernment, 

(d) Own convenience in order to accept a 
commission in another branch of the armed 
forces, to accept appointment to the Military 
Academy, Naval Academy, or Coast Guard 
Academy as cadet or midshipman. 

(e) Dependency existing prior to enlist- 
ment or arising subsequent thereto only 
under extremely urgent conditions and where 
the exigencies of the service will permit. 

(f) Minors discharged in accordance with 
existing instructions based on enacted leg- 
islation. 

(g) Unsuitability by reason of— 

(1) Immaturity. 

(2) Personality defects existing prior to 
enlistment which disqualify the individual 
for naval service. 

(3) When directed by the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel for other reasons. 

(h) Inaptitude where the individual con- 
cerned has clearly demonstrated his inability 
to cope with service conditions and there is 
no evidence that he will be able to adapt 
himself to the requirements of naval life in 
the future. 

The character of discharge shown on the 
certificates of discharge under honorable con- 
ditions may be either “good” or “indifferent” 
as warranted by the record of the individual 
concerned, 

The certificate of discharge under honor- 
able conditions is now issued in accordance 
with a recent change authorized by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, in lieu of the certificate 
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of discharge previously issued “under satis- 
factory conditions.” 

The certificate of unfavorable discharge is 
issued by reason of— 

(a) Unfitness (character undesirable), 
where an individual has demonstrated total 
unfitness for retention. In this category are: 

(1) Those who repeatedly commit petty 
offenses not necessitating trial by court mar- 
tial. 

(2) Habitual shirkers. 

(3) Those of unclean habits, 

(b) Desertion without trial (character un- 
desirable). 

(c) Trial and conviction by civil authori- 
ties (character undesirable). 

(d) Fraudulent enlistment (character un- 
desirable). 

(e) Sentence of court martial: 

*(1) Bad conduct—summary court martial. 

*(2) Bad conduct or dishonorable—general 
court martial. 

*When so sentenced and the findings of 
the court martial are approved by competent 
authority. 

I trust that the foregoing will assist in the 
clarification of the types of discharges issued 
to members of the naval service and the 
reasons therefor. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. M. BLEDSOE, 
Captain, United States Navy, Director 
of Enlisted Personnel. 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL, 
Washington, D. C., January 8, 1944. 
Hon. JOHN Z. ANDERSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. ANDERSON: Referring to your 
telephone call on January 7, 1944, concerning 
recent changes in certificates of discharge 
issued enlisted men of the Navy, and supple- 
menting the Bureau’s letter of January 3, 
1944, you are advised that the types of cer- 
tificates of discharge, designated for conven- 
ience as Forms BNP 660, 661, and 662, respec- 
tively, which when reprinted will be desig- 
nated as Forms NavPers 660, 661, and 662, 
formerly bore the headings: “Honorable dis- 
charge,” “Certificate of discharge,” Dis- 
charge.” 

No change has been made in the honorable 
discharge, Form BNP 660. 

The following will illustrate changes made 
in Form BNP 661: 

Old certificate: 


“CERTIFICATE OF DISCHARGE, UNITED STATES 
NAVAL SERVICE 


“This is to certify that (name, service num- 
ber, and rating), United States (Navy or 
Naval Reserve), has this day been discharged 
from (ship or organization) and the United 
States Naval Service with (character of dis- 
charge) discharge under satisfactory condi- 
tions.” 

New certificate: 


“CERTIFICATE OF DISCHARGE UNDER HONORABLE 
CONDITIONS, UNITED STATES NAVAL SERVICE 


“This is to certify that (name, service num- 
ber, and rating), United States (Navy or Naval 
Reserve), has this day been discharged from 
(ship or organization) and the United States 
Naval Service under honorable conditions. 

Dated this —— day of —————, 19—, at 

Character of discharge, —————.” 

The heading on Form BNP 662 was changed 
from “Discharge” to “Certificate of unfavor- 
able discharge.” No other change was made 
in this certificate. 

The Bureau will be pleased to change any 
certificates to conform to the recent change 
authorized by the Secretary of the Navy upon 
request of the individual concerned. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. M. BLEDSOE, 
Captain, U. S. N., Director 
oj Enlisted Personnel. 
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Income-Tax Blanks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, the income-tax blanks prepared 
by the Treasury Department for use of 
the taxpayers of America are impossible 
to understand. It seems inconceivable 
that a group of gentlemen in the Treas- 
ury Department would deliberately con- 
coct and put into effect a blank to be 
used by the taxpayers which few tax 
experts themselves can comprehend. 
This letter by Mr. Harrison which I am 
inserting represents the thinking of a 
large section of the citizens. It is high 
time that the Treasury Department and 
this Congress begin to simplify the tax 
forms so that the ordinary individual 
can make out his return without violat- 
ing the law. 

RAVENNA, Neer., January 5, 1944. 
Mr. A. L. MILLER, Congressman, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I am in a state of col- 
lapse over the most nauseating mess of tripe 
ever spread before the American people, and 
to all appearance the United States Govern- 
ment intends to make the people take it 
and like it, threatening severe penalties for 
any neglect or failure. 

It is estimated that this sickening con- 
glomeration will be sent to 50,000,000 people 
and taxpayers. At least 50,000,000 of them 
will be stunned into silence, being unable to 
find words to express their feelings politely, 
and not in command of a brand of profanity 
sufficiently vitriolic to fit the facts. During 
the past few weeks I read with some amuse- 
ment the comments of newspapers and col- 
umnists, only to find on receiving the blanks 
that they were worse than the most vivid 
descriptions. 

While the December estimates were being 
prepared about 200 taxpayers in this com- 
munity came to me for assistance in prepar- 
ing the blanks. Most of them will return, 
limp and helpless, bearing the incompre- 
hensible set of documents now being thrust 
upon them. How can I face them? I am 
convinced that no man, sane or insane, can 
complete a set of returns with any assurance 
that they are correct. It would be a per- 
fectly safe wager at long odds that if every 
Member of the House and Senate was re- 
quired to complete a set no two of them 
would appear alike. 

It is about time for Congress to put on a 
suit of armor and tackle this problem with 
a determination to do something. As a 
first move I suggest that the colony of edu- 
cation-mad professors, theorists, and dream- 
ers be put in the guardhouse (or dog house) 
and a half dozen $75-a-month rural school 
teachers be employed to take their places. 
Then tell the teachers what you want and 
leave it to them to devise a set of forms and 
instructions that a man of ordinary intelli- 
gence will be able to understand. 

Unless something is done before another 
years rolls around I contemplate there will be 
a taxpayers strike and that many millions of 
good citizens will refuse to make a return or 
pay a tax until the rules and regulations are 
80 presented that they will know what it is 
about. 

Personally, I will not support or vote for 
any man fo relection or reelection to the 
House or Senate unless he pledges himself to 


see that some relief is found and this income- 
tax proposition presented in a sane and rea- 
sonable manner. It has progressively grown 
worse since its inception. I believe in it im- 
plicitly, but believe that this -idiotice blun- 
dering in its preparation and application 
should be brought to a close. 
Respectfully yours, 
H. HARRISON, 


Steamships and Planes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD J. WELCH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican merchant marine is one of the four 
principal arms of our national defense. 
In the development of post-war plans for 
transoceanic travel, every possible re- 
striction upon its proper expansion in 
this highly competitive international 
field of our economy should be removed. 
H. R. 3420, the Civil Aeronautics bill, 
should be amended so that it will not 
freeze the present law which places a 
severe handicap upon our merchant 
marine. 

Information at our disposal indicates 
that every competitive maritime nation 
is sanctioning the development of inter- 
national air transportation by their 
maritime interests. We must encourage 
similar development by the American 
merchant marine to successfully meet 
this competition. 

In accordance with the unanimous 
consent granted me, I include herewith 
an editorial which recently appeared in 
the San Francisco Chronicle dealing 
with this question: 


STEAMSHIPS AND PLANES 


A matter of extreme consequence to Amer- 
ican shipping after the war and to American 
overseas commercial aviation as well has been 
taken up with Congress by the Pacific Amer- 
ican Steamship Association, backed by other 
organizations interested in foreign trade. 

This is the removal of disabilities at pres- 
ent preventing steamship companies from 
operating overseas air services, even between 
the United States and its own Territories and 
possessions. 

Apparently it was not the purpose of Con- 
gress in enacting the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938 to prohibit surface carriers from par- 
ticipating in overseas aviation. The act con- 
tains no specific ban. However, language in 
it has been so interpreted by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. It is to clear up this point 
and remove any such ban that the Pacific 
American Steamship Association and others 
have petitioned Congress. 

The reasons which support this petition are 
clear. They are concerned with post-war 
maintenance of the ability of American ship- 
ping to compete with foreign shipping. They 
have to do with healthy competition in com- 
mercial aviation itself. They involve the 
question of justice to existing steamship 
companies. 

Before the war foreign countries were en- 
couraging their steamship operators to un- 
dertake air services as adjuncts to their sur- 
face carrying. This policy has not been 
abandoned abroad. Alr service can be so 
useful an adjunct to surface lines that our 
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steamship operators will be handicapped in 
competition with the foreign if they cannot 
avail themselves of aviation. 

The public advantage in healthy competi- 
tion in commercial air transport is too mani- 
fest to need much telling. It will mean on 
the oversea routes more, and more alert, 
service to the public. This movement to get 
Congress to take off the present ban on sur- 
face carriers engaging in gir service puts no 
hindrance whatever on the purely aviation 
transport companies, It will, however, give 
them competition. That will be wholesome 
and it will also be fair to the existing steam- 
ship lines which have built up the foreign 
trade and the contacts which now produce air 
business as well as surface business. There 
is no reason why a steamship company which 
has created the trade channels and developed 
the relations should be debarred from under- 
taking the resulting air business in favor of 
a brand new air company stepping in to en- 
joy a trafic for which it did not lay the foun- 
dations. . 

A case in point is the Matson line, which 
wishes to supplement its surface carrying 
between the mainland and our Pacific terri- 
tories and possessions with air service. Over 
many years the Matson line has developed 
the commerce that now produces air busi- 
ness; it has the trade contacts and relations 
and facilities to go into this business nat- 
urally. It appears to havea right to do so. It 
also appears that it would be in the public 
interest to utilize its existing contacts, rela- 
tions and facilities in this way. 

Three bills now before Congress deal with 
the Civil Aeronautics Act. Two of these, the 
Lea bill, H. R. 3420, and the Reece bill, H. R. 
3491, do not, as they now stand, meet the 
need of removing this ban on steamship 
companies engaging in air service. The Bul- 
winkle bill, H. R. 3421, specifically provides 
that nothing in the Civil Aeronautics Act 
shall be construed to prevent a steamship 
company from owning or operating air car- 
riers between the continental United States 
ana its territories and possessions, or between 

em. 

As the Lea bill appears to have the legis- 
lative right of way, the simplest thing to do 
would be to amend the Lea bill to include the 
Bulwinkle proviso. This is what is now being 
urged. It should be done, 
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Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, on the 
night of December 24 Mr. Tris Coffin, an 
outstanding news analyst, delivered an 
address over radio station WTOP which I 
think echoed the prayers of the 130,000,- 
000 people who comprise the American 
Nation. His broadcast expressed in 
meaningful and moving language the 
hope of the American people that this 
war can end with a peace that will be 
permanent and secure—a hope which 
has been strengthened by the President’s 
masterful Christmas Eve address. It is 
a pleasure and a privilege to present Mr. 
Coffin’s address for publication in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. It was as fol- 
lows: 

A few minutes ago President Roosevelt 
voiced a profound hope. A hope that men 
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have prayed for and died for through the 
es. 

8 8 his sobering Christmas Eve message, 
the President said, “I say to you that at last 
we may look forward into the future with 
real, substantial confidence that, however 
great the cost, peace on earth, good will 
toward men, can be and will be realized and 
insured.” 

He drew the outlines of a world where the 
strong will protect, but not dominate, the 
weak. A world where bullies and aggressors 
will be stopped before they can strike down 
and enslave. A world where nations will live 
together as useful citizens. 

The formation of a new world order emerges 
out of his words. The four most powerful 
nations—the United States, Great Britain, 
Soviet Russia, and China—will be, in a 
sense, the protectors and guarantors of peace. 
They will form an international force to 
patrol the world. 

But. Mr. Roosevelt strongly rejected the 
principle that so many power combines have 
fallen heir to, that the strong shall deminate 
the weak. He said emphatically that each 
small nation must have its own independ- 
ence—within those bounds to which all 
civilized peoples subscribe. 

This principle, he made clear, carries over 
into Asia, whose people have been dominated 
and ruled, both well and unwisely, by a 
succession of Oriental despots and occidental 
powers. This principle, if completely carried 
out, will be revolutionary and certainly will 
in time change the whole political and eco- 
nomic shape of the world. In Asia, the 
teeming millions have not enjoyed the bene- 
fits of mass education, free labor, or self- 
government. 

The Roosevelt doctrine for Germany will be 

approved by all those who fear so much the 
searing effects of brutal retaliation. He said 
the German people will be given the oppor- 
tunity to develop in peace as useful and 
respectable members of the European family. 
His use of the word “develop” is important. 
This is taken to mean that the complete re- 
turn of Germany to full membership in a 
world order must, of necessity, be a slow 
process of education. Mr. Roosevelt plainly 
stated that first of all the rotten core of 
nazl-ism and Prussian militarism must be 
cut out and destroyed, 

Likewise, the President said Japan must 
be completely eliminated as a potential ag- 
gressor force. He did not say how this would 
be accomplished, or what would be the fate 
of the Japanese people. This is not taken to 
mean that the problem has not been thought 
out. Instead, some experts contend that the 
time is not ripe to discuss in any more detail 
the future of Japan. 

A good many cynics will say that what Mr. 
Roosevelt said tonight was not new—that 
idealists from the time of Christ have ex- 
pressed the same hopes, but that the troubled 
world has bled and fought without interrup- 
tion. They will resign themselves to fore- 
casting that our children—now sleeping with 
happy thoughts of tomorrow—must go out 
on the battlefields a generation hence. 

The President backed up his confident pre- 
diction with some hard facts and some real 
achievements. 

Many had believed the Moscow, Cairo, and 
Teheran Conferences were not possible. Or, 
that if they were held, they would break up 
in disagreement. Those holding these views 
said it was impossible for four such divergent 

ever to hold together, As a matter 
of fact, the Germans have said it so often 
they believe the Allies will divide before the 
war is over. They, the Germans say, would 
give them the chance to win the peace. 

President Roosevelt's comments on these 
conferences is significant. He said, We had 
planned to talk to each other across the table 
at Cairo and Teheran; but we soon found we 
were all on the same side of the table. We 
came to the conferences with faith in each 


other. But we needed the personal contact, 
And now we have supplemented faith with 
definite knowledge.” 

In other words, the four major Allies have 
discovered a communion of interests that is 
stronger than their differences. And, they 
have agreed on a basic formula for meeting 
the complex political problems to come, 

Close students of American foreign policy 
credit it with a combination of realism, po- 
litical shrewdness, and idealism. The first 
two are used to win the objects of idealism. 
Some observers are comparing Mr. Roosevelt's 
handling of foreign affairs with his handling 
of social legislation in the pre-war days of 
the New Deal. 


The Shipping Outlook 
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Mr. WEICHEL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Journal of Commerce 
of January 10, 1944: 

THE SHIPPING OUTLOOK 


(By Stanley Ferguson) 
ADMIRAL LAN DS WARNING 


Admiral Land, in his talk before the United 
Nations forum on air transport last week, put 
his finger on the crux of the controversy over 
the participation of American shipping lines 
in overseas air services. He pointed out that 
if the Civil Aeronautics Board continues to 
block the establishment of integrated sea-air 
services, American operators will tend to seek 
the protection of foreign flags under which 
no such restrictions exist. 

The Admiral's warning called attention to 
something which does not seem to have been 
fully understood by those who are attempting 
to restrict ship operators to the surface of the 
ocean. Ocean shipping operations cannot be 
subject to the same sort of regulations as may 
be applied, say, to a manufacturer of fron 
castings whose chief competitors are subject 
to the same laws as apply to himself. Certain 
Government regulations may be distasteful to 
the manufacturer or the owner of a fleet of 
trucks, but they do not as a rule discriminate 
against him to the benefit of his competitors, 
as the C. A. B. seems bent upon doing in the 
case of ocean shipping lines. 

A large number of American shipping com- 
panies normally encounter their most severe 
competition from foreign-flag lines. In one 
way or another they must adjust their rates, 
echedules, and services to meet this competi- 
tion. Obviously, if they are to be subjected 
to restrictions from which their closest com- 
petitors are exempt, they can hardly be ex- 
pected to sit down now and plan for the new 
ships and services that will be required not 
only to maintain the type of merchant marine 
that national policy demands, but to provide 
employment for thousands of newly trained 
seamen and scores of the shipyards and other 
industries depending to a greater or lesser 
extent upon the size and activity of the 
American-flag cargo fleet. 

Shipowners do not have any preeminent 
rights to the air over the routes on which 
they normally operate. Many of them feel 
no need for complementary air services, and 
indicate no intention of applying for them. 
It is right and proper that the Government 
should require each applicant to demonstrate 
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the need for a new service, and his financial 
ability to keep it in operation. But it is not 
proper to assume that because, as a prac- 
tical matter, no new services can be estab- 
lished until after the war, that nothing need 
be done about the problem at present. 

A clear-cut assurance that shipowners will 
not be discriminated against when the time 
comes to establish air services is a necessary 
prerequisite to the development of sound 
post-war plans for the operation of United 
States-flag merchant ships. Until this as- 
surance is given many such plans will have 
to be held in abeyance. Congress should act 
in the matter without delay, 


The Answer 
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HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I take this opportunity to answer each of 
the very proper and pertinent questions 
asked by Malvina Lindsay in the Wash- 
ington Post under date of Monday, Jan- 
uary 10, 1944. The answer is the New 
Deal. Under the philosophy of the New 
Deal, scarcity, not plenty, has been its 
national program. It has required in- 
capacity raised to the nth degree, ex- 
tending over a period of 10 years to 
achieve the present scarcity of the 
necessities of life, and to regiment 130,- 
000,000 supposedly free citizens, Scar- 
city of feod, clothes, and other necessi- 
ties and an ever lengthening regimenta- 
tion will be the order until the New 
Deal is removed root and branch from 
the offices of government. 

Tue GENTLER SEX 
(By Malvina Lindsay) 
“I WANT TO KNOW WHY r 
AN AVERAGE HOUSEWIFE SPEAKS UP 
I want to know why about a lot of things. 


" Why is there a shortage of children’s clothing 


when we have just gone on a national shop- 
ping spree on jewelry, purses, neckwear, fancy 
lingerie, and other frippery? Why, as the 
American Home Economics Association re- 
ports, is there a great need for underwear for. 
children under 15 years of age, when $10 
hand-painted neckties and $12.50 lace- 
trimmed silk panties are available among 
Christmas luxury items? Why are children 
in Northern States in need of heavy stock- 
ings, coats, and underwear when we have 
just had a stampede for negligees and fur 
coats? 

I want to know why fabrics should be so 
sleazy; why housewives of 25 States have 
complained in the Home Economics Associa- 
tion’s survey that much yard goods is not 
worth the time and trouble of making it into 
garments; why they say they can't get outing 
flannel when black chiffon lingerie, glitter 
dresses, and 839.95 handbags have been avail- 
able for newly rich warworkers? Also, why 
if you are a size 32 you have to buy night- 
gowns, slips, etc., in size 38 so you will be 
able to get into them after the first shrinkage 
in the wash? 

I want to know why cotton goods is scarce 
in view of the fact that this country, at its 
entry in the war, had around 11,000,000 bales 
of cotton in storage and has had two bumper 
crops since. I want to know if Army, am- 
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munition and lend-lease requirements are 
taking all the cotton (and if they are that's 
all right with me) or if the labor shortage 
is responsible for lack of cotton fabrics and 
garments. ‘And if the latter is true, I want to 
know why apparently all the textile workers 
have gone to war and all the gadget makers 
been deferred. And also why people whose 
unspent money was burning holes in their 
pocketbooks have been saying they had to 
buy luxury goods because there were no 
household necessities or utility goods on the 
market. 

I want to know why, ever since Pearl Har- 
bor, we have had these constant wool scares 
with the accompanying frantic grabs of suits 
and dresses by hoarders, yet we continue to 
see “100-percent virgin wool” garments fea- 
tured each shopping season. Also, why we 
have so many cheaply made dresses with too 
much trimming, and not enough simply made 
ones without trimming. And particularly 
why designers of clothes and other wartime 
goods haven't met more effectively the chal- 
lenge of combining utility and beauty. 

I want to know why all these situations 
exist. And, if I find that it is a necessary 
part of wartime life for me to wear spangles 
this summer instead of a cotton dress, and 
to buy a lapel gadget instead of underwear 
for my children, then I will do it as patrioti- 
cally and with as good grace as possible. But 
if not, I want to know who is to blame and 
what I can do about it. I particularly want 
to know why, in the face of this Nation's 
colossal tragedy and testing, the trivia of life 
continues to be so greatly emphasized both 
in the supply of and demand for goods. 
And why, when we stand on the eve of our 
greatest battle and our greatest sacrifice, we 
are continuing to run after baubles and thus 
give the manufacturers the excuse to say they 
are providing what the public wants. 


The Butter Program 
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HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, for 
several months I have been trying to help 
particularly those people producing less 
thán 1,000 pounds of butter per month. 
I have hopes that a newly announced 
policy. concerning producers of less than 
1,000 pounds of butter per month will 
be beneficial to our smaller butter pro- 
ducers, 

War Foop ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, December 30, 1943. 
Hon. LINDLEY BecKwortH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. BeckwortH: This is in reply to 
your letter of December 3 asking three spe- 
cific questions with respect to the butter pro- 
gram. 

Your first question deals with price ceilings 
on sales of butterfat by farmers. There is no 
price ceiling on such sales. There is, of 
course, & price ceiling under which the cream- 
ery must sell butter and this limits within 
& narrow margin the price that can be paid 
the farmer for butterfat. What the cream- 
ery, in fact, does with the butter payment 
received from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation is to consider that payment as 
part of the income received for sales of but- 
ter and buy butterfat on that basis. 


The second question deals with sales of 
butter by farmers. Under the dairy feed pay- 
ment program, farmers selling butter rather 
than butterfat are paid at 80 percent of the 
butterfat rate established for the area. This 
rate is practically identical to that paid for 
butterfat, since, on the average 4 pounds of 
butterfat will make about 5 pounds of but- 
ter. 

Your third question deals with the pro- 
vision limiting R. F. C. payments to those 
producing over 1,000 pounds of butter per 
month. It is our understanding that this 
limitation was originally incorporated in 
order to eliminate the administrative expense 
incident to handling many small accounts. 
It has recently been changed, however, and 
now the producer of any quantity of creamery 
butter is eligible to make application to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation for the 
5-cent per pound subsidy payment. 

We believe this answers your questions, but 
if you need additional information on this 
subject please advise us. 

Sincerely yours, 
Grover B. HILL, 
Acting Administrator, 


Will Democracy Survive? 
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Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I am pleased 
to include a very able and very, very 
timely address by Mr. Lester Edge, an 
attorney of Spokane, Wash., delivered 
before the Spokane Bar Association De- 
cember 17, 1943. 

Mr. Edge raises many questions of 
great importance to us at this time. He 
does not ask us to agree with him—he 
does ask that we freely and frankly dis- 
cuss these questions. 

The President’s speech raises the ques- 
tions of rights and we must, it seems to 
me, decide whether rights are inalienable 
or whether they are extended by a 
patronizing government. If government 
has these rights to extend—from whence 
did they come? Certainly they had to 
come from the people themselves. 

The address of Mr. Edge follows: 

I trust no one here thinks this paper is in- 
fluenced by any political considerations, 
These are the reflections of an American who 
has been a recipient of the bounties of this 
country, appreciates his obligations, and 
views with concern the tendency of this time. 

That I am not critical of democratic ideals 
is attested by the fact that within the last 
2 years I stood at the tomb of Jefferson and 
of Jackson, and with uncovered head and 
contrite heart commended them to our Crea- 
tor and concluded with the wish that they 
were here now. 

For brevity’s sake I will read, that our 
members may have an opportunity to dis- 
cuss, if they so desire, and cordial invitation 
is extended to them to do so, particularly if 
they can throw some real light on this very 
serious matter. I will attempt to describe 
briefly the situation as I see it and endeavor 
to suggest a remedy. 

All lawyers are familiar with the type of 
government intended by the Revolutionary 
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fathers. Our Federal Constitution specifi- 
cally guarantees to every State a republican 
form of government, not a democracy, and 
specifically provided that the Constitution be 
ratified by the conventions of the States, as 
the fathers were fearful of the clamor of the 
mob and the siren voice of the demagog 
incidental to a popular vote. 

The Government thus established was not 
the type that we have today—it was a re- 
publican or representative form of govern- 
ment, intended for a republic, not a democ- 
racy, and under which the Republic operat- 
ed for more than 100 years, and during which 
time we fought successfully four wars with- 
out regimentation, canfiscation of wealth or 
dictatorship, which is the Government of the 
moment, It may not be germane to remark 
that all of these wars, with a modicum of 
sense, could have been avoided, but, like all 
wars, they were brought about by men who 
do not have to pay the supreme sacrifice. 

Under the Government of the fathers, a 
frugal and self-reliant people carved happi- 
ness for themselves and their descendants 
from the bounties of nature of this country, 
It developed a type of men and women who 
made this country great, and there wasn't 
any smooth-tongued politician trailing along 
behind them as they toiled, telling them our 
Government would take care of them if they 
loafed on the job. 

I am not impressed by the argument of 
some who speak of the great opportunities 
of the pioneers of those days, and claim that 
such opportunities do not now exist. Any 
sensible man would sooner attempt to carve 
his future, and that of his family, from the 
areas of a settled country where every foot 
of land is under private ownership, than to 
undergo the hardships of the trekking pio- 
neers who crossed the plains—and I speak 
. — some childhood memories on this sub- 
ect. 

We were a restless people, unwilling to let 
well enough alone. During the last few de- 
cades the attitude of many of our people 
toward their responsibilities in life changed, 
and the republican or representative form of 
government was practically destroyed when 
we provided for the election of Senators by 
popular rote, adopted the direct primary and 
its fellow travelers, the initiative, the refer- 
endum and recall, which introduced an almost 
pure democracy and weakened the corner- 
stones of the Government originally formed. 

In this presence I wish to apologize for 
the fact that in my youthful idealism and 
patriotism and belief in the unselfishness of 
our people, I thought these changes were 
proper. I have changed my mind. This 
system, however, would have worked satis- 
factorily had we not by the same act of its 
installation opened the door to the dema- 
gogue and the promising type of candidate 
for public office, who were quick to sense 
their opportunities to appeal to the selfish 
instincts of our people, instead of to their 
impulses of self-denial and patriotism. With 
this type of candidate came his progeny— 
the pressure groups to whom he catered. 
They have multiplied rapidly in number and 
in strength, and their demands increased 
until we have today upon our laps number- 
less crying infants looking for Government 
help and unwilling to practice self-denial, 
thrift, and industry on their own account 
and without Government help. 

The balance of power is now held by pres- 
sure groups, some of whom do not hesitate 
to strike behind the lines when we are en- 
gaged in a life-and-death struggle and the 
future of our country is tottering in the 
balance. This is at least a mild form of 
treason and should be dealt with accordingly. 

Some of these groups openly advocate the 
abandonment of the capitalistic system in 
whole or in part; but all are of one mind in 
that they generally desire to better them- 
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selves at the expense of those not in their 
particular group. 

Our sister state of Canada is closer in form 
of government to the system carved by our 
forefathers than we are. Their senators of 
the Dominion Parliament are appointed by 
the Crown. The result of it is that Canada 
has been given men that the poet might well 
have had in mind when he wrote the fol- 
lowing: 


“God give us men. The time demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and 
willing hands; 

Men of whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor; men who will not lie; 

Men who can stand before a demagogue 

And damn his treacherous flatteries without 
winking.” 


Its senators are appointed for life and con- 
stitute a balance wheel stabilizing the Do- 
minion Government, now almost bled white 
by the dogs of a war not of their making. 

The problem now confronting us is: Can 
our form of government be preserved? We 
cannot and will not change back. We must 
try to make the best of it. 

The conditions operating in this country 
today warrant the conclusion that unless 
some change is made our Government will 
fail. Whenever taxes reach the point where 
private enterprise is hopelessly unattractive, 
the average citizen -ceases to struggle, but 
starts looking for some way of eking a mere 
subsistence. That we are close to that point 
is the considered conclusion of the writer and 
of many intelligent Americans who have 
written and spoken on the subject, in addi- 
tion to the scores with whom I have come in 
contact, 

Democracy is a beautiful ideal and could 
be well sustained by an unselfish people; but 
it cannot stagger along under the load that 
has been placed upon it. It simply cannot 
bear the burden of supporting the individ- 
uals and organizations that claim to have a 
lien upon it. When a country over a period 
of many years has a form of government that 
cannot pay its way, it must be conceded to be 
unsuccessful. 

Knowing as we do that if it does fail we 
may go to something worse, common sense 
dictates that we should make every effort 
to save it. It is preferable to socialism, 
chaos, or some other condition maybe now 
unthought of. And if it does fail, and we 
have made no effort to save it, we have no one 
to blame but ourselves. I suggest the fol- 
lowing: 

First, since the greatest evils of our coun- 
try are waste, extravagance, and inefficiency 
permitted under policies that are strangling 
our Government, every good citizen must 
arise and denounce those policies and those 
who are responsible for them, until the evil 
is remedied or at least lessened as much as 
possible. We must keep the fire bell ringing 
continuously to awaken our people to the 
gravity of the situation. It is the duty of 
the people to support the Government, and 
not the Government to support the people. 

Existing waste and extravagance is shock- 
ing to any honest man, but we have seen so 
much of it that it now passes rather un- 
noticed. And it would not be so vital were 
it not sustained by borrowed money which, 
in my opinion, our Government can never 
repay and the taxpayers will not voluntarily 
raise the money to pay it. The existence of 
a war, or a depression, is less than no excuse 
for this condition—we have been through 
such before. It is not unpatriotic nor talk- 
ing politics to denounce it wherever and 
whenever we observe it. In fact the reverse 
is true and such disapproval will tell the 
world that we are proceeding on stable plans 


and doing business on a business basis. We 
miust expose the situation so vigorously that 
it will ring in the ears of those responsible 
for it wherever they turn. 

The overhead of national, State, and local 
governments must be reduced no matter 
what it entails. A large percentage of those 
now holding Government jobs must return 
to private life. Bureaus, commissions, and 
the hangers-on must be cleaned off the slate. 
If any citizen has a grievance, there are ample 
facilities for its adjustment. The present 
baneful influence is manifested everywhere 
by many defense workers now receiving wages 
so generous as never before dreamed of, and 
which enable them to save funds as against 
the day of unemployment, which is sure to 
come. But lamentably few are doing so, as- 
serting that they will be taken care of any- 
way at the public expense. These people, in 
the day of unemployment, should be con- 
fronted with the inquiry as to what wages 
they received in our war effort and what they 
did with them as bearing on their right to 
relief. 

There is no one in this gathering who does 
not know of these evils; and yet we remain 
silent for fear of being accused of hampering 
the war effort, when if we were extremely 
vocal on the subject we would be aiding the 
war effort and assisting in stabilizing our 
Government. 

Pressure groups must know that our Goy- 
ernment does not question their right to 
organize, but it will question the righteous- 
ness of their demands and, in fact, the 
demands of anyone seeking public funds. 
They should be kept away from our legislative 
halls, or at least required to register and 
file a statement of their receipts and dis- 
bursements. The citizen must know that it 
is his duty to support himself, and not the 
duty of the Government to support him, un- 
less he be indigent or unfortunate. He 
should know this himself, but if he doesn’t 
it should be made plain to him by men who 
will net mince words on the subject. 

We must attempt to eradicate the profes- 
sional office seeker who prefers a soft political 
berth to the moil and struggle incidental to 
making a precarious living suitable to his 
abilities in private life. Candidates seeking 
public office should be required to file with 
their candiacy, and it is a simple matter to do 
so, an oath that they will make no misstate- 
ments or false promises during their cam- 
paigns, and be held liable for its violation. 
This would frighten away most of the present 
crop of candidates now cluttering up the 
body politic and would make it necessary to 
call on citizens to hold public office as a 
part of their debt to society. 

Every ship must occasionally go into dry- 
dock for the cleaning off of its barnacles. 
Our ship is overdue for that operation, and 
it should be no longer delayed, war or no 
war. I believe there is a decided majority 
of our people holding this view, but they are 
unorganized. Perhaps it is time for forming 
a party or organization known as the Ameri- 
can Party, pledged to do this very thing. 
The members must have the spirit of the fore- 
fathers and pledge everything they have to 
this end and, in the language of our Decla- 
ration, pledge to each other their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honor. Every 
citizen should scan every governmental act 
that comes under his observation and ex- 
pose everything of a suspicious nature, even 
though he may occasionally be wrong. He 
should take turns at ringing the fire bell. 

I have dedicated myself as one of the bell 
ringers and will ring it on my own account, 
or on any authentic information given me, 
and feel that it is my sacred duty to do so, 
The situation is difficult, but not impossible, 
and if we do this our country will have a 
new birth of freedom. 
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Radio Broadcast by Rupert Hughes 
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OF CALIFORNIA 
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Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following radio broad- 
cast by Rupert Hughes on January 1, 
1944: 


A new word has come in with the new year, 
Since we can't have new clothes, new cars, 
new tires, new much of anything but nuis- 
ances, a new word is a nice thing. 

This word is silly enough and sharp enough 
to give a little tang to the jaded palate and 
the coated tongue that follow a New Year's 
Eve. 

Being coined by a Republican, the new 
word is naturally a bit bitter. It was coined 
by the Representative of South Dakota, Kart | 
E. Munor. It is a quaint word—“Gwibit.” It 
is made of the initials of a bureau Mr. MUNDT 
offers to the administration. 

The New Deal has just about used up our 
alphabet in finding titles for its bureaus. It 
was about driven to seeking help from the 
Russian alphabet—which has 36 letters; in- 
cluding 12 vowels, and 1 simply lovely conso- 
nant made up of SZCZ’s and pronounced 
but it can’t be pronounced. It has to be 
sneezed; and it would blow out your radio if 
I snoze it. 

One helpful book says it can be best rep- 
resented by what goes on in our language 
when the bull gets in the china shop and we 
speak of smasht china.” Cut out the “sma” 
and the “ina,” and what's left is that com- 
pound Russian consonant—sh-ch—a perfect 
letter for the bureaucrats’ latest bureau. 

But Congressman Murr prefers the 
simple word Gwibit“ made up of a not so 
imaginary group that he calls the guild of 
Washington Incompetent Bureaucratic Idea- 
Throatcutters. Those initials spell Gwibit. 
Mr. Munpt goes on: 

A Gwibit gets on the Government pay roll 
and maintains low visibility all year. The 
menace of the Gwibit is not so much from 
the standpoint of salary as the amounts of 
the people’s money he spends as agent for the 
Government. I hope that some day a song 
writer will write a song entitled “Pencil Pack- 
ing Papa, Lay That Checkbook Down.” 

But this joyous New Year's Day is no time 
to be talking of anything as empty as check- 
books. 

In gaining the new word, “Gwibit,” we are 
losing an old favorite. The President has 
asked that people stop talking about the New 
Deal, He is tired of it. 

It always was a rather strange expression. 
Politics is the only game I ever heard of in 
which one new deal could last for 11 years 
without ever moving on to the other players, 
or giving them a chance even to cut the 
cards. 

The Republicans have always said that the 
New Deal was dealt from the bottom of the 
deck and the top cards were never handed 
around at all. But those are partisan words 
and not to be taken serlously. Bitter par- 
tisans also cry that what we want is not a 
new deal but a new deck, 

We are promised just that when the war 
Is over. The four aces are to be the “four 
freedoms.” Of the suits I suppose that the 
diamonds represent lend-lease; hearts are 
brotherly love among all nations; clubs are 
for the international police force; and spades 
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are to dig the grave of the great god of war 
and bury him forever. 

But now that the New Deal is dead—and 
admits it, dead by its own request—people 
who can hardly remember back a dozen years 
have forgotten just what it was. It might 
be well to recall a few of its principles as 
proclaimed in 1932, 

Of course, a platform is not to be taken 
too seriously. It is a place to make speeches 
from, or give a show on, or dance on, and 
then depart about your real business. And 
yet the Democratic platform for 1932 did say 
these solemn words: “A party platform is a 
covenant with the people to be faithfully 
kept by the party when entrusted with power, 
and the people are entitled to know in plain 
words the contract to which they are asked 
to subscribe.” 

A covenant, a contract, these are a few of 
the pledges. Read em and weep, Or I'll 
read 'em—you weep. I quote the pledges: 

First. “An immediate and drastic reduction 
of Government expenditures by abolishing 
useless commissions and offices, consolidating 
departments and bureaus, and eliminating 
extravagance to accomplish a saving of not 
less than 25 percent, in the cost of Federal 
Government.” 

Second. “A Federal budget annually bal- 
anced within revenues.” 

Thirteenth. “A firm foreign policy includ- 
ing: Peace with all the world; no inter- 
ference-in the internal affairs of other na- 
tions.” 

“We condemn the open and covert resist- 
ance of administrative officials to every effort 
made by congressional committees to cur- 
tail the extravagant expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment.” 

Those are a few of the trump cards of the 
New Deal. They were the first cards dis- 
carded. And they have never been played. 
Uncle Sam sat down to what he supposed 
was a game of contract bridge and he lost 
his shirt before he discovered that he was 
in a game of strip poker with everything 
wild except the joker. 

There was a flurry of economy at first, con- 
sisting chiefly of a drastic cut in the benefits 
paid by veterans of the World War and the 
Spanish-American War, and a flat 10 per- 
cent cut in the pensions to Civil War vet- 
erans. 

After that the fun began. The national 
debt was doubled. The Economic Confer- 
ence was broken up. Then bureau building 
began. We were pulled out of the depression 
so rapidly that only 17 other countries beat 
us in the climb back to normal. Then came 
another depression. And then a bigger and 
better World War. 

The President ends the old year by saying 
that he'd like to drop the words “New Deal“. 
He is tired of them. That makes it unani- 
mous. The New Deal is dole. 

And yet—sometimes a player throws down 
a hand that another player could have played 
so well that he could have won the jack pot. 

The end of the war is going to leave us in 
another frightful chaos. If tHe policy of 
borrowing ourselves rich and drinking our- 
selves sober is continued, it can only mean 
chaos chaoticized, confusion worse con- 
founded. 

What if the Republicans—or some new 
party—should take up that New Deal and 
really deal it? It reads pretty well when you 
look at it again in its virginal beauty un- 
sullied by trial. Look at the promises again. 
Read ‘em and hope. I quote again: 

“We advocate an immediate and drastic 
reduction in governmental expenditures by 
abolishing useless commissions and offices, 
consolidating departments and bureaus and 
eliminating extravagance.” 

“Maintenance of the national credit by a 
Federal budget annually balanced on the 
basis of accurate executive estimates within 
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revenues raised by a system of taxation levied 
on the principle of ability to pay * .“ 

“A sound currency to be preserved at all 
hazards * * . Unemployment and old- 
age insurance under State laws. A 
firm foreign policy including no interfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of other nations 
+ * continuous publicity of political 
contributions and expenditures * * *.” 

“We condemn the improper and excessive 
use of money in political activities. 
We condemn the open and covert resistance 
of administrative officials to every effort made 
by congressional committees to curtail the 
extravagant expenditure of the government.” 

Those were the words of 1932. Somebody 
ought to give thematrial. The results might 
be surprising—especially to those who issued 
the proclamation and promptly forgot it. 

On this New Year's Day, let us turn to 
something cheerful. If we cast our eyes far 
enough back and very swiftly, not even 
glancing at the intervening landscape, we 
can see how far we have come. We can take 
courage for the heavy climb ahead of us— 
up out of the bloody valleys of death of this 
red war, up over the mountains of debt still 
growing in front of us faster than we climb. 

We might look back to January 1, 1775. 
Then there was no United States—merely a 
cluster of Thirteen Colonies, united only in 
their hatred of taxation by a central govern- 
ment—a hatred that still glaws in the Ameri- 
can heart. We have never been schooled in 
the foreign ideology that the government 
gives and the government takes away—and 
only what it has given. 

In 1775, Patrick Henry made eloquent 
speeches. 

“Give me liberty or give me death” and 
things like that; yet John Adams said: 

“At the Virginia Convention, Colonel 
George Washington of Virginia made the 
most eloquent speech that ever was made. 
Says he: ‘I will raise 1,000 men, subsist them 
at my own expense, and march, myself at 
their head, for the relief of Boston.’” 

On January 1, 1775, nobody had ever seri- 
ously mentioned the word “independence.” 
January 1, 1776, found a ragtag army drawn 
up around Boston. July 4, 1776, we declared 
for independence. Then came defeat after 
defeat, disaster and disintegration. On 
Christmas 1776, Washington made a surprise 
come-back at Trenton. 

January 1, 1777, began hopefully, but Jan- 
uary 1, 1778, found Washington’s men at 
Valley Forge, part of them still without shel- 
ter. Thirty-five hundred of that little army 
were barefoot and otherwise naked. When 
Washington followed the troops to Valley 
Forge, he traced their march by the red foot- 
prints their naked, bleeding feet left in the 
snow of the icy roads. 

The soldiers had no blankets, little food, 
little medicine. Their horses died of starva- 
tion in such numbers as to menace what 
little health the sick and freezing soldiers 
had. When they found supplies, they har- 
nessed themselves to the wagons with grape- 
vines and often, dragging the wagons up a 
little hill, fell on their faces and were too 
weak to rise. 

Those were the men who built this Re- 
public. George Washington wrote at that 
time: “Naked and starving as they are, we 
cannot enough admire the incomparable par 
tience and fidelity of the soldiers.” 

All his life he begged his people and pos- 
terity to avoid permanent alliances with 
other nations. That warning was never so 
much needed as now. 

It is not isolationism to keep our Republic 
intact and separate. We have never prac- 
ticed true isolation. From our earliest days 
we had foreign trade. We had to import 
nearly everything except food, When the 
Revolution broke we had almost no factories. 
We did not even make woolen garments, At 
Valley Forge Capt. Allen McLane’s brave cav- 
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alry was dressed in uniforms made out of 
his own table linen and sheets. They bad 
no overcoats, Our generals came out to 
drill in their bathrobes. 

It was to Valley Forge that the first news 
came of the French alliance. The Spanish 
sent an agent there and we were soon allied 
with Spain. We had the friendship of other 
nations and borrowed money and supplies 
from them. 

Our poor little 13 ragged colonies were be- 
friended by the vast and wealthy Russian 
Empire. And now we are saving the Rus- 
sian Soviets in their effort to drive the in- 
vader from their soil. When the Scharn- 
horst was sunk last week, she was attacking 
a convoy protected by the British Navy—a 
convoy of American supplies—more of those 
thousands of planes, thousands of tanks, tens 
of thousands of trucks, tons on tons of mu- 
nitions and food we have been pouring into 
Russia by way of the Arctic and the Tropics. 

It is glorious to look back to those January 
firsts. How far we have come! How marvel- 
ously we have prospered by following the 
paths mapped out for us by our founding 
fathers! 

Yet now there are those who counsel us to 
throw overboard all that wisdom and heroism 
and achievement, all the grandeur and the 
power and the freedom of our Nation; dump 
them into an international caldron of toil 
and trouble and let them bubble away. 

We have best helped other nations by first 
helping ourselves. Their hope is our 
strength. 

We are fighting all over the world to crush 
a malignant power in Europe and another 
in Asia that threatened our freedom and our 
very existence. We are saving ourselves and 
the world. After the inevitable victory, are 
we to settle down in Europe and Asia and 
Africa and meddle with the affairs of every 
people under the sun? 

As always in our history, there are Ameri- 
cans trying to goad us into an international 
merger. In 1776 they wept at the Declara- 
tion of Independence. They wanted us to 
stay in the British Empire. Now they want 
us to join in a federation of the world. Ac- 
cording to them, an isolationist is one who 
tries to keep his beloved country aloof from 
the whirlpool at the foot of the cliff and a 
reactionary is one who believes in keeping a 
bridle and a bit on a horse and a good set of 
brakes on a car. 

At the edge of a precipice it is not progress 
or love of mankind to plunge forward into 
the quicksands of world politics. It is a time 
for jamming on the brakes and going into 
reverse—getting back to the great highway 
of Americanism—and continuing on the road 
that began on the way to Valley Forge and 
went on from there. There were bloody foot- 
prints on that highway. Our men are shed- 
ding American blood again all about this one 
world. But they must come home to one 
Nation indivisible, inseparable, and indissol- 
uble in any pandemonium of all the devils in 
all the peoples. 

May all our New Years find us united as the 
forever United States of America under the 
Stars and Stripes forever. 


As of Today 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
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remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following article by Cecil B. Dickson, 
from the Binghamton Press: 
AS OF TODAY 
(By Cecil B. Dickson) 


WasHIncTon.—Our third Christmas in our 
Second World War comes Saturday. 

Thousands of families will sit down to a 
turkey-laden table to feast in the observance 
of the birth of Christ. 

There will be millions of vacant chairs at 
these tables. 

Many of the chairs never again will be 
occupied by a beloved son or father. 

It may be many Christmases before the 
rightful owners of millions of the chairs can 
occupy them again. 

The first war Christmas was observed un- 
der the shotk of disaster and defeat at Pearl 
Harbor. 

The second war Christmas was observed 
with restraint and hope of victory within the 
year. 

Now the third—a war boom Christmas—is 
upon us and victory still is far away. 

Something has happened to our people in 
the past year. 

The willingness to sacrifice diminished to 
the vanishing point. 

The spirit of volunteer service lessened. 

Necessary war restraints, themselves actu- 
ally only minor irritations, developed into 
major political issues on the home front, 

With our men fighting and dying in far off 
jungles, in the frozen north, the blistering 
African heat, over death-strewn Europe, in 
frigid Atlantic and torpid Pacific waters, our 
people seemed to forget that unless we win 
this war, peace never will be restored for us. 

The picture of America on this third war 
Christmas is disgraceful. 

It is one of selfishness, greed, and disunity. 

Workers are striking or are threatening to 
stage strikes that may wreck our own war 
effort, at least prolong the war and cause the 
needless death of thousands of our young 
men. 

Certain businessmen are fighting, not for 
victory, but for blood money in war profits. 

Reformers and long-hairs in the Govern- 
ment are trying to use the war to gain their 
selfish ends, to destroy the very government 
for which our boys are fighting. 

Farmers are clamoring for higher prices, 
labor for higher wages, both of which may 
destroy the Nation through inflation. 

Politicians are being dishonest in their 
statements and actions for political ad- 
vantage. 

Mr. and Mrs. Average American Citizen are 
spending money like it was something to 
dispose of before the day of judgment. 

They stand in line for hours to buy a bottle 
of liquor. They brag about getting meat, 
gasoline, and stockings from the black 
marketeers. 

It is useless to try to pin the blame for this 
condition. 

We all are to blame. 

For One reason or another, be it lack of 
love for our country or because we are inured 
to shock, we have failed and allowed our 
leaders to fail to face our and their respon- 
sibility. 

We let our leaders in Government mis- 
understand our true feelings. When they 
were so incapable of understanding and so 
lacking in perception of cur willingness to 
sacrifice, we all lost. 

Instead of bowing in humility at this third 
war Christmas, we are crassly materialistic in 
our celebration. 

Another Christmas comes in 1944. 

Much will transpire before then because the 
fortunes of war are imponderable. Reverses 
always are conceivable. 

We cannot expect that there will be peace 
oe and good will to men by Christmas 


A million American boys may lie under the 
sod of foreign flelds. 

Forces of organized dissatisfaction that are 
working so hard for selfish gain in this coun- 
try may have us in the throes of uncontrol- 
lable inflation, 

Our political leadership may be changed as 
well as that of our allies and our enemies. 

All men must pass, and change is inevit- 
able. 

Our gocd fortune in this war may leave us. 

We all may be ferced to suffer as have the 
families of 131,000 fallen men. 

We may yet feel the pinch of hunger, the 
breath of danger, and the silence of death. 

But whatever may happen, my greatest 
hope is that before next Christmas we Amer- 
icans engender a love for our great Nation— 
a love so strong that it will prevent us as well 
as our enemies from destroying that which 
God and our forefathers gave us. 


Message of Gov. Henry F. Schricker in 
Regard to the Freight Rate Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, by unani- 
imous consent I present for printing in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a statement 
recently made by Gov. Henry F. Schrick- 
er, of Indiana, dealing with the inter- 
territorial freight rate controversy 
which has caused so much agitation 
lately. The Governor’s statement is so 
eminently fair, I think it should be read 
by everybody. It is as follows: 


I understand that the primary purpose of 
this conference is to consider the freight-rate 
problem now pending before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and Congress. I am 
aware that there has been much publicity 
about this question and that the Governors 
of some of the States of certain sections of 
our country have obtained Nation-wide pub- 
licity by writing articles and making speeches 
about how their particular section or State 
has been abused as a result of improper 
freight-rate charges. 

There have been in some instances, I am 
afraid, some rather veiled threats about what 
might happen in the event the Interstate 
Commerce Commission does not decide this 
controversy in the manner that certain sec- 
tions of the country want it decided. In ad- 
dition there has been introduced in Con- 
gress several bills which, if passed, would re- 
sult in throwing freight-rate fixing into the 
lap of Congress, there to become a political 
football to be kicked around by sectional and 
political logrollers.: 

I recognize that the fixing of proper freight 
rates is a very complicated procedure. It re- 
quires much study and long association with 
the problem to clearly understand the me- 
chanics of fixing freight rates and to deter- 
mine whether or not any given rates are just 
and proper. Naturally my duties as Governor 
and the duties of any other Governor permit 
little time to make a study and to acquire 
sufficient knowledge on the subject to discuss 
it with authority and understanding. Of 
necessity the problem must be left to others. 

I recognize, however, that it is a very im- 
portant problem. A recent report of the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board tells us that 
the annual freight bill of the Nation is 
$20,000,000,000. This constitutes one of the 
largest single items of expense in our na- 
tional economy. I am well aware that there 
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are those who feel that the present freight 
rates give certain advantages to certain sec- 
tions of the country with resulting disadvan- 
tages to others. If that is true, it should be 
corrected. I am certain that you all agree 
with me that our section of the country 
wants no advantage in the form of more 
favorable freight rates over any other section. 
On the other hand, no other section of the 
country should desire or receive any advan- 
tage in freight rates over our section, 

It seems to me that the only proper way 
to equalize freight charges in the various 
territories and sections of our country is to 
leave the matter to the sound discretion of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, to be 
determined by that Commission after proper 
hearings and the assembling of all the facts 
involved. This important agency of our Na- 
tional Government has been in existence for 
many years and has rendered a very valuable 
service throughout its existence. I doubt if 
any Federal agency is more highly respected 
than the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
It has always tried to be fair and insofar as 
I know its integrity has never been ques- 
tioned. It certainly can be depended upon, 
therefore, to act fairly and judiciously in 
the controversy which now exists. It cer- 
tainly is most improper to attempt to bludg- 
eon or threaten this Commission into decid- 
ing a controversy in favor of any particular 
section, or the way that any particular sec- 
tion wants it decided, by threats of political 
recrimination and the stripping of authority 
in the event the decision is not what some 
people and sections desire. 

This attempt to influence the jury, so to 
speak, should not be tolerated in our na- 
tional life. It tends to create sectionalism 
and disunity at a time when national unity 
is most important. I urge this conference, 
therefore, to go on record and say to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that as far 
as we are concerned, we want no special 
privileges. If any inequalities exist which 
favor us, then they should be corrected. If 
any inequalities exist to the detriment of our 
section of the country, they should likewise 
be corrected. The determination, however, 
of whether or not there are any inequalities 
should be based upon the evidence and not 
upon pressure exerted by any section or 
group. If this matter is handled in this 
way, then I have every faith, as I am sure 
you have, in a proper solution of the prob- 
lem, by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, 

I think it might be proper to mention that 
the States represented by this conference 
have a very important task confronting them 
after this war is over. There is unquestion- 
ably a greater concentration of labor engage’ 
in war work in the North and East than 
in any other section. This places upon in- 
dustry and government in this section a 
special obligation in the post-war readjust- 
ment period, to see that this labor is prof- 
itably employed in industries with the least 
possible dislocation or relocation of the peo- 
ple involved. 

Freight rates will play a very important 
part in the post-war readjustment. While 
we do not ask or desire any advantage in 
freight rates, we should, at the same time, 
endeavor to see that we do not suffer any 
disadvantage because the results of improper 
or disadvantageous freight rates for our sec- 
tion would make the problem of post-war 
readjustment in this highly industrialized 
section all the more difficult. I mention this 
because it is just one more reason why the 
freight-rate problem should be left up to a 
fair and impartial tribunal such as the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to settle, free 
from any undue pressure from any group or 
section of our country. 

In closing, therefore, let me urge upon you 
to use whatever influence you may have to 
see that this problem is settled fairly and 
judiciously by a tribunal which has dealt suc- 
cessfully with such questions for many years, 
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Tolerance—The Keystone of Americanism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DAVID I. WALSH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 12 (legislative day 
of Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recor a timely address, entitled “A New 
Year's Message—Tolerance, the Key- 
stone of Americanism”, delivered by the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. CHAVEZ] 
over station WMAL, Washington, D. C., 
on the National Forum program, Decem- 
ber 27, 1943. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Across the years of my public life, the idea 
has often occurred to me that the foundation 
stones of the Christmas spirit are to a very 
great extent made of the same elements as 
those upon which the founding fathers so 
solidly set the Declaration of Independence, 
the Constitution, and the Bill of Rights. No 
American should ever forget the forces re- 
sponsible for the coming of the Pilgrims to 
these shores, or of the social, political, and 
economic injustices of the Old World from 
which issued every subsequent stream of 
immigration to our benevolent hills and 
valleys. The relative absence of opportunity 
to rise in the economic order; the lack of 
occasion to advance in public service; the 
nonexistence of a spiritual order allowing for 
the worshiping of God in harmony with the 
individual conscience; racial antagonisms 
conceived in narrowness of mind and per- 
sonal greed and satisfied in the halls of 
human tears, suffering, misery, and death; 
all of these are the constituent features of 
those backgrounds intimately and directly 
responsible for the steady flow of men, 
women, and children to our shores, seeking 
in our America that peace and contentment 
symbolized by the immortal declaration that 
the Creator has endowed all men with the 
right to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” 

In line with the experience of every Amer- 
ican, I have been a disturbed witness to all 
forms of human intolerance; to a form of 
conduct which has been so aptly described 
as “man’s inhlmanity to man.” In my 
studied opinion, it is absolutely impossible 
to think of a condition more contrary, or 
more categorically opposed to the very 
essence, the veritable marrow, of our form 
of government, than intolerance, be it racial, 
religious, political, social, or economic. In 
other terms, I cannot reconcile myself to 
the possibility of a really solid American lift- 
ing a finger, raising a hand, penning a word, 
or voicing a thought in conscious support of 
the hideous forces of intolerance, the poison- 
ous fangs of which our fathers came here to 
escape. 

During this Christmas season, which be- 
yond the semblance of a doubt is in the midst 
of the most critical period of the history of 
the Republic, it behooves every American to 
ponder the values of our form of government, 
and to make every effort to strengthen and 
perpetuate the principles of real American- 
ism, unsoiled by the dirt of narrowness, 
prejudice, and hypocrisy. 

In our America homes have been built, 
children reared, and life enjoyed by men of 
every nation, of every color, and of every 
religious and political inclination. The sons 
and daughters of American colonials and Eu- 


ropean immigrants today grace every field of 
worthy endeavor, and all have contributed 
to the formation of that magnificent struc- 
ture which we call America. From Maine to 
California, from the Dakotas to the Gulf, in 
the Pacific, Eurcpean, and Asiatic theaters 
of war, the muster rolls of American armies 
and battle fleets are honored with the names 
of every breed of men, all serving their God 
and their country so that your children and 
mine may live to enjoy the blessings of a just 
and honorable world. Colin Kelly reached 
the heights of heroism in the Philippines; 
James Patrick Devereux and his men fought 
to the death on Wake Island; Doug Munro 
led the Coast Guard boats sent to rescue ma- 
rines from a beleaguered beach at Guadal- 
canal; Art Wermuth was a “one-man army” 
at Bataan; Dan Deleo led his squad for 
3 weeks behind the German lines in Tunisia; 
Aram Parunack was the world’s first pilot to 
land and take off from Greenland's treach- 
erous icecap; Joe Martinez died on Attu with 
his white-hot gun still at his blood-scaked 
shoulder; Myer Levin, William Chang, Alex 
Betlejewski, and George Lamptropoulos gave 
their lives on various battlefields, so reads an 
endless list of American boys sweating, fight- 
ing, and dying for America; boys whose peo- 
ple came from every nook of creation but a 
few years ago to seek a decent place in which 
to ply their honest labors. I am quite cer- 
tain that in the fox holes of Guadalcanal, 
Tarawa, Tunisia, and Bataan our boys did 
not stop to inquire into the name, com- 
plexion, racial precedence, religious faith, or 
political or labor affiliations of their com- 
panion. These superficialities faded into in- 
significance in the face of that greater cate- 
gory to which they all belonged: Americans 
facing an enemy which would destroy their 
homes, their institutions, and their hallowed 
ideologies. . 

It is a comparatively simple task to deter- 
mine whether a man is an American or 
whether he only pins this label on himself 
to be used as a megaphone for his personal 
aggrandizement. The tenets established by 
the founders of the Republic are as plain in 
the language in which they are expressed as 
they are high-principled and just in their 
conception. Either a man believes in them 
or he does not. Our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and our Constitution and our Bill 
of Rights were not formulated with the idea 
that each citizen could add to or detract 
from these documents as his individual whims 
and prejudices might suggest. The substance 
of these precious papers are the fruits of 
calm and placid intellects unruffied by the 
stresses and strains of small and degrading 
motives; and anyone who does not live up to 
their sum and substance is not worthy of the 
name American. 

We are all familiar with the consistency 
with which racial, religious, and economic 
strife manifest themselves in our country. 
It cannot be denied that all of this is the 
illegitimate offspring of the prejudice of one 
racial or economic group against another 


whose color, creed, or idea happens to differ 


from its own. It has been stated often that 
prejudice flows in the blood of humankind, 
and there are many so-called practical men 
who adhere to the argument that because we 
have never been free of it, we never will. 
With every consideration for the difficulties 
involved in running contrary to human na- 
ture, I will never become wedded to the 
notion that these conditions will ever pre- 
vail. To me this is a negative, a defeatist 
philosophy, which admits that we might as 
well continue, and thus nurture, our inborn 
evil traits and give up all hope for a better 
human order. In the face of all obstacles, I 
will persevere in pleading for tolerance; toler- 
ance of one racial group for another; toler- 
ance of organized labor with regard to the 
processes of organized business and industry; 
tolerance of one religious faith toward an- 
other which may be a system apart; toler- 
ance of the so-called practical businessman 
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for the ideas and efforts of the legislator; and 
tolerance of the legislator for the oft-labeled 
impracticality and idealism of the academ- 
ician. We cannot avoid the circumstance 
that all of the groups referred to, taken as a 
whole, constitute the life-giving elements of 
our American way of life. Remove any one 
and America will be different. So long as the 
progress of our great country has brought 
about the existence of these political, social, 
and economic factors, it is nothing other 
than common sense that we should all plead 
for the maintenance of harmonious relations 
between them; this, if we are to witness the 
steady progression of our American institu- 
tions toward the sacred goals envisioned by 
the framers of our Constitution. 

Do we believe in our form of government 
or do we not? Certainly every literate Amer- 
ican is, or should be, familiar with the con- 
tent and meaning of our Declaration of In- 
dependence, our Constitution, and our Bill 
of Rights, We should all thank God for the 
fact that across the years of our history the 
really great men and women which America 
has produced did believe in these documents. 
This truth explains the hard-won but steady 
progress of our American institutions; I say 
hard-won progress because those giants who 
were and always are in the vanguard of 
American civilization have dragged behind 
them, by dint of sweat and suffering, the 
ugly chains of prejudice and intolerance at- 
tached to them by those self-labeled Amer- 
icans whose personal interests have blinded 
them to what was best for the Nation. 

The greatness of your America and mine 
has stemmed from the infinite variety of its 
backgrounds. Its greatness in the future 
will depend upon our willingness and de- 
termination to live together in harmony, in 
Peace, and in understanding. This is the 
core of my plea to my fellow Americans dur- 
ing this holy season; this is the foundation 
upon which I beseech the citizenry of our 
land to strain every moral and spiritual sinew 
toward the projection of the spirit of Christ- 
mas, the spirit of the Christian tradition, 
into the difficult years which lie ahead; ali 
of this so that our children and our chil- 
dren’s children may be able to look upon an 
America bathed not only in the comfortable 
warmth of God's sunlight, but also in that 
contentment of mind and spirit which can 
only flow from the dominance of true broth- 
erhood as embraced by the Christian ideal of 
peace on earth and good will toward men, 


Operation of Air Transport Business by 
American Shipping Companies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD J. WELCH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 12, 1944 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, under in- 
terpretations placed upon the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, the American mer- 
chant marine was placed in a dangerous 
position in meeting competition from 
foreign shipping interests. In the con- 
Sideration of H. R. 3420, that danger 
must be removed. 

H. R. 3420 should be amended to pro- 
vide that nothing in section 408 of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended, shall be construed to prevent 
or restrict American steamship com- 
panies from engaging in air commerce. 
Other friendly maritime nations with 
whose shipping interests the American 
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shipping companies must compete are 
being encouraged in the development of 
air service in conjunction with their sur- 
face shipping. 

In accordance with the unanimous 
consent granted to me to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and include therein an 
article which appeared in the Financial 
News, London, England, on November 26, 
1943, attention is invited to the follow- 
ing, which reports the action of Mr. Jus- 
tice Bennett in the Companies Court, 
authorizing the Blue Star Line, Ltd., to 
amend its articles of incorporation to 
permit it to engage in air service: 


BLUE STAR Am Powers To BE LIMITED TO SHIP- 
PING ROUTES— CHANGE IN OBJECTS APPROVED 
EY COURT 


Mr. Justice Bennett, in the Companies 
Court yesterday, permitted an alteration in 
the objects of the Blue Star Line, Ltd., to 
enable the company to operate an air trans- 
port business in connection with its ship- 
ping business. He would not permit the 
company to carry on a separate air business. 

Blue Star Line is one of the five compa- 
nies concerned in the formation, announced 
in the Financial News on November 2, of a 
separate company for the purpose of operat- 
ing air services between the United King- 
dom, the Continent, and South America. 
The other four are Royal Mail, Pacific Steam 
Navigation, Booth Steamship Co., and Lam- 
port & Holt. 

At the time of the announcement of the 
formation of a separate company by the five 
companies mentioned, it was added that the 
routes proposed were on those on which the 
companies already ran sea services. The air 
services would be complementary, affording 
passengers a choice of air or sea journeys. 

Yesterday's hearing began when Mr. Bow- 
yer, counsel for the company, outlined the 
proposed alteration. The judge pointed out 
that under the memorandum the company 
would be able to carry on the air business 
as a separate business entirely. What had 
been proved, however, was that the air busi- 
ness could be conveniently added to the ship- 
ping business. 

COMPANY'S INTENTION 

Mr. Bowyer said it was not the company’s 
intention to carry on a separate air busi- 
ness. But, he submitted, the proposed altera- 
tion was within the power of the appropriate 
section if the company at some later stage 
wished to carry on an independent air busi- 
ness, 

Mr. Justice Bennett said he did not see 
why, in confirming the alteration, he should 
not put the company upon terms to alter the 
objectionable clause. Unless people could be 
made to realize that it did not pay they 
would continue to do it, and he thought it 
was time it was stopped. 

Mr. Bowyer read an affidavit in which it 
was stated that the company at present car- 
ried on an extensive shipping business with 
considerable success. The airplane would 
play an increasingly important part in the 
affairs of the nation and the world, and if 
shipping companies were to hold their own 
they must be prepared to carry on air trans- 
port in all parts of the world. 


MR. JUSTICE BENNETT'S VIEWS 
Mr. Justice Bennett said the way the com- 
pany's resolution was framed would enable 
it to carry on a separate air business. He 
thought it should be limited to the establish- 
ing, carrying on, and running of air trans- 
port business in connection with the ship- 
ping business. He would confirm the altera- 
tion of objects subject to an addition being 
made to the resolution that the air trans- 
port business should be carried on in con- 

junction with the shipping business. 


Better Treatment for Our Veterans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 12, 1944 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am including an 
excerpt from a very interesting talk on 
January 10 by Mr. Thomas Dorgan, clerk, 
superior court, Suffolk County, Mass., at 
a meeting in Boston of the Veterans of 
Old Dorchester Post, No. 65, of the 
American Legion: 


There is no question about the disability 
of any fighting man who has lost a part of 
his body—arm, leg, foot, hand, eye, or ear— 
or who has been disfigured in battle or war 
accidents. 

Before the fighting man leaves the hospi- 
tal, the examining doctors should be re- 
quired to pass on his disabilities. Papers 
should be sent out from the hospital to 
Washington. 

A special division should be established 
at every veterans’ hospital for this purpose. 

No veteran who has lost parts of his body 
or been dismembered should be required to 
make trips to veterans’ bureaus after his dis- 
charge from the military hospital, for ex- 
aminations and for filling out additional 
papers. 

His disabilities were self-evident at the 
time he was at the military hospital. The 
facts of battle speak for themselves. 

When he is discharged from the military 
hospital, his mind should not be troubled 
with the details of red tape, worry about 
making out his claims for disabilities. 

The Nation owes this service to the fight- 
ing men who have come out of battle bearing 
scars that will endure to the grave. 

The practice of requiring disabled men 
to make claims at veterans’ bureaus after 
their discharge from the military hospital is 
cruel, senseless, and inhumane. 

Because it has always been that way does 
not mean that it should continue to be done 
in the old, stupid, ineffectual, inefficient way. 

Imagine what it will be at the end of the 
war when there will be untold thousands of 
wounded men discharged from hospitals. 

The veteran of the battle should have the 
comfort of knowing that the moment after 
his discharge from the military hospital his 
just claims for his physical sacrifices will be 
given prompt action. 

He must not feel that he fs penniless until 
he is able to visit a veterans’ claim bureau 
and appeal for compensation. 

1. Any veteran incapacitated in the line of 
duty should be cared for before he is re- 
leased to the Veterans’ Bureau. For instance, 
a soldier partly cured should not be forced 
out of the Army. He should be given treat- 
ment in the Army until he is cured, or until 
the doctors say he can’t be treated any more. 
In this way the soldier would still receive 
his Army pay and not be in his home a 
pauper, with his family being forced to strain 
their meager finances to support him. The 
Army has a solemn and sacred duty to care 
for these wounded men. The public has a 
solemn responsibility to make sure that the 
Government is not allowed to mistreat these 
men. Sending them home only half cured is 
mistreating them. 

2. When a soldier or sailor is released from 
the hospital, he should be given not only his 
fare home but the transportation. As it is 
now, sailors, for instance, released in San 
Diego have to get their own tickets. When 
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they can't get reservations on the trains, they 
are forced to use some of their fare money 
for food and lodging. Then, of course, they 
haven't got the fare home, 


The Legion and 1944 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 12, 1944 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my own remarks, I 
am inserting in the Recorp a New Year’s 
radio address given by John Towle over 
Station WIBW on the American Legion 
program, January 2. Mr. Towle, of To- 
peka, is the department historian of the 
Kansas Department of the American Le- 
gion, a member of the National Reem- 
ployment Committee of the Selective 
Service, a grand knight of the Knights 
of Columbus, and a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the State association 
of county assessors. I find this address 
of so much interest that I am extending 
it here for the benefit of many others: 


A new year was ushered in less than 24 
hours ago—perhaps not so gayly as in past 
years because we all realized the immensity 
and the seriousness of the problems confront- 
ing us; we paused to contemplate what the 
future has in store—we cannot predict that 
1944 will bring us victory on the many for- 
eign ‘fronts on which our boys are fighting, 
but as to whether we win the victory on 
the home front, before the new year, which 
is still in swaddling clothes, dies on next 
December 31, the victory or defeat will be 
known. 

We will do all in our power to have our 
boys at home with us next Christmas, but 
the enemy, despite our every effort, may not 
be entirely subjugated by that time; however, 
the coming months will say as to whether 
we have done our part to achieve victory at 
home. The year 1944 will be momentous in 
the history of our country. 

The American Legion Magazine for Decem- 
ber quoted editorially with complete approval 
from the Indianapolis News as follows: 

“The time has come for the people of the 
United States to ask whether their Govern- 
ment intends to keep on playing Santa Claus 
to the world. American foreign policy is 
becoming a joke all over the world. The war 
aim of every one of the Allies, except the 
United States, has been made clear. Britain 
is fighting for its empire. Winston Churchill 
has made no bones about that. And even 
though many Americans disagree with his 
insistence on empire, they have applauded 
his forthrightmess and candor. Russia is 
fighting not only for her national independ- 
ence, but for buffer states. China is cut to 
do away with extraterritorial rights for all 
time. The Netherlands is looking toward the 
restoration of empire. The Free French 
movement is pinned to the reestablishing of 
the French colonial empire. Every one of 
America’s Allies knows what it wants and 
what it is fighting for. And yet the United 
States keeps on insisting on paying the major 
share of the bills, on providing the food and 
the equipment and the manpower for some 
vague freedoms which eyen to stanch liberals 
seems empty in view of the administration's 
actions in certain diplomatic situations. Is 
it true that the United States is fighting for 
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the empires of its allles? Is this Nation's 
manpower to die for the conquering of some 
other power's colonial territory? Are Ameri- 
can taxpayers to pay for the establishing of 
some other nation’s trade routes? 

“What, then, is the United States foreign 
policy? Is it to establish freedoms all over 
the world that this Nation has not yet ob- 
tained for itself?” 

These are the issues which will be settled, 
and I believe, definitely and decisively this 
year. Legionnaire Clif Stratton, of the 
Capital’s Washington Bureau, on Christmas 
Day, quoted the following from an address of 
Malcolm McDermott, Duke University, North 
Carolina. 

“I can think of nothing more cruelly de- 
ceitful than to tell the American youth on 
the battle fronts, that they are fighting for 
democracy, if in reality they are to return to 
be governed by a brand of German national 
socialism. We ought to let them know what 
they are fighting for. The guise in which 
the movement is being clothed in this coun- 
try would be ludicrous, were it not for the 
tragedy of the thing. The entire process of 
putting the citizens in a governmental 
strait jacket is constantly called liberalism. 
A liberal government, properly defined, is one 
which leaves its citizens to develop their 
own capacities and resources, to learn by 
their own mistakes, and to control their earn- 
ings. Do we now want to abandon our sys- 
tem of government and turn to one that has 
wrought unhappiness and disaster to every 
people who have trfed it?” 

These are serious thoughts—we have a 
decision to make this year which will not 
only vitally affect each and every one of us 
but the entire future of our country—we will 
either demand a return to the Constitution 
or will repudiate the founders of our coun- 
try. We will either follow the advice of such 
outstanding legionnaires as Alf M. Landon, 
Harry H. Woodring, and Andrew F. Schoeppel 
or we will accept the fate of regimentation 
of practically every other country of the 
world, 

My faith in the love of freedom and liberty, 
that is inherent in every American, assures 
me that we will take the only-course cpen 
to us—I am confident that the 130,000,000 
Americans will not repudiate the Father of 
our Country and the other champions of our 
Nation which made it great. In our fight at 
home to preserve our democracy, every man 
and woman who does not join, is aiding its 
destruction. Good citizens are recognizing 
this in ever-increasing numbers; there may 
be a few misguided citizens and partisans 
with bad public records to defend, who charge 
that to criticize in time of war impedes the 
war effort, aids the enemy, and is therefore 
disloyal, That blanket indictment is sup- 
posed to muffle all criticism but it does not 
deceive any thinking citizen. 

Abraham Lincoln had this to say: 

“It isn’t only the right of the citizen, but 
it is his duty to criticize the administrators 
of government in wartimes as well as peace- 
times when, in his opinion, the administra- 
tors are doing things inimical to or destruc- 
tive of our Government.” 

I therefore appeal to all my fellow citizens 
to awaken to the dangers confronting us— 
hundreds of millions of human beings live in 
a spiritual and physical enslavement in 
which fear is the dominant psychological 
characteristic. What we forget is that most 
of these enslaved human beings once were 
free. They once published and read news- 
papers and magazines and books of their own 
choice. They once worshipped God accord- 
ing to the dictate of their own conscience 
without persecution. All of us can remember 
a free France, a free Germany, a free Italy. 
It seems only yesterday when the news dis- 
patches from these countries described not 
less, but more, liberty. What happened to 


these liberty-loving peoples? What destroyed 
their spiritual life? What fearful tornado 
tore them from their roots? 

Failing to discharge their civic responsi- 
bilities as good citizens, they were enslaved 
when their power was usurped by dictators, 

Let us take cognizance of these disasters, 
for we in the United States stand on the 
brink of a similar disaster. All private enter- 
prise in this country is threatened by policies 
promoted by persons who believe that the 
“rebuilding of America,” to use their own 
phrase, must be done by bureaucratic dicta- 
tion to private enterprise and controlled 
largely by government spending and subsidy, 
These advocates would substitute a govern- 
ment-planned and a government-dominated 
economy in the place of free enterprise. This 
substitute is incompatible with every form of 
freedom. Great concentration of power any- 
where and everywhere results in tyranny. 

It is only when the American people fully 
comprehend the dire results of concentration 
that they will take the necessary action. The 
opportunity to assert themselves is theirs this 
year. I am sure they will take advantage of 
this right and assure themselves of liberty as 
against regimentation—freedom as against 
tyranny. Our heritage is too priceless, our 
stake in the future is too great. We must 
know our rights and liberties, and, knowing 
them, dare maintain them unto death. 

Legionnaire Alf M. Landon asked in an 
address in Milwaukee 2 weeks ago just how 
the principles of the Moscow Conference 
and Teheran Conference would be applied. 
Instead of receiving an answer, he was re- 
buked by the “fellow travelers.” Milt Tabor, 
of the Topeka Daily Capital, last Tuesday 
also asked a pertinent question: He wanted 
to know why we were to furnish 73 percent 
of the army necessary to invade Europe as 
against 27 percent to be supplied by Great 
Britain. To this moment no reasonable an- 
swer has been given. 

We celebrated last week the birth of Christ. 
Because of His birth, this week we honor the 
holy innocents who were slain by Herod. 
We are forcibly reminded that the world has 
its modern Herods—400,000 children of Po- 
land have died since that country was 
invaded by Hitler and Stalin. These two 
Herods of the twentieth century now vie 
with others who because of their pride and 
greed and pagan lust for power have made 
the world a terrible nightmare. 

Twenty-five years ago the American Legion 
took the pledge to serve God and country. 
I am proud to say that this pledge has been 
faithfully kept; and when our boys return 
from war our ranks will be increased by mil- 
lions who will join us in seeing that America 
will receive a rebirth of freedom and liberty. 
The Kansas Department of the Legion will 
have a big share in the reconstruction of the 
Nation because of the vision and leadership 
of such outstanding members as Harry H. 
Woodring, former Governor and Secretary of 
War, and other well-known men prominent 
in the affairs of the Nation and State. We 
pledge our membership, which will be com- 
posed of veterans of World Wars No. 1 and 2, 
to greater service for God and country, and 
that we will continue the policy that has 
made the American Legion one of the domi- 
nant organizations of our country. 

Because we pledge ourselves to God and 
country we recognize the Fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man and recognize 
that the common law is Christ applied to 
jurisprudence. Until leaders throughout the 
world accept this fact, until leaders in our 
own country return to the Christian prin- 
ciples which were embodied in our Bill of 
Rights by Washington, Jefferson, and others, 
chaos will continue to reign. To fight for 
the return of the God-given rights of man is 
our goal, and we will not rest until it is 
achieved. 
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Farm Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 12, 1944 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to revise and 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I include a portion of a let- 
ter received from Mr. Frank Nelson, a 
farmer at O'Neill, Nebr. Mr. Nelson is 
out there on the firing line, helping to 
produce the food needed in the country, 
He is far enough away from the confu- 
sion and turmoil of Washington to see 
the entire forest and not just the trees. 
Believe me, the farmers of this country 
are putting forth a Herculean effort not 
only to produce food and buy bonds and 
do their part in helping to bring this war 
to an early conclusion. A portion of 
Mr. Nelson’s letter is as follows: 


The first thing we farmers want done is to 
win this war quickly. We don’t want to win 
it in a manner that will cost us our repre- 
sentative form of government or it will be a 
meaningless victory. 

If we are going to roll back farm prices, 
which has already been done, we should not 
advance salaries or commodities or rents or 
contracts or anything else. 

We are getting less for our products than 
in the last war, yet I am told that the con- 
sumer pays more on a good many things. Is 
this caused by higher labor costs or by ex- 
cessive profits or by the extra help needed to 
make out all of the reports demanded by the 
different Government agencies? 

Hogs are $13.45 at Sioux City, Iowa, if you 
have the proper weight and can get rid of 
them before they get too heavy. You are 
penalized as high as $2 per hundred if your 
weight is too high or too low or if the hogs 
are not finished even though they are within 
the proper weights. Most of them desire 50 
cents to $1 a hundred. There is no profit in 
these hogs that bear the penalty, but there 
is lard that they are asking every housewife 
to save for ammunition, and there is extra 
meat that they will want before this war is 
over. 

We have been blamed time and again as a 
class for failing to do our part, but most of 
the time without knowledge of the facts. 
We are short of manpower, we are short of 
machinery. We have long distances to cover 
and are short of gas and rubber, some of 
which was taken from us and sent back east 
for pleasure driving. With all of these handi- 
caps, we will do our best and come through 
unless it is an impossible task that is asked 
of us. 

We ask no overtime, pay of time-and-a- 
half, nor extra for Sundays or holidays. We 
are not out on strike to force the Nation to 
submit to our demands in a time of great 
crisis. 


Mr. Speaker and Members of Congress, 
the remarks in this letter are pregnant 
with the ideas and thinking of the farm- 
ers and ranchmen in Nebraska. I hope 
the C. I. O. leadership in this House will 
stop blaming the farmers for the high 
cost of living, when as a matter of fact 
many of the things they now buy from 
the farmer is cheaper than it was a year 
ago. If the farmer is to continue to 
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produce he must be given the machinery, 
the help and guaranteed a reasonable 
profit for his efforts. 


A Fighting Sailor Writes of Conditions on 
the Home Front 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. RANULF COMPTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 12, 1944 


Mr. COMPTON. Mr. Speaker, every 
Member of Congress is intensely inter- 
ested in what soldiers and sailors, par- 
ticularly on foreign duty, are thinking 
and saying. For that reason I want the 
Members and the country to hear the 
contents of a remarkable letter I received 
yesterday from a fighting sailor on active 
duty in the Pacific. 

The letter is self-explanatory and 
needs no descriptive adjectives from me. 
It is human and terrible in its feeling 
of futility, and is an indictment that can 
be quashed only by a complete change 
of attitude and policy on the home 
front. The Navy officer was prompted 
to write me by some remarks of mine 
carried in his ship’s newspaper in the 
Pacific. He is not known to me, nor I 
to him. His theme is not the same as 
that in my quoted remarks, but is an 
expression of his own feelings and those 
of his shipmates on a subject giving us 
all great concern today. 

The original letter and the envelope 
bearing the official stamp and signature 
of the Navy censor on a ship at sea is 
on file in my office. Here is the letter: 

U, S. S. “Coos Bax,“ 
January 2, 1944. 
Representative COMPTON. 

Dear Sin: As executive officer of a combat 
ship of the United States Navy now oper- 
ating in an advanced battle area in the south 
Pacific, I feel that it is my duty to speak— 
my perhaps insignificant feelings—on a mat- 
ter which has had a direct deteriorating in- 
fluence on the members of our crew. My 
position charges me with all personnel prob- 
lems, that is why I speak—fully realizing 
that I am sticking my neck out; though my 
office and my commission mean much to me, 
they mean nothing in comparison to my 
loyalty to my country. 

Last week we received the news that our 
railroads had been taken over by the Gov- 
ernment—what a dastardly crime against a 
country for those men to strike. Then we 
heard it was the steel unions that were next 
to strike. My God, I ask you, Haven't these 
strikers sons and brothers in our fighting 
forces? As Christ said on the cross: For- 
give them for they know not what they do.” 
That was Christ, a supernatural person with 
great power of forgiveness, but they certainly 
must realize that we who are going through 
‘a constant hell will not forgive them. 

We are out here not fighting for a new 
idealistic world, we are fighting for the world 
we knew, the life we lived in the past. Proof 
of that is the manner in which we recall our 
good times; praying, hoping to return to our 
wives and sweethearts as we remember 
them—just as they were, not changed. We 
are being sold out by the American people 


who are not honestly making an effort to 
maintain things as they were. Yes, they'll 
work in a shipyard provided they receive five 
times the pay they deserve. I am only one 
in millions whose hopes are being crushed 
along with those of our men. I have a young 
wife 21 years of age with a baby that I have 
never seen. It was as difficult for millions 
of others as it was for me to pass Christmas 
and New Year's away, but I was thoroughly 
slapped today when I read the enclosed cut 
from our ship’s newspaper (a Washington 
report of railway and steel strike threats). 
I was too late to keep it from their hands. 
Tears came into eyes that have survived 
great naval battles, men who have fought and 
killed: “What’s the use, where are we get- 
ting?” they asked. In the same paper was 
the announcement that the magazine Esquire 
was not to be sent through the present class 
of mails. What right has anyone to change 
these things that we are fighting for without 
our consent? Esquire is not only a maga- 
zine, it is an institution. In our recent ad- 
vance attack on a Jap island a Jap bomb 
struck its target killing several men in sur- 
rounding fox holes. As one particular 20- 
year-old lad was carried mutilated and quite 
dead from his fox hole, it was noticed that he 
clutched a picture of a Varga girl in his 
dead fingers; he had not wanted to risk leav- 
ing this picture in his tent at the mercy of 
the Japs. These boys have so little; they 
have and hold foremost their memories, they 
eat and sleep as catch-can; they work and 
die gladly for a people, a Nation, an ungrate- 
ful America. 

I mentioned that I am sticking my neck 
out. Yes; I am—I’m proud to do so. That's 
the trouble today, those who know what's 
going on are afraid to talk. Our boys were up 
most of the night, we had four raids last 
night in all—then daylight broke and we 
gave thanks for the light that we might see 
the enemy. Tired but not in the least ruffled 
these men were piped to breakfast after the 
dawn where the morning press was handed 
to them. 

Perhaps the movies have the perfect man- 
ner of painting pictures that pull at the 
strings of one's heart, but no movie at any 
time could possibly portray the silent, dis- 
tressing, the damnable, discouraging look 
these boys had when they read the news (of 
the strike). “God damn them,” cried one 
young fellow with a wife and two children at 
home. There was no reply to his words—just 
a silent echo throughout the mess hall. One 
by one the boys quietly left. 

I was present at the first landing in Africa, 
I've been bombed by the French, Germans, 
Italians, and now the Japs. My last ship was 
torpedoed from under me, then they strafed 
us with machine guns while we swam 
through the water. They sank the life raft 
that I had pulled myself upon, throwing me 
back into the water—by a miracle I was 
uninjured. I passed through the States many 
months ago on my way to the Pacific Fleet to 
again be at sea—I requested it—I wanted it. 
En route I stopped in St. Louis and spoke to a 
group—a large group composed of many con- 
trolling labor, etc. I was asked to speak to 
them in a sort of “just to be nice way.” I 
fooled them; I accepted and I told them what 
I thought and what I believed without per- 
mission from anyone. I know I hit home be- 
cause when I finished everyone of that as- 
sembly stood up and a brief silence prevailed 
as I left the platform. At least I have had 
one chance to talk to them and I'd give my 
life to be able to talk to them again. We have 
a double battle—one with our external ene- 
mies, the other with our internal enemies. 

Sincerely, 
Lt. W. F. James. 

P. 5.—Thanks for sticking up for Esquire 
and what it stands for. Just thought I'd 
let you know how we feel about things for 
you seem to have the guts to talk, 
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The Real Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 12, 1944 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, a 
great deal is being said these days about 
post-war employment and unemploy- 
ment. Organized industry, the admin- 
istration, the Congress, and the people 
at large are wondering how we are to 
produce and distribute the goods and 
services necessary for the removal of the 
fear from want of our own people, to say 
nothing about the nationals of other 
countries, 


There was recently published in the 
Liberal Advocate, volume VII, No. 92, a 
brief statement which stimulates our 
thought. This appears to be a reprint 
from the Ottawa Citizen. I submit it as 
a contribution to present-hour discus- 
sion: i 

THE REAL ISSUE 


Recently in Britain Herbert Morrison made 
a speech in which he said that full employ- 
ment had never been achieved in peacetime 
by any but a totalitarian state, but that in 
Britain they were going to make a great ef- 
fort to achieve full employment after the 
war. 

Lord Melchett in a letter to the Times of 
London takes up this question and says: 

“I do not believe there is any recorded case 
of a totalitarian state providing full employ- 
ment except in conditions of preparation for 
war. It follows that the problem of full em- 
ployment does not lie in the field of political 
organization, nor indeed solely within the 
field of industry, which. based upon science, 
is capable of progressive expansion of out- 
put per man, The problem of the modern 
world is to provide the population with mass 
purchasing power to absorb the output of 
mass production. This lies within the fleld 
of finance, and calls for a research effort of 
an order comparable to the effort directed to 
scientific research.” 

The leaders of the Liberal Party, the Pro- 
gressive Conservative Party, and the C. C. F. 
Party are all agreed in the belief that “full 
employment” can be attained by “full pro- 
duction.” But full production is not the real 
problem. It is full consumption, as Lord 
Meichett says. So long as this problem, 
which is a financial question, is ignored, most 
of the talk of “full employment” remains 
merely talk. 


Strikes in War Industries 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. SMITH 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 12, 1944 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
what should be done to prevent wartime 
strikes? 

The natural response of the average 
citizen is, “There ought to be a law.” 
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I agree; but what kind of law? It must 
be a law that has public support; it must 
be fair to industry, labor, and Govern- 
ment; it must not be too harsh to be en- 
forceable; it must not be so mild as to 
be ineffective; to make strikes unlawful 
and subject to criminal penalties has an 
appealing sound to those angered by re- 
peated repudiation and violation of the 
no-strike pledge. There are two reasons 
why such a drastic course is not prac- 
tical: 

First, it would not be practical, for ex- 
ample, to put 300,000 coal miners in jail 
for striking and would not produce any 
coal, 

Second, the average workman who is 
a member of a union has little or no 
choice in whether he strikes or not. He 
is ordered to strike or to work. If he 
disobeys union orders, the discipline is 
strict and drastic, the union may take 
away his union card and with it the 
right to work and feed his family. 

One of the basic reasons for wartime 
strikes is the failure of the Government 
to recognize and protect the rights of 
American citizens to work and earn a 
living for themselves and families. I 
will not believe that men with sons and 
brothers in the armed forces will will- 
ingly sabotage the war effort by inter- 
rupting the flow of essential military 
supplies. But when the union officials 
order them to stop work, they must stop 
or run the risk of losing union member- 
ship and with it the right to work. 

I believe we can stop strikes without 
putting anyone in jail; or depriving labor 
of any right it ought to have. 

Labor laws have given labor leaders 
tremendous powers, but have imposed no 
responsibilities. The grant of such pow- 
ers should be accompanied by a definite 
responsibility in the exercise of those 
powers. 

When supposedly responsible labor 
leaders fail to meet their responsibility; 
and abuse the powers granted by Con- 
gress, those leaders should be replaced 
by others who will recognize their re- 
sponsibility and so control their mem- 
bers that work stoppages will not occur. 

Strikes and work stoppages do not oc- 
cur without the connivance or actual di- 
rection of union leaders. To say that 
they cannot control their members is to 
say that they are not responsible or com- 
petent leaders. 

The fact is that whenever the union 
leaders have ordered strikers back to 
work they have gone. No individual or 
private organization should have the 
power to compel free citizens to work or 
refrain from working. It makes the un- 
ion boss more powerful than the Govern- 
ment, as has been repeatedly shown, to 
the shame and humiliation of the Ameri- 
can public. This is fundamentally 
wrong, But what legislation would be 
effective? 

I think the answer is simple. 

Congress has granted special. privi- 
leges to labor unions not enjoyed by oth- 
er organizations or citizens. If they 
prove unable or unwilling to exercise 
those special privileges in a way not to 
endanger the war effort, they should be 
deprived of these privileges for the dura- 
tion. A simple act of Congress declar- 
ing wartime strikes to be against the 


public interest; and prohibiting any un- 
ion or union official from representing as 
the bargaining agent the workers in any 
plant where a work stoppage occurred, 
would, in my judgment, definitely and 
finally put an end to strikes for the dura- 
tion of the war. 

Union leaders will, of course, assail the 
proponents of such a proposal with their 
usual barrage of bluff, bluster, and abuse, 
but no Member of Congress ought to be 
afraid of being placed in the same class 
with Judge Vinson, Justice Byrnes, Eddie 
Rickenbacker, and General Marshall, all 
of whom have been subjected to violent 
and intemperate attacks because they 
had the courage to place the safety and 
welfare of their country above the selfish 
interests of a minority group. 

Let us see how well the union leaders 
have kept their much vaunted no-strike 
pledge. Let us look at the record, the 
official record of labor statistics, The 
latest available official figures of the 
Labor Department show there were in 
the month of November 1943, 300 strikes 
involving 500,000 workers with 2,825,000 
man-days lost, followed in December by 
threatened strikes in the entire trans- 
portation system and the entire steel in- 
dustry. 

For the 11 months of 1943, to Decem- 
ber 1, the Labor Department says there 
have been 3,425 strikes. To the labor 
leader who piously proclaims almost daily 
that labor has faithfully kept its no- 
strike pledge, I say what about the 3,425 
times that you violated the pledge in the 
first 11 months of 1943? 

Perhaps he will say that those 3,425 
strikes were small and inconsequential; 
the Labor Department says they involved 
3,059,000 workers. Three million and 
fifty-nine thousand workers in 11 months 
of the most critical period of the war 
laid down their tools and went on strike. 
Perhaps he will say that the 3,425 strikes 
were brief, did not cost the war effort 
much. The Department of Labor says 
that 12,785,000 man-days were lost by 
strikes in the first 11 months of 1943. 

If anyone claims that 12,785,000 man- 
days lost forever do not hurt the war, 
let him translate this lost time into ships 
and planes and bombs and bullets that 
were not produced. Ask MacArthur's 
men in the tropic jungles if they could 
have used those ships and planes, bombs 
and bullets, 

With these official figures, it is idle for 
labor leaders to bluff and bluster and beat 
their breasts and repeat the old and often 
repeated untruth that they have faith- 
fully kept their no-strike pledge. The 
strike situation is deplorable and danger- 
ous and has been since before the war 
started, It is like sitting on a keg of gun- 
powder that may explode at any minute. 
The policies pursued up to now have been 
inadequate.’ Nothing is to be gained by 
quarreling about what should or might 
have been done in the past. Let us look 
hopefully to what is being done in the 
present and toward what may be done in 
the future. The question now is what 
must be done to prevent a recurrence of 
recent strikes and threatened shut- 
downs. 

Whatever may be said in criticism of 
those responsible for the present situa- 
tion, the fact should not be overlooked 
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that the House of Representatives on 
four separate occasions has by over- 
whelming record vote passed comprehen- 
sive legislation to forestall and prevent 
the strike situation in which we now find 
ourselves. I am confident that with the 
right leadership from the right quarter, 
the House is ready to act again. 


The Lea Aviation Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM J. MILLER 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 12, 1944 


Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in thé Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing analysis of the Lea bill, proposed 
by the commissioner of aeronautics for 
the State of Connecticut: 


STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 
DEPARTMENT OF AERONAUTICS, 
Hartford, Conn., January 7, 1944. 

Do you know what the Lea bill H. R. 
3420, now before Cohgress, would do to avia- 
tion? 

Do you know that it would 

1. Make it unlawful for a flight operator 
(or any other airplane owner) to take pay 
passengers for a ride over town unless li- 
censed as an air contractor? 

2. Make it unlawful for a flight operator 
to carry cargo or passengers from one town 
to another unless licensed as an air con- 
tractor? 

3. Place all intrastate air commerce under 
a super bureau in Washington? 

4. Set a precedent for surface transporta- 
tion which might include railroads, bus lines, 
trucking companies, taxicabs, private auto- 
mobiles, water transportation, etc. 

I guess you know it would be practically 
impossible for the little fellow, due to the 
cost of prosecuting an application in Wash- 
ington and other restrictive provisions, to 
qualify as an air contractor. 

You know the little fellow, the flight op- 
erator, at your airport and mine, is the one 
who pioneered aviation. You know that he 
is the one who came through and trained 
thousands of pilots for the armed forces 
when they were caught unprepared. 

You know that he is the one who will build 
up aviation in every community owning an 
airport. 

You know that he needs passenger and 
charter flights to stay in business. 

Do you know that he would have to meet 
impossible requirements to qualify as an air 
contractor? 

I guess you know the air-line companies do 
not have to meet these requirements—that 
their present air-line certificates are suf- 
cient. 

Would you like to verify the above? 

Then read carefully because much of it is 
cleverly hidden. 

Pages 10, lines 6 to 10, inclusive, which de- 
fines an air contractor. 

Page 12, lines 9 to 14, inclusive, which de- 
fines domestic air commerce. 

Pages 59, line 10, to page 68, line 25, which 
provides for the licensing of air contractors. 

Do you know that this bill would empower 
the Administrator to prescribe trafic and 
other rules and regulations governing the 
use of all airports? It would. 

Do you think communities should build 
and maintain airports without the right to 
control them? 
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I guess you know what would happen to 
all our present and proposed airports if such 
a bill should become law. 

Would you like to check on this? Read 
carefully lines 3 to 14 inclusive on page 78. 

Do you know that the Administrator could 
grant exclusive rights for the use of all air- 
ports and navigation facilities upon which 
Federal funds have been expended? 

I guess you know that there are practically 
no airways or airports in the United States 
where Federal funds such as W. P. A., N. Y. A., 
P. W. A., or C. A. A. have not been expended. 

Do you know that all airports upon which 
Federal. funds have been expended would be 
subject to confiscation by the Federal Gov- 
ernment? 

Do you think legislation like this, which by 
the way, sets a precedent that could be ex- 
tended to railroads, highways, public utili- 
ties such cs power and water, parks, public 
buildings, etc., is good legislation? 

I guess you know what the taxpayers would 
think of a deal like this. 

Want proof? Read carefully lines 24 and 
25 on page 26. Also lines 1 to 12 inclusive 
on page 27. 

Do you know that practically everyone in 
the aviation industry including the thou- 
sands of. people working in factories produc- 
ing aircraft, aircraft engines, instruments, 
parts, and accessories would be subject to 
licensing by the Government? 

I guess you know what kind of a bureau- 
cratic machine—Federal unionism, or what- 
ever you want to call it, could be set up 
under a law of this kind. 

Do you think a precedent of this kind that 
could be extended to the automotive indus- 
try on the pretext of safety should be estab- 
lished? 

Check this. Read the following very care- 
fully this time: Lines 14 to 25 inclusive on 
page 10 and lines 1 to 3 inclusive on page 11. 

Now read lines 21 to 24 inclusive on page 
72 and lines 1 to 11 inclusive on page 73. 

Do you know that the Federal Government 
would be allowed, even encouraged, to go into 
the aviation business? Do you think it 
should compete with established flying 
schools? Do you think the Administrator 
should be allowed to set the wages of instruc- 
tors, mechanics, medical examiners, etc.? 

I guess you know what would happen to 
fiying schools trying to compete with the 
Government in business. 

I guess you know how much chance they 
would have of staying in business, paying 
wages at standards set by the Government. 

Proof? Read the following. Read care- 
fully because the significance and meaning 
are well concealed. On the surface it doesn’t 
appear too bad: Page 29, lines 18 to 25, in- 
clusive; page 30, lines 1 to 25, inclusive; page 
81, lines 1 to 11, inclusive, 

Do you know that this bill contemplates 
putting the Federal Government in the ayla- 
tion-insurance business? Do you think we 
need more Government in business? 

I guess you know what Government compe- 
tition would do to established insurance com- 
panies? 

For verification read page 113, lines 1 to 
24, inclusive; page 114, lines 1 to 5, inclusive. 

Do you know that if a pilot violated an 
order or regulation issued by the Bureau or 
the Administrator, the aircraft would be 
subject to lien for the penalty? 

I guess you know how such a law would 
affect the rental of aircraft? 

Look this up: Page 113, lines 1 to 24, in- 
clusive; page 114, lines 1 to 5, inclusive. 

Do you believe in more and larger bureaus 
in Washington? 

Do you believe that bureaus should have 

ted power to make laws and prescribe 
penalties? 

Do you believe in Government-controlled 
monopoly? 

Do you believe the record of Federal bureaus 
justifies the creation of more of them? 


Do you believe the rights of States, coun- 
ties, and cities should be relinquished and 
our entire national economy dictated in 
Washington? 

Or do you believe— 

In free American enterprise. 

In the rights of the individual. 

In less Government in business. 

In less regimentation. 

In the future development of aviation, 

In the right of thousands of American air- 
men to continue their chosen profession 
when the war is won. 

In giving our airmen, many of them the 
most brilliant minds in aviation, a voice in 
writing laws that will vitally affect their 
future. 

You do? 

Then you had better be doing something 
about it. Do not minimize the danger, bu- 
reaucrats and monopolistic-minded individ- 
uals are working hard for this bill. 

Maybe you had better write to your Con- 
gressman. Time is short, lots of telegrams 
might be better. 

Sincerely, 
Tuomas H. LOCKHART, 
Commissioner of Aeronautics. 


Claims of Discharged Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


EON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 12, 1944 


M..BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
a letter I have received from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration with reference to 
expediting the claims of veterans who 
have been discharged. Action of a posi- 
tive nature must be taken immediately 
to expedite these claims: 

DECEMBER 24, 1943. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. BeckworrH: I am in receipt 
of your letter of December 21, 1943, to which 
was attached a letter received by you from 
a friend commenting upon the statement 
made by National Commander Warren H. 
Atherton, of the American Legion. 

The letter addressed to ycu is particularly 
concerned with the procedure set up to ex- 
pedite the adjudication of the claims of vet- 
erans of this war discharged for disability. 
This procedure provides for the collection of 
certain records essential to the adjudication 
of the veteran's claim, namely, a copy of his 
physical examination report at the time he 
entered active service, the clinical records 
covering his hospital treatment while in 
service and a copy of his certificate of dis- 
charge for disability by the military author- 
ities and the forwarding of these records to 
the nearest office of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration at the time of his discharge from the 
service, or as soon thereafter as possible. 
These records are then distributed by the 
receiving office of the Administration to the 
field station having jurisdiction of the vet- 
eran's home address for adjudication. 

The procedure has not functioned as 
smoothly as could be desired, and there has 
been delay. However, both the military au- 
thorities and the Administration are giving 
careful study to the problem with a view to 
speeding up the process as much as possible. 

In order that you might be made aware of 
what is being done by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration in the furtherance of expediting the 
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adjudication of disability claims, I desire to 
advise you that a group of Veterans’ Admin- 
istration employees was installed at Walter 
Reed General Hospital in Washington, D. C., 
on December 8, 1943, for the purpose of ad- 
judicating claims for disability pension filed 
by servicemen discharged for disability. A 
study is being made in cooperation with 
Army and Navy officials to ascertain the num- 
ber of Army and Navy hospitals from which 
the number of dischargees for disability per 
month will warrant the installation of sim- 
ilar groups of Veterans’ Administration em- 
ployees. Since these groups will function to 
a large extent as independent offices, requir- 
ing versatility and adaptability of the em- 
ployees assigned, only the most experienced 
personnel will be detailed for this duty. 

As of November 30, 1943, 110 rating boards 
were authorized at the various field stations 
and 215 additional rating boards have been 
authorized since that date, making a total 
of 325 rating boards in all, These additional 
rating boards will be placed on duty as 
quickly as members can be recruited. A 
rating board, as you are aware, consists of 
a rating specialist, medical; rating specialist, 
claims; and rating specialist, occupational. 
Plans have been made to train additional 
rating specialists and staff adjudication per- 
sonnel in the several fleld offices, supple- 
mented by central office personnel when re- 
quired. Plans have also been made to train 
additional contact representatives at several 
of the larger Veterans’ Administration field 
offices. 2 

In order that you might be made cognizant 
of the work that has been accomplished in 
the adjudication of disability claims of World 
War No, 2 veterans, I should like to advise 
that as of November 30, 1943, 102,444 cases 
of disability claims had been adjudicated, Of 
this number 33,742 cases were allowed, On 
November 30, 1943, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion was paying disability pensions to 33,057 
living veterans of World War No. 2, of which 
number 28,415 were receiving pensions for 
disabilities incurred on or after December 7, 
1941, and the sum which was paid out on this 
account during the month of November was 
approximately $1,725,000. During this same 
month of November approximately $1,049,000 
was paid out to dependents of 14,392 vet- 
erans who have lost their lives on account of 
service in the present war. As of November 
30, 1943, approximately $8,223,000 had been 
paid out in pensions to disabled veterans of 
World War No. 2 from the beginning of the 
war up until that date, while during the 
same period $8,443,000 had been paid out to 
dependents of veterans who lost their lives 
as & result of service. 

I feel that it is needless for me to assure 
you of my keen personal interest in the 
prompt and expeditious adjudication of these 
disability claims and I want you to know 
that all possible steps are being taken look- 
ing to the acceleration of the work of 
adjudication. 

Permit me to express my appreciation of 
your interest in the well being of veterans. 

Complying with your request, the enclosure 
submitted by you is returned herewith. 

Very truly yours, 
T. Hines, 
Administrator, 


Simplification of Government Processes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. FRED A. HARTLEY, JR. 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 12, 1944 


Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
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pendix of the Recor, I include therein a 
letter from Maj. Gen. Robert Wood 
Johnson, retired. General Johnson in 
this letter speaks as one who knows. He 
has worked in Government and in the 
Army and he has had plenty of experi- 
ence. He realizes that the country is 
suffering from too much government, 
that government has become too compli- 
cated and that the attention of Congress 
should be directed to correcting this sit- 
uation. This attitude will find, I am 
sure, a ready response on the part of all 
Republican Members of the House and 
many of the Democrats. Only the “Dr. 
New Deals” will object. 
The letter follows: 


New Brunswick, N, J., January 10, 1944, 
The Honorable FRED A. HARTLEY, JT., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Government is the 
scourge of the world. Whatever government 
touches is crippled or destroyed in the vast 
majority of cases. It is true that occasionally 
a government bureau does a good job for a 
little while, but sooner or later it becomes 
a. blight on the body politic. No one man 
nor group of men nor party can be held re- 
sponsible for the developments of the past 
15 or 20 years, but all men today are gaining 
an understanding of our errors of omission 
and commission 

My recent experience in traveling through- 
out the United States points in one direction: 
The people want less central government and 
more home government. 

The purpose of this letter is to bring these 
observations to your attention and to point 
out that we must not wait for the end of the 
war to bring about the needed correction. 
We will fight a better war through the adop- 
tion of those essentially American principles 
that have served us so well in war and in 
peace. This country is too big and too di- 
versified to be capable of central operation. 

One important segment of our problem is 
that of inflation and the threat of greater 
inflation. The cure for inflation is produc- 
tion, and those of us who have an intimate 
understanding of this country believe that 
the productive capacity of the United States 
is greater than our most optimistic estimates, 
and the peak has not been obtained. 


An incident which happened a few days 


ago is an indication of what I have in mind. 
A week or two before Christmas the press 
was giving much attention to the fact that 
merchants were asking $1 per foot for Christ- 
mas trees, and there were many complaints 
and suggestions that the O. P. A. should do 
something about it. A few days later the 
trade discovered that there were more Christ- 
mas trees than people who wished to buy 
them, and the price collapsed. This pattern 
is age-old. It was unnecessary to hold meet- 

“ings and enlarge many more agencies—at 
least in respect to Christmas trees. 

There is every reason to believe that we 
are producing or can produce enough to 
satisfy the military needs and to support a 
high standard of living for our civilian popu- 
lation during this war. Should my sus- 
picions be borne out, it will then be possible 
to give serious consideration not to the best 
technique of establishing a price or con- 
trolling an inventory but to abandoning the 
entire conception and obliterating the Gov- 
ernment agency except for the few remain- 
ing true shortages that may exist. This rea- 
soning not only applies to the O. P. A. but 
to the W. P. B. and other agencies established 
to meet an emergency that no longer exists 
or which exists to a very limited degree. 

My experience in Washington leads me to 
conclude that it is rarely a question of how 
we should do the job, but it is more often a 
question of turning the problem back to 
those who know about it, namely, the man 


who produces the goods and the man who 
uses the goods, and allowing them to find 
their own solution. If the circumstances are 
so severe as to warrant Government inter- 
vention, then let’s give attention to the pro- 
duction of enough of the item in question as 
to make the controls no longer necessary. 

We have sold ourselves the idea that we 
must emulate the enemy to win the war, 
This is largely a fallacy. Our efforts should 
be in a reverse direction. We should emulate 
the enemy as little as possible because it is 
our fundamental belief, in which I heartily 
join, that the American way of life is better 
not only in peace but in war. This is no 
longer a matter of opinion. The record of 
the people in production here in America 
proves that we have out-produced and will 
continue to out-produce any nation any- 
where. 

It seems to me that we have come to a 
time when you and your colleagues might 
well give attention to the simplification of 
the Government processes, to the decen- 
tralization of central government back to 
the States, and to the elimination of Govern- 
ment controls to the greatest possible degree. 

Please accept my best wishes for the com- 
ing year. I sincerely hope that you will be 
able to carry on your arduous responsibilities, 
as I know from my many friends on Capitol 
Hill how difficult your job is. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT Woop JOHNSON. 


Armed Forces Should Have Voice in 
Coming Election 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS J. CAPOZZOLI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 12, 1944 


Mr. CAPOZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to leave granted to me, I am in- 
cluding herein an address which I deliv- 
ered over radio station WHN, in New 
York City, on December 30, 1943, dealing 
with uniform Federal legislation facili- 
tating voting by the armed forces. 

The address follows: 


Fellow Americans, we are justly proud of 
the institutions which form the basis of our 
democracy. We have long been the envy of 
the world because of the freedom which we 
enjoy in our country. Our people are pres- 
ently engaged in this World War to preserve 
that freedom for ourselves and our posterity. 

Next November the country will face a 
vital national election. There is now no point 
in discussing the issues. In the time al- 
lotted td me it would be impossible. We shall 
elect a President and Members of both Houses 
of Congress. They will have much to say in 
the shaping of our own national future and 
also the program for the preservation of 
world peace. 

In these sorrowful days, we are mindful 
of the debt which we owe to our men in 
service. No one, I am sure, would inten- 
tionally advocate depriving them of any right 
which is theirs. Yet, by the failure of the 
Congress, thus far, to unite on uniform Fed- 
eral legislation, facilitating voting by the 
armed forces, we, here at home, are actually 
depriving them of the right to vote. 

In his Christmas Eve address President 
Roosevelt revealed that 3,800,000 of our men 
and women are fighting on foreign soil. It 
is further expected that their ranks will be 
increased to 5,000,000 by July of next year, 
Millions of others are serving in their coun- 
try; away from their homes, 
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There can be no dispute with the proposi- 
tion that the members of the armed forces, 
wherever they may be, should have a voice 
in this coming election. They have a vital 
stake in its outcome. They have ideas of 
their own, whether some of us like them or 
not, and they have the right to express those 
ideas. 

The Senate of the United States has re- 
cently passed the Eastland-McKellar bill, 
which leaves the soldier voting entirely in 
the hands of the individual States. The 
practical effect of this bill is to disfranchise 
our servicemen. 

State election procedures are weighed down 
with intricate regulations. The restrictive 
poll tax must be paid in a number of States 
before the right to vote can be exercised. 
In many of the States there are complex rules 
governing absentee voting. Registration’ by 
the soldiers before they can vote is required 
in a great many others. 

Under the terms of the Eastland-McKellar 
bill, the only way in which these require- 
ments, and others, can be avoided would be 
for each State to enact special legislation cov- 
ering this subject. In this connection it is 
important to point out that the legislatures 
of 40 of our States will not meet before 
January 1945. There is no assurance that 
special sessions will be called. Hence, the 
only remedy which is left is to provide Federal 
legislation covering the subject. 

Under the terms of the Lucas-Green bill, 
there would be provided a system of Federal 
supervision of the voting of the armed forces 
by a joint Democratic and Republican com- 
mittee. The passage of this bill would in- 
sure without question the right of each mem- 
ber of the armed forces to cast his ballot in 
time for the national election. 

Let us forget the petty sectional jealousies 
and the narrow prejudices which have made 
their appearance in the fight to retain food 
subsidies and now threaten this very impor- 
tant legislation which seeks to do justice to 
our servicemen, 


Yugoslavia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 12, 1944 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I wish to insert a 
telegram received from citizens of Yugo- 
slavian descent resident in Kansas City, 
Kans., regarding conditions in the coun- 
try of their ancestry: 


Kansas CITY, KANS., 
January 11, 1944. 
The Honorable ERRETT P. SCRIVNER. 

Dear Sm: This telegram comes from the 
organizations listed below, of which many 
of the members thereof did in the last war 
fight side by side with you. We have en- 
joyed your leadership in the American Le- 
gion here in our city, and we know that you 
have always fought not only here but will in 
Congress for what you believe to be right. 
We believe our Government has given prom- 
ises and commitments to King Peter and his 
Minister of War, Gen. Draza Mihailovich, of 
Yugoslavia, and they in turn, together with 
the Serbian people, are fighting and dying 
because of their belief in the word of our 
country, and we beg of you to do all in your 
power to assist we American citizens of your 
district who are interested in the welfare of 
their former country Yugoslavia, to see that 
this country of ours stays with these people 
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over there who have so loyally and faithfully 
performed their promises to this country by 
fighting and dying to make not only their 
Nation but the world safe for democracy. 
Very truly yours, 
Lodge No. 43 of Serbian National Feder- 
ation, S. N. Pavlica, president, Eli 
Vunovich, secretary; Local of Ser- 
bian National Defense Council of 
America, P. G. Stipanovich, presi- 
dent, Mark Terbovich, secretary; 
Serbian Orthodox St. George's 
Church, Rev. D. Milakov, M. Uza- 
lac, president, M. Sumonja, secre- 
tary; Serbian Ladies’ Circle, Millie 
Skoropan, president, Mildred Su- 
pica, secretary. 


, 


Induction of Hon. Joseph A. Gavagan as 
Justice of the Supreme Court, State of 
New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WALTER A. LYNCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 12, 1944 


Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks I wish 
to include an article from the New York 
Law Journal reporting the proceedings 
at the induction of our former colleague, 
Hon. Joseph A. Gavagan, as a justice of 
8 eee Court of the State of New 

ork, 


The induction ceremonies for Supreme 
Court Justice Joseph A. Gavagan were held 
Monday morning at trial term, part XII, of 
the Supreme Court, New York County. 

Congressman WALTER A. LYNCH acted as 
chairman and introduced the speakers, 
among whom were former Postmaster Gen- 
eral James A. Farley, United States Attorney 
James B. M. McNally, Congressman DONALD 
L. O'TooLE, former Assemblyman Benjamin 
B. Mittler, Rabbi Harold T. Mashioff, Rever- 
end Father Patrick J. O'Donnell and Norman 
S. Rein. There was a considerable assemblage 
of members of the bar and other friends of 
the inductee. The chairman in his re- 
marks noted especially the presence of Con- 
gressmen MARTIN J. KENNEDY, ARTHUR G. 
Kuen, and Louvis J. CAPOZZOLI. 

It is regretted that space limitations this 
morning prevent the publication of all ad- 
dresses in full. 

The proceedings, in greater part, were as 
follows: 5 

Congressman LYNCH, It is a distinct honor 
and pleasure to be here this morning to greet 
your Honor on this first day when you have 
ascended the Bench and on the attainment 
of your highest ambition. I come before you 
this morning in a threefold capacity, as a 
member of the class in law school which you 
and I attended together more than 25 years 
ago, as a member of the bar, and, thirdly, as 
a colleague of yours in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

I shall discuss those 25 years first for a mo- 
ment. When I think of you and others in the 
class of good old Father Sheeley, that master 
of jurisprudence, one of the greatest lecturers 
on that subject that this country has ever 
known, I do not know whether he had pro- 
phetic vision or whether it was just wisdom of 
the years, but I can recall him after a par- 
ticularly brilliant remark on your part, when 
he peered down over those glasses of his, 
bowed his shaggy head and said: “Gavagan, 
some day you will be a supreme court judge.” 
And how true it was. After 25 years, here you 


are a supreme court judge. And yet we all 
knew it in the class in those days. We knew 
that at one time or another in the career 
that was going to be yours, you would ascend 
the bench of the supreme court and we had 
no doubt that you would add honor and 
luster to that bench. 

As a member of the bar I am pleased to be 
here to address the court this morning for 
the reason that we, as members of the bar, 
are particularly concerned with the type of 
judge before whom we are called upon to 
practice. You have had a distinguished ca- 
reer as an attorney. You have had experi- 
ence in trying cases in all the courts. You 
have had an opportunity to add to that ex- 
perience the legal training which you re- 
ceived from the Fordham University Law 
School and which has developed as the years 
have gone by. We of the bar feel certain that 
that experience of yours, with your natural 
legal talent, will be a great adjunct in the 
manner in which you dispose of the cases 
that are brought before you. 

You have a sense of humor and I take it 
that that is one of the things that a judge 
must have, or should have, almost at all 
times. You have the ability to penetrate a 
question with quick precision and come to 
right conclusions. So, as a member of the 
bar, I am pleased that you were elected a 
supreme court judge, because you will add 
to the distinction and the ability of the 
bench. 

Finally, as a colleague of yours from the 
House of Representatives, I am pleased to be 
here, and, at the same time, there is a feeling 
of regret because we lose from the comradery 
of the House one who has been there now for 
14 years, when you were first elected to the 
Seventy-first Congress and to each succeed- 
ing Congress. You have attained high posi- 
tion in the ranks of your party and became 
ranking member of one of the most impor- 
tant committees that exists in the House. 
So, while we give you up to the judiciary, the 
legislative branch of the Government suffers 
a distinct loss, and we, who are your friends 
in Washington, who have associated with you 
during the years, feel that loss keenly. Yet 
we are overjoyed that today your ambition 
has been attained, your ambition which, 
through all the years, over a quarter of a cen- 
tury during which I have known you, has 
been but one thing, and that was that your 
mother would be there on the day that you 
were elected to the supreme court and would 
take your induction oath. Today your mother 
is here, your dear wife is here, who has been 
companion and counselor for the years past, 
and between the two you sit. You can justly 
say, “Indeed, my wish has been fulfilled. I 
have attained the supreme court judgeship 
as I always desired, and I attained it when my 
mother and wife could see me put on the 
robe for the first time.” 

If the court pleases, I desire at this time 
to ask one of our most distinguished Ameri- 
can citizens to address the court; one who is 
known throughout the country, loved 
throughout the country by all who know him, 
and admired by all those who have heard 
of him, and everyone has, of course, heard 
of him. I present him now not as a member 
of the bar. But he has a motion which he 
will make, say a few words, a motion of good 
will toward you, the Honorable James A. 
Farley. 

Former Postmaster-General FARLEY. Con- 
gressman Lynch, Judge Gavagan, and friends 
of Judge Gavagan gathered here, on this 
most delightful occasion: 

Judge Gavagan, this is the first time I have 
ever been in court under circumstances such 
as these. I say to you with all the sincerity 
at my command, there is no occasion that 
I have eyer attended of this character that 
gives me any greater pleasure than your 
presence here today. I recall full well when 
you and I went to the assembly just 20 years 
ago. I remember full well the days we 
rode up in the trains together, and how we 
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settled all questions of State with Joe Flynn, 
of blessed memory, God bless him; Tom 
Burchill and Lester Patterson, and others, 
and the evenings after the sessions were 
over in the Ten Eyck Hotel. Down through 
the years, you and I have been close and mest 
intimate friends. Like Congressman LYNCH, 
I, too, have known of your ambitions. I 
know how you hoped to see the day when yeu 
would become a member of this dignified 
court and that you would have the pleasure 
of having your dear mother and your dear 
wife present on that cccasion. Very few men 
have that privilege and I am sure that you 
and everyone else who knows you as intl- 
mately as I do, know how you have felt in 
regard to that situation. 

You made a splendid record in the New 
York State Assembly. You made a splendid 
record in Congress. May I say to the court 
(and off the record), Joe and I didn’t always 
agree, but that didn’t preyent us from being 
the firmest of friends. There wasn’t anyone 
more pleased than I when I saw he received 
the nomination from both parties in the re- 
cent election. It is a great tribute to you 
and I am sure that you will merit the con- 
fidence reposed in you by the citizens of this 
judicial district. I know you will go on to 
stiil greater honors. You will perform the 
duties efficiently and well because you have 
character, you are honest, and you are intelli- 
gent. Lawyers and those who plead before 
you in this courtroom will, I am sure, be 
dealt. with justly. 

May I say to you: many, many years of 
success, health, and happiness, I sincerely 
hope and trust that we will all be around 
when you reach the age of 70 to congratulate 
you. 

Congressman LYNCH., If it please the court, 
I desire to present to you Rabbi Harold T, 
Mashioff. 

Rabbi Masutorr.I suppose that is an 
Official order from the judge. This, I pre- 
sume, is the counsel table, though I have 
not come to plead a case, 

Judge Gavagan, distinguished guests, and 
not least among us, the friends and neighbors 
of our community: For the moment I am 
so overcome that, for the first time in my 
career, I find it rather difficult to summon 
words wherewith to express the thoughts 
that well up in my heart and my mind. 

There is a great deal of rejoicing today in 
our community because our favorite son, 
for whom we had hoped and prayed for many 


- years, to whose heartstrings ours have been 


attuned, to whom we have looked for guid- 
ance, for leadership, for advice and counsel, 
for inspiration, for comradeship and friend- 
ship, has been elevated to a high position 
in the administration of justice, whch is 
the firmest pillar of good government and 
the very foundation of democracy in our 
country. 

It is altogether fitting and proper and 
entirely significant that present here this 
morning is the beloved mother of Joe Gava- 
gan and his spiritual leader, Father O Don- 
nell. Many have made reference to that 
already and many have said that Joe is for- 
tunate that his mother is here this morning, 
and I add that he is fortunate also that 
Father O'Donnell is here this morning. Per- 
haps, putting it more correctly, I may say 
that Joe is here this morning because his 
mother is here this morning and Joe is here 
this morning because Father O'Donnell is 
here this morning. His beloved mother, in 
the true spirit of faith, has raised Joe and 
led him in the path of duty, of service, of 
righteousness, and in his very cradle, as she 
bent over him and prayed that he might be 
not merely a source of pride and joy to her 
but a source of honor to God, to his religion, 
to his community; she guided his faltering 
steps along life's highway until he was strong 
enough and firm enough in his convictions 
to walk alone, but even then she always 
hovered over him lovingly, watched over him, 
guided and inspired him; and I say again, 
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Joe, though I, and all of us, appreciate the 
inherent qualities of erudition, of honesty 
and sincerity that you possess, I attribute a 
great measure of your success to your beloved 
mother. Equally, and on the other side, al- 
ways guiding you from your very childhood 
when you were old enough to enter within 
the sanctified sphere of your church, Father 
O'Donnell guided and instilled in you the 
seed of justice, of compassion, of love, of 
devotion, fear of God, recognition of the 
rights of all people; and to you the Sermon 
on the Mount and the inspired teachings of 
Christ, of the prophets of the Testament, and 
of the holy fathers were to you a light that 
determined your every thought and deed and 
action. 

We are come here this morning joyfully 
to participate in this ceremony, for it is not 
only your great occasion—we feel that it is 
ours—and I assure you that each and every 
one of us feels at this moment that, sitting 
there and gracing that bench of justice is a 
piece of each and every one of us. We are sit- 
ting there with you, and we will continue at 
all times to sit there with you. We feel 
that we have had a share in it because you 
have given us of your friendship and your 
devotion. Our hearts are here this morning; 
our hearts will always be here. 

I need not in the presence of distinguished 
jurists, I need not in the presence of worthy 
lawyers, speak of your ability as a lawyer. 
We all know about that. Congressman 

-Lyncu has testified to that from the mouths 

of your early teachers. We are come to bear 
testimony to the sterling qualities of your 
character, to your sense of justice, your sense 
of decency, your determination to do the 
right at all times. That is what we have 
come to speak of, and it is in that spirit that 
we are all come to rejoice. Somehow, we 
all feel that at this very moment each of 
us has been elevated to the bench. 

On behalf of my people, the Jewish people, 
all our community have always regarded you 
highly, have always felt a keen sense of ap- 
preciation for your efforts in championing 
their cause, even as you have championed the 
cause of all peoples; you have always stood 
forth with them in the face of criticism and 
often endangered your own position; because 
you went forth as a crusader who cham- 
pioned the right of oppressed and persecuted 
people—on behalf of these people, even as on 
behalf of all the citizenry of our community, 
we are come to wish you well and to bestow 
upon you our blessing. We fervently hope 
and pray that God may bestow upon you His 
blessing, that He may grant you peace and 
long life and good health and happiness, that 
you may continue to serve the entire com- 
munity as you have in the past, and that the 
reward of your justice shall be honor and 
glory and peace forevermore. 

Congressman Lyncu. If the Court pleases, 
I desire to present to you at this time one 
of the most distinguished members of the 
bar, who is presently holding the high office 
of United States attorney for the ‘southern 
district of New York, the Honorable James 
B. M. MeNally. 

United States Attorney MoNATLLx. If Your 
Honor please, Congressman LYNCH, both Mrs. 
Gavagan— Les, ma, it’s me, Jim—and friends 
and neighbors of Judge Gavagan: I listened 
with great interest when Congressman LYNCH 
told of Judge Gavagan having entered law 
school with him. I think that a man’s char- 
acter is often exemplified by his deeds in life. 
I believe that the sitting justice had the 
strangest and most varied career in law 
school cf any man I ever knew, through no 
fault of his own. Let me relate it to you in 
part. 

He entered law school with Judge LYNCH 
and he had scarcely finished his first year 
when a bout with pneumonia knocked him 
out for a full year; then they raised the law 
school course from 2 years to 3, He was 
back for another year and finished his sec- 
ond year when, as a member of the First 


New York Cavalry, he was called to the Mex- 
ican border in 1916, and he was out for an- 
other full year. He was back for part of 
another year when, as a member of the Regu- 
lar Army enlisted reserve, he was called into 
active service in World War I and he was 
away from law school for 2 more years. So 
it took him 7 years to finish a 3-year course, 
and he ended up by having the highest 
marks in the class and was graduated cum 
laude. 

We who know you so well and love you so 
well know that you bring to this bench a 
strong and vigorous mentality. We know 
your studious qualities, how you love the law 
and love the lawbooks. We know your in- 
ate sense of right and wrong taught you at 
your grand old mother’s knee. We know that 
come rack, come rope, you will work even 
justice between every man and woman who 
comes before you, without fear, favor, bias, 
prejudice, or sympathy. 

We, your friends and neighbors, congratu- 
late you on coming to this court and con- 
gratulate the court on having you as one 
of its members, We collectively, jointly, 
and severally ask a kind and omnipotent 
Providence to watch over you at all times as 
you sit upon that bench, to give you the in- 
tellect to see what is right and the courage 
that you have always had to do the right 
thing. 

Congressman LYNCH., If the Court please, I 
desire at this time to present to you one 
who has been your spiritual counselor 
through life, one who has watched your suc- 
cess with great feeling and deep admiration. 
It happens that, in addition to being your 
close friend, he happens now to be pastor 
of the church in which I am a parishioner, 
Rev. Patrick J, O'Donnell. 

Rev. Father O'DONNELL. Your Honor, Your 
Honor’s mother, ladies, and gentlemen, on 
this solemn occasion, so momentous to the 
individual concerned because of the great 
honor conferred upon him, so important to 
the venerable judiciary, whose tradition of 
dignity and scholarship and jurisprudence 
must be ever enhanced, so essential to the 
well-being of the State whose very existence 
depends upon just laws, capably interpreted, 
and impartially administered, on this occa- 
sion we invoke the Master of the universe to 
shower His blessing on him and on this hour, 
that in him legal luminaries of the past 
may find a worthy successor, and in this hour 
and in this induction, the State would have 
assurance of the unbiased and happy appli- 
cation of its rules for human conduct. May 
the great God who is the giver of good gifts, 
who is the judge of the living and the dead, 
who is the author and the arbiter of the 
natural law from which all laws are derived, 
guide him when he sits on the bench and 
wears the robes of his office. When he wears 
these robes, he wears, too, the vloarship of 
the Creator in his judgment of men and 
their affairs, May the God whom he repre- 
sents, as he represents the State, give him 
the gift of understanding, of human toler- 
ance, of infinite patience, of deep knowledge, 
and all the other qualities and endowments 
pertinent to the personality of a Supreme 
Court judge. May the divine light of truth 
shine through every well-studied decision. 
May he be strengthened through all equivocal 
conclusions, logically and irrefutably de- 
duced from premises and evidences, it will be 
his duty to sift. May he bear his dignity 
with the ever-increasing respect of his col- 
leagues and the ever-increasing confidence 
of the lawyers, litigants, and people. God 
grant that in the days to come even the 
Supreme Court, with its high prestige and 
noble past, will come to look upon him as 
an ornament and that the people will ever 
look up to him as a courageous champion of 
rights and an intrepid umpire of their legal 
claims, rights, and perhaps perplexities. 

Judge Gavagan asked me to say a prayer 
for him and I have said it, and I may give 
expression, I suppose, to some personal emo- 
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tion and word it aptly in the phrases of one to 
whom a great honor was once bestowed in 
the time of the psalms: Magnificat anima 
mea Dominum, He can translate that, I 
think. 

I will say nothing, as enough has been said, 
about Judge Gavagan’s scholarly career and 
his working his way through school as a boy 
and taking care of his mother and younger 
brothers and sisters, as a boy should. I 
know that in 1920 or thereabouts he began his 
career of law. Since he was admitted to the 
bar, he has consistently practiced the law. 
He is therefore familiar with the technique 
and ethics and procedure of every kind of 
court, and he has had ample opportunity to 
make every angle and theory of law cognizant 
to him. He began making law and participat- 
ing in the making of law in the assembly in 
1922, continued there, I think, till 1929, and 
from then on he was a Member of Congress, 
and I am sure I can speak for you when I say 
that we think he is now adequate to take on 
the more personal, the more individual, re- 
sponsibility of judging; and, as he found it 
easy to make laws, that he will be capable of 
meeting the more difficult requirements cf 
applying general laws to specific instances, 

So, not to keep you very long, I am sure he 
will recall a little of his old time Latin when 
I address to him the classic remark: Ad 
multos annos, prospere procede et regna. 

Congressman LYNCH. One of the things 
that lawyers should know is not to tire a 
judge too long with argument or procedure. 
Now, there is no intention on the part of us 
here this morning to tire you so early in the 
morning, and at the same time we feel that 
the weight of those judicial robes for the first 
time wears rather heavily on your shoulders. 
If it is in order, might I suggest a recess? 

Justice Gavacan, Judge Lynch, distin- 
guished guests, my family, and my friends: 
I would feel it unworthy of me and not at 
least consonant with my character were I to 
adjourn at your very gracious suggestion 
without a word. After all, Iam still an Irish- 
man and always insist at least on being heard. 

This is without doubt the happiest mo- 
ment of my life, and I have had many happy 
moments, but today, as I stand here in this 
hall of justice, seeing fulfilled the heart wish 
of a boy born in this city, who has come up 
the hard, hard way, I rejoice not for myself 
but for that for which I or one like me stands. 
There are a few whom I miss here today. I 
rejoice that my early religious and hard task- 
master is here and I wish to say to him and 
to all of you, I tried to be true and loyal to 
the great principles that you and your cloth 
inculcated into me; there are three, reverend 
sir, of your cloth in heaven today who, with 
you, did more, with the exception of my 
mother, to develop my character and make 
this event possible. One, the late Reverend 
Patrick J. Healey, also the late Reverend Ter- 
ence J. Sheeley, and the late Reverend Ed- 
ward J, Tracy. To them and to you, reverend 
sir, as long as I live, my gratitude will always 
go forth in my prayers for them and my 
solicitude for you. For, without your help, 
without your inspiration and your zeal for my 
success, I don't think it would have been 
possible. 

There is another who did much in my 
early life to encourage me, to aid me, and to 
help me, who is not with us today. I refer 
to my first wife, now deceased. Mine has 
been a hard but happy way, and through it 
all, even when disappointment came, when 
bitterness assailed, and loss of hope and de- 
spair possessed me, into my ears came the 
words of my mother, “You will succeed. You 
will still succeed.” If I have succeeded, it is 
because God in His wisdom has blessed me 
with the greatest mother in all the world, and 
given to me as my wife one of the sweetest 
ladies in all the world. To you, Dorothy, you 
have been patient, you have been kind in 
spite of an overawing ambition of, I hope, a 
loving Irishman, My friends know, for I have 
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often repeated it to them, that this day would 
be as tinsel were not my mother here. 

To you, mother, I have now reached the 
pinnacle of your ambition. To you, what I 
have of character and what I have of patience 
and what little I may have of learning, I owe 
to you. Irejoice that as a youngster, I heeded 
your oft-repeated admonition, to give to you 
in lifetime, the rose, and not in death, when 
its gorgeous aroma would mean nothing to 
you. I have tried to bring to you the rose in 
life. Inow have reached that pinnacle that in 
your faith you knew, I would reach, and I am 
saying to you now, mother, thank God you 
are here. Your son has achieved your life's 
ambition and I lay it at your feet and now I 
say to you with all the earnestness of my 
soul, consummatus est; it is finished, it is 
accomplished. 


Labor and the War 
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HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 12 (legislative day 
of Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a radio ad- 
dress delivered last evening over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System by the 
senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Thomas]. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 


As chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor, and, I believe, with a 
congressional record as free as is that of any 
Member of Congress from bias against organ- 
ized or unorganized labor, it was with great 
concern and profound interest that I learned 
of the statement on January 1 by an anony- 
mous high Government spokesman to the 
effect that the threatened railroad strike, 
which, by the way, did not occur, has had 
serious repercussions on the conduct of the 
war. 

The commotion resulting from this state- 
ment, now widely attributed to the Army 
Chief of Staff Gen. George C. Marshall, has 
been great. Understandably so. It is the 
first incident for the past many years that 
a high-placed Government official has spoken 
without reservation, without dissimulation, 
with utter and biting candor, on the con- 
tentious, politics-riddled and often misrep- 
resented subject of labor relations. 

I do not know who made the statement 
attributed to General Marshall. But for the 
purposes of this address, I will assume he 
did make the statement and discuss the en- 
tire episode from that standpoint. 

In my judgment, the American people, col- 
lectively and individually, will be eternally 
in debt to General Marshall for his wise coun- 
sel and leadership, for his statesmanlike 
conduct and foreknowledge, for his cool, rea- 
soned, quiet but firm and determined guld- 
ance during this crisis. I believe 1 am but 
reflecting the sentiment of the entire Con- 
gress in saying that he is one of the greatest 
military men in the history of our country. 
His are rare qualities which have stood our 
Nation in good stead in its greatest test in 


General Marshall doubtless has had many 
feelings toward the attitudes and operations 
of civilians and civilian organizations since 
the war began. I am sure he would have 
voiced his feelings without restraint many 
times previously had he not felt that in his 
role as the leader of our wartime Army it 


would be improper to do so. I feel, there- 
fore, that if he made the statement so widely 
imputed to him, that it was under the most 
extreme necessity that he did so, and that 
he was motivated alone by our military needs 
and consideration for the millions whose 
lives we have entrusted to his command, By 
extreme necessity, I mean that General Mar- 
shall must have come suddenly against an 
unavoidable fact that recent happenings in 
civilian attitudes and acts had unquestion- 
ably seriously interfered with the conduct of 
the war, that American lives would be for- 
feited as a result, for every soldier knows that 
anything which lessens the fighting morale 
of a single soldier increases the peril of all. 
War is a teamwork affair. I have the con- 
viction that the statement attributed to him 
was not directed against labor any more than 
it was directed against any element of our 
Nation which, through a failure to appreciate 
the interrelation of all elements of our econ- 
omy in this total war, might have heedlessly 
or thoughtlessly so conducted itself as to 
delay or add to the cost of our ultimate 
victory and thereby produce more loss of life. 

The pros and cons of the railway strike and 
of the action of the President in directing the 
Army to assume control over the railway sys- 
tem of the country will not be entered into 
here. I know perhaps better than many how 
complex this situation is, and that there are 
real pros and cons, and not cons only, or pros 
only. However, a discussion of this phase of 
the problem is not germane to the purpose 
of my address. 

General Marshall's statement, I repeat, I 
conceive to be a statement of fact—and of 
military fact, if you please—not an indict- 
ment of labor in general, railway unions in 
particular, or any other element of our so- 
ciety. It was a statement reminding the 
American people of the intensely close inter- 
dependency of all elements of our society in 
winning the war; it was a sharp warning that 
our national goal, so long as our destiny re- 
mains in the military balance, is the winning 
of the war, not peacetime problems, not prof- 
its, not salary increases, not the winning of a 
temporary advantage by one civilian group 
over another, It was a simple and vivid dec- 
laration that if we conduct our civilian ac- 
tivities without regard to our military activi- 
ties, that if we divorce our civilian attitudes 
from our military needs, we must surely reap 
the inevitable long lists of dead and wounded, 
depleted resources, and wasted war matériel. 

With this my interpretation of General 
Marshall's statement, I must say that I am in 
wholehearted agreement with his thought, 
with him personally, and, further, with the 
manner in which he made the statement, and 
the time it was made. The merits of the issue 
raised by the railway unions are of little con- 
sequence in contrast with the national effort 
to win the war. By the same token, the 
greedy struggle after profits on the part of 
some industrialists are also of no importance 
and must not be tolerated. It is high time 
that selfishness, the pursuit of personal ad- 
vantage, the ceaseless struggle to promote one 
economic group over another must be erad- 
icated from our thinking and actions. We 
must unitedly seek victory. We must work 
in concert, without interruption, irrespective 
of our personal feelings, until victory is won. 
It is my conviction that the true meaning 
and intent of General Marshall's statement 
will have been entirely lost and deliberately 
distorted if its thesis is not broadened in its 
application to all elements of the Nation 
rather than to labor alone, And if this inter- 
pretation is made I cannot see how any think- 
ing citizen, how any responsible Member of 
Congress, or other Government official can do 
otherwise than wholeheartedly agree with 
and give thanks to General Marshall for hay- 
ing so jarred to thoughtfulness our citizens 
and Government as to cause a reappraisal of 
the fundamentals upon which our victory 
depends. 

The patriotism of any single element of 
America’s economic life was not questioned 
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by General Marshall. I have every confi- 
dence that he realizes as fully as any other 
thinking person that as a whole the laborers 
of the Nation have done a splendid job, that 
they have produced articles of war in 
amounts almost beyond imagination, and 
that their sons are demonstrating the same 
unalloyed patriotism on the fighting fronts 
as are their fathers, their mothers, and their 
sisters and brothers on the production front, 
The fact is, patriotism is not the issue raised 
by General Marshall. The issue he has 
brought to the forefront is indifference versus 
crisis. It is loose action in face of peril. 
It is right attitude or disaster. The issue is 
whether we shall continue wrangling as 
usual, competing with one another as usual, 
or subordinate our preferences to the national 
need. The message is there to be read by 
business; by professional politicians; by coal 
miners; by teachers; by doctors; yes, by labor. 
The decision General Marshall has given us 
to make is whether we will work together suf- 
ficiently to permit the application of all our 
Nation’s force at the time it is needed where 
itis needed. And it would come with singu- 
larly bad grace, as in the case of the railway 
crisis, that at a time when we all know a 
mighty military effort is in the immediate 
offing, that any of us, or any groups of us, 
should act in such manner as would sacri- 
fice needlessly the lives of our soldiers. 

It was this situation which doubtless 
prompted the statement. It is this situation 
which prompts my address. So long have 
we struggled in the typical American fashion, 
in the characteristic competitive spirit for 
which we are no noted as a people, that it is 
most difficult for us to realize we are now 
dealing with death. It is hard to realize that 
every wasted minute at home is reflected 
in lost opportunity and flowing blood on the 
battle front. What is my little effort worth? 
we ask. What effort on my part alone can 
in any manner affect the stupendous military 
effort of the Nation? All war is merely a 
combination of individual efforts. Who can 
determine the important one? 

It is high time we looked within ourselves 
to find the source of the trouble. Are we 
all doing what we can to win the war? Are 
we all contributing without restraint to the 
common cause? Are we seeking personal 
advancement from the national crisis? Are 
we subordinating our sons’ and daughters’ 
lives and welfare on the fighting front to our 
selfish desires, to a grasping after the al- 
mighty dollar, to our personal aims and com- 
petitive squabbles? 

Perhaps General Mrshall, through his sol- 
dierly candor and bluntness, through his 
known integrity and honor, through his fear- 
lessness and personal dedication to the na- 
tional need, has given us a renewed, long- 
overdue opportuity for our rededication to 
what each of us knows within our heart is 
urgently needed: Unity and a common will- 
ingness to sacrifice without stint that our 
cause may prevail. To unite our home front 
with the battle front. To blend our all 
with the all which our soldier son or daughter 
offers. 


Jackson Day Dinner Address by Hon. 
Carl A. Hatch, of New Mexico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 12 (legislative day 
of Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Recorp an able address delivered by 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Harck! at the Jackson Day 
dinner held at Springfield, Mo., January 
8, 1944. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, it is indeed a plea- 
sure for me to be with you here this evening. 
Aside from the genuine satisfaction I always 
have when attentding a Democratic meeting, 
I am pleased to be in a State which always 
stands out in my mind as one of the impor- 
tant seats of Democratic faiths, beliefs, and 
ideals. 

Missouri has contributed mightily to this 
Nation of ours and greatly has she contrib- 
uted to the Democratic Party. I have heard 
it said that Missouri is neither East nor 
West, North nor South, but she is American, 
a State that is typical of the solid and sub- 
stantial things which have made this Nation 
great. This great section of the country 
may well be called the heart of America. 

In things substantial and worth while, and 
also from a political standpoint, Missouri is 
more than an ordinary State. Her sons have 
served in almost every phase of political life. 
Some of them have made tremendous im- 
prints upon the life and the history of this 
Nation. She has produced great Democrats. 
In nearly every crisis of the Nation's history, 
some Missouri Democrat has been of out- 
standing prominence in the Nation’s affairs. 
In the Congress of the United States, her 
sons have wielded great influence. No Mis- 
souri Democrat, and for that matter no 
Democrat, will forget the name of that great 
and illustrious son of hers who served so 
long in the strong and vigorous leadership of 
the Nation and the Democratic Party in the 
House of Representatives, the Hon. Champ 
Clark. His name is an honored and revered 
memory in the heart of every true Democrat 
of this great State. 

Would that it were possible for me to talk 
more of the history and doings of great 
Missourians, and especially of great Missouri 
Democrats. Time does not permit that, but 
I cannot let the opportunity pass without 
mentioning the names of present illustrious 
Democrats from this State who serve with 
us in the halls of Congress. Able men in 
the House of Representatives, BELL, of Blue 
Springs, SLAUGHTER, of Kansas City, CANNON, 
of Elisberry, ZIMMERMAN, of Kenneth, CocH- 
ran, of St. Louis, are all Democrats serving 
their districts and their Nation well. Im- 
portant positions are heid by these Repre- 
sentatives of yours in the House. Their in- 
fluence and weight are felt in all matters of 
national legislation as well as in party coun- 
cils and affairs. Loyal Democrats, stalwart 
Americans, they truly reflect the ideals and 
sentiments of their constituents. 

I trust you will not think it out of place 
for me to indulge now in a little self-com- 
placency and say, “I told you so.” Whether 
out of place or not, I cannot refrain from 
reminding you that nearly 4 years ago I made 
a political speech in your State. That 
speech was made in behalf of an able and 
conscientious statesman, a man who then 
was finishing his first term in the Senate of 
the United States. I told that fine audience 
in Kansas City that I had served with this 
man from thé day he took the oath as a 
Senator; that I had watched his work and 
was familiar with the high character and 
patriotic purpose with which he approached 
every duty. I urged his reelection and pre- 
dicted that if he were returned to the Senate, 
the Democrats and the people of Missouri 
would be proud of the conduct and record of 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 

Tonight I return to Missouri, and with 
pardonable pride I point to the record which 
he has made since his reelection in 1940, a 
record which has passed far beyond the bor- 


ders of his native State; one which I say to 
you, his fellow citizens, has made every Dem- 
ecrat in this Nation and every American 
thankful for the work and services of your 
own junior Senator. Missouri may point 
with pride to that record and rejoice at the 
accomplishments of her son, as all America 
rejoices. 

When any State contributes an outstand- 
ing Member of the Senate, it has done well, 
but when it contributes two noteworthy and 
outstanding Senators at the same time, per- 
haps that is an exception. Such seems to 
be a habit of Missouri, and especially of Mis- 
souri Democrats. On more than dne occa- 
sion Missouri has been represented in the 
Senate by able and distinguished Democrats 
at the same time. The present is no ex- 
ception. 

I have said the name of Champ Clark is 
honored and revered by every Missouri Demo- 
crat. That name and the traditions of that 
great statesman are carried honorably in the 
Senate today by the illustrious son, your 
senior Senator, the Honorable BENNETT 
CHAMP CLARK. _ 

BENNETT CLARE and I have not always 
agreed on matters of legislation. Many 
times we have fought shoulder to shoulder 
together; at other times we have separated 
and have gone different ways. I cannot say 
when we did disagree whether he disagreed 
with me or I with him. Whichever way it was, 
is not material. I think probably we have 
been more often together than we have.been 
apart, but this thing I do know that when 
I have not been of the same mind with 
Bennett, I have paused and reexamined my 
own position. For I prize the judgment and 
opinion of Senator Crark most highly. 
There isn't a better-trained man in the fun- 
damentals of democratic government in this 
country than BENNETT CLARK. He has liter- 
ally grown up in the atmosphere and en- 
vironment of government. No man in Wash- 
ington is better schooled in the philosophy 
and the practical operation of Government 
than he. 

But to be a real statesman, one needs more 
than background, education and experience; 
honesty of intellect, integrity of p and 
the courage of strong conviction are essential 
in the making of a genuine leader in the 
field of statecraft. CLARK possesses 
all of these. He is known and honored by 
Democrats and Republicans alike for the 
deep convictions he holds on all important 
questions. His intellectual honesty forbids 
any evasive stand. His integrity keeps him 
working actively on matters of national in- 
terest. All of these things, training, experi- 
ence, ability, integrity, forthright independ- 
ence of view and courage of conviction, make 
BENNETT CLARK one of the outstanding leg- 
islators of the Nation. Those qualities are 
needed in Congress today? They will be 
needed to a far greater extent in the trying 
days which lie ahead of this Republic of ours. 

The Congress of the United States has been 
condemned and criticized as lacking initia- 
tive, courage and independence of thought 
and action. Whether the charge be true or 
untrue it never applied to BENNETT CLARK. 
He wears no man’s teg or label. Conscien- 
tiously he has fought with and for the ad- 
ministration when he believed its course to 
be in keeping with sound traditions of dem- 
ocratic government. With equal fearless- 
ness he has never hesitated to oppose even 
the leadership of his own party, when he be- 
lieved that leadership to be wrong. I can 
pay BENNETT CLARK, or any other man, no 
greater compliment than this. For his de- 
votion to duty and to democratic principles, 
for his ability, integrity and above all for 
his forthright courage I respect and admire 
your senior Senator. Greater tribute I can- 
not bring. 

Whatever may be your local considerations 
and conditions, and of such I should not 
speak, and neither should I nor do I attempt 
to influence any decision of yours at this 
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meeting tonight, I cannot refrain from say- 
ing, as one who served closely with him for 
more than 10 years, that BENNETT CLARK is an 
able statesman, worthy of the great inherit- 
ance from his great family and worthy of you 
who elected him. He is needed in the Senate, 

As I have said, Missouri Democrats are for- 
tunate in their two Senators and their Repre- 
sentatives in the House. The trust imposed 
in them by their colleagues, their integrity 
and ability, their years of service—all com- 
bine to give them highly important places in 
the party’s councils and on important and 
powerful legislative committees. It is in 
these strong, influential committees that the 
real work of the Congress is done. From 
these committees, under our rapidly expand- 
ing system of Federal jurisdiction, comes leg- 
islation which influences and in many in- 
stances guides and directs the affairs of al- 
most all America, from her most humble to 
her highest and most powerful citizen. 

Indeed, as the complex and complicated 
economic, political, and social fibers of today 
are woven into a closer, stronger, and more 
complete fabric, our need for strong char- 
acters, able and experienced statesmen and 
leaders in the National Congress becomes 
more and more urgent. In the crises facing 
our people today we realize more than ever 
the compelling necessity for men of courage, 
intellect, vision, experience, integrity, and 
character in the Congress. We—and you— 
are fortunate that the Democratic Repre- 
sentatives serving from this State in the Con- 
gress are men of that caliber. 

The Democratic Party throughout the Na- 
tion during past years of control carried a 
tremendous responsibility. When it became 
apparent that Europe was to be thrown into 
the turmoil of war by the self-seeking Hitler, 
our Commander in Chief Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, called upon the Congress and the 
citizens of our Nation to prepare for its de- 
fense. It was then foreseen by some of our 
leaders that vast expenditures of money 
would be necessary to provide the implements 
of war. Early in 1941 there was set up in the 
Senate of the United States a committee 
whose members were authorized and directed 
to make a continuing investigation of all 
phases of the national defense program, This 
committee was created with the full accord 
of the majority Members of the Senate. At 
its head was placed your great Missourian, 
Harry Truman. It has been my privilege to 
serve as a member of this committee since its 
inception, and to work with its chairman 
most intimately. 

We, the members of the Democratic ad- 
ministration, were determined that in the 
transition from a peacetime economy to one 
of war, the billions of dollars to be spent on 
the armament program would be efficiently 
and economically expended to insure maxi- 
mum production with minimum expense. 
The duties of Congress include the passing 
of laws and the voting of money to make 
them work. The duty of our .committee is 
to make certain that these laws are carried 
out and the money spent efficiently and eco- 
nomically; that when mistakes are made— 
as inevitably some will be—they be corrected 
at once, 

From the records of the Truman commit- 
tee you will find many matters that have 
been criticized openly and vigorously, Our 
one thought has been to win the war as 
quickly es possible. The administration it- 
self has not taken the position of hiding mis- 
takes but its policy has been to bring them 
out in the open so that they can be corrected 
speedily. 

Foregetting the dark and gloomy days of 
only a few short years ago, there is being 
proclaimed as something newly discovered 
the doctrine of free enterprise and private 
initiative by Republican spokesmen. As a 
Democrat, for such has always been my faith, 
I believe in free enterprise. I believe in 
equality of opportunity and free competition, 
but in my Democratic doctrine there never 
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was, never has been, never will be, room for 
the ruthless exploitation of the many for 
the benefit of the few, 

There must be ample room in this coun- 
try for free enterprise—room for every citi- 
zen to have the right to achieve and progress 
according to his capability and his industry 
and integrity. There must be ample room 
in this country to be an individualist, to be 
free, and to be independent. That is our 
democratic concept of free enterprise. That 
is the concept of free enterprise that has 
‘been advocated by our party since the days 
of Thomas Jefferson. It is not the concept 
of free enterprise which had been held and 
carried through the days of Republican 
domination of affairs in America, Theirs 
was a free enterprise of the groups of sinister 
finance and industry, who not only sought 
but almost succeeded in monopolizing busi- 
ness and to the extent that there 
was no individual initiative and no free 
competition. Where were these advocates of 
opportunity for the individualistic effort in 
19322 Yes, we Democrats believe in free 
enterprise and private initiative in the full 
and true meaning of those terms, but we 
mean it for all and it will be only through 
a continued Democratic administration that 
the chaos of this war wili be unraveled so 
that every individual in America may truly 
enjoy free enterprise. God forbid that the 
monopolistic corporations, selfish groups, and 
individuals will ever be given the privilege 
of exploiting citizens of these United States 
and denying free enterprise to the many. 

No. We cannot forget 1933 when Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt took the cath as President 
of the United States. Conditions then were 
ripe for almost anything. Is human memory 
so short that it is mecessary to refer to the 
conditions of agriculture then? Do we have 
to recall and think back a few years to the 
long lines of fear, almost terror-stricken 
depositors standing in front of the banks in 
every town of this country? Is it necessary 
to be reminded of the price of corn and wheat, 
hogs, cattle, and cotton? Can we ever forget 
the millions of men and women walking up 
and down the highways and streets looking 
for jobs? Do we forget that these conditions 
developed under Republican theories of free 
enterprise? That was the condition only in 
part—when Franklin Roosevelt was sworn to 
uphold the Constitution and laws of the 
United States and became President of this 
country in what was possibly the gravest 
economic crisis in our history. In sublime 
manner he imparted to America some of the 
courage which was his. In bold and vigorous 
fashion, almost overnight he restored the 
financial structure of America and brought 
free enterprise and the capitalistic system 
back on its feet once again. 

And so from the dark days of the Repub- 
lican system of free enterprise, from the 
chaos and fear which were its aftermath— 
Franklin Roosevelt led us into our rightful 
heritage as American citizens. 

Today the fighting men of our country are 
offering their lives that this heritage might be 
maintained. On land, on sea, and in the 
air these fighting men of ours are carrying the 
war to our enemies on their own territory. 
Americans today are fighting—as they always 
have fought—with honor and with glory. 

We are now in the third year of this ter- 
rible war. We are spurred by the grim de- 
termination to wage this war relentlossly on 
all fronts and on all seas until all those who 
have chosen to live by the sword have per- 
ished by it. We now have neither the time 
nor the inclination for self-appraisal. But 
when the time comes for the historians to 
write the record of our participation in this 
great struggle they will undoubtedly state 
that at this present period we had reached 
the turning point of the war. The successes 
of our arms, both on land and sea, are only 
an indication of the greater victories which 
must He ahead. Surely this year will bring 
victory to our armed forces in the European 


theater of war. Our fighting men, we con- 
fidently believe, will win their part of the 
war on that front. Japan will in due time 
collapse before the gallant men of the United 
Nations. 

We have grimly resolved that no sacrifice 
is too great for the end we must attain—the 
complete defeat of the aggressors who so seri- 
ously threatened democratic existence and 
ideals. To win this victory our people are 
prepared to see their sons die and to return 
wounded from the battle; to offer their goods, 
their minds, and their musoles for the benefit 
of the country we love. Because we have 
reached this state of mind and have made 
this high resolve, victory must and will be 
ours. 

Actuated by this high resolve to exert 
every ounce of our strength and to spare 
ourselves no sacrifice until we have won, 
every American must become a part of our 
industrial or agricultural or military estab- 
lishments. Everyone must bear his full 
share and burden. There is a fair measure 
of that effort in the machines labor sends to 
the front; in the food our. ers produce 
for us and our allies, Theré is a great sat- 
isfaction in seeing such tangible results. 
When labor fabricates a rife for our Army 
or a shell for our Navy, or when agriculture 
produces a bushel of wheat for our brave 
Chinese, British, or Russian allies, there is 
grim delight in seeing the definite product 
that is tipping the scales in favor of the de- 
mocracies, 

I resent critics of the administration saying 
that America’s effort in the war is without 
plan or coordination, and often wonder if 
they are trying to win a war or an election. 
True, in preparations for war we have been at 
a grave disadvantage when compared with 
the position of dictator nations who delib- 
erately planned a world conquest and who 
were able to impose their ruthless will upon 
the deluded and quaking subjects who were 
forced to follow the evil banners of their dic- 
tatorship. In this great peace-loving coun- 
try where every individual is guaranteed life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, no one 
ever dreamed of planning a war of aggres- 
sion. Any leader who would have suggested 
that we should plan a war of aggression 
and gear our national economy to such a 
pian, would not have been merely ostra- 
cized—he would have risked seclusion in a 
padded cell, 

On the other hand, those who willed and 
brought on this terrible war had everything 
to gain personally and nothing to lose. They 
were free, for their own selfish advantage, to 
exploit their deluded masses to the limit. 
For years they fanatically planned and 
schemed to force their barbaric ideologies 
upon the free peoples of the world and to 
this end they concentrated all their war- 

capacities. Their systems of gov- 
ernment were organizations for war, and in 
order to continue in existence they had no 
alternative but to wage war, and they did. 

There were people who sensed our danger 
from these irresponsible lunatics. Our Pres- 
ident certainly was the first to cry that real 
danger lurked in the mad yaporings of Hitler 
and Mussolini. In 1937 he suggested that 
the aggressor nations be quarantined. For 
that sane advice his adversaries then shouted 
“Warmonger.” 

We can be thankful that the President and 
this administration had the vision to make 
such a defense program as was possible be- 
fore we became engaged in the war. We owe 
much to those who advocated and forced 
the adoption of that program. 

And as we go marching toward certain 
victory, we must also make the plan for a 
lasting and just peace. To win a military 
victory alone would be futile unless we lay 
a foundation in our post-war world that will 
secure some guaranty against future aggres- 
sive wars. Surely there is no other man in 
the United States who has been in such con- 
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stant touch and knows all the ramified prob- 
lems and details of our negotiations with the 
nations of the world and the plans for final 
victory than our present Commander in Chief, 
In the critical period of the transition from 
war to peace should we not avail ourselves 
of the proven leadership, the unique ex- 
perience, and knowledge of such a man, 

George Washington aptly spoke on one oc- 
casion regarding the number of terms which 
a President should serve (and I quote): 
“Under an extended view of this part of the 
subject, I can see no impropriety in pre- 
cluding ourselves from the services of any 
man, who on some great emergency should 
be deemed universally most capable of serv- 
ing the public.” I Hke that expression of 
George Washington's. It speaks my own 
thought far better than I can express it. 
We are in the midst of the greatest emer- 
gency this country has ever known, the out- 
come of which will decide whether democracy 
itself shall continue to endure anywhere in 
the world. No emergency can be greater than 
that. 

With a lifetime spent in the service of 
State, national, and international affairs, 
Franklin Roosevelt has been in dally touch 
and contact with the most minute details of 
our affairs, domestic, and foreign. Probably 
there is no man in the world with greater 
knowledge of world affairs than our President, 

The year 1944 upon which we are just enter- 
ing will be a year of fate, a year Of great deci- 
sions, @ year of destiny. In every course we 
pursue, in every decision we make, may rest 
the fate and destiny of our own Nation and 
perhaps the fate and destiny of all peace- 
loving and democratic nations of the world. 
We live in no ordinary days. Great moments 
require great men. This is no year for the 
advancement of little ambitions of little men 
who would sit in the seats of the mighty. It 
is no year for the glad-hander. 

Our own party will be confronted with de- 
cisions of far-reaching effect. In the midst 
of war, and surely before peace terms can be 
agreed upon, we shall be required to nominate 
and elect a President of the United States for 
the next 4 years. In ordinary times we might 
indulge in difference between factions, groups, 
or sections, and win or lose without too much 
danger to party or to country. We can afford 
no chances now. We as Democrats must 
make the right selections in our primaries 
and conventions, and we as Americans must 
make our right choices in the election. We 
must not fail our country in her time of 
stress and need. 

What I have said is not said in a spirit of 
partisanship, The issues of today rise above 
partisan or personal ambitions. My remarks 
about the President were made without the 
knowledge of him or any of his advisers, 
I do not try to sway Democrats into any 
course of conduct in their conventions, 
What I am Sayivrg is that we must forget 
every consideration save one and one alone, 
and that is the welfare of America and the 
preservation of her institutions of govern- 
ment. 

The enemy yet remains to be conquered. 
A peace which shall provide some measure 
of safety for the world from the horror and 
dread of war remains yet to be accomplished. 
To win the war and make a just and, above 
everything, a durable peace is our first con- 
cern and it must transcend all others. 

Nothing must be allowed to hinder the 
war effort and everything must be done to 
bring soon and quickly the glad day of a 
complete victory, which shall and must in- 
clude an honorable and lasting peace, else 
it be no victory at all. To this plow we have 
put our hands; there must be, there can be, 
there will be, no turning back. 

Think not that the enemies, the Hitlers and 
Tojos, do not know as well as we, all that this 
year portends. Think not that they will be 
unmindful of the year 1944 and the election 
in America. 
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What could give them, the enemy, greater 
heart, greater courage, than the defeat of 
their chief opponent by his own people, yea, 
even by his own party? What would we 
think if the Churchill government in Great 
Britain should be overthrown in a political 
upheaval? What if the members of his own 
party should reject Mr, Churchill now and 
eject him from party position and honorable 
office? 

Franklin Roosevelt has led our Nation in 
her hour of peril, which at Pearl Harbor was 
indeed an hour of almost despair. Shall we 
be less appreciative of our own countrymen 
than we are of leaders of other nations? 

I say this in no spirit of partisanship. 
While this is a Democratic meeting—and I 
take pride in my affiliation with the Demo- 
cratic Party—nevertheless, in this year of 
fate and decisions which we shall make are 
of far more consideration than partisan gain 
or advantage. 

The first thought uppermost in the mind of 
every loyal American is to win the war as 
quickly as possible. To achieve this end no 
person has striven harder than has President 
Roosevelt. 

We and our allies are on the offensive; we 
are carrying the war to the enemy on every 
battle front. On the land, the sea, and in the 
air our gallant fighting men are winning the 
war at the cost of their own blood and lives. 
To back them in their superb effort, every 
citizen of this country must lay aside every- 
thing which would cause any weakening of 
our strength or any strengthening of the 
enemies’ morale. Continued prosecution of 
the war along present lines must bring ulti- 
mate victory. 

Already the enemy in many places is about 
to reach the cracking point. Hitler and Tojo 
know full well the strength of our mighty 
offensive has been encouraged and bolstered 
and led by the vigor in which Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Winston Churchill, and, yes, Joe 
Stalin, have pressed for complete victory, 
They, the enemy, would give anything to 
deprive us of the leadership of our Presi- 
dent in this year of crisis. Nothing would 
be more heartening to them than the defeat 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt. So, regardless of 
partisanship and without regard to the per- 
sonal or political fortunes of the man, and 
expressing my own personal view only, I 
want the brave and gallant leadership of 
Franklin Roosevelt to continue throughout 
the war and until the grave problems of 
peace have been solved. When that glad day 
arrives I shall join Democrats in picking a 
worthy successor. We shall establish no dy- 
nasty in America, but neither shall we fool- 
ishly deprive ourselves of a great leader when 
we need him the most. 

I repeat, I express only my own thoughts, 
but they are serious conclusions arrived at 
from what I believe to be best for my country. 

Strongly, in this new year, which, will be 
a year of great and momentous decisions, I 
reiterate my firm belief in the victory our 
fighting men are going to win before this 
year is over. The ruthless, cruel, barbarous, 
military German machine shall crumple and 
fall before the advancing armies of the Allied 
Nations. Japan sooner or later will receive 
that complete and total defeat which she 
deserves. 

These are things our fighting men are going 
to accomplish, May it be before 1944 ends. 
But, to win these victories, the boys who wear 
our uniforms and march under the Star- 
Spangled Banner must have the support of 
every American citizen at home. Petty dif- 
ferences and strife, which do not amount to 
much to us, are looked upon by our enemies 
as important manifestations of internal dis- 
order. They must all end. Criticism, fault 
finding, and back biting only add to the 
strength of the enemy and postpone the day 
of his final defeat. 

What profit can any of us gain if by our 
disputes and differences we win some slight 
thing for ourselves but which causes even 


a few more days of war, in which a few more 
American sons shall die? What gain or profit 
can we place against the lives of the boys 
we have sent forth to battle for us? 

What if gasoline rationing does seem to be 
a nuisance when we can't get all we need 
for every use. The gallons of that precious 
fuel which are saved by our nonuse may be 
carrying some American boy flying the treach- 
erous air waves to victory over the enemy. 
Lack of that fuel, even a few gallons, may 
send that same boy crashing to death and 
destruction. 

Are the regulations of the O. P. A. too hard 
to bear? Is price control tco bad and too 
hard to take? I would not for a minute as- 
sume that these regulations are perfect, but 
this thing I know, that without price con- 
trol and without the strong efforts of the 
Office of Price Administration, the deadly foe 
of inflation could and would strike every 
American home to the complete disaster of 
all. 

Shall we have subsidies on farm products, 
roll-backs, or whatever they may be called? 
Are the farm groups irritated at such a pro- 
gram, and is there deadly conflict between 
those who labor and those who produce farnr 
products as to what procedure should be 
adopted? 

When we think of these controversies, let 
us also also remember that both those who 
till the soil and those who labor with their 
hands in industry here in America are better 
off today than persons similarly engaged or 
employed in any other nation of the world. 
And before we get too bitter and too contro- 
versial, let us never forget that. 

Let us never forget that this is a single 
war, a war in which we are all engaged, every 
man, woman, and child, 

The bitterness of disputes and confusion 
and disorder at home, again I repeat, only 
bring strength and heart to the enemy and 
again postpone the final day of victory. 

The farmers of America have done a mag- 
nificent job in the production of food. Labor 
has done a magnificent job keeping our war 
products moving on the assembly and over 
the transportation lines. Throughout my 
career in the Senate, I have always supported, 
almost without exception, the just demands 
of both labor and agriculture. I expect to 
continue to support just demands in the 
future, but today I want to see a truce de- 
clared on every dispute and every difference, 
to the end all our energies be devoted to win- 
ning the war. Wartime ts not a time for 
profits; let the greedy remember that; it is 
not a time for partisanship; it is not a time 
for contest between or among different fac- 
tions or groups; it is a time for patriotism, 
a time for sacrifice, a time for unselfish de- 
votion to the cause for which we fight. 

The whole psychology of the Hitler theory 
of war and conquest was based upon one 
thought alone. His slogan was “Divide and 
conquer.” By intrigue, subterfuge, deceit, 
and dishonesty he sought to keep the nations 
of the world divided until he could conquer 
and subdue them one by one. On that pro- 
gram he went a long way and almost suc- 
ceeded. We of the United Nations learned 
by cruel and bitter experience that his pro- 
gram to divide and conquer meant for us 
to divide and die. To offset that we united 
and we are winning. United, we shall con- 
tinue to win. 

Division at home was another weapon with 
which Hitler hoped to win. He openly stated 
that the democracies were so divided and 
disunited that they could not effectively 
wage war. We are not divided; we are not 
disunited. In the magnificent program of 
the war management, labor, industry, and 
agriculture have united to produce the great 
accomplishments which have been made, and 
with which victory is being won. 

But, the controversies which I have men- 
tioned—strikes, threats of strikes, excessive 
profits, petty disputes, political discord—are 
magnified, distorted, and exaggerated by the 
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enemy until they are led to believe that we 
at home are nearing collapse. That is the 
thing that I am talking about and against— 
why I urge that, whatever our complaints, 
real or unreal, that they all be put aside and 
forgotten until after the war is over and peace 
Comes once again. 

May 1944 indeed be a year of patriotic de- 
votion to this country of ours. May all the 
decisions we make this year be based solely 
upon what is best for the welfare of America 
and her people. 

On that theme I am content to rest the 
fortunes of my party and the safety and hap- 
piness of our people. 

Democrats, this is indeed a year of destiny 
for our party and our country. God grant 
that we may meet that destiny as fearlessly 
as our sons are daily meeting their destinies 
on the battlefields of the world, 


Method of Voting by Members of Armed 


Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 12 (legislative day 
of Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an address de- 
livered by the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Lucas] on Decem- 
ber 24, 1943, over the N. B. C. network, 
on his bill to provide a method for mem- 
bers of the armed forces to vote in time 
of war. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

In September 1942, the Congress, by an 
overwhelming vote, enacted legislation pro- 
viding a special method for voting in time of 
war for members of the armed forces. Since 
that time one Nation-wide election, that of 
November 3, 1942, has been held under the 
provisions of that Federal act. 

In that bill the Congress dispensed with 
the necessity of registration and the payment 
of a poll tax, but in no way attempted to re- 
move the qualifications of any voter under 
the law of the State of his respective resi- 
dence. This law proved totally ineffective. 
Twenty-nine million voters went to the polls 
in 1942, Approximately 5,000,000 men were 
in the service. Out of that number, only 
28,000 valid war ballots were cast in 40 States, 
These figures prove conclusively that the 
mechanics of the present law do not give to 
those Americans in the armed forces an op- 
portunity to vote. With a full realization 
of such inadequacy I started research work 
for the purpose of amending the basic law to 
the end that the Federal ballot be taken to 
every member of the armed forces irrespec- 
tive of where they might be serving. I said 
then and I say now that all political parties 
in the coming election must be represented 
fully, adequately, and honestly on every ship, 
every island, every continent, wherever our 
troops carry the Stars and Stripes. 

After much study and discussion with offi- 
cials in the War and Navy Departments, 
various secretaries of state and others, Sen- 
ator THEODORE GREEN, of Rhode Island, and I 
introduced legislation to amend the present 
law to make it workable. Under our proposal 
a nonpartisan Ballot Commission is set up to 
prepare the ballots and pass them on to the 
Army and Navy, who, in turn, assume the re- 
sponsibility for taking the ballots directly to 
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the field or the ship where the armed forces 
are training or fighting. A day would be 
designated by the commanding officers for 
service men and women to cast their ballots. 
The days would vary, depending upon mili- 
tary conditions. Nothing is to be done that 
is not practicable and compatible with mili- 
tary operations. 

At the suggestion of the Honorable Fred- 


' erick Cook, Republican secretary of state of 


Massachusetts, we set up in the bill what is 
known as a write-in ballot. It is one that 
every serviceman can understand. After he 
prepares and seals his ballot in secret, certi- 
fies under oath to his qualifications, which 
are printed on the back of the envelope, he 
then turns it over to his commanding officer, 
who collects all the ballots at the post, and, 
through plane priority, will have them on 
their way to the United States within 24 to 
48 hours after the ballots are cast. They are 
returned to the Ballot Commission. The 
Commission segregates the ballots and sends 
them to the respective secretaries of state, 
They in turn segregate and send the ballots 
to the proper election officials in the counties 
in which the voters reside. Let me.emphati- 
cally state that the Ballot Commission has 
absolutely nothing to do with either the ac- 
tual casting or the counting of the votes. Re- 
publican and Democratic Senators who de- 
feated this protective measure contend that 
this legislation is unconstitutional in that 
it invades the rights of the States to carry 
on their own elections. 

My friends, the Lucas-Green bill is an 
emergency measure. I boldly assert that it is 
not a question of destroying States’ rights; 
it is a question of protecting human rights. 
Members of the armed forces cannot be rele- 
gated to a condition of second-class citizen- 
ship. 

If the long arm of Uncle Sam can reach 
out and take men from the homes, the 
farms, the factories, the shops, and the cities 
and send them to every part of the globe to 
defend our liberty against a foreign tyranny, 
then by the same token he must find a way 
to give those same men an opportunity to 
vote in a Presidential election, the results of 
which may shape the destiny of this Nation 
for the next hundred years to come. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has said that “the President is vested with 
the executive power of the Nation. The im- 
portance of his election and the vital charac- 
ter of its relationship to and effect upon the 
welfare and safety of the whole people cannot 
be too strongly stated.” With this sound ad- 
monition, I submit that under no circum- 
stances cah we permit the Eastland amend- 
ment, which emasculates the Lucas-Green 
bill, to become the law. The Eastland amend- 
ment says it is the duty of the States and not 
the Federal Government to see that those in 
the service have an opportunity to vote. My 
friends, this proposal will not work. Such 
political distortion will disfranchise in the 
1914 election eight to ten million of Amer- 
ica’s most noble and heroic men and women. 

Senators must know that the 48 States can- 
not handle effectively these veterans’ votes. 
The National Government has complete con- 
trol over the discipline and activities of the 
armed forces. Everyone knows about our dif- 
ficulties of communication, and of transpor- 
tation. Everyone knows that World War 
complications compel us to use simplicity 
and uniformity to get a Federal ballot to our 
fighting men and women. The States, with 
Federal, State, and county candidates on the 
ballot, cannot achieve this simplicity and 
uniformity, even with Federal cooperation. 

In the 48 States there are 48 different meth- 
ods cf voting. As an example, 8 States have 
20 days or less absentee voting privileges. 
Thirty-three States have a limitation of 30 
days or less, and 14 out of the 33 require 
that a particular form of application for ab- 
sentee ballot be used by the absentee voter. 
Let me take my own State of Illinois as an 
example of how the absentee voting law 
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works: Whether an Illinois soldier, sailor, or 
marine is in this country or outside the conti- 
nental limits of the United States, he first 
must ask his county clerk to send him a form 
for making application for a ballot. That is 
one mail service. The county clerk sends the 
application to the one making the request. 
That is the second mail service. The soldier 
returns the application to the county clerk 
making a third mail service. The county 
clerk then sends a ballot to the applicant, the 
fourth mail service. The soldier marks the 
ballot and returns it to the county clerk, the 
fifth mail service. In addition, under Illinois 
law the applicant must swear to his qualifica- 
tions. Can you imagine those serving in the 
armed forces in Asia, Africa, and thousands of 
other foreign spots going through all these 
acts in order to vote? What an absurdity. 
That isn’t all—legal and transportation ex- 
perts of the Army have made a careful calcu- 
lation of the time it would take for five mail 
plane services from Springfield, Ill, to the 
various theaters of war outside the conti- 
nental limits of the United States, based upon 
the average time of air carriage by the service 
in wartime. The following information 
comes direct from Colonel Cutler of the Army 
who is very familiar with this legislation. 
From a point in a North American area to 
Springfield, Ill, five mail services, including 
a minimum time for distribution, would re- 
quire 38 days. From an overseas point in the 
European area to Springfield, 61 days. From 
an overseas point in the Pacific area to 
Springfield 71 days. From a point in the Far 
East to Springfleld, 86 days. Remember, in 
Illinois only 30 days are available for absentee 


voting. So, my friends, you can see that not 


a single Tllinoisan at war serving outside the 
continental limits of the United States will 
have an opportunity to vote under the ab- 
sentee yoting laws of the State of Illinois, and 
very few serving in this country would. What 
is true of Illinois is true with the great ma- 
jority of the States. 8 

I wish it were possible for servicemen 
throughout the world to vote for not only 
Federal officials, but every State and county 
official as well. However, taking Illinois 
again as an example, we would have to send 
to every camp in the world 102 different kinds 
of ballots, because of different county candi- 
dates running in each county. Multiply this 
by 48 and then speculate on the chaos and 
confusion when thousands of ballots start 
fiying around the globe in every direction at 
the same time. To expect the Army and the 
Navy to handle efficiently these ballots and 
provide plane priorities would be as sensible 
as going to the top of the Empire State Build- 
ing, on a windy day, opening a bag of feathers 
and expecting them to drop at a particular 
destination at a designated time. The Army 
and Navy can’t do the impossible. They have 
said so, emphatically. They can handle 1 
ballot in 1 election and 1 only—the people 
understand this. Their disappointment in 
the defeat of the Lucas-Green bill is turn- 
ing to indignation. Many editorials express 
that viewpoint in demanding affirmative and 
early action by Congress. Letters from par- 
ents of boys in the service show plainly their 
unyielding resentment. Servicemen have 
written me requesting legislation guarantee- 
ing their wartime political rights, but they 
can’t get them under the Eastland amend- 
ment. It is a snare and a delusion—a mock- 
ery on the opportunity for men and women 
of the armed forces to yote in 1944. 

My fellow Americans, if these citizen sol- 
diers defending the Republic in our greatest 
crisis are denied a part in the civil adminis- 
tration of this Government, it is time to in- 
quire, who is worthy of it? The sailor at 
Pearl Harbor can lose a leg, but he cannot 
vote. The soldier in Italy can lose an arm, 
but he cannot vote. The marine at Tarawa 
can shed his precious blocd, but he cannot 
vote. My friends, if this should come to 
pass, then the America that I have learned 
to love and revere has failed in the hour of 
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her greatest peril. I cannot believe—I will 
not believe, that America eternally grateful 
to the finest and bravest group of warriors 
ever marshaled under any banner will fail 
to meet headlong this undemocratic and 
unjustifiable challenge. If a boy is good 
enough to stop a bullet—he is good enough 
to cast a ballot. 


Our Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 12 (legislative day 
of Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “Our Foreign Policy,” delivered 
by me over Wisconsin radio stations on 
January 7. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


As a result of the Moscow, Cairo, and 
Teheran Conferences, there has now emerged 
a definite pattern of officially proposed in- 
ternational relationships in the post-war 
world. 

As we all know, the Moscow Conference was 
held on October 19 to October 30, The chief 
participants were Secretary of State Hull of 
the United States, Foreign Minister Eden of 
Great Britain, and Foreign Commissar Molo- 
tov of the Soviet Union. The Chinese Am- 
bassador to Russia was a signatory to its most 
important declaration. 

The Moscow Conference paved the way for 
the Cairo and Teheran Conferences. The 
Cairo Conference was held on November 22 
to November 26, Its chief participants were 
President Roosevelt of the United States, 
Prime Minister Churchill of Great Britain, 
and Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek of China. 

The Teheran Conference, which was held on 
November 28 to December 1, had as its chief 
participants, the President of the United 
States, the Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
and Premier Stalin of the Soviet Union. 

The pattern which has emerged is a hope- 
ful one. It is specifically outlined in article 
4 of the joint declaration signed at Moscow 
between the representatives of the govern- 
ments of the United States, Great Britain, 
the Soviet Union, and China. 

Article 4 jointly states that the four great 
powers “recognize the necessity of establish- 
ing at the earliest practical date, a general 
international organization, based on the prin- 
ciple of the sovereign equality of all peace- 
loving states, and open to the membership 
of all such states, large and small, for the 
maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity.” 

On Friday, November 5 last, the United 
States Senate by a vote of 86 to 6, approved 
this plan for post-war international organi- 
zation providing only that any treaty made 
by the Government of our own country to 
give it effect “shall be made only by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate of the 
United States, provided two-thirds of the 
Senators present concur.” 

Let me repeat by way of emphasis: 

The pattern officially proposed by the four 
Major powers for the post-war world, is one 
of international cooperation of sovereign and 
equal peace-loving states. 

And let me repeat further by way of 
emphasis: 

The Senate of the United States has of- 
cially approved this pattern but has specifi- 
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cally declared that any attempt on the part 
of our Government to implement it shall be 
through due constitutional process only. 
The Senate declaration is a flat disapproval 
of any attempt to commit this country to any 
post-war plan through Executive agreement. 
It is reassertion in the international fleld of 
our traditional constitutional system of 
checks and balances. 

I should like to point out in passing that 
the official pattern proposed at Moscow and 
further outlined at Cairo and Teheran is 
almost identical with a resolution adopted 
by the Republican Party convention of my 
own State at Appleton, Wis., in June 1943. 
This resolution says: 

“Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Republican Party of Wis- 
consin in convention assembled, That it is 
our considered conviction that at the conclu- 
sion of this war the United States must 
cooperate actively with all other like-minded 
nations in an effort to preserve world peace; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the Republican Party of 
Wisconsin Lelieves that world peace can be 
best assured only when sovereign states, while 
preserving their own full sovereignty and 
their own essential interests, find common 
ground on which to work together, 

“The Republican Party of Wisconsin be- 
lieves this common ground can and must be 
found and an international reign of law and 
order developed.” 

The official Four Power pattern is also 
identical with the declaration adopted by 
the advisory council of the National Republi- 
can Party at Mackinac Island last summer. 
This declaration insists that it is necessary 
to have “responsible participation of the 
United States in post-war cooperatiye organ- 
ization among sovereign nations to prevent 
military aggression and to attain permanent 
peace with organized justice in a free world.” 

These declarations of the Republican 
Party represent the sincere convictions of an 
overwhelming majority of the party. They 
represent the sincere convictions of an over- 
whelming majority of the American people. 

And they are in agreement with the offi- 
clally expressed convictions of the present 
administration and its Democrat Party lead- 
ership. À 

In his address to the joint session of the 
Congress on November 18, Secretary of State 
Hull emphasized that the sovereign equality 
of all States is the foundation stone “upon 
which the future world organization should 
be built.” 

“I should like to lay particular stress on 
this provision of the declaration,” he said. 

Quite obviously, this official pattern so 
definitely outlined by the leaders of the four 
great Allied powers should close the door 
against any utopian notions of a superstate 
in which to house a planned world economy. 
It should close the door against any notions 
of a world police force as the instrument of 
a world superstate. Quite obviously, it in- 
sists, as Republican leaders had previously 
insisted, that the world’s best hope for a 
durable peace, can only be found in the active 
and continued cooperation of free and equal 
and sovereign peoples. 

And quite obviously, this forthright rededi- 
cation to the principle of equal sovereignty 
has been a sharp disappointment to men in 
high places in the present American Gov- 
ernment. Quite obviously, it closes the door 
against the dreams of our superplanners for 
a world W. P. A., a world R. F. C., and a 
world O. P. A. 

Quite obviously it closes the door against 
all world blueprints, But quite obviously, our 
superplanners will reopen the door if they 
can. They will attempt to twist the avowed 
official purposes of this Government to their 
own purposes as they have twisted them be- 
fore. Quite obviously, we can keep the door 
closed only when we retire our superplanners 
to private life. And if recent election returns 
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are any indication, that is exactly what we 
propose to do. 

There has been, of course, a great deal of 
nonsense written and spoken about the im- 
possibility of having a world organization of 
equal and sovereign nations. Our super- 
planners like to point out to us that such an 
organization is a contradiction in terms. 

They tell us that a sovereign power is a 
supreme power, independent of and unlim- 
ited by any other power. And they throw 
the dictionary at us to prove it. 

No nation, large or small, they declare, can 
join any world organization without yielding 
up some part of its sovereignty. Otherwise, 
they insist, any world organization would be 
only a pretext and a mockery, without effec- 
tive authority to regulate world affairs. 

But because of the very nature of sover- 
eignty, they argue, if any part is yielded, it 
is all yielded. Otherwise, it would not be 
supreme, independent, and unlimited. 

Consequently, they conclude triumphantly, 
when United States Senators vote for a reso- 
Tution calling for a world organization of 
equal and sovereign states, these Senators are 
indulging in mere shadow boxing. Of course, 
if United States Senators are indulging in 
cheap and mean trickery on such a grave 
and all-important matter, then so is the 
President of the United States and his Secre- 
tary of State. So are the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, the Premier-Marshal of the 
Soviet Union, and the Generalissimo of the 
Chinese Republic. All are pledged to this 
post-war world pattern. And they are pledged 
definitely. It is an abominable insult to ques- 
tion the sincerity of any one of them. 

As a matter of fact and as a matter of com- 
mon sense, there is nothing at all contradic- 
tory in free and equal and sovereign states 
organizing to promote world peace and world 
justice. 

World peace and world justice can only be 
organized in freedom. To attempt to or- 
ganize it otherwise would be a real contra- 
diction of terms, a real contradiction of pur- 
pose. No civilized nation is supremely soy- 
ereign in the extreme sense. No civilized na- 
tion undertakes to exercise its sovereign pow- 
er with reckless independence, in reckless dis- 
regard of the rights of other equal and soy- 
erelgn nations. Only Hitler and his hench- 
men believe in such extreme and reckless 
sovereignty, That is why we are fighting and 
smashing Hitler and Hitlerism. 

All civilized nations recognize the higher 
law of justice and decency and humanity. 
It is true, of course, that nations now civilized 
have violated accepted modern standards of 
international decency in the past. But it is 
because civilization has been a development, 
a slow and painful development, that we may 
hope all nations which belong to the civilized 
tradition will in the future adhere loyally 
and faithfully to the standards which all have 
come finally to accept as fundamental. 

So there is no.contradiction at all in the 
earnest purpose of sovereign states to organ- 
ize in the support of these standards, To 
suggest such a monstrous paradox is to sug- 
gest that we are now sending our sons out 
to fight and die for a fraud. Again, the sug- 
gestion is an abominable insult. It is an 
insult to our most fundamental values, our 
sincerest convictions, our most cherished 
hopes. 

Americans of common sense and sincere 
purpose—and they are in the overwhelming 
majority—realize, of course, that so far our 
officials have only proposed a mere pattern 
for post-war international organization. 
They realize that the pattern must be given 
effective implementation. They realize that 
is, that organizing to e the post-war 
peace is a matter of reaching satisfactory 
agreements with other sovereign peoples on 
many vexing problems which still confront 
us. They realize that such agreements must 
not only satisfy Americans, they must satisfy 
Britons or Russians or Chinese or Frenchmen 
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or many other peoples who may have a direct 
and essential interest. 

They realize, in short, that in working 
out these agreements, compromises must be 
found, compromises which will not violate 
essential justice or too flagrantly disregard 
any essential national interest. 

They realize, too, that in attempting to 
reach these compromises, antisocial Ameri- 
cans and Britons and Russians and Chinese 
and Frenchmen and others may undertake 
to bring what pressure they can to promote 
their own particular individual or group in- 
terests. They realize that even sincere Amer- 
icans and Britons and Russians and Chinese 
and others will press as urgently as possible 
to promote their own various and entirely 
legitimate national interests. 

Notwithstanding all this, real Americans 
will be only too willing to undertake to 
protect our own national interests in this 
international game of give and take. Real 
Americans are accustomed to such under- 
taking. It is what they call the system of 
free enterprise, and enterprise regulated by- 
law and without violation of any essential 
justice. It is a system in which the rewards 
go to men or nations of ability and cour- 
age and fair dealing, it is our traditional 
American system on a world scale. It is the 
only system which can promote a world really 
free, 

It should be obvious, assuredly, that only 
-Americans who have real faith in our his- 
toric system should be entrusted with its 
fuller projections on a world scale. It should 
be obvious beyond all question that only 
Americans who believe in our own system 
without reservations, hidden or open, should 
be entrusted with the important task of pro- 
tecting and promoting legitimate American 
interests in the four corners of the earth, 

Most important of all legitimate American 
interests is our deep interest in a reasonable 
national security, a security which right rea- 
son demands and which can be sought with- 
out unreasonable demands on the equal 
rights of others. 

To insist on such security is in no way 
to indict the good faith of the great powers 
now working with us to win this war and 
to win the peace which. must some day fol- 
low. We expect them each to give every con- 
sideration to their own reasonable security. 
Freedom from fear has its international as 
well as its individual implications. We have 
a right and a duty to insist that we shall be 
as secure as we may reasonably provide 
against any dangers which the future may 
one day hurl at us. 

I shall discuss this question in detail in 
another radio broadcast, 


Vote for Soldiers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 12 (legislative day 
of Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp an advertisement 
appearing in the New York Times of 
Monday, January 10, 1944, under the 
title, “Sure, You’re for the Soldier Vote— 
Is Congress?” signed by 636 leading per- 
sons in the entertainment industry en- 
gaged in entertaining our servicemen. 

There being no objection, the adver- 
tisement was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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SURE, YOU'RE FOR THE SOLDIER VOTE—IS 
CONGRESS? 

Whether Americans in uniform can vote in 
the next elections will be decided in a few 
days by your representatives in Washington, 

The question is: Will Congress pass eflec- 
tive legislation, or make a polite bow to 
democracy with a. bill which says members 
of the armed forces can vote—but in effect 
disfranchises them. That's just what the 
Senate did last month in rejecting the orig- 
inal Green-Lucas bill which provided for 
Federal supervision of soldier voting. The 
Senate tossed soldier balloting right back to 
the States—a hopeless procedure, compli- 
cated by 48 different sets of rules and regu- 
lations, many of which do not even provide 
the apparatus for soldier voting. 

Now the Congress has a new chance to 
express the real will of the American people 
and give the armed forces a real vote by 
passing legislation carrying the full force of 
the original Green-Lucas bill. 

What happens will largely depend on the 
action you take. 

As the law now stands, the same thing will 
occur in next fall’s elections that occurred 
in 1942. Out of all the millions of service 
men and women then eligible to vote, less 
than 30,000 votes actually got counted. 
Why? Because the machinery was too com- 
plicated. The same machinery will be too 


complicated in 1944. Can it be that some 


Members of Congress are against letting the 
soldiers vote? 

By passing the Scanlon bill, which is iden- 
tical with the original Green-Lucas bill, Con- 
gress can guarantee Federal supervision of 
soldier voting. This bill actually delivers a 
ballot to every eligible member of our armed 
forces throughout the world and insures that 
these ballots will be counted. 

American men and women fight for your 
right to vote. Will you write for theirs? 

Send a telegram or letter immediately to: 

1, Both your Senators, Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

2. Your Representative, House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

Tell them to support and vote for legisla- 
tion providing complete Federal supervision 
of soldier voting. Tell them that in all fair- 
ness it must pass to preserve the American 
way. 

The soldier-vote committee of the enter- 
tainment industry has now been formed to 
continue to fight for Federal supervision, 

: JOAN ALEXANDER, 
Acting Chairman, 
JOHN COBURN TURNER, 
Acting Secretary. 

These are among the 636 individuals in 
films, music, radio, and the theater who are 
proud to contribute this advertisement as 
their part in this critical issue of democratic 
rights: 

Joan Alexander, Kenny Baker, Peter Barry, 
Jackson Beck, Harry Bellaver, Leonardo Ber- 
covici, Gertrude Berg, Milton Berle, Kermit 
Bloomgarden, June Blythe, Ben A. Boyar, 
J. Edward Bromberg, Joseph Buloff, Joseph 
Burstyn, Harry Carey, Marc Connelly, Nor- 
man Corwin, Laird Cregar, Russel Crouse, 
Howard Da Silva, Jerry Devine, Lee Dixon, 
Alfred Drake, Muriel Draper, Peter Donald, 
Mrs. Arnaud D’Usseau, Jerome Epstein, Jules 
Epstein, Philip Epstein, Elspeth Eric, Judith 
Evelyn, Howard Fast, William Feinberg, Jose 
Ferrer, Virginia Field, Arlene Francis, William 
Friedberg, Martin Gabel, Nadine Gae, Frank 
Gallop, Betty Garde, Will Geer, Art Gentry, 
Tra Gershwin, Jay Gorney, Woody Guthrie, 
Uta Hagen, Oscar Hammerstein, I. E. T. Har- 
burg, Jack Harrison, Moss Hart, Teddy Hart, 
Helen Hayes, Rita Hayworth, George Heller, 
Jane Hoffman, Celeste Holm, Emily Holt, 
Philip Houston, Sam Jaffe, Victor Jory, Joseph 
Julian, Beatrice Kay, Virginia Kaye, Alan 
Kent, Jerome Kern, Adelaide Klein, Arthur 
Kober, Berry Kroeger, Peg La Centra, Paula 
Laurence, Anton M. Leader, Rosetta Le Noire, 


Howard Lindsay, Norman Lloyd, Marx B. Loeb, 
Philip Loeb, Alan Lomax, Sylvia Lowy, 
Prancia Luban, Peter Lyon, Nila Mack, Jack 
Manning, Ranald R. MacDougall, Charles 
Martin, George Mathews, Groucho Marx, 
Harpo Marx, Jessica Maxwell, Robert Maxwell, 
Sara Ann McCabe, Byron McGrath, Sanford 
Meisner, Allan Meltzer, Eve Merriam, Mitchell 
Miller, Zero Mostel, Lyn Murray, John Neher, 
Doris Nolan, Sono Osato, Harry H. Oshrin, 
Ethel Owen, Raymond Paige, Dorothy Parker, 
Ted Patrick, S. J. Perelman, Peggy Phillips, 
Minerva Pious, Marc Platt, John Powers, 
Pearl Primus, Victor M. Ratner, Alan Reed, 
Quentin Reynolds, Paul Robeson, Edward G. 
Robinson, William N. Robson, Mrs. Harold 
Rome, Jonas Rosenfield, George Ross, Robert 
Russell, Sue Ryan, Victor Samrock, Stefan 
Schnabel, Thelma Schnee, Norman Schur, 
Vivienne Segal, Katharine Sergava, Anne 
Seymour, Dinah Shore, Viola Brothers Shore, 
Herman Shumlin, Everett Sloane, Sydney 
Smith, Hester Sondergaard, Louis Sorin, 
Charles Stark, Paul Stewart, Dorothy Stick- 
ney, Chester Stratton, Theodore Strauss, 
Gloria Stuart, Deems Taylor, Franchot Tone, 
Victor Trasoff, Mrs, Shepard Traube, John 
Coburn Turner, Frec Uttal, Carl Van Doren, 
Vera-Ellen, Harold Vermilyea, Sam Wana- 
maker, Margaret Webster, Tex Weiner, Orson 
Welles, Ruth Weston, Arleen Whelan, Dick 
Widmark, Mary Lou Williams, Rhys Williams, 
Tommy Wonder, Barry Wood, Monty Woolley, 
members of Carmen Jones Co., Columbia 
Symphony Orchestra, Connecticut Yankee 
Co., Doughgirls Co., Listen Professor Co., New 
Dance Group, Oklahoma Co., One Touch of 
Venus Co., Othello Co., Rosalinda Co., Three's 
A Family Co., Winged Victory Co., Ziegfeld 
Follies Co. 


National Service Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 12 (legislative day 
of Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a state- 
ment issued by President William Green, 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


In giving consideration to the récommenda- 
tion made by President Roosevelt in his mes- 
sage to Congress for the enactment of a na- 
tional service law, we must take into account 
whether there is any need for such legislation, 
what its effect will be on the morale and 
efficiency of workers, and whether it will 
impair vital democratic principles. 

The American Federation of Labor has been 
unwilling to extend approval to compulsory 
service legislation because we are thoroughly 
convinced that the substitution of involun- 
tary servitude for willing and voluntary co- 
operation in the war effort is bound to be 
disastrous in its effects, 

The record shows that free labor in free 
America is more efficient and capable of 
greater individual and collective production 
than forced labor employed in totalitarian 
countries. The record shows that free labor 
in America has accomplished miracles of pro- 
duction. Why endanger the high efficiency of 
production we have achieved? This is the 
question Congress must answer when it con- 
siders the President’s proposals. 

We are all agreed that strikes should not 
occur during the war emergency and that it 
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is our solemn duty to prevent them. Im- 
mediately after Pearl Harbor, the American 
Federation of Labor gave a no-strike pledge to 
the President of the United States. As pres- 
ident of the American Federation of Labor, 
I have never since then ordered a single strike 
or approved or condoned one. The record 
shows that not a single national strike has 
been put into effect by a union affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor since Pearl 
Harbor. When local strikes have occurred, we 
have promptly exerted every influence to 
terminate them as quickly as possible. That 
is the official policy of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Great Britain has a national service act. 
It has failed to prevent strikes in that coun- 
try. Factual comparisons show that there 
were more strikes, proportionately, in Great 
Britain than in the United States in 1942. 

In the nations conquered by the Nazis hos- 
tages are indiscriminately executed when the 
Nazis cannot find the actual perpetrators of 
alleged sabotage. Innocent people are pun- 
ished when the guilty cannot be apprehended. 
This vicious practice has shocked our sensi- 
bilities and aroused our indignation. Yet the 
Same principle could be applied here through 
enactment of a national service law. The 
millions of workers who have never gone on 
strike during the war emergency, those who 
have served faithfully in the war production 
plants of the Nation during long hours and 
extra shifts, would be punished by conscrip- 
tion and the stigma of involuntary servitude 
merely because a small percentage of workers 
had engaged in unauthorized and illegal 
strikes. 

Summing up, the American Federation of 
Labor resolutely opposes enactment of com- 
pulsory national service legislation for the 
following major reasons: 

1, It will not prevent strikes. The experi- 
ence of Great Britain proves that. Britain 
has a national service law. It has not stopped 
strikes. In 1942 the number of strikes in 
Britain was greater proportionately than in 
the United States. 

2. It will not solve manpower problems. 
The War Manpower Commission's Policy 
Committee, composcd of management, labor, 
and agricultural representatives, declared 
unanimously only 2 months ago that “the 
American people will provide greater output 
under a voluntary system than under one 
of compulsion and regimentation.” 

3. It threatens to undermine our basic con- 
cepts of democracy. There is no real com- 
parison between drafting men for service in 
the armed forces of the country and drafting 
them for service in private industry, operat- 
ing for private profit. As eminent an au- 
thority as Mr. Bernard Baruch has publicly 
warned against this. 


Overseas Air Transportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 12, 1944 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include a resolution adopted by the 
Association of Commerce of Centerville, 
Iowa, on the subject of further legisla- 
tion relating to aviation. In the Fourth 
Congressional District of Iowa there is 
no community having more interest in 
development of aviation than Centerville 
and the association of commerce not only 
has fostered and developed an excellent 
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airfield for the city but has spent a 
great deal of time and thought on the 
betterment of aviation both nationally 
and internationally. 


Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Centerville Association 
of Commerce, Centerville, Iowa, is definitely 
in favor of the preservation of free enterprise 
and a so and basis of overseas air transporta- 
tion in line with the preamble, as laid down 
by the domestic air carriers of the United 
States, as follows: 

1. Free and open competition, world-wide, 
subject to reasonable regulations by the ap- 
propriate governmental agencies. 

2. Private ownership and management. 

3. Fostering and encouraging by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of a sound 
world-vyide air-transportation system. 

4. Freedom of transit in peaceful flight, 
world-wide. 

5. Acquisition of civil and commercial out- 
lets required in the public interest; and be it 

Resolved further, That copies of this reso- 
lution be transmitted to the Members of 
Congress representing Iowa, to the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, with a respect- 
ful and urgent appeal for support of the poli- 
cies of free enterprise in any and all legis!a- 
tion concerned with post-war commercial, 
Overseas air transportation. 


The American Free Enterprise System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT W. HAWKES 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 12 (legislative day 
of Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record a speech which 
I delivered over the National Broadcast- 
ing System on Friday, December 17, 1943, 
from New York City on the subject The 
American Free Enterprise System. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed, as follows: 


The American free enterprise system 
means to me the business system which grew 
up in America under our constitutional 
guaranties of freedom of the individual. It 
means the opportunity for an individual to 
engage in any business of his own free choice 
in order to make a livelihood. Under our 
system it means more than making a living. 
It means the opportunity to elevate one’s 
standard of living, based upon the ability of 
the individual through the use of free in- 
itiative and by diligent application to work— 
to raise his standard of living. It is the op- 
portunity to succeed under a competitive 
system in proportion to one’s ability, applica- 
tion of his talents and hard work, so that he 
accomplishes a reward which those less dili- 
gent are unable, or unwilling, to accomplish 
for themselves. 

Under our form of government the indi- 
vidual is presumed to be restricted in his 
business activities only so far as is neces- 
sary for the good of the whole and to pre- 
serve equal opportunity for all. 

When I was a young man and had great 
difficulty in making a living, I sometimes 
thought things were not divided as they 
should be. I paused and studied our Ameri- 
can system, with its rights and opportu- 
nities, and decided the accomplishment of 
many desired objectives were open to those 
who are willing to work and apply them- 
wee in the ways which lead to accomplish- 
ment. 


The American business system stimulates 
the individual to the creation of new things 
and new ways of doing things which, under 
our Constitution and so-called patent leg- 
islation, benefits and rewards the individual, 
and he, through his creative genius brings 
benefits and better things to the people for 
their welfare and happiness. 

Even Abraham Lincoln, who certainly was 
interested in the so-called ordinary citizen 
said, “Property is the fruit of labor; prop- 
erty is desirable; it is a positive good in the 
world. That some should be rich shows that 
others may become rich, and hence is just 
encouragement to industry and enterprise.” 

Apparently in Lincoln's day, even when the 
free-enterprise system had only partially ma- 
tured, he recognized the great value of pre- 
serving it in such a way as to give equal op- 
portunity to all and to make it possible for 
those who work and save to become inter- 
ested in or owners of business. 

The way to determine the value of a sys- 
tem is to compare it with other systems 
which have as their objective the accom- 
plishment of the same or similar things. 
The objective of the free-enterprise system 
is, first, the earning of a living for one’s self 
and those dependent upon him. The second 
objective is to earn, create, and receive more 
than is necessary for the making of a living, 
and thus bring comfort and security in ad- 
varcing years. Third, its objective is to 
excel in accomplishment. 

All the systems which are unnecessarily 
dominated or completely controlled by gov- 
ernment through political agencies interfere 
with the individual’s right to choese his oc- 
cupation, his right to accomplish many 
things in his own interest—with due regard 
for others—and his right to keep the reward 
which comes to a freeman through accom- 
Plishment. All that we have or may secure 
through our own efforts as freemen is sub- 
ject to the will and approval of the majority 
of the citizens in our republican form of 
government, That is probably why Lincoln 
said, “Let not him who is houseless pull down 
the house oí another, but let him work diti- 
gently and build one for himself, thus by 
example assuring that his own shall be safe 
from violence when built.” 

Frequently those who have been less for- 
tunate than others, either through their cwn 
faults or from causes beyond their control, 
feel they had rather live under a system 
which levels all people to one standard, than 
to protect and preserve our free enterprise 
system. They are mistaken—the destruction 
of those who have been successful does not 
aid those who have not been successful. Our 
objective as a nation should be to preserve 
this great system and cure any defects that 
have grown up In it, thereby preserving equal 
opportunity for all. 

As I review the events of the world it seems 
clear that whenever and wherever free enter- 
prise with the right to use private initiative 
with reward as an incentive for accomplish- 
ment has been destroyed, or wherever that 
reward has been made insecure, unsafe, or 
destroyed by the acts of the state, then the 
rights of freemen likewise haye been de- 
stroyed. They may call such a government 
a system of free men, but it can only be so 
in name. The destruction of the free enter- 
prise system in America means the destruc- 
tion of the rights and opportunities of those 
in the ranks of labor as well as those in the 
ranks of capital. It, therefore, means the 
destruction of the rights and opportunities 
of the vast majority of us—because the vast 
majority are found in the ranks of labor. 

We must all strive to make selfishness Into 
enlightened self-interest, with due regard for 
the rights of all, and equity and justice in 
human relations as our great objective. The 
only way we can hope to have free men con- 
tinue their support of any system is based 
upon their approval of that system and the 
opportunities it provides for all who serve to 
the best of their ability under the system. 
The objective of all must be the same—ac- 
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complishment for the individual and the 
people as a whole. Voluntary cooperation 
toward that end is the only way a free peo- 
ple can continue to operate as masters of the 
state rather than servants of the state. 

Let us remember that even though our men 
make the finest soldiers in the world, they 
would have been helpless and have fallen like 
chaff before the wind if our free enterprise 
system had not enabled us to produce more 
and better implements of war in 2 years than 
the Axis Powers have been able to produce in 
10 years. 

Against our will and wish, but from the 
necessity of fighting to protect all that we 
have been—are—and hope to be—our busi- 
ness has become the production of devasta- 
tion and death upon an unprecedented scale. 
Our accomplishment has been almost miracu- 
lous. We never could have made this accom- 
plishment except for a foundation of indus- 
trial plant production that was built up in 
this country in the last 150 years through 
the stimulation of private initiative under 
our American free enterprise system. Am- 
erican industry has not merely multiplied 
every form of military requirement upon an 
unprecedented scale but it has improved 
every weapon in the light of experlence upon 
the battlefields. It has served as the army 
behind the Army, and the workers in these 
plants have done a magnificent job when 
viewed from the over-all picture. 

Under the free enterprise system the work- 
ers of today can be management and own- 
ers tomorrow. That opportunity for indi- 
vidual development is not to be found in 
systems where the individual has sacrificed 
his right to use free initiative as payment 
to a paternalistic state for accepting the citi- 
zen's responsibilities in solving all of his 
problems. Rights always involve responsi- 
bilities. 

We have, to a substantial extent, left the 
main road of free enterprise and unless we 
return to it and reestablish the rights of 
free individual initiative with government as 
a servant to the people, to regulate only in 
the interest of all, I predict our American 
system will be but a recollection of the past. 
We cannot survive half free and half Govern- 
ment-enslaved. We are much more than 
half controlled now and were substantially 
dominated even prior to the war. Liberty is 
freedom, but freedom is not free. Are you, 
Mr. American Citizen, willing to pay the price 
of preserving freedom for our people in a 
world that is confused, misguided, and mis- 
led by those who seek power rather than the 
opportunity of service to the people? 

Let us remember that 10 months after 
Pearl Harbor King George informed the Brit- 
ish Parliament: 

“The United States is furnishing my people 
and my allies with war supplies of all kinds 
on a scale unexampled in history.” 

Ten months after the declaration of war 
the president of our largest airplane engine 
company told us that the engine horsepower 
production of the company was double that 
of Great Britain and equal to that of Ger- 
many. Machine-tool production, the first 
necessity of mass production, doubled and 
redoubled. In no time we were rifling ma- 
chine guns in one-thirtieth of the former 
time. We reduced the roughing of shells 
from 12 minutes to thirty-odd seconds; 
bored airplane propellers in 29 minutes 
which shortly before had taken 8 hours 

I could continue repeating accomplish- 
ments of this kind. Suffice it to say, through 
these accomplishments we took command of 
the air. I refer especially to that because the 
warplane is a new production and one con- 
tinually changing in design and power. We 
produced not only the most powerful engine 
ever known, but in the shortest period of 
time we transformed automotive mass pro- 
duction, with its single-purpose tools, into 
the volume maker of the fluid warplane, 
ever changing to give American pilots a su- 
perior weapon with which they, with our 
allies, have gained control of the air, Ina 
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few months’ time an engine built in Connect- 
icut was disassembled beside an engine built 
in Chicago. The parts were mixed up and 
reassembled into two composite engines, both 
of which passed their tests. No matter where 
our engines may fly in this wide world, parts 
will be completely interchangeable without 
any refitting of any sort. 

Unit prices have continued to decline on 
practically all war materials and the decline 
ranges from 12 to 34 percent. The flow of 
invention and discovery has been from us to 
our allies. We have placed at the service of 
our allies not merely our capacity for pro- 
duction, which was made possible by the 
free enterprise system but also our native 
ingenuity, including our inventions, designs, 
patents, and experience. We have given 
more than we have received 

Let every American pause and think care- 
fully about the preservation of this great 
American enterprise system as the only basis 
which gives freemen employment of their 
own choice and an opportunity to excel and 
succeed, 

New Deal controls, restrictions, and bureau- 
cratic rulings, which displace a proper rule 
by established law, cannot survive under the 
same roof as free enterprise. Nothing can 
be successful with two masters. We must 
choose between having the Government con- 
trol our whole lives or we must accept our 
full responsibilities and control the Govern- 
ment. Fair laws for labor, fair laws for 
management and capital, and decent respect 
for the rights of each and every group that 
makes up our American way of life are vital 
if we wish to remain freemen in fact as 
well as name. 

Let every American remember that victory 
abroad including the establishment of a fair, 
sound, and enduring peace is so interwoven 
with the problem of preserving our rights as 
freemen at home under our established form 
of government that the two cannot be sepa- 
rated. The solution of the domestic prob- 
Jems is vital if victory abroad would mean 
real victory for the American people as one 
of the great leaders of the world. 

No system is ever perfect. The develop- 
ment of the people, coupled with the ever- 
increasing population, will require changes, 
but those changes should be made by the 
representatives of the people, either in es- 
tablished law or in constitutional amend- 
ments, accomplished strictly in accord with 
the provisions of the Constitution itself. 

Those who think lightly of the Constitu- 
tion and the overriding of its provisions 
should remember that the people through- 
out the world who lost their liberties have 
done so by disregarding their fundamental 
laws and principles of government because 
of emergency. Emergency justifies restric- 
tions and regulations intelligently conceived 
and fairly spread, but even those restrictions 
should go no further than is necessary. They 
should be made in accord with the provisions 
of the Constitution and should be discon- 
tinued immediately when the emergency 
ceases. The only hope for this country lies 
in an understanding of our rights and re- 
sponsibilities and the acceptance of the re- 
sponsibilities on time in order to preserve 
our rights. God willing we will succeed. 


The President’s Message 
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HON. TOM MURRAY 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 12, 1944 


Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 


marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Mark Sullivan from to- 
day’s Washington Post: 
PRESIDENT’S SPEECH 
(By Mark Sullivan) 
SOLDIER VOTE 

President Roosevelt, in his message Tues- 
day, came out for soldier voting—and on that 
everybody agrees. In spite of an impression 
created to the contrary, there is no person in 
Congress, and probably no human being in 
the United States, who does not want every 
soldier to vote. The only question is one of 
method. And the question of method pre- 
sents real difficulty—as has been discovered 
by the men in Congress who have given long 
and patient work to the problem. Soldier 
voting will be achieved, but only by still 
further patient work in Congress, and also by 
the States. 

Mr. Roosevelt, with easy simplicity, uses 
the phrase, “the right to vote.” Important 
in that phrase is the period with which Mr. 
Roosevelt stops. Soldier voting for what 
offices? For some offices—but not for others? 

Soldier voting means voting for all offices, 
from President down to county sheriff. It 
means voting for all Federal offices—Presi- 
dent, Vice President, and Members of Con- 
gress; and also for all State and local offices— 
Governor, members of the legislature, mayors, 
school directors, 

Any proposal which would draw a line be- 
tween the two—which would give soldiers 
complete opportunity to vote for Federal offi- 
ciais, but less opportunity to vote for State 
Officials—is not adequate soldier voting. To 
treat voting for Federal officials as a superior 
function and voting for State officials as in- 
ferior would be a further step in that subordi- 
nation of the States which already has gone 
so far as to cause alarm. 

This is the objection to some of the pro- 
posals which would have soldier voting con- 
ducted mainly or wholly by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Some proposals for voting by Fed- 
eral action would give complete opportunity 
for voting for Federal officials, but do not pro- 
vide equal opportunity for voting for State 
Offices. 

On the other hand, proposals that soldier 
voting to be conducted by the States con- 
template that the soldier shall have full and 
equal opportunity to vote for all offices, Fed- 
eral as well as State and local, 

As between the two, Mr. Roosevelt comes 
out for soldier voting by Federal action. He 
says that soldier voting by State action is not 
practicable. As of today he is right. In 
order that soldier voting be conducted by 
State action, it is necessary that some States 
make changes in their existing laws and reg- 
ulations about voting. Among other steps, 
they must extend the time permitted for ab- 
sentee voting. Adequate time for soldiers to 
vote, in the judgment of persons who have 
studied the problem, would be 90 days. And 
States must, of course, waive ordinary regu- 
lations, such as personal registration, or pay- 
ment of poll taxes in the States which have 
such taxes. 

Mr. Roosevelt says the States will not do 
this in time. But the fact is the States are 
already doing it. Some States are doing it 
in regular sessions of the legislature. In 
some half dozen other States, special sessions 
of the legislature have been called. In at 
least one State, Georgia, a special session of 
the legislature has already been called, sat 
for 5 days, made the necessary changes in 
its election laws, and adjourned. 

Contrary to Mr. Roosevelt, the evidence is 
chat the States are aware of their responsi- 
bility, and are acting upon it. The States 
are acting because they know that failure 
to act by them will create justification for 
the demand by Mr, Roosevelt and others that 
soldier voting be conducted by the Federal 
Government. 

The States know, and the people are learn- 
ing, what was put in solemn words in a 
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radio address by Gov. William H. Wills, of 
Vermont, last Saturday night. Governor 
Wills recited Vermont’s historic resistance to 
centralization of government, distant from 
the people—as practiced before the Revolu- 
tion by the British Crown, and as practiced 
later by the Federal Government at Wash- 
ington. Then Governor Wills declared: - 

“Vermonters today are just as wary of cen- 
tralized government—and with real reason 
now to be suspicious.” 


Allowing Precious Source Material for 
Alcohol To Be Drained Into the Sewer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 12, 1944 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, I have at- 
tempted, repeatedly, on this floor and in 
representations to Government bureaus 
and agencies, to impress upon Federal 
officials the economy of utilizing waste 
products from pulp sulfite mills for the 
manufacture of ethyl alcohol for indus- 
trial purposes. I advocate this program 
because, in so doing, the Government 
would be able to purchase a vast quantity 
of alcohol at an amount per gallon less 
than one-quarter the average price now 
being paid by the United States for such 
product. In addition, I advance as an- 
other argument that the utilizing of such 
sulfite waste liquor for alcohol would be 
a considerable aid in the reduction of the 
pollution of our national streams and 
waterways and, therefore, be consistent 
with a sound conservation program. 

The Izaak Walton League of America, 
Inc., has been an outstanding protagonist 
of this crusade. Its eminent executive 
director, Mr. Kenneth A. Reid, has re- 
peatedly and eloquently urged that the 
Federal Government cooperate with pulp 
mills so as to give the Government the 
benefit of cheap alcohol, while, at the 
same time, materially mitigating the 
menace of pollution of our national 
waterways. 

In the February 1943 issue of Outdoor 
America appears an editorial by Kenneth 
A. Reid which feelingly and persuasively 
discusses this subject matter. 

Here is the editorial: 


CRITICAL MATERIALS THROUGH THE SEWER 


Through the biggest publicity campaign 
ever undertaken by the Nation, citizens are 
urged to save, conserve and deny themselves 
so critical materials needed for war may be 
available in sufficient quantity. Did you 
ever stop to think, however, that prior to 
the war the economic structure of this 
country was built on exactly the opposite 
philosophy—a philosophy based not upon 
consumer need, but upon producer greed? 
“Break your empty bottles“ Buy beer in 
convenient tin cans, just throw the empty 
cans away! Buy a second car for your fam- 
ily's health and enjoyment” were typical. Our 
whole business economy, if economy it could 
be called, was founded on an economy of 
waste. 

Now war has brought us squarely face to 
face with the fact that rubber, aluminum, 
steel, copper, oil and wood are vital to the 
war effort and that the supplies are limited, 
We have been the most wasteful penple on 
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the face of the globe and if out of this war 
we learn that needless waste of natural re- 
sources is not good business.at any time, 
the war will not have been in vain. 

The greatest present waste of critical ma- 
terials is through the discharge of industrial 
sewers, In peacetimes pollution of public 
waters by the effluent from steel mills, coal 
mines, pulp and paper mills, distilleries, can- 
neries, dye works, and what not, has been de- 
cried for its destruction of public aquatic 
values and its impairment of public water 
supplies. Today we are beginning to realize 
that in addition to this evil effect of pollu- 
tion, we are wasting through the sewers thou- 

- sands of tons of critical materials. Recov- 
erable iron is being wasted into public waters 
by the millions of tons in the effluent from 
steel mills and coal mines, Sulfuric acid 
and other valuable byproducts are being 
wasted along with it. In one feasible process 
for steel mill pickle liquors and acid coal 
mine wastes, magnesium is also recoverable 
in large quantities. In the vile smelling 
wastes of sulfite paper mills are many re- 
coverable byproducts important to the Na- 
tion's war effort—and vanillin to flavor our 
ice cream. 

For a dozen years the Swedes have been 
making alcohol from these wastes. A year 
ago one of the largest pulp and paper mills 
in the Puget Sound area requested author- 
ization from the War Production Board to 
construct such a byproduct plant to produce 
alcohol for use in the manufacture of syn- 
thetic rubber. Testimony before the Senate 
committee indicated that alcohol could be 
produced from these wastes at approximately 
half the present market price. Yet no au- 
thorization was given, and we are apparently 
committed to a program of making alcohol 
from such a critical product as petroleum, 
and such a staple one as grain; meantime 
ignoring the opportunity to eliminate de- 
structive water pollution and produce al- 
cohol in the same operation. 

In Kentucky distillers are working full time 
on war contracts for alcohol and the added 
pollution from their untreated waste dis- 
charges has become an increasingly serious 
problem for Kentucky streams. Like prac- 
tically all other industries, these distillers 
know perfectly well how to treat their wastes 
and they also know that they can recover 
from them marketable byproducts such as 
cattle feed. Prior to the war they staved off, 
through powerful political influence, the cap- 
ital expense of installing treatment plants; 
now their excuse is that they cannot get 
priorities for the materials needed to build 
the plants. We presume after the war is over 
we will hear that with the drop in business 
they can’t afford it. Powerful industrial in- 
terests have for many years, by one subter- 
fuge or another, dodged their clear-cut re- 
sponsibility to society to take care of their 
polluting wastes before they are discharged 
into a stream. They have preferred having 
the public bear this treatment expense at 
the intake of a water-treatment plant. 

For a great many years the bulk of the 
above-mentioned industries, plus a long list 
of others, for which feasible methods of 
treatment are well known by the industries 
themselves, have been poisoning public 
waters and wantonly destroying public aqua- 
tic values. Today, in wartime, the countless 
thousands of tons of valuable aquatic food 
which would be available except for pollu- 
tion, but which is lost by reason of it, take 
on a more serious aspect. In addition, hun- 
dreds of thousands of tons of critical mate- 
rials urgently needed for the war effort, and 
which are recoverable from these polluting 
wastes, are now being thrown away into the 
streams. we are really serious about sav- 
ing critical materials and putting them to 
the Nation's war use, it is time we be con- 
sistent about it and stop the tremendous 
waste that goes on 24 hours a day through 


the sewer outlets of thousands of industries 
throughout the country. 
KENNETH A. REID. 


In this connection there is also a recent 
statement issued by the same Kenneth 
A. Reid, which is as follows: 


A FOUR-WAY LOSS 


Last September we pointed out in the 
pages of Outdoor America that in February 
of that year the Puget Sound Pulp & Timber 
Co. had petitioned W. P. B. for priorities on 
the necessary materials for constructing a 
treatment plant for recovery of alcohol from 
its sulphite paper mill wastes. The com- 
pany was willing to foot the bill for the 
treatment plant by which it estimated a re- 
covery of 2,500,000 gallons of alcohol through 
a commercially profitable process developed, 
and for a number of years in practical use, 
by the Swedes, The company also testified 
that if the same process were used by the 
other pulp and paper millis in Oregon and 
Washington alone the output of alcohol for 
the manufacture of synthetic rubber would 
be at least 25,000,000 gallons per year, and 
alcohol could be produced by this method at 
approximately half of the then market price. 
More recently the Chicago Tribune has been 
constructing an alcohol plant at its Thorold, 
Ontario, paper mill, 

W. P. B. refused the priorities necessary 
for the construction of the treatment plant 
on the grounds that the plants already under 
construction or planned for the manufac- 
ture of alcohol from petroleum and grain 
products would be sufficient for the Nation’s 
war needs, apparently ignoring the important 
consideration that petroleum was then a 
critical material and grain was likely to 
become one, while sulphite paper mill wastes 
were not only a waste but also a very great 
public nuisance. 

On May 5, 1943, the Senate Rubber In- 
vestigation Committee, headed by Senator 
GILLETTE, of Iowa, opened a drive on the 
Government alcohol industry to prevent the 
tremendous waste of the stillage or slop 
which can be salvaged from the manufacture 
of alcohol from grain by the installation of 
screens and driers. More than a year ago, 
the committee recommended that such in- 
stallations be made, but the War Production 
Board refused to grant priorities necessary 
for such installations. 

According to the committee, Government 
alcohol industry is now using grain at the 
rate of 10,000,000 bushels a month, and under 
the present program this consumption of 
grain for the manufacture of alcohol will be 
increased to five and one-half to six million 
tons a year. Think what that would add 
up to in billions of loaves of bread or thou- 
sands of fat steers. By known processes, 
such as are presently used by the Hiram 
Walker Distilleries at Peoria, III., and a few 
others, the committee estimates that 1,500,- 
000 tons of proteins for cattle feed, worth 
$52,500,000 annually, could be salvaged if the 
stills were equipped for such recovery. This 
one and one-half million tons of stillage, or 
distillery slop, now going to waste could be 
an important contribution to the Nation’s 
meat production—another “must” in the war 
program, 

We don’t pretend to know all the answers 
and we don’t want to advocate anything that 
will impair the Nation's war effort, but here's 
the way the score looks to us: 

1. Five to six million tons of grain are 
taken from the food supply of humans and 
livestock for the manufacture of alcohol. 

2. One and one-half million tons of excel- 
lent cattle feed, or in dollars 52.5 million, 
thrown into the river and wasted. 

3. Countless tons of food fish and other 
aquatic life lost to the Nation through the 
polluting effects of dumping this stillage into 
the streams, plus hundreds of miles of 
streams rendered useless or costly and unde- 
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sirable for municipal or industrial water sup- 
ply, for stock watering, or for the recreational 
use and enjoyment of the public; a menace: 
to public health and an affront to the eyes 
and nostrils, 

4. Additional hundreds of miles of public 
waters similarly affected by not recovering 
the presently available noxious wastes now 
pouring into our streams from pulp and paper 
mills, which, if recovered and processed, 
would furnish a major part of the alcohol 
quota and save that much grain. 

There is the score, and there is a minus 
sign on every one of the four points. The 
whole system reeks of the rankest sort of 
extravagance and waste at a time when there 
is no excuse for any waste of any usable 
product, according to the Government’s own 
formula for the guidance of the people. 

If the Nation had a superabundance of 
everything except the steel and the other 
critical materials needed for the construc- 
tion of these alcohol treatment plants the 
position of the War Production Board caus- 
ing this fourfold waste might be justified 
in the name of the war effort. But the grain 
used is critical, cattle feed is at a premium, 
and the destruction of fish food are all im- 
portant losses to the war effort. 

If it is not within the province of the 
War Production Board to consider this whole 
problem in its broad aspects and take into 
the consideration the whole train of loss 
and waste of important food products result- 
ing from its policy of saving a few critical 
materials, then it would seem to be the duty 
of Congress to take the matter in hand sọ 
that we will not continue the penny-wise and 
pound-foolish policy that wastes tons of 
needed food products on a continuing basis 
in order to save pounds of metal on initial 
capital installations. 

It would seem that W. P. B. may need a 
new slide rule, or a formula with a multiple 
factor of four, to arrive at fair comparative 
values in allocating priorities. 


Which Way America? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. LEONARD W. SCHUETZ 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 12, 1944 


Mr, SCHUETZ. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following wartime 
message by Mayor Edward J. Kelly, of 
Chicago, Illinois National Democratic 
committeeman: 


WHICH WAY, AMERICA? 


Mr. Chairman, fellow Americans, it goes 
without saying that I am glad to be with you 
today. It is a pleasure to have this oppor- 
tunity to exchange views with you, 

I suppose that I was invited to address this 
gathering partly because I happen to be the 
mayor of a great city in the adjoining State 
of Ilinois, possibly also because I happen to 
be the Democratic national committeeman 
from Illinois, 


SPEAKS AS AN AMERICAN 


Presumably I am here to make a Demo- 
cratic speech. But it is impossible to make a 
Democratic speech, for I come here today not 
as a Democrat, not as a representative of any 
political party; I come here merely as a rep- 
resentative American citizen. 

And I am not here to talk politics, I am 
not here to attempt to convince anyone or 
instill in the mind of anyone that my party 
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is the greatest, or that our Democratic leaders 
are the greatest in the Nation just because 
they happen to be Democrats. 

There can be no party lines at this time. 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF ALL 


It is true that when this great world crisis 
struck, our leaders of the Democratic Party 
headed the Government, and it was their re- 
sponsibility to meet this crisis. Whatever has 
been accomplished by those in charge of the 
affairs of the Nation, who happen to be Dem- 
ocrats, has been accomplished not for the 
good of the Democratic Party but for the 
benefit of and in the interests of all the 
people of the United States. Those achieve- 
ments must be credited not alone to our 
Democratic leaders but to the citizens of the 
United States, whose cooperation has made 
those accomplishments possible. 

So I come here not to speak alone for the 
people of my party or of my city. I am in- 
terested in the outcome of events that must 
affect not only Chicago and Illinois and Mil- 


. waukee and this great State of Wisconsin 


but the entire Nation. 

I speak of Chicago because, of course, I am 
most familiar with my own city and its people 
and because what has happened in Chicago 
is typical of the Nation. 


STAND BEHIND COMMANDER IN CHIEF 


In Chicago we have probably the greatest 
melting pot in the world, a mixture whose 
origin represents 62 different dialects, a city 
whose people have cooperated 100 percent in 
every phase of the war effort, and who have 
stood solidly behind our Commander in Chief 
in loyal support of his leadership. 

It is impossible to harness the thinking, 
the action, of those 4,000,000 Chicagoans. 
They are working together in harmony and 
cooperation, not because they are driven into 
line, but because they recognize what would 
happen if Hitler were to win. They recognize 
that only by working together is victory pos- 
sible. They are working in support of prin- 
ciple, not party. 

There can only be one issue at this time, 
the winning of the war. And I am here to 
add my little mite in an effort further to 
build up that spirit and morale of our pecple, 
who in turn, through their actions, build up 
the morale of the boys in the fighting lines. 

The purpose of this convention, the re- 
sponsibility of this convention, is the fur- 
ther stimulation of that interest, to let our 
men in the armed forces know that the tre- 
mendous sacrifices which they are making are 
worth while, let them know that here at 
home we are determined to do everything 
within our power to match them in service 
and sacrifice and loyalty to our Commander 
in Chief. 


NATION NEEDS LOYALTY NOW 


Never has there been greater need of loy- 
alty, of patriotic devotion to the ideals upon 
which this Nation was founded. Never in 
the history of this democracy has our country 
been faced with a situation so crucial, so 
momentous in its effect on our future, as that 
which we face today. Never has so much 
depended upon our thoughts, our actions, our 
plans, and never has there been more need 
of intelligent thinking, unity of action, and 
courageous, fearless leadership. 

And, thank God, we, as American citizens, 
and yes, as Democrats and loyal supporters 
of our Commander in Chief, can rejoice that 
we have such leadership. 

No one can doubt the strength of this lead- 
ership. The results, the records, speak for 
themselves. It would be hard to find another 
decade in the life of the American Nation so 
filled with constructive, progressive results, 
and certainly no such measure of progress 
was ever achieved in any nation in the face 
of such overwhelming odds. 


CONDITION OF ALL IMPROVED 


It is impossible to mention one single 
phase of our American life, one single eco- 


nomic group of our American people, whose 
condition today is not infinitely improved. 

Every worker has the protection of old- 
age benefit and unemployment insurance, 
under a national social-security program. 

For the first time since this Nation was 
founded, the rights of labor are recognized 
and protected under the collective bargain- 
ing provisions of the Wagner Act. 

Millions of acres of farm lands have been 
conserved and saved from destruction 
through the comprehensive long-range soil- 
conservation program. And no one should 
know beter than the people of Wisconsin 
how the condition of the farmers has been 
improved. 

Thousands of businesses are live, profitable 
enterprises today that would have perished 
in bankruptcy save for the broadened policies 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 


HOMES OF MILLIONS SAVED 


Millions of citizens still possess homes from 
which they would have been dispossessed 
without the aid supplied them by the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation. 

There is not time to list them all, but in 
business, finance, industry, farming, labor, 
manufacturing, in all walks of life, the record 
is the same. It is one of progress accom- 
plished through straight thinking, intelli- 
gent planning. 

Mistakes, yes. For no one, no group of 
human beings can attain perfection. 

Yet how can anyone forget the conditions 
of 1932? 

How can anyone refuse to recognize how 
steadily, how far we have marched ahead 
since those days? 


RECALL “PROSPERITY AROUND THE CORNER” 


The entire Nation was at its lowest finan- 
cial ebb, Nothing planned for the return 
to a stable economy. Prosperity was always 
just around the corner, but never in sight. 

Banks and business houses toppling into 
bankruptcy like so many dominoes, Farm- 
ers in open rebellion with riots and blood- 
shed over the seizure of their farms because 
of unpaid mortgage payments. Twelve mil- 
lion Americans walking the streets in a 
hopeless search for work. Bread lines in 
every city, and children starving in a land 
of plenty. Men, women, and children follow- 
ing garbage trucks to the city dumps to 
salvage bits of food. 

Those were the conditions that our present 
administrative leadership had to shoulder 
as its responsibility and to overcome. 

They tackled the job, disheartening and 
huge as it was. They followed through, and 
won. 


ADMINISTRATION MEETS WORLD CRISIS 


It was with that same sort of courage and 
fearless leadership that this administration, 
with President Roosevelt as Commander in 
Chief, met the world crisis. 

What would have happened to this coun- 
try, what would have happened to the world, 
if the United States, under this fearless 
leadership, had not decided to cast its destiny 
on the side of the Allies? 

What would have happened if our military 
training program had not got under way 
when it did, or if the United States had not 
been in the background as a bulwark for 
our fighting allies to be dependent upon for 
aid short of war before our entrance into the 
conflict? What would have happened with- 
out lend-lease to provide food and a con- 
tinuous stream of munitions, planes, and 
ships so vitally needed? 


PREPAREDNESS AVERTED DISASTER 


Without all this Russia certainly would 
have fallen after that first terrible onslaught, 
England would have been beaten to her 
knees. And the spirit of the Czechs, the 
Poles, the Dutch, the Norwegians, and the 
French, would have been completely broken. 

If the United States, through its leaders, 
had not established itself as the arsenal of 
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democracy, the last ray of hope for freemen 
throughout the world would have been shat- 
tered, and the world today, including our- 
selves, would be living under the mastery of 
Hitler. 

There was only one nation, even at that 
time, mighty enough in manpower, wealth, 
and resources, to save the world. That na- 
tion was America! * 

The leaders of our country recognized this. 
It was plain to every thinking man, who 
sincerely had the interest of his country at 
heart. It was clear to every one of these 
who was not blinded by political hatred and 
selfish prejudices. 


ROOSEVELT FOREWARNED NATION 


Our Commander in Chief saw it clearly, 
and expressed it as long ago as October 5, 
1937, here in the Middle West at Chicago, 
when he made his “quarantine of the ag- 
gressor nations” speech. In that speech he 
clearly defined the obligation of the United 
States, of the people of this Nation, to stand 
together with the nations who are now our 
allies, to protect ourselves and the world from 
slavery. 

Yet despite the overwhelming necessity, our 
leaders were forced to fight every inch of 
the way, for every step taken for the pro- 
tection of America. The response to this 
courageous leadership was the cry of war- 
monger” against our Commander in Chief, 
and accusations against all of our country’s 
leaders that they were conniving to steer us 
into a war that could be avoided by making 
a deal with Hitler. 

The events since that time have proved to 
the world how sound our leaders’ judgment 
was, and how false the accusations hurled 
against them. 


CHARTS COURSE FOR AMERICA 


Despite this tempest stirred up by short- 
sighted, small-minded men, for political pur- 
poses, our Commander in Chief continued to 
chart the course for our Nation calmly, with 
wisdom and courage. Not once has he been 
swayed by partisan considerations, and not 
once has an appointment been made for the 
conduct of the war along party lines. 

He did not ask whether a man was a Re- 
publican or a Democrat; all he asked was, 
“Can you help us do the huge job that lies 
before us?” 

It is with that kind of leadership that our 
country has been able to accomplish the 
truly miraculous output of production, and 
only by following that course have we been 
able to mobilize the cooperative spirit of 
America into the united might of a nation 
fighting a total war. 


GREATEST ARMY IN WORLD 


This all-powerful accomplishment is all the 
more amazing when it is remembered how 
swiftly—how efficiently—our Army, then one 
of the smallest in the world, was expanded 
and trained into what is today the greatest, 
the best organized, the best clothed, and best 
fed army of fighting men in the world—and 
despite the tremendous pressure brought to 
bear to hurry our new Army into action, they 
were not sent until they were fully hardened, 
fully trained, completely equipped to meet 
the enemy. 

This is no time to drop our guard. 

Let’s remember that now we still have with 
us these same small-minded men who, for 
motives of personal gain or vindictive 
prejudice, would hamstring the efforts of 
our leaders by petty political maneuvers at 
the expense of victory. 

The same men who cried, “Keep us out of 
war!“ are now proclaiming that the war is 
as good as won. 


WAR IS NOT OVER 

This war is not over. No one can yet pre- 
dict with any certainty the day or the month 
or the year when it will end. Such propa- 
ganda is one of our greatest enemies today 
and Hitler’s strongest ally. 
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Hitler knows that he cannot win. He 
knows that his only hope is to slow us down, 
weaken us with a false optimism, so that he 
can win a stalemate—a stalemate out of 
which he can build a new army for another 
attempt in the future to enslave the world. 

This wave of optimism has already had a 
noticeable effect. Our people are letting 
down. They are buying fewer War bonds, 
Donations to the Red Cross blood bank, so 
vital for the saving of soldiers' lives, are fall- 
ing off. In salvege, in the conservation of 
grease and fats, critically needed for ammu- 
nition, work in the war plants, enlistments of 


women in the WAC's and WAVES and SPARS, - 


and all phases of our war effort, there is 
evidence of a decline in our national morale, 
People are seemingly engrossed in the reck- 
less spending of war wages and war profits, 
with no concern for inflation and little se- 
rious thought of the war itself. 


NO TIME TO STOP 


This is no time to stop! We must drive on, 
increasing our speed and our energy, not 
lessening it. Every day lost on the produc- 
tion line, every bond that is not purchased, 
every let-down of any sort means a longer war 
and more lives sacrificed. 

Let's not forget, it was lack of equipment 
that slowed down Hitler in Russia. It was 
lack of equipment that prevented his knock- 
out invasion blow at England! 

Imagine our own boys on the battle fronts, 
hungry for lack of food, helpless for lack of 
equipment and ammunition that failed to 
arrive because of a break-down on our home 
front! No, that must not be allowed to 
happen. Now more than ever is the time 
when every effort counts. There must be no 
stalemate, no false peace that would leave 
the fires of this war smoldering, to be fanned 
into the flames of a new war 20 years from 
now. 

STRICKEN EUROPE FIGHTS ON 

In the stricken countries of Europe, the 
peoples struggling for freedom have been 
starved and bombed and tortured, but they 
have not let down. They have not lost their 
will to fight, to resist, to struggle. 

They still fight on, even knowing that de- 
tection of their underground activity will 
mean death for themselves and their families. 
In Czechoslovakia, in Poland, in Greece, in 
Yugoslavia, in Holland, and Norway, all the 
occupied countries, the people know what 
slavery means and would rather die than 
give up hope of regaining their liberty. 

The morale, the spirit of American people 
likewise must stand firm and unflinching, for 
more damage can be done through weakened 
morale on the home front than by the loss of 
battles on the fighting front. 

WE MUST WIN THE PEACE 


Now, more than ever before, must there be 
a continued, courageous, clear-thinking lead- 
ership. Even with the end of the war our 
victory will only be half complete, Our bat- 
tle to win the peace, a just and lasting peace, 
will be a fight more grim, more beset with 
danger, than the bloody battles in the fields 
of war. Upon the peace that is achieved de- 
pends not only the immediate future of our 
country, but the effects of that peace are cer- 
tain to cast their reflection on the lives of 
many generations to come. 

We must continue to have a militant gov- 
ernment to lead us to a swift, decisive vic- 
tory, a government headed by courageous 
men who can be depended upon to plan 
courageously and act decisively in order that 
peace, when it comes, shall not render that 
victory an empty one, A government strong 
enough to enforce that peace will not only 
insure the future of America but of the whole 
world. 

Our men, when they come home, must be 
assured of the opportunity for profitable em- 
ployment. 

GOVERNMENT MUST TAKE LEAD 

The production lessons we have learned in 

the war should bring good times after the 


war. And our Government must be intelli- 
gent, forceful, dynamic, to put into action the 
lessons of science and industry, of production 
and distribution, that we have learned, and 
make certain they will not be forgotten, 

The benefits of our industry and our in- 
creased knowledge, our tremendously ex- 
panded inventive genius developed during the 
war, must be thrown open for the.enjoyment 
of all our people, and the opportunities to 
enjoy them distributed justly. 

It is a huge job that will demand not only 
a high level of statesmanship, but the under- 
standing support of every citizen, 

AVOID POLITICAL ISSUES 

Realizing this, as everyone must, empha- 
sizes that it could be nothing but disaster to 
inject political issues into a situation upon 
which depends our very destiny as a nation. 

There can be but one issue. We are either 
for or against the boys in our armed forces. 
We are either for or against those who are 
commanding our armed forces, from our Com- 
mander in Chief on down. We are either 
for or against the effort that is required for 
total victory in this war. 

During this war every member of our armed 
forces, from the Commander in Chief to the 
private, has learned the value of complete 
teamwork. That same lesson has been 
learned by millions of our private citizens. 


IT MUSTN'T HAPPEN HERE 


The stake in our future is too great to be 
imperiled now by allowing false motives to 
take the place of straight thinking and uni- 
fled cooperation and effort. The ego of false 
leaders has caused the downfall of many a 
country. We cannot allow that to happen to 
America. 

Just as no individual can stand alone and 
be self-sufficient, so no city, no community, 
no nation can exist by itself. The tremen- 
dous progress of aviation during the past few 
years has made this globe a world of neigh- 
borhoods, and we will be living in a world 
where the well-being of one country depends 
on the well-being of all countries. We adopt- 
ed this as a principle when we cast in our 
lot with the Allies, 

Our progress in the world depends upon 
our ability to understand and cooperate with 
the other countries of the world for our com- 
mon good. And that principle holds good a 
thousandfold here at home. z 


DECRIES ANGLING FOR VOTES 


There has been, and is today, too much 
angling for votes and too little regard for 
progress. 

It is the inclination of too many to take the 
easiest way, the one which will cause least 
struggle and personal inconvenience, instead 
of the intelligent way of viewing and deciding 
problems for the best good of the Nation. It 
is up to every citizen to stand militantly for 
the principles of democracy, disregarding all 
discrimination because of race, color, religion, 
or politics. 

We are proud to be Democrats. We are 
proud of our party’s record. But we must be 
Democrats not as a tradition to be followed 
blindly because our fathers were Democrats 
but as a living faith in the principles on 
which our country was founded, and as the 


highest expression of those principles for 


which we are fighting today. 
TIMES CALL FOR COOPERATION 

And as Democrats we must conduct our 
campaigns not in a spirit of hate of those 
who differ with us but ir the knowledge that 
the times call for the most constructive, un- 
derstanding leadership, and support of that 
leadership, from all corners of the Nation. 
We want to do a constructive job, a job which 
demands the cooperation of every loyal citi- 
zen. 

Now, more than ever, a united front, a 
unity of thought and action is not only es- 
sential—it is imperative. 

There can be no doubt that the people are 
still solidly behind such a program, And 
when their voice is heard, it is certain to indi- 
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cate a nation still solidly behind their armed 
forces, their President and Commander in 
Chief, still solidly behind those who are run- 
ning the war and working for an intelligent 
peace. 

WHAT THE PEOPLE WANT 

They want this war won quickly. 

They want the victory to be decisive. 
They are determined that the groundwork 
shall be laid for a decent, lasting, just peace. 

And when the people speak of these things 
they will be speaking not alone for this coun- 
try, but for peace and freedom and justice for 
all people throughout the world. 

You men and women meet today in the 
same spirit as did the Continental Congress 
of 1774, which bound the Colonies for the 
first time in a common cause, the struggle to 
establish the principles of democracy. 

WHICH WAY, AMERICA! 

Today we are again at the fork in the road. 
Ahead Hes either disunity, conflict and de- 
cay, or singleness of purpose, determined de- 
votion to the goal of progress set by that great 
humanitarian and courageous leader of men, 
our Commander in Chief, President Roose- 
velt. 


The Strange Case of Prof. Arnold 
Bergstraesser 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 12, 1944 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, Johannes 
Steel is one of our most gifted and bril- 
liant writers and radio commentators, 
For him I entertain profound admiration 
and affectionate regard. He has the 
courage. of his convictions. He is not 
intimidated by considerations of expedi- 
ency, nor coerced by what some mis- 
takenly regard as the precepts of good 
taste in connection with his observations 
on national and international affairs. 

He has been in the forefront of inter- 
national thinking for many years. He 
has contended that the United States im- 
plement its profession of devotion to the 
“four freedoms” by insisting that democ- 
racy shall prevail in the countries of Eu- 
rope. He has deplored our collaboration 
with Fascists and quasi-Fascists. He has 
denounced our trafficking with the de- 
cadent nobility. He has pointed out how 
absurd it is for us to hope to convince the 
oppressed residents of the occupied Euro- 
pean countries with our bona fides while 
permitting devotees of reaction of all 
forms to dictate phases of our foreign 
policy. 

Recently, in the New York Post, he 
discussed the strange case of Prof. Arnold 
Bergstraesser. Here is a German gentle- 
man whose record in Germany, even aft- 
er 1933, was strange and mysterious, yet 
we find him on the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, instructing young Ameri- 
can officers with reference to situations 
they will encounter in German areas, 
when we have driven the enemy back 
that far. But let Johannes Steel tell you 
the intriguing tale in his own words, 


STEEL Frrincs—THE STRANGE CASE OF 
PROFESSOR BERGSTRAESSER 


(By Johannes Steel) 


From time to time we have called attentioi, 
in these columns to the phenomena of pan- 
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German thought which is sweeping through 
American academic circles. 

In that category I would put Prof. Arnold 
Bergstraesser, of the University of Chicago, 
who is instructing young American Officers 
who will some day presumably administer 
occupied territories. 

Bergstraesser is instructing them in what 
is called German Areas Study. 

The case of Professor Bergstraesser had its 
genesis between 1933 and 1936 when he was 
teaching at such institutions as the Univer- 
sity of Marburg. There, the organizers of a 
course entitled “The Younger Generation In 
Germany; Its Attitude and Essence, Pre- 
sented by Its Members,” picked him to pre- 
sent Nazi youth to the “members of the race 
and foreign guests” who were to be initiated 
into the new order. 

During that period Bergstraesser also wrote 
his Nation and Economy, which was pub- 
lished by the same Nazi publishing firm 
which issued the works of such Nazi 
theoreticians as Adolf Bartels. 


THE PATTERN OF THE NAZI 


In his own book, Bergstraesser refers in 
approving terms to the new order in Ger- 
many. In fact a close study of Bergstraes- 
Ser’s writing and teaching in German schools 
reveals an intellectual pattern parallel to 
that of the Nazis in several respects. He was 
a member of the National Socialist Professors 
Corporation. In 1934 he joined the German 
Society for Geopolitics and Military Science, 
and so became one of the members of the 
general staff of the famous Haushofer In- 
stitute, from which Hitler's brain trust was 
selected. 

In 1937 Bergstraesser appeared in the 
United States because, as he insists, he 
“finds it impossible to further teach in Ger- 
many.” 

A year after his arrival here, however, a 
Nazi publishing firm in Frankfurt announced 
a new book series entitled “Studies of the 
Idea of State and Nation,” edited by the good 
doctor. š 

The day after Pearl Harbor, Bergstraesser 
was taken into custody by Federal authori- 
ties, He was asked whether he had had 
contacts with Fritz Wiedeman, the German 
consul general in San Francisco and chief 
of Hitler’s espionage organization operating 
in conjunction with the Japanese. 

He was also questioned about the content 
of his courses at Scripps College and of a 
number of lectures delivered on the west 
coast. 

RELEASED TO THE CAMPUS 


In January 1942, he was suddenly released. 
On September 10, 1942, he was rearrested. 
Th February 1943, he was let out again, His 
second release was followed by his appoint- 
ment to the University of Chicago. 

His releases from custody were obtained 
through the intervention of Dr. Heinrich 
Bruening, former Chancelor of the German 
Reich and now littauer professor of govern- 
ment, graduate school of public administra- 
tion, Harvard University. 

And thereby hangs another tale which we 
will tell some other time. 


The Soldier Vote 
REMARKS 
OF 
HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 12, 1944 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, it is our 
hope to report the soldiers and sailors 


r E S 


absentee voting bill to the House this 
week with perfecting amendments, to 
enable the men and women in the armed 
forces of the United States to vote in the 
coming election, and to leave the elec- 
tion machinery in the hands of the 
States. 

The States are cooperating in every 
possible way. I have in my hand now a 
law recently passed, unanimously by the 
legislature of the State of Georgia, not 
only wiping out the restrictions which 
have prohibited the men and women in 
the armed forces from voting by ab- 
sentee ballots in the past, but eliminating 
any necessity for applications for the bal- 
lots at all. ` 

I am inserting this law in the RECORD 
today as a model. We ask the other 
States to pass similar laws in order that 
this matter may be straightened out, and 
that every man and woman in the armed 
forces who is qualified to do so may vote 
by absentee ballot in the coming elec- 
tions. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I am inserting the law just passed 
by the legislature of Georgia. 

It read as follows: 


ACTS AND RESOLUTIONS OF THE EXTRAORDINARY 
SESSION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 
STATE or GEORGIA, 1944 


An act to provide for Georgia men and 
women in military service of the United 
States of America to participate in elections 
and primaries; to define terms; to proclaim 
purposes; to provide for registration; to pro- 
vide for the issuance of ballots to those who 
are already registered; to amend and revise 
laws relating to the time of holding elections, 
primaries, and conventions; to provide for the 
time of qualification of candidates; to provide 
for the furnishing, voting, return, and count- 
ing of ballots in primaries and elections; to 
absolve and abolish poll taxes against the 
military; to create a war-ballot commission; 
to define the duties and authorities thereof; 
to make provisions relating to registration 
and voting by the military; to provide for 
the costs thereof; to provide for the termina- 
tion of this act; to repeal conflicting laws; 
and for other p X 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of 
Georgia: 

SECTION 1. The purpose of this act is to 
make provision for Georgia men and women 
in the military service of the United States 
to participate in county, State, and national 
elections, and in party primaries in liberaliz- 
ing the statutes of this State and by making 
provision for such participation. 

Sec. 2, This act shall be liberally construed 
to carry out the purpose of the general as- 
sembly in its enactment. 

Sec. 3. The State selective service, all mili- 
tary organizations, and citizens of this State 
are charged with the duty of cooperating with 
election and party officials in carrying out the 
purpose of this act. 

Sec. 4. The term “military” as used in this 
act shall mean enlisted and commissioned 
members, male and female, of the Army of the 
United States, the United States Navy, the 


| United States Marine Corps, the United States 


Coast Guard, or any of their respective com- 
ponents who are citizens of Georgia. 

Sec. 5. The tax collectors or tax commis- 
sioners of the several counties shall provide 
for the military a registration card in form 
as follows: 

“I do hereby affirm that I am a citizen of 
the United States; that I have resided in the 
State of Georgia 1 year and in the county of 
ER ae for 6 months immediately pre- 
ceding the date of my induction into the 
military service of the United States; that 
my address at the time of my induction in 
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the military service was Street, 
or R, N D.. „5 town; that I 
possess the qualifications of an elector re- 
quired by the constitution of Georgia; that 
I am not disfranchised from voting by rea- 
son of any offense committed against the 


laws of Georgia; and that I am years 
of age. Dated this day kt may 
12 — 
——— — ä —— p 
(Signature) 


The signing of the aforesaid registration 
card containing the required information 
shall be in all respécts equivalent to signing 


the voters’ book and shall not require attes- 


tation. 

Any* member of the military, his relative 
or friend, is authorized at any time to re- 
quest from the tax collector or commissioner 
the aforesaid registration card, and in making 
said request shall furnish the name and ad- 
dress of the military member, and upon re- 
ceipt of such request it shall be the duty of 
the tax collector or commissioner to send the 
same to the member of the military, and the 
tax collector or commissioner shall number 
the said registration forms and shall keep a 
permanent record book in his office, in which 
he shall record the number of the card, the 
name of the member of the military for whom 
the registration card is sought, the name and 
relation, if any, of the person requesting the 
card, and the date the card is furnished, and 
such other information necessary to identify 
said registrant; provided further, however, for 
good and sufficient cause made known to the 
tax collector or commissioner, he may fur- 
nish to the military voter a duplicate regis- 
tration card, noting the fact in the book 
hereinbefore referred to. 

The member of the military receiving and 
executing the aforesaid registration card shall 
place the same in an envelope addressed to 
the tax collector or commissioner of his 
county and mail the same. It shall not be 
necessary to use registered mail. 

When such registration is completed, 
signed and returned to the tax collector or 
tax commissioner of the county it shall by 
him be placed in a suitable permanent rec- 
ord book and form a part of the voters’ reg- 
istration list. Upon receipt by the tax col- 
lector or commissioner of the said registra- 
tion, the name ot the member of the military 
so registering shall be placed upon the reg- 
istration list as an elector and registered 
voter, and chall be certified as such by the 
registrars; provided, however, the said mem- 
ber of the military is otherwise qualified. 

Sec. 6. In all cases where the voter is al- 
ready registered and otherwise qualified, ap- 
plication may be made for a ballot without 
the necessity of reregistration as is in this 
act elsewhere provided, and upon proof sat- 
isfactory to the registrars of the service of 
said voter in the armed forces, a ballot shall 
be mailed to the voter as herein provided. 
Entries shall be made in the books herein 
specified as to the voter's registration as a 
member of the armed forces, and as to the 
issuance of a ballot to him. 

Sec. 7. Nothing contained in the present 
laws of Georgia as to the time that the reg- 
istrars shall complete their work and file the 
list of registered voters shall in any way 
abridge the right of a member of the military 
to be certified by the registrars at any time 
as a registered voter. The registrars shall in- 
clude on the list of registered voters all mem- 
bers of the military who have registered in 
accordance with the provisions of this act 
and who are otherwise qualified. 

Sec. 8. In order to allow more adequate 
time for the participation of members of the 
military in elections and party primaries, the 
following provisions are enacted in lieu of 
those now provided by law: 

1, All candidates for National and State 
offices or the proper authorities of the po- 
litical party nominating them, shall file 
notice of their candidacy, giving their names 
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and the offices for which they are candidates, 
with the secretary of state, at least 90 days 
prior to the regular election. All candidates 
for district and county offices either by them- 
selves or by the proper authorities of the 
party nominating them, shall file notice of 
their candidacy with the ordinary of the 
county at least 90 days before the regular 
election. 

2. Whenever any political party shall hold 
primary elections for nomination of candi- 
dates for office for Governor, statehouse offi- 
cers, Members of Congress, United States Sen- 
ators, judges of the superior courts, justices 
of the supreme court; judges of the court of 
appeals, solicitors general, and members of 
the general assembly, which are by law voted 
on one and the same day throughout the 
State, said primary may be held on such date 
as may be fixed by the State executive com- 
mittee of such party, and the State executive 
committee is authorized to fix such time for 
the said primary, second primary, or party 
convention as it may determine without re- 
spect to the time now provided by law as the 
date on which the said primary, second pri- 
mary, or convention shall be held. 

Sec. 9. Every member of the military reg- 
isteied and qualified shall vote at the precinct 
in which the courthouse of the county is 
located. 

Sec. 10. The Governor shall furnish the sev- 
eral ordinaries all blank forms necessary for 
the general elections in sufficient time for the 
ordinaries to have the ballots printed at least 
70 days before election day. 

Sto. 11. Upon the request of any member of 
the military, his relative or friend, it shall be 
the duty of the ordinary to furnish such mili- 
tary voter at the address given at the time 
the request is made a ballot for the use of the 
military voter in casting his vote in the gen- 
eral election. The ordinary in furnishing the 
said ballot shall number same and in a per- 
manent record book provided for the purpose 
he shall inscribe the number of the ballot, 
the name of the military voter for whose use 
it has been furnished, the name of the person 
requesting the same and the date the ballot 
was furnished: Provided, however, That the 
ordinary is authorized to furnish a duplicate 
ballot for good and sufficlent cause to the 
military voter: Provided further, however, 
That a notation shall be made thereof in the 
book hereinbefore referred to. Said ordinary 
in furnishing said ballot to such military 
voter shall also furnish a self-addressed en- 
velope for the return of such ballot to such 
ordinary. 

Sec. 12. The member of the military mark- 
ing and casting his ballot in a general elec- 
tion shall sign the same on the back thereof, 
place the ballot in an envelope addressed to 
the ordinary of the county in which he is a 
registered voter, write on the envelope the 
word “ballot” and mail the same. Attached 
to the ballot furnished by the ordinary for 
the use of the member of the military in yot- 
ing shall be instructions as to the signing, 
marking, voting, and return of the same. 
Such military voter in returning the afore- 
said ballot shall not be required to post the 
same by registered mail or to have the same 
certified or notarized by any person or per- 
sons. 

Sec. 13. It shall be the duty of the county 
registrars in any primary election held by any 
political party for the nomination of candi- 
Gates for the office of Governor, statehouse 
officers, Members of Congress, United States 
Senators, judges of the superior courts, jus- 
tices of the supreme court, judges of the 
court of appeals, solicitors general, and mem- 
bers of the general assembly, to furnish to 
any member of the military who is a regis- 
tered and qualified voter and who is a mem- 
ber of the political party holding the said 
primary a ballot for the use of the military 
voter who is a member of the said political 
party in casting his vote in the said primary 
election. Said request to the registrars can 


be made by the member of the military, his 
relative or friend, and in making such re- 
quest applicant shall give the name and ad- 
dress of the military voter. The registrars so 
furnishing the said ballot shall number the 
same and in a permanent record book pro- 
vided for the purpose, he shall inscribe the 
number of the ballot, the name of the mili- 
tary voter for whose use it is intended, the 
name of the person requesting the same, and 
the date the ballot was furnished: Provided, 
however, the registrars are authorized to fur-- 
nish a duplicate ballot for good and sufficient 
cause to the military voter: Provided, further, 
however, That a notation shall be made there- 
of in the book hereinbefore referred to. Such 
registrars in furnishing said ballot to such 
voter, shall also furnish a self-addressed en- 
velope for the return of such ballot to such 
registrars. 

Sec. 14. The member of the military mark- 
ing and casting the said ballot in said pri- 
mary election, shall sign the same on the 
back thereof, place the ballot in an envelope 
addressed to the county registrars of the 
county in which he is a registered voter, 
write on the envelope the word “ballot,” and 
mail the sanre. Attached to the ballot fur- 
nished by the county registrars for use of 
the member of the military in voting in 
said party primary election shall be instruc- 
tions as to the signing, marking, voting, 
and return of the same. Such military 
voter in returning the aforesaid ballot shall 
not be required to post the same by regis- 
tered mail or to have the same certified or 
notarized by any person or persons. 

Sec. 15, When duplicate ballots are fur- 
nished to military voters in general or pri- 
mary elections, only the first ballot received 
shall be counted. 

Sec. 16. It shall be the duty of the ordi- 
nary in case of general elections, and the 
duty of the county registrars in case of 
primary elections, to receive all ballots from 
members of the military up to and includ- 
ing the election hours of the day of election 
and to keep the said military ballots in a 
safe and private place unopened until the 
day of the election. Upon receipt of the 
ballot by the ordinary or the county regis- 
trars, as the case may be, the said official 
shall write the date of the receipt of the 
said military ballot on the envelope contain- 
ing same. On the day of the election such 
official shall, in the presence of the election 
managers, open the envelope containing the 
military ballot, determine the name of the 
voter casting the same, and record the receipt 
of his said ballot, and the date received, in 
the permanent record book maintained by 
the said official for such purpose. The elec- 
tion managers shall then determine from the 
list of registered and qualified voters the 
eligibility of the military voter in question 
to cast the said ballot and, if found properly 
registered and qualified, the ordinary or the 
county registrars, as the case may be, shall 
deposit the ballot in the regular ballot box 
with the approval of the election managers. 

Sec. 17. It shall be the duty of the board 
of registrars to make and file with the elec- 
tion managers of the precinct in which the 
courthouse of the county is located a full 
and complete list of registered and qualified 
voters for the entire county. 

Sec. 18. There is hereby created a State War 
Ballot Commission composed of the Gover- 
nor, the president of the senate, the speaker 
of the house, the attorney general, and the 
secretary of state, which said Commission 
is authorized and empowered to make any 
and all provisions and regulations necessary 
to effectuate the operation of this act and to 
cooperate with Federal authorities in facili- 
tating and expediting the handling of regis- 
tration and balloting by military voters. The 
said War Ballot Commission is also directed 
to cooperate with State, county, and political 
party officials in all matters relating to the 
registration and voting of members of the 
military in elections and party primaries, 
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The said Commission is also empowered and 
authorized to settle and determine all ques- 
tions of law, procedure, and regulation gov- 
erning the registration and voting of per- 
sons in the military. 

Src. 19. All poll taxes which may have ac- 
crued or which may hereafter accrue during 
his military service against members of the 
military, residents of this State, be and the 
same are hereby abolished, repealed, and 
remitted. 

Sec. 20. All expense in connection with the 
mailing of registration cards and ballots to 
members of the military as provided in this 
act shall be borne by the counties. 

Sec. 21. The terms and provisions of this 
act shall expire and become extinguished 
upon the convening of the general assembly 
in regular session next after the termination 
of the present war. 

Sec. 22. All laws and parts of laws in con- 
flict with this act be and the same are here- 
by repealed. 

Approved January 7, 1944. 


Flood-Free Johnstown 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 12 (legislative day 
of Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Sid A. Weinschenk entitled “Flood- 
Free Johnstown.” The title of the arti- 
cle describes the existing situation 
correctly. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FLOOD-FREE JOHNSTOWN 
(by Sid A. Weinschenk) 

(As a member of the staffs of the Johns- 
town Tribune and the Johnstown Democrat, 
Mr. Weinschenk covered all phases of the 
movement to obtain flood protection for 
Johnstown, from its inception in 1937 to its 
successful conclusion in November.) 

“So you are from Johnstown, Pa. I know 
that town. That’s the place they have 
floods.” 

For a century Johnstowners have been 
greeted all over the world in the above man- 
ner. But those days are gone forever. No 
longer will residents of the Cambria County 
metropolis be greeted as being from a town 
that has floods. This statement is not father 
to the wish. It is an accomplished fact, for 
Johnetown will no longer be annoyed by Old 
Man River overflowing the banks of the Stony 
Creek and Conemaugh Rivers. This re- 
markable transition of affairs has been 
brought about through the expenditure of 
$8,670,000 by the Federal Government, under 
the supervision of the United States Army 
Engineers in widening and deepening the 
channels of the rivers in Johnstown. The 
flood protection project was completed and 
finally inspected by the United States Army 
Engineers on November 27, 1943. 

Johnstown has long been known for its dis- 
tinctions. Among these are that the city is 
the center of one of the largest bituminous 
coal areas in the Nation. It is in the fore- 
front as a steel producing center. It also has 
the finest set of high-water marks on its 
buildings of any community in the United 
States. These high-water marks, however, 
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as a result of Johnstown now being a flood- 
less city, will be eradicated from all Johns- 
town buildings at the end of 6 months. Dur- 
ing that period progressively Johnstowners 
plan a series of events to celebrate the fact 
that Johnstown is now, and henceforth al- 
ways will be, a city not confronted by the 
flood menace. 

How was this remarkable change brought 
about? The complete story would probably 
fill volumes, but the highlights of the ccur- 
age and ingenuity of Johnstowners, ably as- 
sisted by United States Army Engineers, 
Which brought about the transition can be 
detailed here. 

The first extreme flood in Johnstown oc- 
curred in 1833 when the rivers rose to 26.6 
feet above flood stage. Following that time, 
and up to 1937, the city was visited by 23 
floods, the most disastrous, of course, being 
the one of May 31, 1889, when the South Fork 
Dam broke, letting loose the waters that 
caused the loss of 2,300 lives and property 
damage running into millions. 

It was the flood of St. Patrick's Day 1936, 
however, that brought insistent demands 
from the people of Johnstown that action be 
taken to curb the waters of the two rivers. 

The damage in Cambria County amounted 
to $42,240,000, exclusive of losses suffered by 
utilities and railroads. Most of the dam- 
age occurred in Johnstown and vicinity. The 
river rose to 20.2 feet above flood stage. 


Following the 1936 flood, the Chief of the- 


United States Army Engineers ordered the 
Pittsburgh district engineer to investigate 
and report on the flood situation of Johns- 
town with the view of developing a flood- 
control plan. This action was taken under a 
Federal act. As a result of the investigation, 
it was planned to provide reservoirs for water 
storage in an area adjacent to Cambria Coun- 
ty. Later it was discovered, however, that 
the plan was not feasible and the proposed 
project was abandoned. 

The people of Johnstown and Cambria 
County were not discouraged. Aroused by 
the flood of May 1937, the controller of Cam- 
bria County proposed that the county, if nec- 
essary, expend $2,000,000 in widening and 
deepening the river channels so as to afford 
flood protection to the city. The proposal in- 
stantly won the support of the county com- 
missioners, the Johnstown Tribune, and the 
Johnstown Democrat. It is to the credit of 
men who were city or county officials at the 
time, and to the two Johnstown newspapers 
that today Johnstown is a floodless city. 

The controller's proposal was approved by 
a Cambria County Grand Jury in June 1937, 
As a result of this action, numerous visits 
were made to Washington by city and county 
officials, Johnstown newspapermen, and rep- 
resentatives of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and otherse to interest Federal authorities 
in the proposed plan to widen and deepen 
the river channels. The delegations had the 
whole-hearted support of Senator JOSEPH P, 
Gurrey, of Pennsylvania, from the time the 
plan was originally proposed until it was 
completed. 

The proposition was placed before Brig. 
Gen. Edwin Markham, Chief of the United 
States Army Enginers. The general, on 
being told that Cambria County was willing 
to expend $2,000,000 of its own funds to ob- 
tain flood protection, seemed flabbergasted. 
To the Cambria Countians the general said: 

“You are the only fellows I know who ever 
offered to spend their own county money 
to gain flood protection. I most certainly 
agree that something should and must be 
done to do away with the constant menace 
of floods in Johnstown.” 

General Markham’s attention was called to 
the fact that President Roosevelt speaking in 
Johnstown on August 31, 1936, said: 

“We want to keep you from having those 
floods again. The Federal Government, if I 
have anything to do with it, will cooperate 
with your State and community to prevent 
further floods.” 


General Markham called in seyeral of his 
aides and a decision to provide flood pro- 
tection for Johnstown by widening and deep- 
ening the river channels was made. The 
general pointed out, however, that they fly in 
the ointment was the fact that Congress 
would have to enact special legislation if the 
project were to be undertaken. General 
Markham stated that he would have the 
necessary legislation drawn up. Later this 
was done and the proposed bill was given to 
Senator Gurrey, who turned it over to the 
late Senator Royal S. Copeland, of New York, 
who guided the measure to success. 

Following is the bill, later enacted into law 
by Congress, which assured flood protection 
for Johnstown: 

“Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
‘An act authorizing the construction of cer- 
tain public works on rivers and harbors for 
flood control, and for other purposes,’ ap- 
proved June 22, 1936, as amended by act of 
Congress approved April 27, 1937, is hereby 
further amended to provide that, if, in the 
execution of the project for a reservoir system 
for the protection of Pittsburgh, it is found 
that geological and engineering conditions 
make it impracticable to construct a reser- 
voir to provide protection for the city of 
Johnstown, Pa., flood protection shall be pro- 
vided for said city by channel enlargement or 
other works: Provided, That the total esti- 
mated construction cost of the entire project 
shall not be increased.” 

As a result of the passage of this legislation, 
Johnstown today has the biggest and best 
channel improvement in the United States. 
The-United States Army engineers, in accept- 
ing the project when it was completed on No- 
vember 27, 1943, confirmed the statement that 
Johnstown’s flood problem has been effec- 
tively solved. á 

Before work on the Johnstown Rivers was 
begun, however, the United States Army en- 
gineers conducted hydraulic tests at the 
United States Waterways Experiment Station 
at Vicksburg, Miss., so that nothing in the 
plan would be left to guesswork. Hundreds 
of model tests were made. As a result of these 
tests, work to widen and deepen the Johns- 
town River channels was begun on August 
23, 1938. 

The project was constructed in six units. 
The work involved the excavation of 2,989,300 
cubic yards of muck and dirt. For the revet- 
ments, 156,631 cubic yards of concrete were 
utilized, while 485,600 cubic yards of dirt was 
used to make the necessary fills. 

To gain an idea of the immense scope of 
the work, it might be pointed out that if the 
excavated dirt could be piled in a heap in 
Central Park,. Johnstown, which is 240 feet 
square, it would reach to a height of 1,420 
feet, or 172 feet higher than the Empire 
State Building. With the concrete used in 
the project you could build a highway 20 feet 
wide with a thickness of 8 inches, which 
would run approximately 62 miles. 

The length of the project extends 9 miles. 
Starting on the Conemaugh River below Dor- 
nick Point the stream was widened and 
deepened for a distance of 3.52 miles. Along 
the Little Conemaugh River similar steps 
were taken for 1.53 miles, while on the Stony 
Creek River and ending at the Moxham- 
Ferndale bridge work was done for 4.05 miles. 
Numerous obstacles were overcome by the 
United States Army engineers in directing the 
flood-protection work to a successful conclu- 
sion. The obstacles included the following: 

Numerous bridge and pipe-line crossings 
as well as ends of pipe outlets were involved; 
disposal sites had to be found for a large 
amount of excavated material; a great deal 
of work was done along the river banks; con- 
struction could be carried on in the channels 
only during the low-water seasons, while 
the war created a scarcity of materials, equip- 
ment, and labor. 

Despite all these handicaps, Johnstowners, 
led by executives of the Johnstown news- 
papers, did not become discouraged with the 
advent of war. A short time prior to Pearl 
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Harbor, Congress had failed to appropriate 
funds for the sixth and final unit of the 
project. Funds for flood-control projects 
were tied in a knot, and only those expendi- 
tures which could be justified as necessary 
defense measures were sanctioned. 

Investigation showed that an appropriation 
of $1,058,000 would be necessary before the 
contract for the final unit could be awarded. 
Unless this unit was started and completed 
the entire project would not have completely 
served its purpose, 

In order to obtain legislation by Congress 
for this appropriation it was found necessary 
to gain the approval of the United States 
Army engineers, which was comparatively a 
simple matter, as these engineers had from 
the beginning given their complete support 
to the project. However, there were stum- 
bling blocks, as the approval of the Office 
of Production Management, the Bureau of 
the Budget, and the Secretary of War had 
to be obtained. It can well be imagined that 
these obstacles were tough ones, as practi- 
cally all fiood-protection work was placed 
under a ban.. The Johnstowners, however, 
convinced Washington authorities beyond a 
doubt that the completion of the Johnstown 
flood-protection plan was essential to the 
war effort. The plan was finally given com- 
plete approval by the Washington authorities 
after the facts had been laid before them 
time after time by a representative of the 
Johnstown newspapers. 

In retrospect it might appear that Johns- 
town’s fight to keep Old Man River away from 
its doors was a comparatively easy one. It 
was not. But all the effort that was expended 
both by Johnstowners of former years and 
those of today has proved to be more than 
well worth while. The people of Johnstown, 
during the many hazardous years when it 
appeared that the business section of the city 
might, to a great extent, be eliminated by 
flood waters, maintained the highest degree 
ot courage. If medals were given to men in 
civies as well as to soldiers, scores of Johns- 
towners would be decorated for the fight they 
waged under difficulties to obtain flood pro- 
tection for their city. 

These men were undaunted by discourag- 
ing conditions. When the flood waters came 
on St. Patrick’s Day 1936 and wiped out the 
stocks of numerous merchants in the heart 
of the city these men could have easily be- 
come discouraged and moved to other fields. 
However, they stuck by their guns and re- 
opened their stores, determined that Johns- 
town business would some day be bigger and 
better than ever. Due to their determination 
that day has arrived. No longer will people 
throughout the world say: 

“So you are from Johnstown, Pa. I know 
that town. That's the place they have 
floods.” 

Instead they will become conscious of this 
slogan which has been adopted by the “Flood 
Free Jonstown” Observance Committee: 

“Flood-Free Johnstown—a good place to 
live, to work, to do business.” 

If you don’t believe these facts are correct 
you are cordially invited to visit the city to 
view the most remarkable and efficient flood- 
protection project ever placed in operation. 
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The Right of Soldiers Freely To Vote 
in Federal Elections Should Not Be 
Denied 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 12, 1944 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of America are justifiably aroused at 
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the apparent denial to men and women 
in the armed services, as well as in the 
merchant marine, of facilities for voting 
in the 1944 elections, The American 
people will not be hoodwinked by spe- 
cious, technical arguments. We must 
implement our professions of devotion 
to the democratic process by making it 
easy for men and women in the armed 
services to cast their votes in the Federal 
elections this year. 

A recent editorial in the Kent News 
Journal, a leading weekly newspaper in 
the State of Washington, published at 
Kent, Wash., sums up the situation 
aptly. 

Here it is: 


A FUNDAMENTAL PRECEPT DENIED 


If the recent action of Congress in refusing 
to make provisions for voting by members of 
the armed forces is not rescinded, it appears 
that some millions of American citizens will 
be deprived of their constitutional right to 
cast a ballot in national elections. Congress 
has refused to act and has returned the prob- 
lem to the States where, if left there, it will 
result in disenfranchisement of the service- 
men, due to the unwieldy State systems. 

It hardly matters that it may be argued 
pro and con that politics might enter into any 
national plan of voting for service men; it 
does matter that because of the suspicions 
and lack of cooperation of Congress our mem- 
ber- of the armed forces will not have the op- 
portunity to exercise the democratic preroga- 
tive of casting their votes for the candidates 
of their choice. 

It is a far cry from the normal precepts of 
democratic processes that the very men who 
are out there fighting for and dying for dem- 
ocratic principles should be deprived of its 
fundamental precept—the privilege of voting. 


In the same connection, by the consent 
of my colleagues, I insert a resolution 
adopted by a conservative organization 
of my home State, to wit, the Vancouver 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, Inc. In 
this resolution, the members urge that a 
plan for granting to men and women in 
the armed services the right to vote in 
Federal elections should be on a national, 
rather than a State, basis. 

Here is the resolution: 


Whereas the Vancouver Junior Chamber 
of Commerce has a large number of its mem- 
bers serving in the armed forces, overseas and 
at home; and 

Whereas the Vancouver Junior Chamber 
of Commerce is cognizant of the American 
principles which all of our men in uniform 
are fighting to safeguard and foster; and 

Whereas these men are risking their lives 
in defense of the American way of living, in- 
cluding the right of franchise and the rep- 
resentative form of government; and 

Whereas there has been considerable agi- 
tation and debate over the extension of vot- 
ing rights to men serving in the armed 
forces, and far from their homes, and no plan 
or accord has been reached by Congress to 
extend a means of exercising the right of 
franchise to our fighting forces: Therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Vancouver Junior 
Chamber of Commerce requests Congress to 
enact a national law, giving all servicemen, 
including those overseas, a vote on all na- 
tional and State elections. This plan must 
be on a national, rather than a State, basis 
and conducted on a bipartisan basis. 

VANCOUVER JUNIOR CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, INC., 
L. D. JoNES, Secretary. 


Capital for New Enterprises 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 12, 1944 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, there 
will be a post-war period. If the goods 
and services required by our own people 
to remove from their hearts the fear of 
want are produced it will be necessary 
for tremendous employment of workers 
in the post-war period. Under our phi- 
losophy of government and enterprise it 
is necessary for someone to save and thus 
accumulate and later invest in produc- 
tive facilities. 

Our Declaration of Independence, our 
Federal and State Constitutions, and our 
courts have heretofore acknowledged and 
protected the right of private property. 

Under the private-enterprise system 
someone must invest money. There must 
be venture capital, It is necessary for 
someone to assume a financial risk. 

The investor, management, and the 
individuals who perform the bench work 
and who keep the goods moving through 
the production line, together with the 
consuming public, constitute the four 
primary elements which are involved; 
and when we add to these Government 
supervision we have the five major fac- 
tors which must be coordinated in order 
to produce goods for our people. 

Recently Commissioner Judge Robert 
E. Healy, of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, addressed a letter to Mr. 
Dudley Harmon, of the New England 
Council, Boston, Mass. The views of 
Judge Heaiy are so important I submit 
them for the RECORD: 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., November 4, 1943. 
Mr, DUDLEY HARMON, 
Executive Vice President, 
The New England Council, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dran MR. HARMON: Thank you for the rec- 
ord of the recent meeting of the New England 
Council. As a New Englander and a former 
member of the council I find the discussion 
of the problem of securing venture capital for 
New England enterprises deeply interesting. 

The problem is not an easy one either in 
New England or elsewhere. It is not easy 
even to find competent advice as to the 
mechanical, scientific, and technical aspects 
of a new venture to say nothing of the busi- 
ness and commercial chances, the risk that 
the buying public won’t want it or that it 
can’t produce a profit. But the immediate 
topic is securing capital. 

None of the addresses seems to me to sug- 
gest an answer. They do a useful service in 
pointing out how and why certain established 
financial institutions do not or cannot risk 
money entrusted to them in a fiduciary or 
quasi-fiduciary capacity in new or untried 
ventures. Under existing laws and regula- 
tions new ventures are not for savings banks 
and insurance companies whose investments 
are limited to legals. There are those who 
rank proposals to allow those institutions 
not only to invest a limited portion of their 
funds in an approved list of common stocks 
but to underwrite them, as English insurance 
companies may do, as sacrilegious. New 
ventures are hardly commercial bank mate- 
rial. Then the open-end investment trusts 
can hardly put a large portion of their capital 
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into them for the reasons (and I think they 
are generally sound) given by their repre- 
sentatives at your meeting. Testamentary 
trusts and trusts inter vivos can hardly be 
expected to espouse them; in fact, under the 
statutes, wills or indentures controlling most 
of them, such investments would not be per- 
missible. Even when permissible few insti- 
tutional trustees can devote the time or can 
afford to take the risks to their prestige 
necessarily incidental to going into new ven- 
tures. One of our statisticians, with how 
much soundness I cannot say, told us a few 
years ago that he believed the total capital 
in this country tied up in testamentary and 
living trusts approximated the astounding 
total of $60,000,000,000 and the total tends to 
increase. When there is added the capital 
of savings banks, insurance companies, com- 
mercial banks, and open-end investment 
companies, the total sum, pretty much im- 
mobilized so far as new ventures are con- 
cerned, is impressive and somewhat discour- 
aging. Other retarding elements involved 
are: (1) the failure of the tax laws to en- 
courage new ventures because of (a) tendency 
of the tax laws to tax capital gains at rela- 
tively high rates while the risk-taker may 
have to stand a large share of his own losses, 
and (b) failure of the tax laws to provide 
appropriate corporate income-tax concessions 
to struggling enterprises; and (2) the aura 
approaching disrepute which so often sur- 
rounds new promotions. 

What are the remedies? That is the really 
important question which the addresses you 
sent me answer slightly or not at all. I 
doubt if the complete solution can be had 
from the aforesaid institutions, or from es- 
tablished enterprises, which are doing ex- 
tensive and valuable research in their own 
shops. I cannot pretend to know the an- 
swers. But I have some suggestions which 
I am willing to record. 

1. As to taxes: Revise the tax laws (a) 
so that gains resulting from risk-taking in 
new ventures or sick established ventures 
receive some kind of an appropriate prefer- 
ential tax treatment, and so that full deduc- 
tions for losses in the same direction are 
allowed on attractive terms; and (b) sọ as 
to provide for a specified number of years 
corporate income tax exemption of that part 
of the income of new ventures which is less 
than a specified return on actual paid-in 
capital. (It will probably be necessary to so 
limit such a provision as to prevent its ex- 
tension beyond the fleld of new ventures.) 

2. As to promotions: Make them respect- 
able by getting the most respectable ele- 
ments in the business and financial com- 
munities into them in positions of control or 
important influence. 

3. As to the merits of the venture: Divide 
the country into regions. In each of them 
establish a committee of scientists and tech- 
nical and practical production men, and men 
equipped by training and experience to ad- 
vise as to details of capitalization, who will 
examine and report to the committees de- 
scribed in my next paragraph as to the feas- 
ibility and risks of the project from every 
angle and as to the general limits and forms 
of profits to which the promoters and risk- 
takers may be fairly entitled. Through State 
and Federal statutes make available to this 
committee or bring them in as. members 
thereof, the best talent and advice available 
in the State and Federal Governments and 
departments. For example: Men from fhe 
Bureau of Mines on mining ventures, men 
from the S. E. C. on capitalization and sta- 
tistics derived from the reports of other en- 
terprises in the same or allied fields, This 
would by no means exclude similar men 
drawn from private industry or universities. 
They should most certainly be included 
whenever available. 

4. As to obtaining capital: In the regions 
establish a committee or corporation, whose 
function would be to supply capital to get 
the enterprise started, Its own capital would 
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be supplied from private sources. Whether 
the Government should be asked or per- 
mitted to contribute is a matter to be con- 
sidered. The members could be chosen in 
various ways. For example: In New England 
by the New England Council, or by Presi- 
dential appointment, as in the case of the 
Board of Governors ef the Federal Reserve, 
especially if a Federal charter were obtained 
or if the corporation were set up as it might 
be under a new Federal statute to be de- 
vised, or if Federal funds were involved. 
(Possibly the committee suggested under No. 
3 could be part of this committee or cor- 
poration. This committee or corporation 
could well be given a special tax status.) 
Having concluded that the venture was a risk 
worth taking the committee or corporation 
could make the initial investment. In most 
cases it preferably should be in common 
stock and initially there should be no other 
capital. The committee or corporation could 
judge the point at which a public offering 
of the stock should be made or capital sought 
through public offering of bonds or preferred 
stock. One basic principle wou!d be for the 
committee to get out and the public to get 
in when the committee judged best and as 
soon as possible. I would hope that the com- 
mittee’s capital could be used over and over 
again; that losses in unsuccessful ventures 
could be made up in successful ventures, or 
that losses could be compensated for in 
profits. You see I am thinking in terms of 
a kind of revolving fund. 

On an over-all basis the objective of the 
committee would not be to make money but 
to promote worthy ventures and to provide 
opportunities for investment, to create em- 
ployment, and to make good on the prophecy 
that private industry can provide jobs 
whether or not there is a post-war depres- 
sion. Men from State and Federal depart- 
ments could be brought in as members or 
advisers, though not in a controlling capacity. 
I am convinced that if another depression 
comes and if private industry will not or- 
ganize with or without Government aid, 
financial or otherwise, to accomplish these 
objectives, the Federal Government ought to 
set up its regional committees or corpora- 
tions along the lines described in (3) and 
(4), staffed with men drawn from its depart- 
ments and implemented by Federal money. 

The ideas I have outlined could be adapted 
readily not only for the launching of new 
enterprises but for the aid of small busi- 
nesses, especially in smaller communities 
which, after all, are the backbone of America. 
And a committee of the type suggested in 
(3) would be of tremendous help even to 
men who are not seeking capital but who 
are seeking aid and light as to the feasibility 
of ideas or possible ventures they have in 
mind. 

So often here we see very sincere men 
obsessed with a belief in enterprises or con- 
trivances which obviously have no merit. I 
have never seen anyone more sincerely con- 
vinced of anything than the man who once 
testified before us concerning the infallibility 
of his doodlebug for locating gold deposits. 
The peddling by high-pressure methods of 
securities in risky new ventures to persons 
of small means and little understanding of 
either securities or business is one of the 
regrettable reasons for the present unfor- 
tunate standing of new promotions. 

I admit these views are pretty general 
and leave many important details unset- 
tled, but they do have som: elements of 
definiteness and they can be chewed on. At 
least they have the merit of going beyond 
telling how the job can't be done. 

Turning now to a somewhat different as- 
pect of these problems, I find of especial 
interest the statements of William F. Mor- 
tor, of State Street Investment Corporation, 
and Merrill Griswold, of Massachusetts In- 
vestors Trust, made at the meeting. They 
deal with the possibility of participation in 
venture capital investments by open-end 
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management investment companies. As you 
know, the Commission is charged with the 
administration of the Investment Company 
Act of 1940. That act contains certain pro- 
visions which were designed to enable open- 
end investment companies to contribute to 
the development of new industrial enter- 
prises. Section 12 (e) of the act, speaking 
generally, authorizes investmen companies 
to form a corporation to engage in the busi- 
ness of “underwriting, furnishing capital to 
industry, financing promotional enterprises, 
purchasing securities of issuers for which no 
ready market is in existence, and reorganiz- 
ing companies or similar activities.” The 
capital of such a company cannot exceed 
$100,000,000, No investment company may 
invest more than 5 percent of its assets in 
such a company, and the stock of such com- 
pany must be originally issued or sold for 
investment to registered investment com- 
panies only. The purpose of this section of 
the statute was to enable open-end com- 
panies to supply risk capital to industry with- 
out encountering the difficulties in direct in- 
vestments of this type which Mr. Morton 
described in his statement. You will recall 
that Mr. Morton set forth the following three 
factors which he stated inhibited direct in- 
vestment in risk enterprises by open-end 
companies: First, because of the redemption 
feature of such companies, they must re- 
main highiy liquid; second, their personnel 
is not suited to the study and investigation 
of new and promotional enterprises; and 
third, investors would not be attracted to 
portfolios which included substantial 
amounts of securities of lesser-known com- 
panies. The venture capital company con- 
templated by section 12 (e) of the act was 
devised to overcome these objections. Since 
no open-end company is permitted to invest 
more than 5 percent of its assets in such 
a company the liquidity of the open-end 
companies is substantially preserved. The 
limitation on investment in such venture 
capital companies to registered investment 
companies overcomes Mr. Morton's objection 
that the public would not readily invest in 
this type of company. It was also felt that 
a venture capital company of the type per- 
mitted by section 12 (e) of the act would have 
sufficient capital to enable it to attract a 
personnel experienced and qualified to in- 
vestigate and invest in promotional oppor- 
tunities. The inclusion of section 12 (e) in 
the 1940 act grew out of suggestions made 
during the hearings on the bill by witnesses 
called by the industry (particularly Dr. 
Sprague) before the Senate Committe on 
Banking and Currency. I attended all the 
hearings on the bill as a representative of 
the 8. E. C., and at no time was there voiced 
the slightest objection to section 12 (e) as 
written. In fact, when the bill with section 
12 (e) in its present form came before the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, Mr. Griswold said: 

“We are, however, now satisfied entirely 
with the bill, and it is the result of a great 
amount of work which has been done on it 
by the industry in collaboration with the 
S. E. C.” (Printed hearings of June 13 and 
14, 1940, p. 79.) Later he said: “Well, I would 
like to assure you that this measure has the 
practically unanimous approval of the open- 
end companies as it is now drafted” (p. 81). 

In view cf those latter facts, I am somewhat 
surprised by Mr. Griswold’s statement that 
the act is inadequate in that it does not per- 
mit participation by the large manufacturing 
companies in the financing of venture capital 
companies authorized under section 12 (e). 
I acknowledge, of course, Mr. Griswold’s right 
to review his judgment in the light of further 
experience and reflection. There is nothing 
in the Investment Company Act of 1940 to 
prevent manufacturing companies investing 
in venture companies or forming venture cap- 
ital companies. What 12 (e) does not per- 
mit is the formation of such companies by 
open-end trusts in company with manufac- 
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turing companies. Mr. Griswold’s criticism 
is based on the premise that such manu- 
facturing companies alone have the requisite 
“know how” for investment in promotional 
enterprises. I am inclined to disagree. This 
criticism overlooks the fact, as I have stated, 
that a company of the character described in 
section 12 (e) should, if it had sufficient cap- 
ital, be able to retain a personnel experienced 
in venture capital investments or qualified to 
appraise them. I question whether the man- 
ufacturing companies have a monopoly of 
this kind of intelligence or that if they have 
they wouldn't be willing to have it drawn 
upon by the regional committees. I may 
point out that several of the closed-end in- 
vestment companies have and are now en- 
gaged in investment in promotional enter- 
prises. I should like further to point out 
that based on Mr. Morton's statement that 
New England open-end management invest- 
ment companies alone possess aggregate 
assets of approximately 8400, 000, Oo such 
companies, under the act, would be able to 
organize a venture capital company, pursuant 
to section 12 (e), with an initial capital of 
$20,000,000. 

I am not speaking for the Commission. 
The views and suggestions herein are solely 
my own. 

Very truly yours, 
Rost. E. HEALY, 
Commissioner. 


Price Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 12, 1944 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an address which I made 
over radio station WLAW, Lawrence, 
Mass., on January 5, 1944: 


As we enter the decisive period of the war 
in Europe, confident that the coming spring 
and summer campaigns will bring about the 
utter destruction of nazi-ism, it is well for 
us to consider the situation on the home 
front. 

The domestic scene has many vexing and 
unsolved problems. One in particular is the 
cause of much concern in Washington and 
that is the problem of inflation—or how to 
control the spiral of rising prices. 

The military picture is brightening ahd 
the morale of our troops is excellent, but how 
about the morale or spirit of the folks back 
home? Are we cooperating with the same 
sense of loyalty, discipline and self-sacrifice 
to insure success in overcoming our problems 
on the home front? 

The enemy receives aid and comfort as he 
watches us tolerate a black market and re- 
main indifferent to the upward pressure on 
prices. For the enemy knows the disastrous 
effects of run-away prices from his own expe- 
rience—the inflation that Germany suffered 
during the 1920's. In all candor, we do not 
anticipate that you, the average housewife, 
will ever reach the point when you will be 
forced to carry a wheelbarrow full of paper 
money to the market to buy a couple of loaves 
of bread. But, prices are going up and it isa 
duty we owe to ourselves and to the Nation 
to become aware of this danger and to take 
an active part in our Government's efforts 
to achieve price control. 

In the First World War, we ourselves ex- 
perienced the economic upheaval of the ine 
fiation-deflation sequence, From the out- 
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break of the war in 1914, through 1920, the 
general price level of goods and services went 
up over 100 percent. The purchasing power 
of the dollar went down to 50 cents. Within 
& year of the boom peak of 1920, prices col- 
lapsed by as much as 45 percent. Bank- 
ruptcies swept the business world, labor ex- 
perienced widespread unemployment and 
agriculture was ruined by wholesale fore- 
closures of farm properties. 

Make no mistake about it—the enemy has 
secret weapons, and one of them is his re- 
lance on our complacency—his hope that we 
may lose on the home front the victory we 
gain on the battle fronts, 

The danger of inflation in this conflict is 
greater than it was in the last. We are, for 
the first time, fighting a major war in the 
air. This is a mechanized war and a total 
war. Our fighting men are on 57 points all 
over the face of the globe. The task of sup- 
plying these far-flung battle stations is an 
enormous problem and the costs for that 
effort will be heavy. 

The First World War cost $30,000,000,000, or 
one-quarter of our national income. During 
the present war, we have spent over $150,- 
000,000,000, or over half of our national in- 
come—and the end is not in view. 

This great expenditure of money breeds 
the germs of inflation. Workers have more 
dollars to spend and fewer goods to buy. In 
1943, $142,000,000,000 in purchasing power was 
distributed to the people. But in that same 
period, only $88,000,000,000 worth of con- 
sumer goods and services were produced. Of 
the remaining $v4,000,000,000, the Govern- 
ment siphoned $16,000,000,000 in taxes. That 
leaves a surplus of $38,000,000,000 in spend- 
able money, which if set in motion to bid for 
scarce goods, would blow the lid off prices and 
lead to a runaway, ruinous inflation. For- 
tunately, our people have cushioned much of 
this potential dynamite in War bonds and 
war savings, and the danger of a spending 
spree is slowed down but not stopped entirely. 

Prices are slowly rising due to the infia- 
tionary pressure of surplus spendable money. 
The issue is not whether prices will go up— 
but how fast and how far they will soar. 

What do the official records say? 

Thus far in this war the cost of living has 
gone up only 26 percent. 

What about the future? 

The upward spiral of prices may be con- 
trolled only if America becomes price con- 
scious. 

President Roosevelt focused attention on 
this angle of civilian defense in his hold- 
the-line order. 

You—the consumer—must hold that line, 
You alone can keep the cost of living down. 

The Office of Price Administration was 
established to help you in that effort, In- 
sofar as Government price control is con- 
cerned, enforcement activities are limited to 
the task of seeking out and prosecuting the 
deliberate violators. The O. P. A. seeks to 
promote cooperation and understanding as 
between the retailer and the consumer to 
achieve a voluntary and successful price- 
control program in your community. 

This is where you, the consumer, must as- 
sume your share of the national effort to keep 
food bills down. Cut out the O. P. A. list 
of top legal prices from your newspaper and 
take that price list with you when you shop, 
Your butcher and your grocer for instance 
must have these ceiling price lists prom- 
inently displayed and the prices charged by 
the storekeeper must be no more than these 
top prices. If wrong prices are displayed or 
if no prices are displayed, write to the price 
panel of your local War Price and Rationing 
Board, If you are overcharged, get an item- 
ized sales slip and mail it in. The price 
panel will study your complaint and then 
ask the retailer to comply. When necessary, 
O. P. A. will take legal action against mer- 
chants who are willful violators of price-con- 
trol regulations. Your name will never be 


used without your permission in the investi- 
gation of any price violation complaint you 
may make. 

Again I would like to emphasize that we 
are all partners in price control, each with a 
separate job to do. 

1. Your Government: Its job is to set top 
prices that are fair to all sizes and kinds of 
stores and to all shoppers; see that every- 
one knows what these prices are and to in- 
vestigate every reported violation and make 
sure that it is stopped. i 

2. Your storekeeper: His responsibility is 
to know the lawful ceiling prices; never to 
charge more than those top prices, to mark 
his selling prices clearly on every listed item 
and to give an itemized sales slip on request. 

3. You: Your job is to know lawful top 
prices and never pay more when you shop 
and to report any violation or overcharge 
to the price panel of your rationing board 
in writing. 

As a last and final resort to maintain price 
control, you, the consumer, have a right to 
bring action against the merchant who over- 
charges. 

A. In any court of competent jurisdiction. 

B. Within 1 year after delivery is com- 
pleted. 

C. For $50 or for 3 times the amount of the 
overcharge, whichever is higher. 

D. Plus reasonable attorneys’ 
costs as determined by the court. 

Ninety or ninety-five percent of the mer- 
chants with whom you deal are men of integ- 
rity who are willing to assist in any way they 
can to help in our Nation’s war effort. Occa- 
sionally, you may find a storekeeper who, 
through carelessness or ignorance, does not 
comply with price-control regulations. 
When such a case comes to light, your price 
panel will call the storekeeper and talk it over 
with him in a neighborly manner, giving him 
the opportunity through information to cor- 
rect his prices. Remember, every reputable, 
honest merchant is able and willing to ex- 
plain to you in a satisfactory manner, the 
reasons supporting his prices. 

You, the housewives, millworkers, clerks, 
and public servants must be vigilant in this 
home-front campaign to keep the lid on 
prices. Other elements in our communities 
also stand to suffer by inflation. The pur- 
chasing agents, the savings banks, insurance 
companies and the beneficiaries of their 
policies, the old-age pensioners, the disabled 
veterans, the dependents of our soldiers and 
sailors, the endowed institutions of religion, 
science, and education—all of you must or- 
ganize, individually or collectively, to defeat 
the enemies within our communities who 
seek to profit through the misery of war. 

In your own hands, you have the weapons 
to defeat inflation. 

The Office of Price Administration and 
the public-spirited citizens who serve on 
your local price panel feel certain that edu- 
cation on price control will bring about com- 
pliance from the great majority of our store- 
keepers and merchants. 

However, the few willful violators of price 
ceilings must be reported and punished. In 
this way, you can do something to keep down 
the rising cost of living. For remember 
that price rises in wartime are dangerous 
because wages always lag behind prices. The 
few merchants who charge more than legal 
prices are a menace, not only to your pocket- 
book but also to the patriotic, law-abiding 
merchants in your community. 

The common welfare of our Nation calls 
for stability in our wartime economy. The 
special interests call for inflation. The pub- 
lic is unorganized, inarticulate, and impo- 
tent. The special interests are organized, 
vocal, and powerful. We, your representa- 
tives in Congress, are faced with constant 
pressure by special interests seeking to 
profiteer through inflation. We need your 
help, and your support to hold the line 
against the enemies within, 
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We ask you, the housewives, to enlist in 
this public campaign to save the home 
front. The Office of Price Administration 
needs your volunteer services for 2 hours each 
week to visit 20 retail stores, helping on 
posting and pricing. The procedure is sim- 
ple, you will find that most merchants wilk 
appreciate your help and you will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that you can do 
something for the war effort right in your 
own neighborhood. Call in person or write 
to the price clerk of your local war price 
and rationing board and volunteer as a 
price panel assistant. 

Our men and our women in the armed 
forces depend on you to be price-conscious 
to keep the home front strong for their re- 


Role for Congress in 1944 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 12, 1944 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave given me, I insert an extract of an 
article by Mr. Merlo Pusey, appearing in 
the Washington Post of January 11, 1944, 
entitled “Role for Congress in 1944,” 
which should give the Republican mem- 
bership something to think about. The 
extract from the article follows: 

WARTIME WASHINGTON 
(By Merlo Pusey) 
ROLE FOR CONGRESS IN 1944 

When the Seventy-eighth Congress assem- 
bled a year ago it brought with it many new 
hopes. The congressional rubber stamp had 
been thrown away. It was obvious that the 
new House and Senate would have minds of 
their own. So there was great expectation 
of a renaissance of Government by repre- 
sentatives of the people. In considerable 
measure that expectation has been disap- 
pointed. 

Now that the Seventy-eighth Congress is 
beginning its second half, it is a good time 
to inquire why its record of last year was 
not more impressive. The chief reason, it 
seems to me, is that so much of what Con- 
gress did was negative in effect. It reyolted 
against the administration's inflationary roll- 
back subsidies, but it did not devise any 
other means of holding volatile farm prices 
in check, On the contrary, it seemed to be 
eager to kick various prices further up the 
spiral. 

There was ample reason also for the revolt 
against the vote-luring tax program offered 
by Secretary Morgenthau. But why should 
Congress relax after knocking out an ill- 
conceived Treasury proposal? The need for 
mopping up surplus income to check infla- 
tion and help pay for the war is growing more 
acute every day. It calls for bold strokes 
such as a sales tax or twelve to fifteen billion 
dollars in compulsory savings. Any cour- 
ageous attack on the inflation perils that 
are beginning to engulf us would be better 
than the petty revenue measure which is 
now en route to enactment. 

Congress generated an enormous amount of 
righteous indignation over the administra- 
tion's faltering labor policy. But this also 
came to nothing more than enactment of the 
Connally-Smith Act over the President’s veto. 
That act has proved ineffective in administra- 
tion, Congress might better have passed a 
stiffer remedy for wartime strikes even at the 
risk of having a veto sustained, At least that 
would have given the country some positive 
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leadership toward accomplishment of what 
has to be done. 

Even on the question of the soldier vote 
the Senate took a negative attitude, It ran 
into a constitutional tangle with the Lucas- 
Green bill and temporarily abandoned the 
struggle to make soldier voting a reality. It 
can certainly take a more constructive line 
without junking the constitutional qualifica- 
tions prescribed for voters in Federal elec- 
tions. 

Congress will be under constant tempta- 
tion in this election year to kick the admin- 
istration around, for the Republicans and 
anti-new dealers are usually in control. But 
this is about the worst time in our history for 
obstruction merely for the sake of playing 
politics. Such a course might easily recoil 
upon Congress more severely than upon the 
And every Member knows that 
Congress has no prestige to spare. 

Congress ought to realize, moreover, that it 
cannot take leadership away from the Presi- 
dent in time of war or other emergency with- 
out disastrous consequences. What it can 
do is to supplement that leadership where it 
is weak. Congress can, if it has the foresight 
and courage, substitute stern and realistic 
policies for the administration's soft and 
flabby tactics on the home front. It can re- 
buke the special-interest groups that are 
knocking at its doors as well as those that are 
knocking at the door of the White House. 

The really grave danger is competition be- 
tween Congress and the President in cod- 
dling pressure groups on the home front. 


Competition of that sort has already gone 


much too far. In the end it is likely to de- 
feat the political purposes behind it, for the 
great majority of the American people are 
primarily interested in getting on with the 
war, 

A negative policy that seems to be chiefly 
concerned with knocking down what the ad- 
ministration attempts to do will not identify 
Congress with this dominant but unorgan- 
ized win-the-war sentiment. Something 
more is clearly needed, and that some- 
thing, it seems to me, is more positive con- 
gressional action in those fields where ad- 
ministration policy is so confused and fal- 
tering. The people want to see that Con- 
gress is capable of moving forward with the 
President, or without him when the need 
arises, as well as of exposing and criticizing 
executive shortcomings. 


A Returned Warrior’s Reaction to the 
Home Front 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 12, 1944 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I submit 
herewith a letter from a young sergeant 
in the Army Air Corps, who has engaged 
in more than 50 bombing missions over 
enemy territory, together with my reply. 

I hope that every Member of Congress 
and everybody concerned with our war- 
production program will read this letter. 
Everyone in this House knows my own 
position in this matter, but I am sure 
that if the other Members knew this 
young man as I do and would read his 
letter this Congress would enact legisla- 
tion which would once and for all put a 
stop to these unjustifiable strikes in our 
war industries. 


Again, I call the attention of the Con- 
gress to my bill, H. R. 992, which, in my 
opinion, if enacted would stop these 
strikes for the duration. But I plead 
with you to enact some legislation with 
some teeth in it regardless of whether it 
is my bill or the bill of someone else. 
These boys whom this Congress has 
called into the Nation’s service to fight 
and die in this global war have a right 
to expect this. They will hold us to a 
strict accountability if we do not act and 
act now. The letter follows: 


JANUARY 5, 1944. 

Dear Mr. COLMER: In opening, I would like 
to introduce myself to you. I am the son of 
Mr. James R. Goff, of Lucedale, Miss., who has 
been your friend and supporter for many 
years. I have met you twice in your home 
town of Pascagoula, Miss., but I doubt if you 
can recall the meetings, since at that time I 
wes only a small boy. 

I have recently returned from the Euro- 
pean theater of operations, where I served a 
tour of duty as engineer and gunner on a 
heavy bomber. I was retired and returned to 
the States as an instructor and am now sta- 
tioned here. 

I served for 11 months as a member of the 
Eighth Air Force Bomber Command. While 
serving in a combat zone I was privileged to 
fiy with some of the bravest and best men our 
Nation is capable of producing. We were 
fighting at that time some of the most bit- 
terly contested aerial battles of this war. I 
am not trying to play the part of a hero; I 
did only what any good American would have 
done. Iam merely acquainting you with the 
actual facts. During my tour of operations 
I saw 80 percent of my original squadron go 
down. For the heavy bombers of the Eighth 
that is a low percentage. 

We were all scared stiff every time we took 
off. Loss percentages such as we had are 
enough to scare any man. The point is, that 
in spite of being afraid, in spite of an almost 
uncontrollable longing to see home again, we 
flew. As a result, the industrial cities of 
Europe no longer exist, and the United Na- 
tions have defeated the submarine menace. 
As a result of the same spirit in all our fight- 
ing forces the German nation is staggering 
and on the verge of total collapse. 

On my return to the United States I was, 
to put it mildly, shocked. On every side I 
heard complaining. There were no tires, no 
gasoline, and food was rationed. In every 
paper, every magazine there were endless 
complaints. I fully appreciate the right of 
free speech and free press, but some of the 
complaints I heard would ‘result in official 
action in England, death in the rest of Europe. 

And then, on top of all the complaints, 
labor began striking again. The stab in the 
back we received at Pearl Harbor we survived, 
because it was at the hands of the enemy. 
The stab in the back that our fighting forces 
are now receiving from the hands of labor 
organizations we will survive because the 
morale of our fighting forces is very high. 
We of the fighting forces are determined to 
retain a free America as the greatest nation 
on earth, in spite of labor, if need be. 

However, there is something radically 
wrong. What it is, I have no way of know- 
ing at present. The fault does not lie in our 
fighting forces. I know that because I have 
fought with them. From my position, it 
seems that official Washington lacks the in- 
testinal fortitude to take the necessary ac- 
tion. Perhaps I am wrong, because I am not 
thoroughly familiar with the situation. The 
fact remains, however, that our fighting men 
are dying in the fleld for the lack of equip- 
ment, and labor is refusing to produce that 
same equipment. It is not an ideal situa- 
tion. 

Our armed forces today number far great- 
er than at any time in our history, At the 
present, our hands are tied—we have the job 
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of defeating the other half of the world. 
However, I would like to remind official Wash- 
ington that the war will soon end. Close to 
10,000,000 men will return to civilian life, and 
a voting status. At that time, if not before, 
we will know who is at the bottom of the 
confusing medley that is the labor situation 
today. The Legion after this war will be 
the most powerful political organization in 
the history of our Nation, and if the present 
administration lacks the intestinal fortitude 
to pass the necessary legislative action, we 
will find an administration which will take 
action. If necessary, men from among our 
own members. 

Iam writing not for myself, but for every 
soldier who unselfishly left home for an in- 
definite period in hell. We are determined 
that the United States shall retain her posi- 
tion as the most respected Nation on earth, 
regardless of the cost in lives and material— 
and it is our lives. Is Washington willing to 
force labor to forget their personal greed and 
govern themselves by the same determina- 
tion? If it is not, then I would advise every 
Member of Congress to vote against the bill 
granting voting privileges to soldiers. 

Respectfully yours, 
James P, GOFF. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 11, 1944. 

Dear Jim: I have your letter of January 5. 
Yes, I remember you most pleasantly as a 
teen-age son of my old friend, Jim Goff, Sr. 
When I was down home on a brief visit during 
the recess of Congress last fall I visited 
your home town of Lucedale and saw your 
father and a number of other people. I 
learned from them that you had recently been 
home after completing your fiftieth bombing 
mission over enemy territory. I was made 
happy by the knowledge that you had been 
spared the fate of so many of your com- 
rades who engage in these highly hazardous 
bombing expeditions, and I was also proud 
of the glorious achievements made by you 
that we in this country might continue to 
be spared the fate of so many peoples of the 
world and that this country might continue 
as a great Nation. 

I want you to know that as your Repre- 
sentative in the Congress of the country for 
which you have fought so valiantly, I deeply 
appreciate the candor of your letter. I wish 
it had been possible for you to have written 
a similar letter to the President of the United 
States—the Commander in Chief of our 
armed forces—General Marshall, the labor 
leaders, and every Member of Congress, but 
since this is impractical, I am taking the 
liberty of inserting your letter in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp so that it may come to 
the attention of them all, I am doing this 
on my own initiative, and I hope that it will 
not cause you any inconvenience or discom- 
fort. 

Moreover, in view of the fact that you 
have been out of the country, I think I owe 
it to you and myself to say that my own 
record as your Representative in the Con- 
gress on the matter of these unjustified 
strikes in our war industries and the necessity 
for sacrifice by our people on the home front 
reflects the fact that I am and have been all 
the way through this unfortunate war in ac- 
cord with your views. I believe the record 
will disclose that I have been in the fore- 
front of the fight in the Congress to do some- 
thing about this deplorable situation. This 
is no self-serving assertion. I think had I 
done less I would have found it most difficult 
to answer your letter and to answer those for 
whom you have a right to speak. 

To substantiate this statement, I am quot- 
ing below from a statement which I made 
before the House Military Affairs Committee 
on April 22, 1943: 

“Chairman May and members of the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee, more than a month 
before the dastardly attack upon Pearl Har- 
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bor by the Japanese, and at a time when this 
country was beginning its preparedness for 
the European war which we all realized was 
more or less inevitable, and at which time our 
productive capacity was being curtailed by 
unjustified strikes, I introduced H. R. 6826, 
which was referred to this committee; but 
no action was taken thereon. At that time 
Mr. John L. Lewis, the president of the 
United Mine Workers, and possibly the most 
disturbing element in our industrial life 
today, was threatening to tie up the coal 
mines of the countr7 in a general strike 
even as he is today. No action having been 
taken on the bill, and Mr. Lewis’ demands 
having been met, I reintroduced the bill at 
the beginning of this session of Congress. 
It was referred to this committee and is before 
you for consideration today. 

“Prior to the beginning of our preparation 
for this war, which was grossly interfered 
with by unjustifiable strikes, I had been the 
voluntary recipient of the endorsement of 
the labor heads. I recall that on one occa- 
sion I was the only man from my delegation 
who voted for a bill in which labor was very 
much interested and brought down upon my 
head the condemnation of many of my con- 
stituents. But, Mr. Chairman, my code in 
this great crisis of the country, when the 
freedom of us all is involved, provides for 
sacrifice front us all. I believe that a man 
engaged in a war industry has no more right 
to strike than a member of our armed forces 
has to desert the colors. I believe that one’s 
responsibility to his Government and his fel- 
low citizens is as great as the other's, I be- 
leve that the services of the man who digs 
the coal, who makes the steel, and who man- 
ufactures the guns, ships, and planes are 
just as necessary, and that he is just as pa- 
triotic, as the man who dons the uniform, 
who fires the guns, and who sails the ships 
of war. But by the same token his obligation 
to his country and to his fellow man is just 
as sacred. I say with equal force and truth 
that no man has a right to grow rich out of 
the blood, the sweat, and the tears of our 
war effort. 

“My bill would seek to do four things: 

“First, it would make a conspiracy to bring 
about a strike in a war industry unlawful 
and punishable by fine or imprisonment, 
or both. 

“Second, it would automatically reclas- 
sify a man within draft age enjoying defer- 
ment from active service, regardless of the 
grounds for his deferment, and make him 
subject to immediate military service if, 
while employed in a war industry, he went 
on strike. 

“Third, it would repeal the 40-hour week 
for the duration. 

“Fourth, it would limit the profits gained 
from war contracts by the war contractors 
to a maximum of 6 percent. 

“That, Mr. Chairman, is briefly what my bill 
provides. You have a number of other bills 
under consideration. I have no pride of 
authorship and would not insist upon the 
reporting of my bill. In fact, I should be 
perfectly agreeable to seeing this committee 
report its own bill, provided it would meet 
the problems which face the country in its 
war effort. 

“We hear a lot today about the no-strike 
compact which was entered into by the labor 
heads and the Government. And yet statis- 
tics reveal the fact that there have been hun- 
dreds of strikes in vital war industries since 
that time. The labor leaders’ answer to that 
is that these are ‘wildcat’ strikes over which 
they have no control—that they do not ap- 
prove or condone them. And yet they object 
to the Government stopping them. It is 
difficult to understand why these labor lead- 
ers who say that there will be no strikes 
would object to the Government’s assistance 
to them in carrying out their part of the 
compact. It seems rather to me that they 
should welcome such assistance, 


“I said that the labor leaders had 
to desist from strikes, but that did not mean 
all of them for we read a few days ago that 
Mr. John L. Lewis said that he and his or- 
ganization were not bound by that compact. 

“Again, the argument is made that any leg- 
fslation which would attempt to curtail these 
wildcat strikes, or any other strikes, which 
latter class the leaders of labor have cove- 
nanted with this Government not to call, 
would be unwise, untimely, and a slap in 
the face of labor. This, again, is hard to rea- 
son. Why could it not be argued with equal 
force that the law against sabotage and sabo- 
teurs which was recently passed by the Con- 
gress was objectionable to all patriotic Amer- 
icans? Or to carry the analogy further to an 
absurdity, one might just as well argue that 
laws against murder should not be enacted 
because they would become offensive to hon- 
est, God-fearing men. But to make the com- 
parison still more analogous, why could it 
not be argued with equal fervor that the 
Selective Service Act which drafts young men 
into the armed services is an insult to them? 

“I am one of those who believe that the 
average laboring man engaged in a war indus- 
try is just as patriotic as the average young 
man who bares his breast to the enemy upon 
the seven seas or upon foreign soil. I be- 
lieve that he wants to see this war won as 
speedily and quickly as anyone else. I be- 
lieve that he is against strikes in defense 
industries. I believe that he wants to keep 
the faith with the boys over there. And, 
more than that, I believe that he is entitled 
to the protection of his Government in his 
desire to do an honest day’s work in an honest 
fashion to the end that this war may be 
speedily consummated by his efforts in fur- 
nishing the fighting boys with the sinews of 
war. Moreover, I believe that he realizes that 
he has possibly more at stake than anybody 
else involved because he realizes that if we 
should lose this war the right to organize and 
the right to high standards of labor in this 
country may both be lost and that he, too, 
may become a human token on the slave 
markets of Berlin, Tokyo, and Rome.” 

Moreover, by virtue of my activities in be- 
half of some legislation on this subject of 
strikes, I was designated by the Rules Com- 
mittee of the House, of which I am a mem- 
ber, to report the so-called Smith-Connally 
bill to the floor of the House, where I called 
up that bill and had charge of the considera- 
tion of the rule therefor. 

We have now begun the second session of 
the Seventy-eighth Congress. The Smith- 
Connally bill, which was passed over the 
President's veto, has proved, as I predicted it 
would, to be inadequate to meet the situa- 
tion. Iam again pressing for the enactment 
of my bill, or some other legislation which 
can be agreed upon which would meet the 
objectives sought by us all. I still believe 
that the same Congress which has the right 
to draft our men into the armed forces to 
endure the unspeakable hardships of modern 
warfare has the right and authority to enact 
legislation that will prevent interruption of 
the production of the planes, the guns, and 
the ships, and all other implements of war- 
fare necessary to bring this holocaust of 
bloody warfare to the speediest possible vic- 
torious conclusion. And I am very much in 
hopes that the Congress and the administra- 
tion will exercise the intestinal fortitude to 
which you refer. 

I am glad to know that you are still in 
this country, for I fully realize that you need 
the rest and relaxation which you so richly 
deserve after your experience in behalf of 
your country. And I pledge you as your Rep- 
resentative in Congress that I shall continue 
my efforts in this matter. 

With every good wish, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
WX. M. COLMER, 
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Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, at the 
outset, let me say that I do not believe 
there is a single citizen of the country 
who would want to deprive the service 
men and women of voting in the Presi- 
dential election this year. Certainly, I 
am wholeheartedly in favor of the mem- 
bers of our armed forces having an op- 
portunity to cast their ballots for the 
candidates of their choice. I do, how- 
ever, want their ballots to be counted. I 
want their ballots to be lawful ballots. 

Congress has no power to extend the 
right to vote to the men and women in 
the various services. The only thing 
Congress can do is to set up the machin- 
ery to assist the soldiers in obtaining 
ballots and expediting their delivery to 
the various States of the Union to be 
counted. For Congress simply to pass a 
law to extend the right to vote to our 
fighting men would be a very easy task. 
But to do so is outside the jurisdiction of 
Congress. The State governments, and 
the State governments alone, have the 
power to establish voting qualifications. 

Now, let us see why it is that Congress 
does not have the power to extend the 
voting right to servicemen. I quote from 
the supreme law of the land—the Con- 
stitution of the United States—that every 
public servant has sworn to defend; ar- 
ticle I, section 2, says this: 

The electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legisla- 
ture. 


Therefore, says the United States Con- 
stitution, unless a voter is qualified to 
vote for members of his own State legis- 
lature, he has no qualifications to vote 
in any national election at all. That is 
to say, in my State, the State of Arkan- 
sas, for a man to be qualified to vote for 
a candidate for the Arkansas Legislature, 
he must be 21 years of age, must have 
resided in the State for 1 year, in the 
county 6 months, and the voting pre- 
cinct 30 days. Until he has done all of 
these things, he cannot vote for members 
of the legislature of Arkansas. As I 
have pointed out, the Constitution of the 
United States says that that a person 
cannot vote for President or Vice Presi- 
dential electors or for a United States 
Senator or Representative in Congress 
unless he is qualified under State law to 
vote for the members of his own State 
legislature. 

Should Congress enact a law giving 
soldiers the right to vote, it would mean 
nothing as they could not vote anyway 
unless they were qualified to vote for 
members of their own State legislature. 

If Congress went ahead and passed a 
law, and under such law ballots were 
sent to millions of our fighting men who 
would vote and return them, such bal- 
lots could not be counted by the election 
boards of the States. The ballots would 
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be thrown out—through an election con- 
test—and the election for President 
would have to be decided by the House 
of Representatives. 

The Senate recently rejected the 
Green-Lucas Federal ballot bill—and 
passed a measure sponsored by Senators 
EASTLAND, MCCLELLAN, and MCKELLAR, 
which would leave the whole question of 
elections and voting back to the States 
for determination. By this action, the 
Senate has demonstrated the highest 
type of statesmanship. Should the 
House agree to the Senate bill, it would 
be a great victory for constitutional gov- 
ernment in America. 


Andover’s Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 12, 1944 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an article from the Eve- 
ning Tribune, Lawrence, Mass., on Mon- 
day, January 10, 1944: 


ANDOVER’S RECORD 


Good work, Andover. 

Nine hundred and sixty-seven pints of 
blood and 45 tons of paper is the public con- 
tribution during the past week to the war 
effort. 

And both. efforts were conducted under 

great stress of circumstances and under great 
handicaps. The Red Cross officials and the 
Salvage committee officials have every right 
to be proud of their accomplishments. 
The Andover blood bank had a quota of 
1,250 pints. The fulfillment of that demand 
seemed certain until the current wave of sick- 
ness made great inroads into the list of vol- 
unteers. There were many cancelations and 
in only a small percentage of them was there 
any effort to supply substitutes. It was dis- 
couraging for those workers who were striv- 
ing to attain the quota as it meant practically 
double the ordinary effort. The mobile unit 
arrived and there was nothing to do but work 
as diligently as possible toward the goal. 
That seemed possible when nature interfered 
again with the heavy snowstorm. Despite 
everything, however, Andover rolled up a total 
contribution of 967 pints, less than 300 short 
of the quota. In view of all the difficulties 
this really was a most remarkable showing. 

During the same period Andover’s live-wire 
salvage committee was plugging for the waste 
paper collection and urging all to put forth 
a great effort. Plans had been made for col- 
lections in Lawrence, Methuen, and North 
Andover for Saturday and in Andover on 
Sunday. Lawrence, Methuen, and North 
Andover postponed their collections until 
next Saturday because of storm conditions 
and the tying up of trucks and men on 
storm-clearance work. Andover, however, 
went through with the collection according 
to schedule. Despite the snow conditions 
and low temperature, Chairman Emmons di- 
rected the 35 volunteer drivers and 60 boys 
from Punchard High and Junior High School 
to a record collection of 45 tons, 19 tons better 
than the last collection in November. 

Andover has certainly given her neighbor- 
ing communities something to think about 
and aim at. The postponed collections at 
Methuen and North Andover will be held 
next Saturday and Lawrence, although not 


yet announced, will probably collect on the 
same date. Andover's record might well give 
rise to some rivalry that could result in the 
establishment of records also at Lawrence, 
Methuen, and North Andover. The waste 
paper is badly needed in the war effort, and 
it is hoped that the other communities do 
relatively as well as Andover. 
Well done, Andover. 


Allowances to Discharged Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 12, 1944 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
this request to revise and extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp because I want the 
Recorp to show that I am in favor of 
legislation that will give to the discharged 
veterans an allowance in keeping with 
the tenure and the nature of their serv- 
ices. I want to commend the Military 
Affairs Committee of the House for the 
prompt and efficient manner in which it 
has given consideration to this very im- 
portant legislation. I hope that the com- 
mittee will bring forth a bill that will 
meet the universal approval of the Mem- 
bers of this House. I feel that in these 
days of tenseness and with the uncer- 
tainties that are bound to come with 
peace terms, that those who have broken 
away from their home ties should be given 
some assistance with which they can 
again prepare themselves for their place 
in the everyday activities of the Nation. 

Of course, it would be impossible for 
the Government to adequately compen- 
sate these men and women who have 
made this great sacrifice, but it will be 
at least a gesture of appreciation by the 
Congress of the United States. It was 
by virtue of the action of the Congress 
of the United States that these young 
men and women were called into the 
service. For that reason it is right and 
fitting that the Congress of the United 
States should recognize their separation 
from the service with something more 
than an honorable discharge. I expect 
to support any reasonable legislation to 
bring about this much-desired result, and 
I hope that the bill brought out by the 
Military Affairs Committee will meet with 
the approval of all of us. 


Subsidy Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. E. G. ROHRBOUGH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 12, 1944 


Mr. ROHRBOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
am in receipt of a letter from the Honor- 
able J. B. McLaughlin, commissioner of 
agriculture for the State of West Vir- 
ginia, which sets forth the position of 
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farmers relative to the question of sub- 
sidies. In view of Commissioner Me- 
Laughlin’s wide experience and careful 
study of this subject, I believe that the 
Congress and the public should have the 
benefit of his views concerning this con- 
troversial matter. The letter referred to 
is as follows: 


STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Charleston, December 31, 1943. 
Hon, Epwarp G. ROHRBOUGH, 
Member of Congress, é 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. RonreovucH: Immediately after 
your reconvening in Washington on January 
10, you will be confronted again with the 
question of subsidy legislation. 

Having had numerous contacts with farm- 
ers and groups of farmers, agricultural work- 
ers, and small businessmen in this State, 
and also meeting with farm groups in other 
States, I desire to bring to your attention 
the information gained and make clear to 
you the position and opinion of the farmer, 
who is very much disturbed. 

Farmers do not want subsidies, and will 
not be in a very happy state of mind if they 
are continued to be forced upon them. 

Subsidy is not helping the farmer for the 
reason that the price of feeds and materials 
that he must use in his operation in every 
instance have advanced more than enough 
to wipe out a subsidy when he receives it. 
The farmer, therefore, is left where he was, 
if not in a worse position, by having re- 
ceived it. 

In some instances where Congress has 
provided subsidy supposed to go to the 
farmer, he has never received it. He further 
believes that if Congress continues to pass 
legislation which increases the cost of his 
operation, it should also provide legislation 
that will give him a fair price for his product, 
especially when he is working 75 to 80 hours 
& week in farm production, while others are 
only working 48 hours per week. 

The farmer believes that it is the respon- 
sibility of Congress to take immediate action 
to provide proper legislation to allow him fair 
prices for his product. 

May I respectfully suggest that subsidy 
be done away with. To those who are not 
able to meet the increased prices of food, 
provide the stamp plan and pass legislation 
that will give the farmer an equal oppor- 
tunity with other groups. If some remedy 
is not found, the farmer will have neither 
a happy nor a prosperous new year. 

Respectfully, 
J, B. MCLAUGHLIN, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 


1944 Elections Calendar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 12, 1944 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert in 
the Appendix to the Recorp a very in- 
teresting and helpful elections calendar 
for 1944, showing all the dates on which 
various actions are required in California, 
for the May and August primaries and 
for the November general election. The 
calendar has been prepared by the Cali- 
fornia State Chamber of Commerce, and 
this is a simple and easy method of pro- 
viding a means for distributing it to men 
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and women of that State to whom it will 
be of very real value. 


1944 ELECTIONS CALENDAR FOR CALIFORNIA, MAY 
PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARY, AUGUST DIRECT PRI- 
MARY, AND NOVEMBER GENERAL ELECTION 


February 2, 1944: Last day to be natural- 
ized or otherwise become a citizen, in order 
to register for the May Presidential primary 
election. 

February 17, 1944: Last day on which po- 
litical party not otherwise qualified may file 
petition to qualify for place on May Presiden- 
tial primary ballot. Prior to this date the 
petition must have been left with the county 
clerk for examination and certification (226,- 
429 good signatures necessary). 

February 28, 1944: First day to circulate 
and secure signatures to nomination papers 
for party delegates to national conventions. 

March 1, 1944: Last day for chairman of 
State central committee of each party to 
notify secretary of state of number of dele- 
gates to which the State is entitled in the 
national convention. 

March 10, 1944: Last day for secretary of 
state to certify to county clerks the number 
of delegates to which each party in the State 
is entitled in the national party convention. 

March 23, 1944: Last day to leave nomina- 
tion papers for candidates for delegate to na- 
tional party conventions with county clerk 
for examination and certification, 

March 23, 1944: Last day to register or 
transfer in order to vote in May Presidential 
Primary. 

April 1, 1944: Last day for secretary of 
state to certify to county clerks the list of 
candidates for nomination as party delegates 
to national convention, í 

April 3, 1944: County clerks furnish secre- 
tary of state with statement of total number 
of registered voters, as of March 23, showing 
registrations by party, as well as those regis- 
tered voters who declined to state any party 
affiliation. i 

April 7, 1944: Before this date county clerk 
prepares sample ballot for Presidential pri- 
mary election and prepares lists of candidates 
for delegates to national party convention, 
showing names of Presidential candidates to 
whom the delegates are pledged. 

April 7-27, 1944: County clerks mail sample 
ballots and lists of candidates for delegates 
to party conventions to each registered voter. 

April 12, 1944: First day for voters, other 
than members of the armed forces, to apply 
for absentee ballots for May Presidential 
primary. A member of the armed forces may 
make such application at any time after he is 
notified that he is to leave the State or to be 
confined to camp. 

April 27, 1944: Last’ day for any voter, 
whether in armed forces or not, to apply for 
absentee ballot. 

May 1, 1944; Forty days before the date on 
which final filings of initiative petitions must 
be made with county clerks, if full 20 days 
are allowed for examination and certification 
of signatures by clerks, in order to qualify 
for November ballot. 

May 2, 1944: Presidential primary election, 
to choose delegates to national party conven- 
tions, to nominate party candidates for 
President of the United States. (Voters mov- 
ing within 40 days before the election to an- 
other precinct in the same county may vote 
in their former precinct. Voters who move 
from one county to another within 90 days 
before an election lose their registration.) 

May 8, 1944: Last day on which absentee 
ballots may reach county cierks, in order to 
be counted. 

May 18, 1944: Last day for county officials 
to complete official canvass of votes. 

May 22-26, 1944: Between these dates 
cadidates for judicial office must file declara- 
tion of intention to become candidate for 
that office. 

May 23, 1944: Last day for secretary of 
state to compile and file in his office state- 
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ment of canvassed returns filed with him by 
county clerks, from May Presidential pri- 
mary. 

May 31, 1944: Last day to be naturalized or 
otherwise become a citizen, in order to register 
for August direct primary. First day to 
leave with county clerk for filing or examina- 
tion and certification declarations of candi- 
dacy for offices to be filled in August primary, 
or for which nominees are to be chosen in 
the August primary. 

June 5-12, 1944: Between these dates 
county clerk computes the number of mem- 
bers of county central committees for each 
political party allotted to each supervisorial 
or assembly district (except Los Angeles 
County). 

June 6, 1944: County clerks furnish secre- 
tary of state with statement of total number 
of registered voters, as of May 26, showing 
registrations by party, as well as those regis- 
tered voters who declined to state any party 
affiliation. 

June 9, 1944: Initiative petitions should be 
left with county clerks on or before this date 
for examinaticn and certification to the Sec- 
retary of State, if they are to appear on the 
November ballot (178,764 good signatures 
necessary). 

June 10, 1944: Last day for secretary of 
state to mail press release inviting submis- 
sion of arguments for or against measures to 
be submitted to vote by the legislature. 

June 15, 1944: Last day on which political 
party may file petition to qualify for place 
on August primary ballot. Prior to this date 
the petition must have been left with the 
county clerk for examination and certifica- 
tion. (226,429 good signatures necessary.) 

June 24, 1944: Last day to secure signatures 
of sponsors for candidates for August primary 
election. Last day to leave necessary docu- 
ments with county clerk for filing or exami- 
nation and certification. 

June 29, 1944: Last day to file initiative 
petitions with secretary of state if they are 
to appear on November ballot. Petitions filed 
with county clerks by June 9 must be exam- 
ined and certified to secretary of state before 
this date. 

June 30, 1944: Last day for secretary of 
state or county clerk to file nomination 
papers for August primary election. Last day 
for filing suggested arguments on legislative 
propositions with secretary of state. 

July 15, 1944: Last day for secretary of 
state to certify to county clerks the list of 
candidates eligible to be voted on in August 
direct primary election. 

July 17 to August 15, 1944: Justices of the 
supreme court and of the district court of 
appeal may file declarations of candidacy for 
reelection between these dates. 

July 20, 1944: Last day to register or trans- 
fer in order to vote in August direct primary 
election, 

July 31, 1944; County clerks furnish secre- 
tary of state with statement of total num- 
ber of registered voters, as of July 20, showing 
registrations by party, as well as those regis- 
tered voters who declined to state any party 
affiliation, 

August 4, 1944: Before this date, county 
clerk prepares sample ballot for August direct 
primary election, one ballot for each party, 
and one non-partisan ballot. Last day a 
candidate’s name may be omitted from ballot 
because of death. 

August 4-24, 1944: County clerks mail ap- 
propriate sample ballot to each registered 
voter, either the ballot for his own party or 
the non-partisan ballot, if he has failed to 
state his party preference. 

August 9, 1944: Last day to become natu- 
ralized or otherwise become a citizen in order 
to register for the November general elec- 
tion. First day for voters, other than mem- 
bers of the armed forces, to apply for absentee 
ballots for August direct primary. A member 
of the armed forces may make such applica- 
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tion at any time after he is notified that he 
is to leave the State or to be confined to camp. 

August 14, 1944: Last day for secretary of 
state to mail press release inviting submis- 
sion of arguments for or against initiative 
and referendum measures which are to ap- 
pear on November ballot. 

August 24, 1944: Last day for any voter, 
whether in the armed forces or not, to apply 
for absentee ballot in August direct primary 
election. 

August 29, 1944: Direct primary election, 
to choose party nominees for offices of State 
assemblymen, State senators, Members of 
House of Representatives, one United States 
Senator; also to nominate candidates or 
elect certain nonpartisan officers, judges, and 
county officials. (Voters moving within 40 
days before the election to another precinct 
in the same county may vote in their former 
precinct. Voters who move from one county 
to another within 90 days before an election 
lose their registration.) 

September 5, 1944: Last day on which ab- 
sentee ballots may reach county clerks, in 
order to be counted. 

First day to circulate and leave with county 
clerks for examination and certification, 
nomination papers for independent candi- 
dates for offices to be filled in November gen- 
eral election, 

Last day for filing arguments for or against 
initiative and referendum measures to ap- 
pear on November ballot. 

September 8, 1944: First day to file with 
county clerks or secretary of state, inde- 
pendent nomination papers fcr candidates 
for offices to be filled in November general 
election. 

September 12, 1944: All county central 
committees (except Los Angeles County) 
meet. 

September 13, 1944: Last day for candi- 
dates in August direct primary to file state- 
ments of campaign expenditures. 

September 14, 1944: Last day for county 
officials to complete official canvass of votes. 

September 16, 1944: Last day on which 
Governor may nominate persons for justice 
of supreme court or district courts of ap- 
peal, when incumbent does not wish to be a 
candidate to succeed himself. 

September 18, 1944: Last day for candi- 
date nominated at August direct primary by 
write-in, to withdraw name from general 
election ballot. 

September 21, 1944: State conventions of 
all political parties held in Sacramento. 
This year conventions nominate Presidential 
electors whose names appear on November 
ballot. 

September 22, 1944: Before this date 
county clerk must ascertain who is chair- 
man of the county central committee and 
certify same to secretary of state. 

State central committee of each political 
party meets in Sacramento. 

September 23, 1944: Last day for secretary 
of state to compile and file in his office state- 
ment of canvassed returns filed with him by 
county clerks for August direct primary. Be- 
fore this date secretary of state must certify 
to the county clerks the amendments and 
ballot propositions to be voted on and fur- 
nish copies of the ballot pamphlet. 

September 23-28, 1944: Between these dates 
any association spending more than $1,009 
to influence voters with respect to ballot 
propositions must file first statement of re- 
ceipts and expenditures. 

September 28, 1944: Last day for leaving 
nomination papers for independent candi- 
dates for offices to be filled in November gen- 
eral election with county clerks for examina- 
tion and certification. Last day to register 
or transfer in order to yote in November 
general election. 

September 28-October 23, 1944: County 
clerk must begin mailing of sample ballots 
for November general election, and mail 
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copies of ballot pamphlet to all registered 
voters. 

October 3, 1944: Last day to file with county 
clerks or secretary of state nomination papers 
for independent candidates for offices to be 
filled in November general election. Last day 
any vacancy affecting a partisan office, which 
vacancy occurs by reason of disqualification 
of the candidate, can be filled by the appro- 
priate party committee. 

October 7, 1944: Last day for secretary of 
state to certify to county clerks the names 
of candidates, offices for which they are can- 
didates, party designations, etc., for the No- 
vember general election. 

October 9, 1944: County clerks furnish 
secretary of state with statement of total 
number of registered voters, as of September 
28, showing registrations by party, as well 
as those registered voters who declined to 
state any party affiliation. 

October 13, 1944: Last day on which me 
death of a nominee will be re 
grounds to permit party organization to an 
vacancy on ballot, and last day for certifica- 
tion by appropriate party committee of a 
person to fill such vacancy. 

October 18, 1944: First day for yoters other 
than members of the armed forces to apply 
for absentee ballot for November general 
election. A member of the armed forces may 
make such application at any time after he 
is notified that he is to leave the State or 
to be confined to camp. 

October 26-31, 1944: Between these. dates 
any association spending more than $1,000 
to influence voters with respect to ballot 
propositions must file first supplemental 
statement of receipts and expenditures. 

October 27, 1944: Mailing of sample ballots 
for November general election must be com- 
pleted by county clerks. 

November 2, 1944: Last day on which any 
voter, whether a member of the armed forces 
or not, may apply for absentee ballot for No- 
vember general election. 

November 7, 1944: General election to 
choose Presidential electors, all State assem- 
blymen, one-half of State senators, all Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, one 
United States Senator, certain nonpartisan 
judicial and county officers. (Voters mov- 
ing within 40 days before the election from 
one precinct to another in the same county 
may vote in their former precinct. Voters 
who move from one county to another within 
£0 days before an election lose their registra- 
tion.) 

November 13, 1944: Last day on which ab- 
sentee ballots may reach county clerks, in 
order to be counted. 

November 14, 1944: Last day for county 
Officials to complete official canvass of votes. 

November 22, 1944: Last day for candidates 
in November general election to file state- 
ments of campaign expenditures. 

December 7, 1944: Last day for associations 
spending more than $1,000 to influence voters 
with respect to ballot propositions to file sec- 
ond supplemental statement of receipts and 
expenditures. 

December 16, 1944: Last day for secretary 
of state to compile and file in his office state- 
ment of canvassed returns filed with him by 
county clerks, for November general election. 


Soldier Vote Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Youth for Democracy at the 


conference held in Chicago, January 10, 
endorsed the provision of the original 
Lucas-Green bill as the best measure to 
assure rights of vote to 10,000,000 men 
and women in service, They firmly en- 
dorse the principle of a uniform Federal 
ballot and protest against leaving the 
issue to the 48 States to handle the voting 
and ballot procedure. 

The resolution adopted at the confer- 
ence follows: 


RESOLUTION ADDRESSED TO HOUSE ELECTIONS 
COMMITTEE 


The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted at an emergency conference on sol- 
diers’ vote legislation, sponsored by Ameri- 
can Youth for Democracy, attended by 250 
delegates and individual participants from 
20 trade unions, 9 youth organizations, 6 
civic groups, and 4 college clubs. 

This conference was held Sunday, Janu- 
ary 9, at the Central Y. M. C. A. College in 
Chicago. 

“The emergency conference for Federal. 
soldiers’ vote legislation held Sunday, Jan- 
uary 9 at the Central Y, M. C. A., Chicago, 
wholeheartedly endorses the provisions of 
the original Lucas-Green bill. 

We consider this, by far, the best measure 
introduced into Congress to guarantee to all 
our service men and women the opportunity 
to exercise their fundamental right to vote 
in the 1944 elections. 

“We firmly endorse the principle of a uni- 
form Federal ballot for all servicemen. 

“Our hearts burn with indignation against 
those who are making a political football out 
of this vital issue to advance their selfish, 
partisan political interests. 

“To deny the need for effective Federal 
legislation is, in essence, to deny our service- 
men that elementary right of citizenship in 
our democracy, the right to vote, which they 
are defending with their very lives. 

“The editorial in Stars and Stripes dra- 
matically expresses the sentiment of our 
fighting servicemen overseas for a simple, 
uniform, Federal ballot, and against leaving 
the issue up to the 48 States to handle, 

“Our armed forces are now preparing to 
launch the decisive battles in Europe and 
Asia which will bring final victory over the 
Axis, 

“It would indeed be tragic and shameful if 
at this very moment the Congress of the 
United States should fail to perform its sim- 
ple duty of voting the franchise to our 
10,000,000 men and women in uniform under 
a fake smoke screen of State’s rights. 

“This emergency conference, therefore, 
calls upon Congress to back the attack for 
victory in 1944 by immediately passing legis- 
lation based on the provisions of the original 
Lucas-Green bill, to insure our fighting men 
the right to have their voices heard in the 
vital 1944 elections. 

“We feel such action will be greeted with 
support from the American people, and will 
be welcomed with enthusiasm by our front- 
line fighters for democracy.” 


Prohibition Would Destroy the Morale of 
the Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 12, 1944 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
conceivable to me that attention should 
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be given at this time to House bill 2082, 
which has as its purpose to bring about 
by statute prohibition during the period 
of the emergency. Nothing, in my opin- 
ion, would be more harmful to the morale 
of the armed forces. There are at the 
moment about 10,000,000 men and women 
inuniform. They are willing to lay down 
their lives that the people of this country 
might enjoy the liberties and freedom to 
which they are entitled under our Con- 
stitution. Are we insuring domestic 
tranquillity or granting the blessings of 
liberty as set down in the preamble of the 
Constitution by taking up this legisla- 
tion? On the contrary nothing will re- 
sult but disunity and resentment. 

So important is the question of na- 
tional prohibition I have always felt, 
based upon our previous experience, it 
should not be passed on by the Congress 
but by a direct vote of the people even 
though it might be necessary to amend 
the Constitution to bring that about. 
Under such conditions in computing the 
vote I would urge that State lines be 
abandoned in order that a State with less 
than a million people could not offset the 
vote of a State with over 10,000,000 
people. The majority of the Nation as 
a whole should determine the decision 
in the end. 

Now, I want you to hear the voice of 
those in the armed forces who are in 
Europe. This message came to me in 
the form of an editorial published in a 
daily paper known as the Stars and 
Stripes. It is published under the direc- 
tion of Brig. Gen. F. H. Osborn and Col. 
Theodore Arter of the Special Service 
Section, S. O. S., of the European theater 
as well as Africa, Italy, and so forth. I 
now quote from that editorial and, re- 
member, this is the language of those 
whom we depend upon to bring Germany 
to its knees. I quote: 

They are at it again in America, and even 
as in the days of World Wer No. 1 we may 
yet hear that America is dry. 

Most of us in the United States armed 
forces could not be classed as violently op- 
posed to liquor control for most of us believe 
in moderation. On the other hand, there are 
few of us who could be included in the group 
of Americans who felt “the noble experi- 
ment“ was a huge success. 

It is with alarm therefore that we learn 
of the growing political strength of the anti- 
liquor crowd in the United States. 

Taking advantage of wartime conditions 
and restrictions the new prohibition group 
is working night and day for legislation which 


will give America _pronibitias in fact if not 
in name. * 

Rationing is playing into their hands and 
gives them a good excuse, and no oppor- 
tunity is missed to use this excuse in their 
efforts to limit the production and distribu- 
tion of liquor of all types. 

We can remember the days of prohibition, 
when moonshine whisky made quick for- 
tunes for bootleggers, crooked politicians, and 
dishonest police officials. As a result we 
claim we know what we want in the way 
of liquor legislation and feel those at home 
should wait until we return before initiat- 
ing further legislation on liquor control. 


In the Seventy-seventh Congress an 
attempt was made to pass a bill in the 
Senate to prohibit the sale of alcoholic 
liquors to the members of the land and 
naval forces of the United States and to 
provide for the supervision of vice in the 
vicinity of military camps and naval 
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establishments. The two issues were 
joined in the bill. > 

Secretary of War Stimson in a letter 
to the Committee endorsed that part of 
the bill which had as its purpose the 
elimination as far as possible of venereal 
diseases. Then commenting on the other 
sections of the bill he said: 


The War Department fully realizes that 
from the viewpoint of efficiency and moral 
standards, an Army in which drunkenness 
is nonexisting is highly desirable. However, 
knowing the frailties of human nature and 
realizing that habits of temperance or in- 
temperance are developed long before the 
individual becomes a soldier, the War De- 
partment is convinced that temperance can- 
not be attained by prohibition applied to its 
personnel any more than it can be attained 
by prohibition applied to the Nation at large, 
and experience has proven that the problem 
can only bo solved by the application of 
practicable and tolerant measures applied in 
a logical manner, Fortunately our presently 
existing laws provide an ideal framework for 
such control. Briefly stated these laws for- 
bid the sale of or dealing in intoxicating 
liquor on military reservations, but permit 
the sale of beer and light wine of not more 
than 3.2 percent alcohol content by weight. 
Under these laws, announced War Depart- 
ment policy and regulations prohibit the sale 
or dealing in intoxicating liquor on military 
reservations but permit the sale of soft 
drinks, including beer and light wines con- 
taining not more than 3.2 percent alcohol by 
weight on those reservations located in 
States whose laws permit such sales at such 
places. Such sales are not permitted, how- 
ever, on reservations located within any 
State, territory, or district, whose laws do not 
permit such sales within its borders. This 
policy has caused a degree of temperance 
among Army personnel which is not ap- 
proachable in civil communities now, nor 
was as high a degree of temperance attained 
either in or out of the Army during the days 
of national prohibition, Under this policy, 
military personnel are encouraged to remain 
on the reservation (their home) and enjoy 
refreshment under conditions conducive of 
temperance. 

erlence has proven that the present 
policy of the Department is the most effective 
way to insure temperance, and it would be 
regrettable indeed should the Congress, in its 
effort to assist in the matter of attaining 
temperance among military personnel, enact 
legislation which would destroy the advance- 
ments made and return to the Department 
the difficult problem of combating bootleg 
operations. 


On Guard for Both Consumer and 
Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 12, 1944 


Mr, CELLER. Mr. Speaker, an exam- 
ple of its effectiveness which happens to 
involve mention of my Lome city gives 
me a suitable opportunity to direct at- 
tention to the good works of the Federal 
Trade Commission. I have been await- 
ing such an opportunity because these 
good works, perhaps since they proceed 
day in and day out, during war days and 
peaceful times alike, are too often taken 
for granted, 


The Commission is continually on 
guard for both the consumer and the 
average businessman. It has, of course, 
tremendously important tasks in connec- 
tion with actions that result in restraint 
of interstate commerce. It has almost 
equally essential responsibilities as a 
clearing house for information about 
corporations and trade practices. As a 
matter of fact, when President Wilson 
asked the Congress to create the Com- 
mission he pointed to the public’s de- 
mand for an instrument of information 
and publicity. The Commission is, as 
well, charged with significant duties in 
respect to associated businesses engag- 
ing in foreign trade. 

But in addition to, and perhaps over 
and above, all these responsibilities, the 
Commission, as a result of being em- 
powered to act under the 11 potent words 
which fixed its jurisdiction and declared 
that unfair methods of competition in 
commerce are hereby declared unlawful, 
has become an instrument for assuring 
justice to both consumers and business- 
men where the natural forces are inade- 
quate or the courts for one reason or an- 
other for practical purposes are out of 
reach. 

In this truly momentous field the Com- 
mission is doing creative work of tremen- 
dous significance in addition to weeding 
out specific unfair practices as part of its 
everyday task. For it is actually defin- 
ing, shaping, and clarifying the term 
“unfair trade practice.” And that is a 
requirement which has been a challenge 
for centuries. 

The remarkable efficacy of the Com- 
mission's approach to this problem lies, 
I think, in its unique power to investigate 
practices thoroughly and then to act, 
when it feels justified in acting, in a 
manner that puts common sense first 
and is not necessarily restricted by prece- 
dent. It can proceed to stamp out an un- 
fair practice, once it concludes it is un- 
fair, even though that particular practice 
has never theretofore happened to have 
been technically adjudged an unfair 
trade practice. 

As a result it can break new ground 
in respect to the understanding and de- 
fining of unfair trade practice while si- 
multaneously freeing the daily flow of 
commerce of the weeds of specific unfair 
methods. Practically daily it uproots this 
or that unfair action, but it is even more 
important that with equal consistency 
it is making clearer the boundaries en- 
compassing unfair methods of competi- 
tion in commerce, And that is a crea- 
tive contribution of the first rank, one 
which I venture to predict will over the 
years receive greater recognition than it 
does currently from us under whose eyes 
it is being actually shaped. 

The specific instance of this great work 
of the Commission which I mention as 
giving me a desired and fitting oppor- 
tunity to make these remarks, is typical. 
It is also an amusing, if a somewhat dis- 
couraging, commentary on the gullibility 
of Americans in both hemispheres. And 
therefore it is an excellent demonstra- 
tion why on that score alone the Federal 
Trade Commission is a national neces- 
sity. 

Apparently a resident of my home 
city—Brooklyn, where you will gather, 
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more than a tree grows—noticed a sen- 
tence in a newspaper which indicated 
money-making possibilities to him, world 
conditions being what they are. This 
sentence read, in part: 

To promote Pan-American cultural rela- 
tionship and to advance the cause of hemi- 
spheric solidarity. 


The Brooklynite proceeded, the Com- 
mission finds, to place this sonorous 
sentence at the bottom of some good- 
looking stationery, at the top of which he 
put Who's Who with a smaller “in the 
Western Hemisphere” underneath. He 
next, the Commission—which has, as you 
will gather, caught up with him—com- 
plains, wrote on this letterhead thus em- 
bellished to those actually listed in Who’s 
Who, and apparently thousands of oth- 
ers, informing them with considerable 
solemnity they had been recommended 
for inclusion in his proposed work, the 
intention of which he divulged with cor- 
responding ceremoniousness as being “to 
aid in bringing about closer ties between 
the peoples of North and South Ameri- 
ca through a more intimate knowledge of 
their leaders in the arts and sciences, 
commerce and industry, politics and 
public affairs.” 

In other words, each recipient of this 
message was by inference given a more 
than knightly accolade by the Brooklyn- 
ite, the sword of honor in this unique 
ceremony of award apparently being re- 
placed by the sonorous sentences and the 
embellished letterhead, the award being 
no less than continental leadership in 
the arts and sciences, commerce and in- 
dustry, politics, or public affairs. Imag- 
ine the effect of such honor being be- 
stowed in wartime by form letters. Un- 
doubtedly leaders in both continents are 
going to be dangerously oversupplied on 
Victory Day, along, I fear, with a num- 
ber of other equally perishable items. 

I should mention that his address in 
Brooklyn was hardly in keeping with an 
intercontinental picture such as this 
Brooklynite was painting. Indeed, some 
might suggest that no Brooklyn address 
would be entirely so, but I naturally 
would dispute that, although agreeing 
that his particular address, which the 
Commission reports is 3145 Brighton 
Sixth Street, while that for the place at 
which the literature was actually han- 
died is 1029 Brighton Beach Avenue, 
would not quite fit in with hemispheric 
notability and accolades of continental 
leadership. 

To overcome this particular difficulty, 
he merely hired a mailing address with a 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, number. 
With this magic number added to the 
rather considerable attractions I have 
already mentioned, the Commission says 
he gathered in $25,000 in cash and $25,- 
000 in orders to be billed. 

And what is even more astounding, 
with no more than this letterhead I have 
described to go by, certain gentlemen 
of repute, whom he now quotes in seek- 
ing more cash and orders, wrote in high 
praise of his proposition. 

For example, a brigadier general of 
our Army: 

Since my service in Latin America, I have 
become an ardent advocate of closer relation- 
ship with South America. Your publicas 
tion is one of many contributing factors. 
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And a certain major, who is styled a 
former military attaché in all Central 
America; 

I think you are doing a fine work and if 


my war work were not so tense, I would do 
more for you. 


And a vice president of a corporation: 

I believe the publication which you are 
preparing should be of great benefit in ce- 
menting happy relations with our southern 
neighbors. 


But I will not encourage embarrass- 
ment by quoting others who wrote to 
the Fifth Avenue number the use of 
which had been hired as a substitute for 
1029 Brighton Beach Avenue, Brooklyn. 
But I do wish I knew how many would 
have written as they did if the Brooklyn 
address had been used. 

If all that is not sufficiently arresting, 
there is the added fact that a brother-in- 
law signing these widely mailed letters 
and assuming the operative responsibility 
for this endeavor to promote Pan- 
American cultural relationship and to 
advance the cause of hemispheric sol- 
idarity, was all the time following his 
actual daily vocation assisting a Brook- 
lyn electrician as a helper. So, the 
Commission found, these distinguished 
gentlemen were writing to a Fifth Ave- 
nue address but their letters and the 
checks and the orders were going to the 
electrician’s helper working in Brooklyn. 

All this might be put down as merely 
something in the day’s work of the Com- 
mission happening to be unusually bi- 
zarre, were it not for the exploitation of 
the inter-American situation for pur- 
poses of personal profit. Those in our 
sister republics who expected a place 
among our leaders in the arts and sci- 
ences, commerce and industry, politics 
and public affairs as a result of this so- 
licitation, would most certainly have a 
right to lower their opinion of us if dis- 
appointed. And their good opinion is 
most important to the national interest 
at any time, and all but transcendently 
so today. It follows that, far from being 
merely an amusing matter in the day’s 
work of the Commission, this actually 
is a situation of extreme importance in 
time of war. 

That the Commission so recognizes is 
shown by the thoroughgoing complaint 
it has issued, which I feel should be given 
wide circulation both because of these 
national considerations of the moment, 
and as well the fact that it supplies an 
example of the excellent work of the 
Commission as a vigilant protector of 
consumer and businessman alike. It 
therefore follows: 

[United States of America, before Federal 
Trade Commission. In the matter of 
Julius C. Schwartz, Freda Schwartz, and 
Rubin Rocker, individuals, and W. W. in 
the Western Hemisphere, Inc., a corpora- 
tion. Docket No, 5108] 

COMPLAINT N 

Pursuant to the provisions of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, and by virtue of the 
authority vested in it by said act, the Federal 
Trade Commission, having reason to believe 
that Julius C. Schwartz, Freda Schwartz, and 
Rubin Rocker, individuals, and W. W. in the 
Western Hemisphere, Inc., a corporation, here- 
mafter referred to as the respondents, have 
violated the provisions of said act, and it ap- 
pearing to the Commission that a proceeding 
by it in respect thereof would be in the public 
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interest hereby issues its complaint, stating 
its charges in that respect as follows: 

Paragraph 1. Respondents Julius O. 
Schwartz and Freda Schwartz are husband 
and wife and reside at 3145 Brighton Sixth 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Respondent Rubin 
Rocker is the brother-in-law of respondent 
Julius C. Schwartz, and resides at 1085 Simp- 
son Street, The Bronx, New York, N. Y., Re- 
spondent W. W. in the Western Hemisphere, 
Inc., is a corporation organized, existing and 
doing business under and by virtue of the 
laws of the State of New York. The individ- 
ual respondents have dominant control of the 
editorial and sales policies and business activ- 
ities of the said corporate respondent, and 
own or control all of its corporate stock. All 
of said respondents have acted in concert in 
doing the acts and things hereinafter al- 
leged. Respondents’ principal office and place 
of business is at 1029 Brighton Beach Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., although they maintain a 
mailing address at 315 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y, 

Paragraph 2. Respondents Julius O. 
Schwartz and Freda Schwartz are now, and 
have been for several years last past, engaged 
in the publication and sale of books of bio- 
graphical reference, including, among others, 
books entitled Who's Who in the Clergy,” 
“Who's Who in Law,” and Wo's Who 
Among Physicians and Surgeons.” 

Respondent Rubin Rocker is now, and for 
several years last past has been engaged in 
assisting respondents Julius C. Schwartz and 
Freda Schwartz in the publication and sale 
of said books of biographical reference. 

During the space of more than 2 years last 
past all of the respondents named herein have 
been, and are now, engaged in securing.sub- 
scriptions and biographical sketches for, and 
otherwise promoting a proposed publication 
to be entitled, “Who's Who in the Western 
Hemisphere,” which publication has not yet 
been issued from the press. Respondent 
Julius C. Schwartz is the actual owner of 
said publication and manager and promoter 
of the various activities in connection there- 
with. Respondent Rubin Rocker is the nom- 
inal head of said enterprise, but in reality is 
only a screen or cover for the activities of 
respondent Schwartz. During the year 1941 
respondent Rubin Rocker, acting in coopera- 
tion and conjunction with, and at the 
instance of, respondent Julius C. Schwartz, 
filed in the office of the New York county 
clerk a certificate of doing business under 
the fictitious name and style of Who's Who 
in the Western Hemisphere. Subsequently 
on or about August 10, 1943, said individual 
respondents caused a corporation to be or- 
ganized under the laws of the State of New 
York under the name of “W. W. in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, Inc.,“ and caused to be 
transferred to it all of the assets of the bus- 
iness formerly operated by respondent Rubin 
Rocker, doing business as Who’s Who in the 
Western Hemisphere, 

Respondents Julius C. Schwartz and Freda 
Schwartz, in connection with the sale and 
distribution of the books of biographical 
reference heretofore published by them and 
issued from the press, including Who's Who 
in the Clergy, Who’s Who in Law, and 
Who's Who Among Physicians and Surgeons, 
have caused said books, when sold, to be 
shipped from their place of business in the 
State of New York to the purchasers thereof 
located in States outside of the State of 
New York, and in the District of Columbia. 

Said respondents, together with the re- 
spondents Rubin Rocker and W. W. in the 
Western Hemisphere, Inc., in connection with 
the solicitation for the sale, and the sale of 
the proposed new publication to be entitled 
Who's Who in the Western Hemisphere” 
have maintained, and now maintain activi- 
ties of a commercial and business nature 
involving intercourse and communication 
with numerous individuals located in States 
other than the State of New York. All of 
the respondents named herein maintain, and 
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have maintained at all of the times herein- 
before mentioned, a course of trade in com- 
merce between and among the various States 
of the United States, and in the District of 
Columbia. 

Paragraph 3. In the course and conduct of 
their said business, respondents are now and 
have been in competition with corporations, 
firms and individuals engaged in the sale and 
distribution of books of biographical reference 
in commerce among and between the various 
States of the United States and in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Among such competitors 
are many who do not engage in unfair or 
deceptive acts or practices in connection with 
the sale of their products in said commerce. 

Paragraph 4. Beginning in the year 1899 
there has been published and distributed by 
the A. N. Marquis Co., Chicago, Ill, a co- 
partnership composed of Wheeler Sammons 
and Dorothy Sammons, and their predecessors 
in interest, a biennial volume of biographical 
sketches and data concerning thousands of 
living Americans notable in the fields of let- 
ters, education, business, and public affairs. 
This book is entitled Who's Who In Amer- 
ica,” and is commonly known and generally 
referred to by members of the public as 
Who's Who. The contents of the biographi- 
cal sketches in the successive volumes are 
protected by copyright, and the title “Who's 
Who” is trade-marked by the publishers of 
said volumes. For many years Who's Who In 
America has been published in a distinctive 
red binding with gold lettering, and the 
biographical matter has been set in a dis- 
tinctive style and format, so that the book 
can be, and is, readily identified. It has be- 
come the only recognized authoritative vol- 
ume of biographical sketches of national in- 
terest published in the United States, and it 
has gained an outstanding and favorable 
reputation for reliability and is in widespread 
use in libraries, schools, colleges, newspaper 
offices, and business concerns for reference 
purposes. 

Who’s Who in America is a book of hemi- 
spheric scope, and contains biographical 
sketches of prominent men and women in 
South America, Central America, Mexico, and 
Canada, as well as in the United States. The 
publishers of Who’s Who in America also pub- 
lish a monthly supplement containing biog- 
raphies of persons prominent in the various 
countries of the Western Hemisphere and 
bearing upon its cover a map of the entire 
Western Hemisphere. Said publishers are 
presently collaborating with Stanford Uni- 
versity in the preparation of the third edition 
of a volume entitled “Who's Who in Latin 
America,” which is sponsored and financially 
supported by the United States Government 
through the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, in the interest of friendly 
relationships with the Latin-American re- 
publics, 

Paragraph 5. By reason of its reputation for 
accuracy, reliability, and selectivity built up 
and established over a period of more than 
40 years, Who’s Who in America has become 
known and identified in the minds of the 
public generally as an authoritative compila- 
tion of biographical sketches of outstand- 
ing and notable individuals in both North 
and South America. To the public generally 
the words Who's Who” have come to indi- 
cate and mean only one certain publication, 
1. e., the red volume Who’s Who in America, 
and one sole and exclusive publishing source, 
1. e., the A. N. Marquis Co., publishers of 
Who's Who in America. To the public gen- 
erally the words “Who’s Who” mean also 
Who is notable, and to them a Who’s Who 
means a person whose biography is included 
in Who's Who in America. The use of such 
words in the name of a publication, or in 
connection therewith, constitute a represen- 
tation to the public that such publication is 
& compilation of the biographies of notable 
people, selected and qualified by, and edited 
under, the rigid and exacting standards estab- 
lished and enforced for many years by the 
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publishers of Who's Who in America. A large 
portion of the public associates the words 
“Who's Who” not only with a high standard 
of selectivity, accuracy, and reference value, 
but also with a single and exclusive publish- 
ing source. The use of such term in the title 
of a book of biographical reference or in con- 
nection therewith constitutes a representa- 
tion to the public that such publication is a 
product of the publishers of the long-estab- 
lished and well-known Who's Who in America. 

Paragraph 6. Several years ago respondents 
Julius C. Schwartz and Freda Schwartz be- 
gan the publication of certain volumes pur- 
porting to include a selective list of biograph- 
ical sketches of persons prominent in various 
professions or classifications, beginning with 
the publication of Who's Who in American 
Jewry, and continuing with Who’s Who in 
Government, Who's Who in the Clergy, 
Who's Who in Law and Who's Who Among 
Physicians and Surgeons, All of said vol- 
umes bore titles which included the words 
“Who's Who,” and said books closely re- 
sembled in style, format, and binding the 
well known Who's Who in America. 

Said respondents followed the plan of con- 
tacting certain individuals whose names were 
secured through mailing lists, professional 
lists, telephone directories, and other sources, 
and soliciting them to furnish biographical 
information for publication in the forthcom- 
ing work. If such information was furnished, 
it was prepared in the form of a proof sheet 
and returned to the individual for correction, 
together with a card providing for purchase 
for cash or reservation of a book upon pub- 
lication. Purchase or reservation of a copy 
was in most instances sufficient to insure 
the inclusion of the biography of the pur- 
chaser in the published work. 

Many of the individuals thus solicited were 
not and are not generally recognized as being 
persons of outstanding attainment or im- 
portance in their respective fields or profes- 
sions, and the inclusion of their biographical 
sketches in the published work usually de- 
pended upon whether they ordered or paid 
for a copy of the book. If the biographical 
sketches of such individuals were included 
in the published work, such inclusion nat- 
urally had and has the result of giving them 
a reputation and importance to which they 
were not and are not entitled, thus tending 
to mislead and deceive clients and prospec- 
tive clients or other members of the public 
who used such book for reference purposes. 

Furthermore, said respondents Julius C. 
Schwartz and Freda Schwartz, in soliciting 
said biographical sketches, made a practice 
of soliciting many of the individuals listed 
in Who's Who in America. Many of such 
individuals furnished information or bio- 
graphical material to said respondents in the 
mistaken belief that said respondents were, 
or were connected with, or associated with, 
the publishers of Who’s Who in America, or 
that they maintained the same high stand- 
ards of selectivity as the publishers of that 
publication. Others of such individuals 
failed to respond to such solicitations, and 
in such cases said respondents pursued the 
practice of copying or lifting the copyrighted 
biographical sketches contained in Who's 
Who in America and inserting such sketches 
or garbled versions thereof in their own pub- 
lished work without the knowledge or con- 
sent of the biographee. 

The books of biographical reference here- 
tofore published by the respondents Julius 
C. Schwartz and Freda Schwartz, including 
Who's Who in the Clergy, Who's Who in Law, 
and Who's Who Among Physicians and Sur- 
geons contained the names of many indi- 
viduals of no outstanding importance or 
reputation in the particular professions in- 
volved, and omitted the names of many out- 
standing and notable individuals. Said 
books were not truly selective, but included 
biographies of many unimportant persons 
who had responded to solicitation or had 
purchased or reserved copies for their per- 


sonal use, while it excluded many truly no- 
table persons, who should have been included 
in any truly selective list. 

Paragraph 7. The publication by said re- 
spondents of books containing the words 
“Who's Who" in their titles, but not other- 
wise compiled or prepared in accordance with 
the high standards established for many 
years by the publishers of Who's Who in 
America, had and has a tendency and ca- 
pacity to deceive the purchasers. thereof in- 
to the belief that their biographical sketches 
would be included in a truly selective volume 
of a type or class comparable to Who’s Who 
in America, published by the same pub- 
lishers under the same rigid standards of se- 
lectivity, when such was and is not the fact. 
It also had and has the tendency and capacity 
to deceive members of the general public, 
particularly librarians, students, newspaper 
editors, writers, and others making extensive 
use of reference books, into the belief that 
said books included the biographical sketches 
of most or all of the prominent and notable 
members of the particular profession in- 
volved, and excluded the unimportant and 
obscure, when such was not the fact. 

Paragraph 8. Beginning in the year 1941 
the respondents Julius C. Schwartz and 
Rubin Rocker began the preparation of a new 
Who's Who volume to be called Who's Who 
in the Western Hemisphere. They selected 
a Fifth Avenue mailing address in New York 
City, and caused letterheads to be printed 
representing that the proposed publication 
would be a biographical encyclopedia de- 
signed to promote pan-American cultural 
relationships and to advance the cause of 
hemispheric solidarity. Using methods 
similar to those employed in the publication 
of Who's Who in the Clergy, Who's Who in 
Law, and other Schwartz Who's Who publica- 
tions, as heretofore set out, said respondents 
began to circularize thousands of prospec- 
tive biographees whose names were obtained 
from various mailing lists, Who’s Who books 
and other sources. The usual method of ap- 
proach was to represent to the customer by 
a form letter that his name had been recom- 
mended for inclusion in the forthcoming 
edition of Who's Who in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Respondents in said letter stated, 
“This volume is intended to aid in bringing 
about closer ties between the peoples of North 
and South America through a more intimate 
knowledge of their leaders in the arts and 
sciences, commerce and industry, politics and 
public welfare.” Respondents enclosed with 
said letter a questionnaire to be filled out 
and returned, following receipt of which a 
draft of the proposed biographical sketch 
would be sent by respondents for correction 
and approval. The letters of solicitation 
were signed “R. Rocker, associate editor,” and 
all of the business connected with said enter- 
prise was carried on ostensibly by respondent 
Rubin Rocker as the responsible owner, man- 
ager, and promoter of said enterprise, 

Said respondents have collected to date 
more than $25,000 in cash from members of 
the public who have purchased copies there- 
of prior to publication, and also have re- 
ceived an additional $25,000 in unpaid sub- 
scriptions from members of the public who 
have reserved copies to be delivered and paid 
for upon publication and delivery of said 
book, 


Paragraph 9. Many of the persons who 
have thus paid for or reserved copies of the 
forthcoming Who’s Who in the Western 
Hemisphere have done so under the false 
and erroneous belief that it is to be a truly 
selective biographical compilation of all of 
the outstanding and important leaders in 
the countries of North and South America, 
when such is not the case. Many of the in- 
dividuals who are to be included in said book 
are not leaders in connection with, and do 


not hold positions influential in respect to- 


hemispheric solidarity or in the arts and 
sciences, commerce and industry, politics and 


public welfare of the countries of the West-. 
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ern Hemisphere, The book was not and is 
not designed or intended to aid in bringing 
about closer ties between the peoples of North 
and South America, but is merely a com- 
mercial scheme or promotion to enrich its 
promotors, the respondents herein. 

Many others of the persons who have sub- 
scribed for or paid cash in advance of pub- 
lication for said work, or who have contrib- 
uted their biographical sketches or other 
data to be published therein, have done so 
under the false and erroneous belief that it 
has been compiled, authorized or otherwise 
sponsored by, or connected with, the well 
known and authoritative Who’s Who in 
America or the publishers thereof. 

Furthermore, the respondents herein are 
not financially, professionally or otherwise 
equipped either to undertake the editorial 
duties or to assume the financial risks and 
burdens involved in the publication of so 
extensive and ambitious a project as Who's 
Who in the Western Hemisphere. They have 
no educational or professional background or 
qualifications which would fit them adequate- 
ly to select or pass upon the qualifications 
of individuals to be included in such a book, 
and they lack sufficient capital to undertake 
the exhaustive research and expense neces- 
sarily connected with such a book, If suffi- 
cient copies thereof are not sold or reserved 
prior to publication, said proposed book may 
never actually be published, to the manifest 
and substantial loss and injury of the pur- 
chasing public. 

Paragraph 10. The use by the respondents 
of the aforesaid acts, practices, and methods 
in connection with the offering for sale and 
sale of books of biographical reference in said 
commerce has had, and now has, the tend- 
ency and capacity to, and does, deceive and 
mislead members of the public, and unfairly 
to disparage and defame the products of com- 
petitors, thereby inducing the purchase by a 
substantial number of the purchasing public 
of respondents’ books and unfairly diverting 
trade to the respondents from their com- 
petitors in commerce between and among the 
several States of the United States and in 
the District of Columbia, to the injury of said 
competitors and the public. 

Paragraph 11. The aforesaid acts and prac- 
tices of the respondents, as herein alleged, are 
all to the prejudice and injury of the public 
and of respondents’ competitors, and consti- 
tute unfair methods of competition and un- 
merce within the intent and meaning of the 
fair and deceptive acts and practices in com- 
Federal Trade Commission Act. 

Wherefore, the premises considered, the 
Federal Trade Commission, on this 29th day 
of December A. D. 1943, issues its complaint 
against said respondents. 


NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given you, Julius C. 
Schwartz, Freda Schwartz, and Rubin Rocker, 
individuals, and W. W. in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, Inc., a corporation, respondents here- 
in, that the 4th day of February A. D. 1944, at 
2 o'clock in the afternoon, is hereby fixed as 
the time, and the offices of the Federal Trade 
Commission in the city of Washington, D. C., 
as the place, when and where a hearing will 
be had on the charges set forth in this com- 
plaint, at which time and place you will have 
the right, under said act, to appear and show 
cause why an order should not be entered by 
said Commission requiring you to cease and 
desist from the violations of the law charged 
in the complaint. 

You are notified and required, on or before 
the 20th day after service upon you of this 
complaint, to file with the Commission an 
answer to the complaint. If answer is filed 
and if your appearance at the place and on 
the date above stated be not required, due 
notice to that effect will be given you. The 
rules of practice adopted by the Commission 
with respect to answers or failure to appear 
or answer (rule IX) provide as follows: 

“In case of desire to contest the proceed- 
ing the respondent shall, within 20 days from 


N 
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the service of the complaint, file with the 
Commission an answer to the complaint, 
Such answer shall contain a concise state- 
ment: of the facts which constitute the 
ground of defense. Respondent shall spe- 
cifically admit or deny or explain edch of the 
facts alleged in the complaint, unless re- 
spondent is without knowledge, in which case 
respondent shall so state.” 
* + * * * 


“Failure of the respondent to file answer 
within the time above provided and failure 
to appear at the time and place fixed for 
hearing shall be deemed to authorize the 
Commission, without further notice to re- 
spondent, to proceed in regular course on the 
charges set forth in the complaint. 

“If respondent desires to waive hearing of 
the allegations of fact set forth in the com- 
plaint and not to contest the facts, the an- 
swer may consist of a statement that respond- 
ent admits all the material allegations of fact 
set forth in said complaint and to have au- 
thorized the Commission, without further 
evidence or other intervening procedure, to 
find such facts to be true. 

“Contemporaneously with the filing of such 
answer the respondent may give notice in 
writing that he desires to be heard on the 
question as to whether the admitted facts 
constitute the violation of law charged in the 
complaint. Pursuant to such notice, the 
respondent may file a brief, directed solely to 
er question, in accordance with rule 


In witness whereof the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has caused this, its complaint, to be 
signed by its secretary and its official seal to 
be hereto affixed, at Washington, D. C., this 
29th day of December A. D. 1943. 

By the Commission, 

A. N. Ross, Acting Secretary. 


COMPLAINT 5108—BSIOGRAPHICAL REFERENCE 
BOOKS 

The Federal Trade Commission has issued 
a complaint charging a Brooklyn corporation 
and its three owners with unfair and decep- 
tive practices in connection with the publi- 
cation of a series of purported Who’s Who 
biographical reference books which allegedly 
resemble in style, format, and binding the 
well-known and recognized volume entitled 
“Who's Who in America,” published and dis- 
tributed exclusively since 1899 by the A. N. 
Marquis Co. of Chicago. i 

Named in the complaint as respondents are 
the corporation known as W. W. in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, Inc., and the individuals 
who own its stock and control its policies, 
Julius C. Schwartz, his wife, Freda, and his 
brother-in-law Rubin Rocker. They have 
their principal place of business at 1029 
Brighton Beach Avenue, Brooklyn, and a 
mailing address at 315 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Their publications include Who's Who 
in American Jewry, Who’s Who in Govern- 
ment, Who's Who in Law, Who's Who in the 
Clergy, and Who’s Who Among Physicians 
and Surgeons. These volumes, the complaint 
charges, do not possess the high standard 
of selectivity, accuracy, and reference value 
characteristic of Who's Who in America. 

The complaint alleges that the respond- 
ents’ most recent promotion is the proposed 
publication of a Who’s Who in the Western 
Hemisphere, for which they have been secur- 
ing biographical sketches and soliciting sub- 
scriptions for more than 2 years. Although 
the volume is not off the press, the respond- 
ents allegedly have collected more than 
$25,000 from persons who purchased copies 
prior to publication and have received unpaid 
subscriptions totaling an additional $25,000. 

Thousands of prospective biographees, 
whose names were obtained from various 
mailing lists, telephone directories, and other 
sources, were contacted by form letters in 
which, the complaint charges, the respond- 
ents represented that their forthcoming 
Who's Who in the Western Hemisphere would 
be “a biographical encyclopedia designed to 


-is one of many contributing factors.” 


promote pan-American cultural relationship 
and to advance the cause of hemispheric soli- 
darity” and “is intended to aid in bringing 
about closer ties between the peoples of 
North and South America through a more 
intimate knowledge of their leaders in the 
arts and sclences, commerce and industry, 
politics and public welfare.” 

According to the complaint, the proposed 
book is not being promoted for the purposes 
stated; many of the persons whose biogra- 
phies are to be included are not leaders in 
hemispheric solidarity; it is not designed to 
bring about closer ties between the peo- 
ples of North and South America, but is 
merely a commercial scheme designed to en- 
rich its promoters: The complaint points 
out that the publishers of the authoritative 
Who's Who in America are presently collabo- 
rating with Stanford University in the prepa- 
ration of the third edition of a volume en- 
titled Who's Who in Latin America,” which 
is sponsored and financially supported by the 
United States Government through the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 

The complaint alleges that many of the 
persons who haye subscribed to, or paid cash 
in advance for, the respondents’ Who’s Who 
in the Western Hemisphere, or who have con- 
tributed biographical sketches for inclusion 
therein, have done so under the false impres- 
sion that it has been compiled, authorized, 
or otherwise sponsored by the publishers of 
Who's Who in America. Furthermore, the 
complaint continues, the respondents are 
neither financially nor professionally 
equipped to undertake the editorial duties or 
assume the financial risks involved in the 
publication of so ambitious a project as Who's 
Who in the Western Hemisphere, and if suf- 
cient copies are not sold or reserved prior to 
publication, the proposed book may never be 
published, to the manifest and substantial 
loss and injury of the purchasing public. 

None of the Who’s Who books published by 
the respondents, the complaint charges, is 
truly selective, as the public is led to believe, 
but each includes biographies of many unim- 
portant persons who had responded to solici- 
tation or had purchased copies for their per- 
sonal use, and excludes many notables who 
should be in any truly selective list. The 
complaint also alleges that the respondents 
made a practice of soliciting many of the 
individuals listed in the competing Who's 
Who in America; that many of such persons 
furnished biographical material in the mis- 
taken belief that the respondents were con- 
nected with, or maintained the same high 
standards of selectivity as, the publishers of 
Who's Who in America; and that when others 
failed to furnish biographical material, the 
respondents pursued the policy of “lifting” 
copyrighted biographical sketches from Who's 
Who in America and inserting them, or 
garbled versions thereof, in their own pub- 
lished works, without the knowledge or con- 
sent of the subjects. The complaint charges 
that in most instances the purchase or reser- 
vation of a copy of one of the respondent’s 
Who's Who books was sufficient to insure the 
inclusion therein of the biography of the 
purchaser. 

The complaint alleges that the practices 
and methods used by the respondents deceive 
and mislead the purchasing public, tend to 
unfairly disparage and defame the publica- 
tions of competitors, and constitute a viola- 
tion of the Federal Trade Commission Act, all 
to the prejudice of the public and competi- 
tors. 

Twenty days are granted the respondents 
to answer the complaint. 


COMMENTS 


“Since my service in Latin America, I have 
become an ardent advocate of closer relation- 
ship with South America. Your publication 


Ss > 
Willoughby, brigadier general, U. S. Arm 
General Headquarters, Southwest Pacifi 
Area.) 
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“I want to congratulate you very sincerely 
for the volume which you propose publishing 
in Who's Who, which will undoubtedly do a 
great deal toward helping to bring our peoples 
together and making the ties between North 
and South America even stronger.” (Tomas 
Pacanins, Governor of the State of Aragua, 
Venezuela.) 

“I am sure the volume will help maintain 
knowledge between the countries of America 
and establish closer relations and under- 
standing of the nations in this hemisphere.” 
(Dr. Cuervo Rubio, Vice President, Republic 
of Cuba.) 

“You will, I am confident, render a useful 
service to the people of both continents, and 
I wish you all success with this project.” (Dr. 
Harold W. Bradley, Stanford University.) 

“Such an encyclopedia will be of great ben- 
efit to our countries.” (Fernando Flores B., 
Vice Consul of Costa Rica at Los Angeles, 
Calif.) 

“Allow me to congratulate you for the good 
work of bringing closer together peoples of 
North and South America.” (Dr. Arthur 
Saint-Pierre, professor of social sciences, 
University of Montreal.) 

“I think that your project has immense 
possibilities in the fleld of inter-American 
relations, and I should be pleased to help 
you in any way I can.” (Dr. J. C. Lyons, 
University of North Carolina.) 

“I will admit that your idea of a Western 
Hemisphere Who's Who is most admirable and 
likely to prove useful to many and justify it- 
self its value as an important reference work.” 
(Dr. John Spargo, director-curator, Benning- 
ton Historical Museum and Art Gallery.) 

“Please accept my heartiest congratulations 
for the publication of Who's Who in the 
Western Hemisphere, a work which has long 
been needed and which will greatly contrib- 
ute to pan-Americanism in general.” (James 
Christie, chief Brazillan section, interna- 
tional division, National Broadcasting Co., 
Inc.) 

“I think you are doing a fine work and if 
my war work were not so tense, I would do 
more for you.” (Maj. J. M. Rafferty, U. S. A., 
formerly United States military attaché in all 
Central America.) 

“I believe the publication which you are 
preparing should be of great benefit in 
cementing happy relations with our southern 
neighbors.” (Frank J. Stevens, vice presi- 
dent, American Lava Corporation.) 


DESERVED PRAISE OF THE COMMISSIONERS 


Mr. Speaker, the chairmanship of the 
Commission rotates annually among its 
five members. The chairman for this 
year is the Honorable Robert E. Freer, 
who is serving his second incumbency. 

To Chairman Freer and his four asso- 
ciates, two of whom, the Honorable Wil- 
liam A. Ayres and Judge Ewin L. Davis, 
served for many fruitful years here in 
the House, I feel this a most appropriate 
opportunity to extend congratulations 
both for good works already done and in 
anticipation of those ahead, 


American War Dads of Greater St. Louis 
Oppose Prohibition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. COcHRAN 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 12, 1944 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me, I include as part of my 
remarks the following resolution which 
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was adopted by the American War Dads 
of Greater St. Louis opposing any legis- 
lation that will take away from the mem- 
bers of the armed forces the rights that 
were theirs under our Constitution before 
they entered the service: 


Whereas it has been brought to our at- 
tention that there will be from time to time 
attempts made to pass legislation that will 
take away from the members of the armed 
forces the rights that were theirs under our 
Constitution before they entered such 
branches of the armed forces. 

Whereas our boys are now fighting on 32 
fronts to restore at least a semblance of lib- 
erty and freedom to all classes of people in 
every section of the globe: Therefore be it 

Resolved, by we, the members of the Great- 
er St. Louis Council of the American War 
Dads, assembled and meeting in St. Louis, 
notify the Congressmen and Senators repre- 
senting us in this district, That we are com- 
manding them to watch carefully the rights 
of our sons who are in the service and to see 
to it that if any legislation is presented that 
would deprive these boys of any right that 
was theirs when they entered the service, 
that such legislation be deferred until such 
time that every man in the armed forces of 
this Government can have an opportunity to 
express his opinion upon it and thereby in- 
sure our sons that they will not lose at home 
the precious heritages that have carried them 
into the raging conflict in order that they 
might extend the same rights to others; be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the National Council of the American 
War Dads in Kansas City, requesting that 
they notify all chapters of the American War 
Dads to take similar action. 


American War Dads of Greater St. Louis 
Demand That Congress Provide for 
Members of the Armed Forces To 
Exercise the Right of Suffrage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 12, 1944 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me I include as a part of 
my remarks, a resolution adopted by the 
American War Dads of Greater St. Louis 
demanding that the Congress pass a law 
that will enable members of the armed 
forces to exercise the right of suffrage: 


Whereas there are now millions of our boys 
away from their homes, many of them out- 
side of the continental limits of the United 
States of America, fighting and dying in order 
that American might live; and > 

Whereas such boys, were it not for the 
crises in which their Government now finds 
itself, would be at home exercising their 
right of suffrage as citizens of this country at 
the ballot box; and 

Whereas it is now, under the laws existing, 
impossible for them to exercise such rights 
which in effect, deprive them of the ballot 
and force them to accept elected officials who 
may or may not be contrary to their idea of 
the type and kind of official who should rep- 
resent them; and 

Whereas by being deprived of the use of 
the ballot, certain ideas and in Gov- 
ernment may or may not be made that are 


contrary to their belief as citizens of this 
Government; and 

Whereas these millions of our men have 
offered themselves as a sacrifice upon the 
altar of liberty in order that justice and free- 


dom might be relieved of its shackles: There- 


fore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the American War Dads 
of the Greater St. Louis Council, in meeting 
assembled in St. Louis, unanimously com- 
mand our Representatives in both Congress 
and Senate to see that such changes in laws 
and regulations are made that will enable our 
boys to cast their ballots and not be dis- 
franchised even temporarily; be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be forwarded 
to the national headquarters of the American 
War Dads with instructions that it be for- 
warded to every chapter of the American War 
Dads that they might issue the same com- 
mand to their Representatives in Congress 
and Senate. 


Labor and the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MAURICE J. SULLIVAN 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 12, 1944 


Mr, SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
on, I include the following radio address 
delivered by Raymond Gram Swing over 
Station WMAL, Washington, D. C., Tues- 
day evening, January 4, 1944: 


Rumors of a coup d’etat in Bulgaria are 
not confirmed and may not be true. But 
„Rumania, and Hungary are close 
to the brink of explosive events. The war 
is reaching its climax, the Russian armies are 
driving closer to their borders, the days of 
allied invasions are near, Turkey may be en- 
tering the war, and these satellites of the 
Axis are having to ask themselves where their 
greater safety lies, in pulling away from the 
Axis, or risking everything on the ability of 
Germany to prolong the war to a stalemate. 
The satellite countries are going to choose 
their course soon, for if they don’t do it 
soon, they may lose all choice. They will 
choose by a process of weighing known facts, 
It will be a mental performance, in which 
what they think will determine what they 
do. The weight of the evidence convinces 
them that Germany can’t win the war, and 
that Germany may not be able to hold out 
to a stalemate. But the German ministers 
in the satellite capitals have their network 
of influential men, who have their influence 
on the affairs of state. The Germans were 
able to promise a magnificent military vic- 
tory until Stalingrad. Then for a time they 
could tell what the U-boats were doing to 
keep America away from the continent. 
Then as they suffered defeat on land and 
sea they could make political promises. The 
United States and Britain were going to fall 
apart, and they could quote confidently any 
number of statements and news reports on 
that score. It turned out that the Amer- 
icans and British so far as the war is con- 
cerned, became the most harmonious part- 
nership of allies that a great war has ever 
produced. 

So the next promise was that the Anglo- 
Americans would never come to an agreement 
with the Soviet Union, and here again plenty 
of statements and news reports were available 
to prove that case to the hilt. But the Mos- 
cow and Teheran Conferences demonstrated 
that the three major allies are forming a 
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team. In the satellite capitals this must 
have appeafed astonishing, but it was true. 
So the final great political hope could be 
held out, one that Hitler had banked on 
from the beginning, that the United States 
would be unable to fight the war because 
America would be unable to maintain in- 
ternal unity. This argument could be sup- 
ported by fact after fact. There was the 
rising conflict in the United States, where the 
Roosevelt administration had lost the support 
of the majority in Congress. Then came 
the rising tide of strikes, which reached the 
first crest with the coal strike. The Govern- 
ment had to seize the mines. And this was 
followed by the threatened rail and steel 
strikes. This time the Government seized 
the railroads, but not through a civil agency. 
The Army itself took over the roads. Things 
like that looked liked preludes to revolution, 
America, the hope of the Allies, was fulfilling 
the predictions of Hitler; so it could be rep- 
resented reasonably in those satellite capitals,” 
America was going to pieces. That would be 
accepted by the pro-Germans in the satellite 
lands as a fact, and it would look like a fact, 
even to those not so pro-German, Hadn't 
they better wait and see? Perhaps Germany 
could hold out to a stalemate. The leaders 
in satellite countries would weigh their de- 
cision in these terms. 

You will perhaps recognize in this analysis 
the thinking of any responsible Allied war 
leader watching events in the Balkans, He 
would see the satellite countries wavering on 
the brink of decision. If the decision to de- 
sert the Axis should come soon the Balkans 
would then be open to the Allied armies, and 
Germany would be seriously and probably 
fatally affected. The war would be shortened. 
That would bring the ultimate victory at a 
much smaller expenditure of lives. It would 
save perhaps hundreds of thousands of Amer- 
ican lives. But if the open discord of Ameri- 
can life should be misjudged in the satellite 
countries and be accepted as proof that the 
United States is on the verge of a break-down, 
then the war would be prolonged, and the 
lives lost which greater national unity might 
have saved. I have given the analysis at 
some length, I believe it states more accu- 
rately what was in the mind of the high mili- 
tary personage quoted recently than some of 
the reports of what he said in his now famous 
off-the-record conference. He did not speak 
about an uprising in Germany itself, he 
talked primarily about the satellite coun- 
tries. And he did not point an accusing 
finger at labor as such. He pointed to a con- 
dition in the United States. This condition 
is one that can affect the length of the war. 

Assuming, as everyone is doing, that the 
high military personage was General Mar- 
shall this should be clear, General Marshall 
is not a politician, nor that special phenom- 
enon, a statesman. He is first, last, and al- 
ways a soldier, probably one of the great sol- 
diers of all time. As soldier and Chief of 
Staff, he is responsible for victory, and he is 
responsible for human lives, more immedi- 
ately responsible for more of them than any 
man in our history. 

As a soldier he would speak of what a sol- 
dier puts first, victory and human lives. 
And as a soldier, he would not point a finger 
of accusation against this or that element or 
faction or party or group in the United 
States, but would give his analysis in terms 
of victory and human lives. Whether or not 
it is appropriate for a soldier to do this, and 
to have his views communicated to the coun- 
try, is not much to dispute about. For the 
Nation, too, is concerned with victory and 
human lives. Whether it would have been 
better to have spoken openly, so that only 
his own words and views were communicated, 
and had the authority of his name and posi- 
tion and world reputation, is another mat- 
ter. It happens that what he said has been 
widely and unfortunately misinterpreted. It 
has been accepted as an attack on labor, and 
not as a vivid and sincere analysis of the 
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effect of the condition in the United States 
on the length of the war. * 

Labor, certainly, is an element in that con- 
dition, But th speaker was not analyzing 
the elements in the condition. He was ana- 
lyzing the war, and the satellite countries in 
particular. He was talking in terms of human 
lives. And he was, in effect, pleading that the 
men responsible for behavior on the home 
front, think in terms of human lives. He was 
pleading, in effect, that the home front join 
the war, the war he knows about, where vic- 
tory is calculable, where months make the 
difference of hundreds of thousands of Amert- 
can lives. If his plea is heard in those terms 
it might have great consequences. For it 
would bring this country up with a start to 
consider the cost of conducting public affairs 
in wartime with the extravagance and license 
common to their conduct in times of peace. 

Here I may be permitted to repeat some 
thoughts presented before in these broad- 
casts. The condition of America is not one 
to be diagnosed glibly. It isn’t all the fault 
of labor, for labor made its pledge not to 
strike on the undertaking of the administra- 
tion and of Congress to hold the price level. 
The price level has not been held, partly be- 
cause the methods of the administration were 
inadequate, partly because Congress has 
changed its course and just before the recess 
was on the point of giving up control of cer- 
tain prices altogether 

Nor is the only trouble that the admin- 
istration is unwilling to crack down on labor, 
and anyone who says it is should think it 
through, and define just what are at the dis- 
posal of the administration—an antistrike 
law was passed to provide the powers. But 
it was so drafted that it actually legalized 
some kinds of strikes, and its enforcement 
machinery was utterly impracticable. Far 
better would have been the passage, long ago, 
of a national service act, in which civilians 
voluntarily imposed on themselves the same 
duties of service as they demanded of soldiers. 
But that was avoided, because in the early 
stages of the war, many thought we could 
manage home affairs better with voluntary 
methods, even though we didn't trust to 
fighting the war with volunteers alone. Nor 
is the fault only with Congress. As I have 
said before, Congress is and must be the 
cockpit where special interests seek their own 
advancement. There is no single fault to 
segregate. There is no culprit, no one to 
beat down and punish so that the rest of us 
can get back to prosecuting the war. The 
American way, the democratic way, is one of 
inherent confusion. And this year the Amer- 
icah way brings us to a Presidential election, 
and asks of us to unite to fight a war abroad 
while we all busily ight each other at home. 

The answer, obviously, is not that democ- 
racy should be suspended, and that we turn 
totalitarian so as to win a war against 
totalitarians. Nor would it be less than a 
calamity for our democracy if the remarks 
attributed to General Marshall should be 
twisted and deformed in such a way as to 
bring a deep and lasting cleayage between the 
armed forces and organized labor. We have 
amazed the world with our production record, 
which the men in the Army should appreciate 
best ofall, But the basic problems remain to 
be solved. Is the price level to be aban- 
doned? And if it is, is labor to be expected 
to lose purchasing power? Are the efforts to 
knock out the teeth from the renegotiation 
‘of war contracts going to succeed, and give us 
& glut of war profits? Or are we capable of 

to the concept, once vivid but now 
almost forgotten, of fighting the war with 
equal sacrifice for all? The whole tenor of 
our public life is now keyed to the sharp 
conflict of group against group for special 
advantage. And many eyes are fixed on how 
this will affect, not the war but the outcome 
of the election, I repeat, there is nothing 
reprehensible or blameworthy in this, It is 
the normal democratic way, Only this is not 


@ normal time. And the danger to the 
United States is often disregarded, doubted 
or eyen denied. 7 

Now, over the clamor and discord of the 
national scene, is heard the voice of a soldier, 
who has said, simply and truthfully, disunity 
costs lives, maybe hundreds of thousands of 
American lives. He asks the Nation to weigh 
what it does in terms of lives, to measure the 
latitude it permits itself by taking account of 
the cost in lives. For a war is being fought, 
not the war of wages and prices, or of farmers 
and industrial workers, or of wages and 
profits, or over the incumbent in the White 
House next year, but a war of national 
survival to which the lives of the Nation’s 
best young men have been dedicated. This 
soldier has spoken movingly since these 
lives are his unique responsibility. And in 
speaking, he has offered the Nation a yard- 
stick with which to measure its action in this 
fateful year of 1944. 


Lend-Lease: The Accounting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 11, 1944 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave granted me I insert a very interest- 
ing and intelligent résumé of the work 
of the Lend-Lease Administration under 
the direction of Mr. Edward R. Stet- 
tinius. This report is by Mr. Walter 
Lippmann, appearing in the Washington 
Post of January 11, 1944, which I find ex- 
ceptionally informative and a reading of 
which I feel should serve to quiet those 
Members who have been attacking the 
administration and effect of the Lend- 
Lease Act. The article is as follows: 

Topay AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
LEND-LEASE: THE ACCOUNTING 


Mr. Stettinius has done as much and per- 
haps more than any man in Washington to 
show how to set up a war 
conduct it without bureaucratic feuds and 
without obscurity and confusion. An es- 
sential element of his success in adminis- 
tering lend-lease has been that he and his 
small but exceptionally competent staff have 
always known what they were doing and have 
not only been ready to tell but have insisted 
upon telling Congress what they were do- 
ing and why they were doing it. Much will 
be said by historians about the contribution 
of lend-lease to the defense of the United 
States and to the Allied victory. A good 
deal should also be said about how the man- 
ner and spirit of the Stettinius administra- 
tion earned and held the confidence of Con- 
gress. 

We now have beside the official reports 
and the testimony, before the committees, a 
very readable and engaging book on lend- 
lease by Mr. Stettinius himself. It is a per- 
sonal report to the Nation made at a time 
when lend-lease is a going concern, and it 
must be read by all who wish to discuss the 
problems of lend-lease which lie ahead of us. 

Lend-lease was authorized by Congress in 
the winter of 1941. At that time Great Britain 
stood alone against Germany. The fall of 
Britain would have given Germany the mas- 
tery of the continents of Europe and Africa, 
and of the whole shore line, of the sea and air 
bases, facing North and South America, and 
of the arsenals and shipyards and aircraft 
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plants of all of Europe. At that same time 
China stood alone against Japan; the col- 
lapse and capitulation of China would have 
given Japan a vast and well-nigh impregnable 
base on the mainland of Asia from which to 
expand her aggression in the Pacific. At 
that time the United States had a one-ocean 
and not very modern navy and almost no air 
force, a minute army, no well-defended out- 
posts in Alaska, the Philippines, Guam, or in 
South America, and the United States had for 
modern warfare virtually no war industry. 

These were the conditions under which 
lend-lease aid to Britain and China was in 
Uteral truth an indispensable measure “to 
promote the defense of the United States.” 
No one will ever be able to say whether with- 
out this pledge of support from Congress it 
would have been possible for Britain and 
China to hold on. But we can measure the 
importance of their holding on when we re- 
alize that only now—3 years after the adop- 
tion of lend-lease—do we have a Navy, an 
Air Force, an Army, a merchant marine, and 
a war industry, adequate to play a deciding 
part in the war against our enemies. And 
even now, when we are fully mobilized after 
3 years of prodigious effort, what would be 
the prospect if our allies had been defeated, 
and we stood alone? 

If there are any who still ask themselves 
why could we not have let the Japanese con- 
quer China and the oil and rubber lands of 
the South Pacific, and Australla—-and why 
could we not let the Nazis conquer the 
British Isles and France and the Atlantic 
coast of Africa, and get control of the Portu- 
guese and Spanish islands in the Atlantic— 
if there aré any who still ask these questions, 
let them consider what would be the posi- 
tion of the United States if it stood alone 
between the Japanese-German Alliance in the 
two oceans. How big a navy and air force 
and army would we have needed in order to 
defend Alaska, Hawali, the great bulge of 
Brazil, the approaches to the Panama Canal, 
and our own coastal shipping? 

And for how long a time would we have 
had to stand guard, fully mobilized and 
armed to the teeth, in order to make reason- 
ably sure we would not be attacked, as we 
were at Pearl Harbor, and attacked in both 
oceans at once? What promises could we 
have obtained from Hitler and Tojo that 
they would not perpetrate several Pearl Har- 
bors? And if we could have gotten no prom- 
ises that we dared to rely upon, as indeed we 
could not have, then we could never have 
demobilized and we would have had to live 
as an armed camp and a threatened fortress 
forever on the alert. 

These are the reasons why, being unarmed 
and altogether unprepared for war in 1941, 
we had to invent the device of lend-lease, 
We could have avoided it only if in the 20 
years preceding the war we had maintained 
our armaments, had fortified our strategic 
outposts, and had been willing to take com- 
bined action with other nations to resist 
aggression when it first appeared and while 
it was still not tremendously formidable. 
Lend-lease was the means by which we saved 
ourselves from the worst consequences of our 
mistakes. With it we reinforced the ram- 
parts that were manned by the British, the 
Chinese, the Russians, the Fighting French, 
and our other allies and behind those ram- 
parts we have had 3 years time to gather our 
forces. 

Measured by the results the cost of lend- 
least has been a trifle. Between March 11, 
1941, when lend-lease became law and No- 
vember 30, 1943, the last date for which fig- 
ures are available, the cost of lend-lease has 
been 13.5 percent, or less than one-seventh, 
of our war expenditures. In fact these fig- 
ures do not convey the full truth. For if 
we had not lend-lease, and if we had lost 
our allies, or even if they had been so weak- 
ened that they could not take the offensive, 
the war would certainly have been longer 
than it is going to be, and our expenditures, 
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great as they are, would have had to be in- 
finitely greater. 

The details of the lend-lease operations 
and the settlements after the war ends have 
to be examined in this true perspective. If 
they are, the American people will never con- 
sent to having this great enterprise, which 
has seryed them so well in their most peril- 
ous hour, made the object of carping criti- 
cism and of a higgler’s bargain. 

Lend-lease was devised to defend the Re- 
public. They will wish the settlements to be 
made by men who seek above all to heal the 
wounds of war and to restore confidence, good 
will, and tranquillity to this suffering planet. 


Our Fighting Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 13, 1944 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks, I 
desire to include here the text of a very 
comprehensive address delivered by the 
distinguished majority leader the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
Cormack] on the subject of the United 
States Navy. 

The address, delivered before the City 
Club of Boston, follows: 


As we reach the end of this year of 1943, 
we have already entered into our third year 
of participation in this war. In speaking of 
the United States Navy on this occasion, I 
wish to preface my remarks by saying that 
we begin this third year of war in a better 
position and with far better prospects for 
victory than on any date since December 7, 
1941. And, conversely, our enemies are in 80 
much worse a position that in 2 short years 
they have changed their tune to their home 
folk from exultant boast to worried apology. 
As Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox said 
in his Christmas message to the uniformed 
personnel of the Navy, Coast Guard, and 
Marine Corps, standing their watches at 
battle stations on all the oceans of the world, 
“1944 will be the big year of this war.” 

As we prepare to welcome in the new year, 
we are just now beginning to see the outlines 
of the whole picture of this world conflict. 
We are beginning to see in much clearer de- 
tail the size of the job which is ahead of us 
and we are able to look at the equipment and 
resources which are available to our hands. 
I can tell you in all sincerity that we are now 
reaching the stage where the task ahead of 
us no longer dwarfs the size and the power 
of our ability to accomplish this task. The 
United States and our allies of the United 
Nations have at last grown to the strength 
necessary and more than necessary to per- 
form the job that lies ahead of us. 

To give you a clearer idea of what I mean, 
and speaking from the standpoint of the 
Navy alone, let me show you some statistical 
pictures of our present strength and of the 
strength we expect to reach within the com- 
ing months. At the end of this year the 
United States Navy was the biggest in all its 
history. But this is only the beginning. 

Since June 1940 the Navy has been granted 
authorization by Congress for expenditure in 
the amount of $94,000,000,000, including de- 
fense air funds. 

By the end of 1944 the Navy will have the 
unprecedented number of 41,179 vessels of 
various types and sizes, as compared with its 
strength at the end of 1939 of 1,091 vessels. 
In September 1939 the Navy’s shipbuilding 


program planned construction of 17 combat- 
ant vessels. Today this ship construction to- 
tals into the thousands. During the First 
World War this country had a slogan which 
told of a production goal which aimed at a 
ship a day. During the year 1944 the Govern- 
ment and private shipyards will deliver com- 
batant vessels to the Navy at the rate of 3 
ships a day—and in this figure I do not in- 
clude small landing craft and auxiliary ves- 
sels. In fact, I can now announce to you, and 
I believe that this is the first time the an- 
nouncement has been made, that within the 
coming month of January 1944 the Navy wiil 
have completed its projected 2-ocean fleet 
a full 2 years ahead, of schedule. In short, 
the Navy is now using in battle and in fleet 
operations many ships which were not sup- 
posed to have been delivered until 1946 and 
1947. 

By the end of 1944 our combatant ship 
strength will be close to equal that of all 
the rest of the world combined. 

Our naval shipbuilders have been turning 
out well over one-half million tons a month, 
a monthly rate which is almost twice the 
annual rate of 3 years ago. There are di- 
rectly engaged in building our Navy vessels 
about 770,000 men at the present time, which 
compares with 127,000 in 1940. Besides 
these, in subsidiary manufacturing plants 
there are over 2,000,000 men contributing to 
the construction of these ships, a total of 
about 3,000,000 men responsible for major 
feats of construction, and who have set rec- 
ords never equaled before. For example, a 
destroyer escort is now launched less than 5 
days after the keel is laid, and this same ves- 
sel is delivered into service 25 days after the 
keel is laid. It requires more man-hours to 
do this work now than it did to construct a 
destroyer in World War No. 1. The record for 
those destroyers was 454, days. On the 
average the building timres have been short- 
ened almost 50 percent. Today we are de- 
livering each quarter year about the same 
dollar value of naval vessels as comprised 
the entire naval shipbuilding program of the 
period from 1916 to 1922. Speed is a requi- 
site of war production. The ultimate meas- 
ure of the success of any war program, and 
in relation to a shipbuilding program is the 
number of new vessels complete and ready 
for action, which are turned out. No naval 
construction program of comparable size 
and speed has ever been accomplished by any 
other nation. 

The picture in Naval aviation is even 
brighter than the one presented by ship pro- 
duction. In fact, production of naval air- 
craft presents one of the brightest pictures 
in the entire war effort of this Nation. The 
number of aircraft under procurement for 
the Navy has been 82,000. At present the 
Navy is taking delivery of more than 2,000 
planes a month, and this figure is still go- 
ing up. The training program of naval avi- 
ation is at present turning out 30,000 pilots 
and more than 100,000 enlisted men. As a 
figure of speech, I might add that these 
training totals are also going up and at a 
proportionate rate almost equal to the num- 
ber of Japanese planes which are going down 
in combat. 

The over-all personnel picture for the naval 
service is likewise bright. At the current 
rate, the Navy, during each 3 months, turns 
out from its training schools as many men 
as were in the entire Navy in 1939. The per- 
sonnel in 1940 was, approximately 155,000 
Officers and men; it is now 2,400,000; it will 
be 3,000,000. In this respect, let me repeat to 
you the assurances handed me by the Navy 
that at present our fighting forces afloat are 
faced by no manpower problem which can- 
not be surmounted. From the standpoint of 
discipline and morale, conditions are the best 
in the Navy's entire history. I think every 
American citizen today can be proud of the 
Navy as a tightly organized, hard working and 
hard fighting outfit, which asks only that it 
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be given a chance to meet the enemy fase to 
face. 

As is true with many other phases of our 
war production, the Navy's output of combat 
ships, equipment, and material will reach its 
all-time peak in the first quarter of the com- 
ing year, and it will level off at this all-time 
high. This is the clearest of all indications 
that our fighting services afloat are now re- 
ceiving the tools they need, and in the right 
number, Despite the leveling off of pro- 
duction, the year 1944 will again see all pre- 
vivus records broken. The reason for this, of 
course, is the fact that the leveling off proc- 
ess will take place at the very highest pro- 
duction average. 

In addition, however, to our own ‘bright 
prospects from the standpoint of manpower, 
training and naval production, there is every 
likelihood that the coming year might and 
possibly will see an addition to our forces in 
the Pacific as a result of successful changes 
in the European picture. I do not mean to 
stand here and tell you that Germany will 
not last through another year of war. It is 
not the part of overoptimism, however, to 
count on such a happy event as a very likely 
possibility. It is ne secret to tell you that 
such an outcome is one of our principal aims 
and one of the goals toward which the com- 
bined forces of the United Nations are work- 
ing with all their might. 

We must keep in mind that in the last war 
the primary task of the Navy was transport- 
ing an army overseas, supplying it, and guard- 
ing the lines of communications to one the- 
ater. In this war we are guarding the lines 
of communication on both coasts, through 
the Caribbean, about the Canal, to South 
America, Alaska, Hawail, Australia, New Zea- 
land; we are protecting the life line to Eng- 
land; landing and supporting military opera- 
tions to Africa, Sicily, Naples, and those that 
will support the third and the fourth fronts. 
The submarine menace has been brought 
under control by increased service and air 
strength both on the coast and in the con- 
voys. 

We must keep in mind that besides doing 
these things the primary theater for the Navy 
is in the Pacific, where its task, in brief, is 
to get at the Japanese and destroy them. 
The Navy and the Marine Corps got off the 
ground at Pearl Harbor and by pluck and 
determination fought the Japanese to a 
standstill and are turning him around. Our 
boys now hold the initiative in the Pacific 
and have the necessary superiority to con- 
tinue the offensive. The Japanese are being 
driven back toward Japan. Our position im- 
proves almost daily. By the end of the sum- 
mer the Navy should force the Japanese Fleet 
to fight it out or return to home waters; and 
whatever it is to be, soon thereafter the home 
islands of Japan will feel the might and the 
lash of the American Fleet and its air force. 

The next 12 months will see the greatest 
number of fighting ships enter the struggle 
of any like period of the war. 

Upon the collapse of the Axis forces in 
Europe it is reasonable to expect that our 
forces in the Pacific will be strengthened by 
a very comfortable percentage. In witness of 
this fact let me quote you two excerpts from 
a speech made by Prime Minister Churchill 
in London on June 30, 1943. Mr. Churchill 
said, in speaking of the over-all picture— 
and I quote: “We, the United Nations, de- 
mand from the Nazis, Fascist, and Japanese 
tyrannies unconditional surrender, By that 
we mean that their will power to resist must 
be completely broken and that they must 
yield themselves absolutely to our justice and 
mercy. It also means that we must take all 
those farsighted measures which are neces- 
sary to prevent the world from being again 
convulsed and wrecked and blackened by 
their calculated plots and ferocious aggres- 
sion.” 

But he used even stronger words than that 
in speaking of the Japanese enemy. Ad- 
dressing the London Guildhall, he said these 
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words: “I stand here to tell you today, as I 
told the Congress of the United States in 
your name, that every man, every ship, and 
every aeroplane in the King’s service that 
can be moved to the Pacific will be sent and 
will be there maintained in action by the 
peoples of the British Commonwealth and 
Empire in priority over all other interests for 
as many flaming years as are needed to make 
the Japanese in their turn submit or bite 
the dust.” 

But let us consider the possibility that 
Hitler will still be fighting at the end of 
1944. Should this possibility prove to be a 
fact, there is still no comfort to be found 
therein by the Japanese Empire. Just re- 
cently we learned that the German Fleet had 
been severely whittled down in a gallant ac- 
tion off the tip of Norway. It is reasonable 
to assume that this whittling-down prccess 
will continue as long as Hitler dares risk a 
unit of his disappearing sea forces in action 
against the combined American and British 
Navies. And, therefore, it is reasonable to 
assume that before the end of 1944, certain 
fieet units now operating in Atlantic waters 
might be freed for action in the Pacific. 
Whether this comes to pass or not we stand 
on the definite certainty that the vastly in- 
creased forces of our own fleet will be sent 
to the Pacific area as fast as they are com- 
missioned and available for combat. 

I think it is no secret to any of us when 
I predict that the coming year will see the 
fleet units of the Land of the Rising Sun ex- 
perience one or more Pearl Harbors in reverse. 
Our Navy today has the strength to unleash 
these attacks on the Japanese enemy. Our 
Navy has the ships, the guns, the pianes and 
the men. Our Navy has the determination— 
our Navy has plenty of plain American guts. 
Just when it will come, I cannot tell you, 
nor would I venture to predict what our own 
losses might be. But I do feel it is safe for 
me to ask you to keep a watch on the head- 
lines in the days and weeks and months to 
come, Sooner or later I assure you that you 
will see big black headlines which will make 
very black news in Japan. 

Within the last few months our fighting 
naval forces in the Pacific have encountered 
the utmost difficulty in finding Japanese 
surface units which were willing to offer a 
battle. This condition cannot last forever. 
As the Japanese are slowly pushed backward 
and as their outer perimeter of defense is 
made smaller, they will sooner or later have 
to risk their major combat units against 
our own forces. I am confident, and I think 
you are confident, of the outcome of such a 
battle. Our Navy has prepared for it, is ready 
for it and earnestly hopes to bring it about. 

We all know, of course, that the war in 
the Pacific is principally an amphibious one. 
In this connection, the Congress has recently 
authorized and approved the construction of 
some 80,000 landing craft. The production 
emphasis has now been placed on the com- 
pletion of these vitally necessary vessels. 
That the Navy has asked for this type of 
ship and in such a vast number, is very clear 
evidence that our combined Army and Navy 
forces in the Pacific expect and intend to 
move steadily forward into territory now held 
by the Japanese enemy. Just how or when 
these landing craft will be used is not for us 
to say, We know that the Japanese will 
find out in due time—and much to their 
sorrow. 

In all the Navy’s accomplishments in this 
war, however, there is one shining achieve- 
ment which stands out above all others. 
That is the welding together of our Navy, 
Coast Guard, and Marine Corps into a single, 
compact, tight-fighting unit in which the 
spirit is “one for all and all for one.” This 
spirit of unity, I might point out, also ex- 
tends to those Army units which are work- 
ing with the naval forces in the Pacific war- 
fare. 


The American people should be proudest 
of all of the spirit of the men in our Nation’s 
naval service. This spirit and this morale 
have never been higher, Examples of indi- 
vidual heroism are of such character and in 
such astounding number that the job of 
future historians will be amazingly compli- 
cated when these historians come to write 
the story of this war. In our Navy so many 
men have done so much that the record of 
their achievement and courage and self- 
sacrifice is beyond belief. You and I are for- 
tunate in having as the defenders of our 
Nation and our national honor, such men as 
today go to make up the rank and file of the 
Navy, the Coast Guard, and the Marine Corps. 
We have seen them in action, and we know 
that they have no superior anywhere in this 
world, They are Americans all. They will 
take us through to victory. May God bless 
them and crown their efforts with the suc- 
cess which is their due. 


Grants of Land in New Mexico 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. M. FERNANDEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 13, 1944 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday I introduced a bill, H. R. 3920, 
providing for two very modest grants of 
lands in the State of New Mexico. One 
is for a State institution known as the 
Carrie Tingley Crippled Children’s Hos- 
pital, at Hot Springs, N. Mex., and the 
other is for vocational trade schools. 

Before discussing these two proposed 
grants, let me say that the people of my 
State have been and will ever be grateful 
for the generous, far-sighted, and con- 
servative manner in which the Congress 
has handled the disposition of lands ac- 
quired when that territory came under 
our flag almost a century ago. 

Within the boundaries of the State 
there are 78,422,815 acres of land. In 
early days, most of it was unappropriated 
because the early Spanish-speaking set- 
tlers, who had been there for several 
centuries, were unacquisitive, pastoral 
people who asked for nothing more than 
a small patch of ground on which to live 
and a few acres on which to graze their 
stock, 

Prior to and at the time New Mexico 
was admitted as a State, the Congress 
set aside a portion of these lands for 
common school purposes. In addition, it 
set aside to the State, in trust, a little 
over 2,000,000 acres for the benefit of 
certain then known institutions and pur- 
poses. The Congress reserved, however, 
and the Government now owns, approxi- 
mately 26,000,000 acres in my State. 
The Congress wisely reserved these lands 
for future disposition, anticipating not 
only the Government’s own interest in 
locating and setting aside national forest 
reserves and national parks and monu- 
ments, but also, no doubt, the future 
needs of this young and quite unde- 
veloped State. 

The Federal Government, by now, has 
selected and set aside a little over 10,- 
000,000 acres for national forest reserves 
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and national parks and monuments, 
leaving a balance of approximately 16,- 
000,000 acres of public domain not home- 
steaded or otherwise appropriated and 
which it still holds. The people of the 
State are now asking for two modest 
additional grants of 225,000 acres each, 
out of these holdings. 

As I have stated, a little over 2,000,000 
acres were set aside for various institu- 
tions of the State, including, among 
others, the State university and other 
schools and colleges; an insane asylum; 
schools for the deaf, dumb, and blind; 
and a hospital for old miners. We did 
not then have a hospital for children. 

It was not until 1937 that such an in- 
stitution came into being. Within its 
limited capacity it has done work of im- 
measurable value to the State. It is a 
wholly State-owned hospital supported 
by public funds. It was, no doubt, in 
anticipation of such additional institu- 
tions which would need stimulation 
through land grants that the Federal 
Government reserved and has withheld 
from homestead entry such a large por- 
tion of the public domain. 

With the large amount of property 
taken from the tax rolls through Fed- 
eral acquisitions of land for Govern- 
ment use in late years, the State is find- 
ing it more and more difficult to pro- 
vide sufficient funds for this and similar 
public purposes. 

The people of the State, particularly 
northern New Mexico, have for some 
years been asking for trade schools— 
permanent institutions which will train 
the youth of that area to be useful, self- 
supporting citizens. 

I have, heretofore, referred to the 
Spanish-speaking people who were set- 
tled in the territory at the time of its 
acquisition, They continued to live along 
the banks of the Rio Grande and other 
small streams and to eke out a bare liv- 
ing from their small holdings. In the 
course of a century, they have multiplied 
until their land is insufficient for their 
barest needs. A ray of hope was seen 
when, through national agencies, trade 
education was encouraged and brought 
within the reach of some. 

This fine start should be expanded, 
particularly through any encouragement 
that can be given to the State to estab- 
lish permanent trade schools. 

With a small grant which will make 
possible the creation of one or two trade 
schools in the more populated areas, im- 
plemented by State appropriations, we 
will have taken a step forward which 
should have been taken many, many 
years ago. 

Those good people, hedged in on very 
small holdings, starting life under a 
handicap by reason of inadequate fa- 
miliarity with the language of the coun- 
try and unable to compete with the in- 
dustrial life of those who have followed 
from other States, come before you ask- 
ing only that some of the land which 
once surrounded them and which would 
have provided for their increase, be set 
aside to their State in trust and on con- 
dition that the proceeds thereof be used 
for trade schools. It is a modest request, 
which, as their Representative, I place 
before the Congress. 
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Uniform Federal Ballot for Voting by 
Members of the Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MICHAEL J. BRADLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 13, 1944 


Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under the unanimous consent, 
which I have received, I am presenting 
for printing in the Recorp a statement 
embodying a resolution by a group of re- 
ligious, civic, and labor organizations ad- 
vocating legislation to provide for a uni- 
form Federal ballot to facilitate voting 
by the members of the armed forces, to- 
gether with the names of the organiza- 
tions, which were represented at the 
meeting, which had been called by my 
colleague from Ohio [Mr. BENDER] and 
myself. I am also presenting for inclu- 
sion in the ReEcorp report of a survey 
made by the National Opinion Research 
Center on this all-important question 
and which demonstrates the fact that 
public sentiment is overwhelmingly in 
favor of immediate action on the part of 
Congress to enable our servicemen to 
exercise the franchise: 


STATEMENT ISSUED BY GROUP OF NATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS ON THE QUESTION OF SOLDIER 
VOTING 
We, the representatives of undersigned or- 

ganizations, wish to take a firm stand in 

favor of the soldier vote. We will back and 
work for legislation which guarantees our 
fighting forces a simple, uniform Federal 
ballot. We insist upon a Federal ballot, be- 
cause it is obvious that this is the only 
method by which our service men and women 
are going to be able to cast effective votes 
in the crucial 1944 elections. It is our con- 
viction that the issues of constitutionality 
and States’ rights which have been raised 
against the Federal ballot for soldiers voting 
in Federal elections are misleading issues. 

The American people have a strongly felt 

moral obligation to those who are fighting 

for them. Of prime importance is the moral 
obligation to guarantee our soldiers and sail- 
ors the right of the ballot. 

The following organizations concurred: 
Railway Labor Executives Association; Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engi- 
neers; Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen; 
Brotherhood of Railway Conductors; Meth- 
odist Women's Division; Women’s Trade 
Union League; Women's Auxiliaries of C. 
I. O.; National Council of Negro Women; 
The Farmers’ Union; The Lawyers’ Guild; 
American Federation of Labor; International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers; International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists; Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees Alliance; Regular Veterans Asso- 
ciation; Congress of Industrial Organizations; 
United Automoble Workers; United Elec- 
trical, Radio, and Machine Workers; United 
Steel Workers; C. I. O. Maritime Committee; 
International Union of Mine, Mill, and 
Smelter Workers; National Association for 
Advancement of Colored People. 

The following organizations sent observ- 
ers: National Catholic Welfare Conference; 
Disabled American Veterans of World War; 
National Grange. 


PUBLIC Favors BY 2 To 1 FEDERAL HANDLING OF 
SOLDIER VoTE—OVvERSEAS VOTING POSSIBLE, 
Say 3 our or 4 AMERICANS 
Denver, January 7, 1944.—By a preference 

of 2 to 1, the public favors Federal rather 
than State responsibility for soldier balloting 
in the elections next November, according 
to last-minute results of a Nation-wide spot- 
check survey by the National Opinion Re- 
search Center, University of Denver. 

More than 9 out of every 10 Americans in 
all walks of life believe that men and women 
in the armed forces should be able to vote 
in the coming Presidential election, and more 
than 7 out of 10 think that voting can be 
made possible for most men in the armed 
forces overseas and on shipboard. 

Of the questions National Opinion Re- 
search Center asked on the subject of the 
soldier vote, the most significant read: 

“Which one of these two plans, to give 
men and women in the armed forces a chance 
to yote in the coming Presidential election, do 
you prefer? 

Percent 

“1, To pass a Federal law providing for 

the Army and Navy to give ballots 
to all men and women over 21 in 
the armed forces 58 
“2. To have each State send ballots to 
men and women over 21 in the 
armed forces who will be eligible 
to vote under the laws of their 
(CCC 30 


d 100” 

When this same issue was presented in 

different words, the results were almost iden- 
tical: 

“Which do you think should be in charge 
of seeing that men overseas are given a 
chance to vote in the coming Presidential 
election, the Federal or the State Govern- 
ment? 

Percent 


%% — sas ee 100” 


Persons favoring Federal handling of the 
soldier vote stress the greater efficiency and 
uniformity obtainable under this method, 
and the fact that any matter concerning 
the armed forces is a Federal rather than a 
State responsibility. As one executive put 
it: “The Federal Government has the fa- 
cilities for unifying it. Otherwise there 
would be 48 different ways of handling it.” 

Those who favor State supervision of bal- 
loting say they fear that under Federal con- 
trol of soldier voting States’ rights would be 
ignored and State eligibility regulations dis- 
regarded. A Pennsylvania farmer feels that 
“the Federal Government has enough re- 
sponsibility. Each State has its own laws 
such as residential time of living in a said 
district and if taxes aren’t paid they can’t 
vote.” 

FIVE PERCENT THINK SOLDIERS SHOULD NOT VOTE 

Before asking the above questions, N. O. 
R. C. ascertained how people feel about sol- 
diers’ voting by asking: 

“Do you think that men and women over 
21 in the armed forces who are stationed 
outside of this country should be able to 
vote in the Presidential election next No- 
vember, or don't you think they should? 


Percent 
9 


The main reasons given by those against 
soldiers’ voting is that they won't know the 
men who are running” or that “they cannot 
be reached.” 

The 95 percent who either think the armed 
forces overseas should vote or are undecided 
were asked this direct question: 

“Do you think it can be made possible for 
most men in the armed forces overseas and 
on ships to vote in the Presidential election 
next November? 

Percent 


77... . 95” 


Thus it would seem that if the majority 
of the American people had their way all 
service men and women would be given an 
opportunity to vote in the coming Presiden- 
tial election and the Federal Government 
would shoulder the responsibility for seeing 
that it is done. 

This scientific survey by the National Opin- 
ion Research Center sampled a typical-minia- 
ture of the population of the United States, 
with the proper proportion, in each geograph- 
ical section, of rich and poor, young and old, 
men and women, Democrats, Republicans, 
and nonvoters. 

The National Opinion Research Center is 
an opinion-finding organization, As such, 
it simply reports the results of national sur- 
veys made by its personally trained staff of 
over 200 interviewers throughout the United 
States. The center is an academic institu- 
tion working under a grant from the Field 
Foundation and the University of Denver. 

A spot-check survey is conducted by the 
center's regular personally trained interview- 
ing staff throughout the United States. It 
consists, however, of fewer interviews than 
N. O. R. C.'s regular surveys. This survey 
includes 478 interviews. Statistically these 
are sufficient to be within 6-percent correct, 
99 times in 100, on all questions reported in 
this release. 


Letter to My Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 13, 1944 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter written by me recently to 
my constituents: 


Dear Frienps: Every American should 
know all about his flag. Therefore, I am 
sending you the United States Marine Corps 
Flag Book which I hope will be of interest. 

I firmly believe Old Glory is the most 
beautiful significant emblem of freedom the 
world has ever known. 

The Stars and Stripes must wave forever 
unchanged over the land of the free and 
the home of the brave. To this end, I prom- 
ise you my constant effort in Washington. 

Remember also, that I am able to help 
you with a lot of problems these dark days. 
Is your boy in the service well? Have you 
heard from your husband lately? 

Have you received allotments yet for you 
and your children? Their daddy will fight 
harder if he knows they are taken care of. 
Your little ones must eat. 


Al55. 
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Write me any time, Let me know what I 
can do to lift the heavy burdens you carry 
on your shoulders and in your hearts. 

Hoping for early victory and wishing you 
the best, I remain, 

Your Congressman, 
EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, 


Address Before Republican National 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 13, 1944 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following address 
delivered by me before the Republican 
National Committee on January 10, 1944: 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Republican 
National Committee, State chairmen and 
vice chairman, fellow Republicans, and 
friends of the radio audience, I stand humbly 
before you tonight as successor to Congress- 
man J. William Ditter in the chairmanship 
of the National Republican Congressional 
Committee. In the tragic death of Bill Ditter 
the party and the Nation lost an upright 
gentleman, a sagacious leader, and a great 
patriot. I pledge you that, so far as in me 
lies, I will carry on the task which he ad- 
vanced with such distinction and success. 

It will be my specific task to elect Repub- 
lican Congressmen in 1944, I am charged 
with the duty of increasing the number of 
Republican Congressmen from the present 
robust 208 to a point where we will have an 
imposing majority. It is my duty to search 
for facts, not to encourage with baseless op- 
timism. So when I say to you tonight that 
after the elections of 1944 we shall have a 
Republican House of Representatives I am 
telling you only what competent study of our 
national situation has convinced me is the 
fact. 

In the years of New Deal dominance Con- 
gress sank to its lowest point in the estima- 
tion of the American people. It ceased to be 
an independent legislative body and became 
a mere “rubber stamp” in the hands of the 
President and his untrustworthy advisers. 
Congress ceased to represent the people of 
the United States. It became a mere sub- 
servient, enacting committee for the New 
Deal administration. 

Seated in the House were only 89 Repub- 
licans, fighting valiantly but vainly. Today 
there are 208 Republicans in the House, and 
a sturdy and capable company of United 
States Senators, fighting just as valiantly, 
but no longer fighting a hopeless battle. I 
am proud of our Republicans in Congress 
even as the country is justifiably proud of 
them. Congress has reestablished itself in 
the trust of the American people. Joined 
with a few real Democrats, the Republican 
leadership in Congress has been independ- 
ent, vigorous, constructive. It has erected 
itself as a strong rampart between the free- 
mian, the free American, and those who would 
make him the mere subject of a state, bur- 
dened by bureaucracy and punished by reck- 
less prodigality—a state which would no 
Jonger be the Republic of our forefathers, a 
state which would be something new and 
strange, a welter of regimentation, totali- 
‘tarianism, dictatorship, and spurious social- 


ism, Between the American people and this 
unholy intention your Republicans in Con- 
gress have stood firm and determined. They 
have given you a preview of the kind of gov- 
ernment you may expect when Republican 
leadership has been established from top to 
bottom. 

I say to you that America may well be 
proud of its Congress, reborn and reestab- 
lished under decent, able, courageous Repub- 
lican leadership. 

But it is not enough to win the House of 
Representatives. It is not enough to win the 
Senate. This country cannot move forward 
into an enlightened, secure future until we 
have gone to the very root of the matter 
and shall have moved the New Deal with 
all its Palace Guard out of the White House, 
and have installed in the people’s mansion 
a man, a Republican, whose voice shall be 
the voice of the people, whose will shall be 
the will of the pecple, and whose administra- 
tion shall be carried out inside the frame- 
work of the Constitution, not outside the 
Constitution as though it were some un- 
necessary fence hampering his personal am- 
bitions and whims. 

Only when the occupant of the White 
House shall once more be such a man can 
this country lift up its back-breaking burdens 
and face the future with reasonable con- 
fidence that it can win through this welter 
of danger, debt, oppression, uncertainty, and 
incompetence to the solid ground of a safe, 
secure, and serene future. 

First, before any other consideration of 
any nature, we must enter the approaching 
political campaign with cold, grim determina- 
tion to win this war, and to win it quickly. 
We must demonstrate to the people of Amer- 
ica that the minute to change horses in the 
middle of a stream is that moment when 
the new horse can cross the stream more 
quickly, more efficiently, and without spilling 
its burden, 

I believe with all my heart and mind that 
a Republican success next November will 
result in such an acceleration of our war 
effort, abroad and at home, that victory, the 
thing for which we all yearn, will be brought 
nearer to us by months if not by years. 

The making of war is a matter best left 
to men who have been trained in the art of 
war On the military fronts, we have been 
making war splendidly. We have, with 
miraculous speed and under the ablest mili- 
tary leadership in all history, brought our 
Army, our Navy, our Air Forces to a point of 
efficiency where they are the wonder of the 
world. The Republican Party, the Repub- 
lican Congress, the Republican President, 
would see to it that this great leadership 
would neither be hampered nor altered. 
George Marshall is an American general, not 
the general of any political party. General 
Eisenhower is an American general, not a 
party general. MacArthur belongs to every 
American. Our admirals, King and Halsey, 
were trained and put there by the Nation 
and belong to the Nation. The Republican 
Party guarantees to the country that these 
irreplaceable men shall continue; that the 
war shall be fought under their skill and 
under their command. This is a matter above 
and beyond all politics. 

But the Republican Party guarantees more 
than that. It guarantees that these military 
leaders shall receive from the home front 
such support and aid as they never have had 
before—such support and aid as could never 
be given them, and has not been given them, 
by a New Deal, ridden by bureaucracy, honey- 
combed with incompetence, made inefficient 
by swarms of social termites who see in the 
war only an opportunity to advance the day 
when their impractical notions, their alien 
intentions, shall be made the law of the 
land. The Republican Party will see to it 
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that this war is fought as a military and not 
as a political campaign. 

It will bring to bear the full productive 
genius of our people. It will foster decent 
industry instead of hamstringing it. It 
will give every man, every machine, every 
factory a chance to do his or its share. It 
will see to it that every laborer, every artisan, 
every farmer, every miner, every manufac- 
turer, not only does his share, but receives 
his share in decent, reasonable, proper, and 
just consideration. 

What every mother, every father, every 
wife, every child desires is a quick, an over- 
whelming victory over our enemies, and to 
get our boys back home as quickly as pos- 
sible. It shall and will be the foremost 
purpose of the Republican Party to give them 
their heart’s desire. 

In this war America has made, is making, 
and will continue to make the greatest in- 
vestment in all history. It is investing mil- 
lions of its sons and billions of its dollars, 
It is investing its comfort and convenience, 
It is investing everything, ponderable and 
imponderable, that it possesses. 

It is only right that the American people 
should realize on their investment. We pro- 
pose to assure this realization. 

The American people do not want a profit 
in lands to be conquered; they do not want 
a profit in spheres of influence, or in peoples 
to be exploited. They do want and will in- 
sist upon having a profit paid in the coin of 
lasting peace, in opportunity for each man 
to work out his own destiny under a free, 
republican form of government. They will 
insist that the things that forced America 
into this war shall not arise again. The re- 
turn the American people demand upon their 
investment is that America shall again be- 
come American, shall continue, so long as 
time shall endure, to be American, the land 
of opportunity, the land of free enterprise, 
the land of individual initiative and econ- 
omy. The return Americans demand is that 
once more they shall be free and independent 
with a future before them to use as their 
several abilities and qualifications-shall make 
possible. 

We have patriotically submitted to ration- 
ing, to regulations, to necessary, and even 
unnecessary regimentation. We will gladly 
submit to any device that will advance vic- 
tory by a day. But we submit to this only 
that we may conquer a foreign enemy. 

When peace shall come there must be 
assurance that the precious freedoms and 
rights that we have surrendered shall be re- 
turned to us. We must be given back our 
liberty. We must be freed of annoyances, 
of invasions of our privacy, of restrictions 
which cramp and hamper our lives. We 
must be relieved of spying and coercion, we 
must be allowed to work, to invest and to 
save without making out a bureaucratic 
blank for every move we make, every ob- 
ject we buy or sell, every breath we draw. 
We must again be permitted to run our 
grocery stores, our meat markets, our 
farms, our little enterprises and our big en- 
terprises from which we hope to draw a 
decent living and a reasonable security. 
There must be an end to snooping into our 
ice boxes, We must have for recreation the 
hours we now spend in filling out forms. 
We must again live as God meant us to live 
and not as some bureaucrat in Washington 
thinks he would like us to live. 

That is what the Republican Party means 
to you. The instant a restriction becomes 
unnecessary we will abolish it. The mo- 
ment a right or a liberty can be returned to 
you, it shall be returned. 

This is the solemn pledge of the Republi- 
can Party to every citizen: You shall again 
be free, living in a free country. This war 
shall not be used to deprive any man or 
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woman, permanently, of any right or privilege 
or freedom that properly should be his. 

These things the Republican Party does 
not promise without giving you clear evi- 
dence of its intention and its ability. I have 
spoken of the accomplishments of Republi- 
cans in Congress, 

Today we have 26 Governors of 26 of our 
sovereign States. We can do no better by 
way of guaranty of the future than to point 
to definite accomplishments in the recent 
past. In 26 States Republican administra- 
tions have established high records of effi- 
ciency, economy, statesmanship. These have 
been Republican accomplishments, inspired 
by Republican ideals, made facts by Repub- 
lican efficiency. We have given proof of 
what we can do when entrusted with State 
governments. That is sure evidence of what 
we could do if entrusted with the National 
Government. 

In a few years we have accomplished much. 
We have proven our good faith. We have 
demonstrated young, liberal, forward-looking, 
and yet sound principles and practices of 
government. We have proven ourselves in 
Massachusetts, in Connecticut, in New York, 
in Pennsylvania, in Ohio, in Illinois, in Mich- 
igan, in Nebraska, in California, to mention 
but a fraction of the States where we have 
given proof. 

There are words in the Book which I will 
quote to you because they bear upon this 
point: 

“Thou hast been faithful over a few things, 
I will make thee ruler over many things.” 

It has been given to the Republican Party 
in recent years to be faithful over but a few 
things; increasingly has it been given the 
opportunity to be faithful over more things. 
In no instance has it failed. In every in- 
stance it has performed more than it has 
promised. 

Therefore I say to you tonight that upon 
its record of administration, of accomplish- 
ment alone, the Republican Party is entitled 
to your respect, your confidence, your trust— 
and your votes. 

The hope of a tranquil and secure, a happy 
and prosperous future for this land we love 
lies in the Republican Party. If you entrust 
it with the high duty of governing this land 
of ours it will not fail you. 


Violation of War Labor Disputes Act 
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HON. HOWARD W. SMITH 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 13, 1944 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following letter, 
written by me to the Attorney General of 
the United States: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 10, 1944. 
Hon. FRANCIS BIDDLE, 
Attorney General, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. ATTORNEY GENERAL: I desire to 
direct your personal attention to a flagrant 
violation of the criminal provisions of section 
9 of the War Labor Disputes Act, commonly 
known as the Conally-Smith Act. Philip 
Murray, president of the C. I. O., in an article 
in the February 1944, issue of the American 
Magazine, outlines the objectives of the so- 
called C. I. O. Political Action Committee. 
The article is entitled “Labor’s Political 
Aims,” which aims are clearly indicated in 


the article as designated to influence, if not 
control, the national elections in 1944. 

Philip Murray, president of the C. I. O. and 
author of the article, on page 28, makes this 
statement: The various C. I. O. unions have 
made an initial contribution of $700,000.” 

Section 9 of the Connally-Smith Act makes 
it unlawful for any labor organization to 
make a contribution in connection with any 
election at which Presidential and Vice Pres- 
idential electors, or a Senator or Representa- 
tive in, or a Delegate or Resident Commis- 
sioner to, Congress are to be voted for, and 
provides that an officer of any labor organiza- 
tion who consents to any contribution by the 
organization shall be fined not more than $1,- 
000 or imprisoned not more than 1 year or 
both. 

Mr. Murray is president of the C. I. O. 
The article is a defiant confession of the 
violation of the statute. 

A number of other officers of the union 
are named in the article as parties actually 
engaged in carrying on the unlawful enter- 
prise. 

I respectfully request that you present the 
whole matter to a Federal grand jury forth- 
with, with a view to the indictment and pros- 
ecution of those engaged in this conspiracy 
to control the national elections of 1944. 

Sincerely yours, 
Howarp W. SMITH. 


Protect Our Newspapers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 13, 1944 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial by 
H. B. Snyder, editor of the Gary Post- 
Tribune, Gary, Ind.: 

WHY CUT NEWSPRINT? 


Because of the reduction in the production 
of newsprint paper due to the war all news- 
papers have had to cut down the size of their 
publications. For many months the Post- 
Tribune has published fewer pages than has 
been its habit and now for this year a fur- 
ther reduction has been made in the allow- 
ance of paper. 

That means fewer pages of the Post- 
Tribune will be published in 1944 than in 
1943. Newspapers have looked at the facts 
and accepted the conditions set by them. 
However a new problem has entered the pic- 
ture and newspapers generally are wonder- 
ing whether some interest other than the 
Nation's good is the determining factor in the 
newsprint field. 

Last fall the Canadian paper mills esti- 
mated that during 1944 they could supply 
182,000 tons of newsprint monthly to Amer- 
ican customers (most of our newsprint is 
made in Canada). But on December 19 the 
Canadian suppliers announced that they 
would be able to furnish 200,000 tons a 
month, 

However, the very next day, December 20, 
the War Production Board announced that 
American newspapers would be held to the 
use of 182,000 tons, Anything over would be 
put in a stock pile, W. P. B. said. But the 
stock pile idea was quickly given up when it 
was shown that newsprint could not be stock 
piled because of the numerous sizes of the 
rolls, the inadequate storage facilities, and 
the extra shipping involved. 
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Then the W. P. B. changed its tune and 
said the additional 18,000 tons a month 
would be used for war purposes. But the 
Associated Press was told in Montreal that 
paper for war purposes is made of chemical 
pulp and that ground wood pulp, the raw 
material of newsprint, could not be used. 

But that isn’t all the story. Standard 
newsprint, weighing 32 pounds, enters the 
country free of duty. Congress made the law, 
but the Treasury set the standard. But it 
has been determined recently that 30-pound 
newsprint and possibly 28 pound will run 
on the newspaper presses and turn out a 
readable journal. 

By cutting down the weight of the paper 
more of it could be turned out with the pulp 
available but the Treasury refuses to change 
the standard. Newspapermen want to know 
why. The feeling is developing that some- 
one in authority in Washington is trying to 
make the publication of newspapers as difi- 
cult as possible. 

It is more likely that some small-sized bu- 
reaucrat is showing his authority. But 
whatever the reason the standard should be 
changed and the newspapers should be per- 
mitted to use whatever newsprint can be 
manufactured. There would be no sense in 
any other decision. 


Transoceanic Air Lines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD J. WELCH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 13, 1944 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, the posi- 
tion taken by aeronautical interests in 
friendly maritime nations toward the 
operation of air lines by their interna- 
tional shipping interests are of particu- 
ae interest to Congress at the present 

me, ‘a 

The Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce has favorably reported 
H. R. 3420 which would freeze existing 
law so as to continue the severe handi- 
cap this places upon our own merchant 
marine through the interpretations 
which have heretofore been placed on 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. This 
bill -nust be amended so as to eliminate 
that handicap, 

Under the permission which has been 
granted to me to extend and revise my 
remarks, I include therein the follow- 
ing editorial which recently appeared in 
a British magazine, and I call the atten- 
tion of Members of Congress to the un- 
selfish attitude being taken by aviation 
interests of Great Britain in this matter. 
After pointing out that five leading ship- 
ping companies of Great Britain have 
combined their interests and applied for 
“consents and permits” to operate air 
lines between the United Kingdom, the 
Continent and South America, Flight, 
which represents itself as the “First Aero 
Weekly in the World,” and which is pub- 
lished in London, England, goes on to 
editorialize in the following language: 

Nor need there be any suspicion that the 
shipping companies want to control air trans- 
port for the purpose of killing a possible 


rival. They stand to gain much by using it 
as an ally. Heavy cargoes will always go by 
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sea, for speed seldom matters much in their 
case and cheapness of transport does. For 
passengers in a hurry, mails, and other 
urgent matter the transport of the future 
is undoubtedly by air. The vast, speedy 
liners of the past were a tremendous drain 
on the resources of the companies. Air- 
craft are 10 times as fast as any ship, and 
now offer quite as much comfort and lux- 
ury as is necessary. The future should lie 
with large, fast aircraft and steamers of 
moderate speed. 

Yet one more advantage can be seen in 
the participation of shipping companies in 
air transport. Those companies may not as 
yet understand all about aircraft, but they 
can buy that knowledge. What they do 
understand is traffic, and how to make it 
pay. They have ample resources of Capital, 
and great experience of transport as a sub- 
ject, which some air-line operators have not 
always had. In fact, an alliance between 
aircraft and ships is a thing to be cordially 
welcomed by all who have the interests of 
air transport at heart, 


Telegram of the President of the National 
Committee of Americans of Polish 
Descent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. J. MONKIEWICZ 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 13, 1944 


Mr. MONKIEWICZ. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following telegram 
to the President of the United States: 


New Tonk, N. Y., January 6, 1944. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
The White House, Washington, D. O.: 

At this fateful moment when Soviet troops 
are crossing the borders of allied Poland with- 
out offering a guaranty of her territorial in- 
tegrity, I consider it my duty to declare that 
at this very moment the truthfulness of the 
Atlantic Charter is being verified. The At- 
lantic Charter affirmed that the United States 
will not recognize acts of violence. The At- 
lantic Charter was born of noble traditions 
established by many. Presidents of our coun- 
try, who strove to base international relations 
on morality. These traditions were gloriously 
maintained by you, Mr. President, when you 
signed on December 21, 1936, the Inter- 
American Declaration committing yourself 
and your successors to the principle that ter- 
ritorial changes effected through violence 
shall not be recognized in the Western Hemi- 

. The extension of this principle 
through the Atlantic Charter, of which you 
are the coauthor, to embrace the whole world 
constituted an appeal to the peoples of 
Europe to continue resisting Germany and a 
pledge that their blood shall not have been 
shed in vain. Poland trustingly shed her 
blood most profusely. American acquies- 
cence, in face of Soviet Russia’s official con- 
firmation of her decision to keep her share 
of the loot grabbed with Hitler, may be in- 
terpreted by the people of Europe and the 
Western Hemisphere as a sign of approval 
and coresponsibility of and for the acts of 
violence directed by Soviet dictatorship 
against Poland, the first member of the 
United Nations. 

Yours most respectfully, 

MAXIMILIAN F. WEGRZYNEK, 
President, National Committee 
of Americans of Polish Descent. 
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The Soldiers’ Vote Bill—National Law- 
pers Guild Supports the Lucas Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 13, 1944 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orb, I include the following letter which 
I have received from the National Law- 
yers Guild: 


NATIONAL LAWYERS GUILD, 
New York, N. Y. January 7, 1944. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: The issue primary to 
the soldiers’ vote discussion is stated in the 
following words of Senator Green (CoNGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, Nov. 22, 1943, p. 9790): “Basic 
to the institution of democracy is the right 
of qualified voters to participate in the elec- 
tion of their representatives to the Congress 
of the United States and in the election of 
their President and Vice President. The men 
and women who are most intimately en- 
gaged in this struggle should have an oppor- 
tunity to exercise the right to vote which 
they are fighting to preserve. As individuals 
they deserve this opportunity. As a group, 
they constitute such a large part of the elec- 
torate that any national election in which 
they did not participate could hardly be 
called representative.” 

The objections which have been urged to 
the Lucas bill, are, in truth, directed to this 
issue. Although these objections take devi- 
ous forms, being couched in terms of States’ 
rights, it is now’clear that they are intended 
to accomplish the result of disfranchising up- 
ward of 10,000,000 voters in the armed 
forces. It would be error not to understand 
this, and to suppose that the opposition does 
not consciously intend that disfranchise- 
ment. Examination of the reasons variously 
urged against the soldiers’ vote bill will dem- 
onstrate their insubstantiality. 

In 1942 the Congress overwhelmingly passed 
Public Law 712, Seventy-seventh Congress 
(in the House the vote was 248-53, and in 
the Senate only 5 votes were counted against 
it). Section 2 of that law provided “no per- 
son in military service in time of war shall 
be required as a condition of voting in any 
election for President, Vice President, electors 
for President or Vice President, or for Sena- 
tors or Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, to pay any poll tax or other tax, or 
make any other payment to any State or 
political subdivision thereof.” It provided as 
well that the requirements of registration 
should be dispensed with. 

In practice this law was found so cumber- 
some of administration that only 28,000 votes 
of millions eligible were cast under it. Ac- 
cordingly the Senate Committee on Privileges 
and Elections undertook extensive revisions; 
it was finally determined that a new law 
should be drafted. It may be observed that 
the only formidable issue raised in debate was 
concerned with the features of the bill which 
were and are already law. This point is 
vividly realized in reading the splendid state- 
ment by Senator Grass, of Virginia, issued 
on December 12. Precisely the same argu- 
ments which did not persuade the Congress 
last year found force in the current debate 
to defeat the bill in the Senate. 

The principle most strongly relied upon was 
the alleged unconstitutionality of Federal in- 
terference with the prerogative of the States 
to determine the qualifications of voters. It 
should be observed that the proposed law 
does not affect age and residence require- 
ments. The only respect in which the ques- 
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tion arises is as to the requirements of regis- 
tration and payment of poll taxes which, as 
has been observed, are already law. 

The constitutional issue can be faced 
frankly. The proposed Lucas legislation is 
constitutional. Congress has not been 
troubled by such doubts in numerous other 
situations strictly analogous to this phase of 
the status of soldiers and sailors. Thus, the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act, 1940 
(54 Stat. 1178; 50 U. S. C., sec. 51, App.), 
undertakes to protect them in ‘the following 
ways: 

1. Court action against them may be stayed 
until the completion of military service. 

2. Statutes of limitations are tolled during 
military service. 

3. Evictions of their families are prohibited. 

4. Installment contracts into which they 
have entered are not to be treated as breached. 

6. Mortgages upon their property may not 
be foreclosed. 

6. Sale of their property to satisfy tax as- 
sessments is forbidden. 

No serious challenge has been leveled 
against any of these provisions. And there 
is no basis for serious challenge of a fed- 
erally administered soldiers and sailors’ vote 
law. The Constitution expressly grants to 
the Congress power to regulate the time, 
place, and manner of holding elections for 
Senators and Representatives (art. I, sec. 4). 
The Lucas bill undertakes no more than that 
specifically assigned function. It specifies 
the time, place, and manner in which mem- 
bers of the armed forces, obliged to take arms 
against world fascism, may cast their ballots. 
Note may be taken of the amendment ac- 
cepted in the Senate by proponents of the bill 
under which the ballot commission, to be 
composed of two members from each of the 
major parties, was made a purely ministerial 
body, with no duty other than to collect the 
votes and transmit them, unopened, to the 
local precincts in each State to be counted 
by local State officers. 

The real States’ rights argument is not 
directed against the new provisions of the 
bill; it is directed against the law already 
in existence, the sections which exempt sol- 
diers from payment of the poll tax. 

The States’ rights attack is not founded in 
law or in good faith. The congressional oppo- 
nents of the Lucas measure have two pur- 
poses in attempting to defeat the measure: 
(1) To preserve the privileged basis of voting 
in the South, and (2) cutting down the body 
of voters in the 1944 Presidential election. 
There is in truth, whether tacitly or by agree- 
ment, an unholy alliance between northern 
Republican and southern Democratic reac- 
tion seeking to employ the instrumentality 
of deprivation of suffrage as a method to 
destroy national unity. 

Examination of the strong practical rea- 
sons which require Federal intervention to 
supply the mere mechanics of the vote for 
members of the armed forces will show how 
this unholy alliance expects to accomplish 
its purpose. 

Senator Austin said, during the course of 
debate (CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, p. 9817, 
Nov. 22, 1943): “We canvassed other ways, 
such as State legislation; that is, by having 
each State provide its own system; but that 
was found to be utterly futile. It would be 
necessary to have a session of the legislature 
of every State of the Union to enact such 
legislation, and then to consider reaching 
all the boys. They are not, as they used to 
be, gathered together in regiments by States. 
The famous Vermont regiment of former 
wars could be easily reached. Anyone in the 
State of Vermont Knew where that regiment 
was all the time. In the old days ballots 
could haye been delivered to that regiment 
for marking and casting. It cannot be done 
now. Our boys are scattered all over the 
world in all arms of the service. In the ad- 
ministration of 48 different laws we would 
have the greatest confusion in the world and 
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meet with utter futility. As a matter of fact, 
under the law as it is today—a statute which 
we ourselves enacted—only 28,000 votes out 
of millions were collected.” This point was 
strongly emphasized by the statement of the 
Army given to the Senate committee: 

“From an overseas point in the North 
African area to Springfield, III., 6 days by 
plane. 

“From an overseas point in a European 
theater to Springfield, III., 11 days. 

“From an overseas point in the Pacific 
theater to Springfield, III., 13 days. 

“From an overseas point in the Far Bast 
area to Springfield, Al., 16 days. 

“It is to be remembered, however, that the 
State absentee balloting procedure involves 
at least 3 carriages for each serviceman and 
in 14 States apparently 5 carriages. Thus the 
table becomes— 

“Overseas point in North America area, 22 
days. 

“European theater, 37 days. 

“Pacific theater, 43 days. 

“Far East area, 52 days. 

“In such States as require the use of a 
particular type of application form, and 
hence, five carriages, the times stated would 
be increased by at least 40 percent.” 

Reliance on State procedure contemplated 
by the Senate bill finally passed would mean, 
in effect, that the overwhelming majority of 
soldiers out of the country would not be able 
to vote. Difficult though it may be to draft 
a bill to permit soldiers and sailors to vote 
when away from home, the task must be ac- 
complished. As Senator Lucas observed on 
November 29 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 
10064): “We cannot take a chance on dis- 
franchising 6,000,000 men in the most im- 
portant election this country has held since 
the days of Abraham Lincoln.” To which 
may be added the words of Senator AUSTIN 
on November 22 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
p. 9816): “In my opinion there is a bind- 
ing obligation on me to extend to the soldier 
on the battle front the opportunity to exer- 
cise the vote for which he is giving his 
blood.” 

Respectfully yours, 
Ropert W. KENNY, 
President. 
MARTIN POPPER, 
National Executive Secretary. 


Government War-Contract Terminations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 13, 1944 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following recommen- 
dations of the Government War Contract 
Termination Committee and the board 
of directors of the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce on Government war-contract 
terminations: 


1. The departments and agencies of the 
Government should be granted legislative 
authority to negotiate settlement of all 
claims arising from termination of war con- 
tracts and subcontracts where such termina- 
tion is for the convenience of. the Govern- 
ment, with specific authority, in the interest 
of over-all settlement, for delegation of ne- 
gotiation by one or more departments to the 
department primarily concerned, 


Specifie additional legislative authority 
should be herein granted (a) empowering 
contracting officers to amend all contracts 
now outstanding; first, to incorporate a uni- 
form termination clause and termination 
procedure uniform to all the departments, 
as adopted by cooperative action of all the 
departments and second, to eliminate pro- 
visions of Government contracts which 
grant to the contracting officer or to any 
other department of the Government the 
right to finally determine as final arbiter any 
facts which may be in dispute between the 
Government and any contractor, to the end 
that such disputes may be arbitrated, or 
(failing arbitration) so that the contractor or 
the Government shall have ready access to 
the courts to determine on appeal the equi- 
table rights of both parties under such con- 
tracts, whether they are incident to per- 
formance, breach, or termination. (b) Such 
legislation should specifically authorize rec- 
ognition as a part of the cost of termination 
of Government contracts of the amounts of 
dismissal wages certified by contractors and 
subcontractors in settlement of claims where 
dismissal is certified to have been occasioned 
by such termination. Such dismissal wage 
should be limited in amount to not exceeding 
4 weeks’ straight-time pay, the same to be 
not in addition to but adjusted on account of 
any dismissal pay or pay in lieu of notice re- 
quired by the terms of preexisting labor con- 
tracts or by the terms of State law. (c) Ap- 
peal from decision of the settlement officer 
should be granted to the district courts or 
to the Court of Claims. (d) Government 
agencies and contracting officers should be 
authorized to refer to arbitration disputes 
which arise out of contracts or their settle- 
ment after cancelation, by amendment to the 
United States Arbitration Act or similar leg- 
islation. 

2. The departments of the Government 
should have clear and statutory authority to 
use existing and new appropriations for the 
purpose of making final settlements and ad- 
vance payments in connection with the termi- 
nation of contracts. Subject to a prelimi- 
nary review for a period of 30 days or such 
other period as may be prescribed in the con- 
tract, the legislation should require payment 
of 75 percent of the prime contractor’s claim 
as certified and verified by him, including 75 
percent of claims of subcontractors sub- 
mitted through the contractor; and such 
advance payments to contractors and for 
subcontractors should be authorized in an 
amount not exceeding 90 percent. In the 
case of disagreement between prime con- 
tractors and subcontractors, the depart- 
ments should be authorized to make set- 
tlements excluding such disputed claims 
and to assume the liability of the contractor 
in connection therewith. The committee 
approves proposals contained in proposed 
legislation now pending that excess advance 
payments over amounts finally determined 
to be due should be treated as loans, re- 
payable with 6 percent interest, except that 
prime contractors should not be held finan- 
cially responsible for advances made by them 
to subcontractors: 

3. While all emphasis should be placed 
upon rapid settlement and prompt advance 
‘and partial payments, the committee is con- 
vinced that as a safeguard against undue 
delay in settlements, statutory authcrity 
should be granted to the War Department, the 
Navy Department and the Maritime Commis- 
sion, and other departments of the Govern- 
ment to guarantee loans by financing in- 
stitutions to prime contractors and subcon- 
tractors for a percentage up to 100 percent of 
amounts claimed to be due over and above 
or in addition to advance or partial payments, 
such guaranties to be executed by the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks, as fiscal agent of the 
United States, acting for the services, gen- 
erally in the same manner and under the 
same procedure as is now followed under 
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Executive Order 9112, and Regulation V of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

4. The contracting cfficers negotiating set- 
tlements should not be held liable for ex- 
cessive advance payments or settlements, in 
the absence of fraud or collusion. Govern- 
ment officers charged with the responsibility 
of negotiating settlements upon termination 
should be freed from the present require- 
ment of laws, regulations, and contract pro- 
visions which prohibit the determination of 
& just and equitable settlement if the same 
be at variance with strict provisions of con- 
tract or regulation or involve the settlement 
of technical legal rights. 

5. Finai settlements negotiated by the con- 
tracting officer should be final and conclusive 
except for fraud. Review by the Comptroller 
General should be limited to the following: 
Review for fraud; the legal authority of the 
contracting officer to make the settlement in 
accordance with law; and the adequacy of 
available appropriated funds. 

6. In order to protect the Government and 
the public from abuse of the powers herein- 
above recommended, penalties for fraud or 
collusion in the assertion of claims or in 
overpayment of any contractor should be 
clarified and sharpened, both as against the 
guilty officer and the contractor, including 
triple penalty for overpayments fraudulently 
obtained, 


Mustering-Out Pay for Servicemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL A. WEISS 


OF FENNSYLVANIA - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 13, 1944 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, it is incum- 
bent upon this Congress to enact legis- 
lation granting adequate mustering-out 
pay to discharged servicemen of World 
War No. 2. In the Seventy-seventh 
Congress and again in this Congress, I 
introduced H. R. 1701 which provides for 
mustering-out pay of $100 per month 
for 12 months following discharge and 
which also provides social-security bene- 
fits to all discharged servicemen. H. R. 
1701 is sound in principle and should be 
adopted; or, if not H. R. 1701, a similar 
measure carrying out its sound princi- 
ples. There should be no delay in enact- 
ing mustering-out legislation for our 
servicemen, and the responsibility rests 
with this Congress. 

I wish to include as part of my remarks 
several telegrams I received from com- 
manders and leaders of the American 
Legion and Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
Allegheny County, Pa., which clearly set 
forth their support of mustering-out leg- 
islation: 

PITTSBURGH, PA., January 6, 1944. 
Hon. SAMUEL A. WEISS, 
Member of Congress: 

Please give your immediate support to the 
veterans’ legislation now before Congress, es- 
pecially the mustering-out pay for these men. 
This legislation is much needed and cannot 
be passed too quickly. 

SALVATORE CANCELIERE, 

Past County Commander and Chair- 
man of the National Defense 
Committee, Department of Penn- 
sylvania American Legion. 
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PrirrspurcH, PA., January 6, 1944. 
Hon. SAMUEL A, WEISS, 
Member of Congress: 

I urge you to act immediately to help our 
honorably discharged veterans of this war. 
They deserve this help. Please support the 
legislation in their behalf, especially muster- 
ing-out pay equal to a year’s Army pay. This 
is a good way to thank them for their service 
to our country. 

EARL SEITZ, 
State Commander, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. 


— 


PITTSBURGH, PA., January 6, 1944. 
Hon. Congressman SAMUEL A. WEISS, 
House Office Building: 
In line with the policy of our State and 
national organizations, I urge you to give 
your immediate support to the legislation 
now before you dealing with adequate mus- 
tering-out pay for honorably discharged vet- 
erans of this war. 
JoHN G. RAINEY, Sr., 
National Vice Commander, Disabled 
American Veterans, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., January 6, 1944. 
Hon. SAMUEL A. WEISS, 
Member of Congress: 

As Americanism chairman, American Le- 
gion, Allegheny County, I urge you to sup- 
port all veterans’ legislation, particularly 
mustering-out pay for honorably discharged 
veterans. 

JOHN H. SHENKEL, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., January 6, 1944. 
Hon. SAMUEL A. WEISS, 
Member of Congress: 

America’s discharged veterans need your 
help. I urge you to support all legislation 
in their behalf, particularly adequate mus- 
tering-out pay for these men. Our national 
and State legislative committees have gone 
on record in favor of this legislation, and I 
cannot emphasize too much its need. 

JAMES E. REILLY, 
Allegheny County Council, 
Disabled American Veterans, 


PITTSBURGH, PA., January 6, 1944. 
Hon. SAMUEL A. WEISS, 
Member of Congress: 

America’s discharged veterans of this war 
deserve a better deal from the Government 
they served than they have been receiving. 
I urge you to support in their behalf mus- 
tering-out pay equal to at least a year of 
Army pay. This legislation needs your im- 
mediate attention. 

Dr. WILLIAM A. KNOER, 
Allegheny County Council, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Pittsburgh. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., January 6, 1944. 
Hon. SAMUEL A. WEISS, 
Member of Congress: 

I urge you to support the legislation neces- 
sary to rehabilitate America’s honorably dis- 
charged veterans of this war. These men 
need all the help they can get. They deserve 
this help in recognition of their service to 
our country. Particularly I urge you to sup- 
port adequate mustering-out pay for these 
men. 

CHARLES R. HALEY, 

Past County Commander and Chair- 
man of the Service Bureau Com- 
mittee, Allegheny County Council, 
Veterans oj Foreign Wars. 


The F. E. P. C. Is Put on a Hot Spot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 13, 1944 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing the following article by John Cham- 
berlain, which appeared in the Phila- 
delphia Record of January 9, 1944: 


TRE F. E. P. C. Is Pur on a Hot SPOT 
(By John Chamberlain) 


Malcolm Ross, now head of the F. E. P. C. 
(Fair Employment Practices Committee), is 
on & hot spot. 

Under President Roosevelt’s Executive Or- 
der No. 8802, his organization has the author- 
ity to hold hearings and to point out an em- 
ployer’s and a labor union’s duty to eliminate 
discrimination in regard to hire, tenure, 
terms or conditions of employment or union 
membership because of race, creed, color or 
national origin.” But Executive Order No. 
8802 may or may not be construed in law to 
imply sanctions, the use of the police power 
and the courts to make the elimination of 
discrimination a reality. Lacking the power 
to summon the police, the F. E. P. C. can be 
ignored south of the Mason and Dixon’s line 
and even north of it. 

The legal twilight zone in which Mr. Roose- 
velt and his colleagues operate protects 
southeastern railroads and unions in their 
contractual agreement to keep nonpromo- 
table—i. e., Negro—men from handling the 
better railroad jobs. 

In the South, when locomotive firing and 
stoking were hot, dirty, back-breaking jobs, 
the railroad firemen were Negroes and no- 
body cared. But recently an automatic 
stoker and the use of the Diesel engine have 
combined to make firing a cleaner, far more 
pleasant introduction to the career of rail- 
roading. Accordingly, the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers and the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen have 
made very unbrotherly agreements with the 
southeastern carriers to nail down the better 
firing and stoking jobs for members of the 
white race, 

By the terms of a 1941 contract, only 
promotable, i. e., white men, can be em- 
ployed on locomotives with mechanical 
stokers or Diesel engines. The Negroes have 
been Jim-Crowed back to the old hand- 
stoked locomotives on the jerkwater runs, 

What can the F. E. P. C. do about this? It 
has already certified its charges of bias to 
the President. But as the law stands, what 
can Roosevelt do to back up his committee? 
Under the United States Constitution no one 
can be deprived of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law. For all practical 
purposes, if a Negro is refused a job it may 
result in deprivation of liberty or even life. 
But legally a court could argue that an em- 
ployer has the right to hire whomsoever he 
chooses. And a labor union, being a free as- 
sociation, has the legal right to limit its 
membership. 

Since it is extremely unlikely that a south- 
ern court would ever back up the claims of 
the F. E. P. C., how is Malcolm Ross to pro- 
ceed with his case? I do not know. The 
successful attempt to legislate jobs for 
Negroes would in effect establish a numerus 
clausus, if that is the correct Latin for the 
practice of guaranteeing so much work or so 
much space to so many people of a given race, 
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color, or sect, No doubt Negroes would be 
glad to get good jobs on any terms. But Jews 
have been kept out of great universities by 


-the tacit application of numerus clausus. 


Defining racial employment practice by 
legislation is a two-edged sword; it implies 
that one’s rights are limited by percentages, 
which is repugnant to the principles of both 
the Constitution and the Declaration of In- 
dependence. 

The proponents of giving the F. E. P. C. 
legal teeth would argue, of course, that they 
are only interested in creating opportunity 
and scope for sheer ability. But who is to be 
the judge of ability? If a court is to be the 
judge, it would reduce job hiring to a ques- 
tion of personalism that would be anti-Negro 
in any Community where the white judges are 
anti-Negro anyway. 

The question of the F. E. P. C. versus the 
southeastern railroads and the brotherhoods 
becomes a vicious circle no matter which end 
one starts from. But this does not mean 
that one should fold one’s hands and let 
Hitlerite prejudice take its course. If the 
railroad brotherhoods cannot be coerced in 
law, it is quite possible that they can be 
shamed into observing humane standards of 
conduct. 

Malcolm Ross has the power of publicity 
to draw upon. If he cannot persuade the 
Brotherhood of Firemen and Enginemen to 
cease discriminatory practices, why doesn’t 
he take his case to the labor movement as 
a whole? Or why not openly invite a 
Negro march on Washington of the sort pro- 
posed by A. Philip Randolph of the Pullman 
porters? 

Pressure from labor and the northern Ne- 
groes means pressure on Roosevelt, who 
knows where the yotes come from in crucial 
States. And pressure on the President might 
result in an effective personal appeal to 
southern Democrats, who can’t wholly de- 
sire to see their party commit hara-kiri next 
November, 

Somehow the cancer of racial bias has got 
to be cut out of the American body politic. 
It can't be legislated out, for men's hearts 
aren't changed by administrative orders that 
are nonenforceable in law. Only education, 
moral pressure, constant shaming by the in- 
vocation of public opinion, can do the neces- 
sary job of surgery. 

The creation of the F. E. P. C. has vastly 
improved the conditions of hiring in Detroit 
and other northern communities simply by 
putting the moral force of Government re- 
quest behind a public opinion that might 
otherwise be random or spasmcdic. Can't 
something be done to bring moral pressure 
to bear on the southern railway workers? 


After all, they are part of a national labor 
movement. 


Resolutions of Nebraska Farm Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 13, 1944 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska, Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Rxconn, I include 
some resolutions adopted by the Nebraska 
Farm Council at its meeting held Jan- - 
uary 4, 1944. The Nebraska Farm Coun- 
cil is represented by C. Y. Thompson, 
president of the Nebraska Farm Bureau 
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Federation; Chris Milius, president of the 
Nebraska Farmers Union; B. V. Holmes, 
master of the State grange; Ole Hansen, 
Equity Union of Nebraska. 

These resolutions represent the opin- 
ions of the great majority of the Ne- 
braska farmers on these several vital 
matters. I hope the resolutions are read 
and carefully considered by the Federal 
agencies dealing with these farm prob- 
lems. If the Federal agencies would 
accept the considered judgment and ad- 
vice of the farmers who are on the firing 
line and producing the needed food for 
America and the world, there would be 
less confusion and regulations in the pro- 
duction of food. 

The resolutions follow: 


Under conditions that now exist in the 
United States a subsidy paid to decrease the 
price of food to consumers is inflationary and 
not in the public interest. In proof of this 
statement the following facts are submitted: 

1. A rapid increase in a national debt is in- 
flationary. The national debt of the United 
States increased from $45,000,000,000 in De- 
cember 1940 to $165,000,000,000 in October 
1943. Every dollar paid out by the Federal 
Government as a subsidy to decrease the price 
of food increases the national debt by that 
amount. 

2. Students of money and credit are agreed 
that Government loans secured from banks 
are more inflationary than loans secured from 
individuals. Since more than two-fifths of 
the present debt is held by banks and the 
Government is selling as large a volume of 
bonds to private investors as it can, and de- 
pending on the banks to furnish the balance 
needed for war expenses, it follows that every 
dollar paid out as a subsidy must be borrowed 
from a bank. 

8. Because labor has had practically full 
employment at high wages, while about one- 
half of the productive capacity of the coun- 
try has been used to produce war materials, 
the supply of goods available for civilian use 
has not been large enough to meet demand. 
The national income for 1943 probably ex- 
ceeded $145,000,000,000. Taxes took about 
$21,000,000,000, leaving $124,000,000,000 in the 
hands of consumers. The value of consumer 
goods purchased apparently amounted to 
about $89,000,000,000. The balance of $35,- 
000,000,000 was available for savings. Part of 
this was invested in Liberty bonds and other 
forms of savings, but at least $15,000,000,000 
and probably as much as $20,000,000,000 is 
available for the purchase of goods. This is 
the inflationary gap that can readily cause 
higher prices. This inflationary gap is in- 
creased by the amount paid out by the Gov- 
ernment to decrease the price of food. 5 

4. A decrease in prices paid to agricultural 
producers will result in a decrease in produc- 
tion under existing conditions. The Bureau 
of the Census estimates that the farm pop- 
ulation decreased by over 3,000,000 between 
July 1, 1940, and January 1, 1943, not in- 
cluding members of the armed forces. The 
migration from farms to cities was the result 
of city industries being able to pay higher 
wages than farm operators were able to pay. 
The targe crops of 1942 and 1943 were pro- 
duced and harvested only because farm op- 
erators and their families worked 60, 70, and 
sometimes even 80 hours per week during the 
growing season. Probably more farm work 
was done by women and growing children in 
1943 than in any preceding year since the 
Civil War. Milk production has aiready 
shown a decrease. Any further decrease in 
the number of experienced farm workers will 
result in a decrease in the production of 
farm products. 
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5. The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
has estimated that factory hourly earnings 
in 1943 were 465 percent of factory hourly 
earnings in the years 1910-14. In spite of the 
decrease in the number of hours worked per 
week, factory weekly earnings in 1948 were 
400 percent of weekly earnings in 1910-14. 
The cost of farm products increased only 
about 92 percent during these same years. 
Since weekly wages have increased more than 
three times as much as the price of farm 
products, labor is apparently able to pay 
the small increase in food prices that is 
necessary to maintain production. 

6. The small increase in the price of food 
that would be represented by any food sub- 
sidy so far proposed would not be a serious 
drain on the incomes of industrial workers, 
because the incomes of workers have in- 
creased by a greater amount than the amount 
that it has been proposed to pay out as sub- 
sidies. The Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics has estimated that the average nonfarm 
family which has an income of about $2,400 
spends approximately 20 percent of its in- 
come for food. Since only about 55 percent 
of the retail price of food is returned to the 
farmer, agriculture receives only about $264 
from the family with a $2,400 income. If the 
farm price of food should rise 10 percent, the 
increase in cost would take but a small part 
of the increase in incomes received by in- 
dustrial workers. 

7. The payment of a subsidy to keep down 
food prices will probably have little influence 
upon requests for wage increases. Many re- 
quests for wage increases have been made 
during the months that food subsidies have 
been paid. During these same months wage 
increases have been granted that give to the 
men and women who receive them a far 
greater increase in income than would be 
added to the cost of the food they consume 
by dropping the subsidies. The truth of the 
matter is that wage increases will be re- 
quested whether or not a subsidy is paid to 
keep down the price of food products, and 
if the precedent which has been very defi- 
nitely established during the past 3 years 
is followed these increases will be granted. 
The two most important issues that are con- 
cerned with food subsidies are as follows: 
(1) Shall the increased prices that are es- 
sential to maintaining the food supply be 
paid now or shall they be paid by a future 
generation of taxpayers? (2) Shall we at- 
tempt to keep down inflation by paying costs 
now, or shall we adopt the inflationary policy 
of paying a subsidy to decrease food prices? 

8. Wage increases are the most important 
cause of increases in the cost of living, be- 
cause by far the greater part of the cost of 
producing nearly all goods and services is 
payments made for labor. In 1942, 70 per- 
cent of the national income was paid out as 
wages and salaries. Increases in wage rates 
per hour are necessarily accompanied by in- 
creases in price, unless efficiency in produc- 
tion is increased to equal the increase in 
wages. 

9. Subsidies to decrease food costs to con- 
sumers are not necessary at this time for the 
following reasons: 

(a) At no preceding time in the history of 
the United States, with the possible excep- 
tion of the bottom of some depression period, 
would the wages received for 48 hours of work 
in our major industries buy as large an 
amount of food at farm prices as today. 

(b) During no preceding year in our life 
as a Nation has the purchase of essential 
foods taken as small a part of the national 
income as in 1943. 

10. Subsidies are objectionable not only 
for economic reasons but because they are 
debasing. They put farmers on a hand- 
out basis, tie them to bureaucratic rulings 
and subject them to being pushed around. 

If it is necessary to pay farmers a higher 
price for butterfat, livestock, and other 
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farm products in order that they can con- 
tinue to produce, they should be paid these 
prices in the open market, like freemen, and 
not be compelled to go to a Government 
ofñce to collect part of the price as a dole, 
It is unfair to compel farmers to suffer the 
indignity of having to line up periodically at a 
Government counter in order to get a fair 
price for his products. : 


Disposition of Surplus War Goods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM I. TROUTMAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 13, 1944 


Mr. TROUTMAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call attention to the constructive ac- 
tion taken by the Republican National 
Committee, meeting in Chicago, on Jan- 
uary 11, 1944, in adopting the resolution 
offered by Hon. G. Mason Owlett, na- 
tional committeeman from Pennsylvania, 
calling for a study on methods for pre- 
venting a flood of surplus American- 
made goods coming back into this coun- 
try from abroad duty-free after the war. 

Mr. Owlett, who for many years was 
the leader in the State Senate of Penn- 
Sylvania, and who is one of the State’s 
leading lawyers, has made a very accu- 
rate study of this problem, and is well 
aware of the chaos that immediately 
followed the close of the last war when 
large supplies of goods which had been 
shipped abroad were sold at auction at 
ridiculously low prices and then were 
permitted to be brought into this coun- 
try free of any tariff and sold at prices 
far under the cost of production in this 
country. Senator Owlett has rendered 
a commendable service to his own great 
State of Pennsylvania and the entire 
United States in presenting this problem 
to the Republican Party. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the very constructive address 
delivered by Senator Owlett upon the 
presentation of the above resolution, 
which is likewise included herein: 
ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE G. MASON OWLETT 

It is my opinion that post-war America 
faces a grave economic crisis unless a suitable 
provision is created by Congress at once to 
prevent American-made war merchandise, 
now accumulating in foreign territory, from 
being brought back to these shores at bar- 
gain prices, duty-free, to flood our domestic 
markets, dislocate our national economy, and 
disrupt post-war efforts for stabilized em- 
ployment, 

These surpluses of distressed merchandise, 
lying idle and unwanted in foreign lands and 
subject to disposal by auction, present a ma- 
jor post-war problem which may wreck our 
entire economic structure. At the end of the 
First World War the unregulated, honreward 
flow of American-made war goods in the 
hands of sharp business practitioners helped 
to swamp our home markets, clog normal 
channels of commerce, and demoralize our 
industrial empire. 

I cannot believe that we want a repetition 
of the tragic experiences which beset Ameri- 
can commerce at the end of World War No. 1 
and continued for 6 years, creating irrepa- 
rable damage. The lack of wise legislation 
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following World War No. 1 gave racketeering 
elements and foreign trade the modus oper- 
andi by which they could conduct unre- 
stricted raids upon lucrative American mar- 
kets with our own outraged industry helpless 
to stem the tide. 

The dire effects of this failure to be ready 
after the close of World War No. 1 became 
so apparent that by 1922 Congress amended 
the provisions of the law and limited the free 
entry of American-made goods returning 
from foreign lands. This amendment ex- 
cluded importations of distressed war mer- 
chandise so that American industries could 
recapture their own markets and thrive once 
again under the American system of com- 
petitive enterprise. The belated enactment 
of this provision, however, did not nullify the 
damage. Most of the goods were already 
here. American industry faced a long, hard 
pull to shake off the crippling effects of our 
unpreparedness for peace. In 1938 the pres- 
ent Federal Government, in its revision of 
the administrative provision of the Tariff 
Act, repealed the 1922 provisions, so that to- 
day, as we approach the end of World War 
No. 2, we find ourselves in exactly the same 
situation which contributed so largely to 
the chaos after World War No. 1. 

Those who remember the economic slump 
which followed the First World War will 
possibly recall stories of how racket oper- 
ators and high-pressure bargainers cornered 
and bought up huge stocks of materials 
abroad at ridiculously low prices and re- 
turned them to our domestic markets, duty 
free, to create a profiteer's paradise, ruining 
and embarrassing the American enterprise 
system. 

There is nothing on the statute books to- 
day to prevent the same shady operators and 
the same high-pressure bargainers from giv- 
ing a repeat performance. I am, therefore, 
taking up the time of this committee to bring 
this issue to your attention, and to ask you 
to act now upon the resolution which I will 
offer, as the time is here for Congress to act 
on this serious threat. 

The horrible lessons of the post-war night- 
mare following World War No. 1 provide us 
with no mere assumptions or theories as we 
contemplate the problems of our future 
post-war economy. Whatever the headaches 
and tribulations spawned by World War No. 
1, they will be an idyllic dream compared to 
the staggering dislocations which are certain 
-to plague our national economy at the close 
of the present global conflict. The star- 
gazing planners and theorists have given us 
nothing constructive in the way of a post- 
war antidote to relieve the distress and suf- 
fering which are the first cousins of economic 
chaos. 

We should remember that as far back as 
1918, “free traders” now parading under the 
banner of “internationalists,” were talking 
glibly of a “new freedom,” a world league, 
and the unconquerable position the United 
States would hold as a world power when the 
war was over and all economic barriers were 
removed. 

The people were lulled by the oily impor- 
tunings of these visionaries. The armistice, 
instead of revealing us as an unchallenged 
industrial sovereignty, found us handcuffed 
in the face of incessant onslaughts by low- 
cost foreign trade. 

We must bring ourselves to realize that 
America’s destiny in the post-war era will not 
be solved by chattering apostles of political 
intrigue. Instead, we must resolve ourselves 
into a Nation of direct actionists, unafraid 
of any course which imposes upon us the un- 
mistakable need for protecting the bastions 
of our own hard-won economy. 

Today we face the world as the richest and 
most powerful Nation. Our industrial ma- 
chine has become the greatest producer of 
armed destruction the world has known, a 
fact readily acknowledged by Premier Stalin 
at Teheran when he doffed his cap to the 
magic of American enterprise. It would be a 


tragic miscarriage of justice if that mighty 
machine were turned against us in the peace- 
time reconversion period because Congress 
failed to understand that the promiscuous 
return of distressed war surpluses totaling 
billions of dollars would scuttle our domestic 
markets and render American industry im- 
potent to parry the low-cost competition of 
cheap foreign goods. Unless Congress acts 
to nullify this menace, we can expect foreign 
commodities to bombard our home ports with 
an intensity that will deaden the pulse of 
American enterprise. 

In this hour of universal crisis, we have 
helped to relieve the sufferings of dejected 
people everywhere. If, in the past, we had 
followed the specious theory of free trade 
espoused by noisy world league advocates, 
we would not have had the tremendous, al- 
most unbelieveable resources with which to 
conduct total war. We can continue to take 
this lead only while we remain rich, strong, 
and powerful. 

We cannot afford to be sophomoric in our 
approach to the problems which will descend 
like a swarm of locusts upon us when the last 
shot ending World War No. 2 has been fired. 
We need have no illusions about the future 
and what will be expected of each of us if we 
are to prevent tax-beleaguered, free enter- 
prise from disappearing. Post-war America 
plainly will be confronted with a situation 
which will challenge the intelligent considera- 
tion of every man and woman in whose heart 
the love of freedom, and of country beats 
strongly. 

The contrasting costs of the First and Sec- 
ond World Wars give us cause to ponder the 
fate of this Nation. The First World War 
cost the American people -$75,000,000,000 and 
it required 6 years to liquidate the surpluses 
of that struggle. Already Congress has ap- 
propriated $344,000,000,000 to underwrite the 
cost of the present conflict and there is no 
telling where it will end. If the harrowing 
readjustments of the First World War are 
any indication, it will take at least 10 to 15 
years to liquidate the huge and cumbersome 
surpluses of this war. Add to this the dis- 
concerting fact that at war's end, the Federal 
Government will own or control mountainous 
stocks of raw, semifinished, and finished ma- 
terials of every description stretching from 
coast to coast. Likewise, an incaiculable 
number of Government-owned manufactur- 
ing plants and military establishments will 
present a ponderous and tricky problem in 
liquidation. It is estimated that the total 
value of these pyramiding war piles and sur- 
pluses, plants, and military installations sub- 
ject to liquidation and disposal at the close 
of the war will be approximately $75,000,000,- 
000. Anyone can see that these vast holdings 
will not be liquidated by looking through the 
green glass of political optimism. 7 

I realize that today among us are unctuous 
disciples of a world league in which all trade 
barriers would be down. This may be a 
charming theory on paper to promote world 
peace and harmony—if not political atten- 
tion—but economic realists, not faddists, rec- 
ognize it as a fallacious scheme which would 
topple us from the industrial pinnacle we 
have achieved through generations of trial 
and struggie. We also know that the prom- 
ise of world peace used by these theorists as 
the object of their beautiful plans cannot be 
realized in this manner. You will remember 
that as far back as 1934, we were told by 
prominent oracles of Washington bureauc- 
racy that we had to let down the bars to 
preserve world peace—and then followed 
World War No. 2. G 

We know that the nostrums and panaceas 
of the “free traders” failed utterly to work 
at the close of World War No. 1. What guar- 
anty do we have that the same threadbare 
theories, disguised by a new coat of paint, 
will meet any better fate? 

There will be little solace in contemplating 
a United Nations for peace if, after war, this 
country is wracked by violent internal erup- 
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tions or it is unable to meet the commercial 
competition of foreign nations. 

The moment peace is signed and blockaded 
ports are reopened foreign products in infinite 
quantities will be on their way here across 
the seven seas, If we fail to set up proper 
defenses against flooded American markets, 
we will be false to ourselves and our fam- 
ilies, false to our country, and doubly false 
to the valiant men of our armed forces who 
look to us as keepers of the home-front faith 
from which there must spring the jobs and 
opportunities they will have won by the 
bayonet and the gun. Theirs must be a pri- 
ority on tomorrow in America. 

If action is deferred until after the war, 
our foreign competitors might have 6 months, 
or possibly a year, in which to unload their 
commodities on our market and bankrupt 
many of our industries, some of which have 
come into existence during the war. 

The free-traders seem unwilling to explain 
how business can meet the challenge of post- 
war employment if the administration's trade 
policies provide no protection for home in- 
dustries against the boring tactics of foreign 
enterprise. 

The question which naturally suggests 
itself is, Are we going to blunder along as we 
did after World War No. 1 in combating the 
evils of post-war surpluses and cheap foreign 
goods, or are we going to plan ahead and 
thus give heed to historic fact? 

Who among us, with the peace, safety, and 
welfare of the Nation foremost in mind, wants 
a throwback to the calamitous days of the 
early twenties, when American industry was 
the victim of a shocking travesty on our eco- 
nomic leadership, our industrial ingenuity, 
and our personal independence and initiative? 

The rise or fall of American commerce de- 
pends upon what we say and do now to keep 
American enterprise inviolate so that all men, 
enjoying its beneficence, can take refuge in 
the security and contentment their own 
achievements confer. 


Whereas during this World War there is 
being accumulated abroad vast quantities of 
material of American origin and manufac- 
ture incident to the prosecution of the war 
that will be surplus or distressed merchan- 
dise when hostilities cease; and 

Whereas this material, costing billions of 
dollars to produce, will at the conclusion of 
World War No. 2, find its way back into the 
American markets for sale, at handsome 
profits to the sellers in this market but below 
our cost of production; and 

Whereas, following the close of the last 
World War, similar merchandise, estimated 
however at one-tenth the amount now re- 
posing abroad, came into this country free 
of duty to the great embarrassment of many 
of our industries and the ruination of others, 
with the consequent loss of thousands upon 
thousands of American jobs. At the close 
of the last war this situation contributed to 
a period of industrial depression for 5 or 6 
years of such severity that Congress belatedly 
amended the provisions of law and limited 
the free entry of American-made goods re- 
turning to this country to those “which were 
imported by or for the account of the original 
person who exported them from the United 
States,” thus excluding these distressed 
goods and permitting our own industries to 
recapture their own markets, and rehabili- 
tate their peacetime enterprise; and 

Whereas this salutary provision which 
would have prevented a repetition of this dis- 
tressing situation at the close of this war 
was repealed by the present administration 
at Washington in 1938, leaving us at the 
present time in the same condition as we 
were at the close of the First World War: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Republican National 
Committee, assembled in Chicago, Ill., at a 
time when attention is being given to the 
problems of post-war America, to the em- 
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ployment of our returning soldiers, and to 
the preservation and promotion of peacetime 
industry, calls upon the Republican Post-War 
Advisory Council to give immediate consid- 
eration to this problem with a view of recom- 
mending such legislation as will prevent the 
free return of American-made goods into this 
country at landed costs less than our current 
cost of production; and be it further 

Resolved, That the chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee be, and he hereby 
is, authorized to ask the Republican Post-War 
Advisory Council to make a study of the 
amount of goods and material of foreign 
origin which is apt to find its way into this 
market following the close of the war, with 
a view of compiling the history of our tariff, 
its present necessities, and the ascertainment 
of all facts which call for legislation to foster 
and preserve American enterprise and pro- 
vide employment for the millions of veterans 
who will be returning to civil life and war 
workers who have produced the record-shat- 
tering armaments which are winning this 
war, and that this committee be asked to 
prepare such data and report to the platform 
committee of the Republican National Con- 
vention of 1944. 


Enactment of Lea Aviation Bill Urged 
Editorially 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 13, 1944 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orb, I include the following timely edi- 
torials which recently appeared in the 
San Francisco Call-Bulletin, the Bang or 
News, the Martinsburg Journal, and the 
Charleston Mail, in support of aviation 
legislation: 

[From the San Francisco Call Bulletin of 
December 6, 1943] 


OUR FUTURE IN THE Arr—Concress Is AWAK- 
ENING TO THE NEED OF PLANNING Now FOR 
Post-War ERA 


It has been stated repeatediy—and it is a 
matter that cannot be emphasized too strong- 
ly—that San Francisco’s post-war prominence 
and prosperity will be measured to a great 
extent by the city’s development as a center 
of commercial aviation. 

And it is the conviction of all who cherish 
the American way of doing things—the way 
of doing things for which we now are fight- 
ing—that the aerial commerce of the future 
must be permitted to grow under private 
auspices subject only to such governmental 
influences as will be beneficial alike to the 
aviation industry and the public that it will 
serve. 

If San Francisco is to become the western 
center of an aerial commerce developed under 
those conditions, it is essential that con- 
sideration be given now to the many and 
complex factors involved, and that sound and 
far-sighted regulations be promulgated for 
the salvaging of as much as possible of our 
tremendous wartime aerial structure and the 
reconversion of the salyaged elements to 
civilian uses, 


LEGISLATION NECESSARY 


To effect this end a considerable amount 
of legislation will be necessary, and it is 
proper that the Congress should concern 
itself with such legislation at this time, even 


while giving its primary consideration to 
matters bearing directly upon the war. 

A measure in line with this view introduced 
recently is H. R. 3420, which now is awaiting 
consideration under the joint sponsorship of 
Representative CLARENCE LEA, of California, 
and Senator Josian BAILEY, of North Caro- 
lina. 

It is among the purposes of the bill to per- 
petuate the beneficial provisions of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938 and the Civilian Pilot 
Training Act of 1939, which have so success- 
fully facilitated the expansion of civilian 
aviation to meet wartime needs, and to sup- 
plant with a central authority many of the 
conflicting local and Federal laws and regu- 
lations now in force. 

The bill would create, as an arm of Con- 
gress and independent of Executive domi- 
nation, a civil aeronautics commission, which 
would function in a relationship to privately 
owned air lines similar to that of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to privately 
owned railways. 


DEVELOPMENT ENCOURAGED 


The measure would provide a basis for a 
long-range program of airport and airway 
development and for the encouragement of 
all phases of private and miscellaneous flying. 

The bill was drafted after some 9 months of 
study by the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce and has the endorse- 
ment of most groups interested in the de- 
velopment of commercial flying. 

The chief criticism of the measure is that 
it emphasizes too strongly Federal control 
and permits too little State and local control 
of airports and alrways. But that is beside 
the point. Such inequalities, if they exist, 
ean be eliminated by study, conference, and 
revision. 

The point is that the bill is a step in the 
right direction. It is a measure that has 
arisen out of a great need and its introduc- 
tion is welcome evidence that Congress is 
taking ce of that need. 

It is to be hoped that H. R. 3420, and other 
similar measures that circumstances may 
warrant, will be brought up promptly for 
consideration. 


[From the Bangor (Maine) News of November 
27, 1943] 


WATCH THE AIR CLOCK 


Either this week end or early next week 
the National House of Representatives will 
go into a final wrestle over a bill upon which 
depends the near future of America’s post- 
war commercial aviation. That means one 
of our country’s largest chances to larger 
horizons, Yet, if Americans don’t look out, 
the chance will be rolled under or brushed 
aside in the present congressional turmoil. 
The chance will be lost. 

Aviation has grown like Jack’s beanstalk 
in these last few years. The bill in question— 
the Lea bill, or civil aviation bill, H. R. 3420— 
is a badly needed revision and a frank exten- 
sion of the already outmoded aeronautics 
legislation of 1938. H. R. 3420 demands a 
permanent commission for the clarification 
and codification of air-traffic law and air- 
traffic’s development. 

The bill places contract air carriers under 
economic regulation. It provides discounts 
for quantity transportation. It puts air em- 
ployees under the Railway Labor Act. It 
makes sane airport zoning possible. In short, 
as its proponents say, it “contains the most 
contructive proposals ever formulated for the 
broad encouragement of private fiying,” and, 
in the words of the Boston Herald’s big basso, 
Bill Cunningham, it will “standardize all 
commercial-aviation regulations, making 
them the same in all States.” 

A fortnight ago, these editorials pointed out 
the needs which the Lea bill has been framed 
to meet and thus answered the only vocal ob- 
jection made—the complaint that domestic 
aviation control ought to be left in the hands 
of the States: 
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“State sovereignty is a precious heritage 
that is being increasingly threatened; it sadly 
needs safeguarding. But here it would seem 
is a case where State control mig: t easily lead 
to 48 different brands of confusion. 

“Should post-war aviation develop as it 
promises to do and ought to do, there will 
have to be uniformity in such matters as its 
traffic regulation, safety, standards of instal- 
lation and equipment, and ownership respon- 
sibility. Long commercial flights will be 
faster and more frequent, traversing some 
States in a matter of minutes. Unless all 
travel recognizes the same traffic laws, real 
danger, as well as countless mix-ups will de- 
velop. For safety's sake alone, clear under- 
standing will be necessary in the departments 
of control, dispatching, zoning, and airport 
facilities, not only during emergencies, but 
during regular runs. 

“If what we want is efficiency, then these 
and similar considerations should be the Fed- 
eral Government's responsibility. There will 
still be plenty for the States todo. * * * 
Not much of a case can be made out for the 
application of State restrictions upward to 
the stratosphere.” 

What was true on November 14 is true on 
November 27, If a hurried or timid House of 
Representatives turns down H. R. 3420, it will 
be doing another sort of turning, too. It will 
be turning back America’s air clock cer- 
tainly 5 years, perhaps 25. 


[From the Martinsburg (W. Va.) Journal of 
November 29, 1943] 


CIVIL Am CONTROL 


Enactment of the Lea-Bailey bill seems 
vital to the sound promotion and develop- 
ment of all phases of civil aviation—a mat- 
ter in which this city has a growing concern 
in view of plans now under way to expand 
the facilities at Shepherd Field tremendously 
by extension of the runway facilities under 
work that is scheduled to start in the spring. 

It is most important that the necessary 
foundation for the immediate post-war pe- 
riod be laid now. Other nations are prepar- 
ing for rapid development as soon as the 
war is over. America must keep herself 
abreast in this matter. 

Under this agency the multitude of details 
needed to assure orderly development of 
aviation would be planned and carried out. 
It would not interfere with State's rights but 
would provide uniform rules and methods 
so there would be no handicap to flying in 
different States. 

This would make permanent the civilian 
pilot-training act, provide for aviation in- 
struction, work out long-range programs for 
airport and route construction, plot develop- 
ment of air-mail contracts—a phase also of 
immediate interest locally because of in- 
clusion within the past week of this city in 
a proposed mail pick-up schedule—and many 
other details required for smooth progress in 
aviation. 

Furthermore civil aviation must be ready 
for immediate expansion on a sound basis 
at the war's end in order to provide endur- 
ing jobs for thousands of returning men 
from service. A long-range program of air- 
port construction and development, a grow- 
ing market for aircraft factories manufac- 
turing both private and commercial planes 
and an expanded commercial national and 
international air transport system, if worked 
out in an orderly way, will offer tremendous 
new opportunities for stable employment, 


[From the Charleston (W. Va.) Mail of 
November 24, 1943] 
FREEDOM OF THE AIR 
Of a piece with the widespread concern 
about the world of tomorrow when aviation 
will be a compelling force in the everyday 
lives of the people of the world, there is a cur- 
rent tendency to look closely at aviation, its 
problems and what can be seen of its future 
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around the corner of time. A part of this 
notice of a new factor in our existence is the 
pending Lea-Bailey bill; if enacted in Con- 
gress, it will do for aviation what creation of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission did for 
the surface carriers. It will, among other 
things, accomplish the highly desirable end 
of reestablishing the Air Safety Board and 
will change the name of the C-vil Aero- 
nautics Authority to Civil Aeronautics Com- 
mission, giving that body an independent 
status above and beyond the capricious whim 
of any member of the executive branch of 
Government. 

Among its more important provisions, how- 
ever, is its clarification of domestic freedom 
of the air. It will establish once and for 
all—as such a point should be established— 
the national and international character of 
air transportation. Even the most fanatic 
friends of decentralization of Government 
will be forced to admit that there are some 
matters for governmental regulation which 
do not fit into any scheme contemplating 
a voice for State governments. Such chaos 
existed, prior to the war, in the field of high- 
way transportation, for instance, that legis- 
lation recognizing the interstate aspect of 
truck transportation was a very real possi- 
bility. = 

An airplane fiying from coast to coast in 
9-hours obviously cannot be subject to State 
laws governing its operation during the 50 
or 60 minutes it would take that particular 
plane to cross West Virginia's territory. To 
free that plane from whimsical restrictions 
that a State legislature might place upon its 
crew, mechanical condition and operation 
during that brief time when it is within a 
State’s particular section of the atmosphere 
is the object of the Lea-Bailey bill. 

It is sound statesmanship to anticipate 
these sort of situations before they arise by 
enacting their solutions. For that reason, 
the Lea-Bailey measure needs to be passed 
while there remains a minimum of prob- 
lems. The solution will be much easier of 
attainment at the present time than at a 
later date. 


Past Is Prologue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 13, 1944 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include an editorial from the Eve- 
rett (Mass.) Leader-Herald of January 
6, 1944. This hopeful message for the 
new year built around a familiar theme, 
is worth being read by all of us: 


PAST IS PROLOGUE 


“What is Past is Prologue” is carved in the 
enduring stone of that great marble building 
which houses The Archives of the United 
States. 

“Past is Prologue.” The dictators whose 
insane lust for power laid waste one continent 
and whose mad dreams reached across oceans 
to engulf us, should have paused at these 
words and considered their meaning—before 
the onslaught of our aroused armies swept 
them into oblivion. 

“Past is Prologue.” What is our past but a 
struggle for freedom for all oppressed and 
disheartened people—religious freedom, 
political freedom, economic freedom? The 
founding fathers, beloved of every patriotic 
orator, incorporated this urge for freedom in 
the classic phrases of the preamble to the 


Constitution and in the Bill of Rights, which 
is the Magna Carta of our freedom. 

“Past is Prologue.” The past is useful in 
determining what the future shall be. With 
the past this Nation possesses we could not 
have turned aside from the cries for help 
rising from the victims of the new oppression, 
those helpless people whose only fault was 
that their ways were the ways of peace, and 
that they had possessions the gangster over- 
lords of Europe and Asia coveted. With our 
past record we could not have turned away 
like the Pharisee from the wounded traveler. 
For us—with our heritage of action for free- 
dom—binding up the injured as did the Good 
Samaritan was not enough. The fight was 
ours. The task was plain. We had to help 
the robbers from the Jericho Road. 

“Past is Prologue.” But the past is fulfilled 
only as the desire for a better future which 
it had inculcated into our hearts and minds, 
bears fruit. The past is but the prologue to 
the future—and we must make the future 
better. 

“Past is Prologue.” To keep the promise of 
the past we must stand firm now and fight to 
preserve the right. We must not compromise 
with evil. We must put into practice the 
truth by which we hold sovereignty over this 
Nation: “That all men are created equal and 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights * + + life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” The task is great, 
but the past has trained us for the needs of 
the present. We can and will do all that is 
demanded of us i- the new year ahead. 


Mississippi Valley Flood-Control Meeting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 13, 1944 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks and to have 
printed in the Record part of the ad- 
dresses and proceedings of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Flood Control Association, 
at a meeting held in New Orleans, La., on 
December 21, 1943, it is my opinion that 
this meeting was one of the outstanding 
flood-control gatherings of all time due 
to the character of the addresses de- 
livered at that meeting by such dis- 
tinguished personages as Brig. Gen. Max 
C. Tyler, president, Mississippi River 
Commission; Maj. Gen. Eugene Reybold, 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
and Hon. Will M. Whittington, chair- 
man, House Committee on Flood Control. 
It is my opinion that these addresses are 
most informative and timely, as well as 
inspiring, and it is my hope that every 
Member of the Congress of the United 
States will find time to read the same, 
and which are printed herein. Mr, 
Speaker, I call especial attention te the 
address of the Honorable WII M. 
WHITTINGTON, chairman of the House 
Committee on Flood Control, which ad- 
dress I consider one of the finest I have 
ever heard on the subject of flood con- 
trol. Senator JOHN H. Overton, of Loui- 
siana, president of the association, pre- 
sided over the sessions of the conven- 
tion, and representatives attended the 
meeting from the States of Missouri, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, Missis- 
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sippi, and Louisiana. The theme of the 
meeting was “Hold That Line.” 


Post-War PLANS FOR THE ALLUVIAL VALLEY 


(By Brig. Gen. Max C. Tyler, president, 
Mississippi River Commission) 


Planning is one of the most overworked 
words in the language at this time. The idea 
seems current that if we just do a tremendous 
amount of planning, all our problems will be 
solved. Many experts are in the post-war 
planning business in every line of human en- 
deavor. Often, in reading of such plans, 
there arises in the minds of thoughtful peo- 
ple some doubt as to whether the experts 
know just where they are now, which way 
they want to go, what they propose to use to 
go on, where they will be when they get to 
where they are going, and what they will do 
when they get there. Most of all, one wonders 
whether anyone will go with them. 

Planning in itself is not an end product, 
It is of no value unless it lays down a practi- 
cal course of action which, if followed, will 
take us from our present situation, which we 
thoroughly understand, to a definite objec- 
tive which we are convinced, after careful ex- 
amination, is worth hard work to attain. 

A sound post-war plan for the alluvial 
valley, therefore, must start with an accurate 
estimate of the situation now confronting us. 
You may recall that at your annual meeting 
a year ago I traced for you the history of navi- 
gation on the Mississippi River, reviewed 
briefly the long battle which had been waged 
by the people of the alluvial valley to obtain 
protection from floods, and described the ex- 
isting project and its state of completion up 
to that time. Since you are all familiar with 
the works which have been authorized, it 
seems unnecessary to recount them, but 
rather to bring you up to date on what has 
been accomplished since your last meeting, 
so that you may know exactly where we stand 
today. 

The War Production Board has deferred the 
construction of certain elements of the proj- 
ect for the duration of the war because they 
require considerable quantities of steel. The 
Cairo, III., river wall, the Enid and Grenada 
dams.and reservoirs of the Yazoo Basin head- 
water project, two railway bridges, and one 
highway bridge over the Morganza floodway, 
floodgates in the west guide levee, a naviga- 
tion lock in the east guide levee of the Atcha- 
falaya floodway, and the extension of the 
Morgan City floodwall were so classified. 

On the other hand, the War Production 
Board ruled that the completion of the re- 
maining elements of the project is essential 
to the war effort. 

On the recommendation of the Bureau of 
the Budget, the Congress reduced the annual 
appropriation in the last appropriation 
measure, approved June 2, 1943, to $14,- 
000,000. 

The carry-over from the preceding year and 
the new funds are being used to bring the 
main line levees where most deficient in grade 
up to the 1941 grade, to maintain the navi- 
gation channels, to place absolutely neces- 
sary bank revetment, to carry on levee and 
channel work in the St. Francis Basin, and 
levee and channel work in the Yazoo head- 
water project, to complete the White back- 
water levee and to finish the highway and 
railway bridges across the Morganza flood- 
way at the latitude of Krotz Springs. 

As you know, the alinement of the river 
from mile 280 below Cairo to mile 737 below 
Cairo has been radically changed during the 
last 10 years by cutting off long bends and 
by other dredging operations. This work 
has reduced flood heights in varying degrees 
between Memphis and Natchez and has short- 
ened the length of the navigation channel by 
some 170 miles between Memphis and Baton 
Rouge. 

Levee grades have been adjusted to corre- 
spond to the estimated crest flow lines of the 
project flood in the improved channel and 
without the Eudora floodway, the floodway 
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having been eliminated from the project by 
the Flood Control Act, approved August 18, 
1941. The adjusted levee grades are referred 
to as the 1941 levee grade. 

The levees are massive embankments 25 
feet high or more and 240 feet or more 
through at the base. Frequently they have 
wide seepage berms extending landward from 
the landside toe. 

The levee at Cairo, Ill., on the Mississippi 
River side has been raised to the 1941 grade. 
A setback levee on the Ohio River side with 
1941 grade is under construction. On the 
east bank between Hickman, Ky., and slough 
Landing Neck are 22% miles of levee, all of 
which require raising to the 1941 grade. 

The Birds Point-New Madrid floodway is 
completed except for the degrading of the 
fuse-plug section to a grade corresponding to 
55 feet on the Cairo gage. From Commerce, 
Mo., to the White River on the west bank 271 
miles of levee required raising to attain the 
approved 1941 grade. This work has been 
completed or is under contract on 112 miles 
of levee. 

From the head of the Yazoo Basin to the 
Yazoo River on the east bank, 71 miles of 
levee out of a total of 236 miles requiring 
raising to the 1941 grade have been completed 
or are under contract. 

Between Yancopin on the Arkansas River 
and Old River on the west bank the 1941 
grade necessitated work on 263 miles of levee. 
Seventy miles have been completed or are 
under contract. All but 11½ miles of the 
old Eudora fuse-plug levee between Yanco- 
pin, Ark., and Vaucluse, Ark., have been com- 
pleted to the new grade or are under con- 
tract. The Congress has just passed the sec- 
ond deficiency appropriation bill, which in- 
cludes an appropriation of $5,000,000 for flood 
control, Mississippi River and tributaries, 
When this $5,300,000. becomes available, the 
raising of the remaining 11.5 miles of the 
fuse-plug levee between Yancopin and Vau- 
cluse will be placed under contract. The 
grade revision on the east bank opposite will 
also be contracted for. 

With the completion of contracts in force 
the White River backwater levee will be fin- 
ished, except for about 4 miles of very low 
_ levee required along the high ground along 
Oldtown Lake, and some adjustment at the 
fuse-plug sections. 

Of the works for the protection of the 
St. Francis Basin from headwater floods, the 
Wappapello Dam is completed and in opera- 
tion. Levees on Little River are completed 
except those required for protection of the 
Eik Chute drainage district. Levees on the 
right bank of the St. Francis River below 
Tulot, Ark., and on the left bank below Black 
Oak are completed. All channel work is un- 
der contract. Levees on the St. Francis River 
below the Wappapello Dam and above Tulot 
required under the project cannot be con- 
structed until local interests furnish the 
required levee rights-of-way. 

The project for the protection of the Yazoo 
Basin from headwater floods includes four 
reservoirs: One on the Coldwater, one on the 
Little Tallahatchie, one on the Yocona, and 
one on the Yalobusha. Channel rectification 
and enlargement work on the Coldwater, 
Little Tallahatchie, the Tallahatchie, the Yo- 
cona, the Yalobusha and Yazoo Rivers, and 
Cassidy Bayou and levees supplement the 
reservoirs. 

Two of the flood-control dams, Arkabutla 
on the Coldwater and Sardis on the Little 
Tallahatchie, are completed and in operation. 
Channel work is 48 percent completed. Work 
is under contract on Cassidy Bayou and on 
most of the levees north of Darling. 

No work has been done on the authorized 
levees for the protection of the Yazoo River 
backwater area nor on the Red River back- 
water area near the mouth of Black River. 

South of Old River the levees on the main 
river and the Bonnet Carre spillway are prac- 
tically completed. The guide levees of the 


Morganza floodway, the east guide levee of 


the Atchafalaya floodway from Morgan City 
northward; the west guide levee from the 
vicinity of head of Berwick Bay northward, 
and the levees along the upper Atchafalaya 
River are generally completed except for the 
correction of minor deficiencies in grade due 
to consolidation of embankments, flow-line 
adjustments, foundation deficiencies, and the 
closure of openings left for highways, rail- 
ways, a lock in the east guide levee, and 
floodgates in the west guide levee. 

The Wax Lake outlet and Charenton drain- 
age canal with their highway and railroad 
bridges are completed. 

Of the three railway and two highway 
bridges provided for the Morganza floodway 
one railroad bridge and one highway bridge 
sre nearing completion. 

No work has been done as yet on the im- 
provements authorized for Bayous Rapides, 
Boeuf, and Cocodrie, La. 

The project depth of 9 feet is maintained 
at low stages by 5 dredges in the Memphis 
district, 2 in the Vicksburg district and 2 
in the New Orleans district. When the 
river falls from high stages some of the cross- 
ings are shoal and require dredging to estab- 
lish a definite channel of project dimensions. 
Due to changes of the currents as the banks 
cave and the river meanders, crossings are 
constantly changing in location. Dredging 
done at the beginning or during the low- 
water season is often obliterated by sand 
caved out of banks and deposited on cross- 
ing during the following high water. Cross- 
ings tend to cut out and deepen during low 
water, and after dredging has been done to 
get good alinements for navigation, a cross- 
ing will hold its depth or even increase it, 
if the river stays low. A rise of sufficient 
height to put sand again in motion may 
shoal or change the location of the channel 
and make additional dredging necessary. 
In the maintenance of the navigation chan- 
nel between Cairo and Baton Rouge so far 
this calendar year the Government’s dredges 
have moved 50,000,000 cubic yards of sand at 
75 different locations. 

In the Memphis district between Cairo and 
the mouth of the Arkansas, the most difficult 
part of the river in which to maintain project 
depths, a typical channel report at very low 
stage shows 5 crossings out of a total of 74 
on whieh there was only 9 feet of water. 
Three had 10 feet, six, 1034 feet, 13 had 11 
feet, 8 had 1114 feet and the balance 12 feet 
or over. 

The extensive realinement of the river by 
the cutting off of long bends and by the other 
dredging operations during the past 10 years 
has shortened the distance along the low- 
water navigation channel between Memphis 
and Baton Rouge by about 170 miles. Quite a 
number of troublesome crossings have been 
eliminated and the reduced mileage has more 
than compensated for the swifter currents 
encountered at high stages. These benetits 
cannot be retained if the present good aline- 
ment of the channel is lost. 

In the last year the river has carried all the 
freight that the equipment of the barge lines 
and private operators could handle. Some 
60 barge lines and operators have been fully 
occupied, largely in moving oil, gasoline, sul- 
fur, and other commodities essential in the 
war effort. 

One of the outstanding services which the 
river has performed so far in this war is the 
movement of Government vessels to the sea 
from Great Lakes and up-river shipyards, 
where they are built. The principal vessels 
in this movement are destroyer escorts, fleet 
submarines, tank landing ships, tankers, and 
freighters. These vessels could not reach the 
Ocean by way of the St. Lawrence, since they 
are too long to pass through the St. Lawrence 
Canal locks. The inland waterway system 
of the Mississippi, Ohio, and Illinois has made 
it possible for extensive shipbuilding opera- 
tions to be carried on at many inland loca- 
tions, Over 800 vessels haye already success- 
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fully come down the river, and the movement 
has only begun. 

In its meandering the river is always cay- 
ing its banks and working toward the levees 
at many points. At some locations the move- 
ment is slow and regular. At others it is 
rapid and erratic. The rate of bank caving 
depends upon the materials in the bank and 
direction and force of the attack against it, 

The realinement of the river has reduced 
the heights of major floods by about 12 feet 
at Arkansas City and about 7 feet at Vicks- 
burg, with lesser reductions above Arkansas. 
City and below Vicksburg. The straightening 
of the river has increased its flood slope and 
current velocities. Increased velocities cause 
increased bank caving and meander. Unless 
the river is held approximately in its present 
alinement it will regain a considerable por- 
tion of its former length by creating new 
bends and extending existing ones. This, of 
course, would sacrifice a proportional part of 
the reduction in flood heights which has been 
obtained through shortening the stream and 
would involve a loss of the cost of doing much 
of the channel work which secured those re- 
ductions. It would also require an increase in 
levee grades to compensate for loss in the 
stream's flood-carrying capacity. 

When it becomes evident that the river is 
going to breach the levee line one of thres 
possible actions must be taken. A levee loop 
farther back from the river must be built; the 
bank caving must be halted by revetment 
work; or under some conditions, extensive 
dredging operations may divert the current 
from the caving bank. Each is a major opera- 
tion. : 

A levee loop or set-back must extend far 
enough upstream and downstream to insure 
that neither of its connections with the 
existing levee will lie within the danger zone 
and it must be far enough back behind the 
existing levee to give promise of a long useful 
life. Generally a set-back will have a length 
of 2 to 4 miles, and usually such a loop con- 
tains so large a yardage of earth that it is 
impracticable to build it in one working sea- 
son. If, for any reason, such as lack of funds, 
the work cannot be started in time, or if the 
river speeds up its rate of bank caving, a 
serious situation develops. 

Usually a set-back is not a permanent cure 
of the trouble. There are many points where 
the river is now near the third successive 
levee location made within the past 15 or 20 
years. Moreover a set-back sacrifices the 
highest and best land. The river makes as 
much land as it destroys but what it makes 
is a sand bar across the channel from the 
setback. The accretion wilk not be fit for 
cultivation in a lifetime and can never be 
protected at any reasonable cost. Each set- 
back is a local retreat of considerable magni- 
tude. But in the aggregate, over a term of 
years, the results are almost unbelievable. 
For example, the lower Yazoo levee district 
has about the same length of levee line now 
that it had when the district was organized. 
But none of the existing levee is on the orig- 
inal location and since 1880 the district has 
lost 305 miles of levee by set-backs. 

At the present time four large set-backs of 
main Mississippi levees and six set-backs of 
Arkansas River levees in the alluvial valley 
are under construction. These set-backs will 
cost $4,700,000. The main line levees are now 
threatened at other points where the river is 
already altogether too close for comfort. The 
proximity of the river to the levee and the 
rapid rate of bank caving at Francis (mile 
869) in the Yazoo Basin where a set-back has 
only recently been completed are causes of 
anxiety. A somewhat similar situation also 
exists at Fitler (mile 553) also in the Yazoo 
Basin. Other points where the river is al- 
ready too close to the main line levee are 
Island No. 8 (mile 50), Island No. 9 (mile 54), 
Porter Lake (mile 260), Walnut Bend (mile 
280), Goodrich (mile 561), Torras (mile 771), 
and Morganza (mile 795). 
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If the river's alinement is good at the loca- 
tion where caving threatens a levee, the bank 
may be held by revetment work. Alinement 
is good if the curvature is moderate and the 
alinement both up and down stream for sev- 
eral miles is also good. As a general rule 
revetments are successful where used as 
training works for the maintenance of good 
alinement. When so used they prevent a 
good alinement from deteriorating and set- 
ting up a series of destructive changes for a 
long distance downstream. 

In some situations it has been possible so 
to improve the alinement of the channel by 
extensive dredging operations as to remove 
the attack from a caving bank and thereby 
to save the levee line. Any such operation 
involves the pumping and deposition in the 
right location of several million cubic yards 
of sand. With the dredge, sand can be moved 
out of the channel. Sometimes the dredge 
spoil can be placed where it will serve a use- 
ful purpose by directing flow in the channel. 
The dredge can close chutes and auxiliary 
channels and thus concentrate all flow in the 
main channel. It can cut off points which 
protrude beyond a good bank alinement and 
which give an undesirable direction to cur- 
rents. Good alinement may be obtained by 
dredging, but it cannot be held for long by 
dredging alone. 

The dredge is a cutting tool. Bank revet- 
ment is a holding tool. Each supplements 
the other, and both must be used if the 
river is to be reasonably controlled. 

The river now has the best alinement, the 
best navigation channel, and the greatest 
flood-carrying capacity it has ever had. It 
will gradually deteriorate unless this good 
alinement is maintained. A huge sum has 
been invested in the levee system, and fur- 
ther improvements in the nature of seepage 
berms, impervious riverside blankets, and 
highways on the levees will be made in the 
future. Such improvements cannot well be 
made when the levees are subject to being set 
back to avoid being breached by the river. 

Document No. 90, Seventieth Congress, 
which was enacted into law by the act of 
May 15, 1928, visualized the progressive re- 
vetment of caving banks to protect the foun- 
dations of the levees and to stabilize the river 
both for flood control and navigation. 

The following is quoted from that report: 

“131. Channel stabilization: Since the 
levees within the limits of this project are 
to be greatly enlarged, they will be much 
more expensive than heretofore, so something 
must be done to avoid the frequent moving 
of them from the proximity of caving banks, 
In addition, the river cannot be regulated for 
low-water navigation until the banks are 
made stable; this both to keep the channel 
in one place and to stop the enormous dump- 
ing of earth into the river by bank caving. 
A general bank-protection scheme must be 
carried out.” 

The great levee system designed to protect 
the alluvial valley from major floods is 
rapidly approaching completion. With the 
system in its present advanced state, the 
control of the meander of the river has be- 
come the most urgent and difficult problem 
confronting those responsible for the safety 
of the valley and the maintenance of free, 
easy, and unobstructed navigation channels 
from Cairo to the sea. 

The Government has invested over $282,- 
000,000 in the levee system. The local peo- 
ple have invested over $247,000,000. If these 
investments are to give the maximum pos- 
sible return, every fertile acre which the levees 
protect from river overflow should be brought 
into cultivation. Many acres, however, are 
too wet for cultivation or are too often flood- 
ed by local run-off because tributary streams 
are obstructed by timber growth, willows, 
drift, and other debris. A considerable num- 
ber of tributary streams in the valley have a 
definite history of navigation by steamboats, 
showing that they must have carried larger 


flows than they can now. A systematic res- 
toration to their former condition as main 
arteries of discharge in the interest of flood 
control and the construction by local interests 
of main and lateral drainage ditches con- 
necting with such natural streams would ap- 
pear to be a good business proposition. 

In June we experienced floods exceeding 
record heights on the Arkansas, and within 
0.1 foot of the record at Georgetown on the 
White River. You will recall that last winter 
you worked out a plan for guarding the levees 
against sabotage in time of high water; also 
that, in view of the labor shortage, the De- 
partment had approved assigning available 
Engineer troops to work under the direction 
of the district engineers on levee mainte- 
nance should a flood emergency occur. The 
civilian-guard system worked very well. The 
levees on the White River and on the north 
bank of the Arkansas were saved by the 
splendid work of the officers and men of five 
regiments of engineers from Camp Claiborne 
and several separate pontoon companies. 

The foregoing gives a general idea of what 
has been accomplished in the past year and 
of our present situation in the alluvial valley 
with respect to flocd control and navigation 
under the approved project for flood control, 
Mississippi River and tributaries. 

There are other works in progress in the 
alluvial valley, or in prospect, which I be- 
lieve are of interest to your association. The 
widening and deepening of the Intracoastal 
Canal to 125 feet by 12 feet from New Or- 
leans west to Texas will shortly be completed. 
The new canal with dimensions of 150 feet 
by 12 feet from New Orleans to the Rigolets 
by passing Lake Pontchartrain was completed 
last July. 

This splendid port of New Orleans, the nat- 
ural ocean gateway of the great central val- 
ley of the continent, is urging another ship 
channel to the Gulf for ocean vessels. The 
Congress has called for a report on the prop- 
osition, which is being prepared. The pend- 
ing River and Harbor bill contains an item 
authorizing a 40-foot channel from New Or- 
leans to the Gulf by way of Southwest Pass. 

A favorable report has recently been sub- 
mitted for the improvement of the Boeuf 
and Tensas Rivers and Bayou Macon in the 
interest of flood control in southeast Arkan- 
sas and northeast Louisiana. 

A report is being prepared to determine 
whether navigation on the Red River to 
Shreveport, La., by means of a lateral canal 
will prove economical and desirable. An- 
other report on the desirability of modifying 
the navigation project on the Ouachita to 
Camden to obtain greater depths is also in 
preparation, 

The Food Administration and the War 
Production Board have approved the imme- 
diate execution of the authorized flood con- 
trol and navigation project on the Vermilion 
River and Bayou Teche in south Louisiana in 
the interest of greater rice production. 

So much for our present position in the 
alluvial valley. We can say at least that we 
know where we are. 

Now what should be our present objective 
and our post-war objective? 

Our present objective should be to keep 
navigation on the river free, easy and un- 
obstructed so that war materials may con- 
tinue to move, and to strengthen our defenses 
against floods by every legitimate means 
which will not interfere with the war effort 
so that the alluvial valley and the Nation 
will not suffer a flood disaster during this war. 

A post-war plan for the alluvial valley 
should not be just a blueprint of desirable 
things which we would like to have and a 
set of resolutions to be circulated for a day, 
then filed away and forgotten in the expec- 
tation that a benevolent Government will 
urge us to dig them out and thereupon will 
hand us what we want on a silver platter. 
It should be a declaration of faith, or, if you 
please, a platform, and a plan of action, to 
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guide your organization now and in the post- 
war years until your objectives are attained, 
It should serve to get all your members to 
push in the same direction. 

In my humble opinion, it should be of 
wider scope than simply working for the early 
completion of the existing project now au- 
thorized. I believe you might well consider 
taking an active part in the solution of all 
flood-control and navigation problems in the 
alluvial valley, whether under laws for the 
Mississippi River project, general flood con- 
trol, or for rivers and harbors. 

I therefore take the liberty of suggesting 
that in your plans, both now and for the 
post-war years, you give consideration to the 
following needs of this valley: 

The early completion of the main-line levee 
system to the 1941 grades and sections. 

The completion of the bridges across the 
Morganza and West Atchafalaya floodways 
and the operation of the Morganza floodway 
at the earliest opportunity to test it out. 

The completion of the Atchafalaya flood- 
way, including the floodgates and lock in the 
guide levee and the levees below Morgan City. 

The completion of the projects for head- 
water flood control in the Yazoo and St. Fran- 
cis Basins. 

The stabilization of the main river for the 
purpose of making the levee system safe from 
river attack and in order to retain the exist- 
ing flood-carrying capacity and improve the 
channels for navigation and flood control. 

The construction of seepage berms on the 
landside and impervious blankets on the 
riverside of levees wherever seepage is a 
problem. 

The construction of more extensive and 
better roads on the levee crowns. 

The completion of the works for the pro- 
tection of the Yazoo and Red River backwater 
areas, 

The restoration of the discharge capacity 
of tributary streams within the alluvial val- 
ley so that they may serve as drainage out- 
lets for drainage ditch systems. 

The completion of the fiood-control proj- 
ects for Bayous Rapides, Boeuf, and Cocodrie; 
the Teche-Vermilion and the Mermentau. 

The encouragement at all times of shipping 
on the inland waterways and through the 
ocean ports of the alluvial valley. 

This would constitute a practical, common- 
sense, down-to-earth program. There can be 
no doubt about its justification. But it will 
take a lot of work on your part to see it 
through. The high order of ability and great 
energy of your officers and the intelligence 
and drive of your membership gives assur- 
ance that you will succeed. 


ARMY ENGINEERS IN WAR AND POST-WAR 


(By Maj. Gen. Eugene Reybold, Chief of 
Engineers, U. S. Army) 

It is always a pleasure to meet with the 
membership of the Mississippi Valley Flood 
Control Association—and your distinguished 
president could not have chosen a more 
charming place in which to meet than the 
city of New Orleans. Here the people of this 
far-faméd city live at the foot of the great- 
est watershed on the American Continent, 
or I might say the greatest watershed in the 
world. This great Mississippi Valley—gift of 
the Old World to the New—is now regiving 
fully and freely of its unparalleled energies 
to restore the Old World's civilizations. By 
the good works of its citizens, the State of 
Louisiana has taken a front rank in this war 
by which we of America propose to repay the 
contributions of France to our common cause 
of liberty, equality, and fraternity. 

As an Army engineer, I wish to express my 
personal tribute to those members of the 
engineering profession and construction in- 
dustry who have helped us convert from our 
peacetime construction tasks to the chal- 
lenging job of engineering an unconditional 
victory. I am well aware of the great sacrie 
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fices which the people in this area have made 
in the conversion of the construction indus- 
try to war. In place of levees and drainage 
systems and highway improvements, we have 
turned every resource of American construc- 
tion talent to making this Nation truly the 
arsenal of democracy. 

We have built munitions and powder plants 
and tank arsenals and aircraft assembly 
plants. We have built troop cities and mili- 
tary airfields; we have built warehouses and 
new ports of embarkation. Since the begin- 
ning of the military construction program in 
June of 1940 we have undertaken for the 
Army of the United States an $11,000,000,000 
building program, of which approximately 95 
percent is now in place and in use. The 
Corps of Engineers is proud of its accom- 
plishments in this building program, and we 
take pleasure in saluting the architects, engi- 
neers, and contractors of the country for the 
part they played in such an unprecedented 
undertaking. So much for military con- 
struction. Let us now turn our minds to the 
civil works of the Corps of Engineers. 

Picture the Mississippi—grandest of riv- 
ers—navigable now for 2,000 miles from Min- 
neapolis to the Passes. View the intracoastal 
waterways, one of which crosses the mouth 
of the Mississippi. Envision the harbors 
which dot the shores of the oceans, the Gulf 
and the Great Lakes. While we have planned 
and prosecuted our navigation projects in 
the interests of peace and prosperity, they are 
as useful as though they had been planned 
for this very emergency. 

As to flood control in the lower valley, we 

find that the condition today is a complete 
vindication of the foresight exhibited 
throughout the years by your association, and 
@ ringing rebuff to those who shook their 
doubting heads at projects now so well 
planned and completed. Think of what a 
disaster it would be—what a terrible setback 
to the war—if we were to have another 1927 
flood in the lower Mississippi Valley. While 
it may be said that such an occurrence at 
“present is out of the bounds of reasonable 
probability, we should leave no stone un- 
turned in the maintenance of our levee sys- 
tems nor as to the security of the lives and 
property of this great valley. The projects 
now on the books of Congress must be com- 
pleted as soon as the war will permit, and 
weakness in the existing flood-protection sys- 
tem, if any, must be corrected in any event. 
As one eyewitness to another, I think I am 
safe in saying to this audience that the threat 
of 1937 was enough for me, and it should be 
enough for you. 

May the Mississippi Valley Flood Control 
Association continue with ever-increasing 
zeal the good work it has been doing in the 
public interest. Your organization is in- 
terested in the development and protection 
of the Mississippi Valley and particularly that 
part which extends from Cairo to the Gulf. 
Your leyee boards have concretely demon- 
strated their interest over a long period of 
years. 

Public works for the economic development 
of the water resources of the United States 
have long contributed to a forward-looking 
program of national progress. In war or in 
peace, the benefits of flood control, naviga- 
tion, and related works add materially to our 
national strength. In order that projects 
may be coordinated into developments of 
greatest possible benefit, sound and compre- 
hensive planning is essential. 

For more than a hundred years the Corps 
of Engineers, under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of War, has carried or river and harbor 
and flood- control work for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It is, therefore, a privilege for 
me, as Chief of Engineers, to appear on your 
program and to tell you about our Nation- 
wide program of civil works. 

During periods of normal flow, our rivers 
beir the shipments of commerce, turn the 
wheels of industry, and supply water for other 


beneficial uses. When floods come, however, 
rivers are transformed into raging giants of 
destruction, driving people from their homes, 
ruining farm crops, destroying soil and im- 
provements, demoralizing transportation, and 
taking a toll of life either directly or from 
resulting epidemics. As late as last spring we 
had serious floods on the Wabash, Illinois, 
Missouri, Arkansas, and White Rivers. Thank 
God those waters did not “gang up” with 
another 1937 Ohio River flood. 

The total volume of river and harbor and 
flocd-control work entrusted to the Corps 
of Engineers over a period of more than a 
century aggregates more than $3,000,000,000, 
not including the cost of the Panama Canal, 
This work has provided and kept thousands 
of miles of inland waterways navigable and 
has made millions of acres of land and the 
improvements on that land, free from the 
threat of recurring floods. 

It does not seem too visionary to picture 
a future in which we shall fully develop the 
ultimate possibilities of our river systems. 

Flood control and navigation projects are 
not imposed by administrative directive from 
above. They develop from needs expressed at 
the grass roots. The Corps of Engineers as 
the civil works agent of the War Department 


constitutes, in effect, an engineering service. 


for the people of the United States, repre- 
sented in the Nation's Congress. This engi- 
neering service has given more than a cen- 
tury of responsible performance, 

Flood-control investigations and plans, in- 
sofar as the Corps of Engineers is concerned, 
have always been geared to the larger aim of 
fullest effective utilization of all the water 
resources of a basin. A watershcd is a natu- 
ral unit, and the planning of a favorable 
equilibrium of the forces in one watershed 
so regards it. A good example is the Mis- 
souri, where our navigation and channel im- 
provement works have resulted in pegging 
the river down to one fixed bed for the first 
time in its meandering history. With a 
stabilized and measurable channel, we are 
now in a position to build flood control into 
that river system. 

As I have said on other occasions, the 
Corps of Engineers has accumulated in 
factual reports on more than 200 rivers more 
detailed information than is possessed by 
any other nation of the world on its water 
resources. In addition to more than 1,500 
navigation and flood-control projects com- 
pleted or under way, comprehensive plans in- 
volving upstream reservoirs, main-channel 
levees, channel improvements, and allied 
works have been approved and initiated for 
9 of the major river basins of the United 
States. 

A backlog of flood control and navigation 
projects involving an expenditure of between 
three and four billion dollars, and well 
distributed throughout the United States, is 
ready for legislation and initiation as soon 
as conditions make such a construction pro- 
grant advisable. The work can be started 
immediately and be carried on at any rate 
within appropriations made by Congress. 

The condition we now face, of course, is the 
war, to the successful conclusion of which 
we have bent every resource in our engineer 
reservoir. What we have learned in our civil- 
works program about soll strengths and the 
work capacity of heavy mechanical equip- 
ment has contributed to feats of military 
engineering which heave astonished the world. 
Heavy earth-moving equipment, designed 
originally in large measure for flood-control 
projects, is now recognized as combat ma- 
chinery for its work on airdromes, military 
roads, and other war-essential projects in 
every theater of operation. 

Within the last 3 weeks the Secretary of 
War has stated that we are now in the second 
phase of this war, which he called the drag, 
as distinguished from the onset. In this 
period, he reminds us, we must strike the 
great decisive blows for which we have pre- 
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pared and we must be prepared to read long 
casualty lists, to absorb soul-shocking blows, 
to determine whether we can stand up under 
them, see them through, and have enough 
reserve to hammer home the third phase, the 
finish, the kill, to unconditional surrender. 

It has been my privilege to observe this war 
in some of the theaters—in England, in north 
Africa, and now, upon a recent trip, in the 
Central, South, and Southwest Pacific I have 
seen our engineer troops at work and viewed 
their magnificent accomplishments. I have 
seen the ultimate lines to which our trans- 
portation system has carried the products of 
our matchless mass industry. In answer to 
some of the optimistic statements I have 
heard following cut-backs of contracts and 
the closing of some manufacturing facilities, 
in face of bulging warehouses and depots, 
let me say that we are not yet getting enough 
construction equipment and materials in 
places where they are vitally needed to facili- 
tate the sledge-hammer blows to drive home 
a settlement with Tokyo and Berlin. 

Take air power alone. Multiply your big- 
gest field down here in the South three or 
four times and set the result into constella- 
tions of similar and mutually supporting air- 
fields and you have a picture of the basing of 
one single area of offensive-defensive air op- 
erations. Instead of the conventional land- 
ing strips, hangars, and administration 
buildings of commercial aviation, picture 
landing strips, revetted hard standings, and 
control stations widely dispersed for safety, 
and all connected by miles of taxiways and 
roads. Then dot them with countless bomb- 
ers and fighter planes and the ground crews 
and supplies to maintain them. That was 
our first need in the South and Southwest 
Pacific, and that we have. Thus we now have 
what it takes to make the Japs sit up and 
take notice. 

It has been a job of great proportions, with 
some bases lying as far from the nearest 
other as the distance I have just flown from 
Washington to New Orleans, It has been an 
unprecedented job of the Engineer-Air Force 
team, for whether the landings at a key place 
be amphibious or by glider and parachute, you 
face the jungle. Unknown terrain filled with 
swamps and bayous, such as the first explor- 
ers encountered in Louisiana, test the in- 
genuity of the engineer, the durability of his 
heavy equipment, and the speed with which 
he can overcome these handicaps. 

The air lanes to the South and Southwest 
Pacific, over which I have just flown, were 
pioneered and maintained by those same 
engineers, military and civilian, with whom 
we have all worked for years; and with the 
same kind of bulldozers, graders, shovels, and 
carry-alls you have come to know so well. 

The vast airfields in England, from which 
we now pour destruction into Hitler’s rcofiess 
fortress of Europe, were built largely by 
American engineer units and almost entirely 
by American-made heavy equipment. The 
ever-advancing fighter and bomber fields we 
built in north Africa spelled the doom of the 
“unbeatable” hordes of Rommel. They made 
possible the air cover which enabled the Al- 
lied forces to occupy and operate such ports es 
Tunis, Bizerte, and Bone. And the airflelds 
and port facilities we have built and re- 
habilitated in Sicily and southern Italy have 
further advanced our armed forces toward 
the throat of Hitler. 

Twenty-four hours after our landings in 
Sicily, engineers had carved out a landing 
field from a wheatfield and had it supplied 
and in operation. Engineer troops in that 
campaign built impossible roads over im- 
passable terrain with incredible speed. The 
port of Naples in Italy is an example of the 
diversity of engineer operations. Drinking 
water had to be supplied by distillation units 
which pumped salt water into one end and 
portable water out of the other. Docks, 
wharves, quays have to be repaired; and util- 
ities had to be restored to service. Not only 
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in this combat zone, but in all other combat 
zones, our engineer units are performing in 
their traditional way of doing things. But we 
have allies in this war. What have they 
been doing? 

Great Britain not only stemmed the tide of 
the Nazi onslaught in the air over her own 
cities for 1 long year all alone, but she hung 
on to the port and bastion of Gibraltar, even 
when the Mediterranean was effectively closed 
to Allied shipping. Her tough sons clung to 
Malta, the most bombed place in history. 
Tenaciously she preserved her hold on the 
Suez Canal when backed up against the very 
gates of Alexandria, and she still rules the 
Indian Ocean. She held sway in Iraq and 
Iran and Trans-Jordan. She drove the Ital- 
ians out of the Red Sea area. 

Had she not done so, what would have been 
our chances of success in the north African 
campaign? How could Russia have been sup- 
plied from the South? What else might have 
prevented a union between Germany and 
Japan in India? These, my friends, are ques- 
tions requiring solemn thought. 

And what of Russia? The German perpe- 
trators of a continuous series of wars of agres- 
sion can answer that question. They can an- 
swer it in terms of whole armies stopped, 
defeated, captured, or slaughtered. A sad day 
for Hitler when he attacked that great nation. 

When we commenced our military opera- 
tions after Pearl Harbor, I was many times 
constrained to remind people that we were 
fighting a coalition war. China was hanging 
on—isolated—by her very fingernails. Russia 
was trading scorched-earth square miles for 
time in which to prepare for great counter- 
offensives. England was engaged in a tug-of- 
war with Rommel in Africa; she was fighting 
the Luftwaffe in her own skies and the sub- 
marine wolf packs in the Atlantic off her 
shores. We Were just getting started—almost 
too late. 

In those days the Allied coalition 
amounted to separate wars with some ex- 
‘change of information, little coordination 
and no over-all strategy. It was then that 
we were most vulnerable to the potent weapon 
of “divide and conquer” at which the Nazis 
were such past masters and which was well- 
imitated by their partners in crime. Let it be 
said that there was more than a modicum of 
success along this line. Many were the in- 
nocent fingers pointed at the Russians and 
Great Britain and many a tongue wagged 
with stories about our allies, all manu- 
factured in Dr. Goebbel’s own poison-mind 
factory. 

Until October of 1942 our operations were 
almost entirely defensive and the fate of the 
world hung in the balance. But now you 
know a different story. China is still in the 
war, as the Japs well know, and she is being 
bolstered, day by day, despite almost insuper- 
able obstacles. Germany has been hammered 
back by the Russians in the east and by the 
British, French, and Americans in Africa, 
Sicily, and Italy. Italy herself—the real 
Italy—gladly stepped out of the war. The 
blitz over England has now become the blitz 
over Hitler’s ill-gotten continental European 
possessions. The U-boat wolf packs have had 
some of their teeth drawn. On all sides, im- 
pending invasion has Hitler trembling in his 
boots. Looking him squarely in the eye, we 
await the joinder of the issue on a large scale. 

In the Far East we have waged a successful 
war on the perimeter of Japan’s new Asia. 
We are much farther away from his vitals 
than we are from the Nazi’s—and the going is 
at least as tough. 

Within the last few weeks our coalition war 
has become a matter of definite and unified 
strategy. At Cairo, Japan's obituary was read 
in advance and now in battle we must make 
it effective. In Teheran, Hitler's scheme of 
“divide and conquer” became translated by 
Stalin himself to the words “complete agree- 
ment.” 


Now we are ready to strike those final blows. 
From here on let all of us—together—go on to 
conquer. 


FLOOD CONTROL AND Post-War PUBLIC WORKS 
(By Representative WILL M. WHITTINGTON, 


chairman, House Committee on Flood 
Control) 


As we assemble today we have 60 centuries 
of flood control and other improvements of 
rivers behind us. When we think of flood 
control, we think of great engineers and great 
public works. 

The Egyptians constructed dikes and reser- 
voirs in the early dawn of history. Menes 
was the first king of the first dynasty. Some 
authorities place his reign about 4,000 years 
before Christ. Others place it 5,000 years be- 
fore the Christian era. His flood-control 
project, according to the Greek historian 
Herodotus, appears to be the first undertaking 
of its kind on record. Levees were con- 
structed to protect the ancient city of Mem- 
phis. Dams were built to provide water for 
the arid lands. Lake Moeris, a huge reservoir 
constructed by the Pharaohs of the twelfth 
dynasty, was accounted one of the seven 
wonders of the world. 

Four thousand years ago the Egyptians 
built a canal 100 miles long to connect the 
waters of the Nile and the Red Sea. Canals 
were constructed in other countries in an- 
cient times. The 1,200-mile Grand Canal of 
China, begun 2,500 years ago, is still the 
world’s longest canal. 

While ancient Egypt was struggling to reg- 
ulate the waters of the Nile, Babylon con- 
trolled the waters of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates. Elaborate canals and ditches were 
built to supplement the works of nature by 
Babylon 4,500 years before Christ. 

The Romans maintained the ancient Egyp- 
tian flood control and river works so effi- 
ciently that Egypt was the chief granary and 
one of the richest provinces of the Roman 
Empire. 

One of the oldest Chinese classics tells us 
how China suffered under a widespread deluge 
4,200 years ago. ‘the Emperor called in the 
great engineer Yu. He controlled the floods. 
The people called him the Great Yu. In 
ancient times the works of engineers were 
appreciated. After the death of Emperor 
Shun, Yu became the Emperor of China, be- 
cause he saved lost land from the river. 

Holland was reclaimed from the sea. It 
is largely a man-made country. Its system 
of dikes and canals was begun by the Ro- 
mans. The land has influenced the people, 
and the people have influenced the land in 
Holland as in no other country. There is an 
old Dutch saying, “God gave us the sea, but 
we made the land.” 

The structures built by the Egyptians are 
the oldest in history. The great pyramids, 
marvels of engineering, were constructed 
5,000 years ago. “All things fear time, but 
time fears the pyramids.” 

The longer one lives the more one is im- 
pressed by the close connection between 
ancient and modern times. In both the 
ancient and modern world engineers have 
played a chief part in all civilizations. They 
made marvelous contributions to the civil- 
izations of antiquity. They have left their 
monuments in systems of canals in the 
Tigris and Euphrates Valleys, in great reser- 
voirs like the Fayum in the upper Nile, in 
the Pyramids of ancient Egypt, in the Great 
Wall of China, and in the aqueducts and 
highways of the Roman Empire. Herodotus 
tells us of the great works of the architect 
Rhoecus of Samos as he speaks of his mar- 
velous reservoir works and of the great tem- 
ple of Herah. An aqueduct was constructed 
by King Hezechiah to supply the city of 
Jerusalem long before Christ. : 

The United States leads the world in engi- 
neering and engineering structures. Fort 
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Peck, Grand Coulee, and Boulder Dams will 
each impound larger yolumes of water than 
the far-famed Assuan Dam in the upper 
stretches of the Nile. The Panama Canal is 
the greatest artificial waterway ever built by 
the hand of man. The levees along the lower 
Mississippi River have required more than 
three times the excavation of the Panama 
Canal, and they are the most massive struc- 
tures in the history of mankind. 

In time of war, engineers have always con- 
structed the weapons of destruction. They 
build the tanks, the airplanes, the battle- 
ships, and the structures essential for the 
advance of the armies. No profession has 
contributed more to the progress of man- 
kind than the engineers. 

Rivers have served man in the past. They 
have molded peoples and they have con- 
tributed to progress. In the future as in the 
past rivers will make nations great, 

Rivers interest me. They fascinate me. 
They have always influenced the course of 
civilization. They have a character all their 
own. They flow through the years and 
through the lands and they flow across civili- 
zations. They make history. They bring life 
and they bring destruction. They are the 
friends or they may be the enemies of man. 
Man himself makes the final choice, 

Rivers are just as important in peace as in 
war. The great Russian and German battles 
have been fought over the Don, the Donets, 
and the Dnieper Rivers. The most famous 
campaigns of Gen. Ulysses S. Grant were 
along the Tennessee and the Mississippi 
Rivers. Rivers influence the course of war, 
but they influence the course of peace no less 
than war. 

There are small rivers that are just as im- 
portant as large rivers. There are small men 
who are just as great as large men. Impor- 
tant rivers, like important men, are not al- 
ways large in size. Many of the most im- 
portant rivers in the world are comparatively 
small while the names of others much larger 
are seldom heard. 

Of all rivers, the Mississippi is the most 
marvelous. Below the Missouri its waters are 
muddy. South o° Cairo it flows into the Gulf 
of Mexico through the alluvial valley. The 
valley averages from 20 to 80 miles in width. 
Above the mouth of the Missouri its waters 
are green. There are beautiful palisades and 
wonderful limestone cliffs that tower far 
above the green waters. In the upper 
stretches the falls of St. Anthony are not 
only beautiful, but they are renowned in song 
and story. The Indians spoke of the Mis- 
sissippi as the Big River. When we think of 
the Mississippi River, we think of power and 
of glory. It is not only the longest but it is 
the greatest navigable river in all the world. 
It loses none of its interest and its fascina- 
tion as it travels toward the sea. 

While national flood-control appropria- 
tions, except in emergencies to protect war 
plants, have been discontinued for the du- 
ration, it is a source of satisfaction that ap- 
propriations for continuing the enlargement 
and raising of the levees in the vital middle 
sections of the Mississippi River in the States 
of Arkansas, Louisiana, and Mississippi be- 
tween Memphis and Baton Rouge, as provided 
for in the Flood Control Act of 1941, have 
been continued, Great progress toward the 
completion of the adopted project has been 
made during the current year. It is essential 
that additional appropriations shall be made 
until all of the levees, as provided by the 
act, shall have been raised and strengthened. 
Without the cooperation of the citizens of 
the lower valley the enlargement and 
strengthening of the levees would have been 
impossible. It is imperative that the adopted 
project be completed in order that the lower 
valley may be protected against the next 
great flood. 

The losses in lives and property in the 
floods of 1943 in the mid-continental area 
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focused public attention not only upon the 
necessity of renewing flood-control appro- 
priations following the war but upon the 
vital importance of enlarging and extending 
flood-control appropriations. The Commit- 
tee on Flood Control conducted hearings 
during the month of June ,and the hearings 
embraced not only the damages of the 1943 
and other recent floods but covered all of the 
flood-control projects on which the chief of 
engineers had submitted favorable reports 
since the Flood Control Act passed August 
18, 1941. An emergency appropriation of 
$10,000,000 was authorized and made for the 
repair, restoration, and strengthening of 
levees and other flood-control works threat- 
ened or destroyed by recent floods. 

The committee plans to report and to urge 
that Congress adopt early in 1944 a compre- 
hensive flood-control bill to provide for au- 
thorizations for flood-control improvements 
following the war and to include all proj- 
ects in all of the river basins of the country 
on which favorable reports have been sub- 
mitted since August 18, 1941. 

The existing backlog of flood-control au- 

_ thorizations is insufficient to meet the de- 
mands of post-war construction. In fact it 
is not large enough for peace. There are 
projects that have been approved but not 
authorized at an estimated cost of more than 
$2,000,000,000. Plans are ready. Only au- 
thorizations are needed. 

The Flood Control Acts of 1936, 1937, 1938, 
and 1941 have approved works at an esti- 
mated cost of some $3,000,000,000, but 
only partial authorizations aggregating 
$1,000,000,000 for the initiation and 
construction of the more important works 
have been made. Congress manifested 
foresight. Additional authorizations will 
provide for the immediate. construction, as 
I have stated, of approved flood-control 
works and projects and of projects on which 
favorable reports have been submitted by the 
Chief of Engineers in the past 2 years. 

The works in the lower Mississippi Valley 
were tested in 1937, and the flood of 1943 
proved that Old Man River had been bridled 
and harnessed. The local protective works 
slong the Ohio River were tested as they 
withstood the floods in the fall and winter 
of 1942. The history of floods in the United 
States and other countries is well known. 
The forces of nature have been constant 
through the centuries. Floods are no more 
frequent today than formerly, but because 
of the progress and advancement of civiliza- 
tion the destruction is much greater. The 
time for argument and disputation with 
respect to the methods of solving flood prob- 
lems has passed. All factors of safety have 
been utilized. Levees, flood walls, reservoirs, 
cut-offs, spillways, channel improvements, 
and diversions have been authorized and 
constructed. The policy and the program 
are sound. Unparalleled progress in flood 
control has been made in the United States. 
The improvements began along the lower 
Mississippi River: More progress in the con- 
trol of floods has been made in the United 
States in the past 15 years than in the pre- 
ceding 150 years, or for that matter, in the 
preceding 1,500 years. We know that floods 
cannot be prevented, but we know that they 
can be controlled. The act of 1928 first pro- 
claimed that flood control is a national prob- 
lem. A national policy for flood control was 
first adopted in 1936, 

There is a reason for the success of the 
program. All planning and all construction 
are under the supervision of the Corps of 
Engineers of the United States Army. They 
are the outstanding flood-control engineers 
of this or any other country and of this or 
any other age. Substantially $1,000,000,000 
for national flood-control projects have been 
authorized outside of the lower Mississippi 
Valley. More than $600,000,000 have been 
authorized for the Mississippi River. 


Flood control, like science, knows no final- 
ity. The adopted projects are flexible and 
can be expanded. All works as authorized 
will be utilized in the program of expansion. 
Flood control is neither final nor static. As 
new problems arise, new solutions will be 
found. 

The accomplishments of the United States 
Corps of Engineers have been characterized 
by courage, by initiative, and by genius. Ex- 
periments as well as studies and experience 
have been utilized. The cut-offs that have 
shortened the lower Mississippi River be- 
tween Helena and Baton Rouge substantially 
138 miles, tested as they have been by actual 
floods, are among the monumental engineer- 
ing achievements in flood control. 

Power advocates and conservationists 
often foster projects under the guise of flood 
control. Water is the most valuable of our 
natural resources. It should neither be 
wasted nor polluted. It should be utilized 
for the benefit of man. There is a place for 
soil conservation and there is a place for re- 
forestation. There is a place for the develop- 
ment of power. Soil conservation and re- 
forestation must supplement and not sup- 
plant flood-control works. Water uses and 
water conservation should be provided where 
feasible in the building of dams. Power 
should be developed wherever practicable, in 
the construction of reservoirs. The public 
should be advised whether the works are 
primarily for power. They know there is a 
difference between flood control and soil con- 
servation and reforestation. They know that 
floods obtained in the United States before 
the white man cut a tree or plowed a furrow. 
They know that a full reservoir is essential 
for the development of power, but they also 
know that an empty reservoir is essential for 
the storage of floodwaters. All existing flood- 
control acts provide that penstocks in reser- 
voirs shall be installed by the engineers where 
there are probabilities that power may be 
developed. The methods of flood control 
contemplate that floodwaters shall serve and 
not destroy man. There is a place, therefore, 
in the flood-control program for the multi- 
ple-purpose reservoir. Wherever practicable 
and wherever feasible, such reservoir should 
be constructed. 

We hear a great deal of post-war planning. 
We heard much of planning during the great 
depression that followed the crash of 1929. 
Much of the proposed planning is too the- 
oretical. It is impractical. Too many pro- 
fessional planners cover too much territory, 
so to speak. They embrace too many activ- 
ities with the result that there is no definite 
information for legislation for specific im- 
provements that are urgently demanded and 
that are entirely practical. Many of the so- 
called related activities are only remotely con- 
nected with the important activities. There 
is delay. There is confusion. Congress and 
the country are entitled to better studies and 
to sounder planning. Only tried and true 
planning should be used. There is universal 
agreement that both the planning and execu- 
tion of flood control and river improvement 
works should be under the jurisdiction of the 
Corps of Engineers of the United States Army. 

Total war must be followed by total peace. 
The immediate task is to win the war but 
when the war is won, when war production 
stops, and when our armed forces are demo- 
bilized, serious unemployment problems will 
arise. The problems of peace will be almost 
as difficult as the problems of war. Wish- 
ful thinking is not sound planning. Careful 
study, more careful planning, and immediate 
preparation are essential. Prompt action 
now is imperative to provide for economic 
conditions then. 

There is a place for private as well as pub- 
lic construction. Each has a definite field. 
There are local public works. that should be 
promoted and financed by the State, county, 
and city. There are other public works that 
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should be provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Victory is our first objective, but true 
patriotism transcends war. It demands ade- 
quate planning for peace. Otherwise the 
sacrifices of our armed forces will be in vain. 
There is no place for the dole or the work- 
relief program. They would only add to the 
economic ills following war. Public works 
contemplate long-range planning. They 
should provide now for construction then. 
-They must be fully planned if they are to 
be Federally financed. They include flood- 
control works and highway construction. 

We are fighting to preserve our way of life. 
The profit motive has contributed to our 
greatness and to our success. Private initia- 
tive is the capstone of American progress. 
It must be preserved and encouraged. There 
must be no conflict between private and pub- 
lic works, Public works, therefore, must not 
compete with the works that may be properly 
provided for through private enterprise. In 
all public works the benefits should exceed 
the costs. 

Flood control will not require any addi- 
tional agencies or bureaus. The rivers of the 
United States have been studied. Plans have 
been made, There will be no occasion for 
additional agencies. There will be no occa- 
sion for the waste and extravagance of un- 
employment periods. . Many programs will be 
proposed under the guise of public works, 
but every proposal should be studied and 
tested, and it should meet the requirements 
of sound public works. First, the project 
should have practical utility. Secondly, it 
should be economically sound. Thirdly, it 
should be of a type not to compete with any 
facilities that can be provided by private en- 
terprise. Flood control meets the test for 
Federal works. 

There is no valley in all the world com- 
parable to the Mississippi Valley. It lies be- 
tween the Alleghenies and the Rockies and 
between the Lakes and the Gulf. It is more 
important than any other valley on the face: 
ol the earth. The future of the United States 
will be determined by the development of the 
valley. Factories will be safer with the 
mountains separating them from the seas. 
The soil of the Mississippi Valley is the most 
fertile of this or any other country. It is 
not too much to say that the civilization of 
the valley will determine the civilization of 
the United States. 

There are some dangerous trends. There is 
too much complacency. Many act as if the 
war were won, I would be less than frank if 
I did not sound a note of warning. The war 
is by no means won. The road to victory is 
hard and difficult. We have just reached the 
fringes of the Japanese Empire. We have not 
invaded Germany. There are no evidences of 
an internal collapse in Europe. There must 
be an end to the rosy dreams of victory. The 
war will be prolonged by our believing that 
we are on the eve of final victory over either 
of our enemies. Despite reverses, notwith- 
standing losses, Germany still has the best- 
trained army in the world. Although Hitler 
lost 20 divisions in the defeat at Stalingrad, 
Germany has reequipped 60 new divisions 
since that time. Germany has more fighting 
men under arms today than at any time dur- 
ing more than 4 years of war. No collapse of 
Germany can be expected in the near future. 
In the Pacific, after 2 years, we have done but 
little more than establish supply lanes to 
Australia in our drive toward Tokyo. 

We are engaged in a global and a total war. 
Many Americans have not realized the mean- 
ing of war. We do not know what sacrifice 
means. We are thinking more of profits and 
wages and salaries. We do not know the 
meaning of denial. We are eating more and 
wearing better clothes and making more 
money than ever before. War has not come 
to our cities nor to our country, Many of us 
know only what we read in the newspapers 
or hear over the radio about war. It has not 
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been brought home to us. Victory will not 
come until all have sacrificed. When we con- 
template the heroism of the brave boys in the 
sky, on the sea, and on the land in the fox- 
holes of the Pacific, and in the rugged hills 
of Italy, when we think of their suffering and 
of their sacrifices, we realize that we do not 
know what sacrifice means. I am thinking 
of the widow in the district that I represent. 
She has four sons in the armed services. She 
is working in a defense plant. It is easy to 
find fault. What do we know about the suf- 
fering of fox holes and submarines? We have 
had ample coffee and sugar, food and clothing. 
We have given up none of the comforts of 
life and have only given up a few luxuries, 
but selfishness obtains. 

Disunity is often encountered. Too many 
are thinking of profits. Too many are think- 
ing of improving their position or the position 
of their group. Too few are making sacrifices 
to win the war. Let us rededicate ourselves 
and our fortunes to the supreme job of win- 
ning the war. Victory comes first. The su- 
preme aim of America in fighting the greatest 
of all wars is to save America, and the su- 
preme rehabilitation following victory is the 
rehabilitation of America. Germany and Ja- 
pan must be destroyed. The price will be 
great. The bloodiest battles of the War be- 
tween the States were fought after Vicksburg 
and Gettysburg. The bloodiest battles are 
ahead. The price in blood and treasure will 
stagger the imagination. No Jap prisoners 
are being taken. On Tarawa Island the cas- 
ualties of the Marine Corps were 1,026 dead 
and 2,557 wounded. I give you the order of 
the day when the island was attacked: “The 
Japanese have been taught that their highest 
duty is to die for their Emperor. It is up to 
you to see that no Jap soldier fails in this 
duty.“ Five thousand were killed. There 
were no prisoners at Tarawa, I repeat, nor in 
any other battle or engagement with Japs. 

We must gird ourselves for the difficult days 
ahead. We must not repeat the mistakes of 
the First World War. General Pershing was 
right when he insisted upon the uncondi- 
tional surrender of Germany. He insisted 
that the American Army march down the 
main street of Berlin. There must be no 
main street in Berlin. There must be no 
main street in Tokyo. Hitler and Tojo must 
bite the dust. There must be unconditional 
surrender. 

The disunity of some can only delay. I 
believe, however, that the people of the 
United States are united for victory and that 
they are determined to end total war by 
sinking deep the sword of victory into the 
hearts of Germany and of Japan, 

With victory we plan for a fairer day and a 
better land. We look forward to the dawn of 
the day when we can turn from war with its 
engineering for destruction to peace with its 
engineering for construction. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The Mississippi Valley Flood Control Asso- 
ciation, representing the levee and drainage 
districts in the States of Missouri, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi, and Loui- 
siana, adopted the following resolutions while 
assembled in annual convention in New Or- 
leans, La., December 21, 1943: 


I 


“Resolved, That the project for flood con- 
trol of the Mississippi River in its alluvial 
valley and for its improvement, from the 
Head of Passes to Cape Girardeau, adopted by 
the act of May 15, 1928, as amended by sub- 
sequent acts, be prosecuted at the maximum 
rate consistent with the national all-out war 
effort and that work be concentrated on the 
completion of those main Mississippi River 
levees between the Arkansas and Red Rivers 
that have not been brought to the 1941 project 
grade and section, in order that said levees 
may be prepared to give full protection 
against the project flood which might occur 
at any time in the future.” 
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“Resolved, That the time has come when 
we must stop retreating from the Mississippi 
River. We call on the War Department forth- 
with to determine upon a policy to con- 
fine the river to a reasonably stable channel 
in the interests of flood control and naviga- 
tion. The main line levee system represents 
an investment of $529,000,000, Of this the 
Federal Government has appropriated $282,- 
000,000, while $247,000,000 has come from the 
toil and sweat of farmers on both sides of 
the river from Cape Girardeau to the Gulf. 
Heretofore it has been more economical in 
most cases of attack to construct a set-back 
levee than to revet the caving banks. That 
is no longer good economy. Every retreat 
from the encroachments of the river means 
that we surrender our higher and best lands 
and construct the set-back levee on lower 
land having more unstable foundation. At 
long last we must resolve with the continued 
partnership of the War Department to hold 
the main-line levees in their present positions 
by nailing down the river channel with 
dredging and an enlarged program of bank 
revetment. We strongly favor the proposed 
project to deepen the Mississippi River from 
9 to 12 feet from Cairo to Baton Rouge in the 
mutual interest of flood control and naviga- 
tion.” 3 

mr 


“Resolved, That construction of those fea- 
tures of the Morganza floodway which have 
been delayed or suspended due to the war 
emergency be resumed at the earliest prac- 
ticable time and in any event not later than 
immediately following the cessation of active 
hostilities of the present war in order that 
this floodway may be operated with maxi- 
mum efficiency and effectiveness for the ben- 
efit of the entire alluvial valley and with 
minimum inconvenience to the area it 
traverses.” 
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“Resolved; That in full recognition of the 
need for a large-scale post-war construction 
program to provide peacetime employment 
for demobilized fighting men and for the 
many workers who will no longer be required 
on war production, the Mississippi Valley 
Flood Control Association strongly recom- 
mends that the Flood Control and Rivers and 
Harbors Committees of the House of Rep- 
resentatives report favorably from time to 
time flood control and river and harbor bills, 
beginning early in the year 1944, with the 
view to increasing the backlog of worthy 
public improvements that may be prosecuted 
with dispatch throughout the post-war pe- 
riod. The construction of flood control and 
navigation projects constitutes an excellent 
and approved method of providing both di- 
rect and indirect employment of large num- 
bers of people.” 
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“Resolved: That the Mississippi Valley 
Flood Control Association hereby reaffirms its 
faith and confidence in the Corps of Engi- 
neers, who are exceptionally qualified to han- 
dle skillfully large administrative organiza- 
tions without permitting waste, inefficiency 
or questionable practices of any kind, and 
who are amply prepared and fully capable 
of prosecuting any civil program that the 
Congress and the President may assign to 
them at this time or in the post-war period.” 
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“Resolved, That as pioneers in flood con- 
trol and the conservation of water resources 
in the United States, it is our firm conviction 
that the Federal planning, execution, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of public improve- 
ments for flood control and allied purposes 
are being administered to the best interest 
of the public ahd the National Government 
by the departments of the government pres- 
ently authorized to prosecute such improve- 
ments. We reaffirm our recommendations 
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that the respective and well-defined func- 
tions now established by law to be performed 
under the jurisdiction of the Corps of Engi- 
neers of the War Department, those under 
the Department of Agriculture, and those 
under the Department of the Interior, re- 
spectively, continue to be performed by these 
agencies. We repeat our opposition to the 
creation or extension of valley authorities.” 
x vir 

“Resolved, That we adopt as a long-range 
program the following projects to be prose- 
cuted vigorously at the earliest practicable 
time and in any event not later than the 
cessation of active hostilities in the present 
war: 

“Completion of the main-line levee system 
to the 1941 grades and sections. 

“Completion of the bridges across the Mor- 
ganza and West Atchafalaya floodways and 
the operation of the Morganza floodway at 
the earliest opportunity to test it out. 

“Completion of the Atchafalaya floodway, 
including the floodgates and lock in the guide 
levee and the levees below Morgan City, La. 

“Completion of the projects for headwater 
flood control in the Yazoo and St. Francis 
Basins. 

“Stabilization of the main river for the 
purpose of making the levee system safe from 
river attack and in order to retain the exist- 
ing flood-carrying capacity and improve the 
Channels for navigation and flood control. 

“Construction of seepage berms on the 
land side and impervious blankets on the 
river side of levees wherever seepage is a 
problem. 

Construction of more extensive and better 
roads on the levee crowns, 

“Completion of the works for the protec- 
tion of the Yazoo and Red River backwater 
areas. 

“Restoration of the discharge capacity of 
tributary streams within the alluvial valley 
so that they may serve as drainage outlets 
for drainage ditch systems. 

“Completion of the flood-control projects 
for Bavous Rapides, Boeuf, and Cocodrie; the 
Teche-Vermilion and the Mermentau. 

“Encouragement at all times of shipping 
on the Inland Waterways and through the 
ocean ports of the Alluvial Valley. 

“In grateful recognition of the support we 
have received from the Nation in solving the 
Mississippi River flood problem, we pledge 
our cooperation to flood sufferers everywhere, 
and particularly where flood problems arise 
on the tributaries of the Mississippi River.” 
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“Resolved, That with thankful recognition 
of the progress our armed forces are making 
all over the world toward bringing this war 
to a victorious end, with sympathetic con- 
sideration for the less fortunate multitudes 
elsewhere in the world, and with the firm de- 
termination to do our part in the interest 
of restoring our beloved America and the 
world to peace and happiness, the Mississippi 
Valley Flood Control Association pledges its 
full support to the President of the United 
States and offers to serve the national cause 
in every way possible.” 


The Cloakroom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 13, 1944 


Mr. LAMBERTSON, Mr. Speaker, the 
“four freedoms” have been resuscitated. 
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We will never believe there were no 
secret treaties at Moscow, Cairo, and 
Teheran. 

Every major act in the Capitol from 
now till November will be tinted with the 
fourth term. You cannot get away from 
it. 

A national service act would be good 
yet if it did not fall into the hands of a 
natural dictator, with continuing ambi- 
tions. 

What is the use of a Nation-wide serv- 
ice law if “war workers will not be dis- 
turbed in their present jobs”? It is as 
clear as mud. 

Take your choice, “charming idiots,” 
from the last annual message; “suspi- 
cious souls,” “unseeing moles,” “noisy 
minority,” “pests,” “self-seeking parti- 
sanship.” 

If it had been “planned that way” to 
correct the errors after the other war, 
why did not we have universal conscrip- 
tion with the draft law, or at least from 
Pearl Harbor? 

The Treasury has inserted a question 
on your income-tax blank, asking the 
amount of your War bonds. The obvious 
purpose is to get your number so they 
can tell you what to buy, or else. 

The new proposal for super-duper 
highways destroys the old and satisfac- 
tory Federal aid to States, which was 
equally matched and jointly adminis- 
tered. Now all must be all from Wash- 
ington from sun to sun and coast to coast. 

Go Chicago. How prophetic these 
words from the 1860 platform: “That the 
people justly view with alarm the reck- 
less extravagance which pervades every 
department of the Federal Government.” 
Of the 11 Republican conventions in the 
“Windy City,” 7 produced winners. 

The big three and Mr. Hull are all 
thoroughly conversant with the provi- 
sions of our Constitution, “and so am I,” 
said the President. Some others of us 
are also conversant with the fact that 
the Supreme Court is packed and that 
the good old Constitution is every week 
being circumvented. 


Tom Dewey Tops Big Midwest 
Presidential Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 13, 1944 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
season of straw votes, political predic- 
tions, and Presidential polls. Of general 
interest, therefore, is the following tabu- 
lation of results obtained in the Presi- 
dential poll being conducted by the Daily 
Argus-Leader, of Sioux Falls, S. Dak., 
largest Republican newspaper in its five- 
State area. All voting in this poll is 
monitored, by representatives of this 
newspaper, sò that accuracy is assured 
and so that no duplicate voting can take 
place. Consequently the results ob- 


tained can be accepted as giving a clear- 
cut report of the Presidential preferences 
of Middle Western Republicans in their 
choice for President. 

The poll also reveals the significant 
fact that President Roosevelt has lost 
better than 24 percent in South Dakota 
since 1940, which is a switch of sentiment 
much larger than generally expected 
even by students of popular trends, who 
have recognized the Nation-wide swing 
away from the New Deal administration. 


DEWEY Gers 43 PERCENT OF ALL G. O. P. VOTES 
IN POLL, WILLKIE 23—STASSEN RUNS THIRD— 
OTHERS TRAIL BEHIND—Enic JOHNSTON 
STRONGEST OF “DARK HORSES"—ROOSEVELT 
STRONG 


(By the Poll Editor) 


Results to date in the Argus-Leader Presi- 
dential poll in South Dakota show that Goy. 
Tom Dewey has received more than 43 per- 
cent of the votes cast for leading potential 
candidates for the Republican nomination, 
while Wendell Willkie, his closest competi- 
tor, is running & fraction under 23 percent. 

In order of ranking, the leading Republi- 
can candidates are: Dewey, 43 percent; Will- 
kie, 23 percent; Stassen, 19 percent; Mac- 
Arthur, 8 percent; and Bricker, 6 percent, 
Votes for minor or unnamed candidates are 
not included in the foregoing percentages. 


BYRD IS RUNNER-UP 


In the Democratic field, where only Roose- 
velt is mentioned as a possibility, the Presi- 
dent holds approximately 94 percent of the 
straw vote, with the rest divided equally be- 
tween Senator Harry Bynn, of Virginia, and 
some unnamed candidate, and one lone vote 
cast for Secretary of State Cordell Hull. 

Voters casting ballots wrote in the names 
of Brno and Hull or indicated they were in 
favor of some unnamed Democrat. 


JOHNSTON GETS 3 PERCENT 


On the Republican side, the voters wrote in 
names of seven “dark horses,” with only Eric 
Johnston of Seattle, president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, getting an ap- 
preciable vote. His total, however, is less 
than 3 percent of that cast for all candidates 
in the Republican field. 

Others who have friends and admirers in 
the Republican camp are: Pat Hurley, for- 
mer Secretary of War; Alf Landon, former 
Kansas Governor and 1936 Presidential can- 
didate; Senator ROBERT Tarr, of Ohio; Sen- 
ator ARTHUR VANDENBERG, of Michigan; former 
President Herbert Hoover; and Congressman 
Jog Martin, of Massachusetts, House Repub- 
lican leader. 


ROOSEVELT SLIPS 


Although Roosevelt continues as the strong 
man in the Democratic ranks, it is indicated 
that he is slipping substantially in South 
Dakota. 

The Argus-Leader poll shows 90 persons 
who voted for Roosevelt in 1940 are chalked 
up for some Republican candidate in 1944, 

Expressed in another way, this means that 
Roosevelt has lost better than 24 percent in 
South Dakota since 1940, 

The Republicans also have lost some 
strength, a total of 18 persons expressing 
their choice for Roosevelt after having voted 
for Willkie in 1940. The loss for Republicans 
is only 1.7 percent. 

Latest reports in the Argus-Leader poll 
were received from Wagner, where customers 
at the Conger Coffee Shop were handed bal- 
lots, and from Garretson, where a poll was 
taken at a meeting of Henry G, Fix Post of 
the American Legion. The vote: 

Wagner Coffee Shop customers: Repub- 
lican—Bricker, 1; Dewey, 19; MacArthur, 4; 
Stassen, 1; Willkie, 3, Democratic—Roose- 
velt 16. Shift—Democrat to Republican, 3. 
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Garretson Legion Post: Republican—Dewey, 
7; MacArthur, 3; Stassen, 7. Democratic— 
Roosevelt, 2; Byrd, 1. Shift—Democrat to 
Republican, 4. 

With these results, the aggregate votes in 
85 different groups or organizations polled 
in the State were as follows: 

Republican—Bricker, 63; Dewey, 437; Mac- 
Arthur, 81; Stassen, 191; Willkie, 240; un- 
named, 4; Hurley, 1; Landon, 1; Johnston, 
35; Taft, 4; Vandenberg, 2; Hoover, 2; Joe 
Martin, 1. 

Democratic—Roosevelt, 259; Hull, 1; Byrd, 
8; unnamed, 8. 

Shift—Democrat to Republican, 90; Repub- 
lican to Democrat, 18. 


Post-War Problem No. 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 13, 1944 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following proposal of Mr, 
Lawrence F. Quigley, commandant of the 
soldiers’ home at Chelsea, Mass. Since 
this proposal is one that is offered to us 
by the commandant after a great deal of 
study and experience with the physically 
disabled who have come under his imme- 
diate supervision at the hospital, and is 
a most worth-while recommendation, it 
should have the consideration of every 
Member of Congress: 


To the Members of the Congress: 

The war poses a single question, a single 
problem: How can victory be achieved? 

By contrast, peace will pose myriads of 
questions and problems. Chief among them 
is, What shall we do for and with the physi- 
cally or mentally handicapped veteran? This 
problem is both humanitarian and economic, 
As the war progresses and casualties mount, 
no purpose will be closer to the hearts of the 
people than that which conterns those mem- 
bers of the armed forces who have suffered 
physical, mental, and emotional wounds. 

When the problem has assumed its ulti- 
mate proportions—which will be when the 
war is over and all the halt and the lame have 
been mustered out of the service—govern- 
ment, business, and industry will be faced 
with the stern necessity of devising some 
practicable plan for utilizing such capabili- 
ties as these partially disabled men possess, 
Otherwise, our economic system will be com- 
pelled to bear the burden of supporting hun- 
dreds of thousands of handicapped veterans 
in idleness or semi-idleness. 

The general public is not yet aware, or at 
least not fully conscious, of the fact that tha 
armed forces have already discharged and 
sent back into civilian life a very large num- 
ber of men who, for various reasons, were 
found unfit for military service. Some of 
them are also unfit for ordinary civilian occu- 
pations, but so great is the present demand 
for workers that most of them have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining employment. This has 
kept from the general public full knowledge 
of the danger in this situation, but it will 
be revealed when jobs are no longer so plen- 
tiful and competition from the physically 
and mentally normal job-seeker will inevita- 
bly push the subnormal workman out of his 
job and force him into the ranks of the un- 
employed, 
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That, and nothing less, is what is in pros- 
pect for many of the servicemen already re- 
leased. The prospect is no brighter for the 
serviceman who will come back to civilian 
life tomorrow or next year with handicapping 
disabilities. He must be rehabilitated, by 
removing the disability if possible, and, if 
that is not possible, then he must be trained 
for some special type of work which he can 
be made capable of performing. 

VOCATIONAL TRAINING CLASSES, BUT— 


Fortunately, the Government has already 
set up the machinery for accomplishing this 
very purpose; first, through hospitalization, 
and, secondly, through vocational training 
courses. Unfortunately, owing to the Gov- 
ernment’s failure to provide adequate com- 
pensation for trainees and their families, 
eligible servicemen are not enrolling in these 
vocational classes, with the result that so far 
these classes exist in theory only; they are 
hardly more than myths. 

Will it astonish you, as it did me, to learn 
from apparently authentic sources that less 
than 300 servicemen had enrolled in these 
vocational classes up to a month ago? If 
this statement seems preposterous, utterly 
unbelievable, may I suggest that you consult 
the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau for 
either confirmation or refutation? 

This is all the more disturbing when one 
bears in mind the high percentage of induc- 
tees that within a few weeks or a few months 
after induction are discovered to be unsuited 
for military service and thereupon are dis- 
charged. Also, according to Army and Navy 
medical officers, we must expect a higher per- 
centage of wounded in this war than in 
World War No.1, Col. H. D. Offutt, chief of 
the hospitalization section of the Army Sur- 
geon General’s Office, said recently: “The 
type of ‘block busters’ now used, the tremen- 
dous explosive power of shells and torpedoes, 
the terrible burns that come from gasoline 
and oil are crippling more men than the shot 
and shell of the last war.” - 

That, coupled with the fact that there are 
two and one-half times more men in the 
armed forces, and likely to experience actual 
combat service, should prepare us for the 
possibility of hundreds of thousands of 
wounded. All but a small fraction of the 
wounded survive, and a truly marvelous job 
of mending broken bodies is being done, but 
rehabilitation is lagging far behind the ac- 
complishments of our physicians and sur- 
geons. Unless we do more, much more, to 
train our physically salvaged casualties for 
useful employment, the resulting social and 
economic tragedy will stand as an indictment 
of our resourcefulness and a reproach to the 
conscience of every man occupying a place 
of power in the governmental, economic, and 
social structure of the Nation. 

WHAT THE HANDICAPPED CAN DO 

Is it possible to reclaim the partially dis- 
abled, to transform them from liabilities into 
assets, to make them valuable members of 
society? The answer is, “Yes.” Cases with- 
out end could be cited, but a few will serve 
the purpose. Roscoe Drummond, a member 
of the Christian Science Monitor's Washing- 
ton staff, after exhaustive investigation, said 
in the December 24, 1943, issue of the Moni- 
tor: “The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission reports that physically handicapped 
workers have been placed in positions ranging 
from clerical to unskilled, semiskilled, and 
skilled jobs in heavy Government industry. 

“A large number of blind persons are em- 
ployed at air fields. 

“An armless telephone switchboard oper- 
ator works at a large Government hospital. 

“A one-armed auto mechanic is employed 
in the motor pool in the Quartermaster De- 
partment at a port of embarkation. 

“A blind girl at an Army air depot sorts 
bolts and nuts by touch. She works with 
unbellevable speed. 


“A blind radio technician is known as the 
only man who can repair airplane radios 
without removing them from the plane. 

“Of 87 employers answering a questionnaire 
on accident rate, 49 reported it lower for 
handicapped employees, 36 reported it the 
same as for the unhandicapped, and 2 re- 
ported it higher for the handicapped. 

“This proves,” added Mr. Drummond, “that 
the physically handicapped workers are rel- 
atively not handicapped at all in their facul- 
ties and their functions, and that there are 
unlimited opportunities to use them in work 
where their apparent handicaps are irrele- 
vant.” 

It proves to me that partly disabled service- 
men, if their skills are developed through 
proper study and practical training, can be 
made self-supporting, an asset instead of a 
liability to society. Vocational training is 
the best and most practicable program, and 
the most worthy of full exploitation, that 
has yet emerged from this war, It ought to 
be made available, in practice as well as in 
theory, to the tens of thousands of service- 
men who are now eligible, and the far greater 
number that eventually will be eligible, for 
its benefits. That can be brought about by 
raising the pay of trainees to an amount suffi- 
cient to enable them to live and meet their 
obligations while pursuing their courses of 
study. 

DETERMINING ELIGIBILITY 


Under existing law and regulations, the 
serviceman who is to be discharged because 
of disability is assisted in completing his 
claim at the camp or hospital from which he 
is to be separated. The claim, together with 
his medical records, is forwarded to the re- 
gional office of the Veterans’ Administration 
in the State in which the serviceman resides, 
The claim is then presented to a rating board, 
which considers all the available evidence 
and determines the amount of the pension, 
if any. This rating board then decides 
whether the disability in question constitutes 
a handicap. If it does, the serviceman is 
declared eligible for a course in vocational 
training. 

TRAINEES’ PAY 


While pursuing the training course, the 
trainee will receive from the Government, if 
he is single, $80 a month plus $10 a month 
for each dependent parent. If he is married 
he will be paid $90 a month plus $5 a month 
for each child and $10 a month for each de- 
pendent parent. The Government pays all 
tuition and material costs. 

As superintendent of the Chelsea, Mass., 
Soldiers’ Home and Hospital I have talked 
with approximately 1,000 discharged service- 
men of the present war. I invariably urge 
them to take advantage of the opportunity to 
obtain further education and training and 
thus to prepare themselves for more useful 
and better paid jobs, jobs perhaps better 
suited to their capacities than the ones they 
held before being inducted into the service. 
They tell me, almost without exception, that 
their obligations are such that they cannot 
meet them on the pay they would receive as 
trainees. 

Assuming that some of these men have no 
such obligations as they pretend to have, that 
they are either indifferent to the thought of 
self-improvement and its long-term rewards 
or merely greedy for immediate big wages in 
war industry, I still am very sure that many 
of them are sincere and would enroll for vo- 
cational training courses if they could do so 
without actual sacrifice to their dependent 
families, 

PROPOSED PAY RATES 

I propose, therefore, that the present pay 
of trainees, $80 a month for single men and 
$90 a month for married men, be increased 
to $100 a month and $150 a month, respec- 
tively, the additional allowance for children 
and dependent parents to remain as at pres- 
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ent. The first month’s pay to the service- 
man eligible for vocational training well 
might be given to him on the day of his dis- 
charge. 

If this higher rate of pay should be granted 
and the advantages of these vocational train- 
ing courses brought more forcefully to the 
attention of eligible servicemen by everyone 
connected with the program, I am convinced 
that a very satisfactory percentage of these 
men would take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity. If I am correct in this assumption, 
every extra dollar thus paid out by the Goy- 
ernment would prevent the expenditure of 
$100, perhaps even $1,000, in the years ta 
come. 

WE CAN AFFORD TO REBUILD MEN 


Spending a dollar now to save many, many 
dollars in the not too distant future is eco- 
nomically sound, not to mention its humani- 
tarian aspects—the better, fuller, more se- 
cure life it would insure to these thousands 
of servicemen and their families. To say, as 
some will, that we cannot afford to pay $150 
a month to a married serviceman to enable 
him to fit himself for a vocation more profit- 
able to himself and his family and more use- 
ful to his country and his community would 
indeed be to place the dollar equation above 
the human equation. A nation that can 
afford to spend $90,000,000,000 a year to wage 
war can afford to spend a few millions of 
dollars to rebuild and strengthen the broken 
bodies ana the shattered minds of the men 
who did their part in achieving the victory. 

I submit this proposal in the firm belief 
that its adoption by the Congress would con- 
stitute a longer step than any that has yet 
been taken toward a solution of the vexing 
problem of what to do for the handicapped 
serviceman and how to do it. This prob- 
lem will not wait. It is here now. It needs 
to be solved now. The way to solve it is 
to stop throwing reclaimable handicapped 
men out of the armed forces back into a 
civilian economy which is not organized to 
assimilate them, ° 

We should not shrink from the application 
of drastic-measures to remedy a situation 
which if allowed to drift will probably drift 
onto the rocks. Money we can well afford, 
but we cannot afford to have untold thou- 
sands of bruised and battered minds left un- 
mended to suffer the tortures of ostracism 
and in turn to become both a burden and a 
reproach to us who chanted songs of praise 
when action and a healing hand were needed. 

Respectfully, 
LAWRENCE F. QUIGLEY. 


Education for Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 14, 1944 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, in introducing H. R. 3957 at 
this time, I am motivated by the idea 
that we should prepare now to rehabili- 
tate our veterans—wounded or well—as 
they return. The task of caring for the 
veterans should not be left to hasty ac- 
tion at the last moment when hostilities 
cease. Some steps have already been 
taken, and wisely, toward providing mus- 
tering-out pay for the approximately 
1,000,000 men who have been discharged 
from the armed services thus far, to 
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allow more liberal hospital and medical 
care for the incapacitated, and to extend 
pensions to the disabled. 

Meantime, Selective Service will assist 
all veterans to get their former jobs back 
after discharge, provided they are still 
fit to do the work and the status of the 
employer has not chauged so that rehir- 
ing would be an undue hardship on him. 
It is proceeding on the policy of giving 
the veteran the benefit of any doubt. 

The Veterans’ Administration is set- 
ting up an enlarged service to provide 
vocational rehabilitation for every vet- 
eran whose disability, whether from 
wounds, accident, or diszase, requires 
that he be retrained before he can earn 
his living. Its service will be made avail- 
able to every veteran whose condition 
occurred in the line of duty. 

For those who become incapacitated 
from causes other than those in line of 
duty and who must be taught new work 
to become useful, the Federal Office of 
Education of the Department of the In- 
terior has launched a program of voca- 
tional rehabilitation. This work will be 
done in collaboration with the depart- 
ments of civilian vocational rehabilita- 
tion of each State. 

And for every veteran, man or woman, 
discharged with honor from any branch 
of the military, the War Manpower Com- 
mission’s employment service is making 
itself available to find them a job. This 
service is offered to all, whether disabled 
or not. 

All these benefits, in my opinion, do not 
completely fulfill our obligations to the 
returning veterans. We must, in addi- 
tion, assume our responsibility for the 
continued education of our service men 
and women. Under the bill I am in- 
troducing today the Government will pay 
a flat sum of $50 a month for veterans 
who desire to return to school to finish 
their education. In addition, married 
veterans will be paid $25 for their wife 
and $10 for each child. 

The Government will also pay the tu- 
ition and buy the books, tools, or other 
educational supplies. It will be neces- 
sary for the student to maintain a pass- 
ing grade in the majority of his subjects 
during the first year and in all his sub- 
jects in the following years. 

There will be no limitation on the 
course to be pursued by the veteran stu- 
dent and he may, if he so desires, take 
medicine and dentistry, which usually 
take more than 4 years for completion. 
The Government shall make regular pay- 
ments for all courses, provided the stu- 
dent fulfills his part of the program. 

Public and private schools will be al- 
lowed to participate in this program pro- 
viding they are duly accredited by a 
recognized accrediting association or the 
State board of education. 

I am offering this bill for the consid- 
eration of Congress because I am con- 
vinced of the need for this kind of legis- 
lation. This measure not only partially 
compensates for services rendered to the 
Nation but it also recognizes and assumes 
an obligation we owe. These veterans 
will have the opportunity to acquire a 
good education, to enter the line of busi- 
ness they are most interested in, and thus 


to become more useful and better satis- 
fied citizens. 

It is imperative for the Government 
to consider immediately the necessary 
plans and programs for the rehabilita- 
tion of the veterans of this World War. 
The confusion and chaos which faced the 
veterans of 1917-18 must not be allowed 
this time. 

There are many things this Nation 
must do for its sons and daughters in the 
armed services. But before we pass too 
many laws we should be certain to place 
the administration of all matters per- 
taining to the welfare of veterans under 
one bureau, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. If we give this control to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, simplify proce- 
dure, and bring about a unification of all 
laws now on the books or to come, we 
shall be laying a solid foundation for 
the future. 

The 15,000,000 veterans who will come 
out of this war are going to create many 
new problems. It is essential, therefore, 
that veterans’ legislation in all its phases 
be put on a more orderly basis. 

We shall be spending billions of dollars 
for years to come for medical care, pen- 
sions, loans, and education. This money 
must not be used for political purposes, 
but must be used for the betterment of 
the veterans only. The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration is the logical agency to han- 
dle these huge funds, because it is an 
independent agency and one in which 
the veterans themselves have confidence, 

The care of the veterans should be pri- 
marily a Federal responsibility. It is a 
repayment in part for the Government 
to furnish free education for its veterans 
because they are our best citizens and we 
must help to prepare them for the re- 
sponsibilities they must assume when 
they return. If this country is good 
enough to defend—and it is—then it 
must be good enough to take care of the 
veterans who will bring us victory. This 
Government taught them the science of 
war—it must now help teach them the 
arts of peace. 


A National Labor Code 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH 0. BREWSTER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 14 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor» an article entitled “A Na- 
tional Labor Code,” written by Walter W. 
Cenerazzo, president of the Waltham 
Watch Workers’ Union, and published in 
the November 1943 issue of the American 
Watch Worker, together with a letter 
from Mr. Cenerazzo, relating to a na- 
tional labor code. 

There being no objection, the article 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 
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WALTHAM, Mass., January 11, 1944. 
Hon. OWEN BREWSTER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR BREWSTER: I am writing you 
regarding our experience since my conversa- 
tions with you regarding the formulation of 
the national labor code, as provided for in 
8. 1307, in April 1943. At that time I was 
president of the Waltham Watch Workers’ 
Union, which was then affiliated with the In- 


“ternational Jewelry Workers’ Union, A. F. of L. 


Our organization, the Waltham Watch Work- 
ers’ Union, had difficulty with the interni- 
tional union in trying to get that organiza- 
tion to be a protective union to protect their 
interests. New rules were often put through 
by the general executive board or the presi- 
dent of the international union without re- 
gard to the constitution of the organization. 

The international union had a membership 
of 8,100 people and the Waltham Watch 
Workers’ Union had a membership of over 
2,000. 

The Waltham Watch Workers’ Union de- 
sired the Eigin Watch Co. employees and the 
Hamilton Watch Co. employees associated 
with their organization in order to carry on 
more effectively in the battle to protect 
10,000 skilled American workmen and their 
families against the increasing encroachment 
of watch movements from Central Europe. 
This development could only mean the trans- 
fer of employment from America to Switzer- 
land and the consequent destruction of an 
industry that meant much to the United 
States. 

Even though the international union at its 
convention in June 1942 had voted to or- 
ganize these people, the international officers: 
refused to move. In August 1943 an elec- 
tion was held. The Waltham Watch Workers’ 
Union voted by secret ballot in a public 
school in the regular manner set forth and 
used in the city election, using the city bal- 
lot box. The election was held under the 
auspices of an election board, which was 
elected by the membership at an open meet- 
ing. Then the ballots were counted and certi- 
fied and then sent to New York as prescribed 
by the constitution. The votes were counted 
in New York by a canvassers' board commit- 
tee of the international union. No repre- 
sentatives of the local were allowed to be 
present at the international offices when the 
ballots were recounted. 

A recount was requested by the Waltham 
Watch Workers Union due to the fact that the 
canvassing board reported that discrepan- 
cies in the count from 50 to 150 votes oc- 
curred in the votes counted by the Waltham 
Watch Workers election board and the Inter- 
national Union’s appointed canvassing board. 
This request for recount was denied. 

Three local unions requested the American 
Federation to investigate the affairs of this 
organization. To date, no action has been 
taken by the A. F. of L. on this matter, even 
though the executive council received a letter 
addressed to it on this matter. 

On October 28, 1943, the Waltham Watch 
Workers Union by unanimous vote dissolved 
its organization and returned a pro-rata 
share of the funds to each of its members 
and organized a new independent union 
known as the Waltham Watch Workers Union, 
Independent. The leadership of the Wal- 
tham Watch Workers Union, Independent, 
then organized the Hamilton Watch Workers 
Union to which a majority of the employees 
of the Hamilton Watch Co. of Lancaster, 
Pa., now belong and a petition for certifica- 
tion is now pending before the fourth re- 
gional office of the National Labor Relations 
Board in Philadelphia. 

The advisory council of the Elgin Na- 
tional Watch Makers Employees Association 
and job committeemen have unanimously 
voted to transfer from their organization and 
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recommend to the membership of their or- 
ganization the Elgin National Watch Makers 
Union. The three organizations are banding 
together into the American Watch Makers 
Union. The American Watch Makers Union 
is modeling itself as a national union pat- 
terned after this national labor code as a 
truly democratic union with full publicity 
as to its finances as audited by certified pub- 
lic accountants and with a committee of 
three trustees. It is pledged to elect its offi- 


cers by Australian ballot and to negotiate’ 


its contracts subject to the will of the mem- 
bership by secret ballot. The national labor 
code is being followed closely in the func- 
tioning of this organization. 

I enclose a copy of my statement on the 
general principles of labor organization in- 
volved in this situation. 

I write as one active throughout my life in 
labor organizations and one vitally concerned 
with sound progress in the labor movement, 

Cordially yours, 
WALTER W. CENERAZZO. 


[From the American Watch Worker] 
A NATIONAL LABOR CODE 
(By Walter W. Cenerazzo) 


As one reads magazine articles, newspaper 
editorials, and the expressions of colum- 
nists—or studies the discussions in the Halls 
of Congress and various State legislatures—he 
realizes that the antagonistic attitude to- 
ward labor unions is based primarily on a 
false premise—that all labor leaders and all 
union activities aim to exploit union mem- 
bers. 3 
Experience proves to those who are really 
acquainted with the affairs of trade-unions, 
that the great majority of unions are op- 
erated on the principies of democracy, and 
their leaders are men of unquestioned in- 
tegrity and ethical conduct, equal to those 
found in any walk of life. 

The problem of labor and its leaders is 
one of education—to present to the general 
public the principles, thoughts, and actions 
of the 90-percent majority, and in this way 
circumvent hostility before it finds unwar- 
ranted expression by legislation that will be 
detrimental to both the union members and 
their officials. 

In all fairness, it must be acknowledged 
that labor leadership is somewhat at fault in 
allowing this feeling of hostility against labor 
unions to rise to such a high degree. 

Why is it that the officials of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations have not as yet sub- 
mitted a real, workable code of procedure and 
operational practice to their affiliated 
unions? The membership of the various 
unions is made up of a cross section of the 
American public, and even among this group 
cf union members, facts and figures are 
needed to prove that the majority of unions 
are operated on the basic principles of de- 
mocracy and are served with a decent, hon- 
est leadership, 

This thesis advocates a national labor code 
governing operations and procedure for 
labor unions. In 9 out of 10 cases, no change 
would be necessary in union operational 
methods, yet it will correct conditions in the 
small minority which cause organized labor 
to be the target of snipers. 

A national labor code should be promul- 
gated comprising the following basic prin- 
ciples: 

1. An adopted constitution. 

2. Election of officers. 

3. Financial reports. 

4. Negotiation of contracts. 

5. Penalties for nonobservance. 


CONSTITUTION 


The constitution of a union should be pro- 
posed and submitted in printed or typed 


form and copies made available to every 
union member, 7 days before the date of 
its proposed adoption. It should be thor- 
oughly discussed at open meetings of the 
union and then submitted to a referendum 
vote by ballot. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Nomination of officers should be at an open 
meeting of the union membership, elections 
to be held 2 months following the nomina- 
tion. In this interim, nominated candidates 
for office would inform the members of their 
aims and policies. In plants where eight or 
more union members are employed votes 
would be taken, Where less than eight are 
employed, voting would be at an established 
central polling place. 

The purpose would be to establish a similar 
system of voting as is now in use in city, 
State and National elections—the direct 
primary system of allowing the names of all 
candidates to be placed on the ballot; also to 
utilize the precinct method of voting in union 
elections. Through a procedure as outlined, 
a large percentage of votes are cast and all 
eligible to vote have the opportunity to ex- 
press their choice. 


ELIGIBILITY 


The same qualifications as those required 
of persons allowing their names to be offered 
as candidates for public office should be re- 
quired of those seeking office in a union. 
They should be registered voters in the com- 
munity in which they reside; their character 
should be of such a caliber as to stand the 
searchlight of publicity. Surely if a person 
is acceptable as a municipal official, there 
could be no objection to his being a candi- 
date for office in a union. The question may 
arise of where a dues-paying member and 
a loyal union man, who is not a citizen, would 
be barred from holding union office, such 
procedure being classed as taxation without 
representation. One need but look at the 
system of voting in his community and 
realize that aliens own their own homes, 
pay taxes to the city, State and Federal Gov- 
ernment, but are prohibited from voting or 
holding public office, because they have not 
qualified for citizenship. 

The Australian ballot should be used at 
all elections, both local and international, 
and the referendum system of voting as ap- 
plied in municipal or State elections should 
be observed. Election of officers should be 
on a fixed date, and held every 2 years. All 
local officers’ terms should be uniform as 
to the expiration date. 

If such an election procedure was in effect 
in all local unions, no undesirable person 
could maintain himself in office. An in- 
formed membership would remove him. 
Under democratic principles it would be the 
duty of the membership to decide whether 
or not to retain an official in office. Errors 
of judgment on the part of the membership 
may possibly happen, but even though they 
may err in judgment it could not be held 
as an indictment of the character of the or- 
ganization or unions as a whole. 

The question of representation would be 
decided by the union members and the offi- 
cers they elect would be their responsibility, 
because the selection would be made accord- 
ing to rules formulated by the national labor 
code. It must be agreed that the system of 
voting in city, State, and Federal elections is 
just and equitable, and if the unions, through 
a national labor code, conformed to such a 
system, there would be little, if any, criticism. 

The procedure in the election of the officers 
to the international unions should be either 
at a convention, by delegates who would be 
voted for at the local union elections, com- 
parable to the conventions of the major politi- 
cal parties, held every 2 or 4 years, or national 
officers could be elected at regularly insti- 
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tuted elections by popular vote which is the 
preferable way. 


FINANCIAL REPORTS 


A national labor code should demand the 
issuance of quarterly financial reports con- 
taining a detailed statement of all income, 
and its source. Also a complete report of all 
expenditures. These reports should be au- 
dited by an elected board of three trustees 
and certified by a public accountant. A copy 
should be sent to every union member. 

Under such a plan every member would 
know the exact financial standing of his 
union, and what happens to the money he 
contributes toward its support. He would 
then be privileged to question any trans- 
action at the regular meeting of the union. 

Much has been said and written during the 
past about the need of secrecy regarding the 
funds of the union. Anyone interested in 
the financial stability of a union need only 
ascertain the number of members and mul- 
tiply this figure by the dues so as to arrive 
at the monthly income. By deducting the 
general expenses, plus the salaries of the paid 
officers, the balance in the treasury is arrived 
at. It is a fallacy to base the strength of a 
union on its treasury balance. Many organi- 
zations are strong even though they do not 
have a large treasury surplus. Large sur- 
pluses do not prove strength. A union with 
1,000 members and a strike fund of $150,000, 
paying a weekly benefit of $10 would be bank- 
rupt in 15 weeks. 

Published financial reports would obviate 
the necessity for filing of reports with State 
or Federal bureaus, as is being advocated in 
several quarters. 

Under a national labor code no increase 
or decrease in dues or assessments against 
the members could be adopted except by a 
majority vote, by ballot, at a regularly con- 
stituted election. 


NEGOTIATION OF CONTRACTS 


A national labor code should contain a 
clause specifying that an elected committee 
of five accompany the officers of the union 
to all meetings with the employers’ commit- 
tee when contracts are being negotiated. 
This procedure would give a broader knowl- 
edge of the intricate details of negotiations 
and, at the same time, instill a feeling of 
confidence throughout the membership of 
the union as a whole. 

The proposed contract should be posted in 
all affected plants 7 days prior to the date of 
voting on its acceptance. Such a procedure 
would permit all the members to study and 
analyze the contract. It would eliminate a 
great deal of misunderstanding and obviate 
the influence of agitators. Through the use 
of the ballot, members could express their per- 
sonal viewpoints as to the justice and fairness 
of a contract. 


METHODS OF OBSERVANCE 


The method of observance of a national 
labor code is relatively simple. Congress 
should enact legislation incorporating the 
suggestions made herein. Enforcement would 
be in the hands of the members of the unions. 
Should a member feel that the code was being 
violated, he could secure relief in the Federal 
courts, where a hearing would be given. The 
procedure might well be compared with the 
bank clerk accused of embezzlement, or the 
stockbroker charged with violation of the 
Securities Exchange Act. There would be no 
need of investigating bureaucracies or the so- 
called social theorists delving into the affairs 
of a union. There would be no need of in- 
corporating unions, 

Under a corporation status unions and their 
officers could be held liable for the acts of 
its membership. At times, groups of union 
men, swayed by emotion, have walked out on 
an illegal strike, without knowledge of the 
officers of the union, until the walk-out ac- 
tually occurs. Why penalize the balance of 
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the union members and the officers through 
injunctions and lawsuits? 

Union officials do everything in their power 
to maintain the terms and conditions of a 
contract, and there are few occasions where 
an employer has found the union not observ- 
ing them. If voidance of a contract is fac- 
tual, the employer has relief in court by an 
injunction, but the union officers are not held 
responsible for the illegal acts of a member or 
members, who they cannot control. 

The purpose of this thesis is to awaken 
among union members and their leaders the 
possibilities which can be unfolded. Out of 
discussion and deliberation will come a labor 
code founded on the basic principles of true 
democracy. Labor should, and must, have a 
code under which it can operate and serve its 
undefined mission. Who is there that can 
define democracy? Who shall say where the 
democratic principles of Jefferson have been 
fulfilled? Labor must have a code—a charter 
of both freedom and responsibility, or it will 
strain and sweat in a possible strait jacket 
fashioned by public opinion, whose emotions 
have been swayed and influenced by unjust 
and unfair criticism brought about through 
the actions of a small minority of unions. 

Instead of criticism, an expression of 
thanks should be extended to the majority 
of American union men, who have chosen the 
ideals of trade-union philosophy as a medium 
of expression, rather than the ideologies of 
the many other isms. 

When legislation is enacted it should cor- 
rect abuse by the minority—not abuse the 
majority. 


Address by Hon. Alfred M. Landon at 
Republican Party Committee Meeting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 14 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address by 
Hon. Alfred M. Landon, of Kansas, 
delivered at a meeting of the Republican 
Party committee at Milwaukee, Wis., and 
broadcast by him the night of December 
13, 1943, over the facilities of the National 
Broadcasting Co. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Every few decades the world has been 
ravaged by war. It is as if this globe were 
susceptible to a periodic plague. Or as if 
each generation of mankind, coming to man- 
hocd, must succumb, in a lesser or greater 
degree, to the virus of war. So it is today, 
and our first job is to win this war. It must 
be « complete, final, and conclusive victory. 

Many attempts have been made to im- 
munize mankind to the plague of war. All 
of these attempts have fanled. This is not 
the fault of the average man. It is the fault 
of selfish and incompetent leadership. The 
average man has been behind every attempt 
to banish war. He has cooperated fully. He 
has given unstintingly to the cause of peace. 
It is human leadership which has failed. 
The average man longs for peace—longs for 
peace forevermore, 


Today once again in Moscow, in Cairo, in 
Teheran, world leaders have gathered to ban- 
ish war from the face of the earth. 

The Moscow agreement, so far as we can 
ascertain, is an expression of the principles 
of peace and world cooperation based on 
justice and decency. The American people 
are for those principles. Of all the nations 
of the world, they know what justice and 
decency and cooperation mean. And they are 
more than willing to do their share. And 
they want to do their share as Americans, 
without regard to their national origins, and 
without regard to the petty prejudices that 
many people try to Inject into this problem. 
Americans want creative fellowship with the 
other peoples of the world. They want an 
international organization and the interna- 
tional urderstanding which will promote this 
creative fellowship. And they do not want 
an international organization or interna- 
tional agreements which use force for the 
perpetuation of world injustice. 

But because of past failures in the at- 
tempts to attain peace and attain justice for 
the people of the world, Americans today are 
asking serious questions. They are saying: 
“The principles of the Moscow Conference 
and the Teheran Conference are fine, but how 
are they going to be applied?” They read in 
the Teheran Declaration the statement of 
President Roosevelt, Marshal Stalin, and 
Prime Minister Churchill that “We are sure 
that our concord will make it an enduring 
peace,” and Americans ask: “Just what, in 
practice, does this mean?” 

Americans have a right to ask these ques- 
tions and they have a right to be answered— 
answered honestly and in detail. And they 
have a right to ask these questions and to 
be answered without being faced with the 
charge of being anti-British or anti-Russian, 
cr as being regarded as having committed 
something almost treasonable. The Ameri- 
can people are not anti-British or anti- 
Russian. They are simply pro-American, and 
they are proworld peace. It is a tragic state 
of affairs when a pro-American point of view 
becomes at once antisomething else. 

Far from being anti-British or anti-Russian 
or something almost treasonable, the asking 
of such questions and the discussion of the 
answers is a matter of duty—the duty of 
citizenship.. And if the party system means 
anything, it certainly is one of the responsi- 
bilities of the Republican Party to ask these 
questions and seek answers that the Ameri- 
can people can understand. 

Only a believer in the totalitarian form of 
government would suggest discussion of such 
questions should be banned—that the oppo- 
sition party ought to shut up and go out of 
business. 

Every believer in democracy and in the 
party system of government knows that de- 
mocracy can only live so long as the minority 
is recognized as an integral part of the sys- 
tem. This minority helps make the sys- 
tem function effectively. To ask questions, 
to demand answers, to criticize, to advise— 
these not only are the right of the minority 
in a democracy; they are its pledged and 
bounden duty—they are its pledged and 
bounden duty because only in that way do 
we get the discussions, the debates, and the 
explanations and clarifications upon which 
the people may make intelligent decisions 
upon the issues confronting our Nation. 

It is not the duty of the minority—of the 
opposition party—to agree with the majority, 
or the party in power, and certainly it is not 
its duty to agree until it knows all the facts— 
until it can agree out of a conviction founded 
upon knowledge. 

Whenever I am in Washington I always 
make a point of calling upon Secretary 
Hull—a man for whose integrity and ability 
I have the highest regard. Now recently it 
has been widely suggested that both parties 
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should adopt an identical plank in their 1944 
platforms with regard to foreign policy. Mr. 
Huli knows that I am a firm believer that 
politics should end at the water's edge. 

So when I was in Washington 2 weeks ago 
I called on the Secretary of State to discuss 
this whole problem with him. I was not 
interested in arguing for or against identical 
planks. The Secretary knows that I am 
well aware that something may happen on 
the battlefields in the next few months which 
would make it almost essential for the safety 
of our country for the two parties to have 
identical planks. What I wanted to talk 
over with Mr. Hull was the practical problems 
involved, as of the present, in connection 
with this general proposal. 

These practical problems, as I said to him, 
are three. 

1. Before the Republican leadership could 
write or agree to a plank they would have to 
have a full and detailed report on what has 
taken place at these conferences and all the 
background and the implications of any 
agreements or understandings that have been 
arrived at, either orally or in writing. In 
brief, they would have to have the kind of a 
full, detailed and complete report that the 
Secretary of State is expected to make to the 
President following any important foreign 
conversation and negotiation. 

2. There would have to be agreement be- 
tween the two parties as to the exact wording 
af the plank—agreement as to every word and 
every comma. And equally important there 
would have to be agreement as to just what 
these words mean—and they must mean ex- 
actly the same thing to both parties and not 
be subject to a different interpretation, 

8. Having agreed to such wording and its 
meaning, if the Republican Convention 
adopted the plank, there would have to be a 
firm commitment—a commitment the keep- 
ing of which would not be open to question— 
that the Democratic Party in its convention 
would adopt the exact same plank, without so 
much as the change of a word. And if there 
was so much as the change of a word we 
would have to have a commitment that Mr. 
Hull would repudiate the plank. 

Now, I recognize that such conditions as 
these may not be easy to meet, but would 
anything less than this be fair to the Amer- 
ican public, I submit that it would not be 
fair. If the President in any administration 
is told he has blank check powers, that he 
can just go ahead and shoot the works with- 
out having to face open public discussion, 
what becomes of democracy? 

There are two sides to every question. The 
public has a right to have those two sides 
presented, As I said earlier, under extreme 
emergency, it might become necessary to 
waive that right. But there is no such emer- 
gency in sight at present. And before we 
waive the right of the American public to 
hear both sides of a question, not only must 
such an emergency be real, but as well it 
must be evident—evident to the public. Only 
in that way can our people be sure that their 
rights will be protected—that someone will 
not simply claim that such an emergency 
exists as an excuse for destroying their right 
of full, free, and frank discussion. 

There is something more important than 
harmony. And that is the right of the Amer- 
ican people to discuss and decide issues, And 
that is especially true when those issues in- 
volve their lives, their property, and their 
sacred honor, now and for generations to 
come. There should be no more censorship of 
a party than there is censorship of the press, 

No one has yet quite dared suggest—al- 
though some bureaucrats have come close to 
it—that the press and the radio should accept 
the foreign policy of the administration with- 
out question. 

It is just as much the duty of the minority 
within the limits of military necessity to 
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ferret out the truth and present it to the 
public as it is of the press. And it is just as 
important that the minority feel absolutely 
free to discuss policies pro and con as it is 
for the press and radio commentators to dis- 
cuss them. If you muzzle the minority, you 
must also muzzle the press and the radio, 
Freedom of discussion, the search for truth, 
the right to disagree, are not matters that 
can be rationed. The truth not only will 
make us free; it will keep us free. 

No one is more deeply anxious than I am 
to begin the building of institutions of law 
and order in the international field. We 
must develop processes for the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes between nations and the 
means for shaping security against future 
aggressors. That is an objective to which the 
common conscience of mankind should be 
dedicated. We must settle this issue right 
this time. 


And upon the foundations of peace there . 


must be erected the edifice of economic sta- 
bility. We have all learned from bitter ex- 
perience how easy is the transition from 
acute economic dislocation to war or to the 
threat of war. And so, as we look abroad, 
we realize that our task will not be over 
merely because the guns have ceased firing. 
There will still lie ahead the problem of as- 
sisting by every appropriate measure in the 
restoration of the normal economic processes, 
A chaotic Europe, a chaotic Asia, would un- 
dermine our best efforts and defeat our high- 
est purposes. We have made a huge con- 
tribution in this war. After the war we shall 
be called upon to make an investment, small 
by comparison, but essential to make our 
wartime contribution good. 

We must come to look upon this essen- 
tial post-war expenditure as part of the cost 
of the war—part of the cost of attaining the 
purposes for which the war is being fought. 

We of the Republican Party have no fear 
of these issues. We know that false opti- 
mism about the peace is just as dangerous 
as false optimism about the war. We can 
be counted on to do whatever in our na- 
tional interest the situation requires, to do 
it efficiently, and to do it promptly and well. 
And when at the proper time we bring for- 
ward a constructive program for economic 
rehabilitation, for both abroad and at home, 
the country will understand that it is based 
upon practical wisdom tinged with idealism, 
rather than starry-eyed dreaming, unchecked 
by any sense of the practical. 

When this war is over it is my conviction 
that there will lie ahead the opportunity for 
one of the greatest forward movements in 
human liberty and in human well-being that 
the world has ever seen. Whether this op- 
portunity is to be seized or lost will depend 
in no small measure on how we conduct our- 
selves in the United States. I think that 
we Republicans are alive to this opportunity, 
and as our program develops between now 
and next November the country will under- 
stand that we can be trusted to seize the 
opportunity which is ahead of us. 

And I am sure the Republican Party can 
be trusted to perform the task in accord with 
American fashion and in conformity with 
American principles. The American people, 
as a free and self-governing people, have a 
right to be taken into the full confidence of 
those who participate in international agree- 
ments. For it is the American people who 
will be committed to carry out the responsi- 
bilities involved. In plain conformity with 
the wording of the Constitution the Senate 
should be represented on any delegation en- 
tering into any foreign commitments. “Open 
covenants openly arrived at” is not an empty 
phrase, It is the difference between democ- 
racy and totalitarianism, 

America hopes, with the help of its allies, 
to put the world in order, so that decency 
and freedom can walk this earth again. To 


do this America must be sure that her own 
house is in order. Let us seek help wherever 
we may find it and listen to advice wherever 
it may be given. This is practical world 
statesmanship, This is real international co- 
operation. This is just plain, ordinary, every- 
day American common sense, 


Comment on Proposed National Service 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RUFUS C. HOLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 14 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr, HOLMAN. Mr. President, I am in 
receipt of a letter from a lead man in one 
of our shipyards who comments upon the 
recent address by the President and upon 
labor conditions in the shipyards. I sub- 
mit the letter for printing in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

JANUARY 11, 1944, 
Senator RUFUS HOLMAN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: For the first time I feel it proper 
to address a letter to my Congressman. 

Twenty minutes ago the President con- 
cluded his talk on the air, endeavoring to 
enlist support for the national service legis- 
lation, I find myself unable to find words 
to express my strong feeling against such 
legislation on the part of Congress as the 
President desires, because— 

1. The President admits this legislation. is 
not necessary to the winning of the war. 

2. We all have given up, for the duration, 
many of those freedoms we're supposed to 
be fighting for, but the freedom of each per- 
son to earn his livelihood as he sees fit should 
not be abridged under any circumstances, 

3. As Commander in Chief of the armed 
forces the President is dictator over some 
10,000,000 souls. Why should he wish to dic- 
tate to the remaining millions? Certainly he 
has more power now than anyone else ever 
had. This, it seems, should be sufficient. 

4. People drafted into war industries would 
not be good workers; at least, not as good as 
if they went in voluntarily. In spite of the 
job freezing locally, most workers still believe 
they are freemen, Surely they could not 
believe this (and work accordingly) if they 
were compelled to serve. 

I am a leadman in a shipyard here in 
Portland and am 30 years of age, am satisfied 
with my job and am happy to serve my 
country. My deferment has been and is II-B, 
since I have no children, and should I be 
called into the armed service I would go will- 
ingly. 

But in this shipyard, and in the others 
here in Portland, men are being actually laid 
off for lack of work. Many things I could 
tell you along this line, if time and space 
permitted. Suffice it to say, however, I do 
not believe the need of a national service 
act will be thought very great by the workers 
in these war plants when they know all the 
time there are workers being laid off for lack 
of work, 

I have not read editorial comment on the 
President's speech, and the statements I have 
made are strictly my own. On behalf of my- 
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self and Mrs, we shall appreciate any- 

thing you can do to save this last remain- 

ing freedom, Oh, yes; I should tell you 

Mrs. is employed in a war plant also. 
Sincerely, ~ 


P. 8—Please communicate my feelings to 
the other Representatives of Oregon, or if it 
would be better if I wrote them also, kindly 
advise me so, 


The Food-Stamp Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 14 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record an editorial which 
appeared in the Washington Star of 
January 10, 1944, entitled “Food-Stamp 
Plan.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FOOD-STAMP PLAN 

One of the more important matters which 
await the returning Congress is the problem 
of assisting those American families whose 
living standards actually have been impaired 
as a result of wartime conditions. And this, 
for the most part, is limited to families whose 
actual incomes have not kept pace with the 
rise in living costs. 

The administration has wanted to accom- 
plish this through its general subsidy pro- 
gram—a program that would reduce prices 
for everyone alike, the rich as well as the 
poor, the beneficiaries as well as the victims 
of war conditions. Under this plan a family 
might have had a 100-percent increase in 
income since the beginning of the war. Yet 
it would receive the same subsidy benefit as 
another family which has had no increase, 
or perhaps even a reduction, in income, This 
is the principal objection to the administra- 
tion program, and it is an objection which 
has not been met by any of the arguments 
advanced by administration supporters. 

Recently, however, a sensible alternative 
has been suggested—that the subsidies be di- 
rected to the relief of persons who really 
need relief. This would be done through 
the adoption of a food-stamp plan, the de- 
tails of which remain to be worked out, but 
which presents no insuperable difficulties, 

The War Food Administration has en- 
dorsed this plan with reservations. In prac- 
tical effect the reservations apparently nul- 
lify the endorsement, but the latter is impor- 
tant, nevertheless, since it puts the W. F. A, 
on record as believing that the stamp plan 
is feasible from an administrative stand- 
point. In approving the plan the food agency 
Specified that its endorsement was contin- 
gent on the continuance of the present 
$1,000,000,000 general subsidy program. It 
also estimated that the stamp plan would 
cost $3,000,000,000. In other words, the 
W. F. A. is willing to accept both the general 
subsidy program and the stamp plan, al- 
though it douses the latter with cold water 
by placing an extremely high estimate on its 
cost 


This position is lacking in realism. In the 
first place, Congress is not going to approve 
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both the stamp plan and general subsidies. 
Second, if food prices can be controlled satis- 
factorily for everyone at a maximum cost of 
$1,500,000,000—which is the administration’s 
own figure—it is difficult to see why a sub- 
sidy program designed to help only a minor- 
ity of the people should cost twice as much. 
The fair assumption is that this estimate was 
intended more to kill the stamp plan than to 
help it along. The fact remains, however, 
that this plan, which would restrict govern- 
mental aid to persons whose incomes are 
small and who have not had increases com- 
mensurate with the rise in living costs, is 
the only sound one. Certainly there is no 
reason under the sun why future generations 
of taxpayers should be called upon to pay 
the bill for present-day subsidies to persons 
whose pay checks, in relation to living costs, 
are larger than they have ever been before. 


The President’s Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HUGH A. BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 14 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that two editorials 
appearing in the issue of January 12, 
1944, of the Morning World-Herald, of 
Omaha, Nebr., one entitled “Draft-Every- 
body Law,” the other entitled “The Un- 
written Paragraph,” be printed in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

a DRAFT-EVERYEODY LAW 


“As you know,” said Franklin D. Roosevelt 
to the Congress, “I have for 3 years hesitated 
to recommend a national service act.” 

But he recommends it now. 

He recommends a law which“* * * will 
make available for war production or for any 
other essential services every able-bodied 
adult in this Nation.” 

The national service act which the Presi- 
dent advocates is, of course, nothing but a 
universal draft. If it were passed the Gov- 
ernment would have the power to seize any 
civilian American and assign him to whatever 
job Washington, in its wisdom, might deem 
appropriate, 

If the President has heen procrastinating 
for 3 years (that would be since 11 months 
before Pearl Harbor) on the draft-everybody 
plan, why does he suddenly find it wise and 
inescapable now? 

He offers a number of philosophic argu- 
ments, none of which have immediacy. They 
were as good on December 8, 1941, as they are 
today, and would not have been particularly 
persuasive at any time. 

While. the President’s message was being 
read, Missouri's famed Senator TRUMAN was 
making a speech in New York. 

He said this country’s output of war ma- 
tériel has been so tremendous that about 
“$6,000,000,000 of Army contracts and about 
$2,000,000,000 of Navy contracts have had to 
be canceled.” 

“This is only the beginning,” continued 
the Senator, “and almost daily during the 
coming year you will see newspaper notices 
of contract cancellations, or plant shut- 
downs, of elimination of graveyard shifts, 
and of reduction in employees.” 
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Senator Truman certainly is not an irre- 
sponsible. He knows better than most what 
is going on in the land. His statement quite 
thoroughly explodes the Presidential argu- 
ment that the time has come when “every 
able-bodied adult” should be made available 
for war production. 

It may be that the President wants a 
draft-everybody law chiefly to put an end to 
war-industry strikes. He is known to be 
bitter on that subject. 

But if so he is asking for a mighty danger- 
ous weapon to do a relatively simple job. 

A number of plans have been advanced for 
outlawing strikes without going to great ex- 
tremes. As a matter of fact the Smith- 
Connally Act gave promise of being somewhat 
effective before tit was emasculated at the 
demand of Mr, Roosevelt and his bureau- 
crats. There are some who believe that the 
law as it stands, aided by the War Labor 
Board, might have prevented most strikes, 
except for the bumbling interference of other 
Government agencies. 

At any rate, if the President is now suffi- 
ciently aroused to want to end strikes, re- 
gardless of political repercussions, it would 
seem wiser to try gentler methods first. 

This much can be said for the service-act 
plan: It would be the perfect flowering of 
our own particular brand of totalitarianism. 

Already, as a result of war etringencies, 
the Government dominates industry and tells 
business what it may buy and what it may 
soll. It tells individuals how far they may 
drive, what (within limits) they may eat, 
and how warm they may keep their houses, 
If, now, the bureaucracy were also given the 
power to say where every American should 
work, and how long, and for how much— 
there wouldn't be much left of America. 

But the bureaucrats would be in Utopia. 


THE UNWRITTEN PARAGRAPH 

There was an unwritten paragraph in the 
President's speech which spoke more elo- 
quently than all the 3,000 written words. 

We mean the paragraph dealing with 
economy. 

It simply wasn't there. 

Mention was made of most other war prob- 
lems, but the issues raised by the Byrd econ- 
omy committee, the Truman committee, 
and countless common Americans the Nation 
over were treated with the deepest disdain. 

But perhaps we are being naive. 

We have almost forgotten, for the moment, 
that the Republic's debts are not important, 
because we merely owe them to each other, 


Post-War Planning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 14 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a letter written by George 
Gelder, of Berkeley, Calif., relating to 
post-war planning. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BERKELEY, CALIF., December 9, 1943. 
WEST OF SACRAMENTO Boys, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Dear Fettow Mempers: At our last regular 
meeting a letter was received from the mayor 
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of our city wherein he called for ideas from 
our organization relative to post-war plan- 
ning and, more especially, how it would affect 
the city of Berkeley. 

I respectfully submit some of my personal 
views in connection therewith, with the rec- 
ommendation that they be considered, along 
with the ideas of other members, in the hope 
that the mayor's letter will be given proper 
consideration. 

The mayor’s communication attempts to 
confine any post-war plan to our own city. 
At the outset, I submit that this would be 
impractical for the reason that such a plan 
should be Nation-wide and not confined to 
any one city, except as to those things affect- 
ing strictly local matters, such as housing, 
through proper building and health regula- 
tions, strict economy in the operation of city 
government, and a low tax rate with corre- 
sponding reduction in assessed valuations. 

Among the “four freedoms,” for which our 
soldiers are now supposed to be fighting, are 
freedom from fear and freedom from want. 
If and when these two freedoms are truly 
and genuinely made effective, then, indeed, 
their fight will not have been in vain insofar 
as the suggested post-war planning is con- 
cerned, 

It is my opinion that two essential things 
are necessary and mandatory if we are to 
bring real happiness to the vast majority of 
our people, namely, (a) crush out monopoly, 
and (b) a real, just, old-age pension system 
on a national scale. 

Monopoly and wealth concentration must 
be eradicated by law, otherwise all post-war 
planning will be in vain. Monopoly has di- 
rectly caused more misery than any other 
one thing. It has been, and will continue 
to be, the cause of internal wars and strife; 
it has toppled kings from their thrones; it 
has crushed out small and independent busi- 
ness; and it has controlled legislative bodies 
as well as the executive and judicial branches 
of Government. It will drive disaster to die- 
tators, whether economic or political, who 
thwart the masses in their effort to achieve 
a better standard of living and greater eco- 
nomic security.. People revolt against that 
philosophy of unnecessary scarcity, in normal 
times, which has been the philosophy of 
private monopoly, 

Monopoly fosters a condition wherein and 
whereby the means of production is entirely 
controlled by a comparatively small number 
of individuals, Thus, the means of distri- 
bution and price fixing is likewise controlled 
with the result that, in normal times, the 
small and independent merchant, as well as 
the great masses of working people, are sub- 
jected to hard times and even poverty. 

When 90 percent of the wealth of this Na- 
tion, as well as the entire world, is controlled 
by less than 10 percent of the people, it can 
readily be seen that no successful post-war 
plan can be successfully worked out until and 
unless this condition is changed. There 
must be a more equal distribution of all 
wealth so that all people, including the small 
merchant as well as the great masses of work- 
ing men and women, upon whom, after all, 
the country depends, can be assured of fair 
profits and decent living conditions in normal 
times, 

Employees should receive wages com- 
mensurate with decent standards of living, 
proper food, proper clothing, proper oppor- 
tunity to educate their children, and all the 
benefits which are supposed to accrue to 
human beings as the result of the great in- 
ventions of and before our time. Unless this 
is considered, any post-war plan will be but 
an empty gesture and our soldiers who re- 
turn from a victorious campaign will have 
fought in vain. 

The gravest menace to our Nation today is 
this accumulation of wealth in the hands 
of a few. Money is power, and this power 
reaches into every nook and corner of the 
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country. Combinations are formed which 
have driven and will drive small business out 
of existence. The greed of these frenzied 
finance manipulators is not satisfied until 
they have cut wages to the bone and make 


the farmer sell his products for less than 


the cost of production. 

At this time, owing to war conditions, there 
is greater ity. But these are not nor- 
mal times and the proposed post-war plan 
should have in mind the preparation for 
peacetime conditions. We should provide 
now for the readjustment problem which will 
confront us when not alone the men and 
women return by many thousands to their 
homes from the war fronts but provision 
should now be made for the millions who will 
be thrown out of employment when the war 
production period is over. There should be 
no more bread lines, no more closing of banks, 
no increase in slum districts and no more 
mass poverty such as existed following the 
First World War. 

Post-war planning should not be a veritable 
Tower of Babel and be composed of merely a 
great number of voices. If those who are our 
so-called leaders will practice real Christian- 
ity and not merely profess to be Christians; 
if big business will set aside its selfishness 
and mad desire for profits and more profits; 
if men will be men and not greedy monsters; 
in a word if we “would do unto each other 
even as we would that others would do unto 
us,” then a post-war plan can be created 
which will bring the greatest happiness to the 
vast majority of all our people as it should 
bs. 

When this war shall end, and victory is 
ours, the peace terms, in my judgment, will 
have to be written in the interest of the 
people who are going to live for those are 
the ones who might have to fight the next 
war, Many things must be forgotten, such as 
commercialism, financial power, greed, profits, 
and special interests. They must be forgotten 
and those who are going to live must have 
an opportunity to live as decent and respect- 
able human beings without the fiend of want 
and the wolf of care everlastingly knocking 
and gnawing at their doors. 

Any post-war plan should have in mind 
these principles: “Equal rights to all, special 
privileges to none,” and the words of Abra- 
ham Lincoln when he said, “With malice to- 
ward none but charity to all.” 

The change-over from war industry to 
peacetime industry should be done as 
quickly as possible so that the transition will 
not cause any more unemployment than 
absolutely necessary. Wages should be kept 
up to a point where men and women will be 
able to buy the common necessaries of life 
at reasonable prices. This cannot be done, 
however, if the milk trust, the steel trust, 
the food trust, the clothing trust, the chain 
stores’ combinations, the bank trusts, and 
similar organizations control the peace con- 
ferences and the post-war plans. 

A carefully planned public works program 
aided by the largest post-war road-building 
program in history also will continue to pre- 
vent any large-scale unemployment, possibly 
for several years. All public works pro- 
grams should be developed with strict regard 
to their cost and the ability of the tax- 
payers to finance them. If taxes are kept 
at their present levels and people have not 
sufficient incomes to live properly, they just 
cannot pay taxes and hard times and poverty 
Will again be abroad in the land. 

We must not stint in caring for our re- 
turning armed forces. They have left their 
homes, their jobs, and their families at the 
call of their country. They have given 
everything they have, even life itself, to fight 
for freedom and the preservation of de- 
mocracy and free institutions. We must not 
let them down. Their suffering is great 


enough now without letting them suffer from 
the pangs of hunger, fear, and want after 
their victorious efforts in behalf of the sweet- 


.est freedoms known to peace times—freedom 


from fear and freedom from want. It is up 
to those in the high places, those with in- 
fluence and power, to prepare for not alone 
their comforts, in the future, but the com- 
forts of the working men and women of 
America, as well as the small and independ- 
ent merchants and farmers. 

Speeches, blueprints and plausible plans 
will do little to obviate the possibility of 
post-war economic dislocation and neither 
organized nor unorganized labor or the em- 
ployers can plan effectively without planning 
and working together to the end that, as 
human justice dictates, there shall be not 
alone fair profits on the one hand but decent 
wages and living and working conditions on 
the other hand. 

If the powerful money interests, who have 
their eyes on China, with its millions of 5- 
to 10-cents-a-day labor, and no taxation, are 
to determine the post-war plans, then all I 
can say is God help the great masses of 
liberty-loving American people. These ul- 
trafinanciers do not build great manufac- 
turing plants in China and other cheap 
labor countries because of any love or hu- 
manitarianism in behalf of the people of 
those foreign countries. They do it so as 
to get manufacturing done as cheaply as 
possible and thereby increase their already 
tremendous profits. 

Unless any post-war plan takes into favor- 
able consideration the welfare of the vast 
majority of our people you might just as 
well stop before you begin. 

Respectfully, 
GEORGE GELDER. 


Price of Hogs and Hog Products 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 14, 1944 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
I know you will be interested in a com- 
parison of prices on hogs and hog prod- 
ucts on November 11, 1918, and on No- 
vember 11, 1943, and the following figures 
compiled by Mr. Emmett C. Gardner, 
county extension director of my home 
county, Johnson County, Iowa, and ap- 
pearing in the Iowa City Press-Citizen 
of Friday, January 7, 1944, will give you 
some important information that should 
be borne in mind during the considera- 
tion of food subsidies. With live hog 
prices nearly 25 percent lower in 1943, it 
is amazing to note that retail prices of 
the meats listed are from 16 to 80 per- 
cent higher than the 1918 level. Here 
is the article as it appeared in the Iowa 
City Press-Citizen January 7: 

COMPARES WAR FARM PRICES—HOG AND HOG- 
PRODUCTS PRICES LISTED BY E. C. GARDNER 

Farmers are sometimes blamed for the high 
cost of living but when a comparison is made 
of what the farmer received for his product 
in 1918 and at the present time, and the price 
the consumer paid in 1918 and at the present 
time, anyone can figure out that the farmer 
should not receive all the blame for the so- 
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called high consumers prices, according to 
Emmett C. Gardner, county extension 
director. 

The following prices on hogs and hog prod- 
ucts are taken as of the Friday prior to No- 
vember 11, 1918, and November 11, 1943, and 
is proof that the prices farmers receive for 
their products is not always the determining 
factor in the retail price that enters into the 
high cost of living and inflationary trends: 


| 1918 | 1943 

Market price for hogs, Nov. 11. $17.30 | $13.15 
Retail prices: 

Pork roast 22 35 

Pork tenderloin 25 45 

‘ork chops 35 „ål 

Picnic bams. 25 31 

Sugar - cured hams. „30 +35 

Taxes Must Be Simplified 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 14, 1944 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the situa- 
tion with respect to income taxes is most 
distressing and confusing. The righteous 
wrath of thoughtful Americans is direct- 
ed at Washington, because of the mud- 
dle and the difficulty which is encoun- 
tered in making a tax return. The forms 
are lengthy, difficult, and ambiguous. 
There are too many forms to fill out. In 
Many cases, the cumbersome, compli- 
cated and bewildering tax return is more 
painful than the amount of the tax. 
Every good American wants to pay his 
share of taxes. The enactment of the 
first income tax law was a little over 30 
years ago. At that time, the rates were 
low and only a very few people were 
required to pay a tax. Since that time, 
tax laws have been added one upon an- 
other until today we have what is prop- 
erly termed a “hodgepodge.” 

The organization of the Congress and 
our system of procedure very definitely 
fixes the responsibility for the tax pro- 
gram. That party which is in control is 
responsible for the tax bills, as well as 
Treasury regulations, the make-up of the 
forms and questionnaires, and the 
method of collection. It is fitting and 
proper that responsibility be fixed, so 
that the citizens may give credit where 
credit is due and properly direct their 
criticism. The Constitution provides 
that all tax laws shall originate in the 
House of Representatives. It has long 
been the established procedure that the 
party in control shall have at least 15 
Members on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and that the minority party shall 
have not to exceed 10 Members, The 
party in control always has a majority 
of at least 5 votes, so that they can carry 
out their tax program. The Ways and 
Means Committee writes the tax bills, 
The other Members of Congress usually 
must be content to vote “yes” or “no” on 
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a tax bill. We must either accept or re- 
ject it in its entirety. 

The American people are demanding a 
simplified system of determining their 
net taxable income and a simple, 
straightforward method of applying the 
tax rate. I think they are entitled to 
that. Upon coming into power, the first 
job of the Republicans will be to simplify 
the taxes. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point, I wish to in- 
sert a copy of the resolution unanimous- 
ly adopted by the Republican Conference 
held in the House Chamber on January 
13, 1944: 

Be it resolved by the Republican Members 
of the House of Representatives in conference 
assembled, That we unanimously go on record 
as favoring a drastic simplification of income- 
tax returns so as to enable persons of ordi- 
nary intelligence to fill them in without the 
assistance of expert legal help and we call 
upon the Treasury Department to take im- 
mediate steps to accede to the universal de- 
mand for such action. 


Annual Message of Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WINIFRED C. STANLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 14, 1944 


Miss STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
period following the end of the war, we 
will be faced by no problem of greater 
importance on the home front than that 
of providing gainful employment. For 
this reason it is encouraging to realize 
that plans are now being formulated to 
cope with the situation. 

In his annual message to the legisla- 
ture, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, of New 
York, has made a sensible and prac- 
ticable recommendation in connection 
with the problem mentioned above. 
Much interest has been shown in his pro- 
posal, which is set forth in the following 
excerpt from Governor Dewey’s speech. 

There has been favorable editorial 
comment in many leading newspapers. 
Editorials appearing in the Buffalo Eve- 
ning News and the New York Times are 
set forth below: 

From the New „ of January 6. 
1 


Governor Urces Funps BE Savep FOR RE- 
CONSTRUCTION, VETERAN AID—ADVOCATES 
New METHOD OF SELECTING JUSTICES AS RE- 
BUKE IN AURELIO CASE, ASKS CHANGE IN 
SUCCESSION TO GOVERNORSHIP 

STATE or New YORK, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Albany, January 5, 1944. 
To the Members of the Legislature of the 
State of New York: 

Since we last met, the armed forces of our 
country and our allies have made great 
strides on the road toward victory. In that 
progress our State, with its 13,500,000 people 
has taken a vital and increasing part. In 
every aspect of the relations between city 
and country, between capital and labor, be- 


tween agriculture and business, between your 
State government and its people, between 
men of good will in both great political par- 
ties there has been unity in the war effort in 
the State of New York, I have absolute con- 
fidence that this precious unity will con- 
tinue and grow even stronger as we enter 
the final, desperate stages of this dreadful 
conflict and that victory will surely and 
before too long rest on the arms of the free 
people of the world. 

One year ago we pledged ourselves to a 
program of grave and formidable tasks. 
Thanks to the wholehearted and generous 
cooperation of your honorable bodies, every 
one of those pledges was fulfilled. But this 
is a continuing task. The end is not in 
sight. Since the bloodiest battles are still 
ahead on the fighting front we shall need 
to put forward even greater effort and sac- 
rifice on the home front. 

Moreover, the advances of our fighting 
forces have already brought closer the in- 
evitable problems of a victorious peace, 
Some of these problems are not merely 
ahead of us; they are right here on our 
doorstep. We must proceed, forthwith, not 
merely to meet them but to welcome them. 


STATE FINANCES—POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION 
FUND 


In its finances our State is more happily 
situated than it has been at any time since 
the late 1920’s. Every department of State 
government has tightened its belt, worked 
harder, been more careful in its handling 
of the public’s funds. I can confidently re- 
port that good management has started to 
show up a better service to our people. 

The financial position of the State has also 
been much aided by the full employment of 
men and of industries arising out of the war 
effort and by reduced expenditures resulting 
from the necessity of postponing normal pur- 
chases, repairs, and new undertakings so as 
not to interfere with the war effort. 

As a result, I am happy to report to you 
that I expect the cash balance in the general 
fund on March 31, the end of this fiscal year, 
to amount to some $140,000,000. 

Naturally there have already been many 
helpful suggestions about how to use the 
State's surplus. In general they are of two 
kinds: Some groups suggest that the surplus 
be used to reduce taxes; other groups are 
eager to see the surplus given away to aid 
them or their particular cause. Either tax 
reduction or increased spending at this time 
would, in my judgment, be unsound and 
irresponsible. We must never forget that 
this is not a normal surplus. It does not 
reflect either normal receipts or normal ex- 
penditures. It has come to us out of the 
hurricane of war. It can be, it must be, safe- 
guarded to meet post-war needs. 

Too often fiscal policy has followed the 
treacherous course of reducing taxes in rela- 
tively good times only to be confronted with 
the black necessity of increasing taxes in 
hard times. We must avoid that pitfall. The 
existing level of taxes can be borne more 
easily now than could higher taxes after the 
war. The incomes from which taxes must 
be paid are today at the highest point in 
our history. It is to be hoped that income 
after the war will continue favorable, but 
that is something no one can know for sure. 
One thing we do know for sure., After the 
war the State will be called upon to meet 
many increased demands and the present 
tax structure will again be under the age- 
old pressure for expansion. 

Even before this war the State’s physical 
plant had been allowed to run down at the 
heel. The specter of continually theatening 
deficits robbed our highways of proper main- 
tenance and needed expansion. State build- 
ings were not repaired to the extent de- 
manded by the ravages of time, Too little 
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equipment was replaced and too little new 
equipment was acquired. If men and mate- 
rials were available today we should have 
been busy repairing many of these deficien- 
cies and the State would not have anything 
like so large a surplus. It would be spend- 
ing the money that has gone into the surplus 
on the reconstruction and improvement of 
its wasting plant and equipment. When 
men and materials are again available the 
State’s surplus will bring them together. 


“It can and must be a vital factor in con- 


tributing to post-war employment in our 
State. 

The highways are being taken care of on 
the surface but many of them are wholly 
inadequate to meet the demands of modern 
traffic. Steel structures and woodwork on 
State properties cannot be painted and floors 
and roofs are receiving only temporary re- 
pairs. Many of these conditions had existed 
for years before we entered the war. Some 
we have improved for the efficient operation 
of the State government but most remain 
to be done. If we seem, here and there, to be 
fighting a losing battle with wear and tear it 
is because we do not wish to use any of the 
men and materials needed to win the more 
important battles that are being fought 
around the world today. 

Our mental hospitals, with more than 100,- 
000 patients, are overcrowded by 20 percent 
and the buildings and equipment are de- 
teriorating at an accelerated pace. After the 
war we must expand the capacity of these 
institutions to provide more space for the 
care of patients and restore the physical 
plant on a broad basis. The shortage of 
manpower and other war conditions have 
prevented the cpening of some new State 
facilities and have forced the closing of sec- 
tions of other institutions. But these fa- 
cilities are not idle. They are being used 
by the Federal Government. The War De- 
partment is using for hospitals, supply depots 
and training, three large State institutions 
and portions of others. When the war is 
over these properties will again have to be 
manned by the State. 

All of this means that we are building a 
great backlog of construction, rerair, deferred 
services and equipment purchases that must 
be financed after the war. 

When the men in our armed forces and 
the workers in our war plants return to their 
peacetime occupations they have a right to 
expect that we, at least, shall have done our 
part to help create employment. opportuni- 
ties. The State can contribute to the crea- 
tion of these jobs by having ready a substan- 
tial program of reconstruction. Through the 
Post-War Public Works Planning Commis- 
sion, the Department of Public Works, and 
other agencies the State has been preparing 
blueprints of necessary and worthwhile 
work. But it is not enough to prepare blue- 
prints. We have seen too much blueprint- 
ing which involved, in effect, “blue sky” 
financing by government. We must prepare 
not only blueprints but also the means of 
soundly financing the works projected by the 
State. 

Ordinarily it takes many months to per- 
fect measures for financing capital outlay 
programs, to secure their adoption by the leg- 
islature and, after that, actually to raise the 
needed funds. That is true whether the 
financing comes from taxation or from bor- 
rowing. But the State of New York is in the 
fortunate position of being able to face the 
responsibilities and the opportunities of the 
post-war period strengthened by a large ac- 
cumulated surplus. 

If we were to dissipate this money now we 
would be adding fuel to the threatened forces 
of inflation; we would be wilfully injuring 
the war effort; we would be contributing to 
the economic dislocations which may follow 
the war. 
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If, on the other hand, we husband these 
savings against the inevitable rainy day, we 
can help to finance out of them a post-war 
program of necessary deferred works. Let us 
not forget that the stimulus of public spend- 
ing can be nullified by the burden of taxes 
and debt erected to finance it. But a post- 
war program of public works and of re- 
habilitation financed out of wartime savings 
can be a real, a healthy, and a sound stim- 
ulus to our economy. By the proper use of 


these funds at the proper time we can con-- 


tribute to the economic and social rehabili- 
tation of the men and women who will re- 
turn from our armed forces, seeking once 
more to find their places in a going peace- 
time economy. 

This State surplus is not ours to spend at 
this time or to give away in the remission of 
taxes. It has come to us out of savings and 
out of the war. As such, we hold it only as 
trustees, It belongs as much, indeed more, 
to the men who are fighting this war. When 
they return it must be available to meet the 
needs of that critical period. 

Accordingly, I recommend that your hon- 
orable bodies create a post-war reconstruc- 
tion fund, separate from the general fund, 
and that you transfer to this reconstruc- 
tion fund the entire surplus of $140,000,000, 
Appropriations should, of course, be made 
from this reconstruction fund as they are 
needed for the purposes for which it is cre- 
ated and temporary borrowing by the State 
during low income months within a fiscal 
year should be from this fund, and, accord- 
ingly, without interest, rather than from pri- 
vate lenders at interest. 

I earnestly hope that for the sake of the 
State’s 1,000,000 fighting men, for the sake 
of the working people of our State, for the 
sake of the safe financial future of the State 
itself, we can make this $140,000,000 recon- 
struction fund chapter 1 of the laws of 1944, 

Most of this money will not be needed un- 
til peace comes, I therefore propose, further, 
that all the unappropriated balances in the 
reconstruction fund be made available for 
immediate investment in the securities of the 
United States Government. 

Thus our State surplus will go to work 
at once to heip our country finance the war, 
and will then be available at once to help 
finance the peace. 


[From the Buffalo Evening News of January 
6,1 
AN ADMIRABLE MESSAGE 


Governor Dewey’s message to the legisla- 
ture is a notable document, one that will 
command Nation-wide attention for the clar- 
ity of its exposition respecting problems of 
general concern. It shows a statesmanlike 
grasp of affairs and charts a course that the 
Federal administration well might follow for 
a happy issue out of many of its difficulties. 

The State has fared well under Governor 
Dewey. With the close of the fiscal year, 
March 31, it will have an accumulated surplus 
of ubout $140,000,000. There are those who 
would make this an occasion to reduce taxes 
still further; others who would have the 
State enter upon a program of spending. But, 
says Governor Dewey: “The State surplus is 
not ours to spend at this time or to give away 
in the remission of taxes. It has come to us 
out of savings and out of the war. As such 
we hold it only as trustees. It belongs as 
much, indeed more, to the men who are fight- 
ing this war. When they return it must be 
available to meet the needs of that critical 
Period.” 

The Governor would safeguard this surplus 
ma “post-war reconstruction fund” from 
which to finance public works during the 


period of transition from wartime to peace- 


time economy. The physical plant of the 
State is run down at the heels. Hospitals for 
the care of mental patients are badly over- 
crowded, other institutions have been neg- 


lected, and highway construction has been 
held up. Programs for rehabilitation and 
new construction have been prepared; and 
when peace comes they will go forward and 
provide employment for men now in the 
armed services and workers in war plants. 
The procedure recommended by the Gov- 
ernor is eminently wise. 

While the State, with local governmental 
units cooperating, can do much to relieve 
such conditions of unemployment as may de- 
velop after the war it cannot solve the whole 
problem. “We must never forget,” says Gov- 
ernor Dewey, “that the heart of the economic 
life of America is business and industrial en- 
terprise. It provides the great preponder- 
ance of employment opportunities for our 
people. We who are responsible for the 
governmental policy of New York State have 
an ever-present obligation to keep this con- 
cept in mind.” This is quite different from 
the New Deal concept. He has the Division 
of Commerce, which will soon be expanded 
into a department, at work on a program to 
encourage business development and so stim- 
ulate job opportunities in the State. 

The taxpayers get full consideration from 
Governor Dewey. He recommends continu- 
ance of the 25-percent reduction with respect 
to personal income returns. Further, he 
calls for revision of the business corporation 
tax so as to provide for a more equitable 
spread of taxes and thus “encourage business 
and financial corporations to carry on their 
functions in this State.” Because of the un- 
fairness which marks the distribution of this 
burden the State in recent years has lost 
many business organizations and financial 
corporations to other States. The Governor 
does not stop there; he has had the State 
Tax Commission simplify income-tax returns 
for persons whose incomes are derived from 
wages, salaries, commissions, pensions, in- 
terest, dividends, partnerships, estates or 
trusts so that the computation of taxes is 
made a 10-minute job. 

Washington has talked about taking action 
to assist the discharged war veterans, but as 
yet it has done nothing in their behalf. Gov- 
ernor Dewey, who estimates that about 100,- 
000 veterans will return to the State this year, 
recommends that maximum unemployment 
insurance law benefits be open to all returned 
veterans who may have to seek jobs. 

However, he would have these benefits 
come out of general State revenues rather 
than the insurance fund, He would have the 
State concern itself, too, about veterans 
whose education has been interrupted by 
the war. The State education department 
now is making an inventory of opportunities 
for them in the institutions of higher learn- 
ing in the State, 

The Governor calls for integration of the 
social services. As it is they are a patch- 
work—with one service piled on another to 
the point of confusion. He is also intent on 
assuring the needy sick a high order of medi- 
cal care under a program which, unlike that 
proposed by the Wagner bill in Congress, 
would preserve the integrity and freedom of 
the medical profession. The legislature is 
urged to take steps to prevent a repetition 
of the scandals that developed in connection 
with workmen's compensation, with work- 
men and their families cruelly cheated. 

In the opinion of Governor Dewey the judi- 
cial system needs bolstering to prevent a 
repetition of the situation that developed in 
New York City— when a person who owed 
his nomination to disreputable characters was 
elected to the bench” of the supreme court. 
He proposes a constitutional amendment 
which would give each judicial district the 
option of changing the method of selecting 
supreme court justices. In this connection 
he urges consideration of the Missouri plan, 
under which justices are appointed for a 
probationary period, with a full term follow- 
ing if the justice makes good. 
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These are the highlights in an admirable 
message, one which deserves general reading. 
It represents leadership of the high order, 
in which initiative is backed by character 
and courage. 


[From the New York Times] 
GOVERNOR DEWEY's MESSAGE 


There is a long-standing tradition that the 
annual message of the Governor of New York 
shall recommend a complete program of leg- 
islative action for the year, and Governor 
Dewey's message yesterday conforms to this 
pattern. It deals with subjects ranging all 
the way from the acquisition of rights-of- 
way for highways to reform of the adminis- 
trative machinery for public welfare. There 
are many points of special interest along the 
way. The Governor announces the good (and 
timely) news that the State tax commission 
has prepared a simplified tax form, one page 
in length, “easily understood, and capable of 
being filled out by an average taxpayer in 
5 to 10 minutes.” He recommends a revision 
of corporation taxes which will encourage 
post-war business to locate in this State. 
He has some suggestions to make in the 
matter of a new system of electing judges, 
though here the question may be raised 
whether his proposed reform goes far enough, 
He makes some interesting and useful pro- 
posals in the fields of post-war employment, 
constitutional amendment, and medical care, 

But the subject of greatest immediate in- 
terest and importance in the message is the 
Governor’s recommendation in the matter of 
the cash balance in the State treasury, which 
is expected to amount to $140,000,000 by the 
end of March. Noting that this surplus is 
essentially a windfall—“it has come to us 
out of the hurricane of war“ — Mr. Dewey is 
opposed to the dissipation of this sum either 
through additional wartime spending or 
through a reduction of present taxes. More 
wartime spending would only be “adding fuel 
to the threatened forces of inflation.” Re- 
duction of taxes would be inadvisable and 
unwarranted, since “the existing level of 
taxes can be borne more easily now than 
could higher taxes after the war.” The Gov- 
ernor therefore proposes that the entire sur- 
plus of $140,000,000 be transferred to a post- 
war reconstruction fund, to be kept at hand 
for “the inevitable rainy day” and to be used 
when the war is over to finance a program 
of public works and rehabilitation which will 
then be badly needed. 

This is a sound common-sense proposal 
which ought to have the warm approval of 
the legislature. A reconstruction fund cre- 
ated now, out of savings, can do far more 
effective work in the post-war years than 
any similar fund created by new borrowing. 
For, as the Governor remarks in a comment 
which all post-war planners who rely on 
public spending would do well to note: “Let 
us not forget that the stimulus of public 
spending can be nullified by the burden of 
taxes and debt erected to finance it.” 


Polish Freedom Urged—Annexation by 
Russia Believed Danger to Atlantic 
Charter s 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. B. J. MONKIEWICZ 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 14, 1944 


Mr. MONKIEWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Rrconb, 1 desire to include the following 
letter from the New York Times of Janu- 
ary 9, 1944: 


POLISH FREEDOM UrGED—ANNEXATION BY RUS- 
SIA BELIEVED DANGER TO ATLANTIC CHARTER 


To the EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK TIMES: 

Your editorial on December 30, To the Poles 
and the Russians, offers an honest and coura- 
geous warning. It has long been needed. 
Outbidding each other in their rivalry as 
ultra-orthodox champions of Russia, com- 
mentators in a few eastern cities have de- 
veloped an extravagant sectarian position. 
It has little relation to the attitude of the 
country at large. That in turn does not fit 
in with what seems to be the prevailing mood 
in England. 

This localized outcry, appealing to what 
may be termed our intellectual proletariat, 
may therefore become dangerously mislead- 
ing. It finds notably little response, for ex- 
ample, in that broad section which corre- 
sponds only in theory to the Labor Party in 

Britain, Paradoxically enough, the danger 
now comes not from orthodox reactionaries 
but from these self-appointed spokesmen who 
are turning friendship for Russia into some- 
thing approaching a vested interest. 

RUSSIAN ANNEXATION DANGER 

Taking up a defiantly wolf-and-the-lamb 
interpretation of Russia's relations with her 
western neighbors, they now attempt to scold 
and bully the country into the view that the 
one and only test of anti-isolationism is a 
willingness to sign in advance a blank check 
for any territorial or political demands Russia 
may put forward in eastern Europe. The 
effect of this reckless course will be the direct 
opposite of what is intended. An interna- 
tional reign of law cannot be based upon the 
desires and ambitions of any one country. 

You point out very properly that for the 
Russians to deal with the whole question of 
their western frontiers “as exclusively their 
own affair, to be handled in their own way 
and on their own terms,” would be “in defi- 
ance of the terms of the Atlantic Charter," 
and that the result would be “to drive Ameri- 
can opinion in the direction of isolation.” 

If Russia handles the thing in this way 
there will remain no other direction. On her 
own initiative she would have plunged for 
isolation at the very outset. To annex three 
countries and large portions of three others, 
embracing an immense alien population and 
an extent of territory larger than the German 
Empire, is rather a large order. For the Rus- 
sians to settle this issue by a mere decree “as 
exclusively their own affair, to be handled 
in their own way and on their own terms,” 
would offer the clearest possible definition of 
isolation. 


HITLER OBSERVED FORMULA 


The argument that “the thing has already 
been settled” only drives the point home 
more sharply. Hitler’s territorial adventures 
were launched with exactly this formula. 
This fait accompli type of solution would in- 
vite others to bind themselves by the re- 
straining principles of the Atlantic Charter 
while leaving Russia a free and uninhibited 
outsider, After this beginning the rest of 
the United Nations would be no more than a 
collection of disappointed spectators. 

Whatever the compelling necessities of that 
surrender, the relinquishing of the Sudeten- 
land to Hitler did not strengthen the faith 
of the world in the concept of collective 
security. This second Munich on a far vaster 
scale would shatter the whole promise of 
a new international order. The Atlantic 
Charter constitutes the only foundation we 
have for that: a foundation formally ac- 
cepted by the United Nations. To dynamite 
it by default, in the fashion proposed, would 
shatter any possible faith in the new struc- 


ture. For Britain and America now to give 
their private assent would merely complete 
the shattering process, and no human power 
could put the fragments together. Who 
could erect a new system of security on the 
sham fcundation of promises abandoned in 
advance? Long before the elections of 1944 
the Atlantic Charter would have become as 
dead as the Dred Scott decision. 

To withhold our assent does not imply a 
break in our cooperation in the war or in the 
general policy of friendship with Russia. 
Ever since June 1941, without any agreement 
on these essential points, our relations have 
become steadily closer. We cannot prevent 
Stalin from seizing the territories in question, 
but we can at least save ourselves from the ig- 
nominy of giving our blessing. We can draw 
the line at being biuffed or bullied into the 
role of a shamefaced accessory. Along the 
very line of reasoning now proposed, Italy, 
Poland, Russia, Hungary, Rumania, and Eul- 
garia in turn saw fit to join hands with Hitler. 
They, too, could not help it. Are they better 
or worse off today? 


NO RESPECT FROM YIELDING 


The appeal to fear, Mr. Churchill pointed 
out years ago, in the end never achieves its 
purpose, Does anyone suppose that we shall 
gain Stalin’s respect by yielding to it in this 
instance? 

The slogan of “strategic necessity” offers 
the fiimsiest and most fugitive excuse for re- 
turning to the frontier arranged between Hit- 
ler and Stalin in 1939. Along that “bastion” 
the Soviet armies had been organizing their 
defense for a year and a half when Hitler 
finally delivered his blow. The German ad- 
vance drove forward without halting straight 
across the Stalin line and the Dnieper; it 
slowed down only after it had overrun Smo- 
lensk, This drastic experience offers a strik- 
ing test of the military value of the 1939 
frontier; the “deep western zone of defense” 
served merely to scatter and weaken the 
Soviet armies. A fair and decent racial fron- 
tier could not possibly be weaker. If the 
protective space concept is to be followed as a 
basis of military security, the Russian fron- 
tier must be pushed westward to Berlin. 

Russian security in the west rests wholly 
upon making it impossible for German mili- 
tary power to be built up to the point of being 
able to venture upon another challenge. No 
Chinese wall can do the trick; the solution 
must be imposed within the borders of Ger- 
many. With this achieved, the independence 
of Finland and the Baltic states does not 
enter in as a military factor. They offered 
not the slightest danger before 1939; in the 
future as in the past Germany could be the 
only possible hostile naval power in the Bal- 
tic. The nearby Finnish frontier offered, in 
reality, not the slightest threat to Leningrad. 
Detroit, with the proper arrangement of lying 
phrases, could be displayed as fatally ex- 
posed to the fire of Canadian 25-pounders. 
Is this peril to be averted by “recovering” 
southern Ontario? 

In reality, this whole outcry for uncondi- 
tional surrender to Stalin is essentially isola- 
tionist in character. (Some of the most 
strident voices in its behalf are being raised 
by those who were screaming isolationists up 
to the very moment of Pearl Harbor.) Like 
the Neutrality Act in 1937, this surrender 
looms up as a means of avoiding challenging 
difficulties; of washing our hands of problems 
it would be more courageous to face. What 
is offered us is the sham assumption that in 
Stalin's firm hands quiet will reign through- 
out eastern Europe once and for all. A cor- 
responding assumption prevailed when Po- 
land was partitioned in 1795 and 1815. On 
much the same lines, leading figures still in 
our midst hailed not so long ago the advent 
of Mussolini and Hitler as instruments of 
permanent European order, 
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WE MUST UNDERWRITE PEACE 


Instead of washing our hands of these is- 
sues, it means plunging into them up to the 
armpits—formally pledging ourselves to en- 
gagements which no American dreams of be- 
ing called on actually to carry through. This 
essential point was briefly indicated in the 
Times some weeks ago, when you noted that 
on the results of the discussions at Moscow 
depended the whole character of the peace 
we would be called upon to underwrite. 
This single word brings out the essential 
point so commonly forgotten: 

It is not in the least a case of our standing 
aside while frontiers in Europe are settled by 
Europeans. We shall have to underwrite the 
settlement made. The basic prirciple of a 
more secure international order is that every 
nation involved will engage itself to maintain 
the settlements laid down, The settlement 
affirmed so categorically by the Russian press 
means nothing more or less than the general 
horse trade arranged between Hitler and 
Stalin in 1939. Is there any right to suggest 
that the American Government has ever con- 
sidered assenting to this? For Secretary Hull 
to accept it would mean a complete surrender 
of the position our Government has main- 
tained up to the present time. 8 

It is singularly misleading to suggest that 
the real issue now at stake is in any way in- 
volved in American party alinements. You 
point out shrewdly the possibility of the Re- 
publicans exploiting the Polish vote in four 
pivotal States in the coming elections. Why 
interpolate the Poles and the Republicans? 
They were not present at Moscow or Teheran, 
and if the result proves an indefensible solu- 
tion, it will at least not be their doing. The 
Polish vote that alarms you will be the symbol 
of an overwhelming reaction that would 
Sweep the country—Democfats and Repub- 
licans alike. Would the A. F. of L: and the 
C. I. O. react in any different. way from Polish 
voters? 


POLISH ISSUE IS SERIOUS 


Although shrewed practical politics, your 
comment is a parochial whittling down of an 
issue that now faces not only the United 
States but our allies as well. How many of 
the United Nations will accept the fate now 
being held out so blithely to Finland, Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania Poland, and Rumania? If 
the chance were given, they would line up 
almost solidly on the side of the Polish vote 
you foresee in the coming elections. If this 
is the issue, how many Americans will vote 
differently? 

Would the Democratic Convention adopt a 
plank guaranteeing the Hitler-Stalin pattern 
of territorial acquisitions by Russia? If pre- 
sented to Congress today as a joint resolu- 
tion, how many votes would such a project 
receive? No Democratic caucus would even 
touch such a notion. It would have the 
vociferous support of the Honorable Marcan- 
TONIO. He would have a scattered following 
of lunatic fringers and peace-at-any-price 
people-of various sorts. In all, would there 
be 50 votes out of the House and Senate 
together? y 

It will involve no sacrifice in any sense for 
Russia to turn to a different and sounder 
solution, In no possible way could she gain 
as much prestige and solid support as by 
doing so without delay. We, in any event, 
could never recover from the total and uni- 
versal discredit of associating ourselves with 
Stalin in refusing this. No human power can 
force the country to back such a policy during 
the post-war years. 

T. H. THOMAS. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., January 5, 1944, 
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Springs Mills Win Army-Navy E 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. RICHARDS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 14, 1944 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with pleasure and a great deal of pride 
that I went down to my home town, 
Lancaster, S. C., some days ago, for the 
presentation of the Army-Navy E award 
to the Springs Cotton Mills. It is no 
common thing for any industrial plant 
to win this coveted award. It is a very 
rare thing for each of a chain of seven 
mills to be so honored. 

The seven plants of the Springs Mills 
have been averaging about 80 percent of 
production for various Government de- 
partments. They have increased their 
production to where they are operating 
every Monday morning until Saturday 
night all available machinery. They now 
employ about 9,600 and consume about 
200,000 bales of cotton a year. They spin 
22,000,000 miles of yarn a week and weave 
2,800 miles of cloth per week. So far 
they have not been late in delivering a 
Government order, nor have they had 
one rejected for failure to meet Govern- 
ment standards. 

As evidence of the splendid relation- 
ship of management and labor, it is only 
necessary to point to the fact that none 
of the Springs Mills has had a single 
shut-down due to absenteeism. Though 
they have had 2,000 men and women 
leave the plants to go into the armed 
forces, they still expect to continue their 
peak of production indefinitely. 

The Springs Mills were founded and 
nurtured through infancy by the late 
Col. Leroy Springs, of Lancaster. His 
son, Col. Elliott Springs, now president 
of the chain, has, too, become distin- 
guished in this field, urged on by the in- 
Spiration of a pioneer father. 

It is widely known that Elliott Springs 
is an ace of our World War No. 1 Air 
Force. It is also well known by those 
closest to him that were his personal 
wishes gratified, he would now be flying 
a pursuit plane on the fighting front. 

The management and personnel of the 
Springs Mills, from the president down, 
fully realize that this war must be won 
at any cost and are willing to make any 
sacrifice to win it. The workers of these 
mills are one in their determination for 
victory. They are of the pioneer stock 
of the South, the best people on earth. 
They are determined that our war effort 
shall not be hampered by strikes, no 
matter what their personal grievances 
may be. They realize that the home pro- 
duction front must cooperate with the 
battle front to win this war. It would be 
well for agitators in other parts of the 
country to heed their example. 

The following is an excerpt from Gen. 
Clifford L. Corbin’s presentation re- 
marks: 

When they (our servicemen) come back, 
stern with memories of the hardships of bat - 


tle, they will want to know if you have done 
your part to provide them with the tools of 
war. On that day the men and women of 
the Springs Cotton Mills will be able to look 
them squarely in the eyes. You will be wear- 
ing the Army-Navy E pin as your pledge that 
you kept faith with them while they were 
gone. 


Colonel Springs’ speech of acceptance 
follows: 


It is a great privilege to represent the men 
and women who have earned the right to 
work under this E flag. Every member of 
this organization has contributed an equal 
part to the effort which is being recognized 
today. Because this flag was awarded to all 
seven of our plants, only one official cere- 
mony was permitted; but this flagpole is 
symbolic of each plant, and the words spoken 
here today are intended for the ears of every 
employee of the Springs Cotton Mills. 

We are all proud of our record—proud that 
as 2,000 of our fellow workers have left our 
plants to join the armed forces other mem- 
bers of their families have come forward to 
take their places, and proud that each of our 
7 plants has been awarded the minute-man 
fiag for the purchase of War savings bonds. 

For years we have taken pride that here at 
Lancaster was the biggest print-cloth mill 
in the world, but we would have lost such 
pride could we not have changed that print 
cloth to meet the needs of those who rep- 
resent us in the front ranks of the real 
battle line. 

As this award signifies, all of our plants 
made this same change and, without excep- 
tion, made it with no loss of production. We 
realize that our efforts are as nothing com- 
pared to the sacrifices and dangers of those 
who are uniformed in our cloth; but we can 
be permitted the satisfaction that the high- 
est peak of production was reached after Pearl 
Harbor, though many of the new fabrics had 
never been attempted before. This increase 
was made possible only by the determination 
of the individual worker and the loyal coordi- 
nation of all. 

General Corbin and Captain Needham, our 
goal is still ahead of us, and there will be no 
slackening until we reach it. This recogni- 
tion today will serve as a warning to all of us 
that our cooperation must continue so that 
our individual efforts may not be wasted. 

Or behalf of the men and women who have 
won this honor at Lancaster, at Fort Mill, at 
Eureka, at Springstein, at Gayle, and at Ker- 
shaw, I accept this award with the deepest 
humility and the greatest appreciation. 


Farewell to a Phrase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHICAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 14, 1944 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I hold in my hand an editorial 
from the New Orleans (La.) Item of re- 
cent date. The editorial is entitled 
“Farewell to a Phrase.” It deals with the 
President's recent attempt to rid him- 
self and his followers of what has become 
almost an epithet. I refer to the Presi- 
dent's suggestion that the name “New 
Deal” be laid aside and a new one ac- 
quired. He suggested “Win the War” as 
the cognomen of his party, thereby in- 
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ferentially arrogating unto himself and 
his followers the sole right to be recog- 
nized as among those interested in and 
contributing to the winning of the war. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial be inserted in the Rec- 
orD at this point: 


FAREWELL TO A PHRASE 


The President’s announcement that “New 
Deal” is an cutmoded expression, that it was 
designed to meet conditions in 1932 and that 
this is 1943, seems to have startled a lot of 
Washington wiseacres. They are all agog 
about this revelation that Mr Roosevelt in- 
tends to seek a fourth term. 

We in New Orleans are quite a ways off 
from the center of activity along the Poto- 
mac. But it seems to us that anyone who 
has not realized that Mr. Roosevelt has al- 
ready long been running for a fourth term 
ought to be taken out behind the Library 
of Congress Building and told some of the 
elementary facts of political life. 

Mr. Roosevelt was running for a fourth 
term when he put off action on the teen-age 
draft until the 1942 congressional elections 
were behind him. He was running for a 
fourth term when he let John L. Lewis and 
his half-million miners tear up the Little 
Steel wage formula and dance on the pieces. 
And he is running just as much—but no 
more—for a fourth term when he recognizes 
the country-wide odium into which the term 
“New Deal” has fallen, and seeks a more 
palatable slogan. 

What the Nation wants to know is not 
whether the consignment of “New Deal” to 
the oubliette is an index to Mr. Roosevelt's 
desire to remain in office, but whether the ad- 
ministration proposes to change merely the 
label and not the philosophy for which it 
stands. Are the hands now to be those of 
Esau while the voice continues to be that of 
Jacob? 

New Deal is not merely a tag line. It 
means a type of regimented and centralized 
paternalism which possibly might have been 
the only way out of a topsy-turvydom in 
which hungry people could not get enough 
to eat while farmers were producing too 
much food, and those who lacked sufficient 
clothing could not obtain more when the 
South was producing too much cotton. Since 
swift action was imperative, the New Deal 
treated the symptoms rather than the dis- 
ease by paying Iowans not to raise pigs and 
Louisianians not to ralse sugar or cotton. 

The conditions which called for such al- 
leviative rather than curative measures no 
longer obtain. We are confronted on every 
hand by shortages—shortages of leather for 
shoes, steel for kitchen utensils, meat for 
dinner, rubber for tires. To continue to 
prescribe for that malady the remedies com- 
pounded for a commodity surplus is—as we 
have perhaps too frequently pointed out 
the last word in folly. 

It is not the label, therefore, but the thing 
it labels, that is in bad odor today. The 
author of New Deal recognizes that the 
words are now unpopular, But they are 
unpopular only because the things they stand 
for have lost favor. Of what avail to find a 
new phrase, then, if we are still to talk about 
a quart of free milk for Hottentot babies and 
if we continue, enlarge, and strengthen goy- 
ernment by bureaucratic control instead of 
by popular voice? 

If this simple truth is ever recognized at 
Washington, Mr. Roosevelt’s displeasure over 
the use of the New Deal label may indi- 
cate not that he is running for a fourth 
term, but on the contrary that he will not 
run. He is still running for it today, of 
course, just as he has been for more than 
a year. But if he should ultimately come 
to realize that the philosophy rather than its 
label lies at the root of popular displeasure, 
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we may find that he will not be running next 
July. 


Mr. Speaker, the editor of the Item 
evidently is a gentleman of high intelli- 
gence, excellent judgment, and with a 
facility to editorialize not always found 
in those exercising that function. He 
states: 

We in New Orleans are quite a ways off 
from the center of activity along the Potomac. 
But it seems to us that anyone who has not 
realized that Mr. Roosevelt has already long 
been running for a fourth term ought to 
be taken out behind the Library of Congress 
Building and told some of the elementary 
facts of life. 


He then adds: 

Mr. Roosevelt was running for a fourth 
term when he put off action on the teen-age 
draft until the 1942 congressional elections 
were behind him. 


The editor apparently believes this was 
the first time the President ever gave the 
country a glance at his real ambitions. 
Certainly he could not have been listen- 
ing in when Mr. Roosevelt at Philadel- 
phia on June 27, 1936, delivered his 
speech of acceptance of the nomination 
for his second term. Otherwise he prob- 
ably would have reached the conclusion 
which I at that time reached. My wife 
and I sat before the radio and listened 
with much interest to what the President 
had to say. Among other things, he 
stated: 

They (speaking of peoples in foreign coun- 
tries) begin to know that here in America 
we are waging a great and successful war. 
It is not alone a war against want and desti- 
tution and economic demoralization. It is 
more than that; it is a war for the survival 
of democracy. We are fighting to save a 
great and precious form of government for 
ourselves and for the world. 

I accept the commission you have tendered 
me. I join with you, I am enlisted for the 
duration of the war. 


Of course, as is customary with him, he 
did not speak with complete frankness 
and expressly state that he reserved unto 
himself the right to determine for him- 
self when the war was over, or that eco- 
nomic wars may be carried on indefinitely 
if those in high authority desire to do so, 
In all probability, and in the light of 
what has happened since, that thought 
had not entirely escaped him. 

When he made the above statement I 
turned to Mrs. Woodruff and said: 

My dear, that is the gentleman's announce- 
ment of his candidacy in 1940, in 1944, and 
in as many other Presidential elections as he 
may later desire to become a candidate. 


I make no claim of being a prophet, and 
I assume that a great many others who 
heard that speech were similarly im- 
pressed. 

Power feeds upon more power. The 
more power the ambitious get the more 
they want. Mr. Roosevelt’s attitude that 
night, together with what he said and 
how he said it, indicated to me he pro- 
posed to continue indefinitely to, in the 
words of his closest adviser and friend, 
Mr. Hopkins, “tax and tax, spend and 
spend, elect and elect.” 

Mr. Speaker, both he and Mr. Hopkins 
are still with us, and what a mess they 


and their wild-eyed dreamers and bu- 
reaucrats have made of our domestic 
affairs, 

In view of the President’s untimely, 
unfortunate, but evident desire to mis- 
appropriate all recognition for love of 
country, for loyalty—yes, for that brand 
of loyalty which places life itself on the 
altar of the country’s freedom—it seems 
timely to review the position of the Re- 
publican Party on this question as given 
to the country on September 7, 1943, at 
Mackinac Island, Mich., by the Republi- 
can post-war advisory council. In mak- 
ing its report to the council, the commit- 
tee on foreign policy and international 
relations said: 


The members of this council are aware of 
the gravity of the problems our Nation faces. 
We are fighting a desperate war, which must 
be won as speedily as possible. When the 
war is ended, we must participate in the 
making of the peace. This puts upon the 
. triple responsibility. 

(a) We must preserve and protect all our 
own national interests, 

(b) We must aid in restoring order and 
decent living in a distressed world. 

(c) We must do our full share in a pro- 
gram for permanent peace among nations, 

At this time a detailed program for the 
accomplishment of these great objectives 
would be impractical, and specific commit- 
ments by this council, by the Republican 
Party, or by the Nation would be unwise. We 
cannot know now what situation may obtain 
at the war's end. But a specific program must 
be evolved in the months to come, as events 
and relations unfold. 

Therefore, we consider it to be our duty at 
the beginning of our work as an advisory 
council of the Republican Party to declare 
our approval of the following: 

1. Prosecution of the war by a united Na- 
tion to conclusive victory over all our enemies, 
including— 

(a) Disarmament and disorganization of 
the armed forces of the Axis; 

(b) Disqualification of the Axis to con- 
struct facilities for the manufacture of the 
implements of war; 

(c) Permanent maintenance of trained and 
well-equipped armed forces at home. 

2. Responsible participation by the United 
States in post-war cooperative organization 
among sovereign nations to prevent military 
aggression and to attain permanent peace 
with organized justice in a free world. 

In making this recommendation we ground 
our judgment upon the belief that both the 
foreign policy and domestic policy of every 
country are related to each other so closely 
that each member of the United Nations (or 
whatever cooperative organization, perpetuat- 
ing existing unity, may be agreed upon) ought 
to consider both the immediate and remote 
consequences of every proposition with care- 
ful regard for (1) its effect upon the vital in- 
terests of the Nation; (2) its bearing upon the 
foreseeable international developments. 

If there should be a conflict between the 
two, then the United States of America should 
adhere to the policy which will preserve its 
constitutionalism as expressed in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Constitution itself, 
and the Bill of Rights, as administered 
through our republican form of government, 
Constitutionalism should be adhered to in 
determining the substance of our policies 
and shall be followed in ways and means of 
making international commitments. 

In addition to these things this council 
advises that peace and security ought to be 
ultimately established upon other sanctions 
than force. It recommends that we work 
toward a policy which will comprehend other 
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means than war for the determination of in- 
ternational controversies; and the attainment 
of a peace that will prevail by virtue of its 
inherent reciprocal interests and its spiritual 
foundation, reached from time to time with 
the understanding of the peoples of the nego- 
tiating nations. 

In all of these undertakings, we favor the 
widest consultation of the gallant men and 
women in our armed forces who have a special 
right to speak with authority in behalf of the 
security and liberty for which they fight. 

It is determined that this council make 
complete examination of the means by which 
these aims may be fully achieved with due 
regard for all American interests and respon- 
sibilities. 

The council invites all Americans to ad- 
here to the principles here set forth to the 
end that our place among the nations of the 
world and our part in helping to bring about 
international peace and justice shall not be 
the subject of domestic partisan controversy 
and political bitterness. 


Mr. Speaker, I direct the attention of 
the House to the first, the very first rec- 
ommendation the council will make to 
the committee on resolutions of the Re- 
publican National Convention at Chi- 
cago in June. It is as follows: 

Therefore we consider it to be our duty at 
the beginning of our work as an advisory 
council of the Republican Party to declare 
our approval of the following: 

1, Prosecution of the war by a united Na- 
tion to conclusive victory over all our ene- 
mies, including— 

(a) disarmament and disorganization of 
the armed forces of the Axis; 

(b) disqualification of the Axis to con- 
struct facilities for the manufacture of the 
implements of war; 

(c) permanent maintenance of trained 
and well-equipped armed forces at home. 

2. Responsible participation by the United 
States in post-war cooperative organization 
among sovereign nations to prevent mili- 
tary aggression and to attain permanent 
peace with organized justice in a free world. 


Mr. Speaker, I now invite attention to 
the last paragraph in the resolutions 
which reads as follows: 

The Council invites all Americans to ad- 
here to the principles here set forth to the 
end that our place among the nations of 
the world and our part in helping to bring 
about international peace and justice shall 
not be the subject of domestic partisan con- 
troversy and political bitterness. 


Mr. Speaker, we were speaking to all 
Americans whether they were Republi- 
cans, Democrats, New Dealers, Socialists, 
or Communists. We neither directly nor 
indirectly suggested that they abandon 
their party affiliations. We did not wrap 
ourselves in a cloak of partisanship and 
assume an attitude that only those 
marching under the banner of our party 
could qualify as patriotic citizens. We 
have always recognized the fact that citi- 
zens in every walk of life, regardless of 
their race, their color, their creed, their 
political affiliations, or their economic 
standards, in times of national emergency 
have vied each with the other in demon- 
strating their high degree of patriotism 
by serving their country in he way in 
which they can give their best service. 

We Republicans are on record as de- 
siring to see this war through without 
partisanship being indulged in by any 
party or group. This is the policy to 
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which we shall cling regardless. If the 
leaders of the New Deal can restrain the 
prompting of their ambitions sufficiently 
to follow our lead, it will be most helpful 
in the win-the-war effort. 


Sacrifice of Individual Freedom Through 
Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 13, 1944 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the danger to our form of government 
under a prcsram of food subsicies as pro- 
posed by the Roosevelt administration 
has aroused the opposition of all pa- 
triotic citizens. This ancient device for 
introducing wholesale corruption into 
the body politic has ro place in any 
free country in which the people aspire 
to remain sovereign and free. 

Under permission to extend my ra- 
marks, I inscrt the treatment of Gov- 
ernment subsidies, by L. A. Harper, 
department of agricultural economics, 
Cornell University, “thaca, N. L.: 


SUBSIDIES 


(By F. A. Harper, department of agricultural 
economics, Cornell University) 

The question of subsidies is confusing for 
many reasons. Many kinds of subsidies are 
possible. They may be paid to consumers, 
to marketing agencies, to producers, to the 
professions, or to any mixture of these or any 
segment of one or more of them. They may 
be paid on a variety of bases, of which the 
principal ones are flat“ and “differential.” 
They may be proposed for a variety of in- 
tended purposes—to save us money, to pre- 
vent inflation, to cause inflation, to stimulate 
consumption, to stimulate production, to 
make price controls effective, to reduce in- 
equalities of incomes, to protect those whose 
position has been disadvantaged by the war 
(white-collar workers, etc.), etc. 

The subsidy question is further compli- 
cated by being a mixture of economic, po- 
litical, ethical, social, and other considera- 
tions. 

In view of all these confusing aspects, it is 
not surprising that the public is confronted 
with all sorts of statements—both true and 
false, both pro and con. Adding to the con- 
fusion is the fact that authorities are in vio- 
lent disagreement. 

Only by taking the question apart into 
smaller segments, and carefully analyzing 
each, can we hope to arrive at a sound ap- 
praisal of the entire question of subsidies. 


WHAT IS MEANT BY A SUBSIDY 


A subsidy can be thought of as any device 
whereby some individuals, or units of gov- 
ernment, or business units receive funds or 
benefits other than in exchange for eco- 
momic goods or services which they produce. 

The current controversy is related to a food 
subsidy, proposed for administration by the 
Federal Government. Irrespective of the 
final plan, as to the basis of payment and 
the recipients of the payments, one thing is 
certain which identifies it as a subsidy, the 
government will not itself be producing or 
marketing food with this subsidy money. 
Instead, it simply performs the function of 
passing out the subsidy money. 


A subsidy is not a new thing, though it has 
often gone by some other name. We have 
had many of them, both large and small. 
They have been used, in the main, under cir- 
cumstances where the free market would not 
support the recipient without the subsidy. 
Persons who cannot work, or who cannot find 
jobs, are paid subsidies; we call them relief 
or welfare payments. We have also paid sub- 
sidies for the early development of the rail- 
roads, for air mail, and for maintenance of a 
merchant marine—all of which, at the time, 
either were not self-supporting or would not 
develop as rapidly as we wished without the 
subsidy. 

Most governmental operations are not ba- 
sically subsidies. The distinction is an im- 
portant one, and is not always noted They 
produce for us some goods or services which 
might, instead, be produced by individuals or 
corporations; we would then call it business, 
An excellent illustration is the Postal Service, 
which is quite similar to the nongovernmen- 
tal business of the express service. Similarly 
the Government—Federal, State, or local— 
performs for us other economic services like 
education, police, road building and repair, 
and the national defense. 

The essential feature of any subsidy boils 
down to this: it involves the passing out of 
Government money, and has the effect of re- 
distributing wealth or relative incomes. This 
is due to the fact that there is no economic 
cornucopia from which we can draw the 
funds for subsidies. The cost must be borne 
by someone. If the costs of the food subsidy 
were to be borne by the receivers in propor- 
tion to the benefits, there would be no redis- 
tribution involved, nor would it be a subsidy, 
in reality—at least, the process would clearly 
be futile. 

The money for the subsidy may come out 
of current taxes, or it may be paid for by 
adding to the governmental debt. Neither 
source of funds changes its status from that 
of a subsidy. In fact, every governmental 
deficit can be thought of as a subsidy, because 
presumably it is a means whereby someone 
else at a later date will have to pay the costs 
of someone’s present income, 

We need not vote a subsidy in order to 
have one in wartime. The extremely large 
current governmental deficits are, in essence, 
subsidies. To grant further subsidies under 
that name is simply to increase the amount 
of wartime subsidy, which is already in exist- 
ence in sizable proportions. 


WHO WILL RECEIVE SUBSIDY PAYMENTS? 
GETS THE BENEFITS? 
ENTIAL PAYMENTS 


A food subsidy, being a benefit to someone 
paid out of the Federal Treasury, might be 
expected to be paid to whomever it is intend- 
ed to benefit. If the intent is to hold down 
prices—to prevent inflation—and at the same 
time supply consumers with quantities of 
food that would require higher prices to pro- 
ducers and marketers, then its clear intent is 
to benefit consumers. It is hoped by the sub- 
sidy to avoid the higher cost to consumers, 
that would normally require them to pay in 
the form of higher prices. 

One way to accomplish this would be to 
give all consumers the subsidy in the form of 
payments in money from the Federal Treas- 
ury. But they might spend it on something 
other than the food for which it was intended. 
So it is deemed necessary to give them the 
benefits in lower food prices. Actually this 
distinction is not what it seems at first, be- 
cause the money saved from the food bill is 
available to spend on something else; so lower 
food prices are really little or no different 
from cash payments to consumers in the 
first place, to spend on whatever they wish. 

The food-subsidy money presumably will 
be paid to producers or to some of the mid- 
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dlemen agencies, or to both. To pay it to 
producers or distribution agencies, with a 
corresponding lowering of retail food prices, 
accomplishes the same purpose as cash pay- 
ments to consumers, and does it with less 
administrative expense and trouble.“ 

After deciding which group will receive the 
subsidy payments, there is still the question 
of the basis on which payment will be made 
within that group. Let us say that food sub- 
sidies are to be paid to producers. Will each 
farmer receive an equal amount? Or will all 
receive a uniform rate for each unit of out- 
put? Or will they receive a payment for 
each unit of output over and above some 
specified quantity? Or will it be paid on 
some basis relative to costs? Full treat- 
ment of these alternatives becomes very in- 
volved. 


WILL SUBSIDIES SAVE US MANY TIMES THEIR 
COST? 


The belief is widespread that subsidies 
would save us many times their cost. Such 
a viewpoint amounts to thinking of sub- 
sidies as some sort of investment, on a na- 
tional basis, that assures us of a profit 
amounting to several hundred percent. It 
is dificult to see how a nation can invest 
in itself and realize a large profit, simply by 
passing out some subsidy money. A subsidy, 
being a redistribution process, cannot in the 
true sense of the word have a profit; but if 
it could have a profit, it most certainly could 
also have a loss. 

The complexity of subsidies have made 
them a most fertile area in which people's 
economic thinking can become confused. 
When wishful thinking is planted in such 
a fertile area, many reasons are found to ex- 
plain the hoped-for result. Subsidies are 
no exception. 

No less than five distinctly separate ex- 
planations can be found to explain the state- 
ment that subsidies will save us many times 
their cost (i. e., a “profit” of several hundred 
percent). There may in addition be other 
explanations that have not come to this 
writer's attention. 

The basis for the five reasons, which are 
advanced to explain why food subsidies will 
be profitable, are: 

1. The pyramiding of increases in the farm 
price of food, resulting from the percentage 
mark-up system of figuring marketing 


2. The marginal producer theory, in stim- 
ulating production. 

8. The key-point theory, as related to the 
spiral of price increases. 

4. The Government as a consumer theory. 

5. The proof shown in the price indexes. 

For most of these claims, if we are to 
believe that subsidies will yield savings 
amounting to several times their cost, we 
might well wonder why not subsidize our 
entire cost of living—in fact, our entire na- 
tional economic activity. The claim that $6 
or $7 is saved for every dollar of cost would 
indicate that a complete subsidy would re- 
duce our cost of living by about 85 percent. 
This is an enticing thought, and we might 
wonder if the economic burden of our exist- 
ence could not be reduced even farther by 
subsidizing the subsidy. 


THE PYRAMIDING OF INCREASES IN THE FARM 
PRICE OF FOOD 


One basis for the claim that subsidies will 
yield savings amounting to several times their 
cost relates to the manner in which market- 
ing agencies establish their margins, or 
charges. It is assumed that marketing agen- 
cies set their charges on a percentage-of-cost 
basis, rather than at fixed rates per unit of 
product. Consequently, it is assumed that a 
rise in prices to farmers would bring a pro- 
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portionate rise in the margins of all the suc- 
cessive chain of marketing agencies. For 
instance, assume that before the price rise, 
farmers were receiving $1 and marketing 
agencies $1, of a $2 retail price. Then, if 
we wished to increase the price to farmers by 
10 percent, so as to stimulate production, it 
would result in a rise in the retail price to 
$2.20 ($1.10 to farmers, and $1.10 to market- 
ing agencies); that is, the rise would be 
double the increase going to farmers. By 
using subsidies, we would pay the farmers $1 
in the open market and 10 cents in subsidies, 
The subsidy money would be sort of handed 
to them behind our backs, or “under the 
counter,” so that the marketing agencies 
would have no basis for raising their margins. 
The subsidy plan, then, would cost $2 of 
retail market price plus 10 cents of subsidy 
money, or a total of $2.10. The subsidy de- 
vice, in this iliustration, would save 10 cents, 
or half the amount of total rise in retail price 
that would occur if subsidies were not used. 
This is the line of reasoning, in the argument 
as presented, 

The first question is, Do marketing agen- 
cies arrive at their margins that way? Some 
do, but others fix their margins or charges 
as specified amounts per unit of product, 
Transportation charges, for instance, are al- 
most entirely on a package, volume, or weight 
basis, and only in an extremely remote sense 
do they bear any relationship whatsoever to 
changes in the price of the product. What 
part of all our marketing charges are priced 
one way, and what part the other? 

Had the originators of this claim investi- 
gated some excellent data available in an- 
other agency of the Government, the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, they would have 
found some useful but discouraging evi- 
dence. These figures show, for the last 30 
years and for a fixed quantity of food, the 
returns to farmers and the charges of all 
marketing agencies. 

An estimate of marketing costs based on 
the assumption that they will change pro- 
portionate to changes in the prices paid 
farmers for food is far from our actual ex- 
perience. The error of such an assumption 
has been increasing in general over the 30- 
year period, and for the last 10 years one 
would be about 83 percent wrong in that 
assumption. Expressed another way, 83 per- 
cent of marketing costs for the last 10 years 
have apparently been based on a fixed dollar 
rate, and only 17 percent based on a fixed 
percentage mark-up such as would increase 
or decrease with changes in prices paid’ to 
farmers for food. 

The reason why marketing margins and 
charges are mostly based on a fixed dollar 
rate, rather than to be related to the buying 
price of the food, is that marketing costs 
are mostly wages which change slowly. In 
fact, since 1921 marketing margins show 
only slight recognition of the increases and 
decreases in prices paid to farmers. Most 
marketing agencies perform a service on 
what amounts to a fee basis, and the size 
of the fee depends on wage rates more than 
anything else. 

The evidence for the last 10 years can be 
applied to present farm prices and market- 
ing costs, to estimate and compare the effect 
of a subsidy plan with that of allowing a 
rise in farm prices to occur in the market 
place. 

The retail cost of a family’s food basket in 
mid-1943 was at the rate of $451 yearly, of 
which $255 went to producers and $196 went 
to the marketing agencies (table 1, column 
1). Now assume that it is considered neces- 
sary to give producers a 10-percent increase, 
in order to stimulate food production. The 
argument for the subsidy scheme, as out- 
lined above, would lead us to expect the 
retail cost to rise to $496 (column 2). Actu- 
ally this is a sizeable exaggeration, and we 
should instead expect a retail cost of $480 


(column 3), based on the action of market- 
ing agencies during the last 10 years. 


TABLE 1.—Rising food prices as compared 


with a subsidy payment, as affecting total 
jood costs 


family 


{Annual dollar cost of food for a typical workingman’s 


Comparison of results, if 
farmers are allowed a 10- 
percent increase 


Paid to producers.. 
Paid to marketers.. 


Retail cost... 
Administration ex- 
None 


Total cost to 
public. .... 


496 480 


Compared with the $480 probable cost, 
what would be the cost under a subsidy plan, 
whereby producers were given the same 10- 


percent increase in returns? It would be 
$476 (column 4), or only $4 less, ignoring ad- 
ministrative costs. This $4 compares with 
the unfounded expectation of a saving of $20 
(8496-6476). Probably even the $4 saving is 
temporary; marketing margins might soon 
increase to the $200 figure even under the 
subsidy plan. 

The administrative costs of the subsidy 
plan are not to be ignored either. The present 
analysis affords no basis for estimate. But 
it seems quite conservative to expect that the 
total cost of the subsidy plan, including ad- 
ministration, would be as much or more than 
the cost if we allowed the price to rise in the 
market place as usual. 


THE MARGINAL PRODUCER THEORY, 
LATING PRODUCTION * 

A leading argument of proponents of the 
subsidy scheme is that “each dollar spent on 
subsidies would save $6 or $7 in our cost of 
living.” This enticing discovery has been at- 
tributed to O. P. A., and until recently it has 
been quoted without supporting evidence. If 
evidence exists it has been carefully pro- 
tected from public view by a veil of mys- 
ticism. However, recently this veil has been 
removed for us by a leading columnist,‘ He 
says that this mysterious power of subsidies 
arises from their use on a differential basis, 
whereby some new producers are enticed into 
production by paying them—and no one 
else—a subsidy in lieu of a higher price. If, 
instead, we used a higher market price for 
everyone the cost of living to the Nation 
would be increased by many times the amount 
involved in a differential subsidy scheme. 
That is the way the argument goes, to ex- 
plain this power of subsidies. 

The explanation of this columnist is reveal- 
ing. So far as I know, the public has never 
been informed that food subsidies were to be 
used on this differential basis. If this is 
right, are we not being deceived in the argu- 
ment for subsidies? Are not some attempt- 
ing to acquire support of subsidies through 
use of an argument which is applicable—if 
at all—only to differential subsidies, when, as 
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a matter of fact, they intend to use subsidies 
only on a flat basis? 

We cannot quite ignore the possibility that 
this columnist is right, namely, that they are 
to be used on a differential basis. At least, 
let's look at the principal supporting argu- 
ment, that they will save us many times 
their cost, 

First, let us look at the practical workings 
of such a scheme, as against the theoretical 
possibilities claimed for it. To actually ap- 
ply a differential subsidy on this basis would 
require that payment be made only where it 
will bring out more production; in no in- 
stance is it to be paid to anyone who, as a 
result, would have a greater profit but no 
more production. Visualize what this means. 
It means the necessity for complete cost ac- 
counts on all producers of all products to be 
subsidized. Not alone that; we would need 
cost account budgets for everyone not now a 
producer who could become one for each 
product—which includes every nonproducer 
in this country and every foreigner who 
might be allowed to enter the country, And 
that is not all; this marginal production, to 
be brought in by the subsidies, could be 
from other fields on the farms of present 
producers, and so we would need cost budgets 
on each field of present producers which is 
not now being used for that crop, 

How many separate cost accounts would 
be necessary? There are 6,000,000 farmers, 
plus some 560,000,000 other gainfully em- 
ployed persons who could become farmers, 
plus some millions of foreigners who could 
become farmers here. How many food prod- 
ucts would be involved? There are 118 food 
products listed in Agricultural Statistics, and 
many others not listed. There are innumer- 
able fields per farm. Multiply some such fig- 
ures together, and as a conservative estimate 
the figure is fantastic. The problem is far 
different from that of paying a differential 
subsidy to a few copper producers. 

It may be said that all these accounts 
would not be necessary, but that is not so. 
The accomplishment of the plan, in bringing 
forth increased production at a lower cost, 
would be in direct proportion to the com- 
pleteness and accuracy of these accounts. To 
fail would be to fail from the start in realiz- 
ing these theoretical possibilities of a differ- 
ential subsidy. One could not run a differ- 
ential subsidy as O. P. A. has been run, where 
we have depended largely on patriotism mixed 
with periodic official threats—and a prosecu- 
tion now and then—to carry out the en- 
forcement of price-fixing. With a differen- 
tial subsidy, you must know precisely to 
whom to send the checks. 

What this accounting would cost can be 
only a guess, Based on our experience here 
at Cornell, where we have kept complete cost 
accounts since 1913, it would cost $900,000,000 
annually, and would require an accounting 
staff of 400,000 persons, to keep them on all 
farms in the United States. This does not 
include any charge for the time of farmers 
who keep the basic records, That cost would 
be only for present farmers, and would not 
include records for nonfarmers who should 
receive subsidies so as to pull them into pro- 
duction, nor does it include records for mar- 
ginal fields on present farms. Whatever the 
cost, it would be tremendous in both dollars 
and manpower, and should be deducted from 
the theoretical possibilities of subsidies. 
These 400,000 (plus) persons, if put to work 
on farms, might increase food production by 
an amount that would make the gain in pro- 
duction from subsidies appear silly, by com- 
parison. Our anticipated gain in food might 
well turn out to be a loss. 

The probable inaccuracy of the accounts is 
important. Anyone who has ever done cost 
accounting knows how difficult it is to attain 
accuracy, even for a trained staff working 
with owners who want the correct answer 
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above anything else. What would be the ac- 
curacy for 400,000 green accountants getting 
the data from owners who know that the sub- 
sidy they receive will depend on the results 
of these accounts? 

But let’s assume that, in dollars, we still 
have some saving left after paying all these 
costs, Is that all gain? Let us say that we 
would avoid a $3 increase in the cost of liv- 
ing by the use of $2 ($1 of subsidy payments 
and $1 of accounting and administrative 
costs). Proponents argue that this saves the 
people $1. But that is not so, because the 
$1 figure of supposed saving ignores the fact 
that much of it would come back to the 
people (the Government) through increased 
income taxes. All who would be enjoying 
higher profits because of the higher market 
price would be confronted with increased in- 
come taxes. If the tax rates aren't high 
enough, we can raise them—even up to the 
point cf complete confiscation of the $1, if 
we wish. 

It may be said that the argument of con- 
fiscation of profits through taxes breaks down, 
because of tax evasions that cannot be 
avoided. But by the same incapacity, we 
cannot fairly edminister a differential sub- 
sidy plan, which would require similar in- 
formation to give us the relative costs of 
producers. 

Lastly, are we to enter a period when high 
costs, due to the inefficiencies, dishonest 
records, and other causes alike, are to be 
rewarded by a subsidy? Even under the 
strain of war, with its confusion and disrup- 
tions, we should hesitate to take such a step 
without most careful thought as to where it 
leads. Such a policy, if carried to the extreme, 
would seriously affect our standard of living, 
and would make vivid to the people of the 
United States the need for freedom from 
want. 


THE “KEY POINT” THEORY, AS RELATED TO THE 
SPIRAL OF PRICE INCREASES 


One explanation for a possible “profit” from 
subsidies is that certain key points exist in 
our economic and price structure, so that a 
dollar applied there will save several dollars 
of cost elsewhere. Even if one believed this 
to be untrue, to disprove it would be about 
as difficult as to prove that ghosts did not 
exist somewhere—one would first have to look 
everywhere at once, and find no ghosts there. 

The marginal producer idea, previously 
discussed, is one possible concept of this key 
point theory; so is the farm price, in the 
belief that marketing agencies pyramid their 
charges with increases in the farm price, 

Another and perhaps more frequently men- 
tioned key point has to do with the use of 
subsidies as a sort of bargaining device for 
use with groups that have the ability and the 
inclination to force upon us much higher 
wages or higher prices. Subsidies are claimed 
to be a substitute and preventive, and there- 
fore are thought to be a profitable investment 
for a nation. Some, who honestly view sub- 
sidies as an eyil, somewhat reluctantly sup- 
port them as the lesser of two evils. One 
authority, for instance, has said, A flat sub- 
sidy may in certain circumstances be the 
lesser of two evils, if the only real alterna- 
tive is a general wage increase.” 

The Little Steel formula involves applica- 
tion of the key-point theory. By this plan, 
a gesture was made of tying basic wage rates 
to an index of the cost of living for January 
1, 1941. By this plan, the cost of living was 
to become an automatic gage for the de- 
termination of wage rates, which makes of 
those items in our official index of the cost 
of living a sort of key point in our price 
structure. If it becomes necessary to give 
greater returns to producers and to market- 
ing agencies, it is hoped by the use of sub- 
sidies to grant them this increase, and at the 
same time keep the official price index from 
rising. So, it is hoped, subsidies would be- 


come an economy measure, and also a means 
of preventing further inflation. 

For any plan like the Little Steel formula, 
the real question is whether or not labor or 
other groups will agree to a plan, and stick 
by it, whereby their total income is tied to 
prices of only a portion of the things for 
which they spend their incomes. Will they 
refrain from further demands, for instance, 
if some plan like subsidies is used to hold 
down the prices of certain items involved in 
the agreement, while other items are allowed 
to rise appreciably in price? Current events 
seem to indicate that the answer is “No.” 

Despite the Little Steel formula, hourly 
wage rates in manufacturing industries have 
gone up about twice as much as the cost of 
living, and the weekly incomes of people have 
gone up more than three times as much as 
the cost of living. 

is economical power of subsidies could 
erise only if our general wage structure 
could, by agreement, be tied to only a few 
subsidized items. Preferable would be to tie 
wages to some one minor item, like vanilla 
extract, so that the cost of the subsidy pay- 
ments necessary to hold its price down would 
be small; if we could accomplish approval of 
such a scheme, great power of economy could 
be claimed for the subsidy plan. If, on the 
other hand, the groups involved should de- 
mand inclusion of prices of absolutely all 
items of their expenditure, this economical 
power of subsidies would disappear com- 
pletely; it would then become simply a mat- 
ter of shifting part of the cost of things, that 
should reasonably be paid for by consumers 
in these prosperous times, to the Federal 
Treasury, with an increase in the public debt 
to be borne by someone else in future years. 

A demand for higher wages, of $1 a day, 
would be a demand for some $19,000,000,000 
increase in the yearly income payments to our 
present working force in the United States. 
A food subsidy of $1,000,000,000 annually, 
which some say would be more than adequate 
if used wisely on this key-point basis, is 
equivalent to 5 cents a day. If it is impos- 
sible to block by direct methods the inflation- 
ary demand for a $1 wage increase, pro- 
ponents of the subsidy plan hope that the 
demand can be placated by this indirect 
approach, and a cost of 5 cents of subsidy 
money. This might succeed until the recip- 
ients realized the difference between the $1 
and what amounts to 5 cents; its success 
could not be expected to last any longer than 
that. If there originally existed an irresist- 
ible demand for a $1 increase, it would seem 
that an irresistible demand for 95 cents would 
still exist. Or, they might demand and ob- 
tain later the $1 originally requested, mak- 
ing a total of $1.05 as the outcome of what 
was thought to be a 5-cent expenditure to 
prevent the $1 raise in wages. 

The question of key points in other situa- 
tions would seem to follow closely that given 
above, relative to a wage increase. Whatever 
its validity and usefulness, the process would 
seem to boil down to fooling someone by a 
sort of horse-trading deal. If that is the 
case, the problem of fair wages and fair prices 
to different groups might. just as well be 
threshed out in the first place, on its true 
merits and above the table. If we cannot 
refute on its merits an unreasonable demand, 
what chance is there that we can succeed in 
squelching it by some process of deception? 
And if the demand is a reasonable one, to 
reduce it by deception is unfair. 

The key point concept is closely related to 
the question of subsidies as a means of con- 
trolling inflation. (See the section, Will Sub- 
sidies Prevent Inflation?) 


THE GOVERNMENT AS A CONSUMER THEORY 
The Government now is a highly impor- 
tant consumer of goods and services which 


the Nation produces. Its present importance 
as à consumer is largely because of the war 
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effort. Thus, it is argued, anything we can 
do to hold down prices will save the Gov- 
ernment a great deal of cost it otherwise 
would have to pay. The effect is supposed 
by some to be so great that the use of sub- 
sidies will save, in governmental costs, far 
more than they cost us. 

Although this argument is one form of 
explanation for expecting subsidies to be 
profitable, it is basically dependent on the 
Power of subsidies to prevent inflation, and 
so will be discussed later under that heading. 

It is sufficient here to point out that the 
Government consumes only a fraction of the 
total production of the items to be subsidized, 
For instance, if the Government subsidizes a 
product, on a flat basis, and purchases only 
20 percent of it, the direct cost of the sub- 
sidy would certainly be five times the direct 
saving to the Government for the quantity 
it buys. The Government could not save, in 
its purchases, more than the cost of the sub- 
sidy until its purchases increased to some 
figure of more than 100 percent. 

THE PROOF SHOWN IN THE PRICE INDEXES 

Evidence purporting to show that subsi- 
dies accomplish wonders is frequently given 
for this country, for England, and for Can- 
ada, in the form of price indexes of a se- 
lected group of commodities, including those 
that are subsidized. Price indexes thus used 
are misleading, under the circumstances. 

Let us look at a simple illustration. Sup- 
pose we are threatened with inflation of the 
price of salt. People have plenty of moncy 
and want salt so much that they are willing 
to boost its price from 8 cents to 10 cents, 
To prevent inflation we might keep the 
market price at 8 cents and pay the other 
2 cents in the form of a subsidy. The figure 
of 8 cents would be the nominal market 
price and would be the one found in any 
market survey of prices. The true figure of 
cost, however, is 10 cents—8 cents paid by 
the purchaser in the market place plus 2 
cents paid by all the people of the country 
collectively in the form of a governmental 
subsidy. This is not controlling inflation; it 
is nothing more than obscuring the inflation 
that is really taking place. 

By the same process, we could pay all the 
10 cents of the price of salt by govern- 
mental subsidy. It would amount only to 
a shift in the price of salt from the users, 
individually, to the people of the country, 
collectively. The price, in the sense of the 
real and ultimate cost to the people, would 
still be 10 cents. Ignoring the question of 
the wisdom of the Government giving free 
salt to its citizens, this illustrates how mar- 
ket prices of subsidized items fail to show 
the progress of inflation. 

Thought of this way, indexes of cost be- 
come meaningless if we look only at the 
market price of subsidized commodities. 
Likewise, any “index” of prices of com- 
modities (the average market prices of sev- 
eral commodities) becomes a useless measure 
of the true cost to the country—and of the 
progress of inflation—as we include more and 
more subsidized products. These are the 
sort of indexes commonly used to “prove” 
that in countries using subsidies, they have 
returned many times their cost, or have pre- 
vented inflation. Such evidence is a de- 
lusion. 

Great success in the use of subsidies has 
been claimed, for instance, for Great Britain. 
The index of market food prices has been 
pointed to as evidence. The true cost of 
food eaten by the British should include the 
cost of the subsidy to Britain, and the value 
of food supplied to the British by lend-lease 
or other sources for which the British peo- 
ple need not pay as market price for some 
of what they buy. What would the food 
price index show if these additional items 


See reference No. 14. 
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were added to the market price, as they 
should be in answering the question of the 
true economy of a subsidy? Whatever the 
answer, it is certain that we cannot find the 
correct answer in the official index of the 
market price of food. 

WILL SUBSIDIES PREVENT INFLATION? 

The argument that subsidies are neces- 
sary to head off inflation has been, after all, 
the principal basis for support of the plan. 
Nearly everyone fears inflation and many 
are ready to support any proposal that they 
think holds even a faint hope of stopping it. 

White-collar workers, who favor food sub- 
sidies as a preventive of the inflation which 
is squeezing them, and all others concerned 
with the danger of inflation, might well 
ponder whether the proposal would turn out 
to be a cure, or a cause of more inflation. 

Whatever amount of subsidy money is 
passed cut to consumers, either directly or 
indirectly, is inflationary. This is because it 
increases the money in consumers’ hands to 
be spent on available goods and services, 
without a corresponding increase in the 
quantity of goods and services to be bought 
with the money. Such a condition—too 
much money for the goods and services—is 
what caused our inflation problem in the 
first place, for which subsidies are now 
brought forth as a preventive. Our pres- 
ent inflation problem arises from a doubling, 
since 1939, in the income of the average 
family, and an increase of over two and one- 
half times in money in circulation, without 
any corresponding increase in goods and 
services that might absorb it without in- 
creasing prices. More money added to what 
is already an excess, whether Government 
money or other, increases rather than de- 
creases the discrepancy between money and 
goods; and so it adds to the inflationary 
force. 3 

The fact that the Government is a con- 
sumer does not change the fact that more 
money without more goods is inflationary. If 
the Government was the only consumer, and 
used all the goods, such subsidy money would 
still be inflationary by the amount of the 
subsidy. 

If the Government passes out subsidy 
money equivalent to 10 percent of the con- 
sumer purchases of goods and services, we 
would have every reason to expect 10 percent 
of inflation. Then, if we had accepted sub- 
sidies as a preventive of inflation, the next 
logical step would be to try more cure; if 
we passed out 20 percent more next time, 
we would have every reason to expect a total 
of 30 percent inflation (10 plus 20). And so 
we would have started toward uncontrolled 
inflation, that would be stopped only when 
we changed our mind about subsidies as a 
cure for inflation, and stopped applying more 
and more subsidies. 

It is important in this connection to dis- 
tinguish again between two sorts of govern- 
mental activity. Some, like the postal sys- 
tem, schools, roads, and the defense program, 
are similar to the production and marketing 
of goods and services by private or corporate 
businesses. If their cost is fully financed by 
taxes or other income of the Government, 
the process is not inflationary no matter 
what the magnitude of their operations; in 
fact, it is no more inflationary than is the 
operation of a corporation which produces 
something and sells it at cost. 

For food subsidies to be noninflationary, 
it would be necessary for the Government to 
take away from the people an amount of 
money equivalent to the subsidy cost. One 
way would be to sell the commodities it has 
produced with the subsidy money, much as 
it sells stamps to reimburse itself for the 
money passed out to pay for the expense of 
the Postal System; but it does not itself 
produce any commodities, and so does not 
have them for sale 80 it would have to in- 


crease taxes by the amount of the subsidies. 
This is not apparently contemplated, and so 
the subsidy plan is almost purely inflationary. 
In fact, instead of contemplating increased 
taxes to prevent the inflationary effect of 
subsidies, we find subsidies proposed by some 
as an alternative to increased taxes, as a 
means of warding off the inflationary force 
already upon us. 

In the early thirties we paid out subsidies 
to unemployed persons and others as a means 
of causing inflation (or stopping deflation); 
we did it as a means of getting more money 
into circulation. Now we find subsidies ad- 
vocated as a means of preventing inflation. 
Certainly both can't be right. 

Subsidies are often mentioned as an alter- 
native of higher wages or higher controlled 
prices. They may be the same, or more, or 
less inflationary when thought of that way. 
How they compare will depend on the size, in 
dollars, of the two alternatives. Of course, 
if the people are demanding a dollar of in- 
creased income and can be inveigled into ac- 
cepting 50 cents of subsidy instead, then 
subsidies would be only half as inflationary 
as the wage increase. But they might de- 
mand the dollar later anyhow, and then sub- 
sidies would have the effect of increasing the 
inflation by half. But both are inflationary, 
and the only way to avoid inflation is to pre- 
vent both, 7 

The New York Times points out clearly“ 
that the differential type of subsidy “is not 
much different in principle from the cost- 
plus type of Government contract.” It is 
generally conceded that the cost-plus con- 
tract is distinctly inflationary, because it 
tends to discourage efficiency, and to remove 
all the normal resistances to paying (infla- 
tionary) higher wages and prices for mate- 
rials. If the diferential subsidy amounts to 
the same thing under another name, we 
should realize that for the same reasons it 
too has a distinctly inflationary infiuence, 
rather than serving as a preventive of infia- 
tion. 

Subsidies, it seems, fail completely as a 
means of stopping the inflation that is now 
very much under way in the United States. 
If we start them in a small way with the 
expectation that they will stop rising prices, 
and it turns out instead that they generate 
further inflationary rises, we are likely to 
assume that the failure was due to insuffi- 
cient subsidy in the first attempt. Then we 
would logically try more and more subsidies, 
generating more and more inflation which 
we were attempting to stop. We would then 
be in a subsidy spiral, indulged in as a 
means of preventing an inflation spiral— 
which is really the same thing in its final 
outcome 

This is not to predict that the United States 
is with certainty on its way toward uncon- 
trolled inflation. But we should recognize 
that uncontrolled inflation would not de- 
scend upon us instantly. It creeps upon na- 
tions as a result of their individual and gov- 
ernmental actions and enactments. Subsi- 
dies are one step in that direction. It may 
not be too early to note the similarity in the 
expansion of money in circulation in Ger- 
many during World War No. 1 and in the 
United States since 1939. Germany did not 
experience the crisis of its uncontrolled in- 
flation until 1923. But the 1923 debacle was 
simply the culmination of a continuous 
growth of money in circulation which in its 
first 5 years looked very similar to that of 
the United States during the years from 1939 
to 19437 We may well be concerned over the 
possibility of serious inflation resulting from 
a widespread belief in the United States that 
large increases in the Federal debt are justi- 
fied to prevent both rising prices and falling 
prices—which leaves only that occasional in- 


See reference No. 12. 
that the differential type of subsidy “is not 
* See reference No. 18. 
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terval between inflation and deflation for the 
Federal debt not to grow. 


COULD SUBSIDIES BE USEFUL IN CORRECTING 
MALADJUSTMENTS RESULTING FROM THE WAR? 


Many groups in our population believe that 
subsidies would help to correct the sacri- 
fices that war imposes upon them. 

A general subsidy to everyone could not 
possibly help everyone—in terms of goods for 
their living. Passing out money is not the 
same thing as producing goods. And it is the 
production of the country, not the money in 
our pockets, that limits our average consump- 
tion. Consumption cannot be raised by 
mailing out Government checks, if the lim- 
iting factor in their living is already insuffi- 
cient goods available for them to buy, The 
estimate of $37,000,000,000 of excess consumer 
money in the United States for 1943; over 
and above taxes and the cost of goods and 
services available for them to buy at current 
fixed prices, is grim evidence of the fact that 
insufficient money is not the reason why the 
average person cannot live better than he 
now does. 

Some groups have suffered during the war 
far more than others, in terms of the living 
their incomes will afford them. The out- 
standing group in this position is the white- 
collar group, or part of it, who have had little 
or no increase in incomes at a time when 
living costs have risen 22* percent. The way 
to help their position is to correct it, specifi- 
cally. This group will not be helped by an 
over-all subsidy which everyone receives, be- 
cause, with the higher prices that would re- 
sult, the goods that could be bought by each 
group remain the same as it was before. 

If we are to believe the official price and 
income figures, the average person must be 
living about one-sixth better in 1943 than in 
1939, in terms of goods and services bought.’ 
In addition, huge amounts are being saved 
for future spending, in the form of cash, 
bank accounts, War bonds, reduced debts, 
and insurance. Family incomes have about 
doubled since 1939. Prices have gone up 
some, and taxes have been increased, but 
these have failed by far to absorb the in- 
creased incomes. So, we find no evidence in 
these figures to justify a general subsidy to all 
groups, 

Any plan to correct maladjustments grow- 
ing out of the war must be specific, not gen- 
eral. Furthermore, it would seem that we 
could afford correction without recourse to 
public subsidies. 


COULD SUBSIDIES BE USEFUL IN INFLUENCING 
PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF CERTAIN 
PRODUCTS? z 
Normally we are satisfied with an economie 

system in this country whereby production 
of each product is guided by the wishes of 
consumers as reflected in the market place. 
If we want more potatoes, we bid them up in 
price and, as soon as they can do so, farmers 
reflect their recognition of this fact by a 
larger planted acreage. If fewer are want- 
ed, there are lower prices and a lower acre- 
age. Of course, the weather and other in- 
fluences on yields makes impossible any fine 
adjustment of supply. 

Even in wartime we may not want to gen- 
erally alter this system. But in rare in- 
stances perhaps we do. 

One condition where we might wish to use 
a public subsidy to alter this system can be 
illustrated by the current potato situation, 
Last spring, principally because of too low 
fixed prices for potatoes during the winter, 
and the shortage of other vegetables, we ran 
out of potatoes. “White market” prices were 
favorable and “black market prices” were 
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fantastic, during the late marketing season. 
As a result of this condition, and the pleas of 
the Government for more potatoes, the acre- 
age planted in 1944 was increased by about 
one-fourth... To top it off, the weatherman 
was kind to the crop, and we had a crop of 
about 470,000,000 bushels, or 10 percent more 
than the largest crop we ever had. Normally, 
with the consumption of potatoes highly 
stable for even wide fluctuations in price, 
the 1944 crop would have sold for little or 
nothing in producing areas distant from 
market. Then, in 1945, a sufficient number of 
potato growers would be discouraged to the 
point where the crop might be reduced to 
$25,000,000 bushels (or some other figure) — 
far below our normal consumption, The 
public might well be so concerned over such 
a prospect that they would choose to take 
steps now to prevent it. The first step has, 
in fact, already been taken by the Govern- 
ment, a support or loan price has been estab- 
lished to insure a good acreage for planting 
next year, provided the price can be main- 
tained throughout the marketing season and 
provided all the 1943 crop can be disposed of 
at these prices. But trouble is about to begin 
in another way. Consumption is difficult to 
predict under current conditions, but it ap- 
pears likely that not all the 1943 crop will be 
consumed at these high support prices. 
Much lower prices would have to prevail in 
order to induce consumers to consume them 
all. If we drop the price, we might as a re- 
sult have too few potatoes as a 1944 crop. 
If we maintain the price, some of the 1943 
crop is likely to be wasted. A subsidy to in- 
duce consumption, and at the same time 
maintain the producer price, is a possible 
answer. Because of the importance of po- 
tatoes as an excellent and cheap food, that 
can be produced in great quantities per acre, 
we might wish to use subsidies on potatoes 
this year as a sort of wartime measure. 


Another illustration of the use of subsidies 

to influence production and consumption is 
as a means of inducing, or bribing, consumers 
into a shift in their type of diet. If we are to 
be of much help in feeding the rest of the 
world it will be necessary for us to shift our 
diet to include more of the primary foods 
(crops, like cereals, soybeans, peanuts, beans, 
ete.) and less of the secondary foods (like 
meats) which require for each calorie they 
contain something like seven calories of pri- 
mary foods used in their production. A 
hiatus arises from the fact that people do not 
like a diet of primary foods and want a diet 
with as high a proportion as possible of the 
secondary foods. With current unprecedent- 
ed levels 6f consumer incomes, consumers are 
trying to shift ayay from primary foods, 
rather than toward them. All this leads to 
the conviction that we have but three alterna- 
tives to choose from, (1) we could squeeze 
the consumers’ incomes down to the point 
(in buying power) where they had to shift 
toward the primary foods as the product of 
necessity, (2) we could bribe them into shift- 
ing their diet by a subsidy on the price of the 
primary foods we want them to use more of, 
(3) we can let the whole business go and thus 
fail to accomplish a shift in our diet, and fail 
to deliver to any large extent on our promises 
of food to other nations. As between these 
alternatives it is conceivable that we might 
choose the subsidy route. 


These illustrations may sound like a con- 
tradiction of the statement in an earlier sec- 
tion, where it was said that the Government 
would not itself be producing or marketing 
food with this subsidy money. It is true that 
the Government would not itself produce the 
commodities, but the subsidy money might be 
used in an attempt to stimulate production 
(by increased returns) or to stimulate con- 
sumption (by lower consumer cost) of certain 
products. The subsidy method is question- 
able wherever the necessary production and 
consumption could be obtained through the 
ordinary means of market price. The ques- 


tion is, for products where we have good rea- 
son to want greater production than can be 
induced by the price consumers can pay, and 
are willing to pay, as market price, are we 
justified under these circumstances in brib- 
ing some additional production with a sub- 
sidy? In general, in the present situation, we 
should not forget the $37,000,000,000 of excess 
spending power in the United States when 
deciding whether or not the average person is 
able to pay the necessary price for his food. 
Furthermore, the results of improper price 
relationships established by O. P. A. should 
not be confused with inability of consumers 
to pay the proper market price; for such sit- 
uations, readjustment of O. P. A, prices is a 
possible solution, as well as a subsidy. 

Use of subsidies for purposes like these are 
as different from their use in attempting to 
control inflation, or any of the other purposes 
previously mentioned, as is black from white. 
Yet a subsidy check received by any of us for 
one purpose is identical in appearance to 
one received for another. Therein lies the 
danger, and the fear, of using subsidies for 
any purpose whatsoever. So long as the dif- 
ferences in purpose are as obscure as they 
seem to be, for the public and for many 
officials, the question may fairly be raised as 
to how we can insure the use of subsidies 
only for a certain specified . Distinc- 
tion in use calls for a high degree of both 
understanding and integrity. 


GOVERNMENTAL CONTROLS THAT WOULD GO WITH 
SUBSIDIES 


The receipt of subsidy payments from the 
Government carries with it the sacrifice of 
some degree of individual freedom. This con- 
clusion is a matter of clear historical record, 
where any similar program has been involved. 
It seems to be axiomatic that the two go to- 
gether. We may gladly accept both, or choose 
neither. 


A LITTLE HISTORY ABOUT SUBSIDIES 


Subsidies are not new in history. They 
have been tried—both large and small—at 
least as far back as the second century before 
the birth of Christ, and probably as far back 
as there have been governments, 

We can always profit from the work of his- 
torians. Consideration of their findings is a 
cheap substitute for repeating costly experi- 
ments that have been tried before, and found 
wanting. 

Doubtless some subsidies used in history 
might fairly be judged as worthy of their 
cost; others not. It may well be, for instance, 
that the public subsidy of research, education, 
and the early development of certain indus- 
tries may give us the powerful advantage of 
time in developments destined to come 
sooner or later anyhow, and which we might 
well subsidize in order to have their benefits 
sooner. Those sorts of things are something 
like buying time, or accelerating advance- 
ment. Synthetic rubber might well turn out 
to be one of these, but we shall have to wait 
to find out. 

As to food subsidies, we could find many, 
many illustrations in history. Perhaps one of 
the most interesting is found in the recorded 
history of ancient Rome, in the second cen- 
tury B. C. This historian tells us that Caius 
Gracchus “brought forward and carried 
through, with enthusiastic clapping of every 
pair of hands in Rome that were hardened 
with labor, a proposal that there should be 
public granaries in the city, maintained and 
filled at the cost of the state, and that corn 
should be sold at a rate artificially cheap to 
the poor free citizens. * * * The privilege 
was confined to Rome, because in Rome the 
elections were held, and the Roman constitu- 
ency was the one depositary of power. The 
effect was to gather into the city a mob of 
needy, unemployed voters, living on the-char- 
ity of the state, to crowd the circus and to 
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clamor at the elections. but certain 
in the long run to sell themselves to those 
who could bid highest for their voices. Ex- 
cuses could be found, no doubt, and 
in the intrusion upon Italy of a gigantic 
system of slave labor. * * * It was the 
deadliest blow which had yet been dealt to 
the constitution. * * * The utmost that 
could be ventured in later times * * * 
was to limit an intolerable evil, and if one 
side was ever strong enough to make the at- 
tempt, their rivals had a bribe ready in their 
hands to buy back the popular support. 
* * * The powers which * ne de- 
sired to use for high purposes of statesman- 
ship * + + broke in his hands. 
The vagabond part of the constituency was 
well contented with what it had obtained, a 
life in the city, supported at the public ex- 
pense, with politics and games for its amuse- 
ment. © (Finally) > °* >- riots 
broke out and extended day after day. Caius 
Gracchus was at last killed * * * and 
under cover of the disturbance 3,000 of his 
friends were killed along with him. * * * 
The storm was over.” 

Of course, this is only one instance™ We 
are now living in an enlightened world, 2,000 
years later. We are not so barbaric. Perhaps 
we are more adept at administration of such 
things, and have greater resourcefulness of 
will power with which to abandon a gratuity 
before it becomes a fixed habit. But we 
should first be certain of these differences, 
or of others equally satisfactory, before we 
conclude that the outcome would be greatly 
different in our day. 
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3. Subsidies Are Attempt to Halt Upward 
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Harper and W. M. Curtiss, The Conference 
Board Economic Record, July 1943. 
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10. Effect of Price Ceilings and Subsidies on 
Milk Production, by Leland Spencer, Novem- 
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Froude, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1880, espe- 
cially pages 31 to 35. 

17. Subsidies and Wartime Price Control, 
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New York Times, November 28, 1943. 
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Too Late, as Usual i 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 14, 1944 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Oil City (Pa.) Derrick of January 12, 
1944: 

TOO LATE, AS USUAL 


In asking Congress to enact a national serv- 
ice law, drafting every able-bodied man and 
woman—with appropriate exceptions“ 
needed for service in essential industry, 
President Roosevelt yesterday made the state- 
ment that he hesitated for 3 years to make 
such a recommendation, The President is 
filling his usual role of locking the stable 
after the horse has been stolen. 

The President said such a plan would pre- 
vent strikes. How would it? Congress re- 
cently enacted a law over his veto making 
strikes punishable with heavy penalties, But 
it did not stop the coal strikes or the recent 
steel strike, nor would it have prevented the 
railroad men from going on strike if they 
wanted to do so. You cannot jail 500,000 
miners or the same number of steel workers 
or a million railroad men. 

Great Britain has an Emergency Powers 
Act under which she can conscript all women 
from the ages of 18 to 31 and all men from 
18 years to 50, In the main, it has worked 
well, but it has not prevented strikes. Noth- 
ing will prevent strikes but public condemna- 
tion, 

Had a national service law been passed fol- 
lowing Pearl Harbor it might have prevented 
strikes and much other mischief. We might 
not have had so much interference with pro- 
duction and so many attacks on wage and 
price stabilization. The cost of living might 
have been held down and inflation kept from 
getting a head start. 

The kind of a law Mr. Roosevelt now urges 
will be found in the terms of the Austin- 
Wadsworth bill, but this bill has been buried 
in committee for months. There has been no 
public demand for its enactment. 

The national mind has cooled toward the 
war. The American people foolishly think 
the danger is over, The Government has done 
nothing to break down this smug and com- 
placent attitude. Its Office of War Infor- 
mation has not been keyed to this activity, 
Selfish interests have been hammering at the 
doors of Congress. Violations of ration reg- 
ulations have been widespread. Black mar- 
kets have defied discovery and prosecution, 

Generally the people of the United States 
have not bowed to the yoke of duty and serv- 
ice. We have turned the spiritual side of the 
picture to the wall and indulged in all man- 
ner of roistering while our men are dying in 
the South Pacific Jungles and in the moun- 
tains of Italy. 


To this extent the Government has been 
derelict, It may well be that the need for a 
national service law is great. We are on the 
eve of mass military movements in which the 
casualties will mount into the hundreds of 
thousands. Our enemies are still strong and 
desperate. They are contesting every foot of 
the way. They have taken great aid and 
comfort out of our folly. As General Mar- 
shall has said, this folly is prolonging the 
war, with its lists of dead, wounded,*and 
missing. 

Congress can enact the law President 
Roosevelt wants, but it is too bad it was not 
urged by him 2 yedrs ago when the na- 
tional mind was stunned because of the turn 
of events. 


Wartime Prohibition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 14, 1944 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Galveston Daily 
News of January 7, 1944: 

WARTIME PROHIBITION 


Permanent restoration of national prohibi- 
tion, either by congressional enactment or 
popular vote, while millions of citizens are 
serving in the armed forces would be mani- 
festly unfair to them. It might be a differ- 
ent matter if service men and women were 
allowed a full opportunity to vote on the 
question. Unfortunately, no practical meth- 
od has been found of insuring their com- 
plete participation in any election, and it 
seems unlikely that any will be. 

The argument loses most of its force, how- 
ever, when applied to prohibition as a strictly 
wartime measure. It is doubtful in the ex- 
treme if Congress has authority to restore 
prohibition permanently by statute, and the 
question is not likely to be placed before the 
people as a constitutional amendment. Con- 
gress’ emergency powers probably are broad 
enough to sanction a wartime prohibition 
statute. Certainly it has passed emergency 
laws which appear to have no clearer consti- 
tutional warrant. 

So it would seem that the principal ques- 
tion involved in the Bryson bill, on which 
committee hearings will begin next week, is 
one of expediency. Would prohibition of in- 
toxicating Mquor—defined in the Bryson bill 
as any beverage containing more than one- 
half of 1 percent alcohol by volume—for the 
duration of the war and until after demobili- 
zation of the armed forces materially promote 
the war effort? 

There is a good deal of evidence that hang- 
overs contribute to absenteeism in war 
plants—to what extent is a highly debatable 
question. It would be a wonderful thing if a 
completely sober nation could be insured 
for the duration and, for that matter, for all 
time. The trouble is, we have no assurance 
that merely prohibiting the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating beverages would have 
that effect. Thirteen years of national pro- 
hibition failed to achieve complete sobriety, 
or anything approaching it. Some still argue 
that the benefit of prohibition outweighed 
its undesirable social effects, but it is doubt- 
ful indeed if a majority of the American peo- 
ple, even without the service vote, would 
sanction a return of prohibition as a perma- 
nent thing. 
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Whether the same evil effects would recur 
under wartime prohibition may be a debata- 
ble question. It would be difficult for the ` 
moonshiner and home brewer to operate 
while sugar is rationed. Nevertheless, re- 
ports of the State liquor control board show 
a significant increase in the illicit liquor 
traffic paralleling the growing scarcity of le- 
gal liquor supplies. The latter condition 
probably is a temperance factor tending to 
restrain the casual drinker. But experience 
has shown that there is a minority which will 
go to any extreme to satisfy an appetite for 
alcohol—and there will always be those ready 
to pander to it for profit. 

Although it has revived the prohibition de- 
bate, there is very little chance that the Bry- 
son bill will pass, even if it comes to a vote. 


Voting by Service Men and Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOE HENDRICKS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 14, 1944 


Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include the following letter 
addressed by me to the Governor of the 
State of Florida: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 7, 1944. 
Hon, SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, 
Governor, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Dear GOVERNOR HOLLAND: I always hesitate 
to make any suggestion to the Governor con- 
cerning affairs of the State of Florida, and as 
you know, in the past I have always declined 
to do so; but there is a question now before 
the United States which not only involves 
the Congress but also our State, and that is 
the privilege of service men and women to 
vote. ° 

I heard a news commentator report that 
Georgia was the first State in the Union to 
pass a law providing for service men and 
women to vote. This I know, of course, 
is not true because our legislature passed 
such a law at the last session. However, 
while this law gives service people the right 
to vote I am afraid that it does not facilitate 
the objective, I have read the law very care- 
fully, and knowing the primary laws of 
Florida as I do I do not see how it is pos- 
sible for all the service men and women at 
home and on the battlefields of the entire 
world to vote under this law, although I may 
be incorrect. 

There is no question in my mind but that 
the Green-Lucas bill did involve States’ 
rights, A friend of mine who is high in ad- 
ministration circles and has been since the 
early days of this administration recently 
told me that there was no question but that 
the inner circle planned to abolish the poll 
tax through this bill, or go as far as possible 
in this direction. He informed me that he 
had discussed this matter recently with the 
inner circle and had assured them that they 
must of necessity forget such a plan and com- 
promise on a bill which would make it pos- 
sible for service men and women to vote. I 
do not care to disclose this man’s name be- 
cause it may be embarrassing to him and I 
did not ask his permission, but he is thor- 
oughly reliable and knows what he is talking 
about. 

Even though States’ rights are involved, I 
cannot see what it would avail us to protect 
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States’ rights and even indirectly fail to se- 
cure the rights of the individual. Therefore, 
if I am compelled to choose between one of 
the two I must of necessity choose to support 
the rights of the individual and unless the 
State has or will make provision for service 
men and women to vote I must vote for a 
Federal law giving them that right. I can- 
not conceive of any way that I could justify 
myself in refusing to do so. 

I therefore suggest that you ask the At- 
torney General to examine the present laws 
of Florida and if necessary that a special ses- 
sion of the legislature be called for the pur- 
pose of making this privilege practicable to 
service men and women under our primary 
and general election laws. 

With kind personal regards, I beg to re- 
main. 

Respectfully, 
Jor HENDRICKS, 


Resolutions of Central Nebraska Beet 
Growers’ Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 14, 1944 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
some general resolutions adopted by the 
Central Nebraska Beet Growers’ Asso- 
ciation in their annual meeting assem- 
bled at Kearney, Nebr. 

I have called the Agriculture Depart- 
ment’s attention to the fact that it is 
most desirable that an early announce- 
ment of the 1944 sugar-beet prices and 
labor costs be made. 

This beet program should be separate 
from the bean or any other program 
which might be connected with the sub- 
sidy payments. For many years now the 
beet growers have received an incentive 
payment for the raising of sugar beets. 
The beet growers of my district are anx- 
ious to raise more beets because there are 
so many other benefits derived from the 
growing of beets. I refer to the beet tops, 
the feeding of livestock and the fertilizer 
which results. It is not just the sugar 
alone which makes the growing of beets 
desirable. 

For too long a time there has been a 
group in the Agriculture Department who 
have not been favorable to the raising of 
beets in this country. They seem to pre- 
fer to bring their sugar in from Cuba or 
some of the other islands. This attitude 
is wrong and these individuals should 
either change their way of thinking or be 
eliminated from the Department of Ag- 
riculture. They have no place in the 
building of an American economy. 

The beet program should be announced 
immediately. The farmer wants to co- 
operate but in order to do so he must 
know what price to expect for his beets. 
The farmer needs to plan his machinery 
and labor operations. He needs to havea 
sympathetic and intelligent administra- 
tion of the farm program. 


The resolutions follow: 


GENERAL RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE CENTRAL 
NEBRASKA BEET GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION IN AN- 
NUAL MEETING ASSEMBLED AT KEARNEY, NEBR., 
DECEMBER 6, 1943 

Resolution 1 

Secretary of Agriculture Wickard has said 
that food will win the war and write the 
peace. Our western sugar-beet farmers are 
ready and anxious to extend their utmost 
efforts in producing as great a quantity of 
sugar as the industry's facilities permit. We 
are convinced, however, that all farmers, if 
they are to contribute their full share to our 
Nation's all-out war effort, must have proper 
and adequate equipment and supplies, and 
facilities mear at hand for repairing and 
maintaining this equipment. 

We believe that this can best be done by 
continuing the flow of these items through 
the regular manufacturer and dealer chan- 
nels, and the supplying of all needed mate- 
rials and equipment to the small businesses 
in farm localities who are so all-important to 
the successful and efficient operation of our 
farms. 


Resolution 2 
We urge that the Government labor deter- 
mination be made at as early a date as pos- 
sible, that the grower may have same prior 
to grower-processor signing. 
Resolution 3 
Be it resolved by the Central Nebraska 
Beet Growers’ Association, That we consider 
the present ceiling on sugar inadequate to 
meet the rising costs of production and that 
any ceiling prices established on sugar during 
the emergency should be established in view 
of increasing production costs. 


Resolution 4 


All State organizations, members of na- 
tional organizations, are requested, in accord- 
ance with their usual methods of procedure, 
to present the program adopted at this meet- 
ing to their national organizations with the 
request that they join in making it a unified 
national program, 


Resolution 5 


Farmers still maintain the position that we 
want parity price in the market place for our 
products rather than subsidies. In addition, 
where war needs demand the expansion of 
some war crop, we grant that farmers may 
justiflably be supported in the production of 
such crops, but the Department of Agricul- 
ture should not ask the production of such 
crop. in areas where such crops are not 
adapted. 

Resolution 6 


Be it resolved by the Central Nebraska Beet 
Growers’ Association, That the Department of 
Agriculture be requested, in the determina- 
tion of labor rates for the 1944 season, to 
take into consideration the difference in field 
conditions where segmented seed is properly 
used, and to establish a different and lower 
rate for labor in fields properly planted with 
segmented seed. 

Resolution 7 


Unconditional surrender on the part of the 
enemy is the immediate object of Nebraska 
agriculture, To its achievement, we of the 
Central Nebraska Sugar Beet Growers’ Asso- 
ciation pledge our unlimited efforts and 
sacred honor that the principle of govern- 
ment “of the people, for the people, and by 
the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 
For 2 successive years, we have fulfilled, 
and again accept our responsibility for in- 
creased food and fiber for our armed forces, 
allies, and our own people. But to accept 
this, we must have adequate and/or compe- 
tent manpower, essential machinery, and sup- 
plies made available, and prices of farm 
products must be such, if we can be kept 
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in a position where we can produce to our 
utmost. In addition, we need administra- 
tion of all the programs that affect farmrers 
to be placed in the hands of the cooperating 
farmers, who know local problems and con- 
ditions, and who are the people that can in- 
telligently and sympathetically administer 
them, 


Recognition of Meritorious Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 14, 1944 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a brief 
item from the Waterways Journal of 
January 8, 1944, containing a well de- 
served acknowledgement of the loyal 
service of Col. Roger G. Powell, Corps of 
Engineers, United States Army, retired. 
This period, during which we are fighting 
the greatest of all wars on a half-dozen 
far-flung battle fronts, is a period of un- 
precedented opportunity for the young 
and. vigorous personnel of our armed 
forces to render conspicuous service to 
the country and to earn well-merited 
glory for themselves. Almost every day 
of this period, however, some competent, 
loyal, gallant officer reaches the age of 
compulsory retirement, and through no 
other fault than those of advancing 
years and failing vigor, passes into the 
comparative obscurity of retirement with 
& record of meritorious service more or 
less unrecognized. Colonel Powell, but 
recently retired, has just such a long, fine, 
unblemished record in both the military 
and civil fields of engineering. Since 
rendering military service throughout 
the last war, he has been in responsible 
charge of extensive public works in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and it can be 
said with truth that he ieft each of these 
areas a better place for his having la- 
bored there. 

The article referred to is as follows: 


CoL. R. G. POWELL RETIRED From Active Duty 
(By Charles J. Gramp) 

CINCINNATI, January 6.—The godfather of 
the modern Ohio River got out of uniform 
January 1 despite the best efforts of river 
organizations to keep him in. His name is 
Col. Roger G. Powell, resident member of 
the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har- 
bors, ånd former United States division en- 
gineer here. He is now 62, over the statu- 
tory age limit, and must retire. 


NOTEWORTHY ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Colonel Powell is author of the so-called 
Powell plan for development of the Ohio, in- 
cluding a half-billion-dollar fiood-control 
program and a long-range post-war improve- 
ment of navigation facilities. As district, 
sector, and division engineer here from 1925 
to 1938, he was largely responsible for com- 
pletion, in 1929, of the 9-foot navigation 
channel the full 981 miles of the Ohio. He 
also drew up standard regulations and sig- 
nals for use of the locks. Previously each 
lock master exercised his own ideas, and 
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they varfed from lock to lock. The Ohio 
Valley Improvement Association and the 
Mississippi River System Carriers’ Associa- 
tion joined in urging the War Department 
to retain Colonel Powell on active duty on 
grounds that his work wag financed from 
river and harbor appropriations rather than 
regular War Department funds. They also 
argued that the Corps of Engineers required 
so much technical training that a man was 
likely to be gray before reaching high rank, 
and that this training, at public expense, 
should be used despite a man’s years. How- 
ever, the decision stood and shortly Colonel 
Powell will return to his Logansport, Ind., 
home, 


To the Poles and Russians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM J. MILLER 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 13, 1944 


Mr. MILLER, of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, the following editorial from the 
New York Times of December 30 relates 
to a subject in which millions of Ameri- 
cans are vitally interested. It is their 
hope that when this war ends, Poland 
will be restored as a free, independent 
nation. She deserves the help of the 
United States Government. 

TO THE POLES AND RUSSIANS 


As the Russian armies, driving west on 
winter's winds in a renewal of their great 
offensive, rout the German forces beyond 
Kiev and approach the pre-war borders of 
Poland, a situation threatens to arise which 
will test the statesmanship of the United Na- 
tions. Of all the political problems which 
this war has raised, the potential conflict 
between Polish nationalism and Russian 
strategy is admittedly the most difficult and 
the most explosive. On the manner in which 
this problem is settled may depend not only 
the prospect for peace in eastern Europe but 
the attitude of the United States toward the 
whole question of post-war collaboration. 

American opinion, friendly to both Poles 
and Russians, is sufficiently disinterested to 
make a fair appraisal of the points at issue. 
For the Poles we feel the warm sympathy 
which Americans traditionally have for small 
countries buffeted by misfortune. We re- 
member that this war began over the specific 
question of Poland’s right to survive as an 
independent nation. We honor the courage 
with which the Polish people fought against 
hopeless odds in defense of their own home- 
lend, We do not forget that in the Atlantic 
Charter we have pledged ourselves, in com- 
pany with our Allies, to approve “no terri- 
torial changes that do not accord with the 
freely expressed wishes of the peoples con- 
cerned”; to “respect the right of all peoples 
to choose the form of government under 
which they will live,” and to do our best “to 
see sovereign rights and self-government 
restored to those who have been forcibly de- 
prived of them,” and we take these pledges 
seriously. 

At the same time, aware of all this, we are 
also aware that in the matter of territorial 
changes the Russians have a case. The pres- 
ent eastern frontier of Poland cannot prop- 
erly be considered either sacred or unalterable 
when it includes, as it does, some millions of 
White Russians, Ukrainians, and Lithuani- 


ans, and when it was established, as it was, 
by force of Polish arms in the moment of 
Russia’s greatest weakness following the end 
of the First World War. The Russians have 
made a gigantic contribution to the cause of 
the United Nations in this war. Of all the 
great Allied Powers they are the closest neigh- 
bors of Germany. They are entitled to cre- 
dence when they say that their interest in 
a revision of the Polish border rises not 
from a desire for more territory, as such, 
but from the necessity of possessing a stra- 
tegic frontier which will give them more ad- 
equate protection against any recurrence of 
German aggression. 

From the point of view of all the United 
Nations, the present deadlock holds elements 
of great danger. The existing disagreement 
between the Russians and the Poles has al- 
ready given German propaganda its best op- 
portunity in years to foster suspicion and 
resentment. If the Russians now cross the 
old Polish frontier with this dispute still 
unresolved; if they then proceed to treat the 
eastern part of Poland as if it were auto- 
matically, and by their own unilateral deci- 
sion, Russian territory; and if the Poles, as 
they may, then take up hidden arms in a 
desperate if hopeless defense against what 
will seem to them to be a new invasion, the 
unity of the Allied world will be jeopardized. 
Meantime. even without the worst of these 
things happening, there are, from our own 
special American point of view, two real and 
present dangers in the situation. 

The first of these is that the Poles, despair- 
ing of aid from other quarters, will attempt 
to carry their case to the American electorate 
by injecting it as an issue into next year’s 
Presidential campaign. There are certain 
important pivotal States—New York, Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, and Michigan among them— 
in which the Polish vote might readily be 
the decisive factor in a close election. All 
politicians are aware of this. All politicians 
will be tempted to fish in troubled waters 
in 1944. And on the theory that the Polish 
vote can easily be turned against the present 
administration there are Republican politi- 
cians who may find it profitable, for purely 
partisan reasons, to champion the cause of 
Poland against Russia in the next election. 

The result of such a political alliance, as- 
suming that the Polish leaders were willing 
to enter into it, would be unfortunate from 
every point of view. It would divide the 
American people on a question of foreign 
policy. It would split the country into pro- 
Polish and pro-Russian factions. It could 
easily end by accomplishing nothing useful 
for the Poles and at the same time wrecking 
all hope of good American relations with 
Russia in the post-war years. 

The second danger is that the Russians 
themselves will do this wrecking by choosing 
to regard any settlement of the Polish prob- 
lem as exclusively their own affair, to be 
handled in their own way and on their own 
terms, without reference to the effect on 
American sentiment. 

Such a settlement can no doubt be achieved 
if the Russians wish to have it this way. It 
is obviously true that the United States will 
never send an army to defend the eastern 
Polish border, But a settlement made in this 
way could have unfortunate results for both 
Russia and the United States. For, while 
Russia could easily enough obtain her “stra- 
tegic frontier,” she would lose the support of 
American opinion, and therewith the assur- 
ance of American aid in the event of a new 
war, if this country became convinced that 
the settlement was made high-handedly, in 
disregard of Poland's legitimate interests and 
in defiance of the promises of the Atlantic 
Charter. 

In this case the result of Russia's action 
would be to breed cynicism in the United 
States about the character of the post-war 
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settlements and to drive American opinion 
in the direction of isolation, 

It is too late in the day to hope for a set- 
tlement in detail of the Polish-Russian prob- 
lem before the swiftly moving Russian armies 
cross the old border into pre-war Poland. 
But what can reasonably be sought, and what 
would do more than any other single act to 
cement Russian-American friendship in the 
long years to come, is a broad statement of 
policy toward Poland by the Russian Gov- 
ernment in complete harmony with the spirit 
of the Atlantic Charter. This could be done 
with good grace and complete consistency 
by the Russian Government, since the Soviet- 
Polish agreement of July 30, 1941, declares 
that “the U. S. S. R. recognizes the Soviet- 
German treaties of 1939 as to territorial 
changes in Poland as having lost their 
validity.” 

The Atlantic Charter itself provides, ready- 
made, the language for a new statement. It 
would be necessary only to apply specifically 
to the case of Poland the broad declaration 
of the Charter that the Russians seek “no ter- 
ritorial changes that do not accord with the 
freely expressed wishes of the peoples con- 
cerned”—in other words, that they wish to 
incorporate into the Russian state and into 
the Soviet system no peoples who do not 
choose to go there willingly, after a free plebi- 
scite to be held under the auspices of Russia’s 
principal partners in the European war. 

If Marshal Stalin were boldly to make such 
a declaration at this time the effect would be 
profound. This single act would put an end 
to the whole Russian-Polish disagreement, 
for the Poles would be bound to accept such 


‘a declaration in good faith. It would close 


the last door to the persistent efforts of the 
German propagandis‘s. It would lift the al- 
ready great prestige of Russia in this country 
to a new high plane of confidence and under- 
standing. For the Russians it might mean 
the loss of a few square miles of territory 
on a strategic frontier. But the new and 
revolutionary tactics of war in the air have 
now made a few square miles of territory 
meaningless, and as against this loss the 
Russians could count on having the great 
military power of the United States at their 
side and as their ally in the event of a new 
threat to their western border. 

For the Russians, as for ourselves, the 
stakes are high. The opportunities for states- 
manship are undeniable. 


Voting by Members of the Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. W. F. NORRELL 
OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 14, 1944 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, there is 
presently pending before the proper ju- 


. risdictional committee of the House a bill 


to provide ways and means or a method 
of voting for our service men and women. 
I sincerely hope that the committee may, 
without further delay, present to this 
House their recommendations providing 
a simple way or method for these fine 
service men and women to vote. I would 
like to make it possible for them to vote 
in all their respective primaries and then 
in the general elections, and so far as I 
am concerned, I am willing to waive all 
red tape including the assessment and 
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payment of poll taxes and to say to them 
in simple language, “You are qualified to 
fight for America or you would not be in 
the service, so you are without further 
effort certainly qualified to vote in all 
primaries and elections.” 

I would like the voting to be con- 
ducted under the election laws of the 
several States, if possible, but I am willing 
to go as far as is necessary to insure to 
them the right to vote. If the commit- 
tee should find that there is not suficient 
time to provide a method for these serv- 
ice men and women to vote under the 
laws of the several States, then in that 
event, I desire to provide a Federal way 
for them to vote for the duration of the 
present emergency, and not only to per- 
mit them to vote but actually provide 
them with an opportunity of voting. I 
say let them vote under the State laws 
if possible and feasible; if not, provide 
Federal procedure, but by all means pro- 
vide them with the opportunity of vot- 
ing. We should not be quarreling about 
the method so much—we are not dealing 
with unknown people—they are not of 
foreign nationality—they are American 
service men and women, American heroes 
fighting for their country. As an ex- 
serviceman myself of World War No. 1, 
I think I know how they feel. They 
know they should have the right to vote. 
Many of them desire to vote. The Amer- 
ican people want them to vote. Every 
Member of Congress is desirous of ex- 
tending them the right to vote. Yes, the 
spirits of the framers and signers. of our 
Federal Constitution are hovering over 
us in this august chamber today and they 
are saying, “Find a way. We did not 
mean to deprive them of the right to 
vote when we wrote the Constitution—let 
them vote.” 


Veterans’ Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, January 15 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
statement by Warren H. Atherton, na- 
tional commander of the American Le- 
gion, presented -yesterday before the 
Senate Finance Committee. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I want to express the deep appre- 
ciation of the American Legion to Senator 
Crarxk, as chairman of the veterans’ subcom- 
mittee, and to Senator GEORGE, as chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee, for grant- 
ing me this privilege of appearing before you. 
I should also like to take this occasion to 
express my organization’s gratitude to each 
and every member of the veterans’ subcom- 


mittee and of the Senate Finance Committee 
for the veterans’ legislation they have re- 
ported to the Senate and which has been 
enacted into law. 

I am elated that more preparation is being 
made today for World War No. 2 veterans 
than was made in 1917-18 for World War 
No. 1 veterans. 

You, Senator CLARE, having been the first 
national commander of the American Legion, 
and knowing the conditions which prevailed 
for returning World War No. 1 veterans in 
1917-18, realize the value of making this 
preparation. Many of you Senators who, in 
1919 and the early 1920's, assisted returning 
World War No. 1 veterans know the necessity 
of being prepared for hundreds of thousands 
of returning veterans—both the disabled and 
the able-bodied. 

Many of you will recall the large number 
of agencies and bureaus which were endeav- 
oring to solve the problems of returning 
veterans during those years. The situation 
became so confusing that it bordered on 
chaos. Finally, a commission was appointed 
to make a full study and submit recommen- 
dations for solutions. Congress played the 
leading part in this investigation and it 
resulted in the creation of the Veterans’ 
Bureau on August 9, 1921. Authority had 
been centralized in Washington for the han- 
dling of claims and from that day on a proc- 
ess of decentralization was started—first into 
districts and later into regions throughout 
the country. Additional liberalizing meas- 
ures were passed, principally in June 1924 
and in July of 1930. The World War Vet- 
erans Act became a charter of liberal pro- 
visions for ex-service people of the First 
World War. The act of July 3, 1930, estab- 
lished the Veterans’ Administration, as we 
now know it, combining therein all existing 
functions of the Government pertaining 
exclusively to veterans of the armed services. 

The forward march of the liberal program 
in behalf of the Nation’s defenders was tem- 
porarily halted by the passage of the so- 
called Economy Act on March 20, 1933. When 
the full effect of this legislation was realized 
by the American people and the Congress, 
steps were taken within approximately 1 
year to recoup nearly all that had been lost, 
The past decade has seen a further liberali- 
zation, adjustment, and reconcilement of 
various provisions in behalf of former mem- 
bers of the armed forces. It also brought 
the end of peace and the advent of a war 
which most certainly will produce more war 
veterans than this or any other country will 
have had at any one time. 

The transition from peace to war in a 
democracy such as ours is necessarily at- 
tended by many drastic and rapid changes. 
The American Legion along with many other 
individuals and groups of citizens endeavored 
to anticipate and prepare for the emergency 
months before the attack at Pearl Harbor. 
Our organization was particularly con- 
cerned with the adequacy of the program and 
procedures of the Veterans’ Administration 
in its many functions of hospitalization, in- 
surance, disability compensation, appeals, 
guardianship, etc. 

During the past 25 years the Legion has 
developed a very extensive system of service 
on claims and rehabilitation. Manning this 
enterprise are 300 full-time national, State, 
department, county, and post service officers 
and several thousand volunteer service offi- 
cers and auxiliary workers. These people are 
in close touch with the many branches of the 
Veterans’ Administration and send in from 
time to time their observations and recom- 
mendations. 

In order that I might have the latest pos- 
sible information on how all this big estab- 
lishment of the Veterans’ Administration 
was functioning, I requested a survey of 
pending claims of those World War No. 2 
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veterans who have already returned. Most 
of the States responded, and over 1,500 indi- 
vidual cases were cited, showing that some 
place along the line the peacetime procedures 
of handling claims were not keeping up with 
the wartime pace. Battle casualties were 
being discharged without adequate provision 
as to their compensation, claims, vocational 
training, and domiciliary needs. Earlier in 
1942 and 1943 we found and reported the 
cases of many who had broken down during 
the period of preparation for actual combat, 
and were being released to city, county, and 
State authorities in many cases as if they 
were guilty of some infraction of the law. 
These men had become afflicted in their 
mental and nervous make-ups, and a great 
number of them needed only home environ- 
ment and brief periods of institutional care 
to be restored to their normal way of life. 

The situation, however, became so shock- 
ing that the Legion, with the support of other 
veterans’ organizations, sponsored, and Con- 
gress enacted into law, the hospital provi- 
sions of Public Law No. 10, placing men and 
women of this war on an equal basis with 
other war veterans. It took several weeks for 
this law to become effective, but it has cured 
many of the old procedures of discharges from 
active service and care by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

In respect to claims, the recent survey 
showed indefensible delays due to a variety 
of causes. Some of the machinery used in 
peacetime by the Veterans’ Administration 
was too slow to adequately cope with the 
rating of World War No. 2 cases. Such 
items as clinical records from the Army and 
Navy, die lack of adequate personnel in the 
Adjudication Division of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, the absence of Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration representatives at discharge 
points, the assignment of claim numbers, 
and the fiscal arrangement of issuing checks 
in settlement of claims all contributed to 
these delays. In other words, there were too 
many “procedural luxuries” followed in peace- 
time which made the system inadequate to 
cope with war. 

The results of the survey, with 14 individ- 
ual examples, and constructive recommenda- 
tions for correcting the old situation, were 
made available to the Congress of the United 
States, the Veterans“ Administration, the 
public, and the press during the first days of 
December 1943. The effect was instantaneous 
and favorable. For instance, during the 
month of December several administrative 
steps were taken by the Government, all 
aimed to expedite the handling of cases and 
claims of World War No. 2 discharges. Let 
me cite a few of these changes: 

1. War Department Circular No. 315, dated 
December 4, 1943, authorizes Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration personnel to function at mili- 
tary installations. Rating boards and con- 
tact representatives have already been as- 
signed to a number of military hospitals in 
keeping with this authorization. 

2. The Navy Department designated its dis- 
charge centers at San Diego, Calif.; Great 
Lakes, Ill; Portsmouth, Va., as the discharge 
points where Veterans’ Administration repre- 
sentatives and rating boards may start func- 
tioning. 

8. Clinical and hospital records of dis- 
chargees will be submitted to these Veterans“ 
Administration representatives at the dis- 
charge points where they are functioning in- 
stead of to the nearest regional office, thus 
obviating delay in transmittal from that 
office to offices having jurisdiction in dis- 
chargees’ home States. 

4. Assignment of C numbers expedited, 
both in the field and at central office, with 
blocks of such numbers assigned to the 
boards functioning at discharge centers. The 
Legion is recommending further that each 
regional office, especially the large ones, also 
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be assigned a group of these numbers instead 
of having to call upon central office for each 
individual assignment. 

5. The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
called upon all regional managers to send in 
their recommendations and appoint a com- 
mittee of managers, which is now sitting to 
assist the Administrator and his staff to 
place the Veterans’ Administration on a war- 
time basis. 

6. The Veterans’ Administration was given 
a No. 1 priority for personnel, placing it on 
a par with the War and Navy Departments in 
calling for, procuring, and retaining essential 
and qualified personnel to carry on the war- 
time work for veterans. This recommenda- 
tion has its influence upon the War Produc- 
tion Board, which is now engaged in ana- 
lyzing the Veterans’ Administration needs 
for material, equipment, construction, and 
supplies, 

7. As of November 80, 1943, there were 110 
rating boards authorized and functioning at 
the various field stations of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. Since that time 215 additional 
boards have been authorized and these will 
be set up as soon as personnel is obtained. 
This gives a definite indication of the accel- 
erated pace of preparation during the last 45 
days. 

There are a number of other progressive 
changes being made administratively which, 
I feel, will be stimulated by congressional 
endorsement. 


LEGION’S OMNIBUS BILL 


In view of the foregoing, therefore, I have 
reached the conclusion that many of these 
items should have legislative authority and 
that such authority should also exist for other 
phases of this entire matter. As national 
commander of the American Legion, I ap- 
pointed a special committee to come to Wash- 
ington to study all problems affecting World 
War No. 2 veterans, After days of study the 
special committee submitted to me the so- 
called Legion's omnibus bill which was intro- 
duced in the Senate as S. 1617 by Senators 
OLank, GEORGE, WatsH of Massachusetts, 
CONNALLY, Lucas, CARAWAY, BREWSTER, 
Brooxs, Gurney, VANDENBERG, and WILEY. 
At this point I should like to express the 
Legion’s and my personal appreciation to the 
cosponsors of this measure. 


TITLE I 


The first section declares by law that the 
Veterans’ Administr tion shall be, and is 
constituted, an agency of the United States 
vital and essential to the successful prosecu- 
tion of the present war. In other words, we 
are asking Congress to make this agency a 
war agency, and remove any doubt as to the 
role it plays in the war effort. Already it 
has cared for over 31,000 sick and disabled 
veterans of this war, and they are returning 
in need of hospital care in ever-increasing 
numbers. The lates’ report shows over 9,000 
are now occupying hospital and domiciliary 
beds. Priorities, not only for personnel, but 
also for equipment, supplies, construction, 
and matériel should be established by law. 

The President some months ago approved 
the speeding up of the 10-year construction 
program of the Veterans’ Administration. 
Last May he charged the Federal Board of 
Hospitalization with the duty and program 
of reviewing all hospital, convalescent, and 
domiciliary activities operated by all agencies 
of the Federal Government for the purpose 
of providing adequate beds and services, pre- 
venting duplication of services, and deter- 
mining the need for additional facilities. 
Under these two Presidential authorizations 
the Veterans’ Administration is making plans 
for the future hospital load. The bill before 
the committee has the effect of directing the 
Administrator and the Federal Board to ex- 
pedite and complete the construction of addi- 
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tional hospital beds for war veterans, to 
enter into agreements and contracts whereby 
the permanently constructed Army and Navy 
institutions may be used by the Veterans’ 
Administration when not needed by the 
armed forces. 

There is also provision for exchange of 
facilities as circumstances may demand dur- 
ing the prosecution of the war. Another im- 
portant authorization included in this pro- 
posal is that the Administrator shall estab- 
lish regional offices, suboffices, contact units, 
and subordinate offices in centers of popula- 
tion where there are no facilities at present, 
or where facilities are not readily accessible, 
For instance, such centers as Los Angeles, 
St. Louis, San Francisco, Chicago, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Atlanta, Columbia, New York, and 
Boston all have Veterans’ Administration fa- 
cilities in their respective vicinities, but none 
of them is readily accessible to disabled men 
and their folks who come for assistance and 
advice. This is due primarily to the fact that 
after these cities are reached the people must 
find other means of conveyance to get to the 
actual Veterans’ Administration offices, lo- 
cated several miles distant from the main city 
in each instance. In Boston the regional of- 
fice is downtown, and the American Legion 
is advocating that it be retained there rather 
than being combined with the new facility 
at West Roxbury. 

This measure also grants the Administrator 
authority to place in Army and Navy installa- 
tions Veterans’ Administration personnel for 
adjudication of claims of men and women 
about to be discharged from service. In ad- 
dition, it will permit the Administrator to 
Place experienced contact personnel in such 
installations for the purpose of giving advice 
and assistance to those who may not be in- 
terested in a disability pension claim but who 
will be in need of advice as to continuation 
of insurance, employment, and other items, 
This has been partially accomplished by ad- 
ministrative orders. We want congressional 
endorsement of this. 

It is also provided that a man or woman 
shall not be released from active duty until 
his or her certificate of discharge and final 
pay, or a substantial portion thereof, are 
ready for delivery. This has been found 
necessary because many instances have arisen 
where men and women have been discharged 
without sufficient money to reach their 
homes, or in a few instances without a cer- 
tificate of any nature to establish their actual 
military or naval status. There are many 
cases that might be cited under this para- 
graph, but I shall call your attention to only 
one which recently came to the attention of 
the American Legion, This boy enlisted on 
July 13, 1940, and was declared unfit for sery- 
ice on January 13, 1943, with this notation: 
“Patient was struck in the head while in 
combat with the Japanese in Guadalcanal; 
penetrating wound right side of head pro- 
duced by grenade.” This caused a half 
paralysis, and he was honorably discharged 
on a certificate of disability July 3, 1943. 
Although his claim was filed the same date, 
he did not have sufficient funds to care for 


himself and his dependent mother, and he 


had to wait for 4 months before he received 
any payment for his wound. This and hun- 
dreds of similar cases will be taken care of 
if Congress passes this law with this provi- 
sion. I may also comment that it is not in- 
tended by this measure to hold a man in 
service against his will or to deprive him of 
any furlough to which he may be entitled. 
Probably no one single bit of procedure has 
incensed dischargees from the Army and the 
Navy as much as the antiquated and repudi- 
ated system of requiring statements from men 
and women about to be discharged g 
the origin, the incurrence, and the aggrava- 
tion of their disabilities. We have protested 
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repeatedly and constantly to both the Army 
and the Navy, and some progress has been 
made toward the modification of the purpose 
of such statements and their requirement at 
time of discharge. Although the Veterans’ 
Administration determines service connection 
and line of duty for the purposes of compen- 
sation claims irrespective of the notations 
made by the service department, these state- 
ments do have an adverse effect, not only in 
subsequent claims, but upon the morale of 
the men when they are being discharged. 
Many of them have told us that they were 
practically forced to sign statements to the 
effect that their disease or injury arose be- 
fore service and was not aggravated by such 
service. In their desire to get home they 
have been willing to sign statements which 
they believed at the time constituted a waiver 
of their right to file claims against the United 
States. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
War and Navy Departments have advised us 
that no dischargee is to be forced to sign 
such a statement, and moreover, despite the 
assurance that henceforth such statements 
will be taken only for the purpose of acknowl- 
edging receipt of information as to the deci- 
sions of the boards of survey and C. D. D. 
boards. The American Legion believes it is 
time to have this practice discontinued and 
that suck discontinuance be made a matter 
of law. 

In respect to aid by veterans’ organizations, 
the American Legion has been advised that 
its accredited representatives may appear be- 
fore the rating boards of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration which have been, and are to be, 
installed at certain Army and Navy discharge 
centers. However, I do not feel such author- 
ity is sufficient in view of the experience and 
talents of the hundreds of recognized service 
officers of veterans’ organizations throughout 
the country. They should also be permitted 
to visit and assist hospitalized men at any 
ime. The American Legion, through its three 
wartime national commanders, has ap- 
proached the War and Navy Departments for 
recognition of all of these men and women 
but without success. Thus it has become 
necessary to ask for legislative authority. 

The next portion of our bill reinstates sec- 
tion 23 of the World War Veterans’ Act. This 
has been applicable to and for veterans of 
the First World War for many years. This 
provides that in case any person has been dis- 
charged or dismissed from active service as a 
result of a court-martial trial, thereby losing 
all rights under laws administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration, the Administrator 
may review the records and if he finds that at 
the time of the commission of the offense re- 
sulting in the court martial the person was 
insane, such person may have his rights re- 
stored. 

The next section authorizes and directs the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to consult 
with the Secretary of War and the Secretary 
of the Navy for the purpose of establishing 
boards of review in the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, whose duties shall be to review the 
type and nature of any discharge or release 
from active duty which a former officer or 
enlisted man or woman may feel to be adverse 
to his or her interest. The methcd of setting 
up these boards is left to these high efficials. 
The Legion is interested primarily in their 
purpose. We hope with congressional ap- 
proval to make available to the dissatisfied 
dischargees who many times have justifiable 
complaints, an opportunity to appear before 
a board cloaked with authority to make 
changes or amendments to any discharge 
document based upon all pertinent evidence, 
It is desired that the new boards will add to 
the veterans’ means of getting correct docu- 
ments, and not to detract in the least from 
any right of review which they may now 
have. 
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TITLE II 
Mustering-out or demobilization pay 


It will be noted that the next title of S. 
1617 pertains to a mustering-out or demobili- 
zation pay. Of course, we of the Legion know 
that the Senate has already passed the de- 
mobilization pay bill, and that in all prob- 
ability the other branch of Congress will act 
upon such a measure within a few days. 
However, we submitted it as part of our gen- 
eral over-all plan as one of the Legion’s steps 
to carry a World War No. 2 veteran from his 
predischarge days to his adjustment in civil- 
ian life, 

Our mustering-out or demobolization pro- 
posal envisages a pay ranging in amounts 
from $100 to $500, based on length of service 
without regard to rank. Provision was made 


for payment of the benefit to those who have 


already been discharged and to the depend- 
ents for those who have died since discharge. 
We did not regard this as adjusted compen- 
sation. It is our thought on this subject 
that adjusted compensation should be left 
for the determination of World War No. 2 
veterans. With the thought that speedy ac- 
tion will be taken on mustering-out or de- 
mobilization pay, therefore, we can pass Over 
this section without further consideration, 
TITLE III 
Education of veterans 

This title pertains to the education of re- 
turning World War No. 2 veterans. It will 
be noted that the language of the bill amends 
Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), as amended, 
and provides that any person who served in 
the active military or naval service and who 
was honorably discharged after 90 days or 
more service, whose education has been in- 
terrupted by active service, shall upon appli- 
cation to the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs be entitled to continue his education 
or training, including such vocational, pro- 
fessional, or technical refresher courses as 
may be approved by the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs. A single person would be 
entitled to a training allowance of $50 per 
month, a married person to $75. No course 
of training or education in excess of 4 years 
would be approved nor would any training 
be extended beyond 6 years after the termi- 
nation of the present war. 

I particularly call your attention to the 
proviso which would direct the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to consult with and 
utilize the services and facilities of the 
various State departments of education. I 
should also like to direct your attention to 
the last section of the title which would 
amend Public Law 16 (the Vocational Train- 
ing Act for service-connected disabled World 
War No. 2 veterans), Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, approved March 24, 1943, by deleting the 
date December 6, 1941, and substituting the 
date August 27, 1940. The purpose of this 
amendment is to care for those who were 
injured under conditions which already sim- 
ulated war, and which occurred between 
the dates August 27, 1940, and December 6, 
1941. 

This title appears to be a rather extensive 
one but it will be appreciated that a large 
portion of the title covers administration. 

To thousands of mothers and fathers of 
boys and girls in service this part of the 
American Legion bill is most important. 
The national emergency and the war itself 
have necessitated an education of the youth 
of our country in the armed program of na- 
tional defense and in the art of destroying 
persons and property of those who would at- 
tack this country. Millions and billions of 
dollars have had to be expended preparing 
our armed forces for active warfare as the 
best defense against the enemy. This has 
entailed the schooling of men in all kinds of 
destructive processes from hand-to-hand 


combat to the gigantic bombing operations 
over land and sea. 

Such training and such education, neces- 
sary as they are during war, will require a 
period of guidance and adjustment after hos- 
tilities cease which a well-regulated and sym- 
pathetic educational system will provide. 
The American Legion feels that this can best 
be realized under the direction of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration whose officials and 
staffs understand veterans, and, an agency 
which in turn is understood by the ex- 
service people of this country. 


There is another thought that might be 


cited. Just how many of the returning 
troops will avail themselves of this program 
we cannot say. Some have estimated from 
5 to 10 percent. Whatever the number it is 
the experience of the American Legion, fol- 
lowing the last war, that hundreds of these 
will start in civilian pursuits after separation 
from service with no established disability 
connected with service, and will within 1, 2, 
8, or more years break down from some in- 
sidious disease, injury, or hidden damage in- 
curred in service. Many of these men may 
have their status changed while they are fol- 
lowing their educational and vocational 
courses from non-service-connected benefici- 
aries to service-connected, who are provided 
for under Public, 16, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress. This whole group, both service-con- 
nected and non-service-connected, should be 
under the Veterans’ Administration. 

There may be some comment as to the 
extent to which the Government should 
underwrite tuition, fees, books, material, and 
equipment for these educational courses. 
The Legion in sponsoring this bill has speci- 
fied a modest amount for maintenance or 
training allowance. We have no objection to 
a reasonable limitation placed upon the ex- 
penditures in any given case for the other 
purposes mentioned. 

I should like to make the observation that 
the date August 7, 1940, appears in title III 
in the first and last paragraphs. That should 
be August 27,1940. The latter is the approval 
date of Public Resolution 96, Seventy-sixth 
Congress, which authorized the President to 
order members and units of reserve compo- 
nents and retired personnel of the Regular 
Army into the active military service, and 
that is the date that should appear at the two 
points in the title. 

TITLE IV 
Home and farm aid to veterans 


This part of our proposal provides for a 
loan system operated by the United States 
Veterans’ Administration through the sev- 
eral States to aid veterans in the purchase 
of homes or farms. A list of qualifications 
for any State plan to be approvable is set 
forth in the title, and the Administrator is 
empowered to pass upon and approve any 
plan which he believes to be feasible and 
which fulfills the conditions and limitations 
specified. 

TITLE V 
Employment of veterans 

We believe that we must now establish a 
capable and sympathetic employment service 
to be available to veterans when they return 
from their service with the armed forces. 

We respectfully recommend that this func- 
tion should be vested in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration so that the veteran will not be 
shunted from pillar to post to obtain infor- 
mation as to his rights, 

As I have stated, the Congress, at the 
earnest request of the veterans’ organiza- 
tions, recognized this principle over a decade 
ago when all veteran functions were coordi- 
nated in one bureau, now known as the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. The capable manner 
in which that agency has functioned over 
the years should indicate that such a step 
was wise and now should be extended to 
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meet the new problems as they confront our 
World War No. 2 veterans. 

The Congress in 1933, by the enactment 
of the Wagner-Peyser Act, likewise recog- 
nized that the employment-placement of 
veterans constituted a special problem and 
the veterans were entitled to special atten- 
tion and consideration, Under the Wagner- 
Peyser Act a Veterans’ Employment Service 
was established with a representative in each 
State to ascertain that veterans were receiv- 
ing proper job placements from the State 
employment services. 

The Veterans’ Employment Service was 
originally placed in the Department of Labor, 
later in the Federal Security Agency, and now 
is in the War Manpower Commission as part 
of the United States Employment Service. 

While only a part of these other Govern- 
ment agencies, it has too often developed that 
the Veterans’ Employment Service, being an 
incident to their original function, was con- 
sidered by these Government agencies as a 
stepchild. The veteran has suffered thereby. 
We believe this situation cannot continue if 
the Nation proposes to do its full share in 
returning the veteran to gainful employment. 

Under the present set-up, the responsibility 
for the employment of veterans is vested in 
the War Manpower Commission and the 
Selective Service System. 

We believe this responsibility, except for 
the enforcement of the selective-service pro- 
visions for reemployment or reinstatement in 
former positions, should be placed with the 
Veterans’ Administration. The latter could 
utilize the existing facilities of the United 
States Employment Service. Later, if the 
services are transferred to the respective 
States, the Veterans’ Administration could 
use the State services, 

The Veterans“ Employment Service, under 
the Veterans’ Administration, would recom- 
mend vocational guidance in the military, 
naval, and veterans’ hospitals and in the de- 
mobilization centers before the veteran is 
discharged, with placement upon completion 
of their training. 

This service, if properly staffed and ade- 
quately financed, will do the job that all of 
us seek to do for these veterans. We must 
prepare now if this service is to properly 
function and activities coordinated for the 
benefit and convenience of the veteran, 

TITLE VI 
Unemployment allowances 

Pending the period between discharge and 
placement in proper employment we consider 
it to be the obligation of the Federal Govern- 
ment to make a financial provision for the 
veteran. 

We believe that these veterans should not 
be required to resort to the State unemploy- 
ment compensation acts for several reasons: 

1. Their services were rendered the Federal 
Government and the period of readjustment 
is a Federal responsibility; 

2. Uniform treatment should be accorded 
all veterans, which is not possible under the 
existing State acts, due to the variation in 
the waiting periods, payment, and duration; 

3. Many, possibly 50 percent or more; do 
not come under the existing State acts and 
therefore are ineligible for benefits; 

4, This financial obligation if placed on the 
Tespective State Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Funds, might endanger the whole struc- 
ture erected in the States for all citizens. 

We, therefore, propose that a reasonable 
allowance be made to all veterans during a 
reasonable period of unemployment. When 
returned to work this allowance would cease 
and they could then be eligible under the re- 
spective State acts. 

The amounts we recommend are as follows: 

Fifteen dollars per week if single. 

Five dollars added for one dependent. 

Eight dollars added for two dependents. 
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Ten dollars added for three or more de- 
pendents. 

These allowances would be payable up to 52 
weeks, but could be payable over a 24-month 
period after final payment of mustering-out 
pay. For example, if a veteran is unemployed 
for 12 weeks during the specified period, he 
would receive this allowance. If employed at 
the expiration of that time his allowance 
would stop. If later (in the 24-month pe- 
riod) he is again unemployed, he would again 
start to receive his unemployment allowance. 
While employed, as I stated before, his cred- 
its under the State unemployment compen- 
sation acts would accumulate and he should, 
after a 2-year period, have sufficient credit 
under the existing State acts to then receive 
State benefits when unemployed. 

We believe that proper employment ade- 
quately compensated-is better than any un- 
employmens allowance that may be devised. 
The American Legion is, therefore, striving 
in every way possible to aid in having job op- 
portunities available for these veterans as 
they return. We are cooperating with all 
elements, public and private, to this end. 
The American Legion's creed is that, “If 
America is to be free, when victory comes we 
must provide the means to be free, viz, jobs.” 

Because our first aim is to secure employ- 
ment for those veterans, we have conditioned 
the payment of these allowances pending 
employment, upon the veteran making him- 
self available for suitable work if presented. 
We have surrounded the payment of these 
allowances with many of the conditions re- 
quired under the respective State unemploy- 
ment compensation acts. 

Because the veteran must make himself 
available for work we are recommending that 
the existing State facilities be used. This 
method will avoid unnecessary expense or 
duplication in the payment of these allow- 
ances, 

We ate likewise recommending that the 
administration of the payment of these un- 
employment allowances to veterans be vested 
in the Veterans’ Administration. This is 
purely a temporary allowance and a tem- 
porary condition applicable to veterans, and 
we, therefore, do not consider that it should 
be confused with or mingled with civilian 
social-security measures or under civilian 
social-security administration. 


Our Security and the Islands of the 
Pacific 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, January 15 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an address 
entitled “Our Security and the Islands of 
the Pacific,” delivered by me over radio 
station. in Wisconsin last evening. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The Four Great Allied Powers, the United 
States, Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and 
China are now definitely pledged to estab- 
lish at the earliest possible date after the 
war, a general international organization. 

They are pledged to an organization “based 
on the principle of sovereign equality of all 


peace-loving States, large and small, for the 
maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity.” 

The pledge was first issued at the Moscow 
Conference, It was reaffirmed at the Cairo 
Conference and at the Teheran Conference, 

As I have pointed out in a previous radio 
address, this declaration of post-war purpose 
constitutes a broad pattern of the sort of 
world we propose to rebuild after this war. 
It proposes the only sort of world in which 
free States and free peoples can work and 
live in freedom. Within its broad outlines, it 
offers wide opportunity for the free expres- 
sion of legitimate national interests. The 
proposed organization is not designed as a 
super-State to be administered by super- 
planners. It is designed as a free association 
of equal sovereign States pledged to main- 
tain international peace and security. 

Consequently, we may define the legitimate 
interests of member States as all interests 
which do not threaten world peace. 

Obviously, when we speak of world security, 
we are speaking of a world order in which 
each free state may be reasonably free from 
unprovoked attack. We are speaking of a 
world in which all peoples may feel reason- 
ably secure in going about their legitimate 
business. We are speaking of a world in 
which all peoples may feel free to compete 
actively and even aggressively with each other 
for a fair share of the world’s business and a 
rightful share of the world’s goods, secure in 
the knowledge that they will not become vic- 
tims of the brutal and capricious assault of 
some all-powerful neighbor. 

Obviously, too, the Four Great Powers could 
not undertake to sponsor such a world sys- 
tem unless each were convinced that it could 
achieve its own reasonable security without 
in any way jeopardizing the secyrity of any 
other. 

It is because the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, the Soviet Union and China are con- 
vinced that there is no actual conflict of 
security between them that they can so 
readily and effectively undertake to organ- 
ize the entire world for peace and security. 

At the Cairo Conference which followed 
the Moscow Conference, the President of the 
United States, the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, and Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
of China drafted a declaration of historic 
importance which pledged the three great 
Allies to strip from the imperial Japanese 
bandits all their loot of the last half century. 

The Cairo declaration said: 

“The three great Allies are fighting this war 
to restrain and punish the aggressions of 
Japan. 

“They covet no gain for themselves and 
have no thought of territorial expansion. 

“It is their purpose that Japan shall be 
stripped of all the islands of the Pacific which 
she has seized or occupied since the begin- 
ning of the First World War in 1914, and 
that all territories which Japan has stolen 
from China, such as Manchuria, Formosa, and 
Pescadores, shall be restored to the Republic 
of China. 

“Japan will also be expelled from all other 
territories which she has taken by violence 
and greed. 

“The aforesaid Three Great Powers, mind- 
ful of the enslavement of the people of Korea, 
are determined that in due course, Korea 
shall become free and independent.” 

We can all agree most heartily with the 
general content of this declaration. We can 
all agree most heartily that Japan must be 
stripped of all her loot. We are all deter- 
mined that the Japanese war lords must be 
taught a lesson that no future war lords will 
ever forget. They must be taught that in- 
ternational brigandage no longer pays. 

Americans will welcome the Cairo declara- 
tion, too, because it not only pledges to re- 
store to China territories seized by Japan but 
because it marks final recognition of China 
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as one of the free and equally sovereign 
powers of the earth. 

Americans will cordially welcome also, the 
pledge given to recognize a free and inde- 
pendent Korea at the earliest possible date. 
The 23,000,000 Koreans, a people with ‘their 
own centuries-old culture, were among the 
first victims of Japan. For 30 years they have 
been subjected to the ruthless treatment of 
the Tokyo war lords. They are entitled to 
walk again in the sunlight. 

I should like, however, to call your atten- 
tion to other features of the Cairo declara- 
tion. I should like to call your attention to 
what is not said as well as to what is said. 

Japan will be expelled from all territories 
which she has seized in her violence and 
greed, the declaration pledges, yet nothing is 
said about what will happen to these terri- 
tories. 

The obvious inference, of course, is that 
Burma, Malaya, Singapore, and Hong Kong 
will be returned to the British, the Dutch 
East Indies will be returned to the Dutch, 
Indochina will be returned to the French, 
the Philippines will be returned to the trus- 
teeship of the United States, Thailand will be 
restored to independent status, and the vari- 
ous larger and smaller islands of Polynesia 
will be returned variously to Great Britain, 
the Netherlands, Australia, and Portugal. 

All of this can be done, it is obvious, under 
the declaration that none of the three powers 
seeks to gain and none has thought of terri- 
torial expansion. 

Now please do not misunderstand me. I 
am not criticizing this particular statement 
of post-war purpose. It is entirely probable 
that the various peoples of the British, Dutch, 
Portuguese, and French far eastern empires 
will be much better off under imperial rule 
than under governments of their own upper 
castes. And it is entirely probable that, as 
each of these peoples becomes capable of real 
self-government, each may be granted do- 
minion status along the lines pioneered by 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

So, I am not criticizing the Cairo declara- 
tion. I should like to point out, however, 
that it offers no blueprint for a brave new 
world. It is a flat declaration of the Allied 
Powers that we each intend to return after 
this war to our pre-war status in farther Asia 
and the far Pavific. 

We arc going to strip Japan of all her loot 
of the past 50 years. It happens that she 
took most of the loot from us so we are 
merely going to take back again lands we 
once held. 

The United States has pledged, of course, 
that when the Philippines are returned to our 
trusteeship, we intend to cooperate in mak- 
ing these islands into a free and independ- 
ent state. Of the purposes of our other 
allies, we have the word of Mr. Churchill that 
he is not acting as His Majesty’s first minis- 
ter, to preside over the dissolution of the 
British Empire. 

Let me emphasize again, I am not criticiz- 
ing these proposals and prospects, I am 
merely calling attention to the world in 
which we live, I am merely emphasizing that 
if we are to cooperate with Great Britain, 
Russia, and China in building a post-war 
world order, we must cooperate on terms ac- 
ceptable. to Britons, Russians, and Chinese, 

But we should also realize that Britons, 
Russians, and Chinese, have an equal obliga- 
tion to cooperate on terms acceptable to us. 

That is why I am frankly concerned and I 
believe we should all be frankly concerned 
about the disposition of those Pacific islands 
which Japan seized or occupied since 1914, 

The United States not only has an historic 
interest in these islands, we have a much 
more direct and immediate interest as a mat- 
ter of national security. 

I am speaking now in particular about the 
island groups we know as the Carolines, the 
Marianas, and the Marshalls. 
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Before our war with Spain in 1898, most of 
these islands belonged to Spain. We did not 
want them, so Spain sold them to Germany. 
At the outset of the First World War, Japan 
seized them from Germany. At the close of 
that war, we still did not want them, but 
neither did we want Japan to have them. 

At the peace conference after the close of 
the First World War, Baron Nobuaki Makino, 
former Japanese foreign minister, declared 
bluntly that Japan entered the war against 
Germany for the sole purpose of getting the 
islands and demanded definite possession of 
them. n 

Our own President Wilson rejected the 

‘Japanese demand. Instead, he urged that 
the islands be placed under the newly devised 
mandate system. They were, and the man- 
date to supervise them was given to Japan, 
with the distinct provision that not one of 
them be fortified. 

We all know how the mandate. system 
worked. We all know how quickly Japan 
broke that particular promise. 

These particular islands are mostly mere 
specks in the ocean, extending some 1,200 
miles north of the Equator and dotting the 
ocean for some 2,500 miles east and west. 

But in this modern aerial age, each of these 
623 islands is a potential airfield base, and 
we have learned to our cost that Japan has 
made many of them real and deadly airfield 
bases. We have learned to our bitter cost, 

indeed, at Tarawa, in the British Gilberts, 
which Japan seized only after Pearl Harbor, 
how much blood must be spent to recover 
even one of the smaller of these islets, once 
they have fallen into enemy hands. We have 
learned that each of them may well be worth 
an entire task force full of airplane carriers. 

We know now, even if we did not realize it 
in 1919, that these islands in unfriendly 
hands close our direct communications not 
only with south China and the Philippines— 
we know they stand between us and our 
direct routes to the Dutch East Indies, to 
Australia, and New Zealand. We know they 
guard the way from Pearl Harbor to the 
southwest Pacific. We know, too, that they 
guard the way from the southwest Pacific 
and farther Asia to Hawaii and our own west 
coast. 

I submit to you that the United States 
has a very direct and vital Mterest in what 
happens to these islands. 

I submit to you that there is no violation 
of the Cairo declaration to insist that we 
have an interest in these islands because of 
our own reasonable and understandable in- 
terest in our own national security. 

These scattered coral islets can in no sense 
be considered territorial gains or reposses- 
sions in the same sense as such densely pop- 
ulated major islands as Java or such heavily 
populated lands as Burma and Malaya and 
Indochina. 

But as outer defenses of our own west 
coast, as stepping stones and lines of com- 
munication with the densely populated lands 
of southwestern Asia and its islands, the three 
ocean groups are of major importance to this 
country. 

I have said before, and I repeat, an over- 
whelming majority of Americans sincerely 
accept the proposed pattern for a post-war 
world organization; an overwhelming ma- 
jority of Americans are sincerely determined 

-that this great Nation shall do its full part 
in the hopeful current attempt to bulld a 
post-war world of peace and security. 

But I must also repeat and reemphasize— 
it is a matter of mere prudence that the 
United States take every reasonable precau- 
tion for its own security. 

And mere prudence dictates that the 
United States shall have a direct and positive 
title to such of the Marshall, the Carolines, 
and the Marianas as may be necessary to pro- 
mote our reasonable security. 


As far as we know, the President and his 
advisers may intend that we shall have such 
direct and positive title. But as far as we 
know, the President and his advisers have no 
such intent. They have not told us what 
their intentions are. 

Other great powers, now our allies, are see- 
ing to it that their own outer ramparts are 
secure. Other great powers, now our allies, 
are taking it for granted that they have a 
legitimate right and duty to provide for their 
own security even as they undertake to help 
promote world security. We, the people of 
the United States, have a similar right and 
duty. We should see to it that our right is 
fully exercised and that our duty to our own 
country is fully discharged. We should see 
to it particularly in such a vast area of vital 


importance to us as the island groups of the 


western mid-Pacific, 


Encroachments on Private Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. E. V. ROBERTSON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, January 15 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a radio 
address entitled “Private Enterprise 
Must Assert Itself Against Further New 
Deal Encroachments” delivered by the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Moore] 
from Fort Worth, Tex., on December 23, 
1943. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


One feels a great hesitancy in talking pub- 
licly on any other subject than getting on 
with this war and having it over with It is 
foremost in our thoughts; it has saddened 
our hearts and sorely tried our souls. My 
apology for assuming your interest in what I 
have to say is that we must, even as the war 
goes on, consider our future after the war, 

By the kind invitation of Mr. Harold 
Hough, of WBAP, I venture to talk to you 
tonight about our post-war problems, The 
selective-service law, under which 10,000,000 
of our young men have been called to the 
colors, provides, as far as possible, that these 
men when demobilized shall be reemployed 
in their old positions. The assumption of 
this, of course, is that the job will be there 
when the war ends; otherwise it would prove 
to be an empty promise. The further as- 
sumption is that the business will prosper 
sufficiently to keep the men employed. Busi- 
ness men, therefore, have more than a self- 
ish interest in the preservation of their busi- 
ness. They have a legal and moral responsi- 
bility to make their voices heard for the ben- 
efit of our soldier sons. They must speak up 
against every measure which may make the 
survival of their business under the free en- 
terprise system difficult or impossible. At 
the present time tens of thousands of little 
businesses are going to the wall. The neces- 
sity of obtaining war supplies quickly has 
necessarily, but we hope temporarily, con- 
centrated Government business into the 
hands of large companies, to the hurt of the 
smaller ones. 

When the war ends, and we pray it may 
be soon, these young men want to get back 
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to their homes and their jobs, and, it is our 
duty to maintain these homes, and to main- 
tain a condition that will make it possible for 
these returning boys to have jobs, A must- 
ering-out pay of a few hundred dollars is 
probable, no doubt, but when we hand a 
check to these frustrated boys this is not 
our full responsibility. A future must be 
planned, and an opportunity must be af- 
forded for these boys to find their places in 
activities in which they may best be suited. 
We will have difficulties and complicated 
problems in this respect, but we must set 
ourselves to the problems and find a solu- 
tion for them. This must be our primary 
consideration. We are interested, yes, in all 
the peoples of all the countries of the world, 
but we are primarily interested in our own 
country and our own people, and interested 
in the system that has made this country the 
greatest. country of all, and a country that 
is the envy and aspiration of peoples every- 
where. We want to be helpful to all people, 
but we want to keep our own country strong 
and virile, as an example to the rest of the 
world, and a country to be emulated, We 
want to maintain our standard of living, and 
don't want to lower it by a gratuitous be- 
stowal of our resources to the people of every 
land. We want to do all we can to help them 
to help themselves, and that is the greatest 
help that one can have. 

To provide these jobs, vast amounts of 
private capital must be forthcoming and 
employed. It requires approximately seven 
thousand dollars’ worth of tools and plant 
facilities foreach job. This capital will come 
out of hiding and Government bonds when 
the Government ceases war on businesses. 
Unless the Government does cease war on 
business, the Government will become more 
and more the only employer of labor. This 
means national socialism and the loss of 
liberty at home, which would be a sad com- 
mentary upon the struggle of our young 
men to restore liberty in foreign lands, 

The Government now has billions of dollars’ 
worth of industrial plants. Is it the plan to 
continue to operate these Government 
plants, in competition with whatever private 
industry is left? I hope not. What will 
happen to the 50 billions or more of unused 
war supplies, available for civilian use after 
the war, in thousands of items? What will 
be done with reference to the high taxes, a 
fixed and prior charge against all earnings? 
Would they be left at such a high level to 
engage in socialistic ventures, and make it 
hopeless for private business, and especially 
new business, to continue? Excessive taxes 
are a greater threat to the working man than 
excessive profits. High taxes are a fixed 
charge against business, and will also be a 
serious threat to the ability of American busi- 
ness to sell its products in world trade. 

These are all serious questions, and must 
be met by government with the aid and 
counsel and advice of men in business. We 
must pay our debts and have an opportu- 
nity to pay them as we continue our busi- 
ness. If we can have a sound government, 
we can have a sound economy, and I have 
no doubt but what ‘trade will be expanded 
and income increased to where this stagger- 
ing debt can be gradually reduced; but it will 
require the most arduous labors, and demand 
the best minds, to achieve that end. It will 
require that government lift its heavy hand, 
that business may go about its way in an 
intelligent, fair, and honest effort. Business- 
men and business have a responsibility for 
the kind of government we have. If we nave 
good business, we have good government; and 
when I talk about business I include every 
factor that enters into it, employers and 
employees, everyone engaged in gainful em- 
ployment under a free enterprise system. 

Now, let’s take a look at the condition of 
our business today, and what it may be 
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planned to be after the war is over. I feel 
that the people want to continue business 
under what we call the free enterprise sys- 
tem. I feel the people want as little govern- 
ment in business as possible. The people 
want their local government to be main- 
tained and not be just economic zones, or 
regions, about which we hear so much today. 
I hope the people still feel that the least 
governed people is the best governed people. 
We have been governed entirely too much. 
We concede that during the war and the 
emergency created by it, it is essential and 
necessary for strong regulation of our lives 
and actions, for a concerted war effort, and 
during a war we will have less opportunity 
and privilege of following our own personal 
freedoms and desires. We know that human 
selfishness must be restrained, and during 
the emergency of war compulsion is un- 
avoidable; but what we are objecting to is 
the planning of our lives and of our oppor- 
tunities after the war. 

I have just recently read a book published 
by the Brookings Institution. The title of 
the book is “How Nazi Germany Has Con- 
trolled Business.” The Brookings Institution 
is, as you know, devoted to the public service 
through research and training, and has for 
its purpose the development of sound na- 
tional policies. It is an endowed institution, 
endowed by private capital. It is managed 
and operated by patriotic, public-spirited 
men. It is conducted in the interest of the 
general welfare. I have only time to refer 
briefty to the subjects discussed in this book 
I have mentioned. There is the commandeer- 
ing and operation of business, such as may 
result from strikes that affect the public in- 
terest. Do we have strikes in our own in- 
dustries, and have they not been produced by 
a collaboration of the politicians in govern- 
ment and the politicians in the labor unions? 
Have not our people suffered, been harassed 
and annoyed, by this partnership between 
labor unioneers and government politicians? 
We find another heading in this book “Entry 
into business,” and you will find provisions 
there similar to what we have in our own 
country today, under what we are pleased to 
call the “licensing ." You find control 
of supply of capital, and we control it through 
taxation, and what we often call progressive 
taxation. Germany has control of the supply 
of labor, they have control of the volume of 
profits, control of termination of business, 
the obtaining of compliance with the regula- 
tions, evasion of control, and likewise slow- 
ness of control. How like our own situation 
today. How like a pattern to the New Deal 
bureaucracy that has so annoyed us! This 
is fast becoming a government of bureaus, 
and they take the place of the institutions 
and departments and branches of govern- 
ment created by and contemplated by the 
Constitution. This more and more applies to 
every activity, 

The oil business is particularly close to me, 
and close to many of us who live in this por- 
tion of the country. I want to give you some 
of the high spots that indicate what govern- 
ment has in mind with reference to that 
branch of business. This doesn’t apply to war 
alone, it applies to peace as well. Let’s start 
out by observing some of the propaganda that 
is being disseminated today, such as that we 
are running out of oil, 

Those who shout that we are running out 
of oil and that when we have produced the 
20,000,000,000 barrels now in sight we will be 
washed up, are either dishonest or absurdly 
ignorant. Every oilman of experience knows 
that it is vicious propaganda to say that we 
are faced with an immediate oil famine. As 
a matter of fact, our present estimated known 
crude reserves Of 20,000,000,000 barrels at 
the present rate of consumption are sufficient 
for 13 years of war, or 15 to 20 years of peace. 
Experience amply justifies the hope that fu- 


ture petroleum discoveries in the United 
States will exceed our total past discoveries. 
These past discoveries aggregate some 45,000,- 
000,000 barrels. The declaration that the 
20,000,000,000 barrels of known reserves con- 
si tute our total domestic petroleum supply 
ignores our proven reserves of natural gas. 
By use of modern equipment and the appli- 
cation of proven scientific technique, our 
known natural-gas reserves, according to ex- 
perts in this field, may be counted on for an 
additional seventeen to twenty billion bar- 
rels of liquid petroleum, This propaganda of 
shortage and scarcity also ignores the fact that 
American enterprise over the past 30 years 
has acquired from twenty to twenty-five bil- 
lion barrels of proven foreign reserves. Thus, 
realistically, Americans can take comfort in 
the fact that we are actually fortified with a 
presently known reserve of from sixty to 
sixty-five billion barrels of crude oil. Nor 
does this figure take into account increased 
production from secondary methods. It is 
conceivable that this total may be boosted 
to seventy-five or eighty billion barrels by 
advanced production technique. 

Petroleum engineering is making fast 
strides. Estimates of recoverable reserves in 
the great East Texas field alone have been 
increased approximately 2,000,000,000 barrels 
by petroleum engineers on account of in- 
creased production efficiency in that field. 
The cry that we are running out of oil is part 
and parcel of the New Deal philosophy of 
shortage and scarcity and is a mere prelude 
to the taking over of the oil industry by this 
New Deal administration. It is true that 
discoveries during the past few years have 
not kept pace with our withdrawals, but this 
decline in our rate of discoveries is largely 
attributable to low prices, shortages of crit- 
ical materials and manpower. Given the in- 
centive of a fair price and the necessary crit- 
ical materials, together with a normal supply 
of manpower, it is estimated within the in- 
dustry that twice as many exploratory wells 
would have been drilled, Whatever derelic- 
tion may be attributable to the industry is 
a reflection of governmental restrictions and 
interference. 

None but the most naive can possibly fail 
to recognize that the New Deal is attempting 
to take over the oil business both at home 
and abroad. The principal authority for the 
statement that we are running out of oil is 
Harold Ickes, who hopes to stampede the pub- 
lic into accepting another phase of New Deal 
national socialism. Only recently, Mr. Ickes 
asserted that he is “convinced that the De- 
partment of the Interior should be the re- 
sponsible operating agency of the Govern- 
ment in all matters relating to petroleum re- 
serves.’ The words “operating agency” be- 
come realistically significant to the ears of 
every oilman in America, 

The initial step in the New Deal's plan to 
take over the oll business was the formation 
of the Petroleum Reserves Corporation with 
charter powers to borrow unlimited amounts 
of money, to loan money to other corpora- 
tions, and to buy the stock of other corpora- 
tions, together with the declared purpose of 
engaging in all phases of the oil business in 
competition with American citizens. The 
powers of this corporation, although confined 
to exploration and refining in foreign fields, 
leave the Corporation wholly free, however, to 
market petroleum and petroleum products 
anywhere within the continental United 
States. The charter, by its own terms, may 
be amended from time to time, and undoubt- 
edly men with ambitions, such as Mr. Ickes, 
will lose no time in attempting to take over 
the development and operation of our petro- 
leum interest In the public lands and naval 
reserves, 

All sensible men know that when Govern- 
ment moves in, private enterprise moves out, 
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Private industry cannot compete with Gov- 
ernment. Government has access to the pub- 
lic purse with no responsibility to stockhold- 
ers. A Government corporation can, and 
usually does, operate without regard to in- 
come and outgo. There is no obligation or 
necessity for it to make a profit. Government 
corporations, by their very nature, are with- 
out restraint and cannot be trusted to become 
competitors or partners of private enterprise. 
The lamb cannot safely lie down with the 
lion. 

Prior to the New Deal the history of this 
country has been_a long and splendid story 
of the accomp nts and ingenuity of 
native genius encouraged by political and 
social concepts which have enabled us to 
become the greatest industrial nation in the 
world. Through the instrumentality of pri- 
vate enterprise we have discovered and de- 
veloped our petroleum resources more rapidly 
than any other people on earth. The meth- 
ods we have employed could not succeed in 
any other than an atmosphere of democratic 
free enterprise. Not only are we exploring 
the petroleum frontier of our own country, 
but American enterprise bas and is today ex- 
ploring the far-flung petroleum frontiers of 
the world. 

The petroleum industry has performed a 
great and patriotic service to America during 
this war, but in some manner Mr. Ickes seems 
to have gotten the idea that he is the man 
who makes the wheels go round in the oil 
business. Of course, we all know that is not 
true. The production and refining of petro- 
leum, whose products have been furnished to 
our armed forces around the world, are ac- 
complishments of the men of the industry. 
The industry has sent to Mr. Ickes some of 
the best men in its ranks, who are giving un- 
selfishly of their time and ability, without 
hope of publicity, praise or reward. It is the 
acme of demagoguery for anyone so inexpe- 
rienced in the industry as Ickes to step for- 
ward in national publications to take the 
credit for such magnificent service. 

The creation of the Petroleum Reserves 
Corporation is a shocking effrontery to our 
concept of private enterprise. Not only this, 
but it is an instrumentality which may 
readily involve this Government in dangerous 
and entangling difficulties with foreign gov- 
ernments. The ownership by the United 
States Government of property interests in 
other countries will be a growing source of 
future international disputes and will con- 
tribute to those international feelings which 
help to arouse national pride and hatred and 
bring about wars, Such action is not com- 
patible with the announcement of respect 
for complete sovereignty and integrity of all 
nations. 

Such minds as Ickes’ argue that America 
should desert the traditional freedom of pri- 
vate enterprise and follow the examples of 
Great Britain and France, or perhaps that of 
Russia, where oil, like everything else, is a 
monopoly owned and managed by govern- 
ment. 

It is also argued that the operation of the 
Petroleum Reserves Corporation is necessary 
to insure this country a supply of petroleum 
for future civilian and military needs. I 
take issue with this statement. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. There is 
not a barrel of discovered or undiscovered 
reserves, wherever it may be stored under the 
earth's surface, that can be searched out and 
produced any more quickly, economically, or 
more capably, by Government than by private 
industry under our system of traditional 
freedom of private enterprise. 

There is no place in our Government for 
Petroleum Reserves Corporation. In my 
opinion, it should be dissolved and liquidated 
at the earliest possible moment, and those 
inexperienced and ignorant but ambitious 
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people who would destroy our form of govern- 
ment should, by law, be prohibited from en- 
gaging this Government in private business. 

The only thing the petroleum industry 
needs to insure this country an adequate 
supply of oil as long as oil is available any- 
where in the world is the assurance that it 
will be free of Government restrictions and 
interference, and be assured of a fair margin 
of profit for its efforts. There is no one more 
desirous of seeing the price for crude oil 
raised than I am, but in this connection I 
am constrained to say that we must not 
desert our basic principle of Government by 
asking the Congress to legislate prices. It is 
no more proper for Congress to fix the price 
of crude oil by legislation than it is to fix the 
price of food, clothing, building materials, 
and the thousands of other items we con- 
sume daily. 

The fixing of prices by Congress is a prece- 
dent which I do not believe the people of 
America, and more particularly the members 
of the oil industry, want. It is certainly ob- 
vious that if Congress exercises its power to 
effect an increase in the price of crude oil it 
may at some future time exercise the same 
power to reduce the price of crude ofl. Surely 
oilmen will recognize that in the near fu- 
ture it may become politically popular to 
reduce the price of crude oil. The dangers 
of Congress raising or lowering prices in re- 
sponse to the urgings of various pressure 
groups are so great that Congress should 
refrain from ever entering the field of price 
regulation. The fixing of prices by legisla- 
tion is the antithesis of a free economy which 
in the past has made America great—a prin- 
ciple that has preserved the opportunities, 
freedoms, and privileges under which the pe- 
troleum industry has grown and prospered, 
The most effective thing Congress can do 
with respect to assisting the oil industry in 
securing a price raise would be to abolish the 
O. P. A. and recall the authority in this regard 
that has been delegated to the President. If 
the industry were free from artificial eco- 
nomic restrictions, I have no doubt that the 
price of crude oil would seek its own level, 
compatible with supply and demand, and I 
have no fear that such true economic level 
would tend to or result in inflation. There 
seems to be little danger of inflation in a 
country that drains off 95 percent of earn- 
ings through excess-profits taxes, unless it 
can be said that such tax rate may in itself 
lead to inflation. I hope the oil industry will 
recognize the dangers of urging Congress to 
launch itself upon the perilous venture of 
fixing prices by legislation. 

What I have said about the oil business ap- 
plies to the cattle business, to farming, and 
every other activity. A great horde of bu- 
reaus have been built up, ostensibly to ad- 
minister the laws of Congress. These bu- 
reaucrats pay very little attention to acts of 
Congress. They make their own interpreta- 
tions, they usurp powers, not intended by 
Congress. The operation, and the intended 
operation, is to destroy and discourage busi- 
ness. This whole thing has been built up 
for that purpose. It has been built up for 
the purpose of perpetuating in office those 
whose minds are pliant under the influence 
of an aggressive leader. 

All the flood of words coming from the 
synthetic statement about new social gains, 
bold social engineering, and security from the 
cradle to the grave, although clothed in the 
language of democracy and constitutional 
government, cannot disguise the fact that 
our democracy is being throttled through 
bureaucratic control of business and admin- 
istrative regulation. 

Let's call a halt to all this. In the words 
of Washington, “Let no one but Americans 
be placed on guard.” 

It is time for all American businessmen, 
big and little, workers and all, and farmers, 
to insist that when this war is over we adopt 


policies which will encourage the chance- 
taking by investors in the building up of 
present businesses and the starting of new 
businesses. American businessmen must 
come out of the dog house, and fight for the 
survival of the form of government under 
which they operate. Here in Texas you have 
the instance of Mr. Biggers, the owner of a 
little printing shop in Houston, Tex. He 
prepared a list of the tangle-foot alphabetical 
bureaus which operate as the dead end of 
American business. The first few hundred 
which he printed created such a demand that 
more than a million copies have now been 
distributed. This shows conclusively that the 
people are tired of these bureaus, and tired 
of being pushed around by them. It proves 
that they are ready to turn away from false 
prophets, and enlist behind sound, honest 
leadership. 

This is no longer a matter for party con- 
sideration. It is a concern that must be of 
paramount importance to every American. 
No interest must come ahead of it. He must 
have his Government restored to him. At 
its last convention in Omaha, the American 
Legion adopted a resolution that: Freedom 
of enterprise is of importance equal to the 
‘four freedoms’ of the Atlantic Charter.” 
This war of classes in this country must be 
stopped. If a man makes money honestly, 
he cannot make it without profit to everyone 
who buys his product. Henry Ford accumu- 
lated a large fortune in a highly competitive 
field, without Government subsidies or ad- 
vice, by producing a better car for a lower 
price, which millions of people were glad to 
buy. Men of means today have become too 
timid. It is time for businessmen to stop 
being appeasers to this trend toward na- 
tional socialism in this country. It is time 
for them to get into the field of public affairs 
and fight for humanized capitalism, for a 
square deal for both owner and investor, and 
for a prosperous and united America. It is 
foolish to assert that Government can own 
or manage business and still preserve politi- 
cal and religious freedom. When Govern- 
ment is the sole employer, all civil rights 
vanish. No one then dares to oppose the 
Government. As Kipling said; 


“This is the law, and the law shall run 
till the earth in its course is still, 
That he who eateth another's bread 
shall do that other’s will.” 
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HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, January 15 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Acid Test,” written by William 
Philip Simms. It has to do with the 
frontiers of Poland. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ACID TEST 
(By William Philip Simms) 

While Russia’s unilateral decision “fixing” 
Poland’s frontiers will have no effect on mili- 
tary phases of the war, informed opinion here 


is that it gravely jeopardizes post-war col- 
laboration, so far at least as America is con- 
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cerned, Perhaps it dooms such collaboration 
altogether. 

Ironically, the Moscow pronouncement was 
headlined here on the day that President 
Roosevelt was telling Congress of the unity 
of Russia and China with Britain and America 
in their recognition that “the best interests 
of each nation * * * demand that all 
freedom-loving nations shall join together 
in a just and durable system of peace.” 

To make such a peace system possible, it 
is observed, the Atlantic Charter was devised 
by Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill. The 
Allies would “seek no aggrandizement, terri- 
torial or other,” and there would be no 
territorial changes that do not accord with 
the expressed wishes of the peoples con- 
cerned.” - 

Subsequently, these aims were ratified by 
every member of the United Nations, includ- 
ing the Soviet Union. Moreover, in 1942 Rus- 
sia signed a 20-year mutual-assistance treaty 
with Britain based on the same principles. In 
addition, she had -already signed pacts with 
Poland—in 1932, 1934, and 1941—recognizing 
Polish frontiers. 

As recently as last November, at the Moscow 
Conference of Russian, British, and United 
States foreign ministers, the above peace aims 
were further implemented by an agreement 
“to set up machinery for ensuring the closest 
cooperation between the three Governments 
in the examination of European questions 
arising as the war develops.” An advisory 
commission was set up in London to study 
these questions and “make joint recommen- 
dations to the three Governments.” 

When Italy collapsed and the reconstruc- 
tion of the Italian state became a live issue, 
London and Washington invited Moscow to 
participate on a basis of equality. 

China was brought into the play and the 
Big Three became the Big Four. Thereupon 
it was agreed that at the earliest practicable 
date they would organize an association of 
nations, based on the principle of the sov- 
ereign equality of all peace-loving states, to 
preserve the peace, if necessary by force. 

It was upon these formal assurances and 
commitments that the United States Senate 
pledged itself, by overwhelming majority, to 
place America alongside the other nations in 
maintaining a just and lasting peace. 

Now Russia has undertaken to redraw the 
map of Europe in violation of these and other 
commitments. Her action places the whole 
post-war collaboration proposition on an 
entirely different basis. Poland is the test. 

United Nations circles here are dismayed. 
The smaller ones are frankly frightened. 
They feel the ground slipping from under 
them. They say that something more impor- 
tant even than frontiers is involved. At 
Stake is a vital principle which, if sacrified, 
will destroy international good faith for a long 
time. 

In other words, Russia’s stand has now 
placed the whole post-war peace organization, 
as envisaged here, in the balance. 


Address by Secretary Knox to the 
Boy Scouts 
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HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, January 15 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 
Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recor an address 
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delivered by the Secretary of the Navy, 
Hon. Frank Knox, at the annual dinner 
of the Greater Cleveland Council of the 
Boy Scouts of America, in Cleveland, 
Ohio, January 14, 1944. 

This address is of vital interest to the 
American public for in it Secretary Knox 
comes out for universal military training. 

I think this is worthy of the considera- 
tion of every American citizen, and I 
hope that the subject of universal mili- 
tary training may have the attention of 
this Congress. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


All around the world today there are men 
fighting on the land and in the air and on 
the sea who learned their first lessons in love 
of country and flag, in devotion to their coun- 
try's cause in peace or war, as Boy Scouts. 
Who can measure the proportions of the debt 
which the whole country owes in this hour of 
greatest crisis to the Scout movement? 
Surely it cannot be gainsaid that those who 
learned the fundamentals of patriotism and 
citizenship as members of some troop of Boy 
Scouts are among those who know what they 
are fighting for. 

In the early days of the Republic, when 
our forefathers were engaged in carving homes 
and communities from the wilderness, such 
an organization as the Boy Scouts was un- 
necessary. The boys and young men of those 
days learned the lesson of devotion, and 
courage, and love of flag, and country, in the 
hard way. When America consisted almost 
solely of sparse settlements along our Atlantic 
seaboard, when men and women began their 
migration westward through the mountains 
and across the Prairies, subduing a conti- 
nent, the boys were taught to care for them- 
selves in the open, to read the signs of Nature 
in woods and fields, to handle a gun, and to 
shoot straight, because that was the price of 
survival, 

But when the wide reaches of the West had 
been won, when great cities from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific had sprung up, when the days 
of Indian uprisings had disappeared, when 
creature comforts multiplied with the growth 
of cities, and there was no longer a frontier 
to the westward—then some means of teach- 
ing young America to be self-reliant became 
necessary. Obviously our boys and young 
men should not be permitted to grow up with- 
out those virile qualities which must always 
be a part of the equipment of freemen. It was 
in the presence of this need that the Boy 


Scout movement was born, and throughout. 


the long and successful life of the Boy Scout 
organization this need has been filled in some 
small degree. The enlarged need of such 
training will grow more obvious as life in the 
United States leaves further and further be- 
hind the hard and dangerous living condi- 
tions of pioneer times. 

There is no sounder truism than this— 
only the men who are fit to be free, remain 
free, To put it another way, we shall remain 
free, in this great country of ours, only so long 
as we are willing, and able, to fight to main- 
tain our freedom. And this applies where 
the danger to our freedom comes from ene- 
mies from without, who would conquer us 
by force, or enemies from within, who by sub- 
versive methods, by the wiles of demagogs, 
by the selfish pursuit of special privilege, 
strive to destroy our free institutions, and 
take our liberties from us. While this second 
danger from within is a real one, against 
which we must be militantly on guard, it is 
the first and main danger to which I would 
like to address myself tonight. 

We shall be free from the danger of de- 
struction and conquest, from without, only 
if we are sufficiently strong, and sufficiently 


courageous, to defeat force, from without, by 
the disposition and the employment of 
greater force of our own. Only a few years 
ago, had I come to you, and warned you that 
within the course of a few years, we, in the 
United States of America, would be con- 
fronted by a would-be conqueror, possessing 
immense military resources, and seeking 
world domination, against whom we should 
have to summon the last reserves of our 
strength in all-out war—had I come to you 
thus, you would have looked upon me with 
derision, and laughed my words to scorn. 
And yet, that is precisely where we find our- 
selves tonight, as I speak to you. Never 
have such dangers threatened the liberties of 
our people as during the past 3 or 4 years— 
dangers which continue to the very present. 

At a time when we are straining every re- 
source, shouldering a frightful burden of 
debt, sending millions of our young men to 
desperate battle in Europe, and in the Far 
East, building a huge fleet, strong enough 
to dominate the seven seas, and turning out, 
in unprecedented numbers, aircraft to sweep 


the skies; who, under these circumstances, 


will dare to say that such dangers will never 
come again? Certainly, it is the part of pru- 
dence, a requirement for our future safety, 
that we assume that they may. If this is 
true, then regard for our future safety de- 
mands that we shall so organize the lives of 
our men and women that they will never, in 
the future, be lacking in those stern quali- 
ties, which free men and women must always 
possess, if they are to remain free. 

Has it ever occurred to you, my friends, 
that, under Divine Providence, human af- 
fairs are so ordered that effort, and sacrifice, 
and discipline are inevitably and invariably 
the price of progress. God did not intend, 
very evidently, that the human family was 
going to be “wafted to Heaven on flowery 
beds of ease.” He wisely ordained that the 
human race must fight its way to Heaven 
because, in His infinite wisdom, He knew 
that refinement of character, and loftiness 
of soul, was exclusively the fruit of sacrifice, 
and labor, and self-discipline. It has been 
so from the beginning of mankind, and I 
have no doubt will continue to be until the 
final chapter is written. 

If you have followed me in what I have 
said thus far, you will go with me, I am sure, 
while I pursue this subject with reference 
to some of our domestic policies, the need 
for, and the wisdom of which, this devastat- 
ing war has highlighted. 

There is, as you know, in the Navy Depart- 
ment, the United States Marine Corps. 
This is probably one of the finest fighting 
organizations the world has ever known. It 
has a wonderful tradition and its officers and 
men have illumined with their courage and 
sacrifice many of the most glorious pages of 
our history. It undoubtedly has as fine an 
esprit de corps as may be found in any 
military organization anywhere. And, as the 
basis for this indomitable spirit, it has al- 
ways been found necessary to have the foun- 
dation of physical fitness. So high are the 
physical and other standards required of 
marines that, in the present war, only one 
man in five, of the hundreds of thousands of 
young men who have applied for admission 
into the corps, were able to pass the rigorous 
requirements, 

Here is unquestionably a danger signal 
which we should not ignore. Why is it that 
fewer than 20 percent of American youths 
could pass the examinations for admission 
to the Marine Corps? Perhaps I can best 
answer that question by repeating a state- 
ment made to me by one of the officers of 
the marine training station, at New River, 
recently. He said: 

“We are compelled to teach these men 
everything. They have forgotten how to walk, 
because it was easier to ride, and something 
to ride in was almost always available. They 
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can’t carry a pack because most of them have 
never known what it was to use their shoul- 
ders. They don’t know how to take care of 
themselves out of doors because almost ell 
of them have never lived out of doors. Their 
muscular endurance is trifling because they 
have seldom used their muscles, They can't 
fire a gun because most of them have never 
handled weapons, and they can’t hit any- 
thing they shoot at because only a trifling 
fraction have ever been taught marksman- 
ship. 

“In a war like this,” he continued, “whether 
to the east or the west, where the rule is kill 
or be killed, they come to us unfit, and we 
have to make them fit.” 

That they are doing this successfully the 
marines have attested at Guadalcanal, at 
Bougainville, at Tarawa, and only the other 
day at Cape Gloucester. Therefore, in the 
unfitness of American youth, so startlingly 
shown by the very high percentage of young 
Americans who could not pass the reason- 
ably moderate tests of service in the Army 
and Navy—more than 25 percent being re- 
jected for physical reasons—there lies a pro- 
foundly important lesson for us. We must, 
in the future, spend more time, thought, and 
money in improving the physical qualities of 
our people. 

You here in Cleveland and the United 
States who support the Boy Scout movement 
are doing what you can, but it is far from 
enough. The task is one which cannot be 
discharged by a small percentage of generous 
and thoughtful people who interest them- 
selves in movements such as the Boy Scout 
movement. It is a problem so vast and so 
important that it must engage the careful 
attention of the entire country, and be sup- 
ported out of the public purse. 

Any program, having for its purpose the 
building of a strong and more virile race of 
American citizens, must find its beginnings 
in the care of mothers and infants, All too 
many American babies come into the world 
handicapped at the very start by the lack of 
that care at birth and in young childhood 
which supplies the foundation for vigorous 
adult life. Most of the ills which disqualified 
the young men from military service in this 
war were the direct result of lack of care, or 
ignorance, or poverty of the parents, while 
they were children. Malnutrition, lack of 
care of the eyes, and teeth, and ears—these 
were the most prolific causes of physical dis- 
abilities among young men and young women 
of today. Our first concern, therefore, in 
any program for national physical well-being 
must be care for children. This can taka 
many forms but certainly should include 
frequent medical examination in the public 
schools in order to correct physical defi- 
ciencies at their beginnings. 

The second step is one which your organi- 
gation is designed to supply. That is to 
teach the city-bred boys and girls how to 
take care of themselves out of doors; to teach 
their legs how to walk, and to teach their 
arms how to lift and carry, and teach their 
minds how to accommodate themselves in 
comfort out under the open skies. As we 
move farther and farther from pioneer con- 
ditions, this sort of training for boys and 
girls becomes more and more important. The 
lessons taught ts in this war, if we take them 
seriously, ought to result in a swift upsurge 
in Boy Scout and Girl Scout work. Indeed, 
I am not sure that Scouting ought not to be 
made a part of our public-school curriculum 
and thus extend its benefits to all boys and 
girls everywhere. Certainly the lessons 
which Boy Scout training can teach a boy 
are just as important as any other single 
subject he may be taught in school. 

And now we come to the third important 
link in the task of building a strong and virile 
America in the future. It has to do with 
the young man, when he reaches an ege when 
military service can be expected of him in 
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time of war—say between 17 and 19 years of 
age. Normally this would be about the age 
most boys finish high school and either go 
to work or go to college. That would be the 
ideal time in a boy’s life when a year of his 
time should be given to his country for the 
purpose of training him physically, and 
mentally, and spiritually for citizenship, the 
first duty of which is service in defense of 
his country in case of emergency. 

Surely we must have learned from our pres- 
ent experiences that there is no safety, or 
peace, in unpreparedness. The unspeakable 
folly of the theory that we are more likely 
to resort to war, or become involved in war, 
because we are reasonably prepared against 
the danger of war, has been made so plain 
that few will be found to deny it. Therefore, 
I believe, thoroughly, that one of the best 
measures we can take to insure that our in- 
dividual liberties will be preserved, and that 
free Americans will remain free, is to require 
that every boy, when he attains the age of 
17, or 18, shall be required to spend at least 
1 year in training on land, or at sea, against 
the possibility that some time, in his younger 
manhood, his services may be required to help 
protect the country. During such a year, 
especially if his period of service should 
chance to be in the Navy, he will be given 
training that will not only make him a good 
Navy man, but he will also be trained in one, 
or many skills, or crafts, which could be use- 
ful in later life. The same is true in lesser 
measure of service in the land forces. Cer- 
tainly, all of such young men would be given 
physical training of the highest value, would 
be instructed in the expert use of firearms, 
would be taught how to live comfortably in 
the open, and would be taught lessons in 
patriotism, love of country, and devotion to 
flag, which are an essential part in the educa- 
tion of every American. 

Such a system of universal training is in 
complete harmony with the democratic ideal. 
No one should be exempt; rich and poor, boys 
from the city and boys from the farm, boys 
of all races and religions, all should be made 
to shoulder a common responsibility of per- 
sonal preparedness, as a shield for the future 
security of our country. I can think of 
scores of benefits which would flow from an 
intelligent use of this principle. Properly 
used, a year’s service with the colors would 
provide, for every young man, a chance to 
enjoy the benefits of occupational guidance. 
Under such expert direction many a boy would 
find himself, and pursue after that, that 
training best suited to his capacity and pre- 
disposition. Healthy habits could be in- 
stilled, which would last for the rest of his 
life. Helpful education in democratic gov- 
ernment could be imparted; the responsibil- 
ity of citizenship, under a popular form of 
government could be taught. The list might 
be prolonged. 

I venture if our people have the wisdom, 
growing out of the experience of this war, to 
institute a system of universal training we 
will reap in that way many highly valuable 
benefits from our war expenditures. It is my 
profound conviction that now is the time to 
begin the agitation for such a system of 
training. 

As a people we are still shocked to discover 
that more than half our young men are 
physically unfit. We have just had driven 
home to us the necessity of an adequate pre- 
paredness. We now know that peace, of any 
worth-while duration, may only be expected 
if we are prepared to put force behind it. 
The wisdom of the maintenance of an ade- 
quate navy, an adequate air force, and an 
adequate army, is now widely recognized. 

Furthermore, the country will find itself at 
the conclusion of hostilities with five or 
six million men abroad consumed with anx- 
fety to get home. And yet the retention of 
many of them, because of the unsettled na- 


ture of the world when hostilities cease, will 
be paramount. It would be infinitely better 
if we could set up the machinery for a uni- 
versal training law while the war was still on, 
and then say to these millions of young men 
overseas: “You have borne the heat and the 
burden of the war. You have won. You 
have earned the right to come home and go 
back to the pursuits of peace. We are send- 
ing to take your place a sufficient number of 
young men who have taken their military 
training so that all of you who want to re- 
turn at once can do so.“ Such a plan would 
provide us instantly with encugh young men, 
anxious and eager for the experience, to fill all 
our needs overseas in the period of adjust- 
ment immediately following the close of hos- 
tilities. 

And there is another factor which would 
tend to support a program of training to be 


-instituted while the war is still on. All over 


the country we will find, when this war is 
finished, literally thousands of training 
camps with adequate buildings and equip- 
ment for the training of these young men. 
They are available in more than ample pro- 
portions. They would provide ideal sur- 
roundings for the annual call to the colors 
for training under this principle. Also, there 
will be available at the close of hostilities an 
abundance of the instructors and officers re- 
quired by such a system of training; young 
men who would be glad to stay in the service 
if their service was made permanent, or rea- 
sonably so. 

Of course, I do not expect immediate ac- 
tion on these suggestions. But I do know 
that the time is already here when we should 
be thinking about these things, and getting 
ready to do something about them. I know 
you love your country. I know you are de- 
voted to its principles, but love and devotion 
are not enough, We have got to find practical 
ways in which to display that love, and ef- 
fectuate that devotion. This great war, 
which is still only at its beginnings, has 
shown us how, in one way, we can display 
our concern for our country’s future—and 
the one way I emphasize tonight, is deliber- 
ately to set about correcting one of our more 
glaring weaknesses, which the war ‘has dis- 
closed—our physical weakness and our phys- 
ical unreadiness. To this cause I summon 
you, not only as patriotic men and women, 
but as fathers and mothers. 

Surely all of us will admit how much 
greater is the enjoyment of life when good 
health is one of its assets. And so, I give you 
in my concluding thought, for the days of 
the future, a healthy young America; a 
young America that knows how to march, 
that knows how to carry a heavy load, that 
knows how to take care of itself out-of-doors, 
that knows how to handle a gun and become 
expert in its use; a young America that will 
not be deficient in that virile fitness which 
is the price of liberties maintained, and free- 
dom defended. 


Into Poland 
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OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, January 15 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
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entitled “Into Poland” published in the 
New York Daily Mirror of January 5, 
1944. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INTO POLAND 

The fact that the “red” armies have crossed 
the Polish frontier and the announced inten- 
tion of the Premier: of the Polish Govern- 
ment-in-exile to go to Washington in a few 
weeks throw a black shadow over Russo- 
American and Russo-English relations. 

Will Communist Russia now try to com- 
munize Poland? 

And if she sets out to conquer Poland—and 
therefore communize her against her will— 
will that not be a violation of the Atlantic 
Charter, the “four freedoms,” and, in fact, a 
repudiation of the very reasons for which the 
democracies are fighting this war—that is, to 
prevent powerful nations from subjugating 
smaller ones? 

A little history will throw a great deal of 
light on just what Russia contemplates in 
regard to Poland, for she does contemplate, 
according to her Ambassador to Mexico, Con- 
stantin Oumansky, reconquering that half 
of Poland which she got from Hitler in Sep- 
tember 1939 as her price for remaining 
neutral. 

Back in July 1932 Russia and Poland signed 
a treaty of nonaggression and agreed on their 
respective frontiers. 

STALIN’S SCAPEGOAT 

In May 1934 this treaty was renewed until 
the end of 1945. 

So when Russia took over half of Poland by 
force of arms in 1939 she ruthlessly and cyni- 
cally violated her agreement to respect Po- 
land’s national sovereignty and frontiers. 

But in 1941, when the German armies be- 
gan to advance on Moscow, Stalin hurriedly 
made another pact with Poland, returning to 
the frontier status quo of 1932 and 1934. 

Now that the Russian armies seem to be 
victorious she is, so her own Mexican Ambas- 
sador admits (and Marshal Stalin has not 
specifically denied it), ready to return to the 
frontier of 1939 that she agreed on with 
Hitler. 

But as Russia is headed toward Berlin, there 
is every reason to believe that she will sub- 
jugate all of Poland in transit. 

And that is the reason for the coming visit 
of the Polish Premier to the White House. 

He naturally would like to know what Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill 
are, as friends and protectors of Poland, going 
to do about it if Stalin takes over Poland. 

The perfidiousness of Stalin was never more 
clearly revealed than in his dealings with 
Poland, with which the Kremlin has severed 
all diplomatic relations, refusing to recognize 
the Polish Government in exile in London. 

Stalin must know that if he persists in 
his imperialistic designs on Poland, the Baltic 
and Balkan States, he will lose the support 
of both the United States and England, drive 
a fatal wedge between the Allies and, what 
is more terrible than all, sow the seed of 
another war—just when we shall have victory 
within our grasp. 


BROKEN PLEDGES 


Red Russia, by her continued perfidies, be- 
came not only the progenitor of this war when 
she gave Hitler in August 1939 the go-ahead 
signal to conquer Europe, but she is thus, 
from all present appearances, possibly insti- 
gating another war, for it is incredible that 
the United States and England will stand 
idly by and see communistic Russia take over 
all the vast territory to the west of her, right 
up to the German and Italian borders, with- 
out raising a hand to defend the Atlantic 
Charter, of which Russia is a signatory, 
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In the face of all this comes the incredibly 
gullible Wendell Willkie with a slogan, “Don’t 
stir distrust of Russia.” 

Tt is Russia herself which for 25 years has 
been sowing distrust. 

She has not only broken her pledges to 
Poland and the Balkan States but she has 
plotted revolutions against established forms 
of government in many countries, including 
our own. 

Within 2 months, if there is no Russian 
reversal, Anglo-American statesmanship and 
the Atlantic Charter will undergo their 
supreme test. 


The Tax on Oleomargarine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, January 15 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Here’s Why There’s Nothing To 
Spread on Your Bread,” appearing in the 
Reader's Digest of December 1943. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HERE'S WHY THERE'S NOTHING TO SPREAD ON 
YOUR BREAD 


(By Harland Manchester) 


Iowa State College has been publishing a 
series of pamphlets about wartime food pro- 
duction. Oswald H. Brownlee, of the faculty, 
wrote one of them. In simple, businesslike 
fashion Mr. Brownlee stated that there is a 
serious butter shortage, that feed and farm 
labor are so scarce there Is little chance of 
overcoming it, and that margarine is just as 
nutritive and palatable and much cheaper 
to produce. He concluded that, if house- 
wives can't get butter, they ought to have 
more margarine. 

The moment the pamphlet came from the 
press, there was the very devil to pay. Blasts 
of anger shattered the calm of Iowa, Wiscon- 
sin, and the Dakotas, and dairymen de- 
manded Brownlees scalp. Newspapers 
scoffed at college professors, and suggested 
wholesale resignations. The battle still rages. 
Late communiques report that Brownlee is 
absent on leave, that Dr. T. W. Schultz, his 
department chief, has chucked his job and 
escaped to Chicago, and that President Friley, 
of Iowa State, has placated the dairy interests 
by disowning the heretical tract. 

This is just one episode in a fantastic 
series of outrageous maneuvers by the dairy 
interests to bar a cheap and wholesome food 
from millions of kitchens. This goal has 
been won by the use and misuse of every im- 
aginable type of legislative weapon. The 
dairymen’s lobbies have piled so many taxes 
on taxes and have contrived so many hamper- 
ing regulations that two-thirds of the retail 
grocers of the United States do not consider 
it worth the effort to stock margarine on their 
shelves. 

Here are the facts: Margarine, made by 
churning a pure vegetable oll—usually cot- 
tonseed or soybean—with skimmed milk, salt 
and other minor ingredients, has been ap- 
proved unanimously by recognized health 
authorities as the nutritive equal of butter. 
It is now fortified with vitamin A to bring it 


up to butter standard in that respect. It is 
fiavored to taste so like butter that it is not 
always possible to tell the difference. Its 
content is regulated by law, and its manufac- 
ture and sale supervised by the Pure Food 
and Drug Administration. 

Margarine sells in most parts of the coun- 
try—if you can get it—for less than half 
the price of butter, and is rationed at 6 points 
a pound compared with the 16 points now re- 
quired for butter, 

Fatty table spreads are both physically and 
psychologically essential. Butter is now 80 
short, as every housewife realizes, that it can- 
not wholly fill this need; perhaps not again 
until after the war. If we are to have some- 
thing to spread on bread, that something 
must be margarine, 

Despite this national nutrition crisis, mar- 
garine is still cooped up in a legislative hoose- 
gow. It remains the only pure food the free 
sale of which is restricted by Federal taxa- 
tion. Twenty-seven States add further 
taxes. A bewildering network of State tariff 
walls and petty regulations is intended to 
force the people to buy butter or nothing. 
In times of peace, this is completely inde- 
fensible. At a time when we are locked in 
the fight of our lives, it approaches sabotage. 

Here are some of the restrictions: The mar- 
garine manufacturer has to lay out $600 for 
an annual Federal license; then he pays a 
Federal tax of 10 cents a pound if the mar- 
garine is colored; a quarter of a cent if it's 
white. The wholesaler’s Federal license costs 
$480 if he deals in the colored kind, $200 for 
white. After that there are retailers’ licenses. 

On top of the Federal imposts, your State 
slaps its own. Wisconsin bans the sale of 
colored margarine entirely. It soaks the 
manufacturer of white margarine another 
$1,000; levies a sales tax of 15 cents a pound; 
sells licenses to wholesalers for $500, to re- 
tailers for $25, to restaurants for $25, and 
to boarding houses for $5. If the Milwaukee 
housewife decides to buy her margarine across 
the State line, then she must in addition buy 
a $1 license for the privilege of using it in 
her own home, and send the State 6 cents for 
each pound used. These restrictions have 
kept the product out of the State for years; 
only recently, because of the butter shortage, 
have retailers been able to afford licenses. 

Wisconsin leads the shameful parade, but 
it would take a yolume to list the measures 
by which 45 other States prevent people from 
buying a cheap food that is good for them. 
You can go to the store and buy a quarter- 
pound brick of butter, but makers must pack- 
age margarine by the pound, and retailers are 
not allowed to divide it. This makes it un- 
popular with light housekeepers, and with 
shoppers of low income. The retailer has a 
similar headache; the wholesaler can't split 
a case for him. 

Margarine is white when first produced, and 
can be made the color of butter by the addi- 
tion of a harmless vegetable dye—the same 
dye, by the way, which the butter makers 
themselves use. But Federal and State taxes 
on colored margarine are so heavy that it 
hardly ever appears on the market, and the 
consumer buys it white, along with a paper 
of coloring matter. The nuisance of coloring 
the margarine, of course, tends to discourage 
its use. 

If a restaurant colors its own margarine, it 
becomes a factory in the eyes of the law, and 
must pay $600 for a Federal manufacturer's 
license. It must also, in many States, deco- 
rate the walls with blatant placards reading, 
“Margarine served here in place of butter,” 
which affects some diners’ appetites. 

Eighteen States ban or restrict margarine 
in State-supported hospitals or other public 
havens, and only four have had the grace to 
lift the ban for the duration. 

A few weeks ago the revenuers cracked 
down in Virginia on the Home for Incurables 
and the retreat of the Little Sisters of the 
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Poor. Unable to get butter, those in charge 
managed to obtain white margarine with its 
envelopes of dye, and colored it in the kitchen. 
Thus they had become illicit margarine man- 
ufacturers, and were fined for their heinous 
crime. But the dairy interests were protected 
and it was a famous victory. 

In their family circle the dairy people make 
no bones about their real intent. The 
Record of June 18, 1941, says it briefly and 
to the point: “In short, the dairy industry 
must set as its goal the complete extermina- 
tion of oleomargarine. It must never rest 
until the manufacture and sale of oleomar- 
garine have been outlawed.” 

In pursuit of their ruthless course the 
dairy interests have played a leading role in 
the erection of the vicious network of State 
trade barriers, which in circumvention of the 
clear meaning of the Constitution bids fair 
to chop up the country into jealous, wrang- 
ling principalities of trade. For example, 
when Wisconsin established the present high 
margarine tax, cotton-growing Alabama boy- 
cotted Wisconsin road machinery and cheese. 

There are many evidences that taxpayers, 
even in the great dairy States, are becoming 
scornful of the petty parochialism of their 
lawmakers. Papers throughout the Midwest 
Dairy Belt bristle with letters from consum- 
ers who demand tax-free margarine. The 
butter interests have in a way done mar- 
garine a service in branding it a “cheap sub- 
stitute.“ That's what families want now. 

It is hard to see what good the hobbling 
of margarine does to the dairy industry. 
Careful research has shown that such 
measures have not increased the sale of but- 
ter. The yield from the various taxes is 
hardly enough to pay the cost of collection. 
This open conspiracy has one effect and only 
one; it deprives consumers of an inexpensive 
food, and since many people can afford little 
butter even when it is plentiful, it bars fatty 
table spreads of any kind from millions of 
American tables. 

Other new food products are constantly 
being developed, and some of them will prob- 
ably turn out to be deplorably cheap and 
nutritious. The system of margarine curbs 
furnishes a pernicious pattern for strangling 
their distribution. These curbs should be de- 
stroyed without delay. A bill now before 
the House (H. R. 2400), introduced by Rep- 
resentative HAMPTON P. FULMER, of South 
Carolina, provides for the repeal of all Fed- 
eral taxes and licenses upon margarine and 
those who make and sell it. It lies within 
the power of voters to force the passage of 
this bill. 

Good dairy butter is excellent stuff and 
everyone loves it. But in the words of the 
late Senator Bankhead, its producers “ought 
to be satisfied to sell their great, appealing 
commodity upon its merits in the free mar- 
ket of the country.” 


Philippine-American Collaboration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MILLARD E. TYDINGS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 17 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a very able and brilliant ad- 
dress entitled “Philippine-American Col- 
laboration,” delivered by the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Philippines, Hon. Sergio Os- 
mefia, at the Rizal Day program held by 
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the Filipino community of Chicago, III., 
on January 2, 1944. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Fellow countrymen and frieuds, Rizal Day 
is a national holiday observed by Pilipinos 
everywhere. Coming at a propituous time 
about the end of the year, it affords us the 
opportunity to rededicate ourselves for the 
coming year to the lofty ideals and noble 
aspirations that made Jose Rizal a symbol 
of redemption, not only of the Filipino peo- 
ple, but also of other peoples of the world 
struggling for freedom. 

In the roll of Filipino heroes, there are 
others who figure prominently and who have 
earned our admiration and respect, but none 
of them has won, as greatly as Rizal has, 
the universal love of our people and the gen- 
eral respect of the outside world. The reason 
for this is obvious. More than any other 
man, he had given himself completely and 
unselfishly to the cause of hi- people. With 
his writings, he broadened the vision of the 
masses; with his martyrdom, he gave them 
an example of supreme devotion to the native 
land. It was he who, in the dark hour of 
our history, lighted the torch of freedom 
which Spanish oppression could not extin- 
gulsh. 

When America came to the Philippines, 
succeeding Spain, she found the torch of 
Philippine freedom already aflame. Far from 
stifling it, she unselfishly stimulated its 
growth and radiance. One of her first official 
acts in the islands was to proclaim Rizal 
Day a national holiday. But she did more 
than this. She proclaimed to the world that 
she was holding the Philippines in trust for 
the Filipinos—for their interest and welfare, 
their freedom and happiness. And as she 
pledged, so also she fulfilled. 

It is unnecessary for me to recite at length 
the progress achieved by us during the 45 
years of American trusteeship. The record is 
well known to all. Suffice it for me to say that 
no people under the guidance of another have 
achieved so much as we have within the 
same period of time. 

Not only have we gained recognition of 
all the essential rights and liberties that Rizal 
stanchly strove for; we have also made tre- 
mendous strides in the economic, social, edu- 
cational, and political fleids, thus constituting 
our country one of the most progressive na- 
tions in the Far East. As a fitting climax to 
her Philippine policy of liberation, America, 
recognizing our capacity for self-government, 
set the date for independence. 

Our people were peicefully engaged in the 
preparation for the responsibilities of inde- 
pendence when, in December 1941, Japan sud- 
denly attacked. In the bitter struggle against 
a numerically superior and better-equipped 
invading army, thousands of Filipino soldiers 
fell by the side of their American comrades 
in arms. 

But they did not die in vain. Their pro- 
longed and determined resistance forced 
Japan to divert large contingents from other 
war fronts, thereby delaying the fall of the 
East Indies, Malaya, Singapore, and Burma 
and thwarting the Japanese program for an 
early invasion of Australia, New Zealand, and 
the junction of the German and Japanese 
forces in India. They also afforded the 
United States precious time to repair the 
destruction wrought by Japan's perfidious 
attack on Pear] Harbor, and enabled our allies 
in the Pacific to bolster their defenses and 
to prepare to deal counterblows at the com- 
mon enemy, 

Forty-five years of constructive association 
‘with America has afforded the Filipinos the 
opportunity to develop and prove their ca- 
pacity for self-government, winning through 


peaceful negotiations formal recognition of 
that capacity and a bilateral agreement for 
the orderly establishment of independence on 
July 4, 1946. Four months of bloody and 
heroic struggle on Bataan has tested the 
strength of this title to independence and 
has proved Filipino capacity to shoulder the 
responsibilities of independence. Today, we 
have not only America’s pledge that Philip- 
pine independence will be established and 
protected, but also the prospect of being 
declared a separate and self-governing nation 
before 1946, the date originally set for inde- 
pendence, 

The question naturally arises whether 
after the proclamation by the United States 
‘of Philippine independence, this Philippine- 
American cooperation should be continued 
and maintained. 

I propounded this same question in a 
speech I delivered in Manila back in 1939, 
wherein I reviewed the many years of har- 
monious Philippine-American relationship. 
I ventured then to offer an affirmative answer. 
Now, with perfect American-Filipino com- 
radeship, as shown in the epic of Bataan, and 
with America's offer of protection and her 
other pronouncements in the course of this 
struggle, there can be no doubt about post- 
war collaboration between the United States 
and the Philippines. The logic of events, 
the inescapable obligations arising from this 
war, and the common interests of both 
peoples, make this collaboration not only ad- 
visable but also necessary. It will find ex- 
pression in many fields. Let me explore a 
few of them. 

The war will necessarily leave its tragic 
marks on our beloved country. Destruction 


will be widespread, sufferings will be acute, _ 


poverty and hunger will be rampant. Years 
of privation and hardships will have dimin- 
ished the physical resistance of the masses, 
making them easy victims of disease. Ade- 
quate and immediate relief will therefore be 
imperative. Food, clothing, and medical care 
must come first. It is hoped that side by 
side with the American Red Cross, accom- 
panying our advance troops, will be a Philip- 
pine Red Cross. 

Apart from the problem of relief in gen- 
eral is the rehabilitation of our farms and 
industries. This will require provisions of 
seeds, fertilizers, farm implements, and work 
animals, In this undertaking we should give 
particular attention to the needs of the 
small landowner who may have lost his only 
carabao and his only nipa hut. 

Provision must be made for the reconstruc- 
tion of our industrial establishments and 
the restoration of ruined properties, both 
public and private. This includes, among 
other things, provincial and municipal build- 
ings, schools, churches, hospitals, highways, 
and bridges. 

In addition, we shall have to face the mani- 
fold problems arising from the closing and 
insolvency of Our banks, insurance and 
credit institutions; the adulteration of our 
currency with unsound enemy issues; the 
impairment of the basis of taxation, and the 
disruption of our public-school system as a 
result of the closing of many schools and of 
the antidemocratic indoctrination of chil- 
dren in the few institutions which have re- 
mained open. Without delay, all the schools 
in operation before the war should be re- 
opened in order to resume an education of 
patriotism, democracy, and humanitarianism, 
{Whatever the progrem of relief, rehabilitation, 
and reconstruction is finally decided upon— 
and the items I have discussed are only a part 
of it—we are already assured of America’s help 
and collaboration, Responding to the recom- 
mendations of the President of the United 
States, the Senate has approved a joint reso- 
lution which provides for the organization of 
a commission of Americans and Filipinos, 
charged with the study of the relief and re- 
habilitation problems of the Philippines, To 
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this commission is also entrusted the task of 
surveying the economic situation in the 
islands with a view to their economic sta- 
bilization and the formulation of a plan for 
future trade relations between the United 
States nnd the Philippines. 

As will be remembered, provision was made 
for the 10-year transition period of the Com- 
monwealth in order, among other things, to 
enable the Philippines to stabilize her econ- 
omy with an eye to her future independent 
existence. This preparation was already at an 
advanced stage when war broke out and ev- 
erything built up was destroyed. It will be 
within the province of the joint commission, 
when organized, to study how to make up for 
the lost years and to recommend measures 
for the reestablishment of such commercial 
relations with the United States and other 
countries as will assure us a reasonable level 
of public and private prosperity. 

The policy of free exchange of commodities 
prescribed by Congress has brought material 
benefits to the Philippines and economic ad- 
vantages and profits to American labor, ex- 
porters, and businessmen, This economic tie 
has so affected Philippine economy that the 
major export industries of the Philippines 
have become dependent upon the American 


-market, necessitating a reasonable period of 


readjustment. This record of economic col- 
laboration will serve as a basis upon which to 
formulate a post-war commercial relationship 
which will redound to the lasting benefit of 
both countries. 

The defense plans of the Commonwealth, 
formulated with the advice of the American 
Military Mission headed by General Mac- 
Arthur, were in the process of execution 
when Japan struck. With the reconquest 
of the islands we shall resume this work, 
making such adjustments as new circum- 
stances and experience will require. Ameri- 
can technical assistance will continue to be 
needed. Moreover, our program should be 
worked out with full consideration not only 
of our own defense needs but also of the 
future military necessities of the United 
States. 

This brings us to the question whether, 
after independence, mutual collaboration in 
defense measures will be advantageous both 
to the United States and to the Philippines. 
It can truly be said that during the last four 
decades there has been American-Philippine 
collaboration for defense. The United States 
Navy maintained its principal base for the 
Asiatic Fleet at Cavite, and the United States 
Army had camps and airfields at several 
points. The Army relied very largely on 
Filipino soldiery—Scouts, and later the 
Philippine Army—to fill its ranks. That the 
inadequacy of these forces rendered ineffec- 
tive their defense against a vastly superior 
power does not argue against the intrinsic 
value of military collaboration. It only em- 
phasizes the need for strengthening the mil- 
itary establishment. The maintenance of 
adequate naval and air bases across the 
Pacific, anchored in the Philippines and sup- 
ported there by Filipino troops, will assure 
the mutual protection of both the United 
States and the Philippines and preserve the 
Pacific Ocean for the peaceful purposes of 
all nations. To the Philippines such plans 
are vital to its security, liberty, and growth. 
To the United States such plans should aid 
greatly in the defense of the sea and air 
approaches to your western shores. In a 
joint resolution, already passed by the Sen- 
ate and now pending in the House, the Pres- 
ident o1 the United States is authorized to 
enter into negotiations with the Government 
of the Philippines for the selection of suit- 
able bases in the islands. I have reasons to 
believe that the United States may confi- 
dently expect from us full cooperation in this 
regard, 
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In the cultural field cooperation between 
the two countries has a logical foundation in 
the fact that for over three centuries Filipino 
culture has been based on western ideas. 
Throughout the long period of Spanish rule 
the Philippines imbibed Christianity and 
much of the Greco-Roman culture and phi- 
losophy of Mediterranean Europe. During a 
part of this long association the commercial 
intercourse and spiritual communion between 
the mother country and the colony were car- 
ried on by way of Mexico through the proud 
and rich galleons plying in the Manila-Aca- 
pulco trade, thus bringing Mexico and the 
Philippines into close and intimate relations. 
Mexican soldiers settled in some numbers in 
Luzon, and several of our most important 
vegetable and fruit crops were direct intro- 
ductions from Mexico. The architecture of 
some of our churches shows the influence of 
Aztec ornamentation. 

With the eclipse of Spain as a world power 
Mexico, along with most of her other Ameri- 
can possessions, became an independent 
state, and for the ensuing 75 years Spain 
dealt directly with the Philippines. Subse- 
quent to the liberalization of the Spanish 
trade policy and the opening of the Suez 
Canal the people of the Philippines came into 
profitable commercial and literary contact 
with the whole of southern and western 
Europe and Great Britain. 

When, as a consequence of the Spanish- 
American War, the United States replaced 
Spain as the principal contact of the Philip- 
pines with western influence, Filipino politi- 
cal thought absorbed the essential principles 
of Anglo-Saxon democracy, the English lan- 
guage became the common tongue, the Amer- 
ican systems of public schools and public 
health were adopted, and American methods 
in commerce and finance were practiced. 

For centuries the Philippines has been 
linked with the peoples not only of the east 
but also of the west, both old and new. Thus 
Filipino culture is eclectic; to the original 
Indo-Malayan foundation there have been 
added Asiatic, Latin, Mexican, and Anglo- 
Saxon elements. Today the Filipino way of 
life is the occidental, the Christian, the dem- 
ocratic way of life. It is, therefore, natural 
that intimate cultural relations will continue 
between the Philippines and the United 
States, and that these relations will extend 
and improve. 

In the political field, cooperation between 
the United States and the Philippines is most 
logical. After having worked together for the 
building of the Philippine nation, the United 
States and the Philippines can in the years 
to come devote their joint efforts to the solu- 
tion of the manifold post-war problems. As 
a daughter republic of the United States and 
as a new birth of liberty in the Far East, the 
Philippines can serve as a vanguard of 
democracy and as a beacon of hope in that 
part of the globe. If, through the Philip- 
pines, the influence of American democracy 
can reach less fortunate peoples of Asia, then 
the cause of world peace will be greatly 
served. Moreover, the Philippines is pe- 
culiarly qualified to serve as America’s bridge 
of good will to the peoples of Asia. As the 
veritable token of America’s handiwork, the 
Philippines stand also as a vivid example of 
the success of the policy of trusteeship— 
the policy which the nations of the west can 
and must follow for all dependent peoples 
everywhere. To these dependent peoples, a 
free and independent Philippines symbolizes 
the goal that can be attained not by dis- 
trust, bloodshed, and violence, but by friend- 
ship, understanding, and collaboration. 
Thus, by remaining close political allies, the 
United States and the Philippines will make 
great contribution toward the building of a 
new world of peace, justice, democracy, and 
freedom, 


The day of our liberation is not far off. 
The forces of freedom are on the march in 
the Pacific as in other war fronts. The final 
triumph of American arms in the Philippines 
is inevitable and so is Philippine inde- 
pendence. Philippine independence—the 
crowning event of Filipino-American part- 
nership in the task of nation-building— 
will not essentially change American-Philip- 
pine relationship. The ties of friendship and 
the spirit of collaboration will endure. In a 
free Philippines, America will continue to 
find a loyal partner in the defense and the 
furtherance of the ideals and policies which 
the two countries hold in common. America 
may rest assured that the Philippine Re- 
public, born out of the sunerings of Rizal and 
of other Filipino heroes and martyrs, includ- 
ing those who fought on Bataan and others 
who are fighting still, will know how o 
cherish and defend its freedom, and that the 
Filipino people, whom she has so unselfishly 
helped in attaining self-government and 
independence, will always remain a friendly 
and a grateful people. 


Labor’s Political Aims 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. ANDREWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, January 15 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an article by 
Philip Murray, president of the C. I. O., 
entitled “Labor’s Political Aims,” which 
is published in the current issue of the 
American magazine, with an introduc- 
tory statement by the editor of the mag- 
azine, The article deals with the C. I. O. 
forming a political action committee. I 
feel that the article should find a perma- 
nent place in the Recor in order to show 
what the attitude of labor is toward the 
Congress and the administration. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Lapor’s POLITICAL AIMS 


(For the first time in American history, 
union labor has formed a national political 
organization—the C. I. O. political-action 
committee. Although not a distinct po- 
litical party, its avowed purpose is to throw 
its weight into the crucial 1944 campaign, 
and into future elections. This organiza- 
tion may affect our whole political, social, 
and industrial economy. Eventually it may 
touch the lives of all of us, whether we like 
it or not. American public opinion can, we 
believe, be depended upon to evaluate prop- 
erly these aims and policies, and the sooner 
a discussion of them starts, the better. For 
this reason we bring to our people the po- 
litical program of organized labor as ex- 
pressed by one of its most powerful leaders. 
Mr. Murray's article should clarify the pic- 
ture for you.—The Editor.) 

One basic principle on which progressive 
labor leaders are agreed today is that labor 
cannot be prosperous unless the country as 
a whole is prosperous. We work steadily, of 
course, to advance the interests of our union 
membership; but we realize that those in- 
terests are, in the long run, linked up closely 
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with the interests of the farmers, of business 
and professional men, of white-collar men, 
and of the general public. 

Certain recent developments in Washing- 
ton, we of the C. I. O. believe, have taken 
an unfavorable turn for the public interest 
and prosperity, as well as for the interests 
of labor. Congressional fumbling with such 
vital matters as taxation and inflation con- 
trol threaten our. economic structure. The 
inefficiency and shortsightedness of certain 
of the war agencies are impeding the war 
effort. 

These and other events have convinced us 
that labor must become a more influential 
political factor in the future than it has been 
in the past. Therefore, we have determined 
upon an important step. 

For the first time in American history, the 
forces of labor are now setting up a Na- 
tion-wide organization to protect the political 
rights of the workingman, as well as the 
rights of the returning soldier, the farmer, 
the small businessman, and the so-called 
common man. This organization is called 
the C. I. O. political-action committee. 

But while the committee is being initiated 
and led nationally by the C. I. O., it is seek- , 
ing and obtaining enthusiastic local support 
from other labor groups, from farmers, and 
from liberal and progressive elements in both 
major parties. 

The committee is set up with national of- 
fices in New York and Washington, and with 
14 regional offices covering every one of the 
48 States. The various C. I. O. unions have 
made an initial contribution of $700,000. 

This is not a labor party or a third party. 
There is no present intention to form such a 


We believe, however, that the political ac- 
tion committee, through its legally exercised 
educative powers, will have more influence 
on events in the crucial year of 1944, than 
any third political party could wield. But 
no matter what the results are in 1944, the 
committee will not relax its efforts. It will 
continue as a permanent organization, a 
mighty force devoted to keeping the great 
majority of Americans vigilant and alert in 
guarding their proper political interests. 

This is something new in American pol- 
itics. And it isa new departure for American 
labor to lead, and pour its funds into, a na- 
tional movement devoted to the general wel- 
fare just as much as to the particular inter- 
ests of labor groups. We did not take this 
fateful step without deep thought and long 
discussion. We were impelled to action by 
the happenings of the last year or two, by a 
growing reactionary trend, and by the critical 
prospects raised by the elections in 1944 and 
the eventual reversion to a peacetime econ- 
omy. 

During the 1942 elections, millions of our 
best young men were busy with their mili- 
tary training or in actual combat with the 
Japs and Germans. They did not haye much 
time to think of politics. Millions of our 
workers, toiling in the factories to make 
weapons for the fighting men, were apathetic 
about going to the polls. After all, labor 
had won many gains and reforms since 1932, 
and workers were lulled into a false security, 

As a result, many reactionary and antilabor 
men, including Democrats as well as Repub- 
licans, won election to Congress and to State 
Offices. (The same trend continued, on a 
smaller scale, in the 1943 elections.) 

In consequence, the present Congress has 
witnessed the most vicious and continuous 
attack ever made on labor and labor's rights. 
Fortunately, most of these were parried, but 
it has been a hard fight. Meanwhile, and 
even more seriously, this Congress has be- 
trayed the general public interest in such 
fundamental matters as taxation and infia- 
tion control, 
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The entire tax program has been confused, 
complicated, and inequitable. 

The failure to control inflation has been a 
scandal and a disgrace. Acting chiefly under 
the pressure of the so-called farm bloc, 
which is really made up mostly of big busi- 
ness and profiteering middlemen masquerad- 
ing as farmers, Congress has systematically 
crippled all effective efforts to hold down the 
cost of living, and has opened the door wide 
toward a really dangerous inflation. 

This is not by any means a blow at labor 
alone. It hurts every soldier’s dependent liv- 
ing on a fixed allotment; every person earning 
a relatively fixed income; every person own- 
ing war bonds; every person who tries to save 
something for the future or provide for his 
family through insurance; every person who 
benefits or hopes to benefit by Social Security. 
And, finally, it leads on toward all the infia- 
tionary dislocations which can sicken the 
economic and social life of the Nation. 

These are just a couple of examples, but 
they show what can happen when public 
apathy allows ignorant, selfish, and short- 
sighted men to get into Congress. And it 
makes us dread to think what might happen 
if such men should be in control when the 
terrific problems of the war's end arise. The 
political-action committee will work to pre- 
vent the reelection of men like these. 

Meanwhile, the action of many administra- 
tive agencies in Washington has been far 
from satisfactory. Labor appreciates that 
President Roosevelt has traditionally been a 
friend of the workers, and it realizes that 
he is now deeply engrossed in the vast prob- 
lems of global war, sometimes to the exclu- 
sion of urgent domestic issues. But it notes 
with regret that some of the wartime agen- 
cies created under this administration have 
a pronounced antilabor bias. And we note 
further that some of these agencies are so 
inefficient, bungling, and overlapping in their 
functions as to hurt the public interest and 
retard the prosecution of the war. 

Here again we can see how the influence 
of a political action committee is needed, 
in the interests of both labor and the gen- 
eral public. 

We were further spurred to ¢reate this 
committee by our recollection of what hap- 
pened at the end of the last war. We re- 
member what pledges were made in that 
war, and we remember how those pledges 
were broken. 

At the end of a hard war the ordinary man, 
whether soldier or worker, wants to relax a 
little from the tension. He wants to enjoy 
a little of the pleasures of victory and peace. 
He wants to forget all about problems and 
troubles for a bit. 

This gives a golden opportunity for the 
reactionary politicians, the speculators, mo- 
nopolists, big-money and get-rich-quick boys. 
They have never tired themselves out work- 
ing for the war, and so when the peace comes 
they are fresh for the fray and for plunder. 

People of that sort, after the last war, were 
the power behind the scenes in the Ohio gang 
which, under the soothing cry of “back to 
normalcy” brought in the era of the 1920's, 
with its speculation, its stock gambling, its 
false and uneven prosperity, its paper profits, 
its playboy millionaires, and its final boom 
and busts of 1929, dissolving into the misery 
and depression of the early 1930's. 

Nobody, except a selfish few, wants to see 
it happen that way again. It was bad enough 
last time. This time, with a far greater war 
on our hands, and consequently with far 
greater problems of converting back to peace, 
such reckless courses might shake the foun- 
dations of the very democratic system we 
have been fighting for. 

We, of the C. I. O., and of labor generally, 
believe in the democratic system. We be- 
lieve that the people, once they understand 
the issues, will decide them wisely. We be- 


lieve that the years immediately ahead are 
the most critical we have ever faced—"the 
years of decision”—when new patterns will 
be formed. And we believe that the peo- 
ple, tired and confused by war and post-war's 
problems, will need, as never before, to be 
kept alert and informed as to their political 
interests. 

That is why we have taken the unprece- 
dented step of organizing, on a national 
scale, the C. I. O. political-action commit- 
tee; that is why we are backing it with 
our freely given money; and that is why 
we invite all liberal men of good will, whether 
Democratic or Republican, whether union 
or nonunion, whether farmers or workers or 
small businessmen or men in the profes- 
sions, to join with us in clarifying the po- 
litical issues ahead. 

The committee, established by the C. I. O. 
executive board, has been unanimously con- 
firmed by vote of the recent C. I. O. consti- 
tutional convention in Philadelphia. The 
committee is made up of Sidney Hillman, 
chairman; Van A. Bittner, vice chairman; 
R. J. Thomas, secretary; Sherman Dalrymple, 
and Albert J. Fitzgerald. 

Sidney Hillman, head of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, has had a distinguished 
career in the labor movement. He is known 
to employers as well as to workers for his 
integrity, fair-mindedness, economic wisdom, 
and fighting qualities. Joint head with 
William Knudsen of the Office of Production 
Management, he helped to break bottlenecks 
and get the great wheels of our war-produc- 
tion machine rolling. 

As assistant to Hillman we have secured the 
services of C Benham Baldwin, former head 
of the Farm Security Administration, a man 
who knows as much about problems of the 
ordinary farmers as any man in America, and 
a brilliant young administrator. 

Hillman has already had conferences and 
meetings in Philadelphia, Birmingham, 
Dallas, Minneapolis, Detroit, Seattle, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and Cincinnati. He 
was surprised by the size and spirit of each 
turnout 

Our first step will be a drive for registra- 
tion of voters for all local and national elec- 
tions in 1944. In this we start with a nucleus 
of 5,000,000 C. I. O. members and their fami- 
lies—a total of perhaps 14,000,000. Of course, 
we do not expect all these to vote the same 
way—the C. I. O. has no dictatorial character- 
istics—but the vast majority of our member- 
ship holds to similar liberal political prin- 
ciples. 

Apart from our own membership, we want 
to see the largest possible registration of all 
voters, because we believe the great majority 
will support a constructive program if it is 
put before them. 

Our first objective, of course, is to win the 
war, and then to cooperate generously with 
our allies—Britain, Russia, and China—in 
building a better world. We are opposed to 
both isolationism and American imperialism. 

Having helped to conquer tyranny abroad, 
the United States in peace must conquer un- 
employment and poverty at home. We have 
proved, in war, that this Nation can produce 
a Niagara of armaments and materials. 

We are leaders in the fight to increase al- 
lotments for soldiers’ dependents. We will 
fight for appropriate monetary rewards to 
soldiers for their extraordinary services. But 
the greatest reward our Nation can offer to 
men returning from the wars is the assurance 
of a job. Full employment for all is the abso- 
lute must for America after the war, From 
that all else follows. With that the following 
essentials can be assured to everyone: 

A job at union wages, or a farm, business, 
or profession that pays. 

A well-built home decently furnished. 

Good food, clothing, and medical care. 

Good schooling for children, with an equal 
chance for healthy and happy growth. 
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An income through social insurance in case 
of unemployment, sickness, old age, or early 
death of the wage earner. 

Farm operators, sharecroppers, wage earn- 
ers, businessmen, professional men, and 
housewives—all can enjoy genuine freedom 
from want and fear, if we, as a nation, are 
only determined to achieve it. 

The details of how this can be accomplished 
have been under long study by the C. I. O. 
post-war planning committee. Here I can 
touch only a few of the high points: 

If the war in Europe were to end suddenly, 
the Nation would be utterly unprepared to 
handle the profound dislocations which would 
quickly result. Therefore, the Government 
must promptly develop sound policies. It 
must help businessmen clear their plants of 
half-finished goods and to get working capi- 
tal for converting to civilian production. It 
must allow workers severance pay to help see 
them through the unemployment of the re- 
conversion period. It must plan new uses for 
shipyards, arsenals, and new plane plants 
which otherwise might fall idle for several 
years. 

The Government owns $20,000,000,000 worth 
of factories—a new form of public do- 
main, as important as our western lands 
were a century ago. These must be used to 
benefit the people rather than the few. If 
private enterprise can pay a fair price for 
them, and can operate them with reasonably 
full production and employment, well and 
good. But if business cannot or will not 
operate these plants under proper conditions, 
or allows them to fall idle, Government must 
be prepared to operate these plants in the 
public interest. 

Labor dislikes planned scarcity and high 
prices. With full production, prices can be 
low and wages high, and still leave a margin 
for a fair profit for business. 

Disaster comes by accident, but prosperity 
today comes only by planning. Therefore, we 
believe the Government should at once set 
up a Federal agency to plan for transition to 
full peacetime consumption, employment, 
and production. It should be headed by a 
policy board, with representatives from agri- 
culture, labor, and Government, 

The Government should plan, now, for a 
vast post-war program to build better houses, 
roads, playgrounds, hospitals, and schools. 

We believe in the free enterprise, initiative, 
and inventive genius of the American people. 
We do not believe in the kind of free enter- 
prise which, in recent years, has meant the 
freedom of big corporations and monopolies 
to squeeze small businessmen to the wall, or 
the freedom to corner and suppress new in- 
ventions, All such practices are inimical to 
the full employment which we demand. 

In man’s long history there come short pe- 
riods of time which profoundly influence his 
way of life for centuries thereafter. We are 
living in such a period today. 

No one knows to what extent a democracy 
can plan its future in advance. But we must 
make the effort. The labor movement has a 
special responsibility, because ours is one of 
the largest organizations in the Nation. And 
our political action committee is our instru- 
ment for carrying out that responsibility. 

We are, for the present, committed to no 
man or political party: We shall, in the next 
few months, have our organization perfected 
and its general principles agreed upon. 

We shall then, before the national conven- 
tions of the two major parties, hold a national 
meeting or conference of our own. We shall 
draw up and present to the American people 
a specific set of principles for the general wel- 
fare. Then, after the political conventions, 
we can decide what action to take regarding 
the two parties and the individual candi- 
dates, whether for State or National offices 
or for the Presidency. 
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Overhauling the Cabinet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 14, 1944 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include herein an article entitled “Over- 
hauling the Cabinet—the Taft Plan, Here 
Dusted Off and Updated, Would Give Us 
Better Secretaries and More Efficient 
Government—Without a Constitutional 
Amendment.“ This article written by 
Judge Jerome Frank appeared in the 
January edition of Fortune magazine. 
Judge Frank’s analysis of the inadequacy 
of our present Cabinet and legislative 
methods is excellent. In view of the re- 
luctance to modernize our governmental 
machinery, I see nc possibility of the dual 
secretaryship plan being adopted and I 
am doubtful of it being of value if adopt- 
ed. The passage of H. R. 327, to make it 
possible for heads of agencies to appear 
on the floor of the House for reporting 
and questioning would accomplish the 
purpose Judge Frank has in mind. 

The engaging and thoughtful article is 
as follows: 


Most of the current criticisms of President 
Roosevelt's relations to his Cabinet deal with 
the subject as if those same criticisms had 
not been directed at all previous Presidents. 
The critics forget that Franklin D. Roosevelt 
inherited an established system and one that 
it is peculiarly difficult to revise in wartime. 

In the year 1790, Alexander Hamilton, our 
first Secretary of the Treasury, was sponsor- 
ing a bill to fund the public debt. He asked 
leave to defend this important measure be- 
fore the House of Representatives, then in 
the second session of the First Congress. The 
congressional enemies of the bill, fearful of 
Hamilton’s brilliance in debate, induced the 
House to deny him this privilege, which in 
all probability would have been granted to a 
less forceful secretary. This handful of Con- 
gressmen failed to thwart the passage of the 
measure, but they succeeded in creating a 
lasting precedent. From that day to this, no 
American Cabinet officer has appeared on 
the floor of either the House or the Senate. 

In marked contrast is the British system 
that not only allows but requires all Cabinet 
members to attend Parliament for question- 
ing and debate, In peacetime, the Ministers 
answer parliamentary inquiries concerning 
their departments for three-quarters of an 
hour each day, 4 days a week. Thanks to 
these day-to-day contacts with Parliament, a 
British Minister is constantly in the center 
of public attention. His capacities are easily 
estimated. If he is a mediocrity, his defects 
are revealed. If he is a man of outstanding 
ability, he becomes one of the leading figures 
of the country. 

Our own practice, fortuitously created, has 
for many decades had the unfortunate effect 
of obscuring both the abilities and ineffi- 
ciencies of the members of our Cabinet. A 
competent secretary may actually appear to 
be a mediocrity. More crucial in its effect 
on our national welfare, the bunglings and 
ineptitudes of incompetent secretaries can be 
and, in our history, often have been glossed 
over and concealed. We have denied our- 
selves the benefits of the pitiless publicity 


made possible by the British system, in 
which administrative acts or omissions are 
promptly subjected to criticism in the House 
of Commons. The English, unlike us, have 
“government by discussion.” 

Our secretaries, to be sure, have always 
made formal speeches, filed written reports 
with Congress, and appeared before congres- 
sional committees. But in discharging any 
of those functions a secretary may be but a 
Charlie McCarthy, with an accomplished 
ghost writer as his Edgar Bergen. The an- 
swers of a chief administrator to questions 
posed him by a legislative committee are 
often those of his astute subordinates, 
smooth, second-hand answers that he could 
never get away with in congressional debate. 
Moreover, as committee meetings are often 
poorly attended and as their discussions are 
not open to Senators and Representatives ex- 
cept those who are committee members, press 
coverage is usually scant. A secretary de- 
bating or explaining his Department's activ- 
ities in a full legislative session would make 
a front-page story. 

With Cabinet incompetence and mediocrity 
too easily obscured, careless appointments 
have too often been made. One recalls the 
scandalous appointment by President Hard- 
ing of Harry Dougherty, an ill-equipped and 
‘unscrupulous lawyer, as his Attorney Gen- 
eral. Only under our system would John 
Sherman, when old and failing, have been 
designated by President McKinley as Secre- 
tary of State. Grant's first Secretary of State, 
Washburne, is said to have been half illit- 
erate; his first Secretary of the Navy, promi- 
nent only as a successful war profiteer, was 
innocent of all naval knowledge. Even Presi- 
dent Taft, later an ardent proponent of 
changes in our Cabinet system, chose some 
of his own secretaries somewhat haphazardly. 
Little wonder that most of our secretaries 
have not compared with the Ministers in 
England where the Cabinet has generally 
consisted of the ablest men in the majority 
party. During the past hundred years many 
American Cabinet officials have been chosen 
merely because they were personal friends of 
the President or in recognition of services in 
the election campaign. Often unknown to 
the country before their appointment—some- 
times not previously acquainted with one an- 
other—not seldom have they passed into a 
speedy oblivion when they quit office. 

Besides carelessness in Cabinet appoint- 
ments, cavalier treatment of their Cabinets 
by several Presidents can be chalked up 
against our system. During the first 2 years 
of his administration, Andrew Jackson wholly 
dispensed with Cabinet meetings. Woodrow 
Wilson called none during the entire period 
of World War No. 1. Such practices would 
have been unthinkable had the Secretaries 
been expected to respond orally to questions 
in Congress. Because of these practices, a 
critic has described the Cabinet as an “amor- 
phous body of chief clerks.” 


NOT THE CONSTITUTION’S FAULT 


The Constitution does not compel adher- 
ence to our present system. There is only 
scant reference to the secretarial body in the 
Constitution, and the specific word Cabinet is 
not even used. There is no constitutional 
requirement that the President treat his de- 
partment heads as a group or confer with 
them en masse. In England it is the usual 
rule for a member of the Cabinet to have a 
seat in Parliament. That particular device 
our Constitution forbids in a blanket pro- 
vision applicable to all employees of the 
national Government: “No person holding 
any office under the United States shall be a 
Member of either House during his continu- 
ance in office.” But all the other practices of 
our Cabinet system are matters of usage or 
custom that can be changed without any 
constitutional amendment. 
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The Constitution does not prohibit Cabinet 
Officials from participating in congressional 
debate. Suggestions that they should so 
participate have several times been made, 
Such a plan was proposed early in our history 
by Story, one of our most learned and cer- 
tainly one of our most conservative Supreme 
Court Justices. Bills embodying such a plan 
were introduced in Congress in 1864, 1886, 
1921, 1924, and 1943. (The last, introduced by 
Representative KEFAUVER, of Tennessee, is still 
in committee.) After careful study, a House 
committee in 1864 endorsed such a bill, which 
it said, “will require the selection of the 
strongest men” as Cabinet officers. “It will 
bring those strong men into contact, perhaps 
into conflict * * * and thus stimulate 
their abilities and their efforts “ 
Garfield, when he was in Congress, argued on 
behalf of such a bill. Similar measures have 
been urged by Presidents Theodore Roosevelt 
and Taft. 

Taft first promoted this plan in an earnest 
message to Congress in December 1912. In 
1915, as an ex-President, he again attacked 
the subject in a series of lectures on the 
Presidency. At that time he stated: “I am 
strongly in favor of a change in our existing 
system by which the importance and influence 
of Cabinet officers shall be increased.” They 
“should be given access to the floor of each 
House to introduce measures, to advocate 
their passage, to answer questions, and to 
enter into debate as if they were Members— 
without, of course, the right to vote.” Taft 
said his plan would induce Presidents to use 
greater care in choosing their secretaries and 
would insure that the head of each depart- 
ment, because apprehensive of questions that 
he must answer, would become more familiar 
with, and more closely supervise, the activi- 
ties of his subordinates. The new procedure, 
he argued, would also “give the President 
what he ought to have—some direct initiative 
in legislation and an opportunity, through 
the presence of his competent representa- 
tives in Congress, to keep each House advised 
of the facts in the actual operation of the 
Government.” Aware, through painful ex- 
periences while he was Secretary of War, of 
the problem of unnecessary friction between 
the executive and legislative branches of the 
Government, he went on to say: “The time 
lost in Congress over useless discussions Of 
issue that might be disposed of by a single 
statement from the head of a department, no 
one can appreciate unless he has filled such a 
place.” That problem, as our newspapers 
daily make clear, still exists and is as yet 
unsolved. 

Under our present system, it is only through 
the press that quick communication between 
administrators and legislators is possible. 
Secretary Knox, returning from his inyestiga- 
tion of the Pearl Harbor disaster, first reported 
his conclusions to the newspapers, not to 
Congress—a typical instance of our round- 
about methods that did not even give surprise 
to an accustomed public. It is through a 
press conference that a Secretary makes reply 
if his department has been subjected to a 
congressional attack, This awkward situation 
could not have its parallel in any efficient 
business concern. 

Congress itself, although not recognizing 
the source of its irritation, is constantly irked 
by the lack of immediate information from 
the Cabinet. It is defective communication 
that accounts for much unfounded hair- 
trigger congressional criticism of the execu- 
tive branch. The remedy rests primarily with 
Congress, initially to blame for the barriers 
to direct and common-sense contacts, Until 
those barriers are removed, Congress cannot 
be an effective critic of the Executive, and 
the Executive cannot come to grips with 
Congress as critic. 

The Taft plan would call for greater co- 
hesion among the heads of departments, 
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and between them as a group and the Presi- 
dent. The English Cabinet system results in 
joint Cabinet responsibility; the entire Min- 
istry is held accountable for any important 
blunder or misconduct of any minister. In 
our Government, the head of one department 
has no responsibility whatever for the con- 
duct of another department head. So we 
had the spectacle in President Harding’s Cab- 
inet of outright dishonesty on the part of 
Secretary Fall, in connection with the oil 
leases, for which no one considered his col- 
leagues in any way at fault. One member of 
that Cabinet, Hoover, was later elected Presi- 
dent, and another, Hughes, was subsequently 
made our Chief Justice. 

Opponents of the Taft plan say that it 
would render Cabinet officers too indepenc- 
ent of the President, that they might com- 
mit him, by their utterances in Congress, to 
policies with which he did not agree. There 
is some slight danger of that sort; but it 
could be avoided by more frequent intensive 
conferences between the President and the 
Cabinet. 

Another related objection is that, if Cabi- 
net officers become more prominent, they 
would seek to become rivals of the President 
for succession to his office. But our present 
system has not prevented such competition. 
Several Vice Presidents have competed with 
their Presidents. And so, too, have Secre- 
taries: Chase, while in Lincoln’s Cabinet, 
constantly angled for the Presidency; there 
are those who say that Hoover, when he was 
Coolidge’s Secretary of Commerce, was mak- 
ing efforts to procure the Presidential nomi- 
nation; and we can still recall James Alo- 
ysius Farley's rivalry with Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. 

Indeed, the alleged objection is-an advan- 
tage. It is desirable that more men should 
have the opportunity to show that they are 
Presidential timber. The increased prom- 
inence of Cabinet officers that would ensue 
from their frequent appearance in Congress 
would serve to bring to public notice larger 
numbers of possible Presidential candidates 
with demonstrated capacity. 

Still another objection made to the Taft 
proposal is that it would result in the adop- 
tion of the English scheme of government and 
would disrupt our basic constitutional pat- 
tern, which precludes the merger of legisla- 
tive and executive branches. It is true that 
in England the Cabinet, which supervises the 
executive branch of the Government, is also 
part of and dominates Parliament, so that the 
Prime Minister, the head of the Cabinet, un- 
like our President, combines authority over 
administration with virtual control of all ma- 
jor legislation. For, although in theory the 
English Cabinet, as a sort of parliamentary 
steering committee composed of the chiefs 
of the majority party, holds office at the 
pleasure of Parliament and is dismissible at 
a moment's notice, in reality Parliament is 
run by the Cabinet. A competent English ob- 
server remarks that the “Cabinet, by com- 
bining legislative and executive authority, in 
effect rules the nation”; another Englishman 
goes so far as to speak of “Cabinet dictator- 
ship.” 

Few Americans favor our adopting such a 
fusion of legislative and executive direction, 
the abandonment of the traditional doctrine 
of the separation of powers embodied in our 
‘Constitution. But there is no need to fear 
that the Taft plan will so result. Neither the 
President nor any Cabinet officer will become 
& Member of Congress or obtain the power 
over legislation possessed by the English 
Cabinet. 

No formal legislation is needed to put the 
Taft plan into action. Simple changes in the 
rules of the House and the Senate could im- 
mediately eliminate the ill effects of a 1790 
accident that we have unwisely institu- 
tionalized. By such changes, Cabinet officers 
can be authorized to speak in Congress; by. 


Presidential order they can be required to 
do so. 


THE REAL DANGER IN THE TAFT PLAN 


Taft said that an “English Cabinet officer 
must have qualities not now required of a 
member of the President’s Cabinet.” That 
comparison invites scrutiny of the way in 
which an English Minister performs his du- 
ties, a scrutiny that reveals a grave flaw in 
the English Government. Cabinet control of 
administration, as distinguished from legis- 
lation, is, for the most part, but nominal. 
In fact, administration is largely conducted 
by permanent officeholders unknown to the 
voters and subject to little real check by the 
Cabinet—although to a far less degree, this 
same weakness ‘already affects our Govern- 
ment. Here we come upon a cogent objection 
to the Taft plan, one which its critics have 
not noted. That plan, unless in some manner 
modified, might cause the problem of effective 
administrative control to become as serious 
here as it now is in England. 

It is well to remember in this connection 
that the English Cabinet system also derives 
from an accident. George I and George II 
were Germans unable to speak English, and 
therefore unable to take part in discussions 
at meetings of their Ministers. This incapac- 
ity gave rise to a practice that gradually de- 
veloped. into the constitutional principle of 
the Ministry's independence of the Crown and 
led to the Cabinet’s present. authority over 
both legislation and administration. Control 
of legislation and policy came to be regarded 
as paramount, with the result that the Min- 
isters who are the heads of departments are 
primarily legislators, and so much occupied 
with their parliamentary tasks that they 
have little time to allot to their departmental 
administrative duties. Accordingly, adminis- 
tration in each department is largely in the 
hands of a permanent staff of expert profes- 
sional (“‘nonpolitical’’) administrators, at the 
head of which is an under secretary. Cabinet 
officers come and go as one political party suc- 
ceeds another in office, but the members of 
these expert administrative staffs, including 
the under secretaries, are career men who 
usually hold office for life. 

Certain Anglophile American critics of our 
Government urge us to emulate this English 
civil service which they claim has the ad- 
vantages of expertness, political neutrality, 
and continuity in administration. Many 
English critics of the English Government are 
less laudatory. Their comments suggest that 
the English Government has the defects of 
its virtues. They say that, as a minister is 
merely in titular charge of a department, 
he is usually no more than a rubber stamp 
for his civil-service subordinate; a minister 
has been described as in “pupilage” to his 
permanent under secretary. As Muir, an 
English writer, puts it, “An omnipotent 
cabinet, with the immense but concealed 
power of bureaucracy behind it, is the dom- 
inating fact of the British system.” 

Although such descripfions are probably 
exaggerated, they point to a disturbing as- 
pect of the English Government. The British 
Labor Party, when in office in 1924, was badly 
hampered by the permanent civil-service em- 
ployees who were hostile to the novelties of 
that party's program. We can picture the 
equivalent in present-day America by sup- 
posing that an anti-New Deal President were 
to be elected, to find that dogmatic believers 
in New Deal policies had been frozen into key 
positions in all government departments. 
The problem is not now altogether unknown 
in our Government. A bureau chief in one 
of our Government departments, a career 
man, once indiscreetly boasted to me that 
he could and, in many ways, did silently 
frustrate the policies of his Secretary—whom 
he considered an annoying and transient 
amateur, an intruder whose foolish whims 
he must, whenever possible, quietly circum- 
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vent. To my own knowledge, the permanent 
chief of an S. E. C. division succeeded, by 
“dragging his feet,” in blocking for more than 
a year an important administrative reform 
desired by the Commissioners, The farm-re- 
lief law of 1933—the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act—represented a fundamental shift 
in agricultural policy that many career em- 
ployees of the Department of Agriculture re- 
sented and whose execution they often 
sabotaged. Were the Taft plan adopted with- 
out modification, bureaucratic resistance to 
chang? might well increase in our Federal 
Government, because of the frequent attend- 
ance of secretaries in Congress and their con- 
sequent absence from their departments. 
Even now the amount of time our Secretaries 
must spend on policy formulation interferes 
with their attention to departmental opera- 
tions. 

Expertness, disinterestedness, continuity in 
administration, these indispensable require- 
ments for effective government are provided 
only through a permanent “nonpolitical” 
staff. No less indispensable in a democracy 
are experimentation, flexibility, inventive- 
ness, qualities requiring a temper of mind 
not usually fostered by permanent office 
holding—whether in a government, a giant 
private corporation, or a university. To gain 
the advantages both of the civil-service sys- 
tem and of the rotation-in-office procedure is 
a fundamental problem of democratic gov- 
ernment. 


A SOLUTION: TWO KINDS OF SECRETARY 


As a solution to this problem I suggest the 
creation of two types of Cabinet posts, a plan 
that frequently occurred to me during the 
years in which I served successively under 
several secretaries and had the opportunity 
to observe other Cabinet officers in action. 
Here, in tentative outline, is my proposal, 
which is not designed to accomplish the same 
purpose as the Taft plan but with which it 
can and should be correlated. 

The President will be authorized to appoint 
for administrative work one group of Cabinet 
officers, each of whom will supervise a perma- 
nent department staff, headed up by a perma- 
nent (career) official. Each of these “depart- 
mental” or “administrative” secretaries will 
also be assisted by one or more under secre- 
taries of his own choosing and removable by 
him. Another group of Cabinet officials, 
secretaries “without portfolio,” will devote 
themselves exclusively to. questions of policy, 
advising the President on such matters as 
have recently been within the jurisdiction 
of the National Resources Board. The policy 
secretaries will thus work as a group, and 
will be adequately staffed with experts. 
However, each policy secretary will specialize 
in some field, one of them acting as a spe- 
cialist in fiscal matters, another in labor, an- 
other in transportation, and soon. All mem- 
bers of the Cabinet will appear before Con- 
gress, but the departmental secretaries will 
there discuss departmental administration, 
not policy questions. 

The solution of several problems would be 
aided by the device of appointing secre- 
taries with differentiated functions. A Cabi- 
net officer working primarily as an admin- 
istrative secretary can learn and control to 
a far greater extent than is now possible the 
activities of his permanent staff and will be 
far less subject to domination by his expert 
career subordinates. Under our present 
dual-purpose secretary system, a secretary 
who concentrates on departmental adminis- 
tration has little time or energy to expend on 
painstaking yet imaginative consideration of 
broad-range policy questions, while a secre- 
tary who interests himself extensively in 
such questions usually skimps on his job of 
department management. As I have learned 
front first-hand observation, some secreta- 
ries who have signal administrative apti- 
tudes are weak in regard to policy, and oth- 
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ers who are wanting in the qualities of an 
able administrator could be excellent Presi- 
dential advisers with respect. to broad pol- 
icy; seldom does one man possess both kinds 
of talent. 

With the Cabinet as it has been and is now 
organized, a policy measure is usually dis- 
cussed by the President with the head of 
but one department. A tax bill, for in- 
stance, will often be considered solely by the 
President and the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Yet a tax law will affect all phases of Ameri- 
can life because of its repercussions on all 
industries, and on labor, agriculture, the 
banks, the security markets. To restrict 
consideration of a proposed labor law to a 
conference between the President and the 
Secretary of Labor is to disregard the rami- 
fying impacts of such legislation. Similar 
comments apply to a program for farm re- 
lief; not only farmers, but city dwellers, 
railroads, and other interests will be vitally 
affected. Indeed, almrost all important leg- 
islation involves issues national in scope. 
At a minimum, such matters should be the 
subject of interdepartmental conferences; 
but in American history such conferences 
have seldom been held. More than previous 
Presidents, Franklin Delano Roosevelt has 
been aware of this probiem. He has experi- 
mented with the expedient of appointing 
coordinators; but ingrained departmental 
jealousies and pride are so strong that the 
life of a coordinator is hard, and he is sel- 
dom successful—as Donald Richberg found 
out in 1935 and as the unusually able former 
Justice James Byrnes seems now to be dis- 
covering. 

Were a suggestion such as I have outlined 
adopted, all proposed legislation would be 
primarily within the province of the policy 
secretaries. They would ascertain the views 
of the administrative secretaries through in- 
terdepartmental committees on many sub- 
jects, such as fiscal policy, foreign affairs, 
labor, agriculture, transportation. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, for example, would deal 
primarily with the administration of farm 
legislation and play but a secondary role in 
the formulation of new farm laws. As the 
policy secretaries would have Cabinet rank, 
equal in dignity with that of the admin- 
istrative secretaries, they would not face the 
difficulties that have heretofore been en- 
countered by coordinators of lesser status. 

Our existing system, demanding of Cabi- 
net officers ability in the two fields of ad- 
ministration and policy, often yields ineffi- 
ciency in both, but particularly in the realm 
of policy, since the position of the Cabinet 
in our Government has stressed its admin- 
istrative function. As an unfortunate con- 
sequence, certain of our Presidents have 
turned to “kitchen cabinets” to aid them 
in formulating broad general policies. A 
President, of course, has the right to con- 
sult whom he chooses, but his frequent re- 
course to the views of unofficial advisers is 
sure to provoke criticism. The public re- 
sentment against Andrew Jackson's “kitchen 
cabinet” still echoes. Colonel House, hold- 
ing no office, became a storm center when 
President Wilson made it a practice to rely on 
his advice about highly important matters 
not discussed with the Cabinet. In his diary, 
House narrates McAdoo’s complaint that “he 
was with the President when the despatch 
came from Admiral Mayo concerning his de- 
mand on Huerta to salute our flag and the 
President never even mentioned the matter 
to him.” “McReynolds, Houston, Lane, and 
all the others,” said House, “had the same 
story to tell.” Several members of Grant's 
Cabinet resigned because they did not know 
what Grant was up to; they said that he 
had never asked their views on any subject. 

The days of peace, when this war is won, 
will bristle with policy problems for our 
Presidents, Official policy secretaries would 
be immensely useful, and the Taft proposal 


would improve the workings of both Con- 
gress and the executive arm. No improve- 
ments in governmental machinery will pro- 
vide panaceas. A government is not a ma- 
chine; it consists of men, and can be no 
better than the men who compose it. But 
the ablest men in government office cannot 
function well if they ate balked by anti- 
quated institutions. Democracy, if it is to 
survive, must be efficient. Our present 
Cabinet system is anything but that. 
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HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 17 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Fecorp two articles, one by Frank R. 
Kent, who writes under the heading “The 
Great Dame of Politics,” and the other by 
Westbrook Pegler, who writes under the 
heading “Fair Enough.” Both these gen- 
tlemen, in the articles to which I have 
referred, interest themselves in the 
maneuvers madè by Mr. Earl Browder, 
head of the Communist Party, in connec- 
tion with his statement in Madison 
Square Garden the other night, to the 
effect that he was eliminating his organ- 
ization as a party, and was proceeding 
from then on as an association. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

THE GREAT GAME OF POLITICS 
(By Frank R. Kent) 


The announcement, through Mr. Earl 
Browder, that in the coming campaign the 
Communist Party will go out of business as 
a political party is interesting for a number 
of reasons. It will be recalled that Mr. 
Browder, official head of the American Com- 
muͤnists, was freed from prison a year or so 
ago by Mr. Roosevelt “in the interests of 
national unity.” 

How pardoning Mr. Browder, whose party 
Mr. Roosevelt's Attorney General had branded 
as engaged in subversive activities, promoted 
“national unity” was never explained by the 
President or anyone else. On the contrary, 
a good many held the view that the only 
unity promoted was that of administration 
political support and that, in principle, the 
Browder pardon was identical with the pa- 
tronage favors given Mr. Frank Hague, the 
unsavory New Jersey boss, and others of the 
same ilk, who have been in the New Deal 
political camp since 1932—and still are. 

One thing which stands out in this most 
recent Communist decision is the flattering 
imitation of the President by Mr. Browder. 
Just as Mr. Roosevelt tosses the name, New 
Deal, into the discard (or tries to), so Brother 
Browder substitutes for the words, Com- 
munist Party,” the words “Communist As- 
sociation.” And just as Mr. Roosevelt seeks 
to convey the idea that the New Deal is over 
and henceforth all New Dealers are inter- 
ested solely in winning the war, so does Mr. 
Browder neatly convey the idea that the 
Communists will no longer wage war on the 
system of free enterprise. 

One is as patently phony as the other. The 
primary purpose of the New Deal now, as it 
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has been in the past, is the indefinite con- 
tinuation in power of the New Deal and the 
“New Dealers.“ And the primary purpose of 
the Communist Association is the same as 
that of the Communist Party—to wit, the 
overthrow of the American system of govern- 
ment and the substitution of one on com- 
munistic lines, The present Communist 
leadership is not entitled to credit for sin- 
cerity. Ever since 1933, when the New Deal 
was fully revealed, it has been a settled Com- 
munist conviction that the best way of 
achieving the Communist objective was 
through the New Deal. 

The basis of this belief was that a period 
of chaos is essential before the change can 
be made. The argument—and a sound one, 
too—was that the New Deal tends toward a 
chaotic condition out of which communism 
is most likely to emerge. In that, most 
thoughtful conservatives agree with the Com- 
munist leaders, In at least one of their party 
conventions the Communists officially de- 
clared that “the New Deal points in our di- 
rection,” which accounts for the fact that 
as a party for 10 years it has consistently 
supported the New Deal in everything and 
on all occasions. The one exception was in 
the matter of foreign policy. In the early 
days of the war, it was distinctly isolation- 
istic so far as America was concerned, and 
only swung over to the Roosevelt foreign 
policy after Hitler attacked Russia. Up to 
that time its sympathies were on the other 
side and the sudden attack left it in an ab- 
surd position. Now, on all points, the Com- 
munists see eye to eye with the administra- 
tion. Mr. Browder was ahead even of Sena- 
tors Gurrey and Perper in demanding a 
fourth term for Mr, Roosevelt, just as he had 
demanded a third term. 

So far as diminishing the Communist in- 
fluence in the next election, the abandon- 
ment of its position as a political party will 
enhance it, in that it will enable the party 
vote to be cast solidly for Mr. Rooseveit or 
the New Deal candidate, instead of having 
it partly diverted by the presence of a Com- 
munist Party candidate on the ballot. The 
truth is that this renunciation by the Com- 
munist Party of the name “Communist Par- 
ty.” its expressed determination to work 
within the two-party system, and its declara- 
tion favoring free enterprise are all part of a 
perfectly obvious plan not to mix less in 
American politics but more. In brief, the 
Communist Party and its leaders have not 
changed their spots. Their methods, their 
motives, and their objectives remain the same, 
just as Mr. Roosevelt's remain the same. 


FAIR ENOUGH 
(By Westbrook Pegler) 

New Tonk, January 12.—A long time ago in 
Chicago a state's attorney, or county prosecu- 
tor, named John E. W. Wayman decided that 
vice must go and, to that end, closed up the 
South Side area known as The Line, where 
impropriety had been rife for years and years 
under political license and by common con- 
sent. 

“Now,” Mr: Dayman said in effect, brushing 
his hands and turning to other matters, “vice 
is gone.” Which was reasonably true, al- 
though for some time after there were tap- 
pings on the panes along dark streets at 
night, possibly mere echoes of a long past or 
the work of ghosts. But Mr. Wayman neg- 
lected to say where vice had gone and the 
honest citizen was left to find out soon that 
it had moved into the apartment just across 
the hall from his own, or the house next door, 
Vice went everywhere in Chicago and has 
never been efficiently segregated from that 
day to this. 

And now that the dice are warm I should 
like to make the point that the dissolution 
of the Communist Party by decision of its 
national committee, as announced by Earl 
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Browder, the general secretary of the party, 
presents a parallel in our politics. Mr. 
Browder has invited his following to move 
into the Democratic and Republican Parties, 
disguised as respectable capitalists, and to 
join the church in a manner of speaking and 
holler hallelujah but to remain Communists 
just as the dispossessed ladies of The Line 
remained what they were by night although 
they talked of groceries and leaky sinks and 
the care and feeding of children with their 
unsuspecting neighbors across the back- 
porch railings during the day. 

This is not altogether a new device of the 
Communists. For years many of them have 
refused to live within the stockade of the 
Communist Party, pretending to be nothing 
more sporty than liberals or New Dealers but 
committing communism on the quiet in 
universities, Government bureaus, and unions 
of the C. I. O. A few were caught by the 
fiy cops of the Dies committee but most of 
the suspects were acquitted by friends in 
power and the complaining officers de- 
nounced as political prigs who would give 
a girl a bad name for smoking a cigaret or 
showing a little bit of leg. These part time, 
or amateur, Communists joined youth move- 
ments, consumers’ and shoppers’ groups and 
leagues, councils and congresses against 
fascism and for democracy which were, in 
fact, political dives or cesspools of commu- 
nism but, if picked up in a raid, the defense 
was always that they were just studying art. 
But, at least, the more hardened and aban- 
doned Communists were easily identified by 
their sullen and defiant contempt of the 
American form of government and could al- 
ways be found where they belonged, which is 
to say, in the party. A light hung outside 
the door and the color of the light was red. 

Now, however, all of them, including the 
worst, are scattered all over town, Commu- 
nists still but preaching “free enterprise” 
according to instructions; and their talk is 
to be cleansed of such profanities as nation- 
alization of the banks, railroads, coal, and 
steel. 

“It is my considered judgment,” Mr. 
Browder said, “that the American people are 
so ill-prepared, subjectively, for any deep- 
going change in the direction of socialism 
that post-war plans with such an aim would 
not unite the Nation but further divide it.” 
And “we frankly declare that we are ready to 
cooperate in making this capitalism work 
effectively in the post-war period.” 

Perhaps my view is uncharitable, but one is 
made skeptical by past performances and re- 
members that Mr. Browder up to a certain 
point, at which Hitler attacked Russia, was 
fiercely opposed to this war for that capital- 
istic system which he now embraces and to 
the whole program of the United States to de- 
fend herself. And the Communist Party, as 
such has become such a miserable slum, 
shunned even by its rich and gamey patrons 
of hereditary wealth, that there would seem 
to be very practical reasons why the com- 
rades have decided to abandon the old sway- 
backed dump and scatter, 


Governor Arnall’s Excellent Message to 
Georgia Legislators 
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HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 14, 1944 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 


include herein the message of the able 
and far seeing Governor of Georgia, Ellis 
Arnall, to the general assembly of that 
State, delivered on January 3, 1944, at 
which time Governor Arnall asked the 
Georgia Legislature to pass the soldier- 
vote bill, The case for giving the men 
and women in the armed services a real 
chance to vote is forcibly presented. 
The Legislature of Georgia followed the 
recommendation of Governor Arnall, and 
was the first to take action on this sub- 
ject. The address is as follows: 


THE ARMED FORCES AND THE ELECTION 


Our country has been at war for more than 
2 years. The men of Georgia’s National Guard 
have been on active duty for almost 4 years, 
for the most of which time they have been 
on foreign assignment. Almost a quarter of 
a million men and women of our State are in 
the armed services of our country. 

In 1944 we will hold a general election and 
party primaries of exceptional importance. 

I tell you today, it is necessary that provi- 
sion be made for these men and women in 
the services to exercise their right to vote. 

They desire to exercise that right. Their 
fellow citizens, by overwhelming ratification 
of the amendment reducing the voting age, 
which this general assembly submitted to the 
voters last year, have expressed their deter- 
mination that their sons and daughters, their 
brothers and sisters, who are serving our 
common country, shall not be disfranchised. 

It is not beyond the realm of possibility 
that Congress may enact some measure per- 
mitting those in the services to vote for Fed- 
eral officials; for electors for President and 
Vice President, for Senators and for Congress- 
men. But such a measure, even if it were 
legal and were enacted speedily into law by 
the Congress, could not permit service men 
and women to vote for State and county 
Officials, It could not provide for participa- 
tion in party primaries by men and women 
in the services, In Georgia, the local and 
State primaries are usually the equivalent of 
election, It is in the primary that the great 
majority of our boys and girls overseas and 
in the camps wish to vote. Provision for 
this requires substantial changes in our elec- 
tion laws, 

Therefore, I have asked the General As- 
sembly of Georgia to meet and to consider 
and to enact legislation that will permit 
qualified citizens of Georgia now in the serv- 
ices to participate in the State elections, 
and that will permit qualified members of 
any political party to vote in the primaries 
held by that party. 

We must recognize, however, that it will 
be utterly impossible to see to it that every 
man and woman in the military service par- 
ticipates in our elections. Time and distance 
and military secrecy are difficult to conquer, 
It will not be possible for American soldiers 
interned in Japanese prison camps to exer- 
cise their elective franchise. It will not be 
possible for those on duty at secret assign- 
ments in inaccessible places throughout the 
world to participate. But we can do our best 
to afford them the opportunity. We can 
keep the record straight. 

I know that it is at no small sacrifice that 
the members of the general assembly meet 
at this session. There are innumerable ob- 
ligations at home to be fulfilled as the year 
begins. However, if the votes of your fellow 
citizens who are defending our common 
country on seven seas and upon six conti- 
nents and in the air above Fortress Europe, 
are to be counted in the primary and the 
election held this year, prompt action 
through legislation is needed, 

We have heard a great deal in recent de- 
bates in Congress, in recent speeches and 
articles about States’ rights. 
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The preservation of States’ rights depends, 
I am convinced, upon a ready acceptance by 
the States of their responsibilities. 

The primary responsibility of any govern- 
ment is the preservation of the individual 
rights of the citizens, of which the political 
and civil rights are the most important be- 
cause all other rights depend upon their free 
exercise. 

That is the tradition in Georgia. It has 
been the practice in Georgia since the elec- 
tions held in the days of Button Gwinnett 
and in the days of Archibald Bulloch. It was 
the practice in Georgia in the days when our 
Nation was plunged into the desolating strife 
of the War between the States. 

It is a tradition solidly grounded upon 
firm principles. In this Nation, we do not 
resort to the militaristic scheme of a huge 
standing army; we rely upon a civilian 
army, a citizens’ army; we trust in the cour- 
age and loyalty, the honor and patriotism of 
the youth of our Nation. 

The tradition of a patriotic citizenry 
springing to arms in the defense of the lib- 
erties that alone can make life dear is strong 
in Georgia. From that eventful morning 
when Oglethorpe’s handful of colonists 
crushed at Bloody Marsh the trained and 
picked professional soldiers of Spain, through 
the agonies of military occupation during the 
Revolution that was broken through the re- 
sourcefulness and courage of Georgia irregu- 
lars, through the sad and gallant days when 
members of Georgia companies marked their 
ballots around the campfires of the Army of 
Northern Virginia, our State has preserved 
the belief that the citizen soldier is no less 
citizen because he has laid aside for the mo- 
ment the cap and gown of the scholar, the 
tools of the artisan, or the plow of the farmer, 
to bear arms in defense of his home, his 
freedom, and his honor, 

Provisions for absentee voting by soldiers 
were simple in 1777 and 1861. The number 
of individuals involved was proportionately 
smaller than today. Generally the units were 
made up of men from the same State and, in 
very many cases, from the same county. 

Today the sons of Georgia are farther from 
their native land than Vicksburg or Rich- 
mond. Today they are scattered, except for 
those in the National Guard, and march 
shoulder to shoulder with boys from Vermont 
and Oregon and Kansas. 

The simple measures, sufficient to insure 
their participation in the elections of 1777 
and 1861, are inadequate to safeguard their 
voting in 1944, 

But the principle remains unchanged. We 
must not deprive any man of his voice in our 
Government because he has been called by 
that Government to the supreme test of his 
loyalty to his country and his fellow citizens. 

The honor of Georgia would be sullied, the 
faith of Georgia would be broken, the tradi- 
tion of Georgia would be dishonored if the 
men driving through the perilous jungles of 
New Guinea or standing sentry in the deso- 
late wastes of Iceland, or aboard some vessel 
of our Navy in the Sea of Japan, should be 
deprived of their voice in the Government of 
their country, their State, or their Nation 
because we took no action upon this prob- 
lem. 

Accordingly, I have asked the members of 
the general assembly to come to our State 
capital and study the question and seek a 
way by which the votes of our citizens ab- 
sent upon high duty to our Nation may be 
recorded, 

The legislation that I believe is desired by 
the people of Georgia in this emergency would 
provide, among other things, for a simple 
system of registration for the members of our 
military so that those not now registered 


may easily do so. Provision should be made 


for moving up our primaries, elections, and 
qualification dates, where necessary, so as to 
afford sufficient time for the casting of ballots 
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by men and women in service. Sufficient 
time should be given so that those at far- 
stretched outposts who are qualified to par- 
ticipate in our primaries and elections may 
do so. We must abolish the poll tax as an 
assessment and prerequisite for voting against 
the men and women in the military service 
of our country. 

It is my recommendation to the assembly 
that a war ballot commission be created to 
harmonize voting laws and to serve as a tri- 
bunal to expedite and facilitate soldier voting. 
Such a war ballot commission could serve as 
an agency to which the Federal Government 
could give its cooperation in carrying out the 
purposes of an act of the Georgia General As- 
sembly providing for soldier voting. The 
legislation enacted should simplify absentee 
voting. It should provide an easy way of 
obtaining a ballot, and an easy way for re- 
turning it to the election holders. It is my 
recommendation that the proposed legisla- 
tion be temporary, terminating upon the con- 
vening of the -next regular general assembly 
after the end of the present war. 

The effect of such legislation simply would 
be that all persons who, if they were in their 
home county, could vote in a general election 
can vote in the general election, and that 
all persons who, if they were at home could 
vote in the primary, can vote in the primary. 
The legislation would not increase the num- 
ber of persons eligible to vote above the num- 
ber that would be eligible if they were at 
home instead of abroad or in a training camp, 
It would not reduce the qualifications for yot- 
ing. It would aim at one thing and only one 
thing: facilitating the voting by the men and 
women in service, assuring them of the right 
of participating in the government of the 
country they are defending. 

Such measures are in the tradition of this 
State, which, historians believe, probably was 
the first in the Nation to provide for the 
counting of votes by its men in the service 
during the period of the War between the 
States. It would be peculiarly fitting for 
Georgia to be the first State of the Union to 
enact such legislation in this war. 

I have emphasized the participation of the 
men and women now in service in the primary 
and in the election of State and local officers, 
because without action by the State through 
its general assembly they could participate 
effectively in neither, no matter what action 
was taken by the Congress. However, there 
has been no measure enacted by Congress 
dealing with the votes of those in service for 
Federal officers. There is grave possibility 
that no valid, effective, and constitutional 
legislation will be or can be enacted. 

I may say that this view is shared by 
Georgla's distinguished senior Senator, War- 
ter F. GEORGE, one of the Nation's great con- 
stitutional lawyers as well as a public servant 
with a high sense of responsibility and lofty 
ideals of patriotism. 

Senator GEORGE, as you know, has been 
deeply interested in the subject of voting 
by those in service. His own flesh and blood 
wear the uniform of our country; one of his 
sons already has paid the last full measure 
of devotion to its cause, For that reason, in 
part, no doubt, no less than because of his 
deep faith in the orderly processes of demo- 
cratic government, Senator GEORGE has sug- 
gested State action as a needful safeguard to 
insure that the votes of Georgia service men 
and women reach the ballot box. 

There are certain unanswerable arguments 
demanding that action be taken to insure 
the sanctity of the soldiers’ ballots, 

Foremost is the thesis of democratic prin- 
ciples. In this free Nation, we believe that 
government exists solely by the will of the 
people; we believe that every citizen has a 
right to participate in making the laws by 
which he must live and in selecting the 
officials who shall administer those laws; we 
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believe that the welfare of our country in 
time of peace can be entrusted to the votes 
of our people, and that its security in time 
of war can be maintained by their service in 
its cause. 

We do not believe that a boy is unfit to be 
& citizen and a voter because he risked his 
life in the Salerno landing. We do not be- 
lieve that a girl is unfit to be a citizen and a 
voter because she served her country as a 
“grease monkey” in the WAC or as a nurse 
in an up-front hospital or as a weather 
watcher in the WAVES. 

I hope that Georgia will not see the day 
when the uniform of our country will be 
the badge of disfranchisement for the man 
or woman who wears it. 

There is likewise the vital question of the 
interest these young men and young 
women—10,000,000 in the Nation, more than 
200,000 of them from Georgia—have in the 
future of our country. 

They will come back to us after the war, 
This is their home. This is their country. 
If it is a country worth dying for, it must be 
a country worth living in. Whether it passes 
through the transition period of the post- 
war years into a prosperous, busy nation, 
where individual rights are respected, de- 
pends upon the type of Government that we 
have on every level—local, State, and Na- 
tional—on the day when the war ends. 

The public officials chosen this year will 
shape the peace. The President chosen next 
November and his Cabinet will write the 
peace treaty; the Senate of which a third of 
the Members are chosen this year Will con- 
sider that treaty; the Congress chosen this 
year will provide the funds and levy the 
taxes and write the laws to implement the 
peace. The State legislature chosen in the 
fall primary will consider the issues in our 
State developing in the changing world; 
they will even pass upon a revision of our 
basic constitutional law. The local officials 
chosen in 1944 must be the ones to handle 
the difficult problems of converting commu- 
nities from a war basis to one of peace. 

It is imperative that the men and women 
who serve in this war have a share in writing 
the peace and in shaping the post-war world. 

That world will belong to their generation 
and to their children. They will have saved 
it from the menaces of foreign enemies and 
totalitarian ideologies. If in their absence, 
through injustice to them, democracy is sub- 
verted by the cynicism of us at home, by 
denying them the stature of freemen and 
citizens to a yote, the consequences may well 
be serious. 

They unquestionably will feel a deep re- 
sentment against the men and the system 
that denied them their rights. They will 
feel that the plans for America or Georgia or 
their home county made without their con- 
sent are not binding upon them, They will 
feel that they have been defrauded of their 
birthright while they were risking their lives 
to preserve our own, 

Likewise, I believe that we need in public 
affairs the special values that these fine 
young men and women will bring. Although 
the Selective Service Act has reached to 
those in the thirties, the bulk of the armed 
forces of America, especially those serving 
overseas, is made up of those in their twenties 
together with those of the teen age group 
that, in Georgia, have been given the fran- 
chise, 

The issues that we will confront at the bal- 
lot boxes in 1944 will be tremendously im- 
portant. They involve America’s place in 
world affairs and America’s domestic policy in 
the post-war transition period. 

Upon those issues we well may take guid- 
ance from the men and women who fight, 
who possess yet enthusiasm and audacity and 
courage and unselfishness. 

Christmas morning, Mrs. Arnall, my little 
son, and I drove to Newnan to gather around 
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the family hearthstone. My younger brother 
was there, granted 7 days’ leave on his way 
to take special training for duties that 
shortly will carry him overseas. He was a 
little taller, a little broader, a little more 
mature than when I last saw him. With the 
tremendous earnestness of young men, his 
mind was upon two things: the job he had 
to do and the world he was coming back to 
when that job was over. 

That is what all of them are thinking 
about, these young men that you pass every 
day on the street, some of them laughing 
and joking and others with their minds ap- 
parently off in a cloud somewhere. All of 
them, your sons and your younger brothers 
and the boy next door, and thinking about 
the job they've got to do and the world that 
they will face when they come back from 
doing it. 

They deserve and they must have a hand 
in the shaping of that world, 

A fitting sense of gratitude to those who 
have ransomed our way of living and our very 
lives at the cost of their comfort and their 
lives, demands that we give those in our 
country’s service a voice in the management 
of its affairs. 

The right to vote is far from complete 
recompense to a man who has waded ashore 
under a hail of machine-gun bullets on some 
South Pacific beach head, and spent days 
and nights on short rations in a fox hole 
while Zeros droned overhead, and hacked his 
way through miles of tangled jungle infested 
by poisonous snakes, stinging insects, and 
Jap snipers. There is neither gold enough, 
nor honors enough, nor medals enough to 
repay a man for that. 

But the knowledge that his fellow citizens 
back home recognize the degree of his sacri- 
fice, and are willing to go to the trouble to 
see that he is treated as a full citizen of the 
Nation for which he fights, is the one type of 
repayment unworthy neither of the Nation 
nor its heroes. 

Democracy is not well served nor its cause 
furthered when the men fighting for its tri- 
umph are denied a share in the government 
of their country. One of the criticisms that 
the apostles of Hitler's totalitarian doctrines 
has leveled at the democratic countries is 
that they are unable to act in time of crisis, 
that their techniques of representative gov- 
ernment have worn out, that legislative 
bodies have lost their effectiveness. 

I think, in Georgia, we have given them a 
demonstration that this is not true. We have 
proved that democratic government can be 
efficient and that effective solutions to our 
problems can be found by the representatives 
of the people. 

The accomplishments of the Georgia Gen- 
eral Assembly during the 12 months that have 
just passed have been illuminating illustra- 
tions of how a democratic, constitutional 
representative system can work. You have 
given proof that State governments can solve 
the problems of their citizens. The basic 
reforms submitted by the assembly in the 
regular session, the enactment of penal re- 
form legislation in the historic 5-day ses- 
sion in September have advanced the inter- 
ests of our State tremendously, as well as 
enhancing its reputation in the eyes of those 
outside its borders and giving our own citi- 
zens a renewed pride in their Commonwealth. 
I am deeply grateful for the cooperation that 
the assembly has given to my administration, 
and I believe that Georgia's citizens are 
grateful to you for your sincere patriotism 
and your accomplishments on behalf of our 
State. 

Iam convinced that this assembly will dis- 
pose of the issue of votes for the men in the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and other services 
and for the women in the WAVES, WAC's, 
SPARS, and MARINES with the same sound 
judgment, decisively rapid action and lofty 
sense of obligation to our citizens that you 
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displayed in the past in considering other 
measures for the public welfare. 

There can be no just opposition to per- 
mitting the soldiers to vote. Only those who 
deplore the bombings of Berlin and Hamburg 
in a spirit of mock piety, and plead for an 
understanding with Japan at the expense of 
the freedom of one of our great allies, and 
find extenuations for the black treachery of 
Hirohito and the infamy of Hitler while lash- 
ing our own national war leadership with 
vicious vituperation can desire that the ballot 
be denied to our fellow citizens who—at this 
very moment—are fighting for our common 
country on every front from the mountain 
passes of Italy to the barren atolls of the 
Gilberts. 

I do not wonder that the defenders of 
totalitarian doctrines, the advocates of dic- 
tatorship, the exponents of prejudice and dis- 
trust and hatred, the advocates of the 
profiteers and “black market” racketeers, 
the fellow travelers of the Bundists and the 
admirers of the “firm methods” of Hitler and 
Hirohito, should be opposed to the soldiers’ 
voting. They can expect small comfort for 
these theories and their advocates from the 
men and women in service, who have offered 
their blood as the price of our liberty and 
their living bodies as a shield for our Nation 
against foreign proponents of these same 
pernicious doctrines. 

But the great majority of Georgians and of 
Americans desire that those serving our com- 
mon country, whether overseas or in training 
camps, be their equals and their partners in 
the selection of our public officials. 

If we cannot have confidence in the young 
men who are piloting Flying Fortresses and 
Operating tanks and carrying rifles, if we can- 
not trust the young women who have put on 
their country’s uniform to release men for 
combat cuty at the front, then we have no- 
where to turn. 

The measure submitted to you, the mem- 
bers of Georgia’s General Assembly, providing 
a method by which the voices of Georgia's 
men and women in our armed forces may be 
heard on public affairs, is a reaffirmation of 
our faith in those who are risking their lives 
to preserve our way of life. By permitting 
these, our fellow citizens, to vote, Georgia 
again will have evidenced its trust in the 
valor and loyalty of its sons and in the cour- 
age and honor of its daughters. Georgia 
again will have led the way. 


Unstable Currency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 10, 1944 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, few people 
appreciate what is happening to the cur- 
rencies of the several nations today when 
we take into consideration the money 
situation in the five continents of the 
world—the inflation in China and the de- 
preciation of paper money in the other 
countries with gold worth $63 an ounce 
in India and $66 an ounce in Egypt and 
$44 per ounce in Argentina. It is not 
too much to say that the money systems 
of the world are more unstable today 
than they were in the depression years 
of the early 1930’s. A financial condi- 
tion discussed in a letter to the Wall 
Street Journal by a student of money 
and a successful businessman, President 
E. S. Pillsbury, of the Century Electric 


Co., is submitted herewith for printing 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


CENTURY ELECTRIC Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., January 5, 1944. 
To the EDITOR WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sm: I have been noting Mr. N. W. 
Trice’s comments, in your December 28th 
issue, upon your editorial, “Russia Likes 
Gold,” in which you describe gold as “about 
the most realistic and least ideological thing 
in the world, as far as use is concerned.” In 
commenting upon this, Mr. Trice contends 
that India’s high appraisement of gold is due 
to superstition. He finds Russia's interest in 
gold ís due to her gold mines and that ours 
ought to center around our gold stock at 
Fort Knox, with especial reference to find- 
ing a foreign market for it. 

Such conclusions indicate failure to recog- 
nize the ability to make dependable meas- 
urements of value in terms of a precious 
metal, silver or gold, for example. Such 
views leave the whole monetary problem up 
in the air, and although they may have been 
entitled to serious consideration a few thou- 
sand years ago, the twentieth century seems 
too late for them, since with no ever-normal 
granaries our Nation was supplied with its 
needs during the last century and well into 
this century through gold measurements. 
For example, during the last century we 
raised enough wheat with a reasonable 
carry-over and never an unreasonable one, 
through the operation of the gold standard. 
This would have been impossible without de- 
pendable measurements of value that, as the 
carry-over became scant, or more than suffi- 
cient, effected a correction through auto- 
matically readjusting the price to take care 
of the irregularity. 

Mr. Trice.appears also to be afraid of what 
exporting our gold at Fort Knox is likely to 
do to our foreign trade. The following quo- 
tation from an article by Mr. W. A. Manford 
ought to help him and any others troubled 
by such consideration: 

“There is no need for any nation (like the 
United States of America, that produces over 
95 percent of what it consumes) with an in- 
telligent economic system, to export more 
than enough to pay for its needed imports. 
Whenever goods are produced the total cost 
of producing them, including interest and 
profits, reaches someone’s hands as purchas- 
ing power and thus automatically enables 
the Nation to purchase its total product. The 
market for all goods, other than those we 
must export to pay for our needed imports, 
is right in our own country, raising the 
standard of living of our own people.” 

The parenthesis has been added because 
obviously the author's conclusion applies 
only to economic units large enough to, in 
considerable measure, stand on their own 
feet. If, for example, our Nation were split 
into 48 units, each might be even more de- 
pendent upon the economic systems of its 
neighbors than upon its own. For this rea- 
son Europe probably needs a United Nations 
of Europe even more than we needed a United 
States of America before 1776. 

What the United States of America lacks 
at present is an intelligent economic system. 
Having had such for a long time, we are now 

by guess and by God, as someone has 
expressed it. When we are ready to reinstall 
a dependable monetary system, that gold at 
Fort Knox will be a major factor in facilitat- 
ing our return to.a monetary set-up capable 
of doing a job for our trade abroad as well as 
at home. 

We need currency that will tell the truth 
about the supply and demand situation in 
our commodity and service markets. The 
gold at Fort Knox has the attributes and is 
of sufficient volume to do our job—one that 
our limitless currency never did and never 
can do. Here is one of its deficiencies: 

For several years we have been adding to 
our circulation at the rate of 100 percent per 
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annum of our normal requirements until we 
now have over four times as much currency 
in circulation as we had a decade ago. Talk 
about superstition. If money changers ac- 
cepted this currency at its face value, where 
the conditions, as in Asia, are such that it can 
probably not be cashed until after the war, 
they ought, indeed, to be checked up for 
Sanity. Fifty-percent discounts are being re- 
ported for our currency under the conditions 
indicated, but we can look for most anything 
except stability where risks of such magnitude 
are involved, Currency that sells abroad at 
50-percent discount is awfully sick and needs 
attention forthwith. 
Yours very truly, 
E. S. PILLSBURY. 


Veterans’ Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 18 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp addresses on the subject of 
veterans’ legislation, delivered by me over 
the radio on December 28, 1943, and 
January 3, 1944. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


DECEMBER 28, 1943 


We have passed legislation in the Senate 
giving our returning war veterans several 
hundred dollars upon their discharge from 
service—a monetary mustering-out payment 
is not sufficient. Certainly we should have 
profited from the chaos and confusion that 
was the aftermath of World War No. 1, when 
our veterans were passed from hand to hand, 
many of them going to premature graves un- 
able to determine until the last moment 
what their Government was providing for 
them. 

Finally. 12 years after the armistice, an 
organization was created for veterans’ re- 
lief—the Veterans’ Administration—and this 
confusion was avoided; but at great costs, 
costs that may be reckoned in bonus marches 
and breadlines, in stark death and priva- 
tion, 

The problems of World War No. 1 were 
minor compared to the problems that we 
face in the post-war years of this decade. 
We have 10,000,000 men whose lives are pawn 
in this greatest of world holocausts. We have 
a million of them on the streets now, We 
can delay no longer in providing not only 
mustering-out payment but a long, far- 
sighted program to fit these men again into 
the civilian life from which they were wrest- 
ed and thrust into the flame, blood, depriva- 
tion, and death of war. They are not the 
lads we sent forth from our homes a few 
short months ago. They are men who have 
seen their buddies fall and writhe in death 
around them. They are fighters who have 
been stained with their own and their bud- 
dies’ blood. They are soldiers, some of whom 
have come back physically mutilated. Thou- 
sands of others have come back with their 
spirits shattered, their self-confidence shak- 
en, their minds seared with memories they 
will never forget. We cannot hand these 
boys a pocketful of money, give them a pat 
on the shoulder and send them out on the 


streets, They need counsel and advice, They 
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need constant overseeing and assistance un-. 


til they have refitted themselves into normal 
everyday life and are ready again to face the 
normal everyday problems of life. 

This is not a question for us to consider 
after the armistice. It is a problem for us 
to consider now—not en masse but as indi- 
vidual, personal cases. We cannot do this 
by legislation. It is a job for administra- 
tion. It is a job for a centralized, coordi- 
nated administration. There must not be 
any buckpassing in dealing with our veteran. 
His problem is an individual problem to be 
handled by an individual. 

I have proposed before the Congress of the 
United States that such steps be taken, and 
taken immediately. The Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, recognized by all authorities on vet- 
erans’ rehabilitation as an efficient organiza- 
tion which has done its job in the past com- 
petently and well, is now in existence. It 
has been in existence since 1930. In that 
time it has handled hundreds of thousands 
of cases, millions of veterans’ problems, and 
hundreds of millions of dollars. Given fur- 
ther authority to meet these new problems, 
the funds for an expanded personnel, and 
the administrative set-up to handle this in- 
creased number of men and their involved 
problems, and we and the veterans can rest 
assured that the problem will be handled 
well and expeditiously. Then is the time 
for legislation. If additional laws, if addi- 
tional appropriations, if additional facilities 
are needed, Congress can create them on the 
‘advice of the Veterans’ Administration, qual- 
ified to recommend them. 

Already set up are numerous State and 
Federal organizations which can assist in 
the solution of one of the greatest problems 
of this war, the reemployment and reestab- 
lishment of our returning soldiers and sail- 
ors as civilian workers. 

There is much to tell you of the problems 
of the veteran, but I am not going to attempt 
to tell it to you secondhand. Here in the 
studio beside me is Sgt. Buck Hendricks, 21- 
year-old commando who lost his shattered 
leg after a land mine exploded in Tunisia 
nearly a year ago. Sergeant Hendricks has 
been in hospitals in Africa, at sea, and pres- 
ently here in Washington. He has talked 
with thousands of boys intimately and knows 
his problem and theirs. Sergeant Hen- 
dricks, what is the veteran’s problem? 

Sergeant HENDRICKS. We are facing more 
than a problem, Senator WILEY. We are fac- 
ing a whole new life; and I might say, our 
chief concern is not only what is going to be 
done for us, but when it is going to be done. 
We know there is much discussion, but we 
have seen little action. So far, all we have 
heard is about mustering-out payments. I 
can tell you, Senator WILEY, that they will not 
go any way at all toward helping us. If any- 
thing, most of the fellows will spend it in a 
day or two and be worse off than when they 
started, unless the money is handed to them 
for a specific purpose. If they know they 
have a job to go back to, or if they know they 
are going to school, or if they know they are 
going home, and it is all planned out before 
they are discharged, that is what will happen. 
If not, I believe most of them will jam into 
the cities closest to their place of discharge, 
spend their money, and then not know what 
to do next. 

Why can't arrangements be made to talk to 
us during the most critical period of our lives, 
while we are lying in a hospital, when we are 
worried and have nothing to do but worry 
about what we are going to do? If we knew 
our individual problem was the concern of an- 
other man, also as an individual, whom we 
knew by name and who would have available 
to him all the records concerning us, our 
minds would be greatly relieved. He could 
advise us and tell us what we might expect 
ahead of us. He would have all our records, 
preservice and service, at hand, and after 


consulting with us he could decide what best 
future lay ahead for us. 

While we are lying around camp, or while 
we are lying in bed in a hospital, we could be 
studying and refitting ourselves for civilian 
life. When we went into the Army, we had 
schools and classes because they wanted to 
teach us things of value in our Army life. 
But they don't seem to care much about how 
we go back into civilian life. 

Senator Witey. What you fellows want, 
son, is a chance? 

Sergeant HenDRICKS. Yes, sir. In one way 
or another. They want to be preparing for 
their job in civilian life, whether it is school 
or a job, If it is a job, they would like to 
know what,kind of a job and what they can 
do to best prepare themselves for it. Hon- 
estly, Senator, if we just had some individual 
interested in us, who knew what our problem 
was and was working on it, it would be the 
greatest relief in the world to us, and I know 
it would be to the other fellows after the 
war. 

Senator WILEY. Thank you, Sergeant Hen- 
dricks. That was Sergeant Hendricks, who 
lost a leg in Tunisia. You have heard his 
story and the story of other lads in his own 
words.. His desires are simple ones; his 
requests are easy to satisfy. Certainly we 
must keep faith. Again I repeat, the re- 
habilitation of veterans is an administrative 
problem, Sergeant Hendricks has told you 
how he feels and how his buddies feel. Upon 
discharge the Veterans’ Administration will 
know the veteran's history, past and present. 
Furthermore, they will know it from weekly 
medical check-ups in the future. A field 


representative discussing his problem with 


him will know to what position in life he is 
best suited. Our veteran will know. where 
he is going, what he is going to do before he 
is handed two or three hundred dollars and 
a discharge. 

Squabbling on veterans’ legislation must 
stop. This is the paramount question of 
the moment. Congress, I am certain, will 
devote its full attention to it, and we can 
expect in the immediate future that our re- 
turning boys can look forward to our guid- 
ance and counsel through specialized men 
assigned to that duty and the job of getting 
him a job. Good night. 


JANUARY 3, 1944 


In speaking to my radio audience tonight 
on my bill, S. 1566, I wish to preface my 
remarks by saying that our first and primary 
job is to win the war. We should do nothing 
that would in any way operate to take from 
that job the effort and the energy required 
for it. 

However, evem in the midst of war, it is 
well for us to have foresight and lay the plans 
that will result in the greatest good for the 
Republic, and especially for our boys who are 
in the armed services. Adequately handling 
the problems of rehabilitating those of our 
veterans who need rehabilitation is indeed a 
primary problem. 

I believe there is a great deal of meat in 
the statement I recently received from the 
commander of a veterans’ post in my own 
home State. I quote: “Senator WILEY, the 
veteran who serves outside the continental 
limits of the United States is a very special 
problem. Sick or seemingly well, wounded 
or not, he is in most cases a thoroughly con- 
fused person on his arrival back home. It 
is altogether reasonable to see that such men 
have a readjustment period. God knows they 
deserve it.” 

We shall have probably 10,000,000 men in 
the active service of this country when the 
war with Germany ceases, and, besides this 
number, probably 2,000,000 more who have 
been in the service needing rehabilitation, 
We can probably figure on 2,000,000 remain- 
ing in the services for some time after peace 
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comes. You and I know that probably one- 
third of the men in active service never had 
a job or vocation. They were boys taken 
from the high schools, colleges, and homes 
of America. Not having left a job when they 
entered the service, there will be no specific 
job open for them when they return. This 
presents the problem of siphoning back into 
civilian life 3,000,000 men who had no jobs. 

There will probably be another 3,000,000 
men, or more, who had jobs, who, if they are 
physically and mentally fit, will find those 
jobs waiting for them. But in this category 
we have to remember that there will be a 
large number who will not want to go back to 
the old job. They will have acquired train- 
ing, knowledge, and skills which will make 
them desire other activities than those in 
which they were engaged before they entered 
the services. 

Then there is a third class, composed of 
the men who are physically injured and the 
men who, as this veteran of the First World 
War said, “are confused,” mentally upset, due 
to the hell of war. 

We have taken all these boys out of the 
peace of America and put them into the 
military service of the Nation, where they 
have been scarred and seared by the experi- 
ences of war. We cannot, if we do our duty, 
simply pay these boys when they come back 
asum of money called mustering-out pay and 
say that our obligation is performed. 

I have this situation in mind: A lad who 
has been seriously injured. He is in the hos- 
pital and will possibly remain there 5 or 6 
months. When he comes out he will be 
crippled for life. What are we doing about 
thatchap? Are we saying that we can square 
that obligation by simply having the doctors 
and nurses look after him in the hospital and 
then pay him a lump sum or a pension when 
he is discharged? This man has a mind. 
While he is in the hospital he can be guided 
and directed; he can be enthused with the 
thought that life still can be a thing of ad- 
venture. Edison was deaf, and he was so 
“dumb” the school teacher said he would 
never amount to anything. Steinmetz, the 
great American scientist, was humpbacked, 
and yet we are toid that he ranked second 
only to Edison. 

Now, while this boy is in the hospital the 
Government should begin then and there to 
create in him a desire to accomplish. He 
should have educational facilities in the 
hospital and afterward. Many a man who 
has lost a limb has gone into the profes- 
sions or some other mental work and become 
a very useful and worth-while citizen. Our 
boys want jobs, and the boys who are physi- 
cally handicapped want to know that they 
can stand on their own feet again, figur- 
atively speaking, and become useful citizens 
of the Republic. Brains are what count, and 
these boys, with their vast experience, if 
given a break, wil! use those brains and that 
experience in the interest of the Republic. 
But if we fail them, if we permit them sim- 
ply to be regarded as wounded animals, then 
we indeed miss the mark and miss the oppor- 
tunity that is ours. 

My bill contemplates that the over-all au- 
thority for looking after the veterans shall 
be the Veterans’ Administration. This Gov- 
ernment agency, with its background of con- 
structive work, with its lessons learned in the 
school of experience, is in a position to give 
of its vast knowledge in handling this prob- 
lem. This agency should be authorized, of 
course, to make use of other agencies of State 
and the Nation. All qualified agencies will 
be needed. But when we think of these vet- 
erans we think, first, of meh who will escape 
physical and mental injury and who may re- 
turn at once to civilian life; and, second, of 
those who may not be injured physically but 
who will be scarred mentally and who will 
need spiritual rehabilitation. 

This, I say, is the job of the Government 
that called them into service. It requires 
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the utilization of the best minds in the Na- 
tion during that period when the boys come 
back into this country and before they are 
discharged. No boy should be discharged who 
is in need of physical or mental, or both 
types of rehabilitation. We took millions of 
these men who were getting ready for col- 
lege. That avenue, of course, is open to those 
who want it when they come back. But we 
should get the machinery into operation. 

I have said that the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration will utilize the services of many agen- 
cies. I mean that, including the Army and 
the Navy; for as these boys come back, the 
company commander should see to it that 
every boy fills out a personal information 
blank. Every boy should be examined, and 
if, as I have stated, he is physically and men- 
tally fit, and has a job, he can be 
quickly. But if he falls into the other classi- 
fications, the Government should see that 
adequate guidance and direction are given, 
as well as adequate assistance. I repeat, 
mustering-out payments, except in the case 
of men physically and mentally fit and having 
a job, will not constitute adequacy. 

That is why I introduced my bill, S. 1566, 
into the Senate, because I believe that no 
other agency or agencies are qualified indi- 
vidually except the Veterans’ Administration 
to have the over-all authority. As I said 
before, the job will be so large, so tremen- 
dously challenging, that the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration will utilize and should be em- 
powered to utilize every other constructive 
agency to do the job. 


The Fighter’s Right to Vote 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
a Bi Times of Tuesday, January 

8, 1944: 


THE FIGHTER’S RIGHT TO VOTE 


The soldier vote is the sort of ghost that 
will not down. The issue is still very much 
alive a month and a half after the Senate 
dropped the Green-Lucas bill, which would 
haye provided Federal supervision of the 
balloting, and adopted a substitute measure 
handing all the responsibility back to the 
States. Indeed, Senator Lucas has testified 
that he believes the original bill could now 
pass the Senate. Meanwhile the House Elec- 
tions Committee has reported the substitute 
Eastland-McKellar-McClellan proposal by a 
vote of 7 to 5. There will be a minority 
report, backed by Chairman EUGENE WORLEY, 
of Texas, and a fight will be made on the floor 
for something more than a meaningless ges- 
ture in favor of the service franchise. 

Army and Navy officials have stated that 
it will be difficult, if not impossible, to ad- 
minister 48 State election laws among sol- 
diers and sailors scattered all over the globe. 
Senator Green, querying 48 Governors on 
their „ had 41 replies. Fourteen States 
have called or held legislative sessions to re- 
vise their abseritee-voting laws. Eight are 
satisfied with the laws they now have. Seven- 
teen are waiting for Congress to act. Two 
contemplate no action. These prospects can 
hardly be called brilliant. 

The proposed compromise bill would require 
the Army and Navy to distribute uniform 


ballots, which would be filled out under 
proper safeguards by the men and women 
in the armed services, the Red Cross, and the 
merchant marine. These would be delivered 
by free air mail to the appropriate State offi- 
cials, and the counting would presumably 
be done in the voter's home district. Charges 
of violations of the election laws would be 
dealt with by the State courts. 

It is difficult to see how such a proposal 
as this can be ed as an infringement 
of States’ rights. Anything less, certainly, 
would be an infringement of the rights of 
the men and women who have left their 
homes and are risking their lives for all the 
States and all the people. 


Problems of the Dairy and Poultry 
Industry 


~ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAY LeFEVRE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ond, I include a letter received from Mr. 
John Williams, a farmer in my district, 
living at Old Chatham, Columbia Coun- 
ty, N. X. 

Mr. Williams is one of our best farmers, 
keeps exceptionally good records on his 
costs, and I feel that his letter relates, in 
a very clear way, the serious condition we 
find existing on the dairy and poultry 
farms here in the East. 

The letter follows: 


Goop Horn Farm, 
Old Chatham, N. Y., January 14, 1944. 
Hon. Jay LeFevre, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Jay: I was very gratified the other 
day to receive a copy of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, from your office, carrying your very 
excellent speech of December 14 on the sub- 
sidy question. I also gathered, from th~ brief 
discussion that we had on the matter at New 
Paltz, that we are in agreement on the ques- 
tion of incentive subsidy versus consumer 
subsidies. As you may read in the press 
daily, if you take the trouble, certain aspects 
of the farm situation are chaotic. The 
present run on the hog market is perhaps 
normal in view of surplus hog population and 
the threat of lower prices. It really is the 
old law of supply-demand operating regard- 
less of Government edict. However, should 
this rush to market continue, and should 
the hog prices remain relatively unfavorable 
(it is now lower than any month since March 
1942) it is very possible that within the year 
we shall be suffering from an acute shortage 
of pork products. I doubt very much, by this 
time, if the average raiser of hogs has any 
confidence in a price structure that may be 
promised by the Government. The so-called 
floor on certain picked weights has not 
worked out with any marked degree of fair- 
ness to producers. Action to maintain con- 
fidence in a fair price structure would seem 
urgently called for in the immediate future. 

As far as the beef market is concerned price 
ceilings have been deliberately set at a figure 
which precludes the production of good heef 
by most producers, and if you will look into 
the refrigerator rooms of any of the large 
packing companies and see the amount of 
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scrubby beef that is hanging there and which 
is being sold to the consumer at pretty high 
retail prices, you can get some idea how 
badly we are doing, and how badly the con- 
sumer is being treated, Somebody in Wash- 
ington remarked, last year, that in wartime 
we could not permit ourselves the luxury of 
producing choice and prime beef. I doubt 
very much if we can afford to have the aver- 
age beef animal killed two or three hundred 
pounds under efficient weight. The potential 
beef loss is staggering, yet there is no other 
course open so long as the price ratio be- 
tween the ceiling on beef and the cost of 
producing, as measured by labor and feed, 
are so badly out of just relationship. It is 
common gossip among beef men that they are 
being punished because in 1933 they refused 
to go along with triple A and slaughter all 
of their beef calves. This is a vicious thought, 
but the results of beef ceilings certainly do 
not allay suspicion. The only price control 
that has saved the beef situation at all is 
the artificially low price on corn, which has 
raised hob with the dairy and poultry in- 
dustry. 

Perhaps today the two farm enterprises, 
which. are suffering the most are dairying and 
poultry. They represent, of course, the larger 
farm endeavor of the majority of our East- 
ern States, and provide the perishable prod- 
ucts that are most in demand in our eastern 
centers of population. According to the con- 
servative figures of a bulletin from the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, the over-all cost of 
dairy farming, as represented by feed prices, 
cow prices, and farm wages, have increased 
in aggregate more than 40 percent since De- 
cember 1941. Since then the price received 
on milk has increased less than 10 percent. 
The figures I mention are for the State of 
Connecticut, which is faced perhaps with the 
most serious problem. The poultry industry, 
as you are well aware of, from many indig- 
nant outbursts on the part of your constit- 
uents is, at the present moment, suffering 
from even worse price disorders. For the past 
few weeks the egg market can only be charac- 
terized as tragically chaotic. Where the 
blame rests I do not know, but I have no 
doubt as to the result. If not corrected 
immediately, there will result very heavy can- 
celations on orders for new chicks. The re- 
sult will be an abnormal shortage in the 
number of pullets going into production in 
the late fall months of 1944 and a serious 
shortage of both eggs and poultry. 

If you will study the dairy and poultry in- 
dustry, there are two factors which are caus- 
ing most of the trouble. There are, of course, 
innumerable controls affecting both of these, 
The most serious dislocation is probably the 
cost of labor. Farm labor costs are inextri- 
cably joined to factory wages and it is only 
fair that they should be. There is no sound 
reason why a man or woman working on a 
farm should receive a disproportionately 
lower income for the work than a man or 
woman working in a war plant. My own ex- 
perience is that the average farm wage in 
the area in which I live has increased about 
75 percent since 1941. As pointed out above, 
the price of milk has increased less than 10 
percent. Egg prices today, according to the 
commodity figures of the New York Times, 
are more than 25 percent under where they 
were a year ago. This relationship unques- 
tionably is in a large part responsible for the 
continual decline in milk production in the 
New York milk shed, which in November was 
15 percent under the same months in 1942. 
In fact, I believe the New York milk pool for 
November was the lowest on record. To the 
best of my knowledge this decline has not 
been checked as yet. As mentioned above, if 
the poultry situation is not corrected, there 
is every reason to believe that a similar dras- 
tic decline in the production of eggs and 
poultry will make its appearance. 
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As to the feed situation: I enumerate the 
cost of certain feeds for November 1942, No- 
vember 1943, and January 1944. They still 
show an unchecked rise in cost to the farmer, 
with absolutely no just compensating rise in 
return for his produce. I include no cost for 
corn, as it has not been obtainable in the 
East for many months, and still isn't. 


Novem- Novem- | January 
ber 1942, | ber 1943, 1944, 
per ton per ton | per ton 
5 $46 $63 $65 
T DE AA 60 62 
Soybean meal. 48 64) * 64 
Linseed menl. 42 58 58 
Laying mash.. 57 73 74 
18 percent dairy. 50 63 65 


The above increases are substantial and 
possibly represent top figures, as the admin- 
istration belatedly placed ceilings on oats 
and barley at the highest price in 23 years. 
The increase in soybean meal and linseed 
meal was made by the Government itself, 
acting through the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, which is the trust or monopoly 
handling those two commodities. The in- 
crease in oats and barley was brought about 
by farmers outside of the Corn Belt being 
“forced to compete against each other for 
short supplies of these two commodities, as 
it was impossible to purchase any corn at 
the then ceiling price. Throughout these 
months nothing was done and no efforts 
were made to adjust the ceilings on farm 
produce in relation to increasing costs. 

It is my emphatic belief that a fair price 
to farmers does not mean inflation, and I 
consider it grossly unfair that the farmers 
should be asked to carry the main burden 
of such deflationary efforts as are being made. 
If you will examine the index numbers in 
the latest farm economic bulletin of the de- 
partment of economics at the State College 
of Agriculture, you can get a rather accu- 
rate picture of these various factors affecting 
the farmer. In the year 1918 earnings of 
factory workers stood at 164; in September 
1948 they stood at 382. The cost of living in 
1918 stood at 153, and in September 1943 the 
increase had been held to 175. Certainly an 
extraordinarily good job, but a job extremely 
favorable to organized labor, Farm prices, 
particularly the New York farms, stood at 
186 in 1918 and were still at 186 in Septem- 
ber 1948. Prices of articles the farmers buy 
stood at 173 in 1918 and 165 in September 
1943. These figures show conclusively that 
we have been able to increase wages in this 
country because our increase in production 
has held down living costs. To repeat, this 
must be looked upon as a truly successful 
economic effort. The trouble with price con- 
trols on farm produce would seem to be that 
no fair consideration was given to the close 
relationship between farm-wage costs and 
factory-wage costs and that rigid ceilings 
were imposed on the cost of produce to the 
consumer without like ceilings being imposed 
on certain commodities which are essential 
to the production of such consumer items, 
milk, eggs, poultry, etc. If we care to gam- 
ble on the possibility of an early peace, we 
probably will struggle through satisfactorily; 
but should the conflict be long continued, I 
fear that a drastic decrease in farm produc- 
tion of farm commodities may set in, with 
a resultant unfair and unnecessary pinch on 
the consumer. It certainly should be noted 
that the consumer paid less of his income for 
food in 1943 than any year on record. The 
latest figures I have seen on the amount of 
income paid by organized labor for food de- 
clined from 35 percent in 1918 to something 
like 20 percent in 1943. If farm prices are 
at such an artificially low relationship in the 
present period, I have the gravest fears as 


to where they may go in the deflationary 
period that is certain at some time to follow 
the close of hostilities. It must always be 
borne in mind that our great depressions 
have first started with a collapse in the price 
of farm commodities. That such depressions 
can be caused by low prices for farm com- 
modities is extremely reasonable if one con- 
siders the overwhelming proportion of land 
in this Nation that is given over to farming 
enterprises. 

In light of the above there should be no 
question as to the necessity for consumer 
subsidies (with the unfortunate exception 
of the fixed-income group). The factory 
worker does not need cheaper food as he al- 
ready is receiving the cheapest food on record. 
I view with the gravest apprehension the 
further removal of the cost of farm produce 
from the tried realm of economics into the 
realm of politics. Historically it has been 
disastrous to every nation in history that 
has ever followed such a course. Although I 
personally do not feel that consumer sub- 
sidies are inflationary, I do not propose to 
debate that issue here as I believe that in- 
flationary or not the facts prove that con- 
sumer subsidies are not needed at the present 
time. What is vitally needed is an over- 
hauling of the price structure (in so long as it 
is necessary to operate under price controls 
and there seems no doubt that for the dura- 
tion they are necessary). It would seem 
essential that the prices for certain farm 
commodities be brought in just relationship. 
If this is not done we, and the world, might 
not, but we probably will, suffer from arti- 
ficially reduced farm production. It would 
not seem that the remedies, except for po- 
litical reasons, should be too hard to attain. 

I hope the above may be of some assist- 
ance to you in judging farm problems as they 
may arise in Congress. I told you that I 
would write this letter 2 months ago, but it 
is probably wise that I have waited as cer- 
tain current conditions have increasingly 
aggravated the over-all picture. Don't be 
afraid to be called a member of the farm 
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bloc if there is such a thing. Do what you 
can, and I assure that your constituents will 
continue to appreciate your work as they 
have in the past. The comment is very fa- 
vorable in this county. 

With the best of luck to you. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JOHN. 

P. S.—There is a good possibility of my 
being able to make Washington within the 
next 2 or 3 weeks. Will let you know just as 
far in advance as possible. 

P. P. S.— Since dictating the above I have 
seen the Department of Agriculture figures 
showing that the number of sheep and lambs 
on feed is the smallest in 4 years, and that 
the number of cattle on feed is down 16 per- 
cent from last year. Add your milk decline 
to this, consider a like result in hogs, poul- 
try, and eggs, brace yourself for the clamor 
for food, and look for a good Kansas tornado 
shelter. You can’t fool all of the farmers all 
of the time. They have been matching their 
wits against supply and demand far too long. 


North Dakota the Bread Basket of the 
World 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to present to this body and to the coun- 
try in general the production record of 
the farmers of North Dakota for the sea- 
pon of 1943, as set forth in the following 

able: 


North Dakota 


Production. 


Commodity 


Crops; 
14 — 


P 
Lambs saved 
Cattle and calves on farms Jan. 


Production on farms: Dozen Dozen 
RR UR iat EN EREE 51, 750, 000 27, 916, 000 N — er 
Pounds Pounds 
Weeds at c azacie 2, 226, 000, 000 | 1, 984, 000, 000 air d SANG S p 


1 Jan. 1, 1944 (forecast made by livestock goal committee). 


All crops except turkeys were in- 
creased, ranging from an increase of 12 
percent in the case of milk to an increase 
of 587 percent in the case of flaxseed, 


The falling off in turkeys can þe ac- 
counted for largely by reason of two fac- 
tors: The limited supply of hatching eggs 
available and the wet season. The ab- 
sence of grasshoppers that swarmed over 
the country when the Dust Bowl was at 


its worst probably had something to do 
with it. 3 

In the case of wheat, and North Dakota 
has practically no winter or soft wheat, 
we find a production of over 154,000,000 
bushels or 25 percent of the wheat con- 
sumed annually in the United States, and 
since this was hard wheat North Dakota 
gets credit for producing in 1943, 50 per- 
cent of the hard wheat grown jn the 
United States, 
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In the case of flaxseed North Dakota 
produced in 1943 over 15,000,000 bushels, 
or 35 percent of all flaxseed raised in the 
United States. 

Pigs saved increased in 1 year by more 
than a million. Milk increased only 12 
percent for the reason that farmers were 
so busy raising grain and other foods that 
they didn’t have time to devote to dairy- 
ing. When crops fail, however, milk in- 
creases; North Dakota does not make a 
business of dairying and turns to it only 
when forced by circumstances to do so. 

In the case of potatoes the crop in- 
creased in 1 year more than 8,000,000 
bushels, the total crop being over 22,000,- 
000 bushels. The total potato crop in 
the United States was 464,656,000. This 
tremendous increase in North Dakota 
tells the story of the energy and determi- 
nation of the farmers to produce food. 

There are other startling facts in these 
figures. The average yield of wheat from 
1937 to 1941 was 88,500,000 bushels. 
This year there was an increase of 65,- 
719,000 bushels, and this increase was 
produced on less acreage than the aver- 
age acreage for the same period. The 
drop in acreage for 1943 was 240,000 
acres. This spéaks volumes for the 
method of farming that has been de- 
veloped under the direction of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. No one can 
visit North Dakota without being aware 
that all fields are farmed the same way— 
mostly strip farming—and that the re- 
sults seem identical in every section of 
the State. While one strip is devoted to 
wheat, the next strip is being carefully 
tilled for the next year. By this method 
on the summer-tilled idle land the weeds 
are destroyed and the moisture con- 
served. The old method of raising, and 
being penalized for, foul seed has been 
replaced. The crops are clean and the 
farmers are not paying freight on 
millions of tons of weed seed to be given 
away at the terminals. 

Speaking for the Department of Agri- 
culture regarding the production of food 
in North Dakota, G. F. Geissler, director, 
western division, Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Agency, says: 

The figures in the attached table on the 
production accomplishments of North Da- 
kota’s farm people tell in terse fashion the 
vigor and earnestness with which they are 
carrying out their important war roles.. It 
is a story of great accomplishment in our 
war effort and a heavy contribution to the 
national food-production record for 1948. 

Certainly, it summarizes a story in which 
North Dakota can take great pride. I know 
that you realize that this summary tells only 
the results, while the dramatic part of the 
story is the courage and resourcefulness of 
your farm folks in overcoming obstacles 
which many regarded as insurmountable. 
Against the year’s production obstacles, it is 
an amazing accomplishment and a tribute to 
the patriotism and stamina of North Dakota's 
farm people. 

You will note by the table that shifts in 
normal production patterns were made by 
your farmers to meet war needs, with flaxseed 
production an outstanding example. 

Another story which this table tells is one 
of dividends being returned from the invest- 
ment in recent years in our most important 
resource—our soil fertility. Higher yields are 
being obtained on many farms as a result of 
improved farming practices and soil conserv- 
ing practices which farmers have adopted and 
utilized through the agricultural conserva- 
tion program. Congress built a bank of soil 


fertility which is paying important dividends 
today by encouraging farmers through pay- 
ments to maintain and improve the fertility 
of their soil. A 

All agencies of the Department of Agricul- 
ture cooperated in presenting to farmers the 
general picture of the Nation’s huge 1943 food 
requirements. Farmer-elected committee- 
men of the A. A. A. contacted all farmers per- 
sonally to assist them in making plans for 
their farms that would result in maximum 
contributions to the war effort. They also ad- 
vised them regarding production aids such as 
price supports, machinery rationing, labor, 
transportation, etc. A similar procedure will 
be followed in presenting 1944 food needs to 
farmers. 

Since our committeemen will again be 
working with food production throughout 
1944 and will be administering numerous pro- 
grams to aid production, it will be a privilege 
for me to report to you from time to time 
regarding the progress of the production ef- 
fort. If, at any time, you wish to call upon 
this office for information, it will be a pleasure 
to serve you. 


Mr. Speaker, this phenomenal produc- 
tion was accomplished in face of the 
greatest shortage of labor in the history 
of the State. With 100,000 of her sons 
and daughters serving in the armed 
forces and in war-production plants, yet 
the work was done and the crops saved. 
There was a united will to produce food 
and the normal manpower was supplied 
short-handed farmers working day and 
night, by women, by children too young 
for the task, by businessmen, professional 
men and women closing their offices and 
driving to the nearest fields, by commer- 
cial and other civic clubs forming work 
battalions, by the United States Army 
sending troops into the harvest fields. In 
no class were the people of North Da- 
kota too proud to go into the fields as 
common laborers and save this bountiful 
crop which nature had permitted. 

Personally, I saw a boy of 10 operating 
a combine with no other help. This boy 
was harvesting, threshing, and delivering 
the grain to grain tanks, keeping this 
complicated machine in order and oiled. 

That in short tells the story of the de- 
termination of the people of North Da- 
kota to win this war. That same spirit 
exists on the fighting fronts. The story 
of the One Hundred and Sixty-fourth 
Infantry in the South Pacific in bravery, 
heroism, and sacrifice has no equal in 
this or any other war. 

Each and every other State is making 
a similar contribution, and with this 
united spirit I say to you now, that 
nazi-ism and fascism are doomed. The 
attempt of a few leaders on this earth to 
crush free people by murder, rape, slav- 
ery, and wholesale slaughter will come to 
a final reckoning and those whom they 
have attempted to crush will preside over 
the tribunals that will condemn them. 


The Service Vote 
REMARKS 


; or 
HON. JOHN LESINSKI 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks, and include a letter I received 
from the Honorable Edward J. Jefiries, 
Jr., mayor of the city of Detroit, urging 
the passage of a uniform system by the 
Congress to enable the members of our 
armed forces to vote in the election this 
year. 

The SPEAKER. Is there an objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LESINSKI. As a member of the 
Committee on Election of President, 
Vice President, and Representatives in 
Congress, I indeed regret that a majority 
of that committee saw fit to report a bill 
pertaining to the service vote, which in 
reality is but a gesture, and although 
approximately one-fifth of the voters of 
this country are now in the armed forces, 
if the bill, as reported, is enacted into 
law, it cannot possibly accomplish the 
desired results, and the men and women 
in our armed forces—despite all you hear 
to the contrary—will not be able to cast 
their votes in the election this year. 

Under the power of the Constitution, 
Congress declared war on our enemies 
and also enacted other legislation which 
has placed our men and women in our 
armed forces in every theater of this 
giobal war, and in my opinion, Congress 
has the same authority to provide legis- 
lation of a national character that will 
enable the Army and Nayy in a simplified 
and uniform law to take the ballots to 
the members of our armed forces where- 
ever dispersed and return them to the 
respective States. It is quite apparent 
that 48 States cannot do the job because 
ir the last national election out of ap- 
proximately 4,000,000 men and women in 
our armed forces, only 28,000 ballots 
were cast. 4 

I sincerely trust that the membership 
of this House will substitute the Worley 
bill (H. R. 3982) for the Senate bill, as 
amended and reported out by a ma- 
jority of the Committee on Election of 
President, Vice President, and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. The provisions 
of the Worley bill will make certain that 
the men and women in our armed forces 
will be given the privilege of casting their 
votes for national officials in the election 
this year. 

I am indeed pleased that the common 
council of the city of Detroit has formally 
memorialized Congress to this effect and 
are erecting booths throughout the city 
to facilitate the signing of petitions to 
the Congress, urging the passage of satis- 
factory legislation that will enable the 
men and women of our armed forces to 
cast their vote for national officers in 
the next election. 

Under the permission just granted by 
the House to revise and extend my re- 
marks, I will insert herewith a communi- 
eation from His Honor, Edward J. Jef- 
fries, Jr., mayor of the city of Detroit. 


The Honorable JOHN LESINSKI, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SR: In my opinion every opportunity 
should be extended to our soldiers to yote in 
the elections this year. 

It has been made plain in Congress, in the 
public press, and on the radio that there is 
no objection to soldiers voting. 
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However, no feasible method for soldiers 
to vote has been proposed except that out- 
lined in the original Green-Lucas-Worley 
bill, without the crippling amendment added 
by the Senate. 

The fundamental arrangement should be 
for a simplified uniform ballot, distributed 
by the Federal authorities, with the custom- 
ary local authorities counting and tabulat- 
ing the votes of their respective soldier 
voters. j 

The Common Council of the City of Detroit 
has formally memorialized Congress to this 
effect and, on petition from citizens, has or- 
dered booths erected in Grand Circus Park 
and elsewhere to facilitate signing of peti- 
tions to Congress urging the passage of such 
legislation. 

Respectfully yours, 
EDWARD J. JEFFRIES, Jr., 
Mayor. 


Amendment of Selective Service Act 


REMARKS 


oF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. PHILBIN, Mr. Speaker, so great 
has become the shortage of pulpwood 
and other materials used in the manu- 
facture of paper products, that unless 
immediate relief is extended to this in- 
dustry, our war effort will be gravely 
impaired. Because of manpower short- 
ages, pulpwood production has recently 
reached a new low requiring the curtail- 
ment of most plants engaged in making 
newspaper print and other paper prod- 
ucts which are vitally needed to carry 
on many other industries. This short- 
age threatens to strike a blow at our 
free American press by cutting down 
newspapers to the danger point. It will 
also disable in marked degree industries 
engaged in the packaging and wrapping 
of war goods, including food, munitions, 
supplies, equipment, and other essential 
military accessories, 

While only some of the mills have been 
forced to close down completely up to 
this time, most of them are operating at 
a greatly reduced scale. With further 
curtailments in immediate prospect, I 
am most apprehensive that unless these 
conditions are relieved at once, very seri- 
ous consequences will ensue. The condi- 
tions this bill seeks to remedy are Na- 
tion-wide and are not confined to any 
one section of the country. Several of 
the large pulpwood mills in the North- 
west are already closed, while others in 
the eastern part of the country are on 
the verge of closing. 

Many lines of so-called household pa- 
per have been affected and with supplies 
running short in retail stores, the public 
is bound soon to feel the impact of this 
situation. I earnestly hope that Con- 
gress will speedily enact this legislation 
and that the War Manpower Commis- 
sion and the Selective Service System 
will promptly issue appropriate regula- 
tions sending badly needed labor to the 
stricken areas of the country. 

Our newspapers, magazines, and other 
publications have been cut down approx- 


imately 25 percent and I am fearful that 
our free American press will be put in 
jeopardy if further curtailments are 
found necessary. 

The bill reads as follows: 


A bill to amend the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, as amended, to defer 
registrants engaged in timber or pulpwood 
logging operations 
Be it enacted, etc., That section (k) of the 

Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, 

as amended, is hereby amended to read as 

follows: 

“Sec. (k) Every registrant found by a sé- 
lective service local board, subject to appeal 
in accordance with section 10 (a) (2), to 
be necessary to and regularly engaged in an 
agricultural occupation or endeavor or in 
timber or pulpwood logging operations essen- 
tial to the war effort, shall be deferred from 
training and service in the land and naval 
forces so long as he remains so engaged and 
until such time as a satisfactory replacement 
can be obtained: Provided, That should any 
such person leave such occupation or en- 
deavor, except for induction into the land or 
naval forces under this act, his selective sery- 
ice local board, subject to appeal in accord- 
ance with section 10 (a) (2), shall reclassify 
such registrant in a class immediately avail- 
able for military service, unless prior to leav- 
ing such occupation or endeavor he requests 
such local beard to determine, and such local 
board, subject to appeal in accordance with 
section 10 (a) (2), determines, that it is in 
the best interest of the war effort for him to 
leave such occupation or endeavor for other 
work.” 


For Our Returning Heroes 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gress must give the matter of rehabilita- 
tion of our returning heroes deep study. 
Congress means to restore every return- 
ing veteran to usefulness and self-con- 
fidence. A soldier who is in need of 
Government aid or maintenance should 
not have to ask for it. Every man or 
woman who receives an honorable dis- 
charge from the services and who is dis- 
abled or unable to obtain employment 
should be considered fora pension. Our 
returning heroes should not have to wait 
for, or beg for, a pension. 

For those who have been injured or 
disabled, there should be adequate hos- 
pitalization until they are ready to ac- 
cept employment and to take the places 
in society they held before entering the 
service of their country. Our veterans 
should receive free treatment in Govern- 
ment hospitals until they have fully re- 
covered. If they are disabled and their 
condition is caused or aggravated by 
service, they are entitled to hospitaliza- 
tion. Their health must be insured so 
that they will be able to take over their 
old jobs that are waiting for them or any 
other jobs that they prefer. 

Those who left a university education 
to enter the service should have the right 
to continue their education after their 


discharge at the expense of the Govern- 
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ment for at least as long a period as they 
have served their country, or as long as 
their interests and the interests of the 
public are benefited thereby. 

Those who attended college or a uni- 
versity should have their tuition and inci- 
dental fees paid by the Government, and 
these allowances should also be made to 
married men who desire to continue their 
education. À 

Those who do not care for further col- 
lege education, and who need or request 
a vocational training should be given vo- 
cational training in the various voca- 
tional schools throughout the country at 
Government expense. Such vocational 
training should be designed for returning 
members of the services who have had 
no previous training or who desire to 
brush up on the training or skill they 
have in order to go back to their pre- 
war occupations on an equal footing with 
others. 

Returning veterans who lived on farms 
before they entered the service, and who 
wish to reestablish themselves on farms 
should be given Government assistance 
to purchase tracts of good land upon 
easy and reasonable terms so that they 
may become good and successful farm- 
ers and farm owners. . 

The Government and the. people 
should cooperate to make the load of 
the returning veteran easier as he re- 
establishes himself in civil life. The nec- 
essary machinery must be set in motion 
to help returning veterans into jobs. 
Veterans who are unable to get work 
immediately after discharge from the 
service should be entitled to unemploy- 
ment compensation until they do find 
employment. To afford work and jobs 
for returning veterans as well as for the 
civilian population, all war plants in this 
country should be changed over from war 
production to civilian consumer produc- 
tion just as soon as these plants are 
no longer needed in the war effort. 

To assure all returning veterans of 
adequate medical, surgical, and hospital 
care, the Government should enact a 
program of construction of veterans’ 
hospitals throughout the land to supple- 
ment the military hospitais already in 
existence. In my opinion the Army 
should discontinue its practice of asking 
returning veterans who are about to be 
discharged to sign a waiver of all claim 
against the Government for physical dis- 
ability due to military service. 


The Making of Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. FRANCIS MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 18 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address giy- 
en by Mr. Archibald MacLeish, Librarian 
x Congress, on the radio on December 
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This address was a part of the program 
of the Metropolitan Opera, and I feel 
sure that it will be of great interest to 
the Members of Congress and other 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


This is the day dedicated throughout the 
western world to peace. This is a day of war 
also—like another, It is not strange or in- 
appropriate that we should dedicate a day of 
war to peace. Nevertheless, the war that 
changes everything changes this day also. 
There is an irony in the talk of peace in time 
of war that edges the familiar words until 
they wound us. This is the day of peace, the 
words say. But to us they say, One day out 
of how many days? And of what peace? 

When we speak to each other of peace in 
the welter of blood and of agony in which 
the world now lives, of men dying day after 
day in unimaginable numbers and by every 
death—by mutilation with iron, by drowning 
at sea, by calculated torture, by cold, heat, 
hunger, disease, by every death by which 
men have died before and by many deaths 
unknown until this generation—when we use 
the words for peace to each other in this time 
of war, the irony answers us: What peace? 

Is it the old lethargic peace we mean, the 
peace of the twenties and thirties, the peace 
that lasts from one war till the next? Is 
the peace we mean the peace of those who 
say, “Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof“? Is the peace we mean the peace 
of those who used to tell us, “If we leave them 
alone, they'll leave us alone“; of those who 
used to tell us, “It takes two to make a 
war”; of those who used to say, “The At- 
lantic is 3,000 miles across and the Pacific 
is broader”; of those who used to sit back 
in the soft seats of the afternoon auto- 
mobiles and refuse to be bothered? Is it this 
peace, the fatuous peace, the irresponsible 
peace, the peace that has killed more men in 
the last 4 years than the war makers; is it 
this we mean when we talk about peace on 
this Christmas? 

Or is it another peace we mean? Is it the 
new peace the wise men are starting to talk 
about, now that the war will be won? Is it 
the new peace of the hard-headed men who 
know what the score is, who know all the 
answers; the new peace of those who are 
learning to say that God helps those who help 
themselves; that God's on the side of the 
heavy battalions? Is it the peace of those 
who tell us the best treaty of peace is the 
biggest Navy; of those who say, “If the oceans 
aren’t wide enough, widen the oceans”; of 
those who say, “Grab for the bases, hang onto 
the islands, buy up the airways, build a fence 
to the stratosphere, lock the gate, kick the 
foreigners out, and lock the gate after them"? 
Is it the hard-headed peace, the strong-arm 
peace, the loud-mouthed peace, the peace 
that is war in suspense, war without motion, 
the lasting peace that will last while the gun 
is aimed, while the Army is ready to march, 
while the bombers are ready? Is it this we 
mean by peace in the year of Tarawa, in the 
year of Salerno, in the year of the Russian 
dead and the dead on the deserts? Is the 
peace we mean the armed peace, the war 
without warfare, the peace that devours the 
peacemakers, bleeding them white, rotting 
their liberties, raising the stones themselves 
of the earth to hate them? Is it peace by 
the sword and to end by the sword we mean? 

We have heard the word both ways in the 
time we live in. We have heard the fatuous 
speech about peace being something that 
comes of itself if you hate war hard enough, 
something you get without effort or struggle 
by wanting it—the way the Dutch and Nor- 
wegians got it by wanting it. We have heard 
the realistic speech about peace being some- 
thing you get if you’re strong and you take 
it, something you get with a whip like a 
tiger's obedience—the way the Nazis have 


got it in Norway and Holland—the way the 
hard-headed men have always got it—and 
lost it—losing themselves and their nations. 

And which do we mean? Which will we 
say we mean to the young men living and 
dead who deserve to know what we mean? 
Shall we tell thém the peace we mean is the 
armed peace, the peace imposed at the point 
of a gun by an army of millions? Shall we 
tell them the peace we mean is the fat peace, 
the negligent peace, the slumbering peace 
of the automobiles on the Sunday afternoons 
in the croon of the radios—the peace that 
comes of itself without effort and goes with- 
out effort? 

Or is there a different peace we mean when 
the irony cuts at us? Is there a peace of 
which we can speak without shame to those 
who have died for peace, as we've told them, 
and those who have not yet died? Is therea 
peace that a man can speak of with honesty 
facing the millions living and those dead? 

It is there that the irony cuts at us most 
when we talk of peace on this Christmas. 
We know that the young who die will die be- 
cause we did not. make a peace before when 
the last war ended. We know that the young 
who die will die to buy us a second chance 
to make a peace. We know that when we 
talk of peace they remember this. The word 
has the taste of shame in our mouths when 
we speak it. 

It is right we should feel shame. We are 
a generation guilty of two wars within 20 
years, and the second we could have pre- 
vented with wisdom and courage. We are a 
generation which failed to make the peace we 
owed to the dead of one World War, who 
were our brothers; and we talk now of peace 
to the living and dead of another war, who 
are our sons. 

But nevertheless if we are a guilty gen- 
eration we are fortunate also. We have 
learned what our failure was while the 
chance of action remains to us. Time that 
does not often return to the things done and 
the things not done has returned for us. 
What we failed before to do from sickness of 
heart and from lethargy, letting the old men 
trick us with their tempters’ talk of a world 
reverting to normalcy—what we failed to do 
out of folly and falsehoods before, time has 
given us one more chance to do. 

And we know what must be done. We 
know that peace must be made. We know 
that peace is a thing to be made, not ac- 
cepted; a thing to be made, not reduced to 
a treaty on paper; a thing to be made as a 
city is made, as anything great and difficult 
is made, by labor, by labor in common, by 
labor in common of all whom it touches, by 
continuing labor, increasing labor, labor that 
does not end with a meeting or conference, 
labor that does not limit itself to a few men 
in a room at a table, labor of peoples, labor 
of nations. 

We have talked about making peace before 
but peace has never been made in the world’s 
history. Peace has been put upon paper. 
Peace has been faked with a great army and 
navy enforcing fear. But peace has never 
been made in human history as a positive 
thing, a created thing, a thing that the peo- 
ples create and in common to serve them, a 
Positive structure and fabric of common 
peace constructed by labor in common of 
science and learning for life’s sake and for 
hope in it. 

Our generation knows, as no generation 
before it has ever known, that peace must 
be made. Our generation knows that it will 
have its second chance to make a peace. If 
we mean when we talk of peace on this 
Christmas that peace will in truth be made 
when the war is won—that nothing this 
time will stop us from making peace—that 
neither lies nor deceptions nor tricks nor our 
own weariness will prevent us—if we mean 
this we can speak of peace to the living and 
dead without shame. If we d. not mean t 
if it is less than this we mean—if we mean 
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it with reservations, with caution, with care- 
fulness—then let us in common decency be 
quiet and not talk of peace. For nothing 
is true or honest in the talk of peace but 
our own purpose, And the choice is ours. 


Address by the Vice President at Meeting 
of Governors of Southern States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 18 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, last 
evening, January 17, 1944, a conference 
of southern Governors was held at the 
Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C., to con- 
sider the problem of discriminatory 
freight rates affecting the industrial de- 
velopment of the South and the West. 
On that occasion the Vice President of 
the United States delivered a very able 
address offering constructive advice on 
the subject, the development of the pro- 
ductive resources of the South and the 
West. I ask unanimous consent to have 
the address printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


After thir war we must make full use of all 
our productive resources. Such full use of 
resources on & national scale requires the 
fullest development of regional economies in 
the South, the Southwest, the Middle West, 
and the Far West. Every enlargement in the 
income of one region increases the markets 
for the goods and services produced by other 
regions. The Southern Governors’ Confer- 
ence has long devoted itself to promoting 
the industrialization of the South by both 
regional and national action. 

The South, like the West, has suffered from 
a lack of balance in its economy. Too great 
dependence upon cotton, lumbering, and 
mining has exposed the South to extreme 
fluctuations of income. The South’s failure 
to achieve a balanced economy explains 
many of its ills—restricted opportunities for 
southern business and industry, a loss of 
many young people to the North, low per 
capita incomes in comparison with the rest 
of the country, and lower standards of living. 

You are all acquainted with the causes of 
economic backwardness in the South. You 
can supply chapter and verse to illustrate 
each of the situations which has handicapped 
the South and kept it in a colonial status. 
Your products have been discriminated 
against by State trade barriers. Your manu- 
facturers have been excluded from markets 
by discriminatory differentials in transporta- 
tion costs. Industries have suffered from 
lack of capital, capital being withheld be- 
cause the expansion of southern enterprises 
would compete with other businesses in 
which the bankers were already interested. 
Where industrial developments have taken 
place there has often been absentee owner- 
ship that has operated southern plants in 
the interests of perpetuating control over 
national markets through Pittsburgh-plus 
price schemes and other monopoly devices. 
In short, the failure of the South to build a 
balanced regional economy can be told in 
terms of vested interests seeking to protect 
uneconomic profits through control of 
finance, control of productive capacity, mo- 
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nopolistic pricing of transportation services, 
and control of markets. 

If we are agreed as to the problem and 
its causes, what shall be the solution? We 
must continue to seek a solution in con- 
structive action that will eliminate the 
causes and not merely deal with symptoms, 
We must seek a national solution, not a 
narrowly regional one, for the highest stand- 
ard of living for the people of each region 
is to be found in a progressive national econ- 
omy, not in a series of isolated regional 
economies. Inasmuch as the solution must 
be sought in national measures as well as 
in regional action, you must join forces with 
like-minded leaders in other sections of 
the country. Such a program will certainly 
meet with an enthusiastic response from the 
Governors of western States and should ap- 
peal to any Governor of New York who is 
genuinely interested in the general welfare. 
You all know that regional action that is 
incompatible with a sound national econ- 
omy offers no 'solution—trade barriers in the 
South are no solution for trade barriers 
erected against southern products elsewhere; 
depressed southern wage levels are no an- 
swer to other handicaps under which some 
southern manufacturers operate. No solu- 
tion is sound which does not promote an 
expanding national income and an equitable 
distribution of that income. 

What measures are eSsential to assure the 
full development of a balanced economy in 
the South? 

First, there must be free access to national 
markets for southern products. Interstate 
trade barriers must be removed, These bar- 
riers have been erected to give special favors 
to selfish interests that have succeeded in 
using the powers of Government for their 
own profit and to the detriment of the plain 
folks. 

Free access to national markets requires 
the removal of discriminatory freight rates 
which handicap southern businessmen who 
seek to sell in national markets. Whatever 
the historic origin of the country’s freight- 
rate structure, there is no doubt that its per- 
petuation, through private rate bureaus and 
private rate-making conferences, effectively 
stifles the expansion of southern industry. 
I have urged that this private rate-making 
machinery be stripped of its power to con- 
tinue its monopolistic pricing of transpor- 
tation services and that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should protect the public 
interest in accordance with the direction of 
Congress. 

Second, there must be free access to capital 
markets. At present, all industrial develop- 
ments that must appeal to the capital mar- 
kets for funds to establish or expand their 
operations are subject to a veto by the New 
York money market, whose dominant bankers 
are already interested in established enter- 
prises in virtually every industry and who are 
naturally not eager to facilitate the estab- 
lishment of competing firms. The breaking 
of the monopoly power of financial groups 
is a task for the Federal Government. But 
the ultimate solution must be found in the 
development of regional capital markets that 
will take the savings of the region and direct 
them into regional industry. The Southern 
Governors’ Conference can do a job of perma- 
nent importance by enlisting local business 
and financial leaders in a movement to estab- 
lish such regional capital markets. 

Third, there must be access to new 
technologies and industrial know-how. 
Through control of patents, the larger enter- 
prises in many industries are able to stifle 
the launching of new undertakings in the 
South and elsewhere. The solution here 
must be national—a revision of our patent 
laws to make them serve the fundamental 
purpose for which the founding fathers 
created our patent system, namely, to “pro- 
mote progress in science and the useful arts,” 


and not to serve as the vehicle for the estab- 
lishment of protected industrial preserves. 

Fourth, there must be a supply of trained 
manpower. The end of the war will find the 
country with the largest reserves of trained 
manpower in its history. But the industrial 
arts progréss, and there is a constant need 
for men with new skills and new training. 
The several States may well undertake to 
provide industrial training in conjunction 
with their local industries, for those prepar- 
ing to enter industry, as well as for those 
already in industry who wish to qualify for 
better jobs. 

Fifth, there is the question of manage- 
ment. In place of absentee control and di- 
rection of regional industries and plants as 
part of the strategy of some national or in- 
ternational combine, there must be inde- 
pendent local managements seeking to pro- 
mote the growth and expansion of local enter- 
prises. This state of affairs will be advanced 
by the growth of regional capital markets, 
aided by appropriate Federal action to main- 
tain truly competitive conditions through- 
out industry. 

If we create sound regional economies, we 
shall have won the first battle to achieve full 
use of our productive resources. Every com- 
munity in the Nation will benefit from 
measures which raise living standards in any 
region. 


Servicemen—They Are Thinking As Well 
As Fighting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, with 
the men and the women coming home 
they will demand an accounting. It 
may be well then that we read some of 
their letters. The following is from the 
Letters From the People column of the 
January 6 issue of the News-Palladium, 
Benton Harbor, Mich.: 


I want to show you a bit of hallowed 
ground—it is the Arlington Cemetery of the 
South Pacific; it is the Valhalla of Amer- 
ican servicemen. I’m going to show you 
this bit of ground, but it will be done the 
hard way. Come with me up Sealark Chan- 
nel on that dawn of August 7, 1942, The 
feeling of living in a vacuum tells you that 
this is the thing that these men have waited 
for so long. Like actors that have rehearsed 
well their lines, the marines and sailors stand 
there in the hush of the opening curtain. 

Yes, Mr. Striker, I want you to stand at the 
rail with these men, nerves drawn as taut 
as a violin string—mouth dry, eyes strained 
to the breaking point, breath coming in short 
gasps of fear—that awful feeling of nothing- 
ness in the pit of your stomach. The objec- 
tive comes into view, the time has come for 
these men to step out on the stage, and they 
know full well that death plays the leading 
role in this theater. There they go over the 
side of the big transport, Tom Jones, Dick 
Brown, Harry Smith, hand-over-hand they 
crawl down the cargo nets into their small 
craft that is to take them to a rendezvous 
with that death. You know it’s death—it 
is in the destiny of these men. An attempt 
at a small joke, a few scattered laughs, as the 
small craft pull away from the protection of 
the mother ship. 
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The first objective is reached—the coconut 
grove at the water's edge. Men are down 
never to rise again, but like some great tidal 
wave, other men move up to take the places 
of the fallen. The main objective is an air- 
field beyond that fringe of coconut trees, 
and as though God Himself has pulled the 
curtain on this brutal stage, their movements 
become vague and finally obliterated and 
these movements become lost to you. The 
uncertainty, the utter feeling of helplessness 
leaves the element of time suspended in the 
hellish hot sun of the tropics. 

Close your eyes, Mr. Defense Plant Worker, 
close them tight; it is another day, in an- 
other month; your hands are gripping an- 
other rail, the inevitable coconut-tree rail 
that separates the living from the dead in 
these areas of war, You can open your eyes 
now, Mr. Coal Miner, open them wide. Yes, 
the seeds that have been planted have grown 
into bloom; the bloom is the row upon row 
of white crosses that meet the eye. These 
men have paid the price in full for just 7 
small acres of ground, but 7 of the most im- 
portant acres of ground ever owned by Uncle 
Sam. Restful, isn’t it? peaceful and quiet 
yes, quiet with eternal peace. Read the epi- 
taphs, Mr. Labor Leader, they tell a story in 
themselves—America, the land of the free. 
One sees the Star of David beside a pair of 
rosary beads owned by some Irishman. A 
captain of marines and a colored boy from 
Georgia sleep side by side—a lieutenant from 
Indiana, a sailor from North Dakota, an avia- 
tor from Ohio, from here, from there, from 
every star in the flag, a cross in the ground. 
Tom Jones, Dick Brown, Harry Smith. It’s 
their home now, some 7,000 miles from home, 
These men were making $50 a month, Mr. 
Striker, $50 a month, room and board. ( 

Mr. John L. Lewis, look up into the misty 
blue of yon mountain top that frames this 
cemetery. Is that a vision I see? Is that 
the murmuring of the trade winds, or is it 
some message He is trying to convey to you 
and yours? I believe I hear it; I think it 
is a message, and the murmuring seems to 
say, “Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” 

“For the want of the nail the shoe was lost, 
for the want of the shoe the horse was lost, 
for the want ofthe * è> +> We got some 
news out here the other day, Mr. Labor 
Leader, the kind of news that hurts, the kind 
of news that makes a man wonder if this 
thing is worth the price. No! Not in money, 
Mr. Defense Worker, but in something that 
you seem to have lost. 

When you were a kid you studied about the 
American heritage of “life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” Read it again and 
then again; study it; delve back into the 
pages of American history and show me any- 
thing in the American creed of living that will 
justify your wartime strikes. Come out here 
with us in these South Pacific waters and 
stay a while. Eat our chow, sleep in our sacks, 
watch us work, help us fight these jungle 
flies, help us kill dangerous, malaria-bearing 
mosquitoes. Walk with us through the mud 
and the slime of the swamps of these jungle 
islands; walk with us in the sweltering, sul- 
try, steamy heat of a noonday sun. There 
isn't any air conditioning out here, Mr. C. I. 
O., and there isn't any way you can strike for 
it, either. You haven't even the time to 
think about it. 

Come with me to the bridge over the jungle 
river. I want you to see someone who would 
make you ashamed of that extra 50 cents an 
hour you get in your pay envelopes. He's 
just a 17-year-old kid that the brass hats 
put on duty at this infrequent bridge for the 
simple reason that he isn’t sure of himself 
any more. Did I hear you ask what's wrong 
with him? He was on a destroyer that took 
three “fish” amidships and blew up, Mr. 
Twenty-Dollars-a-Day-Man. His brother was 
on that ship, too. There were but a few 
survivors from a crew of 300, and his brother 
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was not among them. He's plainly shell- 
shocked. Talk to him a while, watch him; 
he'll break your heart, man, if you have one. 
Did you ask how much money he makes— 
$50 a month, Mr. Welder, $50 a month, room 
and board. 

Here's a guy I want you to meet—a left- 
handed marine. What’s so remarkable about 
that? I should make myself clear. He's 
learning to be a left-handed marine. A Jap 
slashed off his right hand at the wrist as he 
was climbing out of a fox hole on Guadalcanal 
He is making $50 a month, room and board. 
His room, since last August, has been a 
stinking, muddy hole, and his board has been 
canned, untasty food—when he has time to 
eat it. Ask him how nearsighted the Jap 
is reputed to be. He'll tell you that in a 
morning check-up no less than 25 of his 
buddies were found dead at their posts, shot 
through the head, Mr. Slacker. Found 7,000 
miles from home in a God-forsaken hole on 
a God-forsaken bit of land. Not very nice 
to hear about, is it? But it’s the brutal 
truth. Think about it the next time you 
sit over a big steak dinner in your comfort- 
able home. 

See that boy sitting over there on that 
hatch cover, Mr. A. F. of L.? He's only 22— 
Just a boy, maybe the one that lived down 
the street from you. He looks down in the 
mouth; doesn’t he? Why shouldn’t he? 
Sometime this week his wife is going to have 
& baby, but he’s not going to be there when 
it happens. He has to stay out here for the 
duration. Don’t you suppose he is thinking 
something like this: 1945—now if this damn 
thing is over by then my kid will be almost 3 
years old. Hell, I'll be a stranger, not only to 
my kid but the wife will hardly know me any 
more. But one thing about it, the Govern- 
ment will give me an extra twelve a month for 
the little shaver. Wonder if it’s a boy or a 
girl; hope it’s a boy. I wonder if my wife is 
well. Piease, God, she doesn't die—she can’t 
die—I’ve got to get home.” Fifty dollars a 
month, Mr. Coal Miner, $50 a month, room 
and board, 

What are you going to do, Mr. Raflroader, 
when the eerie sound of the air-raid siren 
sends out its warning cry over Los Angeles, 
Frisco, Seattle, Middletown, Peoria—the 
small and the large, they're all bomb sights. 
‘Those eggs the Japs lay weigh 500 pounds 
apiece—Be sure one isn't laid in your front 
yard—your children may be out there. What 
are you going to send up in the sky, Mr. 
Striker, to fight cf those madmen from 
Japan—dollar bills? Don't think it can’t 
happen over here. 

A ship is bringing in a cargo today that you 
might be interested in, a cargo of human 
suffering. Come down to the quay with me 
and witness the transition of young America. 
Yes; there is the familiar little locomotive 
and her white-painted coaches, each carrying 
the red cross of mercy on its side. She is here 
to take away these human derelicts; it's an 
old story to her. A little to the left of the 
train is a great Army band standing rigidly at 
attention. The big hospital ship slowly 
comes into her berth, and as the ground crew 
makes her fast to the wharf, one hears the 
band softly playing the music these men loved 
so well: My Old Kentucky Home, Beautiful 
Ohio, On the Banks of the Wabash. 

The men on the wharf become tense; the 
music has a sound to it that is of the infinite 
as all eyes are strained toward the slowly 
descending gangway. The first man of these 
thousands of battered troops tortuously feels 
his way to the ground the band strikes up 
the Star-Spangled Banner as soldier after 
soldier follows in his wake. 

But what is this? What is wrong? These 
men have to be led. They aren't sure of 
themselves as they stumble and fumble their 
way down to Mother Earth. Mr. John L. 
Lewis, look into eyes that are open, but see 
not. 


Watch lips that move, but say nothing. 


Look at the stumps dangling from their 
bodies that once were arms and legs. Look 
into the souls of these shell-shocked, fear- 
ridden, malaria-sick men that are not men 
but sacks of skin and bones. Nerves gone, 
minds temporarily damaged, bodies numb 
from being stretched on the searing, tearing 
rack named war. 

Yes, Mr. C. I. O., these men that are no 
longer men, have paid part of the price with 
their arms and their legs, their eyes, their 
nerves—but stay a while, don’t leave me now. 
Do you hear the bugle in the far distance 
blowing taps, it has an unearthly sound and 
it is for the unearthly that it is being played. 
The band in an undertone plays on and one 
hears their music as though they were playing 
in a thick, gray fog. The big boom on the 
hospital ship swings downward and picks up 
the last of her cargo—the wicker baskets of 
the dead. Look around you, man. Those 
are tears you see in the eyes of these hard- 
bitten veterans, they who have just witnessed 
& scene from God's greatest of plays. Life 
and Death. The baskets are lowered to the 
cold concrete of the dock and draped with 
the flag that they gave their lives for. Their 
work is done, their race is over, these men 
have paid their price in full. 

Yes, Mr. Defense Plant Striker, these men 
were getting $50 a month, $50 a month, room 
and board. 

On and on it goes, things too horrible to 
mention in black and white, unbelievable 
things, things that would make your hair 
stand on end; the story of the five Sullivan 
brothers on the cruiser Juneau, the one about 
Schmidt, Diamond, and Rivers, marine on 
Guadalcanal, the story of the Coral Sea, Wake 
Island, the Argonne, Belleau Wood, Bull Run, 
Gettysburg, Lexington, Concord, and Bunker 
Hill—the cradles of our liberty. Each battle, 
each life sacrificed that in some future date 
men and women like you and I can live and 
worship and talk in the peace and security of 
an American people united. 


Address by the Postmaster General at 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 18 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an address delivered by Hon, 
Frank C. Walker, Postmaster General, at 
Syracuse, N. L., on Saturday, January 15, 
1944. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Many years of pleasant association bind me 
to Syracuse and its people. It is especially 
pleasing for me to be with you tonight. 
United as we are in a common cause, I know 
we have been thinking along the same lines. 
It is good for us to be here. 

Some of our friends who differ from us, 
think that we look to our Jackson dinners 
as occasions for sounding the clarion of po- 
litical partisanship. But if they bore respon- 
sibility as we bear the responsibility, in days 
such es these, they would think and talk 
more in terms of the interests of America. 

It is true that throughout the years, the 
Democratic Party has drawn inspiration and 
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strength from the spirit of Andrew Jackson. 
In the last decade we have invoked Jackson’s 
name when the times cried out to us to steel 
ourselves in service to the Nation. Then, the 
need was to bring to the common man, for 
whom Jackson fought, the devoted service 
of government. In Jackson's name, and true 
to Jackson’s principles, we prevailed. To- 
night we gather again and once more the 
spirit of Andrew Jackson pervades our hearts. 
If in the past, devotion to Jackson’s princi- 
ples was needed in the guidance of America, 
the present hour pleads for men consecrated 
to that patriotism for which Andrew Jackson 
stood. 

These times are so grave, the problems con- 
fronting America so serious, and their cor- 
rect solution so vital—that the decisions we 
reach during this year of 1944 will have a 
profound effect upon the whole world and 
upon the future of civilization. 

Jackson was more than a fighter and more 
than a patriot. He was a great American, 
Let us who walk in his tradition ask our- 
selves—as that blunt, patriotic, great man 
would ask—What is our responsibility to our 
country as the majority party in this election 
year? 

It is a time for taking stock. We must look 
at the serious present needs, we must look to 
the sobering future and we can be guided 
only by the past. The people of America 
know what confronted our party in 1933, after 
12 years of inaction and irresolution by the 
opposition. The Democratic administration 
met the challenge of the times. It offered 
leadership, leadership based on the firmest 
of all foundations—the welfare of the 
Nation. In the ensuing years this Demo- 
cratic administration achieved its pro- 
gram—it established, in our America, the 
right of men to work to support their 
families, it provided social security, insured 
savings, protected investors, and it sponsored 
an intelligent agricultural policy to give our 
farmers a chance to win economic freedom. 
It is a story of action, action boldly taken on 
a simple principle, the welfare of America. 

In this election year the responsibility of 
the Democratic Party is an even greater one. 
It is our solemn duty to bring home to the 
American people the necessity of placing in 
control of the affairs of Government a Con- 
gress and an administration determined not 
only to win the war but to win the peace 
and to preserve America. 

As men and women devoted to a re- 
sponsible party, what are we called upon to 
do? In terms of the war, the peace, and the 
future of America, let us examine the situa- 
tion. 

No one, not even our friends of the oppo. 
sition, would deny that the Democratic ad- 
ministration has fulfilled its responsibility 
in the conduct of the war. Our task was to 
provide military leadership, to raise and 
equip armed forces to save the Nation from 
the blackest danger in its history. The best 
equipped, the most admirable Army and 
Navy in American history have taken the 
initiative away from the enemy, they have 
forced his vaunted war machine into reverse 
gear. More than this, the administration 
moved boldly and courageously to weld the 
United Nations into a single, terrible weapon. 

The manhocd of the Nation, given this 
direction, will win this war. Asa party, what 
are we doing for peace? With deliberation, 
I say to you that in my lifetime no more 
important issue has arisen. I say that those 
in American public life never before were 
faced with so momentous a question. The 
responsibility before long will be for the 
party in control of the American Govern- 
ment to win a peace. If America’s leaders 
succeed, they will have done their duty and 
America will have triumphed despite great 
obstacles. If they fail, they will hurl another 
insult to the aspirations of mankind, They 
will have failed the dead who fell fighting 
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for us, the living who suffer, the unborn 
who shall be summoned to die when the 
trumpets of war next sound the retreat from 
reason, 

Well, what are we doing about it? Thank 
God, our record is sound. I know the days 
and nights of anxiety of the President and 
those associated with him. I know their 
consecration to this one task—the study, the 
labor that has gone into it. The months 
to come will reveal the story of their accom- 
plishment. They are building the structure 
of peace. They work for America and for 
humanity. They are earnest in their work. 
They shall not fail. 

When peace comes—and pray God it will be 
soon—new problems will come with it. In 
the past the Democratic Party refused to 
tolerate a situation where the breadwinner 
walked the streets in a futile search for work. 
The Democratic Party now is determined that 
the conversion from war to peace will not 
bring about such a situation again. We 
mean what we say. Our party abhors fu- 
tility and inaction. In grave international 
problems, as in domestic matters, the Demo- 
cratic Party has shown itself capable of sens- 
ing the needs and applying the remedy. As 
we looked reality in the face in the past, we 
shall face reality courageously in the future. 

One problem that is already with us, which 
grows in importance with each passing day, 
illustrates how a responsible political party 
must rise to the Nation's defense. In en- 
lightened America, even school children know 
how serious is the threat of inflation. In the 
face of such a threat, America has a right to 
demand that responsible political parties 
grapple with the problem and cooperate to 
save the Nation. 

This Democratic administration, standing 
where it has always stood, faced the issue 
and instituted a program. To do so, it had 
to impose controls—controls new to Amer- 
ica, controls which the administration recog- 
nized would be distasteful and unpopular. 
The Democratic administration saw its duty 
and the Democratic administration is doing 
its duty. 

In seeking support and advice from all ele- 
ments, the administration manifested its 
readiness to take the issue of inflation con- 
trol out of the realm of politics. To the 
shame of some, it must be said that they not 
only failed to point to a better way but they 
failed to cooperate—they failed to meet their 
obligations to the people of America. 

The record will show that some told the 
wage earner that wage stabilization was un- 
satisfactory, and at the same moment told 
the farmer that control of farm prices was 
undesirable. ‘The record will show that 
some told consumers that inflation control 
was not worth its price in the inconvenience 
of rationing. It will be for them to answer 
to the charge of attempting to divide the 
people of America against themselves. 
Those who did these things did not seek the 
welfare of the United States. They sought 
power. And the farmer, the wage earner, the 
investor, and the home owner know that if 
given power they would do to them as they 
did in the past. 

We shall go before the country in this 

- campaign year of 1944 and report to the 
country. what we did, and we shall not be 
afraid. We shall concede that gas rationing 
is unpopular. We shall concede that butter 
is scarce. We shall concede that wage stabi- 
lization is not popular with everyone and we 
shall concede that price control is not pop- 
ular with everyone. But we shall tell the 
people of America that we are more con- 
cerned in preserving our country than in 
winning an ephemeral popularity. We 
shall leave the jokes to those who would base 
jokes upon their country’s peril. 

Critical years face America just beyond 
November 1944. America needs an adminis- 
tration in control of the affairs of Govern- 
ment. which is worthy of responsibility. In- 
action, letting things take care of themselves, 


fostering one sectional group and penalizing 
another social group—such policies do not 
point the path to solution of the problems 
which will confront this country. 

My friends, we who are gathered here to- 
night in memory of that great American, 
Andrew Jackson—we know the spirit and the 
patriotism, the principles and the ideals— 
of the Democratic Party. We know the ca- 
pacity of our party to face reality—we know 
our party’s record of service to America as a 
whole and we know our achievements. 

Possessed of this knowledge, fired with this 
faith, we have a responsibility as patriots— 
it is for us to bring the truth to the people. 
Given the truth, the people will see to it that 
we prevail. 


‘Don’t Nail His Ears to the Post” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orb, I include the following editorial from 
the New York Daily News of January 18, 
1944: 


“DON’T NAIL HIS EARS TO THE POST” 


Instructors in the diminishing art of equi- 
tation, or horseback riding, are accustomed 
to tell their students to keep a light rein on 
the horse’s mouth. It gets better results out 
of him than yanking and jerking at the bit. 

The mayor, we think, might ponder this 
principle in dealing with what he sees as a 
rising tidal wave of anti-Semitism in New 
York City. We thought he was heavy-handed 
day before yesterday when he put Patrolman 
James L. Drew on station WNYC to apologize 
to New Yorkers for an offense of which Drew 
had been twice cleared. 

The alleged offense consisted in not liking 
Jews. Police Commissioner Valentine first 
investigated Drew and cleared him; then a 
committee appointed by the mayor and made 
up of ex-Police Commissioner George V. 
McLaughlin and ex-Judges Frederick E. Crane 
and Edward R. Finch, of the court of appeals, 
upheld Valentine's decision, Then the mayor 
caused Drey to apologize on the Sunday City 
Hall radio program, anyway. Why? 

This city is now the biggest city in the 
world, and the finest, with the handsomest 
buildings, best restaurants and hotels and 
saloons, best theaters and parks and hospi- 
tals, etc., etc., to be found anywhere. It got 
that way because its almost limitless assort- 
ment of racial and religious groups were able 
to get along well together. 

Racial and religious prejudices do exist, 
and it is fatuous to pretend they don’t. It's 
natural for most Jews to prefer Jews to Cath- 
olics and Protestants; for most Catholics to 
feel that they have an edge on Protestants 
and Jews; for most Protestants to harbor 
ideas of superiority over Jews and Catholics. 

But New Yorkers have been able to keep 
those natural feelings in the background— 
just as when you go to a party you don't 
walk up to some other guest and say, “I never 
did like Catholics, anyway, and I don’t like 
you.” We'te had a grand and productive 
party on Manhattan Island and surrounding 
territory for many generations. 

Of late, however, agitators have been trying 
to split us up into warring racial and reli- 
gious groups. The times are favorable to 
these persons’ efforts, because the war trag- 
edies and atrocities in Europe have aroused 
old ancestral racial loyalties here. 
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Street fights by kids, for example, have been 
magnified into signs of a rising wave of anti- 
Semitism. Kids always did fight. The way 
for the cops to handle such a street brawl 
is to give each reachable kid a boot in the 
pants and thereby break it up—not to tell 
it to the papers as an anti-Semitic sign and 
portent, and thereby drag a lot of parents 
into the trouble. 

Such exaggerations of the actual facts can 
stir up a great deal of envy, hatred, and 
malice, and these feelings can snowhall into 
a serious situation. Some of the above-men- 
tioned agitators are well aware of this danger, 
and are going ahead regardless, because it 
makes circulation for them. Others are sin- 
cere, but the results are the same. 

By continually striving to make mountains 
out of interracial molehills, these agitators 
may finally be able to make actual mountains. 
The consequences to New York can be dis- 
astrous. 

We think Archbishop Francis J. Spellman 
struck the sane, sensible, and realistic chord 
in his January 11 message to Judge Joseph M. 
Proskauer, president of the American Jewish 
Committee, now active in genuinely combat- 
ing racial disunity in America: 

“I trust your noble efforts to be helpful in 
overcoming religious and racial animosities 
will bear fruit and will promote mutual re- 
spect, understanding, and tolerance among 
all groups of Americans.” 

That is how we got to be the Nation we 
are—via ‘mutual respect, understanding, and 
tolerance among all groups of Americans.” 

As for the agitators who are promoting 
racial disunity while going through the mo- 
tions of fighting it, we are reminded of a 
story from Puritan days in Massachusetts. 

It seems that the Puritan coppers arrested 
a man for something—kissing his wife on 
Sunday, perhaps—and were dragging him off 
to the hoosegow, followed by a mildly inter- 
ested crowd. A voice in the back of the 
crowd began to scream: Don't nail his ears 
to the post. Don’t nail his ears to the post.” 
This old-time propaganda expert kept re- 
peating his cry, and the man didn’t get to 
the hoosegow. The crowd presently snatched 
him from the cops and nailed his ears to the 


post, 


Soldiers’ Vote 
REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LA VERN R. DILWEG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. DILWEG. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to supplement the very able address 
rendered on Tuesday last, by the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. FLANNAGAN]. I 
have attempted to make a very careful 
study of article I, section 2, of the Con- 
stitution, which vests in the respective 
States the rights-to determine the quali- 
fications of the voters in Federal elec- 
tions. 

This study convinces me that the right 
to vote for Members of Congress is not 
derived from the constitution and law of 
the State in which they are chosen, but 
has its foundation in the Federal Con- 
stitution, Consequently, Congress, by 
appropriate legislation, may protect such 
a right. The States may not prescribe 
the qualifications of voters for Members 
of Congress as such; but the qualifica- 
tions prescribed by the States for elec- 
tors of the most numerous branch of their 
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legislature are adopted by the Constitu- 
tion for this purpose; but this does not 
make the statutes and constitutional 
provisions of the various States in refer- 
ence to the qualifications of electors part 
of the Constitution or laws of the United 
States. When article I, section 2 of the 
Constitution was drafted the property 
qualifications of the voters in the differ- 
ent States, as well as other requirements, 
were so varied that it was concluded to 
let the practice in each State determine 
who should be qualified to vote for a 
candidate for a seat in the United States 
House of Representatives. 

To have reduced the different qualifications 
in the different States to one uniform rule— 


Wrote Hamilton in the Federalist— 
would probably have been as dissatisfactory 
to some of the States as it would have been 
dificult to the Convention. 


It should be clear that the right to 
vote and the qualifications of the elec- 
tors for a Federal election is vested by 
the Constitution in the Government of 
the United States. In other words, the 
States have no inherent right to domi- 
nate the field of determining qualifica- 
tions for the electors in a Federal elec- 
tion. Therefore, I wholeheartedly agree 
with my colleague’s conclusion that Con- 
gress, acting under the war powers— 
article I, section 8, Constitution of the 
United States—can preserve the sacred 
right of suffrage to those in the armed 
forces by now prescribing the qualifica- 
tions, regardless of the adoption by the 
Constitution of the qualifications pre- 
scribed by the States for electors. I, for 
one, see no reason why this House should 
not immediately adopt legislation to per- 
mit our personnel in the armed services 
to cast their vote in the Federal election 
if it is not feasible or possible to permit 
them to vote in both Federal and State 
elections. 


The Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, from 
the Clinton County Republican News of 
December 2, 1943, published by Schuyler 
L. Marshall, at St. Johns, Mich., comes 
the following editorial. It has something 
to say about the city reporter’s opinion of 
the farmer. It reads: 

WHO IS DUMB AND SELFISH? 

For many years we have read the reports of 
Blair Moody, of the Detroit News staff, writ- 
ing from Washington, D. C. Mr. Moody is 
a bright young man. He knows his Washing- 
ton. We believe he is an honest writer— 
telling things as he sees them. Recently he 
has been the pivot man on the News in its 
fight against inflation. He has referred to 
the farmers as “dumb and selfish” in their 
demand for the abolition of subsidies. 

In an editorial the News last week reasoned 
that farm-acreage prices were up, that many 
farms were changing hands, and, therefore, 


farming must be a profitable venture or this 
condition would not exist. In an adjoining 
commentator column another writer prints 
an intelligent analysis of milk production, 
taking the dairy-cow cost from calf to cow— 
a sort of cradle-to-the-grave account. 

It seems to us that some big newspapers, 
like some big politicians, rate farmers about 
alike. We can see no good reason for it un- 
less big newspapers are published in metro- 
politan areas where farmers and farming do 
not exist. They have the consumer complex. 
They roar about an extra cent a quart for 
milk and cheerfully pay 40 cents for a high- 
ball. Farmers, we all know, represent a 
dwindling percentage of the country’s popu- 
lation (also circulation and votes), but as 
their ratio dwindles their importance grows. 

We have heard city men sneer at this. 

Our only answer was, and is, that every 
person we know, from millionaire to factory 
worker, clerks, and newspaper editor, has to 
eat. There is nothing to eat but food; there 
is no way to produce food except from mother 
earth; there is no one who is qualified to do 
that job efficiently and economically except 
experienced farmers. 

There are several answers to the increase 
in the sale price of farm acreage. We will 
try to explain it to our big city neighbor in 
language and terms he can understand. 
Farmers, like city folks, have been denied the 
opportunity for 2 years to spend their money 
for automobiles, electric refrigerators and 
radios. They have been spending some of 
their cash in improvements to their build- 
ings and lands. That increases a farm's 
value. More important has been the scared 
money from towns and cities. Drive 50 
miles in any direction from Detroit and note 
the farms with elaborate buildings, generally 
painted white, and with white board fences. 
You don't find that kind of a lay-out on 
many producing farms—largely on the farms 
that are the “playthings” of wealthy city 
men, 

The farm with elaborate buildings and 
the white fences (a la Kentucky blue grass 
style) is generally not practical—but—the 
price the city man paid for that acreage has 
been a definite influence on the price ‘of 
farm land. The city man paid too much. 
His extravagant methods, backed by the 
city-made fortune, raise hob among his 
neighbors who are trying to make a living 
from that source alone. Many examples of 
what we mention here can be found in 
Livingston County and on into Detroit on 
the Grand River route. 

Perhaps another answer comes in the fact 
that many of the successful city men 
originated on a farm. When they have made 
their wad they want to “play” with a farm. 
It is a respectable pastime, healthy, and 
gives a measure of seclusion which so many 
wealthy people crave—seclusion, saddle 
horses and a place to let their hair down. 
This is not farming of the sort that feeds 
the Nation. The matter of raising food in 
quantities to feed the millions who produce 
no food, is generally not done in palatial 
buildings and behind white board fences. 

We regret reading Mr. Moody’s reference to 
farmers as “dumb and selfish.” If that were 
true Mr. Moody and his fellow Washington 
correspondents would not eat as well as they 
do. Farmers as a class, the country Over, are 
generous, If they weren't, they would not be 
working an average of 82 hours a week as a 
recent survey showed. The average age 
would not be 52 years, if farming were a 
highly profitable soft snap—there would be 
more young fellows attracted to it. If 
farmers were dumb and se'fisM, they would 
not have had their gray-haired wives in the 
flelds doing the work of a man this past sum- 
mer—a condition brought about by the com- 
peting high wages paid in war industries. 

In many, if not most; of the Washington 
and metropolitan inspired farm discussions, 
very little consideration is ever given to labor 
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costs. Beliéve it or not, Mr. Moody, the old- 
fashioned dumb hired man is a thing of the 
past, if he ever did exist. It takes brains and 
skill to successfully operate a productive 
farm. In fact, so skillful and versatile have 
these bright young farm boys proven that 
the Army, Navy, and Air Corps are delighted 
to get them. Add to this the fact that farm- 
ing is not one industry—it is a score or more, 
as wise old Herbert Hoover has repeatedly 
pointed out. There are a few crops where 
seasonal help of the hand-labor variety can 
be used successfully. The year-around job, 
however, is in the hands of men of keen 
judgment, years of experience and business 
acumen. If that were not true, you city 
folks would not eat. 

The farmer himself would not be loathe at 
times to admit he is dumb. When he sees a 
spread of anywhere from 50 to 1,000 percent 
between what he receives and what the con- 
sumer pays, he sometimes gets to thinking he 
is a pretty poor businessman. But this is 
not the type of dumbness that Mr. Moody 
referred to. 


A Campaign Document 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. WRIGHT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following article 
by Walter Lippmann from the Washing- 
ton Post of July 13, 1944: 

A CAMPAIGN DOCUMENT 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

A Republican Congressman declared at once 
that the President’s message is a campaign 
document. The Con might pause 
and reflect on what he has said. 

He has said that Mr. Roosevelt has chosen 
as a platform in a political year the follow- 
ing planks: That taxes shall be raised; that 
wages shall not be raised; that prices shall 
not be raised; that profits shall be limited; 
that every able-bodied man and woman shall 
be made liable for national service. 

These proposals violate all the known rules 
of politics which, as everyone knows, are that 
taxes must not be increased in an election 
year, that the way to win votes is to be in 
favor of increasing the wages, the prices, and 
the profits of the largest number of organ- 
ized pressure groups, and finally that the 
voters must be treated as long-suffering in- 
dividuals who may expect much from the 
Government but have no duty to inconven- 
ience themselves. 

Our Congressman is, therefore, saying that 
Mr. Roosevelt thinks it is good politics in the 
year 1944 to propose the very things which 
no other politician has ever regarded as any- 
thing but straight political suicide, 

Now, how shall we explain this extraor- 
dinary performance? We all know that Mr, 
Roosevelt is just about the shrewdest and 
most successful practical politician of our 
time. Nobody has ever doubted that. He 
may be, and indeed he is, an administrator 
who cannot resist producing three headaches 
when one headache would be quite enough; 
who when he needs a suit of clothes will find 
three tatlors, will tell each of them to make 
one leg of the trousers, will let each of them 
guess which leg he is working on, and will 
then appoint a fourth tailor to coordinate 
the trousers. But that Mr. Roosevelt knows 
American politics is not to be denied. 
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If, then, this message is Mr. Roosevelt’s 
idea of a campaign document, certain things 
follow: Mr. Roosevelt must think that the 
great majority of the American people would 
wish to do any sensible thing which they be- 
lieve will hasten the victory and will prevent 
this war from ending, as all other wars have 
ended, in a chaos of unemployment and crazy 
prices and bad money. He must think that, 
painful as it now seems to vote taxes, to hold 
down wages and prices and profits, and to 
call the voters for national service, by next 
autumn it may be very awkward, even po- 
litically dangerous, for a public man not to 
have been recorded in favor of these meas- 
ures. (This Congressman has colleagues who 
are hoping that no one will remember that 
over the years they have rarely been recorded 
in favor of measures which might have pre- 
vented this war, of measures to be prepared 
for it.) 

When the votes are cast next autumn, they 
will express the feelings of the people not on 
what routine politicians now think the peo- 
ple think now but. on what are the condi- 
tions then. And by next autumn, as the 
President and Commander in Chief has bet- 
ter reason to know than anyone else, the war 
will be at its climax. Ten million men will 
be in arms, and that 10,000,000 will have be- 
hind them here at home their families and 
their friends; for all of them the quickest, 
surest, and least costly ending of the war 
must outweigh any consideration of money, 
of their civilian privileges, or of their per- 
sonal convenience. In short, when the young 
manhood of the Nation is living dangerously 
and heroically, the best part of the Nation 
may judge the politicians by what they did 
to win the war, rather than by what they 
did to cater to selfishness, laziness, and self- 
indulgence. 

The usual rules of political behavior may 
not work at a time when so many Americans 
are doing such unusual things as storming 
the coasts of Europe and fighting in the 
jungles of New Guinea. If the Congressman 
is right that this message is a campaign docu- 
ment, he ought then to ask himself whether 
perchance it may not be a good campaign 
document. It would not be the first time in 
this war that a program of victory by blood, 
sweat, and tears has proved to be a better 
way of retaining the people's confidence than 
a menu of pap, applesauce, and eyewash. 

In any event now that the Congressman 
has found out what is Mr. Roosevelt’s cam- 
paign document, it is time that he began 
playing the same-kind of politics. He might 
find that it is very good politics. And he 
might also find a certain satisfaction in it— 
the satisfaction, when the stakes are life and 
death not money and votes, of not stooping 
to the meaner natures of men but of doing 
his duty. That might be a durable satisfac- 
tion to find in these days which our descend- 
ants will remember long after they have for- 
gotten who carried the Twelfth Congressional 
District. 


America—and Appointments With 
World Destiny 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
oRD, I include the following address by 
the Honorable CHARLES M. LAFOLLETTE 
before the annual meeting of the Cham- 


ber of Commerce of Madison, Ind., Janu- 
ary 17, 1944: 


The subject matter which you have asked 
me to discuss has opened up before me such 
tremendous implications, as I have thought 
about it in the preparation of this speech, 
that I haye concluded, that had I fully com- 
prehended its significance when I accepted 
your invitation, in due humility, I would 
most assuredly haye asked you to change it 
to one with which I felt myself capable of 
coping. However, I did not realize this until 
it was too late for me to withdraw from the 
tremendous problem I had, in my early 
thoughtless moment, agreed to undertake. 
It is necessary for me to say this, because 
I want you to believe me when I say that I 
do not assert the omniscience demanded by 
the subject assigned me but, having ac- 
cepted your invitation, I hope you will be- 
lieve me when I say that I speak to you 
humbly and with a full consciousness of the 
burden imposed by the task which I have 
assumed. 

It is not only true, but inevitable that man- 
kind has appointments with world destiny— 
ancient appointments, imposed upon man at 
the time of his creation. That portion of 
mankind which lives within the territorial 
boundaries and under the Government known 
as the United States of America cannot avoid 
or escape these destinies. It follows that the 
people of the State of Indiana, and the people 
of the city of Madison, in that State, cannot 
avoid or escape these destinies. Since we 
cannot avoid or escape them, then, notwith- 
standing the fact that the problems are tre- 
mendous, if we face them with a proper 
understanding of the inherent inadequacy of 
any group of people, and with the inherent 
inadequacy of any one speaker to measure 
them, we find then, and only then, that it is 
proper for us to searchingly seek for an 
understanding of these destinies and the 
obligations imposed upon us as a minute seg- 
ment of mankind—to search for a solution, 
and, perhaps, in some small measure, to make 
a contribution toward their solution and 
thus assume part of the responsibility im- 
posed upon us by our God as part of the 
price of the privilege of living. 

Furthermore, this town of Madison, Ind., 
is the typical American town. We can cer- 
tainly presume that this selection was not 
the result of haphazard, chance selection, It 
must be true also that the thinking, the 
hopes, the aspirations of the residents of this 
community are typical of those of our peo- 
ple. This being true, are we not to hope 
ardently that what we do and say here may, 
in some measure, be worthy of the highest 
aspirations and the most courageous resolu- 
tions lying quietly, but calmly awaiting ful- 
fillment, in the secret recesses of the com- 
posite hearts and souls of the people of 
America. 

Recognizing my own fallability, I recog- 
nize that no one human can possibly par- 
ticularize, either upon world destiny or 
America’s appointment with it. One who did 
that would be guilty of the grossest arrogance. 
At best, we are forced to sketch and generalize, 
recognizing that by doing so, we may be 
charged with evading the issue or with wast- 
ing our time upon self-evident truths, but I 
am inclined to believe that while the econo- 
mists, political scientists, and social scientists, 
by their research and their investigation, 
render a real service in laying before us the 
symptoms arising out of our erroneous con- 
duct, that too often the cures which they 
suggest relieve immediate economic, political, 
or social irritants, but do not provide us with 
permanent cures, This is true because man 
alone, by his fallacious thinking or his cow- 
ardly refusal to accept the obligations 
required of him by his correct thinking, 
creates the economic, political, and sccial con- 
ditions in which he lives. I am willing to 
admit that many men, as individuals, are 
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often molded, in a large measure, by their 
environment, but I will not admit that man 
as a whole is dominated by or eternally con- 
trolled by the economic or political systems 
under which he lives, because such an admis- 
sion denies that man essentially is a spiritual 
being and, as such, the most dignified crea- 
ture on the face of the earth; such an admis- 
sion not only overlooks the fact that man 
alone is responsible for the conditions under 
which he lives, but also that he is the only 
person who has the inherent capacity to cure 
these errors, The responsibility is man’s, not 
God's. 

I believe that democracy is the destiny of 
the world. I believe this because it is the 
only concept. which is consonant with my 
belief that man is inherently spiritual. This 
is the source of his dignity, Man is made not 
only in God's image, but to image God. That 
is, to absorb, reflect, and thereby create God- 
liness on earth. If this is not true, then why 
did Jesus of Nazareth teach us to pray: “Thy 
will be done on earth as it is in Heaven”? 
For it is only by and through man that God 
can work on earth. Jesus also taught us: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind. This is the first and great com- 
mandment. And the second is like unto it, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
The second shows us the nature of the first; 
the first discloses the only source from which 
the fulfillment of the second can come. 

A dynamic, growing, ever unfolding democ- 
racy, then, is man's destiny—the world’s des- 
tiny. Democracy in its fullest and final 
development—the manifestation of God's will 
on earth. 

But, if democracy is dynamic, before we 
can possibly plot or envision its future, we 
are obligated to examine and probe its pres- 
ent state of development, not particularly 
in the world outside of the United States, be- 
cause we know relatively so little real truth 
about that, but rather, here in the United 
States where we live, and are presumed to 
have some knowledge of the extent to which 
democracy has developed and is operating. 
Yet, before we can examine, we must have 
rules by which we can test the facts we in- 
tend to examine. In short, we must attempt 
a definition of basic democracy—remember- 
ing as we attempt to define, that upon the 
first and second commandments “hang all 
the laws and the prophets.” 

Believing then that true democracy is the 
practicing of the will of God on earth, as 
best revealed by the Hebraic-Christian ethic, 
is it not logical that we should search that 
ethic for our rules. For democracy means 
more than the meaning which most of us get 
from the standard dictionary definition: 
“Government by the people.” It is a phil- 
osophy and an ethic which must be practiced 
not solely in the field of government or polit- 
ical relations, but it is an ethic and a stand- 
ard which permeates all man’s relations with 
man on this earth, including racial, social, 
and economic, as well as governmental. In- 
deed, the application of democracy to gov- 
ernment is only necessary because man needs 
laws to restrain him when he fails to practice 
democracy in these other relationships, 

I am not sufficiently trained in ethics or 
the humanities to profess to give but a few of 
the rules of conduct upon which basic democ- 
racy rests, but are not these some of the 
‘standards of conduct required of man when 
he professes his adherence to the democratic 
way of life, namely: That above all he must 
be intellectually honest; that he must accord 
to other men the right of free speech if he 
demands it for himself; that he must accord 
to other men honesty of ballot if he is to 
demand it for himself; that he must accord to 
ether men freedom to express themselves and 
to acquire a fair share of the material things 
if he desires to attain them for himself; and, 
as a corollary, men who enjoy special privi- 
leges or special prerogatives over other men 
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must let go of them and surrender them if 
their possession tends to keep some other 
man, despite his efforts, from attaining his 
fair share of economic reward—a reward 
commensurate again with his own effort; that 
if he demands rights, he must assume respon- 
sibility; that if he demands the right to de- 
termine his destiny, he must assume, with- 
out quibbling or without fear, the responsi- 
bilities of any decision in which he has had 
a right to participate, even if it turns out to 
be erroneous and costly to himself. He must 
not ask others to bear the burden of his own 
mistakes, his own venality, or his own sloth. 

But, in the final analysis, what are these 
things? Are they not rules of conduct re- 
quired by the Golden Rule? Are they not 
rules of conduct required of man by the 
Second Commandment? And, finally, do we 
not know that, although students of religion 
and ethics tell us that there is great univer- 
sality in religious thought and ethical teach- 
ings of all the great religions, the essence of 
Christ’s teachings was the doctrine of con- 
structive action? What good will come to 
mankind if we only acknowledge a thing to 
be true and fail to act upon it? Is it not 
written: “Be ye doers of the word and not 
hearers only, deceiving your own selfs”? 

For it is not enough to worship blindly. 
We must know why we worship. We must 
understand that man must act, he must do, 
he must perform, according to the dictates 
of the Christianity he professes. Christianity 
is a religion for living, not “Pie in the sky, 
bye and bye.” We live to be free by service 
to others, Our souls leave our bodies on this 
earth in the condition which we have de- 
veloped them by our acts during the time 
we have stayed here, 

You practical men of commerce, how long 
would you keep a bookkeeper who correctly 
added columns of figures in his head all day 
and went home at night leaving your books 
as clean and blank as they were at 8 o’clock 
in the morning? The requirement that we 
act upon the things which we profess to be- 
Meve is the most practical rule of life. Our 
failure to act is more inexcusable than our 
failure to understand. Too long have the 
elder rulers of the world shed the blood of 
its youth as a sacrifice for their dastardly, 
cowardly inaction. How can we of this gen- 
eration face these youths and our God if we 
blindly continue, and with cowardliness em- 
brace, the man-made errors, misconception, 
and prejudices of the past? 

I hope you will not charge me with being 
tedious; I believe that we cannot make prog- 
ress until and unless we undertsand the 
source of this concept called democracy, and 
a few of the principles and standards inher- 
ent in it, as well as the conduct and respon- 
sibility required of those who profess a belief 
in it, or a desire to see it extended in our 
country into the fields of racial, social, and 
economic relationships where, at present it 
is honored more in the breach than by the 
practice. I have strived to justify and to 
evolve for you a fundamental philosophy for 
the people who live in the United States of 
America; so that, by expanding our under- 
standing of democracy and perfecting our 
practice of it, we may move toward our 
destiny, and, as and if, we present to the 
peoples of the world a more perfect manifesta- 
tion of man’s purpose and destiny on the 
earth, we may persuade them, by our example, 
to give to us and to the world, their contri- 
bution also to the fulfillment of man’s 
destiny. All this the people of the world must 
do so that there may be hope in the world; 
so that man may more speedily attain to 
his destiny with a minimum of squalor, 
prejudice, suspicion, hate and the sacrifice of 
blood, which these evil spiritual forces, run- 
ning unchecked in the world by a living, dy- 
namic democracy, will continue to demand 


of man to quench their insatiable lust for 
blood. 


I have attempted to state a philosophy and 
its inherent principles and standards in order 
that we may, in the future, by deductive 
reasoning from this philosophy and these 
principles, so established and accepted, meas- 
ure and test our conduct and practice of 
democracy in all of man’s relationship with 
man on all that part of the surface of the 
earth where man has created the Govern- 
ment known as the United States of America. 
I have done this because I am convinced that 
heretofore man—a spiritual being—has bowed 
down before the material things of the earth 
and the evident maldistribution of the 
material things of the earth, and has almost 
solely relied upon the processes of inductive 
reasoning and the examination of existing 
facts as a method of proving the existence 
of inequities in man‘s enjoyment of material 
things. By this process we have discovered 
so-called rules in a so-called science of eco- 
nomics; but we have failed to discover our 
fortiori, the true rule, because we have had 
no standard by which to test the validity or 
invalidity of the premises under which we 
have conducted our economy. 

I think this is true because the inductive 
reasoning is inherently only suited to the ob- 
servation of facts existing in the world of 
materially things. It is a method wholly un- 
suited to furnish guides for the conduct of 
spiritual human beings. Certainly, to date, 
the process has developed no over-all general 
rule calculated to serve as a standard for the 
future, by which the errors of the past may 
be avoided. If this is true, and I think it is, 
is it not then incumbent upon us to desert 
our process of the past and to make an earnest 
attempt, at least, to search out and evolve a 
general philosophy and ethic and standard, 
measured always, by the dignity of the in- 
dividual, and tested, always, by the rule: 
Does this action give the greatest oppor- 
tunity to the individual to expand and grow 
in dignity, a dignity measured, in turn, by 
the trusteeship he performs for his fellow 
man? Surely, since the process of inductive 
reasoning which we have been following has 
given us, at best, palliatives and not cures, 
we can lose nothing by striving to discover 
the truth and to develop our capacity to 
practice it, 

I hope now that we can apply, in just a few 
instances, our understanding of the Hebraic- 
Christian basis of democracy and the appli- 
cation of this principle into some of the 
fields of human relationships in this Nation 
in which we live. 

We have been fortunate in having many 
great political philosophers who have set us 
splendid examples of the application of 
democracy in the field of government, First, 
Jefferson presented us certain immutable 
truths in the Declaration of Independence, 
and we take nothing from his stature when 
we acknowledge his indebtedness to the pre- 
vailing philosophies of Lock and Montes- 
quieu, then in existence. 

= the Declaration of Independence he 
said: 

“That to secure these rights (life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness), governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed, 
that whenever any form of government be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the 
right of the people to alter or to abolish it, 
and to institute new government, laying its 
foundation on such principles and organiz- 
ing its powers in such form, as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their safety and 
happiness.” 

But what have we done to refresh our 
understanding of the truths therein ex- 
pressed? On what Fourth of July did we last 
read with understanding the Declaration of 
Independence, or give due reverence to the 
great democratic truths set out in it? When 
was the last time that the American people 
refreshed their understanding of their indi- 
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vidual dignity embodied in the words gov- 
ernments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed”? With all the lip service given 
to democracy by all the patriotic organiza- 
tions in America and the “committees to pre- 
serve the Constitution,” when did we last 
understand that men fought and died in 
order that we may have a country based upon 
this principle—“That whenever any form of 
government becomes destructive of these 
ends, it is the right of the people to alter or 
abolish it, and to institute new government, 
laying its foundation on such principles and 
organizing its power in such form, as to 
them shall seem most likely to effect their 
safety and happiness”? Is it not a desecra- 
tion of a holiday to let it pass without this 
instrument ever being published or read 
before the people, by or before any group 
of people? What right do we have in this 
country to a holiday on the fourth day of 
July in each year when we have grown so 
unmindful of the principles upon which this 
Government was founded, that we devote the 
day to firecracker shooting, ball game at- 
tendance, roistering, radio-listening and 
other equally inappropriate activities? 

And how many of us know that the ninth 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States again reaffirms the inherent 
dignity of man in this language: 

“The enumeration in the Constitution of 
certain rights shall not be construed to deny 
or disparage others retained by the people.” 

How many of us understand that the lan- 
guage in this amendment “retained by the 
people” is a reaffirmation of the dignity of 
man which was insisted upon as a pre- 
Tequisite to the signing of the Constitution? 

And if we know that the language is there, 
how many of us read it with understanding 
of the significance of the words “certain 
rights * * retained by the people“? 

And how many of us know that the tenth 
amendment to the Constitution says: 

“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” 

And if we know that this language is in 
the Constitution, how many of us read with 
understanding the words “the powers nos 
delegated * + * are reserved * * 
to the people”? How many of us ar Oo 
that the use of the word “delegated” dis- 
tinctly implies that man alone, as declared in 
the Declaration of Independence can create 
governments by a delegation of his individual 
sovereignty’ and that the political philoso- 
phers who wrote our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and our Constitution understood 
that man delegated authority of his own free 
will and that no government existed without 
his free will; and that the citizens of the 
United States have still retained all of the 
sovereignty which they have not delegated; 
so that if, in their will, they desire to insti- 
tute a new government, having jurisdiction 
over all or any part of the surface of the 
earth, that they still retain and enjoy and 
hold inviolate the right to create such gov- 
ernment for any purposes which they may 
see fit? 

And how many of us have given thought 
to the fact that the Government of the 
United States is essentially a federation of 
States; that it has inherently within it many 
rules and principles which, with intelligent 
modification to suit new conditions, might 
well serve as the pattern which the peoples 
of the world might adopt, if they choose or 
elect to join with us, if indeed we shall have 
the courage to join with them, to establish 
a government, initially with very limited au- 
thority, to administer the problems of the 
world; and how many of us understand that 
the peoples of the world are not anxious, 
necessarily, to come into a government with 
us, and not necessarily any more anxious than 
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we are? Indeed, how many of us know or 
understand that the people of the Thirteen 
States, who accepted the Constitution of the 
United States, had no great desire—no over- 
whelming desire—to create a national gov- 
ernment? How many of us understand that 
it took more days to go from Boston, Mass., 
in 1787, to Charleston, S. C., than it does 
hours today to go by airplane from the city 
of Madison, Ind., to the city of Moscow, Rus- 
sia? And how many of us understand or 
remember that at the time these separate 
States agreed to unite and create the United 
States of America there was a greater differ- 
ence between the social customs and think- 
ing and the economy of New England and 
that of the agricultural, slave-owning States 
of the South than there exists between that 
existing in the United States and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics today? How 
many of us understand that the average man 
then living in the Northern States, who was 
too poor to afford the exorbitant costs of 
travel and generally too poor to enjoy the 
benefits of the meagerly informed press of 
his day, knew less about the social customs 
and the economic way of life of the people 
of the South than you and I know about the 
social customs and the economic life of most 
of the nations who inhabit the other conti- 
nents of the earth? And, finally, how many 
of us have thought about these things with 
understanding—with an open mind—search- 
ing for the truth? 

Again, and much more recently, there was 
a great man in America who, on November 19, 
1863, among other things, said this: 

“It is rather for us to be dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us—that from 
these honored dead we take increased devo- 
tion to that cause for which they gave the 
last full measure of devotion—that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not have 
died in vain—that this Nation, under God, 
shall have a new birth of freedom and that 
government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people shall not perish from the 
earth.” 

Do we really acknowledge that not only 
was this man speaking a great truth with 
reference to the application and the concept 
of democracy in the field of government, and 
redeclaring for us the principle that gov- 
ernments are created of the people; that they 
are administered by the people, and that they 
should be administered for the people; and 
that these things are true solely because man 
is spiritual and man has dignity. 

Do we know that this man led a great 
segment of the people of the United States 
into a war; yes, through a Gethsemane and 
up to the cross of death and bloodshed, 
rather than to temporize with the moral 
obligations arising out of our then splendid 
understanding of democracy and its appli- 
cation to the racial field, namely, that black- 
skinned men were human beings and not 
chattels and cattle? 

Today when we speak of democracy: to- 
day when we profess a belief in Christianity, 
which teaches us that God “hath made of one 
blood all men for to dwell on all the face of 
the earth”; today when we should know that 
this thing we call democracy rests upon the 
Christian ethic, including the one which I 
have just read, are we not guilty of smugness 
and complacency if we even dare to think 
we can come to our appointment with world 
destiny and say to the world: “Follow us in 
the practice of democracy,” when the people 
of three-fourths of the surface of the earth— 
millions of whom have never heard of, or do 
not acknowledge our Christianity—practice 
democracy in the field of racial relationships 
in a manner which should make us bow our 
heads in shame? This question of racial 
equality—which is only saying that men are 
spiritually the same no matter what the 
color of their skin may be, must be faced 
and accepted by our acts as well as our 
words, if the ultimate destiny of men is to 


reach that.degree of democracy which fully 
reflects the kingdom of God on earth. 

True, the problem is not one-sided, nor 
are the obligations of democracy laid upon 
white-skinned men alone, because the ethics 
of democracy require of all men responsibility 
and an understanding of the nature of 
prejudices which, again, are spiritual things, 
which imprison man’s mind more securely 
than buildings of iron and steel can im- 
prison their bodies. We white-skinned men 
must remember that we of the majority race 
are under obligation, imposed by our God- 
sourced democracy, to rid ourselves of our 
prejudices and our erroneous preconcep- 
tions—erroneous, if you please, in the light of 
the teaching of God, But, it is also incum- 
bent upon the black-skinned men, once we 
evidence a firm resolution and desire and pur- 
pose, by words and practices, to fight against 
this tremendous thing called prejudice, to 
make it easier for us to do so by accepting 
responsibility and fulfilling it; by asserting 
the right to live under the doctrine of racial 
democracy affirmatively, quietly, peacefully, 
and without hate or rancor. Indeed, it is 
proper and necessary to call attention of the 
citizens of the United States of the Negro 
race that the adoption of force or any of its 


- counterparts—exaggerated statements, crowd- 


ing, pushing, asserting of right just because 
of color without regard to accomplishment— 
will do more to destroy the honest effort of 
the white men of good will in the United 
States to free themselyes from the prejudices 
arising out of their erroneous thinking than 
all of the efforts of these other white men, 
who do not wish to recognize that democracy 
must become operative in the field of racial 
relations, although we must admit that many 
of them honestly do not understand that 
their objection arises out of a prejudice, the 
extent of whose control over their capacity 
to calmly rationalize, they have been unable 
to analyze or to overthrow. 

America today is working toward this ful- 
fillment of its destiny; the task is arduous 
and a tremendous strain upon the emotions 
and nervous system and minds of our citi- 
zens. At this time we can ill afford the 
thoughtless clatter of white women with 
boarding-school attitudes, on the one hand, 
or the inflammatory words or actions of 
black men, who also fail to understand that 
hate, no matter what the indignities may 
have been which have engendered it, has 
never in the history of the world solved a 
serious social problem bloodlessly. 

And, finally, we cannot meet our appoint- 
ment with destiny, either in the United 
States of America or in the world, unless by 
the process of deductive reasoning from an 
enlightened understanding of the nature of 
democracy and the principles and obligations 
inherent in it, we seek out a solution of the 
social and economic problems which con- 
front man. It is in this field that man has 
made the least advancement all over the 
surface of the earth. I do not know enough 
facts with reference to the operation of the 
social and economic system of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics to deny or admit 
that they have brought democracy to a higher 
degree of application in this field than any of 
the other people of the earth. Solely for the 
purpose of my thinking tonight, I am willing 
to admit that this is true. But, to me, it 
seems clearly apparent that under the Rus- 
sian system democracy operates so inade- 
quately in the field of government that I 
am not willing to pay that price for all of the 
claimed advances in the economic. Democ- 
racy as man’s destiny must function fully and 
freely in every human relation; otherwise 
man will never attain his destiny, which is 
spiritual freedom, full democracy, God’s 
kingdom on earth. 

I freely admit that in the fleld of racial re- 
lationship the Russians have undoubtedly 
effected this accomplishment. But I plead 
in behalf of our people, as against those who 
would denounce us too freely for our short- 
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comings in this matter, the fact that in this 
country our forefathers adopted the erro- 
neous idea that black-skinned men were not 
human and could be enslaved. This error 
was tragic, but it is evidence to support the 
truth of my position here tonight, that the 
principles and philosophies and ethics of de- 
mocracy come from God and that when man 
violates them by an erroneous act, designated 
by most religious thinkers as a sinful act, he 
sets in motion forces of evil which, unless he 
can overcome them by the application of the 
democratic process, must always be settled 
by force with its accompanying misery and 
bloodshed. 

When the first black slave landed on that 
part of the shores of America which is now 
the United States, the feet of the then un- 
born thousands of men who died in the Civil 
War were sent marching back in eternity. I 
am not alone in this, for Thomas Jefferson, 
viewing the status of slavery with his great 
understanding of the spiritual source of the 
democratic concept, over a hundred and fifty 
years ago, said: 

“There must doubtless be an unhappy in- 
fluence on the manners of our people pro- 
duced by the existence of slavery among us. 
Indeed, I-tremble for my country 
when I reflect that God is just; that His jus- 
tice cannot sleep forever.” 

Tragically, also, we too soon forgot or, in- 
deed, never understood, the true significance 
of Lincoln’s message at Gettysburg when he 
said: 

“It is for us, the living, rather to be dedi- 
cated here to the unfinished work which they 
who fought here have thus far so nobly ad- 
vanced. It is rather for us to be here dedi- 
cated to the great task remaining before us, 
that from these honored dead we take in- 
creased devotion to that cause for which they 
gave the last full measure of devotion. That 
we here highly resolve that these dead shall 
not have died in vain—that this Nation, un- 
der God, shall have a new birth of freedom.” 

There was already in existence the idea of 
freedom for the white-skinned man, What 
new birth could Lincoln have referred to but 
the birth of full freedom for the black- 
skinned man? We might well pause and pray 
here tonight, that our God will cleanse the 
white man of his prejudices and the black 
man of his hate, so that the hope of Lincoln 
may be realized without bloodshed, through 
our devotion to democracy as God has shown 
us the way to its realization. 

I have digressed to include that part of our 
history, in order to recall it to those who so 
violently call to our attention the accom- 
plishment of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics in this question of the application 
of democracy to racial relationships, because 
I do not believe that, as a whole, the white 
man of Russia has had to overcome the prej- 
udices which first captured us, when we con- 
ceived of the idea that if a black man could 
be enslaved, he must be an inferior man, 
Indeed, just as war's only recompense is the 
fact that its horrors act as a catalyst to fuse 
the honorable fighting man of the world into 
a brotherhood without regard to class, creed, 
or color, so, to some extent, uniform misery, 
privation, and serfdom, oppressing all races, 
must have the effect of doing the same thing; 
so that out of his history of privation, the 
citizen of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics has obtained the boon of freedom 
from racial prejudice. It seems not improper 
to ask him, but more particularly, those 
Americans who think we cannot solve our 
system without adopting his, to recall these 
facts of history and to understand their ef- 
fects upon man before they criticize us too 
severely. 

I apologize for the digression and ask you 
to let me return to a discussion of the obli- 
gations which democracy requires of us if 
we would meet our destiny and apply it to 
that field of human relationship which we 
now call economics. Economics, I think, is 
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a term applied to the production, distribu- 
tion, and ownership of material things; it is 
supposed to have rules of its own, which men 
have discovered largely by the exercise of the 
process of inductive reasoning. As I have 
previously pointed out, I seriously question 
the validity of many of these so-called rules, 
discovered or evolved by such processes, 

The development of this speech to this 
point has taken so much from me, and has, 
in turn, required you to listen so long, that 
I can only sketchily outline my thinking with 
reference to the democratic philosophy when 
applied to this field. 

Indeed, it is, of course, a subject which 
of itself will demand the best thought of all 
of the people of good will, not only in this 
country, but in the world. But this I know— 
that if democracy is dependent upon the 
belief that all things on earth must evolve 
around the individual in order that he may 
accomplish his fullest dignity, then we must 
measure all of our conclusions with reference 
to this subject of economics by that stand- 
ard. It requires a complete trusteeship by 
all of us who have anything to do with the 
ownership, production, or distribution of ma- 
terial things. It is not one-sided, demanding 
an immediate surrender by those who own 
much to those who own little; but, I think, 
it demands that those who receive emolu- 
ments out of the operation of this system, 
must receive them with the consent of all the 
individuals concerned with the operation of 
an enterprise—this is my definition of free 
enterprise. For just as governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed, 
60 eventually must the powers and the rights 
of individual men, over the management and 
control of the material things of the earth, 
be instituted by the men who were immedi- 
ately concerned with the ownership, the pro- 
duction, and the distribution of material 
things, and the compensations which any 
person engaging in these activities shall be 
entitled to receive must come with the con- 
sent of those concerned. And those con- 
cerned, I believe, must be all of the people 
involved in the operation, providing, however, 
that the people who assert this right—a right 
to participate in determining their destiny, 
insofar as that involves a share in fixing the 
rewards of others—must also assume the 
responsibility for any erroneous decisions or 
any willful, slothful, or wrongful acts and not 
claim or assert the right to impose the effects 
of their own slothfulness, their own ineffi- 
ciency, their own venality, or their own lack 
of good judgment upon others—either per- 
manently or temporarily. 

Let me point out that Jesus of Nazareth 
said “A house divided against itself cannot 
stand.” Abraham Lincoln, recognizing that 
the great truths which control the success- 
ful conduct of man come from God, reminds 
us that “A nation cannot exist half slave and 
half free.” Is it not a logical conclusion 
from those statements of fundamental truths 
that we pause to note that industry, which 
is actually a human operation wherein one 
kind of capital, called property, owned by in- 
dividuals or shareholders, and another kind 
of capital, called jobs, owned by people who 
work, is now trying to operate with one set 
of managers for the shareholders and another 
set for the workers? The cleavage is funda- 
mental. Industry cannot continue to oper- 
ate this way without each group eventually 

to capture the political system, by 
force and bloodshed, if necessary, so as to 
destroy the other. Therefore does not neces- 
sity demand that we must conclude that the 
ultimate solution of the problem, by resort 
to deductive reasoning, will demand we 
search for a solution whereby the two will 
become fused by the intelligent use of the 
democratic process, which the Christian 
ethic demands us to use? Palliatives, sug- 
gested by any so-called economic rules, dis- 


covered by inductive reasoning, are inevita- 
bly doomed to failure. 

Again, while we must admit that all peo- 
ple apparently are not born equally endowed 
with intellect, with character, with health, 
or with strong bodies, we must recognize also 
that these things often may be the result of 
heredity or, at least, of forces not solely at- 
tributable to maladjustments arising from 
the imperfections of the application of de- 
mocracy in the fields of government, racial 
relationships and social relationships and 
economics. But there is an obligation in- 
herent in Hebraic-Christian thinking that 
man must not impose undemocratic barriers 
in any field upon the opportunity of every 
child born to reach the fullest dignity within 
the limits of his mental and physical inheri- 
tance, his capacities and his own conduct. 

In the fleld of economics, this brings us to 
the proposition of questioning the extent to 
which the right of the inheritance of prop- 
erty, as now practiced, is consistent with the 
democratic concept. Certainly God has 
taught us, and man has observed that he 
comes into the world with nothing and that 
he takes nothing with him when he goes. On 
the other hand, worth-while men, conscious 
of the probability that they will die before 


their wives and children or others who may 


be dependent upon them, are motivated by a 
desire which, I think, is consistent with their 
true dignity, to make provision for those 
whom they love or who are dependent upon 
them after they are gone. The animal does 
this to the extent, at least, of caring for the 
young until they are able to care for them- 
selves. And surely man is more dignified 
than the animal. 

Admitting this truth. should we not now 
reexamine our existing preconceptions of 
the right of man to devolve property, in an 
attempt to discover the ultimate role which 
our democracy based upon the Christian 
ethic demands of us? This will require ear- 
nest, calm thinking. Solely to stimulate de- 
bate, may I suggest that maybe it should 
be limited to the home and those personal 
things which families hold dear for senti- 
mental reasons, the land which a man can 
work, the tools of his trade or profession and 
beyond that, an annuity for life for his wife 
or those others who are dependent upon him, 
either because of old age, youth or infirmity, 
plus a further amount necessary to enable 
his children to be fairly trained and edu- 
eated to the fullest extent their free choice 
of a trade or profession, their capacities and, 
above all, their own efforts, entitle them. 

Certainly we know now that millions of 
children are born to compete in a society in 
which thousands, purely because of material 
possessions, have an unconscionable advan- 
tage, purely unrelated to the mere fact of 
birth. We may well ask, Why has our pro- 
fessed democratic sense of fair play been 
dormant so long on this question when we 
have so clearly applied the same rule to so 
many other of our human activities? We 
would not consider a race to be either a fair 
contest or one calculated to show the relative 
hereditary merit or developed skill of the 
racers, if 10 men started on a mile race from 
scratch, one with a quarter-mile advantage, 
and one with a half-mile advantage. 

I would also like to point out that while 
I do not believe that basically the desire to 
own things is really as strong as the power 
which comes from ownership, I am inclined 
to believe that men would have less undemo- 
cratic desire to monopolize either the owner- 
ship, control, or the management of property 
during their lives if they lived in a demo- 
cratically ruled economic system which, by 
fair, democratic methods, placed a limitation 
upon their power to devolve it upon others 
after their death, consistent with the de- 
mands of the true Christian ethic, 

It is necessary, before leaving this thor- 
oughly undeveloped and immature discus- 
sion of the operation of the concept of de- 
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mocracy in the field of economics to call at- 
tention again to the fact that before men 
who do not now participate in the decisions 
which are made in the industries in which 
they work, can assert honestly and effectively 
the right to do so, they must demonstrate, 
not only to those who presently manage the 
industry of the United States, but also to all 
of the other members of society, who are not 
immediately concerned with the operation of 
that industry, but are vitally affected indi- 
rectly by its efficient operation, a capacity for 
democratic conduct among themselves and 
for responsibility, individual and group, 
which all the ethics of democracy justly de- 
mand of them. I point this out because I am 
convinced that there are many men of good 
will now owning or managing our economic 
system under its present state of develop- 
ment, who are insisting upon the right to 
do so largely because they have a feeling 
that they can manage it better, no* only for 
themselves or for owners whom they repre- 
sent, but also for the greater good of society 
as a whole, 

If it be said that this is a form of economic 
paternalism comparable to governmental 
paternalism, which man rejects as incon- 
sistent with the operation of democracy in 
the fleld of government, I admit that this is 
true, but I point out that the one great vir- 
tue of the democratic concept is that it is the 
means by which a solution of all of man's 
problems may be accomplished without re- 
sort to force. And it follows that if it is 
possible under our system—and I claim that 
it is—by democratic methods in the fields of 
social and economic relations and, if neces- 
sary, in the field of government, to bring 
about the operation of democracy in the field 
of economics, those who work in any indus- 
try must remember that all of the rest of 
society are as interested in the efficient opera- 
tion of industry as they themselves are in 
democratic participation in the operation of 
that industry. For any system, which pro- 
poses democratic participation in its conduct, 
must also give almost positive assurance to 
the rest of mankind that it will be more 
efficiently operated and conducted so as to 
give greater benefits to all the other mem- 
bers of society, For if this is not true, then 
the new system will only desecrate, rather 
than dignify the democratic concept. 

In other words, men must be convinced 
that the operation of democracy in the field 
of economics will better them as individuals 
or at least leave them as well off as individ- 
uals before they will voluntarily go along 
with other men who are demanding the right 
to participate in the conduct of industry. Of 
course, the consent of all concerned must 
come through democratic methods, 

Now, I am not asserting any opinion as 
to the relative efficiency of operation of an 
economic system in which there is greater 
participation by those who work in an in- 
dustry in the making of its decisions and 
consequently in the making of their own 
destiny, than under the way our system op- 
erates at the present time. I want no argu- 
ment, at this time, either with those who 
say the new system will work better, or with 
those who say it will work less efficiently. 
But, I am pointing out that there is always 
the obligation arising out of the inherent 
nature of man, which consequently makes 
the obligation a part of the democratic proc- 
ess, that people generally and rightfully ask 
more of those who newly assert a right to rule 
than they do of those with whom they have 
had an experience, unless that experience is 
so terrible that man will grasp at any straw 
in order to bring about a change. This being 
true, men of fair mind and good will will 
accept this obligation imposed upon them 
by these normal reactions of man and will, 
without complaint, demonstrate sọ com- 
pletely their capacity to participate in the 
conduct and management of industry by 
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their conduct of their own affairs, prior to 
the time they assert that right, that they 
can more easily convince all other segments 
of society that they bring progress and not 
a mere change of masters. 

I do not know that I am necessarily doing 
any new thinking; I am only determined to 
think as honestly as I can in the hope that 
I might thereby make some contribution to 
the subject matter you assigned me. But 
I do know this: that man today must not 
be afraid to think; they must not be afraid 
of the consequences of being misunder- 
stood; they must not be afraid of the conse- 
quences to themselves of freely expressing 
their thoughts even though they may sub- 
sequently be demonstrated to be erroneous. 
If, by so doing, they stimulate discussion and 
thereby advance the search for truth. The 
appointments of the people of the United 
States with world destiny will not be realized 
through the efforts of those who seal their 
lips or sit on their hands. 

Surely in this day when thousands of men 
are dying heroically, those of us who remain 
at home must live courageously. 


Soldiers’ Absentee Voting Bill 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, the men 
and women in our armed forces will get 
to vote in the coming election if the op- 
position will quit stalling and help us 
bring to the floor of the House and pass 
the bill which passed the Senate, and 
which has been reported to the House 
with certain perfecting amendments. 

I call on the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Rules, Mr. SABATH of Illinois, now 
to call the Committee on Rules together 
tomorrow, or this afternoon, and bring 
that bill out and let us pass it, so as to 
provide a way for everyone in our armed: 
forces to vote in the coming election. 

The statement was made in the press 
on yesterday to the effect that if we 
passed this bill the President would veto 
it. That is absolutely ridiculous. The 
President would not dream of vetoing 
this pill and knocking the men and 
women in our armed forces out of a 
vote; and if he should veto it, we would 
pass it over his veto with a landslide. 

I am used to passing veterans’ legisla- 
tion over Presidential vetoes; I began 
back during the Harding-Coolidge ad- 
ministrations. 

We are going to see to it that these 
service men and women have the right to 
vote in the coming election, for every 
candidate from President to constable. 

Iam tired of this stalling around try- 
ing to keep us from getting this bill to 
the floor of the House. I again call on 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Rules, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SABATH], to call the Rules Committee to- 
gether for that purpose at once, so they 
can vote out the rule and bring this 
measure to the floor of the House for a 
vote without further delay, 

xXC—App.—_15 


Mr. Speaker, under permission granted 
me to extend my remarks, I am inserting 
an address which I delivered over the 
radio a few nights ago on this subject. 

The address referred to follows: 


My fellow Americans, I wish to talk to you 
for a few moments tonight about pending 
legislation to enable the men and women in 
our armed forces to vote by absentee ballot 
in the coming election. 

This morning the Committee on Election 
of President, Vice President and Representa- 
tives in Congress, of which I am the ranking 
majority member, reported, with certain per- 
fecting amendments, the Eastland-Mekellar- 
McClellan bill which passed the Senate some 
time ago. 

This measure provides “that these ballots, 
postal cards, envelopes, and instructions for 
voting procedure, shall be transmitted free 
of postage, including air-mail postage, in 
the United States mails, to the men and 
women in our armed forces throughout the 
world. The Secretaries of War and Navy, and 
the Administrator of the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration, are required to take the neces- 
sary steps to effect the delivery of such postal 
cards, ballots, envelopes, and instructions for 
voting procedure, and to give them priority 
over all unofficial communications and prior- 
ity over official communications except where, 
in the judgment of the appropriate military 
and naval authorities, such priority would 
interfere with the effective prosecution of the 
war. 

It also. calls upon the authorities of the 
various States to cooperate in every possible 
way in providing for these men and women 
to vote by absentee ballots, and to expedite 
and facilitate the sending of these ballots so 
that they may be voted and returned in ample 
time for the election. 

Under this measure, every qualified indi- 
vidual in our armed forces would have the 
opportunity to vote, not only for President, 
Vice President, Senators and Representatives 
in Congress, but they would also have the 
opportunity of voting for State, county, and 
local officials, from Governor down to con- 
stable. While under the so-called Green- 
Lucas bill, provision would be made only for 
voting for national officers—President, Vice 
President, United States Senators, and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress; and even then the 
name of the candidate would not appear upon 
the ballot, but the soldic: would either have 
to write in the name of the candidate or his 
party designation, and then, as I have said, 
he would not get to vote for local officials. 

The Green-Lucas bill attempted to fix the 
qualifications for voters, in flagrant viola- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States, 
It attempted to usurp the election machinery 
of the various States. It. would probably 
have resulted in having the election thrown 
into the courts in every State in the Union, 
resulting in confusion, if not chaos, at a time 
when we need harmony above everything 
else. 

Now remember this: I don't care what any 
propagandist on either side tells you, there 
is not a Member of the United States Con- 
gress who does not want the men and women 
in our armed forces to vote in the coming 
election. The question is, How that can be 
done in a constitutional way, without over- 
riding the State laws or usurping State elec- 
tion machinery? 

We have reported out this bill, which, as 
I said, has already passed the Senate, and 
we have added amendments which we feel 
will meet every legitimate objection. It will 
enable the men and women in our armed 
forces to vote in a constitutional election, 
and will leave the election machinery in the 
hands of the various States, where the Con- 
stitution placed it. 

The contention has been made that there 
will not be time enough to get these ballots 
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from the various States to the individual 
voters in our armed forces and back before 
the election. That is pure nonsense; it will 
not take as long to get these ballots to them 
and back in that way as it would to send them 
around through a Federal election commis- 
sion, which would probably be expanded into 
a vast bureaucracy, with all its slowdown im- 
plications and ramifications. 

Every State in the Union that has 5 al- 
ready done so, is preparing to move its pri- 
maries, or nominating conventions, up so as 
to permit the transmission, execution, and 
return of these ballots in ample time to be 
counted in the election returns. 

This would prevent interference with the 
voters, or tampering with the ballots, by any 
bureaucracy, and would 
guarantee to the voters in our armed forces 
a free and untrammeled ballot. 

It is being charged by certain left-wing 
radicals that we southern Democrats are in 
an “unholy alliance” with northern Repub- 
licans on this all-important issue—one of the 
gravest constitutional questions that has 
been raised in the Congress of the United 
States in 50 years. 

As a southern Democrat, I want to say 
that there is nothing unholy about patriotic 
Americans, North and South, joining in an 
attempt to preserve the Constitution of the 
United States. It was not considered an un- 
holy alliance when George Washington and 
Benjamin Franklin joined forces to create 
that sacred document, or when Thomas 
Jefferson and Alexander Hamilton worked for 
the adoption of the Bill of Rights. 

The Constitution is our ship of state, and 
upon its preservation depends the liberty, the 
happiness, and the hopes, not only of this 
generation, but of our posterity for genera- 
tions to come. 

Southern Democrats and northern Repub- 
licans have fought all over the deck of that 
ship for more than 75 years, over methods of 
operation and procedure, but they have never 
tried to blast the bottom out of the boat. We 
are now fighting to preserve it. 

If we should ruthlessly violate the Consti- 
tution, override State laws, and usurp the 
election machinery of the various States, then 
we will probably have dealt a mortal blow to 
our constitutional form of government, which 
it took our forbears 2,000 years to build. 

For my part, as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on World War Veterans’ Legislation for 
more than 10 years, I can say without boast- 
ing that no man has worked harder to try 
to take care of the men who have fought our 
battles in time of war than I have. Besides 
being the author of many laws for the benefit 
of the veterans and their dependents, I intro- 
duced and fought through the amendment 
last year raising the base pay of our men in 
the service to $50 a month—and some of the 
very men who are criticizing me now voted 
against that amendment on a roll call. 

Let me say again that I am more than 
anxious to see that the men and women in 
our armed forces are given the opportunity to 
vote, but I want it done in a legal way, and 
that is what our bill provides. 

They are fighting to save the Constitution 
of the United States and to preserve those in- 
stitutions which are based upon it, along 
with our way of life, which it guarantees. 
While they are waging that fight for the 
preservation of American institutions on the 
battle fronts of the world, it is our duty to 
guard and protect that Constitution, to pre- 
serve the American way of life, and perpetu- 
ate its sacred institutions for them to enjoy 
when they return. 

Let me say in conclusion that if we, as 
Members of Congress, have the right to set 
aside the Constitution of the United States 
in this instance, then we would have the 
right to further set it aside and call the elec- 
tion off entirely, and in that way perpetuate 
ourselves in office for the duration, Then 
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we could continue the duration indefinitely, 
even after the fighting ceased. That would 
be the end of the Republic and the end of 
virtually everything else for which our brave 
men are now fighting. 

May a just Providence that is guiding them 
through the dark hours of this terrible 
struggle guide and direct the Congress of the 
United States in the preservation of those 
sacred institutions for which they fight—now 
and for all time to come. 

May we, the recipients of American lib- 
erty—that proud heritage of patriotism con- 
ceived in the minds of the greatest statesmen 
the world has ever produced, guarded and 
protected by the undying loyalty of a noble 
ancestry—may we forever preserve and de- 
fend that liberty in our time, and transmit 
it unimpaired to our posterity, that this 
great Republic may go down to the future 
with strength in her loins, hope in her soul, 
and the Miriam song of triumph on her lips. 


Minnesota State Federation of Labor 
Passes Resolution for Constitutional 
Monetary System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with sincere appreciation 
of their action that I include with my re- 
marks herewith a resolution passed by 
the Minnesota State Federation of Labor 
at their annual convention last fall: 


Resolution 7 


Whereas article 1, section 8, of the Consti- 
tution of the United States provides that 
“Congress shall have power to coin money, 
and regulate the value thereof, and of for- 
eign coin”; and y 

Whereas Congress has substantially failed 
to exercise this power and has permitted the 
power to create the medium of exchange of 
the Nation to fall into private hands, thus 
bringing about at present a situation where 
the Nation, in order to supply its own credit 
for purpose of national defense or the ac- 
commodation of increased production, is com- 
pelled to issue interest-bearing bonds and 
transfer ownership of such bonds to private 
banks in exchange for newly created credits 
upon their books; and 

Whereas there has developed in the method 
of conducting commercial banks in the Unit- 
ed States the custom of lending the private 
credit of such institutions under the guise 
of lending money; and 

Whereas such credit, transferable from one 
depositor to another by the check or order of 
the depositor or any other person in his be- 
half is now generally accepted in payment of 
debts, thus in effect providing an uncon- 
trolled and privately created circulating me- 
dium of exchange which performs the func- 
tions of money in disregard of article 1, sec- 
tion 8 of the Constitution of the United 
States; and 

Whereas the uncontrolled alternate ex- 
pansion and contraction of this synthetic 
medium of exchange induces recurrent peri- 
ods of uncontrolled and disorganizing infla- 
tion followed by disastrous periods of equal- 
ly uncontrolled deflation, bankruptcy, and 
distress; and 

Whereas it has become necessary to the 
safety and welfare of the Nation that infla- 


tion and deflation alike be prevented and that 
a stable buying power be maintained in the 
dollar; and — 

Whereas these aims and purposes can only 
be accomplished if Congress acts to end the 
existing dependence of the United States 
upon a privately created and destroyed bank- 
credit medium of exchange and to substitute 
therefor a dependable medium of exchange, 
not based on debt but put into circulation 
without increase in the public debt in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Constitution: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Minnesota State Feder- 
tion of Labor is in favor of legislation as 
embodied in the Voorhis bill—H. R. 118— 
which has for its objective the restoring to 
Congress the sole exercise of its power to 
regulate the value of money, prohibiting the 
creation of money or any substitute for 
money through private sources, maintaining 
a stable purchasing power of the dollar, 
restoring and maintaining full employment 
and production, and other purposes; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to each Member of the Minnesota dele- 
gation in Congress, each member of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee in both Houses 
of Congress, the Finance Committee in the 
Senate, the Ways and Means Committee in 
the House, and the Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures Committee in the House. 


The Cost of Living—The Little Steel 
Formula 
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or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE JOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. HOFFMAN, Mr. Speaker, we have 
heard a great deal to the effect that the 
advancing cost of living justifies an in- 
crease in wages, the discarding of the 
Little Steel formula. 

Having no independent knowledge of 
my own, I insert below from Nation’s 
Business for January 1944, an article 
which should throw some light on the 
merits of the controversy. It is as fol- 
lows: 

LITTLE STEEL, WHAT NEXT? 

Despite widespread claims to the contrary, 
both hourly and weekly earnings of industrial 
workers have increased more rapidly than liv- 
ing costs. 

This is shown by analysis of the Depart- 
ment of Labor's own monthly figures, which 
have not, however, been published in such a 
way as to provide comparisons Which present 
the full picture. The comparisons have now 
been worked out by the department of man- 
ufacture of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, which explains that, while the 
Little Steel formula has restrained increases 
in straight-time wage rates, the effect of addi- 
tional hours worked and of overtime has 
pushed both the hourly and weekly earnings 
ahead of the rise in living costs. 

The Little Steel formula, in effect, provides 
that if any group of workers averaged less 
than a 15-percent increase in hourly wage 
rates from January 1, 1941, to May 1942, 
“their established peacetime standards have 
been broken.” 

Actually, the United States Chamber points 
out, comparisons between hourly wage rates 
and the indexes of the cost of living are of 
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slight significance; in practical effect the de- 
termining factor is what the worker takes 
home in his pay envelope. The analysis of 
Official Government figures shows that not 
only the weekly or “take home” earnings have 
increased far more than the cost-of-living 
index, but that hourly earnings likewise have 
-stepped up at faster pace. 

Here are the comparisons: 

From January 1941, the base month of the 
Little Steel formula, to September 1943, the 
cost-of-living index increased 23 percent. 

Weekly earnings increased 66 percent. 

Hourly earnings increased 45 percent. 

From September 1942, the base at which 
prices and wages were ordered stabilized un- 
der the Price Control Act, the cost-of-living 
index increased 5 percent. 

Weekly earnings increased 17 percent, 

Hourly earnings increased 11 percent. 

From August 1939, the last month before 
the European war broke out, to September 
1943, the cost of living index increased 26 per- 
cent. Weekly earnings increased 87 percent, 
Hourly earnings increased 59 percent, 

The Government’s index of living costs 
shows a rise of 22.8 percent in the cost of all 
items covered in the period from January 
1941 to September 1943. 

In contrast to this rise of 22.8 percent in 
living costs, the weekly earnings of iron and 
steel industry workers jumped 58 percent and 
their hourly earnings 38 percent; in the auto- 
mobile industry the figures were 54 and 31 
percent, respectively; in nondurable goods 
53 and 35, in food 40 and 26; in chemical 
and allied products 56 and 36; in petroleum 
and coal 61 and 30; in rubber products 56 
and 36; electrical machinery 46 and 32; 
transportation equipment 66 and 51; non- 
ferrous metals and their products 60 and 42; 
lumber and timber basic products 65 and 47; 
furniture and finished lumber products 61 
and 43; textile mill products and other fiber 
manufactures 54 and 48; tobacco manufac- 
turers 55 and 24; in miscellaneous industries 
63 and 41. 

In not a single industry listed in the study 
did both weekly and hourly earnings fail to 
keep well ahead, and in most cases far ahead, 
of the increase in living costs. 


Cost of living in large cities 
[Indexes, 1935-39 100] 


Percentage increa; 
September 1943 tomes 


Percent Percent Percent 

All tems 52| 228 25.7 

Food... 40.5 47.0 

Clothing... 31.6 32.1 

ent 29 3.5 
Fuel, electricity, 

and co 8 1.4 6.8 10.5 

Housefurnishings.| 126.3 22 26.2 25.5 

Miscellancous...| 117.0 5.0 14.8 16.5 


Earnings and hours of work of industrial 
workers 


Percentage incre: 
September 1943 penne: 


All manufacturing: 
Weekly earnings. $44. 39 17 
Hourly earnings. 
Hours per week. 

Durable goods: 
Weekly earnings. 551. 06 15 
Hourly earnings. 

Hours per week 
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Letter of Maj. Reagan McCrary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. FAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. FAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include therein a letter from an old 
friend of mine, Maj. Reagan McCrary, 
of the Eighth Air Force, who is better 
known to New Yorkers as Tex McCrary, 
radio commentator and newspaper- 
man: 


Dear Jimmie: This is a Christmas story. 
It’s about a little Englishman, or rather a 
Scotsman, named Corp. James McLoughlin, 
from Broughty Ferry Road, Dundee. He used 
to work for a shipping line that ran an im- 
porting business on the side. He was a sales- 
man in one of their retail stores. 

Over his counter went oranges and bana- 
nas and dates and olives and pineapples and 
dozens of other things that came from far 
places—places to which “Chipper” McLough- 
lin had never been. As a matter of fact, 
Chipper had never been anywhere, not even 
to London, not even out of Scotland—until 
the war. And then he crossed the Channel 
with the short-lived British Expeditionary 
Force. 

He was soldier and stretcher bearer and 
surgeon and grave-digger before the end— 
and the end came quickly and brutally. They 
were driven back to the cliffs at St. Valery— 
right to the edge of the Channel. They 
flopped over the edge and made a last stand 
on the ledges above the surf below. The 
Huns pushed on, their machine guns clawed 
the top of the cliffs, and shredded any man 
who stuck his head into line of fire. 

Chipper got his tin hat knocked off and 
the top of his head creased—Chipper was al- 
ways letting curiosity out-argue discretion. 
But finally they had to surrender—and the 
conquering division was Rommel’s. No. 1 
panzer outfit. Rommel himself was on hand. 
And as the Tommies came up over the edge 
of the cliff to surrender, a German. officer 
stood on the nose of a steaming tank and 
shouted in good English: 

“So, you are beaten, Britishers. Look be- 
hind you now. There across the Channel lies 
your England. Look at it for the last time— 
because within 7 days, we shall be there, and 
it will be ours.” 

You know the old saying that “all Eng- 
lishmen live upon an island, and each Eng- 
lishman is an island unto himself” * * * 
there never was a better proof of that than 
Chipper McLoughlin, Scotsman. 

He looked up at the German officer, 
grinned, and said, quite loud enough for all 
to hear: “B———-, Jerry!“ 

And the German officer had a pretty good 
idea what Chipper meant. He barked an 
order, another German slugged Chipper with 
the butt of a Luger. Chipper went down, 
and out, but grinning. 

Well, you remember what happened after 
the Huns got to the Channel. They got no 
farther. I don't know how you feel about 
Dunkerque, but, personally, I’m grateful to 
the guys on the beaches who fought so well, 
even in retreat, that Hitler knew he was not 
ready to invade Britain. And how about 
Chipper? 

He marched into Germany, a prisoner of 
war—but still and forever “an island unto 
himself.” That march was torture. But we 
have it from. a buddy of Chipper's that never 
once, even in sleep and sickness, did that 
grin go from Chipper's face. 


It must have been hell for the Huns, see- 
ing that grin always there, I have it from 
lots of prisoners of war that the only people 
inside Germany who ever smile are the dead 
and the prisoners. Yes; that must be tough. 

Well, they tried pretty hard to wipe that 
grin off the face of Chipper McLoughlin. 
They told him that Britain was beaten, that 
Hitler had decided to give the bombers of 
the Luftwaffe the pleasure and the honor of 
winding up the job, now that the ground 
troops had had the supreme satisfaction of 
beating the British on the field of battle. 
And Chipper could hear the bombers roaring 
out toward Britain from one of the early 
prisons where they kept him. But still he 
did not believe that Britain was beaten or 
even badly bent. And still the grin was 
there. 

But in the fall, in the days of the blitz, 
they gave the prisoners American newspapers, 
and our headlines did make it seem as though 
Britain would not, could not, last long. And 
so Chipper’s smile was a little strained going 
into December, and sometimes when the 
lights were down, so was the smile. And 


that's when he began to cook the plan that 


got him the truth, every night, direct from 
London. 

With packets of Red Cross food, and cigar- 
ettes, he bribed a guard to get the “loan” of 
all the keys to the prison—not the keys that 
would get him outside, but only the keys to 
the inside doors, so that he could move around 
inside the prison. From these keys impres- 
sions were made in candle tallow; and from 
these impressions, rough keys were made that 
gave Chipper the run of his prison. And 
that’s how Chipper got to listen to the 
British news broadcasts every night in the 
officers’ club while the guards slept. 

And, as Chipper learned to speak German, 
he told his prison-keepers each day how the 
War was really going, long before they got it 
from their phony communiqués. And now 
Chipper’s smile was rampant, belligerent, 
again. Maddening to all Nazis who saw it. 

Over the prison radio, Chipper heard 
Christmas services from home—by far the 
most beautiful he had ever heard. From that 
day on, Chipper was an “island of cheer” in 
the prison. And always his audacity fed on 
his conviction that the Huns were losing the 
war. 

For instance, toward the end of stay in 
prison, he robbed the Huns of the services of 
a couple of-regiments of Italians—it hap- 
pened like this. After Italy checked out of 
the war, the Germans made prisoners of their 
former allies. Droves of them came into the 
same prison camp where Chipper and his out- 
fit were cooped up. 

They were a sad lot. Everything possible 
had been done to make them miserable in 
body and in spirit. They were stripped of 
their Italian uniforms and dressed like 
clowns in old uniforms dug out of some an- 
cient storeroom, uniforms that the Italians 
and the French wore in World War No. 1. 
Everybody laughed at them. They were given 
all the dirtiest jobs. 

And that’s how one of them got shot. A 
young Italian was put to picking up papers 
around the yards. Like all prison camps, 
there was a double barbed-wire fence around 
this one, and a sharpshooter’s tower at every 
corner; machine guns ready. This young 
Italian, quite innocently, poked his arm 
through the inner wire to reach for a piece of 
paper that had blown just outside. The 
guard saw him, leveled his gun, and, without 
warning, chopped the young Italian to 
pieces. 

Everybody saw it. Everybody was very 
quiet as two stretcher bearers came out, 
picked up the crumpled form, dumped it into 
a blanket, carried it away. 

Next day a big-shot Nazi general arrived at 
the camp, and all the Italians were lined up 
in parade formations to listen to the big shot 
make a speech, a speech full of promises to all 
the gallant, brave, and unfortunate Italians 
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who had been betrayed into this criminal al- 
lance with the butcher nations of England 
and America; just sign up with the German 
Army, the mighty conquering German 
Army, and your uniforms and new weapons 
and new equipment and the finest living 
conditions will be restored to you, so that 
you can go to the Russian front and fight to 
save Europe from bolshevism. 

Now, the Italians did not want to fight 
the Russians, nor did they care particularly 
whether or not Europe was saved from bol- 
shevism, but they did want new uniforms, 
and they didn’t like being prisoners, so they 
were all about to sign up on the first dotted 
line that was poked at them. 

At that moment of wavering, Chipper Mc- 
Loughlin, that “one-man island of resist- 
ance,” went into action. With a pal, he went 
into the morgue, got the dead Italian soldier, 
the one killed by the guard, put him on a 
stretcher, covered the body with a blanket, 
then raced out across the enclosure where 
all the Italians were gathered—nobody 
stopped them—it looked like an emergency 
case, 

And just as they passed the front of the 
packed Italians, Chipper neatly planted one 
foot on a corner of the blanket, and, as they 
Tan, the dead boy was uncovered for all his 
comrades to see. That did the trick. There 
was a whisper through the crowd; then a 
murmer, and then a growl; they remembered. 

And so the Nazi general got no recruits 
that day for the Russian front. Chipper 
never saw the Russian front, but he knows 
a lot about it; you see, Chipper got to be a 
medical orderly in the German hospital; lots 
of the British worked at such jobs. And 
that’s how he got to talk to many of the 
Germans who had been wounded on the 
Russian front; there were dozens of cases 
of boys with feet so badly frostbitten that 
they had to be amputated. 

And Chipper knows how many of these 
men deliberately poured water into their 
boots to guarantee frostbite; anything was 
preferable to staying at the Russian front 
and lose your life. As a soldier Chipper 
knows what has to happen to an army before 
men will pour water in their boots. 

And Chipper can remember how when first 
he was in prison camp and would work 
among the civillans, they were all lifting 
their hands in obedient and fanatical heils. 
But since the winter of 1942-48, Chipper has 
not seen a dozen heil salutes. 

But all this was indirect evidence of limp- 
ing, waning German morale. Chipper Mc- 
Loughlin was human; he longed for the sight 
of Germans being killed, and then one day he 
got what he wanted. It was a Saturday. 

Everybody had been told that Sunday would 
be a big day; all the prisoners were to be taken 
to the nearby assembly plant for Focke-Wulf 
fighter planes, just outside the northeast 
German city of Marienburg to see Hermann 
Goering dedicate a magnificent new runway— 
the runway that was to be used for testing the 
new Focke-Wulfs before they went up into 
the battle of Germany against the Forts and 
Libs of the Eighth Air Force. 

But Goering got scooped on his opening— 
because at 7 minutes to noon on Saturday, an 
angry cloud of Fortresses flew over the 
prison—and all the prisoners whipped off 
their shirts and waved and yelled—and almost 
as if in response to the waving shirts, bomb- 
bays opened, and down came the tumbling 
compact pattern of bombs—*here had not 
been such accurate bombing anywhere in the 
battle of Germany as this special show for 
the boys at Marienburg prison camp. 

They were all called into service to clear 
away the wreckage of the plant and haul out 
the dead Germans. Chipper cannot remem- 
ber when he had more fun—poking and pull- 
ing at the delightful wreckage of another 
German factory; says Chipper: “It was every 
bit as bloody good fun as opening Christmas 
parcels,” 
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Chipper's home now, a repatriated prisoner. 
He's had his 30-day leave. He's got a new 
wife, and started a new son that he expects to 
be born on a new Armistice Day. And, oh 
yes, he’s back in a combat outfit again. “I 
want to go back across the Channel again— 
it will be a verrry verry diff-errrrent kind of a 
warrr this time, eh, Yank?” 

The best new year. 

Tex, 


Capt. Sigfrid Ericsson of the “Gripsholm” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, in my 
opinion, the following radio program was 
one of the most interesting presented to 
the public during the year of 1943: 


INTERVIEW WITH CAPT. SIGFRID ERICSSON, 
MASTER OF THE “GRIPSHOLM,” AND MR. 
GEORGE HANSON, PASSENGER TRAFFIC MAN- 
AGER OF THE SWEDISH-AMERICAN LINES, FRI- 
DAY, DECEMBER 3, 1943, OVER STATION WHN, 
NEW YORK 


Mr. Lanc. The WHN special features de- 
partment presents the fourth in a series of 
programs concerning the recently arrived re- 
patriate ship, Gripsholm. Tonight, Walt 
Dennis, WHN special events director, and I 
will interview Capt. Sigfrid Ericsson, mas- 
ter of the Gripsholm—and Mr. George Han- 
son, passenger traffic manager of the Swed- 
ish American Lines. 

Today, when the sea lanes throughout the 
world are filled with ships of death and de- 
struction, one ship stands cut as a beacon 
light of liberty and happiness—the Grips- 
holm. Today, when battleships and cruisers 
are targets for suffering and misery, a ship 
Sails the seas as a “happy” ship—a ship of 
joyful people, people who are returning to 
their native land for the first time since 
before Pearl Harbor. The master of this 
“happy” ship, the Gripsholm, is indeed the 
Good Samaritan of the seas—a man whose 
duty it is to protect and care for the men, 
women and children placed in his charge— 
a man who makes that duty not a duty but 
a real joy for everyone whom he meets. 
That man is Capt. Sigfrid Ericsson, 
master of the repatriate ship Gripsholm— 
a seafaring Scandinavian—a man decorated 
and knighted by two kings. WHN is more 
than proud this evening to bring you this 
Special interview with Captain Ericsson. 
First, to give you a few of the high lights 
in the Captain’s colorful career, we present 
Mr. George Hanson, of the Swedish-American 
Lines, who will give us the background of 
Captain Ericsson’s service with the Swedish- 
American Lines. Mr, Hanson, how long has 
Captain Ericsson been with your line? 

Mr. Hanson. In the spring of 1920, Sigfrid 
Ericsson started with the Swedish-American 
Lines as junior officer on the Stockholm. He 
remained with the Stockholm for 8 years and 
then was transferred to the Drottningholm 
as chief officer. The same year he was again 
transferred to the Gripsholm as chief officer, 
where he stayed for 7 years. Then, for a 
year, he was chief officer of the Kungsholm, 
Serving as acting captain on these various 
ships from time to time. In 1934 he became 
captain of his old ship the Drottningholm. 
Just 2 days before the invasion of Norway, 
Captain Ericsson docked the Drottningholm 
at Gothenburg, Sweden, where she was laid 
up for a year. 


Mr. Lana. Did Captain Ericsson bring the 
Drottninghoim to New York? 

Mr. Hanson. Yes; in the spring of 1941 
Captain Ericsson left Gothenburg for New 
York—then took the ship to Lisbon loaded 
with European diplomats, newsmen and 
other enemy aliens. From Lisbon, the ship 
came back to New York with American diplo- 
mats and newsmen who had been caught 
in Europe at the outbreak of war. 

Mr. Lanc. This was Captain Ericsson’s 
first experience with repatriates, I believe. 
What did he have to say concerning their 
reaction? 

Mr. Hanson. I think I’ll leave that for the 
Captain to tell you. He has some very in- 
teresting stories. 

Mr. Lane. Then suppose you continue with 
something of his history. 

Mr. Hanson. Gladiy. In the spring of 1942, 
Captain Ericsson took over as master of an- 
other of his old ships, the Gripsholm, and 
made his first trip to Laurenco Marques, in 
Portuguese East Africa with Japanese en- 
voys and dignitaries as his passengers. This 
was his first repatriation trip on the Grips- 
holm, But, I'm getting a little ahead of my 
story. You see, Captain Ericsson has an- 
other title—that of Sir Sigfrid. 

Mr. Lanc. Yes; I understand he’s been 
knighted. 

Mr. Hanson. That is a story in itself. I 
wish the captain would tell the story him- 
self, but inasmuch as he is a very modest 
man, i'm going to tell it for him. Many sea 
stories have been told and written about the 
terrific winter storms around Iceland and 
Greenland. In the winter of 1939, Captain 
Ericsson, as master of the Drottningholm, re- 
ceived an 8 O S from a Norwegian sealing 
fleet, Just below Iceland. The sealing expe- 
dition consisted of six ships, three of which 
were in distress. Captain Ericsson immedi- 
ately changed his course and headed straight 
into the storm. It was impossible to learn 
the exact location of the first ship, for she 
had only a radio telephone, no radio. Going 
360 miles out of his way, Captain Ericsson 
took the Drottningholm to the approximate 
locality of the foundering ships. The cap- 
tain praised his ship as a true queen of the 
seas. Again the captain talked to the ship 
in distress and since it was late evening, 
and a rescue was impossible until dawn, told 
her to stand by. The next morning, the 
captain tried to find the ship, but all trace 
of her was lost. In the meantime, another 
S OS had been received from another ship of 
the sealing expedition. This ship, also was 
in distress, so again Captain Ericsson set 
out to help—this time knowing the location 
of the ship since it had a radio, and the 
Drottningholm direction finder could plot 
the correct location from the radio beam. 
On arriving at the location he found the 
vessel still afloat, but since the storm was 
still raging—snow, sleet, and wind of a hur- 
ricane force—he put a lifeboat out back of 
the Drottningholm, maneuvered his ship 
above the sealer, and told the men on it to 
jump into the lifeboat as it was cut to drift 
past the sinking ship. By this strategy all 
aboard were saved—achieving a rescue al- 
most impossible considering the storm. 
Meanwhile, a third ship in distress had been 
helped by another rescue craft—the three 
other sealing vessels made port safely and 
Captain Ericsson turned back on his course 
and arrived safely at his destination 314 
days late. 

Mr. Lanc. What decoration did he receive 
for this heroic rescue? 

Mr. Hanson. Captain Ericsson was made 
a commander of the Order of St. Olaf, by 
King Haakon, of Norway, and was knighted 
by King Gustav, of Sweden. 

Mr. Lana. An extremely interesting man, 
the captain. Now, suppose we hear from him 
in person. Walt Dennis, will you present 
Captain Ericsson to our audience? 
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Mr. Dennis. I'll be glad to, Bill Lang. 
[Describes captain. Stories. 

Captain Ericsson. The trips are planned 
very carefully by a number of interested gov- 
ernments and agencies. American interests 
are handled by the Swiss Government. 
Japanese interests are taken care of by the 
Spanish Government. Placement of the per- 
sons aboard ship is worked out by the 
American State Department so far as the 
Gripsholm is concerned. I want to say that 
this planning worked out very well indeed 
on our trips. Refueling, taking aboard cf 
supplies, checking the vessel in and out of 
ports of call, all went smoothly and we had no 
trouble with anything going wrong at all. 

Mr. DENNIS. Speaking of the placement of 
the Japanese passengers, Captain, I presume, 
they were assigned space according to rank 
and station in life? 

Captain Ericsson. Not necessarily. Com- 
fort is of first importance. Everything pos- 
sible is done to make it easy and comfort- 
able for the passengers, for to us, whether 
they're Japanese, Americans, or Germans 
they're passengers of the Swedish-American 
Lines and must be made comfortable. The 
elderly persons are assigned to lower berths 
near the dining room. We always carry two 
doctors and six nurses to be sure that our 
passengers are well cared for. 

Mr. Dennis. On this last trip over with the 
Gripsholm, did you have any trouble of any 
kind with the Japanese repatriates? 

Captain Ericsson. No trouble whatever. 
They were all well cared for and well fed 
including the three insane persons on board. 
There were many small children on board— 
young Japanese who had been born in 
America and who knew only the English lan- 
guage. Schools and lectures were conducted 
on board by Japanese educators who, too, 
were returning on the Gripsholm, Most 
classes were in Japanese language instruction. 

Mr. DENNIS. It seems to me that the ad- 
justment for these children and for the adults 
too, will be rather severe when they return to 
Japan. 

Captain Ericsson. It will be. In fact, a sig- 
nificant event occurred when we docked at 
Mormugao, where all the Japanese repatriates 
were to transfer to the Japanese ship. 

Mr. Dennis. What happened? 

Captain Ericsson. Naturally we knew the 
exact number of passengers on board—and 
when all had disembarked, we checked and 
discovered that two were missing. Two little 
girls—about 8 or 9 years old. 

Mr. Dennis. What had happened? 

Captain Ericsson. We immediately started 
a search of the ship and finally found the two 
small stowaways, hiding in one of the bath- 
rooms. It seemed they didn’t want to leave 
the ship—they wanted to come back to 
America. 

Mr. Dennis. A lot of us can readily under- 
stand their feelings. For to many of these 
people who have been born here, America rep- 
resents their homeland far more than the 
land to which they are returning. But, an- 
other thing, Captain Ericsson, we noticed in 
the pictures of the Americans who returned 
with you this last trip, that many of them 
were very poorly dressed. Was the same 
thing true of the Japanese? 

Captain Ericsson. Certainly not on the first 
trip the Gripshoim made. Of course, most of 
the first group of passengers were diplomats 
and other well-to-do persons. They had vast 
amounts of new luggage and the finest of 
clothes which they were taking back with 
them from America. But, you mention the 
clothing worn by these passengers who just 
returned. You should have seen them when 
we picked them up. 

Mr. Dennis. Rags to riches, was it? 

Captain Ericsson. It was indeed. Had it 
not been for the Red Cross packages which 
the passengers received at Mormugao, and 
the shopping they did at Port Elizabeth and 
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at Rio, our passengers would indeed have 
been ragged. 

Mr. Dennis. To get back to the Japanese 
repatriates. You say they gave you no trouble 
in any way? 

Captain Ericsson. None. In fact, they of- 
fered to help the crew by standing watch. 
The European repatriates did the same thing. 
They seemed anxious to help in any way 
they could. 

Mr. Dennis. Perhaps they were a little 
frightened of planes or subs, 

Captain Ericsson. Not at all unlikely. 

Mr. Dennis. Did you sight any subs on any 
of your trips? 

Captain Ertcsson. We were questioned sev- 
eral times by men of war and by planes, and 
I can say we were carefully watched. 

Mr. Dennis. What, besides the schools and 
lectures, did the Gripsholm offer the Japanese 
repatriates in the way of entertainment? 

Captain Ericsson. We have three motion- 
picture studios—and although we had to be 
careful to show no propaganda movies—we 
did receive an odd request for one particular 
show from the passengers. 

Mr. Dennis. What movie was that? 

Captain Ericsson. Yankee Doodle Dandy. 

Mr, Dennis. That’s really something. How 
on earth does showing Yankee Doodle Dandy 
get by on your propaganda ban? 

Captain Ericsson. That was a special re- 
quest by the Japanese themselves. We also 
showed Gentleman Jim, Seven Sweethearts, 
and Who Done It. 

Mr. Dennis. Naturally we're all vitally in- 
terested in our own American repatriates. 
Just what thing about them impressed you 
most, Captain Ericsson? 

Captain Ericsson. Well, I believe the thing 
which impressed me most of all was their 
astonishment and delight at the food we 
served them. Some of them were extremely 
thin and undernourished, and there, too, we 
had a problem, We had to feed them the 
right kind of food, but because of their con- 
dition, we had to be very careful not to 
permit them to have too much. At first we 
gave them only soft food—soups, chicken, 
plenty of milk—in fact, we kept barrels of 
fresh, sweet milk on deck at all times so they 
could have as much as they wanted, as often 
as they wanted it. Later, of course, we 
changed their diet to more substantial food. 

Mr. Dennis. What food did they seem to 
appreciate most? 

Captain Ericsson. I believe it was ice 
cream—why, the first serving after they got 
on board was a half ton of ice cream. 

Mr. Dennis. Sounds like a real job for the 
cooks, 

Captain Errcsson, It was that. On the last 
round trip, we served 500,000 meals. 

Mr. Dennis. That’s a lot of dishes to wash, 
too, Captain. Dic you follow the custom of 
having guests at your table, Captain? 

Captain Ericsson. No; we didn't. On the 
repatriation trips we made it a point not to 
encourage any conversation concerning the 
experiences of our passengers. Sweden is a 
neutral state and our position on the Grips- 
holm followed our government’s official posi- 
tion. 

Mr. Dennis. A very logical policy, Captain 
Ericsson. But a few moments ago you men- 
tioned the work of the Red Cross, I under- 
stand you also carried on the Gripsholm a 
great many packages to the persons im- 
prisoned in Japan. 

Captain Ericsson. Yes. On the first trip 
of the Gripsholm we carried 318 tons of food, 
medicines, and clothes from the Red Cross to 
the Americans still held by Japan, including 
war prisoners. On the second trip, we had 
1,400 tons of food, gifts, and medicine for 
the prisoners, 

Mr. Dennis. On the return voyage, did you 
bring any gifts for the Japanese prisoners 
here in the United States. 


Captain Ericsson. The Red Cross in Japan 
sent several hundred tons of goods and other 
things to Japanese prisoners of war. On our 
first trip to Laurenco Marques, the packages 
we carried did not get to Japan as the Jap- 
anese officials refused to take them to Japan. 
However, on the second voyage, when we 
had many hundreds of tons more, the Jap- 
anese did load it, but only after we had 
urged them to do so through their repre- 
sentative on the Gripsholm, Paron Hayashi. 
A British captain at Mormugao who super- 
vised the stevedores during the loading op- 
erations, worked on the Japanese ship people 
and finally got all the American 1,400 tons of 
packages loaded for Japan, in addition to 60 
tons of British supplies. He was a worker, 
that fellow. 

Mr. DENNIS. Apparently, then, Captain, on 
the last trip the Japanese attitude has 
changed a bit toward the softer side. 

Captain Ericsson. Yes, indeed. There was 
quite a change between the two voyages. 

Mr. Dennis, That, I know, is good news for 
the many persons here in the States who have 
sent packages to their sons and husbands and 
brothers who are in prison camp in the Far 
East. You mentioned the entertainment of- 
fered to the Japanese repatriates on the trip 
over. I suppose the Americans also had 
movies 

Captain Ericsson. Yes; movies and schools 
and lectures—just as the Japanese did. 
You see, there were over 600 missionaries on 
board the Gripsholm—many of whom had 
been educators and teachers in Japan. They 
conducted classes and lectures on American 
history and on the history of India and of 
Japan—thus to give our returning Amer- 
icans a better understanding of the country 
to which they were returning, as well as the 
countries from which they had come. 

Mr. DENNIS. One thing has come to my 
mind, Captain Ericsson; did our returning 
Americans, aside from their ragged clothing 
and loss of weight, show any other partic- 
ular signs of their internment? 

Captain Ericsson. There was one sign I 
did notice—one thing which I believe should 
be brought to the minds of all Americans. 
When these Americans who had been im- 
prisoned first came on board, naturally they 
had to stand in line for inoculations, for 
identifications, and for lifeboat drill and 
countless other matters. They seemed nat- 
urally to fall into line—to be accustomed to 
lines—to having to wait for food and clothing 
and help of any kind. These were the things 
they’d been doing since their internment— 
these were the things to which they were 
accustomed. Of course, like all real Amer- 
icans, they soon shed these outer character- 
istics of meekness and resignation. Good 
food, warm clothing, plenty of the candy and 
cokes they had almost forgotten, brought new 
life, new energy, a new color to these people. 
Believe me, Mr. Dennis, one of the most grat- 
ifying parts of my job is to see these people 
come back to normal health under the care 
we give them. 

Mr. Dennis. I can understand your feel- 
ings exactly, Captain Ericsson, and I agree 
with you wholeheartedly that we Americans 
should appreciate the fact that when we 
stand in line for new tires, more gasoline, 
ration books, or movies, we're doing it in the 
name of freedom and liberty—not in bondage 
or slavery as have these people on the Grips- 
holm who have just returned. Before we 
hear a parting message from Captain Ericsson 
to the American people, let me take a few 
moments to speak for Captain Ericsson and 
for Station WHN on something we are now 
very familiar with, namely, to emphasize 
again the care and thoughtfulness behind 
the repatriation voyages by the agencies con- 
cerned, We would like particularly to men- 
tion the grand help the American Red Cross 
has been, both here and overseas, Enough 
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may never be said for this truly humanitarian 
organization. The American State Depart- 
ment, the Public Health Service, the Swiss 
and Spanish Governments, the American Ex- 
port and Swedish American Lines, and the 
many other religious and lay groups which 
have made these voyages possible and so 
comfortable for our people, are due tremen- 
dous appreciation. For Station WHN we wish 
to extend our appreciation to Mr. Hilmer 
Lundbeck, Sr., and his son, Hilmer, Jr., to 
Mr. Naboth Hedin, of the Swedish-American 
News Agency, to the Office of Censorship, to 
our own State Department and to the Third 
Naval District, United States Navy, for mak- 
ing these broadcasts possible and for working 
them out with us. And now, here’s Bill 


Mr. Lane. All right, Walt. Thank you, 
Captain Ericsson and Mr. Hanson. I wonder, 
captain, if you have any closing remarks 
you’d like to pass on before we say good- 
night? 

Captain Ericsson. I would like to say that 
I hope the people of America will look closer 
into what they have and appreciate what 
they have at present. I hope, too, that they 
realize what they may lose in the future be- 
fore this is all over. They have to be strict 
with themselves, and in that respect really 
show appreciation for what they have. 

Mr. Lano. Thank you very much, Captain 
Ericsson. Your thoughts are shared by ev- 
ery one of the 1,500 repatriates on the 
Gripsholm. I know—and also by every 
straight-thinking American in this country 
we all love. You, Captain Ericsson, will soon 
again go out on the Gripsholm—the happy 
ship, the ship of mercy—with you at the 
helm as the good Samaritan. Thousands of 
our Americans now interned in foreign camps 
are looking forward eagerly to your next voy- 
age, and the next after that—hoping, praying 
that they may be on the list of passengers 
of the good ship Gripsholm. In saying good- 
night, Captain Ericsson, we say, too, God- 
speed and many more voyages on the happy 
ship Gripsholm. 

Captain Ericsson. Thank you, Mr. Lang. 


A Medal for Nancy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MATTHEW J. MERRITT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish te 
include herein an editorial entitled “A 
Medal for Nancy,” copyrighted by J. C. 
McManemin, Jr., of the Maxon, Inc., 
advertising agency for the Weatherhead 
Co., of Cleveland, Ohio. ‘The timely arti- 
cle is as follows: 

Little Nancy Jane is only 6. She stood 
alone, with all the inborn dignity of child- 
hood, in that historic room amid the ad- 
mirals, the Senators, the great and near- 
great grown-ups. 

She heard a deep, resonant voice say: “For 
conspicuous gallantry over and beyond the 
call of duty, the Congress of the United States 
of America awards the Congressional Medal 
of Honor to Marvin Clayton, lieutenant com- 
mander, United States Navy, killed in action 
at the victorious Battle of Midway.” And 
then a blue ribbon passed over her head. 
And, looking down, she saw a gold medal at 
ae end of the ribbon nestling against her 

ess, 
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Little Nancy Jane is only six. She is too 
young to understand the words of the cita- 
tion—not quite old enough to realize that 
this blue-ribboned gold medal is the highest 
honor our Nation can bestow on its heroes. 

But not too young to know that never more 
will she feel those strong, gentle hands tuck- 
ing in her blanket, or hoisting her high in 
the air for a morning kiss, or patiently guid- 
ing her pencil as she scrawls a birthday greet- 
ing to Grandma. 

Little Nancy Jane is only 6—and fatherless, 
However long actual fighting goes on—this 
war means sacrifice for little Nancy Jane for 
the rest of her life. 

Every single second lost today on our pro- 
duction lines, every hoarded bit of food, rub- 
ber, and metal, every moment of complacency 
or face-saving or temporizing, means more 
children become fatherless. 

Each of us owes something to Nancy Jane’s 
dad, and to Nancy Jane. 

“The men and women of Weatherhead 
sponsored this message. Most of us have 
near relatives in uniform—sons, husbands, 
brothers—sisters and daughters, too. Our 
task is not dramatic, but it is vital to every 
single big weapon. For years we have been 
making for peacetime purposes the same fit- 
tings and devices we are making today. 
However, responding to the urgent war needs 
of the Nation, we have found ways of pro- 
ducing them in greater quantity than ever 
before—more than a million every 24 hours. 
So, you see, our skill is also one of the great 
weapons for winning the war and for building 
the kind of world we're all fighting for. 

“ALBERT J. WEATHERHEAD, Jr., 
“President.” 


Dr. George Otis Smith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or s 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. George Otis Smith, of Skowhegan, 
Maine, who. died on January 10, 1944, 
was for many years Director of the 
United States Geological Survey and later 
Chairman of the Federal Power Com- 
mission. 

By profession Dr. Smith was a geolo- 
gist and was first engaged in geological 
work in Michigan, Utah, Washington, 
and in New England. He was located in 
these several States in the years inter- 
vening between 1893 and 1908. From 
1896 he was assistant geologist, geologist 
in 1907, and served continuously as Di- 
rector of the United States Geological 
Survey from the date last mentioned un- 
til 1930, except in 1922 and 1923, when 
he was a member of President Coolidge’s 
Coal Fact Finding Commission. In 1920 
he was awarded the Daly Gold Medal by 
the American Geological Society. 

From December of 1930 until Novem- 
ber 1933, he was Chairman of the pow- 
erful Federal Power Commission, newly 
organized, and to which he was appointed 
by President Hoover. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following editorial by John 
L. Fysehe, editor of the Independent- 
Reporter, Skowhegan: - 


DR. GEORGE OTIS SMITH 


It is not often that Skowhegan has given 
to the Nation a man of so great importance 
as was Dr. George Otis Smith. His activities 
in Washington made him a national figure. 
His sudden passing Monday in Augusta 
shocked the entire citizenry. 

It is with a sense of gratitude that it now 
occurs to us that we as a community have 
been greatly blessed in that the last decade 
of Dr. Smith’s life was spent with us. It is 
fortunate in many respects, not alone be- 
cause of his ready response in giving of his 
vast fund of information from the pulpit and 
the platform—not alone because of his gen- 
erous philanthropies, or because of the genu- 
ine service he gave in his church and social 
relations, but because Skowhegan people have 
become acquainted with him. His friend- 
ships of earlier years were more or less re- 
tained through his frequent but brief visits 
here during the years of his important career 
in the National Capital, But his acquaint- 
ance with those of a younger generation who 
had grown up during his absence or had been 
newcomers in the town and were holding re- 
sponsible positions, was not general. The 
same was true of the children, who must have 
received a lasting impression of his gentle 
personality. 

So it is good that the last 10 years of Dr. 
Smith’s life were spent in the community 
whose traditions he loved, in whose present 
he found joyous contentment and for whose 
welfare he held fond ideals. It was good to 
see Dr. Smith working in his garden. It was 
good to visit him in his home where the 
humble as well as the great received honor- 
able attention. It was good to feel his 
strength in the community; in the chamber of 
commerce of which he was a leading founder, 
and in the Rotary Club where he was heard 
and admired. The hospital and the library 
were among his closest interests and his 
church was a constant theme of his consider- 
ation. He had built up a splendid teamwork 
with the community. 

It is for us who remain to not only treasure 
his memory and to recall his achievements 
which were far beyond the ken of average 
mortals, but it is for us to follow his ideals— 
to try as best we can to bring to pass the 
visions he realized for Skowhegan. In so 
doing we will, indeed, show our continued 
respect to his memory, and will constantly 
realize the greatness of a man whose friend- 
ships ranged from those holding the highest 
estate which the country afforded down to 
the humblest citizens of Skowhegan. His 
earthly efforts will bear rich fruits for Chris- 
tianity, education, and enterprise, 


Lt. W. J. Grayson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the following resolution passed 
by the Disabled American Veterans, 
Foothill Chapter, Department of Cali- 
fornia, is fitting recognition of the hero- 
ism of Lieutenant Grayson and the sac- 
rifice of his family: 

Whereas the citizens of Monrovia, Arcadia, 
and Sierra Madre, represented by a joint 
committee, are at this time petitioning the 
Federal authorities at Washington, D. C., to 
construct, in the foothills of this territory, 
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one or more of the many Government hos- 
pitals so urgently needed for the accommo- 
dation and rehabilitation of the injured and 
maimed of this war; and 

Whereas it has been the long and well- 
established policy of the Government to dedi- 
cate and name such hospitals in commemo- 
ration of those who, on the field of battle, 
“have offered up their last full measure of 
devotion"; and 

Whereas First Lt. W. J. Grayson was one of 
the first of the present conflict, of this terri- 
tory, to give up his life in deadly combat 
against a ruthless enemy of our country, 
thus becoming a symbol of all the heroic 
dead of this and other wars, an example of 
courage, loyalty, devotion, and patriotism 
that will forever remain an inspiration to the 
highest and noblest attributes of mankind, 
to all future generations— 


“Nor shall their glory be forgot 
While fame her record keeps 

Or honor points the hallowed spot 
Where valor proudly sleeps.” 


Therefore be it 

Resolved by Foothill Chapter, No. 55, De. 
partment of California, Disabled American 
Veterans, Inc., this 12th day of December 
in the year of our Lord, 1943, That we re» 
spectfully urge and request the United States 
Government, through the afore-mentioned 
committee, to dedicate and name the first 
military hospital constructed and completed 
in this territory the Lieutenant Grayson 
Memorial Hospital, to the end that said hos- 
pital, so long as it shall stand, will be a 
monument in commemoration of, and trib- 
ute to, the heroic dead of this district; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a suitable copy of this reso- 
lution be engraved and presented to the fam- 
ily of First Lt. W. J. Grayson, deceased; that a 
certified copy be sent to the afore-mentioned 
committee, a copy to the Honorable H. JERRY 
Voonnis, Congressman, and that a copy be 
spread upon the minutes of this meeting, 


Speech of Senator Glenn, of Illinois, 
Defending President Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM A. ROWAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, browsing 
through the literary department of the 
5-and-10-cent store recently I came upon 
a book at reduced price entitled “The 
Best of American Wit and Humor,” 
edited by J. B, Mussey. 

In turning over the pages my atten- 
tion was directed to the caption, “Con- 
gressional Record, issue December 18, 
1930,” subtitle “A Speech by Senator 


Glenn, of Illinois,” replying to an attack 


on President Hoover by Senator MCKEL- 
LAR, of Tennessee—a bachelor. 
Inasmuch as I am a fellow Ilinoisan I 
eagerly read the excerpts from a speech 
delivered by a former Senator from my 
State. Verily, times have changed since 
1930 in the Halls of the Congress of the 
United States. Thirteen years ago Sen- 
ator Glenn and those of his political 
party were vigorously defending their 
President. Today many of the members 
of Senator Glenn’s party are indulging in 
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panzer perorations against the President 
of the United States. Is it not just an- 
other case of “whose ox is gored”? 
Anyway, read the excerpts from the 
speech of the Honorable Otis M. Glenn, 
Republican, former Senator from the 
State of Illinois, in defense of the then 
President, Herbert Hoover—Republi- 
can—and compare it with some of the 
speeches that recently have been in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


Instead of teaching faith and confidence 
in the Government of the United States, 
every day or so an attack is made upon the 
President of this Nation. I say if it were 
not an act of ignorance it would be almost 
an act of treason. 

When I think of the charge made on the 
floor of the Senate that the President of the 
United States has probably taken Govern- 
ment funds to build a road to his summer 
camp, I think how small, how utterly almost 
insane it is to make that charge against this 
man, and be we Republicans or be we Demo- 
crats, whether or not we believe in all the 
things the President of the United States 
has done—and there is disaffection on this 
side as there is on the other, division here 
as there is over there—I think the people ot 
the United States are entitled to know, as we 
know here, that instead of being a poltroon, 
a thief, an embezzler, a misappropriator of 
public funds, a disloyal citizen of the United 
States, no man in all the history of the Re- 
public holding that highest position of all 
positions in the world has rendered more 
sincere, more unselfish, more unfailing serv- 
ice than the present President of the United 
States. 

Rising in the morning at 7 o'clock, the 
President is at breakfast at 8 o'clock or 80, 
not alone or with the members of his fam- 
ily, but every day having with him, in order 
to save his precious time, people from this 
or the other section of the United States 
with whom he desires to talk, to confer, in 
order that he may learn something of their 
views of the great problems of America. 
Then into his office before 9 o’clock, meeting 
there until 1 o'clock one after the other 
delegations from all over this Nation—Sen- 
ators, members of the Army and of the Navy, 
diplomats, people of every class and char- 
acter and stratum of our American common- 
wealth. Then to lunch, again with people 
from whom he is seeking some light upon the 
great problems of the land, and all afternoon 
chained to his desk like a slave, working for 
America, as he honestly and sincerely be- 
lieves to be to its interest. Then to dinner, 
not a private social gathering with his fam- 
ily and his intimate friends but again with 
people assembled there, rich and high, hum- 
ble, poor, coming there to talk over the prob- 
lems of our Nation, in order that no time 
may be wasted of his busy day. 

After dinner, not retiring to seek relaxa- 
tion and rest, or to a game of cards or for 
small social talk, but meeting again with 
the leaders of America, be they leaders of 
labor or leaders of capital; everybody, any- 
body, from whom he can learn something as 
to the proper solution of the problems of 
America, 

Then to bed; and they tell me that even in 
the night this man, unfaithful to America 
as some are saying, awakens, and works in 
his bed for an hour or two upon the things 
he did not find time to deal with during the 
day. 

That is a joke to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, because he does not know that kind 
of industry; he knows nothing of it; and he 
condemns the President now because he goes 
to a summer camp a few week ends in the 
year, taking with him, as we all know, people 
with whom to continue his discussions of 
these important subjects, If the marines 


have done a little work upon that road there 
to make life a little easier for this man, and 
perhaps to make his life a little longer, I say 
it is the best expended money that has ever 
been spent by the Marine Corps of the United 
States. 

What a shameful thing it is to condemn 
the President for those things, I think it 
is time to say, in this time of disaster and 
unemployment. I know there are many upon 
the other side of the aisle who will agree with 
me—and I say it sincerely—that if this man 
were a Democrat I would take the same posi- 
tion I am taking here today. This is not a 
time for cheap politics. It is not a time for 
a man to seek the newspaper headlines so 
that it can be broadcast all over Tennessee 
that Senator McKetiar made another attack 
upon the President of the United States. 

I may say that this charge that this man 
has not accounted for a fund appropriated 
largely for the relief of starving and hungry 
children comes from a man who does not and 
cannot really know the love for children 
which President Hoover has within his heart, 
because I submit that no man who has reared 
no children of his own, no bachelor, can feel 
the same impulses of love and affection for 
childhood as does the present President of 
the United States of America, a proud father, 
an indulgent President, a lover of childhood, 
an honest man, 


Address of Rear Admiral Louis E. Denfeld 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by Rear Admiral Louis E. Denfeld, 
United States Navy, assistant chief of 
naval personnel, over the Blue Network 
January 2, 1944: 


I appreciate the opportunity Hanson Bald- 
win, the distinguished military editor of the 
New York Times, has given me to tell you 
about the men of the Navy, about your son 
and the son of the neighbor next door. 

A bluejacket, attempting to describe him- 
self, recently wrote: 

“A sailor is a man who gets too little sleep, 
does every imaginable job at any imaginable 
hour, never knows where he is going, can 
seldom tell where he’s been—yet accepts the 
worst with complete resignation, and last, 
but not least—he really kinda likes it.” 

The description is incomplete. The blue- 
jacket failed to mention that the sailor will 
face any ordeal unafraid. He failed to men- 
tion a bluejacket quality which arises in 
combat. That quality is valor, 

Men make the Navy. It is an old axiom 
of the sea that a good ship with an inferior 
crew is seldom a match for a good crew with 
an inferior ship. It should be the source of 
assurance and pride to Americans to know 
that in this war the United States Fleet is 
fortunate in having both good ships and able 
men to sail in them. It is the quality of 
these men which has accounted in large part 
for our initial success at sea and it is their 
quality which holds the promise of eventual 
victory. 

In the short time since the outbreak of 
hostilities we have succeeded in building the 
greatest and most powerful fleet in the his- 
tory of the world. A similarly remarkable ac- 
complishment is the fact that in that short 
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time we have also been able to find, train, 
and man our fighting ships with unprece- 
dented numbers of men from civilian pur- 
suits who, by their performance, have 
proved themselves worthy of the finest tra- 
ditions of the Navy. 

The large majority of men who now man 
our Navy have come from our farms and out 
of our factories and offices. They had little 
or no tradition in the sea. Most had never 
before been afloat on the “broad blue ocean.” 
Three years ago the total strength of the Navy 
in men and officers was 161,000. Today that 
strength is approximately 2,400,000. These 
men have had to learn a new art; they have 
had to acquire it rapidly and put it to use 
quickly, 

The launching of a ship is only the begin- 
ning of the task of creating a great navy. 
The end of that process is battle with the 
enemy. Everyone is familiar with the be- 
ginning and end of this process: our great 
shipbuilding program; our successes in com- 
bat at sea. But few understand the middle 
process, the hard, tedious, exacting period in 
which new ships and raw recruits are molded 
into one efficient instrument of destruction. 
It is during this process as well as in combat 
that the American bluejacket proves his 
worth. 

From the beginning of his service the 
bluejacket pursues a continuous process of 
training. At boot camp he learns to drill, 
to get along with his fellows, and he acquires 
a little of the language, traditions, and ways 
of the Navy. He learns a new trade or, if 
he has a trade, finds where best his special 
skill may be employed. This is an impor- 
tant process, for the Navy is an organization 
of-experts. Above and below deck the mod- 
ern warship is a vast and complicated mech- 
anism and to assure the proper maintenance 
and control of this mechanism, the men 
aboard her must become specialists, 

The bluejacket may go on to further 
training ashore and then to sea to join the 
fleet or advance base forces. 

He finds life afloat an exacting routine. 
He must always be on his toes and alert. 
His work is never done. In enemy waters he 
may be on continuous duty for 24 or 36 
hours and sometimes longer. While he is 
ordinarily on duty 8 out of every 24 hours, 
there is always a great deal of ship-keeping, 
repairing, and drill to consume the hours not 
spent on watch. Even aboard modern fight- 
ing ships, where every possible provision has 
been made for the comfort of the men, life 
is confining. He may be weeks away from 
shore; months and even years away from 
home, 

Yet his morale is high, he is proud of his 
job, and he is performing it with competence 
and spirit. He is the backbone of our fleet. 
Without his patience, skill, and dependability 
our ships could not be the great fighting 
weapons they have proved to be. Without 
his keen sense of duty and cool courage un- 
der fire, success in combat would be im- 
possible. 

I am not referring to outstanding acts of 
spectacular heroism. I mean the kind of 
courage which must be expected aboard ship, 
but which, when it is demonstrated, never 
fails to be impressive. The bluejacket's cour- 
age and ingenuity is most frequently shown 
in his ability to perform his duty under grim 
circumstances in perfect coordination with 
his shipmates, working and fighting as a 
team. 

The record of courageous group action is 
written in every report of battle in this war. 
Universally these reports contain the highest 
commendation of the commanding officer 
for both men and officers. 

Here is an excerpt from the action report 
of the commanding officer of an aircraft car- 
rier which took part in the Battle of the 
Coral Sea: 

“The performance of all personnel was 
magnificent. I cannot say too much in 
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praise of the conduct of the personnel, of 
the officers and men of the ship and her 
squadrons. The finest traditions of the 
naval service were upheld in every respect. 
Every last officer and man performed his duty 
with the greatest credit to himself, his family, 
and his country.” 

A report of the encounter of a United 
States battleship with a Japanese force con- 
tains this paragraph: 

“The conduct of the entire complement, 
officers and men, without exception, was 
highly exemplary. Particularly noteworthy 
was the performance of machine-gun crews 
and other exposed station personnel, The 
efficiency of machine-gun crews and the 
tenacity with which they individually and 
collectively served their guns was so uni- 
versally noted that it is almost impossible to 
single out individuals for special commenda- 
tions without doing injustice to all others.” 

From a cruiser, which suffered the heaviest 
enemy fire, comes the following account: 

“Investigation has brought to light noth- 
ing but the most courageous performance of 
duty on the part of every officer and man. 

“Control parties and gun crews in the ex- 
posed positions stood to their stations under 
a most devastating fire of shell, shrapnel, and 
splinters. 

“In the engine rooms and fire rooms, officers 
and men worked in the dark in gas masks, 
and in thick smoke and great heat from the 
fires above, to maintain power until their 
efforts were no longer effective. Then blindly, 
hand in hand, and supporting the wounded, 
they opened the armored hatches and made 
their way either forward or aft to the upper 
decks. Drills blindfolded have prepared trem 
for just a contingency.” 

I have quoted from these action reports 
because in the ordeal of battle the qualities 
of men are given their clearest test. Yet 
the record of the men in the Navy is not 
confined to battle reports. Commanding of- 
ficers in combat areas and in all branches 
of the service—surface forces, air arm, sub- 
marine service, construction battalions, am- 
phibious forces, the Medical and Engineering 
Corps—reports from all of them reflect 
abundant gratitude for the caliber of men 
going out to the combat zones. 

What I have said about the courage and 
devotion of the bluejacket can be said with 
equal emphasis about the Naval Reserve of- 
ficer. Too little public recognition is given 
to the splendid and vital role which the Re- 
serve officer is playing in the success of the 
Navy in this war. With the exception of top 
command of the largest vessels and posts 
requiring long experience and training in 
naval tactics, the great majority of officers 
in the fleet are Reserves. 

With a fleet of considerably more than 
30,000 vessels of all types and with a supply 
of some 6,500 Regular Navy officers—exclusive 
of those in aviation and engineer duty—the 
vital role which the Reserve naval officer 
must play in this war can readily be seen. 
Aboard our battleships and cruisers and in 
naval aviation between 85 and 90 percent of 
the officers are Reserve. Reserves account 
for approximately 75 percent of the officers 
on our newest type destroyers. In the nor- 
mal complement of our submarines, 50 per- 
cent of the officers are reservists. And 
aboard our old destroyers, our new destroyer 
escorts, and on submarine chasers, torpedo 
boats, auxiliaries of all types and in our am- 
phibious forces, young Reserve officers ac- 
count for nearly 100 percent of the officer 
personnel; less than 1 percent are officers of 
the Regular Navy. 

Two or three years ago, the average Reserve 
Officer, like the average bluejacket, was in a 
civilian job or civilian scnool. He entered 
the Navy for the duration. He brought with 
him a deep sense of duty to his country, his 
American ingenuity and resourcefulness, and 
in most instances, the professional training 


he acquired in civilian pursuits. The rest the 
Navy taught him. He has had considerable 
war experience since Pearl Harbor and he has 
advanced rapidly in accordance with his 
ability to demonstrate his capacity for new 
and higher duties. 

The Navy has found for instance, that the 
Reserve officers with early experience in com- 
mand of armed guard crews aboard merchant 
vessels have proved a continuing source of 
officers for combatant ships, small craft, and 
amphibious forces. With the urgent need 
for large numbers of competent officers, age 
has proved no bar to promotion where able 
performance of duty has been demonstrated. 

In the invasion of Sicily the officers who 
brought our troops ashore were ensigns and 
junior lieutenants in command of landing 
craft. A war correspondent provided a clear 
description of their part in that engage- 
ment when he said: 

“After being with them through this op- 
eration, I must say my respect for the Navy 
is great. The personnel for this great task 
had to be built as quickly as the fleet itself. 
There were 1,000 officers staffing these new- 
type invasion ships, and less than 20 of them 
were Regular Navy men. The rest were all 
erstwhile civilians trained almost overnight 
into seadogs. The bulk of the assault craft 
came across the ocean under their own 
power. They are flat-bottomed and not ad- 
dicted to deep-water sailing. Their skippers 
were all youngsters of scant experience. As 
one Navy man said, this heterogeneous fleet 
was navigated across the Atlantic mainly by 
spitting into the wind. 

“Fewer than a third of the sailors on our 
ship were Regular Navy. And most of that 
third hadn't been in the Navy many years. 
Most of our crew were young peacetime 
landlubbers who became sailors only because 
of the war and who were longing to get back 
to civil life.” 

In every ocean where this war is being 
fought—on the surface, below it, and above 
it, and on enemy beaches—officers and men 
of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard are writing a valiant chapter in the 
history of the United States. 

These men are fighting and dying for you 
and me. Naval casualties in the war so far 
have reached a total of 33,303. Our men on 
the fighting fronts are encountering great 
hardships with a smile so that you, their 
families, may be secure in this great free 
country of ours. 

But you have a responsibility too. You 
must back them up. They can only do their 
best when they know their families and 
friends are wholeheartedly behind them. 
Write them often; write them encouraging 
letters; let them know that what they are 
doing is being appreciated at home. 

The men of the Navy face this new year 
with confidence. Yet they know it is folly to 
speculate on a date for victory. Anyone hold- 
ing the notion that the Japanese can be 
quickly subdued after the defeat of Germany 
should talk to men who have come back from 
the Pacific. These men know that the tough- 
est battles are yet to be fought. They know 
that the fight wll be harder and longer, and 
the cost in the lives of our men will be greater 
than the expectations expressed by those who 
are remote from the realities of this war. 

They know that our enemies still possess 
vast reserves in material and personnel not 
yet brought into operations on the battlefield 
and on the high seas. In spite of the Navy’s 
many successes since Pearl Harbor, the main 
Japanese Battle Force is still intact and re- 
mains a constant threat that must inevitably 
be dealt with. 

Our fighting men know the temper of the 
enemy. They know that he is cruel, cunning, 
and ruthless, and endowed with extraordi- 
aey stamina when his back is against the 
wall, 
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The road to Tokyo and final victory is long 
and hazardous, We at home must condition 
ourselves to this fact and resolve to strive un- 
ceasingly to do all we can to lighten the bur- 
den of those who are bearing the brunt of 
battle overseas and on the seas. To keep 
faith with these men, we must abandon the 
habit of speculating on a time schedule for 
the future progress of the war and we must 
dedicate all our energy and determination to 
the tremendous job ahead. 


Problems of Cattle and Hog Feeders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, during the 
recent holiday recess of Congress I spent 
several days back home in the Seventh 


Iowa District, during which time I had 


the opportunity to talk to numerous cat- 
tle and hog feeders about their existing 
problems. 

Now, unless the O. P. A. can be awak- 
ened and brought to their senses, and 
quickly, our greatest source of food sup- 
ply will be greatly curtailed. Iowa farm- 
ers and stock raisers want to help in 
every way possible to keep us all well fed 
in order to win the war at the earliest 
moment, 

Listen to what this Iowa farmer has to 
say. Let the O. P. A. take heed: 


MALVERN, Iowa, January 3, 1944. 
Mr. BEN F. JENSEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I am writing you at this time as 
one of the many cattle feeders who are facing 
the most serlous condition that has existed 
in a long, long time 

First, our labor costs are up 20 to 28 per- 
cent, not only on the farm but it enters into 
every load of corn, feed, or protein brought 
into the feed lot. For instance, 1 year ago, 
I was paying $42 per ton for protein; today it 
costs $62 per ton. Corn was 74 cents per 
bushel; today it costs $1.05. Hay was $8 per 
ton; today costs $20. Still we are expected 
to produce beef at lower prices than we got 
last year with the added roll-back. I am 
willing, like most other true American farm- 
ers and feeders, to work and help win the 
war with food, but pray tell me why the feeder 
should be singled out and sup to have 
to carry the load of holding inflation while 
labor and all industry have their share in 
raised wages and prices. Repairs on our 
worn-out equipment, such as feed grinders, 
ensilage cutters, etc., are not only hard to get 
but are nearly doubled in price. 

Now, I am not in favor of subsidies. In 
the first place, as I see it, they would not 
favor the producers in the least, and if some- 
thing is not done at once to encourage the 
feeder instead of the tactics they are taking 
to discourage, there will be the most awful 
shortage of fed cattle in less than a year that 
this country has ever seen. I would recom- 
mend letting these hogs go point free before 
they get into the worst mess they have seen. 

Suppose the Government had urged you 
to raise more hogs and in fact all you could 
raise at a guaranteed price, and the fact that 
they are only able to handle so many each 
day. If something is not done the feed 
supply will be all used up holding these hogs 
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until they can handle them, According to 
Government figures it will take until April 
to clear this supply of hogs. If such is the 
case and nothing is done to relieve this con- 
gested condition, there will not be enough 
corn to feed dairy cows, poultry, let alone 
beef cattle. With the wheat outlook as it 
is for the coming year and the feed grains 
disappearing as they are, what are we going 
to feed the world on in the next 12 months? 

I am just an everyday farmer and feeder 
and have 275 cattle on feed at the present 
time and only ask for a fair shake. But when 
the feeder fills up his lots with cattle and 
then the Government steps in and rolls back 
the prices and raise miners’ etc. wages, it just 
doesn’t make sense. There are many cattle 
that are not bringing first costs and with the 
extra costs there will be very few cattle 
feeders that will be out of the red. What 
about 25 cent eggs in the Corn Belt and 65 
cents in Washington, D. C. 

Yours for a square deal. 
WALTER HARRISON. 


Conscription of American Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. GILLIE, Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
express my most vigorous opposition to 
President Roosevelt’s proposal for the 
universal conscription of American labor. 
Adoption of the President’s program, in 
my opinion, would inaugurate a system 
of slave labor in America. It would give 
the President complete direction and 
control over the lives of millions of free 
American workers. It would defeat the 
very principles we are fighting for in this 
war. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an editorial The 
Die Is Cast, from the Fort Wayne (Ind.) 
News-Sentinel, of Friday, January 14, 
1944: 

THE DIE Is CAST 

Mr, Roosevelt probably paused at his Rubi- 
con for some little time before gambling his 
political future against the futuge of the 
American Republic. 

Looking backward, he saw one political 
victory after another—victories which have 
made him a little drunk with power; vic- 
tories which have certainly nourished his ego. 
Looking ahead, he doubtless envisaged one 
last crowning victory in the form of an enor- 
mous consolidation of new power. And such 
power, if secured, could actually have no 
other net effect than that of producing an 
all-embracing dictatorship. 

These are strong words, but if they are 
strong it Is only because the occasion de- 
mands them. 

The time has passed when such things 
may be discussed in thinly veiled phrases. 
The last shred of the mask of the political 
claque which has called itself the New Deal 
is at last stripped away, and this group stands 
clearly revealed as willing to stake every- 
thing on one supreme bid for totalitarian 
power, 

The time has passed, long since, when the 
Nation's people may ignore the handwriting 
on the wall. 

After a long publicity campaign conducted 
through his friendly columnists and the 


mouthpieces of the oligarchy and of a few 
camp-following pseudo unionists traveling in 
strange company, the President at last has 
deemed the time is here for another bold 
coup d'état. On the pretext of needing vast 
powers for the control of labor, he has asked 
Congress for a national service law. Thus, 
the ambitious man casts the die. 

National service is a fraudulent and cyni- 
cal catch phrase meaning labor draft. Under 
a law such as Mr. Roosevelt proposes, he could 
shift one worker, or thousands, from one spot 
to another, make them work at whatever job 
his menials picked out, and for whatever pay 
he thought they should have. 

Those who choose today to ignore the warn- 
ing will live to regret that they did not take 
up their weapons at an earlier date. 

If such a law is passed, the Republic is 
gone, If such a law is passed, personal liberty 
is dead. 

Make no mistake about this. Read the 
President’s own message. Look at the Austin- 
Wadsworth bill which provides for labor con- 
scription, and then decide whether such an 
act is designed for a free nation, or one under 
monarchial control. 

Labor conscription is slavery. at is invol- 
untary servitude, of the sort we were thinking 
about when we outlawed Negro slavery with 
the thirteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

Under Negro slavery, no man, woman, or 
child of colored blood could call his body his 
own. He was a chattel, to be sold or traded, 
shifted from one spot to another, or torn from 
his family, at the whims of his owner. 

Thus it will be with every working man 
or woman in America, if the President is ac- 
corded the power he now strives for, and 
which no honest American with the interests 
of the Nation at heart ought ever to seek. 

This bold striking out for ultimate Federal 
power over the lives of 180,000,000 Americans, 
is, after all, no particular surprise to those 
who have watched the New Deal's whole 
career with ever-increasing alarm. By easy 
stages and under the pretext of emergency 
and war, Mr. Roosevelt and the men who 
travel in his entourage, have moved in slowly, 
gradually but definitely trimming away the 
liberties that Americans had taken for 
granted since 1783. 

The people have tolerated the encroach- 
ment for many reasons. 

Some were blind to the President's intent. 

Some refused to believe that we could so 
meanly lose the freedoms that had become a 
part of our way of life, and were thus taken 
for granted, like the alr we breathe. 

Some were too lethargic to protest; some 
were afraid to speak out. 

Some actually have fallen in with the idea 
that a totalitarian state would be successful, 
and so have played into the hands of those 
who would enslave this Nation as other poli- 
ticians have enslaved the nations of Europe. 

Note that Mr. Roosevelt says he had held 
off for 3 years before asking for a labor- 
slavery bill. 

We can believe that, but we do not believe 
the reasons he employs. 

If he has postponed this move for 3 years, it 
is because he did not conceive that the time 
was yet ripe. Now, obviously, he thinks the 
time is ripe, and that he must strike now, or 
forever lose his hold on America. 

He senses that his power is slipping, and 
seems to know in his heart that another free 
American election will end his long and tire- 
some regime. 

If he has the power to transport workers 
from one area to another, willy-nilly, and 
under the pretext of “aiding the war effort,” 
he can disfranchise millions of voters be- 
cause of the State laws which require one 
to live in the State a specified length of 
time, before being eligible to cast a ballot, 

He could not stop the election, perhaps; 
but he could make it a mockery. 
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You will note, too, that he assures us 
suavely that only a few persons will be af- 
fected by administration of the law. 

Can we believe that? Is this not the same 
man who also assured us, and repeated it 
again and again and again, that our boys 
would never be sent to fight a foreign war? 
Is not this the same man who pledged a re- 
duction of Federal expenditures by 25 per- 
cent? 

Repeatedly he has promised us things that 
did not happen, and guaranteed to prevent 
things which he later encouraged; and so 
his assurances have lost most of their value. 
By such tactics, of course, he and his camp 
followers have succeeded in carving away our 
liberties until only a few essential ones re- 
main—and those, to say the least, are in 
precarious positions. 

If he now gets the vicious legislation which 
he proposes, Mr. Roosevelt will get what he 
has moved toward incessantly since he took 
office. And the chains of feudal tyranny 
will, for the first time since George III, be 
fastened once more upon America. 

Unless we are prepared to submit to a 
literal, all-out Fascist state, the labor-slavery 
legislation must be resisted with every force 
at our command. 


Polish Day Fourth War Loan Drive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. ROWAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include an address by 
Brig. Gen. J. E. Barzynski, commanding 
general, Chicago quartermaster depot, 
at the Polish Day observation of the 
Fourth War Loan drive at Carson Pirie 
Scott & Co.: 


Ladies and gentlemen, the United States 
Treasury has set aside the period January 18- 
February 19 for the Fourth War Loan drive. 
This great campaign in which our Govern- 
ment is making a direct appeal to each and 
every one of its citizens for additional finan- 
cial support calls for our most earnest con- 
sideration. 

You have no doubt heard many arguments 
urging you to buy War bonds. To begin with, 
I would say that the advantages of doing so 
are so great that instead of being requested 
to buy bonds it would be more reasonable 
that we fight for the privilege and oppor- 
tunity to make these investments, for the 
purchase of a War bond is generally regarded 
as the best and safest investment known, 
Nowhere will you find a safer place to locate 
your money, and the Government is paying 
approximately 3 percent for the loan. Speak- 
ing from a purely materialistic point of view, 
these advantages are extremely important to 
us individually when we stop to think that 
so many people so often make unfortunate 
investments that turn out to be a total loss 
and find themselves with no money to pro- 


tect them against old age and unemployment, 


Buying War bonds is, in the case of many 
of us, the beginning of a saving habit. All 
of us know people who go along without lay- 
ing aside any money for the future. Such 
people are improvident, always hard up, al- 
ways borrowing money from their friends, 
A saving habit would add to their reputation 
and dignity. Certainly it is an advantage 
and a source of personal pride and satisfaction 
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to be regarded as a substantial member of 
one’s community—one who has a bank ac- 
count, one who is a Government bond holder 
even in a modest way. 

Now I would like to extend my argument 
to the obligations we have in this matter. 
We should buy War bonds and more and 
more of them, because our Government has 
asked us to do so. The Government needs 
our support, and we cannot turn Uncle Sam 
down in this grave emergency. Our Govern- 
ment is financing itself in this war, partly 
through taxation and partly through the 
sale of War bonds. I ask you to consider the 
fact that, besides waging war on the combat 
front, we also must carry on a fight on the 
home front. One of our greatest home-front 
problems is the fight against inflation, which 
occurs when the demand. exceeds the supply, 
when everybody wishes to buy but there 
aren’t enough goods to go around. In other 
words, there is surplus money in our pockets 
that we wish to spend and we outbid each 
other foi the small quantities of goods that 
are available for sale. One way to prevent 
such inflation is to place the idle money into 
War bonds and thereby get it out of circu- 
lation. It has been said that if the public 
would invest a substantial part of its income 
in War bonds, the danger of inflation would 
be very remote. 

The Government needs all the money it 
can raise to carry on the war to a prompt 
and successful ending. That, we under- 
stand, and yet many of us seem to be an- 
noyed when the subject of buying War bonds 
comes up. Let me tell you that war demands 
sacrifices on our part, but you cannot call 
buying War bonds a sacrifice. It is just a 
wise saving investment. It may be that to 
do this we will be obliged to give up some 
of our comforts and pleasures temporarily; 
it may be that we may have to put up with 
some inconveniences, but certainly that is 
not a very heavy price to pay. It is just a 
small part of our share of service on the 
home front. If we stop to consider how well 
off we are in comparison to the misery, star- 
vation, and extreme suffering of people in 
so many other parts of the world, we can- 
not help but realize how fortunate we are— 
life is so good to many of us and the war is 
so far removed from most of us that we may 
well feel ashamed of our reluctance to sup- 
port our Government financially to the limit. 
If you are buying bonds, buy more of them, 
and buy them with the firm intention of 
keeping them until they mature. Buying 
them one day and cashing them 3 or 4 
months later is not playing the game. 

It is assumed that most of us have been 
purchasing bonds. It is now a question of 
buying more of them; it is a question of 
everyone buying at least one more bond dur- 
ing the Fourth War Loan drive. 

This day has been set aside all over the 
country as Polish Day in the Fourth War Loan 
drive. I feel that we, the Americans of 
Polish ancestry, clearly and thoroughly un- 
derstand the meaning of sacrifice for the pub- 
lic good, and the meaning of freedom and free 
institutions. Poland has been invaded many 
times, has been scourged with fire and sword, 
starvation and murder. This is again hap- 
pening in the present war, yet we know that 
the Polish Nation is unconquerable and will 
recover again as so many times in the past. 
Certainly in comparison with that history we 
can fully appreciate the great blessing of 
being Americans; we can more fully appreci- 
ate the blessing of liberty and opportunity; 
the high standard of living; the comfort and 
well-being that this blessed country of ours 
provides us with. Certainly we of Polish 
ancestry are the last people on earth that 
should hesitate to support our Government 
in something so simple as investing our 
money to the limit in War bonds. 

This great opportunity to invest in the 
safest and soundest securities known is no 


sacrifice—it is really a privilege for which we 
should be thankful. I know that we, the 
Americans of Polish ancestry, will respond to 
this appeal of the United States Government 
very generously and to the very limit of our 
ability just as our boys are responding to the 
call of arms in our Armed Forces. 


Rubber From Sulfite Paper Mill Wastes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 14, 1944 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 8, 1943, I made a speech in the 
House of Representatives on the subject 
Cheap Alcohol for War—We Can Do 
It in the Pacific Northwest. In the 
course of that address, I pointed out that 
a valuable source material for manufac- 
ture of ethyl alcohol was being poured 
into our streams and waterways, instead 
of being utilized for industrial purposes. 
In that speech, I stated that the Puget 
Sound Pump and Timber Co., of 
Bellingham, Wash., had pioneered in a 
crusade to have the Government provide 
priorities and facilities whereby such 
sulfite waste liquor may be availed of by 
the Government for alcohol, at a cost of 
from 18 to 20 cents per gallon, as com- 
pared with the average price now paid 
by the Government for such alcohol of 
90 cents per gallon. 


This speech has attracted Nation-wide 
attention. It is being reprinted in the 
current number of Outdoor America and 
various other publications. My atten- 
tion has been called to an informative 
article in a past issue of Outdoor Amer- 
ica, discussing the same subject matter, 
from the standpoint of conservation and 
the reduction of pollution of our streams 
and waterways. The article is written 
by Kenneth A. Reid, executive director 
of the Izaak Walton League of America, 
Inc. Here it is: 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER From SULFITE PAPER MILL 
WASTES 


(By Kenneth A. Reid) 


The discharge of raw wastes from sulfite 
paper mills constitutes one of the worst 
sources of pollution to the public waters of 
the United States. The paper mills, private 
and governmental agencies, have studied this 
waste-disposal problem for many years and it 
is fair to say that feasible methods of treat- 
ment or disposal are known. At least one 
mill does a profitable job in the recovery of 
byproducts, one of which is vanillin, from 
which vanilla extract is made. Why, then, 
do not all sulfite paper mills treat their 
wastes and make additional profits from mar- 
keting their byproducts and thereby greatly 
reduce the pollution of America’s waters? 
Simply because they look upon waste treat- 
ment as a cold-blooded business proposition. 
The one mill mentioned has its process pat- 
ented. It does not wish it to be generally 
used because it believes the present profitable 
market for the byproducts would be flooded, 
the prices would go down and the operation 
of the treatment plant might show a loss 
rather than a profit. 
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Now America is at war. Rubber is the 
No. 1 critical material. The principal sources 
of raw rubber have been cut off by our en- 
emies. We are supposedly searching for large 
sources of supplies from which synthetic rub- 
ber can be made and there is no time to lose 
in getting down to business on the matter. 
Alcohol is one of these source materials. 


HEARINGS HELD 


In an effort to find out what was holding 
up synthetic-rubber production, the sub- 
commitee of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry of the United States Senate held 
hearings starting in March and continuing 
through July of this year. On April 2, John 
J. Underwood, representing the Puget Sound 
Pulp & Timber Co. and the Seattle Cham- 
ber of Commerce, gave some interesting testi- 
mony before the committee. Mr. Underwood 
submitted a letter dated February 11, 1942, 
to the War Production Board, covering a 
formal proposal of the Puget Sound Pulp & 
Timber Co. to make for the Government as 
an aid to the Government's program of pro- 
ducing synthetic rubber, 2,500,000 gallons of 
alcohol from processing its sulfite waste 
liquors now being discharged raw into Puget 
Sound, at an over-all cost of the alcohol ready 
for shipment of 18 to 20 cents per gallon. 
This is approximately half of the present 
market price of alcohol. 

Mr. Underwood pointed out that in this 
process of making alcohol, critical material 
like petroleum would not be used, but that 
on the contrary the alcohol would be made 
from the waste products of the sulfite waste 
liquor now going to waste, and constituting 
through such wastage a serious pollution 
problem of the Nation's waters. 

In this connection he advised the Senators 
that his company was constantly harassed 
with suits for polluting public waters; that 
his company had just fought off a suit for 
$5,000,000 for polluting the waters of Puget 
Sound. Therefore, the production of alcohol 
from sulfite waste liquors would not only 
aid the Government’s synthetic-rubber pro- 
duction program, but would also be of in- 
estimable value to the public in greatly re- 
ducing the pollution from sulfite paper mills. 

SWEDES SUCCESSFUL 

Mr. Underwood stated that while the ca- 
pacity of the one plant proposed would be 
only 2.500.000 gallons of alcohol per annum, 
that the combined potential capacity of the 
sulfite paper mills in Washington and 
Oregon would be not less than 25,000,000 gal- 
lons of alcohol per year. He further advised 
the Senators that the alcohol production 
process proposed was not an experimental 
one, but on the contrary was a tried and 
proven process that had been used success- 
fully in Sweden for several years and that in 
Sweden today 12,000,000 gallons of alcohol 
per year were being produced from waste 
sulfite liquor, and that this alcohol was 
being used by the Swedes in alcoholic bev- 
erages and in gasoline to increase the octane 
rating of the latter. 

Another pertinent statement of Mr. Un- 
derwood's was that in normal times the com- 
petition in the pulp business comes from 
these Scandinavian countries and that they 
have a very decided advantage over American 
pulp and paper mills because of the recover- 
ing of alcohol, sulfur, and other byprod- 
ucts from their waste sulfite liquor, from 
which they make a profit and thereby reduce 
their pulp and paper costs. 

BOARD REFUSAL 

The reply of the War Production Board was 
a refusal on the ground that critical ma- 
terials such as steel, would be required for 
the construction of such treatment plants, 
and the expectation that existing plants 
and those authorized for the production of 
rubber from grain and petroleum products, 
would meet all demands. 
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We do not pretend to know the intricacies 
of the problem confronting the War Produc- 
tion Board in the production of alcohol as a 
base for synthetic rubber. We do contend, 
however, that if alcohol can be made from 
sulfite paper-mill wastes, now causing a seri- 
ous loss to the Nation in fish, oysters, and 
aquatic life, and that this alcohol can be 
produced at about one-half the present mar- 
ket price, that this matter deserves a most 
thorough and sympathetic consideration from 
the War Production Board. It is a golden 
opportunity to kill two birds with one stone, 
and one of those birds will be of lasting value 
to the Nation long after the synthetic-rubber 
emergency is over. 

From a perusal of these hearings it would 
appear that there is a three-cornered fight 
amongst the agriculturalists, petroleum pro- 
ducers, and pulp and paper mills, for the 
Government business of alcohol production, 
with the two former apparently on the in- 
side track and the latter still on the outside 
looking in. 

Considering the Nation’s need for addi- 
tional fish and oyster supplies during the war 
emergency, and the tremendous destruction 
of these aquatic resources by the discharge 
of untreated paper-mill wastes, it would cer- 
tainly seem sound reasoning on the part of 
the War Production Board to favor the pro- 
duction of alcohol from sulfite paper-mill 
wastes rather than from such a critical mate- 
rial as petroleum. 

From the record, production of synthetic 
rubber from sulfite paper-mill wastes would 
appear to be the most economical process, 
and the Nation would receive as a cost-free 
extra dividend from such process the resto- 
ration of vast and valuable aquatic areas, now 
rendered worthless by paper-mill pollution. 
We, as well as the Senators of the commit- 
tee, are unconvinced that the action of the 
War Production Board was a wise one when 
all things are considered. 


The Forest Service and the Derry 
Parachute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


r OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 18. 1944 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, the Forest Service is still carry- 
ing on its job of protecting Federal for- 
ests and the work which it inaugurated 
to get men and supplies to isolated areas 
is still being continued. Mr. Frank 
Derry, who has done such fine work in 
developing parachutists and the idea of 
parachuting, has contributed the Derry 
slotted chute, which allows an operator 
to guide his chute more easily and land 
within a smaller area. Frank Derry has 
seen the need for a development such as 
this, and to him we owe thanks for the 
increased margin of safety to our forest 
and primitive areas. 

The Army and the Coast Guard have 
both recognized the value of the type of 
parachute training developed by the 
Forest Service and Mr. Derry. Let us not 
forget that the Forest Service is con- 
tributing in many other lines as well to 
the protection of our resources and to 
the winning of the war. 


Mr. Speaker, I am inserting in the 
ReEcorD an account of the new slotted 
parachute developed by Frank Derry. It 
is taken from the Christian Science Mon- 
itor of January 15, 1944: 


“SMOKE JUMPERS” LAND ON Spor Wrra NEw 
SLOTTED PARACHUTE 


Burre, Mont.—Invention and subsequent 
patenting by the United States Forest Serv- 
ice of the Derry slotted chute is what has 
made possible the recent announcement 
from Washington that forest chute jumpers 
would train all year. 

From saving forests to saving human lives 
is the development made by the possibility 
of precision landings with this new para- 
chute, which has been in use in training 
“smoke jumpers” of the Forest Service of 
region 1, with headquarters at Missoula, 
Mont. But let Ralph L. Hand, forester for 
22 years and now head of the Planning and 
Aerial Control Division under the Office of 
Fire Control, tell the story. 

“Since 1935,” says Mr. Hand, “we have been 
dropping supplies and equipment in isolated 
spots, and in 1939 began experimenting with 
dropping men in the Chelan National Forest 
at Winthrop, Wash., and in the spring of 
1940 in region 1 at Seeley Lake, 60 miles 
northeast of Missoula. 


COVER WIDE AREA 


“Region 1 protects an area of over 8,000,000 
acres of forest, or nearly 15,000 square miles 
of practically roadless country. This means 
that many spots could not be reached short 
of 1 or 2 days on foot or horseback, which 
could be reached by plane in as many hours. 

“It was decided in 1940 that this area, 
with headquarters at Missoula, was best 
adapted to ‘smoke jumping,’ and all train- 
ing was centered here. In the 4 years about 
80 fires of the type potentially dangerous 
have been suppressed by ‘smoke jumpers.’ 

“In 1940 the late Dr. L. P. Martin, of Mis- 
soula, asked for training and thus became, 
so far as we know, the first to train as a 
parachute doctor to carry ald to backwoods 
cases, 

“Then with the war, during the winter of 
1942-43, came requests for training from 
the United States Coast Guard and the 
Army Air Corps. The Coast Guard got the 
first action and sent a group to Seeley Lake 
to be trained during the summer of 1943. 


FAMILIAR WITH WORK 


“Among the reasons why the Forest Service 
was chosen for this training are the famil- 
iarity of our members with jumping into 
mountainous and timbered country at high 
elevations, the woodsmanship of our person- 
nel, and our familiarity with other types of 
rescue work. By means of our Derry slotted 
chute, we have made a study of a chute 
which can be maneuvered, and our training 
techniques are designed for precision land- 
ing. 

“In ordinary weather, under favorable con- 
ditions, a man who has had about 12 jumps 
can usually land within a 50-foot circle. We 
have tried that by laying 14-foot streamers 
crossed, and have had men land on the spot 
where they crossed.” 

The chute was designed by Frank Derry, 
the only man now with the project from out- 
side the Forest Service, and who bears the 
title of chief instructor and parachute tech- 
nician. Mr. Derry has had 12 years of experi- 
ence with parachutes, from the day when he 
used to take part in aerial shows. 

OPENING SHOCK EASIER 

The parachute first used in 1939 was known 
as the lobed chute, and was steered by flaps 
and guide lines. The model Mr. Derry has 
developed is simpler and has an easier open- 
ing shock, besides cutting down the oscilla- 
tion of the chute. The slots stabilize the 
chute, letting the man down more slowly. 
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Known as the Derry slotted chute, the 
movement is done by means of two 7-foot 
slots, one on each side of and equidistant 
from the center rear panel, with a guide line 
from the bottom to each slot. By pulling on 
one guide line the slot on that side closes, and 
the slot on the other side opens, letting the 
air fill it and thus turning the chute around. 
The principle is the same as guiding a team 
of horses. All forestry chutes have forward 
speed. 


Cuba Opposes Spanish and Argentine 
Fascism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 14, 1944 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, Cuba is 
one of our good neighbors which deserves 
praise for its outspoken opposition to the 
pretensions, propaganda, and antidemo- 
cratic activities in Latin America of 
both Spanish falangism and Argentine 
fascism. 

Certain governments, including our 
own, have too long given the impression 
of appeasing the pro-Axis betrayers of 
liberty who are still entrenched in Ma- 
drid and Buenos Aires because the de- 
mocracies have lacked the courage to 
break off relations and apply economic 
sanctions which would result in the fall 
of these regimes of tyranny. 

Cuban and other Latin American 
progressives have been far more realistic 
and courageous in denouncing Spain and 
Argentina than has our State Depart- 
ment, demanding a break in diplomatic 
relations with Franco and Ramirez, 
neither of whom represents the will of 
the democratic but oppressed common 
people. 

Cuba’s government and officials, and 
especially the outstanding chief of the 
watchful Cuban national police, Gen- 
eral Benitez, have long been aware of 
Falangist activities. Under General Be- 
nitez, Cuban detectives have rounded up 
numerous Spanish and other agents of 
falangism and Hitlerism seeking to sab- 
otage Cuba’s fine contribution to United 
Nations victory. 

Most Cuban journalists, radio com- 
mentators, and officials are much more 
alert and hostile than certain United 
States diplomatic officials to the danger 
of hemispheric security and world de- 
mocracy presented by Spanish and Ar- 
gentine fascism. Cuban thinkers—along 
with Chilean, Mexican, Uruguayan, and 
other Latin American leaders—have 
spoken out far more sharply than our 
State Department, particularly since the 
resignation of the brilliant Sumner 
Welles, who, along with Vice President 
Wattace, is greatly admired in Latin 
America. Both Welles and WALLACE are 
accepted throughout the hemisphere as 
the best-informed United States states- 
men who have helped President Roose- 
velt make his good-neighbor policy a 
success, 
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Latin American progressives, however, 
fear what our Department of State seems 
unwilling to fight effectively—namely, 
close coopers.tion between the Spain of 
Franco and the vicious military dictator- 
ship in Argentina of General Ramirez 
and Colonel Peron, the foes of freedom of 
labor and the press. 

Spanish-Argentine ties are largely in 
the form of big Argentine shipments of 
grains in exchange for Spanish iron, 
steel, and other key materials. As the 
alert Christian Science Monitor pointed 
out on January 7, Argentina seems more 
anxious to secure Spanish iron than to 
save cereals to feed Europe, which is so 
soon to be liberated. Argentina’s Fascist 
rulers plan to remain a dangerous center 
of totalitarianism in the New World, as 
Nazi fascism nears its end in the Old 
World. If we let Argentina succeed, we 
will lose the peace. 

Cuba is an inspiring contrast to Argen- 
tina, and while I am on the subject of 
Cuban services to the United States and 
Latin America in curbing Falangist 
espionage, sabotage, and propaganda, I 
would like to pay brief tribute to Cuban 
culture. Cubans have, in the four dec- 
ades since we helped them achieve inde- 
pendence from the reactionary Spanish 
monarchy, developed notable cultural 
institutions, and a distinguished array of 
artists, musicians, poets, and writers. In 
addition to many prodemocratic news- 
papers, radio stations, and magazines, 
Cuba has created one of the largest na- 
tional universities in Latin America, and 
valuable libraries and scholarly organi- 
zations. Cuban music is now well 
known in the United States. Contri- 
butions of vital Afro-Cuban culture also 
deserve wide attention here, and are 
receiving it today thanks to the Pan 
American Union and to the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs under Nelson 
Rockefeller, who for years has been a 
notable collector of Latin-American art 
for the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York. 

I bring to the attention of the Congress 
portions of two articles from the New 
York newspaper PM of January 5, 1944, 
PM has pioneered in exposing the Falan- 
gist program and menace to our security 
and to world peace by printing articles 
by authorities like Allan Chase and H. R. 
Southworth, who was formerly on the 
staff of the Library of Congress and is 
now ably serving overseas with the 
O. W. I. 

Franco's FALANGE GETS FINANCIAL Boost AS 
Its RADIO SMEARS UNITED NATIONS UNITY 
(By Victor H. Bernstein) 

Franco’s Spain, which, during the last few 
months, has been trying to give the impres- 
sion that it is liberalizing its laws and 
swinging in sympathy to the United Nations 
Cause, has just adopted a national budget 
more than trebling the amount to spend in 
the coming year for its most characteristically 
Fascist organization, the Falange, Spain's 
equivalent of the National Socialist Party. 

Moreover the Falange radio in Madrid, de- 
spite official protestations of pro-Allied 
friendships emanating elsewhere from the 
Spanish capital, continues the broadcasting 
of anti-Allied propaganda aimed at dividing 
the Big Three. 

Falange funds are used not only for do- 
mestic Spanish development of the party but 
for propaganda purposes abroad. Falange has 


a department devoted exclusively to the 
propagandizing of Spaniards and Spanish- 
speaking peoples abroad, just as the National 
Socialist Party has its foreign agency. 

At the same time that the Falange budget 
was increased, the amount for Spain's Min- 
istry of Education was cut almost three- 
quarters 

THE NAZI LINE 

Typical of recent Falangist broadcasts from 
Madrid lately is one made yesterday which 
follows the straight Nazi line on the Teheran 
Conference. Said the Spanish propagandist: 

“Stalin laid down his demands in an au- 
thoritarian manner before Churchill and 
Roosevelt and they had no alternative but 
to sign everything in order to avoid a breach 
with the Soviets. 

“These demands go far beyond the Rus- 
sian borders and include important bases in 
Scandinavia, Central Europe, Balkans, and 
Asia Minor. Besides, Churchill and Roose- 
velt consented to the Soviets being the only 
armed force in Europe after the war. 

“Churchill also rejected aid for Chiang 
Kai-shek and refused to mobilize the Indian 
army for this purpose,” 

These statements, of course, are not only 
in line with Berlin's propaganda but have 
not the slightest basis in fact, and have in 
many details already been specifically denied 
in Washington, London, and Moscow. More- 
over, the tone of the broadcast is such as to 
create not only Anglo-American distrust of 
the Soviet Union, but to divide the Americans 
from the British. 


Bic Franco Drive IN SOUTH AMERICA 


(Allan Chase, author of the best seller 
Falange: The Axis Secret Army in the Amer- 
icas, has been conducting for years his own 
private war on the secret Axis organizations 
that have been conspiring to set up Fascist 
dictatorships in Latin America and the Phil- 
ippines. Mr. Chase is a former news service 
reporter and magazine editor.) 

(By Allan Chase) 

Franco’s new budget contains two items 
which spell danger in big black letters to the 
United Nations: 

The state appropriation for the Falange 
has been tripled. 

The state funds for education, already 
minute, have been further whittled down to 
a sliver. 

The increase in the size of the Falange 
appropriation constitutes the more imme- 
diate menace. The program of the Falange 
has never been a secret, even though ad- 
mirers of Franco, like United States Ambas- 
sador Hayes, never seem to have read it. 
The famous Twenty-six Points of the Span- 
ish State have been printed in vast quan- 
tities in Spain and in Latin America, in Eng- 
lish as well as in Spanish. Franco storm 
troopers carry this creed of Falangismo in 
special little leather-covered illuminated 
books. The Spanish press prints the credo 
regularly. 

Let me cite point III, The English version 
is from a book published by the Falange in 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, in 1936. It runs: 

“We have the will of an empire and assert 
that the historic legacy of Spain is the em- 
pire. * * Regarding the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries we intend to tighten the links 
of culture, economic interests, and of power. 
Spain claims to be the spiritual axel (sic) of 
the Spanish world as a recognition of her 
universal enterprises.” 

FOR “NEW ORDER” 


Now this is plain speaking, as is the open- 
ing of point VI: 

“Our state will be a totalitarian instru- 
ment * en 

And point XXVI: 

“The traditionalist Spanish Falange fights 
for a new order * * to establish it 
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against the existent (sic) government, it re- 
sorts to revolution.” 

If the Falange, the only legal party in 
Spain, is Fascist, the Falange organizations 
created in Latin America and the Philippines 
by the Ibero-American Institute of Berlin— 
the organization which controls the Fa- 
lange—are no less Fascist. Any doubts that 
they were created primarily to implement 
point III of the 26 points were dissipated 
on January 2, 1942, when the Cuban secret 
police seized Luis Roldan, the former chief 
of the Falange of Colombia, as he was pre- 
paring to sail from Habana to Spain. 

Among Roldan’s papers was found a docu- 
ment proving that in 1938 Franco had sent 
a letter to the Falange of Colombia promis- 
ing armed aid for a Fascist putsch in Bogota 
as soon as the Spanish war was won. And 
8 days after General Benitez arrested Roldan 
in Habana, the Japanese Imperial Govern- 
ment decorated the Spanish Falange of the 
Philippines for their aid in the capture of 
Manila. The chief of the Philippine Falange 
was and is the Spanish consul-general to 
Manila, one Jose del Castano. 


SPAIN’S PHONY NEUTRALITY 


There is, of course, a somewhat cruel joker 
in the deck. Spain is not an empire on the 
march but a Nazi colony captured, with the 
aid of world appeasement, in 1939. The 
Nazis have their own reasons for at least 
Officially denying this victory. One of these 
reasons became plain with the fall of Manila. 
Another reason is plain to those hundreds 
of merchant seamen who have seen Amer- 
ican and British oil going to the Nazis via 
“neutral” Spain. But the most important 
reason is that the facade of even a phony 
imperial Spain gives the Nazi overlords a 
powerful grip on Latin America. 

One of the most powerful political and 
economic blocs in Latin America and the 
Philippines is composed of thousands of 
Spanish landowners, merchants, and publish- 
ers, who have always remained Spanish, al- 
ways invested the profits in their New World 
ventures in Spanish enterprises. This bloc 
had a vested interest in reaction both in 
Latin America and in Spain. 

The birth of the Spanish Republic in 1931 
hit the very sensitive pocketbook nerve of 
this bloc. The Republic opened thousands of 
free schools, free clinics, recognized collective 
bargaining rights, passed New Dealish social 
legislation. All these gains meant higher 
taxes, and higher taxes meant lower profits 
for the absentee investors. Then, too, the 
birth of the Republic in the motherlhnd 
meant that the democratic idea was strength- 
ened in Hispanic America. This, too, affected 
the landowners and the merchants. 

With the Axis invasion of Spain in 1936, 
this Spanish bloc in the New World saw a 
chance to recoup its fortunes in the old coun- 
try. They rushed to join the branches of 
Falange Exterior; they were proud openly to 
hail Hitler and Mussolini as “glorious allies”; 
and they linked their destinies to the for- 
tunes of the Axis. 

They have never renounced this alliance. 
Relations between Argentina and Falangist 
Spain, always close under Castillo, are closer 
still under Ramirez. The blunt truth is that 
a United Nations victory would ruin this 
powerful and wealthy bloc of Spanish land- 
owners and merchants in the New World. It 
would mean the return of the’ Republic to 
Spain and it would be the signal for a real 
revival of democracy in Latin America 

FALANGE EXTERIOR ALIVE 

If the Falange Exterior was formally dis- 
solved, the Spanish embassies and consulates 
in Latin America were not closed. They 


remain wide open and today, as before the 
hour the Falange Exterior officially ceased 


to be, every Spanish consulate, every Spanish 


embassy has its Jose del Castano, whose chief 
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job is to supervise Falangist activities in the 
country to which he is accredited. 

Such a man was Juan Adriensens, one of 
the men who organized the Falange in Cuba. 
When General Benitez's secret police made 
things too hot for him, Adriensens was made 
vice consul in New York. Here he supervised 
the work of the Falange until he was exposed 
in my book and quietly recalled to Spain 
lest he be called before the congressional 
inquiry into Falangist activities Representa- 
tive JoHN M. Correre (Democrat, Washing- 
ton) is trying to set up. 

In the Portuguese Legation in Mexico City 
there is a man named Ibanez Serrano, who 
signs his letters with the title of “unofficial 
representative of the Spanish state.” (Spain 
does not enjoy diplomatic relations with 
democratic Mexico.) His chief job is to 
supervise the ideology of the Sinarquistas, a 
partially armed Fascist organization of over 
500,000 members. The military leaders of 
the Sinarquistas are officers of the Franco 
army. The press attaché of the Spanish 

in Buenos Aires, Jose Ignacio Ra- 
mos, not only supervises the Falange there 
but also meets regularly with the envoys of 
Japan and Germany to determine a unified 
propaganda line. 

The primary function of the Falange in the 
Western Hemisphere in 1944 is to prepare the 
ground for the projected Ibero-American bloc 
on which George von Schnitzler, chairman 
of the German dye trust, has been working 
on in Madrid since July 1943. One of the 
prime authors of the Falangist State, von 
Schnitzler represents that group of German 
financiers who today control Spain. If they 
lose Germany in this war, if they are really 
kicked out, they propose to start all over in 
Spain. With the von Schnitzlers pulling the 
strings in the background, the plan is to have 
a totalitarian post-war Spain become the cor- 
nerstone of an Ibero-American bloc of na- 
tions which would include Spain. Portugal, 
Argentina, Bolivia, Paraguay, Peru, and cer- 
tain other Hispanic states. 

The Falange has been preparing for this in 
Latin America since 1936. It has not been 
without its triumphs. Even if the Nazis find 
it expedient to drop Franco in favor of a 
Bourbon Monarchy, the resultant totalitarian 
Spain will retain its appeal for those wealthy 
Spaniards in the New World who have a vital 
stake in Spanish reaction. 

„ . * * * 

It is of interest to note that last week, when 
the Ramirez Junta outlawed all political par- 
ties in Argentina, at the same time it passed 
a decree making Catholic education obligatory 
in all Argentine schools. From this to the 
closing of nonclerical schools and the state 
support of clerical education is but a matter 
of a few short steps. This was the educational 
picture in Spain under Alfonso. The new 
Franco budget indicates only too clearly that 
under the Falange, Spanish education has 
gone back to 1930—which is to say, back to 
the Middle Ages. 


The Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHRISTIAN A. HERTER 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following statement 
of policy with respect to the merchant 
marine adopted by the Maritime Asso- 
ciation of the Boston Chamber of Com- 


merce at a meeting held in Boston, 
Thursday, December 30, 1943, and an 
editorial from the Boston Herald: 


The Maritime Association of the Port of 
Boston is deeply concerned about the post- 
war development of overseas and foreign 
trade between New England and the rest 
of the world. Traditionally we have been 
pioneers and leaders in extending and ex- 
panding our foreign trade, and this section 
of the country has had a larger dependence 
upon foreign trade than any other part of 
our country. It is of prime importance, 
therefore, that our overseas transportation 
facilities by sea and air be adequately de- 
veloped to take care of our trade require- 
ments. 

We wish to approve the position taken by 
the United States Chamber of Commerce in 
the report of its special committee on inter- 
natlonal transport. We not only urge the 
enlargement of our merchant marine to meet 
the greater responsibilities we have had to 
assume on all the seven seas, but we also 
urge the fullest possible expansion of com- 
mercial air transport as one means by which 
world trade may be most quickly restored, 
Steamship companies with their trained 
personnel and extensive business contacts 
and many years’ experience in foreign trade 
have exceptional qualifications for the de- 
velopment of this new means of transporta- 
tion. 

The best available estimates made by ex- 
perts indicate that the plane is expected to 
take away from steamships from 50 to 80 
percent of the passenger, mail, and express 
business. This prospective loss of revenue 
may imperil the continued operations of 
some American-flag steamship lines or may 
force the payment of larger subsidies by the 
Government to subsidized lines, or the pay- 
ment of subsidies to lines not heretofore 
subsidized. Many of the largest and strong- 
est foreign-flag steamship companies have 
announced their intention to operate air 
service in conjunction with their steamship 
service, and many foreign air lines owned by 
steamship interests are operating under 
license from their governments, It is neces- 
sary that American steamship companies be 
permitted to meet this competition on a 
basis of equality, and it is not in the public 
interest that they be further handicapped or 
restricted in the use of a new means of trans- 
portation which may be freely used by their 
foreign competitors, 

The maintenance of a strong American 
merchant marine is so vital to our national 
defense and security that we urge the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and the Congress to take 
immediate steps to remove the discriminatory 
administrative rulings or provisions of law 
which would prohibit American-flag steam- 
ship companies from owning and operating 
air service where this would be in the public 
interest. Only two American air lines are 
now engaged in overseas transportation out 
of the United States, and before others are 
permitted to make investments in this field 
to the prejudice of the steamship companies, 
the question of the right of steamship com- 
panies to participate in overseas air trans- 
portation should be settled. 

We approve the position of the United 
States Maritime Commission in its letter of 
November 11, 1943, to Hon. CLARENCE F. LEA, 
chairman of the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Herald of January 
11, 1944] 
STEAMSHIPS AND PLANES 
One of the important questions facing Con- 
gress is the treatment to be accorded steam- 
ship companies in the ownership and opera- 
tion of air services in overseas commerce. 
Three bills are pending, the Lea bill, H. R. 
3240; the Reece bill, H. R. 3491; and the Bul- 
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winkle bill, H. R. 3241; but none of them 
answers the question satisfactorily for the 
steamship companies. They have therefore 
joined the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion in asking for a Lea bill amendment 
which simply declares in effect that a steam- 
ship company shall not be denied a certif- 
icate of convenience and necessity to operate 
air services solely because it is a steamship 
company, 

The passenger steamship companies are 
confronted with an especially critical situa- 
tion. All of their vessels were taken in 1941 
and 1942 by the War Shipping Administra- 
tion. The best information indicates that 
they will not be returned to their owners 
until about all of our troops have been 
brought home after the war is over and the 
tonnage is no longer needed abroad. Many 
of these vessels were so substantially changed 
that it will take months to recondition them 
for commercial service after they are re- 
turned. This means that the American 
steamship companies may be out of the pas- 
senger business for several years. 

Moreover, it is estimated that half of the 
passenger ships may have been lost by enemy 
action. The companies are not allowed to 
replace them now, and even after orders are 
placed with the shipbuilders, it will prob- 
ably take a year and a half or 2 years to 
get the new craft. The type of ship to be 
built must also await a determination of 
our air policy. 

Only steamship companies have had all of 
their equipment taken for war work. The air 
companies surrendered about half of their 
facilities, but have been able to do more than 
their normal business with the half left. 
It also seems clear that airplanes in large 
numbers will be in private commercial use 
long before the passenger vessels are re- 
turned to their owners. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board has scheduled 
for May the submission of evidence and final 
hearing of all applications for certificates for 
air services to Central and South America. 
Six steamship companies and 15 or 20 air 
line concerns will apply. The board has in- 
dicated already, however, its intention to 
adhere to its prior ruling, which excludes 
steamship companies. Unless Congress makes 
it clear very soon that it did not intend 
to discriminate against the steamship com- 
panies, they may be severely prejudiced by 
the future action of the Board. In the ab- 
sence of remedial measures, all of the com- 
panies will be severely penalized and some 
of them may be forced out of business. 

In many cases the steamship companies 
have given years and spent large sums in 
developing passenger travel to the various 
regions of Central and South America, but, 
with one or two exceptions, the air corpora- 
tions have never operated in these areas and 
have not made large investments on over- 
seas air service to them. It seems grossly 
unfair that the well-established, efficient 
steamship companies should be excluded 
from using planes for passenger service at 
the very time when, through no fault of 
their own, they cannot have the use of their 
own vessels, 


Call for Jim Farley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CARTER MANASCO 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. MANASCO, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Dothan (Ala.) Eagle: 


CALL FOR JIM FARLEY 


Unless the Democratic Party is ready to 
bow itself out of the national picture and 
let the Republicans run the Government for 
goodness knows how many years, some 
changes must be made in the high command. 
Even now it may be too late to shore up the 
crumbling foundations and prevent the house 
from toppling over. 

That there is no person better qualified to 
bring the needed changes about than “Big 
Jim” Farley is a well-known fact. That he 
would be willing to accept a truce with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and work whole-heartedly for 
party welfare is not so well known. However, 
the need for his services is so great and the 
time in which to make repairs is so painfully 
short, it would be well worth while to make 
an effort to put him back into service. 

If Democratic Party affairs are to continue 
under the direction of Harry Hopkins, a Re- 
publican victory in 1944 is a foregone con- 
clusion regardless of who is selected as the 
nominee, But with Jim Farley taking charge 
of things it would be a different matter 
entirely. 

Beyond all doubt the Democratic Party is 
in for rough sledding in 1944. Even had 
there been no mistakes on the part of new 
dealers, the Republicans would have a better 
than even chance of victory; for the people are 
approaching the point where they are ready 
for a change in administrations. But mis- 
takes have been made and will continue to be 
made, and it will take shrewd planning to 
give Democrats a fighting chance in 1944. 

Better than anyone we know, Jim Farley 
is capable of uniting the party into an effec- 
tive fighting organization. Unless the po- 
liticos want to lose their jobs in 1945 they'd 
better make overtures to him. 


Liberation of Sovereign Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include a letter which I re- 
ceived from Chapter No. 21, National 
Committee of Americans of Polish De- 
scent, Inc., Schenectady, N. Y., contain- 
ing a resolution adopted at a mass meet- 
ing of their chapter held on 19th day of 
December 1943. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF AMERICANS 
OF POLISH DESCENT, INC., CHAPTER No. 21, 
Schenectady, N. Y., January 5, 1944. 
Hon. BERNARD J. KEARNEY, 
Congressman, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SIR: The following resolution has been 
adopted at the mass meeting held the 19th 
day of December 1943, at P. N. A. Hall, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., sponsored by Chapter No. 21 of 
the National Committee of Americans of Pol- 
ish Descent, Inc. 

“We, Americans of Polish origin, assembled 
at P. N. A. Hall, Schenectady, N. Y., to cele- 
brate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the re- 
creation of the independent Republic of Po- 
land, solemnly declare that: 

“Whereas the liberation of sovereign Po- 
land is the first condition of true victory, just 
as the liberation of sovereign Belgium was 
ve first condition of victory in the last World 

ar; 


“Whereas the reconstruction of a free Po- 
land, undiminished in her borders in the east 
and rectified in her borders in the west, is an 
indispensable condition of permanent peace 
in Europe and the most substantial assurance 
for the United States against involvement in 
future wars; 

“Whereas the recreation of the sovereign 
state of Poland with undiminished borders is 
an obligation assumed by humanity towards 
the Polish nation, which through its decision 
to resist German aggression gave the free na- 
tions of the world the chance to prepare for 
victory; 

“Whereas the Polish Nation paid for this 
the supreme price measured by the death of 
every tenth Pole and the banishment from its 
ancient domains of one-third of the Nation 
by both aggressors; 

“Whereas the return of sovereignty to those 
nations which lost it by force is a solemn 
pledge and obligation assumed by the United 
States and Great Britain expressed before all 
humanity in the Atlantic Charter; 

“Whereas Great Britain has obligated her- 
self through her treaty with Poland signed 
in full awareness of the conspiracy between 
Germany and Russia on August 25, 1939, to 
defend against any aggressor threatening her 
integrity and independence; 

“Whereas failure to fulfill these pledges 
and obligations would be an act of dishonor 
and betrayal on the part of those who in- 
voke the sanctity of law in calling on the sup- 
pressed European nations to continue their 
resistance: Be it solemnly 

“Resolved, That we unite our efforts and 
pledge ourselves to defend the principle that 
obligations are sacred, to defend the Atlantic 
Charter, to defend the rights of enslaved na- 
tions, to defend the sacred rights of the 
Polish Nation, based on Poland’s moral credit 
earned by her bravery and martyrdom; to 
continue to demand the release from Russia 
of hundreds of thousands of Polish de- 
portees; 

“Furthermore we here assembled condemn 
and declare as endangering victory, ignoble, 
dishonorable, and contrary to right and jus- 
tice all attempts aimed at endorsing the 
criminal action of the predatory powers of 
more than a century ago in again partition- 
ing Poland and renewing the slavery of the 
Polish Nation.” 

MICHAEL A. REKUSKI, 
Chairman. 

JOSEPH S. GRABOWSKI, 
Secretary. 


Taxes on Federally Owned Property 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS ROLPH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, January 10, 1944, under unanimous 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I called attention 
to the serious tax-loss problem facing 
almost every county in the United States. 
The Federal Government is taking over 
so much property that shrinkages in tax 
receipts are really serious. As part of 
my remarks I quoted an article from the 
San Francisco Call-Bulletin of Decem- 
ber 23, 1943. Along the same lines I sub- 
mit an editorial from the Los Angeles 
Examiner of January 11, 1944. The edi- 
torial, captioned “The Federal land 
grab,” reads as follows; 1 
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THE FEDERAL LAND GRAB 


Governing bodies of the cities and States 
throughout the Nation are beginning to teke 
notice of the fact that the land-grabbing 
Federal Government is drying up the source 
of tax revenues upon which all government 
depends for support. 

In San Francisco, the board of supervisors 
reports that Federal properties now consti- 
tute 18 percent of all taxable land within the 
city. 

The removal of these properties from the 
tax rolls has shifted an annual burden of 
$1,600,000 to the diminished total of pri- 
vately owned property remaining in the 
eity—representing about 20 cents in the tax 
rate. 

The San Francisco board contends that 
since Federal property gets the same fire and 
police protection and the same benefits of 
schools, streets, and the whole range of tax- 
supported municipal enterprise that private 
property enjoys, it should therefore pay taxes 
in the same proportion. 

Accordingly, the San Francisco board has 
refused to cancel taxes levied against 86 
pieces of Federally owned property within 
the city, and the delinquent taxes thus left 
standing against the property will raise a 
serious question of title if the Federal Gov- 
ernment ever attempts to sell it back to 
private owners. X 

The position thus taken by the municipal 
government in San Francisco should be of 
great interest to the rest of the country. 

The problem is by no means local to San 
Francisco. 

Pleading various excuses, including the 
familiar excuse of war necessity with which 
the Federal Government has tried to justify 
so many of its excesses, the numerous bu- 
reaus and departments of the United States 
Government have become the greatest land- 
owners in the country. 

They own 80 percent of the total land area 
in the State of Arizona. 

They own 52 percent of the total land in 
California. 

Ninety-five percent of all the land in 
Trinity County in California is Federally 
owned. 

The county of Jackson in Wyoming is 
wholly owned by the Federal Government. 

This is the most vicious activity of Gov- 
ernment in the history of the American 
Nation. 

It is not primarily a war activity, al- 
though the war has of course given it im- 
petus through the necessity or excuse it 
creates for the acquirement of vast prop- 
erties for cantonments, munitions plants, 
maneuvering areas, etc. 

It represents a studied scheme to give the 
Federal Government a strangle hold on all 
land in the country and to lessen the re- 
sources and weaken the powers of the various 
States and to destroy private ownership. 

With control of the land, control of the 
people is inevitable. 

How can cities and States continue to levy: 
sufficient taxes for the support of all their 
functions against a mere fraction of their 
areas without bringing about a condition of 
tax confiscation? 

State and municipal government through- 
out the United States is already in dire 
straits for adequate revenues, because of 
huge and excessive Federal taxation. 

With excessive Federal land ownership 
added to excessive Federal taxation, how are 
the institutions of State and local govern- 
ment to survive, and indeed how is demo- 
cratic America to survive? 

It will take far more than isolated protest 
and resistance, of the type raised by the San 
Francisco Board of Supervisors, to prevent 
the undermining of democratic America by 
an all-powerful Federal State. 

All American cities, and all of the State 
and indeed all of the American people must 
be aroused to recognition of their danger, 
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As Representative Harrow W, Sumners of 
Texas said recently: 

“In weakening the States we weaken the 
whole fabric of free government, 

“The inescapable price of free government 
is that we exercise it. 

“The most destructive force in the world 
is nonuse. 

“If we do not use our powers of self-gov- 
ernment in the States, we will awaken one 
day to find that self-government has passed 
irrevocably out of our hands. 

“The States must resume the status of re- 
sponsible sovereign agencies of general gov- 
ernment, or democracy cannot live in Amer- 
ica.” 


Chips 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. FLANNAGAN, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, 
Chips not a person? Why, who said so? 
Read the newspaper article that I am 
inserting following my remarks before 
answering. Now, what do you say? 
Why, my colleagues, a dog that can sense 
danger as did Chips, then, being so full 
of love for his buddies as to be forgetful 
of self, rush through machine-gun fire to 
stamp out that danger in order to save 
the life of his buddies, is not only a per- 
son, he isa personage. 

If the courts can solemnly determine 
that a soulless, heartless, bloodless, flesh- 
less corporation fashioned by man, not 
out of flesh and blood but out of dry 
parchment, and incapable of entertain- 
ing the higher emotions of the soul, such 
as love and courage and compassion, is 
a “person” within the meaning of the 
Constitution, Secretary Stimson should 
have no trouble in construing the word 
“persons” appearing in the war regula- 
tions providing for the award of the 
Silver Star to include dogs like Chips 
who, though classified by the unknowing 
as dumb animals, on that fateful day in 
Sicily exhibited the highest, noblest at- 
tribute of man in unhesitatingly showing 


a willingness to lay down his life for his- 


friends. 

What is in a name, anyway? If Chips’ 
act of heroism had been performed by 
General Eisenhower himself, it would not 
have made the act one whit more heroic. 

Mr. Secretary, give Chips his Silver 
Star—he earned it and is entitled to it— 
and a grateful Nation will applaud. And 
when our boys come home you will find 
that the other heroes of the Silver Star 
will take pride in the fact that service, 
not names, stands back of their awards. 
{From Washington Daily News of January 

y: 15, 1944] 
“SRULL-DOGGERY” LOOSENS CHIPS’ GRIP ON 
MEDAL 

Army regulations today threatened. to 
deny Chips his Silver Star—at least offi- 
cially—but it can’t detract from the glory 
of the dog hero of the Sicilian campaign. 

War Department rules stipulate that the 
award can be made only to persons.“ 


Chips, being half German shepherd and half 
Eskimo husky, doesn't quite qualify. 

Chips was awarded the Silver Star for cap- 
turing an enemy machine-gun post single- 
handed—or single-footed—by Maj. Gen. 
Lucian K. Truscott, Jr., commanding gen- 
eral of the Third Infantry Division of the 
Seventh Army. General Truscott apparently 
didn't think about that word persons,“ 
and now the War Department has to de- 
cide the delicate problem. 


THE ACHIEVEMENT 


This is what Chips did, according to offi- 
cial records. 

“After landing on Beach Blue, east of 
at 0420 the morning of — July 
1943, Chips and his handler advanced about 
300 yards inland under a flurry of flares 
and tracer bullets. 

“After maneuvering through machine-gun 
fire they approached what appeared to be a 
native grass hut. Suddently a hidden enemy 
machine gun began firing from the hut on 
troops on the beach. 

“Unhesitatingly, Chips wrenched his leash 
from his handler’s hand, dashed into the 
hut, teeth bared, and vigorously attacked 
the enemy gun crew. After a few seconds, 
the gun ceased firing, loud yelling could be 
heard and out of the hut one of the crew 
came running, Chips tearing at his neck.” 


MORAL AWARD, ANYWAY 


“The second crewman soon followed, his 
hands raised high in surrenaer, American 
soldiers quickly took charge of the prisoners. 
Chips’ courageous act single-handedly elim- 
inated a dangerous machine-gun nest and 
caused surrender of its crew.” 

If the Army decides that regulations pre- 
vent Chips from getting his Silver Star, pos- 
sibly nothing else will happen except that the 
award will not be officially recorded. 

But plenty of people in and out of the 
Army want to see Chips get his due. They 
say if a dog like him can't be decorated, 
something ought to be done about it. 

A search of War Department records failed 
to reveal either a Distinguished Service Cross 
or a Purple Heart citation which had re- 
portedly been given Chips in addition to the 
Silver Star. 


Newspapers: Free, White, and Eligible 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. E. COX 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from a 
recent issue of Broadcasting: 

NEWSPAPERS: FREE, WHITE, AND ELIGIBLE 

Whatever the motivating force, the F. C. C. 
redeemed itself in some measure by dismiss- 
ing the newspaper-ownership proceeding. 
The effect of the unanimous decision is to 
retain the status quo. Applications will be 
considered on their individual merits, what- 
ever the business of the applicant, but the 
effort will be against concentration of control. 

It has been that way for years. Some mem- 
bers of the Commission, possibly a majority, 
look askance upon newspaper ownership. The 
decision was an about face for them. And 
the action, therefore, was the maximum that 
could have been expected. The Commission 
was on the spot, by vitue of insistent demand 
from Congress, The decision, while not the 
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millenium, is an expression against discrim- 
ination among licensees. 


UGLY EPISODE ENDS 


Thus ends (perhaps only for the present) 
one of the ugliest episodes in the annals of 
so-called administrative law. An estimated 
$250,000 in taxpayers’ funds was spent on the 
inquiry during its 3 years of pendency. 
Station and newspaper files were rifled in the 
process to “get” something on newspaper 
stations or press associations. Newspaper- 
owned stations spent thousands in self- 
defense. Thus the Commission leaves the 
issue exactly where it found it. By the action 
the F. C. C. really decides to let well enough 
alone. 

To one man, more than any other, must go 
the credit for the Commission’s action, It 
was Commissioner T. A. M. Craven who un- 
swervingly held for dismissal. During the 
last few weeks there were efforts to com- 
promise and equivocate and to quibble about 
words, so that newspaper stations would re- 
main undisturbed (for the present), while 
future acquisitions would be blocked. At one 
point the vote appeared to be 5 to 1 against 
Commissioner Craven. He stood his ground. 
The sheer logic and force of his dissenting 
views, plus the apathetic view of important 
personages in Congress, brought the Com- 
mission around, 

There are others who battled vigorously for 
this result. Harold V. Hough, Fort Worth 
broadcaster, who was instrumental in organ- 
izing the newspaper-radio committee and 
served as chairman from its inception in 
1941, kept the opposition forces together. 
Without flag waving or bombast, he carried 
the fight. He should get a medal. 

The story of that final meeting last Thurs- 
day isn’t public. But it is known that Com- 
missioner Norman S: Case was a pillar in 
bringing about the compromise. He was 
instrumental in changing the views of the 
majority which sought to place an additional 
burden of proof on newspaper Owners. 

Having adopted the principle of considering 
applications on their merits, we trust the 
Commission will see fit to reconsider its arbi- 
trary order against “duopoly” or multiple 
ownership of stations in the same or over- 
lapping areas. The same standard, it is evi- 
dent, should be applied to future acquisi- 
tions of FM, television, and facsimile stations 
by standard broadcasters or other qualified 
applicants. 

But this determination should not be left 
to the F. C. C. It should be set out clearly 
and unambiguously in the law. The News- 
paper Radio Committee wisely has reiter- 
ated its position that clarifying legislation 
by Congress should be enacted and included 
in the White-Wheeler bill now pending be- 
fore the Senate Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee. Such a provision should apply to 
all applicants, so long as they are in a law- 
ful business. 

A MONUMENT TO CRAVEN 

The story of the newspaper case reflects 
the best aspects of bipartisan government, 
whatever the political labels of the in- 
cumbents. Commissioner Craven, usually 
flanked by Governor Case, has represented a 
militant minority on virtually every policy 
issue. He stood his ground on the news- 
paper issue. The Commission felt it had to 
have an unanimous vote. He won. 

Commissioner Craven’s term expires in 
June. He has indicated a desire to return to 
private life. There is even some question 
about reappointment because of his opposi- 
tion to bureaucratic inroads upon private 
business. 

Whatever the outcome, the dismissal of or- 
ders 79 and 79-A, stands as a monument to 
T. A. M. Craven. 
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Leave Control of Insurance With the 
States 


f 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS ROLPH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 3269, 
H. R. 3270, and S. 1362 all havè one ob- 
jective—to retain for the several States 
supervision of insurance. In other 
words, reaffirm the understanding for 
years that insurance is not interstate 
business. 

No doubt, every Member of Congress 
has received hundreds of communica- 
tions about this legislation. Great inter- 
est has developed in San Francisco. Un- 
der date of January 8, 1944, the San 
Francisco Chronicle commented edi- 
torially on the subject. The Chronicle 
urges passage of the measure. The arti- 
cle is a careful review of the proposition, 
and I am sure it will be of interest to 
Americans everywhere. 

INSURANCE 


Senators Burr and VAN Nuys have in- 
troduced in the Senate a bill that does no 
more than affirm “the intent of the Congress 
that the regulation of the business of insur- 
ance remain within the control of the several 
States,” and that the provisions of the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act and the Clayton Fair 
Trades Act do not apply to insurance. 

A few years ago no such bill would have 
been necessary. It would have been deemed 
a statement of the obvious, a redundant af- 
firmation of the continuing decisions of the 
Supreme Court. For three-quarters of a cen- 
tury the Supreme Court has uniformly held 
that insurance is not commerce, therefore 
not subject to Federal antitrust laws, and 
that its regulation belongs to the States. 

Times have changed. The Justice Depart- 
ment, in its zeal to harass business and to 
bring everything under Federal control, has 
for several years been persistently assailing 
insurance. Fourteen months ago it brought 
suit against several fire-insurance companies 
charging violation of the Federal antitrust 
laws. The acts charged happen to be well 
established as lawful and proper under State 
regulation. 

Like many other Justice Department 
charges against business which it has ex- 
ploited loudly out of court for headlines but 
which have not stood up under judicial ex- 
amination, this one against the fire-insurance 
companies was thrown out by the Federal 
court which heard it at Atlanta. 

Now the Justice Department has appealed, 
to carry to the Supreme Court its argument 
that insurance is commerce, hence, within 
the control of the Department of Justice and 
Federal antitrust statutes. 

In view of the Supreme Court’s long and 
consistent record on this point this appeal 
should not be feared. However, seven of the 
nine Justices are now New Deal appointees, 
many of them chosen for their social and 
economic views rather than for their legal 
and judicial abilities. What Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in 1932 condemned in the Repub- 
_ licans his administration has now surpassed. 
He charged that the Republican machine 
had reached out “even to the Supreme Court 
of the United States.” The New Deal has 
now almost all of that Court, 

The simple statement proposed by Sena- 
tors Banery and Van Nuys—it has also been 


introduced in the House—is intended to put 
the intent of Congress on this point beyond 
question by anyone. 

Nor is there any reason why it should be 
questioned. State regulation of insurance 
business, developed by trial and error over a 
long period, has proved satisfactory. There 
is no demand from policyholders, who are 
the interested parties, that the companies be 
brought under Federal regulation. The in- 
troduction of Federal regulation into this 
business would bring endless conflict with 
State laws, which have developed in accord- 
ance with varying conditions in different 
parts of the Union. Governors of States are 
vigorously opposing it and urging the passage 
of the Bailey-Van Nuys bill. There is no 
reason for this Federal interference except 
the desire of New Deal zealots to extend their 
control to everything. 


Dear Mr. Morgenthau 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. H. CARSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. CARSON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Repository, of Canton, Ohio: 

DEAR MR. MORGENTHAU 
(By Truman Twill) 

Dran Mr. MorcentHav: In reply to your 
recent communication concerning form 1040 
and optional form 1040A dealing with salary, 
wages, Other compensation, for personal serv- 
ices, dividends, interest or annuities (see 
footnote A) I declare under the penalties of 
perjury that this material has been exam- 
ined by me and to the best of my knowledge 
and belief is the most abtruse document that 
has caused me pain (or anguish) since I 
examined (see line 3) the small print on my 
insurance policies. 

However, since you have allowed a reason- 
able allowance for exhaustion, wear, and tear 
(including a reasonable allowance for ob- 
solescence) I shall bear with you if at any 
time during the year you, too, have received 
gifts (see footnote B) not pursuant to any 
fiduciary capacity (see instruction covering 
fiduciary capacity). I shall also be glad to 
take up with you and any other dependents 
(including persons over 18 incapable of pro- 
viding their own livelihood) the forgiveness 
feature of aforesaid documents, though it 
does seem to me, sir, that where you refer 
to a married person not living with husband 
or wife: 25 percent (plus 2 percent of each 
dependent) of line 4, but not more than $500 
(plus $100 for each dependent) you must have 
meant married persons living with husband 
or wife if only one return or a joint return is 
filed, or head of family; 40 percent (plus 2 
percent for each dependent) of line 4, but not 
more than $1,000 (plus $100 for each de- 
pendent) but I am in no mood to quibble 
about this. Maybe you knew what you 
meant. 

Rest assured that my every waking moment 
till March 15 will be concerned with such 
remarkable facts as that stated in your com- 
munication (p. 4, line 21) where it says, to 
wit and to woo: This will be true unless the 
1943 tax was less than the 1942 tax, in which 
case the forgiveness will be on the 
1943 tax. Whether the 1942 or the 1943 tax 
liability is the greater is determined on the 
basis of the tax liability before the allow- 
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ance of credits against the tax for amounts 
withheld at the source, without regard to 
interest or penalties, and without regard to 
the unforgiven portion on the tax. I have 
never heard it said any plainer. 

Please note in passing, however, that since 
my books are not kept on an accrual basis 
(see item 17, p. 273, book II, ch. 3) I am not 
sure whether I am the head of a family and 
connected by blood relationship or a prop- 
erty loss from fire, storm, shipwreck, or other 
casualty, or theft not compensated for by 
insurance claiming 10 percent of whichever 
amount is smaller, but do not enter more 
than $300. It looks like a toss-up—feels like 
one, too. And as for the Victory tax net 
income and the interest and ownership of 
taxable Government obligations, how are the 
folks, Mr. Morgenthau, and we hope you are 
the same. See schedule C (1) or (2) and 
include it in item 16, column 2, page 1. And 
remember this is no joint. 

T. T. 

(Footnote A: See instruction 7.) 

(Footnote B: See footnote A.) 


Opposes Flag-Waving Politicians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HOWARD BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding a letter I have received from the 
commander of Chapter No. 5, Disabled 
American Veterans, in Omaha, which in- 
dicates the interest with which veteran 
organizations have in a sound solution of 
the problem of the returning soldier: 


DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 
Omaha, Nebr., January 13, 1944. 
Mr. HOWARD BUFFETT, , 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: After reading about the farce the 
Congress and Senate of this country is mak- 
ing over the soldiers’ and sailors’ discharge 
bill, I could not help writing you in the hope 
that you may see your way clear to read this 
letter in the House or at least show it to a 
few of the Members who are making a politi- 
cal football out of the disabled men who are 
being discharged every day. 

They may not like some of the things I am 
going to say in this letter, and I don't care 
whether they do or not, because what I am 
writing you is coming from one who knows 
what he is talking about, and I am not de- 
pendent on a few votes to hold my job. 

There are thousands of men who are being 
discharged every day on account of their in- 
juries or disabilities, who haven’t a chance in 
the world to get a job on account of their 
physical condition, and by the time they are 
able to get compensation, they could starve 
to death a dozen times over, and then these 
flag-waving politicians yell about what won- 
derful things they are doing or going to do 
for the ex-servicemen of our country, 

The day war was declared arrangements 
should have been made to take care of these 
men, instead of waiting for 2 years, and then 
no doubt taking another year to agree on any 
one bill. 

The only real patriotic move to make, and 
do it right now, is to take care of these men 
just as quickly as possible—take care of the 
men who made it possible to save our coun- 
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try, and in that way save the jobs for some 
of our Senators and Congressmen who 
wouldn't have had jobs if it weren't for the 
disabled veterans of this country. 

Let’s cut out spending millions on some 
proposition up in Canada, where there is a 
serious question whether it is worth 5 cents 
or not, and give the real Americans of this 
country, the disabled American veterans, 
what they deserve, and what they have com- 
ing. 

Respectfully yours, 
CLIFFORD G. HAMMOND, 
Commander and Service Officer, Omaha 
Chapter 5, Disabled American Veterans. 


Fly Blamed for Retiring of Admiral 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. E. COX 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr, COX. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Fred- 
erick Woltman from the New York 
World-Telegram: 

FLY BLAMED FOR RETIRING OF ADMIRAL 
(By Frederick Woltman) 


The charge that Secretary of the Navy 
Frank Knox practically cashiered and then 
retired the Navy's pioneer and top authority 
in radio communications, Rear Admiral 
Stanford C. Hooper, as a result of pressure 
by James C. Fly, Chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission, may shortly 
be given a complete airing in Washington, it 
was learned here today. 

The sensational story, which has caused 
wide comment and indignation in upper 
naval and other Government circles, has 
never been told in full. Parts of it are 
scattered through thousands of pages of 
sworn testimony before the congressional 
committee investigating the F. C. C. 

Buried in the testimony is one charge made 
in an official Navy report that Chairman Fly 
placed above the interests of national de- 
fense his desire to keep the support of the 
Communist-controlled ©. I, O. American 
Communications Association. 

Another charge in the same report to 
Secretary Knox is that the F. C. C. head con- 
sistently opposed any move to assure the 
lcyalty” of the strategically placed radio op- 
erators in the United States merchant marine. 

A third charge is that Mr. Fly “refused to 
turn over" to the F. B. I. for investigation 
the Commission's file of these operators’ 
fingerprints. (The F. B. I. subsequently got 
the fingerprints, 7 months after Pearl Harbor 
and a year after the Department of Justice 
first asked for them.) 

These charges were made May 14, 1942, ina 
confidential memorandum to the Secretary 
of the Navy by Admiral Hooper then Director 
of the Navy's Radio Liaison Division. With- 
in 2 weeks, Admiral Hooper was put on “de- 
tached” for service in the relatively minor 
post of inspector of radio equipment in the 
Western Electric plant at Chicago. He re- 
placed a §4,000-a-year civilian. 

On January 1, 1943, he was retired at the 
age of 58, after 40 years in the Navy. 

“PRACTICALLY CASHIERED” 

Last July Tunis A, M. Craven, F. OC. C. Com- 
missioner under Mr. Fly, testified under oath 
that Admiral Hooper (whom he did not 
name at the time) “was practically cashiered 
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and placed on the retired list * * * at 
the instigation. and insistence of the Chair- 
man of the F, C. O.“ 

He was asked by Eugene L. Garey, counsel 
to the congressional committee: “Has the 
chairman of the F. C. C. ever visited reprisals 
on members of the armed forces who haye 
opposed his will?” 

The Federal Communications Commission- 
er replied: "I think he has influence in cases 
where reprisals were visited. * * That 
is a well-known fact among the armed 
services.” 

The congressional committee examined 
high Navy and Army officers in private with 
the consent of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments. Admiral Hooper was scheduled to 
be one of Mr. Garey's first witnesses in the 
public hearings. 

After transcripts of the private testimony 
were turned over to the Secretaries of War 
and Navy, as had been agreed upon, President 
Roosevelt issued an order forbidding anyone 
in the military forces from appearing at the 
public hearings, 

Chairman Fly and other witneses are ex- 
pected to be called before public hearings 
within the next few days. 


ADMIRAL’S RECORD 


Admiral Hooper’s long Navy service record, 
according to the testimony, includes: 

1. A letter dated October 15, 1987, from 
Admiral William D. Leahy, now the Presi- 
dent's Chief of Staff, stating that “Captain 
Hooper is primarily responsible for the or- 
ganization, development, and high state of 
efficiency of the Naval Communications 
Service.” 

2. A letter dated October 15, 1937, from the 
late Claude A. Swanson, then Secretary of 
the Navy, stating that Captain Hooper's 
work “places him and the United States Navy 
in a leading position throughout the world 
in the field of radio communications.” 

3. A third letter, dated May 19, 1937, from 
former Secretary of the Navy Josephus Dan- 
iels declaring that “the Navy and the coun- 
try as well owe a large debt to Captain 
Hooper for his vision and to the early rec- 
ognition of the importance of wireless and 
his able and practical efforts to broaden this 
important service.” 

In an earlier memorandum Admiral Leahy 
said that Admiral Hooper was “primarily re- 
sponsible for bringing about many improve- 
ments in the radio art, notably long-life 
transmitting and receiving vacuum tubes 
* + » simultaneous multiwave commu- 
nication in the fleet, remote control, the 
depth finder * * * sound-oscillator ap- 
paratus, direction finders for shipboard use, 
and the practical application of long-dis- 
tance radio and direction finder to aircraft.” 

BUILT DIRECTION FINDER 

Hooper also, according to the Leahy re- 
port, “built the shore-direction-finder sys- 
tem of the Navy.” 

Admiral Hooper first incurred the enmity 
of the Communist leadership of the C, I. O, 
Communications Association in February 
1941, when he urged Congress to investigate 
the presence of both Communists and Nazis 
aboard United States ships as radio oper- 
ators. At this time the A. O. A. officially 
backed the American Peace Mobilization, 
which opposed the defense program, and the 
Communists were cooperating with the Nazis. 

He charged that the C. I. O. union was 
100-percent Communist controlled. 

As a result of Admiral Hooper's efforts, the 
Navy under a wartime emergency law barred 
about 50 of the operators, some 10 or more 
of whom then were or had been officers of 
the A. C. A. The C. I. O. union laid down 
a barrage against high Navy and other Goy- 
ernment officials; ultimately, at Secretary 
Knox's direction, the Communists among 
the 50 were reinstated and permitted to ship 
as radio operators. 
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Meanwhile, the F. C. C. had collected some 
250,000 fingerprint records of people in all 
phases of the communications industry, in- 
cluding the radio operators. Beginning 5 
months before Pearl Harbor, the F. B. I. and 
Navy and Military Intelligence sought the 
records to check for possible criminal and 
subversive backgrounds in their own gen- 
eral files. 

REFUSED BY FLY 

This was refused by Chairman Fly, the 
congressional testimony shows. His reason 
was that the consent of the communications 
unions would first have to be secured since 
the fingerprints were originally obtained 
solely as a citizenship check, 

On December 20, 1941, the F. B. I, wrote 
Joseph P. Selly, A. C. A. president, “to secure 
an expression of your considered judgment on 
the problem confronting the Commission 
with reference to the proposal to turn over 
to the F. B. I. the fingerprint records of com- 
munications employees,” Similar letters were 
sent to the A. F. of L. and independent union 
heads. 

The unions objected, and Mr. Fly continued 
to withstand repeated requests by J. Edgar 
Hoover, F. B. I. Director, that the prints be 
turned over. It was not until late in June 
1942 that the F. C. C. sent its first batch of 
fingerprint records, 

Admiral Hooper in the meantime had 
sent the May 14 memorandum to Secre- 
tary Knox, stating “the Navy Department 
considers undesirable the situation” whereby 
Mr. Fly is ex officio Chairman of the Wartime 
Defense Communications Board. 


FOUGHT WIRE TAPPING 


He cited the charges listed above along 
with others, including the allegation that the 
F. O. C. head “opposed legislation permitting 
wire tapping which would have permitted 
checking of the telephone to Japan before 
rom Harbor and might have prevented dis- 

3 

Admiral Hooper alleged also that Mr. Fly 
“opposed stopping Japanese- language broad - 
casts in Hawali, a factor which led to the 
disaster.” 

“The chairman of the Defense Communt- 
cations Board,” he stated, “by action and by 
public utterance, has shown that his pri- 
mary interest is in keeping the support of 
the C. I, O. communications union, has con- 
stantly opposed our interests, and not na- 
tional defense.” 

Admiral Hooper was detached as director 
of the Navy's radio liaison division about 2 
weeks later. 

A month and a half before that, on April 
13, the F. C. C. chairman fiew to Atlanta, 
Ga., to deliver the opening address of the 
national convention of the A. C. A. He 
greeted President Selly, praised the union’s 
all-out war effort, and urged the radiomen 
to disdain backwash Fascist efforts to pit 
labor against employer and both against the 
Government. 

President Selly introduced Mr. Fly as “a 
man who has been our opponent at times— 
and, we have found, a powerful opponent. 
But the record now shows he is on our side.” 


Water Power in Montana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I am. 
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inserting in the RECORD a speech on water 
and its uses, given by Mr. Dennis Dellwo, 
secretary of the Flathead Irrigation 
Service, before the December meeting of 
the Montana Reclamation Association at 
Bozeman, Mont. 

Mr. Dellwo is one of our foremost 
irrigation and reclamation experts and 
when he says anything he knows whereof 
he speaks. He has devoted a lifetime to 
a thorough understanding of our water 
problems in western Montana and he 
has the well-merited esteem of our people 
out there. 

It is a real pleasure for me to call to 
the attention of the Congress Mr. 
Dellwo’s remarks before the Montana 
Reclamation Association. The speech, 
quoted below, is from the Ronan Pioneer, 
of Ronan, Mont. 


DELLWO ADDRESSES BOZEMAN MEETING— 
SECRETARY oF FLATHEAD IRRIGATION SERVICE 
STRESSES DEVELOPMENT OF RESOURCES 


Addressing a meeting of the Montana 
Reclamation Association at Bozeman re- 
cently, D. A. Dellwo, of Charlo, secretary of 
the Flathead Irrigation Service for many 
y ars, discussed the urgent need for im- 
mediate development of the vast resources 
of the State in order to preserve the rights of 
the water power within the State. The text 
of his address follows: 

“Mr. Chairman and friends of Montana and 
of irrigation, coming in, as we three ‘Knights 
of the canvas dim’ are coming in, on the 
caboose of the program, I suppose my paper 
should not be found to overlap the splendid 
Ques read here yesterday and this forenoon, 
but nevertheless, it does, for the reason that 
Ihave been entirely too thoroughly interested 
in the program to take time to keep my paper 
up to the minute. It, however, is only 
slightly out of tune with the other papers, 
but upon a point which I consider funda- 
mental. 

“The thought seems to prevail here that 
the projects to be sponsored by this organi- 
zation must be financially sound to the ex- 
tent that they positively must pay out, that 
is, I suppose, the land and the land operator 
must pay out. I feel certain that in the case 
of many projects, construction costs will be 
spread over areas other than the irrigable 
area of the project. I feel sure that in some 
cases the costs will be spread over the United 
States as was some of the costs of even the 
early projects, through what were politely 
called charge-offs. 

“Over on the Flathead project we are 
working on a plan to move the construction 
charge right into town if you please. We have 
a set-up over there which is unique, and pe- 
culiar to the Flathead. It took us a long 
time to get it under way. I hope we can 
give you something definite on our plan at 
some later meetinz of this organization. 

“There is so much that could be said about 
so many things which concern us at this time 
that it is difficult to sort them out and to 
stress those which we should get at first. The 
necessity for someone's doing the job which 
this organization has laid out for itself seems 
now to be undisputed. I think we all agree 
that Montana can come into its own only by 
organized push.” : 

POST-WAR ERA 


“After the world again relaxes following its 
present spasm a terrible reaction will set in. 
That reaction can be stemmed and prevented 
from developing into civil strife which might 
become worse than international strife only 
by keeping people busy. If we can expend 
billions of dollars a month making war and 
know we are going to recover from that kind 
of spending, we most certainly can expend 
lesser sums in the pursuits of peace. 


“I think there is no doubt that immedi- 
ately following the close of the war the most 
tremendous program of construction, private 
and public, of goods to be consumed as well 
as of permanent improvements, vast residen- 
tial areas, both rural and urban, roads, 
bridges, and dams, but chief among them, 
irrigation and drainage projects, on a scale 
never before seen by man will be put into 
motion. 

“The States lying along the western sea- 
board and those nestling among the peaks 
of the Rockies will be the scene of the larger 
part of that activity, because there lie the 
greater opportunity and the greater need for 
improvement. There lie still the vast open 
spaces wherein men might find abode and 
peace. Montana, with its 145,000 square miles 
of area and its scant half million of popula- 
tion, should have a large part in all this.” 

MOUNTAIN EMPIRE 

“In this great empire of the mountains is 
to be found untouched, wealth beyond the 
powers of man to caiculate—in the air, on 
the surface, and beneath the surface. The 
contribution of the winds which annually 
strip their billions of tons of distilled water 
from the surface of the sea and carry them 
far inland and far aloft to points where they 
will be of greatest value to man as they 
course their way back and down to the re- 
gions of their birth, releasing to man as he 
wills to take it, a part of the inexhaustible 
energy with which they were infused by its 
power which lifted them, could not even be 
imagined. In its forests, in its rocks, in its 
sands, mountains of substance useful to man 
are found at the opportune time. 

“In the northeast corner of our broad 
State we find a mountain of the most effi- 
cient and easily prepared insulating mate- 
rial. Far inland in the State of Washington 
another mountain nods to man; and, going 
thither, he finds that which he most needs, 
an endless stock pile of magnesite. The war 
effort needs crystals, quartz crystals for radio 
sets, and lo, on a slope north of Hot Springs 
children at play find them lying on the 
surface. z 

“Many of our dam sites and sites of our 
larger- canals are made hazardous by the 
presence of loose material deposits; so Na- 
ture, in her beauty and in her determination 
to make available that which man needs, 
placed large stores of bentonite. where it 
could be found with which those leaky places 
can be made impervious. 

“However, I suppose in the midst of this 
vast endowment the greatest contributing 
factor in man's progress in these Western 
States is their falling waters. States like 
ours, lying amongst the topmost peaks of 
the continent, have the larger interest in 
this natural asset for the reason that those 
waters in their cycle of rising from the sea 
and flowing back to it are flowing away from 
us and toward the people lower down, It 
is our chosen job as an organization to see 
to it that the fall of our water is utilized 
while it is still in Montana. Wot because 
there is a State line down there, but because 
that part of our falling waters which is not 
used at the higher elevations is lost to the 
people, both lower down as well as those 
higher up. 

“It seems, then, that our organization 
came into being with a legitimate object and 
at a very opportune time. If we fail, our 
failure will be from lack of energy. Last 
summer the need for an organization like 
ours was brought very forcefully to our 
minds, especially to ours over on the west 
side. Interests far downstream, acting either 
rightly or wrongly, under color of war 
necessity, sought to take over a part of the 
falling water and storage space in the north 
half of Montana's west slope. The tribute to 
be exactéd from us was to be full measure, 
pressed down and running over—that is, 
they proposed to fill Flathead Lake until it 
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slopped through the mountain passes to sta- 
bilize a power development lower down 
which had been too greatly overplanned. 
We didn’t let them do it. 

“Something like 3,000 people, furiously 
angry, gathered at Kalispell, many of them 
from distant points, and poured their wrath, 
righteous wrath, we thought, upon the heads 
of those who were promoting this scheme to 
despoil our country, in such volume and with 
such heat that they hastily withdrew and 
promised faithfully that never again would 
they reach covetous hand into our treasury 
nor step despoller's foot over our threshold. 
But we had only the emergency, bucket bri- 
gade type of organization with which to 
work. That was the ‘Pearl Harbor’ of western 
Montana. We then woke up. 

“After that emergency had passed tem- 
porarily, thoughtful people over the State 
realized more fully than before that sitting 
and planning, or just sitting, is not enough to 
preserve to us the use of that which expends 
itself through nonuse and which someone 
else is ready and willing to make full use of. 
Pointing out that we have many thousands 
of acres of land ultimately irrigable and many 
power sites capable of development will not 
hold a water right. 

“If we continue to permit our waters to 
flow unused down to Grand Coulee, then, of 
course, a well-grounded presumption arises 
that we do not need the use of those waters, 
and of course plain justice and the inhibi- 
tions against willful waste, forbid our holding 
and not using that which is needed by some- 
one else. We must convert our plans into 
action, and our action must be with more 
than the due diligence spoken of my law- 
yers. It must be with sufficient diligence to 
beat the other fellow to the draw. If he 
draws this water first it will be his.” 


RESOURCES OF STATE 


“We have large areas which can be made 
productive through irrigation, and we have 
many sites where water can be impounded 
for either irrigation or power. High efficiency 
equipment makes it possible to generate 
power at costs low enough to permit the 
pumping of water to bench lands rich in 
fertility but out of reach of gravity sources. 
In our section of the State those areas run 
into the tens of thousands of acres. In the 
plains area they run into the hundreds of 
thousands of acres. So then, in addition to 
our legitimate object and cur opportune 
time, we have an abundance of material to 
go to work upon. 

“In Mr. Treloar’s district the world knows 
by now that Hungry Horse Canyon has been 
yawning and waiting for development all 
these eons of time, but Mr. Treloar and his 
associates have not been yawning. They 
have been pounding at the gates of the 
United States Treasury for a full generation, 
and eventually will get results. I believe 
plans for both the Hungry Horse storage and 
power development for a large irrigation 
project east of Kalispell are well under way. 

“A large project in the vicinity of Hot 
Springs covering many thousands of acres is 


-in the early stages of study. This project 


would involve a rather stupendous pumping 
and tunneling system. In the same manner 
it has been proposed to irrigate a consider- 
able area west of Polson.” 


MISSION RANGE PROJECT 


“Much attention has lately been given by 
the Ronan Commercial Club and the Missola 
Chamber of Commerce to a large irrigation 
and subjugation project conceived and pro- 
moted by I. M. Brandjord, of Ronan. The 
first essential in the devolopment of the 
Brandjord project (Mission Range project), is 
additional sources of water. This could be 
secured through a tunnel from Turquoise 
Basin high in the Mission Range, concerning 
which rather extensive studies have been 
made by the engineer staff of the Flathead 
project, 
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“There has been a tendency on the part of 
those most active in promoting the irrigation 
of new areas adjacent to the Flathead irriga- 
tion project, to attempt to have those areas 
attached to that project. I believe it to the 
advantage of those new projects to be pro- 
moted as new and independent ventures. 
Give them a new name and everything. That 
might be a good general policy. One thing 
more I want to stress, and I feel sure this will 
become fundamental in the promotion of 
water and land utilization from now on. Pre- 
sumably, the projects which gave promise of 
the quckest and greatest returns have al- 
ready been completed. Many of the proposals 
with which this organization will be active 
will require a long hard pull to get them over. 
They will be characterized as unsound invest- 
ments, etc., sometimes rightly, of course. We 
are, however, going to have to recognize a new 
Kind of investment, and it is not unsound.” 

INVESTMENT RETURNS 

“A financier who handles other people’s 
money as well as his own, must see to it that 
his investments return money dividends, 
Our new kind of investment is going to be a 
social investment, and the dividends returned 
to us will be in kind.” 


The President’s Message 
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or 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. GRANT of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following letter 
and poem: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, December 31, 1943. 
Horace C. CARLISLE, Esq., 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Cartiste: I wish to thank you, 
in the President's behalf, for your letter of 
December 25, with which you enclosed a copy 
of your poem May I assure you, too, that 
he is most appreciative of your generous 
words of commendation of his Christmas Eve 
address. 

With best wishes for the New Year, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Grace G, TULLY, 
Private Secretary. 


ROOSEVELT’S MESSAGE TO MANKIND'S HEART 


Our President, on Christmas Eve, 
Reminded us again 

That this day we, across the sea, 
Have near four million men, 

More than two times the number 
That we, a year ago, 

Had sent afar, to win the war, 
Begun by Freedom's foe. 


Our country has in uniform 
More than six million men 
In training for this savage war, 
And they're determined, when 
All these that are in training 
Join those now fighting for 
A world-wide peace, that they'll not cease 
Till they have won the war. 


Thruout the whole world, everywhere, 
Wherever our boys are, 

The Christmas time’s alluring chimes 
Above the wails of war, 

Responsive to the chorus 
That comes to them again, 

On mem'ry waves, assures the Braves 
Of peace, good-will toward men. 


Tho “Merry Christmas” we have said, 
And “Happy New Year,” we, 

The past few years, have had our fears, 
Lest, from across the sea, 

Our land might be invaded 
By Freedom's deadly foes, 

And that their bombs might wreck our homes 
Before its fatal close. 


And, tho we still have much to face 
Before this war is won, 

We think the foe, by now, should know 
That we have “just begun 

To fight,” and are determined 
To never, never cease 

To fight till we, on land and sea, 
Have won this war for peace. 


But we, this year, on Christmas Eve, 
Have reason to rejoice 
That Providence, to our defense, 
Came when, as with one voice, 
Our prayers we skyward lifted 
To Him whose own we are, 
And He has led us thru the dread, 
Thus far, in this World War. 


The Churchill-Stalin-Roosevelt 
Discussions, face to face, 

Have caused the foe, no doubt, to know 
That something’s taking place— 

If their oneness of purpose 
Continues: to prevail, 

Mad Hitler's fight gainst Freedom's right, 
He knows is sure to fail. 


These spokesmen from three continents 
In all points seem agreed, 

That nations must, who in God trust, 
From tyranny be freed, 

That each one, unmolested, 
May work out, undismayed, 

Its own design, “’neath its own vine 
And fig tree, una’raid.” 


When Germany is overcome, 
It is the Allies’ plan, 
With all their might, to press their fight 
Against their foe, Japan— 
Remembering Pearl Harbor, 
Ab which our minds revolt, 
The sneaking Japs will then, perhaps, 
Deplore their foul assault. 


When Hitler's military force 
Shall ail have been destroyed, 
Those Germans who wish to pursue, 
In peace, and unannoyed, 
Their innate way of living 
Will find, to their surprise, 
In truth, that we will prove to be 
Their real friends, in disguise. 


And when the military force 
Of Japan is no more, 

We'll change no maps, but put the Japs 
Back where they were before 

Their troops invaded China 
Where, with a bloody hand, 

They dared to claim, in Japan’s name, 
Much of their native land. 


Great Britain and United States 
And Russia, earth's Big Three, 
With their allies, today comprise 
Three-fourths of those that be 
Determined on 
Peace for all nations who, 
With all their might, both pray and fight 
For God's dream to come true. 


Altho our chief objective now 
Is Germany's defeat, 

We're glad to know that our sneak foe,’ 
Japan, is on retreat— 

When Germany surrenders, 
And we have bound her fast, 

With all her might, Japan will fight, 
Down to the very last. 


The rights of every nation must, 
However great or small, 
Respected be, on land and sea— 
God made them for us all— 
If force be necessary 
To keep down future wars, 
It, far and wide, will be applied, 
Led by the Stripes and Stars. 
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Back when the Armistice was signed, 
And war-whoops all were hushed, 
The German will to rob and kill, 
We thought, was justly crushed; 
But twenty-five years later 
She undertook in vain, 
To subjugate and dominate 
The whole wide world again. 


The people of the world want peace— 
For it they Il go to war, 
And fight till death takes their last breath, 
On battle-fields afar. 
If called, they'll be transported, 
Regardless of their birth, 
Far, far away, that Freedom may 
Not perish from the earth. 


Japan and Germany, ‘tis hoped, 
Will come to realize 
That never can they form a plan 
To banish from the skies 
The Star of Hope that’s shining 
In God's eternal Blue, 
Whose beauty-beams and glory-gleams, 
Can make Life’s dream come true. 


The chief aim of our Government 
Is, first, to win the war, 
Then win the peace, which we'll not cease 
To keep on fighting for— 
The peace past understanding 
Will keep all nations free, 
And dissipate all greed and hate, 
“From sea to shining sea.” 


May men and women everywhere— 
Oh, God, bless all of them— 

Look to the Star that shone afar, 

_ High over Bethlehem, 

For safe, assuring guidance, 
Thru these war-weary years, 

And pray “Thy will be done,” until 
The Prince of Peace appears. 


Up from our hearts go prayers to God 
For all our men in arms, 

And those dear girls, pure human pearls, 
Who, in spite of alarms, 

Have, for the war’s duration, 
Laid their young lives upon 

The altar there, with this one prayer, 
“Not my will, Thine be done," 


O may the comfort of God's grace 
Be granted to all those 

Whose silent wails disgrace the jails 
Whose dismal walls enclose 

Their bodies, but whose spirits, 
Free as the outside air, 

Soar past the blue, where dreams come true, 
Upon the wings of prayer. 

Horace C. Carlisle, 

(Tune: O Little Town of Bethlehem.) 


The Soldiers’ Vote 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Star of January 
16, 1944: 

THE SERVICE VOTE 

It is unfortunate that the House Elections 
Committee has seen fit to endorse, with a 
few minor amendments, the Senate-approved 
resolution on absentee balloting by the mil- 
lions of men and women in our armed forces. 
This would leave the whole problem up to 
the States, despite the recent joint state- 
ment by the War and Navy Departments 
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that such a procedure would be virtually 
impossible to administer effectively. It ig- 
nores, too, what President Roosevelt pointed 
out in his message to Congress last Tuesday— 
the simple and obvious fact that if this 
method is followed, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of our soldiers, sailors, and marines 
will have no opportunity to vote. Under 
any plan, large-scale voting by the men and 
women in service will be difficult enough to 
handle, but the leave-it-to-the-States plan 
can hardly be described as a plan at all. 
What is needed is a simplified and uniform 
system, and this system can be had if Con- 
gress will take favorable and prompt action 
on some stich proposal as that cffered by 
Democratic Senators Green and Lucas or the 
Republican substitute offered by Senators 
Austin and Longe, Under either of these, 
the service vote would be greatly facilitated 
and expedited through a Federal ballot. For- 
tunately, despite the stand taken by the 
House committee, there Is still a good chance 
for the of a constructive measure 
initiated from the floor of the Senate or 
House. In any case, we must hope for one. 
Otherwise, the very same Americans who are 
bearing arms to uphold our free way of life 
will be deprived of one of the fundamental 
prerogatives of that life. 


Resolution of Brewers Board of Trade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following letter and 
resolution: 


Brewers BOARD OF TRADE, INC., 
New York, January 5, 1944. 
Hon, MARTIN J. KENNEDY, Of New York, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN KENNEDY: Enclosed is a 
copy of a resolution adopted by the Brewers 
Board of Trade at their meeting held on Jan- 
uary 3, 1944. 

In view of the serious aspects of the legis- 
lation referred to in the resolution, your con- 
sideration of this communication is most 
earnestly invited. 

Very truly yours, 
G. A. WALSH, 
Executive Secretary. 


Whereas there has been introduced in the 
House of Representatives of the Congress of 
the United States a bill, H. R. 2082, known 
as the Bryson bill, the effect of which, if 
enacted into law, would be the prohibition 
for the duration of the present war, of the 
manufacture and sale of beverages contain- 
ing more than one-half of 1 percent of alco- 
hol by volume; and 

Whereas the executive officers of the cor- 
porate members of this Brewers Board of 
Trade have in the past directly, as citizens 
and not as manufacturers, felt the vicious 
impact of similar sumptuary legislation, and 
noted its evil economic and moral effects 
upon the people of the United States; and 

Whereas such executive officers, as citizens 
of the United States in their personal and 
individual capacities and without motives of 
self-interest or personal gain, but with pro- 
found sincerity and integrity and law abid- 


ingly interested in the public good, believe 
that the enactment of such legislation at 
this, or at any other time, would invite a 
return of the admitted evils of the Volstead 
era with disrespect of law and order and 
outright crimes of violence rampant and un- 
restrained; and 

Whereas now, if at any time, respect for 
law and order should be encouraged and 
not discouraged; and 

Whereas an invitation to devious avoid- 
ances of law at a time when the people, be- 
cause of the war effort, are more readily able 
to pay the high tributes exacted by violators 
of the law will more surely impair the 
morals of the people and more surely incite 
to crime and violence and strike at the moral 
and economic heart of the Nation; and 

Whereas such legislation would invade seri- 
ously upon the revenues of Government at 
a time when they are most sorely needed to 
insure the victory; and 

Whereas such legislation would infringe 
upon the rights of those bearing arms in 
the defense of their country deprived by 
circumstance of the right to speak for them- 
selves: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this legislation should be 
opposed; and further 

Resolved, That this resolution be memo- 
rialized to each of the Representatives of the 
people of the State of New York in both 
Houses of the Congress. 


Liberty for Our Town 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the follow- 
ing article by Frank C. Waldrop, from the 
Washington (D. C.) Times-Herald of 
January 17, 1944: 


LIBERTY FOR OUR TOWN 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 


The biggest news of many a day for people 
who work and make their livings in Washing- 
ton, D, C., broke this last week end. A 10,060- 
ton Liberty ship left New York City Thurs- 
day, and Saturday afternoon tied up at a 
pier here within sight of Jefferson Memorial 
and half a mile from the head office of the 
War Shipping Administration. 

Never before has a 10,000-ton ship come 
up the Potomac. And though this one voy- 
age was just a publicity stunt to let people 
know the Fourth War Loan is beginning, still 
it is of immeasurable value to us, locally. 

The point is: A 10,000-ton ship can come 
up to Washington any time. All we have to 
do is make the occasion for the call. Wash- 
ington can become a commercial seaport of 
the world after this war if it only troubles 
itself to do so. 

We can at last take advantage of a natural 
opportunity that intrigued George Wash- 
ington himself, and has been alternately 
played with and neglected by the genera- 
tions since. 

A look at any map of the Atlantic coast 
will help you to see why the Father of Our 
Country wanted to see a great seaport here. 

Note how the Chesapeake Bay digs inland 
from Norfolk, Va., and how the Potomac cuts 
even further inland. In the early days, the 
little packets and schooners used to run up 
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the Chesapeake, the Potomac, and even the 
creeks and inlets now filled with silt to pick 
up tobacco, fish, furs, and such things. They 
brought back manufactured British goods. 

Alexandria was the fashionable head- 
quarters for these shippers. 

Many, if not most, of the beautiful old 
houses you see in Alexandria today were 
built by captains of Colonial schooners, and 
later of the very earliest clippers. 

Washington believed that Alexandria had 
only to show some chamber of commerce zip 
to supplant New York as the main port of 
America. 

That does seem queer today, but he had 
logic on his side. If the Colonials of this 
section had really been drivers they could 
have done the job. 

Full credit must be given Washington for 
doing all he could about it. First he jogged 
Alexandria to get into the shipping compe- 
tition full force. 

Then he went over to Georgetown, head 
of navigation on the Potomac, and started 
booming for a canal] to cut through the wild 
Maryland-Virginia back country and tap 
into the Midwest. 

On page 106 of the Atlas of American His- 
tory (one of the most interesting books we've 
run across in many a day, incidentally) you 
can see Washington’s proposition as it work- 
ed out. 

The canal was actually built along a route 
Washington surveyed. You don’t have to 
look in a book to see where it started. 

Take a walk in Potomac Park next chance 
you get and look at the locks of the Chesa- 
peake and Potomac Canal in Georgetown 
section that starts at the foot of K Street. 
That's the one. 

That canal served a great purpose in the 
opening of America beyond the Alleghenies. 

It is today just a relic of wasted oppor- 
tunity, insofar as Washington—including the 
District, Alexandria, and the next-door coun- 
ties of Maryland and Virginia—is concerned, 

We tossed over to Baltimore all the com- 
mercial vigor and profit we might have had 
these past 144 years, in order to be the ele- 
gant Capital. 

But its history is interesting, we think, 
and draws attention to the fact that Wash- 
ington has been, and could be, more than 
a mere marble mausoleum. 

The arrival of that 10,000-ton Liberty ship 
Saturday was opportunity knocking again, 
as opportunity very, very seldom does. 

Of course, everybody concedes that Wash- 
ington, after the war, will be headquarters 
for much transoceanic flying. 

The censor probably won't throw too much 
of a fit if it is pointed out that even now 
people do leave Washington by air for dis- 
tant points. 

There is no reason to think the case will 
be less later. 

And it is announced by the Federal Gov- 
ernment that after the war a system of ex- 
press highways to the West will be strung 
through here. 

The Potomac River bridge system will be 
improved, no doubt, to include another rail- 
road bridge. 

Why don’t we get busy now making sure 
that our water transportation system is 
brought up to date, too? 

The bay and the river are there. The 
channel is deep enough for oceangoing ships 
and barges to parade right in here. 

Washington certainly does consume ma- 
terials that can be hauled by water cheaper 
and better than by train. 

For instance, the building trade is one of 
our principal businesses here. Lumber, 
stone, plumbing, etc., could come by water 
cheaper than any other way. Same for coal, 
oil, and paper, of which Washington is a 
tremendous consumer, 
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Sure, we'd like to see newsprint brought in 
here by ship and seagoing barge. Who 
wouldn’t? As a matter of fact it was be- 
ginning to be done before the war, and after 
the war we hope to do it again on a far 
greater scale. 

There are many other businesses here 
which could profit greatly from water trans- 
portation. And as the local businesses profit, 
the whole community profits. 

Liberty ships will give Washington liberty 
from the transportation bottlenecks that to- 
day choke it in the business of doing busi- 
ness. 

Let’s have them in fleets, after the war. 


National Service Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter: 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., January 13, 1944. 
Representative MARTIN J. KENNEDY, of New 
York, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear MARTIN: The American Federation of 
Labor is opposed to the enactment of a na- 
tional service law. Because during the pe- 
riod which has intervened since Pearl Har- 
bor we have fought and won the battle of 
production, such legislation at this time is 
highly unnecessary. Furthermore the en- 
actment of such legislation would represent 
the substitution of a form of totalitarianism 
for our democratic processes. It is of the 
utmost importance that we preserve our dem- 
ocratic processes, our democratic form of 
government, and our democracy itself while 
waging a war against totalitarianism. 

In giving consideration to the recom- 
mendation made by President Roosevelt in 
his message to Congress for the enactment 
of a national service law, we must take into 
account whether there is any need for such 
legislation, what its effect will be on the 
morale and efficiency of workers and whether 
it will impair vital democratic principles. 

The American Federation of Labor has been 
unwilling to extend approval to compulsory 
service legislation because we are thoroughly 
convinced that the substitution of involun- 
tary servitude for willing and voluntary co- 
operation in the war effort is bound to be dis- 
astrous in its effects. 

The record shows that free labor in free 
America is more efficient and capable of 
greater individual and collective production 
than forced labor employed in totalitarian 
countries, The record shows that free labor 
in America has accomplished miracles of pro- 
duction. Why endanger the high efficiency of 
production we have achieved? This is the 
question Congress must answer when it con- 
siders the President’s proposals. 

We are all agreed that strikes should not 
occur during the war emergency and that it 
is our solemn duty to prevent them. Im- 
mediately after Pearl Harbor, the American 
Federation of Labor gave a no-strike pledge 
to the President of the United States. As 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor, I have never since then ordered a 
single strike or approved or condoned one. 
The record shows that not a single national 
strike has been put into effect by a union 


affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor since Pearl Harbor. When local strikes 
have occurred, we have promptly exerted 
every influence to terminate them as quickly 
as possible. That is the official policy of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Great Britain has a National Service Act. 
It has failed to prevent strikes in that coun- 
try. Factual comparisons show that there 
were more strikes, proportionately, in Great 
Britain than in the United States in 1942. 

In the nations conquered by the Nazis, 
hostages are indiscriminately executed when 
the Nazis cannot find the actual perpetrators 
of alleged sabotage. Innocent people are 
punished when the guilty cannot be appre- 
hended. This vicious practice has shocked 
our sensibilities and aroused our indignation. 
Yet the same principle could be applied here 
through enactment of a national service law. 
The millions of workers who have never gone 
on strike during the war emergency, those 
who have served faithfully in the war produc- 
tion plants of the Nation during long hours 
and extra shifts, would be punished by con- 
scription and the stigma of involuntary servi- 
tude merely because a small percentage of 
workers had engaged in unauthorized and 
illegal strikes. 

Summing up, the American Federation of 
Labor resolutely opposes enactment of com- 
pulsory national service legislation for the 
following major reasons: 

1. It will not prevent strikes. The experi- 
ence of Great Britain proves that. Britain 
has a national service law. It has not 
stopped strikes. In 1942 the number of 
strikes in Britain was greater proportionately 
than in the United States. 

2, It will not solve manpower problems. 
The War Manpower Commission’s policy 
committee, composed of management, labor, 
and agricultural representatives, declared 
unanimously only 2 months ago that “the 
American people will provide greater output 
under a voluntary system than under one 
of compulsion and regimentation.” 

3. It threatens to undermine our basic con- 
cepts of democracy. There is no real com- 
parison between drafting men for service in 
the armed forces of the country and drafting 
them for service in private industry, oper- 
ating for private profit. As eminent an au- 
thority as Mr. Bernard Baruch has publicly 
warned against this. 

In the name and in behalf of six and a half 

“million members of the American Federation 
of Labor, I appeal to you to oppose the enact- 
ment of a national service law and to vote 
against such a measure which may be pre- 
sented to Congress for adoption. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wma. GREEN, 
President, American Federation of Labor, 


The National Labor Relations Board in 
Retrospect and Prospect 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude herein a statement by a former 
colleague, the Honorable John M. Hous- 
ton, now a member of the National Labor 
Relations Board. This article, National 
Labor Relations Board in Retrospect and 
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Prospect, first appeared in the Labor Re- 
lations Reporter of January 10, 1944: 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD IN RETROSPECT 
AND PROSPECT 


(By John M. Houston) 


To understand the present, the historians 
say, we must know the past. Last year I was 
appointed to take part in the administration 
of the National Labor Relations Act which 
was 7 years old at that time, and had already 
built up a considerable body of law. Here, 
I propose to take stock of some of the ac- 
complishments of this law, whose principles 
at one time were most bitterly fought and 
whose cardinal principle of collective bar- 
gaining today is more widely accepted than 
ever before. Here, I propose to examine and 
restrict myself to the record, to take inven- 
tory of the past so that all concerned may be 
able to appraise the present, and thereby 
more intelligently gage and prepare for the 
problems ahead. 

Since Pearl Harbor, the National Labor Re- 
lations Board has conducted over 8,000 elec- 
tions in which more than two and one-fourth 
million war workers cast their votes. 

Daily, the Board receives 30 new cases. 

Daily, these new cases represent requests 
for elections which outnumber 2 to 1 charges 
of employer unfair labor practices. 

Daily, 13 secret ballot elections are con- 
ducted. 

Every working day of the week, throughout 
the Nation, more than 3,500 war workers go 
to the polls, without interrupting production, 
to choose their collective bargaining repre- 
sentatives. 

Daily, the Board disposes of 10 unfair labor 
practice cases before formal action—thus re- 
lieving the employer of any extensive and 
expensive litigation by stressing settlements, 
and withdrawal and dismissal of cases with- 
out merit. 

Only one Board decision and order a day is 
issued involving employer unfair labor prac- 
tices. 

This is the picture of the National Labor 
Relations Board at work, if we were to choose 
an average day during the past year of war. 

What does the above picture represent? 
What does it refiect of the Government’s 
handling of employer-employee relations in 
time of war? It shows the N. L. R. B. an 
experienced and tested agency geared to the 
tempo of war needs, its underlying principles 
becoming generally accepted by employers 
and employees alike. It shows an agency 
whose overwhelming work is concerned with 
the orderly resolution of questions of repre- 
sentation so that employers may know with 
whom they are to bargain. It shows the 
Board being called upon much more fre- 
quently to extend the democratic election 

process into labor relations, rather than be- 
ane called in to police charges of illegal em- 
ployer practices. 

The long-range implications of this picture 
can be measured only in terms of what has 
preceded and in the nature of the tasks con- 
fronting us in the post-war period. 

As to the past, suffice it to say that Con- 
gress passed the National Labor Relations 
Act in 1935 out of 50 years of experience which 
demonstrated that to stifle the will to col- 
lective bargaining was to invite industrial 
unrest and strife, often a type of private war- 
fare destructive of life and property. For 2 
years that law was a dead letter, flouted as 
unconstitutional and its administrators en- 
joined from its enforcement. Then the Su- 
preme Court upheld the constitutionality of 
the act in 1937; the Board’s functions and 
activities started to undergo a series of 
changes, continuing today, which may be 
classified conveniently in three stages. 

First, the Supreme Court decisions uphold- 
ing the validity of the law led to a deluge of 
cases upon the Board. The number of cases 
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filed increased about 1,000 percent; over 12.— 
000 cases, of which approximately 65 percent 
were charges of unfair labor practices, in- 
volving more than 3,000,000 workers, were 
before the Board in the year following April 
1937. Internecine strife within the labor 
movement, resort by organized labor to the 
Board instead of to the strike weapon, and 
employer readiness to challenge and test the 
full effect and meaning of the law all com- 
bined to present the Board with an assign- 
ment of the first magnitude: To improve its 
administrative procedures so as to handle 
these cases expeditiously and hack away at its 
backlog of cases, while at the same time clear- 
ing up through litigation many questions as 
to the act's application. 

It was in this period that the Board saw, 
as a result of its efforts, the introduction 
of written trade agreements into the mass- 
production industries and their extension into 
industries theretofore only sparsely covered. 
Likewise, the Board noted the act’s effects 
upon industrial peace; while the number of 
workers involved in strikes for recognition 
continued to diminish, the number of em- 
ployees in Board cases, and the number of 
cases themselves, continued to increase. In 
addition, toward the end of this first period, 
the percentage of unfair-labor-practice cases 
appeared to take a dip downward. 

The opening of the second stage of the 
Board's development, about simultaneous 
with the start of the defense program, was 
marked by the agency’s operation practically 
on a current basis, the backlog of cases of 
the preceding period having been cleared 
away. As new plants were opened and oper- 
ations expanded, as labor’s organizational 
activities broadened and competition among 
the labor unions intensified, the Board again 
found itself with a case load second only to 
the hectic year of 1938. But this time the 
picture was different: The blueprints of pro- 
cedure had been drawn and tested, and the 
legal issues as to employer and worker be- 
havior under the act had, for the greater 
part, been settled in the preceding years. 
The ratio of representation cases to all cases 
filed was about 50 percent, compared with 71 
percent in 1937. Comparatively few of the 
unfair-labor-practice cases embodied the 
fundamental conflict between industrial 
policy and the rights guaranteed the workers 
that the earlier historical cases represented. 
And more important, there had been a con- 
stant increase in the number of collective- 
bargaining contracts, as employers expressed 
greater willingness to conduct their labor re- 
lations in conformity with the principles of 
the act. 

As more than half of the Board's cases in- 
volved defense industries which demanded 
the most expeditious handling, the Board 
quickened its administrative pace. Defense 
cases were given a priority in handling. Cer- 
tain procedures were streamlined. Greater 
authority and responsibility were delegated 
to its fleld agents. A system of liaison with 
other Federal departments interested in de- 
fense production was established. 

The third, and current, period of the 
Board's growth and work may be said to 
have begun with Pearl Harbor. The advent 
of war found the Board's procedures and 
policies, already whetted by the experiences 
and demands of the defense program, ma- 
ture and fully developed for the even greater 
demands of a war economy. Even more en- 
couraging was the acceleration of the trend 
already noticeable in the preceding period; 
the heightened movement away from unfair 
labor practice cases toward the orderly deter- 
mination of representatives preparatory to 
collective bargaining. Since Dec, 1, 1941, 
approximately 65 percent of the cases filed 
with the Board were petitions for elections; 
representation cases outnumbered unfair 
labor practice charges 11,972 to 7.068. In 
the past year more election cases were filed 
than in any of the Board's 8 years; the num- 


ber of charges of illegal employer acts was 
the lowest since 1938. 

Even more heartening than the shift to 
election cases was the manner in which these 
cases were regarded by the parties and sub- 
sequently disposed of by the Board. More 
than half of the election cases witnessed 
the consent of all parties, both employers 
and labor unions, to resolve the question of 
representation by ballot or pay roll check, 
and then agreeing on all the details and 
methods of the determination. In these so- 
called consent cases, a third party, the 
Board, is not required to conduct hearings 
or issue formal orders as to the conduct of 
the ballot. In effect, the parties themselves 
recognize the existence of a question in the 
plant, work out the details for its resolu- 
tion, avail themselves of the balloting ma- 
chinery extended by the Federal Govern- 
ment, agree to abide by the results, and 
thereby advance collective bargaining that 
much further. 

The significance of the Board’s wartime 
preoceupation with election cases cannot be 
overestimated. It has been stated in the 
past, and it bears restatement, that elec- 
tions are an integral part and a necessary 
step in collective bargaining. Experience has 
shown that collective bargaining normally 
follows union recognition based on an elec- 
tion. The resulting negotiations not only 
lead to the laying down of mutually accept- 
able working conditions, embodied in a con- 
tract, but also to provision for procedures 
to handle day-by-day grievances. The im- 
portance of such links in the chain of to- 
day’s labor relations, when all parties are 
submitted to wartime strains and tensions, 
need not be dwelt upon. 

The impact of the war further underscored 
the need filled by the Board's election ma- 
chinery. The job of production was assigned 
to converted factories, expanded facilities, 
and new plants. The war plant suddenly 
found itself peopled with workers and mana- 
gers heretofore strangers to it and to each 
other. As is normal in time of war, trade- 
union membership increased. Furthermore, 
organized labor was divided and highly com- 
petitive. All these elements combined to 
form a low-pressure area in the Nation’s la- 
bor relations. In the absence of the Board's 
election machinery there would have been no 
way to settle the primary question of union 
recognition, However, unions and employers 
accepted the machinery made available under, 
the Labor Relations Act, and an overwhelm- 
ing proportion of labor pledged and observed 
a no-strike policy, secure in the belief that 
controversies and questions over recognition 
would be resolved through resort to a speedy 
poll supervised and protected by the Federal 
Government. This is borne out by the two 
and one-fourth million ballots which the 
Board has counted since Pearl Harbor. 

It should not be inferred from the em- 
phasis on representation cases that unfair 
labor practice cases no longer represent an 
important and essential part of the Board’s 
work. While it is true that employers gen- 
erally respect the law, cases involving flagrant 
violations are still being filed and the Board 
adjudicates these charges in order to fully 
effectuate the purposes of the act. In the 
last year, for instance, the Board was able to 
close 86 percent of its unfair labor practice 
cases without resort to formal action; rem- 
edy of unfair labor practices resulted in the 
reinstatement of about 8,300 workers and the 
award of more than two and one-fourth mil- 
lion dollars in back pay. 

Cumulating the statistics of the Board’s 
work since 1935 the record shows that more 
than 58,000 cases have been filed with it. 
Approximately 7.000 decisions have been 
issued. Over four and one-half million valid 
votes have been cast in about 16,000 elec- 
tions. The act has been the subject of court 
litigation in over 520 instances. Orders of 
the Board have been enforced by the United 
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States Supreme Court in 40 of the 42 cases 
reviewed. In the various Circuit Courts of 
Appeals, 470 Board orders were contested and 
402 of them enforced. 

These statistics of Board cases are pre- 
sented, not to boast that the agency has been 
and continues to be busy in the performance 
of its assigned task but rather to state en 
masse the thousands of individual situa- 
tions, often filled with bitterness and strife, 
which have been handled under the orderly 
process of law, And, as for the figures on 
court litigation, it should be reassuring to 
all concerned that there has been so fre- 
quent agreement between the administrators 
of the act and the highest judicial authority. 
Attention is also directed to these thousands 
of cases as the source of the stream of prin- 
ciples and experiences in the presence of 
which parties need no longer be in doubt as 
to their respective duties and responsibilities 
under the act. Through frequent interpreta- 
tive decisions these principles emerged: 

1. The employer must maintain a strict 
neutrality as to the collective activities of 
his employees. 

2. Where an employer reaches an agree- 
ment with representatives of his employees 
he cannot refuse to embody the terms of 
that agreement into a written and signed 
contract. 

3. Employees who engage in unlawful 
violence automatically remove themselves 
from protection of the act. 

4. The integrity of the Board's election ma- 
chinery will be fully protected so as to per- 
mit a fair test of the employees’ desires as 
to representation. To both employers and 
unions, where their individual conduct has 
been questioned, to both the Board has said: 
“The preelection conduct of the parties is a 
matter of grave concern to the Board because 
of its effect upon the requisite freedom of 
choice. * * * To require a nice measure- 
ment of the actual coercive or intimidating 
effect of misconduct on the results of the 
election would place an undue burden on the 
objecting party and the Board. * * We 
believe that the purposes of the act will best 
be effectuated by a strict enforcement of 
elections rules and an equally strict observ- 
ance of them by the representatives of the 
interested parties.” 

These are the tenets which have withstood 
the tests of the courts and which the Board 
has been weaving into the policies governing 
employer-employee relations. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances the administrators of any 
law so often approved by the courts and more 
widely accepted than ever before would have 
nothing more serious ahead than refinements 
of procedure and exploration of border-line 
situations. That mild future cannot lie 
ahead for this Board. Operating as it does 
in a controversial field of human relation- 
ships as the only permanent Federal agency 
integrated with the courts, the Board must 
be alive to the existing problems and admin- 
istrative remedies appropriate in this em- 
ployer-employee relationship in time of de- 
pression, defense preparations, and war. 
Now it must gird itself by sufficient appro- 
priations to weather present demands, reten- 
tion of experienced personnel, and applica- 
tion of its basic principles for the gargantuan 
tasks ahead. 

The remaining period of the war and the 
shift to a peacetime economy will present a 
test to our way of life unprecedented in our 
Nation's history. The field of employer- 
employee relations, as will be the case with 
our entire social structure, will be subjected 
to forces of strain, shock, and disturbance. 
To start reconversion efforts is to run the 
gauntlet of cut-becks in production, down- 
grading of employees, and mass lay-offs. The 
post-war period is sure to intensify these 
problems and to add several of its own, such 
as the return of millions of men and a re- 
sultant situation where more than one, and 
possibly a group, will present themselves as 
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claimants for the one and same job. It would 
be a costly, if not fatal, luxury to complicate 
the adjustment of these employer-employee 
problems by reverting to old prejudices or 
by slighting the experiences which have been 
gained under the orderly processes of law. It 
will be great temptation for some, once they 
are freed from the directives and other pres- 
sures imposed in time of war, to free them- 
selves from self-discipline and to attempt 
selfish gains at the expense and hurt of others. 

If there are some who are nostalgic for the 
ease with which this country slipped back 
after the last war into a feeling of disregard 
for worker organization, let them recall the 
labor upheavals of 1919. Also let them not 
be unmindful of the substantial segment of 
American employers who have come to ac- 
knowledge that collective bargaining and the 
negotiation of labor agreements are civilized 
and useful devices. If there are others who 
are inclined to enter into collusive arrange- 
ments—such as the employer who wishes to 
choose the union for his employees or the 
union official who wishes to secure for him- 
self the fruits of a contract—may they re- 
member that the employees’ rights to desig- 
nate their bargaining representatives also im- 
plies the right to change these representa- 
tives. 

Judging by the past and the present—the 
Board always being busiest and called upon 
most frequently in times of industrial ten- 
sion—the period ahead again promises to 
invoke the full exercise of the Board’s pro- 
cedures and principles. Some of the dis- 
cernible problems for the Board have been 
indicated above. Others will involve the in- 
vestigation of thousands of charges of dis- 
crimination, real or fancied, resulting from 
mass lay-offs and transfers; the determina- 
tion of the continuing effect of labor con- 
tracts which have outlived shut-down war 
plants or those only partially operative; the 
determination anew of proper bargaining 
units in plants shrinking in size. 

In the challenge of these and similar ques- 
tions the Board is sustained, and indeed 
heartened, by the knowledge and experience 
that the prevention or remedy of unfair 
labor practices and the orderly determination 
of representatives have operated to remove 
causes of dissatisfaction which might other- 
wise have hampered production. Through 
each of these types of activity the Board has 
encouraged the practice of collective bargain- 
ing. And surely, in the days ahead, there will 
be an important place for the procedure of 
collective bargaining on which to -build 
sound labor relations which are essential for 
full production, whether in war or in peace. 


Farm Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my own remarks, 
I include therein, for the benefit of the 
Congress and the various Federal de- 
partments and agencies, a letter and 
statement I have just received from the 
Clark County (Ohio) Federation of Ap- 
proved Rural Organizations relative to 
matters of the utmost importance to 
American agriculture, as follows: 


Having performed his end of the bargain, 
the farmer tries now to appraise the situation, 


He cites the current operation of price con- 
trols as evidence that he is being made the 
victim of unfair discrimination. 

A concrete example to which he points is 
the large margin between the various weights 
of hogs. A ceiling price has been placed on 
all hogs of more than 140 pounds in weight 
but a floor price has been set only on hogs 
weighing within the range of 200 and 300 
pounds. 

In theory this does not appear to inflict a 
hardship on the producer. It was the intent 
of the Government that the floor price would 
effectively support the prices of hogs outside 
the floor guaranty. In practice, however, this 
has not held true. 

In current marketing, hog processors are 
taking advantage of the market glut to the 
detriment of the farmer. For every lot of 
hogs within the floor or support price, the 
buyer requires an equal number of hogs out- 
side the support price, for which the farmer 
receives prices from $1 to $2 lower. Even 
hogs included in the floor price are subject to 
strict grading which brings price average down 
well below the floor. 

A survey of local markets shows that buyers 
have inaugurated certain rules which put the 
hog producer to a distinct disadvantage. 
Many instances have been uncovered where 


farmers have attempted to sell their floor . 


guaranteed hogs only to be informed that 
shipping facilities were not available at the 
time. Buyers, however, the same day were 
willing to take all the hogs of weights not 
guaranteed under the floor price, at heavy 
discounts. 

All this is happening at a time when the 
farmer sees no reduction of pork prices to 
the consumer. The cheaper hogs are proc- 
essed by the packer and reach the consumer’s 
table at the same retail price as top hogs. 
On all the hogs he buys, the packer receives 
a subsidy of approximately $1.30 a hundred 
pounds, provided only that he pays the floor 
price for hogs ranging between 200 and 300 
pounds. 

The year 1944 will be a momentous year in 
the history of the United States. It will be 
a year of decision on the battle front. On 
the farm front it must be a year of increased 
production, calling for the highest morale 
and the utmost effort on the part of farmers, 

In 1943, the farmer was asked to increase 
his production of major farm crops and live- 
stock. The Government calls for a 12-per- 
cent increase in pork production, a 2-percent 
increase in sheep and lambs, a 3-percent in- 
crease in milk, a 6-percent increase in eggs, a 
10-percent increase in soybean acreage, and 
an increase in corn acreage sufficient to sup- 
port a largely expanded livestock program. 

Relying on the belief the Government 
would not let him down, the farmer, in spite 
of serious handicaps of a labor and farm- 
machinery shortage, accepted the challenge 
in good faith and produced record crops. He 
was aided by an exceptional crop and harvest 
season. 

The farmer now faces even a more difficult 
task in 1944, when weather conditions do not 
present a too favorable omen for a repetition 
of another growing season comparable to 
1943. Scarcities of livestock feeds, especially 
concentrates, is one of the serious handicaps 
he confronted. Still, production goals must 
be achieved to bolster the war effort. To 
achieve these goals requires a high state of 
morale and fixed determination of purpose. 

As 1944 entered its first week, the farmer 
was confronted by a serious break-down of 
prices and marketing facilities—vividly evi- 
denced in the current market gluts of hogs 
and eggs. Coming as it did at the close of 
a year when, inspired by patriotic motives, 
he achieved what had been deemed impos- 
sible, the current market demoralization 
causes him to wonder if the present market- 
ing facilities and price structure again will 
fail him. 
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In 1943 the Government called upon the 
farmer for a 6-percent increase in egg pro- 
duction. Right now when the farmer must 
plan his 1944 poultry program he has seen 
the price he receives for eggs drop 25 cents 
a dozen. 

Farmers now are being asked by the Goy- 
ernment to effect an increase of 50 pounds 
of milk for each cow in his herd. Yet the 
request is made without giving the dairyman 
any assurance that the price structure will 
be maintained at levels to make such pro- 
duction possible. 

The effect of this break-down in hog and 
egg prices has started an avalanche of selling 
of sows and layers. In recent weeks many 
brood sows have left the farm and now the 
marketing of laying hens has reached an 
all-time peak. 

It is, facing these discouragements, that 
the farmer starts his planning for 1944. 

THE CLARKE COUNTY FEDERATION OF 
APPROVED RURAL ORGANIZATIONS, 

ALLEN W. CRAIG, President. 

Harry C. CLICK, Secretary. 


Resolution of Implement Dealers 
Association of Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, on Wednes- 
day, December 8, 1943, I addressed the 
Implement Dealers Association of the 
State of Wisconsin at Milwaukee. At 
the close of the convention the following 
resolutions were adopted unanimously by 
the membership: 


Whereas the grim realities of war have 
touched every member of this association; 
and 

Whereas men in responsible positions in 
Government allege that there is a food short- 
age and have called upon the State of Wis- 
consin for record production of its protective 
foods; and 

Whereas, the farmers of this State cannot 
achieve the food-production goals without 
the assistance of workable mechanical power 
equipment, the following resolutions are 
adopted with the full knowledge that this 
country is engaged in a great global conflict, 


FARM EQUIPMENT SERVICE AND PARTS MEN 

Whereas the Wisconsin retail farm equip- 
ment trade has been in fact responsible for 
the maintenance of the mechanical power 
farm equipment in Wisconsin, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that some Government office 
holders assert that the farmers are capable of 
repairing their own machines; and 

Whereas Selective Service and other Goy- 
ernment subsidized industries have taken 
over half of the normal skilled farm equip- 
ment mechanical personnel; and 

Whereas the Wisconsin Implement Dealers 
Association sought the help of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on a training program of 
over-age service mechanics; and 

Whereas the Department of Agriculture 
was not disposed to face the issue; and 

Whereas the Wisconsin Implement Dealers 
Association placed an order with the United 
States Employment Service for skilled parts 
and service men; and 

Whereas it is assumed that the United 
States Employment Service was unable to 
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furnish any farm equipment parts or service 
men; and 

Whereas the Wisconsin retail farm equip- 
ment trade will do the best it can, but dis- 
claims any further responsibility for the 
efficient maintenance of the used farm ma- 
chinery now on Wisconsin farms unless the 
small nucleus of farm equipment mechanics 
and parts men are left in the Wisconsin 
retail farm equipment shops; and 

Whereas the Selective Service has the right 
to classify the farm equipment mechanic and 
parts men in a deferred classification: It is 
therefore 

Resolved, That this convention petition the 
Selective Service to properly classify a bona 
fide farm equipment parts and service 
mechanic registrant in his proper classifica- 
tion after his essentiality has been certified 
by his proper U. S. D. A. War Board. 

TAXATION 

Whereas it is necessary for all groups of 
society to share the tax burden equally; and 

Whereas certain discriminatory Federal-tax 
exemptions exist in regard to cooperative or- 
ganizations: It is therefore 

Resolved, That this convention go on rec- 
ord as favoring an adjustment on these con- 
ditions, equalizing the tax burden for all 
segments of society. 


GASOLINE RATIONING 


Whereas the farm-equipment service dealer 
uses a considerable amount of gasoline in 
the routine of making service calls on the 
farms needing farm-equipment service; and 

Whereas the farm-equipment dealers do 
not have time to waste gasoline or rubber 
tires making unnecessary trips to the ra- 
tioning board and other governmental 
agencies: It is therefore 

Resolved, That this convention petition the 
Office of Price Administration and the Office 
of Defense Transportation to furnish bona 
fide farm-equipment dealers enough gasoline 
rations to carry on the n service func- 
tions regardless of the influential standing of 
the individual dealer. 


NEW FARM EQUIPMENT 


Whereas Wisconsin agriculture has the re- 
sponsibility of producing the Nation’s great- 
est amount of protective foods; and 

Whereas Wisconsin did not receive a suf- 
cient share of farm-equipment production in 
1941 when the raw-material stringency first 
became apparent; and 

Whereas Wisconsin agriculture has never 
been compensated for the 1941 shortage of 
farm equipment; and 

Whereas the Wisconsin farmer does a day's 
work compared to grain farmers before he 
gets into the field; and 

Whereas some crops went back into the soil 
because of inadequate machinery: It is there- 
fore 

Resolved, That this association call upon 
the proper agency to release the 20 percent 
of the pool hold-back share to Wisconsin 
farm-machinery allotments. 


TRADE AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Whereas the principles set forth in the re- 
port of the National Association Post-war 
Planning Committee will give the farm- 
equipment trade a code of ethics permissible 
under Federal statutes and trade commission 
orders; and 

Whereas the principles contained in the 
report adhered to by both branches of the 
trade will raise the business standards and 
will compel retailers, wholesalers, and manu- 
facturers to give better service to Wisconsin 
agriculture: It is therefore 

Resolved, That this convention adopt these 
principles and that they become a standard 
of trade practice for the Wisconsin imple- 
ment trade upon the termination of the mili- 
tary conflict. 

SALVAGE 

Whereas the Government officials in charge 

of salvage operations claim that scrap ma- 


terials are still necessary to the war effort; 
and 

Whereas the members of the Wisconsin 
Implement Dealers’ Association would rather 
see too much scrap on hand than too little; 
it is therefore 

Resolved, That the members of this asso- 
ciation continue to assist to the best of their 
ability in the collection of salvage until the 
war is over. 


CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 


Whereas these United States of America 
became the greatest Nation in the world un- 
der a federal union composed of sovereign 
States with the powers of each defined un- 
der the Constitution; and 

Whereas a government by executive bu- 
reaus beyond the reach of the people is de- 
stroying democratic and representative gov- 
ernment; and 

Whereas this trade has had the experience 
of operating under laws springing from 
Executive war powers; and 

Whereas government by Federal bureau 
heads in place of representative government 
stifles efficiency and enterprise, and breeds 
corruption; it is therefore 

Resolved, That the members of this con- 
vention pledge themselves to work for those 
candidates for office regardless of party labels 
whose philosophy is the return of repre- 
sentative government after the war. 

Whereas God in His infinite wisdom has 
taken from the midst of the implement fra- 
ternity, the following members: Charles E, 
Bartlett, Gustave F. Borchart, John P. Stett- 
bacher, John Stewart, and Henry Wegner; it 
is therefore 

Resolved, That this convention pause a 
moment from its deliberations in memory 
of our departed brothers, and that the secre- 
tary be instructed to spread this memorial 
on the records of the convention and send 
a copy of this resolution to the families of 
the deceased. 


Renegotiation of Contracts. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HATTON W. SUMNERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following telegram: 


Dartas, TEX., January 13, 1944. 
Hon. HATTON W, SUMNERS, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In your consideration of impending legis- 
lation dealing -with renegotiation, taxation, 
and cancelation of contracts, you hold the 
key to the present welfare and future exist- 
ence of medium-sized, self-financed industry 
in the Southwest. This fact cannot be too 
forcibly impressed upon our legislative rep- 
resentatives. Thus, this appeal is respect- 
fully submitted in the confident belief that, 
realizing the tragic situation confronted by 
their section’s industry, the Southwest's of- 
ficial spokesmen in the legislative bodies will 
provide all possible protection that these 
medium-sized self-financed industries may 
survive to make their inestimable contribu- 
tions to the war effort and to the peace to 
follow. The following points I implore you 
to give utmost consideration as vital to the 
continued existence of your section’s indus- 
try, which, on the whole, is medium sized and 
self-financed. (1) Few of the Southwest's 
young industries have a broad pre-war base 
on which to establish a favorable tax base. 
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average earning of 2 percent after taxes and 
after renegotiation in comparison to an ap- 
proximate average of 6 percent allowed large 
industries in other sections. This is unequal 
taxation; comprises an unequitable dual 
standard. (2) In renegotiation as now prac- 
ticed, large industries are being allowed fab- 
ulous advertising expenses and reserves for 
reconversion to peacetime manufacture, 
whereas boards handling cases of medium- 
sized industries do not allow the same pro- 
portionate reserves. This in essence is 
plainly unequal renegotiation—a double 
standard. (3) In settlement of contract 
cancelations medium-sized industries are not 
being allowed contract costs for numerous 
items such as advertising and post-war re- 
serves, whereas large industries are being al- 
lowed these items. These practices result in 
unequal cancelation standards and a double 
system. During the war expenses of most 
medium-sized self-financed industries have 
exceeded earnings. Today this industry, after 
3 successful years of operation solely for the 
war effort, is frozen tighter than before it en- 
tered war work. This is entirely the result 
of unequal taxation, unequal renegotiation, 
and unequal cancelation standards. It is 
practically impossible for this company to 
meet its post-war obligations because of the 
pressure of a squeeze play between rene- 
gotiation, taxation, and cancelation, each 
operating independently of the other but each 
endeavoring at the sacrifice of equality and 
fairness to set its own respective record. 
Justice cannot be invoked without differen- 
tiating between privately financed, medium- 
sized industries and Government subsidized 
plants. Executive boards are not, under the 
present systems, giving due consideration to 
the hazards and risks and borrowed capital 
of self-financed industries. This appeal to 
all representatives and patriots of the South- 
west to safeguard and protect our infant in- 
dustries does not contain any of the elements 
of charity. These industries can take care 
of themselves if given equal consideration 
with the Nation’s large industries, such as 
General Motors, du Pont, and others, These 
infant industries of the Southwest are not 
organized or financially equipped to maintain 
lobbies such as are maintained by large in- 
dustries. Right now those in public places 
can render a service to the Southwest un- 
paralleled since the heroic deeds of the patri- 
ots of the Alamo. Appearing before the Ways 
and Means Committee recently, I was con- 
vinced that Representatives and Senators are 
sympathetic to fair play for medium-sized, 
self-financed industries, but, under present 
administration by executive bureaus, these 
principles of fair play endorsed by the Con- 
gress are not being carried out. This mes- 
sage is respectfully submitted in the hope 
it will be of constructive assistance by citing 
existing flaws and that I may at this time 
contribute my share to help the Southwest 
break the bonds of colonization in respect 
to other established industrial sections that 
did grow strong because our Congress once 
provided them with a protective tariff. To- 
day our southwestern industries need this 
same protection and encouragement to the 
fullest extent. 
J. P. Travis, 
Universal Corporation, 


National Service Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 
Mr. WEICHEL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 


As a result, they are being limited to an | under leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Daily Sentinel-Tribune of 
Bowling Green, Ohio: 

NATIONAL SERVICE LAW 

In asking Congress to pass a national sery- 
ice law, President Roosevelt has placed on 
our representatives in the House and Senate 
a grave responsibility. 

Recurring strikes in America—some from 
very trivial causes—have made many people 
feel that something drastic must be done to 
assure the fullest support for the 10,000,000 
men whose lives are put in jeopardy by their 
service in the Army or Navy. They feel that 
patriotism alone will not assure this support. 

The alleged fact that, despite heavy taxes 
and legal limitation of profits, some people 
are getting rich as a result of this war, lends 
additional weight to this feeling that some- 
thing drastic must be done. 

With many there is a feeling that each and 
every petson, during wartime, ought to be 
compelled to shoulder as full responsibility 
for carrying on the conflict to a successful 
conclusion through civilian activities as that 
which soldiers and sailors, inducted into the 
fight service with or against their will, have 
placed on them, a responsibility which, if 
shirked, may mean disgraceful imprisonment 
for years or execution. 

From one viewpoint it is only fair to com- 
pel every individual to yield to the Govern- 
ment every bit of help during a war that it is 
possible for him or her to give regardless 
of personal preferences. 

Yet, under our system of law making and 
selection of our President, danger lurks in 
making it possible for the President and his 
assistants to tell every man just when and 
where he may work. It would make of the 
President an absolute dictator; and, because 
he has the right to veto any bill presented 
to him by Congress, the only way in which 
such power might be taken from him against 
his will would be by each house of Congress 
overriding his veto by a two-thirds majority. 

If the English system of choosing its chief 
executive were in vogue in the United States, 
conferring of such powers would not have 
the same danger to the liberties of the people. 
In England the premier enjoys extraordinary 
powers through the acquiescence of duly 
elected representatives of the people. The 
House of Commons can unseat a premier by 
refusing to support his policies. In the 
United States the President holds his office 
for 4 years regardless of his policies being in 
accord with the ideas of Congress or not; 
and, under the New Deal Supreme Court, the 
Constitution has been interpreted in a way 
that would send the shivers down the back 
of Thomas Jefferson and other forefathers 
of the Nation who sought to preserve the 
powers of local self-government and to pre- 
serve personal initiative. 

At the present time the President of the 
United States has the wartime power of tak- 
ing over any private property desired for the 
job of making war; and the interpretation 
of that need rests on his sole judgment. He 
has the power—and his bureaus exercise it— 
of rationing whatsoever is desired, of telling 
every farmer what he may plant for sale or 
what livestock he may sell. He has the 
power—and the responsibility—of arresting 
and prosecuting anyone who individually 
does or conspires to do anything that will 
interfere with the wartime laws and needs 
of war. He can prosecute strikers or em- 
ployers who conspire to prevent war work 
and thereby play the part of traitors by “giv- 
ing aid and comfort to the enemy.” Workers 
are now frozen to their jobs and cannot take 
others without getting a release on the 
ground of availability. 

The presumed reason for a national service 
act is to prevent future strikes or threat of 
strikes. It would seem a simple thing to 


revise the antistrike law so as to give it the 
“teeth” which is in the ceiling-price law and 
rules. If it is right to fine a widow woman 
$1,500 for violating the national law relative 
to rental of houses and apartments, is it not 
right to punish those who hold up war pro- 
duction? In order to make malcontents do 
their patriotic duty, it is necessary (in view 
of all the other wartime provisions) to make 
the country’s entire population’s work sub- 
servient to the will of the President and his 


` assistants through whom the actual selec- 


tions would be made? 

Isn’t it a good deal like a school teacher 
whipping all his pupils because some one of 
them had broken into his desk? 

So Congress has a grave responsibility in 
discussing this proposal of Mr. Roosevelt and 
in acting upon it one way or the other, Cer- 
tainly, the all important thing is for every 
individual so to act as to help win this two- 
ocean war in the shortest time possible. 

If to do that a national service law is 
necessary, then it must be enacted; but it is 
a dangerous expedient; and, if necessary, it 
should have such definite time limits—a few 
months at most—as to make it automatically 
expire at a certain definite date of the calen- 
dar and not dependent on the conclusion of 
peace. If found good, it could be reenacted 
every 3 months. Shortness of time for such 
a law to be in effect would at least serve to 
deter its great and dangerous abuse. 


Relief of Starving Children of Occupied 
Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I desire to present 
some observations by Anne O’Hare Mc- 
Cormick in the New York Times, showing 
the urgent and tragic need for immediate 
relief work among the starving children 
of occupied Europe. It is difficult for the 
Christian people of America to under- 
stand why our Government has not taken 
steps looking to the salvation of the mil- 
lions of innocent victims of a war for 
which they are in no way responsible. 
The American people are not satisfied 
with the President’s explanation that 
Britain will not permit a relief program 
being inaugurated. They remember how 
the Turkish Government defied Britain 
in sending needed relief to the starving 
people of Greece. When Britain saw 
that Turkey was determined, she tact- 
fully and diplomatically acquiesced. 
Shall it be said that the Turkish Govern- 
ment has more courage than the Amer- 
ican Government? 

ABROAD—WHILE EUROPE WAITS THE CHILDREN 
Are DYING 
(By Anne O’Hare McCormick) 

A recent report of the International Labor 
Office expresses in startling figures one of the 
underlying preoccupations of the European 
delegates to the Relief Conference at Atlantic 
City. The report is on “The Health of the 
Children in Occupied Europe,” and gives a 
picture of a steadily increasing excess of 
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deaths over births and, in particular, of the 
appalling mortality rate among children un- 
der 15. It is a survey of a process of depopu- 
lation and ebbing vitality, of the decimation 
of the rising generation, which must have 
incalculable effects on the future, 

The number of children dying quietly of 
hunger and cold in the occupied countries far 
exceeds the number of civilians killed in the 
deadliest air raids. In sum, it exceeds even 
the hundreds of thousands hounded to death 
in concentration camps and ghettos and 
forced .migrations, Of the three wars the 
Nazis are waging there is good reason to be- 
lieve that the war of starvation claims more 
victims than the war of terror or the cam- 
paigns in the field. 

The U. N. R. R- A. conference deals with the 
staggering problems of post-war relief. It is 
drafting a program to be put into effect the 
instant hostilities cease, and by its emphasis 
on the “day after" strengthens the feeling 
that we are entering the last stages of the 
conflict. 

Whether that is so depends only on the 
capacity and the will of the Nazis to prolong 
the fighting. The outside world, including 
the neutrals, the satellite, and the subjugated 
nations, is convinced that Germany is al- 
ready beaten. So, it appears from many re- 
ports, are great numbers, perhaps the major- 
ity, of the Germans themselves. But so far 
there is nothing to indicate that either the 
Nazi leaders or the Army chiefs have relaxed 
the iron discipline which holds the nation in 
a vise. 


TERROR AND DESPERATE HOPE 


Nazi fanaticism is still a factor to be reck- 
oned with. It has two formidable instru- 
ments—on one hand the Himmler terror ma- 
chine staging daily demonstrations that de- 
featism means death, and on the other that 
desperate hope of a miracle, of dividing the 
enemy or wearing him out, that runs like a 
chorus through all the recent home-front 
propaganda. It is interesting to note that 
in his Munich speech Hitler harked back to 
his assumption of power as “the most 
miraculous victory of faith over what seemed 
in actual fact impossible.” He is still think- 
ing in terms of his conquest of Germans. 
Until the final crash he will probably con- 
tinue to believe in his star. 

Near or far, however, the end is certain, 
and this certainty brings the prospect of 
going home very close to the governments- 
in-exile. In Atlantic City these governments 
are looking at their countries not as they ap- 
peared when the conquerors took over but as 
they are today, torn and looted, embittered by 
long waiting and enfeebled by long privation. 
And what they see as tho graph of misery 
unrolls before them explains the difference of 
temper which causes the continental nations 
and Russia to stand out in a body against 
the American and British willingness to mod- 
ify, if circumstances require it, the rule that 
enemy countries will get no free relief. 

It explains, too, a growing pressure for 
some action now. The representatives of tha 
occupied countries are thinking of the at- 
titude of the people at home. They are echo- 
ing the voices from home as they ask if post- 
war relief will not come too late to save the 
children. Every once in a while this ques- 
tion obtrudes on the deliberations. The 
French, especially, and after them the Bel- 
gians and the Norwegians, are beginning to 
wonder if a limited amount of food to keep 
the children alive cannot be distributed in 
advance of the armies of liberation. 

IT IS LATER THAN WE THINK 


The Quakers and the Help the Children 
Committee have long pleaded for this relief 
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expedition. They argue that the refugee gov- 
ernments have the necessary funds, South 
America has the surplus food, the Swedes 
have the ships, and the International Red 
Cross is ready to do for France, Norway, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Poland, Yugoslavia, and 
Czechoslovakia the same job it is doing in 
Greece. The ocean of human suffering is so 
wide and deep that the world has grown 
callous to all cries for pity, even the cries of 
children, but on the assumption that such a 
project could be carried out—obviously a 
large and doubtful assumption—the political 
arguments for attempting it at this late day 
are even stronger than the humanitarian. 

One is because it is late. There is no 
longer any danger that the dribble of food 
that might save the most destitute children 
in the occupied countries could help the 
Germans to win the war. Nothing less than 
Hitler’s miracle could now do that. The sec- 
ond is that a small advance installment 
might lighten the post-war relief problem 
out of all proportion to its amount. The 
third is that it would revive the courage and 
spirit of parents who have to watch their 
children fade away under their eyes. 

The paramount reason is that it will help 
foil the Nazi plot to make the neighboring 
nations so weak that in defeat the Germans 
will still be relatively strong. If the first 
solution of the problem of Germany is a 
powerful Europe, certainly the first step to 
that end is to stop the decimation of the 
youth of the United Nations. 


A Mother’s Tribute to Her Sons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, the millions of mothers in the 
United States whose boys are in the 
armed forces have undergone great an- 
guish and have manifested the highest 
patriotism while their boys are away 
from home, fighting in the defense of 
their country. 

Confirming this statement, a mother 
of three boys in the armed forces, Mrs. 
E. G. Tolar, of Ennis, Tex., has written a 
little poem which I have asked permis- 
sion to incorporate in my remarks. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tolar had three sons 
enter the armed forces when our coun- 
try went to war. One of them, Master 
Sgt. Reginald D. Tolar, was in the Air 
Corps and was killed in line of duty in 
an airplane crash on December 22, 1942. 

Ernest G. Tolar, Jr., is now in the Navy 
and has been for many months. 

The third and youngest son, William 
Thomas Tolar, seaman first class, is now 
in a naval hospital, recovering from in- 
Juries received while serving in the Navy 
in the southwest Pacific area, having 
been on a number of dangerous missions 
in that combat area. 

While all three of the boys were liv- 
ing, before any of them were injured, 
and immediately after their third son 
entered the armed services, their mother 


wrote the poem which I submit here- 
with: 
AMERICA’S SONS 
America, 
A heritage I give; 
I love you. 
I give you— 
My three sons! 
America, 
They heard your call, 
Their sacrifice is all— 
My three sons! 
America, 
Though near or far, 
True they are— 
My three sons! 
America, 
On sea or land, 
They'll take their stand— 
My three sons! 
America, 
Until victory is won, 
And duty is done, 
They ate— 
Your three sons! 
—Z. D. TOLAR. 


Food Production Commitments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
summer of 1947 Congress passed an act 
extending the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. In that act it was provided 
that a support price on nonbasic agricul- 
tural commodities would be “85 percent 
of the parity or comparable price there- 
for.” Under the act of October 2, 1942, 
this floor or support price to the pro- 
ducers of nonbasic agricultural commod- 
ities was raised to 90 percent of parity. 
Under this legislation the farmer who 
produced any commodity, with the ex- 
ception of the six basic crops, namely, 
cotton, corn, wheat, rice, tobacco, and 
peanuts, would be assured of a floor price 
of 90 percent of parity. Food production 
in 1942 and 1943 was greatly expanded 
as a result of the passage of this legisla- 
tion. 

Not all farm products have brought 
the returns to the farmer in accordance 
with the 90-percent parity provisions 
written into the law for these nonbasic 
commodities. Without regard to the fact 
that commitments were made to the 
farmers of the Nation that they might 
expect to receive the floor price of 90 
percent for such products, the Govern- 
ment of the United States has not car- 
ried out the expressed provisions of con- 
gressional acts. 

Recently a letter was addressed to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics in the 
Department of Agriculture asking -for 
parity prices on hogs and eggs in the 
month of December 1943. A reply was 
received dated January 7, 1944, from the 
Chairman of the Crop Reporting Board, 
Joseph A. Becker, showing the parity 
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price as of December 15, 1943, on hogs 
per hundred pounds as $12.20, and eggs 
per dozen as 44 cents. The parity price 
of eggs being 44 cents a dozen, 90 percent 
of such price is 39.6 cents per dozen, 
which is guaranteed the farmer by law. 
Yet the producers of eggs in Arkansas 
and other States of the Union are re- 
ceiving from 24 cents to 28 cents per 
dozen for their eggs, or 11 to 15 cents per 
dczen below the floor price guaranteed 
by law. The producers of hogs are re- 
ceiving 7 cents or less per pound for 
their hogs weighing under 200 pounds, 
In order to insure the complete fulfill- 
ment of commitments made to producers 
who have expanded their production of 
nonbasic agricultural commodities for 
war purposes, I have introduced a bill 
making it mandatory that the Govern- 
ment fulfill all the commitments made 
by it to farmers. This bill should be 
enacted at once to the end that adequate 
food production in 1944 may be assured, 
We are not only confronted with in- 
creased demands for food for the mem- 
bers of our armed forces but also for 
other war and civilian demands. 

It would be discouraging to ask the 
farmer in 1944 to further increase pro- 
duction of food necessities when the 
Government has not even complied with 
commitments made them in 1942 and 
1943. The farmer has lived up to every- 
thing that was expected of him and more 
besides. This was done because of his 
patriotic desire to increase his produc- 
tion in wartime. It is imperative that 
all commitments made by the Govern- 
ment to the farmer be fulfilled, 


Yakima Ridge Canal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HAL HOLMES 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. HOLMES of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a news 
release, issued by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, concerning the awarding of con- 
tracts, totaling more than a million dol- 
lars, to construct 36 miles of main canal 
on the Roza division of the Yakima 
project in my district. 

These contracts, together with others 
previously let and additional ones to be 
awarded in the immediate future, will 
extend the 50 miles of canal now in op- 
eration to within 5 miles of its full 
length—90 miles. Through this con- 
struction the present acreage irrigated— 
9,500 acres—will be increased in 1944 to 
33,700 and by 1945 to 47,000 acres. This 
will constitute an important addition to 
the Nation’s capacity for agricultural 
production in this crucial time of war. 
Ultimately the divison will serve 72,000 
acres. 

The Yakima project, where I have my 
home, offers a graphic demonstration of 
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the desirability and the indispensability 
of Federal reclamation as a national 
policy for the benefit of the Nation as a 
whole. 

Before the Bureau of Reclamation 
brought water to the land by utilizing the 
flow of the Yakima River and its tribu- 
taries and by building six storage reser- 
voirs, land in the region was valued at 
from $1 to $5 per acre and the worth of 
the entire valley did not exceed $1,000,000. 
Today open crop land brings $65 to $135 
per acre and good bearing orchard land 
from $150 to $750. The total estimated 
value of land served by the Bureau alone 
is about $75,000,000. About 430,000 acres 
are now irrigated in the region. 

The project is of national importance, 
helping to support many industries in 
all parts of the country. It is estimated 
that more than half of the new wealth 
produced in the Yakima area each year is 
expended for products made by the in- 
dustries of the East, including automo- 
biles, building material, clothing, home 
furnishings, tobacco, farm machinery, 
radios, jewelry, and magazines. 

The project stands out as a prudent 
investment of Federal funds. About 
$35,000,000 has been expended to date, 
which under contracts with water users 
will be repaid over a period of years. 
Exclusive of the Roza division, now being 
developed and on which repayment con- 
tracts are not yet in effect, the Yakima 
project has repaid about 98 percent of the 
amount currently due, a record which 
compares favorably with any type of 
business. Already the project has repaid 
63 percent of the total construction costs. 

Crops raised in 1942 were valued at 
$44,500,000—25 percent more than the 
construction costs to date. Since 1911, 
2 of the 4 divisions of the project have 
produced crops valued at $255,000,000— 
nearly 40 times the total investment in 
the two divisions, $6,400,000. 

Direct credit for the growth of the 
Yakima Valley can be given to the con- 
struction of irrigation facilities. No 
more impressive illustration of value of 
conservation of water and land resources 
can be found. Since 1910 the population 
of the counties in which the project 
lies—Klickitat, Yakima, Kittitas, and 
Benton—has doubled, increasing from 
78,387 in 1910 to 142,659 in 1940. In con- 
trast the population of 5 adjacent coun- 
ties, where wheat raising and grazing 
predominate, dropped from 51,526 in 
1910 to 47,196 in 1940. This, to me, is a 
convincing demonstration of how Recla- 
mation affords an assured foundation 
for the building of communities. 

The Bureau of Reclamation news re- 
lease follows: 

Award of contracts, totaling more than a 
million dollars, to construct a 34-mile section 
of the Yakima Ridge Canal of the Bureau of 
Reclamation’s Yakima irrigation project in 
eastern Washington, was announced today 
by Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes, 
The construction will make irrigation service 
available for war food production in 1944-45 
on 25,600 additional acres of land on the Roza 
division of this project. 

On the recommendation of Commissioner 
of Reclamation Harry W. Bashore, the Secre- 
tary approved the award of a contract for 11 
miles of canal (between mile 59 and 70) to 
Axel Osberg and C. H. Ludberg of Seattle, 


Wash., which bid $447,034.50, and of a con- 
tract for 15 miles of canal (between mile 70 
and 85) to Northwestern Engineering Co., 
Inc., of Rapid City, S. Dak., which bid $252,- 
306. All of this work must be completed in 
400 days. 

The Secretary also awarded a contract for 
the construction of 8 miles of canal (between 
mile 50 and 59) to Scheumann and Johnson 
of Seattle, which bid $127,845, and a contract 
for a 3-mile wasteway to Sather & Sons, of 
Spokane, Wash., which bid $235,266. Part of 
this work must be completed in 160 days and 
all of it in 350 days. 8 

The construction will complete 85 miles of 
the 95-mile long canal. Bids will be called 
for in the near future for construction of the 
remaining 10-mile section and later for the 
construction of lateral canals and sublateral 
canals to take the water from the main 
canal to the various new farms. 

About a month ago, Secretary Ickes award- 
ed a contract for the construction of laterals 
and sublaterals elsewhere on the Roza divi- 
sion which would provide irrigation service 
by the early part of the growing season of 
1944 to 5,300 acres. The 9,000 acres under 
cultivation on this division this year yielded 
large quantities of vital war foods, including 
potatoes, beans, and alfalfa for beef and dairy 
herds. The Bureau provides a full or partial 
supply of water to 330,000 acres on the Yakima 
project. 

The extension of irrigation on the Yakima 
project is an important part of the war food 
program: of the Bureau of Reclamation. Un- 
der this program the Bureau will extend irri- 
gation service to about 800,000 additional 


-acres in 8 western States by 1945 if critical 


materials and manpower permit it to main- 
tain existing schedules. 


Simplify the Income-Tax Form 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, 
wherever I go lawyers, accountants, and 
businessmen stop me and tell me their 
complaints about the new income-tax 
forms. They want to pay their taxes. 
They are patriotic and are doing their 
share, but these complicated forms have 
created all sorts of problems. 

If these forms stump the experts like 
the accountants and the lawyers, what 
can you expect from the average wage 
earner? I predict sleepless nights and 
headaches for a multitude of our popu- 
lation. 

When they try to decode these forms 
they will find themselves in a maze of 
mathematical difficulties. One of the 
greatest morale builders would be an im- 
mediate simplification of the income-tax 
forms. I urge the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to act now, as otherwise we will 
all suffer from nightmares, even worse 
than the Lord Chancelor in Iolanthe. 


[From the Baltimore Sun of January 6, 1944] 
HIS TAX SONG—D'ALESANDRO AWAKE NIGHTS 
Declaring he is at a loss as to how to make 

out his income-tax return properly and call- 

ing on the House Ways and Means Committee 
for immediate simplification of income-tax 
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forms, Representative D’ALESANDRO yesterday 

broke into song to relieve his perplexity. 

Paraphrasing the Lord Chancelor's famous 
narrative in Gilbert and Sullivan’s Iolanthe, 
Mr. D'ALESANDRO’S baritone arose in the fol- 
lowing: 

When I'm lying awake with a dismal headache 
and repose tabooed by anxiety, 

I conceive I may use language I choose to 
indulge in without impropriety; 

For my brain is on fire, the bedclothes con- 
spire of usual slumber to plunder me. 

Is it my income tax, or my Victory tax? Did 
I add when I should have divided? 

Or, maybe multiplying would do just as well. 

Enter on this line, postpone on that line, 
one-half is forgiven—or is it? 

Which is the larger and which is the smaller 
and, if not, why? 

Get another form to enter this schedule, and 
look at that line—no this line—any 
line may do. 

Take a number from 1 to 10—then what? 
I'm sure I don’t know. 

Depreciation, fiduciaries, tax-exemptions, 
medical expenses, better call a doctor, 
or an accountant, let him call the 
doctor, 

Now I’m a regular wreck, with a crick in my 
neck, 

No wonder I snore, for my head’s on the floor, 

And I'm needles and pins from my soles to 
my shins, 

But the darkness has passed, and it's day- 
light at last, and the night has been 
long, and so has my song, and thank 
goodness they're both of them over. 

Hooray, it’s now March 16th, 

The last line is wishful thinking. But Mr. 
D'ALESANDRO said the song was his answer to 
scores of people who have been asking his 
advice about filling out income-tax returns, 


H. R. 3736 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr, WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to read a letter from a personal 
friend of mine in support of my bill, 
H. R. 3736, which is as follows: 

Home STATE Lire INSURANCE CO., 

Oklahoma City, Okla., January 12, 1944. 
Mr. Victor WICKERSHAM, 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Victor: Thanks for your letter of De- 
cember 14, I haven't answered sooner be- 
cause I have been sick in bed and I am now 
dictating this letter from my bed at home. 

I think your bill 3736 is fine, but I don’t 
know how it will go over in Congress. It 
occurs to me that every Senator and Con- 
gressman ought to vote for it. I don't sup- 
pose there is any of them that don't carry 
insurance, and that is a means of providing 
for an estate at very little expense to the 
Government in the deduction on income tax. 

The President has been so solicitous in 
looking after the welfare of the Nation I 
would think he would have some sympathy 
for the man who is smart enough to carry a 
little insurance on himself and his de- 
pendents. 

With my kindest wishes. 

Very truly yours, 
Jor D. Morse, 
Home STATE Lire INSURANCE 
Co., OF OKLAHOMA, 
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Kansas Point of View 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including a letter written 
by Mrs. R. S. Pichler, of Beloit, Kans., 
which was published in the Washington 
Post of January 17. Mrs. Pilcher is a res- 
ident of my congressional district. 

This letter comes as a stream of clean 
spring water into a polluted stream of 
confused thinking. My mail indicates 
that Mrs. Pichler expresses the sound, 
sane, and constructive criticism of a 
great majority of the citizens of Kansas 
and the Middle West. 

My personal opinion is that our Nation 
cannot expect to achieve greater and 
nobler things, unless and until we have 
a rededication of our people to the higher 
and moral values of life. The Nation 
needs a rededication and reconsecration 
to the principles laid down by our Cre- 
ator. I want to commend to you a study 
of this letter: 


KANSAS POINT OF VIEW 


It is a long-standing custom among poli- 
ticians to visit various parts of the country 
to sound out public opinion. Due to restric- 
tions on travel and the necessity for staying 
close to Washington to keep up with the 
pressing details of administration, it has not 
been possible for politicians to keep in as 
close touch with the general public as before. 
This is a bad thing for the politicians and a 
most unfortunate circumstance for the gen- 
eral public, because there has been a gradual 
drawing away by our political leaders from 
the real needs and thoughts and viewpoints 
of the majority of the American people, The 
result is that our Government no longer rep- 
resents public opinion as it is today. 

Because of this I feel that people in differ- 
ent regions should make the effort to bring 
their thoughts and opinions to the attention 
of our elected officials. It is with this thought 
in mind that I will try to express as briefly 
and as concisely as possible what I believe to 
be the opinion of the majority of the Kansas 
mothers. 

I do not want to create the impression that 
the opinions are those strictly and exclu- 
sively of the mothers of Kansas. I am con- 
vinced these views are shared by the major- 
ity of all the people of Kansas and those in 
neighboring States. Yet I would hesitate to 
speak for as large a group as this. Instead, 
by limiting myself to the Kansas mothers, I 
believe I can speak with greater authority. 

The women of Kansas have watched with 
disapproval the failures, the blunders, and the 
lack of unity and cooperation in our National 
Government. 

We have had a Government policy guided 
by compromise and appeasement. The pres- 
sure groups have been satisfied and quieted. 
The Government policy has been to do what 
is easiest and most convenient rather than 
what is best and most necessary. The capitu- 
lation by the Government to John L. Lewis is 
a glaring example of this national policy of 
compromising national interest and welfare 
to the selfish demands of one pressure group. 
Less sensational compromises have been 
made right along, and although they may 
have been less sensational they have been 


just as detrimental to the national economy 
and interest. National economy has never 
been an important consideration in the ad- 
ministration of President Roosevelt. He has 
always spent liberally of Government money 
to finance pet schemes of his own or his wife 
for social reform. The people of Kansas 
often opposed these trends toward socialism 
and always disapproved squandering public 
money for unnecessary purposes, 

Kansas mothers are particularly concerned 
about the war and the management of the 
home front. They want to make sure that 
their boys are fighting under circumstances 
which will be least dangerous and most ad- 
vantageous to them. They want to know 
that efforts are being made to keep the coun- 
try in a condition which will make the home- 
coming of those boys a cheerful and happy 
prospect. They want to be convinced that 
when our sons return they will return to a 
country that is sound financially and has 
favorable prospects for their future. 

The present administration has not pro- 
vided us with the assurance we need. There 
has been too much bickering, too much com- 
promise with special interests and pressure 
groups, too much fighting among the bureau- 
crats, and too many Washington officials 
playing polities. 

The New Deal has outlived its usefulness 
and we need a reshuffling of the deck. We 
need to get out of Washington those indi- 
viduals who believe that our country can 
best be run by the guiding hands of a few 
inspired individuals. We need to get into 
the high offices of National Government men 
who are convinced that our country is self- 
reliant and the people are capable of man- 
aging their own affairs. We need national 
leaders who trust the wisdom of the mass of 
the people and have confidence in free enter- 
prise and private initiative. 

We need, too, a revival of religious spirit 
and character development for the people of 
our Nation. Such a revival should have its 
inspiration from our central Government. 
Our churches can support but cannot initiate 
such a movement. Our schools can help but 
cannot give public enthusiasm to this need. 
We need to introduce to our people once 
more the simple and common virtues of 
honesty, truth, and tolerance. We have been 
living in an artificial and superficial paradise. 
Our people have abandoned standards of 
Pog decency, good morals, and right liv- 

g. 

For such a decline in the moral and 
spiritual standards of our national life, our 
present Government is not entirely to blame 
except for its failure to r a general 
trend and do something to halt it. The Gov- 
ernment has adopted a negative attitude 
toward these things. We need a Government 
which will recognize the spiritual and moral 
needs of our people and provide the inspira- 
tion and leadership which people must have 
to arouse in them the enthusiasm for the 
good things of life. 

Mrs. R. S. PICHLER. 


Berorr, Kans., January 1. 


Subsidies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 
HON. JOHN W. GWYNNE 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Speaker, in ac- 
cordance with permission heretofore 
granted, I include in this extension of 
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remarks a speech delivered by me on 
January 1, 1944, over radio station 
KXEL, Waterloo, Iowa: 


I wish to thank radio station KXEL for 
this opportunity to speak to the people of 
the Third Iowa District about some of the 
problems now facing the country. 

One of the first matters up for considera- 
tion after January 10 will be that of con- 
sumer subsidies, On this subject there is 
some difference of opinion in Congress and 
in the country. 

At the outset it should be mentioned that 
production subsidies or incentive payments 
to increase production are, not involved. 
That matter was considered when the first 
Price Control Act was passed, and that law 
authorizes such subsidies. It has always been 
the claim of Congress that consumer sub- 
sidies and roll-backs were not included. 

The copper program affords a good illus- 
tration of the production subsidy. Prior to 
the war the demand for copper established a 
certain price, Some high-cost mines were 
not able to produce at that figure. The in- 
creased demand for copper in the war made 
it necessary that those mines be worked. The 
Government therefore had the choice of 
either raising the price of copper to all pro- 
ducers or of paying part of the expense of 
Operating the high-cost mines—which in 
effect meant paying them more for their 
product. The payment of such a subsidy 
keeps down the price of copper, insures the 
maximum production, and is a brake on in- 
flation. Payments for the production of 
hemp or for increasing the growth of soybeans 
are other examples of this type of subsidy. 

The consumer subsidies about which the 
dispute is now raging is something entirely 
different, Here is the way it operates: As- 
sume that the price of butter at retail is 50 
cents per pound. By Government order the 
price to the consumer is rolled back to 45 
cents—the 5-cent differential being paid out 
of the Treasury of the United States to the 
producer. The producer gets no more for 
his product; the consumer simply pays less. 
Under the proposed program the savings to 
the individual consumer would not be much, 
If he consumes 1 pound of butter per month, 
the butter subsidy would therefore reduce his 
grocery bill 60 cents per year. The consumer 
subsidy now being proposed would cost the 
Government about $1,100,000,000 annually. 
The complete program as envisioned by some 
proponents would amount to $5,000,000,000 
per year. = 

We are now operating on borrowed money. 
Any amount paid out in subsidies must be 
added to the national debt for future gen- 
erations to pay, including the soldiers now 
getting much less than any other group in 
America. 

For the year 1943 the national income was 
$142,000,000,000, the largest in the history of 
the country. Of that amount we spent for 
food about $25,000,000,000. We are now pay- 
ing for food a smaller percentage of our in- 
come than before the war. During 1943 we 
spent for clothing $12,500,000,000 and for 
liquor $6,000,000,000. In the face of these 
figures it seems rather preposterous to pass 
on part of our grocery bill to our children. 
If history is to be believed, they will have 
trouble enough in their day paying the debts 
and generally cleaning up the mess we have 
made. If at a time when the national income 
is the highest in history we cannot pay our 
own way, when will we be able to do so? 
Furthermore, a consumer subsidy is very ex- 
pensive to operate. It will require a large 
Government bureau to handle it, thereby 
making further inroads on available man- 
power. If we embark on this subsidy pro- 
gram, we will find that it does not check the 
cost of living. Then there will be a demand 
for further payments. The regimentation 
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will increase. The national expenditures will 
increase. The national debt will increase. 

For the last 12 years this, the richest coun- 
try on the earth, has been operating in the 
red. Faced with many problems we have 
found no solution except the lavish expendi- 
ture of Government money and the mort- 
gaging of the future. The national debt will 
probably rise to $300,000,000,000, or about 
$2,300 for every man, woman, and child in 
America—a mortgage of $9,000 on the home, 
the savings, and the earnings of every family 
of four in America. We may dodge the un- 
pleasant facts all we will, but remember there 
is such a thing as national bankruptcy. 

The day is coming when the American peo- 
ple must have a heart-to-heart talk with 
their Government and insist that the na- 
tional finances be put in order. 

In view of this fact, therefore, we should 
not sanction further expenditure unless it 
can be shown to be in the interest of all, in- 
cluding our own children, 

But proponents of consumer subsidies say 
they will keep down the cost of living—that 
they will prevent inflation. The proof of 
their statement is sadly lacking. In fact, 
tested by ordinary rules of economics they 
would appear to be highly inflationary. 

Inflation and deflation are due to an ab- 
normal relation between the supply of goods 
to buy and the money with which to buy 
them. If the supply of goods is high and 
the amount of money is low, we have a period 
of deflation. If, on the other hand, there is 
a scarcity of goods and plenty of money, we 
have a period of rising prices or inflation. 

During times of war the Government puts 
everyone to work making equipment for fight- 
ing. Wages are raised; the amount of spend- 
able money is greatly increased. At the same 
time it restricts or even prevents the manu- 
facture of many things people wish to buy, 
For example, instead of the 750,000 civilian 
trucks being produced annually before Pearl 
Harbor, the allotment for 1944 is 81,000. The 
needs of our armed services and our commit- 
ments under lend-lease also make great de- 
mands on the supply of food. In other words, 
every large war sets the stage for rising prices. 
The cost of living in almost every country 
engaged in this war has risen more rapidly 
than it has in America. 

Therefore, to put a brake on inflation the 
Government should do two things. First, it 
should decrease the amount of spendable 
money or at least immobilize it. Second, it 
should strive for maximum production of 
such necessary things as food. 

The consumer subsidies have just the op- 
posite effect. By assuming part of the cost 
of food, it adds to the store of spendable 
money. By the uncertainty of its operation, 
a consumer subsidy discourages maximum 
production. 

For some time now we have had a roll-back 
and subsidy on butter, yet during that time 
the production of butter has steadily de- 
creased. Unless steps are taken to maintain 
and even increase the amount of butter, there 
will be higher prices and decreased supply in 
spite of any subsidy that may be paid by the 
Government. 

Columnists and radio commentators from 
the industrial sections of the country accuse 
the opponents of consumer subsidies of hav- 
ing no program to keep down living costs. 
Of course, that is not true. We do have a 
program but it is too harsh for their pam- 
pered taste. 

We have suggested the following: First, a 
drastic reduction in Government expendi- 
tures. In spite of the fact that we are spend- 
ing billions for war, our nonwar expenditures 
are almost as high as they were during the 
depression. We have built great bureaus to 
take care of certain emergencies. Now, these 
emergencies are over, but the bureaus linger 
on. The famous green bay tree never flour- 
ished as does the average Government bureau. 


Last spring the House abolished the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board by the sim- 
ple expedient of refusing further appropria- 
tions. However, most of the personnel were 
simply taken on by another bureau. We re- 
fused to extend the life of the Guffey Coal 
Act, therefore releasing for war work some 
3,000 employees. But most of them will still 
be found in other departments of the execu- 
tive branch. We are getting to be a govern- 
ment of, by, and for bureaus. 

Representative government with its three 
independent branches has almost ceased to 
exist. Appointed officials now make rules and 
regulations which have the force and effect 
of laws. Every day these regulations and di- 
rectives are published in the official register, 
It is almost a day's work to read them. They 
are written in such involved language that 
when you are through reading them you are 
more confused than when you started. -These 
same bureaus prosecute citizens for violating 
their regulations, They then round out the 
day’s work by passing sentence in their own 
cases. 
no adequate appeal to the courts. 

Of course, in time of war, it is necessary to 
vest certain powers in the executive branch 
of the Government. Adequate control over 
prices, overproduction, overdistribution is 
necessary. But such control should only be 
such as has some relation to the winning of 
the war. The war should not be used as an 
excuse for putting the Government into ac- 
tivities that might be handled by the State, 
by the local communities, or by the people 
themselves. There are many of us who still 
think the people know how to do a lot of 
things without being told by the Govern- 
ment, 

In addition to drastic cuts in spending, the 
next step to hold inflation should be to en- 
courage maximum production, particularly of 
food. Much trouble has been caused by con- 
fusing and contradictory policies, What hap- 
pened in regard to cattle is a good illustra- 
tion. The Government demand for meat bid 
up the prica of cattle from the ranges of the 
West. The purchase prices of these cattle 
made it difficult for the feeder to put them 
through the feed lots for the price he was 
allowed to receive under the ceilings. As a 
result many feeders were compelled to quit. 
For example, one Iowa man who normally 
handled 3,000 head of cattle a year is now 
feeding 600. The normal and economical way 
for cattle to be marketed is through the feed 
lots. The interference with that process has 
reduced to some extent both the quantity 
and quality of meat. 

In order to reduce the confusion, we have 
long been advocating that a single food ad- 
ministrator be appointed to have complete 
authority over the production, distribution, 
and rationing of food. Such a step would, at 
least so far as the Government is concerned, 
increase maximum production. ` 

A great deal of our trouble is due to the 
failure to adopt a sensible price-control law 
in the first place. There is no way to regu- 
late prices without controlling each and 
every element that enters into final cost. I 
have always thought we made a great mis- 
take 4n not adopting the Baruch plan which 
called for a freezing of all prices, and of all 
elements entering into prices, including cost 
of raw material, salaries, and wages. The 
failure to take this step has resulted in great 
inequities in the wage structure. Many 
workers in war industries are getting un- 
usually high wages, while others, just as 
deserving and often much more skilled, are 
denied an increase. 

The over-all picture is this. The cost of 
living over the country has gone up 23 per- 
cent. Industrial wages over the country have 
gone up 63 percent. But the increases have 
been very irregular. About 45 percent of the 
people have had an increase in their income. 
Of the remaining 55 percent some are re- 
ceiving the same and others even less. The 
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23-percent increase in the cost of living is 
a real hardship to this latter group. Instead 
of a consumer subsidy for all, it has been 
suggested that we adopt a modified stamp 
plan, which would enable these low-income 
groups to buy food at lower prices, 

Another important question is that of sol- 
dier voting. In spite of accusations from 
certain quarters, practically everyone is in 
favor of extending the vote to our armed 
forces. The only question is, How can it best 
be done? The Green-Lucas bill proposes that 
it be handled entirely by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It proposes a commission which 
would, in its own way, hand out ballots on 
which the soldier could indicate his choice, 
Two serious objections have been urged to 
such a plan. First, there is grave doubt of 
its constitutionality. Under the Federal 
Constitution most of the details of the con- 
duct of elections are left to the States, In 
the second place, such a plan would not give 
the soldiers the right to vote for State or 
county candidates. 

The alternative proposal is that the matter 
of voting be handlec by the States through 
their absent voter programs. Many States 
will need to make changes in their present 
laws to meet existing conditions. The Fed- 
eral Government would cooperate as the 
agent of the States in getting the ballots to 
the members of the armed forces. This lat- 
ter plan will probably be the one adopted. 
Governor Hickenlooper is to be congratulated 
on calling an early special session of the legis- 
lature to make the necessary changes in our 
law. 

Congress will also soon have before it the 
question of the control of insurance com- 
panies. For years, the Supreme Court of the 
United States has held that insurance is not 
interstate commerce and is therefore subject 
to State rather than Federal control. The 
various States have accordingly built up in- 
surance departments for the regulation of 
companies operating within their borders. 

Some time ago Attorney General Biddle be- 
gan a criminal suit against a number of in- 
surance companies in Georgia, alleging that 
they were violating the Sherman and Clayton 
Acts. The district judge followed the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court and dismissed 
the cases. The Attorney General has ap- 
pealed, apparently with the intention of per- 
suading the Supreme Court to reverse its 
previous decisions. Such a holding would 
pave the way for Federal control of insur- 
ance, To prevent this, bills have been in- 
troduced in both the House and Senate to 
reaffirm the view of Congress that regulation 
should remain with the States. There are 
many people in Washington anxious to bring 
all insurance under the domination of the 
National Government, and the bills will be 
vigorously opposed. I trust the Congress will 
not permit the building up of another gigan- 
tic bureau to regulate insurance, now being 
well handled by the States. 

Early in the year the House will consider 
the regular appropriation bills, making avail- 
able funds to run the Government for the 
coming fiscal year. Drastic cuts should, and 
I believe will, be made. 

Expenditures under the lend-lease pro- 
gram should be particularly scrutinized. 
Every dollar necessary for our fighting forces, 
or to bring the war to a speedy conclusion, 
will be promptly appropriated. However, it 
has now become evident that we are em- 
barking on a world-wide spending spree not 
of military value. We are in danger of be- 
coming an international Santa Claus. We 
have made large loans to South American 
countries, We are spending for the war far 
more than any other nation. For example, 
during the last fiscal year our war expendi- 
tures were $75,000,000,000 as against $23,000,- 
000,000 for our principal ally, the British 
Empire. We are depleting our national re- 
sources such as oil and iron at an alarming 
rate. 
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We must do our full duty in destroying 
our common enemies even though the cost 
be high. But let us put an end to the pop- 
ular notion that we, single handed, intend 
to solve all the problems of the entire world, 
or to operate a global W. P. A. for the benefit 
of all. When the firing ceases, we will find 
plenty of troubles, right in our own coun- 
try. In the long run we will learn that more 
real friends are made by treating all peoples 
justly than by loaning them money. 

For years our Constitution has been a 
model for all nations desiring representative 
government. Our equality of opportunity has 
released the energies and the genius of mil- 
lions of people. We have been an inspira- 
tion for all desiring to be free. Now we are 
fighting to maintain that form of govern- 
ment and that way of life. We are certain 
to win that struggle. But the day is rapidly 
approaching when we must fight another 
war for that same purpose. Great forces 
are moving in this country which threaten 
the very existence of the Republic. There 
are those who would destroy constitutional 
safeguards for some immediate advantage to 
themselves. They forget that the same gov- 
ernment which can take away from others 
to give to them may some day take away 
from them to give to someone else. 

America was once hailed as the last, and 
best, hope of mankind on this earth. I am 
convinced that it still is. While our soldiers 
are fighting all over the world for freedom, let 
us not permit it to be stolen from us at home. 

Although we disagree on many things, there 
is one subject on which there is complete ac- 
cord. The war must be won. Our enemies 
must be decisively defeated. Thanks to our 
Army and Navy and Air Force, we are now on 
the road to victory. But the war is far from 
ended. There will still be days and months 
of anxiety. This is not the time to let down. 
It is not the time to strike. It is not the time 
to begin maneuvering, for post-war profit or 
advantage. The hardest job of the war is 
now facing our soldiers—the invasion of 
Europe. But General Eisenhower has prom- 
ised us victory this year, if we give our armed 
forces the support to which they are entitled. 
The Congress—and the people—have the ut- 
most confidence in the men who are directing 
our campaigns. By working together we will 
make 1944 a year of great victory. 

I thank you and I wish for all of you a 
happy new year. 
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HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr, COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch of Sunday, Jan- 
uary 16, I find an outstanding editorial 
based upon the recent message of the 
President where he advocated a modern 
Bill of Rights. Under the permission 
granted me, I include this editorial as 
part of my remarks: 

A MODERN BILL OF RIGHTS 

The bill of economic rights, presented by 
the President in his message to. Congress, 
has been handled meagerly by most of the 
Press, if at all. Mr. Roosevelt's recommenda- 
tion of a national service law perhaps merited 
more immediate attention. But the new bill 
of rights, eight principles upon which se- 
curity and happiness might be built, -gives 
the war new purpose for the average man, 


This outline of economic democracy has 
received confused and conflicting interpreta- 
tions according to the politics, prejudices, or 
principles of the interpreter. Some ask if it 
is not a blatant bid for popular support in 
44. Others read into it domestic application 
of what they are pleased to call Mr. WALLACE’S 
Hottentot-coddling program or “a world-wide 
WPA.” Still others consider it a plan for 
further centralization, an intent to guar- 
antee these benefits through Government 
patronage and at the expense of private 
enterprise. 

It should be emphasized first that these 
are rights to which the President believes 
men are entitled, rights which they should 
be guaranteed by soclety and not by the 
State except as an instrument of society. 
He does not go half so far-as the Conservative 
Party of Britain, which recently presented to 
Churchill plans for extensive social insurance 
at home and the solution of unemployment 
problems abroad, Nor does he even take 
startling strides beyond the social legisla- 
tion of the past 10 years. What he is pro- 
pounding, as a matter of fact, expresses many 


of the convictions of the president of the 


United States Chamber of Commerce and 
other enlightened leaders of American busi- 
ness and industry. 

Further mists are lifted when the new bill 
of economic rights is reexamined in the pene- 
trating light of the President's last press con- 
ference in December. At that time he re- 
viewed the ministerings of Dr. New Deal and 
concluded with the need for a new program, 
one definitely not based on our diseased na- 
tional condition in 1932 but fitted to the 
needs of a newer age in a newer world. 

This age must cope with the conversion of 
fabulously expanded industry to peacetime 
prosperity. It must keep employables em- 
ployed—which is impossible without the 
hearty cooperation of private enterprise and 
the investment of private capital. It must 
offer not only more employment but more 
security, better health, more recreation, more 
homes. It must recognize that economic 
isolationism is a thing of the dead and dere- 
lict past. 

What does the President believe constitutes 
economic security, which should be the right 
of man in a highly industrialized society, 
just as political freedom should have been 
his right in feudal or autocratic or agrarian 
society? 

“The right to a useful and remunerative 
job,” or the right to work, is already letter 
of the law, so far as members of the armed 
forces are concerned. The job guaranty in 
the Selective Service Act will return soldiers, 
sailors, marines to their lathes and looms, 
their tools and typewriters. St. Louis is one 
of hundreds of cities now considering public 
works that will extend that right to civilian 
employables during the period of industrial 
demobilization. Congress now prepares to 
consider a road-building program that will 
serve the same purpose, and the State govern- 
ments are blueprinting similar projects, 

The economic concept that full post-war 
employment will enrich our domestic market, 
open foreign markets, and keep our standard 
of living from tobogganing to the valley of 
1933 is held by all but the most fusty in- 
dustrialists. Economic right No. 1 simply 
urges that a man’s abilities be utilized by 
his country for the good of all—banker and 
baker, cobbler and capitalist—and reminds 
that our industrial economy is great enough 
to fulfill just such a mission. 

“The right to earn enough to provide ade- 
quate food, clothing, and recreation” has 
been on the logical way to realization since 
the Wagner Act, the wage-hour law, and 
other measures were passed to make effec- 
tive the principle of collective bargaining 
and to eliminate substandard wages. Simi- 
larly, the right of farmers to a just return 
for their products has been guaranteed by a 
series of enactments, 
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The right of businessmen to be free from 
domination by monopolies and from unfair 
competition is the principle of the antitrust 
laws. The right of investors to be protected 
against fraud and chicanery is guarded by 
laws regulating stock markets and the issu- 
ance of securities. The right to adequate 
protection from economic fears in old age, 
illness, accident, and unemployment is the 
principle of the Social Security Act. 

What of the right of every family to a 
decent home? Problems of slum clearance 
and respectable housing are not alone the 
considerations of U. S. H. A. They are being 
studied by every progressive community in 
the country. What of the right to a good 
education? The shocking percentage of 
illiterates revealed by the draft makes it 
imperative that we address ourselves to a 
situation that borders on national scandal. 

What of the “right to adequate medical 
care and an opportunity to achieve and enjoy 
good health"? - This is but one provision of 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill, a logical ex- 
tension of the Social Security Act, which 
would set up a system of Federal insurance 
covering medical and hospital care, as well as 
extending old-age pensions to 15,000,000 peo- 
ple not now covered, and a system of Federal 
grants-in-aid for State assistance to the 
needy not otherwise covered by social insur- 
ance. It is a far less ambitious program than 
the British Beveridge plan or the Conserva- 
tive Party’s substitute proposal. 

There have been and will be charges that 
the new bill of economic rights is a pipe 
dream of Utopia—a fantastic ideal state im- 
possible of realization, Yet soberly, before 
passing judgment on it, let us look back to 
the bitter post-crash years. They present, in 
reflection, a half-remembered bad dream of 
bonus marches, angry farmers spilling. milk 
on its way to market, Okies and Arkies chug- 
ging wearily across the land with their jalopy 
loads of shabby possessions. Recall the 
transient camps, the undernourished urchins 
selling pins and shoelaces from door to hostile 
door, the “Hoover hotels” and bums’ jungles, 
bread lines, soup kitchens, and Apple Annies. 

Fill in the drab spectacle with bank fail- 
ures, suicides, jobless, restless youths hanging 
around the corner drug store, “Spare a dime?” 
boys, families of homemade gypsies looking 
for crops to harvest, hopeless of ever settling 
anywhere. Remember that the land of op- 
portunity became the land of despair and 
disillusionment, and reread the President's 
warning words: “People who are hungry and 
out of a job are the stuff of which dictator- 
ships are made.” 

To realize the ends of the bill of economic 


rights naturally presupposes the greatest 


harmony between government and private 
enterprise. If such harmony exists, and 
surely it must, Mr. Roosevelt’s goals can be 


‘substantially attained by the brains and en- 


ergy—yes, 
people. 

They are something to dream of and work 
for—those eight human principles. It might 
not be too much to say that upon the quest 
for their realization depends the survival of 
democracy as we know and love it, as we 
hope to retain it, live by it and progress 
under it, 


the genius—of the American 


Uncle Sam Remembers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 
OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me to extend my remarks 
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in the Appendix of the Recorp and in- 
clude therein an informative article per- 
taining to the painting of Lafayette at 
the Speaker's left, I am hereby including 
a sketch prepared by Mrs, Murdock for 
the benefit chiefly of junior and senior 
high-school] students. However, so full 
of information is this article that I feel 
it worth while to place it before older cit- 
izens as well as the young. During the 
7 years I have sat in this Chamber fac- 
ing the Speaker’s desk and studying the 
portrait of the illustrious Washington 
on the Speaker’s right and the illustrious 
Lafayette on the Speaker’s left, I have 
never fully informed myself concerning 
the paintings of these two great men we 
wish to remember and honor. 

It is not enough that the mere names 
of Washington and Lafayette should be 
preserved in our memory. Patriotic and 
purposeful remembering requires that we 
know more than those names. I feel 
that the presence of these paintings to- 
gether with facts concerning them is a 
part of our historic heritage which be- 
longs to every citizen of our country. 
Naturally, the picture of George Wash- 
ington has been widely reproduced, espe- 
cially the Stuart portrait, in textbooks 
and in other forms and may be found 
in every school, every patriotic assem- 
bly hall, and in most homes—or at least 
should be found presented for view and 
a perpetual remembrance. Portraits of 
Lafayette are not so common as they 
should be in order to remind us suffi- 
ciently of the noble Frenchman who sac- 
rificed so much for America’s freedom. 

Mrs. Murdock; as a student of history, 
finds a great storehouse of material for 
patriotic and inspiring research here in 
the Nation's Capital. The article I am 
including herewith is one of a series un- 
der the title, “Uncle Sam Remembers,” 
which she has prepared for Arizona 
schools. I have encouraged her study 
particularly today for I feel that in these 
awful times when the fate of our coun- 
try hangs in the balance and American 
institutions are struggling for survival, 
the most effective kind of inspirational 
influence is needed by every citizen, 
young and old. 

It is a significant fact that the estab- 
lishment of Mount Vernon as a memorial 
to the Father of our Country appropri- 
ately included a room for Lafayette, and 
later when the Arlington House was 
made a memorial to Robert E. Lee it 
also included a room dedicated to La- 
fayette. Both of these are in nearby 
Virginia but not convenient enough to 
recall Lafayette daily to our memory. 
However, the painting by the noted 
Dutch artist is immediately before our 
eyes throughout every session and if we 
read the history of the American Con- 
gress we will find that our forebears 
in this great national legislative body 
delighted to honor Lafayette in person 
as well as to preserve his likeness for us 
and later generations. 

The article follows: 


MARQUIS DE LAFAYETTE 


Uncle Sam has restored Lee Mansion as a 
memorial to Robert E. Lee, but one room is 
reserved as a memorial to Lafayette. The 
Mount Vernon Ladies Association of the 
Union has restored Mount Vernon as a me- 
morial to George Washington, but one room 


is reserved as a memorial to Lafayette. It 
should be so. 

Why do the American people cherish the 
name of Lafayette above that of any other 
foreign citizen, and why did the Congress 
of the United States observe the one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the death of General 
Lafayette as a memorial day on May 29, 1934? 
All because as a nation we are indebted to 
Lafayette for personal service and sacrifice 
during Washington's struggle to uphold the 
independence of the Colonies, and for the 
financial and military aid of the French 
Government during the Revolution. 

At the age of 19 this young army captain, 
Lafayette, left the French nobility and his 
inherited ease to offer himself and his wealth 
to America in her fight for liberty. When he 
visited the American Commissioners in Paris 
at that time (1776) and learned that the 
Americans in France could not afford to fit 
a ship for.the patriotic Frenchmen and that 
Dr. Franklin advised him to abandon his 
plan until there were better chances of suc- 
cess, it is reported that Lafayette said: 

“Hitherto I have only cherished your cause; 
now I am going to serve it. The lower it is 
in the opinion of the people, the greater effect 
my departure will have, and since you cannot 
get a vessel I shall purchase and fit out one, 
to carry your despatches to Congress and me 
to America.” 

Upon arrival in America he sent a letter to 
the Continental Congress containing these 
words: 

“I had no sooner learned about America 
than I became fondly attached to her cause. 
As soon as I realized she was fighting for her 
freedom, I burned with the desire to shed my 
blood for her.” 

The Continental Congress passed the fol- 
lowing resolution on July 31, 1777: 

“Whereas the Marquis de Lafayette, out 
of his great zeal to the cause of liberty, in 
which the United States are engaged, has left 
his family and connections, and at his own 
expense come over to offer his services to the 
United States without pension or particular 
allowance, and is anxious to risk his life in 
our cause: Resolved, That his service be ac- 
cepted, and that in consideration of his zeal, 
illustrious family, and connections he have 
the rank and commission of major general in 
the Army of the United States.” 

The loyalty of this young Frenchman to 
General Washington won him the great gen- 
eral's undying friendship. At one time La- 
fayette wrote to Washington, “I am now fixed 
in your fate and I shall follow it and sustain 
it as well by my sword as by all means in my 
power.” He was wounded at Brandywine, 
but, with a devotion of the whole ragged 
Continental Army, Lafayette was at Wash- 
ington's side when Cornwallis surrendered. 

Read a portion of a letter Washington wrote 
to Lafayette after they had parted for the 
last time. 

“In the moment of our separation, upon 
the road as I traveled, and every hour since, 
I felt that love, respect, and attachment for 
you, with which length of years close connec- 
tion, and your merits have inspired me, I 
often asked myself as our carriages distanced 
whether that was the last sight I ever should 
have of you, and, though I wished to say ‘No,’ 
my fears answered Tes.“ 

Lafayette made a farewell visit to America, 
arriving in July 1824 and remaining until 
September 1825. Washington's old war tent 
that he had used during the Revolution was 
set up in the unfinished rotunda of the old 
Capitol Building and there Lafayette was 
greeted by the Members of Congress and other 
public officials. 

When he later visited the House of Repre- 
sentatives he responded to the welcome of 
the Congressmen in these words: 

“My obligations to the United States, sir, 
far exceed any merit I might claim. They 
date from the time when I have had the 
happiness to be adopted as a young soldier— 
a favored son of America, They have been 
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continued to me during almost half a century 
of constant affection and confidence, and now, 
sir, thanks to your most gratifying invitation, 
I find myself greeted by a series of welcome, 
1 hour of which would more than compensate 
for the public exertions and sufferings of a 
whole life.” 

On December 23, 1824, Speaker Henry Clay 
read the following letter to the House of 
Representatives written from Paris by the 
Dutch artist, Ary Scheffer: 

“Sir, I sent by the ship Cadmus * * ® 
a full-length portrait of General Lafayette, 
painted by me, which I pray you to do me 
the honor to accept for the Hall of the House 
of Representatives, over which you preside, 

“As the friend and admirer of General La- 
fayette and of American liberty, I feel happy 
to have it in my power to express in this way 
my grateful feeling for the national honors 
which the free people of the United States are 
at this moment bestowing on the friend and 
companion tn arms of your illustrious Wash- 
ington—on the man who has been so glori- 
ously received by you as the Nation’s guest.” 

This friend of Washington, this friend of 
the United States, this friend of freedom, 
visited every State in the Union during the 
last stay in America—and everywhere the 
people remembered. Huge crowds cheered 
the grand old patriot at every stop. At one 
such reception an old veteran in Continental 
uniform approached Lafayette and pre- 
sented the distinguished visitor one-half of 
a blanket that he said Lafayette had torn 
from his own blanket to share with him at 
Valley Forge—the old soldier had cherished 
that bit of blanket for 50 years. 

At no place, however, was Lafayette re- 
ceived with such memory and affection as at 
Arlington House by George Washington 
Parke Custis, Washington’s adopted son, 
Lafayette recalled that the first time he 
had seen Mr. Custis was on the veranda at 
Mount Vernon during the Revolutionary 
War. The little boy had a feather in his hat 
and was holding the great Washington by 
one finger. Said Lafayette to Custis when 
reminiscing about Washington: 

“At Monmouth I commanded a division, 
and it may be supposed I was pretty well 
occupied; still, I took time amid the roar 
and confusion of conflict to admire our be- 
loved chief, who, mounted on a splendid 
charger, rode along the ranks amid the 
shouts of the soldiers, cheering them by his 
voice and example, and restoring to our 
standard the fortunes of the fight. I thought 
then as now that never had I beheld so 
superb a man.” 

During this last visit to America Lafayette 
went by steamboat and barge out to Mount 
Vernon for the last visit to the tomb of 
Washington. Mr. Custis at this time pre- 
sented the aged general a ring containing 
a lock of Washington’s hair, which the 
adopted son had cherished through the years. 
Among other tributes on this day, Mr. Custis 
said, “The child of Mount Vernon presents 
you with this token containing the hair of 
him, whom, while living you loved, and to 
whose honored grave you now pay the manly 
and affecting tribute of a patriot’s and a 
soldier’s tear.” 

General Lafayette pressed the ring to his 
heart and replied, “The feelings which at this 
moment oppress my heart do not leave the 
power of utterance. I can only thank you, 
my dear Custis, for your precious gift and 
pay a silent homage to the tomb of the 
greatest and best of men, my paternal 
friend.” 

President John Quincy Adams bade fare- 
well to Lafayette at Washington City on 
September 7, 1825, with these words: 

“We shall look upon you always as belong- 
ing to us, during the whole of your life, and 
as belonging to our children after us. You 
are ours by that more than patriotic self- 
devotion with which you flew to the aid of 
our fathers at the crisis of our fate; ours 
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by that unshaken gratitude for your services 
which is a precious portion of our inher- 
itance; ours by that tie of love stronger than 
death, which has linked your name, for the 
endless ages of time, with the name of Wash- 
ington.” 


Farmer’s Income Is at Peak but He Still 
Has Complaints 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 17, 1944 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Roland 
M. Jones, which appeared in the New 
York Times of January 16, 1944: 
FARMER’s INCOME Is aT PEAK But HE STILL Has 

COMPLAINTS— HE GRUMBLES OvER RATION- 

ING AND CEILINGS, AND He WOoRRIES ABOUT 

MARKETING 


(By Roland M. Jones) 


OMAHA, NEsR., January 15.—War has stimu- 
lated the Corn Belt farmer to the greatest 
production he has ever attained, has returned 
him his greatest income and has given him 
his biggest grouch. 

A sample of the production record is fur- 
nished by Iowa which set new marks last 
year with 640,000,000 bushels of corn, 21,- 
000,000 head of hogs, 7,000,000,000 pounds 
of milk, and 326,000,000 dozens of eggs. For 
this and other crops and livestock marketed, 
its farmers received $1,750,000,000, double the 
income of 1941 and a third greater than that 
of 1942. 

This works out to an average per farm of 
$8,300. Although operating costs have to be 
deducted from this gross it still figures out 
to a pretty snug reward for a production job 
well done, under a good many adverse cir- 
cumstances. 

RED TAPE HIS TROUBLE 

The wonder naturally arises as to what 
kick the farmer has, when he is apparently 
doing so well. Ten years ago his complaint 
was uttered with the voice of despair, today 
it is the rumbling of anger. It is anger over 
having to get official permission to do so 
many things, anger over the feeling that, 
well as he may have been doing, something 
rightfully his is being withheld: from him. 

If he wants a piece of machinery he must 
go before a rationing board and get a priority. 
If he wants to keep a son at home to help 
with the work, he must go before a draft 
board and get a deferment. If he wants to 
hire a worker for the harvest, the chances are 
he won't get one except by application to a 
Government employment agency, and maybe 
not then. If he wants the full value for his 
milk he must take his milk or cream check to 
another official and ask for his subsidy. 


CEILINGS DISLIKED 

The biggest current dissatisfaction is over 
subsidies and ceilings. The two are indis- 
solubly linked. While subsidies get major 
vocal attention it is with the thought of cell- 
ings in mind, for subsidies give an excuse for 
ceilings, and ceilings prevent collection from 
the consumer of what the farmer thinks he is 
able and willing and ought to pay for his food. 

Having reached the peak of hog production 
the farmer now feels aggrieved because he 
cannot market the bulk of them all at once. 
The limit of packing-house capacity to proc- 


ess the supply has been reached and no im- 
mediate opening of the bottleneck is in sight. 
Some predict the middle of March before hogs 
can again move freely to market without the 
danger of and expense of carry-overs. 

Actually the farmer suffers little, if any, 
hurt from having to hold his hogs a few 
weeks. They simply continue to put on more 
weight, which means they will bring still 
more money. The fear is that they may grow 
to more than the 300-pound limit on which 
support prices apply. 


Taxpaying by Guessing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOSEPH MRUK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. MRUK. Mr. Speaker, with refer- 
ence to my bill, H. R. 3817, discussed by 
me in the Recorp of January 10, I wish 
to present to the Congress some typical 
comments of taxpayers who favor the 
pay-as-you-go revision which this meas- 
ure proposes for all taxpayers whose in- 
dividual Federal income tax is not col- 
lectible by withholding at the source. 

Mr. Raymond C. Stangle, 28 University 
Court, Eggertsville, N. Y., says this: 


Here is a real chance to do something fine 
for the small businessman and merit his ap- 
preciation in the year 1944. 

As you know, all businessmen must esti- 
mate their tax for the year 1944 by March 
15, 1944, and pay one-quarter of such esti- 
mate at that time. Why could not such 
estimate be put on a practical basis of the 
first 3 months of 1944's business and such 
payment be on the actual figures as shown by 
a businessman's books for the first 3 months 
of 1944, and payment made in April 1944 
for the first 3 months, just like he pays his 
social security on his employees. (He would 
not then be trying to pay on the full year's 
business. He cannot foresee what’s ahead in 
the estimated period. That’s just as bad as 
trying to pay on last year’s income when you 
are out of a job.) Then, likewise, the next 
8 months’ business could be paid on—and s0 
during the entire year he would be on a pay- 
as-you-go system, on actual figures and not 
guessing. 

I am in the accounting and income-tax 
business, and get around a great deal among 
the smaller business people such as grocers, 
jewelers, druggists, restaurant owners, etc. 
These people do not all have bookkeepers on 
a full-time basis, and some are altogether 
without bookkeepers. Imagine the confusion 
and hair-tearing there will be next March 15 
unless some relief is offered in the way of 
a practical plan for figuring. Surely our tax 
experts can work this out for small business. 

Pay-as-you-go applying only to Individual 
income taxpayers, corporations are exempt 
from the requirement of estimating tax and 
continue to pay their taxes on actual figures, 
once a year as before. Why should not small 
businessmen also pay on actual figures? 


Mr. George J. Keller, manager, George 
Keller Machinery Co., 1807 Elmwood 
Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y., has written me: 


In our business, which is the distribution 
of machine-tool equipment, it is just utterly 
impossible to estimate what our income 
would be for the year 1944, or any other year, 
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as early as March 15. Our business depends 
entirely upon demand, and it surely would 
take a prophet with supernatural powers to 
forecast, with any degree of accuracy, the 
amount of business that might be handled in 
any one year. 

Want you to know that I appreciate your 
stand in this matter, and that you have my 
wholehearted support. 


From Mr. E. H. Breckon, 115 Wood- 
ward Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y., I have re- 
ceived this comment: 


Of all the rules and regulations that 1 have 
ever encountered, the present law concern- 
ing the current payment of the individual 
income tax not withheld at the source is the 
most asinine, unworkable, and unbusiness- 
like proposition. 

We are asked to pay a tax that is not due 
or earned or realized on. 

In business one does not pay interest until 
it is earned, on notes and mortgages. 

This law compels one to guess at something. 
Think of the retail business of the country 
trying to guess in March what business it 
will do during the holiday shopping season 
in December. 

I am a retired person, living upon my in- 
vestments, mostly stocks and bonds. Last 
year in December my dividends were large, 
but this year I am certain that they are going 
to be less. If I do not put my guess at what 
my dividends prove to be I am liable to a 
fine—and if I overestimate I can wait for a 
refund, and when do I receive it? 

Even soldiers who have been disabled in 
the service of their country are subjected to 
long delays in payment of money due them, 
just because of red tape. What else can the 
taxpayers expect? 

For 35 years I was in retail business, and I 
know what it means to estimate income. 
We usually expect business to be good, but 
we oftentimes are mistaken. 

Give us 15 days after each quarter to re- 
port; make it workable and not guesswork, 


There we have the views of three rep- 
resentative persons, a retired business- 
man whose income is from his invest- 
ments, the manager of a machine-tool 
equipment company, and a member of 
the accounting profession. 

I hope that the Congress will give 
serious ‘consideration to these points of 
view and to H. R. 3817. 

There has come to my attention a 
quote from a Washington newspaper 
column: 

Internal revenue officials will scrutinize 
carefully the December 15 income-tax re- 
turns of farmers—who were exempt from the 
September 15 return. Reason: Farm ac- 
counting is generally a casual business, and 


many farmers make only a wild guess of their 
income. 


AS my source of this quote declares, 
“several million farmers will not enthuse 
over” that attitude on the part of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

The fact is that upon millions of other 
taxpayers whose individual income tax 
cannot be collected by withholding at the 
source, for the reason that they are not 
wage earners, but, instead, small business 
and professional people, and others, 
there has been imposed a requirement 
that they guess—and many of them, hav- 
ing absolutely no basis for estimating, in 
advance of earning, what they may earn, 
subject to many conditions, between the 
15th day of March and the 31st day of 
December, admit, and are complaining, 
that they will be guessing wildly, 
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For the correction of what is obviously 
& grave mistake in the pay-as-you-go 
plan as written last year into the in- 
ternal revenue law, I have introdueed 
H. R. 3817; and I trust that this measure 
will be studied and acted upon by this 
Congress. 


Conscription of Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I wish to include a 
resolution from International Brother- 
hood, Electrical Workers, Local Union 
B-53, of Kansas City, Kans., and a copy 
of my letter to them. The resolution 
and letter follow: 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD, 
CAL WORKERS, 
Kansas City, Kans., January 11, 1944. 

Honoraste Sm: At regular meeting of Lo- 
cal Union No, B-53 of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted which we urge 
you to consider in voting for total conscrip- 
tion: 

“Resolved— 

“Whereas for some Americans. to gain 
wealth and economic advantage in war prices, 
war profits, and war wages, through the spill- 
ing of the blood of other Americans, is not 
in keeping with our traditions of liberty and 
justice for all; and 

“Whereas there are powerful enemies of 
labor who are using the national emergency 
as a guise, under cover of which they would 
strike at the very heart of organized labor; 
and 

“Whereas the internal strife which would 
inevitably result, would we strike back at 
these same forces in the conventional man- 
ner, could only hinder the victory program 
and help our enemies, and realizing that to 
let those same forces continue this subter- 
fuge, could only lead to disruption of our pro- 
ductive processes and to ultimate chaos, and 
thereby help to establish the very conditions 
at home which we are seeking to destroy 
abroad. 

“Therefore, in our earnest desire to be free 
of all internal conflict, to establish unity, and 
to coordinate all our productive capacities to 
the fullest extent, this organization urges 
total conscription of all men, machines, ma- 
terials, and money, with national service from 
all and profits to none.” 

Fraternally, 
Tos. L. VAUGHAN, 
Recording Secretary Local Union B-53. 


HoUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 15, 1944. 

Mr. THOMAS L. VAUGHAN, 

Recording Secretary, Local Union B-53, 
International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, 

Kansas City, Kans. 

Dran Mr. VAUGHAN: This wil! acknowledge 
receipt of the resolution of your local rela- 
tive to total conscription. 

For over 20 years, along with many other 
members of the American Legion, I tried to 
sell the program of universal service. We Te- 
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ceived little, if any, thanks; we met with 
great resistance, especially from subversive 
groups which sought to weaken our national 
defense. 

Note how closely the language of your resos 
lution follows that of the American Legion 
and the fact that it limits such conscription 
to time of war. 

“Bring into service of the country, in time 
of war, capital, industry, resources, services, 
and manpower, with special privileges or 
profits for none and equal service for all.” 

The American Legion believed when the 
time came for young men to be conscripted 
and to leave all behind, that that was the 
time for action—action which would have 
stabilized wages on a peacetime basis, costs 
on a peacetime basis, profits as they might be, 
not above, and in most cases below those of 
peacetime. 

To accomplish this, the American Legion 
and other veterans’ organizations, have had 
before Congress since 1921 bills ready for im- 
mediate enactment, the most comprehensive 
being in 1936 and subsequent years. Some of 
our suggestions have been adopted piecemeal. 

During all these years we pleaded for sup- 
port for our program with little encourage- 
ment, so it is particularly heartening to read 
such a resolution as you sent, even at this 
late date—a resolution which although it 
does not specifically so state, we assume 
must be meant to apply in time of war 
only, 

In all probability had we been successful 
in our efforts there would not have been the 
spiraling costs, the war debt would have 
been less than half, the transition from war 
to peace would have required fewer adjust- 
ments and less economic dislocation; and 
possibly there might have been no neces- 
sity for consideration of adjusted compensa- 
tion for those in our armed forces, 

Whether there would have been fewer 
labor disturbances is problematical, but I 
am inclined to think there would have been 
few, if any, for most, if not all, of the causes 
would have been absent. It is pleasing to 
know that our labor leaders abhor, and have 
kept a firm resolve against, work stoppages 
for any reason in time of war. All of us 
were encouraged by the sentiment expressed 
recently by a union official in connection 
with the Cramp shipbuilding strike when he 
said, according to the press, “any member 
failing to return will be aiding the enemies 
of our union and our country” and, “this 
union will not sanction or condone any ac- 
tion which would delay construction of 
these ships in the slightest degree.” 

Further encouragement is found in the 
comment of another union official in Akron, 
to the effect that “any grievance that could 
be settled after a plant closed could be 
settled before production was halted.” 

The views of these men, I am sure, from 
the tone of your resolution, must be much 
the same as yours. 

However, as yet, no method has been de- 
vised to unscramble an egg. Hence, it may 
be much too late to inaugurate such a com- 
prehensive program. 

It is doubtful that labor conscription is 
now necessary in view of statements from 
high places. Mr. McNutt has stated that a 
national service act would not solve man- 
power problems, Secretary of Labor Perkins 
reports that wartime employment has reached 
its peak and coming months may bring an 
increasing decline in employment. 

I am still keenly interested in this pro- 
gram, so if your organization has any specific 
plan or suggestions as to how this can now be 
done I shall appreciate receiving them, for I 
still believe, as you do, in the justice and 
right of equal (national) Service for all and 
special profits for none. 

If matters come before the House relating 
to this question as the result of 
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which are scheduled to begin this week I 
shall hold in mind your resolution, 

Our first job is to win the war, regardless 
of cost to ourselves, and I sincerely trust that 
continued undiminished efforts of all of us, 
workers and fighters, will bring us an early 
victory, assured us by General Eisenhower, 
if we each do our part. 

Sincerely, 
ERRETT P. Scrivner. 


Misconceptions About Lea Civil Aero- 
nautics Bill—H. R. 3420—Created by 
Proponents of Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. B. CARROLL REE CE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, at page A22, Con- 
gressman BULWINKLE inserted under ex- 
tension of remarks some comments 
about the Lea Civil Aeronautics bill, H. 
R. 340. There are 32 points mentioned 
in these remarks which attempt to clear 
up some of the objections which have 
been advanced in the minority report on 
this legislation. The opponents of the 
Lea bill are supporting the Reece bill, 
H. R, 3491, which bill adopted 21 of the 
26 principles set forth in the majority 
report on the Lea bill. 

The Bulwinkle memorandum, in my 
opinion, instead of clarifying an already 
confused situation, adds further con- 
fusion in an obvious attempt to draw a 
red herring across the trail of the real 
issues. I am, therefore, submitting 
these comments on the Lea bill and the 
Bulwinkle memorandum but am limiting 
them to those five major principles to 
which the minority objects and which 
we desire to reemphasize. 

As a matter of convenience, I am list- 
ing below the five major objections of 
the minority of the House committee to 
the Lea bill so that the major issues may 
be kept fully in mind in subsequent dis- 
cussions: 

1. It destroys States’ rights. 

2. It creates confusion by reorganizing 
during the present emergency the aviation 
regulatory system, thereby retarding the war 
effort. 

8. It tends to promote a monopoly for 
existing air lines. 

4. It authorizes almost unlimited subsidies 
that may greatly increase our tax burden. 

5. It authorizes the training at public ex- 
pense of new aviation employees to compete 
for jobs with the millions of veterans after 
the war. 


These principles are set forth and 
briefly explained in the minority report, 
House Document No. 784, dated October 
20, 1943, pages 41 to 49. They are dis- 
cussed more in detail by Congressman 
WOLVERTON of New Jersey in his remarks 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, pages A5524-5527. 

I will attempt to cover the more im- 
portant statements in Mr. BULWINKLE’s ~“ 
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memorandum, following so far as pos- 
sible his order of treatment, but under 
the general headings of the five major 
principles above referred to. 

I. MONOPOLY 


Mr. BULWINELE states: 
A. The Lea bill does not foster monopoly. 


The Bulwinkle remarks state that the 
Lea bili does not change the present 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. If that 
were true, why pass the Lea bill in this 
respect? 

Under that act, 19 air carriers have 
secured control of the air-transportation 
industry, and of these 19 lines, 4 lines 
control approximately 81 percent of the 
traffic. Naturally these air lines do not 
desire that the Lea bill should change the 
situation but rather should strengthen it 
in their own private interests. 

I dealt with this subject in some detail 
in my extension of remarks printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, starting at page A4792, under the 
heading of “Who changed Monro on 
monopoly?” I still stand on these re- 
marks. I do not desire to repeat in detail 
these remarks as they are already a 
matter of record, but I do desire to refer 
to certain features to emphasize again 
the obvious attempt of the Big Four to 
preserve their monopoly. 

My statement that four major lines 
control 81 percent of the traffic was sup- 
plied by a speech by Mr. C. Bedell Monro, 
president, Pennsylvania-Central Air 
Lines Corporation, delivered on Septem- 
ber 30, 1943. Mr. Monro explained in 
great detail the monopoly of the “big 
four,” namely, the American, the United, 
the Eastern, and the Transcontinental 
and Western Air. Anyone who reads 
that speech is convinced of the monop- 
oly of the Big Four. However, within 
1 month after delivery of that speech Mr. 
Monro back-tracked, as fully explained 
in my remarks of November 12, 1943. 
What caused Mr. Monro to turn a flip- 
flop in 4 weeks? Somebody “cracked the 
whip.” Mr. Monro’s line, and other 
of the smaller lines, are dependent for 
much of their traffic upon the four major 
air lines by way of connections. If they 
desire to extend their lines into territory 
served by the four major air lines, they 
would be met by serious opposition. It 
is reasonable to suppose that Mr. Monro 
was told, “If you do not play ball with 
us, we will not play ball with you. We 
are in the saddle.” 

A few excerpts from Mr. Monro’s 
speech of September 30, 1943, are en- 
lightening on the question of monopoly, 
as follows: 


Thus there appears to be a most serious 
economic unbalance, a virtual monopoly on 
the part of the four largest air lines of the 
most lucrative routes in the country—a sit- 
uation with potentialities as explosive to the 
sound economic growth of aviation as a load 
of block-buster bombs—a situation which, if 
left uncorrected, can reduce to a minimum 
our ability to offer gainful employment to 
our returning servicemen in an industry 
which should lead all others in expansion and 
resultant job opportunities, 

* * * . . 


As air travel became accepted more widely 
by the American public, it was only natural 
that the gulf between those carriers estab- 


lished in “fat” territory and those estab- 
lished in “lean” territory widened enormously. 
And those companies in the latter category, 
with vision for the future, together with the 
necessary drive and energy, could expand only 
to such points and in such areas where the 
smaller degree of traffic potential was a grave 
handicap. With few exceptions, any incur- 
sions into more fertile fields, embodying 
as it did direct competition, were originally 
prohibited by law and later prevented by 
policy of the Government agency—the Civil 
Aeronautics Board—which since 1938 has had 
jurisdiction over our industry. 
* A * * . * 

No, as stated before, there can be no quar- 
rel with what has happened in the past, nor 
blame for any company group, or agency. Is- 
sue should be taken, however, with the pres- 
ent complete disregard on the part of the 
larger carriers of self-evident facts when, 
with control of at least 81 percent of the 
business of the country, those carriers have 
laid plans and are seeking additional operat- 
ing certificates for direct competition with 
the smaller carriers for a substantial pro- 
portion of the remaining 19 percent. And 
certainly for the immediate and future public 
interest, issue should be taken with any 
policy which will either perpetuate or in- 
tensify a virtual monopoly, even though such 
monopoly were created originally by force 
of circumstances. 


These statements deal largely with so- 
called trunk-line air transportation. 
With respect to local lines, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board conducted an investi- 
gation in relation to local feeder and 
pick-up lines in October and November 
1933. These hearings were quite exten- 
sive and many persons appeared in sup- 
port of the institution of such local feeder 
and pick-up lines, independently of the 
so-called trunk lines, and advanced co- 
gent reason therefor. These persons in- 
cluded not only individuals but repre- 
sentatives of existing transportation 
companies, of State authorities, of local 
communities, and the like. The position 
of the trunk-line carriers is best exempli- 
fied by the testimony of Mr. Hugh Knowl- 
ton, director of research and post-war 
planning of Eastern Air Lines, on Oc- 
tober 22, 1943: 

The existing air carriers are already on the 
scene geographically, and for this reason 
alone would appear to be best qualified to 
give service to such of the smaller communi- 
ties in the United States as may desire and 
as may be able to justify on economical 
grounds. 


Mr. Knowlton presented considerable 
testimony in an attempt to prove that 
the existing transcontinental air carriers 
are the only qualified groups to operate 
feeder lines. This is pure monopoly. 

Mr. Knowlton further said: 

We cannot too strongly urge the Board to 
pause before opening the air-transportation 
field to inexperienced applicants motivated 
primarily by desire to get on the air band 
wagon. 


The expression by representatives of 
the air industry speak for themselves. 
Monopoly is the keynote. There is even 
a glaring rift among the air transporta- 
tion carriers themselves with respect to 
the question of future expansion. 

In concluding his address of Septem- 
ber 30, 1943, Mr. Monro summed the mat- 
ter up as follows: 


To sum up the situation—on the one hand 
there are 4 large carriers which are or should 
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be self-sufficient in their enjoyment of 81 
percent of the Nation’s air-transport business, 
On the other hand there are 12 carriers, which, 
because of territorial traffic insufficiency, 
would have, for the most part, operated at a 
substantial loss without substantial subsidy. 
And fundamental to a really great expansion 
of the entire industry is a reduction in the 
rate structure of all air lines. The larger air 
lines will be in a position to lower passenger 
and express rates, but what will happen to the 
smaller carriers who will be forced to meet 
such reduction. Unless economic balance is 
restored, the necessary cycle of an industry 
which has within it every element of great- 
ness cannot be put into motion—the cycle 
of lower rates, greater expansion—greater ex- 
pansion, greater employment. 
* * * „ . 

If monopoly of any kind is permitted, if a 
virtual monopoly through economic unbal- 
ance is not corrected, then the air-transport 
industry cannot help but fail miserably to 
meet its obligations and responsibilities in 
the reconstruction period. Such failure will 
severely harm not only our industry but other 
industries as well as hundreds of communi- 
ties throughout the country. And we shall 
have to say to those returning from the battle 
fronts, “Sorry, boys, no jobs. We just couldn't 
win our campaign at home.” 


Mr. Speaker, the shift in the position 
of Mr. Monro from September 30 to Oc- 
tober 25 shows conclusively the confusion 
that exists even in the minds of the air 
executives as to what should be done in 
aeronautics legislation. 

Il. STATE AND LOCAL RIGHTS 


Mr. BULWINKLE under a number of 
headings attemps to show that the Lea 
bill does not interfere with State and 
local rights in respect to the air trans- 
portation industry. 

That the Lea bill does interfere with 
State and local rights in the field of do- 
mestic aviation has been shown many 
times. For example, the minority report 
in House Document No. 784, dated Octo- 
ber 20, 1943, calls attention to the pro- 
visions of the Lea bill which impair or 
exclude State and local rights—pages 
41-43. Also in the extension of remarks 
by Mr. WoLvERTON in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, pages A5524-A5527, some of these 
provisions are set forth in detail. 

From an examination of these two 
documents and the provisions referred 
to, any Member of Congress can judge 
for himself. 

The Bulwinkle memorandum, however, 
attempts to confuse the issue by a series 
of misleading statements and inaccu- 
rate references with respect to the pres- 
ent law and the Lea bill. The Bulwinkle 
memorandum makes the following state- 
ments under the headings indicated: 

B. The Lea bill does not provide for Gov- 
ernment ownership, 

C. The Lea bill does not exclude the States 
from the field of civil aviation. 

D. The Lea bill does not impair the States’ 
powers to tax. 

E. The Lea bill does not interfere with 
State airport zoning laws or impair State 
powers to establish and regulate airports. 

F. The Lea bill does not give the Federal 
agency arbitrary power over airports. 

N. The Lea bill does not suppress the de- 
velopment of local air transportation. 


The Bulwinkle remarks contend that 
the Lea bill does not depart in any way 
from the present law with respect to 
State and local rights, and cities, by in- 
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direction, as authority therefor a state- 
ment contained in the Aeronautics Act of 
1926, which provisions, it is stated in the 
Bulwinkle memorandum and earlier dis- 
sertations on this subject, vested in the 
Federal Government complete and ex- 
clusive national sovereignty in the air 
space above the United States to the ex- 
clusion of everyone else. It is most im- 
portant to note that the act of 1926 
referred only to foreign aircraft, which 
provision would be repealed—see page 
156 of the majority report, House Docu- 
ment No. 784—and the following sub- 
stituted therefor in the Lea bill: 
NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY OF AIR SPACE 

Sec, 4. The United States of America is 
hereby declared to possess and exercise com- 
plete and exclusive national sovereignty in 
the air space above the United States, includ- 
ing the air space above all inland waters and 
the air space above those portions of the ad- 
jacent marginal high seas, bays, and lakes, 
over which by international law, treaty con- 
vention, or otherwise, the United States exer- 
cises national jurisdiction (p. 16, Lea bill). 


This declaration of policy in the Lea 
bill, in connection with the other provi- 
sions, clearly indicates that it is not con- 
fined to foreign commerce but is specifi- 
cally to apply to all domestic commerce 
as well, whether interstate or intrastate. 

Mr. BULWINKLŁE argues that there is 
nothing new about this declaration of 
policy in that, with one minor and in- 
significant change, it is taken word for 
word from the existing law and is merely 
a reaffirmation of a policy adopted by 
Congress in 1926. This is a major, not 
a minor, change. The act of 1926 re- 
ferred only to foreign aircraft. The Lea 
bill extends the declaration to all do- 
mestic commerce, whether interstate or 
intrastate, and to purely private local 
flying. The declaration in the Lea bill 
grants complete and exclusive rights to 
Federal authority. This clearly is all- 
inclusive. Local commercial and private 
fliers must come to Washington. All 
State and local control over all intrastate 
or local flying is completely wiped out. 
Domestic commerce and domestic trans- 
portation are defined on page 12 of the 
Lea bill to include all commerce which 
is not foreign commerce and foreign 
transportation; namely, all commerce, 
whether interstate or intrastate. The 
Lea bill repeals the definitions in the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 of inter- 
state commerce and of foreign commerce 
and of interstate transportation and for- 
eign transportation, and is substituting 
therefor the definitions of domestic com- 
merce and domestic transportation as 
compared with foreign commerce and 
foreign transportation. It has wiped out 
any distinction between interstate and 
intrastate domestic commerce. In other 
words, it is designed to exclude complete- 
ly the State and local government from 
any regulation or control whatsoever 
from their constitutional rights with re- 
spect to intrastate and local commerce 
and transportation, and under the taxa- 
tion clause the rights of the State and 
local authorities to tax the air industry 
without the consent of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 

Pages 89 and 90 of the Lea bill refer to 
so-called cooperation with States, Terri- 


tories, and possessions, in respect to reg- 
ulation and taxation. 
On page 90, lines 1 to 3, it is provided: 
No regulation of air carriers, air contrac- 
tors, or foreign air carriers shall be valid 
unless provided for or consented to by the 
Congress, 


Further phases in this paragraph 
merely serve to emphasize the exclusive 
Federal purpose. 

On page 90, starting at line 11; the 
Federal authorities are directed to con- 
sult with State and local authorities to 
avoid multiple taxation. However, at- 
tention is called particularly to lines 19 
to 22 with respect to any taxation by 
State or local authority: 
which has the effect of unduly burdening or 
unduly impeding the development of air com- 
merce, which taxation is hereby declared to 
be inconsistent with the public interest. 


I can just imagine the predicament of 
the representatives of the several States 
in considering tax legislation. Appar- 
ently they must go to Washington and 
consult with Federal bureaucrats as to 
how far they may be allowed to go in 
proposing any taxation upon the air in- 
dustry, including gasoline used by the 
industry, but even a temporary clear- 
ance, coupled possibly with many con- 
ditions, would not be final. The final 
arbiter of whether or not a State or local 
tax is unduly burdensome is vested in the 
Federal authorities. This, obviously, is 
a very Sweeping power and while prob- 
ably unconstitutional, merely adds to 
the confusion and doubt created by this 
and other provisions of the Lea bill. 

By indirection, the Lea bill attempts 
to limit and impair the constitutional 
right of the States and local authorities 
in the matter of taxation. The drafters 
of the bill realize this could not be done 
directly. So it was provided that the 
Federal authorities could decide—under 
the above-quoted declaration of policy— 
when, in the superior judgment of the 
Federal authorities, such State and local 
taxation might constitute an undue bur- 
den upon or an undue impediment to the 
development of air commerce, whether 
interstate or local, 

In other words, the Federal authori- 
ties could nullify and in practical effect 
veto State and local legislation. 

ZONENG AND REGULATION OF AIRPORTS 


With respect to airport zoning and the 
establishment and regulation of airports, 
a mere reading of the provisions of the 
Lea bill, starting on page 33 and extend- 
ing through to page 41, coupled with what 
has been heretofore said with respect to 
the exclusion of State and local rights, 
would convince any impartial person that 
the Lea bill does interfere with airport 
zoning and the establishment and regu- 
lation of airports by State and local au- 
thorities. While the Federal adminis- 
trator is empowered to consult with State 
and local authorities, his decision and 
the regulations promulgated by him are 
final. 

LOCAL AIR TRANSPORTATION FEDERALLY 
CONTROLLED 

With respect to the suppression of de- 
velopment of local air transportation, the 
Bulwinkle memorandum attempts, on 
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page A23, under point 32, to show that 
while the Lea bill provides that commer- 
cial transportation for hire shall be sub- 
ject to Federal regulation, whether in- 
terstate or intrastate, the suggestion is 
made that this does not in any way sup- 
press the development of local air trans- 
portation. The answer is obvious. 

The statement is made that no sugges- 
tion anywhere in the bill indicates that 
intrastate transportation can be pro- 
hibited. Of course, intrastate transpor- 
tation cannot be prohibited by Federal 
fiat. But intrastate transportation by 
air can be retarded and kept suppressed 
through the provisions of the bill which 
require anyone who desires to engage in 
intrastate transportation by air to go to 
Washington for the privilege. Many 
persons who desire to engage in such 
transportation on a modest scale could 
not, of course, afford the expense of ap- 
plying. Experience under the Motor 
Carrier Act has shown this in respect to 
smaH interstate operations. Intrastate 
cperations by motor vehicle are, of 
course, subject to local State jurisdiction. 

The Lea bill would subject to control at 
Washington all proposed or existing 
intrastate transportation by air, even 
though such transportation might be 
only a matter of a few miles, entirely 
local in its nature, and unrelated to any 
so-called necessity for national uniform 
regulation. 

The Lea bill would suppress the devel- 
opment of local air transportation. In 
recent hearings before the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, the so-called trunk-line 
air carriers, while not actively opposing 
the development of feeder lines or local 
lines, nevertheless, for the most part, 
stated that such lines should be de- 
veloped by existing so-called experienced 
air carriers to the exclusion of local in- 
terests. This is merely another example 
of the desire of the existing carriers to 
preserve the monopoly which they now 
have in the air business in the continen- 
tal United States. 

III. SUBSIDIES 


The Bulwinkle statement does not deal 
directly with the questior of subsidies 
for obvious reasons. 

The Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, sec- 
tion 302 (a), provides, “the Administra- 
tor shall not acquire any airport by pur- 
chase or condemnation.” The Lea bill 
repeals this provision. Why? To open 
wide the door for almost unlimited sub- 
sidies. This can be seen by looking at 
page 72 of the committee report. 

The Lea bill—under sections 302 and 
303, pages 72-74 of committee report and 
related provisions—is an authorization 
without any limit. If what some air en- 
thusiasts are claiming should prove true, 
the Lea bill could ultimately result in 
Federal funds being allotted to airports 
in an amount approaching the present 
national debt. When one contemplates. 
the pressure of different localities for air- 
ports, it will be seen how difficult, if not 
impossible, it will be to deny appropria- 
tions. The time to stop such raids on the 
Federal Treasury for the benefit of pri- 
vate industry and not the public is now 
by not enacting the Lea bill. 
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Iv. SURFACE CARRIERS 
The Bulwinkle memorandum makes 
the following statement: 


G. The Lea bill does not affect the regula- 
tion of surface carriers or other utilities, 


It is agreed that the Lea bill does not 
attempt to regulate transportation by 
surface carriers, particularly in the man- 
ner suggested in the Bulwinkle memo- 
randum. It does, however, by indirec- 
tion, attempt to exclude surface carriers, 
whether engaged in domestic or foreign 
commerce, from engaging in the air 
transportation business. 

Section 408 (b) of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act of 1938 contains certain limita- 
tions and conditions upon the right of 
surface carriers to acquire control over 
air carriers. In a well-known case, 
known as the American Export decision, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board undertook 
to interpret this provision, and after ex- 
tensive litigation, not only held that un- 
der the evidence the American Export 
Steamship Lines should not be allowed to 
acquire control of a subsidiary air car- 
rier but also went on to say that surface 
carriers practically were prohibited 
from instituting new air lines under sec- 
tion 401. 

Section 401 deals with the issuance of 
certificates for new operations by air. 
This section does not contain the limita- 
tions and conditions of section 408 (b), 
which latter deals with acquisitions of 
control. However, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, in the American Export decision 
legislated the limitations and conditions 
of section 408 (b) into section 401. The 
Board, of course, had no authority to do 
this. 

However, this decision has created 
great confusion. If the 1930 act is 
amended by an extensive bill such as the 
Lea bill, without any correction of this 
confusion, there might be justification 
for an argument that the Congress ac- 
cepted the Export decision as correct and 
therefore, by indirection, the Congress 
did amend section 401 without specifi- 
cally referring thereto. 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. BULWINKLE] is correct when he 
states that the Lea bill does not amend 
the 1938 act in this respect by any spe- 
cific provision. However, in the Reece 
bill, namely, H. R. 3491, the minority has 
attempted to correct this situation by a 
specific amendment to section 401, re- 
affirming the provisions of the present 
1938 act granting equal rights to surface 
carriers to institute new operations by 
air without the restrictions of section 
408 (b). 

It should also be stated that the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. BUL- 
WINKLE] himself has introduced House 
bill 3421, which specifically deals with 
Section 408 (b) in connection with the 
matter of acquisition of control by sur- 
face carriers of existing air lines. It is 
agreed that hearings will be held on this 
bill. Passage of the Lea bill would serve 
merely to create further temporary con- 
fusion, pending the clearing up of the 
matter upon due consideration under the 
Bulwinkle bill, 


V. ADMINISTRATIVE REORGANIZATION 


The Bulwinkle memorandum states 
as follows: 
H. The Lea bill would not cause confusion 


in the Government's administrative agency 
for civil aviation. 


The statement is made that no new 
commission is created but that the Lea 
bill merely changes the name of the 
board to commission. However, it is also 
stated that the Civil Aeronautical Au- 
thority organization is removed from the 
Department of Commerce in toto. In 
other words, an attempt is made to slur 
over and minimize the very substantial 
major change in organization proposed 
in the Lea bill. 

The President’s letter of June 4, 1943, 
on this subject is now familiar to all 
Members of Congress, but the following 
excerpt therefrom is hereinafter set 
forth as a matter of convenience: 

I question, moreover, the advisability at a 
time when there is a paramount need for the 
performance by the administration and the 
board of services of vital importance to the 
armed forces, of providing, in a measure, 
otherwise restricted to the accomplishment 
of more or less recognized betterments in 
the operative procedures of the existing 
agencies, for such a major organization of 
these agencies as would be contemplated by 
the proposal in question. I fear that the 
consideration, enactment, and putting into 
operation of such a reorganization plan 
would so distract the attention of officials 
and employees of these. agencies, and so im- 
pair their working efficiency as to seriously 
interfere with the contribution that they 
could otherwise make in the interest of se- 
curing successful civil aviation assistance in 
the conduct of the war. 


The Lea bill does much more than is 
inferred from Mr. BuULWINKLE’s memo- 
randum, It creates a new independent 
commission. The Civil Aeronautics 
Board now is within the jurisdiction of 
the Department of Commerce. The 
President objects to any disturbance of 
the present arrangement in time of war, 
and his letter gives his reasons therefor. 

It is obvious that this is not the time 
to create a new independent Federal 
agency, subject to no control except by 
future legislative process, which, as 
everyone knows, is not calculated to deal 
with emergencies. The President, under 
his war powers, has the authority to deal 
with emergencies and may do so at any 
time in the event that the present ad- 
ministrative set-up should not meet the 
war requirements. 

The present administrative set-up has 
functioned efficiently during the war 
emergency, and there is no evidence from 
any source to justify any change at the 
present time in this administrative set- 
up. 

Air transportation from a domestic 
commercial standpoint is of course im- 
portant and will develop rapidly after 
the war. Up to the present time the 
volume of traffic carried by the air lines 
in commercial transportation has been 
relatively small in comparison with the 
volume of traffic carried by the surface 
carriers and handled by the forwarding 
companies under jurisdiction of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission under 
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the provisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. 

Rather than to create any new inde- 
pendent commission at the present time, 
it would be more logical, if any correc- 
tion in the present administrative or- 
ganization might appear to be helpful to 
the war effort, to place air transportation 
under the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. This would be 
the logical method by which it should be 
handled if the war emergency develops 
any necessity for a change in the present 
administrative organization. It is well to 
bear in mind that there has been vested, 
by successive acts of Congress, over a 
period of a great many years, jurisdic- 
tion in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to regulate transportation in the 
interest of the development of a co- 
ordinated national system of transporta- 
tion. The latest expression of this policy 
is contained in the Transportation Act 
of 1940, and is quoted here for conven- 
ience by way of emphasis (act of Sep- 
tember 18, 1940; quotation marks sup- 
plied) : 

It is hereby declared to be the national 
transportation policy of the Congress to pro- 
vide for fair and impartial regulation of all 
modes of transportation subject to the pro- 
visions of this act, so administered as to 
recognize and preserve the inherent advan- 
tages of each; to promote safe, adequate, 
economical, and efficient service and foster 
sound economic conditions in transporta- 
tion and among several carriers; to encourage 
the establishment and maintenance of rea- 
sonable charges for transportation services, 
without unjust discriminations, undue pref- 
erences or advantages, or unfair or destruc- 
tive competitive practices; to cooperate with 
the several States and the duly authorized 
Officials thereof; and to encourage fair wages 
and equitable working conditfons; all to the 
end of developing, coordinating, and pre- 
serving a national transportation system by 
water, highway, and rail “as well as other 
means,” adequate to meet the needs of the 
commerce of the United States, of the Postal 
service, and of the national defense. All of 
the provisions of this act shall be adminis- 
tered and enforced with a view to carrying 
out the above declaration of policy. 


VI. TRAINING OF AIR PILOTS, MECHANICS, AND 
TECHNICIANS 
The Bulwinkle memorandum contains 
the following statement: 


K. The Lea bill does not provide for an 
improvident aviation training program. 


The Lea bill will deprive veterans of 
jobs after the war. 

The Lea bill retains most of the pro- 
visions of the Civil Pilot Training Act of 
1939. The fact that it does so is cited as 
pee for sections 309-310—pages 

However, conditions have changed. 
Reasons for training, at Federal expense, 
of pilots, technicians, and mechanics, 
which training assisted very materially 
in the development of aviation both 
commercially and in the war effort, have 
ceased. 

Millions of war veterans will return at 
the end of the war. Most of these vet- 
erans are young men, inexperienced in 
any other line of endeavor. While com- 
mercial aviation after the war has a 
great future, it cannot possibly take care 
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of the many returned war veterans 
qualified to engage therein as pilots, 
technicians, mechanics, and the like. 

The Lea bill would aggravate the sit- 
uation by training through a Federal 
subsidy the younger generation in 
schools and colleges, aero clubs, and the 
like, throughout the United States, to fit 
them for jobs in commercial aviation as 
pilots, mechanics, and technicians. Ob- 
viously, this would merely aggravate the 
situation in relation to the problem of 
securing jobs for returned war veterans 
who are already thoroughly qualified. 

The provisions of the Lea bill with re- 
spect to such training are uncalled for 
and represent another instance of the 
lack of sound consideration underlying 
a * of the provisions of the Lea 
pill. 

But why should the Federal Govern- 
ment train employees for any industry? 
They do not do it for forms of transpor- 
tation other than the air industry, nor 
do they do it for any other business. 
The commercial air industry should 
train its own employees and not expect 
the Federal Government to pay for such 
training, 

CONCLUSION 


The statement is made by way of con- 
clusion in Mr. BULWINKLE’s remarks 
on page A25 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of January 10, 1944, to the effect that— 


The Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce take great pride in the adoption 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, which, 
as every fair-minded man will agree, has been 
of the greatest value to our country through 
the aviation progress which it made possible. 
The present bill, H. R. 3420, is a carefully 
prepared measure, bringing the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act up to date, and looking to the 
continued progress of civil aviation for the 
future. 


There can, of course, be no disagree- 
ment with the first sentence, and I take 
pride in my participation in the enact- 
ment of the 1938 act. With regard to 
the second sentence, which appears to 
be a hopeful wish on the part of sponsors 
of the Lea bill, the confusion already 
created in various discussions with re- 
spect to the Lea bill indicate very clearly 
that the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce of the House could 
not possibly take any pride in the pas- 
sage of the Lea bill. 

As a matter of fact, the statement that 
the Lea bill is a carefully prepared meas- 
ure is indefensible. No hearings were 
held on H. R. 3420. Only 8 days of hear- 
ings were held on the original Lea bill, 
H. R. 1012—official record of hearings 
February 2 to 12, 1943. These hearings 
were held on short notice. Only avia- 
tion enthusiasts largely representing the 
Big Four, which control 81 percent of 
the business, already prepared, had an 
opportunity to be heard. view of the 
complicated character of the bill, other 
persons were not in a position to appear 
as they had not had sufficient time fol- 
lowing introduction of the bill to give it 
adequate study and consideration. The 
very next day after these 8 days of hear- 
ings, namely, on February 13, 1943, H. R. 
1012 was reported to the House. Fol- 
lowing this, 3 additional days of hearings 


were held early in March, commencing 
on March 3, 1943. See official record of 
hearings. Reference to the official rec- 
ord shows very clearly that these addi- 
tional hearings were in the nature of ex 
parte testimony and for the most part 
ex parte documents and letters. 

H. R. 3420 makes major changes in 
H. R. 1210 without notice to anyone. No 
one interested in the sound and orderly 
development of post-war aviation had 
an opportunity to be heard. The mem- 
bers of the House committee had only 
24 hours to consider the proposed ma- 
jority report, 

The House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce itself is widely 
split on the bill. This is shown not only 
by the minority report of the opponents 
of the bill but also the reservations orally 
made by several individual members who 
voted for the majority report. 

The aviation industry itself is split 
wide open in respect to the Lea bill. 

One of the many indications of this 
wide split within the industry was the 
action at a 3-day meeting recently called 
by Col. Roscoe Turner, president of the 
National Aviation Trades Association, 
when representatives of the leading or- 
ganizations in the aviation field adopted 
a resolution opposing the Lea air-regula- 
tion bill. The meeting was attended by 
delegates from the National Aeronautics 
Association, the Air Transport Associa- 
tion, the personal aircraft committee of 
the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 
of America, the National Association of 
State Aviation Officials, the Aircraft 
Dealers and Manufacturers Association, 
and the National Aviation Trades Asso- 
ciation. Aeronautical insurance groups 
were represented by Maj. Reid Chambers. 

The resolution adopted by this meet- 
ing in connection with the Lea bill, reads 
as follows: 

Resolved, That having carefully considered 
pending House bill H. R. 3420 and having the 
interest of aviation as well as the public in- 
terest in mind, we hereby declare that our 
position with reference to such bill is as 
follows: 

1. We are definitely in favor of the general 
regulation of the aviation industry by the 
Federal Government except as to purely local 
features which are properly the subjects for 
State legislation. 

2. While H. R. 3420 contains some features 
which are forward steps and improvements 
over the existing law, nevertheless, in view of 
the fact that its many undesirable features 
so outweigh its advantages any attempt to 
eliminate its objectionable provisions by 
amendment would be impracticable, we here- 
by declare that we are unalterably opposed to 
the passing of House bill H, R. 3420 and 
recommend that the bill do not pass, and 
further recommend that a new attempt be 
immediately made to draft and introduce a 
substitute bill, fair to all aviation interests 
and beneficial to the public and that further 
hearings thereon be held and that all inter- 
ested parties present their views thereon to 
the end that such new legislation may be a 
help rather than a determent to the progress 
of aviation, 


In its 1942 report to the Congress, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board proposed a few 
relatively unimportant amendments to 
the 1938 act and then stated: 


In view of the existing demands upon the 
efforts of all concerned arising from the na- 
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tional emergency, the Board does not urge, 
in presenting these amendments, that they 
be considered at the present time by Con- 
gress. However, it is believed that consid- 
eration should be given to them as condi- 
tions permit. 


On the day following the report of 
H. R. 3420, the House unanimously 
adopted House Resolution 307—October 
21, 1943—introduced by Mr. BuL WINKLE, 
which resolution contained the follow- 
ing provision: 

That the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, as a whole or by sub- 
committee, is authorized to conduct an in- 
vestigation and study of such matters 
related to present and probable future.con- 
ditions and developments in and affecting 
air navigation, and domestic and foreign air 
commerce as it may deem advisable, 


This investigation furnishes adequate 
opportunity for all those interested in the 
promotion of air transportation to pre- 
sent their views at public hearings before 
the House committee. Thus the House 
committee will be afforded the oppor- 
tunity to arrive at more sound conclu- 
sions as to the legislation that may be 
necessary for the sound development of 
post-war air transportation, commercial 
or private, in which we are all interested. 


Radio Address of Raymond Gram Swing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. 0. BURGIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. BURGIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following address: 


After the Teheran Conference the declara- 
tion signed there by Roosevelt, Stalin, and 
Churchill was summed up in this headline 
by an American periodical; “If it can be be- 
lieved, it solves everything; if it cannot, it is 
a colossal fraud.” Let us look at this head- 
line for a moment. It seems to demand that 
one shall be able to believe that everything 
will be set right, and if nof, it is ready to cry 
cheat and betrayer. It reduces human af- 
fairs to simple totalities, all good or all 
wrong, all worthy or all despicable, The 
memory of one man might well temper such 
immature and frantic emotion. That man is 
Woodrow Wilson, whose birthday is today, 
and to whom I am going to devote the rest 
of my broadcast. For the impact of Wilson's 
life on our time is even greater than on his 
own. It surely teaches that there is no uni- 
versal solvent, no short cut to the heights of 
serenity. There is truth, but truth must pre- 
vail, and to prevail means to contest and 
overcome. Great truths have never prevailed 
by having been stated. Woodrow Wilson 
stated the attainability of peace based on 
justice aided by collective force. But to state 
was not enough. One can be sure the three 
leaders at Teheran also saw the truth. But 
for them to bespeak it achieves little. The 
truth still must prevail, must contest, and 
must overcome. It is the same truth which 
Wilson saw, and it did not prevail in his time. 
So a reference to the failure of his time and 
to the failure of Wilson himself is peculiarly 
appropriate to this time and to today. Every- 
one in this Nation, and in nearly the whole 
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world, is engaged in the contest over that 
truth. For unless this war ends in durable 
peace one must ask if civilized life itself is 
not the great illusion, or to use the language 
of the headline, a colossal hoax. 

It is quite early, by the clock of history, to 
see Woodrow Wilson without the blurs and 
distortions of partisanship. He was one of 
the leaders, who, receding into past time, 
take on stature. The memory of the web of 
his daily life drops away and the meaning of 
his whole endeavor becomes clear. One can 
see him today, not as he seemed in his day, a 
man who ultimately failed in his mission, but 
as a prophet who had the vigor to work for 
the immediate attainment of a vision. It has 
taken many decades to see Jefferson and Lin- 
coln in their true greatness, and it may still 
be tho soon to see how Wilson measures up to 
the standards of greatness over the ages. We 
all have an inkling of it. For the story of 
mankind is long, and when it reached the 
last war, Wilson became the first leader in 
that long history who saw the possibility of 
collective peace, and had power to work for 
the creation of what he saw. The world had 
been changing, the families of nations were 
crowding in on one another, and war had to 

-be faced at last as their greatest problem. It 
-is a rare distinction to have been the political 
leader in that time, the first of all time, to 
hold forth a realizable promise that peace 
could be built and made secure. It is a rare 
distinction that this leader should have risen 
from the ranks of American citizenship, and 
should have voiced the spiritual and realistic 
wisdom of the American people. He and his 
country erected a milepost on the highway of 
ideas. And in the perspective of history that 
is a distinguished monument. It belongs 
with other mileposts like the belief in the 
freedom of conscience and thought, and be- 
lief that human slavery cannot be vindicated, 
the belief that government must be with the 
consent of the governed. You may be think- 
ing that Wilson’s milepost is not so important 
because he failed, and his America failed with 
him. Collective peace was not established. 
This war has come despite Wilson, and despite 
the aggregate wisdom of Wilson’s time. That, 
however, would be saying merely that truth 

_ which has not prevailed is not true. 

To speak of Wilson's failure, and of the 
failure of America with him, might be the 
text of an exhortation to the America of to- 
day not to fail. But I think that would be 
preaching to the converted. For this war 
las ended isolation, and without isolation 
there can be no persuasive isolationism. The 
peace to come is certain to be a collective 
peace. It will be collective, not because that 
is a beautiful concept which stirs men to 
highest aspirations, but because it will be 
a dire necessity. The difference between this 

- time and Wilson’s is that we now know it is 
a dire necessity. In 1920 we didn't. Wilson 
knew it was, and his final words, the last he 
ever spoke for publication, burned with his 
knowledge. “I cannot,” he said, “refrain 
from saying I am one of those who have the 
least anxiety about the triumph of the prin- 
ciples I have stood for, I have seen fools re- 
sist Providence before, and I have seen the 
destruction, as will come upon these again— 
utter destruction and contempt. That we 
shall prevail is as sure as that God reigns.” 

Another tempering thought comes from 
contemplating Wilson’s failure. It is an ex- 
hortation, too, but not to action alone, but 
to patience. The peace to come, the collec- 
tive peace, is not going to be perfect. The 
relationships with other nations will not be 
washed pure of grit and freed from friction. 
The building of collective peace is a new en- 
terprise, less than a quarter of a century old 
in man's long history. We have just a little 
experience to fall back on and few ready prin- 
ciples to refer to, and there is only one school 
in which to acquire skill in these matters— 
the school of trial and error. 


The greatest menace to the peace to come 
may turn out to be disillusionment. People 
are going to find that everything is not solved, 
and they may cry out that they are victims of 
& colossal hoax. But people in a democracy 
ought to know better than to be disillusioned. 
For democratic life is a perpetual falling short 
of the best, it is a continual compromise be- 
tween the forward drive and the backward 
pull. Democratic life is different from auto- 
cratic life in that everyone shares the re- 
sponsibility for what it brings forth, and 
since everyone is responsible, the unceasing 
conflict can go on without violent revolution. 

Collective peace is going to be like demo- 
cratic life. It too will demand compromise, 
it too will fall constantly short and it will 
be a joint responsibility. And so, as the 
nations fail, they still can persist in working 
toward the goal without lapsing into the 
violence of revolution, for that is what the 
next war would be. So, one of the dangers 
in anticipating the peace is to be painting 
it in pure colors. We must not expect inter- 
national society to be better and finer than 
national society. For it won't be. We have 
worked to improve national society for many 
generations. The job isn't finished, and never 
can be finished. But such as it is, it is the 
product of long service, much and deep con- 
flict, and great and loyal devotion. Interna- 
tional society is something we are about to 
build. Trying once more, after a failure there 
is going to be collective security, obtained 
through collective responsibility. To make 
this succeed as well, say, as a country like 
America is going to take long service, much 
conflict and loyal devotion. It is not going 
to be a world in which everything awry clicks 
automatically into place. Self-government 
was never learned overnight. The wise exer- 
cise of collective responsibility is not going 
to. be learned at any peace conference. 

The quintessence of Wilson's faith was that 
peace must be based on justice, and that it 
must be organized by the major force of 
mankind. Having the liveliest sense of hu- 
man freedom and a scholar’s grasp of the 
nature of good government, he knew that 
peace between free peoples could not be made 
of any other elements than those in the peace 
between free individuals. 

What he expounded to the world during the 
last war and after it was the applications of 
democratic truths to the conduct of interna- 
tional affairs. So what he advocated was the 
fullest expression of what we can be grateful 
to call the American heritage. But he was 
blazing new trails, and his own country was 
not sure that the American heritage was 
suited to universal application. Many Amer- 
icans quite humanly shunned increasing the 
responsibilities of their country. After this 
war many will want to shun them, But, as I 
said, this war has ended isolation. 

It is well, now during this war, to recog- 
nize and acclaim the Americanism of Wil- 
son's political thought. He called his do- 
mestic policy the new freedom, his inter- 
national policy might well have been called 
the new Americanism. What was new, in 
each instance, was a change in structure. 
The early America of agrarian simplicities 
had become complex with industry and fi- 
nance. The nations of the world which once 
had sprawled over the spaces of the globe 
were jostling each other. To both new struc- 
tures Wilson strove to apply the insight and 
wisdom which had made possible the birth 
and growth of the free American Nation. He 
found the new domestic and international 
structures intricate and confounding. But 
Wilson’s genius was an American genius, in- 
stilling into these confusions the essence of 
the American tradition. 

It is well to recognize the work for a dur- 
able peace as an American enterprise. The 
collective security to come may not look any 
more like an American institution than did 
the League Council and League Assembly. 
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The new covenant of the new league, if that 
is what it will be called, will not resemble 
any sacred American charter. But thanks 
to Wilson, and to his great American fore- 
bears, the new society of the peoples will be 
largely and deeply indebted to the best that 
America has brought forth. 

If I have any sense of Wilson, the man, 
I don't believe he would want much time 
devoted in thoughts such as these to eulogy. 
Being a prophet with the training of a his- 
torian, he was uniquely devoted to the idea, 
and the only eulogy he would crave would 
be to have his idea perceived as truth. He 
was among the rare and great men of state 
who warmed all their thought and utter- 
ance at the fires of morality. No man ever 
belleved more devoutly that right becomes 
might. No man ever believed more pro- 
foundly that peace grows only in the soil 
of justice. 

He had the gift of utterance not matched 
among Presidents since Lincoln. And though 
the incisiveness and clarity of his words 
no longer are felt as they were by the last 
generation, more than we perhaps realize, 
we are imbued with his spirit and are fol- 
lowing now his prophetic leading. 

We are grateful to feel that Washington, 
Jefferson, and Lincoln walk with us in our 
America; we should as gratefully acknowl- 
edge the guiding companionship of Wood- 
row Wilson. 


Report of Julius E. Warren, Commissioner 
of Education of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, on S. 1509 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter and report: 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Boston, January 13, 1944, 
Hon. THOMAS J. LANE, 
Congressional Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN LANE: At my re- 
quest, Julius E. Warren, commissioner of edu- 
cation, has examined the contents of Senate 
bill 1509, which concerns the education of 
returning soldiers and sailors. He has also 
conferred with various educational leaders in 
the Commonwealth. 

I enclose herewith a report to me that he 
has prepared on this subject. It includes the 
points that he believes are essential if the bill 
is to achieve its objective of being of the most 
benefit to the returning veterans. He is, I 
am, and I feel confident that you are also, & 
firm believer in the principle that adequate 
and generous proyisions should be made for 
the boys and giris of our armed forces to 
complete their education, which has been 
interrupted by war service. 

At the same time, we here in Massachu- 
setts have always believed that the educa- 
tion of our children is a responsibility for 
local and State government, and I hope it 
always will continue as such. It therefore 
becomes mighty important in order to main- 
tain this principle of government, and at the 
same time to recognize the responsibility of 
the Federal Government to take care of its 
war veterans, that the provisions in this bill 
make it clear that the administration of this 
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act will be left in the hands of the individual 
States under general policies formulated in 
Washington. The ninth and tenth para- 
graphs of Commissioner Warren's letter point 
to the necessary provisions to carry out this 
Ee of government. 

am taking the liberty of sending you 
this memorandum on this most important 
subject for your consideration. I know that 
the commissioner of education, or any of our 
State authorities, will give you any further 
information that you may desire. 

With kind personal regards, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
LEvERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Governor of the Commonwealth, 


COMMONWEALTH OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Boston, January 10, 1944. 
Hon. Levererr SALTONSTALL, 
Governor of the Commonwealth, 
Statehouse, Boston, Mass. 

My Dear GOVERNOR SALTONSTALL: At your 
request I have discussed with leaders of edu- 
cation in this State, Senate bill No. 1509 
(dated as of November 3) and with their help 
have analyzed the intent and purpose of the 
proposed law, together with the machinery 
for putting the program into operation. I 
am advised that since the bill was introduced 
it has been rewritten to include some 
changes which seem essential for efficient 
and economically sound operation. 

Since the purpose of the bill is to pro- 
vide for all war-service persons suitable op- 
portunities to continue or to complete their 
formal education in approved educational 
institutions, and thus stop the gap caused by 
the war interruption of the various kinds of 
educational experience needed by young men 
and women who are to participate in the 
stable and effective operation of a democ- 
racy, I would report to you that in my judg- 
ment the bill as finally enacted should in- 
clude the following provisions: 

1. Availability of 1 year of educational ex- 
perience to any war-service person honorably 
discharged after September 16, 1940, serving 
for a period of at least 6 months in the 
armed forces of the United States, in the 
merchant marine, or any of the auxiliaries 
thereto, who desires to continue or complete 
his formal education and who is qualified 
to meet the admission requirements of the 
educational imstitution or training agency 
which he selects and who continues to make 
in that institution satisfactory educational 
progress. 

2. Participating educational institutions 
should include: 

(a) Elementary and secondary schools; 
trade schools; scientific, technical, and voca- 
tional training institutions. 

(b) Apprentice and in-service training op- 
portunities in business and industrial estab- 
lishments (which provide State and Federal 
compensation regulations) and operate under 
the supervision of the State Board of War 
Service Education herein created by this act. 

(e) Any institution of higher education, 
including junior colleges approved by the 
State Board of War Service Education herein 
created by this act. 

8. Each war-service person should receive a 
maintenance payment of $50 a month if 
single, $75 a month if married, with $10 a 
month for each dependent child during such 
time as he may be in full-time attendance in 
an approved educational institution. 

4. The approved educational institution 
should be paid from Federal funds the full 
amount of tuition, laboratory, library, and 
other fees regularly charged by such institu- 
tion for each war-service person enrolled and 
in full-time attendance. 

5. These payments should not be made 
fcr any given recipient over a period longer 
than 1 calendar year, except for certain 


specially qualified persons within quotas to 
be established by the national agency, who 
may receive such payments for a maximum 
period of 3 additional calendar years. The 
entire educational experience for each recip- 
ient should not extend beyond a period 
of 6 calendar years from the date of his dis- 
charge, with initial enrollment to be effected 
within a period of 12 months from the date 
of discharge. 

6. The educational institution which has 
been approved by the State board of war 
service education herein created by this act 
shall have the right— 

(a) To determine qualifications for ad- 
mission of war-service persons; 

(b) To select from the applicants those 
whom it is willing to admit; and 

(c) To pass upon satisfactory progress of 
its war-service students. , 

7. Each war-service person shall be free to 
select the educational institution in which he 
wishes to enroll within or outside his State 
and choose the course or courses which he 
desires subject to the approval of the educa- 
tional institution concerned. 

8. Machinery should be created in connec- 
tion with the operation of this act which will 
provide educational and vocational counsel- 
ing and guidance to the persons eligible for 
trainin 


g. 

9. For the Federal administration of this 
act there should be created an agency within 
the United States Office of Education whose 
function should be to formulate policies and 
procedures necessary to assure the effective 
operation of the program, to set up State 
quotas of trainees, etc., and to distribute 
funds through the appropriate educational 
agency set up within the individual States. 

10. To carry out the provisions of this pro- 
posal within the State, a State should, by 
legislative enactment, designate any exist- 
ing State board of education or create a new 
board to be called the State board for war- 
service education. Pending such action by 
the legislature, the Governor should designate 
or create such a board whose functions would 
essentially be: 

(a) Approval of educational institutions of 
the State. 

(b) Setting up and maintaining guidance 
and counseling services to be available to the 
ex-service personnel in the State. 

(c) Certifying persons who are eligible to 
receive various types of education and train- 
ing. 

(d) Determining fees to be charged for ed- 
ucational services wherever those fees are in 
doubt. 

(e) Adopting rules and regulations neces- 
sary for the effective operation of the program 
within the State. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JULIUS E. WARREN, 
Commissioner of Education for Mas- 
sachusetts. 


World Peace Addresses at United Nations 
Forum, January 17, 1944 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 19 (legislative day 
of Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp five brief addresses delivered 
upon the subject of world peace by the 
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Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. Truman], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. BALL], by 
myself, and by Hon. A. A. Berle, Jr., As- 
sistant Secretary of State. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


METHODS OF ENFORCING THE PEACE 


(Address of Hon. ALBEN W. Barxtey, United 
States Senator from Kentucky and majority 
leader of the Senate, before the United 
Nations Forum at Constitution Hall, Jan- 
uary 17, 1944) 

Ladies and gentlemen, in the brief time 
at my disposal I could not be expected to 
draw plans and specifications or a blue print 
of proposals or suggestions to make or pre- 
serve or enforce peace at the conclusion of 
this war. 

We all realize that our first duty is to win 
the war, so that we may have peace. Then 
we must make a just and honorable peace; 
and in the making of this peace we must so 
organize the world that it may be preserved. 

This war will have been fought in vain, 
and all the expenditure in blood and treas- 
ure to fight and win it will have been largely 
unprofitable, if out of it there cannot come 
some sort of effective and enforceable guar- 
anty that no similar catastrophe shall be per- 
mitted to befall the human race in the fu- 
ture, 

I do not mean to imply that the sacrifice 
of blood and treasure is not justified in the 
protection of our present institutions and 
our land and all that they mean to us as 
Americans. We would be unworthy of our 
heritage in the enjoyment of the liberties 
which to us have become commonplace if 
we had not leaped to the defense of our 
country when attacked or when threatened 
with attack. We could not have justified our 
indifference or cowardice to ourselves for our 
own sakes alone. We could not have justi- 
fled such conduct to posterity which would 
have been in danger of enslavement except 
for our willingness to fight now for ourselves 
and for them. 

We discuss the question of peace and its 
enforcement on the assumption that we shall 
at the conclusion of the war, be able to 
make the kind of peace for which the people 
of the world today are yearning. 

First, it must be a peace made after the 
established enemies of peace shall have been 
unconditionally defeated. Not only must 
they have been defeated; but they must 
know that they have been defeated. They 
must not be left in a situation where they 
can entertain or exploit the mental attitude 
that they have not been defeated. This was 
one of the serious mistakes and handicaps 
which faced the world at the end of the last 
war. 

In the second place, it must be a just and 
honorable peace, in which the whole world 
can join and which the whole world can 
obligate itself to preserve and enforce. 

In the third place, it must not be allowed 
to degenerate into a contest between politi- 
cal parties, either in the United States or 
in the United Nations singly or as a whole. 
This is not a partisan war. It was not begun 
and is not being continued in this country 
or in any country for the benefit or for the 
advantage of any partisan political organi- 
zation so far as the United Nations are con- 
cerned. It must not be allowed to take such 
a course either before it ends or after it-is 
won. 2 
It may be a long time after the last shot 
is fired before a formal peace is presented 
to the people of the world. It may be wise 
not to fush into a hasty peace merely for 
the sake of a treaty. The war in which we 
are engaged is a world war in the true and 
global sense of the word. The fighting is 
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in all continents, all seas, all islands, and all 
skies. The peace must be a global peace. 
In making that sort of peace, something 
more fundamental than the mere physical 
delineation of boundaries must be encom- 
passed. There will be moral and economic, 
intellectual and spiritual, racial and politi- 
cal and social problems that will lie at the 
very basis of any endurable and enforcible 
peace. It may be wise to allow the hot lava 
of war passions and uprooted ideals to settle 
and cool for a period before attempting to 
use them as a permanent foundation for the 
structure of world order for which we fight 
and hope and which we are determined to 
achieve. 

It serves no purpose now to revive the con- 
troversies aroused by the fight over the League 
of Nations a quarter of a century ago, except 
as it may help us to avoid the mistakes we 
made then. It makes little difference what 
name may be given the world organization 
about which we are talking tonight. In 1919 
and 1920 those who opposed the League pro- 
fessed they were in favor of some kind of 
world association, or some other sort of or- 
ganized society among the nations to keep 
the peace. We are not interested in a name, 
We are interested in the forces of civilized 
society placing their power, experience, in- 
tellect, and moral determination at the dis- 
posal of a great world need—the need for a 
deep rest from the burdens and anxieties 
of conflict and conquest—a need for the heal- 
ing processes of trade and accommodation— 
the need for the development of the resources 
with which God has blessed mankind in great 
abundance—the need for freedom from fear 
of political and economic suppression by 
stronger nations against weaker peoples—the 
need for peace that will bring relief to the 
masses of men and women throughout the 
world who seek only the opportunity to live 
their lives and work out their destinies in 
freedom and security. 

We cannot here or now write down on the 
page of a book or parchment the details of 
such an international arrangement. We can 
avoid some of the mistakes we have made in 
the past. We have learned that the mere 
signing and ratification of peace treaties will 
not preserve world peace. More peace treaties 
and disarmament treaties were signed in the 
two decades between the last two wars than 
were ever signed in any similar period. But 
they did not prevent the world’s greatest war. 
Pious resolutions will not preserve peace. 
Sanctions alone will not do it. While sanc- 
tions are desirable and helpful, they did not 
prevent the attack of Italy on Ethiopia or 
Japan on Manchuria. It will require the or- 
ganized determination and power of the na- 
tions which are capable of enforcing peace to 
prevent another outbreak in the future which 
may plunge civilization deeper into the chasm 
from which it may never recover. 

If we consider this question from the 
standpoint of economic welfare alone—laying 
aside all the moral, ethical, and intellectual 
equations that are inseparable from it—we 
owe it to ourselves and to posterity to make 
the effort and to join that effort as a nation. 

What would be the result in advancement 
in the standards of life all over the world if 
the money expended on warfare had been 
expended in education and in the develop- 
ment of the world’s great resources for the 
enjoyment of mankind? 

We are expending ourselves as a people 
eighty to ninety billion dollars per annum 
in the effort to defeat our enemies and pre- 
serve our Nation and the civilization of the 
world. We are taxing our people at the rate 
of more than $40,000,000,000 per annum and 
are passing on to ourselves and our children 
@ national debt which may reach the in- 
credible figure of two hundred and fifty or 
three hundred billion dollars. 

How much cheaper would it have been dur- 
ing the past 25 years for us to have made our 


proportionate contribution to the mainte- 
nance of an effective world organization to 
keep the peace by suppressing brutal and 
aggressor nations? Such a burden by com- 
parison would have been inconsequential. 
Yet men objected to it then and object to 
it now because they say it will involve our 
Nation in an expensive cooperative under- 
taking. 

The sentiment of the American people, re- 
gardless of race, religion, politics, or color, is 
overwhelmingly in favor of our Nation ac- 
cepting its share of this responsibility. They 
know we cannot conceal ourselves in a storm 
cellar when international clouds gather upon 
the horizon, They know we are a part of the 
world, a part of mankind, a part of the great 
movement of peoples toward a higher goal, 
happier life, a more secure and dependable 
fate for themselves and their children and all 
the children of men. 

In September 1939, or I should say, just 
prior to the outbreak of the present war in 
September 1939, in response to the question 
“Would you like to see the United States join 
in a movement to establish an international 
police furce to maintain world peace?” 
Forty-six percent answered “Yes,” 40 percent 
answered “No,” and 14 percent did not know. 

In June of 1942 a poll taken by Fortune 
showed 50.5 percent for, 37 percent against, 
and 18 percent did not know. 

A year later, in June 1943, Fortune in a 
similar poll again showed a majority of 56 
percent in favor of this Nation taking “an 
active part in some sort of international 
organization with a court and police force 
strong enough to enforce its decisions.” 

In September 1943, Dr. Gallup in response 
to this question “Taking into account the 
arguments for and those against, how do you 
yourself stand—are you for or against an 
international police force?” found 75 percent 
for, 17 percent against, and 8 percent did not 
know. 

As already suggested, I cannot here dog- 
matically determine, even for myself, the 
form which such an international arrange- 
ment shall take. But I feel very strongly 
that it must come about, and that the har- 
assed and overburdened people of the world 
will demand it, and that statesmanship will 
be bankrupt unless it can respond without 
fear and without self-seeking quibbles and 
technicalities. 


WHY THE UNITED STATES SHOULD JOIN A LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS 


(By Hon. Ropert A. Tarr) 


What is the ultimate purpose of American 
foreign policy? Until that question is clearly 
thought out and fixed in our minds, it is im- 
possible to explain our past policy in time of 
peace, the reasons why we should go to war, 
or the purpose of an organization of nations 
after the war. To me it is clear that the 
purpose of foreign policy is to insure freedom 
for the people of the United States, and pre- 
vent invasion of this country and foreign 
wars which might bring destruction to our 
people and prevent their working out here at 
home the destiny of the American Republic, 

The ultimate purpose of our foreign policy 
is not to benefit other nations by spreading 
democracy or the “four freedoms” throughout 
the world or otherwise. We desire to be good 
neighbors with the world. We are anxious 
to help other peoples, but only to the extent 
that this can be done without involving us 
in unnecessary wars, or endangering the fu- 
ture welfare of our own people. We did not 
enter the present war in order tp crusade 
throughout the world for the Atlantic 
Charter or the “four freedoms.” There is no 
intention on our part to insist on the freedom 
of India or, apparently, even the freedom of 
the Baltic states or eastern Poland. We are 
not fighting for democracy except for our 
own. As a matter of fact, if we admit that a 
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military crusade for an ideal, or a way of life, 
or a form of government is justified against 
other nations, the world would be involved in 
perpetual turmoil. We pursued a warlike 
course against Germany because our people 
were convinced, whether rightly or wrongly, 
that a German victory would threaten the 
peace and security of the United States. Our 
interest in the British Empire is not in main- 
taining the Empire, but because we feel that 
war between us is inconceivable, and the ex- 
istence of Britain as a great sea power is a 
strong element in preventing any attack on 
this country across the seas. The good- 
neighbor policy and assistance to other na- 
tions throughout the world are sufficiently 
justified by the desirability of creating a 
friendly feeling for the United States among 
other peoples, and preventing the develop- 
ment of hostile alliances which, if stimulated 
by poverty and hardship, may lead to the de- 
velopment of aggressive military dictators. 

Our commentators and columnists are con- 
stantly belaboring a supposed policy of iso- 
lationism, which they picture to the people 
as the desire of someone to withdraw entirely 
from any interest in world affairs. There has 
never been such a policy under any admin- 
istratior. The traditional policy of the 
United States has always interested itself in 
international affairs—witness the Monroe 
Doctrine, the disarmament treaties, the 
Kellogg-Briand Treaty. It is true that we 
have always refused to commit ourselves in 
advance to any nation, as an ally or other- 
wise, to make war under any specified circum- 
stances. Our past policy has insisted on 
maintaining a free hand to deal with each 
international emergency as it might arise. 
We refused to interfere with other peoples, 
and particularly with their internal affairs, 
on the very correct ground that this was more 
likely to produce war than to prevent it. 
The refusal to enter the League of Nations 
was based on the theory that our association 
with the quarrels of Europe would be more 
likely to produce war than to prevent it. 
I never agreed that such an argument justi- 
fied a refusal to join in an attempt to outlaw 
war. 

The question we have to face today is 
whether conditions in the world have so 
changed, or may so change during the next 
decade, that the policy of the free hand is no 
longer the best method of preventing ag- 
gression against the United States. In my 
opinion the conditions which we face after 
the war are substantially different, and do 
require a departure from our traditional 
policy. I, myself, believe that those condi- 
tions had changed 25 years ago. It had be- 
come apparent then that any major war be- 
tween great nations was likely to involve the 
rest of the world, and grow into a war which 
might threaten the peace and freedom of the 
United States. We had, therefore, acquired 
an interest in preventing the development 
of a major war. If by agreeing to join with 
other nations in preventing aggression we 
could discourage the beginning of war, or if 
by joining in a minor war we could prevent 
a world conflagration, I always thought we 
should have been prepared to make definite 
commitments in advance. 

It may be pointed out that this was not 
the question with which we were faced in 
1940 and 1941. By that time there was no 
way in which a world war could be pre- 
vented. We had in no way promoted or been 
responsible for the beginning of that war. 
We were asked to participate at once in the 
very kind of war the prevention of which is 
the whole purpose of a league of nations. 
The only question we had to face was whether 
a German victory or an inconclusive peace 
would bring about a successful attack on the 
United States. I myself thought that it 
would not, certainly not after Hitler attacked 
Russia. The country and the Senate were 
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kept in ignorance of the real situation in 
Japan, so that I always felt that the policy 
of bluff which the administration pursued in 
the Pacific might be successful in preventing 
war in that part of the world. 

However, after this war the necessity of 
preventing the development of future wars 
is even more manifest. The development 
of air power creates two definite threats. In 
the first place, a sudden air attack may be 
made with such surprise that it conceivably 
may be successful as an invasion. In the 
second place, even if we can still defend this 
country successfully against invasion, air 
power is becoming so destructive, and will 
become so much more destructive, that all 
our cities and public works may be wiped out 
even while we defend a blackened land. In 
the third place, modern war is so expensive 
as to threaten our economic structure and 
way of life, and destroy within the freedom 
for which we battle throughout the world. 
We should not hesitate to assume any in- 
ternational obligations, even to use military 
force against aggressors, to prevent the 
result. 

However, there have been plenty of plans in 
the past for preventing war, and none has 
been successful, It is not the will to estab- 
lish perpetual peace which has been lack- 
ing. It has been the inability to devise an 
effective method. The attempt to impose 
restrictions on other peoples creates new rea- 
sons for disputes between nations and new 
causes for war. The form of organization 
must be such as to minimize these causes 
and make the attempt to preserve peace 
hopeful of success. I am convinced that the 
effort to set up a single world state is utterly 
impractical, that it would destroy in America 
the very freedom which is the purpose of 
our foreign policy. I am further convinced 
that a military alliance with England, or 
with England and Russia, would inevitably 
produce a counteralliance which in the end 
would make war more likely. In effect it 
would destroy freedom throughout the rest 
of the world, and we could not destroy that 
freedom without in the end threatening that 
of the people of the United States. I do be- 
lieve that a league of sovereign nations, 
agreeing upon a rule of law and order 
throughout the world, has today a real 
chance of success. The utter destruction 
produced by modern war is so obvious to 
every people that the determination to keep 
the peace will be overwhelming if it can be 
properly organized. 

The first step in any league is to write an 
international law by which the nations shall 
agree to be governed. It should prohibit 
any nation from making war without inter- 
national sanction. It should provide a set 
of laws dealing with relations between na- 
tions, and provide for the submission of all 
disputes involving such laws to a world court. 
It should provide for the submission of other 
disputes to arbitration. The nations should 
agree to abide by the decisions rendered. 

Most of the argument of the theorists has 
been on the method by which this interna- 
tional law shall be enforced, but the first step 
is to determine what the law shall be, and 
with what international relations it shall 
deal, It must be written clearly, and in 
accord with principles generally accepted by 
civilized peoples. Force will never succeed 
unless it is backed up by the public opinion 
of the world, and it is only possible to mobi- 
lize that opinion behind a law or court de- 
cision which is clear and obviously just. In 
the case of the prohibition amendment we 
saw that even within a nation laws may be 
so unpopular or so incapable of enforcement 
as to bring about violence and lawbreaking. 

If we attempt to prescribe laws dealing 
with the internal affairs of the member na- 
tions or others, J believe it is more likely 
to cause wars than to prevent them. Fur- 
thermore, we must not impose on any nation 


obligations which seem unreasonable to 
those people, or obligations which we our- 
selves are unwilling to assume, nor should 
we force them to take part in disputes where 
they cannot see any interest whatsover. 

I suggest, therefore, that the permanent 
law which we write deal only with the action 
of nations outside of their territorial bound- 
aries, with one exception as to limitation of 
armament. Temporary internal restraints 
may have to be imposed upon the Axis na- 
tions, but it should be understood that the 
time will come when they will be removed. 
I would prefer to build the association on the 
old League of Nations, although the cove- 
nant will require such extensive revisions 
that it may be simpler as an administrative 
matter to begin over again. There should 
be subordinate organizations, such as a 
council of Europe, a council of America, 
and a council of the Far East, with courts 
to consider the questions which involve those 
areas alone. Special laws may be written, 
applicable to any given area, but not applic- 
able throughout the world. When the law 
has been defined, I believe all nations should 
enter into an obligation to join, and use eco- 
nomic sanctions and force if necessary, to 
prevent law violation which is defined as 
aggression and found to be aggression by an 
international council. 

This is the respect in which we are asked 
to depart from our traditional policy. We 
will no longer have a free hand because we 
will have agreed to make war under circum- 
stances found to exist by an international 
body in which we do not have a majority 
voice. I see no infringement of sovereignty 
in undertaking that obligation. However, I 
think the obligation should be carefully de- 
fined. The types of law violation constitut- 
ing aggression should be clear and definite, 
and the method of finding the action of any 
nation to be aggression should be equally 
clear. I do not believe a nation in one area 
should be called upon to furnish forces to 
prevent aggression in another area until the 
nations of that area have made every effort 
to settle their own problems. We certainly 
should not go into Europe unless we are in- 
vited to do so by a substantial majority of 
the people of that continent, who have 
shown their willingness to cooperate with us 
when we do so. Otherwise we will not only 
make ourselves exceedingly unpopular, but 
we shall probably fail in our objective. 

Under the regional plan, our forces could 
be compared to a suburban fire department, 
called in only on a three-alarm fire. It 
would be necessary for us to maintain an 
army, navy, and air force specially trained 
for operations in all parts of the world. I 
believe such a force need not be extraordi- 
narily large or expensive, probably no greater 
than the American people will insist on 
maintaining in any event after the war. It 
will require no conscription. If adequate 
pay is given the men, it should be an at- 
tractive profession. 

I would be inclined to oppose an inter- 
national police force. If such a force were 
large enough to overcome the forces of every 
other nation, it would subject the entire 
world to the rule of some international body, 
and would have the same dangers as an in- 
ternational state. Someone would have to 
be chief of police, and the executive or coun- 
cil which directed him, or he himself, would 
rule the world. If the force were a small 
one, merely designed to interfere with small 
nations, it would still be controlled pre- 
dominantly by one or two powerful nations, 
and would always be a threat to the freedom 
of all smaller nations. 

It would be necessary to prescribe a defi- 
nite limitation of armaments for each na- 
tion, and the covenants between them must 
provide that they shall not exceed this limi- 
tation, and nrust permit inspection by the 
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council to determine from time to time 
whether they are complying with their cove- 
nant. A violation of this convenant would 
be defined as aggression. In this one field 
of arms limitation it seems to me necessary 
for the league to interfere with action going 
on within the boundaries of individual na- 
tions, for I see no other way in which to 
prevent the competitive growth of arma- 
ments, which would certainly destroy the 
hope of peace. 

Can such an organization as I have de- 
scribed succeed? Frankly, no one can becer- 
tain. Every detail must be worked out to 
eliminate as much friction as possible. The 
machinery must operate smoothly without 
offense to the reasonable desire of all peoples 
to be free and determine their own future. 
A league is not likely to succeed if it con- 
tains in its basic law, or in the structure of 
nations on which it is built, any fundamental 
wrong. It is not likely to succeed if peoples 
earnestly desiring freedom are subjected to 
the arbitrary rule of other nations. It is not 
likely to succeed unless economic arrange- 
ments are made so that every nation shall 
have means available to obtain necessary raw 
materials and pay for them. 

There has been too much emphasis on the 
question whether we are willing to agree to 
use force, and too little on the basic nature 
of the league and the law which it is at- 
tempting to impose upon the world. There 
should be no rushing into a new organization. 
Plenty of time ought to be taken after hos- 
tilities cease to build up the foundations of 
peace before we attempt to place upon them 
a permanent structure. If we finally com- 
plete a league of nations 3 years after the end 
of the war, there will be more chance of suc- 
cess than if we rush into it the day after 
the armistice under the pressure of some 
emotional propaganda. 

No peace organization will be a success un- 
less the people of this country, including the 
men who have served abroad, are persuaded 
in their hearts that the organization is nec- 
essary and appropriate to maintain future 
freedom and peace. Those who try to force 
the people into an organization now, on the 
theory that later they may not be so agree- 
able to the idea, endanger the success of the 
whole project. I am confident that the 
people can be permanently persuaded. I am 
determined that some such effort as I have 
outlined shall be made, 
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As we march forward toward certain vic- 
tory, we must make the plan for a lasting 
and just peace. To win a military victory 
alone would be futile unless we lay a founda- 
tion in our post-war world that will secure 
for all men everywhere their basic human 
rights. Our President has proclaimed our 
war objectives as outlined in the “four free- 
doms.” We are fighting now that the “four 
freedoms" shall be not only freedoms for the 
United Nations but a heritage for all the 
peoples of the world. History has bestowed 
on us a solemn responsibility. We shall, we 
must, be a mighty force at the peace con- 
ference. We failed before to give a genuine 
peace—we dare not fail this time. 

The pattern of post-war action directly 
affects the lives of every American citizen 
and will continue to affect the very existence 
of generations of Americans yet unborn. 
There have been occasions in the past where 
we were out-maneuvered. Our counsel, while 
then appearing well-advised, has now been 
shown to have been hasty and ill-conceived. 
We must not repeat the blunders of the past. 
It will be no easy thing to formulate the good 
peace. We must evaluate carefully every 
factor, every possible approach to the prob- 
lems of post-war living. As each separate 
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problem comes before that peace conference, 
we should be prepared to meet it intelli- 
gently. 

The economic and social problems of the 
past 15 years, as well as the exigencies of the 
war, have required a tremendous expansion 
in the tasks assumed by the Federal Govern- 
ment, It is important, in view of this ex- 
pansion, that we keep before us the truth 
that in America the Government is us. 
There has been in some quarters a tendency 
to think of the Government doing this and 
the Government doing that without realizing 
who the Government is. In some places it is 
said, “In view of present conditions, our 
problems are too big for us to handle alone. 
We must, therefore, ask Washington to do 
the job.” 

This abdication from responsibility, though 
natural under pressure of war conditions, can 
only lead to confusion and break-down. We 
can see the result in Europe. The heart of 
the democratic process is the voluntary ini- 
tiative of the individual citizen and his gov- 
ernment. When communities grip their re- 
sponsibilities and resolutely face their prob- 
lems at the source there comes a new self- 
respect and a new ability to participate to 
the full in the destiny of the Nation. 

Many Americans today are being led down 
false paths and enticed by negative un- 
American brands of thought to fight each 
other over secondary issues. We need to em- 
blazon across the life of this country the car- 
dinal truths of nationhood—that the real is- 
sue is not between group and group within 
our own country who seem to have conflict- 
ing interests. The real issue today is whether 
we are going to sacrifice personal and group 
selfishness for the sake of the Nation, or 
whether we are going to sacrifice our Nation 
for the sake of our selfishness. The issue also 
is whether we are going to sacrifice our na- 
tional selfishness for the sake of the world 
or insure World War No. 3 by sacrificing the 
world for the sake of our national selfishness, 

Americans must fight on the real issues. 
The real issue is whether we as a Nation of 
strong-minded men and women are going to 
have the courage to sink our differences 
which arise out of selfish interests and pour 
everything we have into the Nation’s inter- 
est. This is crucial if the great lessons of 
this war are to be mobilized for the building 
of a united America and a new world. 

It has been well said that what we fight for 
is a pattern of democracy designed by God 
and worked by everyone. If a rebirth of our 
American faith is a necessity for total victory 
in war as our top militarists believe, it will 
be even more essential when the guns are 
silent and statesmen take up the task of put- 
ting the world together again. The emer- 
gence then of America’s fighting faith into 
full maturity and power is an inescapable 
must for the future. Without it even the 
most brilliant military success in Europe and 
Asia will be of small consequence. Indeed, 
it will only add to our problems and the 
world's. It is one thing to occupy a people’s 
territory. It is quite another to occupy their 
minds and hearts so that the evil we fight 
can never again be willed by any man or 
nation. 

It has been the history of all nations that 
their growth and expansion are patterned 
and shaped by the international struggle for 
power. The foreign policy of a state has 
always been determined by the rules of 
Power politics as applied to that state’s ex- 
isting economy. So far, in the world’s his- 
tory, there has been no adequate substitute 
for power politics. Even if the majority of 
the nations were to renounce war, it would 
be merely an idle pretense. As long as there 
exists one single nation that may make a 
sovereign choice of war, all other nations 
must be prepared to do likewise. It is this 
fundamental international situation—real- 
istic power politics—which confronts our 


world leaders now, and will be the major 
problem to overcome in building the foun- 
dation for a decent and sane post-war world. 

The only logical basis for erecting a lasting 
peace and reconstructing a war-torn world 
must be in a new improved league of na- 
tions made up of the United Nations, and 
controlled by Britain, China, Russia, and the 
United States, in the name of all and for the 
welfare of all. We must see to it that there 
is no post-war scramble for the spoils of war, 
for more power at the expense of other na- 
tions. Lasting peace can be attained only 
through a new system of collective defense. 
The world of nations must adopt some ade- 
quate substitute for power politics. We must 
outlaw war by creating a new machine of 
peace, more powerful than any machine of 
war. The means of enforcement is a pow- 
erful international police force. The ques- 
tion is, Do we really want international law 
and order and peace, or are we merely talking 
nice generalities but determined to go back 
to the old system of international chaos and 
recurring wars? No government at any level, 
local, state, or federal, however limited its 
functions, ever functioned successfully with- 
out having somewhere the force necessary to 
enforce its rules and punish violations. 

The League of Nations created after World 
War No. 1 outlawed aggression ‘but depended 
on individual nations to supply the force to 
make it stick. That did not work. Indi- 
vidual nations will not go to war or risk war 
simply to save the peace of the world, even 
though it is now clear that their own peace 
is involved sooner or later. They will go to 
war, and this is particularly true of democ- 
racies which are devoted to peace, only when 
their own security is threatened vitally. 
States will never live in peace among them- 
selves if international law, decency, order, 
and respect for human life and property are 
not enforced by armed power wisely wielded 
by the nations of the world who have pledged 
themselves to the winning of the war and 
the accomplishment of a just and lasting 
peace. 


HOW TO PRESERVE WORLD PEACE 


(By Hon. JosePH H. Batt at United Nations 
Forum, January 17, 1944) 

At Moscow the Governments of the United 
States, Russia, Britain, and China formally 
recognized their primary common interest in 
maintaining peace and stability in the post- 
war world and agreed in very general terms 
on the type of machinery to accomplish that 
objective. The question facing us and our 
allies now is how we should move forward to 
implement that agreement and achieve this 
common objective without permitting the 
difficulties and differences that undoubtedly 
will arise to split us apart. 

There are many international problems the 
solution of which in some instances is essen- 
tial to permanent peace and stability in the 
world and in other cases will contribute tre- 
mendously to it. One is the voluntary 
working out by nations of trade and com- 
merce policies which will give to all nations 
and all peoples access to raw materials and 
markets vital to their economic survival. An- 
other closely related to trade is stabilization 
of currency. An even more difficult long- 
range problem is the development of a satis- 
factory solution of the minority and boun- 
dary problems in Europe. Still another is 
the development of common policies to pre- 
vent exploitation of dependent and backward 
peoples. Important as these and other prob- 
lems are, some solution of the basic problem 
of security with justice is fundamental and 
must be solved first before we can begin to 
work out satisfactory answers to these other 
issues. Imagine, for instance, attempting to 
work out cooperatively trade and commerce 
policies which will contribute to peace and 
stability in a world atmosphere where every 
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nation had to be on guard constantly against 
possible aggressors—where there was no se- 
curity except the strength of its national 
arms. Inevitably, in such circumstances, 
many nations would embark on a program 
aimed at economic self-sufficiency which in 
a modern industrial economy inevitably leads 
to aggression or imperialism and war. I start 
from the premise, therefore, that we can hope 
to solve these other international problems 
only in an atmosphere containing the larg- 
est possible degree of collective security, 
with machinery to preserve the peace in 
which the great majority of the nations have 
confidence and which they support. These 
other special problems in the international 
field will take generations to solve satisfac- 
torily, and they must be peaceful generations. 

So our first and basic step in the United 
Nations should be to agree on the machinery 
to implement our common objective of a 
peaceful, stable world in which justice rather 
than force prevails. That means that as soon 
as possible the United Nations should agree 
on a few common rules of conduct among 
nations, including the requirement that all 
international disputes that threaten war be 
settled by peaceful means and that future 
attempts at military aggression be stopped 
by the collective force of the world com- 
munity. Senator Tarr has developed more 
fully the concept of international law and 
peaceful settlement of disputes so I will not 
dwell on it except to state that I believe all 
of us recognize that peaceful means for 
settling disputes, in the justice and fairness 
of which all nations have confidence, must 
go hand in hand with the use of military 
force to stop and punish future attempts at 
aggression, Otherwise, the use of force would 
be ali too likely to degenerate into the type 
of oppression against which we are now fight- 
ing. 

There is, I believe, general agreement in 
the United States now that if we hope to 
have a world in which law and order and 
peace rather than chaos and war prevail, 
there must be somewhere in the picture mili- 
tary force available to stop and punish viola- 
tions of the international code of conduct. 
The question is where that force should re- 
side and how it should be called into action. 
There are two main schools of thought. One 
envisions the so-called Big Three—Russia, 
Britain, and the United States—as the trus- 
tees of world peace and proposes that these 
three nations use their national forces, per- 
haps in their respective spheres of influence, 
perhaps operating through some development 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff machinery, to 
preserve the peace of the world. The other 
school of thought believes that the force 
must be called into play to stop future ag- 
gressions by a general international organi- 
zation of nations potentially open to all 
peace-loving nations and that all nations 
should contribute their proportionate quotas 
of the force and have some voice in the deci- 
sion to use it. In addition, I think there is a 
middle-ground position that the interna- 
tiona` organization in which all nations have 
a voice should decide when the force is to be 
used, but that the force should consist only 
of the armed forces of the Big Three and they 
should exclusively do the international polic- 
ing job. 

The first solution, of course, would depend 
on a close military alliance, either written or 
unwritten, between the Big Three. I believe 
that violates one of the basic democratic 
concepts for which we are fighting, namely, 
that all government should be based upon 
the consent of the governed and their partici- 
pation. We are in effect setting up a very 
limited governmental agency on a world-wide 
basis. If we really believe in the democratic 
concept, I think the United States must 
insist that the maintenance of peace in the 
world through this limited international 
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agency must be open to participation by all 
peace-loving nations, large and small. All 
nations should have a voice and all nations 
should contribute their quotas to the inter- 
national force. That, it seems to me, is the 
best safeguard we can have against the pos- 
sible perversion of such a force to aggressive 
rather than peaceful ends. 

The League of Nations Covenant obligated 
all member nations to use their national 
forces to go to the defense of any nation 
found to be attacked by an aggressor by the 
League Assembly. In actual practice, the 
nations did not fulfill that obligation. Even 
after the terrible lesson of this war, it is 
likely that nations will hesitate to go to war 
unless they themselves are attacked or their 
security threatened so vitally that there is 
no controversy as to the necessity for fight- 
ing. That is particularly true in a democracy 
where the people have a voice in the deci- 
sion. And yet, I think we recognize now that 
military aggression anywhere in the world, 
no matter how remote, does constitute a 
threat to the peace of the world and there- 
fore a threat to the peace of every nation in 
the world. There is probably less danger 
now than there was after the last war of 
individual nations welching on their obliga- 
tions to act against an aggressor but I think 
the danger is still there. I believe that dan- 
ger can be lessened tremendously if our in- 
ternational organization has at its command 
a relatively small international military force, 
probably consisting primarily of air force. 
Such a force should be raised on a quota 
basis by volunteers of all the member na- 
tions and supported financially on the same 
basis. Then, when the organization found 
aggression to be apparent there would be no 
long interval between such a finding and 
action to stop that aggression. In other 
words, speedy justice would be meted out to 
aggressors. In addition, the international 
force would, in stopping aggression, act as 
the agent of the world community. In ef- 
fect it would do a policing job against an 
outlaw nation, whereas if individual nations 
must act against aggressors then individual 
nations must go to war against the aggressor. 
It is far better in the long run to have the 
world community do a policing job than to 
force individual nations to go to war. Of 
course. in the event of a major aggression, 
individual national forces undoubtedly would 
be needed to support the international force. 
I think they would be much more likely to 
fulfill that obligation if they had already 
been in a sense committed by the interna- 
tional force. 

Finally, I would like to say a word about one 
valuable function that economic sanctions 
can perform in preserving the peace. The 
great danger of machinery to preserve the 
peace is that it will become machinery simply 
to preserve the status quo. If that happens, 
it will fail, because we live in a changing 
world and any machinery we set up must 
provide for peaceful change or no force can 
possibly prevent the explosion of such needs 
for change into war. 

The machinery to provide for such peaceful 
change would be the same as that for the 
settlement of disputes. Where the settlement 
involved no change in any existing national 
policy or boundary, the.decision will be easy 
to enforce. But it will be more difficult to 
enforce decisions which require some nation 
to change its position or national policy on a 
boundary, say, or administration of a colonial 
possession. I don’t think that military force 
should be used in such a case to force the 
nation to make the change which the inter- 
national agency decided was needed in the 
interests of justice. But I do believe that 
economic sanctions could and should be used 
in such a case and I think they would be 
effective in a great majority of cases. 

I think we might in this way develop world 
machinery which not only would stop out- 


lawed aggression but would provide for the 
essential need for change in the world 
through peaceful means. 


ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE A. A. BERLE, JR., AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE, BEFORE THE 
UNITED NATIONS FORUM, CONSTITUTION HALL, 
JANUARY 17, 1944 


For more than a century great wars have 
led to great hopes for a system of perma- 
nent peace. So it was when Napoleon's em- 
pire was overthrown in 1815; so again in the 
last World War, when President Wilson pro- 
posed, and the rest of the world assented to, 
the plan of the League of Nations. And so 
it is today; even before the victory is won, 
plain people everywhere search for the hope 
that the peace when it comes may be just 
and lasting. 

It has now been realized that permanent 
peace is not to be had for the wishing. 

Apparently, no nation by Itself can main- 
tain peace for itself—let alone for the rest 
of the world—by any course of conduct car- 
ried on by itself alone. If peaceful inten- 
tions and law-abiding behavior could bring 
permanent peace to any nation, many coun- 
tries in the five continents would not be at 
war now. Ambassador Litvinov remarked 
that peace is indivisible; and Secretary Hull 
observed only recently that all of the United 
Nations have a common interest in national 
security, in world order under law, in peace; 
and he added: “The future of these indis- 
pensable common interests depends abso- 
lutely upon international cooperation. 
Hence, each nation’s own primary interest re- 
quires it to cooperate with the others.” 

The Government of tue United States from 
the outset of this war has recognized that a 
system of permanent peace must be a major 
objective; and has maintained continually 
and forcefully that this must be accomplished 
through arrangements of general interna- 
tional cooperation. Slowly but soundly the 
foundations of that system are being laid. 

A first step was taken on the deck of a war- 
ship in the North Atlantic. President Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister Churchill, in August 
1941, declared for the United States and for 
Great Britain as one of the “common prin- 
ciples in the national policies of their re- 
spective countries on which they base their 
hopes for a better future for the world” that 
after the final destruction of the Nazi tyranny 
they hoped to see established a peace which 
would afford to all nations the means of 
dwelling in safety within their own boun- 
daries, and which would afford assurance that 
all the men in all the lands might live out 
their lives in freedom from fear and want. 

This was a pledge of cooperation between 
the United States and Great Britain that the 
high purpose of cooperation toward a system 
of peace would be jointly undertaken. 

On January 1, 1942, the company of the 
United Nations pledged themselves to a joint 
effort, “having subscribed to a common pro- 
gram of purposes and principles” embodied 
in the Atlantic Charter. In the same spirit 
other nations have associated themselves 
with the cause of the defense of civilization. 
Today all save the lawbreakers and aggres- 
sors whose defeat is daily growing nearer, 
have declared as a major war aim the con- 
struction of a cooperative system for assuring 
peace. 

After nearly 2 years’ study, by authority 
of the President, Secretary Hull proposed 
at Moscow that the United States, Soviet 
Union, Great Britain, and China should take 
a new step toward giving form and sub- 
stance to plans for the preservation of 
peace. These Four Great Powers jointly de- 
clared: 

“That their united action, pledged for the 
prosecution of the war against their respec- 
tive enemies, will be continued for the or- 
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ganization and maintenance of peace and 
security. x. 

“That they recognize the necessity of es- 
tablishing at the earliest practicable date a 
general international organization, based on 
the principle of the sovereign equality of all 
peace-loving states, large and small, for the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security. 

“That for the purposes of maintaining in- 
ternational peace and security pending the 
reestablishment of law and order and the 
inauguration of a system of general security, 
they will consult with one another and as 
occasion requires with other members of the 
United Nations with a view to joint action 
on behalf of the community of nations.” 

These clauses of the declaration of Mos- 
cow outline the framework of the structure 
which is being built by history. For, besides 
reaffirming the principle, and the pledge of 
united action toward it, this declaration is 
specific. 

It declares for a general international or- 
ganization—as against a system of spheres 
of influence, or of alliances, or of balance of 
power, or of the other shifts and makeshifts 
which through the centuries have been tried 
and have failed. 

The membership of this international or- 
ganization is to be open to all peace-loving 
states, large and small, on a basis of the 
sovereign equality of each. 

Because the building of such an organi- 
zation is long and difficult, a method is set 
up to handle questions arising before its com- 
pletion. This is the understanding that the 
Four Powers; with others as occasion requires, 
will consult with one another with a view 
to joint action for the purpose of maintain- 
ing peace. Such consultation is not an 
empty phrase. We have seen it succeed many 
times in the great community of the Ameri- 
can republics. 

The way is thus cleared for a later step 
still to be taken: the construction of a gen- 
eral international organization. 

Even that has begun to shape itself in some 
respects. The United Nations Conference on 
Food and Agriculture and the signing by 44 
nations of an agreement creating the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration both developed organizations dealing 
with important economic phases of universal 
interest. We must expect that other vitally 
necessary areas of common action will be 
dealt with so that the conditions can be 
created in which peace can subsist, and so 
that the strength which is necessary to assure 
justice and restrain lawlessness will be avail- 
able to this community of nations whose 
formation has begun. 

Gladly we note that this pledge by the 
United States and three of its principal allies 
to form an international organization at the 
earliest practicable time has received sub- 
stantially unanimous approval by the Con- 
gress of the United States. This was accom- 
plished by the Senate approval of the dec- 
laration of Moscow, which thus not only ap- 
proved the arrangements made at that his- 
toric conference but likewise approved the 
understanding that a permanent interna- 
tional organization would be built. Author- 
ity has thus been given by Congress and over- 
whelmingly ratified by public opinion to pro- 
ceed further on this huge task. In doing this 
both Congress and the American public made 
it plain that they saw in this development 
the brightest light which now shines through 
the murk of war. Safety, cooperation, the 
possibility of international justice, the dawn 
of freedom from fear—these are in the minds 
of the millions of Americans in and out of 
uniform who see the policy of working soberly 
and carefully and with all safeguards for 
our national rights and interests toward a 
healthy international life. 

The problems—and they are vast, in carry- 
ing this policy forward—are known to you all. 
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The men who have most experience with in- 
ternational affairs are least likely to lay the 
blueprints, or to forecast all the answers to 
all the questions. The methods of repre- 
sentation by which a great community of 
nations, each sovereign and equal, will be 
represented present one problem. The possi- 
bility of revitalizing international law and 
providing means of international justice is 
another; the method by which nations can 
cooperate in dealing with threatened breach 
of peace is still another. In the ileld of eco- 
nomics it is clear that there must be inter- 
national monetary arrangements, that ways 
must be cleared for commerce; that interna- 
tional transport and communications by land 
and sea, air or ether, must be a matter of 
arrangement. The specific problems of 
labor, long recognized through the participa- 
tion of this Government in the international 
labor office, find place in the picture. 

It has been the policy of this-administra- 
tion to search for sound, kindly solutions for 
these manifold problems—solutions which 
can and will be supported by our people as 
being in their own interest and in the in- 
terest of all nations. 

But this is not a partisan task. Men of 
all parties, and of all groups within parties, 
like our guests here tonight, have worked 
unceasingly and disinterestedly. In this 
huge struggle to assure that victory shall also 
mean hope, there are no parties; there are 
Americans who seek for our people and for 
all peoples to go forward on the road of civi- 
lization. 


Floods Are Unnecessary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
desire to read an important article en- 
titled “Floods Are Unnecessary,” by 
Elmer T. Peterson: 


Last May I journeyed through a region 
which had just suffered one of the worst 
floods in the history of this country. If you 
watched the telegraphic news at that time, 
you know that a flood which caused not less 
than $127,000,000 worth of damage swept 
through the lower valley of the Arkansas 
River in the States of Oklahoma and Arkan- 
sas. It was the most disastrous in Weather 
Bureau annais for that area. Despite warn- 
ings, 19 lives were lost. 

In the path of these floodwaters—in some 
places 10 miles wide—were thousands of acres 
of things you eat—potatoes, cabbages, to- 
matoes, peas, and other vegetables. Some 
of our richest bottom lands were catastro- 
phe's victim. The flood washed out and cov- 
ered with smothering silt the third largest 
spinach-growing area in the United States. 
Far greater acreages of alfalfa and other 
valuable crops were killed, with grave dam- 
age to milk, poultry, and meat production. 
Whether you live in the country or on Park 
Avenue, this was a serious blow to you, con- 
sidering the wartime state of our national 
food supply. 

A part of this area was around Muldrow and 
Sallisaw, both in Oklahoma, in the Grapes of 
Wrath country, and a local observer estimates 
that 3,000 farmers are now leaving that sec- 
tor in a migration more ominous than that 
of the mythical Joads. Their once-fertile 


acres are covered sometimes to a depth of 
6 feet, with a desolation of sand that will 
grow no crop. Already land valuations have 
dropped sharply. 

My companions on the trip through this 
flood-wasted land were Hugh H. Bennett and 
several of his associates. Dr. Bennett, a tall, 
genial southerner, is chief of the United 
States Soil Conservation Service. He is 
the man who has been leading an inspiring 
battle against soil erosion in this country— 
one of our most threatening agricultural 
menaces. For a good many years his was 
almost a lone voice, crying out that through 
bad farming we were letting the winds and 
the rains destroy our most precious resource. 
But now, and for some years past, he has 
had behind him the might of the Federal 
Government and a working force composed 
of skilled engineers and agricultural scien- 
tists. He has won converts to conservation 
farming by the hundreds of thousands, and 
in many regions the tide of the battle is be- 
ginning to turn—to turn in favor of all of 
us who have to eat. 

As we drove and walked through the devas- 
tated lower valley of the Arkansas, Dr. Ben- 
nett summed up his thoughts in five start- 
ling words, “This was all so unnecessary.” 

But before I tell you why Hugh Bennett 
contends that the Arkansas River flood and 
all other superfloods are unnecessary, per- 
haps I should say that this article is not to 
be a discussion, primarily, of downstream 
dams, levees, and other huge engineering 
works. On our trip we inspected the lower 
Grand River Valley of Oklahoma—called Ne- 
osho in Kansas—and we saw with our own 
eyes that the $25,000,000 Pensacola Dam, on 
that river, obviously had not prevented or 
even retarded the flood. Newspapers 
throughout the region were sizzling with 
editorial comments on the failure of that 
expensive dam to do what it was supposed 
to do. 

Dr. Bennett’s sword is two-edged. He 
maintains—and there is much concrete evi- 
dence to support his contention—that the 
universal adoption of soil-conservation prac- 
tices in this country would increase our food 
production by at least 20 percent. He also 
insists—again with the evidence on his side— 
that such practices could virtually wipe out 
the menace of disastrous floods. 

The story of the increased yields which may 

be had through conservation has already 
been told in the Saturday Evening Post by 
Dr. Bennett himself, in an article, Acres 
Are Aces—February 27, 1943—and in another 
article, the Dust Bowl Can Be Saved—De- 
cember 18, 1937, written by the present 
editor of the Post. 

Happily, the same farming practices which 
check erosion and hold precious moisture 
where it is needed also control floods. The 
blade has two edges, but it is all one sword. 
All you have to do to end erosion, supply 
our fields and pastures with life-giving mois- 
ture, and prevent the annual catastrophe of 
accelerated floods is to stop the water where 
it falls. 

The strategy is to build countless little 
dams for little waters. These dams may be 
from 1 to several feet high, in the form 
of dirt terraces 30 to 50 feet apart that 
follow given levels around the face of a 
slope—in fields and pastures, They may be 
a few inches high, in the form of more 
numerous furrows of contour farming—which 
means simply that the farmer plows and 
plants and cultivates around the slope at 
the same level, instead of up and down the 
incline. The dams may take the form of 
thick-growing vegetation in strips of crops— 
strip cropping—which follow the same con- 
tour, always at right angles to the slope. 

Or they may comprise solid fields of farm 
crops planted in rotation, or pasture, or for- 
est, that erect billions of tiny, often micro- 


` scopic, dams made of roots, stalks, and leaves. 
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The latter is nature’s own way, so effective 
that it works even at Sierra Leone, Africa, 
where the annual rainfall is 13 feet, with 
occasional spells of weather that bring 20 to 
30 inches within a few hours. 

This Arkansas Valley flood was strictly a 
man-made idea, as Dr. Bennett tells it. In a 
few days tens of millions of tons of soil were 
wrenched from the uplands, churned up, and 
spread on lowlands. The real fertility of 
these millions of tons was washed into the 
sea. Most of the light humus, diminutive 
soil particles, and soluble minerals are gone. 
Often little but the dead stone dust stayed— 
the heavy particles of sand. 

Against the roadway, in a ditch beside the 
highway from Muskogee to the Camp Gruber 
military establishment, in one of the richest 
farm areas in the Nation, we saw a frame 
farmhouse beached at a crazy angle, Through 
an open door we could see a muffin pan hang- 
ing on the wall. Table and chairs were tum- 
bled about and everything was covered with 
inches of stinking mud. A smashed barn 
disclosed bales of muddy, moldy hay. Ban- 
ners of weeds hung on roadside telephone 
wires, sadly signaling the height of the flood. 
A dead hog lay in a field. A bull calf was 
bellowing lonesomely, hunting for home. A 
500-acre farm had had 300 acres chopped off 
and washed away into the river. 

“Let's stop here,” Dr. Bennett said later, 
on high land along Highway 64, north of 
Muskogee. It was a field of baby cotton, 
mauled by the storm. He walked out to a 
gully wash on a gentle slope and stood on 
bedrock, 

“This tells the story,“ he said. This field 
was plowed and cultivated, with no terracing 
or contour farming, crop rotation or other 
conservation practice. There was nothing to 
hold the water where it fell, so it rushed off, 
carrying the topsoil with it.” 

The soil of the entire field was about 75 per- 


- cent gone and probably would be abandoned 


within 5 years because it would quit produc- 
ing enough to make it worth while. Applying 
this nationally, Dr. Bennett told us there 
are about 200,000,000 well-developed gullies 
in the United States that weren't there before 
the plow barged in. Each one is a new tribu- 
tary to the simpler drainage system of Nature. 
They are man-made-new streams—waterways 
that rush rainfall off into the streams, carry- 
ing the soil with it. Muddy water in motion 
is a scandal anywhere. That gully where 
Dr. Bennett stood was where some of the 
water came from that flooded the Arkansas 
River bottoms, just a few miles away. Proper 
treatment would have held the valuable rain- 
fall right there, to say nothing of the soil it- 
self—still more valuable. 

For what scientists call a control, we 
didn't have far to go. It was on the Rollo 
Fewel farm of 1,200 acres on the same high- 
way. He is a cooperator in the soll-conserva- 
tion program, and there was no sign of high 
water along the traversing creek. Cultivated 
fields were terraced and contour-farmed. 
Small draws were dammed, forming ponds. 
One large pasture, terraced, contained fat 
Herefords contentedly grazing, building your 
steaks. A bluestem pasture without terracing 
was lush. No run-off at all there. No sign of 
damage anywhere, though this farm received 
as heavy rainfall as any. The only trouble 
thus far is that theré are too few Fewels. 

“Why is that pasture across the road 
weedy?” somebody asked. The answer was 
ready. It had been regularly burned off each 
winter. Another thing to avoid. Burning 
destroys billions of little dams in the vege- 
table sponge and stunts the grass. 

We drove to a shallow valley where there 
was a big drainage ditch, clogged with silt, 
with high levee banks on either side, broken 
in many places—a miniature version of old 
man river himself. Tenant farmer W. L. Cot- 
ner was working in the mud, repairing with 
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Smeg rocks, and posts the breaches in the 
evee. 

“I had a hundred acres of cotton and other 
stuff completely ruined,” he said. “A 2-acre 
field of peas, ready for market, washed out. 
Have to plant everything all over again.” 

“Ditches can’t take a load like that,” said 
Dr. Bennett, straddling a barbwire fence. 
“The real trouble was that the watershed 
wasn't properly treated.“ 

Next on the road was a farmstead near the 
Arkansas River—a chaos of silt, gullies, de- 
serted houses and outbuildings, some over- 
turned. A pathetic planting of potatoes and 
onions that had grown luxuriantly up to a 
few days before, now utterly ruined. The 


water that did this damage came from that 


very spot where Dr. Bennett had stood half 
an hour before, and thousands of others 
like it. 

From Roy Kinnard, soil-conservation sur- 
veyor, we learned statistics. This flood broke 
all records since the Weather Bureau first 
made observations at Fort Smith, Ark., in 
1833. Flood stage is 27 feet above low-water 
mark, In November 1941, the river reached 
86 feet at the highway bridge east of Mus- 
kogee. On May 11, 1943, it broke this record, 
making 38 feet. On May 21, 1943, it rose to 
47.48 feet. 

WHERE IRVING FOUND MEADOWS 


Modern floods, repeated Dr. Bennett, as he 
sadly surveyed the debacle, are a product of 
man’s interference with nature's ways. They 
come from gully tributaries that have cut 
through topsoil into sterile subsoil. The vast 
tonnage of material—soil and subsoil— 
dumped into the rivers is quickly assorted 
into fine and coarse substances, The coarse, 
heavy particles are easily deposited where 
they do the most harm. These destructive 
modern floods are unlike the famous Nile 
floods which gently and lightly cover the 
bottoms with humus, lime, and other fertile 
materials from the Blue Nile in the Ethiopia 
country and the rich central African marshes, 

It was in 1832 that Washington Irving 
visited this Oklahoma spot, traveling west 
from Fort Gibson, near which the Grand and 
Verdigris empty into the Arkansas, and his 
description of lush meadows and wildlife in 
A Tour of the Prairies is mouth watering. 
Something has happened since then, Man is 
guilty. 

The rain around here ranged from 17 to 
22 inches in 3 weeks—a heavy fall—but Louis 
P. Merrill, regional conservator of the Soil 
Conservation Service at Fort Worth, who was 
one of the party, had this to say, with char- 
acteristic conservatism of scientific men: “We 
don't say conditions are the same, but on a 
4,000-acre tract near San Angelo, Tex., a few 
years ago, 25 inches fell in 60 hours. Terraces 
stopped all of it. The soil is porous. But at 
Green Creek, also in Texas, where the soil 
is tighter, a comparable result was observed.” 

The south fork of the Palouse River at 
Pullman, Wash., was cited by Dr. Bennett as a 
good example of how man can reverse his 
program of destruction if he will. The valley 
had been flooding every year, because of 
plowing. The river had no fish and dried up 
in summer. Conservation treatment was 
adopted, featuring and legumes to 
weave a protective vegetable mat over the 
exposed plowland. Less than half the 
farmers cooperated, but that was enough to 
make a great change. Now, for 4 consecutive 
years there have been no floods. For the first 
time in 25 years, trout have come back. Old 
dead springs have come to life. The streams 
are clear. The same story is told at Coon 
Creek, near La Crosse, Wis., and in Wild Horse 
Creek Valley, near Oklahoma City. 

THE ANNUAL EROSION LOSS 


The chief, as Dr. Hugh Bennett is affec- 
tionately called by his associates, was coming 
- back home in visiting Oklahoma, for his first 


soil-conservation station was established in 
the Red Plains region near Guthrie in 1929. 
This was one of the first of 10 stations estab- 
lished in the United States. One of his first 
midwestern assignments, as a young man, was 
on a soils job a short distance northwest of 
Muskogee. 

It happened that I had watched a demon- 
stration at Red Plains just 3 days before, 
which conclusively proved, by plots of vari- 
ously treated sloping soils, exactly how rain- 
fall behaves when it hits the ground or veg- 
etation. Since this is no technical agricul- 
tural theme, I shall say only that the sci- 
entific measurements here, as well as at the 
University of Nebraska, the University of 
Arkansas, Iowa State College, and other ex- 
periment stations, conclusively prove Dr. Ben- 
nett's contentions. For instance, at Fayette- 
ville, Ark., which verges on the headwaters of 
the Illinois, one of the tributaries of the 
Arkansas River, 9.1 inches fell within 3 days. 
A plot of oats showed a four-tenth-inch run- 
off and Bermuda sod showed practically no 
run-off at all, whereas a corn plot showed 33 
inches and the run-off well overflowed, so the 
observers lost track. This was especially 
interesting to me, for I am operating a little 
farm on one of the Illinois tributaries near 
Fayetteville, raising potatoes, tomatoes, sweet 
corn, alfalfa, lespedeza, and various fruits, 
doing all I can with my own hands at odd 
times, and I have terraced and contour- 
farmed the place. The terraces held through 
this exceptionally heavy downpour. 

One ominous thing, as testified in Govern- 
ment reports, is that erosion and leaching 
whisk away nearly 117,000,000 tons of nitro- 
gen, phosphorus, potash, magnesium, calcium, 
and sulfur, compared with about 19,500,000 
tons a year taken off by crops and grazing. 
These fertilizing agents are enormously im- 
portant. 

“In terms of bulk, we lose 3,000,000,000 tons 
of soil a year,” said Hugh Bennett. “In 4 
years we have taken 64,000,000 cubic yards of 
soil out of drainage ditches alone. I've seen 
such soil sell as high as $15 a ton. As a 
matter of fact, soil is priceless. It’s the only 
source of our food. Men fight and dle for 
it. In Venezuela I’ve seen farmers struggling 
pitifully on thin-soiled mountainsides to 
raise meager crops. Oh, they have plenty of 
money in Venezuela, plenty of petroleum, but 
you can’t eat money or petroleum. Rich, fer- 
tile soil is the real prize in the global war we 
are now fighting.” 

He had just come from the international 
food conference at Hot Springs, Va., where 
he had told the delegates that we Americans 
have increased crops by 20 percent in areas 
where we have established soil-conservation 
programs. 

Going along the road, he warmly com- 
mended the Oklahoma State Bankers Associ- 
ation, which, he said, was doing an educa- 
tional job that the schools ought to be doing. 
This association teaches soil conservation and 
offers plaques for achievement. 

Back in Oklahoma City, Eugene Gum, sec- 
retary of this association, had told me that 
farmers cooperating in this program had in- 
creased their crops an average of 40 percent, 

Okiahoma, Arkansas, and a few other 
States have authorized the teaching of soil 
conservation in public schools, but very few 
of the schools haye done anything about it. 
“Atlanta is doing a swell job, though,” said 
Dr. Bennett. “But just to show how slowly 
we've moved, there was no book on soil ero- 
sion written before 1936.” 

At Fort Gibson, whence Washington Irving 
made his Tour of the Prairies in 1832, the 
party of inspection saw the confluence of the 
Grand, Verdigris, and Arkansas Rivers. The 
awful evidence of the flood prompted me to 
ask why the $25,000,000 Pensacola Dam on 
the Grand, which had been promoted as a 
combined flood-control and power project, 


generation. 
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zoe alee so completely in controlling this 
ood. : 
Government men, particularly in the tech- 
nical departments, are cagey about making 
statements that might get them into con- 
troversies with other departments. The Fed- 
eral Power Commission and the Norris ele- 
ment in Congress were eager to have Pensa- 
cola as a hydroelectric project. I had to get 
the story from chambers of commerce, non- 
partisan engineers, and plain statistics. The 
Oklahoma newspapers were full of the sub- 
ject. A congressional investigation was de- 
manded. Popular reaction was bitter because 
the dam hadn't even made the flood hesitate. 


POWER OR PROTECTION 


It was unquestionably true that the people 
of Oklahoma and Arkansas had been told 
that the dam would go far toward control- 
ling floods, especially if several others were 
built, as in T. V. A. But the facts, as 
brought out by such spokesmen as N. R. 
Graham, of the Tulsa Chamber of Commerce, 
chairman of a special committee to con- 
sider the subject, quoted Government sta- 
tistics to show that the Grand River fur- 
nished half of the 670,000 second-feet flood 
crest at Muskogee because, when the flood 
hit its Pensacola Dam, the reservoir was prac- 
tically full and there was virtually no capac- 
ity to take up the excess flow of water. 

In its simplest form, the controversy boiled 
down to the proposition that it takes a full 
reservoir to produce power, whereas it takes 
an empty reservoir to protect the lower valley 
from floods. The Federal managers of the 
dam wanted it kept full, so it could produce 
power, which their opponents claim is not a 
scarce commodity in this area. When the 
flood came it was necessary to open the gates 
immediately, and the raging Grand River 
produced a flood in its lower valley and in 
the Arkansas River as if there had been no 
dam at all. 

The argument seemed one-sided, because 
the disastrous results were so apparent that 
no amount of academic argument would 
change them. Perhaps the best commentary 
was the quotation of the inscription on each 
dam of the Miami Conservancy District of 
Ohio, which reads: 

“The dams of the Miami Conservancy dis- 
trict are for flood-prevention purposes. Their 
use for power development or for storage 
would be a menace to the cities below.” 

These dams, which apparently have pre- 
vented recurrence of the floods that once 
devastated Dayton and other localities on 
the Miami River, are emptied as quickly as 
possible after each flood. 

A new technique is being tried out at the 
Brighton Dam, near Baltimore, Md., using 
methods based on the work of the Soil Con- 
servation Service collaborating with the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology—employing 
large openings near the base of the dam to 
discharge layerlike accumulations of muddy 
water coming at floodtimes, In the case of 
either Miami or Brighton, however, the fine 
topsoil gets away, Dr. Bennett reminds 
us with a wry smile. There are other cases 
where a special bypassing channel is built 
to take away muddy flood waters with a 
minimum of settling, filling reservoirs by 
letting in water only when it is reasonably 
clear. 

Substantial differences in terrain also fur- 
nish an important modifying factor in de- 
termining whether a large downstream dam 
can be used for both flood control and power 
Obviously, a watershed consist- 
ing mainly of rocky or porous soil, or a mix- 
ture, or one with a heavy growth of timber 
or pasture, provides a more favorable lab- 
oratory for a combination of flood control 
and power generation than the Arkansas 
River watershed. In the various publications 
of T. V. A. it is claimed that, judging from 
previous experience, the big floods in its 
watershed of approximately 25,000,000 acres 
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have been reduced by from 2.9 feet to 5 
feet, as the eight major dams and several 
smaller ones are manipulated in succession to 
absorb the greatest possible flow. 

Nevertheless, there is obvious apprehension 
on the part of even the warmest advocates 
of T. V. A. lest siltation impair or possibly 
destroy the usefulness of the project, even 
though 52 percent of the watershed is com- 
posed of forest and another large percentage 
is devoted to pasture, both of which retard 
run-off. Thus far, only a small fraction of 
the nonforest land is terraced, but the T. V. A. 
organization, recognizing the danger, heav- 
ily emphasizes the need of all the various 
types of soil-conservation treatment. Hence, 
we come right back to the original premise, 
which is that erosion control—keeping the 
water where it falls—is the basic way to con- 
trol floods. In the long run, this technique 
is also the only way of guaranteeing a hydro- 
electric project a long life. 


THE TROUBLE WITH DAMS 


“Tt doesn't make a lot of difference whether 
a dam is constructed primarily for power or 
flood control,” said Dr. Bennett, diplomati- 
cally bypassing the glaring failure of the 
Pensacola Dam. “It will fill up with silt 
anyhow—in anywhere from 25 to 50 years 
in many instances—unless its watershed is 
adequately protected. Even Boulder Dam 
will face this siltation problem someday, 
There are 2,000 reservoirs in the United States 
already filled up with sediment. I remem- 
ber one in Kansas that filled up during one 
rainstorm. In the remaining 8,000 major 
reservoirs of the country the rate of sedi- 
mentation is so great that about a third of 
them will fill up in 50 years.” 

One clincher to this phase of the discus- 
sion was furnished a few years ago by Dr. 
N. E. Winters, outstanding soil conservation- 
ist then connected with Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, who commented on the Denison Dam, 
on the Red River between Oklahoma and 
Texas. This dam now under construction 
will cost more than $50,000,000, and its reser- 
voir will receive a silt-laden output of the 
Red, Washita, and other rivers, which looks 
like thick red barn paint, its solid content 
sometimes reaching 15 percent or more. 
Some engineers predict that it will fill up 
within 25 years, 

“I could take half the cost of this dam, 
and, by spending it on watershed treatment, 
completely stop floods on the Red River,” 
said Dr. Winters in a public address. As a 
matter of fact, he could point to a small lake 
near Guthrie which has dried up because 
the watershed has been terraced and con- 
tour-farmed. 

All of which should give us taxpayers some- 
thing to chew on. 


Address by Associate Justice Louis Le 
Baron, of the Hawaiian Supreme Court, 
on I Am An American Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 19 (legislative day 
of Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a very able 
address delivered in Honolulu, Hawaii, 
by Hon. Louis Le Baron, Associate Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of Hawaii, at 


the celebration of I Am An American Day, 
on May 16, 1943. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


It is an honor and a privilege to welcome 
you all as Americans—especially you, who so 
recently, in the presence of Almighty God, 
have taken the solemn oath as a citizen of 
the United States of America. Whenever the 
words “I am an American” are spoken, 
whether spoken by right of birth or adoption, 
they are fighting words of an exceedingly deep 
significance. 

It is a fearful obligation to be an Ameri- 
can—one fraught with grave responsibilities. 
Never before in the brief history of this Na- 
tion has there been a greater challenge in 
becoming an American than today. The 
forces of evil have already struck with a pre- 
meditated plan of destroying our people as 
a nation so that this world may be enslaved. 
Allegiance to the Nation, therefore, has an 
outstanding significance, 

Today America is at open war with the 
principalities of this world which would de- 
stroy the human soul, and your American 
citizenship alines you on the side of the 
forces which are fighting to establish forever 
the divine right of the people to govern them- 
selves in liberty and in justice, For this pur- 
pose the Constitution of the United States of 
America was framed in 1787 at Philadelphia. 

The authors of our Constitution were 
determined to preserve the gains which the 
freedom-loving peoples of the world had won 
by hundreds of years of bitter struggle. 
They, therefore, were inspired to form a gov- 
ernment where justice would be accorded to 
all men and the blessings of liberty would be 
secured to themselves and their posterity. 
The Constitution thus established a govern- 
ment which would safeguard the liberties of 
the people, distributing the powers of govern- 
ment among 3 distinct and independent 
departments—the legislative, the executive, 
and the judicial—devising, as nearly as could 
be foreseen, a perfect system of checks and 
balances. The Constitution also recognized 
that the tyranny of the many may be just as 
oppressive as the despotism of the few. Con- 
sequently the Bill of Rights was written into 
the Constitution as the first 10 amendments 
for the protection of the people in their 
inalienable rights as free individuals, fixing 
the boundaries beyond which the people 
themselves might not go in transgressing the 
freedom of others. 

The clear purpose of government as ex- 
pressed throughout the Constitution and its 
amendments is for the benefit of the people 
as individuals. It emphatically repudiates 
the Old World conception which regards peo- 
ple as slaves of the state, and lays down a 
gantlet which you have so gallantly taken up. 

You newly adopted Americans have sol- 
emnly sworn to support and defend the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States of 
America against all enemies, foreign and do- 
mestic, but every American, whether in uni- 
form or not, has this responsibility in com- 
mon. It does not mean merely to be law 
abiding, which is important, nor to bear arms 
against the foe, which is very important and 
deserving of the highest honor, but, in my 
opinion, it means something a great deal 
more, In a larger sense it means that Ameri- 
cans must be steeled against evil, wherever 
it may be found, for evil directly demolishes 
freedom, and with it our way of life, and saps 
the potency of our fighting faith. Satanic 
forces, through the instrumentality of cer- 
tain foreign nations, are determined to 
plunge the world into another darkened age 
where greed, murder, and filth will hold sway, 
and where might will prevail over right. 
But America is fighting with the faith and 
zeal of her fathers to smash those malignant 
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cohorts back into the dust of history where 
they belong, and, with the guidance and help 
of God, will triumph. 

As an American you individually have be- 
come a vital part of America’s destiny to help 
redeem the people from the pollution by 
which our enemies hope to rule the world, 

Therefore, whether by birthright or adop- 
tion, “I am an American” are truly fighting 
words of an exceedingly deep significance, 


Mabel T. Boardman 
REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mrs; ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it is particularly fitting that a 
brief tribute should be paid to Miss Mabel 
Boardman, who retires from active duty 
in the American Red Cross after 43 years 
of wonderful service to humanity, just 
before this veterans’ legislation is taken 
up for final action. Miss Mabel Board- 
man is greatly beloved for her splendid 
character and for her accomplishments. 
Yesterday over 1,000 people paid tribute 
at a luncheon given in her honor. Hun- 
dreds more tried to attend, Her friends 
and coworkers all over the country were 
there in spirit and I know the legions of 
service men and women were paying, al- 
though they were many miles away, in- 
visible grateful tribute to the work she 
has steadily done for them, so completely 
and so thoroughly. I hope that this 
great gentlewoman, this great humani- 
tarian, will take some rest now. But 
knowing her as I do, her labors will not 
cease for the American Red Cross and 
for the world. 


REMARKS OF THE CHIEF JUSTICE AT A LUNCHEON 
GIVEN IN HONOR OF MISS MABEL BOARDMAN, 
AT THE HOTEL STATLER, IN WASHINGTON, 
JANUARY 18, 1944 = 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, we 
are gathered here to pay our tribute to a gal- 
lant lady and to honor an ideal of public 
service, the ideal to which she has devoted 
the best years of a long and useful life, It is 
an ideal which she has cherished, nurtured, 
and brought to its fruition, until it has found 
its true expression in the vital and beneficent 
spirit of the American Red Cross as we know 
it today. 

There is little I could say about Miss Board- 
man which would not inescapably be in 
praise of the Red Cross. In the 20 years since 
I came to know and admire her, it would 
have been difficult for me to think of Miss 
Boardman without thinking of the Red Cross, 
or to think of it without instantly bringing 
to mind her tireless devotion to its service. 
In fact, her life has been so closely associated 
and interwoven with this great humanitarian 
movement that she and the Red Cross have 
become one and inseparable in our thoughts, 
It has been said here in Washington before 
today, but it is a truth worthy of repetition 
in this presence, that Mabel Thorp Board- 
man is the Red Cross. 

It was in 1900 Miss Boardman became in- 
terested in the Red Cross, then a small group, 
quite inadequate to the demands which in 
the course of events were to be made upon 
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it. In that year the association was reorgan- 
ized with Miss Boardman as one of its origi- 
nal incorporators. From the first she saw in 
this infant society the potential instrument 
for the relief of human suffering in times of 
disaster and emergency, and for the allevia- 
tion of the wastage and misery which modern 
war inflicts on all mankind. From that mo- 
ment the realization of her vision, through 
the Red Cross organization, became the dom- 
inating aim of her life. And her life has been 
literally dedicated to a single great purpose— 
the development of the Red Cross until it 
should be what it has become, the most pow- 
erful and efficient weapon against human 
misfortune which the world has known. 

The terrible realities of war were not then 
new to Miss Boardman. She enlisted in the 
service of the Red Cross while the Memory 
was still fresh of our conflict with Spain. 
During the Russo-Japanese War in 1904-5, 
she was on the spot in Manchuria, arranging 
for Red Cross relief. The First World War 
brought a new and more formidable chal- 
lenge to her ingenuity and organizing ability. 
She met that challenge by mobilizing mil- 
lions of American women under the Red 
Cross banner. In the face of the doubts 
and head shakings of those of her coworkers 
who were just mere men, she put this army 
of volunteers into uniforms of her own de- 
sign. By the force of her personality and 
example she gave to these volunteers an 
esprit de corps which has proved to be one 
of the most dependable supports of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, and one which has steadily 
gained in strength through the years. Miss 
Boardman knew instinctively what it takes 
to- fire the enthusiasm of womankind, and 
she supplied it. 

The monumental buildings of the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross headquarters, and of 
the District of Columbia Chapter in Wash- 
ington, stand as permanent reminders that 
Miss Boardman foresaw their need and pos- 
sessed the energy and resourcefulness to fill 
it. For it was largely through her unlagging 
efforts that funds were raised for their con- 
struction by private subscription and con- 
gressional appropriations for their construc- 
tion. 

Self-discipline has ruled Miss Boardman’s 
life and her high standards have become those 
of the American Red Cross. She has been 
tireless in her services to the Red Cross when- 
ever and wherever they were most needed in 
its work of education, of relief, and in fight- 
ing suffering and disease. Her work has taken 
forms as numerous and as variable as the 
demands which time and changing condi- 
tions have brought. Hers has been a selfiess 
devotion, covering a span of 44 years, to aims 
which have been motivated as much by a 
deep sense of patriotism as by woman's true 
understanding of human needs. Her unfail- 
ing zeal in carrying on this great work has 
made Miss Boardman in her own right a great 
and altogether admirable personality. ` 

Few women have been so showered with 
honors as has this gracious lady. She has 
been decorated by many governments and 
Red Cross societies. She has received hon- 
orary degrees from numerous colleges and 
universities. She has been secretary of the 
American National Red Cross since 1919, a 
member of its central committee, and chair- 
man of its voluntary services. But far more 
significant to her and to us than any of 
these well-deserved honors are the shattered 
lives that have been rebuilt because of her 
efforts, the pain and suffering that have been 
made easier to bear because this woman saw 
so clearly what the Red Cross might become 
and hes loyally helped it to fulfill its great 
possibilities. 

Now, in the Nation’s hour oi greatest need, 
her grand conception is bearing its finest 
fruits. In collecting lifesaving blood plasma, 
in making millions of garments and surgical 


dressings, in bringing renewed courage to 
our servicemen on every shell-torn battle- 
field of the world, the Red Cross has truly 
reached the pinnacle of its service. It is little 
wonder that so many of these men and their 
relatives and friends at home are saying: 
“Thank God there is an American Red Cross.” 

It is the fate of most men and women to 
give their lives to hopes and aspirations whose 
realization they are not permitted to witness. 
It is the rare good fortune of Miss Boardman, 
in which we rejoice, to have the high privi- 
lege of seeing her vision take on the shape 
of reality. What reward could be greater or 
so fitting? And now that she has sought and 
received release from formal responsibilities 
to the Red Cross, a freedom which I suspect, 
knowing Miss Boardman as I do, that she will 
exercise very sparingly, we wish for her the 
enjoyment of those durable satisfactions 
which come from the contemplation of a 
noble service, nobly performed, and from a 
leisure well earned and well employed. 

And now & word to you who are members of 
the District of Columbia Chapter. You may 


well be proud that such a woman is the 


founder of your organization. Proud, yes. 
But you should be humble also when you look 
upon the example which she has set. She 
has given to you and to all Americans a heri- 
tage that is to be treasured above earthly 
possessions. She has shown us the true worth 
of that genuine philanthropy which knows 
no bonds of friendship or enmity or of wealth 
or poverty. She has implanted in us a new 
conception of human understanding, of 
brotherly love, of compassion, and of hu- 
manitarian service. That, my friends and 
fellow members of the Red Cross, is Mabel 
Thorp Boardman—and that is the American 
Red Cross, 


Amendment of the Social Security Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE HENDRICKS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr, HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker and 
Members of the House, I have today in- 
troduced a bill to amend section 3 (a), 
as amended, of the Social Security Act. 
This bill provides that the Federal Gov- 
ernment pay each State one-half of the 
total sum expended for the purpose of 
administering the provision of the law 
for old-age assistance. The reason that 
I have introduced this bill is because 
under the present system those States 
which are better able to pay, or the 
wealthier States, receive a higher per- 
centage of administrative cost, whereas 
the States which are not able to pay so 
much receive a smaller percentage. This 
is clearly a discrimination against the 
States which are most in need. 

During the last fiscal year the State 
of Florida paid an average of $14.50 to 
40,000 people who were recipients under 
the Social Security Act. By the addition 
of a cigarette tax in the State of Florida 
and the curtailing of excess expenditures 
for administration purposes in the 
amount of $166,000 Florida is now able 
to pay $18.50, which is an increase of $4. 
This is commendable. However, it falls 
far short of the national average of $25 
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per recipient. The State of Florida nat- 
urally has some pride in the matter and, 
in addition to that, our welfare board 
understands all too clearly that even 
$25 is much less than these people should 
receive. The State has made every effort 
to increase this amount, and if this bill 
is adopted it will increase the amount 
and sooner or later we shall be able to 
equal the national average of $25 per 
month, : 

I sincerely hope that the committee to 
which this is referred will give the bill 
its serious consideration. 


Mustering-Out Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. H. CARSON 


OF OHTO 
* IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. CARSON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
there is not a Member in this House, re- 
gardless of party affiliation, who is not 
anxious to give full justice and recogni- 
tion to every member of our armed 
forces. The distinguished chairman of 
the Military Affairs Committee and many 
of the most able Members of this House, 
on both sides of the aisle, have given in- 
valuable assistance and have worked 
diligently to bring out legislation to 
assist discharged veterans. 

We are fortunate in having a most able 
man in General Hines as the head of 
our Veterans’ Administration. An ex- 
cellent program for vocational training 
and rehabilitation is being set up. One 
of my closest friends, Capt. E. N. May, a 
veteran of World War No. 1, who has 
been for years with the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and who has had years of 
experience in vocational training and re- 
habilitation, took charge of the voca- 
tional training and rehabilitation pro- 
gram in a large hospital in Massachusetts 
on January 8. This is only indicative of 
the work being done along these lines 
throughout the country. 

There are nearly 200 Members of this 
body who served in World War No. 1 
and nearly 150 who have sons and daugh. 
ters in this war. Naturally we are 
most interested in seeing proper legisla- 
tion enacted to protect the discharged 
veterans. Do you remember when you 
were discharged from the last war? I 
do. My greatest concern was to get back 
to my old position and continue working 
my way through law school. Without 
any difficulty whatever I secured my old 
job, continued my schooling, and grad- 
uated with my class in 1919. Will this 
not be the greatest concern of our dis- 
charged veterans of the present war? 
In my opinion, their greatest desire is to 
get back to work in their accustomed 
trades and callings. In this connection 
let me call your attention to a program 
proposed by the Timken Roller Bearing 
Co., of Canton, Ohio, in my congression 
district: f 
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THEY OFFER THEIR ALL—CAN WE OFFER TOO 
MUCH?—THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COM- 
PANY PROPOSES SENIORITY RIGHTS TO EVERY 
EMPLOYEE FOR DOUBLE THE TIME SPENT IN 
MILITARY SERVICE 


We talk of the sacrifices made by our men 
and women in seryice—but most of us 
merely talk, Few of us take any action to 
show that these sacrifices are appreciated as 
they should be. 

They have had to give up their homes— 
their lovell ones—their jobs—take 2, 3, 
maybe more years of the most important 
period of their lives—and offer them as a 
sacrifice on the national altar—that we here 
safe in America can continue the best way 
of life ever discovered on this earth. 

Many of them will never return—and for 
this there can be no payment—but the tears 
and heartfelt gratitude of a nation for whom 
they gave their all. 

But for those who will come back—and 
pray God there will be millions of them—we 
can do something real—to show that we are 
not unmindful of what they have done for 
us. 
The way of life that they have helped to 
preserve can make easier their own way to a 
living in free America. > 

For our part, the Timken Roller Bearing 
Co. has a very definite plan which it proposes 
to the bargaining agent for its employees. 
This plan will prove to former Timken em- 
ployees now in service, that while others 
have stayed here safely at home, making the 
highest wages they have ever received, our 
Timken men and women in service will not 
have to reenter our employ at a disadvantage 
because of their absence. 

Rather, they will have a very distinct and 
very certain gain—a gain that they have 
offered their lives to merit, 

We will not pin any decorations on their 
breasts. We will not give them enscrolled 
parchments extolling their valor and their 
exploits. 

Our proposed plan will give them instead 
something much more tangible and usable— 
something that is commercially valuable in 
the workaday world to which they will return. 

This plan for our employees in service is 
this: For every year, for every month, for 
every day spent in service an employee of the 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. will be granted 
double such time in seniority standing on 
the employment rolls of our company. 

Is this too much to give our former em- 
ployees for a sacrifice for which there is no 
way to reckon payment? 

Most of these men and women now get 
from Uncle Sam—with their lives as possible 
forfeit—the sum of $50 a month. On call 
and subject to service 24 hours a day, this 
figures out to 7 cents an hour. No overtime, 
no double time; just plain 7 cents an hour. 

Surely there can be no objection from those 
of us whose sacrifices by comparison have 
been negligible or nonexistent to this hu- 
mane and reasonable treatment of our re- 
turning heroes. 

This will be some slight compensation for 
the fact that they have had to forego the 
high wages paid to fellow employees able to 
stay on the job and at home in the bosom 
of their families. It will be no compensation 
at all for the hardships, the wounds, and 
the terrors of war that they have had to 
endure. 

To demonstrate how this system would 
work: An employee of this company with 
5 years of seniority at the time of induction 
returns after 2 years in the armed services. 
He or she will have the original 5 years of 
seniority plus double the time spent with 
Uncle Sam, or a total of 9 years of seniority. 

We believe every industrial concern in 
America should give this Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Co. plan their best thought and atten- 

$ 


tion, with a view to rewarding their men 
and women in service in scme measure. 

The Congress of the United States should 
see that such a plan is put into effect on a 
Nation-wide basis, giving this economic secu- 
rity to those now doing so much for all of us. 

They offer their all, Is a little additional 
seniority too much to give in return? Can 
anyone validly maintain that this is prefer- 
ential treatment that these men and women 
have not earned, with their blood, with their 
sweat, and with their toll? 

THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., 
Canton, Ohio. 


Mr. Speaker, this great company 
should be commended for this plan, and 
it is my hope that other industrial con- 
cerns will give this program their earnest 
consideration. This will mean more to 
our veterans than decorations. 

I am in favor of granting cash pay- 
ments to all veterans upon discharge. 
These veterans do not want to be forced 
into the ranks of Government unem- 
ployment, and they do not want to be 
regarđed as recipients of an unemploy- 
ment dole. They want something sub- 
stantial, something tangible. What 
could be more tangible and usable and 
of more value commercially than rees- 
tablishing them in their accustomed 
trades and callings? They want eco- 
nomic security and the right to again 
reenter their normal way of life, which 
they have fought so nobly to preserve, 
We want to give them every possible as- 
sistance, commensurate with the sacri- 
fices they have made. I am confident 
that Congress will do its duty toward the 
veterans, 


Our Aging Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I wish to insert an article pub- 
lished sometime ago which I hope our 
Executive, especially our Department of 
State, will read carefully. In their pres- 
ent reorganization, I hope that Depart- 
ment will endeavor to procure some new 
and vigorous men, as did George Wash- 
ington 150 years ago, 

TODAY AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
OUR AGING GOVERNMENT 

As Mr. Roosevelt begins his tenth year in 
the White House, there can be no more prac- 
tical way of giving him support than to wish 
that he will recognize, and will not resent and 
reject the mounting demand of the people 
for a stronger administration. The heart of 
the matter is, as he himself once wrote, “a 
subject of delicacy and yet one which requires 
frank discussion.” It is that he is attempting 
to conduct the war through men who are no 
longer in their “full mental and physical 
vigor’—many of them “unable to perceive 
their own infirmities” who yet “seem to be 
tenacious of the appearance of adequacy.” 
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For it is, to say the least, astonishing to 
discover that Mr. Roosevelt, who wrote these 
words about judges, about men who can live 
sedentary lives of study and reflection, now 
has a Cabinet to conduct the war which is 
on the average substantially older than the 
Supreme Court. The average age of the 
Roosevelt Cabinet today is 62 years; of the 


Supreme Court it is a little under 57 years, In 


the Cabinet there is only one man under 50. 
He is the Secretary of Agriculture. And there 
are only three more under 60—the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Attorney General, and 
the Postmaster General. The four men most 
directly concerned with the conduct of the 
war itself are at an average age of 70 years. 
Thus, Mr. Roosevelt begins his tenth year as 
President and his first year as Commander 
in Chief of the greatest of all wars with an 
elderly and rapidly aging administration. It 
is impossible to believe, and no one can seri- 
ously argue, that with all our naval and mili- 
tary chieftains close to 60 or over it, and with 
this elderly Cabinet, the war is in the hands 
of men who are in the vigor of their lives. 

By any standard of comparison, the Roose- 
velt administration today is markedly over 
age. The average age of Washington’s first 
Cabinet was a little less than 39 years. The 
oldest man in it was Jefferson, who was 46; 
Hamilton was 32, Henry Knox was 39, and 
Edmund Randolph was 36. Eight years later, 
in the last year of Washington’s second term, 
the average age of the Cabinet was, due to 
changes of personnel, still only 41. 

Indeed by present-day standards the men 
who won the country’s independence and or- 
ganized the Constitution and established the 
Republic were youths fitted for little more 
than to be called our boys, and mothered and 
fussed over as representatives of a youth 
movement. In the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, for example, out of 55 delegates, only 12 
were over 54 years of age. One of these was 
Washington himself, aged 55. Of the 10 men 
who, according to Charles Warren, were chiefly 
responsible for the form which the Constitu- 
tion finally took, Madison was 36, Randolph 
was 34, James Wilson was 45, Gouverneur 
Morris was 33, King was 32, Rutledge was 48, 
Pinckney was 29, Ellsworth was 42, Roger 
Sherman was 66, and Franklin was 81, The 
old men were there, and played their part, 
but the burden of the work was done by what 
we should now consider amazingly young 
men, almost infant prodigies. 

Even if we come down to more recent times 
for our standard of comparison, the Roosevelt 
Cabinet is very elderly. The average age of 
the Wilson Cabinet in 1917 was 54, and really 
effectively younger than that, if we remem- 
ber the part played in the actual conduct of 
the war by F. D. Roosevelt, the Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy, who was then 35. In 
Wilson’s Cabinet the Secretary of State was 
58, and the Secretary of War was 46, 

Or compare this Cabinet with the Theodore 
Roosevelt Cabinets. On the average they 
grew younger the longer the first Roosevelt 
was in office, so that beginning in 1901 he 
inherited a Cabinet with an average age of 
61, and by 1909 he had a Cabinet with an 
average age of 54. The invigorating quality 
of T. R's administration is surely not un- 
connected with his willingness to rejuvenate 
it. 

I do not wish to draw any rule of thumb 
conclusion from these figures—as for example, 
that older men are useless, Far from it. 
Men like Mr. Hull and Mr. Stimson are, like 
Franklin before them, invaluable and indeed 
indispensable in the council chamber where 
high policy is determined, Nor will anyone 
foolishly suppose that any younger man is 
abler and more vigorous than any older man. 
There are tired young men who do not know 
what it is to work hard or to carry responsi- 
bilities, 
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But it is the fact, by and large, that for 
posts of command during the strain of 
war, a good man is far better when he is 
in his thirties and forties than when he is 
in his fifties and sixties. It is the fact that 
in times like these, no older man is worth 
his salt or has attained the wisdom which 
age is supposed to bring, if his constant con- 
cern is not to find his successor and to pro- 
mote him into his place as soon as he can 
be found and prepared, 

We may even venture to say, I am con- 
vinced, that in an age of wars and revolu- 
tions, the thing which more than anything 
else determines the issue of triumph or dis- 
aster, is whether the men of the future are 
brought to power and given the responsi- 
bility early enough. Successful wars are 
fought and are conducted by young men. 
And revolutions. are made by young men 
when the older men established in their 
habits and interests, fail to meet the urgent 
needs of the day by retiring. soon enough. 
Indeed, the main thing that happens in a 
revolution is not so much the change of 
institutions but the abrupt rise to power of 
new men, and the main cause of revolutions 
is the holding down too long of the fresh 
energies of the new men, and the main reason 
why revolutionary armies fight so well is 
that the new generation arrives at power 
while its faculties are in their prime. Wash- 
ington, let us remember, was the leader of 
the American Revolution which brought a 

new generation of young men to power. A 

The moral to be drawn is, I submit, tha 
Mr. Roosevelt's most urgent task is to reno- 
vate his administration by rejuvenating it. 
New organization charts, new blueprints for 
streamlining this and coordinating that are 
all very well. But what matters most is to 
raise up quickly the younger executives, the 
men in their thirties and forties, who are 
used to the modern world, can bear the strain 
upon body and mind, can remain fresh and 
alert through long grinding days and into 
the night, are not fatigued and committed 
by their own past, have not given too many 
hostages to fortune, and are looking forward 
to action and to glory, not merely to repose 
and serenity. 

Men of this quality are already in the 
Government, and many more like them are 
on the outside waiting to be called in. But 
those already in the Government do not get 
the chance to do what they are capable of 
doing because above them is a layer of elderly 
men who can no longer think and act as de- 
cisively, as quickly, and as freshly as the times 
require. 

There is, so to speak, a kind of blockade 
at the top which holds back the vital ener- 
gies which we desperately need. And this 
holding back produces that sense of frustra- 
tion, that sense of tangle and of bumble 
which is breaking the hearts of the ablest 
men, and is spreading a feeling of discourage- 
ment down through the people of the Nation. 

Why cannot the President see, and not re- 
gard as unfriendly opposition, that this 
growing insistence upon a new deal in the 
war administration is evidence of the health 
and vigor of the people, at long last awaken- 
ing to their task, at long last preparing to 
make the war their only business in life, and, 
therefore, rightly dissatisfied with the inher- 
ent conservatism, with the encrusted routine 
and the elderly obstruction which they see in 
Washington? And why do not the older 
men in the wisdom of their age see that their 
great duty is not to resist this national move- 
ment of the people but to welcome it and 
guide it and encourage it and facilitate it? 

What greater thing can an old man do 
for his country in a time like this than to 
pass on the torch to the new generation, and 
then to step down from his post of command 
and into the council chamber where mature 
refiection and not the energy to act are re- 
quired of him? 
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Address by Frank S. Boice at Annual 
Meeting of American National Live 
Stock Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUGH A. BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 19 (legislative day 
of Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I have 
in my hand a copy of an address made by 
the president of the American National 
Live Stock Association, Frank S. Boice, of 
New Mexico, at the forty-seventh an- 
nual meeting of the association held in 
Denver, Colo., January 13, 1944. The 
address contains material of interest to 
Members of the Senate and I ask that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Fellow cattlemen and friends, the year 
1943 has passed into history. A review of 
the events of the year must leave us with 
feelings which are a mixture of pride and 


hope, confusion; doubt, and frustration. We 


are proud of the accomplishments of our 
fighting forces in all quarters of the globe 
and proud of the record of our Nation in 
producing the matériel of war, We are filled 
with hope because we and our allies are so 
obviously winning the war. Without ques- 
tion there is much savage fighting ahead and 
long casualty lists before final victory, but 
victory is no longer in doubt. Here at home 
the picture is neither so clear nor so bright. 
There is confusion everywhere; confusion 
at the top and confusion among those of us 
who seek only to play most effectively our 
part in winning the war. There is doubt 
everywhere; doubt concerning the wisdom of 
and the necessity for many of the things 
that are being done by Government; doubt 
of the sincerity of many of our leaders both 
in and out of Government, and doubt con- 
cerning the kind of nation we are building 
for ourselves in the future. And there is a 
feeling of frustration everywhere; we seem 
to accomplish so small a part of the things 
we so earnestly try to do. 

This feeling of frustration is very preva- 
lent among cattlemen and with it there is 
also a feeling of irritation and resentment. 
We are very conscious of the need for in- 
creasing amounts of beef during the war 
emergency; we know that there is in this 
country the largest beef production plant in 
our history, and yet the production of beef 
has reached its peak and is decreasing. And 
i> addition, our production of beef is being 
more and more concentrated in the late 
summer and fall with a corresponding 
shortage in the spring of the year. Why is 
this happening? Let us take a look at the 
record. 

There were many who thought—and I was 
one of them—that with the signing of the 
order establishing uniform price ceilings on 
beef at wholesale in December of 1942, the 
industry would gradually work out of the 
confusion that had existed during the pre- 
ceding fall. The events of early 1943 proved 
us wrong, entirely wrong. Instead of getting 
better, conditions got worse. Soon after the 
first of the year the developing black market 
became an influential factor in determining 
the price of slaughter cattle. Certain it is 
that as the season advanced and supplies of 
slaughter cattle become shorter and shorter 
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the price squeeze on the packer became 
tighter until many beef-packing plants were 
forced to close their doors. There can be no 
doubt that, if O. P. A. had been able to devise 
a scheme for placing price ceilings on cattle 
which would work, even in theory, we would 
have had it at this time. But instead of ceil- 
ings we had threats of ceilings alternating 
with denials that cattle ceilings were being 
considered and a whole series of statements 
that the price of cattle was too high and must 
be brought down by one means or another. 

In early June the subsidy roll-back program 
became effective. Wholesale price ceilings on 
beef were reduced 2 cents per pound and the 
subsidy of a dollar and ten cents per hundred 
live weight which was paid to processors was 
supposed to insure that the price of slaughter 
cattle would not be affected by the roll-back. 
There was, however, a sharp break in cattle 
prices when the subsidy program went. into 
effect. This subsidy is a consumer food sub- 
sidy, announced and operated as such from 
the beginning and no subsequent statement 
or directive attempting to class it as a pro- 
ducer subsidy can change the facts in the 
least. Certainly no producer has ever re- 
ceived any benefit from it. 

Next came price ceilings on hogs at a time 
when there was no valid reason for them as 
everyone in the industry knew that heavy 
runs of hogs were only a few weeks away and 
that hog prices would soon be crowding the 
support price. And with the announcement 
of hog ceilings there was also the statement 
that O. P. A. was not considering price ceilings 
on cattle because cattle ceilings were a thor- 
oughly impractical method of controlling 
cattle prices. 

Nevertheless, on October 25, the cattle price 
stabilization directive was signed by the 
Director of Economic Stabilization. For 
lawyers and economists this order may not 
place price ceilings on cattle. But why quib- 
ble with words? It does establish prices by 
grades which are the maximum that a pack- 
er's purchases may average for each account- 
ing period. If the maximum prices estab- 
lished in the order are as high as processors 
should pay under the beef ceilings, then the 
packer who dares pay more is doubly penal- 
ized, for he will have on hand beef that is too 
high priced, and he will lose from his subsidy 
payment the exact amount that it is too 
high priced. The order does provide a very 
effective price ceiling on slaughter cattle for 
the legitimate packer. The black market 
operator, on the other hand, who depends for 
his money on the extortionate prices charged 
his victims and not on Government subsidy, 
is free to pay whatever price necessary to get 
the cattle. the period of critically 
short beef supply which is ahead, this opera- 
tor will undoubtedly have a field day. And, 
contrary to official statement, the order does 
not provide an effective floor under cattle 
prices. A kind of twilight price zone is 
created under the minimum of the estab- 
lished prices in which the packer will lose 
subsidy payments and will benefit to the 
same extent by haying cheaper beef on the 
rail. Can anyone seriously doubt that packer 
buyers, trained for years to buy just as 
cheaply as possible, will continue to do so 
under this condition, and attempt to force 
prices down into this twilight zone? And if 
prices are forced down through this zone, 
the packer again benefits by having cheaper 
beef. No, there is no support price for cattle. 

Under this order, our free competitive 
markets where all buyers entered as equals 
are a thing of the past. The amcunt of 
subsidy payment on any purchase depends 
on the status of the purchaser which is de- 
termined by how many cattle he Kills, 
whether or not he has Federal grading of 
meat and whether he is, as defined by the 
directive, a nonprecessing slaughterer. In 
the extreme case a buyer may have a com- 
petitive advantage over his less fortunate 
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rival of $1.40 per hundred in bidding for the 
same load of cattle. Certainly there is noth- 
ing fair or equitable in a situation of this 
kind. Subsidies, which were originally 
granted to reduce the price of meat to the 
consumer, are by this directive to be used 
also to enforce price ceilings on slaughter 
cattle and to correct the mistakes of O. P. A. 

That is the record of beef price control to 
date, and those of us in the industry in- 
evitably wonder: What’s next? The cattle 
price-stabilization directive instructs the 
War Food Administration to “institute a 
system of allocation of live cattle to slaugh- 
terers and feeders.” Does that mean that in 
the near future we are to have for slaughter 
cattle permits to ship and perhaps a little 


later orders to ship? Does it mean for feeder” 


cattle permits or orders to ship at a price? 
There is uncertainty and confusion every- 
where—on the range, among the feedlots, 
and in the packing plants. Since the be- 
ginning of price control of meat, O. P. A. 
had gradually destroyed the confidence of 
the industry in the meat policy of the Gov- 
ernment. A declining beef production is 
the result. If we are to produce the beef 
that our cattle numbers and feed supplies 
indicate is possible, confidence must be re- 
stored. That is the direct responsibility of 
the Government. It is no easy task for we 
have traveled too far and for too long a 
time in the wrong direction. But in the 
solution of the problem the industry is eager 
to cooperate. 

As early as October 1942 your representa- 
tives, working with the Joint Livestock Com- 
mittee, began the search for a method of 
controlling meat prices which would allow 
all segments of the livestock and meat in- 
dustry to operate on adequate margins and 
at maximum efficiency, and in early 1943 the 
American Meat Institute also began an in- 
tensive study of the problem. At a meeting 
in Washington in March it developed that 
the thinking of these two groups was very 
close together. In early April the institute 
plan was presented to representatives of all 
segments of the livestock industry and, with 
some modification, was approved by them 
unanimously. 

You are all familiar with the details of 
this meat management plan for controlling 
meat prices, but it would not be amiss to 
restate here what this plan will do. It will 
through rationing provide our armed forces 
and Lend-Lease officials with a better method 
of securing their necessary supplies of meat 
than is provided by slaughter quotas and 
set-aside orders; it will through rationing 
and coordinated Government buying control 
the price of meat at whatever level of prices 
is determined to be in line with Government 
price policy; and it will, by removing arbi- 
trary controls, restore the industry to a nor- 
mal competitive basis and thereby assure 
the reestablishment of adequate margins 
within the industry and the maximum pro- 
duction of meat consistent with our num- 
bers of livestock and supplies of feed. And 
it is important to remember that the plan 
does not propose the removal of any of the 
existing price ceilings on meat until it has 
been clearly demonstrated that these con- 
trols are no longer necessary. 

At the April meeting a livestock and meat 
council was created to present the meat 
management plan to the proper Government 
Officials and to urge its adoption. It won 
the approval of Chester Davis, War Food Ad- 
ministrator, of General Gregory, Quarter- 
master General of the United States, and of 
Prentiss Brown, Administrator of O. P. A. 
A War Meat Board was set up to administer 
the plan. And then Chester Davis resigned 
as War Food Administrator and all progress 
toward meat management and a sound solu- 
tion of our wartime meat problem stopped. 
The War Meat Board has continued to func- 


tion, but it has no authority and it has 
never had the cooperation of the men in 
the Price Section of O. P. A.; men who from 
the beginning have thought only in terms 
of the complete control and regimentation 
of the entire livestock and meat industry. 
The Board has helped greatly in the ration- 
ing program and it has been of material 
assistance to the Army and to Lend-Lease 
Officials in their efforts to secure adequate 
meat supplies, but on the more important 
problems of controlling meat prices without 
rigid price ceilings and of restoring confi- 
dence to the producers of livestock it has 
been allowed to make no progress. Never- 
theless, meat management, carrying as it 
does the endorsement of all branches of the 
livestock and meat industry except a small 
segment of the meat packers, stands today 
as the only proposal which has been made 
which will control meat prices and at the 
same time assure beef production at the level 
at which it ought to be. 

The record will show that in all of the 
many conferences and discussions of price 
ceilings and beef production your representa- 
tives have always recognized the necessity of 
controlling inflation and that they have been 


careful that nothing they did or advocated © 


would in any way make this control more dif- 
ficult; and it will show that they have from 
the beginning recognized that some kind of 
control of meat prices was necessary and 
that they have insisted that this control 
could and must be exercised without cur- 
tailing the production of beef. In line with 
these considerations we have never at any 
time asked that cattle or beef prices-be in- 
creased, 

It would be a brave man indeed, or a foolish 
one, who would under present conditions at- 
tempt to predict the future, and yet, I feel 
that I should give you my thinking on the 
subject. You may take it for what it is worth. 
We must understand first, the primary rea- 
son for the cattle price stabilization directive, 
That reason is not stated in the directive. 
It was written and signed in unseemly haste 
in order to win a lawsuit which attacked 
the validity of the wholesale price ceilings 
on beef, and if, as a result of the directive, 
the Government wins the suit as I assume 
it will, the directive takes on a status very 
close to that of a court order. As a result, 
it will be an exceedingly difficult task to have 
it vacated or modified. It is well to realize 
also that every move of O. P. A. since the 
beginning of control has been away from the 
principles of meat management and in the 
direction of more and more control. This 
is inevitable as each ill-conceived or poorly 
enforced control calls for other controls to 
make it effective; and so we progress to com- 
plete regimentation, It means more and 
more diversion into black markets of meat 
or livestock at each new level of control and 
it means less and less production of beef. 
But this is the road we have been traveling 
and I am afraid it is the road we will con- 
tinue to travel. 

There are, however, other possibilities. If 
consumer subsidies are prohibited or, if in 
some compromise of the issue meat subsidy 
is prohibited, the cattle-price-stabilization 
directive becomes inoperative and the entire 
beef-price-control program is due for an 
overhauling. In that event perhaps O. P, A. 
will be more receptive to suggestions from 
our industry. We are facing sometime this 
next spring a severe shortage of beef, when 
even the Army will be on restricted beef ra- 
tions and perhaps then an aroused Congress 
will tell the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment that it is tired of all this bungling 
and will instruct the O. P. A. in no uncertain 
terms to sit down with the representatives of 
the livestock and meat industry and in a 
spirit of cooperation work out a sound method 
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of control. 
ate. 

When the subsidy roll-back program was 
announced last May your officers found them- 
selves without specific instruction from the 
membership on the consumer-subsidy issue. 
At the time of our last annual convention 
this issue had not been raised. But at sub- 
sequent meetings of cattlemen in local and 
State conventions and in executive-commit- 
tee meetings of similar organizations it was 
shown that cattlemen were in practically 
unanimous agreement that consumer subsi- 
dies should be opposed. Your officers have, 
therefore, taken an active part in support of 
the amendment to the commodity-credit bill 
which would prohibit consumer subsidies, 

So much political fog has been thrown 
around the issue and so many extravagant 
statements made concerning it that it has 
become a difficult subject to discuss. And 
yet, stripped of political fog, the issue is 
fairly clear. The use of food subsidies 18 
advocated as a means of inflation control and 
it should be accepted or rejected on that 
basis. The principal cause of the inflation 
we are experiencing is also clear. It is caused 
by the fact that the consuming public has 
more money to spend than there are things 
to spend it on at controlled prices. This 
excess purchasing power, this inflation money 
is always pressing to force prices up; it creates 
the black market and makes price ceilings 
very difficult to hold. It is obvious that if 
the Government through food subsidies pays 
a part of the food bill of the consuming pub- 
lic, the amount of this inflation money is 
increased and with it the pressure for higher 
prices. is increased. This is inflationary. 
Also, the financing of these subsidy payments 
must be by increased Government borrow- 
ing, and this Iso is inflationary particularly 
so as the increased borrowing must be done 
largely by selling bonds to commercial banks. 
In an economic sense food subsidies are defi- 
nitely inflationary at least as much and prob- 
ably more so than a controlled rise of food 
prices. Such a rise in food prices absorbs 
rather than increases the amount of infla- 
tion money and it does not require an in- 
crease in Government borrowing. 

The drive for focd subsidies comes from 
an administration which is seeking to pla- 
cate organized labor, and organized labor is 
insisting that food prices be held constant 
while it seeks and obtains by political pres- 
sure increases in wages. In so doing it is 
attempting to improve the standard of living 
of its members and thereby shift their just 
share of the burden of the war onto the 
shoulders of others. Cattlemen must oppose 
that kind of scheme. 

The truth of the matter is that we are 
not “holding the line”; we are losing the fight 
to control inflation. Each day there are in- 
creases in wage rates granted under one pre- 
text or another, the amount of inflation 
money is thereby increased and we draw 
nearer to uncontrolled inflation. The cor- 
rect method of controlling inflation is just as 
obvious as the cause; the amount of infia- 
tion money must be reduced and this can be 
done only by forced savings and increased 
taxation placed where they will reduce the 
amount of inflation money. As evidenced by 
their tax proposals, neither Congress nor the 
administration is willing to do this. With 
their eyes on the election this fall, each is 
dodging responsibility to control inflation 
and in so doing is completely misjudging 
the temper and determination of the great 
mass of the American people. We will en- 
dure any hardship and make any sacrifice 
that is necessary to win this war and pre- 
serve our American institutions. We can do 
neither if inflation gets away. 

In making income-tax reports many stock- 
men who report on the accrual basis have 


The industry will gladly cooper- 
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for years used constant unit values in their 
livestock inventories. This method had 
never been specifically authorized by regula- 
tions of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
but it had, on many occasions, been recom- 
mended to stockmen by agents and collec- 
tors of the Bureau and its use had been al- 
lowed by the Bureau ever since the first in- 
come-tax law became effective. During the 
past 18 months this method of keeping ac- 
counts on livestock ranches has been ques- 
tioned in the Texas district, where the at- 
tempt is being made to force stockmen to 
use one of the specifically authorized meth- 
ods. It became apparent that if the Texas 
agents were successful in their efforts the 
move would spread to all districts of the 
West, and as the questions involved were of 
vital importance to many stockmen, it was 
decided to form a special committee com- 
posed of both cattle and wool growers repre- 
sentatives which would handle the question 
as an industry problem. 

This National Livestock Tax Committee 
was organized last August. Each State cat- 
tle and wool growers association, each na- 
tional breed association and the National 
Wool Growers Association and the American 
National Live Stock Association has a repre- 
sentative on the committee. A steering 
committee of nine men was appointed from 
the membership of the larger committee to 
actively handle the problem. It was decided 
that work of this tax committee would be 
financed by special subscription. An appeal 
for funds was made through the State asso- 
ciations and the response has been very grati- 
fying. Our case was prepared and presented 
to the Bureau at a formal hearing the latter 
part of October. The Bureau now has the 
case under advisement. Subsequent confer- 
ences with officials of the Bureau make the 
committee hopeful that it will be successful 
in having the constant unit cost method of 
inventorying livestock approved as one of 
the optional methods of keeping livestock 
inventories. This National Livestock Tax 
Committee was organized to handle any live- 
stock tax problem that is of general interest 
to stockmen. It should perform a service 
which has long been needed by our livestock 
organizations. 

The old problem presented by the con- 
tinued increase in numbers of cattle in the 
country is still with us and in aggravated 
form. Department of Agriculture estimates 
indicate that on January 1, 1944, we had over 
81,000,000 head of cattle, an increase for the 
year 1943 of over 3,000,000. That total is 
7,000,000 above the highest peak of former 
cattle cycles. All efforts of the Government 
through its marketing goal program have 
been singularly unsuccessful in checking this 
upward trend; just as unsuccessful, in fact, 
as have been the efforts of those of us in the 
industry who have been sounding the alarm 
and advocating a gradual reduction of cattle 
numbers. There seems to be nothing that 
anyone can do that will materially influence 
the trend. For the past 4 or 5 years we 
have had generally excellent range conditions, 
abundant supplies of feed concentrates and 
the prospect of satisfactory prices. Condi- 
tions have been right to accumulate cattle 
on the ranches and farms and we have done 
so. But none of these conditions exist to- 
day. There is widespread drought on the 
western ranges which is quite severe in 
places, feed concentrates are very scarce and 
high priced, and there is universal uncer- 
tainty as to the future of cattle prices. 

In the past when these conditions have 
developed at the same time while cattle 
numbers were high, the upward trend in 
cattle numbers has been reversed. Perhaps 
we are now at the top of the cattle numbers 
cycle and the year 1944 will see a reduction. 
Let us hope so, for such a development will 


result in benefit to the Nation and to our 
industry. 

While it is true that individually we can 
do little about the national trend of cattle 
members, we most certainly can do some- 
thing about the number of cattle on our 
own ranches. Our ranches all have a cer- 
tain tolerance as to the number of cattle 
they will carry. We can risk drought, lower 
cattle prices, and damage to our ranges by 
crowding their carrying capacity, or we can 
play safe by stocking our ranches conserva- 
tively. With all the uncertainties that 
exist today it would seem the part of wisdom 
to play the game conservatively. The cattle- 
man who goes into the adjustment period 
after the war with his ranch paid for and 
conservatively stocked and with a reserve of 
cash and War bonds in the bank is the man 
who will survive. 

You are undoubtedly concerned, as I am, 
with the kind of nation which will develop 
out of this war. We are tired of controls, 
tired of being pushed around by bureaucrats 
who seem never to understand and always to 
be wrong and we are apt to assume that after 
the war these controls and bureaucrats will 
disappear. But will they? Will we in this 
country return to a system of free, private, 
competitive enterprise with the Government 
acting as referee, or will we move more and 
more toward national socialism with Govern- 
ment doing the planning and forcing com- 
pliance with its plans? The answer depends 
to a large extent on the success of American 
business enterprise in furnishing gainful em- 
ployment to the returned soldiers and the 
discharged war workers after the war. If 
business is successful in preventing excessive 
unemployment our return to free private en- 
terprise is assured but if we again have large- 
scale unemployment and boondoggling the 
road is open to national socialism. 

Industry is now planning with courage and 
wisdom for reconversion of their plants so as 
to give maximum employment quickly when 
the war is over. Cattlemen must play their 
part in the post-war period. They can best 
do it by deferring until after the war all 
maintenance and repairs and all new ranch 
improvements that are not absolutely neces- 
sary now. And when the war is over, by 
using the reserves of cash and War bonds 
which we should be building up now we can 
give direct employment to many men by 
catching up on our maintenance and repairs 
and by building new improvements and we 


can give indirect employment to many more 


by the purchase of materials for this work. 
I ask that you give serious consideration to 
some such planning as this for your own 
outfit, ; 

The year that is past has been a trying one 
for all of us and particularly so for our sec- 
retary and for the men and women under 
him in the office. Each new problem has 
called for more study, more travel, and more 
work, They have given freely of their time 
and energy. ‘The association is in excellent 
condition due largely to the untiring energy 
and loyalty of Mr. Mollin. In these trying 
times the need for our association has be- 
come more and more evident and as a result 
its support among cattlemen has broadened 
and deepened. It has a very loyal and broad- 
minded membership. This being true, the 
possibilities of accomplishment are almost 
unlimited. 

As for myself, I shall always remember, not 
the difficulties, the headaches, and the dis- 
appointments of the last 2 years but the fact 
that, in electing me president of the Ameri- 
can National Livestock Association, you gave 
me the opportunity to serve the finest indus- 
try in the Nation and the finest and most 
loyal group of people anywhere; the cattle- 
men and cattlewomen of the West. It has 
been a pleasure to serve, 
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HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA s 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 19 (legislative day 
of Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an edi- 
torial entitled “What’s Pal Joey Up To?”, 
appearing in this morning’s Washington 
Times-Herald. In submitting the edi- 
torial for reprint in the Appendix of the 
RecorD, I wish to observe that when the 
Senate was debating the Connally reso- 
lution designed for collaboration, and so 
forth, with the other nations of the 
world, I then offered an amendment 
which had as its objective the guaran- 
teeing of the political integrity of Po- 
land, Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, Yugo- 
slavia, Greece, and other countries of 
the world which had been subjugated by 
the Axis horde. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Wat's Pat Jory Up To? 


Josef Stalin’s daily Moscow publication, 
Pravda, day before yesterday printed a rumor 
from Cairo that “two leading British per- 
sonalities” had recently discussed possibilities 
of a separate British-German peace with Ger- 
man Foreign Minister Joachim yon Ribben- 
trop. The meeting, said the rumor, took 
place in Spain or Portugal, and was supposed 
to have been “not without results.” 

The London Daily Mail reports that the 
Pravda rumor was also broadcast from Mos- 
cow—presumably so that Russians who 
couldn't read it could hear it. 

Speculation is still superrife in Washing- 
ton, London, Algiers, Chungking, etc., as to 
why Pal Joey did such a thing—since, of 
course, Pravda doesn't print anything except 
what Our Pal wants printed. 

There are three possible reasons: (1) That 
the story was true—which for our part we 
don't believe: (2) that Stalin is himself 
swinging a separate peace deal with Germany, 
and put out this rumor. to give himself. the 
alibi that he had to beat the British to it— 
which we do not believe, either; or (3) that 
this is just another of those delicate Russian 
hints—delicate like a meat ax—to England 
and the United States to mind their own 
business as regards the coming fifth partition 
of Poland. 

The third possible explanation listed above 
looks like the logical explanation to us, It 
fits into the pattern of numerous recent acts 
and gestures of Pal Joey's government. 


“FOUR FREEDOMS” TAKING PASTING 


Stalin has stated repeatedly that he intends 
to have the eastern half of Poland after the 
Allies win the war. 

He has refused to have anything to do with 
the Polish exiled government now resident 
in London; has, indeed, set up a dummy Pol- 
ish government of his own in Moscow. He 
became specific on the subject last week when 
he announced his intention to move west to 
the Curzon line and stay there after the war, 
He graciously suggested that Poland be com- 
pensated by part or all of East Prussia, 
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Stalin also has repeatedly stated that he 
means to have the Baltic states in their en- 
tirety—Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia—be- 
cause they cut him off from the Baltic Sea 
except at Leningrad. That was why they 
were set up by the Allies after World War 
No. 1. Though you may not sympathize with 
Stalin, you can understand how he feels. We 
wauld feel rather resentful and determined 
to do something about it someday if Loui- 
siana under Huey Long had declared itself 
an independent state and cut us off from the 
mouth of the Mississippi. 

Stalin, too, intends to take a part of Fin- 
land and the Bessarabian part of Rumania, 
and is frank about it. 

All these plans of the Russian dictator have 
been an increasing worry to our proponents 
of the “four freedoms" and the Atlantic Char- 
ter. The Roosevelt idea, given at least lip 
service by Mr. Churchill, is that small nations 
after this war should be allowed to pick their 
own forms of government by free ballots of 
their peoples. 

This Rooseveltian worry about Joey 
reached a climax Saturday, when Secretary 
of State Hull made an offer to Moscow to 
mediate between Russia and Poland. You 
might as well try to mediate between a big 
hungry bear and a juicy little lamb. The 
bear doesn’t want mediation; he wants the 
lamb. 

It seems likely that th. Pravda rumor pub- 
lication was, among other things, Stalin’s 
blunt way of answering the Hull offer to 
mediate, the answer being “No.” 

Quite a pasting, altogether for the “four 
freedoms.” It will be remembered that Mr. 

„Roosevelt went to great lengths to persuade 
Stalin to meet him and Mr. Churchill in a 
conference somewhere. Stalin spurned 
three or more invitations but finally con- 
sented to a meeting at Tehran, in the shadow 
of Russia. Messrs. Roosevelt and Churchill 
ever since have been letting it be understood 
that all was sweetness and light at Tehran, 
though they have been demure about telling 
their publics what actually took place. 

From developments of the last few days, 
capped by Prayda’s publication of that Cairo 
rumor, it appears that Mr. Roosevelt was 
neither as potent nor as persuasive at Teh- 
zon aa he has been in some other parts of the 
world, 


What Kind of Peace? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK | 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
` IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
include in my extension of remarks an 
interesting contribution entitled “What 
Kind of Peace?” and written by Clifton 
E. Hooper, of 7 First Street, Cambridge, 
Mass., on the far-reaching question of 
permanent peace, and some of the con- 
siderations involved in the establishing 
of necessary international machinery to 
assure future peace. Mr. Hooper's ar- 
ticle shows deep thought, which is 
worthy of consideration by those persons 
and groups who recognize the impor- 
tance and necessity of providing means 
for a continuing peace after we have 
won the war. 

WHAT KIND OF PEACE? 

The frightfulmess in suffering, disorder, 

bloodshed, and tax burden caused by war, 


brings to the front a new leadership that 
seeks a durable peace. A peace that is at- 
tended by the “four freedoms” so far as it can 
be accepted by all mankind—freedom of reli- 
gion, freedom of speech, freedom from want, 
and freedom of the seas. 

The conception of these “four freedoms,” 
its application to individuals, to national 
ideologies and economic structures and their 
international relationship, is one that calls 
not only for agreement at the conference 
table; in addition it calls for balance. By 
balance is meant that element which must 
be incorporated into a workable peace pro- 
gram which will permit settlements which 
are actuated by a keen desire to adjust dif- 
ferences rather than an adjustment obtained 
by duress. For, if the objectives must be en- 
forced by might, then the peace will become 
less durable by reason of the political forces 
within the enforcement agency. 

Pirst, it is well to study some of the courses 
pursued by the defeated nations in World War 
No. 1. Three instances suffice to point out 
that a nation in agreement so far as the 
peace table is concerned. may not possess suf- 
ficient cardinal virtues for peaceful perform- 
ance but may, in its latent mind as against 
the one expressed on paper, define the peace- 
table objectives as merely safety measures to 
proceed industrially for a later aggression. 

One instance of peacetime pursuits being 
used as & war preparation, was the way which 
Germany began to build up her peacetime in- 
dustries solely on the basis of creating re- 
sources and easily convertible plants and oth- 
er commercial assets, for war agencies. Even 
her manpower, under the guise of physical 
culture, was regimented and drilled with 
shovels and hoes and such in place of small 
arms which were later substituted. Thus, 
will the peace-table agreement of World War 
No. 2 give any guaranties that neighboring 
nations now antagonistic to the aggressors 
will be recovered politically and even brought 
under moral subjection through industrial 
missionary endeavor? 

Another instance is the making void of 
agreed to or imposed obligations as happened 
by all major nations in World War No. 1. 
How shall we control the monetary structure 
of a nation in relation to our own and yet 
grant that nation the right to recover and 
re-create its own national political and eco- 
nomic structure and still fulfill its just obli- 
gations? 

In another instance dwells the avoidance 
of penalties which should rightfully be im- 
posed upon ms who, as leaders, have 
been guilty of violent acts against others. A 
procedure was worked out after World War 
No. 1, and yet, by sparring for time and com- 
promise, the result was entirely in favor of 
the accused. A few years of respite brought 
indifference and remission. Therefore, what 
shall be the guaranty that the program now 
being advocated by some for a court of crimi- 
nal justice shall not, in the deferment of its 
objectives, become nothing more than a save- 
face and therefore, should the time thus em- 
ployed be devoted to helping create new 
evidences of national security by new inter- 
national trade agreements? 

To anyone who is not given to wishful 
thinking and who can look ahead to the era 
of peace which we are fighting for, what will 
be the situation 3 or 5 years following the 
setting up of a world congress and court or 
whatever else such representative bodies may 
be called. What will remain unsettled as a 
virulent germ of dissatisfaction? What com- 
promises will have been reluctantly granted? 
What pre-war efforts will be reconstructed for 
commercial advantage in foreign countries? 
Is it possible to change the ideology of a 
nation such as Japan, or even this new Ger- 
many which has been only a generation in 
building? 

Must the incorrigibles who know not de- 
feat, except as a means to make a fresh start, 
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become the Assyrians of old and be utterly 
conquered? Or, shall the democratic na- 
tions try to purchase peace by guaranties of 
food and other commercial values which are 
tke evidence of brotherhood? Or, shall we 
try to foster a peace program through cul- 
tural missions? Will such policies hold 
reciprocal values? What shall be the balance 
to insure durable peace? 

The question has been raised, if the United 
States had become a member of the League 
of Nations, would we have had the present 
war. Emery Reves, in his book entitled “A 
Democratic Manifesto,” brings out this point 
for our own reflection, namely, that the 
isolationism of the members of the League 
when Japan seceded and attacked Man- 
churia; tne isolationism of Great Britain in 
particular when Italy attacked Ethiopia, 
were direct contributory causes for a later 
and more widespread aggression against 
others. Our own isolationism and con- 
tinuous appeasement policy resorted to with 
Japan, proved but the encouragement for 
this fanatical aggressor to attack our own 
country in a most dastardly manner. 

Quoting Mr. Reves, he says: “Peace is law. 
Law is the justified use of force—a coercive 
order. Consequently, peace without employ- 
ment of force is inconceivable.” 

The President, in his speech to the 
Seventy-eighth Congress, stated in substance 
that following the war, the nations who are 
covetous, such as Germany, Japan, and 
Italy, “must be disarmed, kept disarmed” and 
their psychology of life by aggression, must 
also be destroyed. 

One of the silliest arguments advanced by 
peace-at-any-price proponents is that “you 
cannot prevent war by waging war.” Of 
course, you cannot obtain the ultimate but 
you can reduce war toa minimum. For this 
reason, we put to death criminals to subdue 
crime and make it too risky to venture upon. 
War is a scourge and plague, yet, we spend 
considerable sums and risk lives for pre- 
ventable measures against other scourges 
common to man. 

The break-down in the League of Nations 
was that it was a service devoid of substance 
to make its mission a reality. It was mostly 
on paper—a zoo of diplomatic endeavor with- 
out an agency to enforce its decisions. Our 
own position is completely outlined by Mr. 
Reves which needs no further comment: 
“During the 20 years preceding this war, we 
wanted nothing but peace. We were pre- 
pared to accept any solution of any problem 
if only the solution kept us out of a shoot- 
ing war. So we permitted treaties to be re- 
garded as scraps of paper beeause insistence 
on their sanctity would have meant war. We 
allowed ourselves to be cheated, double- 
crossed and blackmailed—because we wanted 
to keep our peace.” 

There can only be formulated in peace- 
time endeavor, sufficient values for equitable 
procedure in relation to a future well-being. 
The only guaranty of the efficacy of such 
endeavor consists in its enforcement by a 
might which is all powerful but which has 
within its own make-up, all the elements of 
discord, division, and bureaucracy which we 
strive against. The cycle of wars is the cycle 
of man’s desire to advance his own cause 
above the others until he succeeds or is de- 
feated. Then comes the period of reparation 
and adjustment by reason of men’s hearts 
yearning to cease bloodshed. Men will sign 
agreements because they are tired of. war 
but what will be the balance to keep the 


peace? 

Therefore it must be self-evident, that the 
“four freedoms” which we, as a Nation, desire 
for ourselves as well as for others, are in real- 
ity, not freedoms so much as limited objec- 
tives wherein a tremendous responsibility will 
be vested in us by reason of a successful con- 
quest—one which should develop in the years 


to come, an entirely new conception of 
democracy. 
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Prohibiition and the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
JN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing talk was given over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System on Sunday, Janu- 
ary 16, by Sam Morris, The Voice of Tem- 
perance, who broadcasts over WHAS, 840 
kilocycles, of Louisville, Ky., every week- 
day morning at 6:30, central war time: 


Thank you, sir. 

Howdy neighbors. 

We are happy to speak to you over the 
Columbia network on the subject Prohibition 
and the War. If you want a free copy of my 
talk, address your requests to Sam Morris, 
Box 7, Louisville, Ky. 

National prohibition in America was no 
overnight affair. 

The first American temperance society was 
formed in Saratoga County, N. Y., in 1808. 
The first national temperance convention was 
held in Philadelphia in 1833. The National 
Prehibition Party was formed in 1869. The 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union was 
organized in 1874. The American Anti-Sa- 
loon League was organized in 1893. 

Maine was the first State to adopt State- 
wide prohibition in 1851. Other States 
joined the ranks, and by 1916 there were 23 
dry States. Four more came in in 1917 and 
6 more in 1918, making a total of 33 States 
under prohibition by State action before 
national prohibition. 

In May 1917 Congress passed a law prohibit- 
ing the sale of alcoholic beverages to all men 
in military uniform. 

On December 22, 1917, Congress submitted 
the eighteenth amendment to the States for 
their ratification. Only 185,000 American sol- 
diers were in Europe at that time. 

The necessary two-thirds of the States rati- 
fied the eighteenth amendment in 1919, and 
it went into effect on January 16, 1920, 
24 years ago today. 

These are indisputable facts of history. 

National prohibition was the natural and 
inevitable result of over a hundred years of 
temperance education, organization, legisla- 
tion, and agitation by good men and women, 
who were sick at the rages of rum. 

Yet there are folks who say it was put over 
by war hysteria while the boys were away. 

It would be as intelligent, and as logical, to 
say that a farmer grows his hogs, cows, chick- 
ens, and hay the day he hauls them to 
market. 


RESULTS OF REPEAL 


We repealed prohibition in 1933. We have 
had 10 years of relegalized drink. We know 
the results. 

Dry territory is ruthlessly drenched with 
Federal sanction. 

Beer, wine, and whiskey consumption rises 
in an ever-increasing flood. 

F. B. I. records show that drinking drivers 
have increased every year since 1935, with 
nearly twice as many, per 100,000 of our popu- 
lation, in 1942 as in 1932, the last year of 
prohibition. 

They show that arrests for drunkenness 
have increased every year with approximately 
two and one-half times as many per 100,000 
of the population in 1942 as in 1932. 

The percentage of arrests for drunkenness 
among women was nearly five times as great 
in 1942 as in 1932, the last year of prohibition. 

Arrests of girls under 21 years of age for 
drunkenness, vagrancy, disorderly conduct, 


prostitution and other sex crimes increased 
89.5 percent during the first 6 months of 
1943. 

Yet, some folks say prohibition made 
American women drink. 

Twenty-six percent of Federal prisoners 
were behind bars during prohibition for 
liquor-law violations; 52 percent of them are 
there today for that offense. 

Today the Department of Justice, and a 
special Senate committee are both investi- 
gating the liquor industry for monopolistic 
combines, price evasions, ceiling violations, 
hoarding, black markets, moonshiners, and 
bootleggers. 

Ten years after prohibition, 

The leopard has not changed his spots. 

He is as wild and vicious as ever. 

THE SAME OLD DRINK 

They said the old saloon would not come 
back. So, they changed the name. It is now 
called a cafe, filling station, drug store, 
grocery store, night club tavern, hotel bar, 
cocktail lounge, first chance, last chance, 
bloody bucket, wagon wheel, tip-top, pea 
patch, blue moon. silver moon, pale moon, 
etc. 

They changed the name—they didn't 
change the drink. 

The old saloon is not back—the old drink 
is back. 

That's where the trouble lies, 

That's what the fight is over. 

You may paint a pump handle until you 
are black in the face, but it won’t change 
the water in the well. You may change a 
rattlesnake from his hiding place to your 
rose bed, but it won't change the poison in 
his fangs. 

You may legalize bootleggers and let them 
come out of their back-alley prohibition hid- 
ing places and sell their wares in cafes, filling 
stations, swanky hotel bars, night clubs, and 
cocktail lounges—it doesn't change the alco- 
hol they sell the least bit in the world. It 
is still the same old habit-forming, narcotic, 
poisonous drug that spawns crime, breeds 
corruption, begets poverty, fosters vice, 
wrecks homes, befuddles the brain, weakens 
the will, and damns the soul. 

It is the same old snake. 

WARTIME PROHIBITION 

We are at war. 

War regulations, restrictions, and emergen- 
cies make the toleration of this traffic ridic- 
ulous in these days of national shortages. 

For example: Millions of hardworking peo- 
ple are forced by the change to wartime to 
get up an hour sooner every morning in 
order to save electricity, but every night, all 
over the Nation, multiplied thousands of 
taverns, night clubs, beer bars, roadhouses, 
honky-tonks and juke joints, with blazing 
neon signs and bright lights, operate until 
the wee hours of the morning. 

Take another example— 

Millions of sober, loyal, patriotic, bond-buy- 
ing, taxpaying, blood-donating American 
citizens can’t get automobile tires or gasoline 
for pleasure driving, but thousands of big 
motortrucks wear out big tires and burn up 
unlimited quantities of gasoline to provide 
beer, wine, and whisky for the pleasure of 
drinking people. 

Take another example— 

The War Priority Board has called upon 
the Nation to gather its scrap iron from 
hedge rows, fence corners, back alleys, rights- 
of-way and wreck yards, but at the same 
time it has permitted thousands of tons of 
pure steel to be made into whisky barrel 
hoops and beer-bottle caps, which, by no 
stretch of an honest imagination, can be 
Called necessary to the war effort. 

While patriotic citizens saved tin cans, 
Shaving-cream and toothpaste tubes, and 
even tinfoil chewing gum wrappers to provide 
steel for the weapons of war, thousands of 
beer haulers were collecting the big No. 10 
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gallon-size heavy cans at cafes, restaurants, 
and hotels. Half of all they collected went to 
make caps for beer bottles. 

What patriotic mockery, 

Take another example— 

While millions in India and Europe, on 
starvation, look to us for food following the 
war, and while farmers here at home can't 
get food, supplies for horses, cattle, hogs, and 
chickens, the breweries go right on wasting 
millions of tons of vital grain and other food 
supplies, making beer. 

That’s what I am talking about. 

Look at our transportation congestion. It 
is one of our biggest bottlenecks. Tank cars, 
that ought to be transporting gasoline and 
fuel oil, are employed to haul wine from Call- 
fornia around over the Nation to the taverns 
and cocktail lounges. Hundreds of big 
freight cars, that ought to be transporting 
war supplies, are engaged in shipping alco- 
holic beverages. Thousands of beer trucks, 
that ought to be hauling the weapons of 
war, are rumbling up and down our highways, 
meeting each other, loaded with beer and 
empty bottles. 

Don't talk to me about wild-eyed prohibi- 
tion fanaticism. 

We have a war to win. 

Take another thing— 

On week ends, pay days and holidays, 
thousands of war plant employees, that ought 
to be on the job, are staggering around 
bleary-eyed, with befuddled brain and with 
shattered nerves, headaches, and hang overs. 

They call it absenteeism. 

Newspapers report that one war plant of 
Detroit, Mich., had to close down for 2 whole 
shifts on Christmas Day, simply because 
so many of their 6,000 workers were drunk, 

That’s what I am talking about. 

It is widespread all over this Nation, and 
everybody knows it. A big Allied leader 
has been quoted as saying that the recent 
rail and steel strikes prolonged the war, and 
will mean the death of additional thousands 
on the foreign battle fronts. 

What about all of this prolific waste, mud- 
dled inefficiency, impeded transportation, 
hindered production, and dissipated energies 
in the drink shops of this country? 

If those threatened strikes comforted our 
enemies—and they did—this mollycoddled, 
petted, and pampered drink industry makes 
them dance with glee. 


REJECTION FOR VENEREAL DISEASE 


Here is something else. 

About 1,000,000 men have been rejected 
from armed service because of venereal dis- 
ease. Most of it came from wild escapades 
and drunken orgies connected with liquor 
dives, night clubs, roadhouses, honky-tonks, 
and juke joints. 

Millions of other young men, whose pray- 
ing mothers, church attendance, and Chris- 
tian ideals kept them sober and healthy, are 
bleeding and dying on world battle fronts. 

That’s the contrast between the contribu- 
tions of the church and the contribution of 
the repeal liquor industry in producing 
physically fit manhood to fight in this war. 

That's what this fight is all about. 

Calling the good church people, who want 
wartime prohibition, wild-eyed fanatics and 
blue-nosed reformers, doesn't meet the issue. 

Our boys on world battle fronts need weap- 
ons of war that beer, wine, whisky, “whoopee” 
parties, headaches and hangovers, can’t pro- 
duce. 

“THE BLOODY MARNE” 


July 14 is French Independence Day. In 
1918 French soldiers along the Marne River 
defenses, protecting Paris in World War No, 
1, celebrated the day with excessive drinking. 
American soldiers fighting with them were 
prohibited from drinking. 

A little after midnight the zero hour 
struck. Three hundred thousand choice 
German troops of the Royal Prussian Guard, 
who had been given drinks to increase their 
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courage and make them “tough,” stormed Al- 
lied positions in surge after surge to deliver 
& Knock-out blow. 

To the right and to the left seasoned 
French soldiers fell back under the wither- 
ing attack, leaving the American Third Divi- 
sion exposed on both flanks. Hour after 
hour, dawn turned into day, day darkened 
into night, and another night and day of 
the sickening slaughter followed as those 
green, inexperienced, but sober, American 
doughboys, who were outnumbered 10 to 1, 
fought on until victory came. 

They held the line. 

They took everything old Kaiser Bill had 
and littered the battlefield with 60 percent 
of the Germans left piled in heaps. 

It saved the day. 

It turned the tide of World War No. 1. 

General Pershing decorated them with the 
inscription “The Rock of the Marne.” 

“Lord God of hosts, be with us yet, lest we 
forget.” 

That’s what sober soldiers, backed by a 
sober Nation, did 25 years ago. 

Prohibition worked. We did it then. Let's 
do it again. 


Education of Returning Soldiers and 
Sailors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude therein, for the information of 
Members, a letter received from Hon. 
Leverett Saltonstall, Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and 
a copy of a letter sent to Governor Sal- 
tonstall by Julius H. Warren, commis- 
sioner of education for Massachusetts, 
relative to S. 1509 and any similar bill 
pending in the House of Representa- 
tives: 


Boston, January 13, 1944, 
Hon. JoHN W. MCCORMACK, 
Congressional Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN MCCORMACK: At my 
request, Julius E. Warren, commissioner of 
education, has examined the contents of 
Senate bill 1509 which concerns the educa- 
tion of returning soldiers and sailors. He 
has also conferred with various educational 
leaders in the commonwealth. 

I enclose herewith a report to me that he 
has prepared on this subject. Itincludes the 
points that he believes are essential if the 
bill is to achieve its objective of being of the 
most benefit to the returning veterans. He 
is, I am, and I feel confident that you are 
also, a firm believer in the principle that 
adequate and generous provisions should be 
made for the boys and girls of our armed 
forces to complete their education which has 
been interrupted by war service. 

At the same time, we here in Massachusetts 
have always believed that the education of 
our children is a responsibility for local and 
State government, and I hope it always will 
continue as such. It therefore becomes 
mighty important in order to maintain this 
principle of government, and at the same 


time to recognize the responsibility of the 
Federal Government to take care of its war 
veterans, that the provisions in this bill 
make it clear that the administration of this 
act will be left in the hands of the individual 
States under general policies formulated in 
Washington. The ninth and tenth para- 
graphs of Commissioner Warren’s letter point 
to the necessary provisions to carry out this 
principle of government. 

I am taking the liberty of sending you 
this memorandum on this most important 
subject for your consideration. I know that 
the commissioner of education, or any of 
our State authorities will give you any fur- 
ther information that you may desire, 

With kind personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 

RETT SALTONSTALL, 

Governor of the Commonwealth, 
THE COMMONWEALTH 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 

Boston, January 10, 1944. 
Hon. Leverett SALTONSTALL, 

Governor of the Commonwealth, 
Boston, Mass. 

My Dear Governor SALTONSTALL: At your 
request I have discussed with leaders of 
education in this State Senate bill No. 1509, 
dated as of November 3, and with their help 
have analyzed the intent and purpose of the 
proposed law, together with the machinery 
for putting the program into operation. I 
am advised that since the bill was introduced 
it has been written to include some changes 
which seem essential for efficient and 
economically sound operation. 

Since the purpose of the bill is to provide 
for all war service persons suitable oppor- 
tunities to continue or to complete their 
formal education in approved educational in- 
stitutions, and thus stop the gap caused by 
the war interruption of the various kinds of 
educational experience needed by young 
men and women who are to participate in 
the stable and effective operation of a democ- 
racy, I would report to you that in my judg- 
ment the bill as finally enacted should in- 
clude the following provisions: 

“1, Availability of 1 year of educational 
experience to any war service person honor- 
ably discharged after September 16, 1940, 
serving for a period of at least 6 months in 
the armed forces of the United States, in 
the merchant marine or any of the auxiliaries 
thereto, who desires to continue or complete 
his formal education and who is qualified to 
meet the admission requirements of the edu- 
cational institution or training agency which 
he selects and who continues to make in 
that institution satisfactory educational 


progress. 

“2. Participating educational institutions 
should include: 

“a, Elementary and secondary schools; 
trade schools; scientific, technical, and voca- 
tional training institutions. 

“b. Apprentice and in-service training op- 
portunities in business and industrial estab- 
lishments (which provide State and Federal 
compensation regulations) and operate under 
the supervision of the State board of war- 
service education herein created by this act. 

“c. Any institution of higher education in- 
cluding junior colleges approved by the State 
board of war-service education herein created 
by this act. 

“3. Each war-service person should receive 
@ maintenance payment of $50 a month if 
single, $75 a month if married, with $10 a 
month for each dependent child during such 
time as he may be in full-time attendance in 
an approved educational institution. 

“4, The approved educational institution 
should be paid from Federal funds the full 
amount of tuition, laboratory, library, and 
other fees regularly charged by such institu- 
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tion for each war-service person enrolled and 
in full-time attendance. 

“5. These payments should not be made 
for any given recipient over a period longer 
than 1 calendar year, except for certain spe- 
cially qualified persons within quotas to be 
established by the national agency, who may 
receive such payments for a maximum period 
of 3 additional calendar years. The entire 
educational experience for each recipient 
should not extend beyond a period of 6 cal- 
endar years from the date of his discharge, 
with initial enrollment to be effected within a 
period of 12 months from the date of dis- 
charge. 

“6, The cducational institution which has 
been approved by the State board of war- 
service education herein created by this act 
shall have the right— 

“a. To determine qualifications for admis- 
sion of war-service persons. 

“b. To select from the applicants those 
whom it is willing to admit. 

“c. To pass upon satisfactory progress of its 
war-service students. 

“7. Each war service person shall be free 
to select the educational institution in which 
he wishes to enroll within or outside his 
State and choose the course or courses which 
he desires subject to the approval of the edu- 
cational institution concerned. 

“8. Machinery should be created in connec- 
tion with the operation of this act which 
will provide educational and vocational coun- 
seling and guidance to the persons eligible 
for training, 

“9. For the Federal administration of this 
act there should be created an agency within 
the United States Office of Education whose 
function should be to formulate policies and 
procedures necessary to assure the effective 
operation of the program, to set up State 
quotas of trainees, etc., and to distribute 
funds through the appropriate educational 
agency set up within the individual States. 

“10. To carry out the provisions of this 
proposal within the State, a State should, by 
legislative enactment, designate any existing 
State board of education or create a new 
board to be called the State board for war 
service education. Pending such action by 
the legislature, the Governor should desig- 
nate or create such a board whose functions 
would essentially be: 

“a. Approval of educational institutions 
of the State. 

“b. Setting up and maintaining guidance 
and counseling services to be available to the 
ex-service personnel in the State. 

“c. Certifying persons who are eligible to 
receive various types of education and 
training. 

“d. Determining fees to be charged for 
educational services wherever those fees are 
in doubt. 

“e, Adopting rules and regulations neces- 
sary for the effective operation of the pro- 
gram within the State.” 

Respectfully submitted. 

JULIUS E. WARREN, 
Commissioner of Education 
for Massachusetts. 


Jobs for Soldiers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recor, I 
include the following letter, which was 
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published in today’s New York Herald 
Tribune: 


JOBS FOR SOLDIERS—DISCHARGED SERGEANT PRO- 
TESTS PENDING PLAN 


To the New York Herald Tribune: 

In your issue of January 14 it was re- 
ported that all ex-servicemen who applied 
for discharge to enter private employment 
were ineligible for benefits under the pending 
House mustering-out pay bill. 

The writer was 1 of 110 men returned 
to this country in October under the pro- 
visions of the discharge act. We were in a 
combat area of the north African theater 
when applications were submitted to us. It 
was explained these men were being released 
because the Army had found that men more 
than 38 could not stand up to conditions 
imposed by combat training and action. 
While it is true no compulsion was used in 
our case, we were made to feel the regiment 
would be better off without these older men. 
In some cases applications were disapproved 
by unit commanders, but were approved en 
masse by the regimental commander, 

All these men, in no case in service for 
less than a year and a half and with at least 
@ year’s overseas service, took their chances 
along with every combat soldier, Their main 
reason for seeking discharge was to try to get 
themselves placed in jobs to provide some 
security against post-war competition for 
jobs with men under 40. There is absolutely 
no assurance now of future security in any 
present-day job. In one case an ex-service- 
man could not be rehired by his former em- 
ployer because of seasonal lay-offs. So, as 
the soldiers say, “It commences already.” 

Mr. May, chairman of the House Military 
Affairs Committee, stated publicly, following 
passage of the Senate mustering-out pay 
bill in December, that the House would not 
go hog wild on this issue, as the Senate had, 
He further stated that able-bodied men more 
than 38 would have to await further assisting 
legislation because one of the conditions of 
release was the men had to have jobs before 
discharge. This is definitely not true, as this 
provision was waived in the entire north 
African theater, nor do the local draft boards 
or W. M. C. have any jurisdiction over these 
discharged men more than 38. 

Despite the abundance of jobs today, many 
ex-servicemen are having a great deal of 
trouble fitting themselves into jobs other 
than those they held before entering service, 
None of these men are looking for a hand- 
out, but their period of readjustment back to 
civilian life is just as difficult as will be that 
of the men who come later. 

With few exceptions, an enlisted man with 
allotments, insurance, bond payments, per- 
sonal travel, and other incidentals had little 
or no chance to save money while in service. 
Upon transfer and release they had to assume 
full dependency of families, insurance, pur- 
chase of clothing, and resumption of any in- 
stallment payments suspended during service. 
There are many cases where men have had to 
borrow to meet these obligations. 

. * . * * 

None of the 110 men involved received a 
full discharge. Each is on Enlisted Reserve, 
subject to recall in 24 hours. Every one of 
them is willing to be recalled if the country's 
interests require it. Such legislation en- 
genders the worst ill will and retaliatory ac- 
tion. Are these men to be penalized for a 
rule made by the Army and was not of their 
seeking in the first place? 

We believe this bill is discriminatory and 
is merely postponing the issue for a future 
session of Congress. Members of Congress 
have been asked to explain why no public 
pronouncement of this provision was made 
until the bill was ready to be voted on, who 


wrote the measure, and the reason for this 
provision. 
All ex-servicemen in this category are urged 
to take action, for the end is not yet. 
Rosert H. HENDERSON, 
Former Staff Sergeant A. A. A., 
United States Army. 
TEANECK, N. J., January 15, 1944. 


An Inductee Speaks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ARTHUR C. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter written by a 
young man who had recently entered the 
military service: 

AN INDUCTEE SPEAKS 

I have been inducted into the Army. 

No, I do not want to go to war. I am a 
young man just getting a start in life. I 
have a lovely wife and a wonderful baby. 
We have been sheltered in a comfortable 
bungalow. I don't want to go to war be- 
cause I like to come home at night, put on 
soft shoes, light up my pipe, and sit peacefully 
by the fireside with my family. 

I don't want to go to war because I'm 
living a good life, in a good American home. 
I like to have my evenings free to read the 
newspaper and listen to the radio, I like to 
have time to take a drink, if I like, and blow 
smoke rings. I'd rather get up at the sound 
of an alarm clock than a bugle. 

I don't want to go to war because I like to 
stand on the corner and argue with my 
neighbors about whatever my fancy desires. 
I like to be able to go to church on Sunday or 
sleep late. I don’t have to lock my doors to 
keep my neighbors out. It’s quiet and peace- 
ful out here, and I don't want to go to war. 

No, I don't want to go to war. But neither 
do 10,000,000 other men. And the reasons 
why I do not want to go to war are the very 
reasons why it is necessary that I go. This, 
this wife, this baby—this quiet, peaceful life 
of freedom—must be saved. (Pyt. Ransom 
Gurganus, in a letter quoted in Inspection 
News, Retail Credit Co.) 


Justice Now for Returning Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, as you all 
know, I am not given to frequent and 
lengthy speeches on the floor of the 
House. It has been my policy as a first- 
termer to listen and learn, 

However, the urgent need for speed in 
passing adequate legislation prompts me 
to express myself in behalf of the amend- 
ment to the Mustering-Out Payment 
Act of 1944, offered by the gentleman 
from North Dakota, Representative WIL- 


o 
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LIAM LEMKE, and sponsored by several 
other Members, including myself. This 
amendment provides for a minimum of 
$100 and a maximum of $700 payable to 
returning veterans, depending upon the 
length of service. 

Some of the arguments and statements 
in behalf of this amendment have been 
expressed in letters, telegrams, and 
articles received from constituents, 
organizations, and veterans. Excerpts 
from just a few of these messages fol- 
low: 


Represent.ng veterans of World Wars Nos. 1 
bd 2 in Minnesota, we ask your support of a 
bill giving 1 year’s pay to all honorably dis- 
charged veterans of World War No. 2 as they 
are returned to civilian life. (Legion post- 
commander.) 

There should not be a second's further de- 
lay in enactment of law to provide immedi- 
ate mustering-out pay and 1 year’s continu- 
ance of pay for all those honorably dis- 
charged from the service in World War No. 2. 
Thousands who have already been discharged 
are in dire need of immediate cash and the 
list is growing every day. The Nation is look- 
ing to Congress to act right now. (Com- 
mander of Veterans of Foreign Wars Post.) 

It is my observation that the veterans of 
this war are not seeking cash payments 
simply for the sake of the money, but they 
do desire a place in the civilian economy and 
will need help until they so place them- 
selves. And men who have already been out 
of touch with civilian life feel that they 


sheuld have sufficient time in which to adjust 


themselves to post-war conditions. (A pri- 
vate in the Army from Bemidji, Minn.) 


The following are extracts from an 
article which appeared in the Chicago 
Herald-American recently, and which 
was mailed to me by a Navy man from 
Fergus Falls, Minn.: 


More than half a million honorably dis- 
charged American fighting men have been 
returned to civil life, most of them disabled 
by injury or illness, and many of them desti- 
tute and incapable of gainful employment. 

This disclosure has come as a shock to the 
American people, and it emphasizes the ter- 
rible human cost of wars. 

But the American people have had a sick- 
ening shock from the further disclosure that 
the Government of the United States has as 
yet made no adequate pecans for the care 
of these men. 

Congress should adopt the adequate, hon- 
est, and patriotic Lemke bill—or a measure 
embodying its provisions—and keep faith 
with the fighting men. 

Let the people of the United States protest 
against the insult that has been offered to 
the servicemen. 

Let the people particularly protest against 
the shameful neglect and abandonment of 
the disabled and sick, who have been cast 
back into civil life to shift for themselves 
or be the wards of charity. * * 

The 600,000 fighting men 8 dis- 
charged are only the vanguard of those 
destined to return, 

Let us not permit our shameful neglect of 
them to be the pattern of our treatment of 
those still to come. 


The measure, S. 1543, reported out by 
the Committee on Military Affairs of the 
House is entirely inadequate. It is not 
even as adequate as the measure ap- 


proved by the Senate. If the House fails 
to liberalize this bill, S. 1543, I hope the 


Senate will insist on its more satisfactory 
provision, 
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National Service Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, it is now 
being seriously proposed to enact a uni- 
versal service law in this country as a 
war measure. This is an issue fraught 
with serious consequences for our Nation 
and its people. 

When we review the history of the slow 
emergence of man from slavery to civili- 
gation, we can appreciate the gravity of 
this proposal. 

The great public-works projects of an- 
tiquity were built with slave labor. The 
Civil War in our own country was fought 
and won on the issue of the abolishment 
of involuntary servitude. The greatest 
example of Irish eloquence is Curran’s 
speech on universal emancipation, which 
I quote: 

I speak in the spirit of the British law, 
which makes liberty commensurate with, 
and inseparable from, the British soll— 
which proclaims, even to the stranger and 
the sojourner, the moment he sets his foot 


upon British earth, that the ground on, 


which he treads is holy, and consecrated by 
the genius of universal emancipation. No 
matter in what language his doom may have 
been pronounced; no matter what complex- 
ion incompatible with freedom an Indian 
or an African sum may have burnt upon 
him; no matter in what disastrous battle 
his liberty may have been cloven down; no 
matter with what solemnities he may have 
been devoted upon the altar of slavery; the 
first moment he touches the sacred soil of 
Britain, the altar and the god sink together 
in the dust; bis soul walks abroad in her 
own majesty; his body swells beyond the 
measure of his chains that burst from 
around him, and he stands redeemed, regen- 
erated, and disenthralled, by the irresistible 
genius of universal emancipation. 


When slavery marred our civilization, 
the immortal Lincoln, in the strife of 
civil war, issued the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation that the world might know 
that slavery had been banished from our 
shores: 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S EMANCIPATION PROCLA- 
MATION 


Whereas on the 22d day of September 
A. D. 1862, a proclamation was issued by the 
President of the United States, containing, 
among other things, the following, to wit: 

That on the ist day of January A. D. 
1863, all persons held as slaves within any 
State or designated part of a State the people 
whereof shall then be in rebellion against 
the United States shall be then, thencefor- 
ward, and forever free; and the executive 
government of the United States, including 
the military and naval authority thereof, 
will recognize and maintain the freedom of 
such persons and will do no act or acts to 
repress such persons, or any of them, in any 
efforts they may make for their actual free- 
dom, * * + 

And by virtue of the power and for the 
purpose aforesaid, I do order and declare 
that all persons held as slaves within said 
designated States and parts of States are and 
henceforward shall be free, and that the 


executive government of the United States, 
including the military and naval authorities 
thereof, will recognize and maintain the 
freedom of said persons. 

And I hereby enjoin upon the people so 
declared to be free to abstain from all vio- 
lence, unless in necessary self-defense; and 
I recommend to.them that in all cases when 
allowed they labor faithfully for reasonable 
wages. 


Mr. Speaker, I am sure that no one 
in this country today regrets this great 
forward step in advancing human lib- 
erty or would support a law to force 
people to labor that others may profit. 


Mustering-Out Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
am heartily in favor of legislation pro- 
viding for mustering-out pay for our 
service men and women. 

On October 26, 1943, I introduced H. R. 
3541, which was referred to the Military 
Affairs Committee. My bill has for its 
purpose to grant veterans of the present 
war base pay and family allowances or 
allowances for quarters for 1 year after 
their separation from the service or re- 
lease from active duty. I believe my 
bill is considerably more liberal with our 
service men and women than the bill 
considered today and yesterday; how- 
ever, I do want to state Iam for the pro- 
visions of the present bill because this 
legislation will help; too, it is my under- 
standing our veterans’ organizations are 
for the legislation. This is doubtless 
evidence the legislation is very construc- 
tive. As one who has a brother-in-law 
in service, as well as 14 first cousins—4 
overseas—I have supported all legisla- 
tion to assist and aid our service men 
and women. I myself am the author of 
H. R. 2349, now a law, which is assisting 
certain warrant officers. 


Let the Fighting Man Speak for Himself 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. ROWAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, “Do you 
want the soldier now fighting your bat- 
tles on foreign fronts to pay your grocery 
bill on the home front?” This state- 
ment, or one similar to it, has been made 
many times by the opponents of subsi- 
dies. Then, too, the statement has been 
made that the soldier would not want to 
cast his vote under the so-called Lucas- 
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Green bill, because, by its denial of 
States’ rights, such action would be un- 
constitutional. 


My soldier mail recently does not coin- 
cide with either of these statements. All 
letters received from men in the fight- 
ing service have advocated subsidies and 
the soldier vote, without any entangle- 
ments, such as would be presented by the 
measure adopted in the Senate. The 
fighting men in my district who identify 
themselves by giving their names and 
addresses are soldiers, sailors, marines, 
Coast Guard men, and flyers, and are 
those to whom I listen. I-will take their 
word and their suggestion against that 
of the unnamed fighting men whose 
words have been so glibly employed on 
the air, in the press, and from the public 
platform. 


Let the fighting men speak for them- 
Selves. Here is what some of them say: 


CHICAGO, ILL., December 10, 1943. 
Representative WILLIAM ROWAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dan Sm: am about to go in the Army, 
and I shall be definitely upset if I find the 
red tape of voting hopelessly difficult. 

Please do what you can to get a decent 
soldier vote through Congress. 

Yours truly, 
GEORGE A. CRAFT. 


New York, N. Y., December 10, 1943. 
Congressman ROWAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Rowan: Very seldom 
do I become sufficiently disturbed to write 
my Representatives in Congress. However, 
the recent issue of Federal legislation en- 
abling soldiers to vote without going through 
the red tape now involved las made a deep 
impression upon me. 

As a member of your constituency I have 
followed your record enough to know that 
your voting has been consistently liberal, 
and that you will undoubtedly do what you 
can to expedite the soldier vote bill. 

I would only like to urge you to do every- 
thing within your power to expedite passage 
of a more useful bill than the one recently 
passed by the Senate. As a member of the 
armed forces, I have voted several times in 
the past year and a half, so I am well aware 
of the difficulties faced by a soldier wanting 
to vote. I know that many soldiers urgently 
desire to exercise the democratic right of the 
ballot but don’t because the cumbersome 
State requirements discourage them before 
they start. And we all know that leaving 
the matter up to the States is no solution 
at all. 

I recently made a trip to a number of 
Army posts and as I went from place to 
place I inquired of my friends and others 
I met about voting. They unanimously 
agreed that cutting away the red tape and 
freeing the soldier vote was not only desir- 
able but urgent. Who should have a larger 
say in determining our national policies in 
1944, for instance, than the boys in the lines 
or in training? 

Please do everything you can to help us. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT E. MERRIAM, 
Second Lieutenant, Infantry. 


Dear Sir: I hope you are not a member of 
one of those subcommittees of a subcom- 
mittee that has to report to the subcommit- 
tee of the committee, because I would like 
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an answer to this question and don't want to 
wait 6 months to get it. 

Shall I tell my brothers on the Salerno 
front about the unwanted battalion? 

That ought to be a great morale builder. 
It should make them fighting mad to know 
about political slugs who prefer tangles of 
red tape to tangles of barbed wire. 

Don't you think so? 

Cheerfully yours, 
Brian CATLIN. 


DECEMBER 30, 1943, 
Hon. W. A. Rowan, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I am a lieutenant in the Navy, 
one of your former constituents, now sta- 
tioned in Farragut, Idaho. Congratulations 
on your fight for subsidies. 

Keep up the good work. 

Respectfully, 
Lt. (Jr. Gr.) Jack “I” STELLERMAN, 
Camp Scott 27, Farragut, Idaho, 


Mustering-Out Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES DOMENGEAUX 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. DOMENGEAUX. Mr. Speaker, 

legislation to provide mustering-out pay 
for members of our Nation’s armed forces 
should be enacted promptly. It is the 
least we can do to assist those now de- 
fending us, when they return to civilian 
life. Of course they cannot be properly 
recompensed in money for their service 
and sacrifice, but they should receive all 
reasonable and possible financial assist- 
ance from a grateful Nation. I am heart- 
ily in favor of this legislation which calls 
for the mustering-out pay, just as I favor 
all other justly deserved and necessary 
benefits for the protection and welfare 
of those who serve in the armed forces. 
Their best interests should be our first 
interests. 


Prisoners of War and the Red Cross 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following letter 
from Secretary of State Cordell Hull: 


The Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
House of Representatives, 

My Dear Ma. CELLER: I have received your 
letter of December 27, 1943, suggesting the 
need for the extension of the scope of the in- 
ternational convention which prescribes 
standards for the treatment of prisoners of 
war to all civilians who may be interned or 
detained in time of war. 


In September 1939 shortly after the out- 
break of war in Europe this Government sent 
to all belligerent powers a communication 
stating that, although it recognized that it 
might be essential to maintain surveillance 
and some restriction upon the acts of civilian 
enemy aliens, it hoped that such measures 
would not be carried to the extreme of mass 
internment of civilian enemy aliens for the 
duration of the war, since such treatment 
meant widespread and seemingly unnecessary 
suffering to thousands of innocent persons, 
and that it hoped that the belligerent gov- 
ernments would give thought to the means of 
avoiding this harshness to civilians perhaps 
by mutual release for repatriation through 
neutral countries of adult males under parole 
not to bear arms, such paroles to be reported 
to the enemy government or governments 
through the powers representing their inter- 
ests in enemy countries. 

Upon the outbreak of war between the 
United States and Germany, the United States 
Government announced to the German Goy- 
ernment its intention to observe the Geneva 
prisoners of war convention which it is a 
party and to apply it to prisoners of war and, 
so far as its provisions might be adaptable, to 
civilian internees. The German Government, 
which had signed and ratified the convention, 
thereupon notified the United States Govern- 
ment that it would apply the convention to 
the treatment of American prisoners of war 
and to the treatment of American civilian 
internees so far as its provisions might be 
adaptable to civilian internees. The United 
States Government and the German Govern- 
ment subsequently agreed that use would not 
be made of article 27 of the Geneva prisoners 
of war convention to compel civilian in- 
ternees to work. 

The Geneva Prisoners of War Convention 
provides a humanitarian standard of treat- 
ment for prisoners of war. Specifically, it 
provides that prisoners of war shall be treated 
humanely and held in honorable captivity— 
not imprisoned as criminals. It establishes 
as the standard for shelter and diet of prison- 
ers of war the corresponding treatment of 
garrison troops of the detaining power and 
establishes fundamental rights regarding cor- 
respondence, medical care, clothing, pay for 
labor, satisfaction of intellectual, recrea- 
tional, and religious needs and the con- 
tinued enjoyment of full civil rights. 

The Department of State is constantly alert 
to insure the observance of the Geneva 
Prisoners of War Convention, Whenever it is 
learned through the Swiss Government, 
which represents American interests in Ger- 
many and German-occupied territories, 
through the International Red Cross Com- 
mittee, or otherwise, that the terms of the 
convention are not being observed, the United 
States Government draws the attention of 
the German Government to that Govern- 
ment's obligations under the Geneva Prison- 
ers of War Convention. It may be stated that 
as a result of such representations, improve- 
ments have been reported in the conditions 
under which prisoners of war and civilian 
internees are held by the German Govern- 
ment. 

The Department is exercising especial 
vigilance to prevent discrimination by the 
German authorities against American prison- 
ers of war upon a racial or religious basis, and 
is happy to report that it has so far obtained 
no evidence of the existence of such discrimi- 
nation. 

The barbarous treatment accorded by the 
German authorities to certain categories of 
civilians under their control indicates the 
desirability of some international instrument 
similar to the Geneva Convention to set 
forth the duties of belligerents in respect of 
all victims of war and oppression and to pro- 
vide appropriate neutral and international 
machinery for their protection and relief. 
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This and other proposals looking toward 
the revision of existing international agree- 
ments to meet needs brought to light by the 
present war are being coordinated in the 
Department with a view to their presentation 
for discussion and consideration at an appro- 
priate time. 

Sincerely yours, 
CORDELL HULL, 


Votes for Soldiers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing an editorial from the Boston Globe 
of January 7, 1944, on Votes for Soldiers. 

The situation in Massachusetts is 
similar to that in my own State of Penn- 
sylvania where a law providing for the 
voting of Pennsylvania soldiers is on the 
statute books, This bill has proved 
totally inadequate. The number of 
soldiers taking advantage of this means 
to vote has been so small that it has been 
surprising. Soldiers who have attempted 
to get ballots and have them returned 
in time have complained that they were 
unable to do so. 

Certainly it is the obligation of the 
Congress to facilitate by all possible 
means the exercise of the suffrage rights 
or the men and women in the armed 
services of the United States. 

The editorial follows: 

VOTES FOR SOLDIERS 

It looks more and more as though the 
service men and women, who are likely to 
number nearly 12,000,000 by November, will 
be enabled to cast ballots in the national 
election. Of course they should, and the 
doubt of action by Congress to make this 
possible has cast a severe shadow on Amer- 
ican democracy. 

Secretaries Stimson and Knox have com- 
bined to issue an explicit notice to the Coun- 
cll of State Governments as to the conditions 
under which War and Navy Departments can 
cooperate effectively. The Secretaries urge 
that legislation be uniform to make absentee 
ballots available to servicemen at least 45 
days before the election. They also give 
notice of various limitations on what can 
be done by Army and Navy, which are 
charged, first of all, with pressing the war 
against the enemy. 

If, however, the States take action in time 
there seems to be a good prospect that the 
weight of the servicemen will be felt when 
the results are compiled. Here in Massa- 
chusetts there is provision for absentee bal- 
loting, but it was not made with a global 
war in mind. In the last election held by the 
town of Brookline, ballots were sent to a 
number of voters in the English theater of 
war and in other places where our forces were 
stationed, but it was not until after the elec- 
tion was held that the ballots reached those 
entitled to vote in England. It is true, how- 
ever, that one soldier ballot was received 
from Alaska but that had an airmail stamp 
on the outside of the envelope. In the last 
State election very few ballots were received 
from those in the armed forces and all were 
from men within the United States. 
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The technical problem in Massachusetts 
has been explained by three men entitled to 
rate as experts in local politics. All are town 
clerks, Messrs. Shinners, of Brookline; Well- 
man, of Waterman, and Ryder, of Arlington. 

The chief difficulty is that the interim be- 
tween the time the ballots are printed and 
the election date is too short to give the 
opportunity the uniformed voters rightfully 
deserve. Some help in this matter was of- 
fered by the work of the special legislative 
commission of 1941. It is now possible for 
men and women in the armed forces to be 
registered by a kindred person, The filing 
of applications for absentee ballots has also 
been arranged. But there is still the vital 
question of time. 

Ballots cannot be printed until nomina- 
tions are made. The coming primary date is 
September 19, 1944, and not until after the 
results of the primaries are determined can 
people know who are the candidates. 

Therefore these town clerks recommend 
that the date of the primaries be set forward. 
They suggest the third Thursday in June. 
Consciousness of the importance of this mat- 
ter is shown by Governor Saltonstall who is 
seeking from the supreme court of the Com- 
monwealth an advisory opinion as to whether 
the war powers conferred upon him by the 
general court give him the authority to de- 
cree this change. If the ruling is adverse he 
will take up the question of a special session 
of the legislature to enact whatever legisla- 
tion is required. 

None should doubt that Massachusetts will 
be fair to the armed forces. If an off-year 
meeting of the general court is necessary, 
that will be called. Of course, in taking any 
action great care should be exercised to make 


the voting effective by understanding exactly 


what the Military and Naval Establishments 
can and cannot do. Messrs, Knox and Stim- 
son have been at pains to be explicit. 

In the Senate the bill brought in by Sen- 
ators GREEN and Lucas was treated rather 
roughly, but that was last year and the reac- 
tion to such an undemocratic and un-Amer- 
ican attitude as disregarding the soldiers’ 
Tight to vote has been emphatic. As a re- 
sult there is a prospect of a solution by which 
a commission will be created to prepare bal- 
lots and turn them over to the Army and 
Navy and then to transmit the marked bal- 
lots to the secretaries of the 48 States. 

A national election in wartime will be a 
trying occasion, but it should not be too bad 
with the servicemen entitled to take full part. 

> UNcLE DUDLEY., 


Dedication of Mosquito Creek Reservoir 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past week end I went to the State of 
Ohio to the vital industrial center known 
as the great Mahoning Valley. The steel 
from this area accompanies our men in 
the armed services to every quarter of 
the globe. This modern conflict has been 
called a war of steel, and the war effort 
of the valley has been great. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the address of the Honorable 
Robert H. Roberts, mayor of Warren, 
Ohio, delivered at the dedication of the 


Mosquito Creek Dam, which is located in 
the district of our distinguished colleague 
from Ohio, the Honorable MIKE Kirwan: 


Mr, Hoppe, Congressman Kirwan, distin- 
guished guests and visitors to the Mahoning 
Valley, Mr. Purnell, Mr. Flynn, the Army 
engineers, fellow citizens, and neighbors, this 
is indeed a happy occasion, one that will 
never be forgotten, a day which will go down 
in our history as the greatest contribution 
to the continuance of this great Mahoning 
Valley as a vital industrial center. 

Today we stand at the source of the life- 
blood of this entire area. With the opera- 
tion of Mosquito Dam we can see in the 
future the answer to our water-supply prob- 
lems, which will mean, above all, continuous 
steel and industrial production, which will 
assure our people continuous employment. 

This project was thought of and planned 
many years ago, But never was it thought 
of in terms of helping one particular group 
or city, but was planned with the thought 
in mind that it would be of help to the entire 
Mahoning Valley. We are collectively going 
to reap a benefit from this storage house of 
much-needed lfeflood—water, 

On behalf of the citizens of Warren, we 
are very happy to thank the manufacturers 
and industrialists who have worked in per- 
fect unity in securing this vital and very 
much-needed project. We also wish to thank 
the Army engineers for all of the fine work 
that they have done and the wonderful co- 
operation they have given to everyone. We 


also want to thank Senator Harotp H. Bun- 


TON and Senator Roperr A. Tarr for their 
efforts in our behalf. Our thanks are also 
extended to Mr. Kenneth Lloyd, of the 
Youngstown Manufacturers Association, and 
Mr. Don Dawson, of the Warren Chamber 
of Commerce, whose combined efforts, to- 
gether with each and every one of you, has 
made all of this possible. Again, on behalf 
of the citizens of Warren, Ohio, we thank 
you one and all, 

To you, MIRKE Kirwan, our Congressman, 
we give full credit and honor for this ac- 
complishment. It was under your leader- 
ship and through your effort and interest 
that this project was secured, and it was 
through your perseverance that it became an 
actuality and not a vision. Mike, we all 
know that you are the hardest-working Con- 
gressman this Nineteenth District has ever 
had. You have at all times had the inter- 
ests of your constituents foremost in your 
mind. We all appreciate you; we all love 
you. You have done a wonderful job, and 
we who know you best always speak of you as 
a man who can get big things done in a big 
way—and this project is definitely one of 
those big things. Thanks, Mike. 


Oklahoma Postal Receipts and Bank 
Deposits Up 


| ” EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JED JOHNSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, it was my good fortune to take 
advantage of the Christmas holidays to 
return to Oklahoma. During my brief 
stay in my home State, I visited eight of 
the nine counties of the Sixth Congres- 
sional District, which I have the priv- 
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flege and honor of representing in this 
Congress. 

Despite the fact that the most of our 
young men in every town, hamlet, and 
community are in the armed forces, I 
was somewhat surprised to find that 
every post office, so far as I have been 
able to ascertain, from the first-class of- 
fice down to the smallest fourth-class 
office in the district shows a decided in- 
crease in postal receipts in 1943 over the 
previous year. 

Investigation was also made with ref- 
erence to bank deposits in Oklahoma and 
my information is that every bank, large 
and small, in the Sixth District of Okla- 
homa has shown a decided increase in 
bank deposits. I was unable to find any 
bank in Oklahoma showing a decrease in 
bank deposits. I am authoritatively ad- 
vised that practically every bank in Okla- 
homa and a vast majority of those in the 
Nation also show marked increases in 
deposits. These facts speak louder than 
the carping criticisms of bitter partisan 
politicians, who continuously talk about 
business “going to the dogs.” 

As an example of the present financial 
and economic situation in Oklahoma, I 
am submitting as a part of my remarks 
a very interesting and informative state- 
ment found in the Fletcher Herald, one 
of the substantial weekly newspapers, 
published at Fletcher, Comanche County, 
a thriving small town in a splendid agri- 
cultural section of southwest Oklahoma, 
It follows: 

BANK DEPOSITS 
(By H. P. Wettengel) 

A thermometer is used to tell whether the 
temperature is 100 in the shade or 10 below 
zero. In a similar way, bank deposits can 
be used to tell the financial status of any 
nation, 

For a half century the Government has 
been giving a call for published bank state- 
ments as of date of December 31 each year. 
The deposits shown in these statements indi- 
cate the condition that the Nation is in 
financially. 

Newspapers keep files of every paper they 
publish; hence ns one has a better record of 
facts than a paper publisher. Many people 
won't believe what they are told unless it 
is proven by the figures in a newspaper. The 
memories of many people are very short. 

Of late some Republican Congressmen at 
Washington have been saying that Roosevelt 
and the Democratic Party will have many 
things to answer for this year because of what 
they call the New Deal. But facts and figures 
will substantiate the New Deal in nearly every 
instance. 

As a starter on these figures, the bank de- 
posits in the First National Bank in Fletcher 
are here given for December 31 on a number 
of years. The same figures could be given by 
me for the Bank of Elgin, and practically 
every bank in the Nation will show similar 
figures. 

As some will answer and say that the bank 
was growing, hence should have more deposits 
in 1941 than in 1932, the deposits for years 
previous to 1932 are being given also. 

Note the deposits of $430,131.45 on Decem- 
ber 31, 1927; of $142,839.59 on December 31, 
1932; and then $344,156.20 on December 81, 
1941, just when the Nation entered the war. 
This shows the deposits were $287,291.86 more 
on December 31, 1927, than on December 31, 
1932. 
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Here are the figures: 


Dec. 31, 1921 
Dec. 31, 1924_ 
Dec. 31, 1925. 


325, 480. 28 


334, 882. 63 
226, 626. 57 
182. 990. 95 
142, 839. 59 


149, 025. 50 
157, 745. 58 
201, 025. 78 
196, 527. 93 
213, 236. 05 
223, 904. 16 
220, 247. 48 
309, 712. 69 


344, 156. 20 
474, 170. 47 
570, 696. 79 


Payments of H. O. L. C. Loans in 
Michigan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, for 
the information of the good people of 
Michigan in general and of those in the 
Eighth Congressional District of Michi- 
gan in particular, I submit for the Recorp 
a letter addressed to me under date of 
January 18, 1944, from Commissioner 
John H. Fahey, of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Administration. This letter 
is a brief record of what Michigan people 
are doing in the matter of paying for 
their homes. It gives me great pleas- 
ure to know that my Michigan people 
are using such a portion of their in- 
comes with which to pay off the indebt- 
edness on their homes instead of spend- 
ing it for something of less value: 

NATIONAL HOUSING AGENCY, 

FEDERAL Home LOAN 
BANK ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 18, 1944. 
Hon. FRED L. CRAWFORD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Cnawronn: We believe you will be 
interested in having some current facts con- 
cerning the progress in liquidation of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, particu- 
larly the record of its accomplishment in 
your State, 

Out of a total of nearly 2,000,000 applica- 
tions filed throughout the United States and 
its possessions during the period from June 


13, 1933, through June 12, 1936, at which time 


the Corporation’s lending activities ceased, 
1,017,821 loans were closed having a dollar 
value, including subsequent advances chiefly 
for taxes, repairs, and other necessary ex- 
penses, of nearly three and one-half billions 
of dollars. Of this amount, 81,126 loans were 


closed in Michigan, representing an aggre- 
gate amount of $257,819,431. 

Citizens of Michigan can take real pride in 
the way its home owners who formerly were 
in distress and were helped by the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, have shown a de- 
termination to pay off their obligations. 
They are not only reducing their interest 
expense and increasing their equities, but 
they are also by this process making a sub- 
stantial contribution to the Nation’s anti- 
inflation program of private-debt reduction. 

The total amount of outstanding loans of 
the Corporation in Michigan, together with 
the value of the properties acquired, has now 
been reduced through collections and the sale 
of its properties to a balance of $103,020,806, 
equivalent to 59.8 percent. A total of 23,579 
borrowers have paid their accounts in full, 
and approximately 9,198 borrowers are now 
making monthly payments in excess of the 
amount required under their contract. The 
Corporation was obliged to take over through 
foreclosure a total of 7,212 properties. As of 
September 30, 1943, all but 128 of these have 
been sold. From August 1939, pursuant to 
an act of Congress which authorized the ex- 
tension of loans in justifiable cases from the 
original 15 years to a maximum of 25 years, 
a total of 19,379 loans of the Corporation in 
Michigan were extended. 

Despite extensions and the delay of pay- 
ments of some who are still unable to meet 
their obligations on time, the Corporation in 
its Nation-wide operations has liquidated 
its assets to the extent of 57 percent as of 
September 30, 1943, 

Certainly the people of this country can 
well be proud of this record, particularly 
when it is recalled that legislation in 1933 
providing for the longest term amortized 
mortgage at the most reasonable interest 
rate on properties that as a class were the 
poorest financial risks, was the most advanced 
measure ever undertaken for the encourage- 
ment and maintenance of home ownership. 
You will recall that the average H. O. L. C. 
borrower, at the time his loan was refinanced, 
was delinquent 2 years on his mortgege 
payments, in arrears 2 to 3 years on his 
taxes, and was either facing foreclosure or 
had already lost his home. 

Such a record should be a source of pride 
to you and to the Congress which passed 
the original H. O. L. C. legislation by a non- 
partisan and virtually unanimous vote. 

Sincerely yours, 
JohN H. FAHEY, 
Commissioner. 


Excess-Profits Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp a letter received 
from one of my constituents, Mr. Luty 
Hawkins, president and active manager 
of a relatively small business at Mt. Ver- 
non, III., where he manufactures poultry 
brooders which are sold throughout the 
Nation. 

I want to put his letter in the RECORD 
so that all of the Members of this body 
may read it. I urge particularly that 
the Members of the Ways and Means 
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Committee, who are constantly grap- 
pling with the tax problem, make it a 
point to read it because, knowing the 
writer as I do, I feel certain he speaks 
for hundreds of thousands of small busi- 
nessmen throughout the Nation. 


HAWKINS MILLION DOLLAR HEN, INC., 
Mt. Vernon, Ill., January 12, 1944. 
C. W. VURSELL, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CHARLIE: After visiting with you at 
Rotary in Salem last week, I am inspired to 
write some important factors regarding the 
ability of certain manufacturers to operate 
to full capacity with the present income tax 
laws working against us. 

We feel if manufacturers, large and small, 
would give you the actual picture as to how 
this excess-profits tax affects their operations, 
our lawmakers would be in better position 
to serve their country. (Please note that I 
did not say “serve their manufacturers.“) 
Full-time employment is what Congress will 
most desire in our post-war period. It is up 
to manufacturers and industry as a whole to 
see to it that employees are working all the 
time. 

It would seem that some lawmakers have 
the idea that a corporation is a group of 
buildings, some machinery and other sub- 
stances of the material world. If this picture 
remains in the minds of lawmakers, manu- 
facturing plants will soon be just that. How- 
ever, a manufacturing plant consists of peo- 
ple—thinking people—people with homes, 
who are depending upon each other's ability, 
each other’s work through the corporation 
for gainful occupations. 

The executives of every corporation are re- 
sponsible for the kind of operation of the 
corporation. We, ourselves, will be unwilling 
to work our plant full capacity with all the 
risk involved, when by working our plant only 
one-half capacity we would show about the 
same net profit, with less than one-half the 
risk of loss. 

When we sit around the table here discuss- 
ing post-war plans of cur own business, we 
look out the window and see a space size 
100 feet by 300 feet all ready for the erection 
of a new building where an additional 100 
employees can be gainfully employed. We are 
knocked cold by the fact that we have no 
chance to gain by risking the capital for such 
a project. Actually, our new earnings will 
not be any more on June 30 than they are at 
this date, because our corporation is small 
and we are not allowed to make very much 
money. It might be of further interest for 
you to know that we are not in war work. 
We are manufacturing the same product we 
have always manufactured, and we have not 
raised our prices. 

The man who is brave enough to venture 
the thought that drastic reductions are neces- 
sary in excess-profits taxes may lose a few 
votes but he will have the satisfaction in his 
heart of knowing that he has made it possible 
for the gainful employment of thousands and 
thousands of people in this country. 

I should like for our Congressmen to con- 
sider the total amount of money received by 
the Treasury on the last 25 percent of the 
excess-profits tax. In other words, let the 
excess-profits tax run up to 65 percent and 
get the total. Then run it up to 90 percent 
and find out just what this sum total 
amounts to. Here I am sure we can discover 
the price we will be paying for unemploy- 
ment in our post-war period that can be 
avoided, 

If Congress is unwilling to lower the ex- 
cess-profits tax from its high point, which is 
the picture the public will see, then let the 
manufacturer keep more of his base money 
or start the bracket at a lower rate. In other 
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words, do not charge us so much from the be- 
ginning. Let us keep some working capital. 
We must. 

I meet with executives occasionally, and we 
eventually end up every conversation with 
“what's the use? —and it is not good for 
post-war planning, for men who want to do 
things, men who are capable of doing things 
and doing them right, to be prevented from 
doing so. 

I hope the foregoing will assist you in get- 
ting the picture as one executive of a small 
manufacturing plant of this great Nation sees 
the danger of the excess-profits tax. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lurr HAWKINS, 
President, 


The War Against Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOE HENDRICKS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker and 
Members of the House, there are many 
high ranking officers in our military 
forces and also many prominent people 
who believe that at the propitious mo- 
ment Japan will offer to capitulate and 
thereby take advantage of time and 
stolen resources to prepare for another 
war. Admiral Halsey has recently said 
that we should accept no terms from 
Japan until Tokyo has been occupied by 
our armed forces. I do not know to 
what extent our Government will be in- 
fluenced by the people of this Nation in 
any decision concerning Japan but I do 
know that from having talked to my 
constituents and judging from corre- 
spondence that I have received that so 
far as the people of this Nation are con- 
cerned they will be satisfied with nothing 
less than military occupation of Tokyo. 
I ask leave to insert in the Record a letter 
from my constituents which is a sample 
of opinion in my State: 


PALATKA, FLA., January 13, 1944. 
Hon. Joe HENDRICKS, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jor: I have recently read with a great 
deal. of interest the statement of Admiral 
Halsey that they be permitted to go to Tokyo 
and blast those yellow devils off the map. 
His desire is the desire of every red-biooded 
American, and we, the people back home, are 
going to depend on you and our entire delega- 
tion in Washington to fight the fight of your 
lives to see that no negotiated peace happens 
and that no unconditional surrender is ac- 
cepted from Japan until our armed forces 
have had the opportunity of blasting the 
island of Japan and its inhabitants to the hell 
where they belong. 

You and I owe this duty to those boys who 
fire making, and will continue to make, the 
Supreme sacrifice, so pray God let us not for- 
get that duty now and in the future. When 
the last war ended, as you will well remember, 
our big business was so anxious to get back 
to making money that they forgot the boys 
buried in Flanders Field. Don’t let our Na- 
tion do this again. Stand up and fight. If 
necessary, give your lives in this great battle 
for permanent peace. 


I have today written to Admiral William F. 
Halsey, telling him that he could depend on 
you and me. Write me and tell me that I am 
right. I know you will do this. I would like 
to send your letter to Admiral Halsey. 

With kindest personal regards and best 
wishes, I am, 

Your sincere friend, 
JULIAN C, CALHOUN, 


That Bill of Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
n (Pa.) Derrick of January 17, 
1944: 


THAT BILL OF RIGHTS 


In his address to Congress last week Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said: 

“We have accepted, so to speak, a second 
Bill of Rights, under which a new basis 
of security and prosperity can be established 
for all—regardless of station, race, or creed. 
Among these are: 

“The right to a useful and remunerative 
job in the industries or shops or farms or 
mines of the Nation; 

“The right to earn enough to provide ade- 
quate food and clothing and recreation; 

“The right of every farmer to raise and sell 
his products at a return which will give him 
and his family a decent living; 

“The right of every businessman, large and 
small, to trade in an atmosphere of freedom 
from unfair competition and domination by 
monopolies at home or abroad; 

“The right of every family to a decent 
home; 

“The right to adequate medical care and 
the opportunity to achieve and enjoy good 
health; 

“The right to adequate protection from the 
economic fears of old age, sickness, accident 
and unemployment; 

“The right to a good education.” 

In our long recollection we have never 
known the people of the United States to be 
denied those rights, but no government can 
guarantee them. These so-called rights are 
all predicated on individual worthiness. 
Have the lazy, wasteful, and improvident the 
right to be guaranteed security and pros- 
perity? 

This statement is typical of the demagogy 
which Mr. Roosevelt has employed ever since 
he entered the White House, It is an appeal 
to the untutored and benighted masses. It 
is a play for votes. 

This country is utterly incapable of setting 
up the machinery which would make every 
individual and every family a matter of the 
Government's concern. One of the easiest 
ways to cultivate laziness and irresponsibil- 
ity is to assure the individual that the Goy- 
ernment is his guardian, and that come hell 
or high water the taxpayers will take care of 
him and his family. 

Like many of Mr. Roosevelt’s dreams, this 
one has no concept of the cost or where the 
money is to come from, Taxes are now reach- 
ing the point of diminishing returns: The 
wealthy groups are disappearing. This is 
essentially a country of free enterprise. 
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Presently we will not have the money to 
engage in enterprise. 

Only a few years ago Congress, growing 
fearful of Mr. Roosevelt's spending, set a 
limit on the national debt of $45,000,000,000. 
Soon it was forced to raise this limit to 
$55,000,000,000. Now Mr. Roosevelt himself 
says that by the end of the present fiscal year 
it will be $258,000,000,000. 

Much of this can be blamed on the war, 
but when the war is over the debt will be 
there. It is not out of reason to suppose 
that by the end of the war this debt will 
be three hundred and fifty billions. At the 
low interest rate of 2½ percent, this will 
mean an annual charge of nearly $7,250,000,- 
000 annually. If we reduced our debt at the 
rate of a billion a year, as we did after 
World War No. 1, it would take 350 years to 
wipe it out. If we reduced it at the rate of 
ten billions a year, it would take 36 years, 
Before Mr. Roosevelt became President we 
ran the Government on a mere five or six 
billions a year. 

The money that the Government now 
takes out of our pockets and spends on 
social security is the money that went into 
new homes, automobiles, educations for our 
children, into the cultivation of new mar- 
kets for our products, into plant extensions, 
and into educational and medical endow- 
ments. 

We had our ups and downs under that 
system just as we are now having war pros- 
perity and in a few years after the war 
unemployment and deflation on another 
huge scale. We could take care of the ups 
and downs in the past because we had the 
capital to work with, but Mr. Roosevelt and 
his New Deal are destroying this capital as 
fast as they can. 

What the President promises to give us is 
an era of universal poverty instead of an 
era of universal bliss, He never gives a 
thought as to where we will come out, His 
barrel has no bottom. He is like a child 
in his play pen with his toys. 

Every day two objectives are becoming 
clearer and clearer if we want to save Amer- 
ica. One is to win the war as soon as pos- 
sible, and the other is to get rid of the Roose- 
velt philosophy before it can make the ruin 
of America complete. 


Treat All Veterans Alike 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SAMUEL A. WEISS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, a number 
of complaints have been registered with 
me regarding the price of cigarettes in 
veterans’ hospitals throughout the coun- 
try. A soldier overseas can buy a pack 
of cigarettes for 6 cents, being relieved 
of the payment of any tax. Yet this 
same veteran home convalescing from 
wounds received on the field of battle, 
must pay 16 cents for the same pack of 
cigarettes while confined at a veterans’ 
hospital here in the United States, 
These soldiers are sacrificing so much for 
us, why can’t we help them—just a little? 

Joseph M. La Rosa, of McKeesport, 
Pa., one of my most loyal constituents 
and a great friend of the war veterans, 
wrote me a letter yesterday on this 
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timely subject which I am happy to in- 
clude as part of my remarks: 


McKeesport, PA., January 17, 1944, 
Congressman SAMUEL WEISS, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN WEISS: I have just com- 
pleted a visit to our gallant servicemen now 
being hospitalized in our veterans’ hospital at 
Aspinwall, Pa., and many of these men are 
wounded and suffering the effects of the pres- 
ent war. 

They complained to me of discrimination 
to them in the costs of cigarettes and can- 
dies in the veterans’ hospital. They main- 
tain that while serving overseas, cigarettes 
could be purchased without payment of tax— 
6 cents a pack. While here in a veterans’ 
hospital they are compelled to pay the pre- 
Vailing civilian price. They further main- 
tain, and rightly, that this is highly unfair 
and that soldiers should be treated alike 
everywhere. If any benefits are given, the 
veterans who have suffered and are hospi- 
talized should certainly receive a fair break. 

I am counting on you to get the War De- 
partment veterans’ facilities and all other 
governmental agencies to help our incapaci- 
tated fighting men and women by treating 
them the same here as overseas. 

Your loyal constituent, 
Jos. M. La Rosa, 


War Department Policy Concerning Re- 
turn of Service Men and Women Hav- 
ing Overseas Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, I include in the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a letter I have re- 
ceived from Mr. John W. Martyn, the 
administrative assistant to the Secre- 
tary of War. The letter concerns the 
policy of the War Department with ref- 
erence to returning to this country sol- 
diers that have been overseas: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., January 17, 1944. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mr. BECKWORTH: I have your com- 
munication of recent date addressed to the 
Secretary of War, concerning the return of 
soldiers who have been in foreign service 
for a considerable length of time. 

The War Department does not question 
the desirability of rotating troops who have 
been in foreign service for a considerable 
length of time and has had the matter under 
continuous study since the inception of the 
war. Until recently, lack of shipping space 
has been the main obstacle in the return of 
personnel from overseas duty. This short- 
age of shipping has now been partially alle- 
viated and the present status of the rota- 
tion of personnel on duty outside of the 
United States is as follows: 

Personnel on duty in Alaska and the Car- 
ibbean Defense Command should normally 
be returned to the United States after 2 
years’ service overseas. 

There is now in operation in the north 
African theater of operations a system which 


will return monthly a certain number of 
men with more than 18 months’ service over- 


seas. 

A policy for the South Pacific and South- 
west Pacific theaters is now being prepared 
and it is hoped that shipping facilities will 
sufficiently improve by April 1944 to enable 
the return of a certain number of men from 
these theaters, 

In addition to these categories a limited 
number of men are being returned as cadres 
for new units, as instructors and as aircrew 
trainees. We are also returning certain men 
who have gained military information that 
may serve to a useful advantage to the mili- 
tary authorities in the United States and 
those who require medical attention which 
cannot be procured in the oversea theaters as 
well as those whose physical and mental 
condition indicate the necessity for relief 
from oversea duty. 

Rotation of personnel is also being made in 
all oversea theaters from combat duty to 
rest areas and to areas of more favorable 
climate. Upon arrival at these rest areas 
every effort is made to provide the maximum 
facilities for relaxation and recreation. 

It must be appreciated that the actual 
number of men returned to the United States 
must depend upon the amount of shipping 
which can be made available. The main- 
tenance of full combat effectiveness of our 
troops overseas must always receive prior 
consideration. 

You may be assured that the War Depart- 
ment is keenly aware of the problem men- 
tioned in your letter and is making every 
effort to find the best practical solution pos- 
sible. 

Sincerely yours, , 
JoHN W. MARTYN, 
Administrative Assistant, 


The Vacant Chair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MAURICE J. SULLIVAN 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr, SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ond, I desire to include a letter of Christ- 
mas remembrance for a deceased soldier, 
published in the Washington (D. C.) 
Post, December 29, 1943, as follows: 


SISTER'S TRIBUTE 


I am enclosing a letter which is written in 
memory of my brother, Joseph Paul Kenney, 
seaman, first class, United States Coast 
Guard, who was killed in action while on 
convoy duty in the North Atlantic. His ship, 
the Escanaba, was torpedoed and went down 
in 10 seconds, carrying with her 101 fighting 
Coast Guard men: 

WASHINGTON, December 25. 

Dearest Jon: As I sit here this Christmas 
morning, my thoughts go back to a Christ- 
mas morning a year ago when you, our be- 
loved kid brother, walked in on a surprise 
visit. 

You had joined the Coast Guard in Octo- 
ber 1942, and had been home on a few hours’ 
leave one Sunday and then November and 
December passed with no word from you, as 
you were then in the cold North Atlantic on 
patrol duty. 

We were praying you'd be home for Christ- 
mas. I remember well the many persons 
who asked, “What do you want for Christ- 
mas?” and I would reply, “The nicest Christ- 
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mas present I could ever wish for would be to 
have my brother, Joe, home with us.” 

Our Lord was very Kind to us last year, 
because He sent you home to us for Christmas 
and we were all together for our last Christ- 
mas with you, Joe. 

Although you are not here this Christmas, 
nor will you ever he home again for Christ- 
mas, dear Joe, we know and feel that you are 
and always will be with us in spirit. 

There are many more golden stars in the 
heavens this year, and for us there is one 
that shines brightest of all. 

In the year to come, many more names will 
be added to that ever-increasing honor roll of 
America’s gallant fighting men. 

You will always be an ideal and symbol for 
me. My steps will not falter as I shall try 
to be something like you, Your spirit that is 
always with me is an inspiring source of 
courage and renewed faith. 

May we, as Americans and good Christians, 
never forget our priceless heritage for which 
brave men like you believed in and who will- 
ingly risked all to make the supreme sacrifice. 

I know there are many thousands of 
mothers, wives, daughters, sweethearts and 
sisters the world over who are grieved this 
Christmastide at the loss of dear ones like 
you, dear Joe, and there is in this grief a com- 
mon bond among us to work and fight twice 
as hard so that peace will come again to the 
world and that more of our boys may come 
home again. 

You are gone from us now, but we have 
precious memories of a brave, handsome Irish 
lad who gave so much of himself to make 
happy those he loved so well. . 

I know you would say, and as I hear the 
Christmas chimes this day I seem to hear you 
say, “Have a very merry Christmas for me.” 

SISTER 


Soldier Votes or Scraps of Paper 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the so-called soldiers vote bill is be- 
ing used by certain politicians and pres- 
sure groups to discredit those who are 
honestly and sincérely trying to work out 
a plan whereby our military forces may 
be enabled to vote free from a fear that 
their votes may ultimately be challenged. 
We must write the kind of a soldiers’ 
vote bill that will stick and not one that 
has “unconstitutional” written all over 
its face. 

Mr. Merlo Pusey, writing in the Wash- 
ington Post of January 18, 1944, has a 
most timely article on this subject of 
soldiers voting. It is entitled “Soldier 
Votes or Scraps of Paper.” Mr. Speaker, 
I include it in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

SOLDIER VOTES OR SCRAPS OF PAPER? 

It is certainly no credit to our political 
intelligence that we have permitted our- 
selves to become embroiled in a row over 
soldier voting. That row is especially foolish 


because there is so little to disagree about. 
Almost everyone insists that the soldiers be 


given a chance wherever possible. No one 
is naive enough to suppose that every soldier 
ean be voted any more than every civilian 
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can be. The best that Congress, the States, 
the Army, and Navy can possibly do is to get 
ballots to those who are eligible, or can be 
made eligible, to cast them, 

Now here is a relatively simple, straight- 
forward duty that ought to enlist the coop- 
eration of everyone who can do anything 
about it. But it has been made unnecessarily 
complicated by a misguided attempt to tear 
up the constitutional requirements for vot- 
ing. Politicians with an eye on votes for 
themselves are trying to create the impres- 
sion that voting rights can be created by a 
fiat where they did not exist before. In doing 
so they have raised a furor that serves no 
purpose other than to flimflam the men who 
are fighting our battles. 

Most of the trouble stems from certain 
unconstitutional provisions of the Green- 
Lucas bill. There are many commendable 
features about the bill and its purpose is 
eminently praiseworthy. But it goes haywire 
in its presumption to create voting rights 
that Congress cannot create. The bill pre- 
sumes to abolish State registration require- 
ments so far as members of the armed forces 
are concerned. It presumes to relieve sol- 
diers from payment of poll taxes in the poll- 
tax States. By passing such an act Con- 
gress would take unto itself the power to pre- 
scribe the qualifications of voters, and of 
course it has no such power. 

In this respect the bill is a snare and a 
delusion. It pretends to create voting rights 
in defiance of the Constitution. Occasion- 
ally Congress can get away with an uncon- 
stitutional act when it cannot be challenged 
in the courts. But in this case it could not. 
Ballots cast under the terms of the Green- 
Lucas bill would be sent to precinct voting 
units in each State to be counted. Judges 
of the election would be obliged to throw 
out the ballots of voters not eligible under 
State law. If they did not do so, an election 
won with the aid of such ballots could be 
challenged in the courts. 

The choice of a President, as Senator 
Trixes pointed out the other day, might be 
thrown into the House by such controversies 
over the validity of ballots. In that event 
the House would be obliged to discard the 
illegal votes under the oaths of its Members 
to support the Constitution. And the same 
obligation would hold for the courts. 

It is not a question of upholding States’ 
rights. Rather it is a question of what can 
and cannot be done under the Federal Con- 
stitution. That basic law says that electors— 
voters—entitled to cast ballots for Senators 
and Representatives “shall have the qualifi- 
cations requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislature.” 
This can be changed by constitutional 
amendment, but not by an act of Congress. 

When soldiers’ and sailors’ ballots come to 
be counted, then the test that must be made 
is whether those men are eligible to vote for 
representatives in their own State legisla- 
tures. So action on the part of some States, 
as well as congressional action, is necessary 
if soldiers are to be given a legal vote and 
not a deceptive promise which cannot be 
fulfilled. Fortunately, soldiers away from 
home can vote in many States without any 
change in existing law. Other States are 
hastening to remove such obstacles as regis- 
tration in person and payment of poll taxes, 
This is obviously a job that only the States 
can do as the Constitution now stands. 

Once this basic fact is properly weighed 
Congress should have no difficulty in draft- 
ing and passing a satisfactory soldier vote 
bill. The trouble to date is that a few Menr- 
bers insist in trying to give our defenders 
something that is beyond the power of Con- 
gress to give. What the soldiers want is the 
vote, not a mere scrap of paper. A scheme 
giving them votes that would go into the 


wastebasket might be the greatest boomerang 
of the post-war era. 

Senator Typrnes has rewritten the Green- 
Lucas bill with the object of eliminating its 
unconstitutional features while retaining the 
proposed war ballot commission to direct 
the work of getting ballots in the hands of 
soldiers and of transmitting them to the 
States. If Congress has the good judgment 
to accept a measure of this sort and the 
States do their duty, soldiers will be able 
to vote almost as freely as they could at 
home. Otherwise we shall experience either 
a frustration of d or election tur- 
moil. And either might leave tragic conse- 
quences. 


Issues of 1944 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. VOORHIS of California, Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith the text of a 
speech I delivered over the Town Meet- 
ing of the Air program on January 6: 


HOW CAN THE DEMOCRATS WIN IN 1944 


How can the Democrats win in 1944? 

I have enough faith in the American peo- 
ple to believe the Democrats will win in 
1944 if they deserve to win. The needs of 
our Nation in this her greatest crisis rather 
than mere partisan advantage must deter- 
mine our speech and our action. 

The Democratic Party will deserve victory 
in 1944 if it fearlessly takes responsibility 
for those hard unpopular measures which are 
necessary to win this war. Military measures 
first of course, but also a tax bill, for ex- 
ample, courageous enough to really meet the 
Nation’s needs and curb inflation at its 
source. No one likes heavy taxes or price 
control, rent control, wage control, alloca- 
tion of critical materials, or rules governing 
manpower. These things are brand new in 
America’s experience. They are war meas- 
ures and Democrats must make it plain they 
regard them as such and will end them just 
as soon as possible. But for the present, it 
is up to the Democrats to continue fearlessly 
to be responsible for carrying out the mo- 
bilization of our country for total war. The 
opposition does not need to take responsi- 
bility and has been very careful not to do so, 
I believe the people understand and that 
Democrats who do not flinch from their ob- 
vious duty will gain political strength. For 
the one primary duty of any political party 
which is in office in time of war is to risk 
its own political future whenever by so doing 
it can in any respect advance its country’s 
cause toward yictory. 

In the second place, if the Democratic 
Party is to deserve to win in 1944 it must 
work to bind together all people, whatever 
their nationality, race, color, or creed, who 
are devoted to the cause of human liberty 
and to the economic and political advance- 
ment of the common people of the world. 
But for the good-neighbor policy, the United 
States might well have faced 
problems in the Western Hemisphere itself 
when this war broke out. Instead we have 
the cooperation of our sister American re- 
publics with one exception. The Cairo and 
Teheran Conferences of the President offer 
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hope that policy can be extended around the 
world. 

Many of us would like to believe America 
could stay at peace in the future by pur- 
suing an isolationist course, But we can’t 
believe that if we are honest, or if we can 
learn at all from experience, or if Pearl 
Harbor meant a thing to us. Therefore, the 
Democratic Party must stand foursquare 
for the kind of peace men who give their 
lives expect us above all things to build—a 
peace that can last a whole lot longer than 
the last one did, a whole lot longer than a 
generation. Such a peace requires America’s 
wholehearted participation, not alone with 
one or two or three other powers, but with 
every peace-loving and decently governed 
nation in the world. 

The strongest of all the threads of history 
is the hope of the common people of the 
world for a better and more secure life in 
the future than the past has given. Con- 
servative trends of the moment to the con- 
trary notwithstanding this most funda- 
mental of all political forces is perfectly cer- 
tain to assert itself with ever-increasing 
strength as the suffering and hardship and 
losses of the war increase. Furthermore, 
unless the United States is prepared after 
the war to maintain economic health, full 
employment, and full production in our own 
country, we can neither provide jobs nor do 
decent justice to 11,000,000 returning vet- 
erans, nor can we exert the constructive in- 
fluence for lasting peace which is our ob- 
vious duty. It is, therefore, imperative that 
tr Democratic Party take definite respon- 
sibility for a progressive domestic program, 
part of which must obviously wait until 
after the war to be carried out, but part of 
which is so much a part of our wartime 
needs that it should be undertaken at once. 

Among the things that should be done right 
now is an expansion of the social-security 
system to include all the population instead 
of only a little over half of it, to make a gen- 
uine national old-age pension its keystone, 
to make it economically possible for mothers 
of families without a breadwinner to care for 
their own children, to protect all disabled 
and physically handicapped and to start a 
program of health insurance. By health in- 
surance, I mean health insurance and I do 
not mean a plan whereby the freedom of any- 
one to choose his own doctor, hospital, or 
type of treatment would be in the slightest 
degree interfered with. Such a broadening 
of the social-security program could bring 
approximately $5,000,000,000 per year of reve- 
nue into the Treasury, a most important 
counterinflationary influence at the present 
time. It would be the best possible means 
of providing a program of compulsory say- 
ings and of giving to our country a backlog 
of sustained consumer demand for the post- 
war period. 

International cartels and domestic monop- 
olies have been our most difficult barrier to 
all-out war production. During the war the 
hold of monopoly upon our country has 
been strengthened, not weakened. Unless 
monopoly power is broken and international 
cartels prevented after the war, full employ- 
ment, full production, and economic freedom 
are alike doomed in the United States. Free 
enterprise means governmental protection of 
the public interest against monopoly power, 
The Democratic Party must definitely di- 
vorce itself from every monopoly in this 
country—especially the oil monopoly—and 
must make it plain that, once this war is won, 
it will throw all of the strength of govern- 
ment against every special interest which at- 
tempts artificially to cause scarcity, increase 
prices, or deny to others opportunity to en- 
gage in any line of business or economic ac- 
tivity. Immediate tasks for the Democratic 
Party in this antimonopoly drive are: (1) 
Defeating of pending legislation to exempt 
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from the operation of the antitrust laws the 
entire business of insurance, (2) purchase of 
Standard Oil holdings at Elk Hills in Califor- 
nia so field can become in truth a Navy oil 
reserve and not a further source of Stand- 
ard Oil power, (3) passage of legislation to 
require open registration of every present 
and future cartel agreement and to effec- 
tively prevent patents being used as instru- 
ments of monopolistic control. 

The Democratic Party has to have an 
answer to the problem of national debt, not 
just an explanation for it, That debt at war's 
end will amount to somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of $300,000,000,000 with interest in 
excess of $7,000,000,000 per year. We must 
not only have a better way to maintain full 
employment than deficit financing. We 
must also enable the people of America to 
earn their way out from under this debt and 
gradually pay it off through their industry 
and their production. The way we can do 
that is set forth in full in my recent book 
Out of Debt, Out of Danger. As long as 
the Government compels itself, whenever ex- 
panded buying power is required, to give in- 
terest-bearing Government bonds to private 
banks for money newly created on their books 
end thus to borrow every dime of America’s 
money into circulation at the price of added 
debt, there can be little hope of dealing with 
this problem of national debt. It was 
Thomas Jefferson, himself, the founder of the 
Democratic Party, who wrote in 1792 and I 
quote: The power to issue money should be 
taken from the banks and restored to the 
Government to whom it properly belongs.” 
Whenever there is need that additional 
money be put into circulation to match in- 
creasing potential production, it should be 
government which creates that money with- 
out either capital debt or interest charge and 
the Nation as a whole which derives the 
economic benefit, 

The farmers of America must be guaranteed 
against another post-war collapse of agri- 
cultural prices such as the deliberate defla- 
tion of 1920 and 1921 brought upon them. If 
we can impose price ceilings during the war, 
we can and must establish floors under farm 
prices to assure to agriculture its fair share 
of the national income after yictory. No 
post-war deflation this time, must be a Dem- 
ocratic principle. 

If government by congressional action 
guarantees a full, sustained buying power to 
our people by effective measures in the 
monetary and fiscal field, if we have a con- 
structive answer to the problem of national 
debt, if cheap abundant power from water, 
coal, and oil can be assured to industries and 
consumers by yardsticks if necessary, if the 
income of our farm people is sustained, if 
the strangle hold of monopoly is broken 
wherever it exists, then there can be jobs for 
returning veterans and true economic free- 
dom in America. There will be no need for 
Government regimentation of competitive 
private enterprise nor for emergency Govern- 
ment agencies set up outside the framework 
of congressional law. 

This country owes its veterans a debt of 
gratitude which can never be paid. To every 
disabled veteran there must be guaranteed 
not only the hospital care, compensation and 
benefits which are already on the statute 
books, but also expeditious methods of de- 
termining their entitlements before they are 
ever discharged. As to all men in the fight- 
ing forces, mustering-out pay there must be. 
But more important is a period of economic 
security within which they can make their 
readjustment to civilian life. This means a 
program of monthly payments to veterans 
over a period of time and as much effort by 
public bodies in getting them relocated in 
civilian life as was exerted in getting them 
out of civilian life and into the armed forces, 


The Democratic Party never wins elections 
unless it is definitely more progressive and 
clearly more on the side of the common citi- 
zen than the opposing party. The Demo- 
cratic Party can win in 1944 if it does not 
forget that fact. 


Two Doctors Are Prescribing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Norwich (N. Y.) 
Sun: 

TWO DOCTORS ARE PRESCRIBING 

In his press conferences President Roose- 
velt frequently assumes the role of the 
schoolmaster lecturing to a group of pupils 
who are not overly bright and who cannot 
talk back to him. In this vein the President 
the other day told how Dr. New Deal had 
been called into administer to the country 
for internal disorders in 1933, but that on 
December 7, 1941, the patient was in a bad 
smash-up and a new physician, Dr. Win-the- 
War, was called upon to prescribe. 

The allegory was entertaining, but the 
President did not tell the whole story. He 
concealed the fact that Dr. New Deal was 
something of a quack who experimented with 
one kind of medicine after another and never 
did succeed in getting the patient back on 
his feet. It was Dr. Win-the-War who finally 
effected the cure for the internal disorders 
by administering strong capsules containing 
billions of dollars in war expenditures. 

Moreover, old Dr. New Deal is still fussing 
around the patient, getting in the way of 
Dr. Win-the-War and nullifying some of the 
efforts to treat the patient for the injuries he 
sustained in the smashup. 

For instance, Dr. Win-the-War says we 
need to produce a great deal more food in 
order to recover, but Dr. New Deal con- 
tinued until recently to pay farmers for not 
planting crops. 

Dr. Win-the-War says the patient must 
avoid inflation, but Dr, New Deal says that 
elevator operators and employees of a cafe- 
teria in a war plant are engaged in interstate 
commerce and accordingly must be paid time 
and a half for all over 40 hours of work a 
week. 

Dr. Win-the-War says the patient must 
preserve his free enterprise, otherwise he will 
have no resistance to totalitarian infections, 
but Dr. New Deal is advocating an operation 
for the removal of his free enterprise. 

Dr. Win-the-War prescribed a mustard 
plaster of price ceilings to keep down the 
cost of living, but Dr. New Deal wants to put 
the plaster on the patient’s profits. 

Dr, Win-the-War says we must have eco- 
-nomic stability, but Dr. New Deal continues 
to finance the war by the most inflationary 
methods. 

Dr. Win-the-War says that everyone must 
give a blood transfusion to help the patient 
recover, but Dr. New Deal says that certain 
groups, who have great political power, need 
not contribute any of their plasma. 

Dr. Win-the-War says the patient will need 
large financial reserves in order to get back 
on his feet when he gets out of the hospital, 
but Dr. New Deal says the reserves should be 
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given to the Government to pay the hospital 
bill. 

Dr. Win-the-War says the patient needs an 
extra supply of manpower before he can re- 
cover, but Dr. New Deal is hoarding large 
doses of manpower in his experimental labora- 
tories in Washington and refuses to release 
any of it except under extreme pressure. 

We might go on and on, but this gets over 
the general idea. How does this allegory 
strike you, Mr. Schoolmaster? 


The Presidential Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 13, 1944 
Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, many 


‘editorials have been written on the Pres- 


ident’s recent message to Congress. I 
have read much of this comment and 
am particularly impressed with an edi- 
torial appearing in the Monroe (Mich.) 
Evening News, which I include in these 
remarks. This daily is not hostile to the 
President and, therefore, its appraisal 
of the message is in no way prejudiced 
and is worthy of careful consideration. 
The editorial is as follows: 


Mr. Roosevelt, in his annual message to 
Congress, seems to have aimed at two ob- 
jectives. One was to win back the support 
of various dissident groups—the farmers, 
small businessmen, white collar workers, the 
unions, and the men in the armed forces— 
which have given evidence recently of lack 
of confidence in the administration’s han- 
dling of the home front situation. The other 
was to extend to all industry the obligation 
of workers to support the Government, as in 
the case of the coal mines and the railroads, 
as a last resort to prevent strikes. 

The President asks Congress to enact a 
universal service measure. This is not the 


“usual administration course. Most such 


drastic steps have been taken by Executive 
authority. In fact, he pointed out that such 
authority now exists for conscripting cap- 
ital and property. But in an election year 
the administration evidently wants Congress 
to share the responsibility of putting all 
workers under legal obligation to uphold the 
Government and refrain from strikes. 

Universal service is acknowledged as the 
only way to accomplish the things the Presi- 
dent said it would, but the value of such a 
measure would have been far greater at the 
outset of the war. Now, with the armed 
forces nearly at peak strength, and with in- 
dustrial requirements for labor beginning to 
taper off, its value is minimized. Yet if it 
is the one way the administration has left 
to prevent strikes and keep production at 
peak levels, it is probably justified even at 
this late date. 

It will depend largely on the form the 
measure takes in Congress, and the President 
has left it entirely up to Congress, how effec- 
tive universal service can become in the 
months remaining. And after that the ad- 
ministration of such a law will become a 
tremendous task. For the Government to 
say now where each individual should fit into 
the war picture will require an efficiency and 
intelligence of administration dwarfing the 
task confronted by selective service at the 
beginning, 
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Now it appears from the remaining por- 
tions of the annual mes age, other than the 
sections dealing in generalities with foreign 
poum that the President left no doubt of 

intentions of seeking reelection. These 
sections dealt specifically with the enact- 
ment of Federal legislation facilitating the 
soldier yote, with an appeal to the white-col- 
lar or fixed-income class on the basis of price 
control, with subsidies to strengthen price 
control, with advantages to the farmers aris- 
ing from price control, with the more strin- 
gent taxation of war profits, with continuing 
the present policy of contract negotiation 
and with an appeal to business to reject any 
“rightist reaction” or notion of returning to 
a post-war normalcy. 

And in conclusion Mr. Roosevelt extended 
the basic New Deal philosophy of social se- 
curity into the post-war realm with a second 
Bill of Rights that goes further than any 
previous exposition of this philosophy. In 
fact, it is hard to fit this latter part of the 
speech into the rest of his discourse on the 
state of the Union inasmuch as he dwelt at 
length on the danger of considering the war 
á nearly won, and projected this new basis 
of security and prosperity into the period 
after this war is won. 

Only on the assumption that Mr. Roose- 
yelt is a candidate can these sections of the 
address to Congress be interpreted. 


Universal Impressment of American Citi- 
zens Is Peonage—It Should Be De- 
feated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Austin-Wadsworth bill should be de- 
feated by the Congress. It is inconsistent 


with American ideals and traditions and, 


in my judgment, contravenes the Con- 
stitution of the United States. As long 
as that Constitution stands, it is ultra 
vires to the Congress to attempt to inflict 
upon the American people any form of 
labor peonage, no matter how beguiling 
may be the disguising garments in which 
the measure is clothed. 

Uncle Sam is cutting down on his pur- 
chases today. Thousands of men are be- 
ing laid off from their war jobs. We are 
faced with the ugly shadow of unemploy- 
ment in the offing. Why, then, the ne- 
cessity for drafting labor? How can one 
in logic support drafting labor while fail- 
ing to draft property and profits at the 
same time? Since when is a human of 
less importance to this Nation than 
property? Where is our vaunted liberty 
when all citizens are regimented by bu- 
reaucrats to the point where they can 
only work where told? 

A form of labor enslavement has been 
adopted in Canada and Great Britain, 
but it has been unsuccessful in prevent- 
ing strikes and is not rigidly enforced. 
In those countries there are no consti- 
tutional barriers. 

On what strange constitutional basis 
can one attempt to justify compelling 
men to work for a private employer op- 


erating for profit? What will be the ef- 
fect on the morale of the workers em- 
ployed under such a scheme? The Aus- 
tin-Wadsworth bill makes no provision 
for protecting trade-union organization. 
It makes affiliation with unions purely 
voluntary. This would absolutely de- 
stroy trade unionism. 

Why talk about defeating fascism in 
Europe while adopting its worst features 
within our own borders? Physician, 
heal thyself, Let us practice what we 
preach and exemplify our devotion to 
democracy rather than stultify ourselves 
in the eyes of the citizens of the occupied 
countries of Europe. 


Transportation of Race Horses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN C. BUTLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I received 
this morning a newspaper photograph 
showing a Hawaiian-bred race horse that 
had just arrived in this country to enter 
the Kentucky Derby. The clipping went 
on to say that this race horse and four 
stablemates made the 5,000-mile trip on a 
Liberty ship. 

We are told that transportation and 
ship’s bottoms are at a premium, and 
there is no available space even for 
bringing back a soldier who has been 
granted a furlough and often he has to 
wait weeks and weeks for some means of 
transportation to get back home. We 
wonder how it happens that five race 
horses can find space in our Liberty ships. 
Is horse racing really more important? 

We are also told that there is a serious 
scarcity of feed for cattle and horses in 
our country. Who will furnish the feed 
for these five extra race horses? Does 
the bringing of these race horses in a 
a ship constitute an essential war 
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WIPPERMAN & MITCHELL, INC., 
Buffalo, N. F., January 13, 1943. 
Hon. JOHN C. BUTLER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear JACK: We are told that transportation 
and ship's bottoms are at a premium. With 
respect to railroad rolling stock we are told 
that it must all be used to further the war 
effort. 

Is this, the bringing of a bunch of race 
horses, part of the essential war effort the 
administration is always preaching about? 

Is the Derby so essential to the war effort 
that five horses have to make the trip from 
Hawaii by Liberty ship and thence cross 
country by our overtaxed railroads to 
Churchill Downs? Furthermore, we are told 
that there is a scarcity of feed grains for milk 
cattle. These “very essential horses” are cer- 
tainly not going to be fed on sawdust. 

It does not make logical reasoning to me, 
a poor layman, that we should be hounded 
almost to the point where we have to have an 
AAA priority to breathe, when things like the 
enclosed photographic reproduction are dis- 
closed. We wonder what priority was re- 
quired for this? 
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Don’t you think it is about time that Con- 
gress took back its full constitutional func- 
tions? 

Sincerely, 
Ray MITCHELL, 


Missouri’s Record With the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission granted me as part of my 
remarks I desire to include a letter re- 
ceived from Hon. John H. Fahey, Com- 
missioner, showing the progress in liqui- 
dation of the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration in Missouri, It seems to me 
this is an excellent record when it is 
taken into consideration at the time the 
loans were advanced the property own- 
ers were in debt and many had not paid 
their taxes for a number of years. The 
letter follows: 


NATIONAL HOUSING AGENCY, 
FEDERAL HOME LOAN 
BANK ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 18, 1944. 
Hon. JOHN J. COCHRAN, 
House of Representatives, 
- Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr, Cocuran: We believe you will be 
interested in having some current facts con- 
cerning the progress in liquidation of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, particularly 
the record of its accomplishment in your 
State. 

Out of a total of nearly 2,000,000 applica- 
tions filed throughout the United States and 
its possessions during the period from June 
13, 1933, through June 12, 1936, at which time 
the Corporation’s lending activities ceased, 
1,017,821 loans were closed having a dollar 
value, including subsequent advances chiefly 
for taxes, repairs, and other necessary ex- 
penses, of nearly $3,500,000,000. Of this 
amount, 24,535 loans were closed in Missouri, 
representing an aggregate amount of 
$84,138,909. 

Citizens of Missouri can take real pride in 
the way its home owners who formerly were 
in distress and were helped by the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, have shown a de- 
termination to pay off their obligations. 
They are not only reducing their interest ex- 
pense and increasing their equities but they 
are also by this process making a substantial 
contribution to the Nation's anti-inflation 
program of private-debt reduction. 

The total amount of outstanding loans of 
the Corporation in Missouri, together with 
the value of the properties acquired, has 
now been reduced through collections and 
the sale of its properties to a balance of 
$34,315,135, equivalent to 68.6 percent. A 
total of 5.351 borrowers have paid their ac- 
counts in full, and approximately 2,322 bor- 
rowers are now making monthly payments 
in excess of the amount required under their 
contract. The Corporation was obliged to 
take over through foreclosure a total of 6,876 
properties. As of September 30, 1943, all but 
104 of these have been sold. From August 
1939, pursuant to an act of Congress which 
authorized the extension of loans in justi- 
fiable cases from the original 15 years to a 
maximum of 25 years, a total of 6,593 loans 
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of the Corporation in Missouri were ex- 
tended. 

Despite extensions and the delay of pay- 
ments of some who are still unable to meet 
their obligations on time, the Corporation 
in its Nation-wide operations has liquidated 
its assets to the extent of 57 percent as of 
September 30, 1943. 

Certainly the people of this country can 
well be proud of this record, particularly 
when it is recalled that legislation in 1933 
providing for the longest term amortized 
mortgage at the most reasonable interest 
rate on properties that as a class were the 
poorest. financial risks, was the most ad- 
vanced measure ever undertaken for the en- 
couragement and maintenance of home 

‘ownership. You will recall that the average 

H. O. L. C. borrower, at the time his loan 
was refinanced, was delinquent 2 years on 
his mortgage payments, in arrears 2 to 3 
years on his taxes, and was either facing fore- 
closure or had already lost his home. 

Such a record should be a source of pride 
to you and to the Congress which passed the 
original H. O. L. C. legislation by a non- 
partisan and virtually unanimous vote. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN H. FaneEY, Commissioner, 


“Pop” Brown, Leader of Men 


EZTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, it is al- 
ways worthy of note when a man is in- 
spired to evolve from the fertility of his 
own brain an idea which is new and 
which later becomes generally adopted 
ar worth saving and worth following. 

And such a new idea may be said to 
be truly inspired if it results in a con- 
spicuous contribution to human better- 
ment. 

Over half a century ago William Bell 
Brown founded the class which bears his 
name at the West Somerville (Mass.) 
Baptist Church. 

Affectionately known by countless 
friends as “Pop” Brown, this inspired 
leader has passed to his reward at the 
age of 92, after seeing his plan of a class 
of men meeting regularly after church 
service for teaching and discussion, 
widely adopted in churches of many de- 
nominations in other communities 
throughout the land. 

He was a native of Scotland and came 
to this country when 21 years old. 

It is difficult to appraise the multiform 
influence for good in molding the lives 
and affecting the thinking of men every- 
where which has sprung from the idea of 
“Pop” Brown for a churchmen’s class. 
He may be truly said to have been a 
leader of leaders of men. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the Somerville 
(Mass.) Journal: 


“POP” BROWN 


William Bell Brown, more familiarly known 
as “Pop” Brown, founder of the West Somer- 
ville Baptist Church class for men which bears 
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his name, passed away here this week. Mr. 
Brown’s death leaves a void that will be 
deeply felt by this community for the work 
he has accomplished in this city through the 


medium of the Brown class, has left its im- 


print and its influence on hundreds upon 
hundreds of men who found under his inspir- 
ing leadership that religion and its obliga- 
tions imposed no onerous burden but was 
rather a satisfying and helpful experience. 

His was the distinction of founding the old- 
est men's Bible class in the United States, or- 
ganized in 1885 with six members. He lived 
to see the plan of his class adopted by Baptist 
churches throughout the country. This city 
was the better for his life among us here and 
the principles for which he labored will be 
continued and perpetuated here by the suc- 
ceeding generations of men who will hold 
membership in the Brown class. 


se ok OK 


and I Often Think of Elm 
Street” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EARL R. LEWIS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, we hear 
much talk and read many articles con- 
cerning the thoughts, ideas, and aspira- 
tions of our boys who are in the armed 
forces overseas. The other day I dis- 
covered an excerpt from a letter written 
by one of the boys in our armed forces. 
It indicates so well the attitude of mind 
of many of our boys overseas that I felt 
that it should be given wider publicity. 
Its sound common sense and its typically 
American outlook on life impressed me. 
Here it is: 


“a e © I'm a long way from home out 
here and when I’m alone at night, Dad, I 
often think of Elm Street with its big trees, 
its neat houses, the church bells on Sunday 
morning. It’s the peace and freedom and 
decency of it all that gets under my skin— 
and it makes me a bit homesick now and 
then. 

„There's nothing like Elm Street over 
here—and never will be till these folks change 
their system. 

“The trouble lies with the men who rule, 
and with the people who let them get away 
with it. 

“Over here the wrong men have been run- 
ning things too long. They have been crazy 
with power. They gradually took over more 
and more, and when the people finally woke 
up it was too late. These folks can't throw 
out their officials the way we can. They have 
to have a war to get rid of their so-called 
new order. 

“Thank God we can still put the men we 
want into office, and throw them out again 
with ballots instead of bullets. 

“This mess is a fine example of what dic- 
tatorship and regimentation can do when 
they really get going. And talk about bureau- 
crats—you ought to see what the ones over 
here are doing to what we call the common 
people. You can’t do anything on your own. 
You just take orders—and like it. 

“We ordinary folks at home always had a 
feeling of independence and self-respect. 
You and Mom were always looking ahead to 
better things for yourselves and for us kids. 
That sort of thing is missing here, Dad, and 
I think it’s the result of years of being pushed 
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around. These folks have been told what to 
do and when and how to do it for so long that 
they don't know anything else. They've for- 
gotten how to think for themselves, 

“Don't let this system get a toe hold at 
home, Dad. It’s bad stuff. And the trouble 
is, it sneaks up on you. You don’t realize 
that it’s got you till it’s almost too late. 

“I think most ordinary Americans are just 
like us—plain, practical, hard working, 
thrifty people, blessed with a lot of good, 
common sense. Most of us aren't very strong 
for fancy political theories. We know by ex- 
perience that the American way of getting 
things done, even with its shortcomings, has 
brought more real happiness, prosperity, 
progress, education, health, and general good 
to more people than any other system in the 
world, 

“And that's something to think about. 
. . s” 

Millions of American boys in the armed 
services are doing a lot of thinking. They 
are writing home anxiously these days. Many 
of them are worried—wondering what is hap- 
pening to America while they are away. 'They 
realize now more than ever what real freedom 
means, and we at home must guard it for 
them as well as for ourselves. 


Bond Drive 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I wish to call attention of the 
House and the country to an event of 
particular significance that occurred in 
my congressional district in Nebraska, 
Cherry County, the largest in area in Ne- 
braska, exceeded its quota for the Fourth 
War Loan on January 8, 1944, 10 days 
before the official opening of the na- 
tional drive. As far as I can learn, this 
is the first county in the United States 
to make such a report. The organiza- 
tion was completed and the work was 
done before the county knew what their 
quota might be. The quota was set at 
$430,000, but on January 11, $480,000 had 
been subscribed with a number of the 
precincts still to report. 

Cherry County in Nebraska has an 
area of 5,982 square miles. It is one 
of the largest counties in the United 
States. It has a population of only 9,637. 
The county is almost exactly the size of 
the States of Connecticut and Rhode Is- 
land combined. It is the center of a 
great ranching country. The people are 
ranchers and farmers and the kind of 
people who live in the small towns and 
countryside of the Midwest. They are 
the great meat producers of the country. 
They are the ones who have seen their 
sons and employees drained off into the 
armed forces and enticed by high wages 
into war industries. Their need for farm 
and ranch equipment has been given 
little consideration. Their products have 
been placed under ceilings. I cite this 
splendid record of buying bonds because 
we hear so often that the Midwest is not 
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war-minded. These people have shown 
their patriotism the best way they know 
how by oversubscribing their bond quota, 
This record is worthy of notice and sets 
a fine example for the rest of the Nation. 


The Refugees—An Outstanding 12 
Months 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr, CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I thor- 
oughly agree with Eleanor F. Rathbone, 
member of the House of Commons, who 
wrote a very illuminating article in the 
Manchester Guardian Weekly, Friday, 
December 24, 1943, which I am happy to 
record. 


THE REFUGEES—A DISAPPOINTING 12 MONTHS 
(By Eleanor F. Rathbone, M. P.) 


A year ago Mr. Eden, on behalf of the 
United Nations, exposed to Parliament the 
“bloody cruelties” by which the Nazis were 
carrying out “Hitler’s oft-repeated intention 
to exterminate the Jewish people in Europe” 
and promised future retribution. In a spon- 
taneous gesture of horror and sympathy the 
House rose to its feet and stood for a moment 
in silence, 

What has happened since? The terror has 
continued. Its ghastly methods of deporta- 
tion, mass execution, starvation, or working 
to death are not restricted to Jews. The vic- 
tims include innumerable other Russians, 
Poles, Czechs. But wholesale massacre on 
purely racial grounds is reserved for Jews. It 
is estimated that in Poland alone from 1,500,- 
000 to 2,500,000 Jews have already perished. 

As soon as they knew the facts the British 
public began to clamor not for future ven- 
geance but for immediate rescue. Seldom 
has there been a more widespread, influen- 
tially backed agitation irrespective of creed, 
class, or political party. 

What has resulted? In actual rescue, very 
little. The difficulties were great. The vic- 
tims were in enemy-controlled lands. The 
Nazis and their satellites would not let them 
go. Many thousands escaped into neighbor- 
ing neutral States, But this was only pos- 
sible for the robust; seldom for the children 
and their mothers, the old or delicate. These 
could only get out by permission of their 
persecutors. The neutral States were all in 
some danger of invasion; also, their resources 
for sheltering and maintaining refugees were 
limited. The most obvious rescue measures 
were— 

1. To assist these neutrals by drawing off 
their overflow of refugees where possible, and 
meantime by help in food, money, permitting 
imports, etc. 

2. To encourage them to negotiate with the 
enemy to let substantial numbers go, espe- 
cially of the children, and to help them as 
before and by promising to take off their 
hands post-war, if not earlier, definite num- 
bars or proportions of those refugees for 
whom repatriation or resettlement was un- 
suitable. 

3. Repeatedly to warn the enemy govern- 
ments of the consequences of continued 
cruelties and to work on their peoples by 
similar warnings and by appeals to their 
religion and humanity. 


4. To set an example to all these and to our 
allies by showing generosity ourselves. 

Something has been done or planned in 
the first three of these directions, but not 
with the energy that might have been ex- 
pected in face of so terrible a tragedy and 
so united a national demand. 

Consider the timing of Government action. 
Four months after the December declara- 
tion a conference of the United Kingdom 
and the United States met at Bermuda. The 
whole problem of rescue and of post-war 
settlement was referred to the Inter-Gov- 
ernmental Committee originally set up at 
Evian in 1938. Some of the principal coun- 
tries both of refuge and of persecution are 
not on it. But it functions. Its director, 
Sir Herbert Emerson, and his two deputies, 
one Swiss, one American, and the newly ap- 
pointed Dutch secretary, can be trusted to do 
their best with the cumbrous machinery. 

Many thousands of Jews cannot be ex- 
pected to return to countries where all their 
nearest relatives have been murdered, their 
homes destroyed or expropriated, and where 
anti-Semitism is deep-rooted. Also there are 
political refugees for whom repatriation may 
be impossible. Plainly, the smaller allies 
cannot be expected to do more than repatri- 
ate their own nationals; those who could 
afford generosity are the United States and 
the British Commonwealth. 

The United States, the statement says, has 
taken In since 1988 some 195,000 immigrants, 
mostly refugees. But this is less than a third 
of the number she might have admitted 
under her immigration laws. As to our- 
selves, we have taken in some 60,000 refugees 
since May 1940, and are still admitting some 
800 monthly. But nearly all these latter ad- 
missions are believed to be men needed for 
the armed forces or the merchant service 
and will be repatriable. It seems, therefore, 
that with the help of our colonies and the 
Dominions room could be found for substan- 
tial numbers somewhere within the vast 
spaces under British control. Palestine is 
pledged under the terms of the White Paper 
to take in some 34,000 more Jews. 

Then might not we, together with the 
United States, give definite assurances to 
neutral states that we will take in a definite 
number or proportion of those to whom they 
give hospitality? In this matter should not 
nations which are professedly Christian fol- 
low the example of Chaucer's priest of whom 
it was said: 

“But Cristes lore, and his apostles twelve 
He taughte, and first he folwed it himselve.“ 


Lend-Lease as Hero 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETE JARMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Washington Post of January 19, 1944: 

LEND-LEASE AS HERO 

To date the United States has put some- 
thing like $20,000,000,000 worth of food, 
weapons, material, and munitions into the 
hands of its allies. No one can claim that 
this contribution, of itself, is responsible for 
the victory we see approaching. But it is no 
overstatement, perhaps, to say that victory 
would not have been possible without it. 
The battle which took place in the arena of 
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American opinion over enactment of the 
lend-lease law during the first months of 1941 
was certainly one of the decisive battles of 
this war. For lend-lease provided not only 
an essential weapon for victory; it provided 
also the pattern by which victory was to be 
achieved—the pattern of the United Nations. 

Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., until lately Lend- 
Lease Administrator, was responsible in large 
measure for the efficiency and effectiveness 
with which this weapon was wielded. Now 
he has rounded out that achievement by 
chronicling it in a notable book—Lend-Lease: 
Weapon for Victory. The record is one in 
which Americans can take genuine pride. 
But Mr. Stettinius’ book is something more 
than a recital of accomplishment. It is an 
exposition of the meaning and potentialities 
of lend-lease, “Lend-lease operations, as we 
know them now,” he observes, “will some day 
draw to a close, but we know already that 
the principle of mutual aid in mutual self- 
interest that is embodied in the Lend-Lease 
Act must live on. Today there is more unity 
of purpose and of action among freedom- 
loving peoples than ever before. In that 
unity we can find the strength to build a 
peaceful world in which freedom and oppor- 
tunity will be secure for all.” 

Mr. Stettinius recalls with candor the dark 
days when France and Belgium fell and the 
invasion of Britain seemed inevitable—the 
days before we recognized that the defense 
of nations fighting the Axis was vital to our 
own defense. In the year 1939 we produced 
2,100 military planes, most of them trainers. 
We lacked plant capacity to produce much 
more. The groundwork for the great expan- 
sion necessary to arm the United States was 
laid by British and French orders—and by 
British cash on the barrel head until that 
cash was virtually exhausted. In those days 
we talked in terms of “aid to Britain.” If we 
had not rendered that aid, we should never 
have been able to meet our Own great emer- 
gency when it came upon us, 

The darkest. hour came immediately after 
Dunkerque. Most of the modern equipment 
of the British itmy had been lost in the great 
evacuation. President Roosevelt, with de- 
cisive imagination and daring, rounded up 
all the obsolete World War No. 1 weapons in 
our arsenals—Enfield rifles, 75-millimeter 
field guns, an assortment of machine guns— 
and shipped them with dramatic speed across 
the Atlantic. “Except for the rifles, which are 
still used by the Home Guard,” says Mr. 
Stettinius, “the arms we sent in June of 1940 
were only a stop-gap. But they went to men 
who almost literally had no arms at all in the 
most critical hour of Britain's history since 
the Spanish Armada sailed into the English 
Channel.” If they saved Britain from defeat, 
it is worth remembering that they saved also 
the great island base from which our assault 
as well as their assault upon Hitler’s fortress 
is now developing. 


Production for War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 20 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a very able 
address delivered by Donald M. Nelson at 
a dinner given in his honor on the occa- 
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sion of the second anniversary of the 
War Production Board and of his ap- 
pointment as Chairman, at the Statler 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., January 17, 
1944. It is a very excellent description 
of the present condition of the produc- 
tion program. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


I should like to thank my British, Cana- 
dian, and American hosts of the Combined 
Production and Resources Board, my col- 
leagues of the War Production Board, and 
the distinguished guests who are assembled 
here, on two counts: First, because of the 
warm personal friendliness which you have 
given to this occasion; and, second, because of 
the great honor which you have done me in 
allowing me to come here tonight as a sym- 
bol of American war industry. For I can 
accept the wonderful tribute that this gath- 
ering represents only on behalf of American 
industry. What gives the event importance, 
I feel, is not so much the second anniversary 
of the War Production Board, as the fact 
that today marks 2 years of an all-out indus- 
trial war effort—2 years of productive achieve- 
ment which has staggered the imagination 
of the world. 

But in a larger sense, we are celebrating 
eyen more than the tremendous total of 
nearly $120,000,000,000 of war production and 
war construction turned out by the Nation 
during the past 2 years. The real cause for 
celebration is the virility of the free society 
which was able so swiftly to transform itself 
from the world’s greatest producer of peace- 
time goods to the world’s most formidable 
military power. 

American production under our free-enter- 
prise system has always been famous for its 
know-how and flexibility. When to these 
were added the will te win the war, nothing 
could stop us. Management and labor both 
showed what no American ever doubted— 
their ability to do any job that was put before 
them, once the job was defined and its ur- 
gency made clear. 

Fortunately for the country, when the 
crisis came American industrialists were far 
from being complete novices in war produc- 
tion. Through the years of peace, the Army, 
the Navy, and the Maritime Commission had 
been quietly working with limited funds to 
develop the tools of war and the ne 
industrial background. This foundation of 
experience was of great help when we went on 
a war footing. For then, overnight, produc- 
tion had to be enormously speeded up. We 
needed every bit of the knowledge and ex- 
perience we had. The problems confronting 
the country were terrific. Each factory had 
swiftly to produce its particular product in 
an amount that would tie in with the pro- 
duction of other related factories. All the 
elements of American industry had to be 
linked together and to drive forward together. 

Nor was it enough merely to have sound 
production schedules for finished products 
and component parts and key materials. Be- 
hind these were an infinite number of sec- 
ondary materials which had to be properly 
programmed and scheduled—chemicals and 
textiles and little-known minerals, each of 
which played a vital, if obscure, part in mak- 
ing some essential weapon or piece of equip- 
ment. Moreover, we could not plan produc- 
tion, we could not think about machines and 
materials, without also having to think about 
manpower and transportation. The entire 
economy had to be brought into wartime 
gear, and kept in gear. 

That meant there had to be over-all plan- 
ning and guidance. Recognizing this need, 
back in 1940, the President created the Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Commission, which 


in 1941 evolved into the Office of Produc- 
tion Management, and in 1942, just 2 years 
ago, reached full growth in the War Produc- 
tion Board. 

In some ways, I think, the War Produc- 
tion Board is a unique organization. It 
represents industrial America as does no 
other body of men I know. Its personnel 
is drawn not only from management, but 
from labor, from science, and from Govern- 
ment. The country will probably never 
realize how many of these men have vol- 
untarily given up established positions in 
private life in order to throw their energies 
into the task of winning the war. Many of 
them, not only here in Washington but in our 
regional offices, not only in the top staff but 
in the second, third, and fourth levels of 
the organization, remain unknown to the 
public, while quietly doing jobs of tremen- 
dous importance. These men, together with 
former associates who have made a contri- 
bution and gone on to other work, have 
helped to write a thrilling chapter in Amer- 
ican history. For through them, the will of 
the American people has spoken—the will 
to play a leading part in shaping the kind 
of world that free men and women want to 
live in. 

In expressing the will of the American peo- 
ple through industrial action, the great 
problem has always been the same: to keep 
the economy in balance, under conditions 
which are constantly changing, and while 
moving ahead as fast as possible. I have 
heard this problem. referred to as one of 
“dynamic balance,” which I translate as 
meaning that we have to speed like anything, 
but stay on the road. 

I don’t think the importance of this bal- 
ancing process is generally realized. Ameri- 
cans, by and large, I suspect, Judge the work 
of the War Production Board entirely in 
terms of the large figures which appear 
monthly in the press. Certainly, it gives us 
all a sense of power and pride when we talk 
about the nearly 134,000 planes which we 
have produced in the last 2 years, the 27,000,- 
000 dead-weight tons of merchant shipping 
and more than 3,700,000 displacement tons 
of naval shipping. We take a grim delight in 
knowing that we have produced 424,000 
pieces of artillery and over 1,160,000,000 
rounds of artillery ammunition, that we have 
turned out over 148,000 tanks and other com- 
bat vehicles, and over 1,200,000 military 
trucks. Yet the real measure of the success 
of war production is not merely that these 
figures wére attained, but that they were at- 
tained without destroying the balance of pro- 
duction. 

It is not too much to say that the entire 
success of our civilian war effort has hinged 
on the balancing of production. Let me ex- 
plain that. Production had to be kept in 
balance, first of all, as between military and 
civilian requirements. At first, prior to Pearl 
Harbor, there was great resistance to con- 
version of factories for war production. But 
Pearl Harbor changed the temper of the 
country in a single day. Then it became 
necessary for the War Production Board to 
prevent people from going to the other ex- 
treme. 


I can remember only too well the days 
when the wholesale conversion of civilian 
plants for military production was taking 
place. Sharp criticism was leveled against 
the War Production Board for not enforcing 
still more drastic cuts in the civilian 
economy, and great pressure was exerted on 
us from many quarters to sweep away virtu- 
ally all civilian production, The thought be- 
hind the pressure, of course, was to drive 
military output even higher. 

The fact was, however, that if this counsel 
had prevailed, our war production, far from 
increasing, would have fallen off. If the 
civilian economy had been forced out of 
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balance, today many of our power plants and 
transportation systems might be unable to 
operate because of a lack of repair parts, 
Millions of civilian homes all over the coun- 
try might be totally disorganized because 
people could not get materials with which to 
maintain their houses, heating systems, and 
plumbing. War plants everywhere might be 
forced to cut down operations because work- 
ers could not find enough automobile parts 
to keep their cars running. These and simi- 
lar misfortunes were prevented only by a 
careful and firmly defended balance in the 
planning of production. With our right 
hand we had to guide industry toward ever- 
higher production goals, while with our 
left hand we worked to prevent too great a 
cut in the output of essential civilian gocds, 

The principle of balance was also applied 
in dealing with big business and small busi- 
ness. When we first threw ourselves into an 
all-out war effort, when a great volume of 
production had to be obtained in the short- 
est possible time, it was inevitable that the 
bulk of war contracts should go to the big 
mass-production concerns and their subcon- 
tractors. There were those, 2 years ago, who 
wanted to use this state of affairs to alter 
the whole character of American business. 
They contended that concerns which could 
not produce in great yolume and at low cost 
had no place in the war economy, and ought, 
therefore, to be ruthlessly starved out of ex- 
istence. 

But the Government saw that there was 
no need to sacrifice small business since un- 
der proper guidance, it could make an im- 
portant contribution to war production; and 
the great majority of the people shared this 
view. Accordingly, the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation was called into being by the 
President and Congress, and became part of 
the War Production Board. This Corpora- 
tion has been instrumental in helping thou- 
sands of small concerns to find contracts for 
war goods or essential civilian supplies, to- 
gether with materials and manpower to carry 
out the contracts. Today small business 
plays a significant part in war- production. 
And locking ahead to the time when the in- 
dustrial trend will be back to civilian pro- 
duction, the War Production Board is al- 
ready making plans to meet the special prob- 
lems which will then confront small business, 

A balance had to be struck again in work- 
Patriotism 
was and is a powerful force in both groups, 
but it was sure to produce stronger collabo- 
ration if backed up by mutual understand- 
ing, friendly interchange of views, and a clear 
definition of the job to be done. 

From the first, therefore, representatives of 
labor participated with representatives of 
management in the high counsels of war pro- 
duction, where their views were welded into 
a common policy. At the same time, under 
the sponsorship of W. P. B., labor-manage- 
ment committees were formed in one war 
plant after another, until today there are 
more than 3,000 such committees, working 
hard and finding many ways of increasing 
production. 

The greatest test of the War Production 
Board, however, came in striking a balance 
among the thousands of detailed war-pro- 
duction programs. A great number of differ- 
ent products, many of them new and com- 
plicated, had to be mass produced at the 
same time in the face of serious shortages. 
First, facilities and materials, and later man- 
power, had to be rationed among all the sepa- 
rate, urgent production programs—an im- 
mensely complicated job. 

The Army, Navy, Maritime Commission, the 
Administrators for Rubber, Food, and Petro- 
leum, the Office of Defense Transportation, 
the Foreign Economic Administration, the 
Office of Civilian Requirements—all these 
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claimant agencies of W. P. B. press continu- 
ously, as they should, for the things they 
want. Each of their programs is essential. 
But often their demands conflict. To pre- 
vent these conflicting pressures from pushing 
war production out of balance, our program 
makers and bottleneck breakers have to be 
impartial, alert, and ingenious. Especially 
since the balance of production keeps chang- 
ing all the time. 

Our troops and technical experts are con- 
stantly suggesting improvements in the de- 
sign and construction of weapons and equip- 
ment. You may perfect the production of a 
certain type of airplane today, but tomorrow 
changed battle conditions or new research 
may compel you to redesign that plane or 
may even make it obsolete. Battle experience 
may also show that smaller or greater quan- 
tities of some product are needed than was 
first supposed. And, of course, as the fighting 
moves from one climatic zone to another, and 
from one type of operation to another, pro- 
duction must move with it. 

A year ago we were concentrating on pro- 
duction for the fighting in north Africa. As 
an example, there was a great demand for 
tank treads, which are rapidly destroyed by 
the rocks and burning sands of the desert. 
Now we are thinking less about deserts and 
more about the coasts of western Europe. In 
recent months, emphasis has shifted to land- 
ing craft, so that our troops can engage in 
large-scale amphibious warfare. 

To permit rapid shifts in emphasis and 
improvements in design, the entire war-pro- 
duction program, which adds up to the great- 
est volume of goods ever turned out by Amer- 
ican industry, must be kept flexible at all 
times. The over-all volume continues to 
rise, but among the thousands of separate 
programs there are always a number which 
are being cut down, and are moving against 
the stream. This must always be so, if pro- 
duction is to accord with changing demand. 

The great fiexible instrument of American 
industry is like an organ; we have pulled out 
all the stops, and we are striking the ever- 
changing chords of the victory march. And 
‘we must be accurate. A big mistake, such as 
might come from taking an extreme position 
on any one program, such as might deprive 
our armed forces of an essential weapon, or 
our civilian population of an essential food— 
a mistake of that kind could be disastrous. 
Naturally, we have made mistakes, but we 
have always been able to correct them before 
the damage was large. 

Now we are entering a phase of production 
where, in many respects, balance will be eyen 
harder to achieve than in the past. Reserves 
of certain types of war matériel are already 
making it possible to close down some war 
factories. The workers of those factories in 
most cases will be able quickly to find em- 
ployment in other war industries, where they 
are badly needed. Nevertheless, in certain 
local situations there may be some manpower 
available, if only temporarily; there will be 
facilities available, and there will be mate- 
rials available. Right now pressure is being 
Telt to permit industrial plants to use avail- 
able resources in making products that our 
civilian consumers want, 

In time, of course, as victory comes closer 
and war production levels off, the Govern- 
ment will permit more and more civilian 
goods to be made. But when should we be- 
gin? There is the Nation’s morale to con- 
sider, Some think it unwise to let civilians 
buy more goods at this time, while our 
fighting men are risking their lives in action, 
Others believe that increased civilian pro- 
duction might improve. morale and so 
strengthen the war effort, by reducing the 
uncertainties of workers and employers in 
some areas. Then there is the matter of 
fairness to industry. Should a few concerns 
be allowed to enter the civilian market while 


other concerns in the same line of business 
are still working on war contracts? 

To arrive at a balanced judgment on these 
questions will not be easy, but I can assure 
you that plans are being crystallized, and we 
will be ready to act when the time is ripe 
for action. 

I would go so far as to say that from this 
point on our responsibility to the people will 
be even heavier than before. When we were 
plunging into war production, the public 
forgave us any mistakes we may have made, 
because their eyes were on the horizons of 
the war. Now, however, the situation has 
changed. Although the Nation is heart and 
soul in the war effort, people are also think- 
ing about the period that will follow. They 
are looking more closely at affairs at home. 
From now on, their confidence, as well as 
their actual welfare, will be increasingly 
affected by production decisions. A balanced 
judgment on the problems of reconversion 
will be essential to the economic and social 
health of America in the period ahead. 

I have seen the policy of continuous bal- 
ance work with equal success in another and 
very important area of the War Production 
Board’s activities—in the international area. 
I refer to the work of the Combined Produc- 
tion and Resources Board, which has so gen- 
erously honored me tonight. As you know, 
the United Kingdom, Canada, and America 
are represented on this Board and it has been 
my good fortune, as the American representa- 
tive, to find myself working closely with the 
British Minister of Production, Mr. Lyttelton, 
and the Canadian Minister of Supply and 
Munitions, Mr. Howe. 

To my way of thinking, this and certain 
other combined boards have set an example 
for the world in solving troublesome problems 
in a spirit of energetic cooperation. I shall 
not pretend that there are no economic 
points of difference between the United King- 
dom, Canada, and America. When three 
great nations deal in thousands of separate 
transactions, many of huge size, difficult 
problems are bound to arise. The point is 
that none of the three parties has any in- 
terest in the tactics of squeeze and grab. On 
the contrary, all strive for fair play and bal- 
anced judgment. Each country recognizes 
that its own best interests are served by the 
well-being of the others. The result is that 
every problem, even the most serious, has 
proved capable of reasonable solution. The 
agreements which we make with one another 
are straightforward statements of practical 
programs which are fully carried out. 

Naturally, it is far easier to resolve prob- 
lems under the stress of mutual peril than in 
times of peace. Some people, in fact, tell us 
that when the war ends, cooperation will end 
with it. This view is not realistic. It is 
merely cynical. 

Our nations have come a long way in the 
past 2 years. To be sure, after the war the 
world is obviously going to face problems of 
widespread poverty, material destruction, 
financial dislocation, competitive shipping 
and aviation, and many others. The nations 
will undoubtedly have to work hard and to 
exercise good judgment in order to reach 
workable economic agreements. But who 
dares say that we are incapable of hard work 
and good judgment? The experience of the 
United Kingdom, Canada, and America in 
war production has taught us new techniques 
for working out our joint problems, and, Iam 
convinced, is only the first chapter of the 
story which the future will write of the eco- 
nomic cooperation of the United Nations in 
peacetime. 

In particular, I am confident that the prin- 
ciples which have made American relations 
with England and Canada such a good omen 
for the world can operate successfully be- 
tween us and the Russians in the days to 
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come. I know from what I saw and heard 
in Russia that the leaders and the people of 
that great country are anxious to work with 
us. They know that only world cooperation 
and enduring peace can produce the rapid 
internal development of Russia, which is their 
main concern. 

Like ourselves, and like England, the Rus- 
sians do not need more living space. What 
they want and what we want is higher living 
standards. They are not competitors for 
world markets. They are interested prima- 
rily in the Russian market, and in exchanges 
of goods which can help to develop that 
market. In my talks with Marshal Stalin, 
Mr. Molotov, and other members of the Soviet 
Government, I found a rugged realism and 
Self-respecting forthrightness which con- 
vinced me that we can do business with 
Russia, to our benefit, to Russia’s benefit, 
and to the lasting benefit of the world. 

I do not pretend to have any special insight 
into the large political issues of our time. 
But all the evidence I have seen convinces me 
that once we have destroyed the threat of 
international fascism, the great powers for 
the first time in human experience will be in 
a position to lay the foundations of the pro- 
tected peace, of the security, and the freedom 
for which our peoples yearn. Democracy, as 
practiced in the parliamentary tradition of 
England and the United States, and in the 
economy of Soviet Russia, is essentially a 
peaceful way of life. And since we three 
great industrial powers combine a preference 
for peace with a proven superiority in war, 
we are, I think, on the way to discourage the 
little Hitlers and Mussolinis who may rise up 
elsewhere in the churn of future events. 

But we must remember that the Hitler 
psychology is not confined to foreign nations. 
We run into it, all too often, here at home. 
And if we are to have peace, both abroad and 
within our own borders, we must learn to 
recognize this dangerous state of mind. In 
my experience, the invariable sign of the 
Hitler mind is the way it distorts and ignores 
facts, and shrilly insists on having its own 
way at any cost to the people. 

I am thinking of some men who call them- 
selves Americans, but who in their intolerant 
hearts hate freedom and democracy and 
everything America stands for. Like all 
Fascists, they want to ride roughshod over 
their opponents. They know that democracy 
depends on a working balance among many 
forces, and so they want to destroy that bal- 
ance, as a first step toward seizing power for 
themseives and their satellites. 

Then there are other men, too many of 
them, who while not Fascists themselves, yet 
play into the hands of the would-be Hitlers, 
by helping to destroy the country’s unity and 
the democratic balance. These are the men 
who make up our pressure groups, who seek 
to make big profits out of the war, or who pro- 
duce our wartime strikes—men in any class 
who would recklessly gamble with the Na- 
tion’s future, in order to gain some petty, 
temporary advantage for themselves. 

To my way of thinking the psycopathic 
Hitler worshipers and the foolish men who 
give them aid are asking for trouble, and if 
they persist, will assuredly get it. 

By and large, we are a patient people and 
slow to wrath. But we are also a dangerous 
people when aroused. And if Americans be- 
come aware that small groups of self-seekers 
are trying to exploit their country and destroy 
their freedom, a day of heavy reckoning will 
come for the self-seekers. 

I, for one, have had my faith in the funda- 
mental good sense of Americans reinforced by 
my experience in war production. The great 
bulk of the people, industrial workers, white- 
collar workers, professional workers, farmers, 
employers—in every class, the large majority 
have been essentially loyal, hard-working, and 
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cooperative in getting this war won. As the 
President pointed out in his message to Con- 
gress last week, certain sectors of the home 
front have deteriorated in recent months, 
notably in Washington, where the pressure 
groups are most active. But he gave us no 
reason to think that the attitude of the man- 
in-thé-street has deteriorated. On the con- 
trary, I venture to say that psychologically 
the plain people of America are getting deeper 
into the war all the time. 

In the first year of the war, I was startled 
by a public-opinion poll which showed that 
nearly a third of the people were in favor of a 
negotiated peace with Germany if the Ger- 
man Army overthrew Hitler. Recently, how- 
ever, a similar poll revealed that even if Ger- 
many got rid of the Nazis and gave up all her 
conquered lands, three Americans out of four 
would insist on absolute surrender by the 
German Army. In my judgment, that shows 
& great advance in realistic thinking. Surely 
it is a far cry from any deterioration in popu- 
lar opinion about the war. 

Again, not long ago my attention was called 
to a poll which showed that 44 percent of the 
people think that the Government has not 
gone far enough in askin. them to make sac- 
rifices for the war, as against only 8 percent 
who think that it has gone too far. 

No, wherever the home front may have de- 
teriorated, it is not in the minds of the great 
majority of the people. They have learned 
that liberty is not just something you in- 
Ferit, but something you have to fight to 
keep. And they are willing, anxious to fight 
for it. The people are becoming steadily 
better prepared, I believe, for the harsh 
realities of war. I have yet to talk to an 
American who does not realize it may well be 

-a considerable time before Germany col- 
lapses, and perhaps a matter of years before 
Japan is crushed. I have yet to find one who 
is not grimly aware of the pain and tragedy 
which the war is bound to bring to many an 
American family. 

The people are prepared to work hard and 
long, and to give up much, in order to win 
this war. At the same time they are re- 
markably free from Pollyanna ideas about 
the future. They know that war disorganizes 
any society. They know that it promotes 
certain types of crime and delinquency. 
They know that the millions of young men 
in the Army will have a serlous problem of 
readjustment when they return. They know 
we may be in for a period of acute un- 
easiness before a healthy post-war society 
can be firmly established. 

But they have faith in their country—the 
country that Lincoln called “the last, best 
hope of earth“ —and we who share in their 
Government must have faith in them. We 
need to remember, all the time, that our 
airplanes and our tanks, our guns, and our 
marching men—these are only expressions of 
the people’s will to be strong and free. Al- 
though Americans, as a whole, may be some- 
times distracted or confused by unforeseen 
events, in a crisis you will find them where 
they have almost always been—striding 
ahead, positive and purposeful, keeping their 
balance, unwilling to sacrifice big, enduring 
values for temporary, surface gains. 

We men of Washington have the obliga- 
tion to reflect this historical American atti- 
tude in our own work. It is up to us to pre- 
serve a calm anc. steadfast and dispassionate 
judgment, regardless of the pressures that 
may be turned against us. Even now, when 
our hearts are set on a smashing victory in 
this war, we are able to make the greatest 
speed by preserving the democratic balance. 
And I deeply feel that after winning the 
victory. we shall go steadily on, with our 
democratic spirit stronger than ever, to 
amaze the world by our achievements in 
peace, 
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Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a speech I made 
before the National Food and Vegetable 
Growers’ Association, at the Stevens Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Ill., on January 18, 1944. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Despite all of the speculation over an early 
Peace and all of the false optimism that 
has been engendered by the almost unbroken 
series of Allied victories for the past year, 
utter and complete concentration on the 
winning of the war at the earliest possible 
moment is the most important job that has 
ever faced America. There should be no 
discussion of post-war problems that does 
not make clear the fact that we still have a 
long, hard road to travel; that does not make 
clear that post-war planning and post-war 
thinking must be subordinate to the immedi- 
ate job at hand. Post-war planning must 
not detract from the war effort. It must 
not do anything that will delay the winning 
of the war. 

I do not believe that this point can be 
overemphasized, for when we. take chances 
on delaying the ultimate victory, we are tak- 
ing chances with the lives of American boys— 
the most precious possession we have. 

But, with this point properly emphasized 
and properly borne in mind, I feel that we 
cannot overemphasize the necessity of a 
blueprint for a post-war America. I say 
blueprint because in many cases the plan- 
ning cannot go past the blueprint stage 
without interfering with tLe war effort, ‘but 
to the extent that they do not interfere with 
that effort, America’s post-war plans should 
be matured with an absolute minimum of 
delay. This is true whether the war is to 
last 1 year or 2 years or 3 years, for the 
impact upon the American economy of the 
transition from war to peace will be so se- 
vere that if plans have to be matured after 
the war ends, the consequences will be second 
only to losing the war. 

The transformation of the American econ- 
omy from peace to war is probably the great- 
est transformation that was ever accom- 
plished by any people in a space of 2 years. 
Everything that business and labor and agri- 
culture does today is inextricably tied in 
with the necessities of war. Prcduction for 
war has lifted our employment to a level 
higher than we ever thought possible. It 
has caused factories that were our greatest 
source of peacetime employment to com- 
pletely change their products, with a shift- 
ing of machinery that will make reconver- 
sion to peapetime production a colossal task. 
We have put billions of dollars into new 
plants that employ millions of people. We 


have accumulated stock piles of materials that 


equal in value the normal annual income 
of this country. 

This war may and probably will end in two 
steps—the first, the defeat of Germany, and 
the second, the defeat of Japan, but this 
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will make our problem differ only in degree 
a degree that no one can exactly foresee. It 
is possible that it may complicate the prob- 
lem more than it will simplify it, because of 
the shifting emphasis on the materials 
needed, j 

The Army and Navy are now responsible 
for approximately a million and a haif prime 
and sub contracts that are taking a large 
part of the production of probably 75,000 
factories. Today, as one contract is can- 
celed, another generally takes its place, but 
some day that vast number of contracts will 
be canceled and there will be no Govern- 
ment contracts to replace them, 

A large percentage of the factories making 
Government goods have their entire working 
capital and more tied up in the huge inven- 
tories they are having to carry and in their 
receivables against the Government. Most 
of them have expanded pay rolls. None of 
them know or can know when the shifting 
tides of war may cause the cancelation of 
their contracts. Most of them do not know 
what they are going to do with their in- 
ventories when that time comes. They do 
not know what they will do with the ma- 
chinery that they have had to install. Some 
of it belongs to them and some of it belongs 
to the Government. Until they know these 
things and until they can get the money they 
have tied up in them, they cannot know 
what they are going to do with their workers. 

Certainly, all of us want the job done so 
that the American system of private enter- 
prise will retain all of its vigor and all of its 
ability to go forward and make America 
greater and greater. All of us want the Gov- 
ernment to have as little hand as possible in 
the support of our economy. Above all, we 
want to avoid the necessity of made work. 
Some pseudo-economist made the statement 
that it would be perfectly simple to employ 
everyone in America if we put half the people 
to digging holes and the other half to filling 
them up, but it is my sincere hope that 
whatever money the Government spends in 
the pericd of transition from war to peace 
may be spent for permanent improvements 
that will add to the enduring happiness and 
prosperity of this country. 

Our goal must be the full employment of 
employable workers on useful jobs. We are 
employing today some 8,000,000 more people 
than we have ever employed before. Many 
of those 8,000,000 people will want to con- 
tinue in employment. In addition, we have 
10,000,000 American soldiers and sailors, 
Some of them will return to college. Some 
of them will stay in the service, but most 
of them must be employed. Our goal is, of 
necessity, set high. 

If we are going to attempt to reach that 
goal within any period that we can tolerate, 
the plans for doing so must be started now. 

As a member of the Senate Committee on 
Post-War Econontic Policy and Planning, I 
have heard related the problems of govern- 
ment, of business, of labor, and of agriculture. 
We have had before us the leaders of all 
these branches, who haye told us of their 
problems and their hopes. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the problem 
may be had by a comparison with the prob- 
lem in World War No. 1. At the end of that 
war, 32,000 contracts, totaling $6,000,000,000, 
were canceled. Already the Army has can- 
celed contracts totaling 88,000, 000,000, and 
when the war ends, contracts and subcon- 
tracts 50 times the number of those canceled 
in World War No. 1 will have to be canceled. 
Their total dollar value will be 10 to 15 times 
greater, The settlement of the contracts can- 
celed following the last war took years. Sur- 
plus materials to be disposed of at the end 
of the last war were worth $5,000,000,000, 
Those to be disposed of at the end of this war 
probably will be worth 15 times that much. 
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Just as this war is many times more com- 
plicated than the last one—just as it takes 
better planning and better training—so will 
the adjustment to peace be more compli- 
cated and will require better planning and 
better training for the men that are to 
handle it. 

These problems vary greatly among indus- 
tries. The aircraft industry has expanded 60 
times since the war started. It could make 
many more peacetime planes than the 9,000 
war planes it is now making monthly. It 
knows that many of its great factories will 
shut down. It is an industry of small capi- 
tal resources. It is greatly concerned about 
getting its canceled contracts settled quick- 
ly, so that it will have the money to run 
those factories it does not shut down. It 
wants to know what the Government is go- 
ing to do with those plants that are shut 
down. 

The automobile industry, on the other 
hand, is most concerned about getting Gov- 
ernment-owned machinery and inventories 
out of its plants, so it can get its own ma- 
chinery back in and start making automo- 
biles. 

Some manufacturers have comparatively 
small problems of reconyersion, but are ter- 
ribly concerned over the huge stocks of goods 
they make that are in the Government's 
hands. They cannot make plans for full 
employment until they know those goods are 
not going to be dumped on the market. 

The distributing trades cannot make their 
plans for employment until they know how 
and when their shelves can be filled with 
goods. 

Local groups concerned with housing can- 
not make any plans until they know whether 
the factories located near them are going to 
operate. Road builders cannot know where 
roads should be located to best absorb un- 
employment. 

The War and Navy Departments are stag- 
gered by the immensity of the mere me- 
chanics of settling canceled contracts. They 
are all impressed with the absolute necessity 
of doing this speedily and fairly. They all 
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tion until it is done. They know that if 
American industry does not function, the 
problem of unemployment will be gigantic. 
They all realize that to dump upon American 
markets the huge volume of surplus com- 
modities that the Government will own at 
the end of this war can so disrupt the econ- 
omy that we might not recover from it in a 
generation. They all realize that unless goods 
that are now scarce are gotten into the 
markets speedily, that we face the threat of 
disastrous inflation. They realize the neces- 
sity of clearing Government inventories and 
Government machinery from privately 
owned plants with the absolute minimum of 
delay. They realize the necessity of getting 
every Government-built plant that is capable 
of making commercial goods on an economi- 
cally sound basis, operating on those goods. 
They recognize the necessity of a sound 
public-works program to cushion the inevit- 
able shock of reconversion. 

But the realization of these problems is not 
enough. If we come up to peace with only 
this realization, we face catastrophe. 

In 2 years of war we have not succeeded 
in getting a complete coordination of our 
plans under a war economy. We must be 
prepared to have that coordination under a 
peace economy immediately upon the end 
of the war. We cannot get it without com- 
bined effort. The groups that have these 
problems and recognize these problems can- 
not solve them singly. Some one agency 
must have the power to bring them together 
and to get their combined ideas and to lay 
down the over-all policies under which it 
shall be determined what inventories are 
to be stock-piled and where, what Govern- 
ment plants are to continue to operate, what 


goods are to be sold quickly, and what goods 
are to be fed slowly into the markets to pre- 
vent the shutting down of factories, where 
public works are to be located to counteract 
local loss of employment due to the shut- 
ting down of Government plants, what goods 
have no economic use and should be sal- 
vaged for scrap, and myriad other questions 
that have to be tied in together to prevent 
economic chaos. 

This cannot be done by setting up an- 
other administrative bureau. Certainly we 
have enough of those to do the Govern- 
ment’s part of the administrative job, what- 
ever that may be. I believe that what we 
must have is a policy commission, composed 
of the best brains that this country can 
produce—a commission that will command 
the respect of Government and business and 
labor and agriculture—that concerns itself 
only with policy and stays far enough away 
from the administrative problems to be able 
to see the broad horizons—that can seek and 
command the unselfish advice of groups in- 
timately familiar with all the problems that 
will confront it—with policymaking powers 
so great that it can enforce its judgment and 
its rules on every other agency of Govern- 
ment to the extent necessary to make them 
function as a cohesive whole. 

Such a commission should be appointed 
now, for the job it has to do is so important 
and so difficult that it cannot have too much 
time to plan it. We all hope and pray that 
another year may see the end of this ter- 
rible war, but we all realize that it may con- 
tinue far beyond a year. If it should end 
within a year, the time left for preparing for 
the transition is altogether too short. No 
time that it may conceivably last is too long. 
Just one example. A road-building program 
probably would do more than any other one 
thing to take up the slack in employment 
during the reconversion period. The need 
for the program for this purpose will be 
greatest in the first 6 months following the 
war, But unless projects are determined 
upon, plans are drawn, rights-of-way are ob- 
tained, and contracts are ready to be let, 
probably not a yard of concrete could be 
poured for 12 months after the war ends. By 
the end of that time such a program might 
be so inflationary that it would be unwise to 
start it. Certainly it would have failed to 
help in the reconversion period. 

I think I can say to you that the Congress 
is determined that it shall lay down the 
broad general principles under which such a 
commission would function. It has no in- 
tention of creating such a group with such 
vast powers without a congressional chart and 
compass. It does not intend to impose an- 
other superbureau on the American people. 
But I think I can tell you also that the more 
thoughtful Members of Congress are terribly 
disturbed over the possibility of the job not 
being done in time and the lack of machinery 
to integrate it, and are determined that we 
will not come to the end of this war, as we 
did to the end of the last, without some ma- 
tured plans for cushioning the shock. 

I have so far talked only of our domestic 
problems. Whether we like it or not, for 
a while America must contribute much to the 
rest of a war-torn world. Populations whose 
fields have been devastated by war must be 
fed and clothed at least until they can raise 
their own crops and start their own factories. 
How this is to be done and how it is to be 
paid for are subjects that could cover another 
talk of this length. 


It is my understanding that this associa-. 


tion handles approximately three-fourths of 
all the fresh fruits and vegetables that are 
commercially marketed in America. Natur- 
ally, you are vitally interested in what policy 
is going to be followed with reference to 
disposal of surpluses of all kinds, but par- 
ticularly of food surpluses. The Army and 
Navy will have huge amounts of canned and 
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dehydrated foods when the war ends, These 
will not have an effect upon the market until 
demobilization starts and many of them will 
be used by the Army during the demobiliza- 
tion period. There is no way of knowing at 
the moment how many of them will have to 
find their way into other hands but I do not 
contemplate any serious problem, so far as 
the domestic economy is concerned, with ref- 
erence to those goods. Certainly, for one 
planting season and probably for longer, our 
allies are going to have to depend on America 
for food. The same thing will be true of 
clothing and other necessities of life. There 
is no better way of obtaining the things that 
must be sent abroad than to take them from 
surplus Army stores, wherever they are avail- 
able in those stores. I am assuming that 
there will be no surplus of fresh fruits and 
vegetables in the hands of the Army that 
will carry past the demobilization period and 
that the marketing of fresh vegetables will 
be one of the simpler of our surplus-property 
problems, provided we can solve the problem 
of unemployment so that a market will exist 
for your product. The close tie-in between 
commercial employment and the farmer and 
the marketer of the farmer’s products as 
clearly as anything else indicates the impera- 
tive necessity of doing this job right and 
promptly. 

I think you will also be interested in what 
I believe to be the post-war committee’s 
general thinking with reference to the dis- 
posal of all surpluses. They realize that the 
individual problems of the different indus- 
tries vary so greatly that it is impossible for 
them to lay down detailed rules under which 
surpluses shall be marketed, but I believe 
that they are committed to the philosophy 
that huge surpluses in the hands of the 
Government shall not be permitted to dis- 
rupt the domestic economy and close down 
factories that would give much-needed em- 
ployment. At the same time, they feel that 
the economic value of these commodities 
should not be lost, where it is possible to 
save it, but I think they are committed to the 
proposition that full employment of every 
employable worker must be our paramount 
post-war consideration, and they would not 
hesitate to recommend the destruction of 
inventories that would have a sufficiently ad- 
verse effect upon employment. In a tentative 
draft of a report on the subject, made for 
the committee, the statement is made, “The 
problem of marketing these inventories so 
as to secure their greatest economic use and 
at the same time not disrupt the economy 
will tax the best minds in America.” To that 
statement I subscribe whole-heartedly and 
promise you that it will be the aim of the 
Congress to see that the best minds in Amer- 
ica are put to work on the problem at the 
earliest possible moment. 

I have not touched on the future of world 
aviation and on the disposition of air fields 
that we have built all over the world. That 
presents a vast field of thought all its own. 

All of our foreign problems are so great 
that they challenge the thought of the world. 
Ultimately their settlement will impinge 
upon our domestic economy to an extent we 
never before dreamed possible, but they are 
not so intimately connected with the imme- 
diate transition of America from war to peace. 
That problem cannot wait on the interna- 
tional accords that will be necessary to chart 
our course in a post-war world. From a long- 
range view, as distinguished from the transi- 
tion period, the proper charting of such a 
course will bear hugely upon the economic 
destiny of America. I think this war has 
taught us that we can never again ask, “Am 
I my brother's keeper?” I hope we never 
will. 

I repeat the statement that I made at the 
beginning of this talk. We are in an all-out 
war, and nothing must interfere with the 
winning of it. Thought of post-war plans 
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and work on post-war plans need not do so, 
Consideration of them need be no indica- 
tion of false optimism, and it behooves every 
organization of business, trade, labor, and 
agriculture to set up machinery through 
which they can coordinate their thinking 
with the policy board of which I spoke, so 
that the rules that come out of that board 
may represent the best thought of America. 

Yes, my friends, it behooves every organ- 
ization and every wide-awake American to 
also be thinking about the kind of a peace 
that shall be written in the days to come, 
Under no circumstances must it be a negoti- 
ated peace. There must never be any varia- 
tion from the terms of unconditional sur- 
render. These gigantic problems that we 
face might have been all avoided had we 
not turned down the League of Nations 25 
years ago. The war is costing us in 1 day 
enough to have kept our part of the League 
of Nations going for perhaps 1 to 5 years. 
When will we learn that if we are going to 
preserve democracy and our way of life that 
we must keep a police force on guard over 
the militaristic nations all of the time? It 
is cheaper to maintain a constabulary than 
call out a posse of citizens every time a gang 
of bandits start terrorizing the community. 

Democracies by their very nature move 
slowly. Dictators always get the jump on 
the big, kind, orderly, peace-loving democ- 
racies, It is time that we place our house in 
order so that we will not be put in mortal 
jeopardy every 25 years by power-drunk 
tyrants. $ 

Cloudy thinkers, reactionary thinkers, I- 
hate-Roosevelt thinkers, all flutter around 
like panic-stricken chickens these days cack- 
ling about the dangers of international co- 
operation after the war. 

Danger? 

What do they think we're in now? 

We, as a nation, have tried the game of 
isolation and it has gotten us into two 
world wars. 

Let us have horse sense this time, Let 
us use that greatest of modern inventions, 
the airplane, to outlaw war. Let us join with 
the democracies of the world and those 
other nations whose self-interest it is to 
side with the democracies and set up an 
air patrol that will stamp out war before it 
ever starts. i 

Let us be fair about it. Both political 
parties had leaders who saw the true destiny 
of America in 1918—great men who saw the 
League of Nations was the way toward sal- 
vation but they allowed rabble rousers and 
false prophets to out-talk them. Great lead- 
ers in both parties stood by Woodrow Wilson; 
small leađers in both parties stood against 
Wcodrow Wilson. 

Today as we approach another crucial hour 
when the outbreak of peace will arrive, we 
must make our program so unified, so fair, 
so clear-headed, so frank and honest and 
sensible, that Americans without thought 
will accept it as the national program of 
salvation for the future of this country and 
the world, 
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Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, a Jack- 
son Day dinner was held by the Demo- 


crats of Sangamon County, Ill. People 
from all over the State of Illinois were 
present. The crowd was so large that it 
could not be accommodated. The senior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas] deliv- 
ered a notable address on Andrew Jack- 
son and current political matters. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the address 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


This is not the first time I have been priv- 
ileged to make an address at your Jackson Day 
dinner. Indeed, this occasion stirs our mem- 
ories. I recall that only a short while ago 
cne of Illinois’ great and distinguished sons 
stood here by my side as the champion of 
honest, efficient, and progressive government. 
I speak, of course, of the late Gov. Henry 
Horner, who in death, as in life, belongs to 
Illinois. Search the history of this or any 
other State as diligently as we may, and we 
shall never find trace of a man more devoted, 
more conscientious, more self-denying in the 
service of the people than was this great and 
good man. Would to God that Henry Horner 
were alive today, leading the onward march 
in the crucial campaign to come, 

Tonight, as I look around this banquet hall, 
I see leading and influential Democrats from 
every part of our State, men and women 
who have in the past represented different 
political factions in our party, but who to- 
day are united and harmonious as we gird our 
loins for the political battles to come, 

If the Democratic Party in Illinois will 
permit the spirit of Andrew Jackson to domi- 
nate its course in the coming campaign, 
there will be no question about our success, 
We have harmony. We have unison. What 
we need do now is to become militant and 
vocal, presenting honestly and fearlessly to 
the people of Illinois the records as we find 
them. 

Today America stands at the crossroads, 
fighting for her very existence against a 
tyranny and despotism that threatens the 
entire world. Because of this global war that 
threatens our very lifeblood, we of the Demo- 
cratic Party have studiously refrained from 
indulging in political skirmishes and discus- 
sions. Our chief concern has been getting 
on with the war. Despite the fact that we 
are faced with a political year, utter and 
complete concentration on winning the war 
at the earliest possible moment is the most 
important job that ever faced America. How- 
ever, the primary in Illinois will soon be with 
us. The leaders of the Republican Party 
have been busy for months. So from this 
day on it becomes necessary as a matter of 
political protection for Democrats everywhere 
to remove their cloak of forbearance and 
start with a vengeance to organize in every 
precinct and county, to the end that Demo- 
cratic men and women shall be in a position 
to answer the political prejudice and decep- 
tive assaults that will be made upon this 
administration. Courageous and active serv- 
ice in this political field will bring us a com- 
plete victory in Illinois and the Nation in 
the most crucial and trying period this Na- 
tion has ever experienced. 

How appropriate, indeed, for men and 
women of the Democratic and independent 
faith to come to the city of Springfield, the 
State capital, the home and burial place of 
Abraham Lincoln, to remember with rever- 
ence the accomplishments and deeds of An- 
drew Jackson. Andrew Jackson lived in an- 
other day, but the issues he faced in do- 
mestic and military matters, while solely 
confined to the Nation, were not wholly un- 
like the great problems which we face today. 
You will recall that “Old Hickory” had an 
uninterrupted course of victory in the face of 
criticism and attacks. As a soldier, his eclipse 
and defeat were the constant theme of his 
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enemy. As President, they predicted ruin by 
his fights against nullification of the Biddle 
Bank and the admission of Texas to the 
Union, and a score of other controversies. 

Notwithstanding the disunity and the fear 
of the American people at that hour, Andrew 
Jackson emerged from all of these selfish and 
partisan battles as a popular hero, who rec- 
ognized what was right and patriotic, and 
was not afraid of the verdict of the public on 
his unyielding Americanism. 

In that desperate political struggle the op- 
position said they could win with anyone, 
but the opposition, as usual, had not reck- 
oned with the adversity and seriousness of 
the times. When the votes were counted it 
was found that the calm and studied judg- 
ment of the American people had prevailed, 
because Andrew Jackson was reelected. 

In the War between the States the people 
again saw national unity broken asunder. 
In those critical days Illinois produced the 
immortal Abraham Lincoln, who after years 
of bloody war saw his theories and philoso- 
phies of government become the policy of the 
Nation. He, like Andrew Jackson, was bit- 
terly assailed by his opponents. Many in his 
own party condemned him upon the least 
provocation. He was called a warmonger, a 
gorilla, a tyrant, a gawk, an ignorant back- 
woodsman. He had bungled the war effort. 
He had misguided the home front. He hed 
ignored the military tacticians. ‘The same 
charges of dictatorship we hear today were 
hurled at him as he was compelled in that 
war emergency to take the necessary and 
drastic steps in curbing certain activities 
on the home front. 

In the congressional elections of 1862, the 
Lincoln forces, as a result of his war and 
domestic policies, lost many Senators and 
Congressmen. Civil war had disturbed the 
normal life of the Nation. The people back 
home were critical. Those opposea to Lin- 
coln sald they could win with anyone. 
However, when 2 years rolled by and the 
Nation was still at war, the calm, collected, 
and studied judgment of the people again 
prevailed. They did not swap horses in the 
middle of the stream, and Abraham Lincoln, 
the first and last Republican President that 
leaders of the Republican Party today point 
to with pride, was reelected President of these 
United States. 

After Lincoln was assassinated, the Nation 
floundered. We had lost the man who had 
been our leader in the bitter and crucible 
experiences of war. We had lost the man 
who could, with malice toward none and 
charity for all, bind up the Nation's wounds. 

Vice President Andrew Johnson was a good 
man, but his total inexperience in national 
affairs made him a tragic failure as Presi- 
dent in carrying out the unconditional terms” 
of surrender agreed upon at Appomattox, 
He was totally ignorant of the social, mili- 
tary. and economic conditions that faced a 
Nation which had been at war for 4 years. 
He was utterly unfit to cope with the great 
problems that appeared in the post-war era. 

Everyone familiar with history knows of 
the tragic era ia the reconstruction period. 
Everyone knows that when Lincoln died the 
South and the North lost their best friend. 
Yes, if the Confederate Army had not been 
worn to shreds through 4 years of long and 
bloody war, a second Civil War could not 
have been avoided under the Presidency of 
Johnson. 

Another crisis is upon us, one that makes 
the trials of yesterday seem small indeed 
compared with what we face today. The 
barbaric Jap and the brutal Nazi seek to en- 
slave the world. Only the unbiased pen of 
the future historian will tell how close we 
were to defeat on December 7, 1941. With 
a little more boldness and daring, Japan 
could have taken Hawaii. Hitler could have 
taken England. Had those military plans 
been carried out, I shudder to think where 
we might be fighting at this very moment, 
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Under those conditions, I seriously doubt that 
there would be any complaint about the ra- 
tioning of gasoline and sugar. With war 
on our own soil, there would be no grum- 
blings over wages and price restrictions; no 
struggle in the Congress of the United States 
over little things. 

My friends, I would bé the last one to say 
that mistakes and blunders have not been 
made in a global war that staggers the 
imagination in cost and production. Many 
complaints that come across my desk are 
justified. It is through honest complaints 
and honest criticism made by unselfish pa- 
triotic people, regardless of political afilia- 
tions, that help solve the gargantuan prob- 
lems of administration created by this all- 
out war. This group of great Americans 
promotes unity with such criticism. This 
group is shortening the war, but I regret to 
say there is a noisy minority group in this 
country who do nothing but gripe and com- 
plain over little things for selfish and political 
reasons. 

There are other people in this country, 
and I have talked with some of them per- 
sonally, who hate Roosevelt like those who 
hated Lincoln and Jackson in another day. 
Regardless of what happens, they don't like it. 

This group is powerful. 
at nothing to defeat the present adminis- 
tration, regardless of the monumental task 
presented by the present world crisis. This 
is the group that would vote for anyone 
against Roosevelt, They will step at nothing. 
They feed upon partisan hate. Then again, 
the leaders of the Republican Party will con- 
tinue to talk of trends. They will use every 
adroit method to exploit politically the farm- 
er, the laborer, the businessman, using the 
honest mistakes made by this administra- 
tion to attempt to accomplish that end, 
Today they are trying to excite and prejudice 
various racial groups in the face of real em- 
barrassment for some of our allies in this 
war. They say they will retain General Mar- 
shall and Admiral King and other military 
and naval men, but some of those same lead- 
ers have no hesitancy in condemning the 
way the war is now being waged in the 
Pacific, the strategy for which is absolutely 
controlled by General Marshall and Admiral 
King. The Republican Party at this hour is 
under the control of little men like Harrison 
Spangler, chairman of the National Republi- 
can Committee, a reactionary and bungler, 
who is living in the dead limbo of the past. 
Those leaders have high hopes for a return 
of government to the good old days of 
Hoover and Harding, 

My friends, the boasts of the leaders of the 
Republican Party of what they are going to 
-do with us next November do not alarm me. 
There has not been an election since 1932 
that they did not have won—until the votes 
were counted. In 1932 they had Mr. Hoover 
reelected on the theory that prosperity was 
just around the corner. In 1936 they had 
Governor Landon in the White House, claim- 
ing that they would carry every State north 
of the Ohio River. In 1940 they had Wendell 
Willkie, barefoot boy of Wall Street, win- 
ning by a landslide until the returns came in, 

However, I do not underestimate the chal- 
lenge that is before us. We know of the 
millions upon millions of dollars that will be 
thrown into the Republican campaign chest. 
The villifications, the falsehoods, the politi- 
cal buffoonery that is now and will be 
leveled at this administration will surpass 
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of 1864, But with it all, I have faith in the 
sanity and the conscience of the American 
people as we pilot the old Ship of State 
through the most devastating storm of our 
national existence. Solid, substantial think- 
ing, independent Americans will give the 
utmost heed and consideration to the issues 
of war and peace which by their very nature 
will overshadow the irritating, domestic 
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issues at home. The American people in this 
crisis will follow the old adage of the sea, 
which says “Never drop the pilot in the 
storm.” That means, my friends, the Ameri- 
can people will demand the nomination and 
the election of a man who knows more about 
this weary old world, who knows more about 
the leaders of the world, who knows more 
about how to protect America and her fight- 
ing boys now and in the days to come than 
any single living American. That man is 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, 

I do not know, and I do not believe 
Franklin D. Roosevelt knows, whether or not 
he will be a candidate for reelection. I ap- 
preciate the difficult decision he must make, 
and if he does become a candidate it will be 
activated solely by a sense of duty when he 
balances the scales between shedding the vast 
burden of responsibility and resting from 
arduous labors that have been his, or bowing 
to the ever-increasing obligations to go on 
with it. 

In 1940 he shattered a third-term precedent 
solely because the majority of the people be- 
lieved him to be the best man for the job. 
Is there anyone who believes that the Japs 
would not have struck us had Wendell 
Wilikie been elected in 1940? Is there any- 
one who believes that Nazi Germany and 
Fascist Italy would not haye declared war on 
us if Willkie had been elected in 1940? Do 
businessmen, farmers, and laborers believe 
that their conditions would have been any 
better had Mr, Willkie been elected in 1940? 
No, my friends, when I see some of the moves 
made to stop Willkie in the 1944 campaign by 
many of those who were for him in 1940, I 
am confident that most of those Republicans 
are happy in the thought that Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was elected. 

And now in 1944 we are in the midst of the 
most terrible war in history, with its in- 
evitable sequel of a peace and post-war prob- 
lems in which is involved not only the future 
of our country, but the fate of civilization 
itself. One of the great social and economic 
problems before us all is adequate legislation 
and jobs for the returning soldiers, sailors, 
and marines. 

During the next 2 years, eleven million 
fighting men and women will be returning 
to their homes, President Roosevelt has re- 
peatedly asked Congress to pass legislation 
to give those defending liberty a program 
of hospitalization, mustering-out pay, unem- 
ployment insurance, education, employment, 
home-and-farm aid, all of which is found in 
the American Legion bill recently introduced 
in the United States Senate by Senator 
BENNETT CLARK, myself, and other United 
States Senators. 

The President is also interested in a funda- 
mental principle of representative govern- 
ment involving the right of a soldier to cast 
a ballot. He stands four-square for the prin- 
ciples inaugurated in the Lucas-Green bill 
which provides for a uniform Federal ballot 
for soldiers, sailors and marines wherever 
they may be training or fighting. That bill, 
my friends, once defeated by a narrow mar- 
gin, will ultimately pass the United States 
Senate. Those who say that the soldiers 
overseas will have a real opportunity to vote 
under the 48 different voting procedures by 
the 48 different States are either totally 
ignorant of the complicated administrative 
problems or they are wilfully deceiving the 
American people. 

Some Republican leaders of Illinois and 
the North throw up their hands in holy 
horror and with tearful voices they cry, “We 
are violating the Constitution in attempting 
to give the soldiers a Federal ballot.” My 
answer to that is—Tell that to the Marines 
at Tarawa. Tell that to the one-armed sol- 
dier in Italy. Tell that to the Illinois boy 
now convalescing in a hospital in the South 
Pacific who lost a leg at Guadalcanal, Tell 
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that to the tearful mother as she anxiously 
awaits her boys’ return. 

If Congress can declare war, if Congress 
can conscript men from every State for war, 
if Uncle Sam can send these boys to every 
part of the globe, then that same Congress 
must find a way under the Constitution to 
give them the right of suffrage. That will 
happen if the Lucas-Green bill becomes the 
law. 

My friends, the Republican leaders are fool- 
ing no one with their legalistic prattles about 
the Constitution. The American people are 
far ahead of those who make that smoke- 
screen argument. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has said that the Constitution is a continuing 
instrument of government. It was not writ- 
ten for any special class or political group 
to use as a cloak to hide their real purpose. 

My fellow Americans, the uniform Federal 
ballot is right; it is just; it is the only ballot 
that can reach all of our fighting men and 
women. It must prevail. It will prevail be- 
cause public opinion is aroused. Public 
opinion will not rest until this wrong is 
righted, 

And when that Federal ballot of the IIli- 
nois soldier is marked and returned, it will 
come, under the provisions of the Lucas- 
Green bill, to the secretary of state. Let it 
be understood that he has nothing to do 
with the counting or canvassing of the bal- 
lots. He merely segregates them and sends 
them on to the election officers in the county 
where the soldier resides. 

Thank God, we have a secretary of state in 
Illinois who is a real friend of the soldier. 
We know he will cooperate with the Federal 
Government. We know that he will co- 
operate with the soldier. He will not hide 
behind the Constitution in doing his duty 
to the men and women bleeding and dying 
for the cause of liberty. That man is Ed- 
ward J. Hughes, the most efficient and popu- 
lar secretary of state that Illinois ever pro- 
duced. Ed Hughes will send these ballots 
immediately to the local election officials, and 
do not let anyone tell you that these local 
officials will refuse to count a soldier’s bal- 
lot because of some political constitutional 
opinion. If they want to incite a riot, let 


them refuse to count those ballots. 


Let me make my position clear with re- 
gard to this legislation, I repeat what I 
have said before. If a boy can stop a bul- 
let, he ought to have the ballot. The right 
of franchise is the God-given right of every 
citizen under the Constitution wherever he 
may be. That the members of the armed 
forces have a real opportunity to exercise 
that right is all I have ever advocated, Re- 
gardless of whether the sentiment of the 
armed forces is Democratic or Republican, I 
shall never waiver in my devotion to the 
objective found in the Lucas-Green bill. 

I shall not violate Army regulations by 
asking some of my many officer friends 
throughout the world to take a poll of the 
service men and women in their outfits. I 
shall leave that nefarious practice to Mr. 
Spangler, chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. 

Regardless of how these men vote, they 
must have an opportunity to cast a ballot 
in the most important Presidential election 
since Abraham Lincoln was elected in 1864. 
Whoever is elected this year will mold and 
fashion the policies of this Nation for the 
next 50 years to come. 

With that as a premise, it is well that we 
analyze briefly the outstanding Republican 
candidates as we find them today. 

I think it appropriate to mention Gen, 
Douglas MacArthur, a great soldier and a 
great commander, but I doubt that anybody 
except those who figured that the prestige 
of a war hero might make him an adequate 
opponent for Roosevelt would believe that 
General MacArthur would desert his martial 
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post. His heart’s desire is to lead his sol- 
diers back to the Philippines and ultimately 
lead his men down the streets of Manila 
and the streets of Tokyo. 

Let me repeat what some prominent Re- 
publicans have said about the remaining 
prospective candidates. The papers say Gov- 
ernor Dewey, of New York, who is not a can- 
didate, has the lead. Governor Dewey has 
made one startling statement, and one only 
that I can remember, about our foreign policy. 
He boldly advocates a military alliance with 
England. Immediately Col. Robert McCor- 
mick, owner of the Chicago Tribune and 
leader of the Republican Party in Illinois, 
said in an editorial September 7, 1943, en- 
titled “Governor Dewey Goes Anti-Ameri- 
can": “The Governor is a tragic example of 
a man who was not quite big enough to rise 
above his immediate environment. The 
voters have no recourse but to repudiate him 
as a deserter.” 

Next we find Wendell Willkie, the ex-Demo- 
crat who became the Republicans’ hand- 
picked candidate in 1940. Col. Robert Mc- 
Cormick has repeatedly read Wendell Willkie 
out of the party. Willkie will best be re- 
membered by his testimony before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Senate, 
when he made the statement that whatever 
he said while seeking votes for the highest 
Office within the gift of the American people 
was merely campaign oratory. 

Then there is Governor Bricker, of Ohio, 
who is geographically available, as was War- 
ren G. Harding in 1920, but whose other 
qualifications for the big job have not been 
conspicuous. It was William Allen White, 
one of the truly great Republicans of this 
Nation, who said this about Bricker, “Surely 
the Republican Party cannot be so craven 
that it would conspire to sneak into victory 
with no issue but Bricker and a bellyache. 
Bricker is an honest Harding. Thumbs 
down.” 

Then again, there is Alf Landon, defeated 
Republican candidate for President in 1936, 
He is busy as a beaver traveling over the 
country. Some United States Senators say 
that Landon is the real dark horse. Last 
week he was described by Republican Gover- 
nor Wills, of Vermont, as “one of those 4-year 
political locusts who hates Wendell Willkie, 
the outstanding Republican of our times.” 

Let it be remembered that those responsi- 
ble for dropping these rebellious acorns in 
the Republican ranks are keymen of the Re- 
publican Party. It is obvious that they are 
as far apart as the poles. All are leading 
with their chins. None has a defense. You 
can readily see that the fur is going to fiy 
before anyone is selected as the Republican 
standard bearer for 1944. 

If perchance, Dewey, Willkie, Bricker, or 
Landon should be elected President of the 
United States, how long do you think it 
would take the successful one, as Commander 
in Chief, to learn all the military and naval 
strategy of this world-wide war? Will he 
advocate changes in the battle and naval 
zones? How long would it take him to trace 
the happy and harmonious steps that Roose- 
velt and this administration have taken with 
Churchill, Stalin, and Chiang Kai-shek in 
winning the war at the earliest possible time? 

Let it be remembered that a change in the 
party that is administering the war effort 
would not be confined to just another figure 
in the White House. Out would go the Cabi- 
net and those others high in authority who 
have been studying and preparing for the 
great problems of war and peace. The wheels 
of progress in this great war effort would 
stand still. And yet with these naked truths 
staring the American people in the face, a 
Republican spokesman in last week's Chicago 
meeting had the audacity to tell the people 
of this Nation that a Republican victory in 
November will speed up the winning of the 
war and an earlier return of the fighting men 
to their homes. 


That is pure political poppycock, unless the 
Republican leaders responsible for that state- 
ment have in mind a negotiated peace —a 
peace that would be the harbinger of world 
war No. 3 within 20 years to come. 

My friends, that cannot happen. War must 
be outlawed. The American people will not 
be deceived by cloudy thinkers, reactionary 
thinkers, political thinkers, “I hate Roosevelt” 
thinkers. These men flutter around like 
panic-stricken chickens these days, cackling 
about the dangers of international coopera- 
tion after the war. 

Danger! What do you think that we are in 
now? 

We have tried isolationism twice, and it has 
gotten us into two world wars. We can’t 
stand another. Civilization will collapse if 
the third world war comes. 

My fellow Americans, that would be the 
sentiment of Andrew Jackson if he were alive 
and active today. He would be crusading for 
the preservation of the Union through inter- 
national cooperation. With all his strength 
and force, with all his power and persuasion, 
he would ask the American people to stand 
back of the Commander in Chief in the win- 
ning of the war and in the winning of the 
peace. 


Mustering-Out Pay for Servicemen 


REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LEMKE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 20, 1944 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
that the House passed the mustering- 
out-pay bill while I am not satisfied with 
the small amount and other provisions 
of the bill. But any mustering-out-pay 
bill is better than none. I know that the 
bill, as passed, will not meet with those 
veterans’ approval who were discharged 
because they were over 38 years of age. 
You say that they requested the dis- 
charge, but that is not entirely accurate. 
Many of them made the application at 
the suggestion and urgent request of the 
Army officers. It was suggested to them 
that they ask for the discharge in order 
to help the war effort. To give these 
veterans the cold shoulder now does not 
do justice to this Congress. 

I am also sorry that the maximum was 
not raised from $300 to $700 to be paid in 
monthly installments, the amount de- 
pending upon length of service. If Con- 
gress prefers to handle this matter by 
giving crumbs as it is forced to, that, of 
course, is its privilege. But let me as- 
sure you that before we get through with 
the veterans of World War No. 2 we will 
find that we will not be able to again 
treat them in the same manner as we 
treated the veterans of World War No. 1. 
This for the reason that there are too 
many of them and they are going to have 
something to say about the Government 
whose armed forces they served. 

At the end of this war we will have 
created a national indebtedness of over 
$300,000,000,000. It will have cost us 
over $400,000,000,000. One hundred bil- 
lion will undoubtedly be taken care of by 
taxation. Billions of this amount has 
been recklessly wasted and squandered. 
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The veterans will not share the responsi- 
bility of the way that $400,000,000,000 was 
handled. That was our responsibility. 
The veterans, however, will ask that the 
sacrifices they made at home and on 
foreign battlefields be appreciated by a 
more equal distribution of the war bur- 
den. They will demand that they be 
given an opportunity to get a new start 
in life—the life that we interrupted when 
they were inducted. The stay-at-hom- 
ers will not again get away with another 
economy bill. 

Let us now get busy and pass a real re- 
habilitation bill. The time to do that 
is now. Let us pass a bill that will pre- 
vent another unemployment catastrophe. 
When this war is ended there will be 
15,000,000 civilians that will have to seek 
employment elsewhere than in war and 
munitions factories. Then there will be 
11,000,000 soldiers returning. 

That problem challenges our vision, 
our intelligence and our integrity. We 
cannot shirk that duty or responsibility. 
Let us solve that problem now while 
there is yet plenty of time. If the Gov- 
ernment of which you and I are part and 
proud of is to continue as a Republic 
then we must solve that problem now. 
The solution of that problem is with us 
today and not tomorrow. 


Ration Tokens 


REMARKS 


HON. FRANK B. KEEFE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 20, 1944 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 10 I caused to be inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD copy of a letter 
addressed to Hon. Chester Bowles, Ad- 
ministrator, of the O. P. A., from Mr. 
Charles Gordon, managing director of 
the American Transit Association. 

In this letter, the protests of the as- 
sociation relative to the impending issu- 
ance of ration tokens was reviewed. 
The results of experimentation with the 
tokens in connection with the operation 
of coin-operated machines was set forth 
in some detail. The problem that will 
ultimately arise from the circulation of 
billions of such tokens that can effec- 
tively operate certain types of coin- 
operated machines clearly demonstrated 
one of the dangers that must be faced 
in connection with this problem. 

On January 13, 1944, Mr. Bowles di- 
rected an answering letter to Mr. Gor- 
don. In order that the record may be 
complete, I am pleased to incorporate 
that letter as part of these remarks: 

JANUARY 13, 1944. 
Mr. CHARLES GORDON, 
Managing Director, 
American Transit Association, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Gordon: I want to acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of December 30 and 
thank you for it. 

The problem of ration tokens proved a 
difficult one. There never has been any 
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question in my mind as to the advisability 
of issuing tokens. They will relieve the food 
stores of America of an enormous amount 
of work, much of it done after hours, and of 
expenses running to approximately $3,000,- 
000 monthly. In the future there will be 
only one denomination of rationing stamp— 
a 10-point stamp. No longer will grocers 
have to sort out and count many denomina- 
tions of stamps, and the total number of 
stamps will be reduced over 60 percent. In- 
troduction of tokens will accomplish this 
result. 

Tokens will also save the Government 
$1,500,000 every time a ration book is issued. 
It may save the taxpayers $4,500,000 in a year. 
No one can overlook such savings, 

Selection of the type of token to be used 
presented difficult decisions. Metals are ex- 
tremely scarce in supply and relatively ex- 
pensive to use. Furthermore, tokens made 
of metals would more nearly resemble coins 
and tokens used by private concerns. Finally, 
Secretary Morgenthau objected to our use 
of metals, which finally barred them from 
consideration. We therefore turned to fiber. 

The supply of fiber, however, also proved 
to be limited, it being used for many mili- 
tary purposes, One of its largest uses is in 
the manufacture of stop nuts for airplanes. 
Inset fiber washers prevent the nuts from 
working loose under severe vibration. Fiber- 
board is also used in making removable 
tanks for fighter planes traveling long dis- 
tances, It is used in safety helmets, in 
ammunition cases, and other packing cases 
for the armed forces. It is used also in 
making helmets for welders, who have played 
so great a part in our production program, 
Finally, a considerable supply of fiberboard 
has been shipped on lend-lease. 

Originally, as you state in your letter, we 
considered using a token 0.900 of an inch in 
diameter by 0.105 of an inch thick. How- 
ever, we were advised by the War Production 
Board that, on account of limited production 
and large demands, we would be fortunate 
if we got enough fiberboard for tokens of 
much smaller size. The 0.900-inch size 
would require about 3,300,000 more pounds 
of board than tokens of the size finally agreed 
upon, and the board could not be made 
available to meet our time schedule. 

When we considered making the tokens 
thicker, we found that they would have to 
be three times as thick to bar their use in 
all turnstiles, and that would take 4,000,000 
more pounds of material which was not 
available to meet the time requirements. So 
that solution was impracticable. 

We were barred also from using tokens in 
sizes to duplicate coins by the fact that that 
would have multiplied our difficulties. The 
result was that after careful consideration 
of all factors we decided upon tokens 0.050 
of an inch thick and 0.642 in diameter, 
stamped out round. We rejected square 
tokens for the reason they have been re- 
jected by other token users: There are no 
machines for counting anything but round 
tokens. The counting, division, and distri- 
bution by banks to 450,000 food stores of 
2,000,000,000 tokens not subject to machine 
count is impracticable. 

The tokens decided upon have now been 
in production for a considerable period. We 
cannot destroy the Government's investment 
and in view of the great savings tokens will 
bring to grocers and meat markets, it seems 
desirable to put them into use at the earliest 
practicable time. So, as Colonel Houston 
advised you by wire, we are going ahead with 
the program. 

It seems to us that the danger of these 
tokens being used in turnstiles is consid- 
erably exaggerated. The truth is that there 
is a greater supply of money than goods in 
the country and that by housewives faced 
with the problem of feeding their families 
ration tokens are valued as highly as money, 


A single token, for example, will procure one- 
sixteenth of a pound of butter. They are 
not likely, therefore, to be used as a substi- 
tute for money. And housewives will hang 
on to them; few will fall into the hands of 
children, These reasons would eliminate 
most of the difficulties you envisage, even if 
people were not essentially honest. 

Since the tokens are red and blue in color 
and made out of fiber, they have no resem- 
blance to money or to metal tokens. 

It is likely, I suppose, that a few tokens 
here and there will find their way into turn- 
stiles not guarded by operators, but that 
problematical loss must be balanced against 
the savings of $3,000,000 each month to food 
stores of the country and of probably $4,- 
500,000 to the Government, not to mention 
the greater convenience to the housewives 
and merchants of the Nation. 

We adopted the present program after con- 
siderable correspondence and several con- 
ferences with the interests you represent and 
with vending-machine distributors and users. 
The decision was made after careful consid- 
eration of all factors in the problem. I did 
not personally sit in on the discussions lead- 
ing up to the decision; but I know that every 
factor was weighed before a decision was 
reached. Now that it has been made I do not 
believe any further controversy over the mat- 
ter can have any result but to exaggerate the 
difficulties about which you are worried. 

If you are concerned about what will hap- 
pen when rationing is abandoned and the 
tokens lose their rationing value, we shall be 
very glad to discuss that with you at the 
proper time. I am sure some plan can be 
worked out that will pull the tokens out of 
circulation before rationing is abandoned. 
But as far as the size of the tokens is con- 
cerned, that is a closed issue. No amount 
of controversy will change the decision. 

Sincerely, 
CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator, 


P.S.—Since this was written an article ap- 
pearing in the Boston Post on January 5 has 
come to my attention. It reads as follows: 

“Those new tokens, smaller than a dime 
and red and blue in color, which O, P. A, plans 
to put into every housewife’s handbag by 
February 27, will not concern the Elevated, 
although a protest has been made at Wash- 
ington about them by the American Transit 
Association. 

“They will not work the turnstiles and 
being bright in color will not fool the men 
and women who watch the ‘hoppers’ in rapid 
transit stations, an ‘El’ spokesman said last 
night. He added: 

“Furthermore those tokens will be worth 
something for food, and we do not believe 
anyone will be tossing them around.” 

That is exactly my opinion. 


The Late Lt. Comdr. Arthur Edward 
Loeser 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MATTHEW J. MERRITT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an address by Capt. Ernest R. 
Eaton, Medical Corps, United States 
Naval Reserve, on the occasion of a 
posthumous award to the widow of the 
late Lt. Comdr. Arthur Edward Loeser, 
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United States Navy, by the Greater New 
York Alumni Association of the Univer- 
sity of Rochester at Town Hall Club, 
New York, at its annual dinner on Mon- 
day evening, December 6, 1943. 


The cruiser Atlanta, named after the capi- 
tal city of the great sovereign State of Geor- 
gia, surviving action against a Japanese fleet 
she helped to destroy, was so badly crippled 
that members of her own crew set demoli- 
tion charges which sent her to a glorious 
grave. The battle of Guadalcanal lasted 3 
days, but that part in which the U. S. S. 
Atlanta so proudly came to the evening of 
her days, lasted but 17 minutes, The morn- 
ing following the battle, the gallant ship. 
mortally hurt, without power, with only two 
gun turrets operating, and those by manual 
control, was no longer able to maneuver. 

Early that morning, landing barges came 
from Guadalcanal, and removed the wound- 
ed, taking them to base hospitals ashore. 
All able-bodied survivors remained aboard 
standing by to salvage the ship, if possible. 
After several hours of determined effort, it 
was decided that the damage was beyond 
repair. Then the survivors were taken ashore 
in landing barges, except for a small group 
of officers and men, whose sad duty it was 
to set charges of powder which later sank 
the ship they were so well proud of. 

The Atlanta was a ship of striking per- 
sonality. She was beautiful to look at, and, 
her well-poised, steel structure, with its mag- 
nificent machinery, was capable of doing 
great damage to enemy ships. She was a 
personal ship. It is known that battleships 
are held in restraint for the final smashing 
blow, but the cruiser goes ahead sailing 
back and forth into action, convoying, sur- 
veying, rendezvousing, maneuvering, drop- 
ping depth charges, and swiftly entering into 
battle itself. 

In the battle of Guadalcanal, with its ac- 
tion and counteractions stretched over a pe- 
riod of 3 days, the Atlanta never relaxed. 
Officers and men alike lived at their battle 
stations on the alert every minute. At the 
signal from the bridge, guns bristling from 
the deck, manned by tense helmeted men, 
poured out tons of burning steel at enemy 
planes and ships. Five-inch guns pointed 
to the sky, and others were directed where- 
ever enemy craft appeared. The Atianta, 
the polished, gray-painted, light cruiser was 
alive with action in every sense of the word. 

Prior to the Guadalcanal battle, the At- 
lanta had not been idle and had been en- 
gaged in four other major actions. 

In this ship's command, when she was 
torpedoed, was Lt. Comdr. Arthur Edward 
Loeser, killed in action. He was the chief 
engineer, In the dead of night and during 
the height of battle, a torpedo from an 
enemy cruiser bored into the engine room, 
exploded, instantly killing him and his fear- 
less force of men. 

Arthur Edward Loeser, lieutenant com- 
mander, United States Navy, graduated from 
the United States Naval Academy in 1927. 
He served in the U. S. S. Saratoga, 1927-29; 
U. S. S. Hopkins, 1929-82 (Canal Zone); 
U. S. S- Rochester, 1932 (China); U. S. S. 
Asheville, 1933; U. S. S. Chicago, 1934; U. S. S. 
Mississippi, 1936-38; U. S. S. Sampson, 1938- 
40; U. S. S. Atlanta, 1941. 

Recently, the United States Navy Depart- 
ment named the Destroyer Escort Loeser after 
the late Lt. Comdr, Arthur Edward Loeser. 
The sleek 300-foot ship was christened by 
his wife, and was launched on November 15, 
1943, i~ the presence of his mother, brother, 
and sister. 

His brother, Lt. Comdr. Oscar E. Loeser, 
United States Navy, is attached to the naval 
air station, South Weymouth, Mass. The 
brothers were born of German parentage. 

It is interesting to know that in a sense 
Lieutenant Commander Loeser grew up with 
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the U. S. S. Atlanta. She became part of him, 
and remained a part of him, during her brief 
and colorful career. He was one of the first 
Officers assigned to duty while the ship was 
under construction. In no small measure her 
remarkable accomplishment was due to his 
diligence as an engineer during her fitting 
out and commissioning. 

For many years it has been the custom at 
the annual dinner of the University of Roch- 
ester Alumni Association of Greater New York 
to choose one of its alumni and honor him 
for an outstanding achievement in a special 
field or department of human activity and 
endeavor. This year, assembled at their an- 
nual meeting December 6, 1943, at the Town 
Hall Club, New York, the University of Roch- 
ester Alumni Association, in making a post- 
humous award to his widow, is honoring the 
late Arthur Edward Loeser, lieutenant com- 
mander, United States Navy, killed in action 
on the U. S. S. Atlanta November 13, 1942. 

In these United States university men are 
playing an important and far-reaching part 
in the biggest business of today—the winning 
of this war. In this country this is the first 
time that an alumni association of a great 
university has honored an alumnus who, in 
serving in this war, had made the supreme 
sacrifice. Perhaps for that reason this is the 
most important of all awards so far made by 
the University of Rochester Alumni Associa- 
tion or any other university alumni asso- 
ciation. 

Lieutenant Commander Loeser was a like- 
able person. Capt. T. F. Cooper, Medical 
Corps, United States Navy, a friend of his 
and mine, the senior medical officer on the 
U. S. 8. Atlanta during the battle of 
Guadalcanal, gave me a true insight into 
the character of Lieutenant Commander 
Loeser. Everyone liked him. His shipmates 
felt friendly toward him, and he inspired the 
younger men with a high degree of loyalty. 
The men who worked for him quickly car- 
ried out his orders, given in softly spoken 
words. They were usually accompanied with 
pe winsome smile. He had more than an 
ordinary understanding of human problems. 
In these bewildering and harrassing years of 
war that have befallen us, he took time out 
to give his working crew honest, kindly 
counsel, and a broad insight into the duties 
that, as an engineer, he had to perform. He 
was an unusual combination of efficiency in 
handling the responsibilities of engineering 
his ship, and in fulfilling all the human 
obligations implied, while so doing them. 
The engine room of a cruiser is a vulnerable 
spot, and, the men who went below and 
clamped down the hatches on Friday, the 
13th of November 1942, knew this. There 
was no hesitation upon the part of Lieu- 
tenant Commander Loeser or his men when 
for the last time they all went below to their 
battle stations. There was no flinching. 
Well they knew, our ships being greatly out- 
numbered, that the odds were against them. 

Lieutenant Commander Loeser looked upon 
his men as human beings and dealt with 
them in simple fashion, not following com- 
plicated procedures in the performance of 
his duties. His soft-spoken voice, his cour- 
teous manners, his obvious sincerity won him 
friends. He liked his work. He was a pro- 
digious worker. Sundays and holidays were 
all the same to him. This was no part-time 
war, so far as he was concerned. He did not 
count time, but made time count. He did 
not give a minute to his enemy. There was 
no room in his calendar for absenteeism. 

Working hours and pay, mean little to men 
who toil at sea, and they meant less to him. 
He kept at it, not thinking of compensa- 
tion, hardship, restraint, lack of comfort, 
recreation, standards of living or any factors 
that might swerve others from their pur- 
pose in the winning of this war. Self-sac- 
rifice to him, was not self-effacement but 
self-forgetfulness. Faithfully, he performed 


his duties while in the service of the Navy, 
whether anyone rewarded or thanked him, 
or whether anyone even knew about him. 

Ashore and at sea, in the Navy, organi- 
zation is a necessity and, in the U. S. S. 
Atlanta, the organization was the ship. 
Lieutenant Commander Loeser believed in co- 
ordination in his work aboard ship, he kept 
his word, and carried out his promises. He 
read good books and had quite a library 
of his own. He cultivated high ideals, and 
was fearful of undue flattery. He followed 
the precept of the ancient prophet, Micah, 
“Do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly 
with thy God.” 

Firm in health, honorable in his dealings, 
having no petty quarrels with his shipmates, 
not envious of the success of others, he 
united courtesy with determination and in- 
dependence. In the sight of men, he so lived 
that “like Abel being dead, he yet speaks to 
our hearts.” “By his unflagging spirit of pa- 
triotism, by his acceptance of high respon- 
sibility, his skill, industry, and devotion, he 
made an enduring contribution, not only 
to the preservation of our country, but to 
the immortality of human freedom itself.” 

In representing the Navy Department in 
the presentation of this posthumous award 
from the University of Rochester Alumni As- 
sociation, I ant not unmindful of the deep 
loss sustained by the bereaved wife, the 
mother, the brother, and the sister of this 
officer of the United States Navy. May God 
bless them, and may time be the great healer 
of their wounds. 

This leads me to say, in closing, that the 
death of Lieutenant Commander Loeser gave 
birth to a hero, whose bravery has become a 
flaming symbol, signifying that no cost in the 
way of unselfish sacrifice is too great for us 
to give to our Nation, a people at war. 

In its largest sense, the symbol of this 
man’s death, and, all who die as he did, sig- 
nifies the marching orders of those who serve 
and sacrifice in this war to crush the mili- 
tarist criminals of Tokyo and Berlin and help 
redeem mankind. Its implied truth, self- 
interest giving way to self-sacrifice, is the 
greatest moral force at work in the world to- 
day. 

In making this posthumous award, a fine 
example of courage has been held aloft. It is 
hoped that it will fire the human heart and 
soul of all here present and help make more 
certain than ever before, the way of that vic- 
tory, on behalf of freedom and liberty, which 
will make the world a better place to live in. 

Finally, what is the final meaning to us of 
the laying down of the life of this alumnus of 
the University of Rochester, Lieutenant Com- 
mander Loeser in the U. S. S. Atlanta, in the 
Battle of Guadalcanal? It means America— 
America for whom we work, and fight, and 
serve, and sacrifice, and give up our sons in 
battle, who pass the ammunition until we all 
are free, 

“Glory of warrior, glory of orator, glory of 
song, paid with a wreath flying by to be lost 
on endless sea; glory of virtue—to fight, to 
struggle, to right the wrong—nay, but he 
aimed not at glory, no lover of glory he—give 
him the glory of going on and still to be—.” 


Subsidies Safeguard Against Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 20 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


‘objectives are the same. 
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the Appendix of the Recorp a thoughtful 
letter. by Mr. Herbert M. Singer, entitled 
“Subsidies Called Practical. Safeguard 
Against Inflation,” written to the editor. 
of the Corpus Christi Caller and appear- 
ing in the issue of November 1, 1943. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUBSIDIES CALLED PRACTICAL SAFEGUARD AGAINST 
INFLATION 

The Looxour: In the interest of public dis- 
cussion of a subject that is of vital sig- 
nificance to every person in the Nation, I take 
the privilege of bringing the viewpoint in 
opposition to that expressed in your vigorous 
and stimulating column on the subsidy ques- 
tion. 

In brief, you oppose subsidies to agricul- 
ture because you deem it a governmental gift 
which places more control over the economy 
of the Nation in a powerful bureau of gov- 
ernment, thus putting up “the freedom 
which we cherish more than anything else 
as collateral security for financial profit.” 
You further state that “the money we would 
save in keeping down price of food, cloth- 
ing, and other necessities, plus the luxuries, 
would be multiplied several times in paying 
increased cost of government.” 

At the outset, let me point out that our 
We both desire to 
preserve our priceless heritage of freedom. 
By implication, you appear as convinced as 
I am that increased production is vitally 
needed and that such increased production 
should be achieved, to the greatest extent 
possible, through the profit motive. 

We differ solely on the means to be used 
in attaining our joint objectives. By impli- 
cation, you advocate a price rise without the 
use of subsidy, in other words, a consumers“ 
price rise, whereas I advocate a price rise 
attained solely through the use of subsidy— 
what may be called, a producers’ price rise. 
It is my firm opinion that the use of the 
consumers’ price rise, as distinguished from 
the subsidy method will expose us more 
quickly and more surely to a destruction of 
our way of life. 

1. If there is one factor that our armed 
forces rely upon to win this war, it is our 
industrial and agricultural production. It, 
therefore, follows that nothing must hinder 
maximum production. The use of the con- 
sumers’ price rise method, however, will hin- 
der such production. 

Under normal conditions, a shortage of a 
product will result in a price rise. This price 
rise will increase the producer's profit and 
encouraging him to increase production to 
meet the shortage. 

Not so in a war economy where there is a 
shortage of everything. Because of this 
shortage, price and wage ceilings become 
necessities, for among other reasons, it as- 
sures producers of certainty as to their costs 
of production. Without this certainty, pro- 
ducers would be in a quandary in their pro- 
duction program and the profit motive, which 
is relied upon to induce production, would 
have less driving power behind it. 

The consumers’ price rise will force a chain 
of price rises throughout the whole economy 
of the Nation, creating uncertainty and con- 
fusion to producers generally and frequently 
resulting in a loss, because of higher produc- 
tion costs, to producers who should, in the 
national interest, be induced by an additional 
profit to produce more. 

For example, raise the price of corn, and 
there must be a corresponding increase in the 
price of dairy products, meats, and corn prod- 
ucts (the size of such being governed by the 
political power of the producers of those 
products). Accordingly, the cost of living 
increases and wages must be raised and wages 
will be raised to the extent of the economie 
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and political power of the wage earner. Very 
shortly, the corn producer will find that his 
costs have increased so that no profit or per- 
haps a loss has resulted from this initial 
price rise. And the corn producer will have 
to fight again for a higher ceiling, his only 
benefit having been during the period when 
his costs lagged behind his price increase. 

But even this benefit will dissolve with an 
amazing rapidity. Labor is now girding it- 
self for its battle for higher wages which will 
begin on a broad scale when, as, and if the 
subsidy program for agriculture is sabotaged. 

The uncertainty of ultimate profit result- 
ing from a price rise may very well destroy 
all inducement for increased production, and 
the possibility of ultimate loss may very well 
jeopardize our present production. 

2. If there is one political need which we 
have at the present time, it is national unity. 
The consumers’ price rise method of increas- 
ing production will expose us to catastrophic 
dissension and destroy our ability as a Na- 
tion to think and act clearly on problems of 
fundamental and long-range importance. 

Whenever a price increase is granted to one 
producer, every other producer will have to 
battle for a price rise—merely to keep his po- 
sition. If a producer does not do this, his 
business may be threatened with destruction. 
This threat will foster the growth and power 
of economic blocs whose function will be to 
bring political pressure on officials to in- 
crease ceiling prices. Every character of un- 
holy deal can be expected from these log- 
Tolling blocs, at the expense of our Nation, 

There is no necessity of pointing out the 
disaster of government by economic blocs. 
The disunity and fall of France speak elo- 
quently enough, 

3. A consumers’ price rise will place a 
severe hardship on an important segment of 
our economic community. Everyone who 
relies on fixed income or dollar security will 
be severely hurt. Among them are the wid- 
ows and children who look to life insurance 
or pensions, the civil-service workers, the 
thrifty who have savings accounts, and the 
patriotic who have purchased War bonds, 

This is so because a consumers’ price rise 
is in reality an unseen tax that is imposed 
on everyone who has or is entitled to a 
dollar. It is usually invoked when govern- 
ment does not have courage enough to tax 
openly or when government does not have 
credit enough to borrow. It is a tax which 
Impoverishes the nation and drains away its 
wealth even more disastrously than an op- 
pressive tax openly collected, for it is an 
inequitable and uncertain tax. The chaotic 
economic conditions resulting from such a 
tax, which is sometimes called inflation, are 
so great that people will frequently surrender 
liberties to obtain some degree of security. 
Hitler and Mussolini are the answers that 
people find when life for a large segment of 
the community becomes too uncertain and 
bitter. 

4. The consumers’ price rise method is a 
horribly expensive way to encourage increased 
production 

In the main, increased production is ob- 
tained by using natural resources or methods 
of preduction which are marginal, that is, 
are cperated only in times of stress and not 
under so-called normal conditions. 

Through the use of consumers’ price rise 
method, we are paying a higher price for 
normal production (which we would get in 
any event without such price rise) solely for 
the benefit of tapping marginal production 
which probably will represent but a small 
percentage of total production. 

5. The consumers’ price rise method will 
make post-war collaboration with other na- 
tions infinitely more difficult and will de- 
stroy the competitive position of our in- 
dustries and our agriculture in the worid 
markets. 

An increased price structure will make it 
more difficult for us to trade with the balance 


of the world. At the present time through 
the operations of lend-lease, our production 
costs mean nothing, but in the post-war 
period our costs will determine whether or 
not we can sell in the world markets. If 
we are at a competitive disadvantage, we 
will not be able to conform to the same rules 
of trade that the balance of the world uses, 
and the tendency will then be, as after the 
last war, to protect ourselves with high tariff 
walls, thus destroying the possibility of suffi- 
cient cooperation among nations to insure 
peace. 

Furthermore, should prices be increased, 
industry and agriculture in the post-war 
period, as after the last war, will have to go 
through the “wringer,” in readjusting its high 
price structure to post-war conditions. None 
of us would seek a depression like the last; 
yet that is what inevitably an excessively 
high price structure will produce. 

6. The consumer's price-rise method will 
not free us from bureaucracy. It will prob- 
ably generate a greater bureaucracy. 

Wartime produces an economy of scarcity. 
In such an economy, price ceilings as well 
as rationing are necessary. Otherwise, every- 
body would bid prices higher and higher until 
only the wealthy could continue in the bid- 
ding. The less wealthy would be left with 
nothing but the privilege of “tightening their 
belts.” 

If, therefore, price ceilings are a necessity, 
then no price rise can take place without 
approval of the authorities establishing those 
ceilings. Accordingly, we will find ourselves 
trekking down to Washington for every price 
rise which we need—not only those to stimu- 
late marginal production, but those which will 
be necessary to preserve our position in the 
face of rising costs. 

Subsidies, on the other hand, do not pro- 
duce these difficulties. 

First, as to production, no change is effected 
in costs of production through the granting 
of subsidies. A producer is certain as to 
what his costs are and will be, and he is in a 
position to proceed with increased production 
if the subsidy makes it worth while. 

Secondly, as to national unity, subsidies 
will give negligible impetus to the growth 
and power of economic blocs. Subsidies will 
be granted on a basis of the increased pro- 
duction required. This is a less controversial 
subject and one capable of more scientific 
approach than the problems attendant upon 
a consumers’ price rise which carries an un- 
predictable number of consequences to the 
whole economy of the Nation. 

Third, as to bearing the burden of the costs 
of increased production, a subsidy is far more 
equitable. Unlike a consumers’ price increase 
which hits those who rely on life insurance, 
pensions, bank accounts, and War bonds, the 
costs of subsidy is borne by Government. 
This means that the cost is spread over the 
entire economy of the Nation and is as 
equitably distributed as our tax laws are 
equitable. 

Fourth, as to total costs, a subsidy is ever 
so much cheaper to the Nation. A subsidy 
will only be granted to the extent needed to 
increase production. It need not be granted 
on production, which would take place re- 
gardless of the subsidy. A consumers’ price 
rise is indiscriminate in this respect and gives 
& subsidy in effect to a producer who does not 
require it. 

Fifth, as to post-war economy, a subsidy 
will permit us to keep our basic economy in 
no worse position relative to the balance of 
the world than it is at the present time. Our 
industries and agriculture will be more com- 
petitive in the world’s markets which we have 
learned are of vital importance to our 
economy, 

Accordingly we will have a better chance 
of finding the economic equilibrium with the 
rest of the world which is necessary for last- 
ing peace. Furthermore, the post-war with- 
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drawal of subsidy will permit a quick con- 
traction of production by the marginal pro- 
ducer without affecting the economy of the 
normally sound producer. 

6. As to bureaucracy, we will have less 
bureaucracy with a subsidy, for there will be 
an insignificant number of decisions re- 
quired from Washington on subsidy com- 
pared with the never-ending decisions which 
Washington will be called upon to make 
on ceiling price rises if the consumers’ price 
rise method is employed. 

Finally, subsidies haye been with us for 
some time and have not destroyed the funda- 
mental freedom of our people. The farm- 
ers have received subsidies for years. The 
presently discussed subsidy is merely a 
change in the nature of that subsidy—from 
one encouraging smaller production to one 
encouraging greater production. 

Like you, I would like to see an economy 
free of subsidy. I would also like to see a 
world free of war. But, we are in a war and 
the subsidy is the least- evil instrument which 
can be employed to assist us to increase pro- 
duction and get this war over quicker and 
with the least cost in terms of our way of 
life, now and in the future. 

It is my hope that this lengthy, yet all 
too brief, discussion of this all-important 
question confronting our Nation will throw 
light on a subject which has too long been 
in the darkness which you have so aptly 
called the “tyranny of words.” 

HERBERT M. SINGER. 


Oleomargarine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 20 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excel- 
lent editorial entitled “Oleomargarine,” 
published in the issue of the Washington 
Post of today. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OLEOMARGARINE 

Dairy interests which denounce price sub- 
sidies as subversively un-American show no 
such repugnance for subsidies in the form 
of a protective tariff. The curious thing 
about the tariff wall which has been built to 
guard the dairy industry is that it serves to 
ward off, not foreign competition, but the 
competition of a thoroughly domestic prod- 
uct, oleomargarine. The sale of margarine in 
this country is restricted by a variety of 
taxes imposed not at all for the sake of rais- 
ing revenue but wholly for the sake of pre- 
venting consumers from substituting it for 
butter. As to the reiative merits of butter 
and margarine we have no strong convic- 
tions. But the choice between the two, we 
believe, should be left to the discretion of the 
American public. 

There is a Federal tax of one-quarter of a 
cent on every pound of uncolored margarine. 
If the margarine is artificially colored yellow, 
as butter is artificially colored throughout 
the greater part of the year, then the Fed- 
eral tax on it is 10 cents a pound. Any retail- 
er who handles uncolored margarine must 
pay an annual tax of $6; if he chooses to han- 
dle colored margarine, the tax is $48. Finally, 
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a license fee of $600 annually is imposed on 
any manufacturer of margarine. And the in- 
teresting catch in this regulation is that any 
nongovernmental hospital, restaurant, board- 
ing house, or public eating place of any 
character is called a manufacturer of mar- 
garine if it buys the uncolored product and 
adds coloring to it. 

These restrictive taxes were imposed at a 
time when a number of unpalatable, and 
sometimes unhealthy, substitutes for butter 
were on the market. Those who want the 
taxes continued argue that they are necessary 
to protect the public against deleterious 
products and against fraud. But we now 
have on the statute books a Pure Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act to serve precisely this pur- 
pose. It prescribes standards of health and 
nutrition for all food products and requires 
that their character and contents be clearly 
stated on their labels. No one can purchase 
margarine, colored or uncolored, in a grocery 
store under the misapprehension that it is 
butter. 

Some danger exists, to be sure, that mar- 
garine might be substituted for butter in 
public eating places. A simple regulatory act 
could control this far more effectively than 
a discriminatory tax. Restaurants which 
choose to serve margarine instead of butter 
should be required to say so on their menus. 
They might even offer their customers a 
choice between butter and margarine at dif- 
ferent prices. Certainly the opportunity to 
choose ought not to be denied by congres- 
sional prohibition or by taxation which 
amounts to the same thing. 

It is unfortunate that the Maybank bill 
proposing repeal of the discrimination against 
colored margarine was debated, and de- 
feated, in an atmosphere of unbridled sec- 
tionalism. The 23 Senators who voted for it, 
with only two exceptions, came from the 
Southern States producing cotton or soybeans 
which are used in the manufacture of oleo- 
margarine. They were unfortunately out- 
numbered by Senators from States in which 

is an important industry. The dis- 
tinction is not a sound basis for lawmaking. 
As Donald Montgomery, consumer counsel 
of the U. A. W.-C. I. O., put it in his testi- 
mony before the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee, Margarine legislation * is a 
hang-over from the feudal system under 
which guilds and masters controlled markets 
according to the power and prestige they 
could muster.” 


American Aviators Over Greece 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. TOM STEWART 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 20 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. STEWART. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an article which 
appeared in the special weekly section of 
the National Herald, a Greek newspaper 
of New York, the issue of Sunday, De- 
cember 26, 1943. The article contains an 
interview with Lt. Frank D. Buehl, of 
Memphis, Tenn., giving an account of his 
experiences after his airplane was shot 
down by Germans while he was fiying 
over Greece, and the story of how Greek 
guerillas aided him to escape capture, 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AMERICAN AVIATORS IN THE HAUNTS OF GREEK 
GUERRILLAS—THE LIBERATOR BOMBER PILOT 
Was SHor Down BY THE Nazis on His 
ELEVENTH MISSION OVER GREECE AND WAS 
RECEIVED WITH OPEN ARMS BY THE ANTARTES, 
Wo ALSO ARRANGED For His ESCAPE 

(By James J. Kay) 

MEMPHIS, Tewn.—The amazing story of how 
an American bomber pilot was shot down in 
fierce air combat over Nazi-held Greece and 
saved by fierce guerrillas in a series of dra- 
matic pitched battles with the Germans was 
told to this correspondent by Lt. Frank D. 
Buehl, Memphis Liberator bomber pilot, on 
his return home from Cairo. On his elev- 
enth mission over Greece, he was fiying the 
Eight. Ball and was really behind the eight 
ball. 
“The Germans were concentrating many 
airplanes on fields all through Greece, ap- 
parently expecting trouble. They sent us to 
bomb them. On our tenth mission we had 
found dozens of German planes lined up on 
a field and smashed them to kingdom come. 
The next day the Germans must have been 
mad and waiting for us. 

“We had just dropped our bombs on this 
field near Athens and started for home when 
about 35 German fighter planes jumped up. 
We were only a small formation of bombers, 
so they had things pretty much their own 
way. The plane to my left went down quickly. 
The plane on my right got separated from us 
and that left the Eight Ball alone. The Ger- 
mans swarmed in 6 at a time and just chewed 
us to pieces with 20 millimeter cannon shells 
and machine guns. Our No. 1 engine was 
shot out with her propeller blade feathered 
and a string of machine-gun bullet holes in 
a propeller blade; No. 2 had such a big hole 
in her I could see the insides. It wasn't run- 
ning. No. 3 engine was afire, the right wing 
and the bomb bay were afire. My controls 
were shot to pieces. The bombardier was 
killed, The right waist gunner had a big hole 
in his stomach. The top turret gunner had 
shell splinters in his face. The radio and 
interphone were out. The whole plane must 
have had about 500 or 600 holes in her and 
we could see the bullets splattering around 
us like hail, We decided it was time to 
bail out. 

“When we finally decided to leave we were 
at 18,000 feet, and the only way I could con- 
trol the wrecked ship was to diye her and get 
some speed, then level off for a few seconds 
to give the boys a chance to jump. They put 
a parachute on the wounded waist gunner, 
put his hands on the ripcord, and threw him 
out. His chute opened by some miracle. We 
didn’t have much altitude left after the sec- 
ond dive, but we all got out, I was the last 
one to leave. After my chute opened I got 
to see the old Eight Ball crash and explode 
right under me. I landed on a rock and was 
almost knocked out. As soon as I got to my 
feet 2 bearded men came running out of 
the woods with rifles shouting, ‘Germano, 
Englezo, Americano?’ I answered ‘Ameri- 
can.“ 


THE AMERICANO IS GIVEN A RECEPTION 


“Then they came running, put their arms 
around me and kissed me, talking in Greek. 
They led me down the mountains to a little 
village where there were more men with 
rifles, who hugged and kissed me. They put 
me in a house and went off. I heard some 
rifle and machine-gun fire and after awhile 
a little Greek guerrilla, about 16 years old, 
came through the door pushing a German 
soldier ahead of him. A few of the Greeks 
could talk English and they told me the 
Germans had sent 15 soldiers after the Amer- 
ican fiyers. The klephts had intercepted 
them and killed 14 of them, The fifteenth 
was the man the boy brought in. The kid 
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had shot the German through the hand and 
captured him. 

“Later that evening my radio operator came 
walking into the village with some of the 
Greeks. The guerrillas said they had found 
the body of the waist gunner we had pushed 
out. He apparently had died despite his 
parachute. The Greeks told me they had 
given him a military funeral and brought me 
his dog tag. 

“I slept that night with the leader of 
these antartes and the next morning they 
sent word that more of the flyers were in a 
little village across the mountains. They 
put us on some little donkeys and we started 
cut, At this other village we found my co- 
pilot and the top turret gunner, who hed been 
wounded, from the other Liberator that went 
down with us. The rest of our crew had ap- 
parently been captured. i 

“Here we stayed the next night. The next 
mprning we got word that the Nazis had us 
located and were coming to burn the village 
to the ground. The Greeks said that the 
Germans had burned other villages for hiding 
soldiers. I saw them shell one village, 
There wasn’t anything to do but for the en- 
tire population of the village to leave, for 
they were determined to take care of us and 
kept telling us how much the Greeks loved 
the Americans. 

“The people took whatever food they had 
and a few of their belongings and we started 
out. The people from the village made a 
procession about 2 miles long. The next 
night it was cold and raining. We spent the 
night out in the mountains. My copilot and 
I spent the night under a little donkey, try- 
ing to use his body for warmth and for pro- 
tection from the rain. We didn’t get much 
sleep that night. 

“The Greeks told us they were taking us 
to klephts' headquarters where arrangements 
would be made for us to escape Greece. They 
didn't seem to be sorry that they had sacri- 
ficed their village for us. The little food, 
fruit, and black bread soon gave out and once 
we went for 30 hours without food or drink. 

“The guerrillas were fierce-looking fellows, 
armed mostly with rifles belonging to many 
nations—German, Russian, Italian, English, 
and American—guns they had captured in 
lightning raids on occupation troops. They 
had a few machine guns they had captured 
from the Germans. They had some hand 
grenades which they gave to us in case of 

ting. 

“The guerrillas were magnificent fighters 
because one night their advance scouts re- 
ported that the Germans were lying in am- 
bush for us with some armored cars beside 
a road we had to cross. The guerrillas got 
ready and went up to intercept the Germans. 
There was a lot of rifle and machine-gun 
fire, and soon word came that we could move 
on. The Greeks mopped up the Germans in 
a comparatively short time. We were told 
later by the guerrillas that they didn’t need 
any help, that if the Americans and English 
would send them enough guns they would 
throw the Germans out of their beloved coun- 
try in a week. ` 

“Day after day we went up one mountain 
and down the next. We walked and walked 
through impassable mountain trails until our 
feet got sore. One night, when it was 
and slippery one donkey carrying a kitchen 
stove slipped and fell. We thought the Ger- 
mans were near and kept very quiet. We 
heard the stove bouncing all the way down 
the mountain making a terrible noise, The 
donkey had stepped on a child’s foot and it 
began crying. Luck was with us, for the 
Germans apparently weren't out that night.” 

AT HEADQUARTERS 

“After walking several hundred miles, we 
finally reached the headquarters of the 
klephts high in the mountains and word ap- 
parently had gone ahead for they swarmed 
out to see the American flyers. The villagers 
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crowded around us shaking hands and kissing | be settled. Shortly after Russian forces 


us. We found it would be several days before 
we could escape and in the meantime we 
lived with the Greeks. They were very hos- 
pitable and took us into their homes and if 
they had just a little food they gave it all to 
us. If there were only a few blankets around 
they gave them all to us and slept on the bare 
ground floor themselves. 

“The night before we departed they gave a 
banquet in our honor. It was held in their 
antartes headquarters with about 40 guests. 
The menu was excellent. It consisted of to- 
matoes, onions, beans, black bread, fried lamb 
entrails, and a single can of sardines for the 
40 guests. There was a native liquor called 
‘oozo’ which they drank with great feeling. 
But it was too fiery for us and almost burnt 
our stomachs out. The leader of this guerrilla 
headquarters was a man who lived in New 
York many years ago. He made a speech 
about how the Greeks loved the Americans 
and were helping them to whip the Germans 
in restoring freedom to the Hellenes. 

“The Greeks discussed politics and the 
form of government by which they wanted 
to be ruled. To my amazement, almost to 
a man, the Greeks were against the restora- 
tion of King George to the Greek throne. 
The Greeks were tired of monarchs and 
wanted a real democratic Greek republican 
government. I got up and made a speech, 
too, telling them that I loved the Greeks, 
and by this time I did love them. They 
sang the Hymn to Liberty, the Greek na- 
tional anthem and asked us to sing ours. 
I was afraid that I didn’t know all the words 
of the Star-Spangled Banner, but when we 
tried we found out we knew all the words. 

“Early the next morning we left. To tell 
where the Greek guerrilla headquarters is 
would betray the heroic Greek guerrillas who 
helped us. From the horrible experience I 
made the resolution that from now on any 
Greek that needs any help from me is going 
to get it. Id do anything in this world for 
anything Greek.“ 


The Polish Boundary Question 
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HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 20 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the Record a very able 
editorial from the Washington Star of 
yesterday afternoon, entitled Polish- 
Russian Realities,” together with an As- 
sociated Press dispatch from Baltimore, 
Md., headed “Monsignor Sheen Views Po- 
land as Moral Test.” I should like to 
have the editorial and the press dispatch 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
under one heading. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and dispatch were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

POLISH-RUSSIAN REALITIES 

The current furor over the dispatch pub- 
lished in Pravda concerning alleged Anglo- 
German conversations about a separate peace 

should not distract attention from the Russo- 
Polish problem. 

In considering the Russo-Polish. dispute, 
one should distinguish between the boundary 
question and the manner in which it is to 


crossed the borders of pre-war Poland a fort- 
night ago Premier Mikolajezyk stated: The 
question of the line is. not so important. 
The greatest problem is to get security for 
the Polish population.” While protesting 
against unilateral decisions of Moscow, the 
Polish Government has been conciliatory in 
its statements and has shown a willingness 
to negotiate. Stating its sincere desire for 
a Polish-Soviet agreement on terms which 
would be just and acceptable to both sides, 
the Polish Government in exile has suggested 
that all outstanding questions between Rus- 
sia and Poland should be taken up at a meet- 
ing of the two countries with Great Britain 
and the United States serving as friendly 
mediators. ` 

However, Moscow has thus far rebuffed all 
these overtures, and has refused to rescind 
its diplomatic break with the Polish Govern- 
ment in exile, which would be the necessary 
prerequisite to negotiations of any kind. 
Moscow's answer to the Polish offer was un- 
compromising in tone. It accused the Polish 
Government of having “entirely evaded and 
ignored” Moscow’s intimation that the so- 
called Curzon line should approximate the 
new. Russo-Polish frontier, and then drew 
the deduction that this constitutes a rejec- 
tion of the Curzon line as a basis for negotia- 
tion. The request for a joint discussion of 
Russo-Polish issues was not only rejected by 
Moscow but was also denounced as mislead- 
ing. As for the suggested Anglo-American 
mediation, it was pointedly ignored. Simul- 
taneously with this vehement rejection of 
Polish offers, the Soviet press has been filled 
with dispatches from abroad, allegedly from 
Polish individuals or groups, denouncing the 
government in exile and proposing that it be 
eliminated and superseded by the Polish 
Committee of National Liberation formed last 
year in Moscow, which claims to be the au- 
thentic voice of the Polish people. 

All this would seem to indicate that Mos- 
cow does not intend to deal with the present 
government in exile. The alternative would 
seem to be either a revamped Polish Govern- 
ment containing only those compliant to 
Russian demands or Moscow's formal recog- 
nition of the National Liberation Committee. 
That would raise a diplomatic issue between 
Moscow and its western Allies, Britain and 
America, of the utmost gravity. 


MONSIGNOR SHEEN VIEWS POLAND AS MORAL 
TEST 


(By the Associated Press) 

BALTIMORE, January 19.—Msgr. Fulton J. 
Sheen of Catholic University believes that 
Poland’s fate after this war will mirror the 
destiny of our civilization. 

“Poland represented the world situation in 
miniature. Poland is the test of whether 
moral ideas of the West, on which civilization 
has been built, shall prevail,“ he told the 
Baltimore section of the Holy Name Society 
last night. 

“Unless Poland is restored, unless Russia 
is told that it cannot settle Poland's case be- 
fore court actually convenes, unless the 
democracies are strong enough to enforce the 
moral principle by which they exist, we shall 
then have a period of 20 years of barbarism in 
which Russia shall reach out and gradually 
assimilate, first, France, Holland, and Belgium 
and then all of Europe. 

"e. + + It is not a question of territory 
so far as Poland is concerned, but whether 
the Polish question shall be decided unilat- 
erally by one nation or by a group of nations 
which shall base their decision on moral prin- 
ciples. 

“If Russia is not convinced of the danger 
of such a policy, her assimilation of European 
nations will continue until she reaches the 
Channel, England will resist and the doors 
will be thrown wide open to World War 
No. 3.” 
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PM Responsible for Anti-Semitism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude therein an article from the Wash- 
ington News of January 19, 1944, by 
Westbrook Pegler which expresses ap- 
proximately the same sentiments that I 
spoke on yesterday in the House of Rep- 
resentatives when I said: 2 


The Republican Members will, I am sure, 
support a wide-open rule to permit any ger- 
mane amendments. The talk of a gag rule 
emanates from the Communists, the Daily 
Worker, PM, and Walter Winchell—who is 
doing more than anyone in America to create 
racial disunity and anti-Semitism—in their 
consistent efforts to undermine the faith of 
the American people in our representative 
and constitutional government. No member 
of the Rules Committee, nor any Member of 
the House, has ever advocated a gag rule on ` 
the soldiers’ yote bill. 


The article by Westbrook Pegler is as 
follows: 


New Tonk, January 19.—I do not profess 
to know Marshall Field's motives of whoop- 
ing up and, I think, greatly exaggerating such 
anti-Semitic activity and feeling as may exist 
in New York and Boston, but nobody is 
obliged to believe that he is doing this out 
of sympathy for victims of persecution or out 
of honest abhorrence of wrong, and I don't. 
On the contrary, I insist that Mr. Field, 
through the medium of his snarling little 
New York publication, which follows the pat- 
tern of certain European papers, is one of 
the most dangerous anti-Semitic influences 
in the United States. As far as I know, al- 
though Hitler used many avenues of attack 
on the Jew in Germany, both brutal and 
subtle, he never hit upon the device of pre- 
tending to love them and turning sentiment 
against them by giving violent offense on 
their behalf. Mr. Field is fabulously rich 
and only recently turned to journalism and 
ostensible good works after a life not par- 
ticularly distinguished by interest in public 
affairs, unless horse racing could be so re- 
garded. If he were secretly determined to 
arouse hatred of the Jews and escape the 
blame that is laid upon the familiar type of 
Jew-baiter, with his fortune and his ap- 
proach he could go far and, whatever his 
intentions, he already has. 

Field’s publication, from the very begin- 
ning, has contained a cell of reporters, writers 
and editors who are either Communists or 
so much like Communists that they could 
easily pass for comrades, and this champion- 
ship of the Jews and this exaggeration of 
petty scraps between kids appearing in a 
paper with the peculiar editorial slant and 
the provocative manner of the Field press, 
irresistibly causes some people to associate 
communism with Jewishness, which was ex- 
actly what Hitler did to make non-Jewish 
anti-Communists hate all Jews, including the 
anti-Communists. And, although some of 
his friends try to excuse him on the ground 
that he is just an innocent millionaire with 
a belated yearn to do good, I do not believe 
he can be so dumb that he does not know 
that the blackguardism thus committed also 
tends to becloud rcason erd arouse resent- 
ment against the very people that he pur- 

-ports. to defend. 
As Joseph Mcdill .Patierton. remarked. in 
an editorial in the Daily News, it is fatuous 
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to pretend that racial and religious prejudices 
do not exist among the American people; 
but usually they are kept in the background, 
and they are still under control in New York 
and, I have reason to believe, in Boston, too. 
Detroit has seemed to be the center of the 
nastiest feeling, for there I have heard a 
number of smug motor industrialists, includ- 
ing some mouthy bores who don't hold their 
liquor any too well, make entirely unpro- 
voked cracks against Jews in general. I would 
attribute this in part to the influence of 
Henry Ford’s old Dearborn Independent and 
in part to Charles E. Coughlin, although in 
justice to Mr. Ford I should say that in the 
course of a visit of several hours a couple of 
years ago I heard him make several gratuitous 
remarks which expressed a generous, Chris- 
tian attitude toward Jews. But in New York, 
Christian and Jew have managed to rock 
along very well together up to now and it is 
no service to the Jews or the community as 
a whole to cry pogrom every time some 
Jewish kid gets a poke in the nose in an 
ordinary schoolyard scrap. 1 
Some of Mr. Field’s intimate associates tell 
me that I have got the guy all wrong and 
that his Chicago paper—the Sun—and not 
this New York thing of his, is the true ex- 
pression of his journalism, the Sun being 
much different and not given to the violent 
crusades of his New York voice. That is a 
pretty serious thing to say about a man 
with a fortune as large as his who has gone 
into the publishing business on two fronts. 
It seems to mean that the power of his for- 
tune is being used by others to create a 
dcngerous division between Christians and 
Jews in New York who don’t want trouble 
and would get along fine if let alone. At any 
rate, the responsibility goes straight to Mar- 
shall Field, and if he hasn’t the intelligence 
and conscience to refrain from exerting the 
power of his money to this effect he shouldn’t 
be in the publishing business, although, of 
course, this is not to suggest that he ought 
to be suppressed. 
If anyone wonders whether I question Mr. 
Field’s motives, the answer is yes, I do. I do 
not know what his motives are. 


Protection for Widows, Orphans, and 
Estates 


, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 20, 1944 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to read.a letter from a distin- 
guished jurist in behalf of my bill, 
H. R. 3736, as follows: 


Mayo, FLA., January 11, 1944. 
Hon. VICTOR WICKERSHAM, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. WICKERSHAM: I have noted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD that you have intro- 
duced H. R. 3736 to allow deduction of life- 
insurance premiums from income tax. Your 
bill is a big step in the right direction. I 
have heretofore addressed letters to our Rep- 
resentatives and Senators, as well as to sev- 
eral others in the Senate and House, urging 
support of legislation such as this. The prin- 
ciple on which such legislation is based is 
sound and is justified by every consideration 
of fairness, People generally take out insur- 
ance for protection of themselves or families, 
and they should be encouraged in doing so. 


A man who wants to provide for his own in 
case he should be called away, so they won't 
be whindlers for some dole or charity, is fol- 
lowing the right course. I think the exemp- 
tion allowed should be for premiums on a 
fair amount of insurance, with some fair limi- 
tation, so that the very wealthy could not buy 
huge sums of insurance just to get the benefit 
of premium exemption as well as the protec- 
tion thereof. 

I hope you will be able to push this bill to 
& vote, and I trust you will call on each of 
our Florida Members to help you therein. 
This exemption would be a real help to thou- 
sands in your own State as well as in all 
others. 

With regards, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
Hat W. Apams, 
Circuit Judge, Third Judicial 
District, Mayo, Fla. 


Report and Question Period for Cabinet 
Members Has Public Approval 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ES TES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, the 
proposal embodied in H. R. 327, to make 
it possible for the heads of departments 
and agencies to be invited to the floor of 
the House for a report and question 
period, has received generous support 
from the press of the country. More 
than a hundred leading newspapers have 
carried favorable editorials on the plan. 
I include a few of them: 

From the New York Times of Decem- 
ber 22: 

THE CABINET IN CONGRESS 


The results of the latest Gallup survey 
show that 72 percent of the voters questioned 
favor in principle the proposal of Representa- 
tive Keravver that Cabinet members appear 
before Congress, when requested, to answer 
questions about their departments. Twenty- 
one percent of those questioned were unde- 
cided, but only 7 percent were definitely 
opposed. 

The majority who favored the proposal did 
so because they believe that it would estab- 
lish a closer working relationship between 
the executive and legislative branches of the 
Government; that it would keep the public 
better informed, through Congress, of what 
is going on; and that it would serve as a 
healthy check on inefficiency and bureauc- 
racy in government. It is clear, in short, 
that the arrangement is favored by every 
consideration of common sense, 


Colliers of January 1: 

H. R. 327—Berrer Pass IT 

A proposal that Congress and Capitol Hill 
let down their hair once in a while and talk 
things over as man to man has been intro- 
duced by Representative Estes KEFAUVER, 
Democrat, of Tennessee. The proposal goes 
by the prosaic title of House Resolution 327, 
but its content and purposes seem anything 
but prosaic to us. 

H, R. 327 provides for a fairly frequent 
(once a week or once every 2 weeks) ques- 
tion period in the House of Representatives. 
At this ceremony members of the President's 
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Cabinet would be asked to appear and to 
answer questions fired at them by any Con- 
gressmen who felt like firing such questions. 
Some questions would be presented in writ- 
ing, others orally. 

Various safeguards are set up to protect 
Cabinet members from being asked questions 
that are frivolous or in bad faith, and to 
keep the question period from being used 
to further some faction's or pressure group's 
private aims. Naturally, a Cabinet member 
would be entitled to refuse to answer any 
question that might involve a military se- 
cret, or an important facet of foreign policy, 
or something else against the public inter- 
est. Any Cabinet member could even refuse 
to appear for a question period when in- 
vited—though public opinion would most 
likely make such refusals infrequent. 

Representative Kerauver, who evidently 
has given the matter much thought from all 
angles, insists that the “question period” 
idea is no new thing in United States Gov- 
ernment. It appears that President George 
Washington and various members of his 
cabinet used to visit rather frequently with 
Congress to talk things over face to face, 
The reason why the custom was discon- 
tinued, in President Thomas Jefferson's ad- 
ministration, was that Mr. Jefferson had one 
very human and very widely distributed 
weakness: He could not express himself 
fluently before large crowds of people. 

In adopting H. R. 327 then, the House 
would not be introducing some novelty un- 
heard of outside the British House of Com- 
mons—where, incidentally, the question 
period” is an ancient and successful institu- 
tion. The House would merely be reviving 
an old custom, and, we think, a healthy one. 

By this device, the legislative and the ex- 
ecutive branches of the Government would 
have closer contact with each other than 
they have now. Members of one branch 
wouldn't have to wait for the morning news-- 
papers or some columnist's keyhole gleanings 
to find out how members of the other branch 
felt about some matter important to all of 
us. A lot of time ought to be saved, a lot 
of friction short-circuited and a lot of 
frankness generated. 

A good beginning along these lines was 
made recently when Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull reported direct to Congress, in a 
speech which made a profound impression all 
over the country, the results of his trip to 
Moscow. 

It looks to us as if the House would be un- 
commonly well advised to adopt H. R. 327, 
especially at this rather yeasty time in the 
history of the United States. 


The Gallup poll of December 22: 
Quiz PLAN APPLAUDED 
(By George Gallup) 
CONGRESS CHECK-UP 
Princeton, N. J., December 21,—Represent- 
ative Estes Kerauver’s proposal to request 
Cabinet members and heads of Government 
agencies to appear before Congress periodi- 
cally for questioning has widespread support 
from the American public. g 
Few proposals in recent years have created 
as much discussion among political writers 
and students of government. The Kefauver 
resolution, sympathetically debated by the 
House & few weeks ago, has been referred to 
the Rules Committee for hearings. 
The public’s reaction to the principle in= 


‚volved in the resolution has been gaged in 


interviews with voters in all States by. poll 
reporters for the institute. The issue was put 
to the country as follows: 

“A Member of Congress has suggested that 
heads of Government departments and agen- 
cies appear before Congress when requested 
to answer questions about what their de- 
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partments are doing. Do you approve or 
disapprove of this idea?” 


The vote is: 
Percent 
Cr . ean atthe ence 712 
Disapprove .- Mf 
No opinion 1 21 


A high vote of approval was found in all 
geographical sections. The difference be- 
tween the section most in favor and the least 
in favor did not amount to more than a rela- 
tively few percentage points. 

The idea is popular for three principal rea- 
sons, namely, that it would establish a closer 
working relationship between the executive 
and legislative branches of the Government; 
that it would keep the public better in- 
formed, through Congress, of what is going 
on, and that it would serve as a healthy check 
on inefficiency and bureaucracy in Govern- 
ment. . 

Voters who oppose the idea, on the other 
hand, are inclined to feel that a question 
period might simply be used as a political 
football, with department heads being ques- 
tioned by Congressmen not primarily to so- 
licit information but to attempt to embarrass 
them politically. Representative KEFAUVER’S 
resolution seeks to get around this difficulty 
by requiring that each question must first 
be submitted for approval to the House com- 
mittee having official jurisdiction over that 
particular subject. 

The institute’s survey finds that Republi- 
can voters and Democratic voters are in sub- 
stantial agreement in approving the principle 
contained in Representative Kerauver’s reso- 
lution. Of all Republicans questioned, 75 
percent were in favor; of all Democrats, 68 
percent. 

Parliamentary question periods such as 
the resolution proposes have long been the 
custom in Britain. 


The Atlanta Journal of December 22: 
POPULAR PROPOSAL 


A resolution has been introduced in Con- 
gress providing that members of the Cabinet 
and other heads of governmental agencies 
be requested to appear before Congress, peri- 
odically, to answer questions relative to their 
departments. The resolution is now before 
the House Rules Committee for hearings. 

The Gallup poll, recognizing that, if the 
resolution is approved, it will involve one of 
the most drastic changes in American gov- 
ernmental methods, has just completed a test 
of opinion on the subject among the voters 
in all sections of the country. That the plan 
is widely popular with the people is evidenced 
by the fact that 72 percent of those ques- 
tioned approved the proposal, Only 7 percent 
opposed it, while the remaining 21 percent 
answered that they held no opinion on the 
point. 

There can be little doubt but that periodic 
questioning of Cabinet members at open ses- 
sions of the Congress would work to keep the 
public better informed on the activities and 
views of the legislative branch of the Goy- 
ernment. It would also tend to closer co- 
operation between the legislative and execu- 
tive branches and would provide a healthy 
check against inefficiency and excessive 
bureaucracy. j 
` The only danger apparent is that some 


Members of Congress might desire to use their - 


opportunity to question Cabinet members for 
political reasons rather than as a service to 
the Nation. There is, in the resolution now 
introduced, a degree of safeguard against this 
in that each question to be asked must first 
be submitted to the proper House commit- 
tee for approval. 

If the resolution is adopted, the Congress 
will not lack a precedent in such questioning. 
Parliamentary question periods such as now 
proposed in Washington have been the cus- 
tom in Britain for a long time. It is at such 
periods, for instance, that Prime Minister 


Churchill, or other members of the Govern- 
ment, renders reports on administrative af- 
fairs and answers questions from members of 
Commons. 

The system is a good one. It undoubtedly 
provides a channel through which the general 
public is better informed on important ac- 
tions and problems of the day and it keeps 
the administrative heads of government in 
direct responsibility to the voters. 

Anything which results in greater public 
information on the affairs of government is 
desirable. The Kefauver resolution should be 
approved. 


The Knoxville News-Sentinel and all 
Scripps-Howard papers: 


CONGRESS AND CABINET 


Secretary of State Hull’s address to a joint 
session of Congress has stimulated public 
questions as to why the executive and leg- 
islative branches of our Government do not 
work together more closely. Statesmen and 
students of government have been saying for 
a long time there is no good reason for the 
exaggerated barriers which produce ineffi- 
ciency instead of efficiency, conflict instead 
of cooperation. 

Among proposed reforms one of the sim- 
plest, easiest, and more obvious is the Ke- 
fauver resolution. It would amend House 
rules to permit Cabinet officers and agency 
heads to take the floor periodically to answer 
written questions. The House would ob- 
tain, quickly, authoritative 
without which it cannot legislate intelli- 
gently. Administrative chiefs would have 
fuller and more effective legislative contact 
with expenditure of less time and effort. It 
would make both parties more responsible in 
their relations to each other and to the 
public. 

Would this destroy our constitutional sys- 

tem of separation of powers? The separation 
was never intended to be absolute—the Con- 
stitution gives the President joint power with 
Congress over legislation; it gives Congress 
certain controls over the courts and the exec- 
utive, including powers of impeachment; 
and in scores of ways it intermingles the 
functions. The Constitution requires the 
Executive to report to Congress; there are 
Presidential messages, Cabinet reports, and 
personal appearances, of department heads 
before congressional committees. Indeed, 
the appearance of Cabinet officers before 
the full House would be but a revival of the 
custom of the First Congress. 
+ Would this force dangerous revelations of 
confidential information? The questions 
would-be controlled by the responsible com- 
mittees, there would be executive sessions 
when required, and any Cabinet officer could 
refuse to answer any question. 

The Kefauver proposal has been discussed 
for 80 years, It was unanimously approved 
by a House committee in 1864 and by a Sen- 
ate committee in 1881. Similar proposals 
have been made by such Presidents as Gar- 
field, Taft, and Wilson. 

Isn't it a bit farfetched to base our hopes 
of world peace on cooperation among alien 
nations if we cannot even achieve a close 
cooperation between the coordinate branches 
of our own indivisible Government? 


The Tacoma (Wash.) News-Tribune 

of December 20: 
CABINET QUIZZES 

During the First Congress of the United 
States, President George Washington and 
Members of his Cabinet appeared before Con- 
gress to advise the House of Representatives 
and the Senate on various proposals that 
were being considered. They not only gave 
their views but submitted to questioning, 
This was in addition to the appearance of 
President Washington before a joint session 
of Congress to read his annual messages on 
the state of the Nation. 


information.» 
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The First Congress was composed of many 
Members who actually drew up the Con- 
stitution in the Constitutional Convention. 
President Washington himself was chairman 
of that Convention. So it is probable that 
the founding fathers had the idea in mind 
of such a frank interchange of views between 
the President and his department heads and 
the Members of Congress. 

This was brought out recently by Repre- 
sentative Kerauver, who has introduced a 
House resolution amending the rules to pro- 
vide for a question period during which the 
heads of Cabinet departments and inde- 
pendent agencies will be asked to answer 
orally questions asked by Members of the 
House. This resolution was introduced on 
October 19 and has created wide interest, 
especially since Secretary Hull made his ap- 
pearance before a joint session of Congress 
to report on the Moscow Conference. 

In a recent discussion in Congress many 
interesting facts were brought out regarding 
this old-time practice which has been dis- 
continued and which this resolution would 
reinstate. The practice was stopped in 
Washington’s time because he is said to have 
been annoyed by some of the questions 
asked. The appearance of the President in 
person in reporting to Congress on the state 
of the Union was discontinued by Thomas 
Jefferson because he was not a good speaker 
before a large audience. 

The practice of the Presidents appearing 
in person was revived by President Wood- 
row Wilson. When this occurred, many per- 
sons said he was upsetting a tradition. As 
Congressman KEFAUVER points out, “He was 
just bringing back into practice a very use- 
ful device given and allowed by the Con- 
stitution.” 

Congressman Krravvxx also raised one other 
interesting point by pointing out that the 
constitution of the Confederate States, which 
was drawn up on similar lines to the Federal 
Constitution, provided specifically for the ap- 
pearance of heads of departments to the floor 
of the Confederate Congress both in secret 
and in open session. 

Both the British and Canadian Parliamen- 
tary systems call for the interrogation of 
cabinet heads by members of Parliament. 
As a matter of fact, in our own Supreme 
Court Cabinet officers have appeared before 
the Court and have been interrogated regard- 
ing the case in point. 

As Congressman KEFAUVER pointed out in 
urging the restoration of this practice: 

“It seems to me all that is involved here 
is a more immediate method of cooperation 
so that we bypass a lot of circuitous chan- 
nels and streamline our Government by get- 
ting the Executive immediately before those 
of the legislative branch who have questions 
involving legislature that the Executive 
wants. We are, therefore, not violating the 
Constitution by implementing the proper 
function between branches of the Govern- 
ment.” 

Endorsing this practice “as a worthy re- 
form,” Congressman JoHN M. Correr, from 
this district, made this important point on 
the floor of the House: 

“T direct attention to the fact that the late 
Woodrow Wilson, following his graduation 
from Princeton in 1879, wrote a series of 
articles in the Gentleman’s magazine, then 
a popular magazine, over several monthly 
issues, in which he discussed this very point 
and later incorporated them in his monu- 
mental work, Our Congressional Government. 
He pointed out that that was one of the ad- 
vantages of the English parliamentary system 
over the American form of government, in 
that it brought more closely to the elective 
representatives of the people the functions of 
the Cabinet members of Government, as ob- 
tained in Great Britain and Canada.” 

The Kefauver resolution is now before the 
Judiciary Committee of the House. It is to 
be hoped that the measure is brought out 
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and passed and that the Senate concurs. 
Restoration of this practice would undoubt- 
edly do much to curb the bureaucratic tend- 
ency of some departments at the National 
Capital. 


Keep America American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HATTON W. SUMNERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 20, 1944 


Mr. SUMINERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted I submit herewith, 
to be printed in the Recorp, an address 
by O. Sam Cummings, of Dallas, Tex., 
past president of Kiwanis International, 
national chairman of Keep America 
American organization. This movement 
originated in Dallas and has spread all 
over the country. The address is fully 
explanatory of a very remarkable move- 
ment. 

The chief concern of every American today 
is the war effort. The Kiwanis program, 
Keep America American is essentially a war 
program, since it concerns the things for 
which America is fighting. 

Civilian as well as soldier morale is essen- 
tial to winning the war. This morale is based 
on confidence on the part of civilians and 
soldiers alike that freedom of opportunity 
and the American free enterprise system 
shall be preserved—that freedom of oppor- 
tunity as well as freedom of worship and 
speech and freedom from want and fear, will 
be maintained in post-war America. 

That indefinable something we call spirit 
or morale is necessary to victory. Any force, 
innocent or malign, which might impair 
morale, unity of purpose, should be classed 
as enemy alien. If soldiers and. civilians 
alike know that America will be kept Ameri- 
can, a great contribution will be made to 
maintaining essential morale. 


‘OUR AMERICAN FREEDOMS 


In present-day conditions exist challenge 
after challenge to our democratic way of life, 
to our democratic form of government, to 
freedom of opportunity, to our free enter- 
prise system of commerce and industry. 
American freedom is the touchstone of the 
remarkable achievements of this Nation. 
This American freedom of individuals and 
enterprises is worth fighting to perpetuate. 

America is a young Nation. We have only 
6 percent of the world’s population, yet we 
own 30 percent of the world’s wealth and 
have 36 percent of the world's income. Back 
of such achievement for so young a Nation 
had to be plan and design—a solid founda- 
tion, a sturdy tramework, an abiding ideal- 
ism. Other nations had more people, more 
resources, more experience, centuries of op- 
portunities. What did we have, then, that 
other nations—other peoples did not have? 
What was the great fusing agent which ac- 
_counts for our amazing rise to greatness? 

Freedom! Freedom for man and his pos- 
terity; freedom guaranteed by our Constitu- 
tion; freedom to worship; freedom to speak 
and think and write; freedom to work and 
earn and spend; freedom of enterprise; free- 
dom to choose and shape our own destinies; 
freedom to want more than we had; freedom 
to acquire more to satisfy those wants; free- 
dom to harness our resources and to use our 
resourcefulness for our own betterment and 
for the common good. 
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Freedom to own and support a government 
“of the people, by the people, and for the 
people”; freedom to earn from our labors and 
our enterprises the profits with which to 
support that Government; freedom to keep 
that Government always within the frame- 
work of our Constitution. 

Out of this great American freedom—out 
of the benefits arising from the conduct of 
the affairs of freemen, out of the profits from 
the labors and enterprises of this free people, 
we, the American people, have achieved more 
than the peoples of any other nation on earth. 

Simple, isn’t it? Freedom was the touch- 
stone, the fusing agent. 

We submit, also, that there are forces 
fighting to destroy the foundations upon 
which, and the framework within which, this 
freedom has so successfully operated. 

Yes, incredible as it may seem, these forces 
are working now— working powerfully, even 
as our boys fight and die to keep their Amer- 
ica American. 

America will remain American only so long 
as we, the people, preserve and perpetuate 
freedom of men and their enterprises, recog- 
nizing these freedoms to be inseparable from 
our democratic way of life. 


IDEA BORN IN DALLAS 

As a Dallasite I am proud of the fact that 
this great patriotic project was conceived in 
Dallas, Tex., and proud as a Kiwanian that it 
is the brain child of the Dallas Kiwanis Club. 

The Dallas project.was adopted on June 15, 
1943. To date over $17,000 has been con- 
tributed by Kiwanians and their firms to 
finance the local campaign. 


PLAN BECOMES NATIONAL 


The response by Dallas Kiwanians to the 
project was so instantaneous, unanimous and 
enthusiastic that Kiwanis International 
Trustee Charles S. Dudley and I decided to 
offer the project to Kiwanis International for 
promotion among our 2,200 United States 
Kiwanis clubs. The board of trustees unan- 
imously and enthusiastically adopted it on 
June 25, following a personal presentation 
by Dudley and your speaker at the Kiwanis 
war conference held in Chicago. 

It is almost certain that the Kiwanis clubs, 
each raising locally their own funds—all to 
be spent in their own campaigns—vwiil in the 
aggregate invest over a million dollars in this 
crusade, Keep his America American will be 
blazoned on signboards from Maine to Cali- 
fornia and Canada to the Gulf. Thousands 
of store windows will display the window 
cards in large and small cities alike. The 
mails will carry millions of pamphlets di- 
rectly into homes, offices, factories, and busi- 
ness establishments. The messages of the 
spot announcements will reach countless 
numbers of people over the radio. 

This new objective does not conflict with 
any other Kiwanis activity. It is in addition 
to other elements of our program. By its 
very nature it is not a permanent objective. 

It should be viewed as a special activity. 
There should be a new, special committee in 
each participating club named to conduct the 
local campaign. The funds necessary to 
stage the project should be raised especially 
for that purpose. 

As distinguished from conflicting with 
other Kiwanis activities, the Keep America 
American project provides several opportuni- 
ties for cooperation, notably in public af- 
fairs, wartime citizenship, public relations, 
support of churches in their spiritual aims, 
business standards, and boys’ and girls’ work 
in connection with essay projects in the 
schools. The campaign can be used most 
effectively in promoting membership increase 
and maintenance and in establishing new 
clubs. 

Our plan aims at a revival of a passionate 
love for American freedom. Such a revival 
will lead every loyal American to resist all 
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who would abridge our freedoms—to resist 
all who would destroy our free enterprise. 
And make no mistake, these freedoms are 
definitely in jeopardy. Because of its lofty 
objective our campaign will take on the 
nature of a crusade. We believe that every 
true American will subscribe wholeheartedly 
to our objective. We believe that you will 
share our feeling of urgency in getting such a 
crusade under way before it is too late. 

Many have said that if Kiwanis accom- 
plished nothing more in this crusade than 
to build a great backfire of patriotic propa- 
ganda against subversive propaganda that 
has poisoned the minds of countless citizens, 
it would serve an invaluable purpose at this 
time. k 

At least a hundred fine, patriotic phr: 
have, as we all know, been intentionally used 
by leaders of subversive movements. Even 
our own appealing slogan, “Keep His America 
American,” with the word “his” omitted, has 
been thus used. 

It is high time that patriotic Americans 
use such phrases to forcefully present the 
virtues of our American democracy and way 
of life—and not let such phrases continue to 
be distorted and misused by our mortal 
enemies, and by many to whom subversive 
propaganda has been nothing but a profitable 
racket. 

Abraham Lincoln said: “If there is any- 
thing that the people cannot entrust to any- 
body but themselves, that thing is the pres- 
ervation and perpetuity of their liberty and 
their institutions.” 

In time of war it is necessary that govern- 
ment be granted powers that have the effect 
of partially restricting some of our liberties. 
But we must be vigilant to see that these re- 
strictions are promptly removed when the 
war is won, recognizing that it is easier to 
grant extraordinary powers to government in 
time of war than it is to secure their return 
to the people after a war is over. 

There is a school of thought in America to- 
day that insists that our American system 
whereby a man becomes a doctor because he 
wants to and locates wherever he chooses, is 
out of date. They would give government 
authority to decide the line of work in which 
each individual may engage and the place 
where he may work. They are dissatisfied 
with our traditional system, which places no 
limitation upon man’s opportunity for 
achievement in any art, science, business, 
trade, or profession of his choice. 

There are only two kinds of economy, an 
economy of free enterprise and a government 
planned and administered economy. In the 
former the function of government is to enact 
laws that will preserve and foster freedom of 
enterprise and provide certain necessary 
regulation in the public interest. In the lat- 
ter, government displaces private initiative 
and management. The idea of government- 
planned economy is an alien philosophy—a 
collectivist, a totalitarian philosophy, an un- 
American philosophy. It is the antithesis of 
our traditional American system, founded as 
it is upon freedom of men and their insti- 
tutions and of competitive capitalism—the 
system of free, private enterprise. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL SAYS: 


“We must beware of trying to build a so- 
ciety in which nobody counts for anything 
except a politician or an official, a society 
where enterprise gains no reward, and thrift 
no privileges.” 

Millions of Americans do not understand 
that the free enterprise system and freedom 
to choose one’s occupation in our compen- 
sated economy have made this Nation great— 
the envy of people in every nation on earth. 
The farmer behind -his plow, the engineer 
behind his throttle, the machinist at his 


lathe, the stenograper at her typewriter are 


all beneficiaries of our Ameriean system. 
Convinced of its value to them they will not 


surrender it for any other system on earth. 
They will fight to preserve it. 


KEEP HIS AMERICA AMERICAN 


Ten million Americans are in the armed 
forces of our Nation. Into our hands they 
committed the destiny of the civil affairs of 
our Nation when they donned khaki and 
olive drab and blue, just as we committed to 
them the destiny of our Nation’s military 
affairs when they entered service. It is our 
solemn duty to insure that the America to 
which ‘they return is the same kind of an 
America that they left. 

Our boys are not fighting to create a new 
world order, to impose their religion on the 
world, to fain glory for themselves, They 
are fighting to preserve the kind of America 
in which they lived and worked before they 
entered service. As someone has so aptly put 
it, “Save Americans for America, but also 
save America for Americans.” 

The emphasis in our crusade is embodied 
in our slogan, “Keep His America American,” 
upon protecting and maintaining freedom of 
opportunity and the free-enterprise system 
for our men in service. 

Wholly aside from a consideration of the 
merits of this plan, we must ask ourselves, 
“Are we, here at home, ready to stand up and 
fight to preserve that for which our boys are 
dying? Are we ready to square off against 
the forces that would take away our free- 
dom?" Wesubmit that the time for talk has 
passed; that the time for action is here— 
now—today. 


KIWANIS OBJECT AND OBJECTIVE 


The Kiwanis Clubs of the United States 
find motivation for this great patriotic project 
in the fourth object of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional: 

“To develop by precept and example a more 
intelligent, aggressive, and serviceable cit- 
izenship.” 


p- 

They find specific authority for this spe- 
cial emphasis on preserving free enterprise 
in the objective: $ 

“Perpetuate free enterprise as fundamental 
to the democratic way of life.” 

The Keep America American campaign pro- 
vides a simple, practical, and effective way in 
which this object and objective may be ac- 
complished—through a message to literally 
millions of Americans in every walk of life 
who will read the newspaper ads, billboard 
posters, window posters, and pamphlets, and 
listen to the talks over the radio. 


KIWANIS IDEAL ORGANIZATION TO CONDUCT SUCH 
A CAMPAIGN 


Kiwanians are typically middle-class busi- 
nessmen—representatives of little business 
rather than big business. We have in our 
membership the proprietors of small stores 
and shops, executives of medium-sized com- 
mercial and industrial establishments, local 
executives of big businesses, farmers, men 
from all the professions, including the 
ministry, employees of social agencies and of 
local, State, and national Government. 

Kiwanis is not identified with controver- 
sial ideologies; it is not the spokesman for 
great. corporations, for labor, for farmers, al- 
through recognizing the part which they play 
in our American social and economic life. 

“Keep America American” is distinctly an 
American project. Kiwanis is the ideal in- 
strumentality to carry this American message 
regarding freedom of opportunity and the 
free enterprise system to all of the people of 
the United States. 


WHAT IS FREE ENTERPRISE? 


Freedom of enterprise conveys one set of 
ideas to you and, perhaps, a different set to 
me. Let's first list what freedom of enter- 
prise is not: : 

1. It is not a freedom to profit at the ex- 

of the welfare of the community. 

2. It is not freedom of any man to exploit 
another, 


8. It is not freedom to impede by monopo- 
listic practices the development of new busi- 
ness enterprises. 

4. It is not freedom to waste the natural 
resources of our country. 

5. It is not freedom to regard depression 
as a natural phenomenon as a result of which 
millions of people must go hungry. 

6. It is not a freedom to extract subsidy 
from Government whenever adversity ap- 


pears. 

Those things are neither the prerogatives 
nor the preservatives of free enterprise. Such 
things pull down free enterprise. They would 
pull down free government on top of them. 

Now, on the positive side, what is free 
enterprise? 

1. Pree enterprise means freedom for every 
individual to fully employ his capacities in 
some useful occupation. 

2, It means the right of every worker to 
choose where he will work and what he will 
do. 

8. It means a system of rewards arrived at 
through voluntary agreement.in competitive 
markets. 

4. It means protection under the law 
against predatory action, fraud, and violence, 

5. It means good sportsmanship on the 
part of participants, who will try and win by 
superior efficiency and service, not by rack- 
eteering, political favoritism, or monopolistic 
combinations. 

6. It is men and women working out their 
common destiny, not under the lash of 
coercive authority, but under the discipline 
of enlightened self-interest and moral re- 
sponsibility. 


NOT A POLITICAL CAMPAIGN 


Kiwanis is nonpartisan. Men of every po- 
litical faith constitute our membership. 
Those who may think this is a political move 
are mistaken. 

Kiwanis, of course, should not, cannot, and 
will not support any political party or candi- 
date for office—local, State, or National. 

Kiwanis respects the political convictions 
of all Kiwanians—just as we respect Kiwan- 
ians’ individual religious views. 

There are some Kiwanians who are politi- 
cal officeholders, employees of local, State, 
and National Government, and active as lay- 
men in party politics who may need assurance 
that this project is not political, Neither 
those who would read into it a partisan 
philosophy which they favor, nor those who 
would read into it a partisan philosophy they 
oppose—are right. 

Our American freedoms are the common 
property of all the people. Any campaign de- 
signed to implement their preservation com- 
mends itself to men of every political faith. 

Championship of the American way of life 
transcends all political considerations. Just 
as it is imperative that every American buy 
War bonds to the limit of his resources to 
help win the war—regardless of what politi- 
cal faith he may profess and what political 
party may be in power—so must every citizen 
jealously guard freedom of opportunity and 
the free-enterprise system, indispensable to 
winning the peace. Our American system 
must continue to be the inspiration to free- 
dom loving people everywhere. 

To say “Keep America American” is not 
to imply that we want to go back to the horse- 
back days, the horse-and-buggy days, the 
model T days, or even to yesterday. We in- 
sist on going forward—going forward to bet- 
ter days than we have ever known. But we 
also insist that the road we travel must be 
the old safe road of free, private enterprise. 
The means of transportation may be as new 
as tomorrow, but we know the direction to our 
destination, and that the old road will get 
us there. 

To say “Keep America American” is not to 
imply that we believe in isolating ourselves 
from the rest of the world after the war is 
won. Some method of cooperation between 
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our Nation and our allies, to maintain the 
peace, is essential, not only to ourselves and 
our allies, but to the whole civilized world. 
We must keep America American in order to 
keep cur rendezvous with destiny. 

It is not our aim to bring out of this war 
or out of this crusade, an America which con- 
forms to the concept of any minority group; 
but rather to preserve our sacred right of 
free discussion and debate by which, through 
peaceable means, we may proceed in the fu- 
ture as we have in the past—a free people 
unmolested by a dictatorial state. 

This crusade has no direct action of any 
nature as its objective, legislative or other- 
wise. Its sole object ic to make the American 
people vitally conscious of the fundamental 
part that freedom has had in making our 
Nation great and to give pointed emphasis 
to freedom of opportunity and the free-en- 
terprise system. But once convinced that 
these freedoms must be maintained, every 
citizen will by his voice and acts—each in 
his own way—implement their preservation. 
We are trying in this crusade to make all our 
people articulate in the defense of their free- 
doms, 

“But I want to do something,” you say. 
“What can I do to further this dynamic patri- 
otic cause?” you ask, 

Across your workbench, on your farm, 
across your desk, at your counter, in your 
living room—talk about the glorious advan- 
tage of American citizenship which freedom 
of opportunity and the system of free, private 
enterprise have made available to all our peo- 
ple. In your letters include the phrase keep 
America American, Secure a supply of our 
mail inserts and enclose them in your cor- 
respondence, in your bills, and statements. 

In organizations to which you belong, in 
advertising by your firms, we urge that you 
do something along the line we are doing. 
Many different campaigns devised to accom- 
plish the same purpose—all running simul- 
taneously—will have great cumulative effect. 

The combined and coordinated thought 
and action of thousands of Americans in 
preaching the gospel of our American free- 
doms can, to paraphrase a Kiwanis object, 
“Create and maintain sound public opinion” 
on this vitally important subject. Let's keep 
America American, 


Soldiers Should Be Allowed To Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 20, 1944 


Mr. WICKERSHAM, Mr. Speaker, it 
is easy for people to charge Congressmen 
with a lack of sincerity for failure to 
adopt a simple, uniform, fair, nonpar- 
tisan voting procedure for the armed 
services. However, it must be remem- 
bered that Congress confronts a very 
serious constitutional problem, and a de- 
gree of patience must be extended while 
the proper solution is being sought. 

Congress must find the solution at an 
early date and no easy escape is found in 
inaction. The legal barrier is contained 
in article I, section 2: 

The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States, and 
the electors (voters) in each State shall have 
the qualifications requisite for electors of the 
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most numerous branch of the State legis- 
lature. 


That brief innocent sentence is con- 
strued by many to mean that each State 
alone has the power to find the qualifica- 
tion of its voters and that such power is 
far beyond Federal jurisdiction. Such 
has been the position for years on the 
poll-tax situation. 

President Roosevelt has called our at- 
tention to the fact that surely the fram- 
ers of the Constitution never anticipated 
that these words would ever block 11,- 
000,000 citizens in the armed ranks from 
voting. Yet to ignore the words and in- 
vite a court test of a national election 
would be unthinkable. 

Various methods for ending this di- 
lemma have been suggested; one is to 
have the various States separately adopt 
a uniform procedure. This is cumber- 
some, especially since the legislatures of 
but eight States meet this year. 

Another method would have Congress 
adopt and the armed services distribute 
uniform ballots covering Federal offices. 
Ballots would be collected and returned 
to the States where it would be up to 
the local authorities to see whether or 
not they were voted by qualified electors. 
This would require wholehearted co- 
operative endeavor by the 48 States, 
further arrangements would have to be 
made to facilitate the registering of the 
great number of soldiers who have not 
been previously registered because of 
their age or for other reasons, 

This problem can be solved. A means 
of allowing the servicemen to vote can 
be found and must be found soon. 


Federal Ownership of Real Estate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH PETERSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 20, 1944 


Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter received by me from the 
Secretary of the Interior: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C., December 31, 1943, 
Hon. HUGH PETERSON, 
House oj Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. PETERSON: Thank you for 
your letter of December 16, concerning my 
letter to the Washington Post, which ap- 
peared in the December 16 issue under the 
heading “Government lands.” 

The recent public concern over the amount 
of land owned by the Federal Government 
may have been caused by numerous purchases 
of land by the War and Navy Departments. 
Frequently, these purchases have involved 
fairly large acreages of valuable lands which 
formerly made substantial contributions to 
local tax revenues. So far no provision has 
been made for payments to local governments 
in lieu of taxes on lands acquired for military 
purposes. It is significant, also, that these 
lands have been removed from the tax rolls 
of many communities simultaneously with 
the establishment of military or naval en- 
campments or of ordnance plants. Thus, the 
local governments have suffered some losses 


in tax revenues and at the same time have 
been required to expand public services for 
an increased population, Undoubtedly this 
process has created some serious local situa- 
tions and has resulted in undue alarm over 
Government land ownership in general. 

Statements in the press concerning the in- 
formation set forth in Senate Document No, 
130, Seventy-eighth Congress, first session, 
entitled “Federal Ownership of Real Estate,” 
reveal considerable misunderstanding with 
regard to the Federal estate, This misconcep- 
tion of the whole question is due largely to 
the fact that the report does not make a clear 
distinction between the original public do- 
main lands and lands which have been ac- 
quired by the Federal Government through 
purchase, condemnation, and donation. 
There appears to be the general impression, 
moreover, that the Federal Government has 
acquired the greater portion of the lands 
under its jurisdiction during recent years and 
that it has embarked upon an extensive 
Federal acquisition program. The fact is, 
that of the 376,000,000 acres of Federal lands 
reported in table 2 of Senate Document No. 
130, approximately 335,000,000 acres are orig- 
inal public-domain lands which were acquired 
90 years or more ago by cession from the 
Eastern States; by purchase from France and 
Spain; by treaty from Great Britain; and. by 
annexation, cession, and purchase from Mex- 
ico. These lands have never been on the tax 
rolls of the States or of the local govern- 
ments, although they have provided them 
with substantial revenues through the use 
and development of the resources thereon 
under authority of various congressional en- 
actments. The lands acquired by the Fed- 
eral Government through purchase or dona- 
tion, and thus removed from the tax rolls, 
make up a relatively small portion of the 
total Federal holdings. 

There is little cause for alarm over the fact 
that the Federal Government owns one-fifth 
of the total land area of the continental 
United States when it is considered that by 
far the greater portion of this area is un- 
suited to intensive use and is made up 
principally of forest and grazing lands well 
adapted to public ownership and manage- 
ment. The original public domain aggre- 
gated approximately 1,500,000,000 acres, or 
about three-fourths of the total land area of 
the United States. By various means, in- 
cluding public sale, homestead entry, grants 
to corporations in aid of transportation, and 
grants to the States in aid of education, more 
than 1,000,000,000 acres have been disposed 
of, and what remains is chiefly the rem- 
nants which individuals have not sought to 
acquire, or which the people, acting through 
the Congress, have decided should be re- 
tained in Federal ownership and under Fed- 
eral management for conservation and other 
public purposes. 

Even during the period when the 41,000,000 
acres, listed in Senate Document No. 130 as 
acquired from private owners, were being 
purchased (Federal acquisition of land in 
substantial quantities began in 1912 with the 
purchase of forest land under the Weeks 
Act), more than 150,000,000 acres of public- 
domain lands were being disposed of. Only 
during the past decade has the net acreage of 
Federal land increased. Current Federal 
land acquisition is largely for war purposes, 
and much of the land acquired for these 
purposes will be returned to private owner- 
ahip following the end of the war emergency. 

I agree with you that any sound and lasting 
solution of the economic and social problems 
of the country must include a sensible and 
workable public-land policy. I am pleased 
with your interest in the efforts of the De- 
partment of the Interior in this direction, 
and I hope that in dealing with land prob- 
lems, you may find the services of the Depart- 
ment useful. 

Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD L. Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
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Tax Law Injustice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 20, 1944 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing article by David Lawrence: 


TAX LAW INJUSTICE—CONGRESS SOME DAY MAY 
DISCOVER HOW NEW DEAL PROTECTS MONOPO- 
LIES 

(By David Lawrence) 

While the New Deal is busy making head- 
lines by indicting banks and British com- 
panies for alleged technical violations of our 
laws, the same New Deal is busy protecting 
the big businesses and the monopolies from 
paying higher tax rates than the smaller- 
business man. 

When the soldiers come home and lock for 
jobs they will discover that as the war boom 
collapses on the business front, the smaller 
enterprises—which in the aggregate furnish 
more employment normally than do the big 
corporations—will have suffered. The 
chances to build up post-war capital to go 
into new lines or to reconvert to old lines 
will have been materially impaired by the 
New Deal tax laws. 

Thus under the New Deal conception of 
economic rights—which, incidentally, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt completely overlooked in his 
recent message to Congress—the small cor- 
poration with $1,000,000 of invested capital 
pays just as high a rate of taxes as the $20,- 
000,000 corporation. There is no graduated 
scale of tax rates which is the very heart of a 
capacity-to-pay tax system. The 1941 law did 
provide such a scale for excess-profits taxes 
but the New Deal insisted on a.flat tax which 
now is to be 95 percent instead of 90 percent 
as in the present law. 

Congress, which is supposed to have 
achieved some independence of the New Deal 
on tax matters in recent years, seems to 
have concerned itself lately with possible 
tax relief for the $200,000,000 corporations, 
renegotiation benefit for the big companies, 
but no suggestions for relief of the smaller 
corporations has put in its appearance as yet 
though the revenue measure has gone 
through the House and is well on its way 
through the Senate. Under the pending bill, 
a company which has an invested capital of 
$1,000,000 and earns $1,000,000 pays a net tax 
of 72.4 percent, or $724,000 and can retain, 
therefore, only $276,000, But a company with 
$20,000,000 invested capital pays only $400,000 
out of the first million it earns and hence 
retains $600,000, 

Even on the basis of a 25-percent return 
or earning on $20,000,000 invested capital, 
the over-all net tax rate is 72.5, whereas the 
corporation with $1,000,000 invested capital 
that earns $1,000,000 pays 72.4 percent in 
taxes. 

This means that the incentive to earn not 
only is diminished, because very few com- 
panies do earn $1,000,000 on a $1,000,000 in- 
vested capital—but the situation is corre- 
spondingly adverse for companies earning 
less than $1,000,000. 

A business that can keep $276,000 out of 
an invested capital of $1,000,000 is a small 
business as corporate affairs are considered 
nowadays because the gross volume of many 
large companies runs into billions or big 
fractions thereof. 

The 1941 tax law took care of this problem 
to some extent by a graduated rate which 
ran from 35 percent on the first $20,000 of 
excess profits to 60 percent on the incomes 
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in excess of $500,000. This was a fair and 
more equitable means of taxation but the 
Treasury Department since has insisted on 
penalizing the smaller businesses by subject- 
ing them to the same rates as the larger enter- 
prises. As for the so-called relief provisions 
of the excess-profits laws from which so 
much was promised, it turns out that these 
are largely “jokers” and that the Treasury 
is construing the measures narrowly or actu- 
ally delaying the auditing of these cases so 
much as to prevent Congress from learning 
in time to do them any good whether any 
relief to the smaller businesses actually is 
being given. 

It is doubtful whether there really will be 
any relief under section 722 which will give 
smaller businesses any reduction that they 
do not already get under the broad clause 
limiting the over-all tax of all corporations 
to 80 percent. 

The net result is to entrench big business 
still more firmly and to make it difficult for 
the weaker competitor to strengthen him- 
self sufficiently for the post-war competition. 
Some day Congress will discover the small- 
business man and the manner in which the 
New Deal has protected the monopolies by 
means of the tax laws. But that discovery 
as yet appears to be in the dim distance. 


Newspaper Pioneer Honored by Nation 
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- HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 20, 1944 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, as we 
greet the American Mariner, first of the 
Liberty ships to visit the Nation’s Capi- 
tal, I am pleased that the Maritime Com- 
mission has announced that a sister ship 
of 10,500 tons will soon be constructed 
and named after the late Edward B. 
Haines, of Paterson, N. J., pioneer of 
American journalism, war hero, and civic 
builder. 

The Paterson Morning Call, one of five 
eastern newspapers founded by Mr. 
Haines, paid him the following editorial 
tribute last Tuesday: 


NEWSPAPER PIONEER HONORED BY NATION 


The announcement of the naming of the 
latest Liberty ship by the United States Mari- 
time Commission after the late Edward B. 
Haines, founder of the Paterson Evening 
News, is the first honor of its kind to be 
bestowed upon a Paterson citizen of the 
fourth estate, and heartiest congratulations 
on receiving this signal honor are the order 
of the day to his son, Harry B. Haines, the 
present publisher of the News, who has in- 
herited with justifiable pride this old-estab- 
lished publishing institution and preserved it 
as a monument to the prodigious labors of 
this Civil War veteran pioneer of American 
journalism. 

His name will now sail the seven seas on the 
highways to victory for the United Nations, as 
@ worthy tribute from a united America to 
an American, who was almost fatally 
wounded while still in his teens in the war 
to make America united and free for all 
Americans. 

The newspaper life of this amazing human 
dynamo, of whom the late Dr. William Gour- 
ley once said, “Put Haines on a desert island 
and in 6 months time he'll have a successful 
newspaper running there,” began as a young 


reporter on the Chicago Times during the 
feverish era of post-war construction. From 
Chicago he moved to Kansas City to become 
city editor of the Daily Journal of Commerce 
in 1870, and a few months thereafter fate 
took a hand and made him editor at the age 
of 22 when his chief was assassinated in the 
courthouse square during those wild and 
woolly times. 

His first venture as a publisher, imbued 
with the spirit of making the principles he 
had fought for on the field of battle living 
forces in the Government of a reunited de- 
mocracy, was as head of a weekly: newspaper. 
Then followed the establishment of news- 
papers. in New York and Pennsylvania. In 
1880, Mr. Haines became owner of his first 
Call at Altoona; then in 1885 he established 
the Harrisburg Call, and in July of that 


, some momentous year was urged by our truly 


beloved Mayor Nathan Barnert to come to 
Paterson and found a Paterson Call which 
he did on October 1, 1885. Then after his 
sale of the Call on January 1, 1889 to the 
founders of the Call Printing and Publishing 
Co., which has carried on the Morning Call 
ever since under the continuing manange- 
ment of tho last surviving co-founder, Robert 
Williams, to whom the new Call Building was 
dedicated, and his surviving family, Mr. 
Haines undertook his last successful news- 
paper venture, the founding of the Paterson 
Evening News in 1890, which he piloted until 
his untimely death on May 3, 1911. 

That he was a far-seeing prophet, as well 
as an astute organizing genius, is reflected in 


the last paragraph of his first Paterson edi- - 


torial of October 1, 1885, the date of the first 
issue of the Morning Call, which read: “Pat- 
erson needs more and diversified industries. 
With diversified industries our 
growth and prosperity are assured.” 

Surely then this belated honor to the name 
of Edward B. Haines, American soldier, 
patriot, and publisher, is truly deserved. 


Address of Hon. Thomas A. Jenkins, of 
Ohio, Before Ohio Dairy Products 
Association 
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HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 20, 1944 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following address 
delivered by me before the Ohio Dairy 
Products Association at Columbus, Ohio, 
January 17, 1944: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I 
understand that your organization is prob- 
ably the greatest organization of its kind in 
the Nation. I was not unmindful of this 
fact when I accepted your invitation to come 
to this meeting. From the number of dairy- 
men present in this city and from the heavy 
program that has been arranged for you, I 
am sure that this meeting will be one of 
profit to you and one of benefit to the coun- 
try. The dairy business in its various rami- 
fications is one of the Nation’s greatest in- 
dustries. The great American cow is an im- 
portant institution. The value of the food 
she consumes runs into the millions, and the 
value of the food she produces runs into addi- 
tional millions. In other words, she much 
more than pays her own way and at the same 
time is one of the human family’s greatest 
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‘benefactors. She deserves consideration and 
‘Kindness from Congress as well as from her 


owners. 

I shall not attempt any discussion of the 
dairy products business from a practical 
standpoint, although I want to assure you 
that up until I was 20 years of age I prob- 
ably milked as many cows as any of you. 
I know something of the dairy products busi- 
ness from its variovs angles, even to making 
cheese and going to market and driving a 
milk wagon. Your distinguished secretary 
has tactfully suggested that it might be well 
if I would confine my remarks to the field 
of national legislation as it applies to the 
dairy products business. 

In this connection let me say that your 
great industry is well and ably represented 
in Washington. There are strong milk, but- 
ter, cheese, and dairy products associations 
represented there, and representatives of the 
American Farm Bureau and of the Grange 
and other agricultural associations have not 
forgotten.that the dairy industry is probably 
the greatest branch of agriculture. By way 
of encouragement, I wish to say that I am 
very glad that this great industry is so ably 
represented in Washington. 

Frequently the newspapers and other com- 
mentators speak slightingly of the lobbyist 
in Washington. As one who has been in Con- 
gress for many years, my experience has been 
that it is the part of wisdom for an industry 
to have representatives in Washington to 
represent its cause. I am always glad to 
meet these representatives because they are 
usually sincere and are usually thoroughly 
advised concerning the matters which they 
represent. One of the cardinal principles of 
a republican form of government is that the 
people should aways have the right to peti- 
tion those in authority and those who make 
the laws. A great industry such as a dairy 
industry that brings to the door of nearly 
every family in the country a fine, clean, 
wholesome bottle of milk each morning, is 
entitled to consideration from those who 
make the laws as well as those who enforce 
the laws. There is no item of food so essen- 
tial and of such wide and general use as that 
contained in the well-recognized milk bottle. 
The phrases “bread and butter” and “bread 
and milk” because of their caloric sufficiency 
have in our language an all-inclusive mean- 


ing. 
LEGISLATION 

There are two items of legislation that are 
pending before the Congress of the United 
States at this time that I should like to dis- 
cuss with you. One of these is consumer 
subsidies and another is the legislation seek- 
ing to establish the centralization of all food 
activities under one head. 

Before I take up these two subjects let 
me touch briefly on the food situation in the 
United States. It is only natural that there 
should be much agitation concerning food. 
It is generally conceded that the food prob- 
lem is next in importance to our problem of 
winning the war. There are three elements 
which are absolutely vital to the perpetua- 
tion of the human family on the earth. The 
first in imminent importance is air, which 
so far is free; the second is water, which is 
practically free; and the next is food. You 
have often heard it said that the Army fights 
on its beliy. A soldier must have food and 
munitions, to-win a war. 

When the war has been won the problem 
of munitions ceases to be a problem, but the 
food problem is present in peace as in war. 
Food is vital in war and it is also vital in 
peace. There is no gainsaying the fact that 
there is a tremendous unrest in the United 
States by reason of the manner and method 
of handling food. Before the war it was a 
well-recognized fact that the policy of the 
Government toward food production for years 
had been one of scarcity as against abun- 
dance. There has grown up in this country 
in the last few years a terrifically large and 
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expensive system of gratuities and subsidies 
of all kinds and descriptions. These can be 
measured by the mounting national debt. 
In other words, the administration, although 
it collected large sums by the increase of 
taxes and by borrowing from the people, 
spent it extravagantly and now has nothing 
to show for it but the most colossal debt 
under which any nation ever staggered in 
the history of the world, Many schemes and 
plans for public works, for public buildings, 
for easy loans, and for subsidies have cost 
us billions of dollars, which now hang over 
us as a heavy threat. I have never subscribed 
to the theory of paying money for not pro- 
ducing. That never seemed right to me. In 
the last 11 years Congress has passed 17 dif- 
ferent tax bills and each bill raised the tax 
rates and broadened the tax base, but in none 
of these 11 years was there ever enough 
money taken in to pay the expenses of the 
Government. The United States being the 
greatest producer of food of any nation in 
the world, it is only natural that the food 
industry was inyolved in this wild and mad 
scramble, The trouble with the food situa- 
tion today is that the policy of scarcity is 
still being adhered to by those in authority. 
Even in 1943 much money was paid out by 
the Government for not raising some com- 
modities. 
SUBSIDIES 

That brings me logically to a discussion 
of subsidies. I shall not attempt to discuss 
subsidies at any great length because most 
of you are familiar with the arguments on 
both sides. So that you might know my 
views I shall be glad to give them to you. I 
believe that the best policy is to encourage 
production and if subsidies are necessary they 
should be confined as nearly as possible to 
production subsidies. Conditions might al- 
so present themselves where the distribution 
of foods should be encouraged and if so I 
would not oppose subsidies of that kind be- 
cause in the production and the distribution 
of food no special individual is benefited. 
The general public benefits. The subsidies 
for production and distribution should not 
be more than the actual expense necesary 
to encourage the desired production and dis- 
tribution of the food sought. In that way 
the food is started on its course into the 
market places where all people of all classes 
have the same advantage. There is no special 
advantage to any group. Subsidies in the 
nature of incentive payments are different 
from the subsidies in the nature of a roll- 
back. A roll-back subsidy is inserted into 
the middle of the transaction which brings 
the food from the producer to the consumer. 
It is expected to work both ways so as to aid 
in production and also to keep down the price 
to the consumer but in most cases the sub- 
sidy is largely consumed by the additional 
expense incident to its imposition and Is fre- 
quently directed into channels whereby it 
benefits groups which were never intended to 
be benefited by such subsidy. Subsidies of 
this kind usually result in a curtailment of 
production of the articles to which they ap- 
ply. Scarcity always means higher prices. 
The New Deal plan is to produce a scarcity 
which always raises prices, then to counter- 
agt the increased prices by the payment of a 
subsidy. 

SUBSIDY LEGISLATION 


The battle of subsidies which has been rag- 
ing in Washington for the past year or two 
has been a very spirited one. The New Deal 
administration has felt that it must defend 
its policy and must continue its course. As 
proof of the fact that its course has been an 
uncertain and unstable one, I need only to 
cite the many changes that have occurred in 
the various phases of the administration of 
the food laws. From Leon Henderson down 
to the present Price Administrator, Mr. 
Bowles, many changes of personnel and many 
shifts of various kinds have been made, but 


there is still noticeable the same general 
philosophy. 

I shall not tire you with a tedious report 
of the various parliamentary steps connected 
with the consideration of the subsidy legisla- 
tion, but I will say that in the summer of 
1943 the House of Representatives, by a large 
vote, passed a bill which, if it had become a 
law, would have done away with consumer 
subsidies commonly known as the roll-back 
subsidies. The Senate passed the same bill, 
which the President vetoed. The House was 
not able to muster a two-thirds vote to over- 
ride the President's veto, although the vote 
was close, The House at that time passed 
legislation extending the life of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation until December 31, 
1943. In the meantime the House considered 
a bill which is now in the Senate. That bill, 
too, will outlaw consumer subsidies, but will 
not molest incentive payments and producer 
subsidies, This bill was passed by the House 
by a vote of 278 to 117. Just what the Senate 
will do with this bill is problematical at this 
time. Some compromises have been offered, 
but pending these compromises a joint reso- 
lution was passed extending the life of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation until the 17th 
of February 1944. Some definite action must 
be taken by that time else the activities of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation must 
cease because of lapse of authority. 

It is likely therefore that the Senate and 
the House will come to some definite conclu- 
sion before the 17th of February. 

If it should develop that the present law 
will be continued, the only control then would 
be through the Appropriations Committee of 
the House of Representatives. As you know 
the most powerful influence in a republican 
form of government should be the people. 
Our forefathers in setting up our Government 
provided that the power of the purse should 
always remain in the people. All legislation 
for raising revenue must originate in the 
House of Representatives, which is the legis- 
lative branch nearest to the people. The 
Congress through its taxing powers and 
through its powers of appropriation may curb 
the expenditures of the Executive, which it 
has been doing to a very marked degree in the 
last year or two. There are many people in 
the country who feel that the Congress 
should show still greater solicitude in its con- 
trol of the purse. 


CENTRALIZATION OF CONTROL OVER FOOD 
ACTIVITIES 


There is no gainsaying the fact that gov- 
ernment now is more complex than it ever 
has been. I dare say that there are hundreds 
more Government activities of various kinds 
operating in and out of Washington than 
there were in the First World War. Govern- 
ment by directive and by ‘Executive order 
now has become much larger in its scope of 
activity than government by statute or by 
constitution. This has come through the 
surrender of power by the Congress to the 
executive branch and the usurpation of au- 
thority by bureaus and other executive agen- 
cies. I do not want to be considered as an 
alarmist but to my mind this situation is 
positively dangerous, The bureaucrats have 
more power over the everyday activities of 
the citizens of the Nation than has the Con- 
gress or the courts. These bureaucrats can 
penalize you if you sell a hog overweight; 
they can prevent you from selling your prod- 
uct; they can restrict your acreage; they can 
do many things that no judge in the land 
can do and that Congress has never as- 
sumed to do. 

The people have withstood many of these 
invasions of their liberties without objection 
because they are patriotic and loyal. When 
confusing regulations controlling food were 
voluminously issued the people developed a 
rebelllous spirit. The restrictions and regu- 
lations in many cases are so complicated that 
it is difficult for the average citizen to inter- 
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pret them. There is no question that in 
stressful times the Government should have 
the power to adopt some method of rationing 
food if that is necessary. Otherwise the 
strong and the fortunate would get more than 
their share. However, an administration 
dedicated to a course of created scarcity as 
against plenty should revise its philosophy 
and encourage maximum production of es- 
sential foods. The present administration 
has never yet given a wholesome advocacy 
to increased production. 

When the Government assumes to initiate 
a program for rationing any specific com- 
modity it should be ready to carry out its 
part of the program. Coupon holders should 
always be able to obtain the foodstuffs to 
which their coupons entitle them. Points 
but no butter, points but no beef—this has 
been a common complaint, a chronic situa- 
tion. It is inexcusable. The food-ration 
coupons issued by the Government should 
always be redeemable to maintain confidence 
in the Government., 

When serious shortages of coffee developed 
soon to be followed by plenty of coffee; when 
potatoes were so scarce as to be precious, soon 
to be followed by reports of thousands of 
bushels spoiling in Government hands; when 
chickens were so scarce as to be obtainable 
only through black markets soon to be fol- 
lowed by such a supply as to be practically 
our only meat diet; when for months steak 
was considered as a luxury and even today 
is hardly obtainable, while at the same time 
we hear reports of millions of pounds of meat 
spoiling and see the stockyards crowded with 
more cattle than at any previous time in his- 
tory; and while the stockyards are crowded 
with more hogs than at any time in history 
yet pork is still rationed, there is little won- 
der that the whole population is rightfully 
dissatisfied. 

REASON FOR CONFUSION 


The reason for this confusion is that there 
are sO many different departments and 
agencies of the Government assuming to con- 
trol different phases of the food activities. 
The Food Production Administration (a part 
of W. F. A.) is supposed to be in charge of 
all production plans. The Food Distribution 
Administration issues orders covering every 
phase of distribution. The C. C. C. pays the 
subsidies, examines earnings, etc. The 
Army and Navy decide on their requirements. 
The Office of Defense Transportation takes a 
hand in storage as well as transportation 
problems. O. P. A. fixes the prices and ad- 
ministers the rationing program. The War 
Production Board allocates containers and 
machinery, These numerous Government 
agencies, each jealous to some degree of the 
others, have a hand in the food picture. 
None has complete authority. Each has the 
right and sometimes the inclination to hold 
up orders to suit its own purposes. But even 
when they are in entire agreement they must 
go to the O. E. S. if any agreement affects 
prices, regardless of mounting costs. Judge 
Vinson has the veto power that can throw 
the whole matter back into the “laps of these 
little gods.” 

The practical result of all of this confusion 
has been the general demoralization of the 
food industry. 


REPUBLICAN CONGRESSIONAL FOOD STUDY 
COMMITTEE 

Because of the muddling of the new deal- 
ers in their handling of the food situation, 
the Republican leadership in the House of 
Representatives, about 9 months ago set up 
what is known as the Republican Congres- 
sional Food Study Committee. This unoffi- 
cial committee is operating without any ex- 
pense to the Government. This in itself is 
an innovation worthy of note. This commit- 
tee consists of 44 members, which have been 
divided into 9 subcommittees. Each of 


-these subcommittees hes been assigned spe- 


cial activities. For instance, one will study 
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and make recommendations with reference 
to livestock and meats. Another will study 
field crops, while another considers dairy and 
poultry products, and so forth. All of these 
subcommittees have been very active and 
have done much constructive work. To this 
committee must go the credit for focusing 
the attention of the American people on the 
necessity for the coordination of all food ac- 
tivities of the Government under one food 
administrator with full power to act. Upon 
the direction of this committee, and as gen- 
eral chairman of the committee, I introduced 
H. R. 2739 on May 18, 1943. This bill was 
immediately approved by the people of the 
Nation with phenomenal unanimity. In fact 
not one single responsible person or organi- 
zation arose to oppose it. The membership 
of the House and Senate quite generally 
approve it. 


THE JENKINS BILL 


The bill to which I have heretofore alluded 
is known as the Jenkins bill. This bill pro- 
vides: 

1. It establishes a food administration in 
the Department of Agriculture and gives the 
administrator thereof full power over all food 
activities. This power is broad enough to in- 
clude the control over prices and all other 
controls now exercised by any of the many 
food authorities. It also provides that the 
administrator may delegate his powers to as- 
sistants, but he cannot surrender them. 

2. It protects the consumer as well as the 
producer. 

8. The act could be terminated with the 
termination of the war. 

Because this bill assumed to provide con- 
trols for prices, and so forth, it was sent to 
the Banking and Currency Committee for 
consideration. Later the Agriculture Com- 
mittee of the House took up the considera- 
tion of the matter, with the result that the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Fut- 
MER], the chairman of that committee, with 
my consent, incorporated practically all the 
principles of my bill into a bill which he in- 
troduced, which is known as the Fulmer bill. 
This bill was recommended for passage by the 
Agriculture Committee of the House and 
would have been favorably considered by the 
House but for the fact that when the Presi- 
dent appreciated what Congress was about to 
do, he forced the resignation of Chester Davis 
and appointed Marvin Jones. It was gen- 
erally known that it was the wish of the Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike that Davis 
should be the man to be appointed, which- 
eyer of these two bills would have passed. 
But when the President appointed another 
man to Davis’ position, the ardor of some 
Members for the passage of that legislation 
suddenly cooled. They were willing to grant 
complete authority to Davis or to any other 
fair-minded man to operate entirely free from 
any domination, even from the domination 
of the White House, but they were not willing 
to give the White House any such authority 
to be exercised by its appointee by remote 
control. 

It is almost a national calamity that we 
were thwarted in our attempt to give the 
American people what they wanted. This 
determination of the White House to hold all 
authority and its unwillingness to divide au- 
thority with anyone, however competent, is 
frequently noted. 

This legislation is still on the calendar of 
the House of Representatives and has a fair 
chance of passage. 

The Republican Congressional Food Study 
Committee is active and expects to continue 
its activity. It is constructive in its pur- 
poses. It will continue the offer of its co- 
operation in the solution of food problems. 

CONCLUSIONS 


Summing up my remarks let me say that 
to my mind the remedy for the present food 
chaos is to adopt a policy of increased produc- 


tion of essential food and a sensibly con- 
ducted rationing policy where rationing is 
necessary, and the centralization of all re- 
sponsibility in all food activities in a single 
individual who shall have authority to act 
without dictation. 


Record of Servicemen from Marlboro, 
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HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 20, 1944 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following article from a recent issue 
of the Marlboro Daily Enterprise, of 
Marlboro, Mass.: 


CITY CAN BE PROUD OF PART SONS PLAY IN FREE- 
DOM’s FIGHT—-COONEY AIDS IN KILLING 240 
JAPS; DONOVAN HURT AT SALERNO, TURNER AT 
TARAWA; CONNORS BATTLES NAZIS IN AIR. 


Marcteoro.—Dispatches from the fighting 
fronts overseas more and more are containing 
the names of Marlboro men covering them- 
selves with glory in action against the enemy, 
on land, sea and in the air. To date 7 local 
men have died for their country in action 
and 8 more have died in the service, 3 in 
training accidents. The casualty list for 
Marlboro's sons in killed, died in service, 
wounded in action, missing in action and 
prisoners of war now totals 35. 

The latest dispatch about a Marlboro boy, 
cut from a California newspaper by Lt. 
Charles Gately, United States Marine Corps, of 
Devens Street, tells of marine action against 
the Japanese at Bougainville Island in the 
South Pacific in which a Marlboro marine fig- 
ured prominently. He is Corp. John J. Coo- 
ney, son of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph J. Cooney, 
65 Devens Street. Gately mailed the article 
to Cooney’s parents and it was written by 
Tech. Sgt Theo C. Link, a combat correspond- 
ent, Cooney, in a letter to his parents dated 
December 30, 1943, following the battle for 
Bougainville, wrote in part, “I am not having 
any fun,” but said nothing about the fight. 

The clipping follows: 

“Bougainville, South Pacific—Two light 
tanks were given credit for turning the tide 
of battle on the left flank of this battle front. 
Smashing blindly against the green jungle 
walls, unable to see any Japs but acting upon 
information supplied by marine riflemen, the 
tank crews poured volley after volley into a 
foxhole area until all Jap firing was silenced. 
When the action closed, 240 Jap bodies were 
counted. 

“One of the tanks called the Lady Luck, 
Was manned by Platoon Sgt. Charles H. Kirk- 
ham, of Sweetwater, Ala.; Corp. Paul A. Engle, 
of Lewisburg, Pa.; Corp. John F. Cooney, of 
Marlboro, Mass., and Pvt. (ist cl.) W. W. 
Phares, of Porter Hollow, Charleston, W. Va. 
Corporal Cooney is a tank crew radio operator. 
He has a brother in the marines, Pyt. Richard 
W. Cooney, quartermaster, stationed at New 
River, N.C. Corporal Cooney’s picture is pub- 
lished today with his brother’s on page 1.” 

Other dispatches tell about another Marl- 
boro boy, a sailor, Joseph G. Donovan, sea- 
man, second class, son of Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam J. Donovan, of 27 State Street, who 
manned a 20-mm. gun fighting German dive 
bombers off Salerno until the barrel of his 
gun depressed and broke his leg. The fol- 
lowing account appeared in a Boston news- 
paper: 
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“Although he fired hot steel off Palermo 
and manfully stuck to his 20-millimeter gun 
when Stuka dive bombers attacked his ship 
off Salerno, Seaman (2d cl.) Joseph George 
Donovan, 19, of Marlboro, finally got it him- 
self —but the wound came from his own gun. 

“Donovan, now in the Naval Hospital at 
Charleston, S. C., was trying to blow Nazis 
out of the sky when the barrel of his gun 
depressed. He suffered a broken leg, and 
was sent back to the States to mend. 

“He is expected to leave the Charleston 
hospital shortly. A graduate of Marlboro 
High School, Donovan has two brothers also 
in the armed services, Donald and William 
J., Jr.” 

A recent dispatch in another Boston news- 
paper told how Staff Sgt. Edmond R. Con- 
nors, ball turret gunner on a United States 
Flying Fortress, fought German planes for 8 
hours 5 miles over Germany. He pumped 
many rounds of ammunition at attacking 
planes and aided a crew member who was 
wounded. The Fortress was badly shot up 
but managed to get back to its fleld. It 
marked the fifteenth mission over Germany 
for the Marlboro lad, who is the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. William J. Connors, of Spring Street. 
His brother is Sgt. James Connors, United 
States Air Corps, stationed in Italy. 

Corp. James H. Turner, United States Ma- 
rines, son of Mrs. Frances Turner, who arrived 
home Friday night, his first visit home in 16 
months, fractured his right arm in the bat- 
tle at Tarawa Island in the South Pacific, re- 
called as the bloodiest battle ever engaged in 
by the United States marines. Turner lay on 
the beach for hours before he was picked up 
and taken to a hospital area for treatment, 
He has a brother, John F. Turner, aviation 
cadet at the University of Pennsylvania. 


The Republican Trend Continues 
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HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 20, 1944 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I am sub- 
mitting herewith an editorial from the 
Philadelphia Inquirer of today with re- 
gard to recent Congressional elections, 
referring to the deep and growing oppo- 
sition to Democratic political philoso- 
phies and practices: 

THE REPUBLICAN TREND CONTINUES 

Continuance of the Nation-wide swing to 
the Republican Party is strikingly empha- 
sized by the results of Pennsylvania's two 
special elections on Tuesday to fill vacancies 
in Congress. 

In both cases the Republican nominees 
won by impressive margins. In Montgomery 
County, of course, any other result would 
have been an amazing upset. But the Re- 
publican victory in Philadelphia’s Second 
District has special significance. For 8 
years the district had sent a Democrat to 
Washingon and many of its wards had been 
counted upon for sturdy Democratic major- 
ities. 

The changing trend was manifested when 
Bernard Samuel carried it in the recent 
mayorality election by a large figure, and it 
was well confirmed in Tuesday’s special elec- 
tion. Voting rather for Republican repre- 
sentation in the House than for the candi- 
date, enough Republicans turned out to roll 
up a large plurality. 
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The effect on Democratic plans in the 
House during the current session is poten- 
tially important. Republican Members now 
come within eight votes of equalling the 
dwindling Democratic strength, with five 
seats vacant. Even more to the point, Demo- 
cratic votes are one below an absolute ma- 
jority of the over-all House total. 

Demonstrated again is the fact that the 
people, given the chance to vote in State, 
local, or congressional elections, are every- 
where registering their deep and growing 
opposition to Democratic political philos- 
ophies and practices. This development has 
been called a Republican trend. It is be- 
coming more than that and conceivably 
could develop into a tidal wave. 


Women of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARVE TIBBOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 20, 1944 


Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
compliment the women of the State of 
Pennsylvania on the fine work they are 
doing on the home front. As further 
proof of their work in the war effort, I 
include statistics from the Indiana Eve- 
ning Gazette, Indiana, Pa.: 


WOMEN OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Women of Pennsylvania, 129,125 strong, are 
contributing their time and their work to the 
Nation's war effort, according to statistics 
given Miss Margaret Serene, executive secre- 
tary, Indiana County Red Cross Chapter, by 
Ramone S. Eaton, manager of the eastern 
area, 

These women gave 4,871,107 hours of serv- 
ice in the varied activities of the volunteer 
special-services program of the American Red 
Cross during the 3-month period July 1-Sep- 
tember 30, 1943. This service was added to 
the 16,148,362 hours that 182,427 volunteers 
worked in the fiscal year ending June 30. 

“If these statistics for the last 15 months 
mean anything, it is that the American 
women in this and in every other State can 
be depended on to work, and work hard, in 
the interest of victory,” declared Miss Serene. 
“In the new year there must be no decline 
in enthusiasm of the effort by which civilian 
men and women, through the American Red 
Cross, are responding to the needs of a Na- 
tion at war.” 

Pennsylvania Red Cross production during 
the months July 1-September 30 maintained 
the level attained in the preceding fiscal year, 
Miss Serene pointed out. During the quarter 
year the State's chapters made 266,459 gar- 
ments, 481 layettes, and 56,967 miscellaneous 
articles. Much of this production has gone 
to aid men in the armed forces and into the 
Red Cross program of civilian war relief 
abroad. Pennsylvania chapters made 10,- 
279,155 surgical dressings, which go to the 
Army and the Navy, and 47,111 kit bags, the 
kind that go to American fighting men at 
ports of embarkation. 

Also during the 3 months Pennsylvania 
canteen workers served more than 300,000 
meals. Dietitian Aide Corps members served 
in one hospital and there were 1,379 new cases 
in home service, through which the Red 
Cross helps the men of the armed forces and 
their families. Members of the Hospital and 
Recreation Corps (Gray Ladies) served in 8 


Federal hospitals and 38 civilian institu- 
tions. 

Pennsylvania has 5.975 volunteer nurses’ 
aides. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
107 chapters awarded 38,356 home nursing 
certificates This training of volunteer 
women to serve as skilled laymen in hospi- 
tals and of housewives to render primary 
nursing care in the home is part of Red 
Cross efforts to compensate for the shortage 
of doctors and registered nurses at home. 
During the first 11 months of 1943 Pennsyl- 
vania sent 2,255 nurses to the Army and the 
Navy, recruited by the American Red Cross. 
The State's 1943 quota was 2,469. 

During the last fiscal year, ending June 30, 
Pennsylvania had 111 chapters, with 214 
branches. Nineteen chapters participated in 
9 disaster operations, aiding 7,113 persons. 
Thirty chapters had public health nursing 
service, with 32,662 cases under care. More 
than 13,800 nutrition certificates were issued, 
over 248,900 first-aid certificates, over 4,500 
life-saving certificates, and more than 7,100 
swimming certificates. 

Pennsylvania had 6,348 schools enrolled in 
Junior Red Cross, representing a total mem- 
bership of 1,309,439. 

More than 625,500 pints of blood were given 
under the Red Cross plasma program for the 
armed forces between January 1941 and No- 
vember 30, 1943. The State has blood donor 
centers at Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Har- 
risburg. 

In Pennsylvania 820 volunteers worked at 
the prisoner-of-war-package center in Phila- 
delphia, packing bundles for distribution to 
men who have fallen into Axis hands. 


Shall We Give the Soldiers a “Bobtailed” 
Ballot? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 20, 1944 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following address 
delivered by me over the radio on Janu- 
ary 18, 1944: 


Good evening, ladies and gentlemen; in 
the brief time I have on the air tonight, I 
shall endeavor to clear up some of the con- 
fusion that has developed over the question 
of whether or not the soldiers will have an 
opportunity to vote in the 1944 elections. I 
shall evaluate some of the numerous state- 
ments that have been made regarding the 
bill that is now before the House of Rep- 
reséntatives. I shall refute some of the com- 
pletely erroneous statements and claims 
made in favor of the Federal or “bobtailed” 
ballot proposal known as the Lucas-Green 
or Worley bill. 

For some reason that has never been clear 
to me, a terrific drive is being made to com- 
pel the passage of the Lucas Federal ballot 
scheme. Very high-up officials, including 
the Secretaries of the Army and Navy, have 
taken part in this drive for a “bobtailed” 
streamlined ballot for soldiers, and only re- 
cently the effort has been endorsed by a 
statement made by the President himself. 

I assure you there is not the slightest con- 
troversy over the question of whether or not 
the soldiers should have the right to vote. In 
fact, the question does not even exist. Every 
American citizen, whether he is in the armed 
forces or not, should have the right to vote 
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in elections. I know of no one in or out of 
Congress who holds a contrary view. 

There is, however, a very sharp difference 
of opinion as to how the service people may 
obtain their ballots and as to what kind of a 
ballot should be provided them, whether 
they are to have a complete and legal State 
ballot or a short and legally doubtful Federal 
ballot. 

Let's first consider the so-called Federal 
ballot plan advocated by Senator Lucas and 
Congressman WORLEY, They propose to dis- 
regard the plain statement of the Constitu- 
tion regarding elections, The Constitution 
definitely states that the qualifications of 
voters for Federal officials must be deter- 
mined by the several States. The Lucas- 
Green-Worley bill sponsors propose to pro- 
vide a slip of paper which they call a bal- 
lot but which contains no names at all. They 
propose to permit the voters to use this slip 
of paper to vote only in the election of a 
President, Vice President, United States Sen- 
ators, and Representatives in Congress. No 
thought is given to allowing the men and 
women in the armed forces to vote in State 
and local elections. If this Federal ballot is 
used, our soldiers, sailors, and marines will 
not have a chance to vote for a governor in 
any one of the 34 States electing governors 
this year. Even if the Lucas or Worley plan 
was the only possible way in which the armed 
forces could vote, it still would be an unde- 
sirable and improper piece of legislation to 
pass, because it is unworkable, deceptive, and, 
as I have said, unconstitutional, 

It is unworkable because it proposes to ask 
State election officials to accept and count a 
Federal ballot when it is a fact that there is 
no State law in any State that will permit 
election officials to count election ballots that 
are not specifically provided for under State 
laws. The language of the Worley bill pre- 
tends to meet this situation by leaving to 
the States the right of acceptance or rejec- 
tion of the Federal ballots; but its authors 
must know full well that the States have no 
legal right to accept Federal ballots unless 
the Constitution of the United States is 
amended to permit it. 

The Worley bill, in my opinion, is cruelly 
deceptive, for it is heralded by its sponsors 
as a bill that would permit the serviceman 
to vote, when in fact it would do no such 
thing. If enacted into law, it would per- 
mit the men and women in the armed forces 
to write a ballot for President, Vice Presi- 
dent, and Senators and Representatives in 
Congress, but provides not the slightest as- 
surance that any such ballots would be 
counted—hence voted. 

But there is a simple, workable, and con- 
stitutional way of giving the servicemen an 
opportunity to vote a real ballot that will 
be counted on election day. This plan is 
embodied in the amendments to the bill 
passed by the Senate which have been pains- 
takingly worked out by Congressman CHARLES 
VURSELL, of Illinois, a member of the com- 
mittee of the House which has been han- 
dling this legislation. The Senate bill as 
amended and as reported out by the House 
committee calls upon the appropriate au- 
thorities of the various States to cooperate in 
every possible way to provide absentee bal- 
lots for those in the armed forces. 

Here is the simple procedure that will be 
followed under this bill: Post-card applica- 
tions for State absentee ballots have been 
already printed under existing law, and are 
now in the headquarters of the armed forces 
throughout the world. The soldier merely 
fills out and signs one of these post cards, 
and it is sent by air to his State. His local 
election official, immediately sends him a 
ballot, also transported by air. The voting 
procedure is the same under either pian. 
The soldier marks the ballot in secret, exe- 
cutes his oath before a commissioned officer 
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or sergeant or other noncommissioned officer 
of equivalent grade, and it is transported 
by air immediately back to his State, where 
it is duly deposited with the proper election 
official, and where it will be counted on elec- 
tion day. 

The Vursell amendments provide that these 
ballots, postal cards, envelopes, and instruc- 
tions for voting shall be transmitted free of 
postage, including air-mail postage, in the 
United States, and the Secretaries of War 
and Navy and the Administrator of the War 
Shipping Administration are required to take 
the necessary steps to affect the delivery of 
such election materials and to give the trans- 
portation of them priority when, in the judg- 
ment of military and naval authorities, such 
priority would not interfere with the prose- 
cution of the war. 

The bill reported by the committee also 
recommends to the various States that, wher- 
ever necessary, primary dates be set earlier 
so that the ballot will be available for mail- 
ing at least 45 days prior to the November 
election. It also calls upon the States to 
accept post-card applications for, and to 
waive registration for, all men and women 
in the military service who may not be regis- 
tered. It also asks the States to print ballots 
for the armed forces on light paper and con- 
densed in size as much as possible in order 
to cut down shipping weight. 

Several objections have been raised to the 
above-outlined procedure, 

Let’s take them in the order of their seem- 
ing importance: 

It has been said that ballots cannot be 
transported to and from the men overseas 
in time to be counted in the election. I have 
before me a list furnished by the Army of 
the overseas locations of our forces, together 
with a statement showing the average air 
carriage time to Springfield, III., which is 
about an average point in the United States. 
The longest distance by the furthest route 
would require 16 days, thus requiring no more 
than 35 days for the round trip. Most of our 
overseas forces can be reached by air within a 
Week, Since the application post cards will 
be returned to the secretaries of state many 
weeks in advance, only two trips will be re- 
quired for actual voting. Only a few States 
have their primaries so late in the fall as to 
make the time element a serious question. 
Most of these States have already signified 
their intention of moving their primary dates 
forward so as to permit ample time. 

It has been said—in fact, I quote directly 
from the President’s message to Congress— 
he declares, “The Army and Navy have re- 
ported that it will be impossible effectively to 
administer 48 different soldier-voting laws.” 
The President has been misinformed. The 
Army and Navy will be called upon to do no 
administering of voting laws but will merely 
be directed to cooperate in the transporta- 
tion of the ballots. The Army and Navy 
would have the same identical obligation if 
the Lucas or Whorley Federal ballot bill be- 
comes law, for the same identical procedure 
of voting is called for under title II of the 
Worley bill. Under that title, State absen- 
tee voting is provided for. Therefore, in ad- 
dition to being obligated to carry the absentee 
ballots of the 48 States, the Army and the 
Navy would also have to transport the so- 
called Federal ballots. The Worley bill calls 
for an Army election day, so the Army and 
Navy would be required furthermore to 
suspend the prosecution of the war for 1 day 
in order to conduct an election. Under the 
Vursell plan, State ballots are voted indi- 
vidually at no stated time. 

It has been said, and again I quote the 
President, “Our soldiers and sailors and ma- 
rines know that the overwhelming majority 
of them will be deprived of the opportunity 
to vote if the voting machinery is left exclu- 
sively to the States under existing State 
laws—and that there is no likelihood of these 


laws being changed in time to enable them to 
vote at the next election.” Again I am com- 
pelled to say that the President is misin- 
formed. The legislatures of several States 
have already met and changed their election 
laws. The Governors of some 15 States have 
expressed themselves as ready to call special 
sessions as soon as the Congress has indicated 
what type of legislation it needed. The State 
laws will be changed to meet the situation. 
I have confidence in the States if some of the 
people have not. 

It has been said in the heat of argument 
that the State voting plan would disenfran- 
chise 11,000,000 people in the armed forces. 
Let's look at that statement. Military se- 
curity forbids accurate figures as to the num- 
ber of men overseas, but I think the figure 
6,000,000 by election day is close enough. 
These men can vote under the Vursell plan, 
as.I have pointed out. What, then, about the 
7,000,000 in this country? If they vote the 
“bobtailed” Federal ballot, they will be dis- 
enfranchised so far as State and local elec- 
tions are concerned. If the proponents of 
the “trick” Federal ballot plan want to tell 
you the truth let them tell you that. 

Now let us look ahead and suppose the 
Worley or Lucas scheme becomes law. Sup- 
pose the election is 3 close one. Because of 
the constitutional problems involved, the 
election certainly would be contested. It 
would thereupon take months and possibly 
years for the results of that election to be 
determined by the courts. 

Meanwhile, under the twentieth amend- 
ment to the Constitution, the Congress 
would have to select a President and Vice 
President to act until a President and Vice 
President shall have qualified. In the event 
the Congress should become deadlocked with 
one House selecting one candidate and the 
other House a different candidate, the Presi- 
dent and Vice President then in office would 
doubtless have to continue to serve—al- 
though that point has not yet been deter- 
mined. In any event the situation would be 
one of chaos. In peatetime that would be 
bad enough, but in the midst of this war, it 
would be tragic. And yet, should Congress 
enact the so-called Federal ballot plan, such 
a condition of chaos and confusion would 
likely be the result. 

Now let me conclude by asking you people 
of America some questions: Why are the pro- 
ponents of the Federal ballot scheme so 
desperately anxious to have it adopted, when 
it is not necessary to do it in order to provide 
a vote for the soldiers? 

Why should we tear down our constitu- 
tional election procedure when a simple con- 
stitutional plan is ready for adoption? 

Would the people in the armed forces pre- 
fer the Lucas-Worley plan, or would they 
ask that the complete State ballot be fur- 
nished them if given the facts? 

How would you answer those questions? 

Sunday, here in Washington, D. C., 500 
women attending the eighteenth women’s 
patriotic conference here, answered some of 
these questions by adopting a resolution 
calling upon the members of the 35 organiza- 
tions represented to insist in their respective 
States that measures be taken to assure the 
soldiers the right to vote. This resolution 
also specified that particular precaution be 
taken to see to it that there will be no ques- 
tion as to the legality of the ballots. Those 
women have spent several days here. They 
understand the problem and have taken ap- 
propriate action. 

The soldiers must have the right to vote, 
but that right must be provided in a legal 
and orderly way, so that, when they have 
marked their ballots, they will be counted. 
That way is provided in the Vursell amend- 
ments to the Senate bill, which is now be- 
fore the House of Representatives. The other 
proposal is legally doubtful and would pro- 
vide a ballot without names that would per- 
mit no vote for State and local officials. 
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The Tourist and Resort Industry Is 
Serving, Too 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 20, 1944 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, in normal peacetime Michi- 
gan’s second largest money maker is the 
tourist and resort industry. In the pre- 
war years this industry had an average 
annual income of some $400,000,000. 
Most people regard the tourist and re- 
sort industry as fundamentally a recrea- 
tion industry. There are those who feel 
that recreation has little value to the 
over-all war effort, Many people in my 
section have their total life’s savings in- 
vested in this tourist and resort busi- 
ness. They have suffered untold finan- 
cial losses because of the necessary war- 
time reductions of cross-country travel, 
Many of the resorts have thought it ad- 
visable to close up for the duration, 
Many of the resorts have, of necessity, 
closed because their owners have entered 
the armed forces or are participating 
more directly in the war effort through 
employment in the huge war-production 
plants in southern Michigan or else- 
where. 

However, northern Michigan, the heart 
of the tourist and resort industry in 
Michigan—which I have the honor to 
represent—is playing its own vital role 
in our victorious war effort. 

At a recent meeting in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Mr. W. Stewart Woodfill, presi- 
dent of the Grand Hotel on Mackinac 
Island—the world’s largest resort hotel— 
delivered the keynote address reflecting 
the attitude of the various tourist and re- 
sort associations in the State of Michigan. 
In my opinion it was a most admirable 
speech and one that should be taken to 
heart, not only by those who have heav- 
ily invested in this great industry of our 
State but, likewise, should be carefully 
read by some of those of a cynical trend. 
of mind who would even intimate that 
there is no need—indeed no time—for 
recreation on the part of anyone during 
the stress of war. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks at this point, I include Mr. Wood- 
fill’s address: : 

THE 1944 TOURIST SEASON 

Having been asked to talk about the 1944 
tourist season, I examined the subject and 
found, in my opinion, that it largely resolved 
itself around two general questions, into 
which the tourist industry might well in- 
quire. 

1. Should we aggressively solicit tourist 
business in 1944? Is it proper? Is it in 
order? Is it wise? 

2. May we hope to work toward a good 
season in 1944? 

Now, I answer the questions in the affirma- 
tive and what I shall have to say will be an 
evaluation of the reasons why I think these 
questions should be affirmatively considered. 
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We have passed through two critical tourist 
years, 1942 and 1943, groping somewhat fear- 
fully at times, and generally quite confused. 
We have been conscious of a feeling in some 
quarters that it might be unpatriotic to take 
vacations in time of war. Some extremists 
have felt that resort facilities should not even 
be operated. There has been concern that 
the tourist trade might utilize labor which 
otherwise would be employed in war produc- 
tion, and that war workers would leave their 
benches to patronize resorts. Also, there has 
been much to do over the possibility that 
tourists might crowd business travelers from 
transportation lines. On all these points 
there has been much confusion. 

The difficulty of wartime operation of the 
essentials of the tourist business, the resorts, 
is well known to everyone. The problem of 
staffing resorts with inexperienced older men, 
women and youngsters, and our concerh over 
the ability or desire of guests to visit resorts, 
has presented the gravest worries which re- 
sorts haye ever faced, 

But now, after 2 years of war, we find our- 
selves on solid ground. The key has been set. 
The picture has become clear. The American 
people have brought into foctfs what they 
think about the place and purpose of resorts 
during the war. There has been demon- 
strated a high appreciation of the need of 
resorts, to sustain health and morale for so 
many of our people. Actual experience has 
proved that resorts are needed, that they are 
helping in ‘the war effort, rather than im- 
peding it. 5 

Let us examine the industry, as it relates 
to the war economy. In the first place, the 
number of people now taking vacation trips 
is far below normal. That can be grasped 
very quickly when we realize that no longer 
do automobile tourists crowd the highways. 
Canadian travel is virtually out for the dura- 
tion. Ocean cruises and foreign travel no 
longer exist. Men and women engaged in 
war work, who do not seriously feel the need 
of vacation travel, find that high wages, as 
well as patriotism, hold them to their job. 
Millions of men and women have been re- 
moved from the vacation market because of 
being on active duty with the military. Mil- 
lions more are staying home because they find 
their need for a vacation trip not equal to the 
difficulty of transportation, We may readily 
surmise, therefore, that less than 25 percent 
of those normally taking vacation trips have 
done so in this year of war. 

Yet, by way of paradox, American resorts, 
which operated this year, have had a very 
good volume of business, and some may won- 
der how this can be if general tourist trade 
has so greatly diminished. The answer is, 
that the American, seeking rest and recrea- 
tion, has had to abandon the highway, aban- 
don transcontinental tours, abandon western 
park trips, abandon Canadian travel, foreign 
travel and ocean cruises, and abandon many 
resorts, which have been taken over by the 
military or closed because of transportation. 
The result of this abandonment of general 
tourist travel, has been a concentration of 
tourists at resorts only, a concentration at 
American resorts only, a concentration at 
conveniently located, American resorts only. 
Small wonder, therefore, that with these 
limitations resorts at favored locations, such 
as we have in Michigan, have been in demand 
and will continue to be in demand in 1944, 
with increasing pressure if the public know 
that we are open and know what we have to 
offer. 

Are these resort patrons crowding essential 
travelers from the railroads? Are the resorts 
or their patrons disrupting rail traffic? Sur- 
veys have shown that considerably less than 
5 percent of all rail passengers have been 
resort travelers, and that is far from traffic 
disruption. 

Have resorts taken manpower from war 
plants to staff their operations? Hardly. 
The query answers itself, when you consider 


the appeal of high wages being paid by the 
war industries, as compared with modest 
wages for brief, seasonal employment which 
resorts offer. No; the resort employee is the 
unskilled native, too old or too infirm to seek 
the golden dollar of the war plants, or may 
be, the older man or woman of that strange 
itinerant class of resort personnel, whose 
health requires or whose aptitude desires that 
they follow the sun or the youngsters too 
young for war, too immature for heavy work, 
but who can perform the odd jobs of a resort 
operation. This is labor at resorts today, 
such as there is. 

Are the resort patrons today the drones and 
loafers of a war-rich country? Are they play- 
boys seeking gayety and raucous play? No 
indeed. I can tell you because I know. I 
have looked upon 75,000 of them this past 
summer and I can tell you who they are. 
I can begin with a businesswoman, owner 
of a business in a southern city. She was dis- 
traught with the complexities of her busi- 
ness, the unending problems of a war trade, 
and she was so enmeshed with her work that 
she could not think of taking a vacation. 
One day her doctor told her if she did not 
take a rest she would soon be beyond the 
power of meeting any problem, she would 
be a complete physical and nervous wreck. 
I saw that woman cry, with hysterics, be- 
cause a telephone rang in an adjoining room 
when she first came to my resort this summer. 
I saw her pace up and down with tenseness, 
with lines of pressure showing deeply in her 
face. And in a few weeks I saw this woman 
changed, changed by rest and quiet from 
communion with the lakes and forest to a 
woman who was well and strong again, ready 
to freshly tackle her problems in a cheerful 
mood and with assurance of accomplishment. 
I felt the pride of real service, that I was cus- 
todian of a retreat, which had so beautifully 
healed the mind and body of one so worn, 

I can tell you of a famous airplane manu- 
facturer, from an eastern city, who spent some 
time in my hotel, but who was never identi- 
fied by anyone, including myself, until the 
time of his departure, because he was so quiet 
and was so seldom seen. His time was spent 
in bed, in looking at the lakes, walking in 
the woods, getting the cobwebs out of his 
busy head. He told me, when he departed, 
that he was returning to his business with 
fresh ideas, sounder plans, and a renewed 
vigor to push them through. 

I can tell you of an important Chicago 
businessman, traveled to Mackinac standing 
in a day coach all the way, not sitting in a 
day coach, but standing, leaning, or resting 
on baggage without complaining, so happy 
and so grateful that he might have a chance 
to spend a little while at a restful, quiet spot, 
free from confusion of the city and the fast 
pace of an office geared for war. 

There were no playboys. If anyone has that 
much pep these days Uncle Sam finds a place 
for them. There are no loafers. American 
patriotism and the need of manpower has put 
all America at work. There was no gayety, 
and but little drinking. I formerly ran a 
circus but now. I have dubbed myself Dr. 
Woodfill, for I am only running a sanitorium. 

And what my experience has been, so has 
it been with others of our trade. A sober 
America, a tired America, has found a safety 
valve in our resorts. Let no one prostitute 
with cheap talk, the value of our resorts to- 
day, for I am deadly serious in what I have 
to say. Our service is one of which we can 
be proud. We are doing our part, that which 
we know best to do, and it is an important 
part and America has come to know that it is 


so. When President Roosevelt came this. 


summer to our neighboring waters of 
Georgian Bay, he was seeking one of those 
freedoms which you and I need to remind 
one and all. He was seeking freedom from 
strain and pressure, a freedom which resorts 
alone can best conjure. No voice was raised 
against his seeking rest and diverting sport, 
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but to the contrary his action was applauded, 
for everyone knew that he could better serve 
our Nation by the respite this vacation would 
afford. 

When a major general stayed at my hotel a 
week this summer, his privacy and the 
propriety of his visit was completely respected 
by everyone, for all knew that he should have 
every minute of peace and quiet that his 
brief leave might permit. 

Winston Churchill, painting a mountain 
scene outside of Casablanca a year ago might 
well have found his counterpart in Joe 
Doakes, sitting on a log at Podunk, Mich,, 
this summer. The purpose was the same. 

Yes, our place is fixed and now well ac- 
cepted for these years of war. We have our 
part in this struggle. We do not disrupt it. 
And we have our place not only in this war 
economy, but also in the normal economy, 
which must be preserved. These rural places, 
devoid of industry and agriculture, subsist- 
ing on tourist trade only, would become a 
problem indeed were they shorn of life. My 
own community, without the tourist dollar, 
would be starved in a single season to a bar- 
ren island, a bankrupt city, a stranded com- 
munity. Take your map and you can find so 
many places like it. No one can question the 
wisdom of keeping these jewels of the tourist 
trade alive and strong to serve the war effort 
and to preserve the tourist machine which 
brings into our State, in normal times, the 
second greatest flood of dollars which our 
people have. 

Our course is clear. Michigan's tourist in- 
dustry must move forward, aggressively, with 
pride in the soundness of our place and pur- 
pose, with a firm assurance of our value, to 
the Nation and to the State, preserving and 
vitalizing that industry which is first within 
75 percent of the boundaries of the State. 

Surely, we should aggressively solicit busi- 
ness in 1944, Surely, the State of Michigan 
should cooperate, with renewed and with 
enlarged interest, in this common effort. 
Indeed, we should go about our business, 
with every tool at hand, to keep this trade 
alive, to keep our tourist wares before the 
public, with perhaps a broader understanding 
of the place and purpose of our special service 
than in the past. This is no time for pussy- 
footing. This is time for courage and the 
strengthening of a vital industry. This is 
no time for half-way measures. We have 
something this country needs, we have some- 
thing this State must preserve and en- 
courage. A strong, positive industry, im- 
bued with these concepts, united with a solid 
front, and, with our goal before us, cannot 
fail to make 1944 a glorious step in the his- 
tory of a courageous trade. Yes, ladies and 
gentlemen, a trade that has learned to walk, 
but now must prepare itself to run in the 
days that follow, when this war is done, 


The Cloakroom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 20, 1944 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, just 
1 year from today will be another in- 
augural in this country—or kingdom. 

The Atlantic Charter has lost at least 
10 pounds in the last week from Rus- 
sian flu. 

One thing that women workers are ad- 
mittedly superior in is lining up trucks 
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and other rolling equipment in a parking 
field. 

The committees on the fourth bond 
drive out at the curbstones and the cross- 
roads are doing a conscientious and gal- 
lant work, General Marshall. 

It is getting to be a question whether 
the soldier vote or the war comes first. 
The foreign front for November is be- 
coming more important than the second 
front. 

The Grand Army of the Republic 
will never be excelled in sound and spirit. 
The Army is just about all gone, and 
the Republic will be gone if we have 
four more years of the same. 

Ten years ago the State Department 
was by far the smallest in the Cabinet. 
Today it has plans, without direct con- 
gressional action, to advance to second or 
third place in size. You should see what 
all they have outlined. : 

Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker spoke to a 
crowded caucus room in the H. O. B. He 
personified modesty, sincerity, and com- 
prehension. The Old Rugged Cross 
never had a more natural extoller in a 
century, nor the century a greater 
patriot. 

The U. N. R. R. A. is an international 
herb Burbanked“ out of Atlantic City, 
where life is half fish and half fowl—the 
fiying horse feeds on it, and posterity will 
find that it is more difficult to prevent 
spreading than the bindweed or Johnson 
grass. 

“Our friendship bears not the slightest 
shade of a mean interest. We have 
never asked for anything; we have never 
accepted anything, which we have not 
fully paid for. The foundations upon 
which we approach you are solid.” 
What a relief, Mr. President of Vene- 
zuela. 

Meat inspection has been a division 
under the Bureau of Animal Husbandry 
in the Department of Agriculture and 
has been administered out of one cen- 
tral office here for 38 years. Now it is 
to have five regional offices. Since the 
war started, the Army has instituted its 
own service. Even here one of the old- 
est set-ups goes the bureaucracy way. 
Regional and “nudeal” are synonymous. 


Aviation Industry Opposes Lea Aviation 
Bill, H. R. 3420 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 20, 1944 


Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the Lea civil aviation bill (H. R. 
3420) was reported by the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce on October 20, as per House Report 
No. 784. In that report it is stated: 

The bill has the support of the National 
Aeronautics Association, composed of repre- 
sentatives of all phases of the civil aviation 
industry, of the air-transport industry and 
the aircraft manufacturers, of air-line labor, 


both pilots and mechanics, of the training 


schools, and of the leading asscciation of 


private flyers, of aviation publicists, and of 
others, 

What are the facts? The National 
Aeronautic Association passed a resolu- 
tion on November 13 reading as follows: 


It is hereby resolved that the board of 
directors of the National Aeronautic Associ- 
ation announce that the association has never 
hitherto taken an official position for or 
against the bill, H. R. 1012, and subsequent 
drafts covering the same legislative considera- 
tions; and in this connection, that a recent 
statement appearing in a committee report 
on the bill to the effect that this association 
had approved the bill is incorrect; and that 
copies of this resolution be sent to each 
member of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

It was then moved by Mr. Harry K. Coffey, 
of Portland. Oreg., that the board of directors 
of the National Aeronautic Association go on 
record against the bill, H. R. 3420, in its 
present form and that a committee be ap- 
pointed by the president of the association to 
make a detailed study of the bill and to report 
upon these features of the proposed legisla- 
tion which, in the judgment of the commit- 
tee, were either constructive or not construc- 
tive. 


I quote below from a newspaper release 
of the National Aviation Trades Associ- 
ation concerning a meeting held in 
Washington last week: 


Following a 3-day meeting called by Col. 
Roscoe Turner, president of the National Avi- 
ation Trades Association, representatives of 
the leading organizations in the aviation 
field adopted a resolution opposing the Lea 
air regulation bill. The meeting was attend- 
ed by delegates from the National Aeronau- 
tics Association, the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation, the personal aircraft committee of 
the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of 
America, the National Association of State 
Aviation Officials, the Aircraft Dealers and 
Manufacturers Association, and the National 
Aviation Trades Association. Aeronautical 
insurance groups were represented by Maj. 
Reid Chambers, 

So that the views of all elements of the 
aviation industry may henceforth be re- 
flected on Federal legislation it was decided 
to establish a joint aviation legislative com- 
mittee. This committee is to be formed by 
the designation of representatives by each of 
the groups participating in the meeting. 
Also, it was decided to request groups that 
did not participate in this initial meeting to 
appoint delegates on the same basis. Each 
participating organization is to appoint a 
principal and an alternate. The purpose of 
this joint committee will be “to formulate, 
push, and promote by every means possible 
immediate action on Federal legislation rel- 
ative to aeronautical problems.” 

The resolution adopted in connection with 
the Lea bill reads as follows: 

“ ‘Resolved, That having carefully consid- 
ered pending House bill (H. R. 3420), and 
having the interest of aviation as well as 
the public interest in mind, we hereby de- 
clare that our position with reference to such 
bill is as follows: 

1. We are definitely in favor of the gen- 
€ral regulation of the aviation industry by 
the Federal Government except as to purely 
local features which are properly the sub- 
jects for State legislation. 

2. While H. R. 3420 contains some fea- 
tures which are forward steps and improve- 
ments over the existing law, nevertheless, in 
view of the fact that its many undesirable 
features so outweigh its advantages, any 
attempt to eliminate its objectionable pro- 
visions by amendment would be imprac- 
ticable, we hereby declare that we are unal- 
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terably opposed to the passing of House bill 
H. R. 3420 and recommend that the bill do 
not pass, and further recommend that a new 
attempt be immediately made to drait and 
introduce a substitute bill, fair to all avia- 
tion interests and beneficial to the public, 
and that further hearings thereon be held 
and that all interested parties present their 
views thereon to the end that such new leg- 
islation may be a help rather than a deterrent 
to the progress of aviation. 


` Mr. Speaker, thus the National Aero- 
nautic Association, composed of repre- 
sentatives of all phases of the civil avia- 
tion industry, the Personal Aircraft 
Committee of the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce of America, the National 
Association of State Aviation Officials, 
the Aircraft Dealers and Manufacturers 
Association, and the National Aviation 
Trades Association all condemn the Lea 
bill in its present form, despite the state- 
ment in the majority report on this bill. 

Although the newspaper release cor- 
rectly states that the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation was represented at this meeting, 
however, I have received a wire from 
Col. E. S. Gorrell, president, Air Trans- 
port Association of America, dated Jan- 
uary 14, stating that his association did 
not vote for the resclution. 

This confirms the statement which I 
made in my speech of December 16, as 
follows: 


The Lea bill is aimed more particularly at 
the development of existing aviation trans- 
portation companies, as evidenced by the 
advantages it bestows upon existing com- 
panies of the Air Transport Association and 
the additional powers conferred upon a new 
powerful Federal bureau which it creates, 
This result is not strange when it is under- 
stood that an attorney for the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and an attorney for the Air 
Transport Association sat in executive ses- 
sions of the subcommittee during the draw- 
ing of this legislation, making suggestions and 
providing language. The bureau got a new 
and enlarged agency, and the Air Transport 
Asscciation received many concessions for its 
member companies, 

No one has heard any complaint or objec- 
tion whatsoever from- the Air Transport 
Association concerning this bill. Of course 
not. It is drawn in a manner that coincides 
with its viewpoint. The member companies 
are getting what they want regardless of the 
effect on the public interest. 


This Gorrell group represents a very 
small part of the aviation industry. The 
large part of the aviation industry is 
pleading to kill the Lea aviation bill in 
its present form in the interest of the 
true progress of aviation, as evidenced by 
the following editorial in the January 
1944 issue of Aero Digest: 

Ler’s Stop THE CIVIL WAR IN AVIATION 

It will be a good thing if the Lea bill is put 
aside to cool. It is beginning to rouse bit- 
ter enmities such as never before were seen 
in the ranks of aviation. We have had our 
quarrels and our knife throwings, never seri- 
ous enough to prevent all parties from meet- 
ing in friendship between rounds. 

But this is getting to be a civil war which 
is dividing aviation into two hostile camps. 
When large groups clash, they do not observe 
the niceties of individual combat. 

Our sympathies are 100 percent with the 
opponents of this bill but even if we were 
neutral we would be forced to conclude that 
no powers of persuasion now can halt the 
opposition from using every possible means to 
kill the measure in anything resembling its 
present form. 
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If this fight is to be stopped, it is the pro- 
ponents who must yield. They are the ag- 
gressors, Only they can cease their aggression. 
If they fail to do so, they must take the 
responsibility for a conflict which not only 
will work serious harm to the cause of avia- 
tion but will almost certainly mean the ruin 
of some of them. 

It should now be plain that the Lea bill 
backers are being outgunned, outmaneuvered, 
outclassed. Spokesmen for the measure, and 
those aviation editors who slavishly follow 
them, have been filling the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp with every possible evidence of sup- 
port for their views and seeking to make it 
appear that the opposition is negligible or 
discreditable. Maybe these tactics help them 
sell advertising. We prefer to work for the 
good of the industry. 

The most extreme example may be read in 
a recent editorial in Air Transport which we 
quote in part, as follows: 

“Now that N. A. A. President Gill Robb 
Wilson endorses the Lea bill, we find there is 
but one important hold-out against it outside 
of Congress which significantly is the State 
railroad and utilities commissions’ lobby in 
Washington, * * * In Air Transport’s 
opinion, anyone who opposes this Lea bill 
is against the progress of civil aviation.” 
This is just plain hooey, and the gink who 
wrote it knows it. 

It happens that the National Aeronautic 
Association and its president are in favor but 
are opposed to the bill as we will later ex- 
plain, But that ts a minor point. 

The appalling thing about that editorial is 
the attitude of infallibility; the state of mind 
that brands as subversive all those who may 
be of contrary opinion. There are names for 
that sort of thing. One of the polite names 
is bigotry. It is not pretty to see in avia- 
tion nor in America. It sounds too much 
like Hitler or Goebbels chatter, 

Let's count noses and see who really is 
against this bill and who is for it. Let us 
see who is charged with being against the de- 
velopment of aviation. 

One of the main arguments advanced for 
the Lea bill is that the railroads are said to 
be against it because they want to have a 
part in the development of aviation. Since 
when was that a crime? 

Are the railroads less patriotic than the air 
lines? Have they done less to help win the 
war than have the air lines? 

Of course the railroads have competed 
stubbornly with aviation. What else could 
they do? They were arbitrarily ruled out of 
the air. Now they want to fly. What do we 
want in this country, the development of 
aviation or merely of the existing air lines? 

The railroads are not primarily interested 
in the big bill commonly known as the Lea 
bill (H. R. 1012). This measure omits the 
question of railroad participation and would 
leave the rails on the ground as before. Their 
entry into flying hinges on the shorter bill 
(H. R. 3420). This is the point of railroad 
interest, though it is obviously in their wel- 
fare that the entire subject of air transport 
be considered broadly at one time rather than 
by piecemeal legislation which might close 
the door to further action. 

Why shrink from facing the issue of 
whether or not the rails and the steamship 
lines as well should enter commercial air 
transport here and abroad? If the answer is 
in their favor, would air-line workers suffer? 
More lines would mean more jobs and pro- 
motions. 

Why would it be in the interest of the 
surface carriers to strangle aviation if they 
are competing in the business? And how 
would it make for monopoly to create oppor- 
tunities for many more air lines than there 
are todas? 

These questions cannot be swept aside by 
the inference that rail opposition to the bill 
is somehow sinister. The sort of talk and 


action which is going on is all too likely to 
cancel out the old label “railroad tactics” 
which used to stand for high-handed action 
so that the modern term for it will be “air- 
line tactics.” 

But leaving the railroads out of it en- 
tirely, a tremendously powerful coalition of 
forces is now moving against the bill. The 
private pilots, who would be most entangled 
in its all-encompassing regulations, are now 
forming by the tens of thousands and getting 
angrier by the minute: 

It took a long time for them to grasp the 
point. Most of them were too busy on war 
jobs to read a 121-page bill which was little 
publicized and seemed far away from passage. 
A majority of their old-time leaders are away 
to war. Even if they knew what was being 
done behind their backs, they couldn’t talk. 

The flying fraternity are buzzing like mad 
hornets. Back of them are the fixed-base 
operators who now bitterly realize what cen- 
tralized control can mean, through the crum- 
bling of the civilian pilot-training program. 
They know that their only chance for sur- 
vival lies in freedom to develop local busi- 
nesses. Accordingly, the National Aviation 
Training Association has firmly gone on rec- 
ord against the bill in its present form, 

Insurance companies have tumbled to the 
fact that there is an insurance clause tucked 
away in the fine print and they are girding 
mightily for the fray. Some of the oil com- 
panies who want to sell aviation gasoline 
after the war are by no means asleep. 


LOSS OF MUNICIPAL JURISDICTION 


City attorneys have read and have become 
goggle-eyed over the provisions which would 
strip municipalities of almost any say-so over 
their own local airports. Congressmen are 
hearing from home about this in no mild or 
uncertain terms. 

Above all are the sovereign States, Many 
an aeronautics commission, and in some cases 
the Governors and legislatures have told off 
their whole delegations in Congress, Anyone 
who has paid the least attention to politics of 
late will have observed the fate of bills with 
far more voting appeal than the Lea bill, when 
States rights were at stake. . 

Supposing the measure were to pass the 
House; it should be obvious that the con- 
trolling States' rights group in the Senate 
would talk from now until doomsday if it 
ever came to the floor. And that is not the 
worst the Senate might do. 

Against all these first-class forces, who 
stands in support? The air lines? Yes; the 
bigger ones. But if the truth were known, 
some lines already are shying away from the 
trap into which the “dumb foxes” who are 
their spokesmen would lead them. 

Such views are not being made public at 
this stage, lest the appearance of air-line 
unity be broken. But one who gets around 
can observe that some of the handy men 
are preparing escape routes through dis- 
claimers or even by show of opposition so 
they won't be in the line of fire when the 
shooting starts. Walk, don't run to exit, my 
friends. 

Who else for the bill? The air-line pilots 
say they are, mainly because of the independ- 
ent safety board provisions, The C. A. A. 
and the C. A. B., of course, are for the meas- 
ure which concentrates all power in their 
hands. ° 

Aside from the above, the visible support 
is spotty and in many cases perfunctory, 
though air-line emissaries have appeared in 
many a statehouse and newspaper office 
spending time and money which might be 
better used in the war effort. 

WHO IS THE DARK HORSE? 

Who else now? Who in the background 
hasn't been counted? Maybe that's the $64 
question that only the smartest can answer. 
But the Senate could find out if they really 
wanted to know. i 
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If anyone wants an object lesson as to the 
dangers of tossing this explosive issue about 
lightly, here is the case of N. A. A. The idea 
that the National Aeronautic Association fa- 
vored the bill has been spread by the pro- 
ponents, but all of a sudden is being denied. 

The fact is that N. A. A. held a big “avia- 
tion clinic” in Oklahoma City. The first 
speech was by Col. Edgar S. Gorrell, presi- 
dent of the Air Transport Association of 
America, Inc., on the Lea bill. Then a gag 
rule was imposed on those who wanted to 
speak against the measure. A vote of the 
delegates, which certainly would have been 
adverse, was not allowed. 

The N. A. A. board of directors could not be 
gagged. They passed two resolutions unani- 
mously. First they stated that N. A. A. never 
had taken a position on the bill pro or con, 
Then they declared in opposition to the 
measure in its present form. 

Gill Robb Wilson, president of the associa- 
tion, has been elaborately explaining that he 
never was for the bill. 

We do not by any means say that what he 
says is not so. Unfortunately for him and 
N. A. A., busy aviation people these days will 
be as little disposed to analyze what he said 
or didn't say as they are to wade through 121 
pages of Lea bill, 

To those backers of the bill who have sown 
the wind and now stand in the path of the 
whirlwind, we give this example and add this 
final thought: Remember the Black commit- 
tee investigation of 1934, when the air lines 
were stripped of their contracts. Consider 
the possibilities for demagoguery in the pres- 
ent situation. Call this thing off while there 
is still time. We say no more, so as not to 
give ideas to anyone on Capitol Hill. The 
time to stop the civil war in aviation is now. 

F. A. T. 


Mr. Speaker, the action of the above- 
named organizations and the views ex- 
pressed in the above editorial evidences 
the widespread opposition to the Lea bill 
in its present form. In the interest of 
good legislation on this important subject 
there should be further hearings held by 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce at which all inter- 
ested parties could have an opportunity 
to be heard. If this is done, I am certain 
many of the differences now existing 
could be satisfactorily settled and worth- 
while legislation result. 


Out of the Shadows 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 20, 1944 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an editorial which 
appeared in the New York Times Janu- 
ary 19, 1944: 

OUT OF THE SHADOWS 

When Winston Churchill suddenly emerged 
from the shadows behind the Speaker's chair 
in the House of Commons yesterday, the roar 
of cheering that went up was echoed through- 
out the United Nations world. A great man 
and a great soldier had taken his place again 
in the line of battle. No one in the House 
doubted it. No one anywhere need doubt it, 
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What makes any man great? It is not the 
infallible correctness of his opinions, for one 
may think him sometimes wrong and still 
consider him a great man, -It is not con- 
sistency, for great men are often great 
enough to be inconsistent. It is not un- 
varying success, for great men have their 
unsuccessful moments, One doesn't know, 
but somewhere there is a deep mystery of 
personality. Out of the masses of men these 
men come when they are needed, out of log- 
cabins and also out of immemorial mansions. 

Winston Churchill is an old Tory. He is an 
old Liberal. He is a rank imperialist. He is 
a fervent democrat. But mainly he is one of 
those men who cannot walk into the House 
of Commons, or any house or place, without 
creating something of an electric shock, He 
does not do this because he is Prime Minister, 
He is Prime Minister because he can do it. 

He is Prime Minister because he has made 
and projected an image of what the British 
people wish to be in this war; there he stands 
and there they stand, in courage so sure that 
it need never plume itself; in faith as strong 
as the British earth from which it springs; 
in cheerfulness that passes smiling into the 
Dark Valley; if honesty of purpose; in loyalty 
to even the most misunderstanding of 
friends. 

This is the man who offered an honorable 
union to France when she was beaten to her 
knees. This is the man who raised his voice 
in savage defiance when Britain stood alone, 
when the wreck of a defeated army was being 
brought back from Dunkerque, when there 
were not enough planes, not enough guns, 
not enough soldiers, nothing but the invinci- 
ble will to live and die free, between his 
island race and utter destruction, This is 
the man who in June 1941 welcomed Russia 
as an ally. 

This man came out of the shadows into 
the light again yesterday. He came to stand 
beside President Roosevelt in the only deal- 
ings with the common enemy that this coun- 
try and Britain propose to undertake: deal- 
ings with fire and shell, on the basis of un- 
conditional surrender. 


Full Employment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 21 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an excellent 
address on the subject Full Employment 
delivered by Vice President WALLACE, be- 
fore a luncheon meeting of the commit- 
tee for political action of the C. I. O. at 
New York City on January 15. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

We have completed a year of great accom- 
plishment and have begun a year which will 
be of even greater significance. The Presi- 
dent by his daring and his wisdom has set 
our feet on the road toward complete victory. 
Cairo and Teheran mean not only the closest 
cooperation for war but also effective coop- 
eration in the peace to come. 

For 2 days you have been discussing the 
problem of post-war employment. There 
cannot be in any country full employment for 


the purpose of full production of peacetime 
goods except on the basis of an assured world 
peace. Such a peace is necessary to a large 
volume of flowing between countries. 
Without a large volume of foreign trade un- 
employment is certain in the United States 
and England. Therefore, I say that of all the 
actions taken in 1943 looking toward full 
post-war employment, the Cairo and Teheran 
conferences were probably the most im- 
portant. 

There are those on the home front who 
ht ve continually tried in one subtle way and 
another to create discord, especially between 
the United States and England and the 
United States and Russia. Ill-timed state- 
ments and partial. truths have from time to 
time lessened the hearty will of the American 
people to cooperate to the utmost every day 
with our allies in winning the war at the 
earliest possible moment. Through all of 
these attacks—and some have been slan- 
derous—the President has kept his eye on 
just one objective, how best to win an early 
and complete victory, how best to attain a 
secure peace. 

At this time I want to express my appre- 
ciation of the magnificent job the President 
has done on the home front. To transform 
135,000,000 people from an easy-going peace 
to an overwhelming war effort involves com- 
plexities beyond the mind of man to com- 
prehend. The necessarily hasty solution of 
these complexities has given small men a 
chance to complain—and I am sorry to say 
that larger men in their hatred of Roosevelt 
have forgotten the need of winning the war 
and have played up the mean, the small, the 
irrelevant in a way to deceive the public 
mind as to the real truth. Of course, there 
are imperfections in a huge task of this 
sort. Everyone who has built a local union, 
everyone who has started a great corporation, 
everyone who has developed a great. agricul- 
tural cooperative knows the sleepless nights, 
the heartaches and the mistakes involved. 
How infinitely greater the task of the Pres- 
ident. 

And so I say that what we have before us 
is a prodigious performance which compared 
with World War No. 1 is almost miraculous. 
In terms of airplanes, tanks, guns and muni- 
tions we have produced in this war from 
five to a thousand times as much as we did 
in World War No. 1. In World War No. 1 
our expeditionary force used chiefly French 
guns, planes and ammunition. Compared 
with the pre-war base, we have in this war 
stepped up our production both in factories 
and on the farms much more effectively than 
we did 25 years ago. We not only have done 
twice as good a job in stepping up produc- 
tion but we have also done twice as good a 
job in holding down prices. Since the begin- 
ning of the war in Europe the cost of living 
in the cities has risen by only about a fourth, 
This is less than half as much as in the same 
length of time in World War No.1. In World 
War No. 1 iron, steel, copper, lead, zinc and 
tin prices more than doubled, In this war 
there has been very little rise. Petroleum 
more than doubled in World War No. 1 but 
this time it has increased less than a fourth, 
And so it goes all down the line. Nearly 
everywhere the advances have been far less 
than in World War No. 1. The cutstanding 
exception has to do with food, and even here 
the advance at retail has been less than 50 
percent as compared with about 75 percent 
in World War No. 1. When we take into 
account that food prices were abnormally 
low in 1939 and that since then the world- 
wide demand for food from the United States 
has been greater than in World War No. 1, it 
is surprising that such a good food job has 
been done. 

Moreover, we must remember that this 
war is costing about 10 times as much as 
World War No. 1 and that the savings in 
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the hands of the people as the result of full 
employment amount to more than $80,000,- 
000,000. This means there is tremendous 
monetary pressure on the side of- higher 
prices. Nevertheless, O. P. A. has held the 
line remarkably well, If it had not done so, 
if we had had controls only like those in 
World War No. 1, the consumers in the United 
States last year would have had their pockets 
picked by the rising cost of living to the tune 
of more than $25,000,000,000. Moreover, the 
debt of the United States because of the 
greater cost of the war effort resulting from 
such inflation would have been increased by 
something like 650,000, 000, 000. In brief, 
what I am saying is that the President is 
entitled to great credit for his leadership in 
bringing about a truly remarkable expansion 
of production with the minimum expansion 
of prices. The great majority in business 
and in labor is entitled to great credit for 
their contributions which made his leader- 
ship effective. 

Many people do not like O. P. A. Some 
criticize it for being a New Deal agency 
started by Leon Henderson. Others criti- 
cize it for being an Old Deal agency staffed 
in the North by appointees of Republican 
Governors. Many criticize it for red tape 
and bureaucracy. Some of these things may 
be true. But we have to recognize that so 
far as the net effect is concerned the job has 
been & good one. To increase production 
and hold down prices is like defying the law 
of gravitation. Just the same, the job has 
been done and will continue to be done pro- 
vided the people will stand behind their 
President and against selfish, greedy, noisy 
men. 

There has been much criticism of the 
Congress for not setting taxes high enough, 
Some claim that the corporations have been 
growing rich out of the war. This may be 
true in some cases but, even though Con- 
gress has not carried out in full the recom- 
mendations of the President and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the facts are that in 
this war we have done a much better job 
in covering back into the Treasury excess 
profits than we did in World War No. 1. 
The corporations during the past 2 years 
made gross profits two and a half times as 
great as in the 2 years of World War No. 1, 
but they paid taxes nearly five times as 
great. Taxes in World War No. 2 haye been 
used twice as effectively to recover excess 
profits as in World War No. 1. 

The President, the Congress, and all the 
great groups of the Nation are entitled to 
congratulations for having done a truly re- 
markable job.. In retrospect we can see how 
many things might have been changed. Cer- 
tain expenditures have been proved by hind- 
sight to be needless, but the head of a great 
Nation cannot take chances, and therefore I 
am thankful that the President tried so vig- 
orously to provide against every contingency, 
whether it might be in South America, in 
Alaska, in Africa, Persia, or China. He has 
done a job in which he and a grateful Nation 
can take satisfaction. 

There are two groups of big businessmen 
in the United States. In one group are 
found those who believe in Allied war unity, 
those who have always hated and distrusted 
Hitler. In the other group are found those 
who believe in isolation first. Some of these 
finance anti-Semitic movements. Some or- 
ganize hatred of the President and discord 
in the Democratic Party. Others promote 
isolationism in the Republican Party. Cer- 
tain isolationist politicians have been and 
will be beneficiaries in their campaigns of 
the money of these big business isolation- 
ists. One probable reason why some of these 
wealthy isolationists so strongly oppose the 
President and the kind of peace he stands 
for may trace to the fact that they have had 
profitable relationships in the past, and hope 
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to renew them, with the big German trusts. 
They believe in international corporations or 
cartels, but they do not believe in any type 
of international government which would 
prevent these cartels from preying upon the 
people of all lands. 

Generally speaking, isolationist big busi- 
nessmen use the tariff as a screen behind 
which to conduct their monopolistic opera- 
tions in the various countries, They are not 
so much interested in a larger volume of 
international trade as they are in parceling 
out markets for individual profit. Some of 
them have been interested in every nation 
distrusting every other nation so that their 
armament industries might always have a big 
market. They do not believe in a long-lasting 
international peace and will do their best to 
prevent it by daily hammering the public 
mind through their agencies of publicity. 
Unfortunately for the Nation and the world, 
these men, because of the war, will come into 
the peace with huge financial reserves and, 
even more important, with the control of 
many profitable inventions of great im- 
portance to the American public. They con- 
trol so many new inventions that in the post- 
war many businesses and certain communi- 
ties will be able to exist only by grace of their 
sufferance. Unfortunately, there are busi- 
nessmen of this sort in every country. 

But, fortunately, there are many big busi- 
nessmen who believe wholeheartedly in Allied 
unity in just the same way as the President. 
They believe in unity both for the war and 
for the peace. They want to see an en- 
during peace based on a higher standard of 
living and a growing volume of world trade 
and therefore believe in the good-neighbor 
policy not only between the United States 
and Latin America but also between the 
United States and the other United Nations 
in the post-war period, These businessmen 
do not finance anti-Semitic movements or 
American Fascists. They believe in clean, 
aggressive competition in foreign markets. 
They may fight Roosevelt on his domestic 
policies but in the main they do it fairly. If 
the common man has to choose between these 
two big business groups there is no question 
as to where his interest Lies. 

All groups of businessmen, large and small, 
good and bad, are enormously interested in 
the Government's policy with regard to re- 
conversion and contract termination. Al- 
ready 40,000 contracts, amounting to more 
than $12,000,000,000, have been terminated, 
and while many contracts have been rein- 
stated there has been enough net change to 
cause serious unemployment in some locali- 
ties. When the European war ends there 
will probably be a $40,000,000,000 curtailment 
in war production. This could conceivably 
cost the jobs of more than 10,000,000 men 
unless plans are made. It is commonly un- 
derstood that Mr. Baruch will soon submit 
a report to Justice Byrnes on this subject. 
No doubt this report will contain in it sug- 
gestions as to how the Government may help 
business finance its reconversion. Many of 
the businesses which used Government cap- 
ital to convert when the war started will 
have to use Government capital in reconver- 
sion. When the Government knows it is 
going to terminate a contract, it should be 
prepared to do its part in removing promptly 
its inventory of materials and machines 
which are not needed by the reconverted 
plant so that in the shortest time possible 
men may be at work on production of peace- 
time goods. Congress may well consider set- 
ting up a “reconversion plant corporation” 
with extensive powers to facilitate the most 
rapid possible transition from war production 
to peace production, or it may want to add 
new and concrete powers to an existing 
agency. 

Businessmen and laborers will face a 
sharper crisis when contracts are terminated 
than the Nation faced when war was de- 
clared. They have a right to demand that 


there be some agency in Government which 
has the power and the courage to speak 
clearly and decisively on all reconversion 
problems. There must be public responsi- 
bility im the reconversion. Reconversion 
must not be made a grab bag for monopoly. 
Small business, the backbone of our Nation, 
must be protected. The subcontractors as 
well as the prime contractors must be pro- 
tected. The prime contractor usually has 
big cash reseryes—the subcontractor almost 
never. 

Labor should back up business in its de- 
mands that the problem of reconversion be 
given prompt and effective consideration. 
Both labor and business should also join in 
urging on the Army and Navy a policy of 
restraint in the too rapid disposal of surplus 
products. After this war the U. N. R. R. A. 
may serve as a useful outlet in many cases. 
It will be remembered that after World War 
No. 1 certain labor groups in August of 1919 
called on President Wilson. At that time it 
will be remembered that the wages of labor 
had lagged far behind the cost of living. 
Labor leaders, calling on President Wilson, 
said that either their wages had to be ad- 
vanced or the cost of living had to come 
down and that on their part they would pre- 
fer to see the cost of living come down. Soon 
thereafter the Army and Navy disposed of 
large quantities of materials and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board adopted a policy of high 
interest rates. The country had been over- 
inflated but the deflation cure was almost as 
bad as the inflation disease. The large sup- 
plies of stuff put on the market cost many 
laboring men their jobs. The rapid fall in 
prices cost many businessmen their busi- 
nesses. The farmers suffered worst of all, 
All groups have a right to ask both the Con- 
gress and the Army and Navy that this time 
discretion be used. 

Congressional committees have been dis- 
cussing these problems. Policies are under 
consideration which during the next year 
or two will affect the jobs of millions of 
workers. Labor should prepare to be repre- 
sented at all hearings of the Truman com- 
mittee and the various committees which 
have to do with post-war planning, Just as 
labor played a prominent part in pushing 
for the complete conversion which is now 
doing so much to win the war for us, so 
labor also should be an equally determining 
factor in seeing that reconversion gives us 
full employment. Agriculture, because its 
prosperity is so dependent on full employ- 
ment, should play a constructive role in post- 
war planning. 

I do not propose in this talk to say just 
what the Government ought to do with re- 
gard to post-war employment. But I do say 
that, inasmuch as the Government had to 
take full responsibility for getting coopera- 
tion from all groups to convert our economy 
from peace to war, it will have to take equal 
responsibility in converting from war to 
peace. Those who want to handle the post- 
war problem merely by turning things loose 
are asking for anarchy. There are of course 
certain branches of the economy where all 
that is necessary is to enforce the antitrust 
laws. There are other branches where all that 
is necessary is to make sure that adequate 


financing is available through the R. F. C. 


or the Farm Credit Administration. But 
there are other fields of activity where it will 
be necessary to engage in specific physical 
planning. When the contracts are termi- 
nated there will be hundreds of thousands 
of people out of work unless there is detailed 
advance planning. 

This planning must be on a broad basis and 
not on a little basis. The Federal Goyern- 
ment will have the responsibility of paying 
the interest on more than $200,000,000,000. 
The only sound way to pay this interest is by 
the maximum productive use of labor. We 
have to have full employment and an ex- 
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panding economy to carry our debt load 
easily. This means a national income in ex- 
cess of $130,000,000,000. Some very large 
businessmen are making their plans on the 
basis of a national income of only $100,000,- 
000,000. That is not enough to give full em- 
ployment or to utilize the factory facilities 
which we shall have available or to carry the 
national debt load easily. The tendency will 
be for some businessmen to avoid thinking 
of the maximum output of the best quality 
at the lowest price. When the price is held 
up and the production is held down there is 
unemployment which produces still greater 
contraction. We must keep in mind that the 
profits to be made by monopoly practices are 
not a net profit for business. All business 
has to help pay the costs of unemployment. 

It seems to me that each business, as it 
confronts the ‘problem of its responsibility 
for furnishing that amount of employment 
which will eliminate unemployment, must 
be guided in the main by the maximum use 
of labor and plant facilities. Obviously 
there are some businesses where production 
of more than a certain quantity is sheer 
waste, but in most lines of consumers’ goods 
consumptive power is as great as produc- 
tive power, provided labor is kept fully em- 
ployed and the profits and savings are put 
to work as rapidly as they are acquired. The 
wise men in labor, business, and govern- 
ment will have to give to the individual small 
businessman the same assurance of a big 
market as our Government at war has fur- 
nished during the past 2 years. Labor can’t 
do it by itself. Business can't do it by itself. 
Nor government. All three must recognize 
their joint responsibility. This country be- 
longs to all of us and we've got to keep it at 
work to keep it strong. 

Of course, we must have a vast stock pile of 
blueprints for public roads, schools, sewers, 
reforestation, irrigation dams, and flood-con- 
trol projects for every State in the Union 
so that if employment falters for any length 
of time in any area Government employ- 
ment may be promptly thrown into the 
breach. Personally I am hopeful that our 
taxation system can be modified with such 
rapidity after the war that the financing 
for most employment will come from private 
capital. Incentive taxation by increasing 
employment and by increasing the national 
income can increase the Federal revenue. 
Rates which are too high on rapidly expand- 
ing young enterprises will reduce employ- 
ment and decrease the revenues of Federal 
taxation, Some place there is a happy me- 
dium and it is very important for both busi- 
ness and labor to learn just exactly where 
that point is—the point which will promptly 
prevent either inflation or deflation as one 
or the other tends to develop. Both labor 
and business might well consider recom- 
mending to Congress the delegation of 
power to some governmental organization 
to make continuously those slight shifts 
which are necessary if the national income 
is to stay on the road of full production, 
full consumption, and full employment 
without inflation or deflation. 

Labor took the lead after Pearl Harbor in 
putting real vitality into a compiete war 
effort. To labor goes a very large part of 
the credit for the production miracle, 
Labor’s hands every day are producing the 
munitions that are relentlessly destroying 
the might of Germany and Japan. Labor 
will not turn back. Our workers will finish 
what they have started. They will not let 
our boys down overseas. 

During the war labor has come of age and 
from now on must bear its full share of 
responsibility for molding public opinion 
and congressional opinion on behalf of taking 
those steps which will prevent unemploy- 
ment in plenty of time. You have shown 
by your presence here that you are intensely 
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awake and aware of the rights of the com- 
mon man, as well as the duties of the com- 
mon man. You are going home to carry on 
in 1944 your business as true Americans. 
You will have your family duties. You will 
have your days of work. But above all in 
this great year of 1944 you will have the 
splendid privilege of seeing and believing 
and fighting for those things which are to 
come, for those things which we have been 
paying for these past few years in that great 
symbolic phrase blood, sweat, and tears.“ 

And now as we look beyond the “blood, 
sweat, and tears“ I see ahead work, happi- 
ness, and peace; peace which will come 
through jobs for all and the full use of the 
resources of this world for the benefit of the 
people of this world; work because there is 
no man of sanity who does not wish to work; 
happiness because with permanent peace and 
full employment, man will pursue the use- 
fulness for which he was created. 
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Mr. WILLEY. Mr. Speaker, I again 
call attention to H. R. 3582, to provide 
for the establishment of national ceme- 
teries in all of our States, Territories, 
and possessions. This bill has been re- 
ferred to the Secretary of War for a full 
report, and I am advised that such re- 
port is under preparation for submission 
to the House Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. After a careful study of existing 
national cemeteries in the United States, 
I am convinced that it will disclose the 
urgent necessity for prompt enactment 
of H. R. 3582. 

We have already provided benefits for 
our service men and women who will sur- 
vive in this global conflict, and additional 
benefits for them are now contemplated. 

The least we can do, and, in fact, all 
we can do, for those who must unfortu- 
nately and tragically pay the supreme 
sacrifice in this war, is to provide for 
each of them a fitting resting place in 
appropriate surroundings in their home 
States which will be readily accessible to 
their relatives and friends, 

Burial in a national cemetery is listed 
among veterans’ benefits in Report No. 
986 from the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, prepared to accompany S. 1543, 
the Mustering-out Payment Act of 1944. 
However, when we investigate we find 
that existing facilities are entirely in- 
adequate to furnish appropriate burial 
Places even as authorized by existing 

W. 

There is an opportunity now to pre- 
pare and authorize an over-all plan for 
national cemeteries, which has not been 
done heretofore, and which should pro- 
vide for the veterans of all our wars. 

The following will give some facts con- 
cerning the existing policies and condi- 
tions with respect to national-cemetery 
facilities in the Nation: 


Section 18 of the act of Congress, approved 
July 17, 1862 (12 Stat. 596), provides “that 
the President of the United States shall have 
power, whenever in his opinion it shall be 
expedient, to purchase cemetery grounds, and 
cause them to be securely inclosed, to be used 
as a national cemetery for the soldiers who 
shall die in the service of the country.” 

Public Resolution No. 21, approved April 
18, 1866, provides “that the Secretary of War 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and required 
to take immediate measures to preserve from 
desecration the graves of the soldiers of the 
United States who fell in battle or died of 
disease in the fleld and in hospitals during 
the War of the Rebellion; to secure suitable 
burial places in which they may be properly 
interred, and to have the grounds enclosed, 


so that the resting places of the honored dead 


may be kept sacred forever.” 

The national cemeteries were primarily es- 
tablished to provide burial places for Union 
soldiers who were killed or died during the 
Civil War, and 72 of them were completed 
by the end of 1868. A total of 316,233 inter- 
ments were recorded, of which number 175,- 
764 were identified and 140,469 unidentified. 
In addition the remains of 21,336 Confed- 
erate prisoners of war were interred and their 
graves properly marked and maintained. 

It can be seen from these basic laws that 
the location of these cemeteries was deter- 
mined by the location of battlefields, hos- 
pitals, and prisoner-of-war camps and pris- 
ons. No thought of subsequent use of these 
cemeteries for the veterans of future wars 
existed in the minds of the legislators who 
enacted the basic laws and the War Depart- 
ment which constructed the cemeteries, 
Consequently without regard to their acces- 
sibility to the future generations, without 
thought of desirability for interment of un- 
born legions, and without vision of our coun- 
try's future progress, growth in population, 
industrial development, and expansion of our 
railroads and highways, these national ceme- 
teries were established as and became me- 
morial monuments and shrines to the Union 
dead of the Civil War. 

Subsequent legislation removed restrictions 
to burials in these national cemeteries. By 
the act of March 3, 1873, Congress, recogniz- 
ing the responsibility of the Nation in caring 
for those who served it in its armed forces, 
authorized the interment in our national 
cemeteries of those who had served with the 
Federal forces and made an honorable dis- 
charge therefrom the prerequisite for the 
privilege of burial, 

The restrictions were further curtailed by 
the provisions of United States Code, title 24, 
section 281, which in general granted the 
privilege of interment in a national cemetery 
to all soldiers, sailors, and marines who served, 
or may serve, during any war in which the 
United States has been or may be engaged. 
Army nurses honorably discharged from their 
service as such may be buried in any national 
cemetery. -_ 

The Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940 (54 Stat. 886) further includes the men 
inducted for training and service under this 
act by extending “the same pay, allowances, 
pensions, disability, and death compensa- 
tion, and other benefits as are provided by law 
in the case of other enlisted men of like 
grades and length of service of that com- 
ponent of the land or naval forces to which 
they are assigned.” 

It will be noted from the above-cited en- 
actments that the term “privilege of burial in 
a national cemetery” has been used and in 
the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940 
death compensation and other benefits are 
provided. Among other benefits would be in- 
cluded the privilege of burial in a national 
cemetery, which thus becomes by act of Con- 
gress a death benefit. 

In order to determine the extent, the rec- 
ompense, and the value of this privilege and 
death benefit let us analyze the privilege 
extended and the benefit granted. 
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What does it mean to the veteran or his 
estate in Bangor, Augusta, and Portland, 
Maine? It means shipment of the remains 
to a national cemetery, the nearest being 
Long Island National Cemetery at Farming- 
dale, Long Island, 45 miles beyond New York 
City. Total distances of 523, 448, and 387 
miles, respectively; the veteran or his estate 
in Concord, N. H., will have a railroad jour- 
ney of 345 miles; Burlington, Vt., which is 
331 railroad miles from Long Island National 
Cemetery, and Boston, Mass., where tens of 
thousands of veterans reside, a distance of 
272 miles for final interment; Pittsburgh, 
Pa., which is 302 miles from the national 
cemetery at Arlington, Va., and Cleveland, 
Ohio, which is 433 miles from the same na- 
tional cemetery. The veterans in Michigan 
would have the national cemeteries at Rock 
Island, III., and New Albany, Ind., as the 
nearest national cemeteries in which they 
have the privilege of burial. Detroit is 459 
miles from Rock Island and 355 miles from 
New Albany. Grand Rapids is 377 nriles from 
the former and 342 miles from the latter 
national cemetery. The 200,000 and more 
veterans in Chicago selecting burial in a 
national cemetery would have 187 miles to 
Rock Island or 194 miles to Camp Butler, 
Riverton, Ill., the nearest national ceme- 
teries. Let us go to the far Northwest and 
examine this privilege and death benefit in 
that section of our United States. First, 
there is no national cemetery in the States 
of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Ne- 
vada, and Utah, so let us see what is offered 
the veterans living in Seattle and Spokane 
and the cities and towns between, The 
nearest national cemetery is at San Fran- 
cisco, 933 miles from Seattle and 1,118 miles 
from Spokane, while Portland, Oreg., has 748 
miles from San Francisco. Helena, Mont., 
and points north, south, east, and west in 
the State are offered the choice of 3 na- 
tional cemeteries—nearly equidistant. San 
Francisco is 1,239 miles from Helena. The 
Fort McPherson National Cemetery at Max- 
well, Nebr., is 1,184 miles away, and the Fort 
Snelling National Cemetery near St. Paul, 
Minn., is 1,210 miles distant. The veterans 
in Idaho also have impressive distances to 
consider. Boise is 1,139 miles from San 
Francisco and 1,025 front the Fort McPher- 
son National Cemetery in Nebraska. Poca- 
tello, Idaho, is 807 miles from the former and 
761 miles from the latter national ceme- 
tery. Salt Lake City, Utah, is 807 miles from 
San Francisco and 761 miles from Maxwell, 
Nebr. 

There is no national cemetery in Colorado 
and Wyoming. Denver has 427,294, and 597 
miles to go to reach the national cemeteries 
at Santa Fe, N. Mex., Fort McPherson, Nebr., 
and Fort Bliss, El Paso, Tex., respectively. 
Likewise Cheyenne would be confronted by 
633, 400, and 703 miles to reach the same 
cemeteries. There is no national cemetery in 
the two Dakotas. The nearest one is located 
at Fort Snelling, Minn., which is 415 miles 
from Bismarck, N. Dak., and 416 miles from 
Pierre, 8. Dak. Sioux Falls, S. Dak., is 266 
miles from Fort Snelling National Cemetery. 
Nebraska has the Fort McPherson National 
Cemetery situated about 4 miles from Max- 
well, in Lincoln County. Maxwell is 13 miles 
east of North Platte on the Union Pacific 
Railway and U. S. Highway No. 80. Its popu- 
lation is 480. North Platte has a population 
of approximately 12,500. 

California, with its long north and south 
axis and its large population has three na- 
tional cemeteries—the San Francisco Na- 
tional Cemetery, Presidio; Fort Rosecrans Na- 
tional Cemetery at San Diego, and a new 
national cemetery at San Bruno, 8 miles from 
San Francisco, named Golden Gate National 
Cemetery. The ones at the Presidio and Fort 
Rosecrans are about completely occupied, 
leaving the new Golden Gate National Ceme- 
tery available for veterans in the State of 
California. The veterans of Los Angeles and 
vicinity are 471 miles from San Francisco. 
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Texas, the largest State in the Union, presents 
an interesting situation, when you consider 
the actual value of the burial benefit offered 
its veterans of past wars and the veterans of 
World War No, 2, among whom are those dis- 
mounted cavalrymen writing glorious pages 
of history down in the southwest Pacific, 
There are three national cemeteries in the 
Lone Star State—one in San Antonio proper, 
completely filled and no further grave sites 
available; one on the military reservation of 
Fort Sam Houston, San Antonio, and one on 
the military reservation of Fort Bliss, El Paso. 
The latter two are active national cemeteries. 
However, their locations are such as to offer 
only long, expensive express shipments for re- 
mains. The Fort Sam Houston National 
Cemetery is the nearest national cemetery for 
all points in Texas, except the extreme south- 
west section. This cemetery is 637 miles from 
Amarillo, 420 miles from Witchita Falls, 305 
miles from Fort Worth, 313 miles from Dallas, 
437 miles from Texarkana, 307 miles from 
Beaumont, and 217 miles from Houston. 

The States referred to are not the excep- 
tional situation. Practically each State offers 
similar conditions, The 79 national ceme- 
teries under the jurisdiction of the War De- 
partment are not all representative of na- 
tional cemeteries as visualized by those of 
us who have visited the National Cemetery in 
Arlington at the Nation’s Capital. Some of 
these 79 are completely filled; others have but 
limited available grave sites; some are at in- 
accessible locations, and many are so far dis- 
tant as to preclude all thought of burial 
therein. 

I believe the National Government has by 
reason of its enactments assumed a moral 
obligation to provide national cemeteries for 
our veterans of all wars which offer a death 
benefit and a privilege becoming our country 
and worthy of our legions of veterans. It is 
not a convenient privilege nor can it be called 
a death benefit to be allowed burial in a 
national cemetery some three, four, or eight 
hundred miles away, involving transporta- 
tion costs of shipment of remains and long 
train journeys by parents, relatives, and inti- 
mate friends of the deceased at more ex- 
pense—nor would the transshipment of 
bodies at railway junction points, with long 
delays in making train connections, add to 
the solemnity, dignity, and spirituality of a 
funeral cortege. 

Realizing the total inadequacy of our na- 
tional cemeteries to meet a situation which 
is now upon us, and with a desire to provide 
facilities which will give our veterans the 
opportunity to be buried in a national ceme- 
tery within their own native State, near, or 
within ieasonable distance from home and 
relatives and intimate friends, and within 
minimum expenses to the estate, I have in- 
troduced House resolution 3582. Its enact- 
ment will assure to fathers, mothers, sons, 
and daughters the opportunity to visit the 
graves of their loved ones on Easter morning 
and on Memorial Day. It will assure the 
living veterans that their graves will be main- 
tained and honored in befitting manner as 
long as this Nation exists, 


Soldier Vote 
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HON. HOWARD J. MeMURRAT 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 21, 1944 
Mr. MCMURRAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 


clude in the Recor a letter discussing 
the constitutionality of a uniform Fed- 


eral ballot for servicemen in Federal elec- 
tions, which appeared in the Washington 
Post of January 20 from Irving Brant, of 
Gatlinburg, Tenn. 

Irving Brant is a distinguished and 
well-known scholar and is the author of 
the biography, James Madison, and of 
Storm Over the Constitution, Peace and 
the Road to Freedom, and other books. 

The letter follows: 

SOLDIER Vorr—A COMMUNICATION 


The conclusion of the columnist, Merlo 
Pusey, in the Post for January 18, that Con- 
gress lacks the power to establish a simple, 
uniform Federal ballot, free of the poll tax, 
for servicemen in Federal elections is based 
upon two misconceptions. I believe that 
he has misjudged the constitutional mean- 
ing of republican government, and has mis- 
takenly treated one clause of the Constitu- 
tion as if it stood apart from the rest of 
the document. 

The Constitution requires the Federal 
Government to maintain republican govern- 
ment in the several States. It has been 
said: “But a republic is a state in which 
the sovereign power resides with the elector- 
ate without reference to any basis of elec- 
tion.” In other words, nine-tenths of the 
people may be disfranchised, and, if the re- 
maining one-tenth have sovereign power to 
elect officers, you still have republican gov- 
ernment. Such a definition does little more 
than exclude absolute monarchy. It draws 
no distinction between a republic and an 
aristocracy or oligarchy with electoral proc- 
esses. It was expressly repudiated 156 years 
ago by the men who wrote our Constitution. 


A THE WORD “REPUBLIC” 

Madison, in No. 39 of the Federalist, re- 
marked that the word “republic” had been 
applied to Holland, Venice, and other coun- 
tries, and continued: 

“These examples, which are nearly as dis- 
similar to each other as to a genuine re- 
public, show the extreme inaccuracy with 
which the term has been used in political 
disquisitions. - 

“If we resort for a criterion to the different 
principles on which different forms of gov- 
ernment are established, we may define a 
republic to be, or at least may bestow that 
name on, a government which derives all its 
powers directly or indirectly from the great 
body of the people. * It is ‘essential’ 
(above word in quotation marks is Madi- 
son's) to such a government that it be de- 
rived from the great body of the society, not 
from an inconsiderable proportion, or a 
favored class of it; otherwise a handful of 
tyrannical nobles, exercising their oppres- 
sions by a delegation of their powers, might 
aspire to the rank of republicans and claim 
for their government the honorable title of 
republic.” 

Madison made the distinction even clearer 
when he said in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion: 5 

A republic may be converted into an aris- 
tocracy or oligarchy as well by limiting the 
number capable of being elected as the num- 
ber authorized to elect.” 

If you will accept Madison's definition of a 
republic, it will necessarily alter the approach 
to the question of constitutionality, as far as 
the fundamental principles of our Govern- 
ment are concerned, for it is self-evident that 
such restrictions as the poll tax tend to pro- 
duce a government which is not based upon 
“the great body of the people.” 

The other point relates to article I, section 
2 of the Constitution, which says that the 
electors of Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall have the same qualifications 
as the electors of the more numerous branch 
of the State legislatures. This, it has been 
contended, prevents Congress from providing 
a Federal ballot and forbidding the States to 
set up poll-tax requirements in Federal 
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elections. So it would, if no other con- 
stitutional provisions or principles were in- 
volved. But it does not stand alone. 


REPUBLICAN GOVERNMENT 


In addition to the duty of maintaining re- 
publican government, Congress is empowered 
under section 4 of article I to “make or alter” 
State regulations of the “times, places, and 
manner” of holding Federal elections—a 
clause sweepingly interpreted by the courts 
to give Congress power to prevent corruption 
and maintain the integrity of congressional 
elections. Does section 4 restrict section 2? 
The constitutional argument against a Fed- 
eral ballot and the anti-poll-tax bill rests 
almost entirely upon the claim that it does 
not. The Supreme Court says it does. 

Chief Justice Stone wrote in United States 
v. Classic, in 1941, that the States “are au- 
thorized by the Constitution to legislate on 
the subject as provided by section 2 of Ar- 
ticle I, to the extent that Congress has not 
restricted State action by the exercise of its 
powers to regulate elections under section 4 
and its more general power under Article I, 
section 8, clause 18” (to make laws “necessary 
and proper"). 

With the Supreme Court declaring that the 
right of the States to prescribe qualifications 
may be restricted by the right of Congress to 
regulate elections, how can Mr. Pusey pos- 
sibly say that the Green-Lucas soldier vote 
bill “pretends to create voting rights in de- 
fiance of the Constitution.” Ten prominent 
law teachers and lawyers recently joined in a 
public statement upholding the constitu- 
tionality of the bill to repeal poll taxes as a 
prerequisite to voting in Federal elections. 
Men like Profs. Walton Hamilton and Edwin 
Borchard, of the Yale Law School, and Dean 
Lloyd K. Garrison, of the Wisconsin Univer- 
sity Law School, are not in favor of “tearing 
up the constitutional requirements for vot- 
ing. ” 


Not long ago a poll-tax Congressman tried 
to persuade me that the Supreme Court was 
interpreting the powers of Congress under 
section 4 too broadly. He was utterly dum- 
founded when I read to him what James 
Madison, “father of the Constitution,” said of 
its purpose on June 14, 1788: 

“Should the people of any State, by any 
means, be deprived of the right of suffrage, 
it was judged proper that it be remedied by 
the General Government,” 

I submit that Mr. Pusey spoke too hastily 
on a question of constitutional law, and 
thereby placed himself in opposition to your 
often declared principles of right and justice. 

Irvine BRANT, 

GATLINBURG, TENN. 


Unveiling of Portrait of Hon. Carl Vinson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM E. HESS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 21, 1944 


Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following program on the 
occasion of the unveiling of a portrait of 
Hon. Cart Vinson, chairman, Committee 
on Naval Affairs, House of Representa- 
tives, Thursday, January 20, 1944: 

PROGRAM 

Presiding: Representative WILLIAM E, HESS. 

Presentation of portrait: Representative W. 
STERLING COLE. 

Unveiling of portrait: Representative Man- 
GARET C. SMITH. 
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Introduction of Lawrence A, Powers, artist. 

Address: Representative Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Address: The Honorable Frank Knox, Sec- 
retary of the Navy. 

Address: The Honorable WALTER F. GEORGE, 
Senator from the State of Georgia. 

Address: Admiral Ernest J. King, Com- 
mander in Chief, United States Fleet, and 
Chief of Naval Operations. 

Acceptance of portrait: Representative 
Patrick H. Drewry, ranking minority mem- 
ber of committee. 

Acceptance of portrait: Representative 
Mervin J. Maas, ranking minority member of 
committee. 

Response of Representative CARL VINSON. 


The committee met at 10:30 o'clock a. m., 
the Honorable WmLuram E. Hess presiding. 

Mr. Hess. The committee will come to 
order, please. 

Distinguished guests, my colleagues, ladies 
and gentlemen: I feel extremely honored in 
haying been delegated to preside today at 
this ceremony, honoring the distinguished 
chairman of the House Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee, the Honorable Cart VI NSOoN, of Georgia. 

We who have known him over a period of 
years and have had the privilege of serving 
with him on this great committee, have 
learned to love him. 
His has been a busy committee, but 

through his untiring efforts, his fairness and 
impartiality, and his unswerving devotion to 
the Navy, he has guided through the Con- 
gress a multitude of measures which have 
resulted in making our Navy the most pow- 
erful in the history of the world. 

Mr. Vunson’s leadership has proven beyond 
question that a democracy can work effec- 
tively and efficiently in a crisis such as the 
one through which we have been passing. 
He has the respect and admiration of every 
Member of the House of Representatives, 
regardless of party affiliation, and is looked 
upon by the Members as an authority on mat- 
ters pertaining to the Navy. 

Chairman Vrxsox's colleagues on his com- 
mittee, together with some of his many 
friends, arranged with an artist of renown to 
paint from life his portrait, which will be 
presented this morning. ; 

A number of telegrams and letters have 
been received, but time will not permit the 
reading of all of them. I will, however, read 
one at this time. It is from the White House, 
Washington, D. C., dated January 20, 1944: 

“My Dran Cart: You have performed many 
services for our country during your long and 
successful tenure of office in the House, but I 
have always felt that your unselfish devotion 
to the Naval Affairs Committee has been your 
greatest. 

In your 27 years of service on that com- 
mittee you have constantly endeavored to 
strengthen American sea power. Today, you 
have your desire. We have the strongest 
Navy in the world. 

“You have made many friends for the Navy. 
No man has more friends in the Navy than 
yourself. 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.” 

[Applause. ] 


I wish to present to you a member of the 
Naval Affairs Committee who will make the 
presentation of the portrait, the Honorable 
W. STERLING COLE, of New York. 

STATEMENT OF HON. W. STERLING COLE, A REPRE- 
SENTATVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK 7 
Mr. Cox x. Mr. Chairman, members of the 

committee, distinguished guests, it is an un- 

usual occasion in the annals of the Naval 

Affairs Committee which brings us together 

today for a meeting attended by such nota- 

bles of government as are gathered here at 
this moment. Our deliberations are not 
directed to the construction of ships of 
varying types, airplanes of all sorts and quan- 


tities, bases and outposts throughout the 
world, nor to the complicated structure and 
Tequirements of Navy personnel, All that 
work has been completed and the naval con- 
struction program has already passed its 
zenith. Rather we are met today for the sole 
purpose of paying honor to one of our num- 
ber who, beginning as a committee member 
in the other World War, has contributed more 
to the development and expansion of the 
American Navy over the past quarter century 
than any other individual in the Nation dur- 
ing that period of time. 

Three decades ago a young man, then at 
30 years of age, but who had already filled 
offices of public trust, including that of prose- 
cuting attorney, member of the State assem- 
bly and speaker, and county judge, was 
elected by the people of the Tenth Congres- 
sional trict of the State of Georgia to 
represent them in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

During his second term in Congress this 
young man was assigned to membership on 
the House Committee on Naval Affairs, a post 
which he has continuously held from that 
date in 1917 until the present time. When 
his party obtained control of the House of 
Representatives, he became chairman of the 
committee, and has served as such since 
1931—a record not equaled either as to tenure 
on the committee or as to length of service 
as chairman by any other person in all our 
history. It has been under his guidance that 
all naval legislation of the present war has 
been enacted; in fact, 10 years ago, he began 
a program of automatic naval construction 
which, when Pearl Harbor came, found us 
much better prepared than we otherwise 
would have been. 

Although when first elected he had no 
thought of remaining in the Congress for any 
length of time, two forces united to cause 
him to be continuously returned to the Con- 
gress by his constituency, which later became, 
and now is, the Sixth District of Georgia. An 
early interest in his work and principally in 
matters pertaining to the Navy was coupled 
with a quick realization by his constituency 
of the worth and quality of the man they 
had chosen to represent them, and the honor 
which we today bestow upon this man must 
necessarily be shared by his own people for 
their confidence and trust in him and their 
loyalty to him. 

To signalize this remarkable record of 
achievement and to serve as an inspiration 
to those who will follow us, the members 
of his committee have joined with other 
admirers of their distinguished chairman to 
present to the Naval Affairs Committee of 
this and future years his portrait, as a per- 
manent monument both to his great record 
and to the constant loyalty of his people. 
This portrait depicts something more than 
the likeness of our honored chairman. In 
addition, it suggests the span of America's 
nautical history which he helped to shape 
in a very valuable contributory capacity. 

In the distant background may be seen 
the three-stack, coal-burning battleship, the 
U. S. S. Georgia, now long since decommis- 
sioned and junked, but withal the pride of 
the United States Navy when this young man 
first came to Congress. In the foreground 
is a model of the most modern aircraft car- 
rier, Here, forever, is shown the Navy of a 
generation past and the Navy of today, and 
standing between the glory of yesterday’s 
Navy and the splendor of the Navy of today 
is our honored chairman, who has served on 
this committee during two periods of great 
national peril and whose influence has had 
a profound effect upon our Nation's naval 
history. 

In behalf of those who have made this por- 
trait and this occasion possible, it is my high 
privilege to present to this committee the 
likeness in oil of our good friend, our dis- 
tinguished chairman, that genuine American 
and statesman, the Honorable CARL VINSON, 
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Representative from the State of Georgia. 
[Applause. } 

Mr. Hess. Thank you, Mr. COLE. 

At this time I am privileged to present 
another member of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, the Honorable MARGARET C. SMITH, 
who will unveil the portrait. 

[Mrs. Smrra unveiled the portrait] [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. Hess. Thank you, Mrs. SMITH. 

I now wish to present to you the young 
artist who painted the portrait, now an en- 
sign in the United States Naval Reserve, Mr. 
Lawrence A. Powers. 


STATEMENT OF ENSIGN LAWRENCE A. POWERS, 
U. S. N, R. 


Mr. Powers. I feel highly honored to be 
permitted this opportunity to express my 
deep personal satisfaction at having been 
selected to paint the portrait of the Honor- 
able Mr. Vinson, not only because of the per- 
sonality of the subject himself but because, 
as a naval officer, I am aware of how fully 
deserved is the gratitude of the entire Na- 
tion to a man who has been in large part 
responsible for the maintenance of the Navy 
through the lean years, the planning for the 
future, and the great triumphs of the present. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. Hess. Thank you, Mr. Powers. 

I am sorry to announce at this time that 
our beloved Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Honorable Sam RAYBURN, of 
Texas, will be unable to be with us today. 
He has sent a letter, however, which I will 
read. It is from the Speaker’s room, House 
of Representatives, United States of America, 
dated January 20, 1944: 

“Dear Mr. Hess: I regret exceedingly that 
it is impossible for me to be with you and 
other friends of Car. Vinson today to help 
pay a just and deserved tribute to a great 
chairman and an outstanding American 
statesman and citizen. 

“CARL Vinson, in the truest sense of the 
word, measures up to the type and char- 
acter of men whom we need in these days, 

“Please convey to him the sincere regrets 
of ‘his old friend. 

“Sincerely yours, + : 
“Sam RAYBURN.” 

[Applause. ] 

Mr. Hess. We had hoped to have the Sec- 
retary of the Navy with us today, but we 
were informed yesterday that he is confined 
to his quarters with the flu and his physi- 
cian will not permit him to attend these 
ceremonies today. 

We have with us, however, the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, the Honorable Ralph 
A. Bard, whom we will now hear. 


STATEMENT OF HON. RALPH A. BARD, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 


Assistant Secretary Barp. Mr. Chairman, 
members of the Naval Affairs Committee, and 
distinguished guests: 

I have a message for this occasion from 
the Secretary of the Navy, Frank Knox, which 
I would like to read. 

“It is a matter of intense personal regret 
that sickness conspires to keep me from at- 
tending today’s ceremony. 

“Everyone of the Navy delights to do honor 
to the Chairman of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House. The long period of 
service he has rendered, and the intense per- 
sonal sacrifice he has made, covering a period 
of more than one-quarter of a century, have 
served to make Chairman Vinson one of the 
best informed men on naval affairs in the 
entire Government. 

“It is most fortunate that the Navy has 
the benefit of such a chairman right now, 
because never before have naval affairs oc- 
cupied a more important place in our scheme 
of national defense than they do at this 
time. 

“This war is by all odds the greatest naval 
war in history and ours is the greatest fleet 
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participating in that war. Under such cir- 
cumstances, Chairman Vinson has come to 
the peak of his effort on behalf of the Navy 
in the current session of Congress. His 
profound knowledge of all phases of the Navy 
“has enabled him to guide through Congress, 
with consummate skill, the authorization of 
total expenditures for naval purposes of 
nearly $100,000,000,000. For this happy cir- 
cumstance the Navy and the entire Nation 
owe a great debt to Chairman VINSON. 

“I wish that I could be with you to join 
in doing him honor.” 

And I want to add, Mr. Chairman, on my 
own behalf, and speaking also for Mr. For- 
restal, the Under Secretary of the Navy; Mr. 
Gates, the Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
for Air, and I am sure for all those officers 
and men of the Navy who have been for- 
tunate enough to know and work with our 
-esteemed chairman of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee—I want to say it seems to be the 
unanimous opinion of all of those now on 
deck who have had to do with shaping the 
recent destinies of the Navy, that your loye 
of the Navy, Chairman Vinson, your tireless 
devotion to its interests, and your sound 
Judgments based on your years of Navy asso- 
ciation and experience, have contributed 
most outstandingly to the success the Navy 
has achieved in building, equipping, and 
fighting the greatest fleet this world has ever 
seen. 

The unanimity of this feeling of admira- 
tion for you and your services to the Navy 
is a rare tribute in the midst of war and 
strife, and particularly in this controversial 
city of Washington. 

May you live long and prosper, and as you 
sit on your Georgia porch and reminisce in 
days to come it should warm your heart to 
remember that to the greatest possible de- 
gree you merited and won by the vote of all 
hands of the Navy during this greatest of all 
wars their highest award and tribute—the 
Navy’s “Well done.“ [Applause.] 

Mr. Hess. Thank you very much, Mr. Secre- 
tary. 

I now wish to present a distinguished son 
of the State of Georgia, the senior Senator 
from that State, the Honorable WALTER F. 
GEORGE. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WALTER F. GEORGE, A 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF 
GEORGIA 
Senator Grorcs. Mr. Chairman, members 

of the committee, and distinguished guests: 

The State of Georgia takes just pride in 
the recognition given to one of her distin- 
guished sons who, for more than a quarter 
of a century, has faithfully served the in- 
terests of the State and of the Nation in 
Washington and who, prior to the time he 
came to Washington, had learned much in 
the school of politics, much in the art of 
government in the legislative bodies of his 
own State. 

Born and reared as he was in the old Tenth 
Congressional District in which have resided 
through the whole history of the State some 
of the most brilliant political leaders of the 
State and of the South and of the Nation, the 
distinguished chairman of this committee 
early learned many things about the art of 
government, many things about the respon- 
sibility of public office that are learned only 
in the school of experience. 

Many hard political contests have been the 
lot and portion of the distinguished chair- 
man, and in the center of his old Tenth Con- 
gressional District lived some of the most 
brilliant political leaders of the last 50 years 
in the Southeast, some of the most out- 
standing political sages that have been pro- 
duced by the Nation, by and large. 

So in this hospitable climate, and amongst 
people who have developed the characteristic 
of loyalty in the school of political expe- 
rience, the chairman of this committee 
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learned the things that have enabled him 
to serve as a worthy Member of the House 
of Representatives and as the distinguished 
chairman of this committee in one of the 
most momentous periods in all of human 
history. 
The State is proud, and I come simply to 
express gratitude on the part of the State 
and to pay this unstudied tribute to the 
sterling virtues and statesmanship of the 
chairman of your Naval Affairs Committee. 
Not only has he served his country well 
here, but he has the enviable distinction of 
having participated notably in the greatest 
war in human history, a war in which the 
greatest issues are at stake. So he serves 
not only America in his capacity as chair- 
man of this committee, which he has guided 
so well since becoming its official head, but 
he serves all humanity as well. He is serv- 
ing all just causes everywhere, because our 
Navy hac been, is now, and always will be 
found fighting on the side of humanity, as 


-well as for those larger issues that make not 


merely for a happier United States but a 
happier and better world, 

So on behalf of the State, insofar as I am 
able to speak for the State—and I know that 
it would speak with one yoice—I wish to say 
that this great honor to our distinguished 
son, the dean of the Georgia delegation in 
the Congress of the United States, is pro- 
foundly and deeply appreciated. [Applause.] 

Mr. Hess. Thank you, Senator GEORGE. 

I have the privilege and honor at this time 
of presenting to you the Commander in Chief 
of the United States Navy and the Chief of 
Naval Operations, Admiral Ernest J. King. 


STATEMENT OF ADMIRAL ERNEST J. KING, COM- 
MANDER IN CHIEF, UNITED STATES FLEET, AND 
CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 


Admiral Kine. Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, ladies, and gentlemen, to 
be asked to be present is most pleasant. To 
be called upon to say what the naval services 
think of the chairman of the House Naval 
Affairs Committee is a privilege and an honor. 
Nothing short of an emergency could have 
prevented my being here. The views that I 
shall express are not only my own, but those 
of every other Navy and Marine Corps officer 
who knows the chairman, or who has ap- 
peared before this committee. 

For nearly 30 years the distinguished 
chairman of this committee has influenced 
naval policy by his sound judgment, by his 
perspective, and by his foresight. He has 
come to know the naval service better than 
any other Member ot Congress, and for that 
matter, better than a great many people who 
are in the naval services themselves. 

As a legislator in naval matters, he has 
established a record that is not likely to be 
equaled. Besides all this, he has a way with 
him. We have learned that we can approach 
him with our problems and that they will be 
given due consideration. In keeping with 
his understanding of naval officers and their 
strong points, and their faults, Mr. Vinson 
seems to have a sixth sense which tells him 
when to support the proposals made to him 
and when to give us a sound spanking and 
send us back to the Navy Department. I 
strongly suspect that this sixth sense is com- 
mon sense. 

Any individual who knows his job can 
command the respect of his fellow men. 
When that individual does his job in such a 
way as to gain not only their respect but 
their unquestioned loyalty, it is proof of 
duty well done and of unfaltering devotion 
to that duty. 

In the case of the gentleman in whose 
honor we meet today, the high regard in 
which he is held by his colleagues and all 
who know him is shared in no uncertain 
manner by the Navy and the Marine Corps. 
He believes in us and we believe in him. 
He has earned for himself the confidence 
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and the esteem of the entire membership of 
the naval services, and I am happy to have 
the opportunity to say so publicly. 

His portrait in this committee room will 
be a permanent testimonial to his great- 
ness. It will serve as a constant reminder 
to us all that courtesy, patience, hard work 
and, above all, a clear perspective, are in- 
valuable in discharging our responsibilities. 

May we have the benefit of his wise coun- 
sel for many years to come. [Applause.] 

Mr. Hess. Thank you, Admiral King. 

I will now present to you the ranking ma- 
jority member of the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee, the Honorable Patrick H. Drewry, of 
Virginia, who will accept the portrait. 


STATEMENT OF HON. PATRICK H, DREWRY, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE 
OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. Drewry. Mr. Chairman, I am very 
happy to have the privilege of accepting this 
portrait of Mr. Vinson, on behalf of the 
Naval Affairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives. 

When I was put on the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee 20 years ago Mr. Vinson was the 
ranking minority member of the commit- 
tee. So I have had the pleasure of serving 
under his direction for many agreeable years. 

Mr. Butler, of Pennsylvania, a grand old 
man, was chairman at that time, and, al- 
though a Quaker, he was a fighting advocate 
of a big Navy, the “strongest Navy on earth.” 
He consistently held to the opinion, fre- 
quently expressed, that there should be no 
politics and no partisanship on the Naval 
Affairs Committee. The work of the com- 
mittee was based on Americanism, not polit- 
ical maneuvering. 

In this view he was supported by the en- 
tire committee. When Carn Vinson came 
to the chairmanship he announced and car- 
ried out this policy. The result has been 
that when legislation has been reported by 
this committee, the debate on the floor of 
the House has been confined to the merits 
of the legislation without reference to polit- 
ical advantage; and the committee, under 
Mr. Vinson’s leadership, has acquired a repu- 
tation for well-considered study and patriotic 
purpose that has been of inestimable benefit 
to the upbuilding of the Navy and the wel- 
fare of the country. 

The way has not always been easy. The 
members of the committee were probably in 
advance of the thought of the Congress 
and the country in believing that war clouds 
were gathering and that the Navy of the 
United States should be strengthened for 
any eventuality. Only the united action of 
the committee following the leadership of 
Mr. Vinson put the Navy in such condition 
that it was ready, at least partly so, when 
the dastardly blow at Pearl Harbor was de- 
livered. I shudder to think what might have 
been if a weaker man than Cart Vinson in 
those hard days of preparation had been at 
the head of this committee. 

His good-natured persistence with his 
committee, his steady and studious and 
well-informed presentation in the House of 
the action of his committee, his patient but 
incessant drive for the enactment of proper 
legislation, is largely responsible for the 
beneficial legislation that forearmed our 
Navy in the pre-war days. It would have 
been much easier to swing with the tide of 
pacifism that threatened the country, but 
Cart Vinson saw the danger, and with fight- 
ing courage he led the committee steadily on 
for the improvement and development of 
our ships and shore stations at times when 
it seemed his views and ours were most un- 
popular. 

CARL Vinson deserves the thanks of his 
country for his service. He was in the fore- 
front of the work for preparedness. This 
committee knows what he did, and they de- 
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sired to put in lasting colors on canvas the 
man as he is. And the committee wanted it 
hung in this room where his life work has 
centered, that those who come after him will 
be reminded of the chairman who had the 
affection and admiration of the members of 
his committee and who worked so well for the 
country which he loves and to which he 
gives his devoted service. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I repeat I am happy 
to have the privilege of accepting this por- 
trait on behalf of the committee. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. Hess. Thank you, Mr. Drewrr. 

I now present to you the ranking minor- 
ity member of the House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, the Honorable Menvin J. Maas of 
Minnesota. 


STATEMENT OF HON. MELVIN J. MAAS, A REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 
MINNESOTA 
Mr. Maas. Mr. Chairman, I am very happy 

to join in accepting for the committee this 

very fine and striking portrait of our re- 
spected and beloved chairman, CARL VINSON, 

No history of the American Congress would 
be complete without a graphic paragraph 
about a great congressional leader, CARL 
Vinson. So, too, no history of the American 
Navy, rich in tradition, would be complete 
without a full chapter about a great naval 
leader, CARL Vinson, 

Under his dynamic leadership our Navy has 
seen its greatest expansion, until today it is 
not only the largest and most powerful Navy 
in the world, but the largest and taost pow- 
erful that the world has ever seen. 

The American Navy's greatness, however, is 
not just its size. It is far more its efficiency 
and fighting effectiveness. A very great deal 
of that efficiency and effectiveness is a trib- 
ute to the keen, tireless, and effective leader- 
ship of the chairman of the Naval Affairs 
Committee of the House during the last 13 
years. 

Mr. Vinson’s far-reaching knowledge of 
the Navy and his far-sighted vision were 
translated into legislation that constantly 
improved our Navy during its expansion. 

It is significant that war found our Navy 
with far and away the largest and most ef- 
fective naval air arm of any navy in the 
world at any time. It is perhaps the only 
military service which along with the Ma- 
rines was actually ready for war the day 
war came. Chairman Vinson had drummed 
into the Congress, the Nation, and, yes, into 
the Navy itself, day in and day out, the need 
for a larger and yet larger naval air force. 
It was almost a fetish with him—more air- 
planes and aircraft carriers, more carriers and 
more planes. 

Far-reaching changes and improvements 
in personnel legislation were enacted under 
his leadership, and usually his sponsorship. 

To me it has been a great privilege and a 
liberal education to serve on this committee 
under Mr. Vinson’s forceful and imaginative 
leadership. It has been a particularly happy 
experience to have been his ranking minority 
member, 

While the general implication is one of 
opposition leadership between a chairman 
and the senior minority member, I can as- 
sure you that Mr. Vinson and I have worked 
in the harmony of a partnership. A military 
analogy might be that Cart is the command- 
ing officer and Pat Drewry is chief of staff, 
while I am deputy chief and executive. By 
“executive” I mean I do a lot of Cart’s 
hatchet work. 

The best description, however, is that the 
House Naval Affairs Committee is a team 
with Cart as captain. 

Long, long after Cart Vinson is gone 
he will never be forgotten—his constructive 
influence will be felt and appreciated in the 
American Navy and in naval policies. 

A great committee of Congress accepts 
with deep appreciation this portrait of a 


grand chairman and great American. 
plause.] 

Mr, Hess. Thank you, Mr. Maas. 

It is now my privilege and esteemed honor 
to present to you the most distinguished 
chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee and 
our honored guest today, the Honorable CARL 
Vinson of Georgia, [Applause.] 


STATEMENT OF HON. CARL VINSON, A REPRESENT- 
ATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 
GEORGIA 


Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, members of the 
committee, Senator, George, Mr. Secretary, 
Admiral King, distinguished guests, there 
are times in a man’s life when deep feelings 
cause inability to find suitable and appro- 
priate language to clearly express the emotion 
of the human heart. To me, today is one 
of those times. 

To correctly ascertain the feelings that 
surge within me you must look beyond my 
humble words to understand the gratitude 
that I have to you and my friends who are 
responsible for this occasion and for the gen- 
erous things that have been said. 

Full cognizance of my limitations and my 
many, many friends makes this occasion 
more appreciated. 

The achievements that may have marked 
my 13 years as chairman of this great com- 
mittee are not due to any outstanding merit 
of mine. Credit must be given the members 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs, who have 
wholeheartedly and unfailingly contributed 
so much to what has been accomplished. 

In this committee there is no majority and 
no minority. It acts as a unit, as one group, 
with one impulse, inspired by the lofty ambi- 
tion to serve its country to its greatest ability. 

During my 30 years in Congress I have 
never known a committee that possessed a 
higher degree of statesmanship or reflected 
higher credit on the House than the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 

Your work and accomplishments, and the 
vision of this committee and the support 
accorded to it by the Navy Department and 
the Congress have guaranteed to the Nation 
in this hour of its greatest peril the road to 
victory. 

For many years before the storm struck 
which is now engulfing the whole world, you, 
my committee members, could see in the dis- 
tant horizon the gathering of the storm 
clouds, and you had the wisdom and fore- 
sight to inaugurate naval programs so that 
the Navy, the first line of defense of the 
country, would be in position to combat the 
storm and lead the Nation to victory and 
to a lasting peace. 

You have the satisfaction of knowing that 
by your efforts, with the support of the 
Congress and the Navy Department, the ac- 
cumulated weight of American naval power 
provided and made ready in years of peace 
will bring Germany and Japan to their knees. 

By the Constitution, the duty is placed 
upon the Congress to provide and maintain 
a Navy. The makers of the Constitution rec- 
ognized the Navy as a necessary agent of a 
sovereign state. The House of Representa- 
tives has charged this committee with the 
responsibility of seeing that this mandate 
of the Constitution is carried out. That 
responsibility is not a power to be exercised 
recklessly, extravagantly or vaingloriously, 
but it is a responsibility and a duty to be 
accomplished soberly and conscientiously. 

The manner in which you have discharged 
that duty has won the confidence and esteem 
of the House, for time after time your bills 
establishing naval policies and involving bil- 
lions upon billions of dollars have been 
passed by the House by unanimous consent, 
as the membership of the House knows that 
you guard that responsibility as a sacred 
trust, and that trust will never be stained or 
tarnished. 

I mark my words when I say you have a 
record unequaled by any other committee 
of the House, for but only once in the past 
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13 years has the House seen fit to write an 
amendment in a naval bill over the objection 
and protest of this honorable committee, 

When I first became a Member of Congress 
on December 2, 1914, I was determined to do 
everything in my power to further the na- 
tional defense of our country, and partic- 
ularly to devote my efforts to developing a 
Navy befitting what should be the greatest 
maritime nation on earth, 

It seems but yesterday when, on May 27, 
1916, I was privileged to address the House 
on the naval-preparedness program for the 
First World War. At that time I said: 

“I abhor war and detest that spirit which 
would make military despotism the chief 
object and purpose of a nation’s thought. I 
deny the validity of the doctrine that would 
make of the civilian a pawn of a military 
caste, and assert that a free civil life should 
be at all times the chief aim of national exist- 
ence. Neither now nor ever can the specter 
of militarism of the control of our national 
life rear its dragon head in this democratic 
land, Firm as I am in the belief that how- 
ever numerous are to be the warships which 
we must now create, these ships ever shall 
remain as a bulwark of personal liberty.” 

Those sentiments, expressed over a quarter 
of a century ago, have ever remained con- 
trolling with me. 

At the end of the First World War the 
United States had become the dominant 
naval power of the world. When the Wash- 
ington Conference assembled in the fall of 
1921 we possessed a naval force which was 
stronger than that of any other power. This 
had been created by the Congress in accord- 
ance with an announced policy of the Naval 
Affairs Committee to maintain a navy second 
to none, Nevertheless, as an altruistic con- 
tribution to world peace, we took the un- 
precedented course of surrendering volun- 
tarily the naval supremacy which we then 
possessed. 

For 11 long years, aside from a small- 
cruiser program, nothing was done to 
strengthen the United States Navy. Mean- 
while, other nations, Japan and Germany, 
were secretly and openly preparing for the 
path of conquest on the lands and oceans 
of the world. Disarmament by example had 
proven a dismal failure. 

The Naval Affairs Committee, observing the 
invasion of Manchukuo in Asia and the rise 
of Hitlerism in Europe and the drift of the 
tide in a world supposedly at peace, and be- 
lieving then, as it does now, that the primary 
duty of government is self-preservation and 
that no sophistry of logic can justify it in 
stripping itself of its means of défense and 
in relying for its preservation upon the mercy, 
the pity, or the love of other nations, was 
determined that the American Navy should 
be strengthened and increased; that the 
security of the Nation demanded that it be 
done in the very shortest possible time. 
Therefore, at the behest of the committee I 
urged the passage of legislation providing for 
a shipbuilding program, which was incorpo- 
rated in the National Industrial Recovery Act 
of 1933. 

Again, but 1 year later, in 1934, by direc- 
tion of this committee and with the whole- 
hearted support of the Navy Department, I 
introduced a bill which became known as the 
Vinson-Trammell Act, authorizing construc- 
tion of ships in keeping with the minimum 
requirements, considering world affairs at 
that time. 

Again, in 1938, on behalf of the committee, 
I sponsored a bill, which Congress accepted, 
authorizing an increase in combatant ton- 
nage over and above that authorized by the 
act of 1934. 

The committee being fully conscious of the 
steady growth of aviation and the ever- 
important part it was destined to play in the 
security of the Nation, on its behalf I spon- 
sored a bill, in 1939, establishing air bases in 
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the far-flung islands of the Pacific, in Alaska, 
and in the continental United States. 

And then again in 1940, on behalf of this 
committee, I sponsored 2 bills for further 
naval expansion, one of which created the 
2-ocean Navy and provided for an air force 
of not less than 15,000 planes. 

Therefore, you members of the committee 
may well take great pride in the fact that you 
have played an important part in providing 
for ships and airplanes for the Navy and 
placing your country in position to combat 
the enemy in this global war. 

In your leadership in sponsoring the ship- 
building and aviation programs, you have 
shown yourselves to be statesmen with 
vision. 

By the foresight and wisdom of this com- 
mittee and with the wholehearted support of 
the Congress and Navy Department, the 
country was able to withstand the shock of 
Pearl Harbor. 

At the termination of this war we will 
again be the dominant naval power of the 
world. We will possess a Navy unsurpassed 
by that of any other nation or combination 
of nations. 

Let us resolve never again to scrap a single 
ship, a single airplane, or anything else vital 
to the defense of our country. 

We should have learned our lesson. Secu- 
rity for our country must be based on more 
than words, We must ever remember that 
our enemies today are long-range planners. 
German and Prussian militarism thinks in 
terms of generation upon generation, and 
Japan thinks in terms of centuries, 

After 2 years of war our Navy has become a 
mighty menace to our enemies on the seven 
seas. Our men and our ships are carrying 
battle to the cnemy with such vigor and such 
success that there can be no doubt as to the 

timate outcome. Imbued with the spirit 
of “We have just begun to fight,” they met 
the enemy at Coral Sea, Midway, and in the 
seas of the Solomons and the Aleutians and 
annihilated them. These and other battles 
with their glorious deeds will ever live in the 
hearts of a grateful Nation. 

The personnel of the Navy is not excelled 
in its devotion to duty by any corresponding 
body of men in the world. Its officers and 
men, wherever they may be, on the seas, un- 
der the seas, or in the air, are living up to the 
highest naval traditions of the past, and time 
in its tireless flight cannot forget their daily 
achievements and glorious deeds of valor in 
this war. 

There are no more courageous or patriotic 
men than those who serve in the United 
States Fleet; for them death lurks on every 
Wave and rides in every cloud. Their spirit 
is never to give up the ship. They are 
determined that never shall the heel of the 
aggressor be set upon our shores and that 
never shall the way of American life perish 
from this land of liberty. 

For those courageous, patriotic, and be- 
loved men who have gone down to the sea 
never to return, their supreme sacrifice shall 
not have been made in vain, for there will 
come forth a lasting peace to bless their 
children and their children’s children yet to 
be born. 

For a continuous period of 30 years a great 
ard generous constituency has commissioned 
me to represent them in Congress.. Twenty- 
seven of those years I have served on the 
Naval Affairs Committee, and that associa- 
tion with the men of the Navy has enriched 
my life. 

Members of the committee, for your un- 
tiring efforts and cooperation in assisting me 
as chairman of this committee, I am pro- 
foundly grateful. It has been a privilege to 
serve with each and every one of you and the 
memories of our association will live with me 
forever, 

I thank you. [Applause.] 

Mr. Hess, In closing, permit me, on behalf 
of the Naval Affairs Committee, to extend our 
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thanks and appreciation to each and every | RESOLUTION OF APPRECIATION OF CONGRESSMAN 


one of you for your participation in the 
program today. 
THE UNDER SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 
Washington, January 17, 1944. 
Hon. CARL VINSON, 
Chairman, Naval Afairs Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: I greatly regret 
that my absence from Washington will make 
it impossible for me to be present at the 
ceremonies on Wednesday in connection with 
the presentation of your portrait. 

The officers of the United States Navy, both 
ashore and afloat, know even better than I do 
the great service you have been to the Navy 
and to the country. Even as a newcomer I 
have seen at first hand the wisdom, tolerance, 
and understanding which you have brought 
to your task as chairman of the Naval Affairs 
Committee. I do not believe that the value 
of those qualities and of your long devotion 
to the interests of the Navy can ever be fully 
appraised. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES FORRESTAL, 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS, 
Washington, D. 0. January 13, 1944. 
Hon. Cart VINSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Naval Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAMMAN: I am writing to 
tell you how much I regret that I shall not 
be able to attend the ceremony on January 
20 to do honor to you. I am leaving for a 
trip overseas on January 19. 

During the more than 6 years that I have 
been Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks 
I have had no associations which I value 
more highly than those with you and with 
your committee. I have frequently stated 
that the Navy and the country can never 
adequately recognize the value of your serv- 
ices to the Nation. In my humble opinion 
you have rendered services in this emergency 
whose value can be matched by few. Some 
day history will record this fact with appro- 
priate tribute to your devotion. 

Sincerely and respectfully yours, 
BEN MOREELL, 

Navy DEPARTMENT, 

OFFICE OF THE PAYMASTER GENERAL, 

warnom D. C., January 18, 1944. 
Hon. WILITIAN E. HESS, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Hess: I feel that a pause in 
the momentous march of national affairs to 
pay tribute to the Honorable CARL VINSON 
is most fitting and that this recognition of 
the fine record of public service of an out- 
standing leader is well merited. 

Since entering the Navy in 1917, the year 
in which Mr. Vrnson, also entered the naval 
service, I have been keenly aware of his in- 
tense interest in and profound knowledge 
of the problems presented by that estab- 
lishment. As you no doubt know, I have 
followed his career with personal pride and 
satisfaction. 

I sincerely regret that a previous appoint- 
ment in New York prevents me from being 
present at the ceremonies attending the un- 
velling and presentation of Mr. Vinson’s por- 
trait on January 20, 1944. Capt. T. Earle 
Hipp, SC, U. S. N., the Administrative Officer 
of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, will 
attend, and looks forward to the privilege. 

As soon as I return to the Department I 
hope to extend my personal compliments, 

Sincerely yours, 
W. B. Younsa, 
Rear Admiral, SC, United States Navy. 


CARL VINSON ADOPTED BY THE MAYOR AND 
COUNCIL OF THE CITY OF MACON, GA., AT THEIR 
REGULAR MEETING ON JANUARY 18, 1944 


It is with sincere interest and approval 
that we officially note the national recogni- 
tion to be accorded the Honorable Carn VIN- 
son with the presentation and unveiling of 
his portrait in the House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee Room in Washington, D. C. 

As a Member of Congress from the Sixth 
Congressional District of Georgia, of which 
our community is a part, Mr. Vinson has 
served his local constituents capably and 
with promptness and courtesy, but always in 
complete consonance with his greater obli- 
gations to our Nation as a whole. 

First elected to Congress November 3, 1914, 
and serving continuously since, he was ap- 
pointed to the House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee in 1917, and has beer chairman of that 
committee since 1931. 

A genius of common sense in thought and 
in action, his service has been enriched by 
experience, and never hindered by fear. 
Outspoken and forthright in his conception 
of the needs of our country, his steady wis- 
dom has guided the naval program and has— 
probably more than any other person out- 
side the active lists of our armed services— 
contributed greatly to the building of our 
present two-ocean Navy. He considered this 
branch of service to be our right arm of de- 
fense and intended to hold the sword and 
not the pen. 

We are proud of the many honors be- 
stowed upon him and are firm in our con- 
viction that, as a man and public servant, he 
is an honor to them all. 

It is resolved that these expressions be 
spread upon the official minutes of this 
meeting. 

It is further resolved that the clerk be, 
and she is hereby, directed to forward a copy 
hereof to the Honorable WILIA E. Hess with 
the respectful request that he, as the presid- 
ing officer, make these expressions known in 
the portrait presentation program to be held 
January 20, 1944, 

So resolved and ordered, in public and 
regular meeting assembled, this 18th day of 
January 1944. 

Approved this 18th day of January 1944. 

CHARLES L. BOWDEN, 
Mayor. 
VīoLa Ross. NAPIER, 
Clerk of Council. 


CITY OF MILLEDGEVILLE, 
W. STERLING COLE, 
Member of Congress and Member of 
House Naval Affairs Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Cote: I thank you for copy 
of the program your committee has arranged 
for the purpose of honoring Congressman 
CARL VINSON. 

I believe, sir, that the real people of this 
Republic will agree that you will be bestow- 
ing an honor well earned. And furthermore, 
sir, I think that each member of the Naval 
Affairs Committee has won public plaudits 
because of his active zeal in behalf of our 
Nation's safety. 

I wish, through you, to convey to each my 
appreciations of the public services rendered. 

With the best wishes for our country’s 
welfare, I am, 

Very sincerely, 
E. A. TIGNER, 
Milledgeville, Ga. 


REGENTS OF THE 
UNIVERSITY SYSTEM OF GEORGIA, 
Atlanta, January 18, 1944. 

Congressman W, STERLING COLE, 

House of Representatives, United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN CoLE: It was indeed 
kind of you to send me an invitation to the 
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exercises honoring Hon. Cart VINSON, of 
Georgia, a loyal friend, an intelligent worker, 
a patriotic citizen, an able Representative, a 
statesman who has visions and believes 
ardently in the American way of life. 

For 30 consecutive years he has served 
his district efficiently and courageously and 
his State and the Nation through these years 
in a progressive, determined, brilliant way, 
particularly in the field of naval affairs, giv- 
ing to this Nation with the aid and confi- 
dence of his associates, the finest navy on 
the seven seas. 

He has been genuinely devoted to every 
phase of the Navy: Docks, ports, aircraft 
carriers, training stations, air fields, pre- 
flight aviation schools, the WAVES, personnel, 
and in capable and efficient men and officers 
to command our ships in peace and war. 

We are proud of Congressman Vinson and 
the fine contributions he has made to our 
country. He has devoted his efforts largely 
to Nation-wide problems, problems involving 
statesmanship rather than self-seeking poli- 
cies. His whole career has been marked by 
honesty, fidelity, and loyalty. It is indeed 
pleasing to his many friends that this de- 
served honor has been bestowed upon him. 

With kindest regards and appreciation, I 
am, 

Sincerely yours, 
S. V. SANFORD. 
Macon, GA. January 17, 1944. 
Hon. W. STERLING COLE, 
Member of Congress, House of 
Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mn. Cote: I have received the pro- 
gram of the ceremonies to be held on Jan- 
uary 20, 1944, at 10:30 a. m., honoring the 
Honorable CARL Vinson. 

I heard while in Washington last week of 
this occasion, and had hoped to be present. 
It now appears that I cannot be. I regret 
this fact very much. 

Next to you gentlemen, who have served 
with Mr. Vinson through the years, we here 
in his home district recognize his sterling 
worth and ability. The Nation has been for- 
tunate, indeed, in the past few trying years 
to have had him at the helm of the important 
Naval Affairs Committee. 

We who have been his constituents for a 
generation are even more fortunate. 

With high regards, I am, 

Most respectfully yours, 
CHARLES J. BLOCH, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 19, 1944. 
Hon. Cart VINSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Naval Affairs, 
United States House 
of Representatives. 

My Dear Cart: The enclosed is a copy of a 
telegram I tried to send you today, but it was 
refused by the telegraph company in accord- 
ance with war restrictions. 

“Please accept my sincere congratulations 
upon the honor being paid you as the out- 
standing chairman of the Naval Committee 
in the history of our Government. 

“Your unswerving loyalty to the Navy jus- 
tifies every compliment which may be paid 
you.” 

Am sorry that a severe case of illness pre- 
vents my being with you and your friends 
when you are so signally honored, but will 
promise to do better next time. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRED A. BRITTEN. 
THE GLENN L. MARTIN Co., 
Baltimore, Må., January 17, 1944. 
Hon. WILLIAM E. Hess, 
House Naval Affairs Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN HESS: I am exceedingly 
sorry that a previous business commitment 
prevents my being present at the unveiling 
of the portrait of the Honorable CARL VINSON 


on January 20. Will you kindly convey to him 
personally my regrets. 

Congressman Cart Vinson has had a long 
and distinguished career. He has brought 
honor to his State and Nation. I am happy 
that he is being honored by the Naval Affairs 
Committee, over which he has so ably pre- 
sided for many years. Extend to him, please, 
my very best wishes. 

Cordially yours, 
GLENN L. Martin. 


Food Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 21, 1944 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, for 
the information of the House and other 
interested citizens, I submit for the Rec- 
orD a letter and statement from J. B. 
Hutson, president, Commodity Credit 
Corporation. The letter and statement 
are clear and deal with the food subsidy: 

NOVEMBER 18, 1943. 
Hon. FRED L. CRAWFORD, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR Mr. Crawrorp: Attached is an outline 
of three subsidy programs: 1, dry beans; 2, 
dairy-feed payment; and 3, fluid milk, Balti- 
more (Md.) milkshed. This is sent in ac- 
cordance with your telephonic request of 
November 16. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. B. Hurson, President. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF How Price SUPPORTING PRO- 
GRAMS INVOLVING LOSSES TO COMMODITY 
CREDIT CORPORATION OPERATE 


A. DRY BEANS 


Prior to planting time in 1943, the War 
Food Administration announced that the 
prices for dry edible beans would be sup- 
ported at $7.50 per hundredweight for U. S. 
No. 1, Lima, Baby Lima, Light, Dark, and 
Western Red Kidney beans, and $6.50 per 
hundredweight for U. S. No. 1, Pea, Great 
Northern, Small and Flat Small White, Pink, 
Pinto, Cranberry, and Small Red beans, 
cleaned and bagged, in carload lots at ship- 
ping point. The support price for No. 2 
beans is 15 cents lower. These support prices 
exceed the existing maximum prices for sales 
into civilian consumption by the following 
amounts: 


Per 100 lbs. 
$6.50 varieties: (cleaned) 
i Mee oe at ee ae al $0. 70 


Cranberry (western 
Cranberry (other than western). 
$7.50 varieties: 


In order to implement the support price 
guaranty, the following actions were taken: 

1. Commodity Credit Corporation entered 
into contracts with country shippers, under 
which the country shippers agreed to pur- 
chase dry beans from producers on the basis 
of the announced support prices, taking into 
consideration approved charges for cleaning, 
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bagging, and other services that would have 
to be performed in order for the beans to be 
in position for sale at the support price. 
Under these contracts Commodity Credit 
Corporation agreed to make a support price 
payment to country shippers at rates equal 
to the amount by which the support price 
exceeded the civilian ceiling price on all 
beans sold into domestic civilian channels. 
The Corporation also agreed to buy at the 
support price any stocks the shippers were 
unable to sell during the season. 

2. Food Distribution Administration, act- 
ing as agent for Commodity Credit Corpora- 


į tion, offered to purchase at the support price 


and dry beans offered, cleaned, and bagged, 
in carload lots at country shipping points. 
Such beans will be used for lend-lease, Army, 
Navy, and other governmental purposes, and 
no support payment will be made with re- 
spect to such beans so used. 

3. In order to assist producers in holding 
their beans until they could be sold, Com- 
modity Credit Corporation offered to make 
loans to farmers on farm- or warehouse- 
stored beans which had not been cleaned or 
bagged, the loan rates being $5.50 per hun- 
dredweight for beans that would grade out 
No. 1, $5.35 per hundredweight for beans that 
would grade out No. 2, and $5.10 per hundred- 
weight for beans that would grade out No. 3. 

4, Commodity Credit Corporation offered 
to purchase through county A. A. A. commit- 
tees any thresher-run beans that could not 
be handled immediately by country shippers 
if Commodity Credit Corporation bins were 
available for storing such beans. The pur- 
chase price for such beans is the support price 
less approved cleaning, bagging, and other 
charges for services yet to be performed in 
order for such beans to be in position to be 
sold at the announced support price, 

B. DAIRY FEED PAYMENT 


In order to assist dairy producers in main- 
taining production of milk, the War Food 
Administration announced that from Oc- 
tober 1, 1943, to December 1, 1943, inclusive, 
payments would be made to dairy farmers 
in an amount approximately equal to the 
increase in the cost of dairy feed between 
September 1942 and September 1943, with 
adjustments for relative changes that have 
occurred in the price of milk and the pro- 
portion of dairy feed purchased in each area. 
These payments are made as follows: 

1. The amount of payment to which a 
farmer is entitled is measured by the quan- 
tity of milk, cream, butter, or butterfat sold 
br him between October 1 and December 31, 
1943. 

2. The rate of payment is established by 
areas and ranges from 30 to 50 cents per 
hundredweight of milk and 4 to 6 cents per 
pound of butterfat. The rate on butter is 
80 percent of the rate on butterfat since 
there are approximately 4 pounds of butter- 
fat in 5 pounds of butter, and the rate on 
cream is about 20 percent of the rate on 
butterfat since there is approximately 1 
pound of butterfat in 5 pounds of cream. 

3. Producers became eligible on November 
1, 1943, for payment in connection with their 
October sales of milk, cream, butter, and 
butterfat, and the first payments were made 
on that date. The farmer obtains his pay- 
ment by submitting to the county A. A. A. 
committee an application for payment and 
substantiating data showing the quantities 
of milk, cream, butter, or butterfat sold by 
him during October. Upon approval of this 
application the county A. A. A. committee 
draws a draft on Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration and payable to the producer covering 
the amount to which the producer was en- 
titled in connection with his October sales. 
The producer takes this draft to his local 
bank where he obtains cash and the draft is 
then forwarded to the Federal Reserve bank 
or branch bank serving that area for payment 
on behalf of Commodity Credit Corporation. 
The same procedure will be followed with 
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respect to sales during November and De- 
cember 1943. 


C. FLUID MILK, BALTIMORE, MD., MILKSHED 


In April 1943 milk producers in the 
Baltimore milkshed were granted an increase 
of 35 cents per hundredweight in their ceil- 
ing prices on Class I milk. No increase was 
granted, however, in the ceiling prices on 
Class I milk to consumers. In order to make 
it possible for the handlers to pay to pro- 
ducers the higher price for milk, Commodity 
Credit Corporation offered to pay handlers 35 
cents per hundredweight of class I milk pur- 
chased by them at the new ceiling prices and 
sold at the ceiling prices applicable to con- 
sumer sales. Under this program the farmer 
gets the increased price at the usual time of 
settlement with distributors and the dis- 
tributors in turn apply to Commodity Credit 
Corporation for the payment to offset the in- 
crease in the price of milk to producers. 


Speech of Hon. Sam Rayburn Before 


United States Conference of Mayors 
on Necessity for Special Congressional 
Committee on Post-War Fact-Finding 
and Other Problems 


REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 21, 1944 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
asking unanimous consent to insert in 
the Record a speech made by our distin- 
guished colleague the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. RAYBURN], our highly re- 
spected and beloved Speaker, I want to 
call to the attention of my colleagues 
that it is a speech every public official 
and all people in all walks of life in 
America should read and study who ap- 
preciate the serious problems of the post- 
war era that will confront us and which 
we will have to solve. It is a speech com- 
ing from the mind of a man of sound 
vision and judgment and one who 
possesses the courage at all times to ex- 
press his convictions, as well as possessing 
the determination to put into operation 
those convictions, which he feels are 
good, for the best interests of our country. 
In my opinion it is the speech of a great 
statesman and one of the outstanding 
Americans of this generation. It is the 
bugle call for all Americans to respond to 
and to follow in the solution of the trying 
days ahead after this terrible conflict is 
over. It is a powerful speech delivered 
at a timely moment. We of the House 
know Mr. RAYBURN. We know and re- 
spect him for his fine qualities and 
gentleness on the one hand and on the 
other hand his ability, judgment, and 
courage, and, when necessary, firmness, 
in the performance of the duties of the 
great office he occupies. We know him 
as our friend. 

We know him as an experienced and 
outstanding legislator; one of the great 
Speakers of our country’s constitutional 
history. Weknow him as a great Amer- 
ican with an intense love of our country, 


its institutions, and the noble ideals for 
which our Government stands. 

Several weeks ago our beloved Speaker 
made a speech on the floor of the House 
that electrified the country in its simple, 
plain, blunt, short, and therefore elo- 
quent call for unity in the winning of 
the war. 

His speech at Chicago was the same 
kind of a speech, talking as Sam RAYBURN 
does, to the mayors and the American 
people, on another subject foremost in 
our minds, the solution of our post-war 
problems, and guiding the minds of the 
American people in the sound solution 
of the post-war problems that will con- 
front us, 

The sound judgment, the great ability, 
and outstanding elements of leadership 
that you and I, and the numerous friends, 
and the people of Sam RAYBURN always 
knew he possessed, are now known to the 
people of the entire country. 

The feeling of respect and confidence 
of the people throughout the country 
that the Speaker enjoys, brings credit to 
the House of Representatives. 

We of the House are proud of the re- 
spect and confidence that the people re- 
pose in him. 

The address by Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
at the United States Conference of 
Mayors, at Chicago, Ill., January 20, 1944, 
is as follows: 

We greet each other today—you, as mayors, 
and I as a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives—with a common bond of under- 
standing. The great majority of us are 
elected to office by moderately sized com- 
munities of peoples. We know most every- 
body and we hope most everybody knows 
us. No group of public men in the United 
States is more intimately concerned with 
the problems attendant upon the return of 
industry to peacetime production and use- 
ful employment than are you, the mayors of 
our cities. 

This is a heartening meeting. It proves 
that we do not intend to bring our soldiers 
back from the agonies of foxholes and plunge 
them into the heartaches of unemployment. 
No other group of men, in my opinion, is 
better qualified to wrestle with these prob- 
lems because you know your cities, You are 
familiar with industrial plants in your com- 
munities. You know what they make; how 
many people they employ; how they will be 
affected by reconversion; what the people 
think; what they will expect after the war. 

numbers of these men and women are 
known to you by sight and name. They are 
not statistics to you; they are not 80 many 
dots on a chart to you. They are flesh and 
blood human beings. They are Americans 
who want a chance to earn a living, to own 
a home, to rear their children decently, 
They are parents who want their fighting 
sons to come home to a United States of 
opportunity. If these people are denied, if 
America fails them, the first men they will 
turn to will be you—the mayors of our cities. 

And it is natural that they should turn to 
you. You represent and personify local gov- 
ernment to them. You are at hand. Your 
door is open. They know that you know 
what they are up against. Quite under- 
standably, they expect you to act quickly, 
act courageously and wisely. That, of course, 
is why you have been studying the problems 
of peace and are gathered here today to 
weigh them. 

I consider it fortunate to be here. For 
the past year I have been turning over in 
my mind a proposal directly bearing on the 
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post-war problems. I have chosen this con- 
ference of mayors for the first public dis- 
cussion of that proposal because I cannot 
imagine any successful post-war program 
without the closest cooperation of all 
branches of government and most certainly 
the cooperation of heads of municipal gov- 
ernment. 

The No, 1 miracle of this awful war has 
been the amazing transformation of the 
American economy from a peacetime basis 
toan unequaled wartime footing. The world, 
in all its history and in all its wars, has 
never witnessed anything like it. Consider, 
for a moment, this astounding accomplish- 
ment measured in a few simple terms: 

From the ashes of Pearl Harbor, this great 
Nation of curs rose to build 86,000 airplanes 
in 1943—a production feat that defies our 
imagination. Simultaneously the brawn of 
American labor and the brains of our engi- 
neers combined to produce countless mili- 
tary vehicles—everything from jeeps to heavy 
tanks, For the same period, the arsenals of 
America supplied our fighting men and those 
of our allies with 20,000,000,000 rounds of 
ammunition—more ammunition than this 
country produced in all its previous wars put 
together. From the ways of our mighty ship- 
yards came vessels in such vast numbers that 
today we are transporting 8,000,000 tons by 
water monthly—a figure 7 times greater 
than the peak for the last war. While indus- 
try and labor wrought these weapons for vic- 
tory, the American farmer shattered all rec- 
ords. Last year, his production of food was 36 
percent greater than in 1929—an amazing 
achievement. 

That is the story to date. Awe-inspiring as 
it is, half the story is yet to be unfolded. The 
problem we now face is the job of reversing 
the process, to return at some future date 
from a war economy to a peace of plenty. 

The problem is all embracing. The Ameri- 
can people are now asking: 

What is going to happen to jobs? 

Businessmen want to know what is going 
to happen to free enterprise. 

Farmers ask if they must go through the 
post-war wringer once more. 

And most important of all—will the Amer- 
ican soldier return to find employment at 
good pay waiting for him, or will thousands of 
them, still wearing uniforms, again stand on 
street corners, wanting work but unable to 
get it? 

These are fair questions. But the answers 
do not come readily. Some people propose 
that the Federal Government take over 
everything. Others advocate that the cap- 
tains of industry be given an unbridled head. 
Still others want the problem solved by State 
and local governments. 

All three of these are extremist views, im- 
practical views. The answer is not to be 
found in that kind of thinking. 

War .neans total production. War means 
totally mobilized manpower. War has al- 
ways meant centralized government. In the 
patriotic emotion of making war, the peo- 
ple gladly surrender sacred rights and priv- 
ileges to build the totalitarian machine 
with which successful war is now made. But 
once peace is won, the task is to regain those 
rights; to dismantle the machinery. 

The danger which lies ahead of us will 
be the absence of that cohesive patriotic 
emotion with which we took up arms. Un- 
less the American people organize, unless a 
spirit of true American cooperation is gen- 
erated, the whole process is liable to disin- 
tegrate into chaos and confusion. The 
challenge is plain. We must look ahead, 
we must prepare, we must organize. 

The greatest weakness in our post-war 
thinking today is lack of information on 
which to base our thoughts. The Achilles 
heel is our post-war planning so far as its 
woeful lack of coordination. What we need 
is some plain, practical, and constructive 
organization. We will dishonor the valiant 
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dead and the courageous living if we squab- 
ble and fight here at home each man seek- 
ing his mean and petty advantage. 

When the problems of tomorrow are re- 
duced to their simplest terms we find that, 
after all, we are dealing only with men, ma- 
terials, and tools. If we can bring these 
three component parts—men, materials, and 
tools—together at precisely the right mo- 
ment in our post-war timetable, the great 
backlog of civilian needs and public works 
requirements, together with the gradual re- 
opening of foreign markets, will do the rest. 
It is at once as simple and as complex as 
that. 

What is to prevent it happening? Busi- 
nessmen claim they are strangled by a multi- 
plicity of laws, regulations, and taxes. That 
may or may not be true. Labor says that it 
will need separation pay to survive the con- 
version period. That also may or may not 
be true. Government says that the releasing 
of materials and the cut-back of production 
is going to be so complex that many raw 
materials will not be quickly available. That 
may or may not be true. 

An industrialist asks: “How can I expand 
without venture capital?” A farmer asks: 
“How can I continue unless I can get some 
new farm machinery?" A mayor asks: 
“When can we go ahead with a new munici- 
pal auditorium; when will steel to build it 
be available?” There are other questions: 

“What will come off the production line 
first in the post-war period? Will it be nails, 
wire fencing, or structural steel? Will it be 
fuses, radios, or rubber tires? Refrigerators 
or metal window frames?” 

“How much unemployment will we have? 
How long will we have it? How fast will the 
armed forces be demobilized? How many 
men and women will be kept in service and 
for how long?” 

I don't know the answers, but I do know 
this: If business, labor, agriculture, and Gov- 
ernment do not effectively cooperate, and 
organize, and discover the answers, the re- 
sults are going to be disastrous. How, then, 
to achieve that cooperation? 

I have thought about it for a long time. I 
have talked about it with many people in 
all walks of endeavor. I have come to the 
conclusion that the place to start solving this 
problem is directly with the people. I don't 
think any superplanning agency, dealing in 
broad generalities and theories, can do the 
job. This is a hard-headed practical matter. 
I do not believe—with Government controls 
what they are today because of the war—that 
business or business agencies can provide the 
answers. Neither do I feel that organized 
labor nor agriculture with all their laudable 
and growing expenditures on economic re- 
search, can assume the burden. 

It is also obvious that under our unique 
form of government there is no single division 
of the state which can force other political 
divisions and subdivisions, or private enter- 
prise, or labor or agriculture to follow an 
over-all established plan, even if one were 
tailor-made and ready. But I have an un- 
limited faith in the spirit of cooperation 
which abides in the American people, and 
which, if properly encouraged, can overcome 
any obstacle. To me, the American way to 
meet the issue is to perfect a voluntary mo- 
bilization of effort, gather the information 
essential to solving the problem, correlate 
the facts and make them available to all con- 
cerned. From that point forward, reliance 
on the spirit of American cooperation and 
American ingenuity is the only recourse. 

The essential thing is to get the greatest 
possible number of public officials, business- 
men, agricultural, and labor leaders, attack- 
ing the problem simultaneously and in a 
coordinated manner. Obviously, the 435 
elected Representatives in the House con- 
stitute a most appropriate agency of the 
Federal Government from that standpoint. 


That is equally true of the Governors, mayors, 


and county agents, 


By this time next week it is my hope to 
announce the names of a group of House 
Members to sit coequally and nonpartisanly 
as a Special House Committee on Post-War 
Fact Finding. It is my desire that this com- 
mittee will be given sufficient funds with 
which to do its work and with which to 
organize its staff. 

In addition to its fact-finding function, it 
will be the task of this committee to recom- 
mend policy and to propose legislation to 
effectuate that policy. 

For its consultants this committee will call 
in officials of the appropriate agencies of the 
Federal Government for information on de- 
mobilization, allocation of materials, plans 
for production cut-backs, and Federal post- 
war projects. 

For its agents in the field this committee 
will depend primarily on you, the mayors of 
this Nation's cities, on Governors, county 
agents, labor and agricultural organizations, 
and business groups. It will be your job to 
help survey conversion speeds in your com- 
munities, to measure unemployment impact, 
and to discover the plans of local business 
and industry. In short, you will draft the 
local blueprint. 

Depending on you, the mayors, and on 
other public officials whom I have mentioned, 
this committee will draw into one common 
pool information on the following vital post- 
war factors: 

1. Conversion speeds, unemployment, and 
rate of reemployment. 

2. Allocation of materials; selection of cate- 
gories to which critical materials should go 
first. 

3. Public works, Federal, State, and local. 

4. New fields of enterprise; the speed at 
which they can be put in operation, and 
their labor-absorbing quotient. 

5. Resumption of foreign trade; the pos- 
sibility of new world markets; coordination 
with the rehabilitation efforts of the United 
Nations. 

6. The release of surplus war commodities 
by the Government; the channeling of their 
sale to minimize the economic impact, while 
protecting the public interest. 

7. Examination of Federal statutes to learn 
which will retard, and which will aid suc- 
cessful post-war conversion. 

The success or failure of this project will 
depend directly on the energy each public 
official exerts; on how well you, as mayors, 
we, as Congressmen, and the Governors, 
county officials, labor, agriculture, and busi- 
ness can get into one harness and pull to- 
gether. 

We are endowed, by nature and by our 
capabilities, with everything needful for 
maintaining a high rate of employment in 
the United States after this war. There is no 
reason under the sun why our people should 
not enjoy more goods and services than they 
have ever known before. If we can be pros- 
perous in wartime, we can be prosperous in 
peacetime. If we can employ our people to 
forge the weapons of war, we can employ them 
to make the instruments of peace. If our 
national income can be higher than ever in 
time of war, it can be high in time of peace. 
That is what the people will expect of us— 
you and me. 

There is one invaluable lesson that we can 
learn from this war. We armed for war ac- 
cording to our needs; we can and must arm 
for peace according to our needs. But we 
will have to share the responsibility of peace 
as willingly as we have shared the responsi- 
bilities of war, : 

With our Federal Government rests the 
primary responsibility that there be no mass 
unemployment confronting our soldiers when 
they are mustered out. But this responsi- 
bility must be heavily shared by State and 
local units of government, particularly by 
the municipalities. Finally, it must be 
shared by the citizenship as a whole—by 
business, labor, and agriculture. It should be 
the goal of the Federal Government, coop- 
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erating with State and local units, to make 
possible the achlevement of maximum pri- 
vate employment producing the most use- 
ful things in the shortest period of time. 
Never again should men and women be forced 
to prove their poverty in order to procure 
underpaid public jobs. 

The public works must receive especial 
attention. We all know that a public-works 
program will be necessary to take care of the 
lag that must occur between the end of war 
production and resumption of civilian pro- 
duction. 

We know that many plans for the recon- 
version of industry are already being made. 
So far, little has been said about public 
works, But we need look no farther than 
to the street in front of our homes, the high- 
ways that reach into our cities, to see that 
publicly owned property is in great need of 
repair, that thousands of necessary projects— 
Federal, State and local—await our most 
earnest attention once this war is won. 
Nobody realizes this more than mayors. You 
not only know what needs to be done, but 
you also know which tasks will absorb our 
post-war labor surplus fastest. Your co- 
operation with the special House committee 
that I shall name, is going to be of paramount 
importance, Your counsel and your wis- 
dom will be needed and will be sought. 

This job ahead of us can and must be done. 
If it isn't, then we would be less than wise to 
consider what may happen. If we bungle 
the post-war job, if we allow the specter of 
depression to rise once more, then the people 
will eventually turn again to a strong cen- 
tralized government. We might as well face 
it; that is what they will demand. It may 
be 5 years from now; it may be 10 years 
hence; but it will happen. 

What then? Will the American people be 
so fortunate to find another man as great, 
as democratic-minded, as Franklin D, Roose- 
velt to lead them through the crisis? Or will 
the “man on the horse,” the “man with the 
iron. fist,” seize control? 

Sometimes I feel ashamed when some 
Americans despair the future of America. 
Who among us during the sorrowful days of 
Pearl Harbor would have believed that we 
could do what we have done? Who now will 
say that there is anything we cannot do? 
Who believes that there is anything impos- - 
sible for 135,000,000 people applying their 
skill to the vast resources of this continent? 
We are a nation of men—not magicians—but 
I think we can accomplish almost anything. 
We shall not be shackled by the past. We 
shall not be chained by fear. We can create 
an unparalleled period of prosperity and hap- 
piness. The times cry out to us to do it. 
The men in our armed forces expect it of 
us. The people will not be satisfied with less, 
The resources of men and materials are at 
hand. 

History will not record the humiliating 
fact that the richest and most powerful Na- 
tion on earth fell into the trough of despair 
and defeat just after it had emerged vic- 
torious from mankind's greatest war. It will 
say, on the contrary, that America having 
become conscious of its spiritual and mate- 
rial strength marched from greatness to 
greatness, 

Think about it: 

We are people with a wide range of emo- 
tions. We love peace passionately, but we 
fight wars like demons, 
a gusto, but we get poor with bitter resent- 
ment and sullen demands for action. Unem- 
ployment and*distress galls the soul of Amer- 
ica. We don’t like it; we hate it. 

Now add to that mixture the hard, realistic 
view of the returning soldier—the man who 
offered his life so what he, and you, and I 
love might be preserved. He will have no 
patience with us at home if, when he re- 
turns, he finds a confused, disorganized 
American scene. Nor should he have any. 

Peace begins only after tho disillusion- 
ment of war. We might as well confront 


We get rich with 
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that fact and confront it courageously. 
Cool heads, not hot heads, must prevail. 
Wisdom, not emotion and hate, must rule. 
My faith in this great country of ours is 
without bounds. I believe in the American 
way of life as I believe in life itself. I feel 
deep inside of me that we can hew a path 
after this war that will lead to a new era, 
not only.for us, but for the world. 
has not stopped; vision is still the gift of 
man. We can and must act, and act now. 
For tomorrow will be what we make it. 


Soldiers’ Vote 


_ 


REMARKS 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 21, 1944 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, this 
body will soon consider legislation de- 
signed to enable members of our military 
forces to vote. On this floor we will de- 
cide whether these men and women will 
vote in fact or fancy. i 

Many of them will be too busy winning 
the war to even think of voting; just as 
many of us were 25 years ago. Some will 
want to vote, not only to vote for the 
President and Members of Congress, but 
above all to vote for those officials they 
know best—their Governor, judges, com- 
missioners, sheriffs, those officials of their 
local government, the bedrock of this 
Republic. 

Under House bill 3876 they cannot do 

this. 
The “bobtail” ballot therein proposed 
is contrary to the very Constitution they 
and we took an oath to protect and de- 
fend, the Constitution they are fighting 
to preserve, the Constitution which pro- 
vides for the election of a President by 
electors elected as the laws of “each 
State provides.” 

House bill 3876 is an abortive attempt 
to elect a President by direct vote—an 
attempt to amend or suspend our Con- 
stitution by legislative action under guise 
of war necessity, a precedent of unpre- 
dictable danger. 

Wars do not set aside or suspend the 
Constitution nor give us the power or 
right to do so. 

Such illegal and unconstitutional bal- 
lots might very easily throw the election 
of the President and this entire body 
into a contest creating a state of inde- 
scribable confusion and chaos. Do the 
proponents of this measure deliberately 
plan to bring about such confusion? I 
hardly think they do. Do they not want 
the members of our armed forces to vote 
for Governor and sheriff? 

State laws alone provide legal ballots, 
laws which will put into soldiers’ hands, 
if they but ask, ballots carrying names 
of the President, Congress, Governor, 
sheriff, on down to the bottom of the bal- 
lot. This is essential, because many have 
been gone so long, have so lost contact 
they do not know who the candidates are. 
Kansas, I am proud to state, passed this 
type of law 2 years ago. 


Senate bill 1285, in substance, author- 
izes and directs the Army and Navy to 
distribute post-card applications for bal- 
lots from each State and to deliver and 
return these ballots. 

Prompt, expeditious, efficient distribu- 
tion will insure ample time for voting. 
We can depend on the Army and Navy 
to do this. 

Sure, it is a difficult assignment. But 
so was the invasion of Africa, Italy, and 
Guadalcanal, but they did a bang-up job 
there. They will deliver the ballots just 
as they delivered the bullets—to the 
right place—on time. 

Senate bill 1285, reported out by the 
committee, will give these men what they 
want—a legal ballot from top to bottom, 
to intelligently vote for men of their 
choice, if they are not—as many will 
be—too busy fighting. 

Senate bill 1285 will avoid duplication 
of efforts—duplication of asking for and 
mailing the short “bobtail” and the full 
ballots. 

Senate bill 1285 will eliminate unnec- 
essary handling of ballots. 

Senate bill 1285 is legal, constitutional, 
American. 

It is up to you to make your choice, 


Soldiers’ Vote 


REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 21, 1944 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I want 
again to urge the chairman of the Rules 
Committee and the leadership of the 
House to report out without further delay 
the House committee bill 1285 and to 
urge that the bill be considered on the 
floor of the House at the earliest possible 
date. : 

This House bill has now been block: 
by those in opposition to allowing the 
soldiers to vote by absentee ballot for 
50 days. Late in Novémber the com- 
mittee chairman invoked a point of order 
preventing the bill from being reported 
out when an overwhelming majority of 
the committee were ready to take such 
action. I appealed to the chairman at 
different times following this action to 
convene the committee and give us a 
chance to report out the bill. Had this 
bill been reported out at that time a 
bi'l to give the soldiers a right to vote 
could easily have been passed before the 
Christmas holidays. 

Those who have been backing the 
Federal war ballot commission bill 
caused this delay in order to give time 
in which they could build up a propa- 
ganda machine with the intent of smear- 
ing and browbeating those who are op- 
posed to their “bobtailed” ballot that 
would sell the soldiers short, with the 
hope that they could revise the Green- 
Lucas bill and yet attain the political 
benefits it would bring to them. They 
have delayed and blocked the consider- 
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ation of the House committee bill for 
this and other purposes. 

Opponents of the House Dill called 
upon Sidney Hillman, at the head of the 
political committee of the C. I. O., who 
went into action with them in a Nation- 
wide campaign to intimidate the Con- 
gressmen who had the courage to try to 
work out a bill that would preserve the 
constitutional rights of this country and 
would give the soldier a real opportunity 
to vote. 

Joining in this campaign has been 
every Communist league and all the 
“reds” and radicals in America. 

The action yesterday by the Senate 
committee in reporting for considera- 
tion the revised Green-Lucas bill was the 
objective they sought. With various 
States calling a special election in a sin- 
cere effort to give the soldier a chance to 
vote by the absentee-ballot system and 
other States anxiously waiting for the 
Congress to take action so they could fit 
their State laws, so far as possible, to the 
bill we will pass, the proponents of the 
Green-Lucas bill were so intent upon 
foisting the short ballot onto the soldiers 
that they have continued to delay the 
enactment of such a bill. 

Let the press of the Nation carry the 
news to the fathers and mothers of the 
soldiers and to the soldiers in the camps 
of the continental United States within 
reach of the press, that the delay in 
providing legislation to give the soldier 
an opportunity to vote can be placed 
squarely on those who have been leading 
the fight for the Green-Lucas bill—and 
let the press of the Nation warn them 
now that the Green-Lucas bill is a politi- 
cal attempt to sell the soldiers short— 
that the ballot they refer to is only a 
blank scrap of paper without the name 
of a candidate on it, and that it dis- 
franchises the soldier of voting for the 
Governor of his State, other State, dis- 
trict, and county candidates, 

This revised war-ballot commission 
bill is more vicious than the first was so 
far as the soldiers are concerned. It 
leads one to question whether or not they 
are afraid to allow the soldiers to vote. 
The only change of importance from the 
original bill that was defeated by an 
overwhelming majority in the Senate, as 
I understand, is that it leaves to the 
States the question as to whether or not 
the ballots are legal and shall be counted 
by the various State canvassing boards. 

My information is that many of the 
big States like Illinois cannot, under 
their laws, count these blank ballots after 
the soldiers have voted them. What a 
travesty to put over in the guise of at- 
tempting to give the soldiers a chance 
to vote. 

The proponents of the Green-Lucas 
bill are so intent in taking political ad- 
vantage, which they believe will help to 
elect a President and control the Con- 
gress, that they insist on regimenting 
the soldiers for the few minutes they 
should be given in which to mark their 
ballots. 

Think of an election day being held 
with the soldier voting under the sharp 
eye of his commanding officer when the 
House bill will send him the full and com- 
plete absentee ballot which he can open 
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and vote and then place in an envelope, 
mailing it back to his home State elec- 
tion official. 

We who oppose the Green-Lucas bill 
believe it is unfair to cheat him out of 
an opportunity to vote the same kind of 
a ballot that we vote at home, when we 
know that under our bill we can give 
him the ballot in plenty of time for him to 
vote it and return it to be counted. 

We believe he is entitled to 10 or 15 
minutes time in which he can exercise 
this right in a democratic way: We are 
trying to guarantee to the soldier a fifth 
freedom—a freedom to cast an untram- 
meled ballot in a constitutional election, 
a chance to help to make the democracy 
work he is fighting to defend. 


Soldiers’ Vote 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. MAURICE J. SULLIVAN 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 21, 1944 


Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when the blessings of democracy 
are not only advertised by us throughout 
the world but deemed worthy of the 
greatest sacrifice of our blood and treas- 
ure, it would seem to me to be a great 
tragedy should we fail to give those in 
the armed services both ballots and bul- 
lets in the name of that same democracy. 
It has been said that our Constitution 
provides a framework of government, a 
division of powers, and a charter of lib- 
erties. It is just as essential to preserve 
that framework—founded on the ballot 
of a free electorate—as it is to proclaim 
that liberty throughout the land which 
has been thus far secured and made se- 
cure by our foundation of universal 
suffrage. 

I cannot bring myself to believe that 
any Member of Congress would desire to 
deprive any of the members of our armed 
services of the right to vote in time of 
war any more than in time of peace. 

Neither can I believe that our Consti- 
tution is such a strait jacket that it will 
not admit of such cooperation between 
the Federal and State sovereignties as 
will make certain the achievement of the 
end desired by all. The Constitution 
solemnly guarantees to every State the 
blessings of a republican form of govern- 
ment. I use the term “republican” in 
its wider and not its rarer acceptance, 
This is not a matter for partisanship but 
for patriotism—not one for love of party 
but one for love of country. 

In time of war, law is silent. This is 
true as between belligerents and in a 
measure true within the walls. A way 
was found to send the National Guard 
outside the territorial limits of the 
United States during even the First 
World War. An appropriate function 
can be assigned to the Federal Govern- 
ment and forces, in aid of the States, to 
the end that those who serve in war may 
vote. It must be remembered that our 


forces are under authority. The civil 
authorities can hardly go into an armed 
camp and supervise the activities of 
soldiers. They cannot give orders to of- 
ficers—and it is the commanding officer 
who must do much to supervise and cer- 
tify the casting and transmittal of the 
vote, 

In the matter of the acceptance and 
counting of the ballots, I think this is a 
matter for the exclusive action of the 
States. A great many of the States, in- 
cluding my own State of Nevada by con- 
stitutional provision, require that no 
person in the military service offering a 
ballot shall be denied either for failure to 
register or for failure to pay any poll tax. 
Matters of this sort might well be left to 
the States because of the emergency 
without raising other issues or attempt- 
ing a permanent seizure of jurisdiction 
by the Federal Government. 

It is evident that the ordinary privilege 
of voting at a primary election or at a 
general election for county and State 
Officers cannot be exercised during this 
war by men overseas. 

Army and Navy officials have stated 
that it will be difficult, if not impossible, 
to administer 48 State election laws 
among soldiers and sailors scattered all 
over the globe. 

Under the election law of September 
16, 1942, only 28,000 votes were cast. 
That was a very small fraction of those 
then qualified to vote. With some 12,- 
000,000 qualified votes in 1944, it is to 
be supposed that a much larger number 
and proportion will have the opportunity 
to participate. 

We should consider the time element 
and eliminate preliminary petitions in- 
volving the transportation of mails many 
times over great distances. If uniform, 
simplified Federal ballots could be sent 
at an early time to the commanding offi- 
cers of all service units for distribution 
everywhere, these might be privately 
marked and deposited—classified by 
State and county and forwarded to the 
proper general or specific election boards 
for counting. The solemn statement of 
a service voter that he or she is competent 
and qualified to vote generally and in 
the particular district, made to his or her 
immediate commanding officer, without 
oath or affidavit, could well be declared 
sufficient by Federal enactment. In the 
final course the local election officers 
might well be left to receive or reject the 
ballot but only on the ground either of 
nonresidence or other disqualifying dis- 
ability. 

I am sure, Mr. Speaker, that there is 
and should be no conclusive barrier to 
collaboration between the general and 
the local governments in securing to all 
in the services the right to vote. The 
Constitution does not stand in the way 
and as to receiving ballots cast under 
form on the face fair, if the local elec- 
tion boards should take an attitude pro- 
hibitive of the reasonable exercise of the 
franchise, then this must be considered 
a domestic political matter beyond the 
inhibitory or correctional power of the 
Federal authority. To throw this entire 
project into the arena of invidious criti- 
cism and discrimination here and now 
will not only deny even more substan- 
tial rights to the servicemen but prob- 
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ably will frustrate the entire project. 
We cannot afford to delay, 

It is my hope that my colleagues will 
substitute the Worley bill, H. R. 3982, 
for the Senate bill, as amended and re- 
ported out by a majority of the Commit- 
tee on Election of President, Vice Presi- 
dent, and Representatives in Congress. 
The provisions of the Worley bill will 
make certain that the men and women 
in our armed forces will be given the op- 
portunity of casting their votes for na- 
tional officials in the election in 1944. 

The servicemen are chosen to serve 
under a universal rule. They should be 
treated with the same universality as 
respects their votes. 


Plight of the Small Farmer in Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RANULF COMPTON ` 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 21, 1944 


Mr. COMPTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the 
Recorp a letter from a constituent and 
also an article and letter appearing in 
the Hartford Courant of recent date. 

The information and facts set forth 
by an actual small farmer in Bloomfield, 
Conn., in his letter tells better than can I 
why he begs of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration: 


MADISON, CONN., January 19, 1944. 
Mr. RANULF COMPTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear FRIEND: I am enclosing a piece cut 
from the Hartford Courant, which I think 
states the condition of the small farmer as 
well as anything I have seen. 

It is getting more difficult for the farmers 
all the time. Iam losing a man who has been 
with me for 5 years, as I cannot increase his 
wages. I have sold 30 head of young stock 
and a number of acres of my farm so we can 
continue a short time longer. 

It is imperative that we have at least 2 
cents increase per quart for our milk. 

We are having an open winter and not too 
severe cold, which I enjoy more than I would 
if I was in Florida. 

Very truly yours, 
Howarp F. KELSEY. 


GIVE THE FARMER AT LEAST A BREAK—WITH TRUE 
PATRIOTISM HE FIGHTS TO CORRECT ONE OF 
GREATEST ERRORS OF THE ADMINISTRATION 

To the EDITOR OF THE COURANT: 

I am sending the accompanying letter to 
Mr. Chester Bowles, of the O. P. A., and 
thought you might be interested in it for 
your People’s Forum section, 

The farmer, particularly the small one, sel- 
dom takes time to express himself, but I feel 
that his plight is one of serious national 
interest. 

JosIaH D. Swett. 

BLOOMFIELD. 

Mr. CHESTER BOWLES, 

Office of Price Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I am just an individual farmer, 
a New England farmer, slowly being forced 
to quit farming. I farm a side-hill farm 
without help other than my wife. My chil- 
dren are too young to help. I have to keep 
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so many forms of records for the Govern- 
ment that I can't keep records that are able 
to give me my own costs at a moment’s 
notice. I have heard so many arguments by 
Government officials and agencies stating the 
farmers’ increased costs and record income 
and how we are getting 115 percent of 
parity—whatever that means—and how sub- 
sidies are saving the day, that I decided this 
January Sunday to dig into my records and 
find out my conditions. 

This was prompted by the fact that I work 
from 5 a. m. to 8 p. m., 7 days a week, 365 
days a year, and the only exceptions are when 
I sit up all night with a sick cow, or broken 
piece of equipment, or harrow in the spring 
until midnight or later—my tractor has 
lights—and I have never been worse off 
financially. The 100 quarts of milk and the 
80 dozen eggs I make a day constitute a 
small farmer, but there are many of us; and 
it has been said many little brooks make a 
big river. I doubt that the large farms turn 
out as much for each man hired. 

Here are the figures I dug up from my 
records. These are my costs and receipts, 
and I try to buy as economically as I can and 
sell as profitably as í can. I am spending my 
own money, not the Government’s, as the 
war plants are doing. All these figures were 
taken for the same dates in December 1941, 
right after war was declared, and December 
1943, 2 years later. 

The cost as of December 1, 1941, December 
1, 1943, approximate increase is as follows: 

Feed for laying hens, per 100 pounds, 
62.57%, 63.48 ½, 33 percent; feed for milking 
cows, per 100 pounds, $2.20, $3.28, poor 
quality, 50 percent; ordinary farm broom, 
high quality, $1.15, $1.65, 45 percent; ordi- 
nary work gloves, 75 cents, $1, 33 percent; 
day labor, always obtainable, per day $4, 
unobtainable, $5, 25 percent. 

These are just a few items, but every item 
I purchase is similar. Many necessary items 
are unobtainable, not because of scarcity of 
materials, but because the manufacturer 
cannot operate profitably under ceiling prices 
and he therefore takes those materials to 
manufacture products not under O. P. A, 
controls, 

The Government promise of no tires to 
retailers forced me to give up a retail egg 
route early in 1942. I sell my milk and eggs 
wholesale. Here are my December 1941 and 
December 1943 prices: 

Milk, per quart, December 1941, 814 cents; 
December 1943, 844 cents plus 1 cent subsidy; 
an increase of less than 10 percent. 

Eggs, per dozen, December 1941, 3434 cents; 
December 1943, 30% cents; a decrease of 
approximately 13 percent. 

Please bear in mind my poultry feed costs 
were 33 percent higher, my egg prices 13 per- 
cent lower in 1943 than in 1941. My dairy 
feed costs 50 percent more and milk price is 
less than 10 percent higher. This subsidy 
business of less than 10 percent was given 
out solely to offset increased feed prices. 
How less than 10 percent of milk cost can 
offset a 50 percent increase in feed cost is a 
mystery to me. I am only too well aware that 
feed cost isn't all there is to producing a 
quart of milk, but there is no cost that goes 
into a quart of milk that has not increased. 
A first-class milking cow in 1941 could be 
obtained for $125, today it is $200. The sal- 
vage on same cow is much less because of 
meat rationing. 

I know these figures are not put together 
in the right order, and I am well aware that 
you O. P. A. people can twist figures to say 
anything, but the old balance sheet in the 
average farmer's pocket is the real story. 
I want to win this war, and I like my work 
and my livestock, and I'll work for nothing 
more than a poor living; but I can't get my 
creditors interested in farm bonds with noth- 
ing behind them, nor can I build up a na- 
tional debt. By going into debt I could keep 


farming another year and then leave my 
creditors with farm and livestock, but I am 
not built that way, nor is the average small 
farmer. We want to do our job and win this 
war, and we are the people fitted to do it. 
If the Government thinks {t can hire labor 
and produce the food cheaper than the small 
general farmer, it had better try it. We are 
being forced to quit, but believe me, of all 
the false impressions the present adminis- 
tration is suffering under, to wipe out the 
small farmer is one of the greatest errors 
that can be made, especially here in New 
England and the Northeast generally. 

Milk and eggs are two basic foods, and the 
largest percentage of these two foods used 
in New England is produced in New England 
and largely on small farms. Wipe out the 
small farms, and the millions of war workers 
in this section will require food shipped in. 
Inasmuch as we are short of oil, coal, and 
gasoline because (we are told) of overloaded 
transportation, how can transportation 
handle milk and eggs if they could get them? 

Let's wake up; it's already too late to save 
it all, but give the farmers that have stuck 
it out these 2 years a break. Roll back labor 
costs. Put a ceiling on them that will cut 
war-production cost, therefore taxes, also 
farm costs. Give farmers cost plus 10 per- 
cent. At any rate let’s see that the farmer 
gets cost. Ceilings are fine, but if we can't 
have peak prices to offset losses, let’s have 
floors. It’s certainly unfair to restrict our 
chances of profit and force us to take losses 
caused by overproduction when we are 
pleaded into this very overproduction by the 
Government. 


Mr. Speaker, I shall await with great 
interest the reply of Mr. Chester Bowles 
to Mr. Swett’s letter. 


Supply of Certain Fabrics for North 
Africa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 21, 1944 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following letter re- 
ceived from Leo T. Crowley, Adminis- 
trator of the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration: 


FOREIGN ECONOMIC ADMINISTRATION, 
December 21, 1943. 
Hon. JoHN W. McCormack, 
House oj Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE McCormack: In an- 
swer to your request for the detailed infor- 
mation about the supplying öf cloth for 
diapers to French North Africa, I wish to ad- 
vise you as follows: 

In the period following the invasion of 
north Africa emphasis was placed on provid- 
ing the minimum quantities of food and 
clothing necessary to help reestablish the ci- 
vilian economy in that area for reasons of 
military necessity. 

As a part of this policy, the North African 
Economic Board, of which General Eisen- 
hower is a member, requested that a supply 
of diaper cloth be sent to that area. 

We sent 450,000 yards of cloth to north 
Africa in January, February, and March 1943. 
An additional shipment of 90,000 “squares” 
was made in the month of May. All of this 
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cloth was sufficient to make 690,000 diapers. 
The entire consignment of diaper cloth was 
for children born to European families in 
north Africa. We are informed that the cloth 
has, in fact, been used for diapers and other 
sanitary purposes. 

The allocation of cloth for this purpose was 
approved by the War Production Board, All 
of the 450,000 yards shipped in the first 3 
months of the year were obtained from old 
W. P. A. stocks. 

All of this cloth has now been paid for by 
the French. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lro T. CROWLEY, 
Administrator, 


HON. ALFRED L. BULWINKLE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 21, 1944 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
3420, a bill introduced by Mr. LEA, of 
California, who is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, which amends the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act of 1938, will in a short time be 
considered in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Every fair-minded person recognizes 
that the passage of the civil aviation bill, 
H. R. 3420, is essential to the future wel- 
fare of the United States. 

Today aviation is the fastest moving 
force in the world. Aviation has changed 
maps, shrunk oceans, and broken down 
the age-old barriers of mountains, 
oceans, and deserts. 

The legislation for its promotion, and 
the legislation for its regulation must 
keep pace with this industry’s swift ad- 
vancement. The present aviation bill is 
a result of the most intense study for a 
whole year by the great majority of the 
present Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Day after day, 
whether in the hearings, the subcommit- 
tee, or in the full committee, since Janu- 
ary 1943 many of the members of this 
committee have devoted their time to the 
study of the subject. In order that the 
public could be informed of what was 
taking place, successive committee prints 
of the bill were made public and dis- 
tributed to all interested parties. 

The bill reflects the lessons that this 
country has learned since the last war, 
and also the lessons from experience 
under the present Civil Aeronautics Act, 
The present law has been improved, mod- 
ernized, and codified. The safety and 
other necessary regulations under exist- 
ing laws have been improved in order 
to meet the present conditions. 

The bill recognizes that civil aviation 
is a bulwark of defense to the country; 
not only today but in the future, 

The bill strengthens our country’s 
efforts to develop all branches of civil 
aviation and to guard against a post-war 
deflation in the industry such as set back 
aviation so disastrously after the last war. 
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The bill recognizes that private flying 
must be encouraged through simplifying 
its regulation and promotion and stimu- 
lating broad interest through aviation 
education and otherwise. 

The bill recognizes and provides that 
their administrative procedures must be 
streamlined and clarified in the interest 
of speed and greater protection to the 
individual, 

I could give in detail all of the very 
admirable and very necessary provisions 
of the bill which apply to commercial 
fiying, private flying, and other aspects 
which are necessary for national defense 
and in the public interest. 

There is opposition to this bill from 
some quarters caused by misinformation 
or by selfish interests. When the bill 
comes before the House and when it is 
thoroughly explained to the House, I am 
satisfied in my own mind that it will be 
approved by a large majority because 
the Members of the House of Represent- 
atives will recognize the necessity for 
the forward steps which have been taken 
by a majority of the committee who re- 
ported this bill favorably. 


Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 21 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the third in a series of radio talks 
on our foreign-policy broadcast by me 
over Wisconsin networks. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Senator Wer. In two previous radio talks, 
I discussed the pattern of the post-war 
world which has emerged from the confer- 
ences of Moscow, Cairo, and Teheran. 

In my first talk, I said the pattern is a 
hopeful one. It is hopeful because it pro- 
poses to build a post-war system of interna- 
tional security around the sovereign equality 
of all peace-loving states, large and small. 

In my second talk, I pointed out that any 
reasonable system of world security must be 
built on the reasonable security of each 
member state. And I insisted that each 
member state has a primary obligation to look 
first of all to its own reasonable security. 

I defined reasonable security as a security 
which can be achieved without jeopardizing 
the like security of any other state. 

Three observations should be made at this 
point. 

In the first place, the pattern which has 
emerged from the official declarations of 
post-war purpose by the United States, Great 
Britain, the Soviet Union, and the Chinese 
Republic, is, after all, only a pattern, however 
hopeful. It is a statement of a general prin- 
ciple which it is proposed to apply in the pro- 
motion of a general purpose. 

Our common sense tells us that it could not 
be otherwise. 

Cur common sense tells us that we must 
undertake to promote world security through 
the solution of a series of specific problems. 


Our common sense tells us, too, that we must 
work out many of the solutions on a trial- 
and-error basis and in a spirit of give-and- 
take. We shall attempt, that is, to find solu- 
tions along the lines of the broad pattern of 
principle and purpose already laid down but 
the solutions must necessarily be a series 
of reasonable compromises. 

We cannot and shall not compromise the 
fundamental principle that all states shall 
deal with each other as sovereign equals, but 
again our common sense tells us that we can 
deal with each other as equals only because 
we are confident of our ability to find reason- 
able compromise or adjustments of our vari- 
ous problems. 

The second observation follows logically 
from the first. In the practical application 
of our major principle and purpose to specific 
problems, no individual state will be in posi- 
tion to negotiate as it should in the give-and- 
take of necessary particular compromise un- 
less it has previously achieved a maximum 
of reasonable security for itself. 

This is particularly true of the three major 
states which, after this war is won, will have 
the actual military power to determine the 
shape and purpose of the post-war world. It 
is the particular good fortune of the world 
as it is now constituted that the United 
States, Great Britain, and the Soviet Union 
can each achieve a reasonable post-war secu- 
rity without in any way jeopardizing the 
reasonable security of either of the other two. 
If I do not include the Chinese Republic 
among the great powers now holding actual 
and predominant military power, I am only 
calling attention to the obvious. China will 
become one of the great powers with the 
cordial cooperation. of her present major 
allies, but it will require at least a generation 
until the Chinese people have developed the 
necessary industrial base on which all modern 
military power is built. 

In discussing this matter of actual and pre- 
dominant military power, I think it should 
be emphasized that the most hopeful feature 
of the hopeful post-war pattern so far 
emerged is that it recognizes frankly and 
honestly that sovereign power can be and 
must be organized in the interests of inter- 
national security and international justice. 
That is the great lesson taught by the decade 
of appeasement—by the years of the 1930’s— 
when each of the present major military 
powers of the grand alliance, in turn, ap- 
peased the Axis gangsters, while Berlin and 
Rome and Tokyo organized their own vast 
military power in the interests of interna- 
tional brigandage. 

My third observation quite logically follows 
from the other two. 

Whether we work out a post-war system 
of world peace and security depends entirely 
on how reasonably we interpret our own 
security needs in relation to other and small 
peace-loving states which we have invited 
to join with us in setting up the post-war 
organization. 

Quite obviously, these smaller states must 
look for their own security tu the good will 
and sense of justice of their more powerful 
neighbors. Their bitter experiences with the 
Axis gangsters must have convinced thenr 
that they can hope to live in reasonable se- 
curity only when the great powers of the 
world are sincerely dedicated to a program 
of world security. These small states, par- 
ticularly the smaller European and Asiatic 
states, have learned the bitter truth that no 
state is entirely sovereign unless it has the 
power to command respect for its sover- 
eignty. 

But the three or four major powers have 
learned their own bitter lesson from the ex- 
perience through which they are now passing. 
They have learned that total security in the 
sense it has been attempted by Adolf Hit- 
ler’s Third Reich or Hirohito’s Empire is an 
utter impossibility. Total security can be 
purchased only at the expense of total loss of 
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all freedom by other states. It can be pur- 
chased only at the total disregard of the 
rights of all other states of all other peoples. 
And it follows quite indubitably that it can 
be purchased only at the expense of the to- 
tal degradation of the states and the peoples 
making the attempt. 

Events have proven that Hitler and Hiro- 
hito even though willing to pay this great 
price of the destruction of all civilized 
standards didn’t have the power to make the 
purchase stick. 

So the United States, Great Britain, the 
Soviet Union, and the ChineSe Republic have 
learned once more what they always knew. 
They have learned anew that the world can- 
not be built around the barbarous notion of 
a herrenvolk. They have learned that their 
own avowed way of building on cooperation, 
mutual trust, and good will is the only sound 
and practical and common-sense way. 

They have learned, that is, that an ever- 
lasting and solid and very practical realism 
of the highest sort is final sanction of the 
idealism they proclaim. 

And just as no single state is powerful 
enough to achieve its own total security, so 
no single state or group of states can un- 
dertake to set up a system of world security 
without recognizing the reasonable security 
of the small as well as the great, the weak as 
well as the strong. Again, this is much more 
than a matter of mere abstract justice. The 
smaller states of the world can work har- 
moniously and confidently with their power- 
ful neighbors or they can sulk in sullen fear, 
If we ure able to convince them that they 
may all work in harmonious confidence with 
us, our task will be substantially easier. 

Not only that, but we prove our good will 
and our good intentions toward each other 
exactly as we prove them toward these smaller 
and weaker neighbors who should be our 
helpful friends. : 

These three observations lead to an ines- 
capable conclusion. 

Any durable system of world security can 
be achieved only if the major powers of the 
post-war world first of all achieve their own 
reasonable security. And since reasonable 
security is by definition a security which is 
not achieved at the expense of a similar se- 
curity of others, the post-war world we hope 
to build will not be a static world. It will 
not be a return to the status quo ante in the 
sense that article X of the League of Na- 
tions Covenant was finally interpreted by 
the signatory powers. On the contrary, it 
will be a dynamic world, a changing world. 
And it will be a world of durable peace only 
to the extent that the major powers and the 
smaller states prove ready constantly to ad- 
just themselves to its changing conditions. 

In my second radio talk on this subject, I 
insisted that in the interests of our own 
reasonable security the United States has a 
direct and immediate interest in the post-war 
disposition of three mid-Pacific island 
groups—the Marshalls, the Carolines, and the 
Marianas. 

I pointed out that on two prior occasions 
this country neglected or refused outright 
to concern itself directly with the fate of 
these islands. At the conclusion of our war 
with Spain we permitted Spain to sell the 
islands to Germany. At the conclusion of 
the First World War we permitted Japan to 
have a mandate over them. 

It is a matter of record, of course, that un- 
der its mandate, Japan was strictly forbidden 
to fortify these islands, but it is equally a 
matter of record that Japan completely ig- 
nored the terms of the mandate. 

We are learning now, and at great cost, 
what it means to have these islands in enemy 
hands. We are learning that neither the 
mandate system of Versailles nor the system 
of localized zones, which we worked out with 
Japan in the Washington Treaty of 1922, are 
adequate to our security in the Facile. 
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I say this in no particular spirit of criti- 
cism either of the Americans who wrote the 
treaty with Spain in December 1898 or the 
Americans who devised the mandate system 
of 1919 or who drafted the Washington Treaty 
of 1922. 

Since those days, the airplane has come into 
its own in the armaments of the world. What 
this means for us of the present we are 
only beginning to understand. 

Even with the airplane at its present state 
of development, no spot on earth is more than 
60 hours of actual flying time from your 
nearest airport. Chungking, China, is only 39 
hours from Chicago; that’s about the time it 
takes to travel from Chieago to Reno by 
train. Brisbane is only 40 hours away, Berlin 
only 23 hours, London 22 hours, and Moscow 
only 28 hours. 

It takes longer, of course, for an airplane 
to fly from Chicago or from anywhere in this 
country to most of these world points because 
the airplanes of the present cannot fly the 
entire distance without landing to refuel; 
but even as we are just beginning to under- 
stand what the new air age means to us 
now, few of us can imagine what the air age 
of 10 years hence will be like. Some of our 
leading aerial experts have no hesitation in 
saying that 10 years from now our great 
transport planes will fly halfway around the 
world without refueling. 

It well may be that the air age of the 
future will render relatively unimportant 
these Pacific islands. But in the air age of 
the present they are all-important. At one 
tiny atoll, Tarawa in the British Gilberts, we 
have already learned to our bitter cost how 
important they may be. 

Now I know there are Americans who hold 
up their hands in shocked amazement when 
anyone raises the fundamental question of 
our own reasonable security. To raise the 
question, they insist, is an affront to our 
allies. It is to express our open distrust of 
their intentions. It is to challenge the 
sincerity of the pledges made at Moscow, 
Cairo, and Teheran. It is to jeopardize the 
entire proposed security system of the post- 
war world. 

Of course, it does nothing of the sort. 

When we put one of these protesting and 
amazement-struck Americans on the dissect- 
ing table—figuratively speaking of course— 
and when we pry under the surface of what- 
ever external decorations he may be using, we 
are more than likely to find that he is not too 
greatly interested in the United States of 
America. Often we find that he is not in- 
terested enough even to take out citizenship 
papers. 

Or if he has gone through the legal pro- 
cedure of becoming a citizen or even if he may 
perhaps be able to lay claim to several gen- 
erations of American ancestors, we are likely 
to find if we dig down deeply enough that he 
is ready to throw all reasonable American 
security requirements on the scrap pile and 
to place his trust and hope in some super- 
state, in the uncertain protection of some 
world police force. 

By way of contrast, when we examine the 
statements of the recognized leaders of our 
major allies we find that they very definitely 
take for granted that each major state shall 
lock first of all to its own security. We find 
that these leaders, these intelligent states- 
men, realize quite clearly that a dynamic 
world is a changing world. We find that 
they accept as a matter of ordinary prudence 
their own duties to look after the prior secur- 
ity of their own states. 

And I have too much confidence in the 
intelligence and understanding of these men 
to believe for an instant that they would 
deny the United States, whom they accept as 
an equal partner, the equal right. 

In my next talks I shall discuss quite frank- 
ly and sincerely but in no spirit of challenge 
or criticism, the attitude of these statesmen 
on this important question. 
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Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix a very thoughtful and in- 
spiring discussion on the American 
Forum of the Air entitled “How Can We 
Overcome Group Animosities?” on Jan- 
uary 11, 1944, over the Mutual Broad- 
casting System, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Theodore Granik. The speakers 
were: Mr. Basil O’Connor, Dr. Frank P. 
Graham, Judge Joseph M. Proskauer, 
and Dr. Frank Kingdon. 

Subsequent to this broadcast, Most 
Rev. Francis J. Spellman, Catholic Arch- 
bishop of New York, addressed a letter to 
Judge Proskauer, expressing warm ap- 
proval of the principles of tolerance and 
Americanism in his broadcast. I ask 
unanimous consent that Archbishop 
Spellman’s letter be printed immediately 
following the text of the forum discus- 
sion. 

Iam advised by the Printing Office that 
the estimate of cost of printing the mat- 
ter in the Recorp is $120. 

There being no objection, the discus- 
sion and letter were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Chairman Granik. As the zero hour for 
invasion nears, our military leaders plead for 
a united front at home to support the battle 
front. 

It seems ironic to be talking about unity— 
or rather lack of unity—in the United States. 

Yet no American can close his eyes to the 
manifestations of disunity about us. There 
are continued disagreements between man- 
agement and labor; between political fac- 
tions; between religious and national groups; 
discrimination against certain elements of 
our populace. 

Our armed forces are proving too much for 
the Nazis, but at home we seem at times 
ready to surrender to the Nazi weapon of 
divide and conquer. We thought that war 
against a common enemy would unite us— 
would eliminate these group tensions and 
hatreds. But they persist, and they threaten 
to become even more dangerous as we ap- 
proach the post-war era. 

How can be head off these threats? What 
steps should be taken now to stop this hor- 
rible business of arraying class against class, 
faith against faith, race against race, in this 
land of the free? 

This evening the American Forum of the 
Air has invited three outstanding figures on 
the American scene, leaders of the Catholic, 
Protestant, and Jewish faiths, to discuss “How 
can we overcome group animosities?” They 
are: Mr. Basil O’Connor, president of the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis; Dr. 
Frank P. Graham, president of the University 
of North Carolina and public member of the 
National War Labor Board; and Judge Joseph 
M. Proskauer, president of the American Jew- 
ish Committee. 

Each has prepared a brief statement. Then, 
all will join in an extemporaneous round- 
table discussion for which we have invited 
Dr. Frank Kingdon, noted commentator and 
formerly president of the University of New- 


_ ark, to act as panel leader. 


First, then, Mr. Basil O'Connor. 
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ADDRESS BY BASIL O'CONNOR 


For u good look at the question we're dis- 
cussing tonight it seems to me that we 
couldn't have picked a better spot than the 
city in which we're talking. Where else could 
you find, in such great numbers, all the ele- 
ments that make up America? Here we are, 
seven and a half million of us, white and black 
and yellow, of every religion and creed, work- 
ing in every industry, trade, and profession. 
New York City is more than a cross section of 
America; it's a little world in itself, a counter- 
part of the bigger world Hitler and Tojo would 
like to conquer—if they could. 

That's why, long before Pearl Harbor, New 
York was being used as a proving ground for 
the Axis strategy of undermining nations 
from within. By bombarding us with the 
propaganda of hate they thought they could 
so divide us that we’d never be able to unite 
against them. With every trick and slander 
they could think of, they tried to set black 
against white, Christian against Jew, native- 
born against foreign-born, worker against 
employer. And now that we're in the war, 
giving it all we have, and beating them on 
every front, they're still piaying their old 
game, for they know that any friction they 
can create now may slow down our war effort, 
stave off defeat for them. 

Now they’re trying their tactics on our 
youngsters. Dad is working hard, and giving 
every spare minute to civilian war activities; 
mother, too, is often working away from 
home, adding her bit on the production front, 
Children without supervision after school 
want to play, and so become ready victims 
of any young hoodlum who offers them ad- 
venture, We're seeing the results now—in 
youngsters who wander the streets and beat 
up the same boys who used to share their 
games, just because these boys go to a difer- 
ent church. This is the story of recent flare- 
ups in New York, Boston, Detroit, and other 
cities. 

But all those agitators, haven't been able 
to stir up much of this sort of trouble, when 
you realize that we count our numbers in 
millions. Don’t misunderstand me. Im very 
much disturbed by the Incidents we've had. 
and I want to see all means used to prevent 
their recurrence. That's why I'm on this 
program, but I do want to say that, for all 
the tremendous effort made to break us up, 
the results have been mighty small. 

I'm proud of that. And I think I know why 
it’s been so, I know what it’s like to grow up 
in a city that is a mighty fusion of peoples, 
to play with Irish and Italian and Polish and 
Negro children, to go to school with them, 
and later work with them, in business, in 
government, in community enterprises. 
That’s the kind of experience that teaches a 
man how to get on with people of all sorts, 
teaches him to respect his neighbors, to re- 
spect them even for the things that make 
them different from one another. 

For we are a nation of many cultures, with 
but one loyalty. There lies our greatest pro- 
tection against enemies from without or 
from within. In the bringing of this fact 
home to every American, in this teaching of 
the essential character of America, it seems 
to me we have the best possible basis for com- 
bating intergroup tensions of any kind. 

Chairman GRANIK. Thank you, Mr. O'Con- 
nor. Now, Dr. Frank P. Graham, president 
of the University of North Carolina, and pub- 
lic member of the National War Labor Board, 
Dr. Graham. 


ADDRESS BY DR. FRANK GRAHAM 


There is no magic formula for the conquest 
of prejudices. The three main ways to over- 
come group animosities are by (1) education, 
(2) equality of opportunity, and (3) a spir- 
itual sense of the sacredness of human per- 
sonality. By education we come to under- 
stand the origins of racial, religious, and 
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social prejudice and, through that under- 
standing, gradually overcome personal preju- 
dice and group animosities. Group preju- 
dices are deep in the psychological inheri- 
tance of thousands of years in the develop- 
ment of what anthropologists call conscious- 
ness of our kind of human being as opposed 
to their kind of human being with all the 
attendant fears of the strange and different, 
and with all the consequent antipathies 
toward differences in color, race, religion, 
culture, and customs. Racial and religious 
animosities cannot be isolated in time or 
place. They are as complex as human psy- 
chology, older than history, and as wide as 
the world. History recalls the antipathies 
and discriminations in the relations of Jew 
and Gentile, Greek and Barbarian, Roman 
and Provincial, Christian and Jew, Catholic 
and Protestant, white, red, black, and yel- 
low peoples—fearing and too often hating 
each other because different in color and 
race, religion, and region. Yet modern 
science and education reveal that the differ- 
ences in achievement and civilization are 
based mainly on differences in environment 
and opportunity, rather than on differences 
in race, color, or shape of the head. The 
difference is more in the opportunity than in 
the capacity to achieve. The very sincerity 
and depth of race prejudice is the founda- 
tion of its power and its exploitation by 
demagogues and the dominant group. In 
our time, master racialism has become not 
the key to history, is not the basis of a su- 
perior civilization, but the instrument of 
Nazi imperialism in the total war for global 
domination. 

In opposition to master racialism is the 
American dream, now revived in the Ameri- 
can youth giving their lives on all the fronts 
of freedom. Through this revival of the 
American dream of human liberty and the 
equal chance for all people, we can be moved 
in time to overcome the powers of prejudices 
and discriminations. 

More powerful than even education and the 
American dream is the spiritual sense of one 
world, one human family of all men as 
brothers and sons of God, 

Chairman Granix. Thank you, Dr. Graham. 
And now, Judge Joseph M. Proskauer, presi- 
dent of the American Jewish Committee. 
Judge Proskauer. 


ADDRESS BY HON. JOSEPH M. PROSKAUER 


We are fortunate to be able to discuss this 

problem in an atmosphere so charged with the 
spirit of national unity. We know that the 
war has brought us all together. The boys at 
the front don’t ask whether a man is white 
or black, foreign or native-born, Protestant, 
Catholic, or Jew; they wish to know only if 
he’s a good soldier. And on the home front 
general solidarity of purpose unites us, as in- 
dividuals and as a nation, in single-hearted 
devotion to the cause of freedom and democ- 
racy. 
None the less, the barrage of propaganda 
from enemy and native anti-Americans has 
created certain group tensions among us. If 
this is possible now, what of the post-war 
period, when economic readjustments, unem- 
ployment, and all the conditions that will at- 
tend the changing over to peacetime living, 
will create a more fertile soil for the seeds of 
dissension? Hitler will be gone, but the rab- 
ble rousers who have learned a trick or two 
from him will still remain, and they may be 
expected to continue their attempts to stir 
up hatred for this group or that, in order to 
gain a following for themselves. 

Two things can fortify us against the harm 
such men might do, Every man, woman, and 
child in America must learn to understand 
and recognize the propaganda of “divide and 
conquer.” Whoever preaches suspicion and 
mistrust of a fellow American on the ground 
of race, religion, or color, is ‘a messenger of 
national destruction. This knowledge, plus 
the warmer understanding of cur neighbor 
that comes from working with him on com- 
munity projects, can kecp us safe. 


Chief Justice Hughes once said: “Liberty 
cannot be conserved by majority rule unless 
the majority holds sacred individual rights 
regardless of race or creed, so that along with 
differences of politics and religion we have a 
deep and abiding sense of human dignity and 
worth and hence of our capacity for friendly 
cooperation in pursuit of common ideals of 
justice.” 

This, in the words of the statesman, is what 
we read in the Ten Commandments and in 
the Sermon on the Mount. No nation can 
endure if it gives only lip service to the in- 
junction “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” Constitutional guaranties are not 
enough and cannot be enough. They are but 
& rope of sand to hold us to our moorings, 
unless we strengthen the rope with right 
thinking and individual right conduct. 

This lesson we must take to heart in this 
year of sorrow, when man’s inhumanity to 
man has made the countless millions mourn. 
In the ancient Greek tradition every physi- 
cian took the Hippocratic oath, which re- 
mains the oath of the physician of today. 
In this time of war each one of us must be a 
physician to the cause of humanity and 
brotherhood, which is the basis of American 
democracy. In the spirit of this oath, let 
every true American solemnly resolve: 

I will daily deal with every man in business, 
in social, and in political relations only on the 
basis of his true individual worth. 

I will never try to indict a whole people by 
reason of the delinquency of any member. 

I will spread no rumor and no slander 
against any sect. 

In my daily conduct I will consecrate my- 
self, hour by hour, to the achievement of the 
highest ideal of the dignity of mankind— 
human equality, human fellowship, and 
human brotherhood. 

If every one of us shall take that oath and 
keep it, we shall have gone a long way to 
overcome group animosities and achieve that 
accord which is the basis and the vindication 
of American democracy. 

Chairman GRAN K. Thank you, Judge Pros- 
kauer. The American Forum of the Air con- 
tinues with its extemporaneous round-table 
discussion of “How can we oyercome group 
animosities?” 

We have invited Dr. Frank Kingdon, the 
educator and writer, to lead this discussion. 

Dr. Kingdon, do you have a question or 
comment to address to any of the speakers? 

Dr. KON. I am very much interested in 
this discussion of differences, but I always 
detect when we get to talking about differ- 
ences a sort of apology for having a country 
with differences in it. I am wondering if 
you gentlemen would be willing to discuss the 
value of differences. Does a group by keeping 
its own uniqueness contribute, or does it de- 
tract from our total American life? Judge 
Proskauer, what do you think about that? 

Judge Proskauer. I think it contributes 
greatly by maintaining within its proper 
limits its own individual differences. If you 
don't have these differences, you have the 
sameness which results in mediocrity. Amer- 
ica is not to be made up of people all alike, 
all cast in the same mold. 

Mr. O'Connor. Isn't it difficult to say what 
the proper limits are? If you take over and 
maintain your entire historical background, 
don't you really result in a segregation proc- 
ess which simply accentuates the differences 
between groups? 

Judge ProsKaver. I think the groups can 
fairly be accentuated without preying upon 
one another. The great thing for America is 
to get what it has always got, the best con- 
tribution that can come from the Irish stock, 
from the Protestant stock, from the Jewish 
stock, from all those groups which, if united, 
do make America great. 

Mr. O'Connor. Isn't the problem really, I 
mean, to keep those things as a cultural way 


of life in the groups, but at the same time,. 


fit into a sort of pattern of existence within 
a sphere? 
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Dr. Granam. Wouldn't you say, Judge, that 
economic and political discrimination on 
account of uniqueness of race and creed is in 
line with the Nazi program? 

Judge PROSKAUER. Exactly, 

Dr. GRAHAM. And that America in the days 
of its infant weakness, the haven of heretics 
and the oppressed of all races, must not in 
the days of its power become the stronghold 
of bigots? 

Dr. Kincpon. I don't want Mr. O'Connor 
to get away too easily with what he said. 
It seems to me you are dealing with some- 
thing that really has a creative aspect; that 
is to say, I am a little inclined to go along 
with Judge Proskauer and believe that the 
more the differences are emphasized, in a 
sense, the more they act creatively upon each 
other, even though sometimes in terms of 
irritation. 

Mr. O'Connor. What becomes of your proc- 
ess of assimilation, then? 

Dr. Krycpon,. That brings us, of course, to 
the difference between unity and uniformity. 
That is to say, your progress of assimilation 
is what Dr. Graham was talking about as 
the essentially spiritual process. You meet 
on the basis of a common loyalty, but that 
doesn’t mean that you meet on the basis of 
acceptance of certain intellectual tenets. 

Judge ProsKAvER. This very discussion 
brings that out clearly. You and I don't 
agree on this, apparently, and yet I concede 
that you and your stock have contributed to 
America some of the greatest elements that 
have made for its strength. We can con- 
tribute from the very diversity of our heri- 
tages to a common pot that makes America 
great, and it does not follow from the variety 
of those contributions that we have to be 
mean to each other or cut one another's 
throats. 

Dr. GRAHAM. Or be merely uniform. 

Judge Proskaver. Or be merely uniform. 

Dr. Granam. The world has given America 
the vigor and variety of its differences. 
America should protect and enrich its differ- 
ences for the sake of America and the world. 

Judge PROoSKAUER. Mr. O'Connor, you your- 
self referred in your very dramatic opening 
statement to the different stocks that go to 
make up America, and you yourself drew 
the lesson that from the very mingling of 
those various groups came a great lesson in 
the fundamentals of American liberty and 
Gemocracy. 

Mr. O'Connor, I think we all ought to be 
able to agree on the fact that we can’t em- 
phasize our differences and at the same time 
get along very well together. I think the 
history of the country proves that these 
groups, by the process of giving up here and 
there and the other place, have worked out 
an assimilation process that has made this 
country great. I think the tendency has been 
lately to go the other way and keep the 
segregated units too much segregated. How- 
ever, that is a matter of opinion. 

Dr. Kincpon. That, however, is part of the 
social process. That is to say, I don’t think 
that your process of association is going to be 
one that moves always evenly. There will be 
times when the differences will be exagger- 
ated, other times perhaps when the process 
of assimilation moves more rapidly, but it 
does seem to me that the very thing you are 
indicating shows how differences do mean 
ultimately some kind of adjustment, but that 
adjustment itself, then, presents new aspects 
of differences that then become reconciled 
into new assimilation. That is the growing 
process, the assimilation of the different 
things into the body politic. 

Dr. GRAHAM. Wouldn't you say that under- 
standing religious and racial differences 
makes for a better understanding of other 
differences, and for an appreciation of the 
sacredness of human personality as basic to 
human freedom? 

Dr. Krncpon. I think the whole democratic 
process is besically a spiritual conception. 
I would like to ask you a question, Dr. 
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Graham, because of your experierce in. the 
War Labor Board. Do you think that a tri- 
partite board that represents three conflict- 
ing interests in America—labor, the employer, 
and the public—that such a tripartite board 
decreases or increases industrial tensions? 

Dr. Gramam. I think it decreases industrial 
tensions, and I can say that labor and man- 
agement both have accepted what to them 
were very objectionable decisions of the War 
Labor Board because they sat in not merely 
as advisers but with a vote. They partici- 
pated in the decision. They hated the de- 
cision, but because they participated in it, 
the three sides—public, labor, and manage- 
ment—they closed ranks and were one solid 
block for compliance in this critica] time. 

Mr. O'Connor. Did that all result in the 
lifting of the Little Steel formula? 

Dr. Granam, The Little Steel formula has 
not been lifted; it is still there solid, in spite 
of everything you read. Take the United 
Mine Workers under John Lewis. They did 
not break the Little Steel formula, in spite of 
what you read. This tripartite board has 
held that line, and they got what they got 
under the terms of their 2-year-old contract 
and by the right of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. That is news, but it is the truth. 

Dr. Kincpon. It is good old news, I'd say. 
Well, you think it has all the more strength 
because the three groups were represented? 

Dr. GRAHAM, Yes; because the three groups 
were represented. 

Dr. Kinapon. Suppose it had been a public 
board all by itself? 

Dr. Grawam. I understand the President 
was advised to scrap the tripartite board and 
put in a public board without the tensions 
inside of the board. I think that would have 
been scrapping the democratic process itself. 

Judge PROSKAUER. It is just the same 
theory, Dr. Kingdon, on which Mr. O'Connor 
argues a case and loses, 

Mr. O'Connor. Which is 
[Laughter.] 

Judge Proskauer. I know, because I lost 
a case once, too. [Laughter.] 

Dr. Rida. Once or twice, he means. 

Judge Proskauer. He takes it in good part 
because he had his hearing. 

Mr, O’Connor. I take it Dr. Graham has 
been preaching here that actions speak 
louder than words. 

Dr. GRAHAM, That is right. 

Dr. Krncpon. That is so. 

Dr. GRAHAM, Before you leave this, I would 
like to say that the American answer to dif- 
ferences in color and creed is not a concen- 
tration camp but cooperation. 

Dr. Kinopon. All right. You mentioned 
color, Dr. Graham. You are from the South, 
Tell us, what are the southerners in the 
South actually doing to improve race rela- 
tions there? 

Dr. GRAHAM. The southerners in the South? 

Dr. Kincpon. The southerners in the South. 
Bony O'CONNOR. Are there any anywhere 

? 

Dr. KINGDON. There is one right here now. 

Dr. GRAHAM. You know, a lot of them come 
up here to help run New York City. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. Grantx. And Washington. 

Dr. GRAHAM. The Negroes met in an exclu- 
sive Negro group in Durham to lay out the 
present minimums for cooperation with their 
white brethren in the South, and the whites 
met in Atlanta to lay down a maximum basis 
for cooperation, and then the two groups got 
together in Richmond, combining the mini- 
mum laid down by the Negroes and the maxi- 
mum laid down by the whites, and we are 
organizing now a Southern Council for the 
Promotion of Interracial Understanding and 
Good Will and that is what Southerners in the 
South are doing right now. 

Dr. Krnopon. Do you think that that is ac- 
tually improving the race relations or is it 
more or less of a sop to a social condition that 
is not being tackled fundamentally? 
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Dr. GRAHAM. I think that question has 
fundamentally got to be solved in the South 
where it is most tense. 

Dr. Kincpon. Do you think it can be solved 
by this method of meeting and exchange? 

Dr. GRAHAM, Yes. 

Mr. O’Connor. Do you think the question is 
the same everywhere? Do you think it is the 
same in New York and Chicago and Detroit 
as it is in the South? 

Dr. GRAHAM. It is the function of numbers. 
With the migration to Detroit and New York, 
you have the growth in numbers, That is 
where the numbers are, and we have got to 
grapple with it in terms of good will and un- 
derstanding, and use religion and education 
and the American dream in this tense sector 
as well as in the other sectors. 

A minimum would be right to vote. 
Abolish the poll tax. Provide that the appro- 
priations go to the Negroes in their just share. 
That is not true now. Provide that there be 
equal opportunity to get a job and that there 
be equal pay for equal work. The War Labor 
Board, let me tell you, in a very tense case 
which worked out all right, though, handed 
down a decision that is going to be far- 
reaching. There shall be no discrimination 
in pay on account of color. And that south- 
ern management accepted that, and that is 
going to be a precedent for the future. 

Dr. Kincpon, Judge Proskauer, do you feel 
that these minority groups—the question, let 
us say, of social conflicts, the labor-employer 
conflict, the Negro-white conflict, the Jewish- 
Christian conflict—do you think that they are 
all essentially the same socially, or is there a 
difference between them? 

Judge Proskauer. There is a difference, and 
yet there is a large part of similarity. The 
whole question of prejudices seems to me to 
come from a kind of inferiority complex. It 
is the desire of every man to show that in 
some way he is a little better than another 
man and to get a sense of power. And the 
way out of it is by education, by religion, by 
making people realize that they have got to 
get together. 

I always summarize this in my own mind 
with the objective of Tennyson’s great 
phrase: “One God, one lew, one element, and 
one far-off divinity to which the whole world 
moves.” 

Dr. GraHam. Let me say that there is no 
more loyal group in the country than the 
American Negro, and he is necessary for the 
winning of the war. At the same time he is 
a test of the sincerity of the cause for which 
we are fighting. 


— 


Hon. JOSEPH M. PROSKAUER, 
President, American Jewish Committee. 
Dear JUDGE PROSRAURR: I heard your state- 
ment on the radio tonight and I congratulate 
you on it. I trust your noble efforts to be 
helpful in overcoming religious and racial 
animosities will bear fruit and will promote 
mutual respect, understanding, and tolerance 
among all groups of Americans, 
Sincerely, 
Francis J. SPELLMAN, 


Post-war Policy on Corporation Taxes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 21, 1944 


Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including a paper on post-war 
policy on corporation taxes which I 
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used as a basis for my part of the dis- 
cussion at a group meeting of the con- 
ference board, January 20 at New York: 


Mr. Chairman, I regard it a distinct honor 
and privilege to meet with you and share in 
the discussion of post-war policy on corpo- 
ration taxes, Industrial progress and develop- 
ment in our post-war era will largely deter- 
mine the general welfare and prosperity of 
our Nation. 

Coming from Kansas as I do, having spent 
most of my life in very close proximity to the 
soil and natural life processes, having spent 
years listening to countless tax ideas and 
theories as a Member of Congress and the 
Ways and Means Committee, I incline, when 
I refiect on the position, toward the views 
of Josh Billings, who, I am told, once made 
the sage observation, "It ain’t so much what 
people knows as does the harm, as their 
knowin’ so goldarn much that ain't so.” 

Having said this, I hasten to add that I im- 
ply no omniscience on my part. And I do 
not intend to imply that I speak as an au- 
thority on taxation. I merely say that after 
listening to all kinds of ideas, theories, and 
interests for a long time and after having 
observed the effects of most of the measures. 
that have been taken, I am very much in 
doubt about most of what has been done as 
well as most of the measures that are urged. 
Of course, it would be very nice if we could 
in one fell swoop, or by some miracle of 
magic, escape from the limitations of per- 
sonality and the fundamental responsibility 
of the individual. I have kept an eye open 
for something that would promise bringing in 
the millennium within my lifetime, but I 
haven’t seen anything that looks like it yet. 

All of which is preliminary to the observa- 
tion that there must be a sufficient body of 
sentiment in the United States that will give 
consideration to national policies rooted in 
experience and reason before the prospects of 
the corporation from the standpoint of taxes 
in the post-war period can be viewed with 
optimism, 

Then, of course, there is a noteworthy blind 
spot in much of the opinion of the times with 
respect to corporations. A vast number of 
people have been led to believe that a corpo- 
ration, legally known as an artificial person 
but actually an aggregation of persons associ- 
ated together for a stated purpose, is some- 
thing different from an aggregation of per- 
sons not called a corporation. There are 
many who believe that there is something in- 
herently sinister in a corporation and that 
corporations can be punished and penalized 
without limit and with no ultimate adverse 
effect upon the general well-being. Perhaps 
I may merely say that there is much to be 
left to the corporations themselves and to 
education by way of improving these broader 
aspects of the surrounding situation. 

There is still a large body of sentiment in 
the Nation which believes that there is some 
magic in great expenditures by the Federal 
Government. There are still many who be- 
lieve that there is a reasonable basis for the 
assertion, “If industry doesn’t do it, the Gov- 
ernment will.” There are still many who are 
sufficiently confused to believe that general 
and continuing well-being can be brought 
about by use of the taxing power for redis- 
tribution of income. 

ENTERPRISE 

Consideration of post-war policy on cor- 
poration taxes involves consideration of na- 
tional policy with respect to enterprise gen- 
erally. Although more than three-fourths 
of the business units of the Nation are sub- 
ject to Federal taxation on the basis of indi- 
vidual income-tax rates, a very substantial 
proportion of the total volume of business 
is done by corporations. However, corpora- 
tions often start with the effort of an individ- 
ual, Most corporations have been very small 
before they have grown very large. And no 
matter how they have developed, the most 
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important factor in their development has 
been enterprise. Much is said about employ- 
ment in present-day discussion, but little 
is said about enterprise. Employment is an 
effect, not a cause. Enterprise is a cause. 

For a generation we have pursued policies 
which increasingly operate with the effect 
of birth control on enterprise. Now we have 
reached the point where war production is 
the dominant factor in our economy and the 
nature and importance of enterprise have 
been forgotten. The life process has almost 
been suspended. 

The primary challenge to post-war policy 
with respect to corporation taxes, therefore, 
seems to be to recpen opportunity and to 
keep opportunity open. Enterprise built the 
American scale of living and America. It will 
rebuild it if it has the opportunity. We 
must reopen opportunity and we must have 
more and better safeguards that we shall 
keep opportunity open for enterprise. 

THE HERITAGE FROM THE PAST 


We, of course, take up this subject with a 
heritage from the past that presents diffi- 
culties. Corporation taxes are but one fea- 
ture of a comprehensive tax structure. This 
tax structure has been in the course of evolu- 
tion for more than 30 years. It represents 
a patchwork that has resulted from a tug-of- 
war between the ideas of those who would 
restrict taxing powers to the raising of rev- 
enue and the ideas of those who would use 
the taxing power for the redistribution of 
income, for the liquidation of the middle 
Class, and for the punitive purposes aguinst 
the various objects of their pet hates and 
emotions. i 

As a result, we begin with the fact of dou- 
ble, triple, and quadruple taxation of the 
same income when it is derived initially as 
the product of economic activity through 
corporations. 

One may say there is no reasonable basis 
for such manifestations of confusion, but 
that is of little avail. The result is right 
here in front of us. A lot of people think 
that it has scme fair and reasonable basis. 


THE PROBLEM 

When hostilities cease our country will be 
faced with manifold problems of reconver- 
sion to normal peacetime production; prob- 
lems so difficult as to challenge the best 
brains and ingenuity in both Government 
and industry; problems of reconversion, can- 
celation of war contracts, an obsolete indus- 
trial machine, unemployment, returning vet- 
erans, migration of former defense workers, 
disabled veterans a $300,000,000,000 war debt, 
high taxes and an impatient and restless 
citizenry. 

Our answer to these problems will de- 
termine whether we are to continue the 
free competitive enterprise system which has 
made America great. Their solution will re- 
quire the patience of a Job and the wisdom 
of a Solomon. 

The cessation of hostilities will bring with 
it the immediate cancelation of $75,000,000,- 
000 of Government contracts. This will be 
a tremendous readjustment for industry, 
with repercussions throughout our whole 
economy. Industry, labor, and agriculture 
will come face to face with wha’ portends 
to be insurmountable problems. > 

Provision for prompt contract-cancelation 
payments will to some extent cushion the 
readjustment and help to assure workers a 
job during the rehabilitation process. 

Limited assistance will also come from the 
post-war credit under the excess-profits tax. 

Unfortunately, the high rates of taxation 
in effect during the war have not permitted 
industry to set up adequate reserves of its 
own, and for this reason financial assist- 
ance will have to be made available through 
Government or private sources, or both, 

If the European phase of the war should 
end before the Pacific phase, as seems likely, 


a more gradual reconversion will be possible 
than if hostilities throughout the world 
should all cease at the same time. This in 
itself will ease the readjustment neces- 
sarily involved in the reconversion process. 
Furthermore, some war materials have al- 
ready been made in such quantities that 
cut-backs are already being put into effect 
in these lines. This further tends to ease 
the transition from war to peacetime pro- 
duction, 

At best, however, we will be faced with a 
gigantic task which we cannot afford to be 
unprepared to meet. 

As an end to the European phase of hostil- 
ities daily becomes nearer, it should give us 
grave concern that we are lacking in plans 
and programs to meet the reconversion prob- 
lems inherent in the coming of peace. I 
hope the administration and Congress will 
lose no time in dealing with these matters. 

I am not one of those who feels that we 
must inevitably have a serious depression 
following the collapse of the war boom. 

It seems to me that the pent-up demand 
for consumer goods which have not been 
manufactured during the war period is so 
great that it should furnish a tremendous 
post-war market and provide employment 
for all who seek work. 

Of course there will come a time when the 
demand for these goods will become normal, 
and it is then we will need new industries 
to take up the unemployment slack and 
sustain a high level of national income. 
Many new industries, such as synthetic rub- 
ber, have been born of the war, and if given 
proper encouragement promise to make sub- 
stantial contribution to the national econ- 
omy. Other relatively new industries whose 
progress was interrupted by the war, such 
as television, air conditioning, prefabricated 
low-cost housing, plastics, “flivver” planes, 
etc., have tremendous post-war possibilities. 
In order to develop these new industries 
and expand existing industries, reasonable 
encouragement must be given to risk capital, 
primarily through the elimination of exces- 
sive taxation. 

To my mind, the downward revision of 
taxes should be at the top of the agenda of 
post-war measures for assuring a high level 
of national income through the encourage- 
ment of private enterprise. It is as im- 
portant as the removal of the unwarranted 
and undesirable governmental restrictions 
on business. It holds the key to the future 
greatness of America. 

Because of the unprecedented war needs, 
it has been necessary to impose a level of 
taxation in this country far beyond that 
which was levied in World War No. 1. It 
undoubtedly goes beyond the point of dimin- 
ishing returns, certainly if extended to peace- 
time economy. Yet the fact is that during 
the post-war period we are going to have 
to maintain a high level of taxation in order 
to sustain the huge Budget which is in pros- 
pect and provide for the orderly retirement 
of the national debt. 

We have been running in the red every 
year since 1931, and no Government can do 
this indefinitely without jeopardizing its sol- 
vency, upon which the whole economy rests. 

To sustain a tax burden of sixteen to 
eighteen billions, exclusive of social security, 
it will be necessary to maintain national in- 
come at a high level, certainly not less than 
one hundred and twenty-five billions an- 
nually, and preferably much higher. After 
all, our present taxes yleld but eighteen to 
twenty-three billions more than the apparent 
post-war requirements on the basis of a 
national income of one hundred and fifty 
billions. This shows the necessity of keep- 
ing national income at a high level to sustain 
the necessary tax burden. 

In order to have a national income of 
one hundred and twenty-five billions or 
more in the post-war period, industrial and 
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agricultural production must be given every 
possible encouragement, through taxation 
and otherwise. 


THE APPROACH 


Turning to consider the specific features 
of policy that seem worthy of consideration 
from the standpoint of post-war corporate 
taxation, I submit the following: 

1. Transition from an economy predom- 
inantly sustained by war production to one 
sustained by peacetime pursuits presents a 
colossal challenge. 

2. The need for individual and corporate 
enterprise to develop and sustain peacetime 
pursuits on a vast and immediate scale to 
take the place of the artificial activity rep- 
resented by most of the war production can 
be met only if unprecedented opportunities 
and incentives are held forth. 

3. In all taxation, we must emphasize mod- 
erate rates and reply on a large, sound, and 
growing stream of economic activity to pro- 
duce the necessary revenue. = 

4. The shortsighted policy which has led 
us into the errors of double, triple, and 
quadruple taxation must be recognized and 
corrected. 

PARTICULAR MEASURES 

To carry out the general lines of policy 
thus indicated requires, I think, considera- 
tion of measures such as the following: 

1. Immediate ‘repeal of the excess-profits 
tax as of the end of the calendar year in 
which hostilities in the present war cease. 

2. Repeal of the capital stock tax and the 
related declared value excess-profits tax. 

3. Readjustment downward of corporate 
and individual income taxes so as to produce 
the greatest possible stimulus to production 
and employment consistent with the Gov- 
ernment’s post-war revenue needs. 

4. Change of our tax laws so as to offer 
positive incentive for venture or risk cap- 
ital. 

5. Simplification of the corporate-tax law 
and returns. 

6. Removal of the tax on intercorporate 
dividends and elimination of the present 
double taxation of shareholder. 

7. No tampering with or strings attached 
to present post-war credit against excess- 
profits tax. 

3. No restrictions on consolidated returns. 

9. Liberalize and make more definite and 
certain the regulations covering depreciation 
and depletion. : 

10. A change in the capital gains and losses 
scction of the code, to eliminate unfairness 
ir disallowing losses while taxing gains. 

These ideas, of course, are presented only 
tentatively. I offer them for consideration. 
I co believe that on the basis of logic and 
reason they call for the most earnest study. 

We begin with the fact that few corpora 
tions have reserves sufficient to enable them 
to confront a cataclysmic post-war transition 
with any great feeling of assurance. If the 
war ended in the near future, there would 
be no time for them to accumulate such re- 
se-ves even if it were possible under prevail- 
ing national policies and tax measures, which 
it is not. 

Great Britain has a policy with respect to 
taxation of corporations which is repeatedly 
pointed to as an example of fairness and 
reason. The tax is not on the income of the 
corporation, but a shareholder is allowed the 
standard rate if paid by the corporation on 
his share of profits as a credit against his 
total tax. The corporation as tax collector 
merely withholds it from the stockholder. 
And in saying this, of course, I am not re- 
ferring to the British excess-profits tax. 

A channel for the flow of income arising as 
the product of industry must be reasonably 
free of obstruction. It is not only an essen- 
tial of a sound life process but imperative for 
the well-being of a people so greatly de- 
pendent on corporate activity. 
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The defeatism which assumes that the 
American people cannot be trusted, that we 
have a mature economy, that we owe it to 
ourselves, that the citizen does not know 
what is gocd for him and must have some 
bureaucrat tell him, and that we must not 
be allowed to make our own mistakes, must 
be kicked out bag and baggage. But in sug- 
gesting this, I, of course, do not imply that 
means mere transfer of corruption from 
politics to economics, with license to busi- 
ness or labor or any other group to transgress 
the public interest. The main point is that 
the zone of self-control and self-regulation 
can be greatly enlarged and that we should 
press forward in that direction toward a 
dynamic economy. 

So I say we must clean up the heritage 
from the recent past, open every possible in- 
centjve to enterprise and give the only agency 
that can carry through the post-war tran- 
sition—private enterprise—a reasonable op- 
portunity to do it. In other words, turn on 
the green light for the same principles and 
measures that made our country great before 
and it will do it again. 


Financing Small Business After the War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 21 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recor an address en- 
titled “Financing Small Business After 
the War,” delivered by me at the Boston 
City Club, Boston, Mass., January 14; 
1944, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Boston 
City Club, it is a pleasure to come to Boston 
from the pressure and confusion of Washing- 
ton in wartime to discuss one of the most 
important of post-war problems. This is 
certainly an appropriate place to discuss the 
question because more work has been done 
on it here than anywhere else in the United 
States, and Mr. William Leavitt Stoddard, of 
the New England Industrial Development 
Corporation, is taking an active part in the 
preparation of legislation for the present 
Congress, 

The tremendous interest throughout the 
country in protecting and developing small 
business is one of the encouraging features 
when we consider the kind of America we 
are to live in after the war. It proves that 
the American people really do want a sys- 
tem of free men and free enterprise, and 
no socialization of industry. There are 
plenty of discouraging features which are 
going to make it hard to attain our real 
desire. We will be burdened with a debt 
amounting to approximately $300,000,000,000, 
with interest charges alone of $6,000,000,000 
a year. We will undoubtedly maintain a 
huge army and navy for many years to come. 
The nec expenses of government are, 
therefore, likely to be sixteen or seventeen 
billion dollars a year. New projects for pub- 
lic work, social security, foreign trade, veter- 
ans’ benefits, and countless others, good and 
bad, would make our Federal Budget more 
than $50,000,000,000 a year if they were all 
approved. While we talk glibly of reestab- 


lishing free enterprise, we face proposals 
for Government activity which can only 
lead to a totalitarian state. The National 
Resources Planning Board proposes corpora- 
tions, owned at least half by the Govern- 
ment, to operate power companies, transpor- 
tation companies, shipbuilding, aviation, 
aluminum and magnesium. Spending plans 
would impose on industry such a crushing 
burden of taxation that there would be no 
incentive to continue working or to take 
a chance in any new project. Every man 
beginning a new industry would start with 
two strikes against him. We could avoid 
this burden only by a further increase in 
the public debt, and that would create an in- 
flation which would destroy the value of all 
savings and investments. Either course 
would gradually force a socialization of in- 
dustry in the United States. 

While we talk of free enterprise, and our 
soldiers battle against the forces of totali- 
tarianism, the whole thinking of the world 
has turned from the liberalism embodied in 
our Constitution for a hundred and fifty 
years to a planning of the lives of other peo- 
ple. Our thinking has turned away from 
local self-government to the solution of ev- 
ery problem by Federal power and Federal 
money. If those processes are not restored, 
we shall find ourselves a totalitarian state, 
with every detail of our lives planned by a 
benevolent, but arbitrary and inefficient, 
bureau in Washington. 


There is no doubt that there must be in- 
creased Federal activity. The very compli- 
cations of modern life have forced legisla- 
tion to preserve the very features of indi- 
vidual and business freedom which main- 
tained themselves when life was more simple. 
But it becomes all the more important that 
when we draft legislation of this kind, it be 
framed so as to preserve individual freedom, 
and continue the reward the American sys- 
tem has given for initiative, ability, hard 
work, and genius, instead of suppressing all 
these qualities by a planned direction from 
Washington. Many New Deal measures are 
highly admirable in purpose. Nearly all of 
them have been used to impose rules and 
regulations limiting freedom, rather than 
carrying out the purposes of the legislation. 

In small business we have a typical ex- 
ample of a condition necessary to a free- 
enterprise system, which has been hampered 
and may be destroyed unless it is protected 
and assisted in some degree by Federal leg- 
islation. But here, also, we must approach 
the problem of Federal action with the most 
careful consideration. Whatever we do must 
foster and stimulate small business, old and 
new, and must not be diverted to create a 
new control from Washington either for po- 
litical purposes or for economic planning. 
We must not attempt to change the charac- 
ter of little business itself, or cast every man 
in the same mold. 


Small business to a large extent is the basis 
of our whole free-enterprise system. That 
system is not free unless men with ability 
and courage are able to enter into it on their 
own account. It is not free if every man in 
the United States is only an employee who 
cannot rise above that status. Large busi- 
ness units may haye many advantages. In 
some industries, like the utilities and the 
manufacture of steel, they must be large and 
require large units of capital. But large 
business units, like units of Government, 
tend to settle down into fixed grooves. They 
adopt methods which cannot be easily 
changed. There is little incentive among 
their many employees to develop new ideas 
or new methods, Our whole system depends 
on rewards for individual work, individual 
initiative, genius, and daring. It depends on 
giving to the men who have those qualities 
an incentive to provide a better standard of 
living for their families, a better education 
for their children, and a better provision for 
their families after their death. It depends 
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on substantial rewards for such men as 
against those who take no interest in their 
work and who have no ability to improve the 
conditions of their fellow men, 


If this country becomes a country of big 
business, we are not a great deal better off 
than if we socialize the entire Nation and let 
the Government run business. As a matter 
of fact, the easiest road to socialism is 
through the formation of large business 
units which can be easily taken over by the 
Government. The Communist, the Social- 
ist, even the New Dealer, has shown at times 
a strange friendliness to the biggest units of 
big business. They do not stand in the way 
of the so-called reforms, as does a vast group 
of independent American individuals. For- 
tunately, we still have such a group who are 
their own masters and do their own thinking. 
We have 6,000,000 farmers, every one an in- 
dependent businessman. We have hundreds 
ot thousands of professional men, lawyers, 
doctors, engineers, most of whom are inde- 
pendent and develop their own ideas. We 
have over 2,000,000 small businesses. They 
must be preserved, if artisans are to have the 
freedom, after learning the trade, to step out 
for themselves and be their own masters, 
if clerks and other employees are to have the 
same right in the fleld of retail and whole- 
sale trade. 

This number of small businesses, however, 
has not kept up with the procession in recent 
years. Reaching a height of 2,213,000 in 1929, 
1 to every 55 persons in the population, it 
fell seriously during the depression, regained 
some numbers until 1941, but decreased again 
in 1942 as a result of the war. Small busi- 
ness is bound to suffer under war controls. 
It is bound to suffer under planned economy. 
No economic planner would plan a world of 
small business, because it can't be made to 
fit into any preconceived category. Rigid 
price control can be met by large business, 
but the small businessman who relies on 
special services and location to obtain a some- 
what wider margin is forced into a strait- 
jacket which eliminates any chance to make 
a living. The small businessman is usually 
unable to convert to war work, or at least 
finds it much more difficult. 

After the war, therefore, we face the neces- 
sity of restoring the health of small busi- 
ness. In part this is a question of encourage- 
ment and the stimulation of morale by a new 
attitude toward business on the part of the 
Government. A businessman ought to be 
assumed to be honest until he is proved to 
be a crook, instead of the opposite assump- 
tion now indulged in. 

I don't know anything that will help as 
much as the removal of restrictions on busi- 
ness, not only those of price control, ration- 
ing, and supply, but some of the regulations 
which were in force before the war, particu- 
larly those requiring questionnaires and re- 
ports. When I used to campaign in Ohio, and 
go into the stores along the main streets of 
small towns, the greatest complaint from 
storekeepers was that their whole time was 
taken up in filling out Government reports. 
The large businessman employed more book- 
keepers to do the work. The small business- 
man had to spend his own time, which ought 
to have been devoted to improving his own 
business, Certainly the whole system of tax- 
ation of business can be substantially sim- 
plified. If one policy can help small busi- 
ness more than any other, it is the removal 
of regulation and Government interference, 

In the second place, there should be a 
clearer definition of unfair competition and 
& more rigorous enforcement of the laws 
against that competition. Small business, 
particularly in the retail field, has always suf- 
fered from the practices of large manufac- 
turers and dealers in selling below cost, and 
otherwise taking unfair advantage of a more 
integrated business, or one operating over a 
wide territory. The Federal Trade Commise 
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sion ought to concern itself with correcting 
the unfair treatment of small business. 

There are further affirmative policies which 
can stimulate and encourage small business. 
There was a time when every man who saved 
money was a prospective investor in small 
business. If he had accumulated a substan- 
tial fortune of his own, he became the patron 
and backer of other men who seemed to pos- 
sess ideas or ability. Undoubtedly many of 
the new ventures went wrong, but when one 
did succeed, the investor obtained such ad- 
vantages as to balance his losses in others, 
Industries which began with one or two em- 
ployees were expanded by the investments 
of a half-dozen friends who had confidence 
in the enterprise or the enterpriser, until they 
gave work to hundreds of men, or thousands, 
or hundreds of thousands. Today that sys- 
tem has disappeared, principally because of 
the high rates of tax on income. If a man 
loses, he loses his own money. If he gains, 
the Government takes from him a large part 
of his gains, and a large part of the additional 
income he might otherwise enjoy. 

With the burden of taxation which the Na- 
tion must meet after the war, there is little 
chance of a substantial reduction of the rates 
on income. It would be possible, however, to 
repeal the capital-gains tax except as against 
professional speculators and dealers in se- 
curities. There is no capital-gains tax in 
England. If men were encouraged to finance 
small industries, and knew that they could 
sell out their interest when the industry was 
established without paying most of the pro- 
ceeds to the Government, there would be a 
great incentive for such action, which might 
be many times repeated. The capital-gains 
tax has produced practically no money. The 
tax has tended to freeze capital and prevent 
its turn-over in individual hands. If we want 
capital to go into small industry, or into 
large industry, the market ought to be just 
as liquid as possible, and the Government 
ought to do everything possible to encourage 
the transfer of property from one person to 
another, so that capital reaches the hands of 
those who can make it most useful for pro- 
duction and employment. 

The second step to accomplish the same 
purpose is the relaxation of restrictions on 
the financing of small industry. The Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission has made the 
businees of public financing so expensive and 
difficult as to be almost impossible in the 
case of those small manufacturing concerns 
which have attained their first growth but 
need additional capital for expansion. Fur- 
thermore, these restrictions have hampered 
the existence of the stock exchanges in the 
smaller cities. Such stock exchanges should 
be encouraged and developed. It is hopeless 
for the small businessman to look to New 
York for capital. The great exchanges there 
can only be interested in big business. But 
with deliberate thought a market for the 
securities of small concerns can and must be 
developed in many smaller cities throughout 
the United States. 

Finally, we have the question of Govern- 
ment assistance to provide loans and equity 
capital for small business. This is the sub- 
ject of the bill introduced by Senator MEAD, 
which is now being considered by the Senate 
Committee on Small Business, Here we reach 
a field where the very interest of small busi- 
ness itself requires that we move slowly and 
with careful thought, for once you invite the 
Government in, it is not unlikely to become 
„a permanent guest. Yet I believe some steps 
may be safely taken. 

Small business divides itself into two 
groups, one the small manufacturer, the 
other, and far more numeraus, the retail and 
wholesale dealer. Their problems are sub- 
stantially different. The encouragement of 
the manufacturer is more important to the 
community because he can develop new pro- 
duction, Which will create new employment. 
Retail and wholesale service will undoubted- 


ly be provided by someone without Govern- 
ment assistance. On the other hand, from 
the standpoint of encouraging independence, 
freedom, and opportunity, the maintenance 
of the independent dealer is just as impor- 
tant as that of the independent manufac- 
turer. Retail business doés not require as 
much capital, however, and I believe that 
the retail problem is more one to be dealt 
with by protection against unfair competition 
and removal of regulation than it is by de- 
liberate Government financing. 

When we consider the character of assist- 
ance to be sought, we find also a variation 
in the classes of help required. Businesses 
may require loans for current purposes, they 
may require capital loans for periods of from 
5 to 10 years, or they may requir? capital 
either in the form of preferred stock or in 
the form of common stock. I am inclined 
to believe that concerns which are adequately 
capitalized have no great need for current 
loans: The business of making current loans 
is the business of the banks. The banking 
business is also a small business in many 
communities, and it ought to be conducted by 
private enterprise just as much as the manu- 
facturing and retail businesses ought to be 
conducted by private enterprise. Most com- 
plaints against the banks for refusing to loan 
are made by men or companies who are not 
entitled to loans and who really require 
equity capital. 

When we come to loans for capital pur- 
poses, payable in 5 to 10 years, there is a dif- 
ferent situation. Banks have not regarded 
this as their proper function, bank examiners 
do not regard it as their proper function, and 
many banks refuse altogether to make such 
loans. Bank funds for the most part are 
deposits payable on demand, and bank assets 
must be liquid. There is no agency in the 
United States today which makes a business 
of handling capital loans of this kind. Nor 
are they saleable to the public in the case 
of small business. 

It may be argued that there should be no 
capital loans. If business requires capital, it 
is much better that it be in the form of stock, 
Loans require the payment of interest in 
spite of losses. Ordinarily they must be 
amortized, and so the profits of the business 
must not only be reasonable but must be of a 
sufficient size to pay off the loan. A small 
business, having such a loan, which en- 
counters a depression, is likely to be wiped 
out. Nevertheless, many small businesses 
have been financed by loans of this character 
in the past, Many have borrowed, applied all 
their earnings to pay off the loan, and bor- 
rowed again. Many big businesses, like the 
railroads, have relied upon bonds to furnish 
a considerable portion of their capital. 
There seems no great objection to such a 
method of providing capital if it is confined 
to a proper percentage, perhaps a half, of 
the other capital in the business. My own 
view would be that in the retail and whole- 
sale business there should be no such loans, 
but that, if we can, we should provide them 
for small manufacturing concerns. 

The first step in this process would be to 
enact a clear authority to banks in the Fed- 
eral Reserve System and the Federal Deposit 
Insurance System to invest in capital loans 
of manufacturing companies with a maturity 
of not more than 10 years. Such loans might 
or might not be secured by mortgages on the 
permanent assets of the company, but should 
not be a lien on the inventory and accounts 
receivable, to the end that current loans 
might still be obtained, 

The legislation before Congress proposes 
that a small business finance corporation 
be set up within the Federal Reserve System 
to make loans to small business. In my 
opinion, the powers given are much too 
broad. Such loans should not be made 
directly by the Government. A Government 
corporation, however, might guarantee or 
Insure loans made by banks up to 90 percent 
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of their face amount, making a proper charge 
for that service. This would have the advan- 
tage of removing the matter largely from 
political influence, and leaving the deter- 
mination of the soundness of the loans largely 
to persons familiar with local conditions and 
the record of the applicant. As I have sug- 
gested, any loan should be limited to one- 
third of the net capital after the loan is made. 

In my opinion, the provision of equity capi- 
tal is far more important than loans, but it is 
also the problem where we meet with real 
difficulty. I have cited the reasons why the 
sources of such capital have largely been 
dried up by our tax system. We have to con- 
sider now whether the Government can assist 
in providing a certain proportion of the 
equity capital required in small business. 

It seems clear to me that the Government 
should not own stock, either common or,pre- 
ferred, in business concerns. The inevitable 
result is effective Government control, no 
matter how small the percentage of stock may 
be. On the other hand, I believe the Govern- 
ment can assist small business in obtaining 
capital from investors. I would suggest that 
we provide for the qualification of private 
investment companies as an instrumentality 
in such a plan. Any private investment 
company which met certain Government re- 
quirements would be eligible. 

I would suggest a limited guaranty to 
such a cOmpany by the small business fi- 
nance corporation of capital loans for man- 
ufacturing companies, and preferred stock 
and common .stock of manufacturing com- 
panies and retail and wholesale concerns. 
Not to bore you with figures, but to suggest 
the kind of guaranty I have in mind, we 
might provide that the corporation guar- 
antee for private investment companies 75 
percent of capital loans, 65 percent of pre- 
ferred-stock issues, and 50 percent of com- 
mon-stock issues, which they purchase, mak- 
ing a proper charge in each case for the serv- 
ice. The balance of the risk would rest on the 
private investment company. 

Of course the extent of the financing 
should have some relation to the capital al- 
ready invested in the business by the owner 
of the business. For instance, we might 
provide that in the case of manufacturing 
companies a preferred-stock issue could not 
exceed the amount of the capital already 
in the business, and that the amount of a 
common-stock issue should not exceed twice 
the common capital already in the business. 
In the case of retail concerns, a preferred- 
stock issue might be limited to one-half the 
preexisting capital, and common stock to a 
sum equal to the amount of that capital. 
Of course these figures are only suggestions, 
and it would require exhaustive study and 
perhaps some experiment before they could 
be correctly fixed. I believe they should be 
such that a large investment company with 
wide diversification and experience might 
afterwhile be able to go on its own and aban- 
don the Government guaranty. The ulti- 
mate goal, in any event, would be one of 
cooperative investment. 

In the matter of investment we face a 
dilemma. The rich man no longer finds it 
profitable to take a risk, The small investor, 
for his own good, should not take a dangerous 
risk, Our effort must be to bring these small 
savers into the risk investment field. The 
machinery I suggest is designed to make this 
possible by diversification of investments and 
Government guaranty. Undoubtedly these 
private investment companies would lose 
money on some of their ventures, but it would 
not be a complete loss. Some of their small 
businesses should expand rapidly‘ and prove 
to be so profitable as to balance the failures, 
The Government would have a far wider 
diversification than any investment company, 
and if a sufficient charge is made for the 
guaranty, there is hope that there might be 
no net loss. Even if the activity did cost the 
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Government something, it should be well 
worth while. 

The proposal I have made sounds radical, 
but as a matter of fact it is not nearly as 
radical as the many proposals to put the 
Government directly into the business of 
making private loans. It is only more com- 
plicated. It is an effort to use our present 
processes of saving and capital investment. 
The entrance of the Government into the 
banking business is threatening to destroy 
the whole system today, and its extension 
after the war to the entire loan field would 
tend to destroy what is left of a free capital 
market. 

I can assure you that the Senate Commit- 
tee on Small Business is determined to work 
out a solution of this problem. We shall 
welcome your advice and assistance. 


Adjustment of Railway Labor Dispute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLARENCE F. LEA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 21, 1944 


Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, the final ad- 
justment of the railway labor dispute 
without one moment’s stoppage of trans- 
portation or production was good news to 
the Nation. 

The full importance of this adjustment 
cannot be realized without understand- 
ing the vast responsibilty our transporta- 
tion agencies are bearing in this war. 

The all-important problem of Amer- 
icans at this time is to win the war. 

It is the task of American labor, of 
American management, of white-collar 
workers, of men and women in the armed 
forces, of all of our productive agencies, 
and men in this Congress. 

Our transportation agencies are the 
vital link between producer, manufac- 
turer and delivery of our civilian sup- 
plies, and to our war effort wherever it 
may be. The responsibility for this 
transportation is essentially dependent 
upon the rail system of our country. 

This global war, more than any previ- 
ous one, has emphasized the vital func- 
tion of the military science of supply— 
getting an overwhelming volume of sup- 
plies to the most effective troops at the 
place and at the time when most needed. 
Rail transportation is a vital necessity 
in the successful operation of the United 
Nations. Essential raw materials must 
be carried to the factories, and to civilian 
populations of all these nations. Fin- 
ished products must be conveyed to ports 
for transshipment to our fighting men 
and their Allies. 

Brig. Gen. J. E. Barzynski, command- 
ing general of the Chicago Quarter- 
master Depot, recently pointed out the 
tremendous supplies of food alone re- 
quired for every soldier overseas. He 
said: 

This means enough butter for 272 days, 


enough meat for 272 days, enough of every- 
thing each soldier eats for 272 days. 


The general stated that, in addition, 
the Army must have on hand 90 days 
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supply of food per soldier stationed at 
Army camps in America. The Amer- 
ican soldier eats approximately five and 
a quarter pounds of food per day com- 
pared to the American civilian’s average 
consumption of a little over 3 pounds. 
There are 3,800,000 American soldiers 
overseas today. Multiply that number 
by the 272 days supply required per 
soldier and multiply that astronomical 
result by 5% pounds—the amount con- 
sumed each day per soldier—and you 
will only begin to conceive the tonnage 
moved by American railroads in war- 
time. Remember, this tonnage is in the 
matter of Army food alone. Food for 
the Navy, the Coast Guard, and civilian 
consumption is also largely carried by 
rail. 

The American rail system must handle 
troop movements to an extent never vis- 
ualized in 1917-18. The intensive, highly 
specialized training of troops in this war 
necessitates these movements. 

Gen. H. H. Arnold, commander of the 
United States Army Air Forces, has de- 
scribed the work of only one unit of the 
Army's Air Transport Command and the 
supplies needed for it to carry on the 
supplying of China over the Himalayas, 
formerly carried over the Burma Road. 
He said in part: 

It (the U. S. A. A. C.) surpasses in size and 
is doing a wholesale round-the-globe business 
greater than any mercantile establishment in 
the world. It employs 300,000 civilians; its 
warehouses contain half a million items— 
five times as many as are listed in the Sears 
Roebuck catalog—and its storage space in 
the United States alone equals that of a build- 
ing 75 feet wide and 100 miles long. 


The railroads of this country must 
move a large part of the freight for the 
Air Transport Command. Multiply this 
tonnage moved many times—by the total 
supplies needed by all our armed services 
everywhere—and you will grasp some 
idea of the great magnitude of the job 
being done by our railroads in wartime: 

American railroads have measured up 
to their responsibility. They have done 
this under private management and op- 
eration of domestic transportation. The 
recent and temporary control of the 
American railroads by the United States 
Army did not discard this basic opera- 
tional policy. Military control was im- 
posed to prevent, if necessary, rail trans- 
port stoppages. Fortunately no stop- 
pages occurred. Today, even this tem- 
porary military control has been lifted. 
During these controls, American railroad 
management was not changed. 

Both American railroad labor and 
American railroad management are to be 
commended. They recognized and ac- 
cepted the wise and understanding con- 
duct of the American railroads under 
military control, and how well they were 
administered. 

I read two letters received by the Pres- 
ident: One from Mr. George M. Harri- 
son, president of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks; and the other from Mr. 
J. L. Pelley, president of the Association 
of American Railroads. Each of these 
men deservedly has a well-known place, 
the one in railway labor and the other in 
railway management, 
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In his letter to President Roosevelt, 
Mr. Harrison says: 


Dear MR. PRESIDENT: I am grateful for your 
assistance in bringing about final disposition 
of the nonoperating railroad employees’ case, 

I am confident they will render loyal and 
patriotic service and back up your program 
to win the war. There never was any ques- 
tion in this respect. They have always been 
anxious to do their part. 

While there haye been some discussions 
concerning certain phases of the matter, 
you have found the bases of solving the dif- 
ficulties, and personally, I appreciate your 
sympathetic attitude and assistance in this 
direction. 

The railroad workers of the 
grateful for your help. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE M. HARRISON: 


Mr. Pelley says in his letter to the 
President: 


DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: May I on behalf of the 
Nation's railroads express to you as Com- 
mander in Chief of the armed forces our 
appreciation of the efficiency with which the 
Army took possession, held, and then re- 
linquished possession, of the railroads, 

Upon the occasion of the emergency which 
precipitated the taking over of the railroads, 
the country was tremendously relieved by 
reason of the extraordinary facility with 
which this far-flung and complicated transi- 
tion was accomplished. The smoothness 
with which the Army functioned in connec- 
tion with its possession and operation of the 
railroads has called forth universal commen- 
dation. Even more gratifying is the fact that 
forthwith upon the settlement of the last 
wage dispute, you and the Secretary of War 
took all necessary Official aetion so that 
within a few hours the Army was prepared 
to, and actually did, accomplish, the com- 
plete restoration of the railroads to their 
owners, 

It has been a privilege to work with and 
under Lt. Gen. Brehon B. Somervell and 
Maj. Gen. Charles P. Gross and their staffs. 
With all other Americans we find a large 
measure of comfort in the knowledge that 
our military fortunes in this time of war are 
in the hands of leaders of this caliber. 

With high esteem, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 


Nation are 


J. J, PELLEY. 


The satisfaction expressed by these 
men of the railway world is shared gen- 
erally by the public of the country. 
They, with railway labor and manage- 
ment, express their appreciation of the 
adjustment brought about by the Presi- 
dent, and that governmental control was 
maintained under private management 
and operation. The fact that the admin- 
istration followed that method was also 
of assurance to the country. 

Then, too, the fact that our American 
railroad system, though undermanned 
and its equipment undersupplied, is car- 
rying the burden of freight and passen- 
ger traffic never before envisioned, gives 
confidence to the country that it may 
continue to get supplies and men to the 
right place at the right time in the im- 
portant days of the conflict yet remain- 
ing. 

We may hope that there was never a 
real danger of the proposed strike going 
into effect. We can be certain to our 
satisfaction that the strike, through 
peaceful means of adjustment, has been 
settled. It has further assured the 
United Nations that America is still “the 
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arsenal of democracy.” The President, 
too, must be recognized as having taken 
an active, positive, and effective action 
in the final adjustment of this threat to 
the impairment of our war effort. 


Votes for Soldiers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES M. TUNNELL 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Priday, January 21 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. TUNNELL, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Soldiers In Italy Ask for Right 
To Vote,” from the UE News of Janu- 
ary 22, 1944. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SOLDIERS IN ITALY ASK RIGHT TO VOTE 


SOMEWHERE IN ITALY. 
Enprror, UE News: 

We, the soldiers who are now in Italy, are 
100-percent in favor of the Green-Lucas vot- 
ing bill. We are a United States Army, fight- 
ing for the United States of America, and not 
for any particular State. We want.a United 
States Federal law to give us a chance to vote 
the easy way, and not leave us to the indi- 
vidual States with the inadequate laws and 
delaying difficulties. 

The State laws may be O. K. for the people 
actually living there now, but not for the 
soldiers overseas. 

In our battalion we have soldiers from 
practically every State in the Union. Can 
you imagine what percentage will actually 
vote if each soldier has to proceed through 
various methods, most of them not even 
knowing the requirements of their respective 
States? Some of us didn't vote in the No- 
vember elections because our ballots reached 
us when the elections were all over. 

This coming Presidential election is very 
important to us. We have a great man lead- 
ing us now, and we want to make sure that 
the proper leadership continues. 

Why not let the soldiers vote by V-mail? 
Don’t you trust us? Or are some politicians 
afraid to let us vote and want to make it 
tough for us to do so? 

Why not ask the soldier? ‘You'll get the 
answer, and a very definite one, too. The 
answer 18: 

“We on the fighting front are determined 
to use bullets and ballots. Bullets against 
the Germans and Japanese; ballots against 
the reactionaries and obstructionists at home. 
We want a quick victory here and a progres- 
sive victory at home.” 

Pvt. Michael Coleman, of New York; 
Sgt. Dennis J. Callahan, Virginia; 
Pyt. James E. Blake, Arkansas; 
Corp. Julius Kaplan, Nebraska; 
Sgt. Glenn Buzard, Pennsylvania; 
Pvt. Haze L. Olsen, Idaho; Pvt. (ist 
cl.) Carl Ogg, Minnesota; Pvt. 
Claud Lark, South Carolina: Pvt. 
Irving Brown, Illinois; Pvt. D. H. 
Walls, Kentucky; Pvt. Glenn W. 
Propst, North Carolina; Corp. Peter 
P. Unas, Connecticut; Pyt. S. P. 
Haldeman, Jr., Texas; Pyt. (1st cl.) 
Neil L. Duer, Ohio; Pvt. Alfred L. 
Block, Iowa; Pyt. (1st cl.) George 
G. Walker, Florida; Pvt. (ist cl.) 
Mitchell A, Podbielski, Michigan; 


Pyt. (ist cl.) John W. Riley, Mis- 
souri; Corp. E. G. Anderson, Louisi- 
ana; Sgt. James D. Nicol, New Jer- 
sey; Pvt. A. C. Moore, Alabama; Pvt. 
(Ist cl.) J. C. Thomas, New Mexico; 
Pvt. Willard W. Thompson, Okla- 
homa; Corp. Don M. Fisk, South 
Dakota; Pyt. Paul Lowder, Arizona; 
Fvt. Donald J. Henry, Indiana; 
8/ Sgt. Donald E. Gall, Wisconsin; 
Corp. Dave Howe, Colorado; Pvt. 
Joseph C. Brady, Rhode Island; 
Corp. J. R. Tie, Massachusetts; Fyt, 
Paul Winter, Wyoming; Pvt. Louis 
Alter, Michigan; Pvt. E. A. Lewis, 
Georgia; Pvt. Frank H. Sterling, 
Kansas; Sgt. John F. Stewart, Ten- 
nessee; Sgt. C. P. Roberts, Missis- 
sipppi; Pvt. (ist cl.) Everett C. 
Lang, Oregon; Pvt. Carl H. Forsyth, 
Maryland; Pvt. (1st cl.) John Fitz- 
patrick, Washington; Sgt. Harold 
Templeton, New Hampshire; Pvt. 
Clarence Hamlin, Maine; Corp. W. 
F. Beard, California; and Corp. Al- 
bert M. Hathaway, Vermont, 


John R. Steelman, Director, United States 
Conciliation Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. BANKHEAD, 2d 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 21 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an article by John Temple 
Graves, appearing in the Birmingham 
Age-Herald of December 8, 1943, relating 
to the work of Dr. John R. Steelman, 
director of the United States Concilia- 
tion Service. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 2 

THIS MORNING 
(John Temple Graves) 

Director John R. Steelman, of the United 
States Department of Conciliation, called on 
me the other day. Famously successful at 
peace-making, this distinguished Alabamian 
discloses in his talk, without intending to do 
so, the secret of his success. It is that he 
has made himself mentally and spiritually 
a genuine instrument of peace, and done 
it by seeing the American picture as a whole, 
as something that includes and must go on 
including both capital and labor. 

This freely enterprising democracy of ours 
can't breathe indefinitely in the atmosphere 
surrounding it before Pearl Harbor. There 
can't be two perpetually hostile camps con- 
ducting America’s great economic process, 
as there had come to be befcre the war. 
John Steelman represents the hope that 
there may not be, and the proof that there 
needn't. He knows that labor has done well 
in this war effort, and management has 
done well, and that it is important to point 
their joint achievement even as they are 
called on for even greater ones to win the 
promised victories. 

“Amid all the confusion and misunder- 
standing of the turbulent days in which we 
live,” he vows, “one fact stands out clearly 
in the minds of all Americans—the major 
production goals of our war effort are well 
on the way to successful achievement. In 
2 years’ time we have tooled up production 
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schedules which ordinarily have required 
from 6 to 10 years. In airplanes, ships, 
munitions, and military equipment we have 
done a superb job. The time has come for a 
fuil appreciation of the spirit of cooperation 
between industry and Government, manage- 
ment and labor, soldiers and civilians who 
have joined to make victory possible. We are 
proud of the productive strength of 
America.” 

I talked to John Steelman a long time. In 
all the talk I couldn't make out whether his 
sympathies were with labor or management, 
New Dealers or antis, Democrats or Republi- 
cans. But I could tell that his sympathies 
were with the United States of America and 
with that great principle of liberty and 
competition under the law for which America 
stands. In the coming years we who are 
going to be champions for labor or manage- 
ment, for this side or the other in America's 
game, will not be expected to be John Steel- 
mans; but we will be expected to appreciate 
John Steelmans and be reminded through 
them that there is something above our 
battles. 


Billion-Dollar Watchdog 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL A. HATCH 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 21 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an article 
from the Reader’s Digest of September 
1943 entitled Billion-Dollar Watch- 
dog,” referring to the distinguished 
junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. TRU- 
MANI. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BILLION-DOLLAR WATCHDOG 
(By Stanley High) 

A member of the President's Cabinet picked 
up his phone. “I understand,” said the voice 
of Senator Harry S. Truman, of Missouri, 
“that you're planning to allow a mil- 
lion and a half for his interest in the 
which is being taken over by the Govern- 
ment.” 

The Cabinet member hemmed and hawed, 
but finally admitted that such a sum had 
been considered. 

“Well, if that’s the case,” said Truman, “I 
think we might have to investigate. The 
figure’s too high.” 

What eventually got was $175,000. 

For, modest and self-effacing though he is, 
TRUMAN speaks with an authority equaled by 
few men in Washington. A hint from him 
that the Senate Committee to Investigate the 
War Program—of which he is chairman—may 
launch a probe is frequently enough to get 
quick and salutary results. 

During the past 2 years munitions makers, 
bureaucrats, dollar-a-year men, and admin- 
istration officials have been called to explain, 
under the questionings of this committee, 
what they are doing with Uncle Sam’s money 
and why. Uncle Sam—thanks to their in- 
quiries—has been saved at least a billion 
dollars, 

What was stirring in him when he pro- 

such a committee to the Senate was 
righteous indignation at certain war-produc- 
tion inequities brought to his attention in 
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numerous letters from his Missouri constitu- 
ents. But when the committee had followed 
through to the end some of the hints con- 
tained in these letters, the taxpayers had been 
saved a quarter of a billion dollars in the 
one field of Army camp construction alone, 
according to Lt. Gen. Brehon Somervell, head 
of Services of Supply. 

Disclosures by enterprising, fair-playing, 
average Americans are still the committee’s 
most carefully considered and fruitful leads, 

A draftsman in one of the Government’s 
new ordnance plants wrote that most of the 
200 men in the drafting department did 
nothing more useful much of the time than 
to play checkers, shoot craps, read the papers, 
and listen to the radio. It took just a week, 
when the committee laid the facts before the 
War Department, to clean up that situation. 

A carpenter, working on defense housing in 
New Jersey, found the waste and shoddiness 
too much for his American ideas of honest 
work. His official complaint, however, got 
nowhere. He wrote to the Truman commit- 
tee. Its investigation uncovered a bona fide 
housing scandal which led to the indictment 
of the contractor and brought widespread 
reforms in the Federal housing procedure. 

An employee of a large steel company wit- 
nessed a faked inspection of inferior steel 
shipped to the United States Navy and Mari- 
time Commission. His protest to his supe- 
riors was fruitless, but his letter to the Tru- 
man committee brought about a wide-open 
inquiry, the establishment by the Govern- 
ment of double-check inspection, and the 
indictment of the company and certain of the 
Officials. 

The committee discovered that repair rates 
in west coast shipyards were still based on 
a peacetime hourly rate. Therefore, under 
a 24-hour-a-day wartime schedule, profits 
were enormous. Looking into the files an 
investigator found a letter from one admiral 
to another admiral which said, “This matter 
of divergence of rates will be extremely diffi- 
cult to explain to the Truman committee.” 
It was, in fact, so difficult that finally a 
uniform rate schedule was worked out, with 
savings to the Government of millions of 
dollars. 

Late last February an Illinois housewife 
wrote the committee, “There seems to be 
plenty of sugar. If the Government wants 
us to raise fruit, it must make sugar available 
for canning. If I can’t buy sugar, I'll be 
buying canned peaches, using my ration 
points to buy something I can make my- 
ee eS AP 

The letter went into the canning-sugar file. 
By the end of March the file had several hun- 
dred letters in it—all to the same effect. 
Whereupon Senator Truman read a brief 
statement on the floor of the Senate: 

“u & è food will be scarcer next year 
+ + œ sugar for preserving food in the 
home should be made available * * * 
the Office of Price Administration, instead 
of facilitating home canning, is planning to 
make it difficult to obtainsugar. * * * I 
have instructed that a full investigation be 
made immediately.” 

Overnight, O. P. A. took second thought, 
reversed itself and made canning sugar avail- 
able to the Nation's housewives in greatly 
increased quantity and without loss of ration 
allotment. 

Army and Navy as well as civilian activities 
having to do with the war are liberally probed 
by the committee. Recently a member, talk- 
ing with Army officials, discovered that camps 
in Florida were using canned grapefruit 
juice. Further investigation into Army food 
supplies caused 30,000,000 cases of canned 
fruit and vegetables in an overstocked Army 
reserve to be released for civilian use. 

The committee found that the Navy was 
insisting on building tank-carrying invasion 
barges designed by its Bureau of Ships, de- 
spite the fact that in performance tests those 
designed by Andrew Jackson Higgins’. com- 


pany in New Orleans had been found notably 
superior and the Bureau’s incapable of the 
use for which they were intended. Subse- 
quently, not only did the Navy adopt the 
Higgins’ design but the committee disclosures 
led to a reorganization of the Navy Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Ships. 

The committee was authorized on Febru- 
ary 10, 1941. Partly, no doubt, because in 
5 years Truman had made few demands on 
its time, none on its patience, the Senate 
listened considerately to a heavily factual 
speech, and voted the investigation of na- 
tional defense he asked for. Pretty sure that 
nothing much would come of it, they gave 
him a shoestring $15,000 to get going. 

With the shotgun authority of the original 
resolution the committee has for 2 years dug 
into all the messy scandals of the greatest 
spending enterprise in history. And it has 
done the job on a mere $200,000, doled out 
by the Senate in driblets. With only 15 in- 
vestigators and 18 clerks and stenographers, 
the chairman and the members have made up 
by their own zeal for the lack of an adequate 
staff. When the committee’s first annual 
report was issued in January 1942, it had 
already established itself as the public’s most 
accessible court of appeals and the sharpest 
goad in the Government. 

The committee’s most active members are 
relative newcomers to the Senate. Six of the 
10 are freshman Senators and thus singu- 
larly free from hat-in-hand responsiveness 
to pressure from high places. The commit- 
tee’s reports have the wholesome flavor of 
the grass roots. That is an important reason 
why the committee has so notably succeeded. 

Distinguished only for his honesty and in- 
dustriousness, TRUMAN came to the Senate 
in 1934 straight from a county judgeship. 
After 9 years in the Senate, honesty and in- 
dustriousness are still his chief distinctions. 

From the beginning Truman tried to make 
sure that his committee was not a one-man 
show. His colleagues had special skills and 
talents, and Truman was determined to make 
use of these. They have worked together— 
six Democrats and four Republicans—with 
remarkably little friction. Almost every 
member of the committee has come to the 
chairman at one time or another with reports 
of blunders in the production program. All 
right, Truman has invariably said, you look 
into that; if necessary, form a subcommittee 
and do a thorough job. 

Counsel and chief administrator for the 
committee is Hugh A. Fulton, broad-shoul- 
dered, heavy-set ex-assistant to the Attorney 
General. Fulton made a name for himself 
in New York City in the investigations which 
exposed the fleecing operations of Howard 
Hopson, former head of Associated Gas & 
Electric. Truman picked him for the com- 
mittee job because he had an urge for the 
truth and could hit hard, but had no ideolog- 
ical grudges. 

Fulton meets Truman almost every morn- 
ing, often in “Truman’s Doghouse”—a small 
room adjoining the Senator’s office. Here 
they go over pertinent letters, newspaper 
clippings, investigators’ reports; here proce- 
dure and strategy—subsequently laid before 
the other committee members—are planned. 
Hard work accounts for the committee's high 
average of achievement. That the commit- 
tee has never given a minority report, Tru- 
MAN attributes to the fact that the investiga- 
tions are so completely factual they are bound 
to result in unanimous conclusions, 

The committee has power to subpena wit- 
nesses but none to enforce action or punish 
wrongdoing. Its sole weapon is the facts, 
plus publicity, plus public opinion. Much 
of the committee’s most effective work, how- 
ever, gets no publicity. To insure quick ac- 
tion on Truman facts, numerous war agen- 
cies—among them the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, the Maritime Commission, the War 
Production Board—have representatives at- 
tached, full time, to the committee. 
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Administration conduct in the last war 
was the subject of no fewer than 116 con- 
gressional investigations—all of them made 
after the war. This time Congress has not 
waited. Its numerous investigations are go- 
ing forward while it is still possible—by bet- 
tering and speeding the war effort—to do 
something about it. Nowhere is so much bee 
ing done about it with such constructive 
results as in the Truman committee. 


Disposition of Surplus Property 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 21, 1944 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on January 10, at page 19 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, appears a 
speech bythe gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Patman], with reference to the dis- 
position of surplus property. I think the 
gentleman from Texas is to be highly 
commended for bringing these matters 
to the attention of the House whenever 
they occur. Unfortunately, however, his 
criticism of the Navy Department, in 
this particular instance, was based on 
erroneous information which he had re- 
ceived from the Navy Department. 

I wrote to the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts in the Navy Department and 
to the Quartermaster General in the War 
Department in connection with the 
statement made by the gentleman from 
Texas. In my letter I said: 


I am referring to the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp for January 10 wherein on page 19 ap- 
pears a statement with reference to the dis- 
posal of surplus property by Congressman 
WRIGHT PATMAN of Texas. In the middle of 
the page he cites a specific example which 
if correct does not reflect credit on either 
the Army or the Navy. Will you please 
advise me as to whether or not the state- _ 
ments made by Congressman PATMAN are 
substantially as he has stated them? 


I have a letter from Admiral Young 
explaining the situation insofar as the 
Navy Department is concerned as fol- 
lows: 

Navy DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU or SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS, 
Washington, D. C., January 19, 1944. 
Hon. JOHN Z. ANDERSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. ANDERSON: Reference is made to 
your letter of January 13, 1944. The remarks 
of Congressman WRIGHT PATMAN, as appearing 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Rxconp, January 10, 
1944, appear to stem back to a letter written 
by this Bureau on December 30, 1943 to Mr, 
Dan W. Eastwood, Chief Investigator, House 
Committee on Small Business. A copy of 
this letter is furnished for your information. 

Unfortunately, the information contained 
in this letter is erroneous and it is a matter 
of great regret that incorrect information 
was furnished. 

Actually, the purchase of plates of which 
Mr. PATMAN spoke was completed on October 
4, 1943, as evidenced by a copy of the con- 
tract concerned which is attached hereto. 
No additional purchases of this item have 
been made, The purchase was completed 
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considerably before any information could 
have been available to this Bureau that ex- 
isting surpluses were up for disposition by 
other Government departments, 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts has 
an adequate system for determining exist- 
ing excesses in other Government depart- 
ments prior to instigating purchases. Bar- 
ring the element of human error, the Bureau 
is thoroughly protected against procurement 
of materials which are excess and available 
for disposition in other Government de- 
partments. 5 

Sincerely yours, 
W. B. Youns, 
Rear Admiral, S. C., United States Navy, 
Paymaster General of the Navy. 


Distorting History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 21, 1944 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post of today: 

DISTORTING HISTORY 


The latest Soviet organ to take up the in- 
creasingly vehement campaign which the 
Kremlin is waging against the Polish Govern- 
ment in London is that new enfant terrible 
of Russian journalism, War and the Working 
Class. In its latest issue it makes the charge, 
already voiced officially by the Soviet Govern- 
ment through Tass, that the Polish Govern- 
ment does not really want to establish good 
neighborly relations with the Soviet Union. 
It then goes on to argue that before the war 
the Polish Government was favorable to 
Hitler even to the point of preparing “to go 
to war on the side of Hitlerite Germany.” 
That this did not happen, explains the writer 
in the Soviet e, is because “Hitler 
decided to make a victim of Poland instead 
of an ally.” 

Now it happens, of course, that the present 
Polish Government is a very different govern- 
ment from that which held office in Warsaw 
in 1939. In fact, in both its personnel and 
its ideological background it is worlds apart 
from the Colonel Beck-Smygly-Rydz regime 
of that day. That, however, is not important. 
What is important is the disposition on the 
part of a responsible Russian organ to as- 
sume that the world has forgotten the events 
of 1939 and is prepared to accept a thesis 
which Russia happens to find convenient at 
the moment although it is in complete con- 
tradiction of the facts. 

It is in no unfriendly spirit and with no 
desire to rake up old ashes that we should 
like to remind the writer in War and the 
Working Class that it was not Poland which 
allied itself to Germany against Russia but 
Russia which through its deal with Hitler 
made what was tantamount to an alliance 
against Poland. But that did not happen 
until after the Smygly-Rydz government, 
anti-Soviet though it was, had refused to 
participate in a German-Polish war on Rusia. 

Less than a month after the Munich pact 
Ribbentrop proposed to Poland a general 
solution” of all disputed Polish-German 
questions and a “united German-Polish policy 
regarding Russia formulated within the 
framework of an anti-Comintern pact.” In- 
deed, 314 years earlier Goering, as the Polish 
White Book reports, urged a joint German- 
Polish assault on Russia, and suggested that 


“the Ukraine would become the sphere of 
infiuence.” This plan Goering repeated in 
an interview with Marshal Pilsudski. There 
are many crimes that can be placed at the 
door of the pre-war Polish Government. But 
the one crime that it must be absolved from, 
War and the Working Class to the contrary 
notwithstanding, is any readiness to join 
Germany in making war on Russia. No good 
purpose can be served by such distortion of 
history. 


Dedication of Mosquito Creek Dam and 
Reservoir 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 21, 1944 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include therein an address given by Mr, 
L. A. Beeghly, president of the Youngs- 
town Chamber of Commerce, made at 
the dinner in connection with the dedi- 
cation of Mosquito Creek Reservoir, in 
Youngstown, Ohio, Saturday, January 15, 
1944. 


Mr. Chairman, honor guests, ladies, and 
gentlemen, it is an honor for me to publicly 
express to the congressional delegation here 
this evening the deep appreciation of all the 
people of the Mahoning Valley for the com- 
pletion of the Mosquito Creek Dam and Res- 
exvolr. 

The Mahoning Valley currently produces 
10,000,000 tons of steel annually. This is 11 
percent of all the steel produced in the United 
States. The importance of this tremendous 
tonnage to the war effort is not fully appre- 
ciated unless it is compared to that of other 
nations. About 15,000,000 tons of steel were 
produced last year in the British Isles. We 
know how important their tonnage has been 
to their war effort. 

The British Government would go to any 
length to protect their steel plants from the 
ravages of war, and, by the same token, they 
would provide adequate water and transpor- 
tation facilities for their efficient operation. 

Japan is our cunning and ruthless enemy. 


_ Steel has made it powerful on the field of 


battle. During the year immediately preced- 
ing Pearl Harbor it produced 7,000,000 tons 
of steel. The production in the Mahoning 
Valley exceeded that of Japan by 3,000,000 
tons, or 40 percent. When we think of the 
destructive results to our country which have 
come from the effort and money expended by 
the Japanese people in building their steel 
industry it is little wonder that the people 
living in the Mahoning Valley firmly believe 
that it is in the public interest to ask the 
Federal Government to help us solve those 
problems confronting our district which are 
of national interest, but beyond the ability 
of State or local governments. ? 

A few years ago when the Congress ap- 
proved the people's wish that America be- 
come the arsenal for democracy, the Mahon- 
ing River had a dependable low flow at 
Youngstown of 80,000,000 gallons of water 
per day. The Milton Reservoir constituted 
the only flood or low-flow control works on 
the river. This reservoir was wholly inade- 
quate to supply the water needs of the 
valley in periods of drought or to protect 
it from floods. New war industries and in- 
creased production in established plants had 
skyrocketed the use of water until 1,002,000,- 
000 gallons of water were being pumped 
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‘into the utilities and industries every day. 


This meant that each gallon of water was 
being reused 12½ times in a distance of 
25 river miles. It is hard for us to realize 
just how much water is being used each 
day in the Mahoning Valley. Perhaps I 
can help you by saying that it takes 28 tons 
of water to make a ton of pig iron, 75 tons 
of water to make a ton of finished steel and 
270 tons of water to make a ton of highly 
finished steel. 

The constant reuse of the water caused 
it to lose its effectiveness for cooling pur- 
poses. Actual temperature readings in the 
Campbell pool of the Youngstown Sheet and 
‘Tube Co. show that the water reached 126° F. 
The engineers for the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, in carrying on their work of 
recording the flows and temperatures in the 
river, have had to line their rubber boots 
with heavy wrapping paper to withstand 
the heat whenever they waded into the 
river during the summer months. 

During the summer of 1941 the war indus- 
tries were suddenly faced with the realiza- 
tion that their water supply might fail 
completely. The United States Geological 
Survey reported that their gage above Milton 
Reservoir showed on September 30, 1941, 
that only 3,000,000 gallons of water were 
flowing into the reservoir each day. The 
hydraulic engineer of all the industries and 
utilities using river water had determined 
that a minimum of 70,000,000 gallons of 
water must flow through the gage at Leavitts- 
burg to prevent a complete failure of the 
cooling systems in the plants and utilities, 
This demand meant that the precious water 
reserve was being drawn down rapidly. As 
an emergency precaution 16 stream gages 
were placed on the uncontrolled streams run- 
ning into the Mahoning River. 

Competent Government hydraulic engi- 
neers took advantage of every local thunder- 
shower on the uncontrolled drainage area of 
the river to use it in maintaining the neces- 
sary low flow. By these steps 1,200,000,000 
gallons of water were saved for future use, 
Yet, by the end of 1941 only 2,000,000,000 gal- 
lons of water remained in the Milton Res- 
ervoir, and this was the very narrow margin 
on which the industrial operations of the 
valley were dependent. 

This condition seriously affected our abil- 
ity to produce steel and electricity. It was 
at this point that a delegation went to Wash- 
ington to ask that the Federal Government 
provide the Berlin and Mosquito Creek Res- 
ervoirs, The Congress referred the matter 
to the Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army. A detailed engineering study was 
made by General Robins and those associ- 
ated with him. The report justified the 
projects as being in the public interest. The 
Congress has complete faith in the Corps of 
Engineers because they have demonstrated 
their integrity and ability time and time 
again. Authorizations and appropriations 
came quickly. The reservoirs were to be con- 
structed by the Corps of Engineers, = 

General Robins is to be congratulated on 
having built the Berlin Reservoir within 1 
year, and above all he and his associates are 
to be congratulated for having built the Mos- 
quito Creek Dam within 120 days from the 
time the contracts were let. 

General Robins should find a great deal of 
satisfaction in knowing that the Berlin Res- 
ervoir, although only partially completed, 
saved tens of thousands of tons of steel for 
the war effort in December of 1942 when it 
prevented a very serious flood. He should be 
equally proud of the steel production record 
of this district during the fall months of 
1943, when he realizes that it was the second 
driest fall on record. 

The ceremony today marks the completion 
of one phase in the development of this im- 
portant steel-producing district which con- 
tributes so much to our national well-being, 
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We npw have a guaranteed low flow of water 
at Youngstown of 2110,000,000 gallons of 
water daily. We will only have to use the 
water over about five times now. We also 
receive a high degree of flood protection and 
the city of Warren receives a much needed 
domestic water supply. With these mini- 
mum basic needs satisfied, the use of addi- 
tional water to dilute sewage, to increase cool- 
ing efficiency and to reduce hardness should 
be studied by the Corps of Engineers in order 
to improye the domestic water supplies of 
those persons living in Pennsylvania and on 
the Ohio River, as well as those living in 
the Mahoning Valley. Experience and time 
may show that the Grand River Reservoir or 
the Shenango Reservoir are needed by the 
people on the Beaver and Ohio Rivers to re- 
duce the current pollution in their domestic 
water supplies. 

A low-cost facility for the mass movement 
of raw materials going into the making of 
steel is as important to the future prosperity 
of the Nation as the minerals themselves 
As we look to the south of the Mahoning 
Valley we see the Ohio River and the Missis- 
sippi River waterway systems extending for 
a distance of 2,400 miles, The Mahoning Val- 
ley is only 35 miles from this great waterway 
system, Surely the sense of fair play so in~ 
herent in the average American would ap- 
prove the extension of this 2,400 miles of river 
improvement a distance of 35 miles into this 
valley. 

When we look to the north a distance of 
60 miles we see the Great Lakes, with its 
tremendous volume of lower-lake coal moy- 
ing from the coal fields of Pennsylvania into 
Detroit and the Northwest. We also see the 
New York State Barge Canal joining the 
Great Lakes to the Hudson River in New York 
State. The advantages of waterway trans- 
portation in this Great Lakes area stands out 
as an economic factor to be desired by our 
district. More important than the interests 
of the Mahoning Valley are those of the Na- 
tion. It is a sound national policy to join 
these great waterway systems, and the Army 
engineers have found that the connecting 
link should be by way of the Beaver, Mahon- 
ing, and Grand Rivers, We look forward to 
the post-war period with confidence in the 
ultimate success of this program. 

And, so, we say thank you to each of our 
honor guests here tonight for. the part they 
played in making this occasion possible. We 
hope that you have enjoyed your visit to our 
valley. We know that you have had an op- 
portunity to see a few of our industrial plants 
and to meet some of the fine workmen who 
live in this district. We trust that, at some 
future date when your official duties make it 
necessary for you to pass judgment on our 
district, your visit will make it possible for 
you to be more sympathetic to the problems 
facing the Mahoning Valley, which also are 
so important to the economy and security of 
our Nation in war or in peace. 


Joseph Lieb, of South Bend, Ind. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 21, 1944 


Mr, SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, quite 
recently Mr. Robert St. John, a noted 
commentator, in his broadcast over the 
National Broadcasting Co. gave a 
just and glowing tribute to a deserving 
young man, Mr. Joseph Lieb, of South 
Bend, Ind. This young and very ener- 
getic Hoosier has charted a course which 


leads to better things, and some of his 
timely suggestions have been of great and 
lasting benefit to the people, and to the 
country. This fine and outstanding 
American after making his contributions 
to our country, then after making several 
attempts to enlist in the Army, during 
this war, finally succeeded and he served 
in the Army until it was discovered that 
he was physically disqualified for further 
service, at which time he was discharged. 
However, since his discharge from the 
Army he has continued to wage the fight 
against those things which appear to him 
to be wrong. Mr. St. John eulogized this 
splendid young man in the broadcast he 
gave over N. B. C. on December 8, 1943. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, and to include 
therein the broadcast given by Mr. St. 
John in which he especially eulogized 
Joseph Lieb. 

The broadcast follows: 

And now here’s a snapshot of a young man 
who has never received the recognition he 
deserves. He's Joseph Lieb of South Bend, 
Ind., who more than 2 years ago started 
a private crusade against some things he 
thought were wrong. Before Pearl Harbor 
he went to the Attorney General With evi- 
dence of serious war profiteciing and de- 
manded an investigation. He got results. 
Congressional committees were appointed, 
They dug up plenty of evidence. As a result, 
the Government has been saved $3,000,000,- 
000. Then Lieb fought for legislation so that 
if frauds are discovered after the war the 
criminals can still be prosecuted. Campaign 
No. 3 was for higher pay for servicemen. As 
a result, our men in uniform are the highest 
paid in the world. Then young Lieb ap- 
peared before congressional committees with 
a demand that the alarming number of 
service-plane accidents be investigated. 
Thousands of lives may have been saved by 
the resulting inquiries. And here’s a post- 
script to the story. Joseph Lieb tried four 
times to get into the Army. Finally the 
Army took him. But recently he was dis- 
charged, because of a physical disability. 
He’s taken that blow like a soldier, and now 
he's back in Washington, doing a little more 
investigating of things he thinks are wrong. 


The Late Lt. John P. Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRED A. HARTLEY, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 21, 1944 


Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding a letter which I have just ad- 
dressed to Rear Admiral Emory S. Land, 
Chairman of the Maritime Commission. 
Also a poem in honor of the memory of 
Lt. John P. Washington, chaplain, 
United States Army, by Martin M. Clif- 
ford, of Jersey City, N. J.: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 21, 1944. 
Rear Admiral Emory S. LAND, 
United States Maritime Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr Dran ApMrmat Lanp: In behalf of the 
Federation of Holy Name Societies of Hudson 
County and as the Representative of the 
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Tenth New Jersey District in the Congress of 
the United States, I am appealing to you to 
have one of our great Victory ships named in 
honor of Lt. John P. Washington. k 

Lieutenant Washington is the first priest 
of the Newark Archdiocese to lose his life in 
the present war. Lieutenant Washington was 
assistant pastor at St. Stephen's Church, 
Kearny, N. J., when he enlisted last May. He 
was chaplain of the Seventy-sixth Division 
Artillery until assigned to special duty early 
in the winter of 1942. 

He lost his life “due to enemy action” in 
the sinking of an American ship in the North 
Atlantic February 3. Survivors of this sink- 
ing have related his heroism in sacrificing his 
life belt to a soldier who had lost his own. 
He was last seen on his knees in prayer on 
the deck as the ship went under. 

It would seem to me that this would be a 
most fitting tribute to the memory of Father 
Washington, who proved himself a true sol- 
dier of the cross and an heroic American 
soldier. 

Very sincerely yours, 


— 


LT. JOHN P. WASHINGTON, CHAPLAIN, v. S. A. 

(Written in tribute to the former assistant 
pastor of St. Stephen’s Roman Catholic 
Church, Arlington, N. J., who was reported 
missing on February 3, 1943, as the heroic 
Army chaplain who gave his life belt to a 
doughboy aboard a sinking ship in the At- 
lantic.) 
We go into chapel 

To kneel down and pray 
For Lt. John P. Washington, 

Chaplain, U. S. A. 


He's been reported “lost at sea,” 
As the heroic priest, 

Who on board a sinking ship 
Cared for himself the least. 


He cared, we're told, for his fold 
Of American fighting men, 

Who faced the sea, courageously, 
To reach port again. 


Sure, to a lad who felt sad, 
And showed how sad he felt, 

He said, “Calm down, you won't drown; 
Put on my life belt.” 


And, survivors say, he knelt to pray, 
After he had done 

The deed to be expected 
Of a man named Washington. 


Yes; we go into chapel 
To show we share the loss 
Of the patriot, Father Washington, 
True soldier of the Cross. 
—Martin M. Clifford. 


Uncle Sam as Lady Bountiful 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. FRED J. DOUGLAS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 21, 1944 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following editorial from Collier’s for 
January 29, 1944: 

UNCLE SAM AS LADY BOUNTIFUL 

In our estimation, Senator R. OWEN BREW- 
STER’s, Republican, Maine, recent Collier's 
article Don’t Blame the British—Blame Us! 
was as salutary an utterance as has appeared 
in print in any Allied country in many 
months. 

You doubtless remember this report by one 
of the five globe-girdling Senators—all about 
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how our oil is being poured out lavishly for 
the war, while the British and the Russians 
cagily husband their oil reserves; how we 
have, to this writing, sewed up no post-war 
rights in the airfields we have built around 
the world at an estimated cost of 500 millions; 
how a good deal of padding of reverse lend- 
lease figures goes on here and there. It added 
up to a picture of our national substance 
being thrown gaily and gladly to the four 
winds, 

The salutary feature of the article, we 
thought, was Senator Brewster's insistence 
that we should not blame the British or any 
of our other allies for all this, that we should 
blame only ourselves. > 

We have sent out happiness boys all over 
the Allied and neutral world, to promise our 
allies and hoped-for allies almost everything 
under the sun. with discussions of quid pro 
quo largely ruled out as bordering on the 
indecent. It gives you a warm feeling of 
magnanimity at no cost to yourself to be 
open-handed with other people’s money, and 
our happiness boys evidently have reveled 
in that pleasure up to their chins, 

No wonder our allies and hoped-for allies 
have taken all this largess with alacrity, and 
have failed to insist that we get anything 
in return. Nobody discourages Lady Bounti- 
ful from giving her substance away; nobody 
tells her she is doing it in a foolish manner. 
People simply take what she hands out, 
snickering behind her back the while, until 
she is broke. Then they walk off and leave 
her busily engaged in finding gratitude in the 
dictionary. 

Out of our Lady Bountiful policy, if we 
keep it up, we are sure to get ingratitude 
and general dislike after the eruption of gifts 
is over—not to mention a serious depletion 
of a lot of our basic resources, especially 
petroleum. That's what we're asking for. 

It is time to supplant this policy with some 
common sense and realism, instead of merely 
denouncing BREWSTER and his four fellow sen- 
atorial world travelers as anti-British heavers 
of monkey wrenches into the Allied war ef- 
fort. No responsible person denies that 
we've got to help our allies throughout the 
war in every way we can. The objection is 
to our present irresponsible, prodigal, and 
essentially stupid way of furnishing this help. 
If we don't reform in that respect, we shall 
reap a very sour and melancholy harvest of 
our folly, 


What’s Ahead for Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILL M. WHITTINGTON 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 21, 1944 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted I extend my remarks 
by including therein the following ad- 
dress delivered by me before the seven- 
teenth annual convention and seventh 
merchandise exposition of the Whole- 
sale Dry Goods Institute, Inc., Hotel New 
Yorker, New York, Thursday, January 
20, 1944, to wit: 

I value the privilege of addressing this as- 
sembly of business men, There is a charm 
and a romance about business. Business 
always appeals to me. The United States 
was formed and the Constitution was adopted 
to promote business and commerce among 
the States. American business has provided 


higher standards of living in the United 
States than in any other country in the 
world and has made the Unſted States the 
greatest and most powerful of nations. 

My father was a country merchant, and 
as the eldest of his sons I grew up in a gen- 
eral village store. I treasure my experiences 
in youth as a clerk. They have been most 
profitable to me in the years that have fol- 
lowed. I am a lawyer and a cotton grower. 
The savings from my profession are invested 
in cotton lands in the far-famed Mississippi 
Delta. I operate stores on my cotton farms, 
and I have been a stockholder in a whole- 
sale dry-goods company for many years. 

Wholesale dry-goods establishments deal 
largely in textiles and more largely in cotton 
textiles. As a cotton grower I have my prob- 
lems and am always interested in textile 
problems, for cotton growers can only pros- 
per as cotton manufacturers prosper, I have 
a peculiar pride in the record of the textile 
industry. As I recall, it was the first of 
the industries to cooperate with the Office 
of Price Administration. Many plants have 
been awarded the Army-Navy E. The textile 
industry was the first to mobilize for war, 
and it has a fine record in providing cloth- 
ing for the armed forces. I grow long staple 
cotton, and it is a source of satisfaction to 
me that such cotton is used in the uniforms 
of the Army and the Navy. 


PRODUCTION 


Peacetime American industry and manu- 
facturing were quickly converted into war 
production. While there hava been strikes 
and slow-downs, the greatest war production 
factories in all history are in the United 
States. Clothing, shoes, guns, cannon, tanks, 
ships, airplanes, cruisers, destroyers, and 
battleships are coming off the lines with un- 
paralleled rapidity and in unparalleled num- 
bers. 

STRIKES 


The country is in protest against the atti- 
tude of selfish and ambitious labor leaders. 
The administration has made the mistake of 
coddling labor. Nothing contributes more to 
disturbing the men in the armed forces and 
to weakening their morale than strikes in war 
industries. I have gladly supported legis- 
lation to curb and prevent strikes in war, and 
I maintain that no citizen has a right to 
strike against the Government or to strike 
in war industries. It is no excuse to say 
that strikes are few in number, It is no ex- 
cuse to say that absenteeism is not general. 
Production has been slowed down, and pro- 
duction has been delayed by strikes. There 
was a notable decline in production in the 
summer of 1943 because of strikes. I have 
denounced the grasping of organized labor 
leaders, but labor is not the only group that 
is to blame. There are other lobbies, and 
lobbies are out to get what they can. The 
farm bloc and the labor bloc are not the only 
sinners. Some manufacturers delayed ex- 
ecuting Government war contracts. Produc- 
tion was thus delayed. Some manufacturers 
have put profits above patriotism. 

The reports of the Truman Committee dis- 
closed conspiracies by a few manufacturers 
to defraud the Government by furnishing 
defective steel for ships. There were millions 
of dollars of losses traceable to war frauds. 
Sometimes employers are just as guilty as 
employees. Manufacturers were turning out 
defective steel while the leaders of labor 
unions were defying the Government. On 
the home front there was complacency on 
the one hand and greed on the other. There 
was an effort to turn the war into a grab- 
bag. While winning battles abroad, it is pos- 
sible to lose battles at home. But strikes 
and defective products are the exception and 
not the rule. Generally manufacturing and 
labor have done a marvelous job thus far in 
war production, 
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PRICE CONTROL AND PRIORITIES «+ 

Price control to prevent inflation and to 
keep down the costs of living is essential in 
war. Priorities are imperative. The require- 
ments for the Army and the Navy must be 
first met. While errors have been made, the 
costs of living have been kept down, produc- 
tion has been promoted, and inflation has 
been prevented. The need is to eliminate a 
repetition of the mistakes and to correct the 
errors in both price control and priorities. 
There is selfishness in war just as there is 
selfishness in peace. Many groups as a re- 
sult of war are undertaking to better their 
condition under the guise.of price adminis- 
tration. Groups often demand that condi- 
tions which obtained in peace be changed in 
war in order to better the condition of the 
complaining groups. The human element 
always enters into the equation in both war 
and peace; selfishness crops out. The pur- 
pose of price control was to stabilize prices 
and business practices just as they obtained 
when price control became effective. It was 
not the intent to change the relative position 
of groups or methods of doing business under 
the guise of price administration. 


CHAINS AND INDEPENDENTS 


Wholesalers are fully aware of the keen 
competition offered by chains and depart- 
ment stores. They are aware of the ad- 
vantages of the department stores. While 
the chains have advantages, there is a definite 
place for the independents. Personally, I ad- 
vocate that independents be preserved and 
protected. They are the backbone of Amer- 
ica, I am for big business, but I am also for 
little business. I believe that little busi- 
ness is just as important as big business, 
and I assert that the independents are essen- 
tial in the American economy. 

With labor problems, with increases in 
wages and salaries, the future of the inde- 
pendents is more promising. Neither the 
labor nor the rent problem with independ- 
ents will be as acute, I believe that the in- 
dependent will be able to compete more suc- 
cessfully with the chains in the future than 
in the past. I know that the independents 
have their problems. I am aware of the diffi- 
culties of little business, but independents 
must adapt themselves to modern conditions 
and modern methods. Eternal vigilance is 
not only the price of liberty, but it is the 
price of success in little business and in inde- 
pendent business, as well as in big business, 

DOLLAR-A-YEAR MEN 

Personally, I oppose the employment of 
dollar-a-year men in war. There is need for 
the best executive talent, but the Govern- 
ment is able to pay for the services rendered. 
I have confidence in American business, but 
the United States is able to pay adequate 
compensation for services ‘rendered both in 
war and The temptation for those 
who give their services to the Government to 
perpetuate their views and the policies of 
their firms or institutions in price adminis- 
tration and in priorities in the prosecution 
of the war is too great. The dollar-a-year 
men, while many of them have rendered ef- 
cient service, consciously or unconsciously, 
have contributed to discrimination. I be- 
lieve in fairness to all groups. I know there 
will be disruptions in business; I know there 
will be inconveniences; I know there will be 
inability to obtain goods, but I believe that 
patriotic, unselfish American business exec- 
utives for reasonable compensation will serve 
their Government in war. Those who occupy 
high places and formulate policies which may 
wreck business should, like Caesar's wife, be 
above suspicion. 


I believe in the capitalistic system. T be- 
lieve in the profit motive. I stand for free 
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enterprise. I believe in the American sys- 
tem. I believe that American business was 
made for man, I do not believe that man 
was made for the American business system. 
I stand for the American system, as I have 
stated. It has contributed to the progress 
and advancement of the United States, It 
must be preserved and perpetuated. 


DOUBT AND UNCERTAINTY 


I am aware that doubt and uncertainty 
as to the future of business obtains in many 
quarters. I am convinced that doubt and 
uncertainty will yield to constructive busi- 
ness policies and practices. Usually business 
must play safe, but at the same time business 
must take risks. As a cotton grower I take 
risks; I gamble with prices; I gambie on the 
weather. No group takes greater risks than 
farmers. There is a place for caution. 
Doubts and uncertainties arise, but business 
needs confidence today, and the Government 
should promote such confidence. 

CIVILIAN REQUIREMENTS 

We are fighting abroad for freedom, We 
must not lose freedom at home. We are 
willing to deny. Our armed forces are will- 
ing to die, but we are free men and we are 
not to be kicked about by bureaucrats, big 
or little. We know that it is just as im- 
portant to provide for the civilian population 
as it is to provide for the armed forces. Food 
and feed are as imperative for the armed 
forces as munitions. Food and feed are es- 
sential for the civilian populations. We 
know that supplies and equipment for the 
Army and the Navy are imperative. We know 
that manufactures for the armed forces are 
essential, but we also know that civilian re- 
quirements are essential. Civilians have 
been patient. Workers needing overalls 
have been more than patient. They have 
been satisfied to wait, but civilians believe 
that now with war production at its peak, 
both the armed forces and civilians can be 
provided for. They know that there must 
be reasonable war supplies, but they insist 
that where civilian inventories have been 
consumed, civilian requirements may be 
supplied. Civilians are patriotic; they buy 
bonds; they support the war. I urge that 
every effort should be made by all war agen- 

-cies to supply as fully as possible essential 
civilian requirements. I shall continue to 
insist that the Government promote the or- 
derly return of manufacturing from war to 
peace requirements. Part of the output can 
be devoted to civilians, while the remainder 
is devoted to the Army and the Navy. There 
must be a balanced production. There must 
be reasonable provision for reconversion to 
peacetime requirements. 

POST-WAR PLANNING 

We hear a great deal about post-war plan- 
ning. No word is more overworked than 
planning. We heard much about planning 
during the great depression that followed the 
crash of 1929. Much of the proposed plan- 
ning is too theoretical. It is impractical. 
There are too many professional planners, 
They cover too much territory so to speak. 
They embrace too many activities. The re- 
sult is that there is no definite information 
for legislation for specific improvements that 
are urgently demanded and that are entirely 
practical. Many of the so-called related ac- 
tivities are only remotely connected with the 
important activities, The result is delay; the 
result is confusion. The Congress and the 
country are entitled to better studies and 
sounder planning. Only tried and true plan- 
ning should obtain. 

PUBLIC WORKS 

Total war must be followed by total peace. 
The immediate task is to win the war, but 
when the war is won, when war production 
stops and when our armed forces are de- 
mobilized, serious unemployment will arise, 


The problems of peace will be almost as diffi- 
cult as the problems of war. Wishful think- 
ing is not sound planning. Careful study, 
more careful planning, and immediate prepa- 
ration are essential. Prompt action now is 
imperative to provide for economic condi- 
tions then, 


PRIVATE CONSTRUCTION 


There is a place for private as well as pub- 
lic construction. Each has a definite field. 
There are local public works that should be 
financed and promoted by the State, county, 
and city. There are other public works that 
should be provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment, Victory is our first objective, but true 
patriotism transcends war. It demands ade- 
quate planning for peace. Otherwise the 
sacrifices of our armed forces will be in vain. 
There is no place for the dole or the work- 
relief program. ‘They would only add to the 
economic ills following the war. Public 
works and private construction contempate 
long-range planning. They should provide 
now for construction then. 


WAY OF LIFE 

We are fighting to preserve our way of life, 
The profit motive has contributed to our 
greatness and our success, Private initiative 
is the capstone of American progress, It 
must be preserved and encouraged. There 
must be no conflict between private and pub- 
lic works. Public works therefore must not 
compete with the works that may properly be 
provided for through private enterprise. In 
all public works the benefits should exceed 
the costs. 

POST-WAR BUSINESS 

Good business has always followed wars. In 
fact, booms have always followed wars. 
There will be good business following this 
war. Ido not believe that all of our material 
or business frontiers haye been explored. 
Our national frontiers may have been con- 
quered. The deserts and the mountains 
may have been crossed, but there remain 
human and social frontiers. There remain 
frontiers in business to be explored. The 
field for future business and for future scien- 
tific research is unlimited. The appeal to 
the spirit of adventure will be just as acute 
following the war as it was in the days of the 
pioneers. 

American business is not done for; it is not 
washed up. Our country is really sparsely 
settled. We can support vast increases in 
population. Inventions are being made and 
discoveries are coming to light that will rey- 
olutionize business in the future. There are 
always improvements, inventions, and discoy- 
eries in war, There is nothing comparable to 
the medical and surgical improvements in 
the present war. There is nothing compa- 
rable to the mechanical and engineering im- 
provements of the present war. Many im- 
provements have been made in merchandis- 
ing during the war that will be of benefit to 
merchandising following the war. 

There is no place for the pessimist after 
the war. Malthus, 140 years ago in Eng- 
land, asserted that the population was in- 
creasing so fast that famine was inevitable, 
and yet there was unparalleled prosperity 
for England during the 140 years that fol- 
lowed the contention of Malthus, There are 
those who always enjoy being unhappy. 
There are some who enjoy being pessimists, 
but personally I believe in the spirit of ad- 
venture, in the spirit of progress, and I main- 
tain that we live in the greatest scientific 
age in history. Plastics and chemical dis- 
coveries are being made. They will multiply. 
Refrigeration will come into its own. Air- 
planes will improve more and more. Business 
may change, but business will endure, and 
following the war there will be a revival and 
enlargement of business on a more sound 
and a more just basis than has occurred fol- 
lowing any other war. Business and in- 
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dustry are not dying of old age, but business 
and industry are strong and they are better 
prepared than ever before in our history 
because of our experiences in the greatest of 
all wars for the days that are ahead. 


SURPLUS WAR PROPERTY 


At the same time many problems will con- 
front business following the war. I know 
of no more important or pressing question 
than the orderly disposition of surplus war 
property. It is conservatively estimated that 
the United States owns personal property, 
much of which is overseas, amounting to 
from fifty to one hundred billion dollars. 
This property consists of caps, shoes, cloth- 
ing, underwear, overcoats, automobiles, 
trucks, tractors, and airplanes. In fact, it 
consists of property of every kind and char- 
acter, It includes food, feed, and clothing. 

The disposition of surplus war property 
could easily wreck the economic structure 
of the United States. I know there are those 
who advocate the prevention of the return 
to the United States of manufactured prcd- 
ucts that are abroad for our armed forces. 
In the disposition of surplus war property, 
the American taxpayer and the American 
public must be considered. The disposition 
must not favor any group or set of groups, 
I am glad to report to you that the House 
of Representatives passed a bill for the dis- 
position of surplus Government property in 
June 1943. That bill awaits action in the 
Senate. Immediate consideration is impera- 
tive. I shall continue to advocate the or- 
derly disposition of all surplus war property 
owned by the United States so that business 
and manufacturing will not be jeopardized. 
I shall continue to urge prompt, effective, 
and comprehensive legislation for the fair 
and orderly disposal of surplus war property. 
The business and economic structure of the 
United States following the war must not be 
wrecked by the failure of Congress to pro- 
vide for the proper disposal of surplus war 
property. 

ON GUARD 

Business must be on guard. Moncpolies 
must be eliminated; combinations must be 
restrained; cartels must be prevented; labor 
unions must be controlled; and business 
must take a more helpful and more con- 
structive interest in Government following 
the war than ever before. There will be in- 
creased labor costs. There will be the ques- 
tion of better living conditions and fair 
wages, but business must be prepared to 
fight in the future as in the past to prevent 
confiscation of the profits of business. The 
selfish tax gatherer and the selfish bureau- 
crat will hinder business in the future as 
they have hindered business in the past. 
The remedy is fair and just taxes and fair 
and just regulations. 


TAXES 


War always means taxes. Income and cor- 
Poration taxes have reached the saturation 
point. There will be high taxes following the 
war. Business can aid by insisting that 
waste and extravagance in government be 
eliminated and that efficiency be promoted, 
The best way to promote economy is to make 
all citizens tax-conscious. The Congress has 
explored all avenues of taxation. There re- 
mains but one form of taxation that has not 
been adopted. For years I have advocated a 
national retail-sales tax. I know of no 
method of taxation that will make the Amer- 
ican public more interested in the reduction 
of high cost of government than a national 
retail-sales tax. I know of no additional tax 
that will be fairer to all taxpayers than such 
a tax. 

MORE GOVERNMENT 
As I have indicated, there will be more 


taxes after the war. I now suggest that there 
will probably be Government restraints after 
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the war. Rationing will probably continue 
for some time following the war. Price con- 
trol to prevent inflation will probably con- 


tinue for a reasonable period following the 


war. After all, the greatest enterprise among 
us is our Government. Business is interested 
in government as it is interested in no other 
subject. There must be adjustments. Mo- 
nopolies must be curbed. Free enterprise and 
freedom in trade must be promoted. I ad- 
vocate as little government in business as 
possible, but frankly while we are still in war, 
I think business should be now prepared for 
reasonable governmental control for a period 
following the war. 
PUBLIC DEBT 

The mounting public debt is of concern to 
every thoughtful citizen. Businessmen must 
give more attention to appropriations by the 
Government in the future than in the past. 
Only sound principles and tried policies 
should be adopted. The public debt must not 
be increased except to win the war. In the 
prosecution of the war taxes must be levied 
to the limit so that the generation respon- 
sible for the war may pay as far as possible 
the cost of the war, Public debt must be 
reduced, and business must pay taxes for the 
reduction of the public debt in the prosper- 
ous and boom days that follow the war. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


I urge businessmen to participate in the 
public service. They should vote. It is un- 
necessary for them to hold public office. 
Those who shape and control public opinion 
exercise a more potent influence than those 
who write the laws. Business has been diffi- 
cult during the war. So has public service. 
Public service is more difficult in war than in 
peace. The people are skeptical; they dis- 
trust; they grouch; they are selfish; they 
complain; and they frequently criticize. It 
has been thus in all wars. 

I am from Mississippi, the State of Jeffer- 
son Davis. As President of the Confederacy 
he was denounced as no man was ever de- 
nounced. Abraham Lincoln was repeatedly 
and constantly maligned. If the campaign 
for his reelection to the second term had 
occurred 6 months sooner, he would have 
been defeated. Fairness and justness to the 
civilian populations in the face of military 
requirements are always difficult for the 
President and for the Congress. 


VICTORY 


While I have spoken of business follow- 
ing the war, I cannot conclude without say- 
ing that there is but one thought uppermost 
in our minds as we meet here today. Our 
supreme aim is to win the war. We are 
thinking of victory. In the first months of 
the war defeat followed defeat. We were 
licked and we did not know it. In the re- 
cent months of the war, as victory follows 
victory, we are winning the war, and we know 
it, but there are some dangerous trends. 
There is too much disunity. There is too 
much complacency. Many act as though the 
war were won. I would be less than frank 
if I did not sound a note of warning. The 
war is by no means won. The road to victory 
is hard and difficult. We have just reached 
the fringes of the Japanese Empire. We have 
not reached the German frontiers. There are 
no evidences of internal collapse in Germany. 
There are no evidences of internal collapse in 
Japan. There must be an end of the rosy 
dreams of victory. The war will be prolonged 
by our belief that we are on the eve of final 
victory over either Germany or Japan. Not- 
withstanding reverses and despite losses, Ger- 
many still has the largest and best trained 
army in the world. Although Hitler lost 20 
divisions in the defeat at Stalingrad, Ger- 
many has requipped 60 divisions since that 
time and has more fighting men under arms 
today than at any time during more than 
4 years of war. No collapse of Germany can 
be expected in the near future. In the Pa- 
cific and southwest Pacific, after 2 years, 


we have done but little more than establish 
supply lanes to Australia in our drive toward 
Tokyo. 

We are engaged in a global and a total war. 
Many of us know only what we read in the 
newspaper or hear over the radio about war. 
It has not been brought home to us. Death 
has not come to many American homes, 
Many Americans have not realized the mean- 
ing of war. Many of us do not know what 
sacrifice means. We do not know the mean- 
ing of denial. We are eating more; we are 
wearing better clothes, and we are making 
more money than ever before. We are 

more of profits and wages and 
salaries. Victory will not come until all of 
us have sacrificed and denied and suffered to 
the limit. When we contemplate the hero- 
ism of the brave boys in the sky, on the sea, 
and on the land, in the fox holes of the 
Pacific and in the rugged hills of Italy, when 
we think of their suffering and of their 
sacrifice, when we recall their heroism, we 
realize that we have no conception ef what 
war means, and we realize that we do not 
know what sacrifice means. I am thinking 
of a widow in the district I represent. She 
has four sons in the armed services, one in 
New Guinea, one in the Navy in the Pacific, 
one in Africa, and the fourth in Italy. She 
herself is working in a defense plant. It is 
easy for us to complain. It is easy for us 
to find fault. It is easy for us to criticize 
without cause. It is easy for us to denounce 
without reason. What do we know about the 
suffering of fox holes and of submarines? 
We have ample coffee and sugar, ample food 
and clothing. We have given up none of the 
comforts and but few of the luxuries. Self- 
ishness obtains. Groups undertake to im- 
prove their condition. Disunity is often en- 
countered. Too many are thinking of profits. 
Too many are thinking of dollars. Too few 
are making sacrifices to win the war. Let us 
rededicate ourselves and our fortunes to the 
supreme job of winning the war. Victory 
comes first. The supreme aim of America in 
fighting the greatest of all wars is not to save 
the world but to save America. The supreme 
rehabilitation following victory is not so 
much the rehabilitation of the world as it is 
the rehabilitation of America. While advo- 
cating the good-neighbor policy, while inter- 
ested in relieving and alleviating suffering in 
other countries, the supreme aim of the 
United States is to feed and clothe America 
before feeding and clothing the world. 

Germany and Japan must be destroyed. 
The price will be great. The bloodiest battles 
of the War between the States were fought 
after Vicksburg and Gettysburg. The blood- 
iest battles of the war are ahead. The price 
in blood and treasure will stagger the imag- 
ination. No Jap prisoners are being taken. 
On Tarawa Island, a mile long and one- 
eighth of a mile wide, there were some 5,000 
Japanese soldiers. The attack was made by 
some 6,000 marines. The casualties of the 
marines were 1,026 dead and 2,557 wounded. 
I give you the order of the day when the 
marines attacked: “The Japanese haye been 
taught that their highest duty is to die for 
their Emperor. It is up to you to see that 
no Jap soldier falls in his duty.” All 5,000 
Japs were killed. There were no prisoners at 
Tarawa. Nor are there any prisoners in any 
other battles or engagements with the Japs. 
But few German prisoners are being taken on 
the Italian or the Russian front. The Ger- 
mans are not surrendering. They are fight- 
ing to the death. The battle must be to the 
finish. 3 

We must gird ourselves for the difficult 
days ahead. We must not repeat the mis- 
takes of the First World War. General Per- 
shing was right when he insisted upon the 
unconditional surrender of Germany. He in- 
sisted that the Americans march down the 
main street of Berlin. Berlin and Tokyo 
must be destroyed. There must be no main 
street left in Berlin, There must be no main 
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street left in Tokyo, Hitler and Tojo must 
bite the dust. 

Complacency and disunity can only delay. 
They may cost thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of American lives but the people 
of the United States as a whole are united for 
victory, and they are determined to end total 
war by sinking deep the sword of victory into 
the heart of murderous Germany and of 
treacherous Japan. 

With victory we plan for a fairer day and a 
better land. We look forward to the dawn 
of the day when we can turn from war to 
peace in a higher and nobler civilization. 


Aircraft and the Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD J. WELCH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 21, 1944 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following telegram received 
by me from Col. Edgar S. Gorrell, presi- 
dent, Air Transport Association of 
America, with reference to the Lea civil- 
aviation bill, and my answer to his tele- 
gram: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., January 14, 1944, 
Hon. RICHARD J. WELCH, . 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.. 

Understand that Friday you received press 
release giving impression that the Air Trans- 
port Association of America at a recent meet- 
ing favored a resolution opposing the Lea 
aviation bill. Any such statement is incor- 
rect. The Air Transport Association has 
never voted for such a resolution. The Air 

Association considers that the Lea 
civil aviation bill is a forward-looking and 
carefully considered measure which will 
greatly strengthen and improve our coun- 
try’s civil aviation law. 

EDGAR S. GORRELL, 
Prešident, 
Air Transport Association of America, 


JANUARY 17, 1944. 
Col. Encar S. GORRELL, 
President, Air Transport 
Association of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran COLONEL GORRELL: Receipt is ac- 
knowledged of your telegram of January 14. 

I have received no press release or any other 
information regarding the action of your 
association with reference to H. R. 3420, the 
civil aviation bill. I would be surprised in- 
deed, to hear of your repudiation of this 
proposed law which freezes the unjust dis- 
crimination imposed by the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938 and which has succeeded in plac- 
ing the American merchant marine in a 
straitjacket. 

No right-minded person would seek to re- 
tard the development of American aviation, 
either domestic or foreign, by reason of what 
it means to our national security in time of 
war, as well as to our economy in time of 
peace. By the same token, this applies 
equally to our merchant marine, which with 
aviation, the Army, and the Navy, constitute 
the four principal links in our chain of na- 
tional defense, neither of which should be 
used to destroy the efficiency of the others, 

On the contrary, those who have the gen- 
uine interest of American aviation at heart 
will recognize the interdependence of avia- 
tion and our merchant marine in trans- 
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oceanic commerce, in the same manner that 
aviation interests of friendly foreign mari- 
time nations have, and will encourage the 
removal of this straitjacket from our mer- 
chant marine. When the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938 was under consideration in the 
House of Representatives, simultaneously to 
legislation amending the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936, you personally testified to the 
interest one should have, when you said to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries on March 22, 1938, page 24 of the printed 
hearings: 

“If shipping or any other transportation 
companies wish to engage in air transporta- 
tion, there is no reason why they should stand 
on any different basis from any other person 
desiring to enter this business.” 

It was on the basis of your statement, 
with those made by other representatives of 
aeronautical interests, that the guardians of 
the American merchant marine were lulled 
into a position of false security. Therefore, 
it is now time when you can aid in remedy- 
ing that serious situation so detrimental to 
aviation, our merchant marine and the Na- 
tion as a whole, by supporting an amend- 
ment to H. R. 3420 to rectify the same. 

Friendly maritime nations, I repeat, are 
sanctioning and encouraging their shipping 
interests in the development of transoceanic 
air lines. We must meet that challenge by 
removing legislative or administrative restric- 
tions that force an impossible condition upon 
our merchant marine in meeting the com- 
petitive situation necessarily facing them in 
international commerce. 

Very sincerely yours, 
_ RICHARD J. WELCH, 
Member of Congress. 


Stamp Out Anti-Semitism in America’s 
Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 21, 1944 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include here- 
with a letter sent by me yesterday to the 
Secretary of War disclosing details of a 
flagrant example of anti-Semitism on the 
part of a commissioned. officer of the 
United States Army. This letter quotes 
verbatim the anti-Semitic utterances of 
one Lt, Albert W. Ambs, which brands 
him, on the basis of his own admissions, 
as guilty of deliberate persecution of a 
noncommissioned officer of the Jewish 
faith placed under his command. I am 
confident that the Members of the House 
will join with me in giving stern rebuke 
to this un-American lieutenant who has 
wormed his way into our armed forces 
and is serving the interests, not of the 
American people, but of Adolf Hitler and 
his stooges in this country, the domestic 
Fascists. I am confident that the Secre- 
tary of War will promptly take the action 
I have requested. The letter to which I 
refer is as follows: 

JANUARY 20, 1944. 
Hon. Henry L. STIMSON, 
Secretary of War, War Department, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Strmson: Enclosed are photo- 

static copies of two letters signed by First Lt. 


Albert W. Ambs, Army serial No. 484412, now 
stationed at the station hospital, Florence 
Internment Camp, Florence, Ariz., and ad- 
dressed to a Colonel Kirmse. The originals 
of these letters are now in my possession and 
I will be pleased to turn them over to you 
or to a person designated by you upon your 
request. 

The first of the letters written by Lieu- 
tenant Ambs to Colonel Kirmse under date 
of August 8, 1943, contains the following 
sentences: 

“It is the first unit I ever saw that didn't 
have a bunch of Jewish officers in it, we do 
not have a one. Thank God for it.” 

The second of these letters, under date of 
September 2, 1943, contains the following 
comment: 

“I don’t know whether or not I mentioned 
it in my previous letter, but there isn’t a 
single ‘kike’ officer in the group and I am 
happy for it. We have a few enlisted men of 
Jewish persuasion but they can be handled. 
In fact my personnel sergeant major is one. 
I read the riot act to him and then gave him 
a 14-day furlough in which to think it over. 
If he comes back unchanged he will simply 
have to be reassigned and stripped of his 
stripes. No one likes to work with him, and 
I have a man whom I believe much more 
capable of the job. But he was rated and 
assigned before I came and I will give him 
every chance in the world to prove to me he 
can do the work.” ° 

Anti-Semitism is at the heart of the inter- 
national Fascist conspiracy against the se- 
curity of the Government and the people of 
the United States. It is, therefore, shocking 
to find among the officer personnel of the 
United States Army a man, like Lieutenant 
Ambs, who gives open expression of an atti- 
tude of violent anti-Semitism in letters to 
his superior officer and who, in one of these 
letters boasts of his determination to inflict 
his prejudice upon a noncommissioned of- 
ficer of the Jewish faith by “reading the riot 
act to him” and by having him “stripped of 
his stripes.” 

The self-revealed attitude and actions of 
Lieutenant Ambs are repugnant to our dem- 
ocratic tradition and subversive of our Amer- 
ican ideals of tolerance and equality. His 
attitude and actions are dangerous to the 
morale of our Army. His own signed letters 
condemn him as being unfit to be a member 
of the Army of the United States. 

Hardly less repugnant is the silent con- 
donation of such conduct on the part of a 
junior officer by Colonel Kirmse, who re- 
ceived these letters. It is significant that 
the letters indicate a personal interest of 
Colonel Kirmse in Lieutenant Ambs. It was 
the colonel who secured his promotion in 
grade. For this colonel to remain silent in 
the face of this anti-Semitic conduct and 
not to bring Lieutenant Ambs’ letters to the 
attention of proper authorities seriously 
raises the question of his fitness for the high 
trust imposed upon him by his rank in the 
Army of the United States. 

The morale of the United States Army is 
endangered as long as men like Lieutenant 
Ambs can, for no reason other than a Hitler- 
like religious and racial prejudice, discrim- 
inate against soldiers under their command. 
The Jewish personnel sergeant major referred 
to in the letter may by now have been 
stripped of his stripes, without reason and 
in an unfair method. Thus the prejudice 
of Lieutenant Ambs may have gone to such 
extremes that the organization of our Army 
into an effective fighting machine may have 
been impaired by his anti-Semitism. 

I need not tell you that the brilliant and 
patriotic record of Jewish Americans in the 
present war and in every crisis faced by the 
American Nation is such as to give the lie 
to the accursed conduct of Lieutenant Ambs. 
In the first days of the present struggle there 
was another Army lieutenant who had a 
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Jewish sergeant assigned to his command. 
These two together wrote a bright page in 
the history of our country’s fight for free- 
dom. They gave their lives in order that 
the American tradition of tolerance might 
survive. We all remember their names: 
Lt. Colin Kelly and Sgt. Meyer Levin. It 
is shameful, indeed, to be forced to mention 
the name of Lieutenant Ambs and to have 
to describe his conduct toward this name- 
less Jewish sergeant in the same breath with 
that of two American heroes such as Kelly 
and Levin. 

I ask you, Mr. Secretary, for prompt and 
effective action in this case. I ask that the 
conduct öf Lieutenant Ambs and Colonel 
Kirmse be investigated; that the identity of 
the Jewish noncommissioned officer be ascer- 
tained, his present status determined, and a 
full investigation made of his treatment in 
the Army to discover if religious or racial 
prejudice has been a factor. I ask further 
that Lieutenant Ambs be court martialed; 
and that action be taken against Colonel 
Kirmse consistent with the facts brought 
out in the investigation. We must stamp 
anti-Semitism and all other kinds of racial 
and religious bigotry out of our armed forces, 
The punishment of Lieutenant Ambs should 
be made to serve as an example to all others— 
yet undiscovered—who bring their un-Amer- 
ican prejudices into the armed forces. 

Sincerely, 


Vrro MARCANTONIO, 


Maj. Jay Zeamer, Jr. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK L. SUNDSTROM 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 21, 1944 


Mr. SUNDSTROM. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently one of my constituents, Maj. Jay 
Zeamer, Jr., Air Corps, United States 
Army, of 56 Ridge Street, Orange, N. J., 
was awarded the Congressional Medal 
of Honor, the Nation's highest award in 
World War No. 2. 

This soldier, recently discharged from 
Walter Reed Hospital, established one 
of the finest records for gallantry and 
courage. I feel that this should be per- 
manently recorded and the people of our 
country should be appraised of his out- 
standing performances in this war. Ac- 
cordingly, I recite the citations which 
have made Major Zeamer one of the most 
decorated men in the country, with the 
Silver Star, Purple Heart, the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross, the Air Medal, and 
the Congressional Medal of Honor: 


AWARD OF THE SILVER STAR, APRIL 6, 1943 


For gallantry in action over Rabaul Har- 
bor, New Britain, on November 20, 1942. 


AWARD OF THE DISTINGUISHED FLYING CROSS, 
MAY 8, 1943 

For extraordinary achievement while par- 
ticipating in an aerial flight over Rabaul, New 
Britain, on April 6, 1942. This B-26 type air- 
craft was one of a formation which partic- 
ipated in the first bombardment mission ever 
performed in this type airplane. The plane 
took off in the early morning from an ad- 
vanced airdrome which was, even under the 
most favorable conditions, a dangerous feld 
on which to operate a B-26. In darkness and 
heavy rain, with a low ceiling, the eight air- 
craft attempted to complete their formation. 
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Two airplanes turned back, but the remaining 
six planes proceeded through the treacherous 
Owen-Stanley Mountain Range. After flying 
by instruments half way to Rabaul, the 
weather cleared and the approach to the 
target was made with good visibility. In the 
face of an exceedingly heavy anti-aircraft 
barrage and the danger of attack by three 
enemy Zeros which were seen taking off in 
an attempt to intercept the formation, three 
bombing runs were made on enemy shipping 
in the harbor. One cargo vessel was sunk 
and two others were seriously damaged. Two 
of the planes of the formation were struck 
by anti-aircraft fire, one of them being 
forced down in the water on the return trip. 
The remaining crews dropped life rafts to 
the stricken crew and then proceeded back 
to the base, where the B-26’s were landed 
with an average of 10 minutes supply of fuel 
in their tanks. The ability, courage, and 
eagerness to carry the attack to the enemy 
despite great odds, as displayed by these com- 
bat members are in keeping with the finest 
traditions of the service. 
GEORGE KENNEY, 

Lieutenant General, A. U. S., Commanding. 


AWARD OF THE OAK-LEAF CLUSTER (D. F. c.), 
MAY 26, 1943 


For extraordinary achievement while par- 
ticipating in 200 hours of operational flight 
missions in the southwest Pacific area from 
April 5, 1942, to January 27, 1943, during 
which hostile contact was probable and ex- 
pected. These operations consisted of long- 
range bombing missions against enemy air- 
dromes, harbors, shipping, and naval forces. 
‘Throughout these flights, outstanding abil- 
ity and devotion to duty were demonstrated. 


AWARD OF THE AIR MEDAL, MAY 31, 1943 


For meritorious achievement while partici- 
pating in aerial flight over Rabaul Harbor, 
New Britain, on January 17, 1943. Lieuten- 
ant Zeamer was pilot of a B-17 type aircraft 
which sank an 8,000-ton merchant vessel in 
Rabaul Harbor. His bravery and skill, de- 
spite heavy antiaircraft fire, are worthy of 
commendation. 


AWARD OF THE OAK-LEAF CLUSTER (SILVER 
STAR), JUNE 18, 1943 
For gallantry in action over the Rabaul 
area, New Britain, on April 12, 1943, 


AWARD OF THE PURPLE HEART, JUNE 24, 1943 


For wounds received in action near Bou- 
gainville Island on June 16, 1943. 1 


AWARD OF THE OAK-LEAP CLUSTER (AIR MEDAL) 
JULY 6, 1943 


For meritorious achievement while par- 
ticipating in 100 hours of operational flight 
missions in the southwest Pacific area, from 
February 1, 1943, to June 17, 1943, during 
which hostile contact was probable and ex- 

. These operations included long- 
range bombing missions against enemy air- 
dromes and installations and attacks on hos- 
tile naval vessels and shipping. Through- 
out these operations outstanding ability, 
courage, and devotion to duty were demon- 
strated. 

MEDICAL OF HONOR, NOVEMBER 27, 1943 

Maj. Jay Zeamer, Jr., O-383971 (then cap- 
tain), Air Corps, United States Army. For 
conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in ac- 
tion above and beyond the call of duty. On 
June 16, 1948, Major Zeamer volunteered as 
pilot of a bomber on an important photo- 
graphic mapping mission covering the for- 
midably defended area in the vicinity of Buka, 
Solomon Islands. While photographing the 
Buka airdrome, his crew observed about 20 
enemy fighters on the field, many of them 
taking off. Despite the certainty of a dan- 
gerous attack by this strong force, Major 
Zeamer proceeded with his mapping run, even 
after the enemy attack began. In the en- 
suing engagement, Major Zeamer sustained 
gunshot wounds in both arms and legs, one 


leg being broken. Despite his injuries, he 
maneuvered the damaged plane so skillfully 
that his gunners were able to fight off the 
enemy during a running fight lasting 40 
minutes, and to destroy at least 5 hostile 
planes, of which Major Zeamer himself shot 
down one. Although weak from loss of blood, 
he refused medical aid until the enemy had 
broken combat. He then turned over the 
controls but continued to exercise command 
and, despite lapses into unconsciousness, to 
direct the flight to a base 580 miles away. 
In this voluntary action, Major Zeamer, with 
superb skill, resolution, and courage, accom- 
plished a mission of great value, 


The Farm Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 21 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 11), 1944 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a letter I have 
received from W. A. Cochel, editor of the 
weekly Kansas City Star, and three edi- 
torials from that paper on the farm 
situation. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


January 4, 1944. 
Senator HARRY S. TRUMAN, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SenaToR Truman: It is difficult to 
know just where to begin or what com- 
ments to make on the subject which we dis- 
cussed when you were here. 

The chief objections to the efforts made to 
help out the farmer during the depression 
were: First, that the rules and regulations 
had a tendency to penalize the efficient farm 
operator; second, that the rules and regula- 
tions were enforced by the assessment of 
penalties rather than by making awards for 
conformance; third, the payment of wages 
to W. P. A. workers then were higher than 
the prevailing farm wage. Practically every- 
thing was based upon the theory of scarcity 
rather than the one of abundance which, I 
think, is fundamentally wrong. 

It is true, however, that many farmers 
were kept from bankruptcy, that interest 
rates have been generally reduced and that 
farmers haye become more conscious of the 
needs for maintaining fertility of the soil and 
prevention of erosion. That, I think, fairly 
well summarizes the efforts up until the be- 
ginning of the present war. 

We now have two problems. One is keep- 
ing up production of foods that are vital 
with prices that permit farmers to operate 
with a reasonable hope of profit until the 
close of the war, and then the big problem 
of just what readjustments have to be made 
to prevent a depression such as followed the 
First World War. 

It is extremely unfortunate at the very out- 
set of the present war definite action was not 
taken to prevent extreme increases in prices 
and wages, Farmers as a whole feel now that 
labor has been coddled by the administra- 
tion and that the inflation which we have at 
present is almost wholly traceable to ex- 
cessive wages paid by Government itself, or 
authorized by Government agencies, espe- 
cially in our defense industries and to organ- 
ized labor in old establishments. 
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There is very bitter criticism of the failure 
of the O. P. A. to really appreciate the farm- 
ers’ situation. There is a tendency to point 
to the relatively large income earned by 
farmers in the past 3 years, most of which can 
be attributed to especially good crops and 
extremely high yields, over which farmers 
themselves have had little control. Prices for 
agricultural commodities have been fairly 
well controlled with only a few commodities 
getting out of hand. Apparently there are 
very few, if any, men who have the power of 
fixing prices or controlling production who 
have had a successful farm experience hack 
of them. 

I frankly believe that if the O. P. A. and 
W. F. A. and other wartime agencies which 
have to do with agriculture would select a 
few men who have not only been engaged in 
farming as a business, but have been de- 
pendent upon it for the major source of their 
income and have been successful and arrange 
for them to serve in an advisory capacity, a 
good many of the criticisms and complaints 
which we now hear would have been avoided. 
Too many rules, regulations and directives 
are issued by Government agents who have 
no conception of agricultural practices and 
do not realize the far-reaching effect of their 
directives. 

About 8 months ago those familiar with 
the situation realized that serious conditions 
were developing in the production of dairy 
products as evidenced by the large number of 
herds that were being dispersed. It was 
realized by those who are in close contect 
with the dairy industry that the ceiling prices 
for milk and its products were not permitted 
to advance rapidly enough to overcome the 
increased cost of labor and of feeds. Little 
effort was made to correct the situation until 
it had advanced so far that it was impossible. 
The result was an unnecessarily large cur- 
tailment of supplies and increase in price. 

A similar condition is now developing in 
the production of beef. Livestock men of 
the country, as you know, offered a meat- 
management plan. Although this had the 
approval of practically all Government agen- 
cies and the livestock industry as a whole, it 
has never been permitted to function. The 
result has been a material reduction in the 
number of cattle on feed, excessive market- 
ing of cattle which should have been fed 
from 60 to 90 days longer, and a temporary 
plentitude of beef. This is certain to be fol- 
lowed by increasing scarcity throughout the 
next 12 months. Ceiling prices were placed 
on beef more than a year ago, and they have 
not been increased even though corn has in- 
creased at least 40 cents a bushel, hay has 
almost doubled in value, labor is 25 percent 
higher and 50 percent less efficient than it 
was at the time ceilings were announced. 
Beef cattle are selling today for less than 
they brought a year ago despite the subsidies 
to packers, 

We have a serious situation in Missouri at 
the present time due to the recent modifica- 
tion of the corn ceilings in which the new 
ceilings were announced 9 cents above the 
old, while farmers’ ceiling prices in practi- 
cally all counties for the State are from 4 
to 9 cents below the old ceilings. In Boone 
County the farmers’ ceiling last year was 
$1.09 a bushel;. the new ceiling is $1.04%4. 
The dealers’ ceiling was $1.20. At present the 
dealers may charge as much as $1.30 a bushel, 
or 10 cents above his new ceiling, while farm- 
ers in the same county are not permitted to 
sell their corn at more than $1.04%. There 
seems to have been a failure to differentiate 
between areas that were producing a surplus 
of corn and those that were compelled to im- 
port a portion of their needs. 

Just at present all central markets are 
really flooded with hogs. Kansas City, up 
to the present time, has been able to take 
care of all receipts. We have no embargoes. 
This morning, however, my farm foreman 
called me and said after calling Kansas City 
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(he and his neighbors had decided to send in 
a truckload of hogs) had been advised not 
to do so. Little effort has been made to alle- 
viate this situation. The excessive number 
of hogs on hand clearly illustrates that 
farmers will go to almost any limit in pro- 
ducing things from which they hope to get a 
profit, The Government support to the hog 
program up to the present moment has en- 
couraged them. In fact, it has been more 
successful than anyone anticipated. I hope 
present efforts to curtail production will not 
overshoot the mark. 

There is an opportunity to relieve the situa- 
tion if all points were removed on the sale 
of pork. If this were done and should become 
effective during the month of January the 
home slaughter of hogs would be increased 
tremendously, There are yery few families 
who have a sufficient number of points to 
purchase an entire carcass or even half a 
carcass. They have the money to do so, and 
want the meat, and do not want to patronize 
black markets where they can avoid the Gov- 
ernment restrictions. The result is they con- 
tinue to buy within their ability to furnish 
points. I have had an opportunity in the 
last 10 days to dispose of a dozen hogs if I 
would agree to have them killed on the farm 
and give delivery of the carcasses there. This 
is without any solicitation whatever. I be- 
lieve it would be possible with a little effort 
to market the entire crop in that way. With 
the excessive supplies of pork such a proce- 
dure would relieve the excessive burden on 
transportation, the congestion at the markets 
and in the packing houses, and would also 
relieve the cold-storage situation. It would 
also provide a considerable number of families 
with adequate supplies of meat and lard at a 
time when both are being produced in excess 
of demand, 

I am enclosing three editorials which have 
a bearing upon the farm situation. The one, 
I think, is especially timely because of the 
fact that it goes into detail in regard to the 
selection of the 1939 base for regulating farm 
incomes. The second has to do with the pig- 
crop report. The third is simply a comment 
on the relative position of those engaged in 
agriculture as compared with those in in- 
dustry, 

This letter is the longest I have written in a 
year. I could probably go on and extend it 
indefinitely, giving you specific statements, 
but will not burden you further with this, If 
you think it worth while I will write a second 
letter with suggestions as to action which 
should be taken toward prevention of post- 
war depression. If there are any questions 
you want to ask or any information which 
you would like to receive I will be very glad 
to try to comply in every possible way. 

Yours very truly, 
W. A, CochxlL, Editor. 


— - 


MISLEADING DATA UTILIZED 


The Office of Price Administration has is- 
sued seyeral charts based upon information 
furnished by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics comparing the farmers’ relative posi- 
tion in the two World Wars. These show that 
prices received by farmers during the first 51 
months of each war increased approximately 
100 percent, That, on a percentage basis, the 
net income and purchasing power in this war 
are relatively higher and prices paid by farm- 
ers for production and family maintenance 
lower than in the first war. Tables accom- 
panying these charts show that the increase 
in living costs has been only one-half as 
rapid. These charts and tables are being 
used as an argument in favor of subsidies, 
roll-backs, and other proposals for prevention 
of inflation, 

The fundamental error from a farm view- 
point comes from the selection of 1939 as the 
base for all other calculations. The net in- 
come to farm operators increased from $3,900,- 
000,000 in 1914 to $4,500,000,000 in 1939 or 11 
percent. The national income increased from 


$36,400,000,000 in 1914 to §71,000,000,000 in 
1939 or an increase of 95 percent. 

The average net income of farm operators 
for 10 years beginning in 1919 was $5,500,- 
000,000 or one billion above the 1939 base. It 
was also $1,000,000,000 higher on an average 
from 1935-39 than in the last year of that 
period. The average for the entire 20 years 
from 1919 to 1939 was $4,600,000,000 as com- 
pared with four and five-tenths billion for 
1939 selected as a base date. 

In the agricultural situation for November 
1943 the ratio of prices received by farmers 
in 1939 to those paid in the 1909-14 period is 
given as 74 or 26 percent below normal. 

In the last 20 years there were only 7 when 
the farm income was lower than in 1939 with 
12 above that year’s estimate of $4,500,000,000. 

There are two factors which enter into com- 
putation of netincome. One is the volume of 
production, the other is the price of commodi- 
ties. Exceptional yields during the last 3 
years have had more influence than prices re- 
ceived on the net farm income. 

Last week prices for beef cattle, sheep, and 
hogs, which are affected by ceilings and sub- 
sidies were all lower than they were a year ago 
despite the increase in production costs due 
to increase in the price of feeds. 

Farmers feel that open market prices 
should be permitted to vary enough to over- 
come production costs and that these prices 
should be paid by consumers rather than 
through subsidies. There is nothing in the 
data assembled by the Bureau of Economics 
to justify the attitude taken by the O. P. A. 
in regard to farm prices. The utilization of 
the 1939 base does not present a true picture 
of prices in relation to those of other com- 
modities and of labor, 


THE PIG-CROP REPORT 


The pig-crop report issued by the Bureau 
of Economics December 23, will receive more 
than usual study due to the difficulties cur- 
rently encountered in marketing hogs. 

The pigs saved in the fall of 1943, estimated 
at 48,000,000 head, were 10 percent above 
the highest previous record. The combined 
spring and fall crop is estimated at 121,- 
847,000 head, 17 percent above 1942 and 67 
percent above the 10-year average. The sup- 
port given to the price of hogs during the 
past 3 years has made production profitable, 
The response of farmers has exceeded ex- 
pectations. All central markets are flooded 
with hogs, many forced to restrict shipments. 
Packefs have found it difficult to get labor 
to handle the large volume and storage space 
for the product is a problem. 

Production in 1944 will decline. The esti- 
mated number of sows to farrow next spring 
is 16 percent lower than in 1943. This may be 
even lower if a considerable number of sows 
already bred are shipped because of difficulties 
now encountered, 

Congestion of market and storage facilities, 
increased prices for corn, difficulty in obtain- 
ing high protein feeds, shortage of labor, and 
lower prices for finished hogs all tend toward 
deéreased production. 

The O. P. A. has recognized the need for 
speeding up consumption of pork by lowering 
the number of points required from .buyers. 
There is a real opportunity to relieve the 
situation by a complete removal of points for 
carcasses from hogs slaughtered on the farm 
or by local butchers. Very few families have 
a sufficient number of points to use in buying 
a carcass that would weigh from 150 to 200 
pounds. If the points were removed it would 
be possible for families living on farms or in 
small towns and villages to buy a Carcass, 
render out the lard, make sausage and cure 
the hams, shoulders, and sides. Such a plan 
could not be utilized by those living in large 
urban communities. It would reduce trans- 
portation requirements, relieve the situation 
in large packing and storage plants and pro- 
vide meat in greater abundance for those of 
low income, The elimination of points 
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should be effective only during the next 
month when weather conditions for farm 
slaughter are favorable and while the market- 
ing difficulties will be at their peak, 


RAILROADS WILL BE OPERATED 

The settlement of the railroad strike is 
of prime importance to farmers. With the 
shortage of trucks and limited gasoline ra- 
tions dependence upon railroad transporta- 
tion has increased. Although the movement 
of farm products in midwinter is not as 
great as in other seasons it is essential that 
dairy and poultry products be handled 
promptly. 

Livestock ready for market may be held 
on the farm for a week or two without ma- 
terial loss but the rate of gain is decreased 
and the cost increased after they are ready 
to go. Feed shipments can be delayed for a 
limited period but a real shortage would force 
premature marketing. 

It is extremely unfortunate that a strike 
should have been called at a time when the 
railroads were doing a splendid job under 
most difficult conditions. All but 3 of 
the 17 unions expressed their willingness to 
arbitrate. Two of them, the firemen and en- 
gineers and the conductors, have merely 
postponed rather than canceled their strike 
orders. Until they are canceled it will be 
necessary for the Government to continue 
to operate the railroads. The unions blame 
the President for delay and mishandling the 
wage dispute. >s 

Agriculture differs from other industries in 
that production must continue regardless 
of difficulties or disputes. Farmers have the 
joint responsibility of both capital and labor, 
If a farm strike were called they certainly 
would lose more than by continuing to 
operate under adverse conditions. Agricul- 
ture differs also in that the hours of em- 
ployment cannot be definitely regulated. 
Farmers give no thought to a 40-hour week 
or an 8-hour day. They must adjust their 
work to conditions over which they have 
no control. If they were to obtain additional 
returns for overtime and Sunday work on the 
same basis as industrial workers the cost of 


food would be doubled. 


Farmers are sympathetic with labor. They 


‘realize that those who work in industrial 


plants encounter higher costs of living, fre- 
quently spend a considerable amount of 
time getting to and from work and lose some 
of their ‘independence which forces them 
into organizations to protect their interests. 
However, they are opposed to strikes, and 
to any avoidable hardships forced upon those 
who labor. They are not at all in sympathy 
with any action which interferes with the 
effort to win the war. They feel that labor 
has been coddled by the administration and 
that protests on account of increased living 
costs, due to rising prices of food, are not 
justified. 

The settlement of the coal strike followed 
by Government operation of the railroads 
with increased wages and other advantages 
conceded will doubtless result in strength- 
ening the opposition to subsidies on food 
products. 


Income Tax Simplification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 21, 1944 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of this Nation recognize the neces- 
sity for heavy war taxes and are willing 
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to pay. They properly resent the present 
difficulty of ascertaining their tax liabil- 
ity. They want a system that is fair 
and a system that is simple. 

There is an urgent need for a simpli- 
fication of our present personal income- 
tax system because: 

First. The number of income-tax pay- 
ers has increased in a decade from 
2,000,000 to 50,000,000, and many of those 
new taxpayers do not know how to pre- 
pare their own returns. 

Second. Millions of work hours that 
should be devoted to the war effort are 
now being unnecessarily wasted and lost 
in the preparation of income returns. 

Third. To soften the impact of what 
now amounts to an increase of 500 per- 
cent or more in rates, tax framers have 
juggled with a complicated system of 

normal rates, surtax rates, victory tax 
rates, personal exemptions, earned in- 
come credits, and a multitude of special 
deductions of items not involved in the 
earning of the reported income. 

Fourth. The Congress purported to 
give to the taxpayer a pay-as-you-go 
system but largely vitiated the program 
not only by carrying forward a portion of 
1 year's liability to a succeeding year, 
but by failing to recognize that the aver- 
age salary earner, as well as all wage 
earners, do their accounting on the basis 
of their established pay day, whether it 
be weekly, semimonthly, or monthly. 

Fifth. With the heavy increase in 
rates certain deductions previously au- 
thorized in the name of fairness now 
become a source of unfairness and ine- 
quality since one taxpayer can take ad- 
vantage of certain deductions from gross 
income which another taxpayer of sim- 
ilar gross income cannot. 

To remedy this situation I propose the 
following program: 

First. Merge the Victory tax, the nor- 
mal tax and the surtax into one mini- 
mum rate to be fully collected at the 
source from wages and salaries through 
the medium of withholding by the em- 
ployer. f 

Second. Reduce the amount of that 
rate, and necessarily the amount to be 
withheld, by computing the minimum 
rate against a net taxable income to be 
arrived at by deducting from gross in- 
come items of expense incurred in earn- 
ing the income, plus exemptions and 
nothing more. That change of course 
involves the elimination of the earned 
income credit and the complicated de- 
ductions for various items now author- 
ized, although undoubtedly there would 
still have to be some deviation from the 
plan to take care of above-average char- 
itable gifts, abnormal medical expenses, 
alimony payments and certain situations 
growing out of community property laws. 

The result of these proposed changes 
would be: 

First. The elimination of approxi- 
mately 30,000,000 income-tax returns. 

Second. The making fully current of 
the majority of present taxpayers who 
owe the basic liability only and who have 
income of less than $100 from sources 
other than wages or salaries. 

Third. The elimination of labor by the 
taxpayer and by the Government incom- 
mensurate with the results attained; the 


elimination of an important source of 
inequity; the distribution more evenly of 
the tax burden; facilitating full collec- 
tion of the tax liability while increasing 
difficulties of evasion. 

The essence of the foregoing program 
I proposed on February 1, 1943, in con- 
nection with my pay-as-you-go income- 
tax plan, and have since on numerous 
occasions earnestly advocated its adop- 
tion. Naturally after a lapse of approxi- 
mately a year’s time, it gratifies me that 
the proposal has gained favor in nu- 
merous quarters. And I welcome the 
congressional and public support for my 
slogan of simplicity and certainty—sim- 
plicity in administration of the tax laws 
and certainty in the minds of the tax- 
paying public of its tax liability uncer 
those laws. 


The White House Social 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 20, 1944 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, quite 
a while ago we were advised from the 
White House that politics had been ad- 
journed for the duration of the war. 
Since that assurance was given to the 
people, we have discovered that the rule, 
so announced, was largely intended to 
apply to the people of this country—and 
not to the Chief Executive, because he 
has continued to engage in the great 
game of politics, regardless of war. 

The term “New Deal,” which was ap- 
plied to this administration by the Presi- 
dent, has become so offensive to the peo- 
ple generally that a change is now sought 
and an attempt to apply a new name 
has been suggested by the author of this 
so-called New Deal. But a leopard 
does not change its spots, and regardless 
of the name applied to the present policy 
of government in this country—with the 
spending, bungling, domination, and 
centralization of power—with the theme 
of one-man government as an outstand- 
ing policy—it is the same kind and type 
of government. The change of name 
apparently does not change the form of 
government, because the same plan of 
regimentation continues, and the same 
program of playing politics throughout 
the war effort has not been abated. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, and to include 
therein an editorial which recently ap- 
peared in the Indianapolis Star, of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., on the subject of the 
White House social, which is enlight- 
ening, indeed, and which is as follows: 

WHITE HOUSE “SOCIAL” 

Widespread mistakes are being committed 
by the Nation’s press in carrying an article 
about a White House “social” in the news 
columns instead of on the society page. The 
President has set a glorious example by ad- 
journing politics for the duration, or has he? 
Anyway, he has tried to liquidate the New 
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Deal as something the voters should forget 
during the coming campaign. His latest 
Budget address sounded more like a fourth- 
term announcement, although that impres- 
sion may have been nothing more than a bit 
of ineptitude on the part of the ghost writers. 

The coming “social,” therefore, must be 
what its name implies. Some may be sur- 
prised that the squire of Hyde Park was ac- 
quainted with this term. The grassrocters 
in the Midwest are familiar with this type of 
neighborly rally. There are church socials 
and the plain variety. In either case the 
women talk, ice cream and cake are served, 
and then, probably, there is more talk. May- 
be there is some knitting. Everybody has a 
good time. 

The President has invited the southern 
Governors to his White House social. They 
happen to be gathering in Washington to 
high pressure a railroad freight rate demand. 
Mr. Roosevelt thought it would be nice to 
ask them over for a tidbit or something, may- 
be to meet the First Lady, if she is in town, 
and to inspect the mansion. 

Once more it should be reiterated that 
politics is not involved. Some Dixie execu- 
tives, it is true, have been threatening to 
rip the solid South wide open over poll taxes, 
absentee voting, antiracial discrimination, in- 
vasion of State rights, and other issues. But 
all that rancor is purely coincidental. Mr. 
Roosevelt loves socials and he looks forward 
to seeing a contented circle of Governors bal- 
ancing a dish of ice cream on the knee, 


Address of Donald M. Nelson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


oF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
address by Donald M. Nelson at a dinner 
given in his honor on the occasion of the 
second anniversary of the War Produc- 
tion Board, and his appointment as 
Chairman, at the Statler Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., January 17, 1944: 


I should like to thank my British, Cana- 
dian, and American hosts of the Combined 
Production and Resources Board, my col- 
leagues of the War Production Board, and 
the distinguished guests who are assembled 
here, on two counts—first, because of the 
warm personal friendliness which you have 
given to this occasion, and second, because 
of the great honor which you have done me 
in allowing me to come here tonight as a 
symbol of American war industry. For I can 
accept the wonderful tribute that this 
gathering represents only on behalf of 
American industry, What gives the event 
importance, I feel, is not so much the second 
anniversary of the War Production Board, 
as the fact that today marks 2 years of an 
all-out industrial war effort—2 years of pro- 
ductive achievement which has staggered 
the imagination of the world. 

Eut in a larger sense we are celebrating 
even more than the tremendous total of 
nearly $120,000,000,000 of war production and 
war construction turned out by the Nation 
during the past 2 years. The real cause for 
celebration is the virility of the free society 
which was able so swiftly to transform itself 
from the world’s greatest producer of peace- 
time goods to the world’s most. formidable 
military power, 
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American production under our free en- 
terprise system has always been famous for 
its know-how and flexibility. When to these 
were added the will to win the war, nothing 
could stop us. Management and labor both 
showed what no American ever doubted— 
their ability to do any job that was put be- 
fore them, once the job was defined and its 
urgency made clear. 

Fortunately for the country, when the crisis 
came American industrialists were far from 
being complete novices in war production. 
Through the years of peace, the Army, the 
Navy, and the Maritime Commission had been 
quietly working with limited funds to develop 
the tools of war and the necessary industrial 
background. This foundation of experience 
was of great help when we went on a war 
footing. For then, overnight, production had 
to be enormously speeded up. We needed 
every bit of the knowledge and experience we 
had. The problems confronting the country 
were terrific. Each factory had swiftly to 
produce its particular product in an amount 
that would tie in with the production of 
other related factories. All the elements of 
American industry had to be linked together 
and to drive forward together. 

Nor was it enough merely to have sound 
production schedules for finished products 
and component parts and key materials. Be- 
hind these were an infinite number of sec- 
ondary materlals which had to be properly 
programmed and scheduled—chemicals and 
textiles and little known minerals, each of 
which played a vital, if obscure, part in mak- 
ing some essential weapon or piece of equip- 
ment. Moreover, we could not plan produc- 
tion, we could not think about machines and 
materials, without also having to think about 
manpower and transportation. The entire 
economy had to be brought into wartime 
gear, and kept in gear. 

That meant there had to be over-all plan- 
ning and guidance. Recognizing this need, 
back in 1940 the President created the Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Commission, which 
in 1941 evolved into the Office of Production 
Management, and in 1942, just 2 years ago, 
reached full growth in the War Production 
Board. 

In some ways, I think, the War Production 
Board is a unique organization. It repre- 
sents industrial America as does no other 
body of men I know. Its personnel is drawn 
not only from management but from labor, 
from science, and from government, The 
country will probably never realize how many 
of these men have voluntarily given up estab- 
lished positions in private life in order to 
throw their energies into the task of winning 
the war. Many of them, not only here in 
Washington but in our regional office, not 
only in the top staff but in the second, third, 
and fourth levels of the organization, remain 
unknown to the public, while quietly doing 
jobs of tremendous importance. These men, 
together with former associates who have 
made a contribution and gone on to other 
work, have helped to write a thrilling chapter 
in American history. For through them the 
will of the American people has spoken—the 
will to play a leading part in shaping the 
kind of world that free men and women want 
to live in. 

In expressing the will of the American peo- 
ple through industrial action the great prob- 
lem has always been the same: To keep the 
economy in balance, under conditions which 
are constantly changing, and while moving 
ahead as fast as possible. I have heard this 
problem referred to as one of “dynamic bal- 
ance,” which I translate as meaning that we 
have to speed like anything, but stay on the 
road. 

I don’t think the importance of this bal- 
ancing process is generally realized. Amer- 
icans by and large, I suspect, judge the work 
of the War Production Board entirely in 
terms of the large figures which appear 
monthly in the press. Certainly it gives us 


all a sense of power and pride when we talk 
about the nearly 134,000 planes which we 
have produced in the last 2 years, the 27,- 
000,000 deadweight tons of merchant ship- 
ping, and more than 3,700,000 displacement 
tons of naval shipping. -We take a grim de- 
light in knowing that we have produced 424,- 
000 pieces of artillery and over 1,160,000,000 
rounds of artillery ammunition, that we have 
turned out over 148,000 tanks and other com- 
bat vehicles, and over 1,200,000 military 
trucks, Yet the real measure of the success 
of war production is not merely that these 
figures were attained, but that they were at- 
tained without destroying the balance of 
production. 


It is not too much to say that the entire 


success of our civilian war effort has hinged 
on the balancing of production. Let me ex- 
plain that. Production had to be kept in 
balance, first of all, as between military and 
civilian requirements. At first, prior to Pearl 
Harbor, there was great resistance to con- 
version of factories for war production. But 
Pearl Harbor changed the temper of the coun- 
try in a single day. Then it became neces- 
sary for the War Production Board to pre- 
vent people from going to the other extreme. 

I can remember only too well the days 
when the wholesale conversion of civilian 
plants for military production was taking 
place. Sharp criticism was leveled against 
the War Production Board for not enforcing 
still more drastic cuts in the civilian econ- 
omy, and great pressure was exerted on us 
from many quarters to sweep away virtually 
all civilian production, The thought behind 
the pressure, of course, was to drive military 
output even higher. 

The fact was, however, that if this counsel 
had prevailed, our war production, far from 
increasing, would have fallen off. If the 
civilian economy had been forced out of bal- 
ance, today many of our power plants and 
transportation systems might be unable to 
operate because of a lack of repair parts, 
Millions of civilian homes all over the coun- 
try might be totally disorganized because 
people could not get materials with which to 
maintain their houses, heating systems, and 
plumbing. War plants everywhere might be 
forced to cut down operations because work- 
ers could not find enough automobile parts 
to keep their cars running. These and sim- 
ilar misfortunes were prevented only by a 
careful and firmly defended balance in the 
planning of production. With our right hand 
we had to guide industry toward ever-higher 
production goals, while with our left hand 
we worked to prevent too great a cut in the 
output of essential civilian goods. 

The principle of balance was also applied 
in dealing with big business and small busi- 
ness. When we first threw ourselves into 
an all-out war effort, when a great volume 
of production had to be obtained in the 
shortest possible time, it was inevitable that 
the bulk of war contracts should go to the 
big mass-production concerns and their sub- 
contractors. There were those 2 years ago 
who wanted to use this state of affairs to alter 
the whole character of American business, 
They contended that concerns which could 
not produce in great volume and at low cost 
had no place in the war economy, and ought, 
therefore, to be ruthlessly starved out of 
existence. 

But the Government saw that there was 
no need to sacrifice small business, since, un- 
der proper guidance, it could make an impor- 
tant contribution to war production; and the 
great majority of the people shared this view. 
Accordingly, the Smaller War Plants Corpo- 
ration was called into being by the President 
and Congress, and became part of the War 
Production Board. This Corporation has been 
instrumental in helping thousands of small 
concerns to find contracts for war goods or 
essential civilian supplies, together with ma- 
terials and manpower to carry out the con- 
tracts. Today small business plays a signifi- 
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cant part in war production, And looking 
ahead to the time when the industrial trend 
will be back to civilian production, the War 
Production Board is already making plans to 
meet the special problems which will then 
confront small business. 

A balance had to be struck again in working 
with management and labor. Patriotism was 
and is a powerful force in both groups, but it 
was sure to produce stronger collaboration 
if backed up by mutual understanding, 
friendly interchange of views, and a clear 
definition of the job to be done. 

From the first, therefore, representatives 
of labor participated with representatives of 
management in the high counsels of war 
production, where their views were welded 
into a common policy. At the same time, 
under the sponsorship of W. P. B., labor- 
management committees were formed in one 
war plant after another until today there are 
more than 3,000 such committees, working 
hard and finding many ways of increasing 
production. 

The greatest test of the War Production 
Board, however, came in striking a balance 
among the thousands of detailed war-pro- 
duction programs. A great number of dif- 
ferent products, many of them new and com- 
Plicated, had to be mass produced at the 
same time in the face of serious shortages, 
First, facilities and materials, and later man- 
power, had to be rationed among all the 
separate, urgent production programs—an 
immensely complicated job. 

The Army, Navy, Maritime Commission, the 
Administrators for Rubber, Food, and Petro- 
leum, the Office of Defense Transportation, 
the Foreign Economic Administration, the 
Office of Civilian Requirements—all these 
claimant agencies of W. P. B. press continu- 
ously, as they should, for the things they 
want. Each of their programs is essential, 
but often their demands conflict, To pre- 
vent these conflicting pressures from push- 
ing war production out of balance, our pro- 
gram makers and bottleneck breakers have 
to be impartial, alert, and ingenious, espe- 
cially since the balance of production keep 
changing all the time. 

Our troops and technical experts are con- 
stantly suggesting improvements in the de- 
sign and construction of weapons and equip- 
ment. You may perfect the production of a 
certain type of airplane today, but tomorrow 
changed battle conditions or new research 
may compel you to redesign that plane or may 
even make it obsolete. Battle experience may 
also show that smaller or greater quantities 
of some product are needed than was first 
supposed. And, of course, as the fighting 
moves from one climatic zone to another, and 
from one type of operation to another, pro- 
duction must move with it. 

A year ago we were concentrating on pro- 
duction for the fighting in north Africa, As 
an example, there was a great demand for 
tank treads, which are rapidly destroyed by 
the rocks and burning sands of the desert, 
Now we are thinking less about deserts and 
more about the coasts of western Europe. In 
recent months, emphasis has shifted to land- 
ing craft, so that our troops can engage in 
large-scale amphibious warfare. 

To permit rapid shifts in emphasis and im- 
provements in design, the entire war-produc- 
tion program, which adds up to the greatest 
volume of goods ever turned out by American 
industry, must be kept flexible at all times. 
The over-all volume continues to rise, but 
among the thousands of separate programs 
there are always a number which are being 
cut down and are moving against the stream, 
This must always be so, if production is to 
accord with changing demand. 

The great flexible instrument of American 
industry is like an organ; we have pulled out 
all the stops, and we are striking the ever- 
changing chords of the victory march, And 
we must be accurate. A big mistake, such 
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as might come from taking an extreme posi- 
tion on any one program, such as might 
deprive our armed forces of an essential 
weapon, or our civilian population of an es- 
sential food—a mistake of that kind could 
be disastrous. Naturally, we have made 
mistakes, but we have always been able to 
correct them before the damage was large. 

Now we are entering a phase of production 
where,. many respects, balance will be even 
harder to achieve than in the past. Reserves 
of certain types of war matériel are already 
making it possible to close down some war 
factories. The workers of those factories 
in most cases will be able quickly to find 
employment in other war industries, where 
they are badly needed. Nevertheless, in cer- 
tain local situations there may be some man- 
power available, if only temporarily; there 
will be facilities available, and there will be 
materials available. Right now pressure is 
being felt to permit industrial plants to use 
available resources in making products that 
our civilian consumers want. 

In time, of course, as victory comes closer 
and war production levels off, the Govern- 
ment will permit more and more eivilian 
goods to be made. But when should we be- 
gin? There is the Nation's morale to con- 
sider. Some think it unwise to let civilians 
buy more goods at this time, while our fight- 
ing men are risking their lives in action. 
Others believe that increased civilian pro- 
duction might improve the morale and so 
strengthen the war effort, by reducing the 
uncertainties of workers and employers in 
some areas. Then there is the matter of 
fairness to industry. Should a few concerns 
be allowed to enter the civilian market while 
other concerns in the same line of busi- 
ness are still working on war contracts? 

To arrive at a balanced judgment on these 
questions will not be easy, but I can assure 
you that plans are being crystallized, and we 
will be ready to act when the time is ripe 
for action, 

I would go so far as to say that from this 
Point on our responsibility to the people will 
be even heavier than before. When we were 
plunging into war production, the public for- 
gave us any mistakes we may have made, 
because their eyes were on the horizons of 
the war. Now, however, the situation has 
changed. Although the Nation is heart and 
soul in the war effort, people are also think- 
ing about the period that will follow. They 
are looking more closely at affairs at home. 
From now on, their confidence, as well as 
their actual welfare, will be increasingly af- 
fected by production decisions. A balanced 
judgment on the problems of reconversion 
will be essential to the economic and social 
health of America in the period ahead, 

I have seen the policy of continuous bal- 
ance work with equal success in another and 
very important area of the War Production 
Board's activities—in the international area. 
I refer to the work of the Combined Produc- 
tion and Resources Board, which has so gen- 
erously honored me tonight. As you know, 
the United Kingdom, Canada, and America 
are represented on this Board and it has been 
my good fortune, as the American repre- 
sentative, to find myself working closely with 
the British Minister of Production, Mr. Lyt- 
telton, and the Canadian Minister of Supply 
and Munitions, Mr. Howe. 

To my way of thinking, this and certain 
other combined boards have set an example 
for the world in solving troublesome prob- 
Iems in a spirit of energetic cooperation. I 
shall not pretend that there are no economic 
points of difference between the United King- 
dom, Canada, and America. When three great 
nations deal in thousands of separate trans- 
actions, many of huge size, difficult problems 
are bound to arise. The point is that none 
of the three parties has any interest in the 
tactics of squeeze and grab. On the contrary, 
all strive for fair play and balanced judg- 
ment. Each country recognizes that its own 
best interests are served by the well-being 


of the others. The result is that every prob- 
lem, even the most serious, has proved capa- 
ble of reasonable solution, The agreements 
which we make with one another are 
straightforward statements of practical pro- 
grams which are fully carried out. 

Naturally it is far easier to resolve prob- 
lems under the stress of mutual peril than in 
times of peace. Some people, in fact, tell us 
that when the war ends cooperation will end 
with it. This view is not realistic. It is 
merely cynical. 

Our nations have come a long way in the 
past 2 years. To be sure, after the war the 
world is obviously going to face problems of 
widespread poverty, material destruction, 
financial dislocation, competitive shipping, 
and aviation, and many others. The nations 
will undoubtedly have to work hard and to 
exercise good judgment in order to reach 
workable economic agreements. But who 
dares say that we are incapable of hard work 
and good judgment? The experience of the 
United Kingdom, Canada, and America in 
war production has taught us new tech- 
niques for working out our joint problems, 
and I am convinced, is only the first chapter 
of the story which the future will write of the 
economic cooperation of the United Nations 
in peacetime. 

In particular I am confident that the prin- 
ciples which have made American relations 
with England and Canada such a good omen 
for the world can operate successfully be- 
tween us and the Russians in the days to 
come. I know from what I saw and heard in 
Russia that the leaders and the people of that 
great country are anxious to work with us. 
They know that only world cooperation and 
enduring peace can produce the rapid inter- 
nal development of Russia which is their 
main concern, 

Like ourselves, and like England, the Rus- 
sians do not need more living space. What 
they want and what we want is higher living 
standards. They are not competitors for 
world markets. They are interested prima- 
rily in the Russian market, and in exchanges 
of goods which can help to develop that mar- 
ket. In my talks with Marshal Stalin, Mr. 
Molotov, and other members of the Soviet 
Government, I found a rugged realism and 
self-respecting forthrightness which con- 
vinced me that we can do business with 
Russia to, our benefit, to Russia’s bene- 
fit, and to the lasting benefit of the world. 

I do not pretend to have any special insight 
into the large political issues of our time. 
But all the evidence I have seen convinces me 
that once we have destroyed the threat of 
international fascism, the great powers for 
the first time in human experience will be 
in a position to lay the foundations of the 
protected peace, of the security and the free- 
dom for which our peoples yearn. Democ- 
racy, as practiced in the parliamentary tradi- 
tion of England and the United States, and 
in the economy of Soviet Russia, is essentially 
& peaceful way of life. And since we three 
great industrial powers combine a preference 
for peace with a proven superiority in war, 
we are, I think, on the way to discourage the 
little Hitlers and Mussolinies who may rise up 
elsewhere in the churn of future events. 

But we must remember that the Hitler psy- 
chology is not confined to foreign nations. 
We run into it, all too often, here at home. 
And if we are to have peace, both abroad and 
within our own borders, we must learn to 
recognize this dangerous state of mind. In 
my experience, the invariable sign of the 
Hitler mind is the way it distorts and ignores 
facts, and shrilly insists on having its own 
way at any cost to the people. 

Iam thinking of some men who call them- 
selves Americans, but who in their intolerant 
hearts hate freedom and democracy and 
everything America stands for. Like all 
Fascists, they want to ride roughshod over 
their opponents. They know that democ- 
racy depends on a working balance among 
many forces, and so they want to destroy that 
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balance, as a first step toward seizing power 
for themselves and their satellites. 

Then there are other men, too many of 
them, who while not Fascists themselves, yet 
play into the hands of the would-be Hitlers 
by helping to destroy the country’s unity and 
the democratic balance. These are the men 
who make up our pressure groups, who seek 
to make big profits out of the war, or who 
produce our wartime strikes—men in any 
class who would recklessly gamble with the 
Nation’s future in order to gain some petty, 
temporary advantage for themselves. 

To my way of thinking the psychopathic 
Hitler worshipers and the foolish men who 
give them aid are asking for trouble, and if 
they persist, will assuredly get it. 

By and large, we are a patient people and 
slow to wrath. But we are also a dangerous 
people when aroused. And if Americans be- 
come aware that small groups of self-seekers 
are trying to exploit their country and de- 
stroy their freedom, a day of heavy reckon- 
ing will come for the self-seekers. 

I, for one, have had my faith in the funda- 
mental good sense of Americans reinforced 
by my experience in war production.. The 
great bulk of the people, industrial workers, 
white-collar workers, professional workers, 
farmers, employers—in every class, the large 
majority have been essentially loyal, hard- 
working, and cooperative in getting this war 
won. As the President pointed out in his 
message to Congress last week, certain sectors 
of the home front have deteriorated in recent 
months, notably in Washington, where the 
pressure groups are most active. But he gave 
us no reason to think that the attitude of the 
man in the street has deteriorated. On the 
contrary, I venture to say that psychologically 
the plain people of America are getting deeper 
into the war all the time. 

In the first year of the war, I was startled by 
a public-opinion poll which showed that 
nearly a third of the people were in favor of a 
negotiated peace with Germany if the Ger- 
man Army overthrew Hitler. Recently, how- 
ever, a similar poll revealed that even if 
Germany got rid of the Nazis and gave up all 
her conquered lands, three Americans out of 
four would insist on absolute surrender by 
the German Army. In my judgment, that 
shows a great advance in realistic thinking. 
Surely it is a far cry from any deterioration 
in popular opinion about the war. 

Again, not long ago my attention was called 
to a poll which showed that 44 percent of the 
people think that the Government has not 
gone far enough in asking them to make sac- 
rifices for the war, as against only 8 percent 
who think that it has gone too far. 

No; wherever the home front may have de- 
teriorated, it is not in the minds of the great 
majority of the people. They have learned 
that liberty is not just something you inherit, 
but something you have to fight to keep. 
And they are willing, anxious to fight for it. 
The people are becoming steadily better pre- 
pared, I believe, for the harsh realities of war. 
I have yet to talk to an American who does 
not realize it may well be a considerable time 
before Germany collapses, and perhaps a mat- 
ter of years before Japan is crushed, I have 
yet to find one who is not grimly aware of 
the pain and tragedy which the war is bound 
to bring to many an American family. 

The people are prepared to work hard and 
long, and to give up much, in order to win 
this war. At the same time, they are remark- 
ably free from Pollyanna ideas about the fu- 
ture. They know that war disorganizes any 
society. They know that it promotes certain 
types of crime and delinquency. They know 
that the millions of young men in the Army 
will have a serious problem of readjustment 
when they return. They know we may be 
in for a period of acute uneasiness before a 
healthy post-war society can be firmly estab- 
lished. 

But they have faith in their country—the 
country that Lincoln called the last, best 
hope of earth—and we who share in their 
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Government must have faith in them. We 
need to remember, all the time, that our air- 
planes and our tanks, our guns and our 
marching men—these are only expressions 
of the people’s will to be strong and free. 
Although Americans, as a whole, may be 
sometimes distracted or confused by unfore- 
seen events, in a crisis you will find them 
where they have almost always been—striding 
ahead, positive and purposeful, keeping their 
balance, unwilling to sacrifice big, enduring 
values for temporary, surface gains. 

We men of Washington have the obliga- 
tion to refiect this historical American atti- 
tude in our own work. It is up to us to 
preserve a calm and steadfast and dispas- 
sionate judgment, regardless of the pressures 
that may be turned against us. Even now, 
when our hearts are set on a smashing vic- 
tory in this war, we are able to make the 
greatest speed by preserving the democratic 
balance, And I deeply feel that after win- 
ning the victory we shall go steadily on, with 
our democratic spirit stronger than ever, to 
amaze the world by our achievements in 
peace. 


Labor Draft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 20, 1944 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent of 
the House, I present an editorial appear- 
ing in a recent issue of the Midland Daily 
News, of Midland, Mich. This editorial 
discusses a question of the utmost im- 
portance to the people of this country. 
The views expressed are sound; they are 
based upon facts which have too long 
existed. The editor puts his finger di- 
rectly upon the weaknesses of our pres- 
ent administration and their connection 
with the impossible situation now exist- 
ing. The editorial is worthy of the con- 
sideration of every Member of this body: 

LABOR DRAFT 


The merits of the President’s suggestion 
for a Universal Service Act which he believes 
will stop strikes and make for an all-out war 
effort are now under discussion. We are in- 
clined to doubt the value of such an act, in 
that we believe i: comes too late; that it will 
not cure the basic ills; that it will simply 
mean more Government bungling, and may 
even hinder production. 

To draft all labor would be such a colossal 
job as to make all previous Government ef- 
forts seem picayune. To draft only the labor 
needed for direct industrial war service would 
dwarf all present efforts. The work alone 
would take hundreds of thousands of extra 
Government workers. If this was to be done, 
and the idea does have some merit, it should 
have been done earlier. A draft to make the 
idle work, something similar to the old ya- 
grancy law, might be more practical. 

From our observations, it would appear 
that the Government itself has, through its 
colossal and far-flung incompetence and its 
attempt to centralize so much in Washington 
and leave so much to the President, created 
the labor strife of which it now complains. 
To be known as a friend of labor is one thing, 
but to give in to every whim of labor, or any 
other group, whether they be farmers, mer- 
chants, manufacturers, or professional peo- 
ple, is, from a practical standpoint, unten- 
able. The politicians have continually over- 


promised and underdelivercd, and labor is 
now awakening to that fact. 

A good example of strike making is the 
present set-up on the War Labor Board, 
Thousands of cases haye come along. Most 
of them have waited for weeks, some for 
months, and others never have been settled 
to anyone’s éatisfaction. The neglect to 
have a localized authority with power to act 
brings no end of trouble and we do not blame 
labor for many of its complaints. We know 
of cases which have been pending for 6 
months or more and still there is no action 
and there is little or no disagreement in some 
of these. 

In Michigan in 1943 alone there were some 
8,000 cases going to the Wage-Hour Division 
alone, and over six thousand went to the 
War Labor Board. Many major cases have 
had to go to the President. Some have been 
settled by the Government's taking over, 
which is a near example of both sides losing 
and the people holding the bag. 

The present Federal system to regulate 
labor and hold persons to jobs has little 
value. Few employers wish to hold a person 
to a job when he is dissatisfied, because he 
cannot deliver a fair day’s work; few em- 
Ployees will stay on a job in spite of regu- 
lations if they wish to leave. Thus, to hold 
them in forced labor would, as we see it, 
bring on more chaos, greater dissatisfaction, 
and lessened production. 

The President could, under existing power, 
reyamp some of the present Government ma- 
chinery and see to it that it works. The 
loose, ineffective, feeble and incompetent 
methods now set up can be traced to the cen- 
tralized Washington control. The shilly- 
shally down there gives anyone who tries to 
get things done the creeps. That’s why 
hard-bitten labor leaders and hard-driving 
executives have had to shake out so many 
bags of chaff to get the wueat and accom- 
plish anything. Let the Chief Executive look 
at the basic causes of present conditions and 
apply a remedy. 


Views on the Soldiers’ Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave granted me, I insert an editorial 
appearing in the Washington Star en- 
titled “A Sound Compromise,” an article 
appearing in the Washington Star by 
A. J. O'Leary entitled “Mailing State Bal- 
lots Would Hinder War, Stimson De- 
clares,” and an article appearing in the 
Chicago Times entitled “A. F. of L. De- 
mands ‘Foolproof’ Soldier Vote Act.” 
The editorial and articles are as follows: 


[From the Washington Star] 
A SOUND COMPROMISE 


The revised Lucas-Green service-vote bill 
is a vast improvement over the one already 
passed by the Senate and supported, in a 
slightly amended form, by the Elections Com- 
mittee of the House. Its chief virtues are 
three: First, it would provide for a uniform 
Federal ballot and thus relieve the Army and 
Navy of the almost impossible task of ad- 
ministering voting according to the differing 
laws of the 48 States. Second, it would guar- 
antee the right of election officials in the 
States to determine the validity of the bal- 
lots returned to them and thus resolve all 
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constitutional doubts. And third, with the 
uniform ballot channeled expeditiously 
through a Federal commission whose only 
function would be that of a distributing 
agent, it would so simplify the whole prob- 
lem that the bulk of our service personnel 
would have a genuine chance to express itself 
next November, On the other hand, by leav- 
ing everything to the States, the measure re- 
cently adopted by the Senate, and now await- 
ing action in the House, would have the effect 
of disfranchising the overwhelming majority 
of the millions of men and women in the 
armed forces. Accordingly, to the extent that 
it would prevent this and at the same time 
preserve the prerogatives of the States, the 
new Lucas-Green proposal seems to be an 
excellent compromise upon which Congress 
ought to be able to agree. That it has been 
approved by the Senate Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections is a good and encourag- 
ing sign. 


[From the Washington Star] 


MAILING STATE BALLOTS Wovutp HINDER WAR, 
STIMSON DECLARES 
(By J. A. O'Leary) 

Secretary of War Stimson told Congress 
yesterday it would interfere with effective 
prosecution of the war to give mail priority 
to State ballots for servicemen for use in 
primaries extending from February to Octo- 
ber, and in the November election. 

Unless there is a last-minute change in 
sentiment, however, the House is expected 
to pass this week the Senate-approved State- 
ballot plan, in preference to a simplified uni- 
form Federal ballot confined to voting for 
President, Senators, and Representatives. 
The State ballots would cover both national 
and State tickets. 

The Secretary's comment was made in a 
letter to Chairman Wortey, of the House Elec- 
tions Committee, who said, nevertheless, he 
would offer his bill for a uniform Federal bal- 
lot, with permissive use of State ballots, as 
an amendment to the State ballot bill. 

Advocates of the uniform Federal ballot 
also received a set-back last night, when Sen- 
ator Tarr, Republican, of Ohio, expressed a 
fear that use of such a voting procedure in 
place of the regulation State ballots might 
throw the whole election into a legal tail- 
spin growing out of contested returns. 

SEES BILL IMPROVED 


When the Senate adopted the Eastland- 
Rankin State-controlled plan December 3, by 
vote of 42 to 37, Senator Tarr voted with the 
supporters of the Federal ballot. He said 
yesterday the House Committee has improved 
the Senate version, and he now sees no reason 
why the State-ballot system would not be 
effective. 

The new Green-Lucas bill, which retains 
the Federal ballots but leaves any question 
of their validity to local determination, has 
won over the support of several Senators who 
were against the earlier version on Decem- 
ber 8. But Senator Tarr indicated there may 
be several switches in the other direction in 
support of State ballots because, he said, the 
Federal ballot was the most important ques- 
tion in the bill. 

Some supporters of the simplified Federal 
ballot had hoped to get another vote in the 
Senate early this week before the House acts, 
but this seemed unlikely last night. This 
means that, if the House on Wednesday or 
Thursday passes the Eastland-Rankin States’ 
rights plan, the last chance for inclusion of 
the Federal ballot idea will come when the 
House amendments are brought back to the 
Senate for submission to conference. 

At that point, Senator Lucas (Democrat) 
of Illinois, is expected to make a strong effort 
to have the Senate reverse its action in re- 
jecting the Federal ballot. 


STIMSON EXPLAINS STAND 


Secretary Stimson’s criticism was centered 
on & provision in the bill giving priority to 
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mail containing ballots and voting instruc- 
tion. 

He explained that it would be difficult to 
give such priority even in connection with the 
uniform, lightweight, small-sized Federal 
ballot to be carried by air in bulk in relatively 
few shipments under title 1 of the bill. But 
it is a very different matter to require this 
priority as to many individual mailings of 
bulky State balloting material over several 
weeks or months.” 

He added that if the mail priority provision 
for all State balloting material is enacted, it 
might “seriously curtail or entirely shut off” 
for considerable periods of time the receipt 
by soldiers overseas and by families in this 
country of regular mail, 


[From the Chicago Times] 


A. F. or L. DEMANDS “Foo.rroor” SOLDIER 
VoTE AcT 


Mrantr, Fra., January 21.—The A. F. of L. 
executive council was on record today with 
an emphatic: declaration for congressional 
enactment of a law assuring every serviceman 
abroad an opportunity to vote. The Senate- 
approved measure which leaves the ballot 
controls to individual States was condemned 
to “indefensibly restrictive.” 

“The laws,” said a council statement, 
“which govern the right to vote are, for the 
most part, designed to protect the citizens of 
each State in the free exercise of the ballot. 
But these same laws in the present war 
emergency now threaten to deprive millions 
of American citizens of the opportunity to 
vote in the national elections this year.” 


ASK SIMPLIFIED LAW 


The statement called for a “simplified and 
uniform soldier-vote law.” 


Sick of Jergens and Winchell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, from 
Our Sunday Visitor of recent date come 
the following articles: 

ABUSING THE PUBLIC 

The tragedy is, Bill, that the majority of 
today’s commentators and editors are piti- 
fully unrealistic about all this. They’re fid- 
dling around with half-truths and halfway 
solutions (a contradiction in terms, because 
solutions worthy of the name go all the way). 
Some of these broadcasters and columnists 
are way off the beam. Of these, the spum- 
ing quidnunc, Walter Winchell (gossip, 
foaming at the mouth) is the example par 
excellence. 

Commander Winchell is making so many 
Christians sick of himself and of the propa- 
ganda he is ceaselessly trying to engineer 
that, willy-nilly, he—more than many an- 
other—is deepening and sharpening the very 
anti-Semitism of which he yelps and yaps so 
boisterously in almost every Sunday night's 
broadcast. 

Let something else be thought about—if 
only for a split second. For the anti-Chris- 
tian hate line which United States Naval 
Officer Winchell is trying to pump into Mr. 
and Mrs. North and South America week 
after week, the suffering patient public, the 
fair-minded normal common people who 
have America’s genuine and long-range good 
at heart ought to take it out on the sponsors 
who finance this loud-mouthed egomaniac. 


The sponsors are Jergen’s lotion. As one 
gentleman, writing from the East last week, 
very simply says, We don't have to take this 
stuff standing up.” 
WIND-UP 

I see my time's up, Bill. I’ve got to get 
busy on something else. III continue next 
week with the plain proposition that we've 
got to be truly realistic and have got to fight 
our outwardly patriotic but insidiously sub- 
versive influences—if we mean what we say 
when we pray “Lord, give us peace.” 


WINCHELL THE TERMITE 


The point I started to make last week 
about Winchell and which I want to finish 
here is simply that his week-after-week line“ 
of vengeful hate, of extermination of the 
Nazi and the “Sneakanese” is born of and 
driven by the same unthinking spirit 
which propels anti-Semitism. Which shows 
Winchell to be not the great thinker he 
much too seriously takes himself to be. 

What Winchell deals in mainly, looks for, 
finds, capitalizes on and broadcasts is dirt. 
But it is unfortunately dirt that. will only 
heighten the mountain between human be- 
ings who must be ultimately brought to- 
gether in justice and charity instead of being 
hopelessly and hatefully separated. Winch- 
ell’s trade has been dirt—dug, made mud, and 
slung now against one group, then against 
another, and with a deceitful, deceiving un- 
fair emphasis. 

I'll explain this. Not only has this man 
of the “mike” and (is it?) the Mirror made 
himself the apostle of hate to Mr. and Mrs. 
North and South America, he has made 
himself the apostle of the half-truth—and 
he glories in it. He does that consciously 
when he too-too-toots a book exposing the 
Fascist underground in this country but 
utterly deemphasizing the equally insidious 
and probably far more effective Communist 
underground which would slowly termite the 
structure of our representative republican- 
ism (loosely called our democracy but 
“democracy” is a much abused, overworked 
word). 


The Income-Tax Muddle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, all of us, 
I am sure, are receiving much mail from 
back home complaining rather bitterly 
about the present income-tax blanks and 
the fact that the ordinary average citi- 
zen cannot intelligently figure out his 
own return. Frankly, I do not think that 
I have a single complaint from any indi- 
vidual as to the amount of taxes he is 
asked to pay, but he very definitely com- 
plains about the fact that the system of 
figuring out his taxes is so complicated 
and confusing that it leaves him in a bad 
frame of mind concerning the money he 
must pay to Uncle Sam. 

These taxpayers are justified in the 
complaints they make, and I want to 
know why it is that something cannot 
immediately be done to clarify and 
simplify these tax returns. It is either 


-the business of the Congress or the 


Treasury Department to see that this is 
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done. Furthermore, I honestly believe 
that the Treasury would in the end be 
the recipient of more money in dollars 
and cents if Mr. John Q. Public could 
easily figure out how much he owed the 
Government rather than to cause him 
to run around in circles and end up by 
working through all kinds of figures 
which he cannot understand, 

In this morning’s mail I have a letter 
from a constituent which sets forth an 
idea, and I present it as the reaction of 
an average American taxpayer who is 
willing to pay his taxes and wants to do 
so in the most workable and under- 
standable way: 


Dear Les: The income-tax muddle is a mess. 
May I offer a simple solution? Here it is: 

Eliminate Victory tax. 

Eliminate surtax. 

Eliminate earned-income credit. 

Use only one income-tax table, as follows: 


Tax on the first 62,000 
Tax on the next $2,000 
Tax on the next $2,000 
Tax on the next 82,000 
Tax on the next $2,000... 
Tax on the next 82,000 

And so on up the scale. 

After going through the cross-word puz- 
zles, jigsaw puzzles, red tape, bunk, baloney, 
and wasting reams of war-needed paper, my 
1943 total tax is $3,361.08. 

By using one sheet and the above simple 
schedule, it would be $3,366.42. There is so 
little difference, but so much time, trouble, 
expense, and anti-New Deal cussing saved, 
that I want you to see what you can do 
ab-ut it. 


Mr. Speaker, I hope simplification of 
the income-tax-return forms will quickly 
be brought about. 


The Good-Neighbor Policy in Latin 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAYMOND E. WILLIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rxconp an editorial 
entitled “Snagged by the Record” writ- 
ten by Frank C. Waldrop and published 
in the Washington Times-Herald of Jan- 
uary 21, 1944. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SNAGGED BY THE RECORD 
(By Frank Ç. Waldrop) 


There is no more painful accident than that 
of getting snagged on a fact. Senator HUGH 
A. BUTLER (Republican of Nebraska) made a 
tour of Latin America last year and came 
back with an impression that the New Deal 
has flopped in its program to develop a good- 
neighbor relationship in Latin America. 

Senator BUTLER said that the New Deal’s 
mistake had been its attempt to carry out a 
thoroughly good intention in the usual un- 
imaginative New Deal way—by slathering 
everybody with bagfuls of cash. As a result 
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Latin America has been by turns amused, in- 
sulted, and disillusioned, all at our expense. 

The New Deal idea of good neighborliness 
in Latin America was to put on a glorified 
W. P. A. program down there,-complete with 
leaf rakers and traveling movie stars. And 
that, in Latin America, was poor politics, to 
say the least. 

Senator BUTLER estimated the cost of this 
experiment, noble in purpose but bad in per- 
formance, at $6,000,000,000 for 3 years. 

Well, the new dealers naturally went off 
like a crate of skyrockets. Somebody per- 
suaded venerable KENNETH D. MCKELLAR 
(Democrat of Tennessee) to answer BUTLER. 

So Mr. McKerLar denounced Mr. BUTLER 
as 95 percent wrong in his figures, and went 
o.. to some fancy name calling on generalities, 
the net effect of his oration being that BUTLER 
was a boob. 

It now appears tha Senator MCKELLAR 
didn’t have the last word, after all. Senator 
Butter turned his figures over to a firm of 
certified public accountants here in Wash- 
ington of long-established credibility and re- 
liability, James A. Councilor & Co. 

Yesterday the Senator gave the Senate a 
report by the auditors of expenditures, com- 
mitments, and extensions of credit by the 
New Deal in Latin America during the fiscal 
years 1942, 1943, and 1944. 

The evidence on which the report was made 
came from Senator BUTLER, and the countries 
covered included not only the foreign nations 
to our south but also the Panama Canal Zone, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, posses- 
sions of the United States. This was natural 
enough, as those are Latin American coun- 
tries even though ours, 

The certified total of the commitments, 
loans, and expenditures for all these, reported 
James A, Councilor & Co., runs to $6,396,- 
760,501. 

You may well have read some of all this 
elsewhere, but consider again one typical 
passage of BUTLER'S speech: 

“In his first reply to my first report to the 
Senate the Senator from Tennessee said that 
in return for $78,000,000 we received 30,000 
tons of rubber from the Amazon jungle. 
Shortly afterward the.head of the Rubber 
Development Corporation testified before the 
Gillette committee that for the sum we got 
24,000 tons of rubber. That is a 6,000-ton 
discrepancy. 

“But when the committee counsel put on 
pressure he developed that before we spent 
any of that money before the war we already 
were getting 16,000 tons. 

“So that reduces the net return—to use 
Mr. Allen's figures—to a net of 8,000 tons. 

“But it also seems that when we went into 
the jungle with the $78,000,000 we entered 
into an agreement with Brazil whereby it gets 
the first 10,000 tons we take out, with the 
result that our net return is wiped out and 
replaced with a deficit. 

“For our $78,000,000 it now seems that we 
are not getting 24,000 tons net gain. We are 
getting, in fact, 2,000 tons less than we got 
before we started. 

Is it any wonder that the truth is hard 
to get at? .Is it any wonder that such an 
effort is made to see that we do not get at 
the truth?” 

Now it will be interesting to see how Sena- 
tor McCKELLAR gets off the hook. If he does. 

When Senator BUTLER first let fly there was 
rough shushing. 

A freshman in the Senate should keep his 
mouth shut, and anyhow, criticism of the 
New Deal is just sabotage of the war effort. 

But the Senator turns out to be a durable 
individual who can double check his figures. 

And he has directed us toward the essential 
point in this affair, by his remark on the dif- 
ficulty of getting the truth out of this ad- 
ministration. 

For 11 years Mr. Roosevelt's assistants 
have had oficial custody of the records and 
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files of the United States Government. They 
haye played on statistics as on a piano. 

Time and again, they have decided what 
they wanted to prove and then worked up the 
facts and figures. 

But of late the old hand of mastery has 
been unsteady. It is, of course, still vei, dif- 
ficult for the administration spokesmen to 
restrain themselves from behaving as high 
and mighty priests in a sacred grove. 

Poor old McKeELLAR, when he sounded off, 
never stopped once to find out whether he 
was being handed good stuff or bad. It never 
used to matter, because the opposition was 
weak and ill-organized. 

But times change, Senator, and wise 
men change with them. From here on in, 
you'd better be sure you're right before you 
tackle an administration critic. He may 
snag you again with a fact, if you don't. 


A Canadian Statesman Frankly Warns 
Americans Concerning World Trends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, the Hon- 
orable M. J. Coldwell, member of Par- 
liament of the Dominion of Canada, is 
one of the outstanding statesmen of the 
North American Continent. He is the 
leader of the relatively new Cooperative 
Commonwealth Federation of Canada, a 
progressive political party, which is rap- 
idly attaining great popularity within 
the Dominion of Canada. His ideas are 
entitled to respect. I have been asked 
by many friends to insert a recent speech 
he delivered here in Washington, D. C., 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. Coldwell, in this address, gives his 
reactions to world trends and points out 
the strange anomaly of the United States 
appearing to drift to the right, whereas 
practically all of the other prominent 
countries of the world are emphatically 
trending toward greater liberalism. 

But let Mr. Coldwell speak for him- 
self. Here is his address: 

ADDRESS BY HON. M. J. COLDWELL, M. P. FOR 
ROSETOWN-BIGGAR, SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA, 
AND PARLIAMENTARY LEADER OF THE COOPERA~ 
TIVE COMMONWEALTH FEDERATION OF CANADA, 
AT THE FRIENDS’ MEETING HOUSE, WASHING- 
TON, D, C., JANUARY 16, 1944. 

I was very glad indeed to accept the inyi- 
tation from the League for Industrial De- 
mocracy, through Dr, Laidler, to come to 
Washington to address this gathering today. 

Canada and the United States are near 
and good neighbors, sharing the major por- 
tion of a great and rich continent. In the 
main, we speak the same languages and 
derive our social and political institutions 
from the same sources, although there are 
some striking differences between us. In my 
country, under the parliamentary system of 
democratic and responsible government, it 
seems somewhat easier for a new political 
movement to gain support and achieve na- 
tion-wide influence and power than it ap- 
pears to be in your country. That was dem- 
onstrated, too, in Great Britain during the 
early years of the present century in the rise 
of the Labor Party, and several times since, 
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in the success of similar parties in Australia 
and New Zealand, and more recently in Can- 
ada in the movement for which I speak. All 
these political parties are alike in that they 
are people’s movements accepting, as the basis 
of their philosophies and programs, the fun- 
damental principles of democratic socialism 
and they maintain contact with each other. 
In all these countries before the war there 
wa. a trend toward the social ownership 
and control of the principal economic func- 
tions together with a widespread demand 
for an extension of social-security meas- 
ures for the people. In the latter respect 
New Zealand has made the most striking 
and beneficial advances, its labor gov- 
ernment having been elected and reelected 
to power with substantial majorities and 
without interruption at three successive gen- 
eral elections. In spite of the almost uni- 
versal unpopularity of wartime govern- 
ments, it was reelected again in the autumn 
of last year. Australia's Labor Govern- 
ment, too, was reelected last August with 
an overwhelming majority, and but for the 
unavoidable coalition in Great Britain, it 
is certain that the Labor Party would have 
greatly improved its position and perhaps 
have carried the country. I mention this 
to show that Canada, free, independent, and 
self-governing, is demonstrating her adher- 
ence to a well-defined British Commonwea!th 
trend through the rise to nation-wide infiu- 
ence of the Cooperative Commonwealth Fed- 
eration. While our nearest English-speak- 
ing neighbor, the United States, seems as 
yet little influenced by a similar trend, the 
trend to which I referred a moment ago as 
a British Commonwealth trend being, indeed, 
a world trend I believe, however, that the 
success of the C. C, F. in Canada would en- 
courage the organization of a similar effort 
in your country. 

No one who knows anything about the 
underground movements in the occupied 
countries of Europe, or the views of, at least, 
some of those directing affairs in China or 
th: philosophy of Nehru and the younger 
congress leaders in India, can doubt that the 
world-wide trend is in the direction of so- 


. Cialism in varying degrees of development, 


When this war ends, all the oppressed peoples 
will demand the right to choose their own 
democratic leaders and to determine their 
own destinies. We shall be wise if we recog- 
nize that now and plan accordingly. Our 
hope, too, is that the association of Russia 
with the western democracies in war will 
make Russia more democratic politically and 
the western democracies more socialistic eco- 
nomically. If such a synthesis can be real- 
ized, orderly, democratic and rapid social and 
economic adyances can be made universally. 
Much, too, may I add, depends upon the ex- 
tent to which your great country can find the 
ways and means of participating in the world- 
wide trend. For this is no ordinary war 
fought to maintain empires or to extend com- 
mercial domination. It is in very truth a 
phase, perhaps a final phase, in a world-wide 
revolution, as profound in its consequences 
as the great upheaval. in Europe which 
marked the break-down of feudalism and the 
rise of modern capitalism. No one who fails 
to understand this truth can appreciate the 
significance of the world-shaking events in 
which we are engulfed. It is fitting, there- 
fore, that progressive people should forge the 
political instruments necessary to give effect 
to new ideas, new policies, and new programs, 
to meet the needs of a new social and eco- 
nomic age. 

Canada is a young country. As, in the 
United States, opportunities for the progres- 
sive expansion of capitalist enterprise lasted 
longer than in most European countries, 
Right up to the First World War and indeed 
until 1929, our economy responded moder- 
ately well to the unplanned methods of a 
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so-called private enterprise. It was still pos- 
sible for a few to rise from poverty to com- 
parative wealth. This retarded the growth of 
progressive movements although there were 
warning voices crying in the wilderness. The 
experiences of the great war, giving a demon- 
stration of what might be done through even 
rough-and-ready planning for a national pur- 
pose, caused a substantial growth in the num- 
ber of Canadians who looked toward various 
Socialist. solutions as means to the achieve- 
ment of social progress. Our western farmers 
began to demand publicly controlled market- 
ing organizations and, eventually organized 
great producers’ cooperatives which have met 


-~ with considerable success and are now being 


paralleled by substantial consumer coopera- 
tive societies. Labor, too, has found that un- 
organized it was at the mercy of powerful 
corporations and capitalistic enterprises. 
Local labor and farmer’s political associations 
came into existence here and there and had 
temporary successes, but the crash of 1929 
found the Nation in every way unprepared to 
meet it. 

Meantime, in Parliament, a small but very 
able group of western farmers had been co- 
operating with a smaller labor group. In 
1932, under the chairmanship of the late 
J. S. Woodsworth, M. P., they met to con- 
sider ways and means of extending through- 
out the country the cooperation they had 
found possible and useful in Parliament. 

Thus it was that in August 1922 representa- 
tives of a number of labor and farmer politi- 
cal groups met to consider united action, and 
the C. C. F. was korn. The name “Coopera- 
tive Commonwealth Federation” was adopted 
because it accurately portrayed the aims of 
the movement. The name “Labour Party” 
seemed too exclusive on account of the domi- 
nant role played by the working farmers; 
“Farmer-Labour” was rejected because it 
seemed to exclude the small but influential 
group of middle-class intellectuals and busi- 
nessmen who were destined to give such valu- 
able aid to the new party. Today the name 
and the initials “C. C. F.” are a distinct asset 
to us. 

At the outset there were unavoidable divi- 
sions of opinion. These brought joy to our 
opponents, but their rejoicing was shortlived 
for, quite soon, a real core of agreement was 
reached. The unity which emerged from a 
recognition of differences at the outset re- 
sulted in a real dynamic unity instead of a 
make-believe purely artificial front. As a 
consequence, the political program of the 
C. C. F. was formulated not by doctrinaire 
theory but out of the needs of the Canadian 
people. The result was a native democratic 
people’s program and a political movement 
controlled and financed by the people. 

I will not recount the early struggles of 
the movement, the self-sacrifice and mission- 
ary spirit that went into it. On the one 
hand, we were denounced by a powerful capl- 
talist press as Communists in disguise, while 
on the other hand the Communist Party 
loudly denounced us in terms of which they 
arè past masters, But we have veered neither 
in one direction nor the other. Today the 
Communists who sought to destroy us be- 
cause we are democratic and opposed to a 
totalitarian dictatorship have formed a new 
party which they call Labor-Progressive 
and have sought to affiliate with us. But, 
consistently, our annual conventions, and re- 
cently our party gatherings, have unani- 
mously and decisively rejected any and every 
form of cooperation with them. Between us 
there is more than one fundamental differ- 
ence. We believe, therefore, that any attempt 
to unite groups that differ fundamentally 
can only bring disaster to democratic move- 
ments. That, I think, has been demonstrated 
many times in countries where Communist 
Parties have succeeded in boring from within. 
Their contortions before and during this war 
have been amazing. The latest statement of 
Earl Browder at the Madisan Square Garden 
last Tuesday night is an example of Com- 


munist inconsistency. He is reported to have 
said that the party will abstain from nomi- 
nating political candidates and will cooperate 
with the so-called free enterprise system. I 
believe that much of our success throughout 
Canada is due to the forthrightness of our 
statements and the consistency of our atti- 
tudes. 

During the winter of 1932-33 the provi- 
sional council, assisted by leading members 
of a university group known as the League 
for Social Reconstruction, drafted a party 
manifesto based on the provisional program 
adopted a year earlier. This is known as the 
Regina manifesto, which was characterized 
by an outstanding British commonwealth 
statesman as the finest modern political 
document in the English language. The 
document expressed in the clearest terms our 
aim and purpose. It declared that the 
C. C. F. is a federation of organizations whose 
purpose is the establishment in Canada of a 
cooperative commonwealth in which the 
principle, regulating production, distribution, 
and exchange, will be the supplying of human 
needs and not the making of profit. 

Our aim, then, is to replace the present 
capitalist system with its injustice and in- 
humanity, by a social order from which ex- 
ploitation of one group by another will be 
eliminated and in which economic planning 
for abundance will supersede unregulated pri- 
vate enterprise. The social order which we 
desire is not one in which individuality will 
be crushed by regimentation, but one in 
which the proper collective organization of 
our economy will make possible a greater 
opportunity for individual ‘initiative, more 
leisure, and a richer life for our citizens. We 
believe firmly that this can be evolved 
through appropriate political action through 
the election of a government inspired by 
these ideals and supported by a majority of 
the people. We do not believe in change by 
violence. 

In Canada both the old parties, Conserva- 
tive and Liberal, have been and are merely 
instruments of capitalist interests which 
finance their campaigns and control their 
policies. Their purpose is to divide the peo- 
ple and serve the economic interests that 
control them, The C. C. F. has not only ex- 
posed this unreality but in some Provinces 
and urban centers has forced them to unite 
against us. In just over 10 years we have 
become the major political issue in our coun- 
try. We are today the official opposition in 
three of our Provincial legislatures includ- 
ing that of largest Province, Ontario. Here 
in this industrial Proyince labor was con- 
vinced by bitter experience and by the activi- 
ties of the C. C. F. parliamentary group that 
direct political action was essential. Thus, 
last year, many local labor unions decided to 
afiliate with us. Then, last September, the 
Canadian Congress of Labor recommended 
its local unions to affiliate with us. Unfor- 
tunately, inadequate funds prevented our 
taking full advantage of this favorable situa- 
tion, and our opponents are amply financed 
by the corporations, some of which are sub- 
sidiaries of parent companies in your coun- 
try. Significant, too, is the fact that had 
the civilians voted in Ontario last August in 
the same proportions as the soldiers who were 
permitted to vote in Canada, the C. C. F. 
would have been the government of Ontario. 
In a recent byelection at Red Deer, Alberta, 
the three military polls all gave majorities to 
our candidates. Word reaching me from 
overseas reports great gains in strength for 
the C. C. F. among all the armed forces. Per- 
haps I should say that in our military camps 
overseas, as in the British Army, discussion 
of current political and economic matters is 
widespread. 

Many of our men have made up their minds 
as to what they are fighting for as well as 
what they are fighting against. Many of 
them have a firm determination that they 
will not return again to the chaos and suffer- 
ing of the pre-war years. Had provision been 
made for the taking of the soldiers’ vote over- 
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seas, particularly in Britain, the recent elec- 
tions held in Canada would have been more 
conclusively C. C. F. Should a general elec- 
tion for Parliament occur this year, we antic- 
ipate a heavy military vote in our favor. 
Gallup polls have shown our strength 
throughout the country. While there is a 
variation of a few points from time to time, 
a recent poll gave us a larger percentage of 
the popular following in Canada than any 
other party. In other words, it is not be- 
yond a possibility, if not a probability, that 
the general election, due within 15 months at 
the most, will put us in power in Canada, and 
what is more we are preparing plans to meet 
such a national challenge. Editorials in the 
daily, weekly, and financial press bitterly at- 
tacking us, are potent evidence that the 
vested interests are thoroughly alarmed at 
the prospect, Because this is so obvious the 
common man in greater numbers join our 
ranks. Parties, like individuals, are known 
the company they keep. Only big business 
is clamoring for a return to what they are 
pleased to miscall “free enterprise.“ We 
know that planning production for a na- 
tional purpose, war, has enabled us to treble 
our national income at a time when hun- 
dreds of thousands of our ablest young men 
and women are in the armed forces and out 
of actual economic production. Before the 
war thousands of these young men rode the 
rods while thousands of Canadians were on 
relief. Our Government rejected every de- 
mand for adequate amelioration on the plea 
that money was not available. While we all 
support the huge expenditures for war and 
destruction, we aver that a properly planned 
economic structure would enable us to pro- 
vide opportunities for peacetime production 
and the distribution of goods and services. 

And Canada is a country rich in resources, 
many of which have been scarcely tapped. 
True, there has been colossal waste in the ex- 
ploitation of our forests, our natural gas, and 
some other resources. The C. C. F. does not 
intend to allow any corporation, native or 
foreign, to rob our nation or posterity. 
Only national planning, however, can safe- 
guard and develop our great heritage. For 
much of it is already controlled by powerful 
private and monopolistic corporations. This 
is particularly true of oil, nickel, chemicals, 
and aluminum, but public opinion has forced 
governments to establish publicly owned cor- 
porations to operate national air and radio 
services, although sections of the press and 
private interests seek constantly to under- 
mine them, 

The C. C. F., however, does not believe 
that everything should be owned and oper- 
ated by the state. Indeed, we distinguish, 
clearly, between two kinds of property: that 
upon which the life and general welfare of 
the community depends and which ought to 
be socially owned, and that which ministers 
to the welfare of the individual and family, 
and does not interfere with the general eco- 
nomic plan, which ought to be individually 
owned, Thus we say that banks, investment 
trusts, Nation-wide monopolistic enterprises 
like oll, packing plants, transportation, 
should be nationally owned, while others like 
telephone, hydroelectric power might be 
provincially owned. Others again ought to be 
municipal enterprises, while many indus- 
tries and distributive services should be co- 
operatively owned. Thus it is that there are 
fields where private enterprise could perform 
a useful function. What these fields should 
be can, I think, be readily decided. If private 
business does not exploit the public or is not 
likely to become a dangerous vested inter- 
est, or is being efficiently operated under 
proper working conditions and will play its 
part in assisting the national economic plan, 
there is no reason why its ownership and 
operation should not continue in private 
hands. In other words, we do not intend to 
socialize merely for the sake of socializing, 
but in order to secure efficiency and the great- 
er satisfaction of social needs. For example, 
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unlike Britain, land is not a monopoly in our 
country nor have we developed large-scale 
corporation farming such as you have in some 
parts of the Union; hence we believe that our 
agriculture ought to be carried on on the 
basis of the personal ownership of the fam- 
ily farm. So we place security of tenure for 
the farmer in the forefront of our pro- 
gram and intend to legislate to prevent his 
dispossession and the rise of a tenant farmer 
problem due to the concentration of lands in 


the possession of mortgage trusts and finan- 


cial or other corporations. 

As can be réadily understood from what I 
have said, we believe that political democracy 
must be accompanied by economic democracy 
if freedom is to be real. Thus we want to 
see technicians, labor, and so on, adequately 
represented on all our industrial planning 
boards with all the accompanying rights to 
organize collectively and to establish indus- 
trial self-government through labor manage- 
ment committees. .In addition, there must be 
a legal code guaranteeing protection against 
the hazards of illness, old age, and soon. In 
other words, proper social security for the 

le. 

80 far I have dealt with domestic issues. 
This war more than the last has made 
Canada conscious of her place and obliga- 
tions as a member of the community of 
nations. For reasons I mentioned at the 
outset of this address, the C. O. F. believes 
in maintaining close cooperation with the 
peoples of the British Commonwealth. We 
are not imperialists. We want to cooperate 
with progressive people everywhere in end- 
ing exploitation and in raising the stand- 
ards of life throughout the world. We will 
support every policy which will enable the 
people of India and the colored races every- 
where to attain their rightful places as free 
men and equal before God and man. This 
means, of course, that in the community of 
nations we will lend our aid to the elimina- 
tion of exploitation everywhere. Only a free 
and economically secure world can be a 
peaceful world. No world and no nation can 
be secure as long as any part of it is denied 
the right to live in dignity and freedom. 

It follows that we are firmly of the opinion 
that national reconstructicn and progress 
in Canada can only attain its full significance 
when it becomes a part of world order in 
which all peoples will have the opportunity 
for an abundant and creative life. Peace, 
let us remember, is not only the absence of 
war. To endure, it must be based on uni- 
versal security and be rooted in economic, 
political, and cultural equality. In such a 
world education must be widespread and free. 
It should be the privilege of the educated to 
devise ways and means of making possible 
the preparation of people everywhere to as- 
sume the rights and obligations of full 
democratic citizenship. 

Canada, therefore, desires the closest re- 
lationship with the United States and with 
the nations of the British Commonwealth, 
for we have a common cultural heritage. 
But she also desires to assist in the formula- 
tion of plans for a new world association of 
nations. The C. C. F. would like to see our 
country join the Pan-American Union as 
one regional organization of nations making 
for the larger world unity and also because 
we believe that progressive forces are stirring 
among large masses of our Latin-American 
neighbors. Progress like peace is indivisable 
and we can find mutual assistance in co- 
operation. We desire, then, to assist in 
building a world-wide association of nations 
so that we may achieve international justice 
and a permanent system of collective se- 
curity; membership in which would be open 
to all nations willing to accept its obliga- 
tions and submit to its authority. We shall 
not be satisfied, however, with any organiza- 
tion which might be dominated by three or 
four great powers. As a small nation which 
has made a substantial contribution to the 
defeat of the aggressors, Canada on behalf 


of herself and other smaller powers seeks 
the recognition that is properly hers and 
theirs. 

I do not propose to outline in any detail 
what our country has done. True, had we 
organized thoroughly our economic and 
other resources when war broke out, had we 
taken a firm stand against the control of our 
economy by the representatives of big busi- 
ness, we could have done much better. 

The London Economist, in dealing with 
our huge war budget and high taxation on 
May 23 last, said, It is right that due honor 
should be paid to the realities of steel and 
muscle behind these monetary figures. If 
Canada is prevented by the smallness of her 
population from taking rank with the big 
powers, she has in the last 3 years made a 
place for herself in a category all of her own. 
Relative to her resources, her effort is second 
to none.” 

Looking at what our Nation has done in 
war, Canadians are confident they can do 
as well in peace, provided that the world 
moves forward, too. My plea, therefore, to 
this audience, including as it does, many 
leaders of progressive thought in this, the 
Capital City of the richest country in the 
world, is to find the ways and means to join 
with and indeed lead the democratic and 
progressive forces of the world. It seems to 
me that if you fail in this the United States, 
perchance North America, may become the 
lonely, isolated, tariff-barricaded, and last 
remaining citadel of an outworn economic 
system, and the world will inevitably drift 
toward another and a more terrible world 
war. In 1776 you led the progressive forces 
of mankind. Becaus of it you had the sym- 
pathy and warm support of many across the 
seas. From your example then sprang the 
political revolutions in France, Great Britain, 
and in many other lands. Now, millions of 
workers, farmers, peasants, and plain people 
seek to make real the political democracy we 
have by achieving the economic democracy 
we lack, for, unless mankind achieves both, 
the fight for the “four freedoms” will have 
been in vain. 
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HON. JOHN A. DANAHER 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, on the 
editorial page of yesterday’s New York 
Times there appeared a letter dated 
Washington, January 19, 1944, written by 
Prof. Herbert Wright, who is professor of 
international law at Catholic University. 
The letter, entitled “Things To Be 
Avoided,” deals with a most important 
subject, and is so factual, informational, 
and meritorious that I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in full in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THINGS TO BE AVOIDED—PROCEEDINGS OF PARIS 
CONFERENCE URGED For STUDY 
To the EDITOR or THE NEw YORK TIMES: 

In a letter published in the Times of Jan- 
uary 16 John B. Elliott makes several inac- 
curate statements in commenting on an 
earlier article by Edwin L. James. Because 
such statements are rather frequently made 
and not always challenged it may serve some 
useful purpose to indicate them. 
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Mr. Elliott says: “Nearly two-thirds of the 
Senate were for unconditional ratification of 
the Treaty of Versailles.” On November 19, 
1919, Senator Underwood offered a resolution 
of unconditional ratification, which was re- 
jected by 38 yeas to 53 nays. In other words, 
only 41.8 percent of the 91 Senators who voted 
were in favor of ratification without reserva- 
tion, not even a majority, much less “nearly 
two-thirds.” All of the 14 reservations had 
previously been adopted singly by votes rang- 
ing from 5414 to 6244 percent, and what Mr. 
Elliott probably had in mind was that if the 
41 Senators who favored unconditional rati- 
fication had joined with the 39 Senators who 
favored ratification with reservations the 
Lodge resolution of ratification with reserva- 
tions previously voted on would have carried 
80 to 14, instead of being defeated, 39 to 55. 


OBSERVERS IMPORTANT 


Mr. Elliott says: “The League, due mainly 
to the absence of the United States from its 
membership, was proving a disappointment to 
its entire membership and verging toward a 
failure.” Of course, this blaming of the 
United States for the failure of the League is 
a purely gratuitous assertion, as is also the 
slurring reason alleged for our Government 
sending official observers to Geneva to attend 
sessions of the League—namely, “as a sort of 
apologetic action for not having accepted 
membership.” The record will show that 
observers were sent for the purpose of en- 
abling the United States to cooperate with 
the League in all appropriate matters, not a 
grudging “recognition that the League and 
its work were vastly important.” 

The record will also show that on two very 
important occasions of vital interest to world 
peace the United States, by the Stimson note 
of January 7, 1932, to China and Japan con- 
cerning Manchuria, and by President Roose- 
velt's proclamation of October 5, 1935, laying 
down an embargo on arms and munitions to 
Italy and Ethiopia, took stronger action than 
might have been entailed by membership in 
the League, only to be left, as it were, out on 
a limb holding the bag, by the League itself. 
Is it fair to say, then, that if the United 
States had been a member “all might well 
have been different?” It would be fairer if 
Mr. Elliott could adduce some instance in 
which the support of the United States for 
some important activity of the League had 
been desired and was refused. 


NOT A PLAY UPON WORDS 


Nor can the inclusion of an association of 
nations in the national platform of the Re- 
publican Party be cavalierly brushed aside as 
a mere play on words. A general assaciation 
of nations, based upon the broad principles 
of justice contained in President Wilson's 
Fourteen Points of January 8, 1918, is a far 
cry from the League of Nations actually ere- 
ated by the Covenant. This provided for a 
closed, armed alliance of the Allied Powers 
(1) to maintain the status quo of the Paris 
peace treaties and (2) to further the foreign 
policies of France and Great Britain. 

This is evident from a number of consid- 
erations. First, the Central Powers and na- 
tions not then on friendly terms with the 
United States were barred from original mem- 
bership in the League. Second, a nation not 
mentioned in the annex to the Covenant was 
allowed to be admitted to the League only 
upon (1) the agreement of two-thirds of the 
assembly, (2) the giving of “effective guaran- 
ties of its sincere intention to observe its 
international obligations,” and (3) the ac- 
ceptance of regulations prescribed by the 
League for its armaments. No such condi- 
tions were exacted of original members. 

That this closed alliance was intended to 
control the world on the basis of the status 
quo of the peace terms is indicated by ar- 
ticle X of the Covenant, which provided for 
the preservation of the territorial integrity- 
of all members of the League, and by article 
XI, which provided that “any war or threat of 
war, whether immediately affecting any of 
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the members of the League or not, ‘is hereby 
declared a matter of concern to the whole 
League,” the League being empowered to 
take appropriate action in the contingency. 

The objections of the people's representa- 
tives in the Senate, therefore, were not so 
much to a free association of nations as to 
the particular kind of association they were 
asked to endorse, This is evident in the vote 
on the reservations when the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles was being considered by the Senate 
for the second time in March 1920. 


VOTE ON RESERVATIONS 


On reservations 1 (withdrawal from League 
by concurrent resolution), 2 (exclusive power 
of Congress to authorize armed forces for 
guaranty of territorial integrity under ar- 
ticle X), 3 (power of Congress to pass on 
acceptance of mandates), 4 (reservation of 
decision on domestic questions), 5 (exclusive 
interpretation of Monroe Doctrine), 6 (non- 
agreement with provisions concerning Shan- 
tung), 7 (approval of Senate required for 
appointment of American representatives in 
the League), and 14 (nonagreement with 
voting power of self-government dominions), 
the vote was well over two-thirds, ranging 
from 68 percent on No. 2 to 94 percent on 
No. 8, while the vote on all of the remain- 
ing reservations, except No. 15, ranged from 
61 to 65 percent, nearly two-thirds. 

No. 15, referring to sympathy for Ireland, 
did not figure in the first consideration of the 
treaty and was adopted in the second consid- 
eration by the scant majority of 38 to 36. 

The resolution of ratification with reser- 
vations was put to the vote the second time 
on March 19, 1920, and received 49 yeas to 35 
nays, a 58 percent majority, but not quite 
two-thirds. Of the 39 Senators who were 
supposed to favor unconditional ratification, 
22 voted in the negative. Had only 7 more 
of these joined with their 17 colleagues and 
with the 32 who favored ratification with 
reservations the resolution of ratification 
with reservations would have carried by the 
necessary two-thirds, while if all 22 had 
switched it would have carried 71 to 13, or 
84 percent. To use an expression of Mr. 
Elliott, “the facts are indisputable.” 

How far the delegates of the United States 
to the Paris Conference of 1919 were respon- 
sible for some of the ineptitudes, to use a 
euphemistic expression, of the Paris peace 
treaties will be evident from a persual of the 
proceedings of the Paris Peace Conference 
now being published by the Department of 
State, four volumes of which have already ap- 
peared. A study of these authoritative docu- 
ments will not only furnish the means for 
more accurately appraising the blame, if 
that be considered profitable, but what is far 
more important, will afford an opportunity 
for discovering the mistakes to be avoided in 
the negotiations following the present war. 

HERBERT WRIGHT, 

WASHINGTON, January 19, 1944, 


— —— — 


New Slogan, New Name 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RUFUS C. HOLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, a cor- 
respondent has sent me a copy of a letter 
addressed to the Portland (Oreg.) Jour- 
nal entitled “New Slogan, New Name.” 
I ask unanimous consent to have the 
letter published in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to þe printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NEW SLOGAN, NEW NAME 
SILVERTON, January 11. 
To the Eprror: 

It appears that even the administration has 
had enough of the New Deal and asks us to 
bury it, forget it, and find a slogan that bet- 
ter describes present conditions and perform- 
ance. Inasmuch as the terms, New Deal” 
and “Democratic Party“ are now synonymous, 
this same reasoning would call for a new 
name for the Democratic Party—a name that 
also fits present performance. I submit for 
this new party name, “Bureaucratic Party,” 
and the following as an accurate and candid 
slogan for this Bureaucratic Party: ‘We 
preach (before election) the people rule; we 
practice (after election) the bureaucrats 
rule.” 

ALVIN C. DICKOVER. 


Necessity for U. N. R. R. A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ORVILLE ZIMMERMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Speaker, we 
will be called upon sometime today or to- 
morrow to determine by our vote whether 
or not we will participate in the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration proposed in the pending bill, 
House Joint Resolution 192, and thereby 
cooperate with the United Nations, our 
allies in this global war, in the relief of 
the millions of human beings who are, 
and will be, left in the wake of this tragic 
war. 

The Allied Nations have agreed upon 
the program now before us, and our ac- 
tion on this measure will make known 
to them and the other nations of the 
world our desire and intention to coop- 
erate in a program to preserve the peace 
of the world in the years to come. We 
failed to do this at the end of World War 
No. 1, and in the opinion of many think- 
ing people, this World War No. 2 and 
our participation in it are the result of 
our failure to participate in the program 
for world peace presented to us at that 
time. ; 

A few months ago this House adopted 
the Fulbright resolution which an- 
nounced to the world the policy of this 
Nation to cooperate in an international 
program to preserve the peace of the 
world and prevent future wars. That 
resolution had the approval of people of 
this Nation and of our soldiers on every 
fighting front. This is the first oppor- 
tunity the House of Representatives 
will have to take a step to implement 
that resolution. We cannot afford to 
pause or take a backward step at this 
time, but must reveal to our allies in this 
war our sincere desire to cooperate with 
them in relieving the misery, suffering, 
and distress of people who are in many 
cases the unwilling victims of this war. 

The necessity for this program is very 
tersely stated in an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post today, 
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which I have obtained leave to insert 
herein, and which is as follows: 
U. N. R. R. A. 


The first practical test of America’s willing- 
ness to cooperate with other nations in the 
solution of post-war problems is now before 
Congress. Both House and Senate have 
pledged such cooperation in a solemn resolu- 
tion. The opportunity to implement it with 
concrete action is now at hand in the form 
of an authorization to participate in the work 
of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration. Our response to this 
opportunity will signal our intentions to all 
the world. It is greatly to be hoped that 
Congress will respond generously and with an 
impressive majority. 

The resolution authorizing American par- 
ticipation in U. N. R. R. A. was endorsed 
unanimously by the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. It provides for a contribu- 
tion of $1,350,000,000 by the United States 
to be used, along with the contributions of 
other governments, for relief of the millions 
of men, women, and children uprooted and 
impoverished by the war. It is estimated 
that the total relief job will cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $20,000,000,000, 90 percent of which 
will be paid for by the liberated countries 
themselves. But the initial expenses are to 
be met by the 44 members of U.N. R. R. A. 
about half being allotted to the United States 
because our national income is now greater 
than that of all the other member countries 
combined, The plan is to have each mem- 
ber government eventually contribute ap- 
proximately 1 percent of its national income., 

In negotiating with foreign representatives 
over the nature of the U. N. R, R. A. arrange- 
ment, the State Department kept in con- 
stant touch with members of both the Sen- 
ate and House Foreign Affairs Committees. 
The procedure was exemplary for negotiation 
of international agreements, though, as we 
said at the time, the Administration would 
have been better advised to include Congress 
in the American delegation at Atlantic City. 
However, this is no treaty. It is therefore 
clearly not a subject for Senate ratification. 
It is an Executive agreement, entered into 
with a continuing knowledge of the pro- 
posals on the part of congressional leaders, 
Congress is now simply asked to endorse an 
arrangement in the making of which its own 
representatives have been kept informed. 
The pattern should be applicable to other 
international agreements of a similar nature 
which this country will be obliged to enter 
into after the war. 

Opposition to U. N. R. R. A. can come only 
from those who oppose any sort of inter- 
national cooperation. Their objection is not 
to the means which have been devised, but 
to the purpose. They should be voted down 
in an incontrovertible demonstration of this 
country’s will to play its full responsible part 
in the world society of the future. As the 
report of the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
summed up the issue, the U. N. R. R. A. 18 a 
forward step, carrying toward the peace the 
teamwork we have achieved in war. We can 
make progress toward cooperation only by 
cooperating. It is time for Congress to take 
real steps in this direction. 


The Acoustics of the Senate Chamber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES M. TUNNELL 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. TUNNEL L. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Record a communi- 
cation from a Washington resident com- 
menting on the acoustics of the Senate 
Chamber, which was published in the 
Washington Star a few days ago. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


During a recent visit to the Senate I won- 
dered whether the Members knew what was 
going on. 

Am I the first to notice that the voice of 
the Senator on the floor is not completely 
audible, or am I partly deaf? 

I was seated in the gallery about 20 feet 
from a Senator who was speaking. Though 
I did catch some words I was unable to catch 
enough of them to complete his ideas, 

In order to keep every Senator in the 
Chamber aware of every word expressed dur- 
ing the sessions, may I suggest that a page 
boy connect a microphone to the desk of the 
Senator who is about to speak? 

: WASHINGTON RESIDENT, 

WasHINGTON, January 14, 


A Roast in Every Pot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUFUS C. HOLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, a cor- 
respondent has sent me an editorial en- 
titled “A Roast in Every Pot,” which 
appeared in the Portland Oregonian on 
January 19 last. I ask permission to 
have it printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A ROAST IN EVERY POT 


Mr. Roosevelt, in addressing Congress the 
past week, asked for appropriations of $100,- 
000,000,000 required for prosecution of the 
wa", This would bring to $400,000,000,000 the 
military-naval sums set aside by this country 
since Dunkerque, in 1940. 

At the same time, though in more general 
terms, the President outlined certain social- 
security objectives designed to achieve, at 
least for our own people, the freedom from 
want promised the people of the world by the 
Atlantic Charter. 

There are lucid moments in which one dis- 
likes the paradox of all this. Granted that 
we will work and fight harder if there is gen- 
eral acceptance of the idea that the war 
automatically means the dawn of a better 
day. However, we owe some loyalty to sanity, 
and we owe some loyalty to the sons and 
daughters in the services. The fact is that 
the United States is spending its substance 
far beyond anything ever conceived in the 
past, and at the same time our Government 
is carrying on a propaganda front where the 
promise is made that both our own people 
and, ultimately the rest of mankind, will be 
insured against sickness, poverty, and mis- 
chance. The reality is that even in peace- 
time, and before these terrific expenditures, 
the United States was in confusion, and 
under this same administration, over the 
problem of attaining a system under which 
tose capable of work and willing to work 
could haye jobs, and under which the in- 
competent and the sick could at least count 
upon survival, 


Now we have stepped out and promised 
for humanity the permanent solution which 
we never achieved for ourselves, and at a 
time when we have been forced to place a 
debt of approximately $2,000 upon every 
man, woman, and child in the United States 
in order to prosecute the war. (One guess is 
as good as another as to what the debt will 
be before the conflict is over.) ; 

Personally we are convinced that the ap- 
proach to this war has been wrong. Today 
the feeling of the world is that the United 
States should cast the balance in the fight- 
ing, through its manpower but more specif- 
ically through its economic power. And that 
after this is accomplished, the United States 
still has the duty of rescuing the world from 
want. That is the conclusion from the At- 
lantic Charter, which was our baby, and it is 
the conclusion from the consistent attitude 
of our Government. The world has accepted 
it eagerly. 

It need not have been this way. We fail to 
see why the United States should have got it- 
self into a psychological position where it 
will receive little credit for casting the bal- 
ance in the war, no matter how deeply it 
plunges into debt or how recklessly it de- 
pletes its resources or how much of its young 
manhood is sacrificed. The United States it- 
self, through its Government, has encouraged 
the world to feel that all this will be noth- 
ing, and that the real test of our responsi- 
bility will come after the fighting stops. Im- 
poverished ourselves to the extent of at least 
$400,000,000,000 worth of goods and services, 
we will be expected to save the rest of hu- 
manity from poverty. Making up one- 
fifteenth of the population of the earth, we 
are expected not only to remove the other 
fourteen-fifteenths from under the heel of 
the dictator, but by some magic to provide 
them with abundance. 

No exception is taken here to whatever 
commitments seem logical, after the war, to 


the maintenance of world peace. That is a, 


different matter, in large part a political mat- 
ter. The United States should take its place 
in whatever world organization is formed, 
and should be determined to make that 
organization work. But it is on the eco- 
nomic side more than on this political side 
that the Roosevelt administration really has 
made its commitments. And why we can- 
not understand. Russia has not had to 
promise mankind freedom from want. It is 
enough that Russia barred the conquerer with 
the bloody breasts of her people. Britain did 
not have to promise mankind an end to 
poverty, at least until Mr. Roosevelt came 
along. It was enough that the British peo- 
ple stood dying but unflinching between Nazi 
Europe and victory. But when the United 
States entered the conflict, it could not be 
satisfied with the idea that it was restoring 
freedom to mankind, and that when the job 
was done mankind would owe it to the United 
States not to get itself into that kind of a 
jam again. We had to promise a rolled roast 
in every pot. Does that make sense, since 
we probably cannot deliver? 


Ballots for Overseas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, within 
the new few days the House will consider 
and take action on several proposals now 
pending before the Congress the purpose 
of each of which is to permit those who 
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are now in the service of the United 
States throughout the world to vote in 
the 1944 primaries and election. I am 
sure that every Member of the Congress 
wants to enact the law that will extend 
the right of exercising the franchise to 
the greatest number of our service peo- 
ple. It is just a question of the type of 
law that will come nearest of accom- 
plishment. 

The Rules Committee has specifically 
provided that the bill recommended by a 
majority of the Committee on Elections, 
also that a bill recommended by a minor- 
ity of the same committee, be given con- 
sideration with privilege on the part of 
the House to carry, defeat, amend, or 
change either bill in accordance with 
the views of a majority of the Members, 
Nothing can be fairer. The House can 
work its will without let or hindrance 
and it is to be hoped that emotion, preju- 
dice, and partisanship yield to common 
sense and reason during the debate and 
voting in the House. 

Iam this day in receipt of an editorial 
from the Adrian (Mich.) Daily Telegram 
which is worthy of consideration because 
of its approach to this controversial 
question. The editorial is as follows: 


BALLOTS FOR OVERSEAS 


The trouble with most of the proposals ad- 
vanced to enable members of the armed forces 
to vote in wartime is that the proponents 
overlook the controlling fact that there is a 
war on. The successful prosecution of the 
war has to come first, even ahead of the vot- 
ing franchise. But the politicians are ignor- 
ing this and are loudly proclaiming their 
intent to see that every soldier can vote, 
They are trying to do this through the en- 
actment of a Federal law when they know 
very well that the Constitution gives the Fed- 
eral Government.no authority over voting 
but reserves that authority to the States. 

By doing this they are encouraging the 
millions of men overseas to believe that every 
one of them is going to be able to vote. As 
a practical matter this cannot be done, Only 
registered voters can vote legally, and State 
laws control registration. There can be no 
doubt that large numbers of potential voters 
among our forces overseas are not legally 
registered. Some may never have registered 
at all, and the registrations of others may 
have lapsed. But the loose talk heard in 
Washington is leading these servicemen to 
believe that Congress can and will give every 
one of them the chance to vote next No- 
vember. And also that they will be able to 
vote just as though they were home. 

Now, Congress can't do that. But it can 
provide the means for a very large propor- 
tion of the men to vote if it will only sim- 
plify matters. And it should display some 
speed about doing that. The election is 
next November, not 2 years from now. The 
ballot blanks will have to be put in the 
hands of the soldiers and then they must be 
returned to local election boards within the 
48 States for checking and counting by next 
November 7. Each absent voter's ballot will 
have to be checked against registration lists 
in a city or a township, for that is where 
the registration lists are. There is no such 
thing as a voters’ registration list for an 
entire State. 

And as a practical matter, these overseas 
ballots will probably have to be confined to 
choices for President and Congressmen. To 
include State and county offices would re- 
quire 48 service ballot blanks, one for each 
State. To ask the Army and Navy to dis- 
tribute them, collect them, and mail them 
back and meanwhile fight a war is asking 
the impossible. The Army and Navy have 
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said that they can handle the voting of a 
simplified ballot but not the voting of 48 
State ballots, 

Such a simplified ballot could be handled 
on a V-mail form, making possible and prac- 
tical the transportation of them to and 
from overseas by air mail. At the bottom of 
a perforated strip could be a space for the 
soldier to sign his name, his home address, 
and his registration place. This could be 
torn off by the soldier’s home election board 
or other election official checking the ballot’s 
validity. Tearing it off would assure the 
secrecy of the ballot. ` 

These ballots could be printed and sent 
on their way overseas soon after the national 
conventions. Even then there would not be 
too much time to assure that they are dis- 
tributed, voted, and sent back to the proper 
local election officials in this country. 

Substantially, this is the voting procedure 
contemplated by substitute bills that have 
been approved by the House and Senate elec- 
tions committees. It is a ballot on Federal 
offices. It thus is a restricted ballot, but it 
is better than none at all. There is no 
apparent infringement of State rights in the 
measure; the ballot of every man would have 
to meet the test of the laws of his State. 

. There seems to be a strong possibility that 
the legislation will be adopted. 


The MacArthur Lock Does Its Part in the 
War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, on July 11, 1943, the new Mac- 
Arthur lock was officially opened at Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich. It was hailed as one 
of the outstanding construction achieve- 
ments of all time and will ever stand as a 
distinct. contribution to the drive, the 
energy and the efficiency of the United 
States Army Engineer Corps and the con- 
struction contractors, the Great Lakes 
Dredge and Dock Co. That new lock 
was built in the phenomenally short time 
of approximately 13 months at a cost of 
$14,000,000. Concrete was poured and 
steel was laid in place throughout a most 
severe winter in which the temperature 
frequently dropped below 20 below zero, 
and a winter in which Sault Ste. Marie 
was hampered by unusually heavy snow- 
falls, 

In accordance with the resolution in- 
troduced by myself, this new lock was 
named after the hero of Bataan and the 
present hero of the southwest Pacific— 
himself a former Army engineer officer— 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur. The president 
of the Great Lakes Dredge & Dock Co., 
the principal contractor, and one who 
was in large measure responsible for this 
marvelous engineering and construction 
accomplishment, is a former Chief of the 
United States Army Engineers, Maj. Gen. 
Edwin B. Markham. 

In the 1943 Great Lakes navigation 
season, the Soo Locks in general did not 
break the previous record because of the 
fact that Great Lakes traffic was ham- 


pered by one of the latest openings on 
record, and the Great Lakes maritime 
trade was seriously handicapped by an 
extended stretch of the most diabolical 
spring weather encountered in many 
years. There were many very serious 
accidents in those spring days and many 
more délays occasioned by foul weather. 
A full month at least was lost out of the 
customary 8 months’ navigation season. 

Nevertheless, tonnage records estab- 
lished through the locks at Sault Ste. 
Marie during the 1943 navigation season 


are remarkable in themselves, and it is 


gratifying to know that the MacArthur 
Lock played its full part in the achieve- 
ments of these records. It has been 
widely proclaimed as a structure worthy 
of its illustrious name, as proven by the 
following article from the Sault Evening 
News of December 31 last: 


MAC ARTHUR LOCK GETS OFFICIAL APPROBATION 
FOR ITS PART IN WAR—LESS ORE HANDLED 
THAN LAST YEAR BUT IN OTHER RESPECTS SEA- 
SON TERMED “MIRACULOUS”; 28 PERCENT MORE 
WHEAT, 76 PERCENT MORE IN OTHER GRAINS 
AND 21 PERCENT MORE IN SOFT COAL ‘PASS 
THROUGH WATERWAY : 


The great new MacArthur lock, one of 
America’s 1943 production miracles, received 
official approbation today for its part in feed- 
ing the war-vital steel mills to keep arms 
output at high speed. 

In the first formal report on the new lock’s 
contribution to the speeding of iron ore 
through the Sault canal of the Great Lakes, 
the United States Army Engineers’ office at 
Detroit emphasized the magnitude of ship- 
ments in the face of weather handicaps 

The MacArthur lock, named in honor of the 
American general, was built at a cost of ap- 
proximately $14,000,000 in 13 months and was 
acclaimed an engineering masterpiece. It 
operates in conjunction with four older locks 
on the canal. 

A month shorter than the 1942 season with 
the weather tying up ships in the spring, the 
shipping season just completed nevertheless 
sent only 9 percent less iron ore through the 
Sault, the Engineers’ office reported. 

The total was 85,000,000 tons. This, said 
Lt. Col. Allison Miller, district engineer, was 
“enough to satisfy Pittsburgh steel mills’ 
winter production.” He pointed out that the 
government also had decided to increase 
grain shipments at the expense of ore. 

Commenting that lake shippers have called 
the 1943 season “miraculous,” Lt. Col. Allison 
Miller added that the season was “history 
making.” He said 28 percent more wheat, 
76 percent more in other grains and 21 per- 
cent more soft coal passed through the locks 
compared to 1942. 


Voting by Members of the Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD H. McLEAN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr.McLEAN. Mr. Speaker, I am sub- 
mitting herewith for the Recorp an edi- 
torial comment from the Plainfield 
Courier-News, of Plainfield, N. J., which 
commends the suggestion of Mr. Roger 
F. Murray that members of the armed 
forces be permitted to appoint a proxy. 
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to cast their votes in the forthcoming 
primary.and general elections and that 
the details of forwarding the necessary 
ballots and powers of attorney be han- 
died by members of the soldiers’ families. 

To me this seems to be a simple and 
expedient way of handling the problem. 
Because of the constant contact which 
members of their families have with 
those in the service, Mr. Murray’s sug- 
gestion has much merit. I commend it 
to the thoughtful consideration of the 
committee in charge of this legislation 
and Members of the House. 

Mr. Murray is an outstanding citizen 
of Plainfield, N. J. He has had some ex- 
perience as a legislator, having served 
two terms in the New Jersey Assembly, 
and has given much time as a private 
citizen toward the solution of public 
questions. 

The editorial follows: 

VOTING BY PROXY 


The plan to let the men and women in our 
armed forces vote by proxy, advanced by 
Roger F. Murray, a Plainfielder who served 
two terms in the New Jersey Assembly, has 
much which should commend it for serious 
consideration by those who are trying to de- 
cide upon the best way to poll the absentee 
soldier vote. 

Word from Washington is to the effect 
that Congress may leave the matter in the 
hands of the several States and that printed 
ballots of some kind will be favored. The 
proxy idea eliminates the expense of printing 
and mailing the sample and official primary 
and election ballots. It also does away with 
the work incident to mailing these ballots. 

Mr. Murray's idea is to have voting proxy 
forms printed which may be obtained by 
members of the immediate family of those 
in the service. These forms would be mailed 
by the relatives to the absentee voters who 
would properly fill them out and mail them 
back, designating one individual—or possibly 
an alternate, also—who will have the power 
to cast a ballot for the person in the armed 
forces. A separate record of the soldier votes 
would be kept in each election district and 
only those having the official proxy forms, 
properly filled cut, would be permitted to vote 
for the absentee. 

There may be some flaws in this plan, but 
if there are, they have not been brought out 
as yet. It is doubtful whether any of the ab- 
sentee soldier voting plans will be perfect. 
This scheme sounds about as simple and fool- 
proof as possible, and it should not be ex- 
pensive to put into operation. 

Why wouldn't it be a good idea for the 
Union County delegation in the legislature 
and our Representatives in Congress to study 
this plan of Mr. Murray and, if found to be 
workable, place it before the respective law- 
making bodies for their consideration? 

The local resident may have the solution 
to a problem which has stumped many of the 
country’s best mircs. 


The Right of Our Soldiers To Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ORVILLE ZIMMERMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of this country believe that the 
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men and women in our armed forces 
should have the right to vote and that 
it is the duty of this Congress to pass 
the necessary legislation to give them 
this right without delay and unnecessary 
prolonged debate, 

This very important matter has al- 
ready been delayed too long, and if there 
is further delay these boys may not get 
the right to vote at the coming election. 

We all know that the right of a people 
to vote, to have a voice in the operation 
of a government under which they live, 
is one of the things, if not the most im- 
portant thing, our boys are fighting for 
on every battle front in this war. Most 
of these boys did not volunteer, but were 
called to serve their country in the hour 
of peril and great need. In responding 
to this call to duty they have willingly 
made many sacrifices even to the point 
of giving their lives for the safety of our 
Nation and its people. However, they 
did not give up all of their rights as citi- 
zens because they are now engaged in 
the highest service they can render their 
country. 

The right to vote is not inconsistent 
with their military duties and is not a 
right which they gave up when they re- 
sponded to their country’s call. 

Over the Amphitheater in Arlington 
National Cemetery, near the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier, there appears this in- 
scription: “When we assumed the soldier 
we did not lay aside the citizen.” That 
is the way the people of this country feel 
about their sons and daughters who are 
now serving their country, and I feel sure 
that our men and women in the armed 
services feel the same way. 

I am glad to say that the people in 
Missouri are deeply interested in seeing 
that our boys are given the right to vote. 
In today’s mail I received a copy of a res- 
olution adopted by the Constitutional 
Convention of Missouri now in session at 
Jefferson City, which is as follows: 

Substitute for Resolution 53 

Whereas it appears that many of the citi- 
zens of this State are in the armed forces of 
the United States, engaged in a struggle for 
the preservation of our institutions and of 
cur way of life; and 1 

Whereas by reason of their absence from the 
State, they will be deprived of the right to 
vote in the forthcoming elections unless and 
until adequate and necessary laws are en- 
acted as will provide the means and methods 
for their exercise of suffrage; and 

Whereas, under the present State and Fed- 
eral laws it is evident that unless adequate 
provision is made by the State of Missouri 
and the Federal Government to get ballots 
in the hands of our qualified electors who are 
now in the armed forces of our Nation and 
serving outside of the United States, as well 
as those within the territorial limits of this 
country that their rights of suffrage will be 
denied them: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the mem- 
bers of this constitutional convention, that 
the Congress of the United States and the 
Governor of the State of Missouri be peti- 
tioned to exert every lawful effort to have 
adequate laws passed to effectively permit 
each and every qualified voter in the armed 
forces of this country, wherever situated, to 
exercise their full right of suffrage and that a 
copy of this resolution be sent to each Member 
of Congress from this State and to His Excel- 
lency, the Honorable Forrest C. Donnell, Gov- 
ernor of Missouri. : 


High Finance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KENNETH McKELLAR 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled High Finance“ published in the 
Washington Post of January 22, 1944. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I had in- 
tended to ask that this editorial be print- 
ed in the Recor but shall not do so, in- 
asmuch as the Senator from Tennessee 
has asked that it be published in the Ap- 
pendix. It deals with the figures pre- 
sented by the senior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER] after his recent 
trip to South America. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Tennessee? 

There being no objection the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HIGH FINANCE 

Senator BUTLER, the South American ex- 
plorer, has returned to the fray with an as- 
sertion that he was 95.5 percent pure when 
he told the Senate last November that. “our 
actual expenditures, commitments, and ex- 
tensions of credit in or for Latin America 
during the 3 years, 1942, 1943, and 1944, total 
more than six billion dollars.” In support 
of his assertion he says that “the docu- 
mentation of every item and of every amount 
has been certified and authenticated by the 
well-known Washington accounting firm of 
James A. Councilor.” 

But this is by no means what the well- 
known Washington accounting firm of James 
A. Councilor says about it. The well-known 
Washington accounting firm, in its letter of 
certification, merely says: “We hereby certify 
that the source material referred to in these 
lists has been examined by us and that the 
amounts shown are correct according to the 
source information.” 

This satisfies us completely as to every- 
thing except Senator BUTLER’S sources. It 
means, if it means anything at all, that the 
Senator added his own figures correctly, even 
though he may have added the same amounts 
into the total several different times under 
several different disguises. Why, this is pos- 
itively the most convincing audit since Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins saw fit to reorganize. If 
he succeeds in selling this sort of accounting 
to his colleagues, Senator Butter should find 
it easy to sell them stock in the Brooklyn 
Bridge or the Pan-American Highway. We 
genufiect in admiration. 


A Marine Is Back of Renegotiation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend given by the House, I 
offer for the Rrconn an article that ap- 
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peared in the Washington Post of Janu- 

ary 23, 1944, in Robert Albright’s Gallery 

Glimpses, entitled “A Marine Is Back of 

Renegotiation.” The matter referred to 

follows: 

ROBERT ALBRIGHT’S GALLERY GLIMPsES—A 
MARINE Is Back or RENEGOTIATION 


Back in World War No. 1, Marine Pvt. 
Francis Case, salary $1 a day, passed a plant 
where he might have held a job paying $18 
a day. 

When the war was over, Private Case did 
a lot of thinking about it. He studied up 
on corporation war profits and learned that 
the war had produced, besides countless cas- 
ualties, 23,000 millionaires. 

Somehow there seemed something quite 
wrong with a policy that would enable some 
men to make abnormal profits out of war 
while other men offered their lives. 

He resolved that if war ever came again, 
and he had anything to say about it, war 
profiteering would never be repeated. 

AN AMENDMENT STICKS 

On a day in March nearly 2 years ago, 
World War No. 1 Private Case had something 
to say about the profits in World War No. 2. 

He was then—and is now—Representative 
Francis Case (Republican), of South Dakota, 
a baldish, wiry little man on the weather side 
of 40 who was forever popping up in the 
House with amendments. No appropriation 
bill was complete without a Case amend- 
ment. More often than not, they were de- 
feated, 

But on that 28th day of March 1942, Rep- 
resentative Case had an amendment that 
stuck. It was the first legislative provision 
for renegotiation of war contracts, and its 
initial target was the $19,000,000,000 sixth 
supplemental appropriation bill of 1942. 

First time up the amendment was 
knocked out on a point of order: “Under 
the guise of a limitation the amendment 
would require executive action.” 

Case promptly offered his amendment in 
another form. 

A division vote was demanded. The 
amendment was adopted, 70 to 8. Renego- 
tiation was born. 

ONLY A GERM 

It was only the germ notion of the basic 
renegotiations statute that was later ex- 
panded by Senator KENNETH MCKELLAR and 
the Senate Appropriations Committee. It 
wasn’t much but an idea to start with and 
the Senate had to do a thorough job of over- 
hauling. 

But it said plainly for the first time that 
none of the money appropriated should be 
available to make final payment and settle 
war contracts until the contractor had filed 
a certificate of costs with a satisfactory re- 
negotiation agreement. 

From it was to stem a law that already has 
saved the Government more than $5,000,- 
000,000 on war contracts. 

And out of it was to grow one of the five 
win-the-war points stressed by the President 
in his last message on the state of the Union. 

Many times since the spring of 1942 the 
expanded statute has been under attack. On 
such occasions watchful Francis Case would 
generally take the House floor with a warning: 

“Be careful what you do to renegotiation.” 

Last week the law passed its severest crisis 
in the Senate. When the Finance Committee 
reconsidered amendments drastically limit- 
ing the renegotiation field, Congressman CASE, 
watching helplessly now on the House side- 
lines, could afford to relax. Once again he 
could shake hands with Marine Private Cass. 

CASE TELLS HIS STORY 

Let Mr, Case tell how his World War No, 1 
dream became a law effectively curbing run- 
away war profits: 

“In February 1941 the Supreme Court had 
handed down a decision in the old Bethlehem 
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shipbuilding case, a case that grew out of 
World War No. 1. The Court said that if a 
contract was closed and final settlement 
made, the Government could not recover even 
though unconscionable profits had been 
made. The Government lost its suit to re- 
cover. 

“We were then in the midst of the new pre- 
paredness program. Reports of huge profits 
wer. coming in. 

“The representative of one shipbuilding 
company was quoted publicly as saying that 
his company's profits were so large you 
couldn’t handle them with a steam shovel. 

“The (House) Naval Affairs Committee and 
th. (Senate) Truman committee were bring- 
ing to light case after case of exorbitant 
profits. 

“We were in the midst of the building and 
arming program. Many projects had to be 
started with letters of intent. You will re- 
member the fight over the cost-plus idea. 
You will recall the War and Navy developed 
the idea of the cost-plus-fixed-fee contract, 
but that in spite of it the huge-profit stories 
kept coming in.” 

Case told the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee he didn't know whether the renego- 
tiation idea “was constitutional or not.” But 
if Congress could change a contract affecting 
human lives (Selective Service) he said he 
thought it could modify a contract affecting 
property. 

“I am not a lawyer,” he said. “But it did 
not seem to me we should pass the sixth 
supplemental bill adding $19,000,000,000 to 
the billions already appropriated and not try 
to do something about that situation. * * * 

“We knew that hundreds of contracts were 
outstanding and that on some of them ex- 
cessive profits were being made. We knew 
that funds in the supplemental bill, merged 
with previously appropriated money, would 
be used to make final payments on many of 
those contracts. 

“Under the Bethlehem decision, if the con- 
tracts were once settled the door would be 
closed to any price adjustment. 

“So I just tried to stick my foot in the 
door.” 

Now, Case is a little guy, but he has a big 
foot. It's still in the door. 


Life Is Real—Even to G. 0. P. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following article 
from the Philadelphia Record, by Samuel 
Grafton: 

Live Is REAL—EvEN For G. O. P.—Ir Was A 
SHock To Learn SOLDIERS STILL Want To 
VOTE 

(By Samuel Grafton) 

The Republican Party is finding out that 
life is real, life is earnest, 

With what glee did a majority of the party’s 
Senators help kill the Green-Lucas soldier- 
voting bill, a bare 6 weeks ago. They never 
seem to have had a moment of doubt about 
it. Of course, it was proper to kill the bill; 
wasn't the big issue States’ rights? “The big 
issue,” as Mark Sullivan explained, “is 
States’ rights.” Colonel McCormick, of Chi- 
cago, thought that the big issue was States’ 
rights. Captain Patterson, of the New York 
Daily News, also added his opinion that the 
big issue was States’ rights. 


The big issue, you see, was States’ rights. 
There was something almost touching in the 
Republicans’ absolute faith that their own 
special and private language, which they 
have used so long among themselves in at- 
t king the Federal administration, was also 
the common language of the country. 

REPUBLICANS WORRIED 

But now the Republicans are worried. For 
the soldiers don't seem to know what on earth 
the party leaders are talking about. They 
want to vote. And over the last week-end, 
alarmed stories began to sprout in the press 
to the effect that maybe the party was hurt- 
ing itself by taking the unpopular side in 
the soldiers’ vote debate. 

Something of the same sort has happened 
on the food-~subsidy issue. Here, too, the Re- 
publican top leadership acted in the implicit 
belief that its own special vocabulary was 
also the plain speech of the people. 

So the Republicans voted against sub- 
Sidies in a body. But now, again, there is a 
long pause. The rest of the population does 
not seem to react. I believe the Republicans 
in Congress are really stunned by the amount 
of support that has been mobilized on behalf 
of subsidies. They have been talking their 
special language to each other so long they 
have come to believe that everybody speaks 
a new kind of basic English, made up of 800 
words like “bureaucrat,” “regimentation,” 
and “States’ rights.” 

The Republicans have been misied, by their 
own special vocabulary of-abuse, into awk- 
ward positions on two key issues, soldiers’ 
votes and subsidies. Their eye is too much 
on Roosevelt. 


EVEN IF THERE WERE NO ROOSEVELT 


What I mean is that even if President 
Roosevelt should dry up and blow away to- 
morrow, the plain people would still want 
the soldiers to vote, and they would still want 
low food prices. If there had never been a 
Roosevelt, the people would still want those 
things. The Republicans have forgotten 
that; that is why they are a little stunned to 
discover today that life is real, life is earnest; 
that life has intruded into their private 
game of get that man. : 

They saw only Roosevelt, wanting a feder- 
ally protected ballot for servicemen; but they 
didn't see the serviceman himself, waiting for 
his vote. They saw only Roosevelt, wanting 
subsidies; they didn't see the housewife, and 
her need for low prices. This is a real world, 
full of millions of people. Roosevelt really 
isn’t the only man in it. : 

The party is staggering a little, under the 
impact of these awful discoveries. It is all 
somewhat overwhelming, like a hermit’s first 
sight of Times Square. 


Simplified Income-Tax Return Form 
Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 20, 1944 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
greatest needs of the Government and 
people of the country today is a simpli- 
fied form of making up income-tax 
returns, 

Most everybody in business finds it 
necessary to keep an account of their 
income and expenses. We find that in 
every line of business accounting has 
been reduced to simple principles that 
save time ànd annoyance, Most persons 
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with an average education find little dif- 
ficulty in keeping accurate accounts of 
their business dealings until it comes to 
making up their income-tax returns. 
The forms are growing more compli- 
cated instead of being simplified. It is 
too much to expect that the great mass 
of income taxpayers must employ in- 
come-tax experts to assist them in mak- 
ing out their income-tax returns to in- 
sure they have protection from overpay- 
ment and at the same time pay their 
equitable share of taxes. The Govern- 
ment is negligent in failing to simplify 
the form that must be used by the income 
taxpayers in the lower brackets, as 
evinced by the experience of taxpayers 
throughout the country. 

The timely suggestion made in the fol- 
lowing letter should receive the attention 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue: 

New PLYMOUTH, IDAHO, January 14, 1944. 
Hon. COMPTON I. WHITE, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Warre: Today I'm laboring trying 
to make out my income tax. I don't mind 
paying an income tax, but the worry and 
work it takes making out these complicated 
forms not only takes up valuable time, it is 
a real headache to a busy farmer who finds 
the day is not long enough anyway to do 
what is required of him at the present time. 
Then after all the worrying I have to go to 
an income-tax expert and have it done or 
checked again. This man that helps me is 
employed by the Government and the time 
he consumes takes a large portion of the taxes, 
The Government doesn’t get much good out 
of it, and I still have the worry and have lost 
valuable time. 

It seems to me that a simple form could be 
devised that a farmer could read and under- 
stand. In order to get one you will have to 
get someone besides a Philadelphia lawyer 
to make it out. 

I would suggest you call in a group of 
honest-to-goodness farmers to help make it 
out. 

Now I could complain to the income-tax 
people and it would do no good, because a lot 
of them would lose their jobs. It is up to you 
men who represent the people to help us out 
of this complicated mess. 

I would also suggest that the forms not 
only be made simpler but enclosed would be 
found a simple and clear-cut table on which 
one could figure ‘one’s tax. 

I know that I am expressing the wishes of 
99 percent or more of the farmers, and I am 
sure if something is done along this line it 
will help get more production and mean more 
money for the Government, 

Hoping you give us some action on this, 
Iam 

Very truly yours, 
Cuas, J. Prirzu. 


The Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or + 


HON. DEAN P. TAYLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, in our 
democracy we hold to the premise that 
the right to vote is inherent with every 
citizen. Citizenship as we.interpret it is 
a high estate which privileges those who 
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are permitted to be elevated to it to 
choose those who are to govern. The 
question as to whether citizenship and 
the consequent right to vote is strictly a 
State grant, has long been a subject for 
debate. Unquestionably the States in 
their zeal to preserve their individual 
identities as such, and to safeguard 
against Federal participation in the se- 
lection of State officials, attempted to 
reserve to themselves the right to pre- 
scribe under what conditions a citizen of 
a State might vote. 

Congress, however, as recently as 1942 
enacted voting legislation which had the 
effect of preemptorily abolishing the 
prerequisites prescribed by some States 
for voting. 

In 1872 Congress passed legislation 
which made it compulsory for all States 
to hold their elections for national. ofi- 
cials on the same day. As far back as 
1790 the issue of Federal over State con- 
trol in national elections became an is- 
sue, and almost unanimously those who 
took sides on the subject—who had par- 
ticipated in framing the Constitution of 
the United States—expressed the idea 
that the Federal Government had the 
right to legislate concerning elections to 
the exclusion of State legislatures, on all 
matters where national candidates were 
involved. They based their opinions on 
the fact that the Constitution infended 
to enunciate the principle that our Gov- 
ernment was to be a government wherein 
the will of the majority should prevail. 
They interpreted the provisions of the 
Constitution to have placed upon the 
Federal Government the obligation to see 
that the republican form of government 
prevailed regardless of the attitude of 
any individual State or group of States. 

Clearly the will of the majority cannot 
prevail if at the next national election a 
substantial proportion of our estimated 
11,000,000 men and women in service are 
foreclosed from voting merely because of 
the failure or inability of State machin- 
ery to provide a ballot for them. Ad- 
monitions of the Secretary of War and 
others who sHould know the limitations 
of their abilities to perform should not go 
unheeded. No amount of industry, or 
money, or concern with detail, will per- 
mit the timely preparation or distribu- 
tion of ballots by all States, and should 
any one or more, but not all the States, be 
able to complete such a task, there would 
be created preferential status for the sol- 
diers of the States able to complete, to 
the exclusion of the soldiers of the States 
which could not. Maine, for instance, 
might set up a war ballot commission 
which could provide for the issuance and 
receipt of every one of its soldier ballots; 
while California, for possibly 101 reasons, 
might find itself unable to do likewise. 
Under such circumstances, who would 
say that all had equal rights and oppor- 
tunities in the national election, or that 
the outcome really expressed the will of 
the majority. An election which did not 
give the opportunity for all to participate 
therein would always leave the outcome 
the subject of dispute and place in ques- 
tion the moral, if not the legal right, of 
those selected to hold office. 

Certainly it was intended when this 
Nation was created that there should be 
no frustration of the privilege of the peo- 


ple to exercise their right to select those 
who were to govern them. If for any 
reason the States did not or could not 
provide means of voting for their eiti- 
zenry, it becomes the obligation and duty 
of the Federal Government, insofar as it 
is humanly possible to do, to provide to 
the best of its ability for the free exercise 
of this prerogative. 

One who views the present situation 
dispassionately must readily see that a 
condition unlike any heretofore experi- 
enced in political history confronts us. 
Distance, lack of adequate facilities, in- 
activity of some State legislatures, late- 
ness of State primaries, vast dissemina- 
tion of our military forces, and a multi- 
tude of other obstacles preclude the con- 
sideration of any kind of a ballot other 
than a Federal war ballot. It would be 
impossible to prepare, much less distrib- 
ute, a ballot which would meet the re- 
quirements of any individual State or 
group of States. In addition to the 48 
States to be considered, there are over 
400 congressional districts in the United 
States. Distribution of 48, to say noth- 
ing of over 400, different kinds of ballots 
to men and women all over the world is 
obviously an impossibility. Conceive for 
example a situation where 48 men, each 
from a different State, make up a portion 
of a company of marines at Tarawa. To 
meet the proposals of some Members of 
Congress it would be necessary in a sit- 
uation of this kind to supply each ma- 
rine from each of the 48 States a differ- 
ent kind of ballot. Multiply this situa- 
tion until the rights of 11,000,000 people 
are provided for, and some idea can be 
reached as to the magnitude of the job 
of supplying these people with proper 
State ballots. Or, much worse, imagine 
any State with its limited facilities at- 
tempting to do that which appears to be 
difficult even for the Federal authorities 
to undertake. 

The moral responsibility rests upon 
Congress to supply our soldiers with a 
ballot. There only remains the need for 
the adoption of a practical bill that will 
provide the greatest opportunity for the 
greatest number to vote. 

The so-called Andrews bill makes, so 
far, the best approach to the problem. 
Its fault lies in the fact that the ballot 
proposed under the bill permits election 
officials at proper polling places to deter- 
mine whether the voter is a qualified 
voter prior to opening the ballot. Ob- 
viously this cannot be accomplished un- 
less there appears on the back of the bal- 
lot when folded sufficient information to 
apprise the election officials of the 
voter’s legal right to vote. The other ob- 
jection lies in the ambiguity of subdivi- 
sion (2), line 22, on page 7, which states 
that an executed absentee war ballot 
shall be counted “only if. the vote cast for 
a person who was a duly nominated 
candidate.” It is very possible that the 
soldier will not know when he is casting 
his vote whether the person he is voting 
for is a “duly nominated candidate.” The 
matter is superfluous and unnecessary 
in view of the permission granted to the 
voter to write in the name of his party 
rather than the name of his candidate if 
he chooses. To avoid confusion subdivi- 
sion (2) might better be left out of the 
bill. 
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Lastly, the duties imposed upon the 
persons mentioned in the Andrews bill 
should be more stringently stated to 
avoid any possibility of misinterpretation 
of their duties. 

Several worthy changes in the Andrews 
bill may be suggested when it is debated, 
but in substance the bill has incorporated 
in it the essentials that are necessary to 
permit a soldier to express his choice. 

If we agree that our soldiers should 
have a say-so in the very thing they are 
fighting for, we most certainly should 
agree on the best method to be adopted to 
give expression to that choice. The 
Andrews bill seems to suggest the only 
feasible method put forward to date. 

It might be well to keep in mind while 
deliberating on this subject, the fact that 
should our soldiers fail in the mission 
they are now engaged in, all future dis- 
cussions as to the right of either the 
Government, the States, or the soldiers, 
if indeed the subject could be discussed 
at all, would be purely academic. 


A Victorious New Year to You, 
America! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial that appeared in the Manzanar 
Free Press on January 1, 1944: 

A VICTORIOUS NEW YEAR TO YOU, AMERICA! 

Greetings to you for a victorious new year, 
people of America, from your kindred 50,000 
citizens inside barbed-wire fences. We send 
you greetings, we who have been lodged by 
circumstances of war inside these relocation 
centers in the deserts of the West. 

In 3 months, we will have spent 2 years 
in these centers. We have had time to 
rationalize our own predicament. The tragic 
experiences of evacuation, the untold volume 
of business losses of the evacuees, the un- 
warranted hatreds engendered toward us by 
some people because of our hereditary kin- 
ship with the Asiatic foe—these we write off 
our ledger. 

On the other side stands our gratitude to 
the American people for sanctioning the effort 
of this Government to look after the welfare 
of our children, of our aged, and the sick. 
We realize that in other parts of the world 
millions of innocent people's lives have been 
sacrificed in evacuations and by failures of 
other governments to protect their war- 
driven civilians. Here in war relocation cen- 
ters we have found temporary refuge, we 
have taken stock of our stake in America 
and now we are preparing in a new spirit to 
re-establish ourselves. 

In seeking to resettle and to re-establish 
ourselves in our respective trades, businesses, 
and professions, we realize the unwisdom of 
trying to force ourselves upon a people who 
view us with suspicion. We only seek to 
join in the drive for victory. We are pre- 
pared to shoulder our share of further sacri- 
fices demanded of all her citizens by our 
country, We will not shirk. Indeed, evacuees 
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who already have left the relocation projects 
are contributing to our embattled Nation's 
war effort through their initiative, their re- 
sourcefulness, their adaptability, and their 
talents. In Europe, in the South Pacific, on 
every front former evacuees are today in uni- 
form fighting beside their brother Americans, 

We also believe that our country would 
achieve something of the meaning of the 
full use of her available manpower when she 
encourages the evacuee tradesmen, mer- 
chants, farmers, and professional men to re- 
establish themselves in their own fields of 
endeavor in the communities of their own 
choice. We ask you, the American people, to 
try us on our own merits. We are willing 
and ready to stand or fall by our records, 
realizing that it is one of the inherent char- 
acteristics of the country we love to appraise 
its people by the contribution they can make 
toward the total welfare of the Nation. 

It is our belief that our country wants to 
fulfill the obligation to itself to permit the 
unhampered restoration of a group of its 
own people to their natural and rightful 
niche in the American scheme of life through 
an orderly process of evacuee resettlement. 
In the ultimate analysis, the citizen evacuees 
who are behind these barbed wire fences, 
through no fault of their own, are not per- 
suaded to resettle by glittering promises of 
job offers. The important consideration is 
that they be convinced in their own minds 
that they are acceptable to American com- 
munities as Americans «nd that in reloca- 
tion lies their service to their country. 

We believe that you are earnestly con- 
cerned in the process of revitalizing the 
American scheme of social structure which 
recognizes only aristocracy by intellect and 
by achievement; not through political, re- 
ligious, or racial differences. We believe that 
on this conviction, America rests her cause 
in this war. 

Now that our eyes are clear again and 
our hearts are strong again we look 
forward as Americans with deepened under- 
standing and firm conviction to this new 
year when victory shall come to this country 
that is yours and ours. 


Speech of Hon. Sam Rayburn at the 
Jackson Day Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


` HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following speech 
of the Honorable Sam RAYBURN, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, at the 
Jackson Day Dinner, January 22, 1944: 


Mr. Chairman and fellow Democrats, I 
think if Andrew Jackson walked among us 
today and looked about him at this America 
that is again fighting for freedom, his eye 
would be drawn to two great figures, working 
hand in hand, battling side by side, in the 
old cause dear to his heart. And at the sight 
of those two Americans, I think the gallant 
spirit of Jackson would go its way un- 
troubled; I think he would rest assured that 
what he fought for more than a century ago 
is ably defended today. 

I have not come here just to name names. 
I would rather deal in issues than in person- 
alities. But some names, through greatness 
of spirit, outgrow these limits and become a 


force in the world. And so it is with these 
two—these two heroic figures who would 
bring the light of satisfaction into the eyes 
of our forefathers. One of these Americans 
is Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
dell Hull, 

Here in our land we have not had to endure 
the blast from the air nor the atrocities of the 
Fascist march. We have not had to rebuild 
our city streets from ruin, nor scorch our 
fields. Yet, in the war that engulfs us, there 
is an achievement—an American march to 
victory—that the historians of this war will 
set down in shining letters. It is a story 
marked by greatness of spirit. It is the story 
of a great Nation inflamed overnight into 
total war. 

Our enemies did not think this could be 
done. Among ourselves there were some who 
agreed with our enemies, there were doubters. 
Our Government, moving to the will of all ex- 
cept that little handful of defeatists, refused 
to deal with the enemies of free people. And 
our Government and our people went be- 
yond that. Through our Commander in 
Chief, we proclaimed a quarantine of the ag- 
gressor. And under his leadership we got 
down to the job of preparing for war on a 
scale unequaled in all history. 

That is the story that is marked by great- 
ness of spirit, that is the job the people of 
America and their Government tackled 3 
short years ago. It is the job they havé car- 
ried on ahead of schedule. 

We still have among us, of course, that 
small minority who were afflicted with jaun- 
dice of the spine in 1940 and enlargement of 
the spleen in 1943.. These hecklers still com- 
plain. Our enemies have long since learned 
to respect the might of this fighting America. 
Let all Americans do the same! 

Well, let us get some of the measure of 
what has been done. It is so startling as to 
blind the imagination, 

America has produced 183,000 field guns, 
64 times the number produced for World War 
No, 1. We have produced 30,000,000,000 
rounds of small arms ammunition, 9 times 
our production for World War No. 1. We 
have produced over 5,000,000, 0 pounds of 
high explosives, 10 times our production for 
World War No. 1. 

We produced more than 85,000 military air- 
planes in 1943. Even more significant, our 
rate of production of bombers in December 
1943 was twice the rate in January 1943, and 
in heavy bombers 3 times the rate in 
January 1943. Each month we have more 
than tripled the production of a year ago— 
yes, tripled our ability to transport the heavy 
bombs which are crippling our enemies’ in- 
dustry. 

Those are a few of the tools of war that 
American capital and American labor, under 
American leadership, have turned out for 
American fighting men and for their com- 
rades-in-arms under other flags. 

Yes, behind the grumbling and defeatism 
of the little band of hecklers, labor, industry, 
and agriculture have delivered the goods. 

Some few in our country think these things 
just happen. They think that great fighting 
men, generals like Marshall and Eisenhower 
and MacArthur and admirals like King, Nim- 
itz, and Halsey drop down out of the sky, 
assignments in hand, reporting for duty. It 
does not occur to them that the feats of 
production on the home front would not have 
been possible without great leadership, or 
that the genius of generalship we have placed 
in the field of battle had to be selected, sup- 
ported, sometimes fought for. It does not 
dawn on them that the basic strategy under 
which they have marched or sailed to victory 
after victory had to be outlined and fitted 
in with the strategy of a world pattern. 

No, these things do not just happen. And 
may God forbid that we ever take them for 
granted, for that way lies defeat. We have 
gone to war under a caliber of leadership that 
has proved, by actual results, that it was 


The other is Cor- 
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worthy of the high trust we placed in it. 
That leadership is still proving its worth. 
May we never make the fatal error of think- 
ing that we can win the peace, under a lead- 
ership of any smaller caliber, or under no 
leadership at all. 

I have discussed a few of the things that 
we have done under the present leadership. 
I; might be a good idea to mention a few 
of the things that we of the Democratic Party 
are not going to do. 

First, we are not going to meet our debt 
to the boys who have gone abroad and fought 
our battles for us by hoping that when those 
boys get back jobs for them will just happen. 
We are not going to forget those men and 
their families when the parades have passed 
and the bonfires of victory are cold. It is 
not enough to shower them with torn tele- 
eng books. There are no calories in con- 

etti. 

Second, we are not going to deprive our 
peòple of the right to work. We are not 
going to leave that right in the lap of chance 
or tie it to the chart line of a boom-and- 
slump economy, 

We are pledged to preserve for our country 
its system of free enterprise. We can save 
that system by making it work; and by that 
I mean making it work for the well-being 
of all our people. We cannot save it by giv- 
ing dollars the inside track over human 
beings. We cannot save it by going back to 
an economy of scarcity and trusting to luck 
that it will provide work and plenty. 

We are not going to squeeze that term 
“free enterprise” down into the narrow mean- 
ing that is put upon it by cartels and do- 
mestic monopolies. Freedom of enterprise 
can have its being only in the climate of 
equal opportunity. ıt does not mean the 
freedom of big enterprise to strangle the lit- 
tle. It does not mean the freedom of the 
few to conspire with foreign interests and to 
divide up by secret agreement the business 
that affects the safety of the many, 

We are not going to hold out to our people 
the sorry mirage of isolationism. Sometime 
ago Tokyo was bombed from the air. The 
people of Japan heard that those planes had 
come from the land of Shangri-La. Later 
they learned that this Shangri-La had en- 
gines and a propeller, and that it could move 
around on the broad Pacific. 

Our isolationists, like the Japs, believed 
there was safety in the expanse of the sea. 
Had they been given their way a few years 
ago, our own cities might by this time have 
learned the terrible lesson of Shangri-La. 
The millions of our people who live on both 
oceans of this Nation have reason to thank 
God for the leadership that refused to let 
those isolationists have their way. 

Nor do we intend to let the isolationists 
have their way when victory is won. They 
are as ill-taught in the ways of peace as 
they are ill-prepared for the dangers of war. 
On this issue we of the Democratic Party 
are not vague and mealymouthed. The 
service we are prepared to render in striy- 
ing for a workable world security is not lip 
service. As a party we are not torn apart 
by conflicting ideas of the foreign policy of 
our country. Our political closet is not 
crammed with the skeletons of isolation, and 
our house is not haunted by some other 
ghosts. 

In Chicago next summer our party will 
nominate a candidate. But here, tonight, I 
think we can tell the people of the United 
States what kind of a candidate we will not 
nominate, 

We will not palm off on the American peo- 
ple an imitation liberal who points a finger 
at Wall Street but points a gun at the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. We are not 
shopping around for symbols, whether they 
are Main Street or Wall Street. 

In the difficult times ahead of us, when 
nation must meet nation for the common 
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good, when cur Government faces interna- 
tional transactions of great moment and 
when the peace of our people hangs in the 
balance, I do not believe the American peo- 
ple will entrust the Presidency of the United 
States to one who has no proved ability in the 
field of foreign policy. 

Since 1940, the American people have wit- 
nessed much courageous trail-blazing in this 
field of foreign affairs, pioneering that has 
helped to build a United Nations in time of 
war and even now is looking to a structure of 
peace that will withstand any aggression on 
earth. 

We in the Democratic Party offered no 
doubting Thomas of 1940. We propose to 
offer no shouting Thomas in 1944. 

Now, a few final words on what I think we 
are going to do. First, of course, we are go- 
ing to crush America's enemies, no matter 
how long that may take. We can name the 
winner now. 

With victory, our Nation will be faced 
with great tasks, great responsibilities, at 
home and abroad. I touched on the matter 
of foreign policy when I was discussing can- 
didates, because I felt that there was a pecu- 
liar connection there—one that we Americans 
should keep in mind. But the reconversion 
here at home will also be a great and exacting 
task. 

Some Americans have a simple picture of 
that process. All you have to do, they be- 
lieve, is close down the extra plant capacity 
you have built for war production, gear your 
plant to the old-time economy of scarcity 
and your mind to the philosophy of dog- 
eat-dog, and then fire the workers you no 
longer need. 3 

About those American workers and their 
families, we of the Democratic Party have 
different ideas. We also have different ideas 
about the closing of those war plants We 
have the idea of converting them to the pro- 
duction of peacetime needs of our people— 
of. more production, not less—and of keeping 
our workers in jobs. 

In this effort, I believe the employers of 
labor will be with us. I believe management 
in American industry today would be re- 
luctant to gear its thinking and its policies 
to the economic roller-coaster that landed 
them in the dumps in 1931. 

I wonder if any are homesick for that kind 
of freedom? The Democratic Party is going 
to offer an administration and a platform 
shared to prevent a return of the ruthless- 
ness of 1929 or the despair of 1931. 

No group of Americans suffered more heav- 
ily from the effects of that ruthlessness than 
did our farmers. In ruling it out of the fu- 
ture of this Nation, we have in mind the se- 
curity of the farmer from the kind of ups 
and downs that always leave him down and 
often cut. With him we say good-bye to the 
foreclosures of the 20's and the 30’s, good- 
bye to the 10-percent interest rates. 

We do not promise miracles. But we can 
offer leadership, the calibre of leadership that 
brought this Nation out of its disarmed state 
in time to ward off disaster at the hands of 
international bandits, 

We are not going to beat all of our swords 
into plowshares, but we are going to find the 
way to internal security with the same fore- 
sight, the same determination that we have 
shown on the way to world security. Those 
two securities are and will be eternally bound 
together, and an administration that builds 
on sand in the one area is also imperiling 
its foundations in the other, 

We of the Democratic Party were first to 
recognize this principle. The storms of a 
world in upheaval have forced others to 
abandon their stand against it. What dis- 
tinguishes our course in future is that we 
will act upon that principle. For the fight- 
ing men who will come home victorious, for 
the civilians on the home front who will 
share in that victory, we will make it work. 
I I am reminded at this time of the words 
of our President when, in 1940, he accepted 


once more the party's nomination. On that 
occasion he said, I quote: “I do not regret 
my consistent endeavor to awaken this coun- 
try of ours to the menace for us and for all 
we hold dear. I have pursued these efforts 
in the face of appeaser fifth columnists who 
charged me with hysteria and war mongering, 
but I felt it my duty, my simple, plain, in- 
escapable duty, to arouse my countrymen to 
the danger of the new forces let loose in the 
world.” 

Today those forces and their eyil out- 
growths are still at large in the world. We 
shall not be chained by fear. Under proper 
leadership we can create an unequaled period 
of prosperity and happiness. The men in our 
armed forces expect it of us. And they expect 
to exercise their right to vote, and they look 
to the Democratic Party to enforce that right. 
Nor shall they lock to us in vain. Our party 
pledges itself to give those men and women 
an opportunity to vote. 

The Democratic Party's faith in this great 
country of ours is without bounds. We feel 
deep inside of us that we can hew a path 
after this war that will lead to a new era, an 
era of decency not only for us but for all the 
world, The Democratic Party has always 
been the party of vision and courage. We 
have been the advocates, not the rock-ribbed 
complainers. Of course, we have our com- 
plainers about supposed sacrifices. War 
means sacrifices. In war some make a great 
sacrifice, others make the supreme sacrifice. 
I have said it before, I say it now, it appears 
to me that the ones who are making the 
greatest sacrifices are complaining the least. 
When I think of the parents who have given 
their sons, they are making a sacrifice. When 
I think of those sons wading in the mud and 
mire of vermin-infested islands, or scaling 
mountain peaks where if sickness or disease 
does not attack them a murderous Jap or a 
murderous German is behind every stone, 
every stump, and every tree; when I think of 
the sacrifices these boys are making, I would 
despise myself if I complained about my 
little inconveniences. 

In unity there is strength. In disunity 
there is terrible danger. So, beware of dan- 
gerous mén who preach disunity. We must 
have a unity that is uncomplaining 

If we meet the challenge of today, if we do 
our job on this front in unity, God knows and 
you know that our fighting men will do their 
part. 


All Right, Where’s the Catch? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 24. 1944 


Mr, EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor», I include the following arti- 
cle from the Philadelphia Record by 
Charles Fisher: 


ALL RIGHT, WHERE'S THE Carcx?— Tis Par 
or JaUNDICED Eyes Never Has Far To Loox 


(By Charles Fisher) 


Whenever we come across an especially 
noticeable parade of somebody's good works, 
we stand by a little sourly, waiting for the 
gimmick at the end of it. We have found 
that the pageant comes first, then the bite. 

The method is discernible in a lot of the 
mail which brightens up the day in a news- 
paper office. A few years ago a firm with a 
bill of goods to sell used to come out inartisti- 
caliy with a direct statement of what it was 
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trying to get. The science of public relations 
has passed way beyond that point now, 
though, 

When a propaganda campaign begins, we 
learn first that the Elysian Eyewash Co. 
gives picnics to all its employees the second 
Tuesday in every July. In the weeks follow- 
ing, we are told all manner of details bot 
Elysian, from its workers’ health service to 
its president's theories about the hereafter. 
It is only after cozy relations have been estab- 


‘lished that we find the outfit is trying to put 


the arm on the Government for something, 
or have a law changed, 
A GOOD EXAMPLE 

A very pretty example of the system ap- 
peared a few months ago when the Lincoln 
Electric Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, began send- 
ing out two or three long releases every week 
on the efficiency and spirit of camaraderie 
which prevailed in war work at Lincoln. We 
weren’t alone in our bafflement, for two cf 
our professional associates received the same 
material. Both of the gentlemen write sports 
and were, if possible, even less stirred than 
we by news that Lincoln workers love their 
Government and their boss. 

But the expensive and highly professional 
hand of a first-rate public-relations coun- 
selor was indicated. If wo received the stuff, 
so must many hundreds of other writers. 


So Mr. Smith, Mr. Deoly, and Mr. Fisher all 


sat around waiting for the snapper. It came 
a couple of weeks ago. Lincoln, having 
proved its good will and love of country, was 
trying to duck governmental renegotiation of 
its war contracts. 

After a long period of that sort of train- 
ing, it was not a surprise to find out that the 
Jack & Heintz Corporation, of Cleveland, is 
also resisting renegotiation. The firm has 
evidently been doing an extraordinarily val- 
uable and efficient job in making flying in- 
struments. Its employees are well paid, en- 
tertained by music as they work, nourished 
on free lunches and free coffee, and, in gen- 
eral, treatcd more as valued friends than as 


“hired hands. 


MOST OF US KNOW 


Very few Americans have been permitted 
to remain unaware of those pleasant facts, 
although it is hard to say what relation they 
bear to renegotiation—a very sensible sys- 
tem of reclaiming excess profits for the Gov- 
ernment after the first wild period when war 
equipment had to be made and the country 
didn't have time to bicker about the cost, 

Mr. Jack and Mr. Heintz have done quite 
well as individuals out of their patriotic work. 
They invested $25,000 each in a new firm 2 
years ago. Since then they each have drawn 
between $75,000 and $150,000 a year in sal- 
aries, although the whole firm was established 
with a total investment of $100,000. The 
Government built them a $3,000,000 plant and 
lent them $11,000,000. 

The net take on the $100,000 investment 
has been €2,000,000 in salaries and profits, ac- 
cording to Government reckoning. There 
was an extra $7,000,000 in the toe of the sock 
as well, but the Government has reclaimed 
that, Jack & Heintz protest that the move 
strips them of all profits for the past year and 
leaves them without funds to convert to 
peacetime work and furnish jobs for re- 
turned soldiers after the war. 

The quarreling over the arithmetic prob- 
ably will go on for years and unquestionably 
will reach a point where we won't be able 
to understand it. It will be interesting then 
to look back toward this present publicity 
campaign. For another one will be started 
at some future date, and the same firms which 
are insisting that the Government subsidize 
them for the post-war period will have the 
press agents at work celebrating free enter- 
prise and protesting against Federal inter- 
ference. We don't know what Mr. Dooly and 
Mr. Smith will do then, but we're going to 
stop reading our mail. 
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Pass a Genuine and Effective Soldiers’ 
Vote Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, JR. 


‘OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, I 
am in favor of granting the men and 
women in our armed services, and the 
members of the merchant marine, the 
opportunity to vote in the 1944 election, 
and I appeal to this House to report out 
legislation that will take away all un- 
necessary complications and that will 
simplify the necessary procedure. The 
bill reported by the committee does not 
provide an effective method by which 
the service men and women will be 
given an opportunity to vote this year, 
but would prevent many of them from 
exercising the right of the ballot, which 
is one of the things for which they are 
fighting. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks and include in 
the Recorp a radio broadcast by Gov. 
Herbert R. O'Conor, of Maryland, on 
the question of the soldier vote legis- 
lation and also a statement showing the 
action expected to be taken by the vari- 
ous States in this connection, and also 
a letter and resolution I received from 
the Cissel-Saxon Post, No. 41, of the 
American Legion, 


ADDRESS OF GOV, HERBERT R, O'CONOR, OF 
MARYLAND 


Because complete information regarding 
State matters is not obtainable from news- 
paper accounts, I am opening today a series 
of radio broadcasts. Through these discus- 
sions I will give direct and impartial infor- 
mation on these problems, which has not 
been given by some newspapers. 

Today I will discuss with you the impor- 
tant question of whether the men and women 
in the Armed Services will be able to vote 
in the approaching election. It is my firm 
belief that they must be given the oppor- 
tunity of voting, no matter in what part of 
the world they may be. Next, the balloting 
should be so conducted as to guarantee hon- 
est elections. Any hindrances to voting by 
soldiers and sailors must be removed. 

Because the United States Congress recon- 
venes tomorrow, and will give attention to 
this question, which has been before its 
Members íor the past 3 months; and, further, 
because, in my opinion, the entire subject 
of absentee voting, and of the State's ap- 
proach to the solution of the problems in- 
volved, has not been fairly and adequately 
presented to the people of Baltimore and the 
State, it seems desirable that the matter be 
discussed fully and without bias at this 
time. 

Involved in the State’s approach to the 
matter are several considerations. Frankly, 
the implications of these phases of the mat- 
ter do not seem to have been understood 
entirely by some individuals and other in- 
terests who have been pressing for hurried 
action by the State. The question of State 
rights has been projected and, by editorial 
and news stories which covered only one side 
of the problem, some newspapers have at- 
tempted to force the calling of a special 
session, the results of which could well be 
undone by congressional action on pending 
legislation. 


Furthermore, as a result of these editorials 
and news articles, a misconception of the 
State administration's attitude toward the 
entire matter might have been created. In 
the interest of justice to the men and women 
in the services concerned, as well as to those 
at home who have been giving the matter 
the fullest consideration, it would seem that 
a full, frank statement on the entire ques- 
tion would be desirable. 

Every man and woman in the services, and 
every relative and friend of those absent 
residents of our State, has a right to be 
deeply concerned over the question of whether 
these service men and women, many of 
them overseas, will be able to vote in the 
approaching election, It is hardly necessary 
to declare again that I am strongly of the 
Opinion that every qualified person from 
Maryland in the services must be given the 
opportunity of voting, no matter in what 
part of the world they may be. This involves 
a similar firm determination that the State 
administration will do whatever is necessary 
toward insuring that our absent men and 
women be enabled to vote. 

As the situation stands today, Maryland 
has on its statute books liberal provisions for 
absentee soldier voting. In preparation for 
this emergency, we secured amendments to 
the election laws, at the last session of the 
legislature, that compare favorably with those 
in effect throughout the country. In fact, 
our voting system is considered superior to 
that of many of the other States. 

However, with so many millions of Ameri- 
can soldiers and sailors spread over the entire 
earth, additional arrangements must be com- 
pleted because the Army and Navy have made 
it plain that they cannot be expected to stop 
waging war in order to transport election bal- 
lots. As is, of course, known, all of the 
armed services are under Federal jurisdiction, 
and the whereabouts of the soldiers are 
known only to the Army and Navy. Because 
the Army and Navy must supervise the ballot- 
ing, I urged weeks ago that prompt and 
definite action be taken by Congress to re- 
quire these services to handle this vitally 
important matter, 

The problems involved are not very com- 
plex, and they do not particularly involve 
any danger to the State's inherent right to 
regulate voting by its citizens. The cry heard 
from unofficial -sources for the immediate 
calling of a special session has been raised in 
disregard of certain facts. I don’t believe 
these people know what has been happening 
recently in this matter. They are unaware 
of the great amount of thought and study 
given to the question in official quarters. 

Instead of speculating what might be done 
by the Army and Navy, as the editorial writ- 
ers are doing, I have gone to the War Depart- 
ment and secured first-hand information. 
At the War Department it was suggested to 
me not to call a special session at once. 
I am pleased to state that the position I 
have taken is supported by the great majority 
of States, because, contrary to newspaper 
statements, only 2 out of 48 States have taken 
what they hope will be final action. 

Briefly, the new questions raised in a con- 
sideration of voting by persons outside the 
continental limits of the United States are 
these: 

Should a different form of ballot be adopted 
for overseas voting than could be used for 
servicemen within the continental limits of 
the country? Should a simple form of ballot 
be sent to the servicemen permitting them 
to vote by one mark for all candidates of cer- 
tain party designation? Because the Army 
and Navy have insisted that they cannot un- 
dertake to handle this tremendous task unless 
a uniform system is adopted by the States, 
should the overseas balloting in the ap- 
proaching election be limited to votes for the 
President, Senators, and Congressmen? 
Should State instructions accompany the 
ballı Sto be cast on a special day or should 
State agents be appointed for the handling 
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of the ballots? All these are questions which 
can only be answered after it has been decided 
what the Army and Navy will be required to 
do under Federal law, which is not yet 
enacted. 

With regard to the demands that have been 
made for a special session, it is pertinent to 
point out that, because all the service men 
and women are under the direct control of 
the Military and Naval Services, and because 
only the officials of these services know where 
these men and women are located, it follows 
that the handling of the mechanics of the 
election and the matter of getting applica- 
tion forms and ballots to and from the vari- 
ous posts and stations throughout the world, 
is one for the service authorities to ad- 
minister, At the same time, it must be borne 
de‘initely in mind that the first objective of 
these service authorities is to win the war. 
Every facility at their disposal is severely 
taxed at the present time and it is not to be 
expected that it will be possible to dispense 
with any of these vital services at election 
time. 

The situation boils down to this, therefore, 
that the capacities of the military and naval 
services to handle the great number of bal- 
lots involved must be the basic determining 
factor in any regulations that are to be laid 
down. Only the Congress can authorize the 
services to perform this function, Until the 
Congress does pass a law directing the serv- 
ices what to do, and definitely establishing 
what can be done, it is almost impossible for 
any State to arrange definitely to conform its 
election laws to some nebulous idea of what 
Congress might do. 

We have been informed that Congress will 
take up the matter promptly tomorrow and 
exnects to pass legislation in a short time. 
However, it must be borne in mind at the 
same time that Congress has been considering 
legislation since October 12, and there is no 
certainty even now what finally will be de- 
cided upon. l 

If the Congress will determine in the very 
near future just what facilities will be used, 
there will then be plenty of time to take 
whatever steps may be required to bring 
Maryland’s voting laws into accord with the 
necessities of the situation. If a special 
session is required to permit registration by 
mail, to bring forward the time limits on 
filing and withdrawal of candidacies, and to 
arrange the other details of handling the 
ballots, this will be a relatively simple task 
for our legislature. We will be acting then 
in the face of a known quantity, and not 


‘an unknown quantity, as would be the case 


if the legislature attempted to settle the 
matter before Congress makes known its 
decisions. 

I urge the citizens of Maryland to take 
an active interest in this question and to 
keep in touch with developments starting 
tomorrow with Congress’ reconvening. If you 
are in touch with relatives or friends in the 
service, advise them of what is going on and 
urge them to request the right to vote. 
Next to winning the war, I do not think 
there is anything more important than the 
preservation of our American system of gov- 
ernment. This system rests upon the choice 
by the greatest number of people of their 
governing officials. Under such a democratic 
form of government, the greatest good can 
only be achieved if th» largest possible num- 
ber of voters participate in elections, 

In this latter connection I think it un- 
fortunate that the Maryland Constitution 
makes it impossible for persons under 21 
to vote. I personally would prefer to see 
voting rights extended to all persons in the 
armed services, If soldiers and sailors, as 
young as 18, are depended upon by the coun- 
try to defend the Nation at the risk of their 
lives, it seems to me that they should be 
allowed to take part in the elections which 
constitute a fundamental part of the Ameri- 
can system. 
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However, this right cannot be given by the 
legislature, as the Maryland Constitution 
requires that persons must be 21 years to 
vote. 

But we can strive for the most widespread 
voting, even by persons who are 21 and who 
have not been able to register. This can be 
accomplished in a simple manner. First, 
Congress should decid: finally what the Army 
and Navy will be required to do. Then, with 
this important pattern established, the States 
can proceed to set up a uniform system which 
will be workable and which will enable serv- 
icemen throughout the world to vote. By 
seeking action first by the Federal Govern- 
ment, the various States are not surrender- 
ing any of their rights. They merely are se- 
curing definite information as to what the 
armed services can and will do in handling 
the election machinery for the benefit of 
servicemen who are under their command 
and whose whereabouts they alone know. 

In urging you to maintain the keenest in- 
terest in this question, I assure you that 
Maryland will do everything necessary. Only 
the Governor of this State has the right to 
call a special session, but I will call one in 
Maryland when and if it is necessary to as- 
sure voting by our absent service men and 
women. Nothing less would be fair and con- 
siderate in regard to men and women who 
have left their homes and are scattered at 
different points throughout the world, under- 
going hardships, so that Americans and 
America may live and enjoy freedom and 
liberty in an ordered society. 

Other important State matters warrant 
discussion with the citizens. Such are Mary- 
land’s fiscal affairs, which are in excellent 
condition; post-war planning, in which con- 
siderable progress has already been made; 
road construction; education for returning 
veterans; conservation and health programs. 

In continuing this series of discussions over 
the radio I will take up matters of present- 
day interest and give to you facts which 
would not otherwise be available to you 
through the newspapers. 

Alabama: Does not contemplate calling 
special session. 

Arizona: Special session to convene in 
February. 

Arkansas: Awaiting congressional action. 

California: Special session called for Janu- 


ary. 
Colorado: Special session called for Janu- 
ary 28. 
Connecticut: Special session called for 
January. 
Delaware: Awaiting congressional action. 
Florida: Awaiting reply from Governor. 


Georgia: Special session has been held this, 


month. 
Idaho: Will call session of legislature if 
necessary. 
Illinois: Special session in January. 
Indiana: Special session in January. 
Iowa: Extraordinary session on January 26. 
Kansas: Has adequate law. 
Kentucky: Special session in January. 
Lonisiana: Regular session legislature, May 
1942, provided adequate law. 
Maine: No special legislation necessary. 
Maryland: Awaiting congressional action. 
Massachusetts: Awaiting congressional ac- 
tion. 
Michigan: Special session called for Janu- 


Mississippi: Has enacted legislation. 

Missouri: Considering special session. Will 
advise later. 

Montana: Special session unnecessary. 

Nebraska: Awaiting congressional action. 

Nevada: Awaiting congressional action. 

New Hampshire: Awaiting congressional 
action. 

New York: Legislature in session, and does 
not contemplate further legislation. 

North Carolina: 1943 session of legislature 
passed appropriate legislation, 


North Dakota: Awaiting congressional ac- 
tion. 

Ohio: Specia session of legislature after 
congressional action. 

Oklahoma: Awaiting congressional action. 
Special session will be called if necessary. 

Oregon: Last session of legislature passed 
appropriate legislation. 

Pennsylvania: Special session not neces- 


sary. 

Rhode Island: Legislature in session. Gov- 
ernor has recommended constitutional con- 
vention and appropriate legislation. 

Tennessee: Awaiting congressional action. 

Vermont: Special session will be called if 
found necessary. 

Virginia: Legislature in session. Governor 
to recommend amendments in absentee vot- 
ing laws. Federal assistance anticipated. 

4 Washington: Awaiting congressional ac- 
ion. 

West Virginia: Legislature convened Janu- 
ary 23, 1944. Appropriate legislation consid- 
ered. 

Wisconsin: Legislature convenes January 
12, 1944. 

Wyoming: Awaiting congressional action, 


CIssEL-SAxon Post, No. 41, 
AMERICAN LEGION, 
Silver Spring, Md., January 20, 1944. 
Hon. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, JR., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN D’ALESANDRO: With 
great respect we invite your attention to the 
enclosed resolution through which the mem- 
bers of the Cissel-Saxon Post of the Mary- 
land Department of the American Legion ask 
the Congress of the United States to proceed 
with the enactment of Federal legislation 
“which will guarantee to every member of the 
armed forces the definite presentation of a 
ballot that can be voted in the 1944 Presi- 
dential and congressional general election 
and which will further guarantee the return 
of the ballots” tu the States. 

The Cissel-Saxon Post is the largest Ameri- 
can ion post in Montgomery County, with 
an active current membership of over 200 vet- 
erans of the first World War. At a regular 
and well-attended meeting held on the eve- 
ning of Wednesday, January 19, the veterans 
unanimously adopted the attached resolution 
by a standing vote of the Cissel-Saxon Post. 

We earnestly hope that you will be able to 
give your support to this fairest and most 
fundamental question now pending before 
the Congress. 


Adjutant. 
Enclosure. ] 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY CISSEL-SAXON POST NO. 
41, AMERICAN LEGION, SILVER SPRING, MD., AT 
ITS REGULAR MEETING HELD ON JANUARY 19, 
1944 
Whereas we, the members of the Cissel- 

Saxon Post, No. 41 of the Department of Mary- 

land of the American Legion, observe with in- 

creasing concern and amazement the con- 
tinued failure of the Congress of the United 

States to provide a method through which 

the Army and the Navy will be required to 

offer to every man and woman serving in the 

armed forces in the present worldwide war a 

definite opportunity to vote this year for the 

election of both the President of the United 

States and the United States Senators and 

Members of Congress who will be candidates 

in the respective congressional districts from 

which these service men and women entered 
the armed forces; and 

Whereas the record establishes that under 
the absentee voting law for servicemen 
adopted by the last Congress only 28,000 votes 

‘were counted in all the States of the Nation 

in the 1942 congressional election from the 

5,000,000 or more servicemen then bearing 

arms; and 
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Whereas it is our further belief that the 
bill now favorably reported from the House 
Elections Committee, as represented by a re- 
port which, through the votes of three Demo- 
cratic and four Republican Members of Con- 
gress, became a majority report from the 
Elections Committee to the House, does not 
provide any more definite or hopeful method 
through which the service men and women 
will be guaranteed a chance to vote this year 
than the method through which they were 
practically deprived of the right to vote in 
1942; and 

Whereas we, citizens of the State of Mary- 
land recognize the constitutional right of the 
duly elected Legislature of the State of Mary- 
land to determine (within the limitations 
imposed by the Constitution of the United 
States on the exercise of this power by the 
government of any State), the qualifications 
of voters who are qualified to participate in 
any election of candidates to represent the 
State of Maryland, 

Nevertheless, we, as men who served in the 
Army or the Navy of the United States in 
the First World War know that the officials 
of the State of Maryland are totally unable 
to find or to deliver ballots to the service 
men and women from Maryland, or to bring 
those ballots back to Maryland, and 

We further know that only the Federal 
Government, acting through the chain of 
communications which serves the other 
functions of the men and women of the 
Army and Navy, can act as the postmaster or 
the collecting agency for these ballots and 
only representatives of the Army and the 
Navy can administer the actual process of 
the voting by the service men and women 
wherever they may be, and 

Whereas we regard any failure to actually 
make ballots available to those serving in 
the armed forces as the most damaging pos- 
sible blow to their devotion to American 
liberty and governmental institutions, and 

Whereas we further regard the actual abil- 
ity to vote in the coming national election 
as the most inalienable American right most 
particularly of those serving in the armed 
forees who risk their lives and give their toil 
that America may stay free and that the 
people of the Nation may again become safe: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we respectfully but most 
definitely petition our representatives in the 
Congress of the United States, as well as the 
representatives of the other States of the 
Union, that they promptly proceed with the 
enactment of Federal legislation which will 
guarantee to every member of the armed 
forces the definite presentation of a ballot 
that can be voted in the 1944 Presidential 
and congressional general election and which 
will further guarantee the return of the 
ballots of each such member of the armed 
forces to the State of their origin in time to 
be counted by the.officials of that State. 

CtsseL-Saxon Post, No. 41, 
JOHN F, COLLIER, 
Commander, 
Tuomas B. FOSTER, 
Adjutant. 
Attest: 
JANUARY 21, 1944. 


Labor Loyal in the War Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include the following radio 
address of John P. Frey, president of 
metal trades department of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 

I am in agreement with the splendid 
address of Mr. Frey and feel that he 
expresses the sentiment of millions of 
Americans. 


Fellow citizens, I am speaking to you to- 
night, not as a trade-union official pleading 
the cause of labor but as an American cit- 
izen hopeful of being of assistance in dealing 
with our wartime labor problems. It so hap- 
pens that I have spent the greater part of 
my life in the labor movement, and there- 
fore should know something about my sub- 
ject. 

Two solid fronts are essential to the win- 
ning of the war—the fighting front and the 
home front. The patriotism and the cour- 
age of American soldiers in the present war 

sis unexcelled by any previous period of our 

Nation's history. To maintain this a united 
and patriotic home front is essential. The 
morale of the home front definitely influ- 
ences the morale of our fighting forces. 

It has become vitally necessary that we 
examine this home front, for accumulating 
evidence indicates that industrially we are 
drifting toward a dangerous division of view- 
point and purpose. In the industrial field 
the stage has been reached where groups and 
individuals differing in their viewpoints are 
accusing each other of treacherous activity, 
and where in the heat of accusation. and 
defense men are attacking symptoms instead 
of bravely facing the facts and dealing with 
causes. Mere preachings, recriminations, and 
agitation, charges and countercharges, will 
not improve the situation. Neither will leg- 
islation, for legislation and its administration 
cannot make men brave, patriotic, or self- 
Sacrificing. 

Strikes and threats of strikes during war- 
time are indefensible, they are intolerable; 
but also indefensible is profiteering, also in- 
defensible is mismanagement on the part of 
those placed in responsible Federal positions. 

Unquestionably organized labor as a whole 
is patriotically sound to the very core. Un- 
questionably organized labor is as deeply in- 
terested in the winning of the war as any 
other group of Americans. The largest num- 
ber of our fighting forces are from wage earn- 
ing families. They are the sons, the brothers, 
and the husbands of those working in our 
war production plants. 

Yet, there are strikes and threats of strikes. 
Why? 

It is not because some labor leaders sit in 
their ivory towers and call strikes or issue 
threats for the fun of it. The problem is 
more than 10,000,000 men and women, not a 
small group of dictators as some would like to 
believe. No, indeed, the country’s problem is 
not as simple as that. 

I should be remiss of my responsibility if 
I did not tell you that the morale of our in- 
dustrial workers has depreciated, and that it 
is vitally essential that it be restored. Abuse 
or arbitrary directives will not do it, at- 
tempted punishment through legislation will 
not do it, agitation tending to turn the mem- 
bers of the armed forces against them will 
not do it. 

Some local strikes may have been engi- 
neered by saboteurs or those within our bor- 
ders enjoying our free institutions but who 
have worked to overthrow them. Some may 
have been caused by individuais having mixed 
motives, but the majority of the strikes have 
resulted from an unnecessary irritation, an 
irritation operating like a chafing harness 
which finally makes an open sore. 

Workmen pledged not to strike must be 
protected from those in private management 
or official position taking advantage of that 
fact to see how far they can go in imposing 
upon them. 


American labor has been forced to contend 
with an almost impossible administrative 
condition in our Government. No adequate 
national legislation has been enacted which 
would provide a definite labor policy, and 
its unprejudiced administration. Instead of 
one central authority dealing with labor 
problems, there has developed practically 25 
Federal agencies regulating the terms of 
employment and conditions of labor. In 
addition there are personally advertised, 
self-appointed individuals busying them- 
selves advising Government representatives 
and some labor leaders unfortunately. Both 
have Hstened to them with conflicting and 
harmful results. 

These agencies and their directives and 
decisions have established conflicting poli- 
cies. Those of us charged with labor re- 
sponsibility find it difficult to know which 
way to turn. In my own department my 
telephone is constantly on the hum from all 
corners of the country. Problems which 
should be settled quickly and amicably be- 
come enmeshed in the multiplicity of the 
Government agencies and their conflicting 
policies and decisions. 

There is no central agency to which we 
can go and arrive at definite understandings. 
Such an agency is the essential need, and 
my purpose in talking to you is to urge that 
we have such an agency created without 
further delay, in order that the morale of 
our workers may be restored. It is not my 
purpose to level criticism, to add to the agi- 
tation already taking place. The time is here 
when we need constructive proposals; and I 
am making one. 

Our Government-labor relationship is the 
very opposite of that existing in Great Brit- 
ain, where all labor questions must go 
through the clearing house of the Minister 
of Labor. Of course, even in Great Britain 
strikes occur. Nothing is perfect in this vale 
of tears and when millions and millions of 
human beings are involved. 

There was within our Government a well 
established agency, a clearing house through 
which all final decisions affecting labor were 
decided. That agency is the Federal De- 
partment of Labor, the Department to which 
labor locked, in the same way and for the 
same reason that businessmen looked to the 
Department of Commerce and the farmers 
looked to the Department of Agriculture. 

Most unfortunately for American workmen 
and the war effort, the Labor Department 
was not strengthened when war came; instead 
it was shorn of its most important bureaus, 
and these were divided among agencies cre- 
ated for wartime purposes. Lacking this 
central clearing house, Inbor is now compelled 
to go from one agency to another seeking the 
solution of its problems, and not infre- 
quently understandings reached with one 
agency are thrown out the window by an- 
other agency. 

In the case of the railway brotherhoods and 
the railway shopmen there was a well estab- 
lished Federal agency—the Railway Mediation 
Board. Before this Board railway employ- 
ees presented their case over a period of 3 
months. They were given an award, much 
less than they believed themselves entitled 
to, but which the leaders were willing to 
recommend for acceptance to their member- 
ship. After this award had been made, an- 
other Feedral agency ruled that the award 
could not be put into effect. Either the 
Railway Mediation Board handed down an 
award which it realized another Federal 
agenty would veto, or there was an inex- 
cusable conflict of authority, the conflict 
greatly weakening labor confidence in Fed- 
eral agencies. 

If the award was justified, it should not 
have been vetoed. There should have been 
within the Department of Labor a clearing 
house which would have pointed out to the 
Mediation Board before its decision was made, 
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that such a decision would not be approved, 
or information conveyed to the higher au- 
thority that it must not veto the Mediation 
Board’s decision. 

What happened in the railway situation 
has occurred in many other instances, even 
where collective bargaining between manage- 
ment, labor, and the Federal procurement 
agencies had reached an agreement, 

In May 1942 the organized shipyard work- 
ers, numbering over a million, responding to 
President Roosevelt’s request, accepted a re- 
duction of the wage rate in their shipbuild- 
ing agreements which had been approved 
and guaranteed by the Government a year 
before. This was done to assist the President 
in his praiseworthy effort to prevent ruinous 
inflation. 

At that conference the Government pledged 
itself to a subsequent revision. But the Gov- 
ernment’s promise was not placed into effect. 

What happened was that directives were 
issued which took the previous authority 
away from the National Shipbuilding Stabili- 
zation Committee, which from the begin- 
ning had been composed of the Government 
representatives, management, and labor, and 
conferred its authority in the matter of wages 
upon another Federal agency. That agency 
held that it was not bound by the Govern- 
ment’s pledge to the shipyard workers in 
May 1942. 

Men cannot be assured one thing one day 
and then rapped over the knuckles the next. 
This confusion and conflict of decisions be- 
tween Federal agencies causes labor to lose 
confidence in them, The morale of labor is 
seriously injured. 

I believe a central agency dealing with 
labor, handing down decisions that will stick 
and not be vetoed by some other agency, is 
absolutely essential to restore the confidence 
of our workers in their Government, which 
in these times is the over-all employer. 

Let me tell you of an experience which I 
had recently on a train. The conductor, a 
man 60 years of age, was collecting tickets. 
A couple of soldiers began chiding him: 

“Oh, so you aren’t going to strike, after all. 
We would like to strike.” 

This particular man has three sons in the 
armed forces. He said nothing to these boys. 
What do you have here? You have a con- 
tempt of youth toward age. Here was a man 
who has struggled through life, finally at- 
taining a security and reasonable wage. We 
may assume he has been a decent family 
man, no great shot, no man who sought to 
set the world on fire, no man who aspired to 
a Mussolini or the President of the United 
States, or even a leader of men. He was just 
a man, we will assume, who loved his family 
and who had struggled hard to give them the 
essentials of life. You can imagine, then, 
how it hurt him to have these youngsters 
questioning his patriotism when he and his 
kind have been the bulwark of all civilization. 

You wonder what sort of an agitation has 
been spread, and spread by whom that would 
bring us to the point where there is sup- 
posed to be a division between the fathers 
and mothers on the one hand and their sons 
on the other. 

I do not appreciate this effort, studied, it 
seems to me, to divide the domestic and the 
home fronts, to pit them against one an= 
other. Relatively, it is an effort to pit the 
parents against the youngsters. 

This conductor of whom I have spoken: 
Why does he threaten to strike when his 
sons are in the armed forces? Is he against 
them? There is an agitation afoot in this 
country that would make you think this is 
the case. 

No. In the economics of war he is think- 
ing about keeping apace in order that he can 
be of assistince to those youngsters when 
they return from the war. He is thinking 
that he wants to be in a position to finish 
their education. If they return maimed, this 
father is thinking that he wants to be in a 
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position to take care of them. Unless the 
Communist theory of destroying the family 
unit is to be accepted, we must assume that 
this man, in his every endeavor is thinking 
of that boy on the front. He is continually 
trying to improve his position in life with 
that end in view. 

We must all realize this plain fact: Life is 
not static during a war. A war brings a fast- 
moving economy to a country. 

Manifestly, under the circumstances, we 
can't expect that part of our population 
known as the wage earners, will stand still. 
The world moves on. 

Let us rid ourselves of this pitting of one 
segment of our population against the other. 
From the maturity of my experience, I im- 
plore you, not because of any advantage 
which will accrue to me or any other labor 
leader, to cease and desist from this agita- 
tion which is making for no good in our war 
effort; which, instead is definitely weaken- 
ing it. 

I firmly believe that on our side, the labor 
side, if you please, we can move toward a 
tremendous improvement if labor's problems 
can be handled in one agency in Washington, 
preferably the Department of Labor, which 
was originally set up for that purpose. Labor 
needs, as do other segments of our popula- 
tion, a getting away from Government by 
decree and directives, government by dis- 
cretionary authority. We need, as do all of 
our people, a return to government by law, 
Government by whim, inexperience, caprice, 
and personality is going to lead us into defi- 
nite trouble—far more so than it has thus 
far. Sanity in relation to labor must be 
restored. 

I thank you. 


Republican Achievements and Objectives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS. 


8 OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered by my colleague the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Merrow] to 
the Ohio League of Young Republican 
Clubs, at Toledo, Saturday evening, Jan- 
uary 22, 1944: 


Mr. President, members of the Young Re- 
publican Clubs of Ohio, and guests, I bring 
to you Republican greetings from New Hamp- 
shire. It affords me profound pleasure to 
be in Toledo this evening to address this 
large and enthusiastic audience of young Re- 
publicans. It is a source of inspiration to 
look into your earnest determined faces, 
The subject of my remarks tonight is Re- 
publican Achievements and Objectives. An 
attempt will be made to analyze the blunders 
of the New Deal, summarize the recent record 
of the Republican Party in Congress and 
discern the propér course of action for the 
future. 

In New England we have a brand of Re- 
publicanism similar to that in this great 
State of the Middle West. I assure you that 
in the election of 1944 New England Repub- 
licans will do their full share in defeating 
the present administration which is seeking 
to control and order minutely every phase of 
American life. New England, Ohio, and many 
other States right across the continent will 
roll up a tremendous plurality for the Re- 


publican Party next November. From the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, from the Canadian 
border to the Gulf of Mexico the tide against 
the New Deal and its iniquities is rising, 
This meeting here in Toledo today is elo- 
quent testimony to the growing sentiment 
prevailing throughout the country. 

You have conferred upon me a singular 
honor in inviting me to appear here upon 
this most important occasion in the history 
of your club. This conference occurs in a 
year of victory for our party. I am happy to 
have the privilege of discussing the events of 
this crucial period with such a group of able 
party leaders. Since I am well acquainted 
with nearly all of the members of the Ohio 
delegation in the National House of Repre- 
sentatives my delight in visiting Ohio is 
doubly enhanced. The Republican spirit as 
manifested by Ohioans is the spirit which 
will produce success at the polls next fall. 

OHIO—MOTHER OF PRESIDENTS - 

This State, the mother of Presidents, plays 
a most significant and decisive role in the 
political affairs of our Republic. Beginning 
with William Henry Harrison, Ohio has given 
to the Nation 8 Presidents, including 
such outstanding Americans as Grant, Mc- 
Kinley, and Taft. This is a pivotal State. 
This State can well be the determining factor 
in a Presidential election. It would be folly 
to predict what may happen at the conven- 
tion in Chicago 5 months hence but of one 
thing we may be certain, Ohio with 22 Re- 
publican Members to 3 Democrats in the 
congressional delegation, with an enviable 
record of economy in State government which 
is such a marked contrast to the Roosevelt 
fiscal policies, with a long and eventful his- 
tory of resplendent republicanism, will con- 
tribute immeasurably to the Republican vic- 
tory of next fall. Ohio, the fourth largest 
State in the Union, with a population of 
6,907,612 will swell the plurality of our vic- 
torious candidate for the Presidency, Of atl 
the States Ohio is the most political and the 
most civic minded. This State, the mother 
of Presidents, will be in the vanguard of the 
Republican forces next November, 

YOUNG REPUBLICANS 

The activity and energy displayed by young 
Republicans in all sections of the country is 
most commendable. The young people of to- 
day will mold the America of tomorrow. We 
are on the threshold of a new world. Never 
has a greater opportunity come to any gener- 
ation. Out of this horrendous catastrophe, 
that now holds all of the continents, in its 
fearful grip will, we trust, emerge a peaceful 
international community. Out of the dislo- 
cation caused by the impact of this war will 
be developed a better state of affairs at home. 
The democracy that has so admirably weath- 
ered the ravages of this international hurri- 
cane must and will be preserved. In your 
hands is the shaping of the future both ut 
home and abroad. A free economy must be 
guaranteed. The institutions undergirding 
the greatness of the United States, institu- 
tions which have made American life what it 
is today, must not perish. There is crying 
need for the finest minds in the affairs of 
government. The ablest statesmanship is 
none too good to cope with the problems of 
this changing world. 

It is heartening to see the Young Repub- 
licans of Ohio devoting so much thoughtful 
consideration to public affairs. I hope that 
your interest and enthusiasm will ever mount 
and that this organization will constantly 
wax in strength and vigor. Your ranks in- 
clude the responsible leaders of tomorrow 
both in State and in national affairs. The 
challenge of this day is to keep inviolate the 
heritage of our fathers and to erect a struc- 
ture of world unity and peace. I am confi- 
dent that we will not fail. I am certain that 
this generation of Americans will meet the 
present historic occasion with the same spirit 
of determination and fortitude that has 
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characterized all our forebears and that we 
will develop a world community which will 
bring the blessings of peace and prosperity 
to the countless generations of human be- 
ings who will subsequently follow in our 
footsteps. 

THE MODERN AGE 


This is a revolutionary age, an age of 
world-wide upheaval. This is a time of deep 
and universal changes. The war and the 
peace which is to follow are parts of the same 
current global disturbance. Political, eco- 
nomic, and social problems are more com- 
plex today than in the past. The reason for 
this is the impact on the lives of men made 
by the discoveries in modern science, 

The phenomenal development of aviation 
in the last four decades is symbolic of the 
present era. On the 17th of last December, 
we commemorated the fortieth anniversary 
of the discovery of flying by the Wright 
Brothers at Kitty Hawk, N. C. They made 
the first successful flight with a heavier-than- 
air machine. Their primitive craft flew 852 
feet, staying in the air for 59 seconds. From 
the plane of the Wright brothers in 1903 to 
the modern bomber or the present-day trans- 
port we find a fascinating and absorbing 
story that is a monument to the genius of 
man. 

The advent of flying has transformed the 
thinking and the relations of men. The air- 
plane has brought the continents closer to- 
gether, The airplane will give the United 
Nations the decision in the Second World 
War. The airplane is forcing the powers to 
accept an international point of view. It is 
compelling cooperation and collaboration. 
It will yet be the means of uniting the peo- 
ples of this earth in a more tolerant and 
understanding community. The plane has 
made imperative the erection of a world or- 
ganization to prevent wars and to ensure the 
peace. Recognizing this, the Seventy-eighth 
Congress has adopted measures favoring the 
formulation of international machinery de- 
signed to avert future conflicts. We live in 
a modern scientific age. We possess limitless 
power. We must create a decent world in 
which this power can be employed for im- 
proving the welfare and facilitating the prog- 
ress of all mankind. 


THE WAR 


The first and most pressing problem is to 
win the war. We are making excellent prog- 
ress in the achievement of this objective. 
In 1943 notable military and diplomatic vic- 
tories rewarded the efforts of the United Na- 
tions. Today the Nazis are being over- 
whelmed in Russia, reversed in Italy, and 
harassed by bombs in Western Europe. Un- 
der American fire the Japanese are retreating 
from their outposts in the Pacific. Momen- 
tous conferences, climaxed by the meeting at 
Teheran have developed unity among the 
United Nations and have given us clear-cut 
diplomatic advantages over our enemies, In 
1944 we will see the dawn of victory. The 
collapse of Hitler and his military machine 
may be only a matter of months and the fall 
of Japan will doubtless be realized next year. 
We have every reason to be optimistic. We 
know that our men and our arms will crush 
the enemy wherever he may be found. Let 
us make certain that our statesmanship will 
win the peace. A 


THE POLITICAL TREND 


As a result of the manner in which do- 
mestic affairs have been handled we find the 
presence of a definite political trend in favor 
of the Republican Party and opposed to the 
New Deal. We are at the end of a cycle in 
American political history, The election of 
November 1942 and more recent elections in 
New York, New Jersey, and especially in Ken- 
tucky and Philadelphia show that the revolt 
against the party in power is exceedingly pro- 
nounced. From the low ebb of a few years 
ago the fortunes of the Republicans have 
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markedly improved. In 1936, there were 17 
Republican Senators; in 1943, 37. In 1936, 
89 Republican Representatives; in 1943, 208. 
In 1936, 8 Republican Governors; in 1943, 26. 
In 1936, 9 Republican Legislatures; in 1943, 
27. At the moment there are several vacan- 
cies in the National House of Representatives, 
Since the last congressional election we have 
gained a few seats making our party only a 
few short of having as many Members as the 
opposition. 

My colleagues from all sections of the Na- 
tion report a growing restlessness and a 
determination to remove from public office 
those who have failed to fulfill their trusts, 
This Nation is becoming more and more dis- 
satisfied, disgusted, and angry with the re- 
miss and negligent management of affairs on 
the home front. As a Member of Congress 
I have seen enough to convince me that if 
many of those who are serving in admin- 
istrative capacities in the National Capital 
are not removed from positions of authority 
the Government of the United States will be 
gravely imperiled. The people realize this 
and I am confident that they will so vote in 
the next election as to make the necessary 
corrections. Once the Republican Party is 
returned to power there will be a grand exodus 
of New Deal lawyers, professors, and imprac- 
tical theorists from the city of Washington. 
Such a cleansing of the National Capital will 
be most salutary and will have a decidedly 
beneficial effect on the entire country. If 
this is not brought about I have the gravest 
fear for the future of free government in the 
United States, 


BUREAUCRACY 


The opposition to the present administra- 
tion is a consequence of the cumbersome, 
flagrant and irresponsible administrative 
methods of the party in power. In the last 
11 years the New Deal has built up a top- 
heavy and incompetent Federal bureaucracy 
staffed, in many instances, by people whose 
heads have been turned by the authority they 
possess. The Federal pay rolls have been 
swelled beyond reason. According to the 
Byrd report issued on November 22, Federal 
civilian employees in June 1943 numbered 
3,095,463. In September 1943 there were 
2,964,405. In a previous report the Byrd com- 
mittee recommended a reduction of 300,000 
persons employed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. This recommendation was not fol- 
lowed. Between June and September 1943, 
35 departments and agencies eliminated 166,- 
431, but between June and September, 30 de- 
partments increased their personnel by 35,- 
873 making a total reduction of 131,058 Fed- 
eral employees, One is not surprised that a 
greater reduction was not made. This ad- 
ministration always tries to circumvent the 
will of Congress. 

The report made on November 22 by the 
Byrd committee states that should the second 
request for reduction of Federal employees be 
not heeded it will be necessary for the com- 
mittee, “to recommend legislation to the Con- 
gress of the United States which will make 
reductions in Federal civilian employment 
mandatory.” In an additional report by the 
Byrd committee, published on December 15, 
are these words, “the committee will con- 
tinue its investigation of nonessential per- 
sonnel in, the hope of eliminating 400,000 or 
more nonessential employees from the June 
1943 peak of 3,095,463 paid Federal civilian 
employees.” This administration obviously 
wishes the continuation of a huge Federal 
bureaucracy. I have often said that if we 
could only place everybody on the public 
pay roll we would be in a truly Rooseveltian 
paradise. In my opinion, if half of the peo- 
ple who are working in the Government of- 
fices in Washington were discharged we could 
then conduct our business much more effi- 
ciently than it is now being carried on. We 


cannot permit this Nation to be strangled by 
an oppressive bureaucracy. 


EXECUTIVE ORDERS 


The root of the Federal bureaucracy as prac- 
ticed by the Chief Executive is government 
by Executive decree. From Lincoln through 
Hoover, 6,070 Executive orders were issued, 
From 1933 to August 1943 the New Deal pro- 
mulgated 3,296 Executive orders in contrast 
to 4,400 laws enacted by Congress in the same 
period. “Government by Executive decree is 
the New Deal’s unconstitutional substitute 
for Congressional authority.” By use of 
Executive decrees the administration has 
taken lawmaking into its own hands. The 
wiil of the Congress has been flouted and the 
people have been subjected to government by 
the White House. Federal bureaucracy 
through Executive decrees and directives has 
pushed its tentacles into every community in 
the United States. 


REGULATIONS—CONFUSION-—BUNGLING 


From the most cumbersome bureaucracy 
the world has ever seen stream thousands of 
needless, nonsensical and arbitrary regula- 
tions. The backs of the people bend under 
this increasing load. The multitude of forms 
to be filled out by those engaged in business 
enterprises is shocking, From my experience 
in Congress, from information gained by talk- 
ing with my colleagues, from observations 
made in Washington and from contacts with 
several agencies I am convinced that many 
of those who are manning the bureaus are 
trying to control American agriculture, 
American business, American industry, yes, 
every activity known to American life. Men 
with little or no practical business experience 
are composing the regulations. Ordinary in- 
telligence is not often exercised in writing 
directives. Businessmen come to Washington 
pleading for reasonable action only to be 
turned away by those who are in authority. 
We readily admit that there must be restric- 
tions to win this war but people from one end 
of the country to the other bear witness to 
the fact that much of what the New Deal has 
done and is doing is not only unnecessary 
but in many instances most harmful. I have 
only to refer you to the endless forms to be 
filed out and the unsound decisions of 
O. P. A. to establish the point I am making. 

Confusion is the order of the day in Wash- 
ington, Many agencies deal with the same 
subject. Over a score are involved in the 
handling of food. There is overlapping and 
duplication on every hand. Men and bu- 
reausgwork at cross purposes, The situation 
is grievously appalling. Unless administra- 
tive reform is forthcoming the economy of 
this country will be so badly mangled that 
its destruction will be only a matter of time. 
There should be an immediate reduction and 
consolidation of Federal agencies. There 
should be a reduction of the Federal per- 
sonnel, an elimination of many regulations, a 
simplification of forms to be filled out and a 
thorough housecleaning in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The New Dealers are the world’s 
most efficient bunglers. When the final story 
of this period is written historians will point 
to the New Deal bureaucracy, its resulting 
regulations and confusion as the greatest 
example, in all the annals of history, of what 
government ought not to be. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE NEW DEAL 


I call your attention to a report made pub- 
lic on November 15, 1943, by the Select Com- 
mittee to Investigate Executive Agencies. 
This House committee devoted its statement 
entirely to O. P. A. The Office of Price Ad- 
ministration up to September 1, 1943, had 
issued 3,196 regulations, amendments and 
orders. “This mass of regulations, orders, 
amendments, and interpretations,” states the 
committee, “has been largely devised and 
drafted by obscure officials having little bus- 
iness experience and approved with but cur- 
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sory review by those having statutory re- 
sponsibility for the administration of the 
Act.” By way of comparison, during that pe- 
riod of time the Congress passed a total of 
only 552 public laws. “The committee be- 
lieves that the facts here presented reveal 
practices which, if not halted, might conceiv- 
ably lead to the undermining of our basic 
constitutional provisions for separate and in- 
dependent executive, legislative, and judicial 
departments of Government.” I measure my 
words with exceeding care; I speak advisedly 
when I say that if the philosophy of the pres- 
ent administration is not repudiated it will 
wreck the American system of government. 
I have quoted the exhaustive study made by 
the Smith committee to substantiate this 
statement. The fearful thing about this ad- 
ministration, in my opinion, is that underly- 
ing its activities is a philosophy the goal of 
which is the complete regimentation of the 
United States. This means an ultimate 
stifling of the individual. Such a philosophy 
is foreign to the heritage of this Nation and 
I for one will oppose it with all the strength 
and energy I possess. 


ECONOMIC BILL OF RIGHTS 


In his annual message to the Congress on 
Wednesday of last week the President pre- 
sented what he called an economic bill of 
rights. He listed the following rights: “The 
right to a useful and remunerative job in the 
industries, or shops, or farms, or mines of 
the Nation; the right to earn enough to pro- 
vide adequate food and clothing and recrea- 
tion; the right of every farmer to raise and sell 
his products at a return which will give him 
and his family a decent living; the right of 
every businessman, large and small, to trade 
in an atmosphere of freedom from unfair 
competition and domination by monopolies 
at home or abroad; the right of every family 
to a decent home; the right to adequate 
medical care, and the opportunity to achieve 
and enjoy good health; the right to adequate 
protection from the economic fears of old 
age, sickness, accident, and unemployment; 
and the right to a good education.” 

THE RIGHT TO BE FREE FROM THE CURSE OF THE 
NEW DEAL 

With the statement of the President's pro- 
gram I am in full accord. It sounds well. 
His words and phrases are good, but like 


many of his promises this program will prob- 


ably not be translated into action. I agree 
with his so-called goals and hope that they 
can be realized. To the economic bill of 
rights set forth by the President I would add 
the following which I believe arè of equal 
importance. These are the right to be free 
from the withering, paralyzing hand of 
bureaucracy, the right to be free from ex- 
cessive Government regulations; the right to 
be free from the confusion of a multiplicity 
of Federal agencies; the right to be free from 
the whims of the theorists; the right to be 
free from the dictates of an oppressive ad- 
ministration; the right to be free from the 
present practices of the Federal Government 
detrimental to American economy; the right 
to be free from Government by directive, and 
the right to be free from the philosophy of 
the New Deal and all of its destructiveness. 

I propose to fight for the rights I have 
listed. We must determine whether or not ` 
we will walk to the future as free people or 
as pawns of an all-powerful paternalistic 
Government which directs our affairs from 
Washington. I can well imagine that the 
ultimate objective of those trying to direct 
so minutely our lives from the Capital of 
the Nation is to finally prescribe how much 
air we shall breathe, how much water we 
shall drink, whom we shall marry, and how 
many children we shall bring up. 


CONGRESS CANNOT DO IT ALL 


The President has called upon Congress “to 
explore the means for implementing” his 
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economic bill of rights. He said that if a 
progressive program is not evolved the Nation 
will be conscious of the fact. From this I 
conclude that if a program to the President’s 
liking is not produced he is going to blame the 
Congress. Legislative-Executive cooperation 
is imperative. I would be the last to advocate 
a stubborn or a recalcitrant attitude on the 
part of the Congress on working with the 
Executive but we must not forget that cooper- 
ation should be both ways. Congress cannot 
do it all, It would help immeasurably if this 
administration would earnestly strive to com- 
ply with the intent of the laws instead of 
endeavoring to treat with contempt the will 
of Congress at every possible opportunity. 
The White House is now unable to control 
Congress, therefore the attempt to belittle 
the National Legislature. Let the Executive 
in good faith try to carry out the laws as the 
Congress has written them and we will have 
much better government, 


THE SEVENTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS 


The Seventy-eighth Congress, fully aware of 
the administrative confusion and bungling, 
has been writing a record of independent 
action. The only way the people of the 
United States can secure emancipation from 
the tyranny of the New Deal is by means of 
the House of Representatives and the United 
States Senate. Congress fully realizes this 
and is interpreting correctly the mandate of 
the people. Congress, the greatest legislative 
body in the world, is being true to the trust 
which has been placed in it. Congress is 
working to end the usurpation of the Federal 
Government by the Chief Executive. 

The National Legislature has discarded its 
rubber stamp. Congress is regaining the 
prestige so rapidly lost during the 1930's. 
Congress is. no longer supinely submitting to 


the dictates‘of the White House. Congress is 


striving to save the people’s money. Con- 
gress is determined to control and curtail the 
bureaucracy. Congress is telling the bureau- 
crats instead of asking them. Congress is 
supplying the leadership that the Nation is so 
insistently demanding. Congress, I believe, 
has the confidence of the people, and when 
the Senate and the House are organized by 
the Republican Party in January 1945 the 
bureaucrats will be stripped of their power. 
The Government of the United States will 
be purged from the philosophy of regimenta- 
tion. The people will be freed from the 
hampering regulations and administrative 
reforms so necessary and so long overdue will 
be immediately brought about. 


REPUBLICAN RECORD 


In the first session of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress the Republicans have established 
a constructive record of high achievements, 
They have fought for the recovery of congres- 
sional independence, for the restoration of 
congressional leadership, and for the legisla- 
tive control of a power-drunk, power-crazed 
administration. In domestic affairs the Re- 
publicans battled for the repeal of the $25,000 
salary limitation, the passage of pay-as-you- 
go tax legislation, the defeat of roll-back sub- 
sidies, the liquidation of National Youth Ad- 
ministration and the National Resources 
Planning Board, all the moves to produce 
economy and the overriding of the Presi- 
dential veto of the Smith-Connally bill, In 
foreign affairs the Republicans supported the 
extension of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, the extension of the lend-lease pro- 
gram and the passage of the Fulbright and 
Connally resolutions. These, of course, are 
only a few of our achievements. This is, I 
submit, a record of which we have a right to 
be justly proud. The record which we have 
made and the achievements which will be 
realized in this session of Congress will aug- 
ment still further the rising confidence of 
the people in our party. 
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OBJECTIVES 


The Republicans in Congress will continue 
unrelentingly their efforts to secure good 
government and to enact constructive legis- 
lation. Many questions of a grave and com- 
plex nature must be decided. In every in- 
stance paramount consideration will be di- 
rected to the welfare of the country and to 
the continuation of the American form of 
government and the American democratic 
system. I call your attention to a few of 
the major objectives of our party. 

VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 

Legislation to provide mustering-out pay 
will soon be completed. A measure was 
passed by the House on Wednesday, January 
19, by a vote of 387 to 0, All those eligible 
under the House bill are to receive muster- 
ing-out payment of $300 for active service of 
60 days or more and $100 for active service 
of less than 60 days. The House and Senate 
differences will soon be resolved. I was de- 
lighted to support this legislation. It is 
gratifying that such unanimity prevailed. 
The veterans of Worid War No. 2—those who 
have sacrificed so much that our way of life 
may endure—are to receive proper treatment 
as they are mustered out of the armed forces. 

Our next task is to enact legislation pro- 
viding the machinery for the servicemen 
and women to yote. I hope that we shall 
soon write a law giving a complete ballot to 
every person in the service. We must make 
available the opportunity for them to. par- 
ticipate in the next election. 


of democracy may endure should have the 


privilege of taking part in our elections. 
Even while we are gathered here tonight 


lives are being lost and blood is being spilled 
that freedom may be possible to all men. 
Those who are fighting for our liberty from 
one end of this world to the other must have 
a chance to express themselves in the selec- 
tion-of the leaders of our Government. I 
shall do everything within my power to ob- 
tain an early decision in this matter. I shall 
strive for quick action on the soldier vote 
and trust that before another week has come 
and gone we shall have cared for this most 
urgent and pressing question. 

We must develop a full and integrated plan 
to properly care for the needs of the veterans 
of this war. Such a program must include 
provisions for social security, unemployment 
benefits, educational benefits, medical care, 
old-age assistance, Government insurance, 
reemployment, adequate compensation to the 
disabled and assistance to the relatives of 
those who have lost their lives in the service 
of their country. No matter what aid we ex- 
tend or how much we give or what we make 
available, we can never do too much for those 
who today are carrying this flag to victory on 
the battlefields of the world. It is the duty 
of Congress to develop a complete program 
of relief and rehabilitation. It is the duty of 
Congress to enact all the legislation neces- 
sary to care for those who have borne the 
brunt of battle that this Nation and all it 
stands for may not perish? 

TAXES 

The Republicans have taken a firm stand 
for the simplification of the tax structure. 
On Thursday, January 13, the Republican 
Members of the House of Representatives 
adopted a resolution demanding that the 
Treasury take steps to simplify tax returns. 
They are so complex that much of the tax- 
payers’ time and energy is wasted. The pub- 
lic is demanding a decision on this problem 
and everything must be done to secure an 
early solution of this question. 

The administration is still holding to its 
request for $10,500,000,000 in new revenue. 
On October 6 a statement was issued by the 
Republican members of the Ways and Means 


Certainly” 
those who are fighting that the institutions- 
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Committee stating that the administration’s 
program, which calls for §10,500,000,000 in 
new revenue appeared to go “far beyond what 
the average person is able to pay.” A second 
statement by Republican Members on Octo- 
ber 19 declared against any further increases 
in income-tax rates and demanded economy 
in Government in place of the Treasury’s pro- 
posals. Minority Leader JosepH W. MARTIN, 
Jr., of the House, said that an increase in 
personal or corporation income taxes would 
“threaten the future solvency of American 
business and bring about the liquidation of 
the middle class.” The drafting of tax legis- 
lation is most difficult. Care must be exer- 
cised that in writing tax laws business is 
not destroyed and the taxpayers’ morale un- 
dermined, The demand of the administra- 
tion for a $10,500,000,000 increase in new rev- 
enue will not be realized. Such a proposal is 
too excessive. The tax measure now under 
consideration provides for only a small part 
of this amount. 


BUSINESS 


American industry has done a marvelous 
and unparalleled job in producing the in- 
struments of war. We can be exceedingly 
proud of the production record in the United 
States, As peace approaches, the questions 
of reconversion, employment, and.the termi- 
nation of war contracts will become promi- 
nent issues. Jobs must be provided for our 
people. This can and should be done 
through private effort and not through Gov- 
ernment control. Republicans stand for free 
enterprise, individual initiative, and eco- 
nomic freedom. It has been stated by your 
own Senator Tarr that peacetime production 
must be either on the basis of individual 
freedom or on the basis of Government con- 
trol. Our efforts should be directed toward 
establishing conditions that will make possi- 
ble free enterprise and the development of 
business through private effort. 


FISCAL AFFAIRS 


In his Budget message the President asked 
for expenditures totaling $99,769,000,000. It 
is difficult to comprehend the meaning of a 
hundred billion dollars. This is a period of 
astronomical expenditures. The 12 Roose- 
velt Budget messages, according to the Asso- 
ciated Press, will amount to more than three- 
times the money spent by all of his 30 pred- 
ecessors. By June 30 of this year the public 
debt will reach $198,000,0C0,000 and a year 
later $258,000,000,000. The total cost of the 
war is placed at $397,000,000,000. The Budget 
recommendations of the President must re- 
ceive close scrutiny. Every dollar necessary 
to win the war will be appropriated, but we 
should make certain that public funds are 
used with the greatest efficiency. Economy 
must be practiced in spending the taxpayers’ 
money. 

WORLD AFFAIRS 


The Republican Party, by the declaration 
at Mackinac and by the voting in Congress 
for the Fulbright and Connally resolutions, 
has expressed itself as wholeheartedly approv- 
ing international cooperation and collabora- 
tion. The party will work for the construc- 
tion of an international organization to pre- 
serve the peace. I personally have long been 
an advocate of an international organiza- 
tion to prevent wars and to promote the 
general welfare of all the people in the world. 
On November 5, the date of the passage of the 
Connally resolution, the United States Sen- 
ate inaugurated a new departure in world 
affairs. One of the most needed reforms is 
now to amend the Constitution so that a 
simple majority of both Houses of Congress 
would be able to ratify a treaty. This should 
be the next step in developing a foreign policy 
to meet the complexities of this modern 
scientific era, 
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We do not intend to proceed as we did at 
the termination of the last war. With our 
limitless power has come great responsibility. 
As the most powerful nation on this earth, 
our energy must be devoted to constructing 
a better world for the future. Isolationism 
is dead. It has been killed by the impact of 
inventive genius. Whether we like it or not, 
‘we are an integral part of the world and must 
assume a place of leadership commensurate 
with the power we . Ours is a position. 
of leadership both in war and in peace. 

Never before has there been such an ur- 
gent demand for leadership and statesman- 
ship. The Republican record in the Seventy- 
eighth Congress speaks eloquently for the 
party. It is a record opposed to bad admin- 
istration and the mismanagement of our af- 
fairs on the domestic front. It is a record of 
full and complete cooperation in the war 
effort. The Republican Party is for free en- 
terprise as against the restrictions of a pater- 
nalistic government. The party today is ready 
to lead in the fight for the construction of a 
decent international community so that the 
peace of tomorrow may be preserved and that 
the victory which our armed forces are win- 
ning will not be lost. 

Never has a political organization in any 
country been presented with a finer oppor- 

- tunity. As Republicans, we have a great task 
to perform. Just as soon as the war is over 
we must fight to retrieve the extraordinary 
powers which have been delegated to the 
Executive branch of the Government, We 
must make certain that this Nation will have 
a healthy economic life in the post-war period. 
We must clean up the administration of do- 
mestic affairs and free the Nation from those 
who are trying to change this system of gov- 
ernment. We must strive to implement the 
Connally resolution and help build that type 
of an international organization which will 
become the hope of the future and the hope 
of those who bleed and die today that the 
institutions of democracy may continue, 

This is a time of unequalled stress and 
strain. This is a period of dislocation, both 
at home and abroad. This is an age in which 
emotions run high and the judgment of men 
is often clouded by the occurrence of ter- 
rifle crises on every hand. Out of this tur- 
moil and trouble we hope there will evolve 
a world free from the pain of poverty and 
the curse of war. As we move to an unknown 
and uncharted future, let us be resolved 
that our party shall be the instrumentality 
of making this Nation truly free, econom- 
ically, socially, and politically. Let us be re- 
‘solved that this party shall be the instru- 
mentvrlity whereby this Republic will assume 
its rightful place of leadership in the march 
of humanity toward the goal of world unity. 
Let us be determined that from the ashes of 
this globe-encircling conflagration, that from 
the pain and the blood and the sacrifices of 
those who are fighting for freedom, there 
will arise a structure of international under- 
standing and good will that will afford to 
all nations the richest possible economic de- 
velopment at home and freedom from cruelty 
and aggression abroad. 
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Soldiers Mustering-Out Pay Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, I was 
called to Louisiana last week on account 
of a death in my family and was absent 


when the soldiers’ mustering-out pay bill 
was presented to the House. As a result 
I was absent when the vote was taken on 
this legislation and was unable to re- 
cord my approval of the proposal. It is 
needless to say that, had I been present, 
I would have voted in favor of the bill as 
I have publicly stated on several occa- 
sions that I would support legislation 
providing mustering-out pay for the men 
and women discharged from the armed 
services. I have pledged myself to sup- 
port and vote for all legislation which 
will assist our discharged veterans and 
give them the recognition they so richly 
deserve, 


Service Men’s and Women’s Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
| Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana, Mr. 
Speaker, I am sorry to note that the 
Rules Committee of the House has seen 
fit to reject a proposal to request a House 
roll call on a uniform Federal ballot for 
servicemen, This roll call, if allowed, 
would have given every Member of the 
House a chance to be put on record as to 
whether or not he favors the soldiers 
voting in the coming election. 

I have been listening with a great deal 
of interest to discussions on the soldiers’ 
vote by Members of this House. Some of 
my colleagues say it is a matter for the 
States to attend to; others declare it is 
the Federal Government’s responsibility. 
Some say it will help the Republican 
Party; others contend it will help the 
Democrats. To me it is immaterial which 
party it will help. No one can or is able 
to predict the outcome of the service- 
men’s vote because I feel, in spite of the 
crystal gazers, that it is an unknown and 
undeterminable factor. 

The important thing is to give to the 
citizens in our armed services the right 
to vote and the assurance that their votes 
will be counted. It is my opinion that, in 
spite of the many desirable State laws, it 
will be impossible for the 48 States to 
handle this matter in an efficient and fair 
manner. Secretary of War Stimson and 
Secretary of Navy Knox have stated that 
the only way that any assurance can be 
given to the service voters would be to 
have them use a Federal ballot. In view 
of the fact that only 23,000 of our service- 
men voted in 1942 when many States had 
set up special voting machinery and in 
line with my own idea that if a man is old 
enough to fight he is old enough to vote, 
Iam constrained to agree with our Sec- 
retaries of War and Navy and to urge 
that a Federal ballot be used to allow 
them the franchise which is theirs by 
right. 

I am only sorry that provision is not 
being made for those between 18 and 21. 
If they are good service material then 
they are capable of being good citizens, 
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able to vote intelligently, and certainly 
worthy of every consideration. 

While all our service men and women 
are fighting for us they should, at the 
least, be allowed to vote for the individ- 
uals and the parties they desire to carry 
on their Government in their absence. 
It is the only fair and democratic pro- 
cedure to follow. 


Peace of the World After World War No. 2 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following very instructive 
article entitled “Peace of the World After 
World War No. 2,” which was prepared 
especially for the Postmasters Gazette 
of January 1944 by Congressman JoHN 
W. McCormack, majority leader, Na- 
tional House of Representatives: 


PEACE OF THE WORLD AFTER WORLD WAR No. 2 


(By Congressman JoHN W. McCormack, 
majority leader, National House of Repre- 
sentatives) 


America wants an end of war. America is 
& Nation of peace. Adherence to the moral 
law—the word of God—is essential for the 
future permanent peace of the world. Every 
decent person in America yearns for peace. 
Present and future hopes and aspirations of 
every man, woman, and child will rise from 
the foundations of the just peace to be con- 
structed at the termination of this war. The 
attainment of the legitimate ambitions of 
every American will depend upon the terms 
of the international treaties to be enacted 
when the blood-drenched snows have melted 
and the harvests are again reaped under the 
smiling skies of national tranquillity. 

Words will never bring to a world at war 
the spirit of peace. The heart of man is the 
cornerstone of the permanent fulfillment of 
the desire of all men that life may be carried 
on in quiet and in honor in a land where 
the sanctity of the home is appreciated and 
the nobility of the family revered. The vivi- 
fying and regenerating sentiments of a 
utopian brotherhood of man under God must 
pervade the universe else all talk of peace on 
earth is futile, hypocritical in effort, and de- 
structive in result, though the flags of every 
nation fiy high in the heavens of a world, 
which, tired of strife and dying, has set aside 
weapons of war. The men and women who 
have paid the price of the coming victory in 
coin of suffering and sacrifice are keenly alert 
to the need of agreements between nations 
based upon the charity and justice of God. 
The prayers of their children at the close of 
each day ask that He make them good boys 
and girls and make their parents happy. 
They seek happiness for their parents and 
goodness for themselves. President, emperor, 
or king need look no further for their man- 
date for the future peace of the world. 

Permanent peace depends upon universal 
acknowledgement of the wisdom of inno- 
cence—childlike belief and faith in God. 
Skeptical cynicism and despair of Him spells 
world chaos, 

The signing of an armistice by warring na- 
tions will not mean that peace has come to 
the world. There are sanctions remaining to 
be paid by the conquered. A child who has 
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been disobedient is punished by its parent. 
A man who violates the obligation owed to 
society must respond in the measure of dam- 
age established by law. A nation is but a 
group of individuals and as a nation must 
pay for its atrocities in abrogation of inter- 
national law. Punishment of the enemy 
powers will be necessary to assure the in- 
violability of international law. 

The virtue of Christian justice must be 
practiced with zealous tolerance in all post- 
bellum deliberations if we are to approach the 
tommorrow after war with confident hope for 
universal permanent peace. The leaders of 
the masses responsible for the frightful 
slaughter of innocent civilian populations 
and their murderous and rapacious followers 
must be punished despite any false senti- 
mentalism which may be conceived upon ces- 
sation of present hostilities. A failure to 
bring those tyrannical despots before a tri- 
bunal of justice willing to listen to the evi- 
dence and punish the wrongdoers will under- 
mine the faith of nations in any high-sound- 
ing pronouncement of tract or treaty executed 
by the responsible leaders of the sovereign 
states. Militant justice is a necessary con- 
dition precedent to permanent international 
peace. Gentleness born of false charity 
toward the enemies of civilization is in utter 
disregard of the yirtue of vigorous justice 
and righteous anger, and if substituted for 
the rational sanctions for international 
wrongdoing will leave the citizenry of the 
world unprotected against the stern realities 
of world hatreds and oppressions. Just anger 
and righteous indignation against the fright- 
fulness of the crimes.committed in the name 
of war must be allowed its vindication after 
the termination of this war as factually and 
punitively as that inflicted by Christ upon 
the money changers in the Temple, Vindic- 
tive justice and righteous anger without 
vicious hatred is an international obligation 
if the peace reborn is to endure. 

Idle conjecture and vague generalities of 
the future authority or organization to be 
established to assure the wishful hoping of 
mankind for a durable peace are presently 
inopportune. America must face the future 
with the firmest convictions that she can 
only retain the virtue of her way of life if 
her leaders know and endeavor to follow the 
pathway pointed for them by the armed forces 
c? the Nation who have fought and died to 
make this world a better place to practice 
tolerant consideration for our fellowman in 
national as well as international life. 

The problem of permanent peace chal- 
lenges the minds of statesmen, economists, 
industrialists ‘as well as the masses of the 
peoples of the world. A just and lasting peace 
must rest on moral principles. The respon- 
sibility for the fulfillment of the hopes of 
mankind for a durable peace rests primarily 
upon those who by reason of their position 
and infiuence can best assist in the accom- 
plishment of peace but this responsibility ex- 
tends proportionately to all men of all creeds 
and races, to make cértain that with knowl- 
edge of the answers to the questions involved 
duly elected representatives of the voice of 
the people apply themselves to the solution 
of concrete problems of universal peace. In- 
ternational guarantees of the rights of all 
individuals, the establishment of interna- 
tional law and the recognition of its sanc- 
tions, collective control of national arma- 
ments, are but a few of the far-reaching 
thoughts which enter into any discussion of 
post-war peace. The problems may now be 
properly discussed but cannot be presently 
solved by any specific plan devoid of gen- 
erality. 

Many plans are having consideration. Full 
participation in the councils of nations and 
the avoidance of all semblance of isolationism 
with insistence upon world trade policies and 
the elimination of trade barriers, a world 
organization for the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes, practical and effective, means 


to keep peace throughout the world, a league 
of nations or world association for interna- 
tional collaboration, are among the plans 
advanced for the solution of the problem by 
educators, religious leaders, and statesmen. 

Educators are learned men who follow the 
noble profession of teathing the way of life. 
Out of all of these, some plan of a satisfac- 
tory and practical nature must be devised— 
must be established and put in effective op- 
eration to block the road of war mankind is 
traveling and to substitute therefor the road 
of peace, Religious leaders reflect the word 
of God and strive to inculcate His example 
as a norm of life. Political statesmen at- 
tempt to obtain for their own the expedient 
material blessings which will make possible 
the attainment of the ideals of the religious 
and the educators. There is one serious limi- 
tation, self-imposed by many of these leaders 
upon the possibility of a successful termi- 
nation, of a just and lasting peace. The 
ability of the man in the street to grasp the 
extent of international problems is both over- 
estimated and underappreciated. Man in 
authority is prone to speak for publication 
and literary effect. Philosophical peace 
treaties of the scholar, abstract sermons on 
the beauty of peace on earth, and orations 
which portray the sacrifice of the soldier and 
sailor and marine and promise impossible 
benefits and privileges are often because of 
the language used upsetting to the morale 
of a nation. The pulse of a nation is a 
human pulse subject to the same treatment 
as the heart of man and responds to the 
feelings, sentiments, and emotions which 
shade the daily actions of each citizen. Peo- 
ple understand simple language. Men pre- 
fer the direct approach. The cost of this 
war is to have a lasting burdensome effect on 
every living person and fanciful stories of 
chimerical glories of the land of tomorrow 
will only bring future trouble and contro- 
versy. 

Every American knows that world order 
must be founded on moral principles where- 
in the rights of the individual must be pro- 
tected. Oppressed nations must be liberated 
and the freedom with equality of minorities 
must be assured. It is too patently a truism 
to say that international social and economic 
cooperation must be developed in a world 
community wherein stability must be main- 
tained by its component states. The aver- 
age citizen wants added counsel. He wants 
simple answers to his personal problems. 

The peace desired by the man in the street 
is happiness in his daily family life. He 
wants an opportunity for self-development 
with corresponding financial return to the 
end that he can give to his family—to his 
children—the little things of life which have 
been his ambition in his every thought and 
act. He wants to be told the truth about 
his future possibility of obtaining the reali- 
zation of his simple human ideals. He wants 
to be assured that he can tell his children 
about Santa Claus and Christmas without 
the heartsick fear that war may mean for 
them death and destruction. 

The future permanent peace of the world 
depends upon the sincerity and extent of 
American effort and contribution. Vast in 
area, powerful in resources, wealthy beyond 
the dreams of wealth, the world awaits with 
dramatic tension the first authoritative signs 
of the manner in which America will utilize 
the gifts of God to her as a nation for the 
great objective that decent mankind seeks— 
permanent and universal peace. Selfish 
economic and social isolationism means war 
after armistice. Dignified self-interest com- 
mensurate with but no greater than national 
obligation to a suffering war-stricken world 
will be the first blaze in the path toward 
universal peace. Americans must realize 
that unless they are willing to exercise inter- 
nationally the spirit which motivates them 
in answering community-chest and Red 


Cross appeals there will never be world peace. 
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Christ lashed the money changers from the 
temple. America must drive into a disgrace- 
ful oblivion materialistic false leaders who 
would deny their Maker under the guise of 
national emergency, forget their spiritual ob- 
ligations born of the brotherhood they pro- 
fess, and like giant figures in a Satanas pa- 
rade attempt to fool America by playing 
upon American ideals while leading their 
followers selfishly and with treason-like steps 
into future war. And there are such men in 
America who would sell our national honor 
for the proverbial silver. War profiteering, 
the foul parent of discord and want, even 
in necessities of life, is but one example of 
the depths to which human nature lustful 
for money will descend. These panderers of 
misfortune are not all ignorant of their evil 
for there are many in the lists who enjoy the 
social environment born of wealth and edu- 
cation. Profiteers are not all petty thieves. 
The files of the Department of Justice show 
the extent of the subversive operations and 
the type of dishonest manipulations now 
threatening. our national structure from 
within. 

America is fighting a war for the “four 
freedoms.” These freedoms are not to be 
without limits. False and sweetly fallacious 
argument of demagogues and the false 
prophets of today that liberty means li- 
cense untrammeled and unbridled is but an- 
other battle America faces between the oceans 
once proudly claimed as her national pro- 
tection. Race hatreds within our own State 
exists today. Intolerance and bigotry are not 
dead, but unfortunately live in America to 
a degree which is disturbing. Classism and 
racism are facts, not figments of the imag- 
ination. Irreligion is too prevalent in a land 
where religious worship is free. These na- 
tional weaknesses are obvious to the man in 
the streets who hopes with prayerful heart 
that the mists of war will not so deprive 
American leaders of visibility that their Ship 
of State will be lost on the reefs of cruel 
raging waters of indifference to reality. 

There are certain elementary truths which 
must be understood and appreciated by all 
Americans who are sincere in their desire 
for peace. The existence of God cannot be 
forgotten and faith in Him expressed 
through religion must be living and open. 
A man with religion in his heart is a good 
man, and peace is only attained through the 
happiness of goodness. Constituted au- 
thority must have the recognition and con- 
fident assistance of the masses or peace on 
earth is but a figure of speech for the utili- 
zation of false phophets. 

America has grown great among the na- 
tions of the world—greatest if comparison 
will not breed controversy—because every 
American citizen has been guaranteed by 
the principles of constitutional government 
the right to “life, liberty, pursuit of happi- 
ness,” of equality and freedom under the 
law. All these rights flow from the recog- 
nition in the American way of life of the soy- 
ereignty of God—and the obligations of the 
moral law. American Government tradition- 
ally recognizes the inalienable rights of man 
which the State did not create but which 
our form of government safeguards and pro- 
tects. American citizens appreciate the co- 
relative obligations of their inalienable 
rights and wholeheartedly desire to meet their 
debt to society according to the proper edicts 
of established authority. In this relation- 
ship between the American State and the in- 
dividual is implanted seed of international 
peace for the strength of the relationship lies 
in its sincere expressed antipathies to all 
false doctrines and expedient philosophies of 
the totalitarian, the gentilitarian, and of 
partial christianity which would destroy civil- 
ization, American leadership tends increas- 
ingly toward the effectuation of fundamental 
religious truths and the establishment of 
that social order necessary for world peace. 
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Victory in war is relatively simple though 
fearful in its cost to humanity. Victory in 
peace is proportionately difficult and equally 
as destructive to society if based on false 
idealism. Sons of America are fighting, and 
dying as instruments of God in the hope of 
victory in peace. These men of America are 
men of peace. They are consciously men of 
heart, sympathetic and fine, hating not their 
fellow man but righteously angry and de- 

just punishment for the most vi- 
cious arch criminals in the history of the 
world. They ask not material gain through 
glorious treaties. They envision not a world 
united in peace growing in charity and toler- 
ance before the altars of skepticism built by 
iconoclasts. They do visualize the future 
happiness of their homes where in the warmth 
of God's blessings inspired by His teaching 
they will gain His reward—eternal peace. 
And as Americans do not differ except acci- 
dentally from other men, in the hopes and 
aspirations of the ideals of American men 
and women lies the answer to the Peace of 
the World after World War No. 2, 
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HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, the two 
articles by David Lawrence, one entitled 
“Appeasement Guide” and the other, 
“All This Is Called Truth,” should be read 
by every Member of the House. If we are 
fighting to see that the soldier retains his 
right to vote, certainly we should likewise 
see that he receives the truth about the 
home front before voting: 

APPEASEMENT GUIDE—WAR DEPARTMENT BOOKLET 
TELLS OFFICERS HOW TO COLOR MINDS OF 
TROOPS 

(By David Lawrence) 

Secretary Stimson, though a Republican, is 
a loyal member of the President's Cabinet, 
and there devolves upon him this year a task 
which, to say the least, is as difficult as any 
a cabinet member has ever faced. It is with- 
in his power to make votes for President 
Roosevelt's fourth term among the 7,000,000 
soldiers who will be overseas this year. It is 
within his power also to remove any obstacle 
to letting the soldiers know the truth about 
the home front and do their own thinking. 
Mr. Stimson's job is not to give them canned 
facts, artificially concocted by some of his 
subordinates in the Pentagon Building. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Stimson has gotten off 
to a bad start. Some of these subordinates 
have already compromised his position by 
an official guide which has been distributed 
to informational officers ahd those concerned 
with orientation courses in the Army. 

For a moment, as the reader peruses. this 
guide, he wonders whether he is reading 
a Nazi or Communist booklet used to indoc- 
trinate troops or just an example of official 
ineptitude or of unconscious imitation. For 
the War Department guide tells the officers 
how to color the minds of the troops on cur- 
rent events—and on the very things that will 
make votes for or against the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration this year. 

It isn't the business of the Secretary of 
War to appease the soldiers and help them 
get over their own bitterness against the 
present administration for capitulating to 
John L, Lewis; and for the President's refusal 


to allow. the Smith-Connally bill to contain 
penalties against wartime strikes. Yet, Mr. 
Stimson’s “guide” puts the stamp of approval 
on one kind of news and excludes other news 
that it feels may be harmful. Thus the 
guide says: 

“Certainly the story that manpower is due 
to be drafted for war-factory service is in- 
formation of a type which is calculated to 
make the average individual in military 
service more contented with his lot.” 

Who can assure that to be true if mothers 
and fathers back home are to be drafted to 
help manufacturers make more profits? And 
who will vouch for the accuracy of the fore- 
going fiat statement that “manpower is due 
to be drafted for war-factory” service? 
Hasn't all the news of the past week indi- 
cated that Congress does not intend to pass 
such a law? Why shouldn’t the War Depart- 
ment speak of the manpower draft as an ac- 
complished thing in a pamphlet to be dis- 
tributed and used for many months to 
come? 

The guide says, moreover, that “no good 
purpose is served by plying the soldier with 
information emphasizing the prevalence of 
high wages or extraordinary profits.” 

Isn't there room for a considerable differ- 
ence of opinion on that point? If wages and 
profits are high, shouldn't the soldier know 
about it so that he may express himself in 
his letters to his home-town newspaper or 
even to soldier newspapers which reflect sol- 
dier opinion? Has the American soldier sud- 
denly lost his right to the freedom of in- 
formation which President Roosevelt ac- 
claims as one of the four precious freedoms? 

There is a simple cure for all this business 
of trying to make up the minds of Ameri- 
can citizens or the soldiers overseas as to 
what they should think. It is not to hand 
them Government-made propaganda. It is 
not to use Government funds, as is now 
being done, to buy for Army camps specially 
selected pieces of printed matter that deal 
with controversial subjects, such as news or 
news interpretation, It is to let the soldiers 
do their own thinking by merely making ac- 
cessible to them American magazines, news- 
papers, and radio programs by transcription, 
It is easy enough to make miniature news- 
papers and magazines. American publishers 
and radio companies would be glad to make 
their wares available to the soldiers for a few 
cents, just as cigarettes or any other com- 
mercial articles sold at camp stores are avail- 
able. This method has some limitations, 
such as shipping space, but it is much better 
than to let someone with a master mind in 
Washington dictate what the soldier should 
read or should think about what he has read, 

The soldiers can take it. The 7,000,000 
Americans overseas are not children, but, 
according to the Army’s own claims, the best 
educated Army in the world. Already the 
reactions of the soldiers are reaching here 
in letters to parents and to newspapers and 
are beginning to affect American public opin- 
ion in the good old American way—by the 
healthy exposure of news to the cool air of 
the citizens’ judgment, unaffected by the 
Nazi or Communist tricks of indoctrination 
or by Government order, 


ALL THIS IS CALLED TRUTH—WAR DEPARTMENT 
BOOKLET VIOLATES SOLDIER’S FREEDOM OF 
INFORMATION 


(By David Lawrence) 


Millions of letters, many of them contain- 
ing clippings from American newspapers and 
magazines, go out daily to the soldiers over- 
seas telling what is happening on the home 
front, but nevertheless official instructions 
have been issued to color the news that goes 
directly to the Army through soldier publica- 
tions and the word-of-mouth conversation 
of informational officers. 
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Strangely enough, all this is called truth. 
The Associated Press recently performed a 
public service by drawing attention to the 
contents of the booklet now being distributed 
by some bureau in the War Department which 
tells how the news should be colored for the 
benefit of the troops. 

“The fundamental principle of American 
information about the war,” says the pamph- 
let, “is that we will speak the truth.” But 
then comes the qualifying instructions and 
Umitations which nullify the foregoing thus: 

“A truth need not only be well-rounded, 
but the utterance of it should take account 
of the stresses and objectives of the moment, 
Truth becomes falsehood unless it has the 
strength of perspective. The presentation 
of facts is self-justifying only when the facts 
are developed in their true proportion.” 

But who is to determine that perspective 
or true proportion? The booklet goes on to 
authorize informational officers to allow 
their own opinions of what’s good or bad for 
the soldiers to prevail. It says: 

“In the treatment of all materials pertain- 
ing to the state of the Nation, personnel sup- 
plying information to the armed forces should 
be guided not only by the degree of interest 
of the audience in the subject presented, but, 
equally, by the probable effect of the pres- 
entation upon the audience. 

Isn’t this the very thing the Nazi and Com- 
munist governments do in their propaganda, 
and can such a practice really be classed un- 
der the heading of truth“? What makes 
these instructions even more questionable is 
that if every informational officer in the 
Army is to be the judge of the “probable 
effect of the presentation on the audience,” 
can there be any uniformity? And will not 
the soldier, when he ultimately gets the 
whole truth from the press back home in 
the form of clippings or by reading old copies 
of newspapers and magazines sent to him, 
wonder why he has been told by his own ' 
officers partial truths that can so often be 
misleading? 

The whole subject is pertinent this year 
because the soldier vote may prove to be the 
balance of power in the election. If the 
news which is tted to get to soldiers 
through official channels is to be colored by 
officialdom, can it be said that we are dealing 
fairly or honestly with the 7,000,000 soldiers 
estimated recently by Senator Lone as the 
number to be overseas this year? 

The fact that Secretary Stimson is a Re- 
publican does not alter the proposition that 
the election can be won for the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration by the sending of colored news 
on current events, and if Mr. Stimson sanc- 
tions the kind of booklet that is dis- 
tributed as official instructions to informa- 
tional officers on handling the news of cur- 
rent events for the soldiers, then he is to 
that extent assisting in the dissemination of 
misleading propaganda to the Army. 

Evidently it is feared that the soldier is not 
capable of doing his own thinking. He must 
be treated tenderly with respect to home- 
front news—which, incidentally, has produced 
in recent months a distinct antiadministra- 
tion feeling among the soldiers due to the 
President's capitulation to Lewis and to the 
union, groups. But the War Department 
bureau now wants that kind of news soft- 
pedaled, as witness the following excerpt 
from its cleverly worded instructions: 

“No good purpose is served by plying the 
soldier with information emphasizing the 
prevalence of high wages or extraordinary 
profits or other data tending to show that 
he is carrying an excessive share of the bur- 
den of the war, or that civilian forces on the 
whole are not cooperating, or that certain 
economic or social groups are slipping into 
special favor. Thè harmfulness of such gen- 
eralizations is likely to offset whatever truth 
they may contain.” 
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It will be observed that in the foregoing 
the writers of the pamphlet evidently 
thought it was rendered harmless by inser- 
tion of the word “emphasizing,” but this 
opens up a wide area of discretion to the 
informational officer so that he may sup- 
press news dispatches according to his own 
idea of what is emphasis. 

Likewise, there is an adroit reference in 
the above “civilian forces on the whole.” 
Nobody has ever set up such a straw man 
before. What has been said often—because 
it’s true—is that certain economic or ‘social 
groups are slipping into “special favor.” 
But to the Army instructional officer truth 
of that nature is taboo. To mention it, of 
course, might do damage to the political for- 
tunes of the Roosevelt administration which 
has been dispensing such special favors. 

Most of: the soldiers are over 21 years of 
age and quite capable of forming their own 
judgments if they can get the news through 
customary channels. Yet these same young 
men are being asked to sacrifice their lives 
in a war to preserve the “four freedoms,” and 
one of the four, as named by President Roose- 
velt, is “freedom of information.” 
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HON. JERRY VOORHIS 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter from ex-Senator Owen to 
the Secretary of State: 

January 15, 1944, 
Hon. CORDELL HULL, 
The Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SECRETARY: Accept my thanks 
for your letter of January 14 advising me 
that the President has sent to you my letter 
to him of January 3, on the subject of making 
English a world language. 

Since writing this letter to the President, 
I have received Prof. Mario A. Pei’s book, 
Languages for War and Peace, which con- 
tains a review of the languages of the world 
and in specific terms within its cover con- 
tains instruction for teaching English-speak- 
ing people how to speak Spanish, Portuguese, 
Italian, French, German, Russian, and Jap- 
anese on a fixed pattern. His other volumes 
dealing with Chinese, Arabic, Malay, and 
Dutch are in process of publication. 

This book, however, demonstrates the jus- 
tification of Professor Pei in approving the 
global alphabet in principle and gives the 
proof in specific terms that the sounds em- 
ployed in these languages above enumerated 
can be written with the global alphabet. The 
vital fact to which I call your attention is 
that the sounds employed are covered com- 
pletely by the symbols used in the global 
alphabet. For example, every sound of the 
Russian alphabet of 33 letters is covered by 
the symbols of the global alphabet so that 
the global alphabet with its stenographic ad- 
vantage could be immediately applied to Rus- 
sian, or to Japanese, as well as to Spanish, 
Portuguese, French, Italian, German. More- 
over, my stenographic alphabet can be ex- 
panded by phonetic symbols which I have 
provided to cover any particular sound that 
might be thought of sufficient importance to 
justify it. 

I request your office to obtain the book, 
Languages for War and Peace. - 


I enclose for the information of your of- 
fice in this connection the book, The Silent 
Billion Speak, of Frank Laubach, Ph. D., on 
his experience in abolishing illiteracy in 80 
other different languages by the use of vari- 
ous phonetic alphabets devised by him and 
his associates for these numerous language 
groups. k 

He has employed the Roman letters for 
his various phonetic alphabets but the dis- 
advantage of the various Russian alphabets 
and of the alphabets employed by Dr. Lau- 
bach is that they differ from each other; sec- 
ond, that they employ symbols which in the 
different languages have different sounds and 
therefore none of these alphabets can be 
employed as a world alphabet. 

The global alphabet takes this into full 
account and employs symbols which do not 
have multiple meanings, which do not have 
silent letters, and which do not have multi- 
ple meanings either in an individual lan- 
guage or, of course, in other languages. 

Moreover, my alphabet has been reduced 
to the simplest forms humanly possible con- 
sistent with complete legibility and freedom 
from confusion with each other. This will 
enable the people of the world to write the 
phonetic alphabet as script very much faster 
than by the use of alphabets using the forms 
which they now employ. 


The great advantage of the global alpha- 


bet is that the student who is learning Eng- 
lish will have a text in which his own lan- 
guage and the English language are written 
interlinear with identical meaning. But 
both languages appearing in the global alpha- 
bet enables the foreign student of English 
to read and pronounce with substantial cor- 
rectness the English language, as well as his 
own, leaving him only the necessity for 
learning the meaning of the English words. 
Twelve hundred words of English will suf- 
fice to carry on satisfactorily conversation 
with commercial, social, and general matters 
of interest, But opening the door to English 
with 1,200 words of course opens the door to 
learning many other English words of like 
sound and shades of meaning. The great ad- 
vantage of the phonetic alphabet in all these 
languages is that the individual can learn to 
read his own language in one day and thus 
avoid the 10 years of time which it takes a 
child to learn the archaic spelling employed 
by literary men in all the modern languages. 
The phonetic alphabet in all these languages 
opens the door of knowledge immediately 
through books printed with the phonetic let- 
ters. The Russian people are entitled to the 
credit of emancipating their world (one-sixth 
of the globe) from illiteracy and the ignor- 
ance and poverty due to illiteracy. The new 
world established on the basis of the good- 
neighbor policy, for which we are profoundly 
indebted to you, will be a new world of liter- 
acy and of multiplied production which will 
enable people now illiterate to increase their 
output ten-fold through modern 
and make this world a world of superabun- 
dance and human brotherhood. This in- 
crease of production will enable communi- 
ties now illiterate to send vast quantities of 
their surplus production to the United States 
and to other friendly nations and establish 
the credits with which to buy the manufac- 
tured goods of other nations. The world will 
create radio receiving sets and will be able to 
make them. This will enable the voice of 
the President of the United States to speak 
to the whole world in English with the speed 
of light. The prophecy is being rapidly ful- 
filled were the Master said, “I have many 
things to say to you.which you cannot bear 
now” but the Comforter (the Spirit of 
Truth) “shall teach you all things and bring 
all things to your remembrance whatsoever 
I have spoken to you.” Every hour of the 
day the radio is transmitting the Christian 
doctrine of brotherhood in some form or 
other to the ends of the earth, 
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I venture to suggest, Mr. Secretary, that you 
might have your experts examine Languages 
for War and Peace, and Dr. Laubach's book, 
The Silent Billion Speak, in connection 
with the material on the global alphabet 
sent you by the President, together with the 
book of Williams, The Russians, the book of 
Hewlett Johnson, Dean of Canterbury, The 
Soviet Power, and the book, Mission to Mos- 
cow, by Mr. Davies, which gives in detail 
what Russia has accomplished through the 
phonetic alphabet and their policy of the 
intensive education of the people through 
this advantageous mechanism. Thirty thou- 
sand new phonetic books are now being 
manufactured annually, distributed, and read 
with avidity by the Russian people. Laubach, 
in closing his letter to me approving my 
alphabet said, “Yours for a great cause.” No 
man alive is better qualified than he and he 
is now working with Nelson A. Rockefeller 
who is serving so well in advancing the cause 
of human understanding and the good neigh- 
bor policy in connection with our Govern- 
ment. 

May I not suggest that you invite President 
Douglass, of the American University, to 
examine this matter and make an additional 
report for the sake of the record? 

I do not underestimate the forces of apathy, 
of preoccupation, of prejudice to the reception 
of a new way to spell, to write, to read the 
English language, but I do know the American 
children of 9 and 10 years of age can learn 
to read this alphabet with a very few hours of 
instruction for Iam having this demonstrated 
now in Washington City as proof of the fact, 
because local proof of 40 children is sometimes 
more persuasive than the proof furnished 
afar off by 350 languages, to which I have 
above referred as evidence. 

I cannot close this letter to you without 
expressing my deep and affectionate apprecia- 
tion of the colossal services you have rendered 
as a great public servant in building up the 
good neighbor policy and in the happy results 
of the conferences of Moscow, Cairo, and 
Tehran. 

Faithfully yours, 
ROBERT L. OWEN. 


The U. N. R. R. A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the following telegram from 
the Minnesota United Nations Committee 
in favor of U. N. R. R. A.: 

Sr. PAuL, MINN., January 22, 1944. 
Representative WALTER H. JUDD, 
House of Congress Building: 

The Minnesota United Nations Committee 

the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Conference as one of the most 
hopeful and necessary steps in world Co- 
operation, if we are to have a basis on which 
to build world organization, if we are to 
have markets for our goods and employment 
for our people, we must realize that the help 
of all nations is necessary to rehabilitate the 
devastated nations instead of allowing them 
to become the prey of disease, anarchy, and 
revolution. We respectfully urge your fa- 
vorable vote for the full appropriation for 
U. N. R. R. A. 

Donatp J. COWLING, 
chairman, Minnesota United 
Nat ions Committee. 
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oF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I call to the 
attention of the Members of Congress an 
editorial in the Washington Post of Jan- 
uary 23, 1944, entitled “Study of Con- 
gress,” and am of the opinion that this 
article will be of interest. The editorial 
follows: 


STUDY OF CONGRESS 
Congress has reacted very slowly to the 
efforts to modernize its machinery and re- 
orient it in our present system of big gov- 
ernment, All the outstanding reforms sug- 
gested by members and critics of Congress 
are yet to be accomplished. Yet the American 
Political Science Association’s Committee on 
Congress believes that changes are on the 
way. In its third progress report the com- 
mittee points out that modernization of 
Congress is now a topic of widespread dis- 
cussion. There is a growing awareness that 
Congress will haye to improve its methods 
of operation if it is to remain a great demo- 
eratic legislature in the complicated post-war 
era, “Its ability to play its role success- 
fully,” as the committee points out, “will 
depend upon its willingness to appraise and 
modify not merely its internal machinery, 
methods, and customs, but the whole ques- 
tion of its place in our scheme of government, 
including its relations with the Executive 
on the one hand, and with the people, on 
the other.” 

The committee visualizes Congress declin- 
ing in public esteem and leadership if it 
attempts to carry its colossal burden of work 
without modernizing its machinery. That 
could mean only further shifting of respon- 
sibility and power to the President. Even 
if Congress goes halfway with the reform- 
ers, it will have a difficult time arresting the 
decline of its powers. Mr. George B. Gallo- 
way and his fellow explorers in the wilder- 
ness of congressional custom, tradition, sen- 
jority and habit do not want to stop at the 
halfway mark. They are urging Congress 
to reappraise the whole problem of a repre- 
sentative legislature in an era of wide and 
expanding Federal powers. 

What the experts seem to be saying is that 
Congress will have to modernize its own 
machinery or surrender more of its policy- 
making functions to the bureaucrats. Now 
that is precisely what Congress wishes to 
avoid. So it should have the greatest pos- 
sible interest in strengthening its own ability 
to act in the public interest. A few alert 
members are working persistently toward 
this end, among thenr Representatives DIRK- 
SEN, KEFAUVER, and Monroney; Senators La 
FOLLETTE, MALONEY, and others. Some of 
them have proposed admirable specific re- 
forms, such as a question period in the House 
for the heads of executive departments and 
the development of congressional research 
staffs. But by all odds the most hopeful 
measure on this subject is the Maloney-Mon- 
roney resolution to create a joint committee 
on ways and means of improving the organi- 
zation and effectiveness of Congress. 

In fairness to itself, we believe, Congress 
should hasten to get this study under way. 
The country cannot be saved from the ex- 
tremes of bureaucracy merely by hampering 
the President. Nor can it substitute posi- 


tive and constructive policies for the present 
planless muddling on the domestic front un- 
less Congress itself is organized to function 
as a modern, responsible policy-making body. 
We think it is time for Congress to take a 
long and critical look at itself, and the best 
possible beginning would be the designation 
of a handful of its most alert and forward- 
looking Members to launch such a study, 


Let the Soldiers Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
question that confronts us is whether or 
not we really want those serving in the 
armed forces to vote for President, Vice 
President, Senators, and Representatives 
in Congress, and to have those votes 
counted as cast. Everyone will say yes, 
If that be true, why quibble? Some 
raise the question of State rights. Let 
me impress upon you that if our armed 
forces do not win this war there will be 
no such thing as State rights. 

As for me, I will make it plain between 
State rights and the right of 10,000,000 
men and women in the armed forces to 
vote in November. I am not going to pay 
the least attention to dilatory arguments 
that have been advanced under the guise 
of State rights. We were not seriously 
troubled with State rights when we 
passed the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Relief 
Act which protects members of our armed 
forces from the sale of their property to 
satisfy tax assessments, from foreclosure 
of mortgages on their property, from 
court action against them during their 
service, and from the operation of stat- 
utes of limitations. 

I take the position Congress has the 
right to enact legislation that will per- 
mit those in the armed forces to vote for 
Federal officials and to make it manda- 
tory their votes be counted. 

In the States where registration is re- 
quired I want to see that waived. 

When the War and Navy Departments 


tell us they just cannot handle this mat- 


ter and comply with 48 different State 
laws, then it becomes our duty to pass a 
law that will govern in every State in the 
Union. 

The majority report holds the so-called 
Lucas-Worley bill would violate the Con- 
stitution. I do not agree with that view 
but maintain Congress has jurisdiction 
if te it. Section 4, of artitcle I, 
reads: 


The times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives, 
shall be prescribed in each State by the legis- 
lature thereof; but the Congress may at any 
time by law make or alter such regulations, 
except as to the places of chusing Senators. 


Therein you find authority for the 
passage of proper legislation. It specifi- 
cally provides Congress can by law make 
or alter State regulations, 
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No one can deny that under article I, 
section 4, Congress is given the power at 
anytime by law to make or alter State 
regulations relative to elections for Sen- 
ators and Representatives. There is 
only one limitation and that is, Congress 
shall not alter State regulations or laws 
relating to the “places of chusing 
Senators.” 

Amendment 17 amends the Constitu- 
tion to provide for the election of Sen- 
ators by popular vote and they are now 
elected in a manner similar to Repre- 
sentatives instead of by the State legis- 
latures as was originally done. The 
State legislatures, under the seventeenth 
amendment, retain some authority or 
control in the election of Senators, but 
only in connection with vacancies as it 
provides that “the legislature of any 
State may empower the Executive there- 
of to make temporary appointment until 
the people fill the vacancies by election 
as the legislature may direct.” The use 
of the words “may empower” and “may 
direct” makes it permissive rather than 
mandatory for the State legislature to 
act, and this seems to be entirely in 
keeping with the original intent of the 
framers of the Constitution as expressed 
in article I, section 4, which gives Con- 
gress the right to alter State election 
laws and regulations. A 

The limitation “except as to the places 
of chusing Senators” in article I, section 
4, is no longer operative because of the 
amendment providing for the election of 
Senators by popular vote. At the time 
that limitation was written it was con- 
templated to elect Senators by the State 
legislatures. 

Article II, section 1, makes provision 
for the election of the President and Vice 
President. That these two officers are 
likewise representatives of the people no 
one can deny. The control of the Fed- 
eral Government over the election of 
these officers seems to be exclusive. Un- 
der this article, “Each State shall appoint 
in such manner as the legislature there- 
of may direct a number of electors equal 
to the whole number of Senators and 
Representatives to which the State may 
be entitled in Congress.” Here again 
we find the use of the words “may direct.” 
The action of the State legislatures is 
simply administrative and directory 
rather than mandatory. 

Mr. Speaker, I have examined the law 
of my State relative to the casting of 
ballots of members of the military or 
naval forces passed in 1943. I say with- 
out fear of contradiction if the Missouri 
law prevails not more than a few of the 
thousands of men and women in the 
service who are on duty outside of my 
State will be able to cast a ballot. 

Congress must exercise the powers set 
out in the Constitution and pass legisla- 
tion providing a simple method to take 
care of this question. 

The right of the serviceman to vote is 
the only issue. I say that the Federal 
Government which took these millions of 
men and women from their homes has 
the duty of protecting their right to a 
voice in the control of the Government. 
Thousands of our young men have al- 
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ready died in battle. Other thousands 
have been wounded or are prisoners. 
Men who are willing to die for America 
are certainly fit to vote in America. 
Unless the Federal Government, which 
sent these men and women where they 
are, provides a simple and practical way 
for them to vote they will not do so. 
The obligation to provide a means for 
our servicemen and servicewomen to 
vote rests upon us. Let us fulfill that 


obligation. 
Soldiers’ Vote 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 
OF ILLINOIS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to call the attention of the Members of 
this Congress to one of the most perfidi- 
ous, insidious, and dangerous pieces of 
propaganda that has yet been given to 
the public by those who are backing the 
Green-Lucas soldier-vote bill. 

I hold in my hand an expensive ad 
paid for in the Washington Post by Mrs. 
J. Borden Harriman and the American 
Free World Association, one of the idle 
rich, former Ambassador to Norway, and 
now Democratic National committee- 
woman for the District of Columbia. 
She resides, when in Washington, at one 
of her palatial homes, Uplands, Foxhall 
Road. 

This false piece of propaganda shows 
how far those who are trying to take 
political advantage of the soldiers will 
go to accomplish their ends. This ad 
will probably be read by 100,000 soldiers 
in this district. It is hurting the war 
effort because it preaches disunity—it 
gives the soldiers the false idea that the 
Members of Congress are attempting to 
withhold from them a vote. This ad- 
vertisement and such other like state- 
ments have been deliberately put out to 
inflame the minds of the soldiers for 
political purposes and is definitely hurt- 
ing the war effort. 

It is time that such misrepresentations 
which are definitely hurting the war ef- 
fort in this country be stopped. 

I have a nephew who was killed at 
Tarawa. When I was home during the 
holidays his parents received this terribly 
sad Christmas present in a telegram 
stating that their lieutenant son had been 
killed in action. 

I want to say to the Members of this 
Congress that every father and mother 
of a soldier with whom I talked while 
home urged upon me the passage of the 
House committee bill in order to give the 
soldiers a free right to vote as provided 
in our bill. 

Again I say, it is time such irrespon- 
sible statements that are being made for 
political purposes which are hurting the 
war effort be stopped. It is more im- 
portant to win the war and keep unity in 


this country than it is to pass the Green- 
Lucas bill in their attempt to vote the 
soldier rather than to give the soldier a 
chance to vote under our bill. 


Post-War Disposal of Surpluses and 
Public Works Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARTER MANASCO 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following address de- 
livered by me before the United States 
Conference of Mayors at Chicago, Ill., 
on Friday, January 21, 1944: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Con- 
ference of Mayors, I am honored to have the 
opportunity to address you gentlemen who 
represent one of our important branches of 
government and discuss post-war problems 
that are of vital interest to all of us. 

It is imperative that we begin planning 
now for peace. Some people feel that we 
should wait until peace comes before we start 
making plans, but if we wait until that time 
a catastrophe might follow. Every American 
knows that we were not prepared to wage 
war when we were attacked December 7, 1941. 
Every American knows that after the crip- 
pling blow dealt us by the Japs at Pearl Har- 
bor we did not have sufficient strength in 
trained men and weapons to wage an offensive 
war. The enormous problem of building our 
military strength without properly trained 
military and civilian personnel made the task 
most expensive. We were called upon over- 
night to commence the most stupendous 
building and construction program ever at- 
tempted by any nation. As a result of our 
attitude toward preparedness and as a result 
of our belief that no enemy would ever at- 
tempt to invade our shores, we had few air- 
planes, few guns, and few tanks on -hand 
December 7, 1941. Although we were tem- 
porarily stunned, fortunately, our leadership 
realized the precarious situation and began 
moving with the full cooperation of the 
American people. All of us have criticized at 
one time or another waste in our prepared- 
ness program. Most all of us lose sight of 
the fact that we were without trained per- 
sonnel, both civilian and military, to under- 
take the huge armament program that was 


laid down for us. We can charge off to in- 


experience a large part of the waste. 

We peace-loving Americans were responsi- 
ble for not having well-prepared plans and 
blueprints for waging war. It goes without 
saying that we must be better prepared for 
the coming peace or revolution might follow, 
In 1857, when a world-wide depression was 
well under way, Friedrich Engels wrote to 
Karl Marx, his contemporary, stating: “A 
continuing economic depression could be 
used by astute revolutionary strategy as a 
useful weapon for a chronic pressure 
in order to warm up the people.” 

The problem of preventing an economic 
depression after this war is going to require 
the full cooperation of public officials, labor, 
and industry in working out a solution. 
There are those who think the Federal Gov- 
ernment should solve the problem. The Fed- 
eral Government must cooperate, but the 
final solution must be made by the local 
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communities. Some of the cities you gentle- 
men represent will not be materially affected 
by the cancelation of war contracts, Other 
cities will be faced with ruin unless imme- 
diate employment can be given to former war 
workers. I believe local problems can be 
solved best by local men. You gentlemen 
are much better informed on the conditions 
existing in your respective cities than a rep- 
resentative of some Federal bureau or a Mem- 
ber of Congress in Washington. 

We often hear someone criticizing our law- 
makers and our State, county, and municipal 
Officers for not being men of exceptional 
ability. At times we all join in this criticism, 
and God forbid the day when freemen are 
prohibited from lifting their voices in criti- 
cism of their elected officials. When that day 
comes we will lose all our freedoms and will 
be governed by a one-man dictatorship. 

What about the caliber of our elected ofi- 
cials? A large majority of them are average 
Americans, no better or worse than their 
neighbors. As long as we elect average 
Americans, we will continue to have a de- 
mocracy. You can name all the brilliant 
Presidents on the fingers of one hand and 
have fingers left over, It is needless for me 
to remind you that our brilliant officials usu- 
ally make the poorest executives for they do 
not respond to the will of the people. Many 
times public cpinion is wrong but in the 
great majority of instances it is right and 
our security is much safer when guided by 
the will of the people than by the whims of 
a dictator, no matter how benevolent he 
might be. 

A few years ago you occasionally heard a 
voice in the distance warning against Federal 
encroachment on States’ rights. As the years 
passed others joined in the cry until today 
this topic is in the forefront of all political 
discussions. The encroachment is alarming 
not only to those of us who are interested 
in the preservation of our States as autono- 
mous governing bodies but to all who are 
interested in the preservation of our local 
governing bodies, for if the State govern- 
ments are destroyed by Federal encroach- 
ment, it follows that all local forms of self- 
government will be subject to the wishes 
of the Central Government. 

At times I think our schools do not place 
enough emphasis on the teaching of history: 
ancient, medieval, and modern. Organized 
governments from the dawn of civilization 
have experienced many of the problems that 
face us today. Many great nations have 
risen from insignificant states through work, 
courage, foresight of its leaders, and economic 
freedom, to a place of leadership in culture, 
religion, and trade, but most of them have 
fallen sooner or later. Some have been en- 
tirely forgotten. Others, like Persia, Egypt, 
Greece, to name a few, are now under the 
protection of newer and more powerful states. 

What caused these once powerful nations 
to fall? A careful study of history will fur- 
nish the answer. When a country is rising 
in importance and international leadership, 
its people enjoy spiritual, cultural, and.eco- 
nomic freedom. Individual ambitions are 
based on unlimited hope and the knowledge 
that extra energy and ingenuity will be re- 
warded with more of the worldly goods to 
face the rainy day. This can be termed the 
accumulating era. Then for a period of years 
groups become selfish, followed by com- 
placency and apathy. The so-called “haves” 
lose their initiative, and the “have nots” 
covet their neighbors’ belongings. Both 
groups petition their Government, one for 
protection, the other for a share in his neigh- 
bor’s holdings, the result being that both 
groups become dependent on the Govern- 
ment. History will prove to anyone that 
when this stage arrives the Nation is either 
conquered by a stronger state or some tyrant 
takes control of the Government. History 
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further shows that all nations controlled by 
tyrants or dictators do not long endure. His- 
tory can be used to predict the downfall of 
any modern nation just as accurately as an 
astronomer can predict the eclipse of the 
sun. When the people’s demand for eco- 
nomic security at the hands of our Govern- 
ment is met by the Government instead of 
by individual initiative, you may well pre- 
' pare for the fall of the system of government 
you and I love. When this day comes, in- 
stead of improving the standard of living of 
all our people, we will reduce the standard 
and become a decadent state that will fall 
easy prey to a more aggressive and virulent 
people. We are much closer to this fate 
than we may think. There are strong forces 
in America today that have enlisted the sup- 
port of innocent people who are out to de- 
stroy our system of government and have 
the Federal Government guide every thought 
and action of our lives from the cradle to the 
grave. Their plans sound plausible at first 
glance, but with careful scrutiny you will 
learn in time, I hope, that they will result in 
disaster. We must not blind ourselves to the 
dangers ahead but must meet the challenge 
and preserve our American institutions. If 
other systems of government are better than 
our own, why are we today the arsenal of 
democracy? 

Who is responsible for the rapid usurpa- 
tion of States’ rights by the Federal Govern- 
ment? A careful study of the trend will 
convince you that we are all partially respon- 
sible. In the last few years, the Federal 
Treasury has been used as the prescription 
counter to cure all our ills. State officials 
have come to the Federal Government for 
funds to carry out programs that our found- 
ing fathers never dreamed of. County and 
municipal officials in thousands of instances 
have come to the Federal Treasury for funds 
to pave streets and roads, build hospitals, 
schools, sewage systems, and numerous 
other projects. We Members of Congress have 
heiped you in every possible way. The food 
found in the Federal trough seemed to have 
many more vitamins, and we tried to think it 
was not costing our local taxpayers anything. 
We soon awakened to the fact that each of 
us had to pay for these projects by increased 
taxation. Some are beginning to see that 
when Federal funds are spent in a local com- 
munity, Federal control follows. The same 
person who pays Federal income tax also pays 
State, county, and municipal taxes, and there 
is a limit to the total amount of taxes a per- 
son can pay. If we continue to feed at the 
Federal trough, we must expect an increase 
in Federal taxation, which means that the 
burden of the taxpayer will have to be re- 
duced by the States and local political sub- 
divisions, thereby reducing the funds with 
which our States, counties, and municipalities 
have to carry out their normal functions. 
This will, of course, necessitate further Fed- 
eral assistance and further encroachment 
and control. It can be truly said that the 
power of the Federal Government to tax-can 
be used to destroy our States and local gov- 
erning bodies. You men have a vital interest 
in the preservation of our local forms of self- 
government and upon your shoulders and the 
shoulders of the officials of our States rests 
the future course of our dual system of gov- 
ernment. y 

How can the trend toward Federal control 
be halted? The answer to this question, on 
the surface, might appear to be complex but 
it is not. The answer is for our States and 
local political subdivisions to begin solving 
their own problems now and not expect them 
to be sulved by the Federal Government. 

When the war is over our national debt 
will be $300,000,000,000 or more. We will 
have to spend $5,000,000,000 yearly for in- 
surance, hospitalization care, and compensa- 
tion for our veterans and their dependents. 
We will have to spend $10,000,000,000 or more 
to maintain our Army and Navy. Our nor- 
mal Federal expenses, over and above the 


afore-mentioned items, will be $12,000,000,000, 
including the interest on our staggering debt 
but not a dime to retire any bonds. This 
adds up to $27,000,000,000 in Federal expendi- 
tures. We hope the annual national income 
will be well over $100,000,000,000 but must be 
prepared for it to be less than 880,000, 000,000. 
Keeping the above figures in mind, do you 
think the Federal Government will be in a 
position to launch a large public-works pro- 
gram? We must not kid each other. Of 
course, some cities who have had an enor- 
mous in-migration résulting from war in- 
dustries will experience great difficulty in 
the immediate post-war period in finding 
employment for their residents and some 
Federal assistance must be given. Most of 
our States and municipalities are in much 
better financial position than the Federal 
Government. I know that you gentlemen 
have given a lot of time and study to the 
employment situation when the war con- 
tracts are canceled in your cities. Some are 
hesitant about making blueprints until the 
amount of Federal participation is known. 
Knowing the condition of the Federal Treas- 
ury and realizing that people will not buy 
bonds to finance public-works projects with 
the same patriotic fervor they are now buy- 
ing War bonds, I warn you not to expect much 
financial assistance from the Federal 
Treasury. 

The subject I was asked to discuss with you 
gentlemen is the disposition of our enormous 
war surpluses, which are a result of the most 
magnificent production job accomplished by 
any nation in so short a time. Our military 
planners, the War Production Board, labor 
and industry are to be congratulated upon 
bringing our production to the present 
astronomic figures. When our production 
goal was set by the President in his message 
to Congress soon after Pearl Harbor, the 
most optimistic had their doubts about the 
goal ever being reached. Today American 
ingenuity, American skill and American 
management have surpassed the goal in many 
instances. In fact, we have already been able 
to cut back production on many ordnance 
contracts. Many new industries have come 
into existence as a result of our war effort. 
All of our established heavy industries have 
been greatly expanded. Today our aircraft 
capacity is more than 20 times what it 
was in 1939. The production of high-octane 
gasoline has increased manyfold in the last 
8 years. Chemical production has greatly 
expanded. Unheard of electrical devices that 
will be of great value in peacetime have been 
developed. Our machine tool industry has 
increased its production until there is great 
fear in many circles for the future of that 
industry which is so important to our Ameri- 
can system of mass production. It is need- 
less to call your attention to the enormous 
increases in our refining and processing ca- 
pacity of aluminum, magnesium, steel and 
other metals and alloys. Within a few 
months we will be producing almost twice 
as much synthetic rubber as we consumed 
natural rubber in peacetime. The Federal 
Government has invested almost $20,000,- 
000,000 in the construction of new plants, ad- 
ditions to old plants and loans to private 
industry to meet the needs of our war produc- 
tion. Many of these plants are equipped with 
more modern machinery than the plants op- 
erated by private industry at the outset of the 
war. 
` When the war ends the Federal Govern- 
ment will own 92 percent of the production 
capacity of magnésium which can be put to 
many new uses; 50 percent of machine tools; 
55 percent of aluminum of which we now 
have a surplus; 10 percent of steel; 99 percent 
of synthetic rubber; 50 percent of chemicals 
and plastics; 90 percent of aircraft; a large 
percentage of shipyards and many other in- 
dustries necessary for the successful prose- 
cution of the war. We will produce over 
$80,000,000,000 worth of war products this 
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year, which is well over our total production 
for 1939. Most of these plants are operated 
by private industry under options permitting 
the operating company to purchase the plants 
within a spevified time. It is generally un- 
derstood that few of these options will be 
exercised. 

However, industry and the public have a 
vital interest in how these plants are to be 
disposed of. Unless we surround their dis- 
posal with every safeguard, we can very easily 
destroy many industries that we hope will be 
able to absorb American workers in peacetime 
production. The best available information 
is that we will have on hand at the end of the 
war over $50,000,000,000 worth of so-called 
personal property consisting of machine tools, 
tractors, jeeps, minerals, strategic metals, and 
thousands of other commodities, In all prob- 
ability, we will have on hand over 100,000 
surplus airplane motors. One of the greatest 
threats to the future progress of military and 
civil aviation will be the dumping of this 
enormous surplus of airplane motors for an 
unconscionably low price. It is an estab- 
lished fact that at the end of World War No. 1 
we had on hand over 15,000 Liberty airplane 
motors, a large percentage of which was sold 
at junk prices. These motors powered boats 
and aircraft for a period of 10 years or more, 
being sold at such a low figure that motor 
producers could not compete in this field and 
the improvement of the airplane motor was 
retarded for many years by this unwise prac- 
tice. After this war is over we hope that it 
will be possible to continue to increase air- 
plane-motor efficiency by new discoveries and 
improvements. This cannot be hoped for if 
we permit the enormous surpluses to hang 
over the heads of motor producers. 

Many people will clamor for the sale of 
jeeps and trucks to the farmers and to small 
business concerns. If we were to sell a jeep 
for $100 to a farmer, it would sound like a 
bargain, but when we sell that jeep for such 
a price, we will also have on hand enough 
canned goods, enough nonperishable food- 
stuffs, textiles, and other commodities to 
dump them on the market and beat the 
price of the farmers’ products down to a 
figure where $100 would be an exorbitant 
price for the jeep. 

It is highly probable that 15,000,000 
workers will be thrown out of work when the 
war ends. We will have 8,000,000 men de- 
mobilized from the armed forces. These 
23,000,000 Americans will want to work on 
the farms and in private industry. Our 
overburdened taxpayers and our enormous 
debt will not permit a public works program 
of the magnitude necessary to employ 23,- 
000,00. people. It will be impossible for the 
automotive industry to employ a large num- 
ber of the returning soldiers and the unem- 
ployed war workers if that industry is forced 
to compete with the low prices of dumped 
jeeps, trucks, and tractors. 

It might be to the best interests of our 
country to turn back to the manufacturer as 
much of the surplus goods as they desire to 
handle in order that the surplus will be dis- 
tributed through regular trade channels, in 
such quantities as the market can absorb 
without unduly impairing normal peacetime 
production. It will take the best brains in 
America to work out a coordinated system 
of orderly disposition of our surplus. Steps 
must be taken to prevent scandals. Dis- 
posal must, of necessity, be slow. Many 
plants should be held by the Government as 
stand-bys for future emergencies. Of course, 
we all hope that there will never be another 
war, but we must be practical and prepare 
ourselves for any eventuality. The next 
time we might not have 18 months to prepare 
for an offensive. The next Pearl Harbor 
might be Seattle, San Francisco, Boston, 
New York, Norfolk, or Mobile. 

It is my understanding that groups are 
now organized and in the process of being 
organized with enormous capital resources to 
purchase these surpluses for the proverbial 
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song. No person, group, or organization 
should be permitted to make unconscionable 
profits out of the surpluses that have been 
produced by the sweat and blocd of the 
American people. No hastily organized 
group should be permitted to fleece the tax- 
payers and destroy American enterprise. In 
disposing of surpluses that will be resold, the 
Government should place a maximum retail 
sales price on each item allowing a fair 
profit and necessary handling charges to the 
original purchaser, but at the same time pro- 
hibiting exorbitant profits by brokers who 
purchase Government surpluses. 

You gentlemen will be vitally interested in 
what happens to the many airfields, ware- 
house facilities, and port installations that 
have been constructed with Federal funds. 
I think these airfields, hangars, and other 
buildings connected with the fields should 
be leased to the municipalities for a nominal 
rent, the Federal Government reserving the 
right to take control immediately in the event 
of a national emergency. The same proce- 
dure, in all probability, should be followed 
with reference to the port installations. 
Where the Federal Government owns and 
operates plants or other facilities in com- 
petition with taxpaying organizations, I 
think the Federal Government should pay a 
reasonable tax to State, county, and munici- 
pal governing bodies. I know of some coun- 
ties that are having great difficulty in main- 
taining their school systems due to the in- 
creased acquisition of lands by the Federal 
Government. 

It has been suggested that, when declared 
surplus, certain equipment such as gasoline 
rollers, bulldozers, motor trucks, lighting 
plants, hospital equipment, and other ma- 
terials be turned over to our States, counties, 
and cities for a nominal sum. There are 
probably some good arguments for such a 
program, but I think if we follow this sugges- 
tion we will run into many dangerous situa- 
tions and will defeat the very purpose of an 
orderly disposition of the surpluses. If we 
turn over to such political subdivisions. the 
items just referred to for a nominal price, we 
will be opening the way for all interested 
groups to receive the same treatment at the 
hands of the Federal Government. The con- 
suming public will demand for a nominal 
price the large surplus of canned goods, 
woolen blankets, Shoes, textiles, and other 
commodities, and if we make an exception in 
favor of one group we cannot deny the re- 
quests of another group. Following such a 
program would result in the closing down of 
many plants that give employment and pay 
taxes to support local institutions. 

In many cities the Federal Government has 
constructed and now owns large factories 
with an enormous amount of floor space. 
Some of these factories are now being used 
in the manufacture of aircraft, aircraft en- 
gines, tanks, and other military equipment, 
It is a foregone conclusion that we will not 
be making 100,000 planes per year when the 
war is over. We will be making fewer air- 
plane engines and few, if any, tanks. Exist- 
ing aviation companies own ample space to 
manufacture all the planes and parts that 
will be used in peacetime. These huge 
Government-owned factories will be idle 
unless a plan can be worked out to convert 
them to peacetime production of other com- 
modities. Many of the buildings are too 
large for one organization to use in normal 
peacetime production. We hope that the 
local communities can organize groups to 
take over these plants and have many small 
industries under one roof to give employment 
to local citizens. 

I urge upon you when you return home to 
organize committees and make immediate 
surveys as to the availability of local capital 
to purchase these buildings. I hope we can 
pass legislation authorizing the disposing 
agency to make outright sales of sections of 
these huge plants, on long-term credit if 
necessary, to enable local people to utilize the 


buildings. We have some plants that 30 or 
40 different and fairly large manufacturing 
industries could. be housed in. Of course, an 
agreement would have to be worked out for 
sharing heating costs and other items, but 
if this proposal could be put into effect, I 
believe that a large part of present govern- 
ment-owned manufacturing space can be 
profitably converted to peacetime production 
and result in giving employment to local 
citizens. 

Most all of us remember the financial dif- 
ficulties in which our cities found themselves 
during the early thirties when plant after 
plant throughout the United States was idle. 
It is human nature for all of us to want to 
get everything we need for the lowest price 
possible, but we must take a long-range view 
of this problem. We cannot afford to permit 
our own personal desires to kill the goose that 
laid the golden egg. 

I presume your organization is composed 
of mayors from all the principal manufactur- 
ing cities in our Nation. You are all as in- 
terested as I am in seeing that every able- 
bodied citizen in your community is gain- 
fully employed. You are in a position to help 
make the disposal of these surpluses a suc- 
cess. Any program that is worked out must 
be based on what is for the best interests of 
our country in the long run—not what looks 
best today. 

Unfortunately, today the success of mayor 
and other public officials is too often meas- 
ured by what Federal funds he can get by 
persuasion, political pressure, and infiuence. 
These words might seem rather harsh but 
deep down in your hearts as a patriotic Amer- 
ican you know it is the truth. When Bir- 
mingham secures Federal funds to pave 
streets, build sewers, and other public works, 
these projects are cited by citizens of other 
cities and immediately pressure is brought to 
bear on the city commission to get their 
share at the Federal trough. 

Unless we all show more political urage 
during the dark days ahead we will have 
nothing to pass on to the next generation ex- 
cept worthless bonds and a totalitarian gov- 
ernment. Liberty is not like a chattel that 
can be bought and title remain permanently 
in the hands of the purchaser. Liberty is 
bought with sweat, blood, and tears and must 
be nurtured by initiative, industry, intel- 
ligence, and integrity. The foes of liberty are 
not necessarily enemies from without the 
borders of a nation. Ofttimes the enemy of 
liberty is a citizen or group of citizens who 
appear in sheep's clothing and, before the 
majority of the citizens learn their true iden- 
tity they have gnawed in two the columns 
supporting the temple of liberty. Most na- 
tions fall as a result of internal disease and 
not at the hands of an armed foe. Nothing 
can be truer than the proverb, “Eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of price.” 

Many suggestions have been made as to the 
proper procedure in disposing of these sur- 
pluses. Several existing Government agen- 
cies would like to dispose of them. The fact 
that an agency is responsible for production 
does not necessarily mean that that agency 
is qualified to handle sales and distribution, 
Congress, being directly responsible to the 
people, should take the lead in formulating 
the policy for the disposition of surpluses. 
The heads of Government departments, 
under whose control the surpluses will be, 
should have a voice in the disposition. Zach 
industry that will be affected by the disposal 
should be consulted before huge surpluses 
are to be dumped. The American taxpayer, 
through reputable representatives, should 
have a voice in this matter. Congress should 
act without delay for he very existence of 
our system of private enterprise at stake. 

You gentlemen are leaders in your respec- 
tive communities and you can lend valuable 
aid and experience in helping solve this prob- 
lem. Let's work together and keep America 
the land of liberty and opportunity. 
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HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I insert a timely article entitled “Poland 
Held a Focal Point,” by Raymond Leslie 
Buell, which appeared in the New York 
Times on January 21, 1944: 


Poranp Herp a Focal Pornt—Post-War 
WORLD Structure REGARDED AS DEPENDING 
ON SETTLEMENT 

To the EDITOR OF THE New YORK TIMES: 

In the voluminous „discussion of the 
Russo-Polish boundary question two impor- 
tant points have been for the most part over- 
looked in this country. First, neither the 
Paris Peace Conference nor the Conference 
of Ambassadors ever proposed that the ter- 
ritory east of the Curzon Line be awarded to 
Russia. A self-appointed Russian political 
committee in Paris, headed by czarist Rus- 
sians, such as Prince Lvov, and supported by 
the Marchese della Torretta, a member of 
the Polish commission of the peace confer- 
ence, proposed this solution; but it was not 
adopted. 

No doubt one reason was that the Soviet 
regime was not yet recognized; but an equal 
reason was that despite numerous American 
commentators today to the contrary, eastern 
Galicia had not belonged to Russia before 
World War No. 1, but to Austria; and the 
majority of its people were Ruthenians or 
Ukrainians. Certainly these people are close- 
ly related to the Great Russians; but the 
culture of the Ruthenians based on Lwów is 
quite different from the Ukrainians based on 
Kiev, due in large part to the Uniat Church. 

PLEBISCITE NOT ACCEPTABLE 

Today it is quite possible that a majority 
of the people east of the Curzon Line would 
vote for union with the U. S. S. R., in view 
of the superb achievements of Russia in the 
present war. Indeed, Moscow claims such a 
vote was taken following the military occu- 
pation of east Poland in the fall of 1939, 
Such a plebiscite, however, cannot be accept- 
ed by the western world. For the people 
were allowed to vote for only a single set of 
candidates, and the plebiscite therefore was 
just as bogus as the one held by Hitler after 
seizing Austria in the spring of 1938. 

The theoretical solution is to hold an in- 
ternationally supervised plebiscite in the dis- 
puted territory when the war ends, and when 
Russia returns the million or so Poles—those 
still living—whom it ruthiessly deported to 
Siberia and elsewhere after seizing eastern 
Poland in 1939. In its present mood Mos- 
cow does not seem disposed to accept such 
an idea. If not, then the minimum program 
the United States can accept is the return 
to Poland of both Vilna and Lwéw—both 
being east of the Curzon line—since both 
cities are predominantly Polish in culture 
and population, including the Jews. 


PERMISSIBLE MIGRATION 


Likewise we should urge Russia to allow 
any persons in the disputed territory not 
wishing to live under the Russian regime to 
migrate to Poland with at least their per- 
sonal property. In many respects the Soviet 
minorities’ policy toward the Ukrainians and 
the White Russians was superior to that of 
Poland. But the latter Government never 
indulged in the wholesale liquidation of na- 
tionalist leaders of which Soviet Russia was 
guilty, and the United States can hardly put 
its imprimatur on any settlement which 
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extends a system of liquidation and purges 
to people not liking the Soviet regime. 

Whether Poland should be compensated by 
giving it East Prussia and German Silesia 
should depend largely on our attitude toward 
post-war Germany. If we believe that Ger- 
many should be divided into six parts and 
kept economically impotent—thereby in- 
creasing the power of Russia on the European 
Continent—Poland would be entitled to its 
share of the German loot. If, however, we 
believe that the right kind of foreign policy 
will help bring about eventually a democratic 
and cooperative Germany within the Euro- 
pean framework, then certainly the terri- 
torial dismemberment of Germany should be 
opposed. 

The second issue, transcending the border 
question, is whether the new Poland is to 
become a Moscow satellite or an independent 
state with a government of its own choosing. 
Should Poland cede half of its territory to 
Russia and sign the bilateral alliance pro- 
posed by Stalin, it is almost certain that what 
remains of Poland would become a puppet of 
Moscow. Possibly Czechoslovakia, which 
signed a bilateral alliance on December 12, 
can escape the fate warned against by Machia- 
velli’s Prince when a small country signs an 
alliance with a great power. 


POLISH QUESTION PARAMOUNT 


While the fate of Czechoslovakia is doubt- 
ful in the absence of a European system, 
Poland would have much more difficulty in 
maintaining its independence. First, because 
of the historical enmity between Russians and 
Poles, going back to the Middle Ages; second, 
because of the geographic location of Poland, 
lying midway between Germany and Russia, 
The Polish Government, in requesting that 
America and Britain participate in the nego- 
tiations with Soviet Russia on the boundary 
question, is struggling less for territory than 
for its independence, It realizes that its fate 
depends upon the ability of the Big Three to 
conclude a general guaranty pact or some 
wider European security system. Upon the 
Polish question depends the whole structure 
of the post-war world. 

So far the Soviet authorities have roughly 
brushed aside efforts to find a collective solu- 
tion for the Polish question. They seem to 
favor a bilateral sphere of influence solu- 
tion, which can only lay the foundations 
for a new imperialism. Soviet sympathizers 
within the United States support this posi- 
tion by arguing that Russia is merely work- 
ing out its own Monroe Doctrine—a conten- 
tion which ignores the fact that United 
States policy today toward the new govern- 
ment in Bolivia is being determined by inter- 
American consultation at Montevideo, and 
that the United States has long since aban- 
doned the interventionist policy in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

The Soviet demand for friendly govern- 
ments is another doctrine which has dis- 
tinct limitations. The best way to get such 
governments is through a foreign policy 
based on friendship in contrast to domina- 
tion, and through the creation of a European 
system guaranteeing the independence as 
well as defining the obligations of every state. 
The Soviet doctrine of friendly governments 
has reached a point, however, where Pravda 
has already virtually demanded the defeat 
of Mr, Willkie in 1944, branding him a politi- 
cal adventurer, implying that it wishes a 
fourth term, Such demands, accompanied 
by Pravda’s publication of the false rumor 
that the British are negotiating a peace with 
Germany, do not impress the American pub- 
lic even though the administration remains 
silent. 1 

This kind of blackmail is the surest means 
of bringing about a violent reaction against 
Russia when the war is over. 


BREACH HELD POSSIBLE 


If Soviet Russia declines to negotiate with 
America and Britain over the Polish ques- 


tion, it will be the first of the Big Three to 
violate Moscow's consultative declaration. 
If it goes further and erects, at Warsaw a 
puppet government dominated by the Union 
of Polish Patriots, 1t will create a breach 
with America and Britain which will make 
almost impossible agreement on the much 
more important questions of the future of 
Germany and the economic if not the politi- 
cal reconstruction of Europe as a whole— 
unless indeed it is the policy of this admin- 
istration to acquiesce in all of Russia’s de- 
mands. 

In certain quarters the view is expressed 
that we should not criticize Russia, no mat- 
ter what she does, out of fear that Moscow 
will withdraw from the war. Any such policy 
is based on a misunderstanding. Russia's 
participation in this war is due not to Amer- 
ican blandishments, but to Russian interests, 
Naturally we must cooperate with Soviet Rus- 
sia, but the question is, on what terms. If 
we constantly retreat, or indulge in uncriti- 
cal adulation, the Russians undoubtedly will 
regard it as weakness and simply increase 
their demands, whereas if we stand up for 
our ideas of a just peace the Russians un- 
doubtedly will be more moderate than other- 
wise, 

OUR POSITION CRITICIZED 


Certainly Russia will need the United 
States for 10 or 15 years after this war much 
more than the United States will need Rus- 
sia. At present, however, we are not playing 
our cards well. America is strong on indus- 
trial and military power but she is weak in 
creative ideas. The country has been 
drenched the last year or so with moral 
universalism coming from the administra- 
tion, and embodied also in the Mackinac, Ful- 
bright, and Connally resolutions, as well as 
the pronouncements of church groups. 

These pronouncements are well meaning, 
but in the absence of a realistic foreign policy 
they will play into the hands of imperialists 
on the one side and the isolationists on the 
other. For the present emphasis on uni- 
versal agreement of all nations and also on 
the sovereignty of all participating states is 
likely to make impossible a close-working 
post-war arrangement between America and 
Britain, not to mention the democracies of 
western Europe, and this is undoubtedly just 
what some of the extremists in Moscow 
want, 

Whether or not a breach occurs with Rus- 
sia over the Polish question, the war, of 
course, must be fought until victory is won. 
But in any case America needs a more real- 
istic foreign policy, taking account of the 
power-forces and the ideological differences 
now dividing the world. We can lose no time, 
for example, in getting a new policy toward 
Italy, France, and Germany. If we advance 
some ideas of our own it is not improbable 
that the Russians will come to terms. 

RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL, 

RICHMOND, Mass., January 19, 1944, 


Dedication of J. William Ditter Memorial 
Chapel, Naval Air Station, Willow 
Grove, Pa. 


„EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
rae: 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
| Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, the 
J. William Ditter Memorial Chapel, re- 
cently completed at the Naval Air Sta- 
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tion, Willow Grove, Pa., was dedicated 
on yesterday. 

Under permission granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks, there follows a copy of 
the program of the dedicatory cere- 
monies and of the addresses made by 
myself and my distinguished colleague, 
Hon, CHARLES A. PLUMLEY, of Vermont: 


DEDICATION Day, J. WILLIAM DITTER MEMORIAL 
CHAPEL, 23RD OF JANUARY 1944, NAVAL Am 
STATION, WILLOW GROVE, PA. 


Rear Admiral M, F. Draemel, U. S. N., com- 
mandant; Commander J. M. Rutherfurd, 
U. S. N. R., commanding officer; Capt. H. R. 
Lacey (CEC), U. S. N., district public works 
Officer; Capt. E. W. Davis (ChC), U. S. N., 
district chaplain, 

Guests: Rear Admiral Randall Jacobs, U. S. 
N., Chief of Bureau of Naval Personnel; Rear 
Admiral Ezra D. Allen, U. S. N., Director of 
Budget and Reports; Rear Admiral W. B. 
Young, U. S. N., Chief of Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts; Rear Admiral L, B. Combs, 
U. S. N., Assistant Chief of Yards and Docks; 
Capt. H. G. Hopwood, U. S. N., Aid, Bureau of 
Naval Personnel; Capt. R. D. Workman 
(ChC), U. S. N., chief of chaplains; Con- 
gressman Harry R. Sheppard; Congressman 
Charles A: Plumley; Congressman Noble J. 
Johnson; Congressman Jamie L. Whitten, 

J. WILLIAM DITTER MEMORIAL CHAPEL 
* A house of prayer 

“Let the words of my mouth and the medi- 
tation of my heart be acceptable in Thy 
sight, O Lord, my strength and my re- 
deemer.“ 

Dedicated January 23, 1944 

The above inscription is found on the 
plaque at the entrance to the chapel. This 
chapel is reverently dedicated to the glory of 
God and in tribute to the memory of the 
late J. William Ditter, Congressman from 
the State of Pennsylvania. Mr. Ditter was 
an ardent supporter of the Naval Air Station 
and was vitally interested in the construction 
of the new chapel which we dedicate today. 
May his memory be blessed among us and 
may this House of Prayer serve as an inspira- 
tion to the spiritual life of all those who 
worship here, > 

: DIVINE SERVICE 

Prelude. z 

Invocation, the Reverend E. O'Neill, 

Hymn: Come, Thou Almighty King, No, 112, 

Psalm to be read in unison: 

“How amiable are thy tabernacles, O Lord 
of Hosts! 

“My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth for the 
courts of the Lord: my heart and my flesh 
crieth out for the living God. 

“Yea, the sparrow hath found an house, 
and the swallow a nest for herself, where she 
may lay her young, even thine altars, O Lord 
of hosts, my King, and my God. 

“Blessed are they that dwell in Thy house; 
they will be still praising Thee. 

“Blessed is the man whose strength is in 
Thee; in whose heart are the ways of them. 

“Who passing through the valley of Weep- 
ing make it a well; the rain also filleth the 
pools. / 

“They go from strength to strength, every 
one of them in Zion appeareth before God. 

“O Lord God of hosts, hear my prayer: give 
ear, O God of Jacob. 

“Behold, O God our shield, and look upon 
the face of thine anointed. 

“For a day in Thy courts is better than a 
thousand. I had rather be a doorkeeper in 
the house of my God, than to dwell in the 
tents of wickedness. 

“For the Lord God is a sun and shield: the 
Lord will give grace and glory: no good thing 
will He withhold from them that walk 
uprightly. 

“O Lord of hosts, blessed is the man that 
trusteth in Thee.” (Psalm 84.) 
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The gloria patri: Glory be to the Father, 
and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost; as it 
was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall 
be, world without end. Amen, amen. 

The lesson from the Scriptures: I Kings 
8: 22-80; Hebrews 10: 19-27. 

Solo: The Lord's Prayer. 

Presentation of the chapel: Capt. H. R. 
Lacey (CEC), United States Navy, district 
public works officer; Commander J. M. 
Rutherfurd, United States Naval Reserve, 
commanding officer; Capt. R. D. Workman 
(ChC), United States Navy, chigf of chap- 
lains. 

Service of dedication: Chaplain R. D. Work- 
man, United States Navy. 

Affirmation of faith: 

Cuapiatn. Good Christian people, I bid your 
prayers for the dedication of this church. 
The Lord be with you. 

Prope. And with Thy Spirit. 

CHAPLAIN. Let us pray. To the glory of 
God, the eternal Father, whose name is love, 
whose presence is joy, whose word is truth, 
whose will is good, whose service is perfect 
freedom, in knowledge of whom standeth our 
eternal life. : 

PEOPLE. We dedicate this house. 

CHAPLAIN. To the glory of God the Son, 
the Redeemer of the world, King of Kings 
and Lord of Lords, who is the Way, the Truth, 
and the Light. 

PEOPLE. We dedicate this house. 

CHAPLAIN. To the glory of God the Holy 
Spirit, the Sanctifier of men, Giver of life 
and light. 

PEOPLE. We dedicate this house. 

Prayer of dedication: Chaplain E. W. Davis, 
United States Navy. 

Address: Rear Admiral L. B. Combs, United 
States Navy. 

Address: Congressman Harry R. SHEPPARD, 

Address: Congressman CHARLES A. PLUM- 
LEY. 

The lighting of the candles, and the open- 
ing of the Holy Bible: As Christ is the Light 
of the World, and His Word and Sacraments 
are to be a lamp unto our feet, and a light 
upon our way, we open His Word and light 
the candles of our altar—symbolizing the 
spiritual light that shall proceed from the 
Eternal Word as it is proclaimed in this 
house of worship. 

The Lord's Prayer. 

Hymn of prayer for our shipmates: Eternal 
Father, Strong to Save, No. 128. 

Benediction, 


The J. William Ditter Memorial Chapel is 
of colonial style architecture, designed and 
planned by the Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

Construction was started on August 9, 1943, 
by Townsend, Schroeder & Wood, Inc. The 
chapel was turned over by the contractor to 
the station on January 19, 1944. 

The chapel has two auditoriums, one with 
a seating capacity of 200 which will be used 
for the Protestant services and also for Roman 
Catholic Mass on special holy days; the 
smaller auditorium seats 50 people and is set 
aside for Roman Catholic Mass. 

Additional rooms are available for two 
offices for the chaplain. 

The chapel stands as a witness of the 
spiritual challenge and influence that makes 
its impact on the lives of the personnel of 
this station. 

ADDRESS BY HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD, OF 
CALIFORNIA 


We are met to dedicate this new house of 
worship, a holy place where men and women 
of the armed services and their families may 
assemble in the faiths of their fathers or of 
their own election, as a free people should 
have the right to do—a right guaranteed to 
them by our Constitution, and one of the 
freedoms for the preservation of which we 
are now at war. 


Every edifice of this kind is a symbol of our 
faith in God and is proof of our trust in His 
divine providence. America, I am sure we all 
agree, has attained its present stature among 
the nations of the world because its people, 
from the time of the Pilgrim Fathers, have 
been possessed of that faith and trust. 

It always makes my heart glad to see a 
chapel when I visit a naval or military sta- 
tion where sallors or soldiers are quartered. 
It makes me feel that we are not shutting 
God out. We recognize His fellowship. 

How true that is has been manifested in 
so many ways and so many times to our filers, 
to our ground troops, and to our boys on the 
seas all over the world. The accounts we read 
of their combats are replete with their frank 
acknowledgments of divine protection and 
guidance. 

I commend the Navy for naming this chapel 
the J. William Pitter Memorial Chapel, Mr. 
Ditter was the prime mover in getting the 
necessary congressional action. My commit- 
tee, at his instance, proposed the necessary 
appropriation. He collaborated with the 
naval Bureau of Yards and Docks in plan- 
ning it. He chose the passage from the 
Psalms that we see inscribed on this plaque 
that has been placed at the entrance, to 
which the Navy, as a lasting tribute, has 
added his name, 

Were Mr. Ditter at these exercises today, 
which he had looked forward to doing, I am 
sure that he would use as his text in address- 
ing his audience the lines we see here, which 
he selected: 

“Let the words of my mouth and the medi- 
tation of my heart be acceptable in Thy 
sight, O Lord, my strength and my re- 
deemer.“ 

Friends, the essence of religion dwells in 
those lines. Is not that therefore a most 
appropriate prayer he selected that all who 
pass might read? 

It was my honor and privilege to know 
Mr. Ditter intimately and well because’ of 
our membership and close association on the 
Committee on Appropriations of the House 
of Representatives. That prayer epitomizes 
his religion. 

I was particularly impressed by the trib- 
ute paid to Mr. Ditter by Representative 
Eucene Cox, of Georgia, in the House of 
Representatives, on the day following Mr. 
Ditter's untimely death. Let me repeat it: 

“As Carlyle said of Sir Walter Scott, ‘When 
he departed he took a man’s life with him,’” 
I say of Bill Ditter that when he departed 
he took a man’s life with him. Nothing but 
heaven can cover his high fame, no pyramid 
offset his memory, nothing but the eternal 
substance of his greatness, 

How proud his family, his neighbors, his 
constituents, and those who are now or later 
may be attached to this station should be 
that this House of God should bear the name 
of such a man, 

ADDRESS BY HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY, OF 

VERMONT 


As senior member of the Naval Subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Appro- 
priations, and as a close personal friend of 
Congressman J. William Ditter, it is a high 
privilege for me to be present at this cere- 
mony commemorating the dedication of this 
beautiful chapel in his name. While he had 
taken a deep personal interest in all matters 
pertaining to the Willow Grove Air Station, 
the initiation of this project was a matter 
close to his heart and one on which he had 
spent time and attention in an extraor- 
dinary degree. It is fitting that this memo- 
rial should commemorate him. 

Some men are born to be leaders in what- 
ever profession that they may follow. Their 
attainments are beyond those of ordinary 
men. The conspicuous qualities which they 
demonstrate are apparent to their contem- 
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poraries who can admire but not match 
them. 

There was probably no man on the floor 
of the House whose advice, counsel, and sup- 
port were more in demand and more fre- 
quently sought than were those of the late 
J. William Ditter. Whenever the going was 
hard and a fight was on, he was always 
sought and placed in the breach. I know 
of no one with such talent for debate, or 
tenacity of purpose, in the entire member- 
ship of the minority party in the House of 
Representatives. 

While it is difficult to realize that we have 
lost him and that he has gone, and par- 
ticularly at a time when he was about to 
reach the pinnacle of his distinguished 
career in the House, we must appreciate that 
he gave us the best he had, and he stands as 
an example which we can attempt to emu- 
late, but not equal, in carrying on the af- 
fairs of Government in this and the next 
Congress and in all those to follow. 

We who were close to Bill Ditter on the 
committee miss his friendship, advice, and 
support and always will. We knew he had 
talents beyond the grasp of ordinary men; 
that his abilities would mark him for higher 
responsibilities in his party and for his coun- 
try were he to survive. He had a fine sense 
of loyalty and willingness for service. He 
was devoted to the Navy. 

Man is but mortal. God in His wisdom 
has called him home, I know of no finer 
way to commemorate his name, and sym- 
bolize his achievements on the committee, 
than to dedicate to him this beautiful 
chapel that he sponsored and fostered. I 
am sure he is with us in spirit today as we 
pay tribute to him. 

As for me, I admit that this occasion 
magnifies my sense“ of great personal loss. 
In a minor way, as senior member of the 
minority party, his mantle has fallen on my 
shoulders. I hope to carry on within my 
capacities the Bill Ditter tradition in the 
committee, 

“Let the words of my mouth and the medi- 
tation of my heart be acceptable in Thy 
sight, O Lord, my strength and my re- 
deemer.“ 


Votes for Soldiers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I have a 
number of editorials dealing with the 
subject of votes for soldiers, which I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Rrecorp. The titles of the editorials, 
together with the names of the papers in 
which they appeared, are as follows: 

“Bullets and Ballots,” from the Stars 
and Stripes of January 8, 1944. 

“A Sound Compromise,’ from the 
Washington Star of January 23, 1944. 

“What New Objections?” from the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch of January 6, 1944. 

“The Voter in Uniform,” from the New 
York Times of January 22, 1944. 

“Stimson, Knox, and the Vote,” from 
the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch of 
January 8, 1944. 

“Shall Our Soldiers Vote?” from the 
Springfield (III.) Register of January 5, 
1944. 
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“Congressional Duty,” from the Wash- 
ington Post of January 15, 1944. 

“Spangler Speaks,” from the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch of January 10, 1944. 

“A Nightmare for Senators,” from the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch of January 10, 
1944, 2 

The VICE PRESIDENT. there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Illinois? 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Stars and Stripes of January 8, 
1944] 


BULLETS AND BALLOTS 


When Congress reconvenes in Washington 
on January 10, it will take up an issue which 
gives every sign of being close to the hearts 
and minds of the service men and women of 
this theater. The issue is overseas voting 
for uniformed personnel. 

If samplings of opinion and letters to the 
Stars and Stripes are any criterion, the ma- 
jority of service men and women in this 
theater hope that Congress will do whatever 
it legitimately can to ensure the casting and 
counting of ballots by overseas forces in the 
1944 elections. 

The nearer service men and women are to 
the fighting front, the greater appears to be 
their interest in voting. The Italian edition 
of the Stars and Stripes, published in Naples, 
has received more mail on the issue than 
have the editions of the paper published in 
North Africa. One letter received by the 
Italian edition was signed by 42 soldiers from 
as many States of the Union. 

The writers, members ¢ a single battalion 
representing every section of the Nation, 
said: “The soldiers on the front want to fight, 
and they want to vote. * * We on the 
front are determined to use bullets and 
ballots.” 

And their view was that they would be 
unable to make proper use of the franchise 
unless Congress passed some kind of uni- 
form law making it simple for citizen-sol- 
diers to vote. They asked the question: “Can 
you imagine what percentage will actually 
vote if each has to proceed through the vari- 
ous (State) methods, most of them not even 
knowing the requirements of their respective 
States? The process takes months and we 
have little time to spare.” 

The theme of other letters has been that 
men and women in uniferm are under the 
same obligation to exercise the franchise as 
civilians, One soldier wrote: “A citizen in 
& democracy has the added responsibility of 
preserving democratic processes while he 
fights.” 

This letter, it should be noted, was in reply 
to a soldier who had written: “We have 
faith in those that we left behind. They 
know our interests, our problems, and our 
desires, The electorate at home will do its 
voting in the good American way and the 
soldier will not suffer.” 

That appears to be a minority opinion. 
The more general view seems to have been 
represented by a soldier who told a Stars and 
Stripes reporter: “Each soldier fighting for 
his country ought to have the right to vote.” 

This statement was made to a Stars and 
Stripes reporter who interviewed scores of 
service men and women in Algiers to find out 
how uniformed personnel felt about the Con- 
gressman who said that denial of second- 
class mailing privileges to Esquire Magazine 
and the Varga girl would be “a blow to morale 
of more concern to the boys abroad than 
all the hullabaloo over the soldiers’ vote.” 

Just one man among all those interviewed 
agreed with the Congressman. The consen- 
sus was that the Congressman’s remark was 
in bad taste, that the soldier-vote issue was 
too fundamental to be made the subject of a 
wisecrack, 


Mail received by the Stars and Stripes in- 
dicates that service men and women are not 
unaware of the constitutional difficulties and 
the political complexities of the issue. One 
letter pointed out that it would not be easy 
to give men and women overseas the political 
information they will need to vote intelli- 
gently in this year’s elections. 

It ought to be emphasized that those serv- 
ice men and women who have expressed an 
opinion to the Stars and Stripes have not 
coupled their appeal for a Federal overseas 
voting law with statements favoring any par- 
ticular platform or candidate. 

Their letters and statements indicate that 
they are primarily concerned with the right 
to vote for its own sake and reflect a belief 
that the members of an American citizen 
army, even if outside the continental limits 
of the United States, retain the basic rights 
and privileges of citizenship. They do not 
believe they are asking Congress for any 
special privilege. They feel they are asking a 
simple right. 

They object to the bill passed in the Senate 
last month, which leaves it to the 48 States 
to handle soldier voting under their 48 dif- 
ferent varieties of laws, on the ground that 
this method would be cumbersome at best 
and would inevitably discourage overseas 
voting, since State laws are not uniform and 
in some instances make absentee balloting 
extremely difficult if not impossible. 

Some letters to the Stars and Stripes have 
expressed disappointment that the original 
Green-Lucas bill was defeated in the Senate, 
but it seems safe to assume that any measure 
making it simple and easy for overseas per- 
sonnel to vote would find favor with the uni- 
formed men and women of this theater. 

The over-all view refiected in opinions ex- 
pressed to the Stars and Stripes is that men 
and women in uniform overseas have proved 
that they are good Americans and that good 
Americans should have a practical voting 
law. 


[From the Washington Star of January 23, 
1044 


A SOUND COMPROMISE 


The revised Lucas-Green service vote bill 
is a vast improvement over the one already 
passed by the Senate and supported, in a 
slightly amended form, by the Elections 
Committee of the House. Its chief virtues 
are three: First, it would provide for a uni- 
form Federal ballot and thus relieve the 
Army and Navy of the almost impossible task 
of administering voting according to the dif- 
fering laws of the 48 States. Second, it would 
guarantee the right of election officials in the 
States to determine the validity of the ballots 
returned to them and thus resolve all consti- 
tutional doubts. And third, with the uniform 
ballot channeled expediously through a 
Federal commission whose only function 
would be that of a distributing agent, it would 
so simplify the whole problem that the bulk 
of our service personnel would have a genuine 
chance to express itself next November. On 
the other hand, by leaving everything to the 
States, the measure recently adopted by the 
Senate, and now awaiting action in the House, 
would have the effect of disfranchising the 
overwhelming majority of the millions of men 
and women in the armed forces, Accordingly, 
to the extent that it would prevent this and 
at the same time preserve the prerogatives of 
the States, the new Lucas-Green proposal 
seems to be an excellent compromise upon 
which Congress ought to be able to agree. 
That it has been approved by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections is a good 
and encouraging sign. 


[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch of 
January 6, 1944 
WHAT NEW OBJECTIONS? 
“If a man can stop a bullet, he ought to 
have the opportunity to cast a ballot.” It is 
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Senator Lucas speaking. There's nothing 
the States can do that will take away the 
necessity for a Federal ballot.” Again it is 
Senator Lucas speaking. No one would dare 
contest his first statement, while his second 
statement is so well based on common sense 
and practicality that it is incontrovertible. 

Senator Lucas’ statements were made in 
support of a new soldier-vote bill which he 
intends to introduce next Monday. It pro- 
vides for a Federal ballot commission, as did 
the original Lucas-Green bill, which was de- 
feated in the Senate, but it answers consti- 
tutional objections of States’-rightists by 
making the commission’s duties almost en- 
tirely administrative. The commission would 
prepare and, through the Army and Navy, 
would distribute the ballots. Then it would 
turn over the filled-out ballots to the 48 sec- 
retaries of state for validating and counting. 

So ardent a States’ rightist as Senator Car- 
TER Gass, of Virginia, waved aside the consti- 
tutionalists, in their opposition to the original 
bill, with this statement: “I am in favor of 
giving our armed forces, away from home in 
the Federal service, the right to vote in Fed- 
eral elections for Federal officers, under Fed- 
eral authority and responsibility. * * * I 
cannot see that the rights of States are either 
jeopardized or in any way involved in the 
present controversy.” Still less can he see 
any jeopardy to States’ rights in Lucas’ re- 
vised bill. 

This Nation does not have 48 armies and 
48 commanders in chiefs and 48 supply sys- 
tems and 48 ways of delivering mail, If it 
attempts to set up 48 voting systems, we may 
be sure that millions of our armed forces will 
get no vote next fall, just as less than 30,000 
voted in November 1942. Now that Senator 
Lucas has more than met the Lucas-Green 
opponents half way in his revised proposal, 
what new objection will they make to his 
plan? Those politicians who contemplate 
any trickery to deprive our armed forces of 
a convenient method of voting are playing 
with TNT and monkeying with the buzz saw. 


[From New York Times of January 22, 1944] 
THE VOTER IN UNIFORM 


It begins to look as though fighting for 
one’s country would not be regarded this 
year as a reason for taking citizens’ votes 
away. Seemingly decisive action was re- 
ported yesterday. The Senate Committee on 
Privileges and Elections has voted 12 to 2 
to accept the amended Green-Lucas bill for 
service balloting under Federal supervision, 
The bill now has the support of a number 
of Senators who did not approve of it in its 
original form and its passage in the Senate 
is predicted. When it reaches the House it 
will encounter the Eastland-McKellar-Mc- 
Clelland States’ rights proposal, approved 
by the House Elections Committee on a 7-to-5 
vote, but there appears to be enough steam 
up now to head off this feeble measure. 

The new Green-Lucas bill ought not to 
disturb anyone who takes a rational view of 
States’ rights. It would create a four-mem- 
ber bipartisan Federal commission which 
would distribute and collect applications for 
ballots and the ballots themselves. State 
and local election authorities would then 
pass on the validity of the ballots and count 
them. A section of the 1942 soldier voting 
law, providing that State requirements for 
personal registration and payment of poll 
taxes be waived, is retained in the new bill, 
but there is no provision for its enforce- 
ment. The States themselves will decide. It 
will be a test not so much of States’ rights 
as of the inclination of State and local ad- 
ministrations to respect the rights of service 
men and women. 

Anything less than this revised Green- 
Lucas bill would be a mockery. Secretaries 
Knox and Stimson have given it as their opin- 
ion that any system depending on the initia- 
tive of 48 States would be unworkable. Col. 
Robert Cutler, testifying before the Senate 
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committee, gave some details to support the 
opinion. An average of 10,000 troops are now 
being shifted daily. It would be difficult or 
impossible to sort these men out by States 
and see that they got applications and bal- 
lots in time. It is comparatively simple, on 
the other hand, to get the needed documents 
to all qualified service voters on time and sort 
them out in this country for sending to the 
proper addresses. 

This matter need not ever have become a 
subject of heated controversy in Congress. 
To deny the basic democratic right to those 
who are fighting in order that democracy may 
survive would be ironical indeed, 

[From the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch 
of January 8, 1944] 
STIMSON, KNOX, AND THE VOTE 

The statement by Secretary of War Stimson 
and Secretary of the Navy Knox that “the 
services are unable effectively to administer 
diverse procedures of 48 States as to 11,000,000 
servicemen afl over the world in primary, 
special, and general elections,” is expected 
to go far in forcing Congress to reverse itself 
on this question when it convenes next week. 

Issued in response to a request for infor- 
mation from Frank Bane, executive director 
of the Council of State Governments, the 
joint declaration of the two Cabinet officers 
seems to show clearly what many suspected 
already, namely, that it would not be practical 
for most persons in the service to thread the 
maze of 48 different State laws to the ballot 
Vox. Furthermore, the chiefs of both the 
Army and the Navy say that their services 
could not undertake to make this complicated 
system work. It seems highly probable, 
therefore, that the compromise bill, sponsored 
by Senator Lucas, of Illinois, and Representa- 
tive Wore, of Texas, will enjoy strong sup- 
port when the legislators reassemble next 
Wednesday. An editorial on this page from 
the arch-Republican New York Herald Trib- 
une makes some pertinent observations. 

Under the terms of the compromise bill, a 
Federal commission would be set up to super- 
vise the distribution and collection by the 
Army and the Navy of a simple ballot for 
President, Vice President, and Members of 
Congress. Registration and poll-tax require- 
ments of the States would be waived. The 
ballots would be counted by the various 
States. 

For a time it appeared that the great ma- 
jority of men and women in the service 
would be prevented from voting next year by 
the failure of Congress to enact suitable legis- 
lation. The position taken by Secretaries 
Stimson and Knox brings a new element into 
the situation, however, and it now seems 
likely that those who are offering their lives 
will be allowed to cast their ballots. 


[From the Springfield (Il.) Register of 
January 5, 1944] 
SHALL OUR SOLDIERS VOTE? 


Whatever the outcome of the praiseworthy 
proposal that legislation be enacted providing 
ways and means for soldiers to vote in this 
year’s general election, be it said to the honor 
of the senior Senator from Illinois, Scorr W. 
Lucas, that he has ably championed such 
enactment. 

Though the Lucas-Green United States 
Senate bill was defeated by a combination of 
Republicans and southern Democrats, the 
fundamental principle involved is still at 
issue. 

Senator Lucas, who has far-flung support 
in this struggle, favors a Federal commission 
of four members, two of whom would be nom- 
inated by the Democratic national chairman 
and the other two by the Republican national 
chairman. Under the terms of the Lucas- 
Green bill, this commission would distribute 
to all members of the armed forces ballots 
providing votes for President, Senators, and 
Congressmen, 


It is the contention of supporters of the 
Lucas measure that only through such a 
Federal agency could ballots be distributed 
to all service men and women and returned 
in proper time to the respective States and 
counties. 

A special session of the Illinois General 
Assembly will meet here Friday of this week 
at the call of Governor Green to lengthen the 
time in which absentee ballots may be ob- 
tained, set an earlier date for candidates to 
file petitions, and nullify certain registration 
restrictions. That is a step in the right 
direction. 

The States’ rights issue is being raised by 
some partisans opposing the principle of the 
Lucas-Green bill. Senator Lucas has over- 
come any valid objection on that ground by 
revising his Senate measure to provide that 
the Federal commission would be only a sort 
of central clearing house, and that ballots 
would be handled through the offices of the 
various secretaries of States, and other local 
election authorities, to insure no infringe- 
ment of the Federal Government on States’ 
rights. 

It seems highly improbable that all of the 
States acting individually can produce effec- 
tive collective action to give to the armed 
forces that voting opportunity which the 
Green-Lucas Senate bill provides. Motives 
of none are here questioned, but division on 
party lines, as now shown among Illinois 
Congressmen, would indicate that much of 
the opposition to the Lucas-Green bill is less 
constructive than partisan. 

One Illinois commentator, arguing that 
action by individual States will only frustrate 
votes for soldiers, says that several Repub- 
lican State administrations—that of Illinois 
among them—are willing to arrange for votes 
for their own absentee soldiers, but with no 
regard for the soldiers of other States, 

It would be unfortunate, indeed, if the 
Illinois General Assembly should act other- 
wise than for the best interests of all of the 
armed forces, This can be done by complete 
avoidance of political considerations. Pre- 
liminary skirmishes indicate anything but 
proper approach to a solution of the problem, 
but action in the open should soon reveal 
whether the special session is seeking votes 
for soldiers or merely making goats of soldiers, 


[From the Washington Post of January 15, 
1 


CONGRESSIONAL DUTY 


The soldier vote issue is now clear, simple 
and inescapable. As President Roosevelt put 
it in his message to Congress, “Our soldiers 
and sailors and marines know that the over- 
whelming majority of them will be deprived 
of the opportunity to vote if the voting ma- 
chinery is left exclusively to the States under 
existing State laws—and that there is no like- 
lihood of these laws being changed in time to 
enable them to vote at the next election. 
The Army and Navy have reported that it 
will be impossible effectively to administer 
48 different soldier voting laws.” The ques- 
tion, then, can no longer be discussed in 
terms of Federal action versus State action 
to enfranchise service personnel. It must be 
discussed on the basis of Federal action. 

Senators Lucas and Green have revised 
their bill for Federal action in this sphere 
to meet the reasonable objections of those 
who criticized it as unconstitutional. They 
have pared it down to its bare essentials, 
Their new bill, introduced on Tuesday, pro- 
vides for a simple official Federal war ballot 
and for a United States war ballot commis- 
sion which will prepare ballots, distribute 
them through the auspices of the Secretaries 
of War and Navy and the Administrator of 
the War Shipping Administration, and trans- 
mit them to the several State secretaries of 
state, 

The revised bill specifically provides that 
votes “shall be canvassed, counted, and certi- 
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fled in each State by its proper canvassing 
boards in the same manner, as nearly as may 
be practicable, as the votes cast within its 
borders are canvassed, counted and certified.” 
This means that the States retain their con- 
stitutional authority to determine the quali- 
fications of voters. State officials, in other 
words, will decide whether the ballots return- 
ed to them were cast by bona fide residents of 
their States qualified to vote under their State 
laws. s 

Under the Lucas-Green bill, however, 
members of the land and naval forces away 
from home are released from the customary 
State procedures for absentee balloting and 
from the payment of a poll tax as a condi- 
tion of voting. Is there a way of enabling 
them to vote without waiving these State reg- 
ulations? Here is the snag. In some States, 
Kentucky for example, there is a specific pro- 
hibition against absentee voting. Perhaps 
under his wartime powers the President has 
authority to waive this difficulty. But the 
uncertainty leaves room for suit by a de- 
feated candidate and the possibility of the 
invalidation of the entire election. 

Congressional action should be supple- 
mented by independent State action to set 
aside absentee voting requirements for serv- 
ice personnel. But the congressional action 
is essential. This country could have neither 
faith nor satisfaction in a national election 
from which millions of its citizens were 
barred solely because of their service to the 
country. We agree with the President that 
“It is the duty of the Congress to remove this 
unjustifiable discrimination against the men 
and women of our armed forces—and to do 
it as quickly as possible.” 


[From the St, Louis Post-Dispatch of Jan- 
uary 10, 1944] 
SPANGLER SPEAKS 


Republican National Committee Chairman 
Spangler, whose pastime is the production of 
basement-made political bombshells which 
most often explode in his Own face with an 
inaudible “Phut!” has managed to make a 
little more noise than usual in Chicago. A 
survey of party preference made among troops 
in England leads him to this conclusion: 
“I don’t think the soldier vote is more Demo- 
cratic than Republican.” He believes, despite 
contrary opinions held by Democrats in Wash- 
ington, that the G. I. ballots will follow the 
civil vote, or, according to his latest figures, 
show “about 56 percent for the Republican 
Party.” 

Spangler has obligingly erased, then, all 
political reasons for Republican opposition 
to uniform Federal machinery for soldier vot- 
ing. Those G. O, P, Senators and Representa- 
tives who alined themselves with poll-tax 
Democrats to kill the Green-Lucas bill can 
now have no objection to an unimpeded plan 
for overseas balloting. If Spangler's action 
does have that effect within the party, none 
will be so grateful as the soldiers themselves, 
who are beginning to wonder whether they 
are mercenaries fighting a war without cit- 
izens’ rights to help decide who'll run it. 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of January 
10, 1944] 
A NIGHTMARE FOR SENATORS 


(Reprinted from the Louisville Courier- 
Journal) 


Senator Lucas, of Illinois, has mercilessly 
exposed the root of the hot resentment with 
which some of his colleagues try to repel 
the bald truth that they have refused to 
make any serious effort to facilitate voting 
by men and women in the armed services, 
One of these Senators is the rip-roaring neo- 
Republican, Epwarp H. Moors, of Oklahoma, 
and he was simply furious on the floor the 
other day. 

Mr. Lucas pointed out to the Oklzhoman 
that one day Mr. Moore might find himself 
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running against a war veteran who had been 
denied an opportunity to vote in the Presi- 
dential election next year. Mr. Lucas said 
bluntly: “Some one-armed man from Italy 
will be.running against you in the next 
election.” 

Ay, there’s the rub! It may seem smart 
politics for present purposes to contend that 
the Constitution leaves Congress helpless in 
this matter of soldier-yoting and that it’s up 
to the States. 

Some of the Northern Republicans fear 
that if Mr. Roosevelt is a candidate next 
year he might get the major share of that 
vote. Most of the Southern Senators fear 
that Federal provision for soldier voting 
Would set a precedent dangerous to their 
poll-tax oligarchies. But all of them know 
that the boys are coming back one day and 
will be in a political position to demand a 
pretty complete accounting. 

The uneasiness of these Senators is rather 
plain to see. An opposition candidate who 
left an arm or maybe a leg on a foreign shore 
but couldn’t vote from there haunts their 
dreams and, with Mr. Lucas’ help, disturbs 
their waking hours. 


Congress Report and Question Plan 
Widely Endorsed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr, KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, here- 
tofore several thoughtful editorials of 
leading newspapers have been placed in 
the Record endorsing the plan set forth 
in House Resolution 327 to set up a pro- 
cedure for inviting Cabinet members and 
heads of independent agencies to report 
and answer questions on the floor of the 
House. I include a few of the many 
additional editorials that have come to 
my attention on the subject: 


[From the New York Times of November 28, 
1943] 


THE CABINET IN CONGRESS 


Secretary Hull’s dramatic appearance before 
Congress has revived the proposal that Cab- 
inet members be invited regularly to present 
their recommendations before Congress and 
to answer questions from the floor regarding 
them. It is instructive to recall that a meas- 
ure to this effect was approved by a select 
Senate committee headed by George H. Fen- 
dieton in 1881. The force of the committee's 
argument as presented in its report has not 
diminished but, if anything, has greatly in- 
creased with the passage of time. Some ex- 
tracts follow: . 

The power of both Houses of Congress, 
either separately or jointly, to admit persons 
not Members to their floors, with the priv- 
liege of addressing them, cannot be ques- 
tioned. ‘Each House may determine the 
rules of its proceedings,’ is the provision of 
the Constitution.” 

As one illustration, the committee cited 
the practice of allowing Territories to send a 
Delegate to the House of Representatives with 
the right of debating but not of voting. 

“The act of 1789, organizing the Treasury 
Department, provided that ‘the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall, from time to time, digest 
and prepare plans for the improvement and 
management of the revenue and for the sup- 


port of the public credit * * è shall make 
report and give information to either branch 
of the legislature, in person or irf writing, as 
may be required, respecting all matters re- 
ferred to him by the Senate or House of Rep- 
resentatives, or which shall appertain to his 
office.“ 

The report goes on to cite further prece- 
dents. Two of them follow: 

“Wednesday, July 22, 1789: The Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs (Mr. Jefferson) attended, 
agreeably to order, and made the necessary 
explanations.” (Annals of Congress, ist 
Cong., vol. 1, p. 51.) 

“Saturday, August 22, 1789: The Senate 
again entered on executive business, The 
President of the United States came into the 
Senate Chamber, attended by General Knox, 
Secretary of War, and laid before the Senate 
the following statement of facts, with the 
questions thereto annexed, for their advice 
and consent.” (Annals of Congress, Ist 
Cong., vol. 1, p. 66.) 

The committee report continues: 

“If there is anything perfectly plain in the 
Constitution and organization of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, it is that the great 
departments were not intended to be inde- 
pendent and isolated in the strict meaning 
of these terms; but that, although having a 
separate existence, they were to cooperate 
each with the other.” 

The report goes on to point out that 
through written reports of Cabinet members 
and through individual approach or through 
committees, Congress, in fact, does constantly 
seek the counsel and advice of Cabinet officials 
and is to a great extent influenced by them. 
It argues that the personal appearance of 
Cabinet members on the floor would supple- 
ment and regularize these means of contact, 
and make them open to the public view. 

This would be an appropriate time for an- 
other Congressional committee to lock into 
the subject, 


[From the Duluth (Minn.) News-Tribune of 
January 6, 1944] 
“INFO” FOR CONGRESS, BUT HOW? 

Congress must be provided some way to 
get information necessary for intelligently 
dealing with the problems and conditions 
that come before it—but how? The Kefauver 
resolution, which has been introduced but 
is still in the air, provides that Cabinet mem- 
bers could be called upon to answer questions 
with which they are acquainted, but the ob- 
jection is made that it would enable minority 
Members of Congress to make things un- 
pleasant for the administration—no matter 
what administration. And in that case the 
Cabinet member could refuse to come through 
with the information wanted, fearing they 
wcre being put on a griddle. 

The Monroney-Maloney resolution provides 
that a working staff be set up to provide Con- 
gress with facts on all important matters. 
There is not so much opposition to this resco- 
lution as to the former, and yet it is declared 
in Washington both resolutions are likely to 
be adopted in some form or other, but with 
the information matter emphasized. 

We do not know about the shyness of 
Cabinet members before Congress, but it cer- 
tainly is not asking too much that Congress 
be given information about matters with 
which the country is concerned. Not only is 
Congress entitled to it, but it should be re- 
quired to delve into matters before taking 
action. Too much responsibility rests on its 
shoulders to act when it does not understand. 


{From the Philadelphia Record of January 
16, 1944] 


TIGHTEN UP THE HOME TEAM 


Suppose through some Alice-in-Wonder- 
land trick the legislative and executive 
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branches of our Government lost all relation- 
ship with each other. 

If they had no way of communicating with 
each other government would be impossible. 

So, it would seem, then, that the closer the 
two bodies be brought together the shorter 
their lines of communications, the more com- 
plete their understanding of each other's 
plans and purposes. 

That adds up to better government for all 
the people. 

Some 72 percent of the country believes 
that, according to a recent Gallup poll. 

They approve the resolution of Congress- 
man Estes Ksrauver that Cabinet members 
and heads of key agencies should appear on 
request to be questioned by Congress as to 
Government's business in their hands. 

Secretary Hull gave the idea considerable 
impetus when he appeared before the legisla- 
tors in November to report on the Moscow 
Conference. His, of course, was a prepared 
statement and not strictly in lige with the 
Kefauver question-and-answer concept. 

While the idea has considerable opposition 
within Congress itself, there appears to be no 
valid objection. Questions could not be 
hurled willy-nilly, embarrassing the adminis- 
trative officials. Only questions would be put 
which first had been passed by a congres- 
sional committee. 


The personal-appearance idea, one which 
Roosevelt has popularized though he did not 
pioneer it, appears to have considerable of 
the substance of democracy. 


[From the San Antonio Evening News of 
December 24, 1943] 


LET CONGRESS SQUARE RESPONSIBILITY WITH 
AUTHORITY 


That the American electorate today far ex- 
ceeds its previous alertness where national 
problems and activities are concerned, has 
emerged sharply in a Gallup poll, 

That poll queried selected citizens—consti- 
tuting a cross section of the Population—on 
their reaction to Representative ESTES Kprau- 
ver's proposal that Cabinet members and 
other heads of Government agencies appear 
periodically before Congress for questioning 
concerning their departments’ activities. 

The approving civic vote given the Tennes- 
see Congressman’s suggestion should be eye- 
opening to the Roosevelt administration. 
Seven in every 10 persons questioned liked 
the idea. Only 7 in every 100 disapproved. 
The high favorable percentage held in all 
gecgraphical regions, 

It is to be hoped that Congress may act 
upon that virtual mandate and take what- 
ever steps are necessary to effectuate it. By 
such action it would, at one and the same 
time, regain its proper sphere of influence in 
the Government and valuably serve the peo- 
ple it represents, by affording them more in- 
formation concerning their Government's 
operations and more direct control over those 
operations. 

What Congress should keep in mind, how- 
ever, is that in taking such a step it wiil be 
assuming a responsibility commensurate with 
its authority, That responsibility would lie 
in the duty properly to weigh, and act con- 
structively upon, the facts which would be 
given it during such questioning. Merely in- 
terrogating Federal officials for possible ob- 
structionism—which, it must be admitted, is 
largely what Congress has indulged in during 
recent months—would not be sufficient jus- 
tification for taking up those officials’ time. 

The people expect more. The fact that 
they are eager for clearer knowledge and un- 
derstanding of Washington activities—as evi- 
denced in their approval of the Kefauver pro- 
posal—is proof that they would demand more, 
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[From the Washington Star of November 17, 
1943] 
A SOUND IDEA 

Secretary Hull’s decision to appear tomor- 
Tow before an informal joint session of Con- 
gress sets a new precedent for Cabinet ofl- 
cers and as such may lend impetus to the 
efforts of many serious-minded Americans to 
create a better and more effective liaison 
system between the legislative and executive 
branches of our Government, 

One such effort is that being made by Rep- 
resentative Estes KEFAUVER, of Tennessee, to 
have heads of departments and independent 
agencies appear before the House, once a 
week or once every 2 weeks, to answer ques- 
tions put to them by the Members. To this 
end, Mr. KEFAUVER has introduced a resolu- 
tion to amend the rules of the House to 
permit that kind of procedure and to set up 
certain regulations to govern it. For in- 
stance, the question period would be limited 
to 2 hours and there would be specific com- 
mittee controls designed to keep it from get- 
ting out of hand or running off on non- 
germane tangents. 

Whatever may be the weakness of this 
proposal, there can be no doubt that it is 
fundamentally sound and that the objective 
it seeks to attain is eminently desirable, 
What it aims at is simply to bridge the gulf 
that all too often puts the legislative and 
executive branches at odds when they should 
be seeing eye to eye or working in a reason- 
able cooperative manner. It is true, of course, 
that the Constitution has wisely estab- 
lished these branches, along with the judi- 
ciary, as separate organs of the Government, 
neither of which is to encroach upon the 
province of the other. But as Mr. KEFAUVER 
points out, and as many others before him 
have pointed out, this does not mean that 
the three are sealed off from each other. 
For as coordinates, they must work to- 
gether; otherwise, our Federal system limps 
and the Nation suffers. 

In arguing for his little-publicized pro- 

1, Mr. KerAuver emphasizes that the idea 
behind it is not new, but is in fact almost as 
old as the Republic. Something like it was 
advocated in the House in 1864, and in the 
Senate in 1881, and by President Taft in 
1918, and by many others, including Presi- 
dent Wilson, since then. 


[From the New York Mirror of January 14, 
1944] 


NEEDED: A REGULAR DAY OF QUESTIONING 


‘The fact that, because of a slight illness, 
President Roosevelt was not able to appear 
before Congress to read his annual message, 
as has been his habit, should not delay con- 
sideration of Representative Kerauver’s reso- 
lution to have regular question days in Con- 
gress, in which the chosen representatives 
ef the people may have an accounting from 
all department heads—and even from the 
President himself—of all projected orders 
and legislative ideas. 

This get-together works well in Ottawa 
and London, where members of Parliament, 
including the Prime Minister, are literally 
put on the carpet. 

Nothing will bring the executive depart- 
ments of the Government closer to Congress, 
and also destroy some of the secretive meth- 
ods of bureaucracy than the adoption of the 
plan of question days in Congress, as out- 
lined in the Kefauver resolution. 

In the Constitution, Congress is the domi- 
nant and controlling branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

In the last 10 years, however, Congress has 
sunk to the level of a mere branch of the 
White House and of the Cabinet depart- 
ments, and, in fact, of every swivel-chair 
potentate in the New Deal. 

The recent appearance of Secretary of State 
Hull before Congress has revived the move- 


ment, first launched more than 60 years ago, 
that members of the Cabinet be regularly 
summoned before the high tribunal of the 
people—the Congress of the United States— 
to answer questions from the floor. 

The report of a select Senate committee in 
1881, headed by Senator Pendleton, contained 
the following statement, which should be the 
kernel of the movement today to reassume 
Congress’ primal constitutional position: 

“If there is anything perfectly plain in the 
Constitution and organization of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, it is that the great 
departments were not intended to be inde- 
pendent and isolated in the strict meaning 
of these terms, but that, although having a 
separate existence, they were to cooperate 
each with the other.” 

The only cooperation that has existed, in 
the main, in the last 10 years among the 
President, his Cabinet, and Congress is the 
cooperation that exists between dictatorial 
bosses and cowed servants. 

Congress has too often gone down the maw 
of the bureaucratic Moloch, 

No greater authority on the American Con- 
stitution has ever lived than Supreme Court 
Justice Story. More than 100 years ago he 
saw the lurking dangers to our form of gov- 
ernment in bureaucracies not answerable to 
Congress when he said in a famous paper: 

“The Executive is compelled to resort to 
secret and unseen influences, to private in- 
terviews and private arrangements to accom- 
plish its own appropriate purposes, instead of 
proposing and sustaining its own duties and 
measures by a bold and manly appeal to the 
Nation in the face of its representatives. One 
consequence of this state of things is that 
there never can be traced home to the Execu- 
tive any responsibility for the measures 
which are planned and carried at its sugges- 
tions. Another consequence will be (if it has 
not yet been) that measures will be adopted 
or defeated by private intrigues, political 
combinations, irresponsible recommendations 
and all the blandishments of office and all 
the deadening weight of silent patronage.” 


[From the Raleigh (N. C.) News and Ob- 
server of November 24, 1943] 


SHOULD BE EXTENDED 


There is no doubt that the unanimity of 
Members of both the House and Senate in the 
invitation to Secretary Hull to address a joint 
session of Congress on the Moscow Confer- 
ence was, at least in part, due to the fact that 
he had served in both the House and Senate 
before becoming Secretary of State. There 
is a strong feeling of comradeship between 
present and former members. 

It was mistakenly said that this was the 
first time a member of the Cabinet had ad- 
dressed a joint session. It was the practice 
prior to Jefferson’s day, when the Sage of 
Monticello sent his written message to Con- 
gress rather than delivering it in person, as 
Washington and Adams had done, because he 
thought the personal appearance of the Chief 
Executive savored of “a message from the 
throne.” Hull's speaking to Congress was 
the first time in a century. The way this 
departure was received by Congress and the 
country suggests the wisdom of other ap- 
pearances by Cabinet members. 

Woodrow Wilson shocked some sticklers for 
precedent when he broke a hoary old tradi- 
tion by going to the Capitol and delivering 
his message in person. He had in his studies 
of government set forth in two notable vol- 
umes his belief that Cabinet members in this 
country, as in England, should have a seat in 
the House and discuss public policies and be 
subjected to interrogations upon their recom- 
mendations. > 

There is no good reason why, in the ab- 
sence of constitutional authority, members 
of the Cabinet should not be requested to 
report to Congress in person periodically so 
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that every Member would be informed of 
what each department was doing and subject 
himself to questions from the legislators, 
That method has an advantage over the sys- 
tem of hearings before a large number of 
committees which alone heard the executive 
requests. It would be a good thing not only 
for Members of Congress but for the public 
as well, to follow the English parliamentary 
custom, at least on important questions such 
as military affairs, foreign relations, and im- 
portant matters touching revenue and ad- 
ministration. The Congress claims it is not 
kept informed when, as a matter of fact, the 
knowledge is in the keeping of a committee, 
We have too much government by commit- 
tees and too little public discussion of na- 
tional matters in the public forums. As to 
foreign relations, there has long been too 
much “hush, hush” and the legislators lack 
the information to which they are entitled. 
Except upon matters in war that might give 
aid and comfort to the enemy, the secrecy 
that attends foreign policies and military 
preparedness is more harmful than helpful, 
The secret sessions of committees are, 9 times 
out of 10, contrary to the doctrine of public 
action publicly arrived at. If Congress had 
known all that Dodd, Grew, Bowers, and oth- 
er Ambassadors had reported in the half doz- 
en years before the war, it could have been 
more helpful in warding off the war. Secrecy, 
censorship, and star chamber sessions are 
contrary to the spirit of the Republic. Mr. 
Hull’s presentation of matters of the highest 
importance emphasizes the need of more such 
5 85 between the executive and the legisla- 
ve. 

Too much jealousy has existed between the 
executive officials and Members of Congress. 
The blame is not one-sided. As an evidence 
of the wide gulf, there was a day 25 years ago 
when a big Navy bill was under discussion in 
the House. 

At the suggestion of the chairman of the 
Naval Affairs Committee the Secretary of the 
Navy occupied a seat on the floor, ready, if 
called on by the chairman, to supply data 
immediately if it was desired to put the 
House in possession of information bearing 
on the largest recommendations for naval 
strength in the history of any country. The 
chairman was master of the subject, except 
as to certain details, which the member of 
the Cabinet was able to supply as the dis- 
cussion proceeded. What happened? Cer- 
tain Members of Congress later voiced severe 
criticism of the Secretary of the Navy for 
occupying a seat on the floor while the naval 
appropriation bill was under consideration. 
One Member denounced the innovation as 
“an attempt to coerce Congress.” 

It would be better for all concerned if, 
when a measure affecting his department is 
under consideration the head of that depart- 
ment should be invited to address the body 
and answer questions. Now that Mr. Hull’s 
appearance has broken the ice, why should 
not other Cabinet members be invited to dis- 
cuss matters peculiarly in their knowledge. 
This would be public business publicly arrived 
at, which would be good for the country, for 
the Congress, and the executive departments. 

The innovation of last week should become 
a practice in all matters of great importance. 
Public affairs should be debated in the open, 

“secret sessions and closed-door meetings 
should be ended. 

The presence in Congress of executive of- 
ficials for questioning and accounting would 
be the recapture of early American custom, 
not the creation of a new precedent. The 
First Congress utilized such a provision. It 
was dropped when the need was not so great. 
It deserves to be renewed now that the need- 
is imperatively greater. 

Woodrow Wilson supported the procedure 
in a magazine article in 1893, President Taft 
advocated it in his annual message of 1912, 
and it was later supported by President Hard- 
ing and Secretary of State Hughes. 
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Fight United States Fascists Too, Warns 
Nelson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I read 
with a great deal of interest an article 
appearing in the Chicago Times entitled 
“Fight United States Fascists Too, Warns 
Nelson.” Under leave granted me, I 
insert it, as follows: 


FIGHT UNITED STATES FASCISTS TOO, WARNS 
NELSON 


WASHINGTON, January 18—War Production 
Chief Donald M. Nelson today had charged 
that American Fascists—“psychopathic Hit- 
ler worshipers”—and pressure groups which 
play into their hands are seeking to exploit 
the United States and destroy its freedom. 

Speaking at a dinner last night in his honor 
commemorating the second anniversary of 
the War Production Board, he said the United 
States, Britain, and Russia, combining a pref- 
erence for peace with a proven superiority for 
war, are well on their way to discouraging 
Fascism abroad, but “we must remember that 
the Hitler psychology is not confined to for- 
eign nations.” 

“Tam thinking of some men who call them- 
selves Americans but who in their intolerant 
hearts hate freedom and democracy and 

everything America stands for,” he continued. 
“Like all Fascisis, they want to ride rough- 
shod over their opponents. 

„Then there are other men, too many of 
them, who while not Fascists themselves, play 
into the hands of the would-be Hitlers. These 
are the men who make up our pressure 
groups, who seek to make big profits out of 
the war, or who produce our wartime strikes— 
mien in any class who would recklessly gam- 
ble with the Nation’s future, in order to gain 
some petty, temporary advantage for them- 
selves.” ; 

“To my way of thinking,” he said, “the 
psychopathic Hitler worshipers and the fool- 
ish men who give them aid are asking for 
trouble—and, if they persist, will assuredly 
get it.” 

He said the Nation’s productive achieve- 
ments haye staggered the imagination of the 
world and that he deeply believes the United 
States, after winning victory, will go stead- 
ily forward with a democratic spirit even 
stronger “to amaze the world by our achieve- 
ments in peace.” 


Hospitalization and Care by Our Federal 
Government of Disabled Veterans of 
All Wars Returning to Civil Life in 
Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 


include the following resolution adopted 
by the executive committee, department 
of Massachusetts, of the Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans, on January 8, 1944, at the 
State House, Boston, Mass.: 


Whereas the Disabled American Veterans, 
Department of Massachusetts, has as its main 
objective the hospitalization and care by our 
Federal Government of the disabled veterans 
of ali wars returned and returning to civil life 
in Massachusetts; and 

Whereas the elected State officers of this 
organization have since Pearl Harbor been in 
consultation with the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, members of the congressional 
delegation from Massachusetts, and the man- 
ager of the Boston office of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, and their associates in connec- 
tion with the plans now in effect or being put 
into effect to care for our disabled comrades, 
which include: Š 

1. Hospitalization for general medical and 
surgical cases at the new facility about to be 
opened at West Roxbury, staffed not only by 
competent full-time doctors but assisted by 
the most eminent consultants now resident 
in Boston. 2 

2. The continuation of arrangements for 
the treatment of general medical and surgi- 
cal cases, as in the past, at the United States 
Naval Hospital, Chelsea, Mass., and at the 
Marine Hospital, Brighton, Mass, 

3. The arrangements made by the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs, by authority of 
the President, whereby the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration will utilize beds in our Army hos- 
pitals for the treatment of general medical 
and surgical cases when the need arises, 
which will include utilization of the 2,000- 
bed Army hospital, soon to be opened at 
Framingham, and the 800-bed hospital, now 
under construction at Waltham, Mass., and 
the hospitals in Fort Devens, Camp Edwards, 
Fort Standish, Fort Banks, and Westover 
Field, in addition to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration facilities already operating at New- 
ington, Conn., White River Junction, Vt., and 
Togus, Maine. 

4. The changing over of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration facility at Rutland Heights, 
Mass., because of the impact of returning 
World War No. 2 veterans from a general 
medical hospital to a tuberculosis hospital. 

5. The plans of the Federal Hospitalization 
Board for the erection of additional facilities 
and additions to existing facilities for the 
care of our mentally sick comrades, 

6. The setting up in Boston of a combined 
facility under one administrative manage- 
ment for the care of the disabled men of 
Massachusetts, which provides for the allo- 
cation of those administrative units which 
do not come in direct contact with the vet- 
erans, such as personnel, finance, legal, 
supply, utilities, and mail at West Roxbury, 
Mass., and maintaining in the Federal build- 
ing the contact unit, which has to do with 
advising and assisting the veterans in the 
filing of applications for compensation, in- 
surance and other benefits, the entire Ad- 
judication Division, including the claims 
and rating boards, before whom the men 
appear for hearings and awards of compensa- 
tion and other benefits; the Rehabilitation 
Division, whose responsibility is the super- 
vision of vocational training, and all neces- 
sary records; and to include also the Medical 
Treatment Division, adequately manned and 
equipped to render out-patient treatment to 
disabled veterans who are entitled to such 
out-patient treatment for service-connected 
disabilities, and who are residents of metro- 
politan Boston: Be it therefore 

. Resolved, That the executive committee of 
the Disabled American Veterans, Department 
of Massachusetts, unanimously endorse these 
plans in their entirety and that a copy of 
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this resolution be forwarded to the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs, the manager of 
the Boston Combined Facility and the Mem- 
bers of Congress from Massachusetts, 


Approved: 
CLARENCE J. HILL, 
State Department Commander, 
Department of Massachusetts, 
Disabled American Veterans. 
LEON CHASE WAITE, 
Past Department Commander, 
Department Adjutant, 


Soldier Vote in Texas After World War 
No. 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. R. E. THOMASON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 25, 1944 


Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following soldier-voting 
law of Texas passed at special session 
of legislature in May 1919 permitting all 
honorably discharged soldiers, sailors, 
and marines of World War No. 1 residing 
in Texas to vote in all elections, during 
1919 and 1920 without payment or pos- 
session of a poll tax: 


Senate bill 1—Chapter 3 


A bill declaring discharged sailors, soldiers, 
and marines, who were absent from home in 
January 1919, to be qualified voters in all 
elections held in this State during the years 

1919 and 1920, without having paid poll 
taxes 


(An act declaring that the war with the 
Imperial Government of Germany is, within 
the provisions of section 10, article 8, of the 
constitution of this State, a great public 
calamity in all counties, cities, and towns 
of the State, and declaring that because 
of said calamity and by reason of the 
inadequate provisions of the laws of this State 
the discharged soldiers, sailors, and marines 
of this State were prevented from paying 
their poll taxes, under the provisions of sec- 
tion 2, article 6, of the constitution, and that 
by reason of these facts and by reason of the 
fact that section 9, article 16, of the con- 
stitution of the State declares that absence 
on business of the United States shall not 
forfeit the residence once obtained so as to 
deprive anyone of the right of suffrage; and, 
therefore, declaring that said soldiers, sailors, 
and marines should not and ought not to be 
compelled to pay their poll taxes due or 
assessed against them for the years A. D. 1918 
and A. D. 1919; declaring that by authority 
of section 10, article 8, of the constitution 
said soldiers, sailors, and marines are hereby 
released from the payment of the poll taxes 
which may have been or may be levied against 
them for the years A. D. 1918 and A. D. 1919; 
providing that it shall not be necessary for 
said discharged soldiers, sailors, and marines, 
in order to exercise the privilege of suffrage 
and vote at all elections held within the State 
of Texas during the years 1919 and 1920, to 
hold a poll-tax receipt showing any poll tax 
paid before the 1st day of February next pre- 
ceding such election, or paid at any time 
theretofore or thereafter; and providing cer- 
tain duties for election officers and conferring 
certain authority upon them with reference 
thereto; regulating the manner and method 
of counting the ballots of discharged soldiers, 
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sailors, and marines; declaring this law cumu- 
lative of all other election laws of this State, 
except where in conflict therewith; making 
this act apply to all elections in this State, 
general, special, and primary, and providing 
that the invalidity of any one section of the 
act shall not affect the other sections there- 
of; defining the words “soldiers,” “sailors,” 
and “marines” as used in this act; conferring 
jurisdiction on the yarious district courts of 
this State to hear original suits of mandamus 
brought by anyone within the terms of this 
act against any election officer or officers who 
declare that they will decline, or who may 
decline, to permit any soldier, sailor, or ma- 
rine to vote hereunder; defining and creating 
offenses in violation of this act, and pre- 
scribing venue, jurisdiction, and punishment 
therefor; providing for the printing and dis- 
tributing of 10,000 copies of this act among 
election officers of the State and making an 
appropriation therefor; and declaring an 
emergency.) 


Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
State of Texas: 

Section 1. Whereas the United States has 
been at war with the Imperial German Goy- 
ernment since the 7th day of April A. D. 
1917; and whereas said war has called from 
peaceful pursuits and ordinary avocations 
more than 174,000 citizens of Texas and 
taken said citizens from their homes and 
usual places of abode into military canton- 
ments and foreign countries as soldiers, sail- 
ors, and marines and prevented them from 
exercising the ordinary privileges of citizens 
of the State; therefore, it is declared that 
said war is, within the terms and provisions 
of section 10, article 8, of the constitution of 
this State, a great public calamity in all the 
counties, cities, and towns of this State; and 
whereas the said citizens of this State in the 
service of the Government of the United 
States as soldiers, sailors, and marines, in 
the various departments and divisions of 
the military service embraced within these 
terms, have been prevented, by reason of 
their service and obedience to the laws, rules, 
and regulations of the military service, and 
by reason of the inadequate provisions of 
the laws of this State, from paying their 
poll taxes under the provisions of section 2, 
article 6, of the constitution of this State, 
and, by reason of the great calamity of war as 
aforesaid, have been so prevented; and 
whereas it is declared in section 9, article 
16, of the Constitution of Texas that absence 
on business of the United States shall not 
forfeit a residence once obtained so as to 
deprive anyone of the right of suffrage; there- 
fore, it is declared that said sailors, soldiers, 
and marines should not, and ought not, to 
be compelled to pay their poll taxes, due or 
assessed against them for the years A. D. 
1918 and A. D. 1919; and whereas it is de- 
clared in section 3, article 1, of the Consti- 
tution of Texas that “All freemen, when they 
form a social compact, have equal rights and 
no man or set of men is entitled to exclu- 
sive separate public emoluments or privi- 
leges, but in consideration of public services”; 
it is hereby declared by the Legislature of 
Texas that the services in said war of said 
soldiers, sailors, and marines were and are 
“public services“ within the meaning of said 
provision of the Constitution of Texas. And 
it is here declared that such sailors, soldiers, 
and marines in consideration of public serv- 


ices are entitled to exclusive separate public. 


emoluments and privileges. 

Sec. 2. That, therefore, by authority of sec- 
tion 10, article 8, and section 3, article 1, of 
the constitution of this State, the legislature 
of this State, by vote of two-thirds of each 
house, duly entered and recorded thereon, 
does hereby release to the said soldiers, sail- 
ors, and marines the payment of all poll taxes 
which may have been or may be levied against 
them for the years A. D. 1918 and A. D. 1919. 
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Src. 3. It is further declared that it shall 
not be necessary for said discharged sailors, 
soldiers, and marines, in order to exercise the 
privilege of suffrage and vote at all elections 
held within the State of Texas during the 
years 1919 and 1920, to hold a poll-tax receipt 
showing any poll tax paid before the 1st day 
of February next preceding such election, or 
paid at any time theretofore or thereafter, 
as provided in article 2942, chapter 4, title 
49, of the Revised Civil Statutes of the State 
of Texas of 1911. 

Sec. 4, All such discharged sailors, soldiers, 
and marines coming within the terms and 
provisions of this act, when they present 
themselves at the proper place, which proper 
place shall be the place of residence of such 
person at the time of enlistment, or the place 
of residence acquired since his discharge, and 
who is otherwise a qualified voter at such 
place for voting—that is, at the place of their 
residence at the time of joining the Army, 
Navy, or marines of the United States—shall 
exhibit to the election officers their discharge 
from the military or naval service of the 
United States, showing their service in the 
present war, or if such discharge is lost, mis- 
placed, or in the hands of the Federal Govern- 
ment, then they shall make a written affidavit 
to such fact, stating, in the face of the affi- 
davit, the unit in which they were serving at 
the time of their discharge, and, as near as 
may be, the date and place of their discharge 
and present place of residence. Said affidavit 
may be made before any officer authorized to 
administer oaths or by the officers of the elec- 
tion authorized to administer oaths, Upon 
presentation of such discharge or the making 
of such affidavit, if the voter is otherwise 
qualified, except having paid his poll tax, then 
he shall be qualified to vote and shall be per- 
mitted to vote at any election held within the 
State of Texas. If an affidavit is made, then 
the affidavit shall be filed with the election 
officers and shall be preserved in a box or 
receptacle in the same manner that ballots are 
preserved. If a voter present his discharge, 
then a memorandum of the contents of the 
discharge shall be made by one of the election 
officers, and shall be filed by him and pre- 
served in the same manner that affidavits are 
required to be preserved under this act: Pro- 
vided, That the terms and provisions of this 
act shall apply only to such discharged sailors, 
soldiers, and marines as may have received 
honorable discharges from their respective 
branches of the military service. 

Sec. 5. All ballots voted under this act shall 
be written or stamped on the back thereof by 
the election officers, or under their direction, 
and contain the words “discharged soldier's 
ballot,” before said ballot may be voted or 
may be counted. It shall be filed and be 
counted as shall be the ballots of other voters. 

Sec. 6. This law shall be cumulative of all 
other election laws of this State, except 
wherein conflict therewith and where in con- 
flict, this act shall prevail: Provided further, 
That the invalidity of any section of this act 
shall not affect the constitutionality of any 
other section. 

Sec. 7. This act shall apply to all elections 
in this State—general, special, and primary. 

Sec. 8. It is declared that where the word 
“soldier” or the word “sailor” or the word 
“marines” is used in this act, it shall include 
all enlisted men and officers in the military 
and naval service of the United States in the 
present war. 

Sec. 9. Anyone who is not in fact a dis- 
eharged soldier, sailor, or marine as these 
terms have been defined in this act, who pre- 


. sents himself at any voting place to vote in 


this State and represents to the election ofi- 
cers that he is a discharged soldier, sailor, or 
marine, or makes the affidavit herein provided 
for discharged soldiers, sailors, or marines, 
shall be guilty of a felony, and upon convic- 
tion shall be punished by confinement in the 
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State penitentiary for.any period of time not 
less than 2 years nor more than 5 years. Ten 
thousand copies of this act shall be printed in 
bill form, under the supervision of the secre- 
tary of state, and a sufficient number of copies 
of this act shall be, by the secretary of state, 
delivered to each and every county judge 
within the State on or before May 16, 1919, 
and three copies of said act shall be, by the 
county judge of each county in this State, 
delivered to the presiding officer of each elec- 
tion precinct within his county, together with 
all other election supplies to be used at the 
election to be held on the 24th day of May 
1919. And $1,000, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, is hereby appropriated out of 
any funds not otherwise appropriated, to de- 
fray the expenses of printing and distrib- 
uting said acts as herein provided. 

Sec. 10. Should any election officer or elec- 
tion officers declare that they will on any elec- 
tion day refuse to let any discharged soldier, 
sailor, or marine, or to let discharged sol- 
diers, sailors, or marines, vote in accordance 
with the terms and provisions of this act, 
then any such discharged soldier, sailor,' or 
marine shall have authority to bring an origi- 
nal mandamus suit in the district court of 
the county of his residence, or any court of 
civil appeals or the supreme court, against 
any such officer or officers for the purpose of 
compelling them to permit him to vote in 
accordance with the provisions of this act; 
and no appeal shall lie from the decision or 
judgment of such district judge or appellate 
court trying such case and no court having 
jurisdiction to issue the writ of mandamus 
provided for herein shall upon proper appli- 
cation refuse to issue such writ and hear said 
cause solely upon the ground that the juris- 
diction herein conferred is concurrent in 
other courts. 

Sec. 11. Refusal on the part of any election 
officer engaged in the conducting of any elec-- 
tion in this State to receive or properly count 
the vote of any discharged soldier, sailor, or 
marine entitled to vote at any election under 
the provisions of this act shall constitute a 
misdemeanor punishable by imprisonment in 
the county jail not to exceed 12 months or 
by fine not to exceed $1,000, or by both such 
imprisonment and fine, at the discretion of 
the jury, ; 

Sec. 12. The fact that there are many thou- 
sands of returned soldiers, sailors, and ma- 
rines, and will continue to be during this and 
the next succeeding year, who have been, 
under the law, denied the privilege of paying 
their poll taxes, and whose avocations and 
privileges have been denied them by reason 
of being in the Army or Navy, and the fact 
that these citizens of the State should not be 
made to suffer any further than may be by 
the great calamity of war, and the fact that 
important elections in this State are soon to 
be held, create an emergency and an impera- 
tive public necessity that the constitutional 
rule requiring that bills be read on three sev- 
eral days be suspended, and same is hereby 
suspended; and that this act take effect and 
be in force from and after its passage; and 
it is so enacted, 

[Note: Senate bill No. 1 passed the senate 
on May 6, 1919, by a two-thirds vote, yeas 26, 
nays 0; and passed the house of representa- 
tives with amendments on May 7, 1919, by a 
two-thirds vote, yeas 115, nays 0; the senate 
and house selected conferees on May 8 to ad- 
just the differences, and the conference com- 
mittee report was adopted by the senate on 
May 8, 1919, by a two-thirds vote, yeas 28, 
nays 0; the house adopted the report on the 
same date by a vote of 109 yeas and 0 nays.] 

Approved May 9, 1919. 

Became effective May 9, 1919. 
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Resolutions Adopted at the Seventy-third 
Annual Meeting of the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture, January 14, 1944 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 24, 1944 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, the Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture recently held 
its annual meeting in Topeka. The 
membership of this board is representa- 
tive of all phases of Kansas agriculture 
and is composed of some of Kansas’ 
ablest and most progressive farmers. I 
believe that the board speaks authori- 
tatively for the farmers of Kansas and 
that the resolutions adopted at its an- 
nual meeting represent the views of a 
great majority of Kansas farmers. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit these resolutions herewith: 
VICTORY 


Together with our fellow countrymen, we 
grimly realize that our first job is to win the 
war. We rededicate ourselves to that task. 
As farmers and stockmen, we pledge our 
utmost efforts for the maximum production 
of food and fiber as our primary contribution 
toward ultimate victory and the establish- 
ment of a lasting peace. 


COOPERATION 


The times call for the close cooperation of 
all interests, and we urge coordinated action 
of labor, industry, and agriculture in the 
prosecution of sound production policies. 


COOPERATIVES 


We recognize the sound philosophy and un- 
derlying principles of cooperative marketing, 
purchasing, and service organizations and 
commend the activities of these groups in 
their contribution to agricultural prosperity 
and the public welfare. 


WAR AND POST-WAR 


In the development of all war and post-war 
national and international policies affecting 
agricultural production and distribution, we 
insist that producer representation and ex- 
pression be fully recognized and that agri- 
culture be adequately represented on all 
agencies dealing with these all-important 
problems, as well as at the peace conference. 

PARITY 

We believe in the principle of true parity 
for agriculture—a concept which thinking 
people of all groups of our society commonly 
recognize as just. We do not seek more than 
this fair relationship with other interests, 
either in peace or war, but insist that insofar 
as possible the parity status be secured and 
maintained. 


AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT PROGRAM 


The A. A. A. program, including soil con- 
servation and commodity loans, has proven 
its value to agriculture. 

We reaffirm our continued support of the 
national farm program. 

The intent of the law was to bring about 
parity prices for farm commodities. 

We demand that the practice of any Gov- 
ernment agency haying a tendency to lower 
farm prices below parity be discontinued. 

Funds for Commodity Credit Corporation 
loans are not definitely assured. We insist 
that Congress make the necessary appropria- 
tions for the Commodity Credit Corporation 
to definitely guarantee the continuance of 


the commodity-loan program, until those 
crops so benefited shall have reached parity. 

We urge that the crop-insurance program 
be reinstated and funds for its operation be 
provided, 

COST OF LIVING 

While living costs have advanced, yet to- 
day it requires a smaller percent of the in- 
dustrial income (22 percent) for the purchase 
of food than ever before in the history of 
our Nation. Therefore, the prices received 
by farmers for food commodities cannot be 
held accountable for the increased cost of 
living. 

INFLATION 

Since inflation is caused by too much buy- 
ing power in the hands of the people—more 
money than goods available—its control 
would seem to require the bringing of supply 
and demand into balance, by abundant pro- 
duction, together with a tax and saving pro- 
gram to siphon off dangerous dollars. It 
would appear a helpful policy to use excess 
income in paying debts, investing in War 
bonds and subscribing liberally to the various 
war-chest funds, 


CONSUMER SUBSIDIES 


We deplore the use and the proposed ex- 
tension of subsidies to roll back agricultural 
prices under the guise of reducing the food 
costs to consumers. Money for subsidies, 
interest, and administration can be provided 
only through taxes or by borrowing. With 
the national income at the highest in our 
history, there is no justification for charging 
these costs to future generations or to the 
soldiers who are now fighting on the various 
battle fronts of the world. 


FARM CREDIT 


We appreciate the benefit to agriculture of 
the Farm Credit Administration and ac- 
kowledge the benefits of a unified system of 
farm credits, under one management, for 
mortgage loans and crop and livestock pro- 
duction, 

COST OF GOVERNMENT à 

There is no question that government 
could be improved and its cost lowered by 
abolishing. many overlapping agencies that 
are not essential and by consolidations of 
others to prevent duplication of services. 
This would save both money and manpower 
that could be profitably used in the war 
effort. 


FARM MACHINERY 


In order that agriculture may meet the goal 
for food production as set by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, insomuch as the present increased 
allotment is insufficient, an adequate amount 
of new machinery, trucks, and repair parts 
must be provided, and we, therefore, respect- 
fully request the War Production Board to 
immediately allocate and provide additional 
steel and necessary material for the produc- 
tion of component parts. ` 

PROTEIN FEEDS 


Since the War Food Administration has an- 
nounced that there is about the same amount 
of protein concentrates per animal unit this 
feeding season as there was prior to 1940, 
when there was no trouble in its equitable 
distribution, we urge the Food Administra- 
tion to immediately take effective steps to 
relieve the present intolerable situation by 
directing that livestock producers receive their 
fair share of protein in primary form for eco- 
nomical and speedy production. From cur- 
rent information, it appears that large mixed- 
feed manufacturers have acquired stocks of 
protein at the expense and in discrimination 
of farmers and stockmen. We, therefore, rec- 
ommend prompt reallocation of supplies on 
the basis of 1940 distribution. 

STATES’ RIGHTS 

During an emergency period such as we are 
experiencing at the present time, we recog- 
nize the necessity of centralized control 
placed in the hands of the Chief Executive. 
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Normally, however, it is our belief that in 
order to preserve the full functions of a dem- 
ocratic government and the American way 
of life, as much decentralization and local 
control should be left to the States and local 
units of government as possible, 
STATE LAW COMPLIANCE 
In the handling, distribution, and sale of 
feeds, seeds, fertilizers, nursery stock, and 
similar materials handled by Federal agencies, 
we strongly urge that the laws and regula- 
tions of the various States into which said 
commodities are moved be complied with. 


BUTTER RATION POINTS 


We favor the lowering of ration points for 
butter to the same level as so-called butter 
substitutes. 

OLEOMARGARINE 

Manufacturers are again putting forth ef- 
forts to repeal Federal taxes on oleomarga- 
rine, and we urge our Kansas congressional 
delegation to retain this ban on an inferior 
food substitute, as in the interest of public 
health, the diary industry, and sound policy, 


MEAT INSPECTION 


There should be no relaxing of meat in- 
spection during this period of emergency. 
Any relaxation would tend to increase the 
possibility of introduction and spread of 
dangerous, contagious, and infectious diseases 
through importations from foreign countries. 
We recommend that the inspection of meat, 
meat products, and byproducts of meat be 
carefully safeguarded during this period. 

QUARANTINE RESTRICTIONS 

Owing to the rapid transit of men and ma- 
terials between various points in the world, 
extra vigilance must be exercised to guard 
against the dangers of introducing foreign 
insect pests and plant diseases, and hence we 
respectfully urge stringent inspection service 
in connection with the enforcement of all 
Federal quarantines. 


PORTS OF ENTRY 


We want to urge again that the ports of 

entry be eliminated. 
KANSAS-COLORADO CASE 

In the 15 decisions heretofore rendered by 
the Supreme Court of the United States in- 
volving the waters of interstate streams, the 
Court has announced and applied the prin- 
ciple that there must be an equitable di- 
vision or apportionment of the benefits of an 
interstate stream as between the States af- 
fected. That has been denied by the Court 
in the recent Arkansas River decision by its 
action in dismissing the prayers of both 
States. 

We insist that the sovereign State of Kan- 
sas rightly is entitled to an equitable part of 
the waters of the Arkansas River, for irriga- 
tion and other purposes. We believe the 
State should take such steps as may he 
necessary to protect its interests in this im- 
portant matter, and that we should dili- 
gently press forward to a final solution of this 
problem, 

FILLED MILK 

Rather humanly, perhaps, manufacturers 
of so-called food substitutes are taking ad- 
vantage of the necessities of war to promote 
their selfish interests, and we must be dili- 
gent in our opposition to these insidious 
campaigns, to protect the public health and 
welfare and the agricultural industry. We 
must be watchful of the Kansas filled milk 
law which twice has been attacked and for 
the second time, just recently, upheld by the 
State’s highest court. 

FARM LABOR 

So long as it appears that we must rely 
largely upon our own resources, we urge 
the closest cooperation with State and Fed- 
eral agencies that are striving to effectuate 
the most practicable farm labor program for 
the State, and urge all draft boards to rec- 
ognize agriculture as an essential industry. 
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PRICE BASIS FOR WHEAT 


As Kansas is the premier wheat State of 
the Union, normally producing one-fifth of 
the wheat of the Nation, we protest the dis- 
crimination that O. P. A, has placed upon 
our wheat farmers in setting a full freight 
differential of 914 cents per bushel between 
Chicago and Kansas City in establishing the 
present price ceiling on wheat at Kansas 
City, Mo. Normal trade practices in past 
years and the C. C.-C. loan program reflect 
only about one-half of this freight differen- 
tial between these two markets. Kansas 
wheat farmers face the possibility of losing 
$5,000,000 on the estimated production for 
1944 if the present price ceiling of 81.61 ½, 
basis Kansas City, Mo., is maintained. We 
recommend that O. P. A. reconsider the basis 
for the Kansas City price ceiling on wheat 
as established January 1, 1944, placing it 
more in line with the past price differential 
that has existed between the Chicago and 
Kansas City markets. 

REAL-ESTATE APPRAISAL 

For 6 years, a plan of real-estate appraisal, 
initiated and developed by the county clerk, 
has been in operation in Trego County and 
which has to a marked degree removed in- 
equalities in assessments and taxation, 
which for decades have been a chief com- 
plaint in the system generally followed in 
this State. We commend the Trego County 
plan as worthy of study. 


APPRECIATION 


We deeply appreciate the cooperation of 
those who have assisted in this meeting and 
its success, and are particularly grateful to 
the speakers for their excellent addresses, to 
the press for its generous reports, to the 
Officials of the State of Kansas and city of 
Topeka for their courtesies, and finally to 
Secretary Mohler and coworkers for a con- 
structive program and carefully arranged 
coinvention plans which were well carried out 
under difficult circumstances. 

Dr. O. O. Worr, Chairman, 

Joun Keras, Atchison County, 

B. M. Orraway, Franklin County, 

CARLTON HALL, Montgomery County, 

HERMAN PRAEGER, Barton County, 

P. B. Harkins, Cheyenne County, 

Resolutions Committee, 


Robert Bowman, of Kern County, Calif. 
REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED J. ELLIOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1944 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Tenth Congressional District of Califor- 
nia, leading first in producing food and 
fiber in the United States, now has pro- 
duced the national president of the Fu- 
ture Farmers of America for 1943 and 
1944 in Robert Bowman, of Buttonwillow, 
Kern County, Calif. The parents of 
Robert Bowman are to be congratulated 
on rearing such a fine outstanding son. 
The people of Kern County are justly 
proud of his achievements. 

Robert Bowman was elected national 
president of the Future Farmers of 
America for 1943-44, He is 19 years old 
and is a Kern County, Calif., ranch- 
er. His father is a World War veteran 
and enlisted in the Navy after Pearl Har- 
bor. Robert manages the home farm, 
which is located in the San Jbaquin Val- 


ley. He has one of the outstanding 
purebred Berkshire swine breeding en- 
terprises in that valley, in addition to 
alfalfa, cotton, dairy, and other projects. 
Robert was president of the Kern County 
Union High School F. F. A. chapter at 
Bakersfield. He was vice president of the 
San Joaquin regional F. F. A. organiza- 
tion comprising more than 50 chapters. 
In April 1942 he was elected president of 
the California Association of the Future 
Farmers of America. 

He won the California State Future 
Farmers public-speaking contest in 1942 
and placed fourth in the Pacific regional 
finals. He is a lecturer of the local 
grange and secretary of the Kern County 
Pomona Grange. He is also a member 
of the Farm Bureau in Kern County. 
While a student in high school, Robert 
took an active part in school activities, 
made good grades in his studies, and 
carried on a large supervised farming 
program as.a part of his vocational agri- 
culture work. He earned a total of more 
than $2,000 from his farming activities 
while he was a student in high school. 
Since being graduated, Robert has de- 
voted his full time to farming. He 
earned a labor income of $3,824 from his 
farming program last year. Robert is 
continuing his farming activities while 
serving as president of the Future Farm- 
ers of America, which is composed of 
more than 200,000 farm boys who are 
students of vocational agriculture in the 
public secondary schools. Robert is typi- 
cal of the farm youth of today who be- 
lieve in the future of farming and the 
ability of farm youth to do their part in 
building a better way of life on the farm. 
Last fall at the National F. F. A. conven- 
tion, he was elected to the American 
Farmer degree, which is the highest de- 
gree attainable in that organization. 

Other national officials of the F. F. A., 
who are visitors today in the Nation’s 
Capital are: O. Beverly Roller, Weyers 
Cave, Va., first vice president; Ralph 
Salzman, Ashton, Ill., second vice presi- 
dent; Arthur E. Clifford, Bristol, Vt. 
third vice president; Robert Barthelmess, 
Miles City, Mont., fourth vice president; 
and Byron Freeman, Westboro, Mo., stu- 
dent secretary. 

In closing, I would like to compliment 
Mr. Howard Dickson and his staff for 
their outstanding accomplishments in 
the F. F. A. of Kern County. This asso- 
ciation is the largest agricultural voca- 
tional system in the United States. 

I also want to compliment Mr. E. J. 
Johnson for his fine work. Mr. Johnson 
is the Federal agent of Agriculture Edu- 
cation representing 11 Western States 
and Hawaii. 


Rescue the Refugees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILL ROGERS, IR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 25, 1944 


Mr. ROGERS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recoap, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Washington 
News: 

RESCUE THE REFUGEES 

Rarely has the President made a more de- 
sirable and popular move than his appoint- 
ment of the Secretaries of War, State, and 
Treasury as a War Refugee Board to rescue as 
many as possible of Hitler's victims. 

The fact that the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee approved unanimously the Gil- 
lette-Taft-Baldwin-Rogers proposal for a 
similar board indicates how far this issue 
transcends partisan political or racial con- 
siderations. The object is purely humani- 
tarian: To save the persecuted minorities who 
have escaped death but are in peril. 

Though all minorities properly are covered 
by the President’s order—political, as well as 
racial and religious—the largest number are 
the Jews. They have been singled out by the 
Nazis for mass extermination. An estimated 
2,000,000 European Jews already have been 
wiped out. Perhaps 4,000,000 remain. They 
are homeless, Those who are not murdered 
outright, and who escape destruction by tor- 
ture, face death by starvation and neglect. 

The rescue job is difficult but by no means 
impossible, because many are still in the 
satellite countries. Thus when Sweden 
offered a temporary haven, 6,000 Danish Jews 
promptly got out. This week about 850 are 
being taken by ship from Portugal and Spain 
to Palestine, thus making room for others to 
come into those transit countries. 

But only an active official agency, backed by 
money and power, can arrange the intricate 
international facilities to rescue several hun- 
dred thousands instead of the few hundreds 
now escaping. Many can be taken out of 
France, Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria to 
temporary havens, which the Board can set 
up in Portugal, Spain, north Africa, Turkey, 
Switzerland, and Sweden. Palestine probably 
could care for half a million for the duration 
of the war if the British Government would 
permit it. 

This new Board must not be allowed to limp 
along without effective action, like so many 
earlier efforts, including those of the Bermuda 
Conference and the Inter-Governmental 
Refugee Committee. Time is short, The 
need is desperate. 


Prohibition Threat 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 25, 1944 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, from the 
pen of Mark K. Edgar, the editorial 
genius of the Grosse Pointe News, comes 
a very timely reminder, in view of cer- 
tain trends today. It is properly cap- 
tioned “Prohibition threat.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
place this article, which first appeared 
in the Grosse Pointe (Mich.) News of 
January 20, 1944, in the RECORD: 

PROHIBITION THREAT 

The public’s recollection of the dismal fatl- 
ure of prohibition is still too fresh to permit 
either the people or their representatives in 
Congress to give serlous heed to the proposal 
of the Anti-Saloon League to revive the pro- 
hibition experiment. 

We have had one lesson in the disastrous 
results that can come out of the attempt to 
enforce an unenforceable law. However 
worthy the general thought might have been 
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in the effort to withdraw alcohol entirely 
from the country's beverages, the measure was 
flouted from the moment of its adoption. The 
people would not have it. It was assailed 
from every quarter, largely on the score that 
it opposed the principle of privilege, or per- 
sonal liberty as it was often called. They 
insisted on the right of determining their 
own customs and social habits by voluntary 
choice and not by legal process. 

The attempt to make prohibition a living, 
workable provision in the legal structure of 
the land led not only to the break-down of 
the prohibition law itself but brought in its 
train the most vicious record of habitual 
law violations ever known in the history of 
the Nation. This situation caused many 
serlous-minded persons who had long advo- 
cated constitutional prohibition to eventu- 
ally reverse their position and welcome the 
Tepeal of the constitutional amendment 
which came early in the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration. 

The attempt to bring this law back again 
into the private lives of the people, when 
they are already harassed by a myriad of 
restrictions necessarily imposed by the war, 
would threaten a Nation-wide irritation 
which might have disastrous effects on the 
whole war effort. 

It would not reduce drinking by a gill. It 
would introduce another gigantic flood of 
law violations when the country is already 
struggling against a tidal wave of lawlessness 
that threatens to breach every dike an 
anxious country is trying to build against 
the peril of inflation, 

It is an ill-timed and unwise suggestion 
and sensible citizens will hope that the pro- 
posed measure will meet a quick demise in 
the congressional pigeonhole, to which it is 
hopefully reported to be headed. 


Let Soldiers Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1944 


Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, there are Members in this 
House who are determined that there 
shall be some sort of record vote on the 
question of the Worley bill or the prin- 
ciples embodied in it. These Members 
feel that the soldiers, sailors, and ma- 
rines who are on duty in all parts of the 
world will not have an adequate chance 
to vote unless there is a simplified and 
uniform Federal ballot. 

The Rules Committee refused the re- 
quest of the chairman of the Committee 
on Election of President, Vice President, 
and Representatives in Congress, the 
Honorable Euceng Wortey of Texas, for 
a rule which would guarantee a roll-call 
vote on the Worley bill. It is apparently 
the hope of certain Members of the 
House that there will be only a teller vote 
and that on this teller vote these people 
will be able to defeat the Worley bill and 
hence will never have to answer to the 
soldiers for their actions. 

We, on the contrary, feel that if the 
Worley vote should be defeated in the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union there should then be 
an opportunity for a separate roll call. 


This usually comes on a motion to re- 
commit by the minority party. It is ob- 
vious since the minority party members 
on the Committee on Election of Presi- 
dent, Vice President, and Representa- 
tives in Congress are all opposed to the 
Worley bill that in their motion to re- 
commit they will not make possible the 
roll call on the Worley bill but will try 
to avoid any evidence of how they feel 
on that important issue, 

There seems only one way to circum- 
vent that strategy. We can develop a 
new significance for an earlier vote. It 
is for that reason that we intend to make 
the vote on the previous question on the 
adoption of the rule the test vote as to 
whether a Member does or does not favor 
a uniform Federal ballot which can be 
distributed to the soldiers and insure 
their participation in the election. On 
such a vote the Members of the House 
will have an opportunity to take a stand 
for or against soldier voting. They will 
write their own record for the men and 
women in the armed services to examine 
when they return from the defense of 
their country. 

Accordingly, those of us who want to 
give the soldier the best chance to vote 
have prepared a pledge which sets forth 
our intentions. It is as follows: 


Favoring the principles of the Worley 
soldier-vote bill, I hereby pledge myself to 
support a request for the yeas and nays 
when the previous question is moved in the 
House of Representatives on the adoption of 
the rule in the House, and then to vote “nay” 
on the previous question so that, in the event 
the previous question is defeated, it may then 
be in order to move to amend the rule to per- 
mit, if necessary, a separate motion to recom- 
mit the bill with instructions to the com- 
mittee in charge immediately to report back 
to the House as a substitute the provisions 
of the Worley bill, H. R. 3982, which bill, in 
our opinion, will insure that the men and 
women in the American armed forces shall 
have the greatest possible opportunity to 
participate in forthcoming elections through 
the medium of a uniform Federal ballot. 


That pledge was signed last night by 
27 men who participated in its prepara- 
tion. They were: Bob Sikes, Michael J. 
Kirwan, Thad F. Wasielewski, Mike 
Mansfield, James A. Wright, John J. 
Sparkman, Daniel K. Hoch, La Vern R, 
Dilweg, J. H. Folger, Ray J. Madden, 
Howard McMurray, Chet Holifield, Clair 
Engle, John R. Murdock, Jerry Voorhis, 
Emory H. Price, Clinton P. Anderson, 
John E. Fogarty, Grant Furlong, George 
Sadowski, A. M. Fernandez, William A. 
Rowan, Estes Kefauver, Will Rogers, Jr., 
J. Percy Priest, Brooks Hays, Michael A. 
Feighan, 

Today more than 70 additional Mem- 
bers have signed the agreement. While 
I want it distinctly understood that these 
are not all the Members who favor this 
course, I present their names: 

Albert Gore, Mike Monroney, Wirt 
Courtney, A. L. Bulwinkle, Clarence F. 
Lea, James M. Curley, Thomas J. Lane, 
John W. Murphy, Victor Wickersham, 
James O’Connor, Maurice Sullivan, Her- 
man P. Eberharter, Arthur G. Klein, 
J. W. Robinson, Herbert C. Bonner, R, E. 
Thomason, Louis C. Rabaut, John D. 
Dingell, George D. O’Brien, Samuel 
Dickstein, Charles C. Buckley, Thomas 
J. O’Brien, B. M. Vincent, Louis Ludlow, 
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Jennings Randolph, John M. Coffee, 
Thomas F, Burchill, Ed. V. Izac, Comp- 
ton I. White, Donald L. O'Toole, Thomas 
S. Gordon, William L. Dawson, Cecil R. 
King, Emanuel Celler, Francis V. Walter, 
James J. Heffernan, Richard F. Harless, 
Martin J. Kennedy, Augustine B. Kelley, 
John Lesinski, Vito Marcantonio, Martin 
Gorski, A. L. Somers, Walter Lynch, 
Francis J. Myers, Nat Patton, Lindley 
Beckworth, Lyndon B. Johnson, Lex 
Green, William B. Barry, James H, Foy, 
Thomas Scanlon, Matthew J. Merritt, 
George E. Outland, James M, Fitzpat- 
rick, Pat Cannon, Wright Patman, D. J. 
Ward, Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr., Lans- 
dale G. Sasscer, Ed Gossett, John Kee, 
John H. Tolan, Michael J. Bradley, 
Harold C. Hagen, Usher L. Burdick, John 
W. Flannagan, Jr, J. W. Fulbright, 
Orville Zimmerman, Thomas Ford, Jed 
Johnson, J. Buell Snyder, William T. 
Byrne, John J. Delaney, Elmer Wene, 
Edward J. Hart, Joseph L, Pfeifer, and 
George Mahon, 


Call of Humanity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILL ROGERS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 25, 1944 


Mr. ROGERS of California. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Washington 
Post of January 25, 1944; 


CALL OF HUMANITY 


The President has forestalled certain action 
in Congress in behalf of the threatened 
Jews in Nazi-occupied Europe. He has set 
up a War Refugee Board to attempt the 
rescue of “the victims of enemy oppression 
who are in imminent danger of death.” This 
decision follows the initiative of Senator 
GILLETTE, whose resolution to the same ef- 
fect had already been reported out by the 
Foreign Relations Committee, and was on 
the calendar for Senate debate this week. A 
similar resolution introduced by Represent- 
atives Witt Rocers and Josepa C. BALDWIN 
was on its way through the House. Passage 
by an overwhelming majority had been in- 
dicated. The industrious spadework done by 
the Emergency Committee to Save the Jew- 
ish People in Europe had contributed to this 
prospect, and the committee is likewise en- 
titled to credit for the President’s forehanded 
move. The proponents of the legislative reso- 
lutions, who are drawn impartially from both 
parties in Congress, will no doubt welcome 
Presidential action without reservation, 
Perhaps they would have rephrased the title 
to exclude the word “refugees,” for, after all, 
the congressional aim was that steps should 
be taken before the Jews become refugees. 
But the purpose in establishing the new 
Board embraces the object of the resolutions, 
and that is the main thing. ` 

The new Board will be composed of Secre- 
taries Hull, Morgenthau, and Stimson. An 
executive director will be appointed, and this, 
of course, will be the key post, to be filled, 
presumably, by a person of both distinction 
and energy. He is assured in advance of 
maximum cooperation by the State Depart- 
ment. The Department already has been di- 
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rected on recommendation of the Board to 
appoint special attachés with diplomatic 
status, to be stationed in places where aid 
could be given to war refugees pending the 
development of permanent plans, Little can 
be done, of course, to stop the mass killing, 
which, according to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury is going on at the rate of 10,000 Jews 
a day. But, as Senator GILLETTE has said, the 
murderer's hand might be stayed if the Big 
Three were to indicate that their recent state- 
ment on atrocities applied equally to the Jew 
extermination program, 

It should have been done immediately after 
Hitler’s New Year declaration that “our whole 
life, our efforts, and our existence must be 
directed to only one end: the complete ex- 
termination of the Jew all over Europe.” 
The new measure is the other step the Iowan 
had in mind in that it contemplates rescue 
and hospitality in special reservation camps 
in neutral and other territory. When the 
new agency sets up the centers to which the 
Jews can escape, there will be that much 
more encouragement to the Jews to escape 
Hitler's toils. 

We hope the President will also be fore- 
handed in the matter of feeding the starving 
people of occupied Europe. A resolution call- 
ing upon the administration to facilitate this 
humanitarian measure is going through Con- 
gress, It should be speeded up, if the Presi- 
dent will not cut short its career by adopting 
its purpose. There is not the slightest reason 
any more to bar mercy ships to Europe. The 
war will be won by military, not economic, 
means, and when this was realized, the major 
reason for opposition to this act of charity 
completely disappeared. We won't say it was 
wicked to hold out against action. It was 
simply stupid, an example of how.the mind 
fails to keep pace with the facts. No cost to 
this country would be involved in authoriz- 
ing mercy ships to go to the beleaguered 
countries. The food, the ships, and the per- 
sonnel will all come from neutral countries, 
After the experience in Greece, where outside 
aid has saved thousands of lives, there is no 
further excuse for a moment's delay in au- 
thorizing aid. Now that the President has 
anticipated congressional action in behalf of 
the Jews, he should anticipate congressional 
action in behalf of the children of Europe, 
for it is the children who would be benefited 
most. No greater tragedies have been re- 
corded in civilized history than those which 
are now stirring our Congress, 


Installment Buying 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1944 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, we usu- 
ally receive letters of criticism of what 
Congress has done, and also of the vari- 
ous regulations of the governmental 
departments; therefore, it is indeed a 
pleasure for me to insert in the RECORD 
a resolution received from George W. 
Fitch, managing director of the Retail 
Furniture Association of California, Inc., 
whereby the continuance of regulation 
W without fundamental change under 
the jurisdiction and administration of 
the Federal Reserve System is recom- 
mended: 

Whereas regulation “W” adopted by the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System in order to carry out the President’s 


Executive order of August 9, 1941, and made 
effective September 1, 1941, to accomplish the 
objectives of the order, which in part reads: 
“To keep the cost of living from spiraling up- 
ward we must discourage credit and install- 
ment buying and encourage the payment of 
debts, mortgages, and other obligations, for 
this promotes savings, retards excessive buy- 
ing, and adds to the amount available to the 
creditors for the purchase of War bonds,” has 
now been in effect for more than 2 years; 
and z 

Whereas we of the furniture trade at retail 
engage in installment selling to a great de- 
gree and in doing so have diligently applied 
all of the provisions of the regulation as 
originally written and subsequently 
amended; and 

Whereas the members of this State Asso- 
ciation of Retail Furniture Dealers, having 
conscientiously adhered to regulation “W” 
in the operation of their extensive credit 
businesses, feel that their experiences with 
consumer credit control as established in the 
regulation entitles them to a definite ex- 
pression as regards the effectiveness of the 
control on both buyer and seller: So there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the executive committee, 
board of directors of the Retail Furniture 
Association of California, Inc., regard regu- 
lation “W” as being particularly outstanding 
and effective among hundreds of Government 
directives for the following reasons: 

1, Achievement of objectives to a marked 
degree. 

2. Simplicity and ease of understanding. 
8. Businesslike and considerate administra- 
tion by the Federal Reserve System. 

4. Universal popularity among the great 
numbers of American businessmen and con- 
sumers whose selling and buying credit is 
controlled by it; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Retail Furniture Asso- 
ciation of California, Inc., heartily approves 
the regulation as now written and adminis- 
tered, that we recommend no fundamental 
changes be made in the directive for the 
present, especially in the maximum credit 
period as now allowed, and that we petition 
the Congress of the United States to continue 
regulation W, by legislation if required, fol- 
lowing the cessation of hostilities under the 
capable administration of the Federal Re- 
serve System and any contemplated changes 
in its provisions after the war be left to the 
judgment of the Federal Reserve System; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Board of Governors, Fed- 
eral Reserve System, Washington, D. C., the 
Federal Reserve Bank, twelfth district, San 
Francisco, Calif., and California congressional 
Representatives at Washington. 

RETAIL FURNITURE ASSO- 
CIATION OF CALIFORNIA, INC., 
H. F. BARGER, 
President. 
GEORGE W. FITCH, 
Managing Director and Secretary. 
San FRANCISCO, CALIF., December 3, 1943, 


Simplified Income-Tax-Return Form 
Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1944 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following letter 
from Mr. O. B. Logan, of Tumbling 


A389 


many that I have received and expresses 
better than I can the essence of the com- 
plaints against too much red tape. The 
forms which must be filled out today are 
especially burdensome to the small busi- 
nesses and I sincerely hope the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means will give particu- 
lar attention to simplifying the income- 
tax reports. Likewise, I urge the vari- 
ous bureaus to give attention to this mat< 
ter. 
The letter follows: 


TUMBLING SHOALS, ARK., 


January 18, 1944, 
Mr. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Congressman of the Third District. 

Dear MR. FULBRIGHT: I appreciate very 
much you writing me about the matter and 
it gives me a chance to discuss some of my 
problems and worries with you. And here 
are part of them, First, the unfair social- 
security laws that require a man to have 
& number before he works and an employer 
can hire him, then an employer has to put 
up 4 percent against his 1 percent, and not 
that as much as the red tape that we employ- 
ers have to contend with and a bunch of 
high-paid Government agencies coming 
around and checking our records and crit- 
icizing us and keeping us tore up all the 
time, And threatening us with heavy fines 
and making us feel as if we were under di- 
rect dictatorship and which we are in a 
sense, Then comes the withholding tax and 
all of its red tape. And some higher official 
checking on it. And then comes our com- 
plicated income tax with a million dollars’ 
worth of red tape, and all of it put to- 
gether makes a real burden on small employ- 
ers, as well as the large businesses. I have 
put in since the first of the year my entire 
time away from my work trying to make out 
my 1943 report and not started good yet. 
And I am the kind of person that just wants 
what is right and do not mind paying taxes 
but hate to lose one-fourth of my time from 
my work and do not accomplish myself or 
the Government either a thing, and it is 
more than small businessmen can stand up 
under. So if there is one thing you can do 
to help relieve the situation it would be very 
much appreciated. I have written Mrs. CARA- 
way, Mr. McCLELLAN, and Mr. Mis regard- 
ing same, and you will find many people 
complaining and howling. 

Yours truly, 
O. B. LOGAN. 


Simplify the Income-Tax Returns 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 25, 1944 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, the let- 
ter which follows is not an exception to 
the rule but aptly represents the ma- 
jority, in fact, some letters contain un- 
printable language. This particular 
gentleman is very unique in his descrip- 
tion of the bill and his opinion of the 
originators. Taking advantage of such 
situations, we find mushroom growth of 
alleged tax accountants with no profes- 
sional recognition preying upon these 
bewildered taxpayers. I am also insert- 
ing a circular letter which is being sent 
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out by one of these so-called tax ad- 
visers. You will note that this is for 
salary and wages only, and this class 
of taxpayer should certainly receive ad- 
vice from Federal officials, rather than 
fall prey to these fake tax advisers. 

I want to emphasize the necessity of 
some immediate action to simplify the 


income-tax returns in order that the. 


taxpayer can figure his own taxes due. 
The letters I mentioned are as follows: 


I have just received the 1943 income-tax 
form. It is a masterpiece of unintelligible 
junk, pure unadulterated junk, no one with- 
out a legalistic mind should attempt to even 
try to make a halfway decent return upon 
such a confusing mess of mumbo jumbo. 

As one of your constituents, I urge you 
to do all you can to prevent a recurrence of 
this flagrant tax form which, no doubt, is 
taxing the patience of every taxpaying 
citizen. 

The Treasury officials and even Congress 
itself possess the acme of optimism in be- 
lieving that such a tax form could be un- 
derstood by the average citizen. 

It is indeed a sad commentary upon the 
creative ability of the heads of the Treasury 
Department. They are asking the people to 
pay their taxes but seem to try to do every- 
thing within their power to prevent them 
from doing so. They say that the average 
I. Q. of the average person is that of a 13- 
year-old child; if this be true, then the tax 
form should be readily understood by a 13- 
year-old. 

Very truly yours, 
Davip BLOWER, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


TAX SERVICE ADVERTISEMENT 


JANUARY 7, 1944. 

Dear Sm on Manam: You have no doubt re- 
ceived your 1943 income- and Victory-tax re- 
turn forms from the collector's office and we 
are now in a position to assist you in prepar- 
ing same for filing; if you did not receive 
forms, we have a supply here. 

Owing to the changes in the Federal in- 
come-tax law the present tax return is far 
more complex than heretofore and will re- 
quire more time to prepare. Our previous 
experience has disclosed that many taxpayers 
postpone the preparation of their income-tax 
returns until the approach of the deadline for 
filing, as a consequence we are obliged to turn 
away countless persons because of their late- 
ness. To avoid this and to enable us to 
take care of all our clients, we are offering 
the following inducements: 

Appointments made and kept prior to Jan- 
uary 31, 25-percent reduction. 

Appointments made and kept prior to Feb- 
ruary 15, 20-percent reduction. 

Appointments made and kept prior to Feb- 
ruary 29, 10-percent reduction. 

Minimum rates prevail on appointments 
made after February 29. 

Our minimum rate for preparing a joint 
return for income from salary and wages only, 
including the 1944 declaration of estimated 
tax and the California State tax return is 
$20; in the event separate returns are ad- 
visable to effect a tax savings, the minimum 
charge is $25. Where other income is in- 
volved, the rate will depend upon the addi- 
tional time required to prepare the return. 

We enclose a list showing information that 
will be required in the preparation of your 
tax return to assist you in gathering same. 

Your early call for an appointment will be 
appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 


P. S—To individuals whose income is 
under $3,000 and who are eligible for and will 
obviously benefit from the use of the short 
form of the tax return, the minimum rate 
will be $10, subject to the same conditions as 
above. 


Hadassah Youth Aliyah 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1944 


Mr, CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I present an 
address made by the able and distin- 
guished gentleman from New Jersey, the 
Honorable D. Lane Powers, before the 
Hadassah at Trenton, N. J., on Sunday, 
January 16, 1944: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I am 
happy to be here tonight on the occasion of 
this dinner tendered by Hadassah, and I 
consider it a privilege to pay tribute to an 
organization whose women are engaged in 
the task of rescuing the victims of Nazi op- 
pression and rebuilding their bodies and 
souls. 

Special mention should be made of the 
magnificent work carried on under your 
youth Aliyah program and special praise 
must go to that grand and noble woman, 
Miss Henrietta Szold. Ten thousand boys 
and girls, many of them orphans, have been 
snatched from gutters, labor camps, ghettos, 
from a land of torture and murder, and have 
been transported to safety in a haven of 
refuge, Palestine. These children have not 
only looked death in the face, but have seen 
death dealt out to their parents, their broth- 
ers, their sisters. Many of them have come 
to Palestine suffering from malnutrition, dis- 
ease, mental shock, and great sorrow of the 
spirit. In healing them and in caring for 
them, Hadassah has righly earned the ad- 
miration of the civilized world. 

But the task of rehabilitating the perse- 
cuted members of the Jewish people and of 
affording them the opportunity to develop as 
freemen in their own homeland did not be- 
gin yesterday, Let us go back in the history 
of Palestine a mere 25 years. The land was 
barren and desolate. Where now stands the 
beautiful modern city of Tel Aviv, there was 
a shifting sand dune, 

In November 1917, England issued the his- 
toric Balfour Declaration, which promised 
that Government's aid in the establishment 
of a Jewish national home in Palestine. The 
Balfour Declaration was published to the 
world with full approval of all the Allied 
Powers then engaged in the First World War, 
and with the encouragement and support of 
the United States. The League of Nations 
conferred the mandate for Palestine upon 
Great Britain for the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of that declaration. At that 
time world leaders, such as Wilson, Lloyd 
George, Churchill, Smuts, and many others 
prophesied that when sufficient numbers of 
Jews had arrived in Palestine through con- 
tinued immigration, a Jewish commonwealth 
would arise there. ° 

In 1922, the House of Representatives and 
the Senate of the United States, by unani- 
mous vote, adopted a joint resolution favor- 
ing the establishment of the Jewish home- 
land in Palestine. Two years later, a special 
treaty between England and the United 
States gave reinforced American sanction to 
the mandate for Palestine. I should like to 
call one clause of that treaty in particular 
to your attention. It reads; “Nothing in the 
treaty shall be affected by any modifications 
which may later be made in the terms of 
the mandate, unless such modifications shall 
have first been assented to by the United 
States.” 

The United States has never relinquished 
that right. Every American President, from 
Woodrow Wilson to Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
has reaffirmed the declared and traditional 
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policy of the United States with regard to 
Palestine—the restoration of the Jewish na- 
tional homeland, 

Because they had faith in the words of 
the Balfour Declaration, thousands of Jews, 
especially those from the destitute lands of 
Europe, immigrated to Palestine. Pioneers, 
young and old, flocked there to build homes. 
They drained swamps; they irrigated the dry 
land; they developed industry and commerce. 
Hospitals, farms, factories, modern cities ap- 
peared overnight out of the blood, sweat, and 
tears of the thousands of home-seeking Jews. 
All this in a brief 25 years. 

Today the results of this Jewish effort and 
development are contributing mightily to the 
success of Allied arms in the Middle East. 
Palestine, alone, of all the countries in the 
Middle East, has been the active and loyal 
ally of the United Nations from the very start 
of the war. Jewish Palestine has sent 30,000 
volunteers into direct action against the ag- 
gressors—30,000 out of a total population of 
slightly over half a million. In the United 
States, ladies and gentlemen, this would be 
the equivalent of a voluntary enlistment of 
over 8,000,000. And despite the fact that Jews 
constitute but one-third of the total Pales- 
tine population, a full 75 percent of the 
volunteers are Jews. 

These Palestinian Jewish troops, attached 
to the British Eighth Army of General Mont- 
gomery, did heroic work in driving Marshal 
Rommel out of Africa. They have left their 
dead on every Mediterranean and Middle 
Eastern battlefield. 

Jewish factories, working three shifts a 
day, are turning out vital war materials for 
the Allied armies, and since the outbreak of 
the war the citizens of the Palestine home 
front have upped their industrial production 
by 274 percent. 

Mr. Churchill has said that a people is en- 
titled to its freedom to the extent that it 
fights for it. The Jews of Palestine are fight- 
ing. They are fighting not only for their own 
lives and rights, but have joined in the com- 
mon struggle to protect the rights of all peo- 
ple in all lands. 

There is in force today the Chamberlain 
White Paper—one of the blackest documents 
ever issued by any democracy—which, if not 
abrogated very soon, will stop all new Jewish 
immigration into Palestine after March 81, 
just 2 months from now. It will freeze the 
Jews into a permanent minority in their own 
homeland, 

This White Paper was penned by former 
Prime Minister Chamberlain's Colonial Office 
in 1939. It was issued to placate those Arabs 
who had been stirred up against the British 
and Jews by the Nazis and the Fascists. It 
climaxed the era of appeasement, and was 
denounced in the strongest terms by those 
who later led England through her dark days. 

We have been told that the appeasing days 
are over. But the White Paper remains. 

It is inconceivable that a nation which 
helped to frame the Atlantic Charter, a na- 
tion which proclaimed that all men in all 
lands should live in peace and security, 
should at the same time admit authorship ` 
of the infamous White Paper. It is almost 
incredible that Palestine, so solemnly pledged 
to the Jewish people by Great Britain, should 
be the one place on this earth outside of 
Axis-dominated countries, where Jews are to 
be barred simply because they are Jews. 

The present leaders of the British Govern- 
ment, although not responsible for the pro- 
mulgation of the White Paper policy, are 
responsible for its continuation, Five years 
ago Winston Churchill rose in Parliament to 
denounce the White Paper, calling it a 
“preach and a repudiation of the Balfour 
declaration.” Mr. Churchill now has an op- 
portunity which comes to few fighters against 
injustice—a chance to implement his words 
with concrete actions. 

We in America have a moral duty and a 
legal right to demand of our Government 
that it use its influence to bring about the 
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abrogation of the White Paper. In this dark- 
est hour of Jewish history, immigration into 
Palestine is vital to the lives of millions of 
people. They cannot wait indefinitely. 
Every American should consider this fight his 
fight—for it is part of the struggle against 
injustice everywhere in the world. As for 
me and my part in that body called the Con- 
gress of the United States, you may count in 
all assurance that I will do what is in my 
power to prevent such a miscarriage of 
justice. 


Need in Lawrence, Mass., for Branch 
Office of Veterans’ Administration and 
Veterans’ Hospital . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 25, 1944 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the following resolution 
passed at the regular meeting of Law- 
rence Post, 15, Department of Massachu- 
setts, the American Legion, favoring the 
establishment of a branch office of the 
Veterans’ Administration in the city of 
Lawrence, and a resolution passed at the 
regular meeting of Essex County Council, 
at Lawrence. Mass., favoring the erection 
of a veterans’ hospital in or near the city 
of Lawrence. Both resolutions were sent 
me by Mr. Leslie Anderson, executive 
committeeman, district 8: 


RESOLUTION PASSED AT THE REGULAR MEETING OF 
ESSEX COUNTY COUNCIL, HELD AT LAWRENCE, 
SUNDAY, JANUARY 16, 1944 


Whereas Lawrence Post, 15, Department of 
Massachusetts, the American Legion, has 
been informed that the facilities of the 
various Veterans’ Administration hospitals in 
Massachusetts are very much crowded; and 

Whereas the said post is informed that the 
soldiers’ relief commissioner in the city of 
Lawrence has been instructed to place sick 
and disabled veterans in local hospitals; and 

Whereas crowded conditions exist in the 
local hospitals; and 

Whereas it is expected that there will be 
hundreds of men from Lawrence and sur- 
rounding cities and towns who will need 
hospitalization; and 

Whereas the city of Lawrence is the largest 
city nearest to the center of population in 
the Merrimack Valley: Be it 

Resolved, That action be taken by the 
proper authorities to erect a veterans’ hos- 
pital in or near the city of Lawrence; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be forwarded to General Hines, Adminis- 
trator, Veterans’ Administration; Senators 
WatsH and Lopce; and Representatives LANE 
and BATES. : 

Respectfully submitted. 

Mavrice F. O'SHEA, 
; Chairman. 
CLIFFORD C. GREENLAW, 
Ric HARD O. DOYLE, 
Essex County Resolution Committee. 
LESLIE ANDERSON, 
Executive Committeeman, District 8. 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED AT THE REGULAR MEETING 
OF LAWRENCE POST, NO. 15, DEPARTMENT OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, AMERICAN LEGION, JANUARY 
13, 1944 ; 

Whereas it has come to the attention of 
Lawrence Post No. 15, Department of Massa- 
chusetts of the American Legion, that a 
branch office of the Veterans’ Administration 
may be established in some city in the Merri- 
mack Valley; and 

Whereas the city of Lawrence is the largest 
city that is nearest tc the center of popula- 
tion of Merrimack Valley; and 

Whereas the city of Lawrence once had 
a branch office of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion: Be it 

Resolved, That the said Lawrence Post, No. 
15, go on record as favoring the establish- 
ment of a branch office of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. in the city of Lawrence; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be forwarded to General Hines, Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Administrator; Senators WALSH 
and Lopcr, and Representatives Lanz and 
Bares. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Maovrice F. O'SHEA, 
Chairman, 
CLIFFORD C. GREENLAW, 
RICHARD A. DOYLE, 
Esser County Resolutions Committee, 
LESLIE ANDERSON, 
Executive Committeeman, District 8. 


Veterans’ Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. LEONARD ALLEN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 25, 1944 


Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, yesterday the House had before it the 
very important House Resolution 29, 
dealing with assignment of veterans’ 
legislation to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. As soon as 
the matter was called up by Chairman 
RANKIN, right after the House convened, 
a quorum was called. Having suffered 
all night the night before with a very 
painful toothache, I was in a dental chair 
trying to get relief when the House first 
met, I arrived on the floor within a few 
minutes, however, and was present to 
vote on House Resolution 29, to give the 
World War Veterans’ Legislation Com- 
mittee jurisdiction of such legislation. I 
am a member of this important commit- 
tee and signed the discharge petition 
soon after it was placed on the Speaker's 
desk, as the record will show, and I was 
very much concerned about passage of 
this resolution and was happy to vote for 
it in the House yesterday. This is de- 
sired by veterans’ organizations. Veter- 
ans of the First World War and the pres- 
ent war prefer that their legislation be 
grouped in one committee, and I concur 
that this procedure seems to be desirable, 
The House approved House Resolution 29 
by an overwhelming vote yesterday, and 
I was happy to participate in it. 

The World War Veterans’ Legislation 
Committee of the House has just com- 
pleted hearings on a broad bill to make 
provision for various benefits for vet- 
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erans. It is imperative that such be 
done. Of course, a great deal has been 
accomplished along that line already, but 
pending legislation and legislation which 
the World War Veterans’ Legislation 
Committee may bring out will further 
complete the very comprehensive pro- 
gram which we have in mind for the wel- 
fare of veterans. 


With Better Care the New Deal Might 
Have Washed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1944 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing brief editorials from the Satur- 
day Evening Post of January 22, 1944, 
are worthy of careful consideration by 
the Members of Congress and the Nation 
as a whole because they are construc- 
tively critical of the administration in 
two different fields of activity, each of 
which is quite controversial. The edi- 
torials throw light upon the question at 
issue in each instance and in this par- 
ticular is helpful in the consideration 
of the same: 

WITH BETTER CARE THE NEW DEAL MIGHT HAVE 
WASHED 

Raymond Clapper, one news commentator 
with the habit of thinking out what he 
writes, instead of rushing into print with a 
half-cooked pot of message, agrees with 
practically everybody else that President 
Roosevelt is tired of the term “New Deal” be- 
cause it has become a political liability. Mr. 
Clapper also agrees with some millions of 
other people that many things which were 
done in the New Deal period will stay as part 
of the heritage of America.” Among these 
he lists: “Collective bargaining, social secu- 
rity, regulation of the stock market, which, 
before Roosevelt, was run as a private club; 
the principle that the Federal Government 
has a responsibility to see to it that there 
are jobs for those who cannot find private 
employment; the transfer of the real seat of 
power from Wall Street to Washington.” 

To which it should be added that whatever 
deal follows the New Deal will have the fol- 
lowing jobs left and bequeathed by the New 
Deal: 

To make collective bargaining really col- 
lective and actually a bargain, so that labor- 
union leaders with unchallenged power may 
no longer impose upon their clients, with 
Federal approval, any terms they please and 
expel union members who object. 

Maintenance of social security, but dis- 
couragement of the yeastlike growth of a gi- 
gantic bureaucracy with power to dictate all 
activities of life “from the cradle to the 
grave.” 

Drastic changes in stock-market regula- 
tion, so that the conditions under which the 
capital market can operate are strengthened 
and new ventures by private investors are not 
hedged about with enough paper work to 
swamp the Ordnance Department of the 
Army. 

Some formula for producing full employ- 
ment without throwing up the hands à la 
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W. P. A. and settling for full but useless 
employment. 

Keeping the center of necessary national 
power in Washington, but restoring not to 
Wall Street, whose past powers are greatly 
exaggerated for purposes of boob trapping, 
but to the American people enough power to 
enable them to engage in productive effort 
without benefit of directive. 

In conclusion, we have the quaint idea 
that if the New Deal leaders had paid more 
attention to such footnotes as these they 
could still go on calling it the New Deal with- 
out risk of being mobbed in the streets. 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH IS NOT FREEDOM TO 
UNDERMINE 


When Brother Ickes was throwing his 
weight around a few weeks ago, telling a 
committee of Congress that he was going to 
keep Robert Morss Lovett on his job in the 
Virgin Islands administration, law or no law, 
our natural impulse was to cheer. Freedom 
of speech, or even to have your name on fel- 
low-traveler letterheads, is one of the things 
we are fighting for, isn’t it? Therefore, Con- 
gress or the Dies committee must be Fascists 
when they insist that such people shall be 
kept off the Federal pay roll. 

Mr, Lovett, being a high-minded man with 
a tendency to be a soft touch for the pinks, 
has our best wishes, He is undoubtedly a 
valuable public servant. We are also doubt- 
ful of the propriety of legislative interference 
with the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment by stopping payment of the salaries of 
employees. But it is about time to make a 
few distinctions about freedom of speech, as 
well as to make it plain that a Member of 
Congress who objects to the employment of 
fellow travelers in the Government is not 
necessarily either a Fascist or a reactionary. 
On the contrary, he could be an American 
with a sense of the fitness of things fully as 
acute as that of the people who seem to think 
that freedom of speech includes freedom to 
bore from within. 

If Mr. Stalin discovered in his administra- 
tion workers who had even attended a cock- 
tail party in behalf of the Republican Party 
or the American Chamber of Commerce, he 
would not debate long as to whether or not 
to keep them on the pay roll. Nor would he 
permit people to accept public office when 
it had been proved that their public attitudes 
were entirely dependent on events in some 
country other than Russia. The American 
practice is different. In the most recent 
plebiscite in New York at least two Com- 
munists were elected to the city council, If 
past experience with Communists means any- 
thing, they can be relied on to stick as close 
to the party line as they can get in view of 
Stalin's reluctance to let his American 
suckers know what it is. But because we 
Americans believe in freedom of speech, we 
feel that we must make public office avail- 
able to men whose ideas spring from outside 
America, 

Carried to its logical conclusion, this 
complacency could result in national suicide. 
Before that happened, the American people 
would undoubtedly repudiate freedom of 
speech and expel the fellow travelers by 
force and violence. More sensible, to our 
way of thinking, would be a more precise 
definition of freedom of speech. For after 
all, it is one thing to give a crackpot the 
right to expound his views on a soap box in 
the park; it is quite another thing to give 
him a job in an executive department where 
he may make decisions and rulings which af- 
fect the welfare of millions of people. That 
the two should be lumped together under our 
constitutional guaranties is nonsense, 


Dangers of Inflation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1944 


Mr. LANE. Mr, Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following very interesting 
radio speech made by Congressman JoHN 
W. McCormack, majority leader, Na- 
tional House of Representatives, over 
Station WNAC—Yankee Network—in 
Boston, January 5, 1944: 


Within the next few months—perhaps even 
within the next few weeks—hundreds of 
thousands of our boys in Europe and the 
Mediterranean will leap out of landing barges 
and begin what we hope will prove the final 
and victorious campaign against Hitler. We 
all expect this. campaign to be hard and 
bloody. Many—too many—of our brave 
heroes will be called upon to give their lives 
in the cause of freedom. Others will be 
maimed, and still others will be taken pris- 
oner. All that unfortunately is part of the 
grim reality of war, part of the price of vic- 
tory. 

As we contemplate this coming campaign, 
and as we contemplate all the battles and 
campaigns in which our armed forces have 
been engaged and will be engaged until com- 
plete victory is won over all the Axis nations, 
we here on the home front are overcome with 
& sense of humility. What can we do to equal 
their sacrifice on our behalf? What can 
we do to reduce the price they are paying for 
the victory which we will all enjoy? 

The tragic fact is that there is such a dis- 
proportion between the great sacrifices they 
are called upon to make and the paltry pri- 
vations we are called upon to endure that 
too many of us tend to lose the sense of 
reality about the war—that we tend to for- 
get that there is a terrible war going on all 
over the world. As Speaker RAYBURN told 
us on the floor of Congress, We in this coun- 
try would not know that a war was on if we 
did not read the newspapers, hear the radio, 
and see the vacant chairs in the homes of 
the country.” 

Because the contributions which the Gov- 
ernment calls upon us on the home front to 
make for victory are so small in comparison 
with their contributions, their sacrifices, we 
tend to forget that we have any contributions 
at all to make. We often do not see how our 
failure to do our small part can possibly af- 
fect the course of victory. 

That is a terrible illusion. The principal 
task of the home front is to expand and speed 
production. Since we all get paid for work- 
ing and producing, that represents no gen- 
uine sacrifice, no real hardship for any of us. 
The hardship, the discipline, the contribution 
come in through the fact that in order to 
maintain production and maintain a sound 
economic structure in wartime we must all 
do our part to fight inflation, 

The discipline of holding the line against 
inflation is a pitifully small contribution 
when weighed in the balance against the stu- 
pendous sacrifices made by our boys on the 
fighting fronts. We are never going to get 
out of debt to our boys over there even when 
we do our part loyally, unflinchingly, and 
without grumbling. But—and here is the 
rub—if we on the home front don’t carry 
through on our small assignment, we are 
heaping up obstacles against our armies at 
the front and against the armies of our fight- 
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ing allies, prolonging the war and Jeopardiz- 
ing the chances of victory, increasing loss of 
American lives, and at the same time under- 
mining the economic structure of peace after 
the war. Our boys over there will never for- 
give us if through our negligence we allow 
such things to happen. 

The story of the ravages of inflation has 
been told so many times that the public tends 
to dismiss it as not only a familiar story, but 
as a familiar fairy tale. But let me tell you, 
ladies and gentlemen, inflation is not a fairy 
tale. It has happened before—it is happen- 
ing right now in China—and it can happen 
right now to us if we loosen the dikes just a 
little bit more, 

George Washington found himself so weak- 
ened by the ravages of inflation in the Revo- 
lutionary War that he indignantly exclaimed 
that he was ready to hang the speculators 
and the profiteers on a gibbet five times as 
high as that from which Haman was hanged. 
During and after the last World War prices 
rose so high that our price level was more 
than doubled, 

The other day I was reading the story of 
inflation in present-day China. Since Japan 
started the war against China, prices in some 
provinces of China have multiplied 250 
times—25,000 percent. Just think of it— 
25,000 percent. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we have a fair and 
practical program for holding the line against 
the vicious disease of inflation. That pro- 
gram was enacted by Congress in 1942 and 
entrusted to the executive branch of the Goy- 
ernment for administration and enforcement. 
It calls for holding prices and the cost of 
living down and keeping wage rates down by 
limiting wage increases to the terms of the 
Little Steel formula. That whole scheme of 
economic stabilization is today threatened 
with break-down because too many of us, 
acting through pressure groups, are pushing 
to lift the ceiling on the particular things 
we sell while keeping it down on the things 
the other fellow sells, 

All of us have the psychological excuse that 
some other fellow is being treated, or seems 
to be treated, more favorably than we are. 
In some cases, that is undoubtedly true. 
Given the complexity of the economic sys- 
tem, there is no practical scheme of economic 
stabilization that could ever be devised which 
would not have inequities here or there. Let 
me go further and say that in our whole 
social organization, in peace as well as in war, 
no system of rules, no system of laws, can 
be devised which will be perfectly fair to 
everyone. But laws are better for everybody 
than lawlessness, and laws work because 
everybody recognizes that his loyalty to law, 
his stake in society, is more important than 
the minor inequities that are inevitable under 
any system of laws. 

If this attitude prevails in peacetime, how 
much more should it prevail in wartime? 
Just think of the stakes which each one of 
us has in the success of the war effort. Let 
everyone measure the injustices of which he 
complains by reference to his paramount 
stake in victory. Let all the pressure groups 
businessmen, the farmers, and labor—ask 
themselves whether they wish to prolong the 
war and jeodardize victory by pushing for the 
rectification of their special grievances and 
the advancement of their special interests. 

Even if we put aside our common stake in 
the war, even if we assume that the war is 
safely won, all of us as complainants have to 
think of the economic effects of breaking 
the line against inflation. Justice Byrnes has 
stated—and the truth of his statement is not 
open to challenge—that while “holding the 
line may have caused some hardships here 
and there,” yet “by and large there has ac- 
tually been less economic hardship on the 
home front during the war than there was 
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before the war.” And it is also true that the 
chief complainants are not the few groups 
that have suffered absolute hardship from the 
war, but people who feel that their relative 
position has not been maintained—in other 
words, that their next-door neighbors have 
benefited more than they have. 

Even tf this is true—and in many cases the 
eye of envy distorts the picture—let every- 
body consider whether wrecking the defenses 
against inflation will in the long run improve 
their position. Today people may have their 
grievances, but they also know where they 
stand economically. Once things sweep into 
~ inflation, nobody knows where he stands. 
Nobody knows whether he can beat the game 
of inflation. And past experience shows that 
it is not the solid, hard-working citizen who 
usually beats the inflation game—it is not 
the hard-working farmer, nor the factory 
worker, nor the industrial producer, nor the 
salaried white-collar employee—it is none of 
these, but only the shifty and contemptible 
speculator who beats the inflation game. 

Not only does the average man not gain 
but lose by inflation when it takes place. He 
loses a second time in the inevitable after- 
math of deflation which ensues when the 
war ends and normal conditions of supply. 
return. During inflation prices and wages 
chase one another upward, but during defla- 
tion they drive one another down. What is 
worse is that in the downswing of prices and 
wages, businesses go bankrupt, farms are 
foreclosed, and livelihoods are wiped out. 
Even the moderate inflation which we tol- 
erated during the last war created serious 
ravages when the price bubble collapsed. We 
had a very severe industrial recession in 1921. 
Agriculture was so maimed by the post-war 
defiation that it did not recover for a de- 
cade—in fact it did not really recover until 
the present administration instituted its 

ogram for the farmers. 
ges a the ravages of deflation in the 
post-war period would be far more serious. 
Everybody knows that we are going to face 
a difficult problem in reemploying our sol- 
diers and our demobilized war workers. If 
at the time of straining all our resources to 
meet this problem we have to deal with the 
problems resulting from the crash of inflated 
prices and wages, we may well find the post- 
war situation unmanageable. We may find 
the economy engulfed in the worst depres- 
sion this country has ever seen—a depression 
which would make the depression of 1929-32 
look like a picnic in comparison. 

I have talked about the dangers of infia- 
tion without naming names and without ap- 
portioning blame among the various groups 
and lobbies. I have done so because I think 
all of us have been guilty. I think all of us 
have been seduced into complacency. We 
have been seduced into complacency by our 
success so far in the military conduct of the 
war and in the economic conduct of the war, 

Because we have been successful in military 
operations and have had, thank God, rela- 
tively few casualties so far, we have tended 
to forget that a war was going on. And be- 
cause the administration has so far managed 
the home front that our production has been 
the envy of the world and hardships to the 
folks at home have been surprisingly small, 
most of us think that there is no danger in 
rocking the economic and political boat. 

I believe that this epoch of complacency 
will come to an end now that we are girding 
ourselves for a knock-out blow against Hitler 
and preparing a similar blow for the hosts 
of Tojo and Hirohito. The American people 
have had their spree of dissension and bick- 
ering on the home front. I cannot believe 
that they will persist in their bickering in 
their competition to put private interest 
ahead of the national interest when our sons 
and brothers are summoned in great numbers 
to do or die for freedom. I am sure that we 
are not going to let them down and we are 
not going to let our country down, 


House Joint Resolution 192 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 25, 1944 


Mr.SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, the pend- 
ing legislation, under which the Con- 
gress would authorize an appropriation 
of $1,350,000,000 for participation in 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration, is an attempt to 
push our Nation, under disguise, further 
into the field of international bribery. 

Under the guise of humanitarian im- 
pulses, this proposal will entangle us in 
the maze of petty political squabbles of 
every nation in the world. I predict, on 
the basis of past performance, that 
within 5 years, or even less, after the 
launching of this gigantic enterprise, the 
United States will become the target of 
the bitterest attacks from all parts of 
the world. We will suffer execration 
from peoples and from governments to a 
degree which has never been known by 
any nation in the history of the world. 
The term “Uncle Shylock” will be as a 
sweet-smelling rose compared to the 
terms of opprobrium which will be 
heaped upon us. 

With the billion and a quarter dollars 
which it is proposed to appropriate in 
this measure, we will buy a bitter broth 
for our people. The money which we are 
asked for, in the name of humanity and 
charity, will buy us distrust and will 
forfeit the good opinion of those whom 
we would seek to help, 

Let it be clearly understood that this 
great and detailed organization which is 
set up under this proposal is a lopsided 
fraud. There are, or purport to be, 44 
nations signatory to -the agreement. 
They include great world powers and 
tiny governments, as well as some goy- 
ernments which are not in fact govern- 
ments but merely exiled individuals, On 
the basis upon which the proposal is 
here presented, the United States would 
be one forty-fourth of those participat- 
ing agencies. But on the basis upon 
which it is herewith proposed to appro- 
priate, the United States would pay 
somewhat more than 66 percent of the 
moneys to be contributed by all of the 
44 nations, 

The thought necessarily occurs that if 
the United States is going into the inter- 
national welfare business or, as the com- 
mittee report terms it, an international 
community fund, why does not the 
United States step out in its own true 
form as a great government and appro- 
priate and administer its own funds? 
There can be no valid reason why, if we 
are to carry 66 percent of the load, we 
should hide behind 43 other governments 
and alleged governments. 

If it is the will of Congress and of our 
people to spend money to help those left 
in distress in the wake of this horrible 
war, let us stand on our own two feet 
and do it ourselves. Let us have no 
subterfuge about it. Let us tell the peo- 
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ples of the world frankly that we will 
meet their relief and rehabilitation prob- 
lems for them, financially, and in supply- 
ing them the materials which they need, 
Then if we fail, and I fear that we are 
building up to a great failure, the re- 
sponsibility will be ours, and if we suc- 
ceed, ours will be the joy of a task well 
done. 

We are told in the report on this meas- 
ure that signing this agreement is a 
“milestone in the development of the 
foreign policy of the United States.” It 
is exactly that, and it is a milestone 
which we shall regret ever having passed. 

We are told that participation in this 
agency has already strengthened the 
bond between us and the nations asso- 
ciated with us in the prosecution of this 
war. If that is true, then our bonds 
with those nations are weaker even than 
I have thought them to be, and I have 
never thought them extremely strong. 

Neither we nor any other nation can 
expect to obtain, or to maintain, the re- 
spect of fellow nations on the basis of 
bribery. That has been proven time and 
time again in the prosecution of this war, 
throughout the history of the United 
States, and throughout the history of na- 
tions older than we are. 

This is another attempt, by preity 
words and by laudable but impracticable 
methods to obtain deviously what could 
more satisfactorily be obtained by a 
forthright manner. Let us junk this and 
the other disguises which some would 
make us wear and step forward into the 
international field unafraid and clothed 
in our own habiliments. 

And, Mr. Speaker, let me add just one 
more thought in the form of a prediction, 
That is, that within 1 year this world 
W. P. A., which is authorized in this 
bill, will be riddled with waste, ineffi- 
ciency, and scandal, Mark my words. 

The Army is already fitted to carry out 
the feeding of those nations which our 
troops will occupy. They have the 
money and the food to do that now. I 
cannot vote for an additional appro- 
priation of such an amount as proposed 
here. After all, I owe my first allegiance 
to the people whom I represent in Con- 
gress who will be called upon to suffer 
under such squandering. 


A Constituent’s Letter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALFRED J. ELLIOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1944 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter from a 
constituent: 


Tart, CALIF., January 16, 1944, 
Hon. A. J. ELLIOTT. 

Dear Sm: Some time back Fulton Lewis, Jr., 
said some very nice things about the present 
Congress. He is close to the picture and 
should know, but I can't see it. What has 
been done about the antiquated railroad 
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laws? Congress is still voting appropriations 
to pay the salaries of worthless bureaus and 
an excess pay roll on needed bureaus. But, 
worst of all, Congress is not writing a tax bill 
worth the name. What do you expect to do 
about all these war bills? Wait till the 
soldiers that fought the battles come home 
and let them pay the bills?. 

The wife and I have bought several thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of War bonds, and I have 
a 50-percent pay-roll deduction for the pur- 
chase of bonds and was instrumental in mak- 
ing the company for which I work a 100- 
percent 10-percent organization. If Congress 
doesn’t show signs of passing a ten- to fifteen- 
billion-dollar tax bill within the next 30 days, 
I am canceling my pay-roll deduction for 
bonds and turning all the bonds I have on 
hand in and start a campaign against bond 
buying. 

It seems so senseless for the Government 
to be selling bonds at a time like this. 
There are billions of dollars competing for 
something to buy, causing the prices to go 
up. Why should the folks at home have 
any more than the fellows on the battle- 
fields? They are doing the fighting. Why 
not those at home foot the bills? You had 
plenty of nerve at a recent oilmen’s meeting 
in Bakersfield. Do you have the nerve to read 
this letter on the floor of the House? 

Respectfully yours, 
Z. H. BISSELL, 


Pork Situation Causes Glut on Market 


REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRED C. GILCHRIST 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1944 


Mr, GILCHRIST. Mr. Speaker, about 
a year ago farmers and stock raisers 
were importuned to raise an increased 
amount of hogs and were assured that 
a market price floor would be put upon 
them so that there would be a reason- 
able profit in this industry. Hog raisers 
were told that it was their patriotic duty 
to furnish meat and supplies for the 
Army and Navy and that this would aid 
the war effort and protect the lives of 
the boys who are at the front fighting 
for our liberty. These farmers accepted 
this situation and relied upon the state- 
ments that were made and the promises 
that were given and raised a large and 
unprecedented number of hogs in 1943, 
It is well that they did so. Their patriot- 
ism was splendid, and they felt that they 
were doing well for their Government 
and for their fiag. 

The War Food Administration and 
C. C. C. kept their promise in regard to 
‘the floor price and fixed such price at 
$13.75 per hundred at Chicago. This was 
the basic price and farmers proceeded 
upon the assurance that they would 
get that basic price and were sat- 
isfied with it. But just now a serious 
complication has arisen concerning hog 
raisers for they cannot sell their hogs, 
The packers will not take these hogs be- 
cause there is a glut in the offering of 
them. We cannot sell our hogs. It is 
said that last week there were 11 miles 
of trucks bringing hogs to the market 


that were waiting to unload in the hog 
pens at Omaha. It was impossible for 
the packers to receive them. Many of 
these farmers went home with their hogs, 
but some could not.. There is and has 
been an enormous glut in the market, 
but those in charge predict that this will 
not last long and that the most serious 
part of it will soon be over, 

But now an anomalous and strange 
thing has arisen. We must get permis- 
sion to sell our hogs, We must apply to 
the War Food Administration for leave to 
sell hogs, and at the same time house- 
wives cannot buy pork without paying a 
large amount of ration coupons in order 
to do so. Tt is a strange paradox. Pro- 
ducers cannot sell and consumers cannot 
buy. It costs money and time and ex- 
pense for the producer to hold his hogs, 
When they are ready to go to the market 
they should go or he loses materially in 
feeding his animals after they are fit. 
He cannot keep them without loss and he 
cannot sell them without a permit. Re- 
member that these are the very hogs he 
was urged to raise. 

And on top of all of this the farmer is 
penalized 50 cents per pound if the hogs 
that he brings to the market exceeded 300 
in weight. In other words, if the hog 
weighed 303 pounds instead of the limit— 
300 pounds—he was penalized and had 
to pay 50 cents per pound for the extra 
3 pounds or $1.50 on that particular hog. 
So this situation meant that the producer 
could not sell hogs without penalty if he 
kept them in addition to the loss that he 
will sustain in feeding them beyond the 
time which he ought to feed them. Mr. 
Speaker, it was a very sad and wicked 
situation. Members of Congress have 
been approached from the whole corn- 
hog area and we have been criticized be- 
cause of a situation which we Congress- 
men could not and did not control. So 
then on last Saturday I secured an inter- 
view with the Honorable Marvin Jones of 
the War Food Administration and then 
went down to this interview with other 
representatives of the Iowa delegation in- 
cluding Mr. Gwynne, Mr. JENSEN, and 
Mr. CUNNINGHAM, but these men repre- 
sented the whole Iowa delegation, in- 
cluding Mr. LECOMPTE, Mr. TALLE, Mr. 
Martin of Iowa, and Mr. Horven. Also 
accompanying us were Mr. H. CARL AN- 
DERSEN, of Minnesota, and Mr. Anton J. 
JOHNSON, of Illinois. We asked that re- 
lief be given us and our constituents. 

We described to them the unfair and 
wicked conditions now existing in the 
large pork-producing areas of which our 
section is the greatest. We urged them 
to take the points off of pork and to raise 
the weight support limit to 330 pounds on 
all hogs farrowed in 1943; and to imme- 
diately settle on a program for 1944 in 
order that hog raisers will know what to 
expect and plan accordingly for this 
year’s crop of hogs. 

Then we suggested that they let the 
farmer butcher and sell all the pork he 
could right at the farm. This they will 
permit, but it will require ration points 
for all of it. 

And we have just now this morning 
been notified that these officers have 
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raised the weight ceiling which hereto- 
fore was 300 pounds, to 330 pounds so 
that the farmers will not be penalized 
any longer for selling hogs up to 330 
pounds, 

This will help and we are thankful for 
the modification, and hope that the 
marketing glut will be over in 3 weeks, 
so that the problem will be satisfied and 
farmers can market their products with- 
out hindrance or loss. Judge Jones and 
the others seemed to sympathize with us 
and have now granted the relief above 
outlined, Farmers will always do their 
share and may be depended upon to per- 
form their full duty. 


When They Come Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 25, 1944 


Mr. LANE. Mr, Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an article by Philip 
Burke, entitled “When They Come 
Home,” which appeared in the Columbia 
for January 1944: 


WHEN THEY COME HOME 
(By Philip Burke) 


What a day it will be when the war is won 
and our boys come home. 

Not for all of us certainly, but for most of 
us, surely, that dream will turn true, that 
prayer be answered, That day will come, as 
real as its light at your windows, as milk 
bottles rattling, as its morning paper with 
giant headline “Troops arrive.” 

To a hoarse saluting of whistles a troop 
ship will move up the harbor, looming huge 
as it nears. The restless ants that mass her 
decks will change, while you watch, to men; 
thousands of faces now looking down, search- 
ing the dock. One face blurred through your 
tears, shouting through the bedlam down to 
you. Your happiest day; it will come. And 
it will pass. The next day will come. 

What then? When the fighting is over, and 
the fearing, and the long, long waiting— 
when you have him at home again, your loved 
one. What help can you give him? What 
help will he need, facing the peace and the 
post-war world? 

Now is the time to think about this, lest 
the demobilization find us as the call to arms 
did, off guard, ill-prepared, and confused; 
lest the peace have, too, its Pearl Harbor. 
For the peace will bring its own dangers, will 
have its casualties. When the fighting is 
done and your boy is home safe, he’ll be safe 
from bomb and bullet and shell—not yet 
safe from the war. 

WISDOM IN THE MORNING AFTER 

For war is a great sickness, and the peace 
that ends it will not bring immediate health, 
but convalescence. Hitler will die, and his 
henchmen, and the jackal war lords of Japan. 
The victoricus nations will be convalescent; 
so will be each returning veteran, 

After long and grave illness, convalescence 
brings happiness, release from fear. It brings 
not health but the hope and promise of 
health again soon, Convalescence brings, too, 
the need of wise and patient care. The peace 
will bring that to each victorious nation; to 
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each happy home where a boy explains his 
service ribbons, sits again to his mother’s 
cooking. 

The day your boy comes home will take care 
of itself. The morning after will call for 
wisdom, for a love that is understanding. 
That morning you'll need to realize that your 
boy is tired; under his happy excitement, 
bone and brain weary, physically and spirit- 
ually slack with fatigue. 

That fatigue will wear off; time will cure it. 
But while it lasts, weeks or months, the fa- 

. tigue will necessarily infiuence all your boy 
thinks and feels, and does or does not. Not 
dangerous in itself, it can lead to danger; not 
understood and accepted wisely, it can make 
unhappiness and permanent maladjustments. 

Here is the danger. When that fatigue is 
physical and apparent, when it results from 
wounds or illness, when it is recorded on 
faces and service records, it will be recognized 
and treated. But your son may come home 
with no wounds, no hospital record, appar- 
ently healthy and well. He may seem to 
himself and to you unchanged by the war. 
Eut he won't be. Whether he knows it or 
not, shows it at first or not, he, too, will be 
tired, below the level of his consciousness, 
weaty. You, too, though perhaps to a lesser 
degree, will be tired. And when people are 
tired their emotions are unstable, their judg- 
ments erratic; they make mistakes. 

Why is this weariness inevitable, the cer- 
tain harvest of war? Fighting men, soldiers 
and sailors, are seldom overworked. Most of 
the time, for weeks on end, the physical con- 
ditions of their life and -work are close to 
ideal. They have the foods we must do with- 
out, ample and scientifically prepared meals. 
They have regular hours and plenty of exer- 
cise in the open air. Why then are men in 
their forties too old for this life? 

The battle on sea or land is a comparatively 
brief period of intensive work. Men work 
staggering with exhaustion; they work till 
they fall, and creep to work again. There is 
no rest for the living until the engagement 
is broken off. The battles for the South Sea 
Islands are unlike the battles in Italy, and 
both are unlike the naval engagements. Yet 
all are alike in this—they drain the men in 
action to the last drop of energy. They leave 
those men weary to the bone. 

Civilians are inclined to think of battles as 
if they were colorful spectacles, as if they 
were mammoth football games, with generals 
for head coaches, bombs for footballs, and 
galloping backs with tommy guns. Civilians 
are inclined to imagine heroic sprints, bag- 
pipes playing, Officers shouting heroic epi- 
grams. 

That is one reason, at least, why returned 
veterans don’t like to talk of their battle ex- 
periences. They aren't too modest, don't be- 
lieve it. More often they don't want to dis- 
appoint civilian ears. What they remember 
would sound so flat. Mud and blistered heels, 
the drip of rain on a fox-hole bed, the empty 
deadly silence. 

And that famous charge? For many a sol- 
dier that was a long, tough walk; an endless 
clumping under battle equipment on a road 
where nothing happened. Then perhaps an 
explosion; if you heard it, it missed. You 
got up and dragged on. Word came back 
, that the foe had dug in on the slope ahead. 
You fell out by the side of the road. You 
waited and you grumbled for water. You 
said hopefully, “Buttsies,” to the lucky man 
with a whole cigarette. Maybe you got out 
a letter, the last one. The ink had run and 
smudged, and you knew it by heart, but it 
brought a moment of home. Shells whined 
overhead, brown puffs blossomed along the 
slope. A runner came up with word for the 
C. O. The sergeants started bawling again. 
You stuck the letter away and got under your 
pack. The enemy had moved back again. 
Victory for the staff; more work for you. 


You fell in; you clumped on, When you've 
lived through it, what you remember is hard 
to explain. It doesn’t make good telling to 
the folks at home who haye heard the radio 
dramas. The G. I. who does the battle work 
can't compete with Quentin Reynolds. 

“Sure, I was there,” he'll say, and no more, 
looking grim and mysterious. 

Battles are sometimes exciting. They are 
always exhausting. But the battles last a 
few hours or a few days, and they are pre- 
ceded and followed by weeks of measured 
activity and waiting. From all physical work, 
even battle work, young men tend to recover 
quickly and completely. The fatigue the sol- 
diers bring home with them is deeper, and 
more dangerous. War means fear. War 
means anger. And these dark emotions are 
heavy burdens, tiring bone and spirit of all 
who bear them. 

EVEN HEROES ARE AFRAID 

All fighting men, to greater or less degree, 
are afraid. No sane man can look at the 
stretchers going back; can watch a sister ship 
blossom in flame and smoke, and not be 
afraid. No sane boy can lie deep in the hold 
of a troopship and listen to the engines, and 
wonder where he is going, and if he will get 
there, and not be afraid. The soldier sleeps 
with his fear and wakes with it, takes it with 
him to battle. Were I an unbeliever, watch- 
ing men going into action would convince me 
at least of the human soul. Ali animals but 
men will run from what they fear. Men, in 
a cold sweat of fear, they very flesh shrinking, 
will man their guns on a sinking ship, will 
watch men fall and step over them, walking 
forward to death. 

Even the heroes are afraid. They triumph 
over their fears. But that triumph is tem- 
porary. The fear stays there like the fox 
under the shirt of the Spartan lad, gnawing 
in secret and silence.. That is why the war 
tires all of us; all who fear for ourselves, 
or for loved ones. That is why when the war 
is over, you must give your son time to get 
rested, to be himself again. Never again his 
old self, but a new self, and with God’s help, 
better. 

For weariness is but one of the fruits of 
war. Love can be another. Your son will 
come home loving his home as he never did 
before, loving his country, and his God. 

One hears talk of the crime wave that must 
foliow the war. With very few exceptions the 
criminals won't be the returned soldiers, 
Here at home, our neglected children, our 
youth, getting used to too much money, to 
too much hate, from these groups our crim- 
inals will come. If you want to see what the 
boys now on the fighting fronts will be like 
in the years to come, look around you, 
examine the Legionnaires of your home town. 
Graying men, most of them, just neighbors, 
at their jobs Monday mornings, at church 
Sunday mornings. Few of us famous, and 
fewer infamous. No American community 
has been, or will be, destroyed or endangered 
by its veterans, 

Habits are persistent, and character traits. 
On Saturday nights, on holidays, your son 
will look for in Cairo, or Sydney, what he 
looked for in Boston or Seattle. If he was a 
good lad at home he'll be a good lad in his 
platoon. If your son didn’t drink to excess 
at home, he probably won't on another con- 
tinent. You may reasonably hope that he 
won't. But don’t hope that he won't come 
home tired. He will. 

It’s important that you realize this, be- 
cause the Government and its welfare agen- 
cies may not. The Government is making, as 
it should, plans for returning the servicemen 
to civilian life and to jobs. It will give them 
bonuses of one kind or another; it will prob- 
ably give them educational opportunities. 
The sick and the wounded and disabled, the 
Government will care for to the best of its 
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ability. The Government will, as it must, 
leave to themselves those discharged as 
physically fit. If your son be one of these, 
yon can do things for him that no govern- 
ment can. 


HE HAS EARNED A VACATION 


You must not be distressed nor impatient 
if the first morning he’s home he doesn’t get 
up early and go looking for work; if at first 
he’s reluctant to go back to school; if he 
seems unambitious. Give him a little time. 
He's convalescent. When a person who has 
long been sick gets up, it’s just at first for an 
hour or two. You don't, that first morning 
he leaves his bed, give him his dinner pail 
and get him his hat. You urge him to go 
slowly, not to overdo. You wait wisely till 
his strength has returned, and with it his 
urge to be active. Be no less wise with your 
returned soldier. He'll have plenty of time 
the rest of his life to work. He's earned a 
vacation. If he wants it, he needs it, Let 
him have it with his family’s approval. 

There is another thing. When your boy 
returns, he won't be a boy. He'll be a man. 
He may not be 21 in years, but in some ways 
he'll be older than you. He will be a part of 
all that he has seen and experienced. For 
the years of his service he will have been 
treated as a man, whatever his age. This is 
but common sense, inevitable and Inescap- 
able; for the Army and the Navy do not deal 
with children, nor concern themselves with 
adolescent psychology. For the G. I. of 17 
or of 30, the rules are the same and the du- 
ties. To bear arms is a man’s task. And 
those who have borne arms will never again 
bear schoolbooks with schoolboy hearts. The 
boy who has answered to sergeants and 
boatswains will be but mildly distressed at 
teacher's scolding, will stay after school with 
ill grace. 7 

If your son is one of the many who left high 
school for the service, he should go back to 
school, but not automatically and necessarily 
to his old school. For if he does go back to 
school, it cannot be as the schootboy he was; 
it must be as a man, getting training for pay 
checks, or wasting his time. 

Undoubtedly in some form or other the 
Government will subsidize veteran education. 
It will almost certainly offer all those it took 
from the schools opportunity to resume their 
interrupted education. Many more will take 
this proffered training than will take ad- 
vantage of it. To go blindly back to school 
Just because the schooling is free, has no 
value. It would be better for a boy to go 
fishing. 


The first thing your son must do, and you 
must help him do it, is to determine what he 
wants to do with the peace he has won, and 
the years. If and when he knows with cer- 
tainty that he wants to be doctor or steam 
fitter or farmer, then he will submit to the 
dsicipline and program of the schoo] that can 
help him attain his ambition. In a uni- 
versity that had better be nameless, I re- 
member after the First World War, a nonstop 
crap game, carried on by the veterans who 
were officially upstairs in the classrooms. 
Those crap-shooters were being fair neither to 
themselves nor to the Government. Tired 
boys and disabled, they were there in school 
because if was the place of least resistance. 
They didn’t know what they wanted to do, 
and so they shot crap. If when he comes 
home your boy has an opportunity to go to 
schocl, urge him to think carefully what 
school, and why. Men can be drafted to 
fight, but never to study. 

In the meantime, your son and millions of 
men are enduring now for the days to come, 
for the better world the peace will bring. It 
is good that they have this vision to light the 
present darkness. Yet lest they come home 
to disappointment and disillusionment, they 
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should know it for what it is, a vision; a 
horizon that will move before them, a jour- 
ney’s end, not to be reached by armies nor 
nations. 

This better world we are promised must, in 
the nature of things, remain a phrase, an 
ideal, until men, the majority of men and 
their leaders, are willing to live, to think, and 
to act, by the laws of God. That will not be 
soon. . 

No matter what the economists plan, and 
governments perform; no matter what agree- 
ments are sworn in Washington and London 
and Moscow; if son is to live in a better 
world, it must be a world he makes for him- 
Self. 

No Atlantie Charter can make him per- 
fonally free. No grateful Congress can vote 
him happy. He must make his own peace. 
He in himself must live his own life, with 
his own hands earn his bread, with his own 
mind seek and find his own gocd. 

So I come at last to the point of all this, 
the reason for this I have written. 


DO THIS FOR HIM 


When your loved one comes home, after 
the happy excitement, the rejoicing and the 
feasting; while he is resting and getting re- 
adjusted; before he goes back to work—do 
this for him. No Veterans’ Bureau, no law 
of Congress can do as much. Suggest to him 
that he start his new life by making a re- 
treat, by spending a week-end with God. 
Write him now and get him to promise that 
he wili do that, if God brings him home safe, 
What better way to say thanks, to ask help 
for the new life ahead? Your son’s spirit 
will be tired; there it will rest. Your son 
will need guidance; there he will find it. 
Three days with God can shape 30 years. 

Our grateful Government will give the re- 
turning soldiers rehabilitation. The United 
Service Organizations will give the boys com- 
forts and parties. This other thing the 
Knights could do, and none as well. In their 
various communities they could sponsor and 
arrange for these retreats for the new vet- 
erans. For Catholic veterans; for non-Cath- 
Olics, too, of course, if they cared to go, and 
many would. Many a boy in the field has 
envied a Catholic buddy his faith, and his 
chaplain, This would be their chance. They, 
too, would be welcome. 

But some sponsor is needed, someone to 
make the idea a fact and a date. When 
your son is home a week, someone is needed 
to say to him, “How about next week end?” 
To say, “I'll have the car and I'll bring you 
home Sunday night.” When the Knights 
have done that much, the priests will do the 
rest. The boys would be pleased, and their 
families, and their Father. 


Investment in Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 25, 1944 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, 
Highland County, Va., derives its name 
from the fact that the average altitude 
of the county is the highest in the State 
of Virginia. There is no railroad in the 
county, and no industry of any kind ex- 
cept plants engaged in the processing of 
logs taken from the mountainside. It is 
a county of small but rich bottom lands 
and rolling bluegrass hills. The richness 


of the people of Highland County con- 
sists of their free and independent man- 
ner of living, their high ideals, and their 
unwavering loyalty to democratic insti- 
tutions. i 

The enclosed clipping from the county 
newspaper, the Highland Recorder, indi- 
cates the spirit in which the people of 
Highland approach the responsibility of 
financing the war effort through the pur- 
chase of War bonds: 

/ AS YOU WILL 

(By E. Bluegrass) 

Fellow Highlander, that gaunt Stockbroker, 
whom the fearful name Fate and the coura- 
geous name Destiny, is calling for more mar- 
gin. Whether we like it or not, life is a hard- 
boiled stock exchange in which every man 
is compelled to play the market. All you 
have—and all we have—is invested in the 
stock of one firm—the firm of Democracy, 
Inc, In 1941 that stock dropped to an 
all-time low and, though there is a marked 
uptrend, the market continues deperately 
bearish. So we must continue to cover. 
That means margin and more margin, unless 
we have already decided to throw up the 
sponge and are waiting the dread notifica- 
tion, “Sold out and account closed.” 

Back in 1929 a great many of us learned 
what it meant to be wiped out. When we 
saw it coming we cashed in on every asset 
we had and slapped a mortgage on the farm. 
To protect our financial investments we went 
the limit. Before we went under, we raised 
heaven and earth to save ourselves. What 
we stood to lose was our money. What we 
stand to lose right now on the floor of the 
stock exchange of destiny is infinitely more, 

We stand to lose the heritage of 200 years 
of democratic endeavor. We stand to lose 
the free, vigorous dignity of life we call the 
American way. We stand to lose all hope 
of future economic prosperity, and we stand 
to lose all we have put up to cover democ- 
racy’s falling market of 1941 and 1942. And 
what is it we have put up? Passing over our 
torrent of production (ships, tanks, planes, 
guns, munitions, fabrics, and foodstuffs), 
we find ourselves facing the 412 names on 
the white expanse of the county’s honor roll. 
By now there should be 430. Before long the 
total will reach Highland's high-water mark 
of the War between the States—over 500. 

We have already put up more than 10 per- 
cent of the county’s youth. How much of 
that youth will be expended on the battle- 
fields of Europe and Asia depends on the 
open-handed promptness with which we 
meet the old Stockbroker’s demands for 
margin. The more arms, munitions, and 
supplies we have at the right place at the 
right time, the more of our boys will come 
home. The more ships and planes we launch, 
the more boys will come home. The higher 
the tempo of production, the more rapid our 
movement of troops and fiow of supplies, 
the more boys will come home. But that 


means margin and more margin, a matter of- 


simple arithmetic—the boys or the pocket- 
book. 

Having gone the limit to save our money 
investments in 1929, what considerations can 
stop us from going the limit in 1944, when 
the vastly greater investment of 200 years of 
national striving is at stake, to say nothing of 
our gigantic pledge of 10,000,000 American 
men? 

Last Monday night a group of 36 men and 
women, outstanding representatives of every 
section of Highland, met in the Monterey 
High School to devise ways and means of 
meeting the latest demands of the great 
Stockbroker. There were bankers, public 
Officials, businessmen, educators, clergy, cat- 
tlemen, and farmers. Their problem was to 
raise $60,000 in 4 weeks, Highland’s share in 
the Fourth Victory Loan. 
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They were aware that the more well-to-do 
citizens had carried much of the burden of 
the great Stockbroker’s last demands and that 
these same men would have to do their bit 
again, but this time they were glad to dis- 
cover an opportunity was open for every man, 
woman, and child who is willing to shoulder 
his part of the Nation's obligation. 

The $60,000 is to be divided as follows: 
$40,000 in E bonds, $5,000 in corporation 
bonds, and $15,000 in G bonds. The E bonds 
are the small-denomination bgnds which sell 
as low as $18.75. They may be turned in 10 
years from now for their face value of $25. 
The corporation bonds are bonds sold only to 
corporations. The G bonds are interest- 
bearing bonds, the interest being paid twice 
& year. They sell, at the lowest, for $100. 
What especially interested the committee 
were the E bonds. 

There are very few citizens in the county 
who cannot buy at least one E bond. They 
can be cashed after 60 days for what you 
paid for them. If held for 10 years they will 
yield a profit of $6.25. Each district of the 
county has been divided into sections and the 
committee's representatives in your section is 
going to visit you. Bear in mind that the 
old Stockholder, who is destiny, is demand- 
ing margin to cover your Nation’s invest- 
ments in the American way of life. How- 
ever humble you may consider yourself, find 
at least $18.75 to safeguard America’s future, 
and underwrite at least one soldier’s chances 
of a safe return. 


Universal Service Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 25, 1944 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my own remarks in 
the Recorp, I am inserting a letter by 
Clayton E. Kline, of Topeka, Kans., a 
scholarly treatise on the Universal Serv- 
ice Act, as proposed by the President to 
the present Congress. The communica- 
tion is directed to Hon. Warren H. Ather- 
tion, national commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion, who in a recent address on 
Town Meeting of the Air, advocated 
the enactment of the proposal. Mr. 
Kline, author of the communication, op- 
Posing it, is one of the leading lawyers in 
Topeka, Kans., and a distinguished 
member of the Kansas bar. I thought 
others would be interested in following 
him through. 

The letter follows: 

JANUARY 21, 1944. 
Hon. Warren H. ATHERTON, 
National Commander, American Legion, 
Executive Offices, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

My DEAR Mr. ATHERTON: I have been a 
continuous member of the American Legion 
for 25 years. I listened to your discussion on 
Town Meeting of the Air last night in op- 


a to that of a representative of the 
I. O. 

Frankly, it was a humiliating experience 
for me to learn that a representative of this 
labor union carried a full appreciation of our 
form of government and a determination to 
fight to preserve it, no matter what the cir- 
cumstances, whereas you, as commander of 
the Legion, were willing to give up all liber- 
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ties and, apparently, had either forgotten or 
did not know the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America. 

In the first place, under our Constitution, 
ua universal service act cannot legally be 
adopted except through amendment of the 
Constitution for one very simple reason: The 
thirteenth amendment on slavery, section 1, 
provides: 

“Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, 
except as a punishment for crime whereof 
the party shall have been duly convicted, 
shall exist within the United States, or any 
place subject to their jurisdiction.” 

The plain wording of this amendment 
makes but one exception, namely, punish- 
ment for crime. There is no exception in 
time of war or in any other situation. In 
this connection, it is well to note the third 
amendment, which reads: 

“No soldier shall in time of peace be quar- 
tered in any house without the consent of 
the owner, nor in time of war, but in a 
manner to be prescribed by law.” 

One of the most burdensome acts of 
tyranny, as you may or should recall, had 
been the quartering of soldiers in private 
homes, but an exception was made when this 
tyranny was prohibited, namely, in time of 
war, soldiers could be quartered in private 
homes and that could be done tcday under 
proper acts of Congress. However, there is 
no exception under the plain wording of the 
Constitution to slavery ‘or involuntary servi- 
tude. This can only be done as a punish- 
ment for crime. Now, without even amend- 
ing the Constitution or providing an excep- 
tion, you advocate a direct disregard of the 
thirteenth amendment and would support a 
bill, namely, the Austin-Wadsworth bill, 
which would make a potential slave of every 
American. 

You would make every man, woman, and 
child in the United States a slave to the 
will, whim, or caprice of some bureau or 
local committee which could order any citizen 
of the United States to work any place and 
for anybody and at any kind of work. The 
representative of the C. I. O. sensed this, but 
you did not. For the first time on the radio, 
this gentleman stated the real and funda- 
mental objection to the passage of a na- 
tional service act. I have not heard the 
fundamental constitutional objection so far 
raised by a Member of Congress. 

In the light of the plain and unambiguous 
wording of the Constitution prohibiting 
slavery, without an amendment of this Con- 
stitution, a universal service act cannot 
legally be adopted. Certainly, the people, 
by their vote, have the right to make slaves 
of themselves if they choose, but Congress 
has not the right to make slaves of them. 

The hysteria of war is no reason for us to 
give up our form of government. Too many 
liberties have been sacrificed during the past 
12 years, and we are paying heavily for those 
sacrifices. Think of the thousands of years 
through which mankind fought and struggled 
to obtain these liberties. Think that today 
they exist only in this country, and yet you 
and others would give them up. Liberties 
once lost are hard to regain. Perhaps they 
never can be regained. They are the only 
thing that we are fighting for now—the 
preservation of those very liberties. I believe 
Hitler stated the democracies could not fight 
a war without changing their form of gov- 
ernment. You appear to subscribe to this 
doctrine. 

The President himself says that this war 
can be won without a universal service act. 
If the war can be won without making slaves 
of the American people, then, for God's sake, 
let's do it. If the war cannot be won with- 
out the American people being made into 
slaves, then let's repeal the thirteenth amend- 
ment. 

I have witnessed the tyranny of the pres- 
ent administration in peacetimes. I have 
witnessed the tyranny of its bureaucracies 
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during this war. Under a universal service 
act, those tyrannies would be multiplied a 
thousandfold. Such tyranny cannot be at- 
tributed solely to the philosophies of the 
present administration, It would be true of 
any administration given too much power. 
It always has been true. 

From the standpoint of production, labor 
and industry haye done a magnificent job. 
This is questioned by no one. True, there 
have been strikes which all of us deplore, but 
most of those strikes have been due to bad 
judgment used in the administration of 
labor laws. I know of no one in this coun- 
try who is not doing everything he can to 
win this war. People are sacrificing far more 
than they are given credit for and they do 
not even claim it is a sacrifice. They are 
constantly abused because they do not sacri- 
fice enough and those making the statement 
have no conception of how much they are 
sacrificing. They are bearing ruinous taxes, 
they are giving their sons, they are working 
almost beyond their endurance to make both 
ends meet and still pay their taxes and what 
do they get from those in authority? Noth- 
ing but abuse. They stand for unconscion- 
able waste in government. They stand for 
the continuation in employment of thou- 
sands of unnecessary Federal employees in 
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on a wagon in time of war and serve no 
useful purpose in time of peace. They stand 
for the spending of millions of dollars on 
theoretical so-called post-war planning and 
the squandering of millions of man-hours 
of statisticians and others in this enterprise 
most of which will necessarily be a complete 
waste and all of which, no doubt, will have 
to be changed, as no one today can possibly 
anticipate where the pawns will lie when 
this war is ended. We can and will do this 
job as free and independent people. Mak- 
ing slaves of Americans will never increase 
our efficiency or speed the termination of this 
war. I have certainly had my differences 
with labor unions but those differences have 
been fought out and settled between free 
American citizens and, in spite of my differ- 
ences with these organizations and while 
they were at their height, I have heretofore 
made the statement that probably the last 
defense of American liberty would lie in the 
hands of organized labor and I thank God 
that today they have taken the position they 
have in opposition to a universal service act 
and, as stated before, I am humiliated by the 
position taken by the American Legion. The 
great mass of the people are unorganized and 
inarticulate. The Legion should take the 
same position as organized labor. 

One other thing: In my opinion, it is an 
insult to the American soldier to try to place 
him in the same category as a civilian. I 
have always considered the wearing of the 
uniform a peculiar honor, an honor con- 
ferred on those who voluntarily enlist and 
on those who are called to the defense of 
their country on the battlefield in time of 
war. For this honor men pay with their lives, 
The civilian pays with his money, often with 
his life, but he is denied the honor. The 
soldier who is injured on the battlefield is 
usually taken care of by a grateful country 
for the balance of his life. The civilian in- 
jured must take care of himself or must be 
provided for by his family. The soldier pays 
no taxes. He is furnished with clothes, food, 
and, today, generous pay as compared with 
our armies in the past and other armies fight- 
ing in the world. He is provided with cheap 
insurance, generous pay is given to his de- 
pendents, he cannot be sued for debts or 
taxes, All of these things place him in an 
entirely different category from the civilian 
who does the best he can in time of war, 
working, paying, and often dying without 
glory or honor for his job and quite often 
for compensation the net of which is far less 
than that received by the soldier, 
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_ Certainly every man in this country, no 
matter what his age, and perhaps every 
woman, is subject to call to defend his coun- 
try, and that may easily be done by putting 
them in uniform and putting them in the 
Army, but when this is done they must then 
be treated as soldiers, entitled to all the emol- 
uments and privileges that go with serving in 
the Army, and they cannot be farmed out to 
work for somebody else. There is no diffi- 
culty in securing the manpower to do any 
job necessary to be done if sufficient pay is 
offered for the job. The difficulty in the pres- 
ent situation is that, with the regimentation 
that has taken place and the fixing of wages 
and salaries that can be paid, it is impossible 
to attract men to do certain Jobs, many of 
them far removed from the place where these 
people live. We seem to have money enough 
for everything else under the sun—to loan 
to foreign governments, even to buy the 
products of governments which are opposed 
to us—but we refuse to pay our own citizens 
sufficient money to attract them to certain 
jobs which may need manpower. 

The whole job can be done, is being done, 
and will be done if those with pet schemes 
and theories will get out of the road and let 
the American people do this job in the Amer- 
ican way. It cannot and will not be done 
under a universal service act. In my humble 
opinion, Americans never will be slaves. If 
they are still Americans, they would refuse 
to work under a universal service act. If a 
man is to be a slave, he may just as well be 
a slave in a penitentiary or concentration 
camp as to be a slave under a universal serv- 
ice act. In fact, he had better die than be 
a slave. The American people are willing to 
die on the battlefield in the uniform of their 
country, but they are not willing, in my 
humble opinion, to work in industry under 
the badge of slavery. 

I trust that you will see fit, on behalf of 
the American Legion, to repudiate your state- 
ments made last night over the radio and 
that you will lead the American Legion to 
opposition against any national service act, 

Yours very truly, 
CLAYTON E, KLINE, 


Program for Simplification of Tax Returns 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


oF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 25, 1944 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
there was brought to my attention the 
program for simplification of tax returns 
and of tax legislation which is sought by 
Congressman CARLSON, of Kansas. He 
‘seeks to relieve millions of Americans 
from filing reports where the present 
laws impose an unnecessary burden upon 
these citizens. He also seeks to remove 
the taxes from the shoulders of a large 
group of persons whose income is so low 
that they should not be taxed at all. A 
very important part of his program con- 
cerns the simplification of both the short 
and long forms issued by the Govern- 
ment. 

The present forms are so drawn that 
they have in fact built up a huge business 
requiring the efforts of many thousands 
of accountants and specialists. I believe 
that the ordinary individual should be 
able to make out his own income-tax 
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return without endless hours of worry, 
expense, and trouble. I have been par- 
ticularly interested in noting that the 
present forms are so drawn that they do 
not indicate the rights of citizens to make 
lawful deductions for their gifts to char- 
ity, to churches, and to other designated 
institutions. In other words, they are 
so drawn that the provisions of the law 
concerning exemptions cannot be taken 
advantage of by the ordinary taxpayer. 

It is time that Congress made an ear- 
nest study of the outrageously compli- 
cated tax structure of the United States 
with a view to simplification both of the 
tax program and the form of the returns 
to be filed by our citizens. Undoubtedly 
the problem has become much greater 
due to the heavy increases in the tax 
burden made necessary by the war, but 
these very conditions which require the 
imposition of heavier tax burdens im- 
pose an equal duty upon Congress to 
make collection of the taxes as simple a 
task as possible, 

I have received complaints from indi- 
viduals in all walks of life and with vary- 
ing amounts of income. These com- 
plaints are directed at the collection of 
the taxes and at the forms which must be 
filled out. I was interested in a state- 
ment by a leading minister in Spring- 
field, Mass., Dr. H. Hughes Wagner, of 
Trinity Methodist Church. It states 
only one of the many complaints which 
are justly leveled at our present Federal 
tax system. His statement was con- 
tained in the church paper, of which he 
is the editor, in its issue of January 14, 
1944: 

A WORD ABOUT THOSE TAX BLANKS 

When a traditionally free people can su- 
pinely accept with hardly a protest, those 
monstrosities sent out under the name of 
the Internal Revenue Department, there is 
little warrant to be shocked at the blind loy- 
alties of other peoples of the world. The first 
article in this month’s Reader's Digest is an 
understatement, 

The people should know their rights. One 
of them is the right to give to charity and 
religious causes an amount up to 15 percent 
of their incomes. In the so-called short 
forms no mention is made of this. And the 
provision for deductions assumes that people 
give very little indeed. Even in the long 
forms where such gifts are itemized, 80 
little space is allowed for recording such con- 
tributions that the taxpayer is practically 
bluffed out of putting them down. 

This can be said: If you use the short form 
and you subscribe reasonably (and pay) to 
the budget of the church and you made a 
substantial contribution to the Crusade this 
past year, you have a full right to deductions 
which the withholding system has not al- 
lowed for, and you are due a rebate for 1943, 

Dr. Roswell P. Barnes of the Federal Coun- 
cil says that “the new tax law permits no 
specific advance deductions for religious, edu- 
cational or charitable contributions. Like- 
wise the short form of the income-tax return 
now used by many millions of taxpayers 
makes no mention at all of the fact that a 
deduction up to 15 percent is permitted for 
contributions to voluntary agencies.” 

This last terrible, awful, unforgivable, 
nightmarish return which has just arrived 
provides the chance (if you can figure it out, 
and the Government is daring you to try) 
for an honest adjustment. 

The facts of the above are accurate. The 
Spirit, however, has no official connection at 
all with Trinity or ay church, but is wholly 
the personal opinion of 

Ye EDITOR, 


A Notable Case 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 25, 1944 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Oil City Derrick of January 21, 
1944: 


A NOTABLE CASE 


There is a close affinity between journalism 
and law. The most important part of the 
United States Constitution is the first amend- 
ment, which guarantees freedom of the press, 
of speech, of religion, and of assembly. For 
this reason we would recommend to study in 
the schools of law and journalism the 10,000- 
word opinion handed down last October in 
the case of The United States v. The Asso- 
ciated Press et al. 

The judges who decided this case are mem- 
bers of the second judicial circuit presided 
over by Justice Robert H. Jackson, of the 
United States Supreme Court. Judges 
Learned Hand and Augustus N. Hand, of New 
York, decided for the Government. Judge 
Thomas W. Swan, of New Haven, dissented 
and filed a 2,000-word opinion which is also 
worthy of study. 

The student of journalism should find him- 
self intrigued by the language of the majority 
opinion. He will run across such words as 
“fungible,” “plangently,” “simpliciter,” and 
“reticulated.” It should make excellent 
skull practice. 

There is nothing particuarly mystic about 
the case. One Chicago publisher sought an 
Associated Press news service and it was re- 
fused by a majority vote of the membership, 
He then complained to the Government, 
which sued to enjoin the Associated Press 
as a combination in restraint of trade in 
violation of the Sherman and Clayton Acts. 
The action had personal instead of public 
inspiration. 

The Government specifically attacked a by- 
law governing the admission of members to 
the Associated Press. Other matters, forbid- 
ding members and their employees to com- 
municate news gathered by it to anyone else, 
the purchase by Associated Press of a news- 
picture company, and an agreement with the 
Canadian Press by which each furnishes its 
news exclusively to the other were attacked. 

We differ with the majority opinion with- 
out making ourselves amenable to contempt 
because we feel we can do what one mem- 
ber of the three-judge court did. Certainly 
the writer of the opinion must have had his 
own doubts when he closed with these words: 
“Finally because the interests involved are so 
important and so large; because the injury 
done may be so great, if we turn out to be 
wrong; and because we are not agreed, the 
whole judgment will be stayed for a period 
of 60 days after it is entered and subsequently 
for the pendency of any appeal to the Su- 
preme Court if one is taken within that 
period.” This has the sound of a saving 
clause, but perhaps we had better not elab- 
orate on that. 

Significant is the practical dismissal of all 
the charges except the bylaw involving the 
admission of members and this, too, will be 
dismissed if the Associated Press will adopt a 
substitute bylaw restricting admission, pro- 
vided that members in the same field as the 
applicant shall not have the power to impose, 
or dispense with, any conditions upon his ad- 
mission and that the bylaws shall affirma- 
tively declare that the effect of admission 
upon the ability of an applicant to compete 
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with members in the same field shall not be 
taken into consideration in passing upon his 
application.” Fearing that our commient on 
this would not be complimentary, we refrain 
from belling the cat. 

The Associated Press is the greatest news 
gathering and distributing agency in the 
world. It furnishes news to 81 percent of the 
morning newspapers of America with 96 per- 
cent of the total morning circulation, and 59 
percent of the evening newspapers, with 77 
percent of the total evening circulation. It 
has 290,000 miles of leased wires connecting 
727 cities. Its annual budget is some $12,- 
000,000. 

It is a nonprofit organization incorporated 
in 1900 by a group of publishers for the fac- 
tual exchange of news and the gathering of it 
for the members wherever news may be 
found. The late P. C. Boyle was one of that 
group and the Derrick has long enjoyed the 
distinction of being a charter member. 

It is an honor and a privilege to belong to 
the A. P., which has an unimpeachable rec- 
ord for fairness, accuracy, and thoroughness. 
It has no monopoly of the news or the means 
of its transmission. There are other press 
associations which have practically the same 
membership restrictions. But it considers its 
members are entitled to the fruits of their 
membership, earned by years of their devo- 
tion to its growth and development and the 
sums they have paid for its service. 

Membership in the A. P. is a property right 
which this decision might seriously impair 
or destroy if admission were made possible to 
applicants in competitive fields. Whether or 
not this was stressed by the defendant in its 
pleadings we do not know. 

Moreover the action is a flank attack on 
the constitutional freedom of the press. The 
Government goes out of its way to regulate 
its conduct when no misconduct is alleged 
or involved. We cannot escape the threat. 

These matters we leave to the lawyers and 
the courts but we still think both the opin- 
ions in this case Would make good reading 
for students of journalism and all Americans 
interested in an untrammeled American 
press. We hope that in its final disposition 
there will be no allowance made for personal 
spleen or political prejudice. 

{Note.—Since this editorial was written, 
which was nearly 3 weeks ago, the Associated 
Press has appealed this case to the United 
States Supreme Court.—Ed. Drrricx.] 


Don’t Sell the Soldiers Short 


REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1944 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
sidering legislation for the purpose of 
giving the service men and women of our 
country and those allied services con- 
nected with the war effort what we hope 
to be the fullest opportunity to vote and 
participate in the coming national elec- 
tion, the Congress is again on trial. In 
fact, this great body that means so much 
to the present and future welfare of our 
country is always on trial in considering 
major pieces of legislation. 

There has been so much misinforma- 
tion, so many groundless and reckless 
charges made against the House com- 
mittee bill we are considering today, so 
much impugning of the motives of the 
Members of Congress who favor this bill, 
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which provides that the States shall con- 
tinue to control the elections, which right 
over a century and a half ago was writ- 
ten into our Federal Constitution and 
which has been reflected in thé State 
constitutions of the various States, and 
which have been observed and respected 
in the past, that I hope the debates will 
put to rout such unfounded charges and 
bring to the fathers and mothers and 
friends of the soldiers and to the soldiers, 
the true facts before the Members of this 
House and before the bar of public opin- 
ion of this great country. 

The record of the Congress of the 
United States since the Civil War has 
been one of trying to keep faith with 
the soldiers. The Congress of this 
country, when other departments of gov- 
ernment has failed in the past, has never 
failed the soldiers and their dependents 
in the history of this Nation, and, in my 
judgment, no Congress ever will. 

The Members of this, the Seventy- 
eighth Congress, have 262 sons and 
daughters serving in this war. No other 
like number of men and women in any 
group in the Nation can boast of more 
service stars in their flag than can the 
Congress of these United States. Its 
Members have & deep personal interest 
in the service men and women. Possibly 
no other group of men and women feel so 
keenly their great responsibility to the 
servicemen of the Nation as do the Mem- 
bers of the Congress. They know it is 
their responsibility to back the service 
men and women of this Nation at every 
turn. They are determined to do it, and 
they will do it, 

I should like for the Members of this 
body to know that the members of the 
committee who have held long hearings 
twice on the Green-Lucas-Worley bill 
and on the House committee bill have 
approached their duty without any 
thought of political advantage and with 
courage and determination. I think 
when the false charges and counter- 
charges that have been hurled against 
the action of this committee, and I am 
sorry to say by some of the Members of 
this House, and by one of the most vicious 
and intimidating Nation-wide barrages 
of propaganda with the most misleading 
and prejudicial information that has 
ever been directed to the attention of this 
country in years, that history will record 
and applaud our courage, and the sound- 
ness of our position. 

We realized that this propaganda 
would be turned loose against us, but 
over and above that we realized our duty 
to the Government, to the institutions 
of this Government, and to the soldiers, 
the fathers and mothers and next of kin 
of the soldiers. We have disregarded 
any political future and have held fast to 
our duty as we saw it. Our deliberations 
have been guided with only two thoughts 
in mind—that we should bring out a bill 
that squares with the Constitution, our 
basic law of the Government, and so far 
as is possible, with the constitutions and 
the laws of the various States. 

We wanted to write a bill that, if and 
when it is enacted into law, and the 
national election has been held under 
such law, that the election could not be 
thrown into the Supreme Court or pos- 
sibly into the Congress for a decision 


which would delay the announcement of 
the results for weeks and maybe months, 
resulting in chaos in this country. 

I think most every Member of this 
Congress knows that there has been 
made over the past number of years an 
effort by subversive organizations and by 
others in this Government to destroy the 
confidence of the men and women of this 
Nation in the Congress of the United 
States. 9 

With greater vigor than usual this 
practice has been resorted to in opposi- 
tion to this bill with dangerous and mis- 
leading propaganda directed against this 
Seventy-eighth Congress. The Members 
of this Congress today should take note 
of this situation in the discussion of this 
measure. Certainly the Members of 
Congress should not become a party to 
and join with those who are attempting 
to destroy the reputation and confidence 
of this body in the minds of the people. 
For the Congress of this country, the 
direct representatives of the people, 
stands as the last bastion in the defense 
of the liberty and freedom of the people 
of this country. When the confidence 
of the people is so shaken in the Congress 
that the Congress is destroyed, dictator- 
ship will follow and men and women in 
05 future will weep over their misguided 
folly. 

I think it is a safe assumption that 
the majority of the Members of this 
House today believe that the committee 
bill is the most honest and workable ap- 
proach to this very difficult problem. It 
is not perfect—no such bill can be drawn 
and enacted. I know that no group of 
men in this Congress are more interested 
in giving the soldiers who desire it, an op- 
portunity to vote than are those who are 
supporting the committee bill. 

Let us see for the moment who have 
been the most active in the popaganda 
that has been unleashed against our 
position. Let us see who has been 
selected to do the dirty work, to spread 
the lies and misrepresentations against 
the members who have supported our 
line of thought. 

All of you know by reading the papers 
and listening to irresponsible or misin- 
formed radio commentators over the air 
that in the forefront leading this fight 
has been the Communist Daily Worker, 
the newspaper PM, the uptown edition 
of the communist daily worker, Earl 
Browder, the radicals, reds and pinks, 
augmented by the expert smear artists, 
Recently they have augmented their 
forces by calling upon Sidney Hillman, 
in charge of the Political Action Com- 
mittee of the C. I. O., who boasts that he 
will spend $1,500,000 of his organization’s 
money to defeat every Congressman who 
has refused to bow to his will in legisla- 
tion during the past year. 

Do you think the soldiers who are 
fighting to preserve America as we have 
known it and with all of their hopes for 
the future would be very proud to know 
that this group of men are trying to hide 
behind the patriotism of the soldiers— 
are trying to force and wish themselves 
in as an ally of the soldiers who are fight- 
ing to preserve the institutions of our 
country, while these communists, reds 
and pinks over the years have been at- 
tempting to destroy it here at home? I 
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absolve the C. I. O. membership in mak- 
ing this charge. 

Just how proud are the Members of 
this Congress to welcome this Communist 
group of rats and take them to their 
bosom as an ally in their cause? It raises 
the question, Should the Congress re- 
cede from its position and abdicate on 
this and other legislation, bow to their 
will, fade out of the picture, and let them 
take over? The Members of this Con- 
gress know that this issue confronts them 
more seriously every day we are in ses- 
sion. In these serious times with the 
fate of the Nation hanging in the bal- 
ance, with the most colossal impacts of 
war causing the most tremendous im- 
pacts against our financial institutions 
this country has ever experienced; the 
future of the millions of the people of 
this country and its institutions depends 
upon the Congress exerting its greatest 
courage, patriotism, and intelligence if 
we are to preserve, for the men who are 
fighting, a country rich in opportunities 
for them to return to in the future. 
There is a call from the people of this 
Nation today as never before to the Con- 
gress of the United States, to stand fast 
in its effort to preserve the ideals of 
America, to preserve law and order, to 
restrict rather than expand bureau- 
cracy, and that goes for ballot-box bu- 
reaucracy. 

The people are expecting Congress to 
acquit itself with intelligence and cour- 
age. Congress must measure up to its 
responsibility on all questions to assure 
the future of this Republic. Issues must 
not be measured by political yardsticks. 
The business at hand is too important. 

Taking issue with the President in his 
message to Congress and with the state- 
ment given out by the Army and Navy 
about the difficulties of handling 48 State 
elections, may I say that both of these 
statements are far from the facts, and 
whether or not so intended are grossly 
misleading. We do not want the Presi- 
dent, or the Army and Navy, through the 
War Ballot Commission, to handle the 
election of any one of 48 States. That is 
what we are trying to get away from, 
They seem to insist on handling the elec- 
tion. We are adamantly opposed to their 
handling the election. It would seem if 
the President is a candidate, and it is 
assumed he is, he should not want to 
sit on his own jury. 

Now, let me briefly explain what the 
Senate bill 1285, as amended, provides. 
The provisions of this bill are very plain 
and simple. 

First, all we want and all we provide 
for in our bill is for the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy to expe- 
dite and carry the ballots and to dis- 
tribute the post-card applications, 
through their officers, on the various mil- 
itary sectors overseas and in the camps 
of continental United States, and to 
transmit the ballots to and from the sol- 
diers. They admit that it will require 
little effort through their commands to 
place the post-card application for a 
ballot in the hands of every soldier over- 
seas not later than August 15 and in the 
hands of all of the servicemen in con- 
tinental United States not later than 
September 15. Placing these applica- 
tions in the hands of the soldier this 
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early will give him an opportunity to 
sign the post-card application which 
he mails to the secretary of state of his 
State, which secretary of state mails it 
to the county clerk of such election offi- 
cial whose duty it is to accept this post- 
card as an application for his absentee 
ballot. In order to beat the time element 
by distributing these cards so early, we 
will cut off the time necessary for the ap- 
plication to come back to his home-town 
election official whose duty it is to send 
him the absentee ballot. This post- 
card application gives his home-town or 
rural address and gives his military ad- 
dress, so that the election official knows 
his military address to which he will mail 
the absentee ballot. 

As soon as the ballot is available, the 
county clerk or other official whose duty 
it is to mail out the absentee ballot wiil 
mail to him the ballot with an oath at- 
tached thereto which he will fill out, 
Stating how long he has lived at his home 
address, his age, and his qualifications 
to vote in a certain precinct. Enclosed 
with the envelope which carries the bal- 
lot to him is another envelope addressed 
back to the official who sends him the 
ballot. Each of these envelopes have 
printed on the outside “Official election 
ballot,” which prevents censorship and 
which gives free air-mail priority by the 
War and Navy Departments. 

Suppose the soldier we are trying to 
reach is stationed in Australia and we 
mail him the ballot from Springfield, III., 
in the center of the Nation. The enve- 
lope and ballot enclosed would go by air 
mail to San Francisco which would be 
picked up there by an Army plane and 
flown to Australia, delivered to the mili- 
tary or other post office. The soldier 
would open his envelope, vote the entire 
ballot, which would have all the names 
of the candidates on it from coroner to 
President, sign and swear to the oath 
attached before an officer, place the bal- 
lot in the inner envelope, drop it in the 
post office there where it would be picked 
up and fiown to Springfield, III., to the 
county clerk, who would place it, on 
election day, in the hands of the proper 
precinct election official to be counted. 

Does this look like we are asking the 
Army and Navy to hold the election for 
48 States? Why this misleading state- 
ment about supervising 48 different State 
elections? Talk about a simplified bal- 
lot. This is the simplified ballot and the 
only legal ballot that has been recognized 
in this country, This is what the sol- 
dier is entitled to. He is entitled to no 
less. It is the same kind of a ballot we 
vote here at home, Are we to deny him 
this right and foist upon him what is re- 
ferred to as the bobtailed ballot which 
would give him an opportunity to vote 
for only the President, United States 
Senator, Congressman at Large, and dis- 
trict Congressman, and a ballot without 
even the names of those candidates on 
it, a ballot where he will have to write 
in the names of the men he desires to vote 
for if he is fortunate enough to know who 
they are, and, in most instances, he will 
not know possibly aside from who is run- 
ning for President the names of any of 
the other candidates. Shall we cheat 
him out of a right to vote for his Goy- 


ernor, other State officials, members of 
the legislature, and for the only men he 
knows personally in the election, his 
friends or enemies who are candidates on 
the county ticket? I have refused, and 
the majority of the members of our com- 
mittee have refused, to try to foist such 
a deception upon the soldier and upon 
his parents and next of kin who are most 
interested in him, 

Think of thé soldier who has been 
away from home for a year or more when 
he receives this full and complete ballot, 
Think how it will encourage and lift his 
morale. How he will appreciate the 
fact that the Congress of the United 
States has not forsaken him. What a 
boost to his morale this full and complete 
ballot will be; and then think how with 
all of the talk that has been made about 
giving the soldier a ballot, how dis- 
gusted and depressed he will be when the 
election day is called for his battalion 
and under the sharp eye of the com- 
manding officer he will be handed this 
War Ballot Commission ballot, this bob- 
tailed ballot, this blank piece of paper 
that sells him and his interest short. I 
hope this committee bill in the interest 
of the soldier and his morale will be ap- 
proved. I hope we who have made this 
fight in an effort to keep faith with the 
soldier will not be placed in a position 
where if this bill fails we will have no 
other alternative but to vote for this 
blank ballot and become a party to 
breaking faith with the men who have 
been told that they will receive a bal- 
lot—become a party to selling the de- 
fenders of this country short. 

I assure you it will be the last resort 
with me and a bitter pill to swallow. 

Our bill recommends to the various 
States that wherever necessary that pri- 
mary days be set earlier so that the bal- 
lot may be available to mail to the sol- 
diers at least 45 days prior to the No- 
vember election. It calls upon the States 
to accept post-card applications and to 
waive registration for all men and 
women in the military service. It calis 
upon the States to print absentee ballots 
on light paper, condensing as much as 
possible the size of the ballot, size and 
weight of envelopes in order to cut down 
weight, 

And in this connection may I say 
many of the States of the Union have 
been waiting too long now, while our bill 
has been delayed—waiting to know 
what pattern of legislation the Congress 
will lay down so they may call special 
sessions of their legislatures in an ef- 
fort to comply with our wishes. 

Several States have already called 
special sessions, and may I say to you 
Members of Congress that, in my judg- 
ment, the Governors and legislatures of 
the various States are just as patriotic 
and are more interested in seeing that 
the men and women from their States 
have an opportunity to vote as are the 
Members of this Congress; that they are 
just as amenable to political pressure as 
are the Members of this Congress. They 
want to carry out the wishes of the fa- 
thers and mothers and next of kin and the 
wishes of the soldiers who participate in 
this election, and they will do it. Those 
who have delayed the passage of this bill 
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are the ones who must take the respon- 
sibility for preventing action by the vari- 
ous States of the Nation where action 
would be necessary under our bill to get 
the ballot to the soldier. The people of 
the Nation more than even before now 
favor decentralization of government. 
They are opposed to the setting up of 
another Federal bureaucracy to invade 
the election laws and to regiment the 
soldiers in their opportunity to vote. 
Now, I want to put in the Record the 
average time it requires to make a round 
trip by air to the various military sectors 
outside of continental United States. 
These figures allow 2 days for the soldier 
to vote and 2 days for the election official 
to handle the vote after it is returned to 
his voting address. These figures do not 
take into consideration that the Army is 
directed under this bill to expedite and 
shorten this flying time. Here are the 
figures, and they show plainly that the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy, if they will exert half the effi- 
ciency that the soldiers exert on the bat- 
tle front, they can get the ballots to the 
soldiers all over the world and get them 
back in time to be counted. Let no one 
deceive you into the idea that the Army 
and Navy cannot do this once this bill 
becomes law, and they will do it. 
Location of soldier desiring to vote and aver- 


age air carriage time to Springfield, Ill.— 
1 round trip 


(a) Alaskan area: Days 
ORT OS AA nnow 10 
— — eee 13 

(b) Pacific area: 

NGAIGSG on omen cesnn sauce 14 
TTT 26 

(e) ‘Canal Zone — 77 

(d) Caribbean area: 

FTT E 8 
P ae nea, 12 

(e) South Atlantic area: 
TP 10 
6 12 

(f) Middle East area: 

— ß —— 14 
——A c ———————— 16 

(g) Persian Gulf area 18 

(h) Far East area: 

NONN i ucaumse ad aa cecean menses 26 
c 32 
(i) Mediterranean area: 
Nearest long haul__-_------.-.. 18 
Nearest short haul 13% 
Farthest long hau 22 
Farthest short haul 17 

(J) North Atlantic area: 
be ee ee a aa 95 
— ——— nncemennio 29 4 


Mr. Speaker, if you read carefully the 
the Green-Lucas bill it is obvious, if it 
means what it says, the Army and Navy 
will have to transport twice as much ton- 
nage overseas to hold the election as they 
will under the House bill, and under their 
plan an election day will have to be called 
in every sector overseas and in every 
camp in the United States. It will re- 
quire the loss of 1 day for 11,000,000 men 
and women in the services. Under the 
House committee bill not a single day is 
lost for anyone in the services. 

The Secretary of War and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy are trying to rake the 
chestnuts out of the fire for the man who 
appointed them, their Commander, in 
Chief. Their position has seemed to be 
partisan throughout this matter. When 
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a Member of the other body suggested 
they were also running for a fourth term 
he put his finger on the spot. 

It is fair to assume Germany will be 
out of the war before November. We 
will then have more planes and pilots idle 
than we know what to do with. Their 
excuse and claim that they fear it will 
be impossible to transport by plane bal- 
lots to the soldiers cannot be justified on 
any reasonable premise. It will not re- 
quire the transmission of over 200 tons 
of mail by air. We are turning out some 
10,000 planes a month. We have 2,500,- 
000 men in the military air service, 
Their position is in fact clearly untenable. 

The authors of the Green-Lucas-Guf- 
fey bill, who have bled their hearts so 
much over the soldiers voting, none of 
whom have a son in the service, two of 
whom are bachelors, never have in their 
bill intended for the soldiers at home or 
abroad to vote anything but the short 
ballot. Their title to the bill is so 
much sugar coating to cover up the real 
thing. If their bill is passed elections 
will be held early on the military sectors 
and after the soldiers have been care- 
fully propagandized they will have this 
short ballot shoved at them and when 
they have voted it, of course, few, if any, 
of them will take a chance on voting 
twice which they would have to do if 
they voted the real ballot. They have 
not been taught to vote twice—in fact, 
if the Green-Lucas bill passes it is better 
than an even bet the Army and Navy 
will make little if any effort to carry the 
absentee ballots to them. 

Mr. Speaker, the Green-Lucas-Worley 
bills were conceived in politics and every 
move that the backers of this deception 
on the soldiers and their relatives has 
been steeped in politics. Every misrepre- 
sentation and the months of delaying 
and blocking our real effort to give the 
soldiers a real chance to vote has been 
timed to political expediency. 

This Congress owes it to themselves 
and to the soldier and his relatives to 
pass the House committee bill. It is our 
only chance to keep the soldier from 
being, in most instances, cheated out of 
his political rights. Itis our chance and 
obligation to keep faith with the de- 
fenders of our country. 


Just Anybody 


REMARKS 


or” 


HON. ALFRED L. BULWINKLE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1944 


Mr, BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my heart’s desire always to try to im- 
prove my Republican friends on the 
other side of the aisle and their party. 
I noticed several weeks ago that the 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee said that, “just anybody,” 
just anybody could win. I wondered 
what is in the mind of this great party 
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at this time, here in the midst of a war, 
for the chairman to make a statement 
like that. I have received an editorial 
from the Charlotte Observer of Monday, 
January 24, 1944, which I shall read: 
JUST ANYBODY # 
Republican Chairman Spangler’s alleged 
declaration that his party can sweep the 
country in the next election “with anybody” 
at the head of the ticket should become the 
sort of propaganda that goes into reverse on 
him and his party. 
America is in no situation today to endure 
the Presidential control of “just anybody.” 
And we will be deluded as to the good sense 
of the electorate if it so far forgets itself as 


to elect any man from either party who fails - 


to measure up to the requirements of being 
the ablest that can be found for the most 
difficult leadership of the century that is 
ahead as well as still present while the war 
lasts. 


Another editorial by David Lawrence 
appearing in the Washington Star of 
January 25, 1944, is as follows, and my 
Republican friends should read it and 
profit by what they read: 


G. O. P. REPEATS MISTAKES—LESSON OF LAST 
Two ELECTIONS ForcoTTEN—NEGATIVE VOTE 
Won't DEFEAT ROOSEVELT 

(By David Lawrence) 

About this time 4 years ago and 8 years 
ago the Republican campaign chairmen were 
confident that they would win the Presiden- 
tial election. Now—in January—again near- 
ly 10 months before the ballots are counted, 
the Republicans once more are making con- 
fident predictions. 

Harrison Spangler, Republican national 
chairman, says publicly. that “any Repub- 
lican nominated” can be elected. He has 
been taken to task already by some Repub- 
lican newspapers for intimating thus that it 
doesn’t make any difference what the quali- 
fications or policies of the forthcoming Re- 
publican nominee may be, he is assured of 
election. 

The interesting thing about the Spangler 
statement is that it really does represent a 
widespread belief on the part of Republican 
politicians. It's one reason why the isola- 
tionists in the Republican Party, especially in 
the Middle West, are getting bolder and 
bolder. For they reason that there is enough 
antipathy to Roosevelt and the New Deal to 
sweep into power any nominee, no matter 
what views he holds on international policy 
questions. 

The assumption being made in 1944 was 
also made, however, in 1940 and 1936, namely, 
that the negative or protest vote, made up of 
those who were discontented with New 
Deal policies—intensified now by bitterness 
over the clumsy administration of wartime 
measures on the home front—would be suf- 
ficiently numerous to elect any Republican 
nominee. 

The big question is whether the Republi- 
can Party, or any other party, can any longer 
win an election in America on a program of 
negatives. There certainly was considerable 
anti-New Deal sentiment in 1936 and plenty 
of talk about the billions of dollars spent on 
“boondoggling” and “pump priming,” but 
evidently the failure of the Republicans to 
offer a constructive alternative gave Presi- 
dent Roosevelt a second term. 

By 1940, the country had had 8 years of 
the New Deal and had been disturbed by the 
bill to “pack” the Supreme Court and other 
New Deal mistakes, and there was a power- 
ful precedent against third terms dating 
from the earliest days of the Nation’s history. 
But again the American people were not per- 
suaded that a negative protest was enough, 
and they refused to permit a change in ad- 
ministration. 
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It will be recalled that in May 1940 total 
war had begun, and in June France had 
fallen and America was face to face with a 
crisis of national safety. For if England fell 
and the British Fleet were captured or sur- 
rendered, the United States would face dan- 
gers from Germany and particularly would 
South America be threatened from African 
bases like Dakar. 

In the midst of that international crisis, 
the Republicans offered a candidate for whom 
the Republicans worked like beavers. Never 
did a candidate ever have so many volunteer 
workers or so much energy in a campaign. 
But the protest vote against the New Deal 
wasn’t enough. It was felt by many inde- 
pendent voters that Willkie was untried and 
inexperienced and knew little about world 
affairs, His campaign strategy was designed 
so as to minimize that alleged handicap. He 
adopted virtually the same international po- 
sition as Roosevelt, but there were skeptics 
among the independent voters, many of 
whom said that while they were opposed to 
the Roosevelt domestic policies they didn’t 
want to risk the Presidency with a man who 
had such enthusiastic isolationist suppcrt as 
was given Willkie by the isolationist groups 
in 1940. 

As soon as the election was over, Willkie, 
who never had been an isolationist, started 
to demonstrate that he would not be in- 
fluenced by the isolationist wing of the party. 
He has since spent nearly 4 years endeavor- 
ing to overcome that handicap and has suc- 
ceeded. His supporters think his opposition 
to the New Deal administration on domestic 
policies is well known and needs little supple- 
menting. 

But if any Republican nominee is chosen, 
the latter may find that the country is still 
distrustful of isolationism and will not ac- 
cept such a nominee especially if he seeks to 
please the two wings of the party. If he 
takes a middle-of-the-road position as be- 
tween the two policies represented, he may 
forfeit the votes of the 5,000,000 or more in- 
dependents who really hold the balance of 
power. 

The war will be at its climax in November 
1944. History has shown twice now, with 
Mr. Roosevelt as a candidate, that negative 
voting is not enough to defeat him and that 
he has to be confronted not only by the ablest 
man the Republican Party can select but by 
the one calculated to win votes of the inter- 
nationally minded independents who don’t 
want to see another Harding, another re- 
pudiation of a world league and another world 
war to be fought by the sons of the very men 
who are fighting and dying on our battle 
fronts today. 4 


Taxing Marshall Field’s Estate 


REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 26, 1944 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today written a letter to Hon. Francis 
Biddle, Attorney General of the United 
States, and also one to Hon. Harold N. 
Graves, Acting Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, urging them to institute pro- 
ceedings at once to collect the income 
or inheritance taxes on the vast fortune 
that fell into the lap of Marshall Field 
3d, in September 1943, and which under 
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a legal subterfuge has escaped all tax- 

ation whatsoever. 

“ The letter referred to reads as fol- 
_ lows: 


This is to urge you to institute proceedings 
at once to collect the income or inheritance 
taxes on the more than $70,000,000 received 
by Marshall Field 3d, of Chicago, Ill., in Sep- 
tember 1943, from the estate of his grand- 
father, Marshall Field Ist. 

During these trying times, when everyone 
is required to make sacrifices, when our 

gung men are shedding their blood on every 
battlefield in the world, and when their loved 
ones at home are denying themselves all but 
the bare necessities of life, in order to buy 
bonds, pay taxes, and help to meet the ex- 
pense of this war, it is simply unthinkable 
to permit this vast income, or inheritance, 
received by this man who never earned a dol- 
lar of it, to escape taxation entirely. 

I know there was an attempt on the part 
of Marshall Field Ist, 40 years ago, to forestall 
the collection of these taxes through a will 
prepared for that purpose by some shrewd 
lawyers, who imagined that they had found a 
way to cheat the Government out of any in- 
come on this estate by this subterfuge. They 
sau the income and inheritance tax law com- 
ing, and trumped up this scheme whereby 
they thought they could arrange for the dead 
hand of Marshall Field ist to reach down 
across 40 years until his youngest great- 
grandchild became 21 years of age, and rob 
the Government of any revenue from this 
vast estate, of which, as I said, the present 
Marshall Field never earned a dollar. 

I am g to you now, as Attorney 
General of the United States, and Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, to institute pro- 
ceedings at once to collect what is due the 
Government on this vast fortune. 

I have before me a copy of the will of Mar- 
shall Field 1st, and I submit that if we per- 
mit this enormous income or inheritance to 
escape taxation through such loopholes as it 
provides, it will not only be a blow to the 
cause of justice, but it will be a shock to the 
sensibilities of millions of patriotic Amer- 
icans who are giving their all to sustain our 
Government during these trying times. 

that you will institute such pro- 
ceedings at once, and prosecute them to a 
successful conclusion, I remain 
Sincerely yours, 
J. E. RANKIN, 


Mustering-Out Pay 


REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LYLE H. BOREN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1944 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, two pro- 
posals for relief and rehabilitation have 
been considered by Members of the Con- 
gress of the United States this week. 

One was for the relief and rehabilita- 
tion of the nations of the world—people 
foreign to the United States. And that 
relief project has gone through with 
scarcely a murmur. 

The second is for our own sons and 
daughters—the young men and women 
who are offering the supreme sacrifice 
that this Nation may remain strong and 
free and prosperous. 

And that proposal, Mr. Speaker, has 
been chiseled and pared and slashed on 

every side. 


— 


At the very moment this House was be- 
ginning its debate on U. N. R. R. A. a 
group of representatives of the House 
and Senate were meeting to iron out the 
muster- out pay bill. 

Here on the floor of the House the 
question was how much we could give to 
the Europeans—to all the foreigners 
everywhere. Bitter fights were made 
made against every effort to reduce the 
amount we would spend on this global 
Santa Claus deal, but every effort at 
economy there was defeated. 

I wish I could say the same of the 
conference to decide how much we would 
pay our own men in the service. I wish 
I could say that there, too, the spirit of 
generosity prevailed, 

I wish I could say it, but it would not 
be true. 

The conferees had two bills, before 
them. 

One, passed by the House, would give 
$100 to every veteran with less than 60 
days’ service; $300 to everyone with more 
than 60 days. 

The other, passed by the Senate, would 
give mustering-out pay ranging from 
$200 to $500, depending on length, nature, 
and place of service, with the top figure 
payable to those with more than 18 
months overseas. 

But the House conferees refused to 
accept the Senate’s top of $500. 

It would have been logical, then, to ex- 
pect them to split the difference—to give 
something more to those with overseas 
service. 

Did the conferees do that? 


They did not. They were as parsi-. 


monious with the soldiers as our leader- 
ship was generous with the rest of the 
world. 

Instead of giving more to those with 
overseas service, they gave less to those 
veterans who, through no fault of their 
own, have served only in the continental 
United States. 

They cut the mustering-out pay for 
those men to $200. 

The conferees agreed to take $100 from 
the pockets of 11,000,000 soldiers. 

There is no rhyme or reason to that. 
It will meet no real economic need. It is 
dictated only by a parsimonious, penny- 
pinching spirit of economy toward the 
veteran, 

The conferees have—actually and 
literally—agreed to take $1,000,000,000 
from our fighting men. One billion dol- 
lars which this House had already voted 
to give them. 

It is not a coincidence that this billion 
is taken from our soldiers at the moment 
we pass U. N. R. R. A. 

Economy was needed somewhere to 
make this global fantasy possible. Our 
soldiers are to pay the bill for U. N. 
R. R. A. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not unwilling to 
make gifts of food or essentials to suf- 
fering peoples abroad but I am unwilling 
to make gifts of billions of dollars to 
foreign nations, especially when money 
provided for our fighting forces is to be 
on a penurious scale. 

Mr. Speaker, I condemn this action of 
the conference as being unjust and not 
in keeping with the real wishes of the 
Congress, 
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The Soldier-Vote Bill 


REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 26, 1944 


Mr. ARENDS, Mr. Speaker, the sol- 
diers’ vote bill will be before this body 
next week for consideration. 

The National Grange has sent out a 
letter to all Members of Congress which 
deals with the subject of soldier voting 


over which there is so much discussion. 


The letter is of such interest that I am 
placing it in the Recorp so that all might 
see and read. 

It is extremely interesting to read the 
decision rendered by Justice David Davis 
in which he emphasizes that the Con- 
stitution need not be nullified or evaded 
simply because we are at war and that 
the Constitution is a law for rulers and 
people, equally in war and in peace. 

Mr. Speaker, we can and must give 
our service men and women an oppor- 
tunity to vote in a constitutional way. 
It is just as important and vital that 
they be given the right to vote for every, 
local, county, and State official as well 
as for President, Vice President, Senator, 
and Congressman, 

The letter referred to follows: 


THE NATIONAL GRANGE, 
Washington, D. C., January 24, 1944. 
To Members of Congress: 

The National Grange is heartily in favor of 
giving all qualified voters in the armed sery- 
ices of the country, whether stationed at 
home or overseas, an opportunity to cast their 
ballots in the coming Presidential election, 
Not only should they be permitted to register 
their choice in the filling of Federal offices, 
but they should have a chance to vote in such 
State and local elections as may be held, 

We are aware that some of the advocates of 
a bobtail Federal ballot derisively say that 
those who want the servicemen to have a 
chance to vote in State and local affairs are 
asking that they be given the right to vote 
for dog catcher, We regard this as a wholly 
unwarranted and gratuitous slap at the dig- 
nity and sovereignty of the States, which is 
resented by those who believe in our dual sys- 
tem of government. 

Any State that has not already acted 
should without delay take proper steps to 
facilitate soldier voting. Holding elections 
is a State and not a Federal function. The 
Federal Government has no more right to 
conduct an election than the States have to 
coin money. Any ballot issued by the Fed- 
eral Government would, therefore, be spuri- 
ous and counterfeit. It might invalidate the 
whole election. However, the Federal Gov- 
ernment should cooperate in distributing and 
collecting the ballots among those who are in 
the armed forces, 

Just because we are at war is no reason 
why the Constitution should be nullified or 
evaded in this or any other respect. As As- 
sociate Justice David Davis said in handing 
down the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the historic Milligan case soon after the close 
of the Civil War: 

“The Constitution of the United States is 
a law for rulers and people, equally in war 
and in peace, and covers with the shield of 
its protection all classes of men, at all times, 
and under all circumstances. No doctrine, 
involving more pernicious consequences, was 


| ever invented by the wit of man than that 
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any of its provisions can be suspended during 
any of the great exigencies of government. 


Such a doctrine leads directly to anarchy or 


despotism.” 

The sound and enduring principles so man- 
fully expounded by Justice Davis in the 
Milligan case, three-quarters of a century 
ago, apply with particular force to the ques- 
tions involved in polling the soldier vote, and 
and we are persuaded that Congress and the 
country as a whole would do well to be 
guided by them. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRED BRENCKMAN, 
Washington Representative. 


Payment of Income Taxes 


REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 26, 1944 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
gave out an interview in which I had the 
temerity to condemn Miss Vivien Kel- 
lems, of Westport, Conn., for having pub- 
licly stated that she had refused to pay 
her December 15 income-tax installment 
and. in addition, had urged fellow indus- 
trialists to refuse to pay taxes which, 
under the law, they were obligated to pay 
to the United States. 

In the New York Times of January 21, 
Mr. David L. Kellems, brother of Vivien 
Kellems, and her partner in her war 
plant, expressed disagreement with his 
sister in that part of her address 
wherein she advocated the deliberate 
refusal to pay taxes on the part of cit- 
izens of the United States. David Kel- 
lems said that those having the neces- 
Sary money available should pay their 
taxes promptly. 

If some of the employees of the Kel- 
lems plant went on a strike, the con- 
demnation would be loud and general. 
But when management or capital goes 
on a strike, very little editorial comment 
is seen in the newspapers. Under the 
guise of post-war reserves allegedly 
needed to provide employment, too many 
industrialists are seeking to secure ex- 
cessive war profits. Efforts have been 
made in the Congress to secure changes 
in the Renegotiation Act, but of late the 
Senate has changed its views with refer- 
ence to renegotiation. Regardless of 
one’s feelings as to the merits of fea- 
tures of tax bills now on the statute 
books, in wartime it is highly dangerous 
to advocate the deliberate repudiation of 
the law. I personally voted against the 
two tax bills which passed the House of 
Representatives during the year 1943 be- 
cause of my personal objection to some 
of the features of such bills which I re- 
garded as inequitable. Nevertheless, 
the bills went through and became the 
law of the land. It is my duty, as well 
as that of all loyal citizens of the United 
States, to obey that law and adhere to 
its provisions, while reserving the right 
to continue to point out the weaknesses 
of the bills. If one carried the argu- 
ment of Miss Kellems to its logical con- 
clusion, a citizen might commit a crime 


and attempt to justify it on the ground 


-that he felt the law to be unjust and 


invalid; but when in addition to that 
the criminal advocates that other cit- 
izens go out and do likewise, he is com- 
ing close to the line of downright sub- 
versive conduct. : 

When men are dying and others are 
willing to die for our country in this war, 
there are some few in the United States 
who contrast sharply with this self- 
sacrificing patriotism by an amazing de- 
termination to save their war profits, all 
earned through the blood of their fellow- 
men. Tax racketeers and profiteers 
should certainly not insult the public by 
spreading the gospel of disloyalty to the 
United States. Our country now is 
fighting for its very existence. We have 
embarked upon the Fourth War Loan 
drive. All of the funds which possibly 
can be raised through taxation are 
needed. It is not encouraging to note 
the conduct of such industrialists as 
Vivien Kellems, because of her disagree- 
ment with the provisions of the law, ad- 
vising her fellow-industrialists to ignore 
the law entirely. There are patriots and 
p-a-y-triots. The latter put their purses 
above their country. I deplore arro- 
gant and contemptuous statements, the 
effect of which is to undermine the faith 
of the American citizens in their institu- 
tions. Let Miss Kellems concentrate her 
energies and abilities in the proper chan- 
nels to crusading to amend the present 
tax laws in the manner permitted under 
our system of government. She has the 
right to work for changes in existing 
statutes with respect to any provision 
with which she is dissatisfied. However, 
when she publicly and contemptuously 
states that because of her disagreement 
with the law, she will refuse to comply 
with it and wants others to do likewise, 
whether she knows it or not she is, in 
effect, working to bring about the estab- 
lishment of fascism within our own bord- 
ers. 

It becomes the solemn duty of all of us 
to accept gracefully the heavy sacrifices 
imposed on us by the war and be good 
sports about it. We should register our 
protests during the consideration of the 
bills and then live up to the bills if they 
became laws, while continuing to agitate 
for their change in a proper and legal 
fashion. 


Pacific Danger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 26, 1944 


Mr, MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent 
granted by the House, I am inserting a 
copy of the radio address made by me 
on the C. B. S. program “Congress 
Speaks” on Tuesday, January 25, 1944, 
from Washington, D. C.: 

My fellow Americans, last spring I dis- 
cussed with you the menace of Japan when 
it controlled Attu and Kiska at the very 
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doorstep of Alaska and the Pacific North- 
west. Even though we have driven our en- 
emies out of the Aleutians, I still feel it im- 
perative to call your attention to the gravity 
of the situation in the Pacific and the dan- 
gers yet to be faced there. As recently as 
January 1, 1944, Premier Hideki Tojo stated, 
“The real war starts from now.” 

Since the recent conference at Teheran, the 
landings near Rome, and as the result of 
statements emanating from Washington as 
to our possible losses within the next 3 
months, the minds of our people are apt to 
dwell on the European front as the front of 
greatest importance. I do not minimize the 
importance of the Eurcpean sector nor do I 
overemphasize the danger in the Pacific area. 
As one who has spent some years in the Far 
East and studied its history assiduously, I 
would like to discuss with you some of the 
problems which we may expect to face in that 
war zone. We have learned through defeat, 
surrender, and victory that the road to Tokyo 
is going to be our most difficult hurdle in 
winning this war. We know that the Japa- 
nese will not surrender, but will fight to the 
bitter end, exacting a toll in lives that we 
cannot as yet even begin to comprehend. 
On January 7, 1944, Under Secretary of War 
Robert Patterson stated that only 377 Japa- 
nese soldiers had been captured in 25 months 
of war. Those prisoners were taken on Guad- 
alcanal, Attu, the Gilberts, and in New 
Guinea. All these actions occurred on the 
outside edges of Japan’s dominions and are 
only samples of things to come. We have 
seldom forced a general retreat and the theory 
of Japan's militarists seems to be that the 
garrisons on the Pacific rim of the Empire 
are expendable. 

Why does Japan cling to such a military 
policy? Why does she allow such sacrifices 
of troops? Why doesn’t she send in sufficient 
aid to relieve her beleaguered garrisons? The 
reasons seem simple enough and, if correct, 
indicate that the Japanese are willing to 
trade space—small amounts of it—for time. 
In the first place we are now strong enough 
so that at any given point we choose we 
can gather more strength than the enemy, 
But, of all the natural barriers of protec- 
tion, space or distance is the most important. 
It offers the possibility of retreat until com- 
munications of the invader become too ex- 
tended to gather force for a knockout blow. 
Secondly, the Japanese are content to keep 
the fighting away from its enormously rich 
conquered territory and scatter it along the 
southwestern, eastern, and northern Pacific. 
This allows Japan time, which is a factor in 
her favor, to consolidate her conquests, de- 
velop the resources she needs, and to work on 
the native populations to build up resistance 
to a return to old-time imperialism and ex- 
ploitation. 

Much of the support Which Japan has re- 
ceived*in its conquests of Asiatic lands has 
been due to dislike and hatreds of many of 
the yellow and brown peoples toward the 
whites. They did not like being treated as 
inferior by the white people and they hated 
imperialism as it was introduced and prac- 
ticed. Japan does not push the idea that at 
the proper time she will take the place of 
the old imperialists of the Occident, She 
plays on the slogan “Asia for the Asiatics,” 
and, for the time being at least, it is work- 
ing. She does not tell the Burmese, the 
Thailanders, and the others that her greater 
east Asia policy means, in the end, Asia for 
the Japanese. 

Since November 1942, Japan has made no 
major offensive moves in the Pacific. Our 
enemy knows that we have greatly increased 
our strength in that ocean, that our Navy is 
now, thanks to the opening of the Mediter- 
ranean and the defeat of the sub menace, 
concentrated there in great force, that our 
Army is gradually increasing in men and ma- 
tériel, that the Marine Corps has been se- 
lected for almost total operations in that 
area; and that our Air Forces are gradually, 
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though slowly, being built up to a scale com- 
mensurate with the job before it. This does 
not mean that even now we have sufficient 
forces in the Pacific, because the truth of the 
matter is that we have not. 

While much more material than formerly 
is going to the southwest Pacific, our main 
area of land operations, it has been admitted 
by authorities who should know that not 
much more than 5 percent of American mil- 
itary resources are allocated there. This is 
a small amount in the over-all picture and 
certainly not near enough for a theater of 
operations of such importance. We must, 
as a people, never lose sight of the fact that 
the war in the Pacific is our war and that 
it is just as important and more significant 
than the war in Europe, America’s destiny 
is going to be settled for decades to come 
in the outcome of our struggle with Japan. 

The issue is not whether we shall concen- 
trate on Japan at the expense of the fronts 
against Hitler. The question is whether we 
should send to the Pacific front a larger part 
of our greatly increased production due to 
the fact that the danger there is increasing 
and the resources which the Japanese have 
are constantly multiplying. 

Japan, at the present time, has in her 
possession all the raw materials to enable 
her to fight for decades to come. Indus- 
trially and economically, Japan is in no 
danger of collapse. She has concentrated 
on developing the so-called inner ring of her 
Empire so that, in trading space in the Pa- 
cific for time to consolidate her conquests, 
she is making herself stronger in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Japan itself. As we drive 
into enemy-held lands from all directions 
we are shortening Japan's lines of communi- 
cation, allowing her to concentrate her forces 
on a smaller arc, and thus progressively she 
becomes more difficult to defeat. 

These considerations which I have pointed 
out must be faced realistically. The soft 
days that America has known, and which too 
many of us still enjoy, are going to belong 
to the past. We are in the Pacific war all 
the way, and we must gird ourselves for the 
tests that lay before us. We must also be 
cognizant that we have to continue to bear 
the major burden of the assault and defense 
of that area, It isn’t a matter of what we 
would like to do; it is a matter of what we 
will have to do. We cannot go on the as- 
sumption that our allies will aid us there im- 
mediately the war in Europe is over. Russia 
and England will be weary and will want to 
start rebuilding their shattered cities, 
plants, homes, and farms. They are realistic 
nations—more so than we—and they are 
thinking primarily of themselves, as should 
we. We need only recall the remarks of Brit- 
ish Home Secretary Herbert Morrison who, 
on October 6, 1943, agreed with Secretary of 
the Navy Frank Knox that the Pacific war 
held second place in the minds of the British 
and said, “After all, it was not the Japs who 
bombed London.” This is understandable 
thinking on the part of Britons because to 
them Europe—and their enemy of over 4 
years—is only 20 miles away. However, it 
does emphasize the point that the winning 
of the war in the Pacific will be primarily an 
American objective and undertaking. 

To date we have conquered no Japanese 
territory. We have taken a small portion of 
New Guinea, the Gilberts, and the Solomons, 
we have recaptured Attu and Kiska, but we 
are still without Wake, Guam, and the Philip- 
pines, It will take months to reconquer all 
these areas, and the longer we delay the 
stronger those outposts will become and the 
more difficult to take, because the Japanese 
have the shrewdness, the ability, and the 
manpower to stick it out. 

In this war the Japanese are nowhere near 
as hard-pressed for manpower as are the Ger- 
mans. Japan has á population of 75,000,000 
in the homeland plus 400,000,000 subject 
peoples to support her war machine, 


The Japanese still have over 2,000,000 men 
of military age—between 20 and 39—who have 
not yet been called to arms because they are 
not needed. She has, in addition, some 
1,000,000 men between the ages of 17 and 19 
who are not yet subject to conscription, 
Since these young men are not actually 
needed, the Japanese Army has not lowered 
the age limits to include them so that they 
might finish their schooling and prepare for 
the role which they are expected to assume in 
developing Japan’s great empire. 

Furthermore, there are 500,000 additional 
young men available for armed service every 
year. If Japan was hard pressed—which she 
is not—she could raise and equip an addi- 
tional 20 divisions within the next 2 years. 
This would give her a total of 80 divisions 
which would approach the number of combat 
divisions of the American Army planned for 
service in Europe and Asia. In addition, 
these divisions would be supplied from bases 
many thousands of miles nearer the front 
lines than those in the United States. 

These statements are the cold truth. Our 
people must know—as our military and naval 
authorities do—the odds which confront us. 
If we at home are slow to awaken, our boys 
in the Pacific are not. In the First World 
War our slogan in France was “Out of the 
trenches by Christmas.” In this war the 
boys in the Pacific are saying “The Golden 
Gate in 48.“ They know, better than many 
of us in Washington, what the score is and 
these veterans could guide and advise us far 
better, in many respects, than we could them, 

I believe that the people out home are 
more aware of this war than are many of our 
politicians, intellectuals, and commentators. 
Their sons are scattered all over the world 
and their grasp of the toughness of our 
enemies is more realistic than they are gen- 
erally credited with, 

Recent operations against Japan indicate 
that our holding encounters against her are 
at an end. Our production in all lines has 
succeeded beyond our fondest expectations, 
Added to this is the fact that we have at the 
present time an Army and Navy in excess 
of 11,000,000 men scattered on over 50 fronts 
throughout the world, We have good, compe- 
tent leadership. We are prepared from top 
to bottom and we cannot now wait too long. 

This is not a moral crusade no matter 
how much anyone talks about the “four 
freedoms” or the Atlantic Charter. This war 
is a fight for existence—for national revenge 
and security. We are fighting to avenge the 
disgrace of Pearl Harbor, for our prisoners in 
the Orient, for our gallant sons who laid 
down their lives for us, and for a better world 
where wars will be fewer and, if possible, 
eliminated altogether. 

Many people here think that after the de- 
feat of Hitler Japan will be easily conquered. 
Nothing could be further from the truth, 
Japan realizes full well that Hitler will be 
defeated, but that does not mean that she 
thinks she will be defeated. She calculates 
the possibilities of a negotiated peace which, 
in essence, would be a victory for her and in 
which would be placed the foundation for a 
future war. Right now she is counting on 
our becoming discouraged over the incon- 
veniences which confront us. She thinks we 
will become a disillusioned people when, in 
the words of Ambassador Joseph Grew, “we 
finally realize the immensity of the task 
which is still ahead of us.” 

In these days of grimness, we cannot afford 
to fight each other. We at home haven't 
made any sacrifices to speak of as far as our 
ordinary comforts are concerned. Our sons 
are paying for mistakes which they did not 
make but which were made by an older gen- 
eration. They know what they are up 
against in Japan because they’ve learned— 
the hard way. 

We are, however, going to have to make 
great sacrifices—in material things and in 


men, Our debt—in dollars—will be repaid. 
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some day. We will replace many of the 
things destroyed. But there will still remain 
the deficit of human lives shattered or lost, 
This account cannot be balanced but those 
who remain will have the added responsibility 
of making a world wherein the mistakes of 
the past will not be repeated. 

The Japanese have no thought of failure 
and neither must we. Peace in the Pacific 
is going to be our responsibility but to carry 
out that obligation and to insure decency 
and security to future generations we must, 
first of all, carry on this war to an absolute 
and complete victory against Japan. 


Farmers Ask Only Fair Treatment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1944 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a letter I have received 
from D. D. Dowds, county agricultural 
agent, Urbana, Ohio: 


COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK IN 
AGRICULTURAL AND HOME Economics, 
Urbana, Ohio, January 15, 1944, 
Hon. CLARENCE J. Brown, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: In Champaign County, Ohio, we 
have a neighborhood leadership organization 
through which almost every farmer in the 
county can speedily be contacted in behalf 
of war work. This organization is sponsoring 
the Fourth War Loan drive, and a series of 
12 township meetings were just concluded. 
A total of 158 farm leaders attended these 12 
township meetings, 

Timely questions affecting agriculture were 
discussed by these leaders, and, as on pre- 
vious occasions, I was asked to summarize 
the thinking and expressed opinions of the 
leaders and place this information in your 
hands: 

A. Farm subsidies: 

Out of the 158 leaders, only 12 expressed 
themselves as favoring a general farm sub- 
sidy program. And these 12 favored farm 
subsidies largely because they felt it was the 
only way the farmer could get immediate 
relief of an inequitable situation. The groups 
were predominately opposed to farm sub- 
sidies because— 

1, The farmer is not asking for more than 
fair exchange or parity prices for farm prod- 
ucts and he is justly entitled to such with- 
out subsidies. 

2. Guaranteed profits to industry and con- 
tinually increased wages to labor justify a 
comparable increase in the prices of farm 
products, 

3. Consumers were never in a more favor- 
able position to pay fair prices for farm 
products. 

4. The increase of farm purchasing power 
through subsidies is a dangerous policy— 
inducive to lower relative prices in the period 
of readjustment after the war, when subsidies 
are not available. 

5. Farm subsidies are not sponsored by or 
wanted by farmers generally. A farm sub- 
sidy program is not a farmer’s program but 
sponsored by others, It is a misnomer; it isa 
consumer program, 

6. Farm subsidies are not necessary with 
price controls and rationing. Equitable ad- 
justments of ceiling and floor prices should 
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provide ample inflationary controls as well as 
necessary stimulus to production. 

B. Price controls: 

1. The expressions from this group of 158 
producers were generally very favorable to 
price controls as a procedure to stimulate 
necessary production and control inflation. 

However, there was definite criticism of 
ceiling prices which prevent farm commodi- 
ties from rising to parity or fair exchange 
prices. The practice of placing ceiling prices 
on any farm commodity, forcing such com- 
modity to sell at less than parity, and then 
attempting to stimulate production through 
use of subsidies, was roundly condemned. 

Expressions from the group were bitter in 
condemning the method and procedure fol- 
lowed in handling price controls on hogs at 
present, in that the farmer is being unjustly 
penalized for hogs weighing under 200 and 
over 300 pounds, The farmer cannot under- 
stand why the support price cannot be ap- 
plied to hogs weighing under 200 or over 300 
pounds. Neither can they understand why it 
is difficult fo market hogs weighing between 
200 and 300 pounds at support prices, while 
they can market relatively any number 
weighing over 300 pounds but at prices con- 
siderably under floor prices. 

The groups were also very critical of the 
way poultry and dairy product price controls 
were being administered. 

I have attempted to summarize and con- 
dense the thinking and the expressed opin- 
ions of these 158 local leaders as they were 
assembled in 12 different discussions meet- 
ings throughout the county. This summary, 
at their request, is being placed in the hands 
of you gentlemen who are in position to in- 
fluence both the formation and administra- 
tion of policies and programs affecting agri- 
culture. 

From my own observation, I might add that 
T have never sat in on discussion meetings of 
local farm leaders, over a period of several 
years, when they were more pessimistic, crit- 
ical, and almost bitter than I found them at 
this time. 

We trust the above information may prove 
of some value to you. 

Very sincerely yours, 
D. D. Downs, 
County Agricultural Agent. 


Federal Regulation of Immigration 


— — 
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HON. RUFUS C. HOLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 26 (legislative day 
of Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor the text of 
a radio address delivered by me on Mon- 
day last. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Good evening fellow Oregonians: In a few 
days a subcommittee of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Immigration will hold hearings on 
two bills of mine, which I introduced last 
year at the beginning of this Seventy-eighth 
Congress. 

It seems to me that the subject of Federal 
regulation of immigration is one which now 
should receive the serious attention of the 
American people. 

I shall outline to you tonight my present 
views on immigration and my reasons for 


them. Then I hope you will communicate 
to me in Washington your thoughts on the 
subject, 

Federal regulation of immigration is of 
vital concern to all present and prospective 
wage earners and, in my opinion,’ is of the 
greatest importance to the welfare of our 
country and to all of its people. 

At the very outset of this discussion let me 
make it clear that I approach this subject 
in what I believe is a broad spirit of tolerance 
and humanity, and with a sincere and hon- 
est purpose to protect and promote the wel- 
fare of all American citizens regardless of 
race, religion, or country of origin. I want 
all Americans now citizens of our country 
to approach unity and as far as possible to 
become as nearly a homogeneous people as 
compatibility and natural instincts will per- 
mit. By curtailing, or stopping, all immigra- 
tion now, we may be able to allay some of the 
forces which tend to augment strife among 
us; whereas, if we do not curtail, or stop, 
immigration at least until we have as- 
similated and harmonized the various groups 
already here, we may stimulate the causes 
which separate our people into distinct and 
contending racial or national groups. 

My own father was an immigrant. He 
came to America as a boy in 1849. That was 
95 years ago. Conditions in this country and 
in the world are entirely different now from 
what they were then. I have no thoughts or 
ideas of superiority of race or of national 
origin. And as for religion, profound grief 
has convinced me that anyone who has 
found the road to God's mercy and goodness 
which satisfies and consoles himself is blessed 
indeed. 

While I grieve for the distressed people 
throughout the world, whoever and wherever 
they may be, yet my duty is pledged to the 
American people, their welfare, and their 
happiness, 

If the interests of the American people is 
not the first duty of a Senator of the United 
States, whose duty is it to protect and defend 
them? Surely Americans are entitled to 
protection from alien forces, including the 
immigration of aliens, if such immigration 
is detrimental to the American interests. If 
we admit alien immigrants to our country 
we must live with them in peace. We must 
not harass or quarrel’ with them. We must 
adopt them as of ourselves. Any other 
course of conduct is cruel indeed. The only 
honest course to pursue, if we do not want 
them, is to prohibit their entry to our coun- 
try. 


At present we are engaged in two great 
wars simultaneously—one against the Nazis 
in Europe and in the Atlantic, and one 
against Japan in Asia and in the Pacific. Ten 
million of our young people have been taken 
from their normal occupations and have 
been sent all over the world in the combat 
forces of our Nation, Some day, after they 
have won the victory for which they are 
fighting, the survivors will return to Amer- 
ica and those physically and mentally able, 
will try again to resume their normal lives 
in domestic employments. Where are they 
going to find the jobs which they must have, 
if now, while they are away from home, ve 
allow and encourage aliens to emigrate to 
America? These aliens who now are enter- 
ing our country also must have jobs by 
which they may earn their living. Alien 
immigrants take American jobs while the 
Americans in our combat forces are risking 
their all to recapture for the alien immi- 
grants and their fellow countrymen, the 
homelands which the adult aliens themselves 
are abandoning to their enemies, 

Should not the adult males of all alien 
immigrants of combat age remain in Europe 
and join our, and the Allies’ combat forces 
in defense of their European homeland and 
in repelling their foes at home, rather than 
to seek refuge in America and take jobs 
here while our soldiers, sailors, and marines 
fight their battles for them? 
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On account of the two great wars in which 
we are now engaged and because our country 
has promised our allies that America shall 
be the arsenal of democracy, all industries 
making essential things and producing es- 
sential supplies are stimulated beyond their 
normal capacities and are giving employ- 
ment to millions of workers more than they 
will need after the war. When these war 
plants shut down, or greatly reduce their 
output, after the war, where are all the 
workers now employed in them going to find 
the jobs they must then have, if now we 
encourage, or permit, to come to our shores 
all the alien immigrants who seek entrance 
to America. 

Can we find all the necessary jobs for the 
returned soldiers, sailors, and marines, the 
unemployed workers from our war indus- 
tries and for all the alien immigrants from 
Europe directly, or from South and Central 
America indirectly, who now are entering 
our country and whom it is proposed to bring 
here? Would it not simplify our problems 
of unemployment after the war if we elimi- 
nated the factor of alien immigration 


Workers at this time? 


“You take my house, when you do take the 


prop 

That doth sustain my house. 

You take my life when you do take the 
means whereby I live.” 


It has been very difficult for me, a mem- 
ber of the Senate Committee for Immigra- 
tion, to pry any information out of the 
Federal Bureau of Immigration. The Bu- 
reau is very secretive and evasive, which 
leads one to believe there are facts about 
immigration which the administration does 
not want the American people to know at 
this time. However, last month, Assistant 
Secretary of State Breckenridge Long testi- 
fied before the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, according to a news item in the 
Washington Star, that “we are ready to take 
all new refugees who come out of France, 
or out of other occupied territory?“ It has 
been further stated, by this same authority, 
that 580,000 alien immigrants have entered 
this country since the war in Europe started, 
There are approximately 6,000,000 aliens in 
this country today. That is more people 
than there are Americans of all ages west of 
the Rocky Mountains, excluding California, 
or it is about as many people of all kinds as 
there are in the entire State of California. 

Our country no longer has great unoccu- 


pied areas, The pioneer periòd of America 
is past. 

Eighty-five years ago Lord Macaulay 
observed about America— 


“As long as you have boundless extent of 
fertile and unoccupied land, your laboring 
population will be far more at ease than the 
laboring. population of the Old World. 
+ * But the time will come when new 
England will be as thickly populated as old 
England. You will have your Manchesters 
and Birminghams, and in those Manchesters 
and Birminghams hundreds of thousands of 
artisans will assuredly be sometimes out of 
work. Then your institutions will be fairly 
brought to the tes. Iz seriously 
apprehend that you will in some season of 
adversity * * * do things which will 
prevent prosperity from returning 
There will be, I fear, spoilation, The spoila- 
tion will increase the distress. The distress 
will produce fresh spoilation. * * * 
Either some Caesar or Napoleon will seize the 
reins of government with a strong hand or 
your Republic will be as fearfully plundered 
and laid waste by barbarians in the twentieth 
cen as the Roman Empire was in the 
fifth, with this difference, that the Huns and 
the Vandals came from without, and that 
your Huns and Vandals will have been 
engendered within your own coun- 
try, « * * 

Sir James Bryce, one-time British Ambas- 
sador to the United States, observed in part in 


rn 
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the 1910 edition of his great work entitled 
“The American Commonwealth,” as follows: 

“So America, in her swift onward progress, 
sees, looming on the horizon and now no 
longer distant, a time of mists and shadows 
wherein dangers may lie concealed whose 
form and magnitude she can scarcely yet con- 
jecture. As she fills up her western regions 
with inhabitants, she sees the time approach 
when all the best land, even that which the 
extension of irrigation has made available, 
will have been occupied, and when the land 
now under cultivation will have been so far 
exhausted as to yield scantier crops, even to 
more culture. Although transpor- 
tation may also have become cheaper, the 
price of food will rise; farms will be less easily 
obtained and will need more capital to work 
them with profit; the struggle for existence 
will become more severe. And while the 
outlet which the West now provides for the 
overflow of the great cities will have become 
less available, the cities will have grown im- 
mensely more populous; pauperism, now con- 
fined to six or seven of the greatest, may be 
more widely spread; and even if wages do 
not sink, work may be less abundant. In 
fact, the chronic ills and problems of old 
societies and crowded countries such as we 
see them today in Europe will have reap- 
peared on the new soil, while the demand of 
the multitude to have a larger share of the 
Natlon's collective wealth may well have 
grown insistent. High economic authorities 
pronounce that the beginnings of this time of 
pressure lie not more than 20 years ahead 
(1930). * [t may be a time of trial 
for democratic institutions.” 

That time and those conditions are now 
upon us and we have been experiencing them 
for the past 10 years, just as Lord Macaulay 
and Sir James Bryce predicted 85 and 35 
years ago. We must face these facts now, 
and it seems to me that my duty as your 
Senator is to ‘protect primarily the interest 
of all the citizens of the United States of 
America. 

I know there is a great difference of opinion 
among our own people on this subject of 
alien immigration, and that is why I ask that 
you discuss the immigration problem among 
yourselves and give me and the other Mem- 
bers of the Congress your considered views 
on it. We must dispose of this question and 
we must dispose of it constructively. 

Most of the immigrants today congregate 
in various quarters of our great cities and 
create slum areas and tenement districts 
there; whereas the immigrants of the colonial 
period of our Nation and of the first century 
of the Republic were largely pioneers. They 
had a land hunger, They were mostly farm- 
ers and developers of the virgin lands and 
their resources. They mixed with and were 
assimilated by the Americans already here. 
They were a freedom- and liberty-loving, self- 
reliant people. From them came no gang- 
sters. Among them were no Al Capones. 

These immigrant aliens who retain their 
national peculiarities after they come to our 
shores and hold themselves apart as & par- 
ticular section or separate group, or kind, 
of Americans, and who vote and act as a bloc, 
whose civic interests are peculiar to them- 
selyes and not common to all other American 
citizens, add greatly to the difficulties of 
maintaining the Republic, sustaining the 
Federal Constitution, and in promoting the 
general welfare. 

The question now is, What, if anything, 
are we going to do about it? I have my ideas 
and I have expressed them frankly to you. 
Do you approve or disapprove of them? I 
should like to have the benefit of your obser- 
vations and considered judgments, 


Simplified Tax Returns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 25, 1944 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
the administration and the Ways and 
Means Committee should be highly com- 
mended for their plans to simplify tax 
returns in order that every citizen may 
readily understand the requirements 
and may make his return with the least 
possible difficulty. 


Farm Prices, Farm Income, and Price 
Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 26 (legislative day 
of Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix to the Recor» a letter just 
received by me from Mr. Chester Bowles, 
Administrator of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, relating to farm prices, 
farm income, and price controls. I 
might comment that in view of his fig- 
ures showing living costs have risen only 
25 percent since World War No. 2 started, 
and the further fact that the national 
income has doubled in the same period, I 
canot see why it is necessary to have food 
subsidies from the Treasury to help out 
on the family grocery bill. I send the 
letter to the desk. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 
Washington, D. C., January 22, 1944, 
The Honorable ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR Carrer: We have taken note 
of the letter from Mrs. G. Sattler, of Americus, 
Kans., which you entered in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of January 12, in which she 
complains of the high prices farmers pay 
for what they buy and the low prices they 
get. She may be right as to her personal 
problem, but what she says certainly does 
not apply to farmers generally. 

Farm prices at the farm have risen 124 
percent since the war began in Europe. The 
things they buy have risen only 37 percent. 
In the last war, after 51 months, farm prices 
at the farm rose 100 percent. The prices of 
things they buy rose 70 percent. We have 
over-all done much better by the farmer 
than we did in the last war. 

Through much hard work farmers have in- 
creased food production 21 percent in this 
war, compared with a 5-percent increase in a 
like period in the last war. As a result, aver- 
age farmer income has risen 182 percent since 
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the war began. Total farm income in 1943 
Teached $14,200,000,000, the highest peak 
ever reached in the history of American agri- 
culture. 

Here and there there may be farmers who 
have not benefited financially as a result of 
the war, but the average is all in their 
favor. 

From the peak of World War No. 1 infla- 
tion to the bottom of the collapse that fol- 
lowed, food prices dropped as follows: 

Corn dropped 78 percent, wheat dropped 
65 percent, oats dropped 71 percent, cotton 
dropped 76 percent, potatoes dropped 85 per- 
cent, rice dropped 79 percent, peanuts 
dropped 73 percent, lambs dropped 61 per- 
cent, hogs dropped 66 percent, beef cattle 
dropped 57 percent, butter dropped 53 per- 
cent, milk (wholesale) dropped 32 percent, 
eggs dropped 73 percent, hens dropped 39 
percent, oranges dropped 75 percent, 

Average farm income dropped from $1,430 
to $554, and in the next 5 years 453,000 farm- 
ers lost their farms through mortgage fore- 
closure. I am sure none of us want infla- 
tionary prices that will be followed by such 
& collapse. Stabilization at present levels is 
in everyone's interest. 

Perhaps you will be willing to send this 
letter to Mrs. Sattler to let her know how 
much we appreciate letters which tell us 
how people are thinking. The economic 
problems presented by war are exceedingly 
complex. None of us knows all we should 
know about them. But the over-all results 
of the stabilization program of this war 
have been remarkable: 

1. Living costs are up only 25.9 percent, 
after 51 months, compared with a 59.7 per- 
cent rise in a like period in the last war. 

2. War costs $65,000,000,000 below what 
they would have been had prices advanced 
as they did in the last war. 

3. Living-cost index held steady for the 
last 8 months. This, in the face of inflation- 
ary pressures far more powerful than they 
were un the last war. 

Sincerely, 
CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator. 


Red Cross Activities of, and Tributes to, 
Mabel T. Boardman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DAVID I. WALSH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 26 (legislative day 
of Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, on Tuesday, January 18, more 
than 1,000 guests assembled at Hotel 
Statler, Washington, to pay tribute to 
one of the great women of the world, 
Miss Mabel T. Boardman, who for more 
than 40 years has given unselfishly of 
her time, energy, and money to the great 
humanitarian work of the Red Cross. 

I request that a short sketch of Miss 
Boardman's activities in the American 
Red Cross and a brief summary of the 
tributes paid to her on the occasion 


referred to be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 


There being no objection, the sketch 
and tributes were ordered to be printed 
in the Record, as follows: 
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SKETCH OF Rep Cross ACTIVITIES OF MABEL T, 
BOARDMAN 


The interest of Miss Mabel T. Boardman 
in the American Red Cross began in 1900, 
when the organization was chartered by 
Congress. She was one of its original in- 
corporators. She was instrumental in de- 
vising a new charter for the reorganization 
of the Red Cross, which became a law in 
1905. In 1901 Miss Boardman was elected 
member of the board of directors and the ex- 
ecutive committee of the American National 
Red Cross. In 1905 she was named a member 
of the central committee. In 1919 she was 
elected national secretary, a position which 
she has held for the past 24 years. She has 
been a delegate to International Red Cross 
conferences in Washington, London, and 
Tokyo, and been decorated by many govern- 
ments and been given honorary degrees by 
several colleges and universities. 


TRIBUTE PAID TO MISS BOARDMAN BY CHIEF 
JUSTICE HARLAN F, STONE 


“There is little I could say about Miss 
Boardman which would not inescapably be 


in praise of the Red Cross. In the 20 years . 


since I have come to know and admire her, 
it would have been difficult for me to think 
of Miss Boardman without thinking of the 
Red Cross, or to think of it without instantly 
bringing to mind her tireless devotion to its 
cause. Her life has been so closely associ- 
ated and interwoven with this great humani- 
tarian movement that she and the Red Cross 
have become one and inseparable in our 
thoughts. It has been said here in Washing- 
ton before, and it is a truth worthy of repeti- 
tion in this presence, that Mabel Thorp 
Boardman is the Red Cross. 

“From the first she saw in this infant so- 
ciety the potential instrument for the relief 
of human suffering in times of disaster and 
emergency, and for the alleviation of the 
wastage and misery which modern war in- 
flicts on all mankind. From that moment 
the realization of her vision, through the 
Red Cross organization, became the domi- 
nating purpose of her life. And her life has 
been literally dedicated to a single aim—the 
development of the Red Cross until it should 
be what it has become, the greatest and 
most efficient weapon against human mis- 
fortune which the world has known.” 

In summing up the Chief Justice said: 
“Few woman have been so showered with 
honors as has this gracious lady. * * * 
But far more significant to her and to us 
than any of these well-deserved honors are 
the shattered lives that have been rebuilt 
because of her efforts—the pain and suffering 
that have been made easier to bear because 
she has helped the Red Cross to fulfill its 
great possibilities. 

“Now, in the Nation’s hour of greatest 
need, her grand conception is bearing its 
finest fruits. In collecting life-saving blood 
plasma, in making millions of garments and 
surgical dressings, in bringing renewed 
courage to our servicemen on every shell- 
torn battlefield of the world, the Red Cross 
has reached the pinnacle of its service. It 
is little wonder that so many of those men 
and their relatives and friends at home are 
saying, ‘Thank God, there is an American 
Red Cross.’ 
3 “She (Miss Boardman) has given to you 

and all Americans a heritage that is to be 
treasured above earthly possessions. She 
has shown us the true significance of that 
genuine philanthropy which knows no 
bounds of friendship or enmity, of wealth 
or poverty. She has implanted in us a new 
conception of human understanding, of 
brotherly love of compassion, and of humani- 
tarian service." 


TRIBUTE PAID TO MISS BOARDMAN BY LT. GEN, 
A. A. VANDEGRIFT, COMMANDANT OF THE UNITED 
STATES MARINE CORPS 


I have been constantly amazed by the vari- 
ety, the scope, and the efficiency of Red Cross 
activities. Wherever I have gone, I have seen 
and heard eloquent tributes to the achieve- 
ments of this association, which are in turn 
tributes to the profound vision, faith, and 
industry with which Miss Boardman has done 
so much to make those successes possible. 

I have seen the Red Cross overseas provid- 
ing cheer, comfort, and recreation; acting as a 
link between men and their families back 
home when family emergencies have arisen; 
helping to relieve suffering, and doing a 
hundred other things to minister to the 
welfare of American men in uniform, And 
I have seen the Red Cross give men—through 
blood plasma—the gift of life itself. 

All of you who have been active in the 
Red Cross must feel a deep inner sense of 
satisfaction in the knowledge that you have 
done so much, and will continue doing s0 


much, to meet the challenges of this war. I 1 


know, too, how proud you are of Miss Board- 
man and her record of world-wide service. I 
speak for the entire Marine Corps in joining 
you to pay grateful respects to one of the 
outstanding women of our time. 

In the tradition which she has fostered, a 
field director on Guadalcanal placed a sign 
on his tent which read: “The American Red 
Cross is in this area to assist men of the 
United States forces in any way possible. 
Please do not hesitate to call.” 

I can assure you the men of the armed 
forces will not hesitate to call wherever they 
may be, 


Text of Resolution Adopted by Democratic 
National Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES M. TUNNELL 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 26 (legislative day 
of Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a clipping 
from the New York Herald Tribune of 
Sunday, January 23, which gives the text 
of the resolution offered by the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN] and 
unanimously adopted at the meeting of 
the Democratic National Committee on 
Saturday last. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Text oF DEMOCRATS’ RESOLUTION 

From out of the suffering and hardship 
of this war, the American people hope to 
bring two very elemental things—a secure 
peace and the opportunity to work. They 
have learned that peace is two-sided; that 
no nation, however peace-loving and how- 
ever powerful, can remain at peace in a world 
where nations bent on war and conquest are 
allowed free rein. They have learned too, in 
the great mobilization of this war, that the 
resources of this Nation when fully utilized 
provide unlimited opportunities for employ- 
ment once the determination to produce is 
put into play. 2 

In war, we have learned to cooperate with 
the United Nations in order to speed victory. 
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In war, we have learned to use all the 
country’s manpower and all the country's 
energies in order to produce the material of 
victory. 

The Democratic Party believes that these 
lessons of war can be applied to peace; that 
we will cooperate with other nations to safe- 
guard our victory and prevent future wars; 
that we will use the wisdom and the strength 
of this Nation to prevent the return to the 
misery of the depression and unemployment. 

As Democrats we are intensely proud of 
our President and Commander in Chief. 
Events themselves rise clearly from the 
musty fogs of planned political confusion 
and selfishly inspired controversy to prove 
the strength of this Nation’s war effort, the 
miracle of its war production, the superb 
equipment, and the masterful employment 
of its armed forces, and the wisdom of the 
world-wide strategy and the world-wide 
statesmanship of its freely chosen leader, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


CITES AID TO ALLIES 


Our great allies, Britain, the Soviet Union, 
and the Chinese Republic, were sustained in 
their darkest hours in the knowledge that 
America, under President Roosevelt’s leader- 
ship, was as one with them in their fight for 
the right to live as free peoples in free 
countries. 

Our enemies, the Japanese and the Nazis, 
have been kept from our shores, our sea lanes, 
and our skies, We are fighting in the enemy's 
country; not he attacking us in ours. 

Our armies and our fighting men have not 
been needlessly sacrificed in bloody incon- 
clusive battles. They were not sent into bat- 
tle until fully trained and equipped. While 
partisan critics called for offensives on a sec- 
ond front or everywhere at once, or called 
for offensives against Germany alone, or 
against Japan alone, or for air attacks alone, 
our forces, marshaled by the Commander in 
Chief and deployed in agreement with our 
allies, have attacked in decisive strength, in- 
flicting maximum injury upon the enemy 
and minimum loss upon ourselves. 

As we moved from the nearness of disaster 
and the shadow of mortal peril, the voices 
that were stilled and the tongues that were 
mute again began their clamor or political 
attack. 

Today those few high-placed Americans, 
arrogant in wealth or lusting greatly for po- 
litical power, renew and refresh their bitter 
hatred for the humanitarian philosophy and 
the democratic practices of our President 
and Commander in Chief and, while the war 
is not yet won, renew the hue and cry of 
partisan attack upon him and upon the Dem- 
ocratic Party. 

Their strategy is to surround their sup- 
port of the war effort and the making of the 
peace with reservations; to pick at and 
rub sore the irritations of life in wartime; to 
enlarge petty grievances and to diminish 
great achievements. 


APPEAL TO WEAKNESSES 


The leaders of the Republican Party are 
frankly committed to a campaign based upon 
an appeal to the weaknesses, to the selfish- 
ness, to the lack of understanding which 
they believe are inherent in the American 
people. 

We of the Democratic Party chose rather 
to trust to the strength, to the patriotism, to 
the wisdom of America. 

We believe that history has drawn our 
issues. We are ready to set the 12 years of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt against the preceding 
12 years of Republican ‘normaicy,’ then Amer- 
ica retreated into futile isolation, when 
America sped into wild inflation and made 
the depression inevitable, when America sank 
its Navy and corruptly sold its Navy's oil 
reserves. 
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We do not believe the American. people 
are ready to take a backward step. There- 
fore, it is with full confidence in the peoples’ 
intuitive ability to distinguish truth from 
falsehood, to mark out accomplishment from 
misrepresentation, that we resolve: 

The National Committee of the Democratic 
Party, representing the millions of sincere 
and devoted people who have three times 
elected Franklin D. Roosevelt to be their 
President, doés hereby gladly and proudly 
express its full and unflinching confidence in 
and admiration for that leadership both at 
home and abroad, and it further pledges its 
every energy and every purpose to the erec- 
tion of a lasting and enduring peace in which 
an America free from unemployment and 
poverty will take its rightful place in a world 
free of the threat of war; and it does further 
express its deep conviction that the liberal 
spirit and far-sighted practical idealism of 
this Nation, exemplified to the world by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, must be imprinted in 
the peace which follows victory, so that no 
man who dies in this war shall indeed have 
died in vain. 

We assembled, realizing his world leader- 
ship and knowing that our allies are praying 
with us for the continuation of his services 
both in war and peace, do now earnestly 
solicit him to continue as the great world 
humanitarian leader, 


The Service Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 26 (legislative day 
of Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
from yesterday’s New York Herald 
Tribune, entitled “The Service Vote.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

, THE SERVICE VOTE 

When the Senate moved yesterday to re- 
consider its action of last month killing the 
Federal service vote bill it was bowing to 
the force of a popular sentiment which sim- 
ply will not permit this matter to be shelved 
in political and parliamentary evasions. No 
doubt it would be much more comfortable 
and convenient for everyone if the whole 
embarrassing business could just be put 
quietly away somewhere and forgotten; but 
it cannot be put away because the basic is- 
sues involved are too plain and too com< 
pelling. 

There are three obvious reasons why this 
question must be faced and settled in a 
straightforward fashion. The first is the 
deep popular feeling that a man who is 
drafted to fight for his country should not 
thereby be deprived of all his constitutional 
rights to have a voice in its affairs. The 
second is the very practical reason that an 
electoral decision as important as that now 
impending should not be left open to any 
possible question on the ground that ten- 
million-odd citizens were in effect disfran- 
. chised. And the third reason is perhaps the 
most important of all. Whether the service- 
men intend to vote in any great numbers or 
not, there is a good deal of accumulating 
evidence that they value the right to vote. 
They are already sufficiently critical of the 


home front. They are already too much im- 
bued with the notion that politicians, labor 
magnates, and armchair patriots in general 
have sent them out to do the dying while 
themselves conducting business and pleasure 
as usual at home. The servicemen are be- 
ginning to make their right to a vote into a 
kind of test question. 

These are the three chief reasons for polit- 
ical action. If the statesmen had faced up 
to them more honestly to begin with, they 
would not have involved themselves in their 
present difficulties, confusions, and contra- 
dictions, But to this newspaper it still does 
not seem too late for a frank and rational 
solution. Stripped of its ulterior and legal- 
istic complications, the present issue seems 
to come down largely to a technical one. 
According to the Secretary of War, it is not 
physically possible to transmit all primary, 
local, and State ballots without interfering 
with the prosecution of the war. Appar- 
ently, it is possible to transmit a simple 
Federal ballot for Federal offices, while the 
revised Green-Lucas bill, under which the 
Federal Government would take such a vote 
but leave it to State law and State author- 
ities to accept or reject it, offers a clearly 
constitutional means of doing so. If this is 
the practical situation the conclusion is in- 
escapable; it is to provide for the Federal 
ballot, leaving the States as free as they now 
are to distribute and receive State and local 
ballots within the normal limits of the mil- 
itary postal services. If it is practical to 
provide something more than this, Congress 
should be able quickly to ascertain the fact; 
if not, this is a reasonable minimum. The 
one thing which is not allowable is simple 
obstruction and evasion. 


Mustering-Out Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1944 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, on Wednes- 
day, January 19, just 1 week ago today 
your House by a vote of 387 for and none 
against accepted the committee report 
of the Military Affairs Committee on the 
bill to provide mustering-out payments 
to members of the armed forces. Under 
the provisions of that House bill, the 
maximum amount to be paid for those 
persons eligible would be $300. Senate 
bill 1543 which was passed by the other 
body arrived at a maximum to be paid 
of $500. 

Many of the Members of your House 
were recorded favorably a week ago on 
the Military Affairs Committee bill, 
realizing full well that the maximum 
amount in the committee bill was insuf- 
ficient and inadequate. The so-called 
Lemke committee, which consisted of 51 
Members of your House, had unani- 
mously approved a maximum of $700 as 
payment to members of the armed forces 
upon their mustering out. 

The conference committee appointed 
by you, Mr. Speaker, have reported to 
your House that they have finally agreed 
on mustering-out payment for persons 
eligible, as follows: 

First. Three hundred dollars for per- 
sons who have performed active service 
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for 60 days or more, having served out- 
side the continental limits of the United 
States or in Alaska. 

Second. Two hundred dollars for per- 
sons who have performed active service 
for 60 days or more, having served no 
part thereof outside the continental 
limits of the United States or in Alaska. 

Third. One hundred dollars for per- 
sons who haye performed active service 
for less than 60 days, 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, although 
the other body arrived at a maximum of 
$500 and your House voted a maximum of 
$300, the committee of conference has 
seen fit to slash this amount to $200 for 
those members of the armed forces who 
have served within the continental 
United States. I for one am very much 
disappointed with the report of the com- 
mittee of conference and although I 
am & firm believer in economy in Gov- 
ernment I will never vote to economize 
at the expense of those men and women 
in our armed forces who are making 
heroic sacrifices. I know that the Mem- 
bers of your House must be familiar with 
the mustering-out provisions of S. 1617 
which is the so-called American Legion 
omnibus bill, Under this bill, the mus- 
tering-out or demobilization pay there 
was a Maximum of $500, and also recom- 
mended the principle of graduated pay 
according to the length of service, 

With this in mind, I do not intend to 
vote in favor of the conference report 
on this mustering-out pay bill. I hope 
that the entire matter will be recommit- 
ted with instructions to increase the 
amount of payments to an adequate sum. 


We Have the Solution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 26, 1944 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, December 23, Dr. Edward Hughes - 
Pruden, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church in. Washington, spoke on the 
National Vespers program over a na- 
tional radio network. 

Because I believe there is a significant 
challenge to all thoughtful persons in 
the message he broadcast, I desire to in- 
clude here, under leave granted to ex- 
tend my remarks, the text of Dr. Pru- 
den’s broadcast. 

It follows: 


There may have been times in the past 
when it would have been excusable for a 
Christian to think of his faith in personal 
and provincial terms, but the kind of world 
in which we are living today requires of us a 
Christian faith that possesses definite world- 
wide implications and significance. The ter= 
rible events that are taking place all around 
us remind us that we are world citizens with 
inescapable interests and responsibilities. 
We must put into our expression of Chris- 
tianity that universal note which was sound- 
ed by the angel in announcing our Saviour’s 
birth when he said, “Behold, I bring you good 
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tidings of great joy which shall be to all 
people”; and the best translations of the song 
of the heavenly host leave us in no doubt 
that they sang of a peace that would come to 
all men of good will, irrespective of race or 
nationality. Those who became the first 
disciples of Christ believed that the life and 
influence of Him who moved among them 
would one day bring glory to God in heaven 
and provide a means whereby peace should 
be realized among men on earth; and we 
share that belief today. 

We need have no doubt as to the ultimate 
outcome of the age-long struggle between 
good and evil. The lessons of history, the 
testimony of our own hearts, and the teach- 
ings of Scripture, all contribute to our con- 
viction that one day 

“Jesus shall reign where’er the sun, 
Doth his successive journeys run.” 


And that— 


“His kingdom shall spread from shore to 
shore 
Till moons shall wax and wane no more.” 


We have real cause, however, for being tre- 
mendously concerned over the extent to 
which men can delay, thwart, postpone, and 
sabotage that ultimate triumph of God over 
all His foes. 

Many of those first-century Christians 
closed their eyes in death in the full ex- 
pectation that Christ's complete reign in the 
hearts of men was only a matter of a few 
generations. Nineteen centuries have passed, 
however, and much of our world today still 
resembles the old Roman world in which 
those first-century Christians lived. I am 
not at all sure that Hitler and Mussolini 
and Tojo are any improvement over Judas 
and Pilate and Nero, and I am not at all 
convinced that our contemporary pagan gods 
of wealth, pleasure, and pompous pride are 
any more to be desired than the idols of 
wood and stone that lined the streets of 
Athens when Paul visited that ancient city. 
The number of Christians has increased, of 
course, but so has the population of the 
world, and we have not yet succeeded in 
making the spirit of Christ the dominant, 
determining factor in the affairs of men. 
The fields have been white unto harvest in 
every generation since our Lord walked 
among men, but the laborers have been few, 
and the harvest we have reaped has been 
only a fractional part of that harvest we 
might have reaped if we had only carried out 
the will and purpose of our Lord. As we face 
the complicated and urgent problems of our 
own day it is altogether possible that we shall 
be guilty of three serious mistakes. 

First of all, it is possible that we shall be 
guilty of oversimplification. We are liable 
to say, "Yes; I know the world is in a tragic 
condition, but our world leaders have just 
concluded significant conferences at Moscow, 
Cairo, and Teheran, and the decisions reached 
there probably determine the destinies 
of men for a thousand years. The war is 
hastening to a successful conclusion and if 
we can only win the war, most of our prob- 
lems will have been solved. Plans are now on 
foot to guarantee a more just and abiding 
peace and in all probability those who repre- 
sent the nations at the coming peace con- 
ference will profit by former mistakes, and 
we shall have the kind of peace that will make 
further war an impossibility.” 

Our problems, however, are not that sim- 
ple. They cannot be so easily solved. There 
have been other conferences just as historic 
and momentous, but they did not provide a 
solution for the problems that plague us. 
There was a disarmament conference held 
here in Washington soon after the close of 
the last great war, and many probably felt 
that the decisions reached at that conference 
would guarantee peace in the world. I was 
in the city of Paris when the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact was signed and I stood with thousands 
of others just outside the French Foreign 


Office during the momentous ceremony. 
When the German Foreign Minister appeared 
we all greeted him with applause, rejoicing 
that after 10 years the representative of an 
enemy country had journeyed to Paris to 
conclude a significant peace treaty. Many 
of us felt that now that war had been out- 
lawed, we could expect a long era of peace, 
if not a permanent peace. Several years ago 
Ramsay MacDonald, the British Prime Min- 
ister, journeyed to the United States and vis- 
ited President Hoover at his Rapidan Camp 
in the mountains of Virginia. The news- 
papers saw in that conference great possibili- 
ties for future peace and international under- 
standing. When the two world leaders sat 
together on a log one Sunday morning, the 
world began to wonder if the time had come 
when the nations of the earth could sit to- 
gether in peaceful cooperation. 

In 1936 a delegation from the United States 
Congress went out to the Orient, visiting 
Japan, China, and particularly the Philip- 
pines. Bein in Shanghai at the time, I at- 
tended a reception given for this delegation 
and shared the belief with multitudes of 
others that this group of American officials 
would probably find some solution to the 
tense situation existing in the Orient. To- 
day, however, we are painfully aware that no 
such solution was found. All of these con- 
ferences seemed full of promise at the time 
they were held and appeared to be the crown- 
ing effort that might at last give us a peaceful, 
cooperative world, but in jumping to such 
conclusions we were guilty of an oversimpli- 
fication of our problems which practically in- 
capacitated us for discovering a satisfactory 
solution. 

We can make a second serious mistake by 
transferring our responsibility to others. If 
we really believe that our world problems will 
be solved by conferences, or by winning the 
war, or by the peace conference at the close 
of the war, then we shall be inclined to sit 
back and wait to see what our leaders will 
do. That is what we did after the last war, 
and you can see where we are today. Our 
problems will never approach a solution until 
we begin to realize that they rest as heavily 
upon us who are average, ordinary citizens 
as they do upon prominent officials in places 
of great authority. 

We are deeply indebted to our national 
leaders for their wisdom and insight and the 
sacrificial efforts they are making to guaran- 
tee for the future a just and durable peace, 
but we have no right to hold them solely re- 
sponsible for the peace of the world, nor 
should we expect them to produce a peace 
settlement for which we are neither spirit- 
ually prepared to appreciate nor morally 
capable of supporting. The Ten Command- 
ments and the Sermon on the Mount are ef- 
fective only among those who are capable of 
appreciating the spiritual ideals contained 
in them. The statesmanship of our leaders 
must be implemented by the efforts of the 
churches to produce the kind of men who will 
make just treaties workable. 

A third mistake of gigantic proportions we 
may possibly make is the mistake of accept- 
ing poor and inadequate substitutes for the 
only real solution. Agreements made at con- 
ferences are usually capable of providing for 
us temporary relief from war and destruction, 
but they seem to possess no long-term bene- 
fits. When the armistice was signed on No- 
vember 11, 1918, we settled back with a false 
complacency and felt that all our worries 
were over. We know now that we were sim- 
ply given a brief breathing spell between two 
conflagrations. We made the terrible mis- 
take of accepting a poor substitute for the 
real thing. Any solution reached at confer- 
ences, or made possible by winning wars, sim- 
ply results in a rearrangement of the same 
individuals who created and precipitated 
crises and serious problems in the past, and 
men can be disarranged just as easily as they 
can be rearranged, One of our discerning 
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religious leaders has said that “no possible 
rearrangement of bad eggs can ever make a 
good omelet,” and we know full well that no 
possible rearrangement of bad individuals 
will ever make a good society. The only real 
solution to the world’s problems is in the 
transformation of human beings from greedy, 
selfish, suspicious, dishonest individuals into 
men and women of character, integrity, and 
unselfishness. 

We frequently speak of the world’s prob- 
lems as though the matter were plural, when 
actually the world has but one problem, and 
all our difficulties fow out of that one— 
the problem presented by man himself. If 
we were able to solve the problem contained 
in man, all the other problems with which 
man is confronted would be solved auto- 
matically. Take the race problem as an 
example. I was talking the other day to a 
white minister from the South who told me 
of a critical situation which arose in the 
community in which he once served as 
pastor. A Negro girl had been mistreated by 
a white boy and the Negro population of 
the community became so agitated that it 
looked for a time as though a serious riot 
might occur. One of the Negro ministers 
came to this white minister and told him 
how deeply stirred his people were, and how 
seriously they were considering drastic ac- 
tion. When the white minister had heard 
the story of his Negro fellow pastor, he said 
to him, “I cannot blame you at all for the 
way you feel. I do not see how you have 
been as patient as you have been in view of 
the number of indignities your people have 
endured. If I had been born of your race, 
I am afraid I would have done something 
desperate long ago. I would just like to 
make one request, and that is, that you begin 
your vengeance against the white race with 
me. I am a white man and must confess 
that I have not done all I could have done 
to create better relations between the two 
races. Over in the corner of the room you 
will find a club with which you may give me 
a death-dealing blow, and I will offer no 
resistance. However, before you do that, let 
us get down on our knees together and ask 
the Lord Jesus if that is the course he would 
have us pursue. Let us make sure that that 
is the method he would approve for the set- 
tling of interracial difficulties.” The Negro 
minister, with tears in his eyes, replied in 
a trembling voice, “I see your point, but 
there is still a wounded place in my heart.” 
If all the Negro people were like that Negro 
pastor, and all the white people were like 
that white pastor, there would be no race 
problem, for somehow they would discover a 
solution for their differences in loyalty to a 
common Saviour. 8 

It is certain that there would be no prob- 
lem of war if we could solve the problem 
found in man. In recent years a Japanese 
ambassador to the United States, Mr. Ken- 
suke Horinouchi, attended the church of 
which I am pastor. I found him to be a man 
of profound spiritual insight and an earnest 
Christian. He was permitted to hold his dip- 
lomatic position for only a short time, and 
I shall always believe that he- was called 
home and replaced by another because he 
was unable to cooperate with the aggressive 
policies of his country. He seemed to be a 
saint in Caesar's household and constantly 
embarrassed by the incongruity of the situa- 
tion he faced. If all the Japanese possessed — 
the spirit of this Christian statesman, and 
all Americans were controlled- by the same 
spirit, there would be no conflict between 
our Nation and Japan. The same truth 
would apply in regard to the conflict between 
capital and labor, to the problem of divorce 
and broken homes, and to the ever-present 
problem of intemperance. Mankind’s worst 
enemy is man himself, and decisions reached 
at conferences and on battlefields will never 
change him in the least. 
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It is equally true that the passing of laws 
will not change him. We tried the prohibi- 
tion law, but man continued to manufacture 
and imbibe intoxicating liquors. We tried 
repeal, and though its proponents promised 
us that there would be no more saloons or 
bootleggers, we have both today in great 
abundance. We are now trying rationing 
laws, but selfish individuals have discovered 
ways of hoarding food and other commodi- 
ties. Laws may provide a certain amount 
of temporary restraint, but they never pro- 
yae a permanent solution to human prob- 
ems. 

When you hear world leaders speak of a 
just and durable peace, of a new and better 
world, they are simply using other terms 
for what Jesus called “the kingdom of 
heaven,“ a social order in which God is su- 
preme and His will obeyed; and Jesus said, 
“The kingdom of heaven is within you.” The 
attainment of these worthy goals for mankind 
is not in wishful thinking or minute plan- 
ning or in decisive military victories, but is 
wrapped up within ourselves. It is not clear 
just what it was that Nicodemus wanted to 
discuss with Jesus on that historic night 
when he visited the Master, but we know 
that both Jesus and Nicodemus lived in a 
world very similar to the world in which we 
live today. It is altogether possible that 
Nicodemus said to Jesus, “Master, this is 
indeed a tragic world in which we live. The 
Oppression of Rome is apparent everywhere, 
and the liberties of men are being curtailed 
on every hand. How can we ever have a bet- 
ter world, confronted as we are by such con- 
ditions?” It was probably at that moment 
that Jesus spoke of the new birth and said, 
in substance, “Unless men experience a 
spiritual change from within, they will never 
see that better world for which you and 
others like you are hoping and praying.” 
While the world in which he lived was re- 
markably like our own, Jesus did not speak 
of a new order or a new world, but of new 
men. An outward renovation of the world 
will not suffice. Only by the regeneration of 
individual men can that better world ever 
become a reality. 

Let it not be thought for a moment that 
this message is being voiced in criticism of 
those who have recognized the social im- 
plications of the gospel and given them em- 
phasis. Such emphasis was long overdue 
and deserves from all of us wholehearted 
and enthusiastic support. It should be rec- 
ognized, however, that programs for social 
improvement succeed only to the extent that 
men are disposed to accept and support them, 
The spiritual transformation of the indi- 
vidual, then, is emphasized not as a substi- 
tute for but as an indispensable preliminary 
to the creation of that better social order in 
which all thoughtful men are profoundly in- 
terested. 

The Great Wall of China cost millions of 
dollars; it took many years to construct; and 
it was made as formidable a thing as human 
ingenuity could make it; but in the first 
few years after its construction the enemy 
penetrated it three times. This was not ac- 
complished by knocking holes in it, or climb- 
ing over it, but simply by bribing the gate 
keepers. The Great Wall was no stronger 
than the character of those who kept the 
gates. While men are now searching for a 
Way by which the world’s problems can be 
solved, it is the duty and privilege of the 
Church to say, “We have the solution, and it 
is in Christ.” When the angels sang of that 
peace which is possible only among men of 
good will, they were speaking of something 
far more profound than mere friendly senti- 
ments and charitable impulses; they were 
referring to a goodness that is ours by virtue 
of a vital relationship to God through Jesus 
Christ—a positive goodness that has its roots 
in the true and living God. 

We have the basis for a permanent solution 
to all our unhappy relationships in Dr. 
Goodspeed’s translation of Ephesians 2:15. 


Here we read that Christ has “broken down 
the barrier that kept us apart * in 
order * * create out of the two 
parties one new man by uniting them with 
Himself.” When we relate ourselves properly 
to Christ He dissolves our differences and re- 
moves our animosities, and as we become like 
Him we realize a unity among ourselves that 
we have never known before. Apart from 
Christ a new man is impossible, and apart 
from new men a new and better world is im- 
possible. In the realization of this fact we 
begin to see to what extent He is indeed the 
Prince of Peace. 


Everett McKinley Dirksen—An Able 
Spokesman’ 
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Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
confident that his colleagues in Con- 
gress, irrespective of party, will be in- 
terested in reading the following edi- 
torial from the Daily Argus Leader of 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak., which comments 
upon an address delivered in South Da- 
kota by EVERETT DIRKSEN, who has an- 
nounced his candidacy for President on 
the Republican ticket: 


AN ABLE SPOKESMAN 


Sioux Falls enjoyed the privilege yesterday 
of hearing its first speech of this campaign 
year by a man who is a candidate for the 
Presidency. He was Representative EVERETT 
M. DIRKSEN, of Illinois, who announced some 
weeks ago that he is seeking the Republican 
nomination for the Nation’s highest office. 

In a community so thoroughly Republican 
as Sioux Falls is, Representative DIRKSEN 
found a receptive audience—a group of 
listeners quite ready to agree with him that 
the pernicious policies of the New Deal should 
be halted through a change in the adminis- 
tration. 

And Dmxsxx himself made an excellent 
impression. To say that he speaks well is 
almost an understatement. Time magazine 
referred to him recently as the best orator 
in the House of Representatives. He justified 
that statement in the brilliancy of his speech 
here. 

But he is much more than just a good 
speaker. It is obvious that he is a student 
of government, conscious of the basic value 
of American principles and the necessity for 
struggling to preserve them if we are to con- 
tinue to enjoy the benefits. 

It is his impression, fortified by a decade of 
experience in Washington, that bureaucracy 
is a genuine evil concerning which the Ameri- 
can people should be alarmed. He has ob- 
served the development of bureau after bu- 
reau, their expansion and the tenacious man- 
ner in which they cling to their existence 
even after the purpose for which they were 
established had disappeared. Deserving 
particular emphasis in his opinion was the 
system that induced a bureau to make every 
effort to broaden its scope, He deplored as 
well the attempt on the part of these bureaus 
to assume to themselves the authority to 
make the laws and, occasionally, to thwart 
the expressed will of Congress. 

The pressing task, as Representative DRR- 
SEN explained, is to win the war, but we will 
be unmindful of our responsibilities and our 


well-being if we neglect to maintain mean- 


while the American way of life, 
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It was a thoughtful: and a pertinent ad- 
dress which the Illinois Member of Congress 
delivered in Sioux Falls. The comments 
which he made deserve emphasis. There isn't 
so much, though that we in South Dakota 
c-n do about it that we haven't done alrefidy. 
Our entire representation in Congress is now 
Republican. Our vote in 1940 was cast in 
favor of the Republican nominee for the 
Presidency and against President Roose- 
velt. The strong probabilities—so strong 
that little question exists—are that we will 
continue this record in 1944. Therefore, we 
have done and are doing as much as our 
laws permit us to do to advance the 
philosophy which Representative DIRKSEN 
so eloquently advanced yesterday. 


Labor Cooperation 
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Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks I 
desire to include here an article from 
the Trades and Labor News, of Nashville, 
Tenn., which sets forth the efforts of the 
trades and labor council of that city to 
cooperate with the chamber of commerce 
in post-war planning. 

This is an example of the type of co- 
operative effort that is destined to bring 
us real and lasting results in the world 
after the war. 3 

The article, written by Mr. Ben Faucett, 
follows: 


The Nashville Trades and Labor Council 
took definite steps for closer cooperation with 
the Nashville Chamber of Commerce in post- 
war plans for this city, when President Lee 
Sanders appointed a cooperation committee 
to keep in touch with the chamber of com- 
merce for the purpose of exchanging sugges- 
tions in the formulation of a Nashville post- 
war plan that will harmonize more complete- 
ly with the expectations of local labor, indus- 
try, business, and the general public. Mo- 
tion for the appointment of the aforemen- 
tioned cooperation committee was made by 
E. E. Woodward, delegate to the Trades Coun- 
cil from Carpenters’ Local Union, No 507. 
President Sanders named the following dele- 
gates to serve on the cooperation committee: 
C. J. Maunsell, Miss Novella West, John E. 
Gatlin, and Ben Faucett. 

Since the chamber of commerce has al- 
ready set up a general committee and several 
special committees on post-war planning for 
Nashville, with Dr. Philip Davidson, dean of 
the Graduate School of Vanderbilt University, 
as general chairman, and W. Lipscomb Davis, 
president of the Davis Cabinet Co., as vice 
chairman; has spent several months in set- 
ting up these committees and the prepara- 
tion of an extensive booklet explaining the 
intent, purposes, and scope of post-war plan- 
ning to be attempted in this Iccality; and 
is making varicus surveys and inquiries 
throughout Nashville business, industrial, 
educational, civic, and general public-wel- 
fare channels, an excellent opportunity is 
presented for the chamber of commerce and 
the Nashville Trades and Labor Council to 
exchange ideas and get together in formation 
of specific post-war plans, at least in condi- 
tions involving the cooperation of labor and 
management. 

Ye editor of Trades and Labor News was a 
guest at the luncheon meeting when the 
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chamber of commerce formally opened its 
post-war planning for Nashville campaign 
with a get-together of the general and spe- 
cial committees appointed to plan for bene- 
ficial after-the-war conditions here. It 
proved to be a very enthusiastic and har- 
monious meeting, so the campaign got under 
way with plenty of impetus. 

After the invocation, John Sloan, presi- 
dent of the chamber of commerce, stated 
the purposes of the nreeting and the various 
groups expected to take part in post-war 
planning for Nashville, and he specifically 
mentioned Nashville organized labor in this 
respect, after which he introduced Dr, Philip 
Davidson, general chairman. 

“The post-war factors which should afford 
countless opportunities to business and in- 
dustry, but for which it is important to pre- 
pare now, are as follows,” said Dr. Davidson. 

“1. The United States will have the great- 
est productive capacity any country ever 
had. 

“2. The Nation will have the greatest sup- 
ply of skilled, trained labor in its history. 

3. Americans will have the greatest accu- 
mulated purchasing power in history, cre- 
ating the greatest consumer demand ever 
experienced. 

"4. The release of pent-up demand for 
the cultural things of life, repressed in the 
past year, will result in a general return to 
college and fine arts.” 

Dr. Davidson declared that “although 
post-war planning is difficult and is beset 
with problems, right now we are doing it 
despite difficulties.” 

W. Lipscomb Davis, vice chairman, said, 
in part: “Most people are divided on post- 
war planning—those who think it is useful 
and those who argue that nothing definite 
can come out of such planning now, although 
I must agree that the main job is now win- 
ning the war. We are going to have to work 
and strive to maintain our fundamental 
American freedoms—the freedom of private 
enterprise, the freedom of speech, and the 
freedom of worship. It is time we, as busi- 
ness people, start planning for the post-war 
world if the American philosophy of life and 
the freedoms we cherish are to be preserved.” 

“We must get the fundamentals and not 
become confused with an avalanche of de- 
tails,” said Charles Hawkins, city and county 
planning engineer and secretary of the com- 
mittee, as he outlined the various steps 
necessary in forming a post-war program, 
after which he illustrated his suggestions 
with a series of large maps showing Nash- 
ville's population centers, Davidson County’s 
population centers and other details related 
to possible conditions here after the war, 
stressing the point that all post-war plan- 
ning must be flexible. 


Brotherhood Week 
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Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following message of the 
President on Brotherhood Week: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington. 

The annual obseryance of Brotherhood Week 
is a time both of reminder and dedication. 
It reminds us of the basic religious faith from 
which democracy has grown—that all men 
are children of one Father and brothers in 


the human family. It dedicates us to the 
practice of understanding and justice 
through which freedom and equality fiourish 
in human society. 4 

While we are engaged in a mighty strug- 
gle to preserve our free institutions and to 
extend the boundaries of liberty in the earth, 
it is good for us to pledge renewed devotion 
to the fundamentals upon which this Na- 
tion has been built. Brotherhood must pre- 
vail. Our inescapable choice is brotherhood 
or chaos. 

On land and sea and in the air, the sons of 
the United States fight as one though they 
come from every racial and cultural strain 
and though they worship at different altars, 
They are brothers in arms now; soon, pray 
God, they shall be brothers in peace. We 
on the home front must see that history shall 
not repeat itself in post-war hatred and in- 
tolerance. It is for us to make the homeland 
more nearly a land of brotherhood, worthy of 
the victory our gallant sons and daughters 
shall surely win. 

I, therefore, heartily join with the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews and with 
all forces of good will in our country in urg- 
ing Nation-wide observance of Brotherhood 
Week, February 20-26, 1944. I hope that our 
citizens will meet in church and schoolhouse, 
in halls and public places to think through 
the implications of practical brotherhood 
today, to cement our country’s unity during 
the trying times to come, and to pledge anew 
allegiance to the flag which is a living symbol 
of liberty and justice for all. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 


Fourth War Bond Drive 
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Mr. S@SSCER. Mr. Speaker, a few 
nights ago I had the pleasure of attend- 
ing a dinner of the District of Columbia 
Building and Loan League at the May- 
flower Hotel. This dinner was an initial 
step of the local Building and Loan 
League in connection with the Fourth 
War Bond drive. 

A forceful and compelling address was 
delivered by Mr. John A. Reilly, one of 
the leading citizens of the District of 
Columbia, who stands high in the finan- 
cial circles of our National Capital. Mr. 
Reilly is president of the Second Na- 
tional Bank of Washington and chair- 
man of the War Finance Committee for 
the District of Columbia. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
his address in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Ladies and gentlemen, normally I would 
apologize for inflicting a serious note on 
such a happy occasion. I understand, how- 
ever, that the meeting was arranged by your 
Officials to stimulate interest in the Fourth 
War Loan campaign. 

The War Finance Committee wishes to 
take this opportunity to thank and con- 
gratulate the Building and Loan League for 
the splendid contributions it has made to 
the war-finance program to date. 

Your members have purchased heavily for 
their own portfolios; your officials have served 
faithfully and well on our important com- 
mittees; you have acted as issuing agents and 
contributed money for the administrative ex- 
penses of our local office, For all of these 
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things, I thank you in the name of the 
United States Government. 

As we in Washington prepare to do our 
part in the Fourth War Loan campaign, let 
us bear in mind that the dollars we raise 
will accomplish three definite objectives: 

1. The successful prosecution of the war, 
which will enable our boys to return as soon 
as possible. 

2. The maintenance of the economic sta- 
bility of our country. 

3. The attainment of our national and 
personal post-war aims. 

Total global war has disrupted our economy 
and has left broken hearts and broken homes 
in its wake. As the shadow of this horrible 
conflict lengthens, its impact is felt by every 
household.. When our boys reach the age 
when they would normally enter upon their 
business or professional careers, they must 
leave for the battlefields. They are off to 
save America and our system of free enter- 
prise. 

I am going to assume for the purpose of 
our discussion today that we unanimously 
want to accomplish the first objective and 
win the war. 

Let us review for a moment the other ob- 
jectives which are often overlooked. 

As intelligent business people, I should like 
to discuss with you, this evening, the war- 
finance program and its ability to check in- 
flation. 

The word “inflation” is probably the vaguest 
word in the English language. Experts have 
written about it—economists have attempted 
to define it—and newspapers have devoted 
columns to it—still the public remains hope- 
lessly confused. 

The subject of inflation is involved because 
it involves money and money is a very 
involved subject. Dollars are the units of our 
money. 

We have faith in that dollar because we 
know it can be exchanged for the necessi- 
ties and simple luxuries of life. We also have 
faith in the credit of the United States and 
know that if we do not need things now we 
can save the dollars and use them in the fu- 
ture to purchase things that we may need 
later. 

It is his faith in the stable purchasing 
power of American dollars that prompts the 
worker to give the sweat of his brow for 
them—that encourages the investor to risk 
his savings in the hope of increasing his net 
worth in dollars—that prompts ‘the farmer 
to bring his produce to the city and willingly 
exchange it for them. 

Our money—our dollar's value—is our faith 
in its stable purchasing power. 

The stability of the purchasing power of 
money depends upon the ratio of the amount 
of money that is available to the volume of 
goods and services that may be exchanged 
for it. 

Whenever the amount of available money 
in circulation increases greatly without a cor- 
responding increase in goods and services, in- 
dividuals compete for these things with each 
other, They offer more money and drive 
the prices up. 

Income payments to individuals for the 
fiscal year 1944 are expected to total $148,000,- 
000,000. Taxes—Federal, State, and local— 
will absorb approximately twenty-two bil- 
lions, leaving one hundred and twenty-six 
billions to be spent or saved. 

There will be about ninety billions worth of 
goods and services available for consumers, 
leaving about thirty-six billions to be saved 
or frittered away. This thirty-six billion is 
economic dynamite and constitutes the infla- 
tionary gap that must be closed. The slight- 
est spark will set it off and lead to utter ruin. 

If some are inclined to feel that inflation 
is a myth rather than a reality, may I cite 
the experience of Germany after the last war, 

German inflation of the early 1920's had its 
origin in a faulty wartime fiscal policy. In- 
stead of taxing heavily, as did Britain and 
America, Germany financed with planned 
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deficits; taxes paid only 5 percent of its war 
cost. So confident of victory were the Ger- 
man leaders that they financed the war with 
the proceeds of bonds, anticipating that the 
Allied Nations would pay for their liquida- 
tions. The bonds were sold directly to the 
Reichsbank, which occupied a relationship to 
the Government of Germany not dissimilar 
to that of our own Federal Reserve Bank to 
our Federal Government. 

While such a step can be justified in a 
war cy, as a policy it carries grave 
danger, for it is but one step removed from 
outright paper money, The Government 
turned the bonds over to a bank whose pol- 
icies the Government indirectly controlled 
and this bank printed the money. 

At the war's conclusion Germany's in- 
debtedness to the Reichsbank was more than 
40,000,000,000 marks. The result was a great 
increase of currency and the elements of 
infiation were on the loose. 

By the middle of 1922 the international 
value of the mark had fallen to one one- 
hundredth of its pre-war rate. There was 
false prosperity. Demand swallowed every- 
thing for sale. Disbanded soldiers had been 
quickly absorbed by industry busy comput- 
ing its paper profits. However, each month 
saw the mark’s value sink to a new low. Yet 
the internal demand for more and more 
paper continued and history repeated itself. 
The purchasing value of the mark sank 
lower and lower as each new wave of paper 
money fell upon the country. y the 
mark almost ceased to have value; it had 
fallen to one-trillionth of its original worth. 
If a comparable fall in the value of Ameri- 
can money had taken place, $30,000,000 would 
have been required to buy a 3-cent news- 
paper. 

Ladies and gentlemen, God forbid that the 
printing presses will ever start to roll in 
America for our monetary needs. The most 
terrible thing that can happen to a civilized 
nation is to have its legal tender cease to be 
recognized by its own people. 

America, primarily an agricultural Nation, 
will find the farmers refusing to furnish our 
towns and cities with food supplies. Per- 
haps we older ones can take it—but are we 
doing our duty to God's little ones who are 
entrusted to our care if we permit th's to 
happen. 

Business units will decline to pare win 
their goods against payment in national cur- 
rency—thousands il be without clothing 
and shelter. 

What standards can we fix for wages for 
our 65,000,000 wage earners? 

What good will our insurance policies be? 

Some may say that this is fantastic and 
can’t happen here. They are mistaken. Once 
the inflation spiral gains momentum, all 
power on earth can't stop it. The best insur- 
ance against this economic disease at present 
is the purchase of War bonds. 

$95,000,000 seems like a lot of money and 
it is a lot of money. We should remember, 
however, that the war is costing $10,000,000 
an hour, Before daybreak all that we are 
expected to raise will have been spent. 

May I urge you to again review your assets 
and invest to the limit in Government bonds 
during the campaign. Organize your em- 
ployees and encourage each one to buy an 
additional $100 bond. Develop sales organi- 
zations within your establishments and have 
your associates canvass their relatives and 
friends. I can assure you that amazing 
results will be accomplished. Communicate 
with your shareholders and clients and sug- 
gest that they back the attack. You, execu- 
tives of the Building and Loan League, have 
the facilities to ascertain where a good part 
of the money seeking investment lies. You 
have a wonderful opportunity to serve your 
country on the home front and preserve our 
economy and system of free enterprize. 

As we think of the men and women in our 
country’s. service, of their sacrifices, their 


valor and achievements, let us all resolve 
to strengthen our faith and effort. 

Before 1944 comes to a close, thousands of 
parents will have received official telegrams 
“I am sorry to inform you.” Mothers, who 
hourly pray for the safety of their sons, -will 
face cruel realities—fathers, who have 

great things for their boys, will see 
an empty chair at the table—wives and 
sweethearts will be separated forever. 

Each bond that you cause to be sold will 
hasten the hour of victory. It is a program 
worthy of your supreme effort. 


War and Peace 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following speech 
made by Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, of Ar- 
kansas, on December 10: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I con- 
sider it a great honor and privilege to be in- 
vited by the United Commercial Travelers 
to come here tonight to discuss with you 
some of the problems that confront us. It 
has been more than a year since I last spoke 
in this auditorium to the Democratic State 
Convention. At that time I was a recently 
elected candidate, full of confidence. Then I 
knew practically all the answers. After 
nearly a year of struggling with some of 
the most difficult problems ever to face a 
Nation, few of the answers are as obvious 
as I had thought. I can assure you that 
being a Member of Congress will cure any- 
one’s conceit and give him a real sense of 
humility. 

This week our Nation has completed the 
second year of the Second World in 25 
years, All of us are deeply concefhed, not 
only about the military victory, but also about 
what kind of world we are going to have when 
victory is ours. By world, I do not mean only 
Russia, China and other foreign countries, I 
mean Arkansas and the United States. On 
every hand, we hear people talking about 
post-war planning. This phrase sounds vague 
and far away, but in fact it is neither. It is 
simply the common sense effort to lay our 
Plans, and to find solutions as far as pos- 
sible, for the problems which we know. we 
must solve if we are to preserve our free- 
dom and maintain our prosperity. 

I have been asked, “Why is it that you have 
interested yourself so much in this coun- 
try’s foreign affairs?” Aside from the fact 
that I was assigned to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, I have come to the conclu- 
sion that unless we can prevent having a 
world war every 20 years, there is no real 
hope for any continuing prosperity or happi- 
ness in this very State or Nation. While the 
prevention of war will not, in itself, auto- 
matically solve all of our domestic prob- 
lems, yet unless we do prevent another war 
in 20 years, I don't think we can solve 
these other problems at all. On the other 
hand, if we can have a reasonable assurance 
of peace, we will then be on the road to a 
long period of progress. 

In considering this question of our foreign 
policy, we are often misled by the feeling 
that it is something remote from our daily 
lives and, in any case, that only the profes- 
sional diplomats can understand it. I sub- 
mit to you that it is not remote and its prin- 
ciples are not difficult to understand. In- 
stead of being remote, today our mistake in 
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foreign policy is reaching into every pocket- 
book in America; it is taking millions of our 
finest young men, your own sons and broth- 
ers, and, on the whole, it is disrupting seri- 
ously the life of every man, woman, and child 
in America, My interest and your interest in 
foreign policy is not an idle curiosity about 
an academic matter. On the contrary, it is 
the paramount reality of our life. It should 
be analyzed just like you do any personal, 
civic, or business proposition, applying the 
same practical reasoning that you do to these 
problems. Then it does not seem remote. 

Needless to say, the loss of our finest young 
men cannot be evaluated or assessed in con- 
crete terms; and I need not remind you of 
the suffering and sorrow it brings to every- 
one. But try to visualize just the material 
destruction caused by this war. We express 
‘it in billions of dollars. This country will 
probably spend three or four hundred billions 
in this war. All the countries together will 
probably spend a thousand billion. If we 
could realize what this really means in the 
destruction, the using up of vital, irreplace- 
able natural resources such as oil, copper, 
iron, we could much better see what it is 
worth to all of us to prevent war. You all 
know how rapidly our high-grade bauxite in 
this State is being exhausted and how short 
is our supply of oil. Just imagine what the 
world would be like if all the materials and 
energy used in war could be devoted to the 
building of those things that make for the 
happiness and the well-being of mankind. 
Think of the roads, dams, parks, hospitals, 
homes, airplanes, radios, refrigerators that 
could be built by the expenditure of only ‘a 
fraction of the cost of this single war. Or 
put it this way: Think of all those things we 
are not going to have because of this war. 

It is fairly easy for anyone to appreciate 
the destructive force of total war while it is 
in progress. It is much more difficult to 
recognize the causal effect of war upon many 
of our economic and social problems, in time 
of peace. I think few will deny that, in a 
very real sense, the extreme speculative in- 
flation of the twenties, followed by the worst 
depression in history, was primarily the result 
of the economic dislocation caused by the 
destruction and waste of World War No.1. A 
false prosperity, then mass unemployment, 
soup kitchens, and finally the New Deal it- 
self, all were attributable to the hatreds and 
economic dislocation caused by destruction 
of half the world’s purchasing power by 
World War No. 1. 

I think that one reason why the depres- 
sion of the thirties dragged on so long and 
was 60 difficult to solve was not only the ef- 
fect of World War No. 1, but also the effects 
of the prospective war for which Germany 
and Japan were preparing. When war is an- 
ticipated, each country seeks to become self- 
sufficient in strategic materials of war. Ger- 
many undertook to manufacture her own 
synthetic rubber, gasoline, and textiles. 
Tariffs were raised unduly high and, except 
for certain war materials, world trade lan- 
guished. You all recall the huge surpluses 
of some materials in the midst of poverty 
and suffering and the many experiments 
which we attempted in an effort to revive 
prosperity. We, in this country, not realiz- 
ing the fact that our economy is tied into 
that of the world, whether we like it or not, 
tried to solve our problems on a national basis 
and they would not be solved. In other 
words, I firmly believe that not only is physi- 
cal security now a matter of world-wide col- 
lective action, but that unless we can create 
some confidence in the future stability of the 
world, it will be virtually impossible to make 
our system of private enterprise flourish. If 
we must forever prepare for war, then we 
must have a regimented economy. This 
means, of course, a contracting economy in 
which the standard of living will steadily go 
down. As I see it, the only hope for an ex- 
panding economy of free enterprise will be 
within the framework of a peaceful world, 
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I think it is inevitable that under the ab- 
normal conditions resulting from total war, 
the usual economic laws such as supply and 
demand, are completely upset. When arti- 
ficial controls are substituted for the natural 
controls, we get trouble. I do not think it 
is possible for a free democratic nation to 
acquire practically overnight the skill or the 
mental attitude necessary for the- proper 
functioning of a regimented society. The 
very fact that we normally have, and are 
accustomed to, free enterprise in this country 
Is the principal reason why we do not under- 
stand and cannot efiiciently operate a sys- 
tem of regimentation. 

I detest bureaucracy. I hate regimenta- 
tion, just as I loath the destruction of life 
and property that always must accompany 
total war. But it does no good simply to 
hate, to criticize, and to browbeat the bu- 
reaucrats. Actually, as individuals, many of 
the bureaucrats are patriotic, hard-working 
citizens doing the best they can in an almost 
impossible situation. The fact is that, by its 
nature, total war requires an inflated and 
powerful bureaucracy, We should not for- 
get that in World War No. 1, which was 
on a much smaller scale than the present 
one, the Government had many hundreds of 
bureaus. It even took over the railroads and 
made quite a mess of it. Government, 
especially if it is democratic, will always make 
& mess of such undertakings compared to 
private management. 

It is largely because I am so thoroughly 
convinced of the superiority of private enter- 
prise, of the principle that opportunity for 
individual improvement is the most power- 
ful stimulant to constructive action, that I 
hate bureaucracy and regimentation. And 
I hate war, not only because it destroys our 
young men, our families, and our property, 
but also because it will, sooner or later, de- 
stroy our system of free enterprise. War 
will, inevitably, make all of us slaves of an 
organized bureaucracy which we call the 
state, and, furthermore, this is likely to hap- 
pen even though we win this war and the 
next war, if we permit a next war. And this 
will happen regardless of whether the Re- 
publicans or the Democrats control the Gov- 
ernment. 

The reason for this is that the democratic 
system of free enterprise and individual lib- 
erty is not designed for war. It is the best 
system ever devised by man to promote the 
prosperity and happiness of the people in 
peace, but its strength in peace is its weak- 
ness in war. The regimentation of every in- 
dividual and the organization of every re- 
source in the Nation is necessary to wage 
total war; and this is the very antithesis of 
the democratic process, Consequently, those 
nations which develop and perfect the regi- 
mentation of all their resources during peace, 
in anticipation of war, have an enormous 
initial advantage over the nation which ab- 
hors that system, It always takes years for 
the freedom-loving nations to organize for 
war. We have just witnessed how very close 
to defeat the democracies came because of 
this fact. How fortunate we have been that 
one of our allies in this war was a regimented 
nation and was prepared to meet and defeat 
the savage German, Can one deny that with- 
out the heroic and efficient assistance of 
Russia, a regimented nation, 
scarcely have hoped for victory? 

I think that events have conspired to force 
this Nation to make a choice; either we must 
decide to become a regimented state, pre- 
pared to wage war at all times after the 


we could 


fashion of Germany, or we must take steps, ` 


through a system of collective action, with 
the other nations of the world to see that 
world wars do not occur. Some influential 
men have suggested that our best policy is 
to retain a huge Army, Air Force, and Navy 
and defend ourselves individually. In the 
first place, in the long run, this would cer- 
tainly be futile, as I think the Maginot line 
and the huge Army of France have demon- 


strated. Defensive armaments do not win 
wars any more. Success goes to the one with 
the initiative. In the second place, to pursue 
this policy would mean the sacrifice of our 
basic freedom. It would mean the acceptance 
of an autocratic bureaucracy as a permanent 
part of our system, because in no other way 
can a great nation stay organized and pre- 
pared for war. To follow this suggesticn 
would mean giving up voluntarily the prin- 
ciple of free enterprise and liberty of the in- 
dividual, the very thing we are fighting for. 

I am not willing to accept this choice for 
my part. I think that, if we can marshal 
our national intelligence and overcome our 
prejudices, we can prevent wars by cooper- 
ative action among the nations. If this can 
be done, we can thereby preserve the demo- 
cratic system. We then can defiate our bu- 
reaucracy and maintain private enterprise 
and freedom of opportunity for the indi- 
vidual as the distinction of our Nation. 

It is true that no one can guarantee that 
our efforts to create an effective interna- 
tional system will be successful. But, if we 
adopt this policy, we shall have a chance 
to preserve our freedom, whereas, if we rely 
upon individual defense, we have no chance 
whatever to avoid the very bureaucratic 
regimentation we are now fighting. 

It was my conviction that this is the only 
way to preserve our freedom as individuals 
that prompted me to introduce in the Con- 
gress a resolution about which you may have 
heard. That resolution is designed to 
change the fundamental policy of this Na- 
tion from that of political isolation from 
the world to a policy of participation with 
other nations in an effort to control the 
violent elements which exist in every society. 
We should not overlook the fact that this 
war and the last war were both caused pri- 
marily by the greedy and violent character 
of less than 10 percent of the world’s popu- 
lation. The peace-loving peoples of the 
world, composing 90 percent of the popula- 
tion, have the power to impose order upon 
the violent minority. It is simply a ques- 
tion of organizing that power in some effec- 
tive manner, 

When one considers the causes of wars, 
after giving due consideration to economic 
and ideological factors, it seems to me that 
the really decisive cause of both our World 
Wars was the conviction by the aggressor 
that he could win. In the present war, I 
believe that the Germans arrived at the 
conclusion that they could win largely be- 
cause of the isolationist policy of all the 
non-Axis countries. At Munich the appeas- 
ers practically invited Hitler to do as he 
pleased. Each of the freedom-loving coun- 
tries thought they could rely on neutrality, 
or upon their own individual defense, for 
protection. We in the United States even 
passed a Neutrality Law, assuring Hitler, 
positively, that we would not interfere with 
his plans for the subjugation of Europe and 
the ultimate domination of the world. 
When we repealed the law, Hitler probably 
thought: “Those dirty Americans have 
double-crossed me!” 

When Japan attacked our fleet at Pearl 
Harbor, they obviously believed that they 
could defeat us. They thought Hitler was 
on the verge of victory in Europe, and that 
the United States would be left alone in a 
hostile world. In short, they thought they 
could win. They thought the old system of 
One-by-one was about to succeed and that 
they could join in the final blow at Russia 
and then deal with us alone. The thing that 
really upset these plans was the amazing 
resistance of Russia, which has given us time 
to produce and to organize our strength. 
Imagine, however, what our situation would 
be if Russia’s resistance had been completely 
destroyed, and Germany had been free to 
turn all her power on Engiand, and then con- 
solidate her conquests. Under such condi- 
tions, we could not even hope for victory, 
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much less have it almost within our grasp, 
as we have today. 

If it is true that the decisive cause of war 
is the belief by the aggressor that he can 
win, then it follows that the most effective 
way to prevent war is to create a condition 
in which this lawless minority in the world 
can never arrive at that belief. The only 
condition that I can think of where this 
would be true, would be where the great 
majority of the peoples of the world agree 
to act together, instead of individually, to 
prevent aggression. I think we can agree 
that if Germany had known, both in 1914 
and in 1939, that the peace-loving peoples 
of the world would finally combine, as they 
did combine in both instances, she would 
not have promoted either war. She simply 
thought that she could destroy these nations 
one at a time, before they could combine 
and act collectively to defeat her. Therefore, 
if the peace-loving United Nations agree, 
ahead of time, that they will act together 
and will create some machinery to make this 
agreement effective, I do not believe the fu- 
ture Hitlers can ever get started. In a very 
real sense, it is similar to the problem of 
controlling that small minority of our own 
citizens who, for one reason or another, refuse 
to abide by the rules of society. This is 
exactly the same principle that gives you 
and me security of person and property here 
in Arkansas. It is the combined, collective 
power of all of us, expressed through our 
police and our courts, that deters the would- 
be robbers and the murderers. It is true 
that we have some robberies and some mur- 
ders, but is there anyone mad enough to sug- 
gest that because our system of law and order 
is not perfect, we should abolish it and trust 
to the goodness of mankind for security? 

It is true that there are those among us 
who say that the only solution is the develop- 
ment of humility and goodness in the indi- 
vidual. This is practically defeatism, fatal- 
ism—that man has no control over his future 
and can do nothing about improving his lot 
in the world. Certainly that is not the 
American way of doing things. We Ameri- 
cans have usually done something about im- 
proving this world when we have seen the 
necessity for it. 

All of us have seen businessmen fail, go 
bankrupt, as the result of following errone- 
ous policies in the conduct of their business, 
Wouldn’t you judge a man crazy if, after such 
a failure, he should persist in these same 
policies when he makes a new start? After 
two wars within 25 years, which in a very real 
sense may be called the bankruptcy or failure 
of our foreign policy, it seems to me equally 
crazy for us and the world to continue the 
old each-for-himself, isolationist policy in 
the field of international relations. 

Many opponents of collective action to keep 
the peace seek to confuse the issues by insist- 
ing that any such system would be equiva- 
lent to an international W. P. A. with Uncle 
Sam paying the bills. The question of relief 
and rehabilitation has little to do with the 
formulation of our foreign policy or the crea- 
tion of machinery to keep the peace. Relief 
in the form of food or other articles may 
have a place in military operations and of 
course, as a matter of ordinary humanity, we 
have often assisted the victims of disaster. 
But a proper foreign policy, together with the 
machinery to keep the peace, is continuing 
in its nature; it does not consist of isolated 
acts of relief. Success in the conduct of our 
foreign affairs will require the close attention 
of the best brains of our country. It is a 
process that will last as long as we are & 
nation. What the world wants, and is en- 
titled to expect, from us is not gifts of food 
and clothing, but brains and leadership in 
the creation of a stable and orderly world. 

If we can prevent these total wars for a 
reasonable length of time, most of the peoples 
who are now so hard pressed can probably 
work out their own economic and political 
salvation. 
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Another very important consideration is 
the question of this Nation’s relative power 
and infiuence in the world. At the end of 
this war, the United States will be the most 
powerful Nation in the world. We will be 
in a position to take the lead in determining 
the kind and character of the international 
machinery to keep the peace. On the other 
hand, if we refuse to accept this responsi- 
bility and then drift into another war in 20 
years, it is more than likely that some other 
nation, perhaps Russia, or possibly China, 
will then emerge as the dominant power. 
We have only to study the natural resources 
and manpower of those two nations to see 
that as they become industrialized, as they 
are rapidly proceeding to do, they will have 
much greater prospects than have we. Rus- 
sia, for example, is more than three times 
as large as we are with proportionately greater 
natural resources. Furthermore, her re- 
sources are largely undeveloped, whereas we 
have gone a long way toward exploiting the 
known deposits of such vital materials as 
oil, iron, bauxite, and copper. Russia al- 
ready has a population 50 percent larger 
than ours and her birthrate is greater. She 
has astonished the world with the enormous 
strides she has made in industry within 25 
years. It seems clear to me that either we 
cooperate with Russia and the other nations 
in a system to preserve peace or we must look 
forward to the time when, in a chaotic world 
of warring nations, we may have to compete 
for survival with an industrialized Russia of 
250,000,000 or a China of 450,000,000. It is 
all very well to be proud of our great achieve- 
ment and our power, but we must view our 
strength in its proper relation to the rest of 
the world and when we do, it is obvious that 
we are quite a small fraction of that world. 
I do not think we can possibly depend upon 
brute strength alone to insure our future. 
We must use our wits and intelligence if we 
are to survive. 

To all those of little faith, the results of 
the recent Moscow Conference came as a 
great shock. While this was but a first small 
step in the right direction, yet it was a most 
important one, Only a few short weeks ago 
the opponents of cooperative action were 
Yidiculing the whole idea as utopian. They 
insisted that Joseph Stalin and Churchill 
were great men who were interested first and 
foremost in the preservation and advance- 
ment of their respective nations. The im- 
plication of these statements was that they 
were too smart to enter any kind of collec- 
tive-security system. As a matter of fact, if 
these two men are really intelligent, they 
will eagerly join with us and other nations 
in our effort to create order in the world. I 
am hopeful, and I believe that Stalin does 
see that, purely as a selfish matter, for the 
promotion of the welfare of Russia he should 
cooperate. Certainly I think the declaration 
of the Moscow Conference, recognizing “the 


necessity of establishing at the earliest prac- 


ticable date, a general international organ- 
ization, based on the principle of the sov- 
ereign equality of all peace-loving states, and 
open to membership by such states,” gives 
the lie to those who heretofore insisted that 
Russia and Britain were too smart to be in- 
terested in collective security. The fact is 
that those countries have suffered from this 
war so horribly that they know something 
must be done. We in these United States, 
not having experienced the grisly horrors of 
invasion and hombing, have only our feeble 
reason to fortify us. We still indulge in the 
luxury of hating the British and the Bol- 
sheviks. It is not necessary to love the 
British and the Russians in order to cooper- 
ate with them. Imagine if you businessmen 
refused to do business with everyone you 
didn’t love. The truth is that a sound for- 
eign policy rests, not upon love and friend- 
ship, but upon an intelligent, long-term con- 
ception of national self-interest. ) 

If only we could put half the thought and 
energy into the effort to create total peace 


that we are now putting into the prosecution 
of the war, I have no doubt that we would 
succeed. We Americans are quick to realize 
the extent of our power to produce men and 
machines to make war, but for some strange 
reason we have a defeatist attitude toward 
our power to make peace. We do not realize 
the tremendous power and opportunity for 
leadership that we now possess in the eyes 
of the peoples of the world. This oppor- 
tunity for leadership stems not so much from 
our physical power as it does from the fact 
that, at present, all the United Nations, large 
and small, trust us. They know that we do 
not seek to enslave them nor to rob them of 
their land and possessions. They know that 
the cause of human liberty is right. They 
feel that our power is a beneficent one. 
They fear only that, like a sleeping giant, we 
will refuse to exercise it to help control the 
lawless and savage organized minority. And 
let me repeat, by exercise of power I do not 
mean the giving of alms to destitute people. 
I mean the giving of brains and leadership 
in the effort to create order. Just as in your 
own community, the man who gives his best 
thought and energy to civic improvement is 
far more valuable than the indifferent donor 
who dismisses the whole matter by signing 
a check, 

In conclusion, may I remind you that, dur- 
ing and after World War No. 1, there was a 
general feeling that efforts looking to the 
prevention of future wars was a vision and 
pastime for the dreamers and the idealists. 
The businessman felt that it was no part of 
him. He wanted only to return to normalcy. 
Even the mothers and fathers felt that no 
effort was better than a possible misstep. 
Farmers wanted to get on with their plowing 
and labor felt that international affairs were 
& pastime for big capital. Now I believe this 
has changed. In spite of neutrality laws, 
embargoes, and every kind of appeasement, 
we found ourselves at war, unprepared, and 
for a moment in an almost disastrous posi- 
tion. Our faith in isolationism today seems 
childish, superficial, and stupid. 

If capital in America survives this war, it 
must, for its own preservation, turn to inter- 
national understanding. If labor hopes to 
maintain and continue its efforts for more 
stability in its standard of life, it, too, must 
interest itself in a more cooperative and 
peaceful world. Labor in any part of the 
world cannot maintain, for long, a high pro- 
tective standard in one spot and have inter- 
minable wars keep a billion laborers else- 
where in slavery. The farmers of America 
can never hope to save, during a few boom 
years, enough to offset the lean years of dis- 
criminatory tariffs and stagnant world trade. 
Fathers and mothers of America can never 
feel that their beloved sons can escape inter- 
national slaughter without a strong cooper- 
ative will among nations for peace and the 
machinery to enforce it. 

So today the question of whether we shall 
have total war or total peace as the prospect 
for the future is a practical problem of great 
and personal interest to the small business- 
man, to the big businessman, to bankers, 
farmers, doctors, and laborers of Arkansas, 
Above all, it is a serlous, heartbreaking prob- 
lem to the parents of this generation and 
to the parents of generations to come the 
whole world over. 
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OF ILLINOIS 
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Wednesday, January 26, 1944 


Mr. BISHOP. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I present 
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the following address given by Gov, 
Dwight H. Green, of Illinois, on Monday, 
January 10, in Chicago, at a meeting of 
the Republican National Committee: 


I feel highly privileged, indeed, to have the 
opportunity to address such a distinguished 
and honorable gathering as the Republican 
National Committee on the occasion of this 
important meeting here in the great city of 
Chicago, II. 

It has truly been inspiring to attend these 
meetings and to have the opportunity to 
talk to you who represent every section of 
this vast country of ours, because in your 
enthusiasm, your determination, and your 
confidence in victory for the principles of 
good government as they are exemplified by 
the Republican Party, I see a reflection of a 
mighty ground swell of Republican senti- 
ment, riding the crest of a wave of outraged 
public opinion—which is going to overwhelm 
the New Deal in a great tidal wave of ballots 
in 1944, 

As Republicans, our only job now is to 
insist that the issues of the campaign are 
presented to the people clearly and uncom- 
promisingly. These issues are: 

First, American representative government 
against New Deal centralization or state 
socialism. 

Second, rededication of America to the 
civil liberties guaranteed under the Consti- 
tution—including freedom of opportunity 
and enterprise—against Federal bureaucratic 
regulation of our economic system, which is 
the first step toward the destruction of all 
civil liberty. 

Third, full participation by the United 
States in the peace settlement, within the 
framework of the American Constitution, 
against various shades of internationalism, 
isolationism, or other forms of global plan- 
ning 


The main issue in America today is no 
longer between what we call the liberal and 
conseryative points of view. The issue is 
between centralization, totalitarianism, ab- 
solutism, state socialism—call it what you 
will—and free representative American gov- 
ernment in which the will of the people is 
law under their Constitution. 5 

There are men in government today who 
for more than a decade have been using every 
means that the power of public office, and 
the influence that public trust, public funds, 
national emergency, and political patronage 
can give them to circumvent the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and to usurp the 
traditional rights and powers of the State 
and local governmental units—and even of 
the individual citizens themselves. 

The argument for centralized government 
as opposed to free, decentralized representa- 
tive government is based on the fallacy that 
this Nation would be a more efficient oper- 
ating unit if the reins of power were centered 
in Washington. The power-hungry bureau= 
crats who conceal the defense of their usurpa- 
tion behind the cloak of efficiency can no 
longer deceive the American people, because 
it is obvious to all of us that such govern- 
ment is not efficient and not representative 
of the people, 

Centralized government is not efficient be- 
cause the present great national bureaucracy 
has proven, over and over again, to be the 
most expensive and the most recklessly ex- 
travagant in American history. Never before 
have the American people seen such red tape, 
such chaos, and such inconsistency and petty 
bickering in the seat of their Federal Goy- 
ernment. i 

The New Deal bureaucracy is not represent- 
ative of the people because it is composed of 
millions of persons who owe their jobs and 
their power only to the person who ap- 
pointed them. They have set up an admin- 
istrative absolutism, in which their first loy- 
alty is to the boss—not to the people. Their 
first desire is for more power—not to five 
greater service, And as a result, never before 
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have the American people witnessed such 
repeated and pernicious attacks on their Con- 
stitution, and upon every one of the famous 
“checks and balances” which that Constitu- 
tion provides to protect them from exploita- 
tion by the executive power. 

The time has come for the Republican 
Party to stand for the Republic. It must 
struggle fearlessly to return the powers of 
government to the people. Rampant bu- 
reaucracy must come to an end. 

The argument for government control of 
business is based on the fallacy that we can 
place our entire economic system under the 
rigid control of Federal bureaucracy without 
losing our civil liberties, 

The professional planners and “do-good- 
ers,” the false prophets of liberalism, have 
sprung to the defense of this idea with alac- 
rity and in the past they have succeeded in 
convincing many sincere and honest Ameri- 
can men and women of the truth of this 
obvious error. But the day of deception is 
gone. 

They are at a loss to answer the fact that 
this same theory—which carried Hitler into 
power in Germany, and Mussolini in Italy— 


has been proven false every time it has been: 


tested. Without exception, the platform of 
every dictator during the last century has 
been: To regulate business and protect the 
civil liberties of the people. And without 
exception the people who have been deluded 
into accepting an economic dictator have 
been forced to accept a political dictator also. 

Nor can the apologist for the Federal bu- 
reaucracy deny the fact that the effect of this 
regime of nearly 11 years’ duration has been 
to impoverish the great middle group be- 
tween the two economic extremes—the mer- 
chant and professional man, the clerk and 
office worker, the farmer and small factory 
operator—indeed, the people who form the 
very backbone of America’s strength, whose 
deep convictions are the soul of our free- 
doms, are being “regulated” out of business 
by the Federal Government, 

The small businessman is in a sad predica- 
ment. On his back he bears the burden of 
his business, On one shoulder he must carry 
a bureaucrat and on the other shoulder he 
must carry a lawyer to interpret the bu- 
reaucrat’s decree. 

The parallel with the progress of fascism in 
foreign countries is too strong to be denied, 
The freedoms of opportunity and enter- 
prise—significantly omitted from the Atlantic 
Charter—must be guaranteed to every citi- 
zen of this country if America is to survive 
and remain the greatest nation in the world, 
for without those freedoms, the famous “four 
Sissel of the Atlantic Charter cannot 
exist, 

Labor loses most of all from government 
domination, Under free enterprise labor 
may bargain freely and strike at will. But 
under governmental controls labor becomes 
subject to the political theories of those in 
power. Free enterprise and free labor go 
hand in hand. Together they result in a free 
country. To keep them, government must be 
brought back to its proper place. 


On the question of foreign policy, the. 


American people are witnessing the same New 
Deal effort to circumyetit our Constitution 
and to engage our country, in a policy which 
conforms neither with the clear terms of that 
deathless document, nor with the spirit of 
the American people. 

While the representatives of every foreign 
government that is allied with America in 
this war have repeatedly told us in the clear- 
est, most irrevocable terms, that their first 
interest at the peace table will be for their 
own respective countries—yet should any 
American voice eyen the mildest expression 
of the belief that American peace representa- 
tives should take proper precautions to safe- 
guard American sovereignty and American 
interests, they are immediately branded as 
isolationists, and imperialists, or with some 
other equally odious term. 


The American attitude toward foreign 
countries has always been one of friendli- 
ness, justice, and mutual cooperation—but 
America could never be charged with im- 
perialism., That American attitude has not 
changed. Indeed, the people of this country 
are resolved, now as never before, to take 
every possible step to prevent a recurrence of 
war, They insist on the fullest participation 
in making the peace settlement and in plan- 
ning the post-war world. But they are de- 
termined too, that their sovereignty under 
the Constitution they are defending on the 
battlefields today, shall remain safe and un- 
impaired. And they are determined that, as 
they have always fought for freedom and 
justice on the battlefields, they shall not be 
maneuvered into a position in which their 
wealth would be used to subsidize, or their 
unequaled military power used to protect, 
the evils of injustice, autocracy, or im- 
perialism in other nations. 

The American people are looking forward to 
the day when their sons and daughters— 
10,000,000 strong—come marching home from 
war. And the questions in their minds are: 
What kind of an America will we have for 
them? What opportunities will reward their 
heroism? 

Will there be respectable, self-supporting 
jobs awaiting them, or some kind of relief 
or public dole? 

Will America be a productive country, 
ready to give an ample supply of the com- 
forts of life to the man who is willing to work 
for them, or shall we still be living in a land 
,of planned scarcity, in which millions of 
workers who could be contributing to the 
national wealth are forced to take nonpro- 
ductive jobs on the public pay rolls? 

And lastly, will America be a truly free 
country—a land of self-respecting freemen— 
exercising, without hindrance, the freedoms 
for which we have fought and won, or will 
it continue to be dominated by heavy-handed 
bureaucracy which seeks to regulate the pub- 
lic and private life of every citizen? 

Those are questions which must be asked 
and answered in the heart of every American 
citizen, and every one of us, from the precinct 
committeemen to the national chairman of 
our party, can play a vital and indispensable 
part in dispelling the doubt and exposing the 
falsehoods that will be used by the partisans 
of bureaucracy to becloud the issues—a role 
that is not only the inalienable right but the 
duty of American citizens—in keeping with 
the principles of freedom and truth upon 
which our Constitution is firmly based. 

In 1944 the Republican Party will have the 
opportunity to render the greatest service to 
the progress and security of America that it 
has ever had since the day of Abraham Lin- 
coln, Only once before—in 1860—have the 
issues between the two great political parties 
been so irreconcilable. In that election the 
American people rallied to the standard of 
Abraham Lincoln, the Republican candidate, 
thereby saving our country from total dis- 
aster and establishing perpetual unity and 
freedom under our beloved Constitution. 

In 1944, as in 1860, they must again rally 
to the standard of Lincoln’s party, because 
the Republican Party is the only major po- 
litical organization in the United States 
which is untainted and undominated by that 
false philosophy of government which 
threatens to destroy our freedom even as 
we fight for it. The Republican Party stands 
alone today as the protector of our consti- 
tutional liberties in the hour of gravest dan- 
ger. 

The immediate business before us now is 
to choose our standard bearer—the man who 
will lead us to complete and overwhelming 
victory for liberty, in both foreign and do- 
mestic affairs—and as I cast my eye over the 
ranks of the Republicans of this great Na- 
tion, I am happy to report that America 
is fortunate in that there is such a wealth of 
superior leadership to be found in the Re- 
publican Party, And as you approach the 
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question of naming the convention city in 
which to make that fateful choice, I am 
moved to urge that you select the mighty city 
of Chicago, 

May I, as Governor of Illinois, and as a 
resident of Chicago, extend the cordial invi- 
tation of the people of this great State and 
city to the Republicans of the Nation, to 
meet in Chicago, and here, in the home State 
of Abraham Lincoln, choose the man, who 
like that greatest of all Americans, shall re- 
establish in Washington the principles of 
government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people—the man who will iead 
the Republican Party to victory in 1944, 


America’s Oil Supply 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGEL 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 25, 1944 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 10 I placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp at the request of Mr. Chester 
Bowles, Price Administrator, a letter 
which he wrote to me in answer to a 
letter written by Gov. John J. Dempsey, 
of New Mexico, addressed to Gov. Earl 
Snell, of the State of Oregon, dealing 
with the price of oil. I am now in re- 
ceipt of a letter under date of January 
22, from Russell B. Brown of the Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Association of Amer- 
ica, which is a reply to Mr. Bowles’ let- 
ter to me, and which includes certain 
other documents all of which contain 
much factual information on the critical 
oil situation and which are worthy of 
consideration by all of the Members of 
Congress. Pursuant to leave heretofore 
granted, I include this correspondence 
and this data in my remarks, as follows: 


INDEPENDENT PETROLEUM 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., January 22, 1944. 
The Honorable Homer D. ANGELL, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. ANGELL: From the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of January 10, I have read a letter 
addressed to you by the Honorable Chester 
Bowles, Price Administrator. This letter 
makes reference to previous correspondence 
from Gov, John J. Dempsey of New Mexico, 
addressed to Gov, Earl Snell, of Oregon, deal- 
ing with the price of oil. 

I note that Mr. Bowles wishes to give you 
the facts in regard to O. P. As position, 
Throughout the letter a great deal of em- 
phasis is placed upon this theme of facts and 
true picture. This is rather revealing be- 
cause the facts as set forth in that letter 
signed by Mr. Bowles are exactly contrary 
to many of the facts that that Office has 
given out on other occasions, 

For your information I am enclosing copy 
of a letter signed by Mr. Bowles, dated Decem- 
ber 17, 1943, addressed to Mr. Frank D. Eager, 
of Lincoln, Nebr., a constituent of Senator 
Wherry. With this I enclose copy of my 
letter to Mr. Eager. 

In the letter dated December 17, the Office 
of Price Administration takes the position: 
“Furthermore, the intensity with which wild- 
cat drilling is, at present, proceeding bids 
fair to guarantee that crude oil supplies will 
be adequate to provide for all foreseeable 
future needs” and “as is indicated in the 
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accompanying tables, the net result of our 
exploratory effort from 1938 through 1942 has 
been a total addition to reserves almost twice 
the total withdrawals from underground re- 
sources during the same period. Consequent- 
ly, our total reserves are today the highest 
on record.” In that letter they indicate that 
all is well. 

In the letter of January 5, addressed to 
you, they state: “However, in view of the 
great petroleum demand of war, we need to 
drill more wildcat and other wells than ever 
before. The Office of Price Administration 


believes that to get more wells drilled special 


inducements should be offered.” That asser- 
tion is a direct contradiction of the position 
taken in the prior letter. 

In the letter of December 17, the Office, re- 
ferring to the abandonment of stripper wells, 
said: “A higher level of prices than presently 
prevails would not, in our opinion, induce 
any considerable increase in supply. As an 
industry utilizing depletable natural re- 
sources, some abandonments of producing 
areas must be made from time to time at 
any price. However, as indicated in table 
III (enclosed), currently high demands and 
strong monetary incentives have reduced the 
number of net abandonments of oil wells to 
the lowest level in 10 years. At the same 
time, the fabulously high prices currently 
being paid for both producing wells and areas 
have provoked intensified drilling cam- 


However, in the letter addressed to you, 
da ted January 5, the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration said; “It is also important to keep in 
operation stripper wells, reaching the end 
of their productivity. on our aban- 
donments in 1943 are not available, but the 
5,422 wells abandoned in 1942 were the fewest 
abandoned in any year since 1932. However, 
in view of war needs the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration favors offers of special induce- 
ment to Keep stripper wells in operation.” 

It would be helpful if that Office could 
advise which of these letters contains the 
facts to which they so freely refer. 

The letter to you states, “If the oil industry 
were losing money under present prices there 
might be reason for an over-all price increase, 
but such is not the case.” They then cite 
that 21 big integrated oil companies were 
making money. Then, “Lest it be thought 
that these profits came entirely from refining, 
here are the figures for 26 companies engaged 
only in crude-oil production.” Then they 
proceed to show profits to these 26 selected 
companies. 

It is interesting to note that the Price Ad- 
ministration has been able to produce 47 
companies who are enjoying profits. We 
have no fault to find with this because we 
believe it is necessary for companies to make 
money in order to remain able to do effective 
work. This same argument might well have 
been applied to defeat any of the many 
social-reform programs that have been ap- 
plied in the United States during recent years, 

When the cry that relief for American 
citizens was needed, it would have been a very 
easy task to have found 47 citizens of the 
United States who were doing quite well and 
that those 47 citizens had possession of much 
of our wealth; but I do not believe that any- 
one would haye felt that that was a sufficient 
answer to the need of the great body of our 
People. 

The same situation prevails in the oll in- 
dustry. Some people are making money but 
many are not. The determining factor 
should not be that a few people are making 
money. Ido not understand that it was the 
function of the Office of Price Administration 
to control profits. The determining factor 
should be; Are the producers of crude petrol- 
eum getting a sufficient price to enable them 
to furnish the oil needed? 

The Office of Price Administration ignores 
completely the very obvious fact that every 
element that goes into the operation of the 
petroleum producer has become more dif- 


ficult under wartime conditions and the ex- 
pense has become very much greater. 

Another fact that must be recognized that 
is not discussed much by the Office of Price 
Administration is that there is, throughout 
the United States, a shortage of petroleum 
products. This shortage is becoming more 
acute and our rationing is becoming more 
restrictive. 

Those charged with the responsibility of 
supplying oil for our country’s war needs 
have continuously said that we were facing 
a shortage that might interfere with the 
war effort. Certainly, if we continue to meet 
the increasing demands of the war program, 
the only source from which we may obtain 
additional supply will be by taking more 
and more out of the civilian consumption. 
This may or may not reach the point where 
we will be unable to meet all of our military 
requirements. We sincerely hope it will not 
but it is certainly a dangerous question to 
deal with lightly. 

A great deal of the space occupied in the 
letter addressed to you is given to a criticism 
of the legislative effort to obtain some relief 
through Congress. Some of this criticism 
would seem to be justified. Congress should 
not be forced to legislate specifically for the 
separate items produced in the United States. 

Apparently Congress hoped to avoid this 
necessity at the time it passed the Price 
Controllaw. They defined certain standards, 
Among the objectives sought to be accom- 
plished as indicated by these standards were 
establishment of prices that would be gen- 
erally fair and equitable and establishment 
of prices to obtain needed production. These 
standards have, in the case of crude petro- 
leum, been ignored by the Office of Price 
Administration. 

For more than 2 years the producers of 
petroleum have tried to get a fair hearing on 
their problem through the Office of Price 
Administration but to no avail, That office 
has refused to apply the standards set forth 
by the Congress of the United States. Ex- 
cept in a few limited areas, the Government 
has done nothing to correct the domestic 
production situation during that time. 

You must understand that the producers 
of petroleum, faced with the extreme neces- 
sity of continued operations in order to main- 
tain the very greatly needed supply of this 
important product under the increasing cost 
conditions, were confronted with some per- 
plexing problems. They must select a course 
that would provide a remedy. They have 
exhausted the remedy provided in the Price 
Control Act and have pursued this course 
to the highest authority, and failed. The 
two remaining courses were first, they could 
strike and refuse to produce until they were 


given sufficient funds with which to produce. ` 


This idea has never occurred to our producers 
as being a proper course to follow under pres- 
ent conditions. That left them the only re- 
maining course of going back to the legis- 
lative authorities as their court of last re- 
sort. It is awkward to attempt to legislate 
for specific industries, but when administra- 
tive agencies created by the legislative 
branch of Government refuse to fulfill the 
functions for which they are created, there 
seemed to remain no other course but to go 
back to the Congress and ask them to pro- 
vide, in clear and unmistakable language, 
directions to these agents. 

This latter course seems to appeal to the 
producers of petroleum as the patriotic 
method of obtaining a full and complete 
hearing. Certainly, no action can be ob- 
tained through Congress without making 
known the full facts to the legislative body, 
and the entire public as well. There are not 
enough of us to form a pressure group if 
we should so desire, We are left to the re- 
sort of reason. 

Into the armed forces of the United States 
we have drawn many millions of the best 
of our young men, The possibility of the 
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success of our effort, the safety of every man 
in our armed forces is dependent upon a 
sufficient supply of petroleum. In fairness 
to the objectives for which we fight and the 
safety of our people, we should not postpone 
our success awaiting our persuasion of an 
inexperienced few who resort so freely and 
depend so greatly upon the use of slide rules 
and slick phrases. 

The merits of the case with regard to crude 
petroleum seem so clear that we have little 
doubt that the Congress will finally grant 
the relief requested and in spite of the tech- 
nical criticism offered by the Office of Price 
Administration, a remedy will be provided. 
This seems the only course left to us. 

Very truly yours, 
RUSSELL B. Brown. 


INDEPENDENT PETROLEUM ASSO- 
CIATION OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C. December 17, 1943. 
Mr, FRANK D. EAGER, 
President, the Mid-Continent Co., 
Lincoln, Nebr, 

Dran Mr. Eacer: Senator WHERRY has 
transmitted to us for reply your request of 
November 17, 1943. We cannot too vigorously 
indicate that the statements and conclusions 
presented in the pamphlet enclosed with your 
letter are, to a large extent, contrary to the 
facts and logic of the situation. Far from 
being “the correct reasons for the present 
shortage of gasoline and fuel oil,” the data 
and the conclusions drawn therefrom are 
such as to distort the over-all picture and 
mislead those who would impartially exam- 
ine and independently judge the extent of 
the crisis. 

As is indicated in the accompanying tables, 
the net result of our exploratory effort from 
1938 through 1942 has been a total addition 
to reserves almost twice the total withdrawals 
from underground resources during the same 
period, Consequently, our total reserves are 
today the highest on record, amounting to 
well over 20,000,000,000 barrels of crude otl. 
The pamphlet, by its omission of these facts, 
has failed to recognize that, historically and 
currently, the major contributions to reserves 
have been and are being made, not by the 
initial wildcat discovery but rather by re- 
visions and extensions of previously discov- 
ered pools. One could hardly measure the 
reserves underlying an entire field, such as 
East Texas, by the potential of one wildcat 
well. 

Furthermore, the intensity with which 
wildcat drilling is at present proceeding, bids 
fair to guarantee that crude-oil supplies will 
be adequate to provide for all foreseeable 
future needs. The rate at which exploratory 
wells are being drilled is at an all-time peak, 
and further expansions are restrained only by 
shortages of exploratory crews and equip- 
ment. Similar difficulties are being experi- 
enced by producers in areas awaiting further 
developmental drilling. Proration orders, 
spacing restrictions, and the curtailment of 
material use have resulted in a decline in 
the total number of wells of all types drilled, 
despite the increasing number of wildcats. 
This office would favor a relaxation of re- 
strictions on developmental drilling so as to 
facilitate exploitation of the reserves under- 
lying partially developed areas. 

A higher level of prices than recently pre- 
vails would not, in our opinion, induce any 
considerable increases in supply. As in any 
industry utilizing depletable natural re- 
sources, some abandonments of producing 
areas must be made from time to time at 
any price. However, as is indicated in table 
III (enclosed), currently high demands and 
strong monetary incentives have reduced the 
number of net abandonments of oil wells to 
the lowest level in 10 years. At the same 
time the fabulously high priees currently 
being paid for both producing wells and areas 
have provoked intensified drilling campaigns. 

Far from accurate is the statement by Mr. 
Pettengill that “the price of crude oil was 
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frozen, by action of the Federal Government, 
at the same depressed level“ (as the low 
prices which had prevailed since 1938). In- 
deed, an inspection of price trends in vir- 
tually all fields over the country indicates 
that prices were frozen at their highest levels 
(with the single exception of the peak prices 
reached in 1937) in 10 years. For example, 
in the Kansas-Oklahoma area, the October 
1941 price of $1.13 per barrel for 34-349 
degree gravity was considerably in excess of 
the average price of 98 cents per barrel for 
similar crudes from 1938 to 1940, inclusive. 

To claim, as does the writer of the 
pamphlet, that an increase in the price of 
crude oil to the extent recommended by Sec- 
retary Ickes would result in an increase of 
only 1 cent per gallon of gasoline to the final 
consumer is to totally disregard the subtlety 
of inflationary forces. A 1-cent increase 
would increase the total annual consumers’ 
bill by at least $250,000,000, of which 60 per- 
cent, or $150,000,000 would represent an in- 
creased war cost or subsidy which, in light 
of the data presented above, could not pos- 
sibly be accompanied by an increased output 
of ofl. Its effect, apart from the spur to 
inflation which would occur therefrom, would 
be to award oil companies with added profits 
unearned by contributions to the Nation’s 
supply of goods, The disastrous conse- 
quences of the increase suggested by Mr. 
Pettengill was sharply portrayed by Judge 
Vinson, in his recent statement, a copy of 
which is attached hereto. 

It is stated therein: 

“There is not an unnatural disposition to 

recognize only the necessity of stabilizing 
the other man’s prices or wage. It is gener- 
ally forgotten that one man’s price is an- 
other man’s cost. If any significant segment 
of prices or wages are allowed to rise, no 
control is possible. What must be under- 
stood is that the controls on wages and prices 
are in the nature of a dam restraining nat- 
ural forces of tremendous power. A single 
breach may be widened by other pressures 
until the entire dam is swept away by a flood 
of price and wage increases. The structure 
is to be maintained not by yielding here and 
there, but by resolutely standing firm against 
the threat of disaster implicit in every re- 
quest for higher prices and wages.” 

For this agency to attempt to increase 
crude-oil prices would be tantamount to a 
direct violation of the legislative and execu- 
tive directives under which we operate. It 
would be contrary to the intent of the hold- 
the-line order, would violate the directives 
issued by Judge Vinson, and finally, would 
directly contravene the provisions of the 
Emergency Price Control Act by (a) encourag- 
ing “speculative, unwarranted, and abnormal 
increases in prices resulting from abnormal 
market conditions or scarcities caused by or 
contributing to the national emergency,” 
and (b) by promoting the dissipation of de- 
fense appropriations by an excessive price 
structure. Finally, we reiterate that it 
would not bring forth increases in supply 
commensurate with its inflationary perils.: 

The information contained herein has con- 
tributed to the final formulation of our de- 
cision. We trust it provides a suitable an- 
swer to your inquiry. 

Sincerely, 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., January 21, 1944, 
Mr. FRANK D. EAGER, 
President, The Mid-Continent Co., 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

Dear MR. EAGER: Mr. Charles Van Vleck of 
our Tulsa office has forwarded to me your 
letter to him dated December 22 with which 
was enclosed a copy of a letter from the 
Honorable Chester Bowles, Price Administra- 


tor, dated December 17 and addressed to you. 
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This letter signed by Mr. Bowles attacks 
as “far from accurate is the statement by 
Mr. Pettengill ‘that the price of crude oll was 
frozen, by action of the Federal Govern- 
ment, at the same depressed level?” This 
statement ignores the fact that Mr, Petten- 
gill was quoting the substance of the first 
report on petroleum of the Office of Price 
Administration of which Office Mr. Bowles is 
now Administrator. 

This statement, coupled with the many 
other misleading statements made in the 
same letter, indicates the difficulty many 
have experienced with this Office as well as 
some other officials who are misled by part 
truths and misstatements of fact. Someone 
furnished the same type of information to 
the President of the United States that 
caused him to state to Congress that we had 
increased our production of crude petroleum 
in the United States 66 percent since the be- 
ginning of the present war. Fortunately, 
the President later found out the facts and 
made correction of the error. 

It is unfortunate that we have people 
working on petroleum problems in the Gov- 
ernment that are willing to mislead the 
President of the United States and Congress, 
to say nothing of an official so highly placed 
as Mr. Bowles. 

Mr. Bowles’ letter is a defensive letter in 
which is passed on to you in its most plausi- 
ble aspect an attempted defense of an inde- 
fensible action by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration that is bringing the United 
States to its knees for petroleum supplies, 
causing great injury to many people and an 
action that might very well seriously inter- 
fere with our war effort. P 

Since the independent oil producers first 
stated their case to the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, in July 1941, pointing out then 
and subsequently the consequences which 
would follow the application of a Chinese 
boot of price to the business of exploring 
for, developing, and producing oil, that Office 
has shifted its ground repeatedly. There 
was first the assertion that all needs could 
be met from existing reserves. Next, the 
theme was that margins above producing 
costs were large. There followed statements 
which were characterized by certitude, but 
not certainty, that imports would be the 
answer to the deficiency which the O. P. A. 
finally admitted did exist, Finally, driven 
from the ability to maintain any of the fore- 
going positions with any degree of positive- 
ness—although from time to time the con- 
fusion is enhanced by restating one or an- 
other of them—the last line of their defense 
in depth was reached with the hold-the-line 
philosophy. The elephantine trumpetings of 
the latter reason for denying relief to the 
harassed and dying independent producing 
industry still, as I have said, carries the con- 
traharmony of adequacy of reserves, suffi- 
ciency of profits, and plentitude of imports. 

None has answered the prime question of 
the civilian consumer; “Where and when will 
I get enough petroleum products for my 
essential use?” 

The cool, detached complacency of the 
O. P. A. as to the adequacy of petroleum 
supply—or, failing adequacy, the sacrifice of 
civilian requirements—appears not to have 
been shared by some other agencies of gov- 
ernment who occupied a front-line position 
in the war. Their feeling may be judged by 
their actions. Attempts, of a costly nature, 
have been made to find oil supplies in many 
places outside the jurisdiction of the Office 
of Price Administration, We need mention 
but a few: The Canol project, the Bolivian 
adventure, the drilling by the War Depart- 
ment in New Zealand and Africa, and the 
Navy’s action in opening to production its 
cherished Elk Hills reserve. 

This parched-earth policy which has been 
forced upon the United States by a few who 
have misinterpreted the functions of the 
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Office of Price Administration with regard to 
petroleum is drying up many of the produc- 
ing areas of the United States, I illustrate 
by quoting from a release issued by the 
Petroleum Administration for War dated 
January 18, 1944, announcing the reduction 
of production rates in certain areas of the 
United States, as follows: 5 

“The rates of production certified to the 
Eastern and Midwestern States (districts 1 
and 2) were reduced slightly to conform with 
declining productive capacity in those areas.” 

On December 31, we had been engaged in 
this war 755 days. During that time we have 
consumed all of the petroleum we could pro- 
duce in the United States, all the petroleum 
we could import into the United States, and 
have been forced to take from the above 
ground storage of petroleum 89,000,000 bar- 
rels of oll. This is an average of approxi- 
mately 117,000 barrels of oil a day. 

You are a resident in what is commonly 
termed the “bread basket” of America where 
great agricultural and livestock areas are 
straining themselves to insure the food sup- 
ply of the United States and its dependent 
areas. Only last week some 50 refiners’ who 
supply this area were in Washington and 
advised the Office of Price Administration 
that they were short of crude petroleum to 
meet their refinery capacity in an amount 
more than 200,000 barrels a day, and at the 
same time constant and increased demands 
for their product were being made upon 
them. 

The indisputable facts are that there is a 
shortage of petroleum products in the United 
States that is now known to every citizen 
who uses these products and causing great 
concern to the officials of our Government. 
Foreign supply has proven inadequate in 
this emergency, yet we are being told to rely 
on this source to an ever-increasing extent. 
The only beneficiaries of this policy are a few 
petroleum purchasing companies who are 
also the importing companies. These com- 
panies are doing well according to the Office 
of Price Administration. 

This is the story Mr. Pettengill, an Ameri- 
can patriot, told so clearly and truthfully as 
reproduced in the pamphlet under the head- 
ing of “What can be cured—need not be en- 
dured.” The letter Mr. Bowles signs is the 
reward he gets for his patriotism. There is 
no need for me to defend Mr. Pettengill. His 
record is his defense. 

The letter that Mr. Bowles signed Decem- 
ber 17 tries to support the position taken by 
the O. P. A. by the statement that, “Further- 
more, the intensity with which wildcat 
drilling is, at present, proceeding bids fair 
to guarantee that crude oil supplies will be 
adequate to provide all foreseeable future 
needs.” Mr. Bowles could not believe that 
statement if he would examine the facts. 
The papers are full of statements by the Office 
of Price Administration and by Judge Vinson 
of plans and proposals to give subsidies or 
bonus incentives to encourage further dis- 
covery or production activities. 

On January 5, in a letter signed by Mr. 
Bowles, addressed to the Honorable Homer D. 
ANGELL, Member of Congress from Oregon, it 
was stated, “However, in view of the great 
petroleum demands of war, we need to drill 
more wildcat and other wells than ever before. 
The Office of Price Administration believes 
that to get more wells drilled special induce- 
ments should be offered.” 

Large amounts of money have been sug- 
gested as being made available for such pur- 
pose. Why propose to subsidize an unneeded 
activity at so great expense? Thus his cd- 
visers have Mr. Bowles riding two horses 
headed in opposite directions at one time. 

He says that “exploratory wells are being 
drilled at an all-time peak.” I think thet is 
true. What he did not say was that that was 
not the whole story. The exploratory work 
to which he refers is not the bold effort that 
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has characterized our activities of the past. 
Stating the number of wells drilled by a few 
who may be able to invest money obtained 
through favorable price structures provided 
for commodities other than crude petroleum 
ignores the fact that most of our petroleum 
has been found by those engaged exclusively 
in the production of petroleum. 

He would have you judge the success of a 
hunting trip by the number of cartridges 
fired instead of the number of rabbits killed. 

The facts are that the total current ex- 
ploratory and development drilling is only 
slightly more than half of normal and is at an 
all-time low in relation to the amount of oil 
being produced and consumed in this 
country. 

He says that “a higher level of prices than 
presently prevails would not in our opinion, 
induce any considerable increase in supply.” 
This statement is unsupported by factual 
material and is directly contrary to the ex- 
perience of the petroleum industry through- 
out its history and in conflict with the laws 
of economics. Normally, it should not re- 
quire a very profound study to demonstrate 
that with more money to spend you should 
be able to get more of an available product. 
Again, if more money will avail nothing, why 
spend a lot on subsidies? 

“To claim * * * that an increase in 
the price of crude oil to the extent recom- 
mended by Secretary Ickes would result in 
an increase of only 1 cent per gallon to the 
final consumer is to totally disregard the 
subtlety of inflationary forces,” said Mr. 
Bowles as a part of a concluding paragraph. 
The Congress had before it for consideration 
the “subtlety of inflationary forces” at the 
time of the passage of the act. The Congress 
directed the consideration of the necessity to 
establish prices to obtain production and as 
would be generally fair and equitable. That 
question has been disposed of by the author- 
ity creating the Office of Price Administration 
and such injunction was not intended to be 
changed by some arbitrary treatment of the 
“hold the line” order that is inconsistent 
with that injunction. 

The Office of Price Administration has 
made a false application of the Price Admin- 
istration law and the “hold the line” order. 
I illustrate with the following quotation 
from a speech by the Honorable CLARENCE F, 
Lea, chairman of the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, made at 
Bakersfield, Calif., December 28, 1943: 

“The Price Administrator was given au- 
thority to recommend prices which, in his 
judgment, were ‘generally fair and equita- 
ble.’ Later we had the ‘hold the line’ order 
which prescribed a different standard. The 
Administrator was directed ‘To authorize no 
further * * increases * *® ex- 
cept to the minimum extent required by 
law.’ The Administrator was directed, To 
use all discretionary powers vested in him to 
prevent further price increases.’ The Ad- 
ministrator was further authorized ‘to make 
readjustments provided that such action 
does not increase the cost of living.’” 

In order that you may have for your own 
study more of the detailed facts on which 
this letter is based, I am enclosing a mem- 
orandum prepared by this Office covering the 
questions raised by the letter from Mr. 


e RUSSELL B. Brown. 
[Enclosure] 

MEMORANDUM. ON CHESTER BOWLES, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, O. P. A., Two LETTERS ON OIL PRICE 
AND PETROLEUM SHORTAGE 
Mr. Chester Bowles, Administrator, Office of 

Price Administration, on December 17, 1943, 

in response to correspondence with Senator 

KENNETH S. WHERRY, of Nebraska, signed a 

letter addressed to Mr. Frank D. Eager, presi- 

dent of the Mid-Continent Co., Lincoln, 

Nebr., in which Mr. Bowles accepts author- 


ship for an attempt to refute the conclusions 
of the Honorable Samuel B, Pettengill, a 
former Member of Congress from Indiana 
and for 6 years a member of the Petroleum 
Committee of the House of Representatives, 
whose conclusions are quoted in a pamphlet 
entitled “What Can Be Cured Need Not Be 
Endured"—wherein are given, according to 
Mr. Pettengill, “the correct reasons for the 
present shortage of gasoline and fuel oil.” 

Mr. Bowles signed another letter on Janu- 
ary 5, 1944, addressed to Hon. Homer D. 
ANGELL, Congressman from Oregon, which 
letter at the request of Mr. ANGELL, was 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp January 
10, 1944. That letter contains an attempt to 
disprove statements of Gov. John J. Dempsey 
of New Mexico addressed to Gov. Earl Snell 
of Oregon on the subject of petroleum explo- 
ration and development. 

The author of the two letters signed by 
Mr. Bowles “vigorously” contends that the 
statgments of Mr. Pettengill and Governor 
Dempsey are, “to a large extent, contrary to 
the fact and logic of the situation with regard 
to the present shortages of petroleum.” To 
support what he claims is “a true picture of 
the oil-price situation,” he resorts to the use 
of a number of misapplications and omissions 
of petroleum statistics with which to formu- 
late conclusions which “distort the over-all 
picture and mislead those who would im- 
partially examine and independently ‘judge 
the extent of the crisis.” 

In considering the issues raised in the two 
letters signed by Mr. Bowles, it becomes 
necessary to go more fully than was done by 
the Office of Price Administration into the 
statigtical data relating to the subject mat- 
ter of those letters. Currently the statistics 
on petroleum economics show alarming de- 
clines in the results of exploratory and de- 
velopment efforts in making available ade- 
quate supplies of petroleum for war, essential 
industrial and civilian requirements, as is 
indicated in the following table of percent- 
ages based on the year 1937, which year is 
comparable to normal operations in the pro- 
duction of crude petroleum. (See table 1.) 


TaBLeE 1—Trends in petroleum exploration 
and development, stated. in percent—using 
data on each item for 1937 as 100 
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57 43 16 25 87 17 


Source of basic data upon which percentages were 
calculated: Bureau of Mines. 2 Petroleum Administra- 
tion for War. # American Petroleum Institute, 


Norx.—All 1943 centage estimated on basis of 
latest available data from above sources. 

Mr. Bowles states: 

“Net results of our exploratory effort from 
1938 through 1942 has been a total addition 
to reserves almost twice the total withdrawals 
from underground resources during the same 
period. Consequently, our total reserves are 
today the highest on record, amounting to 
well over 20,000,000,000 barrels of crude oil.” 

The reserves which total the highest on 
record are not the net result of our explora- 
tory effort from 1938 through 1942, but the 
net result of exploratory and development 
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effort over a long period of years, There are 
contained in the figures which O. P. A. claims 
“amounts to a total addition to reserves 
almost twice the total withdrawals,” amounts 
in each of the years 1938 through 1942, which 
are titled “Revisions of previous estimates 
and extensions to known fields.” These revi- 
sions and extensions aggregate 9,066,952,000 
barrels, the most of which applies to explora- 
tory and development effort carried out be- 


fore 1938. (See table 2.) 
TABLE 2—Summary of estimates of petroleum 
reserves 
[Thousands of barrels] 


Additions through— 


Total 

New dis- Additions | through 
coveries | Revisions | through | new dis- 
y plus revi- | of previous | new pools | coveries 
ear | sions and | estimates | discovered | plus ex- 
extensions | and exten- | during tensions 
reverted | sions to year? and re- 
back to known visions 

year of dis: fields 2 


1 Source: Petroleum Administration for War. 

2 Source: American Petroleum Institute. 

Independent Petroleum Association of America 
estimate, 

4 Not available. 

5 Petroleunr Industry War Council estimate of cost 
and price adjustment committee. 


These reserves represent proven reserves 
and do not represent the amount of reserves 
which can be produced through existing pro- 
ducing oil wells. 

What Mr. Bowles’ advisers have failed to 
understand is that the trends in additions 
to reserves, whether exploratory reserves or 
total additions of all reserves, aré definitely 
downward while demands for petroleum are 
sharply upward. Under these circumstances 
additional exploratory and development ef- 
fort is necessary to maintain the industry in 
a position to meet increasing demands. His 
advisers also fail to recognize that historically 
and currently, proven reserves are not re- 
serves which can be produced from existing 
oil wells. 

Proven reserves for the east Texas field ac- 
cording to original estimates made in 1932 
were 1,500,000,000 barrels. Up to the end of 
1931 approximately 3,500 wells had been 
drilled. With subsequent “extensions and 
revisions” added, proven reserves for the field 
were subsequently set at over 4,000,000,000 
barrels, In this field 27,387 wells have been 
drilled up to the end of 1942, a period of 
over 10 years. Yet, in 13 years, this field has 
produced only 1,900,000,000 barrels. It has 
taken many thousands more wells, Over sev- 
éral years to recover only slightly more than 
the original estimate of proved reserves. It 
will take many more wells and Many more 
years to recover an amount equal to the re- 
visions and extensions” which have since 
been added. All of which is dependent upon 
many factors, both known and unknown. 

In the United States, it has required the 
drilling of over 1,000,000 wells to recover 
the first 20,000,000,000 barrels of oll. There 
are only 400,000 producing oil wells, at the 
present time. There must be many more 
thousands of wells drilled to recover the 
20,000,000,000 barrels of crude oil which Mr, 
Bowles states are today the highest on record. 
The 400,000 existing oil wells will never pro- 
duce anywhere near 20,000,000,000 barrels of 
oil. 

Estimates of reserves in newly discovered 
oil pools and revisions and extensions of 
previously made estimates of reserves under- 


lying an oil field do not constitute a readily 
available supply of crude petroleum above 
ground, To translate these proven under- 
ground reserves into usable supplies of aboye- 
ground refinable crude oil, many thousands 
of successful oil wells must be drilled, each 
thousands of feet down deep into the ground. 
To maintain an adequate above-ground sup- 
ply of crude petroleum, to meet an ever- 
increasing demand for petroleum products, 
there must be drilled year after year new 
wells to find additional reserves to replace 
the old wells which become less productive 
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TABLE 3.—Wildcat wells 

Number New ro- 
y, Total Number ot] Nun. pat, 
ear drilled dry holes iy ana New fields 2 
per field 
Barrels 

2,002 222 177 | 10,531,000 

2,344 294 215 9, 000 

2,365 224 18 4, 004, 000 

2,736) ~ 302 222 5, 517, 000 

2, 761 503 290 2, 746, 000 

2,719 504 988, 000 

22,872 2498 3800 | 8753, 000 


or are abandoned. During the 10 years from 
1932 to 1941, inclusive, the industry drilled 1 
new well (oil, gas, or dry) to every 48,000 
barrels of oil produced. Since O. P. A. froze 
the price of crude oil, the industry in 1942 
drilled 1 new well (oil, gas, or dry) to 77,000 
barrels produced, or 62 percent of the 10-year 
average; in 1943, 1 well to 83,000 barrels, or 
58 percent of the 10-year average. 

Oll is produced only from successful oil 
wells, The record of successful oil wells 
shows that during the 10-year period 1932 to 
1941, the industry drilled 1 successful oil 
well to every 70,000 barrels of oil produced 
in that time. In 1942, there was drilled 1 
successful oil well to every 134,000 barrels 
produced, and in 1943, 1 to every 155,000 
barrels produced, or a replacement drilling 
result of only 45 percent of that which pre- 
vailed over the 10-year pre-war period. 

All new oil wells are not equally produc- 
tive. An important point which Mr, Bowles’ 
advisers failed to point out is that the trend 
in initial productive capacity of new wells is 
sharply downward. In 1937 the average ini- 
tial production per well in the United States 
was 485 barrels per day. In 1943 up to Sep- 
tember, inclusive, the average initial produc- 
tion per well was 180 barrels per day, only 
16 percent of the average initial capacity in 
1937. It is the new wells which supply flush 
production. Eighty-five percent of the cur- 
rent production of crude petroleum comes 
from flush wells. The decline in the initial 
capacity and the number of flush wells is 
serious and should be of considerable concern 
to everyone in Government and industry. 

Mr. Bowles, in arriving at his “highest on 
record” reserves, calculates additions to re- 
serves by considering all wells, both wildcat 
and development, plus revisions in estimates 
made in prior years, but in stating that “the 
wells are being drilled at an all-time peak” 
he uses only wildcat wells. The record shows 
that the industry drilled an average of over 
28,000 wells annually during the 5 years 1937 
to 1941, inclusive. Under O. P. A. frigidity 
the industry drilled less than 18,000 wells in 
each of the years 1942 and 1943, about 10,000 
wells less than normal, or 20,000 less wells in 
2 years of highly mechanized warfare de- 
manding ever-increasing supplies of petro- 
leum, and, Mr. Bowles contends, “bids fair to 
guarantee that crude-oil supplies will be ade- 
quate to provide all foreseeable future needs.” 

Mr. Bowles’ letters state: “The intensity 
with which wildcat drilling is at present pro- 
ceeding bids fair to guarantee that crude-oil 
supplies will be adequate to provide for all 
foreseeable future needs. The rate at which 
exploratory wells are being drilled is at an 
all-time peak.” 

Records of wildcat wells do not go back 
many years. For the few years that statistics 
are available, 1943 does show the largest 
number. However, the use of only the num- 
ber of wildcat wells drilled as a measure of 
the sufficiency of exploration is an im- 
proper application of statistics. No crude oil 
will ever be produced from the 2,872 dry wild- 
cat wells out of 3,370 drilled in 1943 and no 
oil will be produced from 10,000 oil wells 
which were not drilled in 1942, and another 
10,000 in 1943, which, without unreasonable 
price restrictions and with more liberal ma- 
terial and spacing regulations, would have 
been drilled. (See tables 3 and 4.) 


Is contrary to fact. 


11937-4 


3 Administration for War. 
21943, J. il Weekly. 


Calculated 1 for year — on G- month estimate of Petroleum Administration for War. 


Mr. Bowles states that: “Currently high 
demands and strong monetary incentives 
have reduced the number of net abandon- 


-ments of oil wells to the lowest level in 10 


years.” 

Table 4 shows total number of exploratory 
and development wells drilled, productive 
oil wells completed, and net additional oil 
wells put in operation during 1942 to be the 
lowest in 9 years, and it is estimated 1943 
results have fallen to the lowest level in 10 
years. 


Taste 4.—Well data, exploratory and 
development 


Classification Total pro- 


a 
E 
R 
g 


wells, end 
of year 

1,373 | 4,312] 333. 070 
1,401 4,911 340, 990 
2,070 | 5,298 349, 450 
2,543 | 6,420 363, 030 
1,985 | 6,043 369, 640 
2,046 | 0,357 | 380, 390 
2,352 | 6,617 389, 010 
2,990 | 6,885 399, 960 
2,100 | 5,532 | 404,840 
1,850 | 6,250 403, 000 


Source: Bureau of Mines, all years except 1943, which 
P aoea by Independent Petroleum Association of 
erica. 


Mr. Bowles states that the “decline in total 
number of wells, of all types, drilled is the 
result of proration orders, spacing restric- 
tions and curtailment of material use.” This 
Let the records of Penn- 
sylvania and California speak in answer. 

In Pennsylvania where the majority of 
drilling activity is in repressure fields, where 
no proration, no spacing restrictions, and 
no curtailment of materials prevail, the num- 
ber of wells of all types drilled declined 
from 3,944 in 1941 to 2,530 in 1948, a decline 
of 36 percent. In this field O. P. A. cut back 
the price 23 cents per barrel and later re- 
stored the cut, plus an increase of 2 cents. 
The price of heavy crude in California was 
increased early in 1942. In California where 
limitations are in force, 651 more wells were 
drilled in 1943 than in 1942. 

Mr. Bowles emphasizes the opinion of his 
advisers that a higher level of prices than 
presently prevails would not induce any con- 
siderable increase in supply. 

Vigorous denials by O. P. A. that any rise in 
petroleum prices would not increase the vol- 
ume of drilling or supplies, may be met with 
review of the facts which historically and 
currently prove with astounding evidence 
that increased prices do produce greater drill- 
ing activities followed by greater supplies 
with resulting leveling off and decline in 
prices (see table 5), while low prices bring 
decline in drilling activity, reduction in 
available supplies and resulting higher prices. 
In 1920, the peak national average price for 
crude petroleum of $3.07 per barrel resulted 
in drilling and reopening over 56,000 oil wells 
with a net increase in the number of produc- 
ing oil wells of 40,163 all of which are record 


figures for any one year. Production in 1920 
exceeded that of 1916 by 47 percent. Produc- 
tion in 1923 exceeded 1919 by 94 percent. 
The national average price declined, as pro- 
duction increased, from $2.01 in 1919 and 
$3.07 in 1920 to $1.34 in 1923, 

In 1931 the low average price of 67 cents 
per barrel brought about abandonment and 
shutting in more than 22,000 oil wells with a 
net loss in producing wells during that year 
of 15,220. Production dropped compared 
with 1929 approximately 16 percent and by 
1932 production had dropped 22 percent, 
The national average price rose, as produc- 
tion declined, from 65 cents to $1 per barrel 
by 1934. The tremendous oil reserves found 
in and productive capacity of east Texas has 
depressed oil prices ever since 1930. Illinois’ 
unrestricted production further depressed 
prices. 

Currently recent increase in the price of 
California crude oil has resulted in the in- 
crease of drilling activity. One thousand 
four hundred and seventy-seven wells were 
drilled in 1943 as against 826 in 1942, and 
this increased drilling was in spite of “prora- 
tion orders, spacing restrictions, and the cur- 
tailment of material use.” Production rose 
from an average daily production for the 
year 1941 of 631,000 barrels to an average daily 
production for the fourth quarter of 1943 of 
801,000 barrels, or an increase of 27 percent. 
These facts do not support Mr. Bowles or his 
advisers in their conclusion that “a higher 
level of prices than presently prevails would 
not induce any considerable increase in 
supply.” 

Mr. Bowles’ statement that strong monetary 
incentives have reduced the number of net 
abandonments of oil wells to the lowest level 
in 10 years, cannot be supported by the Bu- 
reau of Mines’ published data, which show 
by calculation that net abandonments in 
1942 were 5,422 while in 1933, 10 years prior, 
net abandonments were 2,718. No data are 
yet published on 1943. 

Mr. Bowles fails to state that P. A. W. dur- 
ing 1942 and 1943 has ordered that its per- 
mission must be obtained before wells are 
abandoned. 

The National Stripper Well Association has 
by survey found and published the follow- 
ing on abandonments: 


What Mr. Bowles could have said, which he 
did not, is that the net increase (drilled 
plus reopened, less abandoned and shut-in 
wells) in the number of additional producing 
oil wells in the United States in 1942 (1943 
estimated to be still lower) is the lowest in 
11 years. 

Texas and Oklahoma produced during the 
years 1937 to 1942, inclusive, 51 percent of 
the oil produced in the United States. The 
combined record on productive wells and 
abandonments for these two States, calcu- 
lated on the same basis as that used in Mr 
Bowles’ letter, is as follows: 
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Average daily produc- 


New 
1 3 productive | Net aban- tion, per producing well 
= ot sear | ol wolis. | donmients f 
completed Texas Oklahoma 
Barrels Barrels 

137, 598 12, 878 1,338 19.4 11.3 

140, 000 9, 878 3, 138 16.0 8.7 

144, 600 7,728 3,128 15.1 8.0 

148, 600 7,643 3, 643 14.5 7.9 

154, 250 8, 301 2.711 14. 2 7.9 

152, 800 3, 593 5, 043 13.2 7.2 


California, however, in 1942 under the im- 
petus of an expected unward adjustment in 
its price ceilings, showed a net of reopened 
wells previously shut in of 1,293 in excess of 
shut-in and abandoned wells. In that year 
California produced about 18 percent of the 
Nation’s production. Pennsylvania, tempo- 
rarily encouraged by the restoration in 1942 
of a 23-cent price cut in crude, ordered by 
O. P. A. in 1941, plus a 2 cents per barrel in- 
crease, had 1,800 more wells producing at the 
end of 1942 than at the beginning of that 
year; however, this State produces less than 
2 percent of the Nation's production. 

Related statistics over a period of years 
show the following with regard to monetary 
incentives (the price of crude oil) and its re- 
sults on net abandonments: 


Taste 5.— Relation of net additional oil wells 
put in operation to price of crude oil 


>, Net num- 
Total si 5 of, ber of oil Average 
num- we price o! 
Year | ber of 9 e | abandoned | crude 
wolls poni and shut | oil per 
drilled operation — — barrel 
40, 163 —15, 885 $3.07 
—15, 220 008 65 
5, 650 4,794 87 
5, 350 2,718 . 67 
13, 580 8, 563 1.18 
6, 610. 12, 511 1,13 
888 10, 750 6,735 1.02 
1940 8, 620 10, 505 1.02 
10, 950 R, 245 1. 14 
942 a 4, 880 5,422 1. 19 
1943. —1, 840 11, 640 1. 19 
— — wÜ-Q By —ĩ — .. B 


Calculations all years based on Bureau of 
Mines statistics except 1943 which is esti- 
mated based on 11 months of published Bu- 
reau of Mines statistics. 

The fabulously high prices which Mr. 
Bowles states are currently “being paid for 
both producing wells and areas” are grossly 
exaggerated. The sales which he has in mind 
are principally those in east Texas. In all 
but north central Texas well completions in 
1943 are less than in 1942, In the east Texas 
field drilling dropped from 397 wells to 255 
wells. These purchases have not provoked 
drilling campaigns; in fact they were made 
to avoid the necessity of searching for new 
fields. They were to acquire and to secure 
an immediate supply of oil to meet war con- 
tracts. 

On the matter of crude price, Mr. Bowles 
is careful to confine his comparisons within 
the 10-year period following discovery of the 
east Texas fleld and the prolific production 
years in Illinois. He avoids any reference 
to the period prior to the discovery of east 
Texas. The 10-year national average price 
1916-25 was $1.75. (See table 8 attached 
hereto.) The 10-year national average price 
1921-30 was $146. In 1926 (the accepted 
base used by U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics) the average price was $1.88, but the east 
Texas discovery drove the price down to 
$0.65 per barrel. Subsequent unrestricted 
production in Illinois has been a substantial 


contributing factor in depressing the price 
of crude petroleum. In the last war, to get 
oil, the average price rose as follows: 


1.98 


“At the time the defense program was 
launched, the petroleum industry was de- 
pressed, Production of crude oil in Illinois 
had been unrestricted and the excess supply 
has resulted in a weakened price structure 
throughout the mid-continent area.” That 
quotation is from the official publication of 
the Office of Price Administration, of which 
office Mr. Bowles is now Administrator. The 
publication is the First Quarterly Report for 
the period ended April 30, 1942 and the quo- 
tation appears on page 150 therein. There- 
fore, the statement which Mr. Bowles brands 
as “far from accurate” is in substance the 
same as appears in the official records of 
the Office of Price Administration. 

Mr. Bowles states in connection with his 
inflation scare that “1 cent per gallon of 
gasoline to the final consumer would increase 
the total annual consumer's bill * + » 
would represent an increased war cost or sub- 
sidy which, in light of the data presented 
* + * could not possibly be accompanied 
by an increased output of oil.” 

It has been previously shown that increased 
prices brought increased drilling activity and 
ultimate increased supply, followed by re- 
duced prices, which is fundamental economics 
in any industry. Mr. Bowles labels the pro- 
posed increase “an increased war cost or sub- 
sidy,” and opposes it. However, in his let- 
ter to Congressman ANGELL, he does favor 
“special inducements * * * to get more 
wells drilled.” 

It is dificult to understand how “the dis- 
astrous consequences of the increase of a 
cent a gallon on gasoline can be imagined” 
when it is admitted by Mr. Bowles that the 
cost to the public would be about $250,000,- 
000, when that public has already been denied 
by its Government the right to acquire a 
supply of gasoline for which the public wouid 
normally and promptly pay one and one-half 
billion dollars. To attach such dire threats 
of disaster to the accusation that its effect 
would be to award oil companies added prof- 
its, unearned by contributions to the Nation’s 
supply of goods, is a serious misapplication of 
facts. 

The hold the line order has been repeat- 
edly broken through various adjustments to 
prices of items entering into the cost of living 
and upward revisions of wages for labor. 
Cellings have been removed on aviation gaso- 
line, a product of crude petroleum, but the 
price of the crude petroleum from which this 
gasoline is made remains frozen. Other es- 
sential war products made from petroleum 
carry no ceilings, but the crude from which 
they are made is subject to a ceiling. There 
is no relation to the cost of living as defined 
for price control, where these war products 
are concerned, 

As the following table shows, petroleum 
components have relatively little weight in 
the total cost-of-living index: 
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Percent of total cost-of-living index: 
Fuel oil 


Total petroleum 


“An increase of 85 cents per gallon in the 
price of petroleum products (approximately 
35 cents per barrel) would increase the pe- 
troleum part of the index by 443 percent. 
The total index would be increased by 
fifty-eight one-thousandths of 1 percent, a 
rise which could not even be shown by the 
index at its present level. The total index 
now (June 1943) stands at 124.8. The in- 
crease estimated above to be the result of a 
higher oil price would raise it to 124.846; the 
published index would not be changed at 
all; * * the line would be held.” 
(Above from Petroleum Industry War Coun- 
cil's Committee on Cost and Price Adjust- 
ment.) 

In Mr. Bowles’ letter to Hon. Homer D. 
ANGELL he states “that to get more wells 
drilled special inducements should be of- 
fered” and “The Office of Price Administra- 
tion favors offers of special inducements to 
keep ‘stripper’ wells in operation” and that 
that office “will not object to any reasonable 
financial inducement per barrel being paid 
on the output of new wells or ‘stripper wells’ 
if recommended by the Petroleum Admin- 
istration. All it objects to is extending 
these inducements to the output of all other 
wells which already have been drilled and 
which need no inducement whatever to 
reach maximum production.” 

This in the simple language means sub- 
sidy. O. P. A. has made these subsidy state- 
ments many times over a period of more than 
2 years, yet it has presented no plan and does 
not indicate from what appropriated Federal 
funds such a subsidy would be paid. If 
this is a sincere and honest proposal to aid 
the industry in making available an ade- 
quate supply of petroleum for war, indus- 
trial, and civilian requirements a plan 
should have been presented or put into 
operation over 2 years ago. No explanation 
for the delay is offered. However, such a 
proposal requires an inventory of over 
400,000 individual producing oil wells in this 
country and the creation of an immense 
bureau to administer such subsidies, 

The data supplied in the letter of Mr. 
Bowles to Mr. ANGELL on the earnings of 21 
big producing and refining companies and 
26 producing companies, are based on the 
published annual reports to stockholders by 
these companies. These companies were 
carefully selected by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration to prove “all is well“ with the 
petroleum producers. However, the official 
published data of the United States Treasury 
Department tell an entirely different story. 
The published records of the United States 
Treasury Department, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, show the following with respect to 
the earnings of corporations (about 5,000 
of them) engaged in “crude petroleum and 
natural gas production”: 


1941: 
2, 134 Returns—net income. $177, 375, 000 


2,548 Returns—deficit____._ 36, 350, 000 
4,682 Returns—net income. 81,025, 000 
Total income and excess 
profits taxes 32, 870, 000 
Net income after income 
pS er 


48, 155, 000 
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1940: 

1. 992 Returns—net income. $71,140,000 
8, 022 Returns—deficit__...... 61, 169,000 
5, 014 Returns—net income. 9, 971, 000 

Total income and excess 
profits taxes — 14,724,000 

Total income and excess 

profits taxes paid by 

5,014 corporations in 

excess of the net in- 

come before taxes of 
these corporatlons . (4, 753, 000) 
1939: j Ee i 
1,892 Returns—net income. 69,695,000 
3. 382 Returns—deficit..._.. 57, 561, 000 
5, 274 Returns—net income. 12, 134, 000 

Total income and excess 
profits taxes 10, 925, 000 

Net income after in- 
come taxes 1, 209, 000 


Large oil companies earned only 6,9 per- 
cent on their investment in the first half 
of 1943, compared with 8.9 percent for man- 
ufacturers in general. The amount of large 
oil company profits are not of a magnitude 
that would justify a denial of a general 
price increase of 35 cents per barrel on crude 
petroleum. In fact, the large companies 
purchase only about one-half the oil they 
process, to the extent of the amount of oil 
they, themselves, produce only a bookkeep- 
ing entry would result from an increase in 
the price of crude oil. : 

What appears to be increased earnings of 

r crude petroleum producing companies are 
cited as an indication that the great bulk 
of the industry does not need an increase in 
the price of its product. 

Net earnings after income taxes for the 
year 1943 or 1942, when compared with net 
earnings of 1941 or prior years, are mislead- 
ing for the reason that intangible expendi- 
tures for drilling oil wells in 1942 and 1943 
which are proper income-tax deductions are 
substantially lower than comparable expend- 
itures in 1941 or prior years. 

To claim that the oil business is making 
greater earnings in these abnormal war years 
in comparison with pre-war normal years, is 
erroneous, because the industry through 
wartime restrictions of money, manpower, 
and material has been unable to drill the 
usual number of oil wells with which to 
carry on its business g nd, therefore, to the 
extent that it has not been able to drill the 
necessary number of wells, it has shown 
added bookkeeping profits for income taxes, 
but in reality is liquidating its business 
through failure to replace its stock in trade, 

In the 5 years 1937 to 1941, inclusive, oil 
producers in this country drilled an average 
of 28,000 wells, while in 1942 and 1943 they 
averaged 18,000 each year, 10,000 wells each 
year were not drilled. The total intangible 
drilling cost of 10,000 wells at an average of 
$12,000 cash would be $120,000,000, which is 
not included in each of the years 1942 and 
1943 expenses of oil producers. 

The $120,000,000 that the industry could 
not spend in 1942 and 1943 constitutes a sub- 
stantial part of the reported earnings for 
those years upon which the industry will be 
compelled to pay income and excess-profits 
taxes. These funds being expended in taxes 
further reduces the ability of the industry to 
carry out the needed replacement drilling 
that eventually must be done at increasingly 
higher costs. 

Should a few oil companies have the good 
fortune to make some additional profits out 
of an increase in the price ceilings of crude 
oil and lack the foresight to plow back those 
profits into their business through addi- 
tional exploratory and development activi- 
ties, they will pay the penalty of substantial 
income and excess-profits taxes. A large 
part of the money, however, would be used 


as outlined by the petroleum industry war 

council cost and price-adjustment commit- 

tee, as follows: 

Possible distribution of the increased in- 
come as a result of the 35-cent price in- 
crease 

Estimated total 8500, 000, 000 


1. Increased geological ex- 
IJ Seinen, 14, 700, 000 
2. Lease expenses and bonus. — 23, 000, 000 
3. Exploratory dry holes. 45,600,000 
4. Development dry holes 10, 000, 000 

5. Higher production operat- 
ing expenses 51, 300, 000 

6. Higher fixed charges, new 
development 3, 300, 000 

7. Higher fixed charges, exist - 
ing development ~= 110, 800, 000 
8. Secondary recovery 235, 000, C00 
9. Stripper rehabilitation 75, 000, 000 
7 368, 600, 000 

Additional State and sever- 
7 11, 900, 000 
Additional social-security tax. 4, 300, 000 
Royalty payments 65, 000, 000 
Additional Federal income tax. 23, 800, 000 
r 105, 000, 000 
Windfall profits....-..-----_- 25, 400, 000 
SDS ——— 
Grand total - 500,000,000 
That a shortage of petrol exists is evi- 


denced by the fact that O. P. A. itself is re- 
quired to impose rationing of gasoline, fuel 
oil, and other petroleum products for in- 
dustrial and civilian use. Further evidence 
exists in the recor of withdrawals from 
petroleum stocks which have been reduced 
on an average of more than 117,000 barrels 
for each and every day this Nation has been 
engaged in this war. 
Barrels 


567, 464, 000 
6 — — 478, 100, 000 


Reduction in stocks 
Average daily withdrawals (761 
C 117, 000 
Gasoline, kerosene, and fuel-oil stocks are 
at their lowest levels—lower than last winter 
when cold weather found many in the East- 
ern States without adequate supplies to keep 
their homes warm and many were compelled 
to convert their heating plants to the use of 
coal. 


TABLE 6.—Stocks of crude petroleum and 
products 


89, 364, 000 


[Thousands of barrels] 
Crude petro- 

End o! | Total, all | leum, incInd-| Natural | Refined 
year oils ma heavy, in gasoline | products 
alifornia 
276,615 5, 704 282, 265 
257, 678 4, 275 200, 375 
245, 704 632 247, 554 

249,200 © (9) 


Not available. 


TABLE 7.—Stocks of principal petroleum prod- 
ucts as of Nov. 30—Years 1941—43 


[Dec. 31, 1943, data-not yet available] 
{Thousands of barrels} 


ing o. 
Other refined products 


Total refined products. 291, 805 | 252,713 | 231,426 
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The Petroleum Industry War Council re- 
cently reported on the oil demand that “No 
material reduction in over-all requirements 
for the year should be expected,” and that a 
balancing of United States and United Na- 
tions requirements “reveals that on the aver- 
age approximately 79,000 barrels daily net 
additional products, mostly gasoline, remain 
to be covered by United Nations oil-produc« 
ing and refining countries before present es- 
timates of their 1944 military needs can be 
satisfied.” 

Since 79,000 barrels daily is an average for 
the year 1944, the requirements by the end 
of 1944 will greatly exceed 79,000 barrels 
daily, and when it is understood that the 
above estimate of military needs which 
cannot be supplied is mostly gasoline and 
that currently the over-all yield of gasoline 
per barrel of crude oil is less than 40 per- 
cent, the yearly average shortage of crude oil 
to meet United Nations requirements will be 
not less than 200,000 barrels daily, mounting 
oni over 400,090 barrels daily by the end of 

It is an undeniable economic fact that an 
additional price for crude oil will bring in- 
creased exploratory and development ac- 
tivity and that, in turn, will result in the 
production of additional petroleum products 
to meet war, industrial, and essential civilian 
requirements, and if any company makes ex- 
cessive profits from such a price risé, let the 
Government formulate a plan by which to 
recover from those few companies any ex- 
cessive profits rather than spend years trying 
to figure out how to make a subsidy work 
for 20,000 oil producers operating 400,000 oil 


wells. 
INDEPENDENT PETROLEUM 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
JANUARY 22, 1944, 


TABLE 8.—Average price paid per barrel of 
crude petroleum at the well in the United 
States by specified States or areas, 1 in 
each Petroleum Administration for War 
district and average for United States 


a a =e GI 
| a2 Ba S5 8. ze 2 
8 og © ov — 

Yer 8 8 algses 
312 27 85 2 ga 

ES | xB 54 S |32|. 

ivy O E © o * 
$2. 52 81. 20 80. 76 81. 10 80. 59 | $1.10 
3.25 | 1.73 | 1.07 | 1.06 62 1. 56 
4.00 | 2.23 | 1.70 | 1.32 | 1.22 | 1.98 
4.15 | 2.12 | 1.20 | 1.51 | 1.41 2.01 
5.97 | 3.35 | 2.74 | 1.79 | 1.72 | 3.07 
3.33 | 1.60 | 1.19 | 1.22 | 1.81 1.73 
3.21 | 1.73 | 1.19 1. 18 1.25 1.61 
3.33 | 1.74 | 1.39 | 1.19 | .92] 1.34 
8.6L | 1.57 | 1,56 | 1.10 | 1.20 | 1.43 
EE 3.62 | 1.97 | 1.62 | 1.48 | 1.42 1.68 
sae aat 3.70 Lael 44 2 1. 78 
= Y —— — — —— 
3.33 1.60 | 1.19 1. 22 1. 81 1. 73 
3.21 1.73 1. 10 1. 18 1.25 1.61 
-| 3.33 | 1.74 | 1.39 1. 19 92 1.34 
8.61 | 1.57 | 1.56 | 1. 10 1.20 1.43 
3.62 | 1.97 | 1.62 | 1.48 | 1.42 | 1.68 
3.56 | 2.31 | 1.50 | 1.84 | 1.54 | 1.88 
3.06 | 1.43 | 1.30 | 1. 20 1.13 1.30 
3.27 | 1.39 | 1.19] 99 .99 1. 17 
3.79 | 1.43 1.21 1.01 1. 10 1.27 
2.61 | 1.29 | 1.04 8901. 20 1. 19 
3. 84 l 1. 20 1. 46 
=Á . OSS 
3.56 | 2.31 | 1.50 | 1.84 | 154) 1.88 
1.98 | .68 | 606 83 72 .65 
1.89] .90 | 817781 87 
1. 87 66 66 .59] 83 67 
2.43 | 1.02 | 1.01 . 93 . 92 1. 00 
2.14 1.02 1. 00 1 . 82 «8 
2.43 | 1.12 1. 13 1.01 1.01 1.09 
2.57 | 1.24 | 1.22 1. 12 1.02 118 
838. 1.88 | 1.20 1. 10 | 1.09 1. 03 1.13 
839. 2.08 | 1.04 | 1.08 .05 1.02 1.02 
2,29 | 1.04 | 1. 10 91 07 1. 02 
2. 54 1.13 | 1.24 | 1.07 | 1.04 Li4 
942 2.94 | 1. 10 1. 30 1. 11 1.03 Lig 
. 2.95 1. 10 1. 30 1. 11 1.05 1.19 
MM 
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Taxing Individual Initiative Out of 
Existence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRY L. TOWE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday; January 26, 1944 


Mr. TOWE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an editorial from the Ber- 
gen Evening Record of Tuesday, January 
25, 1944, and written by John Borg, the 
publisher: 


TAXING INDIVIDUAL INITIATIVE OUT OF EXISTENCE 


Taxation experts figure the 1944 tax meas- 
ure now before the Congress will place a 
ceiling approximating $23,000 on all indi- 
vidual net incomes among the 135,000,000 
people whose personal initiative and inven- 
tiveness developed the greatest industrial 
nation in the world. In war matériel it out- 
produces its combined enemies, and it has 
the potentialities for outproducing the 
world. 

That achievement by a comparative baby in 
the family of nations did not result from 
happenstance. The greatest public educa- 
tional system in the world laid the founda- 
tion of intellectual development primarily to 
provide the widespread literacy requisite to 
proper functioning of government of, by, and 
for the people here. In logical sequence was 
developed the greatest and most widely at- 
tended higher educational system among 
peoples anywhere. It is graduating more en- 
gineers and future technical experts than 
any other nation. That and the pioneering 
instinct of a young people willing to take 
financial risks, impelled by profit motives, 
created the national industrial colossus 
which is feared by its foreign enemies and 
envied by its foreign friends. 

But 12 years ago a new political philosophy 
gained ascendancy. The people were ripe for 
the change. Under the New Deal, textbook 
economists operating largely through a Con- 
stitution-circumventing system of govern- 
ment by directives instead of by statutory 
law steadily and inexorably ground our art- 
fully named economic royalty between the 
upper millstone of capital-consuming taxa- 
tion and the nether millstone of Government 
restrictions against individual initiative and 
enterprise. 

The textbook theorists have about com- 
pleted their job. It could not have been 
more destructive if Hitler and Hirohito had 
planned it for them, to destroy the future 
industrial progress and might of the only 
nation they really fear now or in a figurative 
tomorrow. ‘Taxing the rich out of existence 
(and apparently any citizen who had or still 
has more than $100,000 is an unsocial; pluto- 
cratic crook in current taxation theory) was 
partisan fun while it lasted; but the political 
game is now about over, and a tragic eco- 
nomic fact confronts the Nation. 

This country's great industries and its vast 
natural resources were developed by the risk- 
taking savings of people who from generation 
to generation have comprised the Nation. 
Governments neither earn nor save money; 
they. merely spend it. Whatever they spend 
must sooner or later be extracted by taxation 
from the pockets of all the taxpayers who 
live under them. For 11 years the New Deal 
has been operating with carefree abandon on 
other people's money. A careless civic major- 
ity which received the New Deal's largess de- 
luded itself into believing it was manna 
dropped from heaven. Now many of them 
are beginning to realize that they too must 
somehow someday pay for it. They haven't 


really felt the taxation pinch yet, but they 
are coming to know that governmental ex- 
penditures cannot be pyramided forever. 
The law of diminishing returns applies to 
government taxation as well as in business 
economics. The foundation of that pyra- 
mid no longer rests on the individual initia- 
tive and risk-taking enterprise of the citi- 
zens. It is now based on governmental 
power to collect initiative-killing taxes from 
sources that the high-tax system has slowly 
but surely strangled. 

When Harry Hopkins, President Roosevelt's 
man Friday, asserted years ago that the New 
Deal would spend and spend, tax and tax, 
elect and elect, he was voicing a prophecy 
which has since been fulfilled. Handing out 
public funds to vote-casting majorities is un- 
beatable politics until they are confronted 
with the economic aftermath of the greatest 
and the longest governmental spending spree 
in human history. Then they too will have 
painfully recalled to them the historic truism 
that the power to spend is the power to tax 
and that the power to tax is the power to 
destroy a people. 

JOHN Bond, Publisher, 


Unstable Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
-a 
oF 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 20, 1944 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
a survey of the world’s financial con- 
dition will disclose that the value and 
integrity of money the world over has 
never been so unstable as it is at this 
moment—a condition that the war has 
intensified, but for which the war is not 
entirely responsible. 

The removal of the stable foundation 
of the precious metals—gold and silver— 
as money of ultimate redemption from 
their monetary system by the several 
governments, including ours, is mainly 
responsible for the present unstable 
monetary systems of these governments. 

I have embodied my views on this par- 
amount issue in a recent letter which I 
submit for publication in the RECORD: 


JANUARY 26, 1943. 
Mr. A. B. RYSTAD, 
Brooten, Minn, 

Dear Mr. Rxsrap: Your letter of January 20, 
1944, opens a big subject and deals with a 
topic that I have come to find constitutes a 
blind spot in our educational system—the 
money subject. 

To put this matter to a test, I suggest that 
you line up the graduates of your local high 
school and ask them to tell you the three 
functions of money. I am sure the results 
would be disappointing. And, as for know- 
ing anything about the fundamental prin- 
ciples of money, that subject is a closed book 
to the average citizen. The ordinary busi- 
nessman throughout the country fails to 
differentiate and distinguish between the 
elements cash and credit, and by accepting 
and using a monetary system composed of 
credit tokens as a money substitute for 
gold and silver coins, the money of ultimate 
redemption, our country’s business situa- 
tion is made subject to depressions—when 
banks lose confidence and fail to supply the 
money function, as, no doubt, you have 
learned from experience, 
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Without entering into a controversy as to 
the best system of money that may be pro- 
vided, I will give you my plan to establish 
a stable national economy and restore per- 
manent business prosperity in this country: 

1, Give the American people a sound, 
workable, adequate money system that will 
provide the necessary cash with which to 
transact the Nation's business. 

2. And with this system, devise, strengthen, 
and enforce the laws to protect free enter- 
prise and competitive effort in business that 
will operate to bring the law of supply and 
demand into play by eliminating unfair 
trade practices and unfair competition that 
production and prices may be automatically 
adjusted to the Nation’s economic needs. 

Two simple little things, that-could have 
been done the first week I came down here 
to take up my duties in Congress in March 
1933. Policies that would have placed our 
country on the high road to business re- 
covery and saved the American people un- 
told loss in tax payments, and the support 
of unnecessary Government personnel em- 
ployed to administer Federal relief. 

Trusting that I have made my views clear 
to you, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
COMPTON I. WHITE, 
Member of Congress. 


National Old-Age Pensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1944 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing brief on national old-age pen- 
sions, which has just been published by 
Mr. William H. McMasters, chairman 
of the National Pension Committee. It 
brings this question right up to the pres- 
ent moment and outlines once more the 
basic theory of a transaction tax. With 
the growing demand for more revenue 
and the apparent exhaustion of sound 
ways and means of obtaining additional 
funds, it would seem as though careful 
consideration should be given to the ar- 
gument for a universal transaction tax, 
While I am not personally committed to 
a tax of that nature, due only to the fact 
that I have not been able to give it as 
much consideration as our needs de- 
serve, I am not against the idea. I am 
open-minded on it, just as I am on all 
controversial matters. If the idea is 
sound, as outlined by Mr. McMasters, 
who has given the whole subject years 
of intensive study, it might be the final 
answer to our entire tax problem. 

The question of an adequate national pen- 
sion to be awarded to all American citizens 
has been before the public, the Congress, 
and the legislatures of all the States for 
many years. It is still unsettled. It is still 
being discussed. This brief is written to set 
out, once more, my own views on this ques- 
tion. These views have not changed during 
the years. Rather, they have been strength- 
ened and confirmed as I have come into con- 
tact with many public officials who are afraid 
to say openly that they are opposed to the 
idea of a national pension, but who have 
covertly attacked and delayed its adoption, 
They have done this by introducing objec- 
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tions to minor points and by questioning the 
advisability of some small. feature or other, 
This underhanded conduct savors of hypoc- 
risy, but it has been most effectual. These 
saboteurs of a national pension in any form 
may have fooled the general public, but they 
have never fooled me or many others who are 
familiar with this brand of political trickery. 

Either a national pension is right in prin- 
ciple or it is wrong. If it is right, we ought 
not to waste time in discussing whether or 
not the age should be 60 years for pensioners. 
We ought not to be talking for years at a 
time over the amount to be allotted to each 
pensioner as though the monthly amount 
had something to do with the pension prin- 
ciple itself. We could well forget the ques- 
tion of the tax method that would finance 
the pension proposition. This question of 
taxation is one that always brings on acrimo- 
nious debate. If our Government cannot 
handle its own tax problems today, without 
endless debate, when the fate of the Republic 
is at stake in the present war, surely there 
is nobody who could satisfy all the Members 
of the Congress as to a method of taxation 
that will finance a matter which many of 
the Members are secretly opposed to. Op- 
ponents to any legislative proposal dearly 
love to see tax ideas introduced for the very 
practical reason that tax ideas are always 
debatable, The opponents look very seriously 
down their noses as though mentally troubled 
over the sad fate of the old folks of the Na- 
tion and then they shake their heads and say 
to one of their colleagues: “Too bad that the 
pension advocates cannot get together on a 
sound and workable tax plan to handle this 
worthy pension cause in which all of us are so 
deeply interested. It grieves me. I’m fear- 
fully disturbed over it. I would gladly vote 
for a suitable pension for our aged citizens if 
we could only devise some tax plan that 
wouldn't cost anybody axsthing. Too bad. 
‘Too bad.“ 

My idea of a national pension is this: It 
should come each month, directly from the 
United States Treasury. The present old-age 
assistance laws should be repealed when the 
new pension becomes effective. These laws 
are doing more harm to the morale of the 
American people than any other influence 
that I know. The pension should become 
available to every American citizen, on ap- 
plication, at the age of 60 years. It should 
be enough on which to live, even if the ap- 
plicant has no other means of support. There 
should be no investigation of any kind into 
the financial circumstances of those who 
apply for this pension. The only restriction 
I suggest is that the recipient should not 
receive any other public pension or be a pub- 
lic employee of any Kind. As to other kinds 
of employment, I haye never believed that a 
pensioner should be compelled to retire from 
active work in order to receive his or her 
pension. Any provision of that nature is 
sure to involve trouble. The average man or 
woman at 60 who feels like doing productive 
work in the community ought not to be dis- 
couraged from working. The prevailing idea 
of employment is just one of the many 
strange fallacies that have grown up during 
recent years. In my opinion, we can never 
have too many persons employed. But we 
can have too many folks idle. Workers pro- 
duce wealth. The more workers, the more 
wealth. We surely need more wealth in the 
country. The more wealth that we produce, 
the more there will be for all. 

While that covers the problems so far as I 
am concerned, there is still the tax question. 
As to the best method, I feel that our entire 
tax system is bad in principle. 

It is accepted only because there has been 
no better method tried out. After faith- 
fully working for years for the passage of 
various Townsend bills, I wrote a simplified 
bill which is now before the Congress. It 
carries the number H. R. 1281, and is titled, 
“National Pension Act.” In this bill, I ad- 
vocate the use of a transaction tax as & proper 


method to raise funds to carry out the pro- 
visions of the act. 

My idea of a transaction tax is that it will 
be assessed equally against every transac- 
tion, big or little, that goes to make up the 
vast economy of the Nation. Every business 
or professional or salaried transaction, will 
have just so much deducted in taxes, at the 
end of each month, This money will be col- 
lected by the Internal Revenue Collector. At 
the present enormous rate of business trans- 
actions in the country, the levy of 2 percent 
would produce about $2,500,000,000 per 
month, As every transaction will be assessed 
the same amount, there will be no actual 
changes in the relative values involved. The 
retail business will not suffer at the expense 
of the wholesale; the big man will not be 
asked to pay more or less than the small 
man. So far as the economy of the entire 
Nation might be altered, it would not be 
changed any more than though the whole 
business were to lose exactly 2 percent in 
volume in every part of it. Nobody would 
know the difference. Any economist who 
says this system of taxation would be a drain 
on the economy of the country is merely 
talking to hear himself talk. 

Thirty billions of dollars ($30,000,000,000) 
per year can thus be taken out of the turn- 
over of our national business today and used 
to finance our national requirements. If 
pensioners get a part of it, then it will be serv- 
ing a most desirable end. Whether pension- 
ers get so much as $1 of it, the principle of a 
transaction tax is fundamentally sound be- 
cause it neither favors nor works against 
any type of business or person, corporation, 
or industry. Every tax system ever designed 
up to the present moment has been faulty 
in one respect. It took revenue from cer- 
tain sources but failed to take revenue from 
all available sources. Thus the economic 
values were changed by the tax system. 
Relative values were not maintained. A uni- 
versal transaction tax does not produce this 
unbalanced result. 

Copies of H. R. 1281, National Pension Act, 
may be had by writing to any Congressman 
whose name is familiar to you. Any United 
States Senator will be glad to send you a 
copy on request. It attracts attention to a 
bill when Congressmen receive requests for 
copies of it. 

This bill asks for not less than $60 per 
month for every American citizen on reach- 
ing the age of 60 years. There is nothing 
in the bill about retiring from employment, 
nothing about the financial status of those 
who ask for the pension, nothing is said as 
to whether they have relatives who can sup- 
port them. There is nothing in the bill 
about spending the pension during the fol- 
lowing month or putting it into the saving 
bank. If anybody over 60 years of age wishes 
to live on less than $60 per month, he is 
not much of a charge on his community, so 
why worry over him? We have far too many 
regulations of the habits, lives, and even 
the thoughts of our American citizens today. 
I am suggesting that we stop all this regu- 
lating and let the men and women who have 
helped to bring America up to its present 
state, be allowed to conduct their own lives 
in their own way. These intelligent, elderly 
people do not need any regulations, All they 
need is what everybody else seems to need, 
enough money to take care of their wants, 
without privation and stinting. 

I could write an entire book on this sub- 
ject but it would not make my position any 
clearer. I suggest, once more, that you write 
to your United States Senator or Congress- 
man and ask to have a few copies of H. R. 
1281 mailed to you. There is no charge for 
these copies and you can send your request 
on a postal card if you feel like it. This is 
your country, my friends; the men in the 
Congress are your servants; you pay their 
salaries; and the pension bill that I filed is 

our bill, It’s about time to have it enacted 
to law. 
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Farmers Choose Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 26, 1944 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, the free farmers of Minnesota 
adopted the following resolution, which 
I believe expresses the viewpoint of a 
large majority of American farmers on 
the issues of food production, subsidies, 
and political control, and I am therefore 
inserting the resolution in the RECORD: 


We, the free farmers of Minnesota, be- 
leve that price roll-back food subsidies are 
almost identical to A. A. A. payments to 
farmers and that the purpose of both is to 
keep the farmers and food under the political 
control of a political machine, manned by 
the same prosperity-through-scarcity men, 
whose aim and purpose has been and is to 
socialize farming and control all food. 

We know that subsidies are inflationary 
and that they will increase rather than de- 
crease the cost of food to the consumer, 

Therefore, we warn that consumers will 
be faced this year with huge cuts in live- 
stock and poultry, vegetables and fruits, due 
to the confusion caused by the New Deal 
socializers’ stupid fumbling (which has al- 
ready needlessly cost the farmer most of his 
skilled labor and badly needed machinery, 
caused the wasting of tons of food through 
spoilage, ruined the orderly marketing cf 
meat, confused the livestock marketing 
agencies, caused serious reduction of milk 
production, and needless gasoline shortages), 
unless Congress, backed by intelligent con- 
sumer understanding, finds some way to 
bring about a sensible direction of food pro- 
duction (by national or State agencies from 
which all A. A. A. and subsidy men have been 
removed), with which farmers can work on 
a completely voluntary basis, assured of at 
least cost of production for their products 
(including cost of labor). 

We wish to commend our local and county 
newspapers for the space they give to farm- 
ers’ problems, which has at last brought the 
farmers’ predicament to the attention of 
metropolitan magazines, distinguished radio 
commentators, authors, and businessmen, 
stimulating them to devote much space and 
time to a furtherance of public understand- 
ing of the most important and the basic in- 
dustry of the Nation, agriculture, thereby 
helping farmers to solve their own problems, 

PAUL WARBURTON, 
President. 


We Salute Captain Floro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. SAMUEL A. WEISS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 26, 1944 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, everyone 
agrees that the United States Army Air 
Forces are superb. We all agree that our 
gallant young men in the Air Forces to- 
gether with their young R. A. F. comrades 
have been doing an unbelievable job of 
destruction of German industry and 
military objectives, 
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One of the persons responsible for the 
selection of these gallant young aviation 
cadets has been Capt. Lawrence A. Floro, 
president of the aviation cadet examin- 
ing board, Old Post Office, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Captain Floro is a veteran of World 
War No. 1 and as a reserve officer was 
recalled to active duty over 3 years ago. 
He was appointed head of the aviation- 
cadet board and since its inception, and 
through his system of education, he has 
made western Pennsylvania Air Forces 
conscious, His record of recruiting 
aviation cadets stands first in the Nation, 
a tribute to Captain Floro. Many of his 
recruits have been performing heroically 
in battle everywhere and are receiving 
honor decorations from their Govern- 
ment. Captain Floro is performing a 
great service to his country. We salute 
Captain Floro. I am happy to include as 
part of my remarks, an article that ap- 
peared in the Pittsburgh Press on Janu- 
ary 18, 1944, praising Captain Floro: 

RECRUITER WINS PRAISE 

Capt. Lawrence A. Floro, president of the 
aviation-cadet examining board here, has 
been commended by Lt. Col, Floyd W. Ferree 
of the Personnel Division of the Army for the 
fine record made by the recruiting office dur- 
ing the past 15 months. 

The Pittsburgh board has been the most 
productive in the Third Service Command, 
largely through Captain Floro’s efforts, the 
commendation stated. 

Captain Floro expressed his own apprecia- 
tion to the officers and enlisted personnel of 
the aviation-cadet boards here and at Greens- 
burg and Erie, and to all members of the 
Sixth Civil Air Patrol Group. 


Preferred Employment of Wounded Vet- 
erans Assured by the Kaiser Shipyards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAURICE J. SULLIVAN 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1944 


Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the early part of December 1943, while 
having lunch at the Touchdown Club in 
Washington, D. C., with Millard W. Rice, 
national service director of the Disabled 
American Veterans, and Thomas J, 
Kehoe, his assistant national service 
director, as well as with Mrs. Shirley 
Caples, of Indian Springs, Nev., and 
Col. John N. Smith, director of the 
Institute for Crippled and Disabled, New 
York City—these enthusiasts in the 
cause of America’s disabled defenders 
briefly outlined their plans for trying 
to persuade American industry to extend 
preference of opportunity for suitable 
employment to the returning wounded 
and disabled veterans of this war. 

Pursuant to such plans, Mr. Kehoe 
made a trip out to the west coast—and 
I was glad to be of assistance to him in 
helping to arrange for his transporta- 
tion—and while there contacted and 
aroused the interest of the managers of 
the Kaiser Shipbuilding Yards at Rich- 
mond, Calif.; Portland, Oreg.; Van- 


couver, Wash.; and Los Angeles, Calif., 
as well as officials of the War Manpower 
Commission, Veterans Employment Serv- 
ice, and others, to the end of having 
proper arrangements set up for the regis- 
tration, interviewing, and selective place- 
ment of returning handicapped veterans 
into jobs for which they can become 
qualified. 

As a follow-up to my previous contact 
with these representatives of the 
D. A. V.—a congressionally chartered or- 
ganization composed exclusively of 
America’s wounded and disabled—I was 
happy to note the significant contents 
of a newspaper release yesterday, con- 
cerning this forward-looking policy by 
the Kaiser company, as follows: 


First promise of any major employer in the 
United States to pledge job priority to 
wounded servicemen, under plans advocated 
by the Disabled American Veterans, came to- 
day from Henry J. Kaiser. 

The great industrialist has promised that 
special facilities for absorbing almost any 
type of handicapped veteran into his employ 
will be permanently set up in at least four of 
his shipyards, 

The four shipyards are at Vancouver, 
Wash., Portland, Oreg., Richmond, Calif., and 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

The plan, as agreed upon by Kaiser, pro- 
vides that not only will trained men be as- 
signed to their particular trades, or profes- 
sions, but that untrained men will be given 
“in-plant” training. Plans to put physically 
handicapped men back into a normal life 
without too long a period for readjustment 
include the policy of having men with visible 
disabilities—such as the loss of an arm or 
leg—to do the hiring. 

The Kaiser action came as a result of the 
D. A. V.’s initial attempt to sound out senti- 
ment in large industry on the role wounded 
men will play in the future. The D. A. V. 
hoped, according to Millard W. Rice, the or- 
ganization's national service director, to have 
one of the Kaiser plants used as a “guinea 
pig.” Kaiser took to the idea with such en- 
thusiasm, however, as a result of conferences 
between representatives of his various com- 
panies, the War Manpower Commission, and 
the D. A. V., represented by Thomas J. Kehoe, 
assistant national service director of the 
D. A. V., that at least four of his six plants 
are already preparing to give as many jobs as 
possible to disabled dischargees. 

The War Manpower Commission—which 
has taken the over-all task of returning mil- 
lions of soldiers, sailors, coast guardsmen, 
and marines to civilian life—was represented 
by W. K. Hopkins, regional director on the 
west coast. 

Heartened by the immediate and enthusi- 
astic response of the Kaiser organization, the 
D. A. V. is preparing to spread its doctrine 
of work for the wounded throughout the 
country by intensifying the aid of the War 
Manpower Commission, the United States 
Employment Service, and its Veterans’ Em- 
ployment Service, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, the United States Maritime Com- 
mission, the American Red Cross, labor 
unions, the veteran organizations, and others. 

The D. A. V., Rice said, has found in its 
research that “(1) partially disabled vet- 
erans who are placed into suitable employ- 
ment can and do prove to be just as pro- 
ductive or serviceable as able-bodied persons; 
(2) generally speaking, they are inclined to 
be more careful, cautious, reliable, dependa- 
ble, loyal, and disciplined, and less likely to 
lose time through illness or injury, than is 
true as to able-bodied employees; and (3) it 
is, therefore, a wise policy for employers to 
extend the opportunity for suitable employ- 
ment to partially disabled veterans. Wide 
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application of such a policy would be of tre- 
mendous direct benefit to the disabled vet- 
erans concerned, and to their dependents, as 
well as to their communities and to our 
country.” 

Rice added that a majority of injured men 
capable of working will require jobs before 
the actual end of the war. The need for 
absorbing them into the country's economy 
will be gradual, he said, with no tremendous 
influx after the war, as will be the case with 
able-bodied men. Now is the time,” he said, 
“to hire the handicapped.” Work for the 
wounded is a current problem, and must be 
faced by every American business. 

Kaiser has already recommended that a 
survey should be made immediately among 
all servicemen to discover what they think is 
needed in post-war employment. This would 
be one way, he declared recently, of helping 
to formulate a pattern for the successful 
rehabilitation of all discharged servicemen. 


Michigan’s Upper Peninsula Needs a 
Veterans’ Facility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1944 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, on January 18, 1943, I intro- 
duced H, R. 1259 which was referred to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. This bill was identical with 
a similar bill introduced by me on Jan- 
uary 21, 1941, known as H. R. 2488, and 
identical with one introduced in the 
Seventy-sixth Congress on February 2, 
1939, known as H. R. 3644. The purpose 
of this legislation was to authorize the 
erection of a United States Veterans’ 
Administration facility in or near the 
city of Gladstone, Mich.; which is ideally 
and centrally located, both from a geo- 
graphical as well as from a matter of 
density of population point of view. 

This matter has been under considera- 
tion before the committee for many years 
and has been steadfastly supported not 
only by my predecessors representing my 
Eleventh District but also by my colleague 
from the Twelfth District, Hon. Jonn B. 
BENNETT, and his predecessor, as well as 
Senator VANDENBERG and his colleague, 
Senator Fercuson, and former colleague, 
Senator Brown, : 

Likewise, this matter has long been 
under consideration by Brig. Gen. Frank 
T. Hines, Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. Heretofore, it has been the opinion 
of General Hines and his colleagues that 
there was not a sufficient case load in the 
Upper Peninsula to justify the construc- 
tion of such a facility. That condition 
has been considerably changed since 
Pearl Harbor. In the post-war world it 
is going to be not only inadvisable but 
totally unfair and unjust to expect dis- 
abled veterans to travel over 150 miles 
from their homes to obtain the benefits 
from the nearest available veterans’ fa- 
cility. At the present time veterans from 
the Upper Peninsula have to travel 300 
miles or more to the nearest veterans’ 
facility either at Milwaukee, Wis., Camp 
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Custer in Battle Creek, Mich., or at Dear- 
born, Mich. In the wintertime on fre- 
quent occasions the Straits of Mackinac 
are completely disrupted for many hours 
at a time because of severe ice condi- 
tions at which times, of course, it is im- 
possible for them to reach the Lower 
Peninsula facility and there have been 
several occasions when critically disabled 
veterans en route to a facility by special 
ambulance have been very seriously de- 
layed by an attempted crossing of the 
Straits at the wrong time. 

It is indeed gratifying to know that the 
Veterans’ Administration is sympathetic 
to the needs of the Upper Peninsula in 
the matter of establishing a facility in 
the Upper Peninsula at the earliest pos- 
sible time and which matter is now under 
consideration. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include several resolutions 
and communications pertaining to this 
subject: 

DELTA County SOCIAL WELFARE BOARD, 

Escanaba, Mich., December 27, 1943. 
The Honorable FRED BRADLEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: On December 10, 1943, the Delta 
County Social Welfare Board adopted a reso- 
lution pertinent to the establishment of a 
veterans’ hospital in Delta County to care 
for disabled veterans of the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan. 

The resolution has been forwarded to Gen. 
Frank T. Hines, Director of the Veterans’ 
Administration, and a copy is enclosed for 
your information. The same is self-explana- 
tory. 

We, as a welfare organization, are convinced 
of the vital necessity of veterans’ hospital 
facilities being made available here. There- 
fore, we respectfully request your valuable 
assistance in urging the Veterans“ Administra- 
tion to immediate action with regard there- 
to. 

Yours very truly, 
DELTA County SOCIAL WELFARE BOARD, 
A. M. GILBERT, Director. 


ESCANABA, MicH., December 23, 1943. 
Mr. FRANK T. HINES, 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
The Veterans’ Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hines: The attached resolution 
and supplement were adopted at a special 
meeting of the Delta County Welfare Board 
on December 10, 1943, and are self-explana- 
tory. 

Our association with all welfare activities 
has brought us in close contact with return- 
ing veterans and helped us to realize the po» 
tential hospital requirements for the Upper 
Peninsula, following this war. 

Pursuant thereto we ly urge your 
immediate and favorable consideration of the 
subject matter, with a view to establishment 
of a veterans’ hospital in Delta County. 

We shall appreciate a reply at your earliest 
conyenience. 

Yours very truly, 
DELTA County SOCIAL WELFARE BOARD, 
A. M. GILBERT, Director. 


DELTA COUNTY SOCIAL WELFARE BOARD, 
Escanaba, Mich., December 23, 1943. 

I hereby certify that the attached is an 
exact copy of a resolution unanimously 
adopted by the Delta County Social Welfare 
Board at a special meeting held in Escanaba, 
Mich., on December 10, 1943. 

A. M. GILBERT, Director, 

Whereas public, civic, and private organiza- 
tions are now engaged in planning post-war 


work projects for employment of returning 
able-bodied veterans of World War No. 2; and 

Whereas it is inevitable that a number of 
returning soldiers will not be physically fit 
but disabled and in need of constant medical 
and hospital care, and should be given con- 
sideration equal to that provided for other 
discharged veterans; and 

Whereas this commission is cognizant of 
the fact that these facilities are not now con- 
veniently available in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan, the nearest veterans’ hospital be- 
ing at Milwaukee, some 300 miles distant; and 

Whereas the population of the Upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan, according to the 1940 census 
is 323,544, and best available figures indicate 
that approximately 9 percent of the 1940 
census population has been inducted into the 
service to date, which means approximately 
30,000 from the 15 Upper Peninsula counties, 
not considering volunteer enlistments; and 

Whereas approximately 10,000 veterans of 
World War No. 1 are still resident in the 
Upper Peninsula making a total to date of 
40,000 inductees and veterans, of both wars, 
many of whom will be permanent hospital 
cases, and all of whom will be eligible for 
medical and hospital services; and 

Whereas a few years ago the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration made a survey of Delta County 
relative to the establishment of a veterans’ 
hospital here, which information is now on 
file and no doubt shows the central location 
and excellent transportation facilities avail- 
able: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That in view of the above, the 
Delta County Social Welfare Board of Es- 
canaba, Mich., respectfully petitions the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, Washington, D. C., to 
give careful consideration to the establish- 
ment of a veterans’ hospital and rehabilita- 
tion center in Delta County to care for vet- 
erans of the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 
and adjacent territory; and further 

Resolved, That we urge immediate and fa- 
vorable action be taken on the project, to 
assure proper care for the returning disabled 
veterans; and further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the following: Senator Arthur W. 
Vandenberg; Senator Homer Ferguson; Con- 
gressman Fred Bradley; Congressman John 
Bennett; Gov. Harry F. Kelly; Walter F. 
Gries, chairman, State Welfare Commission; 


O. J. Thorsen, chairman, Delta County Board ` 


of Supervisors; Michigan State Headquarters, 
American Legion; Upper Peninsula Associa- 
tion, American Legion Posts; Delta County 
American Legion Posts at Escanaba, Glad- 
stone, Bark River, and Rapid River. 


SUPPLEMENT TO RESOLUTION, VETERANS’ 
HOSPITAL 


The Upper Peninsula of Michigan com- 
prises 15 counties with a combined popula- 
tion of approximately $00,000 persons. At 
the present rate of inductions it may be anti- 
cipated that at least 30,000 young men will 
have been inducted into the armed services 
before the war comes to an end. In addi- 
tion, it is estimated that there are about 
10,000 veterans of the First World War now 
living in this area. It is not unreasonable to 
believe that a 100-bed hospital represents the 
minimum need of sick and wounded veterans 
for the Upper Peninsula, 

It is not now possible to estimate how 
many of the men inducted into the armed 
services will ultimately return as casualties, 
wholly or partially disabled and in need of 
hospitalization. But it is noted that even 
now, men, seriously in need of hospitaliza- 
tion, are being discharged from the Army 
and Navy. That this number will greatly 
increase as the war pr can be readily 
foreseen. And it is apparent that present 
facilities for caring for sick and wounded 
servicemen are wholly inadequate to meet 
anticipated needs. Manifestly the care of 
men disabled while in the service of their 
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country must be the first and primary con- 
cern of the Nation. 

The Upper Peninsula American Legion Con- 
vention held at Menominee in July 1943. 
unanimously adopted a resolution recom- 
mending the establishment of a veterans’ 
hospital at Gladstone, in Delta County. And 
the Michigan State Department of the Amer- 
ican Legion at its annual convention held at 
Detroit of the same year adopted a similar 
resolution. This action has been taken in 
both instances in recognition of the particular 
conditions that make Delta County a proper 
location for a veterans’ hospital. 

Delta County is one of the most heavily 
populated areas in the district. It has al- 
ready furnished approximately 3,000 men to 
the armed services. Menominee County to 
the west and south is also a populous county 
and transportation facilities with that area 
are direct and adequate. There is also a direct 
line northward to Ishpeming and westward 
into the copper country. Similarly it is on 
a railroad that affords direct service to the 
east end of the Peninsula. The E. & L. S. 
gives direct connection with a large area in 
a northwesterly direction. Three out of four 
main highway arterials of the Upper Penin- 
sula meet in this county. . 

The west and south sides of the county 
are highly developed agriculturally, giving 
assurance of an adequate food supply at the 
source, 

Gladstone is a city of 5,000 population, 
situated on a peninsula extending into the 
little Bay de Noquet. A 100-foot bluff to the 
west and north affords shelter against the 
most severe of the winter storms and in sum- 
mer the heat is modified by the proximity 
of the waters of the Bay de Noquet. The 
city affords excellent recreational facilities, 
Its bathing beach is considered one of the 
most desirable in the entire area. The upper 
reaches of the Bay de Noquet present excel- 
lent fishing, and to the north and east lies 
the Hiawatha National Forest. 

It is believed that any condition or re- 
quirement in the way of local facilities or 
accommodations that may be set forth by the 
Veterans’ Administration will be complied 
with fully and adequately by the county and 
the community itself. 

It is the view of the sponsors of this peti- 
tion that: 

1. The rehabilitation of the sick or wound- 
ed soldier can best be achieved in the native 
environment and under the climatic condi- 
tions to which he is accustomed from child- 
hood, and that the nearness of home and 
kindred must be considered as a morale face 
tor of the utmost importance to his restora- 
tion to health and usefulness. 

2. Delta County is the logical area for the 
location of a veterans’ hospital for the Upper 
Peninsula because of its central location 
and its transportation and communication 
facilities. 

3. The city of Gladstone offers the most 
favorable conditions for a veterans’ hospital 
site, 


UPPER PENINSULA ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICAN LEGION Posts, 
Stephenson, Mich. January 22, 1944. 

Excerpt from minutes of twenty-third an- 
nual convention of the Upper Peninsula 
Association of American Legion Posts held at 
Menominee, Mich., July 10 and 11, 1943. 

“Resolution 2, immediate building of hos- 
pital at Gladstone, Mich., was introduced: 

“ ‘Resolved, That there is increased neces- 
sity for the immediate building of a United 
States veterans’ hospital at the site heretofore 
selected on Little Bay De Noc in Delta 
County and that we urge the constituted 
authorities to take the necessary steps to 
build same, to take care of the disabled 
veterans of the upper section of the State of 
Michigan and surrounding territory.’ 
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“Moved by Farley, of Menominee, and sup- 
ported by Simmer, of Hancock, that resolu- 
tions 1 and 2 be adopted—unanimously 
carried.” 

I certify that the above is a true and exact 
copy taken from the official record. 

GEORGE W. BEAUDOIN, 
Association Adjutant and Welfare 
Officer. 


Mustering-Out Pay Is Only One Step 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 26, 1944 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, on the 
roll-call vote today on accepting the con- 
ference report on the mustering-out pay 
bill, I pondered long before voting “yes” 
on it, for I had hoped for a more liberal 
provision. However, having been as- 
sured at the time the measure was before 
the House that this was purely a muster- 
ing-out pay bill and must in no sense be 
regarded as including all of such bene- 
fit payments or such other benefits as a 
grateful country should see fit for its de- 
fenders, and seeing the impossibility, as 
well as the unwisdom, of attempting to 
solve the whole matter of benefits to vet- 
erans in a measure which needs to be 
enacted into law at once, I was one of 
more than 270 today voting “yea” on this 
roll call. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, that this is a first 
step in our obligation to the veterans 
of the present world war, I want defi- 
nitely to go on record here and now in 
assuring them that a grateful country 
should in the proper time take such other 
steps as gratitude and justice require. 
In all my thinking on post-war efforts 
the proper consideration of veterans oc- 
eupies a large place. I hope and expect 
private industry to furnish jobs to many, 
if not most, of the returning members of 
the armed forces. Our Government 
must supplement this need as may be 
required, and I want to work toward that 
end, 


Program of Essex County Council of 
Churches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK I. SUNDSTROM 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 26, 1944 


Mr, SUNDSTROM. Mr. Speaker, an 
Essex County Council of Churches has 
recently been formed to work in close co- 
operation with the Mission on Faith and 
Order of the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America. The purposes un- 
derlying the formation of this interfaith 


group are broadly and more accurately 
stated in the complete constitution as 
adopted at the first meeting held at the 
Second Presbyterian Church in Newark 
in December 1943. Generally speaking, 
however, the work will be pointed to de- 
veloping a better informed concept of 
responsibility for some of the problems 
confronting our local and national com- 
munities among the members of these 
churches, with the hope that together 
they may contribute to the solutions. 

On Saturday, January 22, a meeting 
of the council, held at the Munn Avenue 
Presbyterian Church in East Orange, was 
attended by representatives of leading 
churches from all over Essex County, 
N. J. The statement of objectives of the 
commission on community relations was 
approved at this meeting and a copy of 
said statement is included herein: 


Essex County COUNCIL or CHURCHES—CoM- 
MISSION ON COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


STATEMENT OF OBJECTIVES—-FROM THE 
CONSTITUTION 


The Commission on Community Relations 
shall endeavor to enlist the cooperation of 
educational, social, welfare, and character- 
building field agencies and shall give special 
attention to cooperative efforts to reach the 
unchurched individuals of the county. It 
shall be responsible for specific activities of 
the council and its area auxiliaries through 
the following and other departments of work: 
Social education and action, race relations, 
radio, motion pictures, literature, public re- 
lations, international good will, publicity, 
legislation. 

During 1944, this commission will en- 
deavor to develop leadership and initiate ac- 
tivities in the departments named, as fol- 
lows: 

1. Social education and action 


1. To consider what our churches, indivi- 
vidually and unitedly, can do to meet human 
needs more effectively. 

What are these needs? What are the points 
of tension today? 

How can the impact of our Christian ethic 
be made more effective as we work for human 
betterment? How can Christian people be 
made more definitely aware of issues in- 
creasingly acute and what can they do to 
meet and help to solve them? 

2. Through the press, radio, and other 
channels of educational value, as well as di- 
rectly by sermons, lectures, forums, discus- 
sion groups, etc., to make known to the pub- 
lic the problems arising in our communities 
and their social, moral, and spiritual impli- 
cations: that the church may speak and act 
unitedly to develop the moral conscience to 
the point where needed changes will result. 

8. To interpret as we have opportunity the 
application of the social gospel as an indi- 
visible part of the Gospel of Jesus. 

4. To make available to local churches sug- 
gestions as to how they can help to build 
public opinion; how they can successfully 
work for the solution of some of our acute 
social problems; what other churches in the 
county, State, and Nation have done and 
what we might do here. 

5. To cooperate with existing welfare coun- 
cils, social agencies, etc., seeking from them 
the facts which through their research de- 
partments they have established and endeav- 
ored to coordinate activities of all to attain 
desired ends, 

II. Race relations 


1. To make explicit the implications of the 
whole doctrine of the brotherhood of man. 

2. As issues arise, to point up clearly the 
fact that nothing dwarfs individuals and 
communities like un-Christian prejudices, 
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8. To place consistent emphasis on the 
necessary moral attitudes—that is, a common 
recognition of guilt, which must underlle 
any political or economic reconstruction, 

4. To endeavor to exemplify through varied 
cooperative enterprises in our communities 
the religious fellowship and good will of 
groups striving for social betterment. 

5. To place at the disposal of local churches 
and interested groups resource materials 
which have been successfully used, and to 
make known the factors which have developed 
in the experience of other communities. 

6. To initiate and support educational ef- 
forts which promote better Understanding 
between racial groups in our county. 


III. Radio, motion pictures, literature 


1. To stress the positive educational power 
of these agencies and their far-reaching op- 
portunity for building worthy character, 
particularly among children and youth, but 
also influencing the thought and opinion of 
adults more profoundly than is commonly 
recognized. 

2. To develop the Christian conscience of 
our communities to the point where indi- 
viduals and groups will effectively insist upon 
maintaining in these media standards of good 
taste and commendable mortal character. 

8. To cooperate with local, county, State 
and National agencies which are at work to 
eliminate undesirable influences in these 
fields and to build up support for wholesome 
entertainment along these lines as it is avail- 
able. 

4. To establish such relationships with lo- 
cal managers of radio and motion-picture 
houses as shall bring about cooperation to- 
ward the desired end, 


IV. Public relations and publicity 


1, To open up channels for publicity in 
our communities, through which the distinc- 
tive message of the church may be inter- 
preted and the basic importance of vital 
religion as the foundation of our democ- 
racy may be made known to multitudes who 
now regard the church as negligible and who 
ignore its appeal. 

2. To become alert for news values in the 
on-going programs of our churches and to 
organize such a news service as shall enable 
us to provide attractive articles good enough 
to command a place in the news. 


V. International relations 


1. To cause our people to realize the epoch- 
making advances of these times, which make 
our whole world one and which demand an 
outlook broader and deeper than our tradi- 
tional training has provided. 

2. To examine carefully and distribute 
with care resource materials now available 
from many international agencies which may 
help our church people to think through the 
problems of varied human relationships, dis- 
covering the principles which make for 
durable peace locally, nationally, and inter- 
nationally, recognizing that in principle 
these are essentially one. 

3. To cultivate leadership in our commu- 
nities for the study and discussion of inter- 
national problems and the bearing of Chris- 
tian principles upon their solution, 


VI. Legislation and governmental relations 


1. To recognize that a part of our job as 
religious groups is to keep constantly before 
the public the reminder that a good citizen 
fulfills his civic obligations and supports the 
laws we have, always using his influence for 
improving of laws where the Christian con- 
science so directs. 

2. To review legislation proposed, local, 
State, or Federal, and to inform our Repre- 
sentatives where we stand on vital issues, 

3. To be ready for action when needed. to 
maintain Christian standards in law and law 
enforcement, 
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World Organization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 27, 1944 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
outstanding men of the bench and bar 
is Judge John J. Parker, of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit. 

At the annual meeting of the New Eng- 
land Society, on the 22d of December 
1943, in Charleston, S. C., Judge Parker 
delivered a masterpiece on world or- 
ganization in the post-war world. So 
profound was the thought and the re- 
search demonstrated by this distin- 
guished jurist, I prevailed upon him to 
permit me to place his fine treatise in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


There is nothing more important in con- 
nection with the war that we are fighting 
than the proper organization of our effort 
with that of our allies, and there will be 
nothing more important in the victory than 
the kind of organization that we and they 
set up for preserving the fruits of victory and 
maintaining the peace of the world. I say 
“the kind of organization” because there can 
be no question but that some sort of organi- 
zation must be set up. Unless we are willing 
to let civilization drift into chaos, somebody 
must undertake the administration of con- 
quered territory, somebody must help the 
liberated peoples establish stable government, 
and somebody must reestablish world com- 
merce and finance. The duty 4 doing this 
will, of course, devolve upon the victorious 
Allied Nations, and they will of necessity set 
up some sort of international organization 
for working out the problems involved, We 
shall be a party to this organization, not 
only because it will deal with matters affect- 
ing our vital interests, but also because we 
have learned that we cannot safely avoid 
our responsibilities in a world where any 
disturbance of the public peace is likely to 
threaten us with ruin. 

It is possible, of course, that this inter- 
national organization might be set up by the 
dominant victorious powers, i. e. by the 
United States, Great Britain, and Russia, 
on the basis of an alliance grounded upon 
power and self-interest. Such an alliance, 
however, would be more difficult to form, 
it seems to me, than an international organ- 
ization based upon law to which all Allied and 
Neutral Nations would be admitted to mem- 
bership; and it would furnish a much less 
secure basis for international peace. While 
the three great powers are united now by 
fhe common danger which confronts them, 
this uniting force will be removed when 
peace comes; and diverse aims and-interests 
will assert themselves. History shows that a 
coalition of victorious powers is inevitably 
dissolved as their interests change with the 
passage of time, as controversies arise and 
as different members of the coalition seek 
alliances with the defeated powers to sup- 
port their aims and ambitions. Any organi- 
gation to preserve the peace of the world 
must be based upon something deeper than 
the transient self-interest of a few nations 
allied to conduct a war. 

In making the peace and in setting up an 
international organization to restore order, 
furthermore, the three great powers cannot 
act alone or look only to their own interests. 
Twenty-nine other nations are allied or as- 


sociated with them in carrying on the war, 
and these must have a voice and their inter- 
ests must be-considered in any peace settle- 
ment or in the setting up of any world organ- 
ization Whatever the great nations might 
think of imposing terms upon the con- 
quered, they would not attempt to dictate to 
their allies or to ignore them in the peace 
settlement. Any post-war organization, 
therefore, must be set up on a world-wide 
basis; and it is clear that such an organiza- 
tion would have much greater chances of 
success if founded upon broad general princi- 
ples of international cooperation for the pur- 
pose of enforcing justice in international af- 
fairs, than if based upon transient ideas of 
the self-interest of the dominant victotious 
powers. If the United States, Great Britain, 
and Russia, in any post-war organization for 
stabilizing international affairs, must take 
in the 29 Allied Nations with whom they 
are now cooperating, the organization formed 
would, in all probability, be of a sort in which 
neutral nations should be asked to partici- 
pate. If this is done, what we have is a 
league of nations for regulating international 
affairs and preserving peace, whatever it may 
be called It seems to me, therefore, that 
we aré inevitably back again to the problem 
of organizing some sort of world government 
for the preservation of world peace. My 
thesis is that such government should be 
based on sound governmental principles for 
the purpose of enforcing law in international 
affairs, and not upon transient ideas of self- 
interest of dominant powers for the purpose 
of protecting themselves under the outmoded 
patterns of power politics. 

The time has come for us in the United 
States to face frankly the question of world 
government and to do something about it. 
We cannot live to ourselves, and any effort 
to disassociate ourselves from the problems 
of the world only gets us into deeper trouble. 
The fact is that the great improvements in 
transportation and communication have 
bound the nations of the world so closely 
together that the life of each is inextricably 
intertwined with the lives of the others. 
Fach is dependent upon international trade 
and communication, if not for its existence, 
at least for its progress and prosperity. Any 
part of the world can be reached by air 
from any other part in a few hours time. 
Communication is a matter of seconds. A 
disturbance of the peace in any section dis- 
turbs the peace throughout the entire fab- 
ric of civilization. Every nation, therefore, 
has a vital interest in that phase of the 
world’s life which is international in char- 
acter; and there can be no question but that 
there has been achieved the necessary unity 
of ideas and ideals among the Allied and 
Neutral Nations with respect to the funda- 
mental basis upon which international af- 
fairs should be conducted to justify the 
effort to organize international life. 

With the expansion of the life of nations 
beyond national boundaries, accompanied as 
it is by a unity of interest in a world order 
and unity of ideas and ideals upon which a 
world order can be built, the time has come 
for us to establish government by law in 
international affairs. International law we, 
of course, already have. Law arises out of 
life, It is the categorical imperative of 
organized society. International law is im- 
plicit in the relationships of international 
life; and notwithstanding the lack of any 
adequate organization it has already been 
dev loped sufficiently to guarantee the peace 
of international society if it were adequately 
declared and enforced. The trouble is not 
so much lack of law as lack of authority 
to enforce it, 1. e., lack of international gov- 
ernment with power to compel obedience to 
law. Government must rest, as Pascal tells 
us, upon both reason and force. Force 
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without reason is tyranny, but reason with- 
out force is anarchy. And anarchy in inter- 
national affairs is what we have had; for, 
while reason expressed in treaties and con- 
ventions has declared the just rules of inter- 
national law, there has been nowhere a gov- 
ernment with jurisdiction and power to see 
that they are obeyed. We have sought to 
set up government in international affairs 
by reason and common consent without ade- 
quate organized force to support it, with the 
result that it has broken down into interna- 
tional anarchy. Not having brought force 
to the support of reason, we are threatened 
by those who would base government on 
force alone. There can be no enduring peace, 
no adequate national security, until inter- 
national life is organized under some form 
of international government operating in ac- 
cc-cance with law and clothed with power 
sufficient to compel obedience to law in inter- 
national affairs, 

I see no reason why the international life 
of the world should not be organized for the 
protection of the perce and order of society, 
just as life within nations has been organ- 
ized. When Dillinger and Touhy started 
out to plunder and rob, we did not depend 
upon the individual effort of citizens who 
were wronged by their violation of law to 
restrain them. They were dealt with by the 


force of organized society. When Germany 


and Italy and Japan, however, started out on 
a course of international robbery in violation 
of international law and the common dic- 
tates of humanity, they were able to disturb 
the peace of the entire world because there 
was no organization of international life 
with force at hand sufficient to restrain them. 
This war would never have occurred if such 
force had been available to restrain Japan 
when she seized Manchuria, to restrain Ger- 
many when she marched into the Rhineland, 
or to restrain Italy when she invaded Ethi- 
opia. If such force had been available, the 
probabilities are that there would have been 
no occasion to use it, for none of these na- 
tions would have dared to defy the combined 
strength of an organized international society. 


ORGANIZATION BETTER THAN BALANCE OF POWER 


Nations through the last century sought to 
attain. security by maintaining what was 
called the balance of power. The idea was 
to form defensive alliances so strong that 
the members thereof were not likely to be 
attacked by any combination of nations that 
might be organized against them, Before 
the last World War, Great Britain, France, 
and Russia were parties to one such alliance 
and Germany, Austria, and Italy were parties 
to another. The Monroe Doctrine formulated 
by John Quincy Adams and Canning was an 
alliance somewhat of the same kind, its pur- 
pose being to protect the American conti- 
nents from the ambitious designs of conti- 
nental European powers. The theory of the 
balance of power, however, has broken down. 
It was based, not primarily on reason and 
Justice, but on force and self-interest. It 
failed to preserve the peace in 1914; and it is 
bound to fail so long as nations, actuated by 
self-interest and self-aggrandizement, are 
able to persuade themselves that they can 
succeed against an alliance which they deem 
it in their interest to attack. A world gov- 
ernment established by the civilized peoples 
of the world and equipped with force adequate 
to preserve international peace would have 
all the advantage of the balance of power 
without its weakness. It would bring to the 
defense of a nation unjustly attacked suffi- 
cient force to protect it, would have no na- 
tional ambitions in conflict with the interest 
of any nation and would use the force at its 
command in accord with the organized sense 
of justice of peoples so numerous as to ren- 
der unlikely the mistaken or partisan use of 
power. 
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One of the great burdens which will weigh 
upon mankind after the war is the cost of 
armaments and the maintenance of great 
standing armies. If the world is maintained 
as an armed camp, this burden will be in- 
sufferable. The efforts of men will be de- 
yoted, not to raising the standards of living 
or to the spread of learning and culture, but 
to the manufacture of munitions of war and 
to training themselves in the profession of 
arms. If this is to be avoided, some means 
must be devised for the limitation of na- 
tional armaments; but none of the great 
powers will dare to consent to such limita- 
tion if the result will be to leave it power- 
less before those who through greed, envy, or 
revenge may plot its destruction. Only by 
raising up and arming an international or- 
ganization, whose action the nations of the 
world can control and whose duty it will be 
to preserve them from attack, can they be 
assured of the protection which will render it 
safe for them to limit armaments. 

This war will bring the United States to 
a position of great power and influence in 
the affairs of nations. Such a power is ac- 
companied by great responsibilities. The 
free nations of the world will look to us as 
the leading nation in post-war civilization, 
and we owe to them as well as to ourselves 
the duty of exercising that leadership un- 
selfishly and wisely to establish order in 
international affairs—order based upon law 
and supported by the organized force of civil- 
ized society. The time has passed for such 
holocausts of death and destruction, precipi- 
tated by the selfishness or greed of nations, 
as we have witnessed now twice within a 
single generation; but such calamities will be 
constantly recurring if international life is 
not organized on the basis of law supported 
by adequate force—if individual nations 
dominated by greed or ambition are left free 
to plunder or enslave the weak when they 
feel that they have power to do so. Interna- 
tional order should be based on justice and 
right, not on “the good old rule, the simple 
plan, that they take who have the power 
and they keep that can”; and no higher re- 
sponsibility rests upon this great Nation, so 
singularly blessed by God and by nature, than 
to use her great power of leadership for the 
establishment of such a world order, 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


In any thinking about world organization, 
take account of what the League of Nations 
accomplished. As a matter of fact, it did 
& very great deal toward unifying world life. 
It brought together 63 of the 72 nations to 
discuss in a common forum problems affect- 
ing international life. It resulted in fruitful 
cooperative effort in the solution of many 
vexing problems of international significance, 
such as international labor problems, in- 
ternational health problems, problems aris- 
ing out of the traffic in narcotic drugs, etc. 
It provided sound government for areas sub- 
jected to international control. It brought 
into being the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice for the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes upon a juridical basis. It 
unquestionably averted wars in a number of 
instances. And it could undoubtedly have 
accomplished a great deal more along this 
line if the United States had been a mem- 
ber. The League was born of the idealism 
of this country and was incorporated in the 
Treaty of Versailles by reason of the in- 
sistence of our President. We were the rich- 
est and most powerful Nation in the world; 
and no one can say what would have been 
the course of the League’s development or 
what it might have accomplished in world 
affairs, if American statesmen had sat in its 
councils and helped direct its efforts in the 
stormy years following the last war. Not 
only were League efforts crippled by reason 
of the impossibility of securing unanimous 


action of nations in the absence of the 
United States, but this absence resulted in 
the loss of leadership of the country that 
naturally should and in all probability would 
have been the leader of League action. 

The fact that the League failed, under such 
circumstances, to preserve the peace in this 
world crisis, is no reason why the idea of 
world organization for collective security 
should be abandoned. The League’s useful- 
ness has been demonstrated and its weak- 
nesses have been pointed out by experience, 
and we are now in position to build a better 
organization on the basis of the knowledge 
thereby acquired. We have learned much 
from our experience with the League just as 
our fathers learned much from their at- 
tempts to form a confederated government in 
the early history of this country. Our first 
attempt to form a government in America, 
the Confederation, was a failure. Our first 
efforts under the Constitution itself resulted 
in the Civil War, the greatest war that had 
ever been fought in the world up to that 
time. Not until we had organized the life 
of the country in a central government with 
adequate powers was our confederacy of 
States any more than a rope of sand, and not 
until we had further strengthened it by 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
amendments, was it capable of functioning 
with assurance and success. 

We should remember that the League was 
formulated by some of the best minds who 
have ever given thought to international af- 
fairs. It brought together in its organiza- 
tion, at one time or another, all of the lead- 
ing nations of the world except ourselves. 
Britain and Russia, the two great nations 
with which we must deal in the future in 
forming any sort of world organization, were 
enthusiastic in its support and conceivably 
would still be willing to cooperate along simi- 
lar lines. It has accumulated a vast fund of 
experience and has perfected organizations of 
great value for dealing with international 
questions. To me it seems wiser to proceed 
along the general lines of the League struc- 
ture, strengthening it where it is weak, add- 
ing such powers as experience has demon- 
strated to be necessary, and making such 
changes in its organization as seem to be 
wise, rather than to attempt some entirely 
new and different plan of organization. 

The League was a mere association of 
sovereign states for the purpose of preserv- 
ing peace among nations: Its value con- 


The heart of the League is to be found in 
articles 10, 11 (1), 12 (1), 13 (1), and 16 (1), 
(2), and (3), which are as follows: 

“z 

“The members of the League undertake to 
respect and preserve as against external ag- 
gression the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of all members of the 
League. In case of any such aggression or in 
case of any threat or danger of such aggres- 
sion the Council shall advise upon the means 
by which this obligation shall be fulfilled.” 

“xy 

1. Any war or threat of war, whether im- 
mediately affecting any of the members of 
the League or not, is hereby declared a matter 
of concern to the whole League, and the 
League shall take any action that may be 
deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the 
peace of nations. In case any such emer- 
gency should arise the secretary-general shall 
on the request of any member of the League 
forthwith summon a meeting of the Council.” 

“xa 

“1. The members of the League agree that 
if therə should arise between them any dis- 
pute likely to lead to a rupture, they will 
submit the matter either to arbitration or 
judicial settlement or to enquiry by the Coun- 
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sisted in the agreement among its members 
to refrain from warfare as an instrument of 
national policy, to submit to arbitration or 
judicial settlement matters of dispute which 
might arise, to consider in council and to 
advise with regard to matters which might 
threaten international peace, and to assist in 
the defense of a member unjustly attacked. 
It was given no power, however, to legislate 
with respect to international affairs and had 
no independent force of its own which it 
might use for the preservation of peace be- 
tween nations. It consisted of a council 
and an assembly in which the members sat in 
an ambassadorial capacity and which could 
not act even in an advisory capacity except 
by unanimous vote. It created a Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, but the 
jurisdiction of that Court depended upon 
the consent of parties and the League was 
given no adequate power to enforce its 
decrees, 

The weaknesses of the League, which ex- 
perience has demonstrated, were: (1) It was 
given no power to legislate with respect to 
the international phase of world life and 
thus give organization and stability to in- 
ternational relationships; (2) it was given no 
power to use organized force for the en- 
forcement of international law or the pres- 
ervation of world peace, but could only ad- 
vise action by the member nations; (3) no 
adequate provision was made for the com- 
pulsory adjudication of international dis- 
putes or for enforcement of the decrees of 
the court which it established; (4) unani- 


cil, and they agree in no case to resort to 
war until 3 months after the award by the 
arbitrators or the judicial decision or the re- 
port by the Council.” 

XII 

“1, The members of the League agree that 
whenever any dispute shall arise between 
them which they recognize to be suitable for 
submission arbitration or judicial settle- 
ment, and which cannot be satisfactorily 
settled by diplomacy, they will submit the 
whole subject matter to arbitration or judi- 
cial settlement.” 

XVI 

“1, Should any member of the League re- 
sort to war in disregard of its covenants 
under articles 12, 13, or 15, it shall ipso facto 
be deemed to have committed an act of war 
against all other members of the League, 
which hereby undertake immediately to sub- 
ject it to the severance of all trade or finan- 
cial relations, the prohibition of all inter- 
course between their nationals and the na- 
tionals of the covenant-breaking state, and 
the prevention of all financial, commercial, 
or personal intercourse between the nationals 
of the covenant-breaking state and the na- 
tionals of any other state, whether a mem- 
ber of the League or not. 

“2. It shall be the duty of the Council in 
such a case to recommend to the several 
governments concerned what effective mili- 
tary, naval, or air force the members of the 
League shall severally contribute to the armed 
forces to be used to protect the covenants of 
the League. 

“3. The members of the League agree, fur- 
ther, that they will mutually support one 
another in the financial and economic meas- 
ures which are taken under this article, in 
order to minimize the loss and inconven- 
jence resulting from the above measures, 
and that they will mutually support one an- 
other in resisting any special measures aimed 
at one of their number by the covenant- 
breaking state, and that they will take the 
necessary steps to afford passage through 
their territory to the forces of any of the 
members of the League which are cooperating 
to protect the covenants of the League.” 
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mous action was required both of its Coun- 
cil and Assembly; and (5) members of the 
Council and Assembly were under no obliga- 
tion with respect to the League, but only 
with respect to the countries that they rep- 
resented, and voted by countries. In any 
world organization to be hereafter set up, 
these weaknesses must be overcome. The As- 
sociation of Nations and the obligations as- 
sumed under the old Covenant must be re- 
tained, but to these must be added powers 
which will enable the League to function 
adequately in the regulation of international 
life and to restrain breaches of the public 
peace. This means that to the League muste 
be given certain governmental powers in 
international matters. These powers should, 
of course, be strictly defined and limited, as 
they would constitute limitations upon the 
sovereignty of member nations and failure 
to define and limit them strictly would be a 
fruitful source of future strife and conflict, 
It is a mistake, however, to regard the grant- 
ing of such powers as in any sense a detri- 
ment to or a weakening of the nations 
granting them. New York enjoys a richer 
and fuller life as a member of the American 
Union than she would ever be able to at- 
tain as an independent sovereignty; and the 
same result would follow in the case of na- 
tions becoming members of an international 
organization and giving to such organization 
powers with respect to the international 
phases of world life. It is a source of weak- 
ness and not of strength for nations to be 
charged with responsibility with respect to 
matters beyond their jurisdiction and con- 
trol. 


SOVEREIGNTY AND LIMITATION OF POWER 


There has been much nonsense talked 
about sovereignty. “Sovereignty,” says Chief 
Justice Jay in Chisholm v. George (2 Dall. 
419, 472), “is the right to govern.” This right 
is not arbitrary, but arises out of the nature 
of the relationship to which it is applied, 
In our American Union the people of the 
several States possess sovereign power with 
respect to local affairs, the people of the en- 
tire Union with respect to national affairs. 
The international community, on the same 
principle, should exercise sovereign power 
with respect to international affairs. If a 
matter concerns me and nobody else, I am 
the one to decide what to do about it. If it 
concerns the people of North Carolina and 
nobody else, the people of North Carolina 
should decide. If it concerns the people of 
the United States and nobody else, they 
should decide. If, however, it concerns the 
international society of the world, that so- 
ciety, properly organized, should make the 
decision. In exercising sovereign power in 
matters of national concern, the Federal Gov- 
ernment does not encroach upon any powers 
which the State of North Carolina ought in 
the nature of things to exercise; and in 
exercising sovereign power in matters of in- 
ternational concern an international organi- 
gation would not encroach upon powers 
which any nation should exercise. A whole 
should be governed by laws relating to the 
whole and not by laws relating to a par- 
ticular part; and only by government having 
relation to the welfare of the whole can con- 
flict be avoided between conflicting interests 
of the parts. 

As stated above, the powers of any sort of 
world government which is to be set up must 
be strictly defined and limited. To give 
general jurisdiction to legislate with respect 
to any matter that may threaten interna- 
tional conflict would constitute such an in- 
vasion of national sovereignty that no con- 
siderable number of nations, I think, would 
agree toit. Certainly this Nation would not; 
and it is well to remember that fear that 
something like this might be involved was 
an important factor in our refusal to join 


the old League of Nations. On the other 
hand, it is essential that power be vested 
somewhere to control the international 
phases of world life. Attempts by the sev- 
eral nations individually to control inter- 
national relations can only result in strife 
and conflict, and attempts to regulate them 
by common consent will invariably break 
down when there is deep-seated disagreement 
or where national selfishness or ambition 
come into play. 

What are the powers that an international 
government should have? Without at- 
tempting to enumerate them with exacti- 
tude, they may be stated generally to be 
the powers necessary to regulate the inter- 
national phases of world life—i. e., the power 
to prescribe general laws regulating interna- 
tional trade, travel, and communication; the 
power to protect the freedom of the seas 
and of the air for these purposes; the power 
to make rules of international law; the power 
to preserve the peace between nations by the 
exercise of its own force where necessary; 
the power to render and enforce binding 
Judgments in international disputes, and 
powers of this general character. These 
powers should be definitely and unequivo- 
cally stated, and it should be made clear 
that no power is granted to interfere with 
the exercise of national sovereignty in other 
particulars. With respect to the control of 
international trade and communication, for 
instance, it should be made clear that the 
powers granted the international govern- 
ment do not infringe upon the power of na- 
tions to regulate their internal affairs by the 
impositi.n of tariffs or by restriction of 
immigration. 

For the protection of the powers vested 
in the international government, definite 
limitations should be placed on the exercise 
of national sovereignty. The right to make 
war except in self-defense should be forbid- 
den to the member nations, certain kinds of 
treaties and alliances should be forbidden, 
provision should be made for limitation of 
armaments capable of being used for offen- 
sive warfare, and limitations should be placed 
upon the right of nations to restrict the use 
of the air or the seas for travel or commu- 
nication or to restrict the use of ports or 
navigable waters. 

There has been a widespread notion in this 
country recently that an international gov- 
ernment should be charged with responsi- 
bility for guaranteeing freedom and democ- 
racy to men everywhere; and some have gone 
beyond this and have advocated something 
like a planned economy for the entire world. 
This, of course, is a dream that can do noth- 
ing but hinder our efforts toward world or- 
ganization. Russia would never be willing to 
accept our ideas of democratic government 
for regulation of her internal affairs, and it 
is certain that we would not accept her sys- 
tem here. The efforts at planned economy 
have nowhere met with such success as to 
justify an attempt to apply it on a world 
scale. We must leave to the nations the 
regulation of their internal institutions and 
internal economy, not only because they will 
be better satisfied with their own institutions 
than with those provided for them by others, 
but also because no world organization that 
could by any possibility be evolved could suc- 
cessfully prescribe local government for 
widely scattered peoples with widely differing 
ideas and ideals. There is no more important 


. element in the concept of democracy than 


the principle of local self-government. 
Provision should be made, however, also for 
setting up commissions to make studies and 
recommendations as to matters which are 
important to the development of world life 
but which are left entirely within the sphere 
of national control. The most important and 
fruitful activities of the League of Nations 
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have been in this field, and efforts of this 
character might well be extended. Studies 
and recommendations with respect to educa- 
tion, labor questions, currency stabilization, 
and exchange, agricultural development, pro- 
duction and distribution of food and raw 
r-aterials, public health and control of dis- 
ease, regulation of the traffic in narcotic 
drugs, etc.—these would be of great value to 
the progress of mankind. I do not mean that 
the international organization be given 
power to legislate with respect to these mat- 
ters, but merely that it set up commissions to 
make studies and recommendations with re- 
gard thereto, to serve as a basis of interna- 
tional agreements or legislation by the mem- 
ber countries. 

Among the subjects which should be 
studied by an international commission is 
the formulation of an international bill of 
rights, a declaration of certain fundamental 
rights of the individual which all nations 
admitted to membership in the world organi- 
gation should observe in dealing with their 
peoples. All men need justice and all men 


need freedom to express personality and to 


worship God; and no nation which denies 
these fundamental rights to its people is 
entitled to be a member of a community 
of civilized nations. Itis probably not prac- 
ticable to secure universal adoption of the 
principles embodied in the American Bill of 
Rights; but it is not too much to hope that 
we may eventually secure an agreement 
among nations not to deny to their peoples 
freedom of religion, freedom of speech, or 
the equal protection of the laws. This would 
solve in large measure the troublesome ques- 
tion of dealing with minorities. If every 
citizen is given equal justice under law, gov- 
ernmental oppression of minorities cannot 
arise, rt 
IS THE PROPOSAL PRACTICABLE? 


The test of any plan for preserving the 
peace of the world is not merely whether it 
is desirable but whether it will work. The 
question arises, therefore, whether it is prac- 
ticable to give a world organization of na- 
tions the limited power to deal with inter- 
national matters that I suggest. I believe 
that it is; and, not as a proposed plan of 
organization, but merely to point out to 
doubters who may be driven to isolantionism 
or to advocacy of power alliances through 
fear that a plan of organization for govern- 
ment by law in international affairs is not 
workable, I suggest the following as an 
illustration of how it is possible to give 
limited governmental powers in international 
affairs to an association of nations. Since 
the days of Aristotle it has been accepted 
that the necessary functions of government 
are legislative, executive, and judicial, and 
the inquiry is whether an organization lim- 
ited as I have indicated could be set up with 
these functions and without danger to the 
constituent states in their respective spheres. 


THE LEGISLATIVE POWER 


The world organization should have a leg- 
islative body with definitely defined legis- 
lative powers. All constituent nations 
should have representation in the body as 
in the Assembly of the League; but the rep- 
resentatives should be officers of the Assembly 
bound under oath to support the interna- 
tional organization and not merely ambassa- 
dorial representatives of the nations select- 
ing them. They should vote as members of 
the Assembly and not as representatives of 
the nation from which they come. Of course, 
nations should not have an equal number of 
representatives in the Assembly. Represent- 
atives might be apportioned in accordance 
with population and other factors of world 
importance, each nation being given not less 
than one nor more than a maximum number 
of representatives; and provision should be 


— 
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made for reapportionment upon a vote of a 
certain portion of the members of the As- 
sembly and the Council. The requirement 
of unanimity in action should be abolished. 
It is manifest that no deliverative assembly 
can accomplish anything if every member 
holds the power of veto over its action. 

I think that a proper check on inconsid- 
erate action by the Assembly would be re- 
quirement of approval by the Council. This 
is in accord with the provisions of the old 
League Covenant and with the bicameral sys- 
tem of England, our Federal Government, and 
all except one of our States. In the Council 
as in the Assembly, requirement of unanimity 
should be abolished, except perhaps with re- 
spect to a very limited class of questions. No 
improvement has been found over majority 
action, with requirement of a majority of 
two-thirds in certain types of important and 
delicate questions. 

The Council, it seems to me, should be 
selected by all the nations. The member- 
ship should be small, not exceeding the num- 
ber of 14, which was the number finally fixed 
by the League. The election of these should 
be apportioned, 1 each being given to such 
nations as the United States, Great Britain, 
and Russia, and the others being apportioned 
on some equitable basis. 

This legislative body of the League should 
be given real power of legislation with respect 
to matters within the League’s jurisdiction, 
such matters as raising and equipping an 
adequate armed force, prescribing general 
rules governing international trade, travel, 
and communication, prescribing and modify- 
ing the rules of international law, or defining 
crimes against the laws of nations and provid- 
ing for their adequate punishment. It should 
have power, too, to raise the funds necessary 
to carry on the international government. 
Our experience with the Confederation shows 
that no government can live that is depend- 
ent upon grants from constituent states. 
The legislative body should have power. to 
apportion levies upon the states on some 
equitable basis and be provided with means 
to enforce payment. Whether it should have 
power to levy excise taxes by uniform rule 
on matters subject to its jurisdiction, such 
as international commerce, shipping, and 
communication, might be given considera- 
tion. No government can live without the 
power of the purse as well as of the sword; 
and certainly a world government cannot 
live as a mendicant, 

To those who are apprehensive of granting 
legislative power to a body which this coun- 
try cannot control, the answer is that the 
power will be granted only as to international 
matters which lie beyond the exclusive juris- 
diction of any nation. The fact that the 
representatives in the International Assem- 
bly will come from so wide a territory and 
represent so many divergent points of view 
means that problems affecting international 
life will be fully considered from all angles. 

Legislation would be limited by the Cove- 
nant to the prescribing of general rules; 
and all representatives would have an in- 
terest that these rules be just and in ac- 
cord with reason and right, Concurrence by 
the Council would be a safeguard against 
legislation representing a combination of 
small states against the great, and concur- 
rence by the Assembly would be a safeguard 
against legislation arising out of the selfish- 
ness of the great states. But the great safe- 
guard would be that rules affecting the safety 
and happiness of the international com- 
munity would be worked out in the open after 
full and fair debate, and not be the product 
of secret treaties between nations or secret 
agreements between ambitious dictators. 

THE EXECUTIVE POWER 


Such executive power as was possessed by 
the League of Nations was vested in the Coun- 
cil. While I am a believer in Montesquleu's 
theory of separation of powers, I am not in- 


clined to think that this provision of the 
League Covenant need be changed, except 
that the requirement for unanimity of action 
should be abolished, frequent meetings of the 
Council, at least quarterly, should be re- 
quired, and the Council should elect a presi- 
dent, who should be vested with certain of its 
powers during recess and charged with the 
duty of calling it into extraordinary session in 
emergencies. It should be the duty of the 
Council, not only to give consideration to 
matters affecting the peace of the world, but 
also to see that the laws promulgated by the 
international body are enforced and the 
obligations assumed by member nations are 
observed. 

In the hands of the Council should be placed 

the sword of the international organization. 
It should be given power not merely to call 
upon the member nations to perform their 
obligations in time of international crisis, but 
it should also have a force at its disposal 
which it could call into action immediately. 
This force would necessarily be distributed 
among the several nations, but it should be 
subject solely to the command of the inter- 
national organization. There will be an 
abundance of the machinery of warfare after 
this war is ended, and there will be hundreds 
of thousands of soldiers glad to accept service 
in an armed force of this character. Whether 
such force is recruited and paid directly by 
the international organization, or by the 
countries in which different branches of the 
force are stationed, the entire force should be 
subject to immediate call by the interna- 
tional organization to be used anywhere when 
needed. We find no difficulty in raising mil- 
lions of men and sending them all over the 
world for the purposes of war. There should 
be no difficulty in raising a comparatively 
small force in each nation by voluntary en- 
listment for the purposes of peace; and the 
force required of any nation would be small 
compared to the army it would have to main- 
tain, even in peacetime, if some form of world 
government is not established. 
I do not mean, of course, that this country 
or her allies should proceed to disarm at 
once upon the setting up of the world or- 
ganization. Limitation of armaments would 
be a matter to be worked out by consent 
of nations and over a considerable period 
of time. We should certainly maintain at 
first with our present allies sufficient force 
subject to our command to insure our safety 
and safeguard our interests. The presence 
of a force subject to the control of the inter- 
national organization, however, like an al- 
liance under the old balance-of-power plan, 
would make it possible for us from the be- 
ginning to limit the expenditures that we 
would otherwise have to make for arms and 
armament. There is nothing inconsistent, 
I think, in this. Notwithstanding _the 
adequacy of the city police force, a banker 
may well provide guards for the protection 
of the funds entrusted to him, and nations 
which have recently been so seriously en- 
dangered will wish to provide adequately for 
their own defense notwithstanding their 
right to rely upon the international organi- 
gation. But, just as the banker will hire 
fewer guards if the city is adequately policed, 
nations will find it necessary to make less 
preparation for defense when an- inter- 
national police force is available. 


THE JUDICIAL POWER 
Of prime importance in the preservation of 


international peace and order is the provision ` 


of an adequate judicial system for the adjudi- 
cation of disputes between nations that 
might lead to war. The Permanent Court of 
International Justice has been set up for this 
Purpose pursuant to article 14 of the League 
Covenant. It consists of 15 judges and sits 
at The Hague. It has been manned by judges 
of outstanding character and ability and has 
done splendid work. It has decided 60 cases 
of importance and has entered several hun- 
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dred orders. It is universally recognized as 
having made a success of its work; and every 
President of the United States for the past 20 
years has urged our adherence to the statute 
creating it. Mr. John Bassett Moore, Chief 
Justice Hughes, Secretary Frank B. Kellogg, 
and Prof. Manley O. Hudson, of Harvard, 
have served upon its bench, 

No criticism can be made of the court, I 
think, except the lack of sufficient jurisdic- 
tion and the fact that there is no adequate 
provision for the enforcement of its decrees. 
Its jurisdiction depends upon the consent of 

arties litigant that it hear cases affecting 

hem whereas what is needed is jurisdiction 

over any matter of dispute between nations, 
to be exercised upon application of any party 
to the dispute. In addition to this, the in- 
ternational government should be given 
power to enforce the decrees of the court and 
be charged with responsibility for doing so. 
Long experience at the bar and upon the 
bench has impressed upon me the impor- 
tance of prompt adjudication and adequate 
enforcement of decrees as a means of ayoid- 
ing trouble and conflict between parties. I 
am sure that this is as true of nations as it 
is of private individuals. Agitation of griev- 
ances in the public forum and through diplo- 
matic exchanges can lead only to friction and 
conflict, whereas a prompt settlement by rec- 
ognized authority will soon relegate them to 
the limbo of forgotten things. Only people 
who are foolish or insane trouble themselves 
over a lost lawsuit, 

The Permanent Court of International 
Justice should, of course, be given jurisdic- 
tion to hear and determine all disputes be- 
tween nations involving legal rights, and not 
merely those with respect to matters lying 
within the legislative power of the interna- 
tional organization. Analogy is found in the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of the 
United States to hear cases arising between 
the several States, where the jurisdiction de- 
pends upon the character of the parties liti- 
gant and not upon the nature of the con- 
troversy. Controversies endangering the 
peace of the world might arise out of a va- 
riety of matters as to which legislative power 
should not be vested in the international 
organization; and the court should have 
power to settle these controversies. It would 
settle them, however, on the basis of law; 
and there could consequently be no just ob- 
jection to giving. it compulsory jurisdiction 
over them. 

Tt is true, of course, that controversies 
might arise between nations with respect to 
matters of interest, as to which law would 
not furnish a satisfactory settlement. For 
these a system of arbitration should be set 
up, and as the aim is to end warfare as a 
national policy, it would seem that for such 
questions compulsory arbitration might well 
be provided. President Taft was an ardent 
advocate of arbitration of international dis- 
putes. He pushed through a number of ar- 
bitration treaties that were mutilated by the 
Senate. His view was summed up in 1911 
when he said: “We now have treaties of ar- 
bitration in which we agree to submit all 
questions that do not affect our national 
honor and do not affect our vital interest. 
Well, that seems to me to be an agreement 
to arbitrate everything that is highly unim- 
portant. We leave out questions which, when 
they arise, are likely to lead to war. If ar- 
bitration is worth anything it is an instru- 
mentality for avoiding war. But, it is asked, 
would you arbitrate a question of national 
honor? Iam not afraid of that question, Of 
course I would.” Peaceful and law-abiding 
nations like England and the United States 
have not hesitated to submit international 
questions of the most important character to 


* Fifteen nations have given assent to come 
pulsory jurisdiction pursuant to provisions 
of the Court statute. 
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arbitration. Other nations should not be 
permitted to imperil the peace of the world 
by going to war over such questions. 

There is another suggestion with respect 
to the setting up of judicial power. I believe 
it would be well to create a system of in- 
ferlor international courts, to be composed of 
not less than three judges each, and with 
appeal to the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, to hear cases arising between 
citizens of different countries involving large 
amounts or delicate international questions, 
as well as cases arising out of the exercise of 
power by the international government. One 
of the fertile sources of international con- 
flict is alleged injustice to nationals, as 
where contracts are not properly enforced or 
property is confiscated by unjust decisions. 
One of the reasons for the establishment of 
extraterritorial courts has been the fear that 
justice would not be properly administered by 
the courts of the countries where they have 
been established; and we are all familiar with 
the practice of handling private litigation 
through diplomatic sources in countries 
where there is little confidence in the courts, 
It seems to me that such a system of inter- 
national courts would command the confi- 
dence and respect of those who trade, travel, 
or invest their money in foreign countries, 
and would thus do much to extend commerce 
and unify commercial and business law, as 
well as avoid some of the most fruitful 
sources of international conflict. A question 
may be raised as to the enforcement of judg- 
ments of courts of this character, but I see 
no reason why the countries which are mem- 
bers of the international organization would 
not be willing to provide that judgments of 
such courts might be registered with the 
courts of general jurisdiction of those coun- 
tries and enforced as though they were judg- 
ments of such courts. 

The committee of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation on post-war international judicial 
organization, composed of some of the ablest 
lawyers of America, among others Mr, John 
W. Davis, Senator George Wharton Pepper, 
and former Attorney General William D. 
Mitchell, has recently published a report 
containing the following recommendations: 

“First. That any post-war international 
settlement should make provision for an 
international court of justice with compul- 
sory jurisdiction of legal issues and should 
continue the present Permanent Court with 
such modification of its statute as may be 
necessary to adapt it to the new conditions, 

“Second. That the relation to be borne by 
the Court to such central international 
organization as may ultimately emerge can- 
not now be determined; but the committee 
lay heavy emphasis on the principle of an 
independent judiciary and on the importance 
of separating the judicial from the policy- 
making function. 

“Third. Tuat the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration be retained. 

Fourth. That the creation of other perma- 
nent international tribunals or the expan- 
sion of existing tribunals be studied with a 
view to encompassing the rapidly increasing 
number of cases of an international char- 
acter which until now have been customarily 
referred to temporary commissions, arbiters, 
or arbitral tribunals.” 

I emphasize this judicial settlement of dis- 
putes because I think it one of the most im- 
portant provisions of international organi- 
gation, What we are seeking to do is to set 
up for the regulation of international af- 
fairs government based on reasons and right, 
and not merely on force, Adjudication of 
controversies is settlement on this basis. It 
will result not only in the peaceful settle- 
ment of the controversies presently before 
the court, but also in the creation of prece- 
dents, which will lead to the healthy growth 
and expansion of international law. Every 
lawyer knows that the most important de- 
velopments of the law have come, not from 


the fiat of a legislature, but from court de- 
cision—from the application of reason to 
the settlement of actual controversies. Even 
where legislation exists, it must be modified 
or expanded by that interstitial legisla- 
tion, as Justice Holmes called it, which arises 
when the courts apply the legislation to 
concrete cases, . 


WORLD GOVERNMENT BY LAW 


I have given these suggestions, not as any 
hard and fast framework of an international 
organization, but merely as an illustration 
of how it seems to me that such an organiza- 
tion can be made workable. Many of the 
things I suggest may not be acceptable to 
those with whom we must agree in setting 
up the organization. Other things may be 
suggested which will work equally well or 
better. The matter of importance is, not to 
develop a particular kind of organization or 
to give it particular powers, but to set up 
some sort of world structure which can 
bring to bear the force of organized society 
in support of government by law. 

In this connection, I would suggest that 
the problem of peace is not the negative one 
of merely avoiding conflict. Peace is a posi- 
tive thing. It involves the functioning of life 
in accordance with the laws of life. Peace 
in international affairs is dependent upon 
the functioning of international life in ac- 
cordance with the proper laws of such life, 
If we are to have a peaceful world, these 
laws must be ascertained and declared by 
reason and a world organization must be de- 
vised which will bring to their support the 
force of organized world society. 

A regional organization of nations has been 
suggested. Such organization would doubt- 
less be of great value for purposes of economic 
development and otherwise, and is not incon- 
sistent with the world organization for gov- 
ernment by law that I have in mind. Cus- 
toms unions and confederation of small states 
into national unions, after the pattern of the 
United States or the Soviet Union or the 
Cantons of Switzerland, are highly desirable; 
but such regional organizations would not of 
themselves fulfill the function of preserving 
world peace or giving government by law in 
international affairs. Without a world-wide 
organization to stabilize international affairs 
on the basis of law, they might well lead to 
a revival of power politics with all of its evils. 


GREAT AMERICANS HAVE THOUGHT IT PRACTICAL 


This concept of an international organiza- 
tion for the preservation of world peace and 
for giving the world government by law is 
not the pipe dream of wishful thinking. It 
has had the support of some of the greatest 
and most practical statesmen that this coun- 
try has produced in recent years, as Mr. 
Russell Davenport has ably pointed out in a 
recent article? Elihu Root, William H. Taft, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, Newton 
D. Baker, and a host of others have worked 
to bring it into being. The views of Wilson 
and Baker are well-nigh universally known. 
What is not so well remembered is the in- 
terest that some of the great Republican 
statesmen have taken in the movement. I 
quote from Mr. Davenport's article: 

“Theodore Roosevelt * + in his speech 
in Christiania in 1910, accepting the Nobel 
Peace Prize, endorsed the idea of a league to 
enforce peace ‘by force if necessary.’ In 1915 
he wrote, The futility of international agree- 
ments in great crises has come from the fact 
that force was not back of them. What is 
needed * * * is to create a judge and 
then to put police power behind the judge.’ 

“William Howard Taft was no less clear. 
We are not peace-at-any-price men,’ he said 
in a speech at Philadelphia (1915). “We be- 
lieve it is still necessary to use a threat of 
overwhelming force of a great league, with 
willingness to make the threat good in order 
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to frighten nations into a use of rational and 
peaceful means.’ In the same year Charles 
Francis Adams wrote to Root that he thought 
we were ‘tending irresistibly to Tennyson’s 
parliament of man and federation of the 
world.’ Root replied, ‘I agree with you about 
the tendency.’ But he expressed irritation at 
the glib and facile pacifists who did not un- 
derstand international difficulties. He went 
on to say that in order to have a court (he 
always thought in terms of a court) whose 
judgments would be respected, there must be 
an international police force. Root was cau- 
tious in approaching this idea, but later in 
the same year (1915) he had evidently pro- 
gressed toward it. ‘Laws to be obeyed,’ 
he said, ‘must have sanctions behind 
them . Many states have grown so 
great that there is no power capable of im- 
posing punishment upon them except the 
power of collective civilization outside the 
offending state.’ 

“That these Republican statesmen had 
their feet on the ground was shown in the 
year 1910, when Congress took the utterly 
unprecedented step of passing ‘a joint resolu- 
tion, which Taft signed, calling for the crea- 
tion of a peace commission. The stated ob- 
ject of the commission was to ‘consider the 
expediency of utilizing existing international 
agencies for the purpose of limiting the arma- 
ments of the nations of the world by inter- 
national agreement, and of constituting the 
combined ‘navies of the world an interna- 
tional police force for the preservation of 
peace.“ i 

Mr. Root, one of the most practical of Amer- 
ican statesmen, did not dodge the limitation 
of sovereignty involved in the idea. In a 
1 to Colonel House of August 16, 1918, he 
said: 

“An international breach of the peace is a 
matter that concerns every member of the 
community of nations, a matter in which 
every nation has a direct interest and to 
which every nation has a right to object 
* + >, The Monroe Doctrine asserted a 
Specific interest on the part of the United 
States in preventing certain gross breaches 
of the peace on the American Continent, and 
when President Wilson suggested an en- 
largement of the Monroe Doctrine to take 
in the whole world, his proposal carried by 
necessary implication the change of doctrine 
which I am discussing * . The change 
involves a limitation of sovereignty, making 
every sovereign state subject to the superior 
right of a community of sovereign states to 
have peace preserved just as individual lib- 
erty is limited by being made subject to the 
superior right of the civil community to have 
the peace preserved. The acceptance of any 
such principle would be fatal to the whole 
Prussian theory of the state and of the gov- 
ernment, When you have got this principle 
accepted openly, expressly, distinctly, un- 
equivocally by the whole civilized world, you 
will for the first time have a community of 
nations * + +n 

It is important to remember that when the 
League of Nations Covenant was before the 
Senate of the United States, at least 75 of the 
96 Senators were for the League in some 
form; that it was defeated by disagreement 
over details of the plan which now seem in- 
significant in the light of subsequent de- 
velopments, and that upon final vote it had 
an actual majority (49 to 35), only 7 votes 
short of the required two-thirds. 


SHALL THE CONQUERED NATIONS PARTICIPATE? 


The setting up of an adequate world 
organization is not dependent upon the 
answer to this question; but the question 
is one which should be considered in con- 
nection with the subject. The conquered 
countries would, I take it, not at first be 
given representation in the international 
organization, They will in all probability 
be subjected to control by an international 
commission until ruch time as they are fitted 
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to take their place in the family of nations. 
This control, however, is a matter which 
should properly be undertaken by the inter- 
national organization; a’ d when the con- 
quered peoples have given evidence of their 
capacity for self government and of their 
willingness to live peaceably in the inter- 
national organization, they should be given 
a voice therein. It would not be feasible, 
nor would it be right to condemn them to an 
inferior status for an unlimited period. The 
leaders who have instigated and led in the 
perpetration of the great crime against 
humanity involved in the present world war 
should be promptly and adequately punished, 
and the people who have allowed themselves 
to be led into the enterprise should be de- 
prived of the power to cause further trouble; 
but after their life has been purged of the 
criminal and dangerous tendencies which 
make them a menace to the peace of man- 
kind, they should be given a place in the 
council of nations. Outside the world or- 
ganization they would almost inevitably 
constitute a rival and hostile organization 
and would be a constant source of danger 
when their strength should have recuperated 
from the effects of war. Within the organiza- 
tion, they would be subject to its restrain- 
ing influence and their ambitions, like thcse 
of other. nations, would be directed along 
lawful and peaceful lines. 


CONCLUSION 


The forces of science and commerce have 
brought the world to the position where its 
life must be given unity. It is unthinkable 
that the strife and conflict which have at- 
tended recent years should be allowed to 
continue, If unity is not achieved through 
reason, it will eventually be achieved through 
force. False nationalism, which exalts a 
part above the whole, cannot triumph for 
long. It will surely create, it has already 
created, conditions which will bring about 
its destruction. The only hope now of de- 
feating those who would unify the world 
by force, is for us to rise, as we have risen, 
above the narrow limitations of nationalism 
and join hands with men of good will of 
other nations who believe as we do in the 
reign of law. If we can do this in time of 
war and passion for the sake of winning the 
victory over our enemies, there is no reason 
why we cannot do it in time of peace for the 
purpose of preserving the fruits of victory. 

It is important that we begin at once to 
enlist the thought of the American people 
in this great enterprise and let the world 
know where we stand. Consideration of 
many matters affecting the post-war world 
should be deferred until the victory is won, 
but our attitude with respect to some form 
of world organization for preserving peace 
and establishing government by law is a 
matter upon which the sooner we declare 
curselves, the better, Such a declaration 
would stimulate thought along similar chan- 
nels in allied countries, would encourage our 
enemies to lay down their arms and would 
do much to allay the fear that after the war 
is won we shall refuse to accept the respon- 
sibility that will rest upon us to take part in 
organizing a peaceful world society. Our 
allies were members of the League of Na- 
tions. Not only was our refusal to join the 

e taken as an indication of opposition 
to the idea, but the failure of the League has 
been blamed in large measure upon our fail- 
ure to join it and participate in its delibera- 
tions, If it is thought that our present 
attitude is one of opposition, planning for 
post-war organization will proceed along the 
old lines of alliances and power politics. A 
clear declaration that the American people 
favor an organization of nations for the 
establishment of government by law in inter- 
national affairs would give new hope to the 
world. 

Former President Hoover and Ambassador 
Gibson have ably argued that many of the 


problems of world reconstruction must be 
worked out over a long period. I am in ac- 
cord with this suggestion; but the problem 
of setting up an international organization 
for preserving the peace and giving the world 
government by law is not one of these, The 
greatest need for such an organization will 
come in the stormy years immediately fol- 
lowing the war; and the organization will 
provide the best possible machinery for work- 
ing out the long-time problems. Further- 
more, the further we get away from the war, 
the weaker will be its unifying influence 
upon our allies. We should strike while the 
iron is hot, While the minds of men are 
still alive to the horrors and dangers of war, 
while our hearts are filled with generous 
impulses towards our allies with whom we 
have fought in the common conflict, before 
jealousies and disputes have arisen and minor 
alliances have been formed, we should get 
together with our allies and with such neu- 
tral nations as will join us, agree upon a 
fair plan of world organization, and throw 
behind it the enthusiastic support of vic- 
torious nations determined that the sacri- 
fices made in preserving our civilization shall 
not have been made in vain. 


An International Office for Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARL A. HATCH 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 27 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, last 
Monday I asked and obtained permission 
to have inserted in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an article entitled “An Interna- 
tional Office for Education,” by Msgr. 
George Johnson. I am now advised that 
the article is estimated to make approxi- 
mately two and a quarter pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, and that the 
cost of printing will be $101.25. Under 
the rule it is necessary for me to renew 
my request after this announcement. I 
do renew the request and ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from New Mexico? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AN INTERNATIONAL OFFICE FOR EDUCATION 1 

Recently announcement was made of the 
organization of an American Association for 
an International Office for Education. This 
group, under the chairmanship of Dr. Harlow 
Shapley of the Harvard Observatory, is pres- 
ently made up of some 25 persons well known 
for their activities in various fields of Ameri- 
can life such as religion, letters, industry, 
labor, welfare work, and education. By iden- 
tifying themselves with the association they 
have expressed a personal conviction that 
something in the nature of an international 
education office is needed, and at the same 
time they have indicated readiness to lend 


1 Address delivered at a regional meeting of 
the American Catholic Sociological Society at 
Trinity College, Washington, D. C., on Janu- 
ary 15, 1944. 
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their influence to the promotion c! the 
project.? 

The formation of this association and the. 
attendant publicity serve to focus the atten- 
tion of the American public on something 
which for the past several years has bulked 
large on the agenda of every important or- 
ganization of educators in the United States. 
More than that, due to the fact that those 
deeply interested did not feel that existing 
groups were moving rapidly enough, new edu- 
cational groups have emerged devoted directly 
and exclusively to the study of the place of 
education in post-war reconstruction, For 
education can and should play a very im- 
portant role in the making of the peace and 
its perpetuation and in the healing of the 
ravages wrought by war. Treaties of peace, 
political organizations, agreements concern- 
ing the distribution of raw materials, meas- 
ures to take care of the physical needs of 
peoples, instruments for policing the world 
and curbing international gangsterism will 
not be enough. In the long run, the founda- 
tions for a true and lasting peace rust be laid 
in the hearts and souls of individual men and 
women everywhere in the world. Nationals of 
all countries must come to an understanding 
of their common humanity and all that it im- 
plies. They must learn that artificial bound- 
aries drawn by statesmen and the physical 
separation from one another caused by dis- 
tance and the configuration of the surface of 
the earth do not alter the fact of human 
brotherhood under the Fatherhood of God, 
Physically, they may live apart from one an- 
other, but, spiritually, they must strive for 
union. Education is the means that civiliza- 
tion has developed to aid human beings to 
develop their intellectual and moral powers 
and to show forth the Divine Image according 
to which they were made. Through educa- 
tion the peoples of the world can be brought 
to a fuller realization of the fact that they 
belong to one another so that, concentrating 
more and more on their common ideals, 
hopes, and aspirations, they will be less in- 
fluenced by the selfish, separatist urges that 
would rend them asunder, 

To play its role in international affairs ef- 
fectively education must have adequate in- 
strumentalities. Heretofore it has lacked 
them. Politics, business, finance, have de- 
veloped devices for international coopera- 
tion. Labor, too, has been in a position to 
make a very respectable contribution to co- 
operation among the nations through the 
International Labor Office. Yet, as far as 
education is concerned, for the mutual ex- 
change of ideas, for the giving and receiv- 
ing of counsel and assistance, for the identi- 
fication and solution of common problems on 
an international scale, there has been no 
adequate organization. Despite this handi- 
cap, effective work has been done by various 
groups and agencies in certain limited fields, 
notably that of the exchange of professors 
and students. There have been international 
educational conferences and meetings of 
various types which have had some success 
in bringing together the educators of the 
nations. All of this, however, has fallen 
short of what was not only desired but even 
necessary, and it is woefully inadequate to 
meet the tremendous strains on civilization 


2 Vice chairmen of the association are: 


James Marshall, New York City Board of Edu- 
cation; and Msgr. George Johnson, Catholic 
University of America; treasurer, Sylvan L. 
Joseph, former regional director, O. P. A, 
Included in» the membership are: Owen D. 
Young, Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, Mrs. Henry 
A. Ingraham, Varian Fry, Henry I, Harriman, 
Mrs. Ruth Bryan Rohde, Dr. Wilfred Parsons, 
S. J., Dr. Louis Finkelstein, Clinton Golden, 
Miss Selma M. Borchardt, Dr, Alexander J. 
Stoddard, A. Philip Randolph, and Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher. 
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and culture that the war and its aftermath 
will develop. 

What is usually envisaged in the way of 
an instrumentality for international educa- 
tional collaboration is an agency more or less 
in the form of the International Labor Office. 
The International Labor Office is the oper- 
ating instrument of the International Labor 
Assembly. This latter is made up of repre- 
sentation in agreed proportion of labor, in- 
dustry, and government. It meets at stated 
times and is responsible for the plans and 
problems which the International Labor Office 
carries out. The Office is financed by the 
member governments, Though attached to 
the League of Nations, the International La- 
bor Assembly has not been part of the League 
and numbers among its members nations like 
our own which are not signatories. 

What with the war and the present confu- 
sion of world affairs and the uncertainty as to 
the future, he would be presumptuous indeed 
who would attempt to draw up anything like 
a complete blueprint of an international 
educational organization. Roughly speak- 
ing, it is generally thought of in some such 
terms as the following: There would be an 
assembly composed of delegates from the 
various countries of the world. These dele- 
gates would represent not only the govern- 
ment of their country but also its important 
educational and cultural interests. The wis- 
dom of making provision for representation 
of such fields of activity as agriculture, labor, 
management, science and technology, public 
health, public welfare, and religion is gener- 
ally recognized since developments in all of 
these fields vitally affect the schools. 

The assembly, however constituted, would 
operate through a secretariate which is cur- 
rently thought of as the International Edu- 
cation Office. This would be headed by a 
director and staffed by persons of demon- 
strated competence. Financial support 
would be derived from contributions from 
the various participating governments. 

Obviously, there would have to be much 
careful and painstaking working out of de- 
tails, such as those concerned with the con- 
ditions of membership, adequate representa- 
tion of all interests involved, the nature and 
character of the directing authority, the 
proper scope and function of the secretariate, 
to mention just a few. There seems to be 
general agreement among the groups and 
persons who have been giving study to the 
project that voluntary groups must be ade- 
quately represented, that, even though gov- 
ernments select the delegates to the as- 
sembly, they should do so only after fullest 
consultation with nongovernmental, educa- 
tional, and cultural associations so that there 
will always be a substantial number of per- 
sons in the assembly who are not govern- 
ment officials. 

Almost everyone who is interested in the 
creation of an international organization for 
education has tried his hand at listing its 
possibie functions and activities. The more 
apocalyptic his vision of its possibilities, the 

more ambitious will be his blueprint. The 

list set down by the American Association 
for an International Office for Education is 
comparatively modest. 

An International Office for Education, the 
association declares, will be able to serye the 
following purposes: “(1) It can prepare and 
recommend minimum standards at all edu- 
cational levels; (2) it can on request give ex- 
pert advice on schools and school systems in 
all parts of the world; (3) it can recommend 
and supervise the distribution of funds to 
repair devastated school systems and univer- 
sities and stimulate new ones if the United 
Nations determine upon a policy of relief 
and rehabilitation of schools; (4) it can as- 
sume leadership in assisting the nations to 
meet through adult education the problems of 
adjusting demobilized armed forces and the 
people in war industries and in the resettle- 
ment of refugees; (5) it can provide a center 
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for the exchange of experiences and tech- 
niques in the field of education and cultural 
relations; (6) it can facilitate the interna- 
tional exchange of students, professors, scien- 
tists, and artists; (7) it can set up schools for 
administrators and teachers, to train per- 
sonnel for those countries which after the 
war wiil be inadequately staffed and which 
will not at first be able to set up their own 
schools for administrators and teachers or 
have the background for such an enterprise; 
(8) it can create commissions to prepare 
curriculum materials to bring about better 
international attitudes and understanding 
and commissions such as that established by 
the Scandinavian nations to bring about the 
elimination from text books of matter caus- 
ing international ill will or misconceptions by 
one people of another.” 

Unfortunately, as far as the public is con- 
cerned, any discussion of education and its 
place in the international picture is identified 
too easily with the views of certain starry- 
eyed, emotional, yet fairly noisy, individuals 
who seem to think that education, and par- 
ticularly their own brand of education, can 
make the world over in a very great hurry. 
Though they claim to be apostles of de- 
mocracy, what they really stand for is cul- 
tural imperialism. Fairly innocent of all 
things abroad, they pant with impatience to 
move into the countries of Europe as they 
are progressively liberated by the armed 
might of the United Nations. They talk in 
terms of armies of schoolmasters and school- 
ma ams invading not only the Axis countries 
but other lands as well for the purpose of 
taking over their school systems. They 
would flood Europe and Asia with textbooks 
and teaching materials guaranteed to in- 
oculate the minds of the learners against 
the virus of fascism and to set them on fire 
for what they call democracy. 

Under the circumstances; it is only natural 
that the announcement of the organization 
of the American Association for an Interna- 
tional Office for Education should have led 
the Reverend Robert I. Gannon, S. J., presi- 
dent of Fordham University, to utter a word 
of warning. He has no quarrel with the 
principle of an international organization 
that really concerns itself with education, 
but he fears that it might become an instru- 
ment of propaganda. “If such an office 
proved to be really international and actually 
concerned with education,“ said Father Gan- 
non, “it should be a great step forward. But 
nothing in our post-war plans is so full of 
dynamite as the small item of rehabilitating 
European education, After 50 years of tink- 
ering, with something less than complete 
success at home, we are threatening now to 
make our experiments world-wide. We are 
to have an international office of education. 
If some educator from a small college in the 
United States were to be sent abroad to re- 
organize Leipzig University along democratic 
and progressive lines, there might be a hitch 
somewhere; and if this office should become 
one of propaganda instead of education, God 
help the next generation.” 

Of course, there is always the danger that 
any organization, international or otherwise, 
might come under the control of the wrong 
kind of persons or forces and its original 
purposes be distorted. Because an interna- 
tional education office might possibly be used 
to propagate foolish and dangerous ideas, it 
might be argued fairly that it would be much 
better not to have an international educa- 
tion office at all. The trouble with that 
argument is that it would apply to almost 
any organization or institution that human 
beings have ever set up. One needs to weigh 
the possible good that could come to the 
world at large through the proper function- 
ing of an international organization for edu- 
cation, wisely set up, wisely administered, 
and carefully watched, against the harm that 
might be done if it were taken over by fools 
or knaves. 
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It might Help anyone to make up his mind 
on this point to know that the beginnings 
of an international educational organization 
have already been made. Every 2 months 
there meets in London a group which is 
known as the Conference of Ministers of 
Education. This conference was organized 
by the British Government. The chairman 
is Mr. R. A. Butler, the British Minister of 
Education, who has been designated to rep- 
resent the British Foreign Office. The mem- 
bership of the conference is made up partly 
by official representatives of governments and 
partly by observers. Details with regard to 
financial support are being worked out, 
though to date most of the expenses have 
been borne by the Government of Great 
Britain. As yet the United States, China, 
and Russia are not officially represented in 
the conference, though they have had ob- 
servers present at meetings. The ultimate 
intent is that the conference become a 
United Nations body. 

The Conference of Ministers of Education 
has adopted a six-point program: (1) The 
reconstruction of national systems of educa- 
tion in the devastated countries through ma- 
terial aid according to policies to be deter- 
mined by the governments of those coun- 
tries themselves. (2) A program for the re- 
construction and reconstitution of higher in- 
stitutions of learning, technical fnstitutions, 
professional schools, etc. (3) The recovery 
and restitution of cultural objects of various 
kinds that the Nazis have carried away. 
(4) A program for putting an end to the 
indoctrination of youth in the Nazi and 
Fascist ideology. This is regarded as pri- 
marily a political rather than an educational 
problem. (5) The creation of a permanent 
agency or agencies for international educa- 
tional collaboration. (6) The reconstitut- 
ing of personnel in the devastated countries 
in the fields of scientific research, welfare 
activities, and education. 

In this Conference of Ministers of Educa- 
tion we have the beginnings of an interna- 
tional educational organization. The very 
fact that it was organized indicates that the 
governments that have joined it are con- 
vinced that, at least as far as the reconstitu- 
tion of European education is concerned, 
action on an international plane is impera- 
tive. From the point of view of organiza- 
tion and representation, the conference falls 
far short of what is generally deemed desir- 
able in the way of an international educa- 
tional organization. However, on the basis 
of the beginnings it has made, a more satis- 
factory instrument could be developed. 

There seem to be certain points upon which 
properly informed persons would agree: 

1. Once the countries of Europe are liber- 
ated from the control of the enemy, im- 
mediate steps must be taken to restore their 
educational facilities. If it is necessary to 
feed the bodies of their children and young 
people, it is at the same time necessary to 
feed their minds. Education is not a luxury 
that can be dispensed with in times of dire 
distress. As a matter of fact, it is precisely 
in times of dire distress that it is most neces- 
sary. Men do not live by bread alone. 

2. Since the educational forces in the na- 
tions of Europe that have been ground under 
the Nazi heel have been decimated, steps will 
have to be taken to prepare new teachers for 
the tasks that lie ahead. Some of these 
prospective teachers might be sent abroad 
to this country or to Great Britain for prep- 
aration but they would be very few. Most of 
the teachers will have to be made ready for 
their work in their own native land, but help 
of some kind will have to come from abroad. 

8. The agencies that are engaged in ar- 
ranging for the exchange of professors and 
students will be called upon to expand and 
intensify their efforts to a very high degree. 
If we keep in mind that universities and 
technical schools have ceased to function 
wherever the Nazi blight has fallen and in 
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some cases, notably in Poland have been 
completely destroyed and their professors 
massacred, we will have some idea of the 
magnitude of the task that faces the civilized 
world in reconstituting the instruments up- 
on which the maintenance of its civilization 
depends. 

4, Fullest cooperation between govern- 
mental and nongovernmental agencies in de- 
fining and solving post-war educational 
problems is indfcated. Entirely aside from 
the nature of the peace that will follow the 
war and the kind of political organization 
that will eventuate, it would seem to be im- 
perative that there exist some organized and 
effective means whereby the peoples of the 
world can meet together for the purpose of 
discussing an interest that is as common and 
vital as education and discover ways and 
means of illumining with the light of truth 
every darkened nook and cranny the world 
over. 

In this connection it is of utmost impor- 
tance to lay strong stress on the fact that 
education is not primarily a function of 
government. The rights of government with 
reference to education are secondary and 
supplementary to the prior rights of parents. 
The rights of the church take preeminence 
over those of the state. Individuals or 
groups of individuals may set up schools 
and devote*themselves to the noble mission 
of education, and government has no right 
to interfere with them or to limit them ex- 
espt inasfar as may be necessary to insure 
that they are not operating in prejudice to 
the common good or to the rights of chil- 
dren and young people. Not only is govern- 
ment forbidden by the dictates of right rea- 
son and fundamental justice from proscrib- 
ing or unduly limiting voluntary educational 
activities, but it is required to foster, protect, 
and support it. 

Education is an activity that belongs to 
the people and which the people carry on in 
the State for the purpose of developing bet- 
ter human beings and thus maintaining and 
progressively raising the intellectual and cul- 
tural level of the civilization in which it 
operates. Education declines in quality and 
effectiveness in the degree that it becomes 
subject to political control and is made to 
subserve political ends, 

As a consequence, any projected organi- 
gation for international collaboration in edu- 
cation is bound to fail of its purpose and 
become a peril to human welfare if it is 
nothing more than an association of govern- 
ment functionaries and represents only the 
interests and the point of view of govern- 
ment. Far from bringing the people of the 
world closer to one another, it would oper- 
ate to intensify differences and deepen 
cleavages. Everything that it stood for would 
be suspect. f 

Hence it cannot be too strongly and too 
frequently insisted upon that the composi- 
tion of whatever form of group or assembly 
is contemplated for the purpose of guiding 
and directing an international educational 
office must be thoroughly demccratic in the 
sense that it gives full and adequate repre- 
sentation to the people of the various nations 
and not merely to their governments. Vol- 
untary organizations for educational pur- 
poses should be given a voice, as should par- 
ents, the teaching profession, and the public 
at large. It is only then that the assembly 
would be in a position to approve projects 
and authorize activities that would enable 
the office to render real service as an instru- 
ment for bringing about some substantial 
beginnings of international unity and un- 
derstanding. 

In all the discussions of the education for 
death” which hes been nazidom’s frightful 
creation little attention is paid to the fact 
that it never could have succeeded in fasten- 
ing its foul tentacles on the minds and hearts 
of German youth had it not been for the 
fact that behind it was the tyrannical might 


of Hitler’s dictatorship. It never could have 
succeeded had it been forced to compete with 
free education. 

The moment a fanatical minority seized 
the reins of government and forcibly sup- 
pressed all opposition, Nazi education was in 
a position to impose its will wherever it 
pleased. Every type of educational activity 
that existed in the Reich was ordered to con- 
form to the Nazi philosophy. If it refused, it 
was forcibly proscribed. Parents and teach- 
ers who defied the authority of government 
found themselves in concentration camps or 
before a firing squad. Hitler was able to 
succeed so dreadfully in the horrible purpose 
of nazifying German youth because he 
monopolized education and made it the tool 
of his party. 

The German experience writes large the 
warning to the world against the peril that 
lies in accepting the principle that educa- 
tion is primarily and essentially a function 
of government and that the right to control 
it is vested in the state, As long as the peo- 
ple retain control of their schools, education 
will remain free and will respond not to the 
ambitions and whims of some party or some 
class but to the yearnings and aspirations of 
the souls of men and women and children, 
An international educational organization 
which would serve to intensify government 
control cf education in member nations would 
be a dangerous machinery indeed, for it 
would contribute to the spiritual enslave- 
ment of mankind, 

Such is not the character of the organiza- 
tion that is envisaged by those in the United 
States who favor the establishment of an in- 
ternational educational office; it would con- 
tradict all of our accepted traditions and can- 
cel out all that we have learned from happy 
experience with our own American system, 
In the words of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education, our American schools 
are “the most nearly folkmade in the world.” 
The Constitution of the United States of 
America does not include the conduct of edu- 
cation in its enumeration of the powers of 
the Federal Government; hence, according 
to the implication of the tenth amendment, 
education is reserved to the States. In actual 
practice our schools have developed under 
local initiative and they are conducted under 
the immediate direction and supervision of 
boards or committees chosen by the people 
whose interests they serve. 

At the same time the Constitution guaran- 
tees the right of parents to determine the 
kind of education their children are to 
receive. Parents are not obligated to send 
their children to tax-supported schools if 
these schools do not provide the kind of edu- 
cation which squares with their fundamental 
religious convictions. Other motives—some 
of them personal, some of them social, some 
of them intellectual—lead many parents to 
patronize private schcols instead of using the 
educational facilities that are available under 
government auspices. Thus it comes about 
that an important and valuable contribution 
to our national culture and civilization has 
been made and is being made on a voluntary. 
basis by a considerable segment of our 
population. 

The principle that by nature education 
belongs to the family before it belongs to the 
state must be accepted as basic by any inter- 
national organization for education. Hence 
Ways and means must be found to secure 
adequate representation of the interests of 
parents. Likewise, the interests and rights 
of religious and private educational activity 
must be effectively recognized, protected, and 
fostered. The international educational or- 
genization must safeguard itself against 
becoming the ally of those political forces in 
every country who regard education as the 
exclusive function of government. That way 
lies education, not for a fuller life, but for 
death; education not for freedom, but for 
enslavement. 
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Any form of human association that Car- 
ries substantial promise of bringing the peo- 
ples of the world closer together in mind and 
in heart is worthy of a trial at this fateful 
stage in world history, even though certain 
risks are involved, The survival of the civili- 
zation we have known and cherished depends 
upon the perpetuation and progressive ele- 
vation and refinement of the culture upon 
which it is based. What the preamble to the 
Northwest Ordinance asserts with regard to 
our own country has universal validity: 
“Religion, morality, and knowledge, being 
necessary to good government and the happi- 
ness of mankind, schools and the means of 
education shall forever be encouraged.” The 
truth will make us free if the truth itself is 
free, free to roam the world unhampered by 
national or party barriers, free to shine in 
every darkness, free to penetrate into every 
open mind, free to confound every power that 
would darken or distort it and thus keep men 
and women shuddering with fear in -the 
gloom of mutual hatred and distrust. 

GEORGE JOHNSON. 


Jackson Day Dinner Address by the 
Vice President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 27 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
delivered by Hon. Henry A. WALLACE, 
Vice President of the United States, at 
the Democratic Jackson Day dinner held 
in Washington on January 22, last. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tonight we are all thinking about the 
young men of America, the best equipped 
men who ever went to war. We hope and 
pray that victory will soon be theirs and ours 
and that our sons will return home safely. 
All soldiers should be given a genuine and 
simple ballot that will be counted. 

We as Democrats are here tonight because 
the people, suffering from the Hocver-Mellon- 
Wall Street collapse, demanded a new deal. 
The people believed in Roosevelt, the Demo- 
cratic Party and the New Deal in 1932 because 
they felt that the New Deal stood for human 
rights first and property rights second. The 
people confirmed their faith in Roosevelt and 
the New Deal in 1936 and 1940. 

The New Deal is not dead. If it were dead 

the Democratic Party would be dead, and 
well dead. But the Democratic Party is not 
dead and the New Deal has yet to attain its 
full strength. The New Deal is as old as the 
wants of man. The New Deal is Amos pro- 
claiming the needs of the poor in the land of 
Israel, The New Deal is New England citizens 
dumping tea in the Boston Harbor. 
New Deal is Andrew Jackson marching in the 
twentieth century. The New Deal is Abra- 
ham Lincoln preaching freedom for the op- 
pressed. The New Deal is the “new freedom” 
of Woodrow Wilson fighting the cartels as 
they try to establish national and interna- 
tional facism. The New Deal is Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

In the peace to come the freedom of Jack- 
son, Lincoln, Wilson, and Roosevelt means 
the economic right of the people to the great 
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abundance of the America of tomorrow. The 
freedom of Jackson, Lincoln, Wilson, and 
Roosevelt in the peace to come also means 
that personal liberty must move hand in 
hand with that abundance. This freedom 
stands for justice and fair play for all the 
classes and all the regions in terms of the 
welfare of the plain folks. 

The doorway to this freedom is blocked by 
the deliberate misrepresentation of the paid 
hirelings of the special interests. Because of 
these hirelings the worker on the farm and 
in the factory has often been condemned 
without a hearing as a saboteur of the war 
effort. These paid hirelings try to create 
dissension between the fighter on the farm, 
the fighter in the factory, and the fighter at 
the front. They shall not succeed because 
all three fighting fronts haye the same two 
objectives, quick victory in war, justice and 
jobs in peace. Justice and jobs for our work- 
ers and servicemen will give prosperity to our 
farmers and adequate profits for business. 

The Democratic Party will always be first 
in the hearts of the people if it applies to 
the ever-changing problems of war and peace 
the resolute courage and patient humanity 
of the founding fathers of the American New 
Deal—Jackson and Lincoln. 

One man more than any other in all his- 
tory has given dynami¢ power and economic 
expression to the ageless New Deal. That 
man is Roosevelt. Roosevelt has never de- 
nied the principles of the New Deal and he 
never will. They are a part of his very being. 
Roosevelt, God willing, will in the future 
give the New Deal a firmer foundation than 
it has ever had before. So, on with the New 
Deal, on with winning the war, and forward 
march for peace, justice, and jobs. 


The Cloakroom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 26, 1944 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, 
how the soldier is to be voted is a bigger 
battle in the Capitol yet than all the 
news from the front. 

As their Commander in Chief it is 
widely feared he, F. Dema. Roosevelt, 
will champion their cause with an order 
telling them how to vote. 

There are so many things demanding 
final solution in February that the gal- 
lant little month will have to produce or 
expand or be ashamed. 

The whole economy program in the 
House for the next fiscal year is praying 
for a winter Christian revival in the 
Bureau of the Budget and in “another 
body.” 

We have more sympathy than ever 
with my four-thin-tire constituents since 
my 86,000-mile light car blew one out 
in the mountains January 7. Will write 
my Senators about it, 

Intervention naturally finds its great- 
est strength east of the Alleghenies and 
west of the Great Divide. The speeches 
and the votes show it. From Pittsburgh 
to Denver it is a different land. 

For the first time in 10 years, the big 
month of January waits till the last day 
to pass a department appropriation bill. 


‘aid to roads. 


March 1 will find the least done in years 
along this line. 

FrANK KeEeEre, of Wisconsin, tall, 
straight, broad, stern, smart, and vocal, 
dares any Member to answer him on 
“Where are you going to get the money?” 
Mournfully and silently the answer 
comes, “Only this and nothing more.” 

The best estimate today on the soldier 
vote in the House is that 25 Republicans 
will vote for the President’s pill and 60 
Democrats will vote against it. Watch 
and see if they are able to whip a large 
part of the 60 into line. 

JESSIE SUMNER is leaving Congress at 
the end of this year, so she can go out 
and find some new thrill doing something 
else. That is more adventurous and orig- 
inal than many men have been. Too, she 
promises to speak more plainly from 
here out. K 

It was only a few years ago that 
F. D. R. was bearing down on any Federal 
Now he is willing to make 
it all Federal aid. The old 50-50 system 
is the best. The proposal in the message 
had smaller chance of coming out of the 
committee than a national service act. 


Labor Problems 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM M. RUSSELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 27, 1944 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include a copy of a letter written 
to the President by the Honorable 
Thomas L. Blanton, who for approxi- 
mately 20 years represented the district 
that I am now trying to represent. 

In this letter, Mr. Blanton discusses 
the labor situation as affecting the people 
of the United States, as he sees it. I 
join Mr. Blanton in many of the things 
he has said in this letter, and believe 
that labor should clean house and be- 
come more interested in doing their part 
to assist the boys on the battle front than 
they are in the uncalled for strikes in 
war plants. 

The letter follows: 


ALBANY, TEX., January 7, 1944, 
To Hon, FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
President of the United States, 
; The White House. 

Dear MR. PRESDENT: Practically every home 
in the United States now has a father, son, 
husband, or brother daily risking their lives 
in defense of our Government. The light al- 
ready has gone out in thousands of homes in 
the United States, where they have made the 
supreme sacrifice for country and liberty. I 
speak for those homes and absent men in 
our armed forces. 

This ts no time to quibble with avaricious, 
responsibility dodging union labor leaders 
and their traitorous attempts to sabotage the 
Government and the people. I urge you to 
ask Congress to at once pass promptly a law 
fixing the death penalty for any person who 
engages in a strike during the rest of this war 
emergency. 
Thank God, I am through with public of- 
fice and can denounce the deadly throttle- 
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hold union labor leaders have had around the 
throat of our Government during the past 
quarter of a century. Because I actively sup- 
ported the “work or fight amendment” to the 
First Draft Act, and tried to stop their con- 
trol of the Government Printing Office, and 
refused to obey the unreasonable demands of 
union labor during World War No. 1, their 
revengeful leaders tried to have me thrown 
out of Congress, and continuously during my 
20 years’ service there, hounded, persecuted, 
and sought to ruin me politically and other- 
wise, which method they pursue against every 
man in public life who dares not to obey their 
every command, 

Every posted person in the United States 
knows that repeated strikes have retarded our 
war efforts, and that the strikes recently 
threatened by the railroad and steel workers 
not only gave aid and encouragement to our 
enemies, but also brought discouragement, 
depression, demoralization, and disgust to our 
own home people everywhere, and will pro- 
long the war. 

Organized labor should be ashamed of its 
record. During World War No. 1 there were 
6,000 strikes against the Government. Wood- 
row Wilson promptly sensed the intention of 
the railroad brotherhoods to call a strike and 
realizing how disastrous it would be both 
abroad and at home, he took over the oper- 
ation of all railroads, regardless of cost to the 
Government, on December 26, 1917, the han- 
dling of which required the time, skill, and 
ability of experienced officers in our military 
forces, who should have been devoting all of 
their energies to the conduct of the war. 
Then through threat of strike, the railroad 
brotherhoods forced Director General McAdoo 
to pay them $754,000,000 in increased wages, 
and to date such raises back 6 months, and 
later after McAdoo was succeeded by Hines, 
the railroad brotherhoods forced Director 
General Hines to pay them an additional 
$67,000,000 in increased wages. By threat of 
strike which the railroad brotherhoods then 
arrogantly proclaimed “would tie up every 
train in the United States so that not a train 
could be run” they forced Congress to pass 
the infamous Esch-Cummings Act giving 
them the wages, overtime pay, and Other 
things they demanded, and Congressmen and 
Senators were threatened with defeat if they 
did not support said measure, and because 
some dared to support the Webster amend- 
ment safeguarding some rights for the people, 
they were viciously denounced and opposed 
for reelection. In this way union labor lead- 
ers make cowards of men in public life, whose 
love of office constrains them to seek the path 
of least resistance and not oppose any de- 
mands of union labor. 

These railroad conductors work on com- 
fortable trains, under pleasant surroundings, 
are paid for all overtime, and under an act 
passed by Congress can retire on adequate 
pay for life, when still haleand hardy. These 
pampered, overfed, luxury-loving conductors 
by much protest cannot deceive the people 
into believing that they have not given aid 
and encouragement to the enemy, and their 
threatened strike and refusal to allow the 
President to adjust the matter, and the 
threatened steel strike, have given much aid 
and encouragement to the enemy, and every 
posted person knows that such action will 
prolong the war, and cause the death of thou- 
sands of our men in the service. These con- 
ductors knew when they forced the President 
to take over all of the railroads that the time, 
talents, and energies of numerous colonels and 
other high officers in the Army would be di- 
verted from war to handling railroads. Yet 
they put their own personal interest above 
the welfare of the Government and of the 
people, who thereby are incensed by righteous 
indignation. 

We all know what would happen if sol- 
diers were to strike for higher pay. They 
would be shot. We well know what would 
happen to sailors if they murmured about 
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conditions, They would be shot: We all 
well know what would happen to our brave 
marines, if when half starved they refused 
to wade through muddy jungles. They 
would be shot. And highly paid steel and 
railroad workers who deliberately interfere 
with our war plans, and selfishly stop the 
needed production in steel mills, and selfishly 
tie up transportation, should be shot as 
traitors to their country. 

Criticism by newspapers might cause a 
tie-up of their plants, industrial employers 
rather pay all union demands, and pass the 
increased cost on to the people, than be at- 
tacked and have their property destroyed by 
reckless strikers. Members of Congress pre- 
fer to obey than be put out of office. The 
numerous costly strikes that have already 
occurred during this war constitute a shame- 
ful, ineffaceable disgrace upon union labor, 
which our returning men in the service shall 
never forget. 

On behalf of the millions of fathers, sons, 
husbands, and brothers, who are now absent 
from their homes, daily risking their lives 
serving in the armed forces of our Govern- 
ment, I respectfully petition that you 
promptly request Congress to pass a law fix- 
ing the death penalty for any person, en- 

in a strike during the balance of this 
great war emergency. 
Very respectfully, 
THOMAS L. BLANTON, 


Mustering-Out Pay Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 27, 1944 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I was one 
of those who believed it was wrong to ex- 
clude from the benefits of the Mustering- 
Out Payment Act all those over"38 years 
of age who at the suggestion, almost at 
the order of the Army, requested their 
discharge in order to enter private em- 
ployment. If these men should never 
have been inducted in the first place, 
that is the Government’s fault, not theirs, 
why should they be punished for our 
mistakes? 

The appended letter illustrates all too 
painfully the situation. I dislike telling 
this veteran that the newspaper reports 
of the bill’s provisions are correct, and 
that the Uncle Sam he served so faith- 
fully has short-changed him. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., January 25, 1944, 
Hon. WALTER H. JUDD, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN JUDD: I noticed by the 
morning paper that the muster-out pay bill 
was ready for passage and that it excluded 
men that were released from the Army under 
the 38-year bill. If this is the case it sure 
isn't a very nice thing for the veterans like 
myself who have served for nearly 2 years and 
who have been through campaigns overseas. 
It seems like a slap in the face as a thank you 
for honorable service in the Army. There are 
a great number of us older fellows who, on ac- 
count of previous military experience and 
other experiences that were helpful in getting 
an army going, got into this thing to give the 
little help we could. Many of us served over- 
seas, In my case I was overseas on December 


12, 1942, and went through the African cam- 
paign and didn't leave Africa until November 
1943, which is about 11 months. We went 
through this gladly, living in the mud and 
rain and enduring all the hardships that one 
encounters in war. We did this gladly be- 
cause we believe that our country is the best 
in the world and that it was our duty to give 
all we could to keep it that way. We went 
into unbuilt camps in this country and spent 
the first couple of weeks working and drilling 
in our own civilian clothes, thus wearing them 
out because there was a shortage of G. I. 
clothing. Then to top it all off after nearly 2 
years in the Army, we find we are excluded 
from a mustering-out pay. Please let me 
know as soon as possible if what I read in the 
paper is true, as it means a lot to me and the 
hundreds of other fellows who are in the 
same boat. 
Yours very truly, 
STERLING S. OSMUNDSON, 


What About Primaries and Soldier Voting? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FADJO CRAVENS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1944 


Mr. CRAVENS. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I am including an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Arkansas 
Gazette on January 23, 1944, dealing with 
a phase of the soldier-voting problem. 
As pointed out in the editorial any sol- 
dier-voting measure which does not pro- 
vide for voting in primary elections 
would be entirely worthless in Arkansas 
and in a substantial number of the other 
States. The editorial is as follows: 


WHAT ABOUT PRIMARIES AND SOLDIER VOTING? 


The proposed Federal legislation for soldier 
voting would do just nothing at all about 
enabling servicemen to have a voice in the 
choice of officials in those States, including 
Arkansas, where the primary is the real elec- 
tion for all offices except President and Vice 
President. 

The pending Senate measure, which pro- 
vides that the War and Navy Departments 
shall distribute post- card forms on which 
soldiers and sailors might apply for absentee 
ballots, would apply only to the November 
general election. Moreover, Congressman 
RANKIN, Of Mississippi, points out, the Fed- 
eral ballot form itself, as suggested by the 
Senate Elections Committee, would carry no 
candidates’ names and provide no means for 
voting in State and local elections. How 
would voters here at home in Arkansas like 
to have a ballot handed to them at the polls 
that did not contain the names of the 
candidates? 

Suppose Arkansas should, as it apparently 
could, find solutions for such problems as 
payment of poll taxes and lengthening the 
time between the first and second primaries, 
The biggest problem of all would still remain 
unsolved—the problem of obtaining the 
service addresses of men and women to whom 
primary ballots were to be sent. 

General Compere, State selective-service 
director, whose office is compiling the names 
of all Arkansas in the Army, says the ad- 
dresses might be obtained from the Ad- 
jutant General’s Office at Washington—with 
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much red tape and maybe long delay. But 
General Compere suggests that the families 
of servicemen might supply addresses to 
county clerks or notify servicemen that they 
might apply for absentee ballots. 

From the viewpoint of the States where 
officials are virtually elected in party pri- 
maries it is vitally important that any Fed- 
eral legislation designed to preserve the vot- 
ing rights of service absentees should in- 
clude primaries as well as the general election, 


Opposition to Lea Civil Aeronautics Bill 
Grows Daily 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1944 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, one of the leading aviation publica- 
tions is American Aviation, published in 
Washington, D. C., by the American 
Aviation Associates, Inc. I should like 
to have inserted in the Rrcorp the fol- 
lowing editorial from that periodical in 
its January 15, 1944, edition: 


CONSTRUCTIVE LEGISLATION 


The various efforts now being made to 
reconcile contrasting views on the pending 
Lea bill (H. R. 3420) are encouraging and it 
behooves all aviation interests who want to 
see constructive legislation enacted to co- 
operate toward that end. 

During 1943 the maneuverings on the Lea 
bill were somewhat a travesty of errors. 
There are some who will resent this term 
being applied to their activities, but the 
truth is that no well-rounded preparation 
for a needed and important national legisla- 
tive act had been made. Yet there is so 
much of value and merit in the Lea measure 
that every effort should be made to salvage 
the useful parts. 

Early in 1943 the Lea bill was bounced 
into the aviation arena by the Lea commit- 
tee primarily as a means of stopping the 
Nichols movement to create a standing com- 
mittee on aviation in the House. The bill 
had been hastily prepared and rushed into 
motion. Some of its content was vitally 
needed to amend the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938, other parts were needed for clari- 
fication. Some new material was added and 
eventually the bill called for the creation 
of a new independent Civil Aeronautics Com- 
mission. 

What resulted was an omnibus bill in 
which everything but the kitchen sink had 
been thrown. Instead of merely amending 
and clarifying the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938, it took the form of a brand new major 
piece of legislation. 

Within the past 3 or 4 months the Lea bill 
has kicked up a terrific storm in the States, 
and sides were drawn for and against a 
bill that few had actually read and few 
could really understand with proper perspec- 
tive. Most disturbing of all was the appear- 
ance of a number of new “champions of free- 
dom who sought to show that private avia- 
tion was doomed to a slow death under the 
Lea measure, but who actually, it is strongly 
suspected, have disguised some very special 
interests under a kindly cloak of freedom for 
the private fiyer. 

The air lines of the Nation need legislation. 
It is unfortunate that the necessary amend- 
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ments were not culled out for immediate ac- 
tion instead of lumping them into an omni- 
bus bill. Generally speaking, the State 
aviation bodies want to be cooperative, but 
some of them have been scared out of their 
wits for fear that they may lose something by 
the act. Some of the States are sincere. 
Some others have raised a fighting flag 
merely because someone said there was a 
fight against States’ rights. 

The primary mistakes in the handling of 
the Lea bill are within aviation itself, and 
most of the airlines who want to see the leg- 
islation enacted are now willing to admit 
that they did not take the necessary time to 
work on the bill with other aviation interests, 
such as private fiyers, State aviation commis- 
sions, and the like. The efforts to reconcile 
differences of opinions should have been 
made long ago. No effort to obtain national 
legislation should ever be made without the 
bulk of aviation interests solidly behind it— 
at the start. 

Most aviation opponents of the Lea bill are 
opposed only to a few sections. Few avia- 
tion opponents want to hold up a piece of 
legislation that is largely beneficial to all. 
It is unfortunate that certain aviation groups 
find themselves on the same side of the fence 
as the railroads and other interests who 
would be expected to oppose any measure fos- 
tering aviation. Had Col. Edgar S. Gor- 
rell, president of the Air Transport Associa- 
tion, sought the advice, counsel, and support 
of all aviation groups at the outset, and 
tempered the bill to meet the desires of a 
majority, there would not be this unfortu- 
nate conflict within the aviation fraternity 
itself. 

Meantime there should be freedom of dis- 
cussion among all aviation groups and the 
differences ironed out to the greatest degree 
possible. The charlatans, the phonies, the 
johnny-come-latelys, who have barged into 
an internal aviation fight for special dis- 
guised interests, can be eliminated through 
constructive discussions by real aviation rep- 
resentatives. What is desired by all is uni- 
form, healthy Federal legislation with a re- 
tention by States of their rightful preroga- 
tives, with protection for common carriers 
and freedom for the private flyer. 


Mr. Speaker, I would also like to have 
inserted a resolution approved by the 
Conference of Mayors of the United 
States at a meeting in Chicago, Ill., Jan- 
uary 19-20, 1944, showing they are op- 
posed to this legislation: 

AIRPORT ZONING 

Whereas there is now pending in the Con- 
gress a bill, known as the Lea bill, which 
proposes to empower the Federal Administra- 
tor of Civil Aeronautics to establish safety 
areas around airports and to require cities, 
at their own expense, to remove all approach 
obstructions and to prevent all new obstruc- 
tions by zoning the height of all structures 
or trees; and 

Whereas this bill provides that if cities do 
not remove or prevent all such obstructions 
the Administrator may close our city-owned 
‘airports without notice and send notice of 
such closing, not to the mayor of the city 
owning the airport but to the Governor of 
the State: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this conference disapproves 
the above provision of the Lea bill and rec- 
ommends to the Congress that it not be 
enacted. 


Mr. Speaker, the opposition to the Lea 
civil aviation bill grows daily. More 
light is needed on this subject before we 
attempt to pass on this legislation. 


National Service Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN R. AUSTIN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 27 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record at one place, 
that is, under one heading, two speeches; 
one by the distinguished Representative 
from New York, Hon. James W. Waps- 
WORTH, and the other by me. Both advo- 
cate the passage of Senate bill 666, the 
national war-service bill of which Mr, 
WapswortH and I are coauthors. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


ADDRESS BY HON. WARREN R. AUSTIN, OF 
VERMONT 


THE WILL TO FIGHT AND WIN THE WAR 


This Nation entrusted the powers of the 
purse and the sword to Congress, The exer- 
cise of these powers for the common defense 
transcends all other powers. As John Quincy 
Adams described it, the power of the Nation 
to defend its life is “tremendous; it is strictly 
constitutional; but it breaks down every bar- 
rier so anxiously erected, for the protection 
of property and life.” 

Congress, moved by the will of the people, 
promptly reacted to invasion by the enemy 
with a declaration recognizing the war and 
pledging all the resources of the country to 
bring the conflict to a successful conclusion. 

That declaration of war and pledge can 
constitutionally be implemented by any stat- 
ute such as the Austin-Wadsworth bill would 
create. Passage of that particular national 
service bill would provide necessary factors 
of warfare for our armed forces, and for our 
civilian army. 8 

Consider morale, and uninterrupted sup- 
ply: The confidence of our fighting forces in 
us at home has been shaken by the disposi- 
tion of groups of individuals to flout the 
pledge in the declaration of war. They do 
their part. They're being shot at and killed. 
How can we answer to ourselves or to them 
if we fail? 

We, at home, have been shocked by the ir- 
responsibility evidenced by interference with 
production and interruption of transporta- 
tion. Every hour's delay in the prosecution 
of the war costs lives of our sons and daugh- 
ters on the front. 

The presentation of this national war serv- 
ice bill, initiated by the American Legion and 
a committee of citizens, nonpartisan in 
character, is a positive act of warfare. It’s 
consideration focuses attention upon the en- 
couragement to our enemies by acts such as 
lock-outs, strikes, and slow-downs in produc- 
tion. 

If there should be the popular demand for 
this legislation which the necessities of war 
suggest Congress would not fail to pass it 
and the Executive would have little difficulty 
carrying it into effect. Its spirit must be 
faith—by the people in government, by gov- 
ernment in the American people, by em- 
ployees in employers, by employers in work- 
ers. 
The bill is framed in such faith, and all 
elements of American society are fairly and 
justly treated in its provisions. Trade-union- 
ism is not attacked, > 
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The adoption of this proposal by Congress 
is what is needed to tone up morale on all 
fronts. It would, by its equal liability pro- 
visions make vital interests of the Nation 
paramount over interests of any group. It 
would answer the anxious questions of our 
fighting men: Who governs? Who runs the 
war? Passage of the Austin-Wadsworth bill 
would assure those who fight and those who 
serve in noncombatant duties that we will 
not let them down. 

Other reasons for passing this bill are in- 
cluded in one broad fighting word—mobili- 
zation. 

The laws we have passed authorizing the 
taking over of factories and management, 
the requisitioning of machines, tools, and 
other property, conscripting wealth by rene- * 
gotiation of contracts, and by price fixing and 
taxation, have served but only imperfectly. 
They comprehend only one side of the indus- 
trial structure. In many cases the remedy 
for desertion of war production has punished 
the willing worker in order to cause the un- 
willing worker to serve. 

Those laws, however, did afford the neces- 
sary war power to take over plants and in- 
dustries to restore continuous production, 
The exercise of those laws did prevent more 
prolonged and more fatal interruptions. Few 
Americans now believe that those laws are 
not necessary. 

Such laws are self-imposed restraints. They 
represent the will of the people. They are 
limited to the duration of the war. Such 
laws do not destroy freedom. They regulate 
the use of freedom for the duration of our 
struggle to preserve it. They thus express 
the noblest quality of self-government. 

By Executive order we have tried to mobi- 
lize manpower. The coercion applied through 
indirect sanctions has been successful to only 
a limited degree. 

The Austin-Wadsworth bill is needed to 
tone up and give authority to existing con- 
tract referral systems and other manpower 
regulations. 

But the bill meets an imperative in the 
required registration of women, classifica- 
tion of both men and women, testing and 
training, selection and assignment, or con- 
tinuing in place, for which it provides. 
Without such a law we have not been able 
to, and cannot in the future, tap the pool 
where additional manpower can be found. 
Notwithstanding cut-backs and releases of 
employees, additional manpower must be 
found if we are to meet the extraordinary 
demands which confront us. 

This pool may be described as having four 
elements: 

(1) Those not in the labor force, namely: 
women not now employed, students, part- 
time workers, retired workers, the handi- 
capped, those in institutions, and those who 
will be released from time to time upon 
termination of contracts; many have been 
released already; 

(2) Those already in the labor force who 
are employed and those who are employed 
part time, negroes, aliens, and other minority 
groups who have suffered from discrimina- 
tion; 

(3) Those already in the labor force who 
are employed at the top of their skills but 
who are not working in essential industry; 

(4) Those already in the labor force who 
are engaged in essential industry, but who 
are not employed at the top of their skills— 
an invisible host. 

There is no room for debate about the 
need. In 1943 we failed, by 10 percent to 
15 percent, to attain our objective in pro- 
duction of certain items. This failure was 
due to the inability to get workers needed 
for the particular places, at the particular 
time when needed, This factor will be worse 
in 1944, unless flexibility of mobilization is 
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euthorized by law. We contemplate the 
greatest exertion of the Nation’s power in 
1944. More than ever before we need defini- 
tion by law of equality of liability to serve. 
This is important for morale, but it is an 
imperative for over-all direction of willing 
workers who, if left to their own knowledge 
and will alone, would not find the places 
where they could serve best their country in 
its hour of greatest need. f 

Discriminations would occur but they 
would þe based on the reasonable grounds 
stated in the law—undue bardship would be 
one ground, for example. 

On passage, all mobile persons, whether 
now employed in war production or to be so 
employed in the future, would be volunteers. 

The direct effect of the act on them would 
be unification under government with bene- 
fits as well as liabilities, all based upon the 
exigencies of winning the war. 

Those in place would, if assigned there by 
their local boards, be liable to continue in 
place. Turn-over would virtually end, In 24 
hours a pool of manpower would thus be 
created. 

Those hoarded would, if assigned to places 
where there is a shortage, be liable to move 
from relative idleness to productive service, 
Then, another pool would be created. 

Those employers and employees who de- 
pend in part on pirating would be liable to 
conform to assignments by local boards for 
new help and new jobs. Thus a disruptive 
practice would be ended. All could retain the 
attitude of volunteers if they have the will to 
do so. No one need put himself in an atti- 
tude where he must be drafted. 

But, even if drafted he would not be “en- 
slaved.” His status would be quite different 
from the soldier upon his induction, for his 
status would continue to be civil and not 
military. All his rights and claims would be 
protected in civil sanctuaries by due process 
of law. Four tribunals would be open to 
every volunteer, as well as to every person who 
Tefused to volunteer: 

First. The local board. 

Second. The appeal board. 

Third, The President on appeal. 

Fourth. The courts. 

The will to fight and to hasten the end of 
the war, to save lives, to bring our men and 
Women home could be—just note the mod- 
eration—could be, implemented through such 
legislation as this. That great statesman 
and soldier, Secretary Stimson, has admirably 
stated the unanswerable conclusion flowing 
from that moderate premise: 

“No variety of twisted thinking will deny 
the right of millions of American men in 
uniform to every chance of living through 
this conflict. Their lives have already been 
placed in jeopardy by the Nation in sum- 
moning them to arms. It would be an act 
of the most cruel and despicable indifference 
if we avoided any course which would give 
them their chance to come through this war 
with their lives.” 

Americans who are determined to make 
all the effort and endure all the sacrifice that 
is n to win the war in the shortest 
time and with the least expenditure of 
human life, can do much by writing their 
Senators their views regarding the Austin- 
Wadsworth bill. 


— 


Appress BY Hon. James W. WADSWORTH, or 
G New YORK 


I have taken it upon myself tonight. to dis- 
cuss in some detail the provisions of our bill, 
now pending in the two Houses of the Con- 
gress. Ido this because I am well aware there 
is much of misunderstanding and misappre- 
hension about it and because a truthful and 
accurate description of its provisions will go 
far toward clearing the atmosphere, 

Let us start at the beginning. In its first 
section there is set forth a declaration of the 
fundamental principle upon which the bill 
rests, the principle being that every adult 


civilian, otherwise competent and with ap- 
propriate exceptions, owes it as a duty to 
serve in a civilian capacity in support of our 
soldiers and sailors, who are striving to win 
this war in order that our liberties may be 
preserved. No one can doubt the soundness 
of that principle. Most assuredly manpower 
is the most important of our resources, but 
thus far we have not mobilized it for civilian 
duty under any act of the Congress. We have 
mobilized men for military duty, for service 
on the battlefield. And we admit, in fact we 
boast, that in that law is found the very 
essence of democracy. 

Who of our civil population are to be in- 
cluded in the obligations set forth in this bill? 
They are all civilian men between the ages 
of 18 and 65 and all women between the ages 
of 18 and 50, except that any woman who has 
living with her and under her care a child, 
or children, under 18 years of age is exempt 
from the obligation. Likewise, a woman who 
has dependent upon her other persons who, 
on account of illness or advanced age, need 
her personal care. Thus it will be noted that 
the bill protects the home. A mother can- 
not be taken away from her children, nor for 
that matter the children from the mother; 
nor can she be taken away from her aged par- 
ents, who, without her care, would suffer. It 
so happens that all the men in this country 
between the ages of 18 and 65 are already reg- 
istered as a result of the operation of the 
selective service law. In that registration is 
found a statement setting forth the regis- 
trant’s education, his experience in business 
or employments, his aptitudes and his poten- 
tial aptitudes for different sorts of work. 
That is already a matter of record. Women 
between 18 years and 50 years of age would 
be called upon to register, and in doing so 
provide similar information. Thus we would 
possess an inventory of the whole available 
civilian man and woman power—a thing 
which we do not possess today and without 
which it is impossible to mobilize in orderly 
fashion. 

Now let us get into the practical aspects 
of this measure. It provides, first, that the 
Director of National Service, an office created 
by the bill, shall keep advised of the number 
and qualifications of workers needed in any 
war industry, or in agriculture, or in any 
other essential occupation, and to keep that 
information up to date, Then if it is found 
that there is an acute need for additional 
workers in any one of those essential occupa- 
tions the President, or the Director of Na- 
tiofial Service, may issue a proclamation spec- 
ifying the number of workers needed, the 
kind of work which they would have to do, 
and calling for volunteers to fill the jobs. 
When the volunteers come forward their 
aptitudes and potential aptitudes are studied, 
and those of them who appear able to be 
useful are to be assigned to work; and those 
whose potential aptitudes run in the direc- 
tion of the work to be done and who need 
additional training are to be given short 
training courses at the expense of the Gov- 
ernment When finally assigned to work 
these volunteers will receive the full pay or 
Wages that go with the job. In other words, 
they are to be treated exactly like the men 
and women who are already working in their 
respective jobs. It is only when volunteers 
fail to come forward in sufficient number that 
resort will be had to the process of selection, 
or the employment, if you please, of the 
element of compulsion. If we do not get 
enough volunteers then the presently existing 
Selective Service System will be instructed to 
find the people to fill the gap. The local draft 
boards will do it through a process of selection 
just as they have been doing in connection 
with the recruiting of our armed forces. And 
the selectees, when assigned to work, will get 
the full pay or wage that goes with the job. 
However, it is well to remember at this point 
that the registered person may appeal from 
the decision of his own draft board, con- 
tending that his being assigned to the job 
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would impose undue hardship upon him, and 
his appeal will be heard and decided by the 
already existing appeal machinery of the 
Selective Service System. In this connection 
some other provisions of the bill should be 
cited. For example, it states that when a 
person is assigned, either as volunteer or 
selectee, to work at a place other than his 
home town his traveling expenses incurred 
in reaching his new place of employment shall 
be paid by the Government; when he returns 
from that job at the conclusion of the war 
his traveling expenses back home shall like- 
wise be paid by the Government. Again, the 
bill states that in assigning workers to jobs 
due regard should be given to the wisdom or 
advantage of assigning them to work near 
their own homes, and that whenever they are 
assigned to work away from their homes suit- 
able housing facilities shall be found for 
them. Even more, if it should be decided that 
an especially skilled married man is needed 
in a certain job and that he can't very well 
go to that place without his family, then he 
may take his family and his household goods 
with him and the Government will pay the 
expense of transportation—both ways. 

Again referring to workers, the bill pro- 
vides that those persons now employed, at 
the time of the passage of the act, in essential 
cccupations may be retained on their jobs un- 
less such continued retention inflicts an un- 
due hardship upon them, in which case they 
may appeal to the local draft board for re- 
lease. Finally, when a worker, either vol- 
unteer or selectee, is assigned to a job by 
the Government, the manager of the plant 
or undertaking in which he is to work must 
accept his services, unless he can demonstrate 
on appeal to the draft board that the assign- 
ment would be injurious to the war effort. 

Thus you will see that this measure, start- 
ing out with a declaration of sound and dem- 
ocratic principle—the obligation to serve— 
proceeds, first, to afford ample protection to 
the home itself by preventing it from being 
broken up, and ample protection to ell those 
who, having volunteered or having been se- 
lected, are put to work. I am sure it will be 
conceded that these protections are not only 
adequate but generous, and that they will 
reduce the inconveniences resulting from na- 
tional service to a minimum. 

But the most important thing of all from 
the practical standpoint is that this bill 
treats everyone alike, rich or poor, in offices, 
in factories, and on farms. Today we may 
appeal to John Smith to go out and take a 
certain job. Smith says that he is willing 
to do it, but inquires immediately, “Why 
doesn't Bill Jones go, too?” And Bill Jones, 
when approached, makes the same observa- 
tion about his neighbor Robinson. Each man 
will tell you that he is perfectly willing to go 
if all the other eligible fellows go. And today 
we have no law which treats everybody alike. 
Put such a law upon the statute books and 
the public response would be instant and 
overwhelming, for, believe me, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, with this sound principle stated in 
the law, the great American people will come 
forward, willing—yes, anxious—to show a full 
measure of devotion. 


We Hope Congress Won't Be Stampeded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or .- 


HON. JOHN W. GWYNNE 
IN THE HOUSE 20 abe 
Thursday, January 27, 1944 


Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Speaker, in ac- 
cordance with permission heretofore 
granted and as a part of this extension 
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of remarks, I include the following edi- 
torial from the January 20, 1944, issue 
of the Hardin County Index, published 
at Eldora, Iowa: 


It is to be hoped that Congress will stand 
pat on its refusal to permit the Federal Goy- 
ernment to supervise and conduct the voting 
by persons in the armed forces, 

We see no reason to change our view, ex- 
pressed in a previous issue, that those in Gov- 
ernment service should have a chance to vote, 
but that this should be done under State 
supervision. 

woo are two important reasons for this 


are that th e soldiers should have oppor- 
tunity to 50 0 not only for Federal positions 
but also for State and local offices. No action 
by the Federal Government can in itself pro- 
vide a complete ballot, it would seem. 

Second. The plan of having States conduct 
elections is one of the safeguards to freedom 
which the founders of this Nation wisely es- 
tablished, No would-be dictator could easily 
get control under such a system. He could 
do so much more readily under a Federal sys- 
tem of holding elections, as has been dem- 
onstrated in other countries. We don’t want 
‘to even start along that line. 

There is no State that cannot arrange to 
provide adequate opportunity for soldiers to 
vote, provided the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard organizations will give 
needed cooperation, If Mr. Roosevelt desires, 
he, as Commander in Chief, is in position to 
issue instructions which will provide such 
cooperation, 

Congress should recommend to the several 
States that they provide every facility for 
voting by the soldiers, and Congress also 
should request the Commander in Chief to 
direct that the armed forces aid in the move- 
ment insofar as it will not interfere with 
prosecution of the war. 

If this is done, any State that fails or neg- 
lects to take the needed steps will likely be 
called to account by its service people when 
they get home from overseas. Iowa won't be 
one of these. 


Immigration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. LEONARD ALLEN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1944 


Mr, ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
some of us have for years been trying 
to protect the jobs for American service 
men and women and other American 
workers, and it is interesting in that con- 
nection to note a resolution passed by 
the Eighteenth Women’s Patriotic Con- 
ference on National Defense, held in 
Washington, January 16, 1944. The res- 
olution is as follows: 

Whereas millions of members of the armed 
forces of the United States will be returned 
to civilian life at the close p the present war; 
and 

Whereas readjustment from military to 
civilian life inevitably presents economic dif- 
ficulties; and 

Whereas for many successive years the 
Women’s Patriotic Conference on National 
Defense has adopted resolutions calling for 
the restriction of immigration in the interest 
of the national employment situation: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Eighteenth Women’s 
Patriotic Conference on National Defense 


counsel their representatives in Congress for 
a moderation in the matter of immigration 
that the Government will in no way injure 
the opportunities of the returning service 
men and women, whether or not his or her 
service has been within or outside the borders 
of continental United States; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Vice President of the United 
States, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to each member of the Com- 
mittees on Immigration in the Senate and 
the House, and to the national defense chair- 
man of each organization participating in 
this conference. 


Condition of the Jewish People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 27 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an address delivered by me 
before Zionist District of the Five Towns 
and Far Rockaway at Lawrence High 
School, Lawrence, Long Island, N. Y., on 
January 25, 1944. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The honor which you have conferred on 
me this evening is one to which I can re- 
spond only with the deepest humility. I 
know that Palestine is the source of eternal 
truths of religion and morality on which our 
future civilization must rest. I know too 
that the bond between Palestine and the 
Jewish people is one of history's most per- 
sistent and most inspiring facts. By your 
generous action tonight, you have linked one 
who pursues so temporary a business as poli- 
tics with so eternal a phenomenon as the 
Holy Land. That is something which must 
make the most arrogant of us humble. It 
is in that spirit of humility that I express 
to you my profound appreciation. 

I am certain that historians will see the 
story of the past 20 years as a series of amaz- 
ing paradoxes, of remarkable contradictions 
between the things we said and the things we 
did. We recognized the need for unity and 
teamwork among nations, yet we encouraged 
disunity by embracing isolationism. We 
spoke eloquently of peace, yet we did little 
to stop the drift to war. We talked loudly 
of international social progress, but we con- 
tinually gave comfort to forces of reaction. 
Indeed, in this war itself, the United Nations 
have proclaimed generous ideals, yet we fre- 
quently shrink from putting them into prac- 
tice. 

But I doubt whether any paradox will seem 
more stri than our policy with regard 
to the Jewish national homeland in Palestine. 
And let me make one thing clear at the out- 
set, because I want no one to misinterpret 
my words—I say our policy on Palestine. By 
that I mean precisely what I say. I mean 
British policy; I mean American policy; I 
mean United Nations policy. However, there 
has been far too great a tendency, I believe, 
to regard the things that are happening in 
Palestine as exclusively the result of British 
policy. But we have, fortunately, reached a 
stage in this war when our major policies are 
common policies. No important decision af- 
fecting the United Nations can now be taken 
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unless there is a considerable measure of 
agreement among its major members. If 
policy on Palestine today is what it is, then 
you and I and all the people in the United 
States must shoulder our share of the re- 
sponsibility. Had we made our own attitude 
clear and categorical, had we protested as 
vigorously as justice, decency, and our own 
solemn declarations demanded, then I am 
convinced that the somber shadow of the 
British White Paper would not be lengthen- 
ing today over Palestine and the fate of the 
Jewish people. 

Isaid a few moments ago that present poli- 
cy on Palestine is one of the most striking of 
contemporary paradoxes. Few ventures in 
history have commanded such eloquent verbal 
support as the restoration of the Jewish na- 
tional homeland. The Balfour Declaration 
was endorsed by over 50 nations at San Remo. 
Its principle was unanimously endorsed by 
our own Congress in 1922. Every American 
President since that date has reaffirmed that 
principle. Our present Chief Executive has 
made his position crystal clear. I doubt 
whether there is a single important statesman 
in any of the democratic countries who has 
not expressed unbounded admiration and 
suppert of the achievements of the Jewish 
people in Palestine, 

But I also doubt whether any project so 
warmly endorsed in words was ever so con- 
sistently discouraged in practice. Every new 
policy announced with regard to Palestine 
since 1922 has represented another violation 
of the letter and spirit of the original Balfour 
Declaration. The development of the Jew- 
ish national homeland should have been en- 
couraged and facilitated. Instead, it has 
been retarded and frustrated. And today, 
we have actually reached the stage where, 
in a matter of weeks, no Jew will be able to 
enter Palestine because he is a Jew. No 
Jew will be able to buy land in Palestine 
because he is a Jew. If the British White 
Paper is enforced, the promise of a Jewish 
national homeland in Palestine will be trans- 
formed into the reality of a national ghetto. 
And there will be set up in Palestine, in the 
Holy Land, legal discriminations against Jews 
which would not be permitted in any free 
country in the world. 

How can we explain this amazing fact? 
Why have we so denied by our acts the ideals 
we professed with our words? 

Is it because the Jewish people no longer 
want Palestine? Surely no man with an 
Ounce of respect. for the truth will make 
such a claim, Surely the blood and the 
sweat and toil with which the Jewish people 
have fertilized the soil of Palestine should 
cast that lie back in the teeth of those who 
utter it. Surely the tens of thousands of 
Jews who have been kept alive only by the 
hope of reaching its borders desperately 
want their homeland. I know that a few 
Jews do not support Zionism. Some people 
therefore argue that the Jewish people do 
not want Palestine. That is as valid as 
claiming that the American people want 
Hitler over here because a few American 
citizens have been indicted for acting as his 
agents. 

Is it because the Jewish people of Europe 
no longer need Palestine? That argument 
might conceivably make some sense if the 
other countries had kept open their doors 
to the helpless victims of hatred who cried 
for compassion. But the millions of Jews 
who have been murdered in Europe are mil- 
lions of answers to those who suggest that 
the Jews do not need Palestine. These peo- 
ple have been oppressed as Jews, tortured as 
Jews, killed as Jews. Surely, then, the Jew- 
ish people urgently need their homeland 
where they can regain their dignity as Jews, 
build creatively as Jews, breathe freely as 
Jews, live proudly as Jews. 

Is it because the Jewish people have proved 
incapable of building their homeland? I 
challenge anyone who makes that claim to 
take one look at some of the things I saw in 
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Palestine a few short months ago. During 
the past few years, the world saw painfully 
few examples of creative statesmanship, 
But I doubt if many examples of construc- 
tive effort in all history exceed that of the 
Jewish people in Palestine. While the rest 
of the world was plunging headlong into the 
abyss of depression and war, Jewish Pales- 
tine was building and expanding. A tiny 
settlement of some tens of thousands was 
growing into a modern nation of more than a 
half million, Where other nations were de- 
voting their energies to destructive purposes, 
the Jews of Palestine were uniting in crea- 
tive enterprise. Where aggressor armies 
were ravaging whole countries, the Jews were 
transforming a wasteland. Where others 
brought death, the Jewish national homeland 
brought life. 

Is it because we were uncertain of the loy- 
alty of the Jews of Palestine to the ideals 
for which we of the United Nations are fight- 
ing? To that I can say only this: One need 
but set foot in Palestine, to feel the depth 
of its dedication to the democratic ideal, to 
social progress, to human freedom. And let 
me remind those, whose memories are short, 
of one simple fact. The most important 
conference of this war, possibly of all history, 
was held in the Middle East. But it was not 
so very long ago that Jewish Palestine was 
the single oasis of democracy in a vast mid- 
dle eastern desert of indifference and luke- 
warmness to democracy's fate. And it was 
not so long ago either that the Jews of 
Palestine had to wring from the United Na- 
tions the opportunity to give all they had 
in the fight against our common enemies. 

The Jewish people, I therefore say, pas- 
sionately want Palestine. The Jewish peo- 
ple desperately need Palestine. The Jewish 
people have supremely proved their ability 
to rebuild Palestine. The Jewish people 
have overwhelmingly demonstrated that they 
wiit build a genuinely democratic Palestine, 

Then why do we of the United Nations per- 
sist in our determination to liquidate the 
Jewish national homeland? Why do we 
continue to thwart one of history's noblest 
and most inspiring adventures? Why do we 
make Palestine the scene of one of the most 
tragic injustices of this generation? 

I can think of only one possible answer— 
expediency. We of the United Nations are 
playing a game. We are sacrificing certain 
loyalties of some people for the doubtful 
loyalties of others. We know that the Jewish 
people, come what may, will never abandon 
their fight fascism. Do we think that 
by sacrificing the Jewish national homeland 
we can win the allegiance or the neutrality of 
others whose love for democracy may prove 
to be a doubtful affair? 

That, I say, is the kind of expediency that 
persuaded the democracies to shut their eyes 
to the aggressive military plans of the dicta- 
tors. That is the kind of expediency that 
led straight to Munich. That is the kind of 
expediency that plunged the world into war. 

But is it expediency to shatter the greatest 
hope of the Jewish people in the hour of their 
greatest need? 

Is it expediency to toy like a pawn with the 
fate of a people? 

Is it expediency to hamstring one of the 
world’s most creative developments when so 
much that is good is being destroyed? 

Is it, expediency to announce to millions 
who have rallied to our cause that they can 
place no faith in our promises, no trust in our 
humanity, no hope in our justice? 

May I suggest to you this evening my own 
conception of expediency? 

Throughout Europe there are hundreds of 
thousands of Jews who have been driven from 
their homes and uprooted from their lands. 
Some few have escaped to neutral soil. The 
rest await the fanatical fury of fascism which 
is certain to be unleashed against them in 
the final agony of defeat. Many of these 
people can be helped to escape—if there is 
somewhere they can escape to. I say that it 


is expedient to throw wide open the gates of 
Palestine to every Jew who can be brought 
out of Europe to its shores. 

Throughout Europe, there are millions of 
people who are risking their lives because 
they have faith in our pledges. I say that it 
is expedient to maintain that faith by honor- 
ing our commitment to the Jewish people. 

Throughout Asia, there has been in many 
sections, an encouraging surge of democratic 
feeling. That is of vital importance for last- 
ing peace and progress. I say that it is expe- 
dient to foster that movement by strength- 
ening the most powerful advance base of the 
democratic ideal in Asia—Jewish Palestine. 

Throughout Asia, standards of living will 
have to be raised and industrialization ex- 
tended if democracy is to grow and flourish. 
I say that it is expedient to encourage that 
development by strengthening the most fer- 
tile source of creative inspiration in the 
Middle East—Jewish Palestine. 

Humanity, justice, honor, expediency, 
therefore, all demand from us not that we 
shut the doors of Palestine but that we open 
them: Not that the development of Jewish 
Palestine be frustrated but that it be en- 
couraged; not that the British White Paper 
be enforced but that it be ripped to shreds; 
not that the Jews of Palestine be reduced to 
the status of a minority but that they be 
given through the formation of a Jewish 
commonwealth the opportunity to take their 
place in dignity and honor among the world 
family of peoples. 

We of the United Nations have shown that 
when we want to, we can rise to great heights 
not only on the battlefield but in the con- 
ference chamber as well. We rose to great 
heights at Moscow. We rose to great heights 
at Cairr. We rose to great heights at Teh- 
ran. Here in Palestine is another great con- 
ference opportunity for the United Nations. 
Let us liquidate every injustice at the con- 
terence table and give the lie to our enemies. 
I say it is another opportunity for the United 
Nations, because the fate of the Jewish people 
is not the exclusive responsibility of any 
single country—it is the concern of all man- 
kind. Let us of the United Nations therefore 
have the greatness and the nobility to seize 
that opportunity and to seize it now. Let us 
scrap the white paper and destroy our last 
link with appeasement. Let us open the 
doors of Palestine and give new hope to 
millions. Let us affirm the right of the 
Jewish people to a commonwealth in Pales- 
tine and end their fears that it is to become 
a ghetto. And let us, by showing such 
greatness, restore the Holy Land to the world 
as a symbol of truth and justice: Of truth 
because we shall be honoring our solemn 
commitment, of justice, because we shall be 
ending one of history’s gravest injustices. 

While the military forces of the United 
Nations are fighting to preserve our right to 
life, liberty, and happiness, let us, through 
the instrumentality of the conference table, 
insure that right to the Jews of Palestine and 
to all the oppressed everywhere in the world. 


Britain, Russia, Japan, and America’s 
Role in Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 27 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a speech entitled “Britain, 
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Russia, Japan, and America’s Role in 
Asia,” delivered by Harry Paxton How- 
ard before the Community Church 
Forum in New York City on Sunday 
night, January 9, 1944. 

The speech is of greater length than 
is allowed under the rule to be printed 
in the Recorp without an estimate hav- 
ing been made, I have had made an 
estimate of the cost, which is $247.50. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BRITAIN, RUSSIA, JAPAN, AND AMERICA’S ROLE IN 
ASIA 


(Speech delivered by Harry Paxton Howard 
before the Community Church Forum in 
New York City on Sunday night, Janu- 
ary 9) 

(The publication Who's Who In America, 
in its monthly supplement for June 1943, 
tells us that Harry Paxton Howard went to 
Japan in 1917, was associated with American 
and British newspapers there, and was de- 
ported by the Japanese Government in 1922 
because of his association with Japanese 
labor men and other democratic elements, 
and the publication of his book, the Socialist 
and Labor Movement in Japan. Following 
his deportation from Japan he went to China, 
where he lived for 19 years, engaged in news- 
paper editing, magazine, and research work, 
and teaching in universities. He was Hit- 
ler’s first American victim, as the Nazis 
brought powerful pressure to secure his dis- 
missal from the China Press at Shanghal 
following his outspoken editorials on the 
Reichstag fire and the other criminal means 
used by the Nazis to seize power in Germany 
in 1933. He left Shanghai in May 1941, after 
24 years in the Far East, because of Japanese 
threats of violence owing to some of his 
writings. His book on America’s Role in 
Asia, published by Howell, Soskin, appeared 
last year.) 

When we think of Asia, we should think of 
a vast continent far greater than North and 
South America taken together, with a popu- 
lation greater than all the rest of the world 
taken together. The continent of Asia, with 
its great fringing islands and archipelagoes, 
is the home of some 1,300,000,000 persons—10 
times the population of the United States, an 
actual majority of the population of the 
earth. They are not of one race, but of many 
races. They are not of one civilization or 
religion, but of several civilizations and re- 
ligions. 

Almost one-third of this great continent 
is a part of the Soviet Union, ruled from Mos- 
cow. Great Britain, however, is the western 
power that came closest to establishing as- 
cendancy over the Asiatic continent. This 
was during the nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth century, when Britain’s vast empire in- 
cluded 430,000,000 Asiatic subjects, and was 
for generations the leading power in China— 
with a population estimated as high as 500,- 
000,000. Britain still possesses most of this 
great empire, of which the brightest jewel is 
India with its population now approaching 
400,000,000. Britain has now lost—for the 
time being, at least—the areas lying east of 
India, such as Burma and Malaya, Singapore, 
and Hongkong, and various other islands and 
parts of islands. It has also lost its ascen- 
dancy in China. But Britain has during the 
past 2 years made great gains farther west, 
and now possesses a more extensive and more 
integrated empire than at the beginning of 
the present war. 

This is vital to the British Empire in Asia, 
For its real center of power is farther west. 
Britain rules India, and its other Asiatic and 
African domains, from Britain itself. Its 
power in southern and southwestern Asia 
is dependent mainly upon its military and 
industrial power in Britain itself, its shrewd 
diplomacy, and its communications, Its 
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communications with Asia have been greatly 
strengthened during the past 2 years. With 
our effective and decisive assistance, the 
British succeeded in obtaining ascendancy 
throughout north Africa and the Mediter- 
ranean. They expanded their power in the 
Middle East during the previous World War, 
by picking up some of the pieces of the old 
Turkish Empire. They have now strength- 
ened this position further, giving friendly 
cooperation to the Lebanese and Syrians to 
get rid of their French overlords. From the 
Mediterranean through southern Persia to 
India there is now but one great power in 
the ascendant—Great Britain. Never before 
has this been the case. 

Some of you may remember that 15 months 
ago, when our shrewd diplomacy with France 
enabled us to land in French North Africa 
with a minimum of French resistance, 
Premier Churchill announced triumphantly: 
“I did not become His Majesty's Prime Min- 
ister in order to preside over the liquidation 
of the British Empire.” His triumph was 
understandable. For the landing in north- 
west Africa was made as an alternative to 
the second front in western Europe that 
Moscow was demanding, and which some 
high American officials favored as the most 
effective blow at Hitler’s Europe—the blow 
direct. It was not merely a matter of 
strategy, but a matter of politics—this land- 
ing in North Africa, 

For what it meant, in British imperial 
terms, was the ultimate ascendancy of 
Britain over all north Africa, and over the 
Mediterranean as well, including the islands 
of Sicily and Sardinia, and the southern part 
of Italy. Britain now, for the first time in 
her history, dominates the entire continent 
of Africa, with no single empire in a posi- 
tion to challenge this domination. She also 
possesses exclusive domination of the Medi- 
terranean. For more than a year, while the 
struggle was under way, United States Gen- 
eral Eisenhower was in supreme command. 
But some of you have noted the changes in 
command that took place 2 weeks ago. 

General Eisenhower has become Furo- 
pean” supreme commander, with headquar- 
ters in Britain, The Mediterranean supreme 
command is separate from this, and is no 
longer in his hands. The supreme com- 
mander in that great and vital area is Gen, 
Sir Henry Maitland Wilson. There are still 
American forces in the Mediterranean— 
plenty of them—but their officers are under 
this supreme British command, The Medi- 
terranean has been made safe for British 
domination, and the British have the situa- 
tion well in hand. What they have gained 
in north Africa and the Mediterranean is far 
greater and more important, in every respect, 
than what they have lost east of India. They 
now have a more powerful and more inte- 
grated empire, with better and more secure 
communications, than ever before. If the 
war were to stop tomorrow—which it will 
not—Britain would be one of the great 
victors. 

It is quite understandable that the New 
York Daily News—a paper with which I do 
not. claim to see eye to eye—suggested re- 
cently that a proper slogan for President 
Roosevelt would be: “I did not become Presi- 
dent of the United States in order to preside 
over the liquidation of the British Empire.” 

Some of you may have read General Smuts’ 
recent statement regarding the necessity of 
Britain’s establishing herself on the Euro- 
pean continent itself, as a counterbalance to 
the Russian colossus in eastern Europe. Some 
British imperialists envisage the bringing of 
Belgium, Holland, and perhaps other western 
European states into the British orbit even 
more closely than Portugal. The British may 
reassert their claim to Hanover—which was 
separated from England only a century ago— 
or other German territories. As you all know, 
the British, 3% years ago, made an offer 
of complete union with France—and they 


certainly would like to see France brought 
together with Britain under the British 
Crown today. 

So it is possible that the policy envisaged 
by General Smuts will be realized—that 
Britain may actually reestablish itself on the 
European continent. The growing strength 
of Soviet Russia in eastern Europe calls for 
some such balance—as it is seen in the eyes 
of British imperial leaders who think only in 
terms of balance of power. It will require, 
of course, an invasion of western Europe. 
The British, we may note, are no longer op- 
posed to such an invasion. It is likely to be 
terribly costly, but if it is successful the Brit- 
ish gains will be enormous. 

There can be little doubt that most of the 
forces engaged in the invasion will be Amer- 
ican. This was clearly implied by the state- 
ment from Washington—an official state- 
ment—which pointed out that our popula- 
tion is three times that of Great Britain. It 
seems likely that the proportion of 73 per- 
cent American to 27 percent British, as stated 
by Senator Jonson of the Military Affairs 
Committee, is correct. The official explana- 
tion about our population being three times 
that of Britain was evidently intended as an 
excuse for a similar disproportion in the num- 
ber of fighting forces. 

It happens, however, that our population 
is not 3 times that of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, or 3 times that of 
the British Empire. The population of the 
British Empire, in fact, is some 500,000,000— 
almost 4 times the population of the 
United States. The population of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, including the 
great dominions but not counting India and 
other colonies, totals some 75,000,000, which 
is not one-third but almost three-fifths the 
population of the United States. But the 
entire British Empire should be taken as 
basis, since it is the British Empire that has 
been at stake in this war, 

So Britain, with firm footholds in western 
and southern Europe, with complete ascend- 
ancy in the Mediterranean, the entire African 
Continent, and the Near East, will have a 
firmer hold on her Asiatic Empire than pre- 
viously, so far as contact and communica- 
tions are concerned. It is already under- 
stood that with British ascendancy estab- 
lished in the eastern Atlantic, the Mediter- 
ranean, and other areas we will withdraw. 
This was made wholly clear in the speech by 
Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox, address- 
ing the English-Speaking Union of Chicago 
on December 6, a few days after the Teheran 
Conference, in which he spoke of the actual 
division of the world between American and 
British naval forces under the intended in- 
ternational police force. 

Secretary Knox's statement must be re- 

ed as an official one. Furthermore, the 
New York Times’ Washington correspondent, 
Arthur Krock, ascertained that Secretary 
Knox's statement was cleared by higher au- 
thority—t. e., by President Roosevelt. Colo- 
nel Knox, it will be remembered, described 
the wartime working arrangement of the 
United States and British Navies as “the 
backbone of our post-war naval police force, 
already organized and functioning.” So 
specific was the program set forth by the 
Secretary of the Navy that it could safely be 
concluded that it had been reviewed and 
approved by both President Roosevelt and 
Premier Churchill—and their Cabinets. 

The pi , in the words of Secretary 
Knox, “assigns to the British Fleets control of 
the Eastern Atlantic, the Mediterranean, and 
the Indian Ocean, while the United States 
guards the western Atlantic and the entire 
Pacific. When the ships of either nation pass 
into the control areas of the other they pass 
into the command of the controlling Navy.” 

This British control of the eastern Atlantic, 
the Mediterranean, and the Indian Ocean is 
already being established. This, indeed, was 
the first task of the war. The second task, 
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now well under way, has been the reestab- 
lishment of Moscow's domination over east- 
ern Europe—the position that Stalin first 
achieved during his partnership with Hitler 
and which he is able to establish more firmly 
thanks to his assistance from us. 

The British naval controls now being estab- 
lished will mean the continued domination 
of southern Asia at least as far east as India, 
Britain’s exclusive ascendancy in southwest- 
ern Asia, British domination of the entire 
African continent, exclusive control of the 
Mediterranean and the eastern Atlantic, and 
domination of as much of southern and west- 
ern Europe as is possible and practicable. If 
and when this is achieved, the United States 
can devote itself more fully to the job of 
dominating the entire Pacific. We have quite 
a way to go yet. Admiral King has suggested 
that the year 1949 might be our year of vic- 
tory, and he made it clear that he was not 
being pessimistic. 

In the meantime the British are emerging 
as probable victors in the war. Even in the 
Pacific, with American military and naval 
leadership, our main tasks so far have been 
the recovery of British New Guinea, the Gil- 
bert Islands, etc., for the British Empire. As 
soon as our marines, at the cost of 3,000 
American casualties, established themselves 
firmly on the blood-drenched shore of Tarawa 
the British resident landed, raised the Union 
Jack, and resumed civilian administration. 
No British armed forces whatever participated 

“in this landing. 

Will the “international police force” en- 
visaged by Secretary Knox, with domination 
of the seas of the world divided between the 
cooperating American and British Navies, 
mean permanent peace? Secretary Knox 
does not think so. He was creditably frank 
in a press conference in London on Sep- 
tember 24 when he said: 

“I am not one of those foolish enough to 
believe that we can banish war. But I be- 
lieve we can banish it for a while.” 

It is evident that he would not refer to 
his Chief, President Roosevelt, as foolish, so 
it would appear that the President shares his 
feelings on the subject. The President, how- 
ever, has, fortunately, spoken for himself. In 
his press conference on December 17 he told 
the press, according to the New York Times: 

“The Allied conferees were motivated by the 
general thought that they did not want an- 
other war in the lifetime of the present 
generation.” 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch quoted him as 
follows: 

“The President had expressed the hope that 
after this war there would be no war for at 
least the lifetime of this generation. He was 
asked whether Stalin shared this view. He 
replied that Stalin did, very definitely.” 

I should like to quote the comment of that 
outstanding magazine of Christian thought, 
the Christian Century, upon this, in its issue 
of January 5: 

“There was a time when the Prestdent 
talked of a lasting peace, a peace which would 
mean that never again would the sacrifices of 
war be required. Now, if this report is cor- 
rect, in the informal intimacy of his press 
conference he says that what he and Stalin 
hope for is peace that will last a generation. 
We do not believe that such a peace will sat- 
isfy the men who are doing the fighting, or 
those at home who pray for them day and 
night. Peace for a generation is just another 
long armistice. Mankind demands some- 
thing better than that.” 

We need not speculate, at this moment, 
who our enemies will be in the next war, a 
generation hence. If Germany and Japan 
are defeated and disarmed there will be only 
three great powers left in the world—or four, 
if China is built up to the position of a 
great power. The next war, therefore, will 
evidently be between some powers which are 
now allies. The only hope we have is that 
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Roosévelt and Stalin agreed that there would 
be no war for a generation. And then? 

In the present war, however, Russia is 
our ally. For many generations Asia has 
been the great center of Anglo-Russian 
rivalry, though we now see this rivalry ex- 
tending into Europe. Moscow today domi- 
nates far more of Asia, in terms of square 
miles, than Britain does. But British ter- 
ritory in Asia is far more populous, and 
much of it more fertile, lying farther south. 
So far, Britain has successfully checked— 
usually with the aid of allies—every attempt 
of the Russians to expand southward into 
‘warmer territories and to warm-water ports. 
They are still blocking such expansion, so far 
as possible. They agreed to supply Stalin’s 
man, Broz, in Yugoslavia, but they insisted 
on keeping southern Persia—Iran—for them- 
selves. And they have no desire to see Rus- 
sia replace Japan in Manchuria, 

In the mid-nineteenth century, the British 
gained the support of the French against 
Russia in the Crimean war. For generations, 
they propped up the evil and vicious Turkish 
Empire—the “unspeakable Turk’’—against 
the Russians. They are still—now very cau- 
tiously, for obvious reasons—keeping what 
is left of Turkey as a buffer against Russia. 

The Russians, blocked by British and 
French naval power, expanded southward by 
land—into Central Asia. The British had 
already established their position in India, 
and expanded farther to the east. They de- 
feated China in the Opium War and forced 
the Chinese to accept the drug, took Hong 
Kong from the Chinese, and gained domina- 
tion of the China Seas. The Russians ob- 
tained the great maritime province, where 
Viadivostok is now located, from the Chinese. 
The British strengthened their position in 
China itself br intervention in the Chinese 
civil wars of the mid-nineteenth century; 
they gained control of the Chinese maritime 
customs, one of the most important reve- 
nues of the Chinese Government in later 
years. They invaded and conquered Burma, 
which had long been a self-governing domin- 
ion of the Chinese-Manchu Empire. 

The Russians built their great Trans- 
Siberian railway, running clear across Asia to 
Vladivostok. This was something the Brit- 
ish could not ignore. Rapid communica- 
tions would give the Russian colossus a most 
powerful position in the Far East, and threat- 
en seriously the ascendancy Britain had se- 
cured in China by the Opium War and other 
aggressions. In fact the Russians in 1896 
concluded a secret treaty of alliance with 
China, and extended their railway across 
Manchuria and southward to Port Arthur. 
British ascendancy in China was mortally 
threatened, and the British could not pos- 
sibly stop the Russians themselves. Some 
Far Eastern people had to be brought into 
the conflict against Russia in eastern Asia, 
as the French and Turks had effectively aided 
the British at the southwestern extremity of 
Asia. 

Now we come to Japan, for this is where 
Japan was brought into the picture of em- 
pire in Asia. Japan, as you may know, was 
one of the most isolationist countries in the 
world. For centuries the Japanese had lived 
to themselves, deliberately shutting out the 
wars and rivalries for empire elsewhere in 
the Far East. Japan was not a free country; 
it was a feudal despotism, under the control 
of various feudal lords. The family that bore 
the lofty title of “Sovereign of Heaven“ 
that we now call Emperor—had no political 
power whatever. And Japan at least had 

For two centuries, before the events 
that followed the coming of Commodore 
Perry to Japan and the forcible opening of the 
country, Japan was at peace both at home 
and abroad. 

The record of its relations with China is 
@ most remarkable one. Japan first sent 
envoys to China in the fifth century A. B. 


some 1,500 years ago. In that entire long 
history, it is an amazing fact that the rela- 
tions between China and Japan were dis- 
turbed by only three wars. There are no two 
European countries neighboring on one an- 
other that have a record in any way com- 
parable to this. There is not a century dur- 
ing which the soil of Europe has not been 
drenched with blood again and again. But 
there is the historic record of China and 
Japan: Three wars in 15 centuries of con- 
tact between these neighboring Asiatic peo- 
ples. 

There is one very important thing to be 
remembered in connection with this. Some 
of you may have seen a statement by the 
American State Department, on December 4, 
1943, describing the Japanese Emperor as a 
seeker of peace, Our former Ambassador to 
Japan, Mr. Grew, made a speech at Chicago 
on December 28 in which he declared that 
the cult of the god-Emperor in Japan could 
become a real and valuable asset. Frederick 
Kuh, in a dispatch to PM from London, De- 
cember 24, reported that most British au- 
thorities apparently favored the Japanese 
imperial system. He quoted one British 
Far Eastern expert as saying that “any Brit- 
ish Government would normally dislike as 
radical a disturbance of the status quo as 
the substitution of an unstable republic for 
the present throne in Japan.” 

Now it is important to keep these state- 
ments firmly in mind, for they do not repre- 
sent a new policy but an old policy. That 
the Eritish should support the monarchial 
system in Japan is understandable, from a 
viewpoint of their own dynastic interests. 
It is understandable, also, that the British 
should support the Italian monarchy, how- 
ever much the democratic elements in Italy 
may detest their little king, the patron of 
Mussolini and of fascism in Italy. And 
everyone familiar with the situation in Italy 
knows that the American Government has 
seen eye to eye with the British on the sub- 
ject, and is no more friendly to an Italian 
republic than the British Government is, 
The same thing is true in Japan. 

But why is this so? Is it because the 
Japanese Emperor is really a lover of peace? 
Is King Victor Emmanuel of Italy a lover of 
peace and a friend of freedom? We know 
that the latter is not true. And those of us 
who know Japan and its history know that 
the role of the monarch in Japan has not 
been that of a peace lover or peacemaker. 
The fact is that the high position of the 
imperial dynasty in Japan, which dates only 
from the restoration in 1867, has meant 
giving a center of national unity to the 
Japanese, who were formerly divided into 
their feudal clans and feudal loyalties. This 
imperial system, which was largely based 
upon grand monarchy in Europe, was the 
center of the new growth of Japanese mili- 
tarism, imperialism, and aggressive expan- 
sion. And this was deliberately fostered and 
promoted by the British and American Gov- 
ernments, for imperial purposes. 

I have sometimes found Americans amazed 
and incredulous when they have heard of 
such things. I hope that with the recent 
statements by the American State Depart- 
ment, by our former Ambassador to Japan, 
and by the British authorities quoted by 
Frederick Kuh, the facts of the matter will 
have become clearer. Their statements are 
directly in line with the attitude taken by 
the American—aend, of course, the British— 
Government 50 years ago, when there was a 
severe political crisis in Japan, with the re- 
cently formed Japanese Parliament asserting 
itself so emphatically that the whole im- 
perlal system was in danger. Parliament was 
demanding full control of Japanese political 
life. 

I haye referred to this in my book, 
America’s Role in Asia, from which I quote: 
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“The American Minister had long since 
reported the grave political crisis in Japan 
and informed Washington that unless the 
Japanese Government were permitted to 
divert popular hostility from themselves to 
foreign enemies fhe whole imperial order was 
threatened. The throne itself, he had em- 
phasized, was in danger, and its collapse 
would be a calamity. The administration at 
Washington in this situation, sympathized 
wholly with the throne and the bureaucracy 
against Parliament, and agreed that the 
militarists must have a free hand.” 

The free hand in question was in China. 
The Japanese militarists were permitted to 
invade China in order to rally patriotic feel- 
ing to the support of themselves and the 
throne. And they did invade China. But 
what is behind all this—this American as 
well as British support and patronage of the 
Japanese imperial system—a system of abso- 
lute despotism supported by a state religion 
of Emperor worship, with the Emperor a 
living god, like Alexander and others of 
ancient days? Why should our Government, 
even today, when we are actually at war with 
Japan, patronize and support this evil and 
vicious form of government, resting not only 
upon the physical but the mental enslave- 
ment of its subjects? It is a far cry from the 
days of Thomas Jefferson, who was the sanest 
and wisest adviser of the French revolution- 
ists who overthrew their imperial absolutism 
in 1789, and who fostered and favored the 
Monroe Doctrine as a declaration against the 
evil and despotic principles of the Holy Al- 
liance, and in favor of the development of 
free government on the American Continent. 
How can we have traveled such a road, from 
being the friends of free government and 
human liberty to being the friends and 
Patrons of absolutism, reaction, and the 
vicious and degrading creed of Emperor wor- 
ship? 

The reason for our attitude in the Far East 
is not a mystery. Some Americans in the Far 
East were seeking special privileges and were 
prepared to cooperate with the British or 
anyone else in gaining such privileges. Most 
of Asia had already been reduced to colonial 
subjection by the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, but China was too great to be 
conquered outright by western powers. It is 
a country greater than the United States in 
territory, and almost four times as great as 
ourselves in population. Britain and other 
powers seized some of the outer territories 
of China and established themselves along 
the China coast, but they could not conquer 
China outright. For this it was necessary to 
get help from some Asiatic allies, offering 
them a share in the plunder. But Japan and 
China were friendly neighbors, and had been 
throughout most of their long history. Their 
last war was at the end of the sixteeenth 
century. 

The British Minister to Japan, Sir Ernest 
Satow, was the actual promoter of the Im- 
perial Restoration in Japan in 1867. He had 
carefully worked to promote conflict between 
the feudal clans of Japan, and when this 
struggle had been brought to a height, with 
foreign intervention and supplies of foreign 
munitions, he suggested the establishment 
of the monarchical system in Japan as a cen- 
ter of unity. In the civil war of 1867 and 
1868 the British actively intervened on the 
side of the monarchists, and we followed 
suit. We gave actuai and active support to 
the monarchists when they moved north to 
crush the “Republic of Hokkaido” which had 
been set up by Japanese on that northerly 
island. 

Why was this done? Because the Brit- 
ish—and those Americans who follow simi- 
lar ideas—wanted to see the dynastic prin. 


ciple advanced, and also because they saw a 


developing Japanese militarism as an offset 
to China, The modern period of Japanese- 
Chinese relations started in 1873, when we 
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embarked upon what our then Minister in 
Tokyo, Mr. de Long, termed “the true policy 
of the representatives of the western powers 
to encourage Japan in a course of conduct 
thoroughly committing its Government 
against” an alliance with China, “and by 
estranging its court from those of China and 
Korea make it an ally of the western powers.” 

Now, this estrangement policy has been the 
most fundamental and permanent of all 
western policies in the Far East, starting with 
organizing, building up, encouraging, insti- 
gating, financing, and supplying Japanese 
militarism and imperialism against the 
Chinese. For this, the estrangement of the 
courts was central, for the assertion of the 
power and position of the sovereign created 
open rivalry. The mutual-assistance pact 
between China and Japan in 1872 did not 
even mention the two sovereigns. It was an 
agreement between governments, not be- 
tween sovereigns. 

So Japanese militarism and imperialism 
were built up, first, as a weapon against 
China, in the hope of estranging and insti- 
gating Japanese militarists against the Chi- 
nese. There were democratic and antimili- 
tarist elements in Japan which opposed this 
policy, and opposed the imperial oligarchy as 
well, But when political crisis came in 1893, 
the militarists were able to deflect popular 
feeling by the appeal to patriotism. They 
invaded China and Korea, and gained special 
privileges not only for themselves but also 
for the British—and for some Americans—in 
China. The Chinese were forced to pay a 
big indemnity to Japan, but they had to bor- 
row the money abroad, and the Japanese did 
not actually see very much of the money. 
The British induced the Japanese to take a 
good bit of it in the form of naval arma- 
ments and other munitions. Japan was 
taken into partnership with Britain and 
other powers in the exploitation of China. 

There is one thing about this that should 
especially interest us at the present time. 
Down to 1894 Britain and the United States— 
and other powers—possessed the same extra- 
territorial privileges in Japan that we pos- 
sessed in China down to a year ago. But in 
that year, when the Japanese militarists in- 
vaded Korea and China, the British and 
American Governments agreed to relinquish 
our special privileges in Japan and treat the 
Japanese on a basis of equality. It is worth 
while to remember the parallel to the pres- 
ent day. Now we are building up Chinese 
militarism to fight Japan, and we are start- 
ing to relinquish our special privileges in 
China and treat the Chinese on a basis of 
equality. There is not the slightest evidence 
that the building up of Chinese militarism 
will assure peace in the Far East, any more 
than the building up of Japanese militarism 
assured peace. But our Government, it must 
be remembered, does not even hope for per- 
manent peace. All it is working for is “peace 
for a generation.” By that time, perhaps, 
Chinese militarists will be much more power- 
ful than Japanese militarists. It is too early 
to figure which one we will fight in the next 
war, Perhaps the Japanese will be our allies 
again—as they were in the last war. 

In 1898, when we got into the Philippines, 
the British encouraged us most strongly to 
hang onto them, and not to let them go. So 
they obtained us as an ally in the Far East, 
and we have remained their allies until this 
day. Then, in 1900, when the Chinese Boxers 
rebelled against the partitioning of their 
country by western powers, the British and 
American Governments begged the Japanese 
to join us in the military expedition against 
Peking—to which they finally agreed. Then, 
in 1902, the British concluded a formal allt- 
ance with Japan, with the specific purpose 
of encouraging the Japanese to make war 
against Russia. The Japanese treacherously 
attacked the Russians in 1904, and treacher- 
ously invaded little Korea, They had both 


financial and diplomatic support from both 
Britain and the United States. Without this 
British and American support, they would 
have been disastrously defeated. They would 
not, indeed, have dared to make war. But 
as it was, they gained a firm foothold on the 
mainland of Asia, dominating both Korea 
and south Manchuria. It is this foothold 
that they have so effectively expanded during 
the past 13 years. 

So Japan emerged as a third power in Asia. 
She was built up—this little feudal country 
of isolationism and peace was centralized 
and organized and militarized and built up 
under an imperial oligarchy and with a newly 
invented state religion of Emperor-worship— 
by Britain and the United States, in order 
to serve the purposes of imperial ambitions 
and balance-of-power politics first against 
China, then against Russia. Russia and 
Britain remained the two principal antag- 
onists for domination of Asia. But the Jap- 
anese had now been brought into the picture, 
as allies of the British. And we had come 
into the picture also, as supporters and back- 
ers of the British and Japanese against the 
Russians and Chinese. We must remember 
that the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, concluded 
in 1902, was the actual fulfilment of American 
Minister de Long's dream of 1873, to estrange 
the court of Japan from those of China and 
Korea, and “make it an ally of the western 
powers.” 

I have told you of Japan’s amazingly peace- 
ful record down to the Imperial Restoration— 
as it was called—of 1867. What has been 
Japan’s record under the rule of the new Im- 
perial oligarchy, under the Emperors that our 
State Department alleges are “seekers of 
Peace.” Japan went to war in 1873, in 
1894-95, in 1900, in 1904-5, in 1914-19, in 
1931-32, in 1937, and in 1941. The record 
speaks for itself. And those highly placed 
Americans who are so friendly to the Japa- 
nese Monarchy, who were responsible for the 
specific instructions to American airmen in 
1942 not to bomb anywhere near the Imperial 
Palace in Tokyo, who are responsible for the 
O. W. I.'s instructions to say nothing offensive 
against the Japanese Emperor, who are re- 
sponsible for the present propaganda for 
Hirohito as a “seeker of peace” and Emperor- 
worship as a “fine constructive force such 
Americans are not seeking peace. They are 
seeking new wars, and preparing for new 
wars. For the Japanese Monarchy repre- 
sents war, And when these highly placed 
Americans refer to the Japanese Emperor 
as a “seeker of peace,” they do not mean 
peace with China, or peace with Korea, or 
peace with Russia. They mean peace with 
us—the old evil partnership which some of 
us thought was broken forever. Peace with 
the Japanese Monarchy with its monstrous 
record of war and aggression. Peace for a 
generation, perhaps, to prepare for the next 
war—on an even greater scale. Some men 
make enormous fortunes out of war. Some 
politicians may make remarkable careers out 
of war. Our boys at the front risk their lives, 
day after day. Our politicians risk only their 
careers, 

You all know, I think, of the manner in 
which the United States supplied the Japa- 
nese militarists, under their “peace seeking” 
Emperor, with war materials for use against 
the Chinese, right down to 1941. Our export- 
ers supplied them not only with a sufficiency 
for their war of aggression against China, but 
with a considerable surplus for use against us. 
It is well to remember that the Japanese 
planes that bombed Pearl Harbor flew there 
on American fuel oil. 

Now this was not a new American policy, 
It was an old policy. For more than half a 
century we have been supplying the Japanese 
militarists for wars of imperial aggression. 
Some of our exporters and bankers have made 
out excellently from this business, But now 
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that war is on, it is the common people of 
this country who are paying the bill—paying 
it in “blood and sweat and tears.” The ex- 
porters and bankers are not suffering. They 
are making more than ever before, The same 
elements that made tens of millions by 
supplying the Japanese militarists for their 
wats of aggression are making billions by 
supplying the present war against the mili- 
tarists. It's an ideal business for these people, 
profiteers in war and in peace: Heads they 
win, tails we lose. 

How does it happen that we are now at 
war with Japan, instead of continuing to 
finance and supply them in their war against 
China? To most Americans, the reason is 
simply: Pearl Harbor. But every American 
who read the Roberts Commission’s report on 
Pearl Harbor knows that the Japanese attack 
there did not come as a surprise to Wash- 
ington. For the War Department, the Navy 
Department, and the Department of Military 
Intelligence had all notified their subordi- 
nates at Hawaii, on November 27, that nego- 
tiations with Japan had ended, and that an 
attack was to be expected at any time, but 
that we must not make the first overt act. 
But how were these negotiations ended and 
why? And what was the background of this 
remarkable development which led directly 
to our involvement in war? 

Time does not allow of any extended survey 
of the situation, so I will briefly recall some 
central developments with which you are all, 
I believe, familiar. Stalin concluded a pact 
of nonaggression with Hitler in August 1939, 
which was in effect a pact of nonaggression 
against one another but aggression against 
smaller nations. They divided eastern Europe 
between themselves. Then, with his eastern 
front secure, thanks to Stalin’s friendly neu- 
trality, Hitler was able to strike westward at 
Denmark and Norway, at Holland, Belgium, 
and France. These things are matters of 
history. 

In the spring of 1941, Stalin concluded a 
pact of nonaggression with Japan. The pact 
with Hitler was the prelude to the par- 
tition of Poland, and later of other parts of 
eastern Europe. The pact with Tokyo was 
the prelude to the partition of China. In 
fact, it partitioned vast areas between Rus- 
sia and Japan. The Russians recognized 
Japan's domination of Manchuria through 
Japan's puppet regime there, known as 
Manchukuo. The Japanese recognized Mos- 
cow's domination of outer Mongolia through 
Stalin's puppet regime there, known as the 
Mongolian People’s Republic. This was only 
the beginning. But before they could ex- 
tend their partition farther south—as Hit- 
ler and Stalin extended their partitioning of 
eastern Europe between 1939 and 1941—the 
Germans treacherously struck at Russia, and 
Stalin had to concentrate all his forces in 
Europe to meet the attack. 

Now there is one very important point 
to remember about this: It was the friendly 
neutrality and nonaggression pact between 
Moscow and Berlin which enabled Hitler to 
strike westward into Scandinavia, the Low 
Countries, and France in 1940. In the same 
way, it was the friendly neutrality and non- 
aggression pact between Moscow and Tokyo 
in 1941 that enabled the Japanese to strike 
southward against the United States, the 
British, and the Dutch. Hitler’s rear was 
safe and secure in 1940. Japan's rear was 
safe and secure in 1941. Russia and Japan 
have remained friendly neutrals in the Far 
East. There is no reason to expect them to 
alter this policy. Neither the Soviet Gov- 
ernment nor the Japanese Government has 
ever violated any agreement which it was 
to their interests to observe. 

So the Japanese were able to concentrate 
all their forces on the southward drive. Now 
just why did they make this treacherous at- 
tack upon the United States, which had built 
up and patronized Japanese militarism and 
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the Japanese Imperial despotism from the 
very beginning of its modern development, 
some 75 years ago? Our Government, in 
fact, had in May approached the Japanese 
with the offer of a deal against Germany, 
as we now know from the State Department's 
official publications. 

This offer to Japan was connected with a 
very important event, of which we learned 
something from a British official statement 
last October. This event was the landing of 
a Nazi envoy, Hess, in Britain on May 10, 
1941. According to the official British state- 
ment of last October, Hess declared that 
Hitler “does not want to defeat England and 
wants to stop fighting” [England]. “He gave 
his word of honor that the Fuehrer had 
never entertained any designs against the 
British Empire, nor had he ever aspired to 
world domination. The Fueher would sin- 
cerely regret the collapse of the British Em- 
pire. Hitler had declared to him as re- 
cently as May 3 that he had no oppressive 
demands to make on England.” 

The German proposals were, in brief, “that 
Germany should be given a free hand in 
Europe,” and England “a free hand in the 
British Empire, except that former German 
colonies should return to Germany.” Also, 
“the British should evacuate Iraq.” Ger- 
many “had certain demands to make of Rus- 
sia which would have to be satisfied either 
by negotiation or as a result of war.” 

There can be no doubt that what all this 
added up to was an offer of peace with 
Britain, and support of the British Empire 
in Asia and elsewhere, on the basis of Ger- 
man demands on Russia and probably war. 
Now it is important to realize that the 
American Government knew immediately 
what Hess had come to England for, though 
this information was kept from the public, 
as completely as possible, for more than 2 
years. If we read the State Department's 
White Paper, we may note the remarkable 
event that immediately followed Hess’ land- 
ing in England. 

He landed in England on May 10. The 
following day was Sunday, which I always 
thought was a holiday at Washington as else- 
where. Yet on that Sunday, as we know 
from the State Department's paper, Secre- 
tary Hull approached Japanese Ambassador 
Nomura with a new and significant proposal: 
“Secretary Hull told Ambassador Nomura 
that if Japan really desired a settlement of 
the Pacific situation on a basis of peace and 
friendliness, there should be no serious dif- 
ficulty * * *. We were profoundly con- 
vinced that Hitlerism * * * would be 
applied to Japan herself just as quickly as it 
had been applied to countries in Europe 
which had trusted Hitler. 

“Unless the civilization of the world was to 
run the great risk of being destroyed by Hitler, 
the united efforts of nations like Japan, the 
United States and Great Britain would be re- 
quired to shape the course of the world in a 
different direction Wie proposed to 
resist when and where such resistance would 
be most effective, whether within our own 
boundaries, on the high seas, or in aid of such 
countries as Great Britain.” 

The Japanese Ambassador, we are informed 
by the State Department, responded eagerly 
and promptly, and the following day “handed 
to the Secretary of State, as under instruc- 
tion from his Government, a proposal for a 
general settlement between the United States 
and Japan.” Negotiations started and were 
continued, simultaneously with the discus- 
sions proceeding in England of the German 
proposals. These talks were secret, in both 
capitals. Neither Congress nor Parliament 
was informed. 

The Germans invaded Russia. The Japa- 
nese remained neutral, declining to respond 
to Hitler’s appeals that they strike Russia in 
the rear. Our negotiations with Japan con- 
tinued, and the Japanese Government—ac- 


cording to the official statement of our State 
Department—made the definite decision to 
reach a friendly settlement with the United 
States. Permit me to quote verbatim from 
the story given out by the State Department 
at Washington on December 4, 1943, as it ap- 
peared in the New York Times on Decem- 
ber 5: 

“Emperor Hirohito, when the present Japa- 
nese Government of General Hideki Tojo took 
office on October 18, 1941, had taken the un- 
precedented step of directing the Government 
heads to avoid war with the United States, 
Joseph C. Grew, United States Ambassador to 
Japan, reported this as reliable information 
from an unidentified informant on October 
25, 1941. 

“Just before the fall of the preceding cabi- 
net, Mr. Grew reported, the Emperor, in a con- 
ference with the leading members of the 
privy council and of the armed forces, in- 
quired ‘if they were prepared to pursue a 
policy which would guarantee that there 
would be no war with the United States.’ 

“The army and navy representatives did not 
reply to the question, so the Emperor, ‘with a 
reference to the progressive policy pursued by 
the Emperor Meiji, his grandfather, in an un- 
precedented action ordered the armed forces 
to obey his wishes.“ 

The new Japanese Cabinet dispatched the 
special envoy Kurusu to Washington, to ne- 
gotiate here. He arrived in November, evi- 
dently with instructions to reach an agree- 
ment on a basis previously discussed and 
tentatively agreed to by representatives of 
the two Governments, and with specific orders 
“to pursue a policy which would guarantee 
that there would be no war with the United 
States.” 

On November 26, as we know from the State 
Department’s official statement, the Ameri- 
can Government presented the Japanese with 
wholly new demands. Instead of the previ- 
ous appeal, and I quote, for, the united 
efforts of Nations like Japan, the United 
States, and Great Britain” against Hitlerism, 
the American Government called upon the 
Japanese to withdraw all military, naval, air, 
and police forces from China and from Indo- 
China,” and “not support, militarily, politi- 
cally, economically, any government or regime 
in China other than the National Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China, with capital 
temporarily at Chungking.” Japanese as- 
sets in the United States had already been 
“frozen,” and an increasingly tight embargo 
was already being enforced against Japan. 
Our note of November 26 made it clear that 
only by yielding to our demands would the 
Japanese be able to obtain the resumption of 
peaceful economic relations with the United 
States. 

Secretary Hull, it is important to realize, 
did not expect these new demands would be 
accepted. According to the New York Times 
correspondent, Arthur Krock, under date of 
December 17, 1941, Secretary Hull “felt sure 
that the reply of Tokyo to the proposals of 
November 26 would be an expansion of the 
war somewhere in the Pacific area at the first 
moment that appeared to be propitious and 
who issued a private warning to his associates 
to look for it at any time.” 

That these warnings were actually issued 
we know from the Roberts Commission's re- 
port of January 23, 1942. On November 27, 
1941, the Chief of Naval Operations, the Army 
Chief of Staff, and the Chief of Military In- 
telligence at Washington all sent most re- 
markable and significant messages to their 
chief officers at Hawaii and elsewhere, stating 
specifically that negotiations with Japan 
“had ended”; that hostilities were momen- 
tarily possible”; but that “this Nation should 
not commit the first overt act.” 

On December 7, the Japanese attacked. 
Secretary Hull's expectations were fulfilled. 
And Congress, which had shown such bitter 
resistance to repeal of the Neutrality Act in 
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November, was brought by this overt act to 
virtually 100-percent support of the war. 
There seems to have been very little con- 
sideration of the fact that our Government 
had on November 26 presented a virtual 
ultimatum to the Japanese, in the full ex- 
pectation that the Japanese reply would be 
war. We had been attacked, and we rallied 
in defense. í 

What caused the administration to effect 
its radical change in policy toward Japan in 
November? Perhaps it was the great difi- 
culty it had in obtaining repeal of the Neu- 
trality Act. As is clear from the State De- 
partment’s published papers, Hitlerism was 
seen as the main enemy, and for months our 
Government sought Japan's cooperation 
against Hitler. The Japanese Government, 
according to our State Department, was 
determined to avoid war with the United 
States, and welcomed our earlier proposals. 

But the administration faced enormous 
difficulties in obtaining repeal of the Neu- 
trality Act in November 1941. It succeeded 
in getting what it aimed at, but against very 
strong opposition. It was out of the ques- 
tion to get a declaration of war from Con- 
gress, unless we were actually attacked. So 
the administration finally decided to with- 
draw its former offer of a friendly under- 
standing with Japan against Germany, and 
present the ultimatum of November 26. So it 
got its declaration of war—overwhelmingly, 
and with only one dissenting vote. 

So we were gotten into the war via the 
Pacific. But we did not concentrate our 
forces in the Pacific. We concentrated our 
forces and our supplies farther west, support- 
ing the countries which were fighting Ger- 
many. So the British Empire has not only 
been saved, but has been made more power- 
ful than ever before. The Soviet regime has 
not only been saved, but is now expanding 
its domination in the areas of eastern Europe 
which it formerly got hold of by its deals with 
Hitler. But Japan has expanded to the di- 
mensions of a vast empire, one of the great- 
est in the world. So far we have done no 
more than push into the farthest periphery 
of this empire, at two points. As General 
Edson of the United States Marine Corps said, 
on January 3, summing up the situation, the 
Japanese had “lost practically nothing” ex- 
cept some shipping, their casualties had been 
light in comparison with their total strength, 
and “they have in their possession at the 
moment everything that they started this 
war for.” And he warned that Tarawa, for 
which we paid so heavily, was “easier” than 
some points nearer Japan will be. The in- 
formation which we had on tides at Tarawa 
was sketchy at the best,” he said. “As we 
get farther and farther. toward Japan we will 
have even less information than we had this 
time.” 

I believe-that most of the American people 
want the persons responsible for the treach- 
erous attack upon Pearl Harbor brought to 
book. And if we are fighting for permanent 
peace, and for the freedom and democracy 
which are the basis of enduring peace in the 
Far East, the war is worth while. Freedom 
and democracy and enduring peace are worth 
fighting for, in order that our children may 
be free from the fear of slavery and from the 
fear of war. 

I shall not again quote what President 
Roosevelt has said on this subject“ peace 
for a generation“ —or what Secretary Knox 
and others have said. I shall ask, instead, 
whether we are fighting to help the peoples 
of eastern Asia to attain their freedom, or 
for something else. Are the peoples of China 
and Burma and Malaya and the East Indies 
and Korea and other countries to have the 
right to govern themselves? Or is it the 
purpose of our Government to reestablish 
British and Dutch and French and other 
white rulers over Asiatic peoples who do not 
want them, and to keep the Japanese imperial 
oligarchy in existence and bargain with it 
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over the territorial division of the Far East, 
hoping to have the Japanese militarists as 
our allies in the next war? 

If this last is the purpose, it is probable 
that President Roosevelt will see his expecta- 
tions of another war a generation hence ful- 
filled. For no permanent peace can be based 
on the subjection of Asia. 

Cooperation and not empire, democracy 
and not domination, peace and not war and 
military alliance, must be the binding ties 
of a free world. Western domination of Asia 
is passing before our eyes. And western em- 
pire must not give way to Asiatic empire. 
Both must give way to an organized world. 
This may seem a foolish idea to Secretary 
Knox, but it is not new to Americans fa- 
miliar with America's great democratic tra- 
ditions, For we ourselves, when we ended the 
power of the British Empire over these colo- 
nies, formed our own union of States. Union 
and cooperation is the alternative to empire, 
everywhere in the world. It is the one alter- 
native that freemen seek, and that freemen 
can accept. 

Is it Utopian to hope that stronger na- 
tions should use their strength as a trust to 
help weaker nations?. Not merely to help 
them tc fight, but to help them in the ways 
of peace? Such a policy is in fact the 
deepest and greatest tradition of our foreign 
policy, long before some ambitious politicians 
brought us into the selfish and unprincipled 
game of imperial aggressions and power poli- 
tics and the financing of militarists and 
gangsters to provide markets and protect the 
paltry interests of a handful of privileged 
Americans. The earlier policy, the policy I 
now refer to, is the doctrine laid down by 
President James Monroe 120 years ago, when 
the Spanish and Portuguese empires had been 
expelied from this continent and were pre- 
paring to move back. 

Our policy at that time was to warn those 
powers off, not merely as representing Euro- 
pean empire but alo as representing a 
political system in fundamental conflict with 
our own. The Monroe Doctrine was based 
upon the deepest and most fundamental 
interest of the American people—the pres- 
ervation of democracy. 

The world has dwindled since that time, 
Mcdern communications and other develop- 
ments have brought the 1,300,000,000 of 
Asia much closer to us than the peoples of 
South America were a hundred and twenty 
years ago. And whether Asiatic peoples are 
to be free, and our friendly neighbors as part 
of a free and organized world, or to be the 
human base and cannon fodder of tremendous 
empires outnumbering us 5 or 10 to 1, is the 
gravest problem we have to face today. For 
the world can no longer survive nine-tenths 
slave and one-tenth free. 

The basic policy of cur Republic is not 
that of empire; our political system is not 
based upon concepts of absolute rule over 
subject peoples. And in this we differ from 
the British Empire, despite Britain's well- 
developed democracy in relation to domestic 
affairs, both at home and in the Dominions. 
Britain in Asia is an empire, not a democ- 
racy. And our political system is not that 
of Soviet Russia; neither can we favor the 
Communist methods of controlling the des- 
tinies of peoples outside the Soviet Union. 
We have our own political system, still im- 
perfect but wholly sound, conceived in lib- 
erty and dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are created equal. The preservation 
of this system is our primary interest, be- 
sides which all else fades into insignificance. 
And in order to preserve this system it must 
apply not only to domestic: but to foreign 
affairs. We must follow foreign policies deter- 
mined not by the interests of economic or 
political adventurers and careerists but by 
our fundamental national interests of peace 
and democracy. 


The old order in Asia with its domination 
by western empires, is broken. We are free 
to declare our own American policy—a policy 
of freedom and justice for Asia. We must 
state it now, today, while we are carrying on 
the war that must forever end the brutal 
domination of the Japanese Army over east- 
ern Asia. We must state it now, today, 
before our balance-of-power Machiavellians 
conclude some new deal with their beloved 
imperial absolutism of Japan. We must 
state it now, today, to show the peoples of 
Asia that we are their friends and not their 
enemies, and are not seeking either to salvage 
broken European empires, or to impose our 
own imperial domination. 

We must formally and openly renounce 
any intention of subjecting any Asiatic 
country to our own imperial rule, or of seek- 
ing imperial privileges in Asiatic countries, 

We must approach all our allies claiming 
territories in Asia for cooperation in a joint 
statement of specific renunciation of impe- 
rial ambitions in Asia. If we can obtain 
such agreement, it is far better than any 
other way. But if it is difficult, we must 
make it a unilateral doctrine like the doc- 
trine of Monroe. It must be a clear, frank, 
and unambiguous statement of this most 
fundamental of American foreign policies. 
We must apply it to Asia. We need seek no 
new words or phrases. We can apply to Asia, 
and to the present situation, the historic 
words and phrases of the Monroe Doctrine, 

“It is by rendering justice to other nations 
that we may expect it of them. It is by our 
ability to resent injuries and redress wrongs 
that we may avoid them. 

“It is a proper occasion for asserting, as 
a principle in which the rights and interests 
of the United States are involved, that the 
Asiatic Continent and its fringing islands, 
by the free and independent condition which 
much of it will assume and maintain with 
the withdrawal of Japanese forces, are hence- 
forth not to be considered as subjects for 
future colonization by any European or Asi- 
atic power. 

“The citizens of the United States cherish 
sentiments the most friendly in favor of the 
liberty and happiness of their fellow men 
on that side of the Pacific. The political 
system of the European powers is essentially 
different in this respect from that of Amer- 
ica. This difference proceeds from that which 
exists in their respective governments; and 
to the defense of our own, which has been 
achieved by the loss of so much blood and 
treasure, and matured by the wisdom of their 
most enlightened citizens, and under which 
we have enjoyed unexampled felicity, this 
whole Nation is devoted. : 

“We owe it, therefore, to candor and to 
the amicable relations existing between the 
United States and those powers to declare 
that we should consider any attempt on 
their part to reextend their system to any 
part of Asia or its fringing islands as dan- 
gerous to our peace and safety. With the 
existing colonies or dependencies of any 
European power we have not interfered and 
shall not interfere. But with the govern- 
ments. which have declared their independ- 
ence of foreign powers, with or without out- 
side military aid or other support, and which 
are able to carry on their effective internal 
authority when outside support is with- 
drawn, we could not view any interposition 
for the purpose of oppressing them, or con- 
trolling in any other manner their destiny, 
by any European power, in any other light 
than as the manifestation of an unfriendly 
disposition toward the United States.” 

If freedom is to live, this must be Amer- 
ica’s role in Asia. Our deepest rights and 
interests lie in the encouragement and ad- 
vancement of the democratic way of life, 
everywhere that it lies within our power. 
And this, also, is the only lasting and worth- 
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while basis of peace. Not peace “for a gen- 
eration,” while preparing for a greater war 
a generation hence. But peace with free- 
dom, the enduring peace of good neighbors 
in a free world. 

We are not to expect or require Utopia from 
Asiatic peoples. We have not yet reached 
Utopia on this continent. We have not yet 
reached it here in the United States. It lies 
forever beyond the hills. But freedom is the 
light thet brings us ever nearer to it. And 
if freedom is to live, Asia must be free, 
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Mr. COMPTON. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
signal honor as well as a moral duty to 
be the joint author and sponsor of House 
Resolution 419, simultaneously intro- 
duced by the Honorable James A, WRIGHT, 
Member from Pennsylvania on the 
majority side of the House. This is 
a subject that has been near my heart for 
many years and as I have indicated I am 
most happy to be privileged as a Member 
of Congress to take some action looking 
toward the abrogation of the British 
White Paper which attempts to hold the 
Jewish people as a permanent minority 
in Palestine and which precludes the re- 
lief to the suffering Jew so long and so 
vividly presented to us in Europe. It is 
hoped that this joint action by the Con- 
gress will give the State Department en- 
couragement to take active steps to bring 
about favorable action in Europe. It is 
also my hope that this concerted joint 
action, with the engendered sympathetic 
public opinion reawakened by these reso- 
lutions, will spur the administration to 
poe an aggressive policy toward that 
end, 

Let no one say this is not our business 
to interfere with Great Britain in this 
matter. Decidedly it is our affair. Great 
Britain formally initiated the project in 
1918 and wanted our approval and en- 
couragement which we and the other 
allies of World War No. 1 gave at that 
time. Subsequently, Great Britain be- 
came the trustee—mark you, the trus- 
tee—for 52 nations of the League of Na- 
tions in establishing a Jewish national 
home in Palestine. We must not forget 
that in 1922 a joint congressional reso- 
lution favoring the establishment of a 
Jewish home for the Jewish people in 
Palestine was adopted unanimously, and 
we must not forget that in 1924 a special 
treaty between England and the United 
States gave special significance and sanc- 
tion to the mandate for Palestine. It is 
worthy of note that the treaty specifi- 
cally set forth that any changes must be 
with our assent. This is ample reason, 
if there were no humanitarian ones, for 
us to actively and energetically insist 
that Great Britain abrogate the British 
White Paper which was enunciated with- 
out our assent or approval, $ 
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Every humanitarian impulse is toward 
opening wide the doors of Palestine to 
our suffering brothers of the Jewish faith. 
Let me say in conclusion that literally 
thousands of my constituents in Con- 
necticut, both Jew and gentile, have 
urged me to lend assistance to any action 
that might speed the day when Palestine 
would once more be a haven for the Jew. 

Answering those thousands and act- 
ing on behalf of the sympathetic mem- 
bers of the minority, I have taken this 
action today. It is my earnest hope that 
the House will give unanimous approval 
to the adoption of the resolution, 


Address by Senator Tunnell Before the 
Democratic National Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 27 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an able ad- 
dress delivered by the senior Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. TUNNELL] before the 
Democratic National Committee, in ses- 
sion at the Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., on January 22, 1944. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ev majority party must defend itself 
Ne e of its record. In politics, 
the record of a political party is its certificate 
to the world as to its policy. I should say 
nothing at this time were it not for the fact 
that I believe the Democratic Party of the Na- 
tion has an opportunity such as parties sel- 
dom have. I believe that there is in connec- 
tion with this opportunity a duty. 

The present World War was foreseen by the 
leader of the Democratic Party who was then 
President of the United States before the war 
broke out in Europe in 1939. The President, 
rea the dangerous position in which 
America would be placed, attempted to get 
the Congress of the United States in the posi- 
tion in which it would realize the danger that 
our Nation was likely to be hurled into a great 
war. His suggestions were ignored by many 
of his critics. Many of them said that he 
was looking for a third term in the Presi- 
dential chair, Others said he was just a war- 
monger with love of power. There were no 
war clouds in the skies according to these 
critics. In our form of government there 
are few whose duty it is to plan for the whole 
Nation. There are times when it appears that 
no one beside the President has that duty. 
At least few beside him seem to be greatly 
concerned. about the country’s interest. 
Many of us are concerned as to the problems 
of our various localities or States. The 
President must have an over-all picture of 
the Nation’s position. At the close of the 
First World War the Republican Party which 
had been enlarged by accretions of the dis- 
satisfied from the Democratic Party and from 
every other element of the American people 
blocked every attempt at placing the world 
in a position to prevent another World War. 
From the close of the First World War to Pearl 


Harbor, the Republican Party had been con- 
sistently isolationist. During the 8 years that 
I have been in the Senate I have observed the 
hostility which the Republican Party, 
through its representatives in the Senate, 
has exhibited to any steps which would be 
considered as a preparation for the war which 
our President told us was coming. Many 
sincere Republicans arrayed themselves on 
each side of this great question, but the ma- 
jority of the minority party was clearly iso- 
lationist in its leanings. 

Is it strange that under these conditions 
the Republican Party would prefer that there 
be no argument as to the foreign policy? Our 
opponents desire to point to their record in 
the vote on appropriations. They don’t want 
us to point to their votes on lend-lease, 
on the selective service, on arming our 
merchant ships, and the various ques- 
tions which arose when the President of 
the United States was pointing out the danger 
which our country then faced. The opposi- 
tion party has voted for appropriations to 
conduct the war. It has consistently crit- 
icized the conduct of the war. A short time 
ago we were told that some of our allies were 
fighting the war at our expense in a manner 
that was entirely unfair. They told us that 
American gasoline was being used when the 
gasoline of other countries should be used. 
We were told that large numbers of American 
trucks were being taken to Europe or to the 
Pacific which should have been left in the 
United States. We were told that the lives 
of a million men could be saved if certain 
steps suggested by them should be taken. We 
were told that there should be an entirely 
different strategy in the war effort. I lis- 
tened to two prominent Republicans a few 
nights ago over the radio. The implication 
of their speeches was clearly that there was 
no disagreement between the two parties on 
foreign policy. A question was then read to 
one as to what particular domestic law would 
be repealed if his party had the power to do 
so. We were told that in foreign policies 
there was no disagreement. In domestic 
policies there was no law which his party 
would pledge itself to repeal. Just what 
must the American people expect if this Gov- 
ernment shall be turned over to the Repub- 
lican Party? Will the social security laws be 
repealed? Will there be antilabor legisla- 
tion? Will there be antifarm legislation? 
Will the old reactionary element of the Re- 
publican Party be able to dominate legisla- 
tion? What is the policy of the Republican 
Party? The principal plank in the platform 
of the Republican Party at Chicago, if it 
properly portrays the sentiment of its lead- 
ers, will be an anti-Roosevelt declaration, 
The Republican Party believes that what- 
ever is endorsed by President Roosevelt should 
be opposed, whether his proposals are good 
or bad. Again, for selfish reasons, these 
people must eliminate Franklin Roosevelt, 
They can’t dominate him. Is such an elim- 
ination in the interest of the American peo- 
ple at this time? 

What is the policy of the Republican Party? 
Up until the Mackinac Island Conference, its 
policy was isolationism. Is there a person 
within the sound of my voice who believes 
that any possible solution of world condi- 
tions would be sooner arrived at if the Presi- 
dent should be displaced by some Repub- 
lican? If such a move is to be made, who is 
there in whom the country has such confi- 
dence as to place that man in the position of 
Franklin Roosevelt? Is it Wendell Willkie? 
In what does his foreign policy differ from 
the policy of Franklin Roosevelt? What per- 
centage of the American people would prefer 
to trust his judgment in foreign affairs to 
that of the President of the United States? 
Perhaps it is Governor Dewey with his pro- 
posed alliance? Are we going back to the 
days of alliances such as preceded the First 
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World War? Are we to take the views of 
Governor Dewey on international affairs when 
that seems to be his only platform? Where 
are those who shouted so loudly against the 
President's policy of lend-lease? Where are 
those who called him a war monger? Where 
are those who told us that there was no 
danger of America being attacked by air? 
Who saw this war in advance? Who said 
there would be no war? Who realized the 
situation in which the United States was to 
be placed? Our Republican friends sneer- 
ingly refer to the slogan, “Win the War.” 
They tell us that the war is in the hands of 
certain generals and admirals. They tell us 
that even a Republican could safely be 
trusted to sit in the White House. They tell 
us that the war is simply a matter of ap- 
propriating money for certain generals and 
certain admirals to spend. Can we beat Hit- 
ler without a head to the American Govern- 
ment? Just what do our political opponents 
want in this war? On Tuesday evening of 
this week I listened to a broadcast by a Re- 
publican leader. His whole theme was the 
failure of the American Government, He 
told us that during the First World War the 
maintenance of the cost of living was the 
result of a cooperative effort. He told us that 
the cost of living rose 100 percent during that 
war, He told us that the administration 
had bungled the whole domestic policy, and 
that the cost of living had risen only 25 per- 
cent during the present World War. He did 
not tell his radio audience that the income 
of the United States had risen from $39,912,- 
000,000 in 1932 to $119,800,000,000 in 1942. 
He did not tell the audience that the taxes 
in the United States at this time to be paid in 
1944 are greater than the total income of the 
Nation in 1932. He did not tell us that dur- 
ing this time the country has been placed in 
a state of defense and offense.. He did not tell 
us that 45 percent of the cost of the war was 
being financed by taxation, practically all of 
which comes out of the profits and wages of 
the American people. 

He did not tell us that our farms are turn- 
ing out feed more rapidly than it was ever 
turned out before by the United States in 
wartime. He did not tell us of the tremen- 
dous amount of aid that we had given to 
our allies. He did not tell us of the numbers 
of airplanes, tanks, trucks, munitions that 
were being manufactured by the American 
people. He did not tell us that we have 
trained and equipped the greatest Army in 
the Nation’s history, According to his story, 
everything is confusion and futility. By 
these methods the Republican leaders hope 
to change a minority to a majority during the 
absence of 10,000,000 men in this war. They 
hope, by adding to their numbers the dissat- 
isfied from every element of American life, to 
make of their party a majority instead of a 
minority. They hope to add to their num- 
bers every person who is dissatisfied with 
gasoline rationing. They hope to add to 
their numbers every man who is complaining 
about scarcity of automobiles. They hope to 
add to their number every person who objects 
to taxation in time of war. In other words, 
the whole appeal of the Republican Party at 
this time is to the dissatisfied. There is a 
duty upon the Democratic Party to take the 
Offensive in this political war. There is a 
duty to save America from a repetition of the 
peace disasters after the First World War. 
Can we do this with the isolation Republican 
Party of the United States? Will this party 
be aided by the antiwar element which it has 
protected? The Democratic Party has the 
organizations in every State in the Union to 
save democracy. It has the conscientious, 
determined, law-abiding, patriotic Americans 
who want to win the war, who believe that it 
would be a case of lost motion to change the 
management of our country in the midst of a 
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world grapple for existence. The Democratic 
Party has, above all else, the Commander in 
Chief best fitted to command the ship during 
this world storm, The Democratic Party has 
today the duty to present its claims to the 
American yoter. This is a duty not alone to 
the American people generally. It is a duty 
to each man in the armed service. It is a 
duty to each woman as she sits at home and 
waits the return of her husband in the world 
struggle. It is a duty that we owe each 
infant as it grows without the guidance and 
training of a father who is in the armed serv- 
ice, whether at home or in a foreign land. 
But there is a duty even stronger than that 
I have described. There is the duty to on- 
coming generations yet unborn that they may 
be saved from a struggle such as. we have 
twice seen. It is a duty not alone to America 
and its generatons born and unborn, It is a 
duty to mankind. It is a duty to a suffering 
world. Can we again fail to measure up to 
our opportunties, our duties? Is the Ameri- 
can electorate going to permit the Republican 
Party to have sufficient power to again block 
an effort on the part of the struggling nations 
of the world to prevent a future war? Are 
we to have again a fight against world prog- 
ress such as was led by Henry Cabot Lodge 
after the First World War? Are purely parti- 
san, political victories to be preferred to vic- 
tories for mankind on the world front? Are 
we to throw aside with contempt the fruits 
of the struggle that is costing the lifeblood 
of millions? Is this a struggle for the free- 
dom of mankind, or simply one for a victory 
for the Republican Party in the United States 
of America? Are these sacrifices of money, 
blood, and youth to be in vain? Can you 
combine the dissatisfied elements of this Na- 
tion, those who are dissatisfied with rations, 
with taxes, with war restrictions, into an or- 
ganization dedicated to the preservation of 
our liberties and the elevation of our pos- 
terity? 


The Soldier Vote Bill » 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 27, 1944 


Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, interest in the Worley or Green- 
Lucas soldier vote bill continues to 
mount, Those of us who associated our- 
selves together a few evenings ago to de- 
vise a method by which a record roll-call 
vote could be obtained on the Worley bill 
or the principles embodied in it, have 
been greatly encouraged by promises of 
support from both sides of the aisle in 
the last few hours. 

It is my conviction that when the 
previous question is moved on the rule 
for the soldier vote bill, plenty of Mem- 
bers will stand up to insist that there 
be a yea-and-nay vote. We have 118 
signed to a pledge to do that and we have 
assurances from a great many more 
Members that they will be on hand. 

These assurances have not come from 
only one side of the aisle and it is that 
fact which gives us reason to believe that 
the rule will be voted down and an op- 
portunity given to so amend the rules as 
to insure a separate roll-call vote on the 
Worley bill. 


We desire to show that the signers of 
this agreement, which gives a special 
significance for this early roll call on the 
previous question and thereby gives to 
the returning veteran in future years a 
clear index as to those who favored a 
uniform Federal ballot, were not con- 
fined to any section of the country, 
There were a dozen signers from Cali- 
fornia and a dozen from Pennsylvania, 
There were a half-dozen from Texas 
and a half-dozen from North Carolina. 
They came from Arkansas and Illinois, 
from Michigan and Missouri, from 
Florida and Washington, from Tennes- 
see and Oklahoma. They were all over 
the map and that fact brings comfort 
and confidence to the supporters of the 
Worley bill. I list the signers to the 
petition for a clear-cut vote on the prin- 
ciples of a uniform Federal ballot for all 
men and women in the armed forces of 
the United States, and I list them here 
by the States which they represent: 

Alabama: JOHN J. SPARKMAN. 

Arizona: JOHN R. Murpock, RICHARD F. 


HARLESS. . 

Arkansas: Brooxs Hays, J. W. FUL- 
BRIGHT. 

California: CHET HOLIFIELD, CLAIR 


ENGLE, JERRY VOORHIS, WILL ROGERS, Jr., 
Ep. V. Izac, CECIL R. KING, GEORGE E. 
OUTLAND, JOHN H. TOLAN, THOMAS FORD, 
CLARENCE F. LEA, ALFRED J. ELLIOTT, HARRY 
SHEPPARD. 

Florida: ROBERT L. F. SIKES, EMORY H, 
PRICE, LEX GREEN, PAT CANNON. 

Idaho: COMPTON I. WHITE. 

Illinois: WILLIAM A. ROWAN, THOMAS J. 
O'BRIEN, THOMAS S. GORDON, WILLIAM L. 
DAWSON, MARTIN GORSKI. 

Indiana: Ray J. MADDEN, LOUIS LUDLOW. 

Kentucky: B. M. VINCENT. 

Maryland: D. J. Warp, THOMAS 
D'ALESANDRO, Jr., LANSDALE G. SASSCER. 

Massachusetts: James M. CURLEY, 
THOMAS J. LANE. 

Michigan: GEORGE SADOWSKI, Lovis C. 
RABAUT, JOHN D. DINGELL, GEORGE D. 
O'BRIEN, JOHN LESINSKI, 

Minnesota: HAROLD C. HAGEN. 

Missouri: ORVILLE ZIMMERMAN, CLAR- 
ENCE CANNON, JOHN J, COCHRAN. 

Montana: MIKE MANSFIELD, 
O' Cox Non. 

Nevada: MAURICE SULLIVAN. 

New Jersey: ELMER WENE, EDWARD J. 
HART. 

New Mexico: CLINTON P. ANDERSON, A. 
M, FERNANDEZ, 

New York: ARTHUR G. KLEIN, SAMUEL 
DICKSTEIN, CHARLES C, BUCKLEY, THOMAS 
F. BURCHILL, DONALD L, O'TOOLE, EMAN- 
UEL CELLER, JAMES J. HEFFERNAN, MARTIN 
J. KENNEDY, VITO MARCANTONIO, A, L, 
SOMERS, WALTER LYNCH, WILLIAM B. 
BARRY, JAMES H. FAY, LOUVIS J. CAPOZZOLI, 
Tuomas H. CULLEN, SOL BLOOM, JOSEPH L. 
PFEIFER, JOHN J. DELANEY, MATTHEW J. 
MERRITT, JAMES M. FITZPATRICK, WILLIAM 
T. BYRNE. 

North Carolina: J. H. FOLGER, A. L. 
BULWINKLE, HERBERT C. BONNER, W. O. 
BURGIN, ZEBULON WEAVER, CARL T. DUR- 
HAM. 

North Dakota: USHER L. BURDICK. 

Ohio: MICHAEL J, KIRWAN, MICHAEL A. 
FEIGHAN. 


JAMES 
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Oklahoma: MIKE MONRONEY, VICTOR 
WICKERSHAM, JED JOHNSON, LYLE H. 
BOREN. 

Pennsylvania: JAMES A, WRIGHT, DAN- 
IEL K. HocH, GRANT FURLONG, JoHN W. 
MURPHY, HERMAN P, EBERHARTER, FRANCIS 
V. WALTER, AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY, FRANCIS 
J. MYERS, THOMAS SCANLON, MICHAEL J, 
BRADLEY, J. BUELL SNYDER, SAMUEL A. 
WEIss, 

Rhode Island: JoHN E. Focarry, A. J. 
Foranp, 

Tennessee: Estes KEFAUVER, J. Percy 
PRIEST, ALBERT GORE, WIRT COURTNEY. 

Texas: R. E. THOMASON, Nat PATTON, 
LINDLEY BECKWORTH, LYNDON B. JOHN- 
SON, WRIGHT PATMAN, ED GOSSETT, GEORGE 
MAHON. 

Utah: J. W. Rosinson, WALTER K. 
GRANGER. j 

Virginia: JOHN W. FLANNAGAN, Ir. 

Washington: JOHN M. COFFEE. 

West Virginia: JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
JOHN KEE, 

Wisconsin: Tuan F. WASIELEWSKI, LA 
VERN R. DILWEG, HOWARD McMurray, 


Farm Conditions and Income Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 27 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter re- 
ceived by me from Mr. E. C. Brookens, 
an attorney of Westmoreland, Kans., who 
is very familiar with farm conditions. 
He makes some suggestions in regard to 
individual income-tax returns that seem 
to me to have considerable merit. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: > 


WESTMORELAND, KANS., January 18, 1944. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 

United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: From time to time I have 
noticed statements in the newspaper con- 
cerning an effort to be made to simplify in- 
come-tax returns. 

As you know, we are located in a rural 
community and I have had the occasion to 
assist many farmers in making their tax esti- 
mate. 

The complaint most of them had was that 
after making the December estimate shortly 
thereafter they would be required to make 
and file a complete statement for the entire 
year. 

It occurs to me, since each farmer is re- 
quired to make a December estimate, that it 
would be well to change the fiscal year for 
them from December 1 to December 1 and 
then let them make a final return for the 
year at any time during the month of De- 
cember; or if it is necessary that the fiscal 
year be from January 1 to January 1 then 
let them make and file a return during the 
month of January. In this way they would 
have to make but one return. 
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I found a number of cases where farmers 
had cattle or hogs on feed but could not 
tell whether they would be able to get them 
to market on account of the roads and also 
because trucks are hard to get at times. 

Another matter that should be adjusted is 
the $624 exemption in estimating the Victory 
tax. Many farms are owned by the wife and 
husband jointly and the wife under recent 
conditions works about 60-50 in operating 
the farm; but we are told that unless the 
wife has a separate income from some other 
enterprise, eyen though she attends to the 
chickens and helps with the milking, she 
has no separate income that can be deducted 
even though the sale of the cream and eggs 
amount to more more than the $1,248. 

It is not difficult to tell if a man and 
woman are married but it seems almost im- 
possible to determine just what each of them 
earn in a joint enterprise, so why not elim- 
inate that 40 percent post-war credit and 
give a man and wife $1,248 exemption or 
better still do away with the exemption 
entirely. 

This present blank is a tremendously diffi- 
cult piece of literature to understand. You 
must remember that many of the farmers 
have only an eighth-grade education and 
they know practically nothing about book- 
keeping. 

In helping make out the December 15 
estimate, I recall one farmer who came to 
our office and he had with him a statement of 
the whole family’s expenses, even including 
his chewing tobacco and it took a long time 
to check through a vast number of pages of 
items to check out the ones that could not 
be used in the December estimate. 

If you fellows who passed this pay-as-you- 
go-tax law could spend about 2 weeks in a 
country law office helping make out these 
tax returns, I am sure you would then realize 
what the average farmer is up against. I 
have found that a large majority of the 
farmers are absolutely honest in their efforts 
to meet the requirements, but they are com- 
pletely bewildered. 

Very truly yours, 
Brooxens & Brookens, 
By E. C. Brookens. 


Income Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 27 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, in 
reference to a subject in which we are 
all vitally interested, and particularly 
the 43,500,000 taxpayers who will be 
called upon to file income-tax returns 
this year, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article 
by Mr. Westbrook Pegler, who writes a 
column under the headline “Fair 
Enough.” The article is an extremely 
interesting one, and adds to what has 
been already said and written upon this 
all-important subject. 

There being no objection, the article 
` was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: : 

PAIR ENOUGH 
y (By Westbrook Pegler) 

New York, January 21.—Henry Morgen- 
thau thinks Miss Vivien Kellems' exhorta- 
tion to her fellow citizens to refuse to pay 


their income taxes smacks of disloyalty. He 
exaggerates. 

Miss Kellems is guilty of exasperation and 
foolishness, no worse. Her exasperation may 
do some good but she will surely pay for her 
foolishness because the Tr has the 
right and power to sell her out on the court- 
house steps like an Iowa farmer in the days 
of the panic and would have to do it to 
maintain the authority of government and 
law should this energetic and emotional 
manufacturer of a small but highly important 
war contraption persist in her refusal to pay 
on the ground that she needs the money for 
a stake to resume normal business after the 
war. 

She has given shrill and penetrating voice 
to a cry of protest and despair on behalf of 
many other entirely loyal citizens who find 
themselves actually broke today, stripped of 
their savings and compelled to go to the 
loan sharks for money to hand over to Mr. 
Morgenthau. There are among these good 
Americans some with children in the services 
who have suffered sudden total loss of their 
normal employment or business and must 
now pay to the Treasury money which they 
had put by for that rainy day without the 
slightest hope that they will be able to pay 
the rent and keep their homes together, 
They will pay with a feeling that there is 
something wrong about a government which 
would reduce them to poverty and use part 
of their money to buy unaccustomed com- 
forts for the peoples of foreign lands and to 
pipe streams of cash into the treasuries of 
corrupt unions at home. The family is the 
basic unit of American gociety and the Na- 
tion, but the income-tax rates now hold that 
the head of a family is entitled to only a 
miserably insufficient allowance for their sup- 
port and must take care of strangers, includ- 
ing foreigners, first. 

These are some of the thoughts of Amer- 
icans no less patriotic than Mr. Morgenthau, 
who agree with Miss Kellems up to the point 
where she asks them to engage in a mass 
protest or tax strike. 

Mr. Morgenthau said further that taxes 
are levied by Congress, representing the peo- 
ple, and that “we in the Treasury are 
charged by law with collecting those taxes.” 

That is correct, except that the Treasury 
has tried to tell Congress how much to charge 
and has insisted on ruinous rates. Para- 
doxically, the Treasury and the New Deal 
have squeezed and squeezed toward financial 
extinction the one class of income taxpayers 
who yield by far the most important return, 
There has been in this program evidence of 
animus against an economic and social class 
of Americans who are as patriotic as any of 
the rest and much more loyal than some 
ideologists in Washington. 

Miss Kellems’ reference to “fantastic, ridic- 
ulous, and distorted tax laws of this country 
which no one can understand” was not an 
exaggeration. These laws are unfair, retro- 
active in some respects, and so complicated 
that it has been necessary to hold classes 
for the instruction of agents of the Internal 
Revenue, who will admit, privately, that they 
still do not understand. The taxpayer bhim- 
self is lost in the tangle of language and ref- 
erences, and he has a feeling that a tax orig- 
‘nally intended to raise money to run his 
Government has now been turned into a de- 
vice to take away his home, his savings, his 
insurance, and the money which he had 
hoped to leave his wife when he died. There 
has been a suggestion in the Treasury's tax- 
ing program for years that there was some- 
thing morally wrong about saving and ac- 
cumulating from the earnings of hard work 
and ability, and a parallel suggestion that 
the State should take over this and care for 
all alike and on charity rations. 

Mr. Morgenthau expresses a political bias 
when he said of Miss Kellems’ remarks, “Such 
an attitude is especially unworthy of persons 
profiting from war contracts.” 
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Why is it especially unworthy? War con- 
tractors, on the whole, have given this Na- 
tion service at least as great and noble as 
his own. These contracts were no favor to 
these manufacturers. They were made in 
good faith between citizens and the Govern- 
ment, but he suggests that war contractors 
somehow forfeit their freedom of speech, 


Return to Civilian Use of Palm Beach 
Hotel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 27 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article appearing in PM 
on January 23, 1944, entitled “Palm 
Beach Hotel Men Happy; Wounded Or- 
dered Out.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PALM BEACH HOTEL MEN Happy; WOUNDED 
ORDERED OUT—GENERAL SOMERVELL ORDERS 
BREAKERS, Now Army HOSPITAL, RETURNED 


(By I. F. Stone) 


Real-estate interests of Palm Beach, Fla. 
have succeeded in a long campaign to throw 
wounded American soldiers out of that fa- 
mous resort. 

The famous Breakers Hotel, taken over by 
the Army in December 1942, and converted at 
& cost of several hundred thousand dollars 
into a modern hospital, will be vacated on 
March 31, put back into shape at the cost of 
several hundred thousand dollars more and 
ore back to the Florida East Coast Hotel 

0. 
The War Department's sudden decision was 
made as those in charge of the hospital, in 
expectation of an increased flow of casualties 
from the projected second front, were pre- 
paring to ask permission to expand their fa- 
cilities. These were planned especially for 
neuropsychiatric and facial surgery cases in. 
the belief that the all-year-round sunshine 
of Palm Beach made it an ideal place to re- 
habilitate battle-broken minds and bodies. 


SOMERVELL SIGNS 


Lt. Gen, Brehon B, Somervell, commanding 
officer, Army Service Forces, signed the order 
to abandon the Breakers as a hospital on 
January 10 without discussing it with the 
Surgeon General, Maj. Gen. Norman T. Kirk, 
He said he did so because there was “no use 
paying high rentals when space was available 
elsewhere.” The General said “we owe that 
to the taxpayers.” 

There are almost 800 patients, many of 
them battle casualties, in the Breakers now 
and most of them are to be moved to Camp 
Atterbury, Ind. 

Although local Palm Beach real-estate in- 
terests and their spokesmen in Washington 
have sought to make it appear that the town 
is unanimous in wanting to get rid of the 
hospital, Mrs. George Emerson, mother of 
Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt and one of the 
social leaders of the fashionable colony, told 
this correspondent by long-distance telephone 
that she thought the decision “outrageous” 
and that it was deeply resented by many per- 
sons there. 

CHANCES FOR THE RICH 


“Many of my friends are up in arms about 
it,” Mrs. Emerson said, “This is a wonderful 
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place for the boys and there is talk of getting 
up a petition. Charles Alexander felt so 
badly about it that he sent a telegram of pro- 
test to the President. 

“This was a chance for Palm Beach to show 
that the so-called rich people are back of the 
war effort and we feel very intensely about it. 
It must have cost several hundred thousand 
dollars to put the place in shape for a hos- 
pital and now it looks like money thrown out 
the window. The boys in the hospital feel 
very bad about it and we all wish something 
could be done to get Washington to reverse 
Its decision.” 

Mrs. Emerson has been working in the hos- 
pital as chairman of the Gray Ladies, but 
asked that it be made clear that she was 
speaking for herself and not for that organi- 
zation. 

Senator CLAUDE PEPPER (Democrat, Florida) 
declared that he and Mrs. Pepper had visited 
the hospital recently and had intended speak- 
ing with War Department officials about 
plans to enlarge it. He said he was very 
much impressed with the hospital and sur- 
prised by the sudden decision to hand it back 
for operation as a hotel. 

FIFTY DOLLARS A DAY 

The Breakers, largest hotel in West Palm 
Beach, is one of the most fashionable hotels 
on the east coast of Florida. It had 500 
rooms, and a tourist agency in New York said 


that while the rates used to run from $24 to 


$40 a day American plan, it would rent when 
reopened at from $30 to $50 a day. This 
agency said it would not be ready for occu- 
pancy this season. 

The hotel is one of many built by the late 
Henry M. Flagler, who was an associate of 
the elder Rockefeller, and also built the 
Florida East Coast Railway. The hotel is 
owned by the Florida East Coast Hotel Co. 
Its counsel is Scott Loftin, former United 
States Senator, a Jacksonville corporation 
lawyer long associated with the Flagler estate 
and receiver for the Florida East Coast Rail- 
way. 

The hotel was taken over by the Army Air 
Forces as a rest and rehabilitation center for 
evacuated wounded and turned over on Sep- 
tember 10 last to the Surgeon General, who 
put it in shape to handle neuropsychiatric 
surgery, ophthalmic surgery, and maxillo-fa- 
cial plastic surgery. In lay terms this means 
surgery for injury to brain, spine, and nerves, 
surgery of the eyes and facial surgery in head 
and jaw wounds. 

ROUTINE MATTER 

A War Department source said $299,402 
had been spent in equipping the hotel for 
use as a hospital and that the first rental 
payment was at a rate of $250,000 a year. 
The cost of restoring the hotel is estimated 
at from half to two-thirds the amount spent 
in equipping it, probably two-thirds, accord- 
ing to this same official source. Engineers are 
now working on the details. This would put 
the cost of restoration at from $150,000 to 
$200,000. 

According to this source, General Somer- 
vell signed the order for the release of the 
hotel as a routine matter, along with many 
similar orders. The officer responsible for 
real estate matters is Col. John O’Brien, head 
of the Real Estate Division in the Army 
Service Forces, formerly in the Lands Di- 
vision of the Department of Justice. 

The owners of the hotel have -been run- 
ning an undercover pressure campaign for 
its release almost ever since the day the 
Army took it over, according to informed 
real estate sources, but promised the Surs 
geon General at a private conference last 
November that they would give it up since 
he thought the hospital necessary. 

General Somervell vigorously denied a re- 
port that he had signed the release over the 
objections of the Surgeon General. He sent 
PM word that he had signed ſt without dis- 
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cussion with the Surgeon General but 
phoned the Surgeon General at once when 
he heard PM’s report. Somervell said the 
Surgeon General expressed himself as in 
agreement with his decision. The Surgeon 
General could not be reached for comment. 

Two Members of Congress, Senator CHARLES 
O. AnpREws of Florida, and Representative 
Par CANNON, who represents the district in 
which Palm Beach is situated, have been 
sending the War Department letters from 
constituents and real-estate interests back 
home asking for the release of the Breakers. 

SOCIAL HANDICAP 

Restoration of the Breakers as a hotel 
would increase tourist and railroad business 
on the east coast. A Palm Beach news- 
paperman explained that use of the Breakers 
as a hospital interfered with the resort’s 
social activities because that hotel had for- 
merly been the center of West Palm Beach 
social life. 

Judging from Mrs. Emerson’s reaction, 
many members of the fashionable social 
colony seem prepared to make that sacrifice. 
Apparently business interests in West Palm 
Beach, headed by Mayor James M. Owen, 
feel differently. 

I was unable to reach Senator ANDREWS 
but did succeed in speaking with Repre- 
sentative CaNNoN. This is the conversation 
which took place: 

“We understand you were the leader of a 
campaign to get the hospital moved out of 
Palm Beach.” 

“Not that I know of,” Representative Can- 
NON said, “My files don’t show it. If any- 
thing was done by my office, it was done 
orally.” 

“Well, didn’t Palm Beach people ask you 
to help get rid of the hospital?” 

TRANSMITTED REQUEST 

“I did transmit a request of Mayor James 
M. Owen to the War Department just like I'd 
transmit any request by my constituents,” 
was the answer. 

“Don’t you investigate requests before you 
pass them on?” F 

“I do when I want to,” Cannon replied. 
What's your interest in this, anyway?” 

“Well, we understand there are close to 800 
battle casualties there.” 

They're not going to be thrown in the 
gutter,” was the Congressman’s comment. 

I said I understood the Surgeon General 
Was opposed to releasing the hotel. I asked 
the Congressman whether he had discussed 
the matter with the Surgeon General. 

“Why don’t you call the War Department?” 
Representative CANNON said. “General Som- 
ervell knows all about it.” 

Somervell said no member of the Florida 
delegation had been in touch with him about 
the hotel. Recent large-scale releases of 
hotels may be linked with the fact that the 
Truman committee has begun an investiga- 
tion into the amounts paid as rental, 


American Federation of Labor Urges 
Congress to Create an Agency on 
Reconstruction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1944 
Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an Associated 


Press report from Miami, Fla., dated 
January 27, 1944, showing that the ex- 
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ecutive council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has endorsed the creation 
of a commission by Congress on recon- 
struction somewhat similar to the action 
taken by the House yesterday when it 
approved unanimously a resolution to set 
up a Committee on Post-War Economic 
Policy and Planning, consisting of 18 
Members. 

The following committee was ap- 
pointed by the Speaker: 

WILLIAM M. COLMER, Mississippi, chair- 
man; JERE COOPER, Tennessee; R. EWING 
THOMASON, Texas; Francis E. WALTER, 
Pennsylvania; ORVILLE ZIMMERMAN, Mis- 
souri; JERRY Voornts, California; JOHN 
R. Murdock, Arizona; WALTER A. LYNCH, 
New York; THOMAS J. O'BRIEN, Illinois; 
JoHN E. Focarty, Rhode Island; HAMIL- 
TON FisH, New York; CHARLES L, GIFFORD, 
Massachusetts; B. CARROLL REECE, 
Tennessee; RICHARD J. WELCH, Cali- 
fornia; CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, New 
Jersey; CLIFFORD R. Horz, Kansas; 
JESSE P. Wotcort, Michigan; CHARLES S. 
Dewey, Illinois. 

This committee has practically the 
same objectives as suggested by the 
American Federation of Labor, of trying 
to provide post-war employment for 
American wage earners and to stabilize 
American industry and our entire eco- 
nomic system. 

The Associated Press report referred 
to follows: 

Miami, FLA, January 27.— The American 
Federation of Labor's approach to post-war 
problems is a reconstruction commission cre- 
ated by and responsible to Congress, with 
authority to make the over-all policy on 
reconversion, contract cancelation, disposal of 
Government property, and utilization of ` 
demobilized manpower. 

The policy would be made by representa- 
tives of employers, labor, and agriculture, with 
a chairman appointed by the President. 
Quarterly reports to Congress would be re- 
quired. 

The A, F. L. executive council yesterday 
heard these recommendations by its post- 
war committee, headed by Matthew Woll, and 
adopted them as its own. The council's win- 
ter meeting was expected to end today. 

CONFERENCE SLATED 

The council also announced it would spon- 
sor a conference of employers, labor, and 
agriculture in the near future to consider 
these problems. The conference will be 
financed by a $10,000 contribution from the 
Carnegie Foundation. Mr. Woll, answering 
news conference questions, intimated that 
the labor representation at the conference 
would be limited to the A. F. L. He said the 
Carnegie contribution was made “without 
strings.” 

Legislation creating a reconstruction com- 
mission also would provide for continued 
price control and rationing of scarce com- 
modities until stability is attained, 


Mail Service for the Armed Forces 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 27, 1944 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, like all 
other Members of Congress I receive 
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hundreds of letters relative to the deliv- 
ery of mail to those in the armed forces. 
The great majority of them commend 
the service, but now and then, naturally, 
there is a complaint due to the fact that 
the relatives or friends have received 
letters, especially from abroad, which 
indicated that recent communications 
they had written had not reached the 
person to whom they were addressed. 

I realized the great undertaking in 
handling the soldiers’ and sailors’ mail 
and therefore I decided to secure a state- 
ment from the Post Office Department 
relative to this activity, as nothing is bet- 
ter for the morale of the service than ex- 
pediting the delivery of mail from home, 
This morning I received from the Post- 
master General a very interesting state- 
ment upon this subject, and under the 
permission granted me, I include it as 
part of my remarks: 


For some time before the beginning of hos- 
tilities the possibility of war was realized and 
as early as 1939 preparations were started 
and plans made to provide the best possible 
mail service for the armed forces in the event 
of an emergency. An agreement was entered 
into between the Post Office and War Depart- 
ments in March 1940, defining the responsi- 
bility of each in the handling of Army mail. 
This was followed by a similar agreement be- 
tween the Post Office and Navy Departments 
in September 1942, which covered mail for 
personnel of the Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard. Effective January 1, 1943, 
under an agreement by the Post Office De- 
partment, the War Shipping Administration, 
the War Department, and the Navy Depart- 
ment, mail service was extended to the mem- 

bers of the crews of United States merchant 
vessels and vessels of the Army Transport 
Service. 

While the War and Navy Departments as- 
sume responsibility for handling mail after 
it is turned over to them bf the Post Office 
Department, experience has shown that in 
the event of a break-down in the handling 
of the mail, the Post Office Department is 
held responsible in the eyes of the public. 
For this reason the Post Office Department 
has a fundamental interest in the treatment 
accorded mail for the armed forces, whether 
in the custody of the civilian or military pos- 
tal services. Post office inspectors were as- 
cordingly assigned to make periodic visits 
to the various camps and installations to give 
expert advice and assistance in the handling 
of the military mails, More than 220 inspec- 
tors are so assigned, including an average of 
about 15 at overseas points or theaters. In 
addition the War and Navy Departments have 
commissioned numerous experienced postal 
employees for assignment as postal officers 
and to a great extent has assigned inducted 
men and women with postal experience to 
mail-handling activities. Over 32,000 postal 
employees have entered military service. 

The transportation and delivery of mail at 
camps and other installations within the 
United States have been fairly well stand- 
ardized and present no momentous prob- 
lems. The task of getting mail to the armed 
forces overseas, however, is fraught with 
seemingly insurmountable difficulties. From 
the best estimates obtainable, about 2,000,000 
letters and 250,000 parcels and prints are 
transported every day ‘to the Army alone, 
During the period set aside for mailing 
Christmas parcels in 1943, almost 20,000,000 
parcels were sént to the men overseas, and 
reports indicate that only a small proportion 
remained undelivered on Christmas Day. In 
addition to the mail-handling activities, fa- 
cilities are provided in overseas theaters for 
issuance and payment of money orders. The 
need for this service is indicated by the fact 


that about 600,000 money orders are issued 
to Army personnel each month in the amount 
of approximately $30,000,000. 

Under present arrangements, mail ad- 
dressed to soldiers, sailors, marines, armed 
guards on vessels, and members of the Coast 
Guard is transported by the Post Office De- 
partment to post offices convenient to camps, 
posts, and stations in this country and to 
ports of embarkation when addressed for de- 
livery to persons overseas, At these post of- 
fices the mail is turned over to authorities 
of the Army or Navy, who assume responsi- 
bility from that point on until the mail is 
actually delivered to the individual ad- 
dresses, and the Post Office Department has 
no further jurisdiction over such mail. All 
questions of onward transportation, routing, 
speed, and safety from that point on until 
the mail is delivered are decided by the Army 
or Navy, as the case may be. 

Mail from soldiers, sailors, marines, armed 
guards, and Coast Guard members who are 
overseas does not come under the control 
of the United States Post Office Department 
until it reaches this country and is received 
by a domestic United States post office. Mail 
from our forces in camps and posts in the 
United States enters the United States Postal 
Service when it is turned over to a post 
office or branch, generally located at or near 
the camp. Prior to the time the mail is 
actually received in a United States post 
office it is under the complete control of the 
Army or Navy, and the Post Office Depart- 
ment has no part in its handling. 

Directory files and locator cards are made 
up by the Army and Navy and are main- 
tained under their complete supervision, 
When soldiers, sailors, marines, and mem- 
bers of the Coast Guard have been trans- 
ferred, mail for them is given directory serv- 
ice, readdressed, and forwarded to the ad- 
dressees at their new locations by the Army 
and Navy and not by the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Directory service of this nature re- 
quires time and retards the delivery of the 
mail, Such service must also be given in- 
sufficiently and incorrectly addressed mail, 
and this, too, causes delay. 

Reports indicate that mail for our fight- 
ing forces is flowing smoothly from the 
Postal Service to the custody of the military 
and naval authorities, who have assumed the 
tremendous task of transporting the mail to 
the individual soldiers, sailors, marines, and 
armed guards, and Coast Guard members 
wherever they may be. 

Many contingencies have arisen during the 
present hostilities which hinder the Army 
and Navy in the delivery of the mails for our 
fighting forces at overseas destinations. Loss 
by enemy action is always a possibility, but 
unavoidable delays constitute the major 
problem. Mail is apportioned to all available 
vessels and other means of transportation 
with a view to keeping losses at a minimum 
in the event of sinkings or other disaster as 
the result of enemy action, but some com- 
plaints concerning mail service to and from 
the armed forces have been received because 
of the sinking of vessels. 

The war has denied us the use of foreign 
shipping, we have lost many ships of our 
own, and yet we have more Americans all 
over the world than ever before, with the 
attendant supply problem. The transporta- 
tion of mail by the Army and Navy must be 
considered with the movement of military 
and naval personnel and war materials; and, 
as the most pressing needs must be served 
first, delay in the transmission of the mails 
may result, Although the Army and Navy 
take advantage of every opportunity to dis- 
patch the mails, at times the overburdened 
facilities at their command cannot accom- 
modate all the mail, and it must be concen- 
trated at points of embarkation until space. 
is available. During all of this time the mail 
is held under the complete control of the 


tions in the shortest possible time. 
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Army and Navy. In the interest of safety, 
ships must travel in convoys, which cannot 
depart until the last boat is loaded and then 
cannot proceed faster than the slowest ves- 
sel, Sudden and secret moyements of the 
troops for whom the mail is intended are re- 
sponsible for certain delays. Similar dif- 
culties must be confronted in the delivery of 
mail by the Navy to sailors, marines, and 
armed guards stationed aboard ships, as tac- 
tical movements frequently occasion addi- 
tional delays in contacting these vessels. The 
censoring of mail by the national censor- 
ship or military authorities may account for 
some delay, but this is kept at a minimum. 

Briefly, the diversion of ships to many areas, 
the need for cargo space and the lack of air- 
craft to carry mail, unexpected transfer of 
personnel to secret bases, sudden ship move- 
ments, and the consideration of the transpor- 
tation of war materials and personnel, make 
it evident that the frequency and success 
with which mail can be delivered to over- 
seas destinations and theaters of war must 
be determined by military and naval Officials, 
so that the requirements of our fighting 
forces may be met, 

The fact that the Army and Navy are suc- 
cessfully meeting their responsibilities is in- 
dicated by numerous reports from the inspec- 
tors who have been assigned to observe con- 
ditions and offer advice, that mail is being 
received and delivered at overseas destina- 
If delays 
occur in delivery of mail to the individual 
addresses it is due almost invariably to con- 
ditions in a local combat area or theater 
which prevent immediate contact with the 
addressees. Even where local conditions are 
unfavorable, mail is being delivered to the 
men in fox holes and in the front lines of bat- 
tle. Many complimentary letters are received 
from the relatives and friends of service men 
and women in overseas service and from the 
addressees themselves attesting to the efficient 
mail service being given. 

Many comments have been made regard- 
ing the rapid and regular service provided 
mail moving from our armed forces over- 
seas to this country as contrasted to the 
occasional irregularity and delay accompany- 
ing the delivery of mail overseas. This con- 
dition is due to various reasons, the three 
most important being that less mail comes in 
from the armed forces than goes out to them, 
ships and planes on their return trips have 
more room for the mail, and the location ot 
correspondents in the United States is per- 
manent, while that of our fighting forces is 
not. 

Letters received by the Post Office Depart- 
ment from the public have, at times, ques- 
tioned the service being given mail from 
members of our overseas armed forces be- 
cause the date of postmarking and the date 
of receipt indicate the passage of a consid- 
erable period of time. It is evident these 
correspondents do not understand where the 
jurisdiction of the Post Office Department 
begins and ends and believe this mail has 
been postmarked at post offices at points of 
debarkation through which mail from our 
armed forces abroad is routed. This is not 
the case as Army and Navy post offices travel 
with the organizations for which they have 
been established and mail placed in their 
custody for transmission to this country is 
postmarked at the overseas location. The 
time required for the transmission of such 
mail to the addressees is, therefore. in most 
cases not excessive. Army post offices are 
branches of the post office to which they are 
attached. For instance, A. P. O., 887, care of 
Postmaster, New York, N. Y., is a branch of 
the New York post office but is operated en- 
tirely by Army personnel and money orders 
and other papers issued and stamped by that 
branch bear the designation A. P. O., New 
York, N. Y. This has led many people to 
believe the location of all A. P. O.'s is that of 
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the post office at the city of which they have 
been made branches. 

The V-mail service was inaugurated to ex- 
pedite the delivery of Army and Navy mail. 
In some overseas areas, however, stations 
have not yet been set up for the reproduc- 
tion of V-mail. In such cases, if it will facili- 
tate delivery, the V-mail is dispatched to a 
neighboring V-mail station to be reproduced 
and forwarded to the addressees from there 
by the most expeditious means available; 
otherwise it is transported from the United 
States to its destination in its original form. 
V-mail letters, whether filmed or in their 
original form, are given priority by the Army 
and Navy over ordinary air mail or ordinary 
letters, and are transmitted by aircraft if that 
is possible. Over three-quarters of a million 
V-mail letters are filmed and dispatched 
daily. 

V-mall letter sheets should be used only 
when corresponding with members of our 
American armed forces on duty overseas. 
They should not be used in corresponding 
with persons in the service of other countries, 
even though they may be citizens of the 
United States, as such correspondence would 
pass through the international mails. Under 
existing arrangements between the Post Of- 
fice and the War and Navy Departments, mail 
for personnel of the various service branches 
overseas is transported to its destination as 
domestic mail. 

The Post Office Department has numerous 
requests from the public for the addresses and 
locations of soldiers, sailors, and marines. We 
are, of course, wholly unable to furnish the 
information requested, as no records of mili- 
tary or naval personnel are maintained by 
the Post Office Department. Reference of 
these requests must, therefore, be made to 
the War or Navy Departments which entails 
additional clerical work and delay in the re- 
ceipt of the information requested. It is 
urged that persons finding it necessary to be 
furnished with the addresses of soldiers write 
to The Adjutant General, War Department, 
Washington 25, D. C., for such information 
instead of to the Post Office Department. 
The addresses of naval and marine personnel 
may be obtained by requesting such data 
from the Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy 
Department, and Marine Corps Headquarters, 
Navy Department Building, as the case may 
be, each of these offices being located in 
Washington 25, D. C. 


The Soldiers’ Vote 
REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1944 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
only been in Congress a little over 9 years. 
During that time I have heard and read 
many Presidential messages, but the 
message the President sent up here on 
yesterday was the most unfair, most 
unjust, and misleading statement that I 
have as yet heard. In his message it 
seemed to me that the President went 
out of his way to insult Congress. The 
President has been asking for unity from 
all, while, as evidenced by this speech, 
he thrusts a dagger at Congress for his 
own political gain. Never have I heard 
a statement wherein the President 
labored so hard in an effort to try to con- 
vince the soldier boys that he is their 


friend and that those in Congress who 
do not agree with him on everything he 
says or does are the soldiers’ enemies. I 
want the soldier to have a vote, a ballot 
to be voted which carries the names of 
all the candidates for whom the soldier 
desires to vote. Not just a few names, 
such as President, Senator, or Congress- 
man, but for all individuals qualified to 
have their names on the ballot. Under 
the Constitution they have as much right 
to have a vote cast for them as the 
President has. 

In Illinois the iegislature in special ses- 
sion has already made provision for all 
servicemen to vote in the fall election. 
The only obstacle lies in the statement 
that the Army and Navy say they can- 
not get the ballot to them in time. I 
still believe that where there is a will 
there is a way. We have a big job on 
our hands in licking Germany and Japan 
but it is not insurmountable and we are 
going to do it. So it would seem we 
could get a few million ballots scattered 
throughout the world and back again, 

The President says we should be will- 
ing to stand up and be counted. For 
myself, I will say I will be glad to stand 
up any time to be counted on this bill 
and any other legislation that may come 
before us. I am wondering if the Presi- 
dent has himself been willing to always 
be counted on vital questions. I could 
mention a few instances where he failed 
to take a position when it might well 
have proven beneficial to the country had 
he done so. 

It has been suggested that “politics 
stop at the water’s edge.” After the polit- 
ical speech on the part of the President 
on yesterday, I do not see how he will ever 
again even dare suggest we forget poli- 
tics during war. That speech was the 
most direct appeal for votes that he has 
ever made to the soldiers and the voting 
public. 

It so happens that the Democrats in 
the House are precluding us from voting 
on the soldiers’ vote bill as reported out 
by the committee. A rule was granted as 
far back as last Friday, January 21, but 
has not as yet been reported to the House 
by the chairman of the Rules Committee 
because the leadership in the House does 
not want us to vote until they finish 
consideration of the soldiers’ voting bill 
in the Senate. By dilatory tactics they 
feel they can pressure certain individuals 
to support the so-called bobtailed Fed- 
eral ballot, 


Russian News and Wendell Willkie 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1944 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I am including an editorial from 
the Sullivan County Republican, Monti- 
cello, N. Y., of January 14, 1944, owned 
and published by David A. Kyle. This is 
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an old and influential newspaper in Sul- 
livan County, and its editorials carry 
weight throughout the county. 

This editorial on Soviet relations and 
Wendell Willkie should be of interest to 
the people, not only of my district, but 
throughout the Nation: 


RUSSIAN NEWS 


Now that the Russian press, which always 
speaks for the Russian Government, has 
boxed Wendell Willkie’s ears and told him to 
mind his own business, it is just as well for 
us that Mr, Willkie is only a private citizen 
and that his chances of ever becoming more 
than a private citizen in American Govern- 
ment are becoming more and more remote. 

Mr. Willkie honored the Democrats by be- 
longing to their party for years, the Repub- 
licans honored him by permitting him to be 
their standard bearer in an important Presi- 
dential election and allowing him full swing 
to indulge in “campaign oratory,” and the 
administration honored him by furnishing 
him a bomber to satisfy him that the world 
is round and that there is only one world. 
Even though the honors are very much in. 
favor of Mr. Willkie, let us consider that the 
account is balanced, but if there remains any 
doubt in anyone’s mind that the account is 
not balanced, why, then, let us forgive the 
debt in whomsoever’s favor. 

We will forget the former mayor of Akron 
and the Harry Hopkins letter as “much ado 
about nothing.” We do know that these two 
potential candidates for the 1944 Presiden- 
tial candidacies, Roosevelt and Willkie, have 
much in common in their respective careers. 
They were both members of the Democratic 
Party for years. They both take great pleas- 
ure in riding in bombers. They both seem to 
have an unstinted determination to estab- 
lish a glorified W. P. A. over the whole world. 
They each have the further magnified ego to 
place themselves, as not only the respective 
simple leader of the two major political par- 
ties of the Nation, but also as the sole plat- 
form makers for those parties, without any 
help of other political leaders and with com- 
plete disregard of the taxpayers and voters. 

Many political leaders of the Democratic 
Party do not believe that their leader, the 
President, is doing their party a favor by 
turning thumbs down on Thomas Jefferson's 
doctrine of States’ rights, and some of the 
Democratic Senators tell what they think 
about it on the floor of the Senate. By the 
same token the Willkieites who claim to be- 
long to the Republican Party are doing no 
favor to their party by undertaking to con- 
vince the American people that many of the 
foremost leaders of the party, including 
Members of Congress, are isolationists, with- 
out defining an isolationist. 

Before the war, New Dealers accused and 
claimed everyone to be an isolationist who 
thought there might be some way of pre- 
venting our boys from being sent to the four 
corners of the world to be killed. Since the 
war started for us we have not heard any 
American complaining of doing his full part— 
every American so far as we can see is in the 
war one way or another—and no individual 
or party can appropriate for himself or it- - 
self exclusively the “Win the war” slogan. 
The word “isolationist,” has in the past been 
used as a smear word, and certainly with us 
all trying and doing our utmost to win the 
war and all-in the war up to our necks 
and praying for the safe return of fathers, 
sons, daughters, brothers, sisters and sweet- 
hearts, who are scattered over the whole face 
of the earth, it is now always used as a 
meee word and it can have no other mean- 

ng. 

We admire Wendell Willkie as one of our 
great citizens. We do not begrudge him the 
support we gave him when he was a Re- 
publican candidate for President. We do 
not censure him generally for his common 
traits with the New Dealers, because every 
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citizen is entitled to his own beliefs, likes, 
and dislikes; but we do wish to make an 
observation relative to a common trait of 
the two potential presidential candidates of 
the major parties; both candidates, in their 
attitude to their respective parties, have no 
consideration or respect for the party that 
has conferred its highest honor on them, 
and their attitude toward the party that 
“Papa knows best” and if you don't agree 
with papa you should be smeared. Also both 
disregard the doctrines of great Americans, 
one disregards the doctrine of State rights 
advanced by the great Democrat Thomas Jef- 
ferson and the other disregards the doctrine 
of Washington to keep our nose out of the 
business of foreign countries, as we will ex- 
pect and do expect them to keep theirs out of 
ours, 


European Power Politics—Casualties in 
Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 27 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor» this week’s 
Newsgram in which it is stated, “This 
country has fought two wars in 25 years 
to prevent German domination in 
Europe,” from the columns of the United 
States News, a periodical published 
weekly in Washington. The Newsgram 
is a review of world affairs insofar as 
power politics in Europe is concerned, 
The article is an extremely interesting 
one. 

In connection therewith I ask that 
there be printed in the Appendix of the 
RecorpD under the same heading an article 
from the Washington Star entitled 
“United States casualties 142,289, includ- 
ing 32,662 dead.” 

There being no objection, the News- 
gram and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the United States News] 

These are things that you can expect in 
the period just ahead: 

1. German peace soundings will grow in 
urgency; will reflect frantic effort by im- 
portant interests in Germany to find a way 
out short of destruction. 

2. Russia will be immune to peace over- 
tures. Russians stand to gain more by vic- 
tory and an imposed peace than by any pos- 
sible negotiated peace. 

8. United States-Britain will be played 
upon hardest by the Germans; will be given 
the most tempting offers. Ruling groups in 
Germany would prefer far more to let in 
United States-British forces than to take a 
chance on occupation by Russia. 

4. No German peace offer will spark prior to 

_-invasion from the west and the defeat of 
German forces in that part of Europe. It 
still is probable that the Germans will be 
forced to surrender unconditionally, that 
they can’t deal. 

Further: Germany will not weaken her 
forces facing Russia on any planned basis. 
She fears the Russians, and what they might 
do, more than anything else. 

Russia herself reflects two fears: (1) Fear 
that United States-Britain will make a deal 


with Germany that leaves Russia out; (2) 
fear that a bloc of nations will be organized 
in eastern Europe to serve as a buffer against 
Russia. The Russian agreement with Czecho- 
slovakia, her insistence on a pro-Russian 
government in any future Poland, her firm 
attitude toward Finland, all grow from these 
fears. 

Keep in mind the fact that the months 
ahead, while they’re to be the months of 
hardest fighting, also are to be the months 
of constant peace maneuvers by the Germans, 
The only hope Germany now has is in some 
kind of deal. 

Americans, who now are deeply involved in 
world politics, need to know what it is that 
is to govern the moves that will be made to 
affect Europe’s future. 

As matters stand and have stood— 

On the Russian side: Russia opposes a 
strongly organized Europe. She fears that 
its strength might be directed at her. She 
also strongly opposes a Balkan federation 
for the same reason. Russia's diplomacy is 
directed at assuring that neighbors are under 
Russian influence, that other nations aren't 
organized on a basis that might threaten 
her security or her growing power in Europe. 

On the British side: Britain opposes dom- 
inance of Europe by any one power. She has 
fought Germany twice to prevent her dom- 
inance. She has been interested in a Balkan 
federation to stand between Russia and 
western Europe. She may be forced in post- 
war to try to form a friendly bloc in western 
Europe, including a revived France, or else 
to find a basis for friendship with post-war 
Germany. 

On the United States side: United States 
has regarded itself as unconcerned by the 
balance of power in Europe. But this country 
has fought two wars in 25 years to prevent 
German domination in Europe, to block a 
European set-up that would cast covetous 
glances toward Latin America and its un- 
developed resources. United States, after this 
war, again will find its interests closely alined 
with those of Britain; will seek to prevent any 
single-nation dominance on the Continent of 
Europe. 

The question of power will underlie post- 
war arrangements. Alternatives are these: 
(1) an effort by Britain with United States 
backing, to offset Russian efforts to extend 
Russia's power through Europe, or (2) some 
new international machinery that can take 
the place of balances of power and national 
rivalries for power. 

It still is uncertain which alternative finally 
will be taken, 

United States-Britain aren't doing so well 
in their first maneuvers with Russia. They 
appear not to be succeeding in their effort to 
restore something like the pre-war status 
quo in France, Italy, Greece, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, etc. 

To show what is happening through much 
of Europe— - 

In France: De Gaulle, opposed by United 
States-Britain, befriended by Russia, is the 
temporary winner. He's a nationalist, not for 
too close United States-British ties, 

In Czechoslovakia: The Czech Government 
in exile is alining with Russia. 

In Italy: United States-British efforts to 
bolster the monarchy, to pump life into 
Italy’s pre-war economic organization, is not 
yielding many real results. 

In Yugoslavia: United States-British- 
backed King Peter is playing second fiddle to 
Russian-backed Tito. United States-Britain 
are having to change horses. 

In Greece: British-backed King George 
seems to be losing out. 

In Poland: Russia appears to be in line 
to win her territorial demands. She also is 
likely to force a Polish government she re- 
gards as friendly. 

All of this suggests that the post-war drift 
in Europe is to be leftward, 
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In the war itself, it is more and more ap- 
parent that too much optimism in United 
States has been built around air power, that 
results from bombing are not to be so de- 
cisive as the air enthusiasts had promised. 

There was the promise that German supply 
lines in Italy could be destroyed by bombing. 
Five months later those lines seem still to be 
functioning. 

German aircraft production was to be cut 
drastically by bombs. Yet the British air 
force testifies that Germans are making more 
planes than before. 

Absolute air domination of the French 
coast was to result in destruction of German 
gun emplacement. Still British guns firing 
at a German convoy in the channel instantly 
bring salvos from big German guns in return. 

This isn't to discount the importance of air 
power. It is a first essential to any victory in 
modern war. However, the concept of air 
power as the decisive power appears to be 
undergoing a very great strain. Next few 
months will tell. 


[From the Washington Star] 


UNITED STATES CASUALTIES 142,289, INCLUDING 
32,662 DEAD 

Latest available figures on American war 
casualties total 142,289, including 32,662 
killed. 

The Office of War Information announced 
the figures today. They cover Navy casual- 
ties through January 22 and Army losses 
through December 31. 

Navy casualties were listed as 35,572, in- 
cluding 15,520 dead, 7,206 wounded, 8,562 
missing, and 4,284 prisoners. (These figures 
include Marine Corps and Coast Guard 
casualties.) 

Army casualties to the end of December 
totaled 106,717, with 17,142 killed, 39,917 
wounded, 24,137 missing, and 25,521 prisoners, 


The Mustering-Out Payment Act— 
Conference Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 27, 1944 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I voted 
against the conference report on the 
Mustering-Out Payment Act of 1944 be- 
cause I believe the compromise agreed 
upon by the conferees is a half-baked 
and inadequate piece of legislation 
which fails to do justice to the veterans 
of this war. 

When the gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. Rosston] challenged the chairman 
of the House conferees to prove the jus- 
tification of the conference agreement, 
the following dialog occurred: 

Mr. May. The justification is that the Sen- 
ate would not agree to anything but that, 
and the conferees on the part of the House 
had to yield. 

Mr. Rogston of Kentucky. Does the gentle- 


man feel that this is the best compromise 
that could be had? 


Mr. May, This is the only one we could get. 


Under the circumstances it was my 
judgment that the best thing to do in the 
interest of common ordinary fairness and 
justice was to reject the conference re- 
port and start again from taw in an effort 
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to get a bill that would really deal justly 
with the veterans. 

This bill is supposed to tide the vet- 
erans over from the time they are mus- 
tered out until they become fully reori- 
ented in civilemployment. Costs of liv- 
ing have risen enormously and they are 
likely to be still higher when most of 
these boys are mustered out. 

With everything they have to buy for 
themselves and their families gone sky- 
high in price, how far do you think the 
sum of $100 or a like amount will go in 
tiding the veteran over from the time of 
his discharge while he looks around for 
employment? The rates in this confer- 
ence agreement range from $100 where 
the soldier has been in service less than 
60 days to a maximum of $300 for over- 
sea service, 

As a stickler for economy, I yield to 
no one, but I believe in justice even more 
than I believe in whittling every dollar 
off the Government’s expense account. 
These boys had no option about going 
to war. In my judgment the Nation has 
no option about making reasonable pro- 
vision to enable them to get back into 
private life. The Government -should 
make the transition as easy as possible, 
This does not mean an extravagant al- 
lowance or the appropriation of one dol- 
lar more than is necessary, but it does 
mean a more satisfactory arrangement 
than is provided for in this conference 
report. I think a better arrangement 
than the one proposed would be to pro- 
vide monthly payments to the veterans 
over the period necessary to enable them 
to readjust themselves to civil life. Even 
the chairman of the House conferees, 
Mr. May, has indicated by inference 
that the report is not satisfactory to 
him. A few days ago we authorized an 
appropriation of $1,350,000,000 to re- 
habilitate foreign peoples after the war. 
I think that we should be helpful to the 
world, but in doing so let us not over- 
look our obligation to be good to our 
veterans, too. They are making pos- 
sible a better world of tomorrow. 

In conclusion, I wish to present for 
the Recorp a telegram I have received 
from the national commander of the 
American Legion, with which I heartily 
agree: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., January 25, 1944, 
Hon. Louis LUDLOW, 
Washington, D. C.: 

American Legion suggests provisions mus- 
ter-out bill as agreed upon by Senate-House 
conference committee yesterday are inequi- 
table. True muster-out pay recognizes no 
difference between foreign and domestic 
service. Legion has case of Worid War No. 2 
dischargee with 4 years’ service in conti- 
nental United States discharged for injuries 
incurred in training resulting in loss of both 
hands and one eye. According to conference 
report he would be entitled to $200 muster- 
out pay, whereas one with few weeks’ service 
overseas would get maximum $300. We rec- 
ommend the principle of graduated pay 
according to length of service embodied in 
the Legion's omnibus bill, S. 1617. 

WARREN H. ATHERTON, 
National Commander, 
RoserT W. SISSON, 
Chairman, 
National Rehabilitation Committee, 
Francis M. SULLIVAN, 
Executive Director, 
National Legislative Committee, 


The Needs of Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 27, 1944 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing facts and recommendations made 
by the executive committee of the Bergen 
County Board of Agriculture, Hacken- 
sack, N. J.; 


A SUMMARY or Facts AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
MADE BY THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
BERGEN County BOARD OF AGRICULTURE 


PRICE CEILINGS 


In most cases price ceilings are unfair in 
the present set-up. They are not consistent 
with increased costs of production and they 
do not enable the farmer to recover from 
losses he has to take when prices are far 
below the ceiling price. Dairymen’s produc- 
tion costs have doubled since 1941 and the 
milk subsidy does not nearly effect dairy- 
men’s increased cost of labor, replacements, 
and hay. 

Recommendations: Eliminate all price ceil- 
ings, or place carefully prepared ceilings on 
everything, including all (industrial and 
agricultural) labor. If price ceilings must be 
maintained we recommend: 

1. Give farmers fair representation on 
committees which determine price ceilings. 

2. Establish a floor price and require 
A. M. A. or some other agency to arrange for 
purchase of surpluses when prices fall below 
the floor price. 

8. Notify producers of ceilings before 
planting time or before suitable times for 
breeding livestock and poultry. 

4. Place responsibility for ceilings with the 
W. F. A. rather than the O. P. A. 


FEED FOR LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY 


This area is a heavy consuming area of 
grain and processed feed purchased from the 
Middle West. Very little corn, which is essen- 
tial to livestock and poultry feeding, is com- 
ing into this area and farmers are faced with 
decreased production of eggs, milk, and meat. 

Recommendation: Require O. P. A. to re- 
move or raise the ceiling price on corn to en- 
able competitive buying from this area, Fol- 
low all reasonable measures to bring needed 
feed to this area, 

LABOR 

Skilled and unskilled labor will be harder to 
get in 1944 than in 1943. Most of the crops 
in this area require laborers of both types. 

Recommendations: 

1. Continue responsibility of recruiting and 
placement of farm labor in the hands of the 
Agricultural Extension Service and provide 
adequate appropriations for same. 

2. Provide a suitable insignia or uniform 
for regular farm workers, 

8. Tap all sources of available farm labor, 
such as arrangement for release of men not 
needed in the armed forces who have skill 
in agricultural work. 


FARM MACHINERY 


Local farmers did not suffer greatly because 
of curtailment in the manufacture of farm 
machinery and materials, such as insecticides, 
during the past year. Parts for repair were 
hard to get. Conditions will be much more 
difficult for 1944. Depreciation on farm ma- 
chinery is rapid in spite of best care. 

Recommendation: Increase the amount of 
farm machinery and repair parts to be dis- 
tributed through the usual channels of trade 
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and simplify the method for obtaining equip- 
ment under quota, 


AGRICULTURE CREDIT 


Credit needs were well met but there are 
too many agencies extending credit to farm- 
ers which results in overlapping and con- 
fusion on the part of farmers. 

Recommendation: All credit agencies 
should be coordinated under one head. We 
suggest the Production Credit Association, 


REGULATIONS 


Federal regulations are a never-ending and 
ever-changing source of irritation to farm- 
ers. They requfre entirely too much of the 
farmers’ time which must be taken away 
from productive activities. We believe that 
most of these regulations are unnecessary 
and farmers are called upon to spend too 
much time in filing applications, making re- 
ports, keeping records, filling out question- 
naires, making surveys and running from one 
place to another in order to secure equip- 
ment, materials, and other things needed in 
their farm business, 

Recommendations: 

1. Place farmers on advisory committees 
of all bureaus having authority to set up 
regulations which affect farmers. Require 
that farmers’ suggestions be given due con- 
sideration relative to plans of operation, 
forms, price ceilings, rationing, priorities, 
gasoline allotments, and farm machinery 
allotments, 

2. Simplification of all necessary forms and 
the elimination of all unnecessary forms. 

8. Federal agencies should prepare and 
issue necessary regulations in good, plain 
English and avoid all legal terminology. 


COORDINATION ON THE COUNTY LEVEL 


It is recommended that all agricultural 
matters clear through one agency in the 
county. County Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice is set up and is well known to farmers 
of this county. We recommend that Exten- 
sion Service be asked to continue to coordi- 
nate on the county level the many agencies 
whose regulations affect the production of 
foodstuffs. 

It is further suggested that appropriations 
for extension be increased to enable secur- 
ing necessary personnel to carry on these 
many activities, 


Rear Admiral H. G. Bowen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN Z. ANDERSO 


OF CALIFORNIA > 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1944 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it gives me a great deal of 
pleasure to call to the attention of my 
colleagues the recent address of Rear 
Admiral H. G. Bowen, United States 
Navy. Generally acknowledged as one 
of the foremost advocates of new and im- 
proved types of propulsion machinery 
for our naval vessels, Admiral Bowen was 
recently presented with a gold wrist 
watch by the Advertising Club of New 
York. The watch bears the following in- 
scription: 

To Rear Admiral H. G. Bowen, United 


States Navy, from Advertising Club of New 
York for distinguished service 1903 to 1944. 


Particularly in the field of high-pres- 
sure, high-temperature steam equipment 
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Admiral Bowen’s efforts have been re- 
warded by the highly efficient propulsion 
machinery which drives our fighting 
ships today. His accomplishments have 
been recognized by organizations outside 
the Government. It is high time the 
Navy Department and the United States 
Government accorded him the official 
recognition to which he is justly entitled. 

The address teferred to above is as 
follows: 


Gentlemen, there is no need for me to tell 
you how deeply I appreciate your inviting me 
to be here with you today, or how honored 
I am to know the spirit behind the invitation. 
Actually, I feel a close kinship with you who 
have been selling America on the necessities 
and the luxuries that make life as pleasant 
as it is in this country under peacetime con- 
ditions, For a good many years I've had to act 
as a salesman myself, an advertising man, if 
you will, and knows I've sometimes 
had to use methods as high pressured as you 
sometimes are accused of resorting to. Cer- 
tainly I know the value of high pressure— 
whether of salesmanship in direct appeal, or 
steam. 

Many of you have had a close and intimate 
relationship with engineering and industry 
as a whole in the role of advertising counsel- 
man and public relations advisers to manu- 
facturers and distributors. Therefore, I want 
to tell you today something’ of that high- 
pressure campaign some of us in the Navy 
have had to engage in when we were trying 
to get away from engineering practices and 
theories that practically had been frozen by 
time and usage. 

Several years ago the late Admiral Moffett 
said that a second-best Navy is no better 
than a second-best poker hand. Most of us 
have worked on the theory that the efficiency 
of a navy is a measure of the engineering ef- 
ficiency of the country to which it belongs, 
We realize today more than ever before, that 
the most essential element of national safety 
is scientific progress, not only in the realm of 
land and sea defenses but also in defenses 
against attacks from the skies. 

We must not forget in this industrial age 
that a major essential of victory is scientific 
progress while we are at war, and that we 
must have the ingredients of scientific pro- 
gress within us even before war comes. If we 
as a Nation are to be victorious, the martial 
benefits of research and development must be 
a part of our pattern of military effort. 
Many who did not realize it before Pearl 
Harbor are thoroughly aware of the fact today. 
I hope that the lessons we have learned dur- 
ing the past two years will remain with us 
during the years after victory is ours. How- 
ever, I keep warning myself and my associ- 
ates, and I warn you too, that we should not 
relax our efforts toward supersalesmanship of 
new ideas if we are to continue to hold the 
gains in scientific progress we fortunately 
have made over our enemies. 

We in the Navy, and particularly in the 
Navys engineering division, have had long 
and sometimes bitter experience with the 
problems of scientific progress. It costs 
money to carry on experiments and re- 
search—not great sums of money, as wartime 
expenditures go, but amounts that appear 
large when war seems remote and researchers 
sometimes are classed as impractical scien- 
tists with their heads in clouds. At times it 
has been very difficult to get that money. 

But it is in peacetime that major research 
must be done, and I hope that, as a result of 
recent victories that have been to a surprising 
extent based on pre-war research, we shall 
not have the difficult time we once had of con- 
vincing the authorities who control research 
funds that such advance work must be con- 
tinued if progress and superiority over our 
enemies is to be maintained. 

Two major American scientific develop- 
ments, I could well say naval discoveries, 


have confounded our enemies and saved thou- 
sands of American lives. One of them is an 
important phase in electronics which I can- 
not discuss here today. 

The other “weapon” I can talk about here 
with safety. This is the development we 
made in the highly complex and technical 
problem of propulsion machinery. I won't 
burden you with technical and obscure de- 
tails concerning progress in this field; suffice 
it to say that, as a result of the American 
Navy's experiments and research, we have de- 
veloped in our warships the ability to go 
farther and hit harder, with less fuel and 
lighter, more efficient machinery, than the 
ships of any other nation in the world by at 
least 25 percent. 

The machinery in our new ships, and in 
most of our older, reconverted warships, is 
known by the awkward name of “high-pres- 
sure, high-temperature steam equipment.” 
Actually this was no new thing in steam 
plants ashore, but neval engineers the world 
over thought that such a development was 
impossible on ships at sea. The story of how 
the Navy broke with tradition is a long one, 
filled with both drama and controversy. We 
had to fight long-established shipyards to do 
it; we had to battle with manufacturers of 
ship machinery. Finally, we had a good rous- 
ing fight inside our own naval family before 
the break could be made. 

High-pressure, high-temperature steam is 
simply a means of generating steam and 
superheating it in order to obtain more 
pounds of energy from each ton of coal or oil 
consumed. We first attempted this in the 
Porter class of destroyers contracted for back 
in 1932. But the attempt was made to use 
higher pressures and temperatures without 
designing machinery adequate to employ 
them. Machinery we were using then chiefly 
was of British design, similar to that used in 
the British Navy. The attempt was only par- 
tially successful. 

In 1933 we started building a new fleet. 
At that time we decided definitely to break 
with tradition to get what we wanted in new 
ships. Previously shipyards had been building 
our ships and all their parts. They were not 
too anxious to accept new machinery designs, 
for that involved retooling and completely 
redesigning their production facilities. But 
we were determined to have machinery on 
ships as efficient as any on land. To do this, 
we placed orders for new-type turbines, gears, 
and other complicated machinery with com- 
panies sometimes far inland, and called on 
them for their best workmanship. I can say 
today that we got it. Thereafter, shipyards 
became shipbuilding yards and assembly 
points for the machinery that went into the 
hulls. Only through this change in procedure 
were we able to build our present Navy and 
merchant marine. At tho same time, we 
became independent of any foreign design or 
construction, From that time on, the power 
of American warships was limited only by the 
resources of American scientific knowledge 
and industrial abilities. 

Specifically, high-pressure, high-tempera- 
ture steam development resulted in heavier 
armament on our ships; weight formerly 
carried in machinery was lessened to make 
way for more protective covering. At the 
same time it allowed us to increase the weight 
and number of guns carried, so that today 
our battleships have 100 times the antiair- 
craft fire power that they had at the begin- 
ning of this fleet conversion, 

My own part in the introduction of mod- 
ern propulsion equipment has led me to the 
conclusion that the more slowly and logi- 
cally such development can be carried on in 
times of peace, the more effectively it can be 
presented to the men who must ultinrately 
use it in battle. Navy Secretary Charles 
Edison, under whom I served as Chief of the 
Bureau of Engineering, was in thorough 
agreement with me on this, and it largely 
was due to his insistence, his influence, along 
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with that of a corps of young, imaginative 
Officers who realized the necessity for superi- 
ority in propulsion machinery for our fleet, 
that we were able to inaugurate the changes 
that are being felt so much today. Also I 
received valuable help from William F. Gibbs, 
who developed the ideas of the pioneers and 
created support in its early development. 

My years as chief engineering officer of 
the Navy were filled with controversy center- 
ing around these conversions. I had to put 
across ideas which today might be called 
commonplace, but the actual fights at times 
bordered on the spectacular. In contrast, 
the years I spent at the Naval Research Lab- 
oratory on the banks of the Potomac were 
quiet, so far as the public was concerned, 
but I feel that they were fruitful in great 
measures in far-reaching results—even if we 
cannot discuss them here, 

During those years I mainly was con- 
cerned with securing equipment and in find- 
ing laboratory space and getting money to 
pay for it. In this matter I found Con- 
gress most helpful. The brilliant support 
and farsighted achievement of the Naval Ap- 
propriation Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and in particular the chairman 
of the committee, namely the Senator from 
Nevada, the Honorable James E. Scrugham, 
and also the late William F. Ditter of Penn- 
sylvania, and Representative C. A. Plumley 
from Vermont, who also aided in this great 
development proved most effectivev. As to 
our scientists at the Naval Research Lab- 
oratory, I cannot give too much praise for 
besides bringing to light and developing these 
new and original ideas, they were called 
on to indoctrinate and instruct scientists 
and production men in commercial life as 
well as develop schools for the training of 
thousands of future operators. However, you 
can believe me when I tell you I had to use 
some good advertising methods and some 
superheated salesmanship to make it pos-- 
sikle for our scientists to keep at their work. 

You, in your field are closely working hand 
in hand with the leading industries and 
manufacturers of this country. I want to 
call your attention to the position of com- 
mercial research in this modern industrial 
nation. The rise of commercial laboratories 
since the last war has been phenomenal. 
They have wielded tremendous influence in 
the scientific, the commercial, and the eco- 
nomic field. The commercial research lab- 
oratory represents an art that is self-sup- 
porting. Since World War days the Navy 
has maintained the closest contacts with 
them. As a matter of fact, we have worked 
hand in hand with them in the development 
of practically all new ideas in radio, in the 
engineering field, and in metallurgy. 

But, no matter how fine the cooperation 
between commercial laboratories and Goy- 
ernment scientists, there will always be a 
great need for such institutions as the Naval 
Research Laboratory. No matter how great 
outside developments may be, they must be 
adapted to Navy needs. Industry is not ina 
position to carry on the unrelenting search 
for new improvements, new instruments, that 
a first-class Navy must constantly be de- 
veloping to keep its fleet superior. I need 
only hint at a fact you already know to prove 
my point: Where would we be today if our 
research in electronics and radio had not been 
carried on down on the Potomac long before 
commercial laboratories became interested in 
the possibilities? 

Consider this fact alone: One of that lab- 
oratory’s inventions brought about an indus- 
try that had a greater output, measured in 
dollars, this past year than one of our largest 
industries. 

There have been times, many times, when 
we were working on lots of faith but little 
money. Some of the worst skeptics of 10 
years ago now admit that if a small group of 
officers and scientists in the Navy Departe 
ment had not persevered in their work in the 
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face of official inertia, compounded in many 
instances by scoffing disbelief, the United 
States might have lost this war 10 or 12 years 
before it began. 

However the case may be, I hope you will 
pardon me if I tell you a little story about 
the skipper of a warship who was having 
difficulties hearing his orders repeated at the 
other end of a bridge tube, In ex- 
asperation he turned to his executive officer 
standing by him on the bridge. 

“Some damn fool is on the end of this 
tube.” he said, and everyone could hear the 
young ensign’s quick retort from below: 
“Not on this end, sir!” 

I feel that your kind invitation to be with 
you today, and this honor that you are con- 
ferring upon me, is ample proof that you do 
not believe me to have been on the wrong 
end of such a tube, For my part, I accept 
this honor on behalf of all the young, ener- 
getic officers and the devoted men of science 
who have labored to put across what to many 
seemed impossible ideas, 

To move the world, Archimedes asked only 
for a sufficiently long lever, and a place to put 
it. For my part, I shall continue asking that 
our men of science, inside the Navy and out, 
be given the opportunity, the place, and the 
funds to carry on their experiments, for only 
through their work can we maintain the 
greatest, the most powerful Navy in the 
world, but an Air Force as well. 


Relief and Rehabilitation of Devastated 


Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 27 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record, from the pen of Mr. Con- 
stantine Brown, who has written an ar- 
ticle published in the Washington Star 
on January 25, 1944, concerning the ap- 
propriation of $1,350,000,000 yesterday 
by the House of Representatives, under 
the title of “U. N. R. R. A.” The article 
discusses the question of the utilization 
of the $1,350,000,000 in the pursuance of 
power politics in Europe. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THIS CHANGING WORLD 
(By Constantine Brown) 

If a section of the United States were hit 
by a major tragedy and funds for its relief 
and rehabilitation had to be obtained by 
private contribution in which, say, Thomas 
Lamont, was the principal contributor, no 
one would be surprised if his representative 
were given a decisive voice in the distribu- 
tion of the funds. i 

It appears, however, that what seems log- 
ical in regard to domestic affairs is not log- 
ical in a large-scale international undertak- 
ing. 4 

Congress has been asked to appropriate 
$1,350,000,000 for the relief and rehabilita- 
tion of the devastated and hungry areas of 
the war-stricken world. 

The people of the United States never have 
been stingy in assisting other nations when 
they were in distress. Americans contributed 
hundreds of millions after the World War to 
` feed not only our former associates, but they 


sent aid into Russia, which at that time 
was ostracized by our Government, and into 
Armenia to save millions of people from star- 
vation. 

The relief and rehabilitation of Europe, 
the United Nations governments have de- 
cided among themselyes, must no longer be 
based on charity. All parties concerned 
must do their bit to raise a large fund to 
help the starved peoples of Europe and Asia 
soon after their liberation from the Axis 
yoke. Industries and public utilities which 
have suffered so much from the “torch” 
policy of the Germans and the Japanese and 
from aerial warfare, will have to be restored 
to permit quick economic rehabilitation. 
The devastated areas comprise practically the 
whole of Europe—with the exception of the 
few remaining neutral countries—and the 
major portion of China. 

For this purpose the United States, which 
has the largest national income of the world, 
probably will be assessed an amount equal to 
1 percent of its 1943 income. 

It is immaterial whether or not the 1943 
figure represents the real income of the 
United States or is an inflated amount due 
to war conditions. It is argued in some 
quarters that American industry will remain 
very busy long after the war, since it will be 
forced to produce for the whole civilized world 
everything from hairpins to machine tools and 
planes. 

But what appears important to many 
legislators—even though they are going to 
vote for the required appropriations—is that 
while the American taxpayer is the heaviest 
contributor to this undertaking, the United 
States has only a 25-percent voice in the 
handling of both relief and rehabilitation. 

A committee of four forms the directing 
council of the U. N. R. R. A., in which Britain, 
Russia, China, and the United States are 
represented with equal voice, although there 
is a most unequal contribution of funds. 

Nations which are to receive assistance 
are to be consulted whenever their own 
countries are involved, but do not participate 
in the framing of the U. N. R. R. A's general 

cies, 

The United States Government was careful 
to see there was no hitch in this United Na- 
tions attempt to present a solid front to the 
world, The whole matter was presented to 
the country as the first endeavor of the as- 
sociated powers to work in complete harmony 
and on the surface the project does not seem 
to involve any controversial political problem. 
But it appears that with the best will in the 
world politics cannot be kept out of the 
organization. 

Definite trends and a race for jockeying for 
political domination are only too obvious in 
Europe today. 

The Russians are in the midst of an of- 

fensive in old Poland. In Yugoslavia there 
is a bitter fight between the representatives 
of King Peter and those of Moscow. A sim- 
ilar situation is said to exist in Greece. In 
Italy these seems to be an ill-concealed strug- 
gle between the supporters and nonsupport- 
ers of the House of Savoy. In France several 
factions are preparing for a fight for power 
after the Nazis have been eliminated and 
General Charles de Gaulle hopes he will be 
the man who will guide his country’s des- 
tinies. There are many who still oppose 
him, 
Feeding the starved people of all these 
countries will be a strong trump card for 
the would-be leaders. Food in a starved 
country is far more important than gold, and 
the organization which has the key to the 
larder in its pocket can impose itself on that 
country. 

If the council of four were composed of 
representatives of countries not involved in 
the game of power politics we could look on 
it as an adequate directorate to insure a fair 
distribution of the materials purchased 
largely with the American taxpayers’ money. 
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But unfortunately both Britain and Russia 
are involved in that game and their repre- 
sentatives might be tempted into some sort 
of “patronage” which would help their pro- 
teges obtain political supremacy, for a while 
at least. 

The fact that America has no decisive vote 
in the U. N. R. R. A. is likely to get this 
country involved in the game of power poli- 
tics when we favor unwittingly the formation 
of this or that puppet government in Eu- 
rope. 


Disposition of Surplus Property 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


| HON. JOHN Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1944 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr, 
Speaker, on January 21 I placed in the 
Recorp a letter from the Navy Depart- 
ment with reference to the speech made 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. PAT- 
mAN] on January 10. This letter came to 
me in reply to my written inquiry which 
read, in part, as follows: 


Will you please advise me as to whether or 
not the statements made by Congressman 
PaTMAN are substantially as he stated them. 


On the same day that I wrote to the 
Navy Department, I also directed a simi- 
lar inquiry to the War Department call- 
ing attention to the fact that the infor- 
mation given to the House by Mr. PAT- 
MAN, if correct, did not reflect credit on 
either branch of the service. A reply has 
just been received from the Quartermas- 
ter General, and I include it with my 
remarks: 

Wan DEPARTMENT, 
Army SERVICE FORCES, 
Washington, January 25, 1944, 
Hon. JOHN Z. ANDERSON, 
House of Representaitves, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR Mr. ANDERSON: Reference is made 
to your inquiry regarding a statement ap- 
pearing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Jan- 
uary 10, 1944, in connection with the sale of 
soup plates. 

You are informed that the surplus of soup 
plates was not caused by the Quartermaster 
Corps purchasing quantities in excess of orig- 
inal requirements at time of purchase. They 
became surplus because in the summer of 
1941, a general-use bowl was adopted to re- 
place soup plates. The general-use bowl was 
considered more satisfactory than soup plates, 
as it could be used for foods other than soups, 
such as cereals and fruits, and is better 
adapted for use in cafeteria-type messes, par- 
ticularly where the six compartment mess 
tray is used. 

This office instructed the Quartermaster 
and Army Service Forces depots, where the 
soup plates in question were located, which 
were not desired by any other War Depart- 
ment activity, to report that property to the 
regional property officer of the Treasury De- 
partment, who has jurisdiction over the dis- 
position of surplus property items. 

The records of this office indicate that 
proper action was taken by the Quartermas- 
ter Corps under existing rules and regula- 
tions. 

Very truly yours, 
E. B. GREGORY, 
Major General, 
The Quartermaster General. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1944 


Mr. J. LEROY JOHNSON. Mr. Speak- 
er, California is today holding a special 
session of its legislature. The purpose of 
this session is to amend its election laws 
so that every soldier or sailor, no matter 
where located, no matter whether he 
ever voted or registered to vote before, 
may have his chance to vote. In order 
that my colleagues may know what is pro- 
posed and to determine whether the pro- 
posed amendments of the California Leg- 
islature will be effective, and I think they 
will, I am including in these remarks a 
digest of the law proposed, which was 
prepared by the legislative counsel of 
California. The committee which draft- 
ed the bill consisted of the attorney gen- 
eral, the legislative counsel, the secretary 
of state, a representative of the county 
clerk’s association, and a member of the 
legislative committee on elections, 

Following is a digest of the bill: 
‘TENTATIVE Drarr War Voraus“ BALLOT BILL 

DIGEST OF BILL 


Applies only to Presidential primary, direct 
primary, and general elections to be held in 
1944 


Extends maximum period for absent voting 
process from 26 to 56 days, by changing first 
day for mailing absent voter’s ballot from 
twentieth to fortieth day prior to election 
and the last day for receipt of such ballot 
from sixth to sixteenth day after election. 

In general, moves forward by 20 days the 
time or period before election for circulating, 
signing, filing, examining, and certifying 
election papers and doing other acts relating 
to placing names on ballots, Changes time 
for completing canvass from sixteenth to 
twenty-first day after election and extends 
by 10 days the time for certifying election 
results and issuing certificates.of election, 

Advances date of direct primary from the 
last to the second Tuesday in August (August 
29 to August 8), and adjusts times for 
party conventions to conform. 

Defines “war voter” to include members 
of armed forces and their auxiliaries, and 
also persons serving outside of the United 
States as (1) employees of the United States, 
(2) employees of the American Red Cross, 
and (3) officers and members of crew of mer- 
chant vessels, 

Provides that application for absent voter's 
ballot by war voter is application as to all 
subsequent elections. Provides that appli- 
cation under Federal law is to be treated as 
though made under State law. 

Makes special provision for unregistered 
war voters by treating request for absent 
voter's ballot as being also application for 
affidavit of registration. 

For the presidential primary, unregistered 
war voter is to receive affidavit of registration 
and special “war ballot” covering all parties. 
He may register, then vote for the proper 
party, and return both the affidavit and the 
ballot at the same time. 

For the direct primary, unregistered war 
voter is to receive affidavit of registration but 
unless he has indicated his party preference 
he receives no party ballot. 


For the general election, unregistered war 
voter is to receive the affidavit of registration 
and the ordinary ballot. 


An act to add sections 26.5, 48, 49, 50, 51, 
132.5, 132.6, 951.5, 2050.5, 2053.5, 2792.5, 
2799.5, 2807.5, 2839.5, 2842.5, 2843.5, 2892.5, 
5901.6, 5901.7, 5902.6, 5904.5, and 7964.5 to, 
and to amend sections 293.5, 296.5, 5901.5, 
and 5931.5 of, and to repeal section 132.5 
of, the Elections Code, relating to elections, 
declaring the urgency thereof, to take effect 
immediately. 


The People of the State of California Do En- 
act as Follows: 


SECTION 1. The sections of the Elections 
Code, added or amended by this act shall re- 
main in effect until the ninety-first day after 
final adjournment of the fifty-sixth regular 
session of the legislature or until the 1st day 
of January following the cessation of hostil- 
ities in all wars in which the United States is 
now engaged, whichever first occurs. While 
these sections are in effect they shall super- 
sede any existing provisions of law which are 
in conflict with them, but such provisions 
are not repealed by them and after these sec- 
tions are no longer effective shall have the 
same force as though these sections had not 
been enacted. 

Nothing contained in the sections above 
referred to shall affect any municipal, dis- 
trict, or local election, it being the intent of 
these sections to apply only to the Presi- 
dential primary, direct primary, and general 
election. 

Src. 2. Section 26.5 is added to the Elec- 
tions Code to read: 

“26.5. ‘Direct primary’ is the primary elec- 
tion held on the second Tuesday in August 
in each even numbered year to nominate 
candidates to be voted for at the ensuing 
general election or to elect members of a 
party central committee.” 

Sec. 3. Section 48 is added to said code to 
read: 

“48, ‘War voter’ refers to an elector who 
comes within one of the following categories: 

“(a) Member of the armed forces of the 
United States or any auxiliary branch 
thereof. 

“(b) Employed by the United States and 
serving outside the territorial limits of the 
United States. 

“(c) Employed by the American Red Cross 
and serving outside the territorial limits of 
the United States. 

„d) Employed as an officer or member of 
the crew of a merchant vessel documented 
under the laws of the United States and serv- 
ing outside the territorial limits of the 
United States,” 

Sec. 4. Section 49 is added to said code to 
read: 

“49. “Territorial limits of the United States’ 
means the 48 States of the United States and 
the District of Columbia.” 7 

Sec. 5. Section 50 is added to said code to 
read: 

“50. Whenever by any statute of the United 
States, provision is made for absentee voting, 
an application for an absent voter's ballot 
made under the provisions of that law may 
be given the same effect as an application 
for an absent voter’s ballot made under this 
code, 

“If, by any Federal statute, provision is 
made for the transmission of applications for 
absent voter’s ballots to the secretary of 
state, he shall transmit such applications to 
the clerk of the county in which the appli- 
cant claims residence. 

Sec. 6. Section 51 is added to said code to 
read: 

“51. Whenever by the provisions of any law 
of this State relating to the Presidential pri- 
mary, the direct primary, or the general elec- 
tion, any act in relation to the circulation, 
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signing or filing of any document or paper, 
the examination thereof or certifying thereto, 
the certification, posting, or publication of 
names of the candidates, or the doing of any 
act toward the placing of the name of a can- 
didate @pon the ballot for any such election, 
or the application for or delivery of an absent 
voter's ballot for any such election, is required 
to be done on or before a specified time or 
date, or within a specified time prior to any 
such election, the time for doing such act 
shall be deemed to be a date or period of time 
20 days prior to the time or date specified in 
such provision of law; and whenever by any 
provision of law of this State relating to such 
elections any act relating to the receiving, 
counting or canvassing of absent voter's bal- 
lots, the issuance of certificates of nomina- 
tion or election, or the certifying as to the 
results of any such election, is required to 
be done on or before a specified time or date, 
or within a specified time after any such 
election, the time for the doing of such act 
shall be deemed to be a date or period of 
time 10 days after the time or date specified 
in such provision of law. Absent voter's 
ballots may, however, be applied for and de- 
livered not later than 5 days prior to the 
election. 

Sec. 7. Section 132.5 of said code as added 
by chapter 865, statutes of 1943, is repealed. 

Sec. 8. Section 132.5 is added to said code 
to read: 

“132.5. A war voter may obtain from the 
county clerk of his home county the required 
blank affidavit of registration in duplicate. 
He may then appear before any commissioned 
officer of the armed forces or any minister, 
consul or vice consul of the United States, 
and make an affidavit. The affidavit shall 
specify the street and number or post-office 
address of his residence with sufficient partic- 
ularity to identify it and determine afflant's 
voting precinct, and that he will be neces- 
sarily and unavoidably absent from the 
county of his residence on all the days al- 
lowed by law for general registration of elec- 
tors. The affidavit shall set forth all the 
matters required by the provisions of this 
chapter relating to the contents of an affi- 
davit of registration. The affidavit shall be 
forwarded, in duplicate, duly authenticated 
as above, enclosed in an envelope addressed to 
the county clerk of the county in which he 
claims to be an elector, The county clerk of 
any county, on request made in writing, shall 
furnish the necessary blank forms of affidavit 
of registration, in duplicate, to all electors so 
applying who are or will be temporarily ab- 
sent from their home precinct. Upon receipt 
of the affidavit by the county clerk within the 
time allowed by law for registration, the affi- 
davit shall be entered and bound by the 
county clerk in the proper register. Section 
132 does not apply to a war voter.“ 

1 9 Section 132.6 is added to said code to 
read: 

“132.6. Whenever any person not a regis- 
tered elector shall apply in writing to the 
clerk for an absent voter's ballot for the presi- 
dential primary, the direct primary or the 
general election, and the application shows 
that he is a war voter, that his place of resi- 
dence is in the county, and that the applicant 
is absent from the county in which he claims 
residence, the clerk shall mail, to the appli- 
cant, with the absent voter’s ballot, two 
blank formis of registration affidavits to be ex- 
ecuted in duplicate by the applicant. The 
affidavit shall be in the form prescribed by 
section 230, 

“If the applicant desires to vote at the elec- 
tion he shall, on or before the day of the elec- 
tion and before marking the absent voter’s 
ballot, execute the affidavit of registration in 
accordance with section 132.5 and return the 
same, together with the absent voter's ballot, 
to the clerk from whom the same were re- 
ceived, 
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“Upon receipt thereof within the time re- 
quired by law for the return of absent voter's 
ballots, the clerk shall examine the affidavit 
of registration and if it appears therefrom 
that the affidavit of registration is properly 
executed and that the facts stated therein are 
such as would have entitled the applicant to 
register and vote at the election, if the afi- 
davit had been executed in this State and 
within the time required by law, then the 
afflant shall be deemed a duly registered 
elector for said election as of the date of the 
affidavits to the same extent and with the 
same effect as though he had registered in 
proper time before the clerk. 

“If the afflant executes but one of the dup- 
licates and the same is found by the clerk 
to be in proper form and sufficient as to the 
facts therein stated to entitle the affiant to 
vate at the election, the clerk shall make a 
duplicate of the affidavit which duplicate 
shall be used as are other duplicate affidavits 
of registration. 

“Upon determining that the affidavit of 
registration so received by him is sufficient 
the clerk shall deal with the absent voter's 
ballot returned in the same manner as other 
absent voter's ballots are required to be 
dealt with by law. If he determines that the 
affidavit of registration is insufficient he shall 
write thereon the word ‘rejected’ with the 
date of rejection and the reason therefor and 
shall likewise write upon the absent voter's 
ballot the word ‘rejected,’ the date and the 
words ‘not registered’; provided that if it 
appears from the affidavit of registration that 
the afflant is entitled to register and vote at 
the election in some other county or city and 
county in this State then the clerk shall im- 
mediately mail such affidavit of registration 
and absent voter’s ballot to the clerk of such 
other county or city and county who upon 
receipt thereof shall deal with them as 
though application therefor had been origi- 
nally made to him and he had received the 
affidavit and ballot from the affiant,” 

Src. 10. Section 293.5 of said code is 
amended to read: 

“293.5. The county clerk shall cancel the 
registration of any person registered who has 
voted at neither the preceding direct primary 
nor at the preceding general election unless, 
prior to the time he has canceled the regis- 
tration, he has had written notice from the 
voter, or the sworn affidavit of a friend of 
the voter, that the voter is a war voter, in 
which case he shall not cancel the registra- 
tion, but it shall remain permanent unless 
canceled for any other cause enumerated in 
section 293. If the county clerk has already 
canceled the affidavit of registration, then 
upon receipt of the proper information 
within 60 days after mailing the notice pro- 
vided for in section 296.5, he shall restore the 
affidavit of registration to the files.” 

Sec. 11. Section 296.5 of said code is amend- 
ed to read: 

“206.5. When the county clerk cancels the* 
registration of any person for failure to vote, 
he shall mail a notice to that person at the 
address given on the registration or upon the 
last application for transfer of registration, 
stating that ‘your registration has been can- 
celed this day because you did not vote at 
either the last direct or general elec- 
tion and you will be required to register as 
provided by law before you shall again be 
entitled to vote, unless you are a member of 
the armed forces of the United States or any 
auxiliary branch thereof or employed by the 
United States and serving outside the terri- 
torial limits of the United States, or employed 
by the American Red Cross and serving out- 
side the territorial limits of the United States, 
or employed as an officer or member of the 
crew of a merchant vessel documented under 
the laws of the United States and serving out- 
side the territorial limits of the United States, 


and you or a friend by affidavit has notified 
the county clerk of that fact within 60 days 
after the date of mailing of this notice, in 
which case your affidavit of registration shall 
be restored to the file and shall remain per- 
manent unless canceled for any other cause’.” 

Sec. 12. Section 951.5 is added to said code 
to read: 

“951.5. For the nomination of all candi- 
dates to be voted for at the general election, 
a direct primary shall be held at the legally 
designated polling places in each precinct on 
the second Tuesday in the immediately pre- 
ceding August.” 

Sec. 13. Section 2050.5 is added to said 
code to read: 

“2050.5, The chairman of the State central 
committee of each of the political parties 
qualified to participate in the presidential 
primary shall notify the secretary of state 
on or before the 9th day of February imme- 
diately preceding the Presidential primary 
as to the number of delegates to represent 
the State in the next national convention of 
his party.” 

Sec. 14, Section 2053.5 is added to said code 
to read: 

“2053.5. The secretary of state shall, on or 
before the 19th day of February of the year 
of the Presidential primary, certify to the 
county clerk of each county the number of 
delegates to be elected by ¢ach of the politi- 
cal parties qualified to participate in the 
election.” 

Sec. 15. Section 2792.5 is added to said 
code to read: 

“2792.5, The State convention of each po- 
litical party shall meet at Sacramento at 10 
o'clock of the morning of the first Thursday 
in September next following the date upon 
which the primary election preliminary to 
the general election is held and shall be 
composed of the following delegates: 

“(a) Each officer named in this article 
who was nominated and elected as a candi- 
date of the party and whose term of office 
extends beyond the 8th day of January next 
following the primary election, or the ap- 
pointee or successor to fill a vacancy in the 
office of any such officer. These delegates are 
‘hold-over delegates.’ 

(b) Each candidate of the party in whos 
behalf nomination papers were filed and who 
was nominated at the primary election by 
that party. These delegates are ‘nominee 
delegates.’ 

“(c) One delegate appointed for each of the 
officers herein named, not represented by a 
‘hold-over delegate’ nor by a ‘nominee dele- 
gate’ of such party. These delegates shall be 
chosen and appointed in the manner pro- 
vided in this article for filling vacancies in 
the State convention. These delegates are 
‘appointive delegates.’” 

Sec. 16. Section 2799.5 is added to said code 
to read: 

“2799.5. As soon as practicable after the 
primary election the Secretary of State shall 
prepare a list of the names of all delegates to 
the convention qualified under the provisions 
of this article. He shall thereupon send a 
notice by mail to each delegate which shail 
inform the delegate that: 

“(a) He is a delegate to the State conven- 
tion. 

“(b) The convention meets at Sacramento 
on the first Thursday in September of the 
then current year. 

“(c) The delegate shall appoint three voters 
to be members of the State central committee. 

“(d) The appointment of three members 
of the State central committee shall be made 
in writing in the form hereinafter prescribed, 
signed, and acknowledged before a notary 
public or other officer authorized to admin- 
ister oaths in this State and shall be filed in 
the office of the Secretary of State not later 
than 6 o'clock of the afternoon of the Tues- 
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day immediately preceding the Thursday on 
which the convention is to convene. 

“(e) The delegate shall send a notice by 
mail to each of the three appointees, which 
shall inform him that: 

“(1) He is a member of the committee, 

“(2) The committee will meet at Sacra- 
mento on the day following the first Thurs- 
day in September. 

“(3) The meeting may be attended either 
in person or by proxy. 

“(4) Every proxy shall be filed in the office 
of the Secretary of State not later than 5 
o'clock of the afternoon of the day preceding 
the meeting of the committee. 

“(5) The proxy shall be in writing signed 
and acknowledged before a notary public or 
other officer authorized to administer oaths. 

„ff) Four forms of proxy are enclosed, one 
of which he may use himself, and one of each 
of the others he shall send with each of the 
notices of appointment to the State central 
committee.” 


Sec. 17. Section 2807.5 is added to said code 
to read: 

“2807.5. The convention shall be called to 
order at 10 o'clock of the morning of the 
first Thursday in September by the retiring 
chairman of the State central committee, It 
shall at once proceed to the election of a tem- 
porary chairman by roll call read from the 
alphabetical roll submitted by the secretary 
of state. The convention shall elect such 
other temporary officers as the convention 
may determine.” 

Seo. 18. Section 2839.5 is added to said code 
to read: 

“2839.5. The county clerk shall, between the 
first Monday and the second Monday of May 
next preceding the direct primary compute 
the number of members of the county central 
committee allotted to each assembly district 
or supervisor district, as the case may be, pur- 
suant to this article.” 

Sec. 19. Section 2842.5 is added to said code 
to read: 

“2842.5. Each county central committee in 
a county containing 20 or more assembly dis- 
tricts shall meet in the courthouse at its 
county seat on the third Tuesday in May fol- 
lowing the Presidential primary in May 1944 
and on the third Tuesday in May every 2 
years thereafter, and shall organize by select- 
ing a chairman, a secretary, and such other 
officers and committees as it deems necessary 
for carrying on the campaign of the party. 
Every other county central committee shall 
meet in the courthouse at its county seat on 
the last Tuesday in August following the 
direct primary, and shall organize by select- 
ing a chairman, & secretary, and such other 
officers and committees as it deems necessary 
for carrying on the campaign of the party.” 

Src. 20. Section 2843.5 is added to said code 
to read: 

“2843.5. Not later than 10 days after the 
third Tuesday in May following the Presi- 
dential primary, the county clerk shall mail or 
otherwise deliver to the Secretary of State a 
certificate showing the chairman of each 
county central committee in each county con- 
taining 20 or more assembly districts. 

“The county clerk shall within 10 days after 
the last Tuesday in August following the di- 
rect primary, ascertain who is the newly elect- 
ed chairman of each county central commit- 
tee in all other counties and shall mail a 
certificate to that effect to the secretary of 
state.” 

Sec. 21. Section 2892.5 is added to said code 
to read: 

“2892.5. When, as a result of any primary 
election, a person has received a nomination 
to any office without first having filed a dec=- 
laration certificate, and having his name 
printed on the primary election ballot, 
he may, at least 60 days before the day of 
election, cause his name to be withdrawn 
from nomination by filing in the office where 
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he would have filed his declaration certificate 
had he been a candidate for nomination, his 
request therefor in writing, signed and ac- 
knowledged by him. When this section has 
been complied with, the name of the candi- 
date shall not be printed on the election 
ballot for the ensuing general election as a 
candidate for that office.” 

Sec. 22. Section 5901.5 of said code is 
amended to read: 

“5901.5. If the voter is serving in the armed 
forces of the United States, or any auxiliary 
branch thereof, he may make his application 
for an absent voter's ballot at any time after 
being notified that he is about to leave the 
State or to be confined to camp, and no later 
than 5 days before the election.” 

Sec. 23. Section 5901.6 is added to said 
code to read: 

“5901.6. If the voter is employed by the 
United States or is employed by the American 
Red Cross or is employed as an officer or mem- 
ber of the crew of a vessel documented under 
the laws of the United States, he may make 
his application for an absent voter's ballot at 
any time after being, notified that he is to be 
required to serve his employer at a place out- 
side the territorial limits of the United States, 
and no later than 5 days before the election.” 

Sec. 24. Section 5901.7 is added to said code 
to read: 

“5901.7. Whenever an application for ab- 
sent voter's ballot is made by a war voter, the 
application shall be deemed an application 
for an absent voter's ballot for the Presiden- 
tial primary, direct primary, and general elec- 
tion, or such of them as may be required to 
be held subsequent to the date of the applica- 
tion, and shall be deemed an application for 
registration under the provisions of section 
132.5 of this code, 

Sec. 25. Section 5902.6 is added to said code 
to read: 

“5902.6, Where the applicant is not regis- 
tered and is entitled to receive both a ballot 
and affidavit of registration under section 
132.6, the clerk shall, in the case of the direct 
primary, deliver to the applicant the official 
ballot for the political party with which the 
applicant has indicated his affiliation. In 
the case of the Presidential primary, the clerk 
shall forward to the applicant a ‘war ballot.’ 

“The ‘war ballot’ shall be in the form pre- 
scribe by the Secretary of State. It shall bear 
the names of the persons preferred for Presi- 
dent by each group of candidates of each 
political party qualified to participate in the 
Presidential primary and shall bear a notice 
that the voter shall vote only for one group 
of the political party with which he has ex- 
pressed his intent to affiliate in his affidavit 
of registration. In other respects, the Secre- 
tary of State shall be guided by and shall con- 
form as nearly as possible to the form pre- 
scribed in article 2 of chapter 2 of division 
6 of this code. 

“If it appears, upon the opening of the ab- 
sent voter’s ballots, that any voter has voted 
for the candidates of more than one political 
party, or for the candidates of a party with 
which he is not registered, or that the voter 
has failed to state his party affiliation in the 
affidavit of registration the ballot voted by 
him shall be void.” 

Sec. 26. Section 5904.5 is added to said code 
to read: f 

“5904.5. Whenever the clerk is required to 
mail an absent voter's ballot to any elector 
and the address to which said ballot is to be 
mailed is a point outside the territorial limits 
of the United States, he may mail the absent 
voter's ballot to the elector by air mail, and, if 
by any law of the United States official elec- 
tion ballots may be mailed without the pay- 
ment of postage, he shall do so.” 

Sec. 27. Section 5931.5 of said code is 
amended to read: 

"5931.6, If a voter is a war voter, he may 
appear, either within or without the terri- 
torial limits of the United States, to mark 


his absent voter’s ballot before any com- 
missioned officer of the armed forces of the 
United States, or before any minister, con- 
sul or vice consul of the United States, if 
he is unable, by reason of his service, to go 
to his polling place or to go before the clerk 
of the county, municipality or district in 
which he resides.” 

Src. 28. Section 7964.5 is added to said code 
to read: 

“7964.5. When begun the canvass shall be 
continued until completed, which shall not 
be later than 6 o’clock in the afternoon of 
the twenty-first day following the primary 
election.” 

Sec. 29. This act is hereby declared to be 
an urgency measure necessary for the im- 
mediate preservation of the public peace, 
health, and safety within the meaning of sec- 
tion 1 of article IV of the Constitution of 
the State of California, and as such shall 
take effect immediately. The facts consti- 
tuting such necessity are as follows: 

“Many thousands of citizens and electors 
of this State are outside the State and in for- 
eign countries serving as members of the 
armed forces of the United States, as em- 
ployees of the United States, as employees of 
the American Red Cross, and as officers and 
members of the crews of merchant vessels of 
the United States. Their services are essen- 
tial in the waging of victorious war, and are 
such that they may be away from this State 
and in foreign countries at the time elections 
are held in this State. If present in this 
State, these electors would be entitled to vote 
at the coming elections and they are not now 
entitled to absent voter’s ballots, Under 
the existing election laws of this State, it is 
impossible for many of these electors to cast a 
ballot and in most cases it will be impossible 
for them to obtain and return an absent 
voter’s ballot in time for that ballot to be 
counted. It is essential to the public welfare 
of the United States and of this State and to 
the public peace, health, and safety that all 
electors be given the right to freely express 
their choice at the polls and to effectively 
exercise their voting rights. The time re- 
quired prior to the elections to be held in the 
year 1944 within which to prepare for such 
elections and to inform the electors of their 
rights and privileges in relation thereto is 
such that it is necessary that this statute 
shall take effect immediately.” 


Soviet-Polish Boundary Dispute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1944 


Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following broadcast 
by Mr. Cedric Foster, radio commenta- 
tor, delivered over the Mutual network 
through Station WNAC on Sunday, Jan- 
uary 16, 1944: 


On the field of battle today on all major 
fronts the United Nations continue to ad- 
vance—slowly but relentlessly. Tonight I 
want to leave these war fronts to point out 
that in the last few weeks, actually since the 
day that the “red” armies crossed the 1939 
eastern frontier of Poland, the Soviet-Polish 
boundary dispute has received considerable 
attention. The position of the Russian Gov- 
ernment has been stated quite clearly—one 
might even say dogmatically so, regarding 
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Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, Moscow de- 
clares that these Baltic states are integral 
units of the Soviet Union—that they are 
occupied territory and as such they will be 
freed. Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, ac- 
cording to Moscow, are part of Russia be- 
cause they voted themselves into the Soviet 
in plebiscites. Therefore, the matter is 
closed. Bluntly does Russia say she will not 
negotiate their frontiers. 

Poland, however, is not in quite the same 
category. Entry of Russian troops into pre- 
war Poland, as the advance of General Vatu- 
tin's armies of the Ukraine continued to force 
the Germans to the westward, precipitated 
the problem. Poland asked whether the 
Russians were coming as liberators or con- 
querors. Since that time the relationship 
between the Kremlin and the Polish Govern- 
ment in exile, and these two governments do 
not enjoy diplomatic intercourse, this rela- 
tionship has been more strained than ever. 
From Moscow comes word that the Rus- 
sians would consider the so-called Curzon 
line as the future eastern boundary of 
Poland. This Curzon line was suggested as 
a possible boundary in the year 1919, It is 
well, at this point, that the Curzon line be 
understood. This line commences just north 
of Grodno on the Polish-Lithuanian frontier. 
It runs south through Grodno to Brest- 
Litovsk on the Bug River, that is the Polish 
Bug River and not to be confused with the 
Russian Bug River which is many miles away 
to the southeast in the Ukraine, south from 
Brest-Litovsk following the Bug to a point 
just north of Lwów. Then south to Lw6w— 
to anchor itself eventually in the Carpathians 
on the old Austrian border, It should be 
stressed that this was a suggested line, drawn 
up by Britain’s foreign minister, Viscount 
Lord Curzon. The line was accepted by 
neither disputant. Poland and Russia con- 
tinued to struggle on the field of battle de- 
spite the Curzon proposal. The only weight 
that the Curzon line ever held lies in the fact 
that Curzon believed this line came the clos- 
est to what Woodrow Wilson believed should 
be Poland’s eastern frontier. 

Russia is willing to talk today in terms of 
the Curzon line. The Polish Government, 
and very wisely so, has not allowed itself to 
be drawn into public and open discussion 
over the merits of any line. Poland has 
simply asked the United States and Great 
Britain to mediate the dispute with her Rus- 
sian neighbor and ally, in the war against 
Germany. As matters now stand the re- 
quest is under consideration in Washing- 
ton, London, and Moscow. 

There are two sides to this Russian-Polish 
boundary question. If there were only one 
side there would be no controversy. There 
will be those people in this country who will 
throw up their hands in horror at the mere 
presentation of the Polish side of this dis- 
cussion. These people will potnt out that 
to argue the matter now will be to retard 
the progress of the war. They might even 
go so far as to say it will give aid and com- 
fort to the enemy. Definitely they will say 
the question should not come to the fore at 
this moment, 

Yet were it possible to sit in on a meeting 
of the Polish Cabinet of the Government in 
Exile that Cabinet would tell us that the is- 
sues which are at stake between Russia and 
Poland are the fundamental, basic issues 
over which the entire world struggle is be- 
ing fought. The Poles will tell you that the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter undeniable 
are interwoven into the tapestry of this con- 
troversy. And the Poles will say something 
else, too. They will point out—or rather 
they will ask the question—is the peace 
which is to follow this war going to be under- 
written as the war itself moves along? More 
important than that, is any one nation, and 
it makes not the slightest difference which 
nation is meant, is any one nation going to 
dictate frontiers and boundaries without all 
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participants in the struggle against tyranny 
having the right to discuss these frontiers 
in round-table debate? Poland would then 
ask, in conclusion—is the future world go- 
ing to be one in which collective security is 
going to the anchor to the windward—or is 
power politics to have full sway, as it has 
in the past? If collective security is to be 
the motivating influence in the treaties 
which will bind the wounds at the end of 
this war—then there must be consultation 
between all interested parties—there can be 
no unilateral decisions. But if power poli- 
tics is to be the leitmotif—then we might 
just as well say so right now. Why bother 
around with pretty phrases—why mouth 
idealistic words—why speak and think in 
terms of the Atlantic Charter—or any other 
charters. Why not state, honestly and openly 
that the theory on which we'll all adhere is 
the one of “fifty million Franchmen can’t 
be wrong! —it's the theory that God has al- 


ways been—and God always will be—on the 


side of the most battalions. 

When we consider Poland’s side in the 
discussion with Russia, we know that Poland 
before the war was not without its faults. 
No government is. Not even ourown. None 
holds up the Polish Government of 1939 as 
@ Utopian state of affairs. But Poland's 
history has been long, and as honorable as 
any European state. Its culture, which stems 
from the ninth century, has left its imprint 
on central Europe, Poland essentially belongs 
to the West. Its religion comes from Rome, 
As part of the West it desires to remain. 

For 120 years Poland did not exist as a 
state, It was partitioned three times by 
Austria and by Russia and by Prussia in 
1772, 1793, and 1795.. In that year the last 
remnants of Poland were flung into chains. 

At the conclusion of the First World War 
Poland set out to regain her boundaries of 
1772. In the ups and downs of that struggle, 
Russia at one time stood within the shadows 
of Warsaw. Then came for Poland the mir- 
acle of the Vistula. Polish armies hurled 
back the Russians to Minsk. The treaty of 
Riga was signed on March 18, 1921, In that 
treaty was established Poland's eastern 
boundary which was to remain accepted by 
all and inviolate until the early days of 
September 1939. Riga gave to the Poles a 
boundary about the same as the second par- 
tition of 1793. In 1923 the powers of the 
world, including America * * * recog- 
nized this boundary and in 1932 its validity 
was reaffirmed by a Soviet-Polish non=- 
aggression agreement an agree- 
ment which was renewed in 1934 for a 
period of 10, years. 
` If you were to sit in on a Polish Cabinet 
meeting tonight, that Cabinet would tell you 

‘that through all the years following Riga, 
Poland had every reason to believe that her 
relations with Russia were getting progres- 
sively better. Then the Germans attacked. 
The tanks and the planes and the infantry 
of the Hun swept across the Polish frontier. 
Seventeen days later, Russia announced that 
Poland had ceased to exist as a state, this 
despite the fact that Warsaw had not yet 
capitulated, and, as such, all agreements 
signed by Poland in the past were null and 
void. Moscow said the Ukrainians and the 
White Russians living in eastern Poland could 
not be left to their fate. So she moved in 
and absorbed the country. 

Then Russia sat down at a table with Ger- 
many. Molotoff and Ribbentrop established 
a line to which their names have been given. 
Germany took everything west of that line 
and Russia took everything east, Poland 
disappeared. This Molotoff-Ribbentrop line 
was west of the so-called Curzon line. It 
gave to Russia the city of Lwów, Polish for 
countless centuries. And also eastern Ga- 
licia, which never, in all history, had been 
Russian. Russia's claim to Galicia was vested 
in the fact that Galicia had Ukrainians among 


its population and the Ukraine was a part of 
the Soviet Union. 

Then came the invasion of the Soviet Union 
by Germany. Poland had established a gov- 
ernment in exile and Russia now found her- 
self fighting a common foe. On July 30 of 
1941 Russia signed in London a treaty which 
abrogated her agreement with Von Ribben- 
trop, which outlawed the Ribbentrop-Molo- 
toff line. Thus did Poland revert to her pre- 
war status of the Riga boundary, established 
in 1921. And one should point out that when 
Russia took this step German armies were 
streaming into the Soviet Union, through 
White Russia, and the Ukraine. German 
power was nearing its crest. Now the situa- 
tion has turned about as the Soviet drives the 
Hun from Russian soil. Now the Soviet says 
it will discuss the Curzon line, which is not 
very much different from the Molotoff-Rib- 
bentrop line. Ethnologically, says Russia, 
eastern Poland belongs to us, a statement 
which the Poles deny. From a security point 
of view, we must have it, says Russia. To 
which Poland answers, “If you need it for 
security now and in the future, why didn’t 
you need it in 1941 when you renounced 
your partition of Poland with Germany, a 
renunciation to which Anthony Eden and 
Sumner Welles gave hearty approval.” 

That is the outline of the record which 
has been written into the books between Po- 
land and Russia. You may ask the question, 
What's to be done about it?“ The answer is 
that we can't afford to underwrite any peace 
or boundary which is drawn from the white- 
hot crucible of war. While the war goes on 
we can take cognizance of claims and coun- 
ter-claims, but to commit ourselves is an- 
other matter. Our State Department has 
never absorption of the Baltic 
states into the Soviet Union. If Russia in- 
sists upon taking eastern Poland as she drives 
the Germans to the west, we can always keep 
the record straight. When the time comes 
for final settlement the world then will know 
where we stand * * * where we've al- 
ways stood. As we fight side by side with 
Russia against the Germans we can remem- 
ber that a strong Poland, erect on its own 
feet, a Poland which is not dependent polit- 
ically or economically on any state * * * 
is the best insurance for future peace. That 
is stark realism, to say nothing of the Pole's 
desire for such a state. 

As long as we remember this we'll be on 
firm ground in the peace conference. In the 
meanwhile we can lend our best diplomatic 
efforts in an attempt to resolve the issues 
between Poland and the Soviet. 


Votes for Soldiers 


EXTENSION OF .REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 28 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I should 
like to have published in the Appendix 
of the Record copies of 10 letters pub- 
lished in the Stars and Stripes under 
date of January 11. Of the 10 letters, 8 
in strong language, demand the right 
of the servicemen to vote in the next 
election. 

I should also like to have printed on 
the same subject, a letter which ap- 
peared in the Stars and Stripes in an 
earlier edition,. under the headline 
“Want action on voting.” 
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I have in my hand a letter published 
in Yank from Sgt. L. C. Stoumen, who 
has served in Puerto Rico, and I ask 
that the letter be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania? 

There being no objection, the letters 


were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


[From the Stars and Stripes of January 11, 
1944] 


MAJORITY or SOLDIERS’ LETTERS REVEALS 
STRONG DESIRE TO VOTE IN NovEMBER—A 
DIGEST OF MAIL RECEIVED RECENTLY BY THE 
STARS AND STRIPES OF ITALY ON THE SUB- 
JECT OF THE ABSENTEE SOLDIER VOTE Pro- 
POSALS Now BEFORE CONGRESS 

SUGGESTS FEDERAL BALLOT 
Dear Eorronx: I wish to most emphatically 
endorse the sentiments of those who demand 
action on the voting question. A very defi- 
nite reactionary trend has been developing 
in American affairs during the past year 
which can largely be attributed to the with- 


-drawal of million of clear-thinking, progres- 


sive-minded youths from participation in the 
functioning of cur electoral system, It is 
clearly obvious that certain interests are well 
pleased with this turn of events and are not 
particularly anxious that their present ad- 
vantage achieved through the dislocations of 
war be upset. But it cannot be denied that 
there are constitutional and administrative 
obstacles involved in this issue and it might 
be well for us to consider them, However, I 
believe a solution can be found if the ma- 
jority of our lawmakers are made to realize 
that soldiers are awake to the gross injustice 
of denying those making the greatest sacri- 
fices to preserve “the American way” a voice 
in determining their Government's policy 
during the 4 vital years following the next 
national elections. Under our system the 
States have always been accorded the respon- 
sibility of conducting our elections, and there 
seems some doubt that the Constitution in- 
tended the individual States to determine the 
qualifications of their voters. 

The best plan therefore, appears to be to 
permit each soldier over 20 to vote by Fed- 
eral ballot. The voter will mark his name 
and address on his ballot in a manner to 
preserve its secrecy and it shall be forwarded 
to his local election board. Each board shall 
be required to count his votes for Members 
of Congress, if the local draft board certifies 
as to his residence. Acceptance of Presi- 
dential votes shall be optional, but each board 
shall be required to inform those submitting 
ballots as to its disposition. I believe most 
ballots will be accepted (many States no 
doubt will adopt enabling legislation) and 
those denied will know where to place the 
blame, if any. Admittedly, this will develop 


some confusion, controversies, and inequali- 


ties, but such a law is in my opinion better 
than none at all. All this reveals a serious 
defect in our method of election and a per- 
manent solution should be secured by a 
constitutional amendment, if necessary. 
Corp. CHARLES MURPHY. 


WOULD VOTE, Ir— 


Deak Eprror: I wish to add a bit to this 
subject of overseas voting. To be short and 
plain, why should so much be said about men 
in service voting? There are many things 
that we men would like to write to our Rep- 
resentatives if we were civilians. But what is 
the point of voting for a man to whom we as 
soldiers may not write to express our reac- 
tions to different policies while he is in of- 
fice? In other words, if a man elected to of- 
fice is not going to be guided by our wishes 
and dislikes, why vote at all? I want to be 
free to write to my Representative after I 
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vote for him. I say let's get these blasted 
Germans whipped and get back home. 
Pvt. CHARLES A, MCABEE, 


OUR CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHT 


Dear Eprror: I read with interest the ar- 
ticle which said that many soldiers thought 
that the President would remain in office 
until the war was over. It was gratifying to 
have your explanation of our constitutional 
rights. Now, if some one would explain the 
same thing to the Congress at home perhaps 
we would get some action on the Green-Lucas 
bill. The soldiers want the vote. 

Pyt. E. H. 


— 


DECISION IS AN OMEN 


Dear Eprror: It was with satisfaction that 
we read that Congress will again consider the 
issue of the soldier vote in its forthcoming 
session. This Presidential election is without 
doubt one of the most important in the his- 
tory of the United States. The leaders se- 
lected at the polls in this election will have 
much to say about the kind of peace which 
will follow this war. The soldier in this war 
is interested in winning the peace as much 
as he is in winning the war. 

If Congress can solve this problem it will 
be a favorable sign that the post-war world 
will not follow the pattern of debacle which 
ensued after the First World War. 

Pvt. WILMER GAYDOS, 


FEUDALISM BLOCKS BILL 


Dear Eprror: I have just read about the 
status of the G. I. voting legislation in the 
United States Senate. I appreciate your good 
journalism whereby you give both sides of the 
story—quoting the authors of the deceased 
bill as well as the Democrats“ who killed 
this democratic bit of legislation. 

I feel, however, that this matter is im- 
portant enough for all soldiers to call for 
action on this bill. This occasion calls for 
an editorial and a mass response from us to 
show the Senators, Democrats and Republi- 
cans alike, that we are here to fight for free- 
dom freedom to vote, too. We will not let 
a matter of antiquated feudalism like the 
poll tax stymie the desire of most G. I.’s to 
vote in the next election. Let us take 
measures to correct this while time remains. 
If we wait longer, we will be without repre- 
sentation in the affairs at home. 

Corp. Louis Herr, 


SOLDIERS ARE NOT INDIFFERENT TO VOTING 


Dear Eprror: The indifference of people to 
the affairs of government is in many ways 
responsible for the present war. In the future 
we all shall want to participate more actively 
in all post-war policies. It is this sincere de- 
sire of the members of the armed forces to 
be effective citizens which prompts us to ask 
for favorable action on the Green-Lucas bill, 
Let us begin now—not later—to be active 
voting citizens. 

Sgt. Ken Garvey. 


DOESN'T WANT TO VOTE 


Dear Eprror: Instead of sending us ballots 
and advertisements about the coming Presi- 
dential elections, send us bullets and am- 
munition so that we can get this war over. 

The folks at home can take care of the 
election as they have done on a number of 
other occasions. We know and feel that they 
will vote for the right man, who will help 
to get us all home soon. 

Let's use all of our machinery to win the 
war. 

Pyt. M. J. WALSH, 
NO POLL-TAX STRINGS 

Dear Eprror: Your short article in today’s 
issue of the Stars and Stripes on the soldier- 
vote bill leaves out the essential feature of 
the new bill sponsored by Representative 
JOHN E, RANKIN. Absence of editorial com- 


ment on a development which so deeply 
affects soldiers’ rights was a very unfortunate 
omission. 

The revised bill can have only one purpose. 
By subjecting the soldiers to State voting 
qualifications, it perpetuates the poll-tax re- 
strictions which have excluded large sections 
of the population of eight Southern States 
from privileges granted them under the Con- 
stitution. In brief, it says to those soldiers 
who have not been able to meet their poll- 
tax obligations, “You may fight and die for 
your country, but you may not vote for her 
representatives.” 

I do not wish to raise a controversial issue 
here, but I think it important that we should 
know what the issue is, and how the men who 
represent us voted on it. 

Pvt. C. WEINSTOCK, 


WANTS AN AGGRESSIVE STAND 


Dear Eprror: I can think of nothing more 
bitterly ironical than the prospect of a demo- 
cratic army deprived of its rights to vote at 
the height of battle. 

Let none of us be deceived. The defeat of 
the Green-Lucas bill means the disenfran- 
chisement of the armed forces overseas in the 
1944 elections. The enemies of the Green- 
Lucas bill have employed the old dodge of 
States’ rights to rob us of our vote. The 
individual States cannot possibly create the 
means for handling the huge service vote. 
(My own State ballot reached me 40 days 
after the prescribed deadline.) Only a Fed- 
eral agency working in conjunction with the 
War Department can intelligently cope with 
the problem of the service vote. 

I urge the Stars and Stripes to take an 
aggressive stand on this issue which for us 
is no more controversial than the principles 
for which we fight. 

Pvt. (Ist cl.) W. E. W. 


MERITS OF GREEN-LUCAS BILL 


Dear Eprror: The news concerning the de- 
feat of the Green-Lucas bill was dishearten- 
ing. It was the one piece of legislation which 
would have provided Nation-wide, uniform 
ballot and would have waived poll-tax require- 
ments for the men overseas. Once again 
certain Congressmen have seen fit to stifle the 
voice of a large portion of the population, 

They argue “States’ rights” as if to say, we 
are not one Nation geared to one job, with 
one object—to win the war. To that para- 
mount objective another phrase must be 
added “to win the peace that follows.” As 
citizens of a democratic country, it is our 
right and our duty to choose our leaders 
freely. If never before, it is of the utmost 
importance at this time and during the 
coming years that we choose our leaders by 
careful thought and by the fullest participa- 
tion of all the people. Our Government 
policies in national and international affairs 
are far too serious a nature not to be under- 
stood and actively supported by the majority 
of men and women in the precarious post-war 
world ahead. This election will influence that 
period greatly. 

One might say, nevertheless, the service- 
men overseas can vote, his State giving him 
the procedure to follow. Upon examination 
one finds wide differences in voting require- 
ments—many States making it impossible for 
a valid ballot to be cast, owing to the lack of 
time; and most voting laws involve too much 
red tape for one to cope with. The soldier- 
vote bill would have obviated all this by 
substituting a standard voting procedure for 
all, 

To what purpose are these men driving 
when they deny to men and women in service 
a simplified direct method of voting? It gives 
rise to the thought that they are afraid of the 
voice of the people which connotes fear of the 
democratic processes. Perhaps their records 
in Congress are such that they do not have 
the support of those they supposedly repre- 
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sent and this action is merely another in- 
stance of playing politics. 

I am firmly convinced that the American 
serviceman overseas has learned to cherish his 
country and its high standards. I wonder just 
what he will do when he realizes his rights 
are being stepped on at home. Can The Stars 
and Stripes give the answer? 

Sgt. Henry HIRSCH, 
[From the Stars and Stripes, Italy, of 
December 30, 1943] 


Mam CALL 
WANT ACTION ON VOTING 


Dear EDITOR: We, the soldiers who are now 
in Italy, are 100 percent in favor of the Green- 
Lucas bill. We are a United States Army, 
fighting for the United States of America and 
not for any particular State. We want a 
Federal law to give us a chance to vote the 
easy way, and not leave us to the individual 
States with their inadequate laws and delay- 
ing difficulties. 

The State laws may be all right for the peo- 
ple living there now, but not for the soldier. 

In our battalion, we have soldiers from 
practically every State in the Union, Can 
you imagine what percentage will actually 
vote if each soldier has to proceed through 
the various methods, most of them not even 
knowing the requirements of their respective 
States? The process takes months and we 
have little time to spare. Some of us did not 
vote in the November elections because the 
ballots reached us after the elections were 
held. 

This coming Presidential election is very 
important to us. We have to be sure that the 
proper leaders are elected. 

Why not let the soldiers vote by V-mall? 
Don’t they trust us or are some politicians 
afraid to let us vote? The soldiers on the 
front want to fight, and they want to vote. 
They say in effect: We on the front are de- 
termined to use bullets and ballots. Bullets 
against the Germans and Japs; ballots against 
the reactionaries and obstructionists at 
home. We want a quick victory here and a 
progressive victory at home.” 

Pvt, Michael Coleman, New York; Sgt. 
Dennis J. Callahan, Virginia; Sgt. 
Glenn Buzard, Pennsylvania; Pvt, 
Claud Lark, South Carolina; Pvt. 
Glenn W. Propst, North Carolina; 
Pvt. (Ist cl.) Neil L. Duer, Ohio; 
Pvt. (1st cl.) Mitchel A. Podbielski, 
Michigan; Sgt. James D. Nicol, New 
Jersey; Pvt, Willard W. Thompson, 
Oklahoma; Pyt. Donald J. Henry, 
Indiana; Pvt. Joseph C. Brady, 
Rhode Island; Pyt. Louis Alter, 
Michigan; Sgt. John F. Stewart, 
Tennessee; Pvt, Carl H. Forsyth, 
Maryland; Pyt. Clarence Hamlin, 
Maine; Pvt. James E. Blake, Ar- 
kansas; Pvt. Haze L. Olsen, Idaho; 
Pvt, Irving Brown, Illinois; Corp. 
Peter P, Unas, Connecticut; Pyt. 
Alfred L. Block, Iowa; Pvt. (1st cl.) 
John W. Riley, Missouri; Pvt. A, C. 
Moore, Alabama; Corp. Don M, 
Fisk, South Dakota; Sgt. Donald E. 
Gall, Wisconsin; Corp. J. R. Tie, 
Massachusetts; Pvt. E. A. Lewis, 
Georgia; Sgt. C. P. Roberts, Missis- 
sippi; Pvt. (ist cl.) John Fitz- 
patrick, Washington; Corp. W. F, 
Beard, California; Corp. Julius 
Kaplan, Nebraska; Pvt. (ist cl.) 
Carl Ogg, Minnesota; Pvt. D. H. 
Walls, Kentucky; Pvt. S. D. Halde- 
man, Jr., Texas; Pvt. (ist cl.) 
George G. Walker, Florida; Corp. E. 
G. Anderson, Louisiana; Pvt. (1st 
cl.) J. C. Thomas, New Mexico; Pvt. 
Paul Lowder, Arizona; Corp. Dave 
Howe, Colorado; Pvt. Paul Winter, 
Wyoming; Pyt. Frank H. Sterling, 
Kansas; Pyt. (ist cl.) Everett G. 
Lang, Oregon; Sgt. Harold Temple- 
ton, New Hampshire; Corp. Albert 
M. Hathaway, Vermont. 
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[From Yank, the Army weekly] 
New YORK CITY, 
December 24, 1943. 
Hon. JoseP F. GUFFEY, 
Senator from Pennsylvanta, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: A few days ago I was in San Juan, 
P. R. There, I and a few other men from 
Pennsylvania, were pleased and proud to 
read your name and Representative WALTER'S 
mame in the list of the 27 Congressmen 
(published in our local paper) who signed the 
statement advocating votes for servicemen as 
provided for in the Scott-Lucas bill. We 
were also happy to read of your speeches in 
Congress. Unlike many soldiers, sailors, 
marines, and Coast Guard men from the 
South, from New England, and other parts 
of the country, who are deeply disturbed 
about the actions of their Representatives 
in Congress, we are happy to feel that we are 
well represented in Washington. 
that we are well represented m Washington, 

I want you to know that I, for one, ap- 
preciate your work and shan't forget it. 

Perhaps you'd be interested in a little re- 
Port on the political thinking of men serving 
in the islands of the Caribbean, so here goes: 
Tve been in Puerto Rico, Haiti, Jamaica, 
Virgin Islands, and Cuba for the past 3 years, 
and am now home on furlough before leav- 
ing for another foreign assignment. I've 
talked to many men im all the services, and 
believe I know what they think. 

Pirst of all, and unfortunately for the Chi- 
cago Tribune and the poll-tax Senators, at 
least 7 out of 10 enlisted men are Roosevelt 
Democrats. They'll vote right down the 
party line, especially in the President runs 
again. My personal choice for Vice President 
(or President, if F. D. R. doesn't run again) is 
Wattacz; no question about it. The officers 
are split maybe 50-50, with perhaps a slight 
Democratic edge. The junior officers are 
more Democratic than the colonels. * * * 
But don't misunderstand me. I am not m- 
terested in getting the right to vote overseas 
because I know my party will benefit there- 
by. It’s more basic than that. We fought a 
War once over taxation without representa- 
tion. That's property rights. But how about 
conscription without representation? How 
about dying without representation? That’s 
human rights, and no phony smoke screen 
about the constitutional rights of the States 
can hide the issue or must be allowed to in- 
terfere with just legislative action. The 
vote's got to be under Federal control. 

A lot has been written about the supposed 
hatred among servicemen for organized la- 
bor, Well, some of this is true. Some of it is 
the result of phony news stories such as the 
widely reprinted Chicago Tribune story 
about the merchant seamen who are sup- 
posed to have refused to work on Sunday at 
some South Pacific port, thus forcing 
wounded and ill soldiers to unload the badly 
needed supplies. This i r story has, 
of course, been exploded, but one yellow Sec- 
tion of our press continues to spread disrup- 
tive poison, and many servicemen overseas 
are sick of it. Hardly anybody in the service 
has any use for John L. Lewis. 
There is another reason for soldier oon: 
ment against labor, probably the basic one. 

Servicemen resent that war workers and 
businessmen are earning fancy money while 
living in the comfort of their homes and not 
risking their lives, Aside from the too radical 
plan of conseripting capital and labor, as weil 
as servicemen (which would well solve the 
problem but which hardly anybody wants), 
there are measures of control which I believe 
most servicemen approve. First, we don’t 
want strikes and we want the wage and price 
lines held. We're not economists, but we 
know enough to be scared of inflation. The 
President’s subsidy plan seems sense to us, 
and we want you and your colleagues to fight 
for it. We want all pressure groups resisted. 
The demands of steel, rail, and other labor for 
more wages seem to us a little beside the 


point. But we recognize that as long as Con- ` 


gress refuses to pass a really tough tax bill 
as requested by the Treasury, to skim off all 
possible excess profits from industry, and to 
give proper power to O. P. A. to control the 
cost of living—as long as these conditions ob- 
tain, labor has a talking point for more 
wages. 

We want you to fight for subsidies, for 
O. P. A. power, for a tremendous tax bill 
which will hit the highest brackets and in- 
dustry hardest, for renegotiation of contracts, 
for any measure which will keep war profits 
way down. * * My home is in Bethle- 
hem, Pa. While there I heard a lot of taik 
I didn’t like about the way Bethlehem Steel 
Co. hoards labor, wastes material, builds it- 
self facilities for post-war use, and generally 
wastes Federal money through selfish inter- 
pretation of its cost-plus contract. Couldn’t 
this be looked into? 

A final word on labor. Don't forget that 
most servicemen come from poor working 
families, that many of them and their fathers 
were and are good union members. 

MacArthur for President? Few servicemen 
would vote for him. We don’t like his dra- 
matics, We don't like the way he argues 
grand strategy in the papers. We're afraid 
he'd be another General Grant. What got 
us maddest was the trial of the Selfridge Field 
colonel for shooting a Negro private. Pat- 
ton's light punishment disappointed many of 
us, but the Selfridge mess was disgusting. 
The colonel was drunk. He shot a soldier 
because he was a Negro. And the court 
martial, composed of colonels, let himoff with 
reduction to captain. Is there one justice 
for enlisted men and one for officers? Let 
Patton stay. He's a good soldier. But I join 
With every other serviceman I spoke to in 
demanding that each member of the Selfridge 
court-martial board be himself investigated 
and court-martialed. Never to our knowl- 
edge has there been a greater miscarriage of 
justice in the American Army. There can 
hardly ever have been one more disruptive to 
service morale. If the private, under the 
most violent of provocation, had shot the 
colonel he would rot in Federal prison for 59 
years. Please see what you can do about this. 
And if any further punishment can be handed 
the colonel give him all you can. 

My thanks, respects, and best wishes for 
the holiday season. 

Sgt. L. C. STOUMEN. 


A Senator Remembers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 28 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “A Senator Remembers,” by Ja- 
cob Simpson Payton, concerning the re- 
spected and esteemed senior Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Smits]. The 
article is published in the Christian Ad- 
vocate of January 20, 1944, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A SENATOR REMEMBERS 
(By Jacob Simpson Payton) 

Senator ELLISON D. SMITH, of South Caro- 
lina, is the dean of the United States Senate, 
For more than 34 years he has survived alike 
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the election hurricanes and the stream of 
time that have swept from Capitol Hill the 
last of his early colleagues among whom 
were Senators Joseph Weldon Bailey, Albert 
J.. Beveridge, William E. Borah, John W. 
Daniel, Chauncey M. Depew, Jonathan P. 
Dolliver, Robert M. La Follette, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Elihu Root. 

“Senator, I hope I have caught you in a 
Yeminiscent mood this afternoon,” I said as 
I entered his office, “for I have come to hear 
your recollections of Methodism during your 
youth.” He smiled, looked a trifie disturbed 
that anybody should doubt his ability to 
converse on that subject and, leaning for- 
ward in his chair, said: “Why shouldn’t I 
have memories about Methodism? Yes, siree, 
bob, I was brought up on it. Why, my 
father was a Methodist preacher. My oldest 
sister married James W. Koder, a Methodist 
missionary who died in Brazil. Another sis- 
ter was the wife of a Methodist preacher, 
John A. Rice, a member of the South Caro- 
lina Conference. One of my brothers, 
Charles Betts Smith, was named for one of 
the saintliest Methodist ministers of his day, 
and he himself spent his life in the Meth- 
odist ministry. And my brother, Alex Ccke 
Smith, was a Methodist bishop. And here 
you come asking me if I know anything about 
Methodism.” 

The mere mention of certain South Caro- 
lina Methodist worthies of his youth un- 
locked the floodgates of the Senator’s mem- 
ory, and for an hour there flowed forth a 
stream of anecdotes over which he chuckled, 
and of incidents during the recital of which 
he seemed to catch the glow of far-off years 
when he listened to sermons delivered with 
demonstration of the Spirit and with power. 
“Did you ever hear of Dr. A. M. Creitzberg?” 
I ventured. “Did I ever hear of Crettzberg? 
Why, he baptized my brother, Charles Betts, 
Yes, siree, bob! There was an able man. 
Why only last Sunday afternoon when Dr. 
Harris, of Foundry Church, christened my 
grandson, I told about a funny thing the old 
nurse said about my brother when he was 
handed to her following the baptism.” And 
there followed the story, replete with humor, 

When I asked him what was the greatest 
sermon he ever heard, he instantly replied: 
“Oh, yes, and I can tell you that, too. It was 
the sermon preached by Charles B. Galloway 
on th? morning of my graduation from Wor- 
ford College. I shail never forget that ser- 
mon. Why, under the appealing eloquence 
of the bishop, the very air seemed vibrant 
with voices from the unseen.” And he re- 
cited passages of the sermon which he had 
heard more than half a century ago with 
amazing exactness and impresstveness. Sen- 
ator SMITH said that he believed that the 
second greatest sermon he ever heard was de- 
livered on the evening of that same day by 
Dr. Warren A. Candler, later a bishop. He 
described how after the congregation had 
concluded a hymn, a stanza of which begins, 
“Other refuge have I none,” the 
preacher related numerous conditions under 
which he had heard it sung. He had listened 
to it in English cathedrais and from choir 
lofts in city churches, 

The Senator then quoted the future bish- 
op’s description of how once at midnight in a 
parisbioner’s lowly cabin a dying saint had 
sung the hymn in a manner which, for beau- 
ty and meaning, had surpassed all the other 
renditions he had ever heard. All the politi- 
cal oratory to which Senator Smrrx had lis- 
tened across the years had not. effaced the 
words of the speaker, which he reproduced 
verbatim. 

It was when I inquired about the faculty 
of Wofford College during his student days 
that the Senator entered upon a series of 
eulogies. “President James H. Carlisle pos- 
sessed the greatest mentality I ever knew. 
He was not only absorbed by religious convic- 
tions, but he lived them. He considered Prof. 
James A. Gamewell most remarkable, not 
only from the standpoint of longevity, but 
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from that of character and scholarship. He 
referred affectionately to other. instructors 
but seemed to reserve a higher niche for Pro- 
fessor Dupre of the science department, 
whom he described as “the purest man I 
ever knew.” And as if not wishing to give 
the impression that all the piety and intel- 
lect had perished with the past, he added: 
“There is nothing fuzzy either about the 
thinking of Dr. Henry N. Snyder. His 
thoughts are like steel-jacketed bullets that 
hit the mark.” 4 

It was revealing to observe that the vitiat- 
ing and corroding influences of three and 
one-half decades on Capitol Hill had left 
undimmed the glory of the traditions of 
South Carolina Methodism, in which the 
veteran Senator is steeped. Never once dur- 
ing a rather prolonged recital of his memo- 
ries of both humble and distinguished 
preachers did he lapse into the slightest 
criticism of them. To him the old itinerants 
remain a glorious company. Their impas- 
sioned eloquence still rings in his ears, and 
I could not escape the belief that he places 
infinitely more value on the evangel which 
he heard proclaimed during his youth, than 
upon all the panaceas prescribed by poli- 
ticians. 

My interview was primarily to obtain some 
recollections of an elderly statesman who 
hails from the State in which the Wesleys 
once preached and in which some of the most 
intrepid pioneers of American Methodism 
demonstrated with joy and pride that in the 
warfare against evil they were expendable. 
Senator Smrra heard from his father, Rev. 
William H. Smith, who entered the South 
Carolina Conference in 1842, countless inci- 
dents of the heroic perseverance and spiritual 
conquests by these heralds of the faith. And 
he bears proud witness to members of his 
own family who followed in their steps. 

Before our visit was concluded we had 
yielded to the irresistible inclination of 
Capitol Hill to talk politics. On this subject 
the Senator’s comments were sizzling hot. 
He would disclaim with regret that he has 
always kept the Methodist faith, but never 
that he has failed to keep the faith of his 
political party in its original and undiluted 
form. He almost gives one the impression 
that he considers himself the last surviving 
simon-pure Democrats. 

Long ago he was given the sobriquet, 
“Corron Ep,” because of his devotion to the 
product that each recurring autumn blan- 
kets the southern fields with fleecy white- 
ness. Whoever will may choose the gardenia 
which was named for a Charleston preacher 
whose pulpit John Wesley occasionally occu- 
pied, or the poinsettia which bears the name 
of a former Secretary of War from South Car- 
olina, or the camellia which first bloomed in 
the soil of that State, but for Senator SMITH 
the emblem of beauty, honesty, and pros- 
perity ic a fluffy cotton boll. “Yes, siree, Bob,” 
says Corron Ep, that is the flower for me.” 

He considers the interpretation of the 
Constitution by Joseph Weldon Bailey, of 
Texas, the most remarkable intellectual ef- 
fort ever heard on the floor of Congress; the 
erudition of Senator John Sharp Williams, 
of Mississippi, the most amazing ever con- 
tained in one lawmaker's head, and a stalk 
of cotton the grandest thing that ever 
popped through the earth. And like the 
Senator, they all belong to the South. 

If, however, one were to inquire where he 
had seen character transformed into com- 
pletest beauty, and the Christian life dis- 
played at its best and the gospel proclaimed 
with most searching and redeeming power, 
there is little doubt that Senator SMITH 
would turn back to the scenes of his child- 
hood in South Carolina. 


National-Service Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 28 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I hold 
in my hand a letter from Capt. Herman 
Hirsh, of the Marine Corps, addressed to 
the Senators from Pennsylvania, regard- 
ing the enactment of a national-service 
law, which I ask to have printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SIXTY-SEVENTH EVACUATION HOSPITAL, 

A. P. O. 230, care of Postmaster, New York, 
. January 12, 1944. 

Honorable SENATORS FROM PENNSYLVANIA, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: This letter is a simple ex- 
pression of my wholehearted approval of the 
President's recommendations in his recent 
message to Congress. I am a Pennsylva- 
nian and want you to know how I, and many 
of my fellow soldiers, feel about the Presi- 
dent’s message. 

First. We are all for a national-service 
law. 

Second. We are 100 percent for much high- 
er income taxes. 

Third. Keep wages from rising. 

Fourth. Inflation in our country will be a 
terrific blow to our morale and we expect 
you to prevent it. 

Fifth. We don’t want to see our children 
and grandchildren paying for this war. 

Don't let us down. 

-JERMAN HIRSH, 
Captain, Marine Corps. 


Local No. 490, U. A. W.-C. I. 0., Supports 
Six-Point Peace Program, Sponsored by 
the Protestant, Jewish, and Catholic 
Religious Denominations 


i 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 28, 1944 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I wish to include the following reso- 
lution which was unanimously adopted 
by the members of Local No. 490, 
U. A. W.-C. I. O., Highland Park, Mich., 
at their regular monthly meeting, held 
in January 1944: 


Whereas it is essential to the welfare of 
labor that a peace be arranged after this war 
which will recognize the rights of all nations 
and of all groups within our own Nation; and 

Whereas leaders of the three great or- 
ganized religious denominations, Protestant, 
Jewish, and Catholic, have united in a com- 
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mon six-point program for a just and lasting 
peace; and 

Whereas organized labor should welcome 
and support this joint manifestation of moral 
leadership in building a just peace and should 
do all in its power to promote a lasting world 
order: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we endorse the six-point 
interfaith statement of America’s religious 
leaders as to the moral foundations of peace, 
to wit: 

1, The moral law must govern world order. 
The organization of a just peace depends upon 
practical recognition of the fact that not only 
individuals but nations, states, and inter- 
national society are subject to the sovereignty 
of God and to the moral law which comes 
from God. 

2. The rights of the individual must be as- 
sured. The dignity of the human person as 
the image of God must be set forth in all its 
essential implications in an international 
declaration of rights, and be vindicated by the 
positive action of national governments and 
international organizations. States as well 
as individuals must repudiate racial, reli- 
gious, or other discrimination in violation of 
those rights. 

3. The rights of oppressed, weak, or colonial 
peoples must be protected. The rights of all 
peoples, large and small, subject to the good 
of organized world community, must be safe- 
guarded within the framework of collective 
security. The progress of undeveloped, co- 
lonial, or oppressed peoples toward political 
responsibility must be the object of inter- 
national concern. 

4. The rights of minorities must be secured. 
National governments and international or- 
ganization must respect and guarantee the 
rights of ethnic, religious, and cultural mi- 
norities to economic livelihood to equal op- 
portunity for educational and cultural de- 
velopment, and to political equality, 

5. International institutions to maintain 
peace with justice must be organized. An 
enduring peace requires the organization of 
international institutions which will (a) de- 
velop a body of international law, (b) guar- 
antee the faithful fulfillment of interna- 
tional obligations, and revise them when nec- 
essary, (e) assure collective security by dras- 
tic limitation and continuing control of ar- 
maments, compulsory arbitration and adjudi- 
cation of controversies, and the use when 
necessary of adequate sanctions to enforce 
the law. 

6. International economic cooperation must 
be developed. International economic collab- 
oration to assist all states to provide an ade- 
quate standard of living for their citizens 
must replace the present economic monopoly 
and exploitation of natural resources by priv- 
ileged groups and states; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be commu- 
nicated to our Representatives in Congress, 
and that copies be sent to the C. I. O. conven- 
tion, to the international executive board, 
and to U. A. W. locals in this area, 


Senator Butler Cites Figures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HUGH A. BUTLER 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 28 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Record an editorial 


published in the Columbus (Ohio) Eve- 
ning Dispatch of January 24, 1944. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


HERE’S THE PROOF—SENATOR BUTLER CITES 
FIGURES 


Some weeks ago Senator HucH BUTLER, of 
Nebraska, following a tour of 22 Latin-Ameri- 
can republics, charged that the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration had spent approximately $6,000,- 
000,000 in furtherance of the so-called good- 
neighbor policy in Mexico, Central and South 
America, a high percentage of which had been 
wasteful and unnecessary and some of which 
was outright boondoggling of the most pat- 
ently political variety. 

He expressed the further conviction that 
a considerable amount of the spending not 
only had been unproductive of good will, but 
had been negative in its effect, since it served 
only to make the benefiting nations regard 
the United States as a soft touch. 

The reaction to these assertions was im- 
mediate and violent. Vice President Henry 
WALLACE broke out in a fine frenzy of excited 
denial and indignant name calling. Senator 
McKentar, of Tennessee, came loyally to bat 
for the administration with loud affirmations 
that Senator BUTLER was 95 percent wrong 
and that the total outlay in fiscal adventures 
south of the border was less than $2,000,000,- 
000, all of which had been well spent. 

Now Senator BUTLER, after a period spent 
in gathering precise information, comes to 
bat with proof of his charges. He has sub- 
mitted to the Senate independently audited 
figures showing a total of $5,733,953,643 in 
spending, commitments, and extensions of 
- eredit during the past 3 years only. He 
freely admits that this is a trifle short of the 
round six billion figure, but adds that he is 
only 4.5 percent wrong by cold figures which, 
he comments, “is as near right as any mortal 
could hope to be in checking New Deal ex- 
penditures,” an option with which it is 
unlikely that many who have observed the 
New Deal in action will be inclined to dis- 
agree, 

Moreover, he hints that the actual total 
may be considerably higher, since he has in- 
cluded only items that can be documented 
and certified, and, as he points out, the 
Washington spenders have developed to a 
high degree the art of concealment and of 
financial “double talk.” 

This revelation comes opportunely for two 
reasons. First, it disposes of the attempted 
smear designed to show that because Sen- 
ator BUTLER is a Republican and this is a 
campaign year, he had made loose and ex- 
travagant charges which were without foun- 
dation, 

Secondly it coincides neatly with the up- 
heaval in Bolivia and the rumors of Nazi 
domination in Argentina—both beneficiaries 
of the New Deal's largesse—to demonstrate 
how futile has been the lavish outpouring 
of American taxpayers’ money in countries 
where the Roosevelt administration thought 
that the money alone would purchase favors 
and good will, 

Senator BurLxn's observations on this point 
in his report to the Senate are well taken: 

“In Latin America, we have already found 
out what we are beginning to find out in 
other parts of the world; namely, that money 
will not buy good will and that the Treasury 
of the United States cannot successfully be 
the agent for building our post-war world. 

“It is time that we called a halt and took 
an inventory as the first step necessary in 
the direction of developing a policy that will 
be sound good neighbor.” 


J. William Ditter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 28, 1944 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, on January 13, 1944, the Repub- 
licans of the House of Representatives 
held a conference at which a committee 
on resolutions, composed of Representa- 
tives HALLECK, of Indiana, chairman; 
Kinzer, of Pennsylvania; MUNDT, of 
South Dakota; PLUMLEY, of Vermont; 
and STANLEY, of New York, prepared the 
following resolution on the death of our 
friend and colleague, Representative 
J, William Ditter. Copy of the resolu- 
tion was forwarded to Mrs. Ditter: 


Be it resolved, That we, the Republican 
Members of the House of Representatives of 
the Seventy-eighth Congress of the United 
States, desire to pay joint tribute to the 
memory of our friend and colleague the 
Honorable J. William Ditter, of Pennsylvania. 

The announcement of the tragic death of 
our associate on the afternoon of November 
21, last, shocked all of us once more into a 
realizing sense of the fact that we are “too 
full of sleep to understand how far the un- 
known transcends the what we know”; taught 
us again to recognize the truth that in the 
midst of life we are in death; brought home 
to us anew the value of the friendships we 
make to lose too soon, 

We shall sorely miss our friend, his wise 
counsel, his cheery smile, and his comrade- 
ship for all the word implies. 


“Somewhere he wings his way 

Where the immortals keep, where Homer 
now 

Has back his sight, David his little lad; 

Where all those are we duily call the dead, 

Who have gone greatly on some shining 
quest. 

He takes his way. That which he quested 
for, 

That larger freedom of a larger birth, 

Captains him, flying into fields of dawn.” 


Aggressive antagonist, fearless fighter, 
suaviter in modo, fortiter in re, he died as 
he lived, a knight sans peur et sans reproche, 

Measured in days and years, his life was 
too short, but in accomplishment, long. He 
lived so long as to set his mark high on the 
scroll of honor of his day and generation, 
leaving there indelibly carved a record of 
which his family, his country, and we, his 
friends, may well be and are justly proud. 
This shall be his living monument, 

To our friend J. William Ditter: 


* „ better than martial woe, and the 
pageant of civic sorrow; 

Better than praise of today, or the statue we 
build tomorrow; 

Better than honor and glory, and history’s 
iron pen 

Was the thought of duty done, and the love 
of his fellow men.” 

In retrospect we can see him on that tragic 
night, facing the inevitable fearlessly. Swept 
by storm and fate, he passed from life to 
death with the stern challenge of his courage 
on his lips. He can almost be heard to say: 
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“Fear death? to feel the fog on my throat, 
The mist in my face, 
When the snows begin, and the blasts denote 
I am nearing the place, 
The power of the night, the press of the 
storm, 
The post of the foe; 
Where he stands, the Arch Fear in a visible 
form, 
Yet the strong man must go; 
For the journey is done and the summit 
attained 
And the barriers fall. 
Though a battle’s to fight ere the guerdon 
be gained 
The reward of it all. 
I was ever a fighter, so—one fight more, 
The best and the last.” 


In the words of Douglas Malloch, in con- 
clusion let us say of our friend: 


“Time brings not death, it brings but 
changes; 
I know he rides, but rides afar, 
Today some other planet ranges 
And camps tonight upon a star 
Where all his other comrades are. 


* * > . * 


“Time breaks no circle such as this, 
For this I swear, because believing; 

However hurt, however grieving, 
However much a friend we miss 
Between the worlds is no abyss. 


“Whatever vales we yet may wander, 
What sorrow come, what tempest blow, 
We have a friend, a friend out yonder, 
To greet us when we have to go— 
Out yonder someone that we know. 


“To all eternity he binds us; 
He links the planet and the star: 
He rides ahead, the trail he finds us 
And where he is and where we are 
Will never seem again so far.” 


Be it further resolved, That a copy of these 
resolutions be transmitted to the family of 
the deceased and be spread upon our records, 


Group Work in Tomorrow’s Community 
Planning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 28, 1944 


Mr: EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
made by Dr. McGowan in Washington 
on January 15, 1944; 


From every quarter a persistent effort to 
plan for post-war days is under way. It is 
based, of course, on the positive assumption 
that the war will be won and that the de- 
termination of the peace will be ours. With 
so much yet to be done, we seem to be “jump- 
ing the gun” a bit. One of our Fortress 
pilots, presently stationed in England, said 
recently, “Looks like there’s two wars on, one 
here we're just starting, and one the folks 
at home have got already won. Kinda wish 
they’d get in the same war we're in.” 

Perhaps this situation grows out of the 
fact that here at home we've surprised our- 
selves at the tremendous revolution that has 
taken place with comparatively little friction 
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in changing from a peace to a war economy. 
This change has made it possible for us to 
produce guns and ammunition, ships, tanks, 
planes, and all the implements of war in 
such colossal quantities as to confound our 
enemies, and to make the ultimate outcome 
of the conflict a rather sure thing in our 
home-front minds. 

We can’t be blamed for this attitude, 
Neither will we be criticized by thinking 
folks for meeting here today with the pur- 
pose we have in mind. One thing is cer- 
tain, whether pedagogues, long-haired or 
otherwise, give thought to the subject or 
not, the quantitative thinking of the dema- 
gogues will go on and on. 

Since we have so developed our mechanical 
processes that there is no predictable limit 
to the quantity, quality, and variety of our 
production, we can rest secure that the field 
of mechanical engineering is safe. Sociol- 
ogists, however, are wondering how we can 
also make the field of human engineering 
equally productive and safe. Certainly the 
fields for our effort and the possibilities for 
constructive change are literally boundless. 
Our job is to catch up with the mechanical 
engineers, to take up the slack, to make in- 
creasingly narrow the lag that distinguishes 
our present positions. 

Our road is not going to be easy. Some- 
one said, it may have been Monsignor 
Ryan, “If I come along with a mechanical 
gadget that will increase production, or add 
to our abilities to do things, I am straight- 
way hailed as a great contributor to science. 
But if I think through a philosophy of indus- 
trial relations, or government, or social wel- 
fare, I'm invariably considered a visionary 
and theorist, and, if I press it hard enough, 
a veritable crackpot.” At least such a pio- 
neer may take some comfort in what Mr. 
Churchill said at Harvard: “The empires of 
the future are the empires of the mind.” 
And no doubt the processes of the mind will 
continue to be expressed in words. 

Community organization of tomorrow is 
not to be a repetition of pre-war standards. 
We must have in mind a constant upping of 
those standards by way of making possible an 
increase in the general happiness and well- 
being of people. It goes without saying, our 

nt standards of production will make 
possible a decrease in the number of hours 
worked. We will be constantly applying 
more efficient and better means to our pro- 
ductive effort, and, as in the past, there is 
every reason to expect newer inventions will 
make possible even greater leisure. In short, 
an increasingly greater proportion of work 
will be done by machine and a smaller and 
smaller proportion done by human labor, 
New inventions will shock the imagination. 
We are told the possibilities in the field of 
electronics and plastics have just been 
scratched. Without doubt, post-war years 
will give undreamed-of developments along 
these lines. The Henry Kaiser shipbuilding 
technique will be applied to hundreds of 
other fields. And just as methods of pro- 
duction are revolutionized, increasing effi- 
ciency will bring staggering production. 

In the light of all this, the sociologist is 
constantly bothering with the question: 
“How can society improve its economic 
organization so as to make full use of the 
possibilities held out by the march of science, 
invention, and engineering skill without 
victimizing many of its workers and without 
incurring such general disaster as the recent 
depression?” 

Sociologists are well aware that the in- 
crease in scientific discoveries has brought 
problems of morals, of education, of unem- 
ployment, and above all, of leisure time. Of 
course, as we increase our leisure time, there 
is a very rapid increase in the incidental 
problems involved. Social institutions are 
not easily adjusted to change. The family 
has not yet fully adanted itself to the factory. 


The law was slow in adjusting to dangerous 
machinery. School curricula were slow in 
adjusting to the new occupations which 
machines created, -On all sides we find this 
lag. There is in our social organizations an 
institutional inertia, and in our social 
philosophies a tradition of rigidity. Unless 
there is a speeding up of social invention, or 
a slowing down of mechanical invention, 
grave maladjustments will continue to in- 
crease. 

As we think of the group work potentiali- 
ties in the whole social structure we see their 
growing importance in the light, not only in 
the possibility of technological unemploy- 
ment, but in the possibility of an establish- 
ment of a 6-hour day and a 5-day week. 
Yes; in the establishment of a workweek of 
even still fewer hours. Man is not a ma- 
chine, we say; his nature is not adapted to 
too much work at repetitive tasks; recreation 
is a physiological need as much as food; if 
wisely chosen it is good for both mind and 
body, 

It is conceivable that here again we may 
have another labor-management problem. 
The advantages which flow to both out of 
leisure time constructively spent need no 
amplification. Today progressive indus- 
trialists constantly seek to keep the health 
of workers at a high level in order to promote 
efficiency in production. Medical care by 
doctors and nurses is a regular charge on in- 
dustry. By the same token, the general 
morale and mental health of future workers 
may be looked after and guarded by a plant 
personnel department which will devote much 
of its energies and thinking to workers and 
their leisure time. 

Interestingly enough, in some large muni- 
tion plants today organized entertainment 
for workers is regularly offered to break the 
monotony of the intensive production drive. 
One large shipyard in Pennsylvania stages 
what is called Lunchtime Follies. This 
calls for three performances in 24 hours so 
as to make sure that workers of each of the 
three 8-hour shifts will be entertained. The 
shows go on while the worker-audience sits 
around munching sandwiches, dunking 
doughnuts, or drinking milk. This is found 
to pay dividends in more and better work, 
Already it is prophetic of post-war group work 
in new roles. In short, the group worker of 
tomorrow will find he is a requisite in in- 
dustry. Yet, a very definite requisite in much 
the same way that the medico finds necessary 
place today. His organizing powers, skills, 
and techniques will be constantly challenged 
by the increasing number of leisure hours 
flowing to the lot of the workingman. 

By virtue of commercialization, the prob- 
lem of leisure is bound up with purchasing. 
Not only automobiles, radios, and theater 
tickets, but also many objects of household 
decoration or personal adornment are bought 
to make leisure hours more enjoyable. Busi- 
ness with its advertising and high-pressure 
salesmanship can exert powerful stimuli on 
the responding human organism. Here is 
the challenge. Tomorrow’s group worker 


must tackle this problem as never before. 


Working with churches, libraries, schools, 
museums, park societies, labor organizations, 
and adult-education groups, his job will be 
to create new and untouched wellsprings of 
interest. He, too, will have to advertise. It 
will have to be intensive to compete effec- 
tively. Albeit, this charge, in great measure, 
must be part of the taxpayer’s burden. Fed- 
eral, municipal, and State governments must 
join forces with him in a common crusade. 

Of course, government participation in 
furthering leisure-time interests is not new. 
During the trying years of the depression the 
New Deal subsidized a great deal of artistic 
development to provide employment. Group 
work in communities throughout the United 
States was fostered as never before, This 
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deliberate cultivation of community activi- 
ties by W, P. A. group-work leaders con- 
tributed notably to the popularization of art, 
music, handcrafts, and many other forms of 
recreation. 

Indeed, the great contribution of the Fed - 
eral W. P. A. during depression years repre- 
sents a national foundation on which to- 
morrow’s group workers will build for the 
future, Literally thousands of recreation fa- 
cilities, such as camps, picnicking grounds, 
trails, swimming pools, recreation buildings, 
Laie fields, playgrounds, and parks were 

uilt, 

It must be remembered, too, this revolu- 
tionary increase in recreational facilities 
gradually developed a more dynamic philoso- 
phy with respect to play and recreation. For 
tomorrow's group-worker it will mean a shift 
of interest from mere play itself to an even 
greater consideration of the effects of play 
upon participants. 

In a particular sense will this considera- 
tion have to flow in favor of the millions of 
our soldiers who will in due course be mus- 
tered out, Returning to cities, towns, and 
villages all over the country, most of them, 
in all probability, will face a period of unad- 
justment, or unemployment, and, many of 
them, unfortunately, will be unemployable. 
Theirs will be a primary claim on group- 
work services everywhere. In a very special 
way will many of our returned men stand in 
need of personalized service beyofid that 
commonly accorded members of a group. In 
this respect, tomorrow's group-worker must 
be prepared to make wider use of mental 
hygiene in supplementing his regular ac- 
tivities. How far he can go, or should go, 
in this field will depend on many factors, 
chief among which will be his ability to 
judge wisely the value and effect of his time 
50 used. 

It is hoped the dearth of group-workers 
all over the country will be relieved by the 
enlistment, in private and public agencies, 
of many who are now serving in N. C. C. S. 
and general U. S. O. services. Those with 
capabilities who have been properly disposed 
in this work will have picked up invaluable 
experience. They will be needed on the home 
front in post-war action that will have tre- 
mendous social significance. 

Broadening group work in the future is 
bound to do much to break down race preju- 
dice. This is one of the most obvious antip- 
athies which has afflicted our Nation from the 
beginning. It perhaps is due in part to the 
automatic perception of physical differences, 
On the other hand, however, much of our 
traditional prejudice against certain minor- 
ity groups finds sanctuary among economic 
and other interests which are best served by 
the continuous subjugation of these groups. 
The outbursts of racial resentment through- 
out the country last summer indicate the 
very critical nature of this whole problem. 
But post-war America must give us an adapta- 
tion that is mutual if the varied strains are 
to be knit into a productive and peaceful 
social order, 

It goes without saying one of the biggest 
challenges that will confront the trained 
group worker of tomorrow will be the break- 
ing down of social discrimination and in- 
equality of opportunity for play and recrea- 
tion that now hinders and retards the growth 
of mutual respect and understanding among 
whites and Negroes. In this respect already 
significant beginnings are encouraging, such 
as, for instance, the growth of joint confer- 
ences on the subject, the improved commu- 
nity-playground attitudes, the development 
of housing and recreation projects for the 
combined use of whites and Negroes, and the 
wholesome acceptance of the competing Negro 
athlete, These are specific tools of the group 
worker. May they be multiplied manyfold, 
for “Jim Crowism” and its attendant evils 
cannot remain a blight on our democracy, 
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Group work of tomorrow will have to be 
more concerned with youth in its early stages. 
There will have to be a more definite link be- 
tween group work, grammar school, and pre- 
school children. Preschool play groups are 
now generally accepted. This program has 
much to offer. 

It is interesting to note that our birth rate 
has risen rapidly; 3,200,000 babies were born 
in the United States last year. This is 
slightly in excess of 200,000 more than in 
1942, and nearly 1,000,000 more than the de- 
pression year 1933. Someone said, “If build- 
ing gun carriages wiped out the last depres- 
sion, building baby carriages may prevent an- 

` other.” 1 

Be that as it may, out-of-step youth today 
is in the spotlight as never before. One 
thing is sure, whether waves of juvenile 
crime happen or not, we are bound to get 
waves of juvenile crime news. I suppose dur- 
ing a war we are easily aroused and prone 
to get hysterical over anything. It seems to 
me the war has revealed what has been hap- 
pening to youth for a long time. And if we 
are going to do anything about it, it’s time 
for us to lift our sights from the electric 
chair and fix them on the high chair. Cer- 
tainly, any case or group worker who has 
ever worked with a child referred by the po- 
lice, court, or protective agency, has always 
regretted that the opportunity for construc- 
tive service came as late as it did. 

Of course, it is the group worker’s job 
whenever possible to buttress the ennobling 
influence of parental guidance in the child's 
life. The home must remain the citadel for 
character development. Just-last Sunday in 
our churches we had read to us, in the gospel 
of the day, the beautiful and intimately re- 
vealing story of Christ’s childhood. We heard 
“And He went down with them, and came to 
Nazareth, and was subject to them.” Here 
we see sublime acceptance of parental au- 
thority by divinity itself. Here is the perfect 
pattern for the family. 

But every group worker is well aware that 
all too many parents in the United States are 
only half-time parents. He is well aware 
that too many parents tie up their dogs at 
night yet allow their boys and girls to run 
at will. He is well aware, too, that respect 
for parental authority has decreased in about 
the same proportion as parental supervision 
has decreased, And, I suppose, the decrease 
in parental supervision is about in keeping 
with the acceptance of employment oppor- 
tunities by mothers in industry and in the 
general war effort. In short, the social 
radicalism promoted by modern industry has 
developed a philosophy antagonistic to con- 
structive family life. 

What of tomorrow? It is unlikely that 

more tranquility will mark the home life of 
the Nation. It is also unlikely that many 
women presently earning high wages will 
want to quit industry in favor of closer home 
ties. All of which is another evidence of 
the willingness of the modern home to shift 
its responsibilities to outside agencies. And 
tomorrow's group worker will be faced with 
the job of joining forces more closely with 
the church, the school, and the community 
in taking up additional slack left behind by 
parents, who seek even wider separation from 
their God-given responsibilities. 
The extension of private and public group 
work in cooperation with the general school 
program offers limitless possibilities. It is in 
this field, perhaps, that greatest headway will 
be made in the years tocome. Of course, the 
school-group-work program will have to be- 
come more closely knit than at present. The 
group worker of tomorrow must definitely as- 
sume more responsibility for the leisure-time 
of out-of-school youth. The teacher, too, 
must assume active responsibility for bring- 
ing to the attention of the group worker those 
most in need of his constructive help. 

Obviously the teacher is in a key position 
to note variation on the part of the pupil 
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from accepted school and social norms, The 
child who is a disturbing individualist, and 
who does not get along well with his fellows, 
the bellicose type, the class trickster and 
general nuisance, these, and other children 
with problems, should early be brought to the 
attention of the group-work department of 
the school or the neighborhood center. The 
group worker, cooperating with the teacher, 
will then be in a position to help think 
through ways and means of begetting satis- 
factory social adjustments. 

After all, every child, in order to lead a 
normal existence, has to feel cooperatively 
accountable to someone for his behavior and 
conduct, Without this accountability he is 
all sail and no rudder. And, if we admit 
that many parents never demand an ac- 
counting, then this gap must be filled some- 
how. Working closely together the com- 
bined efforts of the teacher and group worker 
will help relieve the situation. Working 
together they will be in a position not only 
to assist in shaping the behavior pattern of 
the child, but, as they envision their larger 
program, theirs will be the ever-increasing 
job of regearing parents with home. re- 
sponsibilities. 

There is a close relationship between sound 
temporal and spiritual allegiances. Prop- 
erly fostered they rest on the same founda- 
tion. They have a common blood stream. 
A force that makes one strong, buttresses the 
other. A disintegrating force attacks them 
both. The properly disposed group worker 
knows this. He is aware that the paganism 
of tomorrow will be a more aggressive, though 
perhaps more subtle, paganism than that of 
today. Because of this, the larger social 
aspects of his job will invariably impinge 
upon spiritual relationships. It will be 
necessary for him to work closely with the 
church. He will have to bring to his aid 
religion in the greatest challenge he has ever 
faced. 


A Ballot for Soldiers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 28, 1944 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, because I 
am one of the signers of the pledge fa- 
voring and supporting a bill which “will 
insure that the men and women in the 
American armed forces shall have the 
greatest possible opportunity to partici- 
pate in forthcoming elections through 
the medium of a uniform Federal ballot,” 
I think it is particularly appropriate that 
I have asked for the privilege of placing 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a resolution 
adopted by the Common Council of the 
City of Detroit. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I submit this resolution 
which urges that Congress adopt such a 
measure: 


Resolution memorializing the United States 
Congress to provide an effective ballot for 
the armed forces of the United States 

(By Councilman Sweeny) 


Whereas 11,000,000 men and women are 
now in uniforms of the United States of 
America, and many of them are fighting and 
dying on the fields of battle to protect their 
country and preserve its republican form of 
government and democratic institutions; 
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Whereas the right to an unconditional 
universal and secret ballot is fundamental 
to the republican form of government and a 
living democracy; and 

Whereas nearly all of the millions of Amer- 
icans in the armed services of their country 
are so located that they cannot exercise their 
rights as citizen-soldiers to cast their ballots 
in the approaching national elections unless 
the Government of the United States makes 
effective arrangements therefor; and 

Whereas any plan to leave the arrange- 
ments for the casting of the ballots of the 
Americans in the armed forces to the sep- 
arate States and Territories may result in 
confusion, inefficiency, interference, and par- 
tial disfranchisement; and 

Whereas the failure to provide an effective 
means for the Americans in the armed forces 
of their country to readily cast their ballots 
in the approaching national elections will 
furnish the enemies of democracy with much 
material for propaganda to the detriment of 
the republican form of government and 
democracy and tend to depreciate the morale 
of our armed forces: Now, therefore, the Com- 
mon Council of the City of Detroit 

Resolves, That the Congress of the United 
States, the President, and the Vice President 
thereof be, and they are hereby respectfully 
requested, to forthwith provide appropriate 
election machinery for the free, secret, and 
universal balloting by the Americans in our 
armed forces wherever they may be situated, 
in the approaching national elections, the 
ballots to include national, State, and local 
candidates as fully as though the soldier- 
citizens casting the same were voting at their 
respective residences, with the provision that 
no election of persons to Federal office shall 
be valid unless the votes of the soldier-cit- 
izens cast therefor have been fully and fairly 
counted. 


Resolution Opposing Loans of National 
Farm Loan Associations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 28, 1944 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following resolution 
adopted at the regular meeting of the St. 
Louis County Bankers Association, held 
December 16, 1943: 


Whereas the St. Louis County Bankers 
Association has been advised and informed 
that the National Farm Loan Associations 
servicing St. Louis County and adjoining 
counties are soliciting loans in improved 
suburban property, that such loans are 
available to part-time farmers or suburban 
residents whose principal income is derived 
from sources other than farming, and that 
the security acceptable may be located in a 
community where the source of such outside 
income is available to any subsequent owners 
of the property; and 

Whereas it is obvious that urban or sub- 
urban property owners may qualify to receive 
the benefits of the 314 percent interest rates 
offered by said National Farm Loan Associa- 
tions on long-term loans; and 

Whereas such activity on the part of said 
National Farm Associations constitutes a fur- 
ther encroachment by Government-spon- 
sored lending agencies into the field of char- 
tered bank lending; such encroachment 
thereby narrowing the field of legitimate 
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business opportunity for chartered bank- 
lending institution, which said field of 
business opportunity has been heretofore 
narrowed to the point of endangering the 
survival of chartered lending agencies with- 
out the assistance of profits derived from 
account-service charges and otherwise sur- 
taxing their clientele for various services ren- 
dered; and 

Whereas the banks of St. Louis County and 
adjacent counties have now on hand an 
excess of reserves available for loans on real 
c3tate at reasonable and fair rates of interest, 
but have not been able to place such excess 
reserves in a fair proportion of real estate 
loans because of the complete invasion and 
appropriation of that field of business by 
instrumentalities of the United States Gov- 
ernment, which have and are now offering to 
lend Government funds at lower rates of 
interest than legitimate business agencies in 
a competing field can meet: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, 1. That the St. Louis County 
Bankers Association view with alarm, deplore, 
and express their unalterable opposition to 
the action of the National Farm Loan Asso- 
ciations in further broadening their lending 
services in making Land Bank Commissioner 
loans to part-time farmers and suburban resi- 
dents whose principal income is derived from 
sources other than farming and on small im- 
proved suburban tracts of several acres or 
more, for the reason that such action con- 
stitutes a further encroachment by govern- 
mental sponsored lending agencies in the 
field of chartered bank lending; and 

Resolved, 2. That the president and secre- 
tary of the St. Louis County Bankers Asso- 
ciation be and they are hereby authorized and 
directed to transmit copies of these resolu- 
tions to the Governor of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, president of the Federal land 
bank, St. Louis, Mo., president of American 
Bankers Association, president of Missouri 
Bankers Association, president of Independ- 
ent Bankers Association, the two United 
States Senators from Missouri, the United 
States Representatives from Missouri, and 
such other persons as the executive commit- 
tee of tha St. Louis County Bankers Associa- 
tion may hereafter designate. 


Exclusion of Japanese Is Essential for 
Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 28, 1944 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of its timely importance and excel- 
lence in composition, a truly great edi- 
torial expression, I ask that the editorial 
which appeared in the Fresno Bee on 
January 22, 1944, under the caption of 
“Exclusion of Japanese is essential for 
safety,” an editorial which also appeared 
in the Sacramento Bee and the Modesto 
Bee; be spread upon the pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as a part of my 
instant remarks. 

The editorial referred to follows: 
EXCLUSION OF JAPANESE IS ESSENTIAL FOR SAFETY 

Lt. Gen. John L. DeWitt, the top military 
Jeader on the Pacific coast during the Japa- 
nese evacuation in 1942, has fled a report 
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with the War Department which should cause 
those urging the return of the Nipponese to 
the west coast to think twice before advo- 
cating such a policy. i 

The general said that prior to the evacu: 
ation substantially every ship leaving Pacific 
ports was attacked by enemy submarines, in- 
dicating conclusively the operation of some 
method of shore-to-ship communication. 
Signal lights and short-wave radio transmit- 
ters were found. Japanese flanked almost 
every military field and utility installation. 
It was more than a coincidence, he remarks, 
that where no military installations existed, 
no Japanese were to be found. 

General DeWitt, now attached to the War 
College, flatly asserts that the security of the 
Pacific coast requires the continued exclu- 
sion of the Japanese froni this area. 

Every citizen of the west coast who has 
the welfare of his country and home at heart 
should agree unqualifiedly with General De- 
Witt. 

Surprising, however, there are some persons, 
many of them merely misguided, who favor 
the immediate return of the Japanese to the 
coast. 

They have introduced such extraneous ele- 
ments as race hatred, constitutional rights, 
and discrimination, when they must know 
they are not and have not been a factor in 
the evacuation. These are dragged in merely 
to befog the issue. 

Only one consideration is involved here, 
and that is military security. And the man 
most qualified to speak on the subject de- 
clares continued exclusion is a requirement 
for security. 

Some who shed crocodile tears for the plight 
of the Japanese say they never have encoun- 
tered a disloyal one. By the same token they 
would dispute that Antarctica is cold because 
they have not been there. 

If these people want to talk about consti- 
tutional rights, they might have a word to say 
for the 130,000,000 Americans who have the 
constitutional right to see that their homes 
and security are protected. 

Those who would bring back the loyal and 
continue exclusion of the disloyal would do 
well to reveal their formula for separating 
the white sheep from the black. 

The simple fact of the case is, there is none. 

It cannot be done on the basis of citizen- 
ship. In his report, General DeWitt points 
out that thousands of American-born Jap- 
anese had gone to Japan to receive their edu- 
cation and indoctrination there and had be- 
come rabidly pro-Japanese.” 

Under the circumstances, the sensible policy 
to maintain on the west coast is to keep them 
out. 


Waste-Basket Fodder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN Z. ANDERSON 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 28, 1944 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, those of us who heard or have 
read the remarks of the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BENNETT] on November 19, 
1943, were probably not as surprised as 
the Director of the Office of War Infor- 
mation professed to be to learn that 
Uncle Sam is the No. 1 publisher in the 
United States. We all have waste 
baskets, and I will venture to say that the 
bulk of the material which fills each of 
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them every day consists of assorted varl- 
eties of claptrap which come to our 
offices daily, unsolicited, from dozens of 
Federal agencies. 

It was rather surprising, nevertheless, 
to learn that these Government agencies 
used 40 percent more paper during the 
last fiscal year than they did in the pre- 
vious fiscal year. This in spite of the fact 
that the private publishers have taken a 
23-percent cut in paper supply and the 
Nation is busily engaged in another 
scrap-paper salvage campaign. 

However, Members of Congress are not 
the only ones who continually receive a 
superabundant supply of waste-basket 
fodder. The daily, biweekly, and weekly 
newspapers in the United States are re- 
ceiving more than their share. Out in 
California, in my congressional district, 
these newspaper publishers are getting 
fed up. One of them who believes in 
saying what he thinks wrote me recently 
as follows: 

FRIEND Jack: I enclose package of news re- 
leases from O. P. A., etc., for the month of 
December—a short month, because the boys 
and gals had holidays to entertain them and 
they didn’t have to bend their energies tco 
much to releases. In fact, we got about as 
much in the whole month of December as we 
have already in January. 

My point is not that the releases are not 
news and valuable to the public. The point 
is that whenever any news emanates from 
C. P. A. it is released in Washington to United 
Press, Associated Press, International News 
Service, and radio, and transmitted pronto 
to the dear public through the press and over 
the air. Then, that being the case, whynell 
does every stooge all along the line feel it one 
of his bounden duties to rewrite it and send 
it along to his underlings and to the press? 
The duplication is terrific, costly, wasteful of 
man and women power, and raises general 
havoc with editorial minds and dispositions, 

The O. W. I—a misnomer, it should be 
Office to Ward Off Information—should be 
curbed and plenty. Its handling of the 
remarks credited, wrongly or rightly, to Gen- 
eral Marshall, anent the labor leaders, should 
cure the O. W. I. of any more funds. If 
they can't do any better than that they'd 
better quit and if it were in my power they'd 
quit or work for nothing. 


Mr. Speaker, the package of news re- 
leases to which this friend of mine refers 
consisted of 34, count them, 34 news re- 
leases from the regional O. P. A. office in 
San Francisco, 4 news releases from the 
Tenth Regional War Labor Board, 2 re- 
leases from the regional office of O. D. T., 
and 1 each from the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the Navy, all in the month of 
December. Highly significant is the fact 
that his paper did not publish a single 
one of the articles. Most of those he 
forwarded to me were appropriately 
marked in his own firm handwriting 
“More fertilizer.” i 

Frankly, I doubt that any of the 45 or 
50 newspapers in my district used more 
than 2 or 3 of the canned news releases, 
What does this indicate? Waste, ex- 
travagance, duplication and lost man- 
power. What is the remedy? Drastic 
reductions in the funds that are appro- 
priated to our Government agencies for 
the printing and mailing of so-called 
news releases that are dead and buried 
before they are born. 
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The Children Speak 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 28, 1944 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, no let- 
ters impress me more than communica- 
tions from children: I received in this 
morning’s mail some letters written by 
members of the freshman class of the 
Roosevelt High School, in St. Louis. The 
subject discussed in each of the letters is 
the condition of the unfortunate chil- 
dren in occupied countries abroad. They 
constitute an appeal for help for the lit- 
tle ones who are suffering abroad. Some 
of them endorse the United Nations Re- 
lief Rehabilitation legislation. The let- 
ters were sent to me by Miss Charity 
Grace, a teacher whom I have had the 
pleasure of knowing for many, many 
years. The children are her pupils. 

In their appeal the children are 
alarmed over what might happen in the 
future. Unless they are properly fed, 
they fear twisted minds and bodies. 
They speak of having heard arguments 
on both sides of the question, especially 
the one that food might fall in the ene- 
my’s hands. They pray that some way 
can be found to send the needed food and 
medical supplies to the children of Po- 
land, Holland, Belgium, and other occu- 
pied countries. 

The pupils who have written me are 
Lydia Saunders, Tom Bryant, Eunice 
Muhler, Robert Kraft, Charlotte Kasten, 
Betty Rose Zeis, Patsy Starkey, Herbert 
Richtter, Marilyn Pope, Lois Hughes, 
Ruth Hofmann, Patricia Gerber, Winnie 
Franklin, Delores Colbert, and Juanita 
Brown. : 

I, too, Mr. Speaker, hope that the day 
is not far distant when these children in 
the Nazi-occupied countries will receive 
the relief that they need so much at the 
moment, 


Sports Hall of Fame for Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL A. WEISS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 28, 1944 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, the world 
looks with hope to Washington, D. C., the 
busy Capital of the United States—some- 
times looked upon as the Capital of the 
world. Yet, even in this hustling, bus- 
tling citadel, proper facilities for various 
undertakings are lacking. I refer par- 
ticularly to an appropriate athletic 
stadium. In the nearby Baltimore Mu- 
nicipal Stadium, exhibition games can 
accommodate 60,000 spectators while the 
meximum capacity for championship 
events here in the Redskin city is 36,000. 


Vincent X. Flaherty, redheaded, top- 
notch sports writer for the Times-Herald 
comes forth with a natural. He advo- 
cates the creation of a sports hall of fame 
for Washington to accommodate every- 
thing from football to darts. I urge 
Bob Simmons, popular president of the 
Touchdown Club, to get his influential 
and virile organization behind this move- 
ment. I urge the Congress to support it, 
and I feel certain that the American 
public that loves clean sports will endorse 
this splendid undertaking. 

In sppport of Mr. Flaherty’s sugges- 
tion, I am happy to include as part of 
my remarks an editorial which appeared 
in the January 26, 1944, issue of the 
Washington Times -Herald entitled 
“Sports Hall of Fame for Washington”: 


Sports HALL or FAME FOR WASHINGTON 


Already the talk about war memorials is 
hotting up. Mayor LaGuardia, of New York, 
has crashed through with a proposal for 
postwar project No. 1 for Mánhattan. It 
would cost between $88,700,000 and $126,- 
800,000 and contain a fashion center, opera 
house, convention hall, music and industrial 
arts headquarters, plus the usual helicopter 
landing field on the roof and auto park in 
the basement. 

All this, as a memorial to the war dead. 


There are imperfections in such a layout, but 


it is at least in the right mood, in that it 
emphasizes life and activity, not death and 
stillness. 

No doubt some busy brain among the Fed- 
eral planners is sketching out plans to build 
the usual marble mammoth in Washington 
as a memorial to the war dead of the Nation 
and city. We hope not, 

With all due respect for the World War No. 
1 thought and sentiment that resulted in 
the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier at Arling- 
ton National Cemetery, we think one such 
memorial as that is enough. 

On January 11, Vincent X. Flaherty pro- 
posed in his sports column for this paper 
that there be established in Washington a 
sports hall of fame and an attached stadium 
designed to accommodate everything from 
football to darts. 

MR. FLAHERTY EXPLAINS 


Mr. Flaherty has explained his idea as fol- 
lows: i 
“There is a lot of hullabaloo about physical 
fitness in peace as well as during war. You 
get it in the schools and in factories. It's 
a big thing—big enough, I think, to rate 
recognition here in the Capital City of the 
United States. 

“After the war, millions of tourists will 
visit the Nation’s Capital, A must stop on 
their tour would be the sports hall of fame— 
a place where the fellow from Keokuk, and 
Miles City, might pause and browse around 
and absorb the lore and legend of America’s 
great sports—baseball and football and golf 
and tennis and racing and boxing and all 
the rest. 

“The hall could be a place where great 
championships could be contested for, and it 
could also house the headquarters of all 
sports, Professional sports could hold their 
annual meetings in it. This is the legislative 
city. The Nation is managed here in Wash- 
ington. It's the place where all sports should 
have their administrative headquarters.” 

It Just so happens that there is this very 
day an excellent occasion for official consid- 
eration of Mr. Flaherty’s proposition. The 
Office of Physical Fitness of the Federal Se- 
curity Administration is holding a general 
national meeting here to discuss ways and 
means of improving the American physique. 

John B. Kelly, of Philadelphia, is general 
chairman. Mr. Kelly, world’s champion 
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sculler and all-time American oarsman, says 
the idea is to develop national interest in 
sports to such a pitch that everybody will 
foliow some kind of sports or athletic: con- 
test, and take part in at least one sport, per— 
sonally. Mr, Kelly is worried because Secre- 
tary of the Navy Knox recently said that 
50 percent of America’s young men are unfit 
for military service. 

While we think the Secretary was putting 
his figures mighty high, we do believe it is 
important for the O. P. F. of the F. 8. A. to 
do its part in promoting better health. 

GET TOUCHDOWN CLUB AFTER IT 

One good way to do the job, we think, is to 
get such outfits as the Touchdown Club of 
Washington, D. C., behind the campaign. 
Robert C. Simmons, president of the club, is 
a first-rate organizer of mass interest in such 
matters. 

Mr. Simmons knows sports, and he knows 
thu importance of a national sports program, 
including a sports hall of fame, stadium, and 
general heading up of sports interest in 
Washington. 

We hope the Office of Physical Fitness calls 
him into its sessions and gives consideration 
to our Mr. Flaherty’s thought. 

But whether it does or not, we certainly do 
think the board of trade and other purely 
local interests should get behind the thing. 
If the Federal Government won't do any- 
thing, we suggest bonds be offered to the gen- 
eral public of this city. The money would 
be forthcoming in short order and, what is 
more, the fans’ flocking to the stadium would 
pay the whole thing out in a very few years. 


The H. O. L. C. Record in the State of 
Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 28, 1944 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following letter 
from Mr. John H. Fahey, dated January 
24, 1944: 


NATIONAL HOUSING AGENCY, 
FEDERAL HOME LOAN 
Bank ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 24, 1944. 
Hon. Joum W. McCormack, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. McCormack: We believe you will 
be interested in having some current facts 
concerning the progress in liquidation of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, particularly 
the record of its accomplishment in your 
State. 

Out of a total of nearly 2,000,000 applica- 
tions filed throughout the United States and 
its possessions during the period from June 
13, 1933, through June 12, 1936, at which 
time the Corporation's lending activities 
ceased, 1,017,821 loans were closed having a 
dollar value, including subsequent advances 
chiefly for taxes, repairs, and other necessary 
expenses, of nearly three and one-half billions 
of dollars. Of this amount, 24,524 loans were 
closed in Massachusetts, representing an ag- 
gregate amount of $132,289,104. 

Citizens of Massachusetts can take real 
pride in the way its home owners who form- 
erly were in distress and were helped by the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, have shown 
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a determination to pay off their obligations, 
They are not only redueing their interest ex- 
pense and increasing their equities, but they 
are also by this process making a substantial 
contribution to the Nation's anti-inflation 
program of private debt reduction. 

The total amount of outstanding loans of 
the Corporation in Massachusetts, together 
with the value of the properties acquired, has 
now been reduced through cqilections and 
the sale of its properties to a balance of $67,- 
699,425, equivalent to 48.9 percent. A total 
of 3,520 borrowers have paid their accounts 
in full, and approximately 1,245 borrowers are 
now making monthly payments in excess of 
the amount required under their contract. 
The Corporation was obliged to take over 
through foreclosure a total of 10,142 proper- 
ties. As of December 31, 1943, all but 1,659 
of these have been sold. Prom August 1939, 
pursuant to an act of Congress which au- 
thorized the extension of loans in justifiable 
cases from the original 15 years to a maxi- 
mum of 26 years, a total of 10,153 loans of 
the Corporation in Massachusetts were ex- 
tended. 

Despite extensions and the delay of pay- 
ments of some who are still unable to meet 
their obligations on time, the corporation 
in its Nation-wide operations has liquidated 
its assets to the extent of 58.9 percent as of 
December 31, 1949. 

Certainly the people of this country can 
well be proud of this record, particularly when 
it ts recalled that legislation fn 1933 provid- 
ing for the longest term amortized mortgage 
at the most reasonable interest rate on prop- 
erties that as a class were the poorest finan- 
cial risks, was the most advanced measure 
ever undertaken for the encouragement and 
maintenance of home ownership. You will 
recall that the average H. O. L. C. borrower, 
at the time his loan was refinanced, was de- 
linquent 2 years on his mortgage payments, 
in arrears 2 to 3 years on his taxes, and was 
either facing foreclosure or had already lost 
his home, 

Such a record should be a source of pride 
to you and to the Congress which passed the 
original H. O. L. C. legislation by a non- 
partisan and virtually unanimous vote. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN H. FAHEY, 
Commissioner, 


A Farewell Message From an American 
Merchant Marine Officer to His Parents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 28, 1944 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter writ- 
ten by Fulton E. Yewell to Mr. and Mrs. 
William Norris Busick. This officer lost 
his life in the Mediterranean war 
theater. The letter was discovered in his 
safe deposit box with instructions “To 
be opened only in the event of my 
death.” It was handed to me by his 
uncle, Capt. John S. Delano. 

The letter follows: 

8. S. „October 18, 1943. 

Moraer AND Dap: This is kinda hard to 
write. There are so many things that I 
want to say and don’t know how. All that I 
can say is to thank both of you for all that 


you have done for me through all these years. 
You, Mom, have been the kind of mother that 
any boy would have been proud of. Some- 
times I may not have seemed grateful for all 
the things that you have done for me but that 
doesn’t mean that I wasn’t aware of them. I 
know how you have sacrificed for me more 
times than I could ever remember. I know 
the heartaches and tears that I have caused 
you so many times. But they are just the 
things that make a man and his Mom so 
close, If you ever read this you will at least 
know that I made the last voyage with a 
smile, I have no regrets, My life has been 
full and happier than the majority of people. 
If I must go at least it will be worthwhile 
regardless of what some may say. What more 
can one ask than to die for all the things that 
he loves and holds dear—my home, my family, 
my country, and just to be able to live the 
way that I have. All these things make any 
sacrifice a pleasure. Just to know that you 
and Dad, and others like you, will bave a place 
to live like good old God’s country. I don't 
mean that as flag waving, but just as I feel in 
my heart. Maybe the little that I can leave 
behind me will make things easier for you in 
the future; that is the only worry I have, that 
you two won't have all the things that you 
deserve and that I want you to have. 

To you, Dad, what can I say? You took me 
and raised me, far better than any blood 
father could have ever done. You have been 
everything to me that I lacked. What little 
I have made of myself I owe entirely to you 
too. It has always been the little things that 
you have done, the way you understood when 
something was wrong, and the way you wor- 
ried about me and always forced me to make 
something of myself even when I lost faith 
and became discouraged. 

So to both of you all that I can say fs 
please don’t let this affect your lives too much. 
Don't give up hope, either, It takes a lot to 
make me cash in. Just think of me as away. 
Remember that poem that hangs in the bed- 
room—He is not dead, he is just away, with a 
wave of the hand and a cheery smile—read 
that and think of me once in awhile. 

Always take care of each other for me—that 
is the only request that I have to make. I 
love you both so damn much. Well, I better 
close before I get sentimental. Give my love 
to Aunty, Carl, Captain John, Aunt Helen, 
and Ida, as well as all the rest. But most of 
all I leave all my love and happiness to the 
best parents a boy ever had, 

So long for a while. 

Your son, 
Jack. 


Heat But No Light 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 28, 1944 


Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
from the Baltimore Sun of January 27, 
1944: 

HEAT BUT NO LIGHT : 

Mr. Roosevelt's vehement message to Con 
gress about the soldiers’ vote mixup does not 
help the members of that body solve the com- 
plex problem with which they are wrestling. 
Mr. Roosevelt makes assertions and impugns 
motives, But assertions and impugnings serve 
only to raise the blood pressure of the har- 
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assed Congressmen and make it more difficult 
for them to keep their heads clear. 

Regardless of the fast-flying charges of 
politics whieh are now being made, nothing is 
more certain than that most of our repre- 
sentatives in Congress are trying their best 
to find a way out of the difficulties in which 
they find theniselves. There may be a few 
who are short-sighted enough to think it good 
business to keep the soldiers from voting. 
The stupidity of such an attitude vill be dis- 
closed the first time the soldiers get a chance 
to mark ballots on which the names of such 
obstructionists appear. The others are at least 
as high-minded about it as the President 
himself. s 

Since the good faith of the great majority 
is not to be denied, Mr. Roosevelt serves the 
cause but ill by suggesting that their motives 
are fraudulent. He would do much better 
to call in a few representatives of both parties 
amd calmly listen to them state their prob- 
lem. He may not think that the constitu. 
tional issue is an important one—concern 
for the Constitution has never been one of 
Mr. Roosevelt's outstanding worries. But it is 
important, nevertheless, to a good many Con- 
gressmen. Thetr State laws also are tmpor- 
tant to them, if for no other reason than the 
certainty that an umconstitutional bill deal- 
ing with the soldiers’ vote would be chal. 
lenged in half a dozen States. One overturn 
by one high court might well invalidate the 
whole election and thus lead to who knows 
what disruptions. 

4s a matter of fact, the Congress has so far ` 
shown considerable understanding in fts effort 
to handle this issue. If we may judge by Mr. 
Thomas D’Alesandro’s useful poll of the 
States, most of the latter, also, are ready to 
act promptly as soon as the procedure to be 
followed is set forth in Federal enactment. 

What is needed at this moment, above ey- 
erything else, is the detachment in which, 
alone, clear thinking is possible. Mr. Roose- 
velt's outburst has made that cool detache 
ment more difficult to achieve, 


Resolution of Warren F. Hoyle Post, De- 
partment of North Carolina, American 
Legion : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED L. BULWINKLE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 28, 1944 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
resolution; 


Whereas millions of the young men and 
women of America are engaging in the fight- 
ing forces of our country, devoting their pro- 
found and loyal effort toward the prosecution 
of a war in the interest of international 
humanity, with great sacrifice both to them- 
selves and to their families, particularly of 
a material and monetary nature; and 

Whereas the American Legion membership 
has likewise experienced these hardships and 
sacrifices, and it is the unquestionable 
obligation and duty of every American citi- 
zen to contribute every effort humanly possi- 
ble and to make sacrifices commensurate to 
those sacrifices of the men and women of our 
fighting forces; and 

Whereas there are certain citizens engaged 
in the war effort at various defense plants, 
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im the coal fields, and factories, and else- 
where, who have caused disturbances and 
unrest, and who have been so un-American 
as to strike and to make demands for ex- 
orbitant wages and other things in the 
interest of selfish gain, and who have re- 
tarded production for the needs of our men 
and women in service, and for the home 
front: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Warren F. Hoyle Post, 
American Legion, Department of North Caro- 
lina, in the city of Shelby, assert itself against 
these un-American activities, which have be- 
come so repugnant and obnoxious, and that 
this post go on record as proclaiming to all 
the Nation its belief and opinion that such 
participants are un-American and traitors to 
common decency and to American idealism; 
and that drastic steps should be taken by our 
Government to stop once and for all these 
activities; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be mailed to the President of the United 
States, to each United States Senator and 
Congressman, to the National and State com- 
manders of the American Legion, and that a 
copy be recorded in the minutes of this 
American Legion post. 


Respectfully, 
ROBERT H. COOKE, 
Commander. 
J. RED „ 
Adjutant, 


A. WILLIS McMurry, 
Vice Commander, 
J. Louis MCDOWELL, 
Vice Commander, 
Vicror J. SIMMONS, 
Vice Commander, 
GRIFFIN P. SMITH, 
Service Officer. 


Just What Does Mr. Harl Owe United 
States?—Seven Answers So Far— 
What Is Yours? 
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HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 28, 1944 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
article appearing in the Philadelphia 
Record of January 27, 1944: 


Just WHat Doers Mr. Harz Owe UNITED 
STATES?—SEVEN ANSWERS So Far—Wuart Is 
Yours? 

If you're having difficulty with your in- 
come-tax return—and who isn’t?—perhaps 
you can get some consolation out of the case 
of John G. Harl, a carpenter, of 5412 Florence 
Avenue. 

Harl wanted to be certain his return was 
accurate. 

“Uncle Sam,” he said, “is entitled to every 
cent I owe.” 

On the other hand, he didn’t want to pay 
too much, figuring Uncle Sam doesn’t want 
more than he asks for, 


TRIES TO MAKE SURE 


His first rough figuring indicated he owes 
about $40. 

Wanting to be sure, he went to the internal 
revenue office at Fifty-second and Market 
Streets. The man there figured it at $60.47, 
including the payment not due until May 
15, 1945, 


One day Harl happened to be in midcity, 
so he dropped by the main office at Ninth 
and Market Streets to make doubly sure. 

The first man he saw did some figuring 
and got $222.38. 

Harl knew that couldn’t be right unless 
everything he had read in the papers was 
wrong. 

He told the man at the counter, who “took 
the papers into an inner office and told me 
to come back after lunch.” 

After lunch, he got a revised return, show- 
ing the Government owes him $30.16. 

Having exhausted all the other expert ad- 
vice in sight, Harl told his story to newspaper 
reporters. 

REPORTER TRIES HIS HAND 

In between writing a story about the 
O. P. A. and one about the W. L. B., a reporter 
took Harl’s figures and calculated his tax at 
$45.02. 

The city editor, with characteristic skepti- 
cism of reportorial arithmetic, tackled the 
problem next and arrived at $11.48. 

The assistant managing editor, who is re- 
puted to have won a mathematics prize in 
college, figured Harl’s indebtedness at $12.90. 

Now, here, reader, are the facts about Harl's 
1943 income: 

He took in $3,710.05 in the carpentry busi- 
ness. His expenses were: materials, $1,923.40; 
truck operation, including taxes, $247.11; 
truck depreciation, $120; entertainment, $50. 

He made $560.90 in one stock transaction 
and lost $127.10 in another. The stocks were 
held less than 30 days. 

He made contributions of $270 to church 
and charity. 

His 1942 tax was $71.12. He paid all of it, 
but made no “declaration” payment. 

He is married, lives with his wife, and has 
no other dependents. 


NOW YOU TRY IT 

Experts among the Record's readers—of 
whom there are doubtless thousands—are in- 
vited to try their hand at figuring out what 
Harl owes the Government, or what the Gov- 
ernment owes him. 

Any reader submitting the correct answer 
will be awarded a prize of one brand new 
copy of the Individual Income and Victory 
Tax Return, 1943 model. 

JUST COULDN'T HAPPEN 

The Record today will submit the figures to 
Collector Walter J. Rothensies for a final ex- 
perting—and an official correct answer. 

Yesterday the collector said it “just 
couldn't happen that everybody wouldn't get 
the same results if he uses the same figures 
and does his arithmetic correctly.” 


Another War Hero 
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HON. R. E. THOMASON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 28, 1944 


Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD, copy of a 
letter written by the able and brilliant 
war correspondent of Time magazine, 
Robert Sherrod, to a friend and constit- 
uent of mine, Mrs. Jane Hawkins, of 
El Paso, Tex. Her son, First Lt. William 
Deane Hawkins, of the marines, was 
killed on Tarawa. Bob Sherrod was with 
my fine young friend, Deane, in that 


are going 
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tragic battle, and gives some of the de- 
tails in this letter. 

Deane Hawkins was loved and admired 
by his friends in El Paso, just as he was 
by his comrades. Future historians will 
record him as one of the great heroes of 
this war. 


WASHINGTON, D, C., January 12, 1944. 
Mrs. C. JANE HAWKINS, 
El Paso, Tex. 

Dear Mrs. HAWKINS: By a coincidence, I 
had started to write you last night concern- 
ing the death of your son, First Lt. William 
Deane Hawkins, on Tarawa. Then I received 
your letter this morning. 

I was deeply moved by your letter, in which 
you said: “He was my whole world, all I had, 
so from now on there will be only the past 
for me, where he is concerned.” 

He lived as he died, always on the peak 
of excellence. As one who saw him during 
the height of the battle, a few hours before 
he died, I can testify to the utter truth of 
that statement. It is difficult for me to find 
words to tell you how magnificent your son 
was. One after another, high-ranking officers 
told me: “Hawkins was the difference be- 
tween victory and defeat, The inspiration he 
furnished to all the men on the island by his 
courage cannot even be estimated.” The 
men of his platoon, of his regiment, and of 
other regiments who fought on the island were 
all in agreement: “If a man ever deserved the 
title of ‘hero,’ it was Hawk.” 

At the end of the battle Maj. Gen. Julian 
Smith named the airfield Hawkins Field in 
tribute to your son, It was a rare honor— 
airfields are usually named for flyers. But 
General Smith commented: “It is such a 
small thing to do for a man like that.” 

You say “he was a wonderful son, always 
cheerful, confident, sweet, kind, and thought- 
ful of others.” I saw your son frequently on 
the transport we shared on the way to Tarawa. 
He was very popular with his fellow officers 
and with the enlisted men, from yhose ranks 
he had risen because he was a born leader. 
I remember standing at the rail of the trans- 
port with “Hawk” late one afternoon, watch- 
ing the miracle of the equatorial sunset—gold 
and green and slate grey and flaming red. 
He was talking about his scout and sniper 
platoon, the highly-trained, specialized out- 
fit which other marines called Hawkins’ 
Raiders. He said: “You know, I've got only 
84 men, but I honestly believe they can lick 
any 200-man company in the world.” The 
confidence which his men placed in him was 
reciprocated in his attitude toward them. 

He spoke of the plan of the battle: “We 
in first. It’s our job to knock out 
the snipers who will be on and under that 
pier. They’ve got to be killed before the 
landing can be made. Sure it’s a dangerous 
job. But I'll tell you a story about this 
platoon. We had to leave one man behind 
to take care of supplies. I asked for a volun- 
teer, but nobody would volunteer. They all 
wanted to stick together in danger.” 

The next time I saw Lieutenant Hawkins 
was on the afternoon of the first day. Ever 
since they had landed, after cleaning out the 
pier, the scout and sniper platoon had been 
inland silencing Jap machine guns which had 
been killing our men in the later waves. 
We held only a perilous 20-foot beachhead at 
the time, and we did not know whether ur 
assault on Tarawa would succeed, or whether 
we would all be overwhelmed by the Japs, 
who not only outnumbered us at the time 
but also controlled the rest of the island 
excepting our small beachhead. But “Hawk” 
was just as confident then as he had been 
when I talked to him on the transport. He 
was standing up straight, with bullets whiz- 
zing all around his head—he could have 
ducked down behind the seawall but he 
didn't. He simply said, “Aw, these Japs can't 
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shoot.. They can’t hit anything.” The only 
reason he had come back was that he had run 
out of ammunition. Then he headed back 
over the seawall to kill more of the enemy 
that was killing our men. And he knew that 
any man who climbed that seawall stood at 
least a 50 percent chance of becoming a 
casualty very quickly. 

That was the last time I saw him. I heard 
during the afterneon of the second day that 
he had been wounded, quite seriously this 
time, but that the doctors might save him 
if they got him safely aboard a ship and 
administered a lot of blood plasma. 

The rest of the story I got from one of his 
men. It varies in some slight respects from 
other accounts I have heard since then, but 
not very much. 

That is what the scout-sniper told me: 
“Hawk was slightly wounded when we land- 
ed, but he didn’t even pay any attention to 
the wound. We stayed out there all the first 
day, shooting Japs as fast as we could find 
them under their camouflaged dugouts. 
It looked pretty bad at the end of that first 
day, as you know, and nobody knew whether 
we would make it. That is, nobody but Lieu- 
tenant Hawkins. He never doubted it a min- 
ute. He was wounded again the second 
morning, when so many of our men were 
being killed in the water as they waded in, 
This time it was more serious, a bullet 
through his shoulder, He bled quite a lot, 
but he refused to be evacuated. ‘I came here 
to kill Japs. I didn't come here to be evacu- 
ated," he said. 

“All that morning Hawk rode around in a 
halftrack, riding up on the Japs and shoot- 
ing them in their machine-gun nests. Til 
never forget the picture of him and some 
other men from the platoon. He just stood 
up and kept firing, with a millica bullets a 
minute singing by his ears. Hawk knocked 
out six machine-gun nests that morning. 
Each of them had two to six Japs in it. I 
never saw such a man. 

“Sometime after noon Hawk got another 
bullet, this time through the other shoulder 
and lower down. He bled a lot before we 
could get him back to the beach. The doc- 
tors did everything they could for him, and 
we thought he might live. But they were 
afraid to move him. He died on the beach 
during the night. I am sure that he would 
have lived if it hadn’t been for his losing 
so much blood fronr that second wound, 
when he refused to be evacuated.” 

I heard the story later—I do not know 
whether it is true—that the doctors ran out 
of blood plasma while they were administer- 
ing to Lieutenant Hawkins. As I say, I do 
not know whether that is true, but I know 


that the demands for plasma were very great, 


and had been for 2 days. If it is true, it 
should serve as a reminder to those giddy 
people who feel that the war is won, that an 
all-out effort by everybody is no longer nec- 
essary, and we do not really need blood do- 
nations any more. 

It is a coincidence that Hawk should have 
received his fatal wound just about the time 
the tide of the battle turned in our favor. 
Sometime between noon and 1 o'clock of the 
second day we began to realize that we were 
winning, that the issue was no longer in 
doubt. It was as if some higher power had 
said to Lieutenant Hawkins: “You have done 
your duty, my boy. The job is finished.” 

Lieutenant Hawkins was buried in the 
graveyard just back of what was the regi- 
mental command post during the battle, with 
about 300 of his comrades, only a few hun- 
dred feet from the airfield that is named in 
his memory. 

I do not know what else I can say. What 
can one say about a man who died so nobly 
in the service of his country? If Lieutenant 
Hawkins had seen a hundred years he could 
not have lived a fuller life. He could not 
have achieved more. Hawk knew what the 
war was about. He knew that we must crush 


the Japanese utterly, so that our sons will 
not have this war to fight again 20 or 30 
years hence. His example of devotion and 
unselfishness will surely serve to sustain 
other millions of young men who must finish 
the job. His name will live always in the 
brightest pages of those men who are proud 
to call themselves United States Marines. 
Very sincerely, 
ROBERT SHERROD. 


The Hall Bill 
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HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 28, 1944 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter: 


MARINE CORPS LEAGUE, 
Binghamton, N. Y., January 26, 1944. 
Hon. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Hatt: The Lieutenant Colonel 
John Lloyd Broome Detachment of the Ma- 
rine Corps League has gone on record by 
unanimous approval of the Hall bill known 
as H. R. 1504. 

Most of our members here at home are 
middle-aged, sober-minded, and thinking 
men of experience and service who served in 
World War No. 1. We would most certainly 
have appreciated the privilege of free trans- 
portation as provided in the Hall bill in the 
last war, and.we would feel unfaithful if we 
did not now raise our voice in its favor. 

Whether the service man or woman is 
married or single we favor the Hall bill, Is 
it not just as gratifying for a mother to see 
her son come home on furlough as it is for 
a father to come home to his wife and chil- 
dren? We think so. One thing is certain. 
The opportunity to see their loved ones at 
home will be afforded to many who might 
not otherwise be in a position financially to 
make their journey. 

Inasmuch as the essence of the Hall bill is 
its speedy enactment by the Congress, we 
are of the opinion that the House Military 
Affairs Committee should report on H. R. 
1504 in the very near future. We would be 
pleased if you would convey this message to 
that distinguished committee. 

We most sincerely hope you will make 
every effort, and the influence of your high 
office, to see that this bill is passed by the 
Congress, 

Semper fidelis, 
Donatp M. BOSTWICK, 
Adjutant. 


The Poll Tax and the Ballot 
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HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 28, 1944 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I include a letter 
Ihave received from one of the good pub- 
lishers of the Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict of Minnesota, Mr. L. F. Reid, of the 
Renville Star Farmer, Renville, Minn.: 


RENVILLE STAR FARMER, 
Renville, Minn., December 10, 1943. 
Hon. H. CARL ANDERSEN, ` 
Representative in Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mgr. ANDERSEN: I have read with a 
great deal of interest the various arguments 
in the ConcressionaL RECORD, pro and con, 
on the anti-poll-tax measure. 

Enclosed you will find a copy of an edi- 
torial of mine on that subject, which ap- 
peared in the November 25 issue of the 
Renville Star Farmer. 

As you know, I am definitely opposed to a 
poll tax as a prerequisite for the right to 
cast a ballot. As a believer in democratic 
principles, I do not believe it fair to require 
the payment of a poll tax or any other form 
of tax to obtain the right to vote, and I am 
equally opposed to anything akin to a prop- 
erty qualification for the same purpose. 

We are engaged in a great war. One of 
our expressed objects in this gigantic world 
conflict, in which practically all of the na- 
tions of the world are either embattled or are 
a least vitally interested in the outcome, is 
whether the forces of aggression are to pre- 
vail or are those democratic peoples who be- 
lieve in the American way of life and govern- 
ment to have their say as to the status of 
the post-war world. 

When the struggle is over and representa- 
tives of the nations meet around the little 
green table to lay plans for a better and a 
more democratic world, I am sure, we who 
want the other fellows to accept our way of 
life and government to a large extent should 
of necessity come to the conference with 
clean hands. We cannot do this, however, 
while there is a law on the statute books of 
any State in the Union which inhibits any 
citizen, white or colored, rich or poor, of his 
right of franchise. 

- Sincerely yours, 

L. F. Rew. 


Editorial by Mr. Reid in the Renville 
Star Farmer, November 25, 1943: 


To make assurance dqubly sure of peace 
and justice to all the peoples of the world, 
there should be a clause in the post-war 
peace settlement stating in unequivocal 
terms, that nowhere on earth shall there be a 
poll tax or any other kind of a tax imposed 
as a qualification for voting. In other words, 
every citizen must be allowed to express his 
or her opinion at the polls, regardless of his 
or her standing financially, in the blue book 
or elsewhere. To do less than this would 
make a farce of democracy. 


Congressman Wants God at the Peace 
Table 
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HON. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 28, 1944 


Mr, D’ALESANDRO, Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
appearing in the Baltimore Catholic 
Review of January 14, 1944: 
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CONGRESSMAN WANTS Gop AT THE PEACE TABLE 


In his address at the annual communion 
breakfast at the St. John the Baptist Holy 
Name Society, Baltimore, last Sunday, Con- 
gressman THOMAS D'ALESANDRO said that if 
we wish the peace conference which will fol- 
Jow this war, to be successful, “God must be 
at the peace table.” 

“God was barred from the peace table at 
Versailles,” said Representative D'ALESANDRO, 
“and see what things turned out to be. How 
can you have peace if you bar the Prince of 
Peace from the peace table? How can you 
expect to have a lasting peace if a conference 
is to be held without thought of God, with- 
out begging God prayerfully to guide the de- 
liberations?: You cannot rebuild peace on 
the foundations of hatred and atheism. 


MANY MEN IN THE SERVICE 


“There are many men absent from this 
communion breakfast this morning,” said 
Representative D'ALESANDRO, “who have at- 
tended your communion breakfasts in the 
past. They would be here today but they 
are far from home—the very flower of the 
youth of St. John the Baptist Parish. Boys 
of Italian blood are fighting our battles all 
over the world. They are here in spirit. On 
this table in front of Father Iannone are 
between 40 and 50 letters from the young 
men of your society, who are facing danger 
and death to win victory and achieve a real 
and lasting peace. They know and all of us 
know that if the mistakes of the past are 
repeated, if God be barred from the peace 
table where God, above everybody else, has 
a right to be, this war too will fail to end 
all wars.” 

The letters to which Congressman D'ALE- 
saNpRo referred were received by Father 
Henry J. Iannone, P. S. M., pastor of St. John 
the Baptist Parish, from St. John’s boys in 
the services in all parts of the world—Africa, 
India, Italy, the southwest Pacific, England, 
and other places. 


WILL FOLLY BE REPEATED? 


Mr. Fitzpatrick, taking up Congressman 
D’ALESANDRO’s remarks said: 

“If the peacemakers at the coming con- 
ference intend to repeat the folly of those 
who barred God from Versailles, they can be 
assured that they will be repaid in the coin 
which a godless apostate from the Catholic 
Church paid the world when.he unloosed 
the most terrible war in history. If the 
framers of peace at the coming conference 
bar God from their gatherings, if they re- 
fuse to see that the only way to peace is the 
way that the Prince of Peace walks, then 
all the evils of hell will sweep the world 
again as they have been sweeping the world 
from 1939 to 1944,” 


The Great Harl Tax Mystery 
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HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 28, 1944 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
appearing in the Philadelphia Record of 
January 28, 1944: 

GREAT HARL TAx MYSTERY; UNITED STATES 
CFFICIAL TOTAL, $23; UNITED STATES SUPER- 
OFFICIAL, $44 
Synopsis: At 12:01 a. m. yesterday Jobn 

G. Harl, carpenter, didn’t know how much 


income tax he owed. He had been trying to 
find out and had got six different figures, 

Three of them were from three officials of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, as follows: 
$60.47, $222.38, and a credit (owed him by the 
Government) of $30.16. The other three, 
submitted by helpful members of the Record 
staff, were: $45.02, $11.48, $12.90. 

The Record announced a contest for ama- 
teur and professional experts, offering one 
brand new Individual Income and Victory 
Tax Return, Model 1943, to any reader who 
could get the right answer. Now go on with 
the story: 

The game of What Does Mr. Harl Owe the 
Government? quickly caught the public 
fancy. 

It was not so much the substantial prize 
offered by the Record as the challenge to 
one’s knowledge of elementary mathematics 
and of income-tax returns, Hundreds started 
figuring out Harl’s personal problem. 

During the morning some of the bolder 
contestants began telephoning the Record 
with a variety of answers. It was impossible 
to tell them whether they were right because 
Collector of Internal Revenue Walter J. 
Rothensies, named as official umpire, wasn’t 
interested in the Harl game. 

„It is,” he said, “contrary to law to publi- 
cize or publish the tax return of an individ- 
ual. I have no comment to make on this 
matter.” 

WOMAN'S ANSWER 

In midafternoon a young woman tele- 
phoned the contest editor and said: 

“This is the office of the accounting firm of 
3 & Everybody’s been 
working on that income tax all morning, and 
our two best experts got the same answer. It 
was $23.16. Is that right?” 

“Could be,” she was told. “What was the 
name of that firm? I didn’t get it.” 

“Oh, my goodness,” she said. “Don’t print 
that. We don't want the boss to know all the 
rest of us were playing the game, too.” 

With the two accountants in agreement, it 
looked as if $23.16 would be a good bet. 

_ The odds on $23.16 increased a few minutes 
later when a third accountant called in with 
the figure. 

Walter Camenisch, chief of the city's in- 
come- tax bureau and teacher of Federal tax- 
ation at the Peirce School, offered to try his 
hand. After 25 minutes, he announced his 
answer—$23.16. 

Two other accountants, working independ- 
ently, came to the same conclusion. 


ROTHENSIES ADAMANT 


But Collector Rothensies wouldn’t confirm 
or deny the figure. 

“We won't give out any information about 
an individual's tax,“ he repeated. 

If a newspaper submitted a hypothetical 
case, he said, he could give an answer as 
“guidance” for the public. 

The Record thereupon sent the collector a 
letter by messenger. It outlined a hypotheti- 
cal case in which the figures were exactly the 
same as those given by Harl. But Rothensies 
wouldn't be out-foxed. 

“I know those figures,“ he said, “and I 
know who the taxpayer is. I'm not going to 
become involved in this. I shall advise the 
Department of the publicity given this case 
and be guided by what I am told.” 


A NEW ANGLE 


Whereupon the Record copied off the fig- 
ures again and gave them to a reporter, who 
went to the income tax counter at Ninth 
and Market Streets. 

“I'm an electrician,” he said, “and here 
are my income figures for last year. What's 
my tax?” 

He happened to get a clerk who didn’t 
know the Harl figures. After 5 minutes of 
figuring, the clerk announced the result: 

“Thirty-six dollars and eleven cents.“ 

That reduced—only slightly, if it must be 
said—the odds on $23.16, 
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OFFERS A COMPROMISE 


Collector Rothensies (who was unaware 
of his clerk’s calculation) now offered a 
compromise. If Harl would come into his 
Office, he said, he would figure out the tax 
and then Harl—if he wished—could an- 
nounce the result. 

A reporter rushed to the Harl home in a 
taxicab and induced the taxpayer—now ' 
somewhat embarrassed by the whole affair— 
to accompany him. They arrived at Rothen- 
sies’ office at 5:20 p. m. 

“I am pleased to meet you, Mr. Harl,” said 
the collector in a hearty tone. 

He then presented Harry Unger, chief of 
the income tax division, who was standing 
by with two assistants. The five men sat 
down at a table. 

COLLECTOR’S QUESTION 

“Do you want us just to compute your 
tax or to make out a return?” asked the 
collector, 

“I just want to find out how much I owe,” 
said Harl. 

He then repeated all the figures which had 
been the basis of the previous calculations. 
When he came to $270 contributions to 
church and charities, the collector informed 
him that the item likely would be ques- 
tioned. 

“I have canceled checks and other proof of 
even more contributions,” said Harl. “I made 
it $270 because that is 15 percent of my 
income.” ° 

(The income—line 9—was calculated at 
$1,803.34.) 

The experts thereupon agreed to make the 
deduction, subject to later check. 

READY TO REPORT 

At 5:35 p. m. Unger announced he was 
ready to report. He and the collector then 
held a brief conference in the corner of the 
room. 

The collector then handed Harl a small 
Piece of paper. The reporter snatched it and 
ran to a telephone. He dialed The Record’s 
number and got the city desk. 

“United States official,” he shouted into the 
mouthpiece. 

“Twenty-three dollars and sixteen cents.“ 

The city editor went to dinner. He was 
ready to pay off on $23.16. 

NEWS FROM WASHINGTON 

An hour later he returned. On his desk 
was a dispatch from The Record’s Washing- 
ton bureau. It said: 7 

“The Chief Income-Tax Statistician of tħe 
Bureau of Internal Revenue and his staff have 
spent a fair part of the day working on the 
Harl return. No two of the experts arrived 
at the same conclusion until the Chief, Mr. 
G., started coordinating and announced the 
official figure. 

“It is $44.05.” 

The city editor called the 
bureau by telephone. 

HIS REASONS 

The bureau, in turn, called Mr. G. Said 
Mr. G. (who, it was explained, likes to remain 
anonymous, like all “revenooers”) : 

“When I first figured it, I got $23.16, too. 
But, checking back, I decided I was wrong. 
Under strict interpretation of the regulations, 
I figure he is entitled to only $108.20 for con- 
tributions instead of the whole $270. 

“However, III tell you what III do. III 
work on it again tonight and let you know 
in the morning. It could be I was wrong.” 

We repeat: How much does Mr. Harl owe 
the Government? 

See if you can find out by using the fol- 
lowing figures and the chart published in 
another column: 

HARL’s FIGURES 

Harl took in $3,710.05 in the carpentry 
business. His expenses were: Materials, 
$1,923.40; truck operation, including taxes, 
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$247.11; truck depreciation, $120; entertain- 
ment, $50. 

He made $560.90 in one stock transaction 
and lost $127.10 in another. The stocks were 
held less than 30 days. 

He made contributions of $270 to church 

-and charity. 

His 1942 tax was $71.12. He paid all of it. 

He is married, lives with his wife, and has 
no other dependents. 


Michigan Association of Certified Public 
Accountants Urges Simplification of 
Tax Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 28, 1944 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following resolution of the 
Michigan Association of Certified Public 
Accountants, of Detroit, Mich., offer- 
ing a constructive suggestion to Congress 
on the problem of taxation, and urging 
that Congress appoint a nonpartisan 
commission to write a simplified law cov- 
ering taxation: 


Whereas since the enactment of the orig- 
mal income-tax law in 1913 there have been 
20 statutes making revisions thereof passed 
respectively in 1916, 1917 (two), 1918, 
1921, 1924, 1926, 1928, 1932, 1934, 1935, 1936, 
1937, 1938, 1939, 1940 (two), 1941, 1942, and 
1943; and the members of the Michigan As- 
sociation of Certified Public Accountants be- 
lieve that such annual revisions of the tax 
laws have resulted in the creation of a very 
complex tax structure which is highly det- 
rimental to the prosperity of the country, 
and 

Whereas they believe that the permanent 
establishment of sound principles of taxation 
is urgently required to give taxpayers the 
necessary confidence to face the future: Be it 

Resolved, That the Michigan Association of 
Certified Public Accountants urges that Con- 
gress establish as soon as possible a qualified 
nonpartisan commission composed of Mem- 
bers of Congress, representatives of the Treas- 
ury Department, and independent lawyers, 
accountants, and economists to write a sim- 
ple revenue law which will express a perma- 
nent and consistent policy of Federal taxa- 
tion, 


War Damage Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 27, 1944 


Mr.CLASON. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
Government agencies which was estab- 


lished because of war conditions is the 
War Damage Corporation. The main 
purpose of this Corporation was to issue 
policies of insurance which would protect 
American citizens against losses incurred 
by enemy action, by bombing from the 
air, shelling by naval units, or by direct 
action by ground forces. It is my under- 
standing that our leading military and 
naval officers are in agreement that such 
damage is unlikely, due to the change in 
conditions throughout the world. For 
that reason I believe that Congress 
should take steps whereby the home own- 
ers of America should be relieved of the 
burden of premiums on war-damage 
policies. Owners of properties on which 
there are mortgages are practically 
forced to pay premiums on these policies 
in order to protect the interests of the 
mortgagees, even though the home own- 
ers feel that there is little, if any, likeli- 
hood of damage to the properties. I 
have already spoken to the House on the 
subject, suggesting that either the poli- 
cies now issued remain in effect for the 
remainder of the war without further 
premiums, or that the business of the 
corporation be wound up at the earliest 
possible date and any funds or surplus on 
hand be distributed among those who 
paid premiums, 

I wish at this point to bring to the at- 
tention of the House an editorial on the 
subject which was contained in the 
Springfield (Mass.) Union of January 
22, 1944. The editorial is as follows: 


TIME TO CANCEL IT 


The danger of a bombing raid, on our East 
coast at least, is past. Even the most pessi- 
mistic, including Mayor LaGuardia, of New 
York, admit this. The air-raid-warning sys- 
tem has been dismantled and raid tests prac- 
tically have been abandoned. 

Isn't it about time that war-risk insurance 
policies were canceled, and property owners 
were at least partly reimbursed for the pre- 
miums they have paid in on protection in- 
sisted upon by the mortgage holders? The 
War Damage Corporation was established 
when it appeared probable that continental 
United States might be invaded or bombed, 
War-risk insurance was instituted to pay for 
the damage done during an invasion or 
bombing. Banks, and other mortgage hold- 
ers, as a general rule, compelled mortgagees 
to take out the insurance, in order to protect 
their equities in the mortgaged properties. 
War-risk policies are written, as homes and 
other property change hands, even though 
the possibility of attack is so remote as to 
warrant virtual abandonment of defense ma- 
chinery. 

When the time came around for renewal of 
these policies last year, there was much op- 
position to the plan, since not a single claim 
had been paid on any policy under the terms 
of the insurance, and many of the insured 
balked at paying the charges. However, the 
insurance was continued, and no one officially 
admitted that the danger of invasion or 
bombing no longer existed. It is now ap- 
parent to all that the danger is over. 

Since this obviously is so, the cost of war- 
risk insurance should be eliminated for tax- 
payers already staggering under the mount- 
ing burden of Federal and other taxes. 
Existing policies should be canceled and pre- 
miums refunded for that part of the year 
during which the coverage will have ceased. 
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The Renegotiation Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 28, 1944 


Mr, MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
conference report on the tax bill is soon 
to be before the Congress. The renego- 
tiation problem will be dealt with in the 
conference report. Therefore, pursuant 
to permission granted me, I am includ- 
ing an editorial from the Jackson 
(Mich.) Citizen Patriot .which is well 
worth reading. 

The editorial is as follows: 

THE RENEGOTIATION PROBLEM 


The issue of renegotiation of war contracts, 
which Congress has been considering, is one 
of those things which seems calculated to 
bring out more prejudice and passion than 
intelligent consideration, 

On the one hand are those—let us hope 
they are few—war industries which want to 
make a profiteer’s field day of the national 
emergency, building up sky-high profits out 
of the blood of fighting men and the sweat 
of taxpayers. 

On the other are the left-wingers who, 
under the guise of controlling profits, actually 
want to hamstring private industry. 

Renegotiation is simply the Government’s 
method of asking for revision downward of 
prices on war products, for which contracts 
were made hastily with the thought that 
production was more important than cost. 
Many industries have accepted renegotiation 
gracefully, only to find that they were vic- 
timized and had their contracts cut unrea- 
sonably. Some manufacturers even volun- 
tarily returned large profits, and yet were 
penalized to an extent which they deemed 
unjust. On the other hand some concerns, 
which have waxed fat during the war, have 
fought against every move in this particular 
fat salvage effort. 

The trouble, as always, is that law must 
deal with the patriots and the profiteers and 
that in its execution the process of renego- 
tiation may be distorted by the mental quirks 
or political slants of the negotiators. 

The claim made by some industrialists that 
they should be permitted to retain certain 
profits as surplus from which to finance re- 
conversion costs after the war, or at the ter- 
mination of their contracts, is sound on its 
face. But there are all kinds of companies, 
For some the process of reconversion will be 
comparatively simple. Some are sheer war 
babies, for whom no peacetime field is as- 
sured. In between are the bulk of the muni- 
tions makers who have given up building 
automobiles or washing machines to make 
airplanes, tanks, or guns. 

It seems clear that, if-taxpayers are to be 
protected and profiteering adequately con- 
trolled, there must be some sort of Govern- 
ment check on whatever reserves renegotia- 
tion is to recognize. It wouldn't do merely 
to let a company enjoy special profits with 
the expectation that they would be used to 
provide post-war jobs and products only to 
find that when the time comes something 
else happens to the money. 

One thing the Senate bill proposes to ac- 
complish. It will permit war contractors to 
appeal decisions of the war price adjustment 
board to the court of claims, That is simple 
justice. The present-day theory that a Gov- 
ernment bureau shall have power to make 
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major decisions without recourse to the 
courts is basically unsound and un-American, 

But, as we have said, this question is 
deeply involved in selfishness and politics. 
We can only hope that the Senate and House 
will agree on a measure which, while pro- 
tecting the Government from the gouge of 
greedy manufacturers, will not condemn hon- 
est industry to post-war handicaps and po- 
tential bankruptcy. 


Hon. David J. Ward 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS C. BURCH 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 28, 1944 


Mr. BURCH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include an article from the 
Crisfield (Md.) Times of January 21, 1944, 
concerning our colleague, Hon. Davi J. 
War, of the First District of Maryland. 

I should like to pay a personal tribute to 
Mr. Warp, who is a very useful member of 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, of which I have the honor to be 
chairman. He is painstaking, capable, 
and thorough in his work and has ren- 
dered valuable service to the committee 
in handling postal legislation. I have 
found him to be faithful, dependable, and 
industrious and his service on the com- 
mittee and in the House is of an out- 
standing character. 

The article referred to is as follows: 


WHAT DOES A CONGRESSMAN DO BESIDES MAKING 
SPEECHES? 

Congressmen are valuable in many ways 
besides making speeches in Washington. Too 
often, perhaps, the Congressman who talks 
the most does the least. 

Still, a great many people who yote for a 
Congressman time after time don’t Know & 
great deal about what their Congressman 
does, unless they see his name in print, telling 
of something he has accomplished. 

The Congressman from this district is a 
Democrat, Hon. Davin J. Warp, whose home is 
in Salisbury. He has been, in turn, a mem- 
ber of the Maryland House of Delegates, of 
the Maryland Senate, and for several years 
now a Member of the lower house of Con- 

ess. 

6580 what has Congressman Warp done for 
the people of his district since he has been 
in Congress? 

Very important in the past, and to be very 
important in the future, has been his help 
to war veterans in securing compensation 
and hospitalization, Not many people, out- 
side the veteran’s own family circle, know 
about this work, yet its importance cannot be 
overestimated. 

Last summer farmers in this county and 
on the Shore generally were helped very much 
by the importing of farm labor, which was 
handled in farm-labor camps. Somerset had 
one of them, and Congressman Warp helped 
very materially to get it. This coming season 
there will be as great or greater demand for 
farm labor, and Congressman Warp will again 
help the farmers here by assisting in obtain- 
ing imported labor for them. 

Congressman Warp was the man who in- 
troduced the bili for free postage for service- 
men. That bill was incorporated in the 


Second War Manpower Act, and as a result, 
soldiers, sailors, marines, and all service men 
and women can send their letters to their 
families, their loved ones back home, free. 

Channel markers for Smiths Island, digging 
a channel from the Little Annamessex River 
to Pocomoke Sound that is used by many 
watermen and those watermen say it is one 
of the greatest improvements to the local 
waterways that could have been made, having 
lights and markers placed in other rivers and 
harbors in the county and on the Shore, all 
can be credited to Congressman WARD. 

In subsequent issues of the Times there 
will be other matters brought to the atten- 
tion of the people concerning their Congress- 
man, who he is, and what he does, 


The Soldiers’ Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. ROWAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 28, 1944 


Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, Pvt. Bill 
Hilts lives at 3737 West Harrison Street, 
Chicago, III. He is in the Army now, ap- 
proaching the age of 22, and says in no 
uncertain words that, next to winning 
the war he wants to vote for Roosevelt 
for President in 1944. Bill Hilts evi- 
dently has the impression that somebody 
is trying to prevent him from exercising 
his right of franchise while he is fighting 
for his country. In a letter received re- 
cently Pvt. Bill Hilts gives vent to his 
feelings on the subject in this manner: 

UncLE BILL: I certainly don’t envy you. 
Many of the men in Congress aren't going to 
be there too long if they don’t allow the 
servicemen to vote. The fellows say they 
would vote for Roosevelt if they had the 
chance. They also are determined to vote 
against anyone who blocks their voting. It 
is a funny freedom when a citizen is told he 
can’t vote for the country he is fighting for. 
Sometimes it is awfully discouraging. I 
hope the soldiers get-together and put every- 
one in prison after this war who attempts to 
take away what they fought for and their 
buddies died for. Too much darn politics. 


Silver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 28, 1944 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, the growth 
of the mining industry has been a major 
factor in the up-building of our country. 
The strength and power of the United 
States must be credited in a large meas- 
ure to the development of our second 
greatest industry—mining. 

It is my privilege to present for print- 
ing in the Recorp an address of Carl J. 
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Trauerman, of the Montana Mining As- 
sociation: 


ADDRESS OF CARL J. TRAUERMAN, MINING ENGI- 
NEER, MANAGER, MINING ASSOCIATION OF MON= 
TANA, AND PRESIDENT RUBY GULCH MINING 
CO., BUTTE, ON SILVER, AT AMERICAN MINING 
CONGRESS CONVENTION, SHIRLY-SAVOY HOTEL, 
DENVER, COLO., JANUARY 28, 1944 


I have been asked to give a short talk on 
silver, and I state right now that, especially 
since the days of William Jennings Bryan, 
there is no such thing as a short talk on 
silver. I could quote a lot of figures that 
speak, I could go into the mining of silver 
and tell how necessary it is that we have 
silver in the ores to make the mining of base 
metals profitable, and vice versa. However, 
in the limited time that I have, I think I had 
better paraphrase the introduction that a 
Rotary Club member gave to a prominent 
mining man who was to address the club. 
The master of ceremonies introduced him as 
& man who knew the mining business “from 
the ground up.” Therefore, I am going to 
talk about silver from the ground up. 

I know we are all interested in maintain- 
ing the present status of silver in industry 
and in the money structure of the world, but 
we should try to augment both uses and 
also try to get a better price for the white 
metal. I propose practical procedures to ac- 
complish these objectives. 

First, continue present research and carry 
on additional research to find more commer- 
cial uses for silver. Before the present war 
Dr. Goetz and other famous research special- 
ists were doing very good work along these 
lines. We all know the many industrial uses 
to which silver has been put during this war. 
The Wall Street Journal on January 17 
quotes Handy and Harmon as stating that 
125,000,000 ounces of silver were used in in- 
dustry in the United States in 1943, or about 
four times the average amount used in the 
5 years prior to 1941. This is about twice 
the average annual United States production 
of the white metal. While we cannot expect 
any such industrial use after the war, there 
may come a day, I hope, if we have the proper 
kind of research, when I will have to retract 
that statement. In the early 30's I submitted 
written testimony to the House Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, of which 
Congressman ANDREW L. Somers of New York 
was chairman. In the testimony, which 
afterward was printed and widely distrib- 
uted, I showed in great detail that sterling 
silver could be popularized and sold in much 
larger quantities than in the past and at a 
profit if the price were reduced somewhere in 
line with the cost of silver-plated ware, plus 
the extra amount of silver needed to make 
sterling. I think my testimony would make 
good reading for that coterie of writers who 
about 15 months ago used the pages of the 
Saturday Evening Post, the Reader’s Digest, 
and other well-known magazines to print 
such articles as The Silver Scandal, The Silver 
Bloc, etc. Did I say the writers of those 
articles? I meant to say the sponsors of the 
writers of those articles. 

My second main suggestion might seem 
facetious, but I mean it in all seriousness. 
We should carry on research to get more votes 
for silver in the United States Congress. I 
don’t mean by logrolling or questionable 
lobbying. 

While the silver question is considered a 
western question, the status of silver is a 
matter that concerns the entire United States 
and the entire world. We have able silver 
champions such as Senators McCarran and 
ScrucHaM of Nevada; Senator THomas of 
Oklahoma; Francis Brownell, chairman of the 
American Smelting & Refining Co.; Congress- 
man Compron Warre of Idaho; James A. 
White, Washington, D. C., statistician, and 
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others, end In the past we haye had the 
ablest of them all, he who always regarded 
everything, even the heavens wherein he now 
rests, with a silver lining, the late great 
Key Pittman. 

These men have done and are doing a 
splendid job in trying to educate the Mem- 
bers of Congress from the East, South, and 
Middle West on the importance of silver as 
money. However, we have done very little 
to educate the constituents of the middle 
western, eastern, and southern Members of 
Congress, and something ought to be done 
about that. 

The people in the East, South, and Middle 
West believe that silver producers are now 
getting a gift of about 30 cents per ounce 
for their silver. The real fact is that the 
Government is coining the silver on a basis 
of $1.29 an ounce, and the producer actually 
is getting 58 cents per ounce less than he 
should, People east of the Mississippi have 
the same idea about the public-land ques- 
tion. They think that in getting the agri- 
cultural homesteading and mineral land by 
location that we in the West receive a huge 
gift. They don't realize the work, time, and 
money it takes to develop the mineral and 
agricultural land to profitable production. 
And just where would the war effort have 
been today without the production of farm 
and forest products and minerals that were 
produced in the West from land, a great deal 
of which was taken up by location and home- 
steading? 

My suggestion is that we enroll a group 
of high-class, honest speakers who know their 
subject and send them to address gatherings 
of civic clubs, commercial clubs, and other 
civilian clubs in the East, South, and Middle 
West, and educate the people to see the light 
on subjects such as silver, public-land loca- 
tion, and other subjects; to show these peo- 
ple that when the silver mines and the west- 
ern farmers are prosperous that the East, 
South, and Middle West also. are prosperous. 
We in the West produce from the natural 
resources, while the East, South, and Middle 
West produce the supplies and machinery for 
the western industries and also produce a 
great many of the necessities of life used by 
the employees in the western industries. 

We have heard a lot about reciprocal for- 
eign-trade agreements and the foreign good- 
neighbor policy. Gentlemen, charity begins 
at home. I use that phrase in a figurative 
sense only. ; 

There seem to be many trade and indus- 
try inequalities among the States of the 
Union. Objectives of one State or group of 
States (such as the West's silver and public- 
land objectives and the South's fight for more 
equitable freight rates), are misunderstood 
by other States. Let us try to eliminate 
these misunderstandings by instituting do- 
mestic reciprocal-trade agreements and the 
good-neighbor policy between the 48 States 
of the Union, Alaska, and our island posses- 
sions. 


The Soldier-Vote Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARLE D. WILLEY 


> OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 28, 1944 

Mr. WILLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
heard the statements made upon the 
floor of the House recently that the 1942 
soldier-vote bill was a failure for the rea- 
son that only 28,000 servicemen voted 
under the law in the various States. The 
same sentiment has been expressed by 
very high officials and the same reason 


has been given for the conclusion 
reached. 

As I occupied the office of secretary of 
state in one of the States during the fall 
of 1942 and thus had charge of the ad- 
ministration of the Federal law that was 
approved on September 16, 1942, I am 
inclined to question the reason which has 
been given for the so-called failure of the 
1943 war-ballot law. It will be noted 
that only about 144 months elapsed be- 
tween the approval of the act and the 
election date in November. Also, it will 
be noted from the examination of the 
law that postal-card applications for ab- 
sentee ballots were to be made available 
in the various Army camps and used by 
the soldiers to apply for ballots. We re- 
ceived applications for ballots by letter 
and when the time element made corre- 
spondence possible, we replied that for 
his own protection and to insure a legal 
ballot the soldier should make his appli- 
cation upon the official postal card to 
be provided him. In a number of in- 
stances we received replies from the sol- 
diers to the effect that such postal-card 
applications were not available in their 
camps and stations, and that their offi- 
cers did not know about the Federal law 
or about the postal-card applications. 

We received a number of such replies 
and were compelled to reach the conclu- 
sion that due to the short time between 
the enactment of the law and the date 
of the election that there was not a gen- 
eral understanding among the service- 
men of the provisions of the law. 

While in our State only 196 applica- 
tions for ballots were received prior to 
November 3, 1942, in the same State some 
350 applications for ballots were received 
by the secretary of state during 1943 
when no election was held. This indi- 
cates that knowledge of the 1942 law had 
become more widespread among the 
various branches of the service. 

My experience with the 1942 act leads 
me to believe that at least one reason for 
the small number of effective ballots cast 
in the various States was due to the fact 
that its provisions were not widely un- 
derstood by the persons concerned and 
the time between the approval of the 
law and election day was too short to 
permit a general understanding of it. 

There is also another feature of the 
1942 law which might be considered. 
That is that the ballots in the various 
States are to be printed under the super- 
vision of the secretary of state and that 
such ballots contain the names and ad- 
dresses of the candidates for electors, 
United States Senators, and Members of 
the Federal House of Representatives. 
This provision is in sharp contrast to the 
proposal to supply a blank ballot to be 
used by those who undoubtedly in very 
many cases will not know the names of 
the various candidates who have been 
nominated for these offices. As is true 
among the civilian population, there will 
undoubtedly be many service people who 
will desire to vote for particular candi- 
dates rather than to vote a straight party 
ballot. Such persons will be deprived 
of an opportunity to vote for particular 
individuals of their choice under the plan 
proposed to send out a blank ballot with 
absolutely no names of candidates 
thereon, 
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Japanese Atrocities 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
oF 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 28, 1944 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, that 
the despicable nature of our Japanese 
foes may be the better known, I ask that 
an Associated Press report which ap- 
peared in the columns of numerous 
newspapers last fall may be spread upon 
the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
May that day of reckoning be not long 
delayed. 

The article referred to is the following: 


Jap Diary DESCRIBES BEHEADING oF YANK 


ALLIED HEADQUARTERS IN THE SOUTHWEST PA- 
cric, Tuesday, October 5.—The Japanese be- 
heading of a captured American airman was 
disclosed in all its stark details today as Gen- 
eral MacArthur's headquarters made public a 
diary captured from a Japanese soldier at 
Salamaua, New Guinea. 

The execution, carried out according to 
the Samurai code of the Japanese, occurred 
last March. 

Verbatim translations of extracts of the 
diary, dated March 29, said: 

We all assembled at headquarters where 
one of the crew of a Douglas shot down by 
antiaircraft March 18 was brought under 
guard. . 

“Tai Commander (sub-lieutenant first 
class) Komai told us it had been decided to 
execute him, and he was to be accorded a 
Samurai’s death. 

“We were assembled to witness the execu- 
tion. The prisoner was given a drink of water 
outside the guardhouse. The chief surgeon, 
Lieutenant Komai and a platoon commander 
bearing a sword came from the officers’ mess. 

“The time has come. The prisoner of war 
totters forward with his arms tied. His hair 
is cut close. 

SEEMS TO SUSPECT WHAT'S AFOOT 

“I feel he suspects what is afoot, but he is 
more composed than I thought he would be. 
Without more ado he is put on a truck and 
taken te the place of execution. 

“The prisoner sits beside the chief surgeon 
and about 10 guards accompany him. The 
noise of the engine echoes along the road in 
the hush of twilight. The sun has set and 
columns of clouds rise before us. 

“I glance at the prisoner and he seems pre- 
pared. He gazes at the grass, now at the 
mountains and sea. 

At the execution ground, Lieutenant 
Komai faces the prisoner and said: Tou are 
to die. I am going to kill you with this 
. sword according to the Samurai 
code,’ 

“The commander's face is stern. Now the 
time has come. The prisoner is made to sit 
on the edge of a water-filled bomb crater. 
The precaution is taken to surround him. 
with guards. 

“When I put myself in his place the hate 
engendered by this daily bombing yields to 
ordinary human feelings. 

“The Tai commander draws his favorite 
sword, the famous Osamune. The sight of 
the glittering blade sends cold shivers down 
the spine. First he touthes prisoner’s neck 
lightly with sword. 


PRISONER CLOSES EYES, IT’S ALL OVER 

“Then he raises it overhed. His arm mus- 
cles bulge. Prisoner closes his eyes for a 
second, and at once the sword sweeps down. 

“Swish—it sounds at first like noise of cut- 
ting, but is actually made by blood spurting 
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from arteries. The body falls forward. 
Everybody steps forward as head rolls on the 
ground. 

“The dark blood gushed from trunk. All 
is over. There lies the head like a white doll. 

“I realize that the emotion I felt just now 
was not personal pity but manifestation of 
magnanimity that becomes a chivalrous Sam- 


“A superior seaman from the medical unit 
received the sword from the surgeon. He 
rolls the body on back, 

“ ‘Here’s something for the other day—take 
that,’ he says, and with one sweep lays open 
the abdomen, 

“These thick-headed, white bastards are 
thick-bellied, too,’ he remarks. There’s not 
a drop of blood left in man’s body. The sea- 
man gives him a kick then buries it. 

“The wind blows mournfully and the scene 
prints itself on my mind. Darkness descends, 

“In front of headquarters we got off truck. 
If ever I get back alive this will make good 
Story to tell. That's why I write it down. 

„The prisoner killed today was airforce 
‘Tai’ (captain or flight lieutenant) from 
Moresby. He young man aged 23, an in- 
structor in Army Transport Command at 
Moresby.” 

That ended the entry in the diary. But at 
the end of the press release, appearing as 
though headquarters wanted to remember 
for future reference, was the footnote that 
said the officer who committed the atrocity 
was Sublieutenant First Class Komai and the 
next senior officer responsible was Lieutenant 
Commander Tsukioka. 

The execution described above was the first 
reported since President Roosevelt announced 
in April that Japan had executed several 
United States fliers captured after the raid 
on Tokyo and other Japanese cities April 18, 
1942. 

The Japanese radio in telling of the execu- 
tion went on to say that other airmen taken 
prisoner after raids on Japanese territory 
would be executed. Killing of captive sol- 
diers is contrary to international law as pro- 
claimed under the Geneva convention, to 
which Japan is a party. 


Walter Lippmann on Bolivia 
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HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 28, 1944 


Mr. LUTHER A, JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, the failure of our Government 
to recognize the revolutionary govern- 
ment of Bolivia has caused some discus- 
sion, and there appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post yesterday an article by the well- 
known columnist and authority on for- 
eign affairs, Mr. Walter Lippmann, en- 
titled “The Bolivian Affair,” which, under 
unanimous consent granted, I wish to 
submit herewith. It is a clear and force- 
ful presentation of the matter, 


THE BOLIVIAN AFFAIR 


It may be true, as Senor Iturralde at the 
Bolivian Embassy in Washington says, that 
the revolutionary regime in his country has 
some popular support. The living condi- 
tions of the workers in the tin mines are 
known to be at a very low level indeed. But 
that does not alter the fact that the new 
regime was established by a conspiracy, out- 
side and inside Bolivia, and that it was en- 
gineered by Fascists, or more exactly by Nazis, 


whose connections run back to Berlin. 
Naturally the conspirators exploit the popu- 
lar grievances, that is exactly what Mus- 
solini, Hitler, and all their imitators have 
always done in their rise to power. The 
Nazis, when talking to the masses, have al- 
Ways worn a demagogic mask; the name 
“Nazi” is an abbreviation for national 
socialism, 

We may be perfectly sure that this con- 
spiracy was not organized because in Berlin 
and Buenos Aires the conspirators’ hearts 
were bleeding for the Bolivian proletariat in 
the tin mines. They have been playing for 
other stakes; they are out to destroy the 
union of the American republics, and to 
establish a bloc of nations around and south 
of the River Plate into which the Nazis and 
Fascists, who know they are defeated in 
Europe, can retreat, and there recuperate and 
reorganize for a return to power. In Ar- 
gentina and Bolivia they have been preparing 
one of the places from which to try it all 
again, 

Secretary Hull refused to recognize the 
Bolivian Government on the ground that the 
rebellion was “but one act committed by a 
general subversive movement having for its 
purpose steadily expanding activities on the 
continent.” We may be sure that he would 
make no such grave accusation if the evi- 
dence had not been conclusive, and the ac- 
tion of the Argentine Government in break- 
ing diplomatic relations with the Axis is proof 
conclusive that he knew what he was talking 
about and what he was doing. 

We must hope, of course, that the reaction 
in the Argentine means that this conspiracy 
will now be completely unmasked and wholly 
destroyed. But it is much too early to feel 
sure, and we shall need to be shown, and 
clearly shown, by the Argentine Government. 
The plain truth of the matter is that the 
Fascist character of the Argentine Govern- 
ment is so patent that acts to appease the 
United Nations by making concessions long 
overdue cannot be accepted easily. The in- 
herent character of the regime is such that 
it is impossible for the United Nations to 
trust it, even when it comes bringing gifts. 
As long as it denies to the Argentine people 
the elementary liberties of this hemisphere, 
every concession must be suspect as a ma- 
neuver, a strategic retreat, and none can be 
accepted as the sign of a genuine change. 

The refusal to recognize the Bolivian Gov- 
ernment, which was the spearhead of a great 
diplomatic action, is a recognition of the 
truth that neighbors cannot be good neigh- 
bors if their governments are composed of 
men who conspire against the peace and the 
common defense of the neighborhood. The 
rule of noninterference does not extend to 
governments like the Bolivian, be they Nazi, 
Fascist, or Communist of the supra-national 
revolutionary and aggressive kind. Such gov- 
ernments will interfere violently and danger- 
ously among their neighbors if they are not 
interfered with first. 

Thus, it is possible to live on good terms 
with Salazar, of Portugal, because, though his 
regime is Fascist, it is not supra-national 
and has no part in any plan of world con- 
quest. It was even possible to live with, 
though never to trust, Mussolini’s Italy until 
about 1935 or thereabout it became mortgaged 
to and involved with Hitlerism. It is possible, 
we believe with increasing confidence, to live 
with and even cooperate with contemporary 
Stalinist Russia—something which could not 
have been said when Moscow was, in fact, the 
capital of international bolshevism. 

Our reaction to what is happening in South 
America will have long consequences, for we 
have here the first stages of a return to that 
conception of international order which was 
lost to sight in the anarchy of the twentieth 
century. This is the view that national sov- 
ereignty is not absolute, arbitrary, and un- 
conditional, but that it is a right within the 
framework of public law and of a universal 
moral order. A state cannot, therefore, do 
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anything its rulers happen to wish to do; un- 
less it conforms to the accepted principles of 
the civilization to which it belongs, it is a 
rebel and an outlaw. The principles of civili- 
zation are not unchanging. They develop, 
But such as they are in any epoch, they can- 
not be defied by any state without danger 
to its neighbors. 

This conception of what modern men call 
sovereignty has been traditional in the 
western world for some 20 centuries. Our 
Declaration of Independence was written by 
men who would not have known how to think 
in any other tradition. When many of those 
same men later recognized the independence 
of the Latin-American republics, and then 
backed their recognition by proclaiming the 
Monroe Docirine, they assumed as a matter 
of course that this whole hemisphere would 
acknowledge the same universal principles of 
public law and public morals, 

It is not, then, a new departure but a re- 
turn to ancient principles which have been 
grievously flouted and neglected in our time, 
when we say to Bolivia that she cannot 
secede from the community of which she is a 
member, As long as Bolivia tolerates a gov- 
ernment which is affiliated with the enemies 
of this community, or contains leading men 
who are in rebellion against its basic princi- 
ples, we are compelled to act and, as seems 
most effective, we shall act. We shall not 
have finished with this war until we have 
eradicated all the elements of any conspiracy 
capable anywhere in the world of renewing 
this war. 

No doubt the central place to eradicate 
them is in Germany. Not much can be done 
around the River Plate if the German defeat 
is conclusive. But around the River Plate 
the German defeat might be made inconclu- 
sive, and fortunately perhaps, the conspira- 
tors have shown their hands early enough 
to put us on guard. 

This may be because they could wait no 
longer; the Nazis are desperate and doomed 
men in Europe and they must make ready a 
place of refuge. But in fact it may also be 
due to the feeling which has long existed in 
the Argentine, even before it fell into the 
hands of the Fascists, that the United States 
is a good-natured and morally lazy democracy 
which will not act in its own vital interest 
until someone, as at Pearl Harbor, has kicked 
it in the face and knocked it down. 

Cynically frank Argentinians have been 
heard to explain the neutrality of their gov- 
ernment on the ground that if Hitler won the 
war he would take revenge, whereas if we 
won the war we would forget before we even 
remembered to forgive. 

Perhaps this time we may be proving that 
we are made of sterner stuff, 


The Fathers of Men in the Armed Forces 
Speak 
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HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 28, 1944 


Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. Speaker, no one 
should know the minds of those in the 
armed forces better than the parents of 
the men and women who are on duty. 
Of course, they are constantly in corre- 
spondence with one another. I there- 
fore feel that the expressions of Ameri- 
can War Dads are typical of the feeling 


of the men and women in camps in this, 
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country and on duty abroad. There- 
fore, Mr. Speaker, under permission 
granted me, I include as part of my re- 
marks, resolutions adopted by the 
Anheuser-Busch Chapter of the Ameri- 
can War Dads assembled at a meeting in 
St. Louis, The resolutions follow: 


Whereas it has been brought to our atten- 
tion that there will be from time to time 
attempts made to pass legislation that will 
takë away from the members of the armed 
forces the rights that were theirs under our 
Constitution before they entered such 
branches of the armed forces; and 

Whereas our boys are now fighting on 32 
fronts to restore at least a semblance of lib- 
erty and freedom to all classes of people in 
every section of the globe: Therefore be it 

Resolved by us the members of the An- 
heuser-Busch Chapter of the American War 
Dads, assembled and meeting in St. Louis, 
notify the Congressmen and Senators, repre- 
senting us in this district, That we are com- 
manding them to watch carefully the rights 
of our sons who are in the service and to 
see to it that if any legislation is presented 
that would deprive these boys of any right 
that was theirs when they entered the service, 
that such legislation be deferred until such 
time that every man in the armed forces of 
this Government can have an opportunity to 
express his opinion upon it and thereby in- 
sure our sons that they will not lose at home 
the precious heritages that have carried them 
into the raging conflict in order that they 
might extend the same rights to others; be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the National Council of the American 
War Dads in Kansas City, requesting that 
they notify all chapters of the American War 
Dads to take similar action. 


Whereas there are now millions of our boys 
away from their homes, many of them out- 
side of the continental limits of the United 
States of America, fighting and dying in order 
that America might live; and 

Whereas such boys, were it not for the 
crises in which their Government now finds 
itself, would be at home exercising their right 
of suffrage as citizens of this country at the 
ballot box; and 

Whereas it is now, under the laws existing, 
impossible for them to exercise such rights 
which in effect, deprive them of the ballot 
and force them to accept elected officials who 
may or may not be contrary to their idea of 
the type and kind of official who should repre- 
sent them; and 

Whereas, by being deprived of the use of the 
ballot, certain ideas and changes in govern- 
ment may or may not be made that are con- 
trary to their belief as citizens of this Gov- 
ernment; and 

Whereas these millions of our men have 
offered themselves as a sacrifice upon the 
altar of liberty in order that justice and 
freedom might be relieved of its shackles: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the American War Dads 
of the Anheuser-Busch Chapter, in meeting 
assembled in St. Louis, unanimously com- 
mand out representatives in both Congress 
and Senate to see thatsuch changes in laws 
and regulations are made that will enable our 
boys to cast their ballots and not be dis- 
franchised even temporarily; be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be forwarded 
to the national headquarters of the American 
War Dads, with instructions that it be for- 
warded to every chapter of the American War 
Dads, that they might issue the same com- 
mand to their representatives in Congress and 
Senate. 


— 


We, the Anheuser-Busch Chapter of the 
American War Dads, having been advised of 
the cold, thoughtless, and disinterested 


method that this Government uses in the 
notification of parents of the death of their 
boys in service by telegram, and further hav- 


ing this matter brought to our attention by 


the fact that one Mr. and Mrs. George 
Gannett, of this city, received such notifica- 
tion by telegram and such telegram was 
shoved under the door and no attempt made 
to personally deliver it. 

Whereas this Government of ours is now 
spending billions of dollars for the conduct 
of this war and hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in radio, newspaper, and any and all 
kinds and types of publicity to build morale 
not only among the troops but among the 
civilian population as well, we, the American 
War Dads, believe that this great Government 
of ours should show its sympathy to the fam- 
ilies of boys who have been either killed or 
are missing in action in a way that would 
express to the parents the gratitude that is 
in the hearts of the American public for the 
great sacrifice that this boy and his family 
have made in order that others might live 
and that by so doing they could create and 
build a greater morale among the troops and 
the civilian population than much of the use- 
less propaganda building today: Therefore 
be it 


Resolved, That the Senators and the Con- 
gressmen representing St. Louis and St. Louis 
County be sent a copy of this resolution along 
with a letter, and furthermore, that they be 
instructed that it is the command of the 
American War Dads that necessary steps be 
taken at once to have either the Army or Navy 
personnel, as a special representative of the 
President of the United States, personally de- 
liver to the family the news of either the 
death or the report of missing in action of the 
son, and that at the same time this personal 
representative express the sympathy of the 
President of these United States and the 
American public to the bereaved family or the 
nearest of kin. And if no Government offi- 
cial is available, that the American War Dads 
or similar organization be delegated as the 
official representative of the President to con- 
vey such message; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the American War Dads national 
headquarters in Kansas City requesting that 
they notify every chapter of the American 
War Dads to take similar action to this, 


Protest Contemplated Partition of Poland 
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HON. WILLIAM A. ROWAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 28, 1944 


Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, the Polish 
Roman Catholic Union of America is one 
of the largest organizations of people of 
Polish lineage anywhere in the world. 
At the plenary meetings of its executive 
council and directorate on the 11th day 
of January, 1944, in Chicago, II., all of 
the national officers being in attendance, 
the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 

Whereas the American press has published, 
under today’s date line, a news item from 
London to the effect that the Government of 
Soviet Russia has formally announced that 
it will annex the eastern section of Poland, 
embracing in area approximately one-half of 
the territory of Poland; and 

Whereas the Government of Soviet Russia 
asserts that the Polish Government in exile 
now located in London, does not represent 
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the will of the Polish nation, and further 
charges the Polish Government with incom- 
petency, because of the alleged failure td 
organize active resistance to the Nazi invader; 
and 

Whereas the Government of Soviet Russia 
forcibly and illegally seizes Polish lands, 
without the consent of the population resid- 
ing therein, thus undermining the founda- 
tion of the future growth and existence of 
Poland, and thereby assuming a stand, con- 
trary to all principles of democracy and 
liberty, for which the present war is being 
fought; and 

Whereas the charges leveled by the Soviet 
Government against the present Polish Gov- 
ernment are untrue, as the Polish Govern- 
ment in London is the sole and constitu- 
tional exponent of the will of the Polish na- 
tion, and said Government has taken all 
steps possible, to combat our common. foe: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the executive council and 
directorate of the Polish Roman Catholic 
Union of America, convened at its plenary 
meeting in Chicago, III., on January 11, 1944, 
solemnly protests, in the name of its mem- 
bership composed of Americans of Polish ex- 
traction, against the contemplated partition 
of Poland by Soviet Russia, and supports the 
stand taken by the Polish Government in 
London, which is allied with the Government 
of the United States. 

We place implicit trust in our President, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, and express the 
firm conviction that he will not permit the 
Government of Soviet Russia to despoil the 
Polish nation, now so terribly tortured and 
ravaged by the Nazi barbarians. 

JAN J. OLEJNICZAK, 


STEPHEN S. GRABOWSKI, 
Secretary General, 
ANTHONY J. KOZUBAL, 
Treasurer, 
For the executive council and direc- 
torate of the Polish Roman Cath- 
olie Union of America, 


Gov. Earl Warren, of California 
REMARKS 


HON. J. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 28, 1944 


Mr. J. LEROY JOHNSON. Mr. Speak- 
er, my most famous constituent is Gov. 
Earl Warren, of California. It is doubt- 
ful if any man in public life today has so 
captivated the imagination and good will 
of those who are familiar with his record 
and personality. 

He has what it takes to make a great 
public official, as well as the capacity to 
get votes. The registration in California 
in 1942 was overwhelmingly Democratic 
in the ratio of about 16 to 10, yet he won 
the governorship over the incumbent 
Democratic Governor by over 300,000 
votes. This political giant from the West 
has courage, energy, ability, tolerance, 
balance, and an uncanny knack of in- 
spiring and holding public confidence. 
That is the natural] result of his integrity 
and friendly personality. 

His domestic life is a model of happi- 
ness and harmony. His family consists 
of a charming wife and six lovely chil- 
dren, 
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Governor Warren is a big enough man 
to handle any political job in the Na- 
tion—and I mean exactly that. 

Time magazine, in its issue of January 
31, 1944, will have an interesting article 
on Governor Warren which I am, by 
unanimous consent, including as part of 
my remarks. The article follows: 


MAN OF THE WEST 


On the pediment of the neoclassic State 
office building at Sacramento is inscribed a 
line from a poem by the late Sam Walter 
Foss: “Bring me men to match my moun- 
tains.” Visitors to the Governor's office fre- 
quently wonder if Earl Warren, California's 
thirtieth. Governor and favorite son for the 
Republican Presidential nomination, is not 
such a man, 

Big, blond, blue-eyed Governor Warren 
seems to radiate goodness and warmth. Im- 
pressed by his relaxed good nature, his evi- 
dent simplicity, the eager “yes, yes” and 
“uh-huh, uh-huh" with which he indicates 
earnest interest in everything they have to 
say, his visitors often begin to fit him into a 
scheme of history. They see him not merely 
as a perfect political candidate but as the 
forerunner in United States politics of a new 
era of friendly men to succeed the recent era 
of angry men—the era of the Burt Wheelers, 
the Fiorello LaGuardias, the Huey Longs, the 
Harold Ickeses, and the Culbert Olsons. 

LENGTHENING SHADOWS 


Examination of Earl Warren’s 25-year rec- 
ord in public office fails to reveal much 
promise that he is a potential giant in United 
States history. The Warren utterances and 
speeches have never risen above the level of 
safe, dull political prose. He has rarely tried 
anything which had not been tried before. 
A calm man of Swedish descent, slow to 
anger, he has stuck close to the middle of the 
road. But the record does reveal an able, 
hard-working, personally attractive public 
servant who, with the westering sun of Cali- 
fornia behind him, is casting a longer and 
longer shadow across the land. 

At the meeting of Republican National and 
State committeemen in Chicago last fort- 
night, Earl Warren was the name most men- 
tioned for second place on the Presidential 
ticket. As leader of a 50-vote delegation, 
the Governor of the great, growing, and no 
longer so screwy State of California is sure 
to be a power at the G. O. P. convention. 
Warren is in the front rank of the group of 
up-and-coming Republican Governors, who 
are, in considerable degree, the life of the 
party. And he is also nationally significant 
as the most active political leader of a West 
which, enormously altered by war, is both 
worried and greatly hopeful about its fu- 
ture, and is resolved to fight for that future 
on both economic and political fronts. 

This year California has a strong and ac- 
tive Willkie faction. But the bulk of the 
State’s Republican leaders, including those 
for whom Willkie is too liberal, is waiting 
to see how the bandwagons roll. Thus far 
they are less interested in nominating any 
particular candidate than in electing some 
candidate, and primarily interested in the 
political concessions which California and 
the other Western States can exact by their 
convention bargaining. So intent is Gov- 
ernor Warren on retaining this bargaining 
power that, though denying he is either a 
candidate or anti-Willkie, he told a Time cor- 
respondent last week that if Willkie should 
enter the California primary, “I would indeed 
exert all my influence and all my effort 
against him.” A few days later Mr. Willkie 
(who not long ago called Warren one of the 
Nation’s great Governors) announced that 
in view of the Governor's assurances of neu- 
trality he had decided not to enter the Cali- 
fornia contest. 

-TOM AND EARL? 

Governor Warren’s disclaimers of candidacy 

sound more wholehearted than Governor 


Dewey's because he declares that he not only 
intends to finish out his present guberna- 
torial term, but “God and the people willing, 
I'hope to be Governor for a second 4 years.” 
Unlike Dewey, who felt that he was ripe for 
the Presidency at 38 Earl Warren at 52 
modestly asserts that he is not yet ex- 
perienced enough for the Nation’s No. 1 job. 
But when convention time comes Earl War- 
ren may think differently. 

The political appeal of a Dewey-Warren 
ticket is obvious, two young Governors from 
opposite ends of the country, from politically 
strategic States, two ex-district attorneys, 
two family men with impeccable private 
backgrounds, 

Tom Dewey and Earl Warren have other 
similarities. Dewey was a flashy racket- 
buster who fastened on cases with national 
interest and made the most of the attendant 
publicity. Earl Warren’s work as district at- 
torney of Alameda County (Oakland, Ala- 
meda, and Berkeley) was less spectacular, 
But in a State where most gang-busting is 
done on movie lots, he sent droves of boot- 
leggers, con men, grafters, and corrupt city 
Officials packing off to jail. 

Both Dewey and Warren have been charged 
with being somewhat insensitive to the 
means which they have employed in pursuit 
of their righteous ends. In 1930, when War- 
ren set out to indict some Oakland city offi- 
cials for graft, he well knew that if the in- 
dictment did not come off, he would be 
charged with engineering a whitewash. Ac- 
cordingly, he released daily transcripts of the 
grand-jury testimony to the press—a clear 
law violation—to.show that he was doing his 
utmost. Happily for him, the indictment and 
convictions followed. 

The episode of Earl Warren’s past, remem- 
bered most unfavorably on the west coast, is 
his handling of the celebrated Point Lobos 
case. In 1936, at the height of west coast 
labor strife, the chief engineer of the freight- 
er Point Lobos was stabbed and beaten to 
death in his cabin, while the ship lay at an 
Alameda dock. The chief engineer had been 
known to unioneers as a fink. Some 5 
months later, District Attorney Earl Warren 
got three union officials indicted and con- 
victed on a charge of conspiracy to murder 
the engineer. The trial had some curious 
aspects: the judge was an old friend of War- 
ren’s, the deputy district attorney who tried 
the case became heavily indebted to one of 
the jurors. Labor and many liberals cried 
“frame-up.” Labor unions surrounded the 
courthouse daily with 1,000 pickets. The 3 
unioneers were subsequently pardoned by 
Gov. Culbert Olson. Labor has never com- 
pletely forgiven Earl Warren. 

Warren, though personally warmer and 
more ingratiating than Dewey, has even fewer 
intimates. Both are politically cautious. 
But both have proved excellent governors, 
with a talent for leadership, for organiza- 
tion, and for picking able assistants. 


UP FROM WAKING UP 


The house on Los Angeles’ dingy Turner 
Street where Earl Warren was born in 1891 is 
now occupied by a Chinese family. Earl War- 
ren's father was a master car builder for the 
Southern Pacific, who lost his job in 1894 
when he went gut on strike. The family 
moved 110 miles north to Bakersfield, then 
still something of a frontier town. Governor 
Warren recalls the day as a child when he was 
riding his donkey down the main street and 
ran spang into the running gun battle in 
which Deputy Sheriff William E. Tibbett, 
father of baritone Lawrence Tibbett, was 
killed by an outlaw. (Thirty-five years later, 
Earl Warren’s father, who had branched out 
into real estate, was found murdered in his 
Bakersfield home. The crime is still un- 
solved.) _ 

Young Earl Warren started his working life 
as a call boy, waking up railroadmen on time. 
Then he was a newsboy and cub reporter for 
the Bakersfield Californian. He played the 
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clarinet in the Kern County High School 
Band, later joining the musicians’ union. At 
the University of California, Warren was a 
steady but not brilliant student. He flunked 
second-year Greek, he failed to make the 
baseball team as a pitcher because he was too 
wild. After law school, he practiced for 3 
years in Oakland, then was drafted for World 
War No. 1. He ended up as an infantry first 
lieutenant, but did not get overseas, 

His political career began after the war 
when he landed a job as a clerk to a legis- 
lative committee in Sacramento. Thence- 
forth his rise was cautious and well planned; 
he did not try for a new job unless he was 
reasonably certain he could get it. His first 
important job, as assistant district attorney, 
was assured him by the friendly legislative 
committee for which he had worked. As dis- 
trict attorney, he guided through the legisla- 
ture a bill vastly increasing the powers of 
the State attorney general, and raising the 
pay from $6,000 to $11,000 a year. His next 
step up was to the attorney generalship. 

Warren says that what finally determined 
him to try for the governorship was his utter 
inability to get along with Democratic Gov. 
Culbert Olson. Many other Californians 
could not stomach New Dealing Governor 
Olson either, and Earl Warren shrewdly 
capitalized on this feeling. Running as a 
nonpartisan (he came surprisingly close to 
getting the Democratic nomination as well 
as the Republican), he stumped the length 
(1,000 miles) and breadth (200 miles) of the 
State, probably shook the hands of more Cali- 
fornians than has any other man alive. 

FAMILY MAN 

When the Warrens moved to Sacramento, 
the Governor’s Mansion (once the boyhood 
home of the late great muckraking journalist 
Lincoln Steffens) was an ugly, gray, 70-year- 
old frame relio. Part of the roof had toppled 
off, the rococo porches had rotted, plaster 
had fallen from the ceilings. One Governor 
after another had boarded off sections of the 
20-room house. 

The Warrens changed the mansion into a 
gleaming monument to the gingerbread era 
in American architecture, filled its spacious, 
high-ceilinged rooms with rollicking laughter 
which had not been heard there for decades. 
The Warren family is self-sufficient. The 
Governor and his wife (the former Mrs. Nina 
Palmquist Meyers, a widow, whom he married 
in 1925) have never entertained much. Mrs. 
Warren explains: “I had ffve children in 6 
years, and you can’t do much entertaining 
then.” 

When Governor Warren gets home from his 
office, he is greeted hy his bouncing children 
as though he had been away for months. At 
bedtime Papa Warren makes the rounds of 
all bedrooms for a good night, or if he has 
turned in early to read in bed, the children 
troop in to him. The Governor has a study on 
the third floor, but he rarely uses it. Home, 
he feels, is for relaxing. He reads a lot of 
nonfiction. 

THE GOVERNOR 

Earl Warren brought as much life to Call- 
fornia’s government as his family did to the 
mansion. Californians, looking at his first- 
year record, had to go back to the turbulent 
first year of HIRAM JoHNSON’s administration 
(1911-17) to find a yardstick by which to 
measure their new Governor. Warren has 
yet to equal JoHNson, but he has chalked up 
some solid accomplishments, 

The 1943 legislative session, his first, was 
the shortest in California since 1907, and the 
most businesslike. In 71 days Governor War- 
ren pushed through: 

Reduction of the State sales tax from 3 to 
2% percent; raising of personal exemptions 
in the income tax. (Said Warren: “It didn’t 
mean much to the average individual tax- 
payer, but it did turn the tax indicator down- 
ward for the first time in history.“) 
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Upping of the old-age pension from 840 to 
$50 a month. 

Streamlining of the State guard. 

A food and fiber act which provided State 
aid in the harvesting of crops. 

Earmarking of $43,000,000 in State funds for 
post-war development and $25,000,000 for a 
war-catastrophe fund. 

Establishment of a post-war reconstruction 
and reemployment commission. 

Total number of bills signed, 1,137 out of 
1,291 passed. 

This week, when the legislature meets in 
special session, another record seems sure to 
be set. Governor Warren has asked the legis- 
lature for but three meaures: (1) Prison re- 
form, (2) soldiers’ vote bill, (3) authorization 
of a constitutional amendment permitting 
the State to tax Federal lands. (The Gov- 
ernor will dodge the touchy issue of Cali- 
fornia's relocated Japanese citizens.) Legis- 
lative leaders expect the session to last just 
3 days. Reason for the speed is Earl War- 
ren's established practice of thoroughly 
thrashing out bills in citizens’ committees 
and informal groups of legislators before they 
are even submitted to the legislature. 


WARREN AND THE WEST 


Earl Warren enjoys being Governor of Cal- 
ffornia. But to him one of the best parts of 
the job is the chance it gives him to take the 
lead in safeguarding and building the future 
of the West. California used to snoot its 
smaller western neighbors. But Governor 
Warren called the first conference of the Gov- 
ernors of the 11 Western States at Salt Lake 
City last May. A third meeting will be held 
soon, 

The problems which the Governors have to 
discuss appear at their biggest in Governor 
Warren’s State. Although California has lost 
a half million workers to the armed services 
(plus 40,000 working Japanese}, its total em- 
ployed population nonetheless grew from 2,- 
482,000 in April 1940 to 3,375,000 in June 1943, 
and is still growing. More significant than 
the growth in numbers of California workers 
is the change in the type of work they do. 
In 1939, 55 percent of its industrial workers 
were employed in manufacturing nondurable 
goods like food, textiles, oil products, To- 
day 80 percent of them are manufacturing 
durable goods; more than half of that 80 per- 
cent are employed in the 2: industries of 
aircraft and shipbuilding. And most of Cal- 
ifornia’s new industrial plants have been built 
with Federal money. 

So California now has three great worries. 
It fears a terrific employment slump when the 
demand for its airplanes, ships, and other war 
products stops. It is afraid that its federally 
owned factories may be nationalized or dis- 
mantled. It is afraid that when the war with 
Germany ends, the war with Japan will keep 
it absorbed for another couple of years, while 
the East gets the jump on it in reconverting 
to peace. Oregon and Washington have had 
similar booms—now have similar worries. 
And the industrial fates of the hinterland 
Western States, as suppliers of metals and 
other raw materials, are closely linked with 
those of the coast. N 

So the West, itself once a frontier, now has 
frontiers of its own, on the Yangtze and on 
the Potomac. It does not aspire to displace 
the East industrially. What it wants is to 
develop a great home market for its industries 
and to trade greatly with British Columbia, 
Alaska, and the Orient, especially with new 
China, To banish its post-war nightmares, 
to achieve its post-war dreams, it feels that 
it must continue its fight for States’ rights 
under Warren and other Governors, but must 
also have far more representation in Wash- 
ington, D. C., than it has ever had before. 

California’s acting’ Republican national 
committeeman, William Reichel, explains the 
immediate hopes of California Republicans 
simply and bluntly. “I’m pro-Warren and 
pro-California,” he says. “We want some- 


thing to bargain with for California. We're 
not “anti” anyone. Our program is sound, 
It’s got logic. We have 50 convention dele- 
gates. We are big and strong and important, 
and we're going to get something. At the 
convention our votes will get us a western 
Cabinet member, a western Supreme Court 
Justice, and a western man on every high 
policy-making body in the Government. 
That's what Warren will be bargaining for, 
We'll get them or they won't get our votes.“ 
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HON. ELMER THOMAS 


OF OKLAHOMA > 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 31 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD & copy of a very able and eloquent 
address, on some of the pressing issues of 
the day, delivered before the Consoli- 
dated Clubs of Holdenville, Okla., on 
January 28, by the Honorable Charles E, 
Dierker, United States district attorney 
for the western district of Oklahoma. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


I am happy to come here to give you the 
views of an ordinary everyday American 
ere on some of the pressing issues of the 

ay. 

On the 5th day of November the United 
States Senate in adopting the Connally res- 
olution, took probably the most important 
step in American foreign relations that ever 
happened in all our national history. By a 
nonpartisan 85 to 5, almost unanimity, the 
Senate cut loose from 167 years of provincial 
isolationism and the United States took her 
place in the ranks of the nations of the world, 
To my mind entirely too little emphasis on, 
or notice of, this momentous step has been 
had by our people. Men who saw into the 
future 25 years ago realized that we could 
not shut ourselves off from the rest of the 
world, nor by crawling under the bed save 
ourselves when our house might be burning 
down. . How tragic that another blood bath 
was necessary before we awoke to the fact 
that not only is an association of nations 
necessary, but that we must go further still 
and put teeth and force and power into such 
an organization to maintain the peace of the 
world, as circumstances may from time to 
time require, if we do not want to see our 
very civilization destroyed before the present 
century has run its course. 

Perhaps the main consideration that is 
solidifying our people into a realization of 
the necessity for keeping the peace in the 
future is that we are at last beginning to 
understand that the forces of evil aggression 
have never been completely obliterated. 
Like a smoldering fire inside a bale of cot- 
ton, they have simmered along ready to break 
forth and start a tremendous conflagration 
when the right moment arrives. Exactly 
such a situation has existed for a long time 
as concerns what we now know as the Ger. 
man Reich. To my mind the historian of the 
future will rank Hitler with Nero and Attila 
as three of the greatest scourges ever visited 
upon mankind. However, just as Nero and 
Attila could not have perpetrated their ter- 
rible atrocities without willing and able eu- 
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tenants, so is the case with Hitler. I am not 
historian enough to know the underlying 
philosophies that actuated the terrible butch- 
erles of Nero and Attila, but I think I do 
know something of the philosophies that 
actuate Hitler and his peopie. 

Back through the centuries the philosophy 
of the Hun has been that he is a super- 
man; that all of his neighbors are inferior 
to him and should pay tribute to him. In 
modern times this spirit has been largely 
crystallized into the word “Prussianism.” 
The State of Prussia has been for centuries the 
breeding place and the spawning ground for 
a race of warriors. Their philosophy has 
permeated the remaining States that make 
up the Reich until today, in my opinion, 
there is little to choose between the Saxons, 
the Bavarians, the Wurttembergers, and the 
Prussians. All are strongly imbued with 
their superiority complex and also thor- 
oughly believe that their race is destined 
from on high to rule the world. Hitler has 
given emphasis to this philosophy, and its 
arrogance and butcheries have in the past 
few years reached an all-time high. 

I have stated that this philosophy of 
superiority is ingrained and deep-seated. 
Let me read you what the German writers 
and leaders themselves have said. Early in 
this century the German philosopher Fichte 
said: 

“The German race is a race of super- 
men. The Germans are the chosen people. 
Beyond us are barbarians.” 

In 1911 the writer Tannenberg, in his book 
Gross Deutschland, said: 

“We must leave nothing to the vanquished 
but their eyes to weep with.” 

Also, in 1911, General Von Bernhardi, in 
his book Germany and the Next War, said: 

“We must follow the policies of Prince 
Bismarck and Frederick the Great. None of 
the wars which they fought were forced upon 
them. None did they postpone as long as 
possible. They were always determined to be 
the aggressor, to anticipate their opponents, 
and thus to secure for themselves favorable 
prospects of success.” 

In 1940 Dr. Goebbels said: 

“Hitler gave to the soul of the German 
people the possibility to express itsolf.” 

In his famous book, Mein Kampf, Hitler 
says: 

* bases of my program are blood and 
fire. * * I hate all that is spirit and 
humanity.” 

In 1937 in his book Heroism and World 
Fear, J. Janoff, said: 

“Only he who is hard enough, who knows 
the joy of cruelty, can be historically effective 
today.” 

This characteristic has been diagnosed by 
Dr. Richard M. Bricker in his book, Is Ger- 
many Curable, as a pronounced form of 
paranoia, Dr. Bricker says that parancids 
have delusions of grandeur and persecution, 
combined with an overpowering urge to dom- 
inate others. Just before the dismember- 
ment of Czechoslovakia in 1938, Hitler de- 
livered one of his screaming speeches in 
which he attacked the Czechs viciously. All 
this, as was apparent at the time, was just a 
smoke screen and a pretext. We heard Hitler 
say that day over the radio that when the 
Sudeten issue was settled, he had no further 
territorial demands in Europe. That cunning, 
lying speech was just a step on the road to 
world domination and I believe we can all now 
agree, though most of us did not realize it 
then, that after England and France the 
Western Hemisphere was next on the victim 
list. 

Hitler's German American Bund, his secret 
agents, and the German press in this coun- 
try, were not idle. As far back as 1935 the 
New York Deutsche Zeitung said: 

“Here in the United States we, 32,000,000 
Germans, have nothing to say about our own 
language. We are forced to pay with our 
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. taxes—which we pay on every cigarette, on 
every drink of milk or wine—for schools and 
teachers, who do not even know our language, 
„„ * If united Germandom in the United 
States succeeds in obtaining permission to 
run its own schools with its own taxes, then 
something so colossal will have been accom- 
plished that * * * nothing greater is 
attainable. That must be our goal. Now let 
us start to fight for it.” 

In the New York Staatszeitung of February 
8, 1940, the editor, Dr. Ridder, urged, I quote: 

“Every German living here should become 
an American citizen as quickly as possible, 
since that gives protection, at least to a great 
extent, against excesses of the patriotic mob 
in case the United States should again be 
drawn into the war.” 

Shortly before Pearl Harbor a reader of the 
Staatszeitung inquired why the paper had 
not continued to stand by its pro-German 
policy. The Staatszeitung answered: 

“Do you know what we would risk? Do you 
know that we have to give consideration to 
political currents, if we do not want to 
jeopardize our existence?” 

5 the very day of Pearl Harbor this paper 
said: 

“If they (our racial brothers) are wise, they 
will refrain from any discussion of the war, 
in order to avoid all misunderstandings.” 

In other words, German-Americans were 
exhorted to refrain from any discussions of 
the war and, in effect, to hide and cover up 
their inner feelings so that they could parade 
under false colors, and their neighbors would 
not know that they were traitors to America 
and false to their obligations of citizenship. 

Even yet I hear friends of mine almost daily 
saying, “If the German people would get rid 
of Hitler they would be all right,” or again, 
“Hitler got the German people into this 
mess,” or again, “The German people are good 
people and are being forced to march to the 
music of Hitler and the warmongers.” 

People who make these statements are, to 
my mind, only fooling themselves. I think 
I am qualified to speak on this subject be- 
cause every drop of blood in my veins is of 
German origin, and only one generation re- 
moved, I think I know something of the 
German mentality. I have been in Germany 
twice, first as an American soldier and 10 
years later as a visitor. In 1927 it was clearly 
apparent to me that the German people were 
merely living for the day and exerting all of 
their energy toward the time when they could 
strike again. Iam very much afraid they will 
do this very thing once more. To date it 
is conservatively estimated that they have 
robbed their neighbors of more than $36,000,- 
000,000 in money and personal property, to 
say nothing of the millions engaged in forced 
labor. So far the war has been a profitable 
undertaking for them and to my mind they 
are firmly convinced that if worse comes to 
worse they can do once more what they did 
in 1918, and that the sob sisters in this coun- 
try and our allies will again have their way 
so that the German nation will emerge just 
as strong as ever and ready at the first oppor- 
tunity to strike again. The last time Ger- 
man soil was untouched, while France and 
Belgium were paralyzed. This time the Ger- 
mans were happy and filled with glee when 
the people of England were being bombed 
into mincemeat, but today when the tables 
have been turned and the horrors they are 
the author of are being perpetrated upon 


their own soil, the English and American 


bombers are castigated as barbarians, They 
are beginning to understand that retribution 
is a terrible thing, but their education is still 
far from complete and their attitude of 
racial superiority and deSire for warfare of 
aggression must be knocked out of their 
heads by the butt of a rifle if necessary, but 
it must come out before there can be any 
permanent peace. 


There is one thing that the German leaders 
do not seem to be able to get through their 
thick skulls and that is that their Prussian- 
ism does not survive in a free soil, A vast 
majority of the German citizens who come to 
the United States become almost immedi- 
ately true and faithful citizens, Witness 
General Kreuger, MacArthur's chief of staff, 
who was born in Germany; your own Nimitz 
and Ei. nhower, who are all of pure German 
stock. It is unfortunate, however, that a 
small percentage of Germans prove untrue 
and some of them even traitorous. It was 
not an accident that Lieutenant Krug went 
to Max Stephan in Detroit. There are other 
Max Stephans in the United States and the 
sooner a rope is put around their treacherous 
necks and they are all swung from the scaf- 
fold, the better off America will be. 

There is one thing in connection with this 
matter, however, of which I think we can be 
a little proud. Three years ago Congress ap- 
propriated for the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation $16,000,000 to be used in combating 
subversive activities in this country. Prob- 
ably no money that Congress has ever ap- 
propriated has been spent to better purpose. 
Every alien had been required by law to reg- 
ister. Those of the Axis Nations who were 
likely to become our enemies were closely 
checked. Within 24 hours of the dastardly 
attack at Pearl Harbor, over 11,000 alien ene- 
mies were taken into custody. All of these 
aliens have been accorded hearings, about 
one-third of them have been released or 
paroled, and the other two-thirds have been 
interned, We have had a number of these 
cases in my district and it has been my rec- 
ommendation to the hearing board that all 
doubts be resolved against the suspect. We 
cannot afford to take any chances with a man 
who may be ready at any opportune moment 
to spring upon us and help to crush out our 
national life. 

Due mainly to the thorough job your offi- 
cials have performed, there has not been in 
this country one clearly established case of 
sabotage in this war. This is a most remark- 
able record considering our free and easy- 
going way of doing things. This has no 
doubt been a great shock to the German 
office on subversive activities and in despera- 
tion they were forced to send their saboteurs 
here by submarine. These men found the 
sitting here rather uncomfortable, however, 
when the electric current was turned on at 
Washington. Word of the very tragic end of 
these would-be saboteurs was quickly flashed 
to nazi-land and I think one may be sure 
such a bold, arrogant attempt against us will 
not be repeated. In fact, in the Duquesne 
case in New York, a group of would-be sabo- 
teurs were successfully prosecuted and imag- 
ine the chagrin of the squareheads when they 
learned from the witness stand that one of 
their supposed members who was in charge of 
their clandestinely operated radio station, 
was an agent of the F. B. I. 

In all of this there is, and must be, much 
food for thought for each and every one of 
us. If we Americans wish to retain our lib- 
erty, we must not again gamble with it as we 
have done in the past 5 or 10 years. With 
a world about us being consumed in the 
flames of war, we went blithely along our 
way. We slept until the house almost 
burned down. The next time we may not 
awaken in time if we again sink into so 
profound a slumber. 

The outcome of the present conflict is, to 
my mind, no longer a matter of doubt, but 
whether it lasts several years or is concluded 
in shorter time we are going to have to be on 
our guard, It is an easy thing to get people 
to believe what they want to believe. It was 
easy until Pearl Harbor to get a great many 
of our people to believe that we were in no 
danger. Nobody had any designs on us; all 
we needed to do was to go along our peaceful 
Way and everything would be all right. A 
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lot of people believed this because they 
wanted to believe it, and our mistake could 
well have proven fatal. 

Yes; I can see them when the war is won. 
The isolationists and what-have-yous will 
be running up and down the country telling 
us that there will be no more war; that Ger- 
many and Japan cannot rise again for a 
hundred years in order to strike us; we should 
be kind to our former enemies and all that 
sort of rot. Nations cannot live in the past 
any more than individuals can, France de- 
pended on the Maginot line because it would 
have provided sufficient protection in 1914. 
Today, but for her friends, her case would 
be hopeless, England neglected air power 
and depended on her Navy, as she always had, 
and the error was almost fatal. Russia did 
not trust to her compact of 1939 with Hitler 
but redoubled her preparations for war, and 
by this action on her part probably saved 
civilization, 

Washington advised against entangling 
alliances. He was a wise man, but he lived 
in the day of the stagecoach and the sailing 
vessel. It is unfair to Washington to quote 
what he said 150 years ago as authority for 
that sort of a policy today because, naturally, 
his advice was only meant to cover world 
conditions as he knew them. Were he living 
today, I am sure he would be a leader in 
advocating a league to keep the peace. 

Washington was not so much of an isola- 
tionist but what he was shrewd enough to 
court, and glad enough to receive, the very 
vital aid of France. And on December 7, just 
2 years ago, how comforting it was to know 
that we did not stand alone, but that Russia 
and England and China and the others stood 
shoulder to shoulder with us, ready through 
mutual suffering and sorrow and anguish of 
soul, to see t ane through. 

Thomas Jefferson was our first interven- 
tic NANA is undertook 
to le b 2 commerce, he sent 
Stepned hed te Wi We licked the 
hell out of the Bey and we have not had any 
trouble with his people since. 

There can be no question but what we 
are living in the most crucial period in mod- 
ern history. ‘This is a war for keeps, and yet, 
at a moment when our very existence is in 
jeopardy, we have every reason to be ashamed 
that we are not exerting our full national 
effort. Why? There was never an issue that 
had all virtue and right on its side. So, too, 
there are always two sides to any controversy, 
but this much can be said. When his coun- 
try is threatened, no man has a right to re- 
fuse to work. No workman has any more 
right in wartime to lay down his tools than 
the soldier upon the battlefield would have 
to lay down his rifle. Any workman who, 
because of any real or fancied grievance, 
walks off the job, is unworthy of American 
citizenship and is entitled to be ostracized, 

A lot of the rest of us, too, have little cause 
to stick out our chests. We have performed 
and are performing a modern industrial 
miracle. We have turned our production al- 
most overnight from a peacetime to a war- 
time basis. Eight thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-seven war planes in November, 
over 24,000,000 tons of shipping in 2 years, 
both records never even approached by any 
nation at any time, to cite only two examples, 
Of course mistakes have been made and toes 
have been pinched, but let's look at the over- 
all picture and take it with a smile. 

But you say, “It’s costing a lot of money.” 
Yes; it has cost a lot of money and it’s going 
to cost a lot more. A lot of money has been 
wasted and a lot more will be wasted. ` But 
if it costs a million dollars to build a tank 
that will make just one American boy’s life 
more secure, then I am in favor of spending 
that million dollars. We can make some 
more money, but when one of our own flesh 
and blood has lost his life we have forfeited 
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a treasure that cannot be measured in terms 
of gold and silver. 

So let’s take up another notch in our belt 
and come out of our corner swinging. Did 
you ever hear of a fighter winning a cham- 
pionship by letting down on his punches 
when he had his opponent bleeding and 
groggy? No.. That’s just the time to put in 
that extra pound of effort to make the knock- 
out certain. 

America is very much worth fighting and 
sacrificing for and while no doubt there has 
been some bungling and there will be a lot 
more, Ameriean citizenship is still the big- 
gest bargain and the most prized possession 
in all the world. 

If one were ever an agnostic, events of the 
last few years certainly should have bolstered 
his faith. The forces of evil were straining 
at the leash ready to sink their poisonous 
fangs into the very heart of all that is noble 
and worth while in life. That they have been 
definitely thwarted is, to my mind, only be- 
cause the Great Ruler of the universe had 
decreed it so. With abiding faith in the 
Justice of our cause, relying on the God of 
our fathers to give strength to our hands and 
courage to our hearts, we shall pass through 
the fires of this trying day and emerge once 
more into the glorious sunlight of peace and 
Justice and liberty for all. 


Japanese Atrocities 
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Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Morris 
Harris: 

Jar Arrocrrres Nor New, Bur Now 
We're Victims 
(By Morris Harris) 

The atrocities on the defenders of Bataan 
shock and horrify Americans, but to the Jap- 
anese they are old stuff. 

They have been doing this sort of thing for 
centuries under the harsh code of the Sa- 
murai warrior. 

If we are shocked, it is because we haven't 
learned our Japanese. 

We heard about these things happening 
to the Chinese and the Koreans and the 
Manchurians. Some of us saw some of them 
and reported them, but the general reaction 
seemed to be: “It will never happen to us.” 

But it has, and it may happen in even 
gr@ater degree than so far revealed before 
this war in the Pacific ends, 

My experience with the Japanese military 
is that they are a band of thieves and killers 
run amok. 

The veneer of western sclence and machine 
knowledge they have added to their arsenal 
of weapons does not include the essence of 
real civilization. Like all Americans who 
have lived long in the Orient, I have had 
Japanese friends, but I have also seen some 
of them turn into Japanese militarists. 

BARBARITY THE SAME 

The traditional methods by which the Jap- 
enese military have been expanding their em- 
pire for generations are not far different 
from those they used in the Philippines. 
Their conquests have flowed and infrequently 
ebbed, but the barbarity of thelr methods 


always has been about as they stand re- 
vealed today. 

It has been America’s fate to be the prin- 
cipal obstacle in the way of Japanese mili- 
tary expansion, and for this Japanese mili- 
tarists hate us. 

Since a century ago, when we first became 
interested in the Orient, this country has 
stood for the open door and equality of 
opportunity for all nations in the great 
markets of the East, and for the independence 
of China and all oriental nations, 

This ran directly counter to Japanese mili- 
tary ambitions, Always we were the stum- 
bling block. 

From 1931, when the Japanese grabbed 
Manchuria, these policy clashes came thick 
and fast, and the growing hatred of the 
Japanese Army for us flamed to a height 
which even today few of us realize. 

So these military minds of Japan thought 
they saw in the European war the chance 
to do what they had long dreamed of doing— 
drive the white man from the East. 


WE BLOCKED THEM 


Again we stood in their way. They thought 
if they eliminated us the way would be open, 

They tried and failed. 

We proved them wrong in two important 
ways. 

They thought we would make a deal. We 
didn't. 4 

They thought our men were soft. Our 
men, and our Filipino comrades on Bataan 
and Corregidor, proved how wrong they were 
on that score. 

Those men were the first to fall—after a 
fight—into the hands of these conquest- 
crazed killers, 

The story of what happened to them is 
an expression of the feeling that Japanese 
war lords have cultivated toward us. 

It also exposes the actual nature of ‘‘bushi- 
do,” the so-called code of the Samurai which 
allegedly guarantees gallant treatment for 
gallant fighters. Actually, the harder an 
enemy fights the Japanese, the more he may 
be exposed to cruelty and torture when he 
is a prisoner, 

WAS USED BEFORE 


I have seen this work out in China, long 
before Pearl Harbor, 

The Japanese burned thousands of the 
Chinese defenders of Nanking alive. In 
north China they smothered captured Chi- 
nese troops in boxcars in the summer, let 
them freeze to death in the winter. As a 
matter of course, they worked them to death 
in labor gangs. 

And, of course, there is the classic example 
of history when centuries ago a Japanese 
invader of Korea brought back thousands of 
pickled human ears as trophies of the luck- 
less Korean people and preserved them in 
& Japanese temple, 

When Japan hit Pearl Harbor I was in 
Shanghai and soon afterward was a prisoner 
of the Japanese gendarmerie. I rotted in 
their filthy jail for nearly 3 months. 

With other Americans, British and Chi- 
nese, I lived in semidarkness, in silence, and 
in utter filth. 

We would have died of malnutrition if we 
had not been able to get food sent in by 
friends. Japanese officers kicked and shoved 
me around with swords in an effort to make 


me confess trumped-up charges that I was a. 


spy and threatened court martial. 

I was one of the lucky ones they did not 
beat. 

What they have done to Americans and 
Filipinos, they have been doing for years to 
the Chinese. 

This is the Japanese enemy. 
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Retail Institute of America Urges Credit 
Restrictions Be Lifted—Discharged 
Servicemen’s Credit Should Not Be 
Frozen by Regulation W of the Federal 
Reserve System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1944 


Mr, SADOWSKI. Mr, Speaker, I am 
very much impressed by the letter that I 
received today from the Retail Credit In- 
stitute of America, and the arguments 
that have been propounded in favor of 
exempting discharged servicemen from 
the wartime restrictions of regulation 
W of the Federal Reserve System, so as to 
permit these servicemen to rehabilitate 
themselves and their families as quickly 
as possible. These men are returning to 
homes that were broken up as a result of 
their service in the armed forces, They 
are entitled to reestablish their home 
life with their families as quickly as pos- 
sible. Where the restrictions on the pur- 
chase of household and other goods re- 
quire one-fifth to one-third down pay- 
ment, and that full payment for goods 
purchased be made within 1 year, may be 
all right for those civilians who have been 
enjoying wartime high wages, and, as a 
result, have been able to accumulate a 
large savings. This situation, obviously, 
does not apply to the returning soldier or 
sailor. We should not deny him the 
right to purchase necessary household 
goods because of the fact that he does 
not have sufficient cash on hand to pay 
for them. Every effort should be made 
to aid him, and to liberalize his credit, 
so that he will be able to enjoy those con- 
veniences and necessities that his neigh- 
bors enjoy who have not been called into 
the armed services of their country. 

I feel that the suggestions made by the 
Retail Credit Institute of America should 
be given immediate favorable considera- 
tion, and that they should be compli- 
mented for haying brought this subject 
to the attention of the country. I feel 
confident that every Member of Congress 
will join in demanding that regulation W 
or the Federal Reserve System be lifted 
in its application against the credit of 
our discharged servicemen. 

I am herewith including a copy of 
the letter that was sent by the Retail 
Credit Institute of America to the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem: 

The BOARD OF Governors, 
The Federal Reserve System, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sirs: The Retail Credit Institute of Amer- 
ica has been considering the problem of 
merchants properly accommodating the sol- 
diers, sailors, marines, and others, men and 
women, who are being returned to civilian 
life each month, 
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The President of the United States in his 
budget message to the Congress on January 
10, 1944, spoke of over 1,000,000 men and 
women who have been discharged from the 
services since January 1, 1942, for reasons of 
age, physical and mental disabilities, and 
other reasons. He referred to the responsi- 
bility of the Nation with respect to the 
rehabilitation of these people into civilian 
life. The President said, “Special measures 
are needed to increase the opportunities for 
the employment of ex-servicemen, particu- 
larly those disabled in war service.” Second 
only to the Nation’s responsibility to find 
jobs for these people is its further responsi- 
bility to speedily return them to normal liy- 
ing advantages. 

Except for private resources enjoyed by 
very few of them, these men and women 
are entering civilian occupation without ac- 
cumulated pre-war economic security and 
they with their families face problems of 
rehabilitation which are a national respon- 
sibility. 

Those who contracted debt prior to their 
induction into the services are protected by 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act 
with respect to repayment, but the existence 
of this debt is a deterrent upon their ability 
to get back on their feet economically and 
become self-supporting, independent people 
again. 

Fhe combined benefits of the Soliders' and 
Sailors’ Civil Relief Act and exemptions in 
current regulation W do not open the way 
for resumption of current purchasing to meet 
living requirements when these people are 
discharged from service. Even if they are 
prepared to meet the down payment and time 
stretch requirements of regulation W, they 
are required to make new purchases in stores 
where they have no existing overdue ac- 
counts. This seems an unnecessary, forced 
shift of their business for a technical rather 
than a logical reason. 

It is a dual responsibility of private enter- 
prise and the Government to go further then 
to provide a buffer against the effects of pre- 
war indebtedness, These returning men and 
women must have an opportunity to estab- 
lish home units and to integrate themselves 
in civilian life. Many of the families repre- 
sented in this group are new and have no 
pre-war home establishment to which to re- 
turn, Contrasted with a majority of other 
American families whose primary needs are 
for replacements through individual pur- 
chases, many of the people about whom we 
are concerned need complete ensemble equip- 
ment for homes or apartments and the entire 
wherewithal to commence housekeeping and 
normal living. 

Naturally, the ability of private credit 
grantors to serve is dependent upon the pur- 
chaser’s possession of fairly substantial em- 
ployment, but once the employment problem 
is solved, merchants who sell on credit are 
in a position to assist vitally in this rehabilit- 
tation process. It is impossible to suppose 
that the necessary purchases for the reestab- 
lishment of civilian life or the establishment 
of new home and living units can be accom- 
plished under the present terms of regula- 
tion W which admittedly is written to coin- 
cide with war-flushed incomes which the 
soldiers, sailors, marines, and others in the 
armed services have not shared and in which 
they are less and less likely to share as time 
goes on even after their discharge. 

The Retail Credit Institute of America and 
its members petition you to amend regulas 
tion W in section VIII by the addition of the 
following paragraph to the exemptions al- 
ready inaugurated therein: 

“Any extension of credit to a person dis- 
charged from active service of the United 
States on or after December 7, 1941, as the 
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term ‘active service of the United States’ is 
defined under the Soldiers“ and Sailors’ Civil 
Relief Act of 1942, as amended, and to the 
wives, children, parents, or members of the 
immediate household of such persons living 
in the same domicile with them.” 

Section 10, “Renewals, revisions and addi- 
tion of installment credit,” does not amel- 
iorate the situation, for (1) it only permits 
extensions or renewals of existing credit 
without unfreezing the debtor’s account to 
enable new purchasing, and (2) it applies 
only to members of the armed services of the 
United States and not to those who have 
been discharged from the services. Other 
similar provisions with respect to service 
people found in existing regulation W sim- 
ilarly fail to care for those discharged, the 
group which was the special concern of the 
President in his message of January 10. 

It might be argued that it is enough to 
amend regulation W to provide for the un- 
freezing of overdue accounts of service people 
if contracted subsequent to the effective date 
of regulation W and applicable to those dis- 
charged from the services since Pearl Harbor. 
True, this would permit current credit pur- 
chasing, but only under the down payment 
and time restrictions of the regulation. 
These constitute to the returning soldier an 
even greater hardship, 

It seems to us the patriotic duty of both 
the administration and the merchants of 
the country to deal with these men and 
women with considerable understanding and 
to help them get back on their feet and into 
a status of comfortable living as rapidly as 
possible. Oftentimes this can be accom- 
plished through the service of individual 
consumer credit and quite frequently the 
down-payment requirements of regulation 
W will prove unnecessarily harsh and the 
restriction on the length of contracts un- 
necessarily difficult to meet. 

We do not believe merchants will be over- 
anxious to extend long terms and low pay- 
ments except where a returned soldier has 
a substantial job or where in every respect 
the credit risk is reasonable. We do believe, 
however, that it is wise to remove unneces- 
sary barriers which act to prevent the quick- 
est possible return to normal living of these 
people who have served the Nation, 

The inflationary aspect of such an easing 
of credit restrictions would be slight, indeed, 
and, in fact, to the extent that the proper 
extension of credit may ease the demand for 
immediate sizable monetary payments out of 
the Public Treasury for rehabilitation pur- 
poses; the step we suggest would be definitely 
deflationary. 

The amendment we propose does not elimi- 
nate past indebtedness—a fact which, reason- 
ably considered, will serve as a check against 
unnecessary heavy purchasing on new ac- 
counts. Merchants as well as customers will 
recognize this when negotiating new pur- 
chase contracts. 

We believe that you will give this very 
earnest thought and feel that in offering the 
suggestion we are opening the way for a 
patriotic service that can extend in a minute 
way in &ery city and hamlet of the United 
States to thousands of people who broke up 
their established living arrangements and 
standards to serve the Nation. 

Since this subject is so fundamental to 
Americans and because it is vitally important 
to use the resources of private enterprise to 
reestablish homes and living standards, the 
institute assumes that its publication of this 
petition shortly will meet with the approval 
of the Board of Governors. 

Very truly yours, 
RETAIL CREDIT INSTITUTE or AMERICA, INO, 
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Resolution of Associated General Con- 
tractors of Minnesota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1944 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RecorD, I 
include the following resolution adopted 
by Associated General Contractors of 
Minnesota, twenty-fifth anniversary 
founders’ meeting, Minneapolis, Minn., 
January 14, 1944: 


Whereas in normal times the construction 
industry, next to agriculture, is the largest 
employer in the United States—employing at 
the site of construction one out of every seven 
workers in the country, and including those 
in related work off the site of construction, 
one out of every three and one-half workers 
in the country; and 

Whereas since October 1941, normal con- 
struction has been virtually eliminated from 
the national economy and will continue to 
be virtually eliminated until the cessation of 
hostilities, and during this period there has 
accumulated and pyramided an immense 
amount of both public and private construc- 
tion needs which now constitutes a vast res- 
ervoir of worthy and needful projects de- 
ferred until the post-war period; and 

Whereas this association is specific in its 
policy of advocating that all construction 
undertaken after the war be undertaken be- 
cause of its utility or general cultural value 
and believes that there is so much needed, 
necessary, and worth-while work to be under- 
taken, with both public and private funds, 
that there is no reason for wasting money 
and manpower on needless work; and 

Whereas to effectually utilize this reser- 
voir of needed construction and to take care 
of additional current construction require- 
ments efficiently and economically, and to 
meet post-war employment needs as they 
arise, will require a clear definition of policy 
by the Federal Government affecting those 
activities and will primarily require careful 
advanced planning prior to the post-war pe- 
riod by both private industry and Govern- 
ment: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the twenty-fijth anniversary 
founders meeting of the Associated General 
Contractors of Minnesota assembled this 14th 
day of January 1944 at Minneapolis, That the 
Congress of the United States enact legisla- 
tion necessary to effectuate the following: 

1, The declaration of a policy by the Con- 
gress that the Federal Government does not 
intend to engage in public works which di- 
rectly or indirectly compete with the proper 
functions of private enterprise, or the proper 
functions of State and local governments. 

2. That financial participation by the Fed- 
eral Government in local public works, ex- 
cepting on projects of an interstate or na- 
tional character such as highways and air- 
ports, be limited to assistance in the planning 
of post-war public work, with such aid dis- 
tributed through the proper State agencies, 

8. The revision of Federal tax laws so that 
industries and businesses which prepare plans 
now for post-war construction will be al- 
lowed to account for those costs as current 
business expenses. 

4. The proviso in all future appropriations 
for construction financed in whole or in part 
by Federal funds that such construction be 


` 
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performed by private enterprise through the 
contract system; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the Minnesota Members of the Con- 
gress of the United States and to our national 
association, the Associated General Contrac- 
tors of America, 


The President’s Room in the National 
Capitol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLIFTON A. WOODRUM 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1944 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing poem by Horace C. Carlisle: 


THE PRESIDENT’S ROOM IN THE NATIONAL 
CAPITOL 


The gifted Italian Brumidi stands high 
As master of durable art— 

He’s gone, but those pictures of his occupy 
A place in America’s heart, 

Symbolic of all that’s majestic and grand 
In our Nation’s Capitol, where, 

In artistic excellence, with his own hand, 
He's written his epitaph there. 


The President’s room, in the Capitol, is 
A mopument that has endeared 

Brumidi to us, thru those paintings of his, 
Which always will make him revered. 

The ceiling and walls of this historic room 
Here picture America’s past, 

Mid rainbows of promises, bursting in bloom, 
Whose fragrance is destined to last. 


Intelligence, purity, power, and charm, 
With faith, hope, and charity, speak 

A noble significance, sweet as a psalm, 
From faces inspiringly meek, 

Creating more hope in America’s heart, 
Supported by justice and truth, 

Suggesting that wisely, through picturesque 

art, 


She cherish the days of her youth. 


The President's room is a choice beauty-spot, 
Much prized for its jewels of art 

Whose marvels of int’rest are never forgot, 
But live, like love’s vow, in the heart— 

And every American that’s ever come 
To visit his Capitol, who 

Has seen this inspiring, historical room, 
Feels Washington’s dream coming true. 


While manhood and womanhood are pictured 
there, 
Childhood justly predominates, 
And Nature’s first-fruits, as an answer to 
prayer, 
Which she in abundance creates, 
Add multiplied beauty and charm to the 
scene, 
That could not by words be expressed, 
Inciting emotions, as calm and serene 
As hope for the heart that's at rest. 


Those wonderful pictures were aptly designed 
In every detail in the heart 
Of this master-craftsman, who's really en- 
shrined 
Himself in his treasures of art. 
He lives in his pictures, on Memory’s walls, 
Which proudly the Nation reveres, d 
And will, till the curtain of destiny falls 
Upon the last vanishing years. 
—Horace C. Carlisle. 


Dangers of Post-War Alliances 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 31 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an article 
prepared by me for the St. Louis Star- 
Times relating to the dangers of post- 
war alliances. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SENATOR WHEELER CITES DANGERS OF POST-WAR 
ALLIANCES 
(By Senator Burton K. WHEELER) 

About a year ago the head of one of the 
large investment-banking houses in New 
York came into my office and I asked him to 
sit down. He said, “I do not agree with you, 
and so I do not want to get into an argument 
with you.” I said, “You do not agree with 
what I think about the post-war problem.” 
He replied, “That is correct.” 

I said, “Will you tell me what I think about 
post-war problems because I do not know 
now what my views may be on this subject 
when the war is over. If you will tell me 
what part Russia is going to play and what 
part England is going to play, then I will tell 
you what my views are; but I cannot, nor can 
anyone else, have any workable post-war 
views without that knowledge.” 

The fact is, it is impracticable for. anyone 
to say what his views are on the post-war 
situation without knowing the part that the 
realist Stalin is going to play or what Eng- 
land is going to do. This is not only a fluid 
war, but the international situation is ad- 
mittedly fluid. 

It is now generally understood that Russia 
has been isolationist, but in the future may 
embark on a program of imperialism. Also 
the desires of England have been more openiy 
avowed and better understood. 

Today then, the situation may have suffi- 
ciently clarified to make it possible for us to 
define and for this Nation to pursue in 
cooperation with others of like interests, a 
definite practical post-war policy. With this 
hope in mind and an appreciation of the 
present urgent need for a definitive program, 
this article is written. 

Leagues of nations are as old as ancient 
Greece. They have invariably failed to pre- 
vent war and, all too often, have proved to 
be the downfall of those nations which have 
relied upon them for defense. The Athens 
of yesterday and the France of today stand 
witness to these truths. The fact is it is al- 
ways better to rely on one’s own strength 
than on others. Nor does the system of alli- 
ances hold out greater hope. Hiler and 
Stalin had a nonaggression security alliance 
(August, 1939) through which Russia got 
half of Poland and furnished Germany with 
material—but only 22 months later they were 
at war (June, 1941). The Anglo-Japanese 
alliance (1902-22) is not too old to be for- 
gotten—yet Britain and Japan are at war. 
Poland had an alliance with Britain and 
France at the outset of the war, a pact which 
pledged both to protect Poland. History is 
strewn with more black pages than white on 
the subject of alliances, running all the way 
back to the Holy Alliance of 1815 and even 
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the Triple Alliance of 1688, and yet the world 
periodically came to war. 

The fact is every military alliance is a pro- 
visional measure against a common foe, 
When that foe has been overthrown the alli- 
ance may continue for a while until the 
danger has passed. Once the danger is gone, 
the alliance loses its meaning and usually 
its existence. 

Neither leagues of nations nor alliances, 
then, have been in the past—nor are they 
likely to prove in the future—any real basis 
for lasting peace. 

In war the common purpose—the defeat 
of the enemy—overrides every other. To the 
extent then that the Anglo-American-Soviet 
coalition for war against Hitler calls for 
common, effective, impartial and united mil- 
itary action, it is all to the good. It does 
not, however, follow that this coalition can or 
will result in a constructive alliance for 
peace. Nor does it follow that profound dif- 
ference between the Allies do not still exist. 

A resolute foreign policy, a firmness in 
upholding national interests against foreign 
aspirations that are prejudicial to them, even 
if these aspirations are those of Allied Powers, 
is as necessary today as it always was and 
always will be. 

Yet we are advised in high quarters not to 
think about these differences. Unfortunately 
these advisers are wholly mistaken. As the 
London economist recently stated: “What is 
done while hostilities are terminating, in 
Italy, in the Balkans, in Poland, in Germany, 
will determine the shape of the peace. The 
problems—political and economic—of the 
settlement in Europe cannot be left for vague 
agreement in an unspecified future. Either 
the new system of international cooperation 
Can come to agreed solutions or there will be 
no international cooperation.” 

The war has reached a stage where it is no 
longer possible to postpone the making of 
fundamental, political decisions concerning 
the future of Europe. In fact with the so- 
called second front in the offing this may 
well prove to be our last opportunity to secure 
from our allies political agreement on con- 
crete decisions which will assure to the na- 
tions of Europe security from future domina- 
tion by this or that power and the economic 
basis, which together are essential if there is 
to be any lasting peace. For without peace 
and security in Europe there can be no as- 
surances of peace anywhere, as the last two 
wars have shown. 

Yet, neither the Moscow nor the Teheran 
Conferences attempted, so far as we know, 
any solution of the fundamental problems of 
Europe. There was no declaration about 
Germany. They did not hint at any plans 
for the economic integration of Europe. They 
made no statement on regional groupings 
nor did they propose any other workable co- 
operative framework for Europe. If any agree- 
ments were reached it is inexcusable that the 
American people have not been so informed. 
Mr. Roosevelt has stated that there were no 
secret agreements and Mr. Wilson denounced 
secret agreements. Yet without policies on 
these points it is difficult to see how Europe’s 
future can be decided on any but false and 
dangerous principles of power, with Europe 
degenerating into a third war. Overwhelm- 
ing power never has solved the problems of 
Europe and it would be folly, in defeating 
Hitler, to accept the premise on which he 
worked, 

But to participate soundly and effectively 
in such negotiations we must have a foreign 
policy of our own based on facts—not propa- 
ganda. 

For several years now it has been the basic 
assumption of our propagandists that people 
are like children who must be soothed by 
fairy tales about the world in which they 
live. The result has been such confusion of 
thought that even today millions of Ameri- 
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cans are uncertain about our war aims, puz- 
zled by the contradictions that confront us 
daily in our newspapers, sometimes on the 
same page, befuddled by the half truths of 
many of our commentators and columnists 
who are our self-constituted instructors, 
speaking with questionable authority over 
our radios and in our press. We have only 
to recall the atmosphere of make-believe and 
distortion of the facts by our propagandists 
prior to the declaration of war by Congress. 

“By October 1941,” as Demaree Bess re- 
cently wrote in the Saturday Evening Post, 
“everyone in Europe knew that the United 
States was already deeply involved in the 
European war, having committed a whole 
series of warlike actions against Germany. 

“Nevertheless, our administration refused 
to concede that we were at war against Ger- 
many, and our people were so confused about 
the whole situation that, up to the very hour 
of the attack on Pearl Harbor, we were still 
continuing to conduct fierce debates about 
whether we should keep out of the war.” 

In more recent times Americans have again 
been plunged by their propagandists into a 
new atmosphere of make-believe, This time 
the question is the kind of peace. For- 
tunately people are now getting tired of 
being told what things mean. They want 
to know what the things are. They will then 
determine the meaning for themselves. A 
people can remain free only by maintaining 
open minds and free discussion of the facts. 
Without knowledge of the facts in turn and 
general discussion by all sides it is impossible 
to arrive at sound conclusions. 

First of all, then, in examining this ques- 
tion of peace, we must rid our minds of much 
of past and current one-sided propaganda, 
The notion that future peace lies in the crea- 
tion of a triparty power alliance with Russia 
and England is wholly mistaken. “Even after 
Hitler has been eliminated,” as the New York 
Times recently editorialized, “there will still 
be some 350,000,000 people in non-Russian 
Europe who have not lost the capacity or the 
energy for trying to organize their own life 
in their own way. Yet most of the projected 
post-war plans, especially those based on alli- 
ances between the Big Three who conferred 
in Tehran, tend to treat that non-Russian 
Europe as something of a vacuum, or an area 
occupied by only small nations which can 
be bartered away, or neutralized, or divided 
into spheres of influence dominated by the 
Big Powers. To attempt such a settlement 
would be to erect a house of cards which 
must fall at the first wind.” 

Nor does the answer lie in general dis- 
armament or any system of collective secu- 
rity for as E. A. Voigt, a leading Englishman, 
recently correctly stated, “Any measure of 
general disarmament will, in effect, rearm 
the Germans, seeing that armaments are al- 
ways relative, not absolute. While any sys- 
tem of collective security will, by imposing 
upon the victorious powers the obligations 
of quelling aggression all over the world— 
and so deflecting foreign policy from its le- 
gitimate purpose of promoting national in- 
terests—afford a patient, vigilant, and reso- 
lute Germany the chance of recovering what 
she has lost.” 

But Voigt adds, “It is a dangerous error to 
assume that the German problem exhausts 
the European problem, and that the Euro- 
pean problem will have been solved when 
Germany has been reduced to permanent im- 
potence.” The fact is that the German prob- 
lem is only a part of the whole European 
problem and the whole European problem 
must be solved if we are to assure lasting 
peace between Germany and the rest of Eu- 


rope. 

To solve this problem, two definite steps 
are necessary: First, the maintenance of the 
countries of eastern Europe between the Bal- 
tic and the Aegean as independent commu- 


nities and their integration as an organic 
whole; second, the further restricting of Ger- 
man influence in Europe—by a federal or- 
ganization of western Europe, and the inte- 
gration of Germany into this new European 
order, such federation to be based on human 
liberty and national equality after the pat- 
tern of Switzerland. 

For generations prior to the last war the 
political entity of Austria-Hungary, despite 
its conflicting racial elements, was a pros- 
perous region of free and uninterrupted 
trade. At the same time it served as a po- 
litical bulwark against German aggression. 
Its modern equivalent would be the creation 
of a confederacy of eastern Europe. Such 
an eastern zone has the making of a vast 
prosperous, industrial, as well as agrarian 
community. Its population numbers almost 


“ 100,000,000 people and is being drawn to- 


gether by a common danger. Its cohesion 
through confederation would create a pow- 
er at least equal to Germany and in time 
superior. Such a confederation would give 
Russia security along her western border and 
add to the security of France and the Low- 
lands along their eastern borders, thus mak- 
ing practical the second step—the formation 
of a united states of western Europe. 

This idea of a united states of Europe 
is not a new idea with me. I advanced it.as 
long ago as 1923. I was not a Member of 
Congress when the League fight was on, but 
was for the League very strongly at the time. 
However, in 1923 I visited Europe and spent 
5 months there. That was when I changed 
my mind about the League and came to the 
conclusion that the only answer for Europe 
was a united states of Europe. Briand in 
France had this conception and worked for 
it. So did Stresemann in Germany, But 
their work was swept away by Blum and 
Hitler. 

Mr. Churchill, writing in the Saturday 
Evening Post in 1930 on this same question 
had this to say, “The conception of a 
united states of Europe is right. Every step 
taken to that end + + is good in it- 
self—good for them and good for all. It 
may even prove to be the surest means of 
lifting the mind of European nations out of 
the ruck of old feuds and ghastly re- 
venges., It may be the surest of all the guar- 
antees against the renewal of great wars.” 

The truth is, if we begin our efforts to 
secure peace by re-creating the balance of 
power in Europe or by making maps to suit 
nationalist ambitions of certain great na- 
tions, or entrust our future welfare to a tri- 
party power trust or the revival of a political 
league of nations, we will find at every step 
we are running across the path of great eco- 
nomic forces which sooner or later will de- 
stroy the entire structure. We cannot erect 
political order on economic chaos. 

In Europe, then, economic necessity pre- 

cludes a return to pre-war economic condi- 
tions. Economic grouping of nations must 
ensue if Europe is to be saved from future 
wars. 
However well, then, any Anglo-American- 
Russian agreement might function—the 
complete restoration of peace on stable and 
sure foundations postulates the establish- 
ment of economic peace between the various 
nations of Europe. 

The argument that Germany, situated in 
the middle of Europe, in control of its central 
industrial region might attempt to dominate 
this federation can be discounted. In the 
first place when Hitler is defeated she will 
not be allowed to retain undivided control of 
Rhenish-Westphalian industry. In the sec- 
ond place she will form only a minority of the 
total population of a new integrated—rather 
than divided—Europe, whose population, four 
times as great as Germany's, for some time 
will be united by anti-German sentiment, 
ready to smash any German attempt to 
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achieve predominance. This means that 
Germany, as long as it follows a policy of 
peaceful collaboration, will find its neighbors 
cooperative. But as soon as it attempts any 
step toward hegemony, it would find itself 
hopelessly encircled by the great majority of 
other Europeans. 

America, because of her importance as a 
world power—economically and politically— 
can and should help to bring this about 
through a firm foreign policy and by close 
collaboration with others of like mind who 
have the same vital interests. But coopera- 
tion, like other good things, may be over- 
done and the kind of cooperation which 
would involve this Nation in a peacetime 
power trust composed of Russia, England, 
and the United States might easily prove 
prejudicial to any lasting peace. 

Furthermore, the existing conflicts of in- 
terest between our chief allies contain the 
stuff of all Anglo-Russian tension for the 
last 100 years, while possible grounds for 
disagreements exist between England and 
China. 

Without alliances we might arbitrate and 
help maintain the peace. With alliances 
our hands will be tied. 

The general situation always will be chang- 
ing with the ever-changing interplay of 
political and economic forces, with the rise 
of some nations, the decline of others, and 
the making and unmaking of alliances. In 
the light of this, as Voigt says, “England has 
no one permanent foe in Europe. As her 
foe varies, so her allies vary. The foe of 
yesterday may be the ally of tomorrow and 
the ally of yesterday the foe of tomorrow.” 
This is the natural corollary of the balance- 
of-power theory on which British policy rests, 
But for us in America, the policy laid down 
by George Washington of “just and amicable 
feelings toward all” should prevail. 

Nothing in the revealed plans laid down 
at Moscow or Teheran foreshadows a more 
cooperative and unified Europe. In fact, 
the fundamental problems of a post-war 
Europe, starving and disintegrating, was the 
one question all seemed intent to forget. 
Yet without a settlement of these problems 
there can be no real peace. 

It is, however, not too late to plan for a 
constructive, ordered, cooperative Europe in 
which the beaten and the victorious may one 
day live and work harmoniously, but it is as 
the London Economist says, “the eleventh 
hour.“ It is, then, an immediate cooperative 
and resolute American foreign policy that will 
promote, on the one hand, the union of the 
countries between the Baltic and the Aegean 
and, on the other hand, a united states of 
western Europe, which holds out the best hope 
for a sound solution of the whole European 
problem. It provides the only hope that the 
progressive disintegration of Europe may be 
arrested and that there will be a long period 
of peace and prosperity following this war. 
It may be the only hope that civilization— 
as we know it—will survive. 

We are in this war and we must win it. 
But we are not fighting for the transitory 
emergence of a political figure or two to 
govern the destinies of mankind. We are not 
fighting to enrich the British Empire or even 
to sustain it. We are not fighting to secure 
for Mr. Stalin the domination of Europe. 
Nor are we fighting to establish one-man 
government in this Nation—call it what you 
may—communism, fascism, or new dealism. 
We are fighting to save our civilization for 
our children. 

Unless these matters are thoroughly un- 
derstood—and understood now—I can see 
little hope for peace in the post-war world. 
On the other hand, their early recognition 
by the administration and our allies would 
expedite victory and make for an early return 
of our boys to their homes, 
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Publication of American Newspapers and 
Magazines Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


oF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1944 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following letter 
from the Under Secretary of War: 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 25, 1944. 
Hon. JoHN W. MCCORMACK, 
House oj Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. McCormack: I have your letter of 
January 11, inquiring about the publication 
of American newspapers and magazines 
abroad. 

I am sure you appreciate our difficulties in 
getting news and other reading matter to the 
troops overseas because of shortage of trans- 
port which has often been responsible for 
long delays in delivering shipments of peri- 
odicals. This is by no means a problem in 
all areas where our troops are stationed. For 
example, our reports indicate that sufficient 
reading material is arriving in the European 
theater-to meet minimum needs. However, 
commanders of certain other theaters, par- 
ticularly those in somewhat isolated areas, 
have felt keenly the desirability of getting 
fresh reading matter in familiar form to their 
troops as expeditiously as possible. 

To meet this need, several publishers 
offered to make plastic plates of their publica- 
tions, or parts of them, which were rearranged 
for this purpose without advertising. Theater 
commanders, in turn, arranged for air pri- 
ority by which these plates could be quickly 
transported to the theater and assisted in 
finding arrangements for printing. 

Overseas editions of Time, Newsweek, and 
weekly editions of the New York Times, and 
the Chicago Tribune are being printed in 
this manner in certain theaters. These proj- 
ects have received assistance from the 
theater con manders in varying degree, de- 
pending on local conditions. 

The first of these special overseas editions 
for the troops was printed in the late summer 
of 1943. Since that time, other publishers 
have become interested in similar projects, 
so that the War Department has found it 
necessary, because of lack of facilities, and 
in order to guard against possible charges 
of discrimination, to issue an over-all policy 
within which theater commanders could 
render such assistance to publishers inter- 
ested in printing in their theaters as was felt 
desirable from the point of view of the troops. 

The policy leaves in the hands of the 
theater commander the decision as to 
whether he desires such publications to be 
established at all. If his judgment is that 
such publications are unnecessary, he is un- 
der no compulsion to accept them. If, how- 
ever, he feels them to be desirable, the policy 
indicates that he shall accept them in the 
order requests are received to the limit of 
available facilities. 

The War Department cannot properly se- 
cure paper for these ventures, since supervi- 
sion of paper allotment is vested in the War 
Production Board. Publishers, therefore, 
must arrange for their own supply of paper. 
If, however, they secure sufficient paper stock, 
theater commanders desiring them to print 
will arrange priorities for water shipment 
of the paper and air priorities for shipment 
of plastic plates or mats, 


In addition to the editions produced solely 
for the troops, certain magazines, such as 
the Reader’s Digest, have established regu- 
lar editions in foreign countries through pri- 
vate arrangement for public sale in those 
countries and without reference to the Army. 
Details concerning the establishment of an 
overseas edition by a publisher are being 
handled in the War Department by the Spe- 
cial Services Division, but final arrangements 
must be completed between the publisher 
and the theater commander. If your cor- 
respondent desires additional details, I am 
sure the Special Services Division will gladly 
provide them upon request. 
Sincerely yours, : 
ROBERT P. PATTERSON 
Acting Secretary of War. 


Address of Hon. Charles A. Halleck 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1944 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, on last Sat- 
urday, January 29, there occurred in 
Topeka, Kans., the fifty-third annual 
meeting of the Kansas Day Club. Our 
distinguished colleague, Hon. CHARLES A. 
HALLECK, was the principal speaker. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude herewith the address which Mr. 
Hatveck delivered on that occasion: 

I am honored at the invitation which 
brings me here today—honored and im- 
mensely pleased. Because this day marks 
the anniversary of two great events in Ameri- 
can history. One is the anniversary of the 
admission of Kansas to the Union. The 
other—somewhat less epochal—is the ninth 
anniversary of my election to Congress, 

That was back in 1935, when New Deal 
congressional rubber-stamping had brought 
that otherwise great legislative body to about 
its lowest ebb in the estimation of the people. 
Since that time, we Republicans constantly 
have been increasing our numbers. With 
that increase, and because of it, Congress has 
been gradually reestablishing itself in the 
confidence of the people. 

In that process, your splendid Kansas dele- 
gation has been most effective. Senators 
Caprrr and REED, and Representatives LAM- 
BERTSON, SCRIVNER, WINTER, REES, Hope, and 
CaRLSON are able, patriotic, and trustworthy 
statesmen. Kansas and the Nation can well 
be proud of them. 

And as a Hoosier representative, I can also 
add that Republican administration of your 
State government here in Kansas, presently 
headed by your distinguished Governor 
Schoeppel, is clear evidence of the sort of 
good government the Nation can expect after 
next November when we again go into power. 

Perhaps I may suggest that this is almost 
the first general gathering of importance in 
the campaign which is about to open for the 
control of this Government during the next 
4 years. There is a peculiar fitness in having 
this meeting in Kansas and upon this very 
anniversary. The struggle of Kansas for 
statehood and the goings on in this State 
in the fifties—the sanguinary battles between 
free-State and slave-State settlers—was the 
episode that provoked the organization of 
the Republican Party. Out of that dramatic 
struggle to determine whether Kansas should 
enter the ststerhood of States as a slave State 
or a free State came the election of Lincoln, 
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I think I am not mistaken in my history— 
and you Kansans will know it better than I 
do—when I say that the split in the Demo- 
cratic Party in 1860 was caused by the posi- 
tion that Stephen A. Douglas took in opposi- 
tion to the Kansas proslave constitution. 
The Southern Democrats refused to support 
him because of that act; they bolted the 
party and nominated Breckinridge. And that 
split made possible the election of the first 
Republican President. Where else, upon 
what spot of ground in this wide land, could 
the Republican Party, which led in the great 
battle to keep this country united, begin the 
struggle which lies ahead of it to keep this 
country free? 

You have been introduced recently to a new 
character in our politics. He calls himself 
“Dr. Win-the-War.” But a lot of us have been 
for concentrating on winning the war for a 
long time. We need no conversion. Anyway, 
this character advertises himself as the legiti- 
mate successor of “Dr. New Deal.” Good old 
“Dr. New Deal,” it seems, has taken down 
his shingle and is retiring from practice. But 
if you will look more closely at this “Dr. Win- 
the-War,” you will see that he is the same 


old “Doc,” with the same old hangers-on, only 


with a brand new set of whiskers. He calls 
himself “Dr. Win-the-War.” But the circum- 
stances of the change of name may indicate 
that Dr. Win-the-Election” is in it, too. 

Now we do not need in this country any 
“Dr. Win-the-War.” This war is not going to 
be won by advertising doctors. There is no is- 
sue among the people of this country on the 
question of winning the war. If there is 
one thing under heaven on which the whole 
people are a unit, it is the winning of this 
war. And the politician who tries to make 
you believe that he alone has the necessary 
intelligence and patriotism to do that, is in- 
sulting the intelligence and patriotism of the 
American people. 

This is the most highly professional war 
ever fought in history. Our Revolution was 
won chiefly by amateur generals, leading sim- 
ple farmers and artisans, who knew how to 
hold a rifle and shoot it straight. But by 
the time our Civil War was waged the instru- 
mentalities of war had changed. It had be- 
come a scientific adventure for the profes- 
sional soldier. Our people did not realize it, 
and so regiments were raised, headed often 
by men who had never worn a uniform. We 
had some generals who were doctors, law- 
yers, and even poets and preachers, when the 
war began. Probably most of the trouble 
Lincoln had on the military front came from 
these freshman generals. Abraham Lincoln 
told Grant that he had to confess his own 
ignorance of military matters and that he 
never interfered with his generals save with 
the greatest reluctance, and then only on 
nonmilitary matters. He insisted on one 
thing only—that they fight. In the end the 
war was won by two great professional 
soldiers. 

This war is a vast enterprise, enormously 
technical and calling for the services of the 
professional soldier and engineer upon an 
unparalleled scale. What would Lincoln say 
today of his military ignorance in the pres- 
ence of the airplane, the tank, the mysteries 
and miracles of modern ordnance? This war 
will be won by our great commanders, Mar- 
shall and Eisenhower, MacArthur and Arnold; 
by our great admirals, King and Nimitz, In- 
gersoll and Halsey; by our brave soldiers and 
sailors out on the battle front; by our mag- 
nificent producing organization at home, de- 
veloped under our system of free enterprise; 
and by the unconquerable will of the Ameri- 
can people. The Republican Party will draw 
a line around these generals and admirals 
and hang up a sign reading, “Politicians, 
keep out.” 

But if there is no issue between us about 
winning the war, there is most certainly an 
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issue between us about the kind of life we 
shall have in America when this war ends. 
Here in what was called Bleeding Kansas was 
spilled in the historic border wars the first 
blood in the great irrepressible conflict that 
we fought to save the Union. Now we are 
in another great struggle to determine 
whether or not the people of this country 
shall continue to live in a system of free 
enterprise under the flag of a free Republic. 

The great experiment in government 
launched on our soil set up for the first time 
in modern history a society in which the 
tyrant state was subdued. For centuries 
men had to live under what we now call to- 
talitarian governments—governments that 
had no limits upon their powers, Our fath- 
ers made sure that such a government would 
not flourish here. They divided the powers 
of sovereignty among the States and the Fed- 
eral Government and reserved a large part of 
them to the people. They would have no all- 
powerful monarch, as in France, and no all- 
powerful parliament, as it exists now in Eng- 
land; no all-powerful executive or all-power- 
ful Congress or all-powerful central govern- 
ment. They created not a democracy but a 
representative republic on this model. And 
that experiment has lasted for 161 years. 
Under it has grown the most powerful and 
freest people on God's green earth and the 
most prosperous people in human history. 
I say it has been a successful experiment. It 
has been more. It became a shining light 
for the peoples of the world, and everywhere 
other nations began to take, in whole or in 
part, the forms of representative constitu- 
tional government which had been created 
here. 

But the last war changed all that in 

Europe. Despite all our high hopes, most of 
the nations of Europe that had been moving 
toward freer parliamentary forms began to 
get rid slowly of their hard-won liberties. 
The war smashed victor and vanquished 
alike. The people of Europe, torn by age- 
old wars, by feuds, by deep racial divisions, 
by other social and economic diseases, grew 
weary of their poverty and frustration. Their 
distress made the perfect soil for the dema- 
gogic crusader, Everywhere—in Italy, Ger- 
many, Turkey, Spain, Greece, in all the Balkan 
countries—the demagogs vied with each 
other in promising safety, security, abun- 
dance, and freedom to these depression-ridden 
people. Listen to Mr. Hitler talking to his 
people: 
We shall banish want. We shall banish 
fear. The essence of national socialism is 
human welfare. There must be cheap auto- 
mobiles for the workers to ride in and wide 
public highways for the automobiles. Na- 
tional socialism is the revolution of the 
common man. Rooted in a fuller life for 
every German from childhood to old age, 
national socialism means a new day of abun- 
dance at home and a better world order 
abroad.” 

Hitler was promising the people of Ger- 
many a new deal if only they would sacrifice 
a little of their freedom, if only they would 
streamline their Government a little, provide 
him with adequate power and a strong cen- 
tralized state. This was happening all over 
Europe. And the wretched population, 
broken and enervated by war and continu- 
ing depressions, listened to this siren song. 
Little by little we saw one nation after an- 
other throw itself into the arms of these 
demagogic and totalitarian governments, 
throwing their free governments upon the 
scrap heap of history, throwing away their 
own liberties for the empty promises of se- 
curity, 

Now, I ask you—Is America going to fol- 
low that path? Do you not hear everywhere 


these glamorous promises of abundance?. 


The highest national income ever known in 
this country was in 1929 when it reached 
the eighty-two billions under a Republican 


administration. But now we are told by 
some of our New Deal promisers that when 
the war ends we shall have a national income 
of one hundred and twenty billions. Some 
of our frenzied financiers infected with New 
Deal theory assure us it can be one hundred 
and eighty billions. Vice President Henry 
Watxace, who is not going to let anybody top 
him when it comes to promising, said the 
other day that it may well be two hundred 
billions. 

But now, my fellow Americans, are we not 
entitled to ask—How are they going to do all 
that? They couldn’t do it in the 8 years 
they were in power before the European war. 
The highest they could hoist the national 
income was seventy-one billions. But now 
they say they can push it, according to the 
latest bulletin from the prophet, Henry, to 
two hundred billions. I want to know what 
they have found out since the war began 
that they didn’t know before? What is the 
secret of this new world of blessed billions 


-which they have discovered? Perhaps you 


think that Henry WALLACE is talking through 
his hat. But remember, HENRY thinks he 
knows how to do this. And what is his 
secret weapon for abundance? 

You do not have to guess. Just read their 
speeches, their books, their pamphlets, and 
their official reports. Actually you need not 
read all this stuff. They sum it all up this 
way: “Look at the giant production that is 
going on in America during this war. Every 
man and woman and many of the children 
are at work. We have fuli-blast production. 
We already had last year an income of one 
hundred and twenty billions. We will have 
an income of one hundred and fifty billions 
this year. We can do it because we have done 
it. We have shown in this war how a na- 
tion’s income can be expanded. If we can 
do it in war, producing war goods, we can 
do it in peace producing peace goods.” And 
now you can figure it all out for yourselves. 
How are we creating full-blast production 
in this war? How have we pushed up the 
national income to one hundred and twenty 
billions? By making the Government into a 
great centralized totalitarian giant, by Gov- 
ernment borrowings of incomprehensible bil- 
lions of dollars, and by turning the Nation 
into a great army of regimented and con- 
trolled producers and taxpayers and lenders, 
Our people submit to that now because they 
are told it is necessary to win this war. But 
does any man in his senses believe they will 
submit to it when the war ends? 

This Government proposes to spend a hun- 
dred billion dollars this year on the war alone, 
It proposes to borrow the greater part of that, 
some from the people, most of it from the 
banks, thus creating a huge volume of bank 
money. It proposes to impose the most con- 
fiscatory taxes upon everybody. Of course, 
we submit because our boys are facing reso- 
lute and ruthless enemies all over the world 
and we are prepared to make any sacrifices 
to back them. To operate an economy like 
this the Government creates a multitude of 
bureaus which have taken over the law- 
making functions of Congress. They multiply 
so fast that Washington is no longer big 
enough to house them; and if we continue, 
the District of Columbia will have to annex 
large sections of Maryland and Virginia to 
hold the bureaucrats. They literally regu- 
late everything from the cradle to the grave. 
They begin with safety pins, baby nipples, 
and diapers. They touch, investigate, super- 
vise, questionnaire, and regulate every phase 
of every life through the seven ages of man. 
They wind up at the funeral parlor, where 
the undertaker, in addition to burying you, 
will, as the agent of the O. P. A., pick up your 
unused ration points for the Government. 

Now we submit to all this, as we do to the 
vast piling up of the national debt, to the 
grinding taxes, and to this comprehensive 
regimentation because we are at war, and we 
are in no mood to grudge what we give and 
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sacrifice for victory. But if I know anything 
abdut the American people I know that they 
will not submit to this 1 minute longer 
than is absolutely essential when the war is 
over. And yet this New Deal, I assure you, 
has no other plan for keeping this Nation 
afloat and producing all this abundance 
they sing about than this. Billions and 
bureaus. This is the cure for all the Na- 
tion's ills. “Old Doc New Deal” has only 
these two sovereign remedies in his little 
black satchel. No matter what is the matter 
with you, he says, “If a billion won't cure it, 
a bureau will.” 

But do not be misled. This new system did 
not begin with the war. The New Dealers 
have always liked it. Many recent programs 
on the home front are merely an extension 
and development of what was already in 
progress before under the New Deal. The 
Constitution and its Bill of Rights began ta 
irk them. In fact, Vice President WALLACH 
has told us that we “put too much emphasig 
on the Bill of Rights democracy,” and com- 
pared us with Russia, where they put the 
emphasis on economic democracy. He called 
what they have in Russia “economic de- 
mocracy,” and suggested that it would be a 
blessed thing if we could mix our Bill of 
Rights democracy and Russia's economic de- 
mocracy. 

Yes, the New Dealers are still on the job 
in Washington. And giving them a new 
name has not changed their views in philos- 
ophies one whit. Nor has it endowed them 
with any new or different capacity or com- 
petence. 

If the administration really wanted to get 
on with winning the war, it would im- 
mediately move out some of the incompe- 
tents and replace them with men of action 
and practicality. That would provide full 
and complete home-front support of the 
valiant boys at the fighting fronts. 

I refer particularly to those whom every- 
one knows are the real Cabinet in Washing- 
ton—those men headed by Harry Hopkins, 
who actually issue orders to members of the 
Cabinet. This group has come to be known 
as the palace guard. This “palace guard” has 
outlined the New Deal's post-war plans for 
America, When the war ends, we will owe 
at least $300,000,000,000, a sum beyond hu- 
man comprehension. How this will be dealt 
with disturbs the minds of every serious- 
minded citizen. But the “palace guard” is 
not worried about that. They say government 
debt is a good thing; that it is not a burden 
because we owe it to ourselves; that it is by 
government debt and more government debt 
we can make ourselves rich and happy and 
that instead of worrying how we can pay that 
three hundred billions and the immense in- 
terest on it when the war ends, we should 
just go right on borrowing forever and 
spending the money. Every sane American 
knows in his heart that that course can lead 
only to disaster and ruin. The challenge to 
sane Americans is—reverse that course, That 
they will do next November. 

New Dealers say we cannot operate under 
our present form of government. We must 
streamline it. Streamlining it means that 
more power must be brought to Washing- 
ton—that power must be centralized—and 
that the powers in Washington must be 
lodged more and more in the person of the 
President. Congress is too slow, too un- 
wieldy, too unmanageable for them. It must 
hand over most of its powers by legislative 
abdication to the President and become a 
mere debating society and an organ to reg- 
ister the decrees of the President. This is 
the new order that is being prepared for us. 
This is the brave new world of Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Wallace and Mr. Hopkins and Mr. 
Frankfurter, 

Of one thing you may be sure, the Repub- 
lican Party does not believe in this so-called 
new order. On the contrary, the Republican 
Party pledges that as soon as possible powers 
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over the lives of our people which have been 
concentrated in Washington shall be re- 
turned to the people where they belong. 

After all, this so-called new order is no 
such thing at all. It is only a pale copy of 
the vampire economy of Germany and Italy. 
It is based upon the theory that our system— 
the system of free enterprise—is all washed 
up. But what of the Democratic Party? 
Does it swallow this preposterous dose? 
Why, the Democratic Party no longer has a 
choice about what it will swallow. For 
nearly a century the Republicans and Demo- 
crats fought each other at the polls and in 
our National and State Legislatures over the 
problems of making our great Republic work. 
They differed endlessly. They argued and 
debated. Leaders on both sides struggled to 
correct the abuses and weaknesses in our 
system, They proceeded upon the theory 
that our republican government of checks 
and balances and our system of free enter- 
prise was here to stay. We called each other 
hard names sometimes. But we respected 
each other as good Americans devoted to our 
institutions and traditions. Now for the 
first time a group of men is in power which 
seems to have come to the conclusion that 
our traditional system is outmoded, that it 
is all washed up and that we must change 
it—that we must adopt a new order in which 
the Government will be the great producer 
and borrower and banker and farm manager 

and industrial director because American 
business is no longer capable of either 
financing or managing itself. What is this 
group? It is the New Deal elite, and make 
no mistake about it, they are still on the 
job. It is a crowd of doctrinaires and parlor 
pinks who couldn't get elected deputy as- 
sistant dog catcher in any American village, 
who have captured the mechanisms, the 
political apparatus, of the Democratic Party. 

I know in my heart that the great ma- 
jority of the men who sit in the House of 
Representatives and in the Senate do not 
believe in these mad philosophies. I am sure 
that they look with scorn on most of it. But 
they are powerless. Many of them are able 
and patriotic men. But the machinery of 
their party has been taken out of their hands 
by the new system of government spending 
which they have created. They are the 
prisoners of their terrible blunders. They 
wiil never recover their independence and 
redeem the freedom and dignity of the great 
party they have unwittingly betrayed until 
they rise in their self-respect and oust the 
“palace guard” that rules their party from 
the White House, 

Meantime the struggle now is not about 
tariffs or the money question or any of those 
other detailed matters of government about 
which our parties differed in the past. It is 
not about what we should do to make our 
system of free enterprise work. It is a strug- 
gle about whether we shall abandon that 
system or retain it. It is a great debate we 
begin, a great struggle we enter, in which 
the Republican Party will urge measures to 
cure the defects of our system and make it 
more effective, while the opposition party, 
unless it repudiates its present leadership, 
will be fighting to maintain their false doc- 
trines which I say endanger our republican 
institutions and our free way of life. 

The great problem before us is to maintain 
and create the conditions under which our 
free economy can work. No party that does 
not believe in that system ought to be en- 
trusted with the difficult task. Instead of 
plans to make free enterprise work so that 
we will have real security, we hear of nothing 
but plans for what is called security. The 
poor, the unemployed, the youth, the aged, 
are told they will be given security from the 
cradle to the grave. Of course, no party or 
faction in America is opposed to social secu- 
rity. The Republican Party in Congress in 
1934 and 1935 prodded Mr. Roosevelt to act 


on this when he held back and said “the 
time was not ripe.” Few remember that fact. 
But it is a fact. We will preserve and 
strengthen the whole structure of social se- 
curity. 

But here is a point I want to emphasize on 
this subject. There are two kinds of people 
who want security. There are those who are 
not too young nor too old to work, who are 
neither sick nor indigent. They are the pro- 
ducing masses of the Nation—the employers 
and workers, the men and women who own 
and organize and manage our factories, our 
mines, our utilities, our farms, and the mil- 
lions of skilled and unskilled men and 
women who work in them; those who build 
and produce and create all our income and 
cur wealth. They will be secure only if a 
climate and a soil is created within which 
these groups—employers and workers—can 
find good returns and sound wages in keep- 
ing their factories and shops and stores and 
mines and farms and utilities working. If 
they do not produce, there will be nothing 
either for them or for the poor and helpless 
among us. The Government produces noth- 
ing. It only collects the taxes with which 
benefits for the needy are paid from those 
who labor and produce. 

We must, with all possible fullness and 
tenderness, care for the weak and unfor- 
tunate among our people, but we must also 
be sure that the strong shall be kept active. 
Let us provide for the weak; but let us keep 
the strong strong. The strength of the Na- 
tion lies in the united strength of her strong 
men and women who constitute 80 percent of 
the population. Let us provide for the 20 
percent who need help. But let us not cripple 
the 80 percent who must provide for them. 

The way to make free enterprise work is 
to free it, not hobble it. The free-enterprise 
system is a system of private ownership 
operated for fair return under fair regula- 
tion. And any party that deliberately sets 
out to destroy fair return will kill this sys- 
tem. It must be profitable for men to oper- 
ate factories, to own and manage stores, to 
operate mines and farms. If it is not profit- 
able, they will not operate them. They will 
close them down, and there will be neither 
profit for the owner, wages for the worker, 
nor security for the aged. 

We all know that productive enterprise has 
on occasion been harried, penalized, taxed, 
and regimented almost to death. The Repub- 
lican Party knows this. It knows that all of 
us must share some part of the guilt. Busi- 
nessmen who are too greedy and want to ex- 
ploit their employees or swallow their compe- 
tition must be stopped. Labor unions which 
overstep the boundaries of their legitimate 
functions must be stopped. Above all, the 
Government of the United States must go out 
of the business of running everybody's busi- 
ness. The tyranny of the bureaucrat must be 
stopped. We must search out every brake 
and every constricting force which slows 
down the enterprise and energy of our people 
and remove it. I repeat, the Nation will be 
strong only as it is made up of a population 
of strong men and women—men and women 
who want the fine things of life but who 
know these are not handed to a people by a 
philanthropic government but must be 
worked for and sweated for and paid for. 

America is the product of the strength of 
a hardy people. They did not build this great 
Republic and its free commonwealths with 
kid gloves. Here, into and through Kansas, 
poured that heroic stream of frontiersmen 
in the old covered wagons, which were the 
symbol of their daring journey, with their 
undaunted mothers of this strong race, their 
children, and their small belongings. They 
were not accompanied by any professional 
bureaucrats with maps and charts and su- 
pervision. There were no luxurious comfort 
stations nor glass-walled neon-lighted hot- 
dog stands or cozy tourist camps along the 
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road, They faced the risks of the wilderness 
seeking their security in an unknown world. 
They bored into the mountains for that fab- 
ulous mineral wealth which made us rich. 
They cleared and cultivated on the prairies 
those millions of acres which are now called 
the bread basket of the world. They built 
towns and cities and great commonwealths 
richer than those from which they came. Of 
course, I know some cynics will say it would 
have been better if the experts and the the- 
orists had been along to make the going eas- 
ier. I do not think so. For these people were 
developing not merely the land—they were 
building a people, a race of strong men. 

Man is made to dream—but also to grow; 
and only by work and struggle does he grow. 
It is by exercise and labor the body is made 
strong. It is by effort and strugrle that peo- 
ples are made strong. There is no stronger 
race of men in the world than is to be found 
here upon these Kansas prairies. 

This State and this people were created by 
its dreams and its labors. It was born as a 
State in the midst of difficulties such as few 
other new States encountered. It had to 
fight for every inch of its soil and for its place 
in the Union. So much was this true that 
when Kansas was finally admitted and had to 
adopt a State seal, John J. Ingalls suggested 
as the State’s motto the Latin maxim, Ad 
Astra per Aspera, which means, as you 
Kansans know so well “To the stars through 
difficulties.” 

Before us, in America, as a result of the 
long depression and this tragic war, lies a 
road of difficulty and danger. It leads over 
the hills. But beyond the hills and above 
them are the stars. Our love of that precious 
heritage of freedom and struggle which has 
come down to us from our fathers will 
strengthen our hearts and harden our courage 
as we march on over the hills of difficulty 
and sacrifice toward the green pastures and 
the eternal stars, 


The Next Step Toward Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD H. BURTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 31 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on the subject The Next Step, which 
I gave before the executive committee 
of the Inter-American Bar Association 
and the international and comparative 
law section of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, at Washington, D. C., on Janu- 
ary 28, 1944. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Nineteen hundred and forty-four is the 
critical year for our generation everywhere. 
With united, well-directed, world-wide hard 
work, I believe it can become a year of great 
progress on the road toward a just, a lasting, 
and a living peace. It is time to take the 
next step on that road. 

ESTIMATE OF THE SITUATION 

Let us estimate our situation. Decisive 
military victories are the first essential. 
Whatever we say or do about plans for peace 
must be so said and done as to help win 
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such victories. It must be so said and done 
as to add strength and unity to the efforts 
of the United Nations to win the war as 
quickly and completely as possible in both 
hemispheres. Fallure to make tangible 
progress with plans for the peace while the 
war is going on would be as serious a failure 
in our wartime duties as if our generals 
failed to plan their next military campaigns 
while fighting the battles of today, Timing 
and preparation are as important in peace 
as in war. 

By a living peace, I mean a peace that can 
grow and adapt itself to the changing needs 
of humanity. A peace worthy of the infinite 
price being paid for it must be filled with a 
vigorous positive force based upon and dedi- 
cated to the common interests of humanity. 

Today we are assembled under the auspices 
of the Inter-American Bar Association and of 
the section of international and comparative 
law of the American Bar Association. It is 
appropriate, therefore, as a part of our war- 
time assignment, that we consider as lawyers 
the premises that already have been widely 
recognized and to some extent officially 
approved for the peace we seek. 

At least four such statements require such 
a review. These are the Atlantic Charter 
of August 14, 1941, the declaration by the 
United Nations of January 1, 1942, certain 
resolutions of the ministers of foreign af- 
fairs of the American Republics released at 
Rio de Janeiro February 2, 1943, and Senate 
Resolution 192 adopted by the Senate of the 
United States of America November 5, 1943, 
incorporating a part of the Moscow Agree- 
ment of October 30, 1943. 

In these statements I urge your attention 
to the specially emphasized portions of them. 
In those specially emphasized portions I fur- 
ther urge your attention to the unequivocal 
emphasis upon the three things: (1) The 
need for unity of action among all the 
United Nations, large and small; (2) the need 
for action that will create a living organi- 
gation capable of meeting the changing needs 
of the future; and (3) as the statements ap- 
proach the present, an increasing recognition 
of the need for early action along these lines, 


ATLANTIC CHARTER 


First. While the Atlantic Charter purports 
to be a joint declaration of only the personal 
points of view of the President of the United 
States of America and the Prime Minister of 
the United Kingdom and has not been in- 
corporated in a treaty, it has received such 
formal and informal world-wide recognition 
that any step departing from it would call 
for a justification of such departure. Its 
full text is as follows, and I emphasize its 
sixth paragraph: 

“The President of the United States of 
America and the Prime Minister, Mr. Church- 
ill, representing His Majesty's Government 
in the United Kingdom, being met together, 
deem it right to make known certain com- 
mon principles in the national policies of 
their respective countries on which they base 
their hopes for a better future for the world. 

“First. Their countries seek no aggrandize- 
ment, territorial or other. 

“Second. They desire to see no territorial 
changes that do not accord with the freely 
expressed wishes of the peoples concerned. 

“Third. They respect the right of all peo- 
ples to choose the form of government under 
which they will live; and they wish to see 
sovereign rights and self-government re- 
stored to those who have been forcibly de- 
prived of them, 

“Fourth, They will endeavor, with due re- 
spect for their existing obligations, to further 
the enjoyment by all states, great or small, 
victor or vanquished, of access, on equal 
terms, to the trade and to the raw materials 
of the world which are needed for their eco- 
nomic prosperity, 


“Fifth. They desire to bring about the 
fullest collaboration between all nations in 
the economic field with the object of secur- 
ing, for all, improved labor standards, eco- 
nomic advancement, and social security. 

“Sixth. After the final destruction of the 
Nazi tyranny, they hope to see established 
a peace which will afford to all nations the 
means of dwelling in safety within their own 
boundaries, and which will afford assurance 
that all the men in all the lands may live 
out their lives in freedom from fear and 
want, 

“Seventh. Such a peace should enable all 
men to traverse the high seas and oceans 
without hindrance. 

“Eighth. They believe that all of the na- 
tions of the world for realistic as well as 
spiritual reasons must come to the abandon- 
ment of the use of force. Since no future 
peace can be maintained if land, sea, or air 
armaments continue to be employed by na- 
tions which threaten, or may threaten, ag- 
gression outside of their frontiers, they be- 
lieve, pending the establishment of a wider 
and permanent system of general security, 
that the disarmament of such nations is es- 
sential. They will likewise aid and en- 
courage all other practicable measures which 
will lighten for peace-loving peoples the 
crushing burden of armaments.” 


DECLARATION BY THE UNITED NATIONS 


Second. On January 1, 1942, 26 nations 
Joined in the declaration by the United Na- 
tions. Since then 8 more have adhered to it. 
This total of 34 United Nations includes 14 
of the 21 American republics. The full text 
of this declaration is as follows, and I em- 
phasize its first paragraph: 

“The Governments signatory hereto— 

“Having subscribed to a common program 
of purposes and principles embodied in the 
joint declaration of the President of the 
United States of America and the Prime Min- 
ister of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland dated August 14, 1941, 
known as the Atlantic Charter, 

“Being convinced that complete victory over 
their enemies is essential to defend life, lib- 


erty, independence, and religious freedom, 


and to preserve human rights and justice in 
their own lands as well as in other lands, 
and that they are now engaged in a common 
Struggle against savage and brutal forces 
seeking to subjugate the world, declare: 

“1, Each government pledges itself to em- 
ploy its full resources, military or economic, 
against those members of the Tripartite Pact 
and its adherents with which such govern- 
ment is at war. 

“2. Each government pledges itself to co- 
operate with the governments signatory here- 
to and not to make a separate armistice or 
peace with the enemies, 

“The foregoing declaration may be ad- 
hered to by other nations which are, or which 
may be, rendering material assistance and 
contributions in the struggle for victory over 
Hitlerism.” 

RESOLUTION OF MINISTERS OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
OF AMERICAN REPUBLICS 

Third. Of the many resolutions adopted at 
the meeting of the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of the 21 American republics, at 
Rio de Janeiro, and released February 2, 


1943, Resolutions XXV and XXXV are espe- 


cially illuminating for our present purposes. 
Their full text is as follows, and in them I 
emphasize the first two “resolves” of Reso- 
lution XXV, together with the entire single 
paragreph of Resolution XXXV. 


"Resolution XXV 
“Post-war problems 
“Whereas 
“1, World peace must be based on the 
principles of respect for law, of justice, and 
of cooperation which inspire the Nations 
of America and which have been expressed 
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at inter-American meetings held from 1889 
to date; 

“2. A new order of peace must be supported 
by economic principles which will insure 
equitable and lasting international trade with 
equal opportunities for all nations; 

3. Collective security must be founded 
not only on political institutions but also 
on just, effective, and liberal economic sys- 
tems; 

“4. It is indispensable to undertake the 
immediate study of the bases for this new 
economic and political order; and 

“5. It is an imperative necessity for the 
countries of America to increase their pro- 
ductive capacity; to secure, from their inter- 
national trade, returns which will permit 
them adequately to remunerate labor and 
improve the standard of living of workers; 
to protect and preserve the health of their 
peoples and develop their civilization and 
culture, 

“The third meeting of the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs of the American Republics 

“Resolves: 

1. To request the governing board of the 
Pan American Union to convoke an inter- 
American technical economic conference 
charged with the study of present and post- 
war economic problems, 

“2. To entrust the Inter-American Jurid- 
ical Committee with the formulation of spe- 
cific recommendations relative to the inter- 
national organization in the juridical and 
political fields, and in the field of interna- 
tional security. 

“3. To entrust the Inter-American Finan- 
cial and Economic Advisory Committee with 
a similar function in the economic field, to 
make the necessary preparations for the Inter- 
American Technical Economic Conference, 
referred to in the first paragraph of this reso- 
lution. 

“4. To request the Pan American Union to 
appoint an executive committee to receive 
such projects as the American nations may 
present, and to submit said projects, respec- 
tively, to the Inter-American Juridical Com- 
mittee and to the Inter-American Financial 
and Economic Advisory Committee. 

“5. To request the Pan American Union to 
direct this executive committee to submit the 
recommendations of the Inter-American 
Juridical Committee to the governments of 
the American republics so that the conclu- 
sions reached may be adopted at a subsequent 
meeting of ministers of foreign affairs. 

“6, To request the Pan American Union to 
determine, in agreement with the govern- 
ments of the American republics, the date 
and place of meeting of the Inter-American 
Technical Economic Conference, referred to in 
the first paragraph of this resolution.” 


“Resolution XXXV 


“Support and adherence to the principles of 
. the Atlantic Charter 

“The third meeting of the ministers of 
foreign affairs of the American republics 

“Resolves; 

“To take note of the contents of the At- 
lantic Charter and to express to the President 
of the United States of America its Satisfac- | 
tion with the inclusion in that document of 
principles which constitute a part of the 
juridical heritage of America in accordance 
with the Convention on Rights and Duties of 
States approved at the Seventh International 
Conference of American States, held at 
Montevideo in 1933.” 

Pursuant to these resolutions, the respec- 
tive committees have been proceeding with 
the assignments made to them, This is a 
clear recognition of the immediateness of the 
need for consideration of the subjects out- 
lined a year ago. $ 

In this connection it also will be appro- 
priate to emphasize the recognition which 
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the American republics have given to the 
relationship of their American problems to 
those of the world. This was well stated in 
the joint declaration by the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs of these republics in 1939. 
This statement is as follows—and I empha- 
size its third, fourth, and fifth sentences: 

“The inter-American system is not founded 
on any spirit of isolation, nor is it in any 
sense antagonistic to any other section of 
the world or to any other international or- 
ganization. The American republics feel 
that they have a set of problems peculiar to 
themselves, and that these can best be solved 
by cooperative action among the several 
states. At the same time, they recognize the 
interdependence of the world as a whole, and 
the inevitable necessity of every state and 
region maintaining contact with and being 
influenced by developments in every other 
state or region. The American republics 
have, therefore, adopted a series of rules and 
principles to govern their relations with non- 
continental states and regions. These rules 
and principles are free from any selfish pur- 
pose of isolation, but are inspired by a deep 
sense of universal cooperation.” 


UNITED STATES SENATE RESOLUTION 192 


It remained for the representatives of the 
Governments of the United States of Amer- 
ica, the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, 
and China to crystallize the growing appre- 
ciation of the need for early international 
organization of the United and Associated 
Nations. They did so in the fourth para- 
graph of their Moscow Declaration of Octo- 
ber 30, 1943. 

When this paragraph was released to the 
world on November 1, it was seized upon at 
once by the Senate of the United States of 
America and incorporated, word for word, 
as the fourth paragraph of Senate Resolu- 
tion 192, which, at that moment, was pend- 
ing on the floor of the Senate. On Novem- 
ber 5 this resolution was adopted by a vote 
of 85 to 5. It constitutes the one current 
declaration by the Senate of the United States 
of America as to its future international 
policy. Its full text is as follows—and I 
emphasize its fourth paragraph: 

“Resolved, That the war against all our 
enemies be waged until complete victory is 
achieved. 

“That the United States cooperate with its 
comrades-in-arms in securing a just and 
honorable peace. 

“That the United States, acting through its 
constitutional processes, join with free and 
sovereign nations in the establishment and 
maintenance of international authority with 
power to prevent aggression and to preserve 
the peace of the world. 

“That the Senate recognizes the necessity 
of there being established at the earliest prac- 
ticable date a general international organiza- 
tion, based on the principle of the sovereign 
equality of all peace-loving states, and open 
to membership by all such states, large and 
small, for the maintenance of international 
peace and security. 

“That, pursuant to the Constitution of the 
United States, any treaty made to effect the 
purposes of this resolution, on behalf of the 
Government of the United States with any 
other nation or any association of nations, 
shall be made only by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate of the United 
States, provided two-thirds of the Senators 
present concur.” 


AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 


In the light of all these governmental state- 
ments it is appropriate to quote here the 
recent declarations of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation and of the Inter-American Bar Asso- 
ciation in this field. The house of delegates 
of the American Bar Association at Chicago, 
March 30, 1943, adopted the following resolu- 


tion: “Resolved, That the American Bar Asso- 
ciation endorses, as one of the p war 
and peace objectives of the United Nations, 
agreement among such nations for the com- 
plete establishment and maintenance at the 
earliest possible moment of an effective inter- 
national order among all nations based on 
law and the orderly administration of jus- 
tice.” 
INTER-AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 


The Inter-American Bar Association at its 
Rio de Janeiro conference on August 14, 1943, 
adopted the following resolution: “Resolved, 
That the Inter-American Bar Association en- 
dorses as a primary peace objective the estab- 
lishment and maintenance, at the earliest 
possible moment, of a uniform international 
system, with judicial, legislative, and execu- 
tive functions, based on moral and juridical 
principles and on the internal experience of 
all nations, and adapted to the requirements 
and limitations of international cooperation.” 

If we are now to translate these fine words 
into deeds there must be established at the 
earliest practicable date a general interna- 
tional organization open to membership by 
at least all of the United Nations, large and 
small, and flexible enough to meet the chang- 
ing needs of the future in maintaining in- 
ternational peace and security. 


ESTABLISHED UNITED STATES INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONSHIPS 


To this end, let us consider what, if any- 
thing, the world now has in the nature of 
such an international organization which 
directly affects the United States of America 
and then let us consider by whom, where, 
and when the next step should be taken to- 
ward the perfection of such an organization 
to meet the needs of the future. Outstand- 
ing among the international organizations 
of the world there are the League of Nations 
and the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. With them go the physical facilities 
including the palace of the League at Geneva 
and also a wealth of experience gained by 
the world and particularly by the many men 
and women who have taken part in the last 
24 years in the work of the Secretariat and of 
the many related activities of the League. 
While it is true that the United States of 
America has not served as a member of the 
League, it has taken part through observers 
or otherwise in many of the League’s activ- 
ities, has developed a staff familiar with the 
work of the League, and recognizes that ex- 
perience of great value to the world is avail- 
able as a result of the work of the League. 
This does not mean that the League neces- 
sarily must be revived as such, but it does 
mean that the assets derived from the League 
are bound to be helpful. 

Apart from the League of Nations, the 
United States of America has entered into 
hundreds of international treaties and is an 
active participant in scores of international 
undertakings. If the United States is to 
retain the benefits of the civilization of today, 
it is inescapable that the United States must 
work with other nations of the world. I 
shall mention some 40 examples of interna- 
tional activities to illustrate these relation- 
ships. As a result of modern conditions, as 
evidenced by these accepted relationships 
and otherwise, the question no longer is 
whether or not the United States shall enter 
into international relationships with the 
other nations, but it is rather, How can the 
United States maintain international rela- 
tionship with the world to its own best ad- 
vantage and how can the United States, in 
so doing, be of the most help in establishing 
and maintaining peace and security in the 
world? A partial list of our established in- 
ternational relationships is as follows: 

Of general scope: Pan American Union— 
Dealing with great numbers of international 
interests among the 21 American republics. 
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Legal questions: International Bureau of 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration, Inter- 
national Technical Committee of Aerial Legal 
Experts, International Penal and Penitentiary 
Cammission, Permanent Committee of Jurists 
on Civil and Commercial Laws, Committee of 
Experts on the Codification of Private Inter- 
national Law, Inter-American Juridical Com- 
mittee, Permanent Committee of Habana on 
Comparative Legislation and the Unification 
of Legislation, Inter-American Commercial 
Arbitration Commission, Inter-American 
Trade-Mark Bureau. 

Labor questions: 
Organization. 

Agricultural, industrial, and financial ques- 
tions: International Institute of Agriculture, 
International Sugar Council, International 
Wheat Advisory Committee, International 
Coffee Board, International Pacific Salmon 
Fisheries Commission, Inter-American Insti- 
tute of Agricultural Sciences, United Nations 
Commission on Food and Agriculture, 

Questions of communication: International 
Bureau of the Universal Postal Union,.Bureau 
of the International Telecommunications 
Union, International Radio Consulting Com- 
mittee, Inter-American Radio Office, Inter- 
national Hydrographic Bureau, Permanent 
American Aeronautical Commssion, 

Health and social questions: International 
Office of Public Health, Permanent Central 
Opium Board, Intergovernmental Commit- 
tee on Political Refugees, American Interna- 
tional Institute for the Protection of Child- 
hood, United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration. 

Standards and statistics: International 
Bureau of Weights and Measures, Interna- 
tional Statistical Bureau. 

Art, science, and education: International 
Commission on Historic Monuments, Bureau 
of the Inter-Parliamentary Union, Interna- 
tional Council of Scientific Unions. 

Military boards: Combined Chiefs of Staff, 
Combined Munitions Assignments Board, 
Combined Raw Materials Board, Combined 
Production and Resources Board, Combined 
Food Board, Combined Shipping Adjustment 
Board, 

The foregoing are evidence that the day 
of strict isolation of the United States has 

. There can be no question that the 
United States wishes to take full advantage 
of the scientific, commercial, industrial, ag- 
ricultural, and cultural developments of 
modern civilization, As an isolated nation 
we cannot do this any more than a hermit, 
living alone, can keep up with the oppor- 
tunities and standards of living of the mod- 
ern world, The foregoing examples identify 
but a few of the problems of infinitely vary- 
ing degrees of formality that naturally arise 
from the world-wide human relationships of 
today and from our standards of living that 
are dependent upon carefully adjusted sclen- 
tific programs. 


NEED FOR FOUNDATION FOR PEACE AND SECURITY 


In spite of these friendly organizations, the 
whole structure of society has been so threat- 
ened by the uncompromising attack of Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan that civilization was, 
and still is, threatened with destruction. 
Our primary obligation, therefore, is to look 
to the foundations of our peace and security. 
While recognizing the existence of the inter. 
esting superstructure of our world-wide in- 
ternational legal, economic, social, and cul- 
tural progress, we must look first to the 
foundation stones of the peace and security 
of the world. Having founded the temple 
on a rock, we can then make good use of the 
plans and blueprints for upper stories. Our 
first problem is that of security, and nothing 
must be allowed to divert us from its solu- 
tion. The holocaust of today is but the pen- 
alty for our failure to build our present 
temple of peace upon sufficiently broad, deep, 
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and strong foundations, It is fundamental 
that we wish our civilization to be founded 
upon the consent and support of the indi- 
vidual men and women of the world so that 


they may enjoy what the United States of- 


America has identified as their inalienable 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. For over 150 years this has been our 
faith. We are dedicated to the cause of per- 
sonal liberty as opposed to perpetual slav- 
ery—to be attained as circumstances shall 
permit. This eliminates from the plans of 
the United States any Pax Romana based 
upon conquering and enslaving the world by 
the aggression of any one or more of the 
United Nations. Similarly, the United States 
sees all too clearly that the inevitable failure 
to keep forever in balance the power of the 
peace-loving and that of the war-loving na- 
tions has led to this greatest of all wars. 
It is for this reason that every declaration 
of policy which has been read has emphasized 
the need for the formation this time of an 
international organization open at least to 
all of the United Nations, large or small, to 
establish and maintain peace and security in 
the world: The United Nations, by their vic- 
tory in the war, will have demonstrated that 
as long as they remain united there is sub- 


stantial military assurance of peace and 


security. On the other hand, if this cham- 
pionship team shall be permitted to disin- 
tegrate in any degree, there enters immedi- 
ately a corresponding degree of uncertainty 
as to the future. Regardless of the reason 
which leads any nation, large or small, to 
withdraw from the United Nations, such 
withdrawal will produce at once a need on 
the part of every nation to offset that uncer- 
tainty. This soon leads to alliances and 
counteralliances until the pattern of the next 
war again is written in them, 


NEED FOR EARLY ACTION 


More important then, than any other na- 
tional or international policy of this or any 
other nation is the simple need for continued 
unity among the United Nations. Such unity 
exists now in time of war. The primary 
obligation of every peace-loving nation is to 
see to it that it continues in time of peace. 
It is important, therefore, that there be no 
pericd of uncertainty following the release 
of the force of common danger from the 
enemy that holds us together with the urge 
of self-preservation in the face of murderous 
attack. This makes it important that agree- 
ments for peacetime unity receive substantial 
and widespread approval before the coming 
of the peace. Only in unity is there reason- 
able promise of peace. The chances of reach- 
ing such understandings in time of war are 
better than they will be in time of peace. 
Each of the United Nations is now under pres- 
sure for continued unity with the others so 
as to win the war. This pressure will not 
come with equal force after the war for then 
disagreements will be much easier because 
of no immediate danger of military disaster 
as the penalty for failure to agree. 

Appreciation of this importance is re- 
flected clearly in the Moscow Agreement and 
in the resolution adopted by the Senate of 
the United States on November 5, 1943. The 
fact of the situation is, however, that, as yet 
representatives of only the four principal 
allies among the United Nations have met 
and made this declaration, or apparently have 
discussed its implications. 


THE SMALLER UNITED NATIONS 


Each of the other 30 United Nations is 
important to the conduct of the war in a 
varying but vital degree. Their unity in 
peace is vital to the continuance of that 
peace. The interests of each of these nations 
are entitled to the same fairness, firmness, 
and kindness as are those of each other such 
nations. This is the meaning of their “sov- 


ereign equality”—this their inalienable right. 
It is essential that each shall receive fair 
treatment, regardless of its size, if our ideals 
are to be translated into practice and if there 
is to be a just, a lasting, and a living peace 
in the world. 

The time is ripe for the United Nations to 
meet this fundamental problem of their 
unity. It must not be left to improvisation. 
It can be solved successfully only through 
the kind of frank and fair consultation that 
must mark future dealings among these na- 
tions in time of peace, if peace is to be the 
tule of the future. In that peace every 
man, woman, and child, the world over, has 
a stake of life and death. 


THE NEXT STEP 
The next step, therefore, should be meet- 


‘ings of representatives of all of the United 


Nations, large or small, for the purpose of 
forming an organization of the United Na- 
tions in the interest of establishing and 
maintaining peace and security in the world. 
The time for such a step is now. The place 
for the meeting is here in view of our com- 
parative safety from hostile attack and our 
geographical availability to the nations con- 
cerned, Including Canada, 15 of the 34 
United Nations are in the Americas, and the 
call of such a meeting might well bring forth 
the adherence of some or all of the remain- 
ing 7 American republics. 

While such a step toward carrying out the 
program of the Moscow Declaration might 
well be sponsored by all four of the partici- 
pants in that declaration, it is highly appro- 
priate, in view of the incorporation of this 
policy into the resolution of the United States 
Senate of November 5, and in view of the 
dedication of the United States throughout 
its history to a policy of disinterested help- 
fulness, for the United States of America to 
take the lead at once in urging upon all 


of its allies the importance of this step. 


Such meetings, under the pressure of war, 
can contribute much to the firmer unity of 
the participants in the conduct of the war 
as well as to their greater faith in the pro- 
gram of the peace. 

It was this procedure that was in the 
minds of the four Senators of the United 
States who on March 16 introduced Senate 
Resolution 114, calling for the initiation of 
meetings of this kind. Senate Resolution 192, 
as adopted on November 5, covered much of 
the substance of the earlier resolution, but 
omitted all reference to procedure. 

Lapse of time has rendered the action more, 
rather than less, appropriate. The need for 
it has increased rather than decreased. Not 
many decades ago the United States of 
America was one of the smaller nations of the 
world seeking the same freedoms for itself 
that it supports now for all the peace-making 
nations of the world, large or small, If the 
United States is to live up to its present 
responsibilities for its own peace and secu- 
rity and to its ultimate ideals for the indi- 
vidual man, the next step toward the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of the peace and 
security of the world is for the United States 
of America to invite its co-sponsors of the 
Moscow Agreement and all of the other 
United Nations to meet here in the interests 
of furthering the establishment at the earliest 
practicable date of a general international 
organization based on the principle of the 
sovereign equality of all peace-loving states 
and open to membership by all such states, 
large and small, for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. 

This expresses the spirit of the American 
republics. This is a step on the road to last- 
ing peace. 
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Some Criminologists and Free Will 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 31, 1944 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I am plac- 
ing in the Record an article by the Rev- 
erend John Edward Coogan, S. J., which 
appeared in the latest issue of Federal 
Probation, a publication of the admin- 
istrative office of the United States 
Courts in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Prisons of the Department of Justice. 

Father Coogan is the director of the 
department of sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Detroit. : 

The article follows: 


SOME CRIMINOLOGISTS AND Free WILL 


(By John Edward Coogan, S. J., director, 
department of sociology, University of 
Detroit) 

During the past few years American 
students of criminology have witnessed 
something of a crescendo in the deterministic 
attack upon the free-will explanation of 
human conduct. Dr. Edwin Sutherland may 
be cited as a mild beginning. He declares 
that during the past 50 years the explanation 
of human conduct based on doctrines of free 
will and individual responsibility has been 
attacked with such apparent success that the 
whole superstructure of punishment has been 
overturned Dr. Wood, professor of soci- 
ology, University of Michigan, goes further; 
he summarily disposes of the mens rea de- 
scription of the criminal as an unscientific 
survival of theological notions of sin? Dr. 
Taft, too, professor of sociology, University 
of Illinois, although acknowledging that de- 
terminism is still a mere hypothesis, claims 
for it a high pragmatic value, and feels that 
it is obviously verified in the best life his- 
tories of criminals* 

It is in Dr. Barnes, however, that deter- 
minism finds its most forthright champion. 
It has already been many years since he 
flatly declared that the scientifically minded 
person can only approach the free-will ex- 
planation of criminal conduct in an atti- 
tude of mingled amusement and impa- 
tience* In his most recent work he explains 
all human conduct as determined by heredity 
and environment; thus disposing, he thinks, 
of the old bugaboo of freedom or perverse 
Will.“ Several writers, too, in recent issues 
of Federal Probation have come out ringingly 
for determinism. Thus Dr. J. P. Shalloo of 
the department of sociology, University of 
Pennsylvania: “The theoretical explanations 
of the Middle Ages stemming from and end- 
ing in theological, metaphysical, and philo- 
sophical speculations about the nature of the 
will and its relation to sin probably set back 
our understanding of human conduct at least 
500 years .“ And the psychiatrist, 
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Dr. A. A. Brill: “In brief, all our acts are 
definitely determined by our congenital con- 
stitution (inheritance) and our cultural en- 
vironment (fate).”* (It seems worth noting 
that the arguments such determinists com- 
monly urge against human free will are 
urged just as forcibly against the free will of 
God Himself. And as a matter of fact de- 
terministic criminologists are usually con- 
temptuous of or at least indifferent to re- 
ligion as a reformative influence. However, 
we here confine our attention to the matter 
of human free will.) 


POPULAR BELIEF IN THE FREE WILL 


Many thoughtful readers must be puzzled 
by the self-confident repudiation by profes- 
sional criminologists of the whole structure 
and framework of the common sense ex- 
planation of human behavior. The argu- 
ments for free will have had the respectful 
attention of the world of philosophy for 
nearly 2,500 years. Many of the best minds 
of the ages ‘have been and are today liber- 
tarian; among these being William James, 
probably the outstanding figure in the his- 
tory of American psychology. Popularly the 
conviction of free will is as taken-for-granted 
as is the air we breathe. It was taught in the 
colleges and universities from which came the 
founding fathers of our country. It was the 
inspiration of the frontiersmen who from a 
wilderness carved out an empire. - Today it 
remains the presupposition of our laws, our 
law courts; it is the assumption of our con- 
victs and their custodians alike. 

The most reasonable explanation of the 
nonchalance with which some of these crim- 
inologists scorn free will would seem to be 
perhaps their unfamiliarity with the respect 
shown it in its proper field of philosophy and 
psychology. But, granted this unfamiliarity, 
there still stands clearly before us the ad- 
herence of the mass mind to free will; it 
would, then, seem that a democratic appre- 
ciation of the judgment of the common man 
should counsel something of diffidence in its 
rejection by the professional criminologist. 
The criminologist may be one man in a 
thousand, but he isn’t a thousand times a 
mah. Moreover, the pathway of crimino- 
logical theory is so strewn with the dry bones 
of discarded theories, the certitudes of yes- 
teryear, that a proper humility—even a say- 
ing sense of humor—should suggest to the 
criminologist caution lest he but add to the 
calcium deposit. This the more especially 
since—a most important reminder—the ad- 
judication of the claims of free will versus 
determinism is the function of psychology, 
not of criminology. Hence, in attempting 
the adjudication the criminologist, as such, 
is quite outside his fleld. 


THE NEED FOR DEFINING THE TERM 


Few, if any, of the criminologists who 80 
confidently scorn the free-will explanation of 
human conduct take the trouble to show just 
what that explanation is. And those who do 
take the trouble rarely succeed in describing 
the free will in such terms that its fondest 
adherents would recognize it. Thus Dr. Taft 
thinks deterministic the finding that “the 
criminal is a product.” Of course, he is a 
product; every effect is a product. But is he 
‘always and everywhere the product only of 
forces over which he had no control? Dr, 
Sutherland, too, surprises us when he declares 
that voluntarists assume that the naked will, 

_ unaffected by previous experiences or attend- 
ant circumstance, is the explanation of be- 
havior What representative spokesman of 
the free-will camp makes such assumptions 
he does not say. Certainly the assumptions 
would already have seemed puerile to the 
great medieval philosopher, St. Thomas 


‘Is Punishment a Deterrent? January- 
March 1943, p. 19. 
"Op. cit., p. 366. 


Aquinas, the champion of free will. Dr. Wood, 
too, might reasonably be asked to supply 
proof for his dictum that laws exempting 
from criminal responsibility, wholly or in part 
(as in the case of children, feeble-minded, 
and insane), are, of course, contrary to the 
assumption of free will.“ As a matter of fact, 
the medieval explanation of free will already 
made such concessions axiomatic. 

And Dr. Barnes’ confident assertion that to 
anyone who is familiar with the activities of 
criminals it is evident that punishment for 
the sake of deterrence cannot be squared with 
the doctrine of the free moral agent. If, 
says Dr. Barnes, a man in deciding his course 
if not affected by his previous experiences, 
punishment will not deter him from crime.” 
Where does Dr. Barnes find voluntarists con- 
tending that man is not affected by his pre- 
vious experiences? The contrary was already 
taught by the arch voluntarist Aquinas nearly 
700 years ago. Dr. Barnes here sends Prof. 
Willard Waller into the lists for him; and yet 
the latter admits that there are but a few 
who hold to the absolute freedom of the will 
“in its logical completeness.” 1 That is to say, 
there are few (are there any at all?) who hold 
the concept of free will that Professor Waller 
thinks they ought to hold. He acknowledges 
to his disgust that the voluntarists them- 
selves put many limitations on the concept of 
free will. Since this is so, why are these limi- 
tations so commonly ignored in these deter- 
minists’ explanations of and attacks upon 
the free-will system? But complaints against 
determinists on this score are an old story. 
More than 50 years ago William James wrote: 
“Caricatures of the kind of supposition which 
free will demands abound in deterministic 
literature.” 13 

VOLITION AND SELF-DETERMINATION 


In order, then, that readers may have a 
clear idea of the meaning of the unfairly as- 
sailed free-will concept, I offer this brief 
outline, altogether inadequate though it 
must necessarily be. The free will is con- 
ceived of as that personal power by virtue 
of which a man determines his own voli- 
tions; his volitions are not made for him by 
circumstance, as rivers run and rain falls; 
but are the consequence of his own active 
determination. Thus the movement of his 
will need not be the resultant of a paral- 
lelogram of force”; neither is he “a graven 
image, pushed from behind.” He can ac- 
tively refuse to be a soft touch for any least 
desire, or even for “lust incandescent in the 
flesh.” In the determination of his course 
of willing he can cast the decisive vote. In 
order that he may thus freely choose his own 
course it is obviously necessary that he per- 
ceive that there is at least a twofold choice; 
and for the alternate courses he must per- 
ceive proportionate motives. We are not de- 
fending even the possibility of motiveless 
willing. For a course of action involving 
serious consequences, the proportionate mo- 
tives will, of course, be serious; they need 
not, however, be equal. The obviously less 
rational or less attractive choice may be made 
by the agent’s active interposition of the 
ego; the agent decides after the manner of 
an arbitrator which of the conflicting mo- 
tives is to prevail. 

Champions of the free will are altogether 
falsely charged with conceiving of it as op- 
erating in a vacuum, remote from all human 
circumstance and play of passion. These 
champions, however, call it most obvious 
that whatever obscures the mind in its per- 
ception of motive impairs the freedom of 
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the will. And passion may be so violent as 
to rob the mind entirely of the perception 
that there is a-twofold choice; will-action at 
such a time would not be free.“ Habit, too, 
for example that of following the crowd, can 
give such a bias to the will that the dictates 
of reason are little noted; hence freedom of 
action is often thus seriously impaired. 


EVIDENCE OF FREEDOM OF THE WILL 


As to proof for the freedom of the will, this 
paper would be intolerably long if we gave 
more than a suggestion: It is then a fact of 
universal experience that we perceive our- 
selves freely choosing; for example, each time 
we resist a strong temptation. Note there- 
fore, we are not deducing free will as a conse- 
quence of some dogma; we are pointing to 
immediate evidence. We are as immediately 
conscious of the very act of choice as we are 
conscious of an act of sight or hearing. It is 
determinism that must contradict this im- 
mediate evidence, and the reason for that 
contradiction is the determinist dogma that 
the law of necessity found in physics and 
chemistry must be verified in every field. But 
“facts are stubborn things,” and the massed 
millions remain as convinced of the fact of 
their perception of freedom-in-action as if 
the determinists of twenty-five hundred years 
had never lived. If the immediate percep- 
tion of the mass of mankind were so abso- 
lutely and invincibly erroneous, then any 
judgment might be erroneous; and there 
would follow universal skepticism, a mental 
state both self-contradictory in theory and 
never found in practice.» 

Further evidence for the freedom of the will 
is had from the essential discrimination 
which all of us make between two types of 
action: Before one type we hesitate, deliber- 
ate, consult, predict, promise; whereas be- 
fore the other type we would think such con- 
duct absurd. What sufficient reason can we 
offer for such essentially, different modes of 
conduct unless experience has shown us that 
the one set of actions depends on our free 
choice, the other does not. This testimony 
to the fact of free will is further confirmed by 
the essentially different mental states had 
after acting. After some acts we feel not 
mere disappointment at the evil conse- 
quences; we feel positive remorse, we con- 
tinue even for years to blame ourselves. 
After other acts which may have had a much 
worse effect, we feel nothing more than regret, 
“There is a plain difference between the sor- 
row of a murderer and the sorrow of a man 
who has accidentally killed his friend.” 
Again we ask, what sufficient reason is there 
for this abiding difference of consequent 
mental state unless in the one case there is 
a perceived guilty responsibility? 20 
THE OUTLOOK FROM THE TWO POINTS OF VIEW 

Before closing let us briefly compare the 
promise for criminology of the two contend- 
ing explanations of human conduct. If man 
has a free will, then no matter what the 
threat or what the attraction, provided only 
he clearly perceives the fact of a twofold 
choice with proportionate motives, his choice- 
is in his own hands, he can still stand firm. 
Be his heredity what it may, his environ- 
ment never so defective; be he the illegiti- 
mate son of Blue Beard and the Witch of , 
Endor; nevertheless, given that perception 
of the twofold choice, he can still proclaim: 


“I am the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul.” 


On the other hand, according to deter- 
minist theory, let him be the son and heir 
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of a professor of criminology and a police- 
woman, let his environment be air-con- 
ditioned and sterilized, let him be raised on 
one cow’s milk and let no metal touch him; 
let him have the courage of a Daniel Boone 
and the intelligence of an Einstein, never- 
theless, some obscure defect, say, of the 
“glands of destiny,” may disgrace him. If 
conduct is absolutely determined by heredity 
an environment, then since all our family 
strains have likely suffered some impairment 
during the unnumbered centuries, and the 
ervironment of all of us is somewhat de- 
fective, there can be no assurance in life’s 
major crises that the preponderance of force 
is not toward evil; a preponderance which, 
in the supposition of determinism, we have 
no power to resist, Thus one may ambition 
to serve his country, “be a hero in the strife,” 
but by force of evil circumstance to his own 
wide-eyed horror find himself irresistibly 
carried on to treason. 

This matter of the relative promise for 
criminology of the two systems under discus- 
sion has elicited an interesting rejoinder from 
Dr. Barnes: Free will, he says, offers no 
basis for reform; it allows that even a eugenic 
babe, raised remote from all evil influence, 
may go wrong. Determinism, on the other 
hand, would, he says, give assurance that such 
a lad would not be likely to go wrong. Even 
accepting Dr. Barnes description of the possi- 
bilities under the two systems, it is not ob- 
vious that eugenic babes would fare better 
under determinism; confessedly they might 
go wrong under either system. Moreover, 
since eugenic babes are not too common, and 
some defects of both heredity and environ- 
ment are, as we have said, always to be feared, 
the determinists’ description of the critical 
‘importance, the all-importance of those ele- 
ments, would lead us to conclude that deter- 
minism denies to any child the positive assur- 
ance that he even can go straight, no matter 
what the temptation. 

Arguing also in favor of the social utility of 
determinism, Professor Taft asks, if man's 
will is free, why study the causes of crime at 
all? If the will is free, he adds, crime cannot 
be prevented.“ From what we have already 
said it should be quite apparent that since 
both bad heredity and bad environment can 
give a powerful bias to the will, research and 
prevention are matters altogether worth 
while. The professor's charge, too, that the 
free-will concept requires that we hate the 
criminal es need not long detain us: We hate 
the sin, but not the sinner. Christianity, 
which so emphasizes free will, is at least as 
emphatic in its mandate of universal love and 
brotherhood: “Judge not, lest ye be judged,” 
“He that hateth his brother is a murderer,” 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do,” such as these are of the very mar- 
row of Christianity, perfectly compatible with 
the free-will concept. 

Gladly, therefore, do we concur in the tradi- 
tional mass judgment of America asserting 
free will. With the democratic masses we 
repudiate the fatalistic creed that “there is 
not the slightest iota of choice allowed to any 
individual from birth to the grave.“ % Ours 
rather is the vitalistic conviction of William 
James that “the whole feeling of reality, the 
whole sting and excitement of our voluntary 
life depends on our sense that in it things 
are really being decided from one moment to 
another, and that it is not the dull rattling 
off of a chain that was forged innumerable 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WARREN R. AUSTIN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 31 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an article 
entitled “Lessons From a Historic De- 
bate,” written by the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. LopcE], and pub- 
lished in the New York Times magazine 
of January 30, 1944, 

In his article the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts states: 


We should not revive the old controversy 
over the League, but use it as a guide for 
our future policy. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


LESSONS FROM A HISTORIC DEBATE—SENATOR 
LODGE SAYS WE SHOULD NOT REVIVE THE OLD 
CONTROVERSY OVER THE LEAGUE, BUT USE IT 
AS A GUIDE FOR OUR FUTURE POLICY 

(By Henry Casor Loncz, Jr., Senator from 

Massachusetts) 


Almost 24 years ago—on March 19, 1920, 
to be exact—the Treaty of Versailles, contain- 
ing the Covenant of the League of Nations 
and the reservations adopted by the Senate, 
came to its final vote. The vote was 49 in 
the affirmative, 35 votes being cast against 
it. Inasmuch as a two-thirds vote was re- 
quired, the treaty was not ratified. Twenty- 
four Democrats and 14 Republicans voted or 
were paired against ratification. Twenty- 
three Democrats voted or were paired in 
favor of ratification. From that day to this 
the Versailles Treaty has been officially dead. 

It was, I suppose, only natural that this 
controversy should have given rise to much 
strong feeling and the verbal excesses which 
such feeling entails. At that particular 
time an America which was war-weary and 
disillusioned by its contacts with foreign na- 
tions resorted to a vilification of the Presi- 
dent and cast aspersions on his motives 
which every lover of truth and fair play 
must deplore. This particular variety of 
“tumult and shouting” has happily died 
down. But, just as unfortunately, the pend- 
ulum of public opinion has now swung to 
the other extreme, and today it is becoming 
fashionable in some quarters to vilify and 
impugn the motives of those who differed 
with President Wilson. 

It is not to defend any individuals, how- 
ever, that I am writing these lines. Rather 
is it because of my conviction that there are 
very valuable lessons to be learned from the 
League of Nations which can be of great use- 
fulness to the American people today. We 
therefore owe it to ourselves to learn these 
lessons instead of reviving and indulging in 
the personalities and epithets which are now 
almost 25 years old. What are some of these 
valuable lessons? 

First is the fact that the League of Na- 
tions Covenant was tied to the Versailles 
Treaty and therefore never had a chance to 
be considered on its own merits.. It had to 
suffer continuously from the imperfections 
of the treaty, which were conceded by prac- 
tically everyone, 
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Second was the fact that the League Coy- 
enant was a full-blown panacea for the ills 
of the world, instead of being an extension of 
the very effective international organization 
which had just concluded a victorious war. 
Unlike the recent agreements at Moscow 
and Teheran, it did not seek to build on a 
proved and working foundation. 

In the Covenant itself there were five prin- 
cipal bones of contention, which, out of 
many other topics in dispute, became the 
problems which above all others could not 
be solved: 

First of these was the insistence of the 
Senate that the United States should retain 
the right to determine what are and are not 
domestic issues. 

Second was the desire of many Senators 
that China, instead of Japan, obtain the 
former German rights in China. 

The third problem arose from the in- 
sistence of the Senate that the United States 
should reserve the right to interpret the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

The fourth disagreement occurred on the 
question of the United States having equal- 
ity of voting with the other nations who were 
members of the league. 

The fifth—and perhaps the most insoluble 
of them all—was raised by article X, which 
committed the United States to preserve the 
territorial integrity and political independ- 
ence of members of the League. To this 
article the Senate added the reservation that 
military action taken in conformity with the 
article should be by act or joint resolution of 
Congress. In other words, it was not con- 
tended that the United States should never 
seek to preserve the territorial integrity of 
another country. This reservation merely 
stated that in any particular case which 
might arise Congress would have to act. 

As one ponders these obstacles today, one 
has the right to feel optimistic about the 
future. The Mackinac declarations, the Van- 
denberg-White resolution, and the Connally 
resolution, together with the debates in the 
House and Senate, make it abundantly clear 
that no responsible body of opinion either 
here or abroad suggests depriving the United 
States or any other country of its right to 
determine what is or is not a domestic ques- 
tion. There is certainly no disposition any- 
where to confer any rights on Japan. 

It seems fanciful to suggest that our right 
to interpret the Monroe Doctrine or to pro- 
mote our very successful policy with Latin 
America will be questioned. Implicit in the 
recent gatherings in Moscow and Teheran is 
the realization that no international arrange- 
ment will work unless the great military 
powers—the United States, the United King- 
dom, the Soviet Union, and China—are the 
core of such an arrangement, and no one 
therefore seriously entertains the thought 
that these great nations will put themselves 
in a position where minor nationalities 
through unequal voting will be able to con- 
trol their destiny. 

The fact of the matter is—and it is a most 
encouraging fact—that the steps which have 
been taken so far with regard to the after- 
math of World War No. 2 specifically and 
categorically reserve the principle of national 
sovereignty and the principle of constitu- 
tional process. One of the greatest, most 
far-reaching, and most fundamental consti- 
tutional processes is the power of Congress 
to declare war. No responsible man suggests 
today that Congress should be deprived of 
that power. Yet—strange to relate—it was 
the simple insistence on that power which 
caused so much disagreement in connection 
with article X. 

At the time of the League of Nations de- 
bate three schools of thought developed. 
There were the so-called irreconcilables who 
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wanted no form of international arrange- 
ment, and many of whom took the view that 
disputes which arose in other parts of the 
world were none of our business. This view, 
I think, is just as out of date today as the 
view that the United States should submit 
its domestic questions to the control of & 
few small nations. 

The second school of thought was repre- 
sented by those who favored ratifying the 
treaty exactly as it was submitted. 

The third school of thought was repre- 
sented by those who favored ratification of 
the treaty with reservations covering the 
points which I have summarized. It was to 
this group that my grandfather, the late 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, belonged. The 
irreconsiliables wanted nothing to be rati- 
fied. The advocates of the League as pre- 
sented also wanted nothing unless they could 
have the original draft, The advocates of the 
treaty with reservations opposed the treaty 
in its original draft. What they wanted was 
the treaty with reservations—and they 
wanted it so badly that after the vote of 
November 19, 1919, they sought and brought 
to pass a second vote on March 19, 1920. 
Any reader of the debates will see that the 
partisans of all three schools of thought were 
earnest and in good faith. 

It is perhaps human nature to seek to 
dramatize a conflict with a hero on one side 
anc a villain on the other. Life and history 
would indeed be simple if it could be stated 
in terms of black and white. If you think 
of the League of Nations debate in terms of 
heroes and villains or of angels and devils, 
you may give yourself an exciting time but 
you will miss the central truth. If you seek 
to personalize the blame for the United 
States not becoming a member of the League, 
you will have to overlook the record. You 
will have to overlook the fact that on March 
19, 1920, 24 of the President's followers voted 
against ratification of the treaty with reser- 
vations, If they had voted for ratification, 
we would have become members of the 


e. 

Whether or not our membership in the 
League would have altered the course of 
events is a matter of conjecture. If we had 
remained in the grip of that strong aversion 
to military preparedness which character- 
ized our policy after World War No. 1, our 
period of membership in the League would 

t have been very effective. Indeed, it 
might have involved us in war even sooner. 
Be that as it may, the situation was well 
stated by Dorothy Thompson in an article 
under date of October 18, 1943, wherein she 
said: 

“Our participation in the League of Na- 
tions foundered on the fact that the Presi- 
dent insisted on the whole treaty and Cove- 
nant being accepted in toto, without a single 
modification. Now, the interesting thing 
about the whole controversy is that the mod- 
ifications demanded by the Senate, chief 
among which were those applying to sanc- 
tions, were not unacceptable to the Allied 
Powers. Actually, in operation, the interpre- 
tation of the Covenant desired by the Sen- 
ators was internationally accepted, and was 
probably the sense of the questionable para- 
graph from the beginning. The President, 
who wished to force his will upon the Sen- 
ate rather than take nine-tenths of a loaf, 
got, in the end, no loaf at all.” 

Yet while one must not place the responsi- 
bility for our not joining the League upon 
the Senate, neither should one place it on 
the President. It was both a personal and a 
national tragedy that he should have lost his 
health at such a decisive moment in history. 
One is certainly justified in believing that a 
man of his intelligence, with his experience in 
government, both as Governor and as Presi- 
dent, would have shown those gifts of media- 
tion which are the essence of democratic gov- 
ernment—tif he had kept his health. Neither 


he nor anyone else can be blamed for the 
cruel physical blow which fell upon him and 
without which a true meeting of minds 
would probably have taken place, 

The great events which sway the lives of 
millions of people and shape their destinies in 
the future are the products of joint effort by 
the dreamers on the one hand and the men 
of practical action on the other. The world 
needs dreamers because without them noth- 
ing new would ever be attained. The world 
needs men of practical action because with- 
out them nothing that the dreamers pro- 
posed would be workable. The failure of the 
League of Nations can, I submit, be traced to 
the fact that the dreamers and the men of 
practical action did not get together. That 
they did not do so is not their fault but is 
rather due to nature—which struck down 
the health of the President. 

In the years which followed, the misfortune 
was not ended. It is needless to say that the 
policies pursued in the twenties and thirties 
would not have met with the approval of 
President Wilson. But it should also be set 
down that our failure to arm and dur conse- 
quent inability to take effective action in 
foreign affairs would have incurred the 
equally strong disapproval of many of those 
who opposed the President. 

May we not draw from this page of history 
lessons which will enable us to avoid the mis- 
fortunes of the past—lessons which will en- 
able us to achieve that “procedure of cooper- 
ation with other nations likewise intent upon 
security” whereby, as Secretary Hull told the 
Congress upon his return from Moscow, “we 
can and will remain masters of our own fate.” 


Memorandum Referred to in Speech of 
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Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, on Friday 
last, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Wooprum! obtained leave for me to in- 
sert in my remarks certain materials ob- 
tained from the Maritime Commission in 
answer to charges made by the gentle- 
man from Ohio, the Honorable ROBERT 
F. Jones, on the floor on October 26, 1943, 
when he introduced his resolution to in- 
vestigate operations of the Maritime 
Commission and the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration. These were omitted from 
the Recorp on Friday, and I ask leave 
to insert them now in the Appendix as 
an addition to my remarks made on Fri- 
day last: ‘ 

We have made an examination of all of the 
eight different charges made by Representa- 
tive Roserr F. Jones, on October 26, 1943, 
when he introduced a resolution to investi- 
gate operations of the United States Mari- 
time Commission and the War Shipping 
Administration. 
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We have also investigated the various arti- 
cles along the same lines written by Willard 
Edwards in the Washington Times-Herald 
and those made by Senator AIKEN, of 
Vermont, 

Charge one: “Twelve subsidized shipping 
concerns haye $200,000,000 of earnings and 
profits in their reserve funds—tax free.” 

This charge appears to be a reiteration in 
oversimplified form of statements made by 
Senator Arken on the floor of the Senate on 
March 19, 1943, and fully answered by the 
Commission in a communication printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of March 23, 1943 
(pp. 2354 to 2356). The charge is not only 
factually erroneous, but on its face raises no 
question of improper administration by the 
Commission, and the question it does raise is 
solely as to the wisdom of the policy enacted 
into law by Congress. 

The statement as to the amount of moneys 
held in the reserve fund is wide of the mark 
by almost $120,000,000, based upon the latest 
available figures. As of October 31, 1943, the 
amount in the capital-reserve fund was 
$26,772,106.83, and the amount held in the 
special reserve fund was $54,072,796.02, Of 
the $54,072,796.02 held in the special reserve 
fund, at least $28,000,000 represents obliga- 
tions in favor of the Commission on account 
of recapturable subsidy which fall due at the 
end of each 10-year accounting period pro- 
vided for in the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. 

Assuming that the figures of $200,000,000 is 
intended to refer to cumulative gross deposits 
in the reserve fund, substantial deductions 
are to be made on account of deposits made of 
depreciation on subsidized vessels and de- 
posits of amounts representing book values of 
vessels sold or lost in order to arrive at the 
proportion of profits which may be considered 
tax free. As pointed out in the communica- 
tion referred to above, of the $174,000,000 
deposits mentioned by Senator AKN, at least 
$33,000,000 were not, in any sense, deposits of 
taxable income. 

Apart from any question of the accuracy of 
the figures, the establishment of the reserve 
fund and the making of withdrawals there- 
from are based upon statutory requirements. 
The capital-reserve fund was primarily set up 
for the purposes of acquiring new vessels for 
operation in the subsidized services and for 
the reduction of mortgage indebtedness on 
vessels employed in such services. The spe- 
cial reserve fund was established (1) to pro- 
tect the interests of the United States in 
recapturable subsidy; (2) to provide a reserve 
against years of operating losses, normally to 
be expected in the light of shipping experi- 
ence; and (3) to the extent it is prudent to do 
£0, to provide a supplemental source through 
which replacement tonnage may be financed. 
(See section 607 (a) (b) (c). and (h) of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended.) 

Since the subject matter of the charge in- 
volves only questions of congressional policy, 
it seems unnecessary that the Commission 
make any more than the foregoing brief com- 
ment thereon. The Commission is convinced 
of the soundness of this policy and has con- 
sistently administered the reserve provisions 
of the act in conformity with its letter and 
spirit. 

Charge 2: “Insurance was placed on the 
steamship Coolidge for $7,000,000, more than 
twice the book value of the ship!“ 

The facts on which this charge is based 
are not materially in dispute. The net book 
value of the Coolidge as of December 31, 1941, 
when it was delivered under charter to the 
Government, was $3,978,217.61, computed in 
accordance with General Order No. 24 of the 
Commission, which is used in determining 
invested capital for subsidy purposes, and 
was not and is not intended to be an esti- 
mate of value for sale, insurance, or other 
purposes. The book value of the Coolidge for 
income-tax purposes as of the same date was 
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$5,307,544.50. The charge is directed against 
the propriety of using commercial value for 
insurance purposes, as distinguished from 
bock value. 

The possibility that the Commission might 
have to provide insurance for vessels of high 
commercial value, where the insurance could 
not be taken care of in the American com- 
mercial market, the capacity of which was 
$4,000,000 for any one risk, led to the enact- 
ment of legislation granting such authority 
in October 1940. In connection with this 
legislation, appropriations obtained from 
Congress in the amount of $40,000,000 pro- 
vided a revolving fund for the insurance ac- 
tivities authorized by that act. The House 
Appropriations Committee was supplied with 
specific information covering 1940 insurance 
values then contemplated for 15 large ves- 
sels, including the Coolidge, and we stated 
the estimated insurance value of the Coolidge 
at $7,500,000. The report of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee (Rept. No. 2743, 76th 
Cong., 3d sess.) gives among the reasons for 
the enactment of the legislation and the 
provision of an insurance fund, the following: 

“+ * > Under existing war conditions 
American commerce may be jeopardized by 
inability to secure from the usual sources in- 
surance against marine perils and marine war 
risks. It is also doubtful whether the pri- 
vate insurance market has sufficient capacity 
adequately to protest the high values which 
may be exposed to war perils even in the case 
of neutral merchant fleets. 

“s © © In addition to the safeguarding 
of our commerce against such a contingency, 
there are about 15 vessels under the American 
flag of such high value that they cannot be 
insured to their full value by the American 
insurance market.” 

The Commission has consistently exercised 
its insurance powers in accordance with com- 
mercial practice and has furnished marine 
and war-risk insurance in accordance with 
the law. Insurance valuations of the Cool- 
idge in the commercial market for the policy 
years beginning October 1, 1938, to October 1, 
1941, inclusive, ranged between $7,230,000 and 
$7,510,000. 

In the light of the foregoing legislative 
history and the statutes which the Com- 
mission is charged with administering, there 
was no justification for using book value in 
determining the valuation of the Coolidge 
for insurance purposes. The figure of 
$7,000,000, which is $500,000 less than that 
furnished to the Appropriations Committee, 
was a fair and reasonable value for insurance 
purposes. 

Charge 3: “Six American Export Line ships 
valued at $232,350 made six trips for $1,- 
724,918 in charter hire, of which $1,574,144 
was profit.” 

The six American Export Line ships referred 
to were each either 21 or 22 years old, and 
had a depreciated aggregate value of $232,- 
350.07. That value and their age had no re- 
lation, however, to their earning capacity, 
except as to their ability to deliver cargo 
at its destination. 

The total revenue earned by these six ves- 
sels on their trips to the Red Sea and return 
was $3,023,897.46, which included the $1,- 
724,918.64 charter hire paid for the outward 
trip for the British Ministry of War Trans- 
port, 

‘The direct voyage expense was $1,668,695.99 
and the direct voyage profit for the round 
trip was $1,355,201.47. No taxes, and no over- 
head expenses were included in the voyage 
expenses, 

The Maritime Commission considered the 
amount of the charter hire paid for the out- 
ward voyage to be excessive in the light of 
the actual hazards, and suggested a volun- 
tary adjustment downward. This suggestion 
was not acted upon by the American Export 
Line, and the case has been referred to the 


Price Adjustment Board of the Commission 
for renegotiation. 

Charge 4: “80 vessels made 90 trips 
to the Red Sea in the spring of 1941, col- 
lected $31,364,880 in charter hire, of which 
$26,000,000 represented profit.” 

Eighty-one vessels were used to make the 
90 trips to the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf 
during 1941, under space charter arrange- 
ments made between the shipowners or 
agents and the British Ministry of War Trans- 
port. 

The charter was for the outward voyage 
only and $31,756,618.47 was the charter hire 
paid for the use of the vessels on the outward 
trip, for the British Ministry of War Trans- 
port. The direct voyage profit of $25,978,- 
933.11 was based upon the round trip total 
revenue of $51,437,083.08, less $25,458,149.97 
direct voyage expense, not on the outward 
voyage alone. These figures include the 
round-trip revenue and direct voyage profit 
of the six American Export Line ships re- 
ferred to in answering Charge 3: 

These charters were not sought by the own- 
ers but were the result of a call for ships 
urgently needed to move vital war material 
to a critical area. The owners, in chartering 
their. vessels for this service were under- 
taking voyages into dangerous waters, had 
to depend upon their own efforts to obtain 
return pay cargoes, and were taking their 
vessels from far less hazardous trades where 
higher earnings were probable. 

They were old vessels, all except one, a Nor- 
wegian which made one out-bound trip only. 
They were all, however, capable of carrying 
the cargo that was so urgently needed in 
north Africa, and owners of more modern 
vessels did not choose to risk their vessels in 
this service. 

When the space charter rates for these 
voyages were agreed upon the Maritime Com- 
mission considered they were fair and equi- 
table, in view of the existing charter market 
rates which were higher than those agreed 
upon. They were also considered fair and 
equitable because it meant the entrance 
of American-flag vessels into a heretofore for- 
bidden and active war area where losses could 
be expected, and the question of obtaining 
return cargoes was in doubt. 

After a review of the preliminary reports 

on the first voyages, the Maritime Commis- 
sion brought about a reduction in the rate. 
When further figures became available, the 
Commission decided the actual returns to 
the owners represented excessive profits un- 
der the space charter agreements. 
-The Commission called the situation to 
the attention of the Comptroller General, 
asking for any suggestions that he might 
have to offer in respect to the possible re- 
covery of these excessive profits. 

In the meantime further check of the voy- 
age returns confirmed the belief of the Com- 
mission that the rates were too high and 
on November 19, 1942, at the invitation of 
the Commission, a number of the owners 
who had taken part in the Red Sea venture 
met with the Commission to consider the 
subject. 

Three suggestions were presented to the 
owners at the time, any one of which is adopt- 
ed would have resulted in a reduction in the 
charter rate, and a voluntary refund on the 
charter hire collected. 

The owner's response to this proposal be- 
ing unsatisfactory, the Chairman of the 
Commission brought the matter to the at- 
tention of the chairman of the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the 
House of Representatives. Extensive hear- 
ings were held before a special subcommittee 
on charter rates early in the year, but so far 
no report has been made. 

Two operators have made yoluntary re- 
funds through the Commission, aggregating 
$310,803.90. Upon failure of the remaining 
operators to respond to the suggestion of 
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the Maritime Commission to make voluntary 
adjustments on the amounts collected, the 
Commission referred these contracts to its 
Price Adjustment Board for renegotiation, 
pursuant to the terms of Public Law 528, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, as amended. 

5: “Ship operators, according to 
public records have received $280,000,000 in 
subsidies.” 

Operating-differential subsidy accruals 
under both temporary and long-range op- 
erating-differential subsidy agreements, from 
inception of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936 to date, total $51,129,437.93 a long cry 
from $280,000,000, 

These accruals cover all 17 of the tempo- 
rary operating-differential subsidy contracts, 
and all 12 of the long-term agreements. No 
operating-differential subsidies have been 
paid or accrued since the latter part of 1942, 

6: “A concrete-ship program of 
$150,000,000 was folded up by the Maritime 
Commission under mysterious circum- 
stances.” 

There was nothing mysterious in the ac- 
tion of the Commission in canceling a por- 
tion of the concrete-barge program last Au- 
gust. It was a matter of business judgment 
in the light of results obtained on the exist- 
ing contracts. Adequate press releases were 
sent out by the Maritime Commission out- 
lining the action taken and the reasons 
therefor. 

This program was only entered into in 1941 
as insurance of providing every possible ves- 
sel that could be obtained, when there was 
a call for more facilities for moving oil and 
other bulk commodities along the coast, and 
there was a scarcity of critical steel for the 
construction of normal type of-vessels. A 
separate available supply of labor was utilized. 

The program did not progress as fast as 
expected, and the cost of each vessel was 
much higher than had been estimated. 
When the tanker situation improved and 
steel was made available in sufficient quan- 
tity to enable us to build more adaptable 
vessels the concrete program was revised ac- 

y. 

As of December 1, 1943, one self-propelled 
and 22 non-self-propelled concrete barges 
have been delivered to the Maritime Commis- 
sion. A number of these are in use as oil 
storage tanks in the Southwest Pacific area, 
and others are in use in carrying coastal 
bulk cargoes. 

Twenty-three additional concrete barges 
have been launched, and are expected to be 
ready for service soon. Eight of these are of 
the self-propelled type. 

The total amount involved in this read- 
justed concrete-ship program is $115,546,213, 
including facilities. 

Just recently at the request of the War 
Department the Maritime Commission placed 
a contract for the construction of 25 con- 
crete lighters. ` 

Charge 7: “Insurance of $727,050 was paid 
by the Commission on an obsolete ship, the 
steamship Effingham, which was bought for 
$48,470. The operator made a profit of 3,000 
percent on this insurance and on charter 
hire before this vessel was sunk.” 

The payment of $727,050 made by the 
War Shipping Administration in settlement 
of the total loss claim on the Effingham 
was in accordance with the provisions of the 
charter party under which it was operating 
at time of loss. ; 

This payment had no relationship to the 
book value, but was the agreed contract 
valuation based upon the market value de- 
termined in accordance with standards gen- 
erally adopted under W. S. A. General Order 
9, dated May 14, 1942, for the valuation of 
dry-cargo vessels constructed prior to 1935. 

The report of the Advisory Board on Just 
Compensation in rule 5 states that the en- 
hancement clause of section 902 (a) cf the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as amended, 
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has no application to the valuation of char- 
tered vessels for the purpose of insurance. 

The charter-hire earnings of a vessel, as 
long as they are not out of line with the 
going rates in the trade in which it is oper- 
ating are not censorable just because the 
vessel is old. The age of a vessel does not 
fix its earning capacity, especially in times 
when the sole consideration is the vessel’s 
ability to deliver the cargo at its destination 
in a satisfactory condition. Charter hire at 
the time of loss was $3.35 per deadweight ton 
predicated on time basis, a most reasonable 
figure. 

Charge 8: “A report to the Comptroller 
General, never forwarded to Congress, dis- 
closing bewildering financial maneuvers in- 
volving $60,000,000 of taxpayers’ money in 
connection with the American President 
Lines.” 

It would be premature and well-nigh im- 
possible for the Commission to comment on 
charges based on an alleged report, a copy 
of which has not been furnished to it pre- 


sumably because it is an interoffice commu-_ 


nication of the General Accounting Office 
which is still being reviewed by that agency. 

The Commission’s activities in connection 
with the restoration of the important trans- 
Pacific and round-the-world services were 
the subject of two lengthy reports of the 
Commission to Congress—Financial Read- 
justment of Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., 
Ltd., dated February 17, 1938, and Reorgan- 
ization of American President Lines, Ltd., 
dated April 10, 1939. The net results, in 
addition to the reestablishment of the serv- 
ices and the purchase by the company of six 
new combination cargo and passenger ves- 
sels of the C-3-P type, which are valuable 
units of our war effort, are as follows: 

(a) Loans by the Commission and the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, made in 
1938, aggregating $4,500,000, have been re- 
paid in full, with interest. 

(b) The mortgage indebtedness on the old 
vessels, which in 1937 was about $14,000,000, 
has been repaid in full. 

(c) There has accrued to the American 
President Lines, Ltd., in operating subsidies 
a total of $10,015,105.83, $7,525,871.54 of which 
is subject to recapture by the Government, 
according to audit of December 31, 1942. 

(d) The common-stock interest which the 
Commission acquired from the Dollar in- 
terests in consideration of releasing them 
from certain obligations on notes, and 
amounting to about 80 percent of the com- 
mon-stock equity, has a book value of ap- 
proximately $4,558,927.45. 

The Assistant Comptroller General testi- 
fied on December 14, 1943, before the Sub- 
committee on Independent Offices of the 
House Appropriations Committee (hearings, 
p. 815) in response to the question, “Is there 
a report pending on the American President 
Lines?” as follows: 

“A report of an investigation has been 
made by the investigators. It has been be- 
fore the Comptroller General, and he had de- 
termined thus far that there is nothing in 
it to justify reporting it to Congress. He has 
taken the position that before reporting sim- 
ilar matters to the Congress, he should find 
either illegality or obvious waste worth while 
calling to the attention of the Congress.” 

The Commission does not pretend to be in- 
fallible. Matters of detail relating to the 
transactions involved in these charges may 
deserve criticism and in some cases require 
correction. From a larger point of view, 
these transactions were undertaken and car- 
ried out with a view to the best interests of 
the United States and the fulfillment of the 
objectives of the statutes which the Commis- 
sion and the War Shipping Administration 
administer. Most of them were successful. 
In the case of those which later events indi- 
cated were no longer necessary or desirable, 
the programs were subsequently abandoned 
or modified. 


Liberty and the Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 31 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a scholarly 
and brilliant sermon entitled “Liberty 
and the Law,” delivered by the Reverend 
Wilfrid Parsons, S. J., professor of politi- 
cal science at the Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C., at the Red 
Mass, under the auspices of the Law 
School, on Sunday, January 30, 1944. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


It is one of the tragedies of this tragic 
era that the men who are called upon to 
defend the rights of man against those who 
deny and destroy those rights are themselves 
afflicted with a profound scepticism as to 
the very meaning and value of right itself. 
It is as if you sent a helmsman to guide a 
ship through a stormy sea and told him that 
the line between his helm and the rudder 
might break at any minute. It is as if you 
sent an army of soldiers against the enemy 
and fold them that the powder in their guns 
may be mere incombustible sand and so 
will propel no bullet. It is a tragic thing 
that men should think, or at least suspect, 
that the cause for which they fight is no 
cause at all, but the mere image of a human 
longing that has no origin, no reality, no 
value. 

Human rights and human liberties have 
been the object of attack and of defense 
for many thousand years. Many statesmen 
and many soldiers have defended those 
rights and liberties, and many tyrants and 
many dictators have destroyed them. But 
always the defenders of those rights and 
liberties knew that what they fought for 
had a real existence and that they were 
worth the lives which were sacrificed for 
them. It is reserved for our age that the 
defenders of rights and liberties have their 
own mind corroded by the awful fear, sprung 
from disbelief, that the enemy may after 
all be right and we may be wrong, when 
he says that there are no rights which the 
state or the race is bound to respect. 

And that is not all. In the whole western 
tradition, for many hundreds of years, au- 
thority was the complement of liberty— 
authority existed so that liberty might be 
preserved. It is almost 200 years now 
since Jean-Jacques Rousseau first ques- 
tioned this assumption of the western mind. 
For him authority was not the complement 
of liberty, but its antithesis. The two were 
enemies to each other, and if liberty is a 
sacred thing, then authority is a sacrilege. 
In the whole western tradition, for many 
hundreds of years, authority preserved hu- 
man liberty by means of the written law, 
which was defined as a finding of human 
reason promulgated for the common good. 
When the sacred nature of authority was 
questioned, and it became instead a mere 
creature of human convention, then law 
became, not a finding of reason, but an 
act of the will, and therefore a kind of 
violence, an offense against the common good. 
In the whole western tradition, for many 
hundreds of years, authority in the com- 
munity was the authority of the community 
itself, and law was the expression of the 
ruler’s subjection to the interests of the 
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members of the community. The commu- 
nity had this right because it was based on 
the natural law, which is the law of God 
as found by human reason in human nature. 
When the very existence of this natural law 
was denied, then the community itself fell 
from the high estate with which the law 
of God had endowed it, and the way was 
opened at long last to make of it an instru- 
ment of tyranny, and not a blessed channel 
of human comfort and human progress. 

It was Pope St. Gregory the Great who in 
the sixth century wrote from Rome these 
striking words to the usurping Emperor Pho- 
cas at Constantinople: “This is the differ- 
ence between the kings of the gentiles and 
the emperors of the Roman Commonwealth, 
that the kings of the gentiles are lords of 
slaves and the emperors of the Common- 
wealth are rulers of freemen” (Epistola, 
XXX). It was this same Pope Gregory who 
over and over again insisted that “by nature 
all men are equal” (cf. Moralia, XXI, 22). 
Upon these twin concepts of liberty and 
equality, secured through justice, the medie- 
val civilization was finally built, and it is 
to us today a striking thing that when the 
founders of our republic preached these con- 
cepts they were only striving, however un- 
wittingly, to reestablish in the world the 
teaching of a Pope and father of the church. 

It was Cassiodorus who, writing for the 
Emperor Theodoric in Rome, impressed this 
ideal of justice upon the administrators of 
the Western Empire, just as it was he who, 
later, as a monk, introduced into the monas- 
teries of Europe that studium which was 
to preserve ancient human wisdom for suc- 
ceeding generations. It was a great bishop, 
St. Isidore of Seville, who helping to legis- 
late in the seventh century for the Visi- 
gothic Kingdom in Spain, formulated these 
great ideals of liberty and equality when he 
thus described the law: “Every law should 
be honest, just, possible, according to na- 
ture, according to the custom of the country, 
necessary, useful, clear also, lest in obscurity 
there lurk an ambush, and written for no 
private interest, but for the common util- 
ity of all the citizens” (Etymologies, 
TI, x, 6.) 

It was from these sources that the Middle 
Ages learned that government is the servant 
of the community, and that the ruler loses 
his right to rule when he deserts the prine 
cipal duty of hisrule. In the time of Charle- 
magne and his successors in the ninth cen- 
tury, at least 18 writers, monks or bishops, 
or both, reminded their rulers of these 
truths: that the ruler is the servant of his 
community, that the instrument of his rule 
is the written law, and that the ruler is him- 
self subject to that law. It can, I think, at 
least be argued, with much truth, that when 
popes like St. Gregory VII, Innocent III, or 
Boniface VIII struggled with the great rul- 
ers of their times, they were not so much 
striving to assert the temporal predominance 
of the Holy See as they were attempting to 
establish in succeeding generations the great 
principle that the purpose of government is 
to serve the community and that the law 
must be the channel of this service. 

Now it is one of the brighter signs of our 
times that men are more and more beginning 
to perceive that after all theology lies at 
the bottom of the science and art of govern- 
ment. It was Our Lord Himself who in the 
Gospel decreed the distinction of the spiritual 
and temporal powers, of God and of Caesar, 
into two separate and autonomous spheres, 
It was St. Paul who in his Epistle to the Ro- 
mans elevated the temporal power to a sacred 
position when he taught that all political 
power is God's power and enjoined upon us 
to obey it as we obey God himself. It was the 
Church, therefore, which brought about that 
first great emancipation of the human race, 
the emancipation of the soul, when it took 
from the state the right to intervene between 
the creature and his Creator. But it was also 
the Church which worked the second great 
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emancipation of mankind, the emancipation 
of the body, and therefore of the whole man, 
when it taught that it was the plan of God 
Himself that man should live in society and 
that this community of men was the provi- 
dential instrument by which the dignity and 
integrity of man’s personality would be pro- 
tected and advanced. For if this is true, then 
it is an emancipation, indeed, for no longer 
shall a mere man have the right to dispose 
of his subjects as he pleases at the motion 
and whim of his will, Both the citizen and 
the ruler are subject to the rule of human 
reason as expressed by written law. Liberty 
then becomes the right of the members of 
the community to be governed in their own 
interests and equality becomes the right of 
all the citizens to participate in the benefits 
of this rule. And both liberty and equality 
are not mere human prerogatives. They are 
sacred gifts of God endowed by Him upon His 
creatures. And it is only then that they can- 
not be abridged or destroyed, for only then 
have you placed them at the spot where they 
cannot be touched, outside this world in the 
hands of God. Put them in the hands of man, 
society, state, race, class, or what you will, 
give them a purely human origin, and state, 
race, or class can take them away. There is 
no liberty or equality except upon a theo- 
logical basis. 

Now this equality in liberty was safe enough 
as long as it was based on the ruler’s own 
belief that it was God's law that he rule the 
community in its own interest and as long 
as the ruler’s conscience was in accord with 
that belief, and that usually meant as long as 
there were churchmen to remind the ruler of 
his duty and rulers to listen to the church- 
men. But on those conditions this equality 
in liberty was at best a passive equality—the 
subject participated in the benefits of gov- 
ernment, indeed, but in doing so he was at 
the mercy of the benevolent dispositions of 
his rulers. It was a passive equality, not an 
active one, and hence precarious, and contin- 
gent upon the uncertain good will of a hered- 
itary ruler. 

It is one of the glories of the great 
St. Thomas Aquinas that, centuries before 
his time, he saw that in order to secure this 
passive equality, the participation of all the 
members of the community in the benefits 
of government, there must also be an active 
equality, the association of all the members 
of the community in the process of govern- 
ment. It was thus he laid down the prin- 
ciple that, as he said, “all should take some 
share in the government.” (Summa, I-II, 
105, 1 in C.) For him the community was the 
supreme concern, for it is nothing more than 
& body of men seeking a common good by joint 
action, and all should have a share in this 
common good, since the joint action is the 
action of all. It was this he meant when he 
laid down this other principle, that “the 
directing of anything to the end concerns 
the one to whom the end belongs.” (Summa, 
I-II, $0, iif in c.) 

It is not surprising, then, when we heard 
St. Thomas tell his generation that the 
scvereign “has not the power to frame laws 
except as representing the pecple“ (Summa, 
I-II, 97, iii ad 3), or when he tells us that law 
itself is nothing else than “a species of con- 
tract between the people and its ruler” (Expo- 
sitio in Ep. ad Romanos XIII, lectio 1). For 
any ruler in the Christian dispensation, he 
tells us, echoing St. Gregory the Great, is the 
ruler of a free people. For him, therefore, law 
is not a purely coercive thing, as it was to the 
ancients; it is primarily directive. It is a 
pattern of conduct, presented first to the in- 
tellect of men, and then an obligation, pre- 
sented to their free wills, binding them in 
conscience to work out this pattern in their 
actions (Summa, I, 96, iv in c; Summa, I-II, 
90,iinc). It is because man is a person, not 
an individual atom, impersonal in an imper- 
sonal society, that government owes to him 
the right of disposing of himself as a free 
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of his society are also persons that as a mem- 
ber of their community he is subject to their 
collective needs and collective demands. This, 
I take it, was the supreme contribution made 
by the Church in the Middle Ages to the great 
cause of human liberty. 

That high point of the human intellect 
in quest of justice and order did not long 
survive St. Thomas Aquinas. Not more than 
a generation after his death, writers like 
Giles of Rome (Aegidius Colonna) were tell- 
ing their readers that a community regime 
(regimen politicum) like that espoused by 
St. Thomas, might have been all right if man 
had not sinned, but because man was sin- 
ful, prone to error and crime, it was neces- 
sary to govern man by strong and masterful 
rulership that proceeded not from the com- 
munity but from a single governing head 
(regimen regale). It was the Fuehrer 
Prinzip of our own times raising its serpent 
head in the midst of the medieval theological 
paradise. It was to have disastrous conse- 
quences. From then on we can discern a 
straight line down to the Hitler of our own 
day. 

There was one gallant effort to stem the 
tide of absolutism by which the right of the 
community and the person of man were being 
submerged. It started in Spain in that 
great revival of scholastic teaching initiated 
by the Spanish Dominicans and carried on 
by their disciples, the Spanish Jesuits. St. 
Robert Bellarmine in Italy, in conflict with 
James I of England, self-anointed prophet 
of the divine right of kings, and Bellar- 
mine’s defender, the Spanish Suarez, once 
more invoked the great name of Aquinas, 
whom the rise of the national states had 
caused to be forgotten in man's thinking 
about the political power. Once again it was 
the Catholic Church which became the 
champion of the community and the com- 
mon good. Once again men were recalled 
by its theologians to the truths that liberty 
and equality are rights which man has re- 
ceived as an inheritance from God. Once 
again it was preached that authority in the 
community is the authority of the commu- 
nity itself and that law is the expression 
of the ruler’s subjection to the interests of 
the members of the community. And in the 
reassertion gf these truths the theologians 
of the church found unexpected allies in 
Great Britain, among those old Whigs who 
were combating the new absolutism on the 
English throne, and who were not ashamed to 
go to the continent, to the writings of the 
scholastics there, to find the arguments with 
which to carry on their struggle. And we 
in our day, in this country of ours, must not 
forget that it was from these old Whigs 
that the founders of our Republic received 
their training in the lessons of political 
philosophy. So it was, by a strange turn 
of the wheel, that the ancient European tra- 
dition of human rights and human liberties, 
the tradition of the Catholic Church for 
many centuries, was transplanted to the 
New World and became in turn, through rev- 
olution, the tradition of the United States 
of America. 

Meanwhile a new and menacing movement 
was arising on the continent of Europe 
which was to destroy not only the newer 
absolutisms but also the older European tra- 
dition itself, and it was to find its realization 
in a revolution in France which was a very 
different one from that which had been 
made in America in 1776. This European 
revolution denied that the natural law was 
the law of God as discerned in man’s na- 
ture by man’s reason. It set the individual 
up against the community, and it made gov- 
ernment not the instrument of God’s will 
toward men but a purely human and con- 
ventional force which fundamentally must 
be the antagonist of human freedom, 
Where once the church had taught that au- 
thority is the complement of liberty, gov- 
ernment became the antithesis of liberty. 
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something to diminish and to weaken as 
far as possible, and law is an invasion, a 
necessary invasion, but a hateful one, of the 
independence of the individual. So a Here 
bert Spencer in Britain came with his slo- 
gan, “Man versus the state,” and an Albert 
Jay Nock in the United States with his even 
sharper slogan, “Man’s enemy the state.” 
For a Karl Marx, that state is merely the in- 
strument of exploitation of the proletariat 
by the bourgecisie. It must inevitably and 
eventually wither away. For a Mussolini 
and a Hitler, the state is no less an instru- 
ment of oppression than it is for the others, 
but for that reason something to be cherished 
and strengthened. For the liberal who takes 
his thought from Rousseau or Spencer, the 
state and its government must be the same: 
it must be either hated or cherished beyond 
bounds, according as you wish to escape from 
it or use it as a weapon of sheer force for 
the exaltation of race or class. 

It is truly, as I have said, one of the trage- 
dies of this tragic era that the defenders of 
liberty against its destroyers must be afflicted 
with an incurable scepticism as to the foun- 
dations of liberty. Striving to place it upon 
an unassailable foundation of human rea- 
son, they have only succeeded in taking away 
from it the only foundation which it could 
possibly have, the theological foundation of 
that law of God which we call the natural law, 

Here, then, is the dilemma of the modern 
man. He must return to the traditional Eu- 
ropean concept of the community and the 
ruler, of true liberty and true equality, and 
that means ultimately that he must return 
to God. Or he must obstinately persist in 
a purely humanistic concept of authority, 
and that means that he will be disarmed in 
the defense of liberty in the face of those 
who are more ruthless in their logic than 
he is. The man of the West who loves liberty 
loves it because of the ancient tradition that 
is his. But his love and his logic, his will 
and his mind, are at odds with each other. 
And when a man’s love is divorced from his 
logic, his love becomes sentimentalism and 
his logic becomes a broken staff. It is our 
present task to bring our love of liberty once 
more in accord with our true traditions, in 
order to rescue it from scepticism and despair. 

All these things I have described as hap- 
pening through the centuries in man’s pur- 
suit of liberty are enshrined in our American 
institutions, our legal traditions, our juris- 
prudence. Not only Catholics, of course, but 
many other Christians, have preserved them 
in their theology, But where they have pre- 
served them, it has been where they have 
been consciously in union with the great uni- 
versal stream of Christian thought. When 
they have departed from them, it has been 
when they allied themselves with those who 
exalt man against God, the individual 
against the community, force against reason, 
and violence against law. We shall have 
cured our scepticism, and armed ourselves 
invincibly, when we put our human liberties 
2 God, the community, reason, and the 

W. 


To an Anxious Friend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1944 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial for which William Allen White was 
awarded the Pulitzer Prize, It appeared 
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in the Emporia (Kans.) Gazette, July 27, 
1922: 
TO AN ANXIOUS FRIEND 

You tell me that law is above freedom of 
utterance. And I reply that you can have 
no wise laws nor free enforcement of wise 
laws unless there is free expression of the 
wisdom of the people—and, alas, their folly 
with it. But, if there is freedom, folly will 
die of its own poison, and the wisdom will 
survive. That is the history of the race. 
It is the proof of man's kinship with God. 

You say that freedom of utterance is not 
for time of stress, and I reply with the sad 
truth that only in time of stress is freedom 
of utterance in danger. No one questions it 
in calm days, because it is not needed. And 
the reverse is true also; only when free 
utterance is suppressed is it needed, and when 
it is needed it is most vital to justice. Peace 
is good. But if you are interested in peace 
through force and without free discussion, 
that is to say, free utterance decently and in 
order—your interest in justice is slight. And 
peace without justice is tyranny, no matter 
how you may sugar-coat it with expediency. 
This State today is in more danger from 
suppression than from violence, because in 
the end suppression leads to violence; vi- 
olence, indeed, is the child of suppression. 
Whoever pleads for justice helps to keep the 
peace; and whoever tramples upon the plea 
for justice, temperately made in the name 
of peace, only outrages peace and kills some- 
thing fine in the heart of man which God 
put there when we got our manhood. When 
that is killed, brute meets brute on each side 
of the line. 

So, dear friend, put fear out of your heart. 
This Nation will survive, this State will pros- 
per, the orderly business of life will go for- 
ward if only men can speak in whatever way 
given them to utter what their hearts hold 
by voice, by posted card, by letter, or by press. 
Reason never has failed men. Only force 
and repression have made the wrecks in the 
world, 


An Idea—Whose Time Has Come 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 31 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “An Idea—Whose Time Has 
Come,” delivered by George E. String- 
fellow, president of the Kiwanis Club of 
New York City, on January 5, 1944. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


I shall not attempt to describe my grate- 
ful appreciation for this new evidence of 
your friendship, esteem, and confidence. 

I will do my uttermost to continue in this 
good favor and to merit it as a badge of 
highest honor when I go into retirement next 
year. 

George Bernard Shaw, when a guest of 
honor at a luncheon in London some time 
ago, was asked by the master of ceremonies, 
“Mr. Shaw, won't you tell this club, in your 
own. inimitable manner, just where you 
think we are going?” “I don’t know where 
the world is going,” replied the wit, “but I 
do know this club is always going to lunch.” 

Too many people who are acquainted with 
service clubs, such as Rotary, Lions, and Ki- 


wanis only from the outside have the idea 
that all we do is eat. 

Now, mind you, we do eat—and I would like 
to recommend our food to any gourmet 
prospective member who might be hesitating 
to join us on that score—it is equal to the 
best the world has to offer—as I was saying, 
now mind you, we do eat, but that is not all 
we do. It is not our primary interest. It is 
not even our secondary interest. 

You ask, What is our primary interest? 
Perhaps I can best answer that by giving you 
my definition of a service club: “A service 
club is a company of men of different pro- 
fessions and occupations, of diverse religious 
creeds, and various political affiliations, who 
have achieved and seek to maintain a high 
degree of respectable success in their chosen 
fields of endeavor, who have freely and 
unitedly assumed social responsibilities 
commensurate with their wealth, success, 
and influence.” 

It may seem to some of you that this 
definition of a service club is too idyllic and 
complimentary. To be sure I am partial, 
and you know it, But we do not have to 
turn to our partisans for compliments, for 
even our enemies do us the extraordinary 
honor of paying us compliments. 

It is always a first-rate compliment to be 
disliked by certain people. In our day it is 
the superlative compliment—next to being 
hated by the devil—to be the direct object 
of the avowed enmity of Herr Adolf Hitler. 

The service clubs have been paid that 
superlative compliment, 

One of the first acts of this modern Nero 
was to disband and dissolve the Rotary Clubs 
of Germany. 

We regard this categorical compliment 
with inestimable pride. 

Victor Hugo, on the eve of his death, wrote 
in his diary, “No army can withstand the 
strength of an idea whose time has come.” 
In a refiection on that brilliant observation 
by the noted French novelist, Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick writes, “Repeatedly in his- 
tory that truth has been vindicated. As 
though its hour has struck, a new idea 
emerged. The special men and women who 
happened to represent it were often not re- 
markable in themselves,” Dr. Fosdick con- 
tinues. “Only this was their distinction: 
They were the implements and instrumen- 
talities of an “idea whose time has come.“ 

This is one of the momentous centuries 
of history. Because in this century there 
has emerged an “idea whose time has come.” 
One claims that idea is the common man, 
He has called this the century of the com- 
mon man, For another, the idea is America, 
He nominated this the American century. 
Both men are sensitive to the fact that 
something notable is happening. But the 
emerging “idea whose time has come” is not 
the idea of the common man nor the idea of 
America. History will record that “the idea 
whose time has come” in this century is the 
idea of freedom for all people of good will— 
freedom for the uncommon man as well 
as the common man. And with the emer- 
gence of this idea of freedom—as if it were 
attesting to the health of human instinct— 
there is the resurgence of an idea whose 
time was at the dawn of time. It is that 
men forever stand in the need of God. Now, 
we know there is more than pretty senti- 
ment in the beautiful spiritual, Standin’ 
in the Need of God. 

There is a rising tide of consciousness of 
this need of God throughout the world. 
Since Pearl Harbor Americans everywhere 
have turned to Him, as never before, for cour- 
age, comfort, and guidance. In Russia, whose 
people have been historically deeply religious, 
but since the Bolshevik Revolution, have 
been instructed against the tenets of their 
ancient faith, leaders and people alike are 
turning in conscious need to that ancient 
faith for help. Premier Stalin, who was for 
years the world’s chief antagonist of re- 


, ligion, recently ralsed his glass in a toast to 
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the President of the United States and ex- 
claimed: “May God help him in his task.” 
And even Hitler, from his fast deteriorating 
position, for the first time since his rise to 
power, in the last paragraph of his New Year's 
proclamation, injected the religious note, 

Today the Allies stand before the future— 
as it is framed in this year of our Lord 1944, 
with a clear conception of all it entails in 
sacrifice and death, but with confidence in 
our certain victory. A large measure of this 
optimism comes as a reasoned judgment on 
the weight of might we possess in men anti 
material. But much of our optimism is 
grounded in our religious faith. Joe Louis 
put it in homely and striking words: “We 
will win because we are on God's side.“ 

The Kiwanians of America are conscious 
of being, and sincerely desire to become, more 
perfect implements and instruments of those 
“ideas whose time has come.” It is our 
avowed purpose by word and deed, by indi- 
vidual and united effort, to deepen our own 
and our fellows’ faith in God; to proclaim 
and to live by the highest American ideals of 
freedom; to practice in every walk of life the 
loftiest. moral and ethical principles we 
know; and last, but not least, to reach out 
with the strength of love to the underpriv- 
ileged, to lift them up, and to help them lift 
themselves, to places of just redress, and full 
opportunities to satisfy their natural abili- 
ties and their honorable ambitions. 

One step in the direction of achieving our 
avowed purpose was taken several months ago 
by our national organization. A program 
has been undertaken on a Nation-wide basis 
to publicize facts about our economic history 
that are apparently so obvious that most of 
us, or at least dangerously many of us, have 
become blind to them. Kiwanis, with this 
program, will do its part to make every Ameri- 
can aware of the material and spiritual re- 
wards that are his with our American system 
of free enterprise. We want every man, 
woman, and child in America to take inven- 
tory, to know their comparative position in 
the world-wide scheme of things, then to 
judge and pass their own verdict on where 
they are and the system by which they arrived 
there. 

As members of this service club, a cross- 
section of the business and professional men 
of this country, we know that the only road 
to genuine good times is now, as always, and 
ever will be, free production and exchange 
of goods and services for a profit. This is the 
American free enterprise system of both busi- 
ness and labor. We are well aware that this 
so-called profit system has become the victim 
of scorn and sneers. Why this system, which 
has earned us individually and collectively as 
a nation the envy and fear of our enemies 
and the admiration of our friends as the 
richest and mightiest people on the face of 
the earth, should be the butt of ridicule is 
simply beyond my poor ability to compre- 
hend. 

We in Kiwanis have solemnly decided that 
we will not sit back and without a struggle 
allow its enemies to destroy that system 
which has rewarded so many with so much. 

If there should be fear in the hearts of 
some, that taking this step we now stand with 
those who desire to save this system merely 
as @ means of securing themselves and 
their posterity forever whatever they have, 
regardless of the system's accumulation of 
imperfections which retards progress in the 
direction of higher standards of living for 
more and more people, let me say this, some 
of our minds have not yet jelled in that mold. 
When in the clear white light of experience, 
reason, and God’s own revelation, the imper- 
fections are apparent, we stand with those 
who would remove them, and, if need be, 
radically by surgery, so long as it does not 
impair the life of the patient, whom we would 
rather have, even with some imperfections, 
than not at all. 

In fact, I contend that regular, judicious 
pruning of the economic tree is as productive 
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of better and more abundant fruit, as it is 
to a healthy apple tree. 

The Kiwanians of America are not trying 
to save this great economic system for our- 
selves alone. Of course, we want it for our- 
selves, but we want it for our country, for our 
children and grandchildren, too. We want to 
save it for you, Mr. and Mrs. America, who- 
ever you are and wherever you are, and your 
children and grandchildren. We want to 
save it for our sons and your sons in service: 
for the 5,000,000 who will be overseas by next 
July, for a sure hope to those who return, 
and a living monument -of genuine oppor- 
tunities for the families of those who will 
never return, 

We must not fail in this home-front 
struggle. We will not fail if we seek the 
guidance of Almighty God, and live by that 
guidance in all our endeavors, 

In closing I repeat, Kiwanians of America 
are conscious of being, and sincerely desire to 
become more perfect implements and instru- 
ments of those “ideas—whose time has come.” 


Unnecessary Censorship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 31, 1944 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, on Decem- 
þer 4, 1942, now more than a year ago, 
before the Executives Club in Chicago, 
among other things I said this: 


A lot of this unnecessary censorship must 
be done away with. This war now belongs to 
the people. Certainly they did not want it, 
but it is now theirs. It has been thrust upon 
us. The few may have brought it about but 
the few can never win it. Now that the peo- 
ple are engaged in a life and death struggle, 
it is the people—ali of the people—who are 
now paying for it. They are doing the fight- 
ing and they are doing the dying and they 
ought to be let in on it. 

Don’t think I am foolish. I know in war 
you cannot reveal the secret movement of 
troops. I know you cannot disclose informa- 
tion that would give aid and comfort to the 
enemy. I know that a certain amount of 
censorship is not only desirable but abso- 
lutely necessary, but I do say that it is 
supreme folly to withhold from the Ameri- 
can people for weeks and even months, the 
information that the enemy already pos- 
sesses. 

These men who want to cover up must have 
something to hide. Honest men, able men, 
and sincere men don't have anything to hide. 
They welcome constructive criticism and they 
have no fear of the other kind. 


Mr. Speaker, in my hand I hold a clip- 
ping which I cut from yesterday’s issue 
of the Washington Sunday Star. It is 
an Associated Press dispatch and reads 
as follows: 


PASTOR SEES POLITICS IN ATROCITIES “TIMING” 


Port ARTHUR, TEX., January 29.—The Rev- 
erend R. E. Day, pastor of Port Arthur’s First 
Baptist Church and father of a son who is a 
Japanese captive in the Philippines, today 
charged that the Government “is making 
propaganda and politics out of the torture 
ot our soldiers and the broken hearts of their 
families.” 

“Why was the truth about the Japanese 
barbarism so long suppressed?” he asked dur- 
ing an interview. 
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“It looks to me that our Government is 
resorting to most reprehensible tactics in 
holding up these facts and then springing 
them on us as an election year opens and 
for the purpose apparently of propagandizing 
the fourth war loan.” 

The pastor’s son, Capt. Morris E. Day, was 
an Army chaplain on Bataan and has been a 
prisoner of the Japanese since its fall, 

“The administration,” said the Reverend 
Mr. Day, “should give us the facts as they 
develop for informational purposes and 
should not juggle its releases with an eye on 
politics and propaganda. We Americans can 
take it.” 


Mr, Speaker, at no time have I expect- 
ed the new dealers to follow me. We do 
not think the same thoughts, nor do we 
speak the same language. Our political 
philosophies are antithetical, but if the 
new dealers possess one grain of good 
sense and fair play—which, of course, I 
seriously doubt—they will heed the time- 
ly warning of this Texas preacher, who is 
pastor of Port Arthur’s First Baptist 
Church, and whose son is a captain in 
the United States Army, now in Japanese 
hands. 

The President pleads for unity among 
our people when he does not have it in 
his own official family. The wrangling 
and bickering between Elmer Davis and 
Robert Sherwood should end. The Office 
of War Information should be abolished 
or at least merged with the Office of 
Censorship under a single responsible 
head, who will assume sole responsibility 
and who will stop at once playing politics 
with the suffering of our soldiers and 
cease dishing out propaganda for life 
tenure of office. This is only one of in- 
numerable examples of the overlapping 
and duplication of alphabetical agencies. 
These agencies daily issue contradictory 
orders that produce much confusion and 
uncertainty among our people, and which 
with all their extravagance and waste 
are making this war cost the taxpayers 
twice as much as it should. We can have 
unity if those in power are willing to give 
as well as take. We will soon win the war 
if responsible authorities think first of 
winning the war instead of winning the 
election. 


East Texas Timber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1944 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include a letter concern- 
ing damage to east Texas timber and 
work which is being instituted to mini- 
mize as much as possible the loss recently 
sustained there: 

UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, January 29, 1944. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
` Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR, BECKWORTH: Reference is made 

to your communication of January 23 con- 
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cerning the damage to timber stands in east 
Texas caused by the recent sleet storm, and 
your request that we investigate the matter 
to determine how the forest products in- 
volved may best be salvaged. 

Our representative in east Texas, Mr. Mil- 
ler, held a meeting of landowners, pulpwood, 
and lumber operators, and State officials last 
Thursday to determine how the salvaging of 
the down timber on both private and public 
land in the storm area might be accomplished 
most effectively. 

As you may know, the Forest Service, at 
the request of the War Production Board, is 
administering the timber production war 
project to stimulate the production of lum- 
ber and pulpwood needed for our war effort. 
Our chief of that project, Mr. Shaw, in our 
regional office at Atlanta, Ga., at the request 
of Regional Forester Kircher, has gone to 
the storm area to obtain first-hand informa- 
tion concerning the situation and to deter- 
mine how our project might help the private 
landowners in salvaging their merchantable 
timber. Special attention is being given to 
the best use of prisoners of war in the needed 
salvage work. We will attempt to provide 
such assistance as is possible to the private 
forest landowners and operators in salyaging 
their timber products, and will take direct 
action to salvage down timber on our na- 
tional forest areas. Every effort will be made 
to expedite this work. 

Sincerely, 
Lye F. Warts, Chief. 
By C. M. GRANGER. 


The Drys Are at It Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 31, 1944 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following radio 
address delivered by me over station 
WABC, New York, over the Columbia 
network, Sunday, January 23, 1944: 


THE DRY MOLLY MAGUIRES AND CARRIE NATIONS 
OF HATCHET FAME ARE ON THE RAMPAGE 
AGAIN 


While some 10,000,000 of our youth are in 
uniform, both here and abroad, the camel 
seeks to get his nose in under the tent. The 
professional “drys” are again creeping upon 
the Nation to make it a Sahara, 

The “drys” conveniently forget the last 
prohibition “drink storm” and holocaust. It 
was an “ignoble experiment” with its “ginger 
jake,” “needled beer,” “rotgut,” “home brew.“ 
“bathtub gin,” all of which took a terrific 
toll of life. The hip-pocket flask became the 
badge of “flaming youth.” The speakeasy, 
the honky-tonk, the clip joint, and the blind 
pig were the rendezvous of the socialites and 
the guttersnipes. Hijackers, poachers, and 
rum runners attained the wealth of Croesus, 
The Al Capones, Waxey Gordons, and Legs 
Diamonds became the “glamour boys.” They 
Grove the “coach and six through the 
statute.” 

Justice lay prostrate. 
The Nation was helpless. 

The “drys” call such a cost of prohibi- 
tion trifling. Any revival of the mischief 
is unthinkable. Yet last week before one of 
the subcommittees of the House Judiciary 
Committee was enacted a farce comedy—a 
hearing on the Bryson bill, which seeks to 


Crime mounted. 
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goosestep the Nation into dryness and dis- 
ce. 

Note the haste of the “drys” to get through 
with their sordid business before the boys 
come home. Our absentee soldiers are con- 
cerned lest the comedy become a bitter 
tragedy. As recently as last October Amer- 
ican servicemen abroad were asked this ques- 
tion by the British Institute of Public Opin- 
ion: “If the question of national prohibition 
in the United States should come up again, 
would you vote ‘wet’ or dry“? The poll 
showed that 85 percent were “wet,” 9 percent 
“dry,” and 6 percent undecided. 

An even more powerful warning of how 
servicemen feel on this issue was contained 
in an editorial in the Stars and Stripes, daily 
newspaper of the United States armed forces 
in the European theater of operations, which 
declared! We know what we want 
in the way of liquor legislation and feel those 
at home should wait until we return before 
initiating further legislation on liquor con- 
trol.” 

We must indeed listen a thousand times 
more to the voice of wisdom of the absent 
servicemen rather than to the siren voice of 
the professional dry. 

Apparently the drys are working like 
beavers. They are préssing and pushing in 
all directions. Their strength should not be 
minimized. They have been making the Na- 
tion arid by local option, i. e„ through the 
back door by sneak attacks. The creeping 
paralysis of prohibition through local option 
has affected already 18.9 percent of the popu- 
lation of the Nation. Of the 3,070 counties 
in the United States, 904; or 30 percent, are 
already dry. While urban and industrial 
areas have been unmindful of lurking danger, 
the drys have been feeding prohibition to the 
rural areas by the spoonsful, administered 
by that quack Dr. Bluenose Pecksniff. 

The Nation must be aroused out of its 
apathy. Nothing should be taken for granted. 
The drys are powerful financially. They are 
very good organizers. I have been checking 
votes. The subcommittee of the Judiciary 
Committee may be evenly divided. When 
there is an even split, it is customory for the 
subcommittee to refer the bill without rec- 
ommendation to the entire membership of 
the Judiciary Committee. As to the Judiciary 
Committee in its entirety, there seems to be 
no preponderating sentiment either way. A 
member has a perfect right to refrain from 
voting. 

Thus, unless the right-thinking people of 
the Nation bestir themselves and make their 
influence felt, it is possible for the Judiciary 
Committee to vote this bill out. 

They are now using a new shibboleth. 
During the last war, prohibition was intro- 
duced to save the boys. This time in ad- 
dition it is to prevent absenteeism, That 
issue is as false as a theatrical storm. But 
the drys are making headway with it and 
are grinning like Cheshire cats. Before it is 
too late, the Nation must be galvanized into 
action against these drys. We need many 
Paul Reveres to warn the Nation against its 
latest enemies, 

Remember, the trick worked in the First 
World War, and we allowed ourselves to be 
bunkoed into wartime prohibition: That was 
the entering wedge for the eighteenth amend- 
ment and its handmaiden of iniquity, the 
Volstead Act. A 
Now, again, we must save our boys for the 
duration and, besides, stretch the working 
men and women of the Nation across a dry 
procrustean bed. 

Once bitten, twice shy. 

Wake up, John Q. Public. Be on guard: 

It would be outrageous to try to iron and 
barlock our soldiers into soberness. What an 
insult. Why? A lad ready to go through 
the valley of the shadow in Tunisia, at Sa- 
lerno, or at Tarawa must shun a harmless 
glass of beer, 


A mechanic at the aircraft plant, a welder 
in a shipyard; yes, even a farmer at his 
plow, the butcher, the baker, the candlestick 
maker—none can quench their thirst with 
whatever they will, highball, cocktail. 

Es ist verboten. Hitler could not do much 
worse. 

As for saving our boys from liquor, the 
Office of War Information, after a careful 
coast-to-coast survey, points out that there 
is no “excessive drinking among our troops” 
and that “drinking does not constitute any 
serious problem,” and that “no American 
Army in all history has been so orderly,” and 
lastly, “the sale of beer in the post exchanges 
in training camps is a positive factor in 
Army sobriety.” 

Secretary of the Navy Knox says, “We are 
convinced that this approach (educational 
and recreational) is more enlightening and 
effective than rigid prohibition with all its 
attendant and familiar evils.” 

Secretary of War Stimson says, “Prohibit 
and those who desire such bever- 
ages will inevitably resort to the speakeasy 
and bootlegger outside the military reserva- 
tion. * * * I urge that it not be im- 
posed on us by Congress.” 

The report of the Office of War Information 
goes on to say, “Wartime is the honeymoon 
of rumor, The uprocting of settled people, 
the necessary censorships which conceal the 
movements of troops, all the excitements and 
insecurities inevitable in a nation at war, 
create a ready audience for tall stories and 
sensational gossip. The uniform is conspic- 
uous. One unruly delinquent in a G. I. 
blouse, a half-dozen prankish privates tipsy 
with a few drinks and furlough freedom, can 
start stories which, pyramided in telling, give 
the impression to the honestly gullible that 
service carousals are hampering our train- 
ing for war. 

“There is drinking in the Army; there will 
continue to be drinking in the Army. The 
approach of the military authorities to the 
problem is not prohibition but control.” 

To the dry quibblers and humbugs I say: 

“The American soldier needs neither cur- 
tain lectures nor apology. He behaves well, 
he trains well, and in the far-flung places of 
the earth he is fighting well. * * * His 
commanding officers believe in him, his chap- 
keny are proud of him, and we glory in 

Reading One World, I find that at every 
stop Willkie made in Russia, whether he 
dined at the Kremlin or breakfasted in a 
Siberian outpost, vodka was. served. Here 
is a virile, rejuvenated nation, perfectly 
proud of its liquor. The Russians drink 
annually millions of gallons of vodka—far 
more than we per capita. Yet Willkie pro- 
claims the Russians “one of the healthiest 
peoples of the world.” Their stirring victo- 
ries on the eastern front highlight an amazing 
fortitude. 

The courage and boldness to be gotten 
from a bit of rum or wine now and then is 
invaluable. The rank and file for centuries 
know this secret. Byron put it another way. 
He said, “There is naught, no doubt, so 
much the spirit cheers as rum and true re- 
ligion.” You can no more deny people by any 
kind of prohibition the cheer of rum than 
you can deny them the solace of true re- 
ligion, 

Finally, all else failing, the drys, looking 
for a scapegoat, blame so-called absenteeism 
on drink. That charge is scurrilous, imply- 
ing that large numbers of decent, God-fear- 
ing workmen and workwomen are irrespon- 
sible sots, who care more for liquor than they 
do for patriotism. It is a damnable lie. 
Every important survey clearly shows that 
drinking is a negligible factor causing ab- 
senteeism. No, indeed, we shall never allow 
absenteeism and our absent soldiers to be- 
come a fulcrum with which to lift prohibi- 
tion again onto the backs of the people, for 
even the duration, 
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Listening to the testimony of some of the 
sophists before the Judiciary Subcommittee, 
one got the impression that all laboring 
men and women on Saturday night went on 
a binge from which they could not recover 
until Tuesday or Wednesday of the follow- 
ing week. 

The causes of absenteeism are compli- 
cated. They may exist, not only in the 
community where the plant is located, but 
in the plant itself. Epidemics and sickness 
are the major causes. The common cold and 
grippe is the greatest single factor. The 
testimony of Paul V. McNutt, Chairman of 
the War Manpower Commission, Secretary of 
Labor Perkins, and the United States Public 
Health Service, attribute absenteeism, in ad- 
dition to sickness, to shortage of housing, 
lack of transportation facilities, car-sharing 
difficulties, acute lack of doctors and den- 
tists which in many areas is most acute, 
working wives compelled to take time off 
to care for infant children, material short- 
ages in plants which slow up productich, 
job shopping, job piracy, lack of understand- 
ing by an employee of the importance of his 
job, lack of supervision, and the accumula- 
tion of output lying around in plants lead- 
ing an employee to believe his work is not 
urgent, increased earnings from overtime 
and higher wages enabling the worker to lay 
off without decreasing his standards of liv- 
ing and the temptation to spend money on 
entertainment and recreation as consumer 
goods become scarcer and scarcer, 

Thus the professional drys very glibly speak 
of absenteeism with more emotion than 
sense. Indeed there is little culpable absen- 
teeism and only a minutia of it is due to 
drink. Absenteeism is not a simple problem. 
There is no single cure-all, The professional 
drys advancing excessive drink as a major 
cause, if not the principal cause, is dangerous 
business. It obscures the problem and makes 
more difficult a badly needed solution. But 
over and beyond that, it is our duty to point 
out the utter fallacy of the charge. Other- 
wise, our dry friends will have what they so 
earnestly covet—a perfect stealthy and back- 
door approach to the return of prohibition. 

I say to the drys, desiring the return to 
prohibition, seek out Chapter 26 of Proverbs, 
verse 11, which reads as follows: “As a dog 
returneth to his vomit so a fool returneth to 
his folly.” 

It is axiomatic that water never rises above 
its source. No law, therefore, can be enforced 
if not backed by public sentiment. The 
source of all law is public sentiment. If a 
statute is unwanted, it will be disregarded, 
No amount of palaver by the professional drys 
can alter this fact. The eighteenth amend- 
ment was torn to shreds because it offended 
the wisdom and common sense of the Nation. 
It rebelled.. Repeal resulted. 

The drys fail to recognize that drink, in 
itself, is not an evil. It is the abuse of drink- 
ing that spells doom for the offender. Be- 
cause of that abuse, the drys would abolish 
whisky, wine, and beer for all. That would 
be like trying to hold out the Atlantic Ocean 
with a groan. It cannot be done. Only 
moral suasion can curb the abuse of that 
which is inherently sound. 

If you say, “Would there were no wine,” 
because of the drunkards, then you must say, 
going on by degrees: “Would there were no 
steel,” because of the murderers. “Would 
there were no night,” because of the thieves. 
“Would there were no light,” because of the 
informers, and “Would there were no women,” 
because of adultery. 

Montaigne said, “To forbid us anything is 
to make us have a mind for it.“ Abraham 
Lincoln said, “Prohibition will work great 
injury to the cause of temperance. It is a 
species of intemperance within itself, for it 
goes beyond the bounds of reason in that it 
attempts to control a man’s appetite by legis- 
lation, and makes a crime out of things that 
are not crimes, A prohibition law strikes a 
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blow at the very principles upon which our 
Government was founded.” 

Mark Twain said, “Prohibition only drives 
drunkenness behind doors and into dark 
places, and does not cure it or even diminish 
it * 


There are none so blind as those who will 
not see. 

The drys deliberately would bypass the 
bribery, corruption, chicanery, and deceit 
which were the byproducts of prohibition. 
They are like horses with blinders. They 
only see one thing—another eighteenth 
amendment, regardless. By design they blot 
out the fact that for the first time in our 
history between 1919 and 1933 crime became 
organized into a great industry. Let us as- 
sume that prohibition did keep drink from 
a few timid souls. But the prohibitionists 
fail to realize the terrible cost, the terrible 
toll. They assume it was still worth while. 
That is like the story that comes out of 
Aesop's Fables, where the well-intentioned 
bear kills the fly on the forehead of his mas- 
ter who is sleeping, by dropping a heavy rock 
on his forehead. 

The sad commentary of prohibition was 
that it did not prohibit. People still drank. 
Remember that the eighteenth amendment, 
and even the present Bryson bill, does not 
make the purchase of liquor an offense. 
Only the seller is guilty. Why should not 
the purchaser be deemed an offender? Pro- 
hibitionists very significantly leave that gap 
so that many of them can still buy and have 
their liquor, 

Even today in the dry States of Kansas, 
Mississippi, and Oklahoma the drys appar- 
ently get all the liquor they want. In Mis- 
sissippi the Federal Government issued 3,117 
liquor licenses. In Oklahoma 3,415 liquor 
licenses were issued, and in Kansas 3,933 
liquor licenses were issued. 

What are these dealers doing with all these 
licenses? They are selling beer, wines, and 
liquors in vast volume in these dry States. 
The mere possession of such a license should 
be prima facie evidence of a violation of State 
laws. Are these possessors punished? Of 
course not. That would deprive royalist 
drys of their liquor. I say to the drys, es- 
pecially of these States, before you try to 
dry up the Nation, clean up your own back 
yard. “Why beholdest thou the mote that is 
in thy brother's eye but considereth not the 
beam that is in thine own eye?” 

I listened attentively to a professional 
dry over this network last Sunday whose 
argument I am supposed to answer today. 
Frankly, his seems to me the tale of one 
enthusiastically misguided, “all sound and 
fury but signifying nothing.” 

The same speaker said that the liquor in- 
dustry is being mollycoddled and pampered. 
That certainly gives one a laugh. The liquor 
industry is actually held in a vise to such an 
extent that in 1942, the Federal revenue from 
alcohol amounted to about $1,215,174,000 and 
the State tax amounted to about $350,000,- 


000. 

In addition, it is very significant that the 
drys say nothing about the important role 
of the alcohol industry in the present war. 
No potable whisky or brandy is being manu- 
factured. All distilleries have been com- 
mandeered for the manufacture of alcohol 
as a basic ingredient for the making of 
smokeless powder, chemical warfare mate- 
rials, medical supplies, and synthetic rubber, 
and lend-lease materials. When the dis- 
tilleries were converted from producing po- 
table liquor to war alcohol, practically no 
critical steel, copper, or bronze, or other 
strategic metal was required. Today, all dis- 
tilleries are devoted 100 percent to the war 
effort. Nor will the use of grain by distillers 
for vital war materials deplete in any sense. 
of the word the stores needed for food. 

It is 10 years since we buried Dr. Bluenose 
Prohibition. Let him stay buried, with his 
umbrella, his sleazy plug hat, and his oozing 


piety. 


Democratic Leadership and the Solid 
South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN H. OVERTON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 31 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Democratic Leadership and the 
Solid South,” published in the Shreve- 
port (La.) Times of January 27, 1944. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEMOCRATIC LEADERSHIP AND THE SOLID SOUTH 


The South received little consideration at 
the meeting of the Democratic National 
Committee in Washington last week, just 
as it usually has had little consideration in 
the party’s recent national conventions or 
from its national administrations after sup- 
plying the foundation to elect them to office. 

The Roosevelt-New Deal administration 


would have had a hard row from the begin- | 


ning but for the South. In Congress south- 
ern Representatives make up more than half 
of the Democratic-New Deal majority in the 
House and almost half of the majority in 


the Senate is from the South. In actual | 


figures, the South supplies 53 percent of the 
Democrats in the House and 44 percent of 
those in the Senate Yet, in national Demo- 
cratic conventions it has only 25 percent of 
the delegates and when the national commit- 
tee meets to plan a coming convention and 
campaign the South is offered little more 
than crumbs from the political banquet 
table. 

The sum and substance of consideration 
for the South at the Washington national 
committee meeting was: First, that the South 
should, of course, supply the votes on na- 
tional election day to cast its more than one- 
fourth of the electoral college tally in behalf 
of whatever candidates the eastern, western, 
middle western, et cetera, delegates to the 
national convention had selected. With the 
South guaranteeing over 25 percent of the 
electoral college, it is necessary for the rest 
of the Nation to provide only less than one- 
fourth of the total electoral college vote 
in order to elect the chosen candidates. Sec- 
ond, the Washington meeting policy was to 
vaguely dangle before the South the possi- 
bility—but only the possibility—that a Vice 
Presidential candidate from its States might 
be selected for the coming campaign. 

However, there was no definite promise 
even on this single political crumb. In 1940 
the South thought it had some chance of 
getting the Vice Presidential nominee when 
it mustered 224 convention votes behind 
BANKHEAD, but President Roosevelt named 
and nominated WALLACE, 

Even though the Vice Presidential post is 
simply secondary and intended to quiet 
grumbles about not having the Presidential 
nominee, the South has had the second place 
post only twice since the Civil War—Robin- 
son of Arkansas in 1928 and Garner in 1932. 
Garner was shelved in 1940 in favor of Wat- 
Lack, who always has been anathema to the 
South. And, Robinson did not come until 
60 years after the Civil War had ended. 

On the Presidential side the South has not 
been given the Democratic nominee since be- 
fore the Civil War. Prior to the Civil War 
five of the seven Democratic Presidential 
nominees came from the South—since then, 
none. Woodrow Wilson was born in Vir- 
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ginia but he was southern only by geograph- 
ical coincidence of birth. By rearing, en- 
vironment, education, and adult activity he 
was an eastern educator. 

The chief modern-day reason for failure 
of the South to receive consideration in the 
high councils of the party of which it al- 
ways has been the foundation is failure of 
its own political leaders to do anything 
whatever about the situation. In fact, they 
have helped make it easier for the party 
chieftains to disregard the South, particu- 
larly by their action in making possible, in 
1936, the end of the party convention rule 
requiring a two-thirds majority for nomina- 
tions. Under the two-thirds rule the South 
had at least a veto power in nominations, 
Under the majority rule established at the 
1936 Philadelphia convention, both the third 
term and the Wallace Vice Presidential nom- 
ination over the southerner, Bankhead, later 
became possible. Bankhead had ample votes 
to block Wattace in 1940 if the two-thirds 
rule had existed. 

As things stand now, a group made up 
chiefly of nonsouthern new dealers have 
been able to hold the national Democratic 
whip hand largely because of the South's 
own political lethargy within the party 
which it founded and built to national 
power. 


International Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARL A. HATCH 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 31 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, there is 
one question on which we are all agreed, 
I think without exception. Every per- 
son in the United States would like to 
see come out of this conflict some form, 
some method of a just and enduring 
peace. The former Under Secretary of 
State, Mr. Sumner Welles, has been mak- 
ing various speeches throughout the 
country at different times and writing 
articles on this all-important subject. 
He is a man who knows the subject and 
has given it probably as much study as 
anyone else in the world. Whether we 
agree with what Mr. Welles says or not, 
nevertheless I am sure that the views he 
expresses are entitled to consideration. 
Recently in the Washington Post there 
appeared an article by Mr. Welles en- 
titled “International Agency.” I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL AGENCY 
(By Sumner Welles) 
BASED ON REGIONAL SYSTEMS 
III 

If the preliminary world organization is to 
be based upon regional systems similar to the 
present inter-American system the compo- 
sition and powers of the executive council 
of the international organization under 
whose general authority and supervision 
these regional systems would function are 
of prime importance. 

In the original Council of the League of 
Nations the five principal Allied Powers were 
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given permanent representatives, and four 
other members were elected by the League 
Assembly from among the smaller powers, 
Subsequently the number of members of 
each category was increased. Action on all 
basic questions required unanimity in voting. 

Experience has demonstrated that certain 
features of these arrangements caused seri- 
ous difficulties. While the Assembly usually 
attempted to provide for regional distribu- 
tion in electing representatives of the small- 
er powers to the Council, the election of 
individual governments rather than of rep- 
resentatives of regional groups of states re- 
sulted in a situation where the representa- 
tion within the Council of the general inter- 
ests of the other smaller states, or of policies 
of broad regional advantage, was rarely un- 
dertaken. 

Moreover, the method of selecting repre- 
sentatives of the smaller states by the en- 
tire assembly resulted in continued lobby- 
ing on the part of the former in order to 
secure election to the Council. Not infre- 
quently the vital interests of smaller nations 
were prostituted for this purpose. 

The requirement of unanimity in the vot- 
ing of the members of the Council of the 
League often blocked necessary or desirable 
action, 

The executive council which the United 
Nations should immediately create so that 
they may all participate in the political de- 
cisions now being made might advanta- 
geously be constituted, so far as present con- 
ditions permit, in such a manner as to en- 
able it to become the embryo of the execu- 
tive council of the future provisional inter- 
national organization. Much valuable time 
and experience could thus be gained. 

To be effective the executive council of 
the world organization must be small in 
number. 

Permanent individual representation must 
be accorded to the four major powers—the 
United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, China, 
and the United States—and, subsequently, 
to any other major power equally willing and 
able to participate, through the employ- 
ment of its armed force, in the maintenance 
of peace throughout the world. Additional 
representation should be given to the inter- 
American system; to a European organiza- 
tion—whether that comprises a single re- 
gional system or several systems; to a sys- 
tem of the Near East and to one of the Far 
East. Furthermore, representation on the 
executive council should be accorded the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, since, 
while it is not a regional system, it comprises 
an association of autonomous states consti- 
tuting one of the most powerful factors con- 
tributory to world order and stability. By 
reason of the geographic location of its com- 
ponent parts it is directly concerned in the 
ae of peace in each region of the 
world. 

The precise number of representatives on 
the council to be elected by each system would 
necessarily be contingent upon the manner in 
which the European is composed. The 
representation of the inter-American system 
should in any event be no less than that 
granted directly, or indirectly, to the states 
of Europe, whether they comprise one or 
several systems. 

The four major powers must, of course, 
continue as members of their respective 
regional systems, and would participate in the 
election of regional representatives. 

The powers to be granted by the United 
Nations to the executive council of the in- 
cipient world organization should be as broad 
as those entrusted to the Council of the 
League of Nations, namely, authority to deal 
with any matter “affecting the peace of the 
world,” together with jurisdiction over all 
international agencies to be set up by com- 
mon agreement between the United Nations. 

No action should be taken by the executive 
council except upon the affirmative vote of 
two-thirds of its members, including within 


such two-thirds majority the votes of all four 
of the permanent representatives of the major 
powers. 

In the transition period many of the mat- 
ters to be dealt with by the executive council 
will involve the utilization of the armed forces 
of the major powers. It is therefore essential 
that in all decisions involving the use of their 
police powers, each should be in accord with 
the action to be taken. 

As its agency in the carrying out of all 
decisions involving the use of police powers 
the executive council should appoint a secu- 
rity commission, consisting of military, naval, 
and air experts designated by the major 
powers. 

In the selection of representatives of re- 
gional systems on the executive council, 
resort might be made to one of two alterna- 
tive methods. The first method would pro- 
vide for the representatives of each regional 
system to be designated yearly by rotation 
from among the states comprised within the 
regional system. The second method would 
envisage the election by the regional states 
of individuals, nationals of any state within 
the region, and chosen from lists of nominees 
proposed by all of the governments involved, 

Agreement by the United Nations upon the 
designation of an executive council to repre- 
sent all of them, both large and small, is a 
matter of urgent need, At the present time 
the great majority of the nations joined to- 
gether in the common struggle for liberty 
have no voice in decisions which are being 
reached, and which must inevitably affect the 
future lives of all freedom-loving men and 
women. The events of the last few weeks 
have demonstrated more clearly than ever 
before how greatly this representative agency 
is needed—how gravely the possibility of suc- 
cessfully constituting a future world organ- 
ization has been jeopardized by the long- 
protracted delay in its creation, 

Agreements between the major powers, or 
bilateral pacts between some of the members 
of the United Nations, may be useful prelimi- 
nary steps. They are not substitutes for an 
organization representative of all of the 
United Nations. 


Editorial Comment on Votes for Soldiers’ 
Legislation 
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HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 31 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I have a 
number of editorials from Ohio news- 
papers urging the enactment of the 
pending measure which I think should 
be included in the Recorp. The first is 
an editorial entitled “A Compromise,” 
from the Cincinnati Enquirer of Janu- 
ary 24. 

There is also an editorial entitled 
“Second Class Citizens,” from the Bea- 
con Journal of Akron, Ohio, the issue of 
January 18, 

Another is an editorial entitled “Not 
a Partisan Matter,” which appeared in 
the Plain Dealer, of Cleveland, Ohio, on 
January 11. : 

I have another editorial entitled 
“Apropos of What Soldiers Think,” from 
the Times, of Portsmouth, Ohio, 
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Another editorial on the same subject 
is entitled “The Soldier’s Right to Vote,” 
from the Cincinnati Times-Star of Janu- 
ary 15. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
editorials be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

Mr. President, I also hold in my hand 
some 20 others editorials, all favoring 
the enactment of the soldiers’ vote bill, 
which have been published in daily 
newspapers in the State of Ohio. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Illinois? 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


{From the Cincinnati Enquirer of January 
24, 1944] 
A COMPROMISE 


The Senate Committee on Privileges and 
Elections has emerged with a revised sol- 
diers’ vote bill which seems to be an ac- 
ceptable compromise. Under the terms of 
the measure a Federal balloting system 
would be established, but “duly consti- 
tuted” local election officials would be given 
the right to decide upon the validity of indi- 
vidual ballots, 

This arrangement evidently answers the 
demands of both camps in the controversy 
over soldier voting. It will provide the uni- 
formity and speed of voting which only a 
Federal balloting system could provide among 
the men distributed around the world in the 
American armed forces. At the same time it 
gives due regard to State rights in determin- 
ing the qualifications of voters. One of the 
chief bones of contention in the proposed 
strictly Federal voting plan, of course, was 
the matter of indirect repeal of poll taxes and 
certain registration requirements. We do not 
argue here the justice of such objections. As 
a cold matter of fact, however, they threat- 
ened to block the entire Federal soldier-vote 
program. 

It is probable that the respecting of State 
authority over vote qualifications will lead to 
some disfranchisement of servicemen. This 
is to be regretted. But the compromise be- 
comes acceptable in the light of the fact that 
otherwise the bulk of the millions of the men 
in uniform would effectively be disfranchised. 
Several of the States have made gestures to- 
ward providing easy means for their citizens 
in uniform to vote, but the wide diversity of 
State registration and voting requirements 
would have bogged down helplessly any effort 
to poll the soldiers under 48 different election 
laws. After all, we are at war, and these men 
are fighting it. Any arrangement which ex- 
tends them the right of franchise must be 
simple, uniform, and shorn of all confusion 
and red tape. 

If there must be quibbling over registration 
and eligibility, let’s have it back home, among 
the State election commissions, and not up 
front where the guns are roaring. 


— 


{From the Beacon Journal, Akron, Ohio, of 
January 18, 1944] 
SECOND CLASS CITIZENS? 

The issue in the soldiers’ vote bill is not 
one of States’ rights, as some Members of 
Congress would have the public believe. 

The question is simply whether the right 
of franchise is going to be protected for more 
than 10,000,000 servicé men and women who 
will be away from home on election day. 

CARTER Grass, the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia, a State which has always jeal- 
ously protected its rights, is among the au- 
thorities who maintain that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has the responsibility of seeing to it 
Shap the fighters have the opportunity to 
vote. 
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It is perfectly obvious to everyone, melud- 
ing the opponents of a practical soldiers’ vote 
bill, that if the States are left to take care of 
the voting themselves, the great majority of 
the uniformed absentees won’t have the 
chance to cast a ballot. 

Regardless of who stands to reap the most 
votes—and there is sharp difference of opin- 
ion on that score—both parties ought to be 
equally anxious to see the right to vote pro- 
tected for a group that is certain to be a 
powerful political influence in the Nation for 
years to come, 

With the northern and southern Demo- 
crats sharply split, this is a splendid oppor- 
tunity for the Republicans to show some con- 
structive leadership. If they can provide the 
push in Congress to get a suitable bill passed, 
the soldiers and the Nation as a whole will be 
more inclined to listen favorably to the 
G. O. P.'s plea that its men be placed in 
charge of the Government. 

Some Senators are reported to have 
changed their minds since voting several 
weeks ago for a meaningless measure that 
passes the buck to the States. If the House 
adopts a bill that really makes it possible for 
the soldiers to vote, the Senate almost cer- 
tainly will go along. 

It’s up to the House to decide whether the 
men and women who are risking their lives 
to preserve democracy are going to be given 
8 better than second-class citizen- 

p. 


[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer of 
January 11, 1944] 


NOT A PARTISAN MATTER 


Efforts of political leaders of both parties to 
find out how service men and women are go- 
ing to vote in the Presidential election before 
the necessary machinery has been set up to 
make such voting possible are distinctly out 
of order. They arouse the strong suspicion 
that neither party is going to support soldier- 
vote legislation until and unless it is fairly 
certain a majority of that vote is going its 
way. 

If this should happen, it would be a repe- 
tition of the disgraceful conduct of the two 
parties in the 1864 election when the Re- 
publicans favored and the Democrats op- 
posed letting the soldiers vote because both 
suspected that the result would favor the 
Republicans. 

Only slightly less reprehensible would be 
withholding the vote from our fighting men 
on the ground, suggested by Congresswoman 
Botton, that they don't know what is going 
on in the United States and therefore could 
not cast their ballots intelligently. Unless 
all the information coming back from the 
fighting fronts is inaccurate, most of our 
soldiers and sailors are thinking more about 
the affairs of government than they ever have 
before, and are pretty well informed on what 
is going on at home. But even if they were 
not, this would be a poor time to start deny- 
ing the franchise to every citizen who could 
not take an oath that he had listened to 
all the campaign speeches. 

The only pertinent consideration in the 
soldier-vote issue is whether it is mechanical- 
ly possible to deliver the ballots to all eligible 
service men and women and have them count- 
ed in time, and whether it can be done in 
a constitutional manner so that there will 
be no danger of the election results being 
the subject of litigation. 

With the proper cooperation of the States, 
this should be possible. Both the Army and 
Navy have indicated their willingness to set 
up the necessary machinery if the States and 
Congress act early enough. It is up to Con- 
gress to act first so that the general pattern 
for whatever State legislation is needed may 
be set before the legislatures are called into 
session. That means Congress must act 
quickly, 


[From Portsmouth (Ohio) Times of January 
17, 1944 
APROPOS OF WHAT SOLDIERS THINK 

Congressional concern has been expressed 
over what United States service voters will 
think if ballots for the Presidential election 
in 1944 do not reach them in whatever form 
the speaker happens to favor. 

Apropos of what service people are going to 
think, perhaps the best guess is that they 
don’t give two whoops and a holler about the 
hair splitting that is preoccupying Congress 
on the score of soldier voting. If they hear 
about it in some of the hot cold spots and cold 
hot spots they are holding down, it must 
make them wish they could spare the time to 
argue endlessly about something that should 
have been settled months ago. 

What service voters have a right to think 
is that if Congress gets so preoccupied with 
partisan politics and ballot greed that it can’t 
muster the collective intelligence to figure out 
a way to get ballots into their hands consti- 
tutionally there is something wrong with 
Congress. 

Judged by the things being said in debate, 
it’s time for the debaters to quit worrying 
about themselves and begin worrying about 
the men overseas who are supposed to be the 
beneficiaries of whatever plan is devised to 
distribute ballots among the military forces. 


[From the Cincinnati Times-Star of January 
15, 1944] 
THE SOLDIER'S RIGHT TO VOTE 


Before the Christmas recess the Senate 
adopted and sent to the House a soldier-vote 
bill which would entrust the problem to the 
48 States. This was in accordance with the 
Federal Constitution, which clearly gives the 
States control over the machinery of voting. 

Objections to the bill have come from Mem- 
bers of Congress and the President, who argue 
that the States cannot act in time, and from 
Army and Navy officers, who say they would 
be unable to administer the voting under 48 
different State laws. Various compromises 
have been offered in the two Houses at Wash- 
ington. On Friday the House Elections Com- 
mittee, through a bipartisan majority, 
rejected all of them and approved a modified 
form of the Senate bill, thereby leaving the 
problem up to the States. 

The argument for a uniform Federal ballot, 
to be distributed and collected under Federal 
auspices, is that it would be simpler than 
soldier voting under State laws. The suffi- 
cient argument against it is that it would be 
unconstitutional. In any event, it would 
permit the soldier to vote only for Federal 
offices and not for State and local. Thus, only 
part of his right to vote would be preserved, 
even in theory. 

Why cannot the Congress approve a uni- 
form type of ballot for Federal, State, and 
local offices, to be distributed and collected by 
the Army and Navy, and suggest to the sev- 
eral States that this type of ballot be adopted 
by all? If such a uniform ballot were offered 
to the States, we believe they would adopt it. 
We do not agree with the President that there 
is “no likelihood” the States will act. Try 
them and see. 

Of course, a suggestion from Congress would 
be only a suggestion and could not become 
law until the States had made it such. But 
they would be under the pressure, if pressure 
were needed, of implementing the sacred right 
of franchise for men and women who are risk- 
ing their lives for this Republic of 48 States. 

The question of soldier voting has become 
pretty complicated in Washington. But one 
fact is as obvious as Mount Shasta. The men 
and women in the armed services, at home or 
abroad, have the right to vote and must be 
permitted to vote in time to have their ballots 
counted for all Federal, State, and local offices 
next November, 
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HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HÒUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 25, 1944 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recor, I include the 
following article by the Associated Press: 


ROOSEVELT MOVES ON BEHALF OF JEWS— UNITED 
STATES DEPARTMENTS TOLD TO EXTEND REFU- 
GEE HELP 


President Roosevelt created a War Refugee 
Board last night and directed it to attempt 
the rescue of “the victims of enemy oppres- 
sion who are in imminent danger of death.” 

The Board consists of the Secretaries of 
State, Treasury, and War, who are empowered 
to appoint a full-time executive director to 
administer the refugee assistance program. 

A White House statement said the Presi- 
dent’s action was designed to bring about im- 
mediate rescue from the Nazis of as many as 
possible of the persecuted minorities of Eu- 
rope—racial, religious, or political—all 
civilian victims of enemy savagery. 

The White House said that Mr. Roosevelt 
stressed that it was urgent for action to be 
taken at once to forestall the plan of the 
Nazis to exterminate all the Jews and other 
persecuted minorities in Europe. 

Decision as to how the goal could be ac- 
complished was left to the Board. It could, 
perhaps, make use of the International Red 
Cross, neutral diplomatic missions, or even 
underground movements in occupied lands. 

Mr. Roosevelt stated, the White House said, 
that he expected to get the cooperation of all 
the United Nations and other foreign govern- 
ments in the program. 

The State Department was directed to ap- 
point special attaches with diplomatic status, 
on recommendation of the Board, to be sta- 
tioned at spots where help might be rendered 
to war refugees. t 

The Board will be charged not only with 
developing plans for the rescue of oppressed 
peoples but also with working out measures 
for their transportation, maintenance, and 
relief and for setting up havens of tempo- 
rary refuge. 


` 


Aniendment of Iowa Election Laws 
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HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1944 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following message to 
the special session of Fiftieth General 
Assembly of Iowa by Gov. Bourke B, 
Hickenlooper, January 26, 1944: 

Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, the honorable 
members of the general assembly, on Decem- 
ber 28, 1943, I issued a proclamation con- 
vening your honorable body in extraordi- 
nary session on this date, and you have con- 
vened in response thereto. The constitution 
and the laws of the State of Iowa provide 
that there shall be a regular session of the 
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legislature each 2 years beginning in January 
following the general election in November, 
but provision is made for special meetings 
when emergency matters of vital interest 
and necessity occur. Our laws further pro- 
vide that when ‘such special or emergency 
sessions are deemed n by the execu- 
tive, he shall state to the legislature, when 
it is assembled, the purpose for which the 
call was issued. I do that now and state 
to you that the purpose for which this ex- 
traordinary or special session of the fiftieth 
general assembly was convened by me is the 
necessity, in my opinion, of altering our 
election laws so that our citizens who are 
qualified voters in the armed forces of our 
country may be given every reasonable op- 
portunity to vote in the primary and in the 
general election of 1944; and for the enact- 
ment of such necessary legislation as will 
accomplish this purpose and make any rea- 
sonably necessary or proper changes in our 
laws regarding elections as may facilitate or 
contribute to the accomplishment of this 
purpose. 

Under existing law, with respect to absent 
voters and the casting of their ballots, there 
is but a 20-day period prior to any election, 
during which the absent voter must request 
an application for ballot, receive such appli- 
cation, return it to the county auditor, re- 
ceive a ballot from the auditor, vote and 
return it to the auditor. Heretofore this 
time has been found sufficient for ordinary 
use by absent voters within the territorial 
limits of the 48 States and is still ample 
within this country. Manifestly, however, 
with thousands of our citizens in remote 
parts of the world, this length of time is not 
sufficient for them to vote from overseas by 
absent voter's ballot. 

There is no question involved as to the 
right of the voter in the armed forces to vote 
regardless of where he may be, but the ques- 
tion involved is one of opportunity and time 
within which he may exercise this right. Any 
legislation touching this right should be ex- 
tended to all persons in the armed forces 
without any attempt to differentiate between 
those within the United States and those in 
foreign lands; because, with the rapidity of 
movement and uncertainty of location, there 
is no assurance that any of such voters may 
remain for any length of time either within 
or without our territorial limits. 

There has been much discussion in recent 
weeks concerning action by the National Con- 
gress in connection with such voting. At no 
time in such discussion has there appeared 
any serious or feasible program under which 
the absent voter in the armed forces could 
be provided with any opportunity to vote for 
other than Presidential and Vice Presidential 
electors and for Members of the Congress. 
No feasible or practical suggestion has been 
offered in connection with such national ac- 
tion that would in any way Offer any oppor- 
tunity for those who are defending their 
homes, their States as well as their Nation, 
to register any opinion or cast any ballot 
with reference to the local county or State 
offices in their home counties and home 
States. 

The Constitution of the United States 
places the power and the duty of providing 
for and regulating elections for national and 
State office primarily and in some instances 
exclusively with the legislatures of the re- 
spective States. 

The first paragraph of section 4, of article 
1 of the Federal Constitution, provides as 
follows: 

“The times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives 
shall be prescribed in each State by the legis- 
lature thereof; but the Congress may at any 
time by law make or alter such regulations, 
except as to the places of ch Senators.” 

The first two paragraphs of section 1 of 
article 2 of the Federal Constitution with 
respect to the President and Vice President 
and their election are as follows: 


“The executive power shall be vested in 
a President of the United States of America. 
He shall hold his office during the term of 
4 years, and, together with the Vice Presi- 
dent, chosen for the same term, be elected 
as follows: j 

“Each State shall appoint, in such man- 
ner as the legislature thereof may direct, a 
number of electors, equal to the whole num- 
ber of Senators and Representatives to which 
the State may be entitled in the Congress; 
bit no Senator or Representative, or person 
holding an office of trust or profit under the 
United States, shall be appointed an elector.” 

These two sections of the Federal Consti- 
tution provide the basjs for the very serious 
doubt that exists as to the ability or the 
right of the National Congress to enact such 
legislation. By the same provisions, how- 
ever, it does clearly and affirmatively appear 
that the responsibility and the obligation 
does rest upon the legislatures of the various 
States to provide for and protect the fran- 
chise of its citizens, It is because of this 
responsibility and obligation and under the 
existing circumstances in which our laws, 
adequate for normal peacetime service, are 
not adequate under these wartime condi- 
tions for the exercise of the franchise by 
members of our armed forces, especially in 
foreign lands, that I believe it to be the duty 
of the legislature to meet these responsi- 
bilities fully and promptly. May I add that, 
through letters and personal conversation 
with most of you heretofore, and especially 
since the date of the call for this session, 
I'am convinced that you are unanimously 
of the opinion that this is a duty and an 
obligation to be met and performed. 

With regard to the method of voting and 
the necessary steps to be taken, I have of 
course given some thought, and I have asked 
the Attorney General's office to do some re- 
search. Whatever help or benefit may derive 
therefrom is available to you, not with the 
idea that any conclusions reached are final, 
but rather from the standpoint of impartial 
research and opinion as to certain probable 
requirements dn legislation to accomplish 
this purpose generally. 

Based upon this thought and research, 
there are several factors that should be taken 
into consideration in connection with any 
legislation that may .be enacted, 

The right to vote being a fundamental 
principle of our system, the opportunity to 
vote at both the primary and the general 
election should be preserved to the greatest 
reasonable extent. It certainly is funda- 
mental, under our party system of govern- 
ment, that the citizen shall have a right to 
choose his party and -have a voice in the 
selection of his party candidates for office, 
as well as the right to exercise his personal 
opinion in voting for officeholders in the 
general election. 

In order that absent voters in remote places 
can have an opportunity to receive and re- 
turn their ballots, it will be necessary to 
lengthen the time prior to each election 
during which such ballots may be forwarded 
and received. The newspapers indicate that 
it is the opinion of the War and Navy De- 
partments that a minimum of 45 days is 
required, and I recommend that this time be 
increased by at least 10 more days. Such 
lengthening of time will necessitate an 
earlier filing date for filing nomination pa- 
pers by candidates and suggests that it will 
be necessary that primary candidates file 
their required nomination papers for county 
offices approximately 70 days prior to the 
primaries and for State and National offices 
at approximately 80 days prior to the pri- 
maries. This should- occasion no hardship 
under the circumstances. 

Care should be exercised so that techni- 
calities of registration of absent voters in 
the armed forces be eliminated as far as 
possible, to facilitate voting. 

The request for ballot on the part of the 
voter in the armed forces should be simpli- 
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fied, and, while I believe that the voter him- 
self should make the request for ballot in 
the primaries because of the necessity for 
declaration of party affiliation, however, in 
the general election, adult members of his 
family should also be permitted to make 
application in his behalf if they or he so 
desire. : 

It also seems desirable that a voting or 
ballot commission be established for the 
purposes of the elections this year, and 1 
recommend that such commission be estab- 
lished. It should have adequate, proper, and 
uncontrolled representation from each of the 
two major parties in the State and such com- 
mission should have discretionary authority 
with respect to establishing uniformity in 
size, weight, and other matters in connection 
with the ballot. It should be authorized to 
make reasonable adjustments and provisions 
in connection with the transmittal of ballots, 
in keeping with any future regulations of the 
Federal Government, that may be helpful 
in connection with such absent voting. 

There are, of course, many other items to 
be considered, but they are, largely, inci» 
dental, necessary alterations having to do 
with the mechanics of tne legislation rather 
than the principle. 

I recommend that the legislation herein 
contemplated be of a temporary nature, 60 
far as this extraordinary session is concerned, 
It may be desirable, later, to make more 
permanent provision with respect to future 
elections, but any such permanent changes 
should be considered maturely by a regular 
session of the legislature, benefiting, no 
doubt, from the experience gained from 
temporary enactments. 

An extraordinary session of the general 
assembly is, of necessity, an emergency ses- 
sion. It is ‘hastily called because of emer- 
gency demands. As a rule no comprehensive 
planning has been made for its action, other 
than the needs of the particular emergency 
justifying its call. Such a session should, 
therefore, be most cautious with respect to 
considering or enacting permanent altera- 
tions or changes in established and operating 
statutes, 

I know that you are busy people, and that 
you each have a multitude of duties in your 
own businesses and occupations, increased 
many times by the war effort, shortage of 
help, and plans for greater individual and 
community. effort for this year. I realize 
fully that you had little opportunity to make 
plans to come here and that it is a distinct 
effort on the part of each of you and a seri- 
ous hardship for many. However, again may 
I say, and I am certain you agree, the impor- 
tance_of providing and protecting the oppor- 
tunity of voting for our armed forces is one 
of the fundamental obligations of our State 
and of our citizens. Liberty has been pre- 
served through the protection of the ballot— 
it is the bulwark of self-determination and 
our defense against autocracy. No more 
potent duty is placed upon public officials 
than to maintain that right to its greatest 
extent. 

Your sons, your brothers, your loved ones 
are today fighting the greatest battle for the 
survival and future of freedom that the world 
has ever known. Your sisters and daughters 
are taking their parts. We, likewise, must 
meet the duties of home and society in this 
battle of freedom. 

The State of Iowa is assuming its full share 
of responsibility in this war effort. With 
over 250,000 of our citizens in the armed 
forces, we are well above the national aver- 
age in this field of the war. Our leadership 
in the purchase of bonds, in the production 
of food, in contribution to the various serv- 
ices, indicates that there is a deep apprecia- 
tion of our responsibilties and a willingness 
to discharge them fully. The State legisla- 
ture is the only body that can give the mem- 
bers of our armed forces the full opportunity 
to exercise all of their major rights of fran- 
chise, and we, as a State, would be derelict 
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in our duty if we did not assume and dis- 
charge this responsibility, placed upon us by 
the Federal Constitution and gladly accepted 
by us. Our sons and daughters are citizens 
of our State as well as of the United States, 
and any voting opportunities that limit them 
to voting only for national officials would be 
a piecemeal approach to the discharge of 
the obligations we owe them and but partial 
recognition of the rights for which they are 
fighting. 

Our citizens have a vital interest in their 
county ofncers and county government and 
in their State officers and State government 
as well as in national offices and National 
Government. To limit their voting oppor- 
tunities to national offices only would be to 
assume that there are no offices and there 
is no government worthy of consideration 
other than national. I do not agree with such 
an assumption or such philosophy. 

May I assure you of my full confidence in 
your judgment in connection with the en- 
actment of proper legislation on this sub- 
ject and I offer every cooperation in connec- 
tion with the action of this legislature to 
accomplish this purpose, 


There’s But One Answer to Soldier Vote 
Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


“HON. JED JOHNSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 31, 1944 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, inasmuch as Members of Con- 
gress will have an opportunity to express 
themselves on the all-important subject 
of soldier-vote legislation in thevery near 
future, it occurs to me that a very inter- 
esting and informative article by Ernest 
Lindley on the subject is well worth read- 
ing and considering. It presents food 
for thought. Therefore, under the leave 
granted me, Iam including as part of my 
remarks the article by this well-known 
columnist as follows: 

The outcries of outraged innocence from 
Congress at the President’s description of the 
“States’ rights“ service vote bill as a “fraud” 
have evoked sympathetic comments from 
certain sections of the press. However, the 
New York Herald Tribune, a staunch Repub- 
lican organ, declared bluntly that the Presi- 
dent's ugly word was entirely justified by fact. 

The editorial, published in the Herald Trib- 
une on January 28, said: 

“The so-called States’ rights bill was a 
fraud, and all Senator Tarr's protestations 
of insulted innocence and shrieks of ‘politics’ 
are unlikely to convince the servicemen 
otherwise. 

“When Senator Hora, of Oregon, can let 
slip the admission that ‘the difference over 
this bill centers around the fact that the 
Commander in Chief is himself a candidate; 
if he would eliminate himself from that dis- 
advantageous and unfair position, I think 
debate on the bill would come to an end,’ the 
men on the fighting lines may well ask 
whether the honorable gentlemen have any 
interest in their franchise at all or are merely 
concerned in a battle for selfish partisan ad- 
vantage.” 

BELATED ADMISSION 

This goes to the heart of the matter. The 
evidence is not limited to Senator HoLmMan’s 
politically indiscreet candor or to Senator 
Tart's floundering explanations. It can be 


found also in the new justification produced 
by some who voted for the States’ rights bill 
in the Senate in December and by others in 
their behalf. 

This is that only by so voting could they 
register their objections to certain features in 
the original Lucas-Green bill which they con- 
sidered unconstitutional. They claim the 
credit for bringing about modifications in 
this bill which now overcome, at least in part, 
their original misgivings. 

This belated explanation is in itself an 
admission that the bill for which they. voted 
in December was exactly what the President 
called it: A fraud. 

Further evidence can be found in the 
composition of the alliance against a Federal 
ballot for the men and women in the armed 
service and in the private talk of Members. 
If the political opponents of the President 
did not fear that he would receive a ma- 
jority of the service vote, they would not 
maneuver to keep the men and the women in 
the services from being effectively enfran- 
chised. 

But for this fear, a bill providing for a 
Federal ballot would have been passed before 
this. Likewise, the belief of the President 
and his supporters that a majority of the 
service vote would be cast for him probably 
does give added drive to their efforts to 
obtain a bill which will permit this vote 
to be cast and counted. 

NOT ISOLATED 

Whether this appraisal of the distribu- 
tion of the service vote is correct is de- 
batable. Both the President’s opponents 
and his supporters believe it to be correct. 
It is true that the opposing candidate will 
have difficulty in reaching all the men in the 
services with a full statement of his case 
against the administration. It is true that 
Roosevelt's name is known and that he is the 
Commander in Chief. 

But if he were a bad Commander in Chief, 
if the war were not being well conducted, 
the men and women in the services surely 
would know it, 

Their verdict is all the more entitled to full 
weight because it is less likely than part of 
the vote on the home front to be alloyed with 
such base considerations as obtaining pri- 
vate economic or political advantage. 

Moreover, the men and women in the serv- 
ices are not completely isolated from knowl- 
edge of home affairs, Most of them get let- 
ters from relatives and friends. Most of 
them get reading matter, including inde- 
pendently edited American news maga- 
zines. 

The notion that they cannot form an in- 
telligent opinion without reading or hearing 
all the speeches of the politicians and all the 
propaganda which will pour out of the Re- 
publican and Democratic national commit- 
tees is thoroughly absurd. 


JUST ONE ANSWER 


The deep fear of the Roosevelt opposition— 
and especially of many of the Republicans 
in the Senate and House—that the service 
vote will go, in a substantial majority, for 
the President and against them, is more di- 
rectly traceable to the fact that during 
the last 2 years this opposition had devoted 
itself chiefly to trying to win political favor 
by catering to the pressure groups. 

The administation’s record in respect to 
the pressure groups is by no means perfect. 
But, on the whole, the executive branch of 
the Government has stood its ground in the 
face of terrific pressures, backed by a major- 
ity of Congress. At any rate, it is willing 
to submit its record to the judgment of 
the men and women in the service whereas 
the opposition very clearly wishes to avoid 
this test. 

There are constitutional and mechanical 
difficulties about taking the service vote. 
They are simple compared to difficulties of 
other types which have been surmounted 


during the war. 
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The central question is whether the people 
who are making the greatest sacrifices for the 
preservation of the democratic way are to be 
enabled to vote or whether they are to be 
left effectively disenfranchised. 


Roosevelt Pledges That United States 
Will Share Oil With World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 20, 1944 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following article: 


ROOSEVELT PLEDGES THAT UNITED STATES WILL 
SHARE OIL WitH Wortp—Gas SHORTAGE TO 
CONTINUE, PRESIDENT SAYS; REVEALS LEND- 
Lease Has Cost 18.6 BILLIONS 

(By Willard Edwards) 

Any hopes entertained by civilians for in- 
creased gasoline rations were blasted yester- 
day by President Roosevelt as he transmitted 
to Congress the thirteenth report on lend- 
lease operations. 

Disclosing that a total of 18.6 billions in 
munitions, food, machinery, and services had 
been furnished the United Nations as of last 
November 30, the report carried a special 
section on the shipment of petroleum which 
stressed that war needs will take all avail- 
able supplies during 1944. 

TO “SHARE” AFTER WAR, TOO 

Moreover, after the war, the United States 
will have to share any surplus oil with na- 
tions which have insufficient reserves, the re- 
port asserted, 

“Master lend-lease agreements” have made 
provision for a division of petroleum produc- 
tion on a basis of need, Congress was in- 
formed. 

Legislators greeted this revelation with 
mixed amazement and indignation and re- 
percussions are expected when Congress re- 
convenes next Monday. 

NEW SUPPLIES WON’T HELP 


“The over-all petroleum war needs of the 
United Nations in 1944 will rise above what 
they are now,” the report stated. “The in- 
creasing number of planes, ships, and tanks 
which we are now producing and putting into 
action against the enemy require increasing 
quantities of gasoline, oil, and lubricants. 

“Additional supplies of petroleum prod- 
ucts from other areas will not therefore result 
in reducing the demands on our own pe- 
troleum resources, All available supplies 
of petroleum products will be required for a 
speedy and complete victory of the United 
Nations over the enemy. 

“After the war the nations of the world, 
including the United States, will require pe- 
troleum to maintain their industrialized 
economies. Discoveries of new oil fields will 
undoubtedly be made to supplement known 
oil reserves and, as in the past, the steady 
development of technological improvements 
in oil production will make it possible to 
draw on oil reserves which cannot now be 
tapped. 

“Nevertheless, as in the case of other 
natural resources, some nations will have 
insufficient oil reserves to meet their pe- 
troleum requirements. Others will have a 
surplus, 

“FAIR AND EQUAL ACCESS” 

“Agreed actions by nations of the world, 

as provided for in the master lend-lease 
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agreements, for the expansion of production, 
the elimination of discriminatory treatment 
in commerce, and the reduction of trade 
barriers, will assure to the United States and 
other nations fair and equal access to the 
petroleum produced in all parts of the world.” 

Lend-lease supplies of petroleum products 
totaled approximately 132,000,000 barrels, or 
about 9 percent of United States production 
in 1943, according to the report. This figure 
is exclusive of the vast amounts shipped 
abroad for our own forces, 

The report insisted that all petroleum re- 
fining facilities in the Middle East operated 
by the British are being “utilized to the full- 
est extent consistent with the efficient use of 
tankers and the maximum output of pro- 
ducts, such as aviation and other high-octane 
gasoline.” This statement conflicted with the 
report of the world-touring Senators. 

Other highlights of the report: 

Lend-lease shipments to the Soviet Union 
through October 31, 1943, totaled $3,550,443,- 
000, more than one-fourth of lend-lease ex- 
ports to all countries. Shipments in the first 
10 months of 1943 were 63 percent higher 
than in the entire year of 1942. 

Food shipments to Russia totaled 1,790,000, 
including 343,000 tons of wheat and flour, 
277,000 tons of sugar, 324,000 tons of canned 
meat, 441,000 tons of edible fats and oils, 
136,000 tons of dried fruits and vegetables, 
38,000 tons of dried eggs, and 33,500 tons of 
butter. 

Fighting weapons sent to Russia included 
7,000 planes, 3,500 tanks, and 195,000 motor 
vehicles, including trucks, jeeps, and motor- 
cycles, 

Shipments to Great Britain totaled $5,980,- 
$79,000 through October 31, 1943. Food ship- 
ments totaled 10 percent of Britain’s total 
food requirements. 

Supplies to Africa, the Middle East, and 
Mediterranean area totaled $2,168,299,000 in 
value. 

Exports to China, India, Australia, and New 
Zealand totaled $1,603,346,000. 


Disposal of Surplus Property 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 19, 1944 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Small Business Committee, of 
which I am chairman, has been making 
an intensive study for the past several 
months of the problems incident to the 
disposition of surplus government-owned 
property—problems which are already 
with us but which will be manifoldly 
multiplied as the war production pro- 
gram is gradually terminated. Unless 
some sound program for the orderly dis- 
position of these huge surpluses is 
adopted, it is inevitable that a repetition 
of the érrors made after the last war will 
occur, 

As a result of our study of these prob- 
lems, I introduced on December 18, last, 
H. R. 3873, a bill which carries the unani- 
mous endorsement of the members of 
the House Small Business Committee. 
It is a bill which has received enthusiastic 
support from many industry groups as 
evidenced by hearings before the Small 
Business Committee and currently before 
5 House Banking and Curreney Com- 
mittee. 


Excerpts from Guaranty Survey, pub- 
lished by the Guaranty Trust Co., New 
York City, were brought to my attention 
yesterday through an article appearing 
in thé New York Times (Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 25, 1944); these excerpts from the 
study of this great bank’s research staff 
give additional evidence of the serious- 
ness of the problem and how it should 
be approached to make the best possible 
utilization of these surpluses with the 
least effect on our economy. 

With your permission, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to insert into the RECORD 


these excerpts as appearing in the Times 
as follows: 


In its present stage, the problem is mainly 
one of redistributing raw material and pro- 
ductive equipment in such a way as best to 
promote the effective prosecution of the war. 
Contract terminations and cut-backs in cer- 
tain items, combined with unexpectedly fa- 
vorable production records, are making sup- 
plies available for the use of producers of 
other items. 

As the war goes on, the disposal problem 
will increase both in magnitude and in scope. 
Materials and equipment, instead of being 
rechanneled into new branches of war indus- 
try, will become available for civilian use. 
Actual military and naval supplies in the 
possession of the armed services will become 
surplus. And finally there will remain the 
most difficult and important problem of all— 
that of disposing of the huge industrial 
plants built and owned by the Government. 

Only a rough idea of the size of the task 
and the strength of the economic forces, good 
or evil, that will be created in disposing of 
surplus war materials can be gained from 
estimates of the total money value of the 
property involved. 

While it is apparently impossible to arrive 
at a close approximation, the amount of 
goods of all kinds that will eventually ‘have 
to be disposed of has been placed by some 
authorities as high as $65,000,000,000, a sum 
not far below the entire national income in 
a fairly prosperous year before the war. The 
Government's investment in war plants and 
facilities alone includes about 2,600 estab- 
lishments valued at approximately $15,000,- 
000,000, and these totals will be even larger 
before the war is over. 

Preliminary steps in the adoption of some 
such program should be taken without delay. 
Government agencies should immediately 
establish records of their war property, and 
any such property becoming surplus should 
be promptly placed under the control of the 
disposal authority. The whole plan should 
be administered with a view to the rapid 
stimulation of post-war employment, the ef- 
fects on existing enterprise, and the interests 
of the taxpayers. 

Equipment and supplies should be made 
available, as far as practicable, in quantities 
permitting acquisition by small as well as 
large concerns—an objective that can be at- 
tained only in part, since many of the facili- 
ties consist of extremely large units. No class 
of property should be disposed of, or terms 
fixed, except after consultation with com- 
mittees representing the industry or indus- 
tries most directly affected. Property should 
be disposed of, as far as possible, through reg- 
ular trade channels by the industries that 
originally produced it. 

While sale is preferable to lease, there is 
no vital objection to the latter in cases where 
property cannot be promptly sold to advan- 
tage. Whether the property is sold or leased, 
however, the Government should not accept 
equity securities in payment. Surpluses held 
abroad, competitive with products of the 
United States, should be disposed of abroad 
when possible; and the disposal authority 
should have power to distribute property for 
the reconstruction and rehabilitation of dev- 
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astated areas. When property is disposed of 
abroad it should be debarred from subse- 
quent reimport into the United States, if 
such reimport would tend to have an ad- 
verse influence on domestic economy, 


| 
| 


Fourth Loan Drive at Lovilia, Iowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1944 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, the 
success of the Fourth War Loan drive 
depends largely on the patriotism and 
zeal of every loyal American desiring to 
bring this war to a successful and speedy 
conclusion. 

The laissez faire attitude of some of 
the communities contributes to the slow- 
ness with which quotas are subscribed, 
but in my district the town of Lovilia, 
Iowa, has a will to win so sincere that 
its quota was oversubscribed, the first 
day. This is characteristic of Iowa, 
where the Treasury Department reports 
that for September and October 1943 
Iowa citizens purchased more War bonds 
in the third drive than any other State, 
computed on a per capita basis. Our 
average was $47.73 per person, while the 
national average was $27.29. 

Lovilia is made up of as fine, industri- 
ous, and patriotic citizens as may be 
found any place in the United States. 
Their attitude is that it is a privilege to 
live in our great country and to accept a 
full share of the burdens of war. Long 
before the Fourth War Loan drive was 
launched, preparations were made under 
the direction of Ed Agans for a whirl- 
wind sale of bonds and, as in the previ- 
ous drives, the quota set for Lovilia was 
oversubscribed before the first day was 
ever. 

I am proud of the record made by Lo- 
vilia folks and the State of Iowa as a 
whole, and under permission to extend 
my remarks in the Recor I include an 
editorial from the Monroe County News 
of Albia, Iowa, of January 24, 1944, com- 
menting on the outstanding achievement 
of this small community: 


LOVILIA AGAIN IS FIRST 


The Lovilia community has achieved a 
most enviable habit, one that every com- 
munity in the Nation can well emulate. By 
some means or another, Lovilia anticipates 
and oversubscribes war finance quotas the 
very first day of such drives. 

Ed Agans and his efficient corps of patri- 
ots get ready far in advance for that which 
they know will be asked and expected. Mr. 
Agans declares that success in the Lovilia 
community is nothing more or less than 
education and organization. Agans insists 
that when the community knows the full 
details of what is expected, then the whole 
matter boils down into apportioning the re- 
sponsibility. A 

In Lovilia the people have no attitude of 
“Let George do it.” They have no ultrarich 
people. They have no few people or few con- 
cerns to stand the brunt of War bond drives 
and other community campaigns. They real- 
ize that it takes teamwork by everybody. 
Acting on such common-sense philosophy, 
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they “get there fustest with the mostest.“ 
So the job is done, and they stand ready for 
the next requirement. 

Lovilia is an inspiration to not only Mon- 
roe County, but to Iowa and the Nation. 
Lovilia is an evidence that the small town is 
still essential. Lovilia demonstrates a patri- 
otic deyotion, without which all of us would 
be poorer, 

In the days of reconstruction the Lovilias 
of the Nation will be empowered to accept 
their shares in rehabilitation. The misery of 
depression will fall on such communities 
lightly. They will have tucked away the 
bonds with which to carry on. They are 
demonstrating their faith in the America of 
tomorrow. This newspaper is proud to ac- 
claim the great devotion of our sister town, 
onpa we do want to give praise where praise 
is due, 


Government-Check Racket Keeps Secret 
Service Busy in New Protective Role 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1944 


Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. Speaker, there is 
a very interesting article in the Washing- 
ton Star of Sunday, January 30, written 
by Mr. Joseph H. Baird, that tells of the 
activities of the United States Secret 
Service, which is headed by Mr. Frank J. 
Wilson. It not only pictures the extent 
of the work that must be done by the 
Secret Service, but offers some excellent 
suggestions which, if followed out, will 
certainly prevent forgeries. It seems to 
me that this information should be given 
wide publicity, and, therefore, Mr. 
Speaker, under the permission granted 
me, I include the article as part of my 
remarks. It follows: 


Before the end of the Government's fiscal 
year next June, more than 300,000,000 checks 
will have been issued during the preceding 
12 months on the richest institution in the 
world—the United States Treasury. That 
will be nearly twice the number drawn in 
1943 and a record for volume in American 
financial history. 

Millions of these checks are being received 
by people who never before have handled 
one of Uncle Sam's vouchers. They—and 
the merchants and banks that cash them— 
know that these light blue safety-paper 
checks are as good as gold, 

But what they may not know is that this 
flood of paper wealth into the United States 
mails have opened a new and lucrative field 
of operation for the Nation’s crooks. A new 
class of sharpers—mail-box thieves—are 
preying upon the families of Government em- 
ployees and servicemen. And merchants 
throughout the Nation who have not been 
cautious enough in determining the identity 
of those for whom they cash Treasury checks, 
are finding to their sorrow and financial loss 
that these imposing vouchers are good as 
gold only if indorsed by the person to whom 
they are rightfully issued. 

SECRET SERVICE IN A NEW ROLE 

All of which has imposed a new job upon 
the United States Secret Service, which is 
supplementing its Sherlock Holmes role with 
that of an educator and guardian, 

In a large office on the first floor of the 
Treasury Department sits a middle-aged, 


stockily built man whose orders and policies 
radiate out to 54 field offices through the 
United States, where highly trained oper- 
atives work to protect the public from 
counterfeiters and check artists. His name 
is Frank J. Wilson, and he heads that much- 
glamourized but actually little-known or- 
ganization, the United States Secret Service. 
Mr. Wilson is giving much thought these 
days to the problem of protecting the new 
millions of Government check-receivers, as 
well as the country’s businessmen, from loss 
through fraud. He sums up his formula for 
protection of the latter in a terse phrase: 
“KNOW YOUR ENDORSERS” 


That slogan is going out today to the 
American public in many forms. It is being 
printed on millions of checks, both govern- 
mental and private. It is being taught 
through booklets in 15,000 high schools and 
colleges. And its lesson, in graphic form, 
soon will be incorporated into a moving pic- 
ture, “Know Your Money,” which the Secret 
Service has used effectively to cut down losses 
from counterfeiting from $1,000,000 to $22,000 
per year. 

Before telling this writer recently of the 
Government's new check problem and what 
the Secret Service is doing to solve it, Chief 
Wilson expounded his ideas on the educa- 
tional role his office is playing. 

BEFORE THE CRIME 


“It's our conviction,” he said, “that the pre- 
veni.on of crime is far more effective than 
the inveStigation of it. For prevention pre- 
cludes the creation of criminals and saves 
their victims. Investigation after the crime 
involves both the criminal and the victim in 
tragic consequences. For the criminal there 
is the penitentiary. For the victim there is 
loss of money, embarrassment, and the dis- 
gust with self for having been played for a 
sucker, 

“I feel that it is the duty of the Secret 
Service to protect the public from being made 
suckers. And we haven't done our full duty 
unless we use every possible method to pre- 
vent citizens from being victimized. 

“Of course, our role as detectives is much 
more melodramatic. When an agent makes 
a big haul it often means a lot of favorable 
publicity for the Secret Service. But we 
have an equally important duty to perform 
in educating the public for its own pro- 
tection.” 


MEAT FOR MAIL-BOX THIEVES 


In Chief Wilson's files are thousands of 
documents showing both the immensity of 
the current check problem and the methods 
used by crooks to mulct the rightful payee 
on Government checks. 

During the current fiscal year, it is esti- 
mated, the Army will send out, mostly by 
mail, 6,500,000 dependency benefit checks 
each month. The Navy will issue approxi- 
mately 2,000,000. The Newark Office of De- 
pendency Benefits is paying out $2,250,000,000 
yearly, Most of these vouchers will go to 
the mothers, fathers, wives, and children of 
American soldiers and sailors, few of whom 
ever have received Government checks before, 

Each one of these millions of checks is 
“meat” for the mail-box thief, a new type 
of crook spawned by the war, 

These operatives, knowing that dependency 
checks are mailed out on a hard-and-fast 
schedule, which results in their being de- 
livered on the same day each month, pry open 
the mail boxes of known relatives of service- 
men, steal the vouchers, as well as other mail 
which might be useful in providing identifica- 
tion, and cash the checks in the stores of 
unsuspecting merchants. 

The cashing of such checks is easier than 
one might think. And the gullibility shown 
by businessmen who honor them is amazing. 

Here are a few cases from the files of the 
Secret Service, 
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GANG ROUNDED UP 


In Detroit recently the Secret Service 
rounded up a gang of 26 persons who were 
operating a systematic racket in the theft 
and cashing of dependency checks. They 
divided the town into districts, so that the 
greatest possible haul might be made on the 
days when checks were due to arrive. 

The gang, wise in the ways of its craft, 
always stole other mail along with the checks 
to furnish identification in cashing them. 
Two well-dressed women in the mob spe- 
cialized in forging endorsements and Cash- 
ing the checks, while one of the male gang- 
sters, a Pole, passed those made out to Polish 
beneficiaries, 

Here in Washington recently a woman had 
accumulated five Government checks, which 
she had folded away in a small coin purse in 
her handbag. She went into the office of a 
local utility corporation to pay her bill and 
later discovered that her small purse was 
missing. She immediately reported the loss 
to the Treasury. 

Soon all five checks, bearing a forgery of 
the woman’s endorsement, were cleared by 
Washington banks and finally reached the 
Treasury, where a Secret. Service operative 
was assigned to the case. His successful ap- 
prehension of the thief and forger provides 
an interesting study in Secret Service tech- 
nique. 

Starting with virtually no clues, the agent 
went to the utility office and obtained the 
names of five persons who had paid their bills 
immediately after the woman who lost the 
checks. Obviously they were standing in line 
behind her. 

Of course, the agent knew, too, the names 
of the suburban stores where the checks had 
been cashed, and learned that they were 
presented by a young woman, who was known 
by sight but not by name to the merchants 
who took them, 

The agent, after some investigation, elim- 
inated four of his five names, and suspicion 
narrowed down to the one young woman, He 
learned that she had been seeking a Govern- 
ment job. Going to the Civil Service Com- 
mission, where she had filled out papers, he 
obtained a sample of her handwriting. It 
corresponded with the forged endorsements. 

Confronted with this evidence, the woman 
admitted her gullt, She now faces grand 
jury indictment as a thief and forger. 

Another Washington case: 3 


PAIR WORKED IN TEAM HERE 


Secret Service agents here recently discoy- 
ered that a man and woman, working in co- 
operation, had stolen and forged the endorse- 
ments on 18 Government checks. When 
caught the woman had in her handbag a tack- 
hammer and beer-can opener which she used 
to jimmy mail boxes. 

More astounding, the pair had social-secu- 
rity cards made out in the names of each 
payee of the 18 checks. Which leads up to 
the Secret Service’s advice to merchants: 

Don't take social-security cards as iden- 
tification.” 

These can be obtained by anyone merely on 
application. 

While the Secret Service will not guaran- 
tee any form of identification, its best advice 
to check-cashiers is: Require, in the case of 
a man, a selective-service registration card; 
in the case of a woman, a ration book bearing 
her signature. Such things as lodge cards 
and drivers’ licenses are considered virtually 
worthless as identification. 

Although the honest person may at times 
find it difficult to cash a check, the Secret 
Service can cite cases showing the amazing 
gullibility of some merchants. 

There is the epic of the deserter from the 
Army who traveled all over the United States, 
long eluding operatives, on money extracted 
from unsuspecting merchants. This man's 
technique was to buy from a 5-and-10 store 
a hook of perfectly blank checks. In the 
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space where the name of the bank was to 
be written, he inscribed Quartermaster's 
Bank of the U. S. Army” (an institution that 
never existed). He would make the checks 
payable to any name that might occur to 
his fertile mind and sign them with the 
imposing signature of “General” or “Colonel” 
So-and-So. 

Incredible as it may seem, he cashed these 
checks in many parts of the country. 

CHECK-PASSER TRAPPED 

Finally, he was trapped in a peculiar way. 
The Secret Service learned that the man had 
tuberculosis and might seek medical help. 
Hospitals were warned to watch for him and 
a notice about him was placed in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association. 

In time, the man appeared at the office of 
a midwestern doctor who had read the no- 
tice in the Journal. After treatment, he 
offered the physician one of his quarter- 
master’s bank“ checks, The Kansas City 
office of the Secret Service was notified and 
apprehended the forger. 

“Why didn't you vary your technique?” the 
agent asked. 

“Why should I?” the crook answered. “I 
didn’t have any trouble with these checks. 
The public is a bunch of dopes.” 

To which Chief Wilson adds emphatically: 

“All criminals are looking for a sucker—and 
it is our duty to try to prevent the public from 
being made suckers. 

“We are in a somewhat different position 
from most law-enforcement agencies. They 
must wait for crimes, and then try to solve 
them. But we, dealing with money and 
checks, can start out by trying to prevent 
crime before it happens, proceeding through 
a program of education. 

“For instance, in the years before we started 
our ‘Know Your Money’ campaign to teach 
people not to accept counterfeit bills, we sent 
between one thousand and two thousand per- 
sons to prison annually for counterfeiting. 
Last year we jailed only 68. 

“Now we are carrying out the second phase 
of our campaign with the slogan ‘Know Your 
Endorser’ That is working, too. And the 
same procedure can work in curbing all crimes 
where finances are involved. Naturally, we 
can't apply this theory to crimes of passion 
such as murder, which are often motivated 
on the spur of the moment.” 

With America in the midst of the greatest 
war it ever fought, Chief Wilson is concerned 
with the psychological and sociological effects 
of the Treasury's effort to protect Govern- 
ment checks. 

Obviously, he observed, a soldier abroad is 
going to worry when he learns that the de- 
pendency check upon which his family lives 
has been stolen, and his ability as a fighting 
man will be lessened. 

With this in mind, the Secret Service had 
the Office of Dependency Benefits mail out 
with original checks a stuffer advising the 
payees how to protect them. Similar warn- 
ings were printed in service magazines, such 
as Yank and Leatherneck. Soldiers fre- 
quently clip these and mail them to their 
families. 

The Secret Service also is spreading its 
check-protection campaign to private busi- 
ness, To date some 2,647 firms, including 
large ones like Du Pont and Dravo (ship- 
builders) are printing on their checks: 
Know Your Endorser. Local police depart- 
ments, newspapers, radio stations, and schools 
are cooperating. 

Chief Wilson sets great store by publicity, 
explaining: 

“If there is enough information spread by 
the newspapers and radio the public can be 
saved from being victimized by financial 
sharpers. I can point to the analogy of a 
magician. Unless you know his tricks, he 
can fool you, but once you see behind his 
magic you can no longer be deceived.” 


And how can the rightful owner of a Gov- 
ernment check and the merchant who is 
asked to cash it protect themselves? 

Chief Wilson has a four-point answer for 
each. 

To those who receive Government checks: 

“1. Have some member of the family at 
home when the checks are due to be de- 
livered. 

“2. Be sure your name is printed clearly on 
the mail box. 

“3. Try to cash your chceks in the same 
place each month. This will make identi- 
fication easier. Merchants are being cau- 
tioned to ask identification. 

“4, Do not endorse your check until you 
are in the presence of the person you will ask 
to cash it.“ 

And to the merchant: 

“1. When a stranger asks you to cash a 
check, insist that he properly identify him- 
self as the rightful payee of that check. 

“2. Before you accept any check, ask your- 
self this question: If this check is returned 
because of a forged endorsement, can I locate 
the forger and recover my loss? 

“3. If a check is already endorsed when it 
is presented to you, insist that it be endorsed 
again in your presence and compare the 
handwriting. 

“4, Have each check initiated by the em- 
ployee who pays out money for it.” 


The Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 31, 1944 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following address by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Vur- 
SELL]; 

Good evening, ladies and gentlemen, this 
evening I want to discuss briefiy the question 
of providing a method by which the soldiers 
can vote in the coming national election. 
May I say in the beginning that every Member 
of Congress is anxious to extend to the soldier 
the fullest possible opportunity to vote, the 
disagreement being only as to the method 
which the Congress should adopt. 

The question of which party the soldier may 
favor was not considered in the drafting of 
our committee bill, The purpose of our bill 
is to give him a chance to vote secretly, legally, 
free from coercion, a ballot like he would vote 
if he were home, a ballot that will be counted 
in his election precinct. 

Contrary to the many false and misleading 
statements that have been hurled against us 
who are supporting the committee bill, and 
of which I am one of the authors, it is a well- 
known fact that no Member of Congress has 
any desire to prevent our soldiers from voting. 

The record of the Congress of the United 
States since the Civil War has been one of 
trying to keep faith with the soldiers. The 
Congress of this country, when other depart- 
ments of government have failed in the past, 
has never failed the soldiers and their depend- 
ents in the history of this Nation. 

The Members of this, the Seventy-eighth 
Congress, have 262 sons and daughters serving 
in this war. They know it is their responsi- 
bility to back the service men and women of 
this Nation at every turn. They are deter- 
mined to do it, and they will do it. 

I should like for you to know that the 
members of the committee, who have held 
long hearings twice on the Green-Lucas- 
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Worley bill and on the House committee bill, 
have approached their duty without any 
thought of political advantage and with cour- 
age and determination. 

Our deliberations have been guided with 
only two thoughts in mind—that we should 
bring out a bill that squares with the Consti- 
tution, our basic law of government, and, so 
far as is possible, with the constitutions and 
the laws of the various States. 

We wanted to write a bill that, if and when 
it is enacted into law and the national elec- 
tion has been held under such law, that the 
election could not be thrown into the Su- 
preme Court, or possibly into the Congress, 
for a decision which would delay the an- 
nouncements of the results for weeks and 
maybe months, resulting in chaos in this 
country. 

Now, let me explain House committee bill 
1285. I think I can best explain the provi- 
sions of the House committee bill by taking 
a voter who is in the armed service in Aus- 
tralia whose home is in Springfield, Hl. Our 
bill directs the Secretary of War and the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to place into the hands of 
every soldier overseas a post-card application 
for an absentee ballot not later than August 
15. All the soldier has to do is to write in the 
blank space his home address, and in another 
blank space his present military address, and 
sign this printed application for an absentee 
ballot. On the reverse side of the card, which 
is addressed to the secretary of his State, he 
shall write in the State from which he hails, 
and this card goes direct to the secretary of 
state, in this instance, it would be Spring- 
field, Ill. The secretary of state forwards it 
at once to the county clerk of his home 
county, who files it of record. As soon as the 
ballots are printed the county clerk mails the 
ballot to him at his military address, the 
same ballot he would vote if he were at home, 
a ballot with all of the names of the candi- 
dates on it from coroner to President. It 
would go by air from Springfield, Ill., to Los 
Angeles and from there all ballots going 
to the southwest Pacific and to Australia 
would be picked up by Army planes, and the 
ballots delivered to the military post offices. 

The soldier would get his ballot like a 
letter from home; would open it, vote it, and 
place it in an inner envelope, which en- 
velope is addressed back to his county clerk. 

Ballots would then be picked up by Army 
planes, flown back to Los Angeles, and would 
be carried by regular air mall from Los Angeles 
to the voter’s home address. 

Our process is just this easy of administra- 
tion. The same process would apply to sol- 
diers in the various camps in the United 
States only that the officials of the Army and 
Navy would cause to be distributed the same 
Postal-card application a month later, on 
September 15, with post-card applications 
and ballots carried by commercial airways 
instead of Army planes. 

Practically all of the States in the Nation 
are anxious to cooperate with such a Federal 
plan, and, where necessary their Governors 
have indicated their willingness to call spe- 
cial sessions of the legislature in order to 
provide a longer time between the primaries 
and the printing of the ballots and the No- 
vember election. 

Think of the soldier who has been away 
from home for a year or more when he receives 
this full and complete ballot. Think how it 
will encourage and lift his morale. How he 
will appreciate the fact that the Congress of 
the United States has not forgotten him. 
What a boost to his morale this full and 
complete ballot will be; and then think how 
with all of the talk that has been made about 
giving the soldier a ballot, how disgusted and 
depressed he will be if the Green-Lucas bill 
is enacted. For when election day is called 
for his battalion, under the sharp eye of the 
commanding officer he will be handed a blank 
ballot, with no names of candidates on it, 
this blank piece of peper that selis him and 
his interest short, 
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Now, I want to give you the average time 
it requires to make a round trip by air to 
the various military sectors outside of con- 
tinental United States. These figures allow 
2 days for the soldier to vote and 2 days for 
the election official to handle the vote after 
it is returned to his voting address. They 
do not take into consideration that the Army 
is directed under this bill to expedite and 
shorten the flying time. Certainly they will 
greatly reduce this time. -Here are the fig- 
ures, and they show plainly that the Secre- 
tary of War and the Secretary of the Navy, 
if they will exert half the efficiency that the 
soldiers exert on the battle front, they can 
get the ballots to the soldiers all over the 
world and get them back in time to be 
counted. Let no one deceive you into the 
idea that the Army and Navy cannot do this, 
once this bill becomes law, and they will 
do it. 

These figures give the days required, as I 
have explained, for the ballot to make the 
round trip from the voter’s home and return. 

To the Alaskan area, 10 days; the Pacific 
area, 14 days; the Canal Zone, 7 days; the 
Caribbean area, 8 days; the South Atlantic 
area, 10 days; the Middle East area, 14 days; 
the Persian Gulf area, 18 days; the Mediter- 
ranean area, 18 days; the North Atlantic area, 
10 days. 

This time table proves conclusively that 
the States will have ample time between pri- 
maries and the election to get the ballot to 
the soldier and back. In fact, most States 
will have twice the time that is necessary. 

The Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy, both appointed by the President, 
and serving under him, have made state- 
ments pointing out some great difficulties in 
transporting by air these ballots overseas. 

I think the best answer to their objections 
is to point out that these same gentlemen 
just recently boasted that in addition to 
Christmas mail they carried to the soldiers 
overseas nearly 3,000,000 Christmas packages. 
One must wonder if their position is not to 
a considerable extent influenced by the Pres- 
ident who opposes our plan. 

It is fair to assume Germany will be out of 
the war before November. We will then have 
more planes and pilots idle than we know 
what to do with. Their excuse and claim 
that they fear it will be impossible to trans- 
port by plane ballots to the soldiers cannot 
be justified on any reasonable premise. It 
will not require the transmission of over 200 
tons of mail by air. We are turning out some 
10,000 planes a month. 

Now let me explain the Green-Lucas bill. 
This bill provides for a short blank piece of 
paper without any names on it on which the 
soldier would be able to vote only for Presi- 
dent, United States Senator, and his Con- 
gressmen. He could not vote for them unless 
he knew the names of the candidates and, 
would have to write them in the blank spaces 
provided. 

Election days would be called under this 
bill at various times for the various military 
sectors all over the world and in all of the 
camps in the United States. The men would 
be called upon and handed this short ballot. 
These ballots would be voted, placed in en- 
velopes and sent back to the War Ballot 
Commission and then distributed through- 
out the United States to the various States 
and precincts, After they have been returned 
many States, under our laws, will not be able 
to count them. Then the soldiers will find 
out too late that he has not been able to have 
a voice in the political affairs of the country 
he is fighting to defend. 

If the national election is close we might 
find several States contesting the election 
in the Supreme Court. Such a condition 
would bring chaos to the Nation and would 
doubtless continue the President in power 
until a decision was rendered by the high 
court of the land. 


I ask you in all fairness does this not refute 
completely the charge that we who are sup- 
porting the committee bill are attempting to 
prevent the soldiers from voting? Our bill 
is the only bill that is attempting to get to 
the soldier the whole ballot like we vote at 
home. We feel he is entitled to no less. 

I think it is fair to say that the Green- 
Lucas bill does give a sort of a left-handed 
endorsement in title 2 to the provisions of 
our bill providing for the full and complete 
absentee ballot to be sent to the soldiers but 
the proponents of the bill argue that it can 
not be done and that it is impractical. The 
plain facts are that the proponents of the 
Green-Lucas bill have never intended for 
the soldiers to have anything but the short 
ballot and if their bill is enacted this short 
ballot will be placed into the hands of the 
soldiers early when they hold their different 
elections in the military sectors and they 
will ke cheated out of an opportunity to vote 
the whole and complete ballot. 

There does seem to be a sinister reason, 
which is obvious to most of the Members of 
Congress, why they insist on this short ballot. 

Now let me refer briefly to the President's 
message as delivered to the Congress on sol- 
dier vote legislation this week. Most of the 
Members were astounded and thought his 
action was most regrettable. It was out of 
place, intemperate, unfair, and misleading. 
He referred to the committee bill as a de- 
ception and a fraud against the soldiers and 
the people. This is an unwarranted and a 
most serious charge to bring against the 
Members of Congress, the direct representa- 
tives of the people, of one of the great coor- 
dinate branches of our Government. It 
tends to cause disunity and could tend to 
cause the lack of confidence of the people 
of this country, and the men and women in 
the armed services, in the Congress of the 
United States. 

Will it help the morale of the soldier to read 
that the President accuses Members of Con- 
gress of attempting to withhold from them 
the ballot? Of course, the facts are the very 
opposite, 

Then again he says, “Several States have 
their primaries too late for the ballots to be 
gotten to the soldiers.” He did not refer to 
the fact that the Governors of many States, 
where necessary, have called and are willing 
and anxious to call special sessions of their 
legislatures to make their laws conform with 
national pattern of law the Congress will 
enact. . 

He says, An absentee ballot law will not 
work now because the Ramsey absentee bal- 
lot law failed in 1942.“ He did not tell the 
people this law was enacted only a few weeks 
prior to the election in 1942 and never had a 
chance to be administered. 

Again, he said, “Some people, I am sure, 
with their tongues in theit cheeks, say that 
the solution of this problem is that the re- 
spective States improve their absentee-bal- 
lot procedures.” This trite remark against 
Members of Congress, implying by innuendo, 
insincerity. is uncalled for, and should be 
below the dignity of the Chief Executive. It 
again tends to lessen the confidence of the 
people in representative government. 

Again he says, “Our millions of fighting men 
do not have any lobby or pressure group on 
Capitol Hill to see that justice is done them.” 
The best answer to this statement is the 
many laws passed for the soldiers and their 
dependents during the past year, and the 
liberal mustering-out pay voted overwhelm- 
ingly by the Congress this last week of over 
three billions of dollars proves again that 
the soldiers do not need a lobby to insure that 
the Congress will look after their interest 
and do them justice. The record of Congress 
for the past 10 years shows far greater sup- 
port for the servicemen than does the record 
of the Chief Executive. 

‘Then he charges the Congress with delay- 
ing the passage of legislation on the soldier- 
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vote bill. His leaders on Capitol Hill in the 
Senate and in the House have blocked and 
delayed consideratjon on our committee bill 
1285 for the past days. Had they allowed 
this legislation to come before the House it 
would have been passed before Christmas. 

We who have contended for holding the 
election within the States have insisted upon 
our position because we believed it is an 
honest and workable plan that will do justice 
to the soldiers and will insure an election 
that will be accepted as final with no chance 
for legal technicalities to be raised. 

Let me close with this serious thought. 
The information we have from several States 
is that even though the election officials of 
the States would be anxious to count the 
short Federal ballot provided under the 
Green-Lucas bill, they will be prevented under 
their State laws from so doing. In this 
situation the soldier would not only lose his 
vote but if they were so counted it might 
throw the entire election into the courts. In 
this instance we might find the electoral col- 
lege could not decide, nor would the Con- 
gress be able to decide, who was elected. We 
cannot afford to take a chance on such a 
dangerous situation. 


Reports to Committee of Forty-eight 
Interested in Food Production 


REMARKS 
ow 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1944 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
the Committee of Forty-eight Interested 
in Food Production, composed of one 
Representative from each State, of 
which Congressman LEMKE is chairman 
and I am secretary, met again last Fri- 
day for the purpose of further study 
of the farm machinery situation. Most 
of the Representatitves were present, 
Reports were given by various Govern- 
ment agencies and numerous implement 
manufacturers. 

Mr, Dave Meeker, Chief, Farm Machin- 
ery Supplies Branch, War Food Admin- 
istration, reported that in the past steel, 
copper, and certain other metals were 
the limiting factor, but that that was not 
true today. He stated that the problem 
was that of components. He reported the 
following favorable steel allocations: 


Tons allocated to farm-machinery production 
Fourth quarter, 1942 
First quarter, 1943——— 
Second quarter, 1943 
Third quarter, 1943. 
Fourth quarter, 1943 
First quarter, 1944. 


Authorization for 1944: 1,153,000 tons 
(over-all allocation) to farm-machinery 
production in 1944. He mentioned the 
fact that with steel easing up that there 
might be further allocations. 

Mr. Meeker cautioned the group not to 
be too optimistic, because there was still 
a shortage of tires, carburetors, mag- 
netos, bearings, tractors, engine-powered 
combines, engine- powered spraying 
equipment, engine-powered hay balers, 
because these were in direct competition 
with landing-craft programs, the Army’s 
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truck program, and the airplane-tire 
needs. 

He reported the following tractor pro- 
duction, which indicates quite an in- 
crease during the last year, although yet 
inadequate to meet the demands of farm 
production: 

Tractors produced: 


December, 1942. 4, 200 
First quarter, 1943. 15, 550 
Second quarter, 1943. 18, 133 
Third quarter, 1943............. 32, 839 
Fourth quarter, 1943_......-..-- 56, 573 


The December 1943 production was 
more than 20,000. 

Mr. Meeker pointed out the fact that 
manufacturers started the 1944 produc- 
tion as early as July 1943 in many in- 
stances; in other cases the factories got 
off to a late start; however, the first half 
of the production was rather good, al- 
though not as favorable as he had hoped, 
although it is accelerating at a rapid 
rate. He made the forecast that produc- 
tion would be out in time for seasonal 
use. 
Mr. Meeker stressed the fact that steel 
billets were no problem, yet steel plates 
were very difficult to get fabricated be- 
cause of ship and landing barge con- 
struction. 

Mr. Meeker mentioned the fact that 
steel sheets were hard to secure because 
mills had previously changed over to 
plate production. 

In answer to a query from one of the 
western Congressmen, Mr. Meeker indi- 
cated that he did not anticipate any dif- 
ficulty in securing sufficient power take- 
off combines, but indicated a shortage of 
the need of the other types. 


LEMKE REPORTS 


WILLIAM LEMKE, Representative from 
North Dakota, reported that he had 
written 50 implement companies and had 
received reports from several of them 
to the effect that they did not have suf- 
ficient allocation of necessary materials, 
others indicated that they were not up to 
schedule and still others indicated a 
labor shortage. He stated that the con- 
gressional group was not only interested 
in allocations, but production as well. He 
mentioned the fact that some firms were 
short of lumber, gears, malleables, 
chains, and so forth. One company re- 
ported to him that it believed too much 
emphasis was being placed on production 
of large implements leaving the one- 
horse farms without sufficient equip- 
ment. 

ROLAND D. DOANE, REPRESENTATIVE OF INGERSOLL 
STEEL, REPORTS 


Mr. Roland D. Doane, representative 
of Ingersoll Steel, which makes disks and 
other products indicated that their re- 
quirements had been doubled and that 
they were not up to schedule because of 
labor shortages in West Pullman, II. 
He indicated that the steel supply had 
been insufficient at times. He said his 
plant there was running 900 men short 
and that one-third of the employees 
operating the furnaces were colored wo- 
men. He said his firm had turned down 
a number of Government contracts. 

Mr. W. H. Losch, manager of Losch 
Farm Machinery Supply Co., Jersey 
Shore, Pa., implement distributors, re- 


ported that only 12 combines, 49 tractors 
were allocated to the 8 counties served 
by his company. He said only 464 ensi- 
lage cutters were allocated to the 67 
Pennsylvania counties and that the need 
was much greater. In the State of 
Pennsylvania the corn binder situation 
would be tragic; his area is allotted 6 
ensilage cutters, whereas the need is for 
40. Only 274 potato planters, 428 dig- 
gers, and 6 potato graders were allocated 
to the State, which was entirely inade- 
quate to meet the minimum require- 
ments, 

T. A. Dicus, representing Ferguson Co., 
tractor and implement manufacturers 
and distributors, reported that the farm- 
ers could use more implements than they 
could get, His firm will meet its alloca- 
tion quotas. He said under L-257 that 
18,000 tractors would be turned out. 
Orders would far exceed that. He indi- 
cated a definite improvement in Govern- 
ment red-tape requirements. He voiced 
the opinion that the manpower situa- 
tion was not too serious. His firm makes 
very little for the armed forces, 

Mr. R. E. Van Norstrand, representa- 
tive of Minneapolis-Moline Power Imple- 
ment Co., said their tractors were moving 
faster than the paint dried on them and 
that none of their equipment was col- 
lecting any dust, 

The general opinion of the members 
of the Forty-eight Interested in Food 
Production was that the War Food Ad- 
ministration should requisition and the 
War Production Board should grant fur- 
ther allocations sufficient to meet the 
needs of the food-production program 
without delay, providing that it did not 
interfere with the prosecution of the war. 
The group stressed the importance of 
food in the war program. 

The War Food Administration officials 
stated that the activities of the Commit- 
tee of Forty-eight Interested in Food 
Production had materially aided the W. 
F. A. and that the efforts of the group 
had proved worth while and very valu- 
aye to the food program and the war 
effort. 


The Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RANULF COMPTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1944 


Mr. COMPTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
discussions on the soldier vote in the 
Congress has warned the States that it 
may be necessary to work in conjunc- 
tion with the Federal Government to 
make sure that our uniformed forces 
have the opportunity to vote for both the 
Federal and State candidates in the com- 
ing November elections. 

I am proud to call to your attention 
this morning the fact that the State of 
Connecticut has promptly acted on that 
warning and has further liberalized its 
voting laws to give every possible chance 
to every elector in the service an oppor- 
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tunity to exercise his franchise. The 
Connecticut General Assembly which 
had been in session all of last week 
passed a carefully considered soldier- 
vote law to meet every condition it may 
be called upon to make to cooperate with 
the Federal Government in giving the 
soldier a vote. The telegram to me from 
Governor Baldwin of my State on Sat- 
urday morning confirms this action: 
RANULF COMPTON, 
Congressman from Connecticut, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Connecticut General Assembly just passed 
soldiers’ vote law making it possible to be 
made voters although absent from the State, 
to vote a straight, split, or individual candi- 
date ticket with liberal provisions concern- 
ing application for absentee ballots either in 
person before leaving country, by informal 
written request, or by request of relative or 
friend directed to registrar of voters. Ballot 
simplified as to form and reduced as to size 
and weight. Provisions made for using Fed- 
eral facilities if provided for distribution of 
absentee ballot forms without application. 

RAYMOND E. BALDWIN, 
Governor of Connecticut. 


This action on the part of the State 
of Connecticut may offer an example and 
a method which may prove useful to 
those States which have not been able to 
give the soldier-vote question full con- 
sideration, 


The Soldiers’ Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1944 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, the problem of making provi- 
sion for the members of our armed forces 
in the service to cast their votes in the 
coming elections has become an absorb- 
ing issue. Texas is in an attitude some- 
what different from that of other States, 
Under the constitution of Texas the pay- 
ment of a poll tax is required as a con- 
dition precedent for voting and this pro- 
vision being in the constitution cannot 
be repealed or suspended by an act of 
the legislature. The legislature can sub- 
mit a resolution for that purpose to be 
voted upon by the legal voters, but such 
a resolution can only be submitted at a 
regular session of the legislature. There 
can be no regular session of the Texas 
legislature until January 1945 which will 
be after the next general election. 

In these circumstances, it is plain to 
see that the Governor of Texas, the Hon- 
orable Coke Stevenson, is entirely correct 
in saying that the Legislature of Texas 
cannot legally pass any act to waive the 
constitutional requirement for the pay- 
ment of the poll tax to be effective in 
the next election. Unless Congress has 
that authority, there is no way by which 
it can be done. Of course, the State leg- 
islature may provide a way for those to 
vote who have paid their poll tax, but 
those who have failed to pay the poll tax 
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cannot legally be given this privilege by 
State action. 

The war powers of Congress in the 
Constitution, in part, are as follows: To 
declare war; to raise and supply armies; 
to provide and maintain a navy; to make 
rules for the government and regulation 
of the land and naval forces; and to make 
all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution those 
powers. 

Under those provisions which have 
generally been liberally construed by the 
courts, there is little doubt in my mind 
that Congress has the authority to pass 
laws authorizing those in the armed serv- 
ice to vote in elections to take place while 
they are so engaged in war, and to re- 
lieve them of the payment of the poll tax 
to that end. Unless Congress does have 
this authority, it is plain to see that all 
persons from Texas engaged in our 
armed forces who failed to pay their poll 
tax will be completely disfranchised, as 
the State cannot possibly amend its con- 
stitution before the next general elec- 
tion. 

The Worley bill, in my opinion, is the 
only practical proposal before us to au- 
thorize the soldiers from Texas to cast 
their votes in the next general election. 
And, believing as I do that it is not in 
violation of the war powers of the Con- 
stitution and that it does not involve 
the question of States’ rights, I shall give 
it my support unless a more practical 
solution can be devised. 


Need for Simplification of Income-Tax 
Forms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 31, 1944 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD & 
letter I have received concerning a re- 
quest I made to the authorities of the 
Treasury Department to try to simplify 
income-tax forms: 

GENERAL COUNSEL, 
‘TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., January 27, 4944, 
Hon. LINDLEY Breck WORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. BeckworTH: You have 
brought to my attention criticism voiced by 
many of your constituents concerning the 
complexity of the present income-tax forms, 

This is a subject which has had very con- 
siderable attention from the Treasury De- 
partment for some time. You will remember 
that it was this Department which as far 
back as 1941 proposed the law making possible 
the simplified return form available to the 
great majority of taxpayers. In addition this 
Department has recommended since 1942 
that the earned income credit be repealed 
for the sake of simplifying tax returns. The 
inclusion of this proposal in both the House 
and Senate versions of the current revenue 
bill is another step in the right direction. 


Likewise this Department opposed the Vic- 
tory tax, in part, because of the complexity 
which it adds to the taxpayer’s job of com- 
puting his taxes. We have repeatedly advo- 
cated the repeal of the tax, pointing to the 
complications which it presents. In addi- 
tion we have urged the amalgamation of the 
normal tax and surtax so that the taxpayer 
may have but one computation to make in 
place of the involved procedure he must now 
follow. 

Of course, this year much of the complexity 
in the tax forms is attributable to the for- 
giveness provisions of the Current Tax Pay- 
ment Act. When the transition from the old 
system of collecting taxes to the current col- 
lection method is completed these problems 
will cease to complicate the return forms. 

This illustrates, however, the reason’ for 
complexity of the forms. Special tax treat- 
ment for different kinds of income, deductions 
which are limited to a percentage of income, 
provisions for carrying over or carrying back 
losses from one year to another year, all re- 
quire special handling. 

To enable the taxpayer to cope with these 
problems, the present income-tax forms have 
been arranged in such a way that the tax- 
payer, by following the forms and accompany- 
ing instructions, can be sure that each item is 
given the treatment required by the law. 
Since it would be necessary for him to go 
through these calculations in arriving at a 
statement of his income tax, it is better 
that they appear where they can be examined 
and checked. I am not trying to justify the 
host of special devices in the law. They have 
been enacted from time to time in response 
to the urging of first this group and then 
of that group. I am merely trying to indi- 
cate that so long as they are part of the law 
they must be taken into account by the tax- 
payer to accurately state his taxable income 
and, therefore, he may as well show the Gov- 
ernment the computations by which he ar- 
rives at his tax. 

You may have noted that a tax bill to 
follow the current bill has been talked of 
as a tax simplification bill. I am in hope 
that in the present climate of opinion much 
can be accomplished to clear up the law and 
thus to simplify the forms. We haye been 
preparing for it by asking men with prac- 
tical experience in the field to review the 
whole subject and make their recommenda- 
tions and our staff is working diligently on 
the subject. We shall therefore be prepared 
to add to the suggestions for simplification 
which we have already made. 

Sincerely yours, 
RANDOLPH E. PAUL, 
General Counsel, 


Jap Atrocities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1944 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, few things 
have happened in this war which so 
shocked the American people as the Jap 
atrocities on the heroic defenders of 
Bataan. Actual accounts of the mass 
murder of thousands of American and 
Filipino troops after the surrender were 
brought back by American officers who 
escaped to tell the awful truth. Deliber- 
ate murder of helpless captives by starv- 
ing, torture, and neglect; the fiendish 
glee of Jap ghouls who harrowed their 
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prisoners to their deaths, all seem too 
terrible for bélief. But these things are 
true. 

In this country there is a mighty surge 
of indignation. Our sympathy goes out 
to all the families of the victims who 
fought and suffered and died for us. We 
are chôked by wrath against the bestial 
criminals. 

But our anger will not help the dead, 
will not hurt the guilty Japs. Emotion is 
not enough. We must do something 
about it, more than swear or weep, 

Here at home we may feel there is noth- 
ing much we can do. But there is. Noth- 
ing very dramatic and nothing heroic, 
certainly. But we can help win the war, 
The fighting front does depend on the 
home front. And we are the home 
front—all of us little people, doing little 
jobs, which add up to such a vastly im- 
portant total. 

We make the home morale, which sus- 
tains or undermines the spirit of our 
fighting men at sea and in the skies and 
in the fox holes and in the prison camps, 
We can strengthen that morale, We can 
be ashamed to think, much less speak, of 
our own petty inconveniences and minor 
sacrifices compared with the real sacfi- 
fices. We can refrain from the partisan 
bickering that wears away national 
unity. 

We can put an end to strikes and slow- 
downs that hold back production. We 
can stop the profiteering and selfish 
maneuvering for business advantage. 
We can speed up the flow of planes and 
munitions and ships, without which our 
Army and Navy cannot avenge the vic- 
tims of prison camps in the Philippines. 

Mr. Speaker, with silent supplication 
for the strength with which to destroy 
this foul foe and all his works, we can 
steel ourselves for the long wait until 
the death blow can be delivered. What 
a blessed relief it would be if we could 
turn on those Jap fiends who have 
starved and tortured and murdered our 
men in the prison camps and wipe them 
out tomorrow.. But blind anger will not 
finish the job. It may only delay the 
final destruction of the enemy. Our task 
islong and hard. There is no quick way, 
The steady way is the sure way. 


The Fate of Purges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 31, 1944 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
offer the following timely editorial from 
the Chicago Tribune of January 27, i 

THE FATE OF PURGES 

The political action committee of the C. I. 
O. which has been meeting in Chicago under 
the chairmanship of Sidney Hillman has de- 
cided to postpone the issuance of its list of 
the Senators and Representatives whom it 
wishes driven from public life. There were 
intimations that the subject will be given 
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further study and that eventually the purge 
list will be issued from New York or Wash- 
ington. Meanwhile, Mr. Hillman contented 
himself with an attack on Senator Tarr. 

It doesn’t make much difference when or 
whether Mr. Hillman publishes his list, By 
this time it ought to be pretty apparent to 
anyone that the American voters do not obey 
instructions to purge officeholders who have 
earned somebody's displeasure by thwarting 
his greed for power. The Antisaloon League 

had some success with its purges years ago; 
the experience may well have served as a 
warning to the voters never again to pay at- 
tention to such self-appointed monitors. 

President Wilson, in the hour of victory 
in the last war, sought to purge Congress of 
the Republican opposition and for his pains 
saw the election of a Republican majority. 
President Roosevelt sought to purge Con- 
gress of the men who had opposed his Court- 
packing venture and he, too, suffered a sharp 
set-back, Mr. Willkie tried to purge the Re- 
publican Party of its honest Republicans 
and got less than nowhere. 

Mr. Hillman seems to think that what these 
men couldn't accomplish he can do with the 
#5,000,000 slush fund that the C. I. O. is sup- 
posed to be raising. That's a lot of money, 
but the Congressmen don’t seem to be wor- 
ried and they have no reason to be. The fact 
is, whether Mr. Hillman knows it or not, 
that the C. I. O. will have the greatest diffi- 
culty delivering its own members for Mr, 
Roosevelt and his rubber stamps. The mem- 
bers were Americans before they joined the 
O. I. O., many of them against their wills, 
and they are not accustomed to taking orders 
on how they shall vote. As the realization 
grows that the stakes in this campaign are 
the independence of the United States and 
the preservation of its prosperity and its 
liberties, Mr. Hillman is going to have to talk 
fast to hold even his dues payers in line 
with their own money. 

At the same time it is obvious that the 
C. I. O's political support is, in the vast 
majority of the congressional districts, a 
liability rather than an asset. The farmers 
fear it; the urban middle classes distrust it; 
railroad workers, coal miners, and a substan- 
tial group in the A. F. of L. hate it. The 
more strident Mr. Hillman's political action= 
ists become in the campaign the more dam- 
age they are likely to do their cause. 

The people of this country don’t like 
purges and don’t like the kind of self- 
anointed prophets who run them. Evidently 
the C. I. O. is going to have to learn this 
lesson the hard way. 


Voting by Members of the Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOMER A. RAMEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 31, 1944 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include an article by Frank R. Kent 
regarding the pending legislation relat- 
ing to voting privileges for the personnel 
‘of our armed forces, which appeared in 
the January 28, 1944, edition of the 
Washington Evening Star: 

THE GREAT GAME OF POLITICS 
(Frank R, Kent) 

The vigor and enthusiasm with which 
the administration is pressing the bill by 
which it is proposed to have our soldiers 


and sailors vote this fall for Federal officials 
only and under Federal supervision, is greater 
than it has exhibited for any other legislative 
proposal since we entered the war. 

The President has put his full personal 
strength behind it, as witness his violent and 
denunciatory message to Congress. If he 
would do half as much for his national serv- 
ice recommendation, which is far more vital, 
it might easily gothrough. Stimulated from 
the White House, members of his Cabinet 
are actively urging his particular soldier vote 
bill. But more significant is the eagerness 
of the White House political aides and fourth- 
term strategists. As a result, the Roosevelt 
House and Senate leaders, who have been 
lukewarm to other Presidentially recom- 
mended measures, are right “up in the collar” 
on this one. 

It would be pleasant to record that all this 
administration concentration is inspired by 
the lofty desire that the men in the armed 
services should not be deprived of their right 
to vote while fighting for their country, and 
that there is no political purpose to be served 
in the Green-Lucas program. But one has 
to be gullible, indeed, to believe that. Pri- 
vately, the New Deal politicians make no 
secret of their expectations from the sort of 
bill they are pushing. Some of them think 
that the President's message is the best 
campaign specch he will make this year. 
Senator Tarr has sound grounds for his com- 
ment on it, 

Once his bill is through, the New Dealers 
argue, there need be no worry about the suc- 
cess of the fourth-term effort. The soldier 
vote will put it in the bag. That is their 
belief and it must be admitted there is con- 
siderable ground upon which to base it. One 
extraordinary pro-Roosevelt advantage is ob- 
vious. Clearly the appeal, “Stand by the 
Commander in Chief,” upon which the fourth 
termers are seeking to justify their attempt, 
will be much stronger with the men in uni- 
form than with others. 

There are two reasons. One is that be- 
tween the Army special service and the 
O. W. I. Foreign Service there is no way to 
get any political information to the armed 
forces abroad which the administration 
thinks undesirable for them to have. The 
whole business is bottled up and no amount 
of breast-beating protests of how pure the 
hearts of the administration’s propagandists 
and how nonpartisan they intend to be alters 
that situation. It is a set-up that precludes 
anything like an effective presentation of 
facts unfavorable to a fourth-term candi- 
dacy—and there is no use pretending it is 
not. 

There is also the consideration that the 
Army and Navy are always concerned in 
keeping up morale. From their standpoint, 
it would seem an evidence of poor morale for 
the troops to vote against the Commander in 
Chief while the war is on, There would be 
a natural disinclination to do that anyhow, 
Furthermore, it is contended, the high mili- 
tary and naval authorities prefer to have no 
change and this feeling is certain to seep 
down through the subordinate officers to the 
ranks. In brief, an election conducted 
among the uniformed men, as it is proposed 
to conduct this one, is a one-sided affair and 
there is no way to make it otherwise, which 
is why the fourth termers chortle over the 
situation. In their view the message was a 
superb political stroke. 

Pully aware of all this, the Republicans and 
anti-fourth-term Democrats are suffering a 
good deal of pain. They dislike intensely 
having the other side put them in the posi- 
tion of opposing the vote for uniformed men, 
Everybody wants the uniformed men to vote, 
but that does not make it less distasteful to 
the Roosevelt opposition to know that whole- 
sale delivery of the uniformed vote to Mr. 
Roosevelt is being planned. 

Conceding the handicaps under which the 
bill would put them, the Republicans have 
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been trying to effect a compromise by which, 
to some degree, these can be nullified. But, 
whatever the bill’s final form, there is no way 
wholly to offset: (1) The advantage of the 
Roosevelt position as Commander in Chief; 
(2) the inability to get to the soldiers with 
an effective presentation of the failure of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s management of the war on the 
home front, and the disastrous effects of his 
lack of a labor policy on the whole war pic- 
ture. However, these things do not justify 
refusing the soldiers the vote and, in the end, 
a bill will be passed. About all the Repub- 
licans can do, then, is to make the best of 
it, though there just will be no way for the 
Republican candidate to get his case fully 
before the troops. 

With Mr. Roosevelt, of course, there is no 
necessity to advertise his personality and, if 
the other side is unable to campaign, his 
friends think the Commander in Chief argu- 
ment is about all he needs, and that hardly 
has to be made. That is the way they reason, 
Of course, a considerable number of soldiers 
are not yet of yoting age; a considerable 
number will not bother to vote, and a con- 
siderable number will vote against Mr. Roose- 
velt. But allowing for all that, the advan- 
tage still will be with the President. It may 
not elect him, but it certainly will help him, 


There Is No Middle Ground 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 31, 1944 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
most startling Capital news of the week 
was the special message from the Presi- 
dent on the soldier-vote question. I say 
it was startling in that he had covered 
this same subject in his state of the Un- 
ion address read to Congress by clerks in 
both Houses and delivered over the radio 
to the Nation. He criticized the consti- 
tutional State method of voting as con- 
tained in the Eastland-McClellan-Mc- 
Kellar bill as fraud on the servicemen. 
He had every right in the world to send 
his message to Congress. He has the 
privilege to state his views on legislation 
like any citizen. 

Irrespective of what was intended, the 
whole bold truth is that the proposed 
legislation for 2 Federal ballot violates 
both the spirit and the letter of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which 
every public official has sworn to uphold 
and defend. There is no middle ground. 
There is no compromise with policies 
which would destroy the foundation of 
the Nation by abrogating the supreme 
law of the land. 

Regardless of the fact that the White 
House statement may have contributed 
to the endorsement of the Federal ballot 
by many people, it is my judgment that 
they are not fully cognizant of the irrep- 
arable injury that may be inflicted by 
the imposition of this ballot upon the 
States. All Southerners abhor the 
treatment to which the South was sub- 
jected by carpetbaggers and destructive 
influences following the War between 
the States and are determined that 
there shall be no repetition. Advocates 
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of the Federal ballot bill would supplant 
State rights and constitutional proc- 
esses with a central Government ballot 
commission, a bureaucratic agency, 
whose swarms of hired hands would at- 
tempt to dictate to the people of the 
sovereign States on matters which are 
reserved to them and to the people them- 
selves. 

To vote for the Federal ballot bill 
would be just as destructive to the Con- 
stitution of the United States as to sup- 
port legislation which would say that it 
is unlawful to worship God in accordance 
with one’s own conscience. If Congress 
could break down one constitutional pro- 
vision, it could enact a law that the Gov- 
ernment can acquire the land of the cit- 
izen without compensating such owner. 
If election qualifications can be written 
by the Congress, would it not be just as 
reasonable for Congress to say that those 
sections of the Constitution providing 
freedom of speech and of the press, and 
the right of the people to peaceably as- 
semble can also be taken away? 

It may be politically unpopular to op- 
pose the administration on this issue, but 
the political future of any person has no 
place in the determination of so vital a 
question. 

The State plan is far superior to the 
bob-tail Federal ballot since the serv- 
icemen can vote for every office from 
constable to President, instead of for 
only Federal offices. The men and 
women in the armed forces are fighting 
to uphold our Constitution and the 
American way of life. I am not going to 
be a party to break it down while they 


fight. 


Iowa Absent Voters’ Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 31, 1944 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include a telegram received from 
Hon. Bourke B. Hickenlooper, the Gov- 
ernor of Iowa, advising me of the action 
taken by the special session of the Iowa 
General Assembly in the matter of 
amendment of the Iowa voters’ law: 


Des Mornes, Iowa, January 29, 1944. 
Hon. Cuartes B. HOEVEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: ; 

The Iowa absent-voters’ law, as amended 
by the special session just concluded, pro- 
vides ample time for Iowa voters in the armed 
forces at home and abroad to vote at the 
primary election and for national, State, and 
county officers at the general election in 1944. 
All other Iowa voters in this country also 
have ample time. Other States have made, 
and I am sure most of the remainder will 
make, such provision. 

Certainly the armed forces have a right to 
know the names of all of those who are can- 
didates for office, and have a right to full 
participation in the nomination of those can- 
didates as well as to participate in their 
election. 


Any Federal law providing only a blank 
ballot for President and Members of the Con- 
gress without the names of the respective 
candidates and providing for write-in voting 
only, would not only deny voters the op- 
portunity to vote for State and county offl- 
¢cials, but would be in total disregard and 
probably violation of the Federal Constitu- 
tion as well as the constitutions and laws of 
all the States. Surely nothing could be more 
of a fraud on the members of the armed 
forces and the basic American rights of fran- 
chise than this, 

Any Federal legislation should aid the 
States to give full voting opportunity to sery- 
icemen rather than to restrict these oppor- 
tunities. 

In any case there can be no sound, im- 
partial reason for a Federal ballot except 
for use by servicemen from States which do 
not provide adequate opportunity for absent 


voting. 
Bourke B. Hic RENT OO RR, | 
Governor of Iowa, 
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Federal Communications Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DAN R. McGEHEE 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 31, 1944 


Mr. McGEHEE. . Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include therein 
editorials in the Chicago Sunday Tribune 
of December 12, 1943, the Chicago Daily 
Tribune, December 4, 1943, the Bangor 
Daily News, Bangor, Maine, January 4, 
1944, and the Philadelphia Inquirer, Jan- 
uary 5, 1944, all relative to one of our 
governmental agencies, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 

Mr. Speaker, it appears that the news- 
papers of the country are taking cogni- 
zance of the actions of this governmental 
department, and I think it is time that the 
Congress begin to take cognizance of 
some of its actions and take the necessary 
steps to stop their high-handed methods, 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Chicago Sunday Tribune of Decem- 
ber 12, 1943] 


THE OUTWORN F. C. C. 


The Federal Communications Commission 
was described at a recent session of a House 
investigating committee in Washington as 
a haven for draft dodgers. 

One employee reported that it took all of 
his persuasive power to keep the Commission 
from obtaining a draft deferment for him, 
despite the fact that he was a IV-F, judged 
unfit for military service because of physical 
defects. 

This employee told also how the F, C. C. 
engaged in needless duplication of radio in- 
telligence work already done by the Coast 
Guard. He said that he was told the Com- 
mission wanted its employees to appear busy 
so that it might secure larger appropriations 
from Congress and so that the employees 
would not have to go into the Army. 

As far as made-work is concerned, there is 
little difference between F. C. C. and the 
defunct W. P. A. except in the size of the 
projects. From its legitimate task of policing 
of the airplanes, F. C. C. has turned to cen- 
sorship, political activities, radio spy work, 
regimentation of broadcasters, and sociolog- 
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ical readjustment of the ownership of radio 
stations and communications facilities. 

None of these jobs was delegated to it by 
Congress, and all of them were undertaken as 
the result of New Deal conniving. When the 
F. C. C. asks for more money, it is to pur- 
sue these New Deal objectives and not to 
keep order in the broadcasting industry. 

In fact, whatever need there may have been 
for the F. C. C. is disappearing. The radio 
industry, one of the most progressive in 
America, is cutting the ground from under 
the Commission. Frequency modulation was 
in operation before the war, and when peace 
comes and the industry is able to resume 
frequency modulation development, Congress 
will be able to junk the F. C, C. and end 
its expensive political and sociological ex- 
periments. 

F. C. C. came into being because there are 
only a limited number of transmission 
channels available to regular broadcasters, 
and to communications stations, and they 
must be made to share them without inter- 
ference. When frequency modulation comes 
into its own, the number of broadcasting 
channels will be almost unlimited and the 
possibility of interference between stations 
will be remote, Licensing will not be needed. 
A frequency-modulation broadcaster can 
have a full property right, not only to his 
physical properties but to his channel as 
well, and there will be more than enough of 
the latter to go around. 

The FM broadcasters can be regulated as 
far as their programs and operating tech- 
nique are concerned by the same laws that 
govern the publication of newspapers and 
magazines. It costs much less to puild and 
operate a frequency-modulation station than 
it does to build and maintain a similar 
station of the type now in general use. The 
fidelity of the broadcasting is so much 
greater that frequency modulation appears 
certain to supplant the regular broadcast- 
ing of today in most parts of the country. 

The few commercial transmission systems 
that retain their original broadcasting equip- 
ment for distance-covering purposes can be 
Tegulated adequately by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which has a much 
more savory reputation for impartiality and 
efficiency than the F. C. C., and is too busy 
maintaining that reputation to embark on 
New Deal social reforms. 

With its only excuse for existence erased 
by the progress of the industry it was set 
up to regulate, the F. C. C. can sink back into 
oblivion alongside its New Deal counterpart, 
the W. P. A, 


[From the Chicago Daily Tribune of 
December 4, 1943] 


F. C. C, AND THE PUBLIC GOOD 


Eugene Garey, counsel for the House com- 
mittee investigating the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, has charged that James 
L. Fly, chairman of the F. C. C., interfered 
with attempts of the Navy to halt Japanese 
broadcasts from Hawaii before the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. At another session of the same 
Committee, T. A. M. Craven, an F. C. C. com- 
missioner, testified that a Navy Officer had 
been “practically cashiered and put on the 
retired list” for opposing Fly. 

Testimony did not link the two incidents, 
but Garey said that Rear Admiral Stanford C, 
Hooper, retired, reported that Fly “blasted” 
the Navy for going beyond its authority in 
attempting to halt the Japanese broadcasts, 
Hooper was sent to inactive duty soon after 
Pearl Harbor. 

The F. C. C. is a bureau set up by Congress 
to regulate the radio broadcasting industry, 
Its primary duty is to allocate frequencies 
and power permits to broadcasting stations 
so that each broadcaster may be heard and 
chaos will not result. Soon after the New 
Deal embarked on its social reforms, the 
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PF. C. C. picked the phrase “for the public 
good” somewhere out of its congressional 
charter and set off on a program of totali- 
tarian conduct with that as its excuse. 

The F. C. C. interfered with the establish- 
ment of American communication systems in 
north Africa, which resulted in what amounts 
to a British monopoly on the news Americans 


ship of radio 
tainly had not delegated to it. 

Through the method of issuing short-term 
broadcasting licenses, good only for a period 
of months, it intimidates broadcasters. Mr. 
Garey has also charged that the F. C. C. inter- 
fered with the selection of personnel in some 
radio stations. F. ©. O. said that it did all 
these things “for the public good.” 

It will be interesting to see whether that 
same explanation is offered when F. C. C. an- 
swers the charge that it championed the cause 
of Japanese broadcasting in Hawail. 


— 


[From the Bangor (Maine) Daily News of 
January 4, 1944] 
FLY AND FLY-BY-NIGHT 


No; the scene is not Berlin. Nor Tokyo. 
The scene is largely Washington and wholly 
American. Yet here and now a high Navy 
official—that’s as near as the press is per- 
mitted to identify him—stands publicly ac- 
cused of having practically cashiered out of 
the Navy, an officer of that Navy because— 
get this—he dared to oppose the will of James 
Lawrence Fly, Federal Communications Com- 
mission Chairman. And there’s nothing to be 
done about it. Congress, representing the 
public, cannot inquire into the matter be- 
cause Army and Navy officials have been 
forbidden by Executive order to appear be- 
fore the investigating committee. 

What was it the late Huey Long, an ex- 
pert on fascism, is supposed to have told an 
associate? “When fascism comes to America, 
it will come in the guise of antifascism.” 
Huey had his faults—grave ones—but he knew 
a thing or two about dictatorship; he was a 
dictator himself. 

P. S—It took Federal Communications 
Commission agents a year to locate an illegal 
fly-by-night broadcasting station, in a little 
North Carolina mountain town, which was 
on the air for an hour every day. And the 
operator held an F. C. C. amateur's license. 


— 


From the Philadelphia Inquirer of 
January 5, 1944] 
HIGH-RIDING F, C. C; CAN GO TOO FAR 

Reports that the dictatorial Federal Com- 
munications Commission may vote to op- 
pose, as a matter of general policy, further 
expansion by newspapers in the field of 
broadeasting and radio station ownership, 
are definitely disturbing. 

It does not readily appear why newspapers 
should be thus unfairly discriminated 
against, nor is it clear that the F. C. C. 
has authority under the law to rule our 
newspapers from radio station ownership in 
the future. 

It seems to us that if a newspaper wants 
to broadcast news or opinion it has as much 
right to license as an individual or group of 
individuals that has the same objective in 
view. 

To bar a newspaper from the radio field 
just because it is a newspaper, whether or 
not on the ridiculous basis that newspaper 
broadcasting might sometime lead to a 
“monopoly,” would be an invasion of funda- 
mental American rights. 

The F. C. C., under the chairmanship of 
James Lawrence Fly, has distinguished itself 
by its arrogant, domineering attitude in vir- 
tually all phases of radio, including licenses 
and programs. 


If it attempts to discriminate against 
newspapers in station ownership Congress 
should move quickly to nullify such high- 
riding tactics, 


In Righteous Wrath 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 31, 1944 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Sioux City Journal of January 
29, 1944: 

IN RIGHTEOUS WRATH 


When, with Nazi Germany made impotent 
in unconditional surrender, the full power of 
British-American might is hurled against the 
uncivilized Japanese, let no one anywhere 
protest, for whatever is done to destroy this 
foul enemy will be justified. The wrath of 
the British and ourselves will be a righteous 
one, and it will be expressed to the fullest 
extent of the offensive power of these great 
nations, whose nationals, held as prisoners of 
war, have been treated with such brutality 
by their captors. ) 

Foreign Minister Anthony Eden, speaking 
solemnly in London before the House of Com- 
mons, declared thousands of British troops 
had died as prisoners of the Japanese after 
being brutally mistreated. He uttered this 
stern warning: “Let the Japanese Govern- 
ment reflect that in time to come the record 
of their military authorities in this war will 
not be forgotten.” 

What attitude our own Government in 
Washington will take is for the authorities 
to say. It would be, however, unnatural if 
they did not feel, with the shocking story 
of enemy barbarities told and verified, as 
do the British, if they, too, did not promise 
this nation and people that they would not 
forget these inhumanities and make the Japa- 
nese pay for what they have done. And 
nothing in the way of punishment of which 
we and the British as civilized people could 
approve and bring ourselves to inflict upon 
this enemy would be, or could be, too severe. 

There can be no doubt as to the truth 
of the atrocity stories that have been told. 
Dozens, scores of American and British civil- 
ians and soldiers have reported the acts of 
the brutal Japanese. Men of high military 
rank and private soldiers have told what 
the Japanese did, how they humiliated and 
tortured helpless prisoners in their power, 
starving and beating and degrading them 
until they must have welcomed death and 
the relief it would bring. 

That is the kind of enemy we face in the 
Pacific theater of war, a beast in human 
form that is utterly without honor, or mercy, 
or the decency that comes with civilization. 
This ruthless foe, whose own nationals that 
have fallen into British and American hands 
have been treated in a kindly manner, who 
have suffered no imposition, has taken keen 
delight in the torture of our men and women 
they captured. The revolting story of what 
happened to the gallant defenders of Bataan 
and Corregidor only increases the wrath of 
our Nation and people provoked by the foul 
attack on Pearl Harbor. Let that wrath con- 
tinue and when the time comes to strike 
more powerful blows at this enemy, let no 
one anywhere plead for him, for he deserves 
no mercy. He has invited his own destruc- 
tion. 
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Americans, reading the horror story of the 
unbelievable cruelties practiced by the Japa- 
nese, will let their thoughts go back to Cairo 
and the conference held there, with President 
Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill, and 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek solemnly 
agreeing that the Japanese must and shall be 
herded back to their own islands, giving up 
all their conquests and accepting a place as 
a demoted world power. By all means there 
should be no abandonment of that policy. 
Let it crush and grind and torture if it will 
the nation and its people who have done 
these things to gallant, decent, civilized 
American and British fighting men who be- 
came captives. 

Americans who feel this way about it might 
as well be prepared, however, for the develop- 
ment of a sentiment here in favor of less 
harsh treatment of this enemy. Already al- 
almost one can hear the suggestion “But there 
must be some good Japanese. Let us be 
merciful to them.” Good Japanese. Yes; 
perhaps there are some good ones somewhere, 
Our fighting men have given a good account 
of themselves when the odds were not over- 
whelmingly against them, and every dead 
Japanese was transformed into a good one, 
Real Americans, aflame with the revolting 
truth of enemy atrocities, will go no farther 
than that, 


Overall Shortages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 31, 1944 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my own remarks, 
I include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
letter concerning a shortage of overalls 
in certain areas: 


WAR PRODUCTION BOARD, 
Washington, D. C., January 26, 1944. 
Hon, LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BECKWORTH: Mr. Nelson has 
asked me to acknowledge your letter of Jan- 
uary 12, in connection with the shortages 
you have recently found to exist in over- 
alls in certain areas in your State. 

The overall situation has been a major 
problem for our office for some time, and 
we are still seeking an adequate solution. 

The essential problem arises from a greatly 
reduced supply of material at the grey goods 
level because of the burden of military needs. 
This problem is further complicated by the 
fact that the work-clothes industry is nor- 
mally a low-wage industry and under present 
conditions, the resulting labor turn-over is 
exceptionally high. 

The overall industry is now studying 
methods for increasing the flow of work 
clothing under a maximum production pro- 
gram, and it is our intention to pursue this 
study to a proper conclusion upon receipt 
and analysis of the industry’s recommen- 
dations, 

We are further planning to provide every 
assistance in securing material and neces- 
sary manpower as soon as the resulting pro- 
gram is determined, Price action where re- 
quired, will also be requested from O. P. A. 

I appreciate your calling this matter to 
our attention and wish to assure you that 
we are doing everything which can be done 
to provide an adequate solution as promptly 
as possible. 
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I hope you will call on us if we can he of 
any further assistance to you. 
Sincerely yours, 
A. D. WHITESIDE, 
Vice Chairman for Civilian Requirements. 


South Carolina and the New Year, 1944 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 31, 1944 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article by Olin 
D. Johnston, Governor of South Caro- 
lina: 

SOUTH CAROLINA AND THE NEW YEAR, 1944 


(By Olin D. Johnston, Governor of South 
Carolina) 


We feel that South Carolina is emerging as 
a great industrial and agricultural leader in 
the Nation. We look forward to the post- 
war period, confident that we shall progress 
in a definite way which will be helpful to our 
Nation. Our State is rich in its history and 
tradition, holding a unique distinction as 
being one of the Thirteen Original States, 
and along with our historical background, 
we are planning for a post-war program that 
will give greater opportunity to the young 
men and women who are now serving in the 
armed forces of their country and who we 
hope soon will return from a victorious war 
to take their rightful places in our State and 
Nation. 

The present war finds South Carolina do- 
ing its full share at home and on every far- 
flung battlefield. Our industries and fac- 
tories have geared themselves to a maxi- 
mum war production which today is fur- 
nishing the necessary equipment and food 
to help our armed forces in this great strug- 
gle. Many of our factories and industries 
have won the high award of the Army and 
Navy E and have in other ways been honored 
for the efforts which they have put: forward 
in this war crisis, 

I am happy to report that in our State 
there has been no serious trouble to impede 
our war effort. Capital and labor have 
worked together in full cooperation and each 
has put first the winning of this war. 

In South Carolina the legislature has set 
up a Preparedness for Peace Commission, 
This commission has made plans to prepare 
for the return of our armed forces to civilian 
life, It is also engaged in investigating and 
recommending solutions to the tax problem 
of our State. In South Carolina there is to- 
day no State tax on real estate. While thou- 
sands of our sons and daughters are engaged 
in this great war, our farmers haye been 
fighting the battle on the home front and 
have been producing the necessary food, not 
only to feed the armed forces at home and 
abroad but also the people at home have 
lived in prosperity and happiness. The sons 
and daughters of our laboring people, like 
the sons and daughters of our farmers, have 
taken their places on land, on sea, and in 
the air to combat the enemies of democracy, 
and while these sons and daughters are carry- 
ing the battle to the enemy, the fathers and 
mothers of these boys and girls are working 
in mills and in the fields to produce what 
is necessary to win an all-out victory. 

The people of our State in every bond drive 
and in every war-fund request have willingly 
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met and even surpassed the quota assigned 
to them. The State of South Carolina is in 
the best financial condition since the be- 
ginning of its history. We have not only 
met all of our outstanding obligations and 
debts but have in our sinking fund a large 
surplus. 

Our State highway system is one of the 
best in the Nation and during the post-war 
period, with the surplus we have created, we 
expect to build up a better system, and with 
the full cooperation of the legislature, the 
Governor and the highway department, we 
will move on to assure our people of the finest 
system of transportation for highways in our 
country. 


The Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 31, 1944 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I call atten- 
tion to a news item appearing in a recent 
issue of the Stars and Stripes: 


Lest THEY Forcrer, Back Home—E. T. O. 
SoLDIER Wants To Vote, WITH No SNAFU 
ABOUT IT, EITHER 

(By Earl Mazo) 

The average American soldier in the E. T. O. 
wants to vote in the forthcoming Presiden- 
tial elections. And he would like it well 
understood at home that he wants no polit- 
ical manipulations to prevent that vote. 

Perhaps the best expression of the general 
feeling on this subject, gathered in conversa- 
tions with officers and men of all services in 
the last 2 weeks, was made by Capt. Carl P. 
Geis, of Salem, Oreg., a fighter pilot who 
was decorated with the D. S. C. for action 
against the Japs in the Philippines. 

“I can’t see the difference between being 
& citizen at home or over here,” he said. “If 
anything, I feel I have more right to vote 
now than ever before.” 

Sgt. Jack Goldner, of Brooklyn, who is in 
and the poli- 
ticians trying to block that vote had better 
watch themselves. A lot of us will be coming 
out of this war, and we won't easily forget 
those sly maneuvers on the part of some peo- 
ple to take our voting privileges from us.” 

INFORMATION PLEASE, TOO 

Capt. Charles Shaw, of Cody, Wyo., a Fort- 
ress navigator, pointed out that with the vote 
the American forces overseas should be given 
full information on all points of the cam- 
paign and all the arguments on both sides 
of every issue discussed. 

And Second Lt. Hugh Cuttell, a Fortress 
bombardier, added another twist: “I’m just 
21 and this will be my first chance to vote. 
If I'm still overseas, I surely don't want to 
miss that chance.” 

A soldier from Georgia said, “I figure if I’m 
good enough to fight for my country, I’m good 
enough to vote for the people who will be 
put up to run it.” And a WAC private first- 
class added that she couldn’t see “what the 
argument is about, We're citizens, and that 
is that.” 

Master Sgt. Richard D. Williams, of Tampa, 
Fla. a Liberator crew chief, said he personally 
didn’t want to vote in local elections until 
the war was won, “but the national elections 
are different. We all are a part of that.” 

To the average soldier the question of 
whether the States or Federal Government 
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controlled the voting was unimportant. “All 
that the fellows I know are interested in is 
voting, and doing it right without any red 
tape and mixups to kil" our votes,” said Staff 
Sgt. Roger Palme, Grand Island, Nebr., 
Fortress tail gunner. 

Second Lt. Edward R. Ryan, of Los Angeles, 
a Mustang pilot, said, “I guess many millions 
of the best men in the country would be put 
on the shelf, so to speak, if we aren't allowed 
to vote. After all we’re going to have to live 
in the United States of America after this 
thing is over, and I for one want something 
to say about whom we live under.” 

Master Sgt. Oliver T. McNiell, Jr., of Fox- 
boro, Mass., an instrument specialist at a 
bomber station, went further when he said: 
“I don't want to go home and have to fight all 
over again there for the things we're battling 
about over here. That's why I want to be 
sure to register what I have on my mind in 
the elections.” 

Corp. Eugene E. Pierre, of Seattle, Wash., 
asked, “Who should be more concerned with 
the future of America than we young people 
inthe Army? And how can we better express 
what we want than through our vote? I 
definitely want to vote just like I always have. 
They say it is complicated and mixed up, 
when it really isn’t. The people at home 
owe it to us to make our voting as simple as 
possible, but most of all they ought to realize 
that we have as much right to vote as they 
do.“ 


Soldiers’ Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MELVIN J. MAAS 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1944 


Mr. MAAS. Mr. Speaker, of course, I 
am in favor of the soldiers voting. Who 
has a better right to vote than the men 
fighting for their country? That is not 
the question involved. What is involved 
is whether we are to aid the soldiers in 
their voting, or whether we are to set 
up a new bureaucratic control over their 
votes. Whether intended or not, a fed- 
erally operated and controlled voting 
system, outside of the constitutional 
framework set up for elections, will have 
the effect of coercing and intimidating 
the voters in uniform. 

What the Federal Government should 
and must do is to be of assistance to 
those in service who desire to vote, but 
not supervise their voting. The United 
States must facilitate the distribution of 
State ballots to all those in the service 
who are eligible to vote, no matter where 
such soldiers, sailors, or marines are, 
and then collect and return those ballots 
to the various States to be counted under 
State supervision. That is all that the 
soldiers want done. 

As a matter of fact, I have been im- 
pressed from the letters I receive from 
soldiers with their lack of any intense 
desire for the vote beyond the rights they 
now have. 

We in Congress are far more excited 
about this matter than the soldiers are. 
Most of them with whom I have talked, 
as well as those from whom I have heard 
by letter, are opposed to setting up any 
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new Federal election system. They feel 
that if they want to vote, most of them 
can through the regular absentee system 
in their States. 

Many express a fear of the effect of a 
drive for soldier votes as likely to create 
political campaigns within their camps 
and on board ships, with consequent 
heated arguments, dissention, and 
grouping of cliques by political factions, 

If this happens, it will be most unfor- 
tunate, if not tragic. If there is any 
place that there should not be party 
politics, it is in the military services. 

Yet, how can this be avoided if we set 
up a federally supervised and controlled 
election system? 

Most of the men who have written to 
me from overseas say that they are too 
busy fighting to study campaign issues 
and also they are not sure that they are 
getting impartially both sides of all the 
questions involved. 

The danger of pressure from officious 
superiors and also attempts to curry 
favor by vigorously campaigning for the 
candidates favored by superiors have 
been called to my attention by soldiers 
themselves. 

I wish to quote from a letter to me by 
a soldier on this subject. For obvious 
reasons, I am omitting his name: 


January 5, 1944, 
Hon. MELVIN Maas, 
Representative, State of Minnesota, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I can’t conceive of any reason for 
the great controversy in Congress regarding 
the voting of soldiers. The problem seems to 
resolve itself into just two conditions: First, 
that the Constitution does set forth the age 
requirement—21 years; second, the Consti- 
tution prescribes the method—by State 
electorate. 

In the first case, those who have voted in 
previous elections can merely indicate their 
last voting address and the legality can be 
quickly determined by the respective ward of 
the voter. 

Those individuals who were too young to 
vote before induction but who since have 
reached 21 can have their age verified at their 
immediate headquarters and the vote legal- 
ized by the conrmanding officer. In addition, 
their vote could be sent to their draft board 
instead of their ward for legalizing residence, 
and age, and counting. 

As to the second condition, that should 
leave no argument. The Constitution sets 
forth the exact manner of electing the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and that manner 
is one which can only be handled by each 
State of the Union. : 

The electorate, vote will be especially im- 
portant this year and there should be no in- 
terference with its proper function, especially 
as to how it is obtained. 

As to how the States can handle the voting 
of or by the soldiers, that is something which 
can be corrected by special State sessions. 
They have been held before for much less 
important things. As to poll tax, that again 
is a State function so far, and in those States 
the soldiers who choose to vote can merely 
enclose a remittance with their ballots. We 
send money orders for a great variety of 


As to mailing costs, if the Federal Govern- 
ment is anxious to have the soldiers cast 
votes, why not grant the States free mailing 
rights for the occasion. Soldiers have free 
mailing privileges now for the return votes. 
Regular mail could be used for the continental 
United States, Canada, Alaska, South Amer- 
ica, and even Great Britain. They could 
leave off a few bales of Scotch woolens or some 


English china for one trip this way. The 
farther places can be handled by V-mail with 
a little Yankee ingenuity and courage. 

I'm a soldier, but I’m writing this as a 
citizen, which I believe I still am. Anyway, 
I've always exercised my right to vote and I 
can see no exception now, and so, God willing 
that I am still alive, you can be sure I will 
vote as a citizen of the State of Minnesota 
and not as a ward of the Federal Government, 
even if I have to take a leave to do so. 

Yours truly, 


Sergeant, United States Army. 


Mr. Speaker, I feel that this soldier 
pretty well expresses the general view 
of those in uniform. There is no need 
for a federally sponsored, supervised, 
cuneate, and influenced election sys- 
em. 


Millions in the Service Facing Enemy 
Bullets Should Not Be Denied a Fed- 
eral Voting Ballot 


REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1944 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row we are taking up the bill to amend 
the Soldier Vote Act of 1942, and I feel 
if the membership could peruse but one- 
twentieth of the telegrams, letters, peti- 
tions, and resolutions which have been 
addressed to me as chairman of the 
Committee on Rules, urging my support 
of the Lucas-Green or Worley bills, I 
am sure a vast majority would cast their 
vote for either of the bills and, at the 
same time, would vote to amend the rule 
to permit a record vote on the measure. 

Mr. Speaker, the President has been 
criticized for his message to the Congress 
urging the consideration and passage of 
legislation which will afford to those in 
our armed service their constitutional 
privilege to exercise their right to cast 
their vote in an election for President, 
Vice President, and Representatives in 
Congress. Those critics. have not been 
fair in questioning the right of the Pres- 
ident in this respect, because the Con- 
stitution provides for that very thing, 
and I quote article II, section 3, thereof, 
which reads as follows: 

He (the President) shall from time to 
time give to the Congress information on 
the state of the Union, and recommend to 
their consideration such measures as he shall 
judge necessary and expedient. 


The President has the interest and 
welfare of the service men and women 
at heart, and these unjustified attacks, 
in the face of this constitutional provi- 
sion, shows to what extent those opposed 
to his policies and administration will 
go in attempting to discredit him in the 
eyes of the brave members of our armed 
forces, 

Mr. Speaker, the thousands of letters 
and telegrams which I have received 
come from every section of the coun- 
try, from every State, and from practi- 
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cally every city and are signed by civic, 
commercial, labor, farmer, and social 
organizations, by former and present 
servicemen, and many communications 
have been received from the fathers and 
mothers of service men and women 
who, in no uncertain terms, declare that 
no one in our armed forces should be 
denied the privilege of casting their vote 
in the next Presidential election. 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I shall urge to- 
morrow the amending of the rule to pro- 
vide for two motions to recommit, as 
has been done before according to prece- 
dent established, or will move to vote 
down the previous question so that the 
rule can then be amended which, if 
passed, will insure a record vote on the 
Worley bill, H. R. 3982, or the original 
Lucas-Green bill. The passage of either 
of these bills will be assurance to those 
who are good enough to face enemy bul- 
lets that they are worthy of receiving a 
Federal voting ballot. 


Mr. Speaker, not desiring to unneces- 
sarily encumber the Recorp, I insert, as 
I have stated, a very small number of 
letters which I have received, advocating 
the enactment of legislation providing 
for a Federal short-form ballot, as fol- 
lows: 

BRVERLY Hits, CALIF., January 21, 1944. 
ADOLPH J. SABATH, 

Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I have talked with many of our men in 
the fighting areas and I know their folks at 
home want them to have their vote in 1944. 
This can be done only by a Federal ballot. 

Bos Hore, 


— 


New Tonk, N. Y., January 18, 1944. 
CHAIRMAN, 
House Rules Committee, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Committee must permit open debate and 
amendment on soldiers’ vote bill with abso- 
lutely no gag rule. We urge utmost speed for 
creating Federal machinery for vote. 
METROPOLITAN CHAPTER No. 31, FED- 
ERATION OF ARCHITECTS, ENGI- 
NEERS, CHEMISTS, AND TECHNI- 
CIANS, C. I. O. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., January 17, 1944. 
Representative ADOLPH SaBATH, 
House Rules Committee, 
House Office Building: 
Urge full opportunity to debate and amend 
soldiers’ vote bill. 
A. S. COOLIDGE. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., January 17, 1944. 
Representative ADOLPH J. SABATH, 
House Rules Committee, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Sixty members of East Flatbush Victory 
Club urge you don’t impose gag rule on 
soldiers’ vote issue. Federal ballots only 
assurance servicemen’s vote will count. 

FLATBUSH VICTORY CLUB, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., January 20, 1944. 
Chairman ADOLPH SABATH, 
House Rules Committee, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Request that the committee permit contin- 
uance of debate and not allow the Eastland 
States Rights bill to pass but rather to vote 
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for the Green-Lucas bill. We urge this as a 
nonpolitical organization interested only in 
the morale of our armed forces and feel that 
if we send them to the foxholes we should 
send them to the polls. 
NATIONAL STAFF OF THE WOMEN’S 
AMBULANCE AND DEFENSE CORPS 
OF AMERICA, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. January 15, 1944, 
Hon. A. J. SaBATH, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Urge you reject any proposal which would ` 


stifle adequate discussion of soldier vote leg- 
islation. Opportunity for amendments from 
the floor should be granted. The citizenship 
rights of 11,000,000 Americans are at stake. 
Urge you grant an open rule on this bill. 
NATIONAL FEDERATION FOR 
CONSTITUTIONAL LIBERTIES. 


BROOKLINE, Mass., January 16, 1944. 
Hon. ADOLPH SABATH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. O.: 
Please make fight of your life to block rule 
favoring Eastland soldiers’ vote bill, We must 
have a bill to insure that all men and women 
in our armed forces, wherever they may be, 
shall have opportunity to cast ballots that 
will be counted in the coming election. Any 
bill insisting on 48 State ballots is tanta- 
mount to disfranchising millions of our most 
precious citizens, rendering them voiceless in 
the affairs of the Nation for which they are 
giving their lives, 
Mrs. LESTER Monks, 
Brookline, Mass. 


NortH HoLLYWOOD, CALIF., 
January 20, 1944. 
Hon. ADOLPH J. SABATH, 
Chairman of the House Rules Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. O.: 
Strongly urge you do all you can to con- 
tinue hearings on the Eastland bill. The 
people want the soldiers’ vote administered 
by the Federal Government. 
WESLEY HAYNES. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., January 18, 1944. 
Representative SABATH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

On behalf of millions of southern soldiers 
who want Federal guaranties of their right 
to vote, urge that you adopt rule on soldiers’ 
vote bill permitting freedom of action in- 
cluding right to amend. A gag rule on such 
vital legislation is indefensible. 

SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
FOR HUMAN WELFARE, 
DR. CLARKE FOREMAN, President. 


WILLIMANTIC, Conn., January 19, 1944. 
Hon. ADOLPH J. SABATH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
House Office Building: 
Continue vigorous support soldier vote 
measure similar to original Green-Lucas bill, 
Dr. WILLIAM CHASE, 


Denver, Cor o., January 22, 1944. 
Chairman SABATH, p 
House Rules Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. O.: 
In the name of democracy guarantee 
simple basic rights of freedom to those fight - 
ing for free world. We want provisions of 
original Green-Lucas bill. 
Denver COMMITTEE FOR THE RIGHT TO VOTE, 
E. V. DUNKLEE, Chairman. 


Cutver Crry, CALIF., January 19, 1944. 
ADOLPH SABATH, 
House Rules Committee, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Would strongly urge that Green-Lucas bill 
be brought out for prompt action. Impera- 
tive our soldiers everywhere should be able to 
vote, 

PAUL TRIVERS, 
BROOKFIELD, ILL, 
Hon. ADOLPH SABATH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The membership of Electromotive Diesel 
Workers“! Local 719 U. A. W.-C. I. O. at a recent 
meeting expressed pleasure and appreciation 
for the fight you are putting up for the fed- 
erally administered soldiers’ vote bill. We 
stand 100 percent behind you in your fight 
for a ruling to permit floor amendments to 
present bill. Our political action committee 
is working hard to obtain the soldiers’ vote 
for our fellow Americans in the armed forces 
and will publicize your stand and actions on 


the bill. Contact us with instructions for 
further action. 
= Terry KANDAL, 
Chairman, Education Committee, 


Local 719, U. A. W.-C. I. O. 


New York, N. Y. January 20, 1944. 
Congressman ADOLPH SABATH, 
Rules Committee, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Resolutions taken at a mass meeting at 
Pythian Temple; New York City, sponsored by 
the Citizens’ Committee of the Upper West 
Side; 

Whereas the soldier vote bill recently 
reported out of committee is based entirely 
on the narrow partisan individual State laws 
and does not extend the free right to vote to 
our fighting men and women; and 

Whereas certain reactionary Congressmen 
have entered into an alliance to impose a gag 
rule limiting debate on this bill in order to 
pass it without change: We hereby 

Resolved, That this body protest and peti- 
tion the House Rules Committee to defeat the 
gag rule maneuver in order that a free debate 
may expose the inadequate spurious nature 
of the aforementioned bill, that through such 
debate the bill may be amended to create an 
impartial Federal control ballot system where- 
by our soldier citizens may vote without 
qualifications under the law. 

STELLA HOLT, 
Executive Secretary, The Citizens’ 
Committee of the Upper West Side. 


West Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
January 20, 1944. 
Chairman ADOLPH J. SABATH, 
House Rules Committee, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In the interest of justice and democracy, 
please rule against shutting off debate on 
Eastland States’ rights bill so that we can 
express our disapproval of this bill. 

GEORGE CANTER. 


Boston, Mass., January 16, 1944. 
Representative ADOLPH SABATH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Strongly oppose gag rule on amendment to 
present inadequate soldier vote bill. 
Rev. STEPHEN H. FrITCHMAN, 
Mrs, MARTHA FLETCHER, 
American Unitarian Youth, 
Boston. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., January 26, 1944. 
Representative ADOLPH SABATH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
We, 48 members of the business girls de- 
partment of the St. Louis Y. W. C. A., urge 
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House Rules Committee to report out the 
soldier vote bill for open debate and full right 
to amend on record vote, (Signed by 48 
members.) 


BALTIMORE, MD., January 16, 1944. 
Representative A, SABATH, 
House Rules Committee, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We urge that your committee grant rule to 
make it possible to amend the soldiers’ vote 
bill just reported out by the House Election 
Committee in order that our fighting men 
will be assured of a vote. 

FANNIE W. ROBERT, 
Secretary-Treasurer, State Municipal 
Workers of America, Local 197, 
C. I. O. 


CULVER City, CALIF., January 19, 1944, 
ADOLPH SAPATH, 
House Rules Committee, 
House Office Building, 
á Washington, D. C.: 

Am extremely anxious that Green-Lucas 
soldier-vote bill should be brought out on 
the floor. 

RICHARD COLLINS. 


BosTon, Mass., January 17, 1944, 
Hon. ADOLPH J. SABATH, 
Chairman of Senate Rules Committe, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We urge you to use your influence in seeing 
that the Green-Lucas bill reaches the floor of 
the House in its original state, and that you 
use your influence to see that it is passed as 
such. 
Mrs, FANNIE LONON, 
President, Board Directors, Harriet 
Tubman House, Ine. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO., January 22, 1944. 

Representative ADOLPH J. SABATH, 
Chairman, Rules Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 
HONORABLE Sm AND MEMBERS OF THE COM- 

MITTEE; At our regular meeting of January 17, 
1944, I was instructed to write you the unani- 
mous opinion of our membership, Whereas 
our Navy Department has announced that 
more than a thousand marines gave their 
lives at Tarawa for you and me so we at home 
can enjoy democracy. ‘ne right to select by 
ballot those who govern the people in peace, 
as well as in war, is the cornerstone of de- 
mocracy. Surely the signers of the Constitu- 
tion did not intend a document which, even 
in wartime, would be construed to take away 
the franchise of any of these who are fighting 
to preserve the Constitution itself. There- 
fore, we believe it is our sacred duty on the 
home front to guard jealously those demo- 
cratic rights for which they are giving their 
lives. We, therefore, expect that you, who 
represent both of us at home and 10,000,000 
American citizens in the armed services, 
wherever they may be, will permit no partisan 
selfish interest or legalistic arguments to 
stand in the way of guaranteeing that 
through the passage of some Federal legisla- 
tion so every man and woman in our armed 
forces may, without delay, be given both the 
right and the opportunity to vote in 1944. 

Respectfully yours, 

RALPH RyMas, 
Financial Secretary, Patnters’ Local 
Union, 867. 


THE SOLDIERS MUST BE GIVEN THE VOTE BY 
FEDERAL LAW = 
NortH Hotitywoop, CALIF., 
January 19, 1944, 
Mr. ADOLPH J. SaBATH, 
House Rules Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran Sm: Certainly every loyal citizen is 
outraged by the fact that there is even any 
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doubt in Washington that soldiers be per- 
mitted to vote. Everyone with whom I have 
discussed this matter feels vehemently that 
it is especially those citizens who are fight- 
ing a bloody war who deserve the privilege of 
the ballot. 
I trust you will do your utmost to get the 
boys the ballot. 
Sincerely, 5 
Mrs. JACQUES LESLIE. 


CoLumevus, OHIO, January 18, 1944. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE SABATH: I just want 
to ask you to keep fighting for the Federal 
soldiers’ ballot. All my friends in the Army 
are behind you and we're not forgetting the 
opposition, 

I’m proud that you're a Representative 
from my State. It helps to offset some of the 
other things that go on there and some of 
the other Congressmen. 

You know, of course, that the country is 
for it, and that it is the only democratic 
thing to do. Do your best to keep it from 
getting stymied in the Rules Committee. 

RANKIN has shown his colors and the whole 
thing needs a good airing. 

Sincerely yours, 


E. R., 
A. S. T. U., Columbus, Ohio, 


— 


FRATERNAL COUNCIL OF NEGRO 
CHURCHES IN AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., January 3, 1944. 
Congressman ADOLPH J. SABATH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sm: I want to call your atten- 
tion to the Green-Lucas soldier vote bill now 
before the House Elections Committee. 
When the Senate on December 3 tabled this 
bill in favor of the Eastland (Miss.) States’ 
rights substitute bill 12,000,000 fighting men 
were brazenly disfranchised. 

The Fraternal Council of Negro Churches 
in America, representing 11 denominations 
and serving to make vocal the expressed de- 
sires of the 13,000,000 Negro Americans, rec- 
ognize that such a flagrant compromise of 
Justice is not representative of democratic 
America. We condemn the action taken by 
the United States Senate and call upon you 
to reverse this decision in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Nothing is more essential to the function- 
ing of our democracy than the free use of the 
ballot without restrictions. Our men are 
paying a dear price for these basic civil rights. 
Their blood runs warm in Europe, in Africa, 
and in Asia. 

May we depend on you to represent the 
Christian spirit of America by voting uncom- 
promisingly for the original Green-Lucas bill 
as it stands and defeat the States’ rights 
amendment? 

Very respectfully yours, 

W. H. Jernacin, Director. 


C. I. O. POLITICAL ACTION COMMITTEE, 
New York, N. Y., January 19, 1944. 
To All Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: This Nation has en- 
rolled 11,000,000 men in the armed forces to 
fight for freedom and democracy. 

Many of these men are now scattered on 
the world-wide battle fronts. Their lives, 
their blood are being given to preserve the 
principles of this Nation. One of those prin- 
ciples is that citizens shall have a free choice 
in the election of their public officers. 

The Army and Navy have said without any 
equivocation that only a Federal ballot can 
make the vote of soldiers and sailors possible 
in November 1944. We urge you to maintain 
the honor and justice of.this Nation, its peo- 
ple, its Congress, and its Constitution by sup- 
porting a Federal soldiers’ vote ballot admin- 
istered by a Federal ballot commission and 
certified by that commission, 


We ask that the House reject the Rankin- 
Eastland measure to disfranchise our service- 
men. We ask that the House recommit this 

bill to committee or amend it to 
provide for a Federal ballot administered and 
certified by a Federal ballot commission, 

With every good wish, 

Sincerely yours, 
SIDNEY HILLMAN, Chairman, 


THE MICHIGAN DAILY, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., January 23, 1944, 
Hon. ADOLPH J. SABATH, 
Chairman, Rules Committee, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. SaBATH: On behalf of the stu- 
dents and military personnel at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, may I urge your coopera- 
tion in securing immediate passage of the 
Green-Lucas bill, assuring the vote to our 
11,000,000 men and women in the armed 
forces, 

You may be interested in the results of a 
recent poll on campus in which 1,732 civil- 
ians, soldiers, and members of the Navy V-12 
program overwhelmingly expressed their de- 
sire for the passage of this bill, as compared 
to only 95 opposing it. The poll, I am sure, 
represents the opinions of the entire campus. 

A break-down of the figures showed: Army, 
707 for, 49 against; V-12, 343 for, 19 against; 
civilians, 682 for, 27 against. 

I am sure that the soldiers and sailors and 
marines who voted in this poll will be not at 
all satisfied in any compromise measure 
which allows State discrimination in the 
voting procedure. I am also sure that their 
receiving the ballot is as important to morale 
as a letter from home, 

We feel that this opinion should be re- 
garded seriously because it is indicative of 
youth’s sentiments all over the Nation. 

Very sincerely, 
MARION FORD, 
Managing Editor, 
AMERICAN COMMUNICATIONS ASSOCIATION, 
Cuicaco, ILL., January 25, 1944, 
Hon, ADOLPH J. SABATH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Our membership 
wishes to express their deepest gratitude to 
you on your firm stand against the morale- 
breaking, phony, politics-as-usual Rankin bill. 

It is hard for us to believe that any of 
our Congressmen vould put politics before 
the lives of our brothers and sisters in the 
armed forces of our country. But seeing is 
believing—and it's a terrible shock to all 
Americans, which we sincerely hope will be 
reflected at the polls in 1944. 

We also wish to commend you on your 
position for a uniform Federal ballot that 
will really give our men and women, both 
in the armed forces and the merchant ma- 
rine, an opportunity to vote. 

Please keep up the fight to defeat the 
Rankin bill and push for passage of a bill 
providing the uniform Federal ballot—with 
no strings attached. 

Yours in victory, 
D. C. CaRDAMONE, 
Chairman, American Communi- 
cations Association, Local 34, 


BAER FIELD, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., January 25, 1944. 
Representative-A. J. SABATH, 

Chairman, Rules Committee. 
HONORABLE SIR: Many of us soldiers feel 
outraged at the insults that many Congress- 
men have thrown our way. Nobody in the 
Army is telling us how to vote nor. are we 
ignorant of what’s going on, * I 
have yet to meet a soldier who N be- 
lieve we should have the vote, and most of 
us realize it must be under Federal super- 
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vision, This is not a question of States’ 
rights, but the American rights. Many of 
us are fighting and some are dying in this 
war; that's O. K., it must be that way, but 
we also want our say in it. 
I'm sure you will do your best for the pas- _ 
sage of this. 
Yours truly, 
Pvt. G. O. 


Des Mornes, Iowa, January 17, 1944. 
Representative SABATH, 
Chairman, Rules Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE SABATH; * * *® 
There is overwhelming evidence that popu- 
lar sentiment demands a workable Federal 
soldier vote bill, knowing that State ballots, 
though preferable, are simply not feasible 
due to the mechanical problems involved. 

I am quite sure that the substitute bill 
reported out by the House Elections Com- 
mittee does not meet the requirements which 
most people in Iowa have in mind, and to in- 
voke Representative RANKIN’s proposal would 
be nothing less than gag rule to prevent im- 
provement of the bill by open debate in the 
House. 

I trust that you will communicate these 
sentiments to other members of your com- 
mittee. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES PADDOCK. 


UNITED AvUTOMOBILE-ArRcRAPT-AG- 
RICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS 
or America (U. A. W.-C. I. O.). 
Detroit, Mich., January 24, 1944. 
To All Congressmen of the United States: 

Dear CONGRESSMEN: The one and a quarter 
million members of the United Automobile, 
Aircraft, and Agricultural Implement Work- 
ers of America, C. I. O., and the 350,000 in 
the armed forces, urge that you vote in favor 
of the Lucas-Green compromise soldiers’ vote 
bill now pending before the Senate. 

Simple justice demands that the men and 
women who are most directly engaged in the 
struggle to defend the free peoples of the 
world should have an opportunity to exercise 
the most fundamental of free people's rights, 
the right to vote. As soldiers and individuals, 
they are no less deserving of that right than 
are we as civilians. As a group, they con- 
stitute so large a part of the Nation that no 
election in which they did not participate 
could be called representative of the will of 
the people. 

The antidemocratic minority in the 
House and Senate who would create a second- 
class citizenship for those who are prepared 
to lay down their lives in the defense of their 
country must not be allowed to take refuge 
behind the now somewhat threadbare cloak 
of unconstitutionality. Nor must they be 
allowed to conceal themselves by the devious 
device of refusing to have their votes recorded 
on the Worley bill and the spurious Rankin 
bill. Congressman Martin Dres’ statement 
that “under a record vote members of the 
House might be afraid” to vote against the 
Worley bill is the direct antithesis of the 
democratic conception of Government of, by, 
and for the people, The people of this coun- 
try and the men and women of the armed 
forces, through their newspaper, Stars and 
Stripes have demanded in no uncertain terms 
favorable action and a record vote on this 
bill. For the Congress of the United States 
to deny them that would be an admission that 
it is no longer responsive or responsible to 
the wishes of the American people. 

We are confident, however, that the patri- 
otic majority in Congress will not permit the 
narrow partisanship of a wilful minority to 
override legisiation which so intimately af- 
fects the lives and fortunes of the people of 
our country. 
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We would appreciate it very much if you 
would express to us your opinion regarding 
the Lucas-Green bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. J. THOMAS, 
President, 
RICHARD T. FRANKENSTEEN, 


Vice President and Director ji 


Legislative Department, 


BUFFALO, N. V., January 11, 1944. 
Representative ADOLPH J, SABATH. 

Dear Sm: Our soldiers are fighting for this 
country, and they deserve the right to help 
choose their Government. Whether or not 
you think most of them will vote for you has 
nothing to do with the case. The Congress 
has made mistakes before; don't you help it 
make another—let the soldiers vote. 


Yours truly, 
FREDERICK THURSTON. 


WINDSOR, CONN. January 19, 1944. 
Hon. ADOLPH J, SABATH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: People connected with the Con- 
necticut Conference on Social Legislation 
whom I meet from many parts of the State 
are very eager to see Federal legislation pro- 
viding for the soldiers’ vote under conditions 
in the main like those provided in the original 
Green-Lucas bill. 

We sincerely hope you will do your utmost 
to bring about the passage of this much- 
desired legislation so that the voting may be 
done under Federal supervision, which we 
believe to be the only practical method of 
handling the situation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dantet HOWARD, 
Chairman of the Connecticut 
Conference on Social Legislation. 


THE Bronx BOARD OF TRADE, 
New York City, January 26, 1944. 
Hon. ADOLPH J. SABATH, 
Chairman, House Committee on Rules, 
House Office Building, 
Washington D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN SABATH: At the regu- 
lar monthly meeting of the board of directors 
of the Bronx Board of Trade, held on Mon- 
day afternoon, January 24, the following reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted: 

“Resolved, That this Board records its ap- 
proval of the new soldiers’ vote bill, as intro- 
duced in Congress providing for the issuance 
of a short Federal ballot to permit all eligible 
voters in the military services to participate 
in the November elections for President, Vice 
President, Senators, and Representatives, all 
such ballots to be circulated among eligible 
voters by the War and Navy Departments, 
and thereafter, when returned to this coun- 
try, to be transmitted to the several States 
for appropriate action by each such State; 
and be it further 

. * * „ . 

We urge that you do your utmost to secure 

the passage of this proposed legislation. 
Yours very truly, 
ADOLPH J. CHESLEY, 
President, 


Om WORKERS INTERNATIONAL 
Union, C. I. O., 
Port Necues Local. No. 228, 
Port Neches, Tez., January 24, 1944, 
House RULES COMMITTEE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sms: We urge that your committee 
permit open debate and amendment on any 
compromise bill dealing with Federal control 
of soldier-vote issue. We also urge that no 
gag rule be applied. It is our bellef that a 
vast majority of the common people desire 
that our servicemen be given an opportunity 
to participate in Government, and it is also 


felt that any machinery through which quali- 
fications will be set up by the States would 
fall far short of the desired objective. 


Very truly yours, 
L. L. CRANE, 
President, Local No, 228, 


— 


Prrrsnundkr, Pa., January 16, 1944, 
Representative ADOLPH J. SABATH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I have read that you are com- 
mitted to voting for a real soldier-vote bill. I 
hope that as a member of the House Rules 
Committee you will use your influence against 
the proposed gag rule on the House which 
would prevent debate on a real Federal ballot 
for our servicemen and women, The at- 
tempt to prevent such a ballot indicates an 
obscene fear of the service vote. If anyone 
deserves the right of franchise our fighting 
men and women do. Let's make sure that 
they get it. 

Sincerely yours, 
RUSSELL Twices, 


The Tennessee-Tombigbee Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 31, 1944 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include an editorial from the Mo- 
bile Register, Mobile, Ala., of Tuesday, 
January 25, 1944, and an editorial from 
the Mobile Press, Mobile, Ala., of 
Wednesday, January 26, 1944, in connec- 
tion with the Tennessee-Tombigbee 
waterway project: 


From the Mobile Register of January 28, 
1944] 
THE TENN-Tom CANAL WoọouLD BECOME AN 
ASSET OP LASTING NATIONAL VALUE 

“For almost a century far-seeing men have 
visualized and urged construction of a navi- 
gation canal connecting the Tennessee and 
Tombigbee Rivers.” 

That statement is not of current or even 
recent origin. It is a quotation from United 
States District Judge John McDuffie when he 
was in Congress and a member of the House 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. Yet it 
retains every ounce of its significance, for the 
reason that it still bears witness to the long- 
argued merits of a project which continues to 
plead for congressional authority to serve 
the national economic welfare. 

Lately this proposed improvement has re- 
ceived strong support, notably in the testi- 
mony of Col. P. A. Feringa, resident member 
in Washington of the board of Army engi- 
neers for rivers and harbors, and in the pres- 
entations of such enthusiastic congressional 
backers as Representative JOHN E. RANKIN, 
of Mississippi, and Representative Frank W. 
Borxin, of the First Alabama District. 

When all factors are appraised the surprise 
is that the Tennessee-Tombigbee Canal is not 
today an accomplished fact rather than an 
advocated improvement of the country’s river 
system. It commends itself as a logical addi- 
tional route for water-borne transportation 
between a rich and broad hinterland and the 
Gulf of Mexico. It combines, aside from 
the other benefits it might have, the three- 
fold advantage of saving distance, time, and 
cost as an all-year route for traffic moving 
to and from the Gulf and a territory extend- 
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ing from the Middle West across the north 
central States to the Pittsburgh steel district. 

Facts placed before the House Rivers and 
Harbors Committee at the most recent hear- 
ing on this project show convincingly that 
the savings to be gained would be enormous 
on the handling of large annual tonnages 
such as could be expected to move over the 
route. 

In comparison to the permanent great 
value it would have to the country, the 
construction cost of the Tennessee-Tombig- 
bee Canal is by no means stupendous. The 
canal would have a length of 39 miles, a 
depth of 12 feet and a width of 115 feet. Its 
construction, with certain auxiliary improve- 
ments on the Tombigbee, is estimated to cost 
only $66,000,000. 

If this short canal were established its 
effect would be not simply to connect the 
Tennessee and Tombigbee Rivers but to ac- 
complish navigable coordination of inland 
waterways in the middle United States, vastly 
increasing their usefulness in the transpor- 
tation of a wide and important assortment 
of commodities. It has been emphasized 
that the project would connect by an all- 
water route the rich producing and consum- 
ing regions of the Tombigbee, Warrior, Ala- 
bama, and Mobile River Valleys and the Ten- 
nessee, Cumberland, Ohio, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, and Illinois River Valleys. When these 
facts are weighed, a convincing conception 
is obtained of the economic importance and 
need of this improvement. 

Congress is not asked to approve this highly 
deserving Tennessee-Tombigbee project for 
construction now. It is asked to authorize 
the canal for post-war construction. The 
declared policy of Mobile, the Gulf terminus 
of this water route, is to refrain from press- 
ing for the war-time construction of Federal 
projects not related to the war effort. 

When the war ends, one of the problems 
calling for solution will be that of adequate 
employment in the transition to peacetime 
economy. It has been estimated that the 
Tennessee-Tombighee project would provide 
jobs for 5,000 to 6,000 workers. Thus as a 
post-war project it would help solve employ- 
ment needs while taking shape as a water- 
way development of vast and lasting eco- 
nomic benefit to the Nation. Congress is, 
therefore, in position to render an outstand- 
ing double service to the country and its 
people by authorizing this needed improve- 
ment for post-war construction. 


[From the Mobile Press of January 26, 1944] 


TOMBIGBEE-TENNESSEE WATERWAY AS A MAJOR 
POST-WAR DEVELOPMENT—CONGRESS SHOULD 
GIVE CONSIDERATION TO A PROJECT FROM 
WHICH MORE THAN A DOZEN STATES WOULD 
BENEFIT 


The opening of the Erie Canal in 1825 
linked the Hudson River with Lake Erie and 
proved one of the greatest single fectors in 
the remarkable development and prosperity 
of the State and city of New York in the 
nineteenth century. 

What the Erie Canal meant to the State 
and port of New York, the proposed Tom- 
bigbee-Tennessee waterway would in some 
degree mean to the State of Alabama and 
its seaport, Mobile. The waterway would 
connect this port with some of the greatest 
industrial and agricultural States in the Na- 
tion and would have an incalculably stim- 
wating effect upon Mobile’s trade and com- 
merce. 

Naturally Alabamians and Mobilians are 
all for the Tombigbee-Tennessee project, but 
it is by no means a narrow, selfish interest 
that inspires us to urge Congress to give fa- 
vorable consideration to it. 

The proposal has so many indisputable 
advantages beneficial to the economies of 
more than a dozen States from the Guif of 
Mexico to the Great Lakes that it is dif- 
cult to see how any opposition can block it as 
a most desirable post-war project, 
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It would be a national asset, supplement- 
ing present navigable waterways. It would 
give States in the interior a new, cheaper, 
and shorter water route to the Gulf of Mexico. 
The cost of the project, compared with some 
of the immense public improvements under- 
taken in the national interest, is so nominal 
that it is a wonder that it has not been 
constructed long ago. The $66,000,000 ex- 
penditure for a 39-mile cut to join the Ten- 
nessee and Tombigbee Rivers by a 12-foot 
navigable canal would be a very modest out- 
lay considering all the benefits that would 
accrue to the States that would be affected. 

A United States Board of Army Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors in 1941 submitted a 
report estimating that the Tombigbee-Ten- 
nessee project would result in a savings of 
$2,168,000 annually to shippers on freight 
moving between the Gulf and points on the 
Ohio River and upper Mississippi Valley. 
Slack-water features of the proposed water- 
way, eliminating the necessity of bucking 
‘strong downstream currents on upstream 
hauls, it was estimated would bring a saving 
of about $1,000,00 to barge-line shippers. 

At the time these estimates were submitted 
it was pointed out they were conservative. 
The prospects of an increased volume of trade 
and commerce after the war would seem to 
indicate that the savings to the public might 
be far greater than originally anticipated. 

Then of course, too, there are many in- 
tangible values that would result from the 
construction of the waterway, such as the 
development of recreational areas and en- 
hancement of land values. 

Congress would do well to put its stamp of 
approval on the Tombigbee-Tennessee water- 
Way as a post-war project. 


Address by Senator Truman at Launch- 
ing of Battleship “Missouri” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY . 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp the address 
delivered by the junior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. TRUMAN] at the launch- 
ing of the battleship Missouri on last 
Saturday, January 29, at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The launching of the battleship Missourt 
is an event of great national significance. 
-I am deeply conscious of the high honor con- 
ferred upon the State I serve in the United 
States Senate in naming this mighty arm of 
American naval strength the Missouri. 

The Missouri and her three sister ships, 
the Iowa, New Jersey, and Wisconsin, will be 
the largest and finest warships in the world, 
and the armament to be installed in the 
Missouri will make her the most formidable 
craft afloat. 

The christening and launching of this 
greatest warship of all time illustrates the 
decisive answer which the democracies of the 
world are making to the challenge of the 
aggressor nations, 

The Missouri will be commissioned 9 
months ahead of schedule, It is such records 


as this which enabled the Navy to commis- 
sion 3,500 new vessels in 1943—a total greater 
than all the ships possessed by the Navy at 
the beginning of that year. This not only 
replaces all our losses, but vastly increases 
the fighting strength of our Navy and makes 
it beyond question master of the seas. 

At the same time our enemies have suf- 
fered disastrous losses in sea power. Ger- 
many's vaunted submarine warfare has met 
its match. Our convoys are getting 
through—our ships are delivering the goods. 
Our own submarines and surface craft are 
striking ever increasing blows at the Japa- 
nese. A third of the Japanese merchant fleet 
is now on the bottom of the Pacific. So are 
many of Japan's finest war craft. Japan is 
straining every effort to replace her losses, 
but we know, and Japan knows, that in the 
race of production she is hopelessly out- 
classed. 

Whether the strategic demands of the war 
carry the battleship Missouri to Atlantic or 
Pacific waters, we can confidently expect her 
to be fighting the enemies of this Nation 
with honor and glory. The time is surely 
coming when the people of Missouri can 

1 with pride as the Missouri and her 
sister ships, with batteries blazing, sail into 
Tokyo Bay. 

Missouri is the “show me” State. The 
battleship Missouri will show all Americans— 
indeed all the world—her innate seaworthi- 
ness, her valiant fighting spirit, and the 
invincible power of the United States Navy. 
The motto of the State of Missouri is, Salus 
populi suprema lex esto—Let the welfare 
of the people be the highest law. I know 
that will be the motto of the officers and men 
of the Missouri. So, today, Missouri joins 
hands with her sister States throughout the 
Union in asking the blessings of divine 
providence upon this magnificent battleship 
and upon her valiant men, 


May this grand ship and gallant crew add 


to the splendid tradition of our Navy and 
do their part toward a speedy victory. 
May this great “show me” ship, named for 


-the “show me” State, be an avenger to the 


barbarians who wantonly slaughtered the 
heroes of Bataan, and may the battleship 
Missouri and all the other ships of our Navy 
do their full share on behalf of the people 
of the United States to maintain the peace 
which will follow our total victory. 


Our Latin-American Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUCH A. BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
on the subject of our Latin-American 
relations, written by Helen Essary, and 
appearing in yesterday’s Washington 
Times-Herald. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEAR WASHINGTON 
(By Helen Essary) 

South America is deeply worried over the 
disordered thoughts on Latin-American rela- 
tions now somersaulting across the Rio 
Grande. A South American diplomat told 
me this anxiously yesterday evening over a 
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second truth-provoking glass of Chilean 
champagne. 

It is, indeed, important to the United 
States that she keep the friendship of Latin 
America, my diplomatic friend continued. 
But it is even more important to the Latin- 
American countries that they keep the friend- 
ship of the United States. 

Now, this year, this month, this very day 
is a critical hour in the relationship of North 
and South America, I was told. The feeling 
between us is not good. 

“Tell me,” I urged my friend, “tell me 
honestly—what do you think is at the root 
of these continued misunderstandings be- 
tween people who really want to be friends— 
who must be friends if we are to pull through 
this frightful dog-eat-dog war?” 

“May I be permitted to tell the truth?” 
I was asked. 

“Good. Then I shall do so. I hope I shall 
not hurt your sensibilities and add to the 
already too bad confusion. The trouble is”— 
and he paused for another sip of cham- 
pagne—"the trouble is that you in your big 
rich country continue to treat us as—I think 
the best phrase is your own—as poor rela- 
tions. We are proud, we Latins. Very proud. 
We are not happy when you put us on a sort 
of dole. 

“Yes; it is a sort of dole,” he continued. 
“We feel that you are not really making us 
your friends because of friendship. You used 
to look down your noses at us. Everybody 
knew that. Then—again I ask permission for 
your patience—then when you saw that you 
were losing out on the Far East, that Japan 
was definitely your enemy, you began culti- 
vating us in a showy way. 

“You hadn’t thought us worth your while 
before. Had you? But you began to think 
we might be useful when you found danger 
from the Orient closing in.” 

Naturally, South America needs the friend- 
ship of the United States. For after its own 
fashion, Germany is closing in on the Latin 
states. These things are indeed true, as my 
South American friend emphasized at the 
beginning of our conversation, 

“But,” and he added: “And this is a big 
but—you can't expect us to trust your friend- 
ship, We cannot get it out of our heads 
that you only cultivate us when your more 
powerful friends let you down. Certainly 
we are suspicious of your sincerity. Why 
wouldn't we be suspicious? ‘You've got to 
prove your good faith before we can be co- 
operative with you.” 

Latin pride now came again into the con- 
versation, “You are a mighty blustery lot, 
you North Americans, I hope you will not be 
insulted—sometimes you are not too sensi- 
tive. 

“You think, because it makes for you 
pleasure to give in your kind of way, that it 
pleases us to receive in the way you want us 
to receive. You give us no choice. You make 
us like your kindness. 

“We don’t want kindness—not between 
nations. If you would arrange to buy raw 
materials from us and help our trade other- 
wise, then we'd have a chance to get on our 
feet. The education you have undertaken— 
this business of making our people know each 
other better—is, of course, important. Be- 
fore you started on this campaign we knew 
Europe better than the United States. Few 
South Americans ever went to North 
America. 

“They went to London, Paris, Berlin, and 
Vienna to be educated, to shop, to make 
holiday, You should do more of your edu- 
cating—very, very soon.” 

The conversation now turned to the dif- 
ference in the attitude of Europe and South 
America toward the United States. Europe, 
we decided—certainly England—is like par- 
ents who, having lost their money and their 
power, feel it the duty of their offspring to 


support them, The offspring is the United 
States. 
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Not only do the old folks in the British 
Isles expect to be supported by us, they 
expect to be supported in the grand manner. 
Likewise, they wish us to straighten out their 
quarrels with the old folks next door to them 
and be mighty bright and happy while so 
doing. 

South America, on the other hand, doesn’t 
feel that North America owes her anything. 
Since the United States is handing things 
around on a silver platter, she’ wants her 
share of the grab bag. But she regards her- 
self as a lusty youngster who has had the 
advantage of a civilization in’ many cases 
far older than that of the United States. 
And she just won't be patronized. 

It was fascinating to listen to Latin-Amer- 
ican relations as viewed by a Latin. It was 
also encouraging to hear said, at the end 
of our talk, with the sound of honesty: 

“Do not, I pray, be troubled too much 
about Argentina. Argentinians do not hate 
North Americans. They have been worked 
on by the Axis. Who hasn't? But they pre- 
fer, for reasons of their own, to stick to 
North America.” 

| 


Absentee Soldier Voting in Time of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK B. KEEFE 


; OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1944 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following act of the 
Legislature of the State of Wisconsin and 
also a joint resolution with regard to 
absentee soldier voting in time of war: 


Assembly Act 696 


An act to create section 11.90 of the statutes, 
relating to adjustments in the election 
laws of this State to facilitate voting by 
Wisconsin electors serving in the armed 
forces of the United States at the primary 
and general elections of 1944, and making 
an appropriation 
The people of the State of Wisconsin repre- 

sented in senate and assembly, do enact as 

follows: j 
11.90. Electors in armed forces; adjust- 

ments in laws to facilitate voting in 1944 

primary and general elections. (1) Legis- 

lative purpose. In recognition of the State's 
responsibility to enact appropriate legisla- 
tion to facilitate so far as practicable the 
voting by its qualified electors who are sery- 
ing in the armed forces of the United States, 
at elections held within the State, the legis- 

. lature by this enactment makes necessary 

adjustments in the absent voting law and 
in the election statutes to provide adequate 
time for the preparation and transmission of 
ballots to such electors within and without 
the United States and for the return of such 
ballots in due time to be recorded at such 
elections. All county and local clerks and 
all election officials throughout the State 
are directed to cooperate to the fullest pos- 
sible extent in order to effectively carry out 
the purpose and intent of this section. 

(2) Application of section: This section 
applies only to citizens of this State who 
are absent from their respective voting 
residences because of service in the armed 
forces of the United States and applies only 
to the November general election held in 
1944 and the primary election preceding such 
general election. 


(3) Election laws to govern except as 
modified: Except as modified by this section, 
the provisions of sections 11.54 to 11.68, chap- 
ters 5 and 6, and other statutes relating to 
elections shall so far as applicable apply to 
voting under this section. 

(4) Local register of electors in armed 
forces: The clerk of each city, village, and 
town shall compile and maintain an up-to- 
date list or register of electors therein who 
are serving in the armed forces, Such regis- 
ter shall contain the name of the elector and 
his latest known residence and mail ad- 
dresses. It shall include all such electors who 
will become 21 years of age on or before 
November 7, 1944, with a notation as to any 
who will reach that age after August 15, 
1944, put on or prior to November 7, 1944. 
The clerk shall make a diligent effort to make 
such register complete and up to date at all 
times and to that end he may request the 
assistance of the local draft board, news- 
papers, and the citizens generally. He may 
publish appropriate advertisements in any 
one or more newspapers having circulation 
in the municipality requesting parents, 
wives, or husbands, relatives and friends of 
such absent members of the armed forces 
to furnish their names and latest addresses, 
Such clerk shall exercise reasonable care to 
avoid duplication of names and to avoid in- 
cluding any person who is for any reason not 
qualified to vote at such election. He shall 
distribute to each polling place in his 
municipality a copy of such register for use 
on election day. 

(5) Mailing of ballots: The local clerk 
shall, as promptly as pcssible, mail an official 
ballot or ballots if more than one are to be 
voted at the election, as provided in sections 
11.57 and 11.58, to every absent member of 
the armed forces whose name appears on the 
register. The return envelope shall be sub- 
stantially in the form prescribed by section 
11.58 except that the affidavit thereon shall 
also contain the date of birth of the absent 
voter and shall state that the voter has not 
returned another ballot to any voting pre- 
cinct. Such ballots shall be mailed, postage 
prepaid, to the address shown on the register 
as the latest known address, and shall be 
mailed by air mail when the destination is 
more than 500 miles. Priority in mailing 
shall be given first, to ballots to be sent out- 
side the United States, then to ballots to be 
sent 500 or more miles within the United 
States, then to all other ballots. If, after a 
ballot has been mailed to an absent member 
of the armed forces, the clerk is advised as to 
a new address, he may mail another to such 
person at the new address, marking it in such 
manner as to indicate that it is a duplicate 
and to prevent more than one ballot being 
counted. No registration other than that 
specified in subsection (4) and no request 
for a ballot shall be required to entitle an 
absent member of the armed forces to vote 
the ballot mailed to him. If the Federal 
authorities require or recommend any type of 
mail service for mailing ballots which is 
different than that provided in this subsec- 
tion, the secretary of state shall notify the 
city, village, and town clerks as to such 
changes and specify the method or methods 
of mail service required or recommended, 

(6) Form of ballot: The ballots used un- 
der this section shall conform to the require- 
ments in sections 11.54 to 11.68 and chapters 
5 and 6 except that if a modification of the 
size of ballot or envelope or weight of paper 
is necessary to conform to mailing require- 
ments of the Federal authorities, the sec- 
retary of state shall notify the respective 
county clerks specifying the changes, and the 
clerks shall cause such modifications to be 
made. No envelope, return envelope, or ex- 
planatory note shall contain the name of any 
person who Is a candidate at the election to 
which the enclosed ballot pertains. 

(7) Balloting instructions enclosed: An ex- 
planatory note shall be enclosed with each 
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ballot giving instructions as to the marking 
of the ballot and the return thereof, and any 
other pertinent information. The form of 
such explanatory note shall be prescribed by 
the secretary of state. 

(8) Marking and return of ballot: The bal- 
lot shall be marked and returned as pro- 
vided by sections 11.54 to 11.68 except that 
the affidavit on the reverse side of the return 
envelope may be executed before a commis- 
sioned officer, warrant officer, or noncommis- 
sioned officer not lower in grade than ser- 
geant or its equivalent Navy rating. 

(9) Delivery and counting of ballot: Upon 
receipt of the returned ballot the clerk shall 
check the elector's name with his register to 
insure that the ballot is from a voter entitled 
to vote and that he has not already returned 
another ballot. Any discrepancy or disqual- 
ifying fact appearing shall be noted by the 
clerk on the envelope. In other respects the 
provisions of sections 11.54 to 11.68 as to de- 
livery, deposit, counting, and challenging of 
such ballot shall apply, except that in the 
primary election the failure to return unused 
ballots shall not invalidate the marked ballot, 
which shall be counted. All ballots received 
by the clerk before the closing hour of the 
polis shall be delivered by him to the proper 

place. No separate count of ballots 
of absent members of the armed forces shall 
be made or kept. 

(10) Time limitations in absent voting law 
suspended: The limitations of time for filing 
or receiving applications under section 11.55 
or for delivery of ballots under section 11.57 
shall not apply to electors absent by reason 
of serving in the armed forces. Any such 
elector may in one application request a 
ballot for the primary election and the suc- 
ceeding general election. All applications by 
such electors shall be sent directly to the clerk 
of the town,- village, or city wherein they 
have a voting residence. All applications re- 
ceived by the secretary of state or any county 
clerk shall be promptly forwarded to the 
proper local clerk. 

(11) Date of primary election advanced: 
The date of the primary election preceding 
the general election in 1944 shall be August 
15, 1944. The dates for the performance of 
acts in preparation for such primary election 
are changed as follows: 


1944 


May 6 (not earlier): First day for circu- 
lating nomination papers. 

June 6 (not later): Last day for filing nom- 
ination papers. 

June 21 (not later): Secretary of state to 
certify names of candidates to county clerks, 

June 23 (not later): Ballots to be in hands 
of printers. 

July 10 (not later): Ballots to be in hands 
of county clerks. 

July 12 (not later): Ballots to be in hands 
of local clerks. 

August 15: Date of primary election. 

August 16 (not later): Local inspectors re- 
port returns to county clerk. 

August 17: County board of canvassers 
meet. 

August 21: Primary election returns re- 
ported to secretary of state. Petitions for 
recount proceedings must be made within 3 
days after the last regular meeting of the 
board of county canvassers. 

August 22: Canvass by State board of can- 
vassers begins. 

August 25: First day for filing independent 
nomination papers for general election. 

August 28: Canvass by State board of can- 
vassers completed. 

August 29: Platform conventions meet (12 
o'clock noon). 

(12) Dates in preparation for general elec- 
tion advanced: The dates for the perform- 
ance of acts in preparation for the general 
election in 1944 are changed as follows: 


1944 


September 1 (not later): Declination by 
nominees must be filed. 
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September 2 (Saturday noon): Last day for 
filing independent nomination papers for 
general election. 

September 4 (not later): Vacancies in nom- 
ination must be filled. 

September 6 (not later): Secretary of state 
to certify names of candidates to county 
clerks. 

September 8 (not later): Ballots to be in 
hands of printers. 

September 18 (not later): Ballots to be in 
hands of county clerks. 

September 20 (not later): Ballots to be in 
hands of local clerks. 

November 7: Date of general election. 

All other dates or time for the performance 
of acts in preparation for the primary elec- 
tion or general election are advanced propor- 
tionately when necessary to conform to the 
changes in dates made in subsection (11) 
and this subsection. The secretary of state 
shall determine what advancements of such 
dates or time are necessary and give such 
notice thereof as he may deem advisable. 

(13) Appropriation: There is appropriated 
from the general fund to the secretary of 
state a sum sufficient for the execution of his 
functions under this section, including the 
printing and distribution of such informa- 
tion as the secretary of state deems advisable 
to indicate the change in the date of the 
primary election and changes in dates or 
time for the performance of acts in connec- 
tion with the elections to which this section 
applies. 

(14) Expiration of section: This section 
shall expire after the completion of the gen- 
eral election in 1944. 

Assembly: Ayes 91; noes 0. 

Senate: Ayes 30; noes 0. 


STATE OF WISCONSIN—IN_ SENATE 
Senate Joint Resolution 83 


Joint resolution memorializing the Congress 
of the United States as to the responsibill- 
ties and prerogatives of the States and the 
Federal Government in providing for ab- 
sentee soldier yoting in time of war 


Whereas the Federal Government enjoys 
limited grants of powers under the Consti- 
tution of the United States to regulate elec- 
tions, such grants being in article I, section 
4, relating to election of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives and in article I, section 1, relating 
to the time of choosing electors; and 

Whereas the only prohibitions against the 
States on the subject of electors or elections 
are contained in articles XV and XIX of the 
amendments which provide that the right of 
citizens of the United States to vote shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States or 
by any State on account of race, color, pre- 
vious condition of servitude, or sex; and 

Whereas the reservation to the States of all 
powers not delegated by the Constitution to 
the United States nor prohibited by it to the 
States includes the reservation of power in 
the State to prescribe the qualifications of its 
electors and the time, place, and manner of 
holding its elections; and 

Whereas the State of Wisconsin, in recog- 
nition and fulfillment of its responsibility to 
provide voting opportunities for all of its 
electors has enacted a law facilitating voting 
in the 1944 elections by electors who are ab- 
sent by reason of serving in the armed forces 
of the United States; and 

Whereas the Wisconsin enactment has sim- 
plified its absent yoting procedure as far as 
possible, avoiding the necessity of making 
applications for ballots, requiring local clerks 
to compile and maintain an up-to-date list 
of absent electors in their respective localities 
who are serving in the armed forces, with 
their latest known military addresses, and 
requiring such clerks to forward ballots to 
all electors on such list, and advancing all 
dates to conform to the minimum mailing re- 


quirements announced by the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy; and 

Whereas the effectiveness of the law of this 
or any other State is dependent upon the 
prompt transportation of ballots to and from 
absent electors serving in the armed forces, 
particularly those serving outside of the 
United States; and 

Whereas the transportation of ballots 
through the mails is exclusively the respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government which can 
and should be implemented by appropriate 
legislation by the Congress; and 

Whereas the several bills now pending in 
the Congress on the subject of absentee sol- 
dier voting clearly invade the constitutional 
responsibility and jurisdiction of the States 
and should be limited in scope to the con- 
stitutional authority of the Federal Govern- 
ment to provide only for the transportation 
of ballots and applications therefor fur- 
nished under State-enacted legislation: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the assembly con- 
curring), That this legislature respectfully 
memorialize the Congress of the United 
States: (1) to refrain from enacting legisia- 
tion on the subject of absentee soldier voting 
which invades the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
States under the tenth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, and (2) 
to take positive action under its exclusive 
constitutional authority by enacting legisla- 
tion providing for the prompt and speedy 
transportation of ballots and applications to 
and from members of the armed forces, fur- 
nished under and pursuant to State legisla- 
tion; be it further 

Resolved, That properly attested copies of 
this resolution be sent to each House of the 
Congress and to each Wisconsin Member 
thereof. 


Tribute to James A. Farley by Nelson 
Dunstan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT B. CHANDLER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a tribute 
paid to James A. Farley by Nelson Dun- 
stan in his column published in the New 
York Morning Telegraph of November 
16, 1943. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Have you ever heard Jim Farley speak? 
There, my friend, is a real honest-to-God 
American. No $4 words—just a fine fellow, 
who, in words, pours out what he has in 
his heart and mind. Knowing nothing of 
politics and hating the very word, we drank 
his beautiful compliment to Joseph E. 
Widener and to Colonel Winn and yoted him 
one of the most natural speakers we had ever 
listened to in our annual rounds of lunch- 
eons and dinners. God give us more poli- 
ticians who think in terms of this country. 
It was really a swell speech, at least to us, 
for we admire plain speaking and plain 
writing. 
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Voting by Members of the Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1944 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following message of the 
Governor of Colorado to the members of 
the thirty-fourth general assembly in 
Pl eae session convened January 
28, : 


You are being called together today in 
solemn assembly to exercise one of the 
fundamental precepts of State government, 
namely, the extension of the right of suffrage 
to the first citizens of this State, the men 
and women serving outside the continental 
limits of the United States in the military 
service of our country. 

Those valiant sons and daughters of Colo- 
rado who are offering their lives and their all 
on the altar of freedor in order that we 
may maintain the American way of individ- 
ual initiative and 2nterprise in this State and 
Nation, are entitled even more than any- 
one else, if possible, to the right to cast their 
ballots for those who are to represent them 
in public office upon their return. The de- 
termination of the qualifications of these 
electors is purely and exclusively a State 
prerogative. We must do the full job in this 
regard, save and except the mechanics of 
placing the ballots in the hands of the vet- 
erans and getting them back. This is the 
Government's responsibility. 

They have the right to insist that upon 
their discharge from military service they 
shall, if they desire, have the privilege and 
opportunity of again taking up life where 
they left off, even to being placed in the 
identical job, industry, or profession. We 
must insure to the man who closed his barber 
shop, garage, or grocery on Main Street, that 
he will be welcome at the same old stand after 
he has exchanged the khaki for the mufti. 
We must guarantee to him that he will be 
able to assume the same status in civilian 
life as existed when he went away to fight 
our wars, as nearly as it is posstble to do so. 

To assure to him and to her the things 
they hold dear, to guarantee that those of us 
on the home front shall assist our soldiers, 
sailors, and marines in refitting themselves 
for the obligations of citizenship and of ab- 
sorbing them into our social and economic 
life, they, themselves must not be denied the 
inalienable right to exercise the most precious 
of State rights, that of expressing themselves 
at the polls. 

And so, it was deemed fundamental in 
preserving the rights of these men and 
women, that the members of the thirty- 
fourth general assembly be convened in spe- 
cial session to the end that our election laws 
may be amended, repealed, rewritten, or re- 
vised in ample time to make it possible for 
those in the armed services wherever dis- 
persed to cast their votes in time for their 
return from beyond the borders of this State 
to be counted at the general election next 
November or when the official or other count 
is made, as in the opinion of the general 
assembly may be most feasible. 

There were those who felt that the call for 
the extraordinary session should have been 
delayed until the Congress had by overt act 
made manifestation of its intention in pro- 
viding the ways and means of getting the 
ballots to and from the soldiers so entitled 
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to vote. Time being of the essence of the 
situation, however, and because we did not 
care to take the chance of waiting too long, 
perhaps, it was deemed expedient to make 
provision for the ballots to reach the most 
distant soldier elector in ample time to assure 
the marking of his ballot and its return to 
the proper election officials. It is unthink- 
able that the Congress will not set in motion 
without delay the necessary machinery to 
bring this about. 

Singularly enough, there are two members 
of the senate and one of the house who are 
in the armed service and who will, perhaps 
more than the average soldier, appreciate 
the time and attention you ladies and gen- 
tlemen will have given to the matter when 
you shall have made it possible for your 
fellow compatriots, as well as others similarly 
situated, to exercise their rights of suffrage. 

It is with justifiable pride that we salute 
the members of the senate and house who 
were with us at the regular session a year 
ago and who are now serving in the uniform 
of our country: Senators Wayne A. Aspinall 
and Sam T. Taylor, and Wayne W. Hill of the 
house. 

I know I voice the sentiment of this joint 
assembly when I say that we hope and fer- 
vently pray for their safe return to our midst, 
as well as all of the more than 80,000 who 
are serving with them from Colorado in the 
various theaters of war. 

This session was called for the express 
purpose outlined above. It was not intended 
that any other legislation be taken up, dis- 
cussed, introduced, or passed. This is no 
time nor is the occasion propitious for you 
to concern yourselves with laws which can 
well await the next general assembly. Cer- 
tainly it is not the moment to embroil your- 
selves or your constituency in controversial 
subjects, 

The measure you have been asked to con- 
sider is emergency legislation. It must be 
done now. All other acts or amendments to 
existing laws which have been suggested 
for discussion at this time are not of such 
pressing importance but what they can await 
the thirty-fifth general assembly in Janu- 
ary 


Article 9 of section 4 of the Constitution 
of Colorado expressly provides: 

“The Governor may, on extraordinary oc- 
casions, convene the general assembly by 
proclamation, stating therein the purpose 
for which it is to assemble; but at such 
session, no business shall be transacted other 
than that specially named in the procla- 
mation.” 

The only legislation “specially named” in 
the proclamation aforesaid is the amend- 
ment of our election laws to make it possible 
for the overseas veteran electors of this 
State, and those similarly situated, to vote 
in the 1944 elections. It was limited to that 
subject and that alone. Consequently, it 
would be contrary to the constitutional pro- 
vision aforesaid if any attempt were made to 
consider any other legislation at this session. 
It was not intended that you do so when the 
call was issued. Any such effort would take 
unfair advantage of a situation which was 
not contemplated. 

It is earnestly requested, therefore, that 
you limit your deliberations and your ac- 
tions to the legal purpose of the call, do it 
as speedily and expeditiously as possible and 
to return to your homes, 

The proclamation was issued, considering 
the time element, so that you might intro- 
duce the proposed amendment today or Sat- 
urday and pass it not later than Friday or 
Saturday of next week. This can easily be 
accomplished if you will speedily agree upon 
a proper bill, and see that no parliamentary 


or other unnecessary delays hamper its 
progress, 

It was planned you could be homeward 
bound not later than the end of next week. 
You have it within your control to do this. 
It is hoped and urged that you will make 
every effort to adhere to this program, 

Let me express to you and each of you 
the thanks and appreciation of the executive 
office as well as the citizens of,Colorado gen- 
erally for the patriotic sacrifice you are mak- 
ing in leaving your jobs, businesses, and pro- 
fessions to participate in this special session. 
The people will laud you if you will confine 
your labors to 10 days and your deliberations 
to the one subject. We are economy-minded. 
So are the taxpayers. We do not want to 
put the State to any unnecessary or uncalled 
for expense incident to this session. I know 
you are in full agreement with this state- 
ment. 


Soldiers’ Opportunity To Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GRANT FURLONG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1944 


Mr. FURLONG. Mr. Speaker, believ- 
ing as I do that World War No. 2 is a 
war between nations and not between 
States of the United States, but one for 
the freedom of all oppressed people of 
the world, no matter what that individ- 
ual’s religion, color, or ancestors’ nation- 
ality may be, and the fact that our Fed- 
eral Government has called the mem- 
bers of our armed forces to fight that 
battle for democracy, it is then our duty 
as a nation to see to it that the soldiers 
and all other members of our armed 
forces get that one opportunity of a 
democracy, which is to vote; if they fight 
they must have the privilege to vote. 

I support the Worley bill because I 
know that is the one way they will secure 
the opportunity to vote; the States’ rights 
bill will give them the right, but, due to 
time lost and the difficulties in the indi- 
vidual States to get the ballot to the sol- 
dier, he seldom will get the opportunity. 

I wish to bring to your attention the 
following article which appeared in the 
Stars and Stripes of December 30, 1943, 
signed by 45 men from many States of 
the Union: 


We, the soldiers who are now in Italy, are 
a United States Army, fighting for the United 
States of America, and not for any particular 
State. We want a Federal law to give us a 
chance to vote the easy way and not leave 
us to the individual States, with their in- 
adequate laws and delaying difficulties. 

The State laws may be all right for the 
people living there now, but not for the 
soldier. 

In our battalion we have soldiers from prac- 
tically every State in the Union. Can you 
imagine what percentage will actually vote 
if each soldier has to proceed through the 
various methods, most of them not even 
knowing the requirements of their respective 
States? The process takes months, and we 
have little time to spare. Some of us did not 
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vote in the November election because the 
ballots reached us after the elections were 
held. 

This coming Presidential election is very 
important tous. We have to be sure that the 
proper leaders are elected. 

Why not let the soldiers vote? Don’t they 
trust us or are some politicians afraid to let 
us vote? The soldiers on the front want to 
fight and they want to vote. They say in 
effect: “We on the front are determined to 
use bullets and ballots. Bullets against the 
Germans and Japs, ballots against the reac- 
tionaries and obstructionists at home. We 
want a quick victory here and a progressive 
victory at home.” 


The Polish Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. B. J. MONKIEWICZ 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1944 


Mr. MONKIEWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter: 


Jersey City, January 18, 1944. 
Nowy Swart, 
New York, N. Y. 

My Dran Mr. YoLLES: Tears grip my heart 
as T listen to the voices reaching us from 
Poland, over which Russia is spreading her 
red fangs in order to crush her and open the 
way to other nations and the whole world. 
The Polish situation is very difficult. The 
dlackest of clouds are overhanging her, and 
here we are asking ourselves what the allies 
will do and whether the Atlantic Charter 
is going to become a scrap of paper and the 
sacred pledges given to Poland broken again. 

Iam a mother who made hér greatest sac- 
rifice on the altars of America and Poland 
as well as all the martyred nations, so that 
brutal power will not rule the world. My 
boy, who volunteered in the Navy of the 
United States on the second day after the 
Japs attacked Pearl Harbor, when he left 
home he said: “Mother, I shall fight for Amer- 
ica and Poland; although I never knew the 
country, I love it with all my heart just as 
you do.” My boy died on his post in the 
Pacific action on the 13th of November 1942. 
He gave his young life for a better world— 
for America and for Poland. My second son 
has been now fighting on the Italian front 
for the past 7 months. He also believes and 
fights for the same ideals. My third boy is 
still on American soil, but I do not know 
for how long and where fate will place him, 
but also he believes that he will fight for 
a better world. 

I appeal to you in face of this great danger 
that you help us to raise our voice to which 
we have a moral right and a duty. Our boys 
are fighting and perishing not in order to 
replace one aggressor with another for the 
sake of ruling over the world. Let us rise 
in full consciousness of our duty and raise 
a powerful voice stating that we American 
mothers of Polish origin demand justice for 
Poland. Let our voices be heard in Berlin 
and Moscow to temper their appetites to 
grab Poland. 

I am, 

Very truly yours, 
WANDA LIPOWSKA. 
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Sabotage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MARTIN DIES 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1944 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following article by George E, 
Sokolsky, from the New York Sun of Jan- 
uary 27, 1944: 

SABOTAGE 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

I finally got around to reading the book 
Sabotage! The Secret War Against America, 
by Michael Sayers and Albert E.Kahn. There 
are two editions of this book, and when I 
saw that the original version as published by 
Harpers did not contain an acknowledgment 
to the Dies committee for material taken 
from its reports, I looked at the reprint, which 
also failed to give the Dies committee credit 
for material which could only be made avail- 
able by the committee. 

I don’t suppose that most readers care very 
much where the evidence comes from so long 
as it is accurate and reliable, but in this in- 
stance I should have imagined that the au- 
thors would be proud to acknowledge that 
one of their principal sources was a cOm- 
mittee of the Congress of the United States. 
There is a page of acknowledgments at the 
end of the book, but Martin Dres is not 
among those present, 

For instance, on page 163 of Sabotage are 
photographs of correspondence between Law- 
rence Dennis and Dr. Friedrich Auhagen. 
These same photographs appear on pages 1308 
and 1309 of the Dies report, appendix, part II, 
dealing with the report on Nazi organizations, 
Those documents are in the Dies committee 
files, having been, as I learned, obtained by 
subpena by the committee. There is only 
one place where any one could get them; that 
is the Dies committee or its reports. Sab- 
otage was first published in 1942; these par- 
ticular Dies committee reports appeared from 
1939 to 1941, 

There is no question as to the authenticity 
of the documents as they appear in Sabotage, 
but what roused my curiosity as to these 
and other citations was that in both the 
old and new editions Sabotage attacks Repre- 
sentative Martin Dirks; yet both editions use 
material taken from his reports without ac- 
knowledging the source. 

For instance, on page 64 of the old edition 
of Sabotage is a story involving a Japanese- 
American, Kiyoshi P. Okura. I find that 
story on page 1782 of the Dies report. I could 
not find it in the reprint of Sabotage. 

Of course I have not made a line-by-line 
comparison of Sabotage and the Dies reports 
and therefore I cannot say how much ma- 
terial in total the book got from the com- 
mittee. Looking here and there, I have 
found 11 citations in the Harper edition of 
data, including photographs of supenaed 
documents, actually taken from Dies ma- 
terial, most of which could not be found 
elsewhere as the committee has physical pos- 
session of the documents in question. 

I should make no complaint about this 
if Ds had been given credit. After all, 
congressional committee reports make dull 
reading. They are printed on poor paper, the 
type is hard on the eyes, and when the vol- 
umes are thick they fall apart. The popu- 
larizer of congressional committee reports 


does a beneficial job in placing before the 
American people valuable data. I recall, for 
instance, Prof. Charles Beard describing how 
he got the material for some of his early 
books by using a vacuum cleaner on musty 
and forgotten Government documents. 

The authors of Sabotage were at liberty to 
quote from the Dies reports, which are public 
property, but they should have given MARTIN 
Dres and his investigators credit for their 
work. Certainly it is bad grace to use the 
product of their efforts and then to attack 
them in the very book that is illustrated by 
documents which they uncovered. That is 
not playing the game—not the American way. 

And what is the charge that these authors, 
who use the product of his work, make 
against Martin Dies? It is that when he 
says that our Government offices are full of 
Communists the Axis radio repeats his 
charges without unfavorable comment. The 
implication is that an American should not 
say what he believes to be true because 
Goebbels might repeat it without unfavor- 
able comment. In other words, if MARTIN 
Dres believed from information available to 
him that Communists are employed in the 
Government, he ought to say that everybody 
employed by the Government is a Democrat 
in order that Goebbels might be misled. 
Maybe the authors of Sabotage are right 
about that. 


The Jewish Problem in Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DEAN P. TAYLOR 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1944 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call the attention of the Members of the 
House to House Resolution 419, now be- 
fore the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
That resolution states: 

That the United States shall use its good 
offices and take appropriate measures to the 
end that the doors of Palestine be opened 
for the free entry of the Jews * * * and 
that there shall be full opportunity for colo- 
nization so that the Jewish people may re- 
constitute Palestine as a free and democratic 
Jewish commonwealth. 


This resolution, Mr. Speaker is worthy 
of the support of the entire Congress— 
support that will not end with the mere 
passage of the resolution, but rather 
support that will make the contents of 
the resolution an actuality. In these 
days when we are deepl: concerned with 
the problem of relieving oppression, we 
should not overlook the plight of the 
Jewish people who have suffered op- 
pression throughout the ages. 

Without equivocation this country 
should state its position on the Jewish 
problem in Europe, as suggested by 
House Resolution 419. A just solution of 
that problem will go far toward the 
establishment of harmony among all 
mankind, a step necessary if we are to 
maintain permanent peace throughout 
the world, 
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H. R. 3886 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED A. HARTLEY, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1944 


Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago I introduced a bill (H. R. 3886) 
to grant to the home owners of this 
country one of the income-tax benefits 
now denied them but permitted for 
the operation of any business, large or 
small. This bill would permit a home 
owner to make a deduction from his gross 
income when computing his Federal in- 
come tax for depreciation on his home. 

There is never any argument about the 
desirability of home ownership in this 
country. We pride ourselves because of 
the wide home ownership the American 
people have achieved. We know that it 
is the basis for the best citizenship. We 
know that we build strong communities 
when people own their own homes, and 
yet we do very little in connection with 
Federal tax laws to encourage this desir- 
able state. In fact, we actually penalize 
home ownership. 

Home owners, a little study will show, 
are made to suffer the injuries of multi- 
ple taxation. They have not complained 
in the past, but today’s high Federal in- 
come-tax rates are causing them serious 
problems, If their plight is not recog- 
nized, we face severe loss in morale and 
good citizenship. The underlying fault 
is this: The Federal Government, in 
levying its taxes upon net income, fails to 
recoghize, except in a minor way, that 
real-estate income, unlike other income, 
already has paid its share of govern- 
mental costs, This is because real prop- 
erty has been, and continues to be, the 
traditional source of local taxation, 
Moreover, Members of this body realize 
that real property in their home com- 
munities carries a disproportionate share 
of local costs. But on top of these local 
taxes, the Federal Government likewise 
places a high tax on real estate through 
income taxes on the earnings of prop- 
erty. First, the property is assessed lo- 
cally, and then its earnings are taxed 
federally. Clearly, that is double taxa- 
tion. 

Today’s tax laws differentiate between 
business real estate and personally 
owned real estate. Rents received from 
business real estate are taxed after first 
deducting the expenses incurred, includ- 
ing repairs, maintenance, interest, labor, 
depreciation, and taxes, If the property 
is sold, the difference between the selling 
price and the cost, less depreciation, is 
taxed as a profit or allowed as a loss. 
When we apply that principle to residen- 
tial property, observe what happens. 
We provide for depreciation on houses 
where they are used for income-produc- 
ing purposes. If a man owns a house, 
which he rents to a tenant, we allow that 
owner to write off depreciation when 
computing his tax. But if he owns the 
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house in which he lives and raises his 
family, we do not allow him similar 
treatment. Why, no one has ever fig- 
ured out. It is obviously unfair to grant 
depreciation on residential properties 
when used for income-producing pur- 
poses and to deny it when it is used for 
a home—a much higher purpose. Yet 
we do exactly that. This is the anomaly 
which this bill seeks to correct. 

The total reduction in revenue to the 
Federal Government which would be af- 
fected by the proposed bill would be small 
but to the individual taxpayer it would 
be of substantial meaning. More than 
that it would represent some encourage- 
ment to our home owners. 

We hear a great deal today about the 
complexity of our income-tax laws. The 
Members of this House who have seen 
the new income-tax blank will readily 
agree that it takes a mathematical 
Houdini to figure it out. The proposed 
amendment would be a small step to- 
ward straightening out the mess. At the 
very least it would be handling depre- 
ciation on residential property on a con- 
sistent basis. 

There are several million families in 
the United States who own their own 
homes. These people provide a major 
part of local revenue for our towns and 
cities. Justice demands that they be 
treated fairly as far as Federal income 
taxes are concerned. Our present prac- 
tice is not to assist them but place heavy 
burdens on their shoulders by unequal 
treatment of Federal income- tax laws. 
It is high time that we treat them fairly. 
If it is justice to allow depreciation on 
houses used for rent it is certainly just 
to allow the same depreciation used by 
their owners for homes. That is what 
this bill would accomplish. It should be 
passed, 


Soldier Vote in 1918 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1944 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me to extend my remarks, 
I offer for the Recorp a brief article 
written by C. Richmond Carpenter, re- 
viewing the Rhode Island soldier vote in 
1918. The article follows: 


SOLDIER VOTE IN Last WaR—THREE-MAN RHODE 
IsLAND BOARD IN 1918 Por Our 5,000 BAL- 
Lors AND GOT RETURNS ON 1,800 

(By G. Richmond Carpenter) 


Five to six thousand ballots sent out; nearly 
1,800 returned. The vote: 61 percent Repub- 
lican. - x 

In brief, those were the results of the sol- 
diers’ vote act of 1918 when Rhode Island 
had 28,000 men in the services. 

Today, 26 years later, the best brains in 
both political parties are concentrated on 
devising a method under which as many as 
possible of the more than 75,000 Rhode Island 
men and women in the services may exercise 
their franchise in the November elections. 


The situation today and that of 26 years 
ago are similar in some respects; different 
in others. 

Now, as then, a Democratic President is in 
the White House. Now, as then, an apparent 
Republican trend has set in across the Na- 
tion. Now, as then, the United States is in 
the midst of a World War. 


SOME DIFFERENCES, TOO 


Nineteen eighteen, however, was not a Pres- 
idential election year as is 1944. It was be- 
fore the period of universal suffrage. It an- 
tedated dropping of the property qualifica- 
tion for voting for certain offices. F 

Rhode Island government 26 years ago was 
completely in Republican hands—executive 
and legislative. Today the Democratic party 
rules the executive arm of government and 
controls one branch of the general assembly. 

Consequently, efforts are being made to 
agree on soldiers’ vote procedure to which 
both parties can subscribe. Pending another 
meeting on Tuesday of leaders of the two 
parties, introduction in the general assembly 
of proposed legislation has been held up. 

When legislation to facilitate participation 
of Rhode Island men and women under arms 
in next November's balloting is introduced 
in the general assembly, it will be a matter 
new to all but two of the present members. 

Twenty-eight senators and representatives, 
according to their biographies, are veterans 
of the last war. Including them, 142 legis- 
lators will have their first decisions to make 
on soldiers’ vote legislation at this session. 

Two others, Democratic Floor Leader Wil- 
liam G. Troy, in the senate and Democratic 
Floor Leader James H. Kiernan in the house, 
were members of those same branches in 1918 
when the general assembly during its waning 
hours of April 19 enacted the soldiers’ vote 
bill which Governor R. Livingston Beeckman 
promptly signed. 

Passed by the legislature at the same time 
and signed by the Governor was a companion 
measure allowing party caucuses to be held 
3 weeks in advance of the usual dates. 


THREE-MAN COMMISSION SET UP 


The soldiers’ vote bill set up a three-man 
commission consisting of the secretary of 
state, a member nominated by the Demo- 
cratic State committee. The act charged 
the commission with preparing suitable bal- 
lots containing the titles of the several offices 
for which an elector absent from the State 
in the military service of the United States, 
was entitled to vote, and so far as possible 
the names of nominees for such offices. 

Soldiers and sailors whose names appeared 
on voting lists under the act, could vote for 
United States. Senator, Representative in 
Congress, and general officers of the State. 

The act instructed the commission to con- 
form as far as possible with provisions of 
general law regarding the form of the ballots 
but allowed latitude to modify the form to 
meet special conditions. 

A requirement was that the commission 
should endeavor to distribute ballots in am- 
ple time so that all ballots voted might be 
returned to the secretary of state not later 
than December 10 if they were to be counted 
in the final results. 

Ernest L. Sprague, in 1918 a deputy secre- 
tary of state, recalls the task as a tremendous 
one. However, it is his recollection that be- 
tween five and six thousand ballots actually 
went out to soldiers whose names appeared 
on the voting lists. The ballots went, he says, 
to men overseas as well as to Rhode Islanders 
stationed in various parts of the United 
States. The ballots were sent out with a 
return envelope on the back of which was a 
certificate to be signed by a commissioned 
officer of the soldier-voter. i 

All ballots were to be returned to the sec- 
retary of state on or before noon of Decem- 
ber 10 and he was required to turn them over 
to the State returning board for tabulation 
within 2 days. 
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By noon of that date, 1,685 official soldier 
ballots and 97 unofficial ones had been re- 
turned to the secretary of state. In addi- 
tion there were between 700 and 800 post- 
card ballots sent in. 


DAY TO COUNT VOTES 


On December 12 the returning board pre- 
pared to count the votes. A 3-hour hearing 
preceded opening of the ballots. This was 
climaxed by a ruling from Attorney General 
Herbert A. Rice that only ballots, oclal and 
unofficial, cast by a qualified elector and 
certified to under the law, could be counted. 
Out went the post-card ballots. 

The ruling and the consequent action of 
the board so infuriated Col. Patrick H. Quinn, 
the Democratic Party's official representative, 
that he charged “an outrageous, infamous 
libel” had been perpetrated on the soldiers 
of the State who cast the post-card ballots. 

The count was completed, 1,595 soldiers’ 
votes being added to the election day totals, 
187 being rejected for various reasons, The 
Republicans, already victorious, received 61 
percent of them. 

Today the State faces a far more imposing 
problem of permitting many thousands more 
not only to vote for the offices included on 
the 1918 ballot, but also for general assem- 
bly and local candidates. And there is the 
added problem of qualifying the servicemen 
to vote beforehand. 

The consensus is that a constitutional 
amendment is mandatory if an approach to 
the objectives is to be achieved. 


What the United Nations Relief Program 
Means 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. 0. BURGIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1944 


Mr. BURGIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
on, I include excerpts from a pamphlet 
issued by Food for Freedom, Inc., of 
which organization Mrs. Dwight W. Mor- 
row is chairman; 


The agreement for the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration, 
signed on November 9, 1943, may well be 
called a declaration of interdependence. The 
event is memorable for its acceptance of 
joint responsibilities for théir mutual wel- 
fare by the representatives of 44 nations. 
Beneath the ashes of the legal language of 
the agreement are the sparks from which 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness may 
be rekindled in a war-wrecked world. 

The essence of this declaration of inter- 
dependence is that these nations agree that 
peace depends on sharing. Every one of the 
signatory nations recognizes that it must 
contribute assistance of one kind or another 
to achieve both peace and economic security. 

Hunger as well as the enemy must be driven 
out before a bridgehead for peace can be 
firmly established. The common aim of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 


Administration (U. N. R. R.A.) isto help heal ~~ 


the wounds of war. After the first stage of 
preventing famine and pestilence, U. N. R. 
R. A. will assist on a pay-as-you-can basis 
the people in the lands that are to be lib- 
erated. They want a chance to get back to 
their homes, to live and to work again as 
free men and to pay for what they receive, 
Until their farms and factories are back in 
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production they will need aid. Their own ef- 
forts will shorten the relief period as well as 
reduce the cost. They will again become good 
customers and speed world-wide economic 
recovery. 

Americans will want to know the return 
to be expected on this investment, and to be 
certain that it will promote the maintenance 
of their own standards of living in the post- 
war period. They will want to be sure that 
they are not being imposed upon and singled 
out to provide a disproportionate amount on 
the costs leading to bickering and bitter de- 
bate such as prevailed after the last World 
War. If Americans face this problem real- 
istically, they will see that their national 
self-interest coincides with the desirability 
of an international plan to assist the victims 
of the war. 

The following 20 questions are among those 
Americans will be asking. The U. N. R. R, A. 
agreement answers some of them, others are 
supplied by the decisions of the U. N. R. R A, 
Council made at the first Council session. 
The final answers, however, will depend in 
large measure upon the attitude of the citi- 
zens of the 44 nations. If they understand 
the practical advantages of this joint under- 
taking and the spirit in which it is initiated, 
they will demand that their nation’s share be 
quickly and adequately furnished. Then 
44 bridgeheads will have been secured. 

The Honorable Herbert H. Lehman, ap- 
pointed as Director General, recently said: 
“It is given to us, twice within the span of a 
lifetime, to attempt to devise a peace in 
which all men can live in freedom from fear 


and want. We failed last time. We dare not 
fail again.” 
TWENTY QUESTIONS ABOUT THE U. N. R. R. A. 


PROGRAM 
1. What is the U.N. R. R. A. agreement? 


It is an agreement by the United Nations 
and other nations associated with them in 
this war to pool their efforts and available 
resources to meet the emergency needs cre- 
ated by the war in areas from which the 
enemy is driven. 


2. What is U. N. R. R. A.? 


It is an international body formed by 44 
nations to carry out this agreement. Addi- 
tional nations will be invited to join later. 
U. N. R. R. A. consists of a council, a cen- 
tral committee, a committee on supplies, a 
committee on financial control, regional com- 
mittees for Europe and for the Far East, 
standing technical committees, and an ad- 
ministrative staff under a Director General. 

3. What is its main purpose? 

It is to help the peoples in liberated areas 
get on their feet and so end the need for 
relief. The U. N. R. R. A. program includes 
the provision of food, clothing, temporary 
shelter, and medical aid; arrangements for 
the return of prisoners of war, exiles, and 
other displaced persons to their homes; aid 
in restoring urgently needed agriculture and 
those industries essential to relief; and aid in 
repairing public utilities, such as water, light 
and power, transportation, sanitation, and 
communications, for immediate restoration 
of essential services. By the nature of this 
war, some of the nations now least able to 
help themselves have made the largest rela- 
tive contribution toward the common victory. 


4. Where will the foods and other supplies 
come from? 


They will come from many different coun- 
tries. Wheat has alreadr been promised un- 
der the International Wheat Agreement from 
the United States, Canada, Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, and the United Kingdom. Vegetable 
oils will come from Africa, sugar from the 
Caribbean, fish from Newfoundland, rice and 
coffee from Brazil, tea from India and Ceylon, 
beans from Chile and Mexico, evaporated 
milk from New Zealand. Each country will 
be a source of the foods and other supplies 
it is in the best position to supply. The 


United States with its varied products and 
with its location on one of the shorter ship- 
ping routes to Europe will be in a position to 
supply assorted relief commodities when the 
needs are most urgent and transportation 
difficulties most pressing. During that pe- 
riod Americans may face shortages from time 
to time in certain types of food or other 
articles, Countries such as North Africa, re- 
ceiving relief assistance immediately after 
their liberation, will themselves become con- 
tributors of supplies when these are needed 
for other areas that are liberated later. 


5. How much will it cost? Who pays the bill? 


This being a joint enterprise in action, it 
is also a joint enterprise in finance. The 
Council has proposed as a fair basis for con- 
tributions by all the noninvaded nations 1 
percent of their annual income for 1 year 
(the fiscal year ended June 30, 1943), but 
where this would prove too heavy a burden, 
adjustment should be made. The invaded 
countries will make such contributions as 
they can. Although for years to come several 
countries will have to use most of their re- 
sources for rehabilitation and reconstruction, 
they have nevertheless strongly expressed a 
desire to pay for the goods they receive. 
Thus a larger part of U. N. R. R. A. supplies 
will be sold locally. Free local distribution 
is planned for those who cannot afford to 
pay so that they will receive equal share. 
The sum which the United Nations have de- 
cided as necessary to carry out this program 
is $2,500,000,000. Of this sum for the relief 
of Europe and the Far East the share of the 
United States on a 1-percent basis would be 
not over $1,500,000,000. This is much less 
than the $2,250,000,000 we spent on relief in 
Europe during and after the last war. It is 
only the cost of 54% days of war. 


6. What return will we get for this 
contribution? 


The U. N. R. R. A. program is more than 
part of the war liquidation process. It is a 
recognition that these imperative emer- 
gency needs must be met to insure victory. 
Practical and limited in scope it is not a 
world-wide W. P. A. program. Ninety per- 
cent of our contribution will be spent for 
United States products. Furthermore, re- 
establishing conditions favorable to profit- 
able world trade is not charity. It is an in- 
vestment in peace. 


7. Which nations will receive aid? What 
about enemy countries? 


Aid is to go to the victims of war in terri- 
tories now held by the enemy as rapidly as 
the peoples come under the administration of 
the various United Nations. Victims of ac- 
tual warfare in other Allied countries will 
also receive aid. The share of each area will 
be decided by the central organization of 
U. N. R. R. A. on the basis of need, limited 
only by the resources available (determined 
by the Combined Food Board) and the 
equally urgent needs of other countries. 
Whenever necessary, U. N. R. R. A. will oper- 
ate in enemy or ex-enemy countries, but it is 
stipulated that expenses for such operations 
should be paid for by the enemy or ex-enemy 
country. 


8. Who will run it? 


The Director General, appointed by the 
U. N. R. R. A. Council and answerable to that 
council, will be responsible for all opera- 
tions. He has entire authority to choose his 
own staff and it is anticipated that it will 
be composed of expert and experienced ad- 
ministrators of many nationalities. Distri- 
bution in each country will be the responsi- 
bility of the recognized government or 


authority of that area, unless assistance is 
asked. 


9. Will relief be used as a means to political 
ends? 


The chief safeguard against the use of the 
organization for political purposes is the 
fact that it is constituted of many govern- 
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ments of many views and that the policies 
will be determined by the group as a whole 
with the Director General being responsible 
to that group. The signatory nations have 
agreed that these supplies and services will 
“at no time be used as a political weapon.” 
The clear intent is to bring relief where most 
needed (whether that nation or that indi- 
vidual can pay for this service or not), re- 
gardless of race, creed, or political belief, 


10. Will peoples receiving assistance know 
from whom it has come? 


There will undoubtedly be more enthusi- 
astic support in the United States for this 
relief undertaking if the peoples being aided 
are clearly informed as to our share in this 
joint United Nations task. The U. N. R. R. 
A, Council has requested member govern- 
ments to provide opportunities to U. N. R. 
R. A. to publicize its operations and to permit 
the use of labels on supplies furnished by it. 
The peoples receiving aid should therefore 
know how large a share the United States 
contributes. 


11. How long will relief be under military 
control? 


Relief will be under military control only 
as long as hostilities or other military neces- 
sities in any area require such control. The 
decision as to military necessity rests with 
the military command, 


12. Will this program help shorten the war 
and bring the members of the armies of 
occupation home sooner? 


In establishing and maintaining ordered 
conditions behind Allied lines, military effi- 
ciency is increased and victory is hastened, 
Because acute needs are to be met and reha- 
bilitation is to restore the vitality of areas 
depleted by the war, the sooner the population 
will obtain tolerable living conditions, the 
more rapidly can the armies of occupation be 
reduced, and the sooner occupation can end, 


13. Will continued and stricter rationing be 
necessary to carry out our share of this 
program? 

The answer is a qualified “Yes.” Rationing 
will probably have to be continued for a time 
after the war but not primarily because of 
this program. The quantities of food and 
other supplies which we will send to the 
liberated areas, although vitally important 
to the people who receive them, will consti- 
tute a very small percentage of the total 
we consume ourselves. Withdrawing these 
quantities from our markets would not in 
itself create a need for rationing though 
rationing will appreciably help accumulate or 
control these supplies. Many of the com- 
modities needed for relief will be things not 
rationed in this country—some of them not 
even used by consumers here. In the plan- 
ning of production expansion, both in the 
United States and elsewhere, the anticipation 
of relief requirements has been one of the 
factors taken into account. 


14, How long will United Nations relief need 
to continue? 

This is an emergency organization devised 
to bring its own activities to an end through 
rehabilitation. In some areas it may not 
continue after the harvest of the first crop. 
In others, where ruin and depletion are 
greater, the rehabilitation will need time to 
become effective. The U. N. R. R. A. pro- 
gram is expected to terminate about 2 years 
after the close of the war. 


15. Will agricultural rehabilitation in foreign 
lands hurt American farmers? 

No; it will not. With full employment in 
our own country, it has been demonstrated 
that the farmers in the United States have 
customers here at home who need all they 
can produce of most types of farm products. 
The rehabilitation of agriculture in the liber- 
ated countries will be advantageous to us 
as well as to them, This may call for some 
new emphasis in agricultural production in 
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occasional instances. The nations of the 
world are interdependent with respect to 
economic matters. The people of one coun- 
try gain, not from the misery but from the 
prosperity of others. The liberated areas 
must be restored to positions of economic 
stability and given the assistance they need 
to bring their resources back into production. 
What the farmers of this country have real 
cause to fear are the consequences of a dis- 
astrous post-war depression which is likely 
to follow if U. N. R. R. A. fails to do this 
rehabilitation, and to do it well. 


16. How will U. N. R. R. A. affect the jobs of 
American industrial workers? 

Certain commodities produced in America, 
such as shoes and clothing will be needed 
on an emergency basis for foreign relief. 
This will be one of the factors which will 
assist American industry to see itself through 
the period of conversion immediately after 
the war, This relief demand will not create 
large-scale employment nor will it be a sub- 
stitute for a domestic program of full pro- 
duction but it will help through a crucial 
period. Long-range benefits will be gained 
by American workers through the rehabilita- 
tion of these foreign lands whereby these 
impoverished people rebuild their economies 
sufficiently to purchase American products. 


17. How will tt affect private relief agencies, 
national or religious? 

U. N. R. R. A. will welcome the help of pri- 
vate relief agencies with special competence 
and will permit them to operate wherever 
possible in areas of their own choice. Com- 
plete cooperation and integration of func- 
tions are assured voluntary relief agencies 
provided they obtain consent and are sub- 
ject to the regulation of the Director General. 


18. What is the relation of U. N. R. R. A. to 
the Hot Springs Food Conference? 

The food and agriculture plan discussed by 
the United Nations at Hot Springs is world- 
wide. Its purpose is eventually to stabilize 
the world food supply. U. N. R. R. A. is re- 
stricted to certain areas and to emergency 
problems of food supplies during. and imme- 
diately following the war. There will be cer- 
tain times when methods to increase food 
production for emergency use may conflict 
with plans for long-range production. Con- 
sultations have been agreed upon to keep to 
a minimum any such conflict of purposes, 


19. Will joining U. N. R. R. A. involve the 
United States in “entangling alliances”? 
U. N. R. R. A. is not in any sense a super- 

state or an over-all economic organization. 

Individual countries make their own deci- 

sions as to their part in the operation of this 

plan. It will encourage the United States to 
agree to a membership in some form of world 
government only if our citizens become con- 
vinced that it is to our national interest to 
join with other nations in the common solu- 
tion of world problems other than relief and 
rehabilitation. No commitment of such ac- 
tion is made by the participation of the 
United States in U. N. R. R. A. 


20. What can the individual United States 
citizen do about it? 


Every American citizen will be asked to 
make his contribution to this work. He will 
do it by accepting a temporary continuation 
of the rationing of certain supplies essential 
to relieve emergency wants and to stimulate 
quick recovery in war-stricken countries, He 
will be asked to pay his share of the Ameri- 
can contribution, which will be appropri- 
ated by Congress. Both contributions re- 
quire his full understanding that this work, 
while fulfilling the humane desire to bring 
mercy to the suffering, is dictated as well by 
the desire to shorten the war, to save Ameri- 
can lives, to reduce the dangers of post-war 
depression, and to hasten the return to a 
stable and prosperous peace. 

WILLIAM ALLAN NEILSON, 
RAYMOND Gram SWING. 


Is It a Conspiracy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1944 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, as we ap- 
proach the tenth anniversary of the first 
contract of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity extending its light and power rates 
to the people within its distribution 
radius, we are saddened by the fact that 
these blessings have not been extended 
to the people of the entire Nation. 

This morning I had a letter from a 
friend of mine, whose home is in my dis- 


trict, but who is now in Arizona with | 


her husband who is in the Army. She 
comments on the great reduction in 
light and power rates in the T. V. A. area, 
and the measureless benefits these re- 
ductions have brought to the ultimate 
consumers, and deplores the fact that 
such benefits have not reached the peo- 
ple of Arizona. 

I call attention to the fact that Ari- 
zona is within the distribution radius of 
Boulder Dam, and that her people are 
entitled to their pro rata share of Boul- 
der Dam power. 

If the same policy had been applied to 
the distribution of Boulder Dam power, 
and to the distribution of other power 
produced by public projects in Arizona, 
that have been applied in the T. V, A. 
area, the people of Arizona would today 
be getting their power at less than one- 
half the rates they are now paying. 

Nothing that I can think of would be 
of greater economic value to the people 
of that State. 

This lady enclosed an editorial from 
Dunbar’s Weekly, a paper. published at 
Phoenix, Ariz., the date of Monday, Jan- 
uary 17, 1944, which I am inserting in 
the Record at this point as a part of my 
remarks, 

The matter referred to follows: 

Is IT a Consprmacy?—Are We on Our War 
Back To THE SLIMY DEBAUCHING INSULL 
DECADE? 

Has the Reclamation Bureau become an 
implement of the power monopoly and hold- 
ing-company barons of Wall Street? Are the 
benefits of the great hydro power plants of 
this country, built at public expense, to be 
turned over to these leeches who so bitterly 
and unscrupulously opposed their building? 
Must American electric users forever pay 
tribute to these foreign parasites? 

Shall electric consumers circuitously, 
through utility operating cost and rate-base 
juggling, be obliged also to pay for the gigan- 
tic sales and self-eulogizing advertising 
spreads now being run by 142 electric light 
and power companies in the magazine Time 
and other costly advertising mediums, and 
for the sophomoric radio program Report to 
the Nation, nightly imposed on radio Listen- 
ers—all for the glorification of this type of 
proven gangster and blue-sky purveyors of 
the booming twenties? 

That’s the way it looks, Mr. Power User— 
and the bitterest pill of all, the Reclamation 
Bureau, which for so many decades has been 
the recipient of public appropriations of mil- 
lions and millions, seems to have adopted a 
policy of placing as many barriers as possible 
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between the ultimate electric user and elec- 
tric power developed at public cost. 

That we may not condemn unjustly, let us 
“look at the agency record” in Arizona. Here 
the Reclamation Bureau has functioned prin- 
cipally through mechanism of the Salt River 
V-'-y Water Users’ Association. This purely 
private and profit motive corporation claims 
an investment of about $30,000,000 and oper- 
ates a “project” of about 230,000 acres of land. 

It is the largest producer and distributor 
of electric power in Arizona—substantially 
all on public money as its capital. It denies 
and repudiates jurisdiction of any State reg- 
ulatory body, pays no property tax, and for 
more than three decades has followed a rate 
policy of charging all the traffic will bear. 

Available to Arizonians is 17.63 percent of 
the firm power of Boulder Dam now produc- 
ing about 4,155,000,000 kilowatt-hours firm 
hydroelectric power. This vast supply be- 
comes available to Arizona on the establish- 
ment of a State agency to administer the 
same and for 15 years the citizens of Arizona 
have been seeking to secure the establish- 
ment of a power and water authority act 
essential under the Boulder Dam Adjustment 
Act. 

In addition to Boulder Dam on the Colo- 
rado River, we have Parker Dam producing 
120,000 kilowatts, one-half of which belongs 
to Arizona, and there will be produced at 
Davis Dam on the same river, still uncom- 
pleted, 180,000 kilowatts of which a substan- 
tial part belongs to the State. 

With this yast quantity of electric power 
available, Arizona has the third highest elec- 
tric rate of any State in the Union. In 1942 
the electric users of Arizona paid the utility 
companies $6,790,061 more than they could 
have purchased the same electric energy for 
under the Tennessee Valley Authority rates. 

Notwithstanding that we have had several 
damaging power shortages within a very re- 
cent period, every attempt of the citizens of 
Arizona to bring public power from the Colo- 
rado River dams into the consuming and 
marketing areas of the State has been de- 
feated by the Arizona Power Trust—spear- 
headed by this Reclamation Bureau project 
because it fears any power control by the 
people. 

Although Arizona has over 25 public power 
and irrigation districts, some 8 municipall- 
ties and 6 nonprofit cooperatives distributing 
or ready to distribute electric power on a 
nonprofit basis, not one of these public bodies 
has been able to obtain a single kilowatt of 
public power except by buying it from private 
utilities operating on a high profit basis, 
Such Colorado River power as comes into the 
State is by selection of the Reclamation Sery- 
ice distributed through private concerns in 
spite of the fact that our nonprofit public 
units have been seeking this power for many 
years, 


In this new State of sparse population, we 
are afflicted with 11 foreign holding com- 
panies. Two of the leaders—Central Arizona 
Light & Power Co., of Phoenix, and the Tuc- 
son Gas, Electric Light and Power Co., of 
Tucson are owned by the American Power & 
Light Co. and Cities Service Co., respectively. 
These and the Salt River Valley Water Users 
Association operating the Salt River Reclama- 
tion Project, are the three private power con- 
cerns now receiving power from the Colorado 
River and imposing an unconscionable profit 
on electric consumers of Arizona. 

As required by the Boulder Dam Adjust- 
ment Act, the people of this State are seek- 
ing to establish an essential State agency in 
the form of a power and water authority to 
receive and to bring into the consuming and 
marketing areas of the State Boulder Dam 
power on a nonprofit basis and to establish 
publicly owned utility plants for retail dis- 
tribution. 

Several cities and towns have already de- 
clared their respective intentions to adopt 
public ownership as a municipal practice, and 
we have in the city of Mesa one of the most 
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successful public-owned municipalities in 
the United States—thanks to the foresight 
of believers in public power who were obliged 
to wage a 25-year fight against the power 
trust for its establishment. Not one of these 
public units has been able to obtain power 
under the Reclamation Bureau policy except 
through private utilities and at an exorbi- 
tant cost. 

Every movement for municipal ownership 
has been unscrupulously fought by the 
Arizona Power Trust and the fight is still on. 
Recently Cities Service Co. has been ordered 
by the United States Securities and Exchange 
Commission to dispose of its isolated plant 
at Tucson under the National Holding Act; 
and the city is seeking to purchase the plant. 
Cities Service Co., and that includes the 
Power Trust, is fighting the movement with 
all the abandon and extravagance of de- 
bauching campaigns usually indulged in such 
cases. It is presently seeking to force a re- 
consideration of the S. E. C. action and ap- 
parently has the cooperation of the United 
States Reclamation Bureau. The situation 
is best explained by an editorial by Editor 
William R. Mathews, appearing in the Arizona 
Daily Star of that city last December 30: 


“A BUREAUCRAT’S RECORD AND ARIZONA 


“When a bureaucrat back in Washington 
calmly plans to dispose of Colorado River 
power to southern New Mexico, the State of 
Arizona should become interested. When a 
mere hired hand plans to dispose of some- 
thing belonging to Arizona, the State of Ari- 
zona should have something to say about it. 

“When this same bureaucrat announces 
this plan at a time that could easily mislead 
another Government bureau like the S. E. C. 
on a matter of policy, that bureaucrat’s chief, 
in this case Secretary Ickes, should know 
what is going on in his department. In view 
of Mr. Ickes’ record it is hard to believe 
that he knows that one of his bureau chiefs 
is making a public record on a subject at a 
time that fits in with the desires of a private 
public utility attempting to escape the hold- 
ing Company Act of 1935. 

Mr. H. W. Bashore, commissioner of the 
Bureau of Reclamation of Mr. Ickes’ Depart- 
ment of the Interior, wrote a letter to Repre- 
sentative ANDERSON of New Mexico about the 
possibilities of connecting Elephant Butte 
Dam power in southern New Mexico with 
Colorado River power. The gist of Mr. Ba- 
shore's letter amounts to warm approval of 
such an idea, although it specifically states 
that the power allocated to New Mexico from 
Elephant Butte ‘is not being used in that 
State and therefore Texas has been obtaining 
and using more than its allotted share.’ 

“After giving a brief description of future 
power developments on the Colorado River 
and the transmission line now extending 
from Parker to Tucson, Mr. Bashore approves 
the plan of connecting the Tucson end of this 
line with Deming and Elephant Butte power. 
Then he says, Thus the connection from 
Tucson to Deming would link existing lines 
and permit Colorado River power to flow into 
southern New Mexico. It would augment the 
supply of power available to communities in 
New Itexico and Texas now served by the 
Elephant Butte system.’ 

“There is an example of typical bureau- 
cratic thinking and planning. Colorado River 
power belonging to Arizona and California 
is going to be sold to New Mexico, which Mr. 
Bashore admits cannot even use its share of 
Elephant Butte power, and Texas. That 
should be news to the people of Arizona. A 
bureaucrat back in Washington proposes to 
Gispose of something belonging to Arizona 
without even consulting the owners. 

“That much is bad enough. But the bu- 
reaucrat does something that can hardly 
have the approval of the chief, Mr. Ickes. 
He proposes this plan, and thus gives 
Government authority to it, at a time that 
fits in exactly with the plans of a New York 


public utility holding company to do the 
same thing as a means of escaping the full 
effect of the Holding Company Act of 1935. 
He does it when the matter is up for de- 
cision before the S. E. C. He thus, in effect, 
tells the S. E. C. that plans of the holding 
company to integrate New Mexico utilities 
with the Tucson utility, fit in with plans 
of the Reclamation Pureau. He omits en- 
tirely from his letter any information about 
the ownership of Colorado River power and 
the limitations that his Bureau or a private 
company faces in disposing of it. 

“Because this matter is now before the 
S. E. C. for decision, Governor Osborn should 
let the S, E. C. know of Arizona's attitude on 
such a question. Secretary Ickes should at 
least correct this record that one of his sub- 
ordinate bureau chiefs has made so con- 
veniently for a holding company which is 
attempting to escape the full effects of the 
Holding Company Act of 1935.” 

No one in Arizona ever heard of Mr. Ba- 
shore’s proposal until it was suddenly sprung 
at a time most beneficial to the holding comr- 
pany and most detrimental to the city of 
Tucson and public ownership in Arizona. 

Elephant Butte reclamation project dam 
on the Rio Grande in New Mexico produces 
less than 25,000 kilowatts hydroelectric 
power. In that State a large proportion of 
the consumed electric energy is produced by 
steam, Diesel, and-gas plants. That public 
power should be brought from this small 
reclamation unit in a State where power is or 
will be scarce into a State like Arizona where 
power is or will be plentiful seems an ab- 
surdity. A connection between Colorado 
River projects and the Rio Grande projects is 
understandable, but since Boulder power can 
be used only in Arizona and since there is 
not or ultimately will not be any surplus 
power in New Mexico, why has Mr. Bashore 
stepped into the picture at this time and 
under these circumstances? 

The Reclamation Bureau has been func- 
tioning in Arizona for more than 30 years— 
why at some time in this 30 years was an an- 
nouncement not made of any contemplated 
connection from New Mexico? Why come 
forward now with such a proposal—devas- 
tating as it is to the movement for public 
power in a State so sorely afflicted by the 
most vicious Power Trust of any State in the 
Union? 

The people of Arizona have credited Inte- 
rior Secretary Harold L, Ickes, in whose de- 
partment the Reclamation Bureau functions, 
with full sincerity and earnest desire to make 
available public power to the people of Ari- 
zona and other States at the lowest possible 
price. We still have confidence in his sin- 
cerity and purpose; but if his subordinates 
of the Reclamation Bureau control the power 
policies of that agency as in the past, then 
the public may as well abandon any hope of 
benefiting by the great Federal power works 
of the past 10 years. If Director Bashore has 
any satisfactory explanation for his ill-ad- 
vised and ill-timed announcement, we would 
like to hear it; and we trust that Secretary 
Ickes will see that the explanation is forth- 
coming. 


Why? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 
or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1944 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
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in the Recorp, I include the following 
editorial from the Boston Traveler of 
January 29, 1944: 


WHY? 


The American people are entitled to all the 
facts—now—regarding the barbarous, whole- 
sale murders of American and Filipino pris- 
oners of war by the Japanese. 

The American people are entitled to an- 
swers—now—to these questions: 

Why have we not been told the truth? 

Why was the story of Bataan kept secret for 
2 years? 

Why has one former employee of the 
O. W. I. been allowed to sell the most horrible 
tale in all American history to one magazine? 

Why has the report of Lieutenant Colonel 
Dyess, which should be made in the most 
solemn and official form to all the people, 
been sold in the market place like a piece of 
merchandise? 

Why isn’t the whole truth being told? The 
White House has admitted that it isn’t. 

Why has this news, the most momentous 
since Pearl Harbor, been made to coincide 
with a War bond drive? 

Why are the American people steadily 
treated as children? 

We are entitled to all the facts—now. 

We have the right to the full story of 
Bataan. We can take it, no matter what it is. 

President Roosevelt should see now that all 
the American people are given all the facts. 

It is his responsibility. 

It is our right. 


Willkie’s Obvious Decline 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1944 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
oRrD, I include the following editorial 
from the Daily Argus-Leader of Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak.: 


WILLKIE’S OBVIOUS DECLINE 


Almost a phenomenon in American politics 
has been the career of Wendell Willkie. 
Virtually out of a clear sky he shot upon 
the scene in May 1940. He stormed the Re- 
publican Convention in Philadelphia in June 
of that year and, to the amazement of sea- 
soned political observers, got the party’s 
nomination. Then followed a vigorous and 
colorful campaign. He was defeated by 
President Roosevelt in November but it was 
generally conceded that he had made an ex- 
cellent showing. 

But what has happened since then? As 
Willkie’s rise was precipitate, so, it appears, 
is the current tendency for his fall. 

In a recent editorial we pointed out that 
he is dropping far behind Gov. Tom Dewey, 
of New York, in tabulations of the Gallup 
poll. 

The Argus-Leader's poll in South Dakota 
reveals similar trend with Dewey getting 43 
percent of the votes and Willkie 23 percent. 
There has been no campaign for Dewey in 
South Dakota and no campaign against 
Willkie. The change in sentiment has taken 
place without organized influence. 

The Omaha World-Herald conducted a poll 
in Nebraska on a plan somewhat similar to 
that of the Argus-Leader in South Dakota. 
It gave Dewey 40 percent of the votes and 
Willkie 19 percent. And this was the result 
without a campaign on either side. Evi- 
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dently the expression in Nebraska was quite 
voluntarily as it was in South Dakota. 

In all of this, of course, there is a deep 
significance to the party leaders. Though 
some may deny outwardly any particular 
faith in the polls, yet they appreciate their 
importance. The influence of the polls was 
felt, in fact, in Chicago early last week at 
the meeting of the Republican National 
Committee. Observers there saw a tendency 
on the part of the primary Willkie pro- 
moters to turn toward some other candidate 
in the realization that their favorite of 1940 
was not the man for 1944. 

Many Republicans continue to be vigorous 
supporters of Willkie but the polls show a 
sentiment that they cannot ignore. 

Willkie is a resourceful man. But even 
his ingenuity is hardly sufficient to rescue 
himself from the oblivion into which he is 
falling at a critical stage in the development 
of the 1944 campaign. 


Labor Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1944 


Mr, JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution No. 13, 
adopted by Associated General Contrac- 
tors of Minnesota, twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary founders’ meeting, Minneapolis, 
Minn., January 14, 1944: 

Whereas the war is approaching its most 
intense phase, which makes it necessary that 
all citizens do everything possible to aid the 
armed forces; and 

Whereas anything any of us do or fail to 
do which might hamper the armed forces at 
this time may result in prolonging the war 
with consequent greater loss of of life; and 

Whereas governmental orders, directives, 
and interpretations thereof have limited the 
freedom of action on the part of industry to 
handle labor problems in an efficient man- 
ner; and 

Whereas both labor and industry are con- 
fused by the vacillating and inconsistent at- 
titude and actions of the multiplicity of 
bureaus and boards established both in 
peacetime and during the emergency to deal 
with the labor problem, with conflicting 
jurisdictions and superimposition of one on 
the other; and 

Whereas under these conditions labor as a 
whole does not have a clear understanding of 
its rights nor of its duties in relation to the 
greater service to all of the cifizens and, 
therefore, is sometimes misled by selfish or 
uninformed labor leaders into calling strikes 
or threatening to strike which injures the 
Nation's war effort; and 

Whereas both labor and management must 
realize that their first duty is to the armed 
forces at the fronts and that their own in- 
terests will be best served by allowing noth- 
ing to interfere with maximunr production 
of war goods, and that any temporary in- 
justice or sacrifice which labor or manage- 
ment may endure is trivial as compared to 
the heroic sacrifices which are being and will 
be made by our fighting forces and by citi- 
zens in occupied territories: Now, therefore, 
be it : 

Resolved by the twenty-fifth anniversary 
founders’ meeting of the Associated General 
Contractors of Minnesota assembled this 
14th day of January 1944 at Minneapolis, 
Minn., That we believe the duty of organized 


labor is to refrain from all stoppage of war 
work and in industry essential to the war 
effort; be it further 
Resolved, That we request that the admin- 
istration in Washington formulate a labor 
policy that is fair and workable, and to put 
it in the hands of men who are competent 
to administer this critical job and to dele- 
gate adequate powers to thent, 
| 


| 


Soldiers’ Votes and Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1944 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, as the 
soldier-vote bill will soon be before the 
House for debate and decision, I believe 
the Members will be interested in the 
opinion of some of the folks back home. 
Today I submit to you a splendid edi- 
torial on this subject from the Parkers- 
burg News, one of the great papers of 
my State: 


SOLDIERS’ VOTES AND POLITICS 


President Roosevelt's message has done 
nothing to remove the political angle from 
the soldier ballot controversy, or to pour oil 
on the troubled congressional waters. In- 
deed, if the deliberate purpose of the message 
had been to widen the breach and to em- 
phasize politics in the less desirable mean- 
ing of the term, we can think of nothing 
better calculated to accomplish this than the 
President's denunciation of the State ballot 
plan as a fraud, and his demand that every 
Member of Congress stand up and be counted 
on the issue. 

If there is any fraud involved, we think it 
can be demonstrated that it is more likely 
to be found on the Federal ballot side. As 
for making the record, we have seen no eyi- 
dence of a disposition on the part of any 
Member of Congress to hide his position. 
Yet, Mr. Roosevelt’s demand for a counting 
of noses has the same effect, and we think 
deliberately so, of asking a man when he had 
stopped beating his wife. 

Let’s examine the two propositions a min- 
ute. Let's examine them from the stand- 
point of the soldiers and the standpoint of 
election honesty, waiving constitutional 
considerations which are nonetheless seri- 
ous and of far-reaching potentiality. 

Mr. Roosevelt and those supporting the 
Federal ballot plan profess concern only with 
giving men and women in the armed services 
an opportunity to vote, 

Very well, If they are to be given this op- 
portunity, it should be a real opportunity. 
But what is proposed? It is proposed to dis- 
tribute a uniform blank ballot among those 
in the service, on which votes could be cast 
for President and Vice President, United 
States Senator, and Members of Congress. 
These ballots would be distributed and han- 
dled under direction of a ballot commission, 
and returned to the respective States of the 
voting soldiers. The burden of ascertaining 
whether or not these ballots were legal would 
then fall on the States. This of itself would 
impose an almost impossible burden, would in 
all probability hold up vote counting for 
weeks if not months, and inject hopeless 
confusion and contention into determina- 
tion of the election results, 

But there is a great deal more that is ob- 
jectionable involved. Obviously, the soldiers 
would be required to write in the names of 
the candidates they wanted to vote for. We 
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venture to say that not 1 soldier in 50 would 
know the names of the candidates for United 
States Senator running in his State. And 
not one in a hundred, to make it conservative, 
would know the names of the candidates for 
Congress in his district. But most of them 
would know the candidates for President, 
certainly all of them would know one candi- 
date if it happens that Mr. Roosevelt seeks 
a fourth term. Moreover, the opportunity 
for fraud in the distribution and use of bal- 
lots, “by. the basketful,” as Senator REVER- 
comp put it, and the exercise of improper in- 
fluence under such a system would be great 
and obvious. 

Another thought: If it is so important 
that the soldier be given an opportunity to 
vote, why isn’t it important that he be given 
the opportunity to vote a full ballot? The 
President isn't the only officer to be elected. 
The seats of Senators and Congressmen are 
not the only ones to be filled. There are 
Governors and other State officers and count- 
less local officials to be named. Why isn't it 
the soldier's right to have a crack at these 
candidates as well as one of those at the top? 

It isn't important if the purpose is some- 
thing other than to permit service men and 
women to exercise the right of franchise, 

Contrast this situation with that posed by 
the use of State ballots. The State of West 
Virginia has enacted a special law providing 
for the dispatch to interested voters in the 
service of regular absentee ballots. What's 
the matter with that? Did the members of 
the West Virginia Legislature perpetrate a 
fraud when they made a special trip to 
Charleston to work out this ballot? Did the 
Governor of West Virginia, who happens to 
be a Roosevelt Democrat, by the way, intend 
practicing the kind of fraud the President is 
afraid of when he convened the legislature 
in extraordinary session for the express pur- 
pose of making provision for a soldier ballot? 
And what's to be done with these ballots of 
West Virginia and other States if the Presi- 
dent has his way? Incidentally, while on the 
subject of fraud, what does it sound like when 
the Secretaries of War and Navy warn that 
delivery of State ballots couldn't be guaran- 
teed, in the face of the fact that the Govern- 
ment is regularly delivering ordinary mail 
from every corner of the country to American 
soldiers all over the world? If a State ballot 
can't be delivered, how can a Federal one 
make the grade, or how does a letter to a 
soldier reach its destination now? 

There can be, of course, no quarrel with 
the principle of implementing the soldier's 
right of franchise. And nobody that we know 
has quarreled with it. But it is, in our judg- 
ment, one of those situations where the prin- 
ciple is sound but the available methods of 
applying it largely impracticable. We are 
very sure that the thing has stirred up con- 
troversy and set in motion forces which may 
lead to public ills far outweighing the ben- 
efits to anybody likely to flow from the at- 
tempt to make it possible for soldiers to vote, 

We do not believe that there was, at the 
time the thing was started, any great demand 
for a ballot among men under arms. We 
doubt if 1 soldier in 20 had given the mat- 
ter any thought at all or would have been 
the least bit disturbed had the issue never 
been raised and had no attempt to provide 
soldiers’ ballots been made. We are very sure 
that the soldiers and the country would have 
been much better off had those who agitated 
the idea in the first place possessed the good 
sense to let sleeping dogs lie. However, now 
that the thing has been set in motion, we 
think it highly important, not only for the 
sake of the forthcoming election but for the 
sake of future control of the American system 
that the States send their own ballots to 
their own men. We feel very strongly with 
Senator Grorcr that the moment Congress 
invades the field it is proposed to enter with 
the Federal ballot, “we have opened the way 
for Federal control of elections in every 
precinct in America,” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CARTER MANASCO 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1944 


Mr. MANASCO. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the following article by Merlo 
Pusey, from today’s Washington Post: 

WARTIME WASHINGTON 
(By Merlo Pusey) 
MORE ON DOUBLE-CROSS BALLOTS 


One reason why the soldier-vote issue has 
gotten into such a tangle is the persistent 
confusion of legal and mechanical questions. 
Actually there are two controversies rather 
than one. The first centers upon who is en- 
titled to vote, and the second upon the 
best way of getting ballots into the hands 
of qualified voters and back again to elec- 
tion precincts. The problem is simplified, I 
believe, when we consider these issues sep- 
arately. 

The grave weakness of the position taken 
by President Roosevelt and other supporters 
of the Green-Lucas bill is their assumption 
that all men and women in the armed serv- 
ices have the right to vote, or, if they do not, 
that Congress can give it to them. That, of 
course, is a false premise. Congress does not 
have power to say who shall vote and who 
shall not. The courts have so often made 
‘this plain that it is rather amazing to have 
the settled law on the subject blandly ignored 
by responsible officials. 

The fact is that some men and women in 
the armed forces would not have the right 
to vote if they had remained at home. They 
don’t automatically acquire that right by 
reason of being in uniform. Nor can Con- 
gress give it to them. 

In. upholding a Maryland law requiring 
citizens moving into that State to declare 
‘their intention of becoming citizens of Mary- 
land before voting, the Supreme Court had 
this to say; “The privilege to vote in any 
State is not given by the Federal Constitution 
or by any of its amendments. It is not a 
privilege springing from citizenship of the 
United States * * * It may not be 
refusal on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude, but it does not fol- 
low from mere citizenship of the United 
States.” In other words, the privilege to vote 
in a State is within the jurisdiction of the 
State itself, to be exercised as the State may 
direct, and upon such terms as it may seem 
proper, provided, of course, no discrimina- 
-tion is made between individuals in violation 
of the Federal Constitution. 

Before passage of the nineteenth amend- 
ment the courts consistently upheld the right 
of the States to deny the vote to their female 
citizens, “Certainly.” said the unanimous 
Supreme Court opinion in Minor v. Happer- 
sett, “if the courts can consider any question 
settled, this is one. For nearly 90 years the 
people have acted upon the idea that the 
Constitution, when it conferred citizenship, 
did not necessarily confer the right of suf- 
frage.” As recently as 4 years ago the court 
upheld the Georgia poll-tax laws on the 
gro that the privilege of voting is con- 
ferred by the State and is not derived from 
the United States. 

In the face of these and many similar de- 
cisions and the express language of the Con- 
stitution stating the qualifications of voters 
for Members of Congress, sponsors of the 
Green-Lucas bill persist in their attempt to 
create new voting rights by congressional 
action. To be sure, the bill would leave the 


States free to throw out invalid ballots cast 
by soldiers and sailors ineligible to vote 
under State law. But this means only that 
the bill is a fraud insofar as it pretends to 
sweep away State voting qualifications. 

Certainly then, the first step should be to 
strip the Green-Lucas bill of its unconstitu- 
tional provisions. This should be accom- 
panied by a vigorous drive to induce the 
States to enfranchise men and women in the 
armed services who do not now have the 
vote. President Roosevelt poured scorn up- 
on the idea of State action in his message the 
other day. But if the States themselves 
adopt this defeatist attitude, it will mean 
that thousands of soldiers will be double- 
crossed. They will be given what purports 
to be a ballot but which will be only a scrap 
of paper for the waste basket when it gets 
to the precincts where votes are counted. 

If this legal problem were disposed of by 
the simple method of following the Constitu- 
tion, it would be much easier to work out a 
compromise on the mechanical issue of get- 
ting ballots to the men in uniform and back 
to voting precincts. The objective here, it 
seems to me, should be the same as in the 
removal of voting restrictions; that is, to se- 
cure maximum participation of our defenders 
in the elections. Obviously, then, State bal- 
lots should be given preference to the “bob- 
tail Federal ballot” wherever that is feasible. 
State ballots containing the names of both 
Federal and local candidates could certainly 
be used in most instances so far as soldiers 
within the United States are concerned. 
Short Federal ballots may be the only feasi- 
ble means of reaching men on distant battle 
fronts. But here again it appears that many 
of the States will have to legalize the use of 
such ballots. For the Constitution specifi- 
cally gives the States full control (except as 
to the time of selection) over the choice of 
‘electors who carry out the will of the people 
in designating the President and Vice Presi- 
dent. 

The greatest danger of all would be disre- 
gard of these constitutional directions. For 
that would taint the election and might 
easily involve this country in a political brawl 
such as that which followed the Hayes-Tilden 
contest. What a foolish mockery it would 
be to flout our Constitution under the pre- 
tense of extending the voting privilege when, 
by a little extra effort, the men in uniform 
can be given genuine ballots that will actually 
help to elect the candidates of their choice! 


Lend-Lease and Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES A. WRIGHT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1944 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 


orp, I include the following editorial 


from the Boston Herald of January 15, 
1944: 


LEND-LEASE AND VICTORY 


The balance between victory and disaster 
in World War No, 2 has been so close so many 
times that relatively minor factors may be 
said to have affected the final result, but 
there cah be no question that lend-lease was 
decisive. Without it, we would today be 
looking forward to a quite different world 
and one far less hopeful for international 
cooperation, It has cost us only one-seventh 
of our total war expenditures, and we never 
got more for our money. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The debate on H. R. 1776, the lend-lease 
bill, in the winter of 1940-41 was national 
in an unusual sense, Landon and Hoover 
were among those opposing it. The measure 
was passed in March by 260 to 165 in the 
House and 60 to 31 in the Senate. Yet after 
the policy had had a chance to prove itself, 
there was no question of the Nation's in- 
dorsement, and it is significant that the votes 
on renewal in 1943 were 407 to 6 and 82 to 0. 

Lend-lease was a “natural” in this war. 
We could not send our soldiers in time to 
defend our principles and our country, so we 
sent instead our guns, our planes, and our 
food to fight for us. To have demanded cash 
for our supplies or to have exacted loans 
would have simply wrecked the whole pro- 
gram or dislocated post-war adjustments. 
Yet obvious as was the necessity, the actual 
creation of the program was a stroke of 
genius. Former Administrator Stettinius in 
his report recalls that the President indicated 
in the summer of 1940 that his mind was 
working along the lines of lending ships to 
Britain, but the final idea was born in the 
Treasury Department, which discovered an 
1892 law permitting the lease of Army prop- 
erty under certain circumstances. 

Oddly enough, lend-lease may help to win 
the peace as well. The principle of mutual 
aid in mutual self-interest must live on, says 
Stettinius. “In that unity we can find the 
strength to build a peaceful world in which 
freedom and opportunity will be secure for 
all.” 


Heroic Rescue by Miss Talmadge 
Gwaltney, of Cradock, Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WINDER R. HARRIS 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1944 


Mr. HARRIS of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD, I wish herewith to insert a news- 
paper account—from the Norfolk Vir- 
ginian-Pilot—of the heroic rescue of two 
persons from impending death by little 
Miss Talmadge Gwaltney, 10 years old, 
of Cradock, Norfolk County, Va., which 
is in my congressional district. This 
young girl is deserving of recognition and 
credit in the form of a Carnegie hero 
medal, and I earnestly trust that such an 
award shall be made to her, I am sub- 
mitting the case to the body which passes 
on these awards. 

The news story from the Virginian- 
Pilot follows: 

GIRL, 10, RESCUES GHILD AND MAID FROM GAS- 
FILLED HOUSE—PORTSMOUTH MISS SHUTS OFF 
JET, REMOVES BABY, SUMMONS FIREMEN 
Through the presence of mind and quick 

action of Talmadge Gwaltney, 10-year-old 

girl of 64 Cushing Street, Cradock, a 4-year- 

Olu daughter of Mr. and Mrs. G. B. Porter, 

of 41 Prospect Parkway, and a Negro maid 

employed by the Porters were saved from 
asphyxiation by gas shortly before 2 o'clock 
yesterday afternoon in the Porter residence. 

The maid, Doris Terry, 25, was revived 
after a pulmotor squad from the Cradock 
fire department and assistants gave artificial 
respiration for about an hour and 15 minutes. 
The child, Judie Ann Porter, did not require 
respiratory treatment, having been moved 
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from the house to the front porch of the 
residence hy Talmadge Gwaltney. j 

According to information obtained by As- 
sistant Chief L. B. Boynton, of the Cradock 
fire department, the Porter child and the 
maid were alone in the house, Boynton said 
he was informed that the accident occurred 
when the child is believed to have turned 
on a jet in the gas stove while the maid was 
engaged in ironing. 

Shortly after this, Boynton said, Talmadge 
Gwaltney went to the residence to visit the 
Porter child. Entering the home, she dis- 
covered the maid and the child on the floor. 
She hastily took the child to the front porch 
after turning off the gas jet, and ran next 
door and informed neighbors what had oc- 
curred and the fire department was sum- 
moned. The child quickly revived in the 
outside air. 

Respiratory treatment was given the maid 
by Assistant Chief Boynton and Firemen 
Charles Winn and John Winn, and by Mrs. 
Mabel Dorson, of the Norfolk County Motor 
Corps, and an employee of the Virginia Elec- 
tric & Power Co. 


The American Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WINDER R. HARRIS 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1944 


Mr. HARRIS of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, one of the most important tasks 
which will confront this Nation in the 
post-war period is the perfecting of a 
definite and workable plan for the con- 
servation and efficient use of our great 
American merchant marine. We are 
spending, under appropriations by Con- 
gress, many billions of dollars to build 
merchant ships. These vessels now are 
contributing vitally to the successful 
prosecution of the war. They are being 
wisely and intelligently handled under 
the direction and jurisdiction of the War 
Shipping Administration, headed by 
Rear Admiral Emory S. Land. 

By the time the war ends in victory 
for our arms, we probably will have 20,- 
000,000 tons of shipping. That shipping 
is going to be perhaps our strongest weap- 
on in the making of an enduring peace 
and the rehabilitation of the United 
States and the other nations of the world. 
This great American merchant marine— 
by far the largest cargo fleet ever con- 
structed in any country at any time in 
the history of the world—must be han- 
dled in the interest, first, of this Na- 
tion and its people; if directed and guided 
in that direction, it inevitably will ren- 
der invaluable service to the other people 
and other countries of the world. 

I was delighted to note in the Wash- 
ington Post today an account of the 
formation of an organization designed 
to promote an adequate privately owned 
American merchant marine. This is a 
worthy and patriotic objective. I trust 
it shall receive the active interest and 
support of every Member of Congress. 

The news article from the Washington 
Post follows: 
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Sup Lives Form FEDERATION To PROMOTE 
PRIVATE OWNERSHIP 


Formation of the National Federation of 
American Shipping, comprising virtually all 
oceangoing shipping of the country, was an- 
nounced yesterday to promote an adequate 
privately owned American merchant marine. 

Similar in scope to the General Council of 
British Shipping and the Association of 
American Railways, spearhead of the Na- 
tion’s railroads, the federation elected Almon 
E. Roth, of San Francisco, west coast ship- 
ping executive, as president. 

The federation, formed by five existing 
shipping associations, outlined a three-point 
program: 

1. Disposition of the tonnage which the 
Government will own at the end of the war, 
estimated at forty to fifty million tons, on a 
basis that will be fair to all concerned and 
yet enable American private industry to com- 
pete with foreign shipping. 

2. Development of coastwise, intercoastal, 
and foreign commerce. 

3. Construction and acquisition of modern 
and speedy vessels. 

“The development of a national program 
for the rehabilitation of the American mer- 
chant marine involves many delicate rela- 
tions with foreign governments and foreign 
shipping services,” the federation said in a 
statement. 

The federation will provide an authorita- 
tive voice for American shipping interests in 
connection with the solution of these inter- 
national problems, 

WILL QUIT W. L. B. POST 

Roth, who will take a leave of absence as 
president of the San Francisco Employers 
Council and resign as an industry member of 
the National War Labor Board to accept the 
new post, said so far there has been no com- 
mon agreement on the probable size of the 
Nation's peacetime merchant marine, or other 
factors involved. 

Roth, a former president of Rotary Inter- 
national, will be succeeded as president of the 
San Francisco Employers Council by George 
O. Bahrs. 


DIRECTORS NAMED 


Named directors of the shipping federation 
were: 

R. R. Adams, of Grace Lines, New York 
City; J. J. Halloran, Sprague Steamship Co., 
Boston; Basil Harris, United States Lines, 
New York; B. B. Howard, Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, New York; Joseph T. Lykes, Lykes 
Bros., New Orleans, La.; H. Harris Robson, 
United Fruit Co., New York; H. W. Warley, 
Calmar Steamship Corporation, New York; 
Henry F. Grady, American Presidents Line, 
San Francisco; Frazier Bailey, Matson Navi- 
gation Co., San Francisco; Charles L. Wheeler, 
McCormick Steamship Co., San Francisco; 
A. O, Wall, General Petroleum Corporation, 
Los Angeles; E. P. Farley, American-Hawallan 
Steamship Co., New York; E. Myron Bull, 
A. H. Bull & Co., New York City; Edward A. 
Roberts, Waterman Steamship Corporation, 
Mobile, Ala.; and Roth. 


A Soldier’s Letter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1944 


Mr, JUDD. Mr, Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am enclosing a 
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letter received from a soldier from my 
district who is now serving with the 
Fortieth Engineers Regiment in Italy. 
I believe it expresses concisely the two- 
fold mandate which most of the men in 
the armed forces are issuing in unmis- 
takable terms to us, their Representa- 
tives in Congress. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: We are depending on 
you to keep the guns and planes arolling 
to cur front. 

We are also placing our faith in your 
hands to make sure the peace structure to 
be erected on the foundation of an uncon- 
ditional surrender will be one that will guar- 
antee a permanent peace no matter what the 
cost in dollars and cents may be. 

Best wishes, 
Pvt. (ist cl.) Prep E. WEBBER, 


Home Front Heroes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1944 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, wherever there is a strike in 
some essential war industry or whenever 
an unauthorized stoppage of work delays 
the production of some urgently needed 
war item the country hears about it in 
short order—through the press or over 
the radio. However, when a particularly 
outstanding production job is accom- 
plished somewhere on the home front it 
is too often overlooked or neglected. 

One such job was recently done, at the 
Joshua Hendy Iron Works in Santa Clara 
County, Calif. I consider it worthy of 
special mention. As the Watsonville 
Register-Pajaronian editorialized: 


* 
One of the most heart-warming stories of 
the war recently came to light. It didn’t 
take place in a fox hole under enemy fire. 
It is not a story of air heroes or of great 
bravery on the sea. It is just a story from 
our own production front right here in Cali- 
fornia. But what a story. 


The Navy Department relates it as 
follows: 


This month at the Joshua Hendy Iron 
Works, Sunnyvale, Calif., 310 more men lived 
up to the production slogan “Difficult things 
we do immediately. The impossible takes 
a little longer.” On a Thursday, officials of 
the company received a call from the Navy 
Department in Washington, The Navy, in 
substance said, “We need 250 (restricted) 
in a hurry. We need 2 of them next Wednes- 
day for test at our proving grounds. We need 
the rest by Friday. This is important.” 

The company said, O. K.“ 

That particular job needed 310 men with 
a particular welding skill. They were not 
available at the Joshua Hendy works. No 
blueprints were at hand. Fifty tons of cer- 
tain material were needed and the company 
didn’t have it. 

Nevertheless, on Saturday the job was 
under way.. Three hundred and ten men 
were gathered from various industrial plants 
in the San Francisco Bay area, The Navy 
flew in models and prints of the equipment. 
Neighboring factories furnished the needed 
supplies and materials, Time clocks and 
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cards were pitched out of the window and 
for the next 150 hours these men put on a 
demonstration of what the home front can 
really do, They established a record of 
which Americans everywhere can be proud. 

These men couldn’t be told either the pur- 
pose or use of the equipment. Most of them 
owed no allegiance to this plant. They didn’t 
know the boss and they weren't in the Navy. 
But they absorbed the idea that the chips 
were down and that the Navy needed the 
equipment on time. ` 

Sometimes the welding fumes would get 
a man and he would have to go somewhere 
until his stomach straightened up. But the 
work didn't stop. A foreman would take up 
the welding torch. If a man got groggy he 
would lie down on a nearby cot and one of 
the inspectors took over. The boss, in over- 
alls, did the same. The wives of the men 
somehow caught on to the spirit of the pro- 
duction battle and brought food, coffee, clean 
clothing and shaving material from home. 

On time the test equipment was completed 
and rushed to the Proving Ground. Produc- 
tion didn’t wait on results. The men kept 
right on. They were pretty sure the stuff 
was right because the Navy inspectors made 
preliminary tests right on the assembly line. 
If there was the slightest question on quality 
the men themselves tossed it aside. 

By 2 p. m. on Friday, 7 days after getting 
under way, the job was done and the last 
crate of equipment was in the hands of the 
Navy en route to the job at hand. 

Better that one, Mr. Hitler. 


Mr. Speaker, it is such outstanding ac- 
complishments as the one related above, 
repeated over and over again, from Maine 
to California and from Washington to 
Florida, that not only prove that the 
United States is indeed the arsenal of 
democracy but that also furnish conclu- 


sive proof that the days of Hitler and 


Hirohito are numbered. The men and 
women who do these jobs merit the 
Navy’s highest praise: “Well done.” 


, Legislation To Help Western Mining 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAURICE J. SULLIVAN 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1944 


Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Mining Record, Denver, Colo., 
of January 27, 1944: 


LEGISLATION TO HELP WESTERN MINING INDUSTRY 


The outstanding legislation so far as the 
mining industry is concerned, proposed in 
Washington during 1943, was the bill of Con- 
gressman MAURICE J, SULLIVAN, representing 
the State of Nevada, which, if passed by Con- 
gress, will remove mining and oil financing 
from the provision of the Federal securities 
law. This legislation would bring the mining 
States of the West back to life and end the 
expenditure of millions of dollars by the 
Federal Government now being taken from 
the United States Treasury in an effort to 
develop prospects into mines. Congressman 
Svutiivan’s bill, in our opinion, is the most 
vital legislation that has been proposed in 
recent years to end the present stagnation 
in many western mining districts. 


The Federal securities law, as interpreted 
by the S. E. C., is so severe that practically 
all mining and oil financing has been ended. 
The Federal law is designed to prevent fraud 
in the sale of these securities. But there are 
plenty of State and Federal laws to prevent 
fraud. The progress of an entire industry 
should not be stopped because a few rack- 
eteers once moved in on the mining business. 
There are rackets in most lines of business, 
but the progress of industries isn’t stopped 
by them. These racketeers are singled out 
and prosecuted, leaving industry in which 
they operated in better position than before. 

The mining and oil industries can be made 
to afford positions for returning soldiers after 
the war. But if the present stagnation in 
opening new mines and drilling new oil wells 
is allowed to continue, there will be few posi- 
tions in this mining development for the men 
returning. 

The Government will undoubtedly stop 
financing mine development from the United 
States Treasury when the need for metals 
for war purposes comes to anend, The West 
should prepare for this by backing the Sulli- 
van bill. Greater supplies of oil are needed 
for the war. One way to get this oil would 
be to allow the financing of wildcat drilling 
operations as was in effect when the present 
great producing oil flelds were being deyel- 
oped. Fortunes can be made with the pres- 
ent price of oil; developers would finance and 
drill if given the chance. 


Mustering-Out Payments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1944 


Mr, KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress recently passed the Mustering-Out 
Payment Act of 1944. This is a bill 
which affects millions of people in and 
out of our armed services. I want to set 
out briefly its main provisions in simple, 
nonlegalistic’ language so that every 
service man and woman will be able to 
tell at a glance just what his or her 
rights are in respect to this legislation. 
If there is anything which is not clear, 
my suggestion would be that you con- 
sult your veterans’ post or write to your 
Congressman, Meanwhile, keep this for 
reference. 

WHO GETS IT? 


All members of the Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, and Coast Guard honorably 
discharged on or after December 7, 1941. 

EXCEPY 


1. Those eligible for retirement; 

2. Those receiving a higher base pay 
rate than the base pay cf officers of the 
third period ($2,400) ; 

3. Those discharged on their own 
initiative to accept other employment 
(except for the period served out of the 
United States or in Alaska); 

4. Air Corps Reserve officers, not se- 
lected for a commission, entitled to 
receive a lump-sum payment ($500 for 
each year of active duty); 

5. Those whose total service was as 
students under a service-training pro- 
gram; 
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6. Those discharged to enter either 
the United States Military, Naval, or 
Coast Guard Academies, or those whose 
total service was as a cadet of one of the 
academies; and 

7. Any commissioned officer not dis- 
charged within 3 years of termination of 
the war. ; 

WHAT DO YOU GET? 

1. You would get $300 if you have 
served 60 days or more outside the conti- 
nental United States or in Alaska. 

2. Two hundred dollars if you have 
served 60 days or more, but have not been 
sent outside this country. 

3. One hundred dollars if you have less 
than 60 days of active service. 

4, If you have more than one honor- 
able discharge, you get mustering-out 
pay on only one of them. 

5. You are entitled to these payments 
whether you were mustered out before 
or after the passage of this act. 

HOW ARE THE PAYMENTS MADE? 


Payments are made in monthly install- 
ments of $100 each. If you are entitled 
to $300, you get $100 when you leave the 
service and $100 in each of the following 
2 months. If you are entitled to only 
$100, you naturally receive that amount 
in one lump sum, 


HOW DO THOSE ALREADY MUSTERED OUT GET 
THE MONEY? 


Those already mustered out must 
make special application for the pay 
within 2 years to the War or Navy De- 
partment. You are to receive $100 
within 1 month after your application is 
approved. Additional payments will be 
made each 30 days until the entire sum 
is paid. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

First. This money is exempt from 
taxation. 

Second. It cannot be claimed by cred- 
itors or be subject to attachment by court 
procedure. 

Third. Under other existing laws the 
serviceman gets his transportation home 
in addition to this mustering-out pay. 


Peace for All Mankind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1944 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, for more 
than a quarter of a century Mr. Jacques 
Back has been a leader in civic and reli- 
gious movements not only in Nashville, 
Tenn., but in the South. In that time 
he has unselfishly contributed of his 
thought, energies and efforts to every 
worthy cause in the interest of the public 
good. 

Mr. Back published an editorial in the 
Observer, of January 28, 1944, dealing 
with a subject that currently is receiving 
a great deal of attention. Because I be- 
lieve this editorial to have been inspired 
by the highest motives of patriotism and 
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an intense desire to promote the estab- 
lishment of a just peace, I desire to in- 
sert it here under leave granted to extend 
my remarks. 

The editorial follows: < 

SHALL THEY Be HELD SLAVES BY MEN? 
(By Jacques Back) 

It is natural that men and women every- 
where should speculate as to how and when 
the war will end; that nations should draw 
blueprints now for a new world structure; 
that mankind should envision a peace that 
will give real and lasting security to all, 
This global conflict shall not, we vow, end 
in futile compromise in the appeasement of 
aggressor forces; not in an armistice that is 
but the interim period for scheming and 
trading; not in a victory that is mere illusion, 

There is much to sway our emotions and to 
fashion our minds, once the terror of actual 
warfare begins to subside in the hour of 
victory it is so easy to preach and to grant 
forgiveness, Yes; even to forget, save per- 
haps in poetry that tugs at our heartstrings. 
the millions who He buried beneath the 
earth. Especially we, in this land—the 
America that is noted for its material wealth, 
and, no less, for its sublime idealism—we, 
who had to be shocked into consciousness by 
treachery, driven into action by brutish ag- 
gression, we who surprised the world by a 
heroism and fortitude, both of spirit and 
heart, unmatched in the annals of history— 
we are still the apostles of mercy, the dis- 
pensers of justice all too frequently misdi- 
rected by compassion. 

I pray that Americans may always retain 
that balance of character. For, from it 
springs our Nation's greatness, its marvelous 
development. Because of it, this western 
land is respected and, by some, hated; at 
times feared and envied. For it men have 
fought and suffered hardships and died. 
It is both its glory and its strength. But I 
pray, also, that Americans will insist that 
this shall be, indeed, the war to end war; 
that the prophetic vision expressed in the 
Atlantic Charter shall become the touchstone 
of international morality, the taproot of a 
new social order based not on might, but on 
justice; not on racial distinctions, but on 
ethics of equality and decency; not on arro- 
gance or covetousness but on mutual appre- 
ciation. That there be no barriers to human 
progress, no separate gates, marked for Chris- 
tian or Jew, or for any one of numberless 
sects and creeds through which man may 
hope to enter into the kingdom; no “ver- 
boten" signs on the highway that leads to the 
land of promise, to tranquillity, to peace. 

I pray also—lest I must hold without 
value all professions of humane concern— 
that Americans will prize, beyond challenge, 
the integrity of the pledged word. For, if na- 
tional honor is sacrificed to suit expediencies, 
if solemn treaties are scrapped to appease 
groups and individuals clamoring for privi- 
lege—then the spectres of fear and want will 
remain to harass society, to again threaten 
civilization. 

It may seem trite to restate Adolf Hit- 
ler's sinster boast that he would drive the 
Jews out of Germany— from out of eyery 
land on the face of the earth. Such was the 
theme song of his Mein Kampf—the fanatical 
rambling, which the world laughed away as 
the meaningless explosion of a cramped 
mentality. It was his tempting promise to 
the disgruntled cliques in the Reich— 
the monarchists, who had been robbed of 
their throne; the socialists, whose political 
platform seemed so much like an importation 
from the Osten; the little kings and princes, 
and the vested members of the general staff, 
who had feverishly searched for something to 
lean upon, to guide them, to give them 
“face,” during the humiliating. post World 


War No. 1 years. It was, perhaps, only a 
chance shot, but it found its mark. It 
touched the festering wound in the political 
anatomy of the nation which was down in 
the mouth, and down at the heels—a nation 
which had been beaten in the game for high 
stakes, and now—hungry and desperate— 
was ready to make an art of petty larceny. 

The Herrenvolk—the super race—accepted 
Adolf Hitler's sporting proposition. To beat 
up a few old Jews, to smash a few Jew shop 
windows, would be a diversion. It would 
break public inertia, provide a new topic for 
bierstuben conversation, bring back a sense 
of power. Here was a sure thing, just a few 
hundred thousand Jews to cope with. The 
French, and the hated English, and the 
Americans, complacently hugging their 
money bags—they surely wouldn't mind. 
As a matter of fact they might think it a 
clever political play, and even be led to 
imitate it. So the Jew was made the scape 
goat—destined for capital punishment, but, 
as a feeble concession to international law 
(what mockery), charged with all the crimes 
contained in the German lexicon of defeat. 
He started the war, Germans were told—he 
shunned the fight—he formulated the peace 
terms. Barred almost entirely from partici- 
pation in the Government’s affairs, he, never- 
theless, misdirected its policies. He con- 
trolled wealth and prostituted science and 
art; half capitalist and half Communist, this 
freak creature, with diabolical cunning, stood, 
feet firmly planted, upon the prostrate forms 
of 60,000,000 Aryan blue bloods. Why won- 
der that, in its hour of deep humilitation and 
resentment, the German people should rise to 
punish and drive out or kill this alien sect? 
Heil, Hitler! 

What seemed a sport at first, soon became 
stark, terrifying reality. German youths, 
trained to be gangsters, became super- 
gangsters. They robbed and stoned, and 
killed “by orders of, and protected by, the 
law of the Reich”; they gorged themselves, 
their insatiable appetites matched only by 
their astounding capacity to stomach the 
bitter fare; it didn't disturb their digestion, 
their gastric juices functioned quite nor- 
mally. The blood and the tears, the ghastly 
figures of bludgeoned Jews—the grim drama 
in which they played stellar roles—left them 
untouched; it gave them, if anything, a sense 
of new power. They were (who dared deny 
it?) the conquering race. 

History will record it as the tragic sin of all 
governments that they failed to stop this 
orgy of rape and murder. It proved to be 
Germany’s first step in a well-formulated 
plan to invade and annex neighboring states; 
to defy and subjugate and rule the Conti- 
nent; to challenge and fight and enslave the 
world. The German General Staff would 
never have thought of liquidating the Reich's 
Jews, but Hitler and his motley cohorts were, 
after all, furnishing a “diversion” and what 
matter if the Jews were made to feel the 
first shock of the onmarching hordes? Let 
the Austrian clown have his fun, the generals 
argued, and, for the time being, the glory 
(or the blame), whilst we place the cannons 
and train the human fodder and mass for 
the brilliant venture. And so Adolf Hitler 
had his way, first with the Jews in Germany, 
and then with those of Austria. Country 
after country as each came within the 
sphere of German domination, resorted to 
the same method of “diversion”; torture 
Camps sprang up here and there; extermina- 
tion centers, brothels, and death vans, and 
sealed cattle trains. More than one Lidice 
shall, for generations to come, be mute testi- 
mony to this age and time, when Christian 
Germany, with laughter and scorn, crucified 
its sacred heritage, reversed the Decalog. 

We, who gain our information from reports 
and comments liberally sprinkled with propa- 
ganda, cannot always attest the accuracy of 
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figures. When we calculate the extent of 
Hitler's war on the Jews we can only take the 
facts as they are presented to us. Some 
claim that 2,000,000 Jews have been wantonly 
slaughtered; others place the total at nearly 
three million. Hundreds of thousands, it is 
known, have been evacuated—the young and 
strong to forced menial labor; the aged carted 
off and brutally murdered. Masses of them 
linger in concentration camps—ill, cold, 
starved, hopeless. Some escaped. A few by 
a queer whim of fate are harbored by friends, 
by Christian friends, waiting for the day 
when they may manage to elude the hang- 
man’s clutches. 

For these few there is still a haven. With 
all doors closed, with nations ceremoniously 
maintaining immigration quotas and bureau- 
cratic rules, there still is Palestine. There 
still is the homeland. There still is that 
crystal-clear declaration of sympathy which 
Lord Balfour transmitted on November 2, 
1 the fateful days of World War 

0. 1: 

His Majesty's Government view with favor 
the establishment in Palestine of a national 
home for the Jewish people, and will use their 
best endeavors to facilitate the achievement 
of this object.” 

There—at long last—loomed the realiza- 
tion of a people’s dream, the answer to an 
age-old prayer. A national home”—for the 
persecuted, the banished, the despairing un- 
derlings of society; for the human flotsam 
vainly seeking anchorage; for a weary, heart- 
sick, wandering race. It was a legal docu- 
ment; a luminous beacon—that pointed the 
way, charted the course. Fifty-two other gov- 
ernments including our own, endorsed it. 
Great Britain’s trusteeship, accordingly be- 
came a corporate responsibility, a matter of 
individual and collective interest, and the 
Jews of the world were justified in their be- 
lief that the text and purpose of the Balfour 
Declaration would be respected and honor- 
ably observed. 

The extent of that confidence and the 
measure of reliance on Great Britain's 
pledged word were unrestrained. Jews 
poured their wealth into Palestine; they re- 
claimed vast areas of swamp land; erected 
towerlng edifices; harnessed natural re- 
sources; built modern communities. The 
people of the land were coming back to the 
soil. The drawers of water gathered at the 
wells—the shepherds on the hills—the build- 
ers high atop mountainsides. A new chapter 
in the life of the race was slowly beginning to 
evolve—a bright romance that had the un- 
dertone of joy and peace—of security. 

Can you sense the profound gratitude of 
these hearts? How they must have invoked 
God's blessing upon the defenders of human- 
ity, upon Great Britain, upon America, upon 
the righteous among the nations. Hitler 
swore that he would drive the Jews out of 
every land, and from the face of the earth, 
Can they reach Palestine? 

History again steps in, For each of the 
next 5 years—(so reads the British White 
Paper, issued on May 17, 1939)—a quota of 
10,000 Jewish immigrants will be allowed, on 
the understanding that a shortage in any 
one year may be added to the quotas of 
subsequent years within the 5-year period 
if economic absorptive capacity permits.” 
And “after the period of 5 years no fur- 
ther Jewish immigration will be permitted 
unless the Arabs are prepared to acquiesce 
in it.” And then: ‘His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is satisfied that when the immigra- 
tion over the 5 years which is now contem- 
plated has taken place, they will not be 
justified in facilitating the further develop- 
ment of the Jewish National Home by immi- 
gration, regardless of the wishes of the Arab 
population.” 

Proud England! 
among nations! 


Champlon of honor 
How can Great Britain 
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speak in terms of disdain and 

this or that nation with the violation of 
solemn treaties, when she thus flagrantly 
dishonors her own pledged word? Nay, 
more: when she betrays the trust imposed 
in her. by 52 sister-nations? The British 
White Paper is the black stain on her na- 
tional coat-of-arms; it is, in design, a replica 
of the Munich Pact; it is selling the Jews 
down the river. Part of the political assets 
left by the late Chamberlain government, 
it stands to menace the world's hope of 
peace. Winston Churchill fought it bitterly, 
if ineffectively, when it was promulgated. 
Is it not strange then, that Mr. Churchill, 
now wielding greater power than has any 
statesman in Great Britain's long history, 
should fail to restate his solemn conviction— 
that Jews may come to their Jewish home- 
land “as a right, not of sufferance.” It is 
hard to understand how the world’s hu- 
manitarians—President Roosevelt and the 
Prime Minister, having formulated the At- 
lantic Charter, the code of ethics that shall 
govern international relations, how men 80 
well informed of what’s going on in the 
German mind—how they can hesitate for 
one moment to proclaim that freedom from 
want and freedom from fear, and the right 
to live in peace shall not be guaranteed 
merely to some whilst denied to others; that 
the Jews shall be co-sharers in these precious 
liberties. 

The enforcement of the British White 
Paper would be as a death sentence pro- 
nounced upon Jewish hopes. Like a court's 
decree, which, after a brief respite, sets the 
day of execution, Hitler—more than any 
other man—will welcome that day. He will 
accept it as the go-ahead signal, as Great 
Britain’s tacit permission to have him deal 
as he pleases with the rest of the homeless 
Jews in his still firmly held fortress of 


There are some who counsel that this 18 
not the time to create a furore about a few 
million Jews. I plead, dispassionately, yet 
with all the earnestness of my being, that 
this is the time. I hold it is the essence of 
patriotism. I count it an indissoluble part 
of the ethics and the creed that are basic of 
our democratic way of life, that America 
should speak out now. Two million fiendish 
murders are worth talking about. The mil- 
lions who are held slaves are worth thinking 
about. The anguished cries for deliverance 
from death cells, from the hell of the torture 
halls, from prison tombs—they weigh as an 
agonizing burden on the conscience of hu- 
manity. We cannot lift that burden, even 
whilst we liberate the Greeks and the Serbs, 
the Poles and the French. It will be with 
us at the very hour when the enemy is on 
his knees and submits in unconditional sur- 
render. The world will not be free unless 
we level the barriers, until we efface the 
ghettos and open the gates. 

If this is not the time for any one thing, 
it is not the time for playing power politics, 
for diplomatic gambling. It is not the time 
for evasive silence. Indeed, it is not the time 
for Great Britain to forfeit the good will of 
the people of. America. I want Great Brit- 
ain to revoke the White Paper. I want Great 
Britain to redeclare the principles of the Bal- 
four Declaration. I want to be able to stand 
up proudly—withal, humbly—and count my- 
self one of the free Americans whose faith 
in British honor cannot be shaken, Too, I 
want it written into the history of this age 
that America helped mightily to cut the 
shackles that have held a whole people to the 
cross for 20 centuries, I want redemption 
for the Jew from his suffering; for the Chris- 
tain from his sin of omission; for humanity 
from its mortal weaknesses, from war, from 
greed, from the spirit of hate, I want peace 
for all mankind. 


Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1944 


Mr.FULBRIGHT. Mr.Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post for Tuesday, 
Pebruary 1: 

SOLDIER VOTE 


Across no subject have more red. herrings 
been drawn than across the soldier yote bill. 
But the parliamentary tangle in which the 
bill had been lost is now being straightened 
out. The second Lucas-Green bill—the so- 
called Federal ballot bill—has been revised 
in committee. In its present form it meets 
valid objections which had been advanced 
against its parent. Those objections were 
weighty. They persuaded this newspaper 
that second thoughts were necessary on & 
bill which was tantamount to a fraud al- 
most equally with the State ballot bill which 
was so denounced by the President. In one 
section the bill waived State law in giving 
the vote to all servicemen. In another sec- 
tion the determination of the validity of the 
filled-out ballot was left to State officials, 
In other words, the right to vote was not 
ipso facto granted under the Lucas-Green 
bill. Those who rent the air in behalf of 
this measure as it stood prior to revision 
were confused themselves and were confus- 
ing others, However, Senators Lucas and 
GREEN now have deleted the section waiving 
State law. So that those who want to see 
that the servicemen who are entitled to 
vote shall vote, but who, at the same time, 
want to keep within the framework of con- 
stitutional government, can now support 
this revised Federal ballot measure with a 
clear conscience. 

At the same time an effort should be made 
to clear the atmosphere of the misunder- 
standings that have darkened it. In this 
respect the President did not help matters 
in his intervention in the debate when he 
spoke about the Ramsey Act of 1942. Re- 
ferring to it as a “Federal absentee-ballot- 
ing statute,” he said it provided for “a Fed- 
eral ballot prepared by the States.” In point 
of fact, it provided for nothing of the sort. 
It provided for the validation of a State bal- 
lot for all servicemen. What made consid- 
eration of a Federal ballot necessary was the 
insuperable difficulty of getting State ballots 
to the battle fronts for our millions of fight- 
ing men to fill out. The weight of a State 
ballot plus the envelope is 3 ounces, or the 
equivalent of 12,000 V-mail letters, Multiply 
12,000 V-mail letters by 5,000,000, and you 
have some notion of the burden that would 
be put upon the administrative authority. 
Accordingly the argument for a Federal bal- 
lot for the election of Federal officials is, it 
seems to us, irresistible. What bedeviled the 
debate on the Federal ballot was the attempt 
to give the power to the Federal Govern- 
ment to repeal State law and qualify all sery- 
icemen for the vote. 

This was the intent of the first Lucas-Green 
bill. Then, in the second version of the bill, 
occurred the two provisions which, as we 
have said, canceled each other out. Perhaps 
a hope remained that the States would count 
the votes as received as a result of a com- 
bination of public and Federal Government 
pressure, We doubt the success of such a 
maneuver, The right to determine the 
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qualifications of voters belongs to the States. 
It is a fundamental power, and the States 
would struggle up to the courts to retain it, 
Of course, it is fervently to be hoped that the 
States themselves will take action at the earli- 
est possible time to extend the suffrage to all 
the men who are fighting. Every Member of 
Congress with any sense of responsibility 
must do all he can to promote that end. 
But enfranchisement is a matter for the 
States of residence, not for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. “The United States,” as the Su- 
preme Court has said, “has no votes in the 
States of its own creation.” If this issue were 
properly presented to the servicemen, it is 
our conviction that they would take their 
stand in behalf of the proper way of giving 
them the opportunity to vote. Never was 
there a time when we need to be so scrupu- 
lous about constitutional government. This 
is what our boys are fighting for, and they 
know it. The demagogic appeals for the re- 
peal of State laws by the Federal Govern- 
ment would, if successful, cause endless con- 
fusion and bitter recriminations, and be a 
real danger to the American system. 


My Attitude Toward a Record Vote on the 
Worley Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1944 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, at 
least twice recently I have expressed my- 
self on the floor of this House as favor- 
ing the Worley bill as the most feasible 
and satisfactory proposal to date to per- 
mit the members of our armed forces 
scattered throughout the world on many 
battle fronts to vote in the coming elec- 
tions. I have all along pointed out that 
to accomplish this huge task in a con- 
stitutional yet practical way, without 
interfering with the war effort. will re- 
quire a high degree of cooperation be- 
tween the States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The revised Worley bill, in my 
judgment, will best accomplish that ob- 
jective. 

I would like to be counted in a record 
vote as supporting the Worley bill, as I 
understand it, and I was very anxious 
to make it possible to have a roll call 
vote on that measure as distinguished 
from any other bills purporting to extend 
the privilege in a constitutional way to 
all members of the armed forces. It was 
for that reason that I voted “No” today 
on the ordering of the previous question. 
Of course—if and when the Worley bill 
is rejected—I shall vote for any proposal, 
even if less effective, which may yet 
evolve if it purports in a constitutional 
way to enable our Nation’s defenders to 
vote. I think it unfortunate that the 
rule under which this measure is brought 
to the House will make it possible to 
thwart so wholesome a measure as the 
Worley bill without a recorded vote for 
the whole world to see how Members 
stood on it. 
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Certainly I recognize that duly consti- 
tuted authority over elections rests largely 
with the States and that Congress has, 
under the Constitution, only limited au- 
thority with reference to the election of 
Members of Congress. The Worley bill, 
as I understand it, encourages the voting 
of the full ballot by cooperation between 
the States and the Federal Government 
to as great a degree as it is possible to 
obtain. This would mean that the States 
would need to change their election pro- 
cedure in the direction of uniform action, 
which is what the State of Arizona, as 
well as several others, is now planning 
todo. Also, it would mean that the Army 
and the Navy, acting for the Federal 
Government, would conduct, not 49 elec- 
tions, but one or, at the most, two. It 
would further mean that the Worley bal- 
lot would be applicable only to those of- 
ficials whose election is under the influ- 
ence of Congress, and the ballot would 
be used by voters of those States which 
did not cooperate by suitable changes in 
their election laws. 


Form Filling Is the Bane of Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


= HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1944 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, despite the 
efforts of many Members of Congress, 
form filling continues to be the bane of 
business. The income-tax monstrosity 
is the latest nightmare, and it, I want 
to stress, is no child of Congress regard- 
less of recent intimations from high 
sources to that effect. 

There are a few, bureaucrats—far re- 
moved from the plain, common-sense 
realities of business and farm and from 
the hard facts of war—who are still 
busily engaged in regimenting this coun- 
try and in leftish experimentation. Un- 
fortunately, some of them are high in the 
Nation’s councils. 

These world order advocates are de- 
stroying the good name of the many 
thousands of Government workers who 
are sincere, conscientious, and hard- 
working in their devotion to a free 
America whose Government belongs to 
the people. They will in time destroy 
the good name of the Democratic Party 
under whose coattails they sneaked into 
power. 

The warning is plain. Our boys are 
not fighting for a perpetuation of regi- 
mentation by bureaucracy. I call for a 
purge of pinks from Government rolls, 
and with them the impractical theorists 
who write useless forms and all the 
others who see Government as the mas- 
ter and not the servant of the people. 

We in Congress have asked time and 
again for a simplification of regulations, 
for less form filling, for a Government 
that confidently leads its people through 
sound principles and sensible economies. 


I would be the last to refiect upon this 
Nation’s great wartime achievements. 
But I seek also a successful home front. 
This is not impossible of accomplish- 
ment even in wartime. It is time to take 
the steps that will insure it. 


The Soldiers’ Vote 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 2 (legislative day 
of Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an extract 
from a radio speech dealing with the 
soldiers’ vote made by Mayor LaGuardia, 
of New York, from his office in New York 
on January 30, 1944. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Talking about soldiers, there is a great deal 
of discussion these days about the soldiers’ 
vote. I think it is just about time that some- 
body told the truth about it. There is a 
great deal of sparring going on in Washing- 
ton about the soldiers’ vote. Some say they 
are for it and others say that they are for 
it but are against it. There is only one way 
to be for the soldiers’ vote, and that is to be 
for it, honestly, completely, anl realistically. 
There is no other way. 

I can tell you, from my own experience as 
a legislator—14 years in Congress—that there 
are many ways of defeating a bill that you 
may be opposed to and voting for it. Those 
who insist upon the perfection in the law 
to permit the soldiers to vote, perhaps really 
do not want the soldiers to vote. Now, come 
on, let us be perfectly frank about it. You 
and I can talk about this. There is nothing 
difficult about it, if you really want the 
soldiers to vote. 

Anyone who suggests that each State 
should prepare the ballot and send it to the 
soldiers so that they may vote is absolutely 
either insincere, or is hopelessly ignorant of 
the laws of his own State that any such posi- 
tion simply does not make sense. Do you 
know that soldiers, as a whole, will not be 
able to vote for their own Congressmen, let 
alone have a separate State ballot? 

We must have separate ballots for the men 
to vote so that the ballots may be counted in 
the vote for that State. There is no other 
way for a soldier to vote for the Presidential 
candidates, because the President and Vice 
President are not elected by popular vote. 
They are elected by electors who are elected 
in each State. Therefore a boy from Okla- 
homa who is in Africa will have to vote a 
ballot that will be counted in the total vote 
of Oklahoma, and a boy from New York who 
is out in the Pacific will have to vote for his 
choice for President on a ballot that will be 
counted among the votes cast in the State of 
New York. The same may apply for any can- 


didate running as such on a State-wide 


ticket. 

It is humanly and physically impossible to 
vote for local candidates. And I will prove it 
to you. In order to arrange for the boys to 
vote for Congressmen—and let us forget local 
candidates—it will be necessary to have 435 
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sets of ballots and 435 sets of maps and many 
thousands of lists of election precincts. If 
there were only 1 place where all the soldiers 
could vote, then it might be properly argued 
that it is quite all right to have 435 different 
baliots. But if you stop to consider that our 
soldiers and sailors and marines are stationed 
in at least 1,000 differeht places throughout 
the United States and the world and you 
started to distribute 435 different ballots to 
each place where any soldier may be stationed 
and 435 maps to determine which ballot an 
individual would vote, you can see that it 
would be an impossible task. Now, let us 
try it: I will dare anybody to go to Madison 
Square Garden, say on a Friday when they 
have a boxing match, or go to the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House any evening and try to get 
the audience, with maps of congressional dis- 
tricts, to determine which district they live 
in. It just cannot be done. We would have 
to have at least five or six thousand men and 
women to distribute the ballots, to assort the 
ballots, to identify the proper congressional 
district for each soldier to vote, and it just 
cannot be done. 

These men and women are entitled to vote. 
Let us cut out the sham. Let us be frank 
and honest about it. Let us provide a ballot, 
48 different ballots, one for each State, in 
time to get the ballots to the men, and per- 
mit the men from that State to vote for 
President, Vice President, United States Sen- 
ator and any Congressman-~at-large, taking 
in the entire State. For instance, take New 
York State. We could not possibly get a 
ballot before September, if it is to be a bal- 
lot containing all of the congressional candi- 
dates. The 1944 primary will be ‘held on 
August 15. On August 16 we will know the 
congressional candidates of the major par- 
ties. But then, in normal times, October 16 
is the last day for filling vacancies caused by 
declination of an independent nomination. 
If the law is changed it can be brought up 
to Setpember 11. So if the soldiers were to 
receive a complete ballot for the State of New 
York, it could not possibly be prepared until 
September 12 and manifestly you could not 
get that ballot to all of the soldiers of the 
State of New York in the various places where 
they are on duty. 

I repeat, let us give the soldier a vote. 
Let them vote for President and Vice Presi- 
dent and for State-wide offices. But this 
ballot should be ready not later than August 
16, and on its way. Every place in the world 
where soldiers are stationed will then have 
to have 48 different ballots, even if they vote 
only for President and Vice President. They 
still will have to have 48 different kinds of 
ballots or the ballots marked in accordance 
with the State of residence of the individual 
soldier. Let us hope that the Congress will 
act intelligently and practically in this very 
important matter. There will be 11,000,000, 
nearly 12,000,000 men, in the service by elec- 
tion day. 


Contribution of Italian-Americans to the 
War Effort 


REMARKS 


oF 


HON. DONALD L. O’TOOLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1944 


Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr, Speaker, during 
the early days of this war, and for a con- 
siderable period thereafter, no group of 
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our citizenry were more unfairly ma- 
ligned or more unjustly treated than 
those of Italian blood and Italian extrac- 
tion. For some unknown reason, they 
were deprived of employment and po- 
sitions of trust, Our own Navy Depart- 
ment at one time refused to take men of 
Italian ancestry into its Intelligence Di- 
vision unless these applicants could 
prove that they were four generations 
removed from Italy. 

Any American who knows the history 
of his country cannot help but wonder 
at the reason behind such treatment. 
The Italian people were among the first 
to reach the shores of this western world. 
Early in the history of the Colonies they 
had taken their places as mechanics and 
artisans in Boston, Philadelphia, New 
York, Savannah, and Charleston. Many 
of them fought with distinction and 
yalor through the hard, dark, drab, and 
dreary days of the Revolution. Their 
loyalty and patriotism were appreciated 
on more than one occasion by General 
Washington. 

In the War between the States in 1861 
to 1865 there were three regiments com- 
posed entirely of men of Italian birth and 
ancestry fighting under the banner of 
Grant and Sherman. Three man of Ital- 
ian blood achieved the rank of brigadier 
general in that war. In the final victory 
parade that was held on Pennsylvania 
Avenue here in the Nation’s Capital in 
May of 1865, there were no more distinc- 
_tive groups than the so-called Garibaldi 
volunteers. Historians of that period 
quoted with amazement their orderly ap- 
pearances, their strict discipline and the 
great number of silver rings on their bat- 
tle flags which noted the number of en- 
gagements in which they had partici- 
pated. 

In the First World War which is within 
the memory of every man and woman in 
this House of Representatives, no people 
came forward more eagerly to serve the 
adopted country than those of Italian 
blood. We can all remember the enthu- 
siasm with which they gave their time 
and efforts and money and their blood 
that these United States might achieve 
victory. In those years between World 
War No. 1 and World War No. 2 we all 
know of the remarkable strides made by 
the Italian-American in the fields of art, 
medicine, literature, civics, and every 
other feature of American life. We have 
seen them build and support magnificent 
homes for the poor and the aged, hospi- 
tals for the unfortunate sick, and institu- 
tions for those of their youth who have 
been left orphans, They have taken part 
in every feature of cur civic and national 
life. 

When World War No. 2 broke out we 
found them to be one of the most im- 
portant national segments of our popu- 
lation. Immediately they responded to 
their adopted country’s call. Immedi- 
ately, they were willing to struggle, to 
suffer, to die if need be, that America and 


its cause might live. Wherever the Ital-. 


ian had settled, there we found intense 
enthusiasm in the raising of funds for 
the U. S. O., War bonds, Red Cross, and 
for anything else that might contribute 
to the destruction of our foreign enemies. 


In my own city, before recruiting was 
stopped, young men of Italian blood 
thronged by the thousands to the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps recruiting offices 
to join up in defense of America. We 
first realized how many of these men had 
responded to their country’s call when 
the invasion of Sicily began. It was here 
that the Italian-American soldier not 
only showed his valor, but also proved his 
worth to our country. When the first 
American forces reached Sicily and later 
the mainland of Italy, there were far 
more Italians in their ranks in propor- 
tion to their population in our country 
than any other group. Through their 
knowledge of the Italian language, cus- 
toms, and psychology, they were soon 
able to make friends with the Italian 
populace and in many cases with the 
members of the Italian Army. The Ital- 
ian people soon recognized their Amer- 
ican friends and were willing to sue for 
peace. It is my honest opinion that it 
was the invasion of Italy by such a strong 
force of Italian-Americans that brought 
about the speedy abdication of Musso- 
lini and in turn saved thousands and 
thousands of American lives. 

Today, in every corner of the earth, 
upon every sea, in the sky above and be- 
neath the seas, these splendid young 
Americans are making history and will 
bring great glory to the people of their 
race. If one but looks at the daily casu- 
alty lists he will find the Magrinos, the 
Del Vachios, the Spinellis, the Del Isolas, 
and hundreds oi others with similar 
names making the supreme sacrifice. 

It is my sincere hope that never again 
will the citizens of this Republic doubt 
the loyalty and devotion that our Italian- 
American brothers have for these United 
States. They have proven their worth 
as men and as Americans, and as such we 
pay honor due. 


The Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MARY T. NORTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1944 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
entire agreement with President Roose- 
velt in supporting a Federal ballot, for 
no matter how the opposition dresses up 
their arguments, the plain fact is that a 
uniform Federal ballot is the only meth- 
od by which the men in the service can 
be reached in time to have a voice in the 
elections this year. We voted to send 
men to fight so that our democratic form 
of government shall be continued, and 
we are now saying, in effect, you are 
good enough to fight for America but 
you are not intelligent enough to vote 
right. 

Under the Worley bill men in the serv- 
ice are assured of a vote for President, 
Vice President, Senators, and Congress- 
men. Under the so-called States’ rights 
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vote plan some States will send out bal- 
lots; many willnot. The Army and Navy 
have opposed State ballots on the ground 
they would be impossible to administer. 
They certainly know what is possible. 
The President is right in saying “a States’ 
rights plan is a fraud upon the American 
people.” I believe it to be a greater 
fraud upon the men in the service, who 
are suffering and dying to preserve dem- 
ocratic government, while they them- 
selves are denied the right of a voice in 
the selection of the men and women re- 
sponsible for governing. The Members 
of Congress who refuse to be recorded on 
this issue will have some difficulty in 
explaining why. If we break faith with 
the men who are fighting and dying for 
us, God help America, 


[From the Jersey Journal of January 31, 1944] 


GIVE SOLDIERS AND SAILORS SOME VOTE—AT LEAST 
ON WHO’S TO BE PRESIDENT 


It's time for Congress to stop bickering 
about States’ rights, Federal rights, or any 
Sa right, save the serviceman’s right to 
vote. 

He didn't drop his citizenship when he 
picked up a gun to defend his homeland. 

If Congress will keep in mind first of all 
the idea of protecting the serviceman against 
loss of his right to vote, many difficulties can 
be overcome. The problem of giving soldiers 
and sailors a chance to vote is much more 
complicated than President Roosevelt pre- 
tended in his message to Congress; But it is 
not so tough that Congress can’t solve it. 

There's no reason to suppose that a soldier 
in Australia, for example, wouldn’t. under- 
stand why he couldn’t have the opportunity 
to vote for the mayor of his home town back 
in the United States of America, or the sher- 
iff, or other local items. Anyone can see how 
ridiculous it is to propose that the Army and 
Navy try to put the right local ballot from 
the old home town in the hand of each sery- 
iceman. 

But there’s plenty of reason to suppose the 
average serviceman would like to vote on 
candidates for President, Vice President, Sen- 
ator, and Governor, 

It does seem as if a serviceman’s short bal- 
lot form could be used, and as if the few 
States where this might require special leg- 
islation or even State constitutional amend- 
ments ought to be willing to do whatever is 
necessary to make such a plan practicable. 

President Roosevelt let Congress have it 
with both barrels when he labeled a State's 
rights vote plan “a fraud upon the American 
people He demanded Congress provide 
adequate Federal machinery for fighting sol- 
diers and sailors to vote next fall. 

Congress, which has been bickering for 
weeks over the issue of whether the States 
shall handle the balloting of the men and 
women in the armed forces, or whether it 
shall be handled by the Federal Government, 
was in no mood to take the President's cen- 
sure lying down. This was evident when the 
Clerk had finished reading the President’s 
message to the House. The Republican side 
guffawed loudly even during the reading and 
again when it was finished. 


In the Senate Republican Senator TAFT, of 
Ohio, said he “resented the designation of the 
State-voting proposal as a fraud.” 

Despite the evident amusement the Presi- 
dent's message caused, he hit the nail on the 
head many times in his pungent statements, 
and Senators and Representatives better get 
wise and do something about soldier voting 
before it is too late. True, the election won't ~ 
roll around until November, but the national 
conventions will take place in the early sum- 
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mer and the machinery for the election 
should be set up long before then. 

There are 11,000,000 in the armed forces 
and most of them are of voting age and have 
a direct interest in the byplay now going on 
in Washington. As the President pointed 
out, they cannot understand why the fact 
that they are fighting should disqualify them 
from voting. He cited an important fact in 
the 1942 general elections. He said out of 
5,700,000 men in the armed forces at the time, 
only 28,000 servicemen's votes were counted 
under the Federal statute (a 1942 law). Cer- 
tainly that is not representative of the num- 
ber of men in service. 

The President made an impressive plea for 
Federal control of the balloting. “What is 
needed,” he said, “is a complete change of 
machinery for absentee balloting which will 
give the members of our armed forces and 
merchant marine all over the world an op- 
porunity to cast their ballots without time- 
consuming correspondence and without wait- 
ing for each separate State to hold its pri- 
mary, print its ballots, and send them out 
for voting.” 

Congress can laugh now, if it wants to, but 
it won't be a laughing matter if those mil- 
lions in service do not get their chance to 
vote. They have no pressure groups to fight 
for them, for all their pressure is being 
brought to bear on the enemy. 


Mustering-Out Pay Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1944 


Mr, PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, for pur- 
poses of the record, I desire to reiterate 
my position on the mustering-out pay 
bill recently enacted by the House, and 
also set forth the reasons for my vote in 
favor of adopting the conference report, 

When the measure was pending in the 
House, because I did not believe that the 
provisions of the bill submitted by the 
Military Affairs Committee were gener- 
ous enough, I voted for the amendment 
proposed by my distinguished colleague 
from North Dakota [Mr. LEMKE], which 
would grant a maximum mustering-out 
pay of $700, depending upon the length 
and character of service. 

I also voted for the amendment of my 
distinguished colleague from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Crason], extending the bene- 
fits of this measure to those over 38 who 
had been discharged to take up essential 
industrial occupations, since many of 
these men had seen long and arduous 
service and, in my opinion, were entitled 
to the benefits of this bill. 

From the start I have energetically 
and wholeheartedly collaborated with 
every effort made to expedite considera- 
tion and action upon this measure. I 
did this because I felt many of our dis- 
charged disabled veterans were in dire 
need and that boys discharged in the 
future ought to be provided with means 
to bridge over the gap between discharge 
and employment. I believed this legis- 
lation ought to be enacted with dispatch 
and promptitude. 


Of course, I was not satisfied by any 
means with the result of the conference 
report which reduced the amounts pro- 
vided by the House bill. In the light of 
my previous vote for much higher 
amounts ranging up to $700 I regarded 
these reductions as most undesirable. 
Nevertheless that was the best compro- 
mise that could be obtained in the con- 
ference. To oppose the adoption of the 
conference report would simply prolong 
the intolerable delay that has character- 
ized some phases of the history of this 
legislation and, therefore, I voted to 
adopt the conference report so that the 
mustering-out pay bill might take effect 
immediately, 

Congress will have many opportuni- 
ties in the future to remove inequities, 
inequalities, and discriminations con- 
tained in this measure by considering 
and enacting an appropriate adjusted- 
compensation measure which will take 
into account all essential factors of serv- 
ice and give our veterans generous rec- 
ompense for the sacrifices and hard- 
ships which they will have undergone to 
preserve our democratic institutions, 

While I deeply respect the attitude of 
those who opposed this conference re- 
port, I think to have rejected it would 
simply have brought further unneces- 
sary delay, without any discoverable 
possibility of changing the result, 

I stand now as I have stood from the 
beginning, and as I always will stand, on 
principle and in practice, for unstinting 
and most generous provisions and bene- 
fits for all our veterans. I am prepared 
to give fullest expression to these convic- 
tions both with my voice and vote, 


The Soldiers’ Vote Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1944 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, from the 
newspaper editorials in my section it is 
evident that the people are not being 
deceived by the effort of the adminis- 


tration to force through the Congress 


the Lucas-Green bill, which in fact will 
disfranchise most of the men in the 
service. The West Virginia absentee 
voting law, as recently amended, makes 
it possible for any West Virginia service- 
man stationed any place in the world to 
vote the complete ballot just the same as 
the folks at home. Isubmit to you an ed- 
itorial from the Point Pleasant Register 
which indicates the people are thinking 
straight on this subject: 


NOT AS AN INTERESTED CITIZEN 


On January 26, when President Roosevelt 
asked the Congress for a roll-call vote on the 
controversial soldiers’ vote issue now before 
Congress, he said he realized that he had 
nothing to do with making or enforcing 
congressional rules, but that he thought 
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there were times “when the President can 
speak as an interested citizen.” 

Fair enough, However, the President is 
more than an interested citizen. He is 
President of the United States of America 
and Commander in Chief of our armed 
forces. He does not speak as an interested 
citizen but as the one individual who pos- 
sesses more power than any one other single 
individual in the entire world. 

Mr. Roosevelt's uttered opinions are not 
on the same plane as those of a private citi- 
zen but assume the form and power of 
dicta which is practically a command to be 
followed. When uttered by an official of a 
high court it almost becomes equal to a part 
of a decision and is followed by inferior 
judges in forming opinions and decisions. 

Any utterance by President Roosevelt, 
either written or spoken, will assume the 
same importance to at least a large number 
of the Members of the Congress as an order, 
If not followed it may bring down the wrath 
of the administration on that individual’s 
head and remove him from public life for- 
ever, just as other courageous statesmen 
have been purged from public life. Notably 
in the Supreme Court packing case. 

And it is the honest opinion of millions 
of patriotic Americans that the same effort 
will be made to purge from public life any- 
one who has the courage to oppose the ad- 
ministration of the soldier-vote bill. 

As to making and enforcing congressional 
rules, it is the opinion of this writer that 
the President has demanded as “must legis- 
lation” more rules than all the Presidents 
who occupied office before him. 

As to his statement about making and en- 
forcing congressional rules, we cannot agree 
with the President. We think that he has 
made more rules and regulations, by “must 
legislation” than all Presidents who have pre- 
ceded him and enforced less of them, or else 
perverted them to cover situations they were 
never intended to cover, than all the Presi- 
dents who have preceded him. Note the 
House committee’s report on the W. L, B. 
January 26, 

The President said, “Our millions or fight- 
ing men do not have any lobby or pressure 
group on Capitol Hill to see that justice is 
done for them. They are not ordinarily per- 
mitted to write their Congressmen on pending 
legislation; nor do they put ads in the paper 
to stimulate editorial writers or columnists to 
make special appeals for them.“ 

We cannot agree with Mr. Roosevelt on this 
pronouncement. Every publisher and edi- 
torial writer in the United States has backed 
up the armed forces with every inch of type, 
every ounce of their energy and their entire 
equipment to see that our sons and fathers 
and husbands and daughters and wives had 
a fair deal and if anyone is to blame it is not 
the Congress or the citizens, but the Presi- 
dent and Commander in Chief of our armed 
forces. 

If American soldiers cannot write their 
Congressman it is due to the fact that the 
United States Army is still using the anti- 
quated and barbarous rules of Frederick the 
Great which Baron von Steuben copied in a 
manual of arms for our Army and we're pretty 
sure the Commander in Chief could have 
them simplified, if he thought they infringed 
on the personal liberty of a volunteer or 
drafted army. It seems a late date to bring 
that matter up when it could have been dis- 
posed of by the Commander in Chief several 
years ago. 

As for buying space in papers to curtail or 
infringe on the rights of soldiers, it is all 
poppycock. Editors and publishers are a 
strange breed. They work long hours for 
little pay, but I would like to go along with 
President Roosevelt and watch him or any- 
one else try and buy the average editor or 
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publisher to belittle or deprive an American 
soldier of his rights. That would be the 
great battle of all time. It can't be done, 
Mr. President. If your contact with the 
American newspaper world has not taught 
you this simple lesson, it is useless for a 
country editor to try and do so. 

“As their Commander in Chief, I am sure I 
can express their wishes in this matter and 
their resentment against the discriminations 
which are being practiced against them.” 

The above statement by President Roose- 
velt was either a burst of pure rhetoric or a 
confession of his own inability to correct a 
wrong he has known that existed. If it is 
rhetoric, it can be forgiven—forgiven and put 
down as one of the many meaningless out- 
bursts which has marked the President’s long 
years in office. 

If it is spoken from actual knowledge, the 
Congress should ask him why he has not laid 
that situation before the Congress and re- 
quired an investigation in order to place the 
blame and relieve our armed forces of any 
unjust rules, regulations, or persecutions. 
We consider that to be one of the main 
functions of a commander in chief of any 
armed force and especially when that armed 
force is engaged in war. 

Mr. Roosevelt said, “The American people 
cannot believe that the Congress will permit 
thosé who are fighting for political freedom 
to be deprived of a voice in choosing the per- 
sonnel of their own Federal Government.” 

It would seem that the President is dis- 
trustful of the 48 different States, when in 
reality millions of the inhabitants of the 48 
States are distrustful of the President’s mo- 
tives. 


Seaman Basil Izzi 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1944 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following citation of 
the United States Navy Department in 
the case of Seaman Basil Izzi, of Barre, 
Mass.: 

Survivor of 83 days on a life raft, Basil 
Dominic Izzi, seaman, first class, United 
States Naval Reserve, has been awarded the 
Navy and Marine Corps Meda: for the gal- 
lantry and ingenuity he displayed during 
the prolonged ordeal. 

Izzi, 21, is the son of Dominic Izzi, 1 Power 
Mill Corner, Barre, Mass. 

The award was authorized by Secretary of 
the Navy Frank Knox, acting in the name of 
the President. The citation on which it is 
based reads: 

“For heroic conduct as member of the 
United States Navy armed guard on occasion 
of the sinking of a Dutch merchantman by 
an enemy submarine in the Atlantic Ocean 
on November 2, 1942. When two torpedoes 
struck the ship and exploded in rapid suc- 
cession, Izzi, upon abandonment of the flood- 
ing vessel, clung frantically to a bamboo 
mat until four shipmates adrift on a life raft, 
finally hauled him out of the sea. From then 
on, although two of the men succumbed, he 
and the others gallantly fought off delirium 
and death for 2,200 miles, ingeniously sub- 
sisting on fish, birds, and rain water long 
after their provisions had been exhausted. 
Although tortured repeatedly by vain hopes 
of rescue and painfully weak from pro- 
longed exposure, Izzi bravely disregarded his 


own plight in a resolute desire to uphold the 
morale of his companions. His unselfish de- 
votion, fervent optimism, and persistent 
faith undoubtedly alleviated their suffering 
and sustained their will to live until a pass- 
ing ship spotted them 83 days later.” 


A Soldier’s Visit to Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1944 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, it is more 
than a simple pleasure to introduce and 
doff my hat to a Washington visitor to 
my home and office, a constituent of my 
district, and one of America’s No. 1 
citizens, Sgt. Harry M. Dennis, now 
of Uncle Sam’s Army, formerly of Pekin, 
Ind. Sergeant Dennis seemed to be so 
impressed with his Nation's Capitol that 
I asked him to favor us with a soldier’s 


reaction to Washington as seen on a 72- 
hour leave: 


A G. I. SEES DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

(By Sgt. Harry M. Dennis, U. S. Army) 

Yesterday Washington, D. C., was just an- 
other city on my “must see” list, but thanks 
to the kindness of Mrs, Earl Wilson who acted 
as my guide on a tour of the Capital City 
today it is a vibrant, living personality. I 
have been emotionally stirred by Washing- 
ton's historical beauty, as moved as I have 
been when the full tide of some lovely voice 
has washed over my soul singing Ave Maria 
or The Lord’s Prayer, as touched as I have 
been when in the fields on our Indiana farm 
I have been favored by a meadow lark’s vocal 
greeting to the morn, 

To see our legislative department in action 
is, I believe, the ambition of every -citizen 
of the United States. .It was certainly mine. 
Sitting in the gallery of the House of Repre- 
sentatives listening to the discussion on the 
bill relative to the muster-out pay for men 
and women of the armed services I must 
confess, if I’m to be honest with myself, 
that I found it very difficult to keep my mind 
on the subject under discussion. Later I 
believe I found the reason for my disinterest 
in that particular bill. 

I stood in the benign presence of Lincoln 
in that so humanly exact marble shrine in 
memory of him, and the thought of money 
paled. I stood before Jefferson in the me- 
morial to that great American, and gold lost 
its glitter. I stood before the copy of the 
Constitution in the Library of Congress with 
all the signatures of those courageous authors 
of our liberty and I wondered—would they 
from a personal financial standpoint have 
given this issue a single thought? 

In the presence of those honored dead who 
sleep the eternal sleep at Arlington, a voice 
within me questioned, “Was it for a personal 
financial gain that these men gave their last 
full measure of devotion?” I thought of my 
home and my family, those ties that this war 
has severed, and the question of muster-out 
pay was to me as nothing compared to my 
desire to get our job finished and take up 
again that way of life which these men had 
so valiantly defended. I felt the presence 
of the spirits of these men, I felt so small 
and yet so humbly proud that even I was a 
part of this glorious heritage and suddenly it 
did not matter if the future should demand 
my life on some battlefield, Certainly, I 
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want to live. Of course, I dream of the day 
when I can again be with those I love, but 
so did they. Their example of devotion to 
all mankind gave me greater courage to face 
any eventuality which might befall. I 
couldn’t help but feel that if the Congress, 
labor, and management could take a few 
moments out to dwell on our heritage that 
it would bring them to a more rapid meet- 
ing of minds. Perhaps it would bring them 
to a compromise which would give us, not 
à utopia, but provide for coming generations 
a society in which the dignity of the in- 
dividual man would be preserved—not pre- 
served for our Nation alone, but for all men. 

My experiences in Washington have given 
me a stronger desire to be a part of this 
glorious future. I want to express my own 
convictions in my local, State, and National 
Governments. I’m firmly convinced that 
Washington, Lincoln, Jefferson, Hamilton, 
or any of the great leaders, would have found 
a way to grant us this privilege in a manner 
which would have guaranteed the exercise of 
our liberties without fear that the sanctity 
of the ballot would be violated. Having in- 
herited this wealth of governmental pro- 
cedure from our great men of the past, our 
present leaders with their own devotion to 
our cause, certainly will not fail us. 


Burning an Empire 


REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1944 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, a 
few ‘days ago I received a book which is 
Said to be the first comprehensive ac- 
count of American forest fires. It is 
called Burning an Empire, and it was 
written by Stewart Holbrook, whose arti- 
cles and other books about our forests 
and lumberjacks have made him widely 
known. 

It is a well-named book, and I hope 
that every Member of Congress can take 
occasion to read it. It is not dull read- 
ing. In fact, it reads like a thriller. It 
is a thriller, but it is a true one. For, 
in fact, we have burned an empire, and, 
if the truth were known, we are still 
burning it, 

Mr. Holbrook tells the stories of some 
great fires, which have wiped out whole 
communities as well as millions of acres 
of forests. We burned about 36,000,000 
acres a year from 1933 to 1937, and most 
of this tremendous loss was man-caused. 
Mr. Holbrook tells of one fire alone that 
burned 270,000 acres of some of our 
finest forest lands in 20 hours. That 
was in Oregon in 1933, and it gives one 
some idea how rapidly this menace can 
wipe out the results of the best efforts 
of forest operators and public agencies 
to conserve this resource and provide 
trees for tomorrow. 

This is a matter of interest and con- 
cern to those in States without large 
forest resources, as well as to those who 
come from forest regions. We have 
heard much about depletion of our nat- 
ural resources, how petroleum is run- 
ning out, how important mineral de- 
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posits are nearing exhaustion. Timber, 
almost alone among natural resources, 


grows. When harvested, it can be grown 
again. It is being grown again, and 
again, under scientific management. 


This is important to the future of the 
country, of the entire country. But in 
some areas, where forests once grew, 
repeated fires have made the land un- 
suitable for new crops of trees, or have 
destroyed sources of seed that would 
naturally produce new forests. That is 
a greater loss than the destruction of 
the original trees themselves. And most 
of it was caused by carelessness. 

Mr. Holbrook’s book gives one a better 
understanding of the causes of these 
fires and how best to combat them. It 
is a most helpful contribution to the 
cause of real conservation. We have 
made some improvement, but the prob- 
lem is not solved. It is a continuing 
problem, of which we should be con- 
stantly aware. 


Votes for the Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1944 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orb, I include the following editor al from 
the Washington Times-Herald of Feb- 
ruary 2, 1944: $ 

VOTES FOR THE ARMED FORCES 

Congress is still discussing, heatedly, the 
question of the armed forces’ votes in the 
1944 Presidential election. 


GREEN-LUCAS ADVENTURE 


The administration first tried to push over 
the original Green-Lucas bill, which would 
have enabled the President to name a five- 
man commission to supervise the entire vot- 
ing procedure throughout the services. This 
was somewhat too rich for the Senate’s blood, 
and it killed the measure, substituting a 
resolution calling on the States to make ar- 
rangements to collect ballots from their own 
fighting citizens. 

Mr. Roosevelt bounced back recently with 
a special and hotly worded message to Con- 
gress, demanding passage of a modified 
Green-Lucas bill. Evidently the President 
believes, like many other New Dealers, that 
he will get a majority of the service vote 
as a fourth-term candidate. If he didn't be- 
lieve that, his message would hardly have 
been as fervent as it was. 

The armed forces should have the oppor- 
tunity to vote. We don't see how anybody 
can in logic or fairness dispute that propo- 
sition. 


BYPASSING CONSTITUTION 


But the trouble with the modified Green- 
Lucas bill is that it calls for a procedure 
whose constitutionality can probably be at- 
tacked successfully in the courts. Under the 
Constitution, the members of the electoral 
college are elected by the voters of the sev- 
eral States. They then proceed to cast their 
States’ electoral vote as instructed by the 
voters. It may be an archaic system, as 
many say it is, but it hasn't been repealed, 
and in all likelihood won’t be before next 
November 7. 

Under the Green-Lucas bill, this system 
would be bypassed in the case of the service 


votes. A so-called Federal ballot would be 
dealt around to the services by the War, 
Navy, and Post Office Departments—all con- 
trolled by the New Deal, though Secretaries 
Stimson and Knox call themselves Repub- 
licans. Only Federal candidates would be 
voted on, 

It is easy to see how some shrewd con- 
stitutional lawyers could attack this set-up. 
The election could be contested; it might 
wind up in the House of Representatives or 
the Supreme Court; its outcome might hinge 
on one or two doubtful States. A situation 
as ugly and as dangerous to the Nation as 
the Hayes-Tilden shindig of 1876 could easily 
develop. 

Mr. Roosevelt, being the masterful soul he 
is, might then feel called on to seize some 
sort of autocratic control of the country, 
pleading war necessity. 


NEW DEAL PRESSURE 


We are inclined to think with the New 
Dealers that Mr. Roosevelt as a fourth-term 
candidate would get a majority of the service 
votes. 

These young men were tapped on the 
shoulder by Uncle Sam at age 18, 19, or there- 
abouts, and hustled off to a regimented ex- 
istence. They wear the same types of clothes, 
go to bed and get up at the same hours 
to the call of a bugle, eat the same food, 
study the same things, and are discouraged 
from thinking for themselves except when 
it comes to using individual initiative in 
battle. 

“Stand by your Commander in Chief” 
propaganda, we expect, will be circulated 
industriously among them, and direct or 
indirect pressure will be brought to bear 
on them to vote for Roosevelt, We'd expect 
this pressure to succeed in many cases, 
though doubtless some of the boys will insist 
on voting as their fathers did before them. 


MAKE IT LAWFUL 


For all that, the servicemen should have 
their votes. By the same token, we think 
the American people would be foolish to re- 
elect Mr. Roosevelt, but if they want him for 
a fourth term they should have him, That’s 
democracy, even if Roosevelt in a fourth term 
proceeds to kill off democracy. 

But Congress should not let itself be 
stampeded into ordaining a service vote 
procedure which can wreck the 1944 election 
because it is unconstitutional. The services 
should have their vote, but Congress owes 
it to them as well as to the rest of us that 
it shall be a lawful and valid vote. 

There is plenty of time for the State legis- 
latures to attend to the matter. Each State, 
incidentally, should decide (as the Consti- 
tution intends) whether its citizens in the 
services are to vote only for major State and 
Federal candidates or for all candidates from 
dog catcher on up. 

This is the democratic, constitutional way 
to go about it. We have yet to hear, de- 
spite the flag waving and the breast beating 
of the New Dealers, of any other democratic, 
constitutional way to go about it. 


Canadian Labor Forced To Idle in Sight 
of Vital United States Pulp Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FOSTER STEARNS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1944 


Mr. STEARNS of New Hampshire. 
Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
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following article by Arthur Stratton 
from the Boston Herald of February 1, 
1944: 


CANADIAN LABOR FORCED To IDLE IN SIGHT OF 
VITAL UNITED STATES PULP JOBS 
(By Arthur Stratton) 

Sr. COME, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, January 
31—In this French-Canadian town and in 
dozens of others nearby today there may be 
seen hundreds of able-bodied young men 
loafing on the streets, in garages, and in 
stores, while a few miles away over the Amer- 


-ican border manpower is so scarce that wood, 


vitally needed for munitions and pulp, can't 
be cut and taken to the mills. 

These men are not permitted by Canadian 
authorities to go the few miles to American 
soil and cut wood. They want to do so des- 
perately, They would be paid handsomely, 
But Canada will not give them the necessary 
permission to cross the boundary. 

Those who have pleaded in vain with Ca- 
nadian authorities for permission to work 
charge they are being forced on relief rolls of 
this Province. Others assert they are among 
several thousand discharged from an alumi- 
num company, reducing its war production. 

That this great reservoir of manpower exists 
alongside an area pleading for labor is veri- 
fied by a dozen or more mayors of French- 
Canadian communities in this area. The 
mayors of 4 communities alone, St. Zach- 
arie, Aubert-Gallion, St. Prosper, and St. 
Come say nearly 1,700 men in these places 
have sought unsuccessfully to get over the 
border and go to work. 

Canada has set up a quota of men it will 
allow over the boundary so ridiculously low 
that it is impossible for America to make use 
of this substantial manpower source. Only 
3,600 Canadian men are permitted to go into 
the entire northeastern section of the United 
States and cut wood for American companies 
desperately in need of this raw material for 
pulp and the many vital products allied with 


NOT TRUE QUOTA 


Actually the 3,600 figure is not a true 
quota. This is the top which Canada says 
it will permit to work in the forests of ad- 
joining Maine and other areas in all of the 
northeastern United States. Because of a 
maze of restrictions and time limits virtu- 
ally impossible for a Canadian worker or an 
American company to untangle, the quota 
really is in the vicinity of 2,000 men. 

It isn’t because Canada wants the men 
for military service that she will not permit 
them to be used by America for a few months 
in the winter wood-cutting season. The 
thousands of men hanging around in this 
section of Canada today either have been re- 
jected for service or told that they will not 
be called in the immediate future. 

Across the boundary into Maine, only a 
few miles from here, are hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres of pulpwood ready for cut- 
ting. There is no shortage of standing wood. 
Transportation to the mills is not a factor 
here because virtually all of it is water-borne 
in the spring. 

There is some indication that Canada 
thinks the men are paid too well for their 
work. The few that are permitted under 
the quota to cut in Maine average between 
$8 and $10 a day for a 54-hour week. When 
they are paid off by a firm such as the Great 
Northern Paper Co., which owns one-tenth of 
the State of Maine, they receive their wages 
in American money. When they come across 
the border to their homes here they turn the 
American money into Canadian currency. 
Right here they realize another 10 percent 
increase because of the difference in ex- 
change. 

AMAZING SITUATION 

That there is a great source of available 
manpower here can’t be disputed. Young 
people are loitering around everywhere. To 
one accustomed to complaints of manpower 
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shortages in the States the situation is 
amazing. 

“In my town alone, the town of St. Come,” 
said Mayor Joseph Toulouse, I consider there 
are at least 250 strong, experienced woodsmen 
trying every day to go to work over the bor- 
der. I refer to them as being available now, 
when their farm work here permits them, 

“This number of men cannot leave their 
farms to work far away for the Canadian 
companies because the change would be too 
expensive while the Maine forests are but a 
few miles from our farms, There are at 
least 250 who are trying to get work across 
the line and I would say perhaps about 460 
Were at the disposal of the American com- 
panies altogether.” 

Mayor L. E. Larochelle, of St. Prosper in 
Dorchester County, Province of Quebec, only 
a few miles from here, estimated his com- 
munity had 500 men. He has petitioned the 
Canadian authorities in Ottawa in vain for 
permission to get these men work. 

Mayor Achille Thibodeau, of Aubert- 
Gallion, St. Georges, located in Beauce 
County, in the Province of Quebec, estimated 
there are 650 men available in his com- 
munity. 

QUOTA RESTRICTED 

Mayor Edouard Grouleau, of St. Zacharie, 
reported 350 available in his township. It 
would be greatly appreciated if the Canadian 
authorities would submit to my request,” he 
added, with respect to his efforts to get these 
men working in Maine. 

The men are kept within this Province by 
a regulation requiring that they have a so- 
called abor exit permit before starting across 
the boundary line into the United States. 
Up to last Friday night only 3,600 such per- 
mits could be issued under the quota restric- 
tions, At one time there were no restrictions 
and a single company often employed as 
many as 2,000 men. 

Once a permit is issued to a man it cannot 
be replaced, even if he should decide to go 
home after working only a few weeks. Thus 
in a few weeks it is estimated that there will 
not be 8.600 Canadians in the American woods 
but only about 2,000. There can be no re- 
placements until Canadian authorities desig- 
nate another recruiting period. 

The men eligible to obtain these permits, 
aside from the quota restrictions, are com- 
paratively few because of the Government 
requirements. None of the military-age 
group from 18% to 40 can even be considered 
for a permit, with the possible exception of 
fathers married before 1940. A youth younger 
than 18 is not permitted in the woods under 
another regulation. 

Thus to a considerable extent American 
companies are restricted to Canadian labor 
18 to 18% or over 40. A man rejected for 
military duty under the selective-service laws 
of Canada can't obtain a permit to work in 
Maine, He is of military age, and that’s the 
end of it. 

MANY LAID OFF 


‘The man who issues the exit permits in this 
area is Hilaire Gregoire, who bears the title 
of national elective-service officer. He is sym- 
pathetic with the men, but is forced to point 
out that he must obey the regulations and 
not issue permits above the quota and to any- 
one of military age. 

Gregoire is the first to agree that Canadian 
men can be located easily when they are given 
permits to work for American companies in 
the woods just across the border. This is no 
barrier, he agrees. The companies must fur- 
nish a bond for the safe return of every Cana- 
dian taken over into the woods, and the fine is 
$500 per man in the event one strays. 

A total of 315 men in St. Come signed a 
petition urging the Canadian Government to 
give them a chance to go to work in the Maine 
woods, but it did no good. The young men 
with time on their hands here today include 


many laid off a few weeks ago from an alumi- 
num company farther north. Emilien Dro- 
let, 20, of St. Zacharie, said he was one of 
600 laid off by the company, and added that 
he had been told the company’s force was to 
be reduced from 11,000 to 7,000 hands. 


Freya M. Stark, Agent Provocateur, and 
the British White Paper 


REMARKS 


O 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1944 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, two 
resolutions have been introduced in this 
House and two in the opposite Chamber 
demanding the abrogation of the Brit- 
ish White Paper which bans the en- 
trance of Jewish refugees into Palestine 
after April 1 next. 

There has come into this country one, 
Miss Freya M. Stark, a British agent to 
the Arabs. She is scheduled to go on a 
lecture tour to uphold this cruel White 
Paper, contrary to the wording of the 
resolutions offered in this House, and is 
to do so at a time when sentiment is at 
a fever pitch against this white paper. 

Lord Halifax deserves condign criti- 
cism for allowing this lecture tour and 
permitting this agent provocateur to 
come into this country to speak in favor 
of maintaining the damnable white pa- 
per—rather a scarlet paper steeped in 
blood of thousands slain and who might 
otherwise have been rescued from Hitler’s 
hangmen if the gates of Palestine had 
been properly opened. 

The lectures of this woman will seek to 
influence action of our Congress upon the 
aforesaid resolutions. How dare Lord 
Halifax allow such a thing. 

Is the British Embassy paying the cost 
of her tour? 

Is the British Embassy or the British 
Information Service—the British propa- 
ganda service—defraying her expenses? 

Is any oil company with Arabian or 
Near East oil concessions supporting her 
efforts? 

I respectfully ask Lord Halifax to an- 
swer these questions. 

This agent provocateur lias been in the 
employ of the British Foreign Office since 
1939. She was supposed to aid in help- 
ing hold the Arab world to the Allied 
cause. Her success in this regard was 
nil. 

While Palestinian Jews fought and 
died and worked and produced for the 
Allied cause, the Arabs would not even 
give as much as a donkey or camel to aid 
the Allied soldiers. Let us emphasize to 
Miss Freya Stark and the British Colonial 
Office of the open hostility of the Arabs. 

Let us remind the British Colonial Of- 
fice of the treachery of the grand mufti 
of Jerusalem and the revolt in Iraq 
against the British and Allied Nations. 
What was this remarkable woman, Freya 
Stark, doing in the meanwhile with her 
Arabphile and her Judeaphobe. We 
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had to beat Iraq into submission. King 
Ibn Saud waited until the tide turned to 
call himself friend. King Farouk of 
Egypt and Abdullah of Transjordania 
were openly pro-Axis, and were caught 
redhanded, betraying British military 
secrets to Axis headquarters in Tobruk. 
The grand mufti is even now a Nazi 
gauleiter in Berlin. 

This Stark woman wants us to reward 
the Arabs for their treachery and casti- 
gate the Jews for their loyalty. 

We want none of her and her kind in 
this country. 

Finally, delenda est carta blanca—the 
white paper must be destroyed. 


The Soldier Vote Bill 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1944 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad that even at this late date we have 
before us for consideration legislation 
which will give those in military units 
the privilege of voting with the mini- 
mum of red tape. I have listened with a 
great deal of interest to the debate, both 
pro and con, and I am glad to take the 
floor and fight for the rights of those 
who are wearing the uniform of our 
country. I will say unequivocally that 
I want our armed forces to vote, but I 
do not want them to be penalized or dis- 
criminated against because they are 
wearing the uniform. They are being 
discriminated against in a shameful 
manner by the President’s proposal of a 
Federal bobtail ballot, which would 
give them only the right to vote for the 
President, Vice President, Senator, and 
Congressman. This bobtail ballot means 
that they would be deprived from vot- 
ing for local and State officials, whom 
they know, and who would fill the offices 
which would most intimately affect their 
everyday affairs when they return after 
the war. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of specific in- 
stances ın my district where the fa- 
thers of men and women in uniform are 
candidates for State and local offices, 
and this Federal bobtail ballot would 
prohibit them from voting for their par- 
ents. Is this fair? Is this not discrimi- 
nation? Are they not being penalized 
because they wear the uniform? The 
bobtail ballot robs them of their 
chance to vote on an equal basis with 
the people who are holding down their 
old jobs. It robs them of a voice in all 
matters concerning the home front, and, 
Mr. Speaker, those in uniform have very 
definite opinions about some of the 
things going on on the home front this 
year. Our men and women in our mili- 
tary units are entitled to better treat- 
ment than this. They certainly are en- 
titled to the same ballot that you and I 
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haye. They are American citizens giving 
their lives that you and I might live and 
vote for all those we want in public office, 
Let us give them that same privilege, 


Absentee Voting by Servicemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1944 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to insert in the REcorp an editorial writ- 
ten by Judge Harlan Palmer, editor and 
publisher of the Hollywood Citizen News, 
Hollywood, Calif. Here is one editorial 
which definitely hits the nail on the 
head. In other words, if we want to be a 
politician, we should vote for the Federal 
ballot. If we wish to be a statesman, we 
will vote for a method, which will also 
give the soldiers an opportunity to have 
their votes counted. 

POPULAR 


The President takes a popular step when he 
demands that Congress pass legislation that 
will permit servicemen to vote wherever they 
may be. 

But many Congressmen declare that the 
President's demands are impossible to meet. 
They declare that it is unconstitutional to 
take away from the respective States of 
the Union the right to provide for the exer- 
cise of the franchise by their citizens. 

There is no occasion for the laymen to en- 
deavor to determine whether such enact- 
ments as the President demands can be met 
in a constitutional manner. 

Only the members of the Supreme Court 
of the United States who have the last guess 
can determine the constitutionality of the 
law. And eyen the President’s efforts to fill 
the court with men who would express the 
same thoughts as he entertains have not 
been completely successful. 

In making his demands, the President, 
master politician that he is, knows that he 
is playing smart politics regardless of 
whether or not his proposals can be enacted 
into a constitutional law. He has asked 
for something that most people would like to 
see granted and most people have no idea 
about the constitutionality of the proposal. 

If Congressmen were as smart politically 
as is the President and were not looking into 
the future they could gain popularity by 
granting the President’s demands though the 
legislative enactment be unconstitutional. 

But some Congressmen are asking what 
the situation will be in the event the ques- 
tion of the constitutionality of the Presi- 
dential election goes into the courts. They 
are seeking to secure the maximum of voting 
privileges for the servicemen by methods 
that will leave no question as to their con- 
stitutionality. 

Governor Warren has asked the California 
legislators to make changes in State laws 
that will make possible the casting of ballots 
in all California elections by California serv- 
icemen everywhere. 

Other States will perfect their machinery 
for absentee voting. Congressmen urge all 
States to make it possible for the servicemen 
to vote. Some States will not act. 
` But even though all the President’s de- 
mands were legally met, there would be many 
servicemen who would find it impossible to 
vote. 


Whatever is the final outcome, the Presi- 
dent has protected himself politically. And 
if an election should be declared illegal after 
months of litigation, the President would 
be holding his job in the meantime. 

Statesmanship might require a different 
course than that followed by the President, 
but there is no question that good politics 
call for the exact course that the President 
has taken. 


Proposed National Service Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WARD JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1944 


Mr. WARD JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, 
how do our actions on the home front 
affect the morale of the boys at the fight- 
ing front? That is the question upper- 
most in the minds of most of our people 
today. Every loyal American wants to 
help these boys who are offering their 
lives, their limbs, and their minds, that 
our people may continue to enjoy the 
freedoms of Americanism. We not only 
want to furnish them with food, clothing, 
planes, tanks, guns, and ships to defeat 
the enemy at the earliest possible date, 
but we want to encourage them mentally, 
and have them feel that we are backing 
them up to the limit. 

Many of our people sincerely believe 
that a national-service act, whereby 
civilian. labor would be conscripted for 
war industries, would improve the morale 
of our brave boys at the front, and we 
are concerned about just how they do 
feel regarding actions of this kind. A 
friend of mine recently received a letter 
from a young chap at the fighting front, 
wherein he discusses very intelligently 
this question and in a very clear and con- 
cise manner advises just how he feels 
regarding the conscription of civilian 
labor, and how he believes many of his 
fellow soldiers feel about this matter. 

This letter is very informative on this 
subject and I believe it should be read by 
every Member of Congress and every 
citizen of this Nation. The letter reads 
as follows: 

Arnica, January 15, 1944. 

Dear Mac: Am in receipt of another of your 
letters and believe me they are most welcome. 
I haven't many correspondents for I believe 
that social correspondence should be re- 
stricted to a very close circle of friends and 
not include outsiderr or members of these 
all but anonymous organizations which well- 
meaningly enough band themselves together 
and write to soldiers. Since I have been in 
the service I have received no correspondence 
or package from any club, association, society, 
or corporation; nor have I missed anything, 
although my volume of mail has been slight 
for having missed all this. Nevertheless I 
sincerely hope my small circle of friends will 
continue to write. 

By this time you will have been assured 
that we have fared well during the holidays 
which you incorporated as your sincere hope 
in your letter of December 24. It was grati- 
fying to learn from the same paragraph of 
this same letter that prices have not been 
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unbearably increased nor that there is any 
dearth of good food. This type of news is 
reassuring to those of us who feel a constant 
concern over the well-being of our loved 
ones and friends back home. You are well 
aware of the controversy which persistently 
fills the newspapers along these lines, and 
much of the furore reaches us. We have no 
way of determining the degree of reliability in 
these reports due to factional business and 
political considerations which often tend to 
distort or becloud these issues. 

We here in this sector have been informed 
as to the contents of President Roosevelt's 
recent message to Congress. Many of us 
view it with deepest interest, and I on one 
point therein, with deepest concern—that is, 
the labor-conscription proposal. 

It is true that I can’t get a complete cross- 
sectional canvass on the attitude of my fel- 
low soldiers. And it may be true that some 
of them feel that if a man can be tapped on 
the shoulder and ordered to fight for 650 
per month then it is fitting that all men be 
compelled to serve in a civilian capacity 
wherever and however the “powers that be” 
arbitrarily direct. I myself have never felt 
this way about this matter. It is true that 
national military conscription is essential 
and no right-minded man objects to it al- 
though he knows that he can no longer en- 
joy those personal liberties which Americans 
hold so precious; that military service is de- 
cidedly nondemocratic but rather authori- 
tarian throughout, and rightly so, that it 
might best perform the function of success- 
fully waging war. However, these rights 
which the fewest necessary number of us 
must relinquish, is so done that the rest of 
us might continue to enjoy and perpetuate 
this precious thing for which we allegedly 
fight—personal liberty. And it is the cher- 
ished hope of right-minded servicemen, if 
they really love their families and their 
country and those things of priceless value 
which comprise America’s richest heritage, 
that our fellow Americars be allowed to con- 
tinue to enjoy to the fullest possible degree 
consistent with the successful progress of 
the war effort these precious liberties includ- 
ing the minimum governmental interference 
in their personal lives; which privileges we 
in the service needs must continue to for- 
feit until victory is won. 

This implication is purely conjectural and 
of necessity will always remain so. Are our 
production schedules in arrears? Are our 
supply lines not functioning properly? Are 
people not generally bearing up under their 
tax burdens? And above all, in what way 
would our armed forces be benefited by 
such a measure? 

If our dead could speak they could not 
deny the heartache borne by their loved 
ones; neither will the maimed nor those in 
prison camps deep in enemy territory. We 
know that millions at home are anxious over 
our welfare over here and are not given up to 
crass indifference nor riotous living, neither 
are exempt from, to some degree, the self- 
denial that war brings in its ghastly wake. 

True, there are those who maintain and 
profit by the black market; there are those 
in industry and agriculture and other fields 
of endeavor who are waxing fat on blood, 
and sweat, and tears; and there are those 
in the realm of government who seek prefer- 
ment and intrench themselves more ruth- 
lessly and tenaciously in the name of public 
interest and the winning of the war. But 
these reprehensible creatures are in the mi- 
nority, and these are the ones whose unhal- 
lowed activities would be least affected should 
this regimentation proposal become law, so 
as a curb on the callousness of those who 
graft and profiteer, and nurture their over- 
whelming ambition, the national labor con- 
scription proposal would be useless, 
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Nor have I ever discovered any evidence 
to make me believe that the arbitrary judg- 
ment of government was as capable of judg- 
ing a man’s qualifications for essential civil- 
ian war service as the man’s individual pref- 
erence, or foreknowledge of his own expe- 
rience and capabilities motivated by a nor- 
mal degree of patriotism blended with a 
natural self-interest. 

And then, again, what a sadistic inhuman 
attitude is further implied. Because some 
of us for tactical reasons must sleep in 
muddy, rain-filled fox holes, will it help us 
if you for no reason whatsoever be compelled 
to burn your mattresses, and be compelled 
to sleep in the street? Because some of us 
in the performance of our duties suffer phys- 
ical discomfort do you feel that we want you 
to flagellate your flesh? Because some of us 
die or are torn and maimed would we enjoy 
hearing of an epidemic of self-mutilation 
sweeping over the States? And because some 
of you raise a chicken or two in your back- 
yards and have an occasional treat which 
you would gladly share with us if you could, 
must we hope and pray that you strangle on 
the bones? 

Must you be afflicted with inspections and 
work details and top sergeants, must you be 
subjected to a civilian version of the tender 
Offices tendered us by the military police, just 
because such things are necessary and proper. 
to our way of life? 

When the politicians in certain quarters 
have axes to grind, it’s amazing how they shed 
alligator tears and break forth with an epi- 
demic of wracking sobs over our sad plight 
and feel impelled to assuage us by afflicting 
our loved ones. 

What sort of contemptible rotten rats do 
some of our so-called solons make us out to 
be if their actions are purported to be guided 
by our desires? 

The above diatribe expresses exactly my 
attitude and undoubtedly that of countless 
others among my fellow soldiers on this and 
kindred proposals, feeling that this is indeed 
a step toward dictatorship. Old Adolf’s prob- 
ably smirking up his sleeve—the skunk! 

Feel free to express my opinion on this 
matter our political acquaintances, 
Mac, if you feel as I do. I wish the majority 
of the Congress will feel likewise, 

Kindest wishes, from 
EDDIE. 


Our Duty Is To Serve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
. IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1944 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp an editorial 
from a paper in my district written by 
Mr. H. A. Lawson, of the Eagle Rock Sen- 
tinel, which I find is reflecting the views 
of the great majority of people: 


OUR DUTY IS TO SERVE 


Service from citizens is more often than 
not something on which there is no price. 
It can be had voluntarily, but is hard to force. 
That’s because it is American. That is why 
we so often refer to the American way. 
Americans have seen so much of the forced 
system in European countries that they want 
none of it here, or at least just as little as 
possible, The American people are not in- 
clined to favor any proposed laws that will 


further infringe upon then freedoms and 
their liberties. They realize that constant 
curtailment is nothing more nor less than 
giving more and more power into the hands 
of the few. And that is one of the very things 
they are today fighting against in a world 
war. 

The process of elimination was the price 
European peoples paid and made dictators 
possible in this world, and brought on us all 
the war and its accompanying miseries. It 
all started with gradual curtailments of the 
people's rights and liberties. First went the 
right of peaceful assembly. There followed 
the forfeiture of religious freedoms, It was 
not long before a free press disappeared. 
Without voice the people soon became help- 
less, easy victims to the Gestapo and the other 
agents of vengeance whose activities de- 
veloped into wholesale murders of innocent 
peoples. All semblance of democratic gov- 
ernment was burned at the stake. 

It is not possible for such things to happen 
here. The people will not permit them to, 
because they are jealously guarding their 
rights, their liberties, and their freedoms. 
Already forfeiture of some of them is building 
up a bureaucratic form of government—a 
form of government as obnoxious as it is un- 
constitutional. They recognize a military 
draft to be necessary to muster out manpower 
to fighta war. But it is not at all likely they 
are going to accept a draft-labor program, as 
is proposed by the President. They feel the 
Nation’s Chief Executive, if he wishes to curb 
strikers, does not need so drastic a measure 
when he can get results through antistrike 
legislation. The free people of America are 
not in favor of being shuttled from pillar to 
post, and thus become powerless and im- 
potent, and left to the whim of bureaucrats, 
The American people want the American way 
preserved to them—the volunteer-for-service 
way. 


The Little Men Who Count 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1944 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leav? 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Frank C. 
Waldrop, from the Washington Times- 
Herald of February 1, 1944: 

THE LITTLE MEN WHO COUNT 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 

Few of us have ever bothered to learn the 
mechanism of a Presidential election, and 
that is why so few understand the fine points 
of the battle now going on between the pro- 
fessional politicians as to the way the soldier 
vote in the election this fall shall be counted. 

Like the mechanism of anything that goes 
well, the election mechanism is just taken 
for granted. 

That policy may be O. K. as to an auto- 
mobile o- a radio as long as there are plenty 
of hired wrench twisters around who will set 
things right for pay. 

In the matter of election mechanism, ig- 
norance is an invitation to disaster any time, 
This election mechanism is established to 
protect freedom and liberty in our own par- 
ticular case, but it can continue to do so only 
60 long as we individually see that it works 
as specified, as in a Presidential election. 

A President, friends, is never elected by the 
direct vote of the people. 

When our country was founded, we didn’t 
have Nation-wide competition between two 
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major political parties, no radio-flashed 
campaign talk from Washington to the re- 
motest hamlets with the speed of light. 

The founding fathers saw the possibility 
of all sorts of “riggery” and confusion ahead. 

So they decided that in each State a num- 
ber of prominent citizens should conclave to 
vote for the whole populace on the Presidency 
under the watchful eyes of trained officials. 

That is why the Constitution provides (art. 
II, sec. 1, par. 2) that 

“Each State shall appoint in such manner 
as the legislature thereof may direct, a num- 
ber of electors, equal to the whole number of 
Senators and Representatives to which the 
State may be entitled in Congress; but no 
Senator or Representative, or person holding 
an office of trust or profit under the United 
States, shall be appointed an elector.” 

It was authorized that Congress could fix 
the day for “chusing” the electors, and it 
has, but note that the method was left to the 
individual States. 

The electors, meeting in their respective 
States, were to vote by ballot for two per- 
sons, at least one of whom had to be a citi- 
zen of some other State besides their own, and 
after voting on the various candidates for 
President they were to sign and certify the 
results, which were to be forwarded to the 
President of the United States Senate (who 
is Vice President of the United States). 

The President of the Senate, in the pres- 
ence of the House of Representatives and 
Senate, was to count the ballots of the elec- 
tors for a majority, and a second place, Presi- 
dent and Vice President. 

That was what the Constitution provided 
in the beginning and that is the rule today, 
though nobody ever bothers to notice its 
operation any more. 

But suppose there should be some kind of 
ball-up as to the validity of some of the 
votes by the electors? 

Nowadays, as distinguished from the early 
years of the Republic, electors are voted into 
Office strictly along party lines, and are bound 
by custom or law in various States to vote 
for whichever Presidential candidate a pop- 
ular majority in their individual States di- 
rects them. 

Suppose there came a doubt as to which 
party holds a majority of the votes in some 
State this fall—say an important one like 
New York? 

And don’t think votes of electors can’t be 
brought into wonder and doubt. 

In 1800, for instance, Thomas Jefferson 
and Aaron Burr received exactly the same 
number of votes in the electoral conclave 
and, as the Constitution provided, the issue 
une to be settled by the House of Representa- 

ves. 

A disgusting and sordid intrigue followed, 
and not until after 36 ballotings and all 
kinds of horse trading did Jefferson get into 
the White House. 

An amendment was rushed through to the 
Constitution immediately, intended to pre- 
vent any such thing again. 

But an almost identical happening oc- 
curred again in 1876 as between Rutherford 
B. Hayes, the Republican, and Samuel Tilden, 
Democratic Prestdential nominee. By then 
we had the telegraph, the railroad, and the 
daily newspaper. 

None of those mattered as to the main 
and critical point. The Hayes-Tilden elec- 
tion was, to put it mildly, close. Some Re- 
publicans first conceded the election to 
Tilden. - 

To squash a long and exciting election story 
into a few paragraphs, the end product of 
some “fummadiddles” brought the votes of 
four States—Oregon, Florida, Louisiana, and 
South Carolina—into doubt. 

Again a Presidential election had to be 
settled by Congress, amid terrific uproar. 

Some historians claim we went right to 
the verge of a second civil war before Hayes 
was held the winner, 
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And to this day there are gaffers and his- 
torians who claim Tilden was robbed. 

And, of course, after the event, there was 
another reform wave. But there are still 
loopholes. A straggling soldier vote this fall 
could drag us through another such loop- 
hole into another terrible mess. 

That is why so much care must be taken 
in Congress to work out a system of counting 
these soldier votes from all over the world 
to insure that the 1944 election shall not 
wind up in disgrace, fter the manner of the 
elections of 1800 and 1876. 

So don’t think it is all so simple as Mr. 
Roosevelt, Senator Lucas and company make 
it seem. 

How to handle the soldier vote is very vital 
to the Nation's internal security. 


Overseas Air Lines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON: CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1944 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an edi- 
torial of the Los Angeles Examiner dated 
January 4, 1944, and an editorial of. the 
Los Angeles Times dated January 11, 
1944: 


[From the Los Angeles Examiner of January 4, 
1944] 
OVERSEAS AIR LINES 


Because of a curious conflict between two 
Government departments, which can only be 
adjusted by Congress, modern development of 
the American merchant marine after the war 
is jeopardized. 

The issue is whether or not American 
steamship companies may operate overseas 
air lines supplementing their sea-borne trade. 

The Civil Aeronautics Authority, by a tor- 
tuous interpretation of an old law, has ruled 
that such ship operators may not operate air 
lines along their steamship routes. 

The Maritime Commission, coming to the 
aid of the shipping industry, has urged an 
amendment to the Civil Aeronautics Act 
which will permit such operation. The Com- 
mission has appealed to Representative LEA, 
of California, chairman of the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, to 
remove the discrimination. 

The issue was presented recently in a speech 
before the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce and Commercial Club by William K. 
Jackson; vice president and general counsel 
of the United Fruit Co., a company with vast 
shipping interests. ; 

As Mr. Jackson showed, the great American 
shipping companies are qualified to develop 
foreign commerce, and the airplane will be a 
dominant factor in foreign commerce after 
the war. 

With close Government control over ship- 
ping, aviation, and foreign commerce, the 
public would be protected against any impo- 
sition arising from affiliation of ship lines 
and air lines, 

America faces a stiff job in developing its 
shipping lines. Before the war 70 percent of 
our foreign commerce was carried in foreign 
ships. 
ican shipping must have all the rights enjoyed 
by foreign lines, consistent with American 
standards of ship operation. No legislation 
restricting those legitimate rights should be 
imposed. 


To reduce that adverse ratio, Amer-- 


Congress should act quickly to clear the 
air of the legalistic clouds which would hinder 
the development both of shipping and over- 
seas aviation, 


[From the Los Angeles Times of January 11, 
1944] 


THE OPERATION OF OVERSEAS AIR LINES AFTER 
THE WAR 


Now the cause for much behind-the-seenes 
maneuvering in Washington, the plea of 
American steamship lines for the unchal- 
lenged right to operate overseas air lines be- 
tween the United States and its Territories 
and possessions is plainly one of those mat- 
ters which should be handled from the stand- 
point of fundamental public interest. 

Conceding the logic of arguments by estab- 
lished air-transportation companies that 
their work of pioneering overseas air passen- 
ger and cargo lines should be fully appreci- 
ated and afforded protection against unfair 
competition, there seems to be no legitimate 
reason for concluding that operation of air 
lines by established steamship organizations 
would fall into such a category. 

The shipping industry has a long and 
splendid record of pioneering to its own 
credit. It has converted its equipment from 
sail to steam and to the Diesel engine and 
electrical propulsion. Addition of an air 
arm to augment established routes will serve 
the public more adequately and in addition 
will constitute a form of competition which 
in the post-war world should prove both an 
incentive to all air operators and an added 
inducement to public use of this means of 
travel. 

Under legal interpretations by the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority the shipping lines 
have been denied franchises for overseas 
air lines, and efforts are now being made to 
have Congress enact legislation specifically 
granting such right. 

The Maritime Commission, approving in 
principle the contention of shipping inter- 
ests that the public welfare will be best 
served by a combination of surface and air 
transportation operated by steamship com- 
panies has endorsed a proposal that the 
Aeronautics Act be amended to remove the 
discriminatory regulation. 

The Times believes the law should be 
amended and that every encouragement 
should be given both to the steamship com- 
panies and to the regular air line organiza- 
tions to make full preparation for the ex- 
pansion in air transportation which will fol- 
low a return to peace. 


Excerpt From Article by Samuel Grafton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILL ROGERS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1944 


Mr. ROGERS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Rrcorp, I 


include an excerpt from a column by- 


Samuel Grafton. It explains in pithy 
phrase some of the reasons for the differ- 
ent attitudes toward European govern- 
ments as taken by Russia and ourselves: 

One of the real reasons why the Russians 
may mistrust us a trifle, even now, is that we 
have no real plans for the future of Europe. 
We want to go home. We are in favor of 
whatever will enable us to win quickly and 
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go home fast. That is why we are able to 
get along better with the Polish Government 
in exile than the Russians are. The Polish 
Government in exile is merely our temporary 
companion on a brief adventure. But the 
Russians have to think of the same Polish 
Government in terms of a permanent neigh- 
bor, separated only by a party fence. We are 
eching for the moment when we can say, 
“Good-bye, Europe, good-bye! May all your 
children be Democrats!” But the Russians 
have to stay in the old neighborhood. 


: 


Mr. Arkwright on Planning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MALCOLM C. TARVER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1944 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal of Labor for 
January 28, 1944: ; 


MR. ARKWRIGHT ON PLANNING 


Among those who are profitably and wisely 
engaged in the business of post-war planning 
no one is doing so with more solid foresight 
than Preston Arkwright, president of the 
Georgia Power Co. There are some who think 
in terms of profitable investments; others of 
us may be thinking in terms of building 
bigger cities and having a larger pay roll; 
still others may be interested in how many 
workers will be employed and what each will 
receive. Beyond these there will be a few 
who will think of the economic, social, and 
political significance of developments that 
definitely change the ways of living of a large 
number of people. 

It remains for Mr, Arkwright to give con- 
sideration to all of these. He is planning 
for his own company. He wants the Georgia 
Power Co. to be ready with plans and with 
the cash. To that end he is making the 
plans and accumulating the cash. This he 
is doing with a social vision that matches 
his industrial vision. He sees not only new 
power plants in operation, new dynamos 
whirring, and new light and power lines car- 
rying electricity to the remotest hamlet as 
well as the largest factory, but he sees men, 
women, and children working, living, and 
playing. He sees them going to school as 
well as going to work. He sees them in their 
homes and churches as well as in the mill, 

And seeing them thus he is concerned with 
their problems, their hopes, and their de- 
sires for a better life. In this respect he 
comes very close to the vision and plans of 
the leaders of the union movement, Mr. 
Arkwright has long been known as a friend 
of labor. We think, too, that union labor 
has been known as his friend. 

A recent article of his appearing in the 
Journal of Commerce of New York carries a 
splendid recital of his vision of post-war 
planning and of the place of the South and 
southern industry in post-war planning. 
While the entire article is worth careful study 
by every worker, and for that reason it is 
published in full in this issue of the Journal 
of Labor, we would like to call particular at- 
tention to certain statements of his of special 
interest to labor. Take, for instance, this 
statement; 

“I want to say right to begin with that I 
do not believe in cheap labor. I believe in 
paying workers as much as possible, not as 
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little as possible. In my opinion, no manu- 
facturer should be encouraged to come to 
Georgia who is simply looking for cheap labor 
or trying to run away from labor unions.” 

Such a statement as this should be a part 
of any program to develop industry in the 
South. Any and every city or chamber of 
commerce seeking new mills and factories 
should adopt this as a cardinal principle. 
The people ought to be satisfied with no ad- 
vertising that fails to carry this specific plank 
in its platform. Cheap labor will not develop 
industry; it will not develop the South. 

Take another statement: “I have been deal- 
ing with unions for a quarter of a century, 
and I believe they are an asset to my com- 
pany and to the men themselves.” 

Note, please, that these are the expressions 
of the head of one of the largest corpora- 
tions in the Nation and one of the largest 
employers of labor. It is the expression 
and opinion of a man who has had experience 
with organized and unorganized labor. Cer- 
tainly his experience commands respect. 
And who can challenge the courage as well 
as the sincerity with which he speaks? 

President Arkwright proposes to put in his 
post-war platform these two fundamental 
planks. First, he believes in a fair wage, 
and, second, he knows that good business 
management comes with good relations with 
his employees and these good relations are 
best had under union conditions. We com- 
mend Mr, Arkwright for his leadership in 
this field. May his leadership have that 
recognition it deserves by all those who are 
sincerely interested in developing in the 
South an industry that will actually promote 
wealth without promoting poverty, increase 
the standard of living without developing a 
poor third who are ill fed, ill clothed, and 
ill housed. 


The Nation’s Wage Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 2 (legislative day 
of Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr.BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a splendid anal- 
ysis entitled “Our Wobbling Wage Pol- 
icy,” by the very able columnist, Mr. 
Merlo Pusey, writing in the Washington 
Post of January 25, 1944. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OUR WOBBLING WAGE POLICY 
(By Merlo Pusey) 

National service is encountering very rough 
sledding in Congress. The public reaction, 
too, has been decidedly lacking in enthusiasm. 
There are many indications that a majority 
of the people have favored national service 
ever since Pearl Harbor. Now that the Presi- 
dent has come around to it, however, some 
have changed their minds. 

Offhand this appears to be a rather perverse 
attitude. Certainly any proposal from the 
Commander in Chief designed to hasten vic- 
tory ought to bring a sympathetic response. 
Congress has seldom hesitated to approve any 
measure that could be definitely called win- 
the-war legislation. How, then, can the luke- 
warm reaction to the President's request for 
a national service act on the ev~ of our great 
offensive against the Nazis be explained? 


First, there is a widespread feeling that the 
remedy does not fit th- disease. In asking 
for a national service law the President ap- 
peared to be interested chiefly in getting a 
new weapon against strikes. But national 
service is not the best means of preventing 
work stoppages. Great Britain found that 
strikes continue in spite of legal work re- 
quirements. Certainly that would be the 
case here if national service were not admin- 
istered better than the Stabilization Act and 
the so-called antistrike law have been. 

National service would not stop the de- 
mands of powerful unions for higher wages, 
and it is these demands that are causing most 
of the interruption of war industry. If the 
administration had met this problem effec- 
tively, the question of national service would 
probably not have arisen at this time. A 
crisis developed largely because Washington 
officials invented one escape clause after an- 
other instead of stabilizing wages. That 
critical situation would not suddenly evap- 
orate with enactment of the Austin-Wads- 
worth bill, 

The stark truth is that official Washington 
is still in the business of encouraging strikes. 
It surrendered to the coal miners and gave 
them what they wanted after they struck 
three times. For months it refused to per- 
mit peaceful settlement of the railway wage 
dispute on the basis of 8-cent-an-hour in- 
creases. Then after the strike threat arose it 
gave the nonoperating employees raises of 9 
to 11 cents an hour and the operating em- 
ployees 9 cents. The final settlements effected 
by the President himself give railway em- 
ployees $63,000,000 more than they would have 
gotten from the 8-cent. compromise worked 
out under the orderly procedure of the Rail- 
way Labor Act. The fact that the larger 
increases were wrapped in a phony label of 
overtime compensation will not alter in the 
minds of other labor groups the basic fact 
that the railway workers obtained more than 
their minimum demands by strike threats. 

Other unions are thus encouraged to be- 
lievo that if they create enough disturbance 
the administration will find a way to meet 
their demands, at least in part. That is 
probably the most disruptive influence in the 
whole labor picture. It is an influence which 
only the President can eliminate and there is 
no indication yet that he intends to do so. 

Most of the present difficulty arises, there- 
fore, from the lack of a consistent labor 
policy that is clearly understood by the rank 
and file and rigorously enforced by the Gov- 
ernment. Now this lack of policy would not 
be overcome by a national service law. Such 
a law could be used only to implement a 
fair and reasonable set of rules governing 
wage adjustments and working conditions in 
wartime. It is not surprising that Congress- 
men hesitate to put the coercion of a na- 
tional service law behind the muddled lack of 
policy that now prevails. 

In other words, many Congressmen feel 
that the President started in the wrong 
place to redress the home front. The lack 
of a real labor and wage policy to date has 
brought us face to face with five dan- 
gers: (1) Inflation, (2) confusion of 
workers as well as the public, (3) loss of 
confidence in Government, (4) encourage- 
ment of strikes, and (5) deterioration of 
morale on the fighting front because of 
laxity of wartime disciplines at home. Na- 

„tional service is not a big enough blanket to 
smother out all of these grave national risks. 

The country would undoubtedly like to 
make a new start toward mobilizing our 
total strength to hasten the end of the war. 
But there is not much interest in giving the 
Administration another grant of power to 
throw into a caldron already bubbling with 
confusion. That is the nub of the issue. 
The quickest way to turn the scales in favor 
of national service would be a demonstra- 
tion of backbone on the part of the executive 
branch in the enforcement of a well-defined 
and reasonable wage policy, 
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Statement by Senator Thomas of Okla- 
homa to the People of His State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER THOMAS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 2 (legisiative day 
of Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REoorp a 
statement prepared by me in the nature 
of a report to the people of Oklahoma. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


This statement is in the nature of a report 
to my employer—the people of the State of 
Oklahoma, 

The second session of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress convened on January 10. 

For 5 years the Congress has been in almost 
constant session and will remain in session 
until this war is won and peace is restored 
again to the troubled peoples of the world. 


THE WAR 


If this war does not serve to end war, then 
another such a war will destroy what is left 
of civilization and force the peoples of the 
earth into a period of debt, distrust, and 
dark ages that may last for hundreds of 
years to come. 

Hence, we have before us the all-out issue: 
Win the war at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 

The results of the war might be so terrible 
that we do not dare to hesitate, to slow down, 
or to compromise. 

The world knows that we did not start this 
war, but being in we want the world to know 
that we will see it through to victory. 

Any other course would mean only a tem- 
porary peace during which time the outlaw 
and bandit nations would redouble their 
preparations for another war in their con- 
tinuing efforts to conquer and to rule the 
world. 

The United States is not a militaristic 
nation, 

This may be proven by a single sentence: 

Were we a warlike people, when this war 
started, instead of having an army of less 
than 200,000 men with obsolete equipment, 
we would have had a well-trained army of 
millions, with the most modern guns and 
planes that science and inventive genius 
could devise and, in addition, we would 
have had a two-ocean navy—the most pow- 
erful in the world. 

WHY WE WERE NOT PREPARED 


The following question continually arises: 

Why were we not prepared for war? 

The answer is simple: 

First, we had fought World War No. 1 

and, winning, we thought we had ended 
war. 
Second, our people have felt secure be- 
hind the protection of thousands of miles 
of water; hence, we felt that vast war ex- 
penses were unnecessary. 

Third, our people have believed that 
should trouble come again we would adjust 
and settle our differences and misunder- 
standings around a conference table rather 


than upon the fields of battle. 


How far we were wrong in our assumed 
security was demonstrated on that Sunday 
morning, what at the exact time that Sec- 
retary Hull and the Japanese Ambassador 
and their staffs were seated around a con- 
ference table at Washington, Japan at- 
tacked at Pearl Harbor and stabbed Amer- 
ica in the back. 
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WE MUST WIN OR LOSE EVERYTHING 


Thus, this terrible war started and now 
that the war is on we must either destroy 
our enemies or they will destroy us. 

Should Germany and Japan, or either, win 
the war, they will do to us exactly what they 
have already done to the other nations they 
have conquered. 

These are some of the steps they certainly 
will take should they win: 

They will disarm our people and then they 
will confiscate our property. 

They will keep the Philippines and take 
over Puerto Rico, Panama, and Hawaii. 

They will confiscate our $25,000,000,000 of 
gold and silver and take over our banks and 
financial system. 

They will take all profits from industry and 
collect all taxes and use the money to re- 
build their destroyed cities and to rehabilitate 
their peoples. 


SHOULD WE LOSE UNITED STATES MAY BE DIVIDED 


Should the Axis Powers win, it is rumored 
that plans are made to divide the United 
States and Canada—Germany to have the 
eastern half and Japan to have Alaska and 
the western half of Canada and the United 
States. 

Should this happen, let me remind you that 
Oklahoma is located exactly midway between 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 

Should the Mississippi River not be selected 
as the dividing line, then our State might be 
divided—the eastern half going to Germany 
and the western half going to Japan. 

Should we lose this war our people will be 
reduced to economic slavery through the 
generations and ages to come. 

Some may contend that such statements 
are fantastic and that such things could not 
possibly happen—but reflect a moment. 

What has already happened to Korea, a 
portion of China, the Philippines, France, 
and the other nations of Asia and Europe? 

When Korea was conquered by Japan the 
people were disarmed and the only weapon 
left was one kitchen knife to each three 
families. 

ALLIED DEMANDS ON AXIS COUNTRIES 

Again, what are we at this moment de- 
manding of Germany and Japan? 

First, we are demanding that they sur- 
render or be annihilated. 

Second, we are demanding that they be 
disarmed and then kept disarmed. 

Third, we are demanding that their con- 
quered peoples be liberated and that their 
confiscated lands be restored to former status. 

Fourth, we have pledged that we will join 
our allies in the development of an inter- 
national military force strong enough to re- 
store and maintain peace throughout the 
world. 

With such issues joined, and with the pos- 
sible cénsequences so horrifying, it must be 
clear to all that this war must be fought 
until victory is achieved. 

Should we lose, all will be lost. 

When we win, whatever we have left of 
money and property will be just that much 
saved, 

PRODUCTION OF WAR EQUIPMENT 

In our efforts to win this war our peop-e 
have performed near miracles. 

Today we have a well-trained and well- 
equipped army and navy of more than 10,- 
000,0000 fighting men. 

Our other millions of patriotic men and 
women are on the farms, in the factories, 
and on the home front producing and sup- 
plying the equipment for war. 

Today we are building war planes at the 
rate of over 100,000 per year. 

We are launching new ships at the rate 
of 5 per day, or almost 2,000 per year. 

Planes, ships, guns, ammunition, and war 
necessities of every kind are reaching peak 
production. 

Today, our soldiers and sailors, pa poys 
and mine, have the best housing, the 


food, the best clothing, and the best war 
equipment that American genius and skill 
can produce. 

Our armed forces have tho best of every- 
thing that will give them the best chance to 
win the war and come home alive. 

Because of this war our people have suf- 
fered and are suffering embarrassments, hard- 
ships, and losses, and it is natural that there 
should be complaints. 

However, I am proud to report that in 
Oklahoma and throughout the Nation, our 
people are solidly and enthusiastically sup- 
porting the military leadership in this war. 


WE HAVE GREAT LEADERS 


President Roosevelt as Commander in 
Chief; General Marshall as Chief of Staff; 
Genera] Eisenhower, commanding our forces 
in the east; and General MacArthur, com- 
manding our forces in the west, are receiving 
national and world-wide acclaim for their 
brilliant accomplishments. 

Already our leaders and our armies, co- 
operating with the great leaders and armies 
of our allies, have won victory after victory 
and to date we have just been preparing 
to fight. 

OKLAHOMA IN THE WAR 

In this war, Oklahoma and Oklahomans 
have played major roles. 

According to population our State is a 
leader in volunteer enlistments. 

Our brave soldiers, sailors, and officers have 
won world acclaim in every engagement on 
every battle front. 

Our farm, factory, and home fronts are 
producing to capacity. 

Already Oklahoma's place in the history of 
this war is assured. 


NEW ISSUES ARISING 


In connection with the war effort let me 
refer briefly to some issues which have arisen 
and which must be solved. 

We now have almost 200,000 Oklahoma 
men and women in uniform. 

The vast majority are now, or soon will be, 
outside the State. 

Unless some provision for voting is pro- 
vided, these men and women will. be dis- 
franchised in the election to be held this 


year. 

A practical and workable plan should and 
must be developed making it possible for 
every Oklahoma man and woman in the 
armed forces to vote. 


SOLDIERS MUST HAVE CHANCE TO VOTE 


To make it possible for our soldiers to vote 
the States and the Federal Government must 
cooperate, 

Through such cooperation the problem may 
be solved. 

In order for us to show good faith we must 
not only make it possible, but we must make 
it convenient and easy for our absent men 
and women to vote. 

To do otherwise will subject our responsible 
authorities to criticism which has been cur- 
rent for a quarter of a century because the 
soldiers in the last war were not permitted 
to vote. 

I am supporting legislation which will give 
each qualified member of our armed forces 
the opportunity of voting in the coming 
election. 

Recently, President Roosevelt, in a message 
to the Congress, said: 

“The American people are very much con- 
cerned over the fact that the vast majority 
of the 11,000,000 members of the armed 
forces of the United States are going to be 
deprived of their right to vote in the impor- 
tant national election this fall, unless the 
Congress promptly enacts adequate legisla- 
tion. The men and women who are in the 
armed forces are rightfully indignant about 
it. They have left their homes and jobs and 
schools to meet and defeat the enemies who 
would destroy all our democratic institutions 
including our right to yote, Our men can- 
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not understand why the fact that they are 
fighting should disqualify them from voting. 
* * . s Ld 


“The need for new legislation is evident if 
we are really sincere—and not merely ren- 
dering lip service to our soldiers and sailors. 

s . $ . * 

“What is needed is a complete change of 
machinery for absentee balloting, which will 
give the members of our armed forces and 
merchant marine all over the world an oppor- 
tunity to cast their ballots without time- 
consuming correspondence and without 
waiting for each separate State to hold its 
primary, print its ballots, and send them out 
for voting. 

* . * * * 

“These bills propose that blank ballots on 
special paper suitable for air delivery be sent 
by the War and Navy Departments to all the 
fronts and camps anc stations out in the 
field, well in advance of election day. Im- 
mediately after primary elections are held, 
the names of the various candidates would 
be radioed or wired to the various military, 
naval and merchant-marine units through- 
out the world—on the high seas, on every 
front and at every training station. The 
lists of candidates would then be made avail- 
able to the voters, and the ballots would be 
distributed for marking in secrecy, 

* . * * * 

The voting date would be fixed in each 
area in sufficient time to get the ballots back 
home before election day, even if the actual 
names of the candidites had not been re- 
ceived in that particular area. The ballots 
would, be collected and transmitted back to 
the United States by the quickest method of 
delivery, for forwarding to the appropriate 
State election officials. 

* * * 7 * 

Each State, under these bills, would de- 
termine for itself whether or not the voter is 
qualified to vote under the laws of his State, 
Each State would count the ballots in the 
same way in which it counts the other bal- 
lots that are cast in the State.” 

That is all-important and must be acted 
upon in time to permit each member of our 
fighting forces to vote. 


MUSTER-OUT PAY FOR ARMED FORCES 


Another issue of vital interest to ou, sol- 
diers has been acted on by the Congress. 

In the last war when our soldiers were 
discharged they were given a flat sum of $60. 

The Congress has just passed Senate bill 
1548, which provides for the following 
amounts as mustering-out pay: 

1. Three hundred dollars for persons who, 
having performed active service for 60 days or 
more, have served outside the continental 
limits of the United States or in Alaska, to be 
paid one-third at time of discharge, one- 
third at end of 1 month, and balance at end 
of 2 months after final discharge. 

2. Two hundred dollars for persons who, 
having performed active service for 60 days 
or more, have served no part thereof outside 
the continental limits of the United States 
or in Alaska, to be paid one-half at time of 
discharge and balance at end of 1 month. 

3. One hundred dollars for persons who 
have performed active service for less than 
60 days, to be paid at the time of discharge. 

(a) The term “member of the armed 
forces” means any member of the Army or 
Navy of the United States, the United States 
Marine Corps, the United States Coast Guard, 
or any of their respective components, and 
any member of the Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps, who was discharged under honorable 
conditions on account of disability. 

Save in special instances, all persons in the 
armed forces with rank below that of cap- 
tain, shall be entitled to receive the pay as 
provided in the law. 

The law is retroactive and those already 
discharged from service will be paid the 
amounts provided by the law. 
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WAR IS COSTLY 

My mail brings complaints that this war 
is costing too much money, 

There can be do doubt that this war is 
wasteful—but we must remember that all 
war is waste. 

Also, we must remember that before either 
Germany or Japan fired a hostile shot they 
each had spent well over $100,000,000,000 in 
a program of preparedness. 

The United States has done in 2 years 
what it took our enemies a generation to 
accomplish. 

Again we must remember that this war 
covers the earth and in order to win we have 
had to equip not only our own fighting men 
but in addition we have assisted in equipping 
the armies of our allies. 

Our Government has proceeded on the con- 
viction that it would be less expensive and 
more efficient to equip our Allied soldiers to 

t on their home soil than to have to 
quip, maintain and transport all of our 
soldiers across thousands of miles of sub- 
marine-infested waters to fight in foreign cli- 
mates and on foreign battlefields. 

Under present plans, through the lend- 
lease program, we are furnishing surplus 
equipment to China, Australia, France, and 
Russia, and because of this arrangement we 
hope it will not be necessary to have at any 
one time more than 5,000,000 men outside 
the United States. 

In support of this program of cooperation, 

Stalin recently is reported to have 
said: “Without American production the 
United Nations could never have won the 
war. 

HOW MEET WAR BILLS? * 


In order to meet war bills we must have 
money, and there are but three ways for the 
Government to secure money. 

First, we secure funds through taxation; 

Second, through the sale of stamps and 
bonds; and 

Third, through the creation of new credit. 

This latter plan requires the printing of 
bonds and the deposit of such bonds in the 
banks against which checks are drawn to 
meet our expenses. 

This latter plan is highly inflationary so 
that we are raising all the money we can 
through taxes and the sale of bonds. 

A new tax bill has just been enacted by 
the Congress and now our existing laws will 
raise annually Federal taxes in the amount 
of over $43,500,000,000. 

When we add the State, county, city, and 
district taxes to Federal taxes, we find that 
our total tax bill will be far more than the 
total income in some of the years of the 
depression. 

The Congress is convinced that very soon 
we will be raising all the taxes that the people 
can pay. 

STATUS OF INFLATION 

In the public press we see and over the 
radio we hear reports that we are now in a 
dangerous spiral of inflation. 

These reports are based, first, on the fact 
that we now have over $20,000,000,000 of 
paper money in circulation, and, second, that 
we have over $100,000,000,000 of credit money 
on deposits in our banks. 

This vast sum of buying power, of course, is 
inflationary. 

War always causes increased activity, and 
increased activity requires an increased sup- 
ply of money and an expansion of credit. 

The Congress early foresaw what was cer- 
tain to happen, and in order to secure a just 
and equitable distribution of such supplies 
as we have and nay produce, and in order to 
control prices and prevent inflation, the 
rationing and price-control law was passed. 

Measured by the increase in the general 
level of prices, the law has been a success. 

The law of supply and demand has not and 
cannot be repealed; hence, scarce articles 


always tend to increase in price while the 
prices of those in abundance either remain 
stationary or tend to fall. 

Using general wholesale prices as a base, 
official records show that during the year 1943 
wholesale prices on the average increased ex- 
actly 1.7 percent. 

The figures are as follows: 

One year ago the wholesale price level, or 
index number, was 101.2 percent, and on 
December 25 the index number, or general 
wholesale price level, was 102.9 percent. 

When we compare the prices of today with 
those of World War No. 1, we must admit 
that we have little inflation now. 


INCONVENIENCES OF WAR 


Well do I know that our people do not like 
to be rationed and resent being told what they 
may and may not do. 

This rationing—price-control program—is 
one of the inconveniences and embarrass- 
ments made necessary by war. 

Were it not for the rationing program the 
energetic, strong, and powerful would secure 
the bulk of the supplies and the timid and 
the weak would either have to do without or 
pay monopolistic prices for the necessities of 
life. ‘ 


The Congress has another question to solve 
immediately—the question of subsidies. 

Subsidies mean gifts, gratuities, and dona- 
tions. 

Our citizens, save in distress, do not want 
public charity. 

This is the reason that farmers, livestock 
producers, and dairymen are opposed to these 
Federal hand-outs. 

In order to pay subsidies the Government 
must secure the money. 

As just stated, we cannot raise enough 
money to meet our war bills through both 
taxation and the sale of bonds; hence, we 
must resort to the creation of additional 
credit through a further increase in the 
public debt. 

The subsidy program will require a vast 
expansion of credit and such expansion is 
admittedly inflationary. 

The subsidy program works as follows: 

Take beef cattle for example: 

The ceiling price may be fixed at 15 cents 
per pound; hence, the market price is rolled 
back 5 cents and the packer pays the cattle 
producer 10 cents per pound. The additional 
5 cents—to make up the 15 cents—is to be 
paid out of the Federal Treasury as a subsidy. 

The subsidy payment is made by the Gov- 
ernment to the packer or processor of the 
animal and the packer or processor is sup- 
posed to pass the amount of the subsidy on 
to the producer of the livestock to be 
slaughtered. 

Unless the producer sells direct to the 
packer he never sees the subsidy. Farmers, 
stockmen, and dairymen are neither asking 
for subsidies nor for any other form of Gov- 
ernment dole or gratuity. 

Farmers and producers are asking only for 
fair prices in the market places, 


FARM PARITY FORMULA SHOULD INCLUDE LABOR 
COSTS 


In order for producers of food products to 
secure fair and just prices the parity formula 
must be amended to include the cost of farm 
labor. 

No form of business employing labor can 
possibly survive unless the cost of such labor 
is taken into consideration in determining 
the cost of the goods produced, 


ALL CONTROL OVER FARMING RELINQUISHED BY 
GOVERNMENT 
To our farmers let me say that this year 
there will be no control over acreage to be 
planted to any crop so that you are free 
to plan your crops as you wish. 
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We have tried controlled production and 
now we will go back to the free and unre- 
stricted plan and then we shall be able to 
compare the results of the two systems. 


OKLAHONMA AN OIL STATE 


Oklahoma, in addition to being one of 
the leading farm States, ranks third in the 
production of oil, 

This being true, the price of oil is of major 
importance to our State treasury, to the 
counties producing oil, and to our people 
generally. 

The present gross production tax on oil 
is 5 percent of the selling price; hence, the 
higher the price per barrel the more tax 
that will be collected to help meet the ex- 
penses of our State government. 

Notwithstanding the fact that labor costs 
are higher and the cost of operation gen- 
erally have increased, there has been no ad- 
vance in the price of oil for over 5 years. 

The records show that the present price 
of oil is less than 60 percent of parity. 

The standard gravity of oil in Oklahoma 
now sells for $1.17 per barrel, and if the price 
should be increased to parity with other com- 
modities, the standard grade of oil would sell 
for slightly less than $2 per barrel. 

With the present low price of oil the 5 per- 
cent gross production tax brought to our 
State treasury during the last fiscal year the 
sum of $8,381,000. 

If the price should be raised to full parity 
the oil industry would pay to the State the 
sum of some $14,000,000. 

Not only would the State profit by an in- 
crease in the price of oil, but farmers, land- 
owners, Indians, and royalty owners likewise 
would be benefited. 

The question of an increase in the price 
of oil is now pending before the Congress 
and an effort will be made to secure favorable 
action at an early date, 


OKLAHOMA GREATEST INDIAN STATE 


Let me speak a word to the Indian citizens 
of Oklahoma, 

You have important problems pending at 
Washington, 

One problem of interest to the Chickasaw 
and Choctaw Nations is the proposed sale of 
your coal and asphalt deposits. 

The bill authorizing the sale has already 
passed the Senate and should pass the House 
early in the new session of the Congress. 

The members of all the several tribes are 
interested in having the schools and hospitals 
maintained and expanded, if necessary, to 
provide ample facilities to take care of the 
largest Indian population of any State. 

I am chairman of the Senate Indian Af- 
fairs Committee and assure you that there 
will be no change, with my consent, in the 
Indian program for Oklahoma save to make 
such program better and more efficient, 


BUREAUCRACY 


Bureaucracy means a system of carrying on 
the business of government by means of de- 
partments and bureaus. 

I have many complaints that we have cre- 
ated too many bureaus and that too much 
power has been concentrated in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. 

There is but one answer to the complaint, 
and that is that during the depression we 
had to provide relief for every group of our 
people. 

The first relief bill passed was the creation 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
(R. F. C.) to make Federal credit available to 
the banks, the railways, and the insurance 
companies of the country. 

Then we had to create boards and bureaus 
to help the home owners, the building and 
loan companies, the farmers, the youth of the 
country, and the unemployed. 

Then World War No. 2 came upon us and 
found us unprepared, 
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In every war the fighting people concen- 
trate their power in the hands of their leaders. 
` In all our wars our people have followed 
such a program. 

In the War for Independence General Wash- 
ington spoke for the Colonies, and his word 
was law. 

In the War between the States the Con- 
gress gave President Lincoln the laws he 
asked—even the power to print non-interest- 
bearing paper money with which to pay war 
bills 


In the Spanish-American War President 
McKinley was given lump-sum appropria- 
tions to carry on the fight against Spain, 

In World War No. 1 all power required was 
given to President Wilson to wage war against 
the Central Powers. 

History records that after each war the 
powers conferred were returned to the people 
and the Congress. 

In this war we see 80 percent of the human 
race fighting for their property and their 
lives, 

Our enemies have all power concentrated 
in their leaders, and they can act on a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

To meet such concentrated power success- 
fully, we likewise had to concentrate power in 
the Executive, as the Commander in Chief of 
our fighting forces. 

Today Hitler acts and speaks for Germany. 

During Mussolini’s inglorious military ca- 
reer he spoke and acted for Italy, 

Today the Emperor and the war lords speak 
for Japan. 

In order to be able to cooperate with our 
allies and to meet concentrated power with 
power, the Congress has acted in the public 
interest. 

When the war is over, as after all wars, 
the special powers granted to the Commander 
in Chief will be returned to the people and 
the Congress, 

BUREAUS AND BOARDS ABOLISHED 


Already the purely depression bureaus, 
boards, and departments have been closed 
or are in the process of liquidation. 

The N. R. A., the W. P. A., the N. Y. A., 
the C. M. A. and the C. C. C. have already 
been liquidated. 

The Disaster Loan Corporation (D. L. C.). 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
(H. O. L. C.), the Food Distribution Admin- 
istration (F. D. A.), the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration (F. H. A.), the Federal Security 
Agency (F. S. A.), and the Federal Works 
Agency (F. W. A.), are now in process of 
liquidation. 

The following war boards and bureaus will 
be closed just as soon as the war is over: 
The Combined Food Board (O. F. B.), the 
Defense Plant Corporation (D. P. C.), the 
Metals Reserve Company (M. R. C.), the Office 
of Civilian Defense (O. C. D.), the Office of 
Defense Transportation (O. D. T.), the Office 
of Price Administration (O. P. A.), the Office 
of Rubber Director (O. R. D.), the Office of 
War Information (O. W. I.), the Petroleum 
Administration for War (P. A. W.), the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation (S. W. P. C.). 
the War Food Administration (W. F. A.), the 
War Labor Board (W. L. B.), the War Man- 
power Commission (W. M. C.), the Wor Pro- 
duction Board (W. P. B.), and the War Ship- 
ping Administration (W. S. A.). 

While the Congress authorized, as war 
measures, the creation of these boards and 
bureaus, yet all know that because of their 
complexity the Congress could not either 
personally or directly administer such depart- 
ments. 

BUREAS AND BOARDS TO BE RETAINED 

The following departments will probably 
be retained after the war is over: The Civil 
Aeronautics Board (C. A. B.), to supervise 
commercial aviation; the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation (F. B. I.), to investigate and 
suppress crime; the Federal Communications 
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Commission (F. ©. C.), to tele- 
phone, telegraph, and radio activities; the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation (F. D. 
I. C.), to insure bank deposits; the Federal 
Power Commission (F. P. C.), to supervise 
the development and distribution of public 
power; the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion (R. E. A.), to supervise the distribution 
of electricity to farms and farmers; the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission (S. E. C.), 
to supervise the issuance of stocks and bonds 
and to protect the public against fraud in 
the sale and distribution of worthless secu- 
rities; and the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration (R. F. C.), to make available Federal 
credit to the larger institutions of the 
country. 

The complaint against bureaucracy is jus- 
tified when unecessary departments are cre- 
ated or when the temporary work is com- 
«pleted and the bureau is retained. 

When we realize the vast debt we are sure 
to face when the war is over all must 
agree that every useless board, commission, 
and bureau must be closed at the earliest 
possible date. 


OLD-AGE PENSION SYSTEM 


-= 

The old-age pension system is another 
bureau that not only should not be abolished 
but should be retained and liberalized. 
Pending a complete revision of the law which 
I favor the following amendments should be 
provided: 

(a) The system should be made wholly 
Federal so that our senior citizens residing 
in the poorer States shall receive the same 
amounts per month as those who live in the 
richer States. 

(b) Last year I was able to amend the law 
so that those receiving assistance may work 
in the production of food and feed and re- 
ceive pay therefor without having such sums 
deducted from their monthly pension checks, 
The law should be amended to provide that 
those receiving pensions may perform any 
kind of work and receive pay therefor without 
having such sums deducted from their 
monthly checks. i 

(c) If the law is not amended as provided 
above then it is obvious that because of the 
increased cost of living the amounts of the 
monthly checks should be substantially in- 
creased. 

PROGRAM FOR OKLAHOMA 

In considering the post-war world, we 
should bring the issue down to Oklahoma. 

While we are rehabilitating other States 
and other peoples, we should insist that 
Oklahoma be included in the program. 

To make any progress we must have a plan 
and such a plan must be developed to im- 
prove our land, help our towns and cities, 
and to serve the best interests of our people 
generally. 

While today we have minerals and metals, 
such as oil, gas, lead, zinc, and coal, yet the 
time will come when these metals and min- 
erals will be depleted and then our people 
must fall back upon the soil for their live- 
lihood. 

For the present we should develop all our 
natural resources, including our metals and 
minerals and, at the same time, we must not 
only protect but improve the fertility of our 
soil, i 


To protect and improve the soll different 
plans should be developed for different sec- 
tions. 

Modern plans for soil conservation should 
be adopted and carried out everywhere. 

On the western side of Oklahoma irriga- 
tion should have a trial to see if the placing 
of water on the land at the proper time will 
materially increase the production of food 
and feed. 

If the experiment proves successful, then 
it is possible to convert western Oklahoma 
into a vast irrigation area, 
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On the east side of Oklahoma we have 
millions of acres of fertile bottom lands which 
are being damaged and destroyed by ever 
recurring floods. 

If these lands are to be preserved and im- 
proved, flood- control projects must be con- 
structed to keep water off the lands. 

All agree that much of the most productive 
land in other States is either under irriga- 
tion or protected by efficient flood-control 
works, 

It is obvious that in Oklahoma our towns 
and cities live off the land and resources 
near such municipalities; hence, the more 
prosperous the lands, the more prosperous 
will be our towns and cities. 

Along with the development of our lands, 
we must not overlook the opportunity for 
the development of manufacturing institu- 
tions. 

Increased food and feed production should 
lead to the location and operation of nu- 
Merous processing and dehydration plants, 
as well as canning and food-freezing fac- 
tories. 

Oklahoma has the opportunity of becom- 
ing one of the most active and prosperous 
sections; first, through irrigation and flood 
control, thereby increasing food and feed 
production; and, second, through the proc- 
essing and distribution of such food and feed 
products to the less productive sections of 
the country. 

In conclusion, no one can foretell when 
the war will end. 

We hope it will be soon. 

When it is over we will have to take care 
of our returning soldiers. 

Plans have been and are now being made 
to provide work for those who may need 
employment. 

It now seems certain that Oklahoma and 
Oklahomans will be busy for years after 
this war is over. 

Until the war is won the task of all of us 
is to carry on as best we can the work in 
which we are now engaged. 

May God speed the hour when this terrible 
war will end; when our sons and daughters 
may come safely home, and when peace may 
be restored and extended to all peoples 
throughout the world. 


Garret A. Hobart 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


H ON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1944 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most able and distinguished Members 
of the House is our colleague, Hon. Don- 
ALD H. McLean, of my home State of 
New Jersey. While he lives in Elizabeth 
and has represented the Sixth New Jer- 
sey District in our body for six terms, 
Mr, McLean was born in my home city 
of Paterson. It is interesting to note 
that he knew Capitol Hill before the turn 
of the century, because in 1897 Vice Pres- 
ident Garret A. Hobart, of Paterson, had 
him named a page boy in the Senate. 

Whenever my colleague and I take vis- 
itors through the Capitol we always show 
them with pride the white bust of Mr. 
Hobart in the corridor near the entrance 
to the Senate Chamber. 
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I present an interesting article about 
Mr. Hobart appearing in last Monday’s 
Paterson Evening News: 


As Congress recently observed the birthday 
anniversary of President William McKinley, 
New Jersey Members recalled that it was the 
eminent Patersonian, Garret A. Hobart, who 
served as Vice President during the first term 
of the man who was assassinated during his 
second term, 

Hobart, who rode to victory with McKinley 
for his first term as twenty-fourth President 
of the United States, presided over the Senate 
only 2 years before he was forced to retire be- 
cause of ill health. 

The New Jersey statesman was born at 
Long Branch, N. J., in June 1844, the son of 
Addison Willard and Sophia Hobart. He en- 
tered Rutgers College at 16 and was gradu- 
ated with honors in mathematics. 

After graduation he taught school for a 
short while and then went to Paterson to 
enter the law firm of Socrates Tuttle, later 
marrying Jennie Tuttle. 

He was elected to the New Jersey Assembly 
and was chosen speaker at the age of 30. He 
moved from the assembly to the State sen- 
ate and in 188f-82 was its president. 

During his 2 years of presiding, over the 
Senate he showed such ability Senator Lodge, 
of Massachusetts, grandfather of the present 
Senator from that State, remarked on the 
Senate floor that Hobart has “restored the 
Vice Presidency to its proper position.” 

Hobart’s health broke in the spring of 1899, 
and he went to Long Branch to recuperate. 
He failed to rally and returned to his home 
in Paterson, where he died November 21, 1899. 
President McKinley and other notables at- 
tended his funeral, and he was buried in 
Cedar Lawn Cemetery. 

In 1903 the citizens of Paterson erected a 
bronze statue of Hobart next to that of Alex- 
ander Hamilton on the plaza of the city hall. 
In addition to this memorial there is a white 
marble bust of Hobart just outside of the 
Senate Chamber in the Capitol here. It 
shows him with his full-flowing moustache, 
high forehead, stiff, stand-up collar, and 
loosely knotted necktie. 


The Palestine Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
. Wednesday, February 2, 1944 


Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment by me relative to the Palestine 
resolution: 


After the victory of the United Nations 
which is inevitable and which I hope will 
come soon, the world will be confronted 
with a gigantic task of rehabilitation for 
millions of uprooted and homeless human 
beings. Among these the plight of the Jews 
who will have survived the Nazi program 
of extermination, will be indeed tragic. It 
will be imperative to find a solution for 
this pressing problem. 

Palestine represents the most practical 
available opportunity for Jews to rebuild 
their broken lives, and to become self-sus- 
taining and self-respecting human beings. 
This is so because of the remarkable achieve- 
ments of the present Jewish community of 
600,000 in Palestine, which during the last 
quarter of a century has laid a magnificent 


and solid foundation for the Jewish Home- 
land as the result of the opportunity af- 
forded it by the nations of the world, in- 
cluding the United States, after the last 
war, 

This resolution expresses the policy of 
our country in the light of the stern realities 
of the present hour, and voices the desire 
of the American people that the Jews who 
were the first victims of Nazi terror shall be 
given the chance to enter their national 
homeland, to settle and work there on farm 
and in factory and to join with those Jews 
who have preceded them to continue to 
build a free and democratic Jewish Com- 
monwealth. 

All decent men will wish them well and 
all Americans of goodwill will join their 
voices to this manifestation of encourage- 
ment and hope. 


It Doesn’t Hook Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
T or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 28, 1944 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, just 
how can a fellow vote for all the appro- 
priations requested—yes, often demand- 
ed—and give heed to the protests against 
additional taxes on this, that, and the 
other? 

Vigorous protests against (a) a sales 
tax; (b) additional income taxes; (c) 
a tax on amusements, including admis- 
sions to motion-picture theaters; (d) ad- 
ditional taxes on profits which will pre- 
vent railroads and other corporations ac- 
cumulating any surplus to replace worn- 
out equipment; and, in fact, (e) addi- 
tional taxes of any kind, are heaped on 
my desk, 

Yet a greater number of letters and 
wires demand that I vote for additional 
appropriations to increase— 

(a) Annuities to Federal employees; 

(b) Salaries of Federal employees; 

(c) Give compensation to those who 
helped construct the Panama Canal; 

(d) Old-age and unemployment pay- 
ments; 

(e) Funds for the Army and Navy; 

(f) Funds for Federal housing; 

(g) Funds for farm loans; 

(h) Funds for rural electrification; 

(i) Funds for subsidies; 

(j) Pension payments to all veterans 
and their dependents of, first, Spanish- 
American War; second, First World War; 
third, present World War; and 

(k) Perhaps 50 or more other purposes, 
including—last but not least—a billion 
and a half as the contribution of the 
United States to the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration. 

Just how can appropriations be in- 
creased—taxes lowered? 

NEXT YEAR 


On the 13th the President asked Con- 
gress for $100,000,000,000 for the 1945 
Budget, ninety billions of which was for 
the prosecution of the war. That would 
bring our national debt to $258,000,000,- 
000. The two hundred and fifty-eight 
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billions will not cover the sums which 
must be paid to the servicemen, nor for 
their rehabilitation, nor to their depend- 
ents. 

Each man, woman, and child, includ- 
ing those in jails, asylums, and hospitals, 
will owe $1,984, with an interest charge 
of $39 per year. If your neighbor, the 
little child, or the inmate of jail, asylum, 
or hospital does not pay each his $39, 
you will have to assume your share of 
that. 

The war must be carried on; the sol- 
diers paid; their dependents cared for. 
And millions—yes, billions—must and 
will be spent for hospitals, nurses, medi- 
cines, physician’s care, for those who re- 
turn disabled from the war. 

From the American Association of 
University Women in various communi- 
ties in Michigan come requests to vote 
for the billion-and-a-half-dollar appro- 
priation requested by the President, to 
be spent in feeding and in rehabilitating 
people all over the world who have been 
ruined by the war. Rehabilitation 
means the return to and the rebuilding 
of homes and businesses of the people of 
the Old World who have been dispos- 
sessed and ruined by the war. 

I hope I have as much charity for, as 
deep a desire to aid, the unfortunate, the 
hungry, and the starving, throughout the 
world as anyone. Unfortunately, with 
my desire to help everyone is the respon- 
sibility for the spending of the funds 
which are available and, as long as there 
are returning veterans or servicemen 
abroad who must have our dollars and 
our pennies, it will be my purpose to first 
consider their needs. 

Altogether too many of those who 
write urging me to vote for a specific 
appropriation apparently overlook the 
fact that there are other requests for ap- 
propriations; that the amount available 
is limited. All too many who insist upon 
additional appropriations—some of them 
running into billions of dollars—at the 
same time vigorously protest against ad- 
ditional taxation. 

I am glad to have requests urging me 
to support all worthy projects, but I 
wish that every individual so requesting 
would also point out a source from which 
the additional revenue can be obtained 
without curtailing some necessary Gov- 
ernment activity. 


Monsignor Sheen Charges That Sovict 
Russia Spreads Fascism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1944 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following article 
from the Washington Times-Herald of 
February 2, 1944, by Monsignor Fulton J. 
Sheen, of Catholic University, noted ora- 
tor and conductor of the Radio Catholic 
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Hour, which should be interesting and 
instructive to all Americans who are 
confused by the maze of political propa- 
ganda from Communist sources both 
from within and without the United 
States and the constant barrage of 
“smear” attacks impugning the patri- 
otism of all Americans who dare to ques- 
tion the motives of Joseph Stalin and the 
Communists in America. 


Russians SPREAD Fascism Is ANSWER OF 
MONSIGNOR SHEEN 


No country in the world has contributed 
as much to fascism as Russia, For it was 
only through the Soviets giving the Nazis the 
green light in the treaty of 1939 that the 
Nazis were able to extend their form of 
fascism all over Europe. 

Furthermore, now Stalin has already de- 
clared himself in favor of fascism, for in 
1989 the American press carried a picture of 
Stalin shaking hands with Von Ribbentrop 
and the words which Moscow cabled to the 
United States were “Fascism is a matter of 
taste. Our friendship is cemented with 
blood,” 

Russia’s condemnation of the Vatican on 
the grounds of being fascist is quite ex- 
cusable and pardonable. Russia is the only 
nation in the world outside of Germany that 
does not permit freedom of the press and 
freedom of religion. It, .therefore, never 
permitted to be circulated within its borders 
any of the Vatican’s statements condemn- 
ing fascism and nazi-ism. Having never 
heard of them through its rigorous censor- 
ship it can therefore be excused of being igno- 
rant of them. 


FASCISM CONDEMNED 


Every other nation on the face of the earth 
knows that the Vatican condemned fascism 
in an encyclical written in Italian, nazi-ism 
in an encyclical written in German, and 
communism in an encyclical written in 
Latin. To the land therefore that allows no 
infiltration of religion we should apply the 
words of the Saviour on the cross, “Father, 
forgive them; they know not what they do.” 
Their condemnation is born of ignorance. 

The Soviet accuse the Vatican of fascism 
Because the Vatican was silent when Italy 
attacked France. Why does not Russia ac- 
cuse the Vatican of being Communist be- 
cause it was silent when Russia attacked 
Poland? 

? RUSSIANS ACCUSED 

The term “fascism” is extremely vague. The 
Communists use it to mean anything that is 
anti-Communist. As a matter of fact fas- 
cism is really communism in its dotage. 
Communism is the Asiatic form-of fascism 
and fascism is the European form of com- 
munism. There is no essential difference in 
ideology between the Nazis, the Fascists, and 
the Communists; all absorb the individual 
into the collectivity. There is as little differ- 
ence between communism and fascism as 
there is between burglary and larceny. 

The Soviet condemnation of the Vatican is 
merely an item in a pattern which Russia is 
skilifuHy working out. It is of one piece with 
the recent Soviet condemnation of the British 
for their alleged attempt to make a separate 
peace with Germany. It thus prepared = 
its own infidelity by accusing a 
infidelity. Having accused the al 
order of connivance with the enemy it now 
accuses religion, Thus does Russia prepare 
both politically and religiously for alienat- 
ing itself from the Allies and making a 
separate peace with Germany. 

Within the last 2 years there can be found 
no record of Russia’s condemning nazi-ism. 
Not even in the Moscow or Tehran declara- 
tions, Stalin does not hate nazi-ism or the 
German Army. He hates only Hitler. He 
made that statement to Harry Hopkins in 


December 1941. He repeated it in another 
form in February 1942. 

In November 1942 he said, “The destruc- 
tion of all German military force is inadvisa- 
ble from the point of view of the victor.” In 
July 1943 he permitted the free German com- 
mittee to broadcast asking Germany to 
“recall the German troops to the Reich's 
frontiers and embark upon peace negotia- 
tions.” 

Every day Russia is feeding Germany with 
broadcasts saying, “Save your armies, It is 
the foundation and security of your survival.” 

SEPARATE PEACE 

It is therefore not at all unlikely that once 
Hitler is overthrown from within that Stalin 
will make separate peace with the German 
military staff. Perhaps that is why the words 
“unconditional surrender” were left out of 
the Teheran declaration. 

On the whole these false condemnations 
by Russia of Great Britain and the Vatican 
may produce much good. They may arouse 
the American people to a realization that 
Stalin is not a cross between George Wash- 
ington and Sir Galahad. Furthermore, they 
may convince us that no nation which denies 
freedom of speech and religion to its own 
citizens can be counted on to give to other 
nations those rights which its own people 
do not enjoy. 


Mr. Speaker, some radio commenta- 
tors, admittedly of radical inclination, 
have even charged that any person who 
criticizes communism at home or abroad, 
or infers that the Communists will dom- 
inate Europe after the war and set up 
another dictatorial and totalitarian sys- 
tem, thereby depriving the European 
people of the freedom for which the war 
is being fought, is a pro-Fascist. Mon- 
signor Sheen has performed a coura- 
geous and timely act in exposing the 
fallacies of this pro-Communist con- 
spiracy and should be commended for 
‘defending the Vatican and the Catholic 
Church from the unfair, false, and ma- 
licious charges made by the Izvestia, offi- 
cial Soviet newspaper, for what it termed 
the Vatican’s pro-Fascist attitude. 

We in America know that the Roman 
Catholic Church in the United States is 
not pro-Fascist, pro-Nazi, or pro-Com- 
munist, but pro-American. There is no 
more loyal or patriotic group of Ameri- 
can citizens than the Catholics, whose 
sons are fighting and dying in our armed 
forces all over the world. Many of their 
sons have received the highest military 
and naval decorations for gallantry in 
action, The Catholic Church has a right 
to be proud of the heroism of her sons 
fighting against fascism and nazi-ism. 

I quote from a radio speech I made on 
June 30, 1941, over the National Broad- 
casting Co.’s network: 

I wonder where the great Catholic Church 
will stand when the issue becomes clear? I 
wonder whether it will want to help build up 
communism, world revolution, and atheism, 
not only in Russia but throughout the world. 


It is abundantly clear from Monsignor 
Sheen’s statement that there is no com- 
promise between the Catholic Church 
and communism than there can be be- 
tween Americanism and communism or 
its twin sisters of the right—nazi-ism 
and fascism. Now that we have sur- 
rounded the Nazis and Japs, America 
must be on guard against our enemies 
from within and against helping to set 
up a Communist dictatorship in Europe. 
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Neither the Vatican nor the Catholics 
of America need any defense from the 
vicious, dishonest, and untruthful accu- 
sations of Izvestia, but, nevertheless, 
Monsignor Sheen’s reply should be read 
by all loyal Americans regardless of race, 
color, or creed. We need hundreds of 
Father Sheens today to go forth 
through the Nation and arouse the 
American people against the activities of 
communistic groups who seek to destroy 
our free institutions and erect a govern- 
ment based on foreign ideologies and 
dictatorships. 

I stated in a Saint Patrick’s birthday 
speech at Boston on March 18, 1943, 
that: 

False toreign ideologies have sprung up in 
our country that seriously threaten the very 
existence of our American form of govern- 
ment, religion, and our way of life. St. Pat- 
rick drove the snakes out of Ireland; I wish 
we could produce another St. Patrick to run 
the snakes, or modern termites, who are 
gnawing at the foundations of the Republic, 
out of America. 

If I have incurred the enmity of the Com- 
munists or those who maintain foreign ide- 
ologies in this country, I could ask for no 
better testimonial of my love for American 
institutions. If they were to speak well of 
me, I should be compelled to exclaim like one 
of old: “What bad thing have I done, that 
such men praise me?” If I had my way, I 
would provide free transportation for all 
alien Nazis, Fascists, and Communists to re- 
turn to their native lands, and remain there 
and not plague us with their attacks upon 
our free institutions and our representative 
and constitutional form of government, 


A Man Who Can Do the Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSEPH H. BALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 2 (legislative day 
of Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. BALL, Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorD an address de- 
livered by me last night on the subject 
A Man Who Can Do the Job, the address 
being broadcast over the Columbia net- 
work. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Next November we will select a President of 
the United States for the next 4 years. That 
President will face the toughest job in our 
history. We must win a global war and fulfill 
our great responsibility in helping to prevent 
future wars by solving a multitude of grave 
aud complicated international problems. On 
the domestic side, we must develop conver- 
sion, labor, tax, farm, and fiscal policies and 
administer them so as to avoid either a post- 
war inflation or deflation and maintain full 
employment within the framework of our 
American political and economic system. 

In the accomplishment of these tremendous 
tasks our next President will be a key factor. 
He not only shares with Congress the respon- 
sibility for developing the policies and in 
many instances must initiate them, but he 
also is responsible for their administration, 
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and efficient administration is as important as 
sound policy. 

The selection of that next President is a 
very solemn obligation of all of us who enjoy 
the freedoms of America, beginning with the 
first precinct caucuses, through State pri- 
maries, and the two party conventions next 
June up to the November election. There is 
no place in that process for bitterness and 
name calling, or for movements based wholly 
on an “anti” or “stop” philosophy. 

America needs desperately a positive, con- 
structive approach to the great issues facing 
us. The freedoms, perhaps the very lives, of 
future generations depend on our decisions in 
this year of crisis. 

What are the qualifications America needs 
and should demand in our next President? 

First, we need a President who has thought 
through the basic problems facing us in the 
domestic and foreign fields and has a clear 
program for America to solve them in accord- 
ance with the principles of our system. 

Our next President must recognize that the 
development of international machinery to 
maintain the peace and to assure justice to 
all peoples is the major task facing the civil- 
ized world today. Our way of life will not 
survive another great war. That simple fact 
outweighs all the nationalistic prejudices, the 
old enmities between peoples and the minor 
and even major incidents that may arise and 
tend to split the United Nations apart. It 
is not enough that our next President state 
generally that he favors international col- 
laboration. Peace after the last war was 
sabotaged by leaders subscribing to that gen- 
eral proposition, here and abroad. We need 
a President whose record on this issue is clear 
beyond a doubt, who is willing to tell the 
American people flatly that we must stay in 
this world picture and help prevent a re- 
currence of war, and that whatever sovereign 
powers it is necessary to delegate to an in- 
ternational organization to prevent future ag- 
gression and settle disputes peacefully must 
be so delegated. 

In the domestic field, we need a President 
who presents to us a clear program to solve 
the problems of distribution and consump- 
tion, of full employment, of reconversion 
within the pattern of the American enter- 
prise system. It must be a program based 
solidly on the facts and forces which govern 
that system, not on unworkable theories, 
wishful thinking, or easy-to-take panaceas. 
Generalizations about the American way of 
life, about economy in government, are not 
enough, We should demand that our next 
President state clearly to us the kind of labor 
relations policy, the kind of tax program, 
and the other policies he believes necessary 
to stimulate venture capital, new production, 
and employment. He should tell us clearly 
the role which social security properly should 
play in our enterprise economy and give us 
forthright leadership in other fields. The 
right policies may not be easy ones and they 
certainly will mean hard work for all of us. 
There is no soft, easy way out of this world- 
wide mess. Let us beware of anyone who tries 
to fool us into believing there is. 

The second qualification we should de- 
mand ir our next President is administra- 
tive ability. The mushrooming jungle of 
Federal bureaus and agencies in Washington 
is one of our greatest post-war problems, 
The confusion, the overlapping, the lack of 
clear-cut responsibility is resulting in a kind 
of paralysis, of which the Foreign Economic 
Administration set up last summer is a per- 
fect example. For 6 critical months it has 
been marking time because no one in it seems 
to be sure just what his responsibility and 
authority is. 

The third qualification we should demand 
in our next President is clear and courageous 
leadership in the American tradition. The 
only way the people of America can have a 
real voice in determining governmental poli- 
cies is to know the facts and be given an op- 


portunity to support programs based on the 
facts. Public opinion in a democracy does 
not just happen. It is developed by leaders— 
leaders of business, labor, agriculture, the 
press, and professions, and leaders of govern- 
ment. The President has a tremendous re- 
sponsibility in this respect because he can 
reach more people than any other public of- 
ficial. The President can play it politically 
safe and wait for public opinion to be de- 
veloped by leaders of various groups and then 
go along with it, giving the appearance of 
leadership. Or he can be a true leader and 
get out in front himself, helping to build 
public opinion for necessary programs. We 
neec desperately the latter kind of leadership 
in America today. 

The fourth major qualification we should 
demand in our next President is political un- 
derstanding, the capacity and the will to work 
with Congress as a team in developing na- 
tional policies. More effective teamwork, a 
better liaison betwee . Congress and the Exec- 
utive is one of our most urgent needs in 
Washington today. Efforts of the present ad- 
ministration to hammer Congress into sub- 
serviency to the Executive will not work, and 
strike at the very heart of our democratic 
system. We need as President a man who 
knows politics and how to work with poli- 
ticians and who recognizes that he has no 
monopoly on wisdom. 

It is our task as citizens to find and elect 
a President who has these qualifications, 
Those of us who have observed the abilities 
and accomplishments of former Governor 
Harold E. Stassen of Minnesota at first hand 
for 10 years propose him for the Republican 
Presidential nomination. 

Why? Because we are convinced that he 
is the man who can do the best job for Amer- 
ica as President. Let's measure him against 
our four qualifications. 

First on program: 

Harold Stassen’s record on the issues of to- 
day is clear beyond a doubt. Long before 
Pearl Harbor, though he could have dodged 
the then-controversial foreign-policy issue on 
the grounds it was not a State affair, he ; 
repeatedly warned Minnesota and the Nation 
of the peril of unchecked aggression. Before’ 
he went into the Navy nearly a year ago he 
advanced as a basis for discussion a concept of 
the kind of international organization needed 
to assure peace and justice in the world. 

In the domestic field Stassen has developed 
the broad outlines of a national program in 
articles and speeches and has put much of it 
into practice at the State level in Minnesota. 
Under his leadership, Minnesota’s Legislature 
in 1939 passed a labor-relations act aimed at 
ending a period of severe labor disturbances 
in the State. The act, administered with 
fairness to both management and labor, has 
kept work stoppages in Minnesota to a small 
fraction of the national average. Minne- 
sota’s fiscal and tax policies, under Stassen’s 
administration, stimulated enterprise and 
new industries, changed a State deficit. to a 
surplus and at the same time increased State 
services. 

Stassen has advocated the same kind of fair 
labor policy for the Nation, providing clear 
and speedy procedures for settling disputes 
and writing into law a code of conduct for 
both management and unions. Social secu- 
rity, he believes, should be expanded to cover 
all economic casualties, but he sees its role as 
providing a floor below which we do not per- 
mit individuals’ living standards -to fall, 
rather than a bed in which the national econ- 
omy goes to sleep. The basic aim must be 
productive jobs for all, not a dole. Stassen 
sees clearly that to expect private enterprise 
to provide full employment without a drastic 
change in present tax policies, without revers- 
ing the continual harassment of manage- 
ment, without a fair and workable labor- 
relations code and without compensating for 
the trend toward monopoly during the war 
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would be futile and would merely accelerate 
our present drift toward state socialism, He 
has advocated a shifting of taxes from pro- 
duction to consumption, tax incentives to 
venture capital, and stricter monopoly 
controls. 

Stassen's record in efficient administration, 
our second requirement, is superlative. 
Elected Governor of Minnesota in 1938, in 4½ 
years he turned State deficits of $10,000,000 
into balances of $35,000,000, reduced the num- 
ber of State employees from nearly 17,000 to 
10,000, cut the State debt $31,000,000, and at 
the same time increased and improved State 
services, built more highways and increased 
State school aids by $1,500,000. He did it 
simply by applying recognized principles of 
good administration. With the legislature 
he worked out a reorganization of executive 
departments, replacing boards and commis- 
sions with single executives and placing a 
State business manager in charge of purely 
business functions such as purchases and 
budgeting. Stassen made the reorganization 
produce results by picking able executives 
because of their qualifications for the Job 
rather than political connections, giving them 
complete authority to do their jobs and then 
holding them responsible for results. 

In the Federal field, Stassen would establish 
clear lines of authority, heading up to Cabinet 
officers and not heads of emergency agencies. 
Executives would have clear authority to do 
the jobs assigned to them and would be held 
strictly responsible for results. It seems 
strange that such simple, common sense 
facts about administration should need em- 
phasis, but anyone who has been in Wash- 
ington knows that they must be emphasized. 

On leadership, which is merely another 
name for political courage, Stassen ranks at 
the top. Typical was his early, out-in-front 
leadership on foreign policy in a State con- 
sidered isolationist. He scorns the safety of 
political expediency when the welfare of the 
State or Nation is at stake. As Governor, his 
door was always open to any interested group 
on any issue. He listened to all, but his deci- 
sions always placed the public interest first. 
He carried to the people in his first cam- 
paign for Governor the clear outlines of every 
major policy which his administration subse- 
quently adopted, even though many of them, 
like his labor-relations program, were re- 
garded as political dynamite, best left alone. 
We gain some idea of how he would operate 
at the Federal level from the fact that 6 
months before the War Manpower Commis- 
sion in Washington got around to it, Stassen 
recognized in 1942 the critical farm-labor 
problem and had in operation a State pro- 
gram to solve it. 

How about our final requirement—polit- 
ical understanding and a capacity and desire 
for teamwork? 

Harold Stassen was in public life and poli- 
tics for 14 years. He knows government from 
the county and State levels up, and the three 
legislative sessions with which he worked were 
the most productive of constructive results 
in Minnesota's history. Harold Stassen be- 
lieves in democracy, he has faith both in 
the people and the democratic institutions 
through which they govern themselves. We 
need that faith and the ability to translate 
it into action. 

Harold Stassen has the qualifications we 
need in our next President. He is a man who 
can do the job. 

Today he is a lieutenant commander in the 

Navy serving in the Pacific area. He cannot 
participate in any campaign for the Repub- 
lican nomination. Therefore, we who believe 
he can do the best job for America must, in 
stark reality, draft him for a greater and 
higher service to his country. 

All of us have both a right and a responsi- 
bility to take an active part in the selection 
of our next President—it is a responsibility 
doubly heavy today because we owe it to our 
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fighting men to do our share, each individual- 
ly, to help select as President a man who will 
preserve and consolidate for democracy the 
victory which they are buying with their lives. 


Take the Chains off Radio 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. COLE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1944 


Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following article 
from the current issue of Collier's: 

TAKE THE CHAINS OFF RADIO 


We're in favor of the program of Niles 

Trammell, president of the National Broad- 
casting Co., for the bringing of radio in the 
United States within the Bill of Rights’ guar- 
anty of freedom of speech. Radio does not 
now enjoy that freedom, yet radio is one of 
our great media of speech and communica- 
tion. 
At the present time, the Communications 
Act of 1934, a vague and loosely worded stat- 
ute, is administered by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, better known as 
the F C. C. The F. C. C.'s chairman, James 
L. Fly, is a veteran business-baiter. Accord- 
ingly, he is forever trying to extend the 
F. C. C's power to coerce the 900 to 1,000 
broadcasting agencies in the United States 
into singing only such songs as this Gov- 
ernment agency wants sung. 

The Supreme Court recently beld that Fly’s 
grab for power, even to the power to oversee 
choice of programs, were legitimate under 
the 1934 law; that it is Congress’ job to 
clarify that law and thus limit the F. C. C.'s 
powers. These include the life-and-death 
power to revoke a station's license if the 
station fails to please the F. C. C. 

Mr. Trammell proposes that Congress write 
the following points into the law regarding 
the United States radio industry: 

A declaration that radio broadcasters have 
full freedom under amendment I of the Con- 
stitution (the freedom-of-speech clause of 
the Bill of Rights). 

A flat order forbidding the F. C. C. to exer- 
cise any kind of program control. 

Long-term or permanent licenses, revocable 
only for specified causes. 

Licenses to be revocable only after jury 
trial and conviction in the Federal court for 
the district where the accused station is lo- 
cated. 

F. C. C. to be forbidden to administer anti- 
trust laws against radio; these laws to be en- 
forced against radio in the same manner as 
against any other industry. 

Government to be ordered to issue experi- 
mental licenses and encourage development 
of new radio services. 

Discrimination to be forbidden on basis of 
occupation or business in granting licenses. 

Procedural parts of the 1934 Communica- 
tions Act to be revised to conform with rec- 
ommendations of the Federal Communica- 
tions Bar Association and the National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters. 


All these improvements look good to us. 


Some of them are embodied in the White- 
Wheeler bill, a measure pending at this writ- 
ing, to clarify the 1934 law. We think all the 
Trammell recommendations ought to be writ- 
ten into this bill, after which Congress should 
pass the bill, It is time to knock the bureau- 
cratic chains off the American radio industry, 
for the benefit of the listening public and the 
industry, and out of a decent respect for the 
Constitution of the United States, 


The Fourth Imperative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 
IN THE SENATE ores UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 2 (legislative day 
of Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD an address en- 
titled “The Fourth Imperative,” deliv- 
ered by me over the Wisconsin radio 
stations on January 29, 1944. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


More than 2 months ago, I declared in a 
radio talk that five imperatives demand the 
close attention of the American people in 
the explosive times in which we live. 

The first imperative, I said, was the need 
of appreciating the enormous task confront- 
ing us before this war is won. 

Our slow progress in Italy, stubborn Ger- 
man resistance in White Russia and west of 
the Dnieper, the bitter loss imposed on our 
marines at Tarawa, and the painfully slow 
progress of our gallant and well-led soldiers 
in the Solomons and on New Guinea all 
should convince us beyond question of the 
extraordinary difficulties which we must sur- 
mount before final victory is won. 

Appreciation of the vital importance of 
this first imperative is of primary necessity. 
It is the measure of our will to fight, of our 
will to make every effort to support our com- 
bat forces on the 27 battle fronts of the 
world, on all the oceans of the world, and in 
all the skies above. It is a measure which 
each and every one of us must apply each 
to our own conduct, to our own effort, to our 
own readiness to serve and sacrifice. It is.a 
measure of our total will to total victory. ` 

The second imperative, as I pointed it out 
then, has happily been largely realized in 
the series of conferences recently held be- 
tween the leaders of the four major powers. 
This imperative, I said then, was the need of 
working out complete accord among the 
United Nations in the war effort. As a re- 
sult of the three conferences mentioned, we 
are now assured that the armies of the major 
Allies will be coordinated in major compaigns 
to smash the Axis tyranny, to crush Hitler's 
Reich first, and then to deal with Japan, 
We can all look forward to the intensive de- 
mands which will be made upon us with 
greater confidence because these conferences 
have been held, 

The third and fourth tmperatives I men- 
tioned dealt with the post-war world. The 
fifth deals with our domestic problems. 

The third imperative I defined as the need 
of working out, now, a complete accord be- 
tween the United Nations for the post-war 
period. 

As a result of the Moscow, Cairo, and 
Teheran Conferences, as I have pointed out 
in more recent radio talks, the broad pattern 
of a hopeful post-war security system has now 
emerged. It is a hopeful system because it is 
proposed to build it around the sovereign 
equality of all peace-loving states. But as I 
also pointed out in recent radio talks, the 
pattern is stil broad and general. Many spe- 
cific problems remain to be solved within its 
framework, 

But as I pointed out further in recent talks, 
the major powers who must give shape and 
direction and security to the post-war world 
can approach their difficult task only if each 
is first assured of a reasonable security for 
itself, 
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And that brings me to the fourth impera- 
tive which I defined in my earlier radio talks, 
That is the need of America receiving title 
in perpetuity to the strategic air and sea 
bases in the Western Hemisphere which we 
have occupied and improved and the use of 
vital sea and air bases throughout the globe. 
We should, I said, work out reciprocal use 
of commercial bases throughout the earth. 

In my more recent talks, I have emphasized 
how reasonable American security must as- 
sert a paramount interest in three western 
mid-Pacific island groups which on two pre- 
vious historic occasions we thrust away from 
us, These groups, the Marshalls, the Caro- 
lines, and the Marianas, will be taken from 
Japan according to the pledge of the Cairo 
Conference. 

But the conference is silent on their ulti- 
mate fate. I submit to you that the people 
of the United States should make it clear be- 
yond all doubt that we are intensely con- 
cerned about their ultimate fate. 

More than 2 years ago and before this 
country was yet involved in war, in a speech 
in the Senate of the United States, I called 
attention to the importance of the Azores and 
the Cape Verde Islands in the eastern mid- 
Atlantic from the standpoint of the security 
of this country and the entire Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

In short, American security demands that 
the United States shall have a clear arid de- 
cisive voice in the ultimate disposition of all 
these sentinel islands of the Atlantic and 
Pacific. Properly fortified, they could well 
become our outposts of defense. Neglected, 
they might well become, as they did become 
in the Pacific, attempted stepping stones of 
invasion. 

I pointed out, too, in my recent radio talks, 
that an intelligent concern for our own rea- 
sonable security in no way challenges the 
sincerity or questions the motives of our 
present allies. I pointed out that such in- 
telligent concern is only reasonable prudence, 

And I point out that in exercising com- 
mon prudence, we are doing no more than 
our major allies are doing. Moreover, we are 
doing no more than we have agreed they 
should do, particularly in the Far East, 

I refer, of course, to the pledge that came 
out of the Cairo Conference, the pledge to 
strip Japan of all her loot of the last half 
century. 

I shall attempt to point out in more detail 
in still a later radio talk that not only in the 
Pacific, about which the Cairo Conference 
was chiefly concerned, but also in Europe, 
our allies have taken or are taking what they 
believe are reasonable steps to assure their 
own reasonable security. 

Let me emphasize again that we should not 
criticize them for doing this. We should 
question them only, as I have said, when they 
undertake to achieve their own security at 
the expense of the equal security of others, 
but we should recognize their primary right 
to look to their own first interests first, ex- 
actly as I am confident they are willing to 
recognize ours. 

In discussing what has taken place at the 
Cairo Conference, we cannot, of course, go 
behind the official declarations which were 
made public at its close. 

We can only accept the declaration as it 
was made public and note not only what was 
said in it but what was not said in it. 

The three powers of the Cairo Conference, 
the United States, Great Britain, and the 
Chinese Republic, definitely disclaim any 
gains for themselves, any thought of terri- 
torial expansion. 

The conference pledged not only that 
Japan will be stripped of all her loot of the 
last half century, it specifically provides that 
Manchuria, Formosa, and the Pescadores shall 
be returned to China and that Korea shall in 
due time become a free and independent 
state. 
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A close study of the declaration will reveal 
that the powers involved showed a most en- 
couraging readiness to deal with the definite 
problems mentioned in an intelligent give- 
and-take manner. 

China is to be commended for readiness 
to join in guaranteeing the ultimate inde- 
pendence of Korea. This large peninsula, 
dropping southward from Manchuria and 
across the Yellow Sea from the densely pop- 
ulated and rich Chinese province of Shan- 
tung was once a Chinese protectorate. China 
might readily have claimed it again not only 
on historic ground but as a matter of secu- 
rity. That she did not speaks highly of the 
statesmanship of Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek. 

And it speaks equally well for Chinese 
statesmanship and patience that China made 
no protest of record against the retention of 
Hong Kong by Great Britain. 

Quite obviously Britain has retained Hong 
Kong not as a measure of military security 
but as a matter of imperial security. From 
the broader needs of British imperial com- 
mercial security, retention of Hong Kong is 
from the British viewpoint, a matter of rea- 
sonable insistence. For the time being, at 
least, China has recognized that interest. 

Britain, in turn, has apparently yielded at 
another point where her leaders could have 
pleaded reasonable security needs. That is 
in the matter of Siam or Thailand, as this 
small kingdom is now known. 

It is true that no specific mention is made 
of Thailand in the Cairo declaration. But 
its future would seem to be assured under 
the general pledge that the three major pow- 
ers covet no gain for themselves and have no 
thought of territorial expansion. 

Yet the Japanese have proven rather con- 
clusively in this war that Thailand can be 
used as a base from which to attack Burma, 
the Malay States, and Singapore. It is true 
that Thailand is not likely to be of great 
value as a base unless whoever holds it also 
holds Indochina. And Indochina seems des- 
tined under the terms of the Cairo declara- 
tion to be returned to France. The French 
Committee of Liberation obviously takes this 
for granted, since the committee just re- 
cently has publicly pledged an improvement 
of the one-time lamentable French colonial 
government in southeastern Asia. 

Yet, les us give credit where credit is due. 
However much we may question the justice— 
and the wisdom—of the British attitude in 
regard to Hong Kong, her attitude toward 
Thailand is commendable. 

Again in regard to the relations between 
Russia and China—we may be sure that the 
Cairo declaration was submitted to and ap- 
proved by Moscow before it was made public. 

By the terms of the declaration, all Man- 
churia is returned to China. Apparently this 
means that Russia is waiving any interests 
she once held around the shore of the Gulf 
of Dairen. She is waiving any claim of a 
return of Port Arthur which she lost to the 
Japanese in 1904, And she is waiving, ap- 
parently, any title she once held to the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railway which cuts directly 
across Manchuria to the great Siberian port 
of Vladivostok, 

Moreover, Russia seems to be accepting the 
physical fact that Manchuria thrusts north- 
ward in a great arc which almost isolates 
Vladivostok and the Maritime Provinces from 
more recent Soviet industrial developments 
in central Siberia. In so doing, Russia is to 
be commended for recognizing the prior his- 
torical, economic, and cultural claim of China 
in a matter so directly involving the security 
of the only great Russian port on the Pacific. 

But again, the Cairo declaration is signifi- 
cant for what it does not say. Exactly as 
no mention was made of the return of Hong 
Kong to China by Great Britain, so no men- 
tion was made of Outer Mongolia and Sin- 


kian, in latter years avowedly special spheres 
of Soviet influence. 

Quite obviously, the loot to be returned is 
only the loot which we propose to take from 
Japan. Only the United States emerges from 
the Cairo atmosphere with a pledge to return 
American loot. And we do not propose to 
return the Philippines to Spain, we propose 
to return the islands to their own people. 
Nor was this a pledge made at Cairo, It isa 
pledge we made directly to our gallant allies 
of Bataan and Corregidor. It is a pledge 
which we propose to keep. 

In view of the dispositions taken at Cairo, 
dispositions announced and implied, in view 
of the post-war pattern which has emerged 
from Cairo, a pattern announced and implied, 
the United States would be making no un- 
warranted or unprecedented demands in 
avowing her direct interest in three mid- 
Pacific island groups which events have 
proven to be of major importance to Ameri- 
can security. 

These island groups, each tiny islet occu- 
pied by almost primitive peoples, can have 
no hope for independent post-war status. 
Neither as groups nor as separate islands 
have they the political, cultural, or economic 
development necessary to independent state- 
hood. Nor can they because of the very 
nature of the modern air age return to the 
status of independent barbarism and inter- 
island looting raids which they enjoyed in 
all the centuries before Spain brought some 
semblance of order there some three cen- 
turies ago. 

Stretching as they do for some 2,500 miles 
across the western Pacific just northward of 
the equator, they are necessary and impor- 
tant land bases for the vast air-borne and 
perhaps sea-borne commerce which will fol- 
low any era of enduring peace in these re- 
gions. They should definitely be incorpo- 
rated in the American defense system, with 
due regard of course for the reasonable se- 
curity and commercial requirements of Aus- 
tralia, China, and the Philippines. 

They should be incorporated definitely in 
the American system not only because our 
own immediate security demands it but be- 
cause our major responsibilities as one of 
the major world powers which undertakes to 
guarantee world security demands it, 

Densely populated southeastern Asia and 
the great islands which lie between the Pa- 
cific and the Indian Oceans, many of them 
also densely populated, are the key to the 
arch of any security system in the south- 
western Pacific. As the only one of the four 
major powers whose continental borders lie 
eastward across the Pacific from these lands, 
the United States has a particular responsi- 
bility in this vast region. 

In a post-war world which will be frankly 
built around the principle of power organized 
for peace and security, the United States has 
a double interest and a double responsibility 
in this area. It must be in position to exer- 
cise its power in the interests of the responsi- 
bility involved. 


What Price Gratitude 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1944 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the following article 
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which appeared in the Lawrence, Mass., 
Sunday Sun of January 30, 1944, entitled 
“What Price Gratitude”: 


WHAT PRICE GRATITUDE 


There are few things cheaper than the 
practice of so-called economy where open- 
hearted generosity is in order. An example 
of this is found in the picayune quibbling of 
Congress over the payment of discharge 
financial tokens to our fighting men. 

Why Congress, which, in the past, has been 
so blandly magnanimous in handing out bil- 
lions of dollars on practically each and every 
presented idea for the public weal, should 
run into its shell and work up a lather of 
debate over giving a few hundred dollars to 
discharged or demobilized veterans of this 
war, is beyond the ken of most of us. 

We don’t think it necessary to review what 
our boys have been through in the hell of 
this war for the past 2 years and more, 
Even those people who do not have relatives 
in the service obtain a graphic picture of the 
suffering endured by our soldiers and sailors 
through only superficial reading of the press 
accounts. 

A million men have been honorably dis- 
charged from the armed forces for various 
reasons. Many of them have obtained work, 
Many of them are in poor physical condition 
as the result of their service. All of them 
need a little money to help plant their feet 
firmly into civilian life again. 

The number of discharges increases daily. 
Is the Government which these men fought 
and suffered to maintain going to elbow them 
aside as undeserving of a little show of grat- 
itude? Is this condition of antipathy to be 
the official attitude of the Government to- 
ward these deserving servicemen? 

Let's start saving money where the econ- 
omy is needed—and not at the expense of 
common decency and national honor, 


Chaplain Louis Werfel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1944 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following address 
delivered by me at Yeshiva memorial 
services for Chaplain Louis Werfel: 


We Americans pick up our newspapers every 
morning and read about death and suffering 
on so large a scale that we are unable to un- 
derstand them, Words cannot express for 
us the meaning of total war. We get a hint 
of the freeman's ability to fight and, if need 
be, to die for his ideals. We get an impact, 
a vague stirring of righteous anger at the 
enemy, and that is all. Mass slaughter, bru- 
tality such as has just horfified us all in the 
news from Bataan, the concentration camp, 
the battle of Stalingrad, starvation, air raids, 
atrocities, are incomprehensile to those of us 
who are fortunate enough never to have ex- 
perienced these things. 

But there are other things we can under- 
stand. There are stories which can bring 
tears into our eyes. There are incidents 
which reach our hearts because they are sim- 
ple enough for us to comprehend them. 

All of us can thoroughly understand the 
tragic and untimely death of a young man. 
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All of us can grieve over such a loss. It hits 
home. 


It is about such a man that I speak today. 

Chaplain Louis Werfel was 27 years old 
when he lost his life, a month ago, in a plane 
crash in Algeria. On December 24, last, he 
was on his way to conduct a religious service 
for the Jewish religious holiday of Hanukkah 
at a north African base. 

News of Chaplain Werfel's impending visit 
reached American men of Jewish faith sta- 
tioned at a base near that one on December 
27—3 days after his plane had crashed. 

These men had fought through the north 
African campaign. All of them knew Chap- 
lain Werfel, the young “flying rabbi” whose 
burning belief in God and in American ideals 
motivated him to leave the security of his 
home and congregation in Birmingham to 
apply for the chaplaincy and later to fiy on a 
thousand-mile tour of north Africa in order 
to serve the men in uniform. These soldiers 
considered him as a pe.sonal friend. 

Every Jewish boy t that base—and there 
were many of them—was eager to attend 
Chaplain Werfel’s Hanukkah service, to com- 
memorate a struggle for freedom which these 
soldiers in north Africa, together with their 
comrades of all faiths, in every branch of 
service, haye taken up again in our time. 
They were eager to attend that significant 
service, and they were anxious to see their 
young friend and adviser Chaplain Werfel 
once again. 

At 6 o'clock that evening the men piled 
into a truck and rode over to the other base 
to meet Chaplain Werfel. But he was not 
there. They waited. 

A Catholic chaplain came over to the group 
and told them he could not understand the 
delay, but that it would be best to go on and 
have the service. Chaplain Werfel had been 
inexplicably detained. They all thought it 
was the weather. 

One of the men volunteered to officiate; 
prayer books were distributed and the men, 
confident that their chapl.in would arrive 
eventually, held a simple holiday service. 

When it was over several of the men went 
into the chaplain’s office to return the books. 
Another chaplain, a friend of Chaplain Wer- 
fel, told them the sad news. 

The men were shocked. A corporal gath- 
ered them together and they said Kaddish, 
the Hebrew memorial prayer, for the soul of 
the young religious leader they had all known 
and loved. 

All of us can understand this simple story 
and oe moved, as I was moved, when I heard 
it. 

Chaplain Werfel did not meet death melo- 
dramatically. He died in the line of duty, 
on his way to fulfill a religious mission which 
meant more to him than security, more than 
his personal safety and comfort, more, in a 
way, in a very significant way, than his own 
life here on earth. And so, from the stand- 
ard by which these matters are judged among 
all decent men, I think we can well call him 
a hero of this war. 

Chaplain Werfel was born in my own con- 
gressional district. He burned with en- 
thusiasm and religious fire. He desired to 
serve in the rabbinate. His ambitions were 
modest, He wanted only to inspire a re- 
ligious congregation and preach the word of 
God 


He was by no means an introverted man, 
an ascetic, who would shut himself off with 
his books to commune alone with the Lord. 
He was interested in the welfare of the peo- 
ple around him, he had many friends, he 
was well-informed, he took part in the life 
of the community around him and, when 
he served with the Mount Kisco Congregation 
up-State. When he served as rabbi of the 
Knesseth Israel Synagogue down in Bir- 
mingham, he knew his congregants and was 
well lovec by them. 

When war came Louis Werfel applied for 
the chaplaincy, because he considered it his 


duty as a rabbi to save what was more pre- 
cious to him than life itself. 

The Army had no difficulty in finding a 
place for this well set up, inspired young 
man who was so eager to join the Chaplains 
Corps. He was endorsed by the committee 
on Army and Navy religious activities of the 
Jewish Welfare Board, was promptly ac- 
cepted, and, upon completing his studies at 
the Harvard chaplains’ school, he was as- 
signed to the Air Force training school at 
Boca Raton Field, Fla. His popularity there 
was a fitting tribute to his character. He 
lived close to his men and shared their prob- 
lems. When he held services the chapel was 
crowded. His lectures and group discussions 
needed no advertisement. He had quickly 
adjusted himself to Army life, and the men 
all loved and respected him. 

Nevertheless, although he was exempt from 
overseas duty because of minor physical dis- 
abilities, Chaplain Werfel requested war- 
theater duty repeatedly. In his application 
for service overseas, he wrote that he was 
“motivated by a recognition of what I con- 
sider to be my duty as a rabbi in Israel.” 

Finally, last June he was sent to north 
Africa with the Twelfth Air Force. 

We learn that on one occasion, when he 
was scheduled to conduct high holy-day sery- 
ices for soldiers in the town of Constantine, 
he refused to be hospitalized, despite a rather 
serious illness, before he had conducted all 
services for both days of Rosh Hashana, the 
Hebrew New Year. And his main anxiety 
while in the hospital was that he recuperate 
in time to conduct Day of Atonement services 
at the Constantine Synagogue. He was cured 
just in time, and, in describing those services, 
he wrote that we had to have a notice read 
in every local civilian synagogue reminding 
the community that the Allied soldiers were 
conducting their own services and requesting 
them to wait outside our hall until our service 
was cr. pleted, and then, as the soldiers 
emerged from our service, to invite the men 
to their homes, When our service ended the 
mass of civilians standing outside our door 
was so great that we found difficulty in leav- 
ing the synagogue. People fought with each 
other for the chance to invite a soldier home.” 

Every instance he found of such humanity 
moved and gratified Louis Werfel. 

Chaplain Werfel’s north African assign- 
ment was to visit all the areas covered by the 
Twelfth Air Force Service Command and serve 
the Jewish men there by organizing services 
for them and training enlisted men to conduct 
them, or to arrange for them to have access to 
Jewish services in nearby towns. Wherever 
he went on that tour he himself conducted 
services for the units he visited. 

In his last letter to the Jewish Welfare 
Board, Chaplain Werfel wrote that he had 
been standing on an airfield waving fare- 
well to the crews of Flying Fortresses and 
Liberator bombers which were on their way 
to bomb European targets. “As those lum- 
bering yet graceful planes taxied past me,” 
he wrote, “I waved to the crews. One of 
their bombardiers was a Jewish boy from 
Louisville, Ky., already the possessor of a 
handful of Oak Leaf Clusters to his Air Medal. 
I stood there, waving them on, wishing them 
luck, praying that every one of them would 
get back safely * * * and h my 
mind there ran the words of the Talmudic 
dictum: Those who are sent on missions 
of religious duty suffer no harm.’ At least, 
that day, all planes returned.” 

-+ Chaplain Werfel's last request, addressed to 

the Jewish Welfare Board, was for 10,000 
Jewish prayer books for men serving with 
the Pree French forces, whose own chaplains 
could not arrange for the printing of such 
items in north Africa. = 

On the day before his death, Louis Werfel 
wrote that, because of bad weather, he had 
been grounded while on his tour of duty, just 
as he was preparing to conduct a series of 
services for Jewish men in his command. 
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But apparently he decided, with character- 
istic earnestness of purpose and disregard of 
his own safety, to proceed the next morning. 
His plane crashed into a mountainside later 
in the day. 

Chaplain Werfel lived fully, nobly, thor- 
oughly. The choices he made will redound 
forever in his honor. He was one of the 
army of chaplains in our armed forces, num- 
bering more than 200 Jewish chaplains 
among them, who have chosen to live this 
way and are ready, if need be, to die for in- 
alienable American rights. 

Chaplain Werfel left his congregation and 
his home because he had made his choice— 
to serve his country in this war, which he 
looked upon as a holy cause. It is a choice 
which all of us have been called upon to 
make and we, like him, must face the ines- 
capable realities before us. We must derive 
strength and inspiration from his story, and 
give of ourselves without stint to see to it 
that he and others like him will not have 
died in vain, that there will be more freedom 
and justice in this world because of his 
sacrifice, 

We are touched by his loss, for we can un- 
derstand it. But we cannot let it go at that. 
We must make good the promise for which 
he gave his life. 


Jap Cruelty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 28, 1944 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, June 
27, 1943, I received a letter written June 
27, 1942, just a year before, from Harold 
Pinkney, a home-town boy, who when 
the letter was written was held in a 
Japanese camp located in occupied 
China. 

The letter was evidently written to 
give the impression that he was in good 
health, was well treated, and had plenty 
of food to eat. Reading between the 
lines, it was apparent that all was not 
well; that Pinkney was not getting the 
food he should have; that he needed soap 
and other supplies. 

Immediately I sought ways to get food 
and small articles he needed to him 
through the Red Cross, but was advised 
that the Japs were not letting Red Cross 
supplies go through. That, mark you, 
was in June of 1942. 

When the three American officers es- 
caped from the Japanese prison camp 
in the Philippines, one of them, Lt, Col. 
William E. Dyess of the Air Corps, who 
later lost his life in a plane crash in this 
country, gave an account of the Jap 
atrocities to a writer of the Chicago Trib- 
une. For 5 months the Tribune and 
others have had the story of the Japs’ 
cruelty and inhuman treatment of our 
men. 

It was not until January 28 that the 
Army and Navy gave permission to the 
press to make known the facts. Un- 
doubtedly, the authorities concealed the 
facts in the hope that the Japs might be 
prevailed upon to treat the remaining 
a in accordance with the rules 
of war. 
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That hope having faded, on the eve 
of the Fourth War Bond drive the facts 
are given to the public. Beyond ques- 
tion, the disclosure will aid in that cam- 
paign. Expressions of indignation as 
well as of horror and of demands for 
revenge are natural. 

Condemnation of what has happened, 
threats of what we intend to do, are 
futile, unless we, without any further 
delay, quit fooling around here in Wash- 
ington with inconsequential issues and 
throughout the country as individuals 
spend every waking moment, every ounce 
of reserve strength, in the effort to carry 
the war with ever-redoubling intensity 
to the Japs. 

The stories which have been told, 
which will continue to be told, of sav- 
agery practiced upon American prisoners 
should cause us now without any further 
delay to see that MacArthur gets the 
munitions of war and the men he needs. 
No one can longer ignore the war in the 
Pacific. When the Japs took Hong Kong 
and Singapore, we learned what they 
were doing to the Chinese and to the 
British. We had no reason to think they 
would do otherwise to us. 

Perhaps MacArthur’s knowledge of 
what his former comrades were suffering 
in the Philippines was one of the reasons 
for his intense desire to go back and to 
rescue them. 

The war in Europe is of vital impor- 
tance, but we sent our men into the 
Pacific, and we cannot do less than sup- 
port them to the limit. Instead of cuss- 
ing out the Japs, telling what we are 
going to do, it is long past time, and I 
am speaking about myself as well as you, 
that all of us redouble our efforts in 
every conceivable way, so that the more 
quickly will come the day when every 
American who still remains alive in Jap 
hands will be rescued, when no longer 
there will be a Japanese Empire. 


Soldiers’ Vote Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1944 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave that Members may extend their 
remarks in regard to the soldiers’ vote 
bill, I wish to include in the Recorp an 
editorial from the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune, of New Orleans, La., under date 
of January 30, 1944, as follows: 


PRESIDENT VERSUS CONGRESS 

President Roosevelt's blunt demand for 
the passage of the Lucas-Green national vote 
law for servicemen and the merchant marine 
probably won’t narrow the apparent breach 
between the administration and Congress. 
The message may turn some votes for the 
bill, but its attempt to put Congressmen 
on the spot by demanding that they an- 
swer roll call on the measure, and his in- 
sistence that the recommendation-to-States 
bill already passed by the Senate is a fraud, 
will hardly make Capitol Hill feel any 
friendlier toward the President. 


There is fundamental disagreement in Con- 
gress not merely over the wisdom of passing 
Federal vote legislation, but over the con- 
stitutional power of Congress to override 
State rights in this fleld. From the Presi- 
dent’s message, one might suppose that Mem- 
bers of Congress have some hidden purpose 
to keep the servicemen from voting and do 
not wish their names identified with their 
offense. What is nearer the truth is that 
the majority want to maintain the rights 
reserved to the States by the Constitution, 
but fear a roll call because they would be 
accused by politicians of hostility to service- 
men. 

The Lucas-Green bill provides that blank 
ballots shall be sent out to the services to be 
filled in later when the names of candidates 
are telegraphed or radioed by the Govern- 
ment. The ballots then would be returned 
to State officials who would decide which 
ballots were legal under the State laws, but 
could not exclude ballots of voters who had 
failed to register or pay poll taxes by reason 
of their absence in the service. The bill 
originally passed by the Senate, which the 
President calls a fraud, recommended that 
the States pass laws to facilitate soldier 
voting. 

While the President seems to have no 
doubt of the right of Congress to tell the 
States what to do about servicemen's voting, 
many Congressmen completely disagree with 
him. Also, the President seems to think 
the servicemen have a deep and special 
interest in national candidates, but not so 
much in State candidates, for whom they 
would not vote on the ballots distributed by 
the Government, But the fact may be to the 
contrary, since the record seems to show that 
a bigger vote comes out when local candi- 
dates are in the race than when a President 
is elected. 

Mr. Roosevelt belittles the effect of the 
efforts many States are now making to fa- 
eilitate soldier-sailor voting. But whatever 
success they have will at least apply equally 
to balloting for both State and Federal of- 
fices. The States do not agree with the Pres- 
ident that the soldier vote on Federal candi- 
dates is any more necessary to preserve our 
sacred democratic institutions than the 
vote on State and local candidates. His 
emphasis on the soldiers’ special interest in 
the Federal election inspires the charge by 
his opponents that he is campaigning for the 
soldier vote. At the same time some Demo- 
cratic Members of Congress might find it 
opportune to remind the White House that 
a good many of our fighting men are as much 
interested in preserving the political free- 
dom inherent in State rights and the non- 
interference of the Federal Government with 
the election machinery as they are in any 
other of our democratic institutions. 


A Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LANSDALE G. SASSCER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1944 - 


Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following clipping from 
the Enquirer-Gazette, a weekly news- 
paper published at Upper Marlboro, Md. 
This clipping is well-expressed message 
of sympathy and spiritual consolation to 


those who have lost loved ones in the 


war. It was written by T. Van Clagett, 
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former judge of the circuit court and one 
of the most highly respected citizens of 
our county. It follows: 


A MESSAGE 


Mr. Epiror: I have been thinking of this 
war and of the casualties of this war. 

What can one possibly say to a mother 
who has lost her son? 

It is no consolation to her that we shall win 
this war. It is no consolation to her that 
our enemies will be fittingly punished. 

“He maketh wars to cease in all the world; 
He breaketh the bow, and snappeth the 
spear in sunder, and burneth the chariots in 
the fire.” 

Finally she will be consoled. 

“Until the day break and the shadows flee 
away.” 

“He doth not afflict willingly nor grieve 
the children of men.” 

“And God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes.” 

T. VAN CLAGETT. 


Program for the Post-War Era 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 26, 1944 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, a con- 
stituent has sent me an outline of a pro- 
gram for the post-war era that I ask to 
have inserted in the Record in the hope 
that it may contribute to the great task 
that lies before us. It was prepared by 
Newton L. Glover, of Pillager, Minn.: 


AMENDED PLAN FOR THE PROBLEM OF POST-WAR 
EMPLOYMENT IN AMERICA 
(By Newton L. Glover, Pittager, Minn.) 
“Necessities and luxuries, two things that 
we may name, 
One we must have that we may live, the 
other's but a game.” 


To consider this plan for furnishing em- 
ployment for returning soldiers, we must 
first go into mental bankruptcy to get rid 
of false, established, and cherished economic 
ideas accepted as facts. Admit that every 
person considers himself a little world around 
which all others are mere satellites; also that 
human nature has not been changed by 
education and civilization and never will be. 
Let modern warfare be conclusive proof. 

It is self-evident that to furnish us bare 
necessities of life, under modern methods of 
production, would require only a small frac- 
tion of our time and effort. Equally true 
that luxuries and quasi luxuries are craved 
by all as much as food, and if enjoyed by 
all, instead of the few, the demand therefor 
would ipso facto furnish a home market and 
employment for all. 

Every unbiased reasoner knows that ways 
and means must be found to make the earn- 
ing capacity and leisure of all the people suf- 
ficient to buy and enjoy luxuries that they 
produce, instead of limiting these luxuries 
to the law-favored few; otherwise there will 
be unemployment, panic, strikes, that may 
end in civil war. There is no dodging this 
issue. Returning soldiers will not only de- 
mand it, but force it. They will go through 
party lines, press, and radio propaganda as 
they did through German opposition. They 
will not turn back from Washington, as in 
the First World War. They will organize, 
rule, or ruin. 

As a post-war plan to rehabilitate pre-war 
prosperity or more we suggest: 
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1. Congress must penalize all waste and 
wanton destruction of all surplus war sup- 
plies or property and return all that is 
overseas, to be repaired and reconditioned 
by the Army, for home market. It must 
then be available at retail only and such as 
is useful for the farmer, at Government 
cost, or below. This preference is war- 
ranted, because organized labor may expe- 
dite their capricious demands by strikes, 
but agriculture is forced to hotchpotch their 
grievances; depend on legislation that is 
generally adverse; accept the least leisure and 
luxuries of any other industry and the low- 
est standard of living. A contrast that is 
flabbergasting to the truly informed. 

2. All proceeds from the sale of Govern- 
ment property mentioned should be used 
to finance unemployment insurance. 

3. The Government should recommend: 
(a) All property now exempt from execution 
in the several States to be exempt from all 
taxation—local, State, or Federal—and no poll 
tax. 
The Government can withhold financial 
assistance from obdurate States to force 
their cooperation. 

As a means of recoupment or compensa- 
tion for the lost taxes mentioned: 

(b) Because modern transportation has 
annihilated distance, all counties should be 
consolidated in the several States according 
to population and distance from county 
seat and all elective officers therein to file 
with their candidacy the salary or remuner- 
ation they are willing to accept. 

(c) Country schools should be consoli- 
dated where school bus service would be 
more economical. 

4. Congress should appoint a standing 
committee to investigate the utility, use, 
service, and avail of all State- and Federal- 
tax-supported bureaus or offices and publish 
their findings; also source of price setting. 

5. The maximum net salary, bonus, or 
gift or remuneration for services performed 
in any State or in the Nation should not 
exceed $25,000 per year to any individual 
and the minimum salary not less than $150 
per month. 

6. Except for those engaged in agriculture, 
the maximum employment should not ex- 
ceed 30 hours per week with 2 holidays each 
week and no overtime. 

7. Federal old-age pension to all natural- 
born citizens or other citizens resident for 
more than 40 years, upon reaching the age 
of 65 to be $50 per month and $10 increase 
each year thereafter until the age of 75. 

8. Federal loans at 3 percent to be made 
to any honorably discharged soldier engaged 
in farming. 

9. No soldier to be discharged until, 
through furlough, he can find permanent em- 
ployment at reasonable wages, or employ 
himself as well. 

10, Federal laws that loans or forbearance 
of money over 8 percent constitutes usury 
and forfeiture of amount loaned. 

11. Excess-profits tax should limit net prof- 
its of all corporations or individuals employ- 
ing 10 or more people to 8 percent. 

12. Radio should give to citizens of all 
States every word spoken in Congress, includ- 
ing open hearings of committees. 

13. Electric high lines should be promoted 
at minimum rates of service to encourage 
back-to-the-farm movement and lessen hard- 
ships thereat and make rural life more at- 
tractive. 

14. Land, being the poor man’s friend, if 
he is granted the opportunity to cultivate it, 
repays him in proportion to his opportunity. 
It is the foundation of food, wealth, and life. 
Why is it inaccessible to the man who needs 
it the most? Minnesota and many other 
States have oniy a fraction of their lands un- 
der cultivation, generally because the tax for- 
feited and cut-over land is rendered valueless 
through the pernicious and illegal methods 


of taxing it. The statute says: “It shall be 
assessed at the true and full value.” The 
State has many thousand acres forfeited for 
taxes. Good, fertile, virgin soil, some cov- 
ered with stumps and second growth tim- 
ber, worthless even for pasture. The State 
cannot sell it; it has no value while there is 
no timber of value on it. If bought, a fic- 
titious value is put on it to make the pur- 
chaser pay taxes, and if this kind of land 
happens to be within the boundaries of a 
farm containing a plot of cultivated land, the 
whole is assessed at fictitious values and 
upheld by the court, because taxes must be 
forthcoming to pay salaries and support of- 
fices of political origin and benefits. When 
the timber grows enough to tempt someone 
to buy the land to cut the timber off, he pays 
a small tax, gets the timber and lets the land 
go back. Just a legal way of robbing Peter 
to pay Paul and keep the land inaccessible 
to settlers. 

The Federal Government should sequester 
all this land and hold it free from taxation 
thereby for a term of years, divide it into 80- 
acre farms, apportion it to returning soldiers 
unable to find more suitable employment, 
have the Army bulldozers prepare a major 
portion for cultivation with temporary or 
modest buildings, in lieu of having the Pub- 
lic Works Administration construct new high- 
ways, etc. Upon residing and cooperation, 
the applicant to receive title within 5 years. 

CONCLUSION 

At war the results of our labor are being 
destroyed and burned in order to conquer 
our enemies and the people are prospering 
financially. If, as much pre-war effort is 
made producing luxuries that we are per- 
mitted to enjoy, consume and destroy, would 
not we continue to prosper financially? 


Fostoria, Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1944 


Mr. WEICHEL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include therein a statement of 
the Fostoria Review-Times, concerning 
the post-war situation of Fostoria, Ohio: 


Fostorta’s WEEKLY Pay Rott Now Is $291,154, 
WITH LARGEST EMPLOYMENT IN City’s His- 
TORY—SURVEY MADE BY REVIEW-TIMES OF 
INDUSTRY, RAILROADS, BUSINESS HOUSES, ETC., 
AUGURS WELL FOR BOTH THE PRESENT AND 
FUTURE; OWNERS OF FARMS SURROUNDING 
FOSTORIA REPORT PROFIT 


In direct contrast to fears expressed in some 
sections of the United States that a sudden 
end of World War No. 2 will bring chaotic 
industrial and business conditions, the city 
of Fostoria and its wide trading area which 
the Review-Times covers with its 5,679 sub- 
scribers, is looking forward to the post-war 
period in anticipation of its greatest era of 
prosperity. 

Surveys conducted by the Fostoria Review- 
Times in recent weeks have shown the city 
of Fostoria is at the present time enjoying its 
most prosperous era and checks made with 
findings of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, the War Production Board, and 
other Federal agencies indicate that, so far 
as Fostoria is concerned, the end of the war 
will not have a detrimental effect upon con- 
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ditions, but to the contrary, will bring an im- 
provement. 
PRIME TRUTHS 

Several prime factors, when considered over 
a long-time basis, bear out these findings for 
Fostoria. One is that Fostoria business and 
industry are on sound footings at the present 
time; second, its citizens have millions of 
dammed-up purchasing power which will be 
released after the war; and third, so far as 
industry is concerned, Fostoria has no war- 
born factories which will become “grave- 
yards” at the end of hostilities. 

In other words, competent Fostoria indus- 
trial leaders and businessmen, in making 
plans for the post-war period, believe that the 
2,500 Yanks from the Fostoria area will come 
home to a place much better than that which 
they left during the last 314 years. 


FINANCIAL FACTS 


Considering the above-mentioned prime 
factors, here are facts which shed light upon 
what may be expected in the post-war era in 
Fostoria. 

No one can dispute the statement that 
Fostoria business and industry are on sound 
footings at the present time. A recent an- 
nouncement by the United States Employ- 
ment Service office showed that unemploy- 
ment benefits paid out in Fostoria during 
1943 totaled only slightly more than $5,000, 
Compare this insignificant sum with the 
somewhat startling figure that Fostoria busi- 
ness and industry pay out $291,154 each week 
in wages and salaries. 

Fostoria industrial firms’ weekly pay rolls 
total $231,500, four trunk-line railroads pay 
their Fostoria employees $19,654 each week, 
and small business concerns pay their em- 
ployees $30,000 per week. Fostoria is em- 
ploying its greatest number in its history. 

In 1940, prior to the beginning of the war 
boom, Fostoria’s weekly pay-roll total was 
$150,000, or about half of the 1944 figure. 


AGRICULTURE BENEFITS 


Rural residents of the Fostoria area like- 
wise are receiving large amounts of cash for 
their efforts. In just one of their markets, 
that for soybeans at the Swift & Co. plant, 
they received $79,352.65 for their product 
between October 23, 1943, and January 1, 
1944, and it is estimated that by April 1, 1944, 
they will receive an equal amount, or a grand 
total of nearly $160,000 in a 5-months period. 
Pile on top of that the income from wheat 
and other grains, produce and livestock, and 
it is apparent that Fostoria agriculture also 
is on a sound footing. ; 

Likewise, no one can dispute the statement 
that citizens of Fostoria have millions of dol- 
lart of dammed-up purchasing power which 
will be released after the war. Even a cur- 
sory glance at Fostoria financial figures bears 
out the statement. 


HIGH DEPOSITS 


Reports of the condition of Fostoria’s two 
Federal Reserve banks, the First National 
Bank and the Commercial Bank & Savings 
Co., showed that at the close of business De- 
cember 31, 1943, demand deposits of indi- 
viduals, partnerships, and corporations to- 
taled $2,677,294.87, and the total of all de- 
posits in the two financial institutions was 
$7,719,224.46. A comparison with figures in 
the reports of December 31, 1942, show that 
Fostoria bank deposits have nearly doubled 
in that 1-year period. 

The potential buying power of Fostoria< 
held War bonds is equally emphatic. Fosto- 
ria bought $864,298 in bonds during the First 
War Loan, $1,870,584.21 in the Second War 
Loan, $1,364,664 in the Third War Loan, and 
soon will be called upon to buy at least 
$1,089,000 in the Fourth War Loan. In other 
words, by March 1, 1944, Fostoria industry, 
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business, and individuals will hold approxi- 
mately $5,200,000 in Government War bond 
securities which will be reconverted into cash 
during the post-war period. 

These figures, however, are dwarfed by the 
prospect of what industry can do for the city 
of Fostoria after the war, and there is every 
reason to believe that such will be the case. 

Fostoria’s industries should not suffer tre- 
mendously from reconversion to peacetime 
production, and even if industry, business, 
and railroad pay rolls continue at a rate of 
only 75 percent of the present war-boom 
level, citizens of Fostoria will receive more 
than $10,000,000 per year in wages and sal- 
aries, or an average of approximately $2,250 
per family, a figure equal to that established 
by the committee on economic development 
in its plans for an economy of plenty under 
a system of free enterprise during the post- 
war period. 

Practically all of Fostoria’s industries are 
working all-out in war preduction, but hap- 
pily most of these industries are operating 
with facilities established before the war and 
which can and will be used after the war. 
The National Carbon Co., the Electric Auto- 
Lite spark-plug division, the Fostoria Screw 
Co., and the Atlas Crankshaft, Inc., are good 
examples. Practically all of the carbon 
prcducts being manufactured here at the 
present time will have a ready market in 
peacetime business; millions of automobile 
spare plugs and aircraft ignition materials 
will be needed after the war; the demands 
for munitions will not be cut off abruptly 
because America never again will be unpre- 
pared; and crankshafts for Navy boats, trucks, 
and automobiles will be needed. 

On the other side of the picture is the 
fact that several Fostoria firms have been 
operating under curtailed schedules but will 
enter a period of greatly increased activity 
after the war when civilian demands for 
their products must be filled. Likewise, 
the building firms anticipate great activity. 

A survey made by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce shows that 4.4 per- 
cent of all American families intend to build 
or buy a new home within 6 months after 
the war is over. Transcribed to Fostoria’s 
population of 4,000 families, this means that 
at least 175 new homes will be built in 
Fostoria immediately after the war. How- 
ever, because of a definite housing shortage 
in Fostoria over a period of many years, 
Fostoria building tradesmen believe new- 
home construction in this city will be much 
greater than the national over-all average. 


FOSTORIANS WILL BENEFIT 


Fostoria is primarily an industrial and 
railroad city and its business and personal 
economy is established directly upon the 
precepts of big business. So-called big 
business in the United States is making 
definite plans for tremendous production of 
civilian goods after the war. These plans 
are based on anticipated types of purchases, 
revival of time-payment plans, and a stimu- 
lation of advertising and merchandising ac- 
tivities. F 

Vast new markets, not only for consumer 
goods, but in replacement of war-worn 
plants and machinery are foreseen. De- 
mands for millions of household appliances, 
automobiles, and new homes, and for urban 
and. rural improvements, point to almost 
unlimited possibilities for America after the 
war—and Fostoria industry and business, 
long based on an efficient competitive econ- 
omy, will do its share and its individual 
citizens will benefit not only in the field of 
economic security but also in the satisfac- 
tion of personal contribution to the desire 
to make Fostoria exactly what the service- 
nd FBE it is—the best little city in the 
world. 


Address by Senator Truman Before 
Traffic Club of Baltimore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE L. RADCLIFFE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 3 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, 
night before last I had the pleasure of 
hearing the distinguished junior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Troman] deliver to 
the members of the Traffic Club of Bal- 
timore a very illuminating, informative, 
and timely address on the subject of 
transportation. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the address printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Traffic 
Club of Baltimore, I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of speaking to you on the subject of 
transportation. I have long been interested 
in this subject. As many of you know, I 
have been a member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee of the United States Sen- 
ate since 1925. In a sense, therefore, I feel 
that I am one of you because, like you, an 
important part of my interests and responsi- 
bilities as a Senator are concerned with trans- 
portation. $ 

Associations such as yours perform a very 
real and useful service, not only in establish- 
ing and maintaining contacts among users 
and operators of transportation systems which 
facilitate the handling of day-to-day opera- 
tions, but also in furnishing a medium for 
the interchange of ideas and information, 
thus improving knowledge. and leading to 
the rendering of better service. 

In my remarks to you tonight, I would like 
to address myself to two general subjects: 
Firs*, transportation under wartime condi- 
tions, and second, plans for transportation 
in the post-war pericd. I shall make no at- 
tempt to cover either of these subjects, but 
will make only a few observations and com- 
ments which will serve to indicate my own 
personal views and philosophy. 

As you know, the special committee inves- 
tigating the national defense program, of 
which I am the chairman, has devoted con- 
siderable attention to the study of transpor- 
tatiou and filed a report on this subject about 
the middie of December. In this study, of 
course, the committee was not concerned 
with fundamental changes in the structure 
of our transportation systems, but only in 
assuring that our railroads, busses, trucks, 
barges, pipe lines, and air lines would he 
adequate to meet the heavy demands placed 
upon them by war production and other war 
needs. 

The committee found that the essential 
soundness and vigor of our transportation 
systems and the wholehearted cooperation of 
shippers, operators, and employees had per- 
mitted the performance of an almost mirac- 
ulous job of handling an unforeseen trans- 
portation burden and the overcoming of se- 
rious obstacles which had not been antici- 
pated. Still, the committee was convinced 
that prompt action should be taken by the 
appropriate agencies to permit replenishment 
of equipment and relieve the strain so that 
the war effort would not be hampered or de- 
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layed by a break-down or diminution in 
transportation service. 

We believed that concentrating our atten- 
tion upon military activities and bending our 
efforts to the production of military supplies 
had resulted in neglecting adequate mainte- 
nance of transport facilities and feared that 
such neglect might prove costly to the suc- 
cess of the entire war program. 

I am glad to be able to report to you that 
the situation today is much more encourag- 
ing than it was 6 months ago. During the 
progress of the committee's investigation, 
many steps were taken by the Government 
agencies concerned which should go a long 
way toward solving the problem. Beyond 
those steps already announced, the commit- 
tee was assured that additional corrective 
measures would be taken. 

The committee’s activities in the field of 
transportation did not cease upon the filing 
of the report. I, personally, the other mem- 
bers of the committee, and the staff are con- 
tinuing to follow the progress that is being 
made. The importance of continual watch- 
fulness against any influence that might im- 
pair the usefulness of Our transportation sys- 
tems cannot be overemphasized. 

If there is one single thing which has im- 
pressed me more than any other about the 
history of transportation in World War No. 
2, it is the fact that the marvelous record of 
achievement of an important and difficult 
task on a Nation-wide scale was accomplished 
th.ough community diligence, initiative, and 
sacrifice in the American way. 

The Special Committee Investigating the 
War Prcgram has directed its attention to a 
great variety of undertakings and subjects. 
In many, the committee has exposed serious 
mistakes in judgment, miscalculations, poor 
logic, improvidence, waste of taxpayers’ 
funds, and an emphasis on self-interest to the 
derogation of the public good. In instances 
where the committee has had clear evidence 
that such factors were interfering with the 
defense program, it has not hesitated to issue 
public condemnation. As long as I am able 
to exert any influence, the committee will 
not hesitate to condemn action, or inaction, 
clearly inconsistent with the most vigorous 
prosecution of the war of which this country 
is capable. There is, and must be, no room 
for considerations of political effect or per- 


‘sonal consequences, either to those whom we 


may have to condemn or to ourselves. 

It is, therefore, refreshing to one who has 
been forced to witness so many mistakes, 
and the results thereof, to find a war activity 
where it can be said to those directly involved: 
“This job has been well done.” Moreover 
I do not think it is pure coincidence that 
this showing of excellent performance has 
been accomplished largely through the ef- 
forts of the men and women who make their 
livelihoods in performing prosaic, but neces- 
sary, day-to-day tasks that go to make up the 
operation of our transportation systems. 
The longer hours, the harder work, the 
stretching to make ends meet, the speeding 
up of traffic, the concessions, the cooperation, 
the adjustment to difficult conditions with 
patience and the willingness to forego peace- 
time standards of service—these things do 
not make headlines but they have been the 
factors through which the record has been 
compiled. 

Now, as to post-war transportation, I realize 
that anyone, especially a Senator, who makes 
a categorical statement on this subject at 
this time, far in advance of the occasion 
when actual decisions will be made, is stick- 
ing his neck out. Yet, I am one who believes 
that planning should be done now before the 
arrival of the crisis which will confront us 
immediately upon the cessation of hostili- 
ties. I think that planning should be done 
through public and private discussion and 
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debate of all possible alternative proposals, 
I think this discussion should be candid, 
but should be entered into with an open 
mind, with a readiness to be persuaded and 
to modify positions taken, as errors may be 
exposed or alternative views may be shown 
to be wiser. 

It is in this light, therefore, that I ad- 
vance my own individual thoughts about the 
future of transportation in America. I sin- 
cerely hope that they will be of sufficient 
interest to you, whose livelihoods depend in 
one form or another upon transportation, to 
provoke comment. I have a profound con- 
viction that a Senator, or any other legis- 
lator, can do his job better by being receptive 
to the views and arguments of his constitu- 
ents generally and particularly the repre- 
sentations of those individuals who have a 
direct concern with the legislation, or lack 
of it, upon which your legislative representa- 
tives are required to make decisions. 

A great variety of proposals for modifying 
the structure of our transportation systems 
in the post-war period have been and will be 
made. There are those who advocate com- 
plete nationalization ~f all forms of trans- 
portation, and there are others who pro- 
pose integration under private control. 
Then, there are others who advocate con- 
tinuance under the present system with 
minor adjustments and modifications, most 
of which have to do with greater or less 
regulation by the Government. 

I do not propose to discuss these plans, or 
any ore of them, in detail, but will content 
myself with stating what I conceive to be the 
basic principles of a sound American program 
in this field I might say these principles are 
so broad that they are equally applicable to 
all other realms of industrial activity. 

Merely for the purpose of stating these 
principles realistically, rather than in a vacu- 
um, I will apply them to one specific plan 
fo: the post-war transportation structure 
which has been advanced, That plan is the 
so-called integration of modes of transport 
as proposed by the Transportation Association 
of America. This plan has been widely 
publicized by a well-organized group which 
recommends: 

“The organization, over a reasonable period 
of time, of a limited number of competitive 
transportation systems, each authorized to 
develop and furnish all types of facilities and 
services (or combinations thereof) which are 
most adaptable for the efficient, economical, 
and orderly transportation of persons and 
property.” 

This recommendation is based upon the 
following conclusions arrived at by the 
Transportation Association of America: 

Common- carrier transportation is a public 
service and its essential facilities cannot be 
discontinued at will, They must be main- 
tained either under private ownership with 
public regulation, or under Government 
ownership. When private ownership cop- 
tinues to be unprofitable for too long a period, 
Government ownership is inevitable. 

“The benefits flowing from the Govern- 
ment's development of the waterways, high- 
ways, and airways should be made available 
on impartial terms to the entire common- 
carrier industry, as well as to private trans- 
portation, 

“Fair and equitable regulation of the com- 
mon-carrier transportation industry, as it is 
now physically and financially constituted, 
js not possible under the present policy of 
enforcing the principle of competition be- 
tween modes of transport.” 

The recommendation and the conclusions, 
at first consideration, strike one as being 
extremely plausible. Yet, the implication and 
philosophy of this proposal are in irrecon- 
cilable variance with my own views of our 
American society. 


When we speak of integration, I think we 
should be clear about exactly what that 
means, Integration of operation or coordi- 
nation between various modes of transport, 
through such relatively undeveloped methods 
as standardized and unit packaging and me- 
chanical transshipment, is one thing, but 
integration of ownership is another. Be- 
cause improved integration and coordina- 
tion of modes of transport will result in im- 
proved service and reduced cost to the ship- 
per and is, therefore, desirable, it does not 
follow that such integration can be achieved 
only through integrated ownership. Our 
entire history runs contrary to such a propo- 
sition à 

Standardization and cooperative action in 
operation would obviously be easier of 
achievement if it could be ordered by a dic- 
tator of a transportation empire rather than 
through the agreement and cooperation of & 
multitude of independent enterprises. Yet 
what assurance have we that the dictator of 
our industrial empire would ever issue such 
an order? Our industrial history teaches us 
rather that once an industrial empire has 
been created there is a strong tendency for its 
management to seek to maintain the status 
quo by fair means or foul rather than to 
embark upon new, untried, and speculative 
undertakings, which, after all, is the only 
sure means through which progress can be 
made. 

There are over 750 separate operating rail- 
road corporations in the United States. 
There has long been cooperative action be- 
tween them in the interchange of equipment 
and in through rates and through service. 
Cooperative action is, therefore, proved to be 
workable without integrated ownership. 
Such coordination can be extended and im- 
proved as to the railroads and it can likewise 
be extended so as to include coordination be- 
tween various modes of transport. It is true 
that in the establishment of joint rates there 
are many problems which are both important 
and difficult, but they are not insoluble. Es- 
tablishment of such joint rates and regula- 
tions for operating under fuller coordination 
between the modes of transport must be 
worked out cooperatively, but with the cen- 
tral control and plan of a Government agency 
such as the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, The reason there must be centralized 
control by a public agency is that unlimited 
competition in the establishment of joint 
service between modes of transport might re- 
sult in actually defeating the purpose of 
achieving better service at lower cost through 
competition because of the establishment of 
duplicating and unnecessary facilities beyond 
the point where the yolume of business could 
support them. 

As I see it, the mechanical means through 
which progress in transportation will be 
made, aside from general modernization in 
equipment and improvement in administra- 
tive organization and techniques, center 
around devices peculiarly adaptable to the 
coordinated service I have said was desirable. 
Among these devices are unit packaging, 
standardization of packaging and handling 
procedures, the widespread use of mechan- 
ical materials handling equipment such as 
fork lift trucks, tractors, trailers, and cranes, 
mechanical means of transshipment between 
highway, rail, and water-borne equipment, 
such as demountable truck bodies and ferry- 
ing operations—and many other means, 
some of which have not yet even been con- 
ceived. The problems involved are not alone 
mechanical nor financial but include the re- 
lationships between the many and varied ele- 
ments of the transportation machine and the 
fundamental structure of our system and are, 
therefore, to a large degree, governmental. 
It seems to me that, difficult as these prob- 
lems are of solution, they present an in- 
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triguing challenge to anyone whose heart is 
in the transportation business. The goal of a 
strengthened and more plentiful national 
existence that will inevitably result from an 
improved transportation service should spur 
us on. 

We want integration of operation, but we 
certainly do not want that type of integra- 
tion of ownership which we have witnessed 
in the past of which the Van Sweringen rail- 
road empire was an outstanding example. 
To add trucks, busses, barges, and air lines to 
such an integrated system would only multi- 
ply abuses and increase the damage to the 
public welfare. 

Another word used in the recommendation 
of the Transportation Association of America 
ought to be clarified. That word is “limited,” 

The question is, How limited should the 
number of these so-called competitive trans- 
portation systems be? 

if we limit the number to one, we have 
a glorified cartel beyond the wildest dreams 
of the most rabid advocates of monopoly in 
history. It probably would be only a tempo- 
rary transition to complete nationulization, 
If we limit the number to say four national 
systems or one system for each railroad terri- 
tory, or two, or three for each territory— 
we still have cartel-monopolies only differ- 
ing in size. 

Even if we limit the number to the present 
number of class I railroads—i137—still, we 
would be freezing a status quo and departing 
from a fundamental American freedom— 
the freedom of opportunity. This does not 
mean that there should be no limit upon 
engaging in the business of furnishing a 
public transportation service. We went 
through that period of development where 
the lack of limits and the abundant enter- 
prise of our forefathers created more facil- 
ities than the volume of business required 
and we actually got poorer service. We 
solved this problem by regulation and the 
device of issuing franchises on the basis of 
public convenience and necessity. 

I certainly do not advocate doing away 
with this kind of limitation. But this is 
neither a numerical, nor a static limitation, 
but, in theory, at least, is sufficiently flexible 
so as to assure competition and freedom of 
opportunity but to prevent the chaos, con- 
fusion, deterioration of quality of service 
and even financial losses that attend uncon- 
trolled springing up of enterprises offering 
a public transportation service. 

I think there is a very serious question as 
to whether or not such limits have not al- 
ready become too rigid and whether we do 
not need more transportation enterprises, 
rather than less. Congress has delegated a 
very sweeping power to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission without a detailed defini- 
tion of standards. I simply suggest that pos- 
sibly the Interstate Commerce Commission 
may have gone farther than necessary in dis- 
couraging the entry of new blood into the 
body of our transportation system. I can 
say, however, that we must not permit any- 
one to get the idea that a franchise is simply 
an annuity donated by the public, permitting 
a life of ease and indolence regardless of the 
service rendered the public. A certificate of 
convenience and necessity is rather a priv- 
Uege to perform a public service for gain— 
a two-way proposition. When the desire to 
serve the public ceases—the privilege of re- 
ceiving the reward should likewise cease, 

I am one of those who believe that man’s 
progress toward a higher level of civilization 
depends upon man’s ability to learn and 
utilize the laws of nature. I have little pa- 
tience with those who concoct fancy and 
plausible schemes out of thin air, ignoring the 
lessons and experiences of the past, and who, 
because they are convinced that existing 
methods and systems are imperfect, conclude 
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that any change, no matter how ill-conceived 
or ill-founded, would be an improvement. 

I hold that one of the fundamental laws of 
nature is that every living creature is en- 
dowed with the will to exist, and that this 
impulse, in an endless variety of manifesta- 
tions, is the motive power for all human ac- 
tivity. If this be true, it seems to be clear 
that the course of wisdom is to conduct our- 
selves in such fashion that that power is 
harnessed and utilized to the greatest advan- 
tage of all. For, efforts to stifle it or legislate 
it out of existence will prove futile in any 
event and probably only serve to cause dis- 
tortion and suffering. 

The reason that I differ with the proposed 
“integration” of transportation systems, 
therefore, is that I believe that that pro- 
posal is fundamentally based upon the con- 
cept that a permanent level or pattern of 
transportation has been achieved, and it is 
now simply a question of organizing its 
structure and distributing its fruits. To me 
the proposal implies the adoption of the 
cartel theory which in essence expounds the 
view that those who at one time, either them- 
selves or more often their predecessors, made 
signal contributions to the advancement of 
civilization are, by reason of that fact, en- 
titled to an existence in perpetuity at the 
expense of society in general without making 
any further contributions. 

This proposition I hold to be funda- 
mentally unsound and unattainable, no 
matter how desirable it might appear to be. 
Perfection is always sought, but perfection is 
never actually attained. It seems to be the 
fate of humankind always to be looking 
toward new horizons. 

Transportation, like communication, is a 
basic activity in modern society. Reaching 
new and higher levels of comfort and happi- 
ness through other human activities de- 
pends in a very real sense upon progress in 
transportation. One of the obstacles man 
has forever been forced to overcome during 
the course of his development is the obstacle 
of distance. Like the force of gravity, dis- 
tance has limited man’s activity. 

In 1800 if a man took a trip from New 
York City to New Orleans via stagecoach and 
horseback, it took him 84 days, In 1944, by 
regular schedules, that same trip can be 
made by rail in $24, hours and by air in 
slightly over 7½ hours. 

In one sense the difference between the 
traveling time consumed in 1800 and the 
present represents an extension of living time 
and permits greater enjoyment and happiness 
to that extent if we likewise assume that we 
have sufficient intelligence to take advantage 
of the extra time achieved. 

My question is, How did this come about? 
Was it because in 1800 someone decided that 
all we needed to do was organize and equita- 
bly distribute what then existed, or was it 
because the will to exist down through the 
years induced those persons concerned with 
transportation to seek to furnish a better 
service at a lower cost? I say that our coun- 
try has grown great because it has not stifled 
the profit motive, but because it has encour- 
aged enterprise and has protected freedom of 
opportunity. 

This should not lead anyone to suppose 
that I am an advocate of unbridled license, 
The contraction of our society requires that 
more and more limits and controls be placed 
upon this motive power of which I have 
spoken and these limits and controls are fun- 
damentally the responsibility of our highest 
unit of organized cooperation, the Govern- 
ment. Many of you are familiar with the 
investigation of the special subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce of 
the Senate, of which I had the honor to be 
vice chairman, and you will recall that shock- 
ing disregard of the public interest was exhib- 
ited on the part of many financial interests 


who essentially controlled the railroad sys- 
tem, Many of you are also aware of efforts 
directed at competitors, not through furnish- 
ing a better service at a lower cost, but to 
seek by artificial means to destroy the com- 
petitor or render him impotent. 

I say that these manifestations of the will 
to exist are a perversion of liberty and that 
all of us, and especially the Government, must 
redouble our vigilance, our courage, and our 
action to overcome them wherever they may 
be found. 

We have not reached perfection in trans- 
portation, Great fields for the full play of 
inventions and ingenuity lie ahead. Many 
problems remain to the solved. The im- 
proved service which can be achieved through 
improved coordination of modes of transport 
and elimination of archaic methods staggers 
the imagination. America is not ready to 
retire. The goal of security and ease is illu- 
sory. Our policy must be to encourage initia- 
tive, not to exclude it. The Government's 
function should be, not to direct and operate 
transportation systems either itself or 
through cartels, but rather to police and curb 
manifestations of self-interest which are 
harmful to growth and progress, 

Dark days still lie before us. Confusion 
and disorder surround us. Yet, I have faith, 
even at a time when appearances are all to 
the contrary, that mankind will come to learn, 
observe, and utilize the laws of nature and 
thus achieve a level of happiness and well- 
being not now possible of conception. 

I thank you. 


The American Spirit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 3 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. WILEY. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on the subject The American Spirit, de- 
livered by me before the annual mer- 
chandising school and sales show of the 
Wisco Hardware Co., Crystal Ballroom, 
Hh, Loraine, Madison, Wis., January 24, 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Two years ago, in January of 1942, it was 
my privilege to address this group. At that 
time we had been at war for less than 2 
months. Since that meeting 2 years ago 
world history has been written. Many lives 
have been lost. Much blood has been shed. 
But we are on the road to eventual victory. 

We've cleared Africa. We've knocked Mus- 
solini out of the war. We're pounding Hit- 
ler’s fortress of Europe from the skies with 
the mightiest air armada ever assembled. 

We're pushing mightily against the south- 
ern door of Hitler's fortress and Russia is 
doing to Hitler what she did to Napoleon. 
Hitler can only turn inland. From the Fin- 
land Gulf to the Sea of Azov the Russian 
regiments are hurling him backward to the 
shambles of air-devastated Berlin. 

In an are across Italy, from England and 
around to Iraq and Iran, Britain and the 
United States draw closer and closer in a 
ring of steel and fire. 
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Nimitz, MacArthur, Mountbatten, and 
Chiang Kai-shek are likewise drawing a steel 
noose closer around Tojo. The spectacular 
raids of our Navy and our marines and our 
Army in the Gilbert and Marshall Islands 
is evidence of remarkable progress. 

We've come a Jong way since our last meet- 
ing 2 years ago, but we still have a long, hard 
trip ahead. On the Japanese front, for ex- 
ample, it is possible that our present advances 
may not reach their climax until the summer 
of 1945, when real pressure could be applied 
against the Japanese mainland from all sides, 
It might take all of 1944 and a good share of 
1945 to get adequate bases for supply and 
offensive operations in the far Pacific. 

You will recall incidentally that the Navy 
recently announced the construction of some 
45,000-ton aircraft carriers. That indicates 
that the men who make plans for the Amer- 
ican Navy aren't taking any chances. We 
will have a powerful super-aircraft-carrier 
fleet ready for the final attack against Japan 
in 1945. 

We've been at war with Japan for 2 years 
and it has taken all that time to get a foot- 
hold in strategic bases. We know, of course, 
that the campaign against Japan will be 
stepped up just as soon as Hitler is defeated. 
This will mean that most of the units of the 
British Navy will be available to help in the 
Burma campaign which has been developing 
in the Bay of Bengal. This year we know 
that Mountbatten will do substantial damage 
to the enemy communications, but it is un- 
likely that he will achieve his objectivgs until 
the winter of 1944-45. 

If we can whip Japan by the summer of 
1945 or even by 1946, it will be the most re- 
markable feat in the history of naval war- 
fare. It will mean that we will have suc- 
cessfully fought an enemy, 7,000 to 10,000 
miles away. 

The German battle won’t be finished over- 
night either. It isn't just a matter of re- 
ducing Berlin to ashes. Not so long ago, 
Maj. Gen. George V. Strong, Assistant Chief 
of Staff and Chief of Military Intelligence, 
sent every Member of Congress a report on the 
strength of the Axis. That report contained 
some sobering information. It pointed out 
that the Nazis lost 20 divisions at Stalingrad 
and 8 in north Africa, but nevertheless man- 
aged to raise more than 60 new divisions in 
1943, each with 600 machine guns and 300 
heavier weapons. In other words, German 
war industry is still producing despite 
bombings. 

The Nazi manpower situation isn’t as 
bad as we hoped, According to the Strong 
report, in June 1939 there were 23,000,000 
war workers. In November of 1943 it was 
estimated that there were 35,000,000 includ- 
ing some 7,000,000 foreign civilian workers 
and prisoners of war. In addition to this 
impressive total, there is a vassal slave pop- 
ulation of 325,000,000 persons. : 

Despite bombings, the Nazi production 
schedule is still high. In 1942 Germany and 
her satellites produced 42,000,000 tons of steel 
as against 25,000,000 in 1939. Her coal pro- 
duction was 186,000,000 tons and Axis Europe 
produced almost twice that amount, 

The German harvest for 1943 surpassed 
any crop output since the war, All of these 
facts mean that we must not be overconfi- 
dent. We have every reason to believe that 
we will be victorious but we also have every 
reason to believe that there is still a long, 
hard battle ahead. 

Now the Wisco organization—today as 2 
years ago—is exceptionally foresighted in 
planning to meet every contingency. I have 
every confidence that throughout the war 
and in the post-war period, you will continue 
to make an outstanding contribution on the 
home front. 

That won't always be easy. It hasn't been 
easy at any time during the past 2 years. 
Our military record has been unbelievably 
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splendid but our domestic record has been 
marred by grave shortcomings. 

These shortcomings transcend party pol- 
itics—and I do not refer to them in any 
narrow partisan sense. I can say to this 
group here today, however, that I would be 
gravely remiss in my obligation to small bus- 
iness if I did not point out that small 
business faces annihilation—along with 
many of our cherished ideals—if we do not 
arrest the dangerous erosion of certain very 
fundamental and integral parts of the Amer- 
ican pattern of life. 

It is perfectly obvious to every schoolboy 
in the land that our entire national life had 
to be sharply altered during the war. Rules 
and regulations are a natural part of war. 
Many of them were poorly conceived and 
almost all of them were badly administered— 
but at least they were born in the legitimate 
“wedlock of wartime supply and demand. 

I say to you today that if your business 
and the so-called American system is to sur- 
vive, it is vital now for every one of us to 
carefully establish—now—our post-war ob- 
jectives—after which we can adopt our post- 
war plans. 

It isn't enough for a group such as this 
one to plan merely for its own business. This 
group must also continue to manifest an 
active interest in the affairs and policies of 
government. Our businesses and our lives 
will have to fit into a governmental frame- 
work, and it's up to us to insist on getting 
the kind of a framework we want. 

We are fighting the totalitarian lands. We 
don't like their way of life and we don’t like 
their kind of government, so I suppose we 
will not want that kind of a government in 
post-war America, 

Let's analyze our objections to totalitarian 
governments: 

First of all—every totalitarian land is char- 
acterized by a certain type of defeatism. It 
is the kind of defentism which throttles all 
individual thinking. It is the kind of defeat- 
ism which says that it is useless to protest 
any governmental trend, such trends are 
Inevitable. It is the kind of defeatism which 
says that there must be more and more 
socialization. It is the kind of defeatism 
which says that individual initiative and 
free enterprise are dying and can never be 
revived. It is the kind of defeatism which 
says that individuals and businesses must 
come hat-in-hand to government for help 
if they are to survive with any degree of 
security. 

That brings us to the second most obvious 
characteristic of totalitarian lands. In 
every one of these countries there is a com- 
plete dependence of the people on govern- 
ment. Government isn’t dependent on the 
people, in the manrer conceived by Jefferson. 
Instead the people are dependent on govern- 
ment, That isn’t a brilliant or startling ob- 
servation, and yet it is something which 
doesn't seem to alarm us sufficiently. 

It is well for us to remember every day 
of our lives that for every scrap of food or 
clothing or money for which we are depend- 
ent on government, we surrender a portion 
of our independence, a portion of our free- 
dom. Sometimes that is necessary. When 
poverty or famine or disaster Stalk our land, 
when there is pestilence or plague we nat- 
urally turn to the Government of our country. 

My point is that we cannot start on the 
defeatist idea that there is always famine or 
disaster or plague in all of our land. There 
is a place for a national medical and health 
program, for example; but when that pro- 
gram automatically takes over all of your 
personal health problems, when it automat- 
ically takes over all physicians, then it be- 
comes socialism. I might add, incidentally, 
that, in connection with post-war planning a 
number of socialized health programs have 
been discussed, some of them sounding sus- 
piciously like the German system. 


Dependence on Government usually has its 
origin in a financial dependence. If busi- 
nessmen can't establish a little nest egg for 
the post-war period of conversion back to a 
civilian economy, they may have to come to 
Government hat in hand asking for help, 
and then turning over their plants to college- 
boy theorists and long-haired investigators 
with questionnaires. 

If Government hangs on to its federally 
owned war plants, then Government itself 
will be in business, and on a tax-free basis 
at that. I believe in the principle of estab- 
lishing adequate conversion reserves for in- 
dustry, and I also believe that Government 
must make and announce its decision now 
with respect to the sale of federally owned 
war plants. 

With reference to another phase of de- 
pendence, I might add that no thinking 
person wants to see the veteran permanently 
dependent on Government. Help for the 
veteran? Financial help, medical help, yes, 
any and every help. Everyone wants to help 
to the greatest possible degree. But we don’t 
want that help to become a political foot- 
ball. We don't want that veteran to become 
so hopelessly dependent on Government that 
he becomes a serf. We want him to have 
every conceivable assistance but we also want 
him to have every conceivable opportunity— 
opportunity for rehabilitation, opportunity 
to earn a decent livelihood for himself and 
his family. 

A third characteristic of dictator govern- 
ments is the obliteration of local-government 
units. I am opposed to the elimination of 
local-government units. I regret keenly that 
in the past few years there has been a defi- 
nite encroachment by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the field of State government. For 
example, the Federal Government (or at least 
the present administration) has attempted 
consistently to federalize the unemploy- 
ment-compensation systems. In Wisconsin 
that would probably mean the destruction 
of one of the finest unemployment 
ever devised, and I might add that I have 
opposed any such unwarranted federalization. 

A fourth characteristic of government un- 
der the dictators is obviously a strong cen- 
tralization of government. That might 
mean the Federal administration of educa- 
tion, with little regard for localized problems. 
That could mean the administration of a 
program of price control or rationing or 
regulation, strictly on a national basis from 
a national headquarters and by national ad- 
ministrators, in war and peace, whether 
needed or not. 

I do not hesitate to say that the entire 
O. P. A. program would have been infinitely 
stronger if the national policy had been, first, 
clearly conceived and clearly expressed; and 
secondly, administered by a decentralized 
system conscious of local problems. 

. fifth factor in the growth of any totali- 
tarian government has been the creation of 
an enormous public debt—which meant in 
effect that government took over all of the 
nation and its resources, 

I'd like to linger on this point for just a few 
moments because I feel that it is extremely 
important. First of all, if I may be pardoned 
a personal reference, let me say that as the 
son of thrifty, hard-working Norwegian im- 
migrant parents, I still can't understand how 
you can become prosperous by accumulating 
debts you can’t pay. 

Price controls alone can't prevent inflation. 
If our Nation spends recklessly we will have 
inflation regardless of any price control, 
Some of the brain trusters in Washington 
think that you can have a public debt of two 
or three times our national income. I don't 
know how long a retail-hardware business in 
southern Wisconsin could survive on that 
basis—and I don’t know how a government 
can survive unscathed. 

We can't compare our debt with the debt of 
Great Britain or France before the war. It is 
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true for example that France had the highest 
per capita debt in the world—but it was in 
terms of long-term bonds and so was Britain's. 

Only one-eighth of the British debt ran for 
2 years or less and the rest had long-term 
maturities. We know that a debtor can carry 
a big load if his creditors can’t demand paj- 
ment for 25 or 50 years. 

In the United States, however, half of our 
debt of $190,000,000,000 is payable within 2 
years—and half of that can be cashed by the 
holder in a period of days or months. 

Now I don't pretend to know how much 
of a debt this country can and should carry. 
A number of executives have said that we can 
carry a 2300,000,000,000 war debt if we don't 
acd to the debt after the war ends. That last 
part begins to make sense. It was estimated 
that in 1943 the “inflationary gap” caused by 
excess spending was around fifty billion. 
Now, that gap must be closed. That will 
probably mean a combination of taxes—and 
reduced spending, and production of more 
civilian goods. 

While I'm on the subject of taxes and the 
public debt—it might be well to comment 
briefly on social-security pay-roll levies. 

This group is familiar with the fact that the 
old-age benefit tax originally was scheduled 
to increase from 1 percent to 2 percent on 
January 1, 1943, and then Congress postponed 
this increase until January of 1944. Person- 
ally, I have felt that reserves are amply fot 
current liabilities and I have opposed in- 
creases in the rate—particularly if the in- 
creased revenue were diverted to other pur- 


poses. 

A sixth characteristic of strongly cen- 
tralized governments has been a strong de- 
sire to foist its ideas on the rest of the world. 
Once in a great while that is excellent, but 
sometimes it means perpetuating certain 
domestic blunders on a large international 
scale, 

Our congressional committeer have been 
considering a proposal for a $10,000,000,000 
United Nations bank. We are advised that 
this bank is to assist in the reconstruction 
and development of member countries. 
That’s a commendable objective, but it is 
just barely possible that the bank may really 
be the mechanism for international pump 

iming. If so, there isn’t much assurance 
that it will be any more successful on an in- 
ternational scale than it has been on a do- 
mestic scale. 

Some time ago we heard a great deal about 
a world-wide triple A and a world-wide com- 
modity credit corporation. Neither one of 
these programs succeeded on a domestic scale 
erd here again there is nothing to convince 
any reasonable person that they will succeed 
on an international scale. 

Please don't misinterpret these statements 
as being in any manner in opposition to in- 
ternational collaboration. I do believe in 
such collaboration, and for that very reason 
I am reluctant to subscribe to an inter- 
national program which exactly duplicates 
some of our domestic blunders. I don’t want 
to see the kind of international dependency 
which we create on a national scale—because 
I believe that dependency of this type offers 
grave dangers to free government and free 
peoples. 

Now everything I've said thus far sounds 
as though I didn’t have confidence in the 
future. As a matter of fact, along with most 
Americans I have every faith in the future 
of America. In order to realize our hopes 
and our faith in this future, it is necessary, 
however, for us to be aware of certain dangers 
in the world-wide trend toward socialization. 

I am confident that we will emerge from 
this war with a toughened moral fiber— 
and that we will reject any witch-doctor at- 
tempts to sell us easy cures. The war is 
teaching us that only by sweat and blood can 
we win a victory. That will be equally true in 
the post-war period. You can’t win a war by 
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legislation and we won't be able to whip our 
post-war problems by legislation alone. 

There will be a tremendous desire +9 swing 
back to our free-enterprise system after the 
war. The war has demonstrated what in- 
dustry and business can do in supplying the 
sinews of war. After the war there will be a 
tremendous volume of foreign reconstruction 
needs. There will be an accumulated 
domestic demand for consumers’ durable 
goods. Many industries will need new ma- 
chinery and equipment. Individuals and 
corporations will have accumulated some 
savings (if we adopt intelligent tax laws). 
There will be a boom in residential con- 
struction. 

All of these factors will make for a pros- 
perous era—if we do not discard certain 
fundamentals. 

At the outset of this discussion we review- 
ed the past 24 months. We went back to the 
days when a good share of our fleet was lying 
in Pearl Harbor and Japan was sweeping over 
the Philippines, Hong Kong, Singapore, the 
Dutch East Indies, Burma, and the perimeter 
of islands flanking Australia. 

Today, when our fleet is twice the size 
it was at Pearl Harbor, today when our air 
force is the largest in the world, we realize 
that we have effected the most remarkable 
progress in all military history. 

When we met some 2 years ago, better than 
90 percent of our economy was a civilian 
economy. Despite that civilian economy we 
armed the British. We sent them bombers 
hot off the assembly line. We built ships and 
sent them out loaded faster than the U-boats 
could sink them. We sent new weapons and 
food to the Russians—sent them through the 
hazards off the Norwegian coast. We took on 
that kind of a job at a time when we were 
raising and training our own Army and our 
own Navy and our own Air Force. At the 
same time we were building our 2-ocean 
Navy and our merchant fleet of 30,000,000 
tons, and our air fleet of more than 100,000 
planes. j 

American initiative and American indus- 
try and American business did that job. Our 
system of free enterprise formed the basis for 
our production miracles. 

That freedom of enterprise must be pre- 
served for our fighting men. Your job is to 
see that it is preserved. Your job is “to 
merchandise” this product. It's part of the 
goods you hold in trust for your children and 
those who come after in America. Don’t 
succumb to the doctrine that a continued 
expansion of government is inevitable or 
that the state is the master, 

We will win this war, and we will win a 
worth-while post-war era of peace, but we 
will do so only if we are alert and Vigilant, 
Pearl Harbor taught this Nation for all time 
to come this lesson, that it must remain con- 
stantly on guard on the international front. 
Likewise we must on the home front remain 
alert and vigilant lest we lose our birth- 
right. 


Inflation and Subsidies 


ö EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RUFUS C. HOLMAN 
OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 3 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a letter on 
the subject of inflation and subsidies, 
written by the Honorable Peter Zimmer- 


man, of Yamhill, Oreg., and published 
in the Sunday, January 30, 1944, issue of 
the Portland Oregonian. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INFLATION, SUBSIDIES 


To the Eprror: 

There are only three ways of stopping higher 
prices or inflation. 

First. Lower incomes for people. Pay cuts, 

Second, Taxes which take more of people’s 
income. 

Third. Increased production, 

Any plan to combat inflation not based on 
one or more of these methods is a fake. 

No. 1 is impractical. 

No, 2 is difficult. 

No. 3, Increased production, is the solution 
to this problem that is both possible and 
practical, 

Every disastrous inflation in history has 
resulted from large-scale deficit financing by 
the Government over an extended period. 
The cause of inflation is huge Government ex- 
penditures, inflated profits and salaries and 
wages, coupled with a scarcity of food, labor, 
and goods. Government is pouring out more 
than it is collecting in taxes. Subsidies are 
part of the outflow that feeds the purse of 
inflation, ; 

According to this administration’s reports 
the excessive buying power in the hands of 
the public in 1943 was $36,000,000,000, and it 
is predicted it will be $47,000,000,000 in 1944. 
The effect of subsidies is to put more buying 
power in the hands of the public, when the 
need now is either reduce that buying power 
or increase production. From this unques- 
tioned fact we may draw the conclusion that 
subsidies should be used sparingly and then 
only when the good done is far greater than 
the harm. The real harm in subsidies is 
when they boost buying power more than 
they stabilize prices. 

Under the pressure of organized groups 
the administration rolled back prices to agri- 
culture and at the same time increased prof- 
its and salaries and wages, repealed income 
taxes under a pretense of pay-as-you-go, 
Here is a clear case of the administration 
rolling money out of the treasury to add it 
to the inflationary tide without compensa- 
ting advantages. Handing more money to 
people who as a group already have more 
money than they can spend is a direct stim- 
ulus to inflation. A stand against subsidies 
is a direct fight against inflation. Sponsors 
of the roll-back idea advance two arguments, 

First, they claim it will help income classes 
whose salaries have not kept pace with war 
salaries. But the subsidies are not con- 
fined to this class, they go to everybody. 

A food stamp plan would serve this pur- 
pose much better and with less than one-fifth 
the cost. 

Second, they claim it will aid the President 
in holding the line against wage increases, 
In other words, subsidies are needed to ap- 
pease labor. The facts are that average 
hourly wages have advanced much faster 
than the cost of living. Since the roll-back 
of farm prices by the administration last 
spring wages have advanced from 8 to 20 
percent by consent of the administration. 
Yet farm prices have been rolled back until 
the farmer is befng rolled off of his farm, 
and farm production is on the decline. This 
again means Tess food and fiber, while the 
people have more money in their pockets. 
This can only fan the flames of inflation. A 
cost of production to agriculture as to in- 
dustry will stimulate production, eliminate 
Scarcities and drain off some of the surplus 
buying power now looking for the food to 
nourish healthy families. 

PETER ZIMMERMAN, 

Yamhill, Oreg. 
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The Soldier Vote Bill 


REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, every 
Member of Congress who hears me and 
every person who has reached the age of 
understanding knows that those Mem- 
bers of Congress who took a position as 
recorded by their vote on the previous 
question had made up their minds as to 
how they would vote on proposed amend- 
ments and on the soldier vote bill as it 
shall come to the roll call. 

Although for the last 2 days we have 
enjoyed the freedom of speech guaran- 
teed by the Constitution, not a vote has 
been made for or against the bill despite 
all the oratory and arguments. So the 
sooner we get down to brass tacks and 
send the bill along to the other branch 
for confirmation or rejection, the quicker 
we will get back to what was once called 
normalcy, which was not such a bad 
word though that status was not what it 
was anticipated it would be. 

But before I take my own suggestions 
too seriously, let me call your attention 
to an editorial in the Washington Post 
of this morning: s 


STAB IN THE DARK 


The Worley bill is to be killed, apparently, 
and it is to be killed covertly, in camera. 
The killing of it may be good or bad as you 
prefer. No matter; that is not the issue here. 
The issue is a starkly simple one: How is the 
democratic process to survive if it is carried 
on in darkness, when our Representatives de- 
cline to stand up and be counted. These 
men in Congress are our Representatives; 
not our rulers. If they do not represent us, 
it is the basic theory of our governmental 
system that we may replace them. 

When the vote for concealment is analyzed, 
it is hard to deny the contention of those 
who see a heavy dose of politics in the entire 
controversy. With 11 honorable exceptions, 
the entire Republican membership of the 
House—180 strong—recorded themselves 
against a record vote. Fifty-two Democrats 
joined these Republicans. And it is note- 
worthy that all of the 52, with only one ex- 
ception, hailed from the South. Perhaps this 
is shrewd politics. We think that the Ameri- 
can people will not so regard it. 

The decision of Congress in respect to sol- 
dier voting is no routine, trivial affair. It 
may determine the outcome of a national 
election. It will vitally affect millions of 
American citizens. Why are the gentlemen 
of the House afraid? The fear they have 
displayed will stigmatize whatever action 
they may take. For it will indelibly mark 
that action as the choice of men who were 
ashamed to acknowledge what they wished 
to do, And it will stamp it as the work of 
men who do not care enough about democ- 
racy to act in its traditions. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I am not jealous of 
the aura of glory placed on the brow of 
the invincible 11, but I do insist that 
while they stood up to vote “no,” I stood 
up to vote that there should be no viola- 
tion of the Constitution of the United 
States or of the established rules of the 
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House in order to permit the recognition 
of such a proposition as that for which 
they contended. I stood up and was 
counted for that in which I believed as 
will again be evidenced when I vote 
against certain proposals and for the bill 
eventually—and the sooner the better. 


The Post editorial is so clearly and 
evidently written under a misapprehen- 
sion and misunderstanding of the situa- 
tion, or with deliberate attempt to mis- 
represent it, that no other comment need 
be made. 

My attention has been called to an 
editorial by the publisher of the New 
Bedford (Mass.) Standard-Times which, 
generally speaking, pretty well covers my 
sentiments; so I am inserting it here and 
now; 

THE PRESIDENT AND His OATH 
(By Basil Brewer, publisher, the New Bedford 
(Mass.) Standard-Times) 

The President is engaged in the most 
powerful vote drive of his career, 

He and his advisers have decided the votes 
of 11,000,000 men in service are all-important 
in the coming fourth-term election. 

He believes the servicemen will vote largely 
for himself, the Commander in Chief, as in 
past American history. 

Says the President: 

“Our millions of fighting men do not have 
any lobby or pressure group on Capitol Hill 
to see that justice is done for them.” 

But by the President's decision, the service- 
men now have the most powerful political 
force of our times lobbying and pressing for 
them—the President himself, 

Says the President: 

“As their Commander in Chief I am sure 
I can expréss their (the servicemen’s) wishes 
in this matter and their resentment against 
the discrimination which is being practiced 
against them.” 

The truth is the resentment of the service- 
men against wartime voting difficulties, if it 
exists at all, is a result of a “build-up” by 
just such statements as that of the President 
on January 26, from which the above is 
quoted. 

Equally brought about by “build-up” is 
resentment, if any, of the people generally. 

In 150 years of the country’s history, in- 
cluding five previous wars, resentment by 
servicemen and the people against voting 
difficulties in war has been largely non- 
existent. 

It largely is nonexistent today—on the part 
of the real fighting men. 

Says the President: 

“The American people cannot believe that 
the Congress will permit those who are fight- 
ing for political freedom to be deprived of a 
voice in choosing the personnel of their own 
Federal Government.” n 

Significantly, it is thus revealed the voting 
arrangements for the servicemen which the 
President demands do not include voting in 
their State primaries, where State and Fed- 
eral candidates are to be nominated. 

The relief which the President demands 
does not include arrangements to vote for 
candidates for Governor or other State or 
local offices. 

Says the President: 

“Congress has not the same ‘authority’” 
here, “nor would it be practical to do so.” 

Thus the President’s indignation and de- 
mand ignore both State primaries and State 
elections, two out of three of the voting 
rights of servicemen. 

“Deeply aroused,” the President demands 
action to permit the servicemen to vote 
only for Federal candidates. 


It is, of course, a foregone conclusion the 
President will be one of these Federal 
candidates, 

THE CONSTITUTION 


The Constitution provides no iota of 
authority to Congress or the President to 
interfere in State or Federal elections in peace 
or war. 

By amendment 10, adopted at the time the 
Constitution was adopted, all “powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Consti- 
tution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people.” 

In 150 years of the country’s history, the 
right of the States to determine who shall 
vote in State and Federal elections was not 
challenged—by the Federal Government, or 
otherwise. 

By constitutional amendments, the States 
themselves have limited their voting rights as 
follows: 

Section I, amendment 15— 

“The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude.” 

Amendment 17— 

“The Senate of the United States shall be 
composed of two Senators from each State, 
elected by the people thereof, for 6 years; and 
each Senator shall have one vote. The elec- 
tors in each State shall have the qualifica- 
tions requisite for electors of the most numer- 
ous branch of the State legislat R 

Amendment 19— 

“The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account of 
sex.” 

Only one reference exists in the Constitu- 
tion to rights of Congress in elections, article 
I, section 4: 

“The times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives 
shall be prescribed in each State by the legis- 
lature thereof; but the Congress may at any 
time by law make or alter such regulations.” 

Congress is given here the right only to 
“alter regulations” concerning the “time, 
piace, and manner of holding elections for 
Senators and Representatives” only. 

There is no power here to alter either the 
time, place, or manner of holding elections for 
President or Vice President. 

There is no power here to take from the 
States the right to determine exclusively the 
qualifications of voters. 

Yet, on the slender and illegal ground of 
article I, section 4, Congress passed, and the 
President signed, Public Law 712, the present 
Federal absentee balloting law. 

Law 712 took.from the States, and of 
course unconstitutionally, the right of the 
States to require registration or poll tax as 
a requisite for voting by servicemen. 

In his message to Congress of January 26, 
the President said significantly, in advo- 
cating the Green-Lucas bill: 

“Certainly it (the Green-Lucas bill) does 
not violate States’ rights any more than Pub- 
lic Law 712, which was passed by a substan- 
tial majority of the Congress in September 
1942.” 

Thus is the President indicted in his own 
utterance, 

Public Law 712 was, as the President says, 
passed by Congress, and was, as he did not 
say, signed by the President. 

It is of course, as said, unconstitutional. 

Public Law 712 now becomes justification 
for further invasions of the Constitution by 
the Green-Lucas bill. 


WASHINGTON 
It is, of course, impractical, and may be 
wrong in principle, to make poll-tax pay- 
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ment a condition for voting for service- 
men, 

Of course, it is impossible for most of the 
servicemen to register in their States in or- 
der to vote. 

But the Constitution leaves this power to 
the States; the remedy, if any, likewise lies 
there. 

Far more serious than the injustices which 
may prevent many servicemen from voting 

Is the invasion of the Constitution, for 
which the soldiers and all fight— 

By attempted federalization, or a step 
toward federalization, of elections. 

With divine inspiration Washington fore- 
saw and warned, in his Farewell Address: 

“If, in the opinion of the people, the distri- 
bution or modification of constitutional pow- 
ers be in any particular wrong, let it be cor- 
rected by an amendment in the way which 
the Constitution designates. 

“But let there be no change by usurpation: 
For though this in one instance may be 
the instrument of good, it is the customary 
weapon by which free governments are de- 
stroyed. 

“The precedent must always greatly over- 
balance in permanent evil any partial or 
transient benefit which the use can at any 
time yield.” 

Let each Member of Congress prayerfully 
consider these words of Washington as he 
strives to remedy the alleged injustices of 
soldier voting. 

And let each Member of Senate and House, 
and the President, look to his oath of office 
in connection therewith, 

LINCOLN AND ROOSEVELT 

The problem of servicemen’s voting in war 
is not new. 

It has existed in all five previous wars of 
this country, since the Constitution was 
adopted and the Government organized. . 

Never before has there been a pressure 
drive to arouse the servicemen and empha- 
size their voting problems. 

Never before has there been a demand, 
from a candidate or otherwise, to nullify 
State law, or evade it. 

In the dark days of 1864, Lincoln was great- 
ly worried as to the results of his coming 
election. 

The North was winning great battles, but 
McClellan threatened to defeat Lincoln and 
dictate the peace. 

“Unconditional surrender” of the South 
was the issue of Lincoln’s campaign against 
McClellan. 

More than 1,000,000 voters were in the 
armed services of the North, mostly absent 
from their States. 

It was suspected then by Lincoln and his 
supporters, as it is now by the President, the 
soldiers and sailors were for “the Commander 
in Chief.“ 

The soldier vote, when finally counted, 
showed almost 5 to 1 for Lincoln. 

Yet only 150,000 of the total of more than 
1,000,000 soldiers voted. 

Carl Sandburg says “hundreds of thou- 
sands of soldiers whose ballots would have 
been given to the President (Lincoln) had 
no chance to vote, either because of required 
marching and fighting, or because their home 
State legislatures had refused them the right 
of voting in the field.” 

Yet at no time was there the slightest sug- 
gestion that methods of election be 
changed—made to order for and by “the 
Commander in Chief.” 

At no time was there even the suggestion 
of violating States’ rights, as established by 
the Constitution. 

The history of 1864 does not disclose the 
slightest resentment from the soldiers whose 
fighting prevented their voting. 

Indiana, where the legislature was Cop- 
perhead,” was a doubtful State. 
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The draft law was bitterly resented there 
as elsewhere. 

Governor Morton suggested the draft be 
relaxed until after Indiana’s October elec- 
tion, 

Lincoln responded, “It is better we both 
should be beaten, than that the forces at 
the front be weakened and perhaps de- 
feated.” 

The Democratic electors in Tennessee ob- 
jected to the voting instructions fixed by the 
Governor. 

Lincoln replied, “I can have nothing to do 
with the matter. By the Constitution and 
the laws the President is charged with no 
duty in a Presidential election in any Sta 

Lincoln received 55 percent of the total 
vote, as against 80 percent of the soldier vote. 


THE ELECTION OF 1918 


In November 1918, elections for House and 
Senate were held. : 

America and her allies were winning the 
First World War; the armistice came just 7 
days after the election. 

Woodrow Wilson, concerned with the prob- 
lems of the peace, made the great political 
mistake of his career. 

He demanded that the people elect Demo- 
cratic Members of Congress to cooperate with 
the President in concluding the war and the 
peace. 

The people responded by electing a Repub- 
lican Congress; the League of Nations was 
defeated. 

Wilson broke his health and life in the re- 
‘sultant struggle. 

+ But not once was there the suggestion from 
Wilson or elsewhere that Federal Government 
proscribe or limit the rights of the States to 
declare who should vote, whether soldiers in 
service or otherwise. 


POST CARDS VERSUS PIN-UPS 


On January 20, before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections, Col. Robert 
Cutler, répresenting the Army, expressed 
doubt that the men in action would be in- 
terested in February in an election in No- 
vember.” 

This, from the Army headquarters, did not 
indicate the servicemen were “burned up” 
on the subject of November voting. 

Yet, on January 26, 6 days later, the Presi- 
dent said: 

“As their Commander in Chief I am sure I 
can express their (the soldiers’) wishes in this 
matter and their resentment against the dis- 
crimination which is being practiced against 
them.” 

_ The President's plan provides recommenda- 
tions, as stated, only for servicemen’s voting 
for Federal candidates, including President 
and Vice President. 

It declares it is impractical to provide serv- 
icemen the means for voting in State pri- 
maries or in State elections. 

This is borne out by statements of the Sec- 
retaries of Navy and War, who declare un- 
qualifiedly the military forces cannot trans- 
mit State primary or general election ballots. 

Yet in his same message of January 26 the 
President says to the servicemen: 

“In fact, since they (the ballot laws he 
urges) provide for a post-card system to im- 
plement the State laws, each voter is given 
at least as great an opportunity to vote for 
State and local candidates as he would have 
under any legislation.” 

“As great an opportunity to vote for State 
and local candidates as any other plan” is, 
of course, just no opportunity at all. 

Thus with verbiage the President tries to 
camouflage the fact that what he is pleading 
for and demanding is the right of the service- 
man to vote for Federal candidates only, 
including himself. 

Colonel Cutler, representing the Army, says 
the men in action are not interested in Feb- 
ruary “in the November elections.” 

That undoubtedly is the correct appraisal, 


And if they learn in the far-off fighting 
fronts of the President's “deep anxiety”— 
not for their voting rights but for their 
votes—this also will leave them cold. 

Almost any serviceman would then trade 
12 of these Presidential post cards for 1 real 
fascinating pin-up. 


TRANSPORTATION ONLY 


Clearly we do not fight for the right of 
any man or group to manipulate the voting 
provisions of the law or Constitution to favor 
any group or candidate in time of war or 
peace. 

Senator Mando Typincs, Democrat, of 
Maryland, has well pointed out the menace 
of tampering with the constitutional election 
provisions. 

Said the eminent Senator on the floor of 
the Senate on January 14: 

“If our servicemen are fighting in far-off 
places to destroy the Constitution of the 
United States and all that it holds for them, 
there is not one of them who knows it. 
Yet, while they are fighting in far-off places 
for America, for its Constitution, and for all 
that it means, there are those who are seek- 
ing to set aside our democratic and consti- 
tutional processes and erect instead a gov- 
ernment on a Hitlerian model by denying to 
our servicemen the Constitution for which 
they are contending. 

Therefore, while all of us want all the men 
and women in the armed forces to have the 
right to vote, we must legislate to achieve 
that result within the express provisions of 
the Constitution of the United States, for it 
is the same Constitution in time of war that 
it is in time of peace. If we do not legislate 
in this fashion the law will be illegal. More 
than that—it can be challenged in every pre- 
cinct, election district, and State in the 
Union. In hundreds of precincts the votes 
of the soldiers will be thrown out and not 
counted. That is the possibility which over- 
zealous advocates of fly-by-night legislation 
are seeking to put over on the gallant men 
and women of our armed forces. We must 
not let such a debacle at the ballot boxes 
take place. We must nip this deception 
in its budding. We must give the sol- 
diers the right to vote and we must do it in 
such fashion that no legal question about the 
validity of that law can be raised or sustained. 
To do less than this is to embrace treachery 
to men who are dying in 3 battleflelds 
even as I speak.” 

The only truly valid and legal thing which 
Congress can do to facilitate the voting of 
servicemen is to provide transportation— 
transportation of State and Federal pri- 
mary and general election ballots, wherever 
possible, to all those qualified by State laws, 
to vote in their respective States. 

It insults the suffrage rights and intelli- 
gence of servicemen to demand for them 
only the right to vote for Federal officers. 

The right of the serviceman to vote in 
State and Federal elections cannot be halved 
or divided. 


WHAT ARE WE FIGHTING FOR? 


There is confusion in all our minds, includ- 
ing servicemen, as to what we are fighting 
for. 

A few facts, however, are crystal clear. 

Clearly we fight to destroy Hitler and 
Hirohito—their plans of world domination 
would destroy America. 

We fight for the preservation of our lib- 
erty—for the right to rule ourselves, in our 
chosen way. 

Our Government in America, its virtues, 
its very sins shall forever be our own. 

All this of course also is crystal clear. 

But unless, while winning, we yet would 
lose, it must be equally clear— 

We are fighting to preserve our Constitu- 
tion, even in its shortcomings and errors, if 
these exist— 
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Until those errors are remedied by amend- 
ment, as provided in the Constitution. 

The Constitution must not be changed by 
evasion, deception, or decree. 

If the Constitution gives Georgia or Ala- 
bama, or any other State, the right to make 
payment of poll tax a requisite for voting— 

We must defend that right—as well as all 
other rights—with our lives. 

Only thus can we defend our constitutional 
form of government—from which spring all 
cur liberties—all that makes the lives of 
freemen worth living. 

For the greatest of all freedoms is the free- 
dom to err, within the Constitution and the 
law. 

When there is no freedom to err, within 
the law, there no longer will be freedom to 
do right—nor any right nor wrong nor free- 
dom whatsoever. 


In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, the Gov- 
ernor of my State has written me as fol- 
lows: 

STATE or VERMONT, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Montpelier, ene 29, 1944. 
Hon. CHARLES A. 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CHARLES: Yesterday I received a wire 
from STYLES BRIDGES concerning the soldiers“ 
ballot now under consideration by the Con- 
gress. So that you will be informed of the 
message sent to me and my reply, I set 
them forth below. 

The message from the Senator was as fol- 
lows: “Will you and your State be able to 
provide the necessary State voting machinery 
so that our armed forces have full opportun- 
ity to vote if the Federal Government will 
give complete cooperation in handling bal- 
lots? Please wire.” 

My reply was: “Re your tel, yes.” 

With regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Wir11am H. Wits. 


Verbum sat sapienti, except to say that 
I shall vote for a bill which I believe to be 
constitutional and one which affords the 
soldiers and sailors, and others entitled to 
act under its provisions, the right to cast 
a legal vote, not to throw a piece of 
worthless paper into a box or away. 

I am determined that, insofar as my 
vote can help, each and all of those in 
the armed forces shall have as nearly as 
may be the same privileges and oppor- 
tunities of and for voting wherever they 
are as they would have were they at 
home. 

This is what all of us are fighting for. 


The White-Collared Workers 
REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. O'TOOLE . 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. O'TOOLE, Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most pressing problems in the Amer- 
ican scene today is the plight of the 
fixed-salaried and white-collar employee. 
These two groups are among the largest 
classifications of our wage earners, In- 
cluded in these categories are Federal, 
State, municipal, and county employees. 
Also, those employed by banks, public- 
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utility corporations, stores, brokerage 
concerns, and almost every other field 
not engaged in manufacture or construc- 
tion. 

These people for the major part are 
attempting to live on salaries that were 
established in the final days of the de- 
pression. It is true that that some of 
these people have received slight in- 
creases, but for the major part their sal- 
aries have not been raised during the 
past 2 years. They are a class of people 
whom we who represent the large cities 
consider an essential part of the back- 
ground of our metropolitan communities. 
They are the people in the forty-to-sev- 
enty-five-dollar-a-week category. The 
great mejority of them are married and 
have families plus other responsibilities. 
Many of them are home owners with 
large mortgages on their homesteads. 
Many of them were striving desperately 
in normal times to give their children 
collegiate or professional education. To- 
day, these people do not know where to 
turn, They have seen rent, clothing, 
food, and all of the other necessities of 
life rise in cost by leaps and bounds. 

Their own incomes are stabilized, but 
during the last 2 years they have seen the 
cost of living advance almost 40 percent. 
It has been necessary for these people to 
reduce their standards of living. They 
have had to give up many of the small 
pleasures that we Americans considered 
our just due. Not only have they been 
greatly affected by the increased cost of 
living, but they have been dealt another 
terrific blow by reason of the 20-percent 
withholding tax. Then many of them 
are expected to contribute 10 percent of 
the balance of their greatly reduced sal- 
aries for War bonds and other drives con- 
nected with the war effort. These peo- 
ple are gradually approaching poverty. 
In many instances they have found it 
necessary to sell at great personal sacri- 
fice, both financially and sentimentally, 
the homes for which they saved for many 
years. Others have been forced to give 
up the hope of education and profession- 
al training for their children for they 
can no longer afford that burden. 

Their reduced spending power is in 
turn felt by the local butcher, baker, 
shoemaker, movie-theater operator, and 
every other businessman with whom they 
formerly left part of their income. This 
has created a vicious and depressing 
cycle. It has created a new class of poor. 

No one in this Congress is more op- 
posed to inflation thanI. Noone has less 
desire to see a wild spree of spending 
than I. But I do feel that some means 
must be found to give this great group of 
our people not so much increased spend- 
ing power, but sufficient wages and sal- 
aries that will permit them to live and 
maintain the standard of living that was 
theirs and which contributed so much to 
the material well-being of our cities and 
large towns. 

It is my opinion that either the Presi- 

dent of the United States or this Con- 

gress should appoint a commission to 

study this problem together with experts 

of the Treasury Department. In a war, 

the morale of our armed forces will al- 
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ways be a reflection of the morale of the 
home front. If the morale of the great 
mass of our people at home is allowed to 
drop, you may rest assured that victory 
will be delayed with the consequent cost 
of hundreds of thousands of additional 
lives and billions of dollars. 

Gentlemen, this matter must be 
studied and an answer must be found. 


Address of the Honorable Louis E. Miller, 
of Missouri, Before the St. Louis Medi- 
cal Society on the Wagner-Murray Bill 
and Socialized Medicine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1944 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
which was delivered by my colleague the 
gentleman from Missouri, the Honorable 
Louis E. MILLER; before the St. Louis 
Medical Society, St. Louis, Mo., on Janu- 


“ary 7, 1944. 


The address follows: 


Mr. President and members of the medical 
profession, I feel not only highly honored, 
but deeply grateful to be present and point 
out some of the vicious implications of the 
pending Wagner-Murray bill, insofar as it 
affects the practice of medicine in America. 
However, I cannot proceed to a discussion of 
this bill, without first pausing to pay to your 
profession public acknowledgment of the 
great service which you are rendering to man- 
kind at home and abroad under most difficult 
conditions. The war has made unexpected 
and unusual demands upon your time and 
talents. A vast number of your associates 
have given up profitable private practice to 
minister to the needs of the men and women 
in the armed forces. The great advances of 
the last decade or two in medicine and surgery 
have brought to an anxious America the com- 
forting assurance that fewer casualties will be 
permanently incapacitated than obtained in 
the last war. The triumphs achieved by 
medical science will mean that many who 
would have died will live and become useful 
citizens. Those of you whose lot it has been 
to remain at home are rendering a great 
service in protecting the health of the civic 
population and the soldiers of production be- 
hind the lines. í 

These things you have been able to do be- 
cuse your profession has been free—free to 
follow the paths of research without official 
interference; free to try and to triumph 
without dependence upon political favor; 
free to progress and to practice subject only 
to such limits as your personal ability, train- 
ing, and initiative might prescribe. You have 
a right to expect some measure of material 
reward for the years of education and study 
which you have devoted to preparing your- 
selves for your profession. 

Notwithstanding all this there is a school 
of thought presently ensconced in public 
office, as powerful as it is ruthless, which 
favors complete Federal control of the prac- 
tice of medicine. While the Nation fights a 
global war to rid the world of foreign dicta- 
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tors the starry-eyed planners and disciples of 
the discredited and almost defunct New Deal 
plot to foist a domestic dictator in Wash- 
ington upon your profession. They have 
tried to destroy the confidence of the people 
in their own instrument of control over their 
Government, the Congress. In their subtle 
campaign to undermine the American sys- 
tem they have ridiculed the founding fathers 
as mercenary malefactors and selfish schem- 
ers. They picture the pioneers who helped 
make this country the greatest industrial 
empire in the world, as a group of brazen 
buccaneers gorged with greed and actuated 
by avarice. The purpose of these plotters is 
plain. They attempt to tear down American 
institutions as well as our form of govern- 
ment and substitute instead the master plan 
of State socialism. Shall we allow them to 
succeed? Shall we win the war but in doing 
so lose our constitutional form of govern- 
ment? Shall we sacrifice priceless American 
lives and treasure in destroying foreign dic- 
tatorships and the evils which they have in- 
flicted upon the world only to set up a sub- 
tle scheme for a domestic dictatorship here? 
The answer is an emphatic No.“ They can- 
not succeed if the American people are 
aroused to a full realization of their foul 
purposes. 

It is an age-old trick of the demagog to 
cloak his scheme under the specious pretext 
of protecting the poor or giving security and 
aid to the unfortunate. 

Let’s proceed to an examination of the 
Wagner-Murray bill. Let us submit it to 
the sunlight of a inquiry. If there 
is evil in it, then the evil should be exposed: 
While on the other hand, if it be filled with 
good and be a blessing to mankind, as its 
proponents claim, then the more it is sub- 
jected to the light of a genial inquiry the 
more illuminating must its shining great- 
ness appear. 

The plan of administration is set up in the 
following language: “The Surgeon General 
of the Public Health Service is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to take all necessary 
and practical steps to arrange for the avail- 
ability of the benefits provided under this 
title.” In order to give the plan a semblance 
of respectability, section 904 provides for a 
national advisory medical and hospital 
council of 16 members. However, there is 
no requirement that the membership must 
be chosen from the medical profession. The 
entire personnel of the council is chosen by 
the Surgeon General; it is without authority 
and its functions are purely advisory since 
all authority and power are lodged in the 
Surgeon General. The bill provides profli- 
gately for its administration and mainte- 
nance. 

A trust fund is established to be known 
as a Federal social-insurance trust fund, 
and all social-security taxes are to go into 
this fund. The fund is to be created from 
the following sources and by levying upon 
(sec. 960) every employer a tax of 6 percent 
on all wages he pays up to $3,000 per year 
and by levying upon (sec. 961) every employee 
a tax of 6 percent to be deducted from all 
wages on earned income up to $3,000. In 
addition (sec. 963) every self-employed per- 
son shall pay a tax of 7 percent on the 
market value of his services up to $3,000 per 
year and under section 962 all Federal, State, 
and municipal employees (under certain con- 
ditions) shall pay a tax of 3.5 percent and 
the respective governments, by which they 
are employed, a corresponding tax of an equal 
amount. In short, this would create a total 
tax or levy of 26 percent. From these figures 
it would follow that the total annual revenue 
paid into the Federal social-insurance trust 
fund would be approximately $12,000,000,000. 

Under section 913 of the bill it is proposed 
to establish a separate account within the 
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trust fund to be known as the Medical Care 
and Hospitalization Act. This act would 
consume about 25 percent of the total trust 
fund or $3,000,000,000. 

The plan goes further than the mere social- 
ization of medicine, in that it is provided 
after 2 years of operation, the time required 
apparently to subdue all doctors, acquire all 
hospital facilities and take over all medical 
schools, the Surgeon General shall then make 
reports as to the most effective methods of 
providing dental and nursing services to- 
gether with the approximate cost and recom- 
mendations for the necessary legislation, In 
short, the Surgeon General is directed to 
evolve another plan whereby nursing service 
and dental care are provided for the 110,000,- 
000 citizens who vote, but are not considered 
capable of earning the funds for necessary 
care. The bill merely provides that any phy- 
Sician qualified to practice medicine may 
furnish medical service under such rules and 
conditions as are prescribed by one man, the 
. Surgeon General. Every one of the 110,000,- 

000 beneficiaries of this bill may select his 
own physician provided his physician agrees 
to work under the rules and conditions pre- 
scribed by one man, the Surgeon General. 
The names of ‘all the doctors who may be 
available to render services shall be deter- 
mined by one man, the Surgeon General. 
‘The services of a specialist are to be consid- 
ered specialist services when so directed by 
one man, the Surgeon General. The sched- 
ule of fees to be paid shall be fixed and ap- 
proved by one man, the Surgeon General. 
The maximum number of persons any physi- 
cian may serve shall be determined by one 
man, the Surgeon General. The lists of hos- 
pitals to which a patient may be sent for 
treatment shall be fixed by one man, the 
Surgeon General. Only those physicians may 
teach in medical schools who are approved by 
one man, the Surgeon General, The subject 
matter taught in the medical schools must 
be approved by one man, the Surgeon Gen- 
eral. The medical care as well as the hospital 
services of 110,000,000 shall become and re- 
main the sole responsibility of one man, the 
Surgeon General. 

In order to obtain an idea of just what 
$3,000,000,000 would do, I will cite you to 
some situations that are interesting by com- 
parison. It would mean an extra pay-roll 
tax each year of $120 for each family in the 
United States. The total revenue of the 
Federal Government from 1924 to 1933 aver- 
aged only $3,500,000,000. The public expen- 

- ditures of the French Government in 1936 
amounted to only $3,000,000,000, Three bil- 
lion dollars is twice as much money as the 
Japanese Empire spent in 1940 when prepar- 
ing for war. Three billion dollars also repre- 
sents the equivalent of the annual income of 
the German Government between the years 
of 1930 and 1935, 

Just what would the Surgeon General be 
able to do with $3,000,000,000? First he 
could hire 120,000 effective physicians In the 
United States at an average of $5,000 per 
year for a total of $600,000,000. The Surgeon 
General could also pay for every available bed 
in every non-Government-owned hospital, 
365 days a year at $5 a day for the sum of 
671,000,000. He could also pay $2.50 per 
day for every available Government-owned 
bed, 365 days in the year for the sum of 
approximately $960,000,000. He could still 
spend for medicines and drugs over $168,000,- 
000 and in addition he would have available 
for administration expense the sum of $600,- 
000,000. Out of this staggering sum the 
Surgeon General could assume and pay the 
total costs of the 66 class A medical schools 
in the United States amounting to about 
$21,500,000. He can subsidize every one of 
the 22,000 medical students in the country 
at $700 each per year, by the payment of 


$15,400,000 and he would still have on hand 
the tidy sum of $11,000,000 in order to build 
a bigger bureaucracy in Washington and 
throughout the Nation. 

It staggers the imagination when you try 
to comprehend the enormity of such a sum. 
What does $3,000,000,000 mean? It means 
more money than any human being ever had 
to spend in 1 year. What would $3,000,000,- 
000 do? It would permit one man to make 
political pawns of a profession; forfeit its 
self-respect and insure its inevitable decline. 

What has been the effect of government 
regulation and regimentation of medicine 
in Europe? Prior to the turn of the present 
century, it was customary for those seeking 
specialization and postgraduate training to 
make a pilgrimage to the teaching centers 
of medicine in Europe, but with the advent 
of government control of medical service and 
education, such as was inaugurated by Bis- 
marck in Germany and Lloyd George in 
England, the decline and decay of medical 
education set in in those centers, Doctors 
became political pawns instead of research 
scientists and independent practitioners in 
a free profession. 

The amazing growth and advances made 
by American medicine in the last few dec- 
ades attests to the prudence and wisdom 
of the American way in medical education 
and practice. In 1905 there were 162 med- 
ical colleges in the United States; many of 
these being privately owned and dependent 
solely upon tuition fees for their main- 
tenance. 

About 40 years ago the American Medical 
Association created a council on medical edu- 
cation and as a result of its activity and 
infiuence the number of medical schools 
was reduced from 162 in 1905 to 76 in 1943, 
and their standards of admission, curriculae, 
faculties, and equipment have been con- 
sistently raised until today they outrank 
the rest of the world. The medical schools 
of this country are graduating about 22,000 
well-trained men and women each year; 95 
percent of these graduates take postgraduate 
training as internes in splendidly equipped 
hospitals; competent examining boards pass 
on the fitness of those who desire to enter 
the various specialties. Impressive institu- 
tions have been erected where research work 
may be conducted by those especially trained 
to do research. The phenomenal part of this 
progress has been accomplished in less than 
half a century by the medical profession, 
unhampered by governmental interference 
and unaided by Federal funds. The ques- 
tion immediately arises as to why the Gov- 
ernment should take this sudden interest in 
medical training and practice. What need 
is there to a complete renaissance in med- 
icine? Why a Wagner bill which would turn 
back the clock of progress a half century 
and restore a dictator’s dream of 1-man 
control over the education and training of 
the personnel and facilities connected with 
the practice of medicine? What would re- 
sult should the bloated and bungling bu- 
reaucracy of Washington take over? 

May I remind you that now every boy or 
girl has an equal opportunity to study medi- 
cine. Under a system of Government con- 
trol the method of selecting students might 
make it necessary to resort to political pull 
to assure admission to schools and the serv- 
ice of internships in hospitals. 

Although the fiscal aspects of the proposed 
social Insurance scheme are staggering, yet it 
must be realized that the cost will not be 
wholly economic. There are the social rami- 
fications to be considered in such a colossal 
scheme of governmental control. 

Is it not too obvious for argument that it 
would seriously affect the initiative and char- 
acter of the next generation? When the Gov- 
ernment undertakes to pay the cost of a 
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nation’s birth, recreation, education, medical 
service, hospital care, old-age disability, and 
even goes so far as to guarantee a job for all, 
can these factors fail to dull the edge of the 
average person's initiative or dampen the ar- 
dor of his enthusiasm for personal success? 
If the next generation is completely emanci- 
pated from all anxiety concerning its needs 
and welfare, where then can be found the 
incentive to improvement and progress in 
life? From what fields would ambition 
beckon to better one’s self since the fun of 
striving to reach a goal is half the joy of 
realization. 

Shall we deaden and later inter the spirit 
that cleared the forest, built the factories, 
erected the railroads, created homes, banks, 
and hospitals, and gave life to an independ- 
ent, fearless and free press? For after all, 
private enterprise means a free business, free 
press, free religion, and free medicine, It is 
the body and spirit of the priceless thing we 
call liberty. It expresses and sustains all 
that is noble and lordly in the human soul in 
ambition, Initiative, enterprise, personal re- 
sourcefulness, self-respect, self-reliance, it is 
after all the ideal, it is America as the fathers 
founded it and as conceived and adminis- 
tered in the Constitution and Bill of Rights. 

The work of the human race since creation 
has been accomplished by individuals and 
progress has been greatest where men have 
been freest. The march of science and the 
progress of the professions which have digni- 
fied humanity; the intellectual triumphs 
which have elevated it; the heroism and 
self-sacrifice which. have consecrated it, are 
all the result of individual effort. Socialism 
in any form is the final refuge of those who 
have failed in the struggle of life. It is the 
prescription of the intellectual laggards and 
of those who were born lazy, It means the 
survival of the unfit and the inevitable 
would-be degeneration, It would deprive 
ambition of all incentive, industry of its 
stimulus, and character of its just reward. 
We must not forget the fundamental fact 
that civilization is the immeasurable value of 
the indjvidual soul. Individualism lifts all 
to the level of the highest. Socialism drags 
all down to the level of the lowest. Individu- 
alism is progress and life. Socialism is stag- 
nation, decay, and death, 

The Wagner bill insofar as it attempts to 
create a system of socialized medicine is noth- 
ing more than a political opiate intended to 
dull all senses and make easier the final 
conquest, of state socialism. 

Upon a Government simple but strong in 
its construction has been engrafted a system 
of bureaucracy which appalls with the amaz- 
ing speed of its development. It is a creature 
of the New Deal and its left-wing planners, 

Under the benediction of the present ad- 
ministration it has grown to its present size 
and activity with more than 3,000,000 persons 
on its pay roll. One agency of this New 
Deal octopus, the O. P. A., boasts a proud pay 
roll listing over 2,700 lawyers. While a sim- 
ilar organization in England, after which the 
Washington plan was largely copied, gets 
along with only 10 attorneys. The great 
State of Pennsylvania conducts its business 
with 44,000 State employees, while at the 
same time the bloated bureaucracy of Wash- 
ington maintains 215,000 Federal employees 
on its pay roll for that State; the State of 
Wyoming transacts its business with fewer 
than 1,000 employees, but the Federal Gov- 
ernment maintains over 6,000 on its pay roll 
to handle the Federal business of this 
sparsely settled State. The Federal bureauc- 
racy has been termed a Frankenstein monster 
but what can be said of the monstrosity 
known as the Wagner-Murray bill? 

There are more than 30,000 persons now 
employed by the Social Security Agency and 
more than 13,000 by the Social Security Board. 
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The work of these agencies has consisted in 
administering the old-age and survivorship 
insurance; it paid $110,000,000 last year. 
Under the Wagner-Murray bill with $15,000,- 
000,000 to spend annually, think of the vast 
horde of employees of the Social Security 
Board who would tramp into every home and 
hamlet in the country with its 1,000,000 or 
more employees. The philosophy of this bill, 
like most of the New Deal proposals, has been 
to create bigger and better bureaus and more 
and more taxes. There is not a decent think- 
ing American who does not deplore the fact 
that there are people in this, the world’s 
wealthiest nation, who do not have sufficient 
sustaining comforts. 

If you inquire whether or not I believe in 
social security my answer is an emphatic 
“Yes;" but I want to see it achieved by the 
efforts of the individual created and sus- 
tained by his own initiative. 

You inquire if the Government should not 
assist in the achieving of social security. 
My answer is an emphatic “Yes,” but we 
must prevent mass unemployment by remov- 
ing the cause of unemployment; we must 
help keep people well by finding out and 
remedying the cause of illness and disability; 
we must provide for the uncertain as well as 
the expected contingencies of life by a system 
of education, industry, and savings. In short, 
by every possible means, but we must not 
have it at the price of an unbearable com- 
pulsory social-insurance program, which 
would make one-half the population the 
keeper of the other half and be administered 
by the constantly growing and bungling 
bureaucracy. 

What are the fiscal aspects of the Wagner- 
Murray plan? It is possible that if we want 
social security sorely enough we can have it 
provided we do not want or need anything 
else more. Merely wishing will not be suffi- 
cient. , 

It should be pointed out that the passage 
of this bill would accumulate, at least for the 
present, deductions from workers’ wages of 
20 percent for income tax, 10 to 25 percent for 
War bonds, 12 percent for social security, and 
such other deductions as are already made in 
many individual plants, In accordance with 
these figures there would be a minimum de- 
duction of 42 percent and a maximum deduc- 
tion of 57 percent of the workers’ wages. 

What is the post-war picture with respect 
to finances and taxes? It is estimated that 
when the war is over we shall have a national 
debt of around $300,000,000,000. If we are 
obliged to pay interest at a rate of only 2 
percent upon bonds maturing in 50 years, this 
means that we must first raise through tax- 
ation more than 89.500, 000,000 annually for 
interest payments alone. It must be borne 
in mind that representatives of this Nation 
have boasted that we will virtually finance the 
rehabilitation of the world after the war. 

We have repeatedly promised food and 
clothing for millions of the subjugated peo- 
ple of the earth. How can the staggering 
cost of this burden be met if we impose an 
additional $15,000,000,000 tax upon the earn- 
ings of those who work, produce, and save, to 
be redistributed in turn to those who will 
net work, produce, or save? 

This Nation has gained its pre-eminent 
place in medical education and care by meth- 
ods that have been tested in the tough cru- 
cibles of time and economic hardship. Un- 
der this bill it is proposed to abolish these 
institutions and methods and to substitute 
others whose experience in many countries 
has failed to produce conditions of health 
equal to those existing here. This bill would 
abolish volunteer control and individual 
initiative that have brought medical educa- 
tion, hospital management, drug purity, re- 
search, and medical service to the door of all. 
It must be remembered that no provision is 
made in the present bill for the care and 


treatment of the indigent and needy. Only 
those who are willing to be taxed and can 
pay from $120 to approximately $180 a year 
for the support of a system of state medi- 
cine would be eligible to participate in its 
alleged benefits. As a substitute the people 
are offered a system controlled by salaried 
political bureaucrats. 

We must remain steadfast to the American 
system, American medicine, and American 
doctors who have developed the most effective 
and widely distributed medical care that 
has ever been provided for any people in the 
world. 

Under this system the average life of the 
average person has been nearly doubled in 
150 years. An infant born in 1942 is expected 
to live 12 years longer than a child born in 
1900. Since the beginning of this century 
the death rate per 100,000 people has been 
reduced from 1,755 to only 1,060. During this 
Same period smallpox has been subdued; 
typhoid fever has almost disappeared; diph- 
theria has practically been conquered; perni- 
cious anemia, tuberculosis, diabetes, and 
many of the lesser ailments are being brought 
under control. The United States has the 
highest general level of health and the lowest 
death rate ever known for a like number of 
people under similar conditions. 

With nearly 55,000 physicians in the armed 
forces and with a prospect that 20,000 of 
these will have gone from a more or less 
abbreviated internship or residency directly 
into military service, it is estimated that at 
least one-third of this number will remain in 
the services after the war, because military 
needs will be great and life comparatively 
comfortable. It will be manifestly unfair to 
these men and women to foist upon them 
a system of socialized medicine and political 
peonage, while they are working and dying 
to rid the world of the cruel yoke of regi- 
mentation as practiced upon other people of 
the earth. 


The American Bar Association at its annual, 


meeting in Chicago in August last year con- 
demned Federal control of the practice of 
medicine. Impartial newspapers throughout 
the land have pointed out the vicious impli- 
cations of this bill particularly insofar as it 
relates to the practice of medicine. We have 
a duty to perform to those at home and 
abroad to see to it that American medicine 
is kept free from the taint of politics and 
the deadening hand of bureaucratic control. 

Let us all become true sentinels in the 
watchtowers of a free and untrammeled 
America. Let us see to it that the flag of 
personal initiative shall not be dragged down 
from the mast of private enterprise by the 
dirty hands of the disciples of Karl Marx, and 
in its stead run up the red rag of socialized 
medicine and State socialism. 


Prophet With Honor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. W. 0. BURGIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. BURGIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post of February 
3, 1944: 

PROPHET WITH HONOR 


Just 20 years ago Woodrow Wilson’s life 
came to anend. The spirit which animated 
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him and the principles to which he gave his 
full devotion were not extinguished with 
him. They survived and matured, as he 
knew they would, in the slow, composite, 
democratic mind of this Nation. And now, 
perhaps, as he prophesied, they are about to 
triumph. 

It was the core of his belief that nations, 
like men, cannot live unto themselves, He 
saw the earth round and integrated. He saw 
its freedom and security as indivisible. 
When he first set out to preach this doctrine 
to the American people, he said in a speech 
at Indianapolis in September 1919: “For, my 
fellow citizens, if Germany should ever at- 
tempt that again, whether we are in the 
League of Nations or not, we will join to 
prevent it. We do not stand off and see 
murder done. We do not profess to be the 
champions of liberty and then consent to see 
liberty destroyed. We are not the friends 
and advocates of free government and then 
willing to stand by and see free government 
die before our eyes.” 

Woodrow Wilson evoked in the American 
people a national exaltation never equaled. 
In that spirit, a spirit of immolation, he led 
us into war. But with victory the exalta- 
tion faded. We failed to carry forward the 
high purposes he had avowed. For that de- 
fault we are paying today the terrible pen- 
alty he foresaw. His words have fresh force 
and meaning for us now. We may differ 
again, as we did a quarter century ago, over 
the letter of his formula for the future. But 
the spirit of that formula must not again go 
unheeded. The direction and the goal are 
clear. 


In the Nation—More Light on the 
Separation of Powers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the article appearing in the New York 
Times entitled “In the Nation” under 
date of February 3, 1944, written by 
Arthur Krock presents some pertinent 
facts relating to the soldier-vote bill. 
Under unanimous consent, I insert this 
article in the Appendix of the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD as a part of my observa- 
tion: 


IN THE NaTION—MoreE LIGHT ON THE 
SEPARATION OF POWERS 


(By Arthur Krock) 


WASHINGTON, February 2—In the last 24 
hours there have been three important de- 
velopments in the congressional struggle over 
methods to poll the armed forces in this 
year’s elections. These illuminate, partic- 
ularly for the citizens of New York State, 
the difficulties in working out a device that 
is both effective and legal. If they could be 
explained to the members of the Army, the 
Navy, the Marines, and the merchant sea- 
service, they might assure better comprehen- 
sion of the reality of the issue by those in the 
armed services who have said they are fight- 
ing to maintain institutions at home. 

The first development was a telegram from 
Governor Dewey to Senator BRIDGES in answer 
to a request for his counsel. After saying 
that “every citizen of New York can and must 
have an opportunity to vote,” and pointing 
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out that the State constitution forbids de- 
nial of voting rights because of military serv- 
ice, the Governor offered another fact about 
the State constitution. 

“Any ballot authorized by Congress,” he 
telegraphed, “which would not list State, 
county, and other local offices would be in- 
complete and not in accordance with the pro- 
visions” (of the State charter). “Therefore 
it would be incumbent upon the New York 
Legislature,” concluded the Governor, “to 
make available to every citizen in the armed 
forces from the State of New York a full and 
complete State ballot.” 

Since no administration measure meets 
this requirement, the implicit question is 
whether New York citizens, in and out of the 
services, want Congress to attempt to super- 
vene their Constitution by statute in a cate- 
gory specifically reserved to New York by 
the Federal Constitution. 

The second development was dramatic and 
came in a speech by Senator Brooks, of Illi- 
nois, many-times wounded and decorated 
veteran of World War No. 1. “Senators say 
they want the soldier to vote,” he exclaimed. 
“What soldier do they want to vote? All 
soldiers? Oh, no, they do not, That is not 
what they are providing in this Federal bal- 
lot. There are at least 2,000,000 young men 
in this Army [and Navy] not yet 21 years of 
age. They would not get a vote.” 


TO THOSE UNDER 21 


Then warming to his theme he said: 

“Will they say to me, ‘We cannot do so 
under the Constitution?’ Neither can we 
give the others the right to vote under the 
Constitution. If we are to violate the Consti- 
‘tution, let us go the whole way, and let us 
give all the boys a chance to vote. 

"I heard it suggested the other day that we 
tell the boys who fought at Tarawa, the 
marines with arms or legs off, that the Con- 
stitution denies them a vote. Yes, I say, tell 
it to them, for most of them were under 
21. * * * But let us not tell the fathers 
and mothers of America that the Congress is 
trying to give the soldiers a vote when we 
deny it to at least 2,000,000 of the cream of 
this Nation's young manhood.” 

For, just as it is a fact that regulation of 
voting is a right reserved to the States by the 
Constitution, so it is a fact that nearly every 
State requires that a voter shall have at- 
tained the age of 21. If Congress by statute 
can supervene the first, it can surely super- 
vene the second. 

Another enlightening development was the 
announcement by Senator Byrd on the floor 
today of steps being taken by Virginia to poll 
its uniformed citizens and yet maintain its 
legal right to manège that function. He 
informed the Senate that Governor Darden 
has asked the general assembly at Rich- 
mond to waive poll-tax payment and registra- 
tion as voting requirements, to provide that 
State members of the armed forces shall vote 
in the primary elections (something no ad- 
ministration bill does, although primary re- 
sults in a number of States are tantamount 
to election results), and to accept applica- 
tions for a ballot (to be sent to those in 
uniform) by any friend or relative at home. 


TIME FOR STATE ACTION 


Thus, 9 months before general election day, 
one State already is arranging for all the 
voting easements which advocates of the 
Federal ballot prophesied would not be forth- 
coming. All States have ample time to do as 
much, and telegrams to Senator Brrp from 
the governors of most of them pledge similar 
action. 

These were developments which help to 
explain the renewed hope which prevailed to- 
day that it wil not be necessary to demolish 
a basic section of the Constitution, a corner- 
stone of the system of the separation of 
powers, in order to collect and count the 


votes of those in the armed services who are 
citizens of the several States. Numerous 
governors who replied to Mr. Byrd's inquiry 
replied that they merely await the action of 
Congress to bring their voting machinery into 
conformity, provided this action does not 
include an attempt to take away by statute 
their rights under the Federal Constitution 
or a direction that they violate their own 
State charters, i 

The hope of adjustment centered round & 
proposal that the United States ballot com- 
mission be empowered, when a majority 
found that State arrangements were inade- 
quate, to send Federal ballots to uniformed 
citizens of such States, to be returned to the 
States for counting. That course would hold 
within narrow limits the supervention of 
States’ rights, and it would be founded on 
wartime acts which permit certain legal re- 
laxations if they are found essential to the 
most effective prosecution of the war. It 
would be constitutional infraction, but the 
minimum, 


Tribute to Wilson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. 0. BURGIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. BURGIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following communica- 
tion which was published in the Wash- 
ington Post of February 3, 1944: 


. TRIBUTE TO WILSON—A COMMUNICATION 


On the death of Woodrow Wilson, February 
3, 1923, the nations of the world paid tribute, 
all nations except Germany. It remained 
silent. It is interesting, too, to note that 
the Republic of France addressed “to the 
House of Representatives of the United States 
the homage of its sentiments of profound 
sorrow.” Perhaps in eliminating all refer- 
ence to the Senate all the people of that 
Republic some 20 years ago realized that be- 
cause of the action of a minority of that 
body another and crushing war was bound to 
result. 

When Woodrow Wilson set forth on his 
fateful tour in September 1919 to deliver 30 
scheduled speeches he was warned that “his 
life might be the forfeit of his enterprise.” 
He replied, “I would forfeit my life to attain 
the end I seek.” 

The fame of Woodrow Wilson, said Dr. 
Edwin A. Alderman, “depends upon an un- 
conquerable idea, so greatly conceived and 
set forth that it must continue to grow and 
is now growing into new and finer form, and 
his fame must grow with it into whatever 
bright renown it may contain.” 


SERVICE TO MANKIND 


In speaking once to youth, Wilson said, 
“We die but once, and we die without dis- 
tinction if we are not willing to die the death 
of sacrifice. Honor and distinction come only 
as rewards for service to mankind.” 

Wilson tried desperately to warn our 
country of the coming of the Second World 
War. At Omaha, Nebr., he said “Stop for a 
moment to think about the next war. For 
I can predict with absolute certainty that 
within another generation there will be an- 
other world war if the nations of the world 
do not concert the method by which to 
prevent it. What shall I call it? The final 
war? It might be the final arrest, though I 
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pray only the temporary arrest, of civiliza- 
tion itself; and America has, if I may take 
the liberty of saying so, a greater interest 
in the prevention of that war than any other 
nation, America is less exhausted by the 
recent war than the other belligerents; she 
is not exhausted at all. America has paid 
for the war that has gone by less heavily, 
in proportion to her wealth, than the other 
nations. America still has free capital 
enough for its own industries and for the 
industries of the other countries that have 
to build their industries anew, 


EUROPE'S DEPLETED RESOURCES 


“The next war would have to be paid for 
in American blood and American money. 
The Nation of all nations that is most inter- 
ested to prevent the recurrence of what has 
already happened is the Nation which would 
assuredly have to bear the brunt of that great 
catastrophe. It is not likely that, with the 
depleted resources of the great fighting na- 
tions of Europe, there will be another war 
soon, but unless we concert measures to pre- 
vent it, there will be another and a final 
war, just about the time these children come 
to maturity; and it is our duty to look in 
the face the real circumstances of the world 
in order that we may not be unfaithful to 
the great duty which America undertook in 
the hour and day of her birth. The next 
time will come; it will come while this gen- 
eration is living, and the children will be 
sacrificed upon the altar of that war.” 

It has come and those children are now 
men and are fighting. 

Wilson faced a tremendous campaign of 
opposition. Simultaneously billboards and 
newspapers blazed forth with advertisements 
similar to the following: Shall we bind our- 
selves to the war-breeding Covenant? It im- 
pairs American sovereignty, surrenders the 
Monroe Doctrine, flouts Washington's warn- 
ing, entangles us in European and Asiatic 
intrigues, sends our boys to fight throughout 
the world by order of a league, the evil thing 
with a holy name, League for the Preservation 
of American Independence. 

Little wonder, therefore, that at St. Louis 
in September 1919, Woodrow Wilson made 
this prophetic statement, “I feel like asking 
the Secretary of War to get the boys who went 
across the water to fight, together on some 
field where I could go and see them, and I 
would stand up before them and say, ‘Boys, 
I told you before you went across the seas 
that this was a war against wars, and I did 
my best to fulfill the promise, but I am 
obliged to come to you in mortification and 
shame and say I have not been able to fulfill 
the promise. You are betrayed. You fought 
for something that you did not get. And the 
glory of the armies and the navies of the 
United States is gone like a dream in the 
night, and there ensues upon it, in the suit- 
able darkness of the night, the nightmare of 
dread which lay upon the nations before this 
War came, and there will come some time, in 
the vengeful providence of God, another 
struggle in which, not a few hundred thou- 
sand fine men from America will have to die, 
but as many millions as are necessary to ac- 
complish the final freedom of the peoples of 
the world.’” 

On Armistice Sunday, 1923, he spoke his 
last public words, “I am not one of those 
that have the least anxiety about the triumph 
of the principles I have stood for. I have 
seen fools resist Providence before and I have 
seen their destruction, as will come upon 
these again—utter destruction and contempt. 
That we shall prevail is as sure as that God 


reigns!” 
MELVIN D. HILDRETH, 
Chairman. Washington Committee, 
League of Nations Association. 
WASHINGTON, February 1, 
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Tax Information for Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, due to the confusion that exists 
in the Federal tax system over regula- 
tions relating to tax liability of farmers, 
Mr. A. J. Glover, editor of Hoard’s Dairy- 
man, requested me to submit a number 
of pertinent questions on the subject to 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
This was done, and I am, therefore, ask- 
ing leave to print the Commissioner’s 
reply to Mr. Glover as a part of these 
remarks: 

JANUARY 22, 1944. 
Mr. A. J, GLOVER, 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 

Dear Mr. Giover: Your letter of December 
8, 1943, to Hon. A. H. ANDRESEN, House of 
Represe tatives, Washington, D. C., together 
with the list of questions enclosed there- 
with, has been referred to this office for con- 
sideration and reply. 

The enclosure mentioned presents a num- 
ber of questions on the use of the capital 
gain-and-loss provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code as they apply to the sale of 
farm property. You express a desire to 
supply the readers of Hoard’s Dairyman with 
reliable information on this subject and 
ask that the answers be furnished in time for 
publication in the issue of February 26, 1944. 

Your questions indicate that they were 
inspired by the provisions of section 117 (j) 
of the Internal Revenue Code, as added by 
section 151 of the Revenue Act of 1942, re- 
lating to gains and losses from involuntary 
conversion and from the sale or exchange 
of certain property used in the trade or 
business. This provision of the law reads 
as follows: 

“(1) Definition of property used in the 
trade or business: For the purposes of this 
subsection, the term ‘property used in the 
trade or business’ means property used in 
the trade or business, of a character which 
is subject to the allowance for depreciation 
provided in section 23 (1), held for more 
than 6 months, and real property used in 
the trade or business, held for more than 6 
months, which is not (A) property of a kind 
which would properly be includible in the 
inventory of the taxpayer if on hand at the 
close of the taxable year, or (B) property 
held by the taxpayer primarily for sale to 
customers in the ordinary course of his trade 
or business. 

“(2) General rule: If, during the taxable 
year, the recognized gains upon sales or ex- 
changes of property used in the trade or 
business, plus the recognized gains from the 
compulsory or involuntary conversion (as a 
result of destruction in whole or in part, theft 
or seizure, or an exercise of the power of 
requisition or condemnation, or the threat or 
imminence thereof) of property used in the 
trade or business and Capital assets held for 
more than 6 months into other property or 
money, exceed the recognized losses from 
such sales, exchanges, and conversions, such 
gains and losses shall be considered as gains 
and losses from sales or exchanges of capital 
assets held for more than 6 months. If such 
gains do not exceed such losses, such gains 
and losses shall not be considered as gains and 
losses from sales or exchanges of capital as- 
sets. For the purposes of this paragraph— 


“(A) In determining under this paragraph 
whether gains exceed losses, the gains and 
losses described therein shall be included 

only if and to the extent taken into account 
in computing net income, except that subsec- 
tions (b) and (d) shall not apply. 

(B) Losses upon the destruction, in whole 
or in part, theft or seizure, or requisition or 
condemnation of property used in the trade 
or business or capital assets held for more 
than 6 months shall be considered losses from 
a compulsory or involuntary conversion.” 

The questions which you submit read as 
follows: 

A. For tax returns made on the cash basis 
is only 50 percent of the profit taxable and 
is the entire loss, if any, deductible in the 
following cases: 

1. (a) When the farm itself is sold? 

(b) Also, if the farmer has not taken de- 
preciation in previous tax returns on im- 
provements, must he compute it for the years 
held and deduct same from the original cost 
before computing his profit or loss? 

2. (a) When a piece of farm machinery is 
sold? 

(b) Also, if the farmer has not taken de- 
preciation in previous tax returns, must he 
compute it for the years held and deduct it 
from the original cost? 

3. (a) When breeding or work stock is sold 
that the farmer has purchased? 

(b) Also, if the farmer has not taken de- 
preciation in previous tax returns, must he 
compute it for the years held and deduct it 
from the original cost? 

4. (a) When breeding or work stock is 
sold that has been raised on the farm? 

(b) Also, if the farmer has not taken de- 
preciation in previous tax returns, must he 
compute it for the years held and deduct it 
from the original cost? 

“B. For tax returns made on the accrual 
basis is only 50 percent of the profit taxable, 
and is the entire loss, if any, deductible in 
each of the cases cited above under ‘A’? 

“C. We have recommended in the past that 
a farmer keep his inventory of breeding cattle 
on a standard basis of, say, $150 for purebred 
cows without regard to age or length of time 
in herd, with heifers under 1 year at half 
this, and with calves at one-quarter. This 
same method has been suggested for grain 
and hay raised on the farm, carrying them at 
the same rate per bushel or per ton from 
year to year. In this way the inventory 
would show the condition of the farm from 
year to year, and actual sale when made 
would show the profit or loss. 

“Would this method of inventory be ac- 
cepted for rendering income-tax returns, it 
being assumed that the same method is fol- 
lowed year after year?” 

It is to be observed that the portion of the 
law quoted above is but 1 of the 10 subsec- 
tions composing section 117 relating to capi- 
tal gains and losses and that it does not 
purport to prescribe rules for the determina- 
tion of the taxable profit or deductible loss 
with respect to the sale or exchange of any 
particular property. In substance, subsection 
(j) merely provides a modification of the 
subsection (a) definition of “capital assets” 
so as to require properties expressly excluded 
by that definition to be treated as capital 
assets held for more than 6 months under 
the particular circumstances described by 
such modification. The tax consequences of 
sales or exchanges of capital assets are con- 
trolled by subsections (b) to (i), inclusive, 

For the purpose of illustrating the opera- 
tion of section 117 (j), assume that on Janu- 
ary 1, 1943, an individual was the owner of a 
fully equipped farm consisting of farm land, 
farm residence, farm improvements, and 
farm machinery. He was also the owner of 
various corporate stocks and bonds. All of 
such property had been held for more than 6 
months. During the year he operates the 
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farm and also sells the corporate stocks and 
bonds, realizing gains on all stock sales and 
losses on all bond sales. Also during the year 
a farm tractor is struck by lightning and 
completely destroyed. The insurance re- 
ceived exceeds the depreciated base of the 
tractor thus reflecting a gain realized from 
the involuntary conversion of property used 
in the trade or business held for more than 
6 months. In December he sells the farm 
land, farm residence, farm improvements, 
farm machinery, and all crops raised during 
the year, realizing gains on the farm land, 
farm residence, and crops, and losses on the 
farm improvements and farm machinery. 

In filing his income and Victory tax re- 
turn for 1943, such a taxpayer would treat 
these transactions as follows: 

(a) Crops: The total receipts would be re- 
ported in Form 1040F, schedule of farm in- 
come, or in schedule C (2) on page 2 of Form 
1040. In either case, the net profit or loss 
from the operation of the farm business 
would be reflected in item 8 on page 1 of the 
return Form 1040. 

(b) Corporation stocks, corporate bonds, 
and farm residence: All of these items con- 
stitute capital assets as that term is defined 
in section 117 (a). Accordingly, the gains 
and losses realized upon their sale would be 
reported as long-term capital gains and losses 
in schedule B (Form 1040) and, since the 
taxpayer in this illustration is an individual, 
only 50 percent of such gains and losses would 
be taken into account in computing net capi- 
tal gain, or net capital loss, and net income. 

(c) Farm land, farm improvements, farm 
machinery, and farm tractor. 

1. The farm land here clearly constitutes 
real property used in the trade or business, 
held for more than 6 months, which is not 
(A) property of a kind which would properly 
be includible in the inventory of the tax- 
payer if on hand at the close of the taxable 
year, or (B) property held by the taxpayer 
primarily for sale to customers in the ordi- 
nary course of his trade or business, and, 
likewise, 

2. The farm improvements, farm machin- 
ery and farm tractor here constitute prop- 
erty used in the trade or business, of a char- 
acter which is subject to the allowance for 
depreciation provided in section 23 (1), held 
for more than 6 months, within the meaning 
of the definition of property used in the trade 
or business as contained in section 117 (J) 
(1). 

If the gain realized on the sale of the farm 
land plus the gain realized from the involun- 
tary conversion of the farm tractor exceeds 
the aggregate of the losses sustained on the 
sale of the farm improvements and farm 
machinery, all of this property would be 
treated the same as capital assets held for 
more than 6 months and the gain realized 
and losses sustained would be reported on 
schedule B (Form 1040) with the sales of cor- 
porate stock, corporate bonds, and farm resi- 
dence as long-term capital gains and losses, 
only 50 percent of such gains and losses being 
taken into account. If the summary of cap- 
ital gains and losses shown on schedule B 
(Form 1040) reflects a net long-term capital 
gain, the amount thereof would be entered as 
item 6 (a) on page 1 of Form 1040; since 
there are no short-term capital gains or losses 
in this illustration, the net long-term capital 
gain would also represent the net capital gain. 
If, however, such summary reflects a net cap- 
ital loss, the amount of such loss to be entered 
as item 6 (a) on page 1 of Form 1040 would be 
limited to (1) the net amount of such loss or 
(2) the net income, computed without re- 
gard to capital gains or losses, or (3) $1,000, 
whichever is smallest, 

If on the other hand, the losses sustained 
on the sale of the farm improvements and 
farm machinery aggregate an amount which 
exceeds the gain realized on the sale of the 
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farm land plus the gain realized from the in- 
voluntary conversion of the farm tractor, 
none of this property would be treated as a 
capital asset and 100 percent of the gain 
realized and losses sustained would be re- 
ported at the bottom of schedule B (Form 
1040) as resulting from the sale or exchange 
of property other than capital assets. The 
net result shown by this part of the schedule 
as a total net gain or loss would be entered as 
item 6 (b) on page 1 of Form 1040. 

The above illustration is equally applicable 
to the case of a corporation, or an estate, or 
a trust, insofar as it demonstrates the proper 
application of the provisions of section 117 (j) 
of the code. However, the tax consequences 
under the other subsections of section 117 
would be materially different in the case of a 
corporation since a corporation must at all 
times take into account 100 percent of the 
capital gains and losses and may deduct the 
losses from sales or exchanges of capital assets 
only to the extent of the gains from such sales 
or exchanges. 

The illustration is limited to cases in which 
the seller at the time of the sale is (1) the 
owner and operator of the farm or (2) the 
owner and lessor of the farm and improve- 
ments, provided, the leasing and management 
of leased properties occupies the time and at- 
tention of the owner sufficiently to constitute 
such leasing and management as his trade or 
business. Farm lands and improvements not 
used in the owner’s trade or business would 
constitute capital assets within the meaning 
of section 117 (a) of the code. 

In every case where the gain realized or loss 
sustained is recognized for income-tax pur- 
poses in accordance with the provisions of 
section 112 of the Internal Revenue Code, the 
computations of such gains or losses must 
comply with the requirements of section 113 
of such code. Section 113 (b) (1) provides, 
among other things, that “Proper adjustment 
in respect of the property shall in all cases be 
made— * * * (B) in respect of any 
period since February 28, 1913, for exhaustion, 
wear and tear [depreciation], obsolescence, 
amortization, and depletion, to the extent al- 
lowed (but not less than the amount allow- 
able) under this chapter or prior income tax 
laws * . It follows that in comput- 
ing the amount of the gain or loss to be recog- 
nized under section 117, the cost or other basis 
ot the property must be decreased by the total 
amount of depreciation which has been al- 
lowed, or which should have been allowed, for 
all prior years. (See sec. 29.113 (b) (I)-1 of 
Regulations -111.) 

The fact that the taxpayer files his income- 
tax returns on the cash receipts and disburse- 
ments basis instead of the accrual basis 
would have no bearing upon either the com- 
putation of capital gains or losses or upon 
their treatment for income-tax purposes. 
The gross income of a taxpayer reporting on 
the cash receipts and disbursements basis 
consists of— 

(a) all amounts received or constructively 
received in connection with the operation of 
a business or profession, the ownership (not 
sale or exchange) of property, and the per- 
formance of personal services; plus 

(b) the net gains or profits realized on 
the sale or exchange of property not coming 
within the ordinary course of his trade or 
business; less 

(c) the net losses sustained on the sale or 
exchange of property not coming within the 
ordinary course of his trade or business. 

From such gross income he may deduct— 

(a) All amounts actually disbursed for 
business expense, salaries and wages, inter- 
est, taxes, etc.; and s 

(b) depreciation and depletion of business 
property; and 

(c) the net amounts of casualty losses. 

He may not deduct, among other things, 
amounts paid for increasing the capital value 
or for making good the depreciation of 


property, since such amounts enter into the 
computation of the gain or loss realized on 
a subsequent sale or exchange of such prop- 
erty. See section 29.24-2 of Regulations 111. 

Though the provisions of section 117 of 
the Code are unaffected by the question of 
whether the return is filed on the cash re- 
ceipts and disbursements basis or on the 
accrual basis, it may become necessary in 
some cases to consider the basis of the re- 
turn in order to determine whether, under 
one of the various elections granted, par- 
ticularly to farmers, the taxpayer has treated 
some particular type of property as capital 
assets or as property held for sale in the 
ordinary course of the taxpayer’s business. 
Livestock acquired for draft, breeding, or 
dairy purposes is property of this type. 

A farmer may elect to file his income-tax 
returns on either the cash receipts and dis- 
bursements basis or on the accrual basis, 
and he has the right of electing to include 
in his inventories livestock acquired for 
draft, breeding, or dairy purposes which 
would otherwise be treated as capital assets 
subject to depreciation. 

Were it not for the above-described priv- 
Ueges or rights of election, the farmer, live- 
stock raiser, or dairyman would be required 
to make his income-tax returns on the ac- 
crual basis and on this basis he would be 
required to treat as capital assets subject to 
depreciation all livestock acquired or raised 
and retained for draft, breeding, or dairy pur- 
poses, and not for sale. This method enjoys 
the advantage of being simple, direct, and 
sound from: the economic standpoint, par- 
ticularly where raising livestock for sale or 
dairying is the principal business activity. 
Recognizing the difficulty of ascertaining the 
actual cost of raising livestock and other 
farm products, the income-tax regulations 
provide an optional inventory method, the 
“farm-price method,” which provides for the 
valuation of inventories at market price less 
direct cost of disposition. When adopted, 
the “farm price method” serves a dual pur- 
pose. It furnishes the inventory value of 
livestock raised for sale and the capital value 
of livestock raised and retained for draft, 
breeding, or dairy purposes, and not for sale 
since the cost or other basis of livestock re- 
tained for capital purposes would be its in- 
ventory value on the date of its conversion 
to such purposes. The bookkeeping me- 
chanics are simple since it is only necessary 
that the inventory value of the livestock 
converted to capital purposes and set up in 
a capital account subject to depreciation be 
excluded from the opening inventory of the 
year of such conversion, 

A farmer, livestock raiser, or dairyman who 
has filed his income-tax returns on the ac- 
crual basis as described above should experi- 
ence no difficulty in applying the provisions 
of section 117 (j) of the code to a sale of 
livestock. If the livestock, whether pur- 
chased or raised and retained for draft, 
breeding, or dairy purposes, has been capital- 
ized properly, it would constitute property 
used in the trade or business of a character 
subject to depreciation and as such it would 
be accorded the same treatment as the farm 
machinery. If, however, the livestock was 
purchased or raised for sale, it would be an 
inventoriable item and as such would not 
be a capital asset within the purview of 
either subsection (a) or subsection (j) of 
section 117. 

The farmer, livestock raiser, or dairyman 
who is filing his income-tax returns on the 
accrual basis has the right under section 
29.22 (a)-7 of regulations 111 of electing to 
include in his inventory of livestock raised or 
purchased for sale all livestock acquired for 
draft, breeding, or dairy purposes and not 
for sale, instead of treating the livestock ac- 
quired for such latter purposes as capital 
assets subject to depreciation. Such a tax- 
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payer is treating all of his livestock exactly 
as if it had all been raised or purchased for 
sale, and therefore includible in his inven- 
tories, and consequently he may not treat 
such livestock for the purposes of section 
117 (j) of the code as being property used 
in the trade or business of a character sub- 
ject to depreciation. 

The farmer, livestock raiser, or dairyman 
who is filing his income-tax returns on the 
cash receipts and disbursements basis may 
not for the purposes of section 117 (j) of the 
code treat any of the livestock which he has 
raised as property used in the trade or busi- 
ness. Such a taxpayer, by his method of ac- 
counting, will have charged against income 
the entire cost of raising such livestock, thus 
leaving any of such livestock which may have 
been retained for draft, breeding, or dairy 
purposes in exactly the same position as the 
livestock raised for sale. Any livestock pur- 
chased for draft, breeding, or dairy purposes, 
which has actually been capitalized and sub- 
jected to depreciation, will constitute prop- 
erty used in the trade or business within the 
purview of section 117 (j). However, if such 
l'vestock is treated in the same manner as 
livestock purchased for sale, it would lose its 
character as & capital asset for all purposes. 

From the foregoing it is to be observed that 
the sole question to be determined is whether 
as a fact the taxpayer, in his books of account 
and for income-tax purposes, has treated the 
livestock acquired for draft, breeding, or dairy 
purposes as capital assets subject to deprecia- 
tion or in the same manner as he treats live- 
stock acquired for sale. , 

The answer to your question (C) is “No.” 
Section 29.22 (c)-2 of Regulations 111 and 
the corresponding provisions of all prior reg- 
ulations prohibit the use of the so-called 
constant-price method of valuing inventories. 
These regulations have been approved in a 
long line of court decisions. For an early 
case see Lucas v. Kansas City Structural Steel 
Co. (281 U. S. 264), disapproving inventories 
valued on the so-called base-stock method, 
a variation of the constant-price method 
which is even less objectionable since it ap- 
plies the constant prices only to what is 
deemed to be the normal quantity or base 
stock. As to this method the Supreme Court 
stated in part as follows: 

“It is not contested that if inventories are 
necessary in order to determine the com- 
pany's income, the base-stock method does 
not fulfill the desiderata. The Federal 
income-tax system is based upon an annual 
accounting period. This requires that gains 
or losses be accounted for in the year in which 
they are realized. The purpose of the inven- 
tories is to assign to each period its profits 
and losses. In years of rising prices the base- 
stock method causes an understatement of 
income; for it disregards the gains actually 
realized through liquidation of low-price 
stock on a high-price market. In times of 
falling prices it causes an overstatement of 
income; for it ignores the losses which result 
from the consumption of high-price stock, 
This method may, like many reserves which 
businessmen set up on their books for their 
own purposes, serve to equalize the results of 
operations during a series of years. But it is 
inconsistent with the annual accounting re- 
quired by Congress for income-tax purposes. 
It results in offsetting an inventory gain of 
1 year against an inventory loss of another, 
obscures the true gain or loss of the tax year, 
and, thus, misrepresents the facts. It does 
not conform with the general or best ac- 
counting methods and is apparently obsolete. 
The company disclaims any defense of the 
base-stock method; and the lower court dis- 
approved it.” 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT E. HANNEGAN, 
Commissioner. 
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Article by Rt. Rev. Fulton Sheen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MATTHEW J. MERRITT 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I desire to include the following 
article by the Right Reverend Fulton 
Sheen, which appeared in the local press 
recently: 


No country in the world has contributed 
as much to fascism as Russia. For it was 
only through the Soviets giving the Nazis 
the green light in the pact of 1939 that the 
Nazis were able to extend their form of 
fascism all over Europe. 

Furthermore, Stalin has already declared 
himself in favor of fascism, In a telegram to 
Hitler he said, “Our friendship is sealed with 
blood.” Molotov told Von Ribbentrop, 
“Fascism is only a matter of taste.” 

Russia’s condemnation of the Vatican on 
the grounds of being Fascist is quite ex- 
cusable and pardonable. Russia is the only 
nation in the world outside of Germany that 
does not permit freedom of press and free- 
dom of religion. It, therefore, never per- 
mitted to be circulated within its borders 
any of the Vatican’s statements condemning 
fascism and nazi-ism. Having never heard of 
them through its rigorous censorship, it can 
therefore be excused of being ignorant of 
them. 

Every other nation on the face of the earth 
knows that the Vatican condemned fascism 
in an encyclical written in Italian, nazi-ism 
in an encyclical written in German, and com- 
munism in an encyclical written in Latin: 
To the land, therefore, that allows no in- 
filtration of religion we should apply the 
word of the Saviour on the cross, Father, 
forgive them; they know not what they do.” 
Their condemnation is born of ignorance. 

The argument of the Soviets is rather 
puerile. They accuse the Vatican of fascism 
because it “maintained silence when Italy 
attacked France in June 1940.” Does that 
make the Vatican Communist because the 
Vatican was silent when Russia invaded Fin- 
land and Poland? And, incidentally, what 
was Russia doing for France in 1940, particu- 
larly since it was bound to France by a treaty? 

The Soviets next accuse the Vatican of 
endorsing the Italian conquest of Abyssinia, 
This is just as untrue as to say that the 
Vatican has endorsed the Soviet conquest 
of the Baltics. The facts are: (1) When Mus- 
solini ordered the illumination of Rome to 
celebrate the Abyssinian victory, the only 
dark spot in Rome was the Vatican; (2) when 
Mussolini ordered all bells in Italy to ring at 
3:15 p. m. the date of the conquest, the 
Vatican bells were silent; (3) Pius XI rebuked 
the Fascist press for distorting his address 
to the nurses on August 22, 1935, to make 
it appear that he favored the conquest; (4) 
when Mussolini used strong efforts to have 
Pius XI crown Victor Emmanuel as Em- 
peror of Abyssinia, the Holy Father refused. 

The Soviets further charged the Vatican 
with complicity with fascism in Spain. The 
facts are: (1) The Vatican attitude toward 
Spain was dictated not by political but by 
religious considerations. If the Communist- 
Republican group had supported religion or 
was indifferent to it instead of destroying 
20,000 religious buildings, while the nation- 
alists persecuted it, the Vatican would have 
favored the Republicans; (2) had the Re- 
publicans maintained neutrality toward re- 
ligion as did the popular front in France the 


Vatican would have remained neutral; (3) 
if tomorrow the Falangists persecuted religion 
and burned churches and a new party de- 
fended religion, the Vatican would condemn 
the Falangists and, let it be repeated, solely 
on religious grounds and not on political 
grounds; (4) the Holy Father refused to join 
Italy and Germany in recognizing the insur- 
gent leaders as the legitimate government of 
Spain; (5) when the refugees of Spanish per- 
secution did come to Rome he blessed them 
for defending religion, reminding them that 
their politics were bad, warning that inten- 
tions less pure, selfish interests, and mere 
party feeling may easily enter into, cloud, and 
change the morality of what is being done. 

It does little good however to discuss 
fascism. The term once had a very definite 
connotation; namely, the absorption of the 
individual into the state as communism is 
the absorption of the individual into the 
class and nazi-ism is the absorption of the 
individual into the race. There is therefore 
no essential difference in ideology between 
the three. In the hands of the Communists, 
however, the term “fascism” is now one of 
abuse to cover all who are anti-Communist. 

As a matter of fact fascism is really com- 
munism in its dotage. Communism is the 
Asiatic form of fascism and fascism is the 
European form of communism. There is as 
little difference between communism and 
fascism as there is between burglary and lar- 
ceny. 

The Soviets use words very cleverly. As 
they massacred Jews under the name Trotsky- 
ite, so they label all anti-Communists as 
Fascists. In this sense of the term the 
church is Fascist, but by the same distorted 
language it is Communist because it is anti- 
Nazi and anti-Fastist. The Vatican within 
the last 6 months has been called Commu- 
nist by the Nazis, Fascist by the Communists, 
and anti-Fascist by the Fascists. They all 
mean the same thing—namely, the Vatican is 
opposed to antireligious ideology. When 
the Vatican condemned the attempt of Ger- 
many to nazify Europe, the Soviets were 
silent because religion played into their hands 
at that time. But now when Russia is about 
to barbarize Europe it condemns the Vatican, 
for the Vatican is the only moral force left 
standing between Europe and barbarism. 

The Soviet condemnation of the Vatican is 
merely an item in a pattern which Russia is 
skillfully working out. It is of one piece with 
the recent Soviet condemnation of the British 
for their alleged attempt to make a separate 
peace with Germany. It thus prepared for 
its own infidelity by accusing a spouse of 
infidelity. Having accused the political order 
of connivance with the enemy, it now 
accuses religion. Thus does Russia prepare 
both politically and religiously for alienating 
itself from the Allies and making a separate 
peace with Germany. 

The charge against the Vatican is no great 
surprise. Everyone who knows Russia knew 
it was coming. What was unexpected, how- 
ever, was its timing. The fact th-t it should 
come now rather than a month later proves 
how confident Russia really is in its ability to 
control Europe. As Russia already served 
notice that America and Great Britain may 
not interfere in the question of Poland, so 
now it serves notice on religion that it may 
not interfere in the question of Europe. 
Lenin once boasted, “The next country we 
will make Communist will be Spain. Then 
we will burn Europe from both ends.” The 
firebrands of the house of European Christian 
civilization are lighted by the article in 
Izvestia. 

Within the last 2 years there can be found 
no record of Russia’s condemning Nazis. Not 
even in the Moscow or Tehran declarations, 
Stalin does not hate nazi-ism or the German 
Army. 

He hates only Hitler. Harry Hopkins 
quoted him to that effect in November 1941. 
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In November 1942 Stalin said: “The de- 
struction of all German military force is 
inadvisable from the point of view of the 
victor.” In July 1943 he permitted the free 
German committee to broadcast asking Ger- 
many to “recall the German troops to the 
Reich’s frontiers and embark upon peace 
negotiations.” 

Every day Russia is feeding Germany with 
broadcasts saying, “Save your army. It is the 
foundation and security of your survival.” 

It is therefore not at all unlikely that once 
Hitler is overthrown from within Stalin will 
make separate peace with the German mili- 
tary staff. Perhaps that is why the words 
“unconditional surrender” were left out of 
the Tehran declaration. 

The danger facing Europe is not bolshe- 
vism as Hitler says. It is ‘‘communazi-ism,” 
the union of Pilate and Herod for condemn- 
ing Christ to death. 

On the whole, these false condemnations 
by Russia of Great Britain and the Vatican 
may produce much good. They may arouse 
the American people to a realization that 
Stalin is not a cross between George Wash- 
ington and Sir Galahad. Furthermore, they 
may convince us that no nation which de- 
nies freedom of speech and religion to its 
own citizens can be counted on to give to 
other nations those rights which its own 
people do not enjoy. 

Stalin is very clever. One of his cleverest 
tricks was to tell the President at Tehran 
that there was a plot against his life. 
Churchill refused to fall for the idea but the 
President took up residence with Stalin, 
One cannot help but recall the time when 
Russia was fooled by that same plot trick 
when Alexander came to France after the 
Napoleonic defeat to impose peace on de- 
feated France. Talleyrand of France said to 
him: “There is a plot against your life. Do 
not stay with your own people. Come and 
stay with me.” And Talleyrand got what he 
wanted in the treaty. 

The time is now 5 minutes to 12, America 
must be prepared for Russia’s defection from 
the common cause and for the de-Christiani- 
zation of Europe. The time is not far distant 
when the press of America will take from 
its files the stirring words of the President 
of the United States: “The Soviet Union is 
& dictatorship as cruel and as absolute as 
any other dictatorship on the face of the 
earth.” 


Mustering-Out Pay for Servicemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have always stood for generous provision 
and realistic benefits for our servicemen. 
I shall always stand for generous provi- 
sion for the members of our armed forces. 

Because of the niggardly provision 
made for our servicemen in the confer- 
ence report on the recent mustering-out- 
pay bill, I registered my protest by voting 
against the conference report. However, 
I voted for the mustering-out-pay bill 
as amended when it originally came be- 
fore the House. 

In connection therewith I am pleased 
to set forth a letter just received from 
Mr. T. C. Radde, editor of the Sparta 
Herald and publisher of the Monroe 
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i County Democrat, of Sparta, Wis., who 
sets forth the feeling of the people back 
home on this question: 


MONROE COUNTY PUBLISHERS, INC., 
Sparta, Wis., January 31, 1944. 
Congressman WILLIAM H. STEVENSON, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Bu: I note with satisfaction your 
vote against the $300 mustering-out pay for 
servicemen. To me that was just a mere 
hand-out as a mustering-out sop to honor- 
ably discharged war veterans, including the 
sick and disabled. The policy of the present 
administration toward the servicemen has 
always been very niggardly, as you will note 
by the veto of the first bonus bill for World 
War No. 1 vets. When they can boondoggle 
away billions in South America for rehabili- 
tation, and send billions more to the occu- 
pied countries. why is it only the veterans 
and always the veterans who must bear the 
brunt of the New Deal administration’s sole 
economy? While the man going overseas 
probably does more than the man who stays 
in this country, why should the stay-at-home 
be discriminated against? It isn’t his choos- 
ing that he stayed here. Believe you me, 
Bru, I have talked to a good many men here 
at McCoy, who get terribly tired of the con- 
tinuous training grind and would do almost 
anything to get where the action is. 

It is my hqnest and sincere opinion that 
every discharged serviceman should stay on 
the pay roll at least a year after he is dis- 
charged. Don’t give him the money in a 
lump sum either, because I have seen too 
much of what happens when that is done. 
Can you feature a man coming back from 
overseas and discharged at New York, let's 
say, handed his $300 and told to go home? 
Nine times out of 10 he'll blow that money 
and come home broke. It is my opinion that 
as long as the Government is taking these 
men away from their families, jobs, and sur- 
roundings, they should not be abandoned 
when they come back, but should be given 
every assistance possible to reestablish them- 
selves as good citizens. They have it coming, 

Sincerely, 


T. O. Rappz, 


Preservation of the Salmon in the 
Sacramento River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I should like to in- 
clude an article by Ned Cronin which ap- 
peared in the Los Angeles Daily News of 
December 29, 1943. I might at this point 
state that the very justifiable complaint 
made by Mr. Cronin has been remedied 
in such a manner as to not only conserve 
the electrical power for our war effort but 
to conserve our fish as well for the same 
effort. 

As Mr. Cronin so aptly states: 

This is no situation in which a stalemate 
exists; where there will be either electrical 
power and no salmon, or vice versa. There 


can be both with a little judicious admin- 
istration. 


According to reports the matter has 
been worked out so that there can be 
both electrical power and salmon. We 


of California are thankful for the exer- 
cise of judicious administration. 


California sportsmen, commercial fisher- 
men, and just plain civic-minded citizens 
who are concerned with the preservation of 
our natural resources a up in arms over a 
War Production Board ruling that threatens 
to exterminate the entire salmon run in the 
Sacramento River. = 

These individuals, representing thousands 
of people within the State, have passed the 
viewing-with-alarm stage. Now they are 
sizzling around the neckband, and not with- 
out good reason, since this arbitrary decision 
emanating from the W. P. B. office will de- 
stroy a cherished natural resource that has 
been cultivated through years of hard work 
and careful planning. 

The bone of contention upon which the 
people are gnawing is a ruling which came 
through the office of Ralph Lowery, construc- 
tion engineer of the Shasta Dam on the 
Sacramento River. 

He has notified the Fish and Game Com- 
mission that the flow of water in the river 
will be restricted to 500 feet per second begin- 
ning January 1. That figure may not have a 
great deal of significance to the person who 
has come to regard liquids as arriving only in 
pints, fifths, or quarts, but when mention 
is made of the fact that the normal flow of 
the river at this time of the year is 4,000 
feet per second, it provides a means of com- 
parison. That’s like taking a robust, two- 
quart man and holding him down to one 
smell per day. 

Of course, a man can survive under those 
conditions albeit it might cramp his style a 
bit, but with a fish it’s different. To cut 
off his supply of water is just as sure a means 
of extermination as is the exclusion of air 
to a homo sapiens, or is this getting a little 
too primary for the intellect of the good 
readers? 

Z LOTS OF EGGS 


The point is that the fish and game com- 
mission estimates there are approximately 
56,000,000 salmon eggs imbedded in the 
gravel below the Shasta dam. That is a lot 
of eggs any way you want to stack them. 

Ordinarily about 50 percent of the eggs 
would fail to hatch because of natural rea- 
sons, too numerous to mention here. How- 
ever, that still leaves 28,000,000 eggs having 
@ reasonably good chance of maturing into 
one of the greatest game fish western waters 
have ever known. 

Those eggs enjoying a mathematically cer- 
tain chance of survival would never be able 
to make the grade should the water suddenly 
be cut to 500 feet per second on January 1, 
as ordered. And with those precious seeds 
destroyed, the move amounts to wanton de- 
struction of a priceless California product. 

It is only fair to state that the situation 
is not a case of somebody on the W. P. B. 
waking up one fine morning with nothing 
better to do than issue an order turning off 
the faucet on the Sacramento River. We 
have been informed that the water is being 
impounded through the W. P. B.’s zeal to 
cook up an added amount of electricity for 
use next year. 

That in itself is a worth-while ambition, 
but the fact still remains that victory in 
war is brought about through the coordi- 
nation of many resources, and not the gain- 
ing of one at the expense of another. There 
can be nothing baffling about that. 

Make no mistake about the annual salmon 
run from the Sacramento River playing an 
important part in the war effort. Electrical 
energy may produce instruments of warfare, 
but they all have to be handled by men. Un- 
less food is available there will be some pretty 
miserable trigger pulling and in that respect 
the yearly salmon pack is a godsend. 

This is no situation in which a stalemate 
exists; where there will either be electrical 
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power and no salmon or vice versa. ‘There 
can be both with a little judicious adminis- 
tration. 

The ichthyology experts have a counter- 
proposal to make that would seem to merit 
the serious consideration of every government 
official involved in the ruling. They urge 
that a flow of at least 4,000 feet per second be 
maintained until February 1, and that from 
that date a gradual reduction of not more 
than 200 second-feet per day be made until 
the minimum of 500 feet per second is reached 
no earlier than February 20. 

That would give the precious eggs an op- 
portunity to develop into sorely needed food 
fish and at the same time would impound 
some water for the production of electrical 
power. 

This would seem to be the wisest move, and 
unless it is followed the Sacramento River 
salmon run is doomed and irreparable dam- 
age will have been done. 


Responsibility of Bureaucracy to the 
People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT RAMSPECK 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered by me January 22, 1944, at the 
Hotel Statler in Washington at a joint 
meeting of the American Economic As- 
sociation, the American Political Science 
Association, and the American Society 
for Public Administration: 


In the early days of this Nation we had a 
simple governmental establishment with only 
a few employees, As the population grew our 
structure of government has kept pace. 

In recent years the Federal Government 
has extended its activities in many directions, 
and this has also brought about an expansion 
of personnel, 

In the early days I doubt if anyone used 
the term “bureaucracy” in referring to our 
system of government, or the term “bu- 
reaucrat” in speaking of its personnel, 

Today we hear both terms used frequently, 
and I suspect that those using the terms do 
so almost wholly with intent to convey the 
impression that such things should be abol- 
ished. 

Our Government, for many years after the 
adoption of the Constitution, had little effect 
upon the average citizen. They dealt only 
with local or State governments. To them 
the Federal Government was a thing with 
which only the politicians were concerned. It 
did not bother them, so they paid little atten- 
tion to its make-up or its personnel. 

In fact, except for the Postal Service, the 
average citizen had little reason for concern 
with the Federal Government until about 50 
years ago. Of course, there are some excep- 
tions to this statement, but for the purposes 
of this discussion I think we need not discuss 
the exceptions. 

As the United States progressed from an 
agricultural country into one largely devoted 
to industry, trade, and commerce, not only 
between and among the several States, but 
with other nations of the world, it became 
necessary that the Congress provide the 
machinery for the regulation of commerce. 

Thus more than 50 years ago the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was created, Its duty 
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Was to regulate interstate traffic on the rail- 
roads. Today it also deals with bus and truck 
operations and also waterway traffic. 

This Commission was the forerunner of 
other agencies combining within their pow- 
ers, to a limited extent, both legislative and 
executive authority 

Today we have many such agencies. Their 
impact upon the lives of the people is far- 
reaching. In many respects they control the 
activities of business, commerce, and indus- 
try. Their existence has brought the Federal 
Government into the life of practically every 
citizen. 

In addition to these agencies of govern- 
ment having both legislative and executive 
authority, we have now divided the regular 
departments in the executive branch of the 
Government into numerous bureaus. 

Therefore, in this the year 1944, it is cor- 
rect to say that we are governed, in the 
Federal field, by bureaus. Thus in the proper 
sense, we have a Federal bureaucracy—but 
I do not agree that to abolish this type of 
government would in any way contribute to 
the welfare of the people. 

It would be necessary for us to replace 
these agencies—yes, these very bureaus— 
with other agencies having the same func- 
tions. The change would be in name only. 

Every large private corporation or business 
is divided into departments. These depart- 
ments in private business life correspond to 
the division of Government agencies into 
what we call bureaus. 

The departmentalized set-up of private 
business, where it is a large operation, are 
very similar to the bureau type of organiza- 
tion we have in the Federal Government. 

Today’s critics of bureaucracy seem to for- 
get that local and State governments have 
their corresponding divisions of government. 
The only difference is that the Federal Gov- 
ernment it much larger. 

Webster's dictionary says that a bureau, 
among other things, is “a business office.” 
It also describes a bureau as “a government 
department or office, or one of its subdivi- 
sions, for the transaction of business.” 

“Bureaucracy” is described by Webster as 
“a system of carrying on the business of 
government by means of bureaus, each con- 
trolled by a chief; also, a system of govern- 
ment by bureau heads and their superior 
administrative officers.” 

I can find nothing in these definitions 
that should be ohjectionable to the people. 
The cbjection, I am sure, applies primarily to 
the methods used by the bureau heads. 

It is true that in recent times the people, 
or some oi them, have said that Congress 
has delegated too much authority to the 
agencies of government. 

I must admit that the Congress has dele- 
gated great authority to the agencies of 
government. I suspect, however, that the 
criticism arises from the methods in which 
this authority is being exercised. 

In my opinion, it has been necessary that 
the Congress delegate power. How else could 
the complex duties now exercised over the 
expanded commerce and industry of our Na- 
tion be handled? 

Certainly no one would expect the Congress 
to pass upon freight rates. We have all seen 
the difficulty Congress has faced in trying 
to write tariff laws. We know that the Con- 
gress could not regulate fair-trade practices; 
could not decide who shall be licensed in the 
radio field. 

The legislative branch of the Government 
is composed of the House, with 435 Members, 
and the Senate, with 96 Members. These 
bodies can set up the machinery of govern- 
ment along broad lines. The Congress can, 
should, and does decide the policies to be 
followed by the agencies and departments in 
the Government. However, in my opinion, 
the legislative branch cannot spell out the 
details of the operation of these agencies. 
They must be given discretion—they must 


have the power to make rules and regula- 
tions. 

Many of them also must be given power 
which is of a semijudicial nature. Con- 
gress cannot, and should not, undertake the 
exercise of any judicial power. 

Thus we see that in the years since the 
inception of our Government, our civiliza- 
tion has grown complex. We are no longer 
& simple people engaged primarily in tilling 
the soil. 

It therefore became necessary that our ma- 
chine for governing this complex type of liv- 
ing be expanded, that its powers and flexi- 
bility should match the new mode of living. 

Thus we have expanded the regular depart- 
ments of Government and organized them 
into bureaus for the better administration 
of the new and expanded duties given to 
them. 

We have also added the newer type of 
agency, the commission, into which have been 
combined to a limited degree executive power 
and legislative authority. 

Of course, the added power and authority 
makes more important the type of personnel. 
It also adds importance to the methods used 
by this personnel. 

It is in this latter field that I think just 
criticism can be directed. Let us examine 
this subject. 

We have made progress in the selection of 
personnel. We now have most of the posi- 
tions, except those of a policy-making nature, 
under the merit system. They are selected 
by civil-service procedure. Most of them haye 
the opportunity of making a career of serving 
the public. 

Their working conditions, their salaries, 
and their security have been improved. A 
liberal retirement system is provided for their 
old age. 

I would be the last to claim that we have 
reached perfection in the methods of selec- 
tion of personnel. I am not at all satisfied 
that we have found the best methods of 
testing the qualifications of applicants for 
governmental positions. But we have made 
noted progress in recent years. 

There remains vast room for improvement 
in the civil service. We should continue 
every effort for the improvement of the pub- 
lic service. We can and should have better 
administration, better supervision of employ- 
ees, better opportunities for advancement for 
those who show talent. 

We must find the substitute for the profit 
motive of private business so that public 
employees will strive to do their best—so 
that public service will equal that received by 
the same public from corporations and pri- 
vate companies. 

It seems to me that it is the duty of bu- 
reaucracy to never forget that it is working 
for the public. Each of us, whether elected 
or appointed, is a servant of the people. 

Under our system of government the peo- 
pl: are the masters—we are the servants. 


This should never be forgotten. 


That is the first duty of bureaucracy. 

Then the public servant should strive to 
exercise the authority of his office in a man- 
ner pleasing to the people. That cannot 
always be done, I know, but there is a vast 
difference in the way some agencies treat 
the public, as compared with the treatment 
received from other agencies. 

As an example, I cite the Postal Depart- 
ment. In my opinion, it is the most satis- 
factory agency we have—both to the public 
and to the Congress. Those working in the 
Post Office Department are trained to be 
courteous, They are trained to be accurate. 
They must always be considerate. Persons 
who make themselves objectionable to the 
public rarely stay in the Postal Service. 

It is interesting to note in passing that 
most of the key officials of the Postal Service 
are promoted from the ranks. They are men 
with many years of faithful and satisfac- 
tory service. 


` Government. 
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It is also interesting that this Department 
is nearer 100 percent civil service than any 
other agency we have. 

The other agencies of Government might 
well study the Postal Service to find out why 
it is so well liked by the public. 

One of the failures of bureaucracy arises 
from the desire of some bureaucrats to 
stretch the laws passed by the Congress— 
from their efforts to make the laws do things 
Congress never intended them to do. This 
has been particularly true in recent years. 

This one fact alone is largely responsible 
for the outcry against the bureaucrat. 

Therefore I say that it is the duty of the 
bureaucracy to confine its exercise of author- 
ity to the limits intended by the legislative 
branch. If they are in doubt, they should 
consult the Congress and seek legislation to 
clarify the meaning of the act being admin- 
istered. 

Another failing of bureaucracy in its duty 
to the public lies in the attitude of some to- 
ward the Senators and Congressmen. Some 
have a tendency to thumb their collective 
noses at the legislative branch. They re- 
sent the effort of the legislator to assist his 
constituent. 

This attitude is responsible for the effort 
for confirmation by the Senate of all impor- 
tant positions. I do not feel that this is the 
remedy for the difficulty, but I can under- 
stand the motive of those who resent the 
wrongful attitude of some bureau officials to- 
ward the representatives of the people. 

Every Government official, no matter what 
his position, should show proper considera- 
tion to those in the legislative branch of the 
They should remember that 
they, too, are servants of the people—that 
both the bureau official and the legislative 
representative are working toward the same 
end—that they are being paid by the taxes 
of the people—that those who pay the fid- 
dler have a right to call the tune. 

Bureaucracy should also remember that the 
positions in the Government belong to the 
people. They are not the personal patronage 
of anyone. Relatives, former college mates or 
associates in business should not receive the 
positions under any official unless they can 
demonstrate that they are the best fitted per- 
sons available. Even then, it is my opinion 
that such appointments are bad policy and 
that every effort should be made to avoid 
them. 

It is also the duty of the bureaucracy to 
give prompt attention to the business of the 
public. Needless delays, unnecessary red tape, 
the requirement of complex forms, all tend to 
bring down upon the head of the Government 
official the displeasure of those having to deal 
with him. Every effort should be made to 
simplify the procedures and to insure prompt 
action. That is especially true at the present 
time—and it is equally true that some agen- 
cies have been very lax in this respect. 

In the selection of personnel it should be 
remembered that the position being filled 
is a public service. Persons selected should 
be temperamentally qualified to deal with 
the public. They should not be objection- 
able to the public for any reason, They 
should be well balanced, able to adjust them- 
selves to serving the public, not crusaders or 
agitators. 

If we are to maintain a career system in 
the Government those engaged therein 
must be willing to forego some of the priv- 
ileges of private life. 

The presence of any person on the puble 
pay roll, whose employment is objectionable 
to a majority of the people, in my opinion is 
a mistake. I am not thinking of political 
party objections in this connection, but 
rather to these who identify themselves with 
causes or activities to which a majority of 
our people object. Membership in a sub- 
versive organization or similarly objection- 
able activity is what I have in mind, 
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To sum up the duties of bureaucracy to 
the public, it is my opinion: 

That it should carry on the public busi- 
ness efficiently, effectively, with as little red 
tape and delay as is possible. 

It should deal courteously with the people, 
show consideration to every citizen; have 
respect for the electea representatives of 
the people. p 

It should always remember that it is the 
servant of the public. It should never strive 
to become the master of the people. 

It should always strive to ascertain the 
intent of the law, administer it wisely and 
humanely. It should never try to stretch 
the coverage of an act, but when in doubt, 
ask for legislative action to clarify such 
intent. 

It should select with care its personnel, 
always remembering that the positions be- 
long to the public, that those selected should 
be the ones most likely to please the public 
and those qualified best in all respects to 
fill the position to the satisfaction of the 
people. 

Remembering that taxes are always bur- 
densome, it should practice economy in 
spending its appropriations. It should not 
retain on its rolls a single unnecessary em- 
ployee. 

Those in the career service should give the 
utmost loyalty to the administration in 
power, regardless of personal opinions or po- 
litical affiliations—only in this way will it be 
possible to maintain the career system. 

Public service is a public trust. Therefore 
it is the duty of the bureaucracy to can- 
stantly guard its ranks against the idler, the 
loafer, the misfit, the malcontent, the dis- 
courteous and any who fail to understand the 
duties of the public servant to the public 
they serve. 

Above all it is the duty of the bureauc- 
racy to give to the people the best possible 
government, It should be always remem- 
bered that a dissatisfied people will demand a 
change. When they become sufficiently dis- 
satisfied they vote for change without always 
being sure what the results may be. Dicta- 
tors often ride to power amid the ruins of a 
government in which bureaucracy scught to 
be the master rather than the servant of the 
people. 

Therefore it is a most important duty of 
the bureaucracy to constantly inform itself of 
the public state of mind and to correct its 
errors promptly. 

It is the duty of all of us to do our full 
share in winning the war, No more im- 
portant duty faces the bureau officials of 
our Government, The effectiveness with 
which they administer their duties will in 
large measure contribute to the early victory 
we all so desire or will delay that result and 
increase the cost, 

In this grave hour of our country’s peril 
much power has been delegated to the Com- 
mander in Chief. This power must, of ne- 
cessity, be administered by others, under his 
leadership. 

The war powers thus necessarily granted 
should be used wisely, with great discretion, 
with the sole objective of winning the war. 
They should not be used for any other pur- 
pose, certainly not to advance the greedy 
desires of any privileged group, nor to ad- 
vance the crusade of any minority favoring a 
cause not essential to victory. 

Above all, the bureaucracy should remem- 
ber that it is the trustee only of a sacred 
trust, that trust being the sovereign power of 
a great liberty-loving people. As trustees 
they temporarily exercise this power—not for 
themselves nor for any special group—but 
only in the interest of the general welfare 
of all of the people. 

They should never abuse the trust reposed 
in them. They should keep the faith we 
have in them and in that way preserve the 
freedom our forefathers won with their lives. 


The Waterman Steamship Corporation 
8 Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include a copy of a letter from 
Admiral E. S. Land, chairman of the 
United States Maritime Commission, to 
Hon. S. O. BLAND, chairman of the House 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, dated January 17, 1944; copy 
of letter from Hon. Lindsay Warren, 
Comptroller General of the United 
States, to Admiral Land, dated December 
16, 1943, in which letter the Comptroller 
General states, “The charges originally 
raised against the Waterman Steamship 
Corporation may be regarded as having 
been eliminated by subsequent develop- 
ment”; copy of letter from Mr. Frank L. 
Yates, Assistant Comptroller General of 
the United States, to the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, dated August 
12, 1943: 


UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION, 
Washington, January 17, 1944, 
Hon. S. O. BLAND, 
Chairman, Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Jupes BLAND: In view of your commit- 
tee's interest in the charges raised by the 
General Accounting Office in connection with 
certain transactions between the Maritime 
Commission and the Waterman Steamship 
Corporation involving the purchase and sale 
of certain vessels, I believe you would be in- 
terested in the following letter from the 
Comptroller General, in which he states that 
“the charges originally raised against the 
Waterman Steamship Corporation may be 
regarded as having been eliminated by sub- 
sequent developments.” 

Sincerely yours, 
E. S. LAND, Chairman, 


[Enclosure] 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, December 16, 1943, 
ADMINISTRATOR, 

War SHIPPING ADMINISTRATION, 

Office for Emergency Management, 
Executive Office of the President. 

My Dran ADMIRAL LAND: I have your letter 
of October 13, 1943, as follows: 

“On April 26, 1943, you requested me, as 
War Shipping Administrator, to withhold 
payments to the Waterman Steamship Cor- 
poration until such time as the amount with- 
held shall be sufficient to cover the charges 
raised by you against Waterman in your re- 
port to Congress, dated August 8, 1942, relat- 
ing to certain transactions between the 
United States Maritime Commission and the 
Waterman Steamship Corporation. 

“The charges, in the amount of $1,995,- 
602.68, represent the difference between what 
the Commission paid Waterman for five ships 
which it bought from the corporation in De- 
cember 1941 and the amount the Commission 
would have paid if, instead, it had, required 
Waterman to return to the Commission five 
other ships which were sold by it to Water- 
man in June 1940, 

“Two of the five ships so sold to Waterman 
have been lost while under charter to the 
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War Shipping Administration. The charters 
provided for indemnity in case of loss on the 
basis of the values specified in the sales agree- 
ment of June 8, 1940. 

“The three ships still in operation have 
been returned to the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration, also in conformity with the values 
specified in the sales agreement of June 8, 
1940. 

“The acquisition of these ships, together 
with the indemnity for the two that were lost, 
appears to remove from consideration the 
question of whether the United States should 
have acquired one group of five ships as 
against acquiring the other group. The 
United States needed, and has acquired, both 
groups. 

“It is my understanding that you agree 
that these developments eliminate the 


charges raised against Waterman Steamship 


Corporation. May I have confirmation that 
my understanding is correct?” 

As you are aware, the matter of indebted- 
ness of Waterman Steamship Corporation to 
the United States in the amount of $1,995,- 
602.68, by reason of the facte and circum- 
stances described in office report of August 
8, 1942, to the Congress (House Document 
No. 840, 77th Cong.), was referred to the 
Attorney General for the institution of col- 
lection proceedings. Subsequently, by let- 
ter dated June 15, 1943, the Attorney General 
forwarded to this office copies of certain com- 
munications which, he stated, had been re- 
ceived from the War Shipping Administra- 
tion. By letter dated August 12, 1943, the 
Attorney General was advised that in view 
of the facts disclosed by such correspond- 
ence—substantially the same facts set out 
in your letter above quoted—further action 
to collect the amount of such indebtedness 
was not required. 

The sole basis for the charges originally 
raised by this office against Waterman Steam- 
ship Corporation in respect of the involved 
transaction stemmed from the failure of the 
United States Maritime Commission to exer- 
cise the option contained in the sales agree- 
ment of June 8, 1940, by which the vessels 
covered thereby could have been reacquired 
at their sale price, plus improvements, less 
depreciation. Of course, it is clear that by 
reason of the subsequent developments de- 
scribed in your letter the United States now 
has realized fully the financial advantages of 
said contract option; and to that extent there 
is removed from consideration the question 
of whether the United States should have 
acquired one group of five ships as against 
acquiring the other group. 

Accordingly you are advised that your un- 
derstanding—that the charges originally 
raised against Waterman Steamship Corpo- 
ration may be regarded as having been elimi- 
mated by subsequent developments—is 
correct. 

Respectfully, 
LINDSAY WARREN, 

Comptroller General of the United States, 


— 


GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE, 
ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, August 12, 1943. 
Re indebtedness of Waterman Steamship Cor- 
poration, $1,995,602.68. 
The honorable the ATTORNEY GENERAL, 

My Dear Mn. Bipprz: I have your letters of 
June 4 and 15, 1943, FMS: HS 77-3-35, with 
enclosures, regarding this matter which origi- 
nally was referred to you by the Comptroller 
General's letter of August 21, 1942, transmit- 
ting a copy of an investigative report dated 
August 8, 1942, submitted by this Office to the 
Congress, relative to the sale by the United 
States Maritime Commission under sales 
agreement No. MCc-874, dated June 8, 1940, 
of five vessels from the Commission's laid-up 
fleet to the Waterman Steamship Corporation 
for the aggregate price of $596,000 (43,316 
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dead-weight tons), with an option to the 
Commission to repurchase the same vessels 
at said aggregate price, plus the value of im- 
provements made thereto by the corporation, 
less reasonable depreciation, and to the sub- 
sequent purchase by. the Commission from 
the said corporation of five other and older 
vessels at an aggregate price of $3,374,700 
(43,965 dead-weight tons), instead of exer- 
cising the option to repurchase the vessels 
sold under the said agreement of June 8, 
1940. (See H. Doc. No. 840, 77th Cong.) 
Subsequently, by letter of March 5, 1943, there 
was transmitted to you, for use in effecting 
collection, a transcript from the books and 
proceedings of the General Accounting Office 
showing, by settlemen No. US-—10194-MC, 
dated January 7, 1943, the certified indebted- 
ness to the United States of the Waterman 
Steamship Corporation, thirteenth floor, Mer- 
chants Bank Building, Mobile, Ala., in the 
amount of $1,995,602.68, representing excess 
payments made to the debtor by the United 
States Maritime Commission by reason of the 
said Commission’s failure to exercise its right 
of option under the aforesaid agreement of 
June 8, 1940. 

Now, it is noted from a copy of a letter 
dated June 2, 1943, of the general counsel, 
War Shipping Administration, to you, which 
copy was enclosed with your said letter of 
June 15, that “all of the vessels sold to Water- 
man with certain repurchase rights in favor 
of the Government have, by mutual agree- 
ment, been repurchased by the Government 
in conformity with the original sales contract. 
Two of the vessels have been sunk, and in- 
surance paid by the Government has also 
been limited to the amounts payable under 
the original sales contract“ and that “the 
vessels will be delivered immediately upon 
their return from voyages pending on May 
19.” The two vessels referred to as having 
been sunk—La Salle and Andrew Jackson— 
are stated in your said letter of June 15 as 
having been “compensated for under war- 
risk policies written by War Shipping Admin- 
istration at amounts corresponding to the 
option prices” specified under article 7 of 
the sales agreement of June 8, 1940, by which 
agreement the United States Maritime Com- 
mission sold to the Waterman Steamship Cor- 
poration, with certain repurchase rights, five 
vessels named Bayou Chico, Ponce de Leon 
(ex City of Weatherford), La Salle (ex George 
Peirce), Andrew Jackson (ex Salaam), and 
Beauregard (ex Yapalaga). 

In view of the above representations, fur- 
ther action looking toward collection of the 
amount certified to be due by Waterman 
Steamship Corporation under certificate of 
settlement No. US-10194-MC, dated January 
7, 1943, as aforesaid, would appear at this time 
to be not required. It is expected, of course, 
that upon delivery of each of the three afore- 
said vessels, payment vouchers covering the 
purchase price thereof will be verified before 
any payment is made to the Waterman 
Steamship Corporation. (See the letter 
dated May 29, 1943, from T. M. Torrey, Di- 
rector of Large Vessels Procurement, War 
Shipping Adrainistration, to E. A. Roberts, 
president, Waterman Steamship Corporation, 
a copy of which said letter was transmitted 
here by your letter of June 15 aforesaid.) 

There remains for consideration the ques- 
tion of whether the prices paid by the United 
States Maritime Commission to the Water- 
man Steamship Corporation for the five ves- 
sels, City of Alma, Raphael Semmes, Jean 
Lafitte, Iberville, and Ipswich, were excessive 
in view of the provisions of section 902 (a) of 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as amended 
(46 U. S. C. 1242). If such prices were exces- 
sive you may desire to give consideration to 
the filing of a counterclaim for such excess 
in the pending proceeding brought by the 
Waterman Steamship Corporation in the 
United States District Court for the Southern 
District of Alabama to recover from the 


United States the sum of $1,145,277.80, plus 
interest and costs, by reason of the alleged 
loss at sea, by enemy action on July 1, 1942, 
of the steamship Warrior. The views of this 
office on the question of whether payments 
for the five vessels were excessive will be the 
subject of further report to you at an early 
date. 

Respectfully, 

FRANK L. YATES, 
Assistant Comptroller General of the 
United States. 


Woodrow Wilson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ORVILLE ZIMMERMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Speaker, 20 

years ago today all that was mortal 
of Woodrow Wilson died, but the spirit 
of this great American did not die on 
that day. It still lives and in the hearts 
of a grateful people, and grows brighter 
with each passing year. Only the full- 
ness of time can and will fully evaluate 
the depth of his patriotism, the clearness 
of his vision, the high order of his pub- 
lic service, and his unswerving devotion 
to duty in his service to humanity. 
Truly, it may well be said of him that 
he literally gave his life for his country 
during one of the most critical periods in 
its history. 
. Twenty years after his death we find 
ourselves engaged in a life-and-death 
struggle in a world war to preserve de- 
mocracy for ourselves and the other lib- 
erty-loving nations of the world and to 
preserve the future peace of the world. 
To win this war, as we surely will, we will 
be compelled to spend billions of dollars, 
make many sacrifices and suffer the loss 
of thousands of the flower of our young 
manhood. Woodrow Wilson lived 
through such a tragic, trying era, and 
knew from bitter experience the devas- 
tating impact of such a war upon civili- 
zation. I am one of those who believe 
that if our Nation had followed the vision 
and leadership of Woodrow Wilson at 
the end of World War No. 1, we would 
not be engaged in this tragic struggle to- 
day. 

Mr. Speaker, the deep concern of the 
people of our country and especially the 
concern of the fathers and mothers, 
who have given their sons to serve their 
country, is assurance from the leader- 
ship of our Nation that we will not again 
make the same mistake, tragic as it was, 
that we made at the end of World War 
No. 1, when we refused to cooperate with 
other freedom-loving nations in a pro- 
gram, championed by Woodrow Wilson, 
to prevent future world wars and to pre- 
serve world peace. Mr. Speaker, we 
must not make this mistake again if 
civilization is to live. That is the task 
that lies ahead of us and posterity will 
judge how well we meet the issue and 


do the job. 
Mr. Speaker, the Washington Post 


carried an editorial today entitled 
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“Prophet With Honor,” which I ask 
to insert herein, and which is as follows: 


PROPHET WITH HONOR 


Just 20 years ago Woodrow Wilson's life 
came to an end. The spirit which animated 
him and the principles to which he gave his 
full devotion were not extinguished with 
him. They survived and matured, as he 
knew they would, in the slow, composite, 
democratic mind of this Nation. And now, 
perhaps, as he prophesied, they are about to 
triumph. 

It was the core of his belief that nations, 
like men, cannot live unto themselves. He 
saw the earth round and integrated. He 
saw its freedom and security as indivisible. 
When he first set out to preach this doctrine 
to the American people, he said in a speech 
at Indianapolis in September 1919: “For, my 
fellow citizens, if Germany should ever at- 
tempt that again, whether we are in the 
League of Nations or not, we will join to 
prevent it. We do not stand off and see 
murder done. We do not profess to be the 
champions of liberty, and then consent to 
see liberty destroyed. We are not the friends 
and advocates of free government and then 
willing to stand by and see free govern- 
ment die before our eyes.” 

Woodrow Wilson evoked in the American 
people a national exaltation never equaled. 
In that spirit, a spirit of immolation, he led 
us into war. But with victory the exaltation 
faded. We failed to carry forward the high 
purposes he had avowed. For that default 
we are paying today the terrible penalty he 
foresaw. His words have fresh force and 
meaning for us now. We may differ again, 
as we did a quarter century ago, over the 
letter of his formula for the future. But 
the spirit of that formula must not again go 
ae The direction and the goal are 
clear. 


The Soldiers’ Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAY LeFEVRE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, during 
the course of the debate of this question 
of the soldiers’ vote, I have heard it said, 
time and time again, that it is no political 
issue; and I now say that it certainly 
should not be political. On both sides 
of the aisle we agree that the soldiers 
should be able to vote and we are all de- 
sirous of fixing up legislation to enable 
them to do so. None in this body is 
naive enough to honestly believe that a 
law will be perfected whereby every sol- 
dier will be able to vote, any more than 
in peacetime every citizen qualified is 
able to vote. At every election there 
are thousands of legal voters who are 
unable to cast their votes for one reason 
or another. Such must be inevitable. 
We cannot pass any law that will provide 
for every contingency and no matter how 
good a law we pass there are bound to be 
some soldiers who will be unable to cast 
their votes just the same as there will be 
some citizens right here at home who for 
some reason or other will be unable to 
vote. 

The problem we have here is not on 
the substance, but rather the method, 
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and in the absence of bad faith, and I 
don’t accuse any of my colleagues of bad 
faith, we shall all work to the end of 
procuring the best method possible. It is 
not complimentary to this body that we 
have been working for months, with the 
poor result thus far obtained. What is 
wrong? I think the trouble is Congress 
is disorganized. I learned way back in 
the intermediate grade in school that 
there are three branches of our Govern- 
ment working, or supposed to be work- 
ing, entirely independent of each other, 
and that each branch has an exclusive 
and distinctive function. Now, the trou- 
ble seems to be that for about the last 
decade the administrative branch of the 
Government has taken over all three dif- 
ferent branches of the Government, and 
by reason of this, up until very recently, 
Congress has been in very ill repute and 
was called a rubber stamp Congress. 
Many Members of Congress who were 
willing to forego their constitutional 
duties and surrender their legislative 
judgment to the administrative branch 
were involuntarily retired, and the com- 
plexion of this legislative body was some- 
what improved, but must I say there is 
still room for improvement? I, person- 
ally, think we could do a much better job 
if we were left to our legislative duties 
and were not visited by either “Dr. Must” 
or “Dr, Pressure.” = 

Ihave the utmost respect for all Mem- 
bers of Congress; I know none whom I 
would say do not mean to be fair, serious, 
and conscientious in their desire to do 
what they think is best for their country 
and constituents. But we must learn 
something from experience, and we must 
live down the reputation that we are a 
joint and several “rubber stamp.” 

Maybe I am saying too much. Maybe 
I am too fresh, even for a freshman. I 
would, however, even at the expense of 
possibly being called too fresh, call at- 
tention to a mistake we made at the last 
session as a precedent for what I am 
fearful we are again about to fall into. 

You all remember how our earnest and 
hard-working committee worked on a 
tax bill, They were, legislatively, doing 
a very good job in working out a rather 
simple “pay as you go” tax bill, when, 
what happened? You all know—I dis- 
like to dig up this putrid body—the ad- 
ministrative branch came along and said 
“No.” The Treasury Department, in- 
stead of confining itself to its adminis- 
trative duties after enactment of a tax 
law, thought that it must also do the 
legislating. You know the result—we got 
a monstrosity—and what do we now say 
to our constituents? What can we say? 
We have to admit parentage of this awful 
offspring. How many of us are proud 
of that legislation? Maybe there has 
been a worse and more complicated tax 
law enacted since the beginning of the 
world, but if there has, I do not be- 
lieve anyone at present living has ever 
heard of it. All on account of the pres- 
sure of the administrative branch of our 
Government. 

Are we now going to make the same 
mistake? The same administrative 
branch of our Government is again tell- 
ing us how to legislate. Are we going to 
be deaf, dumb, and blind and permit the 


pressure groups to drive us into produc- 
ing another monstrosity? This time we 
have been visited by “Dr. Pressure” 
himself, flanked by the support of the 
Cabinet members purporting to be speak- 
ing for the Army and Navy. I cannot 
believe, and I hope it is not true, that 
“Dr. Pressure” is prescribing for the 
Army and Navy, they are doing too well. 
Our Army and Navy are the best in the 
world, but I simply refuse to believe that 
the Army and Navy know as much about 
legislating as Congress. I think that 
most all the mistakes of Congress in the 
past has been due entirely to outside in- 
terference and if the administrative 
branch would leave us alone, we will be 
able to do pretty good jobs. 

There is one thing that “burns me up” 
more than anything that has happened 
to me in my life, and I also was in World 
War No. 1, as were nearly ail, if not all, 
the members of the committee who have 
worked on this bill, which I hope will go 
through, and that is when I receive a 
letter or telegram—and I receive many 
of them—urging me to vote for legisla- 
tion permitting the soldiers to vote. 
Where does this propaganda come from 
that gives the impression that the legis- 
lative branch is trying to deprive the sol- 
diers from voting. Who is it that is 
spreading this smearing and slurring? 
We, as legislators, have the responsibility 
of drafting a law that will be workable 
and constitutional. We are sworn to do 
that, and we are sworn to support the 
Constitution. We are not all sick and 
we do not need any quack medicine pre- 
scribed by Dr. “Pressure.” We do not 
need any expert testimony to convince 
us how much a ballot weighs, or how long 
it will take for a ballot to reach a soldier 
on the several battle fronts, when we are 
writing our sons on those fronts and are 
receiving replies every day. 

I cannot state too strongly how anx- 
ious I am of giving the soldiers a chance 
to vote and every Representative I know 
is just as anxious asIam. But these boys 
want the privilege of voting the same as 
you and I and the same as they have 
voted in the past. Let the vote be consti- 
tutional—make it a valid vote—and not 
one that can be knocked out by the 
Court as unconstitutional. 

I am against the bobtail ballot. It is 
silly and unnecessary, The Governors of 
the respective States have expressed their 
willingness and desire to cooperate to the 
fullest extent. We do not have to do any 
guessing as to what will happen to all 
bobtail ballots that are voted by voters 
of New York State, the State where I 
vote. Governor Dewey is one of the out- 
standing Governors of the States. No 
one will deny he is a learned and 
painstaking lawyer. And what does he 
say about the bobtail ballot, that the 
pressure groups are trying to stampede us 
into enacting into an unconstitutional 
law; this is what he says: 

Any ballot authorized by Congress which 
would not list State, county, and other local 
offices would be incomplete and not in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion of the State of New York. Therefore, it 
would be incumbent upon the New York Leg- 
islature to make available to every citizen in 
the armed forces from the State of New York 
a full and complete State ballot, 
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These who are fighting our battles are 
entitled to a real honest to goodness bal- 
lot which includes all the names of can- 
didates. That sacred right is in our 
hands and we must not fail them. The 
Army and Navy of which they are a part, 
will do their part. It will be child’s play 
for them to transport, distribute, and re- 
turn the ballots, if necessary, in half the 
time any of us would think it possible. 
Our committee has done an excellent job. 
The members have exercised good judg- 
ment and care in preparing a bill that 
meets all the requirements and it is con- 
stitutional. It behooves every Member 
of Congress to support the committee 
bill. 

This committee bill is the best that is 
in us all. It represents the legislative 
ability of many of you members who are 
the best legislators in the world. Let us 
all vote for the committee bill and 
thereby show that we will not tolerate 
pressure groups who are throwing an in- 
sult into our faces by telling us that our 
judgment is so poor and we know so 
little about legislating that we must be 
told what to do and how to do it by 
pressure groups knowing nothing about 
the subject. 

Let us make it unanimous. Let us dis- 
courage pressure groups trifling with the 
rights of our boys who are giving their 
lives for us. 


The Chaplains Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rscorp, I 
include the following poem reprinted 
from the New York Sun of January 12, 
1944; 

‘THE CHAPLAINS CorPs 
(By H. I. Phillips in the Sun Dial) 

(Rabbi Louis Werfel, known as The Fly- 
ing Rabbi, was killed in an airplane crash in 
Algeria, on his way to resume duties as a 
chaplain with the armed forces.—News item.) 


The Flying Rabbi! Little was he known 
To those of us who fight the war by ear, 

Yet, dead, he serves again to prove so false 
The bigots’ ways, wherever they appear; 

Dead, speeding to the side of Jewish boys, 
He kept the faith with all the fighting 

breed 
Enshrining high again this gallant crew— 


The Chaplains Corps, of every faith and 
creed, 
m 


As Christian padres serve on far-flung fronts 
And bring the boys “the strength that 
passeth all,” 
So did this rabbi and those of his faith 
Go through the muck and torture to the 
call; 
There is no Jew, no Gentile in that time 
When bugles blow and duty points the way, 
And, knowing this, the chaplains do their 
stuff 


As they would do it on the Judgment Day. 
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The Catholic, the Protestant, the Jew, 
As one they give the all sustaining grace 
To those who die to keep our way of life, 
Without regard to color, faith, or race; 
Theirs is the symbol of a nation strong, 
The force that makes a country’s shield so 
bright; 
The Chaplains Corps of gallant, quiet men, 
Who blaze a way with the Eternal Light, 
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The priest who puts the wafer on dry lips, 
The rector leading tired men in prayer— 
The rabbi with the word of Abraham— 
Each doing quietly his holy share. 
These are the men who ease the weary path, 
Who soothe the heart and heal the harassed 
soul— 
Who keep the vision of the boyhood day, 
Preserving things learned at a mother’s 
knee. 
v 


The Roman collar and the vestments of 
The Protestant and Rabbi seem as one 
When all is stripped 07 shallowness and dross, 
And only solemn duty's to be done; 
So out there on a thousand battlefields 
The soldiers shout with one hot breath, 
“You lie!“ 
To lesser souls in comfort’s easy lap 
Who walk the slimy path of bigotry. 


Aid for Private Flyers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board has just proposed & 
step of great significance to the future 
of private flying. Indeed, American 
Aviation, the leading aviation publica- 
tion, describes this step as “the most im- 
portant thing that has happened on the 
regulatory side of aviation since the 
passage of the Aeronautics Act of 1926.” 

The C. A. B.’s proposal is for a drastic 
simplification of the rules affecting pri- 
vate flying. Whereas those rules today 
take up 20 closely printed pages, the pro- 
posed revision would come to only 7 
p.ges, with whole sections of the exist- 
ing regulations entirely deleted. 

The theory behind the proposed revi- 
sion is that regulation by Government, in 
the private flying field, should be pri- 
marily for the purpose of protecting the 
lives and property of the public rather 
than of protecting the individual private 
flycz from his own carelessness: In this 
respect the proposed revision approaches 
the theory of regulation generally 
adopted in the case of the private auto- 
mobile, marks a fundamental departure 
in the approach toward the regulation of 
private flying, and recognizes that in the 
post-war period proper development of 
private fiying depends upon intelligent 
and liberal Government regulation just 
as much as upon technological progress. 

These proposed revisions have been un- 
der consideration by the C. A. B. for a 
long period of time, and have been very 
carefully worked out. The revisions 


have been circulated to all interested 
parties and comments and criticisms 
have been invited before they are to be 
placed in final form. 

There has been some criticism of the 
Lea civil-aviation bill coming from avia- 
tion circles. Most of this critfcism, how- 
ever, has been based on the unfounded 
assertion that the provisions of that bill 
would make the regulation of private fly- 
ing more complex. It has been evident 
that those voicing such criticisms either 
failed to study the bill or, in their an- 
alyses, failed to make a distinction be- 
tween the basic provisions of law and the 
administrative regulations adopted 
thereunder. Thus we have heard criti- 
cisms of the bill couched in terms of the 
horrible complexity of the private flying 
regulations which have come out of 
Washington, . 

Actually the Lea bill has simply codified 
and clarified the provisions of existing 
law affecting the regulation of private 
fiying, and there is nothing whatsoever 
in the bill which makes that regulation 
any more complicated or severe. On 
the contrary, in important respects the 
Lea bill affords greater protection to the 
private flyer and a greater opportunity 
to him for the free employment of the 
right of flight. Furthermore, the bill 
includes a specific mandate to the effect 
that in the Government regulations there 
must be a sharp distinction drawn be- 
tween the regulations affecting commer- 
cial transportation by air and those deal- 
ing with ordinary private and miscel- 
laneous flying. 

There is no doubt but that the regula- 
tions affecting private flying heretofore 
have been complicated. In a number 
of respects these regulations have been 
aptly described as considered by many 
to be a Chinese puzzle. 

But this complexity has not been the 
fault of the C. A. B. The C. A. B. in- 
herited these regulations, has repeatedly 
invited private-flying groups and others 
in aviation to suggest simplification, and 
has itself been critical of the regulations, 
and has for some time past been study- 
ing means of simplifying them. 

The existing regulations were put into 
effect by the old Bureau of Air Commerce 
prior to the creation of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority in 1938. The drafting 
of these much maligned regulations was 
not only influenced but was actually ac- 
complished by representatives of some of 
the very groups which recently have been 
most vociferous in criticizing the Lea bill 
because of the complexity of the admin- 
istrative regulations affecting private 
fiying. 

In any case it has remained for the 
Federal administrative agency to take 
the lead in bringing about reform. Those 
who have whipped themselves into a 
frenzy of criticism of the Lea bill be- 
cause of the fallacious reasoning that 
Federal regulation is likely to be more 
complex than State regulation, and who 
have shouted from the housetops of the 
need to preserve States’ rights in the 
aviation field in order to save private fiy- 
ing from being shackled by the restric- 
tive action of a remote Federal bureau, 
are now confounded. Not only have 
those critics come from the very groups 
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who were responsible for the complexity 
of the regulations which the C. A. B. in- 
herited, but those groups have them- 
selves failed, and failed dismally, to make 
constructive suggestions for improve- 
ment. It has been left to the C. A. B. to 
take the leadership, and the C. A. B. has 
done so. There could be no clearer dem- 
onstration of the absolute impossibility 
of attempting to handle the regulation of 
flying on any basis other than the Fed- 
eral basis as set forth in the Lea civil 
aviation bill, 


The Great Game of Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
article from the Washington Evening 
Star of February 2, 1944, by Frank R. 
Kent, which should be of particular in- 
terest to my colleagues: 

THE GREAT GAME OF POLITICS 
(By Frank R, Kent) 


A pro-Roosevelt columnist, now in the 
South Pacific, reports that most soldiers with 
whom he talks favor Mr. Roosevelt's re-elec- 
tion, but are deeply resentful over the strikes 
at home and toward labor bosses generally. 

There is no question as to the accuracy of 
this report. But it does not make sense. 
It does not make sense to be for Mr. Roose- 
velt and be angry about strikes at the same 
time. 

And it is an absurdity to be against labor 
bosses and favor 4 more years of the Roose- 
velt regime. One might as well say that 
he likes motor cars, but hates gasoline. The 
only way to account for this paradoxical 
feeling among the soldiers is that they have 
not been able to get the facts. It would 
be surprising if they had got them, Cer- 
tainly, on this subject, they would never 
get the straight stuff from the foreign branch 
of the New Deal-dominated O. W. I. 

Yet there was never a clearer record than 
that which links Mr. Roosevelt to the labor 
bosses and places primary responsibility for 
the strikes on his shoulders. Wholly aside 
from the close political alliance that has ex- 
isted between him and them for 9 years 
before we got into the war, during which 
period extraordinary White House favors 
built union labor into the country's most 
fayored class, the story since Pearl Harbor 
is a revealing one. The outstanding facts 
are these: 

First. Resisting all appeals for a Single- 
headed War Production Board, Mr. Roose- 
velt's original set-up was a dual-headed af- 
fair with a labor politiclan—Sidney Hill- 
man—holding coequal power with Mr. Knud- 
sen. Eventually, this arrangement broke 
down, as it was bound to do, but it was 
18 months before Mr. Roosevelt got around 
to the single head which the last war had 
proven essential. 

Second. Almost from the date of the Pearl 
Harbor disaster, the war has been used by the 
labor bosses to grab more power and more 
money, and an epidemic of strikes, retarding 
munition production, has afflicted the coun- 


try. 
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Instead of condemning these strikes (more 
than 5.000 in 2 years) Mr. Roosevelt has con- 
sistently minimized them, and, supposedly 
inspired by him, his Under Secretary of War, 
Mr. Robert Patterson, has sent glowing letters 
to labor bosses commending them for labor’s 
magnificent work, at a time when many 
millions of man-days were being lost through 
strikes and billions of dollars of War Depart- 
ment contracts were being held up. So far 
as there has been an administration labor 
policy, it has been a policy of bribing the 
labor bosses with wage increases and closed- 
shop gains. 

Third. From the start the President has 
stood in the way of antistrike legislation, 
Twice, through his personal influence, anti- 
strike bills which had passed the House were 
killed in the Senate. Finally, he vetoed the 
feeble Connally antistrike bill and it was 
then passed over his veto. 

Fourth. In every instance where a strike 
has threatened to bring production to a 
standstill, in the end the labor bosses have 
gotten nearly all they asked and often more 
than they expected. In no case has he made 
a firm stand against labor demands—even 
against those of the unfriendly John L. Lewis. 
The chief difference between Mr. Lewis and 
the other labor bosses, who, as political allies 
of the President, are demanding a fourth 
term for him, is that Mr. Lewis is less hypo- 
critical. 

Fifth. Last month after General Marshall 
had denounced the railroad strike threat as 
a “damnable crime” against the Nation, the 
President, under heavy Army and Navy pres- 
sure, recommended a national service act. 
But he crippled its chances by insisting that 
unless four other measures were enacted with 
it he would not be for it. 

From that day neither the labor bosses nor 
Members of Congress have taken its passage 
seriously. Though it has been strongly 
urged by Secretary Stimson the proposal is 
considered dead and no move to restore it 
to life and vigor has been made by the 
President. 

There are other facts in the record, such 
as the President’s acceptance of the phony 
“no-strike’ pledge, but these are the big 
ones—and they cannot be disputed. They 
show that Mr. Roosevelt's attitude toward the 
labor bosses is the chief reason for the strikes, 
that he has at no time stood up against 


them, that he has made concessions to them, 


that should not have been made and per- 
mitted them to kick holes through his own 
anti-inflation program. They are still do- 
ing it. 

And now we are told that the soliders, while 
angry over the strikes, favor Mr. Roosevelt. 
It must be because they do not know the 
record, and it is easy to see why. Clearly, it 
has not reached them, and quite as clearly 
it isn’t going to reach them in the coming 
program—surely not through the O. W. I. or 
the Army's special service. If they fully knew 
the record, the reported stand of the soldiers 
could hardly be possible. 


Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the following resolution 
adopted January 25, 1944, by the City 
Council of the City of Lynn, Mass., re- 


questing the Congress of the United 
States to take immediate action to give 
the members of our armed forces the 
right to vote: 

Whereas it appears that large numbers of 
those in the service of our country are de- 
prived of their right to vote by reason of 
their forced absence from their domiciles, 
and are, therefore, disfranchised of one of 
their paramount rights of American citizen- 
ship, and it further appears that no provi- 
sion has been made by legislation to insure 
said members of the armed forces of their 
right and privilege to cast their vote in elec- 
tions pending: Wherefore be it 

Resolved, That the city council of the city 
of Lynn, in meeting assembled, respectfully 
requests the Congress of the United States of 
America by immediate action to provitie ade- 
quate legislation to allow and permit the 
members now in the armed forces to 
cast their ballot in all elections pending; and 
be it further 5 . 

Ordered, That the city clerk, as clerk of the 
city council, forward to each Member of the 
House of Representatives representing 
Massachusetts and to the Senators represent- 
ing said State, a copy of this resolution. 


Conference of Cooperative League on 
International Cooperative Reconstruc- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, because of its world-wide sig- 
nificance and thoroughly constructive 
program for meeting the problems of the 
people both now and in the post-war 
period, I am asking consent to include 
with my remarks the January 27 issue of 
Cooperative League News Service which 
outlines the cooperative conference held 
in this city on January 19 and 20, of this 
year: 


ROOSEVELT Looks To Cooperatives To PLAY 
IMPORTANT ROLE IN THE Peace THAT Lies 
AHEAD—REPRESENTATIVES From 22 COUN- 
TRIES Lay SPECIFIC PLANS For Post-War 
RECONSTRUCTION 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt told representatives of 22 nations, 
in conference here January 19.and 20, that 
“the cooperative movement, which belongs 
to no one nation but has its roots in the 
traditions of all democratic peoples, is one of 
the appropriate instruments to be used in 
any effective handling of the relief and re- 
habilitation of the victims of Axis aggres- 
sion.” 


More than 30,000,000 of the world’s hundred 
million co-op members were represented by 
the 60 delegates from 22 nations present at 
the conference. A crowd of 500 filled Wash- 
ington’s United States Chamber of Commerce 
auditorium for the evening session Janu- 
ary 19. 7 

In a letter addressed to Murray D. Lincoln, 
president of the Cooperative League of the 
United States of America, sponsors of the 
2-day conference on international coopera- 
tive reconstruction, the President said: 

“It is fitting that the centennial of the 
establishment of the truly democratic Roch- 
dale principles is being celebrated by a con- 
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ference of the Committee on International 
Cooperative Reconstruction. 

“The weavers of Rochdale, who founded 
modern cooperative enterprise, balanced in- 
dependence with interdependence, self-in- 
terest with good will, and action with fore- 
sight. Any effective handling of the prob- 
lem of the relief and rehabilitation of the 
victims of Axis aggression must be based 
upon these same considerations. The co- 
operative movement, which belongs to no one 
nation but has the roots in the traditions of 
all democratic peoples, is therefore one of the 
appropriate instruments to be used in this 
task 


“I look forward to the success of your con- 
ference and to the contribution that the co- 
operative organizations throughout the 
world will make to the years of peace that 
lie ahead. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.” 

Sir Arthur Salter, recently named senior 
deputy director general of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, 
told the delegate Wednesday night that the 
spirit, tradition, and outlook of coopera- 
tives is in complete harmony with United 
Nations plans of post-war recovery. 

U. N. R. R. A. TO MAKE USE OF COOPERATIVES 


Sir Arthur said that “true democracy can- 
not be built on purely political foundations,” 
but “must be broader, based in social and 
economic structure.” 

“In the distressed countries,” Sir Arthur 
Salter said, “those who relieve will rebuild. 
Those who rebuild will help to make the pat- 
tern of government. Cooperaives must be 
again, as they were before, part of this pat- 
tern. 

“We need to tap the reservoir of good will 
and active benevolence which is to be found 
both in cooperatives and in many other great 
nongovernmental associations throughout 
the world. True democracy is made by active 
and equal participation of citizens not only 
in the polling booth and governmental office 
but in education, in economic enterprise, and 
in social effort.” 

Murray D. Lincoln, president of the Cooper- 
ative League of the United States of America, 
and member of the American delegation to 
the United Nations Food Conference, warned 
that “the minds of men throughout the world 
are marching” and that a “guaranty of at 
least a minimum protection against the 
hazards of health, accidents, insecurity, and 
other needs must be made available to the 
average man in accordance with his capacity 
for productive effort.” 


LINCOLN POINTS TO RESPONSIBILITY TO ABOLISH 
WANT 


“It seems to me that the world faces some 
stark realities,” said Lincoln. “Either we are 
going back to our old exploitation, imperial- 
istic profit-motivated economy of scarcity, or 
we by trial and error will work out the blue- 
prints of a new world based on an economy 
of abundance. We must find the answer to 
the maintenance of relatively high produc- 
tion, full employment, high purchasing power 
with maximum use of human and material 
resources. We must stop wasting human and 
material resources. We must overcome this 
paradox of want and hunger amidst poten- 
tial plenty. 

“However wisely we may plan to make a 
world of peace permanent, one freedom stands 
fundamentally beyond all others—freedom 
from want. Those of us who believe in co- 
operatives believe we have a contribution to 
make. And the cooperatives must not fail.” 

E. R. Bowen, general secretary of the Co- 
operative League, addressing the conference 
earlier the same day, told about the wide- 
spread development of cooperatives in Amer- 
ica and declared that “cooperatives have 
beer proven by a century of experience to be 
a dependable program for freedom from want, 
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a democratic road to economic freedom, the 
economic foundation for world peace. The 
common man has found a common cause as 
a consumer and is on the way to produce 
and distribute plenty for all.” 

Preceding Mr. Bowen, Dr. Joseph G. Knapp, 
of the Cooperative Research and Service Di- 
vision of the Farm Credit Administration, 
reported that at least 3 farmers in every 5 
are participants in some form of cooperative 
activity. A total of 10,450 marketing and 
purchasing cooperatives with combined mem- 
bership of 3,850,000 handle 83,780,000, 000 
business a year. 


NETWORK OF COOPERATIVES AROUND THE WORLD 


Dr. James P. Warbasse, president emeritus 
of the Cooperative League of the United 
States of America and member of the Central 
Committee of the International Cooperative 
Alliance, outlined the world-wide growth of 
cooperatives and reported that before the war 
the I. C. A, had a membership of 124,000 co- 
operative societies with 100,000,000 members 
in 39 countries. 

“When it comes to world reconstruction 
the choice must be made between three agen- 
cies,” Dr. Warbasse said, “private profit busi- 
ness, the political state, and the coopera- 
tives. If the people of the distressed coun- 
tries are to be saved, the best results will 
accrue from their having as much of a hand 
as possible in saving themselves. If self- 
help is better than philanthropic or auto- 
cratic help, then the plain man as a user and 
consumer of things must control the produc- 
tion and distribution that serves him. 
abundance is better than scarcity, the plain 
man who needs things must be allowed to 
produce and distribute the things he needs. 
The world-wide cooperative movement points 
the way.” 


APPROVE FORMATION OF WORLD-WIDE TRADING 
ORGANIZATION 


Opening the final day's session, Howard A, 
Cowden, president of the Consumers Coop- 
erative Association and chairman of the 
Committee for International Cooperative Re- 
construction, presented for the consideration 
of the delegates from the 22 countries repre- 
sented, the formation of an international 
cooperative trading and manufacturing as- 
sociation. The new agency was approved by 
unanimous vote of the directors of the Co- 
operative League of the U, S. A. 2 days 
earlier. It was approved in principle by the 
delegates and is to be presented to coopera- 
tive organizations in varlous parts of the 
world for specific action, 

The world-wide cooperative would serve 
primarily in the fields of fcod, petroleum 
products, and agricultural supplies. It would 
have its own oil wells, refineries, and tanker 
fleets, its own processing and manufacturing 
plants, The capitalization required would 
be $12,000,000 with cooperative organizations 
throughout the world participating in the 
capitalization, operation, and benefits of the 
asscciation. It can be of immense service 
to cooperative members in all lands,” Mr. 
Cowden declared. “It can return important 
savings, and it can provide a measure of 
competition for the oil cartels which un- 
doubtedly regard the war merely as an inter- 
lude to the resumption of ‘business as usual’,” 


CONFERENCE ADOPTS A PROGRAM FOR RELIEF AND 
RECONSTRUCTION 


The Conference on International Coopera- 
tive Reconstruction voted unanimously to 
approve in principle a concrete program for 
the use of cooperative facilities and methods 
in reshaping the post-war world and building 
the peace. The program calls for establish- 
ment of an international cooperative trading 
and manufacturing association; and an inter- 
national ccoperative bank; recommends the 
creation of a cooperative division of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration (U. N. R. R. A.); launching of 


a freedom fund financed through popular 
subscription to help prehabilitate co-ops in 
victim countries; removal of barriers to free 
movement of people, goods, and currencies 
between all countries; additional curbs on 
cartels and monopolies; and close collabora- 
tion between consumer-purchasing and pro- 
ducer-marketing cooperatives to help raise 
the standards of living of all peoples. 

A joint meeting of the boards of directors 
of National Cooperatives, Inc., and the Co- 
operative League of the United States of 
America immediately following the conference 
took steps to implement the decisions of the 
conference, to transmit the recommendations 
to appropriate organizations throughout the 
world, and authorized the Committee on In- 
ternational Cooperative Reconstruction to 
send a man abroad to work with cooperative 
organizations in other countries in connec- 
tion with the conference recommendations. 

Nations represented at the conference, 
either through their cooperative associations 
or through representatives of the govern- 
ments interested in cooperatives, included 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, 
England, Greece, Iceland, Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Poland, Palestine, Scotland, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Yugoslavia, Brazil, Canada, New 
Zealand, Jamaica, China, the Philippine Com- 
monwealth, and the United States. Observers 
from the International Labor Organization, 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, Members of the House of 
Representatives and the Senate, and several 
of the executive departments, as well as na- 
tional educational, religious, labor, farm, and 
professional organizations participated in the 
conference. Peak attendance at the sessions 
was between five and six hundred. 
HIGHLIGHTS OF THE CONFERENCE ON INTERNA- 

TIONAL COOPERATIVE RECONSTRUCTION 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Here are a few of the 
highlight statements made during plenary 
sessions Wednesday and Thursday, and at the 
Press Club luncheon Wednesday: 

Rudolph Molin, of Sweden, said that 40 per- 
cent of Sweden's population participate in 
cooperative activities and that this large 
group is willing to aid in rebuilding Europe's 
war-torn economy. 

George Radin, of Yugoslavia, who had been 
a delegate to both the United Nations Food 
Conference and the U. N. R. R. A. conference, 
emphasized that the great need of his coun- 
trymen was not relief but reconstruction. 
It is this field, he said, that cooperatives in 
other countries working with cooperatives 
in his own country could be of greatest aid. 

Prof. Shih-Chi Hu, general secretary of 
the Cooperative League of China said China’s 
60,000,000 cooperative members and their 
families offer his country’s best hope for 
post-war rehabilitation. 

Dr. V. Myslovic, representative of the 
Czechoslovak Ministry of Agriculture in 
London, pointed to the successful growth 
of cooperation between producer and con- 
sumer organizations in his country before 
the war as one of the essentials of sound eco- 
nomic development for post-war Europe. 

Anders Fjeldstad, agricultural attaché of 
the Norwegian Embassy, pointed out how 
self-governing boards composed of con- 
sumers, producers, and government repre- 
sentatives working with cooperative organ- 
izations had lowered the prices to the con- 
sumers substantially and at the same time 
increased the return to the farmers. 

Prof, Stephen du Ropp, director of the of- 
fice of research and publication of the Polish 
Government’s information center, urged that 
the favorable moment that exists at the end 
of the war be grasped to use cooperatives for 
decentralized production as a method of 
speeding rehabilitation through self-help, 

Israel Mereminski, of the General Coop- 
erative Association of Jewish Labor in Pales- 
tine, described how cooperatives are the 
essence of the Palestinian development, with 
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65 percent of the people connected with one 
or more cooperative organizations, 

Dr. Maurice Columbain, of the coopera- 
tive section of the International Labor Office, 
brought to the conference a special report 
on Cooperatives and Post-War Reconstruc- 
tion, which has just been published, out- 
lining how the cooperatives throughout the 
world can be used in post-war relief distribu- 
tion, thereby eliminating inefficiency and say- 
2 aTe, money, and heartaches in post-war 
T S 

Msgr. Donald McLean, of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, urged that the coopera- 
tives look to the huge job of world recon- 
struction as well as relief and rehabilitation. 

Congressman Jerry Vooruis, of California, 
declared, “We must gather up the forces of 
humanity to offset the inordinate concentra- 
tion of power. There must be another answer 
except power and paternalism. The coopera- 
tive movement must grow faster. It is the 
only 100-percent constructive program on 
the horizon today. We are in a world-wide 
struggle between private and governmental 
concentration of power on one hand and a 
people’s program on the other. Monopolies 
and cartels forced the world into an economy 
of scarcity, which is the main reason for the 
current war situation. Cooperatives can 
combat these monopolies and help rebuild 
the world after the war.” 


The Past 10 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday February 3, 1944 


Mr. CELLER, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I herewith insert 
statement of Mr. J. M. Wyatt, whose 
illuminating statements on wines and 
liquors frequently appear in the public 
prints under the pseudonym “Mark 
Merit”: 

THE PAST 10 YEARS 


Just 10 years ago an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States was re- 
pealed. A free and an articulate people had 
spoken its piece. And so that “ignoble” ex- 
periment of a democratic people was written 
off, as an accountant would say, “with a 
loss.” For we did lose something. We lost, 
temporarily, that most precious of all things 
that civilized man has striven for since long 
before the Magna Carta * * * respect 
for the sacred rights of the individual; re- 
spect for constitutional authority. Just turn 
back to the chapter in our history that deals 
with the prohibition period. See the “scars” 
that illustrate its pages. Not long ago they 
were still livid; now they are paled by the 
healing infiuence of time. But they are still 
vivid in the memory of those of us who lived, 
perhaps precariously, through that period. 
Not a pleasant picture, in retrospect. 

Now we are again at war. Now we really 
are fighting with every ounce of our resources 
and our manhood and womanhood—to con- 
tinue our way of life—our right to think and 
talk and worship as we please—our right as 
individuals. So that it can’t happen again, 
let us visit, mentally, the chamber of horrors 
of the prohibition period. Let us compare 
that period with the last 10 years. 

And, let us who are forced by various cir- 
cumstances to stay at home while our sons 
are absent fighting for us, let us guard the 
home front against all manner of schemes 
that could wreck us from within. And, in 
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passing, may we remind those who just can’t 
think of all things these days: 10 years ago 
the alcoholic beverage industry began pro- 
viding much needed revenue for our Govern- 
ment which reached a point where its total 
was second only to the national income tax. 
Ten years ago the alcoholic beverage industry 
began providing work for thousands in its 
own industry and in related industries, when 
there were twelve to fifteen million jobless 
in America, willing and anxious to work. 
Ten years ago the alcoholic beverage indus- 
try began providing a market for millions of 
bushels of surplus grain for which there was 
no market; when crops were being plowed 
under, and when farmers were paid for 
not raising instead of raising normally 
revenue-producing foodstuffs. And, 10 years 
ago, the alcoholic beverage industry began 
the construction of new plants and the re- 
habilitation of old ones which were literally 
converted “overnight” to the making of pre- 
cious alcohol for wartime purposes when 
the emergency arose. Not a drop of whisky 
is being made today by any legal American 
distillery. The whisky which is now being 
voluntarily rationed to the trade, and in 
many places by the trade to the consumer, 
was made in peacetime. The past 10 years. 
Think of the preceding 10 years, years of 
prohibition which did not prohibit. 


Politics With Service Votes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LOUIS E. GRAHAM 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
on, I include the following editorial from 
the Chester (Pa.) Times of February 2, 
1944: 

r POLITICS WITH SERVICE VOTES 


It is fairly obvious, according to observers 
of the Washington scene, that the to-do 
about votes for servicemen is five-sixths 
political. ‘The President and some of the 
Senators and Congressmen who face election 
this year see in it an issue which they can 
twist to their own interests by making it 
appear that a vote is being denied to service- 
men. Actually, this is not so. Practically 
all States have provisions for soldier voting, 
The is cumbersome, but it involves 
question of States’ rights and constitutional 
procedures which the servicemen are now 
fighting to maintain, Congressmen are fight- 
ing at home to maintain those principles. 

One of the grave dangers to Constitutional 
government comes from the fact that mil- 
lions of the servicemen have never known 
any other President but Mr. Roosevelt. For 
many of them it will be the first time they 
have ever voted. Service men and women 
now under 25 years of age were under voting 
age at the last Presidential election. It is 
pointed out that the White House political 
gang expects a good majority of those service- 
men to vote for the Commander in Chief, 
just as they counted on the votes of persons 
on W. P. A. projects, during the 1930's. 

It makes a sordid picture, and Senators and 
Congressmen who are sincerely anxious to 
make service voting less difficult are said to 
be deeply concerned about the way the Pres- 
ident has maneuvered to make it appear as 
though they are opposed to having the serv- 


icemen vote at all. The controversy between 
Congress and the President on the soldier 
vote problem has served to highlight the 
adroit methods that are used by men bent 
on perpetuating themselves in power, 


Resolution of the Ottumwa Chamber of 


Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oP 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include a resolution on 
international air policy adopted on 
January 25, 1944, by the Ottumwa 
(Iowa) Chamber of Commerce. 

The city of Ottumwa 2 years ago pre- 
sented, without cost to the Government, 
1,440 acres of some of the best farming 
land in the State of Iowa for the con- 
struction of a large naval air base, where 
some 800 students are in training at all 
times. I mention this to show that 
Ottumwa is an air-minded community 
and has at all times shown an unusual 
interest in the development of aviation. 

The chamber of commerce, in the fol- 
lowing resolution, has further demon- 
strated its interest in aviation and its 
future and expresses the conviction that 
Congress should make plans now for the 
establishment of a world system of air 
transportation: 


Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be urged to make its declarations of 
policy operative and that the appropriate 
governmental agencies incorporate in their 
planning of foreign air transportation to be 
operated by United States flag air carriers, 
the following basic policies to be established 
in the world system of air transportation 
thereunder created: 

1. Free and open world-wide competition, 
subject to reasonable regulation by the ap- 
propriate governmental agencies, 

2. Private ownership and management of 
air lines engaged in domestic and foreign 
operation. 

8. Fostering and encouragement by the 
Government of the United States of a sound 
world-wide air transportation system. 

4. World-wide freedom of transit in peace- 
ful flight. 

5. Acquisition of civil and commercial out- 
lets required in the public interest; be it 
further 

Resolved, That a world-wide system of air 
transportation should be developed in which 
open and free competition, reasonably regu- 
lated; be given full play. The air lines 
of the United States be permitted to forge 
ahead under the stimulus of world competi- 
tion. Their growth should not be restricted 
in any way by the withering effect of monop- 
oly. Private ownership, with its encourage- 
ment of initiative and creativeness, and its 
attendant. rewards for accomplishment 
should be our undeviating policy; be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That there should be no delay 
in the development of world system air trans- 
portation policies and the consummation of 
negotiated arrangements to make them op- 
erative; be it further 
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Resolved, That facilities constructed and 
now under control of the armed forces of 
the United States be made available insofar 
as possible for privately owned and operated 
air lines, 

H. F. DARBYSHIRE, 
President. 
H. A, BROWN, 
Chairman, Committee on Aviation. 
Louis G. BEIN, 
Secretary. 
OTTUMWA (IOWA) CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


Votes for Members of the Armed Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES E. McKENZIE 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. MCKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, the men 
and women in the armed services have 
just as much right to vote as any other 
qualified citizen. I want to see them 
vote and I expect to do everything in my 
power to that end. I have talked to quite 
a number of service men and women, and 
they tell me that they expect the right 
to vote even though they may not be in 
a position because of their war service, 
to exercise that right and cast a lawful 
vote, Nevertheless, I think they are en- 
titled to that right. I also understand 
and respect their statements concerning 
the casting of a legal vote. 

These boys and girls want the right to 
vote, and they are entitled to that right 
to vote. They should have it, But, in 
desiring the right to cast a ballot they 
want also to be sure that the Ameri- 
ca they are now defending will be pre- 
served. They do not believe that a group 
of foreigners who have recently found a 
hayen in these United States should be 


‘so bold and so lacking in gratitude or 


good judgment that they would try to 
take over and completely rebuild the so- 
cial and political concepts of the Nation 
that sheltered them and gave them 
peace, prosperity, and the very political 
freedom that they would destroy by over- 
riding our constitutional government. 
They do not believe that these people un- 
derstand or have tried to inform them- 
selves as to just what the United States 
of America stands for and what it is—a 
democratic republic with a constitutional 
government, 

These boys and girls in the service, 
these youngsters from the South and 
Midwest, along with their mothers and 
fathers and the folks back home believe 
in constitutional government. 

They are opposed to communism and 
fascism. They are rightly indignant 
when pressure groups composed largely 
of Negroes, Communists, and foreigners, 
who have never voted and have never 
taken the trouble to qualify to vote, do 
attempt to curry the favor of men and 
women in the service, men and women 
whose very lives are now in jeopardy on 
the altar of patriotism, by suddenly de- 
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manding an “unconditional Federal bal- 
lot for the armed forces.” Our service 
men and women, believe in white su- 
premacy and are not being fooled by 
Communists and Negroes and foreign- 
pressure groups who are attempting to 
take advantage of the war and the pa- 
triotic fervor of our people to drive an 
entering wedge into our body politic that 
would destroy the very thing our soldiers 
and sailors believe they are fighting to 
preserve. The members of our armed 
forces do not want a blank ballot. They 
want to know for whom they are voting 
and why. They remember quite well 
that the chaos in Europe today is the 
result of an unconditional “Yes” or “No” 
ballot. They want no such thing to hap- 
pen in America. They are fighting to 
see that it does not happen. The mock- 
ery of an unconditional ballot that may 
or may not be counted according to the 
whims of the moment does not appeal to 
them. They want to return to the Amer- 
ica they left behind when they answered 
the clarions of war. They want to re- 
turn to the same home town, the same 
main street, the old relatives and 
friends—solid Americans whose self-de- 
nial, energy, thrift and strong religious 
and political concepts have made America 
great. That is what they are fighting 
for. That is what it is the duty of this 
Congress to preserve. 

The men and women in the service do 
not want to be made a political football. 
They do not like demagogy; they want 
facts and fair treatment. Let us see that 
they get it. 


bower Trust Menaces Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 3 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ar- 
ticle, entitled “Power Trust Menaces La- 
bor,” by the senior Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Bone], which was published 
in the International Teamster for Feb- 
ruary 1944. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Power Trust MENACES LABOR—ELECTRICITY 
CARTEL WovuLp Gras PUBLIC PLANTS 

(By United States Senator Homer T. BONE) 

The post-war period will present what 
may well be a terrifying picture to the entire 
United States, but the problem is particu- 
larly grave in two or three of the big indus- 
trial States of the East, and in many of the 
far-west and central-western States. This 
problem is unemployment due to post-war 
demobilization. 

Reliable estimates by the Department of 
Labor indicate that in the State of Oregon 
the number of unemployed when the war 
ends will represent: over 33 percent of the 
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total number employed in that State in 
1940. 

The figure in the State of Washington is 
even more gloomy, for the number of post- 
war unemployed will be equal to over 45 
percent of the total number employed in 
1940. California also presents a dismal pic- 
ture of unemployment. The grim necessity 
for planning ahead to meet such a frightful 
shock is all too apparent. Only two States 
in the Union show greater possibilities for 
post-war unemployment than the State of 
Washington, and therefore it is of tre- 
mendous importance to that State to try to 
set its house in order to cushion itself 
against the shock. 

The greatest asset in the way of natural 
resources in the entire United States is pos- 
sessed by the State of Washington. That is 
the matchless water-power resources of the 
State, which constitute 20 percent of all hy- 
draulic power in the United States. Prob- 
ably the greatest advance we can hope to 
make in the field of industry is in the realm 
of plastics, light metals, and in the electro- 
chemical industry. 

These developments offer the brightest hope 
for the future, and particularly for the future 
of the State of Washington. Such develop- 
ments call for vast floods of cheap electrical 
energy, and Washington is today singularly 
blessed in possessing the huge pools of power 
made available by the presence of the Grand 
Coulee and Bonneville power plants. 

These enormous power developments came 
into being at a time when they were able to 
make their maximum contribution to our war 
effort, and without them the Pacific North- 
west could not have played its vital part in 
the defense of the Nation. 

The contributions of these plants to the 
war effort have been so valuable that they 
may have provided the turning point in the 
war. Thousands of fighting planes that fill 
the air in the battle zones are the children 
of Bonneville and Grand Coulee. 

So valuable is this contribution that if it 
has shortened the war and helped to insure a 
more speedy victory we could write these 
Plants off at the end of the war as a total loss 
and still have found in them one of the most 
important assets the Nation possessed in its 
hour of peril. 

Happily, we do not have to write them off, 
and they will continue to minister to the 
needs of the people of that section. They 
will provide the most important element in 
the new industrial development I have men- 
tioned. They constitute the backbone of the 
great public-power movement of the State 
of Washington which has been foremost in 
the country in that field, 

Today we are bluntly told by the head of 
one of the largest of the private power mo- 
nopolies in the country that Uncle Sam 
should turn these magnificent plants over 
to the private-power monopolies. Such a 
proposal is outrageous, and yet it may be 
well within the realm of possibility if the 
people are not careful. 

Organized labor has a great stake in the 
political and economic operations that lie 
just ahead, and it is going to see a wild 
scramble on the part of the big business 
interests for economic domination as this 
war draws to a close. There can be little or 
no doubt that the giant monopolies of 
America, which are in many instances tied 
in with world cartel operations, will be very 
ruthless in their attitude toward small busi- 
ness, which seeks to compete. 

It requires a fantastic stretch of imagina- 
tion to assume that when this sort of a clash 
occurs labor will not be an unfortunate goat 
in such a controversy. 

One need only be reasonably familiar with 
developments in the national capital to be- 
come aware of a growing volume of bitter- 
ness toward organized labor, and thoughtful 
men are well aware that this feeling will vio- 
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lently flare up in the post-war period. Well- 
informed men in the capital make no bones 
about this problem in discussing post-war 
operations, but at the moment most of this 
discussion is behind closed doors. 

The big private electrical combines are a 
part and parcel of big business, and organ- 
ized labor is lending itself to a dangerous 
operation if it fights public power by becom- 
ing an ally of the private power monopoly, 
which is one of the most cold-blooded 
and hard-boiled private monopolies in this 
country. 

Certainly, if any group under the flag 
should stand against private monopoly it is 
organized labor. As a group it should be the 
first to support every effort to smash cartel 
combines and private monopolies, Certainly 
this should be its position if it believes in 
free enterprise and a free competitive system 
in America. 

One of the things that helped to bring the 
disease of fascism to was the presence 
of giant cartel monopolies which provided 
a degrading form of economic slavery for the 
people, ~ 

Our businessmen out West are now begin- 
ning to be painfully aware of what the big 
combines and cartel groups are able to do 


to their hopes and aspirations for the pres- 


ervation of certain war industries in that 
section. The Government turned to Alcoa to 
either build their own or operate Govern- 
ment-owned aluminum plants. Now Alcoa 
is getting ready to shut down these western 
operations. 

The businessmen of my State are deeply 
concerned but I have previously given them 
repeated warnings that this is what would 
happen to us as soon as the war tension 
eased, Unless there is a revamping of our 
business set-up many of the fine and flowery 
phrases employed now will become worse 
than worthless promises. 

Cartel operations are an exemplification of 
the rule of “scarcity.” Businessmen damned 
the administration for “plowing under” pigs 
and otherwise trying to aid the farmers who 
were struggling with (then) huge surpluses 
of wheat and other commodities. 

The cartel-monopoly operation is an econ- 
omy of scarcities and controlled production, 
and it certainly presents a weird picture for 
men who benefit by the operations of the 
cartel system to censure the administration's 
effort to do something to help when a great 
surplus of commodities appear to be glut- 
ting the market and, for the time being, 
ruining the producer. 

The inconsistencies in this picture are 
apparent to any thinking man. Some day 
some bold soul will write the history of this 
period in language that sizzles. 

The rivers and lakes and water-power re- 
sources of America belong to the people. If 
organized labor helps to destroy public power 
development it thereby plays directly into 
the hands of private monopolies. To persist 
in such a terrible operation would be to bring 
down upon the heads of our children the most 
disastrous economic consequences. Let no 
one tell members of organized labor that they 
cannot get a square deal from the public. If 
they cannot, then parliamentary government 
is eternally doomed in this country. 

One of the challenges now laid by big busi- 
ness the administration is that it has 
been “too friendly” to organized labor. It is 
worthy to note that this administration has 
also been friendly with public power develop- 
ment. 

There never has been, anc there never can 
be, a more weird combination of inconsistent 
and antipathetic interests than a combina- 
tion between private power monopoly and the 
labor movement of America. If organized 
labor is ever induced to aline itself with big 
business, such a combination would prob- 
ably spell doom for small business and the 
destruction of public power development, 
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In the development of public power over 
recent years, we have seen the working out 
ot employer-employee relations in which ev- 
ery reasonable effort is being made to preserve 
the decent and desirable things in human 
relations. Organized labor now stands at the 
crossroads, and it faces a very crucial hour. 
God forbid it should make a terrific mistake 
by joining hands with forces that are in- 
stinctively hostile to all of the just aspirations 
of labor. 


The Cloakroom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1944 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, to 
the other 47 States in 1944, watch our 
smoke and Eisenhower’s. 


“Life was an exuberant adventure for. 


William Allen White,” as Henry J. 
Haskell said. This is a worth-while 
philosophy for anyone to acquire. 

“The crusade for a new world order” 
asking us in the Capitol to lay aside our 
petty political differences, comes from 
one church denomination, acting alone. 

CHARLEY HALLECK, our Kansas Day 
speaker, who threw punches with both 
fists and invoked admiration with his 
“melodious words, dangles a Phi Beta 
Kappa key. 

Bill White’s power of expression in 
writing was his abiding genius and will 
always remain the righteous envy of 
millions. One of the great things about 
his life, to other native sons and daugh- 
ters, was that he stayed in Kansas. 

As Adams and Jefferson died on the 
same 4th of July, so White’s death came 
on the birthdays of Kansas and Mc- 
Kinley. The author’s famous editorial, 
What’s the Matter With Kansas? was 
written in the 1896 campaign. He loved 
his native land. 

Gomer T. Davies, 89, of Concordia, as 
usual, missed nothing on Kansas Day. 
Let me recommend his life and psy- 
chology as a pattern for growing old 
graciously. For 60 years he has been a 
newspaper editor, yet, as a youth, he 
mined coal in Iowa, with John Lewis’ 
father and saw this younger leader of 
workers grow up. 

Another rare character in Kansas is 
Justice W. E. Hutchison, who volun- 
tarily retired from the Supreme Court. 
He came to the western part of the State 
in 1887, lived through the rough and tum- 
ble of climate and men, and never lost 
one iota of his cultural manhood or his 
moral fiber. His white tie was immacu- 
late last Saturday, his mind as keen as 
a razor blade, and his voice as soft as a 
rose. 

“I realize that the Executive as such 
has nothing to do with the making or 
the enforcement of these (House) rules. 
Nevertheless, there are times, I think, 
when the President can speak as an in- 
terested citizen.” When, pray tell me, 
did ever before only an interested citi- 


zen have a message carried on the floor 
of Congress by a White House clerk and 
read by the reading clerk under direc- 
tion of the Speaker? 


Territory of Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOSEPH RIDER FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following excerpt 
from the annual report of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior: 


The fiscal year ending June 30, 1943, saw 
the Territory of Hawaii make great advances 
in fortifying the civilian population against 
every possible consequence of the war. 

Hawaii is in the Pacific theater of World 
War No. 2; it is the most important United 
States outpost in this area. As such it must 
expand and enlarge its facilities to accom- 
modate the thousands of armed personnel 
and defense workers that have come here; it 
must take steps to educate and protect the 
resident population against enemy activities, 
both from within and without; it must co- 
Operate with military, naval, and other 
agencies to make Hawaii impregnable and 
secure against every emergency. All these, 
and more, Hawaii has contributed and ac- 
complished during the past 19 months. 

Every man, woman, and child is aware of 
the importance of Hawaii as a base for our 
forces; everyone has willingly gotten behind 
the war effort and has made it possible, in 
such a short period of time, to put our area 
in readiness for the great offensive against 
Japan. 

Under the direction and supervision of 
the Office of Civilian Defense, the whole Ter- 
ritory is now honeycombed with bomb shel- 
ters and all vital civilian installations have 
been protected a damage by splinter 
and bombproof shelters. Emergency hos- 
pitals and auxiliary first-aid stations, 
manned by hundreds of volunteer nurses 
and aides, have been constructed through- 
out the Territory. Emergency evacuation 
camps, kitchens, and food storage places 
have likewise been erected in areas removed 
from military objectives. 

The civilian population has been immu- 
nized, fingerprinted, and furnished gas masks, 
and has been trained for fire fighting, first 
aid, gas defense, block patrolling, etc. The 
populated areas of Hawaii have been sup- 
plied with air-raid sirens, the water supply has 
been chlorinated against bacterial contami- 
nation; utility installations are under con- 
stant guard; emergency police and fire re- 
serves supplement the regulars. 

The production of food has been increased 
to make Hawaii more nearly self-sustaining. 
The sugar and pineapple plantations have 
turned over thousands of acres of land for 
production of food for local consumption. 
This has relieved shipping space for other 
essential commodities and supplies. Hawaii, 
prior to the war, did not produce sufficient 
fresh vegetables to supply local needs. A 
monthly production of about 4,000,000 
pounds before the war has been increased 
to approximately 8,000,000 pounds, Poultry, 
pork, and beef-cattle production, though 
handicapped by shortage of feed, has never- 
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theless been able to hold its own through 
local feed production. i 

Mass influx of workers, overcrowding, 
black-out restrictions, and general inability 
to liye normally under present conditions 
have created numerous problems of housing, 
hospitalization, sanitation and garbage dis- 
posal, disease control, juvenile delinquency, 
crime prevention, etc. The Territory is mak- 
ing every attempt to handle and alleviate 
these conditions. 

Evacuation camps haye been opened to 
homeless and distressed families. Approval 
for construction of some additional 1,000 
housing units has been obtained but unless 
lumber and other essential materials are 
made available this project will fail, 

During the past year four diseases—mumps, 
whooping cough, poliomyelitis, and in- 
fluenza—became epidemic. These were 
quickly controlled and the casualty rate was 
low. Venereal diseases have also been satis- 
factorily controlled, the rate dropping to an 
unprecedented low of 4.5. Tuberculosis, how- 
ever, due to living conditions, is on the in- 
crease with over 2,000 cases for the past year 
as against an average of 1,500 for prior years. 

The Territory is on guard against the out- 
break of tropical diseases. This is a constant 
threat on account of contact with armed per- 
sonnel passing through from other Pacific 
areas, 

Business has had a prosperous year. This 
is reflected in an increase of tax revenues, 
both Territorial and Federal. Defense jobs 
and the presence of thousands of armed per- 
sonnel have accounted for increased pur- 
chasing power. Inflation, however, has been 
kept down by price fixing and rationing under 
the Office of Price Administration and the 
Office of Civilian Defense. 

There has been an acute shortage of labor 
in Hawaii. Defense activities, with higher 
level of wages, attracted labor from local 
industries. Hawaii was designated a “critical 
labor area” with a net shortage of 14,000 
workers, the bulk being required for agricul- 
ture and for Army and Navy agencies. 

All governmental agencies of the Territory 
devoted their resources and personnel to aid 
and cooperate with military, naval, and Fed- 
eral agencies. This will continue until vic- 
tory is achieved. 

The restoration of civil affairs to civil au- 
thorities on March 10, 1943, has had a healthy 
reaction on the community. It has relieved 
military personnel for military duties; it has 
returned to civilians the responsibility of ad- 
ministering their own affairs. Hawaii can 
well be proud of its record of accomplish- 
ments. It is eager to demonstrate that its 
people are capable of carrying their share of 
any responsibility and of performing any 
task necessary to assure the fullest safety 
of the islands. 


Twenty Years After 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times: 

TWENTY YEARS AFTER 


Twenty years ago today Woodrow Wilson 
died. He died broken by the bitter knowledge 
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that the cause for which he led the Nation 
into war, the cause for which American boys 
fought and died on the fields of France, had 
been lost in victory. A great war President, 
he died defeated, not by the enemy but by his 
own people when they failed tu support the 
one aim that in his. mind justified the waste 
and agony of a conflict that up to that time 
had no parallel in history. He was repudiated 
as an idealist, and we returned to “nor- 
maley“; but if he could come back to the 
earth today, who could refuse him the title 
of the supreme realist of his generation? 

With terrible clarity the dying author of 
the Covenant of Nations saw that the war 
wo thought we had won was not over. He 
died in the “absolute conviction,” as he said 
in his last speech as President, that “within 
another generation there will be another 
world war if the nations of the world do not 
concert the method by which to prevent it.” 
America had a greater interest in preventing 
it than other nations because, he warned, 
“the next war would have to be paid for in 
American blood and money.” 

He died, too, in the absolute conviction 
that this country would have to accept the 
vision of reality that blind men called a 
dream. “I would rather fail in a cause that 
some day will triumph,” he said, “than to 
triumph ir a cause that I know some day 
will fail.” Twenty years after, the vindica- 
tion of Woodrow Wilson is cruelly complete. 
It is to be hoped that the education of the 
American people is also complete, for if we 
fail again there will be no peace, neither in 
our time nor for generations to come, 


Federal Income-Tax Returns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following articles 
from the Philadelphia Record of Febru- 
ary 3, 1944: 

SIXTEEN or TWENTY FEDERAL EXPERTS GIVE 
WRONG ANSWERS TO SAME INCOME Tax RE- 
TuRN—NeEw RuLING Voms Crry WAGE Tax 
DEDUCTION IN COMPUTING VICTORY Tax NET 
INCOME 


John G. Harl's experience with his income 
tax return—getting a total of eight answers 
to the same problem from Government ex- 
perts—is no isolated case. 

Instead, a Record survey disclosed yes- 
terday, Harl's case is typical of what is hap- 
pening to four-fifths of United States tax- 
payers. 

The Record submitted identical income 
figures to 20 internal revenue offices in 7 
States. 

Sixteen Government experts or 80 percent 
gave wrong answers. 

ONE SOLICITS $5 FEE 

Four, or 20 percent, figured the return 
correctly. One, in Newark did so only after 
he solicited and received a $5 gratuity for 
working on the Government's time. 
` The three other correct answers were cal- 
culated in Pittsburgh, Lancaster, and Indian- 
apolis. 

Two offices in the Philadelphia area—at 
4333 Frankford avenue, and at Chester—made 
no errors in arithmetic, But both misinter- 


preted the law, according to a ruling issued 
officially in Washington only yesterday. 


WAGE TAX DEDUCTION UPSET 


The new ruling held the city wage tax may 
not be deducted in computing the Victory tax 
net income. 

The unanimous opinion of accountants 
here had been that the deduction could be 
made. Collector Walter J. Rothensies had 
proceeded on the assumption that the tax is 
a “necessary expense” of working in Philadel- 
phia, and all his offices allowed the deduction. 

The belated ruling thus affects every re- 
turn in which the wage tax was an item pre- 
pared to date by internal revenue men and 
private accountants. All these thousands of 
returns are now incorrect, regardless of the 
accuracy of other items. 


NINETY-FIVE PERCENT MAY BE WRONG 


With the Record’s survey showing 80 per- 
cent of the Government's own experts mak- 
ing out incorrect returns, the imagination is 
staggered at the thought of how many errors 
must be made by taxpayers who do their own 
figuring. 

It would be surprising if more than 5 per- 
cent of all returns filed this year should turn 
out to be correct. 

The Record's problem as presented to the 
20 offices posed & relatively simple set of fig- 
ures. Income was from (1) wages, (2) one 
rental property, and (3) two stock transac- 
tions. There were normal deductions for 
taxes, interest, and contributions. 


TWENTY-NINE PROBLEMS IN RETURN 


The return, in effect, submits an arith- 
metical examination of 29 problems. But 
with this big difference: In an examination, 
a pupil getting 28 right answers out of 29 
would receive the high grade of 96 percent; in 
making out the tax return, one error throws 
the whole result out. 

The 14 Government experts who made mis- 
takes in arithmetic, or in copying figures 
onto the form, got results differing from the 
true answer all the way from 2 cents to 
$25.45. 

The correct answer, under the new ruling, 
was $79.17 gross, including $5.60 which can 
be deferred until March 15, 1945. Answers 
given by clerks ranged from $67.33 to $105.62. 


RULING ADDS 91 CENTS 


The correct answer arithmetically, when 
the wage tax is improperly deducted in Vic- 
tory tax calculations, was $78.26. 

Thus the new ruling added 91 cents to the 
tax liability. That was for a married man, 
living with wife and one child, whose wage 
tax was $31.20. 

The 16 clerks who got the wrong answer 
divided evenly in “favoring” the taxpayer 
and the Government, Eight figured the tax- 
payer's liability a total of $33.37 too low, and 
eight gave the Government $96.06 too 
much—a net taxation-by-error of $42.69. 

The clerks, with the exception of the fee- 
grabber in Newark, were patient and courte- 
ous to Record representatives, who presented 
themselves as bona fide taxpayers and asked 
no special service. 


ALL TRY TO BE HELPFUL 


All clerks tried to be helpful, though sev- 
eral questioned the claim for certain deduc- 
tions, particularly one for depreciation of 
the rented house. Their mistakes in arith- 
metic and copying were the sort of errors 
to be expected when one tries to take a long, 
complicated. mathematics examination un- 
der pressure. > 

In most offices reporters and correspondents 
had to stand in line for periods ranging up 
to 2 hours. At same places, notably Bethle- 
hem, Allentown, snd Detroit, correspondents 
failed to get to the desk at all after waiting 
for hours, 
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At Trenton, a reporter found, a mora- 
torium on making out returns was ordered 
last Monday, to continue until February 8, 
The reason: All clerks were ordered to attend 
a special school for further instructions. 

STATEMENT OF PROBLEM 

The problem submitted by The Record 
consisted of figures showing the following 
income: $3,120 from wages, $65 from stock 
transactions, $260.75 from rent. Deductions 
added up to $55 contributions, $159.40 in- 
terest, $243.20 taxes (including wages tax in 
Philadelphia). The 1942 tax was given as 
$61.20, of which half was paid. The total 
withheld by employer was $236.60. The tax- 
Payer was stated to be married, living with 
his wife and one young child. 

The figures were submitted to four offices 
in Philadelphia, three in New York City, and 
one each in the following places: Chester, 
West Chester, Norristown, Bryn Mawr, Pitts- 
burgh, Scranton, Lancaster, Camden, Newark, 
Wilmington, Washington, Baltimore, and In- 
dianapolis. 

HOW MISTAKES WERE MADE 

Some of the mistakes in arithmetic, de- 
tected by checking returns obtained at the 
offices with a correct return, were: 

Ninth and Market Streets: Added $65 stock 
profit in computing Victory tax net income; 
made three mistakes in multiplication: 1 
cent in favor of taxpayer, 5 cents and 1 cent 
in favor of Government. 

Germantown and Chelten Avenues: Made 
$10 mistake in addition in computing income 
from rentals; error favored Government. 

Fifty-second and Market streets: Added 
stock profit in computing Victory tax net in- 
come; picked up 40 cents on same item for 
unknown reasons. 

West Chester: Made $10 error in addition 
on rentals; computed 13 percent of $1,147.65 
as $198.19 instead of $188.19. Both errors 
favored Government. 

Norristown: Forgave $45.90 instead of $50; 
made 2-cent error in computing earned in- 
come credit. 

Bryn Mawr: Added interest wrong; $144.40 
plus $15 gave $169.40. Added tax credits 
wrong; $236.60 plus $30.60 gave $277.20. Both 
favored taxpayer. 

Camden: Failed to add depreciation when 
figuring rental income; included stock profit 
in Victory tax income; errors would cost tax- 
payer $25. 

Scranton: Figured Victory tax wrong, fail- 
ing to get right answer when taking 5 percent 
of $2,756.75; error favored Government. 

The Newark man with the itching palm 
was found at a desk on the fourth floor of 
the post-office building during a quiet hour 
when no one was standing in line. 

OFFERS AID FOR $5 

He told the reporter his return was “too 
complicated” and that he should see an ac- 
countant. “We only handle short ones,” he 
said. 

The reporter left. As he was waiting for 
an elevator in the hall, the clerk came out, 
said he was an accountant and offered to 
do the job at home that evening. 

This offer was refused, and the clerk finally 
offered to do it immediately for $5. He and 
the reporter went back to the desk and made 
out the form. 

DOUBLES EXEMPTION 

The clerk-accountant tried to induce the 
reporter to increase his exemptions for var- 
ious items and, despite the reporter's pro- 
test, did double the estimated expenditures 
for amusement taxes. 

The carefully computed return required 31 
minutes of the clerk’s time. 


Tax ANSWERS OBTAINED BY RECORD’S 
REPORTERS 


Here are the answers obtained in 17 in- 
ternal revenue offices by Record reporters to 
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an income-tax problem for which the correct 
tax is $79.17: 
Philadelphia: 
9th and Market Sts 
4333 Frankford Ave. 
52d and Market Sts. 
Germantown and Chelten Aves 


New York, East 45th St 79. 06 
New York, West 4th St—— 105. 62 
———T—T—————— 79. 17 


4Arithmetic correct, but law misinterpreted 
as to city wage tax. 
2 Correct answers. 


Slightly different figures were presented, 


through a misunderstanding, at Baltimore - 


and Washington. The correct answer there 
was $67.92, The clerks figured: 
c 867. 90 
— eaclies os in tains E S 
At Newark, the clerk, for a $5 fee, made one 
change in a deduction. He then obtained a 
correct answer, for his figures, of $78.20. 


The Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr, KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter from 
two of my constituents: 


AMERICAN LABOR PARTY, 
New York, N. Y., January 31, 1944. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN KENNEDY: The 
American Labor Party urges you to do your 
utmost to assure the right to vote for mil- 
lions serving their country on battle fronts, 
at sea, and in training centers. 

The objective, for which it is your duty to 
work and fight, is a simple one: The passage 
of a law providing for a simple, uniform Fed- 
eral ballot, distributed promptly and with- 
out red tape, which gives service men and 
women and the merchant marine the op- 
portunity to vote. 

A sound legal formula for reaching this 
objective can easily be devised if Congress 
would stop political juggling for partisan 
advantage. 

Anything less than the Green-Lucas bill 
would be a mockery. The conclusion is in- 
escapable that leaving the matter to a jum- 
ble of absentee voting laws would prevent 
millions of service men and women from vot- 
ing for Federal officials this year. 

It would be a grave affront, destroying 
morale of men at the front and on ships 
who are discharging the highest duties of 
citizenship, if several hundred citizens in 
Congress, playing politics as usual, were to 
deprive 10,000,000 or more citizens of their 
right to vote in this year’s election. Too 
many in Congress trust the armed forces to 
handle guns but not ballots because they 
fear the effect of the soldiers’ yote. 

Too many in Congress want the record of 
` 1942 and 1943 repeated when only a handful 
of Americans in the armed forces were able 
to vote. This year American democracy 


must be made at least as effective as that of 
Australia, where proper machinery enabled 
90 percent of Australian servicemen to vote. 

Few opponents to a workable system of 
voting have the courage to take an outright 
stand against the soldiers’ right to vote. 
Instead they devise crippling amendments 
which would emasculate any bill designed to 
make that right effective. 

An aroused public opinion calls on Con- 
gress to act swiftl. and effectively to pre- 
vent robbing millions in uniform of their 
franchise. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE S. COUNTS, 
State Chairman, 
ALEX ROSE, 
State Secretary. 


The Soldiers’ Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSEPH RIDER FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer the following amendment to S. 
1285, as reported to the House: Page 9, 
line 17, after the word “waterways”, 
strike out the period and insert a semi- 
colon and the word “and”, and after 
ee 17, insert the following new subsec- 
ion: 

(3) The term “State” includes the Terri- 
tories of Alaska and Hawaii. 


Mr. Speaker, the amendment which I 
have presented would extend the privi- 
leges of this legislation to the Territories 
by adding to the bill as it now stands a 
simple statement that the term “State” 
as used in this bill should be defined to 
include the Territories of Alaska and 
Hawaii. 

Those members of the committee to 
whom this amendment has been pre- 
sented have expressed themselves to the 
Delegate from Alaska [Mr. Drimonp] and 
myself as favoring its adoption. 

The net result of the amendment 
would be to cover the Territories into the 
provisions of this bill on the same basis 
as the States. It would recommend to 
the Governors of the Territories that 
steps be taken under the laws of the Ter- 
ritories to extend to the men in the serv- 
ices from the Territories the privilege 
of voting in the election this fall on the 
same basis as the citizens at home. 

It would, in addition, guarantee to the 
Territories the same facilities and co- 
operation of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments as are provided the States to carry 
out the purpose of this legislation. 

It does not extend to the men in the 
services from the Territories any voting 
privileges beyond that which they nor- 
mally enjoy as private citizens of a 
Territory. 

The extent to which the people of the 
Territories participate in the selection of 
Federal officials is extremely limited. 
Although the Territories are incorpo- 
rated parts of the country, the Federal 
Government still reserves complete con- 
trol over the executive and judicial 
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branches. The Governors and secre- 
taries of the Territories are appointed 
by the President of the United States and 
confirmed by the United States Senate. 
The members of the judiciary, including 
the members of the Supreme Court and 
the Territorial circuit courts, are likewise 
appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the United States Senate. 

The people of a Territory choose their 
own legislature on much the same basis 
as most States, but the laws passed by 
the territorial legislature are subject to 
veto by Congress. In the cases of both 
the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, 
Congress has never found it necessary to 
exercise this right. 

The people of the Territories do not 
participate in the election of the Presi- 
dent, the Vice President, or any Members 
of the United States Senate, as they 
are not represented in the Senate. Their 
participation in the election of Federal 
Officials is confined exclusiyely to the 
choice of their Delegate to Congress who 
sits in the House and carries the re- 
sponsibility for representing the Terri- 
tory in Congress, without the privilege 
of voting. This is the only official in the 
Territory of Hawaii who is elected at 
large and by a vote of all the people of 
the Territory. 

For the very reason that the partici- 
pation of the people of Hawaii in election 
of Federal officials is restricted to just 
this office, the election of the Delegate as- 
sumes.a measure of importance probably 
quite beyond what might otherwise be 
the case under different circumstances. 

Under the ballot customarily used in 
Hawaii, this office is the first on the leg- 
islative ballot. The other names on this 
ballot include the members of the Terri- 
torial Senate and the House. A second 
ballot is used to cover the election of the 
officials of the city and county of Hono- 
lulu or the officials of the other three 
counties of the Territory, this depending, 
of course, on the counties in which the 
election is held, 

The record of Hawaii shows that an 
extraordinarily high percentage of those 
eligible to vote exercises that right. As, 
one of the basic privileges of American 
citizenship, this right is cherished with 
unusual care and thoughtfulness. 

The exercise of this right as citizens 
has developed in the voting people of the 
Territory a strong sense of their responsi- 
bility as American citizens. This has 
been increasingly evidenced since the an- 
nexation of the islands more than 45 
years ago, and accounts in no small 
measure for the extraordinarily fine rec- 
ord made with and since the outbreak of 
war. 


The officials of the War and Navy De- 
partments, as well as the men in im- 
mediate command of that vital area, 
have been unanimous in their praise of 
this record, and testify that the coopera- 
tion of the civilian population has been 
invaluable in meeting the extremely seri- 
ous problems that have confronted these 
islands during the period of the last 2 
years, and still faces them. 

The performance of Hawaii’s people 
in this crisis is the natural outgrowth of 
the Federal Government’s policy of ex- 
tending to the people of the Territory a 
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large measure of local self-government. 
This policy has developed a sense of in- 
dividual responsibility and loyalty that 
has been attended with results that are 
characteristically American and enor- 
mously valuable to our common country. 

I believe, therefore, that in perpetu- 
ation of this policy it is important that 
the soldiers from the Territories receive 
their ballots also when the time comes 
this fall to vote. I think it would be 
most unfortunate if the men from Alaska 
and Hawaii who are wearing the uniform 
of the United States should be made 
to feel that they will have no part in 
the election while everyone else about 
them is receiving his ballot. 

I believe that the knowledge that they 
too will participate in the election, even 
though within the limitations customary 
to a Territory, will be a valuable con- 
tribution to their morale. 


Archbishop Curley States Russian Press 
Creates Disunity Among Allied Nations 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment by the Most Reverend Michael J. 
Curley, archbishop of Baltimore and 
Washington, in answer to the attack of 
Izvestia, official Soviet newspaper, on the 
Vatican: 


My answer to Mr. Stalin and his official 
paper is, that is a lie. 

Let me be frank. The statement made by 
the Russian paper Izvestia is absolutely and 
unqualifiedly false. It is in line with 
Pravda's statement about British attempts to 
make a separate peace and about many other 
things in the past. 

The purpose of the Russian press would 
seem to be to create disunity not only among 
the Allied Nations but everywhere the world 
over. In the meantime, Russia is preparing 
to take eastern Poland and the Baltic states, 
regardless of what the British and American 
governments may think about it, 


Wendell Willkie 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CALVIN D. JOHNSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I take the floor merely to ex- 
press agreement with my friend, the 
gentleman from Mississippi, Congress- 
man RANKIN, who some time ago on the 
floor of the House facetiously stated that 
Wendell Willkie was the administration’s 


secret weapon against the Republicans. 
After having read Mr. Willkie's state- 
ment concerning taxes, which was not 
qualified by an accompanying statement 
relative to reduction in unnecessary ex- 
penditures, I am forced to agree with my 
illustrious colleague, 


Soldiers’ Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON, HENRY 0. TALLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. TALLE., Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following letter and resolu- 
tion: 

UNITED FARM EQUIPMENT AND 
METAL WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, January 31, 1944, 
Hon. Henry O. TALLE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I am writing you these few lines 
to urge you to support the Worley bill or the 
Green-Lucas bill and vote down the Eastland- 
McClellan substitute, and do everything else 
in your power to pass legislation which will 
provide a uniform Federal ballot for soldiers. 
We all know, of course, that everyone wants 
the soldiers to vote, but the important thing 
now is to pass the law before it is too late. 

Enclosed find a copy of a resolution passed 
at a recent district conference of our union. 
The resolution is self-explanatory. I would 
appreciate it very much if you would insert 
this letter and the enclosed resolution in the 
RECORD. 

Sincerely yours, 
GLEN MESSNER, 
Educational and Publicity Director, 


Whereas the first essential of democracy is 
the right to vote; and 

Whereas the men and women in our armed 
forces are risking their lives in the defense 
of democracy: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this district conference of 
the United Farm Equipment and Metal 
Workers of America demand that Congress 
pass Federal legislation enabling soldiers to 
vote as the only effective method; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we condemn all partisan 
maneuvers such as tend to set up 48 separate 
State systems as unworkable, undemocratic 
and un-American. 


No Necessity for a National Service Act 


REMARKS 


O 


HON. JOHN B. BENNETT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 4, 1944 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the request by the President 
for legislation to draft every working 
man and woman in this country is not 
only presently unnecessary but it is con- 
trary to every concept of a free democ- 
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racy. The enactment of such legislation 
would represent the substitution of a 
form of totalitarianism for our demo- 
cratic processes. The thing we are try- 
ing to do in this war is to preserve and 
protect our own form of government. 
For it would be tragic indeed to win the 
war if at the same time we sacrifice 
our own freedom at home. 

If there was ever any justification for 
taking a radical step of this kind, it 
was at the beginning of the war before 
war production was under way at full 
speed, but there is no excuse for it now 
with production levels at their present 
high scale. Basically this legislation is 
thoroughly wrong. It would draft men 
to serve in private industry which is op- 
erating at a private profit. There is a 
vast difference between drafting a man 
to serve his country in the armed forces 
as against drafting men to serve a pri- 
vate employer. It would permit further 
regimentation of free labor by Federal 
bureaucrats who would be able. to force 
the laboring man to take any job in any 
part of the country. Men and women 
could be taken from their homes and 
families and moved to remote parts of 
the country at the whim of a new Federal 
agency. If war production demanded it, 
I would not oppose it. But not even its 
sponsors claim it has anything to do with 
war production, Itis plainly and simply 
a move to destroy free labor under the 
guise of war necessity. 

It is said this law will prevent strikes. 
But it will not do so. The experience of 
Great Britain proves that. There is a 
national service law in that country and 
it has not prevented strikes because in 
1942 the number of strikes in Great Brit- 
ain were greater proportionately than 
there were in the United States. We do 
not want to do in this country the very 
thing that we have accused our enemies 
of doing, namely, of punishing innocent 
people along with the guilty. This is a 
yicious practice which a free govern- 
ment could never condone. Let, if a na- 
tional service law were passed the mil- 
lions of workers who have never gone on 
strike during the war emergency, those 
who have served faithfully in war pro- 
duction throughout the Nation, would all 
be punished by conscription and placed 
in involuntary servitude merely because 
a small percentage of their number had 
engaged in unauthorized and illegal 
strikes. 

In northern Michigan, where I come 
from, Mr, Speaker, are three basic indus- 
tries—iron mining, copper mining, and 
lumbering, each vitally connected with 
the war effort. To my knowledge, there 
has not been one single strike in that area 
to interfere with this important produc- 
tion. The many thousands of our work- 
ers engaged in these totally vital indus- 
tries have worked faithfully and contin- 
uously without interruption. Would it 
not be grossly unfair to punish loyal and 
patriotic workmen of this type simply be- 
cause a small minority of workmen else- 
where in the country had gone on strike? 
Mr. Speaker, this type of legislation 
places a stigma upon every honest work- 
ingman in the country. It will not in- 
crease war production, nor will it pre- 
vent strikes, and I am unalterably op- 


posed to its passage. 
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United States Maritime Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 4, 1944 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, in the course of my remarks on the 
independent offices appropriation bill ap- 
pearing on page 828 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of Thursday, January 27, 1944, I 
took occasion to refer to financial aspects 
of the work of both the Maritime Com- 
mission and the War Shipping Admin- 
istration. I referred particularly to pur- 
chases, charter-hire, insurance, trade-in 
valuations, agency fees, repair costs, ac- 
counting control and findings by the 
General Accounting Office indicating, in 
the absence of explanation, gross waste 
and extravagance, running perhaps into 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 

In this connection I inserted a series 
of tables, including a few typical figures 
compiled for me from data furnished by 
the Maritime Commission and other offi- 
cial sources. 

In order to give a more complete pic- 
ture of the data supplied me by the Mari- 
time Commission, I desire to supplement 
my previous remarks by the following 
brief over-all summary prepared for me 
from the data referred to. 

VESSELS PURCHASED JULY 1, 1941—DECEMBER 31, 
1942 

The data furnished by the Maritime 
Commission indicates that 69 vessels, 20 
years or more of age, were purchased by 
the Commission during the period in 
question at a total cost of $26,353,835, 
or an average of about $382,000 per 
vessel. This average is between seven 
and eight times the average General Ac- 
counting Office book value for these 
vessels. The return to owners, however, 
would appear to be less than that in 
respect to similar ships from charter 
hire and war-risk insurance. 

VESSELS CHARTERED JULY 1, 1941—DECEMBER 31, 
1942 

The data furnished by the Commission 
indicates the charter of approximately 
1,200 vessels during the period in ques- 
tion—758 of these vessels being 20 years 
or more of age and having a total Gen- 
eral Accounting Office book value of 
about $37,800,000. The estimated char- 
ter earnings for the 758 vessels referred 
to for the 18-month period, according to 
the Commission, aggregate $199,767,162, 
or an average of over $263,500 per vessel, 

VESSELS INSURED JULY 1, 1941—DECEMBER 31, 
1942 

The data furnished by the Commission 
indicates war-risk insurance placed dur- 
ing the period in question on 690 vessels, 
20 years of age or more, in the amount of 
$477,337,985, or an average approaching 
$692,000 per vessel. This compares with 
a General Accounting Office book value 
of about $34,500,000, which is about 7 
percent of the insurance placed. 

It is understood that insurance paid 
is deposited in tax-free statutory reserves 
or construction funds, 


The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries, as the Members of 
the House appreciate, has been charged 
with the duty of investigating work of 
the Maritime Commission and the War 
Shipping Administration. Just what 
concrete results have been accomplished, 
just what progress has been realized, I 
do not know. I am impressed, however, 
by the statement of the distinguished 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. BLAND], 
chairman of that committee, on the floor 
of the House on Friday, January 28, in 
which he emphasizes the tremendous 
field of work under the jurisdiction of his 
committee. à 

He states that the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries has jur- 
isdiction not only over the merchant ma- 
rine and fisheries but also the Coast 
Guard, the Geodetic Survey, navigation 
aids, such as lighthouses and buoys, mer- 
chant marine hospitals and the Panama 
Canal. He further states that he him- 
self has felt sometimes that waste has 
existed and that his committee has been 
confronted in this field with some very 
troublesome problems. “Some of those 
problems“ he adds, “have almost killed 
me and I reckon some members of my 
committee.” 

The statement, Mr. Speaker, would 
seem to raise squarely the question of 
whether or not the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries is in a 
position to conduct effectively the inves- 
tigation which would appear to be of 
major importance from the standpoint 
of the taxpayers of the Nation. There is 
already pending before the Rules Com- 
mittee, I understand, a resolution pro- 
viding for a select committee to conduct 
this investigation. If the standing com- 
mittee is too busy to do a prompt and 
thorough job in this connection, it seems 
clear to me that the situation calls for 
the appointment of a select committee. 

No one, Mr. Speaker, least of all those 
responsible for the work of the two agen- 
cies, wants to see a repetition of the ex- 
travagance or scandals in the field of 
shipping which shocked us all at the con- 
clusion of the last war. Existing legis- 
lation was designed to prevent just that. 


Informing Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herein an article written by Mr. Ernest 
Lindley which was carried in the Wash- 
ington Post of February 2, 1944: 


KEFAUVER PLAN WORTH A TRIAL 


A few weeks ago there was a flurry of inter- 
est in the press and in Congress over the pro- 
posal that members of the Cabinet and the 
heads of other executive agencies regularly 
submit to questioning of Congress. Secretary 
Hull’s personal report to Congress on the 
Moscow conference was widely applauded as a 
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step in this direction. Although Mr. Hull was 
not questioned from the floor, his address 
anticipated and answered many of the ques- 
tions in the minds of the Members and of 
the public. 

Representative Estes Kerauver of Tennes- 
see has introduced a bill providing for regular 
question periods in the House. At these, 
department heads and agencies would appear 
on invitation from the House and answer 
questions. A Gallup poll indicated that 72 
percent of the electorate favors the substance 
of the Kefauver plan, while only 7 percent 
disapproves it, the remaining 21 percent hav- 
ing expressed no opinion. Many individual 
members of the House are in favor of it—some 
keenly so. 

It is important that the Kefauver bill 
should not be sidetracked and forgotten, 
because it is both constructive and entirely 
feasible. It involves no radical revision of the 
machinery of Congress. It displaces none of 
the present machinery. It is an addition. If, 
after adequate trial, it were found to be un- 
successful or of only limited value it could 
be dropped. 

Most Members of the House are poorly in- 
formed about many of the great questions 
on which they are required to pass judgment. 
Some, it is true, probably do not wish to be 
well informed. Some prefer to ignore the 
facts when they know them. It is not al- 
ways possible to determine from a reading of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp when a distortion 
is deliberate and when it is due to simple 
ignorance. 

But a great majority of the Members, even 
those who do not allow facts to be their 
guide, must be credited with a desire to be 
accurately informed. Many are accurately 
informed, and in extreme detail, about the 
particular matters which come before the 
committees on which they serve. The com- 
mittee system is essential and its aban- 
donment or modification is not proposed, 
Congress can cover thoroughly the whole 
range of governmental affairs only by divid- 
ing up the work through committees. As 
a result the conscientious Member tends 
to become a specialist in a few things while 
he does not learn enough of other things to 
make an intelligent judgment. 

The Kefauver plan would serve as a coun- 
terbalance to overspecialization. It would 
help to keep the House as a whole informed 
about the most important events and prob- 
lems. It would help to keep it informed 
on matters which do not require immediate 
legislative action but which are of such im- 
portance the other legislative problems 
should be weighed in reference to them, It 
would also serve, probably, to keep the heads 
of executive departments and agencies on 
their toes. 

There have been many schemes during the 
last 80 years for providing better liaison be- 
tween Congress and the Executive. Several 
times it has been proposed that members of 
the Cabinet sit in Congress and take part 
in the discussions, although they would not 
be allowed to vote. This proposal has 
foundered on numerous misgivings and ob- 
jections—the fear of Congress that the execu- 
tive branch would thus acquire too much 
influence, the fear of committee chairmen 
that they would be short-circuited, and the 
fear of the White House that its influence 
would be weakened by such intimate con- 
tact between Cabinet members and legis- 
lators. 

The Kefauver plan avoids all of these old 
objections. Cabinet officers would not sit in 
Congress or take part in the debates. They 
would appear at stated intervals on invita- 
tion of the House to answer questions for 
fixed periods. These questions would be 
filtered through the appropriate committees, 
to eliminate foolish or unimportant ones and 
to combine and rephrase those going to the 
heart of important matters. The Cabinet of- 
ficers or heads of other agencies would not 
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be required to appear—although they would 
undoubtedly do so as long as the question 
period was competently managed by the 
House. They could decline to answer par- 
ticular questions, with or without explana- 
tion. 

The Kefauver plan is so sensible and so 
thoroughly safeguarded that it is hard to see 
how any Member of Congress could object to 
it or how most of them could fail actively to 
favorit. At least. it is worth atrial. Neither 
its adoption nor its abandonment if it should 
not prove fruitful would disturb the existing 
machinery of Congress. 


The Soldier-Vote Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD J. WELCH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 4, 1944 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past 4 days the House has had under 
consideration the so-called soldiers’ vote 
legislation, and it has given serious con- 
sideration to two different measures. 

One of these bills was reported by the 
committee and the other bill was known 
as the Worley Federal bill, which con- 
formed to the Lucas-Green bill in the 
Senate. I supported the Worley Federal 
bill through until it was finally defeated 
by a record vote of 168 for to 224 against, 
on a motion to recommit and substitute 
it for the committee bill. This left only 
the committee bill to be considered by 
the House. Rather than oppose any 
legislation designed to be of assistance in 
aiding our servicemen and servicewomen 
in the armed forces to vote, I voted for 
the committee bill. This legislation will 
be largely reshaped in conference be- 
tween the House and Senate. I sincerely 
hope that the more liberal Worley Fed- 
eral bill, which in my judgment assures 
a better opportunity for the members of 
our armed services to vote, will be finally 
written into the bill when it will receive 
my full support. 


Greed Our Greatest Enemy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM M. RUSSELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 4, 1944 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, there came to my 
office the other day through the mails 
from Mr. Hubert M. Harrison, of the East 
Texas Chamber of Commerce, an article 
by himself entitled “Greed, Our Greatest 
Enemy.” Having read this article and 
agreeing with the things discussed by Mr. 
Harrison, I feel that this article is worth 
while, and that everyone in the United 
States should read it; and it is for that 


reason that I am herewith enclosing it 
with my remarks, hoping and trusting 
that every citizen in our great country 
will read it, and if we all do so, I know it 
will be of help to us. 

The article follows: 


GREED, OUR GREATEST ENEMY 


There is only one power on earth that can 
defeat America and her allies in this fight 
for human liberties and that is our own self- 
ish greed. While the men of our armed 
forces are facing death on battle fronts 
around the world, there are those who call 
themselves Americans who take advantage 
of the country’s dire emergency to try to win 
some selfish advantage at the risk of our 
national life, 

The time has come for sober thinking and 
plain words about men and women, in what- 
ever group, who put selfishness above their 
country’s welfare. The striking union-labor 
employee who stops war industry, prolongs 
the war, and causes the death of additional 
American boys; -the manufacturer with a 
Government cost-plus contract who pads 
pay rolls with unnecessary employees and 
winks at increased labor costs or turns out 
inferior goods at huge profits; the politician 
who thinks more of staying in office than of 
doing his courageous duty in war problems; 
the aimless, thoughtless, self-centered man 
or woman who wastes money and vital mate- 
rial and who complains at slight inconven- 
iences and does absolutely nothing useful to 
help win the war, are all unworthy of the 
privileges they enjoy. 

Our national leaders may well plead for 
unity among the pecple, America has not 
yet put its whole heart and soul into this 
war. We have invested some money in War 
bonds, we have contributed to war-aid agen- 
cies, some have rendered services great or 
small at home, and others have made the 
supreme sacrifice. But too many are think- 
ing: What can I get out of this war? Rather 
than: What can I put into this war to help 
win it? 

Perhaps when many more homes have re- 
ceived that ominous telegram from the War 
Department or the Navy Department begin- 
ning: “We regret to inform you—” then may- 
be public opinion will become aroused and 
traitors and slackers will be ostracized in the 
community. 

Th God there have always been enough 
Americans who were willing to fight for their 
country to preserve it—even for slackers and 
grafters and profiteers and traitors. 


Favoritism in Gasoline Rationing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 4, 1944 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, there 
is printed herewith a newspaper article 
from the Newark Evening News of Tues- 
day, February 1, which tells of outra- 
geous favoritism in the issuance of gas- 
ration coupons, which may to some de- 
gree account for the shortage of that 
precious commodity, and a letter from 
Philip S. Clarke, a member of the Manas- 
quan Rationing Board who has three 
boys in uniform, is most enlightening. 

I have referred this matter to Mr. 
Chester Bowles, Administrator of the 
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Office of Price Administration, with the 
request that a prompt investigation be 
made to the end that those who are 
guilty of such unfair practices may be 
promptly and properly attended to. 

The article and letter follows: 


O. P. A. Executive Gers Gas as COMMERCIAL 
FISHERMAN—BOOTH WINS IN APPEAL TO 
Woo.ter From Manasquan BOARD'S DENIAL 
Manasquan.—Some of the grizzled fisher- 

men here, as well as the unpaid members of 

the Manasquan ration board, are having dif- 
ficulty understanding why a certain high- 
ranking O. P. A. executive is entitled to gas 
rations as a commercial fisherman. 

Regional Administrator Woolley overruling 
the local board from his Empire State offices 
in New York says Lance E. Booth, his re- 
gional food-rationing officer, rates the rations. 

Fishermen who say they watched Baoth's 
white-flanneled form last summer on his ma- 
hogany and white, chrome-plated 40-foot 
cruiser, are bitter. 


TWO THOUSAND ONE HUNDRED GALLONS 
APPROVED 


Booth, who lives at 801 Park Avenue, Spring 
Lake Heights, received rations of 1,200 gal- 
lons of gasoline in July 1943 on the basis of 
an application in which he stated that the 
“principal occupation of the principal user” 
of his boat, Mike II, was “commercial fishing.” 
Complaints began to come to the local board, 
which started an investigation just before 
Booth applied for and received 900 more gal- 
lons, again for “commercial fishing.” 

Five days later, October 6, the board ap- 
Fealed to Ralph W. Hackett, district O. P. A. 
director at Trenton, saying the Mike II ap- 
peared to be “purely a pleasure boat owned 
by a high O. P. A. official.” 

Records showed the Mike II was built in 
1937 and has provisions for installation of 
two swivel chairs and rod holders. 
The hold is 2 feet deep, and fish storage space 
is 5 feet by 1. 

TO PAY UPKEEP 


Booth was summoned to a hearing before 
the local board November 2 to prove his pro- 
fessional piscatorial standing. Booth testi- 
fied he had at one time left O. P. A. to serve 
in the Coast Guard with his boat, but re- 
turned to the agency in December 1942 when 
he was discharged for medical reasons. He 
said he had been unable to sell the boat and 
so decided to try to pay the upkeep by fishing. 

Coast Guard records show he spent only 
15 days fishing from July to September 1943, 
and that of these 11 were working days at 
O. P. A. Booth explained he arranged with 
O. P. A. to take off the 11 days as part of his 
annual leave. 

“VERY STUPID MISTAKE” 


Booth explained further he had meant that 
he was a commercial fisherman only when 
he was actually on the boat. He conceded 
he had made “a very stupid mistake in fail- 
ing to understand the O. P. A. regulations,” 
which state that a mere fishing license or 
sale of the catch does not make a commer- 
cial fisherman. 

“It shouid also appear,” the rule sets forth, 
“that the applicant is regularly engaged in 
fishing as his business.” 

Booth told the local board he had made 
a mistake which he would correct in any 
way the board desired, and he agreed to and 
did return the 900 gallons. 

CHANGE OF HEART 

But Booth apparently had a change of 
heart about the case. He informed the 
board November 17 he had decided to ap- 
peal the matter to Chester Adams, regional 
mileage director, Adams got an opinion from 
Kimball Prince, regional rationing attorney, 
that a boat operated on an average of once 
a week to catch and sell fish could be deemed 
to be operating “regularly,” and that upon 
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the facts stated by Booth “I would say he is 
engaged in commercial fishing as a business.” 
. The board thereupon again wrote Hackett, 
reiterating its stand that “in point of time 
consumed” fishing did not appear to be 
Booth’s principal occupation. 

Hackett affirmed the board’s action No- 
vember 24. Booth thereupon again appealed 
to the regional office, and December 9 
Woolley overruled both the board and Hack- 
ett. 

Woolley opined that while Booth’s gross 
fishing revenue for the 3 months was only 
$400, “by operating the boat during better 
fishing months and more frequently it is 
possible to gross in the neighborhood of 
$6,000 a year. Upon all the facts, I find the 
applicant is operating a commercial fishing 
boat and a ration should be issued to him.” 

A week after that ruling Booth notified 
the board he was putting his boat up for 
the winter, but that he would resume oper- 
ations late in March and would then file 
a new application. 


OCCUPATION EXECUTIVE 


There is one more phase of this intricate 
picture. In applying for supplemental gas 
for his car January 8, Booth wrote that his 
principal occupation is that of an O. P. A. 
executive. He explained the injury suffered 
in the Coast Guard makes it impossible for 
him to walk a mile to the railroad station. 

Booth said today everything was done 
openly and above board in his boat case, and 
that he feels his work with O. P. A. should 
not deprive him of the same rights as any 
other citizen; that since the boat is used ex- 
clusively for fishing he rates the gas. 


A LITTLE CONFUSED 


He conceded he was a little confused at 
first about the gasoline regulations but 
points out his job is food rationing and that 
actually he knew no more about the compli- 
cated gas rules than any other citizen. He 
also stressed there never was any intent to 
deceive the ration board about any phase of 
the case, for the board knew as well as any- 
body that his full-time job was with O. P. A. 
Booth says he was thinking of the boat, 
rather than himself, when he answered the 
principal occupation question. 


— 


Manasquan, N. J., February 3, 1944, 
Hon. James C. AUCHINCLOsS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. AUCHINCLOsS: Please read the 
enclosed article from the Newark Evening 
News of February 1. I think you ought to 
know about it because several people have 
already expressed their indignation to me 
and stated that they were going to write to 
you about it, 

I have served as a volunteer on the Ma- 
nasquan rationing board for a year and a 
half—4 days and 2 nights a week. The pres- 
ent case tops anything we have been up 
against, and people coming to the board 
have been bitter in their comments. 

You see, a ration board cannot appeal 
from a decision against it. We are supposed 
to keep quiet and avoid criticism of O. P. A. 
or resign. I don't want to resign. I have 
three boys in uniform, and T want to do 
what I can to help. 

After our own board said this man was not 
entitled to a gasoline ration to run his 
sports cruiser and the Trenton office upheld 
us on appeal, the regional office where the 
applicant works overruled us both and said 
that Mr. Booth was entitled to the 2,100 
gallons of gasoline he got last summer and 
fall to run his boat, mostly on week ends, 
on 15 fishing trips. This was during the 
time when an A-book holder was allowed 
only 8 gallons a month, 

An old man and his wife came into the 
ration board day before yesterday and asked 
for enough gasoline to drive to Baltimore 


with their daughter-in-law and her baby to 
visit their son, a wounded soldier in a hos- 
pital there. We had to tell him that O. P. A. 
rules forbade any ration for this purpose; 
he would have to go by train. He replied 
that he couldn't afford the railroad fare for 
three people to Baltimore and back. His 
appearance supported his statement. He 
only wanted 25 gallons. What do you think 
he thinks about Mr. Booth’s 2,100 gallons? 

I think you ought to ask Mr. Bowles to 
investigate this incident and correct it so 
that people will not think there is one rule 
for O. P. A. officials and another for tax- 
payers who furnish the money for their sal- 
aries. Won't you give this matter attention, 
please. 

Cordially yours, 
PHILIP S. CLARKE, 


Soldier Voting Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM W. BLACKNEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 4, 1944 


Mr. BLACKNEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been very much interested in the recent 
discussions before the House upon the 
proposition of making it easier for our 
men and women in service to vote. From 
the inception of the presentation to Con- 
gress of the various bills pertaining to 
soldiers voting, I have felt that our men 
and women in service should be given a 


full and complete ballot in order that 


they might express as American citizens 
their opinion as to the various candidates 
for public office that they favor. I have 
not been in favor of the Green-Lucas bill, 
nor the Worley bill because of their in- 
fringement upon constitutional rights. I 
do not believe in throwing aside any 
phase of the Constitution by a wave of 
the hand. Our Constitution, adopted in 
1787, went into effect in 1789, and for 
more than 150 years has been the guid- 
ing genius of this great Nation of ours. 
I am not in sympathy with those who 
think because we are at war that the pro- 
visions of the Constitution can be ruth- 
lessly thrust aside. Therefore, I have 
favored giving to the men and women in 
service a complete ballot, predicated up- 
on the old historic rights of the States 
to regulate voting. 

Nobody questions the right of our men 
and women in service to vote; it already 
exists. The controversy, however, rests 
upon the proposition as to whether the 
Federal Government or the States should 
provide the machinery for the election in 
which our service men and women are 
earnestly urged to vote. 

In the history of the American Gov- 
ernment, the States have always pos- 
sessed and exercised the right of voting. 
That is a prerogative which is given them 
under the Constitution; it is a right that 
has never been trespassed upon by the 
Federal Government. The attempt to 
pass a second Green-Lucas bill, or the 
Worley bill in the House, is the first time 
an attempt has been made to usurp the 
prerogatives of the States with reference 
to elections, 
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Let us consider for a moment the Fed- 
eral ballot bill, known in the Senate as 
the Green-Lucas bill, known in the House 
as the Worley bill. Under the terms of 
this bill, the soldier boy gets a bobtailed 
ballot with no names of candidates 
placed thereon. The name of the Demo- 
cratic Party is printed on the ballot with 
the place where the soldier boy puts his 
cross; likewise with the Republican 
Party. Not a name appears on the bal- 
lot. He does not know who the candidate 
for President or Vice President is on 
either party so far as the ballot is con- 
cerned; he does not know the name of 
the candidate for Senator or the candi- 
date for Representative in his own con- 
gressional district so far as the ballot is 
concerned. 

Many of these servicemen across seas, 
now numbering 4,000,000, by election 
time probably numbering 5,000,000, will 
be from representative districts that 
have been changed since they entered the 
service. They will not know the names 
of the Congressmen from their districts; 
neither will they know the numbers of 
their districts, because the ballot will not 
tell them. The only way they would 
know, would be that they had been able 
to keep up with the information from 
home, which in hundreds of thousands of 
cases would be impossible. So the pro- 
ponents of the Federal ballot would give 
to a serviceman a piece of paper with 
party names on it only, not a single 
candidate’s name being printed thereon; 
and the soldier boy would be asked to 
vote this type of ballot. Under the Fed- 
eral ballot, he could not vote for State 
Officers; he could not vote for county 
officers. 

In addition to the utter silliness of the 
form of the Federal ballot is also the 
proposition of its unconstitutionality. 
Several States of the Union, including the 
great State of New York, through their 
law-enforcing officers, have stated that 
such a ballot could not be counted in 
those States. You would have the 
peculiar spectacle, then, of giving a 
soldier boy a ballot, which in some States 
could be counted, and in others could 
not be counted. The danger of such an 
election is too great for this Nation to 
risk. 

Under the terms of the House bill, the 
men and women in service can vote by 
ballot for Federal, State, and county offi- 
cers. They can vote a straight ticket if 
they desire; they can split their ticket if 
they desire, because their ballot contains, 
just as your ballot and mine does, the 
names of the particular candidates for 
office on the respective party tickets. 
Already most of the States of the Union 
have called their legislatures into session 
to advance the date of the elections in 
their respective States in order to give 
the soldier boy a longer time to vote. 

I am heartily in favor of every service 
man and woman voting, should they de- 
sire. But I want them to vote a ballot 
that is fair on its face; that has the 
names of the candidates on it; that 
gives them the right to vote on all offi- 
cers as we do at home; namely, Federal, 
State, and county. Many a soldier boy 
is more interested in voting for some 


friend of his on the county ticket than he 


is in voting for a State or Federal officer. 
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He should have this right. He cannot 
do it under the Federal bill; he can do 
it under the bill which continues the 
right of the States to regulate elections. 

Some argument has been made by 
those who favor the bobtailed, or Federal 
ballot, that the ballot would be too heavy 
and could not be transported. This is 
not true. The full and complete ballot 
would weigh from six-tenths of an ounce 
to an ounce. Assuming there are 12,- 
000,000 men and women then in service, 
that would represent 500 tons of ballots 
tobe mailed. Let us cut out hundreds of 
tons of needless propaganda now being 
sent to the soldier boy, which he does 
not want and which costs the taxpayer 
thousands of dollars, and in its place 
give to our service men and women a 
bona fide ballot, which is their preroga- 
tive as American citizens. 

After several days of intensive study 
and debate, the House of Representa- 
tives, by a vote of 328 yeas to 69 nays, 
reaffirmed their faith in the right of the 
States to control elections. This was a 
great victory for constitutional govern- 
ment. It showed the Nation clearly and 
definitely that so far as the great ma- 
jority of the Members of the House of 
Representatives is concerned, they stand 
upon the principles of our great Con- 
stitution, which is looked upon by ex- 
perts of government the world over as 
the greatest political document ever 
penned by man. 


New Jersey and the Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 4, 1944 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey, Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include Senate 
Joint Resolution 2, State of New Jersey, 
approved January 25, 1944, and which 
reads as follows: 


Senate Joint Resolution 2 


Joint resolution memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to adopt legislation, 
expeditiously, which will leave to the 
States the responsibility of providing the 
form of absentee ballots and all provisions 
for tabulation of the vote and which will 
provide for Federal action only in the de- 
livery, collection, and return of the ballots 


Whereas Congress is considering soldier vote 
legislation; and 

Whereas the Constitution of the State of 
New Jersey provides that no elector in the 
actual military service of the United States 
shall be deprived of his vote by reason of his 
absence from his election district, and places 
the duty upon our legislature to provide by 
law for the effectuation of this guarantee; 
and 

Whereas the New Jersey Legislature is now 
in session and desires to make all further 
changes in our laws which will improve the 
opportunity of our servicemen and serviee- 
women to vote; and 

Whereas New Jersey servicemen and service- 
women will be assured of their right to vote 
for all Federal, State and county candidates 


and also on public questions if Congress will 
provide merely for full and speedy coopera- 
tion in the delivering, collecting, and return- 
ing of the ballots: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and General 
Assembly of the State of New Jersey: 

1. That the Congress of the United States 
be and is hereby urged to adopt legislation, 
expeditiously, which will leave to the States 
the responsibility of providing the form of 
absentee ballots and all provisions for tabula- 
tion of the vote and which will provide for 
Federal action only in the delivery, collection 
and return of the ballots, 

2. That the secretary of state be and is 
hereby directed to transmit, immediately 
following the passage of this joint resolution, 
a copy thereof, properly authenticated, to 
the Secretary of the Senate of the United 
States, to the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and to each Member of the Senate 
and House of Representatives from the State 
of New Jersey. 

8. This joint resolution shall take effect im- 
mediately. 

Approved January 25, 1944. 


Some Fights We’ve Missed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 4, 1944 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Frank C. Waldrop, of 
the Washington Times-Herald, February 
2, 1944: 

SOME FIGHTS WE'VE MISSED 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 

It is routine these days for orators and 
politicians to claim that the world is smaller, 
on which account the United States of 
America must get into war inevitably, if war 
there is. 

Just why this smallness makes our part in 
every war inevitable they never explain very 
clearly. 

It is true there are more powerful weapons 
in the world today than ever before and more 


“people to use them. World population and 


world powers of destruction have both en- 
larged steadily for the past 500 years. 

But it is not true that every increase in 
population and every invention of new weap- 
ons have automatically spread the scope of 
war. 

It is only true that some wars have been 
local and some have not and that in two 
recent instances war has become entirely 
general for reasons not yet entirely explained 
to the satisfaction of all. 

Since the founding of this Republic we 
have had many opportunities to get into 
both localized and generalized wars. Once 
‘we resisted temptation very well. 

There came to hand yesterday an inter- 
esting compilation of such wars since 1800, 
which we reprint herewith for your reflection 
and study. Note which nations in this 
quietly dramatic serial account have spent 
their force on wars in many directions, and 
ponder what has happened to them since: 

1801: The old German Empire breaks up, 
and all territory on the left bank of the 
Rhine is ceded to France. 

1802: French aggressions in Holland, Italy, 
and Switzerland. 

1805: England declares war on Spain; 
France fights Austria. 

1806; Napoleon enters Berlin. 
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1807: Napoleon defeats Russia. 

1808: Napoleon invades Spain. 

1810: France annexes Holland. Turks 
driven out of Balkans. 


1812: War starts between United States 
and England. 
1814: France invaded from all sides, 


Napoleon to Elba, British seize and burn 
Washington. 

1815: Napoleon leaves Elba, is defeated by 
British and Germans at Waterloo, then sent 
to St. Helena for life. 

1816: Holland annexes Belgium. 

1817: British wars in India. 

1822; Greeks and Turks at war. Civil war 
in Spain. 

1823: French Army enters Spain. 

1824: British battle for Burma. 

1825: Russia wars on Turkey. 

1826: Russia invades Persia. 

1827: Turks driven from Greece, 

1828: Russia overruns Rumania. 

1829: England and Austria 
against Russia. 

1830: Revolution in Poland and France. 
Belgium revolts from Holland, 

1831: Prussia and Austria aid Russia 
against Poland. 

1832: Egypt revolts against Turkey. 

1838: French bombard Mexican ports. 
Debt collection, old style. 

1839: Britain wars on China. 

1846; War between the United States and 
Mexico. 

1848; Schleswig-Holstein fights Danish an- 
nexation. 

1849: Danish-Russian War. 

1850: Britain blockades Greece. 
and Austria war. 

1834: France and England war against 
Russia. 

1856: British war on China and Persia. 

1861. Civil War in United States, British 
blockade runners supply South. 

1864: Germans defeat Danes. 

1866: War between several German states, 
Austria wars on Italy. 

1868: Britain invades Abyssinia. Spanish 
revolution. 

1870: Franco-German war. 

1871: Alsace-Lorraine goes to Germany, 
Back to France in 1918 and back to Germany 
in 1940. 

1874: Spanish civil war. 

: Balkan wars. 
1877: Civil war in Japan. Russia wars on 


intervene 


Prussia 


: British war on Zulus. 

1880: Boers and British battle. 

1881: France wars on Tunis. 

: Britain wars on Egypt. 

: Japan wars on Korea, 

: Russia wars on Afghanistan, 

: Balkan wars. Italy wars on Abys- 


1894: Japan wars on China. 
: Belgium seizes Congo State, 

Spanish-American War. 

: British wars on Boers. 

1900: Boxer war in China, United States 
returns Boxer indemnities. 

1904: Russo-Japanese war. 

1910: Japan takes Korea. 

1912: Balkan wars. 

1914-1918: Russia, France, Britain, Italy, 
United States, Japan, Rumania, Serbia, Bel- 
gium, Greece, Portugal, and Montenegro (12 
nations), battle Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Turkey, and Bulgaria. 

1917-18: The United States of America 
participated in the World War. 

1931: Japan seizes Manchukuo. 

1982-83: Europe repudiates all World War 
debts to United States ($12,000,000,000). 

1934: Italy takes Abyssinia. 

1937: Japan develops an incident in China, 

1938-39: Germany takes Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Poland. France and England 
declare war on Germany. 

1940: Russia takes part of Finland. Ger- 
many seizes Denmark and defeats Norway, 
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Holland, Belgium, and France. 
war against England. 

1941: Germany and England at war. 
Russia, Italy, Rumania, and Japan, against 
Germany in 1914, like the figures of the year, 
have reversed their position and are with 
her in 1941 until midsummer, when Ger- 
many attacks Russia. 

December 7, 1941: Pearl Harbor attacked; 
United States at war with Germany, Japan, 
Italy, and their satellites. 

1943: Germany repelled by Russia; Italy 
out of war. United States rising as attack- 
ing power in Atlantic and Pacific waters. 


Italy joins 


Japan’s Lack of a Moral Code 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 4 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article recently published in the news- 
papers served by the International News 
Service. The senior Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Bone] is the author of the 
article, which is entitled “Bone Reviews 
Japan’s Lack of Moral Code.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Bone REVIEWS JAPAN’s LACK OF MORAL CODE 
(By Homer T. Bone) 

WAsHINGTON, January 29.—The somber pic- 
ture of what happened to American troops on 
Bataan should be a constant reminder to us 
that the most savage tribes on earth could 
be no more ferocious and sadistic than those 
who have been blessed with the arts and sci- 
ences of so-called modern civilization, once 
these emotional barriers have been broken 
down, 

Most Americans believed the humanizing 
influence of western civilization had devel- 
oped in the Japanese mind some degree of 
respect for the common decencies of life. 


PLANS FOR CONQUEST 


That viewpoint has been widely shattered 
by the tragic story of Bataan. Our military 
and naval leaders will now have to shape the 
specific war policies necessary to the com- 
plete conquest of our enemy in the Pacific. 

Once that is achieved, we should set about 
with vigor and intelligence to end forever the 
Japanese menace. Certainly we possess 
enough intelligence to accomplish that de- 
sirable end. 

Upon innumerable occasions I have called 
public attention to the fact that our own 
nationals once busily engaged in arming Hit- 
ler and Hirohito, and I was as bitter in con- 
demnation of this practice as the amenities 
would permit, Along with millions of Ameri- 
cans, I viewed with consternation and with 
feelings of deepest concern the shipment to 
Hirohito of millions of tons of the finest scrap 
steel that could be accumulated in this coun- 
try—enough steel to build much of the vast 
armament of Japan. 

Some men defended this trade as a neces- 
sary adjunct of modern trade. Their voices 
were sufficiently loud to drown the voice of 
protest. Perhaps the supreme tragedy of 


Bataan will forcibly remind us of our folly 
in arming our potential enemies, and stand as 
a constant reminder of our frightful blunder 
in not only supplying them with materials 
but also with the finest technological infor- 
mation from the scientific laboratories of 
America, 
WE TAUGHT JAPAN 


The great international cartels did not 
overlook Japan in the scope of their opera- 
tions. So Japan became a beneficiary sharing 
in the great pools of scientific knowledge de- 
veloped in the laboratories of the countries 
now her sworn enemies. These harsh and 
cold facts must be remembered if this war is 
to bring home to us a very grim and necessary 
lesson. 

It will avail us little if we crush militarism 
in Japan only to help revive it later by our 
economic, industrial, and technological proc- 
ess, If this be deemed an indictment of cer- 
tain business practices, we need only to con- 
sider that indictment-in the light of the fact 
that our past operations are coming back to us 
now in blood, sweat, and tears and in the 
broken and battered bodies of our boys. The 
steel and munitions of war we shipped to 
Japan are coming back to us in the form of 
“Bundles for America.” 

The pieces of shrapnel taken from the 
maimed bodies of American soldiers came 
from scrap piles in our beloved America. 
Whatever else may be said about this 
wretched business, it is high time that we 
develop some new moral codes in business, 
which plays so important a part in interna- 
tional relations, 


JAPAN HAS NO CODE 


The fact that Japan is guilty of crimes 
charged against her seems to be convincing 
evidence of her determination to wage ruth- 
less and relentless warfare against the Allies, 
The American people will have to accommo- 
date themselves to the thought that they are 
in for a struggle with a power as completely 
indifferent to standards of common decencies 
as were the Asiatic hordes that once nearly 
overran the whole civilized world. 

Certainly the logic of events calls for a 
program which will forever end the possi- 
bility of recurrence of such outrages in a 
world which calls itself civilized. We are 
going to have to learn the grim lesson that 
the matchless achievements of science can 
be used to destroy civilization as well as to 
advance its culture. If this lesson is lost 
upon humanity, the future is ominous indeed. 

One of the most peculiar manifestations 
one witnesses in the National Capital is the 


continued use of Tojo as the principal devil 


in the Japanese drama. 

Little or nothing is said about Hirohito, 
the spiritual as well as the political head of 
Japan. If reliable authorities are to be be- 
lieved, the Japanese Nation draws from the 
Son of Heaven. If that be true, every con- 
sideration of international policy calls for a 
proper handling of that particular problem, 

If idolatrous worship of the Emperor of 
Japan leads the Japanese soldiers to the com- 
mission of atrocities, the description of which 
is almost too shocking to be told, it is time 
that this fountainhead of inspiration to such 
sadism be dried up. 

If this is not done, the world will again 
face an embattled Japan as soon as she can re- 
arm. Unless we are exceedingly cautious and 
remain on guard we may again witness the 
terrifying spectacle of some of our own people 
rearming a new and revitalized Japan—all in 
the sacred name of trade. All we can do at 
this moment is to highly resolve to end this 
menace to world peace. It is a sad and bitter 
contemplation but one that must be faced 
realistically. It is the supreme. tragedy, of 
this generation. 
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The Draft Boards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 4, 1944 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 1 
am placing in the Recorp an editorial 
from the Wichita Eagle, of Wichita 
Kans., entitled “The Draft Boards.” I 
believe the suggestion in this editorial is 
a timely one and entitled to the consid- 
eration of this Congress. It reads as 
follows: 


THE DRAFT BOARDS 


Members of local draft boards, who have 
been working without pay since 1940, may re- 
ceive tokens of gratitude from their Govern- 
ment. Recognition of their services will be 
in the form of honors such as honorary com- 
missions in either the Army or Navy. A 
House bill, if enacted by the National Con- 
gress, provides Army recognition starting with 
lieutenant and ending with lieutenant colo- 
nel after 5 years of draft-board service. The 
commissions do not call for any allowances, 
pensions, mustering-out pay or service re- 
muneration of any kind. At the end of the 
war all would be given a month of active 
status, thus making them eligible to become 
members of veterans’ organizations. 

In Wichita many of the draft-board mem- 
bers are veterans of the First World War. 
They have given many days of precious time 
to war work and with a minimum of criticism 
from anyone. They have remained as anony- 
mous as any individuals who ever served their 
country. Very few persons know even mem- 
bers of the draft board in their district. Pa- 
triotic service certainly is worthy of recog- 
nition. 


Freedom-Loving Americans Should Take 
Notice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 4, 1944 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Daily News of February 3, 
1944, carried a news article that is most 
shocking. It has been well known for 
some time that State socialism, parading 
under the guise of the New Deal, had 
many things in common with commu- 
nism. It has also been well known that 
prominent and influential Communists 
held high positions in the New Deal ad- 
ministration. Now, however, the Com- 
munists make an open and public drive 
to elect candidate Franklin D. Roosevelt 
to a fourth term. 


Thus the Communists wage a political 
battle side by side with the political ma- 
chines of our great cities, such as the 
Kelly-Nash machine of Chicago, the 
Pendergast machine, and the Mayor 
Hague machine. What is going to be- 
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come of the American way of life if 
these forces prevail? What will become 
of free enterprise in America if the plan 
of the Communists for a fourth term 
becomes a reality? What hope is there 
for the world if the great United States, 
a product of individual liberty and pri- 
vate enterprise, goes to the peace table 
with the leadership of the Communists 
and their coworkers, who openly espouse 
many of the principles of State social- 
ism? These are the philosophies that 
are distressing the world. The world is 
not distressed because we have too much 
Americanism. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to extend my re- 
marks by including the news article 
referred to: 


FOURTH TERM URGED BY DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
AND MARYLAND COMMUNISTS 


A fourth term for President Roosevelt is 
favored by the Communist Party for Mary- 
land and the District of Columbia, according 
to announcement in Baltimore today by Al 
Lannon, executive secretary of the party. 

Fulfillment of aims of the Teheran Confer- 
ence, described by Mr. Lannon as “the great- 
est turning point in world history,” necessi- 
tate national unity behind the President) he 
said. 

“We Communists,” Mr. Lannon said, “for- 
mulate all of our policies with the single 
aim of active collaboration with the demo- 
cratic and progressive majority in the Na- 
tion.” 

Every effort should be made to defeat the 
forces of “profascism” and aggressive im- 
perialism within the United States, and these 
cannot be defeated without maximum na- 
tional unity, he said. 


Raymond Clapper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT F. WACNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 4 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very mov- 
ing editorial in today’s Washington Post, 
on the death of Raymond Clapper. I 
have known and admired Ray Clapper 
for many years. He died as he had 
lived—a true soldier of democracy, in the 
front line of the battles, in peace as in 
war, for decency and justice. In every 
story he covered, in all the stirring events 
that passed under his scrutiny, he sought 
and found the truth that made men free. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RAY CLAPPER 

Ray Clapper went out at the top. 

That he had to die at this time is heart- 
searing news But American planes are 
plunging to earth every day in all parts of 
this flaming world. This one was carrying 
a soldier of the press, an ace of aces. 

Ray Clapper was always a front-line re- 
porter, in peace or in war. 

He was in the front line in every battle 
for truth and justice in the past two decades, 


He was always the reporter, searching out 
the fact. 

He served his apprenticeship in the en- 
listed ranks here in Washington. And he 
advanced by ability, honesty, and integrity 
alone. First, in his heart, was the dignity 
and the responsibility of his profession. He 
never forgot that his job was to tell America 
the facts so the people would know. 

The Washington Post is proud that he 
started his career as a columnist on this 
newspaper. But even as a columnist Ray 
Clapper was always the great reporter. Let 
others pontificate. Ray depended on his 
legs, his eyes, his ears, his inquiring mind, 
in a never ending, patient search for facts. 

This war found him an admired, respected, 
successful captain in his profession. It 
would have been so easy for him to have con- 
cluded to rest on his laurels. 

But not Clapper. He thought only of a 
reporter’s duty. He saw Great Britain in its 
dark days; he soared over the Himalayas into 
Chungking; he flew over Rome on the first 
raid; he stood with the troops in Sicily. And 
destiny found him in the South Pacific catch- 
ing the spirit of the boys in the jungle, 
writing the finest copy of his career. He died 
a full general in the eyes of every news- 
paperman in America—at the top. 

It is a cruel blow to family and friends. 

But we know—as Ray knew facts—that his 
spirit cannot die. He stood for everything 
that was fine in Americanism, in journalism, 

Somehow, in thinking of Ray Clapper, the 
recent story by Ernie Pyle of the death of a 
beloved American captain in Italy keeps com- 
ing to mind. Pyle told how the captain’s 
men shyly paid rough tribute. They cursed 
reverently. They surreptitiously held his 
cold hand, straightened his collar, smoothed 
his coat; and silently dedicated themselves to 
fiercer opposition to oppression. 

We believe that everywhere in our great 
country today, newspapermen are figura- 
tively straightening Ray Clapper's collar, 
cursing reverently; and dedicating them- 
selves to carry on his fight—that the people 
may know and democratic America may 
not die. 


The National Service Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 4 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrcorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Why Not Tell Fighting 
Men the Truth?” printed in the Janu- 
ary 29 issue of Labor. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Wary Not TELL FIGHTING MEN THE TRUTH? 


LABOR OUTLINES A PLAN BY WHICH THE PRESI- 
DENT, OR SECRETARY STIMSON, OR BOTH, MAY 
STRENGTHEN SOLDIER MORALE 


In pleading with the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs te approve President Roose- 
velt’s plan to draft American workers for 
private profit, Secretary of War Stimson 
argued that the measure would have a good 
effect on the morale of our soldiers on the 
fighting fronts. 
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Many of them believe, he stressed, that 
there has been a let-down on the home 
front and that American workers are falling 
to do their part in this great emergency. 

Undoubtedly ou: soldier boys have been 
misled by the antilabor propaganda with 
which newspapers and magazines and radio 
commentators have flooded them. Labor 
agrees with Secretary Stimson that this has 
produced an unfortunate and perhaps a 
dangerous situation. 

Labor submits, however, that the remedy 
is not to penalize American workers, but to 
give our soldiers the truth about what is 
happening on the farms, on the railroads, 
and in the war plants in this country. 

We respectfully submit that the time is 
here when Mr. Stimson and the President 
himself, who is the Commander in Chief of 
our armed forces, should address themselves 
to this important task. 

A few days before Mr. Stimson testified 
before the Senate committee, his chief as- 
sistant, Under Secretary of War Patterson, 
proclaimed with apparent satisfaction that 
the record made by “industry and labor” 
was “unparalleled.” 

Official reports fully sustain Mr. Patterson, 
Never in all the history of the world have 
men and women produced the instruments 
of war in such volume and with such skill 
and speed as have American workers since 
this war began. 

We have literally overwhelmed the enemy. 
We have piled up immense reserves. Our 
soldiers, sailors, marines, and gallant air- 
men are the best equipped, the best housed, 
the best clothed, the best fed among all the 
soldiers of the world. 

These results have been accomplished 
without compulsion. They constitute an 
amazing and altogether gratifying triumph 
for the kind of American democracy our 
brave soldiers are dying to preserve, 

American workers have accomplished these 
things, as President Hoosevelt and Mr. Stim- 
son well know, under the most distressing 
conditions. In too many instances they have 
done their job despite wretched housing, 
inadequate transportation, insufficient food, 
and other appalling handicaps. 

Furthermore, and for this we have the tes- 
timony of high Government officials, ma- 
chines in American war factories operated 
under wartime conditions are deadlier than 
the enemy’s bullets on foreign battlefields, 

Paul V. McNutt, Chief of the President's 
Manpower Commission, says industrial 
safety is “a major war problem” and the 
Office of War Information, an agency very 
close to the White House, tells us that since 
Pearl Harbor accidents have killed 37,600 
men and women workers, or 5,000 more than 
the announced combat losses of the armed 
forces, 

In addition, 4,710,000, or 60 times the num- 
ber of fighting men wounded or missing in 
action, have suffered from accidents. Of 
those injured, at least 210,000 were perma- 
nently disabled. 

All this represents a loss of 270,000,000 
man-days a year, says the O. W. I., or the 
equivalent of withdrawing 900,000 workers 
from production lines for a full year. 

These are facts which should cause think- 
ing men to cease worrying about the com- 
paratively minor effect of such strikes as 
have occurred—most of them the result of 
the provocative attitude of anti-union em- 
ployers. 

Instead of urging Congress to draft Amer- 
ican workers for private profit, why wouldn’t 
it be a good idea for Mr. Stimson—and bet- 
ter still, the Commander in Chief himself— 
to go on the air, from time to time, and 
relate to our soldiers in foreign fields the 
facts we have stated, and many more which 
may easily be gathered from official records? 

Coming from the President or from Mr. 
Stimson, labor is convineed our soldiers would 
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find these facts most convincing. They 
would no longer speculate about what is 
happening on the home front, because they 
would be in possession of the truth. 

They would know that American labor has 
not let them down, but, on the contrary, has 
done as good a job on the home front as our 
defenders have done on the battle fronts. 


The Voice of the Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
“IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 4, 1944 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
extend my remarks by including an 
article from the January 26 issue of the 
Nebraska Union Farmer. The manag- 
ing editor of this paper, Mr. Chris Milius, 
is the president of the Nebraska Farmers 
Union, and the editor is Mr. L. S. Herron. 

I commend this article to the Congress 
as coming from those who know. 


FAIRNESS IS ALL FARMERS NEED 


Some people are fussing. about Congress 
not appropriating as huge sums as have been 
proposed for hand-outs, subsidies, and baits 
for farmers. They try to make a war-food 
issue of it. by arguing that the slashing of 
appropriations for agriculture will reduce 
production of farm products. 

Farmers do not till, plant, cultivate, and 
harvest with dollar bills, but with labor, 
equipment, and supplies Most farmers capa- 
ble of adding to the national food supply have 
the means to buy the equipment and sup- 
plies, and hire the labor they need, if the 
equipment, supplies, and labor were available. 
It is not a question of congressional appro- 
priations, but of arranging priorities to allow 
farmers the things they need with which to 
produce. 

As for incentives, farmers would not ask 
for any more than they are getting if the in- 
comes of other groups were held down in 
proportion. But if incentives are needed, 
they can best be provided not by subsidies 
and hand-outs, and unpredictable interfer- 
ences with natural laws, but by permitting 
farmers to have a larger part of what natural 
prices would be. 


Strikes in Great Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
; or 


HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 4 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi- 
torial entitled “Striking Britons,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Post of Febru- 
ary 1, 1944. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 


- 


STRIKING BRITONS 


Some Americans will be surprised to learn 
that the number of strikes occurring in 
Great Britain in 1943 reached an all-time 
high for the twentieth century. Although 
more than half these strikes were so-called 
“quickies"—that is, unauthorized work 
stoppages that lasted 2 days or less—the 
amount of time lost from all strikes added 
up to 1,800,000 man-days for the year, the 
worst record since 1937. And that despite 
the fact that the British worker is subject 
to compulsory national service laws. 

The British strike figures clearly indicate 
that national service legislation—whatever 
its other merits, and these, it seems to us, 
are decisive—is not a sure-fire panacea for 
the strike evil, as many Americans seem to 
believe. The British Government’s extra- 
ordinary powers to deal with strikes, coupled 
with the support of organized labor, have 
prevented serious work stoppages in essential 
war industries such as have occurred here, 
But the British have not discovered any cure 
for the occasional strikes that are spontane- 
ous explosions of pent-up irritation gen- 
erated by the stress and strain of war. 
Strikes of this kind provide a means of 
blowing off steam and relieving pressures 
that, given no outlet, would constitute a 
more dangerous threat to the war produc- 
tion program, 


The Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 4 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 24), 1944 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an article en- 
titled “The Soldier Vote,” written by the 
late Raymond Clapper and published in 
the Chicago Times of Wednesday, De- 
cember 22, 1943. This is a legacy, Mr. 
President, which every Senator and every 
Member of the House ought to read. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SOLDIER VOTE 
(By Raymond Clapper) 

The soldier-vote question cannot be left 
where the Senate has attempted to leave it. 
In effect the Senate has said that the Consti- 
tution prevents the United States Govern- 
ment from insuring that its soldiers have 
the opportunity to vote. 

How does it come that the distinguished 
constitutional lawyers of the Senate have so 
suddenly lost their ingenuity that no way 
can be found by which American soldiers 
can be guaranteed an opportunity to vote? 

Ways have been found by which the Gov- 
ernment of the United States fixes rents on 
your shelter, fixes the price of your groceries 
and tells you how often you can buy a pair of 
shoes. 

Ways have been found under the Constitu- 
tion by which the United States Government 
has spent $15,000,000,000 to build war plants 
operated by American industry. 

Ways have been found by which the Gov- 
ernment of the United States can take your 
18-year-old son and either put him through 
college or fix him up with a nice fox hole out 
on some jungle island in the South Pacific. 
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Ways have been found by which the Gov- 
ernment of the United States can do just 
about anything that it is necessary for the 
Government to do. 

It is odd that these constitutional lawyers 
in the Senate simply can’t find a way to in- 
sure a vote for the soldiers who are drafted 
and sent out to defend Iceland or to fight in 
Italian mud, 

Will the servicemen accept any such ex- 
cuse? As one distinguished veteran of the 
last war, Col. E. Brooke Lee, says in an edi- 
torial in the Maryland News, there has been 
no talk, even in the United States Senate, 
that this is a States’ war. Everything that 
has or will happen to those young Americans 
in this war, he says, has been voted by this 
Congress to be a completely Federal and na- 
tional responsibility and function. This war 
is a complete national effort. To work at all, 
Colonel Lee adds, the method through which 
the servicemen are to vote must flow along 
the same channels. 

His point, which many servicemen are 
making, is that no real opportunity to vote 
will be allowed those serving the fighting 
forces if the States are “requested” by Con- 
gress to set up machinery for conduct of the 
voting. The reason is that the Army and 
Navy are far removed from the sphere of State 
government. Men in the Army and Navy are 
not allocated to services, divisions, or ships 
with any regard for their States or voting 
residences. 

As Colonel Lee says, the 48 States as indi- 
vidual agencies of local government can no 
more conduct an election among members 
of the armed forces of the United States than 
they can conduct the supply system, the hos- 
pital system, the rail system, or any other 
of the services that affect all these mer, The 
States will not even be able to find out where 
their soldiers and sailors are for months after 
the next Presidential election. 

Only the Army and.Navy know where these 
men are, and only the Army and Navy can 
distribute or collect their mail, their food, 
their ammunition, their clothing, their 
weapons, or their wounded, Colonel Lee says, 
Congress has set up this method for all the 
tools of war. Why change it for the distribu- 
tion of the great weapon and privilege of the 
free citizen—the ballot? 

Does any distinguished constitutional law- 
yer in the Senate think the matter can be 
disposed of on the Senate floor by explaining 
that the Constitution of this Republic will 
not permit its defenders to be protected in 
the privilege of voting? 


Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, criticism 
and correction of mistakes of bureaus 
and departments are proper functions of 
the Congress; but our efforts along that 
line are being used by some people and 
some groups as an excuse to attack and 
undo everything that has been done in 
the past 11 years, whether good or bad, 
with the result that much beneficial leg- 
islation is being threatened. A case in 


point is the Home Owners’ Loan Corpo- 
ration. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


I am very proud that I was a Member 
of the Congress which in 1933 passed the 
original H. O, L. C. legislation by a non- 
partisan and virtually unanimous vote; 
and the people of this country should be 
equally proud of the manner in which 
this Home Owners’ Loan Corporation has 
been administered. This legislation in 
1933 was the most advanced measure 
ever undertaken for the encouragement 
and maintenance of home ownership. It 
displaced despair with hope in the hearts 
of millions, and kept many a building 
and loan company out of receivership. 
You will recall that the average H. O. 
L. C. borrower in the dark days of the 
depression when his loan was refinanced 
was delinquent 2 years on his mortgage 
payments, in arrears 2 to 3 years on his 
taxes, and was either facing foreclosure 
or had already lost his home. We re- 
placed those delinquent loans with the 
longest term amortized mortgage—at 
the most reasonable interest rate—on 
properties that as a class were the poor- 
est risks. This great humanitarian act 
was fully justified if we had lost a billion 
dollars, but the remarkable thing about 
it is that the taxpayers have never lost 
one single dollar because of the H. O. 
L. C., and will not lose a single dollar, 
unless—and bear this point in mind— 
unless the Congress votes for immediate 
liquidation of this corporation, in which 
event the taxpayers will lose $400,000,000 
and many of those so insistently urging 
this liquidation would profit that amount 
at the taxpayers’ expense. 

Why this sudden urge for immediate 
liquidation? The H. O. L. C. is already 
being liquidated in an orderly manner, 
Since 1936 when they ceased making 
loaus they have reduced their invest- 
ment from approximately $3,500,000,000 
to $1,500,000,000, and under existing 
laws, must complete liquidating by 1952. 

Immediate liquidation can have but 
three results—all of them bad—as far as 
the people and taxpayers are con- 
cerned. First, a loss of something like 
$400,000,000; second, expense and in- 
convenience to present borrowers who 
will have to refinance through private 
companies; third, it will contribute to 
inflation. Let me give you an example 
of how it will work. An original $6,000 
loen has been reduced to $2,000. It 
would be a gilt-edge risk at $4,000, and 
since the borrower is being put to the 
expense of making a new loan, he will 
be tempted—probably encouraged—to 
make it for $4,000, thereby pouring 
2,000 more dollars into a market which 
already has more dollars to spend than 
there are consumer goods to buy. Mul- 
tiply that example a few thousand times 
and you will have what we fear—infla- 
tion. 

You all know the powerful campaign 
being waged to cause this liquidation— 
the prairie fire method. It has brought 
a deluge of letters to my desk from the 
building and loan companies of my State. 
You know the kind of letters I mean be- 
cause you are receiving them, too. I do 
not know the sort of replies you are 
making, but I want to place in the Rec- 
orp, for the information of my fellow 
Members of Congress, a copy of one of 
my replies, and trust that my position 


will be emulated by many of my col- 
leagues in whom I have every conf- 
dence. 

JANUARY 24, 1944. 
Mr. J. B. DOLLARD, 

President, First Federal Savings and Loan 
Association, Capitol Securities Build- 
ing, Boise, Idaho. 

Dran Mr. DoLLARD: This is to acknowledge 
your letter of January 18 enclosing copy of 
a letter from Con n DirKseEN relative 
to the liquidation of the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation. 

I am not at all sure that an immediate 
liquidation of the H, O. L. C. would be bene- 
ficial to the taxpayers of the United States, 
and I will tell you why. The chief argument 
for liquidation is that the H. O. L. C. is in 
competition with private business, but since 
it has not made any loans since 1936 that 
argument is not valid. 

H. O. L. C. should not be confused with 
other emergency housing projects. It was 
set up in 1933 with a capital of $200,000,000, 
which is still intact, and has never cost the 
taxpayers $1 additional; while it did save the 
homes of something like 1,000,000 families, 
and incidentally bailed out some rather shaky 
building and loan companies,by taking over 
their least desirable loans. Most of H. O. 
L. C.'s losses were occasioned by its assistance 
to these private loan companies. 

The great majority of the loans made by 
the H. O. L. C. (approximately two-thirds of 
all the money loaned by them) are not only 
worth par, but a considerable premium above 
par, and, if the H. O. L. OC. were forced to 
liquidate them at par now, as suggested by 
Congressman DIRKSEN, the taxpayers would 
lose approximately $400,000,000. Its liquida- 
tion would only result in the sale of these 
choice premium loans, and the H. O. L. ©. 
would be left to use their far-flung organiza- 
tion to service only the poorer loans referred 
to above. 

If the H. O. L. C, is allowed to continue in 
operation for the time anticipated by the 
Congress—until 1952—they will not only be 
able to return to the Public Treasury their 
original $200,000,000 capital, but a nice profit 
on their operation. Since they are not in 
competition with private business, I can see 
no particular advantage in liquidating them 
at this time. 

On the other hand, I can see a distinct dis- 
advantage to present borrowers by forcing 
them to go to the expense of refinancing their 
loans with private companies, while private 
purchasers of the choicest of the H. O, L. C. 
loans at par would make a very considerable 
profit at the expense of the taxpayers. 

I have very recently taken occasion to look 
into the affairs of the H. O. L. C., and the 
above statements are my honest convictions 
on the subject. However, if you can furnish 
me any additional information or show me 
where I have erred in my conclusions, I will 
appreciate it very much. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
COMPTON I. WHITE, 
Member of Congress. 
NATIONAL HOUSING AGENCY, 
FEDERAL HOME LOAN 
BANK ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 18, 1944. 
Hon, COMPTON I. WHITE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Ma. WHITE: We believe you will be 
interested in having some current facts con- 
cerning the progress in liquidation of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, particu- 
larly the record of its accomplishment in 
your State. 

Out of a total of nearly two million appli- 
cations filed throughout the United States 
and its possessions during the period from 
June 13, 1933, through June 12, 1936, at 
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which time the Corporation’s lending activi- 
ties ceased, 1,017,821 loans were closed having 
a dollar value, including subsequent ad- 
vances chiefiy for taxes, repairs, and other 
necessary expenses, of nearly three and one- 
half billions of dollars. Of this amount, 
4,692 loans were closed in Idaho, representing 
an aggregate amount of $8,875,603. 

Citizens of Idaho can take real pride in 
the way its home owners who formerly were 
in distress and were helped by the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, have shown a 
determination to pay off their obligations. 
They are not only reducing their interest 
expense and increasing their equities, but 
they are also by this process making a sub= 
stantial contribution to the Nation's anti- 
inflation program of private debt reduction. 

The total amount of outstanding loans of 
the Corporation in Idaho, together with the 
value of the properties acquired, has now 
been reduced through collections and the 
sale of its properties to a balance of 
$3,090,040, equivalent to 64.8 percent. A to- 
tal of 1,651 borrowers have paid their ac- 
counts in full, and approximately 309 bor- 
rowers are now making monthly payments 
in excess of the amount required under their 
contract. The Corporation was obliged to 
take over through foreclosure a total of 427 
properties. As of September 30, 1943, all but 
15 of these have been sold. From August 
1939, pursuant to an act of Congress which 
authorized the extension of loans in justifi- 
able cases from the original 15 years to a 
maximum of 25 years, a total of 500 loans 
of the Corporation in Idaho were extended. 

Despite extensions and the delay of pay- 
ments of some who are still unable to meet 
their obligations on time, the Corporation in 
its Nation-wide operations has liquidated its 
assets to the extent of 57 percent as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1943. 

Certainly the people of this country can 
well be proud of this record particularly 
when it is recalled that legislation in 1933 
providing for the longest term amortized 
mortgage at the most reasonable interest 
rate on properties that as a class were the 
poorest financial risks, was the most ad- 
vanced measure ever undertaken for the en- 
couragement and maintenance of home own- 
ership. You will recall that the average 
H. O. L. O. borrower, at the time his loan 
was refinanced, was delinquent 2 years on 
his mortgage payments, in arrears 2 to 3 
years on his taxes and was either facing 
foreclosure or had already lost his home. 

Such a record should be a source of pride 
to you and to the Congress which passed the 
original H. O. L. C. legislation by a non- 
partisan and virtually unanimous vote. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN H. FAHEY, 
Commissioner, 


A Cup of Kindness 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
article from Collier’s weekly magazine: 

“A CUP OF KINDNESS 

“And we'll tak a cup o' kindness yet, 


For auld lang syne.” 
—Robert Burns. 


From Dr. Lin Yutang’s new book, The Wis- 
dom of Confucius (Modern Library, New 
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York, 1943, 265 pp., 26 illustrations by 
Jeanyee Wong, 1 map, $1.50), we've just 
found out what Confucius’ central piece of 
wisdom really was. The great Chinese 
thinker lived 551-478 B. C. 

Solely and simply, Confucius’ controlling 
idea was this: That if everybody in a coun- 
try would do his or her best to be kind, gen- 
erous, and decent to everybody else, the sum 
total of this kindness, generosity, and de- 
cency would produce in that country a kind, 
decent, and generous social system, under 
which the largest possible number of people 
could feel that life was worth living. 

On this central proposition is hung the 
entire philosophy of Confucius—who inci- 
dentally was no stuffed-shirt or pompous 
jackass, and who had a sort of Mark Twain 
sense of humor. 

Maybe there’s something in it. There is 
at least this much in it: The individual, 999 
times out of 1,000, cannot exert much direct 
effect on the great tides of force awash in 
his own time; but he or she can at least be 
personally kind, generous, and decent in pri- 
vate life. It is no easy job. One of its hard- 
est aspects is the matter of deciding what is 
the really kind thing to do in certain situa- 
tions. But it can be achieved, and practice 
makes something approaching perfect. 

Perhaps—who knows?—if the majority of 
us in the twentieth-century United States 
were to try out Confucius’ approximately 
2,450-year-old idea and stick to it for a few 
years, miracles would appear in our national 
life. 


Make F. E. P. C. Permanent—Support 
Scanlon Bill, H. R. 3986 
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Tuesday, February 1, 1944 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, our 
fighting men are about to face a supreme 
test—the like of which, we who are se- 
cure can hardly imagine. I speak of 
cracking the western front. We have 
the stupendous example behind us of 
the raging land battles of our allies. It 
is our turn now—to take on the full 
massed army of the enemy, in attack. 
_ We shall break him with all the physical 
being, technical skill, and material power 
which we have brought together and de- 
veloped in the past years. We have been 
warned in advance by those conducting 
this campaign that our personal loss will 
be dreadful. It will mount into the hun- 
dreds of thousands. No battle of ours 
until now compares with what lies ahead 
for us. Itis our turn now. 

In the face of this impending sacrifice, 
let us examine with the honesty of a sur- 
geon’s scalpel what we have contributed 
to real democracy to compensate for this 
bitter loss. How much is there undone? 
What of the unfinished democracy here 
in the republic? 

In losing the best of a generation to 
the Nazi brute are we attacking discrim- 
ination with boldness and righteous 
scorn befitting our soldier-liberators? 

In honest truth, we can say that in 
these days the Bill of Rights and the 
“four freedoms” are being excoriated by 
some in America, who have never caught 


the real meaning of democracy. We 
know from recent debate in this chamber 
that the reactionary is prepared to rob 
the working rights of the Mexican, Jew, 
Negro, Catholic, or persons of foreign 
birth, as the case may be. If we do not 
turn the tide of this force our fighting 
men will return to find the choking vines 
of discrimination obliterating the Ameri- 
can worker for whose very existence he 
is fighting abroad—and who has sus- 
tained him with arms as he made the 
fight. 

The men who are about to attack are 
one—to the enemy. The enemy will 
know the power of his fire—not his race, 
creed, or the origin of his forebears. 

F. E. P. C., the one practical Federal 
agency which has met the minority ques- 
tion with a real answer—jobs, not 
words—is itself under salvo here in the 
Congress, its real function being diverted 
by the age-common game of might- 
is-right politics. This should not and 
cannot be the case in a free Nation. The 
question concerns the working existence 
of our own citizens. This question con- 
cerns three-quarters of the peoples of 
the earth’s globe who look to us for 
judicious leadership and revitalization 
of the meaning of popular government. 

Ben Franklin was succinct with re- 
spect to who we are and what we mean 
to the peoples of the world about us. Let 
us hear him again: 

The eyes of Christendom are upon us, and 
our honor as a people is become a matter of 
the utmost consequence to be taken care of. 
If we give up our rights in this contest, a 
century to come will not restore to us the 
opinion of the world; we shall be stamped 
with the character of poltroons and fools. 


The F. E. P. C. is war government. 

The Executive order by which it was 
established is an expression of equity and 
cold-blooded reality, war marked by the 
constitutional authority of the President 
as Commander in Chief. 

Our Constitution is minorities. The 
stature of our moral leadership grew im- 
measurably through the statesmanship 
and vigorous equalitarian stand of the 
President when he issued this order. 
The order as amended in May 1943 reads 
in part: 

It is the policy of the United States to 
encourage full participation in the war effort 
by all persons in the United States, regardless 
of race, creed, color, or national origin, in the 
firm belief that the democratic way of life 
within the Nation can be defended success- 
fully only with the help and support of all 
groups within its borders. 


This order has provided equal oppor- 
tunity for all Americans to participate in 
the production of battle weapons. To 
fight a war and tyranny as was organized 
by our enemies, we must call all hands on 
deck or go under. Previous discrimina- 
tion as we had known it had to go by the 
board for reasons of survival and by the 
very nature of our democratic doctrines. 
We could not cut back the right of some 
30,000,000 of minorities to share in the 
flood of work growing out of our war 
effort because of his or her particular 
custom or color of skin. Total war de- 
manded total mobilization of manpower. 

Because of our gigantic effort, hitherto 
untapped natural resources had to be 
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forced out of our continent. To date the 
income of this Nation amounts to 
$160,000,000,000 dollars per annum com- 
pared to forty billion per annum of a 
decade ago. This new wealth made 
ruthless demands on every available pair 
of hands. The threat of distinction 
made no fine line of difference—young- 
sters and the aged; Irish, Polish, Negro, 
Scot; and even the infirm—we needed 
them all desperately. To have daliber- 
ately denied any person work and promo- 
tion would have been to sabotage our- 
selves as a whole. 

Apart from the reality of plain work 
to be done let us never underestimate the 
morale of the minority in relation to war, 

Thirty millions of people subject to 
discrimination is a vast number. It is 
20 to 25 percent of the Nation. Dis- 
illusionment and frustration among 
neglected people was the cause in great 
part of the collapse in Western Europe. 
The Fascist mind resorted to endless in- 
vention and finally abducted the spirit 
of millions who had been discriminated 
against—economically or otherwise. 

As to ourselves—how could our profes- 
‘sions to democracy square with our in- 
duction of minorities into the armed 
services while at the same time deny 
them right to produce weapons of war to 
protect their sons, our kin and neighbors, 

It is only logical that once the need for 
labor was established, any person occu- 
pied in war work should receive pay on 
an equal basis with his coworkers. This 
is the labor standard of the land. 

This is the meaning of economic de- 
mocracy and proper in a nation abound- 
ing in wealth such as ours. A 

F. E. P. C. has the support of progres- 
sive labor leaders whose main preoccupa- 
tion and task is to guide the practical and 
political affairs of the American workers. 
On the other hand, there are those labor 
leaders who would pull their own house 
down rather than admit a dark-skinned 
coworker to the full privileges of a feder- 
ation for workingmen. 

I quote from the statement of the 
executive council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor at their sixty-third con- 
vention held in October 1943: 

The direct and whole-hearted participation 
of the representatives of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in the work of the Fair 
Employment Practice Committee has been 
based on the recognition of the fact that race 
discrimination in war employment is incon- 
sistent with the Nation's foremost objectives 
in war for the survival of democracy. Such 
discrimination is not only contrary to in- 
dividual human rights affirmed by our Con- 
stitution and basic to our institutions, but 
is also a threat to national unity during 
and after the war. Differential treatment of 
minority groups, and especially Negroes, at 
the time of maximum employment induced 
by the war, is bound to establish and perpetu- 
ate basic differentials in the Nation's wage 
structure solely because of race. When em- 
ployment is curtailed after the war, the crea- 
tion of a reservoir of cheap labor among Ne- 
gro workers can only serve to destroy the 
established wage standards for all labor and 
result in racial strife. Insistent need for 
elimination of race discrimination in employ- 
ment and wage standards is thus dictated, 
not only by the Democratic principle to which 
the labor movement is pledged, but also by the 
need to assure economic stabilization. 
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The labor movement will crumble and 
crash if any segment of organized labor 
allows the resolutions and pledges taken 
in convention assembled to become a mere 
scrap of paper and allow words issued in 
convention to become a mere pap. 

Railroad workers who have been dis- 
criminated against are wondering 
whether they shall see their case fitfully 
settled by the special committee ap- 
pointed by the President. I am wonder- 
ing with them. I shall watch develop- 
ments with interest. 

If responsible labor leaders have gone 
down the line in support of F. E. P. C. it 
is because of reason and a desire for 
healthy economics. Democratic prin- 
ciple is their pump-primer. A wise labor 


organization is not dry rot in the land, - 


but a live organism. It cannot help but 
recognize the minority workers, These 
millions have and will work into the 
labor system and in turn become the 
consumers of the goods it fabricates. 

I wish to quote at this point from 
President Philip Murray’s report to the 
sixth constitutional convention of the 
C, I. O. held on November 1, 1943. In 
endorsing F. E. P. C., he has said: 

Two years of practical experience in deal- 
ing with problems of discrimination in em- 
ployment on grounds of race, creed, color, 
and national origin by the President’s Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment Practice prove 
that these undemocratic and socially de- 
structive practices can be controlled if ap- 
proached with vigor and honesty—there is 
much ground yet to be covered, of course, 
for deep-seated habits and prejudices cannot 
be changed overnight. But a basic orienta- 
tion has been achieved and we have a gen- 
erą! understanding now of the policies which 
must be followed in the long pull—from the 
time of the establishment of the first com- 
mittee, C. I. O. has given strong support 
to this work. It was instrumental in ob- 
taining the issuance of Executive Order 
8802. It pressed for vigorous enforcement 
without fear or favor. It has urged full and 
prompt investigations and hearings in all sit- 
uations where discriminatory practices have 
taken place. 


The idea of an American minority 
sounds strange to most of us. Who is 
he? It is hard to think that we are any- 
thing but plain Americans—all of us, 
But there are those who have been stand- 
ing on the fringe of equal opportunity for 
generations, or who have been discrim- 
inated against for fear of aiding the 
enemy. There are the million refugees 
who have fled the Axis combine to seek 
freedom and work within our shores. 
There is the American Indian, who re- 

' ceives only a minimum share in our in- 
dustrial system—but whose inherent 
craft skill no one questions. Some 
twenty millions of our people are immi- 
grant or first- or second-generation Ger- 
mans, Italians, Jews, Finns, and French- 
Canadians. There are in America ap- 
proximately 7,000,000 or more persons of 
Polish descent immediate or remote. 

One person in 10 in the United States 
is a Negro. There are 13,000,000 people 
in this largest minority group. 

A major portion of 3,000,000 Spanish- 
Americans are located in the Southwest- 
ern States. These people’s forebears 
helped settle New Mexico, Arizona, Texas, 
and southern California. New Mexico 
bore the highest loss of the 9,000 men 


who went to Bataan in April 1941. The 
Two Hundredth and Five Hundred and 
Fifteenth Coast Artillery of New Mexico 
was made up of Spanish-speaking men in 
ace antiaircraft units, Many are Jap- 
anese prisoners now. 

The F. E. P. C. is a fair yardstick to 
measure minority percentages by. Of 
the 3,000 complaints filed with the com- 
mittee last year, 81 percent alleged dis- 
crimination because of race or color, 9 
percent because of religion, 542 percent 
because of alienage, and 41⁄2 percent be- 
cause of national. origin. 

The F. E. P. C. is not trying to impair 
the traditional employee-employer rela- 
tionship of 30,000,000 persons in the 
United States but by adjusting com- 
plaints it is setting patterns for a greater 
slice of democracy than they ever re- 
ceived before. 

As matters stand today a member of 
a minority group has one-eighth as good 
a chance of getting placed in skilled or 
semiskilled occupations as a member of 
a majority group. à 

F. E. P. C. has a big job cut out ahead, 
This Congress has a big job cut out ahead 
and the duty of making America a place 
of equal job opportunity for the men and 
women who are now returning or who 
are still overseas. The men and women 
in the fighting services are not a ma- 
jority—they are everybody. ‘They are 
the “four freedoms” in living, acting, 
fighting reality. They will want to see 
democracy work because they are fight- 
ing those who have discriminated against 
freedom, 

Discrimination against a fellow citizen 
is unethical, Labor leaders and legis- 
lators have aided in protecting the mi- 
nority against economic exploitation to 
some extent—they have improved his 
general welfare, but for long centuries he 
carried his grief to the churches and syn- 
agogues, If he had a poor chance else- 
where he took comfort in religion. To- 
day religious leaders are increasingly 
concerned with the practical measures 
to attain the ideal of the brotherhood of 
man. On November 13, 1943, the Ad- 
ministrative Board of the Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference at the direction of the 
archbishops and bishops who attended 
the annual meeting of the hierarchy in 
Washington issued an important state- 
ment on the essentials of a just peace. 
While the statement was concerned with 
international relations it significantly 
enough singled out the problem of ex- 
tending equal justice to all groups of 
American citizens, regardless of race, 
creed, color, or national origin. I quote 
the hierarchy: 

It would be inconsistent to promote a 
world reconstruction in which all nations 
great and small, powerful and weak, would 
enjoy their rights in the family of nations, 
unless in our own national life we recognize 
an equality of opportunity for all our citizens 
and willing to extend to them the full bene- 
fits of our democratic institutions. 


This statement was quoted in the Jan- 
uary issue of Catholic Action and went 
on to say: 

In the providence of God there are among 
us millions of fellow citizens of the Negro 
race, We owe to these fellow citizens, who 
have contributed so largely to the develop- 
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ment of our country, and for whose welfare 
history imposes on us a special obligation of 
justice, to see that they have in fact the 
rights which are given them in our Consti- 
tution. This means not only political equal- 
ity but also fair economic and educational 
opportunities, a just share in public welfare 
projects, good housing without exploitation, 
and a full chance for the social advancement 
of their race, 


Mr. Speaker, the thinking and desire 
for action in this instance has under- 
lined the lot of the American Negro. 
The same applies to the Spanish-speak- 
ing population—it applies to the Jew who 
is discriminated against—to the Polish- 
American who carries his accent to the 
graveyard shift—to the Seventh-Day Ad- 
ventist who worships on Saturday. 

The kind of thinking I have just 
quoted is based on tolerance and love 
for the dignity of man. This is the 
foundation of our civilization. It is not 
original, but is being further imple- 
mented today by men of good will who 
know that the destiny of the world is 
democracy. 

I should like to dwell on the subject of 
the Negro at this point—there is much 
said about him which only partly re- 
veals his position in our war economy. 

Out of a total of 14,000,000 war work- 
ers in the plants and factories report- 
ing to the War Manpower Commission 
the actual number of Negroes making the 
necessities of war as of last July was a 
little more than one million. i 

This figure carries a good deal of sig- 
nificance. It is no mere abstract term 
for war workers punching time clocks. 
There is a history of evolution and re- 
doubled effort of a loyal citizenry to re- 
ceive their just due in real jobs. 

During the last war when the Nation 
stepped up its production—thousands of 
Negroes proved their adaptability to in- 
dustrial working conditions—although 
historically their source of livelihood 
stemmed from the land. During the last 
war they were the last hired and the first 
fired. When the war boom spiraled 
down into a depression—the Negro went 
down with it. What he had gained in 
higher standard of living, was short lived. 
He retained the new dignity but lost the 
proper standard of living. Later, during 
the world-wide depression of the thirties 
the members of his race weighted the 
relief rolls in what seemed to abnormal 
extent. But what private jobs there 
were went to others—consequently the 
public supported him on relief. In this 
war his race has come forward again in 
an attempt to hold down bona fide jobs, 
earn regular pay according to standard 
conditions set down for all who work in 
war. The Government policy of non- 
discrimination has supported this urge 
to come forward to work. 

With the aid of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment Practice, 
1,000,000 are contributing directly to the 
production of war essentials. Without 
discrimination approximately one-half 
million more could produce goods for the 
armed forces. This would be within the 
10 percent ratio which the Negro bears 
to the whole population and which could 
save management, Government and the 
whole war effort from the present exas- 
perating search for’adequate labor, 
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Discrimination has a strong foothold 
here on the home front and if F. E. P. C. 
for reasons of myopia among special 
groups is discouraged from doing its 
proper job, we shall lose critical numbers 
of willing and able workers now in war 
and for the reconstruction job which lies 
ahead. 

Some still question the Negroes’ ca- 
pacity for industrial-type work. As far 
back as November 1942 the American 
Management Association discussed the 
Negro worker in a special research re- 
port. Enlightened personnel officers 
concluded these following points: 

First. Negro workers have great poten- 
tialities; they nave responded to train- 
ing for industrial employment. 

Second. Regardless of race, creed, 
color, where accepted, gocd personnel 
procedures are employed, workers re- 
spond, and satisfactory production may 
be expected. = 

Negro workers in war industries are 
still, for the most part, employed below 
their maximum or potential skills, but 
in many instances restrictions have been 
lifted to the benefit of production. 
Skilled Negroes have been recruited in a 
shipyard in Brunswick, Ga. In the area 
of Hampton Roads, Va., 4 Govern- 
ment establishments and the largest pri- 
vate contractor employed 2,000 skilled 
and 17,000 semiskilled Negroes. Ship- 
yards in Mobile, Ala., recruited Negro 
welders, traditionally one of the highest 
skills. In Baltimore a leading shipyard 
has employed some 10,000 Negroes. Of 
these over 2,000 were skilled men in a 
wide variety of occupations. Two years 
prior to this only a few had been em- 
ployed, and they had been restricted to 
unskilled work. In the summer of 1943 
over 65,000 Negro men and women had 
found employment in the aircraft in- 
dustry. Thousands were in production 
jobs. From the fall of 1941 to January 
1943, Western Electric increased its Ne- 
gro employees from none to over 1,200. 
A large proportion of these were women, 
and Negro workers were employed in 
technical, clerical, skilled, and semi- 
skilled capacities. 

This is something of the record where 
the barriers of discrimination were let 
down to the benefit of the whole country. 
Discrimination would have chalked the 
loss of these workers to the “too little 
and too late” side of the war ledger. 

Our railroads in the southeastern 
States are being confronted with the 
tragic loss of human life, not to speak of 
vital materials. This has been traced to 
the lack of trained manpower. Skilled 
railroad hands are ready and available 
to operate on the runs but discrimina- 
tion prevents Negroes from resuming 
jobs which have been traditionally held 
by them. The toll of train wrecks 
mounts like a dirge. 

The F. E. P. C. hearing held in Septem- 
ber in this city divulged that there are 
16 southern roads and terminals where 
Negroes have been firemen for half a 
century but where in recent years these 
colored workers have been discriminated 
against to the extent of rightful promo- 
tion being blocked and of frequently los- 
ing their jobs outright. It was disclosed 


that on one line several Negro workers 
were murdered in order to eliminate 
them from their jobs. 

The cause of displacing near to a 
thousand trained workers is not a racial 
issue. White southern engineers have 
been working in harmonious relationship 
with Negro firemen since the turn of the 
century. The railroad industry was one 
of the first to hire Negro workers in this 
country. 

This question is in a sense “techno- 
logical unemployment” and has been 
frozen into a racial issue through the 
1941 Southeastern Carriers Conference 
Agreement—where limitations were put 
on the numbers and privileges of fire- 
men of the Negro race. The real center 
of conflict behjnd this trend is a techno- 
logical development and a consequent 
economic Gordian knot which the F. E. 
P. C. desires to untangle to the total 
benefit of the country. 

The old type steam-driven locomotive 
has been gradually replaced with the 
automatic stoker and diesel-powered en- 
gine. The coal fireman’s hazardous and 
physically tough job has evolved into a 
comparatively attractive one for which 
one group is attempting to replace the 
other. 

In the final analysis the roads are los- 
ing irreplacable workers. 

Very recently a nationally known 
newspaper writer reported on conditions 
which caused: 72 persons to lose their 
lives in the Atlantic Coast Line wreck. 
It has become clear that the southbound 
train was handled by an inexperienced 
crew. The man responsible for a train 
of 15 cars and 500 passengers was a con- 
ductor only 30 years old. The fireman 
whose business it was to warn the on- 
coming northbound train had had only 
3 years of experience. 

Nevertheless the pool of trained rail- 
way workers remains. Many of them 
testified before the F. E. P. C. railroad 
hearings in September, the extent to 
which there is restraint from rightful 
jobs. Speaking of young and inexperi- 
enced white workers who had been 
hurdled ahead of older and more ex- 
perienced hands one witness put it very 
simply. He said: 


Had he (the personnel officer) put those 
(colored) men to work instead of those five 
or six young white boys that they had put 
to work—and, three of them got their arms 
and legs cut off and the other got cut half 
in two. Those young Negroes had some ex- 
perience (they had been car leaders for 7 
or 8 years). They knew how to stay away 
from under the wheels, but those young boys 
didn't—even if they had been black boys 
at that age. I am not trying to cover up 
nothing. A spade is a spade with me. But 
if he had allowed those experienced semi- 
skilled men to take the job they would not 
have been killed possibly. But they would 
not let them take the job. 


This is a quotation from the F. E. P. C, 
railroad hearing transcript for Septem- 
ber 18, 1943, page 734. 

In conclusion, describing the meaning 
of discrimination in one war industry 
alone, I should like to quote from the re- 
cent report from the Subcommittee on 
Investigation of Congested Areas of the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs. The 
Honorable Cart Vinson of Georgia is 
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chairman of this committee. The report 
reads in part: 

Certainly the transportation system of this 
country is so vitally an integral part of our 
war machine, its proper maintenance con- 
tributes more to the final victory than will 
afew planesortanks * * * the status of 
transportation throughout the Nation is 
alarming. 


Mr. Speaker, I have attempted to point 
out the positive and negative sides of the 
question of discrimination. I believe 
that a long run national program for 
combatting discrimination must dig 
down to the basic causes. One of the 
most important of these is economic. It 
stems from the fear of job insecurity and 
competition. We know for example from 
studying the causes of the Detroit riots 
that in instances where white and Negro 
workers were engaged in essential and 
well-paid jobs—working side by side— 
there was no alarm and physical antag- 
onism. In fact, there were numerous in- 
stances of rescue by white men of Negro 
coworkers. 

The problem of discrimination, Mr. 
Speaker, will finally be settled in an 
American way, by American methods— 
as we have settled many diverse and 
angry problems before in our history. 
Weare still a great and united Nation be- 
cause in the final decisions all which is 
healthy and of integrity of the majority 
decides for the general welfare. 

History and the evil abroad is chal- 
lenging us to make our decision. We will 
accept that challenge by passing the 
Scanlon bill (H. R. 3986)—a bill to pro- 
hibit discrimination in employment be- 
cause of race, creed, color, natiofal 
origin or ancestry. 

We must take care of this problem. Is 
the Bill or Rights at home to be an all- 
encompassing doctrine—broad as our 
continent is broad, deep as the spirit of 
the good-neighbor policy and universal 
as the agreements of Cairo, Moscow, and 
Teheran—or shall we deliberately and 
cynically intend to keep 30,000,000 of our 
own people limping at our side? The 
answer is that the country is already re- 
sponding. This is America, the land and 
principles upon which is founded de- 
mocracy, the guiding light of freedom 
and peace. 


America’s Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a talk de- 
livered by me on February 2, before the 
Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association 
at Milwaukee, Wis. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Iam very happy to be present with you in 
Milwaukee to discuss this challenging sub- 
ject—America’s Future. 

What will the future of America be? The 
answer is, of course, that it will be just what 
we, the people, make it. If the answer is 
correct, then it is very clear that we cannot 
be asleep to our personal responsibility in the 
matter. 

If I attempt to draw aside the curtain be- 
tween the present and the future, I can see 
great days ahead for our country, provided 
we, the people, who shape that future, are 
great in our plans, and great in the execu- 
tion of them. 

America’s future, of course, includes Amer- 
ica’s place in the world—her relations with 
other nations, her foreign trade. It also in- 
cludes her domestic problems, her ability to 
rebuild America economically, politically, and 
socially, after the strair of these war years. 
It includes above everything else, her ability 
to put into operation a great coalescing force 
in the affairs of mankind, breaking down the 
barriers which have kept men apart. To this 
end, there must be equality of opportunity 
in trade—and fair trade it must be. The day 
of the international buccaneer is over. Fair 
trade means giving value received in return, 
When we work out between different peoples 
mutually beneficial economic, social, and po- 
litical relations, we are laying the foundations 
of peace. 

What of the year immediately ahead? 
What can we expect? I am no oracle, but I 
have my opinion. 
violent turn by spring, and there will be little 
question as to why we have built a 7,700,000- 
man army. It is that army of American boys 
who will deliver the knock-out blow in Eu- 
rope. We know that actual defeat of the Ger- 
man Army from the west will provide the 
ending of the war with Germany. That vic- 
tory may come by late summer or fall. 

It is unfortunate that the months ahead 
will see Europe a greater shambles even 
than now. Unless the German morale 
should break, we are going to increase our 
tremendous impact upon her and her satel- 
lites from the skies, and if her people cannot 
take it, then we may see an earlier peace. 
But if we keep on having strikes and threats 
of strikes in our country, enabling Hitler and 
Goebbels to tell the German people that we 
are cracking as indicated by strikes and 
disorders, it simply means that we shall be 
prolonging the war an‘ sacrificing thousands 
of our boys because the Germans will then 
think there is still a chance to win, and will 
refuse to give up their war effort. We know 
what the German press has had to say about 
our labor crises. 

As to the war in the Far East, it is antici- 
pated that Japan will begin to break down 
by the end of the year. We have reason 
to believe she will be cut off from her new 
empire by autumn, her lines of communica- 
tion in the South Pacific severed by the con- 
tinued attacks of the armed forces of the 
United States. 

Perhaps we are not too optimistic in pre- 
dicting that the bombing of Japan proper 
by land-based United States bombers will be 
on the way by late 1944 or early 1945. 

Here at home, it is expected that the cost 
of living will rise from 3 to 5 percent, but 
not much beyond that; there will not be a 
runaway price inflation in the year ahead. 
Price control, wage control, and rationing will 
continue to keep inflationary pressure within 
bounds so long as the war lasts. 

And to you who are interested in mer- 

chandise, I say there is evidence that the 
Government in Washington is waking up to 
the tmperative need of following suggestions 
made 6 or 8 months ago by your Senator, that 
there be more consumer goods manufac- 
tured. This will not only help business, but 
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Both wars will take a 


will operate as a safety valve against infla- 
tion. 

For the average person, living will be little, 
if any, more complicated in 1944. Your auto- 
mobiles will be a little more worn, gasoline 
will be as tight or tighter, tires will be scarce; 
but the fuel-oil situation should be much 
better by next fall. 3 

We can expect that the Office of Price 
Administration and the War Food Adminis- 
tration will have seen fit to release more 
abundant meat supplies by spring. Food 
generally will be more abundant with new 
crops, as our stock pile for European relief 
grows greater and takes care of that tremen- 
dous task. 

By the end of the year, I believe we shall 
be looking cheerfully into the future. We 
shall probably be arguing about who is to 
get first call on the new cars to be produced 
in 1945; about who is to build the new home 
they have been planning so long, and who 
is to get first chance at the thousand and one 
new articles that have been produced by the 
ingenuity of our engineers. The public will 
be surprised to learn that post-war cars, 
houses, in fact all commodities, may remain 
at a higher cost 'evel than in pre-war days, 
because it will be the effort of Government 
to maintain a higher standard of living than 
has ever obtained in our history. 

Instead of drafting for the armed forces, 
demobilization will be the concern of the 
country; for once Germany is defeated, the 
Army will begin to cut back rapidly. Fathers, 
among the last to go into the Army, will be 
the first to come out; the men who have been 
on combat duty the longest will be the first 
to return to their homes and civilian life. 
We shall by that time, if my efforts are of 
any avail, be prepared to put those men back 
into a civilian life far better than that from 
which they were wrested by the onslaught 
of war. They will have a tremendous 
part to play in the reconversion of our war 
economy to a peacetime economy. 

But what of the more distant future—those 
years of peace which will follow the adjust- 
ment period immediately after the war? 
They, too, will bring their problems and 
perplexities, but they will be problems of 
reconstruction, rehabilitation, and rebuild- 
ing—nationally and internationally, The 
capitals of Europe will have been destroyed, 
its transportation systems wrecked, its great 
commercial centers demolished, and the 
morale of its people shattered. The spiritual 
and physical reconstruction of that vast area 
is a tremendous challenge to the people of 
our day and of our country; but it is not one 
before which the spirit of America will quail. 
It is from the great moral and spiritual res- 
ervoirs of America that the rest of the 
world must draw its strength for the re- 
habilitation of its people, and for its material 
reconstruction. In meeting this great de- 
mand upon us, we do so not as a Santa Claus, 
but as a helpful brother—a Samaritan mak- 
ing the sick and wounded capable to take 
care of themselves. However, let America 
remember what the Apostle Paul said: “If 
any provide not for his own, and especially 
for those of his own house, he hath denied 
the faith and is worse than the infidel.” Our 
own birthright we shall preserve, and aid 
other people to preserve their's also—bear- 
ing in mind what Henry Ward Beecher said: 
“We should so live and labor in our time that 
what came to us as seed may go to the next 
generation as blossom, and what came to us 
as blossom may go to them as fruit. That is 
what we mean by progress.” 

Though the war will be over, we shall still 
be operating on a global scale. It will be 
America’s merchant ships, her great fleet 
which will take the materials of peace to 
the farthest corners of the earth. It will be 
America’s steel mills, AMerica’s factories and 
industries, which will produce the materials 
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of reconstruction. And our returning sol- 
diers, each of them trained in some partic- 
ular field, will have a strong hand in re- 
fashioning the world of tomorrow. 

It is during those reconstruction days that 
we must be particularly on our guard; for 
those will be days of prosperity, and if there 
is not a proper balance when we have assisted 
the rest of the world to its feet industrially, 
and established other centers of production 
to compete with ours—unless we are on guard 
we may again find ourselves on the brink of 
economic depression—an economic Pearl 
Harbor, j i 

It is during those first years of peace that 
we must adjust our economic structure for 
the future—not just for the moment by a 
policy of day-to-day expediency, Perhaps, 
out of the travail through which America is 
passing and has passed during the past 3 
years, and during the depression years before 
that, she will come forth cleansed and purl- 
fied of many loose ideas and false philoso- 
phies, and find the highway that will lead to 
closer cooperation between the various seg- 
ments of her own society, and between her- 
self and the other nations of the world. That 
is my faith. But a purifying process is re- 
quired. The dross must be separated from 
the gold by fire; and that fire means clearer 
thinking, higher moral standards individ- 
ually and nationally, coupled with industry, 
thrift, and constructive building. 

What a job for our homes, our churches, 
our schools, and each of us individually. 

Isn't it strange that princes and kings 

And clowns that caper in sawdust rings 
And humble folk like you and me 

Are building for eternity? 

To each is given a kit of tools 

A shapeless mass and a Book of rules 
And each must fashion, ere life is done 
A stumbling block or a stepping stone.” 


Yes, the world of the future will be what 
we, its citizens of the present, make it—just 
as we today are what the past has made us. 

For us, there are three great lights to 
guide us on our way—the light of experience 
and history, the light of reason, and the 
light of God. Let us consider some of our 
problems in these three lights. : 

From the light of history we should learn 
much. Let us look back upon ancient 
Greece, in the days of Pericles, when the 
city of Athens was master of that region of 
the world. Pericles made Athens the most 
beautiful city, artistically, that the world 
had ever seen—literally an artist's dream 
crystalized in marble. But Athens had more 
than physical beauty. It was the home of 
philosophers, poets, historians; the arts and 
letters flourished there. It was the seat 
of learning—so much so, that to this day 
any great center of learning is spoken of as 
the “Athens” of that vicinity. Yet Athens 
fell into ruin and decay. Why? Because 
it lacked something; that vital quality ab- 
solutely necessary for individuals and na- 
tions, if they are to live with others, and 
survive. Athens lacked it because the Greeks 
themselves lacked it. They wanted to be 
masters of others—they wanted to enslave 
their fellow human beings to their own 
selfish uses, and as a result, the Greeks never 
learned the lesson of cooperating with others, 
There was no unity between the cities of an- 
cient Greece—each stood alone—and conse- 
quently, they eventually fell. They didn’t 
learn the lesson of working together. They 
didn't learn to treat others as they would be 
treated. That one fact led to their destruc- 
tion. Truly, we can learn much from the 
light of history. 

This is an important lesson, which we must 
apply both on the home front that we may 
have unity within our borders, and in our 
international life that we may have unity 
between the nations. The world has become 
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so contracted that we are not over 24 hours 
away from any other point on earth, and 
possibly in a few months will not be over 10 
or 12 hours distant. In the light of experi- 
ence, and in the light of reason, we can read- 
ily understand how important it is that the 
nations learn the necessity for cooperating 
with each other, so we won't be at each other's 
throats a generation from now. 

In the light of history we can take a les- 
son from that fine little country, Switzer- 
land. That is a country composed of three 
nationalities, with three different languages 
and various religious beliefs—yet they have 
held together politically, they have worked 
and lived together, in peace and harmony, 
both within their own borders, and with the 
rest of the world. In the light of experience 
we can take a lesson from our own country. 
We are 48 States and territories, each with 
its own State’s rights—yet we are one people. 
We have proved that in this fight in which 
Hitler and Hirohito tried to “take us for a 
ride.” Russia, too, shines, as a great “light.” 
Before this war there were between 80 and 
100 different tongues spoken in Russia, but 
those people have united as one man fighting 
for the fatherland. 

During this past century, the British Em- 
pire has taught the whole world a lesson in 
unity. Her whelps came to her rescue when 
she was attacked. And why was that? Was 
it not because Britain's whelps were as free 
as the lioness herself, that they exercised 
every right that the mother did? There was 
not only commercial and economic unity in 
that great Commonwealth of Nations; there 
was also spiritual unity and political unity 
between Britain and her dominions. a 

Still another historical experience comes 
to my mind, and it comes from Japan itself. 
You will remember that almost a century 
ago, Commander Perry went into Japan and 
opened it up to western civilization. Why 
is it that in all the passing years Japan has 
not learned to work harmoniously with the 
other nations of the earth? The Japanese 
came to this country and learned much, 
They copied everything we had except the 
lesson taught by the Book of Books: Do 
unto others as you would have them do unto 
you. That they did not learn. That light 
from God, which we possessed, they never 
had. When Perry went into Japan, Ja- 
pan was a nation living in the Middle Ages. 
Since that time she has acquired much of 
our technical knowledge. She learned to 
manufacture her own planes, her own great 
munitions of war, her battle wagons. She 
became industrialized, and she has con- 
quered a great deal of territory. But what 
will it gain her, if she has lost her own soul? 
Possessed as she is of the arts and sciences 
but lacking love of her fellow man, will she 
not, like ancient Athens, fall to her doom? 
Is she not at this very moment on the verge 
of that? In the light of history I would say 
that she is. She, like Athens, had the master 
complex; all other nations were to be her 
slaves. That also was the idea of Hitler. 

Now let me ask, What will be the situation 
after we have won the war in Europe and 
have knocked out Japan? What will be the 
situation in the Far East? What of China 
and Russia? China has a population of 450,- 
000,000. Consider what a power she will be 
when she has accomplished the same things 
within her boundaries which Japan has ác- 
complished, when she has become industrial- 
ized, modernized, and organized. What will 
be her attitude toward us? What will be the 
attitude of America, of the white race, toward 
the yellow race? Those are problems which 
we must consider now, because what we do 
today will shape our future world. 

We must never forget the lesson of Pearl 
Harbor. We must teach that to our chil- 
dren's children, so that through all time, 
America will be alert and on guard—have her 
eyes open to see the many social and political 
currents flowing through the world. She 


must recognize the great changes going on 
about her, and she must keep constantly 
prepared to meet any emergency. 

In the light of history, in the light of rea- 
son, and in the light of God, should we not 
begin on our own home front, in every village, 
hamlet, and city, to practice the golden rule 
in our home life and in our national life? 
Then will follow the practice of that golden 
rule in our international affairs; and as a 
result, the yellow, the brown, and the black 
races will not only learn how to manufacture 
arms, build ships, and fight. They and we 
will learn the higher imperative—how to live 
together in harmony in a contracting world, 
irrespective of color, creed, or breed. 

Economic, political and social lights are 
not enough. The greatest lights are those 
spiritual lights, those great precepts which 
live through the ages, as taught by the sav- 
fours, the prophets, the sages of all history. 
If we and other peoples apply them in our 
daily living, in business relations, social rela- 
tions and political relations, we will not have 
war. If we rely on the law of economics 
alone, war will follow. 

We have had many plans, many sugges- 
tions in the United States. We have seen 
people go almost daffy about this or that 
plan. While the plan may be important, it 
is still more important to know the character 
and the soulstuff of the planners; whether 
they are morally responsible, whether they 
will carry through, whether they have faith, 
whether they have honesty and integrity, 
whether they will make good on the pledged 
word, whether they are growing souls, or 
those simply living in the muck of human 
existence, 

I do not believe that the millennium is 
just around the corner; nor do I believe the 
millennium is going to materialize out of 
this mess the world is in. But, as I view the 
present, I do believe that the world has 
turned a corner, that this is one of the piv- 
otal ages of humanity. It is probably com- 
parable to that age of political revolution 
in which this country received the stimulus 
which resulted in her freedom—when all the 
world stepped forward out of the past. It is 
probably also comparable to the age of indus- 
trial revolution when all the world felt a 
new impetus, and we saw great groups of 
people take a step forward. Or perhaps it 
may be comparable to that period when the 
world reached out into the field of discov- 
ery—not only of new continents on this earth 
but great spheres of the heavens, when we 
chartered the heavens and the earth anew, 
and the minds of men were impelled toward 
greater heights. 

T have mentioned the fact that China will 
play a great part in the not-too-distant 
future. How important, how vital it is for 
us to demonstrate to her 450,000,000 people, 
by our deeds, that we live not simply after 
the law of economics but also by the law of 
the Spirit, as taught by Him whom we call 
Master. It is for us, by our acts, by our 
living, by our international contacts, to re- 
vitalize the important truth that by unity 
and cooperation, by helping one another, we 
can build a peaceful world. If the nations 
do not demonstrate this ability now and in 
the future, then it is possible that 50 or 100 
years from now some country may have the 
same impulse Japan and Germany had, and 
we may be called upon to face a great nation, 
fully equipped and industrialized, in another 
world conflict. 

So, when we think of America’s future, 
when we think of the world of tomorrow, 
let us think about the responsibilities con- 
fronting us in the world today, and endeavor 
to so build now as to preclude the probability 
of war in the future, 
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Farming—Then and Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. HILL, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an address deliv- 
ered by the Honorable Josephus Daniels, 
former Secretary of the Navy and former 
Ambassador to Mexico. The address is 
entitled “Farming—Then and Now,” and 
was delivered to the North Carolina Farm 
Bureau Federation, at Raleigh, N. C., on 
February 2, last. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Raleigh is proud to welcome the men who 
feed us to their city. Some city dwellers have 
forgotten and sometimes despised the source 
from which Anteus gained his strength—a 
source upon which as never before civilians 
and men in the armed forces depend. We 
need to recall the truth that was emphasized 
to city dwellers when eloquently and suc- 
cinctly expressed in Bryan's speech that cap- 
tured the presidential nomination in 1896: 

“The great cities rest upon our broad and 
fertile farms; burn down your cities and leave 
our farms, and your cities will spring up 
again as if by magic; but destroy our farms 
and the grass will grow in the streets of every 
city in the country.” 

I have no key to let you open the door of 
your own house. This is a peculiar city. It 
did not grow into a capital city as in most 
other States. Like Washington, it was born 
the seat of government. Outside of small and 
provincial Wake Courthouse this was a pri- 
vately owned farm with magnificent oak for- 
ests to fame unknown (the property of Joel 
Lane) until— 

Until tired of a roving capital, a State house 
on wheels, so to speak, the State bought the 
land to establish a permanent capital with no 
roving instincts. And so in 1792 the commis- 
sioners appointed paid Joel Lane $2,756 for 
1,000 acres. It was State-owned every foot of 
it, laid off not unlike the city of Washington 
for a permanent seat of government. The 
State capitol building—one of the three most 
perfect architectural structures in America. 
It is the light kindled, not by people living 
here, but by the whole people of what was 
once Sir Walter Raleigh’s proprietary colonial 
hope chest. 

And so you are in your own house when you 
are in Raleigh. Your taxes, whether you 
opened your eyes in the delightful atmos- 
phere that surrounded Virginia Dare’s birth- 
place or first drew your breath on the heights 
where you inhaled invigorating mountain air, 
made this city possible. You own it. Here 
you and your forebears have made the laws 
and shaped the policies of the Commonwealth 
since it donned the robes of statehood. 

Peculiarly, Raleigh is the dynamic center 
of the agricultural life of Tarheeldom. From 
your Agricultural Department, from the 
Agricultural College, from State and coop- 
erating Federal agencies flow the scientific 
and practical policies which in the past— 
and now more than ever—have made agri- 
culture a profession as well as the chief 
foundation stone upon which the prosperity 
of today and the better order of tomorrow 
rests, 
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You are gathered by your own fireside to 
take counsel of the ways and means to con- 
serve the soil, to increase production, to solve 
the yet unsolved problem of distribution so 
that the farmer will receive his just share 
of the dollar the consumer pays for the food 
and raiment and other crops grown in sweat 
and toil, If I dared to say what is the chief 
goal that had eluded farmers and statesmen 
in all the years I'd say it is to close the 
chasm—sometimes deep and yawning—he- 
tween the price paid by the consumer and 
the price paid to the farmer. 

The past 2 years have witnessed more 
marked achievement in everything touch- 
ing agriculture in the fair adjustment 
and division of what the ultimate consumer 
pays for what the farmer produces. A few 
weeks before Woodrow Wilson was inau- 
gurated I asked him what he regarded as 
the chief problem which his administration 
should undertake to solve for the common 
weal. With a sort of Yankee spirit—he had 
lived in Connecticut and knew something 
of the fabled wooden nutmeg belt—he asked: 
“What do you think?” I answered by relat- 
ing this incident: 

“During the campaign of 1912, I was in- 
vited to lunch by Mitchell Palmer, after- 
wards Attorney General, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York. He ordered one-half 
a cantaloupe for each of us. While we were 
eating, the waiter brought Mr. Palmer's mail. 
He opened it and said; ‘Look here, I have a 
letter from the manager of my farm. I raise 
cantaloupes. He reports that he had received 
85 cents for a crate of cantaloupes shipped 
to New York, And now we are paying 80 
cents for one cantaloupe at the hotel.’ I 
told the newly elected President ‘there was 
something wrong in a situation where a 
consumer in New York paid 80 cents for one 
cantaloupe and the grower received only 85 
cents for the whole crate. The country can- 
not prosper unless farmers receive fair prices 
for their crops,’ I said, ‘and therefore, the 
man who can do most to secure prosperity, 
a practical agriculturist, should be Secretary 
of Agriculture, a man who can reduce the 
cost between producer and consumer. He is 
your key man.’ ” 

That incident, of course, is an extreme case, 
bui it is a striking commentary that while 
under the new freedom and the New Deal— 
both in Washington and in Raleigh—more 
has been done to improve the status of the 
farmer than in any other era the fact still 
remains that the lion in the path is too great 
disparity between the price the consumer 
pays and the farmer receives, That is the 
next hurdle to be surmounted. You farmers 
must quit petitioning. You must evolve a 
plan—just alike to producer, merchant, and 
consumer—and insist that the present anti- 
quated hit-and-miss practice come to an end. 

Everything is comparative. The farmer, 
like the mariner if he is to arrive at a safe 
harbor, must take reckoning of his course and 
avoid all of the shoals that may mean ship- 
wreck. Today as you plan for a better voy- 
age, let us pause and contrast the situation 
of the farmer in 1931 with his condition in 
1941 (the years in which statistics are avail- 
able). Let us first see what the farmers in 
all the United States received for their crops 
in 1931, 2 years before there was any New 
Deal, and in 1941, 

The total money the farmers in all the 48 
States received for their crops in 1931 was 
$4,122,850,000, and in 1941 was $7,739,013,- 
000—an increase of $3,616,163,000. 

The value of some of the chief crops in the 
United States was as follows: 


The total money the farmers in North 
Carolina received for their crops in 1931 was: 
$136,496,000. In 1941: $304,746,000—an in- 
crease of $168,250,000, The value of the 
chief crops in North Carolina was as follows: 


1931 1941 

$74, 564,000 | $91, 455, 000 

22, 456,000 | 48, 880, 000 

42, 488,000 | 134, 384, 000 

Peanuts. 4; 400,000 | 14,345, 000 


These figures speak trumpet-tongued for 
the industry of the men who till the soil, 
plus the introduction of better methods and 
the aid and cooperation of a Government 
possessing a heart as well as a cash register 
to record the collection of taxes. 

We hear much about the mistakes that 
have been made by Government—and there 
have been too many, and there should be no 
soft-pedaling in demanding their correc- 
tion—but some people have short memories, 
In magnifying the errors they are apt to 
forget the pit from which they digged when 
the New Deal plan was invoked. Not a great 
while before he died, Dr. Wallace Riddick, 
president of the College of Agriculture and 
Engineering, who was also a practical farmer 
from his youth, was asked by a skeptic what 
he thought of the New Deal as related to agri- 
culture. He spoke a parable when he said: 

“I am like the blind man in the Scripture 
who received his sight from the Great Phy- 
sician, recorded in the ninth chapter of John. 
When asked by those who said Jesus was a 
sinner, how he was healed, the blind man an- 
swered: ‘Whether he be a sinner or no, I 
know not; one thing I know, that whereas I 
was blind, now I see.“ 

Dr. Riddick added that prior to 1933 he 
lost money on his farm and feared he was 
headed for bankruptcy, whereas since 1933 he 
had made money and was comparatively on 
easy street. “Whereas I was blind, I now 
see.” 

The chief stimulus after the war of the 
sixties to general improvement in agricul- 
ture was the establishment of State College, 
The pioneer advocate of agricultural educa- 
tion was Col. L. L. Polk. He ridiculed the 
theoretical instruction in agriculture at the 
University of North Carolina, the only place 
where any attempt was made to teach agri- 
culture, He said: “I have been to Chapel 
Hill and there wasn’t a plow, a harrow, a rake, 
or anything that looked like agriculture ex- 
cept some spectacled professor now and then 
discussing agriculture as practiced in Egypt 
centuries ago.” Contrast the one-crop sys- 
tem and frustration of agriculture in the 
early 90’s before the college and the Agri- 
cultural Department, working together, got 
into their stride. That college has taught 
students to be better farmers and to learn 
how to make farming more successful for 
others so that those who live on the land may 
enjoy a richer, fuller, and more satisfying 
existence. The Extension Service has largely 
revolutioned farming through the intelligent 
zeal of young crusaders sent out from that 
institution, cooperating with forward-look- 
ing women and older farmers who added 
experience to the scientific knowledge of the 
college graduates. Recently more than 3,000 
neighborhood leaders have shouldered the 
responsibility of aiding the Extension Service 
by informing their neighbors as to impor- 
tant facts which should be known by all. 

Among the Federal agencies which have 
been set up to work with rural people since 
the present national administration came 
into power, none has been more effective 
than the Soil Conservation Service, brought 
into being through the enthusiasm and per- 
sistence of Hugh H. Bennett, a native North 
Carolinian and an apostle of erosion control. 
Seventeen soil-conservation districts have 
been organized in North Carolina since 1936, 
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covering 61 of the 100 counties and teaching 
the principles of saving vital top soil to 
owners of 190,935 farms. More than a mil- 
lion acres of land are farmed under definite 
plans drawn up through a cooperative agree- 
ment with the Soil Conservation Service and 
the owners of the acres. This has done much 
to stop erosion in the State. 

Production credit associations also have 
been of great aid to farmers in providing 
credit more suitable to farm needs and at 
reasonable interest rates. These production 
credit associations have been a valuable ad- 
junct to the original Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration as established under the adminis- 
tration of Woodrow Wilson. 

The Rural Electrification Authority also 
has brought the blessing of electrical power 
to 151,532 country homes as compared with 
only 11,558 farms having this power back 
in 1935. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority, working 
in the western part of the State, is aiding 
farmers in establishing pasture sods and in 
using other water-holding methods to be a 
boon to the people of that section. The 
T. V. A. cooperates closely with the Extension 
Service in promoting the use of better farm 
management and the application of lime- 
stone and phosphate to the steep hillside 
fields of that section, thus encouraging the 
growth of clovers and other forage crops. It 
is significant that floods along the Missis- 
sippi last spring occurred on the western side 
of the river and not on the eastern side, 
where the T. V. A. has built its great power 
and reservoir dams. 

From the standpoint of funds involved and 
its widespread influence on nearly every farm 
home, perhaps the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration is the governmental organi- 
zation which is of most interest to all farm- 
ers. 

Back in 1932 farmers of North Carolina 
were facing a critical economic situation. 
Their principal money crop—fiue-cured to- 
bacco—was selling at levels far below cost 
of production; their farm lands were de- 
pleted from years of cultivation which took 
more from the soil than was added. Farm- 
ers of every other State were in the same 
comparable position. 

A little less than 11 years ago—in March 
of 1938—President Roosevelt summoned rep- 
resentative leaders of the Nation's farmers 
to Washington to assist in formulating a 
national program for ‘agriculture. One of 
the results of this meeting was the creation 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion which has as its primary objective ad- 
justment of production of the Nation’s basic 
crops to meet existing demand and, at the 
same time, to maintain productivity of our 
soil for future use. 

During the 10 years the triple A has been 
in operation in this State, our soil has been 
given the kind of care and protection which 
is paying good dividends now that we need 
every pound of food we can get from every 
acre of land. We need not fear that the 
labor, machinery, and materials devoted to 
this land will be wasted. 

Some seem to forget that when the 
triple A first came into being, farmers were 
struggling with unmarketable surpluses 
which threatened to drive them into bank- 
ruptcy; so that the first job was to bring pro- 
duction of crops in line with the limited de- 
mand in order to allow the farmer a fair 
and just return for his work and use of his 
land, materials, and machinery. 

That situation is now reversed, and farmers 
are asked to produce as much as possible of 
those crops the Nation must have to prose- 
cute the war. Except in the case of tobacco, 
the producer who formerly had an acreage 
allotment which represented his fair share of 
the Nation’s market, now has a production 
goal which calls for maximum amounts of 
soybeans, peanuts, corn, Irish potatoes, small 
grains, and other food, feed, and fiber crops. 
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Thus within the comparatively. short span 
of a single decade, we have seen the triple A 
adjust production of our basic crops both up- 
ward and downward in order to meet exist- 
ing demands of the Nation. One big reason 
why North Carolina farmers have been able 
to accomplish the task of producing their 
share of the tremendous amounts of food, 
fiber, and feed crops is the way in which con- 
servation farming promoted by the triple A 
has increased per-acre yields of our principal 
crops. 

In our eastern flue-cured belt, farmers last 
year harvested an average of 965 pounds of 
tobacco per acre as compared with 900 pounds 
per acre in the 10-year period, 1932-41. As 
you know, last year was a drought year and 
production was below normal. This is noted 
in the fact that the 1942 average yield was 
1,110 pounds per acre. In our old flue-cured 
belt, per-acre yields increased from 797 
pound per acre in the 10-year period, 1932-41, 
to 950 pounds per acre in 1942. Last year's 
production—in face of the drought—declined 
to 895 pounds per acre, which still is almost 
100 pounds above the 10-year average. 

Other crops show similar increases. The 
average production of corn, for example, in- 
creased from 18.9 bushels per acre in the 
period 1932-41 to 22 bushels per acre in 1943; 
wheat increased from 10.2 to 11.5 bushels 
per acre, and tame hays increased from 87-100 
tons to 93-100 tons. 

Perhaps our most important immediate 
contribution to-the war effort has been the 
production of oil-bearing crops, peanuts, soy- 
beans, and cottonseed. In these, too, we find 
present per-acre yields higher than those in 
days before conservation farming was prac- 
ticed on its present wide scale. The yield of 
peanuts, for example, increased from 1,122 
in 1932 to 1,230 pounds per acre in 1942, and 
soybean yields increased from 11.1 to 13 
bushels per acre in the same period. Produc- 
tion of lint cotton has increased from 307 
pounds per acre in 1932-41 to 337 pounds 
per acre last year. In the previous year, 1942, 
this figure reached 412 pounds per acre. Per- 
acre yields of Irish potatoes have grown from 
98 bushels in the 10-year period, 1932-41, to 
111 bushels last year, and sweetpotato yields 
have increased from 97 bushels in the 10-year 
period to 115 bushels per acre in 1942. Pro- 
duction ast year dropped to 97 bushels per 
acre because of unfavorable weather condi- 
tions. 

At the same time, we note that acreage 
of these crops has been steadily increased as 
demand grew. Production of peanuts picked 
and threshed last year was 302,000 acres as 
compared with 235,000 acres in the period, 
1932-41, and 270,000 acres in 1942. Similarly, 
production of soybeans for beans increased 
from 140,000 acres in the 10-year period, 1932- 
41, to 268,000 acres in 1942. Last year’s acre- 
age for beans dropped to 257,000 acres be- 
cause weather conditions made it more prac- 
tical to cut a large portion of the crop for 
hay, rather than to harvest it for beans. 

The triple A today has marketing quotas 
on only two crops grown in North Carolina— 
flue-cured and burley tobacco—marketing 
quotas having been approved on both by an 
overwhelming majority in referendums held 
Jast year, It was announced several months 
ago that individual marketing quotas for 
both burley and flue-cured in 1944 will be 
20 percent higher than in 1943. 

Primary concern of triple A’s conserva- 
tion program at present is to effect immedi- 
ate yields in necessary crops and at the same 
time maintain our soil in a high state of pro- 
ductivity. None of us knows when this war 
will end, and we must keep our farm plants 
in shape to produce to the limit as long 
as it is necessary. Records in the State 
triple A office here show that the percentage 
of North Carolina’s crop land participating 
in the program has increased from 61.9 per- 
cent in 1936 to 93.5 percent in 1942, 


To protect our soil from the ravages of 
erosion and to add fertility, the triple A has 
advocated seeding of winter legumes and 
grasses, and turning them under the follow- 
ing spring, 

Along with these conservation practices, 
farmers of North Carolina constructed about 
15,000,000 feet of terraces in 1940 and again 
in 1941, as compared with 9,849.000 feet in 
1936. 

Perhaps the legislation under which share- 
croppers and tenants are helped to own the 
land they till, known as the Farm Security 
Administration, promises more to the men too 
long forgotten than any other progressive 
step. At a low rate of interest, 3 percent 
payable in a long term of years, 33,559 tillers 
of the soil in the United States have bor- 
rowed $191,487,000 to purchase small farms. 
In North Carolina 2,827 loans have been 
made, aggregating $10,417,368. And, won- 
derful and gratifying, the borrowers in the 
country as a whole have met their payments 
promptly. As another proof of the wisdom 
of this new aid to those who lacked land, 
the statistics show that they have led in the 
production of all food crops. 

And what has been done is but an earnest 
of the large benefaction we shall see now 
that Frank Hancock, of North Carolina, is the 
directing head of this agency that will make 
this a Nation where every farmer as an owner 
may have the blessing and dignity of a call- 
ing upon which the greatness of America 
chiefly depends. 


District of Columbia Servicemen Have No 
Right to Vote 


REMARKS 


HON. WALTER K. GRANGER 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to call your attention to a leading 
editorial in the Washington Post on Fri- 
day, February 4, headed “Speaking of 
the vote.” This editorial chided the Con- 
gress for entirely overlooking the fact 
that the District of Columbia also has a 
few soldiers, sailors, and marines fighting 
and dying for their country in the far- 
flung battlefields of the world. It is re- 
grettable, to say the least, that these men 
and women were overlooked, although 
our soldiers from our outpost Territories 
of Alaska, and Hawaii were given the 
same consideration as were other mem- 
bers of the armed forces. This is really 
a pertinent question raised by the editor 
and should, and probably will, have the 
effect of focusing attention on our dis- 
franchised citizens of the District of 
Columbia, as well as their fighting men. 

After all the good speeches made by 
the Members of the Congress about the 
flag, the Constitution, State rights, hero- 
ism of our fighting men, both in the past 
and present, and after the bitterness the 
debate caused, the parading back and 
forth up and down the center aisles to 
be counted, so far as any effective, statu- 
tory law is concerned, the fighting men 
from the District of Columbia can take 
consolation in knowing that the oppor- 
tunity for the soldiers to vote remains 
substantially status quo. I repeat again 
so far as any direct, effective legislation 
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affecting the voting of the soldiers was 
concerned, there was none. There was, 
however, a recommendation to the States 
that they, where it was necessary, amend 
their election laws to permit the soldiers 
to vote, and a most sincere wish upon 
the part of the Congress that in some 
way our soldiers on the fighting fronts 
would receive a ballot that they might 
exercise their priceless inherent right of 
suffrage. K 

A great deal has been said about the 
word “fraud” in connection with this 
legislation, and while I do not say ‘the 
legislation passed is a fraud, yet I am 
bold enough to say that if our soldiers 
beyond the continental limits of the 
United States are led to believe that they 
will have an opportunity to vote under 
this legislation passed by the House, 
they are due for a great disappointment. 
There are some forty-odd different elec- 
tion laws governing absentee voting, 
some States in fact by constitutional 
provision prohibit absentee voting, so 
that there will be no uniform method 
whereby all members of our armed forces 
will be able to vote for any candidate, 
whether it be the President of the United 
States or precinct constable. If the ac- 
tion of the House becomes law and per- 
chance a ballot falls into the hands of 
some soldiers and not others, it will be 
because of a lack of uniformity in the 
method of voting as prescribed by the 
laws of the 48 States. 

The so-called Worley amendment, 
championed by the gentleman from 
Texas that was defeated, provided for a 
uniform ballot to all members of our 
armed forces, making it possible for all 
servicemen to vote for President, Vice 
President, United States Senator, and 
Congressmen, and also allowed them, 
where possible, to vote for their State, 
county, and precinct officers. 

If our soldiers should ever have the 
opportunity of reading the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record House proceedings when it con- 
sidered the Worley amendment, they 
will know it was defeated primarily upon 
the ground that such a method as this 
amendment prescribed would be uncon- 
stitutional. Those of us who believed 
that the only practical, as well as con- 
stitutional, way of allowing the soldiers 
to vote was the adoption of the Worley 
proposal, did everything we could to have 
that proposal become law. Having 
failed in this endeavor, there was no 
other alternative for us except to vote 
against any proposal or to support the 
so-called Rankin bill, so, many of the 
advocates of the Worley amendment de- 
cided that some benefit might be had 
by the soldiers through the Rankin bill) 
thinking it might be better than no bill 
at all, and voted for it on its final pas- 
sage. Some, however, chose to vote 
against it rather than to compromise on 
a meaningless gesture. 

It is to be hoped that some compromise 
may be worked out between the Senate 
and House conferees that will liberalize 
the provisions of the House bill. If this 
is not done, all the shouting that was 
heard, all the bitterness that was caused, 
all the fine Fourth of July flag waving 
and constitutional speeches that were 
made will have been made in vain. 
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What Price the Final Hour? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTE S KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herein an article by John Gilbreath of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., which was printed 
in the Chattanooga Times on Wednes- 
day, February 2, in the column of Alfred 
Mynders, Next to the News. 

The article is as follows: 


WHAT PRICE THE FINAL HOUR? 


What strategy can the Japs devise? 

They have a strategy. Last week Premier 
Hideki Tojo voiced an appeal to his people. 
He called for a strengthening of their 
will. * * He said that Japan must fight 
to prolong the war + * ‘Tojo’s strat- 

+ + + the hope that the people of the 
United States * Will tire, somewhere 
along the way. (Time, January 31.) 

What follows is written in the regretful 
knowledge that, if it gains the prestige of 
print, it’s likely to lift the blood pressure of 
some elderly gentlemen in whose regard 
Franklin Roosevelt is outranked by the devil 
himself. However, these possible losses by 
apoplexy here at home are not to be weighed 
against the fortunes of young Americans 
facing even more unpleasant death in, over, 
and beyond the seven seas. It is for them 
and their lives that this humble message is 
written. 

The national election year 1944 will bring 
to millions of men and women of this coun- 
try a soul-searching test. 

We shall be moved, as never before, indi- 
vidually to question our motives, predilec- 
tions, prejudices, as we approach the ballot 
box. We shall hope to banish, from whatever 
thinking equipment we have, the pride of our 
own opinions and certainly all thought of 
domestic political advantage of the moment. 
We shall seek honestly to see, beyond domes- 
tic issues, the thing vastly more important 
now: How quickly the war can end in com- 
plete victory, regardless of what domestic 
policies our leaders advocate. Many of us 
will have to make a choice between what 
seems to be the lesser or greater error. 

We shall be impelled to think and act with 
great care now because most of us now have 
the lives of our own sons or near relatives 
at risk. Many others will face the Nation’s 
claims upon their boys still in school, just 
reaching the age of military service. 

Can we realize that literally life or death 
for some of these from our own families may 
depend upon how we at home meet these 
tests this fateful year? 

We know we are in a fight to the finish 
against conscienceless, cruel, savage, deter- 
mined foes. We know we must win totally 
if we are long to survive. We now have rea- 
son to believe we shall win, unconditionally. 

But we also know, or should know, that 
each unnecessary hour the war must last 
means the death of some young Americans 
who if the war had ended an hour earlier 
would have returned to live out long and 
happy lives in the grateful country they 
helped to save. 

Perhaps that final hour may mean life or 
death to your boy—yes; you who are reading 
this—or the flaming destruction of that 
nephew of mine who is piloting a bomber, 
or of that other nephew—the pair of them 
my fishing partners back in those blessed 
days of peace—who may encounter the dead- 


lier game of tin fish out there &n his ship in 
the Pacific. 

We should know by this time that every 
evidence of disunity, domestic and political 
strife we reveal, is exaggerated by our 
enemies; broadcast among their peoples and 
among the millions of their slaves in sub- 
jugated countries. Who doubts the word 
of General Marshall that strikes already have 
had an effect that will prolong the war? 
Will an extra month, week, day, hour it takes 
to crush our foes mean the death of your 
boy or mine? 

Whatever we may think of Roosevelt and 
a fourth term, it’s time for millions of us 
to reflect upon what Tojo and Goebbels 
would do with a news flash that the people 
of the United States had revolted, kicked 
out their war leaders. Kicked them out 
with the help and rejoicing of traitors both 
in and out of jail, with the aid of every 
bundist, fronter, peace-now lunatic; of every 
Nazi and Jap spy and saboteur in the country. 

Enemy propaganda based on such action 
in America would be worth more to Japan 
and Germany in prolonging the war, even 
that little extra time, than an Axis battle- 
field victory. In that extra time, how many 
of our men shall die? And whose? 

“He said that Japan must prolong the 
war.” 

How can one escape the searing apprehen- 
sion that to contribute by his vote or word 
or deed to the encouragement and comfort 
of our enemies by giving them what would 
be their greatest single propaganda weapon 
of the war, would mean unnecessary death 
to some American boys—perhaps yours or 
mine—in that final, tragic day or hour be- 
fore the delayed unconditional surrender 
quiets the guns? 


Demands Tax Revision and Simplification 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I condemn and bitterly oppose 
the continuation of a tax policy which is 
rapidly liquidating millions of Ameri- 
cans in the middle-class and lower-in- 
come brackets, who are living on fixed 
or lower incomes and do not receive any 
benefits from war expenditures. This 
large group consists mainly of men and 
women in various professions, teaching, 
small business, labor, agriculture, and 
persons in the fixed-income groups. 
They are willing to buy bonds and pay 
their just share of the taxes, but their 
morale is not given any lift whatsoever, 
when they learn of tremendous waste 
and extravagance in government, and 
now find additional tax burdens placed 
upon them in the new tax bill. These 
Americans are now making real sacri- 
fices in the interests of the war effort. 
They do not have a lobby in Washington 
and must therefore depend upon their 
Representatives to protect théir welfare. 
3 is up to Congress to stop this liquida- 

on. 

I insist, Mr. Speaker, that the time is 
overripe for a revision of our Federal 
taxing system, and that the greatest tax 
burden should be borne by those who 
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make excessive war incomes and profits 
and are best able to pay. 

Federal taxes on incomes of individuals 
have risen from 81,000 000,000 in 1939 to 
an estimated $18,800,000,000 in this fiscal 
year, and the largest part of this tax 
burden has been placed on the middle 
and lower income groups. 

SIMPLIFICATION OF INCOME-TAX BLANKS AND 

FORMS 


Mr. Speaker, 50,000,000 taxpayers are 
mad, confused, and disgusted over the 
complicated income-tax blanks mailed 
from the Treasury for 1943 returns. I do 
not blame them, as I feel the same way. 
There is little hope that the Treasury 
will simplify the tax blanks so the aver- 
age taxpayer can understand them. It 
is up to Congress to bring about a re- 
vision of tax laws and to force the Treas- 
ury to issue tax-return forms that do not 
require the assistance of a staff of Phila- 
delphia lawyers and certified public ac- 
countants to fill them out. 

The 1943 tax blanks have aroused a 
storm of protest from the people. They 
are willing to pay taxes, but how, in the 
name of common sense, can they be ex- 
pected to understand and fill out the re- 
turns when many experts from the 
Treasury are not able to do it? I am 
informed that 600 Boston lawyers, most- 
ly Harvard and Yale graduates, took a 
2 weeks’ Treasury school course to find 
out how to fill out the 1943 returns. If 
Boston lawyers must go to a Government 
school for this purpose, what about the 
rest of the taxpayers? It is up to the 
Ways and Means Committee to force the 
Treasury to provide a simplified and un- 
derstandable tax form for 1944. In ad- 
dition, the committee should prompily 
report legislation to eliminate the guess- 
ing contest as to estimated future income, 
and repeal penalties for failure to make 
the proper estimate. 


Letter of J. E. Carroll, of the Association 
of Washington Cities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ED. V. IZAC 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. IZAC. Mr. Spéaker, pursuant to 
my request for permission to insert my 
remarks in the Appendix, I include here- 
with a copy of a letter addressed to me 
by Mr. J. E. Carroll, chairman, executive 
committee, Association of Washington 
Cities, and my reply thereto: 

ASSOCIATION OF WASHINGTON CITIES, 

Seattle, Wash., January 10, 1944. 
Hon. E. V. Izac, 
United States Representative 
from Caltfornia, 
Chairman, Subcommittee, House 
Naval Affairs Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Izac: I was surprised to 
read the press report of your committee find- 
ings, charging that the State of Washington 
had been shunning its responsibility to aid 
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municipalities in meeting their emergency 
and wartime problems. While it is true that 
for a number of years cities of this State were 
in acute financial distress, the large amount 
of aid now given by the State has brought 
about a very different situation. 

The State of Washington is in the front 
ranks of those which share funds with their 
local units of government. In fact, as far as 
we have been able to determine, no State has 
shown more concern for the solution of 
municipal problems, nor has any made a 
greater per capita contribution to relieve the 
financial difficulties of its cities. 

I wonder if your subcommittee had infor- 
mation on the actual amount of assistance 
cities in this State receive. If not, you will 
be interested to know that municipalities 
have allocations or shares from five State 
funds, and in addition occupy one complete 
field of taxation vacated by the State in favor 
of cities. This assistance may be broken 
down as follows with the per capita amount 
cities are expected to receive in 1944 from 
these funds. 

A. All cities 
Official estimates 
for 1944 per capita 
15 percent of State gasoline tax $1. 89 
52 percent of State liquor profits 
50 percent of new 10-percent war 

TT!!! ora oom 
15 percent of motor-vehicle excise tax. 30 
War emergency appropriation— 47 
Admission taxes up to $1 (field vacat- 

/ 1.00 


B. Certain cities 


Cities below 1,500—value of State 
maintenance of primary highways, 
. 8 80. 58 

Cities with war industries—a special 
allocation is made to mushrooming 
cities which have boomed because of 
war industries. $500,000 is allocated 
per year for the present biennium in 
direct proportion the individual in- 
crease in local population bears to 
the total increase on a per capita 
basis. A check is made by a special 
census board every 6 months to allow 
for shifts in population. The prob- 
able allocation per capita based on 

population increase since 1940 will 
be. 1. 85 
I wonder if you can mention any other 

State which has gone further to assist its 

cities and towns? If not, do you think it 

fair to single out the State of Washington 
for special attack stating that its responsi- 
bilities had been shunned? 
Very truly yours, 
JOHN E, CARROLL, 
Chairman, Executive Committee. 


FEBRUARY 3, 1944. 
Mr. J. E. CARROLL, , 
Chairman, Executive Committee, 
Association of Washington Cities, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Dear Mr. CARROLL: I have delayed replying 
to your letter of January 10, 1944, in the hope 
that I would be able to forward you a copy of 
the printed hearings of the Congested Areas 
Subcommittee on the Puget Sound, Wash., 
area. Unfortunately, the Government Print- 
in: Office has not completed the printing of 
this hearing due to the backlog of other con- 
gressional printing requirements, As soon as 
the hearings have been printed, I shall for- 
ward a copy to you and I invite your close 
scrutiny of the testimony of mayors, or their 
proxies, of this area before the subcommittee. 
I believe that you will find that they not only 
failed to take issue with the clearly expressed 
observations of the subcommittee members 
during the hearing on the adequacy of shar- 
ing of the State sales tax revenue by the 
State with congested war production munici- 


. 
palities, but stated that State assistance in 
some of the specific revenue media that you 
mention, such as percentage of the State 
gasoline tax and the State liquor tax, was in- 
adequate. 

I am sure the people of the State of Wash- 
ington, as well as the people of all of the 
States, will agree with the following conten- 
tions of our subcommittee: First, that this 
war is primarily the problem of the Federal 
Government. In order to prosecute the war 
it must necessarily avail itself of the geog- 
raphy of the various States and the man- 
power and facilities of towns and cities in all 
parts of the Nation. There are certain 
favored localities, which, because of strategic 
location, are of especial importance in the 
prosecution of the war. On the west coast I 
might mention San Diego, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Portland, and Seattle. Into these 
favorable areas went billions of dollars in war 
contracts and the Federal Government ac- 
tively recruited millions of people from all 
parts of the United States to go to these local- 
ities in order to expand the war production 
effort to our maximum capabilities. When 
these people came into these areas the money 
they received for their labor came from the 
Federal Government. However, when they 
spent that money in order to live, a share of 
it was retained by the States in the form of 
taxes. Therefore, the upturn in the eco- 
nomic life (shall we call it prosperity) was re- 
flected in an unprecedented rise in the sales- 
tax revenues of those States which levy such 
a tax. In the meantime the tremendous in- 
crease of population in these war production 
cities and the augmented war activity greatly 
strained the limited municipal facilities and 
compelled such cities to quickly expand their 
facilities. This required money and in most 
cases it was a financial burden greater than 
they could carry. Whereupon Congress set 
up a fund with which to aid them. So it can 
be seen from the foregoing that the Federal 
Government and the local communities both 
are shouldering an overwhelming load while 
the States, in most instances, are giving back 
very little in the form of relief to the munici- 
palities. In other words, only a small per- 
centage of the additional moneys and reve- 
nues some States obtain as a result of the 
expanded war effort is being returned to the 
towns and cities. The result of all this is 
very disturbing to this committee. We are 
expected to do everything possible to elimi- 
nate whatever hinders the war effort. We 
have recommended and are requiring the best 
cooperation on the part of Government 
agencies with the local communities. But 
there is an increasing sentiment in Congress 
against the Federal Government carrying the 
whole load; and this was strikingly evidenced 
recently when the Appropriations Committee 
rejected an appropriation of $50,000,000 to 
augment the now depleted Lanham Act fund. 

The substance of testimony and informa- 
tion presented to the subcommittee was that 
the revenue realized by the State of Wash- 
ington from the State sales tax increased 
from the pre-war 1940 figure of $30,709,029.76 
to $59,314,695.54 in 1942. As compared to 
this increase of almost $29,000,000, practically 
doubled in the 2-year shift from peacetime 
to wartime economy, we were told that the 
State granted to the municipalities $2,000,000 
through percentage participation in certain 
State tax revenues (excluding that of the 
sales tax) and the amusement-tax revenues. 
This did not appear to be sharing revenues 
in proportion to the war burdens carried 
by the municipalities, whose heavily in- 
creased war populations accounted for the 
doubling of State revenue from the sales tax. 

You ask if I can mention any other State 
which has gone further to assist its cities 
and towns, Statistics on this point are clear. 
May I call your attention to the published 
studies of the Division of State and Local 
Government of the Census Bureau of the 
United States Department of Commerce, (1) 
State Finances, 1942 and (2) State Finances, 
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1943. They conclusively present the inade- 
quacy of Washington’s State aid to local 
governments at the same time that Washing- 
ton had the greatest percentage revenue in- 
crease of all States and the greatest per- 
centage of aid from other governments (prac- 
tically all from the Federal Government) in- 
crease of all States. ‘The first paragraph of 
volume 1, No. 4, of State Finances, 1942 in 
the individual State report on Washington 
succinctly summarizes the situation in stat- 
ing: 
“Washington’s revenue of $139,000,000 in 
1942 was 42 percent larger than that re- 
ceived in the previous year. Despite a marked 
increase in expenditure, total income ex- 
ceeded expenditure by $21,000,000. In 1941, 
revenue and expenditure were about equal, 
at $97,000,000. Although revenue of State 
governments increased generally in 1942 over 
1941, Washington's expansion is outstanding. 
Increased economic activity in a State of 
large defense industries might be expected 
to inflate revenue, but that trend was accen- 
tuated in Washington by new taxes and a 
higher rate in the general sales tax.” 

Other pertinent excerpts of that report 
quoted for your information are: 

“Washington’s revenue system depends 
largely upon sales taxes. The general sales 
tax produced $40,000,000 in 1942, nearly 
half of the tax revenue, exclusive of 


unemployment compensation taxes of 
$16,000,000, f- 
* . * * * 


“Of the rise of $41,000,000 in total revenue, 
the 65-percent increase in the general sales 
tax contributed $16,000,000, partly because of 
an increase in the rate from 2 to 3 percent, 
effective for all but the first month of the 
fiscal eat. 

. * . * * 

“Federal grants, principally for public wel- 
fare services, were 84-percent higher than in 
1941, and provided 17 percent of total State 
rn. 

» * . * * 

“Of the State’s total expenditure of $117,- 
000,000, $35,000,000 was transferred to trust 
funds, more than half to school trust funds, 
and most of the remainder to the unem- 
ployment compensation fund. * * * 

> * * . * 

“Almost half of the expenditure for State 
aid from general funds was for highway pur- 
poses, +. * * 

Statistics compiled in these reports reveal 
(1) that in the comparison of 1942—the first 
full year of the war—revenue with the 1941 
revenue, the State of Washington has the 
greatest percentage increase of all States— 
that of 42.5 percent; (2) that in the com- 
parison of the 1942 aid received from other 
governments with the 1941 aid received from 
other governments, again the State of Wash- 
ington has the greatest percentage increase of 
all States—that of 84.1 percent (from the 
standpoint of Federal aid to the State of 
Washington, Members of Congress in passing 
on appropriations should be particularly in- 
terested in this figure since all of the aid to 
the State of Washington was from the Fed- 
eral Government with the sole exception of 
less than one-twentieth of 1 percent coming 
from local governments to the State of 
Washington); (3) that in 1942 the State of 
Washington had the second greatest per cap- 
ita revenue of all States—that of $79.90, being 
exceeded only by the $98.48 of Nevada; 
(4) that the State of Washington ranked for- 
tieth of the 48 States in the percentage of 
State ald to local governments compared to 
total State revenue in 1942; (5) that the State 
of Washington ranked thirty-eighth of the 
48 States in the percentage of State aid to 
local governments compared to total State 
expenditure in 1942; and (6) that of the 16 
States for which 1943 statistics have been 
compiled to this date, the State of Washing- 
ton ranged fifteenth, or next to lowest, in 
both the percentage of per capita State aid to 
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local governments compared to per capita 
revenue and expenditure of States. In these 
statistics local shares of State-collected lo- 
cally shared revenues are classified as revenue 
of the State, on the income side, and as pay- 
ments for State aid to local governments, on 
the expenditure side. The 1943 statistics are 
given below: 
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You then ask if I cannot affirmatively an- 
swer the first question, if I think it fair to 
single out the State of Washington for special 
attack stating that its responsibilities have 
been shunned? While I believe statistics 
obviate the necessity of an answer to this 
second question, I will answer the question 
because I want the record to be clear. As I 
clearly stated during the hearings in Seattle, 
the Congested Areas Subcommittee has made 
this criticism wherever it was of this opinion. 
The State of Washington has not been singled 
out for we have made the same observation 
and criticism of my own State, California, 
and the State of Maine. 

However, statistics would support any focus 
on the State of Washington for at the very 
time when it was (1) benefiting from the 
highest percentage increases in revenue and 
Federal aid of all States, (2) increasing its 
sales-tax rate from 2 to 3 percent greatly 
at the expense of imported Federal war 
workers, and (3) thus building up its surplus 
and trust funds, its aid to local governments 
was among the lowest of all the 48 States. 

I am surprised at the tone of your letter 
for it indicates complete indifference to the 
subcommittee’s praise of the vallant efforts 
of municipal authorities and recommenda- 
tions to the Federal Government, as well as 
the State, to give specific aid to the munici- 
palities. 

Very truly yours, 
Ep. V. Izac, 
Chairman, House Naval Affairs 
Subcommittee on Congested Areas, 


Consumer Subsidies 


REMARKS 


OF 
HON. W. R. POAGE 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 
Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, more than 
8 months ago this Congress expressed its 


disapproval of the use of the roll-back 
consumer’s subsidy. On July 2, 1943, 


this House voted, 228 to 154, to override 
the President’s veto of legislation spe- 
cifically prohibiting the use of this de- 
vice. There never has been any direct 
legislative authority for its use. In the 
absence’ of other action, the Congress 
continued the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration for 6 months, with still no refer- 
ence to consumer subsidies. On Novem- 
ber 23, 1943, this House passed another 
bill expressly prohibiting the use of this 
type of subsidy. Unfortunately, the 
other body took no action. 

On December 17, 1943, I spoke on this 
floor and called attention to the need for 
prompt action. At that time I pointed 
out that although it was the clearly ex- 
pressed wish of each House of this Con- 
gress that no more consumer subsidies 
be paid, and although no outright legis- 
lative authority for the payment of such 
subsidies was ever granted by this Con- 
gress, the whole matter had remained in 
a state of indecision for a full 6 months. 
During this time payments were allowed 
to go on simply because a minority of 
this House had been unwilling to specifi- 
cally prohibit this unfair and inflation- 
ary use of public funds. 

I urged then that it was of vital im- 
portance to the farmers of Texas and 
the South to know at the earliest possi- 
ble moment just what policy would be 
followed. I urged that the Congress 
act one way or the other before Christ- 
mas. No action was taken. Instead, 
this House agreed with the other body 
to extend the life of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation until February 17, 
1944. I opposed this delay. I voted 
against it. I pointed out that it was 
calculated to simply further postpone a 
final decision. Other Members assured 
the House that immediately after the 
first of the year this question would re- 
ceive attention and that the whole ques- 
tion would be settled long before Febru- 
ary 17. That date is now only 10 days 
away. There is absolutely no prospect 
that this question will be settled by Feb- 
ruary 17. 


On the contrary, I now hear that the 


proponents of consumer subsidies expect 
to just go on without authority and pay 
and pay, tax and tax, and spend and 
spend on the theory that so long as Con- 
gress does not stop them, no one else 
will, and that Congress cannot stop them 
because the President will veto any act 
of Congress which specifically prohibits 
this expenditure, which no act of Con- 
gress ever affirmatively authorized. 
While I have always believed and still 
believe that public money cannot be 
legally spent except in conformity to a 
direct authorization by Congress, I must 
confess that the experience of the past 
would indicate that there are agencies 
in this Government that are in nowise 
troubled about legislative authorization 
so long as they can expect to receive the 
protection of the Executive. That the 
Executive expects to protect them from 
the will of the overwhelming majority of 
both Houses of Congress is clear from 
the veto of the act of Congress last July 
2. Iam, therefore, reluctantly forced to 
the conclusion that the advocates of con- 
sumer subsidies are not concerned over 
the extension of the life of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation. Nor are they 
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concerned over the unhappy situation of 
2,000,000 Southern farmers who should 
know now what the farm program is 
to be. 

I am concerned with the problems of 
these farmers. They clothe America and 
they provide much of the food consumed 
in northern cities and by Allied armies 
on battle fronts around the world. These 
farmers are entitled to know how the 
price of their products is to be controlled. 

Last year, they saw roll-back subsidies 
imposed on their meat, and the price of 
their cattle and their hogs crumbled. 
Many of these farmers cannot afford a 
repetition of the losses they took in 1943. 
I believe that they would have a better 
chance of getting a fair price in a free 
market place than they will at the hands 
of a Government bureau that says that 
the cost of farm labor should not be con- 
sidered in determining a fair price for 
farm products. I believe that these 
farmers could and would produce more 
food and fiber if given assurance of a 
price that will pay a fair return to the 
farmer over and above the farmers’ ex- 
penses. I, therefore, believe that the 
Nation would be better served by paying 
the farmer enough in the market place 
to encourage food production than by 
refusing to recognize the legitimate costs 
of production and by subsidizing con- 
sumers after discouraging production. 

But, Mr. Speaker, if this Congress 
should hold a contrary view, it is our duty 
to express it without further delay. 
Whatever decision is to be made, it 
should be made at once. It would prob- 
ably be better to make a wrong decision 
now than to make a correct decision next 
summer. Delay is absolutely certain to 
be wrong and harmful. Why not act 
on 5 question now—once and 

or a 


H. R. 4103 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. LEROY JOHNSON 


O CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. J. LEROY JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, the chairman of the Immigra- 
tion Committee is going to ask for 
unanimous consent to take up H. R. 4103. 
This is a bill sponsored by the Attorney 
General which provides a plan for de- 
nationalizing American-born citizens 
during the war. 

I feel impelled to offer an objection. 
The bill will, I am sure, prove entirely 
ineffectual. I and several of my col- 
leagues had bills to handle this problem 
in a more practical and effective man- 
ner. These bills have apparently been 
abandoned in favor of the new bill pre- 
sented by the Attorney General. We 
had an opportunity to explain our bills, 
but no opportunity to present witnesses 
to explain their object and how they 
would work, Bringing them up by unan- 
imous consent will not permit adequate 
time to draft the amendments which I 
propose to offer. It will not permit time 
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to debate this important matter, so the 
Members of the House may be properly 
informed on this legislation. 

This statement is made to explain my 
position. A rule should be obtained in 
this case so we all may be heard and be 
prepared with the amendments that I 
feel are imperative if this legislation is 
to be something more than a futile ges- 
ture. I have a mandate from my people 
to present this matter to the House. The 
Legislature of California this past week 
supported my bill in principle and also 
the resolution providing for an expres- 
sion of Congress that all denationalized 
citizens should be deported by virtue of 
a provision in our treaty following the 
termination of the war. = 

The following is a copy of the resolu- 
tion of the California Legislature adopted 
on January 31, 1944: 


Senate Joint Resolution 9 


Joint resolution relative to memorializing 
Congress to provide for the deportation of 
alien and inimical Japanese at the conclu- 
sion of the present war 


Whereas there is now pending before the 
Congress of the United States, House Concur- 
rent Resolution 29, which proposes the adop- 
tion of a policy of deporting at the conclu- 
sion of the present war all Japanese nationals 
in territory subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States, all persons of Japanese descent 
in such territory who are determined by due 
process to have given aid or comfort to the 

in the present war or to have advo- 
cated the overthrow by force or violence of 
the Government of the United States, or who, 
being persons owing allegiance to the United 
States, have avowed allegiance to a foreign 
state; and 

Whereas Hon. Leroy Jonson has intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives a bill 
known as H. R. 3012 providing for a creation 
of a commission to carry out and effectuate 
the above defined policy and conferring upon 
such commission judicial powers of exami- 
nation and determination, amply protecting 
the rights of persons charged with the com- 
mission of any of the acts, defaults, or con- 
duct above.described, and providing for a full 
hearing and for preview of the decision of 
such commission by an established judicial 
tribunal: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of the 
State of California (jointly), That the Legis- 
lature of California heartily approves of the 
principle of the above cited resolution and 
bill now pending before the Congress and 
memorializes Congress to adopt adequate 
measures to carry out the purposes thereof; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
transmit copies of this resolution to the Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States, 
to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Congress of the United States, 
and to the Senators and Representatives in 
Congress from the State of California, 


The Korean Movement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I am 
happy to incorporate in the CONGRES- 


SIONAL RECORD certain addresses made in 
the city of Ashland, Ohio, during the 
recent pageant and celebration relative 
to the Korean movement. I regret that 
I was unable to be there in person to 
participate in this splendid program, but 
I appreciate this opportunity that the 
world may have a clearer picture of the 
Korean movement, a movement that 
justifies the serious consideration of all 
who believe that “justice and righteous- 
ness are the aim of all mankind.” 
The addresses follow: 


ADDRESS OF MRS. GUY C. MYERS 


Ladies and gentlemen present here and 
those who make up the vast listening au- 
dience of the Mutual Network, our city of 
Ashland presents an unusual appearance 
today. 

The American flag is everywhere in evi- 
dence. There are welcome banners across 
our streets. And another flag also is in evi- 
dence. It is the oldest fiag in the world— 
the flag of the people of Korea. 

Along our main streets, in our churches 
and civic clubs, in our high-school audi- 
torium, and in our homes, the people of 
Ashland, yesterday and today, are hosts of 
the Korean-American Council, an organ- 
ization of American citizens who have long 
sought to assist the Korean people in their 
heroic struggle against the Japanese. 

There are many Koreans with us here. 
Korean ladies, in their dainty and pictur- 
esque costumes; Korean gentlemen who are 
content to appear in the conventional at- 
tire of the male American. 

Now, you people on the radio particularly 
may be asking yourselves, “What in the world 
has Ashland to do with Korea, a distant land 
in far-off Asia?” 

I am very happy to answer that question, 

The Koreans represent “the forgotten na- 
tion.” 

We, in Ashland, are, I presume, the first 
American community to learn all about them. 
Last fall we had a flaming crusader for lib- 
erty in our midst. He is a Korean. From 
him we heard the Korean story. We learned 
of the great struggle led by Dr. Syngman 
Rhee, first President of the Korean Republic, 
to end Japanese domination of his country- 
men, 

And as one page after another of Korean 
heroism unfolded before us, we asked our- 
selves: 

“Why isn’t comething done about this? 
Why are not the Koreans given help in the 
form of arms and ammunition? How can a 
nation of nearly 30,000,000 people be blotted 
out of the world’s consciousness?” 

So we decided to do something about it. 

We, of Ashland—typical small mid-western 
city—proud of our town, proud of its homes, 
churches, and industries, grateful for the 
peace and security of our own lovely country- 
side, and proud of our contribution, in men 
and money to the war, reached a decision. 

We decided to adopt Korea, the forgotten 
nation, 

We felt that in doing this, we might be 
able to focus the attention of the rest of 
the people.of the United States on Korea 
and the help she can be to us in licking the 
Japs. 

Well, then along came the Cairo Confer- 
ence. 

President Roosevelt, Prime Minister 
Churchill, and Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek at the Cairo Conference pledged inde- 
pendence to the Korean people. 

I don’t want you to infer they acted in 
this fashion because they learned Ashland, 
Ohio, was planning its own adoption cere- 
mony, but their great action, applauded by 
all lovers of freedom, necessitated a slight 
change in our plans. 

The Cairo pledge says Korea will be made 
independent “in due course.” 
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We, the people of Ashland, are hosts to 
the Korean Recognition Conference because 
we believe liberty is not a bait. We believe 
if some help, in the form of arms and am- 
munition, reaches the Koreans, they'll know 
we are in earnest. 

The Koreans are fighters. They hate the 
Japanese. But you can’t fight a man with 
a gun with your bare hands. Let us help 
these fine people help us beat the Japs! 

I thank you. 


ADDRESS OF HON, WILLIAM H. KING 


It is an honor to be associated with the 
people of Ashland in their most worthy effort 
to win immediate recognition of the Korean 
Provisional Government by the Government 
of the United States. 

Korea once was a member of the family of 
nations. We, the American people, per- 
suaded her to relinquish a self-imposed isola- 
tion and enter the modern world. Truste 
ingly, Korea accepted our guidance. Trust- 
ingly, Korea entered into treaty relations 
with us. Imagine, therefore, the bewilder- 
ment and sorrow of the Koreans when we, 
with no dissent, but implied assent—indeed, 
official approval—were the first nation to rec- 
ognize Japanese annexation by closing our 
legation, packing our diplomats’ bags, and 
recalling our representatives. 

How quick we were to recognize the Japa- 
nese. Yet today, more than 2 years after 
Pearl Harbor, we fail to recognize the Korean 
Provisional Government, a government con- 
ceived in revolution against the Japanese, a 
government founded on the principles of de- 
mocracy, a government which, with the 
slightest assistance from us, can utilize the 
vast manpower and resources of the Korean 
people and help shorten the war in the Far 
East. 

Ladies and gentlemen, there is no east and 
there is no west when principles of morality 
and decency are concerned. Honor is not an 
exclusive possession of the Occident any more 
than it is an exclusive possession of the 
Orient. 

We can cleanse a page of our country’s 
diplomatic history now—now—now by recog- 
nizing the Korean Government. Let us 
right the wrong of nearly 40 years ago. The 
people of Ashland know the Korean story, 
They want the wrong righted. They hope 
and pray our entire Nation may know the 
story of Korea. The people of Ashland are 
certain that if the American people do know 
the entire story of Korea they will com- 
municate their desire to Washington, and 
the wrong will be righted. 

I thank you. 


ADDRESS OF DR. JAMES SHINN 

It is with deep gratitude I address the peo- 
ple of Ashland, who have made this confer- 
ence possible, and the listening audience 
beyond this microphone. 

Iam a Korean. Last fall, I came to Ash- 
land. I wanted to help our beloved leader, 
Dr. Syngman Rhee, in his half-century strug- 
gle to regain freedom for the Korean people. 

I could have started in New York and Chi- 
cago, but I was terrified by their bigness. 
What could one small voice do in the canyons 
made by towering buildings? How could it 
be heard midst the roar of traffic? 

So I chose Ashland, a typical American 
community. Its people, engaged in agricul- 
ture as well as industry, are not too far re- 
moved from the good earth so they cannot 
hear the whisper of nature. Yes; the voice of 
God. . 


I was received here with open-handed 
hospitality. The ministerial association 
opened the churches, the civic clubs gave me 
an opportunity to tell the story of the 
Korean people, the American Legion helped 
me. Schools and the Ashland College gave 
me time for talks. The leading citizens took 
a deep and sincere interest in my efforts. 
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Soon everyone responded with offers to 
help, and they did help. It is difficult for me 
to describe to you the elation that filled my 
soul. Justice and righteousness are the cause 
of all mankind and justice and righteousness 
must rule in the case of Korea. 

The people of Ashland believe the Koreans 
should be recognized. Gladly they add their 
voices to mine. Hopefully they believe all 
America may thus come to know the case of 
Korea. 

I, too, believe that it shall. With infinite 
humility and gratitude, I repeat: I, a Korean, 
born in Korea, saw and suffered Japanese 
atrocities. I came to Ashland and I found the 
heart of America. I thank you. 


ADDRESS OF DR. PAUL DOUGLASS 


I deem it a great honor to be here in Ash- 
land today and tc be a witness of the kindly 
and friendly efforts of the people of this 
charming city to right a wrong of nearly half 
a century ago. I refer to the manner in 
which the United States, as well as the rest 
of the world, turned the other way when the 
Japanese swarmed into Korea and killed the 
independent life of that nation * * an 
independent life of 4,200 years. And the 
United States had a binding treaty with 
Korea, a solemn promise to assist a sister 
nation. Our Government now has a chance 
to erase that blot of national dishonor. 

While the world little heeded Japan’s first 
step in her march of conquest, the Korean 
people then and now refuse to accept Japa- 
nese domination. The Korean people love 
liberty. They have been willing to die for 
it in the past and they are willing to die for 
it now. They are capable of guerrilla warfare, 
terrorist activities, and sabotage * * * if 
we help them with arms and munitions. And 
every Korean who is armed and fighting the 
Japanese means one less American boy needed 
over there. 

In man’s struggle for freedom there are 
always stanch souls willing to accept the 
responsibilities and obligations imposed by 
leadership. The Koreans possess many such 
men and women and we are fortunate today 
in having one who, for more than half a 
century, has labored incessantly for them. 
He has suffered all kinds of torture, both 
mental and physical, for the cause of free- 
dom and liberty. And when we consider his 
record, his perseverance—the fact that all 
these years he has never given up hope, we 
know in our hearts that divine providence 
will never permit failure to be written at the 
conclusion of his efforts. 

It is my very great privilege to present to 
the people of Ashland and this great radio 
audience, Dr. Syngman Rhee, first president 
of the Republic of Korea, and now its envoy 
to Washington. Should the United States of- 
ficially recognize his government, and it is 
unbelievable that our great country should 
not do so, especially since the Cairo declara- 
tion, Dr. Rhee will be his reborn nation’s first 
ambassador to the United States. Ladies 
and gentlemen, Dr. Rhee. 


ADDRESS OF DR. SYNGMAN RHEE 


Thank you, Dr. Douglass. My friends in 
this great radio audience, I wish to tell you 
how thrilled I am to address you from Ash- 
land, Ohio, where the good citizens of this 
typical Midwest town have invited me to 
participate in the Korean Recognition Con- 
ference, 

During the 49 years of my fight for Korea’s 
freedom—even in the darkest days, when 
there was not a ray of sunshine—I never lost 
sight of a hope that some day the great 
people of America would come to know the 
truth about Korea and then they would see 
that justice was done to my people. The 
voluntary demonstration by the people of 
Ashland and elsewhere of their belief in the 
justice of the Korean cause is the proof that 
my cherished dream of nearly a half century 
has at last come true. 


Here in America, some years back, there 
was much talk of “the forgotten man.” That 
pitiable human being—the first victim of 
unemployment—was tossed and buffeted 
about by the fury of the storm of your great 
depression, The waves of the ocean of de- 
spair seemed on the point of engulfing him. 
Then something happened. A light pierced 
the darkness and picked out the struggling 
figure. The captain of a great ship gave 
orders. The vessel altered its course and 
soon was alongside, “The forgotten man” 
was saved. 

Now, I will tell you why that was. In time 
of crisis this great Nation has always found 
its soul, You, the people, were the ship of 
state, and your captain was worthy of your 
choice. And when a people seeks and still 
can find, deep within itself, the qualities of 
compassion, of justice, and of decency, then 
that people walks hand in hand with the 
Almighty. There are no “forgotten men” 
with God. 

I wish today to tell you something of my 
country and the long struggle of my people 
for liberty. I wish to talk about Korea—“the 
forgotten nation.” 

Since the Cairo declaration, pledging the 
independence of Korea, we no longer are a 
forgotten nation. The Koreans everywhere 
rejoiced that the way was at last opened. 
We are deeply grateful to President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill, and 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. It is the 
extension of the Atlantic Charter to Asia. 
Your noble President had promised it some- 
time ago, and this is the fulfillment of his 
promise. 

The life of the Korean people extends far, 
far back into history, more than 4,200 years. 
And Korea can lay rightful claim to many 
splendid contributions to civilization. 

Scholars throughout the Orient came hun- 
dreds of years ago to the first of all solar 
observatories, and the structure still stands 
in Korea. Your own Library of Congress has 
in its possession the 112 volumes of the first 
encyclopedia. This was published in Korea 
before America was discovered. And the 
Natural History Museum in New York holds 
another of Korea’s contributions—53 pieces 
of metal movable type, invented in Korea in 
A. D. 1406—50 years in advance of their in- 
vention in Europe by Gutenberg. 

You may well ask: “Why don’t we know 
about these things?” The reason you do not 
know is because for nearly 40 years now you 
lave only read what Japan has permitted you 
to read about Korea, And that is not all. 
Japanese agents have ransacked American 
}-oraries of books about Korea—books pub- 
lished before the darkness of night descended 
upon my unhappy country when the Japa- 
nese swarmed over it and enslaved the 
Korean people. 

Since then the one unchanging effort of 
the Japanese has been to make Korea a for- 
gotten nation. They have very nearly suc- 
ceeded in blacking out from the rest of the 
world the existence of a once free and inde- 
pendent country of nearly 30,000,000 human 
beings. Think of it! The life, the culture, 
the civilization of 30,000,000 persons erased 
from the annals of the world. 

The Japanese changed the name of Korea. 

The Japanese forbade the teaching of the 
Korean language. 

The Japanese forced the Koreans to give 
up—outwardly and in public, at least—their 
Korean names and to adopt Japanese names, 

The Japanese, through power and force, 
have changed every single thing in Korea but 
one. They have not changed the liberty- 
loving spirit of the Korean people. That 
spirit has flamed in revolt before and it will 
flame in revolt again. You see, Japan has 
never known the moral power of justice. All 
she knows is the force of the sword. The 
sword, however mighty, can never win the 
heart of a liberty-loving people. 

The people of Korea stand ready to help 
you. The 30,000,000 enemies of Japan, right 
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at her doorstep, are your potential allies if 
you will only use them. Remember, 3,000 of 
your countrymen lie dead, the victims of 
Japanese treachery at Pearl Harbor. And 
thousands more since then. Well, we 
Koreans have our dead, too. Their cries of 
anguish, as they were crucified by the Japa- 
nese—yes, crucified—still come to us. Their 
voices from beyond do not tell us to appease 
the Japanese. The voices of the dead that 
we hear demand the utter destruction of 
the militaristic Empire of Japan, They de- 
mand death to the Japanese militarists. 
And I believe that the voices of your dead do 
likewise. We must heed those voices, for, 
unless we do, the coming generations will 
have to lay down their lives to pay for the 
mistakes we are making. 

Is it not a strange situation that Korea, 
the one nation which has whipped Japan, has 
so far been denied an opportunity to join 
with tnose nations which must defeat Japan 
if civilization is to be saved? 

Is it not unusual that we Koreans should 
be beseeching you to let us Join you? 

1 contend there is a moral duty for you 
to give us the chance we ask, and I shall tell 
you why. 

Situated as Korea is between the great 
Chinese Empire to the west, Manchuria, 
Mongolia, and Russia to the north, and the 
warlike tribes of Japan to the east, my coun- 
try has been the battleground of her war- 
ring neighbors for all the bygone centuries. 

But the Koreans managed to protect and 
maintain their existence as an independent 
nation for more than 42 centuries. As time 
goes, that is a considerable period, don't you 
think? In fact, we enjoyed our freedom 
until the white man of the west came and 
gave to the warrior race of Japan the superior 
weapons of war. 

To our peaceful land came Americans 
some 62 years ago. The Americans said, in 
effect: “Come, join the outside world. Open 
your ports for trade. Let your people enjoy 
the blessings of progress. We will take you 
by the hand, We will guide you. We will 
protect you.” 

So it came to pass, in 1882, that the people 
of Korea entered into the solemn treaty re- 
lations with the people of the United States. 
You know, that very same treaty is still on 
your books. It has never been repealed. Its 
beautiful language remains unchanged. And, 
without exception, those Americans who 
know the true story of the diplomatic rela- 
tions between my country and their own 
have spoken out courageously and have de- 
manded that justice be done. I appeal to 
you to add your voices to theirs. 

Suffice it to say, Japan with weapons from 
the white man of the west swarmed over 
Korea in 1905, and the enslayement of my 
people then began. This was the first step 
in Japan’s new order in Asia. We were the 
first victims. 

Don’t you agree with me when I ask again 
why the millions of Koreans are not given 
an opportunity to join forces with you? 
Because, of all mankind, the greatest ene- 
mies of the Japanese are the Korean people. 
We rose in revolt against them in 1919. We 
are ready to rise again. 

At the time of our 1919 revolt, 33 patriots 
representing every section of our country, 
met secretly in Seoul, our capital, and pub- 
lished a declaration of independence. Their 
fate was imprisonment, torture, and death. 


- But this awful fate did not prevent the hold- 


ing of secret elections throughout the land 
and the naming of a congress. This con- 
gress convened, formed a government, and 
declared to the world its formation. This 
government, now 25 years old, has fought 
Japan so long and so alone. But men who 
battle for democracy do not quit. And this 
government, ever since December 7, 1941, has 
been asking the United Nations for recog- 
nition. 

Our American friends formed the Korean- 
American Council, and they, too, have asked 
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the United Nations for an immediate action, 
but as yet no action has been taken. 

Please remember that recognition of the 
Korean Government by the United States 
Government does not mean independence 
for my people. We shall have to fight for 
that ourselves, and we are prepared to fight 
for it. Recognition would mean, however, 
that some of the planes and guns and mu- 
nitions you are turning out of your arsenal 
of democracy would not be denied us, as they 
are now. We offer you our tremendous man- 
power in the hope that you will accept it for 
the common cause. Remember, too, that 
every Jap engaged in fighting Koreans is one 
less Jap to fight an American soldier. 

I have faith that ultimate victory will be 
won by the United Nations, because I believe 
in the power of justice. But I do not want 
this war to last for 10 or 15 years. If the 
statesmen of the western world could un- 
derstand the psychology of the Asiatic 
peoples, they soon would realize how little 
actual fighting your soldiers would have to 
do in the Orient if we had sufficient arms 
and ammunitions, bombs and planes. We'll 
take care of the Japs. 

One last thought: I did not term Korea a 
“forgotten nation” to excite your pity, for 
we are a people proud of our 4,200 years of 
life as a nation. No; we shall not let the 
world forget us. But I did use the analogy 
for a purpose. You remember I said that 
in times of crisis America has always found 
her soul, I can sense a spirit of purification; 
yes, regeneration, in this blessed land since 
the war began. Misfortune and disaster have 
had a like effect on my own countrymen. We 
look to you as the leader of the moral thought 
and justice in the world. Once, long years 
ago, you extended us a helping hand, and 
led us into the company of nations. Please 
do not deny us that self-same hand now, 
when ours is outstretched toward yours. 


The Challenge Accepted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 4, 1944 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
President, charging that Congress was 
perpetrating a fraud by refusing to adopt 
his bobtailed ballot, which denied serv- 
icemen the right to vote for State and 
county candidates, challenged it to 
“stand up and be counted.” 


A coalition of Republicans and Demo- 


crats promptly accepted that challenge, 
ordered a roll call on the Worley bill, 
stood up and were counted, and the ad- 
ministration went down to defeat by a 
vote of 224 to 168. Immediately there- 
after, the so-called States’ rights bill, 
vigorously opposed by the administra- 
tion, was adopted, 328 to 69. In the 
meantime, the Senate had passed a mod- 
ified Federal bobtailed States’ rights bill, 
and the final procedure for voting by 
servicemen will be determined in con- 
ference between the 2 bodies. 

So many charges of attempting to de- 
prive the soldiers of voting have been 
hurled. by the administration at those 
who opposed the Federal ballot, a little 
explanation may be in order. 

The administration’s plan is to put 
control of the election machinery in a 
Commission appointed by the President, 


who is a candidate for a fourth term. 
The President wanted a ballot which 
would deprive the servicemen of the op- 
portunity to vote for all State and county 
officers, but let them vote for President, 
Senator, and Congressman. Below is a 
copy of the ballot he wanted: 
OFFICIAL FEDERAL War BALLOT, FOR USE IN 
GENERAL ELECTION To Be HELD IN 19.. 
Instructions: To vote, write in the name of 
the candidate of your choice for each office 
o” write in the name of his political party 
Democratic, Republican, Progressive, Farm- 
er-Labor, American Labor, or other. 
ELECTORS OF PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 
(A vote for President includes a vote for Vice 
President of the same party) 

Write in the name of your choice for Presi- 
dent or the name of his party 
UNITED STATES SENATOR 
(Only if a Senator is to be elected in your 
State) 

Write in the name of your choice for Sen- 
ator or the name of his party 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FOR YOUR DISTRICT 


Write in the name of your choice for Rep- 
resentative in Congress for your district or 


the name of his party— x 
REPRESENTATIVE AT LARGE IN CONGRESS FOR YOUR 
STATE 


(Only in the States entitled thereto) 


Write in the name or names of your choice 
for Representative at Large or the name of 


(Vote for one or two, as the case may be) 


Mr. Speaker, if the soldier did not 
know or could not or did not spell cor- 
rectly the name written in, the vote 
would not be counted under many State 
laws. And do you know of any reason 
why soldiers should be deprived of the 
right to vote for Governor, sheriff, or any 
county officer? I do not. 

Under the plan adopted by the House, 
every individual, women as well as men, 
in the service, qualified to vote under 
State law, will be furnished a ballot if 
he or she can be reached by the Army, 
Navy, or United States Postal Service. 
That ballot will be marked in secret and 
returned to the States for canvassing. 

That is the kind of a ballot the service- 
men should have—not the bobtailed bal- 
lot set forth above. 


Voting by Soldiers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on the subject of voting by soldiers, de- 
livered last Friday night by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Maine [Mr. 
BREWSTER] over the Blue Network, Inc. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Considerable heat has been generated in 
Washington in recent weeks over the issue of 
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soldier voting. There is little evidence that 
there is as much concern in the countiy or 
among the soldiers since communications to 
Washington seem to have been largely in- 
spired by one propaganda agency. 

However, for any of those who have been 
disturbed by the current agitation it is pos- 
sible to assure them that there need be no 
difficulty about anyone in the armed services 
anywhere in the world casting a ballot this 
fall for the officials of his choice under the 
terms of existing law—outside of two or 
three States where constitutional provisions 
prevent. 

You may well ask then—why all the fuss 
and thereby hangs a most interesting tale. 

Two years ago on September 12 the Con- 
gress passed and the President signed a law 
providing that post-card applications for 
absentee voting ballots should be made avail- 
able to all members of the armed services 
anywhere in the world and similarly there- 
after on February 1 in any election year. 

Much has been made of the fact that only 
28,000 of these post cards were used in 1942. 
This might indicate that the men in the serv- 
ice were not particularly interested in voting. 
Overseas this was especially apt to be the case 
because of their preoccupation with the task 
in hand and lack of information as to the 
issues and the candidates, In 1942 also it was 
not possible to prepare the post cards and 
accomplish their distribution in time to be of 
service since only 52 days elapsed between the 
passage of the law and the date of the elec- 
tion. 

Certainly the experience at that time is in- 
sufficient to draw any definite conclusions as 
to the effectiveness of the law. 

Meanwhile, this past fall, there developed 
considerable agitation that the absentee-vot- 
ing laws of the various States were not well 
adapted to take care of the servicemen and 
legislation was proposed under administra- 
tion auspices looking to a so-called Federal 
ballot which should be made available to 
servicemen everywhere on a balloting day to 
be determined by their commanding ofilcer 
prior to the November election, when the men 
would be given an opportunity to make com- 
pletely blank ballots with simply the words 
Republican or Democratic at the head of the 
column and the ballot would be counted 
for candidates for Federal office, whoever 
they might be. 

It was very strongly represented that this 
was the only practical and effective way for 
the man in the service to have a ballot: 
First, because of the difficulty of securing a 
State ballot; and second, because of the diffi- 
culty in transmission to the various theaters 
of operation. x 

The so-called bobtailed Federal ballot has 
never been defended by anyone as desirable 
except on the basis that no other could be 
made available. 

Senator Green, of Rhode Island, sponsor of 
the so-called Federal ballot legislation, in 
reporting the bill stated as follows: “It 
should be said at the start that every effort 
is made to further the use of State absentee 
balloting procedures.” 

Very careful and thorough investigation 
has disclosed no reason why it is not per- 
fectly feasible for State absentee voting 
procedure to be followed and to be effective 
in practically all cases. The Governors of 
43 States have advised the Senate that ef- 
fective State absentee voting procedures nave 
been adopted in their Statec or that they are 
prepared to see that such procedure is adopted 
as soon as the Congress makes up its mind 

Here another curious situation developed 
when it was-discovered that the present law 
had been on the statute books for over 2 years 
and that 12,000,000 post cards had been 
printed to comply with this law. Yet only 
1 card had been as yet sent overseas for 
every 4 men in the service, although the 
law stipulated that they should be available 
on February 1 “or as soon thereafter as prac- 
ticable.” 
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Certainly after 2 years it should be prac- 
ticable to have these post cards available 
overseas on February 1. Inquiries, however, 
were answered with the bland assurance that 
there was no particular hurry about the 
post cards in spite of the plain mandate of 
the law. As a matter of fact there is plenty 
of time. The curious fact is that the pro- 
ponents have been urging haste and de- 
nouncing delay. 

Air-mail transit to the most remote theater 
of operation requires only 16 days. All the 
theaters where the bulk of American troops 
are stationed can be reached in from 6 to 13 
days. 

The post-card applications for absentee 
ballots on which the soldier simply writes his 
name and military address and home resi- 
dence can be sent at any time. State election 
authorities have indicated the greatest readi- 
ness to cooperate in taking care of the vote 
of absent servicemen, These cards need sim- 
ply to be filed in the proper precinct as allo- 
cated by the secretary of the State concerned 
and the ballots are then forwarded at the 
proper time. 

Forty-five days has been allowed as a 
proper time for transit of the ballots out to 
the servicemen and back by air mail and in 
most instances this could easily be accom- 
plished by surface ship as well. 

Even this allows 12 days for the soldier to 
handle his ballot after it reaches his post and 
for any delays in transit. 

However, it was claimed air mail could not 
be used because of the weight of State ballots 
and the interference with home mail, 

States are prepared to accept 1.2 ounces as 
the unit of weight for a ballot with the neces- 
sary envelope and instructions. On this 
basis the interference with the ordinary mail 
would be negligible. 

A great deal was made of the fact that 
transporting the State ballots by air mail 
would interfere with home mail. It was 
alleged that the soldier did not desire this. 

Here are the facts as to interference. 

During this war over 1,000,000,000 pieces of 
mail have been transported overseas. During 
the last Christmas season, in the same period 
of time required for handling the State bal- 
lots, more than 2,000,000 pounds of air mail 
alone were taken to our servicemen overseas. 
This would be sufficient to care for more than 
25,000,000 State ballots. How many would be 
required? 

If we shall eliminate those who are not old 
enough to vote and allow the same percentage 
of those eligible desiring to vote as in our 
national elections, we shall find that there 
might be required a maximum of 3,000,000 
ballots for servicemen. 

This would mean approximately 10 percent 
of the air-mail space available during a com- 
parable period this past year. It seems safe 
to assume that during the Christmas period 
there was far more than a 10-percent increase 
in the mail to the boys overseas. If this 18 
correct, then it would mean that the 
absentee-ballot service for the boys overseas 
could be accomplished during the fall election 
period without any appreciable interference 
with home mail. 

This is all based upon the assumption that 
the boys overseas will desire to vote in ap- 
proximately the same proportion as people at 
home, although there is much to indicate that 
this is not the case. 

The boys overseas are very much preoccu- 
pied with matters more immediately in hand 
and are also increasingly handicapped in vot- 
ing by their long absence from the country, 
with very limited means of information as to 
what is going on, 

This necessarily affects their interest in a 
ballot. 

A post-card application leaves each indi- 
vidual serviceman free to determine for him- 
self whethcr or not he wishes to vote, in which 
event the Government can and should use 
alr-mall facilities to get his application home 
and his ballot back and forth, 


There is much to indicate that the con- 
siderable agitation in this matter in cer- 
tain quarters is motivated not by a desire 
for the soldier to vote but by a desire to vote 
the soldier. 

The marshalling of soldiers to the polls is 
not in accordance with the American tradi- 
tion. However cunningly the matter may be 
devised, the fact remains that commanding 
officers in the various theaters of operation 
must issue orders regarding the day of voting 
and the failure of any particular unit to 
turn out a substantial vote might well mean 
a question as to its efficiency. The top ser- 
geant is likely to see that. the men vote. 

Serious questions are presented as to the 
constitutionality of the so-called Federal 
ballot and as to the possibility of serious 
complications in the election as a result of 
its use. The Senate many weeks ago enacted 
a measure making additional provision for 
assisting State balloting procedure and the 
House has just enacted a similar provision by 
an overwhelming majority of 328 to 69. 

Proposals to supply a Federal ballot in the 
case of any State not providing adequate pro- 
cedure for soldier voting have been rejected 
by the administration forces in spite of their 
insistence this is all that they desire. 

We may as well realize that this is an elec- 
tion year and prepare for the most determined 
use of al] the agencies of modern propaganda 
to influence the result. Our sons overseas 
are extremely limited in the information 
which they can receive regarding current 
problems. It may well be advisable in the 
interest of sustaining their morale not to 
inform them more completely regarding many 
of our problems here at home but certainly 
this is a poor preparation for their casting of 
a ballot. 

Three of the most important executives 
in the London branch of the Office of War 
Information have recently resigned in dis- 
gust over the administration of its policies. 
Three of the major executives in the New 
York office controlling the dissemination of 
all news to our men overseas are being re- 
tained in office in spite of the demand of the 
Director of the Office of War Information for 
their removal for failure to carry out proper 
policies. 

It would be well that our sons overseas 
should be advised of some of these things 
that are going on back here at home. They 
will then perhaps bẹ better able to under- 
stand and appraise the information which 
they receive during the next few months 
through the medium of the Office of War 
Information. 

An administration that desired the con- 
fidence of the people in their integrity would 
invite representatives of the major political 
parties to participate in the determination 
of the news that shall be sent overseas to 
our sons during the next few critical months. 
Such a course would command confidence in 
their purpose instead of the distrust that 
must necessarily be occasioned by the exist- 
ing controversy between the Director and 
the Deputy Director over a question that 
involves either the intelligence or the in- 
tegrity of the administration. 

This is assuredly a time for Americans 
everywhere to be upon their guard. 

The so-called Federal ballot was to make 
no provision whatsoever for any State or 
local officers nor was it to be available for 
any primary election, although so far gs 
many Southern States are concerned, the 
primary is the only thing that counts, While 
it may have been thought that elimination 
of soldier voting from the primary elections 
would appease Senators and Representatives 
from the South, this did not prove to be 
the case as they recognized very clearly the 
fundamental problems of State rights and 
State sovereignty in the ballot that was 
inyolved and took their stand firmly for 
a continuance of State sovereignty in the 
suffrage. > 
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While there has been much misleading 
propaganda put into circulation as to the 
issues, the situation is gradually becoming 
clarified. The decisive vote in the House 
yesterday reflects the considered conclusion 
of its membership that any soldier anywhere 
desiring to vote will be entirely able to do 
so under the provisions of the bill as passed 
by the House and previously adopted by the 
Senate supplementing the legislation of 2 
years ago. 

It will be interesting to learn how soon 
the post-card applications for State absen- 
tee ballots will be made available. Parents 
everywhere may well inquire of their sons 
and daughters as to whether they have been 
afforded an opportunity to secure these 
post-card applications. 


Address by G. Seals Aiken 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, one 
of the outstanding citizens of the Com- 
monwealth of Georgia is the Honorable 
G. Seals Aiken, a practicing attorney of 
the capital city of Atlanta. He is grand 
chancelor of the Knights of Pythias of 
that State. I ask unanimous consent 
that there be published in the Appendix 
of the Record extracts from a very able 
and patriotic address he recently deliv- 
ered to members of that body in conven- 
tion assembled. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


You have conferred upon me the highest 
honor within your power and have entrusted 
me with the destiny during the ensuing year 
of our great order. You have thus exhibited 
to me your complete confidence. I am deeply 
grateful to you for this high honor, your loyal 
friendship, your confidence, your esteem, and 
your good will. 

If I were dependent upon myself alone, 
I would utterly fail in the great task before 
me, but with your loyal support and co- 
operation and the unlimited wisdom and 
power of our Lord and Master, we can attain 
together a victory and righteousness and fra- 
ternity far greater than our highest anticipa- 
tions. First, we must proceed with prayer 
and supplication and free from all vainglory 
and selfishness. Our order was born during 
the dark and dreary days of war. It grew, 
flourished, and spread and ennobled and up- 
lifted men who followed its banner of 
brotherly love and patriotism. The times 
of strike, hate, greed, and despotism which 
confront us now should inspire us to main- 
tain and perpetuate with increased diligence 
and devotion the eternal principles upon 
which our order is based. We were not born 
in wealth nor have we ever prospered by rea- 
son of this material substance. Our prog- 
ress has always been in accordance with the 
richness of our spirits and our willingness 
to serve mankind. There is no less need for 
these qualities now. On the contrary, the 
need is greater than ever before. 

We must uphold, preserve, protect, and de- 
fend the Constitution of the United States 
against all enemies—foreign and domestic. 
We should always remember the ever truth- 
ful and undying words of the United States 
Supreme Court uttered many years ago, that 
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the Constitution is a law for rulers and 
people equally in war and in peace and 
covers with the shield of its protection all 
classes of men at all times and in all emer- 
gencies, and that no more iniquitous doctrine 
was ever conceived by the wit of man 
than that any of its provisions can be sus- 
pended at any time. 

We should remember that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States was ordained and 
established by our forefathers to preserve and 
perpetuate for the protection of Americans 
in future years the God-given and inalienable 
rights of freemen as expressed in the im- 
mortal Declaration of Independence. 

We should never forget this wise and soul- 
stirring paragraph in the noted decision of 
the United States Supreme Court in the case 
of United States v. Lee: 

“No man in this country is so high he is 
above the law. No officer of the law may set 
that law at defiance with impunity. All of- 
ficers of the Government, from the highest 
to the lowest, are creatures of the law and 
are bound to obey it. It is the only supreme 
power in our system of government and every 
man who by accepting office participates in 
its functions is only the more strongly bound 
to submit to that supremacy and to observe 
the limitations which it imposes upon the 
authority which it gives.” 

The Government of the United States is 
one of law and not of persons. The flag which 
plays such an important part in our lodge 
ceremonies symbolizes the liberty, justice, and 
security protected by the Constitution and 
the Declaration of Independence. We must 
use the flag in that manner and teach Py- 
thians that the reverence due arid shown the 
flag is by reason of the great principles of 
liberty, justice, and security in the Constitu- 
tion and the Declaration of Independence 
which it symbolizes. 

Alexander H. Stephens truly said: “No sys- 
tem of representative government can be long 
maintained by any people who have not the 
intelligence to understand it, the patriotism 
to approve it and the virtue to maintain in- 
violate both its form and principles as estab- 
lished.” 

Senator Benjamin Harvey Hill rightly said, 
“Who saves his country saves all things, and 
all things saved do bless him. Who lets his 
country die, lets all things die, dies himself 
ignobly, and all things dying curse him.” 

In my opinion the Knights of Pythias af- 
fords the greatest opportunity of any organi- 
zation today to teach, practice and exemplify 
in a genuine American manner the principles 
of patriotism, brotherly love, charity, peace 
and good will toward all men. The presence 
today of greed, hate, antagonisms, strife and 
bloodshed should be a challenge to us as true 
Pythians to carry forward to victory our ban- 
ner of liberty, fraternity, justice and true 
security. I earnestly seek your full, continued 
and whole-hearted support in this great work 
of Pythianism. I promise you my utmost, un- 
selfish and active devotion to its sacred cause. 
I assure you it is a real pleasure for me to 
be your servant in so great an undertaking. 
I cannot adopt a wiser or surer course than 
that contained in our inspiring ritual, which 
is based upon the teachings of the greatest 
of all teachers. That shall be my guide, my 
law and my creed in serving you, and the 
proof of my loyalty to the cause. 

The battle cry of France at the institution 
of its great Republic, following the reign of 
terror and centuries of tyranny by autocratic 
kings, was “liberty, equality, and fraternity.” 
They had caught the democratic and inde- 
pendent American spirit of 76. Our patriots 
of 76 were great fraternity men, such as 
George Washington, Patrick Henry, Thomas 
Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin, Tom Paine, 
Samuel Adams, and countless others. Fra- 
ternal love creates an insatiable desire to 
help one’s fellow man. It is the motive power 
which causes all true progress in the world. 
It is the successful antidote for pessimism, 
hate, selfishness, and war, It is indestructible 


and utterly invincible. It costs nothing, car- 
ries no penalty, but confers benefits and re- 
wards upon those who practice it, beyond the 
price of gold or the finest jewels. It is the 
one thing the sick world so badly needs and 
which would restore it to exuberant health, 
happiness, prosperity, peace, and good will, 
It is the priceless jewel we Pythians desire 
to give all worthy men who are willing to 
practice its virtue and extend its marvelous 
benefits. May I have your unbounded and 
enthusiastic support in dispensing this en- 
nobling, enriching, peaceful, and character- 
building treasure? 


Interview With Louis Bromfield 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an inter- 
view with the well-known writer, Louis 
Bromfield, at Pittsburgh last week in a 
bond-selling drive, which is informative 
as to his position, and following the in- 
terview I should like to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial from this morn- 
ing’s Philadelphia Record reminding the 
country that This Is Starvation Month, 
or Have You Forgotten It, referring to 
a prediction made by Mr. Bromfield 
about 18 months ago. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 


BROMFIELD ASSAILS ADMINISTRATION, RAPS 
WILLKIE on BOND RALLY Visrr—CHANGE OF 
Horses IN MIDSTREAM. O. K., AUTHOR DE- 
CLARES 
Changing Presidents this year would not 

affect our war effort, Author Louis Bromfield 

said today. 

Here to participate in an all-day drive by 
Pittsburgh district women to sell $6,000,000 
in War bonds, Bromfield told reporters: 

“That idea about horses in the 
middle of the stream is rubbish. Changing 
horses was the best thing England ever did 
after they entered the war.” 

(He referred to the election which replaced 
Prime Minister Chamberlain with Churchill.) 

“We have the finest set of generals in the 
world. They would still be running the war 
no matter who is elected President in No- 
vember.” 

HOME-FRONT CHANGE 

“The only change would be on the home 
front and that could only be for the better.” 

Bromfield was one of four noted authors 
who came here to speak at four rallies. The 
others were Fannie Hurst, Clifton Fadiman, 
and Col. Carlos P. Romulo, aide-de-camp to 
General MacArthur and the last man off 
Bataan. 

Bromfield predicted Dewey would be Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s Republican opponent in the 
election, with Wendell Willkie probably as 
Dewey's closest contender for the nomina- 
tion. 

HE'LL TAKE DEWEY 

Bromfield added: 

“The trouble with Willkie is he tries to be 
both Mr. and Mrs. Roosevelt. I'll take Dewey. 

“Willkie would lose a lot of Democratic 
votes which another Republican probably 
could get,” 
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Bromfield said buying War bonds was like 
investing in your own business, adding: 

“If America is to remain a going corpora- 
tion, we've got to back it up with money.” 

The well-known Ohio “farmer” said our 
biggest problem today was keeping the United 
States united and promoting better under- 
standing. He declared: 

“The present administration is trying to 
divide the country. They try to split every- 
body into a labor vote or a Negro vote or a 
soldier yote, etc.” 

ASKS FOR UNITY 

“This idea of the politician’s trying to di- 
vide us is bad. We must have more unity.” 

He said he thought a Federal ballot for 
soldiers would be unconstitutional, adding 
that soldiers must be allowed to vote but 
under the supervision of the States. 

Fannie Hurst declared that the Nation was 
“at a zenith of bond buying” and “we are 
here to help Pittsburgh continue to do its 
usual good job.” 

[From the Philadelphia Record of 
February 7, 1944] 
Tuts Is STARVATION MONTH, oR Had You 
FORGOTTEN rr? 

Did you have enough to eat yesterday? Do 
you think you and your family will be able 
to avoid starvation the rest of this month? 

For this is February 1944, This is Famine 
Month. 

Don't you remember? In the August 1943 
issue of Reader’s Digest was a very important 
article, with this heading: “We Aren’t Going 
To Have Enough to Eat.” The subcaption 
was: “What Muddling in Washington Has 
Done to Our Food Supply.” It was written 
by Louls Bromfield, the famous author- 
farmer of Ohio. He is also noted as a Roose- 
velt-hater. 

The Digest had an editor’s note extolling 
Mr. Bromfield’s knowledge of agriculture and 
added: “He has spent months investigating 
the food crisis.” 

The article said, in part: 

“The (food) situation will grow worse this 
fall and reach its most desperate stage this 
winter, especially from February on, ‘Feb- 
ruary, Herbert Hoover points out from his 
experience, ‘is always the black month—the 
month to be feared the most.’ If it were 
possible, I would rather not think about 
next February. By then most of our people 
will be living on a diet well below the nu- 
trition level. 

“How could such a state of affairs have 
come about? There is but one answer—the 
President and the men about him 
did nothing whatever about the desperate 
food situation until April of this year. Then 
it was too late—and too little was done.” > 

So here we are, well into February, the 
“black month.” Is your diet “well below the 
nutrition level”? 

No, it is not. You have been eating very 
well, indeed. The rationing regulations are 
not quite as strict as they were last August 
when Mr. Bromfield, with the aid of Mr. 
Hoover’s experience, foresaw near-starvation 
in February 1944. 

The American people are eating far more 
and far better food than they had in the 
last year of Mr. Hoover’s administration. 
Then, in 1932, our granaries were bulging 
with 8-cent corn and the stockyards were 
squealing with 3-cent hogs. Yet millions of 
Americans didn't have enough money to buy 
hominy grits and sow belly. 

Every so often it is necessary to call our 
prophets of doom to account for their hay- 
wire predictions, just to keep the record 
straight. 

Next time a crisis is predicted, remember 
the Bromfield-Digest famine month hoax, 
There will be plenty of crises in the next few 
months; for this is a Presidential election 
year. 

Consider Mr. Bromfield, the New Deal hater, 
and Reader's Digest, dispenser of dour, anti- 
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Roosevelt propaganda, combining to smear 
the administration with foggy thinking, in- 
accurate statistics, political bias, and a fright- 
fully shocking forecast. Several million Di- 
gest readers must have believed it. It was 
reprinted in many daily newspapers of wide 
circulation. 

Perhaps we judge Mr. Bromfield and the 
Reader's Digest too harshly. They might 
have been perfectly sincere in their prophecy 
of starvation. If they were sincere, here is 
a simple way for them to prove it: 

In the next issue of Reader’s Digest, let 
Mr. Bromfield write another article, admit- 
ting he was dreadfully wrong. Let the Di- 
gest apologize, in an editor's note, for giving 
wide circulation to so shocking and discour- 
aging a prediction, which surely did harm 
to our national morale. 

Copies of this editorial are being mailed to 
Mr. Bromfield and the editor of Reader's 
Digest. 


War Production Board and the Develop- 
ment of Irrigation Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HUGH A. BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD an editorial 
from the McCook (Nebr.) Daily Gazette 
under date of February 2. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Another fine example of an utter lack of 
cooperation and coordination and overlapping 
of authority between the many bureaus and 
departments of government in Washington 
today is contained in the decision handed 
down Monday by the War Production Board of 
which Donald Nelson is chairman. The de- 
cision had to do with irrigation projects 
in the Middle West which might be developed 
within a reasonable length of time and 
facilitate the wartime problems of food 
and fiber production, included in which were 
two Nebraska projects—Mirage Flats and the 
Cambridge project. 

The Cambridge project had been approved 
by the War Manpower Commission, the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, Army engineers, the War 
Food Administration, and the Farm Security 
Administration; months and months have 
been taken up in hearings, investigations, 
conferences, surveys, and checking and 
double checking. The War Food Administra- 
tion continues to make a plea to farmers to 
grow more food and the world is warned daily 
of a serious shortage which is certain to come, 
if not during the war, then immediately fol- 
lowing. A plea is made by the War Manpower 
Commission for projects, to employ both 
prisoners of war and the millions of soldiers 
and defense workers who will seek employ- 
ment when the shooting is over; vast sums 
of money have been spent by the Bureau of 
Reclamation and Army engineers for plans 
which will place additional acres of land un- 
der water, double crop production, and at the 
same time save millions upon millions of 
dollars from devastating floods. After all 
this, another bottleneck is found! 

The W. P. B., which has held such projects 
up previously because of a lack of steel and 
other essential materials needed for war pur- 
poses. Now with materials on hand and 
prison labor available and idle, W. P. B. finds 
that the Cambridge project is undesirable at 


this time, while at the same time the W. P. B. 
reverses itself by placing its O. K. on Mirage 
Flats. How come? Who's right and who's 
wrong? And how long will it take to find 
out? Must we wait until the war is over 
and the world is starving before these depart- 
ments of government can get together and 
make up their minds? Or will an investiga- 
tion tell us the truth as to whether we 
actually need greater food production? 
This is the sort of red tape the people are 
getting sick and tried of. It is the sort of 
dilly-dallying that ofttimes brings about the 
change of heads of departments and ad- 
ministrations. It is the kind of politics that 
bankrupts nations. 

In one breath the W. P. B. says the Mirage 
Flats project is sound and sensible and in 
the next breath it says an equally, or even 
superior project is not; “because of present 
wartime costs, because of the length of time 
it will take to construct the project, because 
of the uncertainty of prisoners of war labor, 
because of the uncertainty and delay attend- 
ing the initiation of production on newly 
irrigated lands is insufficient assurance that 
the benefits which would accrue to the war 
effort would be worthy of the expenditure re- 
quired”; and a number of other “becauses.” 
These are the becauses“ Donald Nelson gave 
the Senators from eight States Monday, to- 
gether with a number of other representa- 
tives. 

And each one of these excuses has been 
studied and passed upon and answered favor- 
ably by departments of government set up 
for their particular parts of the work. The 
War Food Administration said. “We need the 
food; the projects can be completed in time 
for early production” (Cambridge, for in- 
stance, half completed and in preduction in 
1945). War Manpower said, “We have the 
labor; thousands of prisoners of war who are 
idle and dissatisfied” (for instance, 2,000 or 
more housed within a stone’s throw of the 
Cambridge proposed reservoir). The Bureau 
of Reclamation said, “The projects are fea- 
sible” (for instance, they label the Cambridge 
project as tops of the list). Each and every 
one of the arguments on which Donald Nel- 
son made his decision, or the decision for 
the Facilities Review Committee, has already 
been answered and approved. 

Yet here is one of those bottlenecks where, 
regardless of facts, regardless of needs, 
thumbs are turned down with a lot of 
“becauses” that simply don’t hold water. Of 
course, Donald Nelson may change his mind— 
we hope so—not selfishly because this terri- 
tory has a project in the program but be- 
cause we have come to believe that there is 
a demand, and is going to be a greater de- 
mand, for food production; because we do 
believe that the War Manpower Commission 
knows what it is talking about when that 
Commission says they have the labor avail- 
able; because we have confidence in the abil- 
ity, demonstrated over a period of many years, 
of the Bureau of Reclamation; and because 
Donald Nelson himself has said that there 
is now a sufficient amount of materials, such 
as steel, on hand to justify releases for 
civilian and industrial purposes, The deci- 
sion handed down Monday by W. P. B. is 
another fine example of overlapping of au- 
thority down at Washington more than it is 
a lack of coordination. Really, in this case 
there was coordination and a meeting of 
minds of those departments which had to 
do with the problem—all but one, the Facili- 
ties Review Committee of the War Production 
Board. 

We of the Republican River Valley and the 
State of Nebraska have never once asked for 
one pound ot any material needed for the 
Winning of this war, and, I am certain, never 
will, But if foodstuffs are going to be needed, 
if production on the farms must be stepped” 
up, and if the materials are available, then 
we are going to continue to believe and hope 
that Donald Nelson and his committee will 
reconsider that decision. 
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oF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the Recor» an editorial 
from the Washington Times-Herald of 
a recent issue entitled “Moscow Sleigh 
Ride.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MOSCOW SLEIGH RIDE 


It becomes more and more fascinating to 
try to figure out what that dear Russia is 
up to. 

The Teheran Conference of Messrs; Church- 
ill, Roosevelt, and Stalin was supposed to have 
birthed nothing but sweetness and light. 
But its melodious echoes were still batting 
loudly around the world when Stalin slipped 
into his Moscow newspaper, Pravda, that 
rumor that the British were dickering with 
Germany for a separate peace. This followed 
close on the heels of the Russian rebuke to 
Wendell Willkie, a slavish admirer of every- 
thing about Russia, for not being quite slav- 
ish enough. 

Now, Izvestia, another of Stalin’s news- 
papers, accuses the Pope of dickering for a 
Separate peace with Spain, or something like 
that. Stalin’s government mouthpieces 
haven’t got around as yet to accusing Roose- 
velt of dickering for a separate peace with 
pam but who knows what may happen 
next. 

The most striking of these Russian moves 
to date, though, is the announcement that 
Russia is now not one country, but 16 re- 
publics. Some of these republics are still 
in possession of the Germans, Rumanians, or 
Finlanders; but that, the world is assured, 
will be taken care of after the Allies win the 
war. It is evident from its recent cavortings 
around that Russia is confident its part of 
the war is virtually won. 

Each of these 16 Russian republics is to be 
autonomous, meaning it is to have its own 
army, its own foreign policy, and its own 
diplomatic representatives in other countries, 

The peace conference possibilities flowing 
from this arrangement are intriguing. At 
the peace parleys after World War No. 1, the 
British were about to round up six votes, be- 
cause of separate British dominions around 
the world, to our one. Had we joined the 
League of Nations, we'd have been outvoted 
in much the same way. 

Stalin, a shark at international poker, is 
apparently getting set to outplay the British 
at that game, with 16 votes at the peace 
parleys—and presumably with 16 votes to cast 
for Russia if he lets Russia be lured into any 
sort of revived League of Nations. 

Of course, there is a counterplay available 
to us if our rulers have the gall or the 
imagination to play it. The United States 
has 48 States. Each of these has an army, 
in the form of its militia or National Guard, 
and each has a secretary of state. Why not 
have these State secretaries of state start 
writing diplomatic notes to Ethiopia, Estonia, 
Liechtenstein, Monaco, etc., so that we can 
say each State has its own foreign policy? 
Having rigged up these false fronts and stage 
props, we can claim 48 votes at the peace 
parleys, and 48 in any League of Nations we 
may be razzle-dazzled into joining. That 
will hold Joe Stalin and everybody else for a 
while, 
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Everybody is entitled to his or her own 
guess as to what that dear Russia is up to. 

Our guess is that Stalin is up to nothing 
more than getting ready to draw Russia's 
post-war western boundaries exactly where he 
wants to draw them, with protests or inter- 
ference from the western allies ruled out. 

This, of course, will make the Atlantic 
Charter look pretty sick. Under this docu- 
ment, inspired by Mr. Roosevelt and sub- 
scribed to by Mr. Churchill (with tongue in 
cheek, we imagine). the Allies were not going 
to do such things as Mr. Stalin is doing. 
There was to be no territorial aggrandize- 
ment, and small nations were to choose by 
plebiscite their own forms of government. 

So Stalin now moves to aggrandize Russia 
territorially, and to gobble up a variety of 
small nations anà pieces of small nations in 
the process. This not only rocks the Atlantic 
Charter back on its heels, but hangs an un- 
lovely shiner on the “four freedoms” as well. 

We are thus coming to see the effectiveness 
of the Rosevelt foreign policies. These 
policies are, in plain English, being slapped 
all around the map by Stalin—and the epi- 
sode is made all the more painful in view of 
the billions’ worth of lend-lease goods we 
have shipped to Russia, and for which we are 
apparently not going to be paid even in Rus- 
siai lip service to the Atlantic Charter and 
the “four freedoms.” 

It looks like Pal Joey has taken a certain 
party for a nice long sleigh ride on the snowy 
steppes of Muscovy 


anaa Rights and Lasting Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor a very able address 
delivered by the senior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Kitcore] at the 
Metropolitan Opera intermission last 
Saturday afternoon over the Blue net- 
work. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ALL MEN ARE CREATED EQUAL 

A great American, one of our founding fa- 
thers, is credited with an anecdote. 

It seems that on the afternoon of July 4, 
1776, in the city of Philadelphia, a swarm of 
horseflies were gathered in a livery stable. 

They would as soon bite through the silk 
stocking of a continental congressman as 
the bare leg of a street urchin. 

Near the stable was a hall where, on that 
sultry afternoon, men were arguing. 

Three long days, they had been arguing. 

In a corner sat a young writer, squirming in 
his chair. 

The debate concerned a document he had 
composed, 8 

The great majority of the delegates were 
wholly in agreement but as too frequently 
happens on such occasions a few were at- 
tempting to find a little formal flaws. 

They were picking at it, questioning this 
word and that phrase, wanting to cross out 
here and put in there. 

The author was afraid these fault-finders 
would pick it to pieces, or, worse yet, talk 
and talk and never get down to a vote. 


Suddenly the horseflies rose from the liy- 
ery stable and came roaring in through the 
open windows. 

The dignified gathering put up a defense 
with lace handkerchiefs and fans. 

The few dissenters tried to talk on. 

But the attack was too flerce. 

Their convictions were no stronger than 
their stockings; in great haste they joined 
the great majority in their approval of the 
young man’s work. 

That young man’s name was Thomas Jef- 
ferson. r 

The document approved that afternoon was 
tire Declaration of Independence. 

And the story of how it came to be ac- 
cepted without further ado is Jefferson’s 
own. 

The proof of the soundness of his great 
ideals and the realization of his vision of the 
future are the strength of the United States 
of America today. 

Out of the war that is being fought today, 
out of the coming victory over fascism, other 
declaratory words, words of great moment to 
all humanity, will be written. 

They will be submitted for the approval of 
the successor body to that gathering in Phila- 
delphia on the Fourth of July 1776. 

They, too—we hope—will be words wisely 
chosen and brave in meaning. 

These new words—we hope will carry their 
meaning beyond the borders of our own land 
and ring the earth with the fire that burned 
in Thomas Jefferson’s soul when he wrote the 
truth self-evident that “all men are created 
equal.” 

We hope that truth will free peoples by 
the hundreds of millions who have never 
known the meaning of equality. 

For in the accession of these new millions 
to the estate of freemen, in their great gain, 
will lie our own saving from great loss, in 
their liberation today will rest the hope that 
the liberties of our children and our children's 
children will be secure forever. 

The starting point of all wars of major size 
has been in the Inability of some nations to 
equalize the rights of their own people. 

In societies where the caste system prevails 
there can be no equality of rights, no mutual- 
ity of understanding, no lasting peace. 

Their downtrodden masses can see improve- 
ment in their plight only by making other 
peoples subservient through conquest. 

We expect, too, that to any such world dec- 
laration there will be objections, criticism, 
opposition. 

Some will be honest and sincere, some will 
be carping and full of trickery. 

Well, livery stables are no more. 

But if and when that declaration of the 
equality of all the peoples on earth is dis- 
cussed in the Halls of Congress, it is my own 
secret hope that somehow, somewhere in the 
vicinity, we can have ready a squadron of the 
descendants of those horseflies that, accord- 
ing to Thomas Jefferson’s story, attacked so 
effectively in 1776. 

If there are no horseflies here and at the 
peace tables of the world, let us hope that the 
gadflies of conscience, at least, will be present. 

Those words All men are created equal“ 
were the hope of the world in 1776. 

They are the hope of the world in 1944. 

Their negation of yesteryear took the form 
of tyranny in such matters as taxation with- 
out representation, or the impressment of 
seamen, or absentee rule over the land. 


Their negation today, under the sign of the 
swastika and the rising sun, takes yet darker 
forms, more barbaric cruelties. 

It has taken planes, not horseflies, to force 
the die-hard from his position against the 
equality of men. 

That there may be no negation tomorrow, 
it is well that we repeat those simple words, 
those five small words with their world- 
shaking meaning—‘“all men are created 
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equal”—that we say them over and over—yes, 
that we sing them and celebrate them and 
shout them from the housetops, and if need 
be, let the thunder of our guns and ships 
and planes roar them out to the farthest 
corner of the earth where Fascist negation 
may take refuge. 

It is well also that we know what they 
mean. 

Jefferson knew. 

When he declared men equal, there was in 
his mind no clouding of issues, no denial of 
the recognition that is the just due of indi- 
vidual genius, of personal excellence, 

“Whatever be the degree of talent,” said 
Jefferson, “it is no measure of right because 
Sir Isaac Newton was superior to others in 
understanding, he was not therefore lord of 
the person or property of others.” 

Equal, then, in right, in opportunity. 

The Fascist ideology reverses this, limit- 
ing right or opportunity to the few and deny- 
ing all talent, negating the very existence of 
genius, among the many. 

We, too, have had among us those who 
would keep opportunity limited to the few. 
But we have had others who better under- 
stood the tenet to which our forefathers 
pledged their lives and fortunes. 

Abraham Lincoln understood. 

Said he, “Most governments have been 
based, practically, on the denial of the equal 
rights of men; ours began by affirming these 
rights. 

“They said, some men are too ignorant and 
vicious to share in government. 

“Possibly so, said we; and, by your system, 
you would always keep them ignorant and 
vicious. 

“We proposed to give all a chance; and we 
expected the weak to grow stronger, the 
ignorant wiser, and all better and happier 
together. 

We made that experiment, and the fruit is 
before us. 

“Look at it. 

“Think of it.” 

And we may say the same today. 

Since Lincoln’s time, look at the progress 
we have made—think of it. 

It is in the nature of democracy, it is in 
the essence of the experiment, that the na- 
tion which espouses it is, and must be, ever 
in quest of an equality above the aggregate 
estate of its citizens. 


The nation that aims at the democratic - 


goal in life must keep its sights set high. 

The opportunity that is equalized in our 
way of life is the opportunity to advance, 
to rise, to contribute to the common better- 
ment. 

It is a leveling up, not a grading down. 

It is necessary for us to understand this 
if we of this generation are to do our part 
in fulfilling the destiny of our Nation. A 

It is not enough now to parcel out a lim- 
ited number of jobs among some of our citi- 
zens and let others remain unemployed. 

It is not enough now to protect now the 
small businessman against the hold-up or 
the fellow who may want to hurl a brick 
through his shop window, and yet allow big 
business to strangle him with the devices of 
monopoly. 

It is not enough now to open the laboratory 
to the scientist and let him create a new and 
finer material world of tomorrow and then 
see the things of that world withheld from 
our people for the greater profit of entre- 
preneurs. 

It is not enough now to fight an aggressor 
who is backed by fascist capital, yet tolerate 
private scheming and the resumption after 
the war of renewed international collusion by 
some segments o° business. 

It is not enough now to send our young 
men to war without making provision for 
them to carry on the education that they 
have interrupted, when that war shall have 
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been won, or without giving them the full 
measure of security for themselves and their 
families, the right to work, the freedom from 
want, and the freedom from fear that they 
have risked their lives to hold safe for us all. 

These are a few of the advances we must 
make if we are to keep up our task of equaliz- 
ing opportunities, if we are to succeed in 
pacing our democracy with a fast-moving 
world. 

And keep it up we must. 

America, being forever committed to the 
principle that all men are created equal, and 
forever committed to the sacred task of safe- 
guarding the inherent rights of all groups, 
whether they be majorities or minorities, is 
as deeply, as solemnly bound to the proposi- 
tion that this equality which is our goal is 
an equality in progress, not a leveling off 
in reaction. 

This is the progress of a nation, not the 
preferment of a minority, the betterment of 
the estate of a people, not the advantage of 
a few. 

The America that Jefferson’s imagination 
created, the America that has lived gloriously 
for 150 years, the America that the soldiers 
left and the America to which they hope to 
return, is the ideal Government for the 
world’s example. This means that the na- 
tions of the world must recognize that there 
are no supermen or superior race groups and 
that men will not live under the heel of 
other men. 

Therein has arisen the strength that en- 
sures to us victory in war. 

Therein, too, is pointed the way to victory 
in peace. 

And in that victory the America that we 
love will be beloved of all the world, for she 
will have fulfilled her destiny. 

That destiny—the destiny of people who 
have learned to share freedom—I can best 
put before you in the mighty song of an 
American who saw it far beyond the horizon 
of dark and troubled times. 

The better part of a century ago Walt 
Whitman wrote: 


Fresh come to a new world indeed, yet long 
prepared 

I see the genius of the modern, child of the 
real and ideal, 

Clearing the ground for broad humanity, the 
true America, heir of the past so grand, 

To build a grander future. 


Pennsylvania in the War of 1944 
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HON. DANIEL K. HOCH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. HOCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the following report giving 
details as to what has been accom- 
plished by the Agricultural Adjustment 
Agency in 1943 in Pennsylvania. Penn- 
sylvania is proud of her record in the 
production of food for the armed forces, 
and I believe that this report reflects 
great credit on the A. A. A. administra- 
tion: 

PENNSYLVANIA IN THE WAR OF 1944 

One million in arms, including Gen. Carl 
A. Spaatz, Berks County; Gen. H. H. Arnold, 
Montgomery County; Gen, George C. Mar- 
shall, Fayette County; 3,500,000 industrial 
workers, including 1,362,000 in service trades, 


486,000 steel workers, 333,000 textile workers, 
245,000 coal miners; 10,000,000 people to feed 
and 120,000 farms to do it. 

Challenged by the hard necessities of war, 
American farmers in 1943 ignored the ordi- 
nary limits of human ability and set their 
sights beyond the range of reasonable en- 
durance. -They faced the inevitable wartime 
shortages of skilled men, supplies, and equip- 
ment. They endured the vexatious delays 
from wet weather and floods in 1943 and 
outstripped their own marvelous records for 
1942 by 5 percent and the 6-year average 
food-production record by 32 percent. 

In Pennsylvania the total production of 
our field and fruit crops was raised from 
$184,562,000 in value in 1942 to $224,104,000 
in 1943, an increase of 21 percent. Most 
important is the increase in acreage planted 
to crops required for human consumption— 
the crops and products carrying special in- 
centives from the War Food Administration 
so that farmers might combine patriotism 
and profit in their contribution to winning 
the war. 

Here's the record: 


Snap beans (for processing) : Acres 
1937-41 2, 560 
1942__.... 4, 600 
— eee 5, 400 

Sweet corn (for processing): 
TTT 11. 240 

14. 700 
943 16, 700 

Soy beans (for beans): 

. 10, 000 


193741. 223 8 


A FEDERAL RESERVE SOIL BANK 
The disastrous floods of the Ohio and Mis- 


sissippi are caused o., soil-clogged streams 
and valleys, much of that soll from Penn- 
sylvania farms. 

In 1936 Congress provided funds to hold 
our soil to the hillsides—in Pennsylvania as 
in the rest of the country. It was the pur- 
pose of this money to prevent floods, preserve 
our soils, and provide reserves of fertility as a 
national resource, 

Investments in the bank of fertility called 
for lime, superphosphate, and legumes as 
a foundation for a system of permanent soil 
improvement; contour farming, strip crop- 
ping, and diversion ditches to prevent soil 
erosion on Pennsylvania hillsides; forest 
seedlings to protect steep slopes and build 
forest resources for the future. 

We need 2,000,000 tons of lime a year for 
Pennsylvania faris, experts say. 

Prior to 1935 farmers used about 250,000 
tons a year, but by 1943 the A. A. A. program 
had increased this amount to 1,000,000 tons. 


WHY? 


When Congress provided funds to conserve . 


soil for Pennsylvania farmers, commercial 
producers of highway stone and flux-stone 
for steel mills saw an opportunity for the use 
of screenings, They installed giant pulver- 
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izers and went into mass production of agri- 
cultural lime. Then A. A. A. committees 
provided lime for farmers, stone producers 
utilized a waste product, steel manufactur- 
ers reduced costs of manufacture, the Gov- 
ernment was able to purchase cheaper steel, 
farmers produced bigger and better crops, 
and more food was produced on fewer acres, 

Milk and meat are produced most econom- 
ically on improved grazing land, Soil con- 
servation is best accomplished by the protec- 
tive covering of a thick turf of grass crops. 

Both summer and winter forage crops re- 
quire liberal applications of lime and super- 
phosphate. In addition to 1,000,000 tons of 
lime applied to Pennsylvania farms in 1943 
through the assistance of A, A. A. committee- 
men, môre than 34,000 tons of superphos- 
phate were applied to crops through A. A. A. 
funds. 

e seeds, forest seedlings, and other 

erosion-control practices were also furnished 
through Government conservation funds. 


A COUNTY A. A. A. COMMITTEE MANAGES A BUSY 
INSTITUTION 


The 67 county office nerve centers of war- 
time agriculture are headquarters of 2,600 
community committeemen. They are in close 
and frequent contact with the 106,000 farms 
that have cooperated in the conservation pro- 


gram. 

It is most natural that these institutions 
become the centers of gravity for a war farm 
program. They are controlled by practical 
farmers elected in open and free farm elec- 
tions every year. These men and women were 
trained by service during the years of acute 
farm adversity. They know the ins and outs 
of farm problems. 

These are the men and women who were 
able to assist farmers to secure from the lim- 
ited supply of critical war materials 88,526 
pounds of copper wire for 3,050 farms so that 
more milk and eggs might be produced by 
artificial aids; 82,000 allocations of gasoline 
for farm equipment and 379 new farm trucks 
to haul war crops to market centers; 9,624 
units of new farm equipment, including 3,950 
milking machines, 2,424 farm tractors, 1,193 
tractor cultivators, 726 hay loaders, 678 side 
delivery rakes, 522 corn planters, 309 com- 
bines, 302 potato diggers, 274 ensilage cutters, 
234 pick-up balers, 214 corn pickers, 165 po- 
tato planters, 130 corn binders; 986 construc- 
tion permits for farm buildings to provide 
facilities for greater food production. 

These are the men and women who pre- 
pared from official records and personal in- 
vestigations 16,000 reports to draft boards in 
support of deferment of thousands of essen- 
tial and skilled farm workers, and referred 
782 cases to the State A. A. A. headquarters 
for review by the State Selective Service office 
at Harrisburg. - 

These are the men and women who aided 
farmers to find ways to repair worn farm 
equipment either in their farm shop or in the 
shop of a vocational school so that our allies 
might have tanks to drive Rommel out of 
Egypt. 

‘These are the men and women who devel- 
oped plans to stretch the national stockpile 
of rubber on farms until a new synthetic in- 
dustry might be built, 

These are the men and women who sold 
the soybean idea to farmers when the Japs 
captured our Philippine oil supply. And 
above all they organized production so that 
Britain got milk and eggs, Russia got butter 
and pork, Mediterranean countries got wheat 
and flour, and at home we supported the best 
fed fighters and nation on earth. 

In 1944 we face a greater and graver task. 
Even if Germany is defeated this year and 
the need for the implements of war tapers 
off, the need for food will increase, 

Men and women at the fighting front; 
men and women at work; women and chil- 
dren in our homes; men, women and chil- 
dren cringing under the heel of Hitler—call 
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for food from all the resources of our land, 
all the vigor of our health and all our faith 
in all-wise providence. 

We must meet these goals: 200,000 acres 
of potatoes, an increase from 180,000 acres 
in 1943; 100,000 acres of soybeans, an in- 
crease from 60,000 acres planted in 1943; 
240,000 acres of buckwheat, an increase from 
140,000 acres in 1943; 1,414,000 acres of corn, 
an increase from 1,360,000 acres in 1943; 846,- 
000 acres of wheat, an increase from 812,000 
acres in 1943, 

We must hold the increases we have made 
in milk and eggs; 

We must adjust our pork and beef pro- 
duction to our supplies of grain; 

We must produce all the commercial vege- 
tables our processors can handle and all the 
fresh vegetables possible. 

Challenged again, the task of A. A. A. com- 
mitteemen is greater than ever before. 

Getting the fullest possible use of every 
possible acre of land in every community is 
a difficult assignment of responsibility, but 
it is the job every A. A. A. committeeman 
faces. The invasion of the Continent calls 
for more men and more landing craft. Farm 
labor will not be more plentiful and steel 
will go to the Army first. Once again our 
job will be to: Mobilize food production 
among our neighbors; help them secure feed, 
machinery and supplies; place conservation 
materials where they will produce more; en- 
courage soil conservation and improvement 
practices; get every idle acre into practical 
production, 


Declaration of First Principles of Any 
Post-War World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER A. RAMEY ` 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include the following statement 
prepared by Msgr. F. S. Legowski, of 
Toledo, Ohio, in his capacity as a mem- 
ber of the readjustment planning com- 
mission, Department of Ohio, American 
Legion: 

PRINCIPLES, AMERICAN „LEGION, DEPARTMENT OF 
OHIO, READJUSTMENT PLANNING COMMISSION 
The job of readjustment of our post-war 

world to the shape that it ought to have is 

more difficult than the job of an artist in 
painting upon canvas the image he has in his 
mind. It is the job of seeing the future. 

We do, however, have certain guides. Tried 
and proven principles, existing and operating 
institutions, practical methods of procedure, 
venerable documents expressing the noble 
ideals of our national aims and purposes all 
point to the kind of world we must strive to 
achieve. 

The first and most fundamental guide to 
the kind of world we should strive to achieve 
is religion, specifically the Christian religion, 
Christian principles gave origin to our form of 
government, permeated its every institution, 
are the spirit of its literature, the core of its 
culture, the force of all its social sanctions, 
and the heritage of our traditions. 

Our imperishable political documents are 
blueprints not only of our past but also of 
our future. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Constitution, and the Bill of Rights 
are signposts pointing out the road to our 
national and world future. Here we have not 


merely an ideal but a workable model of the 
religious, political, economic, social, educa- 
tional, and cultural conditions under which 
we desire to live, with our returned victors 
and all the world. Today our soldiers are 
fighting against deadly enemies; we on the 
home front must fight to win the peace. 

To win the peace we must first know what 
is peace. Centuries ago Augustine defined 
peace as “the harmony or tranquility of order.” 
Order is the correct relation of all parts to the 
whole. It is like a jig-saw puzzle. When dis- 
assembled and disjointed the various pieces 
give the impression of confusion, but put into 
their proper place and relationship to each 
other, they create a perfect whole. 

Proper order begins with God; next comes 
man, then things. God is the beginning and 
ultimate end of all good order. He is the only 
Absolute Being. The Creator of all things, 
and the Ruler of the Universe through the 
operation of the laws of nature. He is the 
foundation upon which the superstructure of 
peace may be built. 

The individual, the social group, the na- 
tion, and groups of nations can have perma- 
nent peace only if they accept God as its 
foundation, 

Next in the proper ordering of peace is man. 
Every man by virtue of his nature is an image 
of God. He is a person, an individual, en- 
dowed with reason and free will. Because of 
his origin, nature, and destiny he is clothed 
with immortality, Regardless of his color or 
stature, race or country, creed or country 
club, vocation or trade, political party or 
financial standing, he is fundamentally equal 
to all other men. He has the same funda- 
mental rights and duties. 

The third place in the jig-saw puzzle of 
correct order is occupied by things. They 
belong toman. His to use and enjoy. Never 
must they master or rule him. 

When all these three elements are prop- 
erly related and coordinated we have har- 
mony and tranquility—which is peace. 
Peace for the individual, peace for the Na- 
tion, peace for the world. Peace between 
God and men. Peace between man and man. 
Peace between men and things. 

Peace between God and men means free- 
dom of conscience, freedom of worship, free- 
dom to teach and receive religious instruc- 
tions without political interference, freedom 
to establish and maintain benevolent insti- 
tutions for the material, mental and spiritual 
welfare of our fellow human beings, free- 
dom to hold and use property to effect these 
purposes, freedom of the individual and 
society to oppose any movement to destroy 
these rights and responsibilities. 

Man is composed of body and soul, & ma- 
terial and a spiritual element. Therefore 
he has social, economic, political, and cultural 
rights and duties. Our Declaration of In- 
dependence proclaims these truths to be self- 
evident, “all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights, that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursult of happiness. 
That, to secure these rights, governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” 

Every man, therefore, has a right to ac- 
quire and possess food, clothing, and shelter 
sufficient for a decent human living. He 
has the right and duty to work for a decent 
living. In the event that private enterprise 
fails in this regard, society or Government 
has the right and duty to provide such op- 
portunities. He has the right to security 
against sickness, disability, old age, or un- 
employment by means of group or organiza- 
tion insurance; in the event of its failure, 
to Government assistance. He has the right 


` to private property guaranteeing such secu- 


rity. He has the right to choose his vocation, 
profession, trade, or state of life. He has the 
right to form associations with his fellow 
workers or members of any vocational group 
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to secure through group bargaining an ade- 
quate family wage, reasonable hours of work, 
and decent working conditions. 

As a political entity, we, the people, have 
the right and duty to determine the kind 
of Government under which we shall live. 
That government must protect our language, 
our race, our religion, and our cultural tradi- 
tions from the tyranny of the majority. It 
must assure to all equality before the law. 

All the provisions of our National Bill of 
Rights flow from the nature, dignity, and 
destiny of our manhood. 

These are the principles of our national 
peaceful existence. Such must be the funda- 
mental principles of an international peace. 

These principles are so fundamental that 
unless they become the framework of inter- 
national relations there will be no peace, 
Our own Nation and the United Nations, 
both internally and internationally, must 
make these principles the foundation of the 
future structure of the post-war world. 

A mutual acceptance and understanding 
of the principles and philosophy of our Dec- 
laration of Independence, of our Constitution, 
and of our Bill of Rights are an indispensable 
prerequisite for the building of a decent fu- 
ture world. 


Cutting Off Their Noses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL A. WEISS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, I predict 
the Rankin bill—which does not give the 
soldiers a vote—will prove a boomerang 
back to haunt many Congressmen. The 
editorial from the February 3, 1944, issue 
of the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, which 
follows, will give the answer: 


CUTTING OFF THEIR NOSES 


By a record vote the House of Representa- 
tives decided not to put its Members on record 
when they vote on the soldier vote bill. Now 
wasn't that a fine way to deceive the soldiers, 
kid the people, get even with President 
Roosevelt, and enhance the dwindling pres- 
tige of our Congress? 5 

Apparently, the men we send to Washing- 
ton to represent us prefer to deplore the way 
the legislative branch of our Government has 
lost its constitutional and traditional powers 
to a bureaucratic administration than do 
anything about it. 

As we pointed out in these columns re- 
cently, and as nearly everybody realized, Mr. 
Roosevelt out-smarted Congress when he 
came out squarely for a Federal ballot to give 
our soldiers a chance to vote. Maybe he 
didn’t have any right to meddle in legislative 
affaiis, but somebody had to do something 
to shake our solons out of a parliamentary 
stalemate. Now for the representatives of 
the people to refuse to stand up and be 
counted on the soldier voting bill because the 
President said it was the fair thing to do is a 
most absurd example of- cutting off one’s 
nose to spite his face. 

Why don't they record their votes if they 
aren’t ashamed of the way they vote. Why 
shouldn't the citizens who send them to 
Washington know what they do there? What 
is going to become of representative govern- 
ment unless we replace these mice with some 
men and women big enough to think for 
themselves and courageous enough to say 
what they think? 
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Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL A. WEISS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, all Members 
of the House have a great regard for 
Ernie Pyle, soldier correspondent, who 
has spent more time with our combat sol- 
diers than any other newspaper corre- 
spondent. He says the soldiers want to 
vote. They do not want complicated 
forms, affidavits, questionnaires, and 
various State regulations as will be re- 
quired by the Rankin bill, but they want 
a simple short form ballot such as will be 
ani by the Worley-Green-Lucas 

ill, 

I wish to include in my remarks Ernie 
Pyle’s column which appeared in the 
newspapers on February 3, 1944. Con- 
ference committee please take notice! 


SOLDIERS WANT TO VOTE 


(By Ernie Pyle) 

In IraLy, February 3—The British Army 
recently announced a new system of wound 
and foreign-service stripes, similar to ours 
of the last war. I’ve wondered for a long 
time when we would get around to doing it 
ourselves, and if you ask me the sooner the 
better. 

The new British wound insignia is to be a 
straight up-and-down gold stripe an inch 
and a half long on the left forearm. There 
will be one for each wound. Similar stripes 
of red will be granted for each year of service 
in the war. 

Ours of the last war was a golden V on the 
right sleeve for each wound, and the same 
on the left sleeve for each 6 months of service 
abroad. 
` A little thing like a stripe can do wonders 
for morale. And certainly it’s pointless to 
wait till everybody gets home, for the aver- 
age soldier will get into civies the moment 
he gets his discharge. Over here and right 
now is when wound and service stripes would 
give a guy a chance to get a little kick out 
of wearing his record on his sleeve. 

In fact I wouldn’t mind parading a few 
stripes myself. Very shortly I'll have a total 
‘of 2 years overseas since World War No. 2 
began, and since I'm now at the age where 
hardening of the arteries may whisk me off at 
any moment, I’d like somebody to see my 
stripes before it’s too late. 

A thing I’ve always feared in war zones 
has at last happened—my typewriter has 
broken down. 

A certain metal bracket has crashed right 
in two, and you can no longer turn the cylin- 
der and make a new line by hitting the little 
lever on the side. 

Still, all in all, the break-down could be 
much worse, and I don’t know that a broken 
typewriter makes so much difference anyhow 
to a correspondent who is unable to think of 
anything better than his broken typewriter 
to write about, 

A few weeks ago I mentioned that the boys 
in a certain artillery battery were betting on 
whether Schlitz beer ever came in green 
bottles or not. 

Well, R. Ray Parsons, of Indianapolis, writes 
that the Schlitz bottle was brown for many 
years, but that because of the wartime bottle 
shortage it is now often put in green bottles. 
That settles the argument, but the best part 
is yet to come. 
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Mr. Parsons was a private in the A, E. F, 
in the last war and he is a Schlitz salesman. 
He has now been so carried away with his 
own war memories, and his enthusiasm for 
the ripe quality of his own suds, that he 
offers to buy the two artillerymen all the beer 
they can drink in a week after they get back 
to America. If they'll write him, he'll make 
the date. 

That would be fine but, Mr. Parsons, what 
the artillerymen and everybody else want is 
beer over here right now. Everybody but me, 
of i 

All America seems to be worrying about 
whether the soldiers are going to get to vote. 

Well, if you'll let me have the platform a 
moment, I think I can tell you how it is. I 
can't answer for the Army which is either in 
training or in behind-the-lines routine jobs, 
but I think I can answer for the front-line 
combat soldier, and the answer is this: 

Sure he wants to vote. If you ask him 
he'll say yes. But he actually thinks little 
about it, and if there’s going to be any red 
tape about it he'll say nuts to it. 

The average combat soldier is so consumed 
with the job of merely keeping alive, and with 
contributing what bare little he can to his 
own miserable existence, that he has little 
room in him for thinking about the ballot. 
If you offered him his choice betwee voting in 
November and finding a dirty cow shed to lie 
down in out of the rain tonight, the cow shed 
would win, 

If the Army could set up the machinery 
and some day all of a sudden tell every sol- 
dier in the combat zone to step up and mark 
his X if he wanted to, then 99 percent of the 
front-line troops would vote. 

But if soldiers have to fill out long ques- 
tionnaires from their home States, sign affi- 
davits, and fuss around with reading and 
writing out complicated lists, then I think 99 
percent of those same front-line troops would 
say: 

“To hell with it, we’d rather have a cigar 
ration at suppertime instead.” 


Foreign-Trade Zones on Great-Circle 
Routes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 5 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include a statement of my esteemed 
friend and distinguished public servant, 
Hon. Thomas E. Lyons, as same appears 
in the Foreign Commerce Weekly, issue 
of January 29, last, It shows the great 
possibilities of free ports under the so- 
called Celler Foreign-Trade Zone Act. 

ForEIGN-TraDE ZONES ON GREAT-CIRCLE 

ROUTES 
(By Thomas E. Lyons, executive secretary, 
Forelgn-Trade Zones Board) 

In the war now racking the world, op- 
posing forces are employing every available 
resource and energy in mutual destruction, 
With peace it will be possible for these re- 


This article has as its basis a recent ad- 
dress by Mr. Lyons before a joint meeting of 
the Miami Propeller Club and the Greater 
Miami Port Authority. 
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sources and energies to be used in the crea- 
tion of a unity without which there can be 
no lasting peace. And just as air transport 
is playing a vital role in this war so can 
it play an important part in securing that 
unity and lasting peace. The future of the 
world—politically, economically, and social- 
ly—is inseparably bound up with that of 
aviation. : 
On the other hand, the future and po- 
tentialities of air transport itself have been 
and are being immeasurably advanced by 
the war. For example, until 1939, when the 
trans-Atlantic clipper service was inaugu- 
rated, only 11 out of 88 attempts to cross 
the Atlantic had succeeded. Since January 
1, 1943, American transport planes have main- 
tained an average of 500 trans-Atlantic flights 
per week. Landfall to landfall time for such 
flights has been reduced to just over 6 hours. 


IMMEASURABLE POTENTIAL 


While warring governments are utilizing 
airplanes to transport troops, munitions, 
and supplies to every front in this global 
war (see Imports by Air, in the January 
15 Foreign Commerce Weekly), the problems 
and achievements of today are but harbin- 
gers of the problems and possibilities of the 
future. The future of air transport stands 
as a vast, immeasurable potential. 

But even on the basis of present achieve- 
ments it is possible to think of all of Europe, 
all of Africa, all of North and South America, 
and parts of Asia as being within 24 hours 
fiying distance of the United States. Not 
only does the airplane travel faster, it travels 
the shortest distance between two points 
on the earth’s surface. For example, the 
straightest route from the Panama Canal to 
Tokio is not directly across the Pacific, 
Roughly it passes over the Gulf of Mexico, 
Houston, Denver, Seattle, and the Aleutians. 

The sea route from Seattle to Calcutta is 
12,000 miles, the air distance is only 7,225 
miles. From Chicago to Murmansk is 6,150 
miles by the shortest surface carriers, 3,500 
miles by air. In terms of elapsed time, of 
course, the difference is even more striking. 
A cargo plane can make 25 trips while a 
freighter is making one, 

The speed of the airplane flying great-circle 
courses and shrinking the world in size to a 
matter of hours, will enable us for the first 
time to show with competitive promptness 
the merits of our products in the most re- 
mote markets of the world. Think of an 
Orient a scant 100 hours away by air, instead 
of 50 days by surface transportation. Con- 
sider the increased value of a European mar- 
ket less than 24 hours distant. 


INLAND CENTERS AS PORTS 


Commercial relationships in the world at 
large have been maintained, heretofore, 
through ports with access to the seas and 
oceans. But, in the air-ocean of the future, 
inland trade centers will be as much ports 
of the world trade lanes as seaports are 
today. It is neither visionary nor impractical 
to foresee the day when ice-free harbors 
will no longer be the exclusive lifeline of a 
nation’s oversea commerce. The airplane 
knows no boundaries, being able to traverse 
sea, desert, and mountain without interrup- 
tion. Bad weather, as the only obstacle, is 
rapidly being overcome. Thus, the port of 
tomorrow can just as easily be located 1,000 
or 2,000 miles inland, depending upon the 
industry and the economic importance of the 
region surrounding it, 

While this conclusion may appear par- 
adoxical and even visionary, it has the sup- 
port of many harbor officials. The American 
Association of Port Authorities meeting in 
New Orleans in October, after discussing the 
desirability of closer relations with inland 
airport operators, decided to hold the ques- 
tion under active consideration. It is ex- 
pected that affirmative action will be taken 
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at the next meeting. Today we have 49 air- 
ports (37 permanent and 12 temporary) of 
entry designated by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Some of these airports of entry, while 
in border States, are a considerable distance 
inland from the sea and frontier, 

Undoubtdly, the development of air cargo 
will make inland points important foreign- 
trade centers. Cities and towns such as 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Wichita, St. 
"Louis, and Fairbanks, Alaska, can become 
foreign-trade centers as vital as seaports are 
today. 

Nor need air cargo be developed solely at 
the expense of existing surface facilities. 
While some classes of cargo now carried by 
other forms of transportation will be a source 
of business for air cargo, we should not con- 
cern ourselves too much with this diversion. 
First, it will extend over a period of time 
sufficient for adjustments to be made. Sec- 
ond, long years ahead of what would have 
been possible otherwise, air transportation 
and air cargo will bring into the channels 
of trade many of the products and the re- 
sources of the hitherto undeveloped regions 
of the earth. 


STRIKING EXAMPLES 


Already there is extensive carriage of cargo 
by air in Central America and New Guinea— 
to take but two examples. In both places 
surface transport facilities are poor. In New 
Guinea, a trip which by the only other avail- 
able means of transportation would have re- 
quired 1 week took 25 minutes by air. 
T. A. C. A. in Central America, supporting 
itself largely by the carriage of more than 
20,000 pounds of freight a year (much of it 
the chewing-gum base, chicle), has received 
world-wide attention. These developments 
in Central America and New Guinea illustrate 
not only the speed but also the unique mo- 
bility of the airplane and its disregard of 
topography. From similarly isolated areas 
of central and northern Asia, furs, bristles, 
silk, rugs, tea, herbs and drugs, tungsten, and 
precious stones could be obtained; resources 
of untouched areas in Africa likewise will 
reach world markets. 


NEW GOODS, NEW MARKETS 


Conversely, air cargo will open new mar- 
kets, and, in integrated transportation sys- 
tems, these new commodities and the goods 
for these new markets will move on and bene- 
fit all types of carriers. Moreover, air cargo 
will create new articles of commerce. Per- 
ishables that never before could find a distant 
market. in even a refrigerator car will flow 
along the trade routes of the Nation and the 
world. Others will come to our tables full- 
ripened and full-flavored. Exotics, hereto- 
fore almost unknown, will become common- 
place. 

Too often we have considered the airplane 
merely as a unit capable of carrying a small 
group of passengers and a few hundred 
pounds of mail and express. But cargo 
planes now rolling off the production lines 
for military purposes and the commercial 
planes planned for the post-war era are a 
different story. For example, one of the 
largest railroads owns 80,000 freight cars. 
On the basis of actual ton-miles carried in 
a recent year, only 1,150 airplanes of a type 
being built today could carry an equivalent 
amount of freight in 1 year. 


FACTOR OF RATES 


Present air-cargo rates are between 80 and 
90 cents a ton-mile—several times rail ex- 
press rates, which are next above those of 
Jess-than-carload freight. Despite this, and 
in the face of the most modern, efficient, di- 
versified, and economical surface-transporta- 
tion system in the world, United States air 
lines are approaching the carriage of 15,000. 
000 ton-miles of air cargo a year. What will 
happen when air-cargo rates are halved and 
halved again? Consider the value of time 
and speed in transportation. Think of the 
savings for business when the speed of air 


transportation has reduced the necessity for 
large stock inventories of expensive mer- 
chandise. 

While there are few articles of commerce 
which have not at some time or some place 
been moved by air, it would be foolish to 
think that even in the distant future the 
airplane will displace the world’s railways, 
trucks, water carriers, and pipe lines in the 
carriage of freight. Even though speed is 
often an important factor, in the case of 
many commodities the flow of supply can be 
adjusted so as to offset such an advantage. 

Although air-cargo rates, and passenger 
rates, too, will in time be substantially re- 
duced, relative cost factors will favor surface 
forms of transport. While we cannot now 
visualize air commerce depriving surface 
carriers of any large proportion of foreign and 
domestic commerce, we nevertheless can ex- 
pect substantial increases in the carriage of 
high-value goods and passengers by air. 

SHUN COMPLACENCY—AND PLAN 


Unquestionably air cargo has a future. 
That future should be planned. We must 
begin planning today, doing those things 
necessary to facilitate the handling of world 
air commerce. Already new air centers are 
beginning to emerge: Wichita, Chicago, Fair- 
banks, New York, Minneapolis, Dallas, and 
Miami are examples. These cities have a va- 
riety of natural advantages but because of 
legal formalities necessary for conducting 
foreign trade, such naturally favored munici- 
palities should begin considering their future 
as possible foreign-trade centers. Moreover, 
as the New York Port Authority recently 
warned, it is urgent today that established 
trade centers guard against complacency. All 
such centers must do everything possible to 
facilitate the handling of foreign trade. 

FOREIGN-TRADE ZONES’ ROLE 

Among the legal formalities, compliance 
with which is necessary in carrying on for- 
eign trade in the United States, are the cus- 
toms regulations. Much of the merchandise 
that will figure in international air cargo in 
the future will either not be ready for or in- 
tended to enter domestic distribution chan- 
nels, Foreign-trade zones and customs bond- 
ed warehouses are both designed to facili- 
tate foreign commerce in these two cate- 
gories of goods. 

The basic difference between these two 
facilities is that foreign-trade zones are segre- 
gated terminal areas designed to minimize 
formalities and expense incident to the land- 
ing and holding of foreign merchandise, while, 
ordinarily, only a section of a commercial 
warehouse is set aside for customs-bonded 
purposes. Further, foreign goods may remain 
indefinitely in a foreign-trade zone, but 
when brought into customs territory such 
goods are subject to all tariff laws affecting 
imports. Foreign merchandise in a foreign- 
trade zone is not under customs control and 
occupies the same status as if it were still 
outside the territory of the United States. 

Bonded warehouses operate under the tariff 
laws which define their functions and place 
their administration directly under customs 
authorities. Only foreign dutiable merchan- 
dise that has been entered for warehousing 
can be stored in a bonded warehouse where 
it may remain only for a period of 3 years 
after which the duties must be paid or the 
gocds reexported. 

Further, under the laws and customs regu- 
lations governing the bonded-warehouse 
system, importers and prospective buyers are 
permitted to examine, sample and, for 
safety or preservation only, repack or trans- 
fer merchandise in a bonded warehouse. 
The examination and sampling must be done 
under the supervision of the storekeeper, and 
after an application on Customs Form 3499 
has been approved by the collector. Samples 
may be taken out of bonded warehouse after 
making an entry at the customhouse and 
upon the payment of proper duties. On cer- 
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tain commodities such as liquors, samples 
may be taken out and appropriate duties col- 
lected when the remainder of the package 
or lot is later withdrawn.. Examination and 
sampling are restricted to regular working 
hours. 

SIGNIFICANT ADVANTAGES 


On the other hand, under the foreign- 
trade zone system an importer may take a 
prospective customer or group of customers 
into the zone for examination and inspection 
of his merchandise at any time without the 
supervision of a storekeeper. The importer 
may even arrange an auction of his wares at 
the zone, as illustrated by the auctions held 
at the Tobacco Frascati at the New York 
zone. Bona fide customers, upon proper 
identification, may enter the zone unaccom- 
panied and be directed to the importer’s 
place of business provided someone is there 
to receive them. Examination and sampling 
of merchandise in a foreign-trade zone is 
done under the freedom of customary trade 
practices, such as in the Tobacco Frascati's 
specially lighted rooms for the sampling and 
inspection of East Indian tobacco. 

How can these privileges available in a 
foreign-trade zone be of aid to commerce 
in air cargo? 


FUR-TRADE POSSIBILITIES 

A glance at the accompanying map imme- 
diately suggests the commercial potentiali- 
ties of the far northern centers. And, while 
it is to be hoped that established commer- 
cial centers will not be too adversely affected, 
the possibility of shifts must not be ignored, 
nor should the loss of important commer- 
cial enterprise to other countries, for want 
of vision and understanding on the part of 
established interests, be permitted. 

For example, with the development of air 
cargo it is quite possible that the world fur 
trade will shift or be forced to migrate from 
its presently established centers to other 
points or a single more geographically fa- 
vored market. While established interests 
in the United States might reasonably try, 
through offering necessary facilities, to at- 
tract this world trade, they should under- 
stand that, even for those interests them- 
selves, a shift to a United States center such 
as Nome or Fairbanks, Alaska, would be 
vastly preferable to the location of the trade 
at an equally favored foreign center. 

And this very example is by no means fan- 
tastic. Consider the fact that not only most 
of the present fur-producing areas of the 
world but also vast, heretofore untouched, 
areas have no established surface carriers. 
Until today this merchandise reached estab- 
lished carriers and the world markets only 
by way of the most primitive forms of trans- 
port—the dog sledge and the human pack. 
With the development of air cargo, planes will 
land on frozen tundras and forest-bound 
lakes and from these areas they will bring 
the furs to a center where without customs 
duties or excessive surcharges the pelts may 
be shown and where auctions may be held, 
where buyers from the world over may gather 
to examine and buy. 

Think of Fairbanks, or Nome, Alaska, as 
such a market, with not only all of Alaska, 
but all of Canada, all of continental United 
States, all of northern Asia, including Si- 
beria, Manchuria, Tibet, and other regions, 
and all of northern Europe, as its hinter- 
land. Here, in a foreign-trade zone, the pelt 
of the Russian sable, the Canadian beaver, or 
the Alaskan seal could bé shown and auc- 
tioned; here English, Russian, German, 
Canadian, Argentine, Australian, South Af- 
rican, and American buyers, buyers from ev- 
ery consuming market of the world, could 
gather and bid, and United States customs 
duty would be paid only on those pelts pur- 
chased for United States consumption. 
Moreover, the planes bringing the pelts from 
the trappers would carry foods and manu- 
factures to these potential consumers, open- 
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ing new markets and opportunities for Amer- 
ican enterprise. 

Another occasion where foreign-trade zones 
will serve international air transport concerns 
the transfer of in-transit cargo from one type 
of carrier to another. For instance, from 
plane to ocean vessel and vice versa. These 
zones will provide customs-free areas where 
bulk cargoes can be broken, thus allowing air 
cargo to be repacked economically to with- 
stand specific transportation hazards. 


HIGH IN HOPE AND WORK 


And these are but a few among a myriad 
of possible examples. As was previously 
stated, the determinants of the harbor of to- 
morrow will be the industry and economic 
importance of the region surrounding it. 
Dazzling as is the prospective future of cer- 
tain northerly centers, the prospects of many 
inland United States cities as air-cargo for- 
eign-trade centers is incomparably brighter. 

In considering such a commercial theme as 
this, one feels that we should all keep steadily 
in mind the words of Daniel Hudson Burn- 
ham: “Make no little plans; they have no 
magic to stir men's blood and probably them- 
selves will not be realized. Make big plans; 
aim high in hope and work, remembering that 
a noble, logical diagram once recorded will 
never die, but long after we are gone will be 
a living thing, asserting itself with ever- 
growing insistency. Remember that our 
sons and grandsons are going to do things 
that would stagger us.” 


Bless ’Em All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, Bless 
Em All, a tribute to its ballplayers in 
the armed forces, was sung by the entire 
audience at the dinner of the New York 
chapter of the Baseball Writers’ Associa- 
tion of America, held in the grand ball- 
room of the Hotel Commodore, New York 
City, on Sunday evening, February 6, 
1944. It is a splendid tribute to its base- 
ball heroes. 

Burress "Em ALL! 
We're warm and well fed and we're havin’ a 
time, 

We've done it all before; 

Fun and good spirits are seldom a crime, 

You can’t ask for anything more; 

But now give a thought to the hope of the 
world; 

Kids who in battle may fall; 

Lift voices and prayers for stout-hearted 
players 

Who honor our game. 

CHORUS 


Bless em all! Bless em all! 
The players who answered the call; 
Start with Mulcahy, the first to go in, 
Yell, “Captain Greenberg!” and set up a 
din 


Bless em all! 


For we're singin’ good luck to em all, 
And pray they'll be back to play ball— 
The Powells and Fellers, the Rowells and 
Kellers 


Unbutton your lips! Bless em alll 


1 Meaning every player, official, and execu- 
tive of organized baseball now serving his 
country. 


Bless em all! Bless em all! 
The humble, the short and the tall, 
Arnovich, Mulligan, Pesky and Klein, 
Reiser, Krakauskas and young Gantenbein; 
Make your pray'rs echo out in the hall, 
They'll need em with backs to the wall, 
For Pytlaks, Sylvestris, the Dusaks, Majeskis, 
Let’s whoop it aloud! Bless ’em all! 


Bless em all! Bless em all! 
Our homage they'll always enthrall— 
Dickey, Bonura, Dejan, Posedel, 
Gehringer, Lyons, McCoy and Blackwell, 
Padgett, Schumacher, Marshall and Mize, 
Di Maggios, Campbells and Fryes, 
Sib Sisti and Graham, and Crespi and 
Nahem— 
They're bringin’ us fame. 


Bless em all! Bless em all! 
Rizzuto, a hero one fall, 
Beazley and Martin, now John Vander Meer, 
Williams, and Wakefield, the kid of the 
year! 
For they're saying’ goodbye to us all, 
And some of ’em beyond recall; 
Just think of the futures, the shell shock and 
sutures, 
And lost boyhood dreams! 


Bless em all! Bless em all! 
Let’s put our best stuff on the ball; 
You had a tough break in losin’ Gene Stack— 
Our Jackie Singer will never be back; 
It’s good-bye to a few, but not all, 
And some days the list will appall, 
But don't pull the blunder of stoppin’ to 
wonder, 
Keep doin’ your best. Bless em all! 


Bless em all! Bless em all! 
Our boys who are winning the brawl; 
Face ‘em in darkness and ask your Divine: 
“Safeguard his future; he's prolongin’ 
mine!” 
And then vow not to grumble or squall, 
As into warm blankets you crawl; 
Just liken your ease to his jungles and 
fieas, to 
The horror he sees! Bless em all! 


Bless em all! Bless em all! 
Our heroes who used to play ball, 
Lyin’ in foxholes, in mud and the rain, 
Fight for the right to play baseball again; 
Oh, you can’t let ‘em down, not at all, 
You'll play out the schedule till fall— 
Status quo ipso facto, a goal to come back to 
When victory’s won! Bless em all! 


Bless em alll 


Bless em all! 


Raymond Clapper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorials on the 
passing of Raymond Clapper, who, in the 
words o. the Washington Evening Star, 
“wrote for one of the largest audiences 
in America.” His many readers will miss 
his keen and factual reporting, and his 
host of friends throughout the country 
and, indeed, throughout the world, will 
ig his passing as a deep and personal 
Oss. 

[From the Evening Star, Washington, D. O., 
of February 4, 1944] 
RAYMOND CLAPPER 


Raymond Clapper wrote for one of the 
largest audiences in America, He held that 
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audience by the carefulness of his factual re- 
porting and the earnest sincerity with which 
he expressed his honest opinions on current 
events. He influenced people's thinking, and 
his influence was good. For he was a clean 
and high-minded journalist, as self-respecting 
in his integrity of purpose as he was respect- 
ful of the public for whom he wrote. His 
death is a loss to his countrymen and a 
deeply personal sorrow to his friends. 

The phrase that so often is heard among 
those who are left behind, a suggestion that 
Ray Clapper would have preferred to die as 
he did—hard at work on a great story, full of 
the old zest and excitement that no real re- 
porter on the trail of news ever looses— 
passed the lips of many of his brethren in 
Washington yesterday, as the word spread. 
But there is inadequate comfort in the 
thought, for he met his death still short of 
the inherent in a brilliant mind, a 
balanced sense of ethical values and a note- 
worthy talent for straightforward expression. 
He had come far, but he would have gone fur- 
ther, and while the news of these dark days 
tends to accustom us to the repeated shock 
of tragedy, this one touches very close to 
home in those who value the things in news- 
paper work for which Ray Clapper stood. He 
found and filled a place in American public 
affairs that will not be readily filled again. 


— 


[From the Washington Post of February 4, 
1944] 


RAY CLAPPER 

Ray Clapper went out at the top. 

That he had to die at this time is heart- 
searing news. But American planes are 
plunging to earth every day in all parts of 
this flaming world. This one was carrying 
a soldier of the press, an ace of aces. 

Ray Clapper was always a front-line re- 
porter, in peace or in war. 

He was in the front line in every. battle 
for truth and justice in the past two decades. 
He was always the reporter, searching out 
the facts. 

He served his apprenticeship in the enlist- 
ed ranks here in Washington. And he ad- 
vanced by ability, honesty, and integrity 
alone. First. in his heart, was the dignity 
and the responsibility of his profession. He 
never forgot that his job was to tell America 
the facts so the people would know, 

The Washington Post is proud that he 
started his career as a columnist on this 
newspaper. But even as a columnist Ray 
Clapper was always the great reporter. Let 
others pontificate. Ray depended on his 
legs, his eyes, his ears, his inquiring mind, 
in a never-ending, patient search for facts. 

This war found him an admired, respected, 
successful captain in his profession. It 
would have been so easy for him to have 
concluded to rest on his laurels. 

But not Clapper. He thought only of a re- 
porter’s duty. He saw Great Britain in its 
dark days; he soared over the Himalayas into 
Chungking; he flew over Rome on the first 
raid; he stood with the troops in Sicily. And 
destiny found him in the South Pacific, 
catching the spirit of the boys in the jungle, 
writing the finest copy of his career, He died 
a full general in the eyes of every newspaper- 
man in America—at the top. 

It is a cruel blow to family and friends. 

But we know—as Ray knew facts—that his 
spirit cannot die. He stood for everything 
that was fine in Americanism, in journalism. 

Somehow, in thinking of Ray Clapper, the 
recent story by Ernie Pyle of the death of a 
beloved American captain in Italy keeps com- 
ing to mind. Pyle told how the captain's 
men shyly paid rough tribute. They cursed 
reverently. They surreptitiously held his cold 
hand, straightened his collar, smoothed his 
coat; and silently dedicated themselves to 
fiercer opposition to oppression. 

We believe that everywhere in our great 
country today, newspapermen are figuratively 
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straightening Ray Clapper's collar, cursing 
reverently; and dedicating themselyes to carry 
on his fight—that the people may know and 
democratic America may not die. 


[From the New World-Telegram of February 
1944 


RAT CLAPPER 


From north Africa last July Raymond 
Clapper began a dispatch with this sentence: 

What appalls me about war is the un- 
believable waste of life and effort and na- 
ture's riches.” 

To us, who were Ray Clapper’s coworkers 
for so many years, who knew so well his 
warmth and decency, his unsparing search 
for truth, his tolerance of others’ honest 
opinions, his intolerance of demagoguery, 
stupidity, and greed—to us, Ray’s death in 
action brings home, more than anything else 
that has happened, the awful human waste 
of war. For he was not a man to be spared 
in a world so much in need of common sense, 
plain-language reporting, so much in need of 
statesmanlike journalism. 

We think that—because we were so proud 
of Ray, so fond of him. But we know Ray 
wouldn't agree, He would write one of his 
famous dissenting opinions—keen and fair. 
For he didn’t value his life over that of other 
and younger Americans. He asked only the 
reporter’s privilege to share their privations 
and perils—asked only to be with them 
where, as he wrote in his dispatch published 
today— 

“You live only minute by minute 5 
the routine that carries you smoothly, as 
if drifting down a river, toward the day of 
battle.” 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
February 5, 1944] 
HE HAD TO GO 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 

Ray Clapper's strong, clear Kansas mind 

and his good heart will be missed in Wash- 
ington. Millions of people throughout Amer- 
fea knew Clapper’s voice on the radio and 
his writing in the newspapers. 
In Washington, a generation of newspaper 
men and women who grew up with Ray Clap- 
per knew him as a figure of the best that 
the newspaper career can offer. 

The youngster who wants to know what 
kind of life he can lead in journalism may 
take a look at Clapper's for a guide. 

Clapper was a relentless reporter, all his 
newspaper days. 

The last time this writer saw him on the 
streets of Washington his shoulders were 
hunched forward and he was splitting the 
wind with his nose, on the way somewhere in 
a hurry. 

Years and dignity showed in his weather- 
beaten face, but in his walk there was the 
eternal reporter—spring, bounce, and drive 
for the story. 

He was the model of what we all would 
like to be in the business of the news, and 
as a man he was decent. 

No wonder so many people loved and re- 
spected him. 

Clapper’s fundamental determination to do 
his duty, is best told in his own words as he 
set out for his last trip: 

“Very frankly, I would rather go back to 
Europe for the big cross-channel show than be 
starting out into this somewhat neglected 
war in the God-forsaken wastes of the Pacific, 
which is being fought over islands that no 
American will ever want to see again. 

“But some people in Washington feel that 
there is not sufficient awareness at home of 
how much our men are doing and in what a 
living hell they must sometimes do it. 

“So somebody says why don't I go out and 
get a taste of it, and so here I go, dragging 
these aging bones, when it would be much 
nicer to be in London Living at the Savoy or 


the Dorchester and having a quiet, luxurious 
week end occasionally with the Tony Biddles 
in the country.” 

He knew where the untold story of the war 
is hiding and his dispatches were unfolding 
it when he plunged to death in a fighting 
airplane. 

I have been reading over some of the trib- 
utes paid Clapper by the great in public life 
who knew him and appreciated his worth. 

The sum of them all, it seems to me, was 
stated by Gen. George C. Marshall, Chief of 
Staff of the Army: 

“I have been shocked and distressed. Dur- 
ing the past 4 years I had come to feei a sin- 
cere friendship for him and great respect for 
his integrity. 

“He had seen much of the war on many 
fronts where he displayed the courage and 
adventurous spirit of a true soldier.” 

That he did. His very last dispatches came 
from an aircraft carrier somewhere en route 
to the battle now raging around the Marshall 
Islands. 

Of all the columns Clapper ever wrote, 
none had more poignancy than that of Janu- 
ary 26, dated “Somewhere in New Guinea,” in 
which his reporter’s sensitiveness to sur- 
roundings developed the following: 

“During our night mission I talked with 
some of the crew, and discovered a strong 
religious tendency among them. Ensign 
T. J. Lovvorn, Stamford, Tex., told about 
being attacked December 27 by 25 or 30 Jap 
dive-bombers. The PT’s shot down 4 of 
them. We suffered 4 wounded, but all the 
PT'’s got back. One had 59 strafing holes, 
but no one aboard her was hurt. 

That makes you believe in God,’ said 
Lovvorn. 

Others, who never attended church at 
home, go to services here. A regular Navy 
man, long in the service, said: 

Only the hand of Almighty God saves us 
sometimes.“ 

“The same thing was said in almost identi- 
ca. words when I saw Lieut. Gen. Walter 
Krueger, commanding the Sixth Army. 
Krueger was born in Germany. He rose from 
buck private to senior lieutenant general. 
He has commanded everything from a rookie 
squad to an army. His men say he is a pre- 
cisionist, a strict soldier. 

“General Krueger sald you can have the 
most perfect organization, your supplies and 
everything else can be ready, and you can 
have an advantage over the enemy in every- 
thing, but still the time comes when you 
have to fight, and that is the test. He said 
sometimes he knows Almighty God has laid 
his protecting hand over his men and brought 
them through. 

“Almost every individual has some little 
religious charm or other good-luck token. 
Many wear a little image of Saint Christo- 
pher, the patron saint of travelers. Often 
these are gifts. One man, a non-Catholic, 
wears one given him by his wife, who is a 
Catholic, 

“I'm not a religious man, but I find myself 
frequently taking out a tiny brown bear 
which my daughter gave me as I was leaving 
last year for the European theater. Over 
here seven war correspondents have been 
killed, mostly in the last few months, and 
I never get in a plane any more without 
checking in with the little brown bear.” 

Seven newspapermen dead in the South 
Pacific alone—now make it read “eight.” 

Sometimes, as Ray Clapper reported, the 
hand of God stretches out to save a man 
from his fate. 

Sometimes, God holds His hand—and then 
the man goes forth to find out what else 
there is to the story of life. 

For a newspaperman or any other, there 
could have been no nobler death than Clap- 
per’s. 

And that little brown bear—surely it's 
going on with him in his further adventures. 
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Food Subsidies—A Pot of Gold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the follow- 
ing article by F. A. Pearson and W. I. 
Myers: 


Foop Sussipies—A Por or Goip—Do Nor 
Sotve Economic INEQUITIES EUT CREATE 
MORE AND ARE DIRECTLY INFLATIONARY 


(By F. A, Pearson and W. I. Myers) 


Food subsidies are economic, social, and 
political problems; they are highly contro- 
versial and produce plenty of heat in our 
frozen economy. Food subsidies affect the 
purchasing power of everyone, but in differ- 
ent ways and by widely divergent amounts. 

Subsidies are not new. During the early 
thirties the Nation used subsidies, in the 
form of payments for restricting produc- 
tion, to raise prices at a time when practically 
every other force, national and world-wide, 
was driving prices down. Now the Nation 
contemplates using subsidies to Keep prices 
down at a time when the major forces in 
the United States and in the world are 
forcing prices upward. Subsidies did not 
overcome deflation during the early thirties 
and will prove unsuccessful in preventing 
inflation during the early forties. The power 
of the Government's price-raising activities 
of the thirties and the power of its present 
ceiling food prices and controls are greatly 
overrated. The power of the market on 
prices for food then was and now is greatly 
underrated. It is almost as difficult for the 
uninformed to become conscious of that 
power as it is. to explain it or to control it. 
The Nation had better weigh carefully the 
end it hopes to attain and the methods of 
attaining the objective before it attempts 
to check the rising trend of prices. 

There are several important arguments 
for food subsidies: To stimulate production, 
to protect. the consumer, to eliminate in- 
equities, and to prevent general inflation. 


PRODUCERS 


There is little question but that subsidies 
would stimulate production of the this or 
that food, but whether the total s*ipply would 
be materially augmented is a question. The 
only important justifications of subsidies to 
food producers is to shift production or to 
get food that otherwise would not be pro- 
duced. At present prices most farmers are 
operating near capacity and the problem is 
to subsidize those who could expand produc- 
tion still further. To locate these particular 
producers and determine the exact amount 
of subsidies required would be expensive 
and time consuming. 

It has been stated that subsidizing high- 
cost copper producers has saved $28 for 
every dollar the Government has spent. In 
the absence of convincing evidence the mag- 
nitude of this saving may be questioned. 
But even if true for copper, it does not follow 
that such subsidies could be used in agri- 
culture. It is one problem to find the 
high-cost producers among the small num- 
ber of copper mines, but it is quite another 
problem to find the high- and low-cost 
operators among the millions of food pro- 
ducers, food processors, and food distributors. 
Agriculture has a wide range of costs and 
it would be difficult to determine costs for 
these millions of producers. Presumably, 
then, the subsidies must be scattered about 
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among the high-cost and low-cost producers 
on the basis of production. Most of the 
benefactions fall into the hands of low-cost 
producers who produce the bulk of the food 
and are already operating near capacity, in- 
sofar as this is true, the subsidies are a 
benefaction and ineffective for the purposes 
intended. 
CONSUMERS 


Although many persons favor subsidies be- 
cause they think they will increase produc- 
tion, the vast majority favor them because 
they help hold down consumer food prices. 
Leaders of labor and other consumer groups 
sponsor subsidies on the assumption that 
they will keep down food prices and thereby 
maintain or increase the purchasing power of 
the incomes of the groups they represent. 
Since the cost of living and weekly earnings 
have risen about 25 percent and 75 percent, 
respectively, from August 1939, to October 
1948, the organized laborer’s case has lost 
some of its force. The interest in subsidies, 
however, has not waned. The white-collar 
workers have not had commensurate increases 
and have become the forgotten men that 
should be*brought under the protective wing 
of the Government. How to get them there 
and protect them is of course a conundrum. 
By the use of subsidies the Government could 
temporarily depress the food prices for the 
white-collar consumers and thereby could in- 
crease temporarily their purchasing power, 
While the Government was subsidizing white- 
collar worker’s food, it would also be sub- 
sidizing many organized laborers who do not 
need assistance. Therefore, the Government 
would be pouring additional purchasing 
power on the “just and unjust.” It would 
pass into the hands of a few that need it and 
many who do not. Subsidized purchasing 
power in the hands of those who do not need 
it is a price-raising force and affords little 
protection to that part of the so-called 
white-collar group who really need it. If 
equality were to be attained, it would also be 
necessary to distinguish between those who 
need it and those who want it. Since every- 
one wants more income, many persons er- 
roneously conclude they need it. There is a 
much greater difference between those that 
need it and those that want it than is gen- 
erally realized, 

INEQUITIES 

Wartime subsidies are one of the defensive 
Weapons used in the retreat of a regimented 
price economy. The first step was to at- 
tack with general price-fixing orders, Since 
these proved ineffective because they created 
many inequities, the strategy was, shifted 
from attack to defense. The first defense 
weapon was rationing, which in turn was only 
partially effective because it did not elim- 
inate previous inequities and in fact pro- 
duced still more. To hold the retreating line, 
subsidies were called for. The demand for 
subsidies was an admission that low ceiling 
prices impeded the production of this or that 
commodity and had not protected the con- 
sumer nor eliminated inequities as it was 
assumed they would. 

Where subsidies fail to hold the weakening 
line, there is no new surprise weapon of de- 
fense. Therefore, it is necessary to use more 
and more subsidies. This was well illustrated 
by Government legislation and W. L. B. ad- 
ministration which subsidized union labor. 
It now appears to some that it is necessary 
to subsidize the white-collar classes to give 
them equality with other more favored 
groups. 

There is another excellent illustration of 
the cumulative inequities and the necessity 
for more subsidies once the first step is taken. 
The Government subsidized hog production 
with high prices for pork and low prices for 
corn. To correct one of the errors, milk pro- 
duction was subsidized with cheap wheat and 
later with direct dollar payments. If con- 
tinucd, it will be necessary to subsidize the 


civilian consumers of wheat and corn to pro- 
tect them against the subsidized cow which 
was subsidized to protect it against the sub- 
sidized hog. When the Nation starts to use 
subsidies, inequities follow and there is no 
end except more and more subsidies to correct 
the mounting inequities, 

It has been pointed out that subsidies can- 
not hold the line unless accompanied by rigid 
price controls, inflexible wage controls, firm 
savings programs, and vigorous tax measures. 
If that Utopia were attained, there would be 
no inequities, and the necessity for subsidies 
would be nil. Since imperfect legislators and 
imperfect administrators have not given us 
rigid price and wage controls and have not 
siphoned off excess purchasing power by vig- 
orous fiscal and savings programs, it follows 
that huge amounts of imperfect subsidies 
would be required in the attempt to elimi- 
nate the subsidized inequities for the 125,- 
000,000 imperfect civilians. 

INFLATION 

Subsidies are no protection against inffa- 
tion. In fact, subsidies are inflationary. 
They increase the purchasing power of con- 
sumers which is antisocial in times of war. 
If the increased purchasing power is spent, it 
causes immediate inflation through rising 
prices, and if not spent it will probably cause 
postponed inflation through the so-called in- 
flationary gap. In addition, subsidies add to 
the Government's fiscal expenditures, which 
is also antisocial in time of war. The prob- 
lem is to keep down the Government’s non- 
war expenditures and to reduce civilian pur- 
chasing power to the bone. Food subsidies, 
therefore, are not a war measure as some 
contend. They are just as much a political 
measure now as they were in the early 
thirties. 

Subsidies and taxes are as opposite as the 
poles in their effect on inflation. Taxes re- 
duce the purchasing power of consumers and 
transfer that purchasing power to the Gov- 
ernment. Subsidies increase the purchasing 
power of the consumer and decrease the pur- 
chasing power of the Government. Shifting 
purchasing power to civilians from the Gov- 
ernment results in immediate or delayed in- 
flation, which is ultimately a tax on con- 
sumers. The bigger the wartime subsidies, 
the greater the inflationary force. Ulti- 
mately, despite rigid controls, inflation will 
operate as a tax to partially offset the mal- 
adjustments created by mounting subsidies. 
Wartime inflation is a flat tax and is no 
respecter of persons. 

Food subsidies do not increase materially 
total food production; they do not syphon 
off excess consumer income; they do not 
eliminate the so-called inflationary gap; they 
do not decrease the Government debt; they 
do not eliminate inequities; and they do not 
prevent inflation, Subsidies are just as at- 
tractive and just as elusive as the pot of gold 
at the end of the rainbow, 


Honor the Poles 


- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. DINGELL.” Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following timely and 
expressive poem by the famous English 
satirical writer, poet, and member of the 
House of Commons, A. P. Herbert, pub- 
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lished in the weekly Truth of January 
28, entitled “Honor the Poles.” 


HONOR THE POLES 
Honor the Poles. They fought the bully 


rst. 

When some said die, they shouted “Do your 
worst,” t 

They fought him well, they gave him blow 
for blow, 

While bigger men made treaties with the foe. 

They yielded only to the front attack, 

When someone snugly stabbed them in the 
back. 

They fight him still; he cannot quench the 
flame: 

There is no Quisling with a Polish name. 

They fight beside us, and it seems too soon 

To kill a comrade with a low cartoon. 

A little “sensitive”? Are we surprised? 

Four times partitioned, murdered, robbed, 
despised. 

A hundred miles or so; why all the fuss? 

Those hundred miles did not belong to us. 

We can of course, be cooler, calmer men; 

We're not partitioned every now and then, 

No man has taken Oxford from us yet. 

No man says, “Give us Scotland, and for- 
get!” 

But if he did, I fancy we should strike 

The same proud poses that you so dislike. 

Indeed, I wonder so severely tried, 

Should we ally such patience with our pride? 

It may be hard to help these loyal souls, 

But 850 Se not insult them. Honor the 

‘oles! 


This poem refers to the London Eve- 
ning Standard cartoonist, David Low, 
who a few days previously drew a car- 
toon ridiculing the Polish attitude in the 
present crisis. 

Mr. Herbert’s poem will serve as an 
answer to the ungrateful remarks of Mr. 
Low and his insidious reflections upon 
the Poles. 

It was the Polish warrior of the gallant, 
the daring R. A. F. to whom Mr. Church- 
ill referred when he said after Dunkerque 
“Never did so many (meaning English) 
owe so much to so few.” 


Take the Gag Off Him 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK B. KEEFE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tenn., of 
January 26, 1944: 


TAKE THE GAG OFF HIM 


The House Lea committee investigating 
the Federal Communications Commission 
seems to be making a great deal more progress 
and producing an infinitely higher type of 
witness than it did under the former leader- 
ship of Georgia's Representative Cox. The 
other day it succeeded in getting J. Edgar 
Hoover, director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, into the witness stand. 

Director Hoover did not tell all he knows, 
for a presidential directive forbids him, he 
testified, discussing security matters, regard- 
less of who it is does the inquiring. Mr. 
Hoover did, however, make one revelation 
which doesn’t show the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission in a light any too good. 
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On January 2, 1942, less than a month 
after Pearl Harbor, Attorney General Francis 
Biddle, of whose department the F. B. I. isa 
part, sent a letter to James L. Fly, chairman 
of F. C. C., requesting’ the Commission’s files 
of merchant marine radio operators. In that 
letter Attorney General Biddle warned Fly 
that there was strong evidence indicating that 
information has been “surreptitiously trans- 
mitted to our enemy and that military at- 
tacks may have been furthered by these radio 
messages.” This letter was read into the Lea 
committee's hearing record, 

The request of the Attorney General repre- 
sented a natural, logical security step. By 
Presidential directive of September 1939, the 
F. B. I. was specifically charged with the duty 
of controlling espionage, sabotage, and sub- 
version. It needed the merchant marine 
radio operator fingerprint files to check 
against those in its own master files, that be- 
ing one of the primary methods of identify- 
ing enemy agents. 

The written request, it will be noted again, 
Was made on January 2, 1942. 

“We received our first fingerprints on June 
2. of that year,” Mr. Hoover testified, or more 
than 6 months after they were requested. 

When one agency of government is guilty 
of such a flagrant lack of cooperation with 
the chief security agency of the same govern- 
ment, and especially at a period when the 
fortunes of this country and its allies were 
at such low ebb, it calls for convincing ex- 
planation, to say the least. Maybe Mr. Fly 
can explain that one with the same glibness 
he has explained other F. C. C. activities. It 
remains to be seen. 

In reply to a question by a committee 
member, Mr. Hoover said he had “his own 
opinion” about the delay in getting the fin- 
gerprints. The people will have theirs, too, 
and there’s not apt to be any great divergence 
between the two. 

The F. B. I's director is to reappear before 
the committee for further examination. It 
would be a great and revealing thing if the 
White House would take the gag off him and 
let him lay a few facts on the line. If he 
hasn't got the facts, nobody has—and we 
think he has them. 


Detroit as a Host Would Not Be Surpassed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege to be present in the Mayflower 
Hotel at the meeting of the Democratic 
National Committee on January 22, 1944, 
and to hear four stalwarts from the Four- 
teenth Congressional District of Michi- 
gan, the district which I represent in the 
Congress of the United States, extend an 
invitation to the committee to hold its 
1944 convention in Detroit. 

Detroit, the City of the Straits, found- 
ed by Cadillac in 1701, and located on the 
banks of the river which bears its name, 
a name that is known in every land of the 
world where progress has found its way, 
would be unsurpassed asa host. Detroit 
has been called “the city where life is 
worth living.” She has welcomed the 
folks from every clime, and truly the 
bleod of the world flows in the veins of 
this. thriving metropolis. The produc- 


tion from her war effort is first in rank 
of the cities of the world. Truly, she 
holds her head high in her defense of 
proper ideals. 

How natural, therefore, was it for Mrs. 
Howell Van Auken, the Democratic na- 
tional committeewoman from Michi- 
gan; Mr. Otto Wendell, Jr., of the team- 
sters’ union; Mr. Robert Seibert, a pro- 
duction soldier flashing his factory 
badge; and Mr. Frank Schwartz, of the 
rank and file, to bring to the attention of 
the committee the invitation of the peo- 
ple of Detroit to hold the 1944 Demo- 
cratic national convention in their city. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the addresses made on that occa- 
sion: 


Mrs. CLanA D. VAN AUKEN. Mr. Chairman 
and national committeemen and women of 
the Democratic Party, I have been asked by a 
committee of Detroit people, where I reside, 
to present to you an invitation to come to 
Detroit for the national convention this year. 
As you know, Detroit has been named the 
“arsenal of democracy.” Detroit is located in 
Wayne County. We have 700,000 war workers, 
almost all of them members of recognized 
labor unions. We have turned out 13 percent 
of the war production of the United States in 
Wayne County. We feel that, since this party 
is the “win the war” party, it would be very 
logical for you to come to the “arsenal of 
democracy” for your convention. 

I will not say anything more except that 
Detroit is a better place to live in, Wayne 
County is a better place to live in, and Mich- 
igan is a better place to live in because of 
this administration and because of the Demo- 
cratic Party. Our workers have freedom now 
which they never had before, They have a 
living wage. They have a decent place to live. 
Their children have education. The business- 
men are better off. Our banks are better off. 
Everybody is better off because of this admin- 
istration. So there would be a great deal of 
appreciation on the part of all the Michigan 
people if you could come to us for the conven- 
tion. We can provide you with the comforts 
and with the entertainment. We have been 
assured of that by our tourist bureau. 

I take great pleasure in introducing Mr. 
Otto Wendel, of the Teamster’s Union, also 
one of our very active young Democrats. 
[Applause. ] 


Mr. Orro E. WENDEL, Jr. Mr. Chairman, dis- 
tinguished guests, members of the Democratic 
National Committee, ladies and gentlemen: 
A movement was started by the rank and file 
in Detroit and Wayne County, of the Four- 
teenth Congressional District of Michigan, 
Congressman Louis C. Ranaur's district, 
spread through the entire State, through all 
other congressional districts, to bring, and to 
ask you people to hold, your convention in 
Detroit, for various reasons. The Fourteenth 
Congressional District presented a resolution 
to the mayor of the city of Detroit, which 
was joined in by all the teamsters locals in 
the State of Michigan affiliated with Joint 
Council No. 43 of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters. 

The rank and file in the State of Michigan 
of the Democratic Party have gone out and 
by themselves, aided by people who have 
worked for the party, put themselves in a 
position to send this committee down here 
to pledge to you that with the money that 
the rank and file have already gotten together 
through a finance chairman, we can guar- 
antee to underwrite all of the expenses of 
your convention. Our Federal judge, Frank 
Picard, who is vice chairman of the tourists 
and convention bureau, was asked to ex- 
plain the facilities, which the tourists and 
convention bureau have assured the mayor 
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of Detroit that Detroit could furnish to handle 
your convention. 

The reason we feel that you should have 
your convention in our city is that labor is 
located and is compact in the city of Detroit. 
The working people of the city of Detroit 
and in other industrial cities have benefited 
through this administration, through the 
Democratic administration, and through the 
leadership of our Commander in Chief. It 
is to bring this convention to the people 
who go into the booths and vote, who have 
received the C. C. C., the F. H. A., for whom 
it has been made possible to buy homes with 
10 percent down. These people want you 
to bring your convention to Detroit. 

Those people back in Detroit have migrated 
from every section of the United States— 
from the South, from the East, from the 
West—to take their places as production sol- 
diers in the lines of production. You dele- 
gates to the convention will be able to see 
people from your States at work as soldiers 
of production. 

The 7 nee in Chief has designated 
that it would not be termed the, New Deal 
Party in the future, but the Win the War 
Party. Detroit has been known as the arse- 
nal of democracy,” manufacturing tools for 
victory, and it is the “win the war” city. In 
what better place could you hold your con- 
vention for the Win the War Party than in 
the win the war city? 

As a member of this committee, I am able 
to guarantee that, through the rank and file, 
with the money that has already been turned 
in through our finance chairman, we will be 
able to meet and handle and underwrite the 
expenses of your convention. 

I should like at this time to yield to Mr. 
Robert Seibert, a member of this committee, 
who will cover it in further detail. I thank 
you. [Applause.] 

Mr. ROBERT SEBERT. Mr. Chairman, ladies 
and gentlemen, I am here as one of those 
production soldiers that the previous speaker 
has spoken about. I am here to offer to you, 
in behalf of that great mass of production 
soldiers in the win the war city, the official 
invitation, not of business, not of industry, 
not of labor, but of all the people of the 
State of Michigan to bring your convention 
and the birth of the Win the War Party to 
the win the war city, the city of Detroit. 

The rank and file members of labor, the 
rank and file members of the Democratic 
Party, in the State of Michigan are sitting by 
today praying that the Democratic Party will 
break p¥ecedent by. holding the first national 
convention of either political party in the 
city of Detroit. We feel that this plea and 
the work accomplished by this rank and file 
organization have revitalized the Democratic 
Party in the State of Michigan. Those of us 
in the rank and file feel and know that we 
can do the same as Chicago has asked that you 
consider here today.. Not one single penny of 
the money that has been raised to this hour 
has come from industry or big business or 
labor. Every dollar has come from the rank 
and file supporters of the rank and file on 
this committee, because we went out and con- 
tacted the rank and file of the people. 

If the Democratic Party wants to start the 
birth of the new name, the Win the War 
Party, there can be no other city that has the 
same complex as Detroit as a rank and file 
city. No other city in America, no other city 
in the world, has that complex. What greater 
momentum could be added to our great Com- 
mander in Chief's suggestion that we are 
the Win the War Party than to bring it to the 
production, who are today sending to every 
city of win-the-war workers, the soldiers of 
battlefront in the world the materials which 
they build with their hands and with their 
brains? We ask you, ladies and gentlemen, 
to bring to Michigan and Detroit the Demo- 
cratic convention of 1944, 
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At this time I should like to yield the bal- 
ance of the time to Mr. Frank Schwartz, a 
member of this committee. 


Mr. Frank ScRwWanrz. Mr, Chairman, dis- 
tinguished guests, members of the national 
committee from all over America, I cannot 
add much to what has been said by my col- 
leagues of the rank and file of Michigan and 
especially of Detroit, but I will tell you that 
when you come to Detroit, you will actually 
see how industry is moving. It is one of the 
best known cities in the world. It is Detroit 
that is going to help in a large measure and 
has helped in a large measure in winning 
this war. We have every nationality in the 
world in Detroit. It is a melting pot. They 
do not know distinction there. They are 
ordinary, plain people. 

As one of my colleagues stated, we have 
never had a convention in Detroit, even 
though we are so finely located geograph- 
ically. Other cities have had it, but we have 
not. Would this not be the psychoiogical 
time, my friends, to bring this convention 
to the city that a lot of people throughout 
America would like to visit? 

There wil! not be as many delegates to this 
convention as there have been in the past 
on account of the facilities and railroads, and 
so forth, it being wartime, people being so 
busy, but there will be perhaps about half 
that number—although we are in a position 
to take care of as many as 25,000 people. 
We have the Olympia there that seats in the 
neighborhood of 18,000 people, centrally lo- 
cated in the middle of our city. We have all 
the other facilities, including boats on our 
beautiful lakes and our river, where we can 
accommodate a lot of people. We have rail- 
roads there out of the New York Central, and 
as a last resort, we could take care of it by 
Pullman trains. But that has been covered 
by our tourist and convention bureau chair- 
man, who said that he could take care of the 
situation, 

I speak to people from all over the Nation, 
and I believe, as one of my colleagues has 
said, that we have something like 700,000 to 
900,000 workers in Detroit alone (that is in- 
cluding, of course; Wayne County), and we 
have something like 300,000 or 400,000 fine 
men and women from the South who are 
working up there and making a fine wage, 
thanks to our fine Democratic Party and our 
beloved President. They have that liberal 
touch out there. They are fine, ordinary, 
midwestern people. 

From the political angle, let us be astute; 
let us use strategy. Michigan is normally a 
Republican State, but in the last 10 or 12 
years we have had two Democratic Governors, 
and in the last national election we lost the 
national vote by just a few votes. By taking 
the national convention to Detroit, there is 
an opportunity from the psychologic effect it 
wili have upon Michigan, to bring Michigan 
back to the Democratic field, not only for 
the Nation but for the State. That is im- 
portant, my friends. It is more important 
than showing off some city. If you are look- 
ing at it from the Democratic standpoint, so 
that we may retain and carry on that fine 
type of government that the Democratic 
Party has given us and all of us, that liberal 
touch of democracy so that all people can 
have equal opportunities in this wonderful 
Nation of ours, and if you want to carry 
those 38 electoral votes of Michigan, which 
may be very important (and they are always 
important from a political standpoint), we 
bespeak you and beseech you, my friends, to 
give this very serious consideration in your 
vote. 

Come to Detroit, and you will be welcomed 
like the sunshine on a cold day, and we will 
certainly appreciate it. We may say once 
that you have made history in bringing that 
convention to one of the finest, greatest 


cities in the world, our Detroit, and you will 
love it when you come there, Go along with 
us and put this thing over and let Detroit 
have it this time. From every standpoint 
it will be for our benefit and it will be for the 
benefit of all the people of this Nation. 
Thank you. [Applause.] 


Polish Professors in America About 
Poland and Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE J. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks, I include in the Rec- 
orp an article appearing in the Polish 
Falcon, published in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
January 27, 1944. 

One of the most disturbing situations 
confronting the statesmen of the Allied 
cause in the post-war period is what dis- 
position will be made of the Polish ques- 
tion. 

Down through the centuries Poland 
has suffered unmercifully as the result 
of invading hordes from all sides of the 
Polish Nation. This country from time 
to time has been partitioned off and di- 
vided by these conquering forces. When 
Poland was reconstructed as a free na- 
tion after World War No. 1, it was be- 
lieved that, insofar as the freedom of her 
people was concerned, her problems had 
been solved. 

It is hoped that the Allied statesmen 
who are sworn to uphold the four free- 
doms enunciated in the Atlantic Charter 
will see to it at the peace table that Po- 
land will not suffer again from a partition 
that will separate its people from the 
nation they love, and deprive them of the 
rights of a sovereign nation to govern 
themselves as a free people. 

POLISH PROFESSORS IN AMERICA ABOUT POLAND 
AND RUSSIA 

The American Press reported recently of a 
new Polish organization, the Kosciuszko 
League, founded in Detroit with the purpose 
of spreading among the Polish population 
the idea of an acquiescent attitude toward 
Soviet Russia. One of two principal speakers 
at the organizatory meeting was Dr. Oscar 
Lange, professor of political economy at the 
University of Chicago, 

Dr. Oscar Lange emerged as an ardent fol- 
lower of Russian claims to eastern Po- 
land on April 29, 1943 (a few days after the 
rupture by the Soviets of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Poland), publishing a provocative 
letter in the New York Herald Tribune, in 
which Poland's determination to maintain 
the integrity of her territory was called by 
him “national hysteria.” His suggestions 
were identical with propositions from the 
Russian Foreign Office. 

Dr. Lange's opinion is being given widest 
publicity as that of a Polish scholar and a 
former member of Kraków University, thus 
creating a false impression that he reflects 
the opinion of the Polish scholars, Therefore 
we, professors and lecturers of the Polish 
universities, declare that we take most vig- 
orous exception to both his views and his 
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tactics. It is an easy but by no means con- 
vincing method—simply to accuse people 
holding other opinions of being Fascists and 
reactionaries, in order to discredit them in 
public opinion. But we expect a more im- 
partial and scholarly approach on the part 
of Dr. Lange, who as a lecturer had been 
associated for a short time with Kraków 
University. 

This university had always represented the 
highest Polish spiritual values, and in the 
present war nearly all of its members had 
been deported to the Nazi concentration 
camps, where many died in consequence of 
inhuman treatment. We also expected more 
fairness on Professor Lange’s part in dealing 
with the government of an Allied Nation of 
which he was a citizen until a short time ago. 

We all are in favor of cooperation between 
an independent and democratic Poland and 
the Soviet Union, and we think that Poland 
gave ample proof of this being her desire. 
But to achieve such a cooperation the terri- 
torial claims of Soviet Russia must be with- 
drawn. The Polish-Russian frontier of 1921 
had been a frontier of compromise and as 
such it had never been questioned by Russia. 
The Poles are the most numerous there, and 
except for the time of partitions there terri- 
tories belonged to Poland for many centuries 
not only historically but yet culturally. 
Large cities in this territory, Lwów (which 
had never belonged to Russia) and Wilno, 
are inhabited by an overwhelming majority 
of pure Poles and are among the main cen- 
ters of Polish culture. Many great leaders 
in Poland's history and a number of great 
poets came from eastern Poland. 

Poland was first to fight against Nazi dom- 
ination and has continued this struggle ever 
since with appalling sacrifices on the home 
front and abroad. Russia, it should be re- 
membered, joined the United Nations only 
after being attacked by Germany and after 
22 months of collaboration with the Nazis. 
It would be a great injustice and disaccord 
with international morality, should Poland 
be deprived of any part of her territory in 
favor of Russia. Political, historical, and 
cultural reasons speak against it as strongly 
as the moral principles for which we are 
fighting this war. 

Dr. Henry Arctowski, Lwow University, 
Observatory of the Smithsonian 
Institution; Dr. Gustaw Bychow- 
ski, Warsaw University; Dr. Wlad- 
yslaw Gorzynski, Director, Central 
Meteorological Institute, Warsaw; 
Dr. Oscar Halecki, Warsaw Univer- 
sity; Dr. Jerzy Kaulbersz, Krakow 
University, Wayne University; 
Dr. Andrzej Krzesinski, Krakow 
University, University of Montreal; 
Dr. Michal Laskowski, Warsaw Ag- 
ricultural College, University of 
Arkansas; Dr. Gustaw A. Mok- 
rzycki, Warsaw Institute of Tech- 
nology, University of Montreal; 
Dr. Stanislaw Mrozowski, Warsaw 
University, Chicago University; 
Dr. Jozef Pawlikowski, Warsaw In- 
stitute of Technology, Ecole Poly- 
technique de Montreal; Dr. Jan H. 
Rosen, Lwow Institute of Tech- 
nology, Catholic University of 
America; Dr. Stanislaw Sniezko, 
Krakow University, University of 
Maine; Dr. Wojciech Swietoslaw- 
ski, Warsaw Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Mellon Institute for Indus- 
trial Research; Dr. Jozef Sulkow- 
ski, Poznan University; Dr. Boles- 
law Szczeniowski, Warsaw Insti- 
tute of Technology, Ecole Poly- 
technique de Montreal; Dr. Aleks- 
ander Turyn, Warsaw University; 
Dr. Florian Znamiecki, Poznan 
University, University of Ulinois. 
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HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
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Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Murray 
Frank on the retiring chief of the Se- 
mitic Division of the Library of Congress, 
Dr. Israel Schapiro, which appeared in 
the Washington Post on Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1944. Dr. Schapiro is now re- 
tiring after nearly 31 years of outstand- 
ing service, during which time he super- 
vised the growth of the Semitic Division 
into the important cultural source it has 
become for modern students of theology, 
philosophy, history, natural sciences, ar- 
chaeology, and other branches of learn- 
ing: 

Dr. SCHAPIRO RETIRES AFTER 31 YEARS OF OUT- 


STANDING SERVICE WITH THE LIBRARY OF 
CONGRESS 


(By Murray Frank) 

While Nazi Germany has been destroying 
and burning books and libraries in Europe, 
the United States has been collecting and 
replacing much of this cultural treasure for 
posterity and for civilization at large. Fu- 
ture historians will emphasize that deed as a 
great contribution. 

The cultural pride of this Nation is the 
Library of Congress, here in Washington, 
which has succeeded in collecting and pre- 
serving many valuable manuscripts and 
books of European nations and peoples. 
Among the first to be burned by the Nazis 
were Jewish books and books written by 
Jews. But human thought cannot be eradi- 
cated merely by building bonfires in Berlin. 

The fact is, many precious documents and 
books eventually found their way to this 
country and were deposited in the Library 
of Congress. 

It was due chiefly to the efforts of Dr. 
Israel Schapiro, chief of the Semitic Division, 
that much of the cultural heritage of Jews 
has been preserved in the Library of Con- 
gress. 

He has been with the Library for nearly 
31 years—a period of service that has be- 
come one long, continuous accomplishment 
for American culture. Now, in his sixty- 
second year, he is about to close a significant 
and highly interesting chapter in his life. 
He is retiring this month. 


STUDIED IN BERLIN 


Born in Sejny, northwestern Russia, in 
1882, Israel Schapiro attended Russian and 
private Hebrew schools. At 18, he came to 
the University of Berlin and later studied 
at the University of Strassburg, where at 
the age of 24 he received the degree of doctor 
of philosophy, In 1907 he went to Jeru- 
salem as professor of Hebrew literature in 
the Teachers’ Seminary. 

Dr. Schapiro remained in Jerusalem for 3 
years, during which time he perfected his 
knowledge of Arabic, Aramaic, Syriac, and 
related languages. He arrived in the United 
States in 1911 and served as co-editor of the 
Hebrew weekly Haderor (Liberty) until 1912 
when he resigned to become chief of the 
Semitic division at the Library of Congress. 

The Semitic division was started in 1912 
chiefly through the efforts of the philanthro- 
pist Jaccb H. Schiff. Mr. Schiff bought the 
famous 14,000-volume Deinard collection of 
Jewish learning and thought, which he pre- 


sented to the Library of Congress as a gift 
to the American people. Six months later 
Congress created the Semitic division. 


FORTY THOUSAND VOLUMES 


Mr. Schiff stipulated that the Library 
should appoint “a specially qualified person, 
not a mere cataloguer but a real Hebrew 
scholar and bibliographer who would in his 
person as well as through the collection 
worthily represent Jewish scholarship on the 
staff of the Library of Congress.” 

The man selected to fill the position was 
Dr. Israel Schapiro, at the time only 30 years 
old. 

The Hebraica alone now totals more than 
40,000 volumes, including many incunabula 
and rare editions of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. The Semitic division also 
has thousands of volumes in other Semitic 
languages. 

Dr. Schapiro has written several learned 
works on Hebrew literature and numerous 
bibliographical studies in English and He- 
brew. He possesses traditional learning and 
worldly education of a high caliber. In dis- 
cussing the wholesale destruction of his co- 
religionists in Europe, Dr. Schapiro expressed 
to the writer the following thought: 

“It was not political ideas which made pos- 
sible the uninterrupted existence of the Jew- 
ish people for nearly 4,000 years, but our re- 
ligious and cultural attainments and contri- 
butions to civilization. Continued cultural 
dovelopment of our people will mean inevi- 
table survival after the present holocaust.” 

In addition to his duties at the Library, Dr. 
Schapiro was professor of Hebrew literature 
and history at George Washington Univer- 
sity from 1916 to 1927. He has engaged in 
journalistic activities in five languages. 


ENRICHED CULTURE 


The Semitic division became, under Dr. 
Schapiro, a rich cultural source for modern 
students of theology, philosophy, history, nat- 
ural sciences, archaeology, and other branches 
of learning. In recent days, due to the re- 
vival of religious persecution abroad, the Se- 
mitic division is constantly asked to provide 
pertient information for Congress, the Fed- 
eral agencies, and others, 

Consequently, while Nazi Germany was de- 
stroying culture, the Semitic division has 
proved by its continued growth that in a de- 
mocracy the pen is mightier and more en- 
during than the sword. 

This country will doubly appreciate the ac- 
complishments of Dr. Schapiro. It will ap- 
preciate his zeal and untiring efforts in col- 
lecting the literary treasures and cultural 
heritage of an ancient people, and it will ap- 
preciate the fact that he was instrumental in 
enriching American culture and civilization. 


Farmers Reject Subsidy Bribes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, at a very recent meeting of the Rock 
County Farm Bureau Federation that or- 
ganization objected strenuously to bribes 
of any kind, and unanimously resolved 
that all subsidies should be abolished. 
More than 550 members present at the 
meeting were in complete agreement on 
this subject. 
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It was pointed out that subsidies are 
inflationary to large-groups of consumers 
which ultimately leads to inflationary 
spirals. The Government's practice of 
paying subsidies on milk was roundly 
condemned. Mr. Henry Wieland, presi- 
dent, asserted that the farmer today is 
a very prosperous individual and he 
needs no special assistance from the 
Government to produce. He criticized 
this form of subsidy as a bribe to keep 
the retail price of milk down. 

Another resolution, called the creed of 
the American farmer, stated: 

We will not strike, we will not slow up pro- 
duction, we will not follow selfish, grasping 
power-loving leaders. As farmers we will 
continue to support only programs and poli- 
cies based on the welfare of the Nation and 
its people. 


Mr. Speaker what a relief it is to have 
real American farmers speak out in this 
fashion. They ask for nothing except 
the right to produce as best they can. 
They want no money “hand-outs;” they 
only want fair prices in the market 
places. The loyal and patriotic farmer 
can and will produce without Govern- 
ment interference. We have his promise 
Mr. Speaker, that the welfare of his coun- 
try is foremost and we can rely on it. 

The Rock County Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation is entitled to our commendation; 
Mr. Speaker, for its frank and fearless 
statement. Under this kind of leader- 
ship, the American way of life is secure. 


The Soldier Vote Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. DAVID J. WARD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 4, 1944 


Mr. WARD. Mr. Spéaker, the House 
has had under consideration for several 
days two measures to provide voting fa- 
cilities for our armed forces. 

One of the bills, the so-called State 
rights bill, was reported by the commit- 
tee, and the other was known as the 
Worley Federal bill, which conformed to 
the Lucas-Green bill in the Senate. I 
voted for the Federal bill, which was 
defeated by a record vote of 168 for, 
and 224 against, on a motion to recom- 
mit and substitute it for the committee 
bill. Rather than oppose any measure 
to provide voting facilities for our armed 
forces, I voted for passage of the State 
rights bill, the only bill then left to be 
considered by the House. 

The Federal ballot substitute would 
have made it possible for our service- 
men and servicewomen to receive a 
much more simplified ballot, with much 
less time and expense to the Army and 
Navy in getting the ballots to and from 
our armed forces overseas, and with 
greater assurance that all the members 
of the armed forces would be reached. 

Foremost in my thought is the win- 
ning of the war and having our boys 
returned home as quickly and in as 
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nearly perfect condition as possible. 
However, while they are in the service 
of their country, they must not be de- 
prived of the right to have a voice in 
their Government, and my desire is that 
they may be permitted to vote in our 
elections by as direct and simplified a 
method as possible. 

I sincerely trust that the conferees of 
the House and the Senate will so modify 
the legislation as to write into the bill 
provisions for a Federal ballot, or some 
more ‘simplified method of voting than 
that provided in the State rights bill. 

I also trust that when the members 
of the Maryland Legislature are called 
into session to amend the Maryland 
State law to conform to the Federal law, 
they will have in mind continuation of 
the legislation for some time after the 
war ends, in order to provide voting fa- 
cilities for those servicemen and service- 
women who may be retained in the 
armed forces in the States or overseas, 
as complete mustering-out of our armed 
forces, will, in all probability, not be ac- 
complished for some time after the end 
of the war. 


Whence These Powers? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the House, by a substantial ma- 
jority, passed the Rankin-Eastland bill 
to facilitate, so far as possible under the 
Constitution and the laws of the States, 
the voting by our members of the armed 
forces. There is considerable agitation 
in the country over this question. There 
are two schools of thought. The propo- 
nents of one of these contend that the 
right of franchise of these boys absent 
from their respective homes is so para- 
mount that they should be permitted to 
cast their votes under a Federal ballot, 
notwithstanding certain fundamental, 
constitutional provisions. The oppo- 
nents of that view believe that the right 
to exercise the franchise is so sacred that 
it must be safeguarded from even this 
expediency. But paramount over every- 
thing else is the fact that the Congress 
does not have the right to override the 
Constitution. 

We have always believed that a grate- 
ful American people desire to see that 
our boys who are making the sacrifices in 
this war should haye preferred treat- 
ment at the hands of the American 
people, including the right of franchise. 
We desire to facilitate their opportunity 
to vote as much as is constitutionally 
possible. But we also believe that it is 
the politicians and not the soldiers who 
are so much exercised about this matter. 
Our thought is that if the Congress were 
to consult the soldiers about what they 
desire above everything else, the answer 
would be to stop these strikes and un- 
warranted interferences with our war 


production on the home front and thus 
hasten the end of the war and the happy 
day when they may return to their 
homes. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
mit herewith an editorial written by the 
Honorable George P. Money, editor of 
the Gulfport-Biloxi Daily Herald, and 
himself the son of a former United States 
Senator from Mississippi. The editorial 
follows: 

WHENCE THESE POWERS? 

It seems that proponents of the bill pend- 
ing in Congress to conceive, consider, draw 
up, and pass a Federal law to allow absent 
soldiers to vote, are saying that Congress has 
the power to confer the right to vote. That is 
something new, and while nobody wants de- 
liberately to deprive of a vote any soldier, 
qualified under the law of his State to vote, 
it is a strange sight to see men representing 
their States make a law (vote for a law) 
which. they could not make in their own 
States. Representatives cannot confer con- 
stitutional jurisdiction on Congress. It is not 
a matter of what they “want” to do, nor how 
“right and just” it may appear. Who made 
the National Government? Who made it a 
government of limited powers? Who made 
the Constitution? Who or what made power 
can amend it? 

The opponents of the bill are concerned 
about and believe in the rights, power, and 
sovereignty of the States. Apparently the 
advocates of the bill—some, at least—are in- 
terested only in the vote for President and 
care not a whit about the State offices, or 
whether a soldier is qualified under the law 
of his parent State,.or not. All that matters 
is to get the soldiers’ vote, though if some of 
those soldiers were now in their States they 
would not be qualified to vote at all. 

There is another motive, but we shall not 
discuss it, for it is highly sectional—and you 
know the President several times has said 
that there should be no politics during the 
war. Remember? 

Whence come these franchise powers of 
Congress? 

A vastly important structural, fundamen- 
tal principle is involyed here—but some shut 
their eyes to it. 


Radio Address to My Constituents 
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HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing radio address delivered by me 
over Station WNBF., on February 5, 1944: 


Dear friends of the triple cities and my 
congressional district, it is with pleasure and 
satisfaction that I return to the air and am 
able once more to address you in this man- 
ner. I am especially grateful to my charming 
sponsors; the officers and members of the 
Hall Furlough Clubs, for making this time 
available to me. 

I want to take this occasion to assure them 
and the thousands of wives, parents, and 
relatives of the fighting heroes of the South- 
ern Tier, that I will continue to the best of 
my ability to look after their welfare in the 
Nation's Capital. In these broadcasts, I will 
endeavor each week to bring to you folks 
back home as accurate a picture as possible 
of the fast-moving Washington scenes, 
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A few days ago, the country heard with 
profound shock the amazing stories of Jap- 
anese atrocities. All over America, our people 
received this news with extreme horror. 

I have this to say of such abominable 
treatment of our beloved sons. I have the 
greatest faith that a just God will mete out 
swift punishment to those Jap barbarians 
as did the Lord of Israel to the enemies of 
His people, 

“Vengeance is mine,’ saith the Lord.” 

At this moment, there are being printed 
in pamphlet form accurate accounts of Jap- 
anese outrages upon our captured soldiers 
in the Philippines. If any of you listeners 
would like copies of this complete account 
of the atrocities, write me in Washington 
and I will be glad to send them to you as soon 
as they are ready. 

Not long ago, spurred to action by letters 
from both soldiers and civilians I introduced 
in the House the following resolution: 

Whereas the men and women in our armed 
forces are being charged unreasonably high 
rates for food on railroad trains while travel- 
ing; and 

Whereas these patriotic soldiers, sailors, 
and marines cannot afford to pay high prices 
for their meals; and 

Whereas special consideration should be 
made by the railroads for these men and 
women who are sacrificing so much for their 
country: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Congress request the rail- 
roads of our Nation to lower food rates in 
their dining cars to service men and women 
and reestablish these existing rates at pop- 
ular restaurant prices. 

The mail from home is pouring into my 
Washington office. I am frank to say 1 
cannot answer it as fast as it comes in. This 
does not mean I don’t welcome your letters. 
I am always glad to hear from you. I am 
always glad to serve you especially if you 
request information about your boys or want 
to obtain your allotments. Remember, I 
like to have your reactions because they are 
helpful to me in these troublous days. 

According to my information, the Hall 
Furlough Clubs are growing. This is pleasing 
to me. I hope these clubs will be formed in 
every city ward and district in Binghamton, 
Johnson City, and Endicott. Their efforts 
and objectives are most commendable. We 
should have these clubs on the home front 
to boost morale. 

Members of the Hall Furlough Clubs, I 
salute you. 


The Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Raymond A. Fitzgerald, of Cambridge, 
Mass.: = 


The complete Massachusetts delegation in 
Congress should strenuously oppose the 
Green-Lucas bill now before Congress or any 
similar bill which seeks to erect a Federal 
voting structure in plain contravention of 
the United States Constitution, as well as 
certain State constitutions, and which at best 
permits Mr. Soldier to vote only for President, 
Vice President, and Members of Congress. 

However, they should be prepared with an 
immediate plan which is feasible, simple, con- 
stitutional, and which gives Mr. Soldier a 
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right to exercise his complete franchise from 
President down to keeper of the pound. 

The FitzGerald plan (if you will) proposes 
voting by proxy, which Massachusetts already 
permits in the case of blindness or other 
physical disability, pursuant to general laws, 
chapter 54, section 79, which provides that 
anyone by reason of “blindness or other phys- 
ical disability, he is unable to prepare his bal- 
lot or register his vote upon a voting machine 
shall be assisted in such marking or regis- 
tering by any qualified voter whom he may 
designate,” an absolutely clear-cut example 
of voting by proxy because it is perfectly 
obvious that the blind man does not mark 
his ballot nor does he operate the voting 
machine (same for physical disability). 

It is perfectly clear from the above that 
Massachusetts permits someone other than 
the voter to actually mark the ballot or oper- 
ate the voting machine and this, mind you, 
with the imprimatur of the legislature 
through the general laws, which is tanta- 
mount to saying that such a legislative man- 
date does no violence to the Massachusetts 
Constitution. No doubt each of the 47 other 
States has similar provisions for the blind 
and physically disabled. 

It follows: The general court in 5 minutes 
can expand the above general laws, chapter 
54, section 79, after the words “blindness or 
other physical disability” by the addition of 
the words “absent by reason of service in the 
armed forces of the United States”; and by 
adding at the end of said section the words, 
“Provided, however, That the person desig- 
nated by a voter who is absent by reason of 
service in the armed forces shall present an 
approved proxy signed br said absent voter to 
the election officer at the voting precinct in 
which the absentee soldier is registered on 
election day.” 

The above is so simple, direct, feasible, pos- 
sible, logical, and constitutional that objec- 
tions, in my opinion, can only be the same 
which were shot at the Ruml plan by Mor- 
genthau and others: 

1. The objectors did not originate the plan; 

2. Its sheer simplicity baffles certain per- 
sons who will believe that it lacks merit be- 
cause of the absence of complicated techni- 
calitles. 

The United States Constitution provides 
specifically that the President, Vice President, 
and Members of Congress are to be elected by 
the people of the several States and, of course, 
it is perfectly clear that the numerous State 
officers from Governor down are chosen by 
the votes of the people of the several States. 

When the President requests and urges 
Members of Congress to “stand up and be 
counted” on a bill such as the Green-Lucas 
bill, he cannot really believe that their re- 
fusal indicates indifference to the soldiers’ 
chances of voting. It is much more likely 
that their refusal is motivated by constitu- 
tional qualms and the knowledge that Mr. 
Soldier can exercise his complete franchise if 
he (Mr. President) and they (Congress) will 
get down to business and do the right thing. 
It may well be that Members of Congress 
believe that if this audacious usurpation is 
permitted, thereby robbing the States and the 
voters therein (including the soldiers) of 
their constitutional right to have their votes 
cast for all candidates we may see the day 
(and not far distant) that the States may be 
forced to stage a terrific battle to recover 
the rights secured by our founding fathers 
when they adopted the United States Con- 
stitution. 

Therefore, I suggest that if the President 
and Congress are in dead earnest in their de- 
sire that Mr. Soldier exercises his complete 
right next November, they can do so by im- 
mediately preparing, printing, and distribut- 
ing 11,000,000 official proxies (small size for 
insertion in ordinary envelopes) to the 64 
fighting fronts and camps. Immediately 
thereafter, the 48 State legislatures could 
meet to validate the use of said proxies, 


Mr. Soldier can then obtain a proxy from 
his commanding officer on application by 
signing his name and correct voting address 
thereon in the presence of the commanding 
officer who then stamps or countersigns the 
same. Mr. Soldier then mails the same to 
his father, mother, wife, brother, sister, or 
trusted friend at home. Certainly he can de- 
pend that such proxy will be voted by them 
as accurately and as honestly as in the case 
of the blind man who, in many cases, enlists 
the aid of an unknown precinct officer. 

In the extraordinary case that the soldier 
has no one to delegate back home, he may 
state that he wishes the actual ballot and pro- 
vision can be made for the same, as now 
contemplated in the pending bills. However, 
such cases may not amount to 1 or 2 per- 
cent and, in any event, Mr. Soldier can ex- 
ercise his complete franchise by his elec- 
tion to (1) use the proxy; or, (2) he may 
receive the actual ballot. 

The above plan obviates the necessity of 
any change of voting dates—the primaries 
and elections in the 48 States are con- 
ducted as usual—the machinery is simple— 
there is no extra burden on the mails— 
there is no tampering with the Constitu- 
tion—there is no erection of a brand new 
Federal voting structure or Federal ballot 
commission—and, mest important, Mr. Sol- 
dier can vote himself in full or have his 
complete vote cast by the holder of the 
proxy in whom he has implicit trust. 

Finally, if the powers in Washington insist 
upon jamming through improper legislation, 
I believe that the State of Massachusetts 
should announce to the rest of the country, 
“You do as you please. We in Massachusetts 
have the legislative machinery, backed by 
the Constitution, to provide soldier votes 
by proxy. We are going to do just that if 
we have to distribute our proxies to the 
fighting fronts. If you insist on forcing an 
improper Federal structure, which, at best, 
denies Mr. Soldier a tremendous portion of 
his voting right, we intend to conduct cur 
election, as we always have, under our con- 
stitution and our general laws.“ 

Mr. Christopher I. FitzGerald, of Milton, 
Mass., collaborated and concurs with me on 
the above; hence, the title “FitzGerald Plan.” 


Peace Now? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. CELLER. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following address delivered by me at 
Temple Rodelph-Sholem, New York City, 
February 6, 1944: 


When the war drum beats, the Bill of 
Rights somewhat retreats. Granting the ne- 
cessity, most of us agree that it is essential 
that public opinion remain free and untram- 
meled, but only to whatever degree may be 
compatible with national safety. No patriotic 
American would be willing to give aid and 
comfort to our enemies, directly or indirectly. 
Freedom of expression, in press and book, 
from pulpit and platform, over the radio, in 
the theater and the einema is ever the yan- 
guard of freedom—even during war. The 
torch of this freedom may not burn so bright- 
ly during the perilous days of war, but burn 
it must. It is our duty to maintain the flame 
at all times. There should be no. blinders 
upon our eyes, no plugs in our ears. Recog- 
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nizing our rights, we must likewise though 
realize that in times of crisis and decision, 
such rights carry grave responsibilities. 
Thomas Paine has said, “Those who expect to 
reap the blessings of freedom must undergo 
the fatigue of supporting it.” 

The late Justice Holmes, an ardent advo- 
cate of individual rights, has counseled that 
no one, in the name of free speech, should be 
entitled to cry, “Fire! Fire!” in a crowded 
auditorium, No one should be permitted the 
liberty of creating such panic, with its at- 
tendant death and destruction. 

This freedom of speech, which we sọ zeal- 
ously guard, has presented us with a very 
serious problem. We are now confronted 
with a group of self-appointed so-called peace 
arbitrators. 

Permit me the liberty of a confession, At 
the risk of being considered calloused and 
impatient, I must admit that I find it very 
dificult, at times, to suffer fools gladly. I 
am infuriated by the irresponsible muddling 
of the “Peace Now” movement. 

These shoddy remnants of the lunatic 
fringe are seeking to lead the world into an 
abyss of anarchy and self-destruction. They 
apparently would not shudder if we were 
sucked into the whirlpool of political and 
moral suicide. They seem utterly devoid of 
any semblance of historical perspective. 
Their’s is a revival of medieval fanaticism. 
Their outrageous plans are well laid. These 
backstairs busybodies have come around to 
the front door. What lies behind their ma- 
neuvers? 

If fools, bunglers, and lunatics were the 
only adherents of peace now, I would not be 
too greatly perturbed. 

But there are cunning and skillful leaders 
that make the movement so dangerous. 
Meanwhile, Goebbels and Goering laugh like 
Cheshire cats. 

They have selected as their chairman and 
chief strategist Dr. George W. Hartmann, 
visiting professor of Psychology at Harvard 
and a frequent candidate for public office on 
the Socialist ticket. 

The managing executive is acknowledged 
to be one Bessie Simon, a former Govern- 
ment employee and Washington office man- 
ager of the supposedly defunct America First 
Committee. She is credited with wide social 
and political contacts. 

Bundists, the America First alumni, the 
Coughlinites, isolationist public-office hold- 
ers, the disgruntled and variegated crack- 
pots, withering with hate of their fellow 
man, have sought to hop on the band wagon 
of “peace now.” Many of the names can be 
found in Under Cover. Collectively, they are 
anti-Roosevelt—but to excess. Reports in- 
dicate that they are hopeful of backing a Re- 
p.blican Presidential candidate, if they can- 
not gain enough strength to put a ticket of 
their own in the field. They have sought 
the aid of influential men and women. A 
veritable network of agents has been es- 
tablished by them in most of the principal 
cities in the country. The prospects have 
been canvassed and the program determined. 
Large numbers of Federal employees were 
classified as to their interest and the nature 
of their possible contribution. The time has 
come when our camplacency must end. A 
righteous indignation demands acts of re- 
pression and suppression against these sap- 
pers and defilers of our democracy. 

They not only lack restraint but even dis- 
crimination. There is evidence of a com- 
munication to a Nazi held on Ellis Island. 
Same was intercepted and read, in part, as 
follows: We do not know how long you will 
be in Ellis Island or whether you are free 
to come and go from there, but if you are 
free, we should like to have you come to our 
meeting on December 30.” 

In a spell-binding speech at Carnegie Hall 
last December 30, Hartmann stated: “The 
“peace now’ movement holds that the Ger- 


mans and Japanese are no better but also 
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no worse than the British and the Amer- 
icans.” “One of our main jobs is to show 
Americans that they can have either victory 
or peace—they cannot have both.” ‘We are 
here to create doubt in the minds of those 
who would keep on fighting.” “To win the 
war is the surest way to lose the peace.” 
These words border upon sedition, if not 
on worse. 

Their audacity is so monstrous, they would 
hang democracy on a gibbet. They rear 
defiantly in these historical moments of de- 
cision We must not be deceived. These 
people are not working for peace. They 
would surrender this country to a triumph 
of Nazism and Fascism in all their multi- 
farious forms. 

Have they forgotten that Mein Kampf, 
that devil's blue print for the world of to- 
morrow, has, by government fiat, supplanted 
tre Bible in the home of every German today? 
That the Star of David has been relegated 
to a symbol of public degradation and op- 
probium? That the distortions of the swas- 
tika have replaced the rugged simplicity of 
the cross? Yes; these Hartmanns and 
Simons—agents provocateurs—would have 
us bend knee to the responsible jackal. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes frequently in- 
dulged his penchant for paradox and he 
intended to amuse us with this one. “Give 
us the luxuries of life and we will dispense 
with the necessities,” said he. However, an 
egg is still an egg. “Peace Now” would have 
us exchange the soft circumstance of a ces- 
sation of hostilities for the bedrock of fun- 
damental freedoms, 

Now, the immediate problem is—what rein 
shall we give these malefactors? How far 
shall we let them abuse freedom of speech, 
freedom of press. and the right of peaceful 
assemblage? 

They demand these liberties. When we 
check-rein their excesses, they yell like stuck 
pigs. They invoke the very freedom they 
would destroy. 

One is reminded of the old caution— 
“They will enlarge this hole in the wall of 
liberty until they have brought the whole 
structure down, crashing to the earth, and 
the army of the despot will march in through 
the breach and storm the last citadel of 
liberty.” 

From their activities to date, one is led to 
the conclusion that “Peace Now” seeks to 
serve as a magnet for mobs. There is a 
rational goal—which they would irrationally 
achieve. 

Fortunately, experience has taught us the 
lack of wisdom predominating in these dissi- 
dent groups. They would have us believe the 
salt of the earth no longer gives taste to the 
substance with which it is mixed. 

With intense and misplaced emphasis, they 
would persuade us that they are elaborately 
lucid. However, we know that conclusions 
are true only if premises are true. They have 
blundered in their deductions. But America 
will not be deceived. America must turn out 
these rascals. “Peace Now” is “Defeat Now.” 

There is no compromise between right and 
wrong. Either we are right or Hitler is. A 
negotiated peace now involves compromise. 
“Peace Now’ means compromise. The lines 
are clearly drawn. This is a war between 
fascism and democracy. Democracy is gov- 
ernment by reason and persuasion. Fascism 
is the very antithesis. It is government by 
force. If democracy has outlived its useful- 
ness, then slavery is the only alternative. 
Any compromise between the two ideologies 
would produce some bastard form of govern- 
ment, and to many of us unthinkable, if not 
unpredictable, Yet “Peace Now” means just 
that. This is not only unwise; it is danger- 
ous. It is tragic. 

“Peace Now” means acceptance in some 
form of Hitler’s racial theory, at least in part. 
Hitler has announced that all Germans, 
Nordics, and Aryans are the herrenvolk (mas- 


ters) and all others the sklavenvolk (slaves). 
Can anyone in his right mind, with our tra- 
dition, accept such a notion? Can we picture 
ourselves even as part slave to a part German 
or part Nordic or part Aryan master? 

This agument may seem superficial, yet if 
we carefully analyze the “Peace Now” move- 
ment, it adds up to meeting Hitler at least 
halfway. 

Then we run our eye down the long list 
of differences between us—social, political, 
religious, racial, military, economic. If we 
are to have Peace Now, we must resolve them, 
What principles and theories on Hitler's list 
must we accept and what reject? If there is 
to be no military victory, Peace Now to be 
successful must contain so much give and 
so much take. Shall we accept the Nazi's 
racial ideas and reject his religious tenets? 
Shall Hitler be permitted to remain dictator? 
Shall Himmler still pillage and plunder and 
graft with his Gestapo? Shall Goering con- 
tinue to possess and enjoy the art treasures 
stolen out of Rome, Paris, and The Hague? 

Peace Now means appeasement of the Reich 
and Fascists everywhere—a policy that has 
failed us so far wherever we tried it—in 
Japan, Vichy France. In common parlance, 
it would catch us with our hair down. 
Fascists are still in power in the Argentine, 
in Bolivia, notoriously in Spain. We have 
Victor Emmanuel and Badoglio in Italy. 
Otto von Hapsburg (who knows where) 
drooling in anticipation of a return to Aus- 
tria. Carol of Romania does his daily dozen 
of political handsprings to distract us from 
our contemplation of his immediate past. 
We have not disposed of these papier mfché 
monarchs. In a negotiated peace, they 
would be the glamor boys of Europe. There 
would be plenty of empty thrones and a 
plethora of grasping aspirants. We might 
have no choice but to place Otto on some 


sort of Austro-Hungarian dais. Carol might- 


be reinstated in the Romanian citadel. Don 
Juan might be rushed from seclusion in Aus- 
tria to the Spanish throne, with El Caudillo 
attempting to act out the role of a modern 
Bismarck. Shall Hitler force us to allow 
these guttersnipes to drive a coach-and-six 
through statutes and rules of decency and 
honor? 

Peace Now would have us cringe like 
cowards and tremble. It is raising the white 
flag of surrender. Such appeasement is al- 
ways interpreted as fear of the one appeased. 
We would earn only disrespect and scorn for 
our pains. There is an old saying in the 
Far East, “Appease a rascal as you will, he 
was and is a rascal still.“ 

This inner menace of reaction would have 
us think the “four freedoms” and the Atlantic 
Charter are the bunk. With the twists and 
turns of evasive falsehoods, they portray us 
as saps and dupes and that Roosevelt and 
the Congress have succumbed to war phobia. 
We are suckers to support the war any 
longer. Why pay any income tax? Let us 
stage a sit-down strike against Trading 
With the Enemy Act, the U. N. R. R. A., 
the Economic Warfare Administration. Let 
us debunk the O. P. A. and tear up our ration 
coupons. Let's deal in the black market 
by way of reprisal against the war mongers. 
We must do all in our power to increase the 
spiral of inflation. encourage strikes, sow 
discord, create panic, bring the Government 
crashing down on our heads. The strong 
man on horseback, the new Schicklegruber, 
will be inevitable. He will gladly bring 
order out of chaos. 

That will be the end of the journey if we 
follow the path of the Peace Nowers. These 
are the way stations along the fatal road, 

Peace Now revives memories of the in- 
famous Cliveden set who sought to persuade 
Hitler and Chamberlain to come to terms. 
We recall Chamberlain’s triumphant return 
to London, his waving aloft at the welcoming 
throng the Munich Pact. “Peace in our 
time,” he assured us. He lived to see the 
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results of his sorry mission prove to be the 
foulest compromise of them all. Neville’s 
umbrella gave him protection from the ele- 
ments, but the Munich Pact did not protect 
either him, Lord Halifax, or Lady Astor, sup- 
posedly secure at Cliveden, from the air- 
borne wrath of Hitler's luftwaffe. Peace 
in our time” brought the tragic climax of 
death and destruction to every inhabitant of 
England’s tight little isle. 

Such a genuine fiasco, so recent in the 
minds of all of us, should silence these grim 
organ grinders of insipid and senseless tunes. 
It is a discordant jangle that tears at our 
nerves and makes us “edgy.” 

Naturally they make no reference whatso- 
ever to the extreme plight of the Jews in 
Europe. What would be their fate as a result 
of “Peace Now”? They are not as yet liber- 
ated. They are still scattered, homeless, and 
suffering. In any negotiated peace now, 
Hitler would certainly have more than a little 
to say. His extreme venom against the Jews 
would farce him to demand a continuance of 
his vengence. Will he be permitted to con- 
tinue to make Europe Judenrein“? What 
about Jews bereft of home, hearth, jobs, prop- 
erty, business, possession—will they be re- 
patriated? When the unlawful rs of 
their properties return their spoils, will there 
be new festering sores of antisemitism? 
These problems, unsolved, bristle with dif- 
ficulties. What of the thousands of Jews 
held in concentration camps such as Dachau, 
Transmistara, and Oranienburg? Must they 
remain there? What of similar camps in 
Bulgaria, Poland, France, Spain, Italy, etc.? 

Peace Now? Will England join with Hitler 
and stoutly insist upon the maintenance of 
the cruel White Paper, barring the Jews from 
their cherished homeland and confounding 
their problems a thousandfold? 

Palestine is the only place on earth where 
the Jew is not unwanted. 

Hitler would stamp in rage against Pal- 
estine as a national homeland for Jews. It 
would have to be sold down the river. He 
would screech insanely if reminded of a 
Balfour declaration. The Grand Mufti at 
Jerusalem, now the Arab intelligence center 
for the Axis in Berlin, would doubtless become 
the Gauleiter of Jerusalem. He would be 
aided and abetted by another Judea phobe, 
King Ibn Saud of Arabia. Both are endowed 
with the moral scruples of a tiger. Between 
them the whole Near East and Middle East 
would become Judenrein. 

Yes, Peace Now would mean surrender of 
Jewry to der Fuehrer in all respects. 

The whole world—America and the British 
Dominions—all are not without guilt for the 
failure to give havens of rescue to the Jew. 
Peace Now would keep that guilt at the 
sticking point. There could be no change 
of heart. 

Many interesting suggestions have been 
made that the oppressed Jews be colonized 
in various parts of the world including Brit- 
ish Dominions, like New Zealand, Australia, 
Canada. How fruitful were these suggestions 
is revealed by the attitude tersely explained 
by the statement of the Australian represen- 
tative at the Evian Conference for Refugees, 
“Gentlemen, we in Australia have no racial 
problem, Thank God, and we do not intend 
to have one started.” That summation is 
brilliant in its brevity, finality, and tragedy. 
It foretells what would happen at any peace 
conference if the Peace Now-ers have their 
way. What answer would be given to the 
hands of the driven Jew, knocking at closed 
doors? Only anti-Semites would give the 
answer, 

If Peace Now-ers prevailed, the Presi- 
dent’s War Refugee Board—now holding out 
at long last at least a vision of mercy and 
rescue for the race of the prophets—would be 
imperilled. Hitler would have none of it. 
He would, at the peace table of the Peace 
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Now-ers say to the Jews secking haven any- 
where—“Let the Jews go elsewhere’—in 
mocking parallel to “Let them eat cake.” 
Hitler would let loose all his bestial wrath 
upon the 4,000,000 Jews remaining in Festung 
Europa. 

Thus, we Jews have much at stake. We 
must especially do all in our power to detect, 
to scotch and destroy these nests of sedition 
and intrigue built by those of the Peace Now 
movement. 

At any peace table now—before the decisive 
defeat of Hitler on the field of battle—the 
many pressing Jewish problems would not 
only be unsolved, they would be even more 
aggravated. Despite the maledications of 
many statesmen in their animadversions 
against Hitler, upon the excuse of the neces- 
sity for assuming a realistic and pragmatic 
attitude, they would make concessions to 
Hitler. The Jew, as a race, is the most en- 
feebled in Europe, Their strength has been 
maliciously sapped. They cannot retaliate, 
It would be the work of a moment to toss 
them to Hitler's waiting wolves. Uncondi- 
tional surrender is the only acceptable an- 
swer. 

Further, can one imagine what Stalin says 
of Peace Now? 

The avowed purpose of Peace Now is to dis- 
courage Americans from continuing the 
struggle. They deprecate our war aims. 
They try to smother the spirit of patriotism 
and lessen the ardor of those united in their 
work for victory. They seek to sabotage the 
desire in the heart of each one of us to crush 
Hitler and Hirohito. They are relentless and 
perverse in their efforts to undermine the 
morale of the Nation, hoping to entice into 
their deplorable movement all people every- 
where. Letters have been written to polit- 
ical prisoners now in concentration camps 
in the United States. We are already having 
great trouble with many of these renegades 
behind stockades. Hartmann’s letters do 
much to preserve the tendency to riot and 
disturbance. 

As far as I am concerned, they have gone 
entirely too far by merely organizing. Their 
insinuations create a lack of confidence in 
our Commander in Chief, in General Mar- 
shall, in General MacArthur, in General Eis- 
enhower, in any military and naval com- 
mander anywhere. I am firmly of the con- 
viction that the Department of Justice and 
F. B. I. can and should act. If they persist 
the military authorities should dog them 
and clamp down hard on them. 

Think what they must do to the minds 
and hearts of the mothers and wives of our 
men on the many fighting fronts. They 
approach them like confidence men, give 
them so much and the rest will be easy. 
They are incapable of the honest disclosure 
that there is no easy solution for a world in 
complete upheaval, 

If this were not enough, they seek to drive 
a wedge between ourselves and our allies. 
They dig into their hatful of hateful and 
fictitious ideas and solemnly declare that the 
Germans and the Japs are not better but also 
no worse than the British and Americans. 
What effrontery to our honored dead. Ono 
is struck dumb by such insolence, partic- 
ularly now, when our ears still ring and our 
hearts are deep in grief over the recent dis- 
closures of the barbaric treatment accorded 
British and Americans by the Japs. 

Dr. Richard Brickner has referred to the 
collection of symptoms extant in Germany 
today as a definite form of paranoia. Every 
Asiatic authority has agreed that the modern 
Japanese are equally sadistic and deranged. 

Episodes like that in Kiey stick in the 
throat. There, as revealed by the New York 
Times and U. P. correspondents, the Germans 
machine-gunned some fifty to eighty thou- 
sand of Kiev's Jewish men, women, and chil- 
dren in late September 1941: Two years 
later, when Kiev's recapture by the Red Army 
seemed imminent, the Germans forced their 
Russian prisoners of war to burn the un- 


buried bodies, completely destroying all evi- 
dences of crime. 

At the concentration camp in Tremblinka 
in Poland death houses were set up for Jew- 
ish victims. They were stripped of all their 
clothes and were forced through the bitter 
cold to enter the portals of the death cham- 
ber. The floors were deliberately made slip- 
pery and smeared with chlorine that burned 
the flesh that touched it. When the huge 
chamber was piled high with humans, still 
more were hurled in on top of the first vie- 
tims and the chamber was then sealed. From 
the walls poured forth live steam of tremen- 
dous intensity of heat and force and the Jews 
were literally boiled to death. Witnesses 
speak of intense pain and suffering. Nor 
did horror end there. When the doors were 
opened the bodies were found to be practi- 
cally melted together into a solid mass. Blunt 
instruments had to be used to pry them 
apart. Jews were given this task, while other 
Jews were ordered to dig graves for the 
martyred. 

Yes, these “Peave-at-Any-Price-ers” would 
reward the barbarians responsible for these 
enormities. These peace-mongers would give 
Hitler and Hirohito that which they so 
ardently crave in order to recoup their stag- 
gering losses on the field of battle. Perhaps 
they are so deluded is to think our enemies 
will leap into strait-jackets, alone and un- 
aided. They piously claim that the war was 
forced upon Germany and Japan. Don't 
they remember Pearl Harbor? Who made a 
bloody policy of lebensraum? What of Rot- 
terdam, Coventry, Warsaw, Lidice, and all 
the other cities and towns visited with sud- 
den death and wanton destruction? Are we 
to forgive and forget? 

The subhuman Hitler knows no law but 
the law of force. Only fire and sword will 
subdue him and his henchmen, Only triple 
reprisals now will prevent his carrying out 
the plans sponsored by Dr. Alfred Rosenberg 
and other brutes—to make the world 
“Judenrein,” establish the “Herrenvolk,” who 
will inhabit plenty of “lebensraum.” 

We were softies before. We removed the 
shackles from the first Reich too soon. The 
Prussian Junkers and military caste emerged 
in Germany and used Hitler as a fulcrum 
to climb to power, -tence the new 30 years’ 
war. The present war is but a continuation 
of the last one. Only this time we must 
crush Nazidom and obliterate all trace of its 
fascism. 

Nazi Germany must be dismembered, dis- 
armed, and dismantled—and we must see 
to it that it remains dismembered, disarmed, 
and dismantled—for at least a generation. 
Otherwise, like Phoenix of old, Germany will 
arise a third time from her ashes. 

In times,of acute national peril, there is 
immediate and constant danger. The Nazis 
and the Nipponese need not have planes soar- 
ing over our heads nor their artillery rattling 
at us from beachheads. But we can be im- 
periled by their agents, secretly working from 
within. There is a vigorous and active fifth 
column that extends from Maine to California 
and from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico. Axis propaganda pours into the 
country from all sides. Lord Haw Haw and 
other Benedict Arnold broadcasters reach into 
every home, via the radio. We hear from 
the Falange that permeates South America, 
due to our wretched policy of appeasement. 

This, combined with the Peace Now move- 
ment, beyond a doubt, gives aid and comfort 
to our enemies, The propaganda emanating 
from the combination is identical in many 
instances. Goebbels must love it and I am 
sure it gives Hirohito cozy dreams. 

I believe our statutes are broad enough to 
cover their crimes but if there are no specific 
statutes, certainly the President has sweep- 
ing powers under the Second War Powers Act. 
He could readily empower the military 
authorities to clap these malefactors into 
military prison, Let’s get rid of them, bag 
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and baggage. Let’s have done with this 
incredible spectacle. 

As a further warning, Sigrid Schultz, in her 
new book, Germany Will Try It Again, gives 
many details of the story of how the German 
secret general staff during the period of the 
Weimar Republic deceived both the republi- 
can government and the outside world and 
maintained a skeleton military organization 
that was capable of rapid expansion after 
Hitler came into power. 

She also reports a soliloquy which, she 
says, she overhead Hitler deliver at an auto- 
mobile show which he was inspecting: 

“Strange that these machines and all the 
thousands of other machines in our factories 
should be changing the human character. 
But they are. The man who drives his car at 
top speed has developed a totally new set of 
reflexes. He does not think any more before 
he makes a move—there is no time to think. 
For his own safety he must react with light- 
ninglike speed. Therefore, he must act auto- 
matically, almost like a machine. A good part 
of his energy goes into automatic refiexes in- 
stead of into thought. That is why in our 
day and age the number of people who think 
for themselves is dwindling.” 

This is a neat trap but one which I am 
confident that our loyal, red-blooded and 
intelligent Americans will very neatly side- 
step. 

Information poured out of Europe from all 
sides concerning the atrocities committed by 
Germany in the many invaded countries. If 
one were inside Germany during these east- 
ern campaigns all one had to do would be to 
go to one of the railroad stations and lounge 
around in the waiting rooms. The Black 
Guards, arriving from or leaving for the front, 
described with undisguised joy how they had 
locked Poles and Jews into cellars. They fur- 
ther highlighted these stories by describing 
how windows and doors were left open, only 
for the purpose of throwing through them the 
demolishing hand grenades. 

However, these Black Guards were not the 
only Germans rejoicing at the suffering of 
Poles, both Jew and Gentile. There were, of 
course, previews of the first official news reels 
of the war arranged at the Propaganda Min- 
istry for the benefit of foreign correspondents 
and others. The squeals and shouts of de- 
light from high-ranking German officials at 
the sight of these anguished Polish prisoners 
was really unbelievable. Later, there news 
reels were shown in the public. theaters. 
The same images of unhappy Jews and Poles 
were flashed on the screen, poor, hapless 
humans, terrified at their fate. The re- 
sponse was immediate—shrieks of laughter 
and other evidences of great amusement. 
Apparently, it occurred to none of the on- 
lookers to ponder how he would look if con- 
fronted with similar horror, 

Shall all our protests against the sadism 
of the Nipponese and the Nazis be for 
nought? 

Shall our clamoring to high heaven for 
punishment and retribution take on the as- 
pects of the tale of an idiot, all sound and 
fury and signifying nothing? 

Indeed, our shibboleth and final answer 
shall remain “Unconditional surrender.” 
Then, and only then, can the world live in 
Rodeph Sholom—house of peace, 

Peace Now would have us live in an at- 
mosphere of distrust and pessimism, typical 
of the counterirritant. They would have 
us believe that they are as pragmatic as 
William James, yet we know they are as 
pessimistic as Schopenhauer. 

Our task may be difficult, but it is obvious. 
We must continue to generate a solid and 
colossal conviction in the integrity of our 
struggle. We must not permit disguised 
isolationists, rabble rousers, racial and re- 
ligious bigots to sap the vitality of our effort 
and loose the hurricane of doom upon us. 

To them we can and must say, “Truly, a 
generation of vipers.” 
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Federal Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. GWYNNE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Speaker, an ex- 
cellent commentary on governmental 
waste and extravagance is contained in 
the following editorial in the January 19, 
1944, issue of the Bremer County Inde- 
pendent, of Waverly, Iowa: 


GOOD OLD FEDERAL AID—WE GET $100 A MONTH 
FOR FREE 

Wartime’s no time to gripe; wartime’s no 
time to find fault. 

But when the Federal Government shoves 
$100 in 1 month into the prosperous town of 
Waverly to pay for free milk which isn't 
needed, it’s time to take notice. 

A check for $100.20 was deposited by the 
Waverly schools in a Waverly bank Monday, 
that check representing the Federal aid on 
the local milk program for a single month. 
There are very few children who are unable 
to pay for the milk they drink at school here, 
and those few have always been cared for, and 
amply, by local organizations. They still 
could be. 

Yet the Federal Government came in last 
fall and said, “This program is ready. You 
are paying for it whether you use it or not. 
You better take it.” And the local schools 
took it * * +. for, after all, they had no 
chance to say whether or not the project was 
needed or whether it was even worthy. The 
whole thing was handled as a blanket affair. 

It’s very possible that there are some areas 
where Federal aid for milk for children might 
be needed. But certainly that isn't the case 
in most of the rural Midwest. The cost of 
such folly must be tremendous—multiply 
$100 by 4 or 5 months, and then multiply that 
by the number of schools who don’t need it, 
and you'd have enough for several people to 
retire on. 

Using Federal money to buy unneeded milk 
here is as silly as dipping into Uncle Sam's 
pocketbook to buy lime for the alfalfa fields 
in downtown New York. 


Mr. Speaker, the $100.20 check re- 
ferred to in the editorial is from a $50,- 
000,000 appropriation made by the Con- 
gress. Of course, this is all borrowed 
money. This appropriation will add an- 
other $50 000,000 to the rapidly growing 
public debt which will be the legacy of 
the next generation. Assuming that the 
school board receives a payment of 
$100.20 each month, it will receive in the 
9 months’ school year about $900. 
Based on population as compared to the 
national total the citizens of Waverly will 
find added to their Federal debt burden 
$1,520. It is not a profitable deal any 
way you look at it. 

However, that is not all of the story. 
Waverly is a thrifty and prosperous com- 
munity in the heart of the best dairy dis- 
trict in America. The average wealth 
and general welfare is much higher than 
that of the country generally. There- 
fore its share of the $50,000,000 debt will 
probably be considerably higher than 
$1,520. l 

During the depression the Federal 
Government built up a vast organization 
to lock after relief. Now the emergency 
is over, The Nation finds itself in a 


great war which needs all of its resources 
and energy. Nevertheless, much of the 
Federal relief organization is being 
maintained. Such is the staying power 
of a bureau. The whole situation calls 
for congressional action, and that soon. 


Bellona Gets Mr. Lodge—Mr. Treadway 
Suggested 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, the most 
beloved man in political life in western 
Massachusetts today is Congressman 
ALLEN TOWNER TREADWAY, dean of the 
Massachusetts congressional delegation 
and ranking member of the great Ways 
and Means Committee. By his ability 
and sincerity of purpose displayed 
through a lifelong public career, he has 
gained the universal respect of the people 
of his State and Nation. Former Presi- 
dent Calvin Coolidge followed Mr. 
TREADWAY as president of the senate in 
the General Court of Massachusetts. At 
that time President Coolidge expressed 
the hope that he could perform the 
duties of that high office as well as Mr. 
Treapway had performed them. In 
Congress Mr. TrEapway has won the con- 
fidence of all his colleagues. One of the 
great newspapers of our State, the 
Springfield Republican, has suggested 
that our Governor appoint Mr. TREAD- 
way to the seat in the Senate made va- 
cant by the resignation of our junior 
Senator, Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. its edi- 
torial pays a well-deserved tribute to our 
colleague, ALLEN TREADWAY, as well as to 
Senator Lodge. I am delighted to place 
it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as & per- 
manent record: 

BELLONA GETS MR. LODGE—MR. TREADWAY 

SUGGESTED 

Senator Henry Cabot Lodge has finally 
yielded to his martial instincts in resigning 
his seat in the United States Senate in order 
to devote himself wholly to military service 
during the remaining period of the war. For 
at least a year he must have experienced an 
inward conflict over this question, especially 
since the President's ruling that Members of 
Congress must choose between legislative and 
military service. They could not do both. 

The Senator’s mctives will be applauded. 
To give up a seat in the United States Senate, 
with 5 years to serve in his present term, is a 
rare sacrifice. In considering Mr. Lodge's 
chances of ultimately scoring a comeback in 
public life, the great risk he is facing of 
never coming back cannot be ignored. It is 
true that a combat military career such as 
Mr. Lodge now seeks might prove in the post- 
war period a valuable political asset. But 
the present fact is that Mr. Lodge is sacri- 
ficing one of the most valuable prizes in 
public life for a gamble that could easily 
turn against him. Everyone will join in 
wishing for him the complete gratification of 
his military desires, rooted as they must be 
in his patriotism, and then a long career 
of usefulness whether in public or private 
life. 
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The Senator's service in the upper branch 
of Congress has been too short to win much 
distinction or acclaim. But he has been 
laying the foundation for future influence 
and leadership by familiarizing himself with 
the business and parliamentary procedure of 
that body. If the war should be ended by the 
summer of 1946, Mr. Lodge might be in a 
strong position to become the Republican 
candidate for the seat now held by Senator 
Warsa, who might not seek reelection at the 
age he would then have reached. 

The immediate function of Governor Sal- 
tonstall is to name a successor to Senator 
Lodge, to serve the rest of this year, or until 
the voters of the Commonwealth in Novem- 
ber next car fill the office with someone of 
their own choice. It may be said that Mr. 
Lodge’s sudden resignation precipitates & 
political crisis for the Republicans of Massa- 
chusetts. The coming State campaign is 
much involyed in the Governor's solution of 
the problem. The next Republican State 
ticket’s composition depends on the Goyer- 
nor’s course. The Governor's own future is 
conspicuous in the picture. 

Inevitably, it is suggested that the Gover- 
nor could resign his present office and, 
through a prearrangement with Lieutenant 
Governor Cahill, obtain for himself the ap- 
pointment as Mr. Lodge’s successor to serve 
the year out. Then Mr. Saltonstall, having 
possession of the office by appointment from 
Governor Cahill, could be nominated by his 
party in the primary and seek a popular elec- 
tion to the Senate in November. 

This pian is tempting, but in a sordid way. 
Its execution would give Mr. Saltonstail an 
apparent certainty in the Senate in place of 
a dubious prospect at the Chicago convention 
as a Presidential or Vice Presidential candi- 
date. Besides, it would enable him to escape 
being a candidate for Governor a fourth time, 
while other Republicans are waiting patient- 
ly for their chance to rise on the escalator. 
He could thus keep in the political swim and 
remove the possibility of a retirement into 
private life, for a brief period, in case he 
should run for neither a State nor National 
office in the autumn. 

The most practical objection to a resigna- 
tion by the Governor for the sake of security 
from his successor an appointment to the 
United States Senate, by an arrangement 
with Mr. Cahill, who would also be a bene- 
ficiary, is that this sort of a game always 
leaves a bad taste for the public to live with. 
It is a game that has been played in some 


other States, yet never with conspicuously 


successful results. Our own belief is that 
Governor Saltonstall is not the man to pro- 
mote his own political career by resorting to 
methods sure to arouse justified criticism. 

The appointment of Congressman Treap- 
Way to serve the balance of this year as Mr. 
Lodge’s successor in the Senate seems to the 
Republican an appropriate and simp!e solu- 
tion of the Governor's problem. True, Mr. 
TREADWAY has announced that he would not 
seek renomination in the First District, But 
his reason for that step toward retirement 
would likewise remove him as a candidate to 
succeed himself in the Senate. He is now 
serving out his term as a Representative at 
Washington; he could serve in the Senate the 
balance of this year as well as in the Hcuze. 

Mr. Tnranwar has served in Congress some 
30 years, being now the dean of the Massa- 
chusetts delegation. To crown his career 
with a term in the Senate, however brief, 
would be a gracious act of the party he has 
served so long and faithfully. His appoint- 
ment would not seriously embarrass the 
Republican minority in the House, in view 
of the fact that one vote would not matter 
much one way or the other. And his appoint- 
ment would gratify western Massachusetts, 
especially Berkshire County, while leaving the 
succession at the November election a Repub- 
lican free-for-all, with Mr. Saltonstall very 
much in the lead. 
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Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the following article which I wrote 
in September 1939, entitled “Give Youth 
a Chance.” This article was published 
in a national magazine. 

As chairman of the subcommittee in- 
vestigating juvenile delinquency in the 
District of Columbia, I wish to call the 
attention of the House to the fact that 
my views about the problem of juvenile 
delinquency are the same today as they 
were in 1939, only more serious, as the 
study of the subcommittee has shown. 

The future of America depends on the 
youth of today and it is therefore our 
duty to see to it that they are given the 
opportunity to become the kind of citi- 
zens we want them to be. 

What are you, as Members of the 
House of Representatives, doing to help 
our subcommittee solve this problem? 

The article referred to follows: 


What of America’s youth? In this day of 
commercial upheaval, with the people of the 
world apparently in a state of flux and eager 
to leap at each other’s throats, it is no won- 
der our young people are dazed and distrust- 
ful, uneasy as to what is in store for them. 
Just what, they ask themselves, has the world 
to offer them? 

Countless thousands of them finish schools 
only to find themselves with nothing to do, 
with no place in the commercial world. They 
are idle, have nothing worth while to moti- 
vate their daily existence; and an idle mind 
breeds mischief, 

In a distressingly short span of time these 
Juveniles commit some seemingly small, un- 
lawful act engendered by their idleness. This 
proves to be the starting point for careers 
that may end as habitual criminals. But 
there is a remedy far juvenile delinquency, 
a remedy that might almost be termed a 
specific. 

That remedy is supervised activities. 

Playgrounds, yes, but carry the plan much 
further than that. There is no reason why 
this supervised activity plan could not em- 
brace far more than playground sports. 
There are many juveniles who haven't the 
knack of participation in specialized sports 
such as baseball, football, tennis, and other 
strenuous physical activities. They might be 
interested in quieter pursuits, such as stamp 
collecting, carpentry, weaving, or kindred 
hobbies. . 

These activities of mind and body should 
certain be supervised by paid experts. A 
set plan should be worked out and put into 
effect, improved upon by the trial and error 
method until it is standardized. These ac- 
tivities may well bridge the gap between idle- 
ness and the final finding of a life career on 
the part of the youth. There will be no 
need of worry about the development of 
secondary leadership. Even mass treatment 
such as this will bring out individual initia- 
tive. each case proving to the others what 
au opportunity can do. 

This work of reclaiming idle youth must 
be started early. The youth of America 
must realize that we care, that we freely 
submit they will be the bulwark of the Nation 
a score of years from now. Juveniles must 


be weaned away from back alleys, water 
fronts, and corner gangs. They must be 
shown that they are wanted in the scheme 
of things. 

With regulated youth activity, the moral 
stamina for which America is justly proud 
inevitably will come. A vast improvement 
in national health and proper youth think- 
ing will be its priced byproducts., 

Naturally, there will be cases of the incor- 
rigible youth. The juvenile court should 
have complete and sympathetic jurisdiction 
up to 18 years of age, perhaps longer. But 
regardless of the offense, the youth should 
be handled as an equal, with perhaps a gen- 
eral discussion with the juvenile’s planned 
activity supervisor present. He should be 
asked for opinions, requested to pass on his 
own case and suggest individual treatment. 
In this manner he soon will consider him- 
self as being vitally concerned with his own 
weifare and gain confidence in what is being 
attempted in his behalf. 

If actual arrest is necessary because of 
incorrigibility, no youth should be thrown 
into contact with a habitual criminal. 
When this is done the youth is branded with 
the stigma of asscciation with the experi- 
enced lawbreaker and soon becomes hard- 
ened and contemptuous of all effort to help 
him. When a youth is jailed along with 
habitual criminals he almost invariably be- 
comes one of them. Every effort should be 
made to separate him from the experienced 
criminal so that the latter may not influence 
him, 

Give youth a chance. Give the boys and 
girls an opportunity to play and work and 
plan under proper supervision. Those hav- 
ing special qualifications should be encour- 
aged to improve them. 

Meet youth all the way so the stigma of 
being sent to a penal institution shall not 
be against them. 

During the first quarter of 1939 the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation inspected 139,423 
fingerprint arrest records. Nearly 20 percent 
of the arrests represented persons less than 
21 years of age. At least 95 percent of these 
27,000-0dd young criminals could have been 
saved if a practicable and standardized 
method of planned activity had been in ef- 
fect when they were in their more formative 
ages. 

And, remember, the figures above are only 
these which came under the scrutiny of the 
F. B. I. The Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, J. Edgar Hoover, long has 
recognized that the youth of America must 
be dealt with in a sympathetic and under- 
standing manner so as to lead them away 
from vicious criminal influences. 

Youth is naturally of an inquiring turn of 
mind. We should feel it is our privilege to 
see that these eager and fresh young minds 
are pointed toward the right things. It is a 
solemn duty, a sacred trust on the part of all 
adults to help lead toward those goals which 
make for a solid citizenship. 

Supervised activities will help save the 
youth of America from crime and wrongdo- 
ing. Overflowing with a boundless energy our 
youth must be led into activities which mean 
future happiness. We cannot sit aloof and 
take the attitude of “let someone else do it.” 
We must put our shoulders to the wheel and 
lend of our strength and experience. 

How should we start? 

First of all, we should ask local authorities 
what is being done in our town to keep idle 
youth busy. We should meet together with 
civic leaders and insist that a comprehensive 
youth program be fostered. There are many 
national organizations to whom we may turn 
for plans and guidance. Write the National 
Youth Administration, Washington, D. C., 
for workable plans and the knowledge gained 
by their experts. At first there may be many 
instances of lost motion and misguided ef- 
fort, but a real and abiding sincerity will win 
out in-the end. 
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Are these thousands of juveniles worth 
saving? The answer is in your heart. Read 
it right and now. 

America’s great human problem, nov7 and 
in the future, is her teeming thousands of 
youngsters, all eager to be led to a worth- 
while future. 

Give them a chance. 


Rescue of Jews From Nazi Terror—A 


British View 
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Mr. ROGERS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a few months ago I went to 
Britain to see what steps could be taken 
to rescue the surviving Jewish people of 
Europe. In Britain, I found that one of 
the most active, aggressive humanitar- 
jans was Miss Eleanor Rathbone, a 
Member of the British Parliament, and 
chairman of the Committee to Rescue 
Jews From Nazi Terror. This committee, 
rather popularly called the Rathbone 
committee, has done excellent work. It 
has achieved unity of rescue organiza- 
tions which we have not been able yet 
to obtain in this country. 

I want to call the attention of this 
whole House to this excellent speech of 
Miss Rathbone, made before the House 
of Commons on December 14, 1943, and, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
sert her talk in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 


Precisely a year ago this Friday there was 
the memorable scene in the House when the 
Foreign Secretary disclosed the horrible 
truths about the cruelties being perpetrated 
on innumerable Jewish victims on no other 
ground than that of their Jewish race. 
Spontaneously members of the House rose 
to their feet and for a moment stood in 
silent tribute of pity and horror for the vic- 
tims. Ever since then the atrocities have 
continued, and they are continuing day by 
day. The number of victims has risen from 
hundreds of thousands to millipns, and they 
are not confined to the Jewish race. — 

With its usual keen sense of the practical. 
British public opinion fastened, immediately 
after the statement of a year ago, upon the 
question “What can be done for rescue before 
it is too late?” Last Saturday a press state- 
ment was issued by the Foreign Secretary, 
and simultaneously in the United States. It 
told us that the whole subject, both of the 
immediate rescue and of the post-war settle- 
ment of refugees, had been referred to the 
Inter-Governmental Committee on Refugees 
which was originally set up-at Evian. 

There is one point to which I would like 
to call attention because it seems extremely 
important. It concerns the help which 
might be given or promised to neutral States 
in order to encourage them to take in more 
refugees. The importance of that is that 
until we have successfully invaded the occu- 
pied territories where all those persecutions 
are taking place, the one chance of large- 
scale rescue depends upon the action of the 
neutral states. I shall be told that some 
neutrals have tried to approach the enemy 
on this subject and that their offers have 
been refused. But is that not ignoring the 
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changing war situation? Can we doubt that 
as our victory draws near, the Nazis, and 
still more the satellite nations, are becoming 
increasingly aware of the danger of further 
outraging world opinion, and may yield to 
pressure where formerly they had hardened 
their hearts? 

Two things we can do to influence the re- 
sult. We can convince the enemy that this 
is a matter about which we care passionately, 
so much so that if they continue with their 
massacres and cruelties it may affect their 
future position and our treatment after vic- 
tory of their peoples, Secondly, we must 
make it possible for neutral states to offer 
large-scale hospitality. Are we doing that? 
There appears in the published statement a 
point which arouses some anxiety. It fore- 
shadows the help which is to be given or 
promised to neutral states for maintaining 
their refugees until they could be repatri- 
ated. But it says nothing about those 
who can never be repatriated. There 
must be large numbers to whom repa- 


triation will be practically an impos- 


sibility, who can never be asked or forced 
to return to countries where all their nearest 
relatives were murdered, where their homes 
are in ruins, cr have been expropriated, where 
anti-Semitism is so deeply rooted that it will 
take a generation to root it out, or where 
political difficulties are such as to make re- 
turn an impossibility, What is to be done 
about those people? 

The two countries who can do something 
are we, with the help of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations; and the United States. 
Cannot we promise to take responsibility for 
a proportion of refugees accepted by the neu- 
tral states, possibly after some given date, 
and so make it possible for the neutral states 
to offer to take in further large numbers? 
Some have been very generous already. 
What is the difficulty? 

As for the United States, the press state- 
ment said that since 1938 they had taken in 
Bosra foreign Immigrants, most of them 

That number is less than one-third 
of the number whom the United States might 
have admitted in those 5 years under their 
existing yearly immigration quotas, Surely, 
therefore, they can afford to promise a fairly 
substantial measure of post-war generosity? 

As to ourselves, the same statement said 
that we have taken since May 1940 some 
600,000 refugees and that we are still ad- 
mitting them at the rate of about 800 a 
month. Let us be honest about that. The 
recent admissions were made on a strictly 
utilitarian basis. Nearly all were admitted 
because they were wanted for the armed 
forces or the merchant navy of ourselves or 
our allies. Nearly all of them are people who 
will be repatriated after the war. So we, 
like the United States, can afford to take 
more responsibility for those in neutral states 
who can be repatriated. 

We can find room for some of them in this 
country; for larger numbers in Palestine, be- 
cause even under the meager White Paper 
quotas arranged before the war there are 
still certificates for 34,000 more Jews. We 
can also find room in our colonies, and try 
and persuade the dominions to take their 
share. We have already got a special re- 
sponsibility in this matter of refugees be- 
cause of our relation to Palestine. If it had 
not been for the restrictions placed on immi- 
gration to Palestine in pre-war years, even 
before the Palestine. White Paper, imposed 
partly for economic reasons and partly to 
appease the Arabs, tens of thousands of men, 
women, and children who now lie in bloody 
graves would long ago have been among their 
kindred in Palestine. That is something I 
will never forget, and I hope the House will 
never forget it either. 

As to more recent policy, I am going to 
speak plainly. I claim to know as much on 
this subject as anyone in the House outside 


official circles, and I perhaps know as much 
as anyone in England. But there are many 
other, who, like myself, think of this terrible 
question day and night, It is on their con- 
sciences all the time. They are not satisfied 
that the utmost has been done for rescue. 
They do not belittle the difficulties, which 
have been enormous. But more might have 
been saved if more courage, resource, and 
imagination had been put into the task. 
Shipping has been grudged, though it has 
been found often for less vital services. 
Visas are most grudgingly and sparingly 
given. They are alwacys given on utilitarian 
grounds, The test is not is this man or 
women in danger but do we want them for 
our own purposes.. Neither we nor the 
United States has shown a shining example 
to the world in this matter. 

At first reading the published statement 
sounded all right. It promised some action, 
but it failed to deal with the crucial question 
of what is to happen to the refugees who 
cannot be repatriated, and what we are going 
to do to make it easier for the neutral states 
to offer them hospitality. I beseech Mr. 
Eden, and through him the Cabinet, to give 
all their thought to this matter. Let them 
say plainly what we are prepared to do. If 
the Government does that, it will have the 
support of every section of opinion in the 
country worth consideration. Do not let 
them be deterred by the mean jealousies and 
selfish fears of a mere handful of people who 
have been influenced by anti-Semitic, or by 
antiforeigner propaganda. 


The F. C. C. and Liberty 
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Mr. FELLOWS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Indianapolis News of January 20, 
1944; 

THE F. C. C. AND LIBERTY 

The Federal Communications Commission 
has again put its hand to law writing. Its 
latest edict is that while it will not deny 
radio-station ownership to newspapers, it 
will make sure that there is diversification 
of ownership. 

It has served notice that when only one 
wave band is available in a particular city, 
and two applicants equally well qualified, 
one newspaper and one nonnewspaper, seek 
the frequency, the F. C. C. will, in the public 
interest, be inclined to favor the nonnews- 
paper applicant. 

The F. C. C. maintains that it has reached 
this decision after long investigation of 
newspaper-radio ownership. But as far as 
available records show, it has published no 
report to support its conclusion, nor has it 
ever submitted the question to public hear- 
ings. 

The business of the F. O. C. is to police 
Tadio in the interest of traffic orderliness. 
When it steps beyond this function to rule 
on the content of broadcasts or to deny or 
favor one kind of ownership, it is betraying 
a kinship with the tyrants of today and 
yesterday who made the ownership of a print- 
ing press conditional on their approval of 
what was printed upon it, 

The mystery still is why Congress does not 
take an afternoon to boot the F. C. C. into 
the climate of American freedom. 
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Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
submit herewith an article by George E. 
Sokolsky appearing in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer of February 4, 1944, which is 
entitled “Some of the Things I Dislike”; 


SOME OF THE THINGS I DISLIKE 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 


Elsa Maxwell recounts: 

“With a silent sinking of the heart I found 
myself sitting next to George Sokolsky. 
‘George,’ I said, ‘I’m going to move to another 
seat. I don’t want you to spoil a wonderful 
evening, because I have a feeling this is going 
to be a wonderful film.’ 

“George looked at me sharply. ‘What 
makes you think I’m not going to like this 
picture?’ he asked. 

Well, I answered, ‘for the simple reason 
that you don't like anything much.“ 

Well, I happened to like what Elea and I 
saw that night. It was “The Song of Berna- 
dette,” and I like Elsa whose heart is of the 
purest gold. But admittedly there is much to 
dislike in this world of ours—much of the 
fake and bluff and fraud that passes for 
sound currency because glamorous names are 
attached to it. 

1. For instance, I dislike lies — particularly 
when designed by those in high places to con- 
fuse the people and to gain power for them- 
selves. Certainly in a democracy, the Gov- 
ernment is accountable to the people, and 
those who hold public office are servants of 
the people paid out of their taxes. They have 
no business telling untruths, half truths, or 
absolute falsehoods. And when they do, they 
should be called. 

2. I dislike slogans. Votes for soldiers,” 
for instance, is a slogan designed to create the 
impression that some are opposed to permit- 
ting soldiers to vote, when the fact is that 
the discussion is about how to conduct this 
difficult and special type of election without 
destroying our traditional constitutional gov- 
ernment. I dislike similar attempts to sub- 
stitute slogans for facts and knowledge and 
wisdom. 

3. I dislike smears. When a man is called 
a Fascist because he believes in constitutional 
government, that is a smear. When a man is 
called an anti-Semite because he preferred 
Franco to the Communists in Spain, that is a 
smear. When a man is called an isolationist 
because he prefers that the United States and 
Great Britain have a voice in the Polish 
boundary settlement rather than to leave it 
to Russia alone, that is a smear. The smear 
results from associating words which have 
become unpopular with opinions about which 
patriotic Americans may differ. 

4. I dislike politicians who love power and 
who sacrifice the traditions of this country to 
perpetuate themselves in power. I dislike 
anyone who seeks power for power's sake. I 
still believe that the third term is an evil. I 
believe that limited tenure of office is the key- 
stone of the American system and that its 
lapse will result in a despotism by officialdom, 
No country can ever be stronger than the 
roots of its traditions. 

5. I dislike politicians who speak one way 
in private and another in public. 

6. I dislike men of high office and of high 
public esteem who permit their speeches 
and state papers to be prepared for them 
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by scriveners who are in no way responsible 
for the thoughts they get the great names 
to express. Any dope can give the impres- 
sion of being a philosopher, if- he can get a 
philosopher to ghost for him. 

7. I dislike men and women who favor 
Communism but have not the courage to 
announce their conversion to the Marxist 
conception of life. 

8. I abhor the American who regards his 
own country as second to some world order 
or to some foreign land and who is always 
working on schemes and plans to subor- 
dinate American interests and concerns to 
those of any country in Europe or Asia or all 
of them put together. An American ought 


to be for America all the time—or he ought ` 


to renounce his American citizenship and 
join up with the people he prefers. 

9. I dislike those who have so twisted our 
school system that our children grow up 
without a knowledge of and love for their 
own country. If that is progress—it still is 
no good. 

10. Why go further? It all comes down 
to a preference for the square deal to the 
New Deal. Maybe the truth is old-fashioned 
and maybe love of country is horse-and- 
buggy stuff. But I don’t believe it—and I 
mean to say 80, Elsa dear! 


Navigation on the Tennessee River 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, to in- 
dicate the importance of navigation in 
the T. V. A. program, I include two news 
items, one a recent press release from 
T. V. A. and the other an article from the 
Decatur (Ala.) Daily of February 3, 1943, 
telling of the first shipment through the 
new public-use terminal at Decatur. 
These items follow: 


NEW TONNAGE RECORD MADE—FINE INCREASE 
SHOWN IN FREIGHT MOVED ON TENNESSEE 


All records for ton-mileage were broken 
by Tennessee river freight traffic during 1943, 
according to estimated figures announced 
today by T. V. A. 

Freight traffic for 1943 exceeded that for 
1942 both in tons and ton-miles. Estimated 
tonnage for 1943 was 3,088,635, as against an 
actual 1942 tonnage of 2,836,605, an increase 
of 89 percent. Estimated ton-mileage 
(number of tons times number of miles 
hauled) for 1943 was 224,290,264, exceeding 
the previous all-time high of 161,469,400 
established in 1942 by 38.9 percent. 

Excluding sand, gravel, and stone, rela- 
tively low value freight moving usually over 
very short distances, the tonnage increase 
over 1942 amounted to 49.7 percent and the 
ton-mileage increaséd 46.2 percent. 

The increase in 1943 is a continuation of 
the trend established in 1939, the year a 
commercially usable channel was extended 
to Chattanooga, 464 miles above the mouth 
of the river. Beginning with that year, a 
new ton-mile record has been established in 
each succeeding year. During the 5-year pe- 
riod ton-mileage has increased about 300 
percent and tonnage about 200 percent. 
Excluding short hauls of sand, gravel, and 
stone, ton-mileage has increased more than 
330 percent, tonnage more than 260 percent, 

Major increases for 1943 were in the long- 
haul movement of grain, coal, coke, new ves- 
sels, pig iron, motor vehicles, fertilizer, lime- 


stone, and steel products. Clay, forest prod- 
ucts, and petroleum products lagged behind 
1942. 

The completion of Kentucky dam near the 
mouth of the river and of dredging below 
Fort Loudon and Watts Bar dams between 
Chattanooga and Knoxville are expected to 
make a minimum channel depth of 9 feet 
available throughout the river for a large part 
of 1944. 


[From the Decatur (Ala.) Daily of February 
3, 1944] 


TERMINAL HAS FIRST SHIPMENT 


The port of Decatur today received the 
first shipment, 500 tons of pigirbn from Sloss- 
Sheffield, Birmingham, consigned to the East. 

The pig iron arrived by railroad from Bir- 
mingham, requiring about 10 rail cars and 
will be placed on one barge of the Central 
Barge Lines. 

Loading into the barge started this morn- 
ing about 7 o’clock and will require about 2 
days. The downstream tow will arrive here 
on Monday and the barge will start toward 
destination. 

E. K. Morhead is terminal manager at De- 
catur and Guntersville. The two terminals 
are operated by Tennessee Valley Authority. 


Montana’s Future 
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Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, this morning the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation reported out 
favorably the bill to authorize the Hun- 
gry Horse project in northwestern Mon- 
tana, Because of the clear cut analysis 
and clear vision shown by Mr. Donald 
Treloar, of Kalispell, Mont., in an ad- 
dress before the Montana Reclamation 
Association, I am, under unanimous con- 
sent, inserting in the Recorp a copy of 
his talk. It is one of the best exposi- 
tions on our State and its possibilities 
that I have ever read and I want to 
assure the House that a careful reading 
of its contents will be worth the time 
spent. We, of Montana, see our prob- 
lems from the same viewpoint and, while 
we recognize the needs of our neighbors, 
we insist that our resources, especially 
in water, shall be used primarily for the 
benefit of our people and our State, We 
are trying to look to our future so that 
we may become a more valued member 
in our family of States because in so 
doing not only will we benefit but the 
Nation as a whole will also benefit. 

Mr. Treloar’s address follows: 


PROBLEMS OF A DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM FOR 
WESTERN MONTANA 

I consider the privilege of addressing this 
group a distinct honor. And I would be 
negligent if I did not extend my personal 
thanks and the thanks of my community to 
those responsible for the invitation extended 
to me to address you this afternoon. The 
subject as printed on your programs suggests 
something specific, something tangible, some- 
thing at hand, as well as those ideas which 
to same might sound visionary: A program 
of development for western Montana.” I 
would not presume to present such a pro- 
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gram to a group of this nature without a 
great deal more study than it has been my 
opportunity to give it. There are men among 
you here who have had the position, the re- 
sponsibility, the informational facts at hand, 
and the time to make such a study. So I 
will deal with. a phase of development for ` 
western Montana which I hope will prove 
helpful—suggested in good faith, and one 
which, if it were not for the limitations of 
time in the preparation, might well be the 
crux of any program of development at any 
time which this organization might under- 
take. In the correspondence with your Mr. 
Monson I agreed to talk upon the subject 
Problems of a Developmental Program for 
western Montana, which I believe are more 
complex and more of a hindrance than the 
lack or abundance of projects to be accom- 
plished. 

First of all, I should like to say that any- 
thing which is going to benefit Montana, 
western or eastern, must be economic. And 
let's be sure we are together on that word 


` before I proceed. To clarify my position I 


might say that I prefer the purer definition 
of management of a household, or State, to 
any other. And we might broaden that for 
this discussion to mean the management of 
the productive resources of western Montana 
as they relate to the means of living. You 
will please note that I am using the relation- 
ship of the resources of Montana as a means 
of contributing to or improving the life of 
the people of Montana. Production of re- 
sources of any area without contributing to 
the life of that area in major portion means 
depletion and eventually exhaustion, and 
unless such production without adequate 
return. is modified, the area holding the re- 
Source becomes poor, and eventually is left 
barren, ; 

Now, the science of economics does not 
investigate or try to explain how any par- 
ticular individual can get a living; it in- 
vestigates how all ot the people together 
get a living, and how they divide up what 
all of them together produce from the earth, 
or trade with throughout the world: So 
that when we speak of productive resources 
today we mean production of resources for 
use, with the idea of using those resources 
to the best advantage of Montana, and par- 
ticularly in this talk, as the use of these 
resources applies to western Montana. 

I shall deal with public and private prop- 
erty today. I will give you some thoughts 
that have occurred to me in connection with 
our part of the State. And at the outset 
I wouid like to remind you that there are 
only two ways of getting a living, whose 
foundation political economy borrows from 
the science of law, and those two ways of 
getting a living are, taxation, and bargain- 
ing, or in the sense with which I shall speak 
today, public and private enterprise. 

In an analysis of Montana one thing stands 
out in my mind, and that is that there is 
a wide difference between western and east- 
ern Montana, not in the people, but physi- 
cally. Western Montana consists mainly of 
a few fertile valleys, hemmed in by high 
and rugged forested mountains. Eastern 
Montana has broad plains with few moun- 
tains and only small amounts of forest land. 
It is a striking difference, but in spite of 
that physical difference both areas have been 
blessed richly with resources that class in 
both the metallic and nonmetallic groups. 
Certain sections of Montana differ vastly from 
certain other sections of Montana. In the 
Flathead, water resources and irrigable land 
as well as a wealth of minerals prevail. In 
the Bitterroot Valley water resources are not 
as great, irrigable land is there, some minerals, 
but not yet on a known scale comparable 
with northwestern Montana, Just across the 
Continental Divide from the great scenic and 
water resources of the Flathead liè oil pools 
of great vastness, z 
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On the summit of the Continental Divide 
in the central portion of western Montana 
lies the richest hill on earth. Eastern Mon- 
tana has its Missouri River Valley, with many 
possibilities for irrigation, the Yellowstone 
Valley with its chrome, coal, as well as farm 
land. Western Montana holds vast poten- 
tials for lumber, pulp, and power. Eastern 
Montana knows vast range lands, some pow- 
er, vistas of wheat, and other grain land. 
Montana has scenery, from the stretches of 
the Beartooth Mountains to the Skalkaho, 
the Clearwater, the Lolo, the Kootenai, the 
Cabinet, the Flathead, the Missions, the 
South Fork, the Gates of the Mountains, Gla- 
cier National Park, Yellowstone Park, vast in- 
triguing caves, not yet fully explored, And 
represented within the State are five great 
railroads. The mineral resources of our State 
run a wide gamut, from coal and chrome, to 
copper, lead, zinc, silver, gold, manganese, 
zonolite, and others, as well as clays for pot- 
tery and clays for aluminum. And I say we 
are richly blessed indeed in Montana with 
potential water resources. In the back door 
of western Montana lies the potential for a 
Grand Coulee of its own. In the north fork 
of the Flathead lies one of the few remaining 
stands of pulp timber in the world of suffi- 
cient size to provide constant operation with 
proper reforestation to support a permanent 
paper industry for the State, Resources? 
Yes, tremendous, but Montana today, rank- 
ing high in productive resources, is fortieth 
in population with about half a million 
people within its bounds. Montana, with all 
of its innate wealth contributes richly to a 
few whose principal interests lie outside of 
our State. A very small proportion of this 
wealth remains in Montana. And so as an 
economic unit Montana contributes niggard- 
ly to the Nation's wealth and to its people. 
The peopie of Montana who have so loyally 
fought through lean years, borne the bug-a- 
boo of unemployment will not be able to 
share in the heritage which it should be 
theirs to enjoy, unless, when this war is over, 
Montana can form a basic policy of creating 
permanent jobs for many and turn the re- 
sources of this State to productive use to 
support the status of all of its citizens. We 
must determine that Montana shall exist as 
a sovereign State in fact and not just in 
name, 

Our diversified natural resources are capa- 
ble of providing an industry which would 
lik2wise be diverse—a stable industry provid- 
ing jobs for hundreds where one job is pro- 
vided now. Montana can support such a 
variety of different enterprises that unem- 
ployment would become a rarity. New jobs, 
new pay rolls, new and extensive buliding 
programs, new schools and institutions, new 
industrials, providing more new jobs for more 
new pay rolls, more markets for more produce 
from more intensive farming; more use for 
Montana built goods, to give more jobs to 
others, in railroads, air lines, taxis, and shoe 
shines. And once that circle starts, just as a 
stone tossed into a still pool, it will widen 
and form other circles which will extend out 
until Montana will truly become the State 
it is capable of being. 

Montana not only has lost and forfeited 
industrial opportunities, especially during the 
past 10 years, but Montana has further de- 
pleted her population during the past 3 years, 
by giving up approximately 70,000 of her 
people for military demands and productive 
efforts, not in Montana but elsewhere. Some 
day, we hope soon, many, if not all, of these 
tradesmen and youth will return to Mon- 
tana. There will be increasing thousands of 
laborers and their families returning to the 
Dakotas, to Minnesota, to the East and Middle 
East whose course will bring them through 
our fair State. Some of them will want to 
stay. Where are we to find the jobs for these 
prodigal sons, and how are they to secure a 
living? 
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The solution to thesé dislocations lies in 
our ability to plan for what we know will 
surely come as the sun follows the night. 
Only by intelligent planning, planning em- 
bracing all of the people, can we in Montana 
meet ‘these dislocations which will follow this 
war, and succeed in holding the population 
which we haye now, and need increased so 
badly. 

Any post-war planning which Montana does 
must of necessity and for sound economic 
reasons be of a permanent nature. No tran- 
sitory passing dole will suffice this time for 
Montana people. The program must be based 
upon production from our vast resources, of 
course. But that program for production 
must be predicated upon production within 
Montana for as wide a use as possible within 
Montana. It must be predicated upon the 
knowledge that centralized industry has 
learned a bitter lesson—in labor, in housing, 
in mass absenteeism, in poor distribution of 
capital, in panicky marketing, in inflationary 
spirals. And it must provide for the oppor- 
tunities needed by private enterprise to give 
needed jobs, to turn out the needed goods, 
to be put to use within our own homes as 
well as the homes of those who need those 
products elsewhere. It must not be predi- 
cated solely upon production for use outside 
of our State. As I said earlier in this talk, 
any such program will merely deplete, and 
not build up, our ability to permanently 
contribute to our peoples’ welfare, as well as 
to the increased wealth of our Nation. Any 
post-war program must not only provide jobs 
to the men and women returning from the 
services and from war industry, but must 
also provide for the rehabilitation of those 
unfortunates who are already beginning to 
come back from this present conflict, blasted 
and broken in body and mind. 

Any post-war program must include in- 
creased and wiser use of the farm lands of 
the State, wisely cultivated with the use of 
water in the light of their ability to be 
farmed in a diversified manner. Some soils 
of our State do not fit into a program of 
ditch irrigation, but do much better with 
spray irrigation. In the western part of 
Montana our soil is not the kind where you 
can bulldoze the tops of knolls in a leveling 
process and still leave plenty of soil. Many 
places in eastern Montana permit of this. 
The texture of our goil in western Montana 
is such that the nourishing elements of 
that soil could quickly be washed away with 
careless ditch or flood type irrigating. 

Any post-war program for western Mon- 
tana must include further field work and 
surveys in our forest areas. According to a 
recent publication of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture only about one- 
fourth of western Montana's forest area shows 
field work of a research nature completed. 
The northwestern part of the State is in- 
cluded in this area where work has been 
completed. This completed area lies west 
of a line extending from the point where the 
Continental Divide Intersects the Canadian 
boundary to the Idaho line southwest of 
Missoula. The balance of this forest land 
in western Montana did not have field work 
started at the date of this publication, which 
was April 1941, and the most recent one 
available to me. It is reasonable to assume 
that due to the outbreak of war the status 
of that forest survey is the same now as it 
was then, E. H. Clapp, recent Acting Chief 
of the United States Forest Service, makes 
this concise and true remark: “Much of our 
rural poverty is within forest regions with 
large areas of poor soils. Here vanishing 
forest resources and forest industries leave 
farm people and rural communities stranded, 
minus the employment in the forest and 
income from the forest, so much needed to 
supplement the meager returns from their 
cultivated crops. Wretched living conditions 
mean abject people. If forests and their 
products should vanish, rain would muddy 
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our waters, fill reservoirs with debris, ruin 
hydroelectric plants, and bring flood damage 
the like of which we never saw before. Be- 
tween rains you would wonder what had 
become of the water supply.” 

We have been moving for some time in the 
direction of forest conservation, but danger- 
ously slow. The trend at the outbreak of 
the war was that we were draining our 
virgin forests in the United States at the 
rate of 2,200,000,000 cubic feet a year. The 
annual growth was estimated to be 11,300,- 
000,000 cubic feet, while the drain was known 
to be 13,500,000,000 cubic feet. To meet the 
expanded requirements of the Nation for for- 
est products in the post-war period, as well 
as to make up for the great swath cut by 
war production, it will be necessary for the 
Nation to nearly double the rate of growth, to 
allow for requirements now in sight, with a 
margin for safety, and allowing for some small 
amount of export. We, in Montana, must be 
conscious of this trend. I would urge every 
agency dealing with the care of our forests 
to be cognizant of the value of our ever- 
greens not only for timber but for watershed 
protection, grazing, recreation, and wild life. 
A proper post-war forest program will insure 
employment in Montana in our forest in- 
dustries for all time, will develop from our 
forests new uses, new industries, new jobs, 
new services to mankind. It will make them 
produce abundantly and perpetually. Un- 
employment and low standards of living for 
vast numbers of people * demand our 
attention in times of economic distress. The 
forests present a real sound opportunity to 
alleviate distress, to strengthen morale and 
to build for permanency, 

In connection with our forest resources, we 
should immediately protect roadside strips 
of trees along our highways wherever they 
run through forest land. 

Any post-war program for Montana must, 
too, consider the coming problems and oppor- 
tunities of air travel and transport. There 
is much to be done if Montana is to provide 
suitable facilities within the State to induce 
private enterprise in air express and passen- 
ger travel to give Montana full consideration. 

Any post-war program for Montana must 
include not only wider agricultural oppor- 
tunities, but, as I have said, it must provide 
wide stimuli to private enterprise. And that 
leads me to another and a most important 
consideration, 

Private initiative and private enterprise 
can only get the opportunities to develop 
production for use in Montana by a program 
which will include participation by the Fed- 
eral Government, Any program which is not 
based upon plans to include the constructive 
agencies of our Government such as we have 
represented at this meeting is doomed to 
failure—will wash away as the sands. We 
have a dam site in western Montana, the 
Hungry Horse, which can be developed for 
use within Montana at a cost of from $35,- 
000,000 to $40,000,000 in the immediate post- 
war period. It is impossible for Montana as 
a State to finance such a venture itself. Any 
such attempt would lead our State quickly 
into bankruptcy, for there are other post- 
war projects within Montana which are ready 
to go. I understand that Montana, through 
our highway commission and in collaboration 
with the Governor, has plans for a program 
of highway construction within the State 
which will be announced soon, A program of 
progressive needed highway improvement to 


take some sections of our State out of the 


mud. What chance has Montana to do this 
work alone? What good would any benefits 
do the people of Montana if we were bankrupt 
before we had a chance to put these benefits 
to work for us? You know that big contract- 
ing is the finest form of private enterprise. 
You know that contracting, whether for 
reclamation projects or power dams, or high- 
ways gives the greatest opportunity for em- 
ployment. The whole spectrum of labor, 
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from skilled technical engineers to the lowest 
bookkeeper’s clerk and ditch digger are used. 
Machinery is needed of the type that provides 
many jobs for countless numbers of people 
in other areas. This contracting must in- 
elude projects which will provide not ade- 
quate but surplus low-cost power at rate 
bases comparable to rates in neighboring 
States. 

An incentive and an opportunity will then 
be presented private enterprise to locate mills 
and fabricating plants in our State to pro- 
vide jobs and resulting pay rolls. Such 
projects are, in the main, huge undertakings. 
Who is capable of financing such programs 
but the Federal Government? The answer 
can only be no one. We are not sufficient 
unto ourseives in this regard. And the op- 
portunities presented cannot be fully realized 
without Federal help from the constructive 
agencies of our Government. Now let us not 
forget the original definition of economic in 
my talk tcday. I do want to stress it here 
again. Economic * * * management of a 
State * * * and that term management 
used here implies all that goes with effi- 
ciency * * * all that goes with careful ex- 
penditure and wise frugality. It does not 
mean the taxing of private enterprise to pro- 
vide a dole, not in this post-war sense, al- 
though there may be times in a nation’s his- 
tory when such a program can assist in the 
economy of that nation. But in a post-war 
period I do not believe it has a place. There- 
fore we must in Montana distinguish be- 
tween the progressive constructive, building 
agencies of our Federal Government who will 
give private enterprise opportunities that 
they badly need today, we must distinguish 
between these agencies and other Federal 
agencies created only through passing, tran- 
sient conditions of politics or dislocations of 
industry. Of the constructive group may I 
just mention some of those represented here 
today—the Army engineers, the Reclamation 
Service, and the Bonneville Administration. 

In a program of development through the 
use of constructive agencies such as these, we 
are assisting private enterprise by opening 
the doors to development. Huge sums of cap- 
ital required in industry to build, tool up, and 
get the wheels moving cannot be expected in 
Montana unless we provide conditions which 
are at least as attractive as those in other 
sections of the Nation. And while Montana 
today is rich in the raw materials for private 
enterprise to use, she is poor indeed in cre- 
ating the opportunities for that private en- 
terprise to set up in our State. Low-cost 
power together with elimination of discrimi- 
natory freight rates are two prime factors in 
creating opportunities for private enterprise. 
Industry will improve Montana’s rate struc- 
ture. 

We in western Montana are indeed con- 
scious of our position, politically, geograph- 
ically, and industrially. Perhaps our only 
major difference is geographic. We in west- 
ern Montana watch the water go by to the 
Pacific by way of the great Columbia River 
drainage. In eastern Montana you are part 
of another great system, the Missouri-Mis- 
sissippi. The problems of developing the 
water resources of western Montana are not in 
any way comparable with the problems of 
developing the Missouri in eastern Montana. 
We are perhaps more fortunate. We have 
plenty of water for ourselves, and plenty of 
storage basins along the way to take care of 
all downstream needs. The plan for the 
Columbia Basin is sound * * * briefly 
a controlled flow of the river with multiple 
use of that water in all of the States through 
which it flows to the sea. In eastern Mon- 
tana we are battling for recognition of rights 
which seem at times to have been denied us, 
because there doesn’t seem to be enough 
water, nor sufficient storage, for multiple use 
along the way, and still leave downstream de- 
velopments undamaged. But that doesn't 
mean that we in western Montana are not 


sympcthetic with your problems in eastern 
Montana, and vice versa. It doesn’t in the 
least detract from our desire to cooperate in 
every way with you in eastern Montana. 
And we are anticipat.ig that same spirit on 
your part. We in western Montana are happy 
and pleased to be a part of the Montana 
Reclamation Association, It may that as an 
association, with a quite definite plan, blend- 
ing our minds harmoniously together, we may 
be able to strike the chords of development 
within our great State that will bring Mon- 
tana and its people into the light of true 
achievement. We in western Montana are 
highly grateful and thoughtful of the unity 
of support given us recently to preserve 
Montana’s rights to the use of the waters in 
our area. In the light of passing time that 
spirit of unity, that tie between us, estab- 
lished in haste, but effective nevertheless, 
may prove to be the unity which will weld 
our minds and hearts on a program which 
will subjugate all selfish interests, and bring 
forward an economy based not upon profits 
for the few, but rather upon jobs and security 
for the many, with profit for all 

I would caution against any delay in push- 
ing forward any plans which are sound at 
this time. What is post-war? We have al- 
ready entered this period. I would urge 
those Federal agencies who will be charged 
with the actual work of building to appre- 
ciate Montana’s position, to preserve what 
should be preserved, to sustain us with their 
help, and to maintain with us our dream of 
accomplishment, They can make or break 
Montana’s future. We stand together at the 
threshold of a new era, an era which presents 
to us a real challenge. Let us accept that 
challenge and create not sectionalism but 
unity; not contempt, but pride; not jealousy, 
but trust; not a tavern, but a temple. 

We in Montana nrust realize that others 
have left us far behind. We must face the 
truth and grasp the fact that if develop- 
ments needed and wanted in eastern Mon- 
tana along the Missouri and otherwise are 
to be realized, they will be realized only with 
the help of others who have gone ahead of us. 
We must face the reality that in western 
Montana development must bear fruit if we 
are to rise to our rightful place in the North- 
west. 

The State of Montana finds itself a part of 
two major drainages, the Missouri drainage 
area and the Columbia drainage area, It is 
all right to cry States’ rights; we should have 
those rights. We are all willing to fight for 
those rights. In the five Northwest States 
Washington and Oregon have shown tremen- 
dous growth, beginning some years before 
the war began. The war provided a tre- 
mendous stimulus to their industrial expan- 
sion. Already we can see the permanency 
and also the increase of this industry after 
the war is over. Montana is in no position 
to compete with those two States at present. 
We missed the boat somewhere along the 
line. But perhaps it’s not too late to catch 
up. We can only expect to safeguard our 
State rights if we show a willingness to be- 
come a part of a great western and north- 
western program of development during the 
period which lies ahead. And we must start 
now. The development of our water re- 
sources gives us the key. 

The extensiveness of the post-war plans 
of the Department of the Interior may best 
be realized by some facts recently published 
by the Secretary of the Department of the 
Interior, himself, in which he says: 

“It is in the vast region of wide open spaces 
that we are planning our new empire. De- 
partment engineers tell me that water can 
be made available to transform nearly 20,- 
000,000 additional acres of arid land into 
prosperous farms. This would permit the 
West to double its present population. 

“The plans of the Department of the In- 
terior to convert through irrigation these 
great tracts of sagebrush and cactus into 
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fertile fields and farms are neither newly- 
hatched nor half-baked. For several years 
now the Bureau of Reclamation has been 
getting ready to meet just such a situation as 
will face the country when peace comes. 
The plans for the vast enterprise are more 
than half completed right now, and any time 
that Messrs. Hitler and Hirohito decide that 
they’ve had enough, the Bureau will be ready 
to translate these plans into action and take 
an enormous bite out of the post-war em- 
ployment problem. 

“By far the major part of the investment 
would be returned to the Federal Treasury 
directly from irrigation and power revenues, 
Indirectly the gain in the national wealth 
through increased taxable values and pur- 
chasing power would pay big dividends. 

“With Congress willing and supplying the 
necessary funds, work would start immedi- 
ately on programs interrupted by the war in 
the Columbia Basin in Washington, in the 
Central Valley of California, at the Gila proj- 
ect in Arizona, and elsewhere. At the same 
time, other new programs would be begun 
on both sides of the Continental Divide—in 
the Great Plains along the upper reaches of 
the Missouri, and in the lands drained by the 
Arkansas, the Rio Grande, the Colorado, and 
many other rivers. Dams, reservoirs, and 
power plants would be built, and thousands 
of miles of new canals and irrigation ditches 
constructed to carry water where it is needed 
most. 

“This enormous building job would put 
480,000 men directly to work for 3 years— 
225,000 of them at construction sites and 
255,000 in the plants and factories that would 
provide materials for the developments. This 
army of nearly half a million men would 
transform by irrigation 6,000,000 additional 
acres of desert and sagebrush to productive 
farmland. This would be a substantial start 
toward the reclamation of the nearly 20,- 
000,000 acres that I have mentioned as 
susceptible of irrigation with available water 
supplies. The program would also provide 
supplemental irrigation of another 10,000,000 
or more acres that are not getting enough 
water to produce maximum crops to support 
the present population of the areas. 

“The irrigation of the 6,000,000 new acres 
would provide ample farms for 125,000 men 
and their families. The supplemental irri- 
gation would make available 40,000 more 
farms, because, with an adequate water sup- 
ply, great tracts now inadequately irrigated 
could be cultivated more intensively than at 
present. The supplemental service would also_ 
give greater security to more than 100,000 
families on established irrigated farms. 

“But putting 480,000 men to work at con- 
struction, and locating another 165,000 men 
and their families on farms where they could 
become self-sustaining, is only the begin- 
ning. For every family that would take up 
land, one additional family would find a 
livelihood in the villages and towns that 
would spring up in the wake of development, 
and a third family, elsewhere in the Nation, 
would gain a living by providing the farm 


implements, automobiles, clothing, etc., 
which residents of the new communities 
would require, 


“Here, then, we have one answer to the 
gloom-mongers who maintain that America 
will have nothing to offer its ex-fighting men 
and war workers—the greatest reclamation 
development in history—new fields, towns, 
factories, offering opportunities that chal- 
lenge the wildest imaginings. 

“At this time, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics is counting on the probability that 
Uncle Sam will retain 2,500,000 men in the 
armed forces in peacetime. That means ap- 
proximately 8,500,000 demobilized. Directly 
and indirectly, the Bureau of Reclamation 
alone is preparing to take care of approxi- 
mately a million of them. Which means 
the 4,000,000 men, women and children 
would be assured of the necessities and com- 
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forts of life as the result of one Government 
program. 

“Speaking of water power, there are rivers 
waiting to be harnessed everywhere. We 
have been getting along on about one-fourth 
of our potential capacity. And more than 
two-thirds of our undeveloped water power 
is in the West. I offer this morsel -of in- 
formation to those who say that the end of 
the war will find the Nation barren of op- 
portunities, 

“In discussing the coming development of 
the West, I have not been indulging in wish- 
ful thinking. Expert engineers and tech- 
nologists of my department have been mak- 
ing field investigations and formulating defi- 
nite plans for many years. We know what 
we are talking about. We are ready to start 
digging as soon as Congress gives us the ‘Go’ 
sign. 

“Yet, great as this reclamation and power 
plan is, I cannot emphasize too strongly that 
it is only one of many which are being blue- 
printed by the Government to assure post- 
war employment. An enormous amount of 
work needs to be done in reforestation, in 
soil conservation, in improving rivers, har- 
bors, and highways, in eliminating slums and 
rebuilding cities, in creating national parks 
and recreational facilities. On every side, 
big jcbs are beckoning—not only for the im- 
mediate post-war period but for many years 
to come.” 

Personally, I would like to see Montana’s 
farms, wherever they may lie, have water 
within their reach to make this State bloom; 
I would like to see the tremendous reservoir 
of power in Montana contributing in fullest 
measure to private enterprise within our 
State, processing, as well as producing, the 
raw materials of our State. I would like to 
see every home provided with electrical serv- 
ants to lighten the burdens of Montana's 
women, whether on the farm or in the city. 
I would like to see the fruits of the labors 
of Montan: people justly rewarded. I would 
like to see Montana become a State rich in 
rewards for private initiative, with jobs, good 
wages, improved living conditions for all. It 
can be done with a sound program, with con- 
tinual good guidance and leadership, with 
an industrial system producing a multiplie- 
ity of opportunity. I would like to live un- 
til travelers through Montana will not hasten 
away, but will abide with us, until our farm- 
ers and laborers will match the sweat of their 
toil with the whir of the machine and the 
planning of our leaders, all facing happily 
and hopefully toward a fuller life in the 
great treasure State, our Montana, 


Our Post-War Program 
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or 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO- 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, many 
thoughtful sincere people in planning 
for the future have their eyes on the Na- 
tional Capital, and are placing their de- 
pendence on their Representative in 
Congress to embody the humanitarian 
principles in our post-war program that 
is being promised us by the leaders in the 
national administration. Let us see to 
it that these promises are fulfilled. 

I submit for publication in the Recorp 
a letter expressing the views and aspira- 
tiens of an earnest and thoughtful citi- 


zen of the district I have the respon- 
sibility to represent. 


COEUR D'ALENE, IDAHO, January 30, 1944, 
Hon. Compron I. WHITE, 
Representative, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: In memory, I can see you just 
as you looked in our City Park, and as you 
spoke to us— before election. Seven of us are 
voters in this family. Seven of us want to 
know just how you are going to represent us 
at this critical time. Our boy wrote from 
the Southern Pacific lately—“Those men are 
for themselves. They hide behind words.” 
This boy has been away from home a long 
time—November, 1941. 

I do not like for him to feel that way, 
nor to say it. But those boys get their heads 
together, and they form their own conclu- 
sions; and after all haven't they the right to 
watch Washington? And you men that we 
sent to Washington are being watched more 
closely than any time before. There never 
was a time when simple home people—hon- 
est, respectable and Christian people—are 
thinking in terms of world affairs. We know 
that never again can we live just for our- 
selves, We must not disregard other peoples 
and we cannot if we would. So, Mr. WHITE, 
we are asking you to remember us—the com- 
mon people at home. 7 

We want peace —honorable and righteous 
peace. 

We want the Atlantic Charter lived up to 
in fact. 

We do not want any more “hiding behind 
words.“ 

You know the old saying, “What you are 
speaks so loud I can’t hear what you say!” 
Now, of course, that remark does not refer 
to you personally; but you must admit there 
has been a lot of camouflage right there in 
Washington. 

We are not smart, You are smart enough 
to be where you are. You are smart enough 
to see that Christian people are coming to 
the front and asking for Christian proceed- 
ings in the capital of our country; and maybe 
we will be heard at last. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. Frank WEEKS. 


Justice for Bataan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, it was with a deep sense of 
shock that I read the report of the re- 
cent Japanese atrocities against our 
American and Filipino comrades of Ba- 
taan and Corregidor. These heroes suf- 
fered tortures that we, as civilized human 
beings, find it hard to comprehend; 

We must recognize the fact that in the 
Japanese we face a fiendish and a fanat- 
ical enemy. There can be only one out- 
come to this struggle in which we are 
engaged and that is we either win or 
lose. The latter alternative is alien to 
us as Americans and we are determined 
to win—all the way—and to avenge our 
prisoners held by Japan and to exact pay- 
ment for every torture and agony heaped 
upon our gallant comrades. 
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We are determined, no matter what 
the cost, to carry this war to Japan and 
to place her in a position where she can 
never again do any harm against any 
people in the world. This is a solemn 
obligation on our part and we must steel 
our hearts for the task which lies ahead 
of us. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me 
by the House, I am inserting in the 
Recorp a letter just received from the 
Montana Bataan Relief Organization of 
Missoula, Mont., and signed by Mrs. Opal 
Barthclf and Mr. Joe Gamache, Sr. Iun- 
derstand full well how these people feel 
because their sons were on Bataan, and 
I want the House to know that their ef- 
forts in behalf of the men of Bataan and 
Corregidor have been ceaseless. They 
have not forgotten and neither must we. 

In conclusion, I want to state that I 
am in wholehearted accord with the 
communication from the Montana Ba- 
taan Relief Organization, 

The letter follows: 


MONTANA BATAAN RELIEF ORGANIZATION, 
Missoula, Mont., January 31, 1944. 
To Our Congressmen and Senators. 

GENTLEMEN: We the people of Montana 
who have relatives in the Philippine Islands, 
or in any Japanese prison camp in the Pa- 
cific or anywhere on the mainland of Asia 
proper, our friends, and sympathizers, who 
now are many, of the misfortunate men of 
the Philippines, do now petition you as 
Congressmen and Senators (with our hope 
and our power now in you vested) to present 
House bill 1374 properly to your respective 
legislative bodies. Yes, we can furnish thou- 
sands of signatures of citizens of Montana if 
you deem it necessary. We all now as Amer- 
icans do plead for your support and untiring 
efforts: We do hope that you will do all in 
your power to support our laudable under- 
taking. 

Further we wish you all to go on record 
officially presenting an ultimatum to the 
Japanese Government (using the utmost care 
that it shall come to the attention of the 
proper authorities in Japan) whereby they 
shall be duly notified that the peace terms of 
the United States, when granted to Japan, 
shall be predicated upon the kind of treat- 
ment given prisoners of war held by them; 
that retribution will be exacted of the mili- 
tary and civil authorities; that we the people 
of the United States shall not exempt the 
Emperor, his heirs, or any of his subordinates, 

Mrs. OPAL I. BARTHOLF, Chairman. 
Jor GAMACcHE, Sr., Secretary. 


The Wortey Soldier Vote Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RANULF COMP TON. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. COMPTON. Mr. Speaker, I favor 
the Worley bill with clarifications and 
some modifications and strengthening. 
In studying end appraising this whole 
situation, I have endeavored to put my- 
self in the place of the soldier. I know 
that if he wants to vote there will be a 
deep conviction and intense desire on 
his part.. Therefore, I believe that every 
possible opportunity should be given to 
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the men and women of the armed serv- 
ices to exercise their franchise. 

If we will only be tolerant in this mat- 
ter and are willing to attempt to recon- 
cile our differences of opinion, I believe 
a study of an amendment that I intend 
to offer today will be helpful toward 
tha’, end. My amendment attempts to 
achieve the same purpose as one now 
being given consideration in the other 
body which was introduced by the junior 
Senator of my State. The purpose is 
twofold, to confine the use of the Federal 
or short ballot to members of the armed 
forces overseas unless by August 1 of 
this year the State has not provided an 
absentee ballot. There are a few such 
States today. Now, I have suggested 
the use of this Federal ballot overseas 
because of a statement made by the 
Army and Navy that they will not be 
able to transport the State ballots. The 
fact that I question this is beside the 
point. 

We must take the statement of the 
Army and Navy at its face value, at least 
at the present time. If the soldier can- 
not get a State ballot; if the State ballot 
does not reach him, or if he does not 
want to use the State ballot, then the 
Federal ballot will be available to all 
soldiers overseas. This should satisfy 
all of those who have contended that 
they fear the State ballot cannot be de- 
livered abroad. However, there can be 
no possible excuse for using this Federal 
ballot here at home. There is no trans- 
portation problem and, therefore, those 
who favor the Federal ballot must con- 
cede that its use at home cannot logically 
be urged. As a matter of fact there ap- 
pears to have been no real difference of 
opinion on the question of the State bal- 
lot. It is conceded by even the most ar- 
dent advocates of the Federal ballot that 
the State ballot should be available and 
used by every voter who can possibly use 
it. The only excuse, as has been said so 
often, for the Federal ballot is the fear 
that it cannot be delivered to the soldier’s 
hand. 

Now, of course, there may be two or 
three States that cannot or will not pro- 
vide for an absentee ballot for their 
soldiers. If this has not been done by 
August 1 then those who advocate the 
Federal ballot are perfectly logical in 
asking that the Federal ballot be made 
available to those in the armed services 
both at home and abroad. I am in- 
formed that 40 States have acted or will 
act through their legislatures to cooper- 
ate in every way possible to send the 
State ballot to the men and women in 
Service everywhere, 

y own State of Connecticut has been 
most foresighted and progressive to that 
end. The special session of the legisla- 
ture which closed last Friday, January 
28, provided a State ballot on which the 
soldier may vote a straight ticket, a 
split ticket, or write in the names of indi- 
vidual candidates. The application for 
this State ballot is now made very easy. 
The soldier may use the blank Federal 
post-card application or even an in- 
formal written request to secure one. 
Simpler still, the soldier may have an 


absentee ballot sent him upon the request 
to the registrar of voters by a relative 
or friend. The absentee ballot has been 
simplified in form and reduced in weight 
and size to conform to the recommenda- 
tions of the Army and Navy. In other 
words, the State of Connecticut has ac- 
cepted the use of all Federal facilities 
in order that the soldier in the field both 
at home and abroad may vote for every 
office from President of the United States 
to selectmen of his town. 

Now as for these post cards; in ac- 
cordance with Public Law No. 712, the 
Army and Navy have already had printed 
some eleven or twelve million blank post 
cards, at least so I am told. Also in ac- 
cordance with this law these blank post 
cards should be distributed or the Army 
and Navy should begin to distribute them 
on February 1 and therefore these post- 
card applications for the absentee ballot 
will be available to the soldiers every- 
where within a short time. I would just 
like to point out that there can be very 
little congestion of the transportation 
facilities in taking care of the absentee 
ballot as provided by the State of Con- 
necticut. These post-card applications 
will be dribbling in to the State for 
months to come. When our candidates 
have been nominated and the ballots can 
be printed they will be sent to the sol- 
diers wherever they may be. As the 
nominations for the State of Connecti- 
cut are not necessarily made at the same 
time as those in other States it follows 
that the process of furnishing absentee 
ballots will proceed from the 48 States 
in somewhat of a piecemeal manner. 
It seems obvious that they will return to 
their respective States in the same way. 
Not all at once but in the regular course 
of mail service. This being so the as- 
sistance and labors of the War and Navy 
Departments will be materially reduced. 

Whatever Federal ballots are provided 
can go overseas by boat and the com- 
paratively few that need to be used can 
come back by plane without taxing or 
interfering with the military transporta- 
tion. Also I have provided that there be 
printed on the Federal ballot notice to 
the soldier before he votes it that this 
Federal ballot may be used only for vot- 
ing for Federal offices, and that if he 
wants to vote for the State and local 
offices he should use the post-card appli- 
cation blank to send for and use his 
State ballot. 

It seems to me that my amendment to 
the Worley amendment to S. 1285 should 
be acceptable to us all. Every problem 
can be solved if we try to solve it on a 
middle ground. In this case we have the 
unusual situation of each side to this 
question gaining something from the 
other. Both those who advocate the 
State absentee ballot and those who 
favor the Federal ballot will have their 
case strengthened and will have the use 
of their respective ballots more easily 
attained. The Worley bill, amended as 
I suggest, will give the members of the 
armed services every possible oppor- 
tunity to vote. That, I am sure, is the 
honest wish of every Member of this 
House. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Why I Am Opposed to This Conference 
Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
opposing the adoption of the conference 
report on the pending tax bill as it is pre- 
sented to us today by the House con- 
ferees. Although the time was extended 
for debate on it, I did not have time to 
ask Chairman DOUGHTON several ques- 
tions which I wished to ask, nor did we 
have time enough to hear from the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Izac] all of 
the reasons why he is opposing the bill. 
I think he has some compelling reasons, 
Another gentleman from California [Mr. 
Voors] has indicated a number of 
reasons why this measure is inadequate, 
and I have somewhat the same feeling as 
he expressed. 

Chairman Doucnron did indicate that 


‘certain experts testified that the Social 


Security tax might be frozen at the pres- 
ent rate for the remainder of this year 
without endangering the soundness of 
the program. I’m indeed glad to hear 
that and I hope it is a mathematical 
truth. However, I have heard that some 
actuaries explain that the soundness of 
this insurance program depends upon a 
certain increase in the premium pay- 
ments, which may or may not be the 
increases as originally provided by law. 
This leads me to question the wisdom of 
tampering very much with the premium 
payments as first planned, unless the de- 
sire is to weaken the whole plan. I hope 
it is true that the payments may be 
kept temporarily from increasing accord- 
ing to the original plan without endan- 
gering the financial soundness of the sys- 
tem in the long run. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not satisfied in my 
own mind with the provisions contained 
in this measure concerning renegotiation. 
I, for one, had hoped to take the profits 
out of war. I have worked consistently 
toward that end. I fear that this meas- 
ure will leave loopholes for enormous 
profits. Some say such profits can be 
caught by taxation. I do not believe that 
any scheme of taxation we could devise 
would recapture much of the profits 
which our carelessness in regard to these 
war contracts would make possible. 

Of course I do not want to bleed white 
those who are providing us with the im- 
plements and materials of this war. My 
observation leads me to believe that those 
who are filling war needs are not only 
doing a wonderfully fine job in producing 
what we need but they are not doing so 
badly by themselves and for the stock- 
holders. I do not believe that we can 
leave the gate wide open for war con- 
tractors to make all the profits they can 
get and hope that we can get the large 
part of it away from them and back into 
the Treasury in taxes. They would like 
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for us to permit them to make enormous 
profits and they will take care of seeing 
to it that Uncle Sam does not get too 
much of those profits away from them 
in a revenue bill. 

I fear that our conferees have yielded 
too much to the Senate conferees in this 
matter, especially on renegotiation, and I 
cannot bring myself to vote to accept this 
report. * 


The Soldier's Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON, ALFRED L. BULWINKLE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the the following edi- 
torial from the New York Times of Feb- 
ruary 5, 1944, 

THE SOLDIER'S VOTE 


During the long and frequently bitter de- 
bate in the House of Representatives on the 
question of legislation to facilitate the sol- 
dier’s vote, a great deal was said on all sides 
about the attitude of the southern Represent- 
atives on such matters as States’ rights, the 
poll tax and (in the words of one southern 
Member of Congress) the question of white 
supremacy. 

In the light of all this it is interesting to 
examine Thursday’s roll call in the House. 
The question came on a vote of recom- 
mittal which amounted to a choice between 
a Federal plan for the soldier’s vote, as de- 
sired by the President, and a States’ rights 
plan; as desired by his opponents. On this 
question 131 votes were cast by Representa- 
tives from the Southern States (including the 
border States as part of the South). The 
record shows that 69 of these votes were cast 
in favor of the Federal plan and 62 in favor 
of the States’ rights plan. On the basis of 
these figures it therefore becomes impossible 
to hold the South responsible for the defeat 
of the program favored by the President. 
For if the decision in the House had been 
left entirely to the southern Representatives 
the President's program would have been 
adopted, 69 to 62. 

The real reason for the cefeat of the Presi- 
dent’s program was partisan, rather than sec- 
tional. The Federal plan was defeated not 
because of southern votes, a majority of 
which would have approved it, but because of 
Republican votes. Of a total of 193 Republi- 
cans voting on the question, only 18 support- 
ed the Federal plan and 175 supported the 
States’ rights plan, which is something of a 
novelty in the long history of the Republican 
position. When any party casts so nearly 
solid a vote as this (practically 10 to 1), it 
is difficult to avoid the conclusion that po- 
litical considerations played a part. Clearly, 
for many Republicans, the decisive factor in 
the whole affair was their fear that a major- 
ity of the soldiers’ vote would go to the Presi- 
dent in case he is a candidate for re-election. 

This is not a good enough reason for oppos- 
ing legislation which tries to give the soldier 
in the field more adequate assurance of his 
ability to exercise a fundamental right to 
which he is entitled. Congress will have to 
do better than this, before it is through with 
the issue, or answer to an indignant public 
which is tired of seeing the soldier’s interests 
mad a subject of politics. 


The Republican Party and Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT J. ENGEL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address on the Re- 
publican Party and Labor, delivered by 
me at the Lincoin Day banquet at De- 
troit, Mich., on February 5, 1944: 


This evening we celebrate the birthday and 
honor the memory of Abraham Lincoln. Mr. 
Lincoln was one of the real founders of the 
Republican Party and was the first Republi- 
can President elected to office. He placed the 
Republican Party in such an outstanding 
position that no other party was able to chal- 
lenge its leadership successfully for a quar- 
ter of a century. 

I want to talk tonight about Abraham Lin- 
coln and the common man. I want to talk 
about Lincoln and the attitude of the Re- 
publican Party toward labor. The Republican 
Party was organized as the poor man’s party 
and to better the conditions of the common 
man and of the slave. By labor I mean the 
millions of workers organized and unorgan- 
ized who are employed in factories, in the 
mines, on the farms, on the railroads, and 
in every corner of this great country of ours; 
I mean the hundreds of thousands of Gov- 
ernment employees, whether State or Fed- 
eral; I mean the millions of workers in white- 
collar jobs, the school teachers and office 
workers—in a word, I mean the millions of 
workers who make up our peacetime and war- 
time working force. 


LINCOLN BELIEVED IN HUMAN RIGHTS AND IN 
PROPERTY RIGHTS 


Abraham Lincoln once said, “God must 
have loved the poor because he made so many 
of them.” This was Abraham Lincoln’s way 
of saying that he sympathized with the poor. 
No man was more understanding toward the 
great masses and their problems than was 
Abraham Lincoin. 

Abraham Lincoln believed in our constitu- 
tional system of government. He believed in 
human rights and he believed in property 
rights, always placing human rights above 
property rights. He also believed that human 
rights depend in a large measure upon prop- 
erty rights. The right to own property to him 
was sacred. His philosophy was expressed in 
a little paragraph which reads as follows: 

“Property is the fruit of labor; property is 
desirable; it is a positive good in the world; 
that some should be rich shows that others 
may become rich, and hence is just en- 
couragement to industry and enterprise, Let 
him not who is houseless pull down the house 
of another, but let him work diligently and 
build one for himself, thus by example as- 
suring that his own shall be safe from vio- 
lence when built,” A 

Thus Abraham Lincoln set forth distinctly 
and without equivocation his belief in human 
rights and the rights of labor as well as his 
belief in the right to own property. He be- 
lieved that these rights were guaranteed to 
every American by the Constitution. The 
Republican Party must believe in human 
rights and in property rights; that human 
rights come first; that human rights and 
property rights are interdependent, each de- 
pending on the other. 

I believe in property rights whether those 
property rights exist in the form of a con- 
tract that a worker has whereby he sells his 
labor, the only product he has to sell, to an 
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employer for a definite amount for a definite 
period of time, or whether it exists in the 
property right of the owner of the factory 
in which the worker is employed. You can- 
not destroy the one without destroying the 
other. ‘So long as that worker is willing to 
fight for the right that he has in that con- 
tract whereby he sells his labor to his em- 
ployer, he will fight for every type of a prop- 
erty right, including the property right which 
the employer has in the factory in which he 
is employed. 

The New Deal party has been charged re- 
peatedly, and not without cause with trying 
to change our form of Government. Anyone 
who examines the Republican, Democratic, 
and Socialistic platforms of 1932 will be 
forced to the conclusion that the New Deal 
party has been following the Socialistic plat- 
form of 1932 rather than the Democratic 
platform since that time. The hands may 
have been the hands of Esau, but the voice 
is the voice of Jacob. The endorsement and 
support that the New Deal administration 
has been receiving from Communist Browder 
and men of his belief during the past 11 
years is some indication that those policies 
have been in some respects so pink that 
Communists saw red. The Socialists and 
Communists have given their unqualified 
support to the New Deal. 


THIS NATION CANNOT EXIST HALF SOCIALISTIC 
OR COMMUNISTIC AND HALF CAPITALISTIC 


The Republican Party believes in the capi- 
talistic form of a Government as provided for 
by the Constitution. We believe in the prof- 
its system. We are opposed to socialism and 
communism. 

During the years preceding the great politi- 
cal campaign of 1860, this Nation was at the 
crossroads—one way pointing toward slavery 
and the other towards the abolition of 
slavery. During the debates of that period, 
Abraham Lincoln repeatedly said that “This 
Nation cannot exist half slave and half free.” 

Today this Nation is again at the cross- 
roads—one way pointing towards the capi- 
talistic form of a government as provided for 
by our Constitution and the other towards 
socialism, if not communism. This Nation 
cannot exist half communistie or socialistic 
and half capitalistic. Whichever way we go, 
we must go all the way. There is no halfway 
stopping place. We must either continue the 
profit system or abolish it. Whether we like 
it or not this is and should be the great issue 
of the coming campaign. The people should 
have an opportunity to express themselves at 
the polls. No one can criticize an American 
for advocating any principle in which he be- 
lieves so long as that principle is not actually 
immoral and so long as he advocates bringing ~ 
about the change by the ballot box. No one 
has a right to lead the people down a blind 
alley towards socialism or communism, while 
promising them constitutional government. 

These issues should be presented to our 
people squarely. If this Nation is going to 
abolish our capitalistic form of government 
and the profit system, let us do it in a con- 
stitutional way with our eyes open and by 
ballot, 


THE MASSES WILL DETERMINE WHAT KIND OF 
GOVERNMENT WE ARE GOING TO HAVE 


There are 54,000,000 peacetime workers of 
all types in America. While they place 
human rights above property rights, they own 
real and personal property and believe in 
property rights. They have been taught in 
the schools, churches, and in the homes to 
respect property rights. They have been 
taught that the right to own property is one 
of the fundamental rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution. These 54,000,000 workers con- 
stitute the bone and sinew of this Republic, 
They are American, It is because of the fact 
that these workers and those who preceded 
them through 150 years of our constitutional 
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history have believed in constitutional rights 

“that we have constitutional rights. It is be- 
cause they have believed in and still believe 
in property rights that we have property 
rights. They are in the majority. In the 
final analysis, they will determine the kind 
of government we are going to have. Once 
you shake the faith of the millions of work- 
ers in these principles constitutional govern- 
ment, including the right to own property, 
is a thing of the past. Injustices are quickly 
noted and resented by the average American 
and the worker is an average American. 


MR, ROOSEVELT AND THE NEW DEAL PARTY 
CRUCIFY LABOR 


While labor owes much to Mr. Roosevelt and 
the New Deal Party, Mr. Roosevelt and the 
New Deal Party owe more to labor. With- 
out the support of labor, Mr. Roosevelt and 
the New Deal Party could not have been suc- 
cessful. For 11 years labor has befriended 
Mr. Roosevelt and the New Deal Party. To- 
day we find Mr. Roosevelt and his New Dealers 
crucifying great masses in the ranks of labor, 
organized and unorganized. 


MILLIONS OF WORKERS FROZEN AT PRE-WAR 
LIVING WAGES 


Millions of workers are frozen at pre-war 
or nearly pre-war wages while others are 
frozen at wages far in excess of pre-war 
wages all by the same Executive order and 
all have the same increase in the living costs. 
Millions of workers today find themselves 


with 20 to 25 percent wartime deductions - 


from a pre-war or nearly pre-war living wage 
to meet an increase in the cost of living of 
from 20 to 30 percent while millions of 
unskilled workers are receiving outrageously 
high wages to which they are not entitled 
and while some corporations are taking large 
excess profits and squawking when we try to 
make them refund those excess profits. I 
have taken the position repeatedly that to 
the extent to which an industry is engaged 
in war production, to that extent their pay 
rolls are Government pay rolls and their 
excess profits are taken out of the United 
States Treasury. 


WORKERS ARE ENTITLED TO A DECENT WAGE 


I have always strongly supported a decent 
wage policy for both skilled and unskilled 
labor. Skilled labor should be well paid and 
paid in proportion to the skill. From my 
office window, I can see the new Mellon Art 
Gallery. Month after month I watched 
workmen erecting that beautiful structure. 
Day after day I was amazed at the skill with 
which craftsmen built that beautiful dome. 
The architect drew the plans. The workmen 
erected the building. The one was as im- 
portant as the other. The trowel was as 
necessary as the architect’s pen. However, 
you and I can agree that the workmen who 
with broom and shovel sweep away the 
broken stones and debris at the foot of that 
building should not be paid the wages of 
the skilled craftsmen who fashioned that 
beautiful dome. 


THE UNSKILLED WORKER HAS NO RIGHT TC 
DEMAND THE WAGES OF A SKILLED WORKER 


In making my study of war costs which 
took me through 47 defense plants and the 
reports of which I made to Congress on June 
29 and July 2, 1943, I was impressed by two 
outstanding facts. I found workers with 
little or no skill being paid as much, or more 
than the skilled workers who had been years 
learning their trade, and I found corpora- 
tions operating on Government funds mak- 
ing large excess profits to which they were 
not entitled. 

I found 18-year-old girls leaving the ribbon 
counters of dime stores and after a few 
weeks of training being paid $65 a week. 
Farmers’ boys, gas station attendants, gro- 
cery-store clerks, automobile salesmen with 
little or no skill, being paid from $120 to $220 
every 2 weeks. A superintendent of a Gov- 
ernment arsenal being paid $6,500 a year 


after 38 years of service told me a defense 
plant offered his §4,000-a-year assistant 
$11,500 a year, including $5,000 bonus, Tank 
welders, after 4 to 6 weeks of training, are 
paid $67 a week or the same wages expert 
welders were paid. Girls after 2 and 3 weeks 
of training are being paid $269 a month for 
a 48-hour week. Girls assembling oil pumps 
receive $146 every 2 weeks, 

In one factory I found machine-gun as- 
semblers were paid in 1942 from $4,774 to 
$8,741 a year. The United States Employ- 
ment Service advertises for laborers to go into 
northeastern Canada at $300 a month plus 
room, board, clothing, and overtime; for 
welders at $214 a month while learning and 
after a few weeks of training $270 a month, 
plus bonuses; for dish washers, kitchenmen, 
and waiters at $250 a month and bonuses. 

U unskilled labor and labor requiring very 
little skill were paid excessive wages, adding 
excessive. costs to the war production pro- 
gram which must be paid by the millions 
of workers in the low-income brackets. The 
dime store girl who is not so fortunate is still 
working for $18 a week and paying income 
taxes to raise the money to pay the other 
dime store girl in the factory $65 a week. 


EXCESS PROFITS 


In my report to Congress on July 2, 1943, 
I gave the results of a rather extensive study 
on excess profits by corporations giving nu- 
merous illustrations. I found corporations 
with little or no capital operating on Gov- 
ernment funds and making tremendous 
profits. One corporation with $65,000 capi- 
tal stock and surplus and $6,696,000 Defense 
Plant capital took 60 percent net profit be- 
fore taxes on $50,771,000 worth of machine- 
gun sales to the Government after paying 
themselves $3,000,000 management and engi- 
neering fees through another corporation 
owned by them. After paying back $23,000,- 
000 under renegotiation, including half the 
fee, and paying $4,800,000 in taxes, this little 
corporation had a net profit in 1942, after 
renegotiation and after taxes of $1,880,918, 
in addition to a $1,500,000 engineering fee, on 
a paid-in capital and surplus of $65,000. 

Another corporation showed a net profit 
before taxes of $18,000,000 or 87½ percent 
on gross sales to the Government of $48,000,- 
000. After refunding more than $6,500,000 
under renegotiation, paying $8,500,000 in 
taxes, this corporation had $3,200,000 profit 
left after taxes and after renegotiation, or 
nearly 16 percent on the invested capital 
and earned surplus. 

Another corporation took a net profit, be- 
fore taxes, of $125,00C,000 or 28 percent on 
the gross sale of $450,000,000. After refund- 
ing $65,000,000 under renegotiation and pay- 
ing #45,000,000 in taxes, this corporation had 
$13,600,000 left on an invested capital and 
earned surplus of $47,000,000. This corpora- 
tion increased its surplus more than 88,000. 
000 from 1940 to 1942. 

Another corporation took a net profit, be- 
fore taxes, of $35,000,000 or approximately 
27% percent on gross sales of $127,000,000. 
In addition approximately $10,000,000 was 
earned on cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contracts, 
making a total net profit before taxes of 
$45,000,000. After refunding $14,000,000 un- 
der renegotiation and paying $24,000,000 in 
taxes, this company had left approximately 
$7,000,000 profit, after renegotiation and 
taxes, or approximately 37 percent of the in- 
vested capital and earned surplus of $20,- 
000,000. 

JACK & HEINTZ 


One of the corporations which has taken 
the greatest profit on the smallest capital 
is Jack & Heintz. I would not mention this 
corporation by name but for the fact that 
they have been flooding the desk of every 
Congressman with charges that the Govern- 
ment has been unfair. Let us examine the 
real facts. This company was organized in 
November 1940 with a capital stock structure 
consisting of 100 shares no-par-value stock 
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for which the three Jacks and Heintz paid 
in the sum of $500 or $125 each. They also 
paid in $99,500 in surplus which was not in 
cash but in assets and patent rights of an 
old corporation. Thus we have a corpora- 
tion of four individual stockholders who 
show a paid up capital stock and surplus of 
$100.000. 

My records show that this company ob- 
tained Government funds through the De- 
fense Plant Corporation up to August 31, 
1943, the folfowing sums: First commitment 
approved, $396,021; second commitment ap- 
proved, $3,046,292.34; third commitment ap- 
proved, $1,613,346.25; fourth commitment 
approved, $5,137,650.29. 

In other words the taxpayers furnished 
$10,193,309.88 of their cash capital and Jack 
& Heintz, according to these figures, fur- 
nished $500 actual cash and $99,500 in prop- 
erty and patent rights. Of course, they can 
operate cheaply when they have no deprecia- 
tion to charge off, no capital invested, but 
let us see what the real picture is. 

Earnings, for the calendar year of 1941, 
before taxes were $932,024 and after taxes 
$289,089. Earnings for the year 1942 before 
taxes were $7,740,829. The earnings before 
taxes were 7,740 percent of the capital stock 
and paid-in surplus and after taxes 1,740 per- 
cent of the capital stock and paid-in surplus, 

Thus in 1942, after setting aside $173,680 
for depreciation and obsolescence; after pay- 
ing the three top officers $116,645 each; after 
giving a Christmas bonus of $944,300 (I am 
told one secretary was given a bonus of 
$39,000); after paying wages that, according 
to their statement averaged an annual rate 
of $5,172 per employee, as shown in my state- 
ment to the House on June 29, 1943, and after 
paying $6,000,000 in income and excess- 
profits taxes, this company showed a total 
1942 earnings of $1,740,839 on an invested 
capital and paid-in surplus of $100,000. The 
total pay roll for 1942 was $8,886,000 while 
the annual sales for the year were $23,661,000. 
This company has an exceptionally good pro- 
duction and low-cost record. 

Jack & Heintz forget to mention in their 
statement that the two Jacks and Mr. Heintz 
paid themselves in 1942 $116,645 each in sal- 
aries; that they had paid $944,000 in Christ- 
mas bonuses, including $39,000 to one secre- 
tary; that the Defense Plant Corporation fur- 
nished them with defense plant facilities, 
equipment, etc, in the amount of $10,193,309 
and that they themselves only contributed 
$100,000 in actual cash, property, and patent 
rights. Of course the Government would not 
allow the $944,000 in bonuses to employees 
who were being paid the wage scale that Jack 
& Heintz were paying. Of course they would 
not allow a $39,000 bonus to a secretary. Of 
course they would not allow $116,000 salary 
for two of the Jacks and Mr. Heintz when 
those funds come out of the United States 
Treasury. These people are being paid with 
Government funds because their factory pay 
rolls are being met with Government funds. 
They are just as much a Government em- 
ployee insofar as being paid out of the Treas- 
ury is concerned as is the $1,260 or $1,440 
Government clerk under Civil Service. 

EXCESS PROFITS WILLINGLY REFUNDED 


Hundreds of corporations have found 
themselves with excess profits and are cheer- 
fully and gladly refunding them. Ninety 
percent of the corporations are in this clas- 
sification and the other 10 percent must be 
compelled to refund their excess war profits. 
WHO PAYS FOR THESE LABOR COSTS AND EXCESS 

PROFITS? 

A part of the money wasted, including 
moneys paid in excess wages and excess cor- 
poration profits, is being paid out of current 
taxation and the remainder is being paid by 
borrowing and issuing bonds. 

According to Mr. Roosevelt’s message to 
Congress, the public debt will aggregate 
$258,000,000,000 at the end of the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1945, for which we are ap- 
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propriating now. We are told that this debt 
will reach the tremendous sum of $300,000,- 
000,000, or twice the assessed valuation of 
every piece of property—real and personal, 
tangible or intangible on the assessment 
rolls of the various assessing units of the 48 
States. The principal and interest of this 
debt will have to be earned and paid for in 
a large part by the worker, including the ex- 
serviceman, 

But let us be more specific and see just 
who is paying and will pay for this tremen- 
dous waste which will aggregate billions of 
dollars in our war effort. The De- 
partment records show that in 1944, 67,300,- 
000 people will receive in incomes $157,000,- 
000,000 and pay $22,000,000,000 in Federal and 
personal taxes. 

A break-down shows that 21,600,000 indi- 
viduals, including heads of familiies, will re- 
ceive this year $19,200,000,000 in incomes of 
$1,000 or less, or an average income of ap- 
proximately $890 a year per person and will 
pay $500,000,000 in Federal and personal 
taxes. 

Twenty-four million, four hundred thou- 
sand more individuals, including heads of 
families, will receive this coming year, $42,- 
400,000,000 in incomes of $1,000 to $2,000 and 
pay $4,100,000,000 in Federal and personal 
taxes. 

Twelve million two hundred thousand 
more individuals will receive $34,600,000,000 
in incomes of $2,000 to $3,000 a year and will 
pay $3,400,000,000 in Federal and personal 
taxes, Sixty percent of the income this year 
is going to people with incomes under $3,000 
and 80 percent of the income is going to those 
with annual incomes of $5,000 a year or less. 

ese are the people who will pay the heavy 
axes, It is their money that the President is 
using to meet the factory pay rolls, including 
machine-gun assemblers who are receiving as 
high as $8,700 a year and 18-year-old girls 
who receive as high as $65 to $75 a week. 

Oh, but the President says we will limit in- 
comes to $25,000 a year. Let us see what the 
record shows. The Treasury report shows 
that 110,000 individuals will receive $7,400,- 
000,000 in incomes of $25,000 and over and 
pay $4,400,000,000 in taxes. If you take the 
entire income of every person in the United 
States who will receive in 1944 an income of 
$25,000 or more you would only add $3,000,- 
000,000 to the Treasury of the United States. 
Incidentally, may I say that I will go along 
with anyone in taxing incomes down to a 
minimum. I will not go along with a policy 
limiting incomes paid in competitive busi- 
ness. So when we are wasting money it is the 
money of the low-income group and wage 
earner which we are throwing down a rat 
hole. 

SMALL BUSINESS PAYS 


While we are making millionaires in in- 
dustry through excess profits and while ex- 
cess profits are being taken by both labor 
and corporations, thousands of small busi- 
nessmen are being forced to the wall finan- 
cially because of business conditions and are 
forced out of business due to inability to 
obtain peacetime material or help. These 
people are paying heavy taxes. Thousands 
of other small businessmen are making small 
profits or no profits and are paying heavy 
taxes which go to make up both excess labor 
and excess corporate profits, 

WHO PAYS? 
- Who pays for all this waste of public funds, 
extravagance, and inefficiency? The railroad 
worker, the day laborer, the low-paid factory 
worker, the skilled worker who has spent 
years learning his trade, the miner, the school 
teacher, the farmer, the white-collar worker, 
the businessman—these and millions of 
others will pay for this waste, extravagance, 
and inefficiency. They will pay for exces- 
sive costs and excessive profits. It has been 
estimated that it will take a tax levy of six 


billion annually to pay for and amortize a 
$300,000,000,000 debt in 50 years. The re- 
turning serviceman, who has won the war, 
will have to work and toil and sweat and 
pay a tax the rest of his life to pay for this 
waste. His children, and perhaps his chil- 
dren's children, will pay. Every citizen, rich 
or poor, big and small, will pay and pay 
and pay. There is no easy way out. 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S SO-CALLED BILL OF RIGHTS 


In 1933 when Mr. Roosevelt first came into 
office he stated, and properly so, that one- 
third of the people in America were ill-fed, ill- 
clothed, and ill-housed. At that time the to- 
tal income of the Nation reached a low point 
of forty-six billion. By income payments 
I mean the total income of the country, 
wages and salaries, farm incomes, rents, divi- 
dends, etc. It is this income against which 
taxes are levied Only recently Mr. Roosevelt 
in a message to Congress set forth what he 
called a second bill of rights in which he 
stated that every family had: 1. The right to 
earn enough to provide adequate food, cloth- 
ing, and recreation. 2. The right of every 
farmer to raise and seli his products at a 
rate which would give him and his family 
a decent living. 3. The right of every family 
to a decent home. 4. The right to a good 
education. 5. The right to adequate protec- 
tion through. old-age security, accident, and 
unemployment insurance, etc. He made the 
statement, Necessitous men are not free 
men.” Again, “People who are hungry and 
out of a job are the stuff out of which dicta- 
tors are made.“ To all this we Republicans 
agree. Hungry men and women brought 
about the French Revolution. However, a 
man can be just as hungry if he has a job 
and isn't earning enough to care for himself 
and family as he is without a job or with 
a job on Work Projects Administration. After 
11 years of the New Deal, Mr. Roosevelt 
speaks of these rights which the people 
should have but do not have. All of these 
things were promised the people 11 years 
ago and promised repeatedly since then. To 
the extent that we have these things, they 
were brought about in a large part by war 
or prewar emergency conditions and not 
through Mr. Roosevelt’s efforts. 


AFTER 11 YEARS OF THE NEW DEAL, ONE-THIRD 
OF THE PEOPLE ARE STILL ILL-FED, ILL~CLOTHED, 
AND ILL-HOUSED 
Let us see just what the situation is today 

after 11 years of New Deal promises. Let us 

see just what constitutes a decent living. In 


1937 the Minimum Wage Board of the Dis- 


trict of Columbia set forth a minimum budget 
for a single woman and in 1943 the Labor 
Department brought that budget up to date. 
That budget is as follows: 


Estimated November 1943 cost of a weekly 
budget for a single woman, approved Nov. 2, 
1937, by the Minimum Wage Board of the 
District of Columbia 


Estimated 


Item November 


Room and board 


All items priced 
Other sundries included in 
this budget. 


Total cost. anne 


1 This budget was prepared by the. Minimum Wage 


Board in 1937. It has been brought up.to date by using 
8 indexes prepared by the Bureau of Labor 
es. 
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I do not believe that this budget is ex- 
cessive. Congress increased wages of the 
lower income group because it wás considered 
too low. However, let us take the budget 
as it is: 

This budget would require an annual pay 
check of $1,191 a year to maintain what the 
Minimum Wage Board calls a minimum re- 
quirement in the District of Columbia for a 
single person. While this may be high in 
some areas, it may be low in others but we 
can use it as a yardstick. 


TWELVE MILLION TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
THOUSAND SINGLE PERSONS WILL HAVE 1944 
INCOMES OF $1,000 OR LESS 


According to the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment estimates for 1944 and breaking down 
the 21,600,000 incomes of individuals of $1,000 
or less into single persons and heads of fami- 
lies, we find that 12,250,000 single persons 
will receive in 1944 incomes of $1,000 a year 
or less with an average of $897 out of which 
they have to pay their income and other taxes. 
This would be $300 a year, plus taxes, less 
than the budget provided for by the Minimum 
Wage Board of the District of Columbia. 
Can all of these people be said to be well-fed, 
well-clothed, and well-housed? If not, then 
they must be ill-fed, ill-clothed, and ill- 
housed. 


THIRTY-SEVEN MILLION FOUR HUNDRED AND 
EIGHTY THOUSAND AMERICANS LIVING ON AVER- 
AGE ANNUAL FAMILY INCOME OF $880 


The Labor Department describes the typi- 
cal and average family as consisting of 4 
people—a man, his wife, a boy age 13 and a 
girl age 8. They have made up what they call 
a minimum wage budget as found by the 
Work Projects Administration in 33 of the 
largest cities on June 1, 1943. This budget 
runs from $1,541 a year as high as $1,809 a 
year with an average of approximately $1,700 
a year for a family of 4, The Detroit, Mich., 
budget is set at $1,798 a year. Going back 
to the income-tax records, we find that 9,370,- 
000 married persons, and heads of families, 
will receive in 1944 incomes of $1,000 or less 
with an average income of $880 per year. 
This means that after 11 years of the New 
Deal 4 times 9,370,000 Americans, or 
37,480,000 Americans, are living on an aver- 
age income of $880 per year per family of 4. 
This is approximately one-half the average 
amount the Labor Department says a family 
of four requires for a decent living in the 33 
largest cities. Surely these 37,480,000 Ameri- 
cans do not come under Mr. Roosevelt's defi- 
nition of having a decent living. 


TWENTY-NINE MILLION EIGHT HUNDRED THOU- 
SAND MORE AMERICANS LIVING ON AN ANNUAL 
FAMILY INCOME OF FROM $1,000 TO $1,500 


United States Treasury records show that 
7,450,000 married persons or heads of families 
will receive incomes this year of from $1,000 
to $1,500. Multiplying this number by 4 
for the average family, we find that these 
29,800,000 more Americans live on incomes 
of $1,000 to $1,500 per year per family of 4. 
In this group we find millions of white collar 
workers, section men on the railroads, school 
teachers, miners and in fact we find people 
from every walk of life. Mr. Roosevelt is 
taking the taxes that these people are paying 
into the Treasury and turning it over to ma- 
chine gun assemblers who are getting more 
money per year in some cases than a lieuten- 
ant general in the Army. Soldiers, sailors, 
and marines have to learn to assemble ma- 
chine guns and take them down again blind- 
folded in fox holes, gun turrets, etc., for as 
little as $50 a month. 


SIXTY-SEVEN MILLION TWO HUNDRED AND 
EIGHTY THOUSAND AMERICANS LIVE ON ANNUAL 
_ PAMILY INCOME OF $1,500 OR LESS 
Summarizing these two last groups alone 
and not including the 12,250,000 single per- 
sons with incomes of $1,000 or less, we have 
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16,820,000 heads of families supporting, or 
trying to support, 67,820,000 Americans on 
incomes of $1,500 or less. 

When the New Deal Party in the coming 
campaign points with pride to the $157,000,- 
000,000 wartime income produced by issuance 
of bonds and taxes let them point to these 
67,000,000 Americans who are in this low- 
income group. 

Let us proceed again. There are 2,151,640 
persons who are being paid an average of 
$26.46 per person per month old-age assist- 
ance. Can these people be said to be well 
fed, well clothed, and well housed? We have 
134,804 men on railroad retirement who re- 
ceive an average of $66.25 per month to sup- 
port themselves and dependents. In view of 
wartime costs can these people be said to be 
well-housed, well-clothed, and well-fed? 

We find approximately 75,000 Government 
employees including postal employees on re- 
tirement who are receiving an average of $966 
a year to support themselves and families, 
Two and one-half billion dollars of the in- 
come in 1944 will be paid out to several million 
people in old-age pensions, retirements of 
various kinds in small sums. Many of these 
people wbo have paid their hard-earned 
money into a fund find they are being paid in 
a dollar which purchases 50 percent of what 
the dollar they paid in purchased. Surely no 
one will contend that these people are well- 
fed, well-clothed, and well-housed. We are 
taking money from them in taxes that they 
should have to buy bread and milk and 
clothes and food for children and turning 
that money over in profits to corporations 
and in excess wages to people who are not 
and cannot earn the money they are being 
paid. In view of these facts, can we say that 
we are now properly feeding, clothing, and 
housing that third of the people which Mr. 
Roosevelt said 11 years ago were ill-fed, ill- 
clothed, and ill-housed, or are they still ill- 
led, ill-clothed, and ill-housed? 


SECTION MAN PAID $23.80 A WEEK 


In making a study of labor costs, I stopped 
a railroad section man in a little town of a 
thousand people. I knew him personally. He 
has a wife and five children, and lived in a 
tarpaper shack. I asked him to show me the 
tear sheet of his last pay check. The tear 
sheet shows the amount he earned and the 

amount of deductions for various purposes. 
He had $23.80 left as take-home pay after de- 
ductions for a 48-hour week to support him- 
self, the wife and five children. He was work- 
ing 48 hours a week and they could work him 
56 hours a week, including Sundays, without 
overtime. So long as they did not work him 
more than 8 hours in 1 day, he drew no over- 
time. He saw factory workers getting time 
an a half for Saturday, double time for Sun- 
day, incentive bonuses, night bonuses, vaca- 
tion bonuses and other bonuses. He saw the 
Government taking his tax money, small 
though it may be but money he needed des- 
perately to support that little family, putting 
it into the Treasury and then paying it out in 
excess labor costs to people who were not 
earning it. 

I am not condoning strikes. No one can 
condone or justify wartime strikes but I can 
appreciate the position of a man like this— 
walking home with a little check to his 
family in the face of those conditions. 

I have a letter from a responsible party 
who wrote me of 3 railroad engineers who 
have worked 30 years each on an engine. 
They were married men. Their wives went 
into a defense plant and after a few weeks of 
training were making more money than their 
husbands were making after 30 years of ex- 
perience and hard work. Are you surprised 
there is dissatisfaction? 

On my way home to Michigan recently, I 
picked up a marine in the city of Washing- 
ton. I took him on all the way to Uniontown, 
Pa—some 200 miles. He had worked in a 
coal mine since he was 14 years old and his 


father was still working in a coal mine. He 
dir not know who I was. I asked him to tell 
me the kind of a contract they had, the one 
they were trying to change, and just what his 
father did from the time he left the house 
until he got back. He told me that his father 
left the house for a shift, walked 2 miles, 
rode 10 miles in the car to the mouth of the 
mine, went down the shaft, walked 314 
miles underground, picked up the pick and 
shovel and it was then that his pay started. 
He worked 7 hours, not including 30 minutes 
for lunch, laid down his pick and shovel and 
his pay stopped. He walked 31% miles under- 
ground, rode up the shaft, rode 10 more 
miles and then walked the 2 more to his 
home. There was charged against his check 
blasting powder, caps, fuses, tool breakage— 
he furnishing his own tools—tool repair, oil 
for his lamp in addition to his withholding 
tax, social security and other deductions. 
The base pay of a miner was $1 an hour. 
That is the contract they were trying to get 


away from. I am not justifying strikes but. 


one can readily see how the miner feels when 
he sees 18-year-old girls getting $65 to $75 a 
week paid for out of his tax money. Iam not 
justifying strikes but I do want to give you 
some of the reasons behind this labor trouble 
we are having. When we are having labor 
trouble, it is often a case of Mr. Roosevelt's 
chickens coming home to roost. 

The New Deal administration has been call- 
ing some of these low-paid workers disloyal 
and inflationists because they dared to ask 
for that decent living which was promised 
them. They have been crucified because they 
ask for enough money to buy food to fill the 
stomachs of little children and to keep their 
bodies covered with decent clothing, 


WHAT IS NOT INFLATION 


Let me lay down here and now a funda- 
mental principle as to what is not inflation. 
Paying an individual or the head of a family 
enough money whether in wages or other 
income to support himself and family in com- 
mon decency is not and can never be in- 
flationary. Money spent for the necessities 
of life to keep body and soul together will 
never bring about inflation. Taking money 
we call taxes away from the low-income 
groups which should be spent for bread, but- 
ter, milk, and food to fill the stomachs of 
hungry children will not avert inflation. 
Such a policy can only bring about suffering, 
crime, immorality, and poor citizenship. 


CONCLUSION—MILLIONS OF AMERICANS ARE 
LOOKING TO THE REPUBLICAN PARTY FOR 
LEADERSHIP 
Millions of Americans are today looking 

to the Republican Party for real leadership. 

Millions of workers have been bitterly dis- 

appointed by Mr. Roosevelt and the New 

Deal. They have been disillusioned and 

are now learning by bitter experience that 

most of the things which Mr. Roosevelt and 
the New Deal were supposed to give them 
have not been given them or have to be paid 
for and paid for dearly. Many of them feel 
that Mr. Roosevelt has misled, misinformed, 
misrepresented, if not betrayed them. These 
and millions of Americans of all political 
parties are convinced that Mr. Roosevelt has 
led them from democratic ideals and princi- 
ples into fields of radicalism. They can no 
longer follow him. These millions from all 
walks of life are looking to the Republican 

Party for leadership. They have no other 

place to go. They still have faith in America. 

If Socialism or Communism obtains a foot- 

hold in this Nation, it will be because these 

masses have lost faith. God help the Na- 
tion if the Republican Party fails them. 
Abraham Lincoln was a great leader. 

Great leaders are always humble. He was 

greatest in his love for, faith, and belief in 

the common people. He had faith in the 
masses and they had faith in him. He be- 
lieved in them and they believed in him. 
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Nothing could shake the faith of the com- 
mon people in that great leader and nothing 
could shake his faith in the common people. 
It was because he had faith in them and 
they in him that he was able to carry this 
Nation successfully through a great national 
crisis in history. What this Nation needs 
today is real leadership—someone who 
can bring about the solution of these great 
and intricate problems which confront this 
Nation, a great leader, a humble leader who 
can sit on a plow beam beside a farmer and 
talk over his problems; who can sit on a 
railroad tie and talk to the sectionman about 
his problems; who can sit in an engine cab 
and talk to the engineer, fireman, and con- 
ductor; one who can stand beside a lathe in a 
factory and talk over the problems of the 
factory worker; who, if need be, can go into 
the bowels of the earth and talk over the 
problems of the miner; one who in his desire 
to serve will find time to talk with the hum- 
blest citizen of the land and discuss his 
problems with him, 

What America needs today is a great leader; 
one who, like Abraham Lincoln, has faith in 
the masses and in whom the masses have 
faith; one who believes in the common peo- 
ple and in whom the common people believe; 
a courageous, God-fearing leader; one who, 
if need be, can say “No” to any group whether 
in the ranks of labor or industry; one who will 
protect the low-income groups from unjust 
demands, whether by labor or industry, and 
protect the common masses from unjust 
demands of both labor and industry. 

What the Nation needs is a great leader 
who can lead with a confident knowledge 
that the masses are following him and who 
need not look back to see whether they are in 
fact following him. Give the Nation that 
leader and the great masses will turn to him 
and bury their betrayers beneath an ava- 
lanche of ballots. Give the masses that lead - 
ership and they will be a pillar of strength 
to him who dares to do the right as -God 
gives him to see that right. 

Our constitutional Government and all 
the rights guaranteed under it depend as 
never before upon that leadership. Without 
it, I fear such Government may be lost to us 
forever. The great masses look to the Re- 
publican Party bopefully and almost prayer- 
fully. The Republican Party must be pre- 
pared to furnish that leadership, It cannot, 
it dare not, and I am confident it will not, fail. 


Hannegan’s Political Gall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


. HON. JOSEPH E. TALBOT 


oF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. TALBOT, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I desire to include the following 
editorial from the Waterbury Republi- 
can of February 5, 1944: 

HANNEGAN’S POLITICAL GALL 


One has to be a bred-in-the-bones politi- 
cian to have the gall to deliver an address like 
that of the new Democratic National chair- 
man, Robert E. Hannegan, read for him in 
Birmingham, Ala., Thursday night because he 
had missed his plane and could not be there, 
The Republicans are accused of causing in- 
fiation and Franklin D, Roosevelt is lauded 
as having saved us from this dire evil. 

Labor unions point to Government cost of 
living statistics as phony, complaining that 
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costs have become so oppressive as to justify 
their demand for pay increases. We doubt 
that anyone can be found who will testify 
that inflation has been held so beautifully in 
control as Chairman Hannegan would have us 
think. 

But it takes Hannegan to tell us that the 
Republicans, not the administration in pow- 
er, are responsible for economic or any other 
troubles the people may find themselves con- 
fronted by. Blandly he will next ask us to 
believe that the public debt which rose from 
a total of about $20,000,000,000 when Roose- 
velt took over to almost seventy-three billions 
by the time we came into this war—elimi- 
nating the astronomical climbing of the war 
period—is something put upon the Nation by 
Republicans who were not in power, and not 
by Roosevelt. 

Blandly he will tell us that it was the Re- 
publicans and not the New Deal adminis- 
trators who put 3,000,000 civil employees 
upon the public pay roll. Blandly he will 
tell us that the fiscal policies that put this 
Nation in a deficit without exception every 
year of the entire period of Roosevelt's ad- 
ministration are due to the Republicans. 
Blandly he will place upon Republicans the 
responsibility for the fact that our Federal 
Government expenditures jumped from 
about four and a half billions in the year 
preceding the advent of Roosevelt to over 
twelve and a half billion the year before we 
entered this war—again we eliminate the 
War-period expenditures. 5 

This effort to unload upon the Republicans 
the responsibility for what happened while 
the Roosevelt New Deal administration was 
in powe: must mean that the New Deal 
leaders themselves are smelling the odor. 
They haven't the nerve to state that it does 
not exist and so shift to the campaign tech- 
nique of trying to put the blame for it all 
upon Republicans who were the minority all 
these years. We thus get an example of 
the sort of campaign oratory we are going 
to be subjected to this year. 


The Tax Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, with great 
reluctance I shall vote against the con- 
ference report on the tax bill (H. R. 
3687). I realize that the conferees have 
worked faithfully on the job and many 
provisions of the bill as reported by the 
conferees have my heartiest approbation. 

I particularly approve the provisions 
of the report in reference to the renego- 
tiation of contracts. I am glad at the 
amendment eliminating the increase 
made in the House bill of the rate of 
postage on third-class mail. 

But I have consistently advocated a 
sales or spending tax with substantial 
cost-of-living exemptions as the most ef- 
fective antidote for inflation, and I think 
the bill should have made some provi- 
sion of this sort, instead of making the 
provisions which it makes for various 
excise taxes on luxuries or presumed 
luxuries. I agree with the view that we 
should pay currently for as much of the 
war as we can and I am satisfied that 
there is still a good deal of current high 
earnings going into goods and commod- 


ities far from indispensable. I think that 
we need the deterrent effect of such a 
spending tax. 

I am greatly disturbed at the infia- 
tionary dangers which beset us, the con- 
stantly mounting national debt, the un- 
precedented sums of money in circula- 
tion. It is true that prices have thus far 
been held in line on the whole remark- 
ably well; on many items they are well 
below those of the last war. But I do not 
think that we should on this account 
deceive ourselves as to the existing dan- 
gers. The inflationary implications of 
our present debt structure are far greater 
than any which existed in 1917 or 1918. 

I am satisfied that the present admin- 
istration has no anti-inflation program 
of any value. I do not think that bor- 
rowing money to pay consumer or roll- 
back subsidies will curb inflation. On 
the contrary, I regard those subsidies as 
being in the nature of pensions paid in- 
discriminately, regardless of the means 
of the recipients, most of whom can pay 
their bills from day to day. 

Neither do I see any merit in the 
Treasury’s tax proposals, I do not think 
any material amount of revenue can be 
obtained from taxes in the higher income 
brackets, They are too few in number. 
Corporate taxation must leave the cor- 
porations with enough capital and sur- 
plus to meet the shocks of conversion to 
a peacetime economy and to maintain 
employment, 

The vast majority of incomes in this 
country are under $5,000. Some of these 
incomes could stand more taxation with- 
out undue hardship. Others whose in- 
comes have not benefited from the war 
would accommodate themselves to higher 
taxes only with great difficulty. A sales 
or spending tax with cost-of-living ex- 
emptions would automatically reach the 
incomes with surplus spending power, as 
evidenced by actua) spending. 

The insincerity of the administration’s 
efforts to curb inflation were illustrated 
in December when the majority leader 
went out of his way—REcorD, page 
10706—to commend a bill increasing the 
pensions of Spanish War Veterans, 
though it came to the House with a re- 
port from the Veterans’ Administration 
which refused to recommend passage of 
the bill and described it as contrary to 
the President’s program. 

If we are really out, as I think we 
should be, to fight inflation, I think we 
should be bolder and more honest than 
the administration is at the present time. 
It is for this purpose that I vote against 
the conference report, notwithstanding 
its meritorious features. 


Strike-Free Record in War Industries at 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES M. FITZPATRICK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to revise and extend my 
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remarks, I include two articles which 
appeared in the Yonkers Home News, 
one on January 25, 1944, and one on 
February 1, 1944, setting forth the fact 
that Yonkers, N. Y., has established a 
very important record in having no in- 
dustrial disturbances or strikes since 
Pearl Harbor and before. 

The Yonkers Home News is a weekly 
paper sponsored by the Alexander Smith 
Memorial Foundation, Ine., and is sent 
free to 10,000 servicemen from Yonkers 
all over the world. 

I wish to compliment the city of Yon- 
kers, together with the employers and 
employees of all these plants on the great 
contribution they have made toward 
winning the war by avoiding strikes. 

I believe it would be advisable for the 
United States Government to give to any 
city in the country some award of honor 
or recognition for a record such as the 
city of Yonkers has set in connection 
with the war effort. 


|From the Yonkers (N. Y.) Home News of 
January 25, 1944] 


No STRIKES HERE IN WAR— YONKERS HAs BEEN 
FREE OF LABOR LOCKOUTS ON DEFENSE WORK 
Durinc Duration—May Bre NATIONAL 
RECORD 


Yonkers may be setting a national record 
for cities of its size in the Nation. One thing 
is certain, it cannot be excelled in the avoid- 
ance of labor strikes in war work. The fact 
is that the Terrace City in the Hudson Valley 
has not had a single strike in war production 
work since Pearl Harbor. And long before 
that, while the Nation was beginning to arm, 
there was no lockout to mar this record. 

These are the glad tidings the Home News 
is able to convey to the thousands of Yon- 
kers men and women in the armed service 
scattered as they are all over the globe. 

At the present time there are 17 industrial 
enterprises in this city producing what is re- 
quired for the war effort in about as many 
different lines, every one of which has been 
performing 60 minutes of every working hour 
without interruption of any kind caused by 
labor disputes. w 

It is estimated that the number of men 
and women engaged in these tasks ranges as 
high as 15,000 and that about every one of 
them has a relative or close friend in the 
service. 

In addition to the 17 leading employers 
there are a number of smaller producers 
which have been called upon from time to 
time to do war work, and their record is as 
free from industrial disturbances as the larger 
ones. 

This city whose population was recorded at 
142,000 in the Federal census of 1940 can 
match any other city in the Union in this 
respect and is surpassed by none because its 
rating stands at 100 percent today. 


SOME MAY CROSS FINGERS 


These interesting facts now beginning to 
dawn on all concerned may be discussed with 
a crossing of the fingers or with the customary 
knocking on wood. But it is comforting to 
realize that both employers and employees 
have proceeded thus far on a principle that 
has made for peace, and that gives good prom- 
ise of its continuance. 


A FINE EXAMPLE 


The leaders of the city’s chief industries 
have set an example of cooperating with their 
workers, and have employed every means 
within their power to stimulate the produc- 
tion that the war effort has required. This 
has been met with a like attitude upon the 
employees and their leaders, stirred by patri-- 
otic fervor, and a determination to reach 
every goal that has been set. The code they 
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have both embraced is best explained in the 
words, Come let us reason together.“ 


VICTORY PERFORMANCE 


Until the last war order has been filled 
here, with victory and peace proclaimed, the 
performance to date gives every promise of 
a continuance. 

It may be that this city will be one, or one 
with other patriotic communities, which will 
have earned national if not international 
recognition for having kept the faith of “No 
strikes during the war.” 

PRODUCERS FOR THE WAR 

The industrial centers where employers 
and employees have stood out conspicuously 
in the record Yonkers has made and is mak- 
ing follow: 

Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co. 

Phelps Dodge Copper Products Corporation, 
Eabirshaw Division. 

Otis Elevator Co. 

Poirier & McLane Corporation. 

American Sinteel Corporation, 320 Yonkers 
Avenue. 

American Dietaids Co., 176 S. Broadway, 
diet aids. 

Beccpa Glove Mills, 4 Warburton Avenue, 
knit gloves. 

Arthur G. Blair, Inc., 145 Alexander Street, 
equipping boats. 
ae Curtains, Inc., 45 John Street, cur- 

ins. 

Campbell & Sons Manufacturing Co., 117 
Stanley Avenue, hats. 

Havranek Bros., 196 Ashburton Avenue, 
meat products. í 

Hipwell Manufacturing Co., 252 Hawthorne 
Avenue, instrument cases, 

Ludlow Spring & Welding Co., 217 River- 
dale Avenue, ship funnels. 

New York Engineering Co., 80 Babcock 
Place. 

Nye Machine Co., 70 McLean Avenue, ma- 
chine shop. 
ee i Chemical Co., Nepera Park, chem- 

8. 

Riverdale Glove Co., 95 Riverdale Avenue, 
knit gloves. 

Refined Syrups & Sugars Co., Vark Street, 
sugar products. 

Saunders Tool & Machine Co., Inc., 31 
Atherton Avenue. 

United States Shipbuilding Corporation, 
Ludlow Field, ships. 

U.S, Industrial Chemical Corporation, Vark 
Street. 

White Swan Uniforms, Inc., 21 St. Casimir 
Avenue. 

„ Woodworking Co., 157 Tibbetts 


[From the Yonkers (N. Y.) Home News of 
February 1, 1944] 


Press anD Rapio Ham No-Srerke RECORD 


Here—100 N. B. C. STATIONS BROADCAST 
SALUTE TO YONKERS 


The no-strike record in War Production es- 
tablished by this city has already been widely 
advertised. The newspapers of the State and 
country through dispatches issued by the As- 
sociated Press and by the National Broadcast- 
ing Co. have made known to millions of 
Americans at home and abroad the enviable 
achievement, following a news story appear- 
ing in the New York Times detailing the per- 
formance. 


ONE HUNDRED BROADCASTS THROUGHOUT THE 
NATION 


„Hat's off to the city of Yonkers! That 
Hudson River city has had no strikes in any 
of its industries engaged in war production 
since or before Pearl Harbor. The Yonkers 
Home News disclosed this fact today. The 
city’s men in uniform all over the world will 
zen of it when this week’s issue reaches 

em.” 

These were the comments of Morgan 
Boatty, the well-known commentator of the 
National Broadcasting Co., over Station 


WEAF, Wednesday evening, in his broadcast 
of Associated Press news of the day, from 
Washington, D. C. It was a Red Network 
presentation over a coast-to-coast hock-up 
ot 100 stations. The National Broadcasting 
Co. told the Home News on Thursday that 
millions of listeners are guaranteed the Alka- 
Seltzer Co., which sponsors the program. 


BATON ROUGE FIRST TO FALL IN LINE 


Other cities awakened by Yonkers’ leader- 
ship in setting forth its claim have begun to 
survey their own conditions. The first of 
these to fall in line is Baton Rouge, La. 
There the publisher of the Daily Advocate, 
which is also issuing a Home News for that 
city’s servicemen, Mr. K. H. Knox, tells of the 
Yonkers achievement under the headline, 
Yonkers Sets Record for Labor Harmony, fol- 
lowing which he places his city on the Honor 
Roll of Patriotism with this declaration: 

“You can be proud of the way war industry 
in Baton Rouge is backing you up—there 
are none here who will ‘stab you in the back’ 
tc gain a few cents an hour of wage increase. 

“The writer has personally talked to the 
heads of the following larger companies and 
each has assured him that since Pearl Harbor 
there has never been the slightest delay in 
the production of war material due to any 
labor dispute or trouble, and that all of his 
company’s employees stand 100 percent in 
every way behind you and in the determina- 
tion to win the war.” 

Then follows a list of the leading industries 
in Baton Rouge. 


TALK OF NATIONAL AWARD TO YONKERS 


Here in Yonkers the chamber of commerce 
and the Yonkers Real Estate Board have 
added their acclaim to the record the city 
has made. Of the 92 municipalities in the 
United States having a population in excess 
of 100,000, Yonkers rated sixty-first in the 
Federal Census of 1940 with 142,598 inhabi- 
tants. 

Already there is talk of Government recog- 
nition of the 100-percent performance, of this 
and other cities that can match it, which 
possibly might take the form of an award of 
honor from Army and Navy or through con- 
gressional action. 


Post-War Priorities for Servicemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a bill which would provide for 
the sale of surplus war materials in small 
units after the present war, and grant 
veterans preferential rights to purchase 
such materials. I quote from the pro- 
visions of the bill: 


That (a) in the sale of surplus war ma- 
terials owned by the United States or by any 
corporation owned or controlled by the 
United States after the termination of the 
present war, the stock of each type of surplus 
war materials proposed to be sold shall be 


divided into small units, according to cost 


price, in order to assure a fair and equitable 
distribution of such materials among pro- 
spective purchasers thereof. 

(b) Preferential rights to purchase such 
materials shall be granted to persons who 
have served during the present war in the 
land and naval forces of the United States 
and have been separated from such service 
under honorable conditions or released from 
active duty. 
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(c) War bonds presented as the purchasing 
medium for any such materials by any vet- 
eran exercising his preferential purchase 
rights shall be accepted in payment for such 
materials at their maturity value. 


This bill is sound in principle since it 
gives the service men and women the 
opportunity that they did not have at the 
close of the last war. The war materials 
were disposed of in large lots to individ- 
uals and firms with large capital. The 
soldiers and sailors are buying war bonds 
and saving a part of their earnings in 
the hope that they can go in business 
for themselves when they return to civil- 
ian life. Under the bill the soldier 
farmer is given an opportunity to buy 
a jeep which he can use on the farm. 
Men in the air service have been trained 
in all phases of aviation and radio. 

These men would be given preference 
in the purchase of aviation and radio 
equipment so that they may put into 
practical effect the training received in 
the service of their country in wartime. 
Many other items could be put to use 
by our fighting men if they could pur- 
chase them in small quantities. 

Every effort is being made to obtain 
the support of the American Legion, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, and other vet- 
erans’ organizations in the passage of 
this legislation. It is believed that these 
groups not only will be favorable to the 
enactment of the bill but will get behind 
it actively. 

ur servicemen are entitled to muster- 
ing-out pay to get them established in 
civilian pursuits, but they are more in- 
terested in the enactment of laws so that 
they can help themselves in earning a 
livelihood for themselves and their fami- 
lies. 


Bureaucracy—Causes and Effects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


` HON. MARION T. BENNETT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


- Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, having been granted unanimous 
consent by the House of Representatives, 
I extend in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
following speech delivered February 6, 
1944, by our distinguished colleague, Hon. 
Everett M. DIRKSEN, of Illinois. This 
speech was broadcast over radio stations 
KGBX and KWTO at Springfield, Mo., 
and over KDRO at Sedalia, Mo. It is 
a thoughtful statement worthy of the 
careful attention of Members of Congress 
and the public. Mr. DIRKSEN by reason 
of his abilities and long honorable service 
in this House, speaks with authority on 
matters of public policy and his observa- 
tions are of Nation-wide interest. 

In this time of distress and bewilderment, 
when government seems to have departed 
from the true purposes for which it has been 
ordained, it might be well to survey the prob- 
lems which confront the Congress and the 
country in the hope of getting a better esti- 
mate of what our true and basic problem 
really is. Today, as never before, the pur- 
poses of government must be clearly and 
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energetically restated. We must travel back 
to the main highway of government and start 
from there. We need a simple and clearly 
understood road map to provide direction for 
the future. 

When the Seventy-eighth Congress’ récon- 
vened, it was beset with a host of problems, 
most of which have not yet been disposed of. 
It must deal with foreign relations and lend- 
lease, with food and relief for those areas 
which have been conquered and occupied 
so that order might be preserved. It must 
deal with taxes and appropriations, with mus- 
ter-out pay and votes for soldiers. It 
must deal with the disposal of surplus war 
goods to prevent a damaging impact upon 
our economy and with the question of the 
renegotiation of war contracts. It must deal 
with contract terminations in order to ex- 
pedite the transition from war to peace so 
that jobs might become immediately avail- 
able for those who are demobilized from our 
armed services and our war plants. 

Later on will come other problems such as 
the size of the Army and Navy that will be 
maintained in the post-war period, the ques- 
tion of post-war controls over our own econ- 
omy, the size and kind of a public-works 
program which will be initiated, if any, and 
many others which will spring out of the 
transition period, 

As we survey this list of problems and poli- 
cies with particular relation to the home 
front, it might be well at the very outset to 
take into account the observation which was 
made nearly 100 years ago by the philosopher, 
Thoreau. It was he.who observed that for 
every person hacking at the roots of evil 
there are 100 hacking at the branches. 

It may be that most of the confusion with 
which we are confronted today as we ponder 
the activities of government, springs from 
the fact that we have not probed deep enough 
for fundamental and underlying causes. It 
mey be that we have been hacking at the 
branches rather than the roots. It may 
be that we have concerned ourselves too 
much with the results of policies and activi- 
ties rather than with causes. Know-why is 
quite as important as the know-how. Today 
we witness attacks upon bureaucracy and 
conflicting Federal programs. We hear much 
of burdensome restrictions upon industry and 
business and of multitudinous reports which 
are required. We hear of and know about 
vexing controls and irritating restrictions. 
We see evidences of waste and extravagance. 
We note the inefficiency and lack of economy 
in Federal activities, and they all provoke a 
storm of protest and discussion. Yet all these 
are but results rather than causes, and the 
real issues before us are deeper and more 
basic. If we can isolate the basic causes, we 
shall see more clearly the real problem which 
lies before the country and the Congress, 

This is a good time to determine where 
we are, how we got there, and what must be 
done to get back to the main road. 

Let us go back to 1932, when economic 
collapse brought Nation-wide distress. Ev- 
ery group in the land was clamoring for ac- 
tion and they got action. The programs 
which were instituted more than a decade 
ago were called “action” programs and bear 
that designation even today. There was a 
widespread belief that our difficulties were 
only temporary and would soon pass away. 
That belief did much to reconcile people 
everywhere to the policies which were insti- 
tuted even though in the Judgment of care- 
ful students of government, many of them 
were a departure from the purposes and ob- 
jectives of government. There was a cer- 
tain willingness to endure controls and defi- 
cit spending since the difficulties were only 
temporary. States and local divisions of gov- 
ernment who had difficulty in meeting re- 
lief problems because of debt limits came 
to Washington and freely threw their re- 
ponsibilities upon the Federal Government. 
People were not too tax-conscious in those 
days and it was reasonably easy to secure 


public support for most any type of a pro- 
gram which had to do with relief. It was a 
time when it was easy to persuade many 
people that our distress stemmed from the 
failure of our economic machine, and that 
we needed a new machine or that we must 
do a lot of tinkering upon the economic sys- 
tem which had carried us along for nearly 
150 years. Thus it was that action programs 
of all kinds were invoked. Now, let us ex- 
amine briefly how these policies were carried 
into effect and how the pattern which devel- 
oped an amazing expansion of the functions 
of the Federal Government, finally developed 
the problems at which we are hacking today. 

One can select any activity of government 
in order to demonstrate this thesis of cause 
and effect. Consider an agency like the 
W. P. A., which was created to make work. 

When the W. P. A. was authorized, it, of 
course, required personnel to make it opera- 
tive. There must be administrators and as- 
sistant administrators. There must be cler- 
ical and fiscal and professional employees. 
There must be regional and district offices 
staffed with personnel of all classifications. 
There must be State and local offices ade- 
quately staffed. And there you encounter 
at once the question of bureaucracy. Mul- 
tiply that agency by the many agencies of 
government and you can readily understand 
how the Federal pay roll grew from about 
600,000 in 1932 to the 3,000,000 who are on 
the rolls today. Bureaucracy is the result; 
the cause is found in the activities which 
have been undertaken and expanded by 
government. 

When such an agency is created and staffed, 
it needs funds with which to meet pay rolls 
and purchase supplies. In addition, there 
must be funds to pay for the projects which 
such an agency undertakes, It quickly runs 
into hundreds of millions and billions, and 
there you encounter the whole problem of 
the expenditure of funds which finally shows 
up in the form of taxes, borrowings, and 
debt. Once more you see cause and effect. 
An increasing national debt, heavier expen- 
ditures, higher taxes, are but the fruit of 
action programs, 

It has been customary for such agencies 
of Government and especially those that deal 
with emergency programs to insist on broad 
and flexible powers if in their own judgment 
they are to operate effectively. They do not 
want to be restricted in their activities by 
provisions of law which are too rigid. They 
want authority to make broad rules and 
regulations to carry out their responsibilities. 
They want power to make rules which also 
carry penalties. Nor do they want those 
rules and regulations to be reviewed in the 
courts. It was this period of emergency ac- 
tivity which gave birth to that seemingly 
harmless phrase in many pieces of legisla- 
tion which reads, “the administrator shall 
have power to make all necessary rules and 
regulations to carry such act into effect.” 
The result can be seen in the form of a vast 
body of administrative law under which the 
Nation operates today and under which the 
people may be penalized. It has resulted in 
administrative management of the Nation 
rather than by law and if that trend con- 
tinues, it will finally mean a nation that is 
completely managed and controlled by offi- 
cers of Government who were not elected to 
office and who are not directly responsive to 
nor responsible to the people. Once again, 
you have cause and effect. 

When an agency of Government is vested 
with this power to make rules and regula- 
tions, it must be delegated and redelegated 
to subordinate personnel. The responsibility 
for the power which is so redelegated from 
the top to the bottom becomes remote as it 
reaches that place where it is applied to the 
affairs of people at the grass-root level and 
accounts for the fact that abuses, discrimi- 
nations, and the invasion of the civil liberties 
of the people so often develops, Here then 
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we find cause and effect as we seek to find a 
remedy for those irritating and vexing appli- 
cations of Federal power as it is applied to the 
daily living of our people. It should be ap- 
parent, therefore, as we consider bureaucracy, 
high taxes, a heavy debt, the growth of ad- 
ministrative management of the affairs of 
the people and the annoying restrictions 
which are placed upon their behavior and 
conduct that these are but results which 
spring from the expansion of the activities of 
the Federal Government and the delegation 
of broad powers to administrative officials 
who are not responsible to the people and 
who cannot be reached at the ballot box. 

It is interesting to observe what has hap- 
pened over the last few years when the 
people’s elected representatives in Congress 
have undertaken to either abolish some of 
the agencies whose continued existence was 
unjustified or to curtail their appropriations 
or to restrict some of their more indefensible 
activities. Administrative agencies have di- 
rectly or indirectly undertaken to apply pres- 
sure for the purpose of influencing Congress 
and diminishing popular confidence in that 
body. 

Wherever the courts have stood in the way 
of the exercise of arbitrary power by a Fed- 
eral agency and there was a likelihood that 
the courts might restrict executive opera- 
tions, an effort was made to prevent a review 
of administrative orders and decisions by 
the courts as happened when such a provi- 
sion was written into the Price Control Act. 
Public opinion was managed by means of 
endless press releases. In many cases the 
Federal pay roll was used as a kind of lobby 
organization to send letters and telegrams 
to Members of the Congress and the Senate 
protesting any action that might be con- ' 
templated in the direction of economy and 
efficiency to give the taxpayers of the coun- 
try a fair deal. Finally many of these emer- 
gency functions were cloaked in a kind of 
moral doctrine in order to give them ap- 
peal to the country and to make it appear 
that any action by the Congress to abolish 
or restrict such activities was a definite blow 
at the general welfare and the common good, 
It is possible, therefore, to summarize the 
basic end result of this program and the ob- 
jective toward which it has been moving. It 
has been essentially based upon the sub- 
mergence and the subjugation of the indi- 
vidual and the development of a mass Col- 
lective philosophy which is diametrically op- 
posed to individual freedom. The emphasis 
has invariably been upon the collective good 
at the expense of the freedom of the indi- 
vidual and if this trend continues, true in- 
dividual freedom and the dignity of human 
personality will be in genuine peril. Free- 
dom and the collective philosophy have not 
and cannot live together in the same coun- 
try. One or the other must eventually tri- 
umph and that will become the basic issue in 
America. In 6,000 years of history there is 
no record that a controlled and managed 
economy has ever succeeded. Yet today, we 
move in that direction. 

Now there must be a remedy for this situ- 

ation. Is it in a better administration of 
this same philosophic concept of govern- 
ment? That would be like calling for more 
efficient administration of the wrong thing 
and is not the answer. The answer lies in 
the maintenance of individual liberty, and in 
a preservation of a balanced form of govern- 
ment. 
The prestige and functions of the Con- 
gress must be recaptured. The power of the 
courts must be restored and maintained. 
It is far better to endure the abuses and in- 
conveniences which may ensue from court 
decisions which restrict administrative or- 
ders and regulations than to risk the de- 
struction of the powers of the judiciary and 
to gradually starve thé appetite for freedom 
and the safeguards with which that freedom 
was surrounded in the Bill of Rights 
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All this we must do but we must do more. 
We need to develop an unshakable determi- 
nation to preserve the climate in which free- 
dom and the free-enterprise system can 
flourish. 

Why have we come so far compared with 
other nations? Is it because we possess 
superior skill, greater resources, and better 
techniques than other nations? These do 
not supply the answer. We have come fur- 
ther because ingenuity and initiative could 
come to full flower under the American sys- 
tem. I believe history will support that 
assertion, We can only hope to meet the 
problems which lie ahead in a turbulent post- 
war period and improve the standards of 
every person in America by the preservation 
of that atmosphere which is so conducive to 
a full expression of our energies. Shall we 
now surrender to the collective philosophy 
and to a system of government under which 
the affairs of the people are administratively 
managed by individuals who become the 
stewards of our individual behavior or shall 
we militantly cling to that which made us 
a great nation and which alone gives promise 
of undreamed of progress in the future? 

Surrounded by soldier graves, a great and 
humble man spoke to his compatriots at 
Gettysburg in the autumn of 1863. There he 
expressed a hope. How appropriate it is 
today. “That this Nation under God shall 
have a new birth of freedom.” It must be 
reborn in hearts and minds throughout the 
land. 


lowa Labor Protests Unfair Little Steel 
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HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a resolution adopted 
unanimously by the Des Moines Trades 
and Labor Assembly, January 16, 1944: 


Whereas it is self-evident to any thinking 
man that the net wage of the average work- 
man to apply on living costs are inadequate; 
and 

Whereas statistics arid figures likewise 
prove that net earnings of wage workers are 
below the amount necessary to afford a rea- 
sonable standard of living; and 

Whereas through the necessities of war, 
government and machinery have been set 
up to control and regulate wage increases; 
and 

Whereas labor, in order to cooperate in the 
war effort, has pledged itself to refrain from 
the use of the strike as a method of obtain- 
ing economic justice; and 

Whereas the National War Labor Board 
and its Regional Boards, in the conduct of 
inquiries and hearings as to the proper wage 
increases to be granted to labor, has found 
itself bound in its opinion by the so-called 
Little Steel formula and other restrictive 
policy rules; and 

Whereas by reason of said Little Steel 
formula so-called area wage brackets and 
other diabolical and senseless rules, merited 
increases for wage workers have been re- 
fused and denied; and 

Whereas by reason of such decisions of the 
War Labor Board, great groups of working 
people have been kept at a wage level in- 
adequate to meet normal needs of even ordi- 
nary diet; and 


Whereas records undeniably disclose that 
corporate net profits after taxes of all types 
and kinds are paid, will, for the year 1943, 
reach an all time staggering total high of 
$8,000,000,000; and 


Whereas the high taxes necessary to win 


the war must come out of the worker’s in- 
come and thus leave greatly reduced amounts 
for living costs, while high taxes for corpo- 
rations, after operating expenses, still leave 
corporations with greater income than ever 
before; and 

Whereas it is necessary that a concerted 
drive be made against the rules, regulations, 
and limitations which prevent decisions of 
wage increases to be made on the merits of 
a case, primarily on the cost of living and 
the inadequacy of the pay; and 

Whereas this can be accomplished only by 
the elimination of the Little Steel formula, 
and other incomprehensible rules and reg- 
ulations of the War Labor Board: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Des Moines Trades and 
Labor Assembly in meeting assembled in Des 
Moines, lowa, this 16th day of January 1944, 
That the said Des Moines Trades and Labor 
Assembly go on record unanimously in its 
own behalf and in behalf of members of or- 
ganized labor of the American Federation of 
Labor in Des Moines, Iowa, that it protests 
most vigorously the unfair, discriminatory 
and vicious practices necessitated by the 
Little Steel formula and other rules, which 
prevent the granting of adequate wage in- 
creases to wage workers; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Des Moines Trades and 
Labor Assembly call upon, by letter or other- 
wise, each affiliated local within its jurisdi- 
tion to the end that the members thereof may 
be appraised and advised of the need for the 
cancelation, alteration, and change of the 
Little Steel formula, other rules and reg- 
ulations which have and are preventing fair 
dealing with the great mass of workers of the 
United States who are winning the war on the 
production front, and whose sons and daugh- 
ters, in the main, are fighting and winning 
the war upon the battle fronts; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That concerted action be taken 
by the labor organizations of Des Moines to 
demand that the shackles be released so that 
fair, impartial treatment can be given la- 
bor on the merits of its demands, and labor 
can continue to support the war effort in 
every possible manner without the exercise 
of its inherent right to strike, which it has 
yielded gladly in the common interests of 
our country during this war crisis. 

Adopted unanimously this 16th day of 
January 1944, at Des Moines, Iowa. 

Des MOINES TRADES AND 
LABOR ASSEMBLY, 
By J. W. Sourrer, Secretary. 


Address by Hon. James M. Mead, of New 
York, at Conference of Council of Amer- 
ican O. R. T. Federation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 8 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record a speech which 
I delivered at the conference of the Coun- 
cil of the American O, R. T. Federation, 
New York City, December 12, 1943. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


I am indeed happy to be presented to you 
by your distinguished chairman, Commis- 
sioner Fertig. He is an old friend of mine 
and a former colleague of mine in the New 
York State Assembly. I recall, too, in what 
high esteem he was held by our two most dis- 
tinguished former Governors—Roosevelt and 
Lehman, for whom he was counsel. 

His leadership in the work of O. R. T. is 
entirely in keeping with a selflessly rich and 
long public career, devoted to governmental 
and community efforts. His talents and 
achievements have given him a deservedly 
high place in the esteem of the people of this 
city and State. I congratulate you and him 
both. 

I think it is highly significant that this 
conference of the O. R. T. Council should 
take place shortly after the United Nations 
met in Atlantic City to formulate their plans 
for post-war relief and rehabilitation. I say 
that because I am convinced that in those 
tasks we shall have to lean heavily on the 
experiences of organizations such as your own 
which have long been pioneers in that work. 
From O. R. T., particularly, we shail have a 
great deal to learn about one of the greatest 
rehabilitation problems of all. I refer to the 
rehabilitation of the Jews of Europe. 

There is one inescapable fact which we 
must face. When this war is over there will 
be three or four million Jews left alive in 
Europe who will desperately and urgently 
require assistance. Many of them, we hope, 
will be able to go to Palestine, there to build 
a new life for themselves, and a homeland 
for their fellow Jews. And the United Na, 
tions, in decency and justice, must spare no 
effort to make that possible. Others, we 
hope, will find welcome elsewhere. But for 
the great portion of them there will be no 
alternative but to remain on the soil of Eu- 
rope. There they will be—dispersed in many 
lands, uprooted from their homes, released 
from ghettos, and liberated from concentra- 
tion camps. They may have been freed from 
the yoke of Nazi tyranny, but they will still 
be ground under the crushing tyranny of 
poverty and disease, of homelessness and 
hopelessness. To these Jews, the United Na- 
tions shall have to bring immediate and ex- 
tensive assistance. 

But there has been too much of a tendency, 
I believe, to think of rehabilitation in too 
narrow terms. When we speak of rehabilita- 
tion, we generally think only of food and shel- 
ter, of clothing and medical supplies. Cer- 
tainly, those items are of fundamental and 
overwhelming importance. But they by no 
means exhaust our tasks of rehabilitation— 
and we shall forget that fact only at our 
gravest peril. Rehabilitation, if it is to be 
effective, must include a major offensive 
against the legacy of hatred and prejudice 
that years of intensive anti-Semitic propa- 
ganda are certain to leave throughout Eu- 
rope, And rehabilitation must include as 
well a program to restore to those who have 
been ground into the dust, the self-respect 
and human dignity of which they have been 
so cruelly robbed. Failing these things, our 
efforts may serve for a time to relieve hunger, 
But they will not achieve complete rehabili- 
tation. 

The problems of physical relief are widely 
understood. And I think we can rest assured 
that the groundwork is being laid for that 
program, Little attention has been given, 
however, to the broader aspects of relief of 
which I haye spoken. Still less attention is 
being given to the problem in which you 
are so vitally interested—that of Jewish re- 
habilitation. 

During this war, the Jews of Europe have 
been the victims of one of the amazing con- 
spiracies of history—a technique of silence. 
We have heard a great deal—and rightfully 
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so—about the magnificent contributions of 
our heroic European allies: The Poles and the 
Czechs and the Norwegians and our other 
comrades in freedom’s common battle. We 
have heard, too, of the heroic and epic strug- 
gles of the Greek guerrillas and the Yugoslav 
partisans and the French underground. But 
we have heard remarkably little about the 
Jews of Europe. We become aware of their 
existence only after they have ceased to exist, 
only after some unbelievable mass murder 
like that of Warsaw and Kiev, But of the 
magnificent contribution the Jews of Europe 
have made to victory we have been told little. 
We seldom hear about their role in the fight- 
ing forces of the United Nations; in the 
underground movements of the conquered 
lands; of the heroic resistance of the Jews 
of the Warsaw ghetto; in Greece and Crete 
and north Africa; in Palestine, that bastion 
of the Near East. And let me tell you that I 
can testify from personal experience in north 
Africa and Palestine to the magnificence of 
these contributions. 

I do not pretend to understand the reasons 
for this technique of silence. I do not under- 
stand why, when we recount the blows struck 
on democracy’s behalf, we should so dis- 
criminate against those who in their dedica- 
tion to democracy’s cause have proved them- 
selves second to none in the world. I do 
not know why, when we tell of the fight 
against fascism, we should so scrupulously 
and studiously avoid any mention of those 
who were fascism’s first and foremost victims. 

But I do know this: By so doing, we of 
the United Nations have thrown away one of 
our most effective techniques of rehabilita- 
tion. For years, fascism’s favorite strategy 
was the strategy of hatred. It sought to sow 
by its anti-Semitic propaganda the seeds of 
discord and social disunity among its ene- 
mies. At home, it sought to foster national 
unity by promoting a common fear of the 
Jew. Through persistence and cunning, 
fascism succeeded in foisting on its own 
people, and among many in other parts of 
the world, a fantastic and utterly false con- 
ception of the Jew. That conception it will 
take years of patient. education to eradicate. 
And it is certain to prove a major barrier to 
the reintegration of peoples and the recon- 
struction of social life in Europe after the 
war. 

What a wonderful opportunity we have 
thrown away by our technique of silence. 
If we had only challenged the Fascist. offen- 
sive of lies with our own counteroffensive of 
truth, we could have begun the process of 
reeducation by hammering away at the fan- 
tastic Fascist conception of the Jews. If 
only the United Nations had told the world 
the true story of Jewish participation in the 
war. If we had told of the overwhelming re- 
sponse of Jews the world over to the call of 
freedom and civilization. If we had told the 
inspiring tale of the Jews in occupied lands 
who are braving the starkest horror to or- 
ganize resistance against the enemy. If we 
had told the soul-filling saga of the Jewish 
community of Palestine which has already 
given in such measure of itself and its re- 
sources and is clamoring for the opportunity 
to give more. If we had done these things, 
we would already have made a major con- 
tribution to the rehabilitation of the Jews 
of Europe. Instead, we have, by our silence, 
given support to Fascist fulminations. 

But our silence has embraced not only the 
war and the contribution of the Jews to it, 
It has extended to the peace and the pros- 
pects of the Jews of Europe in the peace. The 
Atlantic and Pacific charters, the conferences 
of recent weeks, the various declarations of 
the United Nations have given inspiration 
and hope to the peoples of the world. We 
have promised to restore the homeless to 
their homes. We have pledged ourselves to 
redeem the lands that have been plunged 
into slavery. We have even promised to re- 
store monarchs to their thrones. But in all 
of these pledges and commitments, we have 


been silent about one group of people who, 
more than any other, need a word of hope, a 
note of encouragement, an act of inspiration. 
I refer to the Jews of Europe. In the hour 
of their darkest distress, we of the United 
Nations have spoken to them not one direct 
word of cheer. Where we have specifically 
committed ourselves to other peoples, we 
have sought to answer the anguish of the 
Jews with glittering generalities, with pious 
platitudes. 

I spoke earlier of the fact that one of the 
major tasks of rehabilitation will be to re- 
store to those who have been reduced to such 
distress their self-respect and human dignity, 
to give them the feeling that they are once 
more human beings in a family of peoples, 
equals in a world of equals. What a contri- 
bution we could already have made to that 
job of rehabilitation if we had spoken forth- 
rightly and courageously, If we had said to 
the Jews of Europe: You who were faseism's 
first victims. You,against whom fascism first 
launched its World War precisely because 
you were Jews. You, who in so many lands 
have been robbed of every semblance of hu- 
man rights and human dignity. To you, we 
of the United Nations say: We are deter- 
mined to restore to you those rights of which 
you have been so arbitrarily deprived. We 
are determined to give you those opportuni- 
ties which you have for so long been denied, 
We are determined to recognize those claims 
you have so rightfully been urging. We are 
determined that you shall, as individuals 
wherever you are, enjoy equal rights with all 
other individuals. 

We shall make certain that your rights 
as a minority group are respected, wherever 
you establish such rights. And we promise 
that we shall respect your rights to Palestine 
which we and the entire civilized world rec- 
ognized after the last war. If we had said 
these things, what hope and inspiration we 
would have given to the downtrodden Jews 
of Europe. With what respect and hope 
they would have been able to carry them- 
selves even in the depths of this misery. 
What strides we should already have made 
in that particular job of rehabilitation. 

If the United Nations, therefore, are 
finally and seriously and earnestly talking 
about rehabilitation, then it is high time this 
technique of silence about the Jews of 
Europe was brought to an end. It is high 
time we told the world the story of the 
Jewish contribution to democracy’s strug- 
gle. It is high time we gave to the Jews of 
Europe some faith and hope in their post- 
war prospects. 7 

Under any circumstances, the work of 
O. R. T. would deserve the highest com- 
mendation and support. Because of the 
failure of the United Nations to take ad- 
vantage of their opportunities, your work 
becomes of even greater importance today. 

Your experience of 63 years in the tasks 
of rehabilitation, your flexibility and re- 
sourcefulness born out of the need of meet- 
ing ever-changing conditions throughout the 
European continent have marvelously 
equipped you for the problems of rehabilita- 
tion we shall face when final victory is won. 

The schools for training you have estab- 
lished and which today are carrying on in 
Switzerland, in north Africa, in North and 
South America are already helping to train 
thousands of Jews for practical and construc- 
tive pursuits in the post-war period. 

Even in Fascist-dominated Europe, the vast 
training system you of O. R. T. had succeeded 
in establishing, the force of expert teachers 
and leaders whose work has been interrupted 
by the war, will be waiting to play their im- 
portant role once again when peace will per- 
mit a resumption of your operations. 

More important than anything else, how- 
ever, is the fundamental philosophy you have 
developed and which has been the basis of all 
your activities. That philosophy, I might 
add, has influenced the work of organizations 
far removed from your own. And I hope 
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that for the future of democracy, it will pro- 
foundly infiuence all our efforts at rehabili- 
tation. For, basically, the philosophy of 
O. R. T. has been that sound social life, con- 
structive democratic organization, the bar- 
monious integration of people of diverse cul- 
tural and religious affiliations must rest on 
the provision to all people of practical, useful, 
creative work. Where an entire population 
is dedicated to creative, constructive pur- 
suits, there we can hope to find social har- 
mony and social progress. Where certain 
sections of the population are denied that 
opportunity, where they are restricted to eco- 
nomic ghettos, there the entire society must 
ultimately fall into decay and degeneracy and 
chaos, 

For years O. R, T. has been attempting to 
integrate European Jewry into the economic 
structure of that continent by doing these 
two things—by challenging all the oppres- 
sive measures which sought to confine Jews 
to social and economic ghettos, and by train- 
ing Jewish men and women in constructive 
industrial and agricultural pursuits. If that 
program of liquidating all discriminatory 
measures and practices and of providing 
everyone with the opportunity for practical, 
constructive work is applied to the Jews of 
Europe and extended over the entire field 
of reconstruction, then we can look forward 
with hope to the final success of all our 
rehabilitation efforts. 


The Japanese Problem 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1944 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, one of the most 
important questions facing our coun- 
try is, How are we to conduct ourselves 
as a Christian nation in the treatment of 
the Japanese? Those who have been 
born in this country claim citizenship, 
those who have immigrated to our coun- 
try and have never become citizens, and 
the problem relating to the final location 
of those Japanese moved from the west 
coast because of military necessity. This 
is no easy task and requires the services 
of men who are fully acquainted with 
this problem and with years of experi- 
ence in the question of Japanese affairs. 

Two broadcasts have come to my at- 
tention recently—one by Upton Close, 
January 30, 1944, in which he analyzes 
the handling of our Japanese and Phil- 
ippine relations, both as to radio and 
newspaper publicity. The other article 
by Lothrop Stoddard, January 30, 1944, 
over a national radio broadcast in which 
he details to a considerable extent the 
entire background and history of this 
race of inhuman, treacherous, uncivilized 
sadists of the Orient. This broadcast is 
worthy or careful study. From this ar- 
ticle we should be able to plan a definite 
program as to the proper treatment of 
the Japanese question. I insert this ar- 
ticle as part of the permanent record of 
this Congress: 

For us Americans all other aspects of the 
world picture this week have been éclipsed 
by the horrible revelation officially released 
last Wednesday evening by the War and Navy 
Departments—the story of the martyrdom 
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of some 50,000 American and Filipino soldiers 
made prisoners nearly 2 years ago by the 
Japanese when they conquered the Philip- 
pines. The very next day, Anthony Eden, 
British Foreign Secretary, related a similar 
tale of horror to the House of Commons re- 
garding the fate of an equal number of 
British, Dominion, and East Indian troops 
captured by the Japanese when they over- 
ran Malaya, Burma, and Hong Kong. Those 
twin accounts, reluctantly published by the 
American and British Governments only 
after they were convinced that nothing could 
be done to alleviate the sufferings of the sur- 
vivors and that the disclosure could not 
notably intensify a fate already worse than 
death, reveal a pattern of deliberate brutal- 
ity, sadistic cruelty, and almost scientific 
savagery hitherto associated only with a few 
of the most ferocious and degraded breeds of 
men. 


Fortunately it is not my task to summarize 
those grisly tales, which have undoubtedly 
been read and pondered by nearly all my 
radio audience. But it is very much my task 
to analyze their meaning and deduce the 
lessons. to be drawn from them, because for 
more than a quarter of a century I have been 
observing Japan and the Japanese. This 
coming March it will be 24 years since the 
publication of my best-known book the Ris- 
ing Tide of Color, wherein I warned against 
the menace of Japan militant to our world 
in general and to America in particular. I 
was by no means the first to do so. Almost 
a generation before my book, Homer Lea and 
others had uttered similar warnings of the 
wrath to come out of the East. Unhappily, 
ours were Cassandra voices, ridiculed or con- 
demned by so-called liberals, pacifists, hu- 
manitarians, and the whole uplifter“ tribe 
which had the ear of American public opinion 
right down to Pearl Harbor and which kept 
this Nation stupefled by the opium of its 
Pollyanna twaddle. Now, in the stark light 
of those grim revelations, let me repeat a few 
of the things I and others have been saying, 
lo these many years, about Japan and the 
Japanese; this time, perchance, with a better 
prospect of being listened to and believed. 


Briefiy, here is the situation: Japan pre- 
sents a problem for the future of our Nation 
and our civilization infinitely more stubborn 
and deep-rooted than does our European 
enemy. Understand, I do not minimize 
the threat of Nazi Germany nor the task of 
overthrowing it. Yet it is only 11 years 
ago today that Hitler and his Nazis came to 
power and began the systematic fanaticizing 
and brutalizing of the German people, while 
even if one traces the roots of nazi-ism back 
to Bismarck or Frederick the Great, the en- 
tire cycle is less than two centuries. In 
Japan, however, we find the whole system 
which we now call “totalitarianism” mold- 
ing the thoughts and practices of its people 
for at least 1,500 years. This is recognized 
and bragged about by the Japanese them- 
selves. Early in the present war a Japanese 
statesman referred peevishly to Nazi and 
Fascist compliments on Japanese similarities 
to their alleged creations. “The Germans 
and Italians,” he complained, “say that we 
Japanese have imitated them. On the con- 
trary, they have imitated us!” That is the 
liberal truth. The totalitarian mold of Jap- 
anese national life was fixed with the estab- 
lishment of military feudalism in the seventh 
century A. D. Thenceforth, the soldier was 
the Japanese ideal, to which all else was 
sacrificed. And this militaristic ideal was 
coupled with the belief of a master race di- 
vinely predestined to world-dominion. From 
the very dawn of their history the Japanese 
have felt themselves to be the elect of man- 
kind. Their islands are the land of the 
gods. Their native religion, Shinto, which 
means “the way of the gods,” has no moral 
or ethical code or covenant, but is a glorifi- 
cation of their native heroes and of them- 


selves. Every Japanese believes implicitly 
that the first Japanese Emperor, Jimmu 
Tenno, who is supposed to have ascended the 
throne more than 2,500 years ago, was the 
lineal descendant of the sun goddess, Ama- 
terasu Omikami; that from his loins has 
sprung a dynasty of god-emperors, eternal 
through the ages; that the divine effulgence 
pervades the entire Japanese people, which 
is the Yamato race, literally seed of the sun, 
destined eventually to dominate the entire 
earth under the mystical doctrine of Hakko 
Ichiu, the 8 corners of the earth under the 
one imperial roof. I say, all this is believed 
today just as intensely as it was more than 
1,000 years before Hitler and Mussolini were 
born. Compare that age-old arrogance and 
lust for world conquest with the half-baked 
ambitions of Nazi Germany or Fascist Italy— 
the latter already collapsed like the plaster- 
cast of the Roman Empire which it proved 
to be. 

Japanese history has been one of chronic 
predatory warfare, either against their neigh- 
bors or against each other. The politico- 
social pattern has always been the despotic 
rule of a master caste over the docile and 
obedient masses of the Heimin, or common 
people. And this despotic regime has been 
maintained not only by Gestapo-like police 
methods but even more by a system of edu- 
cation, going back to the earliest times, which 
deliberately suppressed mental originality 
and imposed complete thought control. That 
process was taken over and streamlined by 
the small group of master minds who created 
modern Japan when it emerged from its iso- 
lation some 90 years ago. More than ever 
before, Japan's educational system aims not 
to develop exceptional ability and character 
but to create a general level of attainment 
and provide a supply of well-trained instru- 
ments of national policy. Japanese educa- 
tion proceeds on the assumption that every 
man, woman, and child is first of all a mem- 
ber of the state, and that the state has right- 
ful and absolute power over them, body and 
soul. Each child must therefore at the ear- 
liest possible moment be fitted into the sys- 
tem. He is not to find his own place but to 
occupy the one assigned him, The master 
minds behind modern Japan buttressed their 
system by intensified psychological sanctions. 
Emperor worship and the inherently nation- 
alistic cult of Shinto were put on an effi- 
ciency basis, while the military code of Bu- 
shido, hitherto confined to the warrior caste 
of Samurai, was indoctrinated into the whole 
people, which eventually became a solid block 
of fanatics eager to make any sacrifice for 
their god Emperor and the divine destiny of 
the Yamato race, membership in which is 
almost as impersonal as that of bees in a 
hive. Modern Japan was thus being spirit- 
ually as well as materially prepared for that 
course of limitless aggression which has al- 
ways been in the minds of its leaders and 
which permeates the whole people. There is 
no other and better Japan, no exiles for con- 
science’s sake, no concentration camps for 
liberal dissenters, as in Germany and Italy. 
Japan is a monolithic block in its attitude 
and policies toward the outer world. 

Such is Japan militant, which must be de- 
stroyed as an aggressive power if we and our 
world are to know future peace and security. 
The task is a prodigious one. Japan's fight- 
ing men will have to be killed literally by 
the millions in a fight to a finish wherein they 
will sacrifice themselves as unhesitatingly 
as bees or wasps in defense of their hives. 
The Japanese home islands must be invaded 
and subdued as part of the job. That will 
take a prodigious toll of blood and treasure, 
of which a large part will undoubtedly be 
American. We must steel ourselves to that 
realization and pay the price, no matter how 
heavy it proves to be. Revelations of Japa- 
nese savagery and bestiality can thus serve a 
useful purpose. Our martyred dead will thus 
not have died in vain. 
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Yet defeat and occupation will not suffice 
to exercise the demoniac spirit inculcated 
into the Japanese for the past 1,500 years. 
Neither will promiscuous slaughter of the 
population, which now numbers some 75,000,- 
000, increasing at the rate of nearly 1,000,000 
per year. We must approach the problem of 
Japan, not in a mood of blind vengeance but 
in an attitude of scientific surgery. Our ob- 
jective should be to cut out a deep-seated 
cancer which threatens our national life and 
our civilization. This does not involve the 
massacre of the whole Japanese people, which 
is practically unthinkable. But it does ne- 
cessitate selective Killing, and killing on a 
large scale. Japan’s whole history is the 
domination and indoctrination of a docile, 
collective-minded mass by a masterful rul- 
ing caste. That ruling caste must be literally 
wiped out if what may be termed the apos- 
tolic succession of diabolism is to be perma- 
nently broken, 

The conquest of Japan should, therefore, 
be the signal for the elimination of certain 
categories of the population. First and fore- 
most must be the entire officers’ corps of both 
the Army and Navy, including those on the 
retired list. They are responsible for the 
fanaticizing and brutalizing of the simple- 
minded and rather stupid peasant boys taken 
into the armed services. The entire officers’ 
corps, numbering roughly between 200,000 
and 250,000, should, therefore, be adjudged 
individually and collectively guilty of war 
crinres and summarily executed. It is prob- 
able that a large proportion of them will have 
anticipated the firing squad by committing 
hara-kiri, or ceremonial suicide, when Japan's 
defeat has been accomplished. With them 
should be slated the leaders of the jingoistic 
and terroristic nationalist secret societies 
like that of the Black Dragon, presided over 
by that bearded old ruffian, Mitsuru Toyama. 
Also, the more sinister figures in journalism, 
finance, and other upper circles should be 
ferreted out and disposed of, The grand total 
to be eliminated may run as high as 500,000. 
That is an appalling prospect for so humani- 
tarian-minded a people as ourselves and our 
British allies. Yet, in my humble opinion, 
nothing less will suffice. Only thus will the 
Japanese masses be freed to learn and accept 
a new and better system of ideas and prac- 
tices. I repeat, the cancer must be cut out, 

Meanwhile, the disillusionment of the Jap- 
anese masses may best be begun by two mili- 
tary operations. The first of these might 
well be another air raid on Tokyo, this time 
with the specific objective of bombing the 
imperial Palace. In my opinion, the avoid- 
ance of that target by the famous Doolittle 
raid was a great mistake. The Japanese peo- 
ple inevitably jumped to the conclusion that 
our airmen were overawed by the Imperial 
presence. Next time, Hirohito should he 
placed in personal jeopardy. But even more 
important, to my mind, would be a bombing 
of the great shrine at Ise, the earthly abode of 
the sun goddess Amaterasu. To this su- 
premely venerated spot go habitually Cabi- 
net ministers, generals, admirals, the Emperor 
himself, there to confer with Japan’s divine 
patroness and to obtain her inspiring counsel. 
To the protection of the sun goddess the Jap- 
anese ascribe their freedom from foreign in- 
vaslon during the entire course of their his- 
tory. The shattering of that legend by a 
good bombing of Ise would be worth the loss 
of a group of planes in a suicide raid. Be- 
neath their stoic exteriors the Japanese are 
a volcanically emotional people. Loss of faith 
anc loss of face could demoralize them far 
faster and far more surely than mere loss of 
life, which with them is a negligible matter. 
Our aim must be preeminently to break the 
Japanese spirit—that “Yamato damashii“ 
soul and spirit of Japan, which is the ultimate 
dynamic with which we are faced. 

To that ultimate objective let us dedicate 
ourselves, not in the hot anger of revelation 
at Japanese atrocities on our helpless sol- 
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diers, but with a stern and inflexible resolu- 
tion which knows no cooling. No reprisals 
upon Japanese prisoners or civilians within 
our power. That would be to degrade our- 
selves to the level of.our savage antagonists, 
I repeat, this is a matter, not of blind venge- 
ance, but of cold surgery. 


Purchase of Baja California Proposed 


REMARKS 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1944 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, on my 
own responsibility, I have just now intro- 
duced a joint resolution (H. J. Res. 232) 
calling upon our Government to institute 
negotiations with the Government of the 
United States of Mexico looking toward 
the purchase from our neighbor to the 
south of her sovereign rights in and to 
the peninsula of Lower California, known 
by them as Baja California. 

Baja California is joined to Mexico 
proper, on the map, by a strip of delta 
land of the Colorado River, and at the 
same time it is physically separated from 
Mexico proper by the broad estuary of 
the Colorado River and by the blue wa- 
ters of the Gulf of California. 

The peninsula—Lower California—is a 
strip of land about 800 miles long, having 
an average width of about 50 miles. It 
is a rugged, mountainous country with 
relatively little population, approxi- 
mately 95,000 inhabitants. It has no 
rivers or streams of any importance, al- 
though it does embrace the mouth of the 
Colorado River. 

However, Tower California has a num- 
ber of deep-water bays, the principal one 
among them being Magdalena Bay. We 
have heard often of Magdalena Bay. It 
has the characteristics that lend it to 
sreat usefulness as a fleet and submarine 
and naval air-patrol base. Jap Naval 
Reserve fishermen have frequented it 
for years, as is well known. 

It will no doubt always be the duty of 
the United States Fleet and Air Force 
to stand as the protector of the Americas 
in the Pacific. With Magdalena Bay 
properly developed, our task in that 
respect would be materially aided. 

I de not know that our Navy has re- 
cently expressed any interest in Mag- 
dalena Bay, but everyone knows the con- 
cern that was felt for that bay at the 
time of Pearl Harbor, and its occupancy 
has been a matter of great concern since 
the earliest days of the Panama Canal. 
Strategically there is value to Mexico in 
protection by us of our good neighbor 
to the south by the establishment of a 
base on Magdalena Bay, 600 miles south 
of San Diego. 

Lower California commences but a 
few miles south of San Diego where is 
located one of our great fleet bases. 
The border is but a short shot away. 
Lower California cannot be adequately 


defended by Mexico as there is no land. 
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connection or bridge to the mainland of 
Mexico south of the border. The rail 
connection, the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road, begins at Nogales in Arizona, 
thence via Tucson, Ariz., across the Colo- 
rado River at Yuma, thence across the 
Imperial Valley over the Sierras inside 
the Mexican border into the coastal area 
at San Diego. It is a long, arduous trip, 
but shortly after Pearl Harbor Mexico 
did move a number of her splendid troops 
to Baja California via that route. To 
supply such troops from Mexico sent in 
adequate numbers for defense would be 
a difficult task indeed. They would 
almost of necessity have to be supplied 
by us. 

Of course, the Gulf of California can 
be crossed by boat, but harbor facilities 
are meager at best, and roads over and 
through the mountains from the Gulf 
to the Pacific side are mostly primitive 
trails. 

Although American tourists frequent 
the Mexican resorts near the border, and 
some revenue is derived from that trade, 
it is doubtful that Mexico receives 
enough revenue from the fishing and 
agriculture of the peninsula to support 
much of a government in Baja Cali- 
fornia and certainly not enough to sup- 
port adequate defenses. At the same 
time, the defense of Baja California is 
vital to the defense of the Americas. 

If Baja California were to become a 
territory of the United States, all land 
and other rights of its inhabitants would 
be protected and no doubt material bene- 
fits would come to the present owners of 
its lands through the investment of our 
capital and the development of its agri- 
culture, industry, and resort facilities. 

It is easy to visualize the extension 
of broad highways down its length, not 
only for strategic purposes but for tourist 
travel, post-war, and the development 
of its shores as resort places. The town 
of Ensenada, 65 miles south of the bor- 
der, now a famous resort, should experi- 
ence a real boom. And, as the present 
highway from San Diego would be fur- 
ther extended, other delightful spots 
would be opened for settlement. 

No doubt proper port facilities would 
be established opposite Guaymas in Mex- 
ico and a ferry service for automobiles 
established that would provide easier ac- 
cess to the Inter-American Highway 
travel than presently exists. Such a 
service would bring much business to 
Guaymas and Mazatlan, Guadalajara, 
and other places en route to Mexico City. 

I believe truly that Mexico itself would 
benefit greatly from such a transaction. 
The present Government of Mexico is 
engaged in a great internal develop- 
ment program. With credits established 
in our country arising from this pro- 
posed transaction, the Government of 
Mexico could purchase from us quanti- 
ties of supplies and material for develop- 
ment of her agriculture and mines and 
railroads. Mexico can make impor- 
tant use of these things in the improve- 
ment of the internal affairs of her people. 

Mr. Speaker, I think, in my humble 
way, that the sale of the sovereign rights 
to Baja California by the United States 
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of Mexico to the United States of 
America would be a profitable deal 
to all parties, including the present in- 
habitants and parties in fee interest. 
This suggestion is made in the spirit of 
— friendliness toward our neigh- 
ors. 


Cooperation, Not Competition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRY SAUTHOFF 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1944 


Mr. SAUTHOFF, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following address 
made by me over radio station WIBA 
of Madison, Wis., on February 5, 1944: 


The House of Representatives took an his- 
toric step in the direction of international 
cooperation on Tuesday, January 25. On that 
day it passed an authorization “to enable the 
United States to participate in the work of 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration.” The supporters of this reso- 
lution felt that it was a concerted effort by 44 
nations of the world to unite in a common 
en<erprise to relieve human suffering and 
establish international good will among 
nations. 

The world is weary of incessant wars. Every 
generation hopes for peace and yet every gen- 
eration, somewhere at sometime, is engaged 
in fighting wars. It is a strange paradox that 
people everywhere want peace and yet people 
everywhere are fighting wan For several 
thousands of years. man has struggled to 
avert the calamity of war and has not yet 
solved this problem. The present generation 
and the preceding generation have seen two 
world wars within 25 years. What action can 
we take to prevent a third world war? 

This is the question that is disturbing the 
minds and the hearts of earnest men and 
women everywhere, and one fact, it seems to 
me, has been established beyond a reason- 
able doubt. That fact is that the highly com- 
petitive method of international trade must 
be supplanted by some system of interna- 
tional cooperation For unless western 
civilization can solve the irritations and dif- 
ferences that arise from highly competitive 
commercial exchange, and thereby remove 
the constant friction that results from this 
exchange, there will be wars and more wars, 
and tired humanity will have no surcease 
from its blood, sweat, and tears. Hence, it 
must be apparent to people not only of our 
own Nation but to every other nation that 
this highly competitive system must be dis- 
carded and some other method arrived at if 
we are to have any degree of lasting peace. 

The age old slogans of “to the victor be- 
longs the spoils” and “trade follows the flag” 
and a host of others will have to be scrapped. 
For centuries it was a common practice of 
man to get what he wanted by peaceful means 
if possible, by brute force, and violence, if 
necessary. Time and again so-called domi- 
nant peoples have established a trade foot- 
ing among weaker nations and followed this 
with financial penetration and succeeded that 
by military intervention. Most of the wars 
that have been fought have had the under- 
lying cause of commercial supremacy. To 
continue this pattern for the future is un- 
thinkable. It would seem that we must work 
out a plan of international cooperation. 
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All of the United Nations have a common 
interest in national security which can be 
achieved only through a condition of peaceful 
world order. It is certainly to the common 
interests of all the United Nations to bring 
about permanent peace through law abiding 
behavior, As Secretary of State Hull recently 
observed: 

“The future of these indispensable com- 
mon interests depends absolutely upon inter- 
national cooperation. Hence each nation’s 
own primary interest requires it to cooperate 
with the others.” f 

It seems to me that all of us in this coun- 
try can wholeheartedly endorse Secretary 
Hull’s statement, and no doubt similar sen- 
timents are entertained by leading diplomats 
and government officials. 

The success of this relief and rehabilita- 
tion organization can be a forerunner for 
successful international cooperation among 
nations of good will in the future. Therefore 
men and women earnestly seeking a method 
of peace, look with hope upon this enter- 
prise and will pray for it’s success, Enthu- 
siastic supporters of this movement hail it 
as the bringer of everlasting peace, while 
the opponents condemn it as the creation 
of a world-wide W. P. A. Somewhere be- 
tween these extreme views lies the truth. 
Those who sponsor this movement, and who 
have analyzed it carefully and thoroughly, 
and have discussed it with representatives of 
the other leading nations, look upon it as a 
prologue to the real movement for interna- 
tional cooperation for law and order which is 
the ground work of world peace. 

What is this organization? In simple 
terms it is a community chest of 44 nations 
of the world to relieve human suffering. “The 

. characteristic elements are these; each mem- 
bership contribution is voluntary, yet 
through this organization the human needs 
are analyzed, the means to meet the needs 
are allocated, and the value of each contribu- 
tion is thus enhanced.” 

No doubt the four leading nations among 
the United ations—Great Britain, the 
United States, Russia, and China—will be the 
dominant figures in this organization. Yet 
the smaller nations are also members and are 
given full faith and credit in the entire pro- 
ceeding and are stockholders in this inter- 
national company with representation and 
voice in all deliberations. Many of these 
smaller nations have been the most woeful 
sufferers of invasion by the aggressor nations, 
Such countries as Greece, Yugoslavia, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Norway, and the Low Coun- 
tries will need help, and this help will be 
furnished as far as lies in the power of the 
United Nations when the aggressors are 
driven out. 

Whatever moneys are contributed by the 
United States will be appropriated by install- 
ments and only after very careful scrutiny 
and analysis by the Bureau of the Budget, 
both Houses of Congress and the President. 
Let no one feel that money will be wasted 
or will be spent foolishly for needless pur- 
poses, as there are capable men on both the 
House and the Senate Finance Committees 
who are determined that not a dollar shall be 
spent on this momentous proposal unless it 
is to relieve human suffering and want in 
those areas where our soldiers are operating. 
After all, is it better to save money or save 
human lives? ` 

And this brings me to another phase of 
the discussion; namely the actual military 
value of this operation, for it is felt by those 
of us who voted for the passage of this res- 
olution that it will create international good 
will, will establish a warm place for us in 
the hearts of the people who have been sub- 
ject to oppression by the aggressor, thus se- 
curing every possible kind of cooperation 
from them and even benefiting through mili- 
tary aid. We believe it will save the lives 
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of thousands of our boys and will help to | CHRISTMAS 1944—-SOMEWHERE IN THE SOUTH 


shorten the war. Certainly no one can say 
that it will contribute to the destruction of 
any lives on our side of this fight nor will it 
prolong the war. 

Let us say that the House of Representa- 
tives had rejected this proposal. What plan 
of international cooperation would the op- 
ponents have to offer to take its place? You 
can scan the hearings thoroughly and ex- 
amine them in every single detail, and you 
will find nowhere a counterproposal of- 
fered by those who were against the passage 
of this resolution. None was offered on the 
floor of the House nor in the debates which 
lasted 4 days, Therefore are we not jus- 
tified in the conclusion that a rejection of 
this proposal would mean an endorsement 
of the old order, and if the old order is con- 
tinued, what hope can there be for suffer- 
ing mankind to look to the future for re- 
lief from the burdens of war. I know of 
none and therefore felt that we should not 
regard this proposal lightly but should ac- 
cept it as a try-out to see whether or not 
it is possible for civilized nations to work 
in harmony for the common good. 

There are those who feel that we should 
get out of Europe as speedily as possible; 
there are those whose skepticism ridicules all 
efforts through international cooperation; 
there are those who want to wash their hands 
of. the whole bloody business. To them I 
would say, “Oh, ye of little faith. Is it for 
this that an entire generation is making 
the supreme sacrifice?” No, my friends, we 
are in this war and we must stay in until it is 
finished. And when hostilities cease we 
must do our utmost to achieve some lasting 
plan for world order so that it will not hap- 
pen again. To the mothers and fathers of 
sons in service, to the relatives and friends 
of our boys, to the men and women every- 
where, let me say that the decision is in your 
hands. For no movement can long endure 
which is not supported by public opinion, 
Yours is the final decision. The issue rests 
with you. 

The men at the front who are making the 
great sacrifices, and those at home who are 
about to go to the front, are all looking to us 
to devise some means to prevent a recur- 
rence of these world-wide catastrophes every 
25 or 30 years. To them and to their loved 
ones, let me say that this is the beginning of 
what we hope may develop into a better un- 
derstanding, a kindlier feeling, and a deeper 
appreciation of the brotherhood of man, 
Without it we have no hope for the future, 
with it we have the sustaining hope and the 
abiding faith that men and women of good 
will everywhere in the world can join hands 
for a common purpose, that that common 
purpose should be international law and or- 
der and security through a lasting peace for 
the future generations. 


Christmas 1944—Somewhere in the South 
Pacific 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. FRANK B. KEEFE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesd 2, February 8, 1944 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following poem by Lt. Charles 
F. Nolan, United States Marine Corps: 


PACIFIC 


The castor-bean is not the fir 
And coral isn't snow; 

The weather's not a bit like that 
Of Christmases I know. 


No children’s laughter fills the air 
As stockings are explored; 

No families to rally around 
And share the festive board. 


There's really little to suggest 
The holidays of long ago, 
And if we let it get us down, 

We're likely to feel low. 


Yet Christmas is a state of mind 
And Christmas is a prayer; 

And Christmas is the breath of love 
From someone waiting there. 


Love travels faster than the wind, 
Ignoring time and space; 

And memory is a picture frame 
And every thought a face. 


So, though the surf beats on the reef 
And loved ones far apart, 
It's Christmas on this lonely isle 
With Christmas in the heart. 
—Lt. Charles F. Nolan, 
United States Marine Corps. 


The Income-Tax Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1944 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
have a letter from Hon. Guy U. Hardy, of 
Canon City, Colo., who served in this 
body from 1919 to 1933, representing the 
Third District, which I now have the 
honor of serving, in which he calls atten- 
tion to the indignation that is being ex- 
pressed on every hand about our compli- 
cated tax laws, and particularly the forms 
that the taxpayers must make out this 
year. I was happy to hear the distin- 
guished chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, Mr. Doucuton, advise 
the House yesterday that his committee 
intends to begin a study of this situation 
immediately. Let us hope the remedy 
will soon be found and appropriate relief 
given to our suffering taxpayers. 

Mr. Hardy included an editorial on this 
subject from the Rocky Mountain News 
in Denver, as follows: 


HOW DID THE TAX GET THIS WAY? 


If there’s a slump in war production be- 
tween now and March 15, you can blame a 
large share of it on the income-tax return. 

More man-hours will be wasted on the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau's form 1040 and form 
1040 (A) than were ever lost by strikes, lock- 
out, and sit-downs. 

Any man who can assemble all the data, 
read all the regulations, make all the arith- 
metical calculations, and fill in all the blank 
spaces in form 1040 in less than 8 or 10 hours 
of steady work must be a mathematical 
wizard and a shark at law and accounting. 
And even such an expert is likely to spend 
sleepless hours worrying about having made 
some mistake that may cause the tax col- 
lector to move in on him 2 or 3 years hence 
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with threats of penalty fines and jail sen- 
tences. Form 1040 (A)—which may be used 
by persons having incomes of less than $3,000 
derived wholly from salary, wages, dividends, 
interest, or annuities—is less complicated. 
But even that is enough of a headache to 
boom the aspirin market. 

And it is all so unnecessary. 

The income tax got this way because in 
the last three decades the Treasury and Con- 
gress have been jerry-building the tax laws. 
Year after year they have piled new tax 
measures on top of the others, have scrambled 
new tax philosophies into those already on 
the statute books, haye devised newer and 
crazier formulas of computation without 
eliminating the old. And it will continue to 
get worse until taxpayers get angry enough 
to compel the Treasury and Congress to wipe 
the slate clean and start fresh with a simple 
law. 

After all, the theory of the income tax is 
simple—the theory being that citizens should 
contribute to the support of their Govern- 
ment, each according to his ability to pay. 
Annual net income is used as the, logical 
measure of ability to pay. 

It should be possible to write a simple 
law which taxpayers can understand, and to 
provide taxpayers with a simple form on 
which they can make their returns. The 
form could be printed on one page—instead 
of the four pages now used in 1040. The 
taxpayer need be required to answer only a 
few simple questions, such as the amount 
and sources of his income, his family status, 
his allowable deductions. Having answered 
those questions, the taxpayer could then mail 
in his return. The Revenue Bureau could 
compute the tax, notify the taxpayer's em- 
ployer how much to deduct from his wages 
and send the taxpayer a bill for whatever 
additional tax is due. 

Experts of the Treasury and Congress, who 
seem to take a sadistic delight in torturing 
taxpayers, will probably cry out that it can’t 
be done that way. * That's the way 
England collects income taxes. 


Jewish Colonization of Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RANULF COMPTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE. OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1944 


Mr. COMPTON. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning at 10:30 o’clock the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs began public hear- 
ings on House Resolutions 418 and 419, 
introduced jointly by myself and my col- 
league the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. WRIchT J. These resolutions 
call upon the United States to use its 
good offices and take appropriate meas- 
ures to the end that the doors of Pales- 
tine shall be opened for free entry of 
Jews into that country; that full oppor- 
tunity for colonization be afforded so 
that the Jewish people may ultimately 
reconstitute Palestine as a free and 
democratic Jewish commonwealth. Last 
week two distinguished Senators, Mr. 
Tarr and Mr. Wacner, introduced Pal- 
estine resolutions, identical to ours, be- 
fore the Senate. 

The problems of the Jews are well 
known to most of us. Some of the great 
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minds of this century have discussed 
these problems and put forth methods 
of relief. Committees have been formed, 
mass meetings held, and resolutions 
passed. Nothing done to date has been 
effective. 

I do not rise today for the purpose of 
heaping praise upon the Jews even 
though their record in Palestine is one 
of which they can well be proud. They 
know their virtues and they are practical 
enough to acknowledge their faults. I 
would prefer that my actions be the 
gage of my intent—that my tribute to 
their courage and ability be shown by 
my determination to lessen their suffer- 
ing. Let us, then, be practical today. 

It is the wish of most Americans and 
a great majority of the British public 
that the so-called White Paper promul- 
gated by the Chamberlain government 
in 1939 be abrogated. It may well be 
that the present British Government will 
be receptive to the type o. pressure which 
the Government of the United States 
can exert toward abrogation of this doc- 
ument. We have the right to interfere 
and, more important, it is our sacred 
duty to mankind to interfere with the 
action of any nation which adversely 
affects a national policy in which we 
have a vital and human interest, 

Adoption of our resolutions by this 
Congress will be notice to the British 
Government and to the world that the 
cooperative spirit we are anxious to ex- 
tend toward the solution of international 
problems must be accorded equal impor- 
tance in the solution of purely human, 
racial problems, 

I do not want to take up your time dis- 
cussing in detail the history of the Jewish 
problems in Europe and Palestine or the 
cause and effect of the British White Pa- 
per of 1939. I will remind you only that 
the Balfour Declaration of 1918, which 
we were asked to approve, resulted in this 
Government, by its approval, specifically 
being accorded the right to review any 
action of the British which affected the 
future of Palestine. Now is the time to 
exert that right. 

We are concerned here with a problem 
of human suffering. Much of this suffer- 
ing can be alleviated by opening the 
doors of Palestine to the havenless Jew. 
But while we hesitate, the suffering con- 
tinues on so fantastic a scale that it is 
impossible to contemplate in our every- 
day thoughts or explain in everyday lan- 
guage. It is like a childish nightmare 
that is impossible of description; a 
frightening dream that seems unreal. 
And because we cannot describe it; be- 
cause our everyday thoughts cannot 
grasp the horror, it has become common- 
place; it passes lightly from our thoughts 
or perhaps we speak appropriate words 
of regret for the condition or condemna- 
tion for those responsible. 

Yet if one out of the myriad of these 
horrible experiences occurred within our 
sight we would be sick at heart and 
aroused to immediate and positive action. 
The bird that strikes our windshield; the 
dog beaten or hurt in our presence; the 
story of a child burned in a building fire 
or crushed by a car; the news of a lost 
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or wounded soldier being mistreated or 
mutilated by the enemy—each brings 
shock and personal pain and the will for 
action. 

Why, then, should we pass off with 
platitudinous complacency, the acts, 
abuses, and tortures multiplied a thou- 
sandfold against our fellow man, they 
who have joined us as brothers in arms; 
flesh and blood like our own; begat as 
we were begat; beholden to the same 
ideals of humanity; bedamned by the 
same intolerance that has swept the 
earth with the greatest scourge of all 
time. 

We should not. 

I come before you humbly and with 
a great feeling of futility as I. remember 
the great men who have espoused this 
cause. Without your support I am as 
helpless as the persecuted and tortured 
Jew. With your aid I and, more impor- 
tant, the hopeless suffering Jews of 
Europe have a weapon to defend their 
right to a free homeland—a weapon pro- 
vided by an expression of strong public 
opinion from the greatest, the strongest, 
the most humane, the most tolerant na- 
tion on earth. 

Some of us here today are Republicans, 
some are Democrats and a few represent 
other political parties. Almost daily we 
unite, in whole or in part, for some fine 
purpose that raises us above our politics. 
So it is and so it must be with the Jews, 
the Christians and the representative of 
any other faith. We may be divided in 
our belief, but we must be united in our 
aim—peace and good will on earth. 

Mr. Speaker, when House Resolutions 
418 and 419 come before this Chamber 
with the favorable recommendation of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, as I 
know they will, let a loud and unanimous 
“Aye” symbolize that we are all tolerant 
and just Americans—even though in our 
more selfish moments we may be political 
partisans and separated in our religious 
beliefs. č 

I ask for your support and hope that 
the resolutions will prevail. 


In Case of Attack 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CARL A. HATCH 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 8 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, yester- 
day there appeared in the Evening Star 
of Washington an article by Mr. David 
Lawrence entitled “In Case of Attack.” 
As a member of the resolutions commit- 
tee of the last Democratic convention I 
have a very distinct recollection of those 
words “in case of attack,” as does the 
present Presiding Officer, Mr. PEPPER, 
who was also a member of the resolutions 
committee. Mr. Lawrence’s article is so 
clear cut and illuminating I think it 
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should be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it may be so printed. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


“In Case OF ATTrAck”—ISOLATIONISTS LOP OFF 
Last PHRASE IN QUOTING ROOSEVELT's 1940 
PLEDGE 

(By David Lawrence) 

Irrespective of the merits of the political 
parties or their candidates in the comihg 
Presidential contest, there is one piece of 
misrepresentation, still being circulated by 
isolationists, which ought to be eliminated 
from the campaign. It is the assertion that 
President Roosevelt, although promising “to 
keep our boys out of foreign wars,” did never- 
theless send them abroad to fight, in fact to 
many stations overseas. 

There is no justification for quoting that 
part of the President's 1940 pledge without 
quoting the rest of it. In every campaign 
speech in which Mr. Rooseyelt mentioned 
the possibility of war, he quoted or referred 
to the language of the Democratic national 
platform of 1940, which heads exactly as 
follows: 

“We will not participate in foreign wars 
and we will not send our Army, naval, or 
air forces to fight in foreign lands. outside 
of the Americas except in case of attack.” 

The phrase that is customarily eliminated 
by the isolationists is “except in case of 
attack.” 

The record, of course, shows that on De- 
cember 7, 1941, Japan did attack us at Pearl 
Harbor, declaring war on the United States 
at the same time. Whereupon Germany and 
Italy also declared war on the United States. 
In each case the initiative was taken by 
Japan, Germany, and Italy, respectively, and 
in each case the Congress of the United States 
ratified by resolution the existence of “a state 
of war.” 

While there was discussion during the 1940 
campaign of the possibility that the United 
States might become involved in war, both 
candidates pledged themselves to do their 
utmost to keep the war from reaching Our 
shores. Mr. Willkie in his speeches inti» 
mated that Mr, Roosevelt might not be any 
more careful in keeping that pledge than he 
had been in keeping 1932 pledges on domestic 
policies, but the Republican nominee some- 
time after the campaign publicly acknowl- 
edged his mistake in expressing that doubt. 
This is to his credit. As a matter of fact, 
those who say there was not much difference 
between the two nominees in 1940 forget that 
Mr. Willkie's campaign maneuver was to take 
the side of the argument which intimated he 
would be much more likely to keep the peace 
‘than would Mr. Roosevelt. This in turn 
forced answers in late October from Mr. 
Roosevelt in which he reiterated his desire 
not to send our boys overseas except in case 
of attack. 

But neither candidate counted on the 
sneak attack at Pearl Harbor as likely to 
make their speeches academic and seem just 
campaign oratory. It was the Hitler tactics 
to involve Japan in a war with the United 
States in the hope that a substantial part, 
if not all, of America's war production would 
be diverted to the Pacific. To a certain ex- 
tent that strategy has succeeded, for there 
can be little doubt that if Japan had re- 
mained at peace the downfall of Hitler would 
have been accelerated. 

There are some Americans who charge that 
the sending of our virtual ultimatum of No- 
vember 26, 1941, to Tokyo was provocative and 
caused Japan to declare war. Until the pub- 
lication of the Department of State’s docu- 
ments the text of the November 26 note stood 
alone and may have given rise to such an in- 
ference. But with the official revelation of 
what went on for several weeks before No- 
vember 26 ever since Tojo came into power it 


is plain that Japan was trifling with the 
United States Government and was engaged 
in a process of double dealing which makes 
our November 26 note a marvel of patience 
and forbearance, 

In no war in modern times is the record so 
plain. The evidence is irrefutable that Japan 
and Germany and Italy each engaged in ag- 
gressive war, So far as President Roosevelt is 
concerned, there is plenty of basis for criti- 
cism of his domestic policies, but the con- 
tention that he violated his pledges when he 
sent American boys overseas is a plain mis- 
representation. Its reiteration does no credit 
to the cause of the isolationists or their 
spokesmen. 


Small Business Necessary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 8 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REecorp an editorial en- 
titled “Small Business Necessary,” pub- 
lished in the Buffalo Evening News of 
February 5, 1944. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: A 

SMALL BUSINESS NECESSARY 


This is a critical time for small and me- 


dium-sized business. When war production 
got under way, many were left without Gov- 
ernment contracts, and with no materials 
for civilian business. Later, as the drive 
for more and more production engulfed the 
whole economy, they found their place as 
war producers, and a useful one it was. 
Many of the largest manufacturers have said 
that without the subcontracting they did 
to hundreds of small companies they never 
could have reached their armament-output 
goals. Now military production require- 
ments are shifting. Many old contracts are 
running out or are being cut back. A 
number of small companies are beginning to 
find themselves without business. 

As it plans for this period, the Govern- 
ment must remember that small, medium, 
and large businesses are all essential to the 
American economy. The military attitude 
is that it is dangerous to allow much con- 
version now to peacetime goods. That is 
undoubtedly wise, because the war is far 
from won. But they will be of little use if 
the plants kept as stand-by facilities are 
bankrupt and run down because their own- 
ers could not survive a business-less period. 
Large companies run little such dangers. 
But the small and medium-sized manufac- 
turer has no such bargaining power as the 
big industry. He is in danger of being 
caught in the middle between war produc- 
tion and peace. 

The Government can and should help him, 
by making his tax problems simpler, for in- 
stance. And it should insist that a fair pro- 
portion of what civilian business is allowed 
goes to small concerns, But probably the 
greatest boon to the small businessman can 
be big business itself by extending its sys- 
tem of subcontracting absolutely as far as 
possible. Big business itself will be the 
gainer, because the economic vitality of this 
country lies in myriad small businesses. We 
need big business, to be sure, for mass pro- 
duction and some types of mass services. 


“wrecked by land speculation. 
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But where would their markets be if little 
business collapsed? Then, too, the big in- 
dustries should remember that healthy small 
businesses are good insurance of the continu- 
ation of the private-enterprise system. It 
would be a lot easier for the Government to 
take over a relatively few far-flung corpora- 
tions than thousands of small independent 
companies, 

There will be more cases after the war, 
too, in which the Government should see to 
it that small business is protected. An im- 
portant example is what disposition is made 
of war-emergency plants, convertible to 
civilian production, which now are owned by 
the Government. These should not he 
handed to big business on a silver platter. 
Congress. should prohibit their lease or sale 
to companies which would thereby gain mo- 
nopolistic positions. Or it might insist that 
such plants be offered on more favorable 
terms to small than large companies. It is 
worth the country’s trouble to save its small 
manufacturers, for they are the backbone of 
most communities. Witness the fate of one- 
industry towns in hard times for proof. 


A Guidepost for America’s Tomorrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT M. LAFOLLETTE, IR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 8 (legislative day of 
Monduy, February 7), 1944 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
entitled “A Guidepost for America’s To- 
morrow,” written by Stuart Chase and 
appearing in the February 7 issue of the 
Progressive. 0 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A GuIDEPOsT FoR AMERICA’S TOMORROW 
(By Stuart Chase) 


I have been down to the T. V. A. again to 
refresh my spirit, depressed by the casualty 
lists and the dreadful bombing of European 
civilians, I needed something to remind 
me that mankind could build as well as pul- 
verize. Also I was tired of crossing myself 
every time free enterprise was mentioned. 
After a few hours in Knoxville I was ready 
to believe in the future again. 

Not that Knoxville is any Utopia. The 
city is just another example of how a beau- 
tiful natural setting on a fine river can be 
It hes its 
slums, blighted areas; festering waterfront, 
all complete. T. V. A. headquarters are in 
a dreary office building facing Roxy's 10-cent 
movie house. 

Where does the lift.come from? From the 
spirit of the men who work for the T. V. A., 
the mighty dams which stand back of them, 
and a feeling that the valley is getting back 
its strength again. 

There is a curious thing about the men. 
They are not so much smarter or wiser than 
the rest of us, but they seem to have got 
hold of something they believe in. How 
many Americans in normal times are doing 
things they only half believe in, or mis- 
trust altogether? 

Think of the dismal reaches of high-pres- 
sure selling alone. Yet I doubt if most peo- 
ple want to spend their lives pursuing cus- 
tomers who prefer to be left alone, or bute 
tering up the National Widget Corporation, 
They want to build things, make something 
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they can be proud of. It was in this spirit 
that the craftsmen of New England built 
houses, churches, and clipper ships. It was 
in this spirit that the Republic itself was 
founded. 


WHAT AMERICA MIGHT BE 


You feel if coming to life again in the 
men of the T. V. A. As they talk to you 
and show you their work, you begin to see 
what America might be if people really be- 
lieved in what they were doing. A door 
opens somewhere deep within your mind 
and for a second you catch a vision which 
almost blinds you. 

A commercial civilization throws on the 
scrap heap the most constructive element 
in human nature, the instinct to cooperate 
with one’s fellows in building up the com- 
munity. The biological fact that man is a 
social animal is neglected, and a great store- 
house of energy and enthusiasm wasted. 

Back of the integrity of the men of the 
T. V. A. stands the integrity of the engi- 
neering. These works may be the major 
art form of the power age, cathedrals for the 
twentieth century. Sometimes I think the 
strength of the dams enters into the men 
who build them. A mighty river in flood- 
time is not something you can stop by 
making a speech, or by sending out a posse 
from the Dies committee. If Congressmen, 
editors, and columnists had to face the Ten- 
nessee in flood, we might hear less nonsense 
out of them. 

There are 29 dams now, and they control 
every drop of water which flows in the valley. 
Nothing like this has ever happened to any 
other river in the world. It takes quiet, hard- 
thinking men, versed in geology, physics, and 
mathematics, to design a dam which will 
shoulder its way into the rock of the hills 
and stand there as long as the hills stand. 
It takes sure-handed, disciplined men to build 
what has been designed. 


DOWN BUT UP AGAIN 


On a crisp November day I went to Fontana, 
the largest of the storage dams in the head- 
waters. It lies in a wooded gulch where the 
Little Tennessee comes roaring out of the 
Great Smokies. It is now about half com- 
pleted. Just below one of the diversion tun- 
nels a whole section of mountain was about 
to come down in the greatest quarry shot ever 
fired. 

You could see the drilling machines on the 
crest of the cliff against the blue sky, their 
walking beams clanking up and down. They 
were sinking holes 300 feet deep to be packed 
with a new type of explosive, strong as TNT 
but safer to handle. 

Berlin, Hamburg, London never received 
such a shock as this mountain will receive. 
The “aggregate” will come down by the tens 
of thousands of tons. Then, unlike the rub- 
ble left by blockbusters, it will go up again. 
It will go up across the river on that big 
conveyor belt into the crushing mill, and 
along that higher conveyor to the mixing 
plant on the side of the mountain. 

With cement and water added, it will be 
poured on the top of the dam by that T 
crane, big as a skyscraper, until the face of 
the dam stands more than 600 feet above the 
river and reaches to the scarred line under 
the pines. The mountain comes down, yes, 
but only to be reshaped and rise again in a 
massive shining wall, holding back tens of 
thousands of kilowatts of energy. The work- 
men lock like ants, crawling and climbing 
around their huge machines, set against the 
huger mountain. 

MONEY SAVERS, ALL 

After watching the earth movers in action, 
I went to see where they lived. The new 
town of Fontana, population 3,000, seemed 
to be designed as carefully as the dam itself. 
Workmen on commercial projects usually 
have to live in tar-paper shacks, but not in 
the T. V.A. We found comely white buildings 
with schools, playgrounds, stores, a theater, 


a hospital, a fine cafeteria, and a village of 
200 trim prefabricated demountable houses, 
which can be trucked from one engineering 
job to another. By the time the T. V. A. 
architects get through developing these 
houses, they may have found the answer to 
decent, low-cost shelter for sharecroppers. 

This town is so designed that it will not 
automatically become a ghost town when 
the dam is finished. It will shrink gracefully 
to the smaller permanent town needed by 
the maintenance men and their families. It 
can expand again if it becomes a mountain 
resort and recreation center. Why not? The 
scenery is grand and wild; the equipment 
Offers all the comforts of home tastefully 
assembled. 

I do not advise practical men to pull long 
faces about the cost of making living condi- 
tions tolerable, and even pleasant, for people 
who tear down mountains and build dams. 
The morale and energy conserved, plus the 
low accident, sickness, and turn-over rates, all 
are money savers. Practical men will find 
the final costs, per cubic yard of concrete 
poured, as low as they come. When they 
learn further that the T. V. A. earned $15,- 
000,000 last year, with power rates as low as 
they come, they can stop worrying about 
either consumer or taxpayers. 

Now, let's go down the river a piece. Gun- 
tersville in Alabama was an old town and 
the county seat. When the big main-stream 
dam threatened to engulf a large part of 
the town, the city fathers petitioned the 
Tennessee Valley Authority to buy out the 
rest of the place and end its existence. The 
Tennessee Valley Authority people did not 
say Tes“ and they did not say “No,” but they 
ga a map, some sketches, and a rough 
plan. 

The sketches showed a new town on a 
peninsula, with water on three sides. It 
could still be a county seat, aided by the 
new navigation terminal. It could become 
a big fishing, boating, and recreation center 
and one of the prettiest, best situated towns 
in all the South. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority men laid 
the papers down in front of the city fathers 
and walked away. They were not going to 
tell them what to do; they were just going 
to open a window and let the city fathers 
look out of it. 

The city fathers looked, and decided to 
continue the corporate existence of Gunters- 
ville. The section which was going under 
water was the other side of the tracks any- 
way. The fathers organized a local planning 
board to cooperate with the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority in developing the new town. 
The whole population became interested and 
excited. Guntersville was going places, and 
the local folks pitched in and went to work. 

' There she stands today, pretty as a pic- 
ture, queen of a great inland sea. Last 
August a series of motorboat races was held 
in Guntersville, and provision was made for 
10,000 spectators. When the great day ar- 
rived, 50,000 showed up. They ate up every- 
thing in the town by noon. 

INSPIRING OTHERS TO BUILD 

This story illustrates a very important 
point. Unless the people of the valley are 
behind the T. V. A., it becomes just another 
big power outfit, operated by remote control. 
Unless the people think it is their agency, 
working for them, it has no permanent func- 
tion. On the other hand, the valley people 
are not very enterprising. They have been 
living for generations in a corn or cotton cul- 
ture which has narrowed their horizon, dried 
up their imaginations. Their children have 
got out to the big cities of the North at the 
first opportunity. So it is hard for the people 
to see what their valley might be; easy for 
them to resent any change in their accus- 
tomed ways. 

The T. V. A. men can see the future. Here 
is energy running like water. Here is a lake 
600 nriles long, ready to provide a new and 
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happier pattern of living. Here is diversified 
farming, with new phosphate fertilizers to 
replace the one-crop mining of the soil. Here 
is a chance to plan with Nature and go for- 
ward, not backward. So the problem is to 
light the imagination of the people and then 
let them go forward under their own steam, 
as in Guntersville. 

Any dictator with a competent technical 
staff can enforce progress, can threaten to 
shoot the burghers of Guntersville if they 
leave the town. But such progress costs too 
much. It makes people so angry that they 
would rather go baek to living in caves, The 
only progress that sticks is the kind that the 
people themselves help to make. 

Again and again the T. V. A. men have seen 
clearly what to do, and have had the legal 
power to do it. But they have waited—fum- 
ing sometimes—until the local people have 
caught the idea and started to do it them- 
selv-s. This is democratic planning in ac- 
tion. This is one of the things that draw 
students from all over the world, to get jobs 
in the T, V. A. and learn its techniques. 

The power age demands a good deal of care- 
ful planning, if communities are to survive. 
Yet if the planning is all enforced from the 
top, people will ultimately revolt. Here in 
the Tennessee Valley is being evolved a way to 
reconcile planning with people. 


ALL COMES BACK TO THE MEN 


The same idea has been followed in the T. 
V. A.’s post-war program. Already a million 
man-years of useful, exciting work has been 
blueprinted, but most of it in cooperation 
with local planning boards, chambers of com- 
merce, school boards, highway commissions, 
public health authorities, farmers’ organiza- 
tions, housing groups. 

It is not work which the T. V. A wants to 
impose on the valley, but work which the 
people want done. I went over some of the 
plans in detail, and I suspect that the whole 
project is the most intelligent and practicable 
piece of post-war planning in the county to- 
day. 

Tt all comes back to the men who work for 
the T. V. A. They believe in what they are 
doing. They want their work to last. But 
they know that it will last longer if people 
believe in it too, and help to develop it. 

Everywhere you go in the valley you will see 
these mighty works, the cathedrals of the age 
of energy. Inscribed on each of them, in 
plain, fine letters of metal you will find the 
words: 

“Built for the people of the United States.” 


Furloughs for Men and Women in 
Service Overseas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1944 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to in- 
clude the following resolution sent me by 
Florence Newman, legislative depart- 
ment, board of aldermen, city of Chelsea, 
Mass., adupted January 10, 1944, by the 
city government of Chelsea: 

Whereas there will be submitted for the 
consideration of Congress legislation relative 
to furloughs to be granted to the men and 
women in the service on foreign soil who have 
served periods ranging from 1 to 2 years; and 

Whereas the city government of Chelsea, 
Mass., feel that this is a humane measure: 
Now, therefore, 
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They earnestly urge immediate favorable 
consideration of any pending legislation to 
effectuate these measures, 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the President and Vice President 
of the United States, Senators Davm I. 
Wars and Henry CABOT JODGE, Jr., and Con- 
gressman THOMAS J. LANE. 

FLORENCE NEWMAN. 

In board of aldermen, January 10, 1944, 
adopted. 

Approved, January 12, 1944. 

BERNARD L. SULLIVAN, Mayor. 

Attest: 

JOSEPH A, TYRRELL, City Clerk. 


Mustering-Out Payments to Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1944 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, the War 
and Navy Departments have agreed on a 
plan for making mustering-out pay- 
ments to eligible veterans of the war who 
have been discharged or released from 
active duty under honorable conditions 
since December 6, 1941. The following 
brief summary of the material parts is 
taken directly from their official release: 

WHAT YOU MUST DO 

1. A person who becomes eligible for mus- 
tering-out payment subsequent to approval 
of the law providing for such payment will 
receive such payment from the proper de- 
eo without the necessity of an appli- 

tion. 

2. A veteran who has been discharged or 
relieved from active duty prior to approval 
of the law providing for mustering-out pay 
must follow the following procedure: 

(a) Submit a certificate of discharge or 
service. To assure the return of this cer- 
tificate, the veteran is cautioned to write his 
present address on the certificate. 

(b) Submit an informal type of certified 
application on which is stated his name and 
address, service number, serial number or 
file number; that he was not discharged or 
released from active duty to accept employ- 
ment without service outside of the United 
States; that he is not now serving on active 
duty; that he has not and will not make 
any other application for the mustering-out 
payment; the State of which he was a resi- 
dent at the time of induction or enlistment, 
and whether he has had foreign service. 

WHERE DO YOU APPLY? 


1. Commissioned officers of all services will 
be required to furnish evidence of length and 
termination of service to their respective de- 
partments. Officers discharged from the Navy 
will make application to the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel, Navy Department, Washington, 
D. C.; officers discharged from the Coast 
Guard, to United States Coast Guard Head- 
quarters, Washington, D. C.; officers dis- 
charged from the Marine Corps, to the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, Washington, 
D. C.; officers discharged from the Army, to 
one of the finance offices, United States Army, 
listed below. 

2. Navy and Coast Guard enlisted veterans 
will be required to file their applications 
with the Field Branch, Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, Cleveland, Ohio. 

3. Enlisted veterans of the Marine Corps 
will file their applications with the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, Washington, 
D. C. 


4. Pennsylvania veterans of the Army, both 
discharged officers and enlisted personnel, will 
file their applications with the finance officer, 
United States Army, located at the Chamber 
of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WHO RECEIVES PAYMENT WHEN VETERAN HAS 
: DIED? 

1. In the case of any veteran discharged 
under honorable conditions on or after De- 
cember 7, 1941, and who died after leaving 
the service and before receiving any portion 
or the full amount of mustering-out payment 
to which entitled, payment of the amount 
due may be made to a surviving wife or hus- 
band, or if there is no wife or husband, in 
equal shares to his child or children, if any. 

2. If the veteran leaves no surviving wife, 
husband, or child, payment may be made in 
equal shares to the surviving parents. 

3. In these cases, application should be 
submitted by letter addressed as follows: 

(a) If the veteran served in the Navy, to 
the Chief of Naval Personnel, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 

(b) If the veteran served in the Coast 
Guard, to U. 8. Coast Guard Headquarters, 
Washington, D. C. 

(c) If the veteran served in the Marine 
Corps, to the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps, Washington, D. C. 

(d) If the veteran served in the Army, to 
the Fiscal Director, the Pentagon Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Norx.—Penalties are provided by law for 
making false claims for mustering-out pay. 


Soldiers’ Voting Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM J. MILLER 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1944 


Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am inserting in the RECORD, an 
editorial which appeared in the Man- 
chester Herald of February 5, 1944. 

This editorial not only expresses my 
own views on the question of absentee 
voting for service personnel, but I under- 
stand it also expresses the views of many 
Members of the House who, while desir- 
ous of getting a complete State ballot into 
the hands of every service man and wo- 
man, realize that it would be a physical 
impossibility. 

Until I am convinced that the War and 
Navy Departments are playing partisan 
politics, I will continue to accept their 
testimony and advice on military matters 
and on other problems that relate to 
transportation of supplies, allots, or 
anything else going to the battle fronts. 

CONNECTICUT SOLDIER VOTES 

Without reference to the votes of its rep- 
resentatives at Washington—several of whom 
seem part of a mad scheme to give American 
armed forces the impression that this coun- 
try is quite capable of refusing them a right 
to vote—the Connecticut position on the sol- 
dier vote is sound, healthy, and admirable. 

The absentee-voting law adopted by the 
special session of the general assembly is as 
liberal as any State could devise. Assured 
reasonable facilities of transmission for our 
State ballots, there is little reason why all 
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Connecticut men in the services should not 
have their vote next fall. 

By passing this law, Connecticut demon- 
strated that it was not interested in keeping 
the vote from anyone because of the racial 
prejudice which controls the policy of the 
South. „ 

By passing this law, the Connecticut Re- 
publican administration gave clean demon- 
stration of the fact that it didn't consider it 
American to try to obstruct anyone's vote 
because of any assumption that it might be 
cast one way or the other. 

All this is a matter for Connecticut pride. 
There are no clouds over our relations with 
our men in the service. We have, in this 
matter, given them the best we know how to 
give them. And if every other one of the 48 
States would do as we have done, and if Fed- 
eral cooperation merely as to transportation 
would be forthcoming where needed, there 
would be no need for any Federal ballot or 
any Federal regulations as to the methods of 
soldier voting. 8 

The fact that they have Connecticut’s fine 
individual effort behind them might possibly 
excuse Connecticut’s Representatives from 
any further consideration of the problem, 
were not the function of the Congress na- 
tional in scope. But it is thus national in 
scope, and there is poor chance that all the 
other 48 States will follow Connecticut's ex- 
ample, and there is even a chance that some 
of them will refuse to do anything at all, at 
least in time to affect 1944 soldier voting. In 
this situation there is room and need for 
a Federal ballot, which could be cast when 
no State ballot was obtainable. And there 
is, in any event, need for Federal transporta- 
tion facilities. 

If Connecticut’s Representatives in Wash- 
ington are true to the spirit of Connecticut 
action back home, they will be part of no 
obstruction tactics, no matter what other 
States or what other political strategies may 
choose to do. The Connecticut policy, as ex- 
pressed by the general assembly's action, was 
to do everything possible to give soldiers the 
vote. We don't think Connecticut’s Repre- 
sentatives at Washington can find a better 
policy. 

We are pleased to note that Congressmen 
MILLER and Compron, on Thursday, voted in 
favor of substituting a Federal ballot bill 
for. the States’ rights measure in the House 
and that Congressman Min refused to 
vote for the States’ rights measure which was 
finally adopted in the House, It is further to 
be noted that both Senators DANAHER and 
MALONEY cast their votes against what might 
have been a final defeat of all Federal vote 
plans in the Senate yesterday. 


Strikes in Wartime 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1944 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, again 
we read where the leaders of great labor 
organizations issue strong no-strike ap- 
peals, calling upon union men to “give 
all we’ve got for production of war mate- 
rials.“ Outstanding among these state- 
ments were those by President Green, of 
the American Federation of Labor, and 
President Murray, of the C. I. O. Ad- 
dressing the convention of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
Green said: 
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No matter how unjust conditions may be- 
come, no matter how sharp the aggravation 
may be, the members of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor should realize that they must 
stay on the job and keep production to the 
limit of their ability until final victory is won. 

When the lives of our sons and brothers 
and loved ones are at stake, when victory 
in this war against hatred and tyranny hangs 
in the balance, there cannot be any justifica- 
tion or excuse for any strike or stoppage of 
work, 


Despite these appeals the same paper 
that carried these statements called at- 
tention to several strikes that are now 
going on in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, there came to my desk an 
outstanding editorial this morning from 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of February 
4. Under the leave granted me, I include 
that editorial as part of my remarks. 


STRIKES IN WARTIME 


The problem of strikes in time of war, 
which persists despite the no-strike pledge 
voluntarily made by union labor leaders after 
Pearl Harbor, disturbs, perplexes, and grieves 
American citizens from coast to coast, while 
reports from the armed forces show a mount- 
ing wave of indignation that work stoppages 
should occur while they are facing death at 
the hands of the enemy. In a statement 
made January 26, Secretary of War Stimson 
said: 

“In the week ending last night, there were 
no less than 22 strikes in war plants produc- 
ing such vitally needed fighting material as 
airplane and tank parts, machine tools and 
jeeps, aviation gasoline, cable and wire, of 
which we are critically short, head nets and 
mosquito bars which protect our soldiers in 
the Southwest Pacific against malaria.” 

It is true, of course, that behind each strike 
is a separate set of facts and circumstances, 
and that, while some may occur because of 
extreme provocation by labor-hating employ- 
ers, others are completely irresponsible and 
unjustified. There is, for example, a vast 
difference between last year's coal strikes, 
provoked by the power-mad egomaniac, John 
L. Lewis, and a walkout in steel plants as a 
protest against the closing down of open- 
hearth furnaces—or, essentially, against the 
kind of poor government planning which 
would create unemployment when the Na- 
tion’s steel furnaces should be working full 
blast at all times. 


MACHINERY SHOULD BE USED 


Yes, there are differences among strikes, 
but labor must consider that the general pub- 
lic at home and the armed forces abroad are 
prone to regard a strike as a strike, without 
studying too keenly the merits of each case. 
The no-strike pledge of December 1941 did 
not say that some strikes were justified and 
some were not. It pledged no strikes. 

Again, no matter how strong the provoca- 
ticn to strike, the fact remains that the Gov- 
ernment has set up machinery for the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes of all kinds. This 
machinery has at times worked badly; at 
most times it has worked very well. The 
ge. eral feeling is that this machinery must 
be used when trouble arises, by employers and 
employes alike; that they should be patient 
when it works badly; and that neither strikes 
nor lockouts should be resorted to while the 
machinery exists. 

A statement by Wayne L. Morse, who has 
just resigned as a public member of the War 
Labor Board and whose sympathy with legiti- 
mate labor aspirations is unquestioned, put 
this thought very well. In denouncing a par- 
ticular strike, Mr. Morse said that, although 
American labor “has made a glorious produc- 
tion record since Pearl Harbor which is of al- 
most miracle proportions,” it should not lose 
sight of the fact that the men in the armed 
forces have the right to expect uninterrupted 


production of war materials at home. Mr. 
Morse continued: 

“No combination of words, no rationalized 
alibis, no pleas of provocation and extenuat- 
ing circumstances can be, will be, or should 
be accepted by our fighting forces as justify- 
ing work stoppages.” 

Those are strong and unequivocal words, 
anc to them Mr. Morse adds: “It is precisely 
when provocation exists that the pledge to re- 
frain from work stoppages is tested. It is only 
then that the pledge not to strike has any 
real significance.” 


MR. TOBIN’S REMARKS 


An even stronger denunciation of strikes 
in wartime comes from none other than Dan 
Tobin, head of the A. F. of B. Teamsters’ 
Union. Writing in the International Team- 
ster, Mr. Tobin said that work stoppages are 
a sign of overconfidence which might lead 
to loss of the war. Pointing out the intimate 
relationship between the production of war 
materials and the saving of lives on the front, 
and saying that we will be lucky if not more 
than a million American men are killed in 
this war, Mr. Tobin asked: 

“How, then, can you on the trucks, or in 
the fields, or in the factories, or in the mines, 
stop work for 1 day and thereby prolong the 
war perhaps 6 months or a year longer than 
it should last?” 

Mr. Tobin urged workers to tell those who 
advocated strikes “that the blood of those 
young men across the seas fighting a fight 
for our freedom will not be on your hands 
or on your conscience. Don't stop work. 
Bear your troubles, if you have any. Your 
troubles are insignificant compared to the 
sufferings and hardships of our men over 
there.” 

Recently the New York World-Telegram 
printed an editorial tribute to war workers 
who have not gone on strike and to the fact 
that labor as a whole “has broken all records 
for production, war or nonwar.” It is a 
well-deserved compliment to those who have 
kept the no-strike pledge. Unfortunately 
for these loyal citizens, many of whom stayed 
at work despite provocations and injustices, 
the strikes of a substantial — ord 

rejudiced great segments of public opinion 
i a the innocent as well as the guilty. 

We say “the strikes of a substantial minor- 
ity” because, in the aggregate, it is discon- 
certingly large. There are various statistical 
approaches to the incidence of strikes, such 
as the seemingly innocuous figure of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics that they produced a 
loss in man-hours of less than 1 percent in 
the past year. A very impressive figure is 
that, of some 14,000,000 of trade-union mem- 
bers, 2,137,000 individuals went on strike dur- 
ing 1943. (Some 400,000 coal miners went on 
strike 4 times, but they are counted only 
once in this figure.) Thus, approximately 
15 percent of all organized labor violated the 
no-strike pledge. We submit this figure is 
too large. 

ERRORS OF THE ADMINISTRATION 


In criticizing wartime strikes, we are not 
overlooking the errors the administration has 
made in its approach to labor disputes. In 
the case of the threatened railroad strike, for 
example, we can see why labor leaders should 
be confused and irritated when one Govern- 
ment agency—the National Mediation 
Board—approved certain wage requests, while 
another agency, speaking through Mr. Vinson, 
overruled the board, 

We know that it adds to the confusion when 
some unions, appealing over the heads of 
other Government officials, get the ear of the 
President, who sometimes interferes by mak- 
ing a decision of his own. We can under- 
stand how the War Labor Board, which has 
adopted a policy of to consider a 
labor dispute while the workers are out on 
strike, was resentful of the action of Mr. 
Ickes in dealing with John L. Lewis, while the 
coal miners were on strike, 
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There should be, we believe, an overhaul- 
ing of the whole Government machinery for 
handling wage disputes and perhaps the es- 
tablishment of some over-all authority over 
the subject, as suggested by Donald Richherg, 
one-time head of N. R. A. In such an over- 
hauling, the conflict among the various 
boards and departments now operating 
should be eliminated and overlapping func- 
tions corrected. 

Moreover, there should be more speed in 
handling wage disputes. Some strikes have 
been provoked because many months have 
elapsed in deciding questions of wages and 
working conditions. While the War Labor 
Board has done good work, it has literally been 
swamped with cases demanding decisions, and 
long delays have resulted. It should be pos- 
pme to expand facilities to avoid such de- 
ays. 

Another source of understandable irritation 
is the rising cost of living, which many union 
leaders point to as justification for strikes and 
strike threats, and for attacks on the Little 
Steel Formula. Here is a very real issue, and 
it is one that taxes the patience of union 
men as well as the statesmanship of their 
leaders. For it is a question in which labor 
leaders should exercise statesmanship, 

For some time W. L. B., at the request of 
the President, has been studying living cost 
increases. Until that study is complete, labor 
leaders, whose following has a deep stake in 
the anti-infiation fight, should refrain from 
premature demands. The granting of those 
demands would only accelerate price increases 
and thus give impetus to that deadly spiral 
which, in the end, means national disaster. 

GOOD ADVICE FOR LABOR, TOO 


If labor does not, in times like these, ad- 
here to a broad no-strike, anti-inflation pol- 
icy, it may find that its behavior will rise to 
plague it in the future. Speaking before the 
Nationel Association of Manufacturers re- 
cently abou’ the lack of national unity, and 
the forming of cliques and blocs which are 
seeking to advance their own special interests, 
Charles E Wilson, W. P. B. executive vice 
r and former head of General Electric, 
said: : 

“I do not want to be an alarmist—perhaps 
I exaggerate, since I spend so much time in 
Washington, where politics is always exag- 
gerated—but I tell you frankly that I am 
deeply alarmed today over the possibility that 
a right-wing reaction may draw some sections 
of capital so far away from our traditions 
as to imperil the entire structure of American 
life as we know it.” 

Mr. Wilson was speaking as a broad-gaged 
leader of industry te other leaders of industry. 
He was urging them to “exercise temperate 
judgment, to practice the arts of compromise, 
to avoid the temptation of sacrificing endur- 
ing values for temporary gains, and to with- 
hold encouragement from dangerous men who 
preach disunity.” This same advice might be 
accepted by union leaders, for if a right-wing 
reaction should come, it will be aided and 
abetted by the high feeling aroused by strikes 
and intemperate labor demands. Again, if a 
right-wing reaction should come, labor will 
suffer most from it. 

TO SUM UP 


Granting fully that war profiteering should 
be completely obliterated; granting fully that 
some employers are still trying to prevent 
formation of unions and to break up unions 
already formed; granting fully that the Goy- 
ernment's labor machinery has not always 
operated efficiently; granting fully that the 
President has bungled in interfering with the 
decisions of his own agencies; granting fully 
that there have been increases in the cost of 
living that sometimes outstrip wage in- 
creases—granting all these points, it is never- 
theless true that, if strikes continue, labor 
will be creating an unhappy future for itself. 

In the long run, patience and restraint will 
do more for labor than temporary gains won 
by strikes in time of war. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1944 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, as an ex- 
pression of my own opinion on the sol- 
dier-vote controversy, but stated much 
more effectively than I could state it, I 
extend the remarks of the gentleman 
from Indiana, Mr. Pettengill, on the 
question of the soldier vote: 


SOLDIER VOTE 


A piece of a ballot with only three candi- 
dates on it, all Federal, gives the soldier his 
right to vote. A complete ballot to vote for 
every candidate denies them the right to 
vote. The latter is a fraud on the soldier and 
sailor. This is the logic of one of the three 
Federal candidates. 

Mr. Roosevelt says: “I have been informed 
that it would be possible, under the rules of 
Congress, for a soldiers“ vote bill to be re- 
jected or passed without any roll call, thus 
making it impossible for the voters of the 
country—wmilitary or civilian—to be able to 
determine just how their own Representative 
or Senator had voted on such a bill.” 

Mr. Roosevelt knows better than this. He 
knows that the Constitution of the United 
States provides that “the yeas and nays of 
the Members of either House on any question 
‘Shall, at the desire of one-fifth of those pres- 
ent, be entered in the Journal.” 

Being in the Constitution, no rule of either 
House or Senate could prevent a roll-call vote 
on the rejection or passage of any bill, if 20 
percent of the Members demand it. Con- 
gress nas not yet repealed the Constitution, 
whatever may be said of the bureaucrats— 
big or little. ; 

The procedure is as follows: The Speaker 
says, “The question is on the passage of the 
bill.” At this point any Member may rise 
and say, “Mr. Speaker, on that question I 
demand the yeas and nays.” 

The Speaker then says, “The yeas and nays 
are demanded. All those who demand the 
yeas and nays will rise.” If one-fifth of the 
Members rise, the Speaker says, “One-fifth 
haying demanded the yeas and nays, the 
Clerk will call the roll.“ The Clerk then calls 
each Member by name. As his name is called, 
each Member votes yea or nay, and his vote is 
recorded in the Journal, as a permanent and 
public record. If the bill is an important 
one, within half an hour the newspapers 
across the Nation will be setting those names 
and votes in type for the people back home 
to read. 

A similar practice prevails in every State 
legislature. Mr. Roosevelt served in the New 
York Legislature and has witnessed this proc- 
ess scores of times. In short, a minority of 
20 percent can compel Congress to face the 
music on a roll-call vote. It was the men 
who wrote the Constitution, and not Mr. 
Roosevelt, who should be given credit in this 
matter. No rule of either House could pre- 
vent it. There is no such rule. Mr. Roose- 
velt knows this. 

It is true that both Houses of Congress have 
‘rules to expedite business and to prevent 
senseless delays of filibustering. For example, 
only one motion to’recommit a bill is allowed. 
But a roll-call vote may be had on the motion 
to recommit. If Congress permitted a dozen 
or a hundred Members to offer separate mo- 
tions to recommit, each airing his personal 
substitute for the bill before the House, Mr. 
Roosevelt would then complain that Congress 
was talking the country to death. What Mr. 
Roosevelt wanted was a special and extraordi- 


nary rule not on the books, to permit a third 


roll call on a particular substitute which he 
favored. 

The fact remains that no bill can be passed 
by either House without a roll call, if one- 
fifth demand it. And it is the bill itself that 
is the important thing as to which the people 
want to know how their Congressman voted. 

If Congress is to be charged with political 
cowardice when it acts strictly in accordance 
with constitutional provisions, what shall we 
say of a President who permits bills to become 
law without his signature, as he can and does, 
doing nothing for 10 days? 


Bureaucracy and Labor Difficulties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH | 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1944 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following press ar- 
ticle referring to a recent statement by 
Mr. John P. Frey, president of the metal 
trades department of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor: 


Union CHIEF BLAMES F. D. For STRIKES— 
Says LABOR Is IRKED BY TOO MANY AGENCIES 
(By Philip Warden) 

John P. Frey, president of the metal trades 
department of the American Federation of 
Labor and special lecturer on economics at 
the University of Chicago, yesterday placed 
the blame for the strikes that have plagued 
American war industries directly on the 
shoulders of President Roosevelt. 

Speaking on the A. F. L.'s Labor for Vic- 
tory radio program, Frey said if the admin- 
istration had adopted a national labor policy 
when it entered the war, and had set up 
1 instead of 25 Federal agencies for decid- 
ing labor questions there would have been 
no ruptures in labor’s no-strikes pledge. 


SHOULD STUDY CASES 


Declaring that “it is worse than folly” to 
look for legislation to improve the labor sit- 
uation, Frey asserted that the time has come, 
not only for labor but for the American 
people, to give “more careful consideration” 
to the conditions that are causing strikes 
and slow-downs in war production. 

“The problem is not as simple as some 
would lead you to believe,” Frey said. “It is 
not a few labor leaders calling strikes or 
issuing threats for the fun of it. The prob- 
lem arises through millions of workers, men 
and women, in the war industries whose jus- 
tified complaints at times have received no 
prompt or adequate consideration. 

“Some local strikes may have been caused 
by individuals having mixed ambitions, in- 
dustrial and perhaps even political. But the 
majority of strikes have resulted from an 
unnecessary irritation, an irritation which 
like a chafing harness has finally created an 
open sore, 


IMPOSSIBLE CONDITIONS 


“American labor has been forced to con- 
tend with an almost impossible administra- 
tive condition in our Government. There is, 
in fact, no national labor policy to which 
labor can look for definite guidance. Instead 
of a national labor policy, administered by 
one central authority, governing labor prob- 
lems, there has developed more than 25 Fed- 
eral agencies which issue regulations and de- 
cisions affecting terms of employment and 
conditions of labor,” 
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Frey asserted that the “almost, fatal.con- 
fusion and conflict” between Federal agen- 
cies affecting labor is illustrated by two fairly 
recent examples. 

One, he said, was the case of the railway 
brotherhoods and the railway shopmen who, 
in their efforts to obtain wage increases, went 
to the well-established Railway Mediation 
Board, and spent some 3 months in present- 
ing their case. 


CONFLICT AMONG AGENCIES 


He said the Board made its decision and 
the unions were ready to accept it, even 
though the award was much less than they 
believed they were entitled to, when another 
Government agency stepped into the pic- 
ture and said the increase would not be al- 
lowed. 

Another example, he said, was the case of 
the organized shipyard workers who in May 
1942 responding to President Roosevelt’s re- 
quest, accepted a reduction in the Govern- 
ment approved wage rates as their part in 
the war against inflation. The administra- 
tion pledged that if the cost of living was not 
stabilized, the old rates would be reinstated. 

“What the Nation now needs is efficient 
Federal organization in the field of labor in- 
stead of the disorganization which now 
exists,” Frey concluded. 


Absentee Soldier Voting in Time of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK FELLOWS 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1944 


Mr. FELLOWS. Mr. Speaker, the 
proposed Worley bill contains three 
titles. 

Title I relates to the so-called bob- 
tailed ballot, which makes provision for a 
soldier to vote for President and Vice 
President, United States Senators and 
Representatives in Congress only. 

Title I provides for voting under State 
law for State as well as Federal officers. 

The administration has told us that 
bzllots under State absentee ballot pro- 
cedure cannot be carried to the men in 
our armed forces for two reasons. One is 
that the States would not get around to 
making proper arrangements and the 
other that the ballot would be too bulky 
and heavy. This is but another way of 
saying that the administration does not 
want this kind of a vote, because neither 
argument is a sound one. 

So far, therefore, as title II of the 
Worley bill is concerned, it was offered to 
the House only because it would attract 
some votes, because, if this Worley bill is 
passed, the administration will direct its 
attention to the so-called bobtailed bal- 
lot provided for in article I. 

Everybody in this country wants the 
soldier, sailor, and marine to vote if he 
desires to do so. And the exercise of the 
privilege of voting should carry with it 
the right to vote not alone for President 
and Vice President, but also for United 
States Senators, Representatives in Con- 
gress, Governors, candidates for the 
State legislatures and all State officers. 
The proposal of the administration 
would permit the serviceman to cast a 
vote only for President and Vice Presi- 
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dent, so far as the State of Maine is con- 
cerned, because the Worley bill and the 
Green-Lucas bill contemplate one elec- 
tion only, namely the November election. 
The State of Maine holds its election for 
United States Senator and Representa- 
tives in Congress and State officers in 
September. 

The proposed Federal ballot would 
prevent every member of the armed 
forces from the State of Maine from vot- 
ing for any officer except President and 
Vice President and under the provisions 
of either of these Federal bills they would 
not be voting for President and Vice 
President legally. 

So far, then, as the State of Maine is 
concerned, if I vote for this Worley bill, 
I am voting to disenfranchise the sery- 
ice men and women of my State as to 
their right and privilege to vote for 
United States Senators and Represent- 
atives. For me to vote for the Worley 
bill is to vote away the right and privi- 
lege of a soldier to vote against me if he 
sees fit to do so. This is a position I do 
not care to take. 

According to Senator Green, of Rhode 
Island, who made a statement with ref- 
erence to September Maine elections: 


Maine servicemen will not vote in the Sep- 
tember election under title I procedure pro- 
vided by the Green-Lucas Act. That pro- 
cedure is possible of accomplishment for 
overseas voting because it provides for one 
uniform election (as well as for small size, 
lightweight ballots, and bulk carriage over 
and back). The administration in wartime 
of voting under title I cannot be extended 
to more than one election. 


Further: 


Title I of the Green-Lucas bilt is intended 
to apply to the general elections on November 
7 in the several States. 


Therefore, if the Worley bill is passed 
and becomes a law, the members of our 
armed forces from the State of Maine 
will not be able to vote for any office ex- 
cept that of President and Vice Presi- 
dent—assuming this could be legally 
done in the manner provided. 

The following is a press release from 
Gov. Sumner Sewall, of the State of 
Maine: 

Avucusta, Matne.—In view of much public 
discussion and many inquiries coming into 
his office on Maine's position in the matter of 
servicemen’s voting, Gov. Sumner Sewall, 
after extended conferences with Harold I. 
Goss, the secretary of state, and Frank I. 
Cowan, the attorney general, today issued 
the following statement: 

“A careful study of Maine law and existing 
voting machinery indicates that our soldiers 
and sailors will have an opportunity wherever 
they may be, to vote in the regular State and 
national elections, if: 

“1. The Federal Government can handle 
round-trip mailing of ballots in 45 days; 

“2. Parents or friends will supply city and 
town clerks with military addresses of those 
in service. 

“An executive order will be necessary to 
permit absentee registration of servicemen in 
cities of more than 3,000 population as it is 
now permitted in -maller communities. Also, 
parents and friends must be granted the 
right to request that soldier absentee ballots 
be sent to registered servicemen. These pro- 
visions I can and am willing to make by ap- 
propriate executive order. 

“Due to the delay caused by recounts, sol- 
dier votes will not be counted for candidates 
not placed on the ballot by the official canvass 


of the Governor and council of returns filed 
by municipal clerks. 

“The weight of our customary ballot, direc- 
tions for voting, referenda questions and en- 
velopes is about one and one-half ounces, If 
reasonable weight restrictions are imposed by 
the Congress or by the War and Navy De- 
partments, we are confident that we can 
meet them. If necessary, I am prepared to 
incorporate in any executive orders that may 
be required provision for printing of ballots 
on lighter paper. 

“I realize, of course, that many questions 
may arise and that unforeseen circumstances 
may appear. However, this is the best ap- 
proach to the problem as we now see it. Un- 
less and until the Congress takes specific ac- 
tion to provide otherwise, we shall go ahead 
with plans along these lines.” 


Congress and the Soldiers’ Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


OF 


HON. H. H. CARSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1944 


Mr. CARSON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor», I include the following article by 
Loren E. Souers, from the Canton (Ohio) 
Repository of February 3, 1944: 

CONGRESS AND THE SOLDIERS’ VOTE 
(By Loren E. Souers) 


(Canton lawyer and member of the board 
of education, Mr. Souers is widely recognized 
as an authority on the Federal Constitution. 
Concerned over what appears to be a deter- 
mined effort in Washington to take over con- 
trol and supervision of the Presidential and 
congressional election as a Federal function, 
usurping the constitutional authority of the 
States, Mr. Souers made the accompanying 
analysis for the Repository. “The potential 
consequences are far reaching,” says Mr. 
Souers. “But it has been easy to build up a 
flag-waving pretense of doing right by the 
soldiers to blind them and the people gen- 
erally to what is afoot. The people ought at 
least be given the chance to know the true 
nature of this scheme.”) 

The controversy which has been raging in 
and out of Congress as to voting by men of 
the armed services in the election next fall, 
has reached a stage during the past week 
which presents the gravest threat to our sys- 
tem of constitutional government since the 
Civil War. 

A determination is apparent, on the part of 
advocates of Federal conduct of the election 
in the Army and Navy, under the insidious 
guise of enabling the servicemen to vote, to 
effect a revolution in our political system of 
the most far-reaching consequences, involv- 
ing a deliberate disregard of constitutional 
limitations of the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the virtual destruction of the 
States as sovereign political units within their 
proper sphere. 

II, upon the pretense of an emergency, the 
Constitution of the United States, which 
distributes the powers of government between 
the Union and the States, can be ignored or 
suspended by Congress and the President at 
will, on one occasion, then there can no longer 
be any limit beyond which they cannot go; 
and if an emergency is thought to be needed 
as an excuse, no one can doubt that one can 
always be found. 

Undoubtedly the great majority of our 
people are entirely confused about the issue 
involved in this controversy, which is not at 
all whether the men of the armed services 
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shall be given the best practicable oppor- 
tunity to vote, but whether the Federal 
Government shall be made completely su- 
preme over the States, so that all rights, 
liberties, and activities of the people of every 
part of the Union shall be subjected to the 
policies, whims, and even tyrannies of a cen- 
tral government. 

The very purpose of preserving the States 
under the Constitution when it was adopted, 
and reserving to them powers denied to the 
Federal Union, was to keep government as 
close as possible to the people, to give the 
people of each State the means of express- 
ing their own will as to questions partic- 
ularly affecting them, and to prevent sec- 
tional domination of the whole Nation, so far 
as could be done. 

Necessarily, this required independence of 
the States in the matter of the selection of 
their Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress, and in the exertion of their propor- 
tionate influence in the election of a Presi- 
dent. This independent power of the States 
would be nullified in principle and fact by 
any control of the national election by the 
Federal Government; which, as to the elec- 
tion of the President is entirely forbidden by 
the Constitution, while the power of Congress 
to control the processes of election of Sena- 
tors and Representatives is very limited, 
though not wholly prohibited. 

Everyone wishes the soldiers and sailors 
to vote, so far as is possible without unrea- 
sonably delaying and complicating the elec- 
tion process. I wish my own sons to vote; 
and in the elections of 1942 and 1943 they 
both did vote, though absent with the Army. 
Indeed, in 1943 one of them voted from 
Africa, proving that the great majority of 
our boys, if they and their friends at home 
are sufficiently anxious for them to do so, can 
vote even under present State laws; though 
I admit diligence and careful timing con- 
tributed to the arrival of my son's vote in 
time last fall, and under present regulations 
many would not be able, or sufficiently in- 
formed, to accomplish a like result. Reason- 
able remedies for that condition I will sug- 
gest later. 

But, important as it is that soldiers and 
sailors have a full opportunity to vote in this 
coming election, even that is not important 
enough to justify the nullification of the 
Constitution, which is the charter of the lib- 
erties of these same boys, for which they are 
fighting. Voting in one election cannot be 
worth that price—especially when it is 
clearly unnecessary to pay such a price. 

It is assumed by most people that the 
right to vote derives from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In fact the right to vote is not and 
never was given by the Federal Government, 
but by the States. The only control which 
the Federal Government constitutionally ex- 
ercises over the right of the citizen to vote 
is negative; the States are forbidden by the 
fifteenth and nineteenth amendments to 
deny or abridge the right of any citizen to 
vote on account of race, color, previous con- 
dition of servitude, or sex. Subject to those 
negative limitations, the power of each State 
to determine which of its citizens may vote 
is absolute, so long as no arbitrary discrim- 
ination is made by the laws of the State, as 
between citizens similarly situated. 

This principle of State power to decide who 
may vote is so firmly and clearly established 
that it required a great civil war and four 
amendments of the Constitution (the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, and nine- 
teenth) to take away the power of States 
even to deny the vote to Negroes and to 
women. 

What, then, are the powers of Congress as 
to the election of the President and of Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress? They 
are very limited. Congress may not deter- 
mine who is eligible to vote, nor impose or 
remove any limitations or conditions of the 
right to vote adopted by the several States, 
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except that any attempt to deny the right to 
vote to colored citizens or women is void. 

The provisions of the Constitution as to 
election of the President and of Senators and 
Representatives, are very different, and as to 
the former the Congress has almost no power 
at all. ‘Clearly the President, the Senators, 
and the Representatives, since their offices 
are created by the Constitution can only be 
elected in the manner prescribed by that in- 
strument, Let us see what are these provi- 
sions. 

First, as to the President: 

1. He is to be chosen by electors, who are to 
be selected by each State in such manner as 
the legislature thereof may direct. Clearly 
Congress has no authority whatever to de- 
cide who may vote for Presidential electors, 
or in what manner, or by what form of bal- 
lot, or by whom the ballots shall be received 
or counted, since the whole choice of the 
manner of election is left to the State. 

2. The Congress “may determine the time 
of choosing the electors, and the day on 
which they shall give their votes,” which 
day is to be the same throughout the United 
States. This is the only power concerning 
the election of the President which Con- 
gress possesses. Therefore any attempt by 
Congress to prescribe any regulations or con- 
ditions for the election of the President 
would be sheer usurpation and a flagrant 
subversion of the Constitution. 

As to Senators and Representatives: 

1. They are to be elected by the people 
of the States. 

2, Those who may vote for Senators and 
Representatives must be the same persons 
whe are qualified to vote for members of the 
most numerous branch of the State legis- 
lature.” That is to say, those citizens of 
this State who may vote for Senators and 
Representatives in Congress must be those 
qualified, by the State constitution and laws, 
to vote for representatives to the General As- 
sembly of Ohio. Since the election of the 
State representatives must necessarily be 
by electors qualified under State law, it fol- 
lows that qualification to vote for Senators 
and Representatives in Congress (e. g. citi- 
zenship, place and length of residence, reg- 
istration, etc.) must also be determined by 
the State. Otherwise, the Congress could 
determine who may elect representatives to 
the State legislature, and all existence of 
the States as governmental sovereignties 
would be at an end, and the States become 
merely large counties, completely dominated 
by the Federal Government. All of the peo- 
ple of the Nation would become subjects of 
a central authoritarian government, no 
longer bound even by its own Constitution, 
nor by the Bill of Rights. 

3. Congress may make or alter regulations 
as to the times, places, and manner of hold- 
ing elections for Representatives to Congress; 
but only as to times and manner (not places) 
of electing Senators of the United States. 
Even these regulations, which relate only to 
election procedure are ordinarily to be pre- 
ecribed by the States. 

4. Each House of Congress is the judge of 
the elections, returns, and qualifications of 
its own Members. Thus, after the election, 
each House may determine whether the elec- 
tion of any Member has been honestly and 
legally conducted, whether the result has 
been truly returned, and whether the person 
elected is fit and qualified to be a Member of 
that House. This relates only to action that 
may be taken after an election, not before or 
in the process of election. 

The foregoing are all of the powers which 
the Constitution grants to Congress concern- 
ing the election of the President and of 
Senators and Representatives. As to the 
President, the Congress has the solitary power 
of fixing the time of election, and no other 
power whatever. As to the election of Sena- 
tors and Representatives, the powers of Con- 


gress are considerably greater, but do not 
include the power to say who may vote or 
upon what qualifying conditions; and such 
powers as are granted must necessarily be 
exercised with great caution, to avoid intol- 
erable confusion and opportunities for coer- 
cion or fraud—and the greater the emer- 
gency the greater the danger to be appre- 
hended from such confusion, coercion, and 
fraud. 

Therefore, any such action by Congress as 
is proposed, setting up Federal machinery 
to formulate, print, distribute, and collect 
ballots, especially for Presidential electors, 
to be voted under military supervision, with 
no possible adequate means of determining 
whether any particular soldier or sailor is a 
qualified voter or to preserve the secrecy 
of his ballot, and wholly disregarding State 
constitutions and laws, would be a flagrant 
abuse of power by the Congress, involving 
a wanton flouting and nullification of the 
Constitution. 

It would be no kindness to our boys thus 
to subvert the system of constitutional gov- 
ernment for which they are fighting without 
their even suspecting that such a revolution 
is being perpetrated in their names. I re- 
peat that, much as I desire my own sons to 
exercise the sacred franchise of citizenship 
they have been taught to cherish, I do not 
desire it at such a price, nor will they. 

Nevertheless, it does not follow that noth- 
ing can be done. Undoubtedly, present State 
laws present obstacles which will make it 
difficult for soldiers and sailors to vote, be- 
cause of too late printing and distribution 
of absent voters’ ballots, too rigid and com- 
plicated registration rules and other regula- 
tions, and difficulties of transportation, dis- 
tribution, and return. Some of these diffi- 
culties the States must remove, but the 
power and obligation are theirs and theirs 
only. In other matters, Congress can, with- 
out any violation of the Constitution, render 
great assistance. 

I suggest the following remedial measures: 

1. Let the States: 

(a) Advance the time for printing the bal- 
lots and issuing absent voters’ supplies; 

(b) Advance the time for filing applica- 
tions for absent voters’ supplies, and permit 
an application to be filed by either the sol- 
dier or sailor or a member of his family or 
duly authorized agent, with proper precau- 
tions against duplication, thus eliminating 
the necessity of two round trips—first of the 
application, and then of the ballot—which 
was one of the difficulties I had to overcome 
for my son overseas, but by diligence did 
overcome; 

(c) Suspend, as to voters in military service 
the provision of law under which registra- 
tion as a voter lapses if the person has not 
voted within a fixed period, since this must 
already have caused the lapsing of registra- 
tion of many men who have been absent in 
service for 2 or 3 years; and 

(d) Suspend any requirement that the pre- 
cinct of the voter be designated on his ap- 
plication, so long as his home residence is 
stated. 

2. Let Congress: 

Provide for expediting the transportation, 
delivery, and return of the ballots issued by 
the State authorities and for affording to 
each voter an adequate and easily accessible 
means of secretly preparing his ballot and 
having it duly attested and forwarded. 

If such measures are adopted, it-is safe 
to predict that at least as many votes will 
be effectively cast as under the unconstitu- 
tional plan now so violently advocated in 
high Federal places. Endless confusion, un- 
certainty, and fraud will be avoided; no yio- 
lation of the constitutional prerogatives of 
the States will be committed; and the sol- 
diers’ and, sailors’ right to vote will be as- 
sured to the greatest possible measure and 
yet the Federal Union of the States under 
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the Constitution will be preserved, and the 
obligation of the Federal Government to obey 
the organic law, ordained by the people of 
the United States, by which that Govern- 
ment exists, will be vindicated. 


Deepening Channel of Missouri River 


REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1944 


Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, considerable 
confusion has developed in the North- 
west as is evidenced by telegrams and 
letters that are being received about the 
effect of a clause in a bill reported by the 
House Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
relating to the Missouri River below 
Sioux City. The fear is expressed that 
a proposed 9-foot channel there would 
interfere with storing water above that 
point for irrigation and other uses, 

The confusion occurs, partly, because 
there is now pending a report by the 
Army engineers on flood control on the 
Missouri River, and it is expected that 
hearings will be held on that report very 
shortly. Many people mistakenly think 
that the rivers and harbors bill em- 
bodies action on that report. It does not, 
but it could be that downstream devel- 
opment would preempt water against 
upstream development, } 

To get a clear understanding of just 
what is proposed, I went down to the 
office of the Chief of Engineers last Sat- 
urday and discussed the matter. 

The engineers advise me that the 
channel work proposed below Sioux City 
will not create any additional water de- 
mand above that which is now author- 
ized, I asked for a written statement on 
the subject which was given in a letter 
received by me today, which, with the 
permission of the House, I place in the 
ReEcorpD at this point: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington February 7, 1944. 
Hon. FRANCIS CASE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran MR. Case: Reference is made to 
your visit to this office on February 5, 1944, 
during which time you referred to the pro- 
posed 9-foot channel project for the Missouri 
River between Sioux City and the mouth and 
its effect on the water resources of the Mis- 
souri River Basin. 

House Document No. 214, Seventy-sixth 
Congress, outlines the proposed work in de- 
tail. There is enclosed a copy thereof for 
your convenient reference, and it will be 
noted that it states specifically that the 9- 
foot channel is now available for at least 
four-fifths of the mileage and that the im- 
provement of the obstructive stretches will 
be by means of minor extensions of existing 
contraction systems, by bank revetment, cut- 
offs, closing of channels, removing of snags, 
and dredging. 

The proposed 9-foot channel will be ob- 
tained in a manner similar to that used for 
the Mississippi River, the contraction works 
serving generally to confine the wide sallow 
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portions of the river to narrow and deeper 
sections, It will not be attained by any ad- 
ditional demand upon the water resources of 
the Missouri River Basin over that presently 
authorized. 
Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS M. ROBINS, 
Major General, 
Acting Chief of Engineers. 


Soldier Voting During the Civil War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 8 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7) , 1944 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, an article from 
the Ann Arbor News of February 1, 1944, 
showing the forms which were used dur- 
ing the Civil War in a State ballot; also 
a copy of chapter 253 of the laws of the 
State of New York, passed April 21, 1864, 
under which these forms were used. The 
reason for offering these for printing in 
the Appendix of the Recorp is that I 
am sure it is the desire of the Congress 
that the States enact the best possible 
laws to permit State voting in the coming 
election. I believe that these documents 
Point out some means of doing so. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article from the Washington Times- 
Herald of February 8, 1944, entitled “Bal- 
lots and Bullets,” written by Danton 
Walker, and setting forth a letter from 
Lt. Gen. U. S. Grant. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ments referred to were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Ann Arbor News of February 1, 


How Soxprers Voren Durine Civit Wan 


Voting privileges for soldiers is not just a 
new idea thought up by Democrats to plague 
Republicans in the coming election, accord- 
ing to documents now in the possession of 
the Clements library of the university. 

Documents have recently been purchased 
by the library showing that one William Ben- 
nett, of the Seventh Regiment, Heavy Artil- 
lery, was permitted to cast a vote through a 
proxy in Troy, N. T., while serving with the 
Union Army outside Petersburg, Va., dur- 
ing the Presidential election of 1864. 


ACQUIRED BY LIBRARY 


The documents, which have only recently 
come into the possession of the Clements 
library, through the interest of Forest H. 
Sweet, of Battle Creek, consist of a power 
of attorney and an affidavit attesting that 
William Bennett—or Bennitt, as he some- 
times signed his name—was a member of 
Company H, of the Seventh Regiment, Heavy 
Artillery, stationed in the State of Virginia 
near Petersburg, and that he was a resident 
of Troy in Rensselaer County of the State of 
New York. The power of attorney, signed by 
Bennett, witnessed by Monroe W. Riker, and 
attested to by H. E. Jones, captain, author- 
izes and empowers one John D. Miles, of Troy, 
to cast a “vote or ballot at the general elec- 


tion to be held on November 8, 1864,” in the 
name of the absent soldier. 

The power of attorney is headed with the 
legal phrase: 

“In pursuance of an act of the legislature 
of the State of New York entitled ‘An act to 
enable the qualified electors of this State, 
absent therefrom in the military services of 
the United States, in the Army or Navy there- 
of, to vote’ passed April 21, 1864.” 

In the affidavit which accompanies the 
power of attorney, William Bennett states 
that he has been a citizen of the United 
States for 10 days and is 21 years old or older. 
He has been an inhabitant of the State of 
New York for 1 year preceding the election, 
and has lived for 4 months in Rensselaer 
County. 

OPPOSED BY M’CLELLAN 


The election of 1864 was the one in which 
Lincoln was opposed by the Democratic can- 
didate, Gen. G. B. McClellan, at a time when 
the Northern troops were fighting not far 
from Appomattox. The power of attorney 
was signed by Mr. Bennett on October 27, 
1864, and the election was held on November 
8, of the same year. The problem of carrying 
mail from Petersburg in Virginia through the 
war-torn countryside safely to New York 
would be almost as difficult as that of flying 
mail from England or the South Pacific. 

The papers came into the possession of the 
Clements library at a particularly appropriate 
time, Dr. Randolph Adams, director of the 
library, pointed out, when the country at 
large is concerned over the problem of sol- 
diers voting in the 1944 election. These 
documents show that soldiers have voted dur- 
ing the country’s history and under condi- 
tions no less difficult than the present. The 
historical interest of the papers make them 
valuable in themselves, he said, but the ap- 
propriateness of their discovery at this time 
enhances their value, both to the library and 
to the country. 

Affidavit Assisted in Soldier Vote of 1864: 
Among the papers filled out by William Ben- 
nett, who voted in his home State of New 
York in the election of 1864, while fighting 
in Virginia with the Union Army, was an affi- 
davit, signed by his captain, stating his age 
and place of residence. The document is one 
of two recently purchased by the Clements 
library of the university. f 

“$3. The said absent elector shall make 
and subscribe the following affidavit: 

“I, William Bennett, do solemnly swear (or 
affirm) that I have been a citizen of the 
United States for ten days, am now of the age 
of twenty-one years, that I have been or shall 
have been an inhabitant of the State of New 
York for one year next preceding the election 
to be held on the 8th day of November 1864, 
for the last four months a resident of the 
County of Rensselaer, for thirty days next pre- 
ceding said election a resident of the city of 
Troy, and that I am now, and until said elec- 
tion, intend to be a resident thereof; that I 
have not made any bet or wager and am not 
directly or indirectly interested in any bet or 
wager depending upon the result of said 
election, and I do further swear, that I am 
in the actual military service of the United 
States, that I am now a member of Com- 
pany H of the 7th regiment of Heavy Artil- 
lery, N. Y. S. V., now at or near Petersburgh, 
in the State of Virginia. 

“Wn. BENNETT. 

“Sworn to and subscribed this 27th day of 
October 1864, before me. 

“H. E. Jones, 
“Captain, One Hundred and Forty- 
first New York Volunteers,” 


“SOLDIER'S POWER OF ATTORNEY 
“In pursuance of an act of the Legislature 
of the State of New York entitled ‘An act to 
enable the qualified electors of this State, 
absent therefrom in the military services of 
the United States in the Army or Navy there- 
of to vote,’ passed April 21, 1864; 
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“I, William Bennett, a member of Com- 
pany H of the Seventh Regiment Heavy Ar- 
tillery, New York State Volunteers, now at or 
near Petersburgh, in the State of Virginia (of 
the city of Troy), in the county of Rensselaer, 
do hereby authorize and empower John D. 
Miles (of the city of Troy), in the county of 
Rensselaer, to cast for me and in my name 
and stead, in pursuance of Section 2 of said 
Act, my vote or ballot, the same as if I was 
personally present at the General election to 
be held on the 8th day of November 1864. 

WM. BENNETT. 

“Witness: 

“MONROE W. RIKER. 

“On this 27th day of October 1864 before 
me personally came William Bennett, to me 
known. to be the same person described in 
the foregoing instrument, who being by me 
duly sworn, deposes and says that he executed 
the foregoing instrument for the uses and 
purposes herein mentioned. And at the same 
time appeared before me Monroe W. Riker, 
who being by me duly sworn, deposes and 
says that he saw the said William Bennett 
sign and execute said instrument in his 
presence, whereupon the said Monroe W. 
Riker became the subscribing witness thereto. 

H. E. JONES, 
“Captain, One Hundred and Forty- 
first New York Volunteers” 


Papers show soldier voted in 1864: An affi- 
davit and a power of attorney, pictured above, 
are two recently purchased documents in the 
Clements library of the university, showing 
that soldiers of the Union Army were per- 
mitted to vote during the Presidential elec- 
tion of 1864. The above power of attorney 
was made out by William Bennett, fighting 
at Petersburg, Va., and names a proxy to 
cast a vote for him in Troy, N. Y. 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
February 7, 1944] 
BROADWAY 
(By Danton Walker) 
BALLOTS AND BULLETS 


Think there’s anything new about the 
problem of soldiers voting? Read these ex- 
cerpts from General Porter's Campaigning 
With Grant: 

“The Presidential election was now ap- 
proaching, and provisions were being carried 
out for receiving the ballots of the soldiers 
who came from those States which had passed 
laws authorizing their soldiers in the field to 
cast their votes. General Grant had been 
consulted in regard to the propriety and prac- 
ticability of permitting the soldiers to vote, 
and he had written a letter whicr contains 
such broad principles of statesmanship, and 
exhibits so much foresight as to the checks 
and restraints with which the matter should 
be guarded, and produced so profound an 
impression at the time. that it is given in 
full: 

“Orry Pornt, Va., September 27, 1864. 
“The Hon. E. M. STANTON, 
Secretary of War, Washington, D. G.. 

“The exercise of the right of suffrage by the 
officers and soldiers of armies in the field is 
a novel thing. It has, I believe, generally been 
considered dangerous to constitutional liberty 
and subversive of military discipline. But our 
circumstances are novel and exceptional. A 
very large proportion of the legal voters of the 
United States are now either under arms in 
the field, or in hospitals, or otherwise engaged 
in the military service. 

Most o7 these men are not regular soldiers 
in the strict sense of that term, still less are 
they mercenaries, who give their services to 
the Government simply for its pay, having 
little understanding of political questions, or 
feeling little or no interest in them. On the 
contrary, they are American citizens, having 
still their homes and social and political ties 
binding them to the States and districts from 
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which they come and to which they expect to 
return, 

“They have left their homes temporarily, 
to sustain the cause of their country in the 
hour of its trial. In performing this sacred 
duty, they should not be deprived of a most 
precious privilege. They have as much right 
to deriand that their votes shall be counted 
in the choice of their rulers as those citizens 
who remain at home—nay, more; for they 
have sacrificed more for their country. 

“I state these reasons in full, for the unus- 
ual thing of allowing armies in the field to 
vote, that I may urge, on the other hand, that 
nothing more than the fullest exercise of this 
right should be allowed; for anything not ab- 
solutely necessary to this exercise cannot but 
be dangerous to the liberties of the country. 

“The officers and soldiers have every means 
of understanding the questions before the 
country. The newspapers are freely circu- 
lated, and so, I believe, are the documents 
prepared by both parties to set forth the mer- 
its and claims of their candidates. 

“Beyond this, nothing whatever should be 
allowed—no political meetings, no harangues 
from soldiers or citizens and no canvassing of 
camps or regiments for votes, 

“I see not why a single individual not be- 
longing to the armies should be admitted into 
their lines to deliver tickets (ballots). In 
my opinion, the ticket should be furnished by 
the chief provost marshal of each army, by 
them to the provost marshal. (or some other 
appointed officer) of each brigade or regiment, 
who shall, on the day of election, deliver 
tickets, irrespective of party, to whoever may 
call for them. If, however, it shall be 
deemed expedient to admit citizens to deliver 
tickets, then it should be most positively pro- 
hibited that such citizens should electioneer, 
harangue, or canvass the regiments in any 
way. * * s 

“In the cases of those States whose soldiers 
vote by proxy, proper State authority could 
be given to officers belonging to regiments 
so voting to receive and forward votes. 

“As it is intended that all soldiers entitled 
to vote shall exercise that privilege according 
to their own convictions of right, unmolested 
and unrestricted, there will be no objection to 
each party sending to armies easy of access a 
number of respectable gentlemen to see that 
these views are fully carried out. 

“U. S. Grant, 
“Lieutenant General. 

“General Grant (tho history continues) felt 
that he was simply a soldier and he took no 
active part in the political campaign, al- 
though he never failed to let it be known that 
he ardently desired the triumph of the party 
which was in favor of vigorously prosecuting 
the war to a successful termination 
On the 8th of November the Presidential elec- 
tion took place. The voting passed off very 
quietly in the camps. Every soldier was al- 
lowed absolute freedom in the choice of can- 
didates, and perhaps no election had ever 
been conducted with greater fairness. Gen- 
eral Grant had a marked aversion to inter- 
fering in any matters which pertained to 
the civil administration of the Government.” 


[From laws of the State of New York, 1864] 
Chapter 253 


An act to enable the qualified electors of this 
State, absent therefrom in the military 
Service of the United State, in the Army 
or Navy thereof, to vote 
Passed April 21, 1864; three-fifths being 

present. x 
The people of the State of New York, rep- 

resented in senate and assembly, do enact 

as follows: 

SECTION 1. In time of war, every elector of 
the State of New York in the actual military 
service of the United States, in the Army or 
Navy thereof, who shall be absent from the 
State of New York on the day of election, 


shall be entitled to vote at any general or 
Special election held in this State, in the 
manner and form following: 

Sec. 2. Such absent elector shall, by an in- 
strument executed by him not more than 60 
days previous to any general or special elec- 
tion to be held in this State, authorize and 
empower any elector of the town or city 
where the said absent elector shall reside, on 
the day of said election, to cast for him his 
vote or ballot, in the manner prescribed by 
this act; for all officers for whom he would 
have a right to vote if he were present at 
such election; said instrument shall be signed 
by such absent elector, attested by a sub- 
scribing witness, and sworn to before any 
field officer, captain, adjutant, or comman- 
dant of any company or detachment on de- 
tached service, in the service of the United 
States, and commissioned as officers in the 
volunteer force of the State of New York, or 
the captain or commandant of any vessel in 
the naval service of the United States, to 
which the said absent elector may belong or 
be attached; and such officers are hereby duly 
authorized to administer oaths for the pur- 
poses specified in this act, and they shall at- 
tach to their signatures their official designa- 
tions. 

Sec. 3. The said absent elector shall make 
and subscribe the following affidavit: I. A. B., 
do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I have 
been a citizen of the United States for 10 
days, am now of the age of 21 years, that I 
have been or shall have been an inhabitant 
of the State of New York for 1 year next pre- 
ceding the election to be held on thge 
day of ~-.....- 186__, for the last 4 months 
a resident of the county o for 30 
days next preceding said election a resident 
of the town (or city) t , and that I 
am now and until said election intend to be 
a resident thereof; that I have not made any 
bet or wager, and am not directly or indirectly 
interested in any bet or wager depending 
upon the result of said election, and I do 
further swear that I am in the actual military 
(or naval) service of the United States, that I 
am now a member of companß of the 
Sanba regiment (describing the organiza- 
tion to which he belongs), now at or near 
SESLE , in the State (or Territory) ot 
(or attached to the United States vessel 


eet E 186 , before me. 

Sec. 4. The said absent elector in the serv- 
ice as aforesaid, shall prepare and fold the 
ballot or ballots he designs to cast at such 
election, and enclose the same, together with 
the instrument described in the second sec- 
tion of this act, in an envelope duly sealed, 
having on the outside thereof, either written 
or printed, the affidavit prescribed in the 
third section of this act, sworn to and sub- 
scribed as therein required. The said en- 
velope, prepared as aforesaid, shall be en- 
closed by him in another envelope, marked 
“soldier’s vote,” sealed and directed to the 
elector empowered by the instrument de- 
scribed in the second section of this act, to 
cast the ballot of said absent elector; and the 
said absent elector may then transmit the 
same to the person to whom it is directed, by 
mail or otherwise. 

Sec. 5. Such elector, upon receiving such 
letter from such absent elector, may open 
the outer envelope thereof, but he shall not 
open the inner envelope thereof. On the 
day of such election, and between the open- 
ing and close of the polls thereof, he shall 
deliver such inner envelope to the inspectors 
of elections of the proper election district, 
and at the polls thereof; and if the name of 
the person signing the affidavit, on the out- 
side of said envelope, shall be found entered 
upon the register of electors of such election 
district as a duly qualified voter therein, said 
envelope shall be by said inspectors publicly 
opened, and the votes or ballots therein con- 
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tained shall be duly deposited in the appro- 
priate boxes prepared to receive the ballots of 
voters, and the name of such absent elector 
shall be entered upon the poll lists, together 
with the name of the person delivering the 
ballot at the polls. If such name shall not 
be found entered upon the register of elec- 
tors of such such district where such person 
claims to reside, such envelope shall not be 
opened unless an affidavit be made by a 
householder of the district, to the effect that 
he knows that said person whose vote is so 
offered is a resident of said district. If such 
affidavit be made and delivered to the inspec- 
tors, they shall open said envelope and de- 
posit the votes or ballots therein contained 
as aforesaid, and the name of the person so 
voting shall be entered upon the poll lists, 
together with the name of the person deliver- 
ing the ballot at the polls. The ballots con- 
tained in any such inner envelope, which 
shall have been opened or unsealed before 
the same shall have been laid before the 
board of inspectors of election, shall not be 
deposited in any ballot box at such election, 
but shall be rejected. 

Sec, 6. The affidavits and instruments de- 
scribed in the second and third sections of 
this act, and all envelopes containing sol- 
dicrs’ votes,” not opened at such election; 
shall be kept and filed by the inspectors of 
election in the same manner and place as 
the poll lists of such election are required 
by law to be kept and filed. 

Sec. 7. Every person who shall be entitled 
to receive any letter or envelope marked as 
herein provided, before he shall take away 
the same, shall sign and deliver to the post- 
master or his deputy or ‘clerk, a receipt 
therefor, which receipt shall specify how 
many such letters or envelopes he has re- 
ceived, and otherwise, as far as may be, 
specify the particulars of the description 
thereof. And any willful omission to com- 
ply with the provisions of this section shall 
be adjudged a misdemeanor, and any person 
convicted thereof shall be furnished accord- 
ingly. 

Sec. 8. Any inspector of election and any 
elector to whom said ballot shall be sent who 
shall willfully neglect or refuse to perform 
any of the duties required of him by this 
act, or in any manner willfully violate or 
abuse any trust or duty hereby imposed on 
him, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and upon conviction shall be punished by 
fine not less than $250, and by imprisonment 
in the county jail not less than 4 months. 

Sec. 9. Every person who shall be guilty 

of willful and corrupt false swearing or af- 
firming in taking any oath or affirmation pre- 
scribed by this act, shall be adjudged guilty 
of willful and corrupt perjury; and every per- 
son who shall make or sign a false certificate 
to any instrument or affidavit authorized by 
this act, shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor. 
- SEC. 10. Every person who shall deliver or 
present to the inspectors of elections under 
this act, any forged, altered, or changed bal- 
lot, envelope, or instrument required or 
provided for by this act, knowing the same 
to be so forged, altered, or changed, shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon con- 
viction shall be punished by a fine not less 
than 8250, and by imprisonment in the 
county jail not less than 4 months. 

Sec. 11. All provisions of the laws of this 
State relative to general or special elections 
not inconsistent with any of the provisions 
of this act, shall apply thereto. 
~ Sec. 12, The secretary of state is hereby 
authorized and required to prepare and have 
printed the necessary blank forms and en- 
velopes required to carry out the provisions 
of this act, and shall cause the affidavits re- 
quired by the third section of this act to 
be printed in blank upon proper envelopes, 
to contain the instrument required by the 
second section of this act, and shall, at least 
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2 months previous to any general or special 
election, cause such blank forms, envelopes, 
and copies of this act to be forwarded to the 
several regiments from this State in the 
service of the United States in the field, and 
to the several hospitals, posts, and naval 
stations in sufficient quantity to furnish one 
copy of each blank, form, envelope, and copy 
of this act to each person in the actual mili- 
tary service of the United States, in the Army 
or Navy thereof, from this State, and absent 
therefrom, The sum of $10,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, is hereby ap- 
propriated out of any moneys in the Treasury 
nct otherwise appropriated, to defray the ex- 
penses authorized by this section. 

Sec. 13. Any officer of this State, or of the 
United States, or any other person, who shall, 
directly or indirectly, control or attempt to 
control any such enlisted elector in the exer- 
cise of any of his rights under this act, by 
menace, bribery, fear of punishment, hope of 
reward, or any other corrupt or arbitrary 
measure or resort whatever, or to annoy, in- 
jure, or otherwise punish any such officer or 
man, for the manner in which he may have 
exercised any such right, shall be deemed 
guilty of an offense against the sovereignty 
of this State, which shall be punished as a 
misdemeanor, and for which he may be in- 
dicted and tried at any future time, when he 
may be found within the limits of this State; 
and upon conviction, he shall be imprisoned 
for a term not exceeding 1 year, and fined 
in a sum not exceeding $1,000, and he shall 
also thenceforth be ineligible, after convic- 
tion thereof, to hold any office in this State. 


Termination of War Contracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1944 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include a communication received 
from the New England council under 
date of February 4, 1944: 


C. E. D. RECOMMENDATIONS ON WAR CONTRACTS 
APPROVED 


A sample check of New England manufac- 
turers conducted by the council’s industrial 
committee indicates that the four recom- 
mendations as to termination of war con- 
tracts made by the Research Division of the 
Committee for Economic Development, are 
approved by the managements of war indus- 
tries in New England. Of the 184 manu- 
facturers responding to an inquiry from 
Nathan Tufts, chairman of the industrial 
committee, 163 signified their approval of the 
C. E. D. recommendations. 

The findings of the research division of 
C. E. D., first published in full in New Eng- 
land in the Council’s War Bulletin, concen- 
trated upon four major proposals, as follows: 


1. CONTRACT SETTLEMENT BOARD 


We recommend the creation by the Con- 
gress of a governmental board with broad 
powers to eStablish uniform and simplified 
policies for the guidance of the several war 
agencies in the settlement of terminated 
contracts. 

2. DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY 


We recommend the delegation of clear-cut 
authority to the contracting agencies to 
make final settlements with contractors 
within the framework of policies and pro- 


cedures established by the contract settle- 
ment board. 


3, EXPANSION OF THE GOVERNMENT'S LEGAL 
MACHINERY 

We recommend that the Congress enact 
legislation which will establish a clear and 
simple avenue to the courts for all con- 
tractors and provide adequate legal ma- 
chinery for expeditious handling of such 
disputes. 


4. MANDATORY LOANS TO CONTRACTORS AND SUB- 
CONTRACTORS 

We recommend that every contractor and 

subcontractor be granted the right to obtain 

mandatory loans from the Government in 

amounts equal to a substantial proportion 
of proper settlement claims. 


To Robert D. Aitcheson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM P. ELMER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1944 


Mr. ELMER. Mr. Speaker, the war is 
bringing its griefs and sorrows to many 
homes and friends. One of the touching 
tributes to a lost friend appeared last 
week in the Prince Georges County.Post, 


of Hyattsville, Md.. as follows: 


TO ROBERT D. AITCHESON 
As lovers of horses will, 
Bob and I have ridden together; 
Never again will I hear his laughter 
As we canter over the hill. 
If they have horses in heaven, Bob, 
Pray for me in between; 
Iam not riding with you there, Bob; 
I'm riding with you here, in my dreams. 
Your saddle pal, 
CHARLES M. ATTICK, 


These two friends were the owners of 
fine horses and rode the roundabout 
hills at Berwyn together for years. I 
offer this just to show how the hearts 
of friends, bound together in a common 
way, suffer in a common way. 


The Truth About the Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 9 (legislative day 
of Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
thought-provoking address on the sub- 
ject The Truth About the Soldier Vote, 
delivered by the senior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Kxicore] over the fa- 
cilities of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System on February 8, 1944. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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As we approach Lincoln’s birthday, when 
the Nation does tribute to that great Ameri- 
can, it is appropriate to recall some of the 
things he has said in the past. Delivering 
a message to Congress at that momentous 
special session in 1861, Lincoln said: 

“Our adversaries have adopted some decla- 
rations of independence in which, unlike the 
good old one, penned by Jefferson, they omit 
the words, ‘all men are created equal.’ Why? 
They have adopted a temporary national con- 
stitution, in the preamble of which, unlike 
our good old one, signed by Washington, they 
omit, ‘We, the people,’ dnd substitute, ‘We, 
the deputies of the sovereign and independ- 
ent States’ Why? Why this deliberate 
pressing out of view the rights of men and 
the authority of the people? 

“This is essentially a people’s contest.” 

Lincoln was speaking of slavery at the time, 
but he may with equal justice have been 
speaking of the soldier vote. The same 
principles are involved and the same claim 
of violation of State rights is being used to 
becloud the issue. It is being used with a 
background of political motives, and it is be- 
ing used most by the members of that politi- 
cal party who in a few days will stand up at 
Lincoln Day dinners and pay lip service to 
Abraham Lincoln, the greatest member of the 
Republican Party. 

The soldiers’ vote issue has been so be- 
fogged that the people are led to believe 
there is an honest choice between a Federal 
ballot and a State ballot. No politician has 
dared admit that the issue is whether or not 
the men and women in uniform and the men 
of the merchant marine shall or shall not 
vote. No politician has dared to stand up 
and say that he is afraid of who the armed 
forces will vote for. Yet that is the truth of 
this issue—if there is a Federal ballot the 
soldiers will vote—if there are only State 
ballots the great majority of soldiers will not 
vote. 

The soldiers themselves sense that this is 
true. The soldier in his fox hole on Kwaja- 
lein Island, or on the beaches before Cisterna, 
or in the mountains around Cassino, has a 
right to wonder, if He is deprived of his 
vote, whether he is in fact fighting a war 
for democracy and against fascism. His fight- 
ing spirit will be divided as he wages a war 
for his country if the politicians in the 
leather-padded fox holes of Washington de- 
prive him of his constitutional right to choose 
those who will govern him, The soldier knows 
that any American election which disfran- 
chises 10,000,000 voters is not electing a truly 
representative, a truly democratic govern- 
ment. 

Furthermore, the soldier-vote questior ex- 
tends beyond the single issue of the fran- 
chise. The man in uniform reasons that if 
he is meanly treated in his absence he may 
be given the same sort of treatment when 
he returns. He justifiably wonders if he will, 
as promised, be given back his job when he 
is released from service. He justifiably won- 
ders if he will come back to a depression and 
find no jobs in the country of freedom and 
opportunity for which he has been fighting. 
The soldier has his own forceful G. I. lan- 
guage to express his feelings about the way 
politicians have handled the vote question, 
and if it goes against him he will come back 
determined to seek an accounting of the 
Members of Congress who have treated him 
so badly. Further resentments may be kin- 
dled which will have more far-reaching re- 
sults than those of an election overturn, 
No one can clearly foretell all the conse- 
quences; this is not a question to be con- 
sidered in a vacuum, 

In spite of the definite opinions expressed 
by men and women in uniform on this meas- 
ure, in spite of statements by the Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of the Navy that 
handling State ballots is impracticable, in 
spite of an appeal by the President to Con- 
gress to permit soldiers to vote, the deputies 
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of the sovereign and independent States have 
insisted that there be a compromise to per- 
mit State handling of ballots. This is pure 
subterfuge, camouflage, and smoke screen. 
Here are some of the reasons why: 

The proposal to have soldiers write home 
for ballots and have them sent is imprac- 
ticable if for no other reason than the con- 
stant shifting of troops. A West Virginia sol- 
dier stationed in California might write home 
for a ballot, but before it reaches him he 
may have been transferred to Oregon, to 
Chicago, to the East, or sent overseas. One 
soldier has written his father about the sol- 
dier vote to say: “You can't fool us on the 
States’ right vote. I tried to vote in 1942, 
and I finally got the ballot 3 weeks after the 
election was over.” The boy’s father sent the 
letter to his Senator, a so-called States’ rights 
proponent, for an answer. 

If the so-called States’ rights bill were 
passed and a conscientious effort were made 
to get local ballots to every citizen in the 
armed forces, it would be necessary to ship 
to each regiment and naval vessel a full 
supply of various type ballots from all over 
the country. If, as in the Civil War, troops 
were organized by States, this would be a 
less complicated matter. In this war it is 
vastly more complicated, because residents of 
many areas, by military policy, are included 
in every detachment of troops. 

Two soldiers from the same State may not 
necessarily use the same ballot. In my home 
State of West Virginia there are 350 magis- 
terial districts, each with a different ballot. 
Rhode Island, the smallest State, has more 
than 100 different ballots. Illinois has 12,000 
different elections and ballots. Probably 50,- 
000,000,000 local ballots would have to be dis- 
tributed in order to reach as many as 95 per- 
cent of the servicemen with the proper local 
ballots. 

This seems on the face of it too absurd to 
be real. But it is real. It is the inevitable 
result that would follow if a serious attempt 
were made to carry out the provisions of the 
Eastland-Rankin bill. The vote of every 
member of the armed forces could not other- 
wise be insured under this measure. 

An attempt was made in 1942 to vote by a 
States’ rights system. It did not work, In 
my own State, the number of ballots sent out 
was 744; the number returned was 290. In 
Rhode Island the number of ballots sent out 
was 632, the number of votes cast 316, or just 
half. For the country as a whole, 136,686 
out of 5,000,000 servicemen applied for bal- 
lots, and 28,051 voted. That is only 1 out 
of every 300. 

Besides, no question of States’ rights 
actually arises in connection with the Federal 
ballot. State ballots would be counted in 
every case where servicemen can obtain them 
and return them in time. 

No, as James Russell Lowell wrote in his 
notable “Election in November,” the issue 
“has compelled our politicians into that first 
fatal compromise with their moral instincts 
and hereditary principals which makes all 
consequent ones easy; it has accustomed us 
to makeshifts instead of statemanship, to 
subterfuge instead of policy, to party plat- 
forms for opinions, and to a defiance of the 
public sentiment * * * for patriotism.” 

But, when States’ rights do not seem to 
befog the issue enough, the partisan poli- 
tician takes shameful refuge behind the skirts 
of the Constitution. As a lawyer and as a 
former judge I have studied the Constitution 
on this question and I find the Constitution 
simple and clear. It says, article I, section 4: 
“The times, places, and the manner of hold- 
ing elections for Senators and Representatives 
shall be prescribed in each State by the 
legislatures thereof; but the Congress may 
at any time by law make or alter such regu- 
lation.” This is a direct, straightforward 
grant of constitutional power to the Con- 


gress. Providing a simple uniform Federal 
ballot for the soldiers is squarely within the 
area reserved by the Constitution for the 
exercise of power by Congress. No Member 
o? Congress, no politician in or out of Con- 
gress, should seek to deprive the legislative 
branch of this clearly constitutional au- 
thority. 

No applicable question of constitutionality 
has arisen in regard to the soldier-vote law 
passed a year and a half ago. This meas- 
ure, Public Law 712, relieved servicemen: of 
the necessity of registering for elections or 
of paying poll taxes in order to vote. The 
States may determine, under the Constitu- 
tion, the qualifications of voters. State 
courts have held that registration is not a 
qualification, nor does the payment of a 
poll tax fit or qualify a citizen to vote. Yet 
there are poll taxers and recently converted 
States’ righters who are using the Constitu- 
tion to muddy the waters on the soldiers’ 
vote. 

This cry of “unconstitutionality” reminds 
me of the story about Horace Greeley's bad 
handwriting. It was so atrocious that he 
had a special compositor to set type for his 
editorials. Practical jokers in the composing 
room filled two pages with the tracks of a 
sparrow and shuffled them into the copy. 
The typesetter did not pause as he went 
through the first page of the sparrow tracks, 
but he came to a full stop in thé middle of 
the second. Going up to the boss, he said, 
“Mr. Greeley, I can't seem to make out this 
word right here.” Greeley brusquely took 
the page from him and looked. “For heavens 
sake, man, can't you read? That word is 
‘unconstitutionality.’ ” 

All*the soldiers cannot vote unless there is 
a simple Federal ballot which can be shipped 
in bulk to all the fronts and outposts and 
cantonments and camps. No other way is 
practicable. And the soldier has the right to 
vote. 

That right is the right of the American 
citizen to choose those who will govern him. 
I maintain, as did Abraham Lincoln at 
Peoria, “that no man is good enough to govern 
another man without the other man’s con- 
sent.” I say this is the leading principle, 
the sheet-anehor of American republicanism. 
Our Declaration of Independence says: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident. 
That all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, governments are insti- 
tuted among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” 


The Soldiers’ Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES M. FITZPATRICK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 9, 1944 


Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include therein an editorial which ap- 
peared in today’s New York Times rela- 
tive to the soldiers’ vote: 

THE SOLDIER’S VOTE 

Elsewhere on this page this morning there 
is a V-mail letter from an American corporal, 
somewhere in Britain, strongly urging the 
enactment of a Federal voting plan and ex- 
pressing the fear that the adoption of the 
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alternative so-called States' rights pian 
would breed resentment and distrust among 
the armed forces. There can't be much 
doubt that this is the typical attitude of the 
American soldier and sailor overseas. All 
the evidence points that way. Stars and 
Stripes, which ordinarily does not run edi- 
torials, printed one recently expressing the 
opposition of the armed forces to the plan 
which leaves it to the 48 States to handle 
soldier voting under their 48 different va- 
rieties of law, on the ground that this method 
would be cumbersome at best and would in- 
evitably. discourage overseas voting. From 
Algiers the United Press has brought a re- 
port of an apparently unanimous opinion in 
favor of a Federal law to give us a chance to 
vote the easy way and not leave us to the 
individual States with their inadequate laws 
and delaying difficulties. There is a wealth 
of similar evidence from other quarters. 

These are the men who are taking the risks 
and doing the fighting and the dying, and 
their strong preference in this fundamental 
matter ought to be respected and, we believe, 
can be respected, under the Constitution. 
As a substitute for the wholly inadequate bill 
adopted last week by the House of Represent- 
atives—a bill which simply makes a pious 
and empty recommendation to the States 
that they cooperate with the Federal Gov- 
ernment—the Senate yesterday approved 
two bills that bring the situation to a state 
of renewed confusion. What is needed is a 
bill which provides for the Federal distribu- 
tion and collection of soldiers’ ballots, which 
is the only way the matter can be handled 
with any real assurance that the men and 
women of the Army and Navy will be able to 
vote for Federal officials in this year’s elec- 
tion. But the bill should also respect the 
constitutional provision of States’ rights by 
leaving it to the States to determine the 
qualifications for voting. The States would 
get the ballots and the States would do the 
counting. 

That is a practical plan and, constitution- 
ally, a proper plan. We believe that the great 
majority of Americans at home, as well as 
their sons and daughters overseas, tired of 
politics in Congress, want action on it, 


Muzzled Witnesses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWARD H. REE S 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 9, 1944 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I am including an editorial from 
the Tulsa Daily World, of Tulsa, Okla., 
entitled “Muzzled Witnesses.” This edi- 
torial directs the attention of the public 
to an extremely important matter. It 
seems to me this is a situation that 
ought to be carefully examined so that 
all of the facts may be determined: 


MUZZLED WITNESSES 

An order ostensibly issued to prevent civil 
and military officials of the lesser grades from 
talking too much had an immediate and dis- 
agreeable reaction. J. Edgar Hoover, called 
before a House committee with regard to 
complaints against the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, repeatedly refused to an- 
swer questions because there was a Presiden- 
tial order affecting such questions as those 
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asked by the committee. Whether the order 
had special application to the investigation 
of the F. C. C. or whether it was intended 
to be a blanket order covering all investiga- 
tions of Federal operations is not certain. 
But the total effect is to raise a very serious 
question: Is the Government going to 
muzzle all witnesses in investigations? This 
would indeed be a drastic limitation of free 
speech and a gross outrage upon the people. 

Specifically, the committee wanted to know 
the details about Hoover's charge that a great 
deal of information, including fingerprints, 
radio talks, and various documents had been 
withheld from the F. B. I. by the F. C. O. 
This was a pre-Pearl Harbor affair and pre- 
sumably the suppressed records dealt very 
acutely with national safety. 

It seems to us that suppression of facts, 
or the prevention of their disclosure by re- 
sponsible officials, is serious tampering with 
the processes of Justice and a national safety. 
If the President can, by a sweepirg order, 
prevent J. Edgar Hoover from testifying in a 
vital affair, any other witness can be muzzled 
and any sort of complaint can be smothered 
and any sort of scandal covered up. 

The country is rather suspicious o° Chair- 
man Fly and the F. C. C. Unquestionably, 
there are symptoms of dictation and con- 
cealment with regard to radio. The Chair- 
man has been free with his bans. It is requi- 
site that the country understand what one of 
its principal commissions is doing and what 
its purposes are. The business of communi- 
cations is to be informative and not secretive. 
The United States Government should not be 
prostituted to suppressions and oppressions 
in the name of an appointive commission. 
The President has no right to remove this 
Commission from the power of Congress or 
to protect it from the criticisms of the public. 
The muzzling of Mr. Hoover, who is one of 
our national reliances, seems to have a sin- 
ister meaning. 


Independence for India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1944 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday night, January 26, in the city 
of Washington, D. C., a huge mass meet- 
ing was held for the purpose of discuss- 
ing independence for India. The occa- 
sion was India’s Independence Day. I 
served as chairman of the meeting. As 
such chairman, I made a few remarks, 
which I am inserting herewith: 


I am in favor of the freedom of India 
first of all because I am an American, and 
national freedom is the tradition of all Amer- 
icans; secondly, because we, together with 
the rest of the United Nations, including 
India, are in the midst of a global struggle, 
entailing enormous sacrifices, chiefly for the 
defense and vindication of human freedom, 
and it does not make sense that the 400,000,- 
000 of the people of India should be denied 
or deprived of their own birthright of free- 
dom, Then, acain, India has a most eminent 
past in terms of culture and art, philosophy 
and religion, and free India may be expected 
to make a contribution to world civilization 
of the future worthy of her great past. 

I believe that the freedom of India is nec- 
essary for India, for Great Britain, and for 


the world at large. It is not easy to conceive 
of a post-war pattern of an enduring world 
peace, or of stability and contentment in 
Asia, without a free India. The problem of 
India is the key problem of imperialism, and 
if it is not solved amicably the whole of Asia 
will continue to be in a state of ferment, an 
arena of tension and intrigue, of unending 
feud between nationalism and imperialism, 
and, indeed, between rival imperialisms. I 
believe that India’s cause is a just cause, and 
the statesmanship of the United Nations 
should be equal to finding an honorable set- 
tlement of the issue. 

It is sometimes suggested that discussion 
of this problem of India at this juncture 
might embarrass our ally, Great Eritain. 
I, for one, repudiate this suggestion. I refuse 
to believe that frank, honest discussion, even 
if it involves a little friendly criticism of a 
problem that vitally concerns the future for 
all of us, can in any way embarrass Great 
Britain. On the contrary, I submit that the 
misgivings in the minds of India’s millions 
about the purpose of this war is a matter of 
great embarrassment to all of us. 

Not only from the viewpoint of the future 
but also for the effective prosecution of the 
war, particularly against Japan, I think we 
must have the wholehearted support of the 
people of India and to end the present un- 
fortunate deadlock between her end Great 
Britain. That support we can get only by 
assuring them of their own freedom, 


Juvenile Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1944 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
Franklin, Ohio, population 5,000, a 
paper-mill town, is doing something 
practical about juvenile, delinquency. 
Sponsored by the local Lions Club, a 
large, vacant garage has been converted 
into a community center for boys and 
girls from the seventh grade to high- 
school seniors, 

The name of the center, selected by 
the members themselves, is the Kats 
Kavern, probably because the high- 
school football and basketball teams are 
known as the Wildcats. 

Boys eligible to membership, under 
direction of members of the Lions Club, 
did all the work of cleaning out the junk 
in the garage, painting the walls, laying 
a dance floor and converting the dingy 
spot into a most attractive place of as- 
sembly. The old garage office has been 
changed to a pleasant lounging room, 
with upholstered furniture, handsome 
floor lamps, reading and game tables. A 
milk bar, where soft drinks and refresh- 
ments are served, was installed in this 
lounge. The big repair shop and storage 
room now has a dance floor, ping-pong 
tables, shuffleboard courts, and other 
equipment. 

Membership dues are $1 per year and 
the youngsters feed the nickels to the 
juke box which furnishes music for 
dancing, except on Saturday nights 
when the high-school orchestra plays, 
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The Kats Kavern now has 215 paid 
members, and the average attendance is 
around 85 with the Friday and Saturday 
night gatherings reaching 150. 

Franklin has the usual delinquency 
problems faced by all towns where mis- 
chievous boys find little to occupy them 
in the long winter evenings. The Lions 
Club which sponsors this venture has 42 
members. They spent $4,000 remodel- 
ing, decorating, and furnishing the old 
garage. The operating overhead is 
about $200 per month, one-half of which 
is realized from profits from the milk 
bar and the juke box take. The com- 
munity will be canvassed soon for a 
white-elephant auction sale when homes 
will be solicited for unused furniture, 
clothing, and various white elephants 
which will be sold to the highest bidders 
at a big community auction sale. In 
view of the cause and the spirit of com- 
petition in the bidding a large sum will 
no doubt be raised in this manner. A 
minstrel show put on by the Lions and 
other home talent performances are 
given at intervals to raise funds. 

The Kats Kavern is properly chaper- 
oned and supervised. When the new 
furnishings were turned over to the 
youngsters they were told: “All these 
things are yours. If you abuse, mar, or 
mutilate them you will be destroying 
your own property and it will not be re- 
placed.” So far it has worked. Three 
high-school boys who had left their 
classes returned to their studies because 
the membership is limited to boys and 
girls attending school. 

At a recent conference of the Ohio 
Council of Defense held in Cincinnati 
the delegates were told by speakers from 
the Ohio Department of Education that 
the Kats Kavern was one of the out- 
standing programs presented to date in 
the Ohio area by any community the size 
of Franklin. 


The Polish-Russian Controversy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1944 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter from a dis- 
tinguished Polish-American patriot, Rev. 
John L, Mieczkowski: 


ASSUMPTION B. V. M. CHURCH, 
Oil City, Pa., January 23, 1944, 
The Hon. L. H. GAVIN, 
Congressman, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear ConGRrESSMAN: With heartfelt 
thanks I am returning the enclosed herewith 
resolution and timely editorials, bearing on 
the very important Polish-Russian contro- 
versy. Iam in complete accord with the sen- 
timents contained therein, and every true 
Pole, the world over, is of the same mind 
and heart. 

As you are aware, the intended grab and 
subsequent attack of Germany on Poland 
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brought England, France, and our own coun- 
try to Poland's side. Why, then, should Po- 
land, after 5 years of bleeding, surrender now 
about one-half of her land and citizens to 
Russia? And would it be proper for the 
United States to sanction such infamous 
robbery with the spilled blood of our many 
soldiers, sweat and tears of our countless citi- 
zens, and the hundred billion dollars of our 
hard-earned wealth? Why wage war on Ger- 
many, when she did not demand as much as 
Russia? Soviets have been sending one ulti- 
matum after another to Poland, and her 
allies are standing stupefied! The emigre- 
government of Poland is truly representative 
of the Polish people and has been accepted 
as such by England and the United States. 
Yet, Russia has the audacity to slander and 
insist that it be changed according to her 
dictates—she desires a government in Poland 
of her own choice, and our knee-weak Gov- 
ernment is silent, perhaps acquiescing? 
What has become of the Atlantic Charter 
and the other far-fetched slogans? What has 
become of the “four freedoms” for Finland, 
Lithuania, Latvia, Rumania, and the other 
small nations? My boys of this parish, num- 
bering about 285, are gallantly fighting not 
only for Uncle Sam, but also for the land of 
their fathers. The spirit of liberty and jus- 
tice for big and small alike is leading these 
heroes on to victory—and should we betray 
them? God save us, if we do! 

To compensate Poland for her despolia- 
tion, Russia is graciously offering her integ: al 
parts of Germany. Hence, already scheming 
for a better opportunity, when again with 
Germany she expects to divide the rest of 
Poland. Why does not she take Germany 
and leave Poland alone? How can peace pre- 
vail with such a sinister neighbor? Yetsome 
of our gullible officials are bowing to all 
Russian whims. It is better for all to oppose 
her now than to fight later. You also know 
the Soviets do not accept the governments of 
Italy, Greece, Yugoslavia—because they are 
not enough Bolshevik We are told that the 
Tehran meeting has settled all differences in 
the most amicable spirit and manner—obvi- 
ously it did not. Perhaps if our leaders had 
a little more backbone Russia would not get 
away with all her bluffing and bulldozing. 
Please remember, too, England is not sur- 
rendering any of her former territory—why 
should Poland? It is this injustice that is 
causing a great deal of unrest in the world 
and in our country likewise. People are 
getting very suspicious and tired of fighting 
for Russia. And after this war are we to 
police Europe, to see that the aforesaid rob- 
beries are not amended? We have some 
Splendid leaders in Congress and Senate, 
like your colleagues, Mr. SHAFER, Senators 
BRIDGES, WHEELER, commentators such as 
Simms, George Sokolsky, and others, but cur 
executives are not assertive enough. They 
know how to give everything to Russia, but 
do not know how to gain respect for this 
great land of ours, Russia does not accept 
even the intervention of our Government, 
nor that of England, and we call her democ- 
racy. You remember what Willkie got from 
Russia for praising her? 

In 1920 the late Secretary of State Bain- 
bridge V. Colby said: “This Government be- 
lieves in a united, free, and autonomous 
Polish state, and the people of the United 
States are earnestly solicitous for the 
maintenance of Poland’s political independ- 
ence and territorial integrity. From this 
attitude we will not depart, and the policy 
of this Government will be directed to the 
employment of all available means to render 
it effective.” Such statesmen we need today, 
and I am glad you are one of them. 

Let us pray and hope that God send good 
will and brotherly love into this forlorn 
world of ours. 

Cordially yours, 
Rev. JOHN L. MIECZKOWSKI, 


Conscientious Objectors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1944 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States public in general knows 
very little about the country’s conscien- 
tious objectors, who they are, what hap- 
pens to them, or how they are treated. 

Often they are lumped together in 
the public mind with draft dodgers, 
slackers, and evaders. This, however, 
is not the case. Selective Service, the 
Department of Justice, and the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, the Government 
agencies which have most to do with 
the subject, all carefully differentiate 
between the man who is trying to evade 
service and the objector who quite 
openly refuses to serve because of his 
religious convictions. 

Congress made definite provisions in 
the Selective Service Act for sincere, re- 
ligious conscientious objectors by setting 
up for them work of national importance 
under civilian direction. In doing this 
it was guided by the American heritage 
of protecting the freedom of belief and 
worship even of these unpopular minori- 
ties whose ideas seem to most people to 
run’ directly counter to the safety and 
best interests of the Nation. 

I would like to report briefly on what 
has happened since that time. 

A number of men have felt unable to 
serve in combat units where they would 
be asked to kill, but have accepted serv- 
ice in the medical corps and other non- 
combatant divisions. The Army has re- 
cently announced that this arrangement 
is working out satisfactorily with only 
a relatively few cases reported where men 
were causing them any trouble. 

Another 9,000 or more men have re- 
fused any type of military service with 
the armed forces and have been sent to 
civilian public-service camps. An addi- 
tional 3,000 objectors have been sent to 
prison, either because they failed to re- 
ceive a C. O. classification and still re- 
fused to enter the Army, or because they 
were unwilling to go either to the army 
or. C. P. S. A large number of the latter 
are Jehovah’s Witnesses who generally 
claim ministerial exemption. 

Since the Selective Service Act was 
made law, however, Congress has not fol- 
lowed up its original intent to grant free- 
dom of conscience to those religiously op- 
posed to war. It has failed to provide 
for the basic needs of men in civilian 
public service despite the fact that this 
was established as a legal and recognized 
alternative to military service. 

It is, of course, a public question how 
much attention should be given the con- 
scientious objector in time of war. It 
might be interesting however, to consider 
the following little-known facts: 

First. Men in civilian public service 
have at no time been paid for their work 
for a period of almost 3 years, despite 
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the fact that payment, not to exceed 
Army rates, is legislatively provided for. 

Second. The Government does not 
provide maintenance, beyond loaning the 
men vacant C. C. C. camps and setting 
up their work programs which are rigidly 
enforced. Food, clothing, and inciden- 
tals are supplied in the main by three 
historic peace churches.- Mennonites, 
Brethren, and Friends—Quakers. Now, 
after 2 years, about 40 percent of the 
men are working for mental hospitals or 
other public institutions which provide 
maintenance, but still at no cost to the 
Government. Since the civilian public 
service program started the various re- 
ligious groups concerned have raised 
and expended $3,000,000. 

Third. C. P. S. men do not receive ác- 
cident compensation and must pay 
themselves or refer to their churches 
medical bills, even when hurt while 
working for the Government. Selective 
service has twice tried to include C. O.’s 
in the Employee Compensation Act— 
benefits to be based on imaginary earn- 
ings of $42 a month—but Congress has 
so far not permitted this. Two such 
bills are now pending—one on the Sen- 
ate Calendar, since last April; the other 
in the House Military Affairs Commit- 
tee, since last February. 

Fourth. Neither are C. P. S. men in- 
cluded in any of the dependency legis- 
lation for servicemen, despite the fact 
that the draft of fathers affects both 
groups equally and their rates of de- 
pendency are about the same. This 
throws the support of their dependents 
back on the same church groups whose 
resources are already taxed with the 
support of the men themselves. The 
problem is relatively new but it is begin- 
ning to assume major proportions. 

A House Military Affairs Subcommit- 
tee recently took an interest in this sit- 
uation and is now—since last October— 
considering a measure which would de 
vote to the men’s dependency needs the 
money which they themselves earn but 
are not allowed to keep. There is now 
about $200,000 of this money in a spe- 
cial fund of the United States Treasury. 

The National Service Board for Reli- 
gious Objectors, the central office for the 
church groups involved, has organized 
a Dependency Council to meet the more 
immediate, pressing needs, but is forced 
to look to Congress for any permanent 
or over-all relief. The Council has a 
working budget of $2,000 to meet the 
dependency claims of 6,700 C. P. S. men, 
in addition to the needs of close to 
3,000 conscientious objectors in Federal 
prisons. 

Both the Selective Service System and 
the conscientious objectors» themselves 
agree that the situation is being handled 
far better in this war than in the last. 
The discrepancies enumerated above, 
however, and the fact that about 3,000 
conscientious objectors have been sent to 
prison so far, would suggest that per- 
haps we have not as yet found the com- 
plete solution to the problem. 

As the matter now stands, a conscien- 
tious objector is granted legal standing 
by the Selective Service Act, but at the 
same time is fined, in effect, for his views. 
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The Role of the Dental Profession in the 
Health of the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 9 (legislative day 
of Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
prepared by the junior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. PEPPER] and, because of the 
illness of Senator PEPPER, read by an- 
other at the annual winter educational 
meeting of the Massachusetts Dental So- 
ciety, at the Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass., 
January 26, 1944. The address contains 
very valuable discussion of the role 
played by the dental profession in the 
health of the Nation, and is very inter- 
esting. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


I wish at the outset to assure the gentle- 
men of this distinguished audience that I, 
as a lawyer, know my place. That place, in 
the field of dentistry, is in the chair at which 
is probably the less pleasing end of the drill. 
In the matter of dental care there have been 
times when I felt inclined to agree that it 
must be more blessed to give than to receive, 
but I have remained a layman and accord- 
ingly, before such an audience as I have to- 
night, I approach the subject with a keen 
consciousness of my own limits. 

I shall stay within those limits. I hope 
when I open my mouth to be able to say 
something more than “ah,” but I shall not 
try to use words like “odontothanatosis” or 
pretend to know what they mean. And I 
shall try to remain sensible of the fact that 
while it is the duty of men in my profession 
to put teeth in our people's laws, we in the 
Congress are not charged with an equal re- 
sponsibility to put law in our people’s teeth, 

As a layman and a lawmaker I am here, 
not with instructions or advice, not with 
pontifical edicts, but with a plea, an earnest, 
heartfelt summons to action—such action as 
you yourself may see fit to take—on behalf 
of the people of the United States. 

I have been told that in discussing dental 
care I am entering upon controversial ground. 
By some of my own well-meaning colleagues 
I have been warned to walk before you as 
one walks on eggs. But I have also talked 
with a good many leaders of your profession, 
some of whom are in attendance at this 
gathering, and from them I think I have 
received better advice. From them I have 
gained a confidence in the dentists of this 
country which enables me to speak out 
frankly, feeling that this segment of a 
forward-looking, public-spirited profession 
will accept whatever I may have to say in 
the spirit in which it is offered. There are 
times you know when better political advice 
comes from those who pull teeth than from 
those who can only pull punches. 

Let me assure you that I am not indulging 
in overstatement when I say that the Nation 
was shocked, profoundly, and in all its walks 
of life, when the results of our selective sery- 
ice examinations early in this war emergency 
were made known. Some of you will recall 
those figures. As of March 1941, 43 percent 
of all men examined were at that time being 
declared unfit for military service. 


Since then many of the older standards 
have been relaxed. It was a matter of chang- 
ing standards, and particularly dental stand- 
ards, or going into war without an army. 
Therefore, men have since been taken into 
the Army who were originally rejected. To- 
day, the feilow with a I-A card is told, “If 
you can chew butter, you're in.“ 

But changing the requirements, on paper, 
does not change the men nor the condition 
in which our Army found them a couple of 
years ago. We do not sweep away the need 
for medical and dental rehabilitation which 
those young men bring with them when they 
put on the uniform, simply by rewriting se- 
lective-service rules; and of course our 
Army—and less directly our civilian popula- 
tion as well—is now engaged in footing the 
bill in catching up with the neglect of years. 

It is a big bill. While the Army replaced 
with dentures and bridges 29 percent of the 
teeth it pulled out of its men during the 
year 1942, figures for the early part of 1943 
give some idea of the effect of the subsequent 
relaxation of standards; for the replacements 
in January of last year were 58 percent, in 
February 72 percent, and in March 81 percent. 
In the Army Dental Bulletin for July 1943, 
you will find incomplete figures for the month 
of March, showing that 562,546 teeth had been 
extracted, and that 458,753 of these were re- 
placed. 

These Army dentists are working on 94,000 
patients a day, each of whom requires a 
minimum of one and one-half fillings. They 
are restoring 2,250,000 teeth every month. 
Since Pearl Harbor, they have put 23,000,000 
fillings in the teeth of our soldiers. Overseas 
the Army has one dentist to every 850 sol- 
diers. 

This is work that has to be done. We have 
the order of Major General Mills that no man 
goes overseas unless his teeth are up to 
standard. That is a military order, given 
for very good military reasons. The Army 
knows its own manpower problem is not 
solved by railroading the unfit to the battle 
front. It must first make them fit, or risk 
losing the battle. And we may as well state 
the fact, and face it frankly, that the Army 
Dental Corps is now doing what amounts 
to a public health job on these millions of 
Americans—a job that needs to be done if 
we are to remain a strong people and a great 
Nation in time of peace as well as war, a job- 
that must be done on Americans whether 
they are 6 or 26 or 46, whether they are in our 
armed forces and our war plants or in our 
homes and schools. 

We are finding out how big that job is. 
We are given a vivid, indeed a shocking, real- 
ization of its magnitude in the field of 
dentistry alone when selective service made 
known its findings in 1940. We learned that 
defective teeth were disqualifying for general 
military service 8.3 percent of all our young 
men who were subject to the draft. 

Now, it seems to me worth calling atten- 
tion to the fact that in 1918, when Army 
standards were the same as in 1940, bad teeth 
were not the biggest disqualifying factor. 
Only 13 percent of those boys were below 
the dental standard. Defects in the mus- 
culoskeletal system, cardiovascular troubles, 
foot disease and several other causes were 
ahead of bad teeth. In 1940, selective serv- 
ice found these causes standing in about 
the same order as in 1918—with the single 
marked exception of teeth. Bad teeth were 
now not only first, but first by a wide margin 
over any other disability, and proportion- 
ately more than four times as serious, in 
numbers of men affected, as in 1918. 

Why this change? What has been hap- 
pening since 1918? George Perrott, writing 
in the Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, 
says—I quote It should not be concluded 
that this necessarily indicates an increase in 
the prevalence of dental disease since 1918. 
It may indicate that young men today have 
had less dental care during childhood and 
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adolescence than those of 1918, due perhaps 
to the effect of the depression.” End quote. 

We no longer have that depression with 
us. But we still have bad teeth, and we are 
still falling behind in our long losing race 
against the great enemy, dental caries. That 
enemy has a secret weapon. Except for the 
possibility that fluorine in our drinking 
water may help, we have as yet no true pre- 
ventive of caries. We can—if we have the 
services available and if we make full use of 
those services—prevent to a large degree the 
loss of teeth eventuating from caries, 

This we are not doing. We are not keeping 
up with the annual incidence of defect. And 
that incidence of defect embraces not just 
one stratum of our society, but all of us. 
Many of you may be familiar with studies 
undertaken in New Jersey and elsewhere, 
showing that tooth decay is no respecter of 
persons or pocketbooks. It attacks impar- 
tially, on both sides of the railroad tracks. 
In our warnings and fears of the great ogre 
of socialized dentistry, it may be well for 
us to remember that we already have with 
us socialized decay. 

What the Army. Dental Corps is doing for 
our fighting men may reasonably be taken 
as a yardstick of the need of our people as a 
whole, if we are to keep our traditional place 
in the vanguard of all peoples. Call it 
theoretical, if you will. Call the objective 
an ideal, Yet in the United States Army it 
has already become a very solid piece of 
theory, a very real ideal, with a good sound 
bite to it, able to withstand the rigors of the 
K ration or anything else the war may bring. 
A hint of the condition of our civilian war 
workers is given in a report of the United 
States Public Health Service: 

“Reports from several factories have indi- 
cated that more time is lost on account of 
the lack of dental care than for any other 
reason. In certain areas workers sit in 
dental offices hoping that some person hay- 
ing an appointment will not keep it.” 

We may lay the dental condition of our 
young men in the Army to the depression or 
to any of the assorted causes that suits the 
analyst's fancy. It does not very much mat- 
ter—not nearly so much as the sad fact of 
that condition, not so much as the fact that 
among our school children of today, when 
there is no depression, we still have that con- 
dition in the making. We still have the en- 
emy hammering away at our future citizens 
with the secret weapon. And we still have 
not found, or at any rate applied, the answer. 

I have studied a report which is doubtless 
familiar to many of the distinguished mem- 
bers of this audience, showing the resuits 
of a study of the progress of dental caries 
among school children of the city of Hagers- 
town, Md. With the thought that it may be 
of sorhe interest to men in the profession, 
who are very close to the problem to take a 
couple of steps back and away from it and 
hear briefly the points in that report that 
impress a lay mind, I am taking the liberty 
of going over those items that struck me 
most forcefully. 

As you may recall, Hagerstown at the time 
this study was undertaken—in 1937—was 
considered a typical small American city, of 
some 30,000 persons. The study was made 
among the town’s 4,416 school children who 
were given complete dental examinations in 
the spring of that year. The report explains 
that the examinations were made with “num- 
ber 3 plain mirrors and fine pointed pig-tail 
explorers under favorable lighting condi- 
tions,” but those are the kind of details that 
I shall skip henceforth, on a plea of igno- 
rance, In my school days the only “pig-tail 
explorers” I knew wore short pants, and I 
could recognize one of them by looking into 
a mirror—No, 3, or any other number. 

At any rate, this study showed that in this 
typical community dental caries had attacked 
one or more permanent teeth in 19.9 percent 
of the 6-year-old girls and in 12.3 percent of 
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the boys of the same age. It showed that as 
age increased caries in the permanent teeth 
became more prevalent until 14 or 15. At 
that age 95 percent of the children had one 
or more decayed, missing, or filled teeth. 

More than half of those children—53 per- 
cent, to be exact—had one or more unfilled 
carious deciduous teeth, and nearly 60 per- 
cent required one or more fillings in per- 
manent teeth. In all, the examinations 
showed about 10,000 deciduous and 8,000 per- 
manent teeth with unfilled cavities, and the 
defects in these teeth were affecting 21,000 
deciduous and 12,000 permanent tooth sur- 
faces, 

In summation, I quote a few sentences from 
the report: 

“Carious defects in permanent teeth are 
treated fairly adequately in one-fifth and are 
entirely neglected in one-half of the 4,416 
grade-school children. * * The filling 
of permanent tooth surfaces is being accom- 
plished at a rate which is about one-sixth of 
the sane at which the defects are accruing. 
d * If such an accumulation of un- 
coated defects in the permanent teeth is to 
be avoided in the future some provision 
should be made to give elementary school 
children (in the form of filling alone) ap- 
proximately 6 times the amount of service 
they now receive,” 

“Six times the amount of service they now 
receive.” Well, that was as of May 1938. At 
the time of the survey there were practicing 
in Hagerstown 32 dentists. Today I am in- 
formed that there are 10 fewer. Six have gone 
into the armed forces, 1 died, 1 retired, and 2 
have been incapacitated by illness. In the 
meantime, Hagerstown's population has 
grown to about 42,000. 

It is true that our country is too vast, too 
diverse in its climate, its economics, and its 
people, to permit of many safe generaliza- 
tions based on the findings in a single town. 
Yet there is other evidence that what has 
happened in Hagerstown is happening in 
America's myriad of other towns. 

On April 1, 1940, we had in the United 
States 70,417 active dentists. Taking into 
account the changes since then—additions 
from the dental schools and subtractions for 
deaths and retirements, and further sub- 
tracting the men of 65 years or more, those 
in the armed forces, and those serving in 
administrative duties, the number of effective 
dentists whose services were available in 
private practice at the beginning of this year 
is estimated at about 35,000. 

Of that number more than half are be- 
tween the ages of 45 and 65. These men are 
faced with the job of caring for the teeth of 
our civilian population in a ratio of 1 
dentist for each 3,500 persons, whereas when 
we had a ratio of 1 to 1,800 our school chil- 
dren were getting something like one-sixth of 
the care they needed. And here, as with our 
doctors, we find the available dentists bunch- 
ing in the larger cities, so that for our great 
rural areas even that ratio of 1 to 3,500 is 
knocked into a cocked hat. 

The distribution of dentists is unfortunate 
not only by way of geography but also eco- 
nomically and racially, Recently I went 
down to Pascagoula, Miss., to chair an in- 
vestigation of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Wartime Health and Education. There I was 
told that the State of Mississippi has a ratio 
of 1 dentist to each 5,800 of the population, 
which compares with 1 to 4,800 pre-war. 

As compared with the rest of America, that 
did not seem too far out of line, economics 
and other things in Mississippi considered. 
But then, somewhat as an afterthought, I 
was reminded by the local witness that more 
than half of Mississippi's 2,000,000 population 
were Negroes, and that for these one-million- 


plus of the Negro people there were, in all, 


just 35 dentists. 
The ratio then becomes 1 dentist for 
each 28,500 people. You will find, therefore, 


ratios in many parts of Mississippi like that 
for instance, of De Soto County, of 1 to 27,000, 
or Tunica County, with 1 to 22,000. And 
some counties have no dentist at all. 

Before the war, this witness in Pascagoula 
said, 30 percent of the people of Mississippi 
had some sort of dental treatment. Seventy 
percent had none. When I asked him if he 
thought the number of dentists there was 
adequate to take care of the people, he said 
“Yes,” he thought it was. And Pascagoula, 
Miss., like Hagerstown, Md., enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being a part of the United States 
of America. 

But disregarding for the moment bad dis- 
tribution, if we now have, throughout the 
country, a ratio of 1 dentist to 3,500 civil- 
ians—and that compares with a ratio of 1 
to 1,800 regarded by the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Dental Association as “necessary and 
desirable“ - what about replacements? Are 
we gaining back any of the ground lost 
through the war, with new graduates from 
the dental schools, or are we losing further? 

The dental profession has estimated that 
in time of peace at least 2,250 graduates are 
needed annually to replace the men who die 
or retire and to meet the needs of a growing 
population. Many in the profession believe 
this number should be higher, 

In time of war, the Army has estimated 
its own need of replacements at 825 dentists 
every 9 months; the Navy at 400. About 
16 percent of the boys who go to school fail 
for one reason or another to be graduated. 
Taking this into the account, the Army fig- 
ured it would need 982 members of each 
new class, the Navy 475. This makes a total 
of 1,427. As the number admitted in 1942 
was 2,702, it was thus calculated that the 
armed forces would take 53 percent of these 
new men, leaving the civillan population 
47 percent, or 1,375 men—a little more than 
half the minimum number regarded as need- 
ful for civilian replacement. 

So much for theoretical pencil pushing. 
How has it worked out? The latest figures 
I have been able to get show that in Novem- 
ber of last year there were, in our 40 schools 
of dentistry, a total of 8,871 students en- 
rolled. Of these, 6,310 were going to school 
under the direct jurisdiction of the Army— 
earmarked, as it were, for duty there—and 


- 1,914 for the Navy. This left exactly 647 


men studying dentistry presumably with the 
idea that when they get out of school they 
will be available in civilian practice—647 
dentists out of these 8,871 students. As 
compared with the 47 percent which had 
been figured on paper, actually the figure is 
a little better than 7 percent. For civilian 
needs, we are getting a little better than 
one-fourth of the minimum necessary re- 
placements, 

The experience of our Army was painfully 
convincing evidence of the way the need for 
dental care can pile up through the years. 
We have been given other figures to show 
that. We know that the white adult popu- 
lation is getting less than one-third of the 
fillings it needs, less than a third of the 
crowns and bridges, and about one-seventh 
of the prophylaxes. We know, too, that our 
children are getting only about one-fifth of 
the fillings they need. 

To fill up this gap—assuming that we were 
to find ways of paying for the service—we 
would need just about twice the number of 
dentists we normally have in practice dur- 
ing peacetime. This, of course, does not 
take into account the job it would be to catch 
up on the past—that is, bring population up 
to a state of reasonably good dental health to 
start out afresh. 

I shall not go on with statistics. I have 
been in the United States Senate long enough 
to know that a statistician is a person who 
can help you win an argument if you let him 
know where to stop. If you don’t, he might 
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go on until he wins for the other side. I 
know there are other aspects of this dental 
problem, I know there is a need of public 
education, I know that the year-in, year- 
out income of a large part of our population 
is not great enough to cover dental costs, 
along with the ordinary expenses of living, 
even if we had dentists available for all our 
people. 

But is the answer to these problems to sit 
back and let nature take its course? I do 
not think there is, a person in this gathering. 
who would agree with that. The dignity of 
the profession of dentistry, like that of medi- 
cine, will not countenance a narrow, astig- 
matic disregard of the broad needs that exist 
beyond the limits of individual practice, The 
American dentist fails neither his patient nor 
his people. And this is a time when the 
people, facing dire need, are looking to the 
profession for leadership, for the finding of a 
way. “Our concern,” says your own Journal 
of the American Dental Association editori- 
ally, “is that the dental needs of all our 
people at home and on the firing line shall be 
met and that we shall not find ourselves at 
the end of the war with a disastrous shortage 
of dentists.” 

I have inflicted upon you a good many fig- 
ures bearing out my belief that vnless we do 
something about it—and that “we” is most 
earnestly meant to embrace the leadership 
and initiative of the dentists themselves— 
w? do indeed face a situation bordering upon 
disaster, a ruinous shortage, with the result- 
ant irreparable damage to our Nation and to 
our children who will constitute the Nation 
to be. 

The dentists and doctors of this country 
long ago learned—contrary to an old popular 
notion—that a healthy people means a 
healthy profession. We do not apply directly 
the Chinese system of paying the doctor only 
when we are well, and going free until he 
cures us. But in a broader sense, that prin- 
ciple does hold good in our country. For 
if our people become unhealthy, no profes- 
sion, no business, is immune to the effects 
of that ill health. 

The leaders of these professions are aware 
of this. It is at the base of their concern 
over the shortage of dentists and doctors, 
And it is also at the base of my own con- 
fidence that in coming before you with a plea 
that something be done, I am not bespeak- 
ing an alien or hostile viewpoint, I am not 
talking a foreign language. 

To the question, What to do about it? A 
number of schemes and plans have been pro- 
posed. A number of general principles have 
been laid down. The principles, I believe, 
assay a higher content of good common sense 
to the ton than the plans for carrying them 
out. But decaying teeth have an unfortunate 
way of failing to respond to a statement of 
principles. They go right on with their decay 
until those fine principles are translated into 
filling up the holes. 

For myself, I claim the distinction—rare 
in our times—of not knowing the answer. 
To the members of this audience, and the 
other thousands of your profession, I give 
my most earnest assurance that I have not 
worked out a lawyer’s solution to a dentist’s 
problem. There is no Pepper plan. By un- 
fortunate misinterpretation, my name is from 
time to time linked up with the presentation 
of various plans. It has been subscribed to 
none, I have as yet pledged my support to 
and identified myself with none of them. 

The only Pepper plan that I do not dis- 
claim at this time—indeed that I have active- 
ly espoused and now insist upon—is that 
we now find a way of moving from word to 
deed, that we shift from principle to action. 
And that way should be found by those who 
are most directly concerned, who should and 
do accept the responsibility. 

In dentistry, the reference is as direct as. 
I can make it to the dentists. You are re- 
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sponsible. If you do nothing, the condition 
that endangers the well-being of your people 
will continue, for that attack is always with 
us. If your leadership merely restates fine 
principles but opposes any attempt to act 
upon them, new inroads will continue to be 
made upon that well-being. And to Ameri- 
cans, dentists, lawmakers, and laymen alike, 
this prospect is intolerable. We cannot let it 
go on. 

This does not mean that the shortage of 
dentists, the insufficiency of low-bracket in- 
come to meet the price of dental care, and 
all our related ills are going to be laid on 
the doorstep of the profession for it to take 
care of unassisted. I have not embarked 
on a campaign to soak the dentists. 

I am inclined to agree that we can find 
ways to carry out in action certain of the 
principles that have been set forth, without 
soaking the dentist. One of these principles 
that seems to me sound and grounded in 
hard fact is the often suggested shift in 
application of our available manpower from 
concentration.on dental care for adults, 
where the accent is now, to at least some 
enlargement of the energies spent on dental 
care of children. That, in the light of what 
we know of the nature of dental decay, seems 
to me good economy. With adults getting 

` less than a third of the fillings they need, 
and children getting only a fifth or a sixth 
of what they need, there seems to be little 
question as to the direction our new efforts 
should take. 

Under wartime conditions we cannot ex- 
pect to go as far in this direction as we might 
in time of peace. But we should be pre- 
paring now to provide prophylactic and cor- 
rective services for our entire school popula- 
tion as a post-war project, and we should be 
doing as much of the actual work now as 
our curtailed manpower can carry. Whether 
some sort of compulsory program of dental 
health education is necessary in connection 
with this work is one of many of the ques- 
tions on which I am at present keeping an 
open mind, and on which I am seeking the 
assistance of the profession in forming a 
judgment. 

I am also reserving opinion, subject to 
proposals that may come from the dentists 
themselves, on the means, the machinery, to 
be set up for accomplishing this end, Shall 
we extend the usual school service programs 
and hereafter include in them high-school 
pupils as well? Shall we have State free 
health services for children and adults who 
are unable to pay, or national health insur- 
ance? Shall we set up procurement agencies 
to assign dental service to work on school 
ehildren if such service can be obtained in 
no other way? And shall such agencies also 
undertake to supply dentists in areas where 
the need for them is now maximum and the 
inducement minimum, by adding to this 
inducement from local, State, or Federal 
resources? 

What about working out ways to make 
greater use of subprofessional personnel? 
What about the so-called belt-line plan, 
which I have been accused of flirting with, 
marrying, and all but fathering and mother- 
ing, though I have never given my approval 
or disapproval, either orally or in writing? 

What about group practice and the pooling 
of highly refined mechanical appliances 
which cannot be replaced while the war 
lasts and only at large expense in time of 
peace? What about looking into the ques- 
tion whether monopolistic or collusive trade 
practices have existed in the manufacture 
and sale of dental equipment, to see whether 
there is any effect of needlessly raising the 
cost to the public of dental care? What 
about the cost to the student of dentistry 
of such equipment as he must have while in 
school? And what about social security for 
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dentists and better compensation and status 
for teachers of dentistry? 

These and other questions of direct con- 
cern to the dental profession are—so long 
as the problem of under-serving exists—also 


of concern to the public and those who are. 


entrusted with public leadership. The way 
to solve that problem of under-servicing 
must be pointed, and if the profession itself 
fails to do so, fails to do any more than state 
principles without subscribing to and in- 
sisting upon and initiating action, then 
from sources less qualified, that leadership, 
that initiative will have to come. 

When the people of this Nation are in 
need, whether of goods or services, and when 
that need is essential to their strength and 
well-being, it becomes the responsibility of 
their elected representation in Government 
to see that such need is fulfilled. But it is 
also a responsibility of their Government to 
seek out the advice and the leadership of 
specialists best equipped, best qualified, to 
provide those goods or services, 

In addressing this appeal for action to the 
dentists of America, I feel that I am fulfilling 
that part of my own responsibility. I feel 
that the job has been left to good hands. 

What I have said about the Nation’s need 
of dentistry would also, I think, apply in 
the main to the general problem of medical 
care. I recognize the fact that these two 
needs are closely related. In both cause and 
effect they frequently overlap. 

Our doctors, too, were in for a shock when 
those figures on selective-service rejections 
came out. They learned that of the physical 
defects of all the hundreds of thousands of 
Army and Navy rejects, some 20 percent or 
more were remediable. Of those curables, 
around a fourth were victims of hernia 
alone—nearly twice as many men as were 
turned down for remediable defects of the 
mouth and teeth. 

Our doctors know, too, that more than 
40,000 of their number are now in the armed 
forces, that- between six and seven thousand 
are still wanted, and that death and retire- 
ment take 11,400 physicians each year. They 
know that there will be only 3,700 graduates 
of medical schools in the next 3 years to 
replace the 34,000 whom we will have lost 
from the civilian population in the same 
period. 

So you see, there are broad parallels. Un- 
less something is done to make the most of 
our available sources of dental and medical 
care, these trends will confront our people 
and our Nation with danger over the years 
ahead. Even a hungry people, as we have 
seen in this world welter of blood and tears, 
can fight for their freedom. A sick people, a 
disabled people, would be left without fight, 
without hope. 

But here again, in the matter of devising a 
plan, I am anxious to advertise my own dis- 
qualification—namely, the fact that I am not 
a doctor, that I believe it is up to the doctors 
themselves to take the lead in forming ways 
and means to bring greater well-being to our 
people. I have told my friends in the med- 
ical profession that there is no “Pepper pian” 
for socialized, organized, synthesized, or 
ostracized medicine, and that I am waiting 
to give my approval and support to such im- 
provements as the great majority of doctors 
in this country themselves approve and ad- 
vance. 

I take this stand in the confidence that our 
medical profession, like you dentists, have 
the good of the people at heart and recog- 
nize that good as one of the essentials of 
their own self-interest. With that confi- 
dence, I do not believe the doctors are going 
to sit back and do nothing. 

Our Nation, determined at all costs to keep 
its health in war and in peace, now turns to 
the responsible profession and says: Phy- 
sician, heal thyself.” 
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Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, condi- 
tions on the home front for veterans who 
are suffering in health through disease 
or wounds are not satisfactory in the 
United States. The failure of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to attend properly 
and promptly to the needs of these vet- 
erans of the present war, outside of the 
relatively few cities in which there are 
district offices of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration or Veterans’ facilities, is causing 
grave concern to the families and friends 
of thousands of veterans. There is no 
sufficient reason apparent for the delay 
in establishing a large number of sub- 
district offices throughout the country as 
was done following the First World War. 
The office space, the physicians, and the 
various personnel are available at 
Springfield, Mass., and undoubtedly are 
available in countless other centers of 
population in tne various States. I be- 
lieve that the committee of Congress 
having to do with such matters should 
immediately investigate the failure of the 
Veterans’ Administration to handle this 
problem in an efficient manner. Their 
failure is causing needless expense and 
suffering to thousands of veterans. 

I believe the situation is set forth 
fairly in the following newspaper article 
from the Springfield Union of February 
5, 1944: 

Two HUNDRED WAR Vets NEED MEDICAL Am, Is 
CLAIM—OPENING OF BUREAU OFFICE IN CITY 
NEEDED, SECRETARY OF LEGION SAYS 
Two hundred discharged servicemen, some 

of them sent home from far-flung battle- 

fields, are walking the streets of Springfield, 
critically in need of medical attention, while 
official red tape in Washington prevents the 
establishment of a Veterans’ Administration 
office in Springfield, where the men could 
receive quick attention, Earle H. Bliss, execu- 
tive secretary of the Springfield post, Ameri- 
can Legion, revealed today. The post met 
last night and the subject was discussed at 


length. ‘ 
NEAREST OFFICE BOSTON 


The Legion does not place the responsi- 
bility for the delay in reopening an office 
which had existed in Springfield until 1933, 
and for which there is already plenty of need, 
with the certainty that at the close of the 
war many thousands of men and women now 
serving in all parts of the world will rely on 
for physical advice and assistance, as well as 
held on insurance problems and the securing 
of vocational training. A rating board should 
hold meetings in Springfield once a month 
in the opinion of Legionnaires. 

“It’s far more important to provide physi- 
cal care for the disabled in this war than it is 
to vote,” in the opinion of Mr. Bliss, who 
points out that many of the 200 now in the 
area because of physical discharges have to 
go out and secure and pay out of their own 
pockets for physical care and medicines. If 
there was a Springfield office of the Adminis- 
tration these veterans could go there and 
they would be sent to a physician who would 
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be paid for by Federal funds, The nearest 
office is now in Boston, and long delays in 
adjudicating claims or giving the care needed 
immediately is likely to be encountered. 

From 1917 to 1933 the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration Office was open in Springfield, which 
served the entire area, and most of the doc- 
tors who gave assistance to men referred by 
the medical officer are still in the city and 
the system could be put into operation 
within a few hours if someone in Washing- 
ton would give the word. 0 

Representative CHARLES R. CLASON has been 
working to have the office reestablished, and 
Coleman C. Curran, department adjutant for 
the District of Massachusetts, American 
Legion, has been to conference in Washing- 
ton, trying to get some immediate relief for 
veterans who have to rely on the family 
physician for help until such time as the 
Administration can establish an office here 
or clear the cases through Boston. 


NEED SIX OFFICES 


All that is needed for an office in Spring- 
field is a suite of about six offices, where a 
director, a vocational training officer, a med- 
ical staff officer, and two or three clerks could 
serve the returning servicemen. A few desks, 
chairs, typewriters, and filing cabinets are all 
the equipment necessary at the start, One 
of the rooms would have to be set aside 
for a physical examination room for men 
and another for women in the service. There 
are several Federal agencies in Springfield 
which have equipment which could be re- 
leased to the Veterans’ Administration. 

In the meantime the men can continue 
to pay for their medical advice and medi- 
cines, and until such an office is established 
they will have to rely on the American 
Legion, American Red Cross, Soldiers’ Relief, 
and the Army and Navy emergency relief 
agencies for assistance that will all be avail- 
able at one headquarters when and if an 
office is apened in Springfield. 

The Springfield office could serve the en- 
tire western Massachusetts area as it did 
after the First World War in the opinion of 
Legionnaires. 


“Dr. New Deal” and “Dr. My Deal’ 
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Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I am including a recené editorial 
from the Port Jervis Union-Gazette, Port 
Jervis, N. Y., one of the outstanding daily 
newspapers in my district. The owner 
and editor, Mr, Fred D. Salmon, is a 
leading citizen of Orange County, and his 
editorial policy reflects the sentiment of 
the people of that section of the State. 

This editorial is well worth reading, as 
it contains political observations that 
should be seriously considered by the 
American people as we approach the 
Presidential primaries, 

The editorial follows: 

“DR. NEW DEAL” AND “DR. MY DEAL” 

There doesn’t seem to be much left for the 
American citizen to do about primary and 
election this year—or anytime, maybe. With 
“Dr. New Deal“ (would-be “Dr. Win-the- 
War”) already boomed and boosted and de- 
manding a fourth term, and the one-man 
party of Dr. My Deal“ Willkie carpetbagging 


the country for votes for the nomination of 
what was the Republican Party, we fail to see 
any reason for anyone really going to the 
primary this year. 

If Willkie has his way he will again get the 
nomination for “Dr. New Deal—Win-the- 
War's” office, and Willkie seems determined 
to win or ruin everything for the others. 
Willkie’s only claim cver “Dr. New Deal—Win- 
the-War” so far is that he has no wife to 
gallivant around the country boosting or 
hindering her husband’s work. That ought 
to amount to something now. That is about 
the only thing that is different between the 
two candidates. 


So with “Dr. N. D.” determined to head his. 


ticket, and W. W. determined to head his 
ticket, there goes the Democratic and Re- 
publican contest and 50,000,000 voters have 
no need to go to any polls. 

As to the two candidates—what is the 
difference between them, if any? Willkie was 
Roosevelt’s stooge last election. Now it is 
the same, or letting the stooge take over. A 
fine pass we have to consider, for a free 
country. 

All we need is another freedom added to 
the four—freedom from Roosevelt and Will- 
kie. 
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Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include a com- 
munication received from James DeAr- 
mond Golliday Post, No. 6, the American 
Legion, Kokomo, Ind., of which post I 
have the honor to be a member; also a 
clipping transmitted with the letter re- 
lating to the Army’s menu for Japanese 
prisoners held in camps in the United 
States. 

Ican readily understand why patriotic, 
red-blooded American citizens seethe in 
anger at recent. disclosures of the atroci- 
ties of the Japanese in starving, brutally 
beating, and killing our sons and brothers 
in Japanese prison camps when they 
read of the treatment civilized America 
accords Japanese prisoners. Of course, 
we Shall never be guilty of the crimes of 
these barbarous people, and it will not 
help our men to retaliate against Japa- 
nese prisoners. We feel honor bound to 
comply with the Geneva Conference, and, 
I apprehend, will continue to treat the 
Japanese prisoners in accordance with 
international law. However, I sincerely 
hope the time is near at hand when we 
can mete out adequate and just punish- 
ment to the officials of Japan who are 
responsible for these inhuman acts. 
While the American people are rationed 
and in many instances deprived of the 
normal or customary menu in American 
homes, we naturally resent the sumptu- 
ous menus placed before these traitorous 
barbarians. The answer to the Japs is 
not by way of retaliation against pris- 
oners of war but by pursuing relentlessly 
these despicable enemies until they are 
completely subjected and adequately 
punished for their crimes, 
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Koxomo, IND., February 4, 1944. 
Hon. Forest A. HARNESS, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear ComRanE: Attached to this letter you 
will find a clipping of a United Press news 
dispatch of January 28. This news report 
was released the day after the horrible rev- 
elation of the treatment accorded war pris- 
oners by the Japanese Government, 

Under the circumstances we hold that the 
treatment of Japanese, held prisoner by our 
Army, as outlined in the news story, is be- 
yond all reason, far beyond the requirements 
of the Geneva Convention, and certainly can 
serve no military purpose. We do not ad- 
vocate brutality in the treatment of prison- 
ers, but now that we know what has hap- 
pened to the heroes of Bataan, we shudder to 
read the menu our Army sets before our ene- 
mies. It is apparent that during the year 
that the news was withheld from us many 
of our defenders died of brutality and star- 
vation, while are enemies grew fat on sump- 
tuous viands furnished them by the comrades 
of the men who died. 

We wish further to call your attention to 
the fact that in the attached menu there are 
such items as bacon, butter, sirup, coffee, 
beef, and canned tomatoes—all of which are 
rationed. In other words, American citizens 
are being asked for these food items from 
their own tables in order to feed enemy Japs. 
These same Americans are also buying War 
bonds, and have a horrible fear that some of 
this money is being spent on fresh grape- 
fruit, fresh milk, apple pie, oysters, jelly roll, 
and the like, while our Americans (14 from 
Kokomo) are starving in Jap hands, 

Recently, right here in this district, we are 
reliably informed that some German pris- 
oners worked in a canning factory. The offi- 
cials in charge triec to hire a bus to trans- 
port these prisoners a distance of 1 mile. 

As an American citizen we feel sure that 
you will resent these things. As a fellow 
member of this American Legion post we 
feel that you will understand our feelings in 
the matter; and as a member of the Military 
Affairs Committee of the national House of 
Representatives, we feel certain you will do 
something about it. 

Respectfully submitted. 

James DEARMOND GoLLIDAY Post, No. 6, 
THE AMERICAN LEGION. 
UNITED STATES PRISON CAMPS GIVE JAPS CHOICE 
FROM THIS MENU 

WasHiIncton, January 28.—The Army’s 
master menu for today, typical of the quan- 
tity of food available to Japanese prisoners 
in United States camps, follows: 

Breakfast: Fresh grapefruit, whole wheat 
cereal, fresh milk, hot cakes, bacon, toast, 
butter, sirup, coffee. 

Dinner: Beef stew, leafy greens, carrot- 
raisin salad, biscuits, butter, apple pie, coffee, 

Supper: Corn chowder, scalloped oysters or 
fried fish, oven-brown potatoes, tomatoes, 
bread, butter, jelly roll, coffee. 
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Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include the following radio ad- 
dress recently delivered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. WRIGHT]; 
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Since I am going to talk about food sub- 
sidies and their use in keeping down the 
high cost of living, perhaps I had better ex- 
plain just what subsidies are. 

Due to the war, farmers have been burdened 
with increasing costs and hardships in pro- 
ducing foods. There has been a shortage of 
farm machinery. Farm labor has been drawn 
to the war plants in the nearby cities and 
what has remained on the farm commands 
higher wages. At the same time it has been 
necessary, in spite of these adverse condi- 
tions, to produce more food than ever be- 
fore—to take care of our armed forces who 
consume more than civilians, for lend-lease 
to our allies and for our own civilian con- 
sumption. The farmers of the country have 
met this challenge—in 1943 our farm pro- 
duction was 7 percent greater than ever be- 
fore in our history and 21 percent higher 
than at the start of the war. It was the 
Government’s policy to stimulate this pro- 
duction by financial incentive to the farmer. 

In order to achieve this result, the Govern- 
ment has guaranteed the farmer an adequate 
price for his crops. This is called a support 
price. At the same time, by means of the 
Price Control Act, Congress directed the Pres- 
ident to stabilize prices and wages. If the 
unusually high costs of producing foods were 
passed on to the consumer, at a time of 
searcity of food for civilian consumption, 
prices could not be held down. They would 
rise constantly as indeed they did in the last 
war. The cost of living would steadily in- 
crease. At this point, in order to control 
prices, the Government again stepped in 
and in certain necessary commodities paid 
to the farmers a portion of this increased cost 
of food production. These payments, com- 
monly called subsidies, are paid at the source, 
They are paid to the farmer in most cases, 
Consequently, by the time the product 
reaches the table of the consumer after havy- 
ing passed through the hands of various dis- 
tributors and middlemen who have added 
their mark-up, much more money is actually 
saved than the amount of Subsidy which is 
paid. This program has been in effect for 
some time, Its enemies now wish to discon- 
tinue it. 

Let us see what would happen if the use 
of subsidies were forbidden by Congress. If 
prices increase, demands for increased wages 
will follow immediately. Wages are tied to 


prices—one cannot rise without the other. 


If food prices increase and an increase in 
wages be refused, production of essential war 
equipment will be impaired. An increase in 
wages will in turn cause a further increase 
in prices and the dizzy spiral of inflation 
begins. Obviously we cannot discontinue 
support prices to the farmer and still produce 
the food we need. But unless subsidies are 
used the consumer must pay the bill. 

If prices and wages increase the value of 
the dollar shrinks. The War bonds in the 
hands of the public will be paid off in de- 
preciated dollars The cost of the war, and 
remember the Government is the biggest 
customer today, will increase by billions of 
dollars. 
ents, the value of insurance policies and an- 
. nuities will steadily depreciate in purchasing 
power. 

It is well to remember that the war pros- 
perity felt by many people is not equally 
spread throughout our entire population. 
Approximately 25,000,000 workers have less 
purchasing power, less real wages, than they 
hed 4 years ago. These include those known 
as white-collar workers and among others 
certain service, Government, and public 
utility employees. In addition to this is that 
group of people of fixed income numbering 
over 8,000,000 and including those receiving 
public assistance allotments, railroad retire- 
ment, veterans’ and civil-service pensions, 
< There are in all, then, 33,000,000 people who 
are less able to meet living expenses than in 
August 1939. An increase in the living costs 


The allotments to soldiers’ depend-_ 


of this group would be unfair and, in many 
cases, unbearable. 

This problem should not be treated by the 
public as a political issue. The recent divi- 
sion in the House of Representatives approxi- 
mately along party lines when the program 
was last voted upon has, I believe, given the 
public a misleading impression. Noted col- 
umnists, including such students as Walter 
Lippmann and Raymond Clapper, whose 
tragic death so recently shocked us, and who 
are in no sense politicians, have endorsed the 
use of subsidies, Neither is the subsidy pro- 
gram for the exclusive benefit of members of 
the labor unions as has been The 
prevention of inflation is the job of unorgan- 
ized workers as well, of businessmen, of farm- 
ers, of all Americans. Several of the farm 
groups have been short-sighted in their oppo- 
sition. I would like to remind them that in 
the deflation which followed the last war some 
farm prices dropped 80 percent and all farm 
prices seriously declined. The same thing 
will undoubtedly occur after this war if in- 
flation is not checked. 

What are the arguments against subsidies 
if their continuation appears to be so im- 
perative? I believe that much of it can be 
ascribed to the hostility of certain groups to 
labor organizations. Organized labor has 
fought vigorously for subsidies and perhaps 
some people wish to spite them by resisting 
their demands, but these people are short- 
sighted, for in attempting to strike at labor 
they are hurting their own economic position. 
Again, some point to the greatly increased na- 
tional income, stating that people are making 
sufficient money to pay their own food bill.. I 
have pointed out that this increase in in- 
come, although great, is not evenly spread. 
Some people are now less able to pay their 
food bill. Also that inflation cannot be 
checked once it is permitted to occur. With 
plentiful dollars and scarce food one price 
increase will follow another. Some of the 
opposition to subsidies may be political. 
With no desire to criticize the motives of my 
colleagues, I recognize that it is the natural 
tendency of a minority political party to be 
suspicious of the motives and the programs of 
the majority. This tendency is responsible 
for the partisanship shown, not only in the 
present Congress but commonly throughout 
our national history. 

Then, also, I am afraid there are some peo- 
ple in the country who would not mind seeing 
a little inflation because they feel that they 
would gain an immediate profit. I remind 
these people that the price of this immediate 
profit may well be the wrecking of our econ- 
omy and their own future hardship, together 
with that of all the rest of us. 

It is charged that subsidies are un-Ameri- 
can—that they are a step in a growing tend- 
ency toward state socialism and government 
participation in business. We are too prone 
to condemn as un-American anything which 
for one reason or another we happen to dis- 
like. But this again is no new tendency. 
The followers of Jefferson and Hamilton had 
widely divergent ideas about what was Amer- 
ican and un-American and expressed them- 
selves with a forcefulness and even a rancor 
which would surprise many critics of our 
present political scene. But are food sub- 
sidies un-American and contrary to our tra- 
dition? Subsidies have been employed for 
various purposes ever since our Government 
existed. One of the first measures passed 
by the First Congress under the Constitution 
was a bill to protect infant manufactures. 
When the railroads were being projected 
across our wide plains and the West was 
being built up, the Government as well as 
the States subsidized them extravagantly. 
We are paying subsidies for petroleum for the 
people of New England due to the destruc- 
tion of our coastwise trade by submarines. 
We are paying subsidies for the production of 
copper. Our war plants, constructed with 
Government money which will certainly be 
written off in part, amount to subsidies. No 
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one objects to these, they are necessary for 
the winning of the war. But, the critics con- 
tinue, these last are producer subsidies. We 
do not oppose producer subsidies, which in- 
crease production but we object to subsidiz- 
ing the consumer. Let us examine this argu- 


ment. To the extent that the Government 


pays a portion of the abnormal costs of agri- 
culture which result from the war, to the 
extent that it asks the farmer to plant soy- 
beans and peanuts where formerly he had 
planted cotton or tobacco, to the extent that 
it asks him to utilize his marginal land which 
is more expensive to farm, to this extent cer- 
tainly subsidies of which we speak are pro- 
ducer’s subsidies—they aid in production, 
and there is mo more reason why the con- 
sumer should be asked to pay these unusually 
expensive food prices than there is why the 
home owner of New England should be asked 
to pay the high cost of fuel-oil transportation 
across the continent. But there is another 
argument which I believe is even more cogent. 
Is it not a worthy objective to maintain 
price ceilings in order that the Government 
can avoid the payment of higher wages which 
go into the ultimate cost of the war material 
produced in industrial plants? Is it not a 
valid objective to maintain the value in pur- 
chasing power of the American dollar? If 
subsidies can be used to protect manufac- 
turers, to encourage the construction of rail- 
ways and for other completely worthy ob- 
jectives, why is it so immoral to employ them 
as a weapon against inflation? 

Now for the bogeyman of state socialism 
which is so often brought up-to terrify us. 
I personally do not believe in Government 
participation in business to any greater ex- 
tent than is necessary to accomplish a result 
which could not be accomplished otherwise, 
and a result which is of prime importance to 
the health of our economy. Public works, if 
necessary to relieve widespread distress, Gov- 
ernment direction of industry if necessary in 
total war, yes; but private initiative should 
be the rule and control the exception partic- 
ularly in normal times. Our beloved Speak- 
er, Sam RAYBURN, said the other day that we 
should not talk so much about state social- 
ism. He said we can never have state social- 
ism in this country unless the voters so decide 
at the polls, and I for one do not know many 
Americans who want any part of state 
socialism. 

Just a few figures before I close. Steel 
prices rose in the last war 695 percent; in this 
war not one dollar. Pig iron 304 percent— 
only 14 percent in this war; coal 695 percent— 
21.5 percent in this war. And to the house- 
wives living costs, the price of your food, 
shelter, and clothing rose 59.7 percent in 51 
months of the last war where in this war, 
after a like period, they have risen only 25.5 
percent. In the last war we had no price 
control, and we cannot have price control 
without food subsidies unless the difference 
is taken away from the farmer. 

This is a matter of great national impor- 
tance to the farmers, workers, employers, 
consumers, to Democrats and Republicans 
alike. I hope that we are not so foolhardy as 
to tear down the only dike that holds back 
the flood of inflation. 


Colored Troops in Combat Units 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1944 
Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


granted me to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include herewith a letter, 
dated February 1, 1944, to the Honorable 
Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of War, in 
regard to the use of colored troops in 
combat units on the battlefields of 
Europe and of Asia, and an acknowl- 
edgment from John W. Martin, ad- 
ministrative assistant, to the effect that 
the Secretary of War has directed that a 
comprehensive report on this subject be 
made to him and that the information 
requested will be submitted to me at that 
time. In view of the fact that both these 
letters are self-explanatory, I am in- 
serting them in the Recorp without 
further comment. 

When I have all the data I will submit 
it to the Congress with my own com- 
ments and observations. 

As one who served with colored com- 
bat troops in the last war, I am vitally 
interested in knowing the exact situation 
in regard to the use of colored soldiers 
in combat units. In the last war the 
Three Hundred and Sixty-ninth Colored 
Infantry, formerly the Fifteenth New 
York National Guard, in which I served 
as an officer, was on front-line combat 
duty within a year after war was de- 
clared. 

I am also particularly interested to 
know whether my amendment to the 
Selective Service Act, providing that 
there should be no discrimination in 
the training of colored soldiers in all 
branches of the service, including Air, 
Tank, Cavalry, Infantry, Artillery, and 
all combat units, has been adhered to by 
the War Department. 

The letters follow: 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 1, 1944, 
Hon. Henry L, STIMSON, 
Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I am informed that 
several Negro tank destroyer units, which 
underwent training for several months at 
Camp Hood, Tex., have been broken up and 
the enlisted personnel transferred to quarter- 
master truck companies, May I be advised 
whether this information is correct? 

If this were the first report of this kind 
which had come to my attention I would not 
burden you with this inquiry. But there 
have been others. I have also been informed 
that a large number of enlisted men, who 
were members of the Nine Hundred and 
Thirty-first Field Artillery at Camp Forrest, 
Tenn., were transferred to quartermaster 
service organizations under orders dated 
August 26, 1943, and signed by the command. 
ing general, Army Ground Forces. Originally 
this organization was the Eighth Illinois Na- 
tional Guard Regiment. It fought in France 
in World War No. 1 as the Three Hundred and 
Seventieth Infantry. After it was brought 
back into the Federal service it was redesig- 
nated the One Hundred and Eighty-fourth 
Field Artillery and later reorganized as the 
Nine Hundred and Thirty-first Field Artillery, 
More recently the Negro press carried an ar- 
ticle sent from an advance Pacific base by 
Pletcher P. Martin, an accredited war cor- 
respondent for the Negro Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, in which he stated as follows: 

“The crack Twenty-fourth Infantry Regi- 
ment, fully equipped anc prepared for any 
eventuality, is performing service duties at 
docks and supply dumps while awaiting pos- 
sible assignment to combat. * * * Twen- 
ty-one months have passed since this outfit 
embarked from California for the south Pa- 
cific * * 3 

To say the least, the training of Negro per- 
sonnel as combat units for months and the 
breaking up of those units and the trans- 


ferring of that personnel to service units is 
demoralizing to Negro soldiers and to Negro 
people generally and a waste of taxpayers’ 
money, 

I am aware of the fact that military ne- 
cessity must control the assignment of per- 
sonnel in the Army, but if the planning of 
the General Staff were adequate such actions 
would not be necessary. In the circum- 
stances, however, I am still wondering 
whether there is not a deliberate plan to 
keep Negro soldiers out of actual combat. 
As far as I am informed, the only Negro 
units which have actually engaged in com- 
bat in this war are the Ninety-ninth Pursuit 
Squadron and a few antiaircraft units. The 
record of Negro troops in all of the wars in 
which this country has engaged (and in 
which they have participated as fighting sol- 
diers) does not justify their being relegated 
now to the ranks of labor battalions only. 

Finally, may I invite your attention to the 
amendment to the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, which I offered and which 
the Congress approved. That amendment 
provides: 

“That in the selection and training of men 
under this act, and in the interpretation 
and execution of this act, there shall be no 
discrimination against any person on ac- 
count of race or color.” 

That amendment contemplated that Negro 
inductees would receive the same training 
and perform the same services as all other 
inductees. If Negro soldiers are being trained 
as combat troops but denied service as such, 
such discrimination appears to be a viola- 
tion of my amendment. 

May I be fully advised of the facts respect- 
ing the breaking up of Negro combat organi- 
zations and the transfer of their personnel 
to service units? 

Sincerely yours, 
HAMILTON FISH, 
FEBRUARY 5, 1944. 
Hon. HAMILTON FISH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Fisn: As an acknowledgment of 
your letter of February 1 inquiring as to the 
Army’s plan for the use of Negro troops, the 
Secretary of War has asked me to advise you 
that he has directed a careful study of the 
matter and has requested that a compre- 
hensive report on the subject be made to him, 
At that time, Mr. Stimson plans to commu- 
nicate with you further. 

Your interest in the matter is appreciated, 
and I assure you that a further reply will 
be made at the earliest possible date. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN W. MARTYN, 
Administrative Assistant. 


Pipe Line in Mediterranean Area 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. MOORE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 9 (legislative day 
of Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an Associated Press dispatch 
entitled “Ibn Saud Expected to O. K. 
Oil Line,” dated. Cairo, February 7. 
1944, with reference to the pipe line in 
the Mediterranean area to which refer- 
ence has been made in the Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Isn Saun Exprectep To O. K. Om LINE—OFFI- 
CIALS AT CAIRO BELIEVE RULER Favors DEAL 
WITH UNITED STATES 
Camo, February 7.—Strong indications that 

Ibn Saud, ruler of Saudi Arabia, will approve 

the proposal to lay an oil pipe line from the 

Persian Gulf to the eastern Mediterranean, 

came from Saudi Arabian officials in Cairo 

today. 

A member of that country’s legation said 
the King had been aware of negotiations in 
the United States for several months, and 
probably would give his consent, provided 
suitable returns were made in the form of 
goods for development of the country. 

1,250-MILE LINE PLANNED 

A legation official said the deal, if con- 
summated, would make Saudi Arabia one 
of the biggest oil-producing countries in the 
world. 

(Secretary Ickes has announced that the 
Petroleum Reserves Corporation plans to 
build a 1,250-mile pipe line in Arabia under 
an agreement with the Arablan-American 
Oil Co. and the Gulf Exploration Co. to reach 
Arabian and Kuwait oil reserves. The cost 
is estimated at from $130,000,000 to $165,- 
000,000. Senator Moore (Republican, Okla- 
homa) declared Monday the construction 
plan was a treaty which needs approval of 
Congress.) 

Both officials and oil men in the Middle 
East professed a lack of knowledge of details 
of the proposal, including size of the pipe 
line or location of its Mediterranean outlet, 
which presumably would be. Alexandria, 


SIX-MONTH JOB, VIEW 


Expert opinion was expressed that the line 
could be completed in 6 months if it were 
the subject of an all-out effort. This would 
require a big quantity of special desert equip- 
ment as the line would cross an area seldom 
traversed by man. Most of the route is cov- 
ered by soft, shifting sand, requiring special 
vehicles with huge soft tires. 

Only one oil field now is working in east- 
ern Arabia, but drilling has been done at 
another, and a third discovered. The three 
fields are hundreds of miles apart along the 
Persian Gulf. 

Lack of transportation is the present dif- 
ficulty, but a pipe line would place Saudi 
Arabian oil on an excellent competitive basis 
in post-war Europe. 


Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LYLE H. BOREN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I am submitting herewith a tran- 
script of the remarks of Mr. Joe C. Jack- 
son before the Bristow Round Table, 
Mr. Jackson is an outstanding citizen 
and a man of unusual ability, as his com- 
mentary on this subject reflects. 

Mr. Speaker, the Bristow Round Table 
is a community club organized for the 
purpose of holding forum discussions on 
issues of current public importance. It 
is a splendid organization and is carry- 
ing on a program that any town in 
America would do well to adopt. The 
Bristow Round Table is a splendid thing, 
It is good for Bristow and its citizens, 
and it is an asset to the Nation. 
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The address follows: 


Gentlemen, the question for discussion is: 
“Resolved, that the Government should sub- 
sidize the production of basic articles of food 
for the purpose of controlling prices.” 

In order that there may be no misunder- 
standing, there are one or two terms that we 
of the affirmative would like to define. By 
the term “subsidy,” we mean a direct cash 
payment to the producers of food high 
enough to stimulate the production of food 
and at the same time enabling us to main- 
tain ceiling prices, thus correcting a danger- 
ous trend toward inflation and protecting 
millions of consumers who cannot afford to 
pay more for the food they consume, 

By the term “price control,” we simply 
mean to prevent the retail prices of food 
from increasing by means of adequate ceiling 
prices. 

We are not debating this evening as to 
whether subsidies are good or bad in general 
or in theory. Just as a physician does not 
debate as to whether narcotics are good or 
bad in general or in theory. He merely de- 
cides as to whether to give narcotics to a 
particular patient, at a particular time, for a 
particular reason. And so it is relative to 
the discussion of subsidies this evening. 

This is not a question of what we should 
have done 2 or 3 years ago. It’s not a ques- 
tion of whether wage increases to labor were 
justified or not. It’s not a question of 
whether subsidies are un-American or not. 
It's not a question of whether subsidies set 
a dangerous precedent or not, And it is not 
a question of whether price controls have 
been effective or not. Such arguments are 
immaterial, and, when used, serve only to 
becloud the main issue before us. 

The question before us is simply this: 
What is the best program to meet the emer- 
gency as we face it now? 

Speculation and debate as to the errors 
and mistakes that got us into this emergency 
may tend to keep us out of future predica- 
ments, but such speculation and debate will 
not solve the problem we face now. 

The situation is like a man in a rowboat, 
in a swift stream headed for a waterfall, 
when all he has to counter the drift are his 
oars. He cannot refuse to oar because he 
made a mistake in not bringing along an 
outboard motor. He cannot refuse to oar be- 
cause it’s against his principles to oar, or 
because it might set a dangerous precedent 
to oar. No; if he takes such attitudes, he is 
going over the waterfall. 

Today, we are in a stream—a stream made 
swift by war. Our whole economic system is 
out of time. War has loosed the floodwaters 
upon us. The laws of supply and demand are 
out of balance. All we have to counter the 
drift—to balance the laws of supply and de- 
mand—are our oars, or subsidies. It be- 
hooves us to make the best possible use of 
them. Circumstances alter cases. The pro- 
gram of peace —or a program of following the 
laws of supply and demand—will not neces- 
sarily work during times of war. Sometimes 
it is necessary to use the only tools at hand, 
whether we like them or not. 

For a few minutes, let us lay our prejudices 
aside. Let us forget whether grandfather 
was a Democrat or a Republican. Let us ap- 
proach the problem with an open mind. Let 
us state the facts in the case. Let us sub- 
stantiate the facts. And let us draw the 
best, most logical conclusions possible from 
them, 

According to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economies, America today faces a drastic food 
-shortage in 21 basic articles of food. We are 
told that unless we increase the supply of 
these foods immediately, or in the near fu- 
ture, we are not going to have enough for 
our civilian population and our armed forces, 
much less for our allies whom we are supply- 
ing through lend-lease. This contention is 
substantiated by the National Farmers 


Union, the National Consumers’ League, and 
various other sources of facts. á 

According to certain dairy publications, 
dairy herds are being slaughtered. Hundreds 
of dairymen are going out of business. The 
same thing can be said of ranches, poultry- 
men, and other such producers, 

Yes; we face a threatened food shortage, 
occasioned largely, by the fact that thousands 
of farmers have iett the farm and have gone 
into defense industries. This is a fact. It is 
not a scare argument. As a fact, the only 


thing debatable about it are the conclusions 


we might draw from it. 

Along with the problem of increasing the 
supply of food, there is the attendant problem 
of preventing retail prices of food from in- 
creasing. This problem is posed because 
there are millions of consumers who cannot 
afford to pay more for the food they consume. 

According to the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, general living costs have increased 
during the past 3 or 4 years more than 23 
percent. This contention is substantiated by 
the National Consumers’ League and the 
National Farmers’ Union. It is also substan- 
tiated by common knowledge. These same 
sources tell us that the prices of many foods 
during this same period have increased more 
than 50 percent. 

According to reliable sources, there are be- 
tween 11,000,000 and 15,000,000 heads of fami- 
lies in America, with more than 23,000,000 
dependents, whose money income has in- 
creased little since 1939; 85 percent of the 
workers in America, after taxes are paid, 
receive far less than this. Only 18,500,000 of 
our 44,000,000 or 45,000,000 workers are any 
better off today, financially, than they were 
in 1939. Four million of our 14,000,000 or 
18,000,000 industrial workers receive a weekly 
wage of $30 or less, For proof of this, consult 
any book of facts such as the Statistical 
Abstract or the World Almanac, 

Thus, the conclusion is clear. Living costs 
have increased drastically. The money in- 
come of millions of consumers has increased 
little since 1939. 

Therefore, the real income of millions of 
consumers is far less than it was in 1939. 
These people cannot afford to pay more for 
the food they consume. A general increase 
in prices, to them, would be disastrous. 

In this group we have our nondefense 
workers, our retail clerks, our school teach- 
ers, Civil-service workers, college professors, 
old-age pensioners, people living off savings 
accounts, dependents of service men and 
women, and so on. These people are tied 
down. They do not rise and fall with the 
economy. 

There are only two ways to increase the 
supply of food. We can say to the farmer 
that we are removing ceiling prices. We can 
direct him to go to the market and get his 
increase there. We can direct the dairy 
farmer to charge a higher price for milk, 
butter, and other dairy products. In a short 
while, we will have an ample supply of 
dairy products. The same conclusions can be 
reached relative to the other foods where 
there is a shortage. But such a program 
will drastically increase the retail price to 
the consumer. 

According to Time magazine, the produc- 
tion price of food, the price the farmer gets, 
represents only 7 percent of the retail price. 
Thus, if we give the farmer an increase on 
the market high enough to stimulate produc- 
tion, think of what will happen to the retail 
price by the time that increase is pyramided 
all the way through the price structure. Ac- 
cording to reliable sources, if you give the 
farmer 81 on the market, it will represent 
an increase of more than $5 in the over-all 
cost of living. 

The facts before us clearly show, clearly 
indicate, that the consumer cannot afford 
to pay more for the food he consumes. 

However, for sake of argument, let us as- 
sume he could afford to pay more. For sake 
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of argument, let us suppose the consumer 
does have more money today than he has 
ever had before, 

It would still be undesirable to increase 
the cost of food because such would lead to a 
dangerous inflation of the economy. An in- 
crease to the farmer high enough to stimu- 
late added production will ultimately in- 
crease living costs by more than $15,000,000. 
An increase of 7 percent to the farmer now 
will jump living costs almost immediately 
by $5,500,000,000. 

These figures are from the O. P. A. but they 
are also substantiated by other reliable 


sources. 


If living costs go up, labor will demand 
wage increases. If labor demands and re- 
ceives wage increases, such will necessitate 
further increases in price, which mean fur- 
ther increases in the cost of living, and so 
on around the vicious cycle of inflation. It 
would not be long until the whole country 
would be flooded with baloney dollars, and 
you know that as well as I do. 

What would inflation mean? It would 
mean that the War bonds we have purchased 
would be worthless. It would mean insur- 
ance policies would be ruined. It would 
mean millions of consumers on stable in- 
comes would be wiped out. And it would 
mean that those who might benefit from it 
temporarily would be destroyed by the defia- 
tion that always follows. No right-thinking 
man can uphold inflation. To speak of con- 
trolling it is wishful thinking, for it’s just 
like an avalanche. Once it is loosed, there 
is no stopping it. 

Price increases would not only be disas- 
trous to the general consumer but they would 
also be disastrous to the American farmer, 
whom such increases are designed to aid, 
because he is also a consumer. The Ameri- 
can farmer purchases annually more than 
$2,500,000,000 worth of processed foods. Since 
the production price represents only 7 per- 
cent of the retail price, any increase the 
farmer might get on the market would be 
more than counterbalanced by an increase 
in the retail price of foods and other things 
he must purchase, thus necessitating higher 
and higher prices and adding to the infia- 
tion spiral. James G. Pattin, president of 
the National Farmers’ Union, says that 2,000,- 
000 small-farm operators will be wiped out 
if inflation comes by the deflation that al- 
ways follows. 

Then, how are we to increase the supply 
of food? The only answer is by a judicious 
use of subsidies. Let us say to the American 
farmer that we are retaining ceiling prices 
but we are paying him a cash subsidy to 
support prices high enough to stimulate the 
production of food. In this manner we can 
increase the supply of food. We can prevent 
the retail prices of food from increasing. 

In no other way can the problem be met. 
We challenge our friends of the negative to 
show us any other program that will meet 
the need—any other program that will enable 
us to stimulate production and maintain re- 
tail ceiling prices. 

But, you say, what will this program cost 
and who pays for it? According to the O. P. 
A., it can be done for $800,000,000. Other 
sources say it will cost $1,500,000,000. By 
taking this sum and giving it directly to the 
producers of food, we can stimulate produc- 
tion and maintain ceiling prices. 

Of course, this sum will have to be paid 
out of tax funds. But compare $1,500,000,- 
000, plus stability of prices, plus inflation 
checked, with a $15,000,000,000 increase in 
the cost of living, plus unstable prices, plus 
an ever increasing avalanche of inflation. 

Isn't it better to increase taxes or go in 
debt $1 by way of subsidies than to increase 
general living costs more than $10 by way 
of increased prices and then have to go in 
debt or increase taxes one or two dollars 
anyway in order to meet the increased nation- 
al expenditures occasioned by the rise in 
prices? 
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Isn't it better to put the grease on the 
axle than it is to pour it all over the vehicle? 
Isn't it better, by a judicious use of subsidies, 
to stimulate the production of certain ar- 
ticles of food than it is to increase all prices 
just to stimulate the production of those 
same articles of food? Do we have to loose 
the floodgates just to get a few buckets of 
water? 

We must increase production. We must 
prevent retail prices from increasing. The 
only way to meet the problem is by a program 
of subsidies. We cannot depend on the laws 
of supply and demand. We cannot trust to 
the drift of the current in a flooded stream. 


Looking Forward 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. W. ROBINSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1944 


Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include the following article 
written by me which appeared in Ameri- 
can Highways for January 1944: 

LOOKING FORWARD 


(By Hon. J. W. Rostnson, Utah, chairman, 
House Committee on Roads, U. S. Con- 
gress) 

For the past 2 years, the world has been in 
a life-and-death struggle that will determine 
what nations and what ideologies shall sur- 
vive. All industries as well as all human 
relationships have suffered a severe shock. 
Many industries have been completely de- 
stroyed and most of those which were not 
have been forced to undergo drastic and se- 
vere changes. 

Our highway system, fortunately, has not 
been completely put out of commission, be- 
cause by its very nature it could not be, 
But it has been forced to withstand a severe 
shock. Largely due, however, to the hard 
work, courage, foresight, determination, and 
cooperation of the highway officials, our 
American highway system has withstood the 
war shock. ; 

After 2 years of war, you as highway plan- 
ners and builders are completing your plans 
to attack with determination the highway 
problems of tomorrow, and to do even bigger 
and better things in the development of the 
highways of the future than has been done 
for the highways of the past. 

As chairman of the Public Roads Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives, I wish to 
compliment this organization on the results 
that it has achieved during the trying days 
since Japan's dastardly attack on us at Pearl 
Harbor. 

Although ordinary construction and main- 
tenance work on public roads has been sus- 
pended during the war, the strategic war 
roads have not been neglected. More than 
7,000 miles of access roads and other war- 
time highways have been completed at a 
total cost of $270,000,000, including $190,- 
000,000 of Federal funds. Another 6,000 miles 
have been improved and a considerable mile- 
age now is under construction at an esti- 
mated total cost of $317,000,000, of which 
$265,000,000 are Federal funds. This emer- 
gency construction covers a number of spe- 
cial projects outside of the United States, 
such as the Alaskan Highway, 

I think all Members of Congress fully ap- 
preciate the tremendous handicaps that you 
have been under in carrying out your war 


construction program—handicaps made 
heavier by the interference of bureaus, And 
I know you all feel, as I do, that a great deal 
of the interference and red tape by the Fed- 
eral Government was wholly unnecessary; 
and that it did a great deal to impede the 
progress of your road program, But I want 
to particularly compliment the officials of the 
Public Roads Administration, for their un- 
tiring efforts and cooperation in seeking to 
overcome these difficulties and to relieve the 
bottlenecks which were created by these bu- 
reaus. However, you have not been discour- 
aged. You, like the rest of us, fully appre- 
ciate the fact that we are in a desperate war 
and that everything must yield to the pres- 
sure of the war effort. You know, as I know, 
that the problem before you, as well as the 
rest of the American people, is the winning 
of the war, and this must be done at all costs 
and with all speed. Therefore, where the 
road program has not contributed directly 
to this end, it should be, as it has been, de- 
layed until after the termination of the 
conflict. 

Besides the construction work that you 
have carried on, it has been your responsi- 
bility to look into the future and to visualize 
accurately conditions as they actually exist 
when the war is won and this country is at 
peace. 

If you look carefully at that picture, you 
will conclude that your part in the post-war 
program is possibly the most important part 
that is to be played in the great drama of 
reconstruction after the war. If you men 
see the picture as I see it, you will appreciate 
fully that the responsibility of putting 
1,000,000 men to work, immediately at the 
close of this war, is on your shoulders. 
There is no other organization that I know 
of that can do this job in the public works 
field, This responsibility is yours, and by 
saying “immediately after war,” I want that 
term “immediately” technically and legally 
interpreted by you. No group of highway 
Officials in the history of this Nation has 
ever had such an outstanding opportunity to 
perform a service to humanity as you men 
wiil have at the termination of this war; 
and no group of highway officials since the 
beginning of this Nation has had so great a 
responsibility as you now have. 

The problem of having 1,000,000 men put to 
work on our highway system, to help pro- 
vide useful employment for soldiers who 
will be released immediately after the war, 
and to lessen the shock that our industrial 
economy will suffer at that time—that prob- 
lem is your problem. 

But when you do this, you have not then 
rendered to your State end your country the 
complete service that is demanded of you in 
your official capacity as highway builders. It 
is your duty and your responsibility to see 
to it that all the highways that you construct 
are properly located. It is also your duty to 
see to it that every highway that is built by 
you is constructed according to the most 
modern and up-to-date plan of highway con- 
struction. And your State and your Na- 
tional Government, future demands, and it is 
your duty and your responsibility to see to 


it that not one dollar of this money is wasted}. 


that the taxpayer receives 100 cents worth of 
value out of every dollar which you spend. 

You men are now charged with great and 
grave war responsibilities, but the future de- 
mands even greater service. With that de- 
mand will come to you the satisfaction that 
in this war effort and in the peace to come, 
you will have done a job that is just as im- 
portant, just as necessary, as the work of our 
soldiers in the first line of defense. 

At the present time it is estimated that 
we are expending $100,000,000 annually on 
highway construction. In prewar years, our 
highest annual expenditure was approxi- 
mately $670,000,000 for the maintenance of 
both roads and city streets. Legislation be- 
fore Congress now contemplates the expendi- 
ture by the Federal Government alone of a 
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billion dollars a year for construction in each 
of the 3 years beginning immediately after 
the war. If the required maintenance and 
the contributions called for by the States 
is added to this figure, we have a minimum 
of $2,000,000,000 to be expended annually, 
of which one and a third billion is for 
construction, and the rest for maintenance, 
Bear in mind that during the first year after 
the war, it will be necessary, if plans outlined 
by Congress are carried out, for you men in 
this great organization here today to plan 
and actually carry out for 3 years after the 
immediate termination of this war, four 
times as much highway construction each 
year as has ever been accomplished in any 
one year in our history, This is a tremendous 
problem, but I am confident it will be at- 
tacked in the same spirit, with the same 
determination, with the same cooperation, 
as this organization has faced other prob- 
lems, and that the same fine job will be done, 

With your aid and your recommendation, 
Congress provided $10,000,000 in the Defense 
Highway Act of 1941 for advance engineering 
for plans and surveys for the development 
of the strategic military highway network 
and for by-passes and extensions in munici- 
pal areas; and also, at your suggestion and 
with your help, Congress made available 
$50,000,000 for unobligated balances from 
previous appropriations for Federal highways. 
This $50,000,000 was set aside last July and 
was to be used for planning of general high- 
Way projects. It was my understanding and 
the understanding of Congress that those 
appropriations, plus the money which was 
to be paid by the States to this special fund, 
would be adequate to provide complete con- 
struction plans, to write specifications, and 
to prepare cost estimates, on construction 
contracts totaling at least $2,500,000,000. 

You men who have the responsibility for 
expending this vast sum of money, and who 
have the responsibility for putting 1,000,000 
men to work immediately after this war; and 
who have the responsibility for helping the 
Nation meet the first shock effect that the 
end of the war will cause our economic sys- 
tem to suffer—you men know-that in order 
to accomplish this result, you must have 
prepared detailed plans and specifications for 
highway construction in your various States 
that can be used the day the armistice is de- 
clared. And you also know that the maxi- 
mum amount of these construction contracts 
that should be ready to be let immediately 
should be in the aggregate approximately 
$2,500,000,000. 

Have you these plans, specifications, and 
construction contracts ready? 

According to the September 30 tabulations 
of the Public Roads Administration, only 
slightly over half of the 1941 planning appro- 
priation has reached a programming stage, 
and hardly more than a third of it has been 
allotted to definite projects. How far these 
projects have progressed in field surveys, con- 
struction drawings and the other necessary 
preliminaries to completion, is now being 
checked. But my guess is that if the war 
were to end before the next construction 
season, hardly a third of the construction 
potential would be in shape to begin. 

I earnestly hope this pessimistic view is 
incorrect, But every available bit of evi- 
dence, based on Public Roads Administration 
studies and tabulations of progress from 
other sources, indicates that planning and 
blueprints under the 1941 program is mov- 
ing very slowly. And completed programs 
are what will count when the war ends, 

Under the July authorization of $50,000,- 
000—an act, mind you, which makes no re- 
strictions on type of Federal-aid projects 
eligible under it—only 16 States have even 
received approval for planning as of October 
80, and only $7,700,000 in Federal funds had 
been obligated. 

Thus, for the two Congressional programs, 
only something less than $700,000,000 in proj- 
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ects have been approved for planning, or 
hardly more than a quarter of the potential 
total possible under the 1941 and 1943 
„ authorization by Congress. 

These figures were so discouraging that 
I asked the Public Roads Administration to 
try to estimate for me, from its field reports, 
what the over-all picture is at the moment 
on progtess of all types of State highway 
planning, including non-Federal-aid projects, 

Their report shows that about $100,- 
000,000 in projects have been postponed 
by the war, and are ready for actual con- 
struction the moment war restrictions end. 
And the Public Roads Administration esti- 
mate is that a total of another $400,000,- 
000 in projects is ready for construction bids 
at this moment. 

The Public Roads Administration also be- 
lieves that if all goes well, this $500,000,- 
000 combined total will rise to $800,000,000 
by next spring—assuming that the State 
highway department can find engineers and 
field survey parties to overcome the present 
planning personnel shortage. 

Gentlemen, a half-billion-dollar construc- 
tion program ready at this moment is dan- 
gerously low. An 800,000,000 program 
ready next spring is not enough. Each of 
you knows as much as I do about how soon 
this war will end, or how soon we may see 
the defeat of Germany alone, with the re- 
sultant possibility that partial conversion to 
peace may be desirable in this country. 

While I have no intention of hinting that 
such conditions may come about socon— 
because I have no basis for such a hint— 
common sense tells us that we should 
endeavor to be ready in case the war should 
suddenly end, or Germany should suddenly 
collapse, within the next 60 days. Such de- 
velopment, you know as well as I, is not out- 
side the realm of possibility, even though it 
may not now seem probable. 

When the day comes for this Nation to 
begin canceling some or all of its war con- 
tracts, and for some or a large portion of 
the men in the armed forces to be released, 
we shall be face to face with an enormous 
unemployment problem. 

Now, I am not an alarmist. Indeed, I 
firmly believe this.Nation will enter a period 
of prosperity as soon as we have reconverted 
to peace. The war has created a vast pent-up 
buying power, a vast deferred demand for 
peacetime goods, and a vast technological 
and fabrication progress that will, if properly 
brought together, make the post-war era one 
that we will welcome for many reasons. And 
in no other field will the boom be felt so 
soon and to such an extent as in the field 
of highway transportation. 

But we shall go through a period of adjust- 
ment, before this boom begins. New auto- 
mobiles will be rolling out of the factories 
within 90 days after the war ends—but many 
other industries will not be so fortunate, and 
will require longer reconversion periods. 
The critical period will be the first post-war 
year, before private industry hits its stride 
and makes heavy demands on labor, equip- 
ment, and materials. 

The hard fact is, gentlemen, that except 
in the highway field, there is no such thing 
in America today as a public-works program 
ready to go. And I regret to state my fear 
that the highway program is not as far ad- 
vanced as it should be, in view of the special 
need for timing construction to start quickly 
after the war. 

You well know that planning progress has 
been slow, except in a few States. That is 
one reason why you are urging immediate 
action by Congress on the pending legislation, 
so that you can plot your course with more 
assurance and greater speed. 

I for one will do my utmost for early action 
on H. R. 2426. We in the Roads Committee 
know and sympathize with the acute war- 
time personnel problem that many States 
are suffering. We know that at least in one 


State, women are being used for field survey 
parties, and in the drafting rooms. We 
know of at least one other State where high- 
way engineering work is being farmed out to 
private firms on a large scale. 

We earnestly hope that such measures will 
become more common, if that is the only way 
to overcome personnel shortage. Post-war 
projects must be completed during the war, 
if work is to start immediately after the war. 
How to do it is a tough problem in many 
States, but we are depending on you to finda 
way. The slow engineering progress now in 
evidence is a critical matter. 

Certainly there is ample and useful needed 
highway work available for planning—so 
much, indeed, that the post-war problem be- 
comes one of selecting only a small portion of 
the total needs, on a basis of giving priority 
to the most urgent. 

On our main highways, the war is building 
up the greatest backlog of construction and 
maintenance work in history. This associa- 
tion itself lists construction needs at over 
$7,000,000,000 on main highways alone. On 
these main roads, the job will be to make 
up lost time. 

But we also have something else to do. 
We must overcome comparative neglect of 


~the two ends of our highway system—the 


city end and the secondary roads that di- 
rectly serve farms, mines, timberlands, and 
other natural resources. 

The pending bill in Congress attempts, on 
your recommendation, to cope with these 
two needs. The problems vary among the 
States, of course—a fact which the pending 
bill seeks to recognize. 

We have 2,960,000 miles of rural roads. In 


-recent years a 10-percent Federal-aid sec- 


ondary system has been established. Under 
provisions of H. R. 2426, the permissible Fed- 
eral-aid secondary mileage can be doubled, 
making it a 20-percent system. The pend- 
ing bill would authorize about $300,000,0C0 
a year in Federal aid for secondary roads— 


-the largest local road program in history. 


Adding this 20-percent secondary system 
to the 12-percent primary system, we find 
32 percent of all rural roads would be cov- 
ered by the proposed State-Federal program, 
or a total of nearly a million miles of rural 
roads. Because of the sheer mileage involved, 
this rural program probably will continue to 
receive the larger share of total highway 
expenditures for many years to come. 

All this leads to the question of how to pay 
for these roads, As we all know, the main 
source of highway revenue is the highway 
user himself, who according to authorita- 
tive Federal surveys, has more than paid for 
his proper share of the costs of highways in 
years past, in the form of gasoline and license 
fees, and other excise taxes, local, State, and 
national. 

From this we come to the clear conclusion, 
backed by exhaustive data from our own 
highway planning surveys, that it is the 
heavy-traffic routes which alone show a net 
tax-revenue profit. It is the heavy-traffic 
routes which make it possible to build the 
other needed roads that carry lesser traffic. 

In one major particular, therefore, the 
post-war planning program should mark a 
definite change in American highway prog- 
ress. From your own monumental highway 
planning surveys of recent years, you have 
shown the Nation that highway needs are 
changing somewhat, from those of providing 
all-weather communicating lines to those of 
providing transportation lines capable of 
handling large volume of traffic safely and 
efficiently. 

The change is in itself a tribute to the job 
you have done in the earlier stages of high- 
way development. The American highway 
transportation system is maturing, is firmly 
established, and well patronized. 

But the change also clearly indicates that 
the road-building policies which were prac- 
tical in earlier years are not always practical 
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engineering methods today. The “stage con- 
struction” program is more and more reach- 
ing a point where future attention must be 
concentrated heavily on design and location 
of roads more nearly representing ultimate 
standards of highway utility. 

To put aside some of the routine that has 
been well learned, and to give increasing at- 
tention to transpotration problems as they 
lead into the heart of our cities—those are 
not easy things to do. And while there re- 
mains ample unfinished business in our rou- 
tine fields, we naturally dislike to trod the 
troublesome and uncharted paths that lead 
into the new fields. 

Perhaps. that is partly the reason why only 
a third of the 1941 planning fund has been 
allotted to definite projects. It is, however, 
very refreshing to note that well over 1,000 
miles of limited-access highways have been 


-programmed by the States under this 1941 


act, Unquestionably, momentum will pick 
up in this field of ultimate design, and espe- 
cially the urban phase, in the coming months. 

I think you will agreé with me that trans- 
continental traffic in the sense of vehicles 
starting from one ocean and going to the 


-other or even starting from Canada and going 


to Mexico is negligible; that most of our 
traffic is shuttle service for 100 or 200 miles 
in and around the cities scattered through- 
out the country; that for practical purposes 
the end of pavement has been reversed in 
the past 20 years. At the close of the last 
war, the pavement usually ended with the 
city limits, whereas, at the present time in- 
coming traffic meets inadequate facilities at 
the city limits. The pace for traffic move- 
ments in most cities is now intolerably slow. 
These bottlenecks must be broken in the 
post-war period. 

In the urban highway picture, ripples are 


_now appearing on municipal waters that have 


long been undisturbed. Some have become 
sizeable little waves, with State highway de- 
partments showing a refreshing attitude of 
cooperation. 

I have a feeling that those waves will grow 


larger in the coming months, that whitecaps 


will appear in municipalities all over America, 
Many cities have had a breathing spell, 
during the war, from the chaos of decentrali- 
zation and street and parking congestion 
that has come about since our highway trans- 
portation system grew into a giant. But 
now they are awakening to the urgency for 
planning for the day when automobiles again 
will increase in number. Municipal offi- 
cials will come to you, asking your coopera- 
tion in their traffic problems. 

I know you will do what must be done. 
You have lived and worked to serve highway 
transportation, and you will not change your 
habits now, no matter what the difficulties 
may be. You will go where traffic problems 
lead you, as you have for the last quarter of a 
century. To your past record of erecting the 
backbone of a highway system which now 
contains half of all the world’s improved 
roads, you will add a new chapter of helping 
to umscramble the urban traffic congestion 
problem. 

You will respect the city’s rights to control 
its streets, just as the Public Roads Adminis- _ 
tration has respected the State’s rights to 
designate the Federal-aid highway system. 
But, working hand-in-hand with the Public 
Roads Administration, you will, as the Public 
Roads Administration does on a national 
seale, exercise proper supervision over the 
local program, to preserve the integrated net- 
work of major traffic arteries when the new 
urban links are welded. 

The urban job must be done. If you did 
not cooperate in the doing of it, our cities 
would find ways of by-passing you, and doing 
the job some other way. I firmly believe that 
would bring about grave problems, and that 
the emphasis on a nationally integrated high- 
way system which you have struggled to 
maintain would be destroyed. 
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Before we had State highway departments, 
we had roads. But they were unrelated to 
each other, built to the weird ideas of mis- 
cellaneous local units of governments. They 
did not serve traffic, because traffic knows no 
State or city or county boundary, and must 
be able to roll on without interruption over 
Political subdivision lines. 

Tt was this need for crossing the boundaries 
of local political subdivisions with a State- 
wide road system which brought about the 
creation of State highway departments and 
the Public Roads Administration over a quar- 
ter of a century ago. Largely because you did 
your job well, the automobile has become an 
integral part of the average American's daily 
life. 

But simply because it is now a part of our 
daily life, the automobile has become pri- 
marily a short-trip vehicle, and congestion 
has developed in areas of population concen- 
tration. The airplane tomorrow inevitably 
will emphasize and intensify the short-range 
character of highway travel, and post-war 
motor traffic will double in volume, accord- 
ing to every indication, within a decade after 
the war. 

Only by solving the muddle of traffic con- 
gestion can you guarantee that the motorist, 
who pays in special taxes the cost of our high- 
ways, will continue to find our highways of 
increasing value and service to him. 

T realize well the difficulties which you gen- 
tlemen share with us in the Congress, and 
also with the several agencies, municipal and 
county, within your States, in meeting this 
post-war challenge. 

The job is complex and tough. Not only 
must we bring our secondary and primary 
road systems up to the standards required, 
but we must also manage somehow to elimi- 
nate the traffic bottlenecks blocking the Na- 
tion’s highway circulatory system and stran- 
gling the life out of our cities. 

Tough as this assignment is, the oppor- 
tunity it gives all of us for public service is 
correspondingly larger. We have, as a foun- 
dation for our effort, the wealth of factual 
data which you men yourselves, in coopera- 
tion with the Public Roads Administration, 
have assembled through the highway plan- 
ning surveys. 

The job, then, as I see it, is to use these 
facts, and to apply intelligently and thor- 
oughly in highway planning those techniques 
of modern engineering which have proved 
their effectiveness in solving congestion and 
accident problems. This means designing 
and building new facilities, or modernizing 
existing ones, to make them capable of 
carrying our motor transport efficiently and 
safely. 

Large expenditures will, of course, be in- 
volved. Here again as public officials we face 
heavy responsibilities. These expenditures 
can be made investments that will return 
important dividends to the people of the 
country, by the reduction in losses through 
delay and accident, and by ending wasteful 
and uneconomic spending of funds for piece- 
meal improvements that fail to get results. 
Certainly we must see to it that funds are 
expended wisely, with utmost efficiency, and 
consonant with the need for prudence and 
economy which the future most certainly 
will bring with it. 

The future of highway transportation will 
be secure under such methods of keeping 
pace with motoring needs. And now, of all 
times, is the time to strike a mighty blow at 
diversion of highway revenues to nonhigh- 
Way purposes. General State taxes are bring- 
ing in surplus revenues, whereas the war has 
struck hard at highway revenue sources. It 
is pleasing to note that the battle against 
diversion has progressed well this year, and it 
is to be hoped that the fight will continue 
with increasing success in 1944. 

i can assure you that you have sympathetic 
and loyal friends in the Congress of the 


United States, who look to you to help tre- 
mendously in restoring the Nation to a sound 
economic course after the painful days of 
war give way to a victorious and hard-won 
peace. 

When the war is over, the time for post-war 
planning will be over, and the time for action 
will be upon us. The Congress can help you 
chart your course by making decisions quickly 
on the form the Federal-aid highway pro- 
gram will take, when it is resumed after this 
wartime interruption. It is my earnest hope 
that the Congress will be able to make those 
decisions quickly, and that they will be in 
general agreement with the progressive atti- 
tude of this Association. 

But you, and you alone, can acquire the 
land, speed up the making of local and State 
fiscal agreements to supplement the Federal 
funds—and get the program completed on 
the largest scale in highway history. 

Get those projects ready for construction 
bids; use every possible device to overcome 
the personnel shortage, and to overcome 
whatever other obstacles stand in your way. 
Work out joint arrangements with cities 
and counties to use their engineering staffs 
on projects of mutual concern. If you can- 
not get enough engineers for your own staff, 
farm some of the work out to private con- 
sultants. Call on the State and local en- 
gineering -societies to help mobilize their 
members. 

Completed projects, and road designs that 
approach ultimate standards—this is the 
stuff out of which post-war progress will be 
made. 

We do not have them in sufficient volume 
yet, and the time left to prepare them may 
be shorter than we dare hope. The situa- 
tion is serious. I am sure you recognize its 
gravity, and will dc your utmost in the com- 
ing weeks to make post-war plannng, in the 
highway field at least, a phrase that has 
meaning in it, and progress in it, and useful 
employment, and an expanding future of 
public service for our State highway depart- 
ments. 


Mecca Killing Stirs Arab Row 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD H. MOORE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 9 (legislative day 
of Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, apropos 
of the discussion concerning pipe lines, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Reccrp a United Press dispatch 
from Cairo under date of February 6, 
1944. I do so to call attention to the 
stability or lack of stability of govern- 
ments of countries through which the 
pipe line in question may be constructed, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MECCA KILLING STIRS ARAB ROW 

Camo, February 6.—The Iranian Govern- 
ment has threatened to break off diplomatic 
relations with Saudi Arabia because of the 
recent beheading of an Iranian pilgrim to 
Mecca, Moslem holy city, for assertedly foul- 
ing a sacred carpet in a mosque, a reliable 
source said today. 

Iran was said to have notified King Ibn 
Saud it would sever relations unless adequate 
reparations were made for the summary exe- 
cution of the pilgrim, 
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The beheading, which occurred about a 
month ago, has developed into a major sen- 
sation in the Middle East, and the ill feeling 
has been fanned by spectacular reports in 
the Arabic press. 

The piligrim, an aged man, became ill in 
the midst of a religious ceremony in a hot 
and overcrowded mosque after his arduous 
trip to Mecca. Rather than defile the sacred 
premises, he regurgitated into his robes, 
Iranians said, 


The Symbolic Battle for Monte Cassino 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1944 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
long been an admirer of the Anne O'Hare 
McCormick type of journalism which, in 
my opinion, is one of the features of the 
New York Times. Again, today, on the 
editorial page of that newspaper we find 
an article written in her usual excellent 
style. Because I consider the Symbolic 
Battle for Monte Cassino a masterpiece 
of descriptive writing, logical reasoning, 


-and wholesome philosophy, I recommend 


it to the consideration of the member- 
any of the Congress. The article fol- 
ows: 


ABROAD—THE SYMBOLIC BATTLE FOR MONTE 
CASSINO 


(By Anne O'Hare McCormick) 


If there are no neutrals in this war, neither 
are there any sanctuaries or places of refuge. 
The struggle of states like Sweden and Swit- 
zerland, Turkey and Spain to maintain a pre- 
carious and unnatural balance against pres- 
sures from both sides demonstrates again 
and again how impossible it is for any nation 
to be at peace while the combat goes on. 
The so-called neutrals are merely fighting 
another kind of battle to keep out, and the 
only reason they are left teetering on the 
brink is that they are off the main track or 
so small that they could not throw enough 
weight into the scale to change the result. 

The belligerents, on their side, are waging 
another kind of warfare over the neutrals; 
sometimes it is effective, sometimes not, but 
it is war, and considering the heavy strain 
and cost of military operations, as they de- 
velop in Italy, for instance, one might ex- 
pect more satisfaction, less clamor behind the 
lines for “stronger action,” when, as in Spain 
and Argentina, we win rounds in bloodless 
battles. 

Under no circumstances could any great 
power escape a conflict of this magnitude. 
To say that Russia and the United States 
were dragged in because they were attacked 
is a superficial explanation. At some point 
they were bound to be attacked not only be- 
cause in one way or another they were in 
from the beginning but because this is pre- 
eminently a contest of great powers, and 
the most skillful maneuvers for time or im- 
munity could not save nations with a su- 
preme stake in the world from intervening 
in a struggle for the domination of the world. 


WAR FOR EVERYONE 


Nor is there any escape for the individual, 
wherever he lives and whatever he does. 
What makes this war different from all the 
wars of history is that nobody on the earth 
can find refuge from it. Perhaps there are 
places in South America where the battle 
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speakable privations, performing deeds of 


seems far away; if so, they are unique, and 
even on that continent the economic effects 
are felt everywhere and existence moves to 
the incessant accompaniment of news from 
the war fronts. 

Nowhere else is there even relative im- 
munity. Despite the easy charges of com- 
placency,” the United States is in a state of 
high nervous tension from end to end. No 
town is so remote that it can get away from 
it. No citizen is so uninvolved personally 
that he does not live with a weight upon his 
mind and heart. Americans are not in the 
front lines as the Russians and the British 
are. They cannot be expected to feel terrors 
that have to be experienced before they can 
even be imagined. 

But in the desert, on the mountains, and 
in the wide plains they are as immersed in 
war as in the industrial cities, perhaps more 
so, because there are fewer distractions. It 
was in one of the loneliest of ranches, with- 
out a human habitation in sight, that an 
old man described himself as “hounded by 
this business. My boys and my men gone, 
the radio talking all day long about the fights 
they're in, bombers circling overhead, a wreck 
on the range, the stock sacrified. You can’t 
run away from this one.” 

You can't run away anywhere. The battle 
on the slopes of Monte Cassino proves it. In 
pre-war days the searcher for peace thought 
of a coral island in the South Seas or an 
ancient monastery on an Italian hilltop as 
the ideal place of refuge from the turmoil 
of the world. If he had ever been to the 
great abbey of Mount Cassino, he thought 
first of that, partly because it seemed so safe 
and strong in its own inner peace, a citadel 
that no conqueror would covet, and partly 
because it had always been such a refuge. 

In the darkest period of history, in those 
dim centuries after the Roman Empire fell 
and there was no new civilization to take its 
place, when Europe was a place of war and 
chaos such as it may be again unless it is 
quickly and wisely reorganized, Monte Cas- 
sino was the most famous of the monasteries 
which kept the torch of learning burning. 
Founded by St, Benedict in 529, it was a re- 
nowned sanctuary for scholars at a time when 
there were no schools except in the monastic 
enclosures where the monks spent their lives 
transcribing the books that would otherwise 
have been lost to the world. The library and 
archives are packed with the fruits of their 
labors—incunabula, manuscripts and docu- 
ments of an interest and a value beyond 
computation. 

DESTRUCTION OR PEACE 


This war has reached out to the dream 
atolls of the South Seas. And Monte Cassino, 
spared through all the warring centuries, has 
not been spared in this conflict. It is strange 
to think that American boys are fighting 
what the reporters describe as the bitterest 
battle they have fought in the Mediterranean 
in the streets of the little town of Cassino, 
at the foot of the hill, and on the winding 
road that so many pilgrims have mounted 
to seek peace in one of the world’s havens of 
peace. 

The Americans have strict orders not to 
shell the monastery, which is Vatican terri- 
tory, but the Germans are established on the 
hill and apparently they pay no more at- 
tention to the signs warning that it is neu- 
tral ground than to the Red Cross signs 
marking the hospital tents they bombed 
yesterday at Anzio. 

This is the kind of war it is. What the 
Dark Ages saved, this fire consumes and there 
can be no sanctuary, no island of peace or 
safety for anyone until it is put out. For 
the first time man is confronted with the 
final alternative: He can destroy his world 
or he can fight against all obstacles and dis- 
couragements for a peace system that will 
save it. 


Bataan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LYLE H. BOREN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr.BOREN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered by me at Seminole, Okla., Jan- 
uary 7, 1944: 

I rise to voice a word of tribute for the 
soldiers of Bataan. I wish that my thoughts 
could go out to touch the breast of sorrow and 
caress the heart of grief. I wish I had words 
of magic to place in the darkness a sunbeam, 
to plant in the garden a flower. For we 
know that there are mothers in “the room 
with an empty chair.” We know that there 
are fathers whose courage is cloaked in 
prayers—and hearthstones unfired and deso- 
late, left dark by the shadow of death. We 
can feel this moment their nearness, those 
men and their loved ones, too. We can hear 
the muted music and read the pages of their 
souls. We can see at this moment a mother, 
alone in a child's room. A room unchanged 
since daddy went away—the prints of baby 
fingers on the papered wall—toys scattered on 
the floor. The lullaby is hushed. 

They do not rest in Flanders Field where 
poppies grow but here in our hearts are 
planted those poppies that never can die, 
like the beautiful flowers of evening that 
blossom out there in the sky. 

My friends, I salute the men of Bataan. 
It has been 1 year, 8 months, 28 days, and 10 
hours since the bravest army of the world 
staggered and fell with broken sword and 
shattered shield on that dark day when the 
flag of hope and glory went down in blood 
and tears. 

The men of Bataan fought from tree to tree 
from hill to hill. We know and feel the true 
accounts of ready valor and grim courage. 
If one could gather up the tales of bayonets 
crossing, hand to hand combat in the bogs 
and swamps, men who marched into cannon’s 
mouth scorning bombs and machine guns’ 
hell, what vivid and terrible volumes they 
would make. If the ether’s magic could 
yield up the whispered hopes, the muttered 
prayers—or if one could touch the un- 
shed tears held back by the grim courage 
that masked haggard faces he would then 
truly know that around their broken shards 
are spun the greatest events of history. 

The angry ocean lashes a Bataan that is 
changed. The jungle sounds, the leap of the 
rabbit, the start of the deer, are there no 
more—only reptiles, the insects, and the 
enemy. 

It has been 1 year, 9 months, and 3 days 
since Corregidor scarred and broken, crum- 
bled in exhaustion and changed from a fort 
toatomb. Its decimated army too exhausted 
from ceaseless battle, too weak from starva- 
tion to rally another attack, lay wounded in 
the caves beneath the battered crumbling 
walls and stacked their arms in the anguish 
of defeat. (Ah, it is a sacred temple. Every 
crumbled stone is a consecrated part of 
freedom’s shrine.) There was the tattered 
remnant, stung by the lash of torture, bat- 
tered by the storms of death they held on. 
Hearts sick with the horror of war clung 
stubbornly to a cause that held no hope but 
death. The Christians in the catacombs were 
no more resolute than they. Facing cruelties 
that chill the heart and make it cold, they too 
knelt in quiet prayer. There were no atheists 
on Corregidor, Valiant youth, suffering un- 
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matchless valor, they stood firm. Their ex- 
ample steeled the nerve of millions. They 
were martyrs, yes—who never knew the fear 
of death. 

Shot through the heart by a cowardly 
enemy, Corregidor died as a fort but valiant 
blood marked her stones and corridors and 
sanctified her with glory. From that death 
Corregidor will be resurrected and the glory 
of her yester eve will live in the splendor of 
her morrow. 

Corregidor saw not only the stout hearts 
of men but also the quiet courage of the 
American woman. The nurse was there, 
She touched the brow of agony and held 
the .and of pain. When the first rays of sun- 
light kissed the waking world they touched 
not the dew oi the morning but the tears in 
her angelic eyes. Wher the drapes of twi- 
light clothed parts of the world in rest she 
was at her task. And the moon moving in 
mystic majesty across the parapet of the sky 
in royal robes of stardust saw her kneeling 
by the wounded. The nurse was there, her 
ears attuned to Lear the slightest whisper 
of pain as though it were the voice of a 
trumpet, her gentie hands working in never- 
ending haste, her woman’s heart breaking in 
silent courage admitted only in her quiet 
tears—God bless the nurse and let angels 
and archangels prepare a royal robe for her. 

Today the remaining few of the army of 
courage are imprisoned amongst the ruins of 
battle that stand as monuments to their 
eternal glory—wounded and scarred the fear- 
less soldier of that dauntless band awaits the 
triumph of the cause he served and de- 
fended. 

Where once were men at arms stand now 
the camps of prisoners, What joy will herald 
the day when they can return to the peaceful 
walks of our way of life. Home will be their 
paradise. Do you have a loved one there? 
God speed the day that answers my prayer 
that he will return home safe to you. 

The bestial treatment, the torment, the 
torture these brave men have endured as 
prisoners will wrack the heart and blanch 
the face of all mankind when the truth is 
known. The word Jap will be a synonym for 
hate in the mind of all the world—when 
their atrocities are exposed. Their cruelties 
are a stench to the nostrils of civilization. 
No word of mine could describe the bestial, 
cursed, hateful acts of these despicable, evil, 
arrogant beings. No civilized mind could in- 
vent punishment severe enough to atone 
their vile deeds. 

Can you for a moment feel yourself amid 
the silent men holding back their unshed 
tears as they watched the man who faced the 
strafing guns with them on Bataan’s field 
of glory go to organize a return in force? 

Some day that general will return and that 
some day is so near that reasonable hope can 
sight it no~. He will face the Jap again and 
this time see the terror in their eyes and 
hear the mirth die out of their laughter. 

Write the word Bataan in your hearts. It 
holds deeds that shine like stars above our 
shrines. I salute the men of Bataan and 
Corregidor. Their leaders were great men 
but so were the rank and file. 

Anxious hope stands on the horizon of 
Philippine desolation. The ear of hope hears 
what might be the strike of lightning, the 
jolt of earthquake, and the clap of thunder, 
but it is more. It is the thunderclap of the 
blockbuster borne on the wings of vengeance. 

The Philippines have never been con- 
quered. The men of Bataan, American and 
Philippine, brother soldiers, the unconquer- 
ables, can now hear the drone of motors, 
motors that tow 10,000 wings, winged hope— 
winged assurance. 

Today's Italy is but suggestive of tomor- 
row’s Germany and Japan. Democracy will 
care for its own. 
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As I stand here in these beloved walls I 
can see a distant shore where radiant joy 
darkened into the midnight of grief, where 
homes once bright with mirth and music 
hold only echoes and are dark with shadows. 
Where hearts once felt warm sunshine and 
feet touched fiowers are hearts that are stilled 
forever, to miss the sunbeams and the flowers; 
a land where young lads still and lifeless lie, 
wrapped in the folds of our flag; a land in the 
far Pacific where lay a thousand shattered 
rainbows way out at the rainbow’s end. 

The thrilling and pathetic saga of the van- 
quished has touched a soft, sad note to the 
melodies of the southern seas. Never again 
will the roses of the isles bloom and share 
their fragrance with the breeze until the 
crushed power of that heroic people is un- 
chained and free. That day will come, and 
muted music shall burst into song. The land 
will teem with happy workmen singing the 
old-time melodies as they rebuild what van- 
dal hands haye wantonly destroyed. 

Among the cemeteries of the isles our 
heroes sleep. Their blood is the red stain 
of honor in the flag of the great Republic. 
It is ours to keep fresh and new the great 
tradition of their deeds. It is ours to en- 
shrine the courage that beckoned the bray- 
est of our brave into the opening grave. 

Remember that the men of Bataan grap- 
pled with the peril and halted its advance. 
Their fearless discharge of duty wrote into 
history a glorious record of service to our 
country. They rewrote their song of hope 
and made it a song of courage. If my heart- 
strings were harp strings I'd play their song 
for them. 


Ballots or Bullets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1944 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the following editorial 
entitled “Ballots or Bullets,” which ap- 

. peared in the Boston Post under date of 
February 7, 1944: 
BALLOTS OR BULLETS 

The House and Senate will resume this 
week their efforts to extricate themselves 
from an untenable position on the question 
of soldiers’ votes, which was the result of an 
amorphous fear that budding ambitions of 
politically expedient statesmen would do or 
say something to offend a potential block of 
10,000,000 service votes. 

There are three bills, all the products of 
expedient thinking, before the Congress; the 
Worley bill, which provides Federal ma- 
chinery for collecting votes to be counted 
by State officials; the Eastland-Rankin bill, 
which would leave 48 separate voting laws 
the job of getting in the soldier vote, and 
the Green-Lucas bill, which would limit the 
Federal ballot to States.which had not lib- 
eralized their voting laws. 

What seems to have been ignored entirely 
is the bald fact that service men and women 
at the fighting fronts need ballots about as 
much as they need two heads. What the 
fighting forces do need is ammunition. By 
the time elections roll around in September 
primaries there will be approximately 5,000,- 
000 persons of voting age overseas. To 
provide all those who are eligible to vote with 


a ballot, which will be counted in the next 
national. election, is a staggering problem 
of transportation under even the most sim- 
plified plan. Perhaps the troops on the 
fighting fronts will be overjoyed to have the 
privilege of throwing a handful of ballots 
into the faces of Germans and Japs when 
their ammunition runs out because the ship- 
ping space which should have brought bullets 
brings ballots instead. 

Politicians have a horror of laying up hos- 
tility for themselves by doing the wrong 
thing to potential voters, and the much-dis- 
cussed veterans’ vote of the post-war years 
has reduced them to a common state of 
anxiety neurosis. They have visions of 
wrathful veterans coming back when the war 
is over and throwing them out of cushy jobs, 
neck and crop. They see goblins behind ey- 
ery legislative tree. They see the goblin of 
millions of disenfranchised voters in the 
Southern States gaining a voice in the affairs 
of State and Nation. They see the service 
vote reelecting President Roosevelt for a 
fourth term. The frightful possibility that 
the soldier vote will fail to perceive their 
merits from afar and that they will be un- 
horsed in mid-career keep them awake nights. 

Actually, the service people at the fighting 
fronts are not rampaging around demanding 
an intermission in battle so that they can 
vote. They will hold the Congress and all the 
elected leaders of State and Nation respon- 
sible for their acts when the war is over. But, 
what they want now is an uninterrupted flow 
of supplies and equipment to enable them 
to finish up the job and to get home, 

If Members of Congress were aware of how 
little esteemed they are by men at the fronts 
they would be even more alarmed. The few 
Members of Congress who have shown them- 
selves at the fighting fronts got no cheers 
and no plaudits. They did get a cold and 
fishy stare, which bodes no good for them. 

With the home folks, the Members of Con- 
gress can go back to the grass roots and 
sound out sentiment. But the service vate 
can't be sounded out. It's the, great un- 
known quantity—and it’s driving the Con- 
gress crazy. 


Here in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1944 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, in its 
current issue, the Saturday Evening Post 
carries an editorial, Where Is All This 
“Chaos”? Read it. 

And the answer is, right here in Wash- 
ington, with headquarters in the White 
House: 

WHERE IS ALL THIS “CHAOS”? 

Apparently the New Deal public-relations 
artists have done a pretty good job selling us 
on the notion that the country is guilty of 
chaos and confusion. Wherever you turn, 
you hear people talking about lobbyists, spe- 
cial interests, blocs, and pressure groups 
which are supposed to have got things in 
such a mess that even the calm and clear- 
eyed New Dealers are momentarily bothered. 
In his message to Congress, Mr. Roosevelt 
mentioned “disunity at home, bickerings, 
self-seeking partisanship, stoppages of work, 
Inflation, business as usual, politics as usual, 
luxury as usual.” The implication, of course, 
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was that the New Deal would have to change 
all that. 

So we ask, “Where is all this chaos?” There 
have been strikes and threats of strikes, 
largely brought about by the insistence of 
the administration upon messing up the labor 
problem and sabotaging every effort of Con- 
gress to resolve it. But what about the rest 
of the chaos—farm bloc, manufacturers, and 
so on? Some people have hammered the 
table and talked pretty loud about their 
rights, as if they had forgotten the issues 
being decided by human courage on a score 
of battle fronts. But a good many times 
the shouters have a case. The farmers have 
done their best to make it plain that they 
could not operate without labor and ma- 
chinery, and that; if wages were not con- 
trolled, farmers would have to get higher 
prices. They have also held out against the 
type of subsidy which would put them in the 
New Deal's pocket without having any ma- 
terial effect on the cost of living. Maybe 
they have pushed their case pretty far, but 
we venture to state that, when and if a sub- 
sidy law is passed, the farmers will accept 
and obey it. Is it chaos to point out de- 
fects in New Deal pro , which have not 
been invariably above criticism? 

If it is, then manufacturers are doubtless 
contributing to chaos when they go to Wash- 
ington to explain that a tax policy which 
denies them the right to accomulate a re- 
serve for post-war expansion will retard the 
ability of the war economy to change over to 
peacetime requirements. They are supposed 
to be pests swarming through the lobbies 
of the Congress if they seek to make the 
point that some bugs in the renegotiation 
law stifle rather than stimulate industrial 
production. But is it chaos when the men 
who are supposed to be performing this in- 
dustrial miracle explain that certain ad- 
ministrative practices have effects contrary to 
those expected of the law? Is it chaos to 
point out that an O. P. A. ruling makes for 
unneeded scarcity in one product and an 
unexpected glut in another? In short, is it 
chaos whenever the people who are expected 
to make the bricks complain that they lack 
the necessary straw? 

It has been our observation that, quite 
contrary to the implications in the chaos 
theory now so popular, the American home 
front is doing pretty well. It puts up an 
argument, but, on the rare occasions when 
the leaders settle something, all parties 
accept the result with good grace. Chuckle- 
headed and arbitrary orders and directives 
are obeyed with very little complaint, and 
admonitions to the effect that nobody is 
really fighting the war but the New Deal 
jobholders are laughed off with surprising 
good nature. In short, if there is anything 
to worry about, it is not the outbreak of 
chaos, but the willingness of the customers 
to trust mother even when she flutters about 
like a decapitated hen. Most of the chaos 
is just democracy at work. 


Mr. Speaker, as noted above, in his 
message to Congress, the President men- 
tioned “disunity at home, bickerings, 
self-seeking partisanship, stoppages of 
work, inflation, business as usual, poli- 
tics as usual, luxury as usual.” The 
President ought to know, for right here 
in Washington, centering in the White 
House, he will find the very things he 
criticizes. 

His theory and the theory of the pal- 
ace guard is that all those who disagree 
with him are wrong. Apparently, he 
thinks the Executive Mansion is the 
fount of all intelligence, all patriotism. 
Never was a man more mistaken. 
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Establishment of a Jewish National Home 
in Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 9, 1944 


Mr. LANE.. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
wish to include the following resolution 
sent me by Mr. A. Pearlstein, secretary- 
treasurer of the Local Union, No. 259, 
Newspaper Chauffeurs, Distributors and 
Helpers, Boston, Mass., urging the estab- 
lishment of a Jewish national home in 
Palestine: 

Whereas newspaper dispatches from Europe 
and the documented reports of the State 
Department tell a horrible story of the atroci- 
ties to which the conquered peoples of Europe 
have been subjected; and 

Whereas it has been reserved for the Jew- 
ish population of occupied Europe to be 
marked for mass extermination, and the world 
has seen more than 3,000,000 Jews in occupied 
Eurcpe starved, hunted, gassed, clubbed, and 
machine gunned; and 

Whereas humanity owes it to its own con- 
science to undo, so far as can be undone, 
the inhuman plans of the Nazis and save 
those who still can be saved; and 

Whereas to this end, the Newspaper Distrib- 

utors' Union, A. F. of L., calls upon the United 
Nations to take immediate steps to rescue 
the remaining Jews of occupied Europe. We 
call upon the United Nations and our own 
country to provide for them temporary havens. 
We urge that where immigration restrictions 
impede the work of rescue they be temporarily 
lifted, and that in our own country quotas 
be enlarged where necessary so that those 
Jews who can be saved may have a temporary 
resting place; and 

Whereas the Newspaper Distributors’ Union 
has observed with admiration the reconstruc- 
tion of the Jewish homeland since the Balfour 
declaration recognized the special claim of 
the Jewish people to the soil of Palestine, and 
has watched with pride the great role played 
in the upbuilding of Palestine by the forces 
of organized labor there: Be it 

Resolved, That our Government and the 
Government of Great Britain are urged by the 
Newspaper Distributors’ Union to implement 
fully the Balfour declaration, to reaffirm the 
right of the Jewish people to a national home 
in Palestine, and to aid and encourage in 
every way the settlement upon their ancient 
soil of the victims of Nazi persecution. 


Roosevelt’s Spirit a Lesson to Wounded 
Soldiers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 10 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article by 


David Lawrence entitled Roosevelt's 
Spirit Hailed—His Overcoming of Physi- 
cal Handicap Should Be Lesson to 
Wounded Soldiers,” published in the 
Washington Star of December 17, 1943. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ROOSEVELT’S SPIRIT HAILED—HIS OVERCOMING OF 
PHYSICAL HANDICAP SHOULD BE LESSON TO 
WOUNDED SOLDIERS 

(By David Lawrence) 

Just about 20 years ago a young man lay in 
bed wondering whether the ravages of infan- 
tile paralysis would wreck his life. He could 
no longer walk as his fellow men did. He 
could no longer move about among his friends 
and travel as he pleased—he was destined to 
a lifetime of circumscribed activity. 

There will be other young men coming back 
from the war soon. They may be dis- 
heartened over their physical handicap—they 
may think their activities will be circum- 
scribed. But they need only look today at 
the example of a man who braved the handi- 
cap and traveled nearly half way around the 
world on a hazardous mission, on planes, on 
ships and in automobiles near the fighting 
zone, He had much to risk—a position of 
great responsibility, namely, the President of 
the United States—but he knew how to meet 
that risk. 

Today President Roosevelt is back in the 
United States. The story of how he traveled 
and where he went will soon be told. For 5 
weeks he has been absent. It has been an- 
nounced that he visited Teheran in Iran, 
and Cairo, and that he went to Italy near the 
battle fronts. The Nazis tried hard to ascer- 
tain his route. They even went to the des- 
perate lengths of issuing a fake report of the 
capture of one of the President’s sons, be- 
lieving that maybe. the President would be 
questioned or informed by radio, and that his 
whereabouts would then be detected. 

But the scheme failed. The Nazis are not 
to know at this time anyway just how the 
President went to Europe and the Near East. 
But the American people can know that it 
was a hazardous journey in more senses than 
one. They can know that Mr. Roosevelt was 
warned about the dangers but felt that it was 
his duty to make a supreme effort to meet 
with Marshal Stalin and Prime Minister 
Churchill to accomplish the military co- 
ordination that must bring victory. 

No such trip in the midst of war was made 
in 1917 or 1918 and no such journey by the 
Commander in Chief has been made in all our 
history. It was much more a journey by the 
head of our military and naval forces than 
by the head of our Government because the 
objectives were so predominantly military. 

Those who knew in advance about the trip 
have been genuinely worried. That he would 
be absent from the United States more than 
a month at a critical time in domestic as 
well as foreign affairs was in itself an argu- 
ment offered by some advisers against the 
making of the journey. There were risks also 
at the places where the President stopped. 

But Mr. Roosevelt does not lack personal 
courage and determination. Whatever dif- 
ferences of opinion there are among us with 
respect to the qualities of Mr. Roosevelt's 
administration at home or the controversies 
that have surrounded him in public office, 
it cannot be said that Mr. Roosevelt sought to 
hold so tightly to his office as to decline to 
risk his life on a long journey by sea and 


| by air and by land near the war zones. 


The measures taken to protect the Presi- 
dent were far reaching. There was no doubt 
airplane escort if he went aboard a warship 
to transact business such as signing bills, 
for the deck of a warship is American terri- 
tory, and there also was protection whenever 
the air transport took him across thousands 
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of miles in the Mediterranean or the Near 
East. But if anything had happened while 
the President was aboard a ship, if a torpedo 
from a plane or submarine had made an effec- 
tive attack, Franklin Roosevelt couldn't jump 
into a lifeboat or do those simple things for 
himself in an emergency that a man in full 
physical vigor can do, For him the risk 
of a catastrophe was greater because he was 
already disabled. 

But though he cannot stand or walk ex- 
cept with support, Mr. Roosevelt has. never 
yet allowed that fact to impair his determi- 
nation to get about just the same and to 
carry out in the midst of war the responsibil- 


‘ities of his position as Commander in Chief. 


Those of us who knew him as a young man 
in the 1920’s have never forgotten the spirit 
of his fight against his handicap. Somehow 
today as he comes back from overseas, his 
whole trip seems a heroic manifestation of 
that same spirit and resolution plus a readi- 
ness to make the supreme sacrifice for an 
objective so closely related to the shortening 
of the war. 


Tribute to Woodrow Wilson by Martin 
Agronsky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL A. HATCH 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 10 (legislative day 
of Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, on the 
twentieth anniversary of the death of 
Woodrow Wilson, February 5, Mr. Martin 
Agronsky, a radio commentator, paid an 
eloquent tribute to the life and character 
of that great man. What Mr. Agronsky 
said in his radio talk might well be read 
by every Senator concerning the prob- 
lems of peace with which Woodrow Wil- 
son labored and for which he died. 

I ask unanimous. consent that Mr. 
Agronsky’s remarks be inserted in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Woodrow Wilson, our President in the last 
war, died 20 years ago today. When he died 
in 1924, 4 years after leaving the White House, 
not only his name but his ideals were already 
in eclipse in this country. It was already 
fashionable to refer with contempt, in his 
last 2 years in office—from 1918 to 1920—to 
Wilsonian idealism. Powerful and immova- 
ble opponents in the post-war Congress of 
that time fought Wilson on the floor of the 
Senate and the House in his attempts to 
bring this country to a realization and full 
share in her international responsibilities. 
Men like Senator Henry Cabot Lodge—a more 
honest and learned prototype of our present- 
day isolationists—proved better and more 
powerful politicians than President Wilson, 
They negated all his efforts to bring the 
United States to the Council table of the 
League of Nations. The United States then 
had had a bellyful of both the war and of 
Europe. Only a small minority in the coun- 


try recognized with Wilson that winning the 
war was not even half the battle—that win- 
ning the peace was the important thing. 
Wilson was a voice in the wilderness. When, 
despite failing health, which those who knew 
him believed came as much from sickness 
of the heart as from any physical ailment, 
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he addressed one public warning after an- 
other to his countrymen, no one paid him 
heed. The League of Nations, which owed its 
birth as much to Wilson as to any other 
man of the time, came into being as a result 
of his efforts, but his own countrymen would 
have no part of their President's creation. 
The creation of the League—even though he 
could not lead his own country to join— 
may have compensated Wilson to some ex- 
tent for the disappointments he suffered at 
home. But history shows him as being too 
great and too farsighted a man to have held 
the belief that the League could succeed with- 
out the active participation of the United 
States. In Wilson’s personal paper- and pub- 
lic speeches, both as President and ex-Presi- 
dent when the war ended, anyone can see 
today that Wilson believed deeply that the 
isolationists of his time were betraying the 
soldiers of the last war and their unborn sons 
when they led this country to adopt a policy 
of isolation. In believing this, Wilson showed 
himself a prophet. Like many other prophets, 
he was then without honor in his own coun- 
try. After Wilson's death, the United States 
truly turned its gaze inward. There were 
many public scandals in which the unsavory 
records of scores of war profiteers, who had 
been fattening themselves at the public’s ex- 
pense were unmasked. Many brilliant and 
not so brilliant books were written in the 
last post-war years which endeavored to show 
that all the talk of idealism and honor and 
right which had led this country with such 
high moral spirit into World War No. 1, were 
just so much baloney. The novelists and 
many of the historians tried to make it crys- 
tal clear that the war had actually been 
fought for the munitions makers, interna- 
tional cartels, big business, and imperialistic 
ideals. The slogan “Make the world safe for 
democracy” was held up by many as a laugh- 
ing stock. Many writers worked hard at con- 
vincing the American people that they had 
swallowed Allied propaganda hook, line, and 
sinker; that they had been thoroughly bam- 
boozled and that this country had had no 
business to enter the last war on any side. 
In short, the last war was thoroughly de- 
bunked. Naturally, the average American, 
remembering the long casualty lists, and the 
broken homes of the last war turned away 
sickened from these revelations. Isolation- 
ism became popular. When Hitler filled the 
Kaiser's abandoned boots, it was pretty tough 
to convince the American people that what 
happened in Europe, or anywhere outside the 
United States, was our busines this time. 
The isolationist trend that Wilson had 
foreseen, along with the failure of the League 
he had done so much to create, brought this 
country and the world to the terrible war 
tragedy of today—that Wilson had also fore- 
seen, Today, even in the midst of the war 
that proved the wisdom of President Wilson’s 
ideas, there are many who still view with 


suspicion the part that America is destined. 


to play in the world. There are many more 
who still reject Wilson's belief that lasting 
peace can only come through whole-hearted 
international collaboration, Today, on the 
twentieth anniversary of Wilson’s death, 
Americans might like to remember that 
though Wilson died with his great hopes un- 
fulfilled, he did not die disillusioned. Ray- 
mond Clapper, the great columnist whose 
tragic death is reported today, last Armistice 
Day wrote a moving word picture of that 
Armistice Day in 1923 when Wilson, a dying 
man, came to the door of his home to speak 
his last public words to some loyal friends. 
Though it is still the fashion to be cynical, 
those last words of Wilson still have undying 
meaning. Wilson said: “I have not the least 
anxiety about the triumph of the principles 
I have stood for. I have seen fools resist 
providence before, and I have seen their utter 
destruction, as will come upon these again 
utter destruction and contempt. That we 
shall prevail is as sure as that God reigns.” 


The Moscow Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 10 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an article from the Washing- 
ton Star of February 10 by Constantine 
Brown relating to the agreements 
reached at Moscow. 


There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THIS CHANGING WORLD 
(Constantine Brown) 


Some of the agreements reached at Moscow 
between the American and Soviet Govern- 
ments appear to have been shoved into the 
background. 

At a press conference held soon after his 
return from the conference, Secretary of State 
Hull said emphatically that the Free Ger- 
many Committee established at Moscow last 
August was dead. Mr. Hull added that its 
influence—if it had any—came to an end 
when Foreign Commissar Molotov signed the 
Four Nations declaration. 

There is no question that Mr. Hull was 
convinced that what he was telling the Amer- 
ican people was absolutely correct. 

Those who read the newspapers and listen 
to foreign broadcasts, however, hear that the 
Free Germany Committee, far from being 
dead, is stronger and healthier than ever. It 
has grown in size and is more active than 
when it was created 6 months ago. 

The Soviet Government continues to offer 
it all the necessary facilities for broadcasting 
at least once and sometimes twice a day to 
the peoples in the Reich. Its speakers, rang- 
ing from generals to civilians, urge the Ger- 
man people to overthrow Hitler and not to 
fear any revengeful attitude on the part of 
Russia. 

They inform Germany that the Soviet has 
agreed that the old Hohenzollern colors of 
red, black, and white should be reestablished 
and the life they are leading in Russia has 
convinced them that there can be a reorgani- 
zation of the German Empire as a national- 
ist-socialis* state. 

One of the speakers, a former officer in the 
German Army, has painted an ideal picture of 
the pleasant life Germany might have if she 
agreed to side with the U. S. S. R. Generals, 
privates, ministers, artisans, intellectuals, un- 
skilled laborers who are among the prisoners 
captured by the Russians live as one big 
happy family in the various Soviet prison 
camps and there is no reason to doubt, the 
broadcaster said, the same kind of life is pos- 
sible in Germany after the present regime is 
overthrown and peace is signed. 

The speakers of the Free Germany Com- 
mittee add that Germany's old-established 
policy since the days of the Iron Chancelor 
Bismarck was to live in full harmony and 
friendship with her eastern neighbor, Russia. 
This policy was sadly mismanaged under 
Kaiser Wilhelm and brought disastrous conse- 
quences to the German people under the Hit- 
ler regime. There is no thought in the 
minds of the present Russian rulers, these 
broadcasters say, to demand the uncondi- 
tional surrender of the Wehrmacht nor to 
dismember the fatherland. Russia needs 
Germany, the committee speakers say, and 
Germany needs Russia if she wants to survive. 
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From the viewpoint of psychological war- 
fare these broadcasts would appear useful. 
They certainly can affect the German morale 
by creating hope among the people more than 
the threats that German militarism must be 
crushed and peace can be obtained only by 
unconditional surrender. 

The question which arises in the minds of 
many American observers, however, is why 
Mr. Hull has stated so emphatically that the 
committee is dead. The American people 
have been given the texts of the agreements 
reached at Moseow. They also have been 
told—and there is no reason to believe that 
this was not correct—that there have been 
no secret agreements and covenants. But 
the negotiations which preceded the final 
formulation of the agreements are, of course, 
a matter which is never given out to the 
public, 

There must have been some strong opposi- 
tion by the Americans and possibly the Brit- 
ish to the presence of a Free Germany Com- 
mittee in Russia, and as a result of the objec- 
tions raised by Mr. Hull and British Foreign 
Secretary Anthony Eden, Foreign Commissar 
Molotov must have given some positive assur- 
ances that since the German Committee was 
distasteful to the other Allies, it would be 
abolished. 

Mr, Hull makes no rash promises. When 
he pledges his word he does everything within 
his power to keep it. It stands to reason that 
he took the word of his Russian colleague to 
be as reliable as his own, and on his return 
to Washington he informed the American 
people on November 15.that the Free Ger- 
many Committee was dead. 

Whether Commissar Molotov’s decision was 
reversed later by higher quarters because of 
military or propaganda expediency is not 
known. But the whole situation throws a 
queer light on the Moscow agreements, 


Restoration of Jewish Homeland in 
Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RUFUS C. HOLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 10 (legislative day of 
of Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, I am in 
receipt of a communication from a 
prominent, substantial, and patriotic 
citizen of Oregon, for whom I have the 
greatest respect and friendship. Not 
only because of my admiration for this 
exemplary American citizen, Mr. Abe G. 
Gilbert, but also because of my profound 
sympathy for the distressed and harassed 
Jews in Europe, who plead for the resto- 
ration of their ancient and historic 
homeland in Palestine and whose cause 
is sponsored by Mr. Gilbert, I request 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, for the 
benefit of every Member of the Congress, 
two editorials from the Portland (Oreg.) 
Daily Journal, which he has sent me on 
that subject. 

I take this opportunity to record my 
approval and to pledge my active sup- 
port of Senate Resolution 247 and all 
other similar measures intended to ac- 
complish the same purpose. 
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There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Portland (Oreg.) Daily Journal of 
January 18, 1944] 


THE FORSAKEN PEOPLE 


(By Samuel B. Weinstein, chairman, Com- 
mittee for the Abrogation of the Palestine 
White Paper) 

In these trying and tragic times thought- 
ful men and women have been looking ahead 
to the day when our armed forces come home 
victorious and peace reigns triumphant over 
a better world. Principles have been laid 
down, and discussions are going forward to 
feed the hungry, and to assure freedom of 
worship, free institutions, and economic se- 
curity to freemen everywhere on this earth. 

For the conquered peoples of Europe and 
Asia, in the darkness of their suffering and 
sorrow, these plans offer at least a continu- 
ing hope of a better day to come. But for 
the helpless Jews in conquered Europe, Hitler 
is doing the planning. He is deciding their 
future by a ruthless campaign of unlimited 
murder. The minority is simply being wiped 
out—now. 

The millions who yet remain have main- 
tained their physical existence in the hope 
that an opportunity will be given them to 
emigrate to Palestine, a place where they 
are wanted and welcomed by their own 
brethren, but this last avenue of escape from 
the Nazi terror is to be shut off by an act of 
one of the United Nations. 

Twenty-six years ago the Balfour Declara- 
tion guaranteed the establishment of a na- 
tional home for the Jewish people who may 
wish to settle in Palestine. Since that time 
the Jews have built their homeland into 
one of the greatest colonization achievements 
of our time. But that effort is now threat- 
ened with destruction. On March 31, under 
the terms of the Palestine White Paper of 
1939, the doors of Palestine are to be closed 
forever to Jews. This infamous white paper 
was the climax of the appeasement policy 
pursued by the Chamberlain government in 
1939, at a time when the forces of democracy 
were in retreat. It was the Munich policy 
over again, applied to Palestine. It was 
legally, morally, and humanely indefensible. 

Today, as democracy takes the offensive 
and victory is assured, appeasement must be 
ended, The illegal and immoral white 
paper must be swept aside. The doors of 
Palestine must not close. 

The Balfour Declaration was justly halled 
throughout the world as an act of historic 
reparation and as a charter of freedom for 
the Jewish people. It was designed to open 
the gates of Palestine to homeless and har- 
assed multitudes of Europe’s persecuted men 
and women of the Jewish faith. The reasons 
which 25 years ago led the American people 
and the Government of the United States to 
favor the cause of Jewish national restoration 
in Palestine are still valid today. In fact, the 
case for a Jewish Palestine is overwhelmingly 
stronger and the need more urgent now than 
ever before. Iam confident that America will 
answer this call fora hand of friendship and 
sympathy. It will act, and act now, to avert 
another blow to millions of human beings. 
Justice, liberty, fair play, and regard for the 
dignity of the human personality are not 
yet entirely forsaken. 


[From the Portland (Oreg.) Daily Journal of 
January 20, 1944] 


PALESTINE SHOULD BE NO WAILING WALL 

Closure of Palestine to further develop- 
ment as a national home for Jews of all na- 
tions threatens at a time when freedom and 
civil rights are being fought for on battle 
fronts throughout the world. That the 
rights of Jews in the Holy Land should be 


denied is now particularly serious, in view 
of the need of refugee homes for Jews able 
to escape Nazi persecution. 

To trace the issue, it is necessary to go 
back to the Balfour Declaration of 1917, when 
Arthur James Balfour, British Foreign Af- 
fairs Secretary, wrote that “His Majesty’s 
Government view with favor the establish- 
ment in Palestine of a national home for the 
Jewish people and will use their best endeav- 
ors to facilitate the achievement of this ob- 
ject, it being clearly understood that nothing 
shall be done which may prejudice the civil 
and religious rights of existing non-Jewish 
communities.” 

The declaration was too vague. It created 
the term “a national home for Jews,” but 
failed to define the degree of civil authority, 
rights, and privileges. It therefore launched 
years of controversy, which Winston Church- 
ill once tried to settle, while Colonial Secre- 
tary, with the statement that Jewish people 
are in Palestine by right, not by sufferance, 
and that Jews were entitled to further de- 
velopment of their community, which could 
be considered a state or national home. 

But in 1939 the British Government, pur- 
suing the appeasement policies of Chamber- 
lain in the Near East as well as in Europe, 
issued a white paper which gave such new 
interpretation to Arab authority as to threat- 
en the entire Jewish national home move- 
ment. American and British Jews seek abro- 
gation of this paper and determination of a 
policy in line with the accepted intent of the 
Balfour Declaration. Aid of the American 
Government and public is sought. At this 
hour, when the issue is so vital, it should be 
settled, and further development of the com- 
munity should be made possible on a perma- 
nent basis Peace in Palestine is feasible 
if a policy is clearly established. 


Income-Tax Returns 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL A. WEISS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1944 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican people are angry. They are ve- 
hement in their protest over the intri- 
cate, difficult, and confusing Internal 
Revenue income-tax returns for 1943. 
The complexity of these tax forms can 
have but deleterious effects as regards 
the entire income reporting structure. 
Its immediate simplification to the point 
where it can be readily understood and 
completed by the average American is 
most urgently requested. Many tax- 
payers will be required to waste valuable 
man-hours filling out these cumbersome 
returns. Many will be required to en- 
gage lawyers and auditors—who them- 
selves are in a quandary—to complete 
returns. In fact, collectors and agents 
throughout the country are in a state of 
turmoil and no two agents can agree 
on a return. 

Congress can aid the American tax- 
payer, who is willing to pay his share 
of the terrific cost of this global war, 
by providing a simplified income-tax re- 
turn form. To accomplish this simple 
objective, I am preparing an amend- 
ment to the existing law. This Con- 
gress has already enacted legislation to 
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help Allied peoples throughout the world. 
Now let us evince a little concern for 
our own 40,000,000 American taxpayers 
by providing a simple form to file in 
order to pay their share of the cost of 
this relief. It can be done and it must 
be done, 

A splendid editorial in the February 2, 
1944, issue of the Pittsburgh Press is 
quite timely, and I include it as a part 
of my speech. 

HOW TO GET A SIMPLE TAX 


Getting a simple income-tax law is a 
simple matter—on paper. 

It is relatively easy to get a Member of 
Congress to say he is in complete sympathy 
or in hearty accord with a simplified tax 
measure—and hence, a simplified tax re- 
turn. 

But if so many of them are in such com- 
plete sympathy or such hearty accord with 
the idea of an understandable tax law, why 
is it so hard to get such a law? 

This is such a popular side of the issue, 
it concerns so many people, it makes so much 
sense that it is difficult to see why there is so 
little action. 

It cannot be because of indifference, 
Congressmen themselves must fill out in- 
come-tax returns and pay taxes. It is they 
who struggle with these bewildering and 
intricate laws, spending many months at 
the job every year. And they have heard 
plenty on this issue from the folks back 
home. 

It cannot be laziness, because in the long 
run a simple tax law would involve less 
work, less legislation, less controversy. 

It cannot be inability, because in Con- 
gress there are many learned men, and es- 
pecially many who are learned in the law. 

Perhaps it is because Congress gets in a 
rut, because its archaic committee machin- 
ery is too high a hurdle, because adherence 
to tradition, the party line, and the seniority 
system is too deeply implanted, or because 
tax committees are too overcome by the be- 
fuddled experts from the Treasury. 

However it is, there always is one way to 
get action, sometimes later than soon, but 
ultimately sure-fire action. 

That is for the people to speak. 

The North Side Chamber of Commerce, 
for instance, sent to the two Pennsylvania 
Senators and four local Congressmen vigor- 
ous protests against the present tax forms. 
The chamber received polite replies from 
each, all agreeing to the complaint. 

No doubt these legislators are earnest 
about it. 

But what counts is action, action which 
will produce a simplified tax law. And to 
that end, the North Side Chamber of Com- 
merce offers an unbeatable suggestion—let 
organizations and individuals all over the 
country besiege Congress in the same vein. 


Matthew Smith 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 10, 1944 
Mr, WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, it seems Harry Bridges, of San 
Francisco, is not the only alien “thorn in 
the flesh” of the war-production efforts 


in this country. It has come to my at- 
tention today that there is one of the 
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same ilk by the name of Matthew Smith, 
executive head of the Mechanics’ Educa- 
tional Society, which organization has 
been on strike in a number of war plants 
for some time. 

From what is said about this alien in 
an editorial appearing in the Detroit 
(Mich.) Free Press of February 7, he is 
a radical labor agitator of the worst type 
who came to this country in 1928, has 
refused even to apply for American citi- 
zenship, and ridicules the very idea of 
such citizenship, boasting the fact he is 
a “citizen of the world.” I think every 
Member of this House will agree with 
me that any alien who comes to this 
country for any reason and who, after 
living here for years, refuses citizenship, 
certainly should not be permitted to hold 
great power of any sort whatsoever. 
This man should not only be stripped of 
the power he has in labor circles but 
should be returned to the country from 
which he came and forbidden to reenter 
the United States. It is high time that 
the Congress provided laws under which 
aliens of this character, or those who 
come to this country and refuse citizen- 
ship, can be returned to their native 
lands. Certainly the activities of such 
men as I am discussing should not be 
permitted in war production at a time 
when this country is facing its greatest 
emergency. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the editorial referrea 
to: 

WE FIGHT THREE WARS—WILL WE LOSE ON HOME 
FRONT? 

Can the United States fight three wars at 
the same time with any chance of winning? 

That is the question before the people. 

Millions of American men will face death 
this summer for the conquest of Europe in 
what, it is predicted, will be the bloodiest 
struggle in the history of warfare. 

Millions of others at the same time will be 
offering their lives in the Pacific against the 
most brutal foe civilization has ever known. 

Many of these valiant Americans on both 
fronts will face starvation and horrible death 
by torture. 

They die that America may live. 

But, the third war is on the home front. 

The first two cannot be won if we lose the 
third. 

Yet, because the master mind of one labor 
union is in a row with another union over 
which one is to collect union dues, war pro- 
duction, the turning out of the fighting 
equipment necessary to give our lads a 
chance, is paralyzed. 

No; this blow for Hitler and Hirohito has 
not been struck by an American, thank God. 

This strike against the Government of the 
United States has been called by a foreigner. 

Matthew Smith, executive head of the 
Mechanics’ Educational Society, is a radical 
labor agitator who came to this country from 
England in 1928 because he was starving 
over ome. 

Smith has refused even to apply for Amer- 
ican citizenship and jeers at the very idea. 
He will have you know that he is a citizen of 
the world. 

‘Americans can die and the Nazis and the 
Japs can triumph as far as he is concerned. 
His union dues come first and the war effort 
must stop because he says the C. I. O. is get- 
ting members away from him. 

The National War Labor Board? 

“We are not interested in what the War 
Labor Board says,” answers Smith. 

When the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. went 
on record through their national officers that 


there would be no authorized Strikes during 
the war, Smith thought that very stupid of 
them. He refused to make any such pledge. 
“Such action,” he said at the time, “would 
prevent us from exploiting labor in wartime.” 

In 1942 Czar Smith struck his first blow 
against war production by calling a general 
strike in the plants he controls, until he got 
what he wanted. The Free Press then said 
editorially: 2 

“This alien will not be punished for his 
insolent crippling of our war effort. He will 
be supported and soothed and sustained by 
the administration at Washington which has 
held to one consistent tenet—that a labor 
union can do no wrong—not even when 
headed by men whose only investment in 
America is a one-way ticket to arrive here.” 

Smith was not punished. He made the 
Government of the United States knuckle to 
him. On such meat has his arrogance grown. 
This is no controversy over wages or hours 
or working conditions. It is not a strike 
against the hated capitalists. It is a strike 
against the United States! 

The eyes and limbs and lives of American 
youth is the price we will have to pay. 

In our book there is just one word to 
describe this refusal to give our boys the 
Weapons they need. 

How will Washington meet this challenge? 


Dies Goes the Limit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL ROGERS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 10,1944 


Mr. ROGERS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
St. Louis Star-Times, 

Mr. Speaker, may I add one preface to 
this editorial. The Dies committee has 
already spent more money than any oth- 
er select committee in the entire history 
of the United States. 


DIES GOES THE LIMIT 


The association of American citizens for 
the furtherance of their mutual political in- 
terests is not new, and there is nothing 
inherently sinister in the idea. The Repub- 
lican and Democratic Parties, the League of 
Women Voters, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, and the various veterans’ so- 
cieties are examples of such associations, 

But Representative MARTIN Dres draws the 
line against organized political action by la- 
bor. He announced that 675,000 recently 
given him by the House will be used in part 
to finance an investigation of the C. I. O. po- 
litical action committee, headed by Sidney 
Hillman. Since one purpose of the C. I. O. 
committee is inspection of Congressmen's 
records, the appropriation amounts to the 
use of public money by reactionary Con- 
gressmen to protect their political skins. 

Dress’ intention is in accord with the charge 
made by the biased Representative HOWARD 
W. SMITH, of Virginia, that the C. I. O. politi- 
cal action fund violates the Smith-Connally 
Act, which prohibits political contributions 
by unions. Violations of this law are prop- 
erly the jurisdiction of the Attorney General 
and the Federal grand juries. By no stretch 
of the imagination are they within the prov- 
ince of the Dies committee, which was cre- 
ated to investigate “un-American” activities, 
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but which has demonstrated a woeful inca- 
pacity to define the term. 

The Dies committee long and notoriously 
has misused taxpayers’ money to further the 
political viewpoint of its chairman, whose 
ambitions are no secret. Two years ago he 
unsuccessfully sought promotion to the Sen- 
ate. In view of his background, his determi- - 
nation to pass judgment on the-organized 
political activity of others reaches the limit 
of insolence. 


The Cloakroom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 10, 1944 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, 
Sammy boy has ambitions to be Vice 
President some day, his mama says. 

Last year Congressmen distributed 
9,000,000 farmers’ bulletins, covering 600 
subjects. 

Out West they speak of the “palace 
guard” or the “kitchen cabinet,” com- 
posed of Harry Hopkins and others, as 
the “floundering sons of the founding 
fathers.” 

Tonight we go to the Mayflower to 
banquet with Governor Bricker in mem- 
ory of Abraham Lincoln, who “held the 
ridge-pole up and spiked again the raft- 
ers of the house.” 

At the Central Church of Chicago last 
Sunday was discussed What Price De- 
linquency? ‘Those who care should 
shudder at the F. B. I. percentage of in- 
creases among youth since war. 

Every soldier should be permitted to 
vote under the Constitution, but if half 
the energy and expense of that effort 
were given to getting out the home vote 
it would be more productive. 

The soldier vote bill finally goes to 
conference; subsidies, after 75 days, gets 
from the House to the Senate floor, while 
national conscription sleeps peacefully 
beneath the Dome, and nobody seems to 
care much. 

It was refreshing to hear practical 
men, not on the Federal pay roll, talk 
about post-war planning at Topeka last 
week. The Industrial Council of the 
State Chamber of Commerce called it 
Tomorrow's Opportunities for Your 
Town. They got their teeth into things, 
and it wasn’t W. P. A. 

The one-man government is evidenc- 
ing itself more every day. No depart- 


ment head or bureaucrat dares to differ 


with the Commander in Chief. Commit- 
tee hearings reveal this. Only the Chief 
Executive and his six little presidents, 
with their regiments, are needed—and 
there is really not much need of the six, 

A House Member, who was once a Sen- 
ator and who was 12 years chairman of 
the Military Affairs Committee of the 
Senate, with oustanding military back- 
ground in his family, and a distinguished 
soldier himself of the Spanish-American 
War in the Philippines, was never more 
than a private. 
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Establishment of Jewish Home in 
Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1944 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the following resolution 
adopted by the Board of Aldermen of the 
City of Chelsea, Mass., on February 7, 
1944, to establish a permanent and inde- 
pendent Jewish home in Palestine: 


Whereas the Nazi program of extermina- 
tion of the Jewish people, a barbarous pro- 
gram of mass murder unequaled in the his- 
tory of the world, continues unabated; and 

Whereas the United Nations engaged in 
war upon the forces of Axis militarism have 
frequently given a pledge to restore re- 
ligious tolerance and racial security to all 
peoples of the earth: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Aldermen of 
the City of Chelsea, Mass., calls upon our 
National Government and the governments 
of our allies, particularly Great Britain, to 
give all possible effect to the following pro- 
gram: 

1. Prompt, effective, and positive action by 
the governments of the United Nations to 
rescue as many of the helpless victims of 
Nazi-ism as possible and to establish havens 
for those Jewish people who can still be 
saved and extricated from Nazi-dominated 
countries. 

2. Immediate abrogation by the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain of the Chamberlain 
White Paper of 1939 under which Jewish 
immigration into Palestine is restricted and 
under which this Jewish national homeland 
will be closed to Jews forever starting April 
1944, as discriminatory, unfair, unjust, and a 
hindrance to the war effort. 

3. That the Government of Great Britain, 
which has a special responsibility in the 
matter, fully implement the Balfour Declara- 
tion that the right of the Jewish people to a 
national home in Palestine be reaffirmed, and 
that every aid and encouragement be given 
to enable the victims of Nazi persecution to 
settle upon their ancient soil and make it 
bloom once more as it did in the days of the 
prophets; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
and to the State Department of the United 
States Government with a request that it be 
forwarded to the foreign office of Great 
Britain. 


Federal Income-Tax Returns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, Fevruary 10, 1944 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
and editorial from the Cleveland Press of 
January 31, 1944: 


FIVE UNITED STATES EXPERTS FIGURE TAX—FOUR 
(OR FIVE) WRONG 


The income-tax law under which the pub- 
lic is now filling out returns and making pay- 
ments is so complicated that even Govern- 
ment tax experts can't agree on the amount 
a person should pay. 

The Press today had five reporters go to the 
internal revenue office in the Midland Bank 
Building where thousands of Clevelanders are 
getting their returns made out—free of 
charge—by deputy internal-revenue collec- 
tors. 8 


The five reporters, unknown to the collec- 
tors, presented five different deputies identi- 
cal statements of their last year’s incomes 
and tax payments and claimed deductions. 

The answers, obviously, should have been 
identical. 

Here are the answers: 

Reporter J. Howard Absalom owes the Gov- 
ernment $12.55. 

Reporter Eugene Segal is entitled to a re- 
fund of $13.88. 

Reporter Stanley Anderson owes the Gov- 
ernment $246.10. 

Reporter Dan Williams is entitled to a re- 
fund of 89.21. 

Reporter Joseph Collier is entitled to a re- 
fund of $8.23, 

The five Government experts thus came up 
with answers as much at variance as five 
corner-store experts who were tested by the 
Press last week. . 

So there you are, taxpayer. Sweat on. 


A JOB FOR CONGRESS—THE INCOME-TAX SYSTEM 
MUST BE SIMPLIFIED 


No more convincing argument could pos- 
sibly be offered for a simplified income-tax 
system than the experience recounted else- 
where on this page of the five Press reporters 
who visited income-tax headquarters this 
morning. 

Obviously, the complicated nature of the 
income-tax forms this year has confounded 
everybody, including, as it now turns out, 
the men trained by the Government. 

We are not surprised at this. No one 
should be. We have urged upon Congress 
and the administration at Washington to 
simplify the return, People just cannot un- 
derstand it. 

These income-tax men are doing the very 
best they can with a problem saddled upon 
them by Congress. We think that, all things 
considered, they are doing an excellent job, 
under the leadership of Tom Carey, the in- 
ternal revenue collector, who has been try- 
ing hard to serve the public. It is ironical 
that this complicated mess should develop 
the first year he is in office. 

But this complicated tax form must be 
simplified, and the only way to get it sim- 
plified is to point out its absurdities in ac- 
tual practice so that Congress will finally do 
something about it, 

However, one thing must be borne in mind 
by all of us. We must pay our taxes. We 
must do the best we possibly can to figure 
them out, and do as honest a job as we can, 
either by ourselves or with the help of the 
Government officials or others upon whom 
we rely. 

Pay our taxes, we must, and pay them 
promptly, and honestly. Without our taxes 
the Government, especially in wartime, can- 
not function. 

So, no matter how headachy the form, no 
matter who makes the errors, no matter how 
absurdly complicated the tax forms— 

Pay your taxes, and pay them as quickly 
as you can! 
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Program of Interregional Highways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM J. MILLER 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 10, 1944 


Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, the issuance of the report of the 
National Interregional Highway Com- 
mittee in January of this year, after an 
exhaustive 3-year study by a group of 
technicians, under the chairmanship of 
Thomas H. MacDonald, Commissioner 
of Public Roads, constitutes the most sig- 
nificant factual survey of roads needs— 
particularly those in the larger metro- 
politan areas, which have been recog- 
nized as the most pressing—ever to be 
published in this country. 

The report which has been warmly 
commended to the Congress by the Presi- 
dent of the United States provides today 
the necessary facts on which to develop 


‘a sound program of interregional high- 


ways and the related feeders within the 
several States. 
Moreover, the publication of this re- 


‘port focuses public attention on those 


areas where unemployment is likely to 
develop during the period of conversion 
from a war to a peacetime economy. 
The report notes the close parallelism 
between the location of the Nation’s most 
urgent road needs and the locations 
where there has been the greatest de- 
velopment of wartime industrial activity. 
Projects to relieve congestion in these 
cities will provide, at one and the same 
time, employment in the precise places 
where the need of employment will be 
greatest. In the words of Chairman 
MacDonald’s letter of transmittal to the 
Administrator of the Federal Works 
Agency, the construction of a national 
system of interregional highways “if 
begun with the termination of the war 
emergency will permit the productive 
utilization of much of the manpower and 
industrial capacity then likely to be 
available.” 

Now the report does not deal with the 
effect on the highway systems of the 
several States due to the limitations and 
wartime conflictions and the lack of 
proper maintenance, it is manifest that 
any sound road program for the Nation 
must include not only provisions for 
interregional highways but also for the 
normal needs of other parts of the 
highway system. Hence appropriation 
should be flexible and the amounts to be 
used on different parts of the Federal-aid 
and local roads and street system should 
be the proper responsibility of the State 
highway departments. The needs and 
requirements of the different States vary 
widely from one another. Such diverse 
needs and requirements cannot be ac- 
complished by a single formula or plan 
of apportionment. To meet the road 
needs, not only of such an interregional 
system, but also of the State and local 
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needs within the several States, it is pro- 
posed that there be a three-way appor- 
tionment of the capital sum of $1,000,- 
000,000. The apportionment would be as 
follows: 

Sixty percent of the original amount 
to be allocated for the interregional sys- 
tem and to be apportioned according to 
the road needs of the system, which as 
indicated in the report, are conveniently 
and accurately measurable by the num- 
bers of persons to be demobilized in each 
of the several States, since there is close 
parallelism between road needs and the 
recent level of industrial activity, the 
conversion of which will accompany de- 
mobilization from industry and the 
armed forces. For the needs of that 
part of the Federal-aid highway system 
that is placed within the interregional 
system, there is provided an apportion- 
ment for Federal-aid in keeping with the 
apportionment of past years and an al- 
location of this fund to the States in 
accordance with past practices. This 
part of the total sum amounts to 20 per- 
cent of the total, or $200,000,000 a year, 
which is somewhat in excess of past 
Federal-highway aid appropriations. 
The remaining 20 percent of the fund, 
or $200,000,000, is apportioned to the var- 
ious States according to the respective 
use of their highway systems as approxi- 
mately measured by motor vehicle reg- 
istration of the several States. 

This bill, which represents the com- 
bined thoughts of representatives of a 
number of different States is presented 
by me at their suggestion to focus atten- 
tion on what amounts to clearly deline- 
ated highway needs on an equitable basis 
in which Federal funds could be expected 
to meet those needs. It contains the 
very important provision that in order 
to qualify for the receipt of Federal 
funds, each State—or its subdivisions— 
must be willing to appropriate an equal 
amount of matching funds. 


The Russian Attitude 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 10 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
under the headline “Thé Nation’s Poli- 
tics” by Paul Mallon. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Nation’s Porrrics 
(By Paul Mallon) 

WASHINGTON, February 7.—The story is told 
among United Nations diplomats that the 
Vatican summoned the American chargé a 
few weeks ago to tell him it looked with per- 

_turbation upon the possibility of a Com- 
munist controlled or influenced government 


being established in Italy. The story could 
be true, and is accepted as such. Authori- 
ties here naturally will neither confirm nor 
deny. z 

But the Anglo-Russo-American agreement 
specifically provides for representation of 
minorities in the new Italian Government 
(Communists being the main one), although 
it does not even call for an election. The 
Pope could well be disturbed. 


LEAKED TO STALIN 


At any rate, the story leaked to Stalin, 
and immediately. thereafter, the Pope was 
mysteriously attacked as a “Fascist” without 
explanation by one of Stalin's so-called jour- 
nalists in one of Moscow’s so-called news- 
papers, Izvestia. 

Similarly, Lord Halifax, the British Am- 
bassador, made a Toronto speech calling for 
a closer knit post-war British Empire in order 
to keep Britain from being minimized by 
the giants like the United States, Russia, 
and China. Immediately thereafter, Stalin's 
Supreme Soviet (Parliament) unanimously 
got and adopted the idea of dividing Russia 
into 16 individual republics for international 
purposes only. 

AGAINST CABINET 


This action was the Moscow counter- 
pressure move, not particularly against the 
Halifax speech, but against its obviously au- 
thentic presentation of the current British 
official cabinet position (Halifax is a mem- 
ber of the war cabinet). That is the least— 
the very least, it was. That is the most opti- 
mistice construction which can be placed 
upon it, 

There was no natural reason why Russia 
should break into 16 states. The breakage 
is purely superficial. Moscow will continue 
to control, as always. Autonomy was always 
theoretically provided in the Russian Con- 
stitution, and denied in fact. 

Not even the domestic Communists have 
offered any justification for this new move 
other than the apparent diplomatic intention 
of Russia to take in Poland, the Baltics, Fin- 
land, evén the Balkans, and perhaps Ger- 
many itself as an individual Communist re- 
public, empowered to deal individually in 
foreign affairs and entitled to the delusion of 
maintaining its own inferior army, 

The time has come to speak frankly, al- 
though our officials naturally cannot. They 
regard the Russian split, plus the attack on 
the Pope, the separate treaty with Czecho- 
slovakia, the attack on Britain (suggesting 
she would make a separate peace), the attack 
on Willkie—all as the greatest single de- 
velopment since the declaration of war. 


FEELS HER POWER 


While the polite published interpretations 
are the least of Russian intentions, the plain, 
unavoidable deduction must be that Russia, 
realizing her strength, intends to employ it 
to the fullest in post-war Europe, Asia and 
the whole world. 

Obviously, she does not believe her socio- 
collectivist way of life is the democratic way, 
and she intends to promote her way and her 
self-interest in her customary diplomatic 
pressure vein against the wishes of friends 
(Britain, Willkie, et al.) as well as foes. 

If Moscow is reaching the state of mind 
where a Democrat or non-Communist is a 
Fascist, she is alining herself against the 
rest of the world, combating Britain, the 
Vatican, Willkie and us. She is certainly 
taking a lot of it. The most that this could 
mean will be evident to everyone without 
being specifically stated. 

NOT COOPERATIVE 

This alarming interpretation seems un- 
avoidable in view of the fact that she has so 
soon abandoned the conference table and 


negotiation, for the fleld of pressure politics 
and empire building of her own. 
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These very diplomatic acts she has already 
committed, violate the spirit of Tehran, the 
spirit of negotiation and friendly agreement, 
in favor of antagonistic conflict for self- 
interest. 

Moscow must either change her tune, or 
she will soon hear a new tune from Wash- 
ington as well as London. 


Food-Stamp Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 10 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Poor Substitute,” published in 
the New Orleans Times-Picayune of Feb- 
ruary 8, 1944, dealing with the food- 
stamp plan. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

POOR SUBSTITUTE 

Issue of food stamps to low-income fami- 
lies under a modified version of the Aiken- 
La Follette bill to resurrect a Federal relief 
program is one of the substitutes now offered 
for the $1,500,000,000 food subsidy legislation. 
The plan is to kill the subsidies which are 
being used on a selective basis to maintain 
floor prices under certain crops and to en- 
courage production of some specially needed - 
foodstuffs. With the subsidies cut off, focd 
prices would have to be allowed to advance 
to a point where even high-cost producers 
would be justified in maintaining their pro- 
duction. To offset the serious situation cre- 
ated by such an advance in food, the framers 
of the legislation would authorize the issu- 
ance of free food stamps to families with 
incomes of less than about $1,600 a year. 

Elimination of the subsidies would, it is 
claimed, save the $1,500,000,000 a year being 
used for that purpose. But the outlay of 
American consumers in buying higher priced 
food would be several times that amount, 
and, in addition, an appropriation of $500,- 
000,000 would be made to redeem the free 
stamps from the merchants. 

Thus the antisubsidy group in Congress 
proposes to impose on consumers a cost much 
greater than they are now paying for the 
subsidies, and their plan has other objection- 
able aspects. One of these is that it would 
crash the anti-inflation line and the breach 
would not be limited to foods. If foods go up, 
the O P. A. will not be able to hold present 
ceilings on many manufactured products, the 
cost of which is related directly or indirectly 
to foods. Unquestionably it would bring 
more complaints about the cost of living and 
inspire another drive for higher weges. 

The Senators might well consider also 
whether the price hiking they propose would 
do more injury to the low-income families 
they propose to help with free food stamps 
than the food stamps would relieve. Essen- 
tials of low-income families are not limited 
to food, and it is probable that the price 
inflation which wouid follow in other goods 
would more than cancel the value of a few 
stamps. 

It is hardly necessary to point out ‘that 
the choice of $1,600 as an income level un- 
der which a family would need free focd 
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stamps does not take into consideration the 
wide fluctuation in living conditions, costs, 
and habits in various areas and among differ- 
ent segments of the population. It is equally 
obvious, also, that any return of the Govern- 
ment to the relief business under present 
conditions of full employment and a short- 
age of manpower would be a confession of the 
inept management of our wartime economy. 


A Vote for the Soldier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


` HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1944 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve there were literally hundreds of 
speeches delivered by Members of Con- 
gress on the so-called soldiers’ vote bill 
during the past few weeks. During the 
weeks ahead, before this question is 
finally resolved, there probably will be 
several hundred more speeches on the 
same subject. 

It might be well for all of us to keep in 
mind the difficulties attached to the job 
of getting ballots to the four corners of 
the world, preserving the purity of the 
ballot, collecting the ballots after the 
armed forces have voted, and returning 
these voted ballots intact to the home 
election district of the soldier. 

I am in favor of doing everything pos- 
sible, consistent with military regulations 
and exigencies, to place a ballot at the 
disposal of every person in military uni- 
form who is eligible and wishes to vote. 
And to that end I shall support legisla- 
tion which will accomplish this result. 

I would like every Member of Congress 
to read the following letter written by 
President Woodrow Wilson during the 
last war on this topic. 

The letter follows: 

I have conferred with the Secretary of 
War on the subject of the soldier vote in 
Prance, and he has pointed out to me the 
difficulties which seem inherent in the prob- 
lem but which do not lie on the surface so 
that they can be appreciated generally with- 
out a statement of them. The laws of many 
of the States make no provision for taking 
the vote of absent soldiers, so that any facili- 
ties extended by the Army could be taken ad- 
vantage of only by those States which have 
in some way made provision for such an emer- 
gency. In some States the soldier vote is 
authorized to be taken by mail, but the guar- 
anty of the secret ballot stands in the way, 
because uncensored correspondence cannot 
be permitted for military reasons. In some 
States commissioners are authorized to be 
appointed to visit the soldiers and take their 
votes, and the Secretary of War tells me that 
the military authorities. will cooperate with 
such commissioners as far as possible, but 
he points out the danger cf allowing any sort 
of responsibility for the purity of the ballot or 
of the thoroughness of the opportunity to 
vote being allowed to rest on the military au- 
thorities, as disappointed expectations on the 

of candidates would undoubtedly lead 

accusations of unfairness among military 

men in whom the public confidence ought 
not to be shaken by such charges, 
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Soldier Votes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 10, 1944 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been said concerning the plan to be em- 
bodied in legislation to give the citizens 
of this country in the armed forces the 
right to and provide the means of casting 
their vote. The State of Idaho will coop- 
erate in a full measure with the depart- 
ments of the Federal Government by en- 
acting the necessary laws to implement 
this voting program as stated in the 
letter presented herewith for printing 
in the Recorp: 

STATE OF IDAHO, 
HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Boise, January 27, 1944, 
Hon. COMPTON I. WHITE, 
House of Representatives, 
x Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN WHITE: I have just read 
in this morning's Statesman where the Pres- 
ident scourges Congress, concerning the sol- 
dier vote bills now pending. How a President 
can take the position of insisting upon the 
passage of patently unconstitutional legis- 
lation and still maintain his self-respect is 
beyond my comprehension. I sincerely hope 
that Congress, the only remaining representa- 
tive of the people, will not intentionally vio- 
late their oaths as the Chief Executive has so 
consistently done. 

I am particularly interested in this mat- 
ter inasmuch as I have been assisting in the 
drafting of legislation to facilitate the soldier 
vote for consideration of the Idaho Legis- 
lature at special session. I am the only at- 
torney in tha house of representatives in this 
session, and I think that I can say that that 
branch of the legislature at least, will not 
ratify a constitutional amendment, and inso- 
far as I am able to have any infiuence, will 
not pay any attention to a Federal ballot for 
the reason that the same is unconstitutional 
and in direct violation of every precept of 
our representative government. I have ex- 
amined the Worley bill and the Green-Lucas 
bill, and find that neither of them would be 
satisfactory as presented to me. I have, on 
the other hand, read a letter and attached 
provisions, from the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy addressed to the Council 
of State Governments dated December 30, 
1943, and find that the requirements set 
forth on page 2 of the letter of the Secretaries 
may be adequately provided for by State 
legislation. 

It is my opinion now that when the Idaho 
Legislature is called in special session (the 
date being tentatively set for February 28, 
1944) we shall provide for a State ballot for 
State and Federal officers, and that insofar 

~as the State of Idaho is concerned, that bal- 

lot only will be counted by election judges. 
I think that is safe to assume that should 
the so-called war ballot, as presented in the 
Worley bili, be presented for counting and 
certification to the officers of the State of 
Idaho, an injunction suit will be brought 
immediately to enjoin the counting of such 
ballots, and I think it is equally safe to as- 
sume that such would be the case in vir- 
tually every State in the Union. A school boy 
with rudimentary knowledge of the Consti- 
tution could anticipate the outcome of such 
suits, and they will be in State courts. 
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It is high time that someone call the Presi- 
dent's attention to his oath respecting the 
observance of the Constitution, although I 
doubt that he would remember it, 

Respectfully yours, 
C. MOFFATT, 


Tax Simplification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 10, 1944 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the question of tax simplifica- 
tion is at this time uppermost in the 
minds of every taxpaying individual. 
In fact, the growing complication of our 
tax laws and the resulting complications 
of all income-tax returns, have become 
such that few of our people without the 
help of tax experts can hope accurately 
to complete their returns. 

One of the members of our Ways and 
Means Committee, the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Cartson], has introduced a 
bill embodying the features of a very 
promising plan originated by him, which 
is discussed in the Washington Post of 
February 9, 1944, by John R. Beal under 
the heading of Tax Simplification. 

Inasmuch as this is a most interesting 
article, I ask unanimous consent that 
in connection with my remarks I may be 
permitted to insert it in the RECORD: 

Tax SIMPLIFICATION 
(By John R. Beal) 
DIRECT CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 

Some 50,000,000 persons are facing the task 
of filling out the most complicated tax re- 
turns in history by March 15. It’s safe to 
assume we don’t need a Dr. Gallup to figure 
out whether these taxpayers are in favor of 
simplifying the job. Congress has under- 
taken serious consideration of it. What are 
the prospects? 

With respect to the March 15 returns, of 
course, no relief is in sight. They are on 1943 
income, to be checked against estimates and 
payments made last year, They are extra- 
complicated because we are still in the proc- 
ess of transition to pay-as-you-go. It’s ex- 
pected that the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
will do what it can to ease the burden by 
postponing for a month the requirement of 
filing an estimate of 1944 income. 

There are three main divisions to the job 
of tax simplification. The first involves mak- 
ing the arithmetic easier for individuals; the 
second, clearing up complexities for corpora- 
tions; the third, simplification of estate and 
gift taxes. If Congress gets down to business 
and doesn’t become too preoccupied with 
politics, it can quickly accomplish much on 
the first portion of the task. 

The new tax bill, in eliminating the earned 
income credit for individuals, takes a forward 
step. By using the same base against which 
to assess normal taxes and surtaxes, it per- 
mits use of a form on which most persons 
will have one less tax calculation to make. 

For the future, Representative FRANK CAR 
son of Kansas, original legislative sponsor of 
the Ruml pay-as-you-go principle, has 
pointed the way with a bill based mainly on 
what the Treasury recommended last year. 
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CarLson’s sponsorship of the administration 
program represents constructive tex states- 
manehip, and there is evidence that some re- 
versal of sentiment has occurred since the 
program was rejected in connection with the 
new revenue bill. 

Cartson’s bill embodies five features: 

1. It provides one tax on personal incomes, 
with a single base and a single set of rates 
and exemptions. This means repealing the 
Victory tax, eliminating an estimated 9,000,- 
000 taxpayers from the roll of those contrib- 
uting to the Government during wartime. 
But the group which pays nothing but the 
Victory tax contributes only 1.76 percent of 
the total revenue. That loss—$300,000,000— 
could be made up by reducing the exemption 
for married persons from $1,200 to $1,100 and 
adjusting surtax rates upward about 3 points. 
The question is: Are the remaining 41,000,- 
000 taxpayers willing to pay this added cost 
for easier tax computations? 

2. The bill eliminates the requirement of 
returns for those whose lability is substan- 
tially covered by withholding. The Treasury 
probably would oppose this provision, on the 
ground that returns would be needed as a 
check, 

3. It extends to taxpayers with incomes up 
to $5,000 the privilege of using the relatively 
simple short return, now limited to the 
bracket up to $3,000. 

4. It simplifies both the short and long 
form of returns for individuals. It is in the 
forms, and not the law’s language, where com- 
plications beset the individual. 

5. Finally, the bill permits taxpayers to re- 
vise their income estimates on January 15 
after the close of the taxable year, thus 
eliminating all possibility of penalty for un- 
derestimating income. 

Simplification is a matter of degree. Grad- 
uated withholding; keeping the great mass 
of taxpayers substantially current in their 
obligations to the Government would extend 
the process still further and go about as far 
as is practical. Simplification in the highest 
brackets would affect relatively few individ- 
uals and might create many inequities. 

Untangling corporation tax complexities 
is a totally different problem, and estate and 
gift taxes pose equal difficulties. One ob- 
„ vious first. step on corporations would be 
to eliminate the capital stock and deciarcd 
value excess-profits tax.. Corporations can 
hope for little substantial relief during the 
existence of the separate wartime excess- 
profits tax. 

Simplifying levies like the corporation taxes 
and those on capital gains probably require 

_ Spadework study by a commission of experts. 
But individual tax computations can be made 
easier now by direct congressional action. 


We Want an Airport 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. C. FREDERICK PRACHT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 10, 1944 


Mr. C. FREDERICK PRACHT. Mr. 
Speaker, it seems that Philadelphia has 
received another brush-off by the Gov- 
ernment in reference to the completion 
of the northeast airfield. 

The city has had no commercial air 
service for several weeks, through no 
fault of its own, the Government claim- 


ing there are no funds available for this 
field. 

It does not seem fair that the third 
largest city in the United States should 
be without commercial air service. 

The following are editorials on the sub- 
ject: 


[From the Northeast Chamber of Commerce, 
Philadelphia, Pa.] 
UP IN THE AIR 

Philadelphia was without any airport serv- 
ice for practically 3 weeks due to incom- 
petency on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment, in our opinion. 

Two years ago the Federal Government de- 
manded an airport be immediately estab- 
lished in northeast Philadelphia for the pro- 
tection of the city and vicinity. Homes and 
farms were demolished and the municipality 
was compelled to pay $500,000 for the site so 
this airport could be completed in 60 days. 

The city did its part in acquiring the land 
for the Government project. The Govern- 
ment did not do its part as a year and a half 
later even the lighting on a Government 
contract had not been completed and planes 
could not safely use the field when an emer- 
gency arose. 

If it was necessary to have an airport in 
the northeastern part of Philadelphia for the 
city’s protection, it was necessary to have 
a completed one, The Government fiasco 
would have been no protection if there had 


-been real danger, only luck saved the day 


despite $500,000 spent, as a partly completed 
field is valueless and no planes could safely 
use it: 

Furthermore, if the Federal Government 
had completed work at the northeast Phil- 
adelphia field as the occasion called for, it 
could have easily completed any extra needs 
so that when it closed. the Municipal Airport 
at the southern end of the city it could 


-have authorized emergency use at the North- 


east Philadelphia Airport without any delay. 
Philadelphia is one of the most important 


war production centers; officials- use air 


transportation; war correspondence is im- 
portant; tons of air mail were received and 
sent from Philadelphia every week; even pro- 
duction parts were shipped by air mail. This 
was all eliminated because a situation arose 
at the municipal airport that the Govern- 
ment officials knew about for some time, yet 
no attempt to complete the work at the 
Northeast Philadelphia airport was ap- 
parent, either to relieve this situation or 
actually protect the city and surrounding 
area. 

In view of war conditions this is no time 
for incompetent air handling in what is 
one of the most important. production cen- 
ters in the world, and in an area where at 
least 3,000,000 people are affected. 

The Northeast Philadelphia’ Chamber of 
Commerce sent the following resolution to 
the mayor on January 4: 

“Whereas after the expenditure of thou- 
sands of dollars by the city of Philadelphia 
in acquiring and establishing a municipal 
airport on Hog Island site with the endorse- 
ment of the United States Government, the 
airport is now entirely closed by the Na- 
tional Government on account of danger 
due to certain use of Government property in 
the vicinity, which may be utilized for this 
purpose for considerable time due to world 
conditions, and 

“Whereas an unfinished airport has been 
established in Northeast Philadelphia at con- 
siderable expense to the municipality at the 
direct demand of the United States Gov- 
ernment: Be it 

Resolved, That the municipal authorities 
be requested to demand that the United 
States Government complete the present 
northeast airport immediately so it can ade- 
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quately and safely provide facilities for the 
city of Philadelphia and its industries in 
their important war work, and thus elimi- 
nate continuation of unnecessary depriva- 
tion of facilities as now exists.” 

One of Philadelphia's airports should be 
made and kept safe and efficient for routine 
and emergency use. 

The above editorial was written on Janu- 
ary 18 and copy of it forwarded to Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 


|From the Philadelphia Inquirer of February 
9, 1944 


UNFAIR TREATMENT FOR AIRPORT 


What bears the earmarks of a complete 
run-around has been given Philadelphiar by 
the Government in the matter of completing 
the Northeast Airfield. 

This city has been cut off from commercial 
air service for 7 weeks, this through no fault 
of its own, but only because the Municipal 
Airport was closed down for military reasons. 
Now we are informed that no military neces- 
sity exists for Government action to put the 
Northeast field into usable condition and 
that no funds are available for the purpose. 

The Government, in other words, chooses 
to close one airport, but refuses to do any- 
thing to open up a substitute field. Phila- 
delphia is caught in the middle. 

There might, fairly, be some question about 
the amount of money required to finish the 
Northeast Airport. Perhaps the $2,000,000 re- 
quested by the city can be shaved down. 
But there surely is no excuse for Washington 
to brush Philadelphia off completely and to 
say, in effect, that if we want an airfield we 
shall have to provide it ourselves. ; 

In taking such a position, the Governmen 
agencies concerned are forgetting that this 
city spent a considerable sum on the Munici- 
pal Airport and is now unable to utilize the 
facilities there--by Government orders. 

If there are no funds at hand in any agency 


_that could be tapped_for the Northeast Air- 


port requirements, then a simple solution 


would be a specific appropriation by Congress 
-for that purpose Philadelphia's Representa- 


tives should see to this. 

The cessation of commercial air service has 
already caused this city great inconvenience. 
By some means Philadelphia must get back 
on the air map without delay, 


Why Meat Is Scarce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HARRY P. JEFFREY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1944 


Mr. JEFFREY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Eaton (Ohio) Register-Herald of 
January 26, 1944: 


WHY MEAT IS SCARCE 


No clearer or more succinct analysis of the 
meat situation in the Nation has yet been 
made by anyone than that of Congressman 
CLIFFORD Horx of Kansas when he said: They 
have gone at it in Washington from the 
wrong end.” 

In his remarks before the recent livestock 
and feed conference in Kansas City, Mr. HOPE 
also pointed out that the Government went 
to the producers of tanks, airplanes, and 
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guns, fixed a price that would make them a 
profit, approved any necessary wage scale, 
allotted them materials, provided them with 
machinery, even built plants, helped them 
find workers and aided them in other ways. 
No one can properly criticize this procedure 
of the Government to ald a war indusiry. 

But food production also is a war industry. 
Without food we die. Mr. Hore pointed out 
that in food production the Government 
started to solve the problem by first deciding 
what the consumer should pay, thus going at 
it from the opposite end from that which 
they approached munitions production, 
What Mr. Hore did not also say but very well 
might have said is that the Washington 
pretzel benders who have tried to make their 
words the farmers’ law should not be wholly 
blamed for approaching the food problem 
from the wrong end. This is the case be- 
cause, as college-bred theorists, they have 
never yet learned one end of an animal from 
another. 

Their ignorance of the simple facts of farm 
life coupled with the certainty of their con- 
viction that they know all about the in- 
tricate economic facts of socialized exist- 
ence have served to deprive the people of 
a meat-eating nation of the food allowed 
them under their ration points. 

All of this is bad enough. What is eyen 
worse is that Washington officially “dumb” 
continues its mistaken course even after 
having discovered that the practical realities 
of food and meat production cannot be 
forced to fit college theories. 

The issue before the Nation is not as they 
loudly insist “Subsidies or inflation.” In- 
stead it is “Production and more production, 
or hunger.” 

Our fighting forces, our people and those 
of ove allies can be adequately fed if Wash- 
ington bunglers will stop pestering the farm- 
ers with food regulations. 


Conference Report on Title VII, Revenue 
Act of 1943—Renegotiation of War 
Contracts 


EXTFNSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ED. V. IZAc 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1944 


Mr. IZAC. Mr. Speaker, during the 
course of the debate on the conference 
report on the Revenue Act of 1943, the 
distinguished chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee yielded 5 minutes to 
me which I used to discuss the renegotia- 
tion features of the conference report. 
One of the amendments to the Renego- 
tiation Act which was reported by the 
conference committee and which I criti- 
cized was that provision which would 
exempt from renegotiation contractors 
whose business with the six departments 
which are within the law—the War, 
Navy, and Treasury Departments, the 
Maritime Commission, the War Shipping 
Administration, and the R. F. C.—does 
not exceed $500,000 a year. I referred 
to the case of a contractor whose gov- 
ernmental business was under $500,000 


; 


a year and who, after charging up $90,- 
000 in salary as costs, still made $200,000 
in profits. I pointed out that under the 
amendment which had been reported out 
such a contractor could not be renego- 
tiated. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Knutson] requested that I place in the 
record the name of that contractor “so 
that the proper officials uptown may take 
cognizance of it.” When I made my 
statement on the floor I based it upon the 
testimony given before the Committee on 
Naval Affairs by Mr. Kenneth H. Rockey, 
Chairman of the Navy Price Adjustment 
Board. In response to a question from 
Mr. Robert E. Kline, Jr., the committee’s 
able general counsel, as to the existence 
of cases where, on sales of less than 
$500,000, unconscionable profits were 
made, Mr. Rockey stated the case to 
which I made reference in my remarks. 
In his testimony, which appears on page 
515 of the committee’s record, Mr. Rockey 
did not identify the company by name, 
and I did not know its name when the 
gentleman from Minnesota requested 
that I insert it in the record. I have 
learned since, however, that the company 
to which Mr. Rockey referred was Pausin 
Manufacturing Co., of Newark, N. J. I 
have also been informed that my col- 
league from Minnesota need have no 
concern about the failure of the Price 
Adjustment Board to act. I am advised 
that the Navy Department Price Adjust- 
ment Board has already renegotiated 
this company and recovered its exces- 
sive profits. Had the law contained the 
amendment which was included in the 
conference report, such renegotiation 
would not have been possible, however. 
The facts in the case of this company 
may be of interest to the House. 

Pausin Manufacturing Co. had busi- 
ness in 1942 amounting to $327,052. It 
paid out officers’ salaries, $90,000, or 27.5 
percent of such sales. The Price Adjust- 
ment Board very properly disallowed 
$40,000 of such salaries as an item of 
cost. The company’s profits, before 
taxes, amounted to $133,929 on business 
of $327,052, or 41 percent. It is particu- 
larly interesting to note that the com- 
pany’s net worth in this period, and be- 
fore the accrual of these earnings, 
was $53,377. Its profits before taxes 
amounted to 250.9 percent of its net 
worth. Even after the payment of ex- 
cess-profits taxes the earnings left to 
the company amounted to 70.1 percent of 
its net worth. The Price Adjustment 
Board recovered $90,000 in excessive 
profits from this company, leaving it a 
profit return of 82.3 percent on its net 


Worth before taxes, and 23 percent after 


taxes, 

The case of this contractor is not iso- 
lated. There are many instances of com- 
panies receiving war business in amounts 
less than $500,000 a year on which they 
have made excessive profits. For ex- 
ample, the East Liberty Electroplating & 
Refinishing Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., in 
1942 had business of $257,734. Before 
renegotiation, this proprietorship had 
profits of $165,874, or 64.4 percent of the 
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amount of its sales. In renegotiation, 
the Navy Price Adjustment Board recov- 
ered excessive profits of $80,600 from the 
company. As the tax bill now stands, no 
longer is such recovery possible. 


Another company, the Kar Engineer- 
ing Co., of Great Barrington, Mass., had 
renegotiable business in 1942 amounting 
to $421,992, on which it had profits before 
renegotiation of $205,568, or 48.71 percent 
of such sales. In relation to its net 
worth of $119,000, such profits amounted 
to 173 percent. The Navy Price Adjust- 
ment Board recovered from this contrac- 
to- $162,500, something which it could 
not do under the amendment approved 
in conference. 


Still another such company is Agawam 
Aircraft Products, Inc., of Sag Harbor, 
N. Y. For the year ending August 31, 
1942, this company had sales amounting 
to $311,572. On these sales it realized a 
profit of $134,693, or 43.32 percent. Its 
profits after taxes amounted to 75 per- 
cent of its net worth. The Navy Price 
Adjustment Board recovered $100,000 in 
excessive profits from this contractor, 
This, of course, could not be done under 
the amendment approved in conference. 

Similar instances have been common 
in connection with War Department con- 
tractors. The following table, prepared 
by the War Department Price Adjust- 
ment Board, demonstrates the excessive 
profits made by Army contractors which 
would have been left intact had the 
amendment been included in the original] 
law: 


Selected list illustrating companies which 
would have made larger dollar profits on 
$500,000 volume, without renegotiation, 
than on greater volume with renegotiation 


1 Not shown. 
Norn.— Dollar amounts stated in thousands, 
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Selected list illustrating companies which 
made large profits on renegotiable sales of 
less than $500,000 before renegotiation 
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While the amendment exempting busi- 
ness not exceeding $500,000 from renego- 
tiation was originally proposed by the 
Under Secretary of War, it was not ap- 
proved by all of the procurement 
agencies. Particularly Rear Admiral 
Emory S. Land, Chairman of the Mari- 
time Commission, forcefully opposed 
such an exemption. In a letter sent by 
him to the Director of the Budget under 
date of March 17, 1943, Admiral Land 
said with respect to this amendment: 


It appears that there are two principal pur- 
poses of the proposed amendment. 

2. To exempt from renegotiation contrac- 
tors whose aggregate volume of contracts with 
the three Departments and the Commission 
does not exceed $500,000. This suggested 
change in the law raises the present exemp- 
tion amount from $100,000 to $500,000. 

The proposed explanatory letter of trans- 
mittal to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives submits that the proposed amend- 
ment “will substantially reduce the number 
of contractors and subcontractors with whom 
renegotiation is required. This will greatly 
facilitate renegotiation with the larger con- 
tractors and subcontractors without seriously 
affecting the principal objectives of the 
section,” 

The Commission is in accord with the view 
of the War and Navy Departments that the 
administrative burden of renegotiation will 
be lightened by reducing the number of con- 
tractors to be renegotiated. Representatives 
on behalf of the Commission have testified 
before committees of the Congress that its 
principal fear as to doing adequately the job 
of renegotiation was its possible inability to 
assemble within reasonable time limits the 
administrative machinery to cover the entire 
field of industry subject to renegotiation. It 
is in sympathy with any practicable and, from 
the standpoint of policy, sound plans to meet 
and solve this administrative problem. 

The Commission, frankly, does not know 
by how much in terms of percentages the 
proposed amendment, through raising the 
exemption amount, will reduce the volume 
of renegotiation work. It, of course, has 
made a tentative survey of its own contrac- 
tors to seek an answer to this question, and 
while it finds that the number of contractors 
per se will be reduced, it cannot determine 
by how much that reduction will reduce the 
actual volume of renegotiations to be con- 
ducted, because it does not know, for in- 
stance, how much dovetailing of contracts 
there may be between the agencies concerned, 
or the extent to which the volume of sub- 


contracts will increase the volume of the 
prime contractor. 

Assuming, however, that the effect of the 
amendment will be to reduce the size of the 
field to be renegotiated, and thereby to make 
the task of administration less difficult, the 
Commission cannot express itself as being in 
agreement with the last clause of the quoted 
section of the proposed explanatory letter of 
transmittal without seriously affecting the 
principal objectives of the section, or, 
phrased in different language, it cannot agree 
that the principal objectives will be served 
by the amendment. It feels obligated to 
point out in the following numbered para- 
graphs certain reasons why the amendment 
may affect adversely those objectives: 

1. Objective, to reduce contract prices 
thereby effecting savings to the Government, 
and, more remotely, to establish a control 
over inflation: Renegotiation enables the 
Government to supervise costs of production 
and through the lowering of those costs to 
bring about price reductions. The amend- 
ment not only takes away such supervision 
over the contractors exempted but also per- 
mits the possible excessive costs of the ex- 
empted group to influence upward the costs 
of the nonexempted group. 

2. Objective, to increase the total volume 
of war production. The exempted group rep- 
resents an appreciable part, both actual and 
potential, of the Nation’s productive capacity. 
The effect of the amendment may be to cur- 
tail production in that the exempted con- 
tractors may be tempted to hold their vol- 
ume within the exempted amount and not 
to increase their potential volume to its max- 
imum. (This same effect is not felt in any 
like degree where the limitation is $100,- 
000.) A company, for instance, may be able, 
from the standpoint of facilities, to handle 
a volume many times larger than $500,000, 
and yet, because of its desire to retain exces- 
sive profits, will confine the volume to the 
exempted amount and thereby secure a larger 
profit than it would on the larger volume 
which is subject to renegotiation. 

3. Objective, equality of treatment: The 
effect of the amendment will be to discrim- 
inate unfairly and inequitably between mem- 
bers of the same industry by exempting a 
portion thereof from renegotiation; and to 


“permit contractors with war contracts to 


profit unfairly and inequitably as against 
other industry without war contracts and 
who have become war victims. 

4. Another objective of the section, al- 
though it may be more remote, is to main- 
tain general morale: The exempted com- 
panies generally occupy positions of 
prominence within their own communities. 
If such companies are permitted to retain 
excessive profits the effect of the amendment 
may be to impair the morale of the other 
groups, whose grass roots are in such com- 
munities—such as labor, agriculture, and the 
home folks of men in active military service. 

It might well be that, by reason of these 
considerations of policy with regard to the 
amendment, the present limitation of $100,- 
000 should be retained upon the understand- 
ing that the price-adjustment boards of each 
agency voluntarily will set up some form of 
scheduling whereby contractors will be re- 
negotiated in order of dollar volume, and 
the contractors with the smaller volume, at 
the bottom of the list, will be renegotiated 
on the then basis of administrative capacity. 

The matter involved is one of legislative 
policy, The Maritime Commission does not 
object to the submission of the amendment 
to the Congress for its consideration. We 
feel, however, that the committees having the 
proposal under consideration may desire to 
consider the possible adverse effects of the 
amendment on the objectives of the renego- 
tiation statute, 


Mr. Speaker, during the course of the 
discussion in the House relating to the 
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conference report insofar as it dealt with 
renegotiation, the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Naval Affairs 
asked that I substantiate the statement 
which I had made that the effect-of this 
amendment would be a refusal on the 
part of contractors to accept business be- 
yond the amount of the exemption. This 
thought was perhaps more clearly ex- 
pressed by the capable ranking minority 
member of the Naval Affairs Committee, 
Mr. Maas, when he appeared before the 
Ways and Means Committee to testify 
as to the conclusions which he had 
reached after having actively partici- 
pated in the investigation of the Naval 
Affairs Committee and after hearing all 
of the testimony received by our commit- 
tee. When he appeared before the Ways 
and Means Committee, Mr. Maas said: 

But you said this law had not done a swell 
job. Of course, you will defeat your own pur- 
pose if you raise this to $500,000, because you 
will have many corporations that will limit 
their production to $500,000. You will defeat 
the purpose of the whole thing. 

Mr. Lyncu., I feel sorry for the boys in the 
camps and in the field if the corporations are 
going to limit their production to $500,000 so 
as to make sure they will get all they can. 

Mr. Maas. That is already being done. A 
great many factories are limiting their pro- 
duction to $100,000 so as to escape renegotia- 
tion now. 


Ihave discussed this matter with repre- 
sentatives of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, who informed me that this is actu- 
ally the case and is happening right now. 
Renegotiation is so effective that a man- 
ufacturer can make as much profit out of 
$500,000 of business which is not subject 
to renegotiation as he can out of $3,000,- 
000 of business which is subject to rene- 
gotiation. I am told by representatives 
of the War Department that contractors 
are actually resorting to the device of 
setting up separate partnerships and sep- 
arate corporations to handle their war 
contracting business, no one of which will 
be permitted to go beyond the $500,000 
exemption, If this occurs, a scandalous 
situation will have arisen. Vigorous steps 
should be taken by the Departments to 
prevent such use of the corporate fiction. 

Naturally many contractors who are 
not willing to accept business beyond the 
renegotiable limit do not broadcast their 
lack of patriotism to the world nor com- 
mit it to the written record. There are 
many instances, however, where they 
have done so, Thus the Hinkle-Klauss 
Co., of Fremont, Ohio, wrote Mr. Robert 
E. Kline, Jr., general counsel of the 
Naval Affairs Committee, on May 17, 
1943, as follows: 

We have at various times been requested 
by the Government to manufacture items 
differing from our regular production. We 
have been afraid to venture into any of these 
new fields as the risk of renegotiation, etc., 
has been too great compared with the possi- 
ble small net result to the stockholders, 


The Frost Veneer & Plywood Co., of 
Sheboygan, Wis., wrote Mr. Kline on 
May 15, 1943: 


In regard to business which we have on file, 
both here at Sheboygan and at Antigo as well, 
would advise that we are not holding any di- 
rect contracts with United States Govern- 
ment agencies. Further we have not ac- 
cepted or booked any subcontracts for cus- 
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tomers who are holding direct contracts with 
the Government agencies. All the orders 
which we have on file, both at Sheboygan 
and at Antigo as well, are orders which we 
have booked on the basis of our costs, and 
on the basis of our estimated costs, and 
none of these orders has been booked on 
the basis of renegotiation. The reason we 
have booked orders in this way is entirely 
due to the fact that we are not in position 
to have Government representatives several 
months or several years from now advise us 
that the prices charged on these particular 
orders are too high, with the result that this 
business which we are now getting out, and 
which will show a small profit, will definitely, 
after renegotiation, mean a loss to us. 

It isn’t only this question of loss which is 
serious, but it is the question of these Gov- 
ernment orders being subject to renegotia- 
tion which is disturbing manufacturers all 
over the United States today, and especially 
small manufacturers like ourselves, who are 
operating on a close margin and just can’t 
afford to have selling prices drastically re- 
duced by renegotiation years after orders 
have been filled and accounts paid. 


The Empire Manufacturing Co., of 
Winder, Ga., wrote the commanding of- 
ficer of the Philadelphia quartermaster 
depot complaining of renegotiation and 
saying: 

In view of the uncertainty and delay caused 
by renegotiation, it is our purpose to hold 
our operations within the limit of the non- 
renegotiable figure, which we understand is 
now $100,000 in any calendar year. This will 
mean that for next year we can only produce 
for the Government about 3314 percent of 
this year’s production, 


A more patriotic attitude was taken 
by the Beach Lumber Co., of Rome, N. V., 
which in a letter to Senator Davm I. 
Warsa relating to renegotiation said: 


Almost on the heels of the Signal Corps 
investigator came an inquiry from a wire 
company on a large quantity of the same 
reels for use with Signal Corps wire. Our 
immediate reaction was to pass up this busi- 
ness, partly because of the difficulty of ob- 
taining the material, the uncertainty of our 
ability to retain help, and the diminishing 
profit factor, plus the implied threat of hav- 
ing our reserves dipped into as a result of 
renegotiation. This current order is to run 
for several months and if our fighting forces 
continue at the present rate and the war ter- 
minates before this contract is completed, we 
may be very considerably damaged from 
cancelations. Passing up this business prob- 
ably would have been the best thing from the 
standpoint of our stockholders but we have 
accepted it because we know that our wire 
company customers have no other place to 
turn for this quantity of reels and our allies, 
to whom this material is being shipped, 
might seriously suffer. 

Other small industries may not take such 
a view under similar circumstances. 


In the course of my remarks on the 
floor I referred to that feature of the 
present renegotiation law which permits 
certain contractors whose original con- 
tracts with foreign governments were 
taken over by the United States and paid 
for with public funds of the United 
States. I made particular reference to 
such contracts of Douglas Aircraft Co., 
Inc. That company, for example, had a 
contract with the British Purchasing 
Commission for the manufacture of air- 
frames calling for the payment of $31,- 
577,283. The company’s costs under this 
contract were $16,709,689. Advance pay- 
ments of $12,300,000 were furnished by 


the British Government and $4,744,000 
by the French Government to assist the 
company in the performance of the con- 
tract. Before taxes, Douglas Aircraft 
made a profit of $14,867,594 on this con- 
tract, or 88.99 percent of its cost. Even 
after the payment of all taxes the com- 
pany still had profits on this contract 
alone of $7,345,212, or 43.96 percent of 
costs. Although a substantial portion 
of this contract was taken over by the 
United States and financed with public 
funds of the United States under the so- 
called Arnold-Portal agreement, none of 
the profits on this contract may be re- 
covered under renegotiation, although 
other contracts between Douglas and the 
United States are subject to renegotia- 
tion. 

Another Douglas contract entered into 
with the British Purchasing Commission 
and in connection with which the Brit- 
ish Purchasing Commission advanced 
$14,400,000 called for a total contract 
price of $42,882,206. The costs of Doug- 
las under this contract amounted to 
$25,393,744, leaving a profit before taxes 
of $17,488,462, or a profit of 68.97 per- 
cent in relation to sales. Even after the 
payment of taxes, the company still had 
a profit of $8,602,842, or 33.92 percent 
in relation to cost. Although a substan- 
tial portion of this contract was also 
taken over by the United States and paid 
for with United States funds, it, too, is 
apparently not subject to renegotiation. 
I do not cite this example with the in- 
tention of criticizing the Douglas Air- 
craft Co. Without question they have 
supplied our Army and our Navy with 
superb aircraft, which are immeasurably 
lightening the burden of the war. I do 
not believe that they desired to make ex- 
cessive or undue profits. That they have 
made them shows inevitably the in- 
ability of anyone to tell at the time that 
these contracts were made what a fair 
price was. 

Douglas Aircraft is not alone in this 
situation. Empire Ordnance Corpora- 
tion, a company formed for the express 
purpose of manufacturing armaments 
in this war by the notorious Frank Co- 
hen, who has been described by an as- 
sistant attorney general of the United 
States as someone alongside of whom 
“Get-rich-quick” Wallingford was a 
piker, realized a profit of 105 percent in 
relation to cost on contracts for recoil 
mechanisms originally entered into with 
the British Government and then taken 
over by the United States. Bell Aircraft 
Corporation entered into a contract with 
the British Purchasing Commission call- 
ing for a total contract price of $14,- 
645,980.19. Its costs under this contract 
alone were $9,473,419.15, leaving a profit 
before taxes of $5,172,561.04, or 54.60 
percent. Even after the payment of 
taxes on this contract alone, the com- 
pany realized a profit of $1,109,942.60, or 
11.72 percent. On another contract orig- 
inally entered into with the British Pur- 
chasing Commission and subsequently 
taken over by the United States, Bell 
Aircraft Corporation received payments 
of $9,647,163.43. Its profits before taxes 
on this contract amounted to $3,389,- 
634.60, or 54.17 percent. Even after the 
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profit on this contract alone of $910,- 
622.20, or 14.55 percent. Although both 
of these contracts were taken over in 
substantial part by the United States, 
and paid for with public funds, they ap- 
parently are not subject to renegotiation. 

Still another instance of this is the 
Remington Arms Co., which received a 
contract for cartridges from the British 
Purchasing Commission in the amount 
of $26,520,182. On this contract the com- 
pany had profits of $9,380,098, or 54.73 
percent of cost before taxes. Although 
this contract was also a take-over agree- 
ment by the United States and the Brit- 
ish Purchasing Commission, the exces- 
sive profits realized on it are not subject 
to renegotiation. 

I cite these examples, Mr. Speaker, not 
for the purpose of pointing the finger of 
criticism at these contractors or with 
the intention of labeling them as profit- 
eers, but solely for the purpose of dem- 
onstrating that the mere fact that there 
is something called a renegotiation law 
on the statute books is no guaranty that 
excessive profits are not being made out 
of this war. It is not enough that a law 
be labeled a law to control war profits. 
Unless that law is sufficiently broad in 
its scope as to cover all war contracts, 
whether made with the War Department 
or any other department of the Govern- 
ment, whether made in the first 3 years 
of the war or the last 3 years of the war, 
and unless that law contains sufficient 
power and authority to recover all such 
excessive profits, it is a delusion to think 
or to say that we have done all that we 
can to eliminate war profiteering. We 
have a responsibility in this House, Mr, 
Speaker, to see that a real war-profits 
control measure is adopted. We have an 
obligation to the public and to those now 
serving in our armed forces, who will re- 
turn to pay the debts which we have in- 
curred in their name and to settle the 
contracts on which these wild profits have 
been realized, to see that every possible 
precaution is taken to prevent such prof- 
iteering. I recognize that responsibility, 
Mr. Speaker, and I propose to submit to 
the House in the near future legislation 
designed to accomplish such a purpose. 

In the meantime, rather than liber- 
alizing the present law which this bill 
now does, and in fact making loopholes 
through which billions of exorbitant 
profits will probably flow, we should be 
broadening the provisions of renegotia- 
tion so that no excessive profits may ac- 
crue to anyone out of this war. To that 
end I bespeak the serious consideration 
of the facts I have disclosed by the Pres- 
ident and by the Congress. 


The Soldier Vote Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL ROGERS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 10, 1944 


Mr. ROGERS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 


payment of taxes, the company had a | marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
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I include the following letter from an 
Army private currently stationed at a 
prisoner of war camp in Nebraska. This 
letter is typical of hundreds that I have 
received and I feel sure that it represents 
the sentiment of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the members of the armed 
forces. 


The past week has seen the defeat of the 
soldier-yote bill by the House of Representa- 
tives by a majority which is hard to fathom. 
Perhaps we who are here at this camp are 
more conscious of the importance of that 
measure than are the average group of sol- 
diers because we are in daily contact with 
men who have lost their freedom, their 
rights as freemen. Too, most of us are 
men who have had some form of higher 
education, have worked at jobs which have 
brought us close to administration of the 
democratic principle. There are few of us 
who do not appreciate our right to vote. 

But I shall never forget the solemnity 
- with which our group received the news that 
we, soldiers in the Army of the United States, 
have received our first telling defeat at the 
hands of the Government for which we fight 
and serve. It is so difficult for us to un- 
derstand what objection there is that keeps 
us from voting as do the folks back home. 
Only hazy reference to party lines and un- 
desirable backing of the measure are prof- 
fered as reasons for rejection. 

I do not know if you will have another 
chance to vote upon this measure, but if 
you should, you may. know there are 11,000,000 
men behind you to echo your “aye.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Private A. A. T., 
P. O. W. Camp, Nebraska. 


British Interest in American Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1944 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
call to the attention of the Members of 
the House the great interest on the part 
of the leaders of the British Empire in 
the political affairs of our Nation. Iam 
of the opinion we are capable of handling 
our own political affairs without any 
recommendations from the British Isles. 
I feel they have plenty to do to look after 
their own affairs and resent their inter- 
ference in our affairs. I recommend the 
reading of the comments of John 
O'Donnell and Frank C. Waldrop which 
should prove interesting to the Members 
of this body. 

[From the Washington Times-Herald] 

INDISPENSABLE TO WHOM? 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 

A British newspaper, the Yorkshire Post, 
has just come out editorially with the news 
that Mr. Roosevelt is “an irreplaceable na- 
tional leader.” This is of more than passing 
interest because the Post is controlled by 
Anthony Eden, Britain’s Minister for For- 
eign Affairs and potential successor of Mr. 
Churchill as Prime Minister. 

The Post explains to its readers that the 

indispensable Mr. Roosevelt is “handicapped 
by the Constitution” in his vital work, but 
infers that when we have lost enough lives 


in this war we will relax as to that and let 
him have his way. Evidently, the Post is 
not a very close student of Mr. Roosevelt's 
administration to date. 

It seems not to know that the Constitution 
is a relic of horse and buggy days to Mr. 
Roosevelt. He has even gone so far as to 
instruct Congress, in one publicly known in- 
stance, to pass a law he wanted, regardless 
of doubts as to its constitutionality. 

That was the occasion of his search for 
Federal control of the coal-mining industry. 

The perfumed junior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, the Honorable Jon Gurrry, intro- 
duced the Coal Regulation Act for the Presi- 
dent and in time it turned out that, sure 
enough, the law was no good. 

That, for the information of the Yorkshire 
Post, was neither the first nor the last evi- 
dence of Mr. Roosevelt’s contempt for the 
restraints the Constitution puts upon him, 

But here is some more of the Post's lesson 
on American doctrine to its readers: 

“The founding fathers saw tyranny as a 
great danger to be guarded against and they 
equipped the Constitution with an elaborate 
system of checks and balances designed to 
insure that no one organ of the Government 
should have too much power.” 

You can bet they saw tyranny as a great 
danger. And were they right? What, 
Americans, do you think today about the 
founding fathers" wisdom? They were the 
enemies of tyranny in government. And 
what is more, they wanted the Government 
of the United States to stay a republic, free 
of Europe’s meddling. 

Never in history has there been a man more 
interested in the welfare of humanity than 
was Thomas Jefferson, one of our ablest 
founding fathers. 

Jefferson was widely traveled, widely and 
deeply read, and he lived on the grand scale. 
There was no Selfishness or narrowness in 
Jefferson’s soul. 

But Jefferson knew that as a public officer 
of the United States he was not the owner 
of the public's welfare. He was just a trus- 
tee, honored by the Nation when it hired him 
to administer public office. 

He considered himself neither infallible, 
nor indispensable. Nor did he ever forget 
that as a public servant, even in the Presi- 
dency, he was dealing with other people's 
lives and prop 

He recognized the duty to govern according 
to law and in the interest of America first. 

In the matter of the Presidency, he had 
some sharp words to say which only now be- 
gin to have strong significance to easy-going 
citizens of this country. He put those words 
in a letter (December 20, 1787) to James 
Madison: 

“A Galloman or an Angloman (pro-French 
or pro-English President) will be supported 
by the Nation he befriends. If once elected, 
and at a second or third election outvoted 
by one or two votes, he will pretend false 
votes, foul play, hold ponsesston of the reins 
of government * * 

“The election of a President of America 
some years hence will be much more interest- 
ing by certain nations of Europe than ever 
the election of a King of Poland was.” (Jef- 
ferson had in mind how Russia and Sweden 
fought to see which would influence the elec- 
tions of Poland’s kings—in the end Poland 
was ruined.) 

And then he remarked that, in order to 
disinterest European nations in our affairs, 
we should change Presidents constantly, so 
that “no foreign power, nor domestic party, 
will waste their blood and money to elect a 
person who must go out at the end of a 
short period.” 

Jefferson was able to see ahead. He gave 
us fair warning, and here today is the dan- 
ger he foresaw, focused for plain view, in the 
Yorkshire Post. 

Incidentally, Jefferson said some things of 
interest concerning good neighborly relations 
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with Latin America in a letter (August 4, 
1820) to William Short: 

“I hope [to see] a cordial fraternization 
among all the American nations, and * * * 
their coalescing in an American system of 
policy totally independent of and uncon- 
nected with that of Europe. 

“The day is not distant when we may for- 
mally require a meridian of partition through 
the ocean which separates the two hemi- 
spheres, on the hither side of which no Euro- 
pean gun shall ever be heard, nor an Ameri- 
can on the other. * * 

“I hope no American patriot will ever lose 
sight of the essential policy of interdicting 
in the seas and territories of both Americas 
the ferocicus and sanguinary contests of 
Europe. 

“I wish to see this coalition begun. 
I should rejoice to see the fleets of Brazil 
and the United States riding together as 
brethren of the same family, and pursuing 
the same object.” 

Same object being, of course, as he stated 
it above, a policy “totally independent of and 
unconnected with Europe.” 


{From the Washington Times-Herald of Feb- 
ruary 7, 1944] 
CAPITOL STUFF 
(By John O'Donnell) 
Our worthy statesmen and distinguished 


| students of international affairs are a be- 


fuddled and goggle-eyed band these days, as 
they grope around trying to figure out what 
good old Pal Joey has concealed up his 
Soviet sleeve. 

There is something touching and poignant 
in their childlike feeling of hurt surprise. 
After all, here was good old Uncle Stalin, 
the jolly old pipe-smoking host, always will- 
ing to throw a vodka and caviar party at the 
drop of a lend-lease hat, tipping over the 
parlor table and giving the trusting inno- 
cents a boot in the pants—accusing the 
British of conniving with Hitler for a sep- 
arate peace, giving a hot foot to Pal Wendell 
Willkie, pulling 16 republics and 16 ambas- 
sadors and 16 foreign policies out of the 
Russian puzzle box, and then taking a rousing 
slap at the Vatican. And all this to the 
great embarrassment of the butts of his 
Slavic humor, those two ever-trusting col- 
leagues, Brothers Roosevel. and Churchill, 
whom Pal Stalin has made into a couple of 
diplomatic cuckolds and thereby providing 
the comic relief and belly laughs in this 
greatest of global trasedies. 

But if the Russians have bewildered and 
bedeviled the master minds of the New Deal 
international thinking, pause for a moment 
and meditate on the utter confusion into 
which Britain has thrown the New Deal's 
political strategists on the home front, in 
particular the palace guard running F. D. R.'s 
fourth-term campaign. 

If there was one, thing that the Roosevelt 
clique most emphatically did not want at 
this stage of the reelection campaign, it was 
the demand from the foreign press of Britain 
that the citizens of this Republic reelect 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt next November 7. 

Such soothing flattery would be most wel- 
come if expressed privately in the bosom 
of the family, but to roar it out in authori- 
tative English publications puts the New 
Dealers in a dither. In fact some of the 
Roosevelt boys are hinting that there is a 
sinister plot behind it all and that the plot 
wasn't planned by any friends of F. D. R. 
and perhaps, they whisper, the frost really 
is on the pumpkin of Roosevelt-Churchill 
friendship, that some of those yarns of a 
Roosevelt-Churchill disagreement at Cairo 
and Tehran may have definite basis of fact, 

Well, what's happened in the last 10 days? 
First of all, out comes Anthony Eden's York- 
shire Post with the declaration that F. D. R. 
is an “irreplaceable national leader” and bee 
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moans the fact that in this United States 
Presidential campaign they note in Yorkshire 
a “rising tide of selfish partisanship and acri- 
monious political controversy.” 

Hard on the heels of these bold declara- 
tions from the paper controlled by Britain’s 
foreign secretary comes the fourth-term en- 
dorsement of F. D. R. from the influential, 
authoritative, government-supported organ 
of the established Church of England, the 
Church of England Newspaper. 

This mouthpiece of the government-sup- 
ported religious group goes even farther than 
Eden's Yorkshire Post. It not only calls for 
the reelection of F. D. R. but by name singles 
out New York's Republican Governor Dewey 
for direct attack and blasts him as “a states- 
man whose belief in international solidarity 
is a grudging concession to the pressure of 
events.” 

Now this is what the New Deal political 
thinkers most emphatically did not wanv 
from Britain at this time. They think that 
it will hurt the fourth-term drive and has 
placed ammunition in the hands of F. D. R.’s 
political opponents. The attack on Governor 
Dewey they think unfortunate and also this 
paragraph from the editor of the Church ot 
England newspaper: 

“The old American isolationism is dead. 
History has killed it, but history has not 
killed the desire and the will of isolation 
which in the post-war situation will take the 
form of narrow, unimaginative, reluctant con- 
cessions to new demands. Governor Dewey, 
who is tipped for the Republican nomination, 
is such a man.” 

We've heard two ingenious explanations of 
this sudden and unprecedented entry by au- 
thoritative organs of Britain’s Government 
into the United States 1944 Presidential cam- 
paign. One cancels the other out, but that's 
the way things go here in the Capital. We 
submit both for consideration and draw no 
conclusions; 

The first, from an angrily puzzled fourth- 
term strategist, is based on the proposition 
that Churchill's conservative government 
through their controlled newspapers are now 
giving F. D. R. the old “kiss of death.” 

The assumption in this case is that the 
British master minds that ordered the F. D. R. 
fourth-term endorsement, well realized that 
their act would set up political repercussions 
adverse to F. D. R. in the United States. They 
“planned it that way” to quote an old New 
Deal campaign slogan. 

And the reason for this, according to theory 
1, is that Churchill and F. D. R., since Tehe- 
ran, no longer agree on policies with respect 
to Russia's immediate ever-expanding terri- 
torial demands in Europe—and the still-to- 
be-disclosed demands in the direction of Nor- 
way and the Persian Gulf, and toward gate- 
ways to India. Conservative Imperialist 
Churchill still quotes Kipling and the bear 
that walked like a man is still the bear of 
yesteryear, even if he now waves a hammer 
and sickle. 

The other explanation applies only to An- 
thony Eden’s Yorkshire Post endorsement of 
the fourth-term candidate. In this case, we 
were told the British Foreign Minister was 
merely trying to repay a political debt, owed 
since back in 38. 

Eden had then quit the Chamberlain cabi- 
net and Europe was a year from the outbreak 
of war. According to this yarn, a big-shot 
executive of the National Manufacturers As- 
sociation was invited to the White House and 
F. D. R, was supposed to have suddenly 
popped the question: 

“Now, why don’t you fellows do something 
for me? I think it would be a perfectly fine 
idea if your organization would invite young 
Anthony Eden to come over here and make 
a speech.“ 

This was at the time when the groundwork 
was being laid for the visit, 6 months later, 
of Britain's King and queen. 


The President's request was carried back 
by the White House visitor and there was a 
loud uproar. Eden of course was then hell- 
bent for intervention on the Continent and 
there was a powerful group in the American 
organization that didn't want him to come 
to this country under their auspices and to 
use their organization as a sounding board. 

But an invitation went to Eden. He ac- 
cepted. Then came another uproar in the 
N. M. A. and the word was passed around 
that the invitation was unauthorized, but 
had been sent in a routine way by an em- 
ployee who never thought Eden would accept. 
But Eden did accept. | 

Eden also accepted £2,000 for expenses and 
when his ship reached quarantine in New 
York Harbor he was confronted with some 
N. M. A. representatives who read his pre- 
pared speech, and promptly went up in the 
air because of its interventionist belligerency. 
The Eden speech was watered down and the 
call to arms (United States) considerably 
muted, 

Anthony Eden spent the night at the White 
House and his American reception, planned 
by F. D. R., gave him tremendous political 
power and prestige back in England, which he 
promptly cashed in on. Hence, the return 
favor of indorsing F. D. R.’s fourth-term 
drive in the Yorkshire Post. 

You hear so many unbelievable things in 
this Capital—and practically all of them are 
true. 


Thomas Alva Edison 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK L. SUNDSTROM 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 10, 1944 


Mr. SUNDSTROM. Mr. Speaker, Fri- 
day, February 11, marks the birthday of 
one of America’s really great men, 
Thomas Alva Edison. This Congress and 
the President have honored this great 
American by issuing a proclamation 
designating February 11, 1944, as 
Thomas Alva Edison Day and calling 
upon officials of the Government to dis- 
play the flag of the United States on all 
Government buildings on said date and 
inviting the people of the United States 
to observe the day in schools and 
churches, or other suitable places, with 
appropriate ceremonies. 

Thomas Alva Edison, through his more 
than 1,100 inventions, is helping the 
United States and our allies to win this 
war. Not through mere inspiration but 
in the very real sense of extra fire power 
and faster speed on the fighting front 
and more and better production at home. 

Mr. Edison has been called, and 
rightly, the father of American industry, 
and surely none of us doubt that it is 
American production which is now turn- 
ing the tide toward certain victory. 

It is not enough to refer to Mr. Edison 
merely as an inventor, the greatest one 
in history. It is not enough merely to as- 
sociate him with the electric light, or 
the phonograph, or the motion-picture 
camera, or the storage battery. 

True, all of these and hundreds more 
are the products of his ingenious mind. 
But to fully appreciate the influence of 
Edison on America’s gigantic war effort 
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today, we must look beyond any recita- 
tion of his inventions and look to their 
effect in industrial use. 

Wherever you go, along our enormous 
production front, you will find Thomas 
A. Edison—be it far below ground in a 
mine, aboard a fast freight train, on a 
ship ploughing the seas, or in any war 
plant you would choose to name. 

To give here a detailed list of Edison’s 
contributions to each individual industry 
would be an almost endless, but amazing 
recital. It is a fact that Edison’s inven- 
tions, placed at the disposal of other 
men, actually created some of our most 
war-vital industries. 

It would be difficult to name any in- 
dustry that is not more efficient and 
more productive because of Thomas Alva 
Edison. 

What is true in industry, is likewise 
true on our fighting fronts. Every Amer- 
ican plane, ship, or tank is a_better, 
tougher piece of fighting equipment be- 
cause of Thomas Alva Edison. 

Merely because his birthday, occurs in 
the month with two other American 
heroes, the life and deeds of Thomas Alva 
Edison should not be forgotten nor con- 
signed to obscurity. Accordingly, I in- 
tend to initiate legislation to establish 
February 11 permanently as a national 
day of celebration in honor of his birth. 


Southern Forest Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1944 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
copy of a paper presented to the South- 
ern Forestry Conference in Atlanta, Ga., 
on January 20, by Mr. J. H., Allen, who 
is one of the great industrialists of my 
State. He is an authority of national 
standing on timber and pulpwood mat- 
ters. He has insisted that such legis- 
lation as he has recommended in his 
paper is absolutely necessary if we are 
to continue to make progress in southern 
forest development. Here is an im- 
portant field for post-war planning now. 

Let us realize that by spending only 
10 cents per acre in timber farm man- 
agement and protection we can pro- 
duce on the 100,600,000 available acres of 
land in the South fiber-weight equiva- 
lent to 100,000,000 bales of cotton. With 
all our power and all our intelligence to- 
day we are utilizing only about 6,000,000 
cords of wood in the paper industry It 
is possible to raise this amount to 10,- 
000,000 cords more, and find a market 
for it right here in the United States. 
If we finish this cordwood into paper 
products in the South, it is possible that 
we might spend in labor in the South, 
in the production of wood, pulp, and 
paper, and converted products, some 
$15 a cord or $150,000,000 more than we 
are now spending. We cannot let this 
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question go by without seriously -con- 
sidering the suggested plan for action: 


WHAT LEGISLATION WE NEED For FORESTRY IN 
THE SOUTH 


I want to make it clear and definite in the 
beginning that this paper is being read for 
the purpose of making my own personal sug- 
gestions as to legislation, but not with an 
intent of criticizing the Federal, State, or 
industrial management of forest problems. 
I fully realize that, if we are to make progress, 
we must place Federa' cooperative responsi- 
bility where it belougs, State responsibility 
where it belongs, as well as industrial and 
individual ownership responsibility where it 
belongs, with the purpose in view of coordi- 
nating the forces to the end that we go for- 
Ward all together with the firm determina- 
tion to have better timber crops in the South, 
and to have these crops continuous, genera- 
tion in and generation out. 

In the term “legislation” I want it under- 
stood that I consider not only Congress and 
the State legislatures as legislative bodies, but 
also any Federal agency that has the right 
to issue directives. A directive now is synon- 
ymous with an act of Congress. 


FORESTRY IS A PART OF AGRICULTURE 


I consider the most important legislation 
to be passed is the defining by Congress, or, 
let us say, the classifying by Congress, of 
forestry as agriculture. Raising trees as 
continuous crops needs more protection now 
than does any grain crop we are planting, 
for if the raising of trees is not classified as 
tree farming, or if new crops are not raised, 
we shall simply cut off the present stand of 
timher in the United States and in a century 
or so we shall have a Sahara Desert out of 
our now present forest areas. This is un- 
thinkable, but it, too, is unbelievable that 
there are some forces in Congress who have 


neglected giving to the tree farmer the same > 


legal rights as to the marketing of trees and 
the curtailment of harvesting trees that has 
been given to the grain farmers. The naval 
stores crowd has brought about the classifi- 
cation of their industry in a satisfactory 
manner. It has been helpful to them, but 
it will be even more helpful to the pulpwood 
producer and the log producer. This legis- 
lation should be passed. 


NATION-WIDE FOCREST-FIRE PROTECTION 


I think Congress should put up the money 
to protect all of our woodland area of the 
United States against fire. I think that, if 
the Federal Government fails to do this, each 
Southern State should agree to State-wide 
fire protection over its forest areas. If the 
State fails to do this, I believe it should be 
the obligation of every tree-raising county in 
the South to have county-wide fire protec- 
tion. If the county should fail to do this, 
I think we should have forest-improvement 
districts whereby the landowners would go in 
together and arrange the funds to protect 
thelr own improvement area. 

We have all driven down the highways in 
the South, and have seen hundreds of fires 
in our time, and have driven by without noti- 
fying anyone or, in fact, without having 
anyone to notify that the fire was spreading 
wildly and should be put out. There are no 
fire departments to whom you can send this 
message. Millions of dollars of valuable tim- 
ber has been burned up in the South in the 
past 20 years on account of this lack of fire 
protection. This constitutes a legislative 
negiect that will stand as a monument to the 
ignorance of those in charge of protective 
legislation. The Pacific Northwest has done 
a grand job of protecting their woodland 
areas, because they have large timber to pro- 
tect, whist we in the South have more trees 
than they, but they are not so visible, nor 
the value is not so apparent; therefore we 
have slumbered through the fires and have 
let the wealth waste. This, of course, should 
be stopped. 


CEILING PRICES 


I think that the O. P. A. should have the 
same ceiling price on 128 cubic feet of fine 
pine wood at any southern shipping point as 
is the ceiling price for a cord of black pine or 
jack pine or spruce timber at Watertown, 
N. T., or at any other point in the North. 
We certainly should not have a lower ceiling 
price for wood in the South than is paid in 
Canada for wood delivered into the United 
States. This is certainly true as long as 
wood is such a critical material and is so 
badly needed in the war effort. 


PAYMENT OF TAXES 


I would recommend to the Southern 
States that a law be passed whereby a land- 
owner could set aside acreage for a term of 
years for the purpose of raising timber with 
the privilege of not paying taxes on these 
lands until the contract time is up or until 
the timber is cut, and the taxes accrued 
could be paid out of a severance tax as the 
timber was cut and removed. I think that 
this law should also provide that, if a con- 
cern wanted to borrow 10 cents an acre per 
year on these lands, the money to be used for 
fire protection and forest management ex- 
pense during the time the land was set aside 
without income, he should be permitted to 
do it through some agency with the under- 
standing that this 10 cents per acre per year 
loan could also be repaid simultaneously with 
the payment of taxes out of the severance 
tax, at the time of the marketing of the tim- 
ber taken out of said land. 


THE GENERAL CURTAILMENT OF HARVESTING 
TIMBER SHOULD BE PERMISSIELE UNDER LAW 


The timber farmer is, in a large measure, 
dependent upon the industry that buys the 
logs, wood, poles, ties, or forest products. If 
these industries operate at a loss through 
overproduction, very little can be paid for 
stumpage. Stumpage will be affected. 
There should be legislation enacted that 
would permit those producing wood to cur- 
tail their production jointly in order that, in 
the case of pulpwood, no more pulpwood was 
cut in any given year than was necessary to 
fill the profitable demands for pulp, paper, or 
other forest timber products. The paper 
mills themselves should be permitted to sit 
in a curtailment agreement with the wood 
producers, with their State conseryation de- 
partments, and with some Federal agency, 
to the end that no more young timber 
should be cut during any one given year than 
could be sold at a fair replacement value of 
the timber cut and sold. 

If, after the war, there is a tremendous 
overproduction of pulp and paper without 
some protection, we shall, here in the South, 
produce six or seven million cords of wood 
yearly and in competition with each other, 
sell that wood into the markets of the 
United States and the world at a loss. Then, 
in that event, we shall have practiced for- 
estry in vain, 

ANTIDUMPING 


I feel that no treaty should be made with 
any foreign nation that will permit them to 
ship wood, pulp, and paper or any other 
forest product into the United States in 
competition with our own industries who 
fail to pay their own foreign employees the 
same scale of wages we pay our labor. I 
don’t think that any other nation should 
enjoy free access to our markets which have 
been built around an economic structure 
that gives to our labor enough money to live 
on a high plane, without protecting this 
high plane of living by a very high tariff 
against the offending foreign nation. 

Russia and the Scandinavian countries, 
and Canada itself can keep our paper mar- 
ket and our forest products and our labor 
broke for the next half century, unless we 
protect ourselves against their oppressive 
inroads. They must adopt our plane of liv- 
ing in those foreign countries and pay their 
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men accordingly or not dominate our own 
trade which constitutes our own highway 
of commerce over which we should always 
maintain, let us say, police control, 


COOPERATION 


In closing, let me say that the pulp and 
paper mills of the South and the lumber 
plants of the South, the naval stores in- 
dustry, are as a rule managed by fine, ca- 
pable men who live close with those of us 
who are raising trees for sale. Our interests 
are identical. The sugar refiner is interested 
in the farmer who is raising beets. My com- 
pany happens to be in both lines of this 
business. We raise trees and we harvest 
the trees and sell the products. We see both 
sides of this question, and we have no crit- 
icism to make of either. The purpose of 
writing this letter is to deposit with you 
suggestions in the general pool of forest 
thinking, hoping that some thought ex- 
pressed here may lead to some form of bet- 
terment in timber supply for the immediate 
war effort, and for the future needs of the 
pulpwood and paper consumer of the United 
States and the men who want to make a 
living in the labor ranks of the paper in- 
dustry, and to the bankers security who 
wants to make money out of the forest, 
who hires his money out to the paper com- 
panies who are harvesting and processing 
our forest areas. 

Forestry, as I have often stated, is a great 
commercial ocean whose waves touch all the 
shores of commerce. Therefore, we are all 
interested in the constructive handling of 
this development, and, if we will resolve to 
be cooperative in our efforts, the South will 
soon have a recurring fiber crop that will 
be much greater in weight, shortly, than the 
cotton crop, and the cotton made will, too, 
be greater. 


Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1944 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Milwaukee Journal of February 
4, 1944: 

DON'T LIQUIDATE THE H, o. L, c. 


The Home Owners' Loan Corporation was 
formed at the bottom of the depression to 
prevent wholesale foreclosure of mortgaged 
homes. It was eminentiy successful, Pri- 
vate lenders, with defaulted mortgages on 
their hands and faced with a disorganized 
real-estate market on which they could not 
sell foreclosed properties except at a great 
loss, were more than glad to be bailed out by 
the Government’s H. O. L. C. 

Thousands of home owners were helped 
through the crisis, and thousands of lenders 
were relieved of defaulting mortgages. Most 
of the lenders took some loss. It was also 
expected that the H. O. L. C. would lose 
money, that the taxpayers would have to 
assume the deficit from sour loans, perhaps 
up to a billion dollars. H. O. L. C. was not 
formed to take over the safest loans; it was 
formed to take over the shaky ones. Despite 
this, the H. O. L. C. is now operating at a 
profit, is absorbing losses on the sale of fore- 
closed houses, and there is reason to believe 
that the accumulated net loss of $65,242,431 
may be turned into a profit by June 3, 1952— 
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a profit instead of an expected billion-dollar 
loss. 

Since 1936 no new loans have been made. 
The H. O. L. C. has been in the process of 
gradual liquidation. It has reduced its origi- 
nal $3,484,000,000 investment to $1,632,000,- 
000; its outstanding bonds from $3,489,453,550 
to $1,729,481,800; reduced its personnel by 
81.7 percent (from 20,811 to 3,810), its annual 
administrative expenses by 72 percent; it is 
still further reducing these items now. Of 
the nearly 200,000 properties acquired, 92.2 
percent have been sold. The accumulated 
loss on these to June 30, 1943, was $255,080,- 
636, but income from loans and rentals 
reduced the loss to $65,242,431, 

Under the original law creating it, the 
H. O. L. C. has 8 more years to run. John H. 
Fahey, Federal Home Loan Bank Commis- 
sioner and head of the H. O. L, C., insists that 
the H. O. L. C. must be allowed to continue 
for the next 8 years, if it is to liquidate in 
an orderly manner with minimum loss to 
the taxpayer, 

Some private lending institutions, however, 
have been urging Congress to force immediate 
liquidation. Conditions are far better than 
in 1933. Building is restricted. Homes are 
in ‘demand in many war-boomed communi- 
ties. Rentals are no problem, and sales, if 
houses are foreclosed, are quick and may be 
profitable. Many a private lender who was 
glad to have the Government bail him out 
from 1933 to 1936 would like now to get back 
some of the business he willingly dumped 
in the H. O. L. C.'s lap in the period of finan- 
cial foul weather. 

There are lenders who would like to buy up 
the best H. O. L. C. loans, but let the Goy- 
ernment keep the bad ones—thus letting the 

* taxpayers take the maximum beating. The 
majority of lending institutions are not like 
this, Mr. Fahey tells us; they do not want 
to profit at public expense. 

The H. O. L. C. makes a strong argument 
in its report to Congress. It contends that, 
if private lending institutions are allowed to 
buy the sound mortgages, from which the 
H. O. L. C. derives its income, the H. O. L. C. 
will have to continue its organization all 
over the country to service its remaining 
unprofitable business. Or it will have to 
sell the bad loans at a great discount. Either 
way, the taxpayer would be gouged so that 
some private lending institutions might make 
money. 

The Journal has opposed, and still opposes, 
hasty liquidation of the H. O. L. C. It would 
mean leaving the public holding the bag. 

It is the way of all Government agencies 
to hang on as long as possible. Agencies mean 
jobs. The H. O. L. C., doubtless, could op- 
erate with fewer persons and lower expenses, 
but its record is pretty good—especially good 
compared to some of the other depression- 
born Federal agencies, 

Congress should not force the H. O. L. C. 
to liquidate now for the benefit of a small 
pressure group. 


Expansion of Social Security System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT F. WACNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very in- 
teresting, instructive, and able address 


by the junior Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Murray] before the C. I. O. Com- 
mittee for Political Action. The speech 
was delivered in New York on January 
14 last. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and friends, I am glad to 
be here this evening to discuss che Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill, S. 1161, proposing an 
expansion of our present Social Security 
System. 

I am sorry that my esteemed friend and 
colleague, Senator Rospert F. WAGNER, could 
not be with us on this occasion. I am 
merely substituting for him. No man in the 
United States deserves more credit than the 
distinguished Senator from New York for 
his contributions to our social progress and 
for his fine record of progressive labor legis- 
lation during the past 20 years. In this 
field, he is by all standards without a peer, 
and we are always glad of an opportunity to 
acknowledge his leadership and to express 
our appreciation of his great work. What 
I will have to say here tonight will be in com- 
plete accord with his views, I am sure. 

Many great changes in our economic life 
have taken place during the past half 
century. During that short span of years, 
our country has been transformed from an 
agricultural economy into the richest and 
most powerful industrial nation in the world, 
These changes have created serious economic 
and social problems and hazards for our 
people which could not have been foreseen 
in the formative period of our national life. 
Because of defects which have developed in 
the operation of our economic system, we 
have had alternating periods of great pros- 
perity and periods of widespread unemploy- 
ment. 

Even in prosperous times, large sections of 
our population are unable to enjoy a decent 
scale of living. So, we have with us in good 
times and in bad times constant problems 
of unemployment and want. In the depres- 
sion of the early thirties, we set up tem: 
programs of relief and reemployment, and 
later in 1935 we enacted a limited system of 
social security. That limited system has 
more than justified its worth so we are today 
considering its expansion. The great ma- 
jority in this country have come to feel that 
a broader and more comprehensive social- 
security system is not only a needed protec- 
tion for our people and the improvement of 
our society, but will have a balancing in- 
fluence in the operation of our whole eco- 
nomic system. 

Earlier this week, in his message to the 
Congress on the state of the Union, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said: 

“The one supreme objective for the 
future * * * can be summed up in one 
word: ‘Security.’ 

“And that means not only physical se- 
curity * * +, It means also economic 
security, social security, moral security. * * * 

“Freedom from fear is eternally linked with 
freedom from want.” 

The President has expressed thoughts that 
lie uppermost in the minds of all Americans. 
The sacrifice we are making in lives and 
treasure is conclusive proof that our people 
are determined to realize both of these free- 
doms now, for themselves and for their chil- 
dren. 

Our people have refused to succumb to the 
blandishments of Hitler and his brand of 
fascism. Just as surely, their demands for 
real improvement in our society will not be 
put off by vague promises of action in the 
distant future. Some way must be found 
to make an economy work so as to give the 
average man and woman some measure of 
security. A system which permits a third 
of the people to suffer long periods of destitu- 
tion and want cannot be justified. The most 
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profound analysts of the causes of the war 
are in general agreement upon one funda- 
mental point—political freedom, won in 
many lands after the last war was not ac- 
tually accompanied by ‘safeguards to assure 
ecunomic freedom. Men were seduced into 
the doctrines of the Fascists and the Nazis 
by the desperation of their economic slavery. 

This is the real significance of the Presi- 
dent's cali for an economic bill of rights 
to parallel the political Bill of Rights which 
we have had for a long time. Note that in 
the President’s economic bill of rights, eco- 
nomic security—social security—is promi- 
nent among the essentials. 

Our country, as I have pointed out, has al- 
ready beer experiencing a more or less re- 
stricted system of social security. Of neces- 
sity, in launching that program in 1935, it 
was considered wise to make a cautious be- 
ginning. The administrative problems of 
such a new program were serious, and we 
lacked the requisite experience. The actual 
operation of our Social Security Act during 
the past 8 years, however, has demonstrated 
both the necessity and feasibility of a 
broader social-security program. 

That is what we are now seeking to accom- 
plish through the legislation pending in 
the Senate and the House. The Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill, proposes to expand our 
present limited system into a broad insur- 
ance coverages giving the American family 
protection throughout life against the com- 
mon economic hazards occasioned by the loss 
of income through unemployment, temporary 
or permanent disability, death of the bread- 
winner, or old age, or resulting from the high 
costs of medical services. 

This bill sponsored by Senator WAGNER 
and myself in the Senate and a like bill by 
Congressman DINGELL in the House, extends 
the benefits of the present Federal old-age 
and survivors insurance system to about 
15,000,000 citizens now excluded, such as 
farmers, farm workers. small businessmen, 
domestic servants, professionals, and employ- 
ees of nonprofit institutions. It expands the 
present limited system into a truly national 
social-insurance system. It increases the 
old-age benefit allowances for workers and 
their families. It provides substantially the 
same benefits for those who must retire be- 
cause of permanent disability as for those 
who must retire for old age. It liberalizes the 
benefits for the unemployed and provides 
the same benefits for those who lose their 
Wages because of temporary disability or 
because of maternity. It welds the employ- 
ment offices into a national system, equipped 
to serve the needs of unemployment insur- 
ance and of the labor market. It protects 
those who are in the armed forces, by giving 
them wage credits for the period of their 
national service. It provides the best medi- 
cal care and hospitalization our Nation has 
to offer, and at the same time, protects the 
free selection of physician and hospital by 
the patient, as well as the free choice of 
patients by the doctor and hospital. Finally, 
it provides for an improved system of public 
assistance for all needy persons, 

Of course, neither Senator Wacner nor I 
started with any assumption that our bill is 
perfect—the last word. On the contrary, we 
said at the outset that we submit it for dis- 
cussion, criticism, and improvement. No 
doubt it can and will be improved. We wel- 
come all constructive criticism. 

This is not the occasion, however, to ex- 
amine the bill in detail or to debate its tech- 
nical features. Nor do I need to exhort you 
in order to win your support for action to 
strengthen social security for America. Our 
interest here is to consider what needs to be 
done, in a practical way, to win public sup- 
port, and to defeat those who are obstructing 
progress. We will be in a position to make 

progress, I believe, if we gain a clear under- 
standing of these forces of opposition—who 
they are and how they may be met. 
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First, let me dismiss those who identify 
social security measures with the present 
administration, and oppose it out of blind, 
partisan, political opposition. Such people 
stoop to any means, fair or foul—they simply 
must be fought on whatever ground they 
choose. They and their methods can and 
must be ruthlessly exposed. 

Then there are those ultraconservatives 
who fear and oppose any change, especially 
such change as would improve the stability 
and economic freedom of the common man 
and make him and his family more secure. 
We know from our own recent history that 
these reactionaries fought against the estab- 
lishment of old-age pensions; they fought 
against income taxes; public utility regula- 
tion, antimonopoly laws; child-labor laws, 
etc. Collective bargaining was to them plain 
socialism and communism, and it still is. 
They opposed legislation for the protection of 
widows and orphans. When 16,000,000 work- 
ers were tramping the streets in search of 
work in the late depression, they considered 
Federal protection and relief for them as un- 
constitutional. They could think of no bet- 
ter remedy than heavy loans to the bankers 
at the top and soup kitchens and apple-vend- 
ing licenses for those at the bottom, They 
are the same element who fought the work- 
men's compensation laws and contested every 
attempt to alleviate the plight of the op- 
pressed and the exploited in, every pericd of 
cur history. 

This reactionary opposition is asserting 
that the proposed legislation is socialistic, 
and that it is revolutionary. These are dev- 
estating terms. In the minds of innocent 
people, they are likely to create great appre- 
hension. The fact of the matter is that this 
bill is revolutionary only in the same sense 
that all progressive legislation when first pro- 
posed. is revolutionary. Each provision of 
the Bill of Rights was revolutionary when 
adopted. So were many of the great ad- 
vances in thought, in science, and in industry 
through which man has advanced to his 
present high stage of civilization. 

The real question, of course, is not whether 
this proposal is revolutionary, Rather, the 
question is: Is it sound legislation, will it act 
as a stabilizing force in meeting the serious 
hazards and emergencies of our economy, and 

- will it contribute to the national security and 
welfare? 

These are the questions which we, as spon- 
sors of the legislation, asked ourselves before 
we introduced the bill. It would never have 
been brought to light in the Congress of the 
United States if the answer to these questions 
had been in the negative. 

We also have those who oppose social secu- 
rity because their only concern is the momen- 
tary cost which social insurance may place on 
them. They do not look ahead; they do not 
think in long-view terms; they do not see 
that the financial interests and success of 
every citizen is interlocked with the wealth, 
vigor, and security of the entire Nation. 
They do not see that such a program will act 
as a cushion or stabilizing force in our econ- 
cmy. All they see is that the first impact of 
social security is a tax or a contribution ex- 
acted from them or their business. They fail 
to see the ultimate benefit they gain through 
the stabilizing effect on the Nation. 

Then there are others who rarely raise their 
voices against social security as such. Their 
opposition takes another form. They get the 
State legislatures to enact “experience rating” 
provisions. Then, having gotten the em- 
ployer financialiy interested in reducing bene- 
fit payments—because his tax rate is reduced 
if the benefits are reduced for his former em- 
ployees—they bring about the restriction of 
the workers’ benefits in many ways. As & 
result, the employer's contribution rate goes 
down and unemployed workers fail to get 
benefits. At the same time, through experi- 
ence rating, contributions fall off in good 
times—precisely when the trust funds ought 


to be building up against the great needs of 
bad times. 

Another subtle way of sabotaging unem- 
ployment insurance is to keep the system on 
a State-by-State basis. Many employers con- 
sequently fight nationalization of the system, 
although they know that this is essential if it 
is to be really effective. They argue, of course, 
in terms of “States’ rights,” “preserving the 
Federal form of government,” and they rail 
against “regimentation,” “Federal bureauc- 
racy,” ete. ey give every reason except the 
real one—namely, that through the State leg- 
islatures they can control the contributions. 
The State-rights doctrine has permitted cor- 
porations in many States to block proper legis- 
lation protecting workers from silicosis or 
other industrial diseases and from recognizing 
such diseases as industrial hazards justifying 
compensation. 

A side issue, but a very important one, 
concerns the identity of the front men in 
this opposition campaign. Some of them 
are administrators of State unemployment 
agencies and are more concerned with their 
own personal jobs than with the public 
benefit or advantage to be secured by the 
systems they administer. Some of them 
appear to be largely responsible for having 
induced chambers of commerce, associated 
industries, business institutes and similar 
organizations to support experience rating, 
and to oppose nationalization of unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

A parallel to this particular attack against 
social security is to be seen in the move to 
continue freezing the pay-roll tax for old-age 
and survivors insurance. The technical ar- 
guments that are used are different; but the 
underlying motivations are the same. Take 
note of the fact that the same people, the 
same names, the same lobbying organizations 
come up in the freeze-the-old-age-tax cam- 
paign that you meet in the battle against a 
stronger system of unemployment insurance. 

There is also another class opposing social 
security because they have vested interests 
which they fear would be encroached upon 
by a comprehensive national system. There 
are many examples of such groups: One of 
the loudest and most active is the so-called 
Insurance Economics Society of America, a 
lobbying organization created by certain ac- 
cident and health insurance companies, 
They are opposed to providing disability pro- 
tection for the wage earners of America. It 
might limit their field of operations. And 
they, who, according to their own reports, 
operate for the most part at a 33-50 percent 
overhead cost, argue against social insurance 
on the ground that it would be inefficiently 
and expensively administered by the Federal 
Government. à 

Finally, there are those who oppose our 
proposals for medical care benefits through 
social insurance. They have precipitated a 
campaign of opposition which, for its size 
and vigor and lack of scruple, wins all the 
prizes. It deserves special attention because 
the subject is new to many people and the 
issues have been confused, 

Gallup and other polls taken throughout 
the country have proven that cur people are 
for health insurance; the principal labor 
organizations have endorsed it, Hundreds 
of able, socially minded physicians, who have 
taken the time to familiarize themselves with 
the proposed legislation, see in it at least an 
outline of a sound and practical solution for 
the serious problem of medical care con- 
fronting the Nation for many years. They 
discern in it potential benefits not only for 
the welfare of the Nation and the millions 
of our citizens, but for the medical profession 
as well, 

Take, for example, the Committee of Phy- 
sicians for the Improvement of Medical Care, 
Inc. It is composed of leading practitioners 
and distinguished members of the medical 
faculties of Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Johns 
Hopkins, and other leading medical schools 
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throughout the Nation. This committee en- 
dorsed the medical features of our bill last 
summer and recently issued a report of con- 
structive criticisms obviously the result of 
long and painstaking study. 

Or take another example. In a radio ad- 
dress on September 21, 1943, Dr. Ernst P. 
Boas, chairman of the executive committee 
of the Physicians Forum for the Study of 
Medical Care, a leading practitioner of New 
York and assistant professor of clinical medi- 
cine at Columbia University, likewise en- 
dorsed the bill, saying: 

“In this country at this time a compulsory 
insurance plan seems to me to be most suit- 
able. The Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill forms 
a good groundwork on which to plan a better 
system of medical care.” 

A few weeks ago the Physicians Forum 
issued its full report, opening with the 


statement that at a meeting on October 18, 


1943, the Physicians Forum approved the 
general features of the medical section of 
S. 1161. They continued, saying, and I quote: 

“A number of changes in the bill are neces- 
sary to assure that the medical benefits will 
provide the best quality of medical service.” 

And they proceeded to suggest some real 
improvements. < 

These and other groups have spoken in un- 
mistakable language against the deficiencies 
in our present system of medical care dis- 
tribution. The fact that numerous kind- 
hearted physicians render services to poor pa- 
tients free of charge is indeed a great credit 
to them, but it is no credit to a state of society 
that makes it necessary for self-supporting 
people to accept charity. It is also unfair 
to the doctors. The present system of buy- 
ing medical care according to mere individual 
ability to pay is wholly repugnant to the 
American way of life. 

Since voluntary methods heretofore em- 
ployed in the United States have proven un- 
availing, the logical solution is a system of 
compulsory social insurance. In this con- 
nection, it might be worth mentioning that 
10 years ago, the committee on the costs of 
medical care, whose minority report was 
adopted by the American Medical Association, 
pointed out that if insurance is adopted, it 
had better be compulsory. 

It is therefore quite astounding that a 
powerful group has now been organized to 
combat this effort to improve the distribu- 
tion of medical care. The spearhead of the 
movement is the national physicians’ com- 
mittee for the extension of medical service, 
located in Chicago, Ill. It is flooding the 
country with pamphlets, leaflets, and press 
releases filled with misinterpretations, delib- 
erate falsifications and vilifications of the 
bill. The committee seems to be well 
financed. It is stated on good authority that 
pharmaceutical firms are contributing lib- 
erally to its funds. The reason is clear. A 
national system of medical care and hos- 
pitalization insurance would increase the 
number who go to a doctor instead of merely 
buying patent medicines. Uninformed, well- 
intentioned doctors are also being induced to 
contribute to the fund to carry on this cam- 
paign to defeat the bill. 

Time will not permit me to lay before you 
even a fraction of the unjust, unfair, and 
false assertions made by the national physi- 
cians’ committee in its literature dealing 
with our bill. A medical-care insurance sys- 
tem, paid for by the insured and their em- 
ployers, they label as “free medicine,” “state 
medicine,” or “socialized medicine.” They 
tell us that our bill would usher in “totali- 
tarian state control”; that it would “place 
in the hands of one man, the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, the power and authority to hire doctors 
and establish rates of pay for doctors,” all of 
which, of course, is pure fabrication, as a 
careful reading of the bill will show. They 
also charge that the Surgeon General would 
“determine arbitrarily what hospitals or 
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clinics may provide service to patients.” And 
to cap the climax, here is another gem among 
these falsehoods. I quote: 

“An individual will be forced to accept the 

hysician assigned to him subject to the 

m General’s selection or disposition, 

whether the physician is to the patient’s lik- 
ing or not.” 

These distortions and falsifications are the 
handiwork of the same leaders of organized 
medicine who attacked in similar fashion 
the finding: of the committee on the costs 
of medical care in 1932, These findings so 
viciously attacked were the work of a com- 
mittee headed by Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
president of Stanford University, a past pres- 
ident of the American Medical Association, 
and one time Secretary of the Interior in 
President Hoover’s Cabinet, hardly the kind 
of a man who would lead our country into 
communism. 

I will not take the time to review the 
Obvious answers to these attacks on S. 1161. 
I want to emphasize that though many of 
the ablest men in medicine support our 
proposals, a considerable part of the rank 
and file in the profession is blindly fol- 
lowing the lead of this group known as 
the National Physicians’ Committee, organ- 
ized for the express purpose of defeating 
the bill. However, signs are not wanting 
to prove that the rank and file of physicians 
in this country are worried about the dan- 

erous road being pursued by these reac- 
jonary leaders in the profession. 

Conservative and reactionary stands are 
not strange in any profession. All down 
through history, we have witnessed struggles 
like this to preserve the status quo. In 
the medical profession, those in control have 
fought nearly every great medical pioneer 
just as they are today fighting health in- 
surance. What matters even more to this 
discussion today is the kind of a battle 
these opponents of progress are fighting. 

Organized medicine is not fighting alone. 
It has linked itself with the leading op- 
ponents of social security. It has tied up 
with certain vested interests (like the In- 
surance Economics Society, mouthpiece of 
certain accident and health insurance com- 
panies); with certain professional, commer- 
cial, and industrial organizations which are 
flooding the country with dishonest and 
vicious literature designed to deceive the 
public and defeat the bill. Indeed, it might 
almost be said that the shoe has gotten on 
to the other foot. Those older opponents 
of social security who have been with us a 

long time are now using the horror stories 
of the National Physicians’ Committee to 
spearhead their own attacks on social se- 
curity as a whole and are holding up the 
charges of “political medicine,” “socialism,” 
“communism,” and the like as grounds for 
public opposition to the entire social-security 
program. This is an important reason why 
a realistic political action program should 
take hold of the situation and ruthlessly 
expose the chicanery in this controversy over 
the medical-service features of this bill. 

As part of the general program of public 
education, it is tremendously important for 
the public to know that social security under 
a broad insurance system can be had at a 
price which is within the means of everyone. 
It is important for the public to know that 
their medical care needs can be met with 
the fullest and most modern methods. And, 
they should be told how the stand-patters are 
not only opposing health insurance but are 
misrepresenting the facts and using delib- 
erate distortions to oppose the whole social- 
security program so essential to the national 
welfare. 

The day has come for the public to organ- 
ize its forces for this fight and spare no effort 
in achieving the goal of real social security 
for all. The public must be aroused and 


enlightened. Thus far, only the voices of 
reactionary elements in the medical profes- 
sion and in industry haye been heard. We 
must not let these partisan attacks shut 
from our eyes the true needs of our country. 

The time to enact this legislation is now, 
while our millions of men and women are 
earning good wages and while wage deduc- 
tions constitute no hardship, 

We do not know what lies ahead of us in 
the immediate future. We know that great 
danger may develop. We must be ready in 
that uncertain post-war period with this ex- 
panded and extended social-security system 
to take care of all possible eventualities. We 
were caught unprepared for war in 1941, and 
we know what that has cost us. Let us not 
find ourselves unprepared for peace. It 
might be even more disastrous. S. 1161 of- 
fers a rallying point for concerted progres- 
sive political action by our citizens in all 
walks of life. 

“It is our duty now,” said President Roose- 
velt in his message to Congress, “to begin to 
lay the plans * * * for the establishment 
of an American standard of living higher 
than ever before known, We cannot be con- 
tent * * œ if some fraction of our people 
is ill fed, ill clothed, ill housed, and in- 
secure.” 

The President has asked the Congress to 
explore the means for implementing this 
economic bill of rights. 

“Many of these problems,” he said, “are al- 
ready before committees of the Congress in 
the form of proposed legislation.” 

Our social-security bill, S. 1161, is one of 
these. The great need now is that groups, 
like the Committee for Political Action, 
should bring home to the American people 
in all walks of life, the importance of rais- 
ing their voices and using their ballots in 
demanding congressional action for real and 
comprehensive social security in our time. 


Louis Bromfield’s Prediction of a Famine 
in February 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the York Gazette and Daily dealing 
with the month of hunger predicted by 
Louis Bromfield last August. The article 
is very interesting and instructive. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FACT AND FANCY 

We don’t think Louis Bromfield, novelist 
and Roosevelt-hater, is particularly hungry 
at this time, but we think it is a very good 
idea that he should be subjected to a little 
forced-feeding. The press of the country 
should hold the spoon. And the diet should 
be words—his own. 

We think also that the Fascist editors of 
the Reader’s Digest should be made to sit 
by and eat the pages of that lousy little 
magazine while Bromfield eats his words. 

What’s this all about? Well, draw your 
belts tighter, children, and we'll tell you 
all about it. 
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And before you go any further, you might 
suggest to the good wife cooking your break- 
fast that she can afford to put an extra 
egg in the pan because you'll be a bit hun- 
gry by the time you finish this. Eggs are 
only 35 cents a dozen. 

This is the month of the big famine—Louis 
Bromfield’s February. It was about this big 
famine to come in this month of February 
that Louis Bromfield wrote in the Reader's 
Digest last August. 

This is a sample of what Bromfield wrote 
then: 

“The situation will grow worse this fall 
and reach its most desperate stage this 
winter, especially from February on. ‘Feb- 
ruary, Herbert Hoover points out from his 
experience, ‘is always the black month—the 
month to be feared the most.’ If it were 
possible, I would rather not think about next 
February. By then most of our people will 
pe ae on a diet well below the nutrition 
evel.” 

Faker, pardon us, Farmer Bromfield also 
warned us last August, “before we have fin- 
ished, this tragic food situation will go down 
as one of the most senseless scandals in 
American history.” 

The Reader's Digest headed up Mr. Brom- 
field’s story thus: “We aren't going to have 
enough to eat.” Subtitle: “What muddling 
in Washington has done to our food supply.” 

The Digest also explained “Mr. Bromfield 
has spent months investigating the food 
crisis.” 

How hungry are you this morning? 

Do you feel as if your diet is below the 
nutrition level? How much weight have you 
lost in the last week because you couldn’t 
buy enough food to keep you going? Isn't it 
true that, like the rest of us, you’re just a 
wee bit overstuffed? 

Perhaps you didn't notice it, but the full- 
sized famine arrived on Monday. A propa- 
gandist for the Livestock Producers Associa- 
tion released a statement that within the 
next 60 days there would be a beef famine, 
followed later by a pork famine. But it was 
only several weeks ago that meat packers 
were claiming that they were having to dis- 
pose of large stocks of edible meats because 
we didn’t have enough refrigerator space to 
keep the backed-up supplies. And it was 
suggested at that time that pork be removed 
from the ration list. 

And Monday, the day the famine arrived, 
9,000 head of hogs remained unsold in the 
cattle market at Chicago. We hope you can 
stand the shock of this famine by tightening 
your belts. 

Now, let's become a bit elementary for a 
moment. 

Bromfield has been pre d a faker by the 
mere passing of time. The Reader's Digest 
has been proved a propaganda medium, 
carrying. propaganda designed to promote 
disunity and demoralization among our 
people in wartime. 

“What muddling in Washington has done 
to our food supply,” says the Digest. Since 
our food supply is still quite ample, one might 
conclude that the food situation wasn’t mud- 
dled by Washington at all, and that each 
one of us has the Washington administration 
to thank because we still have more than 
enough to eat. Isn’t it grand that we can still 
pick and choose our food? And it wouldn't be 
too bad if we had to line up for chow just as 
the soldiers have to line up. 

Since Bromfield said this tragic food situa- 
tion, such as we have in his black February, 
wil go down as one of the most senseless 
scandals in American history, the people of 
the United States of America, it seems to us, 
have every justification for pinning the long- 
est ears in American history upon Louis 
Bromfield. We could also suggest an iron 
cross for the publisher of the Reader's Digest. 
Either they are stupid fools, or they deliber- 
ately sought to mislead the American people 
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to create disunity and low morale, even at the 
expense of aiding our enemies. 

It was the New Republic which reminded 
us that this is the month of the big famine 
predicted by Louis Bromfield in the Reader's 
Digest. We think the press of this country 
should devote its efforts to making Bromfield 
eat his words even if they aren't nourishing. 


Voice of Salerno 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a composition entitled 
“Voice of Salerno,” by E. Beeson Michel, 
reprinted from the magazine Ex- 
changite 

There being no objection, the compo- 
sition was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

VOICE OF SALERNO 
(By E. Beeson Michel) 


I am the soul of a man. Not long ago I 
walked down city streets and country roads, 
and moved among my fellow men. I felt 
warm sun and cooling rain. The touch of 
things was good—the cold, wet muzzle of my 
dog; my little son’s small, tender hand; my 
wife’s gentle kiss. I saw the beauty of a 
distant hill of moonlight on the water, my 
mother’s face. I laughed and worked and 
loved, the same as you. And now I am dead. 

I never gave much thought to death, until 
I got into this business of war. Carpentering 
was my trade. When I was called, I knew I 
didn't want to die, but I didn’t have much 
choice. Like others, I had a job to do. I 
watched men fall, saw blood spurt, and the 
writhing, agonizing flesh. I heard brave men 
weep, and murmur beloved names. I learned 
that death at war is not gentle or benevo- 
lent. It is a slobbering, ravening beast. 

When my turn came, I tried to be strong. 
Eut, through the numbness, I kept thinking, 
“What will she and the kids do? What will 
happen to my kids?” Then a great, rushing, 
sweeping current carried me away, and here 
I am, dead. 

Tm still worrying about my wife and kids. 
I won't be arcund when they get sick, or 
hungry, or lonely, or in trouble. I can't help 
them, now. But you can. How can you re- 
fuse? 


Treatment of Wounded Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article entitled “Hands 


Gone, Blind, Deaf, Boy Left to Shift for 
Himself by Army” from the editorial page 
of the Los Angeles Examiner of January 
25 last. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HANDS GONE, BLIND, DEAF, BOY LEFT TO SHIFT 
FOR HIMSELF BY ARMY 


(By William McCullam) 


New York, January 24.—An ultimate hor- 
ror of war—Government neglect of its own 
disabled ex-servicemen—struggled with hu- 
man hope in room 1806 of the Hotel Lex- 
ington here today. Hunched in his chair 
was a 20-year-old boy, his one good eye fixed 
on à man before him with stainless steel 
claws instead of hands. 

“But I can still feel my fingers,” the boy 
said, “It still feels like I have my fingers 
and can move them. How long will it take 
before I can get used to clamps like yours?” 

As he spoke, Lawrence Edward Mahoney 
lifted his own two arms. One sleeve was 
empty, the other held a block of wood en- 
cased in a glove. 

“How long?” he repeated. 
teach me when I get them?” 

Lawrence Edward Mahoney, at 20, is a dis- 
charged veteran of World War No. 2 who lives 
today entirely dependent on the support of 
his parents at 217-21 One Hundred and 
Tenth Avenue, Queens Village, N. Y. to- 
gether with eight other children. 

His value to the Army came to a sudden 
end at Camp Hood, Tex., last July 9, when 
a defective grenade blew off his hands, de- 
stroyed his left eye, and ruptured both ear 
drums. 

Left to shift for himself, with only rall- 
road fare home, he had come to room 1806 
seeking the assistance of Warren H. Ather- 
ton, national commander of the American 
Legion, and the advice of the man with the 
steel clamps. 

The latter was Charles C. McGonegal, the 
Legion's national field secretary, who lost 
his hands in France during the last World 
War. His subsequent mastery of a pair of 
lobsterlike claws has been an inspiration to 
thousands similarly injured. 

As the boy continued his questions, his 
face moving with an eagerness which gleamed 
through dark cobwebs of pain, Commander 
Atherton outlined the case briefly in an 
adjoining room. 

“This is the kind of thing the veterans’ 
organizations are fighting to clean up,” he 
said. “I don’t see how people in Government 
service can eat or sleep while bewildered and 
helpless boys like that are still uncared for. 

“There he is, 100 percent disabled and un- 
employable, entitled to full compensation 
and help, yet he not only hasn't received 
a cent since his discharge, but is in need 
of immediate medical care. 

“He cannot get either yet because red tape 
is holding up the release of his medical 
records to authorities here. 

“In addition nobody has seen that he 
even the makeshift use of artificial hands. 

“The wooden block they gave him for the 
left arm doesn’t even fit.” 

Meeting Lawrence Edward Mahoney, a 
former crack swimmer and basketball player 
who attended Andrew Jackson High School, 
is not an easy thing to do. He seems to 
have a deep distrust of strangers. 

Introduced by his father, Daniel, an auditor 
and World War veteran, the dark-haired 
youth stands with head bowed and seems 
surprised when you stretch out your hand 
to shake his wooden block. 

Not much to say,” he mumbles. “I can’t 
tell you much. Nothing unusual—” his voice 
trails off. 

Bit by bit questioning reveals the facts 
that he entered the Army when Company K, 


“And who will 
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Fourteenth Infantry, New York National 
Guard, was mobilized in January 1940. 

“I joined the National Guard,” he explains 
in answer to a question, “because—well—just 
because I thought it was a good thing to do. 
I thought maybe it would help, I guess. That 
was a long time ago.” 

More questions. Answers—Camp Shelby, 
first; then Camp Sutton; promotions; master 
sergeant after 2 years at Camp Hood, assign- 
mert to instructor in demolitions. 

Then the day: “I was showing the opera- 
tion of an offensive grenade. It must have 
had a defective fuse. It went off in my 
hands. 

“No; it did not knock me unconscious. It 
blinded me. I got to my feet. Then I sat 
down again. 

“I could hear them shouting something 
about tourniquets, then the ambulance and 
some kind of a shot in the leg. I passed out 
at the hospital.” 

After 5 weeks at the Camp Hood Hospital 
where his left eye was removed, his stumps 
sawed clean, his eais treated, and numerous 
lacerations of face and body repaired, Law- 
rence was taken 35 miles away to McCloskey 
General Hospital at Temple, Tex., for 4 
months until last December 20. He there 
underwent additional treatment, was fitted 
for the wooden blocks known as temporary 
appliances, and was supposed to recuperate, 

Lawrence Edward Mahoney comes closest 
to showing anger when he tells about his 
4 months at Camp McCloskey. 

“It was pretty grim,” he says. “Nobody 
came in to help you, to tell you how to use 
your new hands. You just lay in bed all day. 

“Sometimes, because the blocks hurt and 
I'd have them off, an orderly would come 
through, take them off the window sill and 
throw them on the bed. ‘Put your hands 
on, he'd say. So Id put them on.” 

Finally, on December 20, the man with no 
hands was discharged with a total of $132 
in back pay and railroad fare for his return 
home. 

He made the entire trip in a day coach. 

“There were 57 of us,” he recalls. “We 
lined up in the finance officer’s office about 
1 o'clock in the afternoon and it took us 
until after 5 o’clock to get our money and 
papers. 

“Corporal Joe Mangan, a fellow about 22 
who got both legs shot off in foreign service 
and who was going back to New Bristol, 
Conn., took my money for me. He could 
just barely walk cn crutches, but we got 
home together to our families all right.” 

What did the Army tell him about his 
rights? What did they tell him he could do 
to rehabilitate himself, to make a living? 

“The Army didn’t do anything,” he says. 
“The Red Cross said they filed a pension 
claim for me, but nothing’s happened yet in 
9 weeks. 

“As far as the Army is concerned, all we 
got was the discharge paper, the money, and 
a lecture. 

“We were told to report to our draft boards 
in 10 days or the F. B. I. would be after us. 
Also, that as long as we were in military uni- 
forms we were subject to military discipline. 
Stuff like that; that’s all.” 

Nothing else? 

“No,” he says. “Nothing else. Nothing. 
Nothing about how to comb my hair again, 
how to get dressed. Nothing. 

“Today is the first time I even knew I 
might get some kind of hands that will 
really work. Today is the first time I felt like 
something might be done to help me. 

“I don't like to ask for help. In the hos- 
pital I refused to plead with the orderly to 
help me. But I've got to have it.” 

Commander Atherton, stating that the 
case was typical of tae neglect against which 
his organization and the Hearst newspapers 
have been campaigning for months, said that 
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he had sought Federal action in the matter 
10 days ago. 

At that time, he said, he had wired details 
to Secretary of War Stimson, asking that re- 
lease of the boy’s medical papers be effected 
at once to Veterans’ Administration officials 
here. 

When no reply was forthcoming, the com- 
mander added, he issued instructions to his 
aides to contact Gen. Frank T. Hines, Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affaim. 

Until the release of the boy’s medical 
papers, Atherton pointed out, he is ineligible 
for adjudication of his pension rights, for 
further treatment and to obtain the ap- 
Pliances he needs. 

“This boy,” the Legion official said, was 
in the hospital for months before his dis- 
charge. What reason, in the name of com- 
mon sense, can be given for not having the 
records of such a man up to date? 

“Why was he discharged if his records were 
not in order and immediately available for 
transfer? 

“The entire case is appalling.” 

It is because of the experiences of thou- 
sands of neglected veterans like Lawrence 
Edward Mahoney, many of them in even more 
desperate circumstances, that the Hearst 
newspapers are waging their current cam- 
paign for justice. 

Sought as a fundamental in relieving their 
suffering is a year's discharge pay, with read- 
ers urged to take part in the crusade by wir- 
ing their Congressmen immediately. 

Elsewhere in this edition is a coupon ex- 
pressing such demands. 

Send it in now, 


Settlement of Terminated War Contracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recor a very scholarly address de- 
livered by my distinguished colleague 
the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Morray] at the annual meeting of the 
National Screw Machine Products In- 
dustry at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, January 28, 1944. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


It is a real pleasure to come here this after- 
noon to discuss with you a proposed legisla- 
tive program for the prompt and equitable 
settlement of terminated war contracts. This 
is a problem of vital concern to American 
business and to our Government. Its intel- 
ligent solution is a condition precedent to 
any orderly reconversion of industry to a 
peace economy. 

American industry has more than met the 
highest expectations of the Nation. Indeed, 


it has accomplished a record of production 


little short of miraculous. Now, however, as 
the war has turned in our favor, we have 
reached a point where we are witnessing 
heavy cut-backs in production. In some in- 
stances there has been a complete stoppage 
in production of specified war matériel in- 
volving the cancelation of contracts repre- 
senting billions of dollars. This creates new 
problems more serious and threatening to 


American business than our original problems 
of war production. To meet these new prob- 
lems, we must have the closest cooperation 
between the Congress and American industry. 

I am therefore particularly happy to dis- 
cuss these matters with representatives of 
your important industry which has played 
& vital role in the war production program. 
Your contribution to that great program, 
though not so spectacular as that of the 
major industries turning out ships, planes, 
and tanks, has, nevertheless, been a vital 
underlying factor in the great record our 
country has accomplished in war produc- 
tion—a record which has astonished our allies 
and confounded our enemies. 

These new problems now confronting your 
industry and every industry demand prompt 
and careful study and planning, if we are to 
avoid confusion and disaster when the war 
ends. Already, as I have pointed out, cut- 
backs and contract terminations have cre- 
ated some very serious problems not alone 
for the concerns directly affected but for the 
Nation. 

Here are a few of the serious questions to 
be answered: 

How rapidly should the procurement agen- 
cies undertake to cancel war contracts and 
return contractors to civilian production? 

As war contracts are terminated, what pol- 
icies can be established to bring about quick 
and equitable settlements essential to avoid 
delay in reconversion? 

What kind of financial program and tax 
structure will be needed in the reconversion 
period to provide business, especially small 
business, with proper access to long-term 
capital? 

As reconversion progresses, how can we 
best combat the trend toward monopoly and 
centralization of business and infuse more 
competitive vigor into the bloodstream of our 
economy? 

How can we meet the demand for an econ- 
omy of high production and full employment 
in the post-war period? 

Following Pearl Harbor, because of our lack 
of plans for the prosecution of total war, we 
found it necessary to make decisions almost 
overnight on the basis of Executive orders and 
administrative directives. The war agencies 
called in the large industrial plants and 
launched a gigantic program of war produc- 
tion. There was, of course, much dissatis- 
faction and serious dislocations in our econ- 
omy—small business was penalized—but we 
finally got things going. We won the battle 
of production and we are now approaching 
the inevitable period of peace. It is impera- 
tive that we now prepare our basis for an 
orderly return to a peacetime economy. It 
is my conviction that all the basic reconver- 
sion and post-war questions, such as those I 
have mentioned, must be answered by Con- 
gress, Congress must lay out the total recon- 
version program. Any other procedure would 
not have the full support and confidence of 
the American people. It is impossible for a 
small group of men, however able and patri- 
otic they may be, to sit behind closed doors 
and draw up final post-war programs having 
far-reaching effects on American industry 
and business. Only through the legislative 
process—with public hearings on proposed 
plans and with full debate on the floors of 
the Senate and the House—can we develop 
acceptable plans for the reestablishment cf 
a truly competitive economy in the post-war 
period—one that will have the confidence of 
the people and preserve a genuine system of 
free enterprise. 

For a long time the Congress has been 
aware of the necessity for carefully studied 
plans to return American industry to a peace 
economy. Many committees of Congress, 
both in the Senate and in the House, have 
been busily at work holding hearings and 
drafting legislation to accomplish this pur- 
pose. Business has long recognized the need 
for comprehensive legislation as the keystone 
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for demobilization and reconversion. In 
recent months representatives of industry 
have been of invaluable assistance in helping 
the Members of the Congress to understand 
the practical problems involved. Among the 
executive agencies of the Government, there 
is also a growing realization that no adminis- 
trator can hope to do an effective job on 
demobilization and reconversion unless his 
program is firmly backed by a clear mandate 
from the elected representatives of the Amer- 
ican people. Į 

Within the past few months considerable 
progress has been made in developing a legis- 
lative approach to our post-war problems. 
As chairman of the War Contracts Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs I have had an unusually good oppor- 
tunity to view the healthy effect of congres- 
sional initiative upon our governmental proc- 
esses—particularly with regard to contract 
termination. 

A year ago the various war agencies felt 
that contract termination presented no 
legislative problems whatsoever. Everything 
could be settled, they thought, through direc- 
tives and regulations. The war agencies 
made the contracts and they could end them 
it was contended. Seven or eight months 
ago the only bill on the subject was a rider 
attached to the pending War Department 
appropriations bill. This rider did nothing 
more than enable one of the several procure- 
ment agencies to make advance payments 
and termination loans, This, of course, was 
far from a satisfactory approach to the full 
problem. It was only the wisdom and fore- 
sight of my distinguished colleague, the 
Honorable ANDREW May, chairman of the 
House Committee on Military Affairs, that 
held up this rider and prevented it from 
being reported out of the House committee, 
where it was pending. We have since learned 
much about the magnitude of this problem. 

Today the legislative program on contract 
termination is no longer limited to a rider 
that relates only to one contracting agency 
and covers only a fraction of the problem. 
Congressional investigation by Senator 
Gerorce’s Committee on Post-War Planning, 
as well as the Military Affairs subcommittee, 
has uncovered a great variety of questions 
that can be met only by legislative action. 
As a result, business, labor, Congress, and 
most of the officials in the contracting 
agencies now realize that what is required 
is a broad statute covering contract termi- 
nation as a whole. 

A few months ago, when the Military Affairs 
Subcommittee, of which I am chairman, be- 
gan its studies on contract termination, we 
found a bewildering variety of termination 
clauses being used by the various contracting 
agencies. A uniform termination clause was 
recently promulgated through the Office of 
War Mobilization, This new uniform clause 
is substantially the same as the standard 
termination clause previously used by the 
Army, to which the Navy's 6-percent-profit 
limitation has been added. It is unquestion- 
ably a step in the right direction. However, 
it is for use only in prime contracts, and 
is of no help in the contract-settlement prob- 
lems of the subcontractor and the supplier. 

Both Government and business, moreover 
are now agreed that the new uniform clause 
does not modify in any way the need for 
comprehensive legislation. It does not deal 
with interim financing, defective contracts, 
appeals, or with questions of fraud or other 
important questions. At present, the war- 
contracting agencies do not possess an un- 
qualified power to negotiate final settlements. 
The Baruch uniform termination clause 
therefore does not solve the problem of speedy 
settlements of terminated contractg. 

Senator GeorcE’s Post-War Planning Com- 
mittee and the Military Affairs Subcommittee, 
of which I am chairman, are now working 
together on an omnibus contract-termination 
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bill that will undertake to meet all these basic 
questions which I have indicated. It will 
provide a comprehensive plan for prompt 
and equitable settlement of all claims aris- 
ing from terminated war contracts as well as 
adequate financing during the period be- 
tween termination and final settlement. Al- 
though the draft bill is yet being studied and 
perfected through consultation with business 
and with the officials of the war agencies, I 
can now outline its general provisions. 

First of all, it creates a Director of Contract 
Termination Settlement to coordinate the 
operations of all the Government contracting 
agencies insofar as they relate to the subject. 
The Director is given the responsibility of 
promoting company settlements, decentral- 
ized administration, simple record keeping 
and reporting forms, and the training of ap- 
propriate personnel by the departments, and 
by industrial and banking institutions. He 
is directed to assist the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation in protecting the interests of 
smaller contractors. It provides for adequate 
advance notice before termination and for 
consultation with war contractors through 
advisory committees and such other policies 
as the Director may determine. The Director 
is required to submit quarterly reports to the 
Congress on the operations of his office and of 
the contracting agencies under the act. 

Second. The relations between the con- 
tracting agencies and the General Account- 
ing Office are completely clarified. The con- 
tracting agencies are given the power to 
negotiate final settlements in accordance 
with the policies laid down by the Director. 
The present functions of the General Ac- 
counting Office are maintained; namely, to 
examine settlement records to determine if 
payments are made in accordance with the 
settlement agreements and to uncover any 
evidence of fraud. Whenever the General 
Accounting Office finds or suspects that a 
settlement is tainted by fraud, it is directed 
to report the facts to the appropriate execu- 
tive agencies, including the Department of 
Justice. The Department of Justice must 
then institute such legal proceedings as it 
may deem necessary to protect the Govern- 
ment. Severe penalties are provided for any 
misrepresentation of facts or any attempt to 
defraud the Government. These provisions 
will effectively accelerate settlements while 
at the same time protect the Government 
from fraud. 

Third. The bill clearly recognizes the need 
for continuous surveillance by Congress of 
the operations of the executive agencies un- 
der the act. It explicitly sets forth that 
such surveillance shall be conducted by the 
appropriate committees of the Congress. 

Fourth, The bill provides for adequate 
interim financing through partial payments 
and loans. Mandatory advance payments 
are provided for not to exceed 90 percent of 
the amount claimed. The contracting agen- 
cies, the Smaller War Plants Corporation, and 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation are 
authorized to make or guarantee termina- 
tion loans directly or to guarantee loans 
made by private banks. 

Fifth. The bill provides a firm legislative 
basis for making quick and equitable settle- 
ments with subcontractors and suppliers. 
While I am not prepared to embark upon a 
complete discussion of this point at this 
time, I should like to list some of the provi- 
sions that will be of particular help to sub- 
‘contractors and suppliers: 

The bill will provide that— 

(a) The contracting agencies are specifi- 
cally authorized to compute payment on the 
basis of the percentage of completion wher- 
ever such a method is practicable. This 
provision was proposed by your association 
and will be of great advantage in simplify- 
ing settlements. 

(b) Fullest advance notice before termi- 
nation is called for. In many cases, this 
shculd provide the 30-day advance notice 


that your association has recommended. 
They will be expected to follow this provi- 
sion in good faith. 

(c) The legal barriers to company settle- 
ments are swept aside and the agencies are 
directed to develop formulas and carry out 
company settlements to the fullest extent 
feasible. This is important in getting 
prompt settlements. 

(d) The contracting agencies are directed 
to exercise such control over payments to 
prime contractors as will guarantee receipt 
by subcontractors of the money due them. 

(e) Subcontractors are allowed to appeal 
to the contracting agencies against the find- 
ings or decisions of prime contractors. 

(f) Protection is provided for the subecon- 
tractor whose prime contractor is bankrupt 
or whose prime contractor had his contract 
canceled because of default. 

(g) Provision is made for authorizing 
prime contractors to make final settlements 
with subcontractors without the delays in- 
volved in waiting for detailed audits by the 
Government. 

(h) Provision is made for the contracting 
agencies to settle directly with the subcon- 
tractor, where necessary. In some cases, this 
will call for purchase of the subcontractor’s 
claim. 

Confidential copies of the draft bill have 
been made available to the many war con- 
tracting industries interested in these prob- 
lems, and my committee will welcome the 
fullest criticism of the proposed measure 
before it is officially introduced. 

This legislation is of vital importance. 
Contract terminations present the most seri- 
ous of all our post-war problems. We are 
seeking to provide a prompt and practicable 
method of transition from a war economy to 
a peace economy. This measure is designed 
not merely in the interest of aiding war in- 
dustries in securing prompt settlements, but 
is in the interest of avoiding chaotic business 
conditions which would result from the piling 
up of unsettled war contracts representing 
billions of dollars and creating unemploy- 
ment and confusion in the post-war period. 

Without a law of this kind, thousands of 
business and industrial concerns—especially 
smaller subcontractors and suppliers—with 
their capital tied up in unsettled contracts— 
may be fiuancially crippled or rendered in- 
solvent while waiting for the slow process of 
settlement under existing laws. 

With such a comprehensive contract ter- 
mination statute on the lawbooks, and with 
administrators who wil intelligently and 
honestly discharge their responsibilities, we 
shall be able to look forward to the day of 
final victory without fear that delayed set- 
tlements will bring on an economic collapse 
blocking our chances of providing jobs for 
demobilized soldiers and war workers. We 
shall be able to assure the thousands of small 
manufacturers who have their meager capital 
tied up in war contracts that their Govern- 
ment will give them a fair deal. Our decks 
will be swept clear for action. Under such a 
law, we will be able to concentrate our at- 
tention on essential post-war plans for the 
attainment of full production, expanding 
employment, and the reestablishment of our 
traditionai system of free enterprise on a 
sound basis. 

If we solve these problems involved in the 
termination of contracts and provide a safe 
and practicable plan for prompt settlements, 
we will have taken a great step forward in 
the transition to peacetime production. 
There will still remain, however, another 
problem of vital importance to every busi- 
nessman and to the American people as a 
whole. That is the problem of preserving 
our system of free, competitive enterprise 
against the gradual monopoly of industry 
and commerce. This is problem No. 1 for 
the businessmen of the country. 

We must prepare our plans now if the seri- 
ous blows inflicted on small business by the 
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faiiure to plan for war mobilization are not 
to be repeated during the period of demobili- 
zation. 

This proposed contract termination bill 
constitutes one phase of this planning. It 
is one part of the plan we are developing to 
see that our American system of free enter- 
prise survives. The free enterprise system 
depends for its existence upon healthy and 
flourishing small independent businesses. In 
the manufactyging field, such small busi- 
nesses, if they are to thrive, must have a 
technical base of modern, up-to-date equip- 
ment capable of turning out goods at low 
cost. During the war, our Government has 
acquired over $15,500,000,000 of the newest 
and most modern facilities. We must see that 
this vast reservoir of plants, facilities, and 
tools is utilized in such a way as to stimulate 
and expand free enterprise and not to foster 
monopoly by going exclusively to the large 
corporations, already overexpanded and 
which have held the bulk of the prime con- 
tracts. To that end, I have introduced a bill 
for the utilization of surplus machine tools, 
S. 1609, which provides a favored position for 
small business in the acquisition of these 
tools. This bill is by no means the final 
word but is intended to aid in assuring the 
continuance of those small plants typical of 
your industry by providing them with the 
opportunity to have the first option to pur- 
chase or lease the new and highly productive 
tools and machines provided during the war 
years. 

Iam mindful that your industry is a parts 
industry, supplying the large corporations 
which produce automobiles and other con- 
sumers’ durable gocds. During the war, 
these large corporations which formerly had 
few screw machines of their own have now 
acquired thousands and are in a position 
to be independent of the services which you 
have rendered in the past. The Senate 
Small Business Committee will work to see 
that your industry has the opportunity and 
the access to finances necessary to acquire 
Government - owned machines. Through 
such measures as these we are seeking to 
preserve small industry and arrest the trend 
toward collectivism which threatens the 
existence of all business large and small. 

During the past 60 years, cur country has 
seen a steady march toward the monopoliza- 
tion of industry and commerce. Little busi- 
ness has been up against a constant strug- 
gle for survival. We are all familiar with 
the effects of this trend in some foreign 
countries. 

In Germany, for example, the government 
took the lead in the cartelization of business 
and industry. With the aid of the German 
industrial monopolists, Hitler and his fel- 
low-criminals came into power. The pres- 
ent world catastrophe which has set the clock 
of civilization back many generations, is di- 
rectly traceable to the influence and machi- 
nations of these economic monopolists. 

In America, the mortality of small busi- 
ness has been steadily mounting. These 
small concerns, however, continue to strug- 
gle for survival with characteristic Ameri- 
can tenacity, hoping that something will 
happen to improve their opportunities for 
survival. Far-sighted statesmen, econo- 
mists, and businessmen have begun to look 
with apprehension upon this trend toward 
the concentration of economic power in our 
country. 

Since the beginning of the present war, 
the tendency of big economic units to grow 
bigger and the small ones to grow smaller or 
be eliminated entirely has continued. Rep- 
resentatives of the bigger corporations were 
in Washington when the shower of large 
ordnance orders began to pour down upon 
us. They got the lion’s share of the orders 
and small business was largely forgotten, 
Mammoth new industrial units began to 
arise. Tremendous expansions of already 
overgrown industries have been made, 
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Now, with victory in sight, it is quite clear 
that small business is approaching a crisis. 
At the conclusion of the war, which is already 
discernible, we will find the big corporations 
more powerful, with greatly expanded facili- 
ties, with well worked out plans for con- 
version to peacetime needs, with markets 
surveyed and sales plans fully matured. 
The smaller firms will not occupy such an 
advantageous position. They will need pro- 
tection and direction in that period. Small 
business therefore must bestir itself now. 

Now is the time to lay a solid foundation 
upon which our system of free competitive 
enterprise will be able to stand firmly and 
lastingly. Thus we may be able to preserve 
and expand our system of free enterprise 
through which we have attained our present 
high position of power and influence in the 
world, 


Lack of Gratitude of Republics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an editorial from the Los An- 
geles Examiner of January 30, 1944, re- 
lating to ungratefulness of republics. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Republics are proverbially ungrateful. 

But this great and once rich Republic is 
peculiarly and especially ungrateful. 

It fights its wars with children mainly—in 
violation of its solemn pledges—and then 
when it has mutilated them or blinded them 

to care for them adequately or even 
to try properly to rehabilitate them and make 
their lives more endurable and useful. 

Our great and once rich Republic can hand 
out a billion dollars to South American 
friends and a billion dollars to very dubious 
and very questionable Russian friends and 
billions of dollars in Europe, Asia, and Africa 
to rehabilitate alien peoples, but it hesitates 
and haggles and quibbles and complains and 
cuts appropriations when it is asked to com- 
pensate in something near a fair manner the 
youth of our own country who have sacrificed 
their ambitions and opportunities, their 
sight, their hearing, their limbs, their health, 
and oftentimes their sanity to keep the rest 
of us safe and free, and to give us the oppor- 
tunities which have forever vanished from 
their young lives. 

The phrase which says “republics are un- 
grateful” really means that the people who 
run republics are ungrateful. 

And it does not mean merely that politi- 
cians are ungrateful but that the people who 
elect the politicians are ungrateful. 

Yes, friends, the politicians are your poli- 
ticians, 

They would not be in office if you did not 
put them there. 

They would not stay in office if you did 
not keep them there. 

They would not evince neglect of our de- 
fenders if you did not condone it. 

Republics would not be indifferent and un- 
grateful if we, the citizenry, were not indif- 
ferent and ungrateful. 

The Congress—our Congress—has just 
cut down the rehabilitation payment for 
honorably discharged soldiers at the threat 


of the President’s disapproval and his habit- 
ual veto of disabled soldier relief. 

A cowed and cowardly Congress trembles 
at the crack of the administration whip. 

But it does not fear the lash of your dis- 
pleasure—your disapproval, fellow citizens. 

The Congressmen dread the loss of Presi- 
dential patronage, but they do not dread 
any loss of public support. 

They think the people will forget or will 
not care. 

They think republics are ungrateful. 

Are they? 

Are you? 

If you are not ungrateful, do not merely be 
content to say that you are sympathetic with 
the brave children who have sacrificed their 
health and chances of happiness so you may 
be healthy and happy and whole. 

You have the power to direct your Con- 
gress and your country. 

Are you neglectful of your power or un- 
worthy of it? 

You have a voice, 

You have a vote. 

Use them for honor and for justice. 


A Poetic Version of the Gettysburg 
Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN J. BUSHFIELD 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, this 
being an appropriate time for discussion 
of Abraham Lincoln, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
an original poem entitled “A Poetic Ver- 
sion of the Gettysburg Address,” by 
Horace C. Carlisle, of the Architect’s Of- 
fice of the Capitol. 

There being no objection, the poem was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


A POETIC VERSION OF THE GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 


Four score and seven years ago 
Our fathers, on this continent, 
Brought forth a Nation that might know 
The blessings of a government 
Conceived in liberty, one to 
The proposition wisely bound, 
That all men are—no matter who— 
Designed to stand on equal ground, 


We're now engaged in civil war— 
Our Nation's being tested now— 
The Union that we've battled for 
Now wears upon her bleeding brow 
A cruel crown of piercing thorns, 
As she bewalls her heavy loss— 
God grant that she, mid buffs and scorns, 
May not die on Secession’s cross, 


Upon a famous battlefield 

Of that great war today we’ve met— 
The fact is to our hearts revealed 

That we, the living, owe a debt 
Of gratitude to these that bled, 

Upon this hallowed ground, and died— 
To these immortal, sacred dead— 

That this great Union might abide. 


We've come to dedicate a part 
Of this field as a resting place 
For these, dear to the Nation’s heart, 
Who slumber here in death’s embrace— 
We know we cannot dedicate, 
Altho our love may have no bound— 
We know we cannot consecrate 
This hallowed and most sacred ground. 
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But, in a larger, purer sense, 
Than in the living can be found, 
These that died here, in our defense, 
Are they that hallowed make this ground— 
Yea, these brave men who struggled here, 
And fought, unfeared and unafraid, 
Are they whom we today revere, 
Alike, the living and the dead. 


The world may little note, nor long 

Remember what we may say here, 
But they, in story and in song, 

Will greater grow, from year to year— 
We that are living should renew, 

Upon our knees, our prayers and ask 
That we be dedicated to 

Their noble, but unfinished task. 


It's rather, yea, for us to be 
Here dedicated to the great 
Remaining task, for God knows we 
Need this to save our ship of state. 
May from these honored dead we take 
Increased devotion to the cause, 
And may we, for their mem'ry's sake, 
Prove faithful to the Stripes and Stars. 


May we here highly be resolved, 

Whatever be our loss or gain, 
That—matters not what is involved— 

These dead shall not have died in vain. 
Soon time shall wipe away all tears, 

And, when war's heartless hates shall cease, 
The North and South, down through the 


years, 
Will, in the Union, dwell in peace. 


Though punished by His chast’ning rod, - 
Because of evils that were done, 
Shall our bruised Nation, under God, 
Be reunited into one, 
That North and South, when ends the war, 
May be blessed with new freedom’s birth, 
Lest government of, by, and for 
The people perish from the earth. 


—Horace C. Carlisle, 


The War With Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Britons Oppose All-Out Jap 
War,” published in today’s issue of the 
Washington Times-Herald. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Times-Herald of 

Pebruary 11, 1944] 
BRITONS OPPOSE ALL-OUT JAP WAR—LIBERALS 
URGE USE OF ONLY VOLUNTEERS 

Lonpon, February 10.—Demobilization of 
British forces at the end of the war in Eu- 
rope and recruitment of a volunteer army to 
fight Japan were recommended by a Liberal 
Party committee in a report published today. 

The committee suggested, however, that if 
volunteers were too few, the new army be 
supplemented by young conscripts 18 to 22 
years old. 

The report, sent to Prime Minister Church- 
ill and other Ministers, rejected Minister of 
Labor Ernest Bevin's first in first out“ de- 
mobilization plan. Instead, the committee 
urged an “all out at once” program. It ex- 
pressed conviction that a large demand for 
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labor immediately after the war would pro- 
vide sufficient jobs to absorb all men avall- 
able. 

The committee urged that civil defense 
services be demobilized on the same basis as 
the armed forces. 


Votes for Soldiers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday. February 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr, CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial entitled “I Refuse,” from the 
Washington Post of today. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I REFUSE 


Any soldier vote bill that comes out of 
conference committee without provision for 
& Federal ballot would be an advertisement 
to servicemen everywhere that their Congress 
is not prepared to turn a finger in enabling 
them to participate in this year’s great de- 
cision. We would hesitate to be so accused 
if we were a Member of Congress. It would 
be compounding this neglect with hypocrisy 
to assert that a State ballot will give the 
servicemen the same voting opportunity as a 
Federal ballot. The President declared that 
this would be practicing a fraud upon the 
serviceman. He didn't put too harsh a word 
upon it. Consider the State of New York. 
The list of candidates in New York State pre- 
pared by the State War Ballot Commission is 
a book of 900 printed pages. Clearly this 
cannot be carried by air mail. It would go 
by ordinary mail. So would the other State 
ballots, Thus, with the dates of most pri- 
maries falling in late summer and early fall. 
there would be no chance at all for the serv- 
icemen, who are now scattered over the 
earth’s surface, and who are subject to con- 
stant change of duty station, receiving State 
ballots in time to fill out and return by 
election day. Merely a recommendation to 
the States to expedite and facilitate voting 
procedures would be tantamount to a denial 
of the voting privilege. Let that be clearly 
understood, 

Voting under Federal auspices is the only 
feasible method of soldier voting. All that 
the conferees are asked to do is to set up 
Federal machinery. They are no longer 
asked to repeal State law, as they would have 
been under the original Lucas-Green-Worley 
measures. All that is now entailed is that 
the Federal Government would prepare and 
distribute by air mail a simplified uniform 
ballot for Federal offices, collect the executed 
ballots, and provide for their distribution to 
the election officials of the voter’s State. All 

qualified under State law to vote 
would then be assured that their votes would 
be counted. No constitutional right of the 
State would be infringed by this Federal act 
of helpfulness. The inclusion of a Federal 
ballot—of servicemen voting under Federal 
auspices—is the irreducible minimum of 
what Congress should do. The conferees, 
conscious of their obligation to the service- 
men, will, we hope, repeat with Representa- 
tive WORLEY; 


“I refuse to say to the men and women in 
the armed forces that Congress will do noth- 
ing to protect their franchise where State 
procedures fail. I refuse to say to the sol- 
diers and sailors overseas that the Consti- 
tution of the United States, which is strong 
enough to put them in uniform and place 
them under the fire of the enemy, which 
enables us to remove them from the civil 
courts and subject them to military law, is 
too weak to empower the Congress of the 
United States to protect our fighting men 
against the loss of their right to vote.” 


Brazilian Rubber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HUGH A. BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record a short ar- 
ticle appearing in the Omaha World-Her- 
ald of February 9 last entitled “United 
States Pact on Rubber ‘Failure.’ ” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES PACT ON RUBBER “pATLURE” —NEW 
CONTRACT REVEALS FLOP OF BOONDOGGLE; 
BRAZIL TAKES OVER 


(By Russ Symontowne) 


New Lonk.—For the rest of the war, Brazil, 
not the United States, will get the rubber out 
of the Amazon jungles and will sell it to this 
country at 60 cents a pound, which is prob- 
ably less than half what we have been paying. 

With the official announcement of a supple- 
mental agreement, the complete failure of the 
$80,000,000 boondoggle was acknowledged 
Tuesday. ; 

All the hordes of American managers, ex- 
perts, and do-gooders who clutter up the 
Amazon cities will be withdrawn. Brazil was 
so glad to get rid of them she actually paid 
a bonus of $500,000 to be used to “aid the 
rubber program.” 

Valentin Boucas, economic adviser of Brazil 
and rubber czar, made the announcement. 

Boucas and Douglas Allen, president of the 
Rubber Development Corporation, long fought 
against the 60-cent rubber price which Brazil- 
ians and Americans have been urging ever 
since it became apparent that our Amazon 
program was a failure. 

Boucas assured newspapermen Brazil hed 
already done away with the long list of alpha- 
bet agencies, se: up at the demand of the 
United States to carry out its program of 
equipping rubber workers. 

Two years ugo when the Amazon adven- 
ture started, Brazil was expected to produce 
60,000 tons of rubber in 1943. Last Novem- 
ber, when I was in the Amazon, Allen said 
about 30,000 tons would be shipped. Fewer 
than 24,000 tons reached this country. Tues- 
day, Boucas estimated that by going back to 
the primitive methods used 40 years ago dur- 
ing the rubber boom, Brazil might send us 
25,000 tons this year. 

Although the 60-cent rubber price is a 15- 
cent increase over the established price, Allen 
testified before the Gillette committee in De- 
cem er that the actual price was $1.12, Low- 
est estimates of experts put the price at more 
than 81.50. 
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The Cabaret Tax 


! EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, a letter 
relative to the cabaret tax, I have re- 
ceived from Edward Flore, general presi- 
dent of the Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees’ International Alliance. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HOTEL AND RESTAURANT Em- 
PLOYEES’ INTERNATIONAL ALLI- 
ANCE AND BARTENDERS’ INTER- 
NATIONAL LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., February 6, 1944. 
Hon. James MEAD, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: On behalf of 250,000 members of 
the Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ Inter- 
national Alliance and Bartenders’ Interna- 
tional League of America we protest the 
enactment of the 30 percent so-called caba- 
ret tax which has been agreed to by the 
Senate and House conferees on H. R. 3687. 
We feel that this tax is so unreasonably high 
it will not only fail to fulfill its purpose, but 
will seriously affect the employment of the 
members of the Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees’ International Alliance and Bartend- 
ers’ International League of America. 

The Secretary of the Treasury requested 
Congress to provide for the raising of $80,000,- 
000 through this particular tax Last year 
a similar tax of 5 percent accounted for 
$30,000,000 in revenue. It would seem, there- 
fore, that a 10 or 15 percent tax on the check 
of guests in restaurants, etc., where enter- 
tainment is furnished with food and bev- 
erages would fulfill] the purpose of the tax. 
To raise the tax to 30 percent would make the 
cost of dining in restaurants where enter- 
tainment is furnished prohibitive and de- 
prive persons of modest means of this form 
of entertainment. In depriving the great 
majority of the American people of this form 
of entertainment through making its cost 
prohibitive through a 30 percent tax, the 
Government would dry up to a large extent 
this source of revenue, with the result that 
instead of increasing to $60,000,000 the rev- 
enue to be derived from this tax, the actual 
revenue would be little greater and in fact 
might be éven less 

But not only would a 30 percent tax fail to 
raise the $60,000,000 requested by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury but persons who form- 
erly dined out in places where they might 
find entertainment will no longer do so with 
the natural result that employees in the 
catering industry will be deprived of their 
livelihood to an extent which we feel would 
be disastrous to many. Many waiters, bar- 
tenders, cooks, etc , have engaged in their par- 
ticular line of endeavor for many years and 
it will be difficult for them to readjust them- 
selves in other occupations. 

We do not desire that this protest be mis- 
construed as a protest against any tax of this 
nature. We feel that a reasonable tax would 
be perfectly proper and perhaps even to 
double the tax to 10 percent would not be 
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unreasonable for we feel that people seeking 
entertainment while dining should con- 
tribute something to the cost of Government 
for the privilege of being allowed to so enjoy 
themselyes. However, to increase the present 
tax sixfold can only result in many people 
who formerly sought entertainment while 
dining to remain home; for restaurants and 
hotels which formerly furnished entertain- 
ment during dinner to dispense with enter- 
tainment with the result that revenue will 
not be forthcoming to the Government but 
employees in a large industry will be detri- 
mentally affected in their employment and 
those persons of modest means will be de- 
prived of a source of entertainment. 
Very truly ycurs, 
EDWARD FLORE, 
General President, 
HuGo ERNST, 
General Secretary-Treasurer, 


Coal Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. C. FREDERICK PRACHT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1944 


Mr. C. FREDERICK PRACHT, Mr. 
Speaker, I am in receipt of approximately 
200 letters from residents of the district 
that I represent expressing serious con- 
cern over the lack of anthracite with 
which to heat their homes. Many of 
them are people who, but 1 short year 
ago, were induced by governmental agen- 
cies to convert their heating units from 
oil to anthracite. 

It is especially distressing to these peo- 
ple when they realize that within not 
more than 100 miles of their homes 
are 500 acres of the best and finest an- 
thracite land in the world. 

This is comparable to the present tem- 
porary shortage of voffee in Brazil, which 
normally exports to this country the 
majority of our national consumption of 
coffee. 

Let us hope that the aathracite short- 
age will soon be ended and our citizens 
be able to obtain the necessary fuel for 
comfortable, healthful living, 


Help 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, IR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1944 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, having been one of the Members of 
Congress from the oil-producing States 
who has been asking relief for the small 
independent oil producers of this coun- 
try, and arguing the plight of this im- 
portant industry, I wish to call to your 
attention, to the attention of the gov- 
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ernmental officials concerned, and to the 
attention of the Members of Congress, 
an article by Mr, Drew Pearson, of the 
Washington Merry-Go-Round, published 
in this morning's Washington Post, 
which further succintly confirms my ar- 
guments for a reasonable price increase 
for this industry, and especially the small 
independent oil producers, 

The article, Mr. Speaker, with your 
permission, is included in my remarks, 
and is as follows: 

WASHINGTON MERRY-GO-ROUND 
(By Drew Pearson) 


If you scratch beneath the surface of 
Wichita Falls, Tex., one of the liveliest little 
towns in America, you will find proof of two 
tragic things which are happening under the 
Roosevelt administration. > 

One is something for which you can’t blame 
the Government—namely, that the time is 
not too far off when present wartime ration- 
ing of gasoline may be a normal peacetime 
necessity. In other words, our oil reserves are 
running disastrously low. 

The other is something which the Roose- 
velt administration could definitely pre- 
vent—that is, the manner in which little 
business is being swallowed up by big busi- 
ness. 

In the industrial East it is the little manu- 
facturer who is going out of business while 
six big companies have waxed fat on more 
than 50 percent of all the war contracts. 
Out here it is the little independent oil man 
who is gradually being put out of business 
by the low price of crude oil and the stran- 
gling process of the major oil companies. 

Every week or so in Wichita Falls, center 
of a once-thriving Texas oil field, an inde- 
pendent sells out to the majors and retires 
from the game. The same is true in Tulsa, 
Okla., and every other oil field except such 
rich bonanzas as east Texas, where oil still 
gushes instead of being pumped. 

What most people don’t realize is that 
about one-half the Nation’s oil is produced 
not by the big companies which splurge out 
the filling-station advertising, but by the 
little independents. In fact, it is the inde- 
pendents who have pioneered most of the 
Nation’s wells, after which the majors buy 
them up. 

BIG COMPANIES FOR LOW PRICE 


Since the majors have to buy most of their 
crude oil, they are the last ones to want an 
increase in its price. They already have the 
price of gasoline fixed with a comfortable 
margin and the lower the price of crude, the 
better for them. 

That is why, secretly, they have been root- 
ing behind their hands for the O. P. A. and 
Economic Stabilizer Vinson, who have op- 
posed a price increase in crude oil. Howard 
Pew, of Sun Oll, testifying at a hearing in 
Washington, frankly admitted: “I am very 
keen on getting the cost of crude oil down as 
low as possible.” 

This price-depressing position of the ma- 
jors, plus their advantage of owning the pipe 
lines, has made the oil industry one of the 
least profitable in the country as far as the 
independent is concerned. 

Ironic part of the whole thing is that, 
before the war, the big companies were block- 
ing a higher price for crude oil, but since 
the war the O. P. A. does the blocking for 
them. 

Another fact that most people don’t realize 
is that out of the 400,000 oil wells in this 
country, 300,000 are stripper wells. In other 
words, they are old wells which pump off 1 
to 3 barrels daily. These are the wells 
now being closed down. And once closed, 
with the pump and casing pulled, they are 
lost permanently to the Nation. Never can 
they be reclaimed without prohibitive cost. 
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Nevertheless, Washington still unwittingly 
plays into the hands of big business, 

Notr.—Judge Vinson would be glad to give 
the stripper oil wells subsidies, but to date 
the: have fought subsidies just as vigorously 
as they have fought for a price increase, 


They’re in It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 10, 1944 


Mr. WCODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recor, I include the 
following editorial from the Washing- 
ton Times-Herald of February 7, 1944: 


THEY'RE IN IT 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 


The British Government's intention to in- 
terfere in the Presidential campaign of the 
United States this year is now official, open, 
and on the record. The plan has been curling 
out in numerous unofficial and semiofficial 
Ways, as in the editorials of the Yorkshire 
Post, a newspaper controlled by Britain’s 
Foreign Minister Anthony Eden. But now 
we're getting it straight and unvarnished from 
a newspaper operated by a Government 
establishment. 

This publication is called the Church of 
England Newspaper. A dispatch from Lon- 
don yesterday reported that it has just de- 
clared that “to pretend that the election this 
year is the concern only of the American peo- 
ple is just stupid.” 

Think that over,friends. If we pretend our 
Presidential election this year is cur own busi- 
ness, we are “just stupid.” 

The Church of England Newspaper goes on 
to call Mr. Roosevelt’s third term “an untold 
blessing and benefit to humanity,” and in ref- 
erence to the fourth term it says: 

“The decision is fraught with incalculable 
significance for all mankind, not only for the 
peoples of the British Empire and Common- 
wealth, and while we recognize fully that it is 
the American people—130,000,000 of them— 
who will decide this most important of all 
political questions, we nevertheless affirm our 
right to be interested in the result.” 

It then shows its interest not only by say- 
ing Mr. Roosevelt should be reelected but by 
taking a poke at the strongest potential 
candidate against him, Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey, of New York. Thus: 

“It is going to make a difference of life or 
death for future generations of the world 
whether next November the American peo- 
ple elect a statesman who feels in his very 
bones the necessity for international com- 
ity and cooperation, or a statesman whose 
belief in international solidarity is a grudging 
concession to the pressure of events, 

“The old American isolationism is dead. 
History has killed it, but history has not 
killed the desire and the will to isolation 
which in the post-war situation will take the 
form of narrow, unimaginative, reluctant 
concessions to new demands. Governor 
Dewey, who is tipped for the Republican 
nomination, is just such a man. 

“The world will need men who can at 
least keep pace with history, who can spell 
out the meaning of events as they happen. 
This is precisely what President Roosevelt 
has proved himself capable of doing. 
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“In this war, Providence has retrieved the 
muddles of democracy. That should be a 
warning, both to America and ourselves, not 
to tempt Providence again.” 

That’s electioneering in these United 
States. And by a church. By a foreign 
church. By a foreign church that is a part 
of a foreign government. The only thing 
bolder would be the arrival here of boys with 
black bags for the back rooms. 

It may surprise you to read the statement 
here that the Church of England is a part 
of the Government of the United Kingdom, 
but it is a fact. 

Our Constitution, founded in blood and 
drafted after long study of the eternal habits 
of governments, carries a specific clause for- 
bidding our Government the power to run 
any religious system. 

Some of the bitterest experiences of man- 
kind have resulted from governmental man- 
agement of religion. And the men who or- 
ganized these United States for us wanted 
to save America from such tragic episodes. 

In separating church and state our found- 
ing fathers did something unique. The peo- 
ple of England, after many centuries of reli- 
gious wars and struggles, have never been 
able to work it. 

King Henry VIII, in his quarrel with the 
Pope about divorce and other matters, seized 
the religious system of England outright in 
1534 and proclaimed himself “supreme head 
in earth of the Church of England.” 

Not all Englishmen accepted the idea of 
a governmentally established church, and 
out of the religious wars that followed dis- 
senting Puritans, Catholics, and later Meth- 
odists, Presbyterians, Baptists, and other 
Christian sects of English, Scotch, and Irish 
fled to North America and gave this Nation 
its course in history to date. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church of North 
America, which has many parallel doctrines 
to that of the Established Church in England, 
was first the Church of England's colonial 
establishment in North America. 

Since the Revolution of 1776 it has grown 
into a sect of purely American organization. 

But in England, though there were re- 
ligious wars and dissenters from the estab- 
lishment fied here, still the Crown persisted 
in control. 

At this very moment, George VI of England 
is titular head of the Established Church. 

The bishops of the Established Church are 
Officers of the government and sit in the 
House of Lords. 

The Established Church is maintained not 
only by voluntary offerings of people who 
profess its doctrines as their faith, but by 
national taxation. 

Thus, when the Church of England speaks 
that is the government of the British people 
speaking. 

And in one of its oldest, richest, and ablest 
voices. 

The same, naturally, is true of the Church 
of England Newspaper. 

There is no use looking embarrassed, citi- 
gens, and trying to say it ain't so. Our 
British friends are moving in on us and they 
have their plans as to what we must do. 


Full Employment in the Post-War World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABE MURDOCK 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Rrecorp an address 
delivered by Hon. Henry A, WALLACE, 
Vice President of the United States, at 
the Plankinton Hall Civic Auditorium, 
Milwaukee, Wis., at 8 p. m. on the eye- 
ning of Friday, February 11, 1944. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


We all want full production and full em- 
ployment in the post-war world. Our peo- 
ple will not again tolerate the economic waste 
of unemployed men and unused resources, 
If we succeed in putting all of our abilities 
into full use, our national prosperity will in 
itself make a very great contribution to world 
prosperity, and in addition our success will 
cause others to go and do likewise. An em- 
ployed neighbor is a good neighbor. Abiding 
peace demands that labor, both in the United 
States and in other nations be fully em- 
ployed. 

The miracle of war production is the di- 
rect result of clearly defined objectives rec- 
ognized by everyone. Not only have our pro- 
duction objectives in war been clearly de- 
fined, but we have ruthlessly cut through 
most of the red tape and selfish interests 
which stood in the way. If in peace we 
clearly define our objectives and push ahead 
with united effort and a hard-boiled atti- 
tude concerning red tape, we can have a 
miracle of peacetime production which will 
be even more remarkable than the war pro- 
duction of the past year. 

The perils of failure are great. We know 
full well the devastation caused by the Hoo- 
ver-Mellon-Wall Street depression. Idle 
minds, unused muscles, hoarded money, and 
vacant plants gave rise to thousands upon 
thousands of men who are now physically or 
psychologically unfit for the armed forces. 
Disease and illiteracy, monstrous forms of 
social prejudice, and multicolored shirt 
movements still haunt our all-out war effort, 
The vermin press and the Fascist-minded 
groups who supported appeasement, who now 
demand a negotiated peace, and who have 
atempted im every manner to sabotage our 
war effort are products of that same de- 
pression. These remnants of that economic 
nightmare have been largely dissipated by 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt and the New Deal, 
The most die-hard reactionaries have been 
compelled to concede the value and necessity 
of social security, rural electrification, crop 
loan, bank-deposit insurance, and the other 
economic safeguards which led us out of the 
wilderness. 

We live today in critical times, and we 
must recognize that the crisis of the peace 
to come will bring with it once again the 
challenge of idle factories and idle men. 
We must take hold of the economic realities 
of peace as courageously as we faced the 
realities of war. 

Real prosperity for the people of the United 
States will require a production at least 40 
percent greater than in 1939. Our vast out- 
put of war goods during the past year has 
proved that it is technologically possible to 
produce much more than this. With our 
servicemen working in peacetime pursuits, 
it should be possible to produce at least 70 
percent more than we did in 1939. Ameri- 
cans, therefore, will be impatient with any 
failure to translate our enormous potential 
wealth into the enjoyment and security 
which comes from full employment and 
higher living standards. In the peace to 
come, our free private enterprise system must 
create a broad material basis for full employ- 
ment and the common welfare. 

In order that the free enterprise system 
may continue, it is essential to make certain 
changes which will encourage business to seek 
its profits by expanding output rather than 
by reducing it. New industries must be en- 
couraged. New light metals like magnesium 
and beryllium, new plastics, mew develop- 
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ments in housing, medicine, transportation, 
new ways of utilizing our enormous resources 
of wood will result in new avenues of in- 
vestment for little business, increased op- 
portunities for employment, and a greater 
national wealth. We must always be on our 
guard against the forces which would pre- 
vent the achievement of these goals. We 
have already seen in the recent past how the 
aluminum monopoly protected its own posi- 
tion by throttling the development of mag- 
nesium; how the production of plastics was 
limited by an international cartel; how pre- 
fabricated houses were held up by various 
groups seeking special privilege; how the in- 
troduction of new medicines was blocked by 
entrenched greed; all of these things did their 
part in visiting depression upon us in the 
early thirties, and keeping us in the grip of 
unemployment. 

In the peace to come, millions of our boys 
will return. For them, as for all, the ave- 
nues of opportunity must be kept open. 
This can be done by maintaining the full 
production we have achieved in wartime and 
by encouraging new production, To be sure 
of accomplishing this objective, our tax laws 
must be studied and revised to encourage 
venture capital. Every time businessmen 
invest in progressive, new industries, em- 
ployment increases correspondingly. 

The present enormous plant capacity which 
is now turning out the weapons of war must 
be used to the fullest to produce the com- 
modities of peace. It will be worth while 
considering the possibility of lend-leasing to 
businessmen those plants which can be effec- 
tively used in preventing monopoly. By this 
means the principle of free enterprise will 
be strengthened, the national wealth in- 
creased, and opportunities for full employ- 
ment maintained. 

The development of new industries which 
offer the greatest opportunities to free enter- 
prise should be encouraged by Government- 
sponsored research available to all business- 
men. The patent system must be made to 
fulfill the constitutional mandate to promote 
the general welfare and must no longer be 
used as a device to frustrate free enterprise 
by fencing whole areas of our technology into 
feudal preserves for the benefit of the few. 
It must be made a vehicle for the encourage- 
ment of small business and the inventor 
rather than a weapon of oppression by 
monopoly groups. 

Monopoly, by its price control, its use of 
patents and trade-marks, and its limitations 
on production, has fostered depression in 
peace and delayed all-out production in war. 
Monopoly has attempted to discredit Ameri- 
can labor. But the fact is that labor has 
done a magnificent job in this war. Labor 
has been on the job 99.86 percent of the time 
ever since the war started. Can business say 
more? 

The restrictive practices of monopoly groups 
prior to Pearl Harbor left us without optical 
goods, aluminum, magnesium, synthetic rub- 
ber, plastics, high-octane gasoline, tungsten 
carbide, and a score of other critical ma- 
terials. All these things haye been brought 
to light in recent years by vigorous Senate 
committees headed by Truman, of Missouri, 
Bone, of Washington, and Konz, of West 
Virginia. 

We must see to it that the dead hand of 
monopoly does not hamper our efforts at 
post-war reconstruction. Full employment 
and full utilization of our resources cannot 
live with monopoly and entrenched greed. 

The achievement of these goals requires a 
positive program of action by Government, 
businessmen, labor, farmers, and consumers. 
Government must make provisions now for 
demobilizing industry as well as the men in 
the armed forces and the war factories, 
While this problem is complex and intricate, 
there are, nevertheless, certain constructive 
measures which can be set in motion now— 
tomorrow will be too late. 
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Small business is the vehicle which car- 
ries forward the spirit of free enterprise. 
But small business faces ruination in the re- 
conversion period unless adequate means 
are provided to guarantee that the necessary 
credit and raw materials are available. The 
large monopolies have enormous reserves set 
aside to tide themselves over the critical 
stages of this period. This is not true of 
small business. ‘What then must be done? 

We must have a liberal credit and fiscal 
policy in the immediate post-war period, 
in order to keep small business operating. 
This we must have to enable small business 
to bear the burdens of contract termination 
and reconversion. 

At the same time our tax structure must 
be made more realistic and consistent with 
the problems of industry. Monopoly profits, 
financial manipulation, and Wall Street 
speculation must receive no encouragement 
in our tax policy. On the other hand, in- 
vestment in genuinely productive activity 
and new industries should receive every in- 
centive and consideration possible from our 
tax laws. It is upon increased production 
and new industry that we must depend to 
build that sturdy and progressive economy 
which will and must mean jobs for all. 

The achievements of our war effort have 
opened up vast new frontiers for business 
enterprise. The march of science and tech- 
nology have given us a glimpse into the fu- 
ture. Business and Government alike must 
have the courage to pursue the promise. 
Civil aviation will open up investment and 
job opportunities. Chemistry, electronics, 
and medicine beckon to the venturesome. If 
the Government keeps the channels of op- 
portunity open and business, labor, and agri- 
culture assume their respective responsibili- 
ties, America can lead the way into the kind 
of a world we are fighting for, 

New industries and investment possibili- 
ties, in addition to new avenues of employ- 
ment, can be created by Government research. 
Charles Wilson of the General Electric Co. 
and the War Production Board has already 
pointed out the necessity for Government's 
undertaking this function. Little business 
cannot afford the expensive laboratories nec- 
essary for modern research. Government re- 
search should be open to all for full, competi- 
tive development. The farmer has already 
seen what cooperative research effort between 
the agricultural community and Government 
can do. A similar service to industry would 
benefit every area of business activity. 

More important than anything else in our 
drive toward post-war prosperity is raising 
our sights as to what the American people 
can have. When we study the post-war mar- 
ket expectations and employment plans of 
businessmen, we find that they do not add 
up to sufficient jobs for all the returning 
soldiers and discharged war workers. Today, 
just as in 1940 and 1941, we are not looking 
at the future in big, realistic terms. Most 
people before the war failed to see the danger 
that threatened. They failed to realize our 
tremendous capacity to produce. Once 
Roosevelt set our sights and Government had 
obtained the enthusiastic cooperation of 
labor, business, and agriculture, the impos- 
sible became the possible and we got the job 
done, Peace is just as important as war and 
demands an equal effort and an equal raising 
of the sights. We aimed for full employment, 
decent wages, and 100 percent production in 
war. We must do the same in peace. 

Full employment involves governmental 
cooperation, whether it be in war or peace. 
When I speak of governmental cooperation 
producing additional jobs, I am referring to 
the free enterprise job opportunities which 
flow from the creation of such national assets 
as airfields, housing projects, schools, hos- 
pitals, T. V. A.’s, good roads, and other public 
works. No single firm, no local government, 
no single group can provide activities of this 
sort in sufficient volume to save us from job- 
lessness. Only by democratic, cooperative 
planning between government and the var- 


ious groups and regions can there be pro- 
vided sufficient activity to create for private 
business the additional jobs which are 
needed to save our free enterprise system. 
Free enterprise and joblessness cannot long 
exist side by side in the same nation. 

It is the function of Congress to create the 
necessary machinery for democratic, coopera- 
tive job planning. We must act at once to 
close the stable door before the full employ- 
ment horse is stolen. To avoid loss of both 
private and governmental money, to avoid 
human misery and strife, we must put forth 
every effort to convert full wartime employ- 
ment into full peacetime employment. We 
dare not let ourselves sink into the mire of 
a vast post-war unemployment. Those who 
tried to lift the country out of the 1933 job- 
less morass know how difficult it is to get the 
business machine rolling again once it has 
slowed down. 

Fortunately much work is now going on in 
Congress and in the administrative branches 
of the Government having to do with the 
problems of contract termination, disposal 
of war plants, credit policies for small busi- 
ness, etc. This is fine, but it is not enough. 
In addition, there should be a jobs authority 
or jobs council made up of the very best 
minds in government, business, and labor, 
The President had the right to draft our boys 
to win the war. To win the peace he should 
have the right to draft the best brains to 
serve on a jobs authority or jobs council. As 
to whether there should be a jobs authority 
ov jobs council depends on the attitude of 
the public. A jobs authority would have the 
responsibility and power, subject only to the 
President and the Congress, to get full em- 
ployment of resources and skills. A jobs 
council would not have authority but would 
merely advise the Corigress, the President, 
and the public with regard to several alterna- 
tive types of action which Congress, the 
President, or business might use to prevent 
unemployment before it actually takes place. 
War production became our No, 1 economic 
job the moment Pearl Harbor hit us. There- 
fore we set up the War Production Board at 
once. Jobs will be our No. 1 economic prob- 
lem the moment peace comes. Therefore we 
should have some sort of organization that 
can get at least as prompt action on behalf 
of jobs as the War Production Board got on 
behalf of fighting material. Those who want 
immediate action will favor a Jobs authority. 
Others may feel that a jobs authority would 
have too much power and therefore would 
favor a jobs council. Matters of this sort can 
be evaded for a time, but not for too long. 
We must act with speed even before the fight- 
ing stops. If we act promptly, individual 
private enterprise will be saved and even- 
tually will find opening up to it markets and 
job opportunities beyond the range of the 
most ambitious businessman. 

Post-war private enterprise will move with 
great efficiency if it has confidence that the 
men on a jobs authority or council are con- 
tinually dealing with the basic factors in- 
fluencing national income, national produc- 
tion, consumer purchasing power, and volume 
of employment. Today the Government is 
furnishing a wartime market for about 
$91,000,000,000 worth of goods and services. 
When the fighting stops, we must find a 
peacetime market for $95,000,000,000 worth of 
goods and services. The jobs authority or 
council would have to plan for expanding the 
purchasing power of farmers for industrial 
products and the purchasing power of low-in- 
come groups for food and shelter. The au- 
thority or council would have to concern it- 
self with the effect of interest rates and taxes 
on production and consumption. It should 
be prepared to make effective recommenda- 
tions as to marketing or storing temporary 
surpluses. 

If the public decides that the problem of 
winning the peace in terms of full employ- 
ment is just as serious as the problem of 
winning the war, the public will demand 
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some type of jobs set-up which will give 
positive assurance of postwar jobs for all. 
There must be neither idle poor nor idle rich. 
The jobs set-up would make its number one 
concern the provision of jobs for returning 
service men and women. Its number two 
concern would be the provision of jobs for 
those who formerly worked in war plants. Its 
over-all concern would be to make sure that 
the total business activity of the country is 
so great that jobs can be found for these 
servicemen and displaced war workers with- 
out creating unemployment for those who 
have been engaged in peacetime activities 
all the while. A jobs authority, if it had 
full responsibility for getting jobs for every- 
one, would also have to have power, subject 
only to the President and the Congress, to 
coordinate the various agencies whose ac- 
tivities determine markets and the speed of 
the business machine. Such power is so 
great that it could not be trusted lightly to 
any except those of the highest character. 
That is why I have said the President should 
have the privilege to draft brains in time of 
peace just as he has the right of drafting 
bodies in time of war. 

After previous great wars there has been 
a period of judgment destroying inflation 
followed by a ruinous deflation. A jobs au- 
thority can prevent this. A jobs council 
could suggest ways of prevention. 

I am convinced that the returning soldiers 
will insist on our putting as much effort into 
winning the peace as we have into winning 
the war. If we adopt some such mechanism 
as a jobs authority and put full energy be- 
hind it, we should be able to resume, with a 
minimum of dislocation, the age-old march 
of man toward abundance and the pursuit 
of happiness with the maximum of free en- 
terprise. The prophets of old cried out for 
the wants of man, the great scientists of yes- 
terday and today have revealed that there 
need be no physical poverty anywhere if ex- 
ploitation of human beings can once for all 
be wiped out, Our great statesmen have led 
the way—Lincoln preaching freedom for the 
oppressed, Wilson fighting for the freedoms 
that were being swallowed up by cartels and 
international fascism, and Roosevelt express- 
ing the ageless new deal in terms of greater 
economic security and hope for the forgotten; 
the common man, We have now become as 
one people with one mind and heart and 
effort to win the war at fhe earliest moment. 
We must remain as one people with one mind 
and heart and effort to establish firmly for us 
all the promise of peace, plenty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. 


The Restless Missouri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1944 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave granted to extend re- 
marks in the Recorp, I append a com- 
prehensive and constructive statement 
by Mr. H. E. Klinefelter, editor of the 
Missouri Farmer, the official organ of 
the Missouri Farmers’ Association, on 
flood control, with particular reference 
to the control of floodwaters in the val- 
ley of the Missouri River. Mr. Klinefel- 
ter is an outstanding representative of 
the agricultural press and has a lifetime 
acquaintance with the engineering and 
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agricultural problems attending the an- 
nual overfiows of the Missouri and its 
tributaries, and is in a position to speak 
with authority on the subject. In re- 
sponse to a request from members of the 
Missouri delegation, Mr. Klinefelter has 
submitted the following analysis of 
the situation, embodying conclusions 
reached in an extended conference with 
officials of the Missouri Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation, as follows: 


Dran Mr. Cannon: * * * Presumably 
any flood-control plan will embrace the Mis- 
souri River Basin, and will include parts of 
Missouri, Iowa, North and South Dakota, 
Arkansas, Kansas, Nebraska, Montana, and 
perhaps Wyoming, which area covers 15 per- 
cent of the United States, and wherein 17,000,- 
000 people live. This will necessarily be so 
if we admit the fallacy of dealing with floods 
after the surplus waters have already swept 
down into the lower valley, as we have been 
doing in the past, and if we admit that floods 
must be dealt with at their source, which is 
on the uplands. 

Before considering flood-control measures, 
it is important to agree upon a few points: 

1. Flood control and soil conservation are 
inseparable—they are one and the same 
thing—although in the past they have been 
dealt with separately. 

2. Tt is too late to attempt flood control 
after the waters have swept down into the 
valleys by means of big dams and higher 
levees, and to do so is to deal with effects 
rather than causes. 

8. Floods begin on the uplands where the 
rain falls, and if water can be slowed down, 
captured, and held and utilized on the up- 
lands by means of soil-conservation measures 
and good farming practices, most of it will 
never reach the lower valleys to cause devas- 
tating floods. 

4. We may as well admit that floods can 
never be absolutely prevented. The worst 
fiocd in the memory of white men occurred 
in 1844 when most of our State was covered 
with forests. However, S. C. S. has proven in 
a northwest Missouri watershed area that 
we can more nearly control floods by proper 
soil-conservation practices than was possible 
naturaliy back in the days of boundless for- 
ests.. Because floods cannot be controlled 
absolutely, there is justification for some 
levees and perhaps a few big dams to protect 
lowlands when there is an extra 7-inch rain, 
for example, at a time when rainfall is unu- 
sually abundant. 

5. Flood control must be attacked on many 
fronts because it is a far-reaching problem 
caused by deforestation, melting snow water, 
excessive rainfall, soil erosion caused by im- 
proper land use, etc. That’s why no one can 
say that mere dams and levees, or mere re- 
forestation, or any one or two measures will 
suffice. Any flood-control plan must be far- 
reaching and all-embracing, and it is with 
this thought in mind that we of the M. F. A. 
suggest the following points: 

Soil conservation should be given the great- 
est emphasis in any flood-control plan. Over 
a period of time, soil-erosion losses are four 
times greater than flood losses, anyhow. By 
means of pastures, ponds, terracing, contour 
farming, reforestation, and the promotion of 
good farm practices generally, we can slow up 
the run-off, utilize the surplus water—inter- 
cept the flood water and hold it back so that 
most of it will never reach the lower valleys. 
Such measures will not constitute a dead 
expense merely to hold back floods, as is true 
of big dams and levees, but will constitute 
an inyestment which will enhance the wealth 
of State and Nation and all that this implies. 

Farm ponds of one-fourth acre to 5 acres 
in size, from 8 to 12 feet deep, are an effective 
means of capturing the surplus rainfall and 
utilizing it on the uplands. Dr. W. C. 
Etheridge has sent you reference material on 
the value of farm ponds, and therefore we 


shall not repeat it here. We completely en- 
dorse all he has said, except that in addition 
we point to the enormous cost of farmers 
hauling water for livestock each year, for 
which no estimate is available, and which an 
adequate number of farm ponds would save. 

Irrigation is an important factor in the 
Northwest, and there is some point to im- 
pounding water in the dry sections for this 
purpose, particularly because melting snow 
water each spring contributes to the volume 
of water which causes floods in the lower 
valley. Any talk of irrigation elsewhere in 
the basin is, of course, ridiculous. 

Big dams in the main streams, except per- 
haps in isolated cases, are impractical. In 
the first place, big dams without adequate 
soil-conservation measures On the uplands 
would soon be ruined through silting. 
Secondly, the impounded water behind them 
would create a permanent flood on our best 
agricultural lands. And, thirdly, it is more 
economical and effective to build thousands 
of farm ponds than a few big lakes. 

Levees are probably necessary, but it is fu- 
tile to build them higher and higher without 
doing anything about soil conservation on 
the uplands. Unless we deal with floods at 
their source, a time will come when the Mis- 
souri River will become so silted that it will 
flow between two walls, as is true of the 
Yellow River in China, and as is the case in 
lower Louisiana. Levees will serve a purpose 
in holding back an unusually heavy rain at a 
time when the soil is soaked throughout the 
basin. 

Retention dams, which are big dams used 
for power, irrigation, and transportation by 
means of which a large volume of water is 
impounded and later allowed to subside after 
flood dangers have passed, are highly un- 
popular in Missouri. They create big per- 
manent floods, and ruin our best farm lands. 
As the water is allowed to escape, a frog pond 
and mosquito source is created. 

Detention dams, small ones constructed on 
the upper sources of creeks which detain the 
surplus rainfall for a few hours or days— 
merely serving to slow down the floods—are 
practicable, They should be built mostly on 
wastelands, along creeks, for example, where 
there is little bottom land. Any land the 
Government must purchase in order to build 
such dams should be reforested so that the 
covering can help absorb dashing rains. 

Electric power in the Missouri River water- 
shed will be greatly needed in the future, 
Cheap power made available in this heart- 
land of America would soon make it a great 
industrial empire as well as greatly promote 
agriculture. If any big dams are built in 
the basin, attention should be given to 
power. And it should be a Government- 
owned project. Power is one field the Gov- 
ernment, either State, National, or municipal, 
should take over, since it reaches right back 
into every man’s kitchen refrigerator. For 
long enough, the power barons have held 
back the Nation’s progress through exorbi- 
tant rates and other costs. 

Recreation has a place in any flood-con- 
trol plan, particularly in north Missouri. In 
some parts of north Missouri families have 
to travel many miles to reach a body of water 
to fish in and near which to hold family 
picnics. A few small lakes, say 5 miles in 
length, scattered throughout north Missouri, 
would provide needed recreational facilities 
for fishing, boating, picnicking, etc., and at 
the same time impound large volumes of 
water which contribute to floods. Such areas 
should be reforested and stocked with game 
and fish. 

Reforestation is closely related to flood con- 
trol. Denudation has greatly contributed to 
floods—timberlands, covered with leaf mold 
and other debris, absorb water like a blotter, 
and waste lands should be acquired by the 
Government for reforestation, with the better 
kinds of timber propagated. The areas would 
serve as oases for wildlife. The Nation's 
timber supply is being greatly depleted. We 
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have not the figures available, but sooner or 
later Uncle Sam must do something about it. 
It is a problem that individuals cannot 
handle, because it takes a lifetime to develop 
a lumber crop and individuals cannot carry 
such a long-time investment—people don't 
live long enough to realize on it. 

Administration of any flood-control plan 
should be channeled through two authori- 
ties. Levees and big dams should doubtless 
be handled by the Army. Soil-conservation 
measures should be channeled through some 
State agricultural authority such as the State 
soil districts commission personnel, com- 
posed of agricultural leadership. This is not 
to suggest, however, that soil districts should 
handle the work, since most of the work 
would have to be done outside soil districts. 
An organization combining, for instance, the 
extension forces, the farm-organization 
forces, soil-conservation service, civic groups, 
and others, would of necessity have to get 
behind such a program so that entire com- 
munities can be prepared ahead of time. It 
should be a people’s movement, 

We contemplate a sort of assembly line job. 
Leaders would sign up farmers in each com- 
munity on a farm management plan looking 
to proper land use which would slow down 
and hold back surplus rainfall. Engineers 
would visit each farm, for example, and lay 
out farm ponds, fence rows, terrace lines, 
etc. Then crews of men would follow 
up, going from farm to farm, throwing up 
terraces and building ponds and fences to fit 
the needs. Machinery such as tractors, 
graders, and bulldozers no longer needed by 
the Army, should be utilized for these pur- 
poses. This program would employ thou- 
sands of ex-soldiers near their homes, instead 
of congregating them temporarily in large 
numbers on some monumental construction 
job such as road building and big dams. 

And the program should not be a Santa 
Claus visitation. The Government should 
simply help farmers to do the job, it being 
recognized that all the people have a stake 
in the Nation’s soil whether they own it in- 
dividually or not, but farmers should be re- 
minded of their primary responsibilities and 
be required to contribute toward the proj- 
ect—such as with labor, fencing, and other 
materials, and a pledge to manage their 
farms in conformity with what is proven to 
be good, sound practices. Where municipali- 
ties or counties are to be benefited by recrea- 
tion facilities, they should contribute in some 
measure. 

We reiterate—soil erosion losses over a 
long period are four times more costly to 
the Nation than floods. Adequate soil con- 
servation measures will do more than any- 
thing else to prevent floods. Thousands of 
farm ponds properly located are more eco- 
nomical and more effective than big dams in 
our main streams for controlling floods. A 
post-war program of soil conservation and 
flood control can be a progressive means of 
helping the Nation to adjust to peacetime 
normalcy, and it will be a national invest- 
ment that will bring good returns. 7 

H. E. KLINEFELTER, 
Editor. 

Approved by Missouri Farmers Association 

State legislative committee. 


Home Folks Aren’t Fooled All the Time 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1944 


Mr, TIOFFMAN, Mr. Speaker, from a 
man and his wife living near my home 
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town, farmers both, with a son in the 
service—who rose from the ranks and is 
how a major, cited for distinguished 
service in the African campaign—comes 
the following letter, which is proof 
enough that the home folks are not 
fooled all of the time. 

I happen to know that this letter is 
written by the mother, although signed 
by both. I know, too, that both grew up 
in the country, are typical average Mich- 
igan farmers. 

So let the politicians in Washington 
read and remember, if they will, tha? the 
folks back home—at least in the Fourth 
Congressional District of Michigan— 
have rather definite ideas about what the 
politicians in Washington are up to: 


ALLEGAN, MicH., February 9, 1944. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN: Long time since I have 
written and we sure hope and trust that the 
Senate and Congress will do something be- 
sides jangling to get this war to an end and 
stop the brutality. Our sons haven't asked or 
bargained for this horrible war. There will 
always be wars in those countries. The “four 
freedoms” won't stop them. They can’t agree 
in Washington; how can we expect every Na- 
tion to do as we do? Can't be done; not even 
England will do as we do when this thing is 
over. First, it seems to me we must pick out 
someone besides Willkie for a Republican. 
Then the Senate and Congress should vote 
never over two terms for a President. The 
people back home are fed up, and do a lot of 
thinking instead of writing. Wherever the 
Roosevelts have traveled one or two sons pop 
up to see them. Yes, even Christmas two 
were home. 

We haven't seen our son in 2 years and 
over next month; is almost 2 years overseas. 
Seems some of the overseas men should be 
released and new ones sent over, It sure is 
no benefit to their morale to keep them there 
too long. Will admit there are some things 
we don't understand. It looks, no matter at 
what expense, the war will not end until 
after election. 

Yes, even in England they tell us for whom 
we should yote. Are we turning America over 
to England? Also see where the post office 
is out of the red. It ought to be, with all 
the stamps that are sold air mail, then go by 
slow boats. They are complaining of no let- 
ters; we send three, yes four sometimes, every 
week. Still, on January 14, our son wrote his 
wife he hadn’t had any letters from us since 
November. I sent all of them air mail. We 
haven't had one from him since December 22. 
Am sure he has written. 

Also put an end to them ever-popping-up 
strikes. Our boys work, go hungry, yes, swim 
rivers, have clothes frozen on them—not 8 
hours but 24 to 60 hours and they can’t 
strike. 

Also the subsidy—give them a fair price; 
let farmers raise what they can do the best, 

Then last but not least; we were asked to 
raise chickens, chickens, and more chickens. 
Everyone that had a back yard raised a few 
chicks. Results right now are too many 
chickens and eggs down; market feed is go- 
ing up 5 cents a 100 pounds, about every 
week. 

In the last war Melvin and I lost, or went 
in the red, on chickens about $600, wheat was 
$3 a bushel and so on; eggs down to nothing. 
There sure must be a remedy for this or very 
few chickens will be raised. Also there has 
been plenty of meat; guess some spoiled now. 
They tell us there will be a famine in meat 
in 60 days. 

Also here is a problem. I have always 
baked and everything. Mel doesn’t like 
baker's bread nor anything baked in a bakery. 
Well, we get from January 15 to March 31, 
10 pounds of sugar. Anyone knows that is 
not encugh; need some in bread and what- 
ever I bake, This sugar business sure helps 


the big monopoly. Krogers do a big busi- 
ness in baker goods right here in Allegan 
and so does every other bakery. : 

Also don’t make a mistake and have pro- 
hibition again, There were so many boot- 
leggers. See where the prohibition officers 
will spend $1,000,000 to get it dry. Why 
don't they buy $1,000,000 of war bonds to 
help get this war over; then let our sons 
and husbands decide whether they want pro- 
hibition, They are doing the fighting. 

Also hope that our men overseas can vote 
States’ ballots, not controlled by the Presi- 
dent; also they must be constitutional so 
they won’t throw them out, for they will try 
many tricks to keep some in the dark but 
I really believe we been fooled long enough. 

Also, I would like Senator Perper to get in 
the war. He wanted war so bad, am surprised 
that he is still in Washington. He should be 
in Japan. 

Am a poor speller and writer; hope you can 
read it. 

Yours sincerely, 


Having read the foregoing, have you 
any doubt but that these people know 
what is happening? Do you think they 
are not aware of the drives by pressure 
groups? They live near enough to war 
industries to know what is happening in 
some of those plants and to know what 
wages are paid therein. 

Let us not labor under the delusion 
that the folks back home are being fooled. 
They have been, perhaps they are, about 
some things, but not about everything. 


What Did You Do Today? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MAURICE J. SULLIVAN 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following poem from 
the Las Vegas Evening Review Journal, 
of Las Vegas, Nev., of February 9, 1944: 


WHAT DID YCU DO TODAY? 


(John W. McGoodwin, H. A. first class, 
stationed in Pensacola, Fla, and a member 
of the U. S. Naval Hospital staff there, sent 
the following poem to his mother, Mrs, J. W. 
Jones, in Henderson, Nev., after he had re- 
ceived it from England with the following 
comment: “Lt. Dean Shatlain, tank com- 
mander, amputated his own foot with a jack- 
knife and thought he was dying as he wrote 
the poem. He was rescued later by Ameri- 
cans after 2 hours of hiding and is now re- 
cuperating in a hospital in England.” The 
poem was written in Africa.) 

What did you do today, my friend, 

From morning til the nite? 
How many times did you complain 
That rationing is too tight? 
When are you going to start to do 
All of the things you say? 
A soldier would like to know, my friend, . 
What did you do today? $ 


We met the enemy today 
And tock the town by storm— 
Happy reading it will make 
For you tomorrow morn. 
You'll read with satisfaction 
The brief communiqué— 
We fought—but are you fighting— 
What did you do today? 
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My gunner died in my arms today— 
I feel his warm blood yet; 

Your neighbor's dying boy gave out 
A scream I'll never forget. 

On my right a tank was hit— 
A flash and then a fire— 

The stench of burning flesh 
Still rises from the pyre. 


What did you do today, my friend, 
To help us with the task? 
Did you work harder and longer for less, 
Or is that too much to ask? 
What right have I to ask you this? 
You will probably say— 
Maybe now you'll understand 
You see—I died today. 


The Tax Muddle 


EXTENSION Oi" REMARKS. 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit herewith a letter received today 
from a constituent relative to the tax 
muddle that we are now in. It strikes 
me that my constituent has made a good 
point, and it deserves consideration by 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
and the Bureau of Internal Revenue: 


JANESVILLE, Wis., February 11, 1944. 

Dear Mr. SMITH: You probably get many 
letters complaining about the present in- 
come- and Victory-tax forms, and there is 
one specific thing that I cannot understand 
about the 1943 form. On page 3 of the in- 
structions for form 1040, the following is 
said about the specific exemption from Vic- 
tory tax: 

“An exemption of $1,248 is allowed a hus- 
band and wife filing a joint return unless the 
Victory-tax net income of one spouse is less 
than $824, in which case the total exemption 
is limited to $624 plus the Victory-tax net 
income of such spouse.” 

-Why is it that a joint return, where the 
wife has a job outside the home, is entitled 
to twice as much exemption as the joint re- 
turn, where the wife has a family, and she 
stays home to look after the family? I un- 
derstand that it is patriotic for women to 
work in wai plants, but are we going to dis- 
courage families and family life? 

According to the ruling of the Internal 
Revenue Department on the above quotation, 
a farmer's wife, who helps her husband on 
the farm, cannot claim a Victory-tax exemp- 
tion, and an independent grocer’s wife, who 
helps her husband at the grocery store, 
cannot claim an exemption. 

It seems odd that a tax could be called a 
Victory tax which discourages a farmer's wife 
to help her husband on the farm, and which 
discourages a grocer’s wife to help her hus- 
band at the grocery. I thought that it was 
bringing victory nearer and quicker when a 
wife would step in and help her husband do 
chores on the farm, or a wife would step in 
and help her husband run his grocery store, 

I would appreciate to hear of your attitude 
toward this part of the Victory tax. 

Very truly yours, 
RAYMOND SCOTT. 
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Address of Brig. Gen. Benjamin O. Davis 
at Crispus Attucks High School Flag 
Dedication 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, on the 
evening of January 21, 1944, very im- 
pressive ceremonies were conducted at 
the Crispus Attucks High School, in In- 
dianapolis. when a service flag was dedi- 
cated to the young men and women of 
that school who have gone forth to 
serve their country in uniform. 

Crispus’ Attucks High School is one 
of the largest and most important of the 
Negro high schools of the United States. 
In many respects it tops all others. In- 
dianapolis is proud of it and of its prin- 
cipal, Russell A. Lane, who has demon- 
strated high qualities of leadership in 
educational work and civic enterprise. 

The promoters of the celebration were 
fortunate in securing a speaker worthy 
of the occasion, Brig. Gen. Benjamin O. 
Davis, who told from first-hand knowl- 
edge how the war is progressing and 
cited the brave and patriotic conduct of 
Negroes in the various theaters of opera- 
tion. 

I appreciate the courtesy of the House 
in granting my request for unanimous 
consent permitting General Davis’ 
speech to be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp. He spoke as follows: 


This should be a very proud occasion in the 
life of your community. I am honored to 
have a part in it. We are met here tonight 
to dedicate a service flag to the boys and girls 
who were students of Crispus Attucks High 
School and are now men and women, serving 
their Nation in uniform through its time of 
greatest crisis. 

You are the parents, the relatives, the 
friends of these brave young people. The ties 
are very close. But you do more than honor 
them tonight. You are drawn together now 
in an expression of your pride that this com- 
munity has assumed.its appropriate share 
in the defense of ideals of liberty which have 
particular significance for our race and peo- 
ple. 

These young people are your dearest posses- 
sions. You have given them freely. I know 
that each star in the flag which hangs here 
represents anxiety and heartache and sacri- 
fice to some Indianapolis family. Yet it is 
only these stars, and the many others on sim- 
tlar flags in auditoriums such as this through- 
out the country, which guarantee that the 48 
stars on the blue field of our Nation’s flag 
may stiil shine forth in freedom. 

This is total war. It has reached from 
foreign lands across both our protecting 
oceans to touch every phase of American life. 
No town has been too small to feel its in- 
fluence. We do not need to have our cities 
devastated by attack from the sky to realize 
how urgent has been its threat to our entire 
civilization. 

Colored men have gone out from our ports 
to man the lifelines of defense and attack in 
distant places which were hardly names to us 
when the Japs struck at Pearl Harbor. New 


Guinea and Guadalcanal, Pantelleria and 
Gela on the shore of Sicily—these have be- 
come words which live in glory because Amer- 
icans, colored as well as white, spent their 
blood there in defense of their country. 

Last August 31—and no later figures have 


| been anncunced—153,800 colored soldiers 


were serving overseas, which represents more 
than one quarter of the total number of col- 
ored soldiers in the Army. 

On that same date, the War Department 
announced that the total number of colored 
persons in the Army, including officers, en- 
listed men, nurses, warrant officers, hospital 
dietitians, physical therapy aides, and mem- 
bers of the Women’s Army Corps, was 582,861. 

Of this colored personnel, 57,323 were in 
the infantry, 58,328 in the coast and field 
artillery, 92,171 were in the engineers, and 
9,750 were in the cavalry. The remaining 
860,000 were in the other arms and services— 
Army Air Forces, Chemical Warfare Service, 
Quartermaster Corps, Armored Command, 
which is tanks, tank-destroyer command, and 
medical corps. 

There were 4,386 colored commissioned 
officers. Of that number, 395 were medical 
corps officers, 67 were dental corps officers, 
158 were chaplains, and there were 202 
nurses, 

I mention these figures, because I believe 
that on such an occasion as this it is fitting 
to examine the great contribution which col- 
ored people are making to the powerful army 


we have created to meet the challenge of the 


Nazi and the Jap. And I hope that in this 
process I may contribute to your understand- 
ing of the many-sided army in which so many 
of our men and women are serving and fight- 
ing. 

I have been a soldier all my life, and the 
Army is my life. I take pride in it and I like 
to see others filled with that same sense of 
pride. There has been plenty of reason for 
enormous pride in the exploits of our young 
men during the past 2 years of battle. 
Colored soldiers were among the first to go 
out, both across the Pacific and across the 
Atlantic. There is not a major expeditionary 
force overseas today which does not contain 
colored troops. 

Let me tell you about some of them. Over 
in New Guinea last spring, Brig. Gen. 
Hanford C. MacNider paraded the troops on 
the occasion of the first anniversary of the 
landing of American soldiers on that em- 
battled island. A colored general service en- 
gineer regiment which had seen service under 
fire had the distinction of leading the parade, 
because it had been the first American unit 
to arrive in the spring of 1942. 

Speaking to the assembled officers, noncoms, 
and enlisted men of the unit, General Mac- 
Nider said, and I quote, “Fellow soldiers, a 
year ago today when you stepped ashore as 
the first American troop unit in New Guinea 
you were making history. You've been mak- 
ing it ever since. You've had a part in the 
building and upkeep of all our airfields, 
and thus you've helped make possible the 
destruction of the convoy in the Bismarck 
Sea, the flying of the infantry over the 
mountains, a hundred enemy actions, 

“You've contributed your share to every 
crack we've taken at the Japs,” General 
MacNider continued. “You've built the 
causeways and the docks, even unloaded the 
ships so we could eat and fight. You've built 
roads and the mains which bring us water 
and the lines which give us our light and 
power. Some of you have been to war with 
the tanks. You know all about bombs, from 
hanging them on planes to having them 
hung on you.” 

And when General MacNider gave these 
men his highest praise. He said, “You're one 
of the workingest outfits in this man’s army. 
All of us over here are proud of you. All 
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Americans will be proud of you when your 
record gets into the histories.” 

Yes, all Americans are proud of an outfit 
which calls forth such a commendation as 
that. 

Or let me tell you about the four colored 
soldiers—infantrymen, these were—who were 
awarded the Legion of Merit, our country’s 
newest decoration, for acts of heroism they 
performed in Guadalcanal last March 27. 
The citation tells the story, and I should like 
to read it to you: 

“For exceptionally meritorious conduct in 
the performance of outstanding services on 
March 27, 1943, at Guadalcanal, by leaving 
the comparative safety afforded by a slit 
trench and advancing some 250 yards over 
open terrain, exposed to bombing from an 
enemy air raid, in order to assist in evacuat- 
ing casualties. This undertaking was accom- 
plished although enemy action continued, 
causing impenetrable dust, and confusion 
prevailed. Exceptional coolness and efficiency 
during exposure to danger were displayed 
while evacuating the wounded.” 

Let me high-light the picture just a little 
for you. Here are four enlisted men, one a 
private first class and the others privates, 
lying in a slit trench where they had sought 
shelter when the alarm was given. As the 
citation says, they were comparatively safe 
there. Except for a direct hit—when no 
one can protect himself—these men did not 
need to expose themselves, But there were 
other soldiers nearby who were not so fortu- 
nate. The bombs that missed the slit trench 
where these four lay caught some of their 
comrades. Then, disregarding the danger 
to themselves, the private first class and his 
three companions left their shelter. I have 
no doubt that some of the wounded men they 
helped to evacuate owe their lives to the 
courage and unselfish action of these four 
men. 

Not long ago the Four Hundred and Fifti- 
eth Antiaircraft Artillery Automatic Weapons 
Battalion had the honor of being cited by 
the commanding general of the Fifth Army 
in Italy, Lt. Gen. Mark W. Clark, for out- 
standing performance of duty. 

This battalion was the first American col- 
ored combat force to land on European soil, 
and it had been the first American colored 
combat force to land in north Africa. 

The action. which drew forth General 
Clark’s praise happened in the harbor of 
Naples, even before the unit had gone ashore. 
The troops were still aboard their ships when 
German bombers began a night attack on 
the American craft massed in the bay. 

On board one vessel the soldiers had been 
selected to man 40-millimeter weapons that 
were part of the ship’s armament. Because 
of the position of the hostile aircraft, the 
main antiaircraft defenses of the ship could 
not be maneuvered to produce effective fire. 
But the men of the Four Hundred and Fifti- 
eth could. An enemy bomber was picked up 
by searchlights and the American crew be- 
gan pumping shells at this target. Three 
hits were observed and the third seemed to 
tear off the right wing of the Nazi plane. 
The bomber crashed into the sea. 

During this same action, on a nearby ship 
that was carrying part of the men and equip- 
ment of this battalion, Master Sgt. Johnson 
Clark, of Detroit, jumped into a truck which 
was lashed to the deck and opened fire at a 
second bomber with a .60-caliber machine 
gun mounted on the cab. The Nazi, struck 
by Clark’s shots and by other fire being 
put up from the ship, crashed into the sea. 

That is the type of quick thinking and 
quick shooting which warms the hearts of 
Americans. The bravery and accuracy of fire 
demonstrated by those colored troops defi- 
nitely weakened the enemy's raid on im- 
portant harbor shipping. 
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General Clark left no question of his own 
high opinion of these troops. In commend- 
ing them he said, and I quote, “I am proud 
of the outstanding performance of duty of 
these soldiers in this baptism of fire. Their 
conduct was excellent and reflects the train- 
ing and discipline of their unit. The Fifth 
Army welcomes such soldiers.” 

But the Four Hundred and Fiftieth was 
just beginning its exploits that night. in 
Naples Harbor. Not long afterward we heard 
more about its men from a post somewhere 
in the front lines, and it was the same gun 
section that had accounted for the two 
bombers. 

Another Detroit man, Sgt. Herbert C. Tyler, 
is its section chief, One afternoon an ex- 
cited Italian farmer came running up to him, 
waving his arms wildly and pointing to a 
culvert about 800 yards from the position 
occupied by the section's guns. I don't be- 
lieve Sergeant Tyler had much of any idea 
what the Italian said, but it didn’t take him 
long to realize what he meant—trouble. 

He picked up his tommy gun, ordered three 
of his men to follow with their rifles, and 
led the group to the culvert. Before long, 
they were back with four German prisoners, 
who had surrendered without a struggle. But 
hidden in the culvert with them, these fel- 
lows had assembled a vast stock of mines, 
grenades, carbines, and TNT. Later it was 
brought out that they were sent on a mis- 
sion of sabotaging Army material. By quick 
and fearless action these four enlisted men 
of the Four Hundred and Fiftieth had neatly 
upset. their plans. 

I am a little reluctant to speak of the 
Ninety-ninth Fighter Squadron—not, I has- 
ten to say, because I do not take great pride 

im its achievements, but because during its 
operations from north African bases and 
later from bases established in Sicliy last 
summer my son, Lt. Col. Benjamin O. 
Davis, Jr., had the honor of being its com- 
manding officer. 

But in this case I feel that modesty should: 
be overruled in favor of a word about the 
service of this squadron, which first saw ac-. 
tion during the early days of June in dive- 
bombing attacks on the Italian island of 

' Pantelleria. This was after the capitula- 
` tion of the Germans and Italians in north 
Africa, you remember, but previous to the 
landings on Sicily. 

It was on June 18 that a flight of 6 planes 
from the Ninety-ninth first encountered: 
enemy planes. Over Pantelleria they met 
a force of 12 German FW-190's protecting 
bombers bent on raiding Allied garrisons 
which, by that date, had taken over the: 
island. Ten more German fighters hovered, 

_ upstairs, fying over. In this baptism of fire, 
the Ninety-ninth gave a praiseworthy ac- 
count of itself. The American colored pilots 
parried the Nazi thrust and caused the other 
planes to retreat with 2 of the Germans dam- 
aged. The Ninety-ninth suffered no losses. 

During a bomber escort mission to Sciacca, 
Italy, the squadron accounted for its first 
enemy plune. On that date, the Ninety- 
ninth was flying close escort for our bomb- 
ers, absorbing all of the attack of more than 
20 ME-109’s, Macchi 202's, and FW-190's. The 
Americans lost 2 of their planes, but Capt. 
Charles B Hall, of Brazil, Ind., downed the 
first plane credited to a colored pilot. After 
the ships returned, General Eisenhower him- 
self visited the airfield where the squadron 
was based and personally congratulated Cap- 
tain Hall on his victory. 

These few episodes, taken from the Army's 
records, are in the pattern of service which 
colored troops are performing on every Ameri- 
can battle front. But the Army is not all 
fighting. And before ever a man gets into 
combat there are many long—sometimes 
weary—months of training before he has ac- 


complished that necessary transition from 
civilian to soldier. 

That transition means far more than the 
exterior change of putting on a uniform. The 
uniform is his outward evidence of the new 
life to which he has dedicated himself, but 
his real dedication is a matter of the spirit. 

To many men who pass through the proc- 
esses of selective service and are sent to their 
first camp, I am afraid the Army may seem 
for a time to offer a strange and sometimes 
unreasonable life. This is as true of the white 
man as of the colored man, but I have often 
felt that there are prejudices and resentments, 
grown out of old experience, which make the 
colored man somewhat more apprehensive of 
what is in store for him when he enters 
Army life. 

Without comment on the merits of these 
prejudices, I should like to point out some of 
the distortions and anxieties which they may 
create in the minds of parents back home 
when they are sifted through the letters 
which the new trainee may write. 

The most important attribute of the soldier 
is a strong, healthy body. It must be trained 
to such a fiber of toughness as few civilians 


ever acquire. A healthy body is the soldier’s 


first shield and resource. Without it, he can 
never surmount the hardships of enemy ac- 
tion in difficult terrain. The calisthenics, 
the drilling, the gradually stiffening marches 
and bivouacs under the open sky are not de- 
signed by the Army for the purpose of making 
him uncomfortable. Some day, on some far 
feld, he may bless them, for they are the 
source of his strength to endure. 

War is not a soft thing. Even in such 
mechanized warfare as this, in the last analy- 
sis it is the soldier's strength which wins the 
battle. He may ride’to battle in a truck, but 
he will fight on his feet, and his feet had bet- 
ter be good. 


There are many complaints in letters back 


home during the first weeks of training. Do 
not take them too seriously, These men are 
Just beginning to find aching muscles, which 
they had never known existed before.. They 
are beginning to know fatigue, but they have 
not yet mastered it. They are learning in- 


-stant obedience to orders, but they have not 


yet discovered that this, again, is not some 
unreasonable compliance which the Army de- 
mands but is the basis of success in battle. 

Battles move swiftly, relentlessly. There 
is no time to question, to argue a little, to 
consider whether you will obey when a com- 
manding officer issues an order. He who 
hesitates may well have lost his life before 
he makes up his mind, and the disciplined 
soldier learns that instant obedience is both 
necessary and wise. 

Gradually the spirit of the soldier is born 
during these months of training. A man 
acquires pride in himself, pride in his outfit, 
pride in the Army, pride in his country 
which this Army represents. 

Many men will return to civilian life far 
better equipped to serve useful lives for what 
they have learned in the Army. The Army 
has need for many skills, and there are not 
enough who possess them to fill the need. So 
the Army has instituted its many technical 
schools at which trades and skills are taught 
which will be as useful in civilian life later on 
as they are now in combat. 

Many men, too, are learning for the first 
time through their Army experience how to 
read and write and count money and ap- 
proach the ordinary experiences of life with 
confidence. IIliterates who pass certain 
tests are inducted and then incorporated into 
special training units where these rudiments 
of education are taught. A large number of 
colored men are now undergoing this type of 
training, many from the agricultural regions 
of the South where they have never before 
had opportunities for schooling, To these 
lives the Army will have added incomparably. 
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Upon the basis of learning which they are 
acquiring, they may move forward to know- 
ledge which was beyond their reach before. 

Army experience is also cutting the rate 
of venereal disease. Although initially the 
Army would not accept a man with venereal 
disease, the regulation was changed some time 
ago so that men were accepted first with un- 
complicated cases of gonorrhea and more re- 
cently with uncomplicated cases of syphilis. 
Inductees infected with venereal disease are 
sent to hospitals at the reception centers 
where they undergo treatment. From these 
centers they are assigned to various units of 
the Army in the same manner as other 
soldiers. 

These facts should convince you that the 
Army experience, on the whole, is not a life 
to be looked upon with apprehension. It is 
hard, it is tough sometimes. It must be, to 
prepare us for these grim months we are fac- 
ing. No weaklings will come through them 


» easily. But before he has finished his Army 


career, a man acquires a new respect for 
himself. 

Colored soldiers are honored members of 
the Army. Guarding them—and all sol- 
diers—against local prejudice, Army justice 
operates to protect their interests when they 
may have been led astray in civilian com- 
munities. 

I do not know that it is generally known, 
but the commanding officer of a soldier ar- 
rested in a civilian community Js directed: to 
ask the civilian authorities to surrender him 
for trial. 

Not all such requests are honored, for a 
soldier, as well as a civilian, is under civil 
jurisdiction when he leaves the boundaries 
of his Army post. But in those instances 
where civilian authorities do not comply, the 
refusal is transmitted to the War Depart- 
ment. Additional requests are made. The, 
result is often—though not always—the sur- 
render of the soldier to the custody ef his 
commanding officer, to face the unprejudiced 
justice of military law. 

I have said that I feel honored to be here 
tonight. I want to repeat it. To the rela- 


tives and friends, I should like to offer my 


congratulations on the young men and wom- 


en to whom you are dedicating this service 


fiag. In such evidence of our single-minded 
devotion to one great cause lies the strength 
of this Nation. Victory will be ours. We 
cannot fail. You may read it in these stars. 


— — — 


Lincoln 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my own remarks, I 
am including the Lincoln Day speech de- 
livered by Justice Francis E. Rivers, of 
the city court of the city of New York, 
last Thursday evening at the Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., before the an- 
nual Lincoln banquet by the Republican 
Members of the United States Senate, 
House of Representatives, and the 
League of Republican Women of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Justice Rivers is one 
of the most brilliant of the colored race 
in America. We from Kansas are par- 
ticularly proud of him because he is a 
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native of our State. I am sure that 
many will be glad of this opportunity to 
read the very able address he gave on 
Abraham Lincoln: 


Fellow Americans, we are fortunate in 
these desperate times to be able to repair 
to an over-soul for inspired leadership. I 
would pay tribute tonight to the noblest of 
the many great properties of this transcend- 
ent figure. 

On September 22, 1862, Abraham Lincoln 
achieved his last step in putting in proper 
perspective the intricate mass of problems in- 
volved in the relationship of slavery and 
union. It was the conclusion that abolition 
of slavery was morally right and that what 
was morally right was the best aid to pre- 
serving the Union, 

He had reached this decision through 
serious reflection—through prayer on bended 
knees—and through the most tortuous soul- 
searing years ever endured by any American, 

He was not aided by the pride in moral 
exaltation and the sureness of conviction of 
a Sumner or a Garrison. In fact such was 
his distaste for ascribing to himself moral 
virtue that he asserted military necessity as 
the sole ground for his decision favoring free- 
dom. 

But in 1862, just as today, the embittered 
prejudice which would deny any advance 
to the Negro, made it so that moral courage 
had to be the first requisite of any American 
leader who dared to do an act calculated to 
improve fundamentally the lot of the colored 
man in these United States. 

Mere intellectual depth or shrewd intuitive 
statesmanship or political smartness or mill- 
tary astuteness could never have served a 
man to brave the storm which engulfed Lin- 
coln when on September 22, 1862, and again 
on January 1, 1863, he signed and made 
effective the emancipation proclamation. 

How aptly this Biblical verse fits Lincoln: 

“For it became him, for whom are all 
things, and by whom are all things, in bring- 
ing many sons unto glory, to make the cap- 
tain of their salvation perfect through suf- 
ferings.” 

Suffering was the main element perfecting 
Lincoln, the captain of America’s salvation 
in its darkest days. And in this process of 
growing through pain, so deep had become 
his faith in America and so understanding 
his knowledge of America that his mind was 
America. 

He knew then that when he had suffered 
till his mind recognized abolition of slavery 
as morally right, that the controlling public 
opinion of America would likewise feel that 
all Americans must be free because it was 
right. And being so thoroughly American 
he had faith, despite any storm of abuse 
and prejudice, that the majority of Ameri- 
cans were fundamentally fair and would 
favor what was decent. 

Lincoln gave the example of a great na- 
tional leader who made prevail the aspira- 
tions of the enlightened majority rather 
than the cynicism and blind prejudices of 
the few. His was a brilliant grasp of public 
relations and timing which sprang from his 
deep-seated convictions which were part of 
the inmost soul of America. 

The faith that America is at heart decent, 
the moral courage and practical insight to 
give the inspired leadership needed to en- 
courage fair men to persist in their course, 
without regard to consequences—this is 
what Lincoln means today to every sincere 
American citizen no matter what his race, 
color, or creed. 

All Negroes, in common with other loyal 
Americans, are grateful to this martyred 
leader for having extirpated the blot of 
slavery from our national life. However, it 
is a challenging standard of the leadership 
which America deserves today, rather than 
because of appreciation of past acts, that 


the American citizen cherishes and reveres 
the memory of Abraham Lincoln. 

We would have this challenge continually 
held before us—continually given present- 
day application and not exist merely as a 
subject for tribute on special occasions. 

Today, as in 1862, America needs the zeal 
and intelligent effort of all its citizens. The 
recent revelations showing that our foes 
combine an incredible savagery with their 
fighting skills make us realize that a new re- 
serve of national strength must be tapped 
to insure the speedy crushing of these in- 
human enemies. Such reserves of human 
spirit exist in our democracy, but without 
moral leadership they cannot be evoked. 

the past decade we have witnessed 
in our leadership an indifference 
to moral principle. A national administra- 
tion has presented as its chief concern the 
“forgotten man.” At the same time it has 
abandoned the Negro citizen to the mercies 
of local bigots. 

Such betrayal of the Negro, it has at- 
tempted to justify upon the craven ground 
that anti-Negro forces must be always ap- 
peased, lest they wreck a New Deal program 
or cause our defeat by sabotage of the war 
effort. 

Such a national leadership is without 
moral courage and wrong in its American 
instincts since it assumes that the majority 
of Americans would rather endure defeat 
than see fairness accorded the Negro. 

Contrast with such unmoral conduct the 
brave action of Lincoln: he risked loss of 
the disloyal Americans who laid down their 
arms and deserted because of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. He knew that this cou- 
rageous blow for freedom would inspire the 
great majority of Américans to fight that 
much harder. : 

In these anxious days there occur frequent 
instances of the American uniform failing 
to protect the Negro citizen against the mis- 
treatment of discrimination, segregation, as- 
sault, and even homicide perpetrated upon 
him by disloyal Americans in America. 

A national leadership misreads the temper 
of the people in not recognizing that this 
outrageous condition constitutes the burn- 
ing moral issue facing America today. 

The present administration having thus 
failed, new national leadership must be found 
soon to face and meet successfully this ines- 
capable issue. Continued default in the duty 
of courage will compel at an early date the 
disappearance of moral fiber in all American 
leadership. 

Here then is the Republican Party’s oppor- 
tunity to regenerate American life by in- 
fusing it again with moral principle. To 
grasp this opportunity its leadership must 
successfully measure up to the challenge of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

The Republican Party would fail to meet 
this challenge if it avoided taking a position 
on this serious moral issue, in the hope that 
by not antagonizing powerful forces, it would 
become the beneficiary of various discon- 
tents and hates. This party will be recreant 
if it copies the present leadership and allies 
itself with anti-Negro forces as the easy way 
to win control. It will have lost its soul— 
and the election. 

The Republican Party’s career nationally 
and locally has shown that it achieves its 
most victorious estate when it intelligently 
infuses moral principles into its leadership. 
The American electorate signally rewarded 
the courage of Lincoln and the Republican 
Party in the 1864 elections. It was when the 
Republican Party was forging the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments with 
fires of moral courage and enthusiasm that it 
won the approval of the American Nation in 
election after election. 

History proves that adherence to the ideals 
of Lincoln by the Republican Party is the 
only way in which America will be made to 
face bravely this burning moral issue, the 
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continued evasion of which imperils our 
national character. 

But in emulating Abraham Lincoln, the 
Republican Party does more than render 
Justice to the Negro; it makes America the 
strong and spiritual Nation it was meant 
to be. 

What does Lincoln mean to the Negro? 
To the Negro the great-souled leadership of 
Lincoln contains the fundamental impulses 
of American democracy. In fact, Lincoln’s 
soul not only is America; it also embodies the 
America that is to be; an America in which 
the practiced way of life will square with 
the professed ideals of our Nation. 

To achieve such a Nation requires that 
great moral leadership shall again arise. 

The Negro wants to recapture today his 
traditional part in helping the Republican 
Party develop this moral leadership necessary 
to make live in deeds the true meaning of 
Abraham Lincoln. 


The Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN TE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, so many 
articles appearing in the press in regard 
to the soldier vote have been ill-informed 
and in many instances grossly mislead- 
ing that I am particularly, pleased to note 
in one of the papers in my district a 
letter which discusses the whole subject 
with remarkable lucidity and analytical 
power. Particularly noteworthy is the 
writer’s treatment of the lessons to be 
drawn from the Hayes-Tilden contro- 
versy. 

This letter, writen by Charles C. Chase, 
appeared in the Kennebunk Star of Fri- 
day, February 4, 1944, and reads as 
follows: 

PROPOSED PLAN FOR SERVICE VOTING COURTS 

BITTER CONTEST OVER RETURNS 
KENNEBUNK, February 1. 
EDITOR OF STAR: 

The more one reads about the proposed 
conduct of service voting, the clearer it be- 
comes that its advocates are either stupid or 
desire a ballot limited to voting for the Pres- 
ident and Vice President and, in either case, 
are courting a bitter and lengthy contest 
over the November election returns. 

Their failure to be realistic about the fact 
that, mechanically, it would be an impossible 
job for the Federal Government unless the 
service ballot was confined to voting for the 
President and Vice President only, and their 
utter disregard of the right to vote for State 
candidates by the service citizens, leads only 
to the conclusion that it is a purely par- 
tisan measure of sinister intent. 

Nor is there anything in the forced com- 
promise to date to alter that view. 

California, for example, conducts an elec- 
tion in November not only for the purpose of 
voting for the President and Vice President, 
but for Representatives from each of 23 
Congressional Districts, with a necessarily 
different ballot for each. 

The State has 80 assembly and 20 State 
senatorial districts each of which require a 
different ballot, 100 in all. 

Moreover, counties and cities will have 
matters, as well as candidates, which will 
have to be approved or disapproved by the 
voters in the same election in November all 
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of which adds up, in ballots, to hundreds 
of thousands in number and many in variety. 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE 


Our own State provides another example. 

In mid-June a State-wide primary election 
Is held in which the political parties ballot 
on their respective candidates for Governor, 
for Congress, and in the 16 counties for 
county officers; in all, 16 different ballots. 
Three months later the State election is 
held at which another 16 ballots are re- 
quired, followed in November by the Presi- 
dential election. 

These are the requirements of only two 
States. 

Multiply these by 24, with more added to 
account for other elections in several States 
and the difficulty of it all—and the intent— 
is clear. 

The job of handling an election is tremen- 
dous even for the States, with their estab- 
lished voting machinery. Surely a govern- 
ment said to be suffering from a labor short- 
age is going to find it almost impossible. One 
need only turn to the 1944 income-tax return 
for a current example of Government bun- 
gling. 

The States elect a President through elec- 
tors selected in a manner provided by their 
legislatures. All Congress may do is decide 
the date when the electors shall be chosen 
and the date of meeting to cast their vote, 
State boards deliver certificates of election to 
the electurs who thereafter meet in their re- 
spective States, cast, certify, and seal their 
ballots and send them to the President of the 
United States Senate. 

Article XII, section 1, of the amendments to 
the Constitution provides “the President of 
the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, open all these 
certificates, and the yotes shall then be count- 
ei * * +” Sounds perfectly simple, but 
who is to do the counting? 


NATION NEARLY DISRUPTED 67 YEARS AGO 


That question nearly disrupted the Nation 
67 years ago. The country had not emerged 
from the bitterness of the Civil War. Not 
only did Federal troops remain in the South 
but many northerners held State offices in 
Southern capitals, Old angers and hates were 
renewed, causing prudent men in both sec- 
tions to urge unity and peace for the safety of 
the Republic. The New York Democrat, Til- 
den, on the morning following the election, 
seemed to have 184 electoral votes, 1 short 
of a majority, The Democrats’ hopes of carry- 
ing the election had been high, since they had 
gained largely in the recent elections for Con- 
gress and were in control of most of the 
Southern States. The Republican expecta- 
tions of emerging with a victory out of this 
unhappy mess lay in Oregon and California, 
which seemed certain, and in South Carolina, 
Florida, and Louisiana, where there were 
troops and carpetbaggers from the North. 
Altogether the Hayes forces believed they 
could count on 185 votes, which was enough. 

EACH PARTY CLAIMED VICTORY 

As a result of the disputes and desperate 
partisan practices in the three Southern 
States both the Republicans and the Demo- 
crats sent returns to Congress, each Claiming 
victory. In Congress the House of Represent- 
atives was Democratic and the Senate was 
Republican In due course the President of 
the Senate was presented with two certified 
sets of returns from each of the three South- 
ern States and from Oregon, which the Re- 
publicans had counted in their victory col- 
umn on the morning after the election. The 
President of the Senate, who was a Repub- 
lican, was to open the ballots. But who was 
to count them? Hayes was elected if the 
President of the Senate was to do the count- 
ing; Tilden, if a joint convention of both 
Houses did so, A deadlock and no election 
was to be the result if the two bodies acted 
separately. 


The inauguration date was March 4, for- 
tunately 3 months after the December 6 
meeting date of the electors. Compromise 
was indeed necessary to avert disaster. The 
compromise was an appointment by Congress 
of an electoral commission, consisting of five 
Members of the House, five Members of the 
Senate, and five Justices of the Supreme 
Court. Of this commission, eight were Re- 
publicans and seven were Democrats. 

After investigation and many arbitrary de- 
cisions, the commission, by a majority of one 
vote (cast by a Republican), declared the 
Republicans had won in each State where 
there was a dispute. Congress then an- 
nounced that Hayes had been elected Presi- 
dent for the next 4 years. He was inaugu- 
rated March 4, 1877. 

The country had survived a near crisis. 
The essential continuity of Government had 
been preserved by a perilously narrow margin, 
caused by questionable and conflicting au- 
thority in certifying the returns on the vote 
for electors, 


ANGER NOW EXCEEDS THAT OF 1876 


In this 1944 election, as in 1876, the States 
must issue the certificates of the electors— 
their authority for casting their votes for 
President. Suppose a Federal voting com- 
mission should certify votes which were 
unacceptable to State election boards, the 
latter claiming they did not conform to the 
laws of their States (several Southern States 
now contend they will refuse to tolerate such 
an infringement), might there not again 
arise the contesting blocks of votes which 
would peril the succession? 

The danger now would exceed that of 1876, 
however. The Congress convenes on Janu- 
ary 3. Several days might elapse before get- 
ting down to business. By January 20 the 
new President must have been declared 
elected if the succession is to be continuous, 
This is a dangerously short time in which 
to settle the contest. 

Surely in a close election partisan feeling 
would be great and the issue between some 
of the States and the Federal commission 
might become as acute as in 1876. If the 
Federal commission were determined to have 
its way or several of its necessarily partisan 
members were resolute men, a repetition of 
1876 is possible. Is such a risk necessary 
in time of war? 

SERVICEMEN MAY VOTE UNDER PRESENT LAW 


Nobody is trying to disenfranchise anybody. 
Obviously any person in the service, regard- 
less of where located, can vote if legally en- 
titled to do so and will take the time to write 
a letter to his secretary of state. That he 
will find these officials cooperative there 
need be no doubt. 

All the Federal Government needs to do 
is to continue as a first-class mail carrier. 
There are enough interested and vigilant 
politicians of both parties left at home in 
all States to see to it that absent citizens 
have a chance to vote. 

As to citizens of Maine, they can be certain 
of their chance as our absentee voting stat- 
utes are simple, easily complied with and the 
State officials alert to their duty. 

CHARLES C. CHASE, 


— — —— 


Jews in Palestine 


REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH L. PFEIFER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. PFEIFER. Mr. Speaker, it is very 
evident the time is at hand when we 
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cannot go any further without raising 
our voice in protest over the continued 
unwillingness of Great Britain to relax 
her stringent rule regarding the immi- 
gration of Jews to Palestine. 

The humiliation and atrocities to 
which they have been subjected, partic- 
ularly on the European Continent, sur- 
passes anything that has come to the 
attention of the civilized world. 

Their position is insecure. In the 
countries where they are not persecuted, 
they feel a gratitude tempered by fear 
lest this may not endure. This constant 
atmosphere of fear is no good for any in- 
dividual or group of individuals in the 
free exercise and development of mind 
and body. Anti-Semitism is always lurk- 
ing around the corner, a danger not 
only to the Jews but to the moral and 
Sieg balance of their gentile neigh- 

ors. 

What can we do to relieve this situa- 
tion? We can either take them into our 
fold or help to secure for them a place 
where they may gather and develop into 
a nation and a country of their own. A 
national existence of their own seems to 
be the consensus of opinion. But where? 
Each nation seems to shirk the responsi- 
bility. Several areas have been men- 
tioned but have proven to be a fiasco, 
Jewish tradition, religious and national, 
knows only one promised land, and that 
is Palestine. It is the rightful home of 
the Jewish people. This territory which 
has been assigned for the Jewish na- 
tional home, through the Balfour decla- 
ration to the Jews, on November 2, 1917, 
is only 10.000 miles square, a very small 
portion of the vast Arabian territory 
which is about 1,500,000 square miles, 

This is the same Palestine which the 
Bible has described as a land flowing 
with milk and honey, and the historians 
tell us that it supported a population of 
4,000,000 in the Roman and Grecian era, 

During the centuries that followed, 
misrule has been so evident that neglect 
ot this holy place soon converted it into 
a desolated area. Sand dunes replaced 
vegetation and cities dwindled. 

Now, let us see what has been done 
to this holy land, which is about the 
size of Belgium or Sicily, since the Jews 
began their development in 1920. They 
have not only doubled its population, but 
through their determination to rebuild 
the ancient homeland of the Jewish 
people, they have converted this rapidly 
disintegrating area into a semi-indus- 
trial and agricultural country. 

They not only had to acquire land but 
had to reclaim it, drain it, reforest it, 
fertilize it, irrigate it, electrify it, and 
industrialize it with new industries which 
today number textile, chemical, electri- 
cal, building, and clothing. A credit to 
any nation, Its agricultural population 
of 800,000 will be trebled in the near 
future due to irrigation possibilities, Its 
cities now, which at one time were de- 
serted, are well inhabited and electrified. 
Tel-Aviv is now a city of 200,000, where 
only 30 years ago was merely sand dunes, 
and Haifa rapidly growing into a city of 
500,000. 

This growth of the Jewish national 
home and its achievements in many fields 
commands the admiration of the world 
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and, certainly a source of pride to the 
Jewish people. 

Palestine in general has become a new 
world. The large increase of Jewish pop- 
ulation, which is about 1,500,000 today, 
has not displaced any of the native popu- 
lation. In fact, we are informed that it 
has caused an increase in the Arab popu- 
lation. This has been confirmed by Mr. 
Malcolm MacDonald, secretary for the 
colonies in the Chamberlain government, 
when he stated in the House of Com- 
mons on November 24, 1938: 

The Arabs cannot say that the Jews are 
driving them out of their country. If not a 
single Jew had come to Palestine after 1918, 
I believe .aat the Arab population of Pales- 
tine today would still have been around the 
600,000 figure, instead of over 1,000,000 as at 
present, at which it had been stable under 
the Turkish rule. It is because the Jews who 
have come to Palestine bring modern health 
services and other advantages, that the Arab 
men and women who would have been dead 
are alive today, that Arab children who would 
never have drawn breath have been born and 
grow strong. 


The assurance by the English Govern- 
ment of a Jewish national home in Pal- 
estine, initiated over a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, was mainly responsible for the 
country’s mighty advance. The perse- 
cutions of the minorities during the 
World War No, 1 was the seed for the de- 
velopment of this home, with the hope 
that such atrocities would never again 
occur. But, before and during the pres- 
ent World War, the atrocities became 
more and more brutal. Millions of Jews 
were slaughtered. Every attempt was 
made to stop these atrocities, but to no 
avail. His Holiness Pope Pius XI, cog- 
nizant of these brutalities, interceded on 
several occasions and offered his services 
to guarantee safe passage, whenever pos- 
sible, for the transportation of the op- 
pressed minorities to their homeland in 
Palestine. But unfortunately this did not 
materialize. His pleas and the in- 
creased atrocities have stirred the entire 
civilized world to act with greater 
urgency toward making it a reality. 
Palestine for the Jews. A homeland of 
their own. But what have we accom- 
plished, and how does the situation stand 
today? 

At a time when millions of European 
Jews have been massacred by the Nazis, 
we face a possibility of closure of the 
only door of escape for the 2,000,000 Jews 
who still survive the tortures and who 
are imploring the civilized world to pro- 
vide them with means of escape from the 
Nazi murderers through the white pa- 
per of May 17, 1939, issued by the British 
Government, which closes Palestine to all 
Jewish immigration on March 31, 1944, 
and to which I protested at the time of 
issuance of this white paper and asked 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt to do all 
in his power to have Great Britain 
rescind that order and to remind His 
Britannic Majesty of the mandate for 
Palestine adopted by the Council of the 
League of Nations on July 24, 1922. This 
treaty specifically stated that any 
changes must be with our assent. 

Mr. Winston Churchill informs us 
that— 

His Majesty's Government have no inten- 
tions of repudiating the obligations into 


which they have entered toward the Jewish 
people. 

And also stated: 

The position is that His Majesty's Govern- 
ment are bound by a pledge which is ante- 
cedent to the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions * * + and regrets very much that 
the pledge of the Balfour Declaration, en- 
dorsed as it has been by successive Govern- 
ments, and the conditions under which we 
obtained the mandate, have both been vio- 
lated by the Governments’ proposals, There 
is much in this white paper which is allen 
to the spirit of the Balfour Declaration. 

Is it fair then for the democratic world 
to be standing idly by and permit this 
white paper to go into effect? I, for 
one, do not believe so. This pledge of a 
home for refuge should not be closed to 
the still wandering persecuted scattered 
Jews throughout Europe, numbering 
about 2,000,000, whose eyes are focused 
on Palestine, 

Should the doors of Palestine be closed 
to them through the action of the white 
paper, we ought, then, bow our heads in 
shame, for through this act of closure we 
would encourage the Nazi’s regime to 
continue their brutalities and extermi- 
nate the remaining Jews. It would be a 
signal for Hitler to continue his atroci- 
ties until his aim has been accomplished. 

We, as a democratic people, cannot 
and will not tolerate such brutalities. 
The Congress of the United States 
should, and undoubtedly will, approve 
unanimously any resolution that offers 
protection of the persecuted minorities. 

You all recall the statement of Prime 
Minister Neville Chamberlain, 20 years 
ago, when he said: 

A great responsibility will rest upon the 
Zionists, who, before long, will be proceed- 
ing, with joy in their hearts, to the ancient 
seat of their people. Theirs will be the task 
to build up a new prosperity and a new 
civilization in old Palestine, so long neg- 
lected and misruled. 


Now, let us look over the record of the 
Jewish people since occupying Palestine. 
What do we find? We find that the 
Jewish people have lived up to their re- 
sponsibility and have made Palestine 
what it is today. I agree with Prime 
Minister Churchill, referring to the 
Chamberlain statement, when he said: 

Well, they have answered his call. They 
have fulfilled his hopes. How can he find 


it in his heart to strike them this mortal 
blow? 


The Jewish people of Palestine have 
not only shown interest in their home- 
land but have done much to aid the Al- 
lied cause. The Jewish troops now 
number over 30,000 volunteers and have 
contributed much toward winning the 
war. Many of the Jewish youth of Pal- 
estine have already paid the supreme 
sacrifice in the line of battle and their 
loved ones at home aid our allied armies 
by operating war plants and in the trans- 
portation of vital implements of war. 

The Jewish troops are not only fight- 
ing to save their Jewish brethren of Eu- 
rope but are fighting to help save the 
lives of our boys as well. They are a part 
of our integrate forces. They are fight- 
ing to help save the democratic way of 
life, to which they have already con- 
tributed much, 
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Mr. Churchill, the dynamic force that 
he is, respected by all, even by the Axis 
nations though they care not to admit, 
has the opportunity now to enforce his 
words by concrete action. He should 
persuade His Britannic Majesty to abro- 
gate this white paper, and together with 
the Allied nations, particularly with the 
United States through its War Refugee 
Board, create now a haven for these 
Jews. Get them out of the Nazi-con- 
trolled countries. Give them temporary 
shelter with the hope that Palestine will 
keep its doors open forever to welcome 
them. 

Mr. Speaker, and Members of the 
House, hearings are now being held by 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs con- 
cerning the welfare of the persecuted 
minorities. I know a resolution will be 
adopted by that committee by a unani- 
mous vote and I hope this House will 
adopt it likewise. 


Views of a Capable Officer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a most interesting and thought 
stimulating letter from Lt. Col. Alfred 
G. Karger, a very capable officer of the 
Chemical Warfare Service, written some- 
where in Europe. Lieutenant Colonel 
Karger has a host of friends in Wash- 
ington and Cincinnati and, indeed 
throughout the country. His father, the 
late Gus Karger, Sr., was an outstanding 
newspaper correspondent and an inti- 
mate friend of President Taft. I esteem 
it a privilege to request unanimous con- 
sent for the printing of Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Karger’s letter in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

It is as follows: 

HEADQUARTERS, EIGHTH INFANTRY 

DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE DIVISION 
CHEMICAL OFFICER, A. P. O 
No. 8, CARE OP POSTMASTER, 
New York, N. F., January 21, 1944. 
Hon. Louis LUDLOW, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Louis: Well, here's one of the letters 
that I promised you I'd write when I got over- 
seas. It has to do with that pet theme of 
mine that I hammered on so desperately and 
with such futility during the pre-war period 
when lethargy and romantic pacifism had a 
Strangle hold on the smug and complacent 
citizenry. 

Now we are beginning to hear echoes of 
such talk as disarmament, small standing 
army, and the same general interest being 
aroused as before in matters of national de- 
fense and preparedness. If these people who 
are starting their propaganda machines turn- 
ing out this sort of bunk could just go 
through the 3 years that I have spent watch- 
ing our Nation struggle to establish a military 
machine—could see the terrific expenditures 
made necessary by the exigencies of the emer- 
gency—conditions which could have been so 
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easily remedied by a little foresight and un- 
derstanding—they would stop selling this 
poisonous doctrine of isolationism. We know 
that the world is a small one now and that we 
cannot shut ourselves off from reality and 
be safe. 

No nation Can consider geographic condi- 
tions as bringing them safety. We were not 
bombed in the States but that does not mean 
that we could not have been. It was only due 
to the fact that our enemies were kept busy 
in another hemisphere while we were granted 
that all-important factor of time to equip 
ourselves and incidentally to furnish our fu- 
ture (at that time) and our present allies 
with the weapons of war to protect us from 
any form of invasion. 

Now we are preparing to invade. Many 
things have prevented this action earlier and 
certainly one of those conditions was a lack 
of the wherewithal to invade. Weapons, am- 
munition, trained men, transportation, and 
many other considerations of invasion poten- 
tiality had to be gotten from scratch and have 
helped to prolong this war at the horrible 
cost of lives, limbs, and property. Before 
anyone acts upon ill advice regarding reduc- 
tion of our Military Establishment and equip- 
ment to any bare minimum let those who are 
sincerely interested (not just politically 
minded sinners against the commonweal) 
await the return of those of us who have 
seen some of the damage that their 
earlier indoctrination has produced and from 
us secure a picture that may change the mind 
of the unknowing pacifist to that of a realist. 

I hope that you are well and that your du- 
ties are not so heavy that you are injuring 
your health. Your conscientiousness and at- 
tention to your job have always been a sub- 
ject of my admiration. Fond regards and 
best wishes to you and yours. As ever your 
friend, 

Gus. 


Three Hundred and Fourteenth Troop- 
Carrier Group Contribution to Infantile- 
Paralysis Fund 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I had the 
honor and pleasure this morning at the 
request of Maj. William H. Hodges to 
present to the President of the United 
States in behalf of the Three Hundred 
and Fourteenth Troop-Carrier Group, 
now serving abroad, a check in the 
amount of $1,668, which was their con- 
tribution to the fund for infantile- 
paralysis sufferers. Mr. Speaker, this 
certainly is one of the most commend- 
able things that has come to my atten- 
tion since our young men have been 
abroad. 

Major Hodges, I am proud to say, 
comes from my home town, Washington, 
N. C., and entered the Army sometime 
before Pearl Harbor, a private. My 
home town and State are proud of his 
record and the part he has taken in 
raising this fund, which will enable un- 
fortunate children to enjoy life and grow 
to strong manhood and womanhood. 

I insert Major Hodges’ letter to me 
and Colonel Stiles’ letter to the Presi- 
dent: 


HEADQUARTERS, THREE HUNDRED AND 
FOURTEENTH TROOP CARRIER 
GROUP, A. A. F., 
New York, N. Y. February 4, 1944. 
Hon. HERBERT C. BONNER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear HERBERT: I am calling on you again 
for a special favor. On the last trip that our 
President made in this theater, our organi- 
zation was fortunate in being honored by 
having hin. to visit us. We gave a review 
for him, and were host to him for luncheon. 

The President's visit here inspired the men 
to do something for the infantile paralysis 
fund. The check and plaque I am forward- 
ing to you, requesting that you arrange to 
make this presentation to the President 
for us. 

In our group we have men from most of 
the 48 States. In presenting this token of 
appreciation, the members of our group con- 
sider it a distinct pleasure to contribute: to 
the infantile paralysis fund. 

With kindest personal regards to both you 
and Eva, I remain, 

Sincerely, 
BILL. 
(Maj. Wm. M. Hodges, 0559934). 


HEADQUARTERS, THREE HUNDRED AND 
FOURTEENTH TROOP CARRIER 
Group, A. A. F., 
New York, N. Y., February 1, 1944, 
The Honorable FRANKLIN 'D. ROOSEVELT, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Presipent: Your visit to the 
Castelvetrano Army Air Base last December 
8 inspired the enclosed “Mile of Dimes” con- 
tribution to the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis. 

The plaque is being sent to you by the 
personnel o- this group as a personal me- 
mento of your visit. 

On behalf of myself, my fellow officers, and 
the enlisted men, I wish you a very happy 
birthday. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLAYTON STILEs, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Air Corps, 
Commanding. 


Strikes and Work Stoppages 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
House of Representatives on two occa- 
sions has passed legislation which de- 
prives labor unions during the war of the 
benefits derived from the National Labor 
Relations Act, and other legislation, 
should strikes or slow-downs in wartime 
occur. The Senate did not concur in 
this provision. On January 13, 1944, the 
gentleman from Virginia, Representative 
SMITH, again offered this same proposal 
in his bill, H. R. 3962, which was re- 
ferred to the Labor Committee of the 
House. No action has been taken on this 
bill, despite the mounting number of 
walk-outs and stoppages of work in war 
plants. On February 10 I wrote the 
chairman of the Labor Committee, 
urging immediate action on the Smith 
bill. 
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Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include as part of my remarks the let- 
ter I wrote to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Labor, the gentlewoman from 
New Jersey [Mrs. Norton]. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The letter referred to follows: 


Hon. MARY T. Norton, Chairman, 
Committee on Labor, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN NORTON: I am writing with 
reference to House Resolution 3962, by Mr. 
Surrh of Virginia, a bill to prohibit strikes 
and other interruptions of production during 
the present war. 

I am hopeful that by this time you have 
set dates for hearings in which all interested 
parties may be given an Opportunity to appear 
before your committee to consider this pro- 
posal. I know of nothing that would add to 
the morale of our service men and women 
more than the enactment of H. R. 3962. 

With due deference to the expressed inten- 
tion of labor unions to abide by their “no 
strike” agreement made some 2 years ago, 
strikes continue to mount in war industries, 
It is the responsibility and duty of the Con- 
gress of the United States to enact suitable 
legislation to the end that walk-outs, leck- 
outs, and labor stoppages be prohibited dur- 
ing the existence of the present global war. 

Mr. William Green, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, speaking in Kansas 
City this week before the convention of the 
International Boilermakers’ Union, urged 
labor to stay on the job and keep producing 
to the limit of their ability until final victory 
is won. On this same day that Mr. Green 
made this appeal 2,000 American Federation 
of Labor foundry workers voted to remain on 
strike in Chicago. This is just one example 
of the mounting and increasing number of 
man-days lost as the war gces well into its 
third year. 

The Smith bill, H. R. 3962, is strictly a war 
measure, and under its provisions the pro- 
posals of the bill would cease to be effective 
at the end of 6 months following termina- 
tion of hostilities in the present war. The 
people of America are fed up with the dilly- 
dallying tactics which have been followed 
consistently in the past and demand action 
on the part of the administration and the 
Congress in preventing the loss of even 1 
production hour that would provide neces- 
sary implements of war to our fighting forces, 

I hope that you will call your committee 
together at an early date for the considera- 
tion of this meritorious proposal, and I shall 
appreciate your notifying me the dates the 
hearings will be held. 

With best wishes. I am, 

Yours very truly, 
E. C; GATHINGS, 
Member of Congress, 
First District, Arkansas. 


Converting Coal Into Gasoline and Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. IVOR D. FENTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuecday, February 15, 1944 


FENTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to refer to the bill H. R. 3209, which 
would authorize the construction and 
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operation of demonstration plants to pro- 
duce synthetic liquid fuels from coal and 
other substances, in order to aid the pros- 
ecution of the war, to conserve and in- 
crease the oil resources of the Nation, 
and for other purposes. 

From the hearings on this bill it can 
be concluded that there are two main 
processes for converting coal into gaso- 
line and oil. The first is the Berguis hy- 
drogenation process, in which hydrogen 
gas is used at high temperatures, and 
the second process, the Fischer-Tropsch 
process, where the coal is first converted 
to water gas, which is a mixture of car- 
bon monoxide and hydrogen. 

In considering the location of the dem- 
onstration plants provided for in this 
bill, which I regard as of great national 
value, it must be recognized that there 
are two general factors of utmost im- 
portance. The first of which is the sup- 
ply of raw materials such as coal, power, 
and water, and the second the consuming 
market for the liquid fuel. 

In considering these two vital factors 
Pennsylvania is outstanding as a logical 
and practical location for these demon- 
stration plants. We have an abundant 
supply of coal, ample power and water 
supplies, and we are in the heart of that 
part of our Nation that is in need of ad- 
ditional supplies of motor fuel. 

The coal resources of Pennsylvania 
range from anthracite to all grades of 
bituminous coal. We are told, for in- 
stance, that three types of fuel are avail- 
able for the Fischer-Tropsch process— 
anthracite, bituminous coal, and coke— 
all produced in Pennsylvania and near 
the consuming market. 

The Federal Anthracite Coal Commis- 
sion, of which I was a member, created 
by Public Law 355 of the Seventy-seventh 
Congress, was authorized by the Congress 
to investigate ways and means for im- 
proving economic conditions in the an- 
thracite region. The Congress concurred 
in the recommendation of the Commis- 
sion by authorizing in Public Law No. 
812, of the Seventy-seventh Congress, the 
establishment of an anthracite research 
laboratory. 

Anthracite coal is recognized as a 
highly desirable fuel for generation of 
water gas which can be used as the basis 
of certain chemical industries of which 
the Fischer-Tropsch synthesis of motor 
fuel is an example. 

In this connection I would like to 
quote from the Report of the Federal 
Anthracite Coal Commission, House Doc- 
ument No. 709, Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, page 11: 

By suitable operation of the generation and 
subsequent treatment of the water gas it is 
possible to prcduce hydrogen to be used in 
ammonia synthesis. The location of syn- 
thetic-ammonia plants in the region would be 
desirable since they would utilize directly 
some of the unemployed labor, would consume 
anthracite as fuel for water-gas generation, 
and would eliminate the necessity for build- 
ing expensive coke-oven plants with their 
heavy demand for steel and other materials. 
Within or near the anthracite region is the 
only location at which synthetic-ammonia 
plants could be operated economically with- 


out coke ovens when solid fuels are to be 
used. 


The technical experts advise me that 
what is true of ammonia is equally true 
of the Fischer-Tropsch synthesis, in 
which high-grade Diesel engine oil is 
produced. 

As of 1938, Germany was reported to 
have 14 plants manufacturing synthetic 
gasoline by the Fischer-Tropsch synthe- 
sis, the combined capacity of which was 
slightly over 7,000,000 barrels. Japan is 
believed to have in operation two plants 
of this type with a capacity of 215,000 
barrels per year. 

Mr. Speaker, the Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite region, situated within 125 miles of 
the metropolitan area of New York and 
Philadelphia, with an abundance of raw 
material supplies and with a large 
amount of basic information on the gen- 
eration of carbon monoxide and hydro- 
gen from anthracite coal, offers an un- 
paralleled location for a demonstration 
plant on the Fischer-Tropsch process for 
producing oil from coal. 

I would therefore like to urge the Bu- 
reau of Mines to give favorable consid- 
eration to the establishment of one of 
their demonstration plants in the an- 
thracite region of Pennsylvania to pro- 
duce synthetic liquid fuel from anthra- 
cite coal, 


Canned Vegetables Are Important 


REMARKS 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the canning industry is one of 
the leading industries of our country. It 
is not only important from the stand- 
point of preserving food, but also be- 
cause it is directly needed by our armed 
forces. 

The canners have experienced much 
difficulty in their effort to carry on their 
operations. : 

Last season the industry was faced 
with the dilatory tactics of the O. P. A. 
and other administrative agencies. Later 
the commitments of some of these 
agencies were not too well fulfilled. In 
spite of all the unnecessary handicaps the 
industry faced last year, the canners 
went out and did a splendid job. While 
the total pack was not a national record, 
it was recognized as a most excellent 
achievement when the obstacles placed in 
their pathway were taken into considera- 
tion. 

Here it is the middle of February and 
we are without a program for 1944. The 
time for action is now. High Govern- 
ment officials are now advising the public 
that less canned goods will be available 
in 1945. This, no doubt, will be true un- 
less there is a different approach in solv- 
ing the problem than has been exhibited 
up to this time. 
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Everyone realizes that the Nation en- 
joyed most favorable food production 
weather in 1944. 

The pack of 1944 has a direct bearing 
to the war effort, and if this pack is not 
the maximum it will be the result of dila- 
tory and confusing tactics of Federal 
agencies and the blame will be placed 
squarely on their doorsteps. 

Iam including an article from the Wis- 
consin Medical Society, volume 41, No. 6, 
which should be of interest to everyone 
who wishes to obtain first-hand informa- 
tion about canned vegetables. Please 
particularly note that in modern canning 
practices canned vegetables are substan- 
tially as efficient sources of vitamins as 
the original fresh foods. 

It appears that too many people are 
taking too many sips from the New Deal 
fountain of philosophy to carry on a real 
constructive agricultural food program. 
The article follows: 


VEGETABLES ARE VITAL 


(By May Reynolds, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison) 


Vegetables do the task. In times like 
these, when America’s future depends in a 
great part on our physical health, vegetables 
come into prominence as body builders, pro- 
tectors, and regulators. Vegetables are not 
a cure-all, They do not supply all the re- 
quirements of the human body. But they 
have a place to fill, and they fill it well. They 
minister to certain wants which cannot be 
filled by such other foods as meats, sweets, 
and cereals. They supply an ample share of 
man’s dietary needs. i 

What are the dietary needs for a healthy 
body? 

First of all, a healthy body must be built 
upon a healthy framework. That demands 
quantities of minerals, particularly calcium 
and phosphorus, 

We get most of our calcium from dairy 
products, and phosphorus usually offers no 
particular problem, since a good normal diet 
supplies sufficient phosphorus. But offering 
some added calcium are such vegetables as 
caulifiower, lettuce, turnips, carrots, and 
dried beans, and these same vegetables also 
offer a fair supply of phosphorus. 

The body must have materials from which 
to produce well-formed muscles aii organs, 
and foods rich in proteins are body builders. 
Here vegetables are weaker than many other 
foods, but dried peas and beans are a good 
source of protein, and other vegetables carry 
small quantities, It must be noted that the 
protein in these vegetables is not complete, 
and independently cannot support life and 
growth, but with other foods they make a 
good contribution toward filling the protein 
needs. 

MINERALS KEEP UP BODY MORALE 


For healthy bodily organs and for a normal 
blood stream, minerals are again important. 
Phosphorus, mentioned earlier, is certainly 
a necessary nutrient in this respect, and 
when any deficiency in phosphorus occurs, 
an increase in the share of vegetables in the 
diet ordinarily will correct the fault. 

Iron is equally vital and may be supplied 
by that old stand-by, spinach. The dinner- 
table motto, “Eat your spinach and get your 
iron,” is not so far wrong as some people 
believe. Other green vegetables, too, are 
good sources, and while probably less than 
half of the iron in most vegetables is avail- 
able for the body, still they furnish substan- 
tial amounts. 

Another important mineral, copper, is 
found in small but significant amounts in 
most garden vegetables. 
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Vegetables are much weaker in the field 
of supplying energy to the bedy than are 
sugars, fats, oil., and meats, which adequately 
meet this need. But, the importance of 
vegetables to health is not measured by the 
energy they give (the exception to this rule 
is potatoes, which are important for fuel). 


THE EODY NEEDS REGULATORS 


The construction and maintenance of the 
bcdy testifies that it is a well-planned ma- 
chine, and as a machine we must recognize 
that it has certain functioning needs. It 
must, of course, have fuel to burn and to 
convert into energy. But it must also have 
lubricants and regulators. It must have 
proper timing and treatment to work at top 
efficiency. 

Vegetables, supplying vitamins and min- 
erals, solve these problems of regulation. 
Just as vitamins and minerals stabilize and 
encourage normal growth, and just as they 
help produce a healthy body, so they help to 
regulate the functioning of that body. 

Minerals, for instance, help control diges- 
tion. They constitute a safety valve, too, 
which keeps an alkaline reserve in the blocd 
stream tc help neutralize excess acidity. 
Vegetables are important in supplying the 
minerals vital to the digestive process and 
in furnishing bulk and roughage, also impor- 
tant in digestion. 

Many things enter into the question of 
healthy nerves. But an adequate mineral 
supply is one factor which helps regulate the 
functioning of the sensitive nervous system. 

Vitamins have a regulatory function, too, 
and appetite, digestion, and the proper func- 
tioning of the nervous system are all par- 
tially dependent on adequate vitamins. 
Again vegetables are an important source of 
supply. 

THOSE VITAL VITAMINS 

Let's step over to that vitamin classification 

to see just what vegetables have to offer. 


All green leaves and green vegetables such 


as spinach, lettuce, and chard, and most yel- 
low foods such as carrots, squash, anc sweet- 
potatoes, contain carotene, which can be con- 
verted to vitamin Ain the liver. Vegetables 
supplement the dairy foods, therefore, in sup- 
plying the first vifamin, A. 

Next on the list is thiamin, also spoken of 
as vitamin B. Thiamin is the vitamin of 
morale, one of the B-complex vitamins which 
is important to nervous stability. Its chief 
sources are lean meats, particularly pork, 
along with whole-grain products, whole- 
wheat flour, and whole-wheat cereals. But 
fresh peas and lima beans are excellent 
sources, and cabbage, carrots, spinach, and 
lettuce are good sources of thiamin. 

Riboflavin, another B-complex vitamin 
which affects nervous balance and the diges- 
tive process, is found to some extent in peas 
and beans, in leafy vegetables, and in lesser 
amounts in corn. Vegetables are not the 
best source of this vitamin, which can be ob- 
tained more efficiently from milk, lean meat, 
and liver, but they are helpful in insuring 
the riboflavin supply. 

Nicotinic acid is less plentiful in vege- 
tables than in meats and meat products. 
Peas and beans are fair sources of that anti- 
pellagra factor, but other vegetables carry 
very small amounts. 

Vitamin C is also important to nutrition, 
and here another vegetable comes into the 
picture. Tomatoes are one of the best eco- 
nomical sources of vitamin C, and their ap- 
pearance in the diet is a guarantee of vigor 
and of resistance to infection, Cabbage is 
very high in vitamin C content, and spinach, 
lettuce, turnips, and peas are good sources. 

In supplying the sunshine vitamin, D, fish 
oils are important, and exposure to sunlight 
is also à factor. Vegetables are of small con- 


sequence in that regard, although the leafy 
vegetables contain a very little vitamin D. 


PROTECTIVE FOODS ARE NEEDED 


If any major mineral or vitamin elements 
are missing, then the body falls into disre- 
pair, for it cannot function smoothly and 
efficiently without these body lubricants and 
regulators. That is why E. V. McCollum, who 
isolated vitamin A when he worked at the 
University of Wisconsin almost 30 years ago, 
later designated the foods which supply min- 
eral and vitamins as “protective” foods, es- 
sential to the health of the body. 

McCollum’s earliest protective foods were 
milk and green vegetables. Now the concept 
has been expanded to include fruit and eggs 
as well, and modern biochemistry recognizes 
that all these foods are protective and efi- 
clency-promoting. But vegetables are still 
near the top of the list. 


VEGETABLES ARE NOT FUEL FOODS 


All classes of foods have certain character- 
istics. Sugars and fats, for instance, supply 
heat and energy. Meats are generally rich in 
proteins and in some of the B-complex vita- 
mins. Breadstuffs, if milled from whole 
grain, supply thiamin and are also rich in 
protein and energy. But vegetables have 
their role in nutrition elsewhere, a role as 
important as that of any other class of foods. 

Vegetables do not have their greatest worth 
as a food for fuel. Their important function 
is that of a food for protection and for the 
greatest degree of health. 

One other factor has not been considered 
in this study of the nutritional value of vege- 
tables, Vegetables are low in calories, high 
in roughage. In other words, they can sup- 
plement a concentrated diet high in protein 
and calories, supplying vitamins and some of 
the bulk which is important to digestion. 

They can also be used to advantage in a 
diet designed to reduce the caloric intake. 
For the reducing diet, lettuce, cabbage, and 
Spinach are very valuable, because they give 
a good supply of certain much-needed nutri- 
ents; they offer bulk and yet they are low in 
calories and are nonfattering. While the 
leafy vegetables are outstanding in this re- 
spect, most vegetables have some value. 


THE FOOD PLAN IS A YEAR-ROUND JOB 


Another important point to consider in 
measuring the nutrient value of vegetables 
in the diet is that they are available all year 
round at reasonably low cost. Root crops 
keep well in cellar storage, and other vege- 
tables can be prepared by drying, canning, 
or bottling. 8 

That brings us to a question which house- 
wives frequently ask. What effect does can- 
ning have on food value? 


IS CANNING HARMFUL? 


Canning is a process of preserving foods 
by heating them to a sterilization point and 
then sealing them in air-tight containers. It 
is a fairly simple process, and yet, in times 
past, its very simplicity brought it under sus- 
picion. “If foods can be preserved that eas- 
ily,” people once said, “canning must harm 
them some way.” 

That doubt seemed to be confirmed by the 
occasional spoilage of cans or bottles of foods, 
and not until 1895, when H. L, Russell, of 
the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion first applied bacteriology to canning, 
did most people admit that canned foods 
might be perfectly wholesome. 

Then, with the advent of the vitamin, sus- 
picion arose again, and people began to won- 
der what effect heat had on the vitamin con- 
tent of foods in the canning process. The 
first tests, made when the B-complex vita- 
mins were still classed as a single vitamin B, 
indicated that canned vegetables lost much 
of that vitamin during the cooking process. 
The tests indicated that vitamin C, too, was 
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largely lost, and cast a shade of doubt around 
the nutritive value of canned foods. But 
soon came further studies which revealed 
that almost all of the vitamin content of food 
is retained in canning. The original mistake 
came about in this way: 

The component parts of vitamin B, which 
was later broken down to include thiamin, 
riboflavin, and nicotinic acid as weil as other 
minor vitamins, are soluble in water. That 
means that in the cooking process the vita- 
mins are dissolved in the vegetable juices. 
Consequently, when analyses were made of 
the vegetables themselves, without the vege- 
table juices being studied, the cooked prod- 
uct was weak in the B-complex vitamins. 

Later, when more complete tests were 
made, they revealed that thiamin, though it 
disintegrates when subjected to prolonged 
heat, can survive short cooking easily. Nico- 
tinic acid, which is less important in most 
vegetables but available in fair amounts in 
peas and beans, is hardly affected at all by 
heat. But in both cases the vitamin dis- 
solves in the juice, and appears more readily 
there than in the vegetable itself. The ac- 
cessory food substance which was first called 
vitamin G, later classified as a B-complex 
vitamin and called B, and finally given the 
proper name of riboflavin, also dissolves in 
water and so appears in the juices of cooked 
vegetables more than in the solid food. 

As for vitamin C, succeeding studies showed 
that cooking in the presence of air destroys 
that vitamin. So canners got around the 
problem by first sealing and then cooking 
tomatoes, cabbage, and other vegetables rich 
in vitamin C 

CAUTIOUS CANNING RETAINS FOOD VALUES 

In the final balance, then, canned vege- 
tables are substantially as efficient sources of 
vitamins as the original fresh foods; how- 
ever, two cautions must be remembered. 
The juice of cooked vegetables should always 
be served with the vegetables themselves or 
saved to b» used in vegetable soups, to re- 
tain B-complex vitamins, Tomatoes and the 
otker vitamin C vegetables should be served 
cold when possible, because reheating of. 
canned foods of this class has a destructive 
effect on vitamin content. The addition of 
sode in cooking vegetables should be avoided, 
because vitamin C deteriorates more rapidly 
in an alkaline solution, 

But fresh or canned, vegetables are 
tremendously important in the diet. They 
deserve a place alongside such stand-bys as 
milk, butter, cheese, fruits, eggs, and meats. 


MENU PLANNING 


The final word in menu planning, in light 
of these facts, is this: 

Everyone should get at least a serving a 
day of leafy green or yellow vegetables, a 
daily helping of potatoes, and a serving of 
tomatoes, cabbege, or other source of 
vitamin ©. 

Any well-balanced diet must recognize the 
importance of vegetables, for they have their 
place on every menu. 


THERE'S A USE FOR EVERY VEGETABLE AND A VEGE- 
TABLE FOR EVERY USE 

Potatoes and other starchy vegetables are 
a source of carbohydrates for energy. 

Green, leafy vegetables—lettuce, spinach, 
and others—yield iron, calcium, copper, ard 
other much-needed minerals, 

Yellow vegetables, such as sweetpotatoes 
and carrots, offer carotene, from which the 
body can produce vitamin A, 

Tomatoes and cabbage are rich in vita- 
min C. 4 

The legume vegetables, beans and peas, 
yield such B-complex vitamins as thiamin, 
ribcflavin, and nicotinie acid. 

All vegetables are good sources of most vita- 
mins, and they are all substantially rich in 
minerals. 
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Law of the Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission granted by the House, I place in 
the Recor» an editorial from the Wash- 
ington Post of this date, entitled “Law of 
the Land.” The editorial calls attention 
to the deliberate and repeated considera- 
tion of the renegotiation statute and very 
properly speaks of “the final result as a 
testimonial to the legislative process of 
study, discussion, and compromise.” 

The editorial follows: 


LAW OF THE LAND 


Few congressional acts have had such 
painstaking consideration and review as the 
war contract renegotiation statute. Origi- 
nally enacted after careful committee study 
in April 1942, the law was revised and re- 
passed in its essential features a week ago. 
It now awaits the President’s signature as a 
part of the Revenue Act of 1943. In evaluat- 
ing it, Congress has had the benefit of hind- 
sight as well as foresight—the advantage of 
18 months! experience with actual operations. 

Businessmen, in the main, have accepted 
the law with good grace. Many of them, in 
fact, have welcomed it as an effective device 
for clearing them of any stigma of wartime 
profiteering. But a rather powerful minority 
has balked at the law since its inception and 
has sought by every lobbying device at its 
disposal to have it expunged from the statute 
books. The complaints of this group have 
been listened to attentively and have re- 
ceived thorough examination. 

As long ago as January 1943, the Truman 
committee, through a subgroup headed by 
Senator Harcsa, undertook a study of the 
law's effect on war production. A report was 
issued on March 30. In June the House 
Naval Affairs Committee held public hear- 
ings for 3 weeks, giving aggrieved con- 
tractors full opportunity to testify. Its find- 
ings were published in a 1,300-page report 
on October 7 of last year. The House Ways 
and Means Committee took up the problem 
in September, holding public hearings for a 
fortnight and compressing its conclusions 
into 1,100 pages. During December the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, as a part of its 
study of the tax bill, threshed out the renego- 
tiation issue once again. After all this re- 
search had been completed, House and Sen- 
ate conferees reviewed all the evidence and 
finally reached a satisfactory agreement. 

The renegotiation law as it now stands is 
doubtless imperfect. The Post itself has 
been critical of certain features of it. But 
the final result is a testimonial to the legis- 
lative process of study, discussion, and com- 
promise. It is a sound, workable law, ac- 
ceptable to the executive agencies which 
must administer it and responsive to the 
rights of the contractors who must submit 
to it. 

Now it is time for all sides to quit debating 
it and squawking about it. The issue is now 
settled. Renegotiation must be regarded as 
an established procedure of our wartime 
economy. Those who don't like it would be 
well advised to lump it. If they continue to 
resist it, as for so long some of them resisted 
the Wagner Act and the wage-hour law, 
they can aggravate the difficulties of wartime 
administration and clog the courts with use- 
less litigation. But the public will scarcely 


credit them with any high degree of patri- 
otism. Relentless publicity should be the 
best means of dealing with them. We have 
no time nowadays for obstructionism. 


They're in It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following article 
by Frank C. Waldrop: 

THEY'RE IN IT 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 

The British Government’s intention to in- 
terfere in the Presidential campaign of-the 
United States this year Is now official, open, 
and on the record. The plan has been curl- 
ing out in numerous unofficial and semi- 
official ways, as in the editorials of the York- 
shire Post, a newspaper controlled by Britain’s 
Foreign Minister Anthony Eden. 

But now we're getting it straight and un- 
varnished from a newspaper operated by a 
Government establishment. 

This publication is called The Church of 
England Newspaper. A dispatch from Lon- 
don yesterday reported that it has just de- 
clared that “to pretend that the election this 
year is the concern only of the American 
people is just stupid.” 

Think that over, friends. If we pretend 
our Presidential election this year is our own 
business, we are “just stupid.” 

The Church of England Newspaper goes 
on to call Mr. Roosevelt’s third term “an un- 
told blessing and benefit to humanity,” and 
in reference to the fourth term it says: 

“The decisior is fraught with incalcutable 
significance for all mankind, not only for the 
peoples of the British Empire and Common- 
wealth, and while we recognize fully that it 
is the American people—130,000,000 of them— 
who will decide this most important of all 
political questions, we nevertheless affirm our 
right to be interested in the result.” 

It then shows its interest not only by say- 
ing Mr. Roosevelt should be reelected but by 
taking a poke at the strongest potential can- 
didate against him, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, of 
New York. Thus: 

“It is going to make a difference of life 
or death for future generations of the world 
whether next November the American people 
elect a statesman who feels in his very bones 
the necessity for international community 
and cooperation, or a statesman whose belief 
in international solidarity is a grudging con- 
cession to the pressure of events. 

“The old American isolationism is dead. 
History has killed it, but history has not 
killed the desire and the will to isolation 
which in the post-war situation will take the 
form of narrow, unimaginative, reluctant 
concessions to new demands. Governor 
Dewey, who is tipped for the Republican 
nomination, is just such a man. 

“The world will need men who can at least 
keep pace with history, who can spell out 
the meaning of events as they happen. This 
is precisely what President Roosevelt has 
proved himself capable of doing. 

“In this war providence has retrieved the 
muddles of democracy. That should be a 
warning, both to America and ourselves, not 
to tempt providence again.” 
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That’s electioneering in these United 
States. And by a church. By a foreign 
church, By a foreign church that is a part 
of a foreign government. The only thing 
bolder would be the arrival here of boys with 
black bags for the back rooms. 

It may surprise you to read the statement 
here that the Church of England is a part 
of the Government of the United Kingdom, 
but it is a fact. 

Our Constitution, founded in blood and 
drafted after long study of the eternal habits 
of governments, carries a specific clause for- 
bidding our Government the power to run 
any religious system. 

Some of the bitterest experiences of man- 
kind have resulted from governmental man- 
agement of religion. And the men who 
organized these United States for us wanted 
to save America froia such tragic episodes. 

In separating church and state our found- ~ 
ing fathers did something unique. The peo- 
ple of England, after many centuries of re- 
ligious war and struggles, have never been 
able to work it. 

King Henry VIII, in his quarrel with the 
Pope about divorce and other matters, seized 
the religious system of England outright in 
1534 and proclaimed himself “supreme head 
in earth of the Church of England.” 

Not all Englishmen accepted the idea of 
a governmentally established church, and 
out of the religious wars that followed, dis- 
senting Puritans, Catholics, and, later, Meth- 
odists, Presbyterians, Baptists, and other 
Christian sects of English, Scotch, and Irish, 
fled to North America and gave this Nation 
its course in history to date. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church of North 
America, which has many parallel doctrines 
to that of the established church in England 
was first the Church of England’s colonial 
establishment in North America. 

Since the Revolution of 1776 it has grown 
into a sect of purely American organization. 

But in England, though there were religious 
wars and dissenters from the establishment 
fied here, still the Crown persisted in control. 

At this very moment George VI of England 
is titular head of the established church. 

The bishops of the established church are 
officers of the Governmeht and sit in the 
House of Lords. 

The established church is maintained not 
only by voluntary offerings of people who 
profess its doctrines as their faith, but by 
taxation. 

Thus, when the Church of England speaks, 
that is the Government of the British people 
speaking. 

And in one of its oldest, richest, and ablest 
voices. 

The same, naturally, is true of the Church 
of England newspaper. 

There is no use looking embarrassed, citi- 
zens, and trying to say it ain't so. Our 
British friends are moving in on us and they 
have their plans as to what we must do. 


Women Can Win the Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH E. TALBOT 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr, TALBOT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following article by 
CLARE BOOTHE Luce in the February issue 


. 
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of Chatelaine, a Canadian woman's 
magazine: 
WOMEN CAN WIN THE PLACE 
(By CLARE BOOTHE Luce) 

In darkest Europe, where the Germans 
vainly seek to dominate the people body, 
mind, and soul, many anonymous heroines 
are playing tag with death in the under- 
ground. They are printing and distributing 
clandestine newspapers, spreading Allied 
propaganda, committing those acts of sabo- 
tage which, though usually minor, haye done 
incalculable damage to the morale of the 
Germans. 

Naturally, we get very little precise in- 
formation on the work of these women of the 
underground, but we respect and honor them 
in absentia next only to the men who are 
fighting our battles in Europe and the Pa- 
cific, 

Their tales of heroism are tales to be told 
by the post-war hearthside. Today we praise 
the woman war workers of the overground— 
the overall girls. 

Today in the United States the women 
war worker, with her wrinkled slacks and her 
grease-smudged face, is the heroine of the 
hour. She is glorified in movies, in comic 
strips, in current fiction; she has replaced 
the glamour girl and the movie star on mag- 
azine covers. 

If she had not taken her place on the 
production line, our side would still be fight- 
ing a war of too little and too late, Hers is 
the fist, if not the face, that has launched a 
thousand ships, hers the skill that built the 
planes that are blasting the Germans in 
Europe and the Japs in the Pacific. 

In Canada, where fewer women normally 
accept private employment than in most of 
the other western democracies, nearly 2,- 
000,000 women are now at work, as against 
900,000 in 1940. In the United States there 
were 17,400,000 women workers in August 
1943—5,200,000 of them married and living 
with their husbands, Both countries are 
striving to add women to their labor force, 
and in America the goal is 18,000,000 women 
workers by July of this year. 

When peace comes, millions of these Amer- 
ican women and thousands of the Canadian 
women will form a labor surplus, The United 
States Department of Labor has estimated 
that there will be 12,000,000 unemployed in 
my country during the first 6 months after 
the war unless there is a vast public works 
program, and even with such a program un- 
employment in the transition period of in- 
dustry from war to peace is expected to be 
near the 7,000,000 mark. 

Canada, according to a Gallup poll, has 
definitely decided the course it will take with 
regard to women workers. Seventy-five per- 
cent of the Canadian men who were polled 
and a remarkable 68 percent of the women 
said that men chould be given the first chance 
in any competition for post-war jobs. 

A Gallup poll in the United States revealed 
an entirely different viewpoint. Here 50 per- 
cent of our women war workers announced 
that they planned to stay on at their jobs 
after the war and another 13 percent said they 
were undecided, Thirty-five percent of the 
married women expressed either a desire— 
or determination—to continue to work. 

Further evidence of the mood of American 
women workers is this declaration issued by 
the Women's Advisory Committee of the 
United States War Manpower Commission on 
May 17, 1943: “The Government and industry 
must not assume that all women can be 
treated as the reserve group during war only, 
nor should those who wish to stay in the 
labor market be accused of taking men's jobs. 
The right of the individual woman to work 
must be recognized and provided for, just as 
the right of the individual man to work.” 

No one can question the legality of this 
statement, but morally it may be as wrong as 
the legal foreclosure of a mortgage on a poor 


widow. To be sure, before the war there were 
2,500,000 women in America who were already 
the heads of families, with one or more per- 
sons depending upon them for support. 
When the war is over there will be millions 
of others who must support themselves and, 
in many cases, contribute toward the support 
of someone else—a wounded soldier-husband 
or their war-orphaned children. These wom- 
en must work and they have every right to 
their jobs. 

Nevertheless, there are other women work- 
ers who, tomorrow as today, will chiefly use 
their salaries to purchase luxuries. These 
are the women who work for “cake” and, if 
they continue to work in time of depression, 
they can keep male heads of families from 
earning even their families’ daily bread. 

However logical or rational it may be the- 
oretically, practically it will not hold water 
to tell an unemployed veteran of Salerno or 
Guadalcanal or Manila or El Alamein or Dun- 
kirk that these women have as much “right” 
to work as any man, 

If there is any post-war scramble for the 
available jobs between war veterans and well- 
dressed, well-fed, well-situated lady veterans 
of the assembly plant, I fear that the women 
will either fall or be pushed with scant 
chivalry from the lofty pedestal of popularity 
on which they are now standing. 

Of course this does not refer to those 
women who must work to maintain them- 
selves or their dependents, nor to the career 
or professional woman who works out of 
sheer love of the task. The talented and 
skilled professional woman is always needed 


because, whatever the economic situation, 


no country ever has enough good artists, good 
doctors, good teachers, good lawyers, or good 
persons in any of the skilled professions. 
But those women who do not have to work 
and who were introduced to jobs by the war 
should accept gracefully a post-war honorable 
discharge at the factory or the office and go 
back to the job which is still uniquely theirs, 
homemaking. This they must do unless the 
demand on our factories and fields by the 
nations that must be rehabilitated is great 
enough to keep both them and their returned 
menfolk all prosperously working, In my 
own opinion this could easily happen, but 
it is not the view held by most economists, 
If there is a depression or period of un- 
employment, it will be no argument to say 
that women do not want to be considered a 
wartime labor reserve. All the able-bodied 
men of America are always considered a war- 
time military reserve, subject to call when 
their country is in danger and to dismissal 
when the war has ended. Such service is a 
patriotic obligation to the male citizens and 
few dare even to protest it, though its wages 
are often death. Why should women feel 
that they are not bound by similar laws, 
even though their war service has thus far 


-not been compulsory, has never involved 


great physical risk, and has been, on the 
whole, profitable? 

But saying that millions of American 
women should return to their homes and 
thousands of Canadian women should return 
to theirs after the war does not mean that 
from then on the lives of these demobilized 
and honorebly discharged women war workers 
should be emotionally and intellectually 
bounded by the gas stove and the kitchen 
sink—or even the cradle. Just because they 
go “home,” their horizons need not be de- 
limited by getting the Sunday dinner and 
balancing the household budget. 

There is a definite post-war job for the 
American housewife and the Canadian house- 
wife—a job that has not been filled, though 
every headline in the newspapers for the last 
decade should have read like a help-wanted 
ad directed to our housewives. The house- 


-wife is, in a sense, a member of a great semi- 


leisure class, a class that has some leisure 
to do the things that must be done if we are 
to have a better world—the things that 
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women best can do. That is to help bring 
the Nation to a true political awareness of 
the problems of war and peace by taking a 
greater part than ever before In the political 
life and thought stream of their country. 
Unfortunately, it must be said that women 
have not lived up to the high hopes that were 
held for them in this capacity when they were 
granted the right to vote in the United States 
and Canada. They have not reformed politics 
with their gentle presence, though because of 
them politicians today have better manners 
than they once had. Women have never fully 
exercised their franchise nor informed them- 
selves on current issues. Too often even 
those who have gone to the trouble to become 
informed citizens have confined themselves 
to complaining privately to one another that 


_the men. were making an awful mess of 


things. But, with notable exceptions, the 
great masses of American and Canadian 
women did nothing constructive to untangle 
the mess before it was too late. 

Too often their most energetic efforts on 
behalf of peace consisted of occasionally 
picketing Government buildings when the 
forces of war were already in motion and 
could not be stopped. Most women from 
1932 to 1939 said, if not in words, in effect: 
“Oh, dear, we're going to have another war,” 
and then carefully looked the other way and 
tried to concentrate on the day’s wash or the 
newest fashion, so this upsetting prophecy 
would not spoil the day for them. 

Many women, publishers’ polls showed, 
stopped reading the papers entirely when the 
news, after Munich, became too troubling. 
This intellectual boycott of bad news, this 
escapism and fact-evading made many women 


‘insensibly Hitler’s allies. Many women did 
‘not like to think a war was coming, so many 
‘husbands made an effort not to discuss it 


with them, and the net of it all was—families 
were not emotionally prepared for it—and 
the war came anyway. 

If, instead of privately bemoaning the trend 


‘of the time or looking the other way, the 


masses of women of America and Canada had 
dipped into that store of magnificent realism 
which all women possess, though some con- 
ceal it cleverly, and had used their voting 


power, their voices, and their influence to 


prepare our countries for war, World War No. 
2 might never have come off—and they wouid 


not have lost so many sons and husbands on 


the battlefields. 
But it is idle now to speculate on what 


‘might have happened if American women had 
‘realistically insisted that their Government 


employ their jobless menfolk in the construc- 
tion of ships and planes and tools of war, 
instead of having them raking leaves and 


boondoggling. It is futile to wish that the 


women of America, instead of thinking we 
could have peace simply by not preparing for 
war, had demanded that their Government 
take a definite, positive, unequivocal stand 
beside Britain and France, and, at an early 
date, Russia—against the then somewhat 
timid and tentative forces of Rome, Berlin, 
and Tokyo. The biggest mistakes in the dec- 
ade of blunders were made by men, but they 
were endorsed by the overwhelming silence 
of the women. 

The last war convinced women that they 
had the right to vote, and there is some rea- 
son to hope that this war will move them to 
exercise that right and the other rights of 
citizenship with the wisdom, the energy, and 
the sometimes very annoying (to men) te- 
nacity that is peculiar to them. 

If women of a town or a province or state, 
of a nation and of the world are divided on 
many issues, at least they share—the Cana- 
dian women with the women of Germany, the 
American women with those of Japan—a real- 
istic desire for peace and for the social better- 
ment of their communities and their coun- 
tries. If the women should ever decide to 
work together for these goals, they wouid 
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succeed. They will not be doggcd and dis- 
credited by the centuries of failure which 
handicap the efforts of all men, because men 
have a way of redoubling their efforts as they 
lose sight of their goals, or abandoning their 
goals for personal and often selfish objectives. 

Yes, this semi-leisure class of tomorrow’s 
housewives will not be a class of bridge play- 
ers, of tea sippers, of gossip mongers. It will 
consist of women whose experience and 
knowledge has been enriched by a war record 
on a production line or driving a bus or typing 
in an office, and it will be a class with no petty 
aims or selfish goals. It will be a class whose 
work will be seen and felt everywhere, on 
every street, in every town and village and in 
the central government offices of every coun- 


As a example of the work women can do, 
there is one matter which is close to them and 
to their children—a knowledge of their coun- 
try's history. Several months ago the New 
York Times conducted among college fresh- 
men a survey on American history which re- 
vealed such ignorance as would be ludicrous 
if it were not deplorable. 

More than 150 of the freshmen taking this 
test listed Jefferson Davis, president of the 
Confederacy, as the President of the United 
States during the Civil War. Students at- 
tributed to Thomas Jefferson the discovery of 
electricity and a career as a Salvation Army 
worker. Thirty percent of the students, a 
total of 2,077, could not name correctly 
the President of the United States during 
World War No. 1, and only 6 percent could 
name the Thirteen Original States. Half of 
the students confused William James, the 
psychologist, with Jesse James, the bandit. 
(I feel particularly sensitive about this poll, 
since one of the questions asked was: 
“Name a prominent figure, not now living, 
connected with the movement for women’s 
rights.“ My name led all the others.) 

Later a number of learned professors and 
college presidents gave their profound opin- 
ions on the cause of this failure in the history 
curriculum of American schools, but, like 
most profound observations, these answered 
no questions and contributed no solution. 

Why shouldn't the mothers of high school 
youngste:s conduct a private probe of the 
method of teaching history in the schools 
and investigate until they can point out the 
source of the failure and the way to correct 
it? In the United States the Parent-Teacher 
Association exists primarily for this purpose, 
and if the advantages of parent-teacher con- 
tact which this organization affords were 
used by all mothers, we should witness a tre- 
mendous advance in education, 

Better still, why shouldn’t post-war moth- 
ers set out themselves to study history and 
the causes of war and the causes of 
so they may teach their children? It is an 
old saying that men drink wisdom and phil- 
osophy and patriotism from the breasts of 
their mothers. 

One job which women in the United States 
and Canada can do and should do is to sup- 
port actively the political party whose aims 
best match their views of what is right— 
whether that party is Liberal, Conservative, 
or Canadian Commonwealth Federation in 
Canada or Republican or Democratic in the 
United States, or one of the smaller parties. 
The party system is the root of democracy 
and energetic, competitive parties stimulate 
gocd government. 

There is another organization which has 
accomplished much in the United States, and 
that is the nonpartisan League of Women 
Voters. The members of this league receive 
what amounts to a liberal education in world 
affairs and legislation pending before their 
local, State, and National Governments— 
something our schools do not provide. Each 
member of the League of Women Voters then 
carries this knowledge to every member of 
her community she can reach. And then, 
when she has made a bloc of voters on any 
given issue, she takes care to notify candi- 


dates for office in her town or city, her Con- 
gressman and Senators exactly how her bloc 
feels on this issue. 

Many a Congressman and Senator in Wash- 
ington is haunted by the feeling that the 
league is looking over his shoulder and watch- 
ing every move he makes, which, in itself, is 
enough to make most legislators tread lightly 
and carefully and think before they vote. 

These are but a few examples. There are 
any number of women’s organizations in the 
United States and Canada which accomplish 
& great deal now but could accomplish far 
more if they were supported and actively 
aided by greater numbers of their sex. 

The trouble is that many women’s clubs 
which are formed for high purposes quickly 
degenerate into pleasure groups. Too many 
women would still rather enter a bridge tour- 
nament than risk being accused of jousting 
with the ideological windmills of politics and 
foreign affairs. 

For women’s organizations are frequently 
the victims of male ridicule and female skep- 
ticism, which is quick to propagandize the 
impression that women’s clubs and associa- 
tions accomplish no purpose but gab. I have 
studied many women’s organizations in the 
past years, and I have seen few which have 
failed to obtain their objective, when that 
objective was a practical and worthy one. 

Think of the great good that the various 
war relief societies, which are run almost ex- 
clusively by women, have done. Why couldn't 
women work just as hard and just as effec- 
tively in peacetime to relieve suffering and 
injustices not caused by bombs? To this 
there is no answer except that women, alas, 
like men. grow lazy in peacetime. 

There is, for example, a big and immediate 
task for women of leisure who want to aid 
the victims of a maladjusted and prejudiced 
peacetime employment system. Why can’t 
housewives fight the injustices which con- 
front on, every side their privately employed 
sisters? Particularly, why can't they fight 
in the coming battle, now in the skirmish 
stage, for equal pay for equal work? In the 
United States many women workers with 
skill and experience are receiving less than 
the starting pay of unskilled men in the 
same company, 

To cite one instance of this—a survey of 
department stores conducted by the United 
States Department of Labor before the war 
revealed that more than seven-tenths of the 
women, most of whom were employed as 
salesgirls, were paid less than 30 cents an 
hour, In the same stores almost one-third 
of the boys and men, who worked as packers, 
cleaners, and at other types of unskilled 
manual labor, received more than 30 cents 
an hour. 

Even in some war plants, at a time when 
women workers are desperately needed, their 
wage scale is far below that of the men em- 
ployees. On the whole, men seem perfectly 
satisfied with this situation, not realizing 
that during the depression one survey of 
large American cities revealed that 26.2 per- 
cent of the men were unemployed, while only 
18.9 percent of the women in the labor force 
were jobless—simply because women were 
working for such low wages that it was profit- 
able to keep them and discharge the higher 
paid men. 

Fortunately for you, a Gallup poll in Can- 
ada indicated that at least 73 percent of the 
men were fully convinced that women who 
replace men in industry should be paid equal 
wages. The 20 percent of the men polled 
who were undecided and the 7 percent who 


opposed equal pay should reflect about the 


difficulties of competing against a rival of 
recognized worth but cheaper price. 

The problem of inequitable wages for wom- 
en cannot be solved in the United States by 
minimum wage laws—even in the 26 States 
which have adopted such legislation—for a 
minimum wage may be far below a fair wage 
for the work done. Only an intensive cam- 
paign conducted by women can win fair and 
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decent wages for women, and thus keep up 
the wage scale of the whole labor market. 

In the United States many women feel we 
cannot have any class of workers whose low 
wage scale undermines our high standard 
of living. We cannot afford cheap oriental 
labor, cheap immigrant labor, or cheap female 
labor. 

So here are a few aspects of the problems 
which men have not solved—the problems of 
building a sane world in which peace will 
have at least a chance to thrive, the con- 
struction of a sound economy which offers 
the same wage opportunities to all who must 
work, the education of the citizenry for in- 
telligent participation in their Government, 
which we must have if the democratic sys- 
tem is to survive. 

The housewives of Canada and the United 
States have everything at stake in our post- 
war world—their future, the future of their 
children, the future of their country. As an 
ever better organized and informed phalanx 
of public opinion, they will be heard and they 
will have their way if theirs is the right, the 
unselfish, the progressive way. 

We women must renounce for all time the 
tradition that it is unseemly for a woman to 
mix in politics or world affairs, just as we 
have broken the traditions that woman's 
place can never be in factory or office. The 
women of Europe accepted that outworn tra- 
dition too long, and that is why many of 
them today are trying to derail Nazi troop 
trains, blow up Nazi factories or cut the 
throats of Nazi sentries. Those women are 
now concerned only with the destruction of 
the Nazi system in the hope that some day 


they will get another chance actively to aid 


in constructing a democratic one of their 
own. Under the German occupation a great 
many women have probably changed their 
opinion that politics is beyond their domain, 
their intelligence or their ability. 

Canadian and American women will share 
many of the same post-war problems. By 
exchanging their views and their experiences 
in meeting these problems, the women of our 
two countries can set a fine example for the 
women of other countries. They can set 
such an example of cooperation and under- 
standing as our two neighbor nations, in 
more than a century of unbroken friendship 
and mutual trust, have already set for the 
entire world. 

There are 143,000,000 people in Canada and 
the United States. Seventy million of them 
are women. That is an awful lot of women, 
If they were ever to make up their minds that 
they were going to take a hand in th 
“do something about it“ —they'd do it. 


Don't Change Horses? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in- 
the Recor, I include the following let- 


ter: 
FEBRUARY 8, 1944. 
Eprror, NEw Tonk DAILY MIRROR, 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sm: On the editorial page of your 
issue of Tuesday, February 8, 1944, you have a 
cartoon of President Roosevelt emiting that 
old bromide, “Don’t Change Horses,” etc., etc. 
“Let’s look at the record,” as one of our 
greatest of all statesmen—Goy. Alfred E. 
Smith—would say. 
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In a speech made at St. Paul, Minn., April 
18, 1932, our first multimillionaire candidate 
for President said: 

“There will be many in this Nation during 
the coming months who will implore you not 
to swap horses crossing a stream; there will 
be others who will laughingly tell you that 
the appeal should have been worded, ‘Do not 
swap toboggans while you are sliding down 
hill’ But it seems to me that the more 
truthful, the more accurate plea to the peo- 
ple of the Nation should be this: ‘If the old 
car, in spite of frequent emergency repairs, 
has been bumping along downhill on only 
2 cylinders for 3 long years, it is time to get 
another car that will start uphill on all 4’.” 
(Strike out “3” and insert “12.") 

The above quotation, and more of the same 
stuff, will be found at page 638, etc., of vol- 
ume I of “Public Papers and Addresses of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt,” complete sets of 
which are now to be found on all the base- 
ment bargain book counters at greatly re- 
duced prices. 

Yours truly, 
JOHN J. O'CONNOR, 
Former Congressman. 


Remarks by the President on the Occasion 
of the Transfer of the Destroyer Escort 
“Senegalais” to the French People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrcorp remarks 
made by the President of the United 
States at the Washington Navy Yard on 
the occasion of the transfer of the de- 
stroyer escort Senegalais to the French 
people. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


On behalf of the American people I trans- 
fer to the Navy of France this warship— 
built by American hands in an American 
navy yard. This is one of a long line of 
events symbolizing the ancient friendship 
between France and the United States. It 
emphasizes the determination of this Nation, 
and of all the United Nations, to drive from 
the soil of France the Nazi invaders who to- 
day swagger down the Champs Elysees in 
Paris. This one transfer under the Lend- 
Lease law is typical of the thousands of trans- 
fers of American-made weapons of war 
which have been made to our fighting Allies. 
They are bringing closer the day of inevitable 
victory over our enemies on all the fronts 
all over the world. 

No day could be more appropriate for this 
ceremony than the aniversary we now cele- 
brate of the birth of that illustrious Ameri- 
can who, in his time, struck such mighty 
blows for the liberty and dignity of the hu- 
man tace—Abraham Lincoln. 

In 1940 the Nazi invaders overran France. 
Although we were still on the side lines, we 
in the United States realized the horror of 
that catastrophe—and the grave menace it 
carried to all the civilized world. 

The land of France fell to the enemy, but 
not so the ships of France, Today her fleet 
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still proudly flies the tricolor in battle against 
our common enemy. At Nettuno and Anzio, 
French ships were among those which bom- 
barded the German coastal installations. In 
a strategic sector of the Allied line now 
pushing toward Rome are French troops. 
The Nazis on the Italian front know only too 
well that France is not out of this war. 

And the time will scon come when the 
Nazis in France will learn from millions of 
brave Frenchmen—now underground—that 
the people of France, also, are not all out of 
this war. 

In a sense this transaction today can be 
regarded not only as lend-lease—it might 
even be regarded as reverse lend-lease. For 
in the early days of our national history this 
situation was reversed. At that time, instead 
of France receiving an American-made ship, 
the young Nation of the United States was 
glad to receive @ ship made in France by 
Frenchmen—the Bon Homme Richard—a 
ship made illustrious under the command of 
John Paul Jones, in the days of our Navy's 
infancy. And it is well to remember that 
that ship was named in honor of our Min- 
ister to France, Benjamin Franklin—that 
wise old philosopher who was the father of 
close friendship between France and the 
United States. 

This vessel, which today we are turning 
over to the people of France, will somewhere, 
sometime, engage the enemy. She is a part of 
the growing strength of the French Navy. 
She is a new class—a destroyer escort—speedy 
and dangerous. I want to tell you something 
else about her—there are more where she 
came from. Under our lend-lease agree- 
ment, she is not the only ship you will re- 
ceive from us—we are building others for 
your sailors to man. 

I hope that the Nazis and the Japs are lis- 
tening today as we make this transfer. For 
it will help them better to understand the 
spirit and determination which binds to- 
gether all of the fighting fleets and armies of 
the United Nations on the road to ultimate 
victory. 7 

Vice Admiral Fenard, you are the senior 
officer of the French Navy here, and you are 
the chief of the French naval mission. It 
has been your duty to work with us in out- 
fitting your fleet. My years of friendship 
with officers of the French Navy make this a 
particularly memorable occasion to me, per- 
sonally. To you, we turn over this ship— 
the Senegalais. We recall with pleasure that 
it was a French ship which fired the first 
salute ever rendered to the Stars and Stripes 
fiying from a United States man-of-war. We 
remember that salute today—and symboli- 
cally return it. 

Good luck, Senegalais—and good hunting. 


Veterans’ Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on the subject of veterans’ legislation, 
which I delivered on February 11 last, 
and which was broadcast from station 
WRC over the network of the National 
Broadcasting Co. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: i] 


My friends, every thoughtful person—in 
and out of public office,.in the armed forces 
or civilian life—is looking ahead to the time 
when our seryice men and women are wel- 
comed home by a grateful Nation, to the se- 
curity and peace of their own firesides. Ev- 
eryone is agreed on the main objective—to 
deal justly and equitably with the demobi- 
lized veteran, to provide for the disabled and 
their families, to care for the survivors of 
those who gave their lives at the call of their 
country. The President has recommended a 
broad program of legislation to Congress. 
The veteran organizations have brought to 
bear their long experience and background, 
in the task of devising proper measures. Con- 
gress is moving promptly, and I think effec- 
tively, to bring into practical terms the best 
thinking in the country, in a field of legis- 
lation that transcends any party or class of 
our people. 

As a United States Senator, and as one of 
millions of fathers throughout the country 
with boys in the armed forces, I have given 
special attention to the many letters which 
come to me from service men and women, and 
to suggestions that come through personal 
contacts with them. When all is said and 
done the chief aspirations of our boys can 
be summed up in these simple terms: They 
want, above all, an opportunity for a useful, 
gainful job under the free-enterprise system 
which they are fighting to defend. Such a 
job is beyond price; there is no real sub- 
stitute for it. And the veterans expect the 
sympathetic help of the Nation in locating 
those jobs. Second, they want an oppor- 
tunity to better themselves, through educa- 
tion, training, and retraining. And third, 
they want mustering-out pay and social m- 
surance protection—as a matter of right, not 
charity—to safeguard the imsurance rights 
they have already attained, and to provide 
adequate unemployment allowances until 
they can find steady jobs at steady, decent 
pay. 

Our main reliance, for the full employment 
cf returning veterans, rests with the initia- 
tive and ct. pacity of the American business- 
man. Every encouragement and aid has and 
will be given by the people as a whole, through 
their Federal, State, and local governments. 
At the heart of the Federal help to the vet- 
eran in finding a job, is a vitally effective 
veteran employment service. This morning, I 
discussed with the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee an important proposal I have just intro- 
duced, with the approval and fine coopera- 
tion of the American Legion. More than 10 
years ago I was privileged to sponsor the law 
creating the present United States Employ- 
ment Service, which provides for a veteran 
employment service. The new plan I have 
just introduced would create a Veteran Serv- 
ice Placement Board within the United States 
Employment Service. This Board would con- 
sist of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
as Chairman, the Director of the National Se- 
lective Service System, and the administrative 
head of the United States Employment Serv- 
ice. This Board would determine and have 
full responsibility for all matters of policy 
relating ts the administration of the Veterans’ 
Employment Service. In this way the policies 
of the Veterans’ Employment Service are close- 
ly coordinated with the policies of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration. At the same time all the 
job-finding facilities of the entire United 
States Employment Service are made available 
to every veteran throughout the land. By 
this new plan, we would place the full weight 
of the National Government behind a revital- 
ized Veterans’ Employment Service, under a 
single chain of command, to help place veter- 
ans in private employment in any part of the 
country. 
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Our fighting men and women are not stand- 
patters, satisfied with returning to the status 
quo kefore the war. Most of them—like the 
pioneers in industry, agriculture, and the use- 
ful arts who built this country—aspire to im- 
prove their lot. They hope to have a chance 
for the education that was denied them be- 
fore the war, or to resume the education 
which was stopped by their induction into the 
service. Many will want refresher courses in 
mechanical training or the professions from 
which they came. Many will want to utilize 
the new skills—professional or mechanical— 
which they have attained in the armed forces. 

We owe these men and women every pos- 
sible assistance and opportunity for attain- 
ing these goals. Furthermore, this educa- 
tional aid will be of enormous value to the 
country as a whole, which is incurring a se- 
rious deficit in the number of technicians 
and trained professional persons. The longer 
the war lasts the greater will be this deficit. 
I am confident that Congress will enact suit- 
able legislation along these lines to help train 
the leaders of the country in the years ahead. 
Such measures will give an opportunity for 
the best that democracy has to offer to those 
who were ready to fight and die for a land of 
opportunity. 

After the veteran has exhausted his mus- 
tering-out pay or educational allowance and 
has utilized the veterans’ placement service 
he may find himself without a job for a pe- 
riod of weeks or months, Such unemploy- 
ment occurs for some men in some localities 
for varying pericds, even in good times. The 
immediate period of post-war adjustment will 
not be normal. Industry will be converting 
to peacetime products, Thirty million vet- 
erans and civilian war workers—perhaps half 
the regular working forces of the country— 
will have to find their place again in peace- 
time production. The veteran, of course, has 
u qualified guaranty that he will get back his 
old job, but the guaranty will be ineffective 
for many, and many more will go in search 
of new and better jobs. 

Only half the returning veterans are likely 

to have any rights or coverage under existing 
unemployment-insurance laws in the 48 
States. Those who are covered are likely to 
find the benefits too small and the period 
of coverage inadequate. In my testimony 
this morning before the Senate Finance 
Committee I discussed remedial legislation 
on this question. The bill introduced last 
November by Senator Georcr, Senator 
CLank, and myself would provide a uniform 
national system of unemployment allow- 
ances for former members of the armed 
forces. The allowances would be $15 a week 
for a single man and as high as $25 a week 
for a married man with dependents. The 
allowances would be paid for as much as 52 
weeks of unemployment, if the veteran re- 
quires that length of time to find a proper 
job suitable to his skill and temperament 
and the need of his family and locality. I 
believe this maximum of 52 weeks should be 
available for the entire 2-year period follow- 
ing mustering-out pay, as provided in the 
bill sponsored by the American Legion. 
. The legislation I have introduced contains 
the usual and proper safeguards against 
abuse, arbitrary quitting of work, and re- 
fusal to accept suitable work when offered. 
This is bona fide unemployment insurance; 
it is not a feather bed for the indolent. 

In my judgment, this plan should operate 
without red tape or delay. The veteran 
would present his discharge certificate and 
claim to any one of the 1,500 full-time local 
Offices of the United States Employment 
Service, or 1 of the additional 2,000 part- 
time offices. The administration would. be 
so simplified that this local office could de- 
termine the amount of the benefits on the 
epot, without the necessity of sending pa- 
pers for approval to other State, regional, or 
Federal offices. 

The veterans’ social-insurance legislation 
I have introduced also provides a paid-up 


,credit.in the old-age insurance fund of the 


Social Security. Act for every month of mili- 
tary service. The amount of the payment 
would be on a uniform wage basis of $160 a 
month, This is necessary to protect the ben- 
efit rights of millions in the armed forces 
who are already covered by the Social Secu- 
rity Act. Indeed, in many cases already on 
record, the widow and survivors of a man 
killed in action have lost the right to benefit 
claims under the old-age and survivors in- 
surance system now in effect. The bill would 
make good these lost claims for the survivors 
and put the veteran covered by the act in 
the same position as when he left his civilian 
job to put on the uniform of the Army, Navy, 
or Marines. The bill also provides the same 
paid-up benefit rights for millions of other 
servicemen who have never had this social- 
security coverage. This is done in order not 
to discriminate against them, and in the hope 
that, by future amendment of the law, they 
can be brought under its permanent pro- 
tection. í 

There is not time tonight for me to discuss 
in detail other proper benefits being devised 
in congressional legislation—mustering-out 
pay; unemployment insurance for the mer- 
chant marine; increased allowances for the 
disabled and their dependents; better pro- 
visions for hospitals, training and retraining 
centers; Federal help toward home or farm 
ownership, All this and more is part of the 
cost of war. It is a cost which democracy 
perhaps bears more gladly than the cost of 
shot and shell. We pay it not out of grati- 
tude alone, although our gratitude is un- 
bounded. We pay it because this is a cost 
of building up rather than tearing down, a 
cost that looks to a better, happier future 
for the service men and women, and a more 
secure land in which all of us can fulfill our 
highest hopes. . 


Lincoln Day Address by Senator Wiley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a radio ad- 
dress on the anniversary of the birth of 
Abraham Lincoln, delivered by me over 
Wisconsin radio stations, February 12, 
1944. 2 j 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows; 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Yesterday I saw Lincoln. 
I stocd reverently before him 
Within the lighted walls in Washington. 
There he sat, like one who would speak to 

the Nation. 
With deep, all-seeing eyes, soft and friendly, 
Full of the warmth of human kindness. 
His spirit of tolerance, of liberation, 
Of love of the Republic 
Filled that shrine 
And reached out, calling all of us 
To unity, to sacrifice, and brotherhood. 
Surely his life defines the American way— 
The ways of freedom, liberty of conscience, 
Press, and speech, 

—A. W. 

As long as men cherish freedom, the name 
of Abraham Lincoln will be loved and revered. 
It is, therefore, peculiarly fitting that in this 
day, when the freedom of men all over the 
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world is threatened, we should turn to Lin- 
coln for guidance. 

Lincoln's administration came at a decisive 
time in the life of the Nation, even as this 
hour in which we live is a decisive period 
in the life of the Republic, and of the world. 

The national ideals for which Lincoln 
fought are now being ravaged internationally. 
The battle for freedom and freemen is not 
yet won. Human liberty is at stake. Lin- 
coln’s idea was to save the Union and to 
enshrine freedom. Ours is to preserve the 
Union and procure freedom for men all over 
the world. His was a sacred task. Ours is 
a sacred task. 

We are today fighting slavery in a very real 
sense. On the battle fronts, we fight against 
enslavement of ourselves and others by the 
Axis. On the home front, we are fighting for 
freedom from economic slavery, from loss of 
local government control, from government 
competition in business, from excessive taxa- 
tion profligately spent, from an ever-mount- 
ing public debt. It is argued that we can 
place our entire economic system under the 
rigid control of Federal bureaucracy without 
losing our civil liberties. The sad experience 
of every country which has tried it, proves 
the fallacy of such an idea, 

As we face the future in a world greatly 
contracted by modern invention—a world, 
in other words, in which all nations will have 
to live much closer together—I believe we as 
a nation can derive sure guidance and direc- 
tion from the precepts of this great American. 
There is much loose thinking in our country 
today; in the midst of a maze of seductive 
propaganda, let us consider a few basic truths 
expressed by Abraham Lincoln. 

Lincoln said, “Property as the fruit of 
labor, is a positive good in the world. Let 
not him who is houseless pull down the 
house of another, but let him work diligently 
and build one for himself, thus by example 
assuring that his own shall be safe from 
violence when he builds it.” This bit of 
wisdom answers all the seduction of plausible 
socialistic talk with which we are surrounded 
today. 

Lincoln didn’t believe in wasting the peo- 
ple’s money. He said, “It is an old maxim 
and a very sound one that he that dances 
should always pay the fiddler. Now, sir, if 
any gentleman * choose to lead 
off a dance, I am decidedly opposed to the 
people's money being used to pay the fiddler.” 

But perhaps the strongest principle along 
these lines to which he ever gave expression, 
was that in which he said, “If there is any- 
thing which it is the duty of the whole 
people to never intrust to any hands but 
their own, that thing is the preservation and 
perpetuity of their own liberties and insti- 
tutions.” 

In other words, he did not believe in a 
government clothed in paternalistic func- 
tions. Paternalism, no matter how benevo- 
lent, implies that those under its care are 
incapable of taking care of themselves. It 
is my own belief, as it was Lincoln's, that 
“The legitimate object of government is to 
do for a community of people whatever they 
need to have done but cannot do at all, or 
cannot do so well, in their separate or in- 
dividual capacities. In all that people can 
individually do for themselves, the govern- 
ment ought not to interfere.” 

I sometimes wonder if our people realize 
that right here in America we are already 
being led along the paths which may broaden 
into a veritable highway toward socialism. 
Many of the post-war plans now under dis- 
cussion sound suspiciously like the German 
system. If the Government hangs on to its 
federally-owned war plants, then Govern- 
ment itself will be in business—and on a 
tax-free basis. Washington officials have 
tried to federalize the unemployment system, 
The enormous public debt has the earmark of 
totalitarianism. Take the  social-security 
program—an excellent program in many re- 
spects. There is a place in our land for a 
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national-health program, but when that pro- 
gram automatically takes over all your per- 
sonal health problems, then it becomes 
socialism. 

There has been definite encroachment by 
the Federal Government in the field of State 
government, and bureaucracy is firmly en- 
trenched in Washington. There are those 
who argue for centralized government as 
opposed to decentralized, representative gov- 
ernment on the fallacious statement that a 
centralized government would be a more efi- 
cient operating unit. Surely, after 3 years 
of such government it is obvious to all of 
us that such government is neither efficient 
nor representative of the people. On the 
contrary, our great national bureaucracy has 
proven to be the most recklessly extravagant 
Government in all American history. Never 
before have the American people witnessed 
such inconsistency and chaos in the Federal 
Government. And it is certainly not repre- 
sentative, for it is made up of millions of peo- 
ple who owe their jobs and their loyalty to 
the boss—not to the people. 

Lincoln made a very clear statement as to 
the limiting of Federal activities, the func- 
tioning of local government, and the personal 
rights of the individual when he said, and 
I quote: “I am for the people of the whole 
Nation doing just as they please in all mat- 
ters which concern the whole Nation; for 
those of each part doing just as they choose 
in all matters which concern no other part; 
and for each individual doing just as he 
chooses in all matters which concern nobody 
else.” That, my friends, is a definition of 
true democracy. 

If we are now headed, as I hope we are, 
toward a new emancipation period, it will 
be well for us to keep these precepts of 
Lincoln firmly in mind, lest we lose those 
rights and privileges which have been so 
dearly bought by the blood of our forebears, 
and of our contemporaries. Merely reducing 
Berlin to ashes will not preserve these pre- 
rogatives. If we permit the present trend 
within our country to continue, we can lose, 
more easily than most of us realize, all those 
precious rights about which I have been 
talking. 


Of course, we know that the war necessi- 
tated the granting of vastly increased powers 
to the Executive; but it was just such gradual 
increase of power in the hands of the leaders 
in Europe which led eventually to loss of all 
rights of the people. I fear this trend does 
not sufficiently alarm ou people. There have 
been grave shortcomings in the executive 
branch of our Government—shortcomings 
which have not helped matters. Your Con- 
gress, the legislative branch of Government, 
enacted an anti-strike law. It was up to 
the executive branch of Government to see 
that that law was carried out. No law, no 
matter how good it is, can be effective un- 
less it is adequately administered. 

Whether an ordered world is to be estab- 
lished and maintained when the war is over, 
will depend in large measure upon the wis- 
dom, the common sense, and the policy of 
the leadership and the people of the United 
States. I feel sincerely that we must not 
fail this critical and challenging hour in the 
world's history. We know that when this 
war is over, the world will not be cleansed 
of those evil forces which make for war. 
There will be no opportunity to put into 
effect many of the visionary schemes which 
have been advanced. No matter what kind 
of a post-war world we find ourselves in, 
America must see to it that she is adequately 
fortified against any emergency that may 
arise—physically fortified; and, equally im- 
portant, fortified morally by adherence to 
those fundamental republican principles, 
some of which I have enumerated. 

Lincoln would face this situation fear- 
lessly. Remember his words to Congress in 
1862; they have an equal significance to us 
today. He said, “The dogmas of the quiet 
past are madequate to the stormy present, 


The occasion is piled high with difficulty, 
and we must rise with the occasion. As 
our case is new, so we must think anew 
and act anew. We must disenthrall our- 
selves, and then we shall save our country.” 
Is that not a perfect direction for us today, 
when we too, find ourselves faced with new 
problems? 

Lincoln stood for union within the Nation, 
When the war is over, there will again be a 
great need for the people of this country to 
stand united in their efforts to recover from 
government those rights and powers which 
belong in the hands of the people. Lincoln 
said, To give the victory to the right, not 
bloody bullets but peaceful ballots only are 
necessary. Thanks to our good old Con- 
stitution, and organization under it, these 
alone are necessary. It only needs that every 
right-thinking man shall go to the polls, 
and without fear or prejudice vote as he 
thinks.” 

There, my friends, Lincoln gives us the 
remedy to the whole situation. If our peo- 
ple think rightly, and then yote according 
to their beliefs, this Government will indeed 
be a “Government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, and for the people.” 

Let us then go forward dedicated to na- 
tional unity in war and in peace, making 
sure there shall never be again another Pearl 
Harbor in our history. 

This is Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, of Wis- 
consin, signing off, saying thank you. 


Dewey’s Lincoln Day Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. LEONARD W. HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following text 
of Gov. Thomas E. Dewey’s address be- 
fore the fifty-eighth annual Lincoln Day 
dinner of the National Republican Club 
at the Waldorf-Astoria on February 12, 
1944, reprinted from the New York Her- 
ald Tribune of February 13, 1944:- 


It is good that we return, at least once each 
year, to the wisdom and the character of 
Abraham Lincoln. Lincoln was a man for 
the ages; because, throughout all ages, as long 
as human nature remains the same, the ex- 
ample of his life and conduct will remain 
a lesson and an inspiration. He was a plain 
man. Although he towers above his con- 
temporaries he was very much like his fellow 
men. Better than anyone he knew that he 
was not perfect, not all-wise, not given the 
ability to solve the problems he faced in easy 
strokes of brilliance. He would have been 
the last to call himself indispensable. But 
he had one quality that made him big enough 
to save the United States of America in its 
hour of need—he had integrity of character. 

When Lincoln came to the Presidency the 
Nation was torn by bitterness and dissension. 
His clear, calm vision pierced through the 
turgid mass of public controvérsy to see the 
essential issues. He saw one thing as funda- 
mental—the preservation of our constitu- 
tional system. 

He knew very well that our founders had 
devised a Constitution which could bring 
ordered freedom to expanding and diverse 
groups. They had the genius to see that 
sovereignty was not indivisible, but rather 
the total of all governmental rights, 
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Some of these rights could best be con- 
ferred upon those having broad responsibil- 
ity to the people as a whole. Others could 
best be left with those having a localized re- 
sponsibility. By our Constitution a principle 
of balance was struck. It enabled and re- 
quired the people to work together through 
Federal agencies on matters which were gen- 
uinely of national import. All other matters 
were to be dealt with by the States, 


CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 


In the earlier nations there was of necessity 
@ similar division of powers and duties. But 
always before the ruler kept such powers as 
he pleased, leaving local affairs for local ad- 
ministration as a matter of grace or as suited 
his personal convenience. The new, inspir- 
ing concept of America was that all govern- 
ment was solely by consent of the governed, 
that all powers resided in the people. That 
is the true, inner meaning of constitutional 
government under law. 

Lincoln perceived that unless our people 
remained under that system they would in- 
evitably fall into discord and disintegrate 
into jealous and disorderly groups. It was 
his great decision that our constitutional 
system must be preserved at any price, 
Many paid that price. They fought and died 
to make that great decision a reality. That 
reality is one which can be preserved only 
by the unwavering diligence of each succeed- 
ing generation. 

In the last decade we have fallen upon 
times which carried a menace to our con- 
stitutional system as grave as that of Lin- 
coln’s day. The menace Lincoln faced was 
violent; ours was subtle. But one, as much 
as the other, carried a mortal threat. He 
faced secession by the States. In our time 
we have seen abdication by the States. 

It remained for us to see the day when 
States and their subdivisions abdicated their 
responsibilities in favor of a single, national 
ruler. As dangerous as secession, abdication 
has also shown how the institutions of free- 
dom are undermined. For free government 
must always work from the bottom up, not 
from the top down. 

This was the great principle laid down by 
Thomas Jefferson. He declared: 

“Every government degenerates when 
trusted to the rulers of the people alone. 
The people themselves, therefore, are its only 
safe depositories.” 

It is in local units that men and women 
can most fully sense and practice the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship. Once we have 
ceased to do that, once we concern ourselves 
merely with a 4-year choice between one or 
another ruler, then we will be a ruled people. 


AN AMERICAN AUTOCRACY 


On March 4, 1933, the first attempt to 
establish an American autocracy took place 
as the result of the election of what used 
to be known as the Democratic Party. It 
asked and was given almost absolute powers. 
In that year the Governors of 40 States 
were also members of the Democratic Party. 
Many of these Governors were accidents, 
The majority were so untrained in the prin- 
ciples of free government, so willing to sur- 
render them, so satisfied just to be in office, 
that the title alone was enough. They were 
willing to become provincial satraps under 
the rule of Washington. 

I well realize that no detailed and perma- 
nent division can be made between the pow- 
ers of Federal and State governments. In- 
creasing economic interdependence requires 
increasing Federal duties. Particularly must 
Federal power be enlarged when, as now, 
our Nation faces the stupendous tasks of 
war. We give to that effort cur unlimited 
support. We accept without reserve the war- 
time leadership which devolves upon our 
President under the Constitution. 

Having done so, does this mean that all 
of the basic responsibilities placed upon the 
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States and every citizen by the Constitu- 
tion are to be abandoned? Does this mean 
that the 120,000,000 Americans maintaining 
the home front should assume that our 
free system and all of the rest of the Con- 
stitution have been terminated or suspended? 
Surely, if it did, the suspension would be- 
come permanent and the war for freedom 
would be lost at home before it was won 
abroad, 

The amazing thing about the American 
people is that even before the war they them- 
selves sensed that the abandonment of local 
government was surrender to autocracy. 
Even before the war they were moving to 
recapture their freedom and the basic right 
of local self-government. They sensed that 
the Democratic Party was no longer the 
party of the people. Both nationally and 
through its Governors it had become def- 
initely and finally the New Deal party, ir- 
revocably committed to absolutism at the 
seat of the National Government. 

The people had no Lincoln to tell them 
in simple words what the trouble was. Their 
own instinct guided them. They sensed that 
they themselves must bring back to State 
government competent, experienced men who 
would do the job of local government. They 
sensed that there was a vacuum in State 
government into which inevitably the Fed- 
eral Government was moving. 

DIVISION OF POWERS 

Only the Constitution, with its division of 
powers and strong State governments, has 
made America a place in which minorities 
could liye. Only the Constitution with the 
Support of the people kept this country 
united in Lincoln’s day and will keep it from 
autocracy in our time. The ultimate truth 
is that no man or group of men have ever 
been wise enough to substitute themselves for 
the institutions by which freedom is pre- 
served. 

So, as in Lincoln’s day, our people found 
once again that the Republican Party alone 
could preserve their constitutional system of 
freedom. In one State after another the 
Republican Party has been restored to power 
until today instead of 8 there are Repub- 
Mean Governors in 26 of the States, embrac- 
ing three-fifths of the people of the Nation, 

All of you here were familiar with the con- 
sequences of the abdication by the New 
Deal Party in the State of New York of the 
State’s duties and right to the National 
Government. It had been long obvious that 
the people of our State had not been given a 
full share in the war effort of the Nation. 
The State administration had simply left 
everything to Washington. Civilian defense 
had fallen into chaos. Food production was 
taken for granted while, in fact, its problems 
cried out for vigorous handling and leader- 
ship. The tax structures, State and local, 
were driving business and employment from 
our State while war contracts and employ- 
ment were going elsewhere. 

The spirit of the remedies applied by the 
Republican administration of New York State 
was to bring the people back to the practice 
of self-government, of relying upon ourselves. 
The strength of a nation is the strength of 
the people. The strength of the people is 
where they live—in the cities, villages and 
farms of America. Without them, as some 
scem to have forgotten, there would be no 
Federal Government. By revitalizing the 
State of New York we have greatly strength- 
ened the National Government for war and 
for the peace to come. 

In all this our State has not been alone. 
‘Twenty-five other States, from Massachusetts 
to California, have been doing the same, 
strengthening our system, preparing to do 
their part in saving both the system and the 
Nation in the days soon to come. 


RESTORING STATE GOVERNMENT 


Why have the people of the United States 
been so busily engaged in restoring com- 


petent, honest government in their States? 
Is it a mere trend against the party in power? 
Is it merely petty irritation at war-born 
sacrifices? Is it merely rebellion against the 
autocratic rule of a swarm of bureaucrats 
rivaling in numbers and in tyranny those. by 
which our enemies live? I think not. The 
reason lies at the very root of cur form of 
government and in the nature of the crisis 
through which we are passing. 

We are living in mighty and moving times. 
We who are alive in the year 1944 are taking 
part in the greatest struggle of all history. 
Of this our people are deeply aware. 

Within the next year or two we shall 
bravely win the greatest of all wars for indi- 
vidual freedom or we shall tragically lose it. 

There is no American who has the slightest 
doubt that we shall win it and that we should 
win before too long. By the same token 
there are few thinking Americans who wish 
to risk the peacetime chaos of continued 
New Deal government. And there are few 
Americans who do not fear what that gov- 
ernment might fail to do in the building of 
a just and lasting peace. 

Anyone who gratuitously raises so much 
as a doubt as to the unswerving determina- 
tion of our party to build a great peace trifles 
with the truth and with his country’s future. 
I was present at Mackinac Island when the 
Republican Governors and Republican leaders 
in the Senate and the House of Congress 
deliberated upon the principles which must 
guide us in bringing about a lasting peace. 
There was not one person present who was 
not moved by the tremendous opportunity to 
state the principles by which it was to be 
approached and inspired by the vision of what 
lies ahead of us as a Nation. 

It was that group of Republican: who drew 
the Mackinac Charter which was translated 
into action by our distinguished Secretary 
of State at Moscow. It was that result which 
was embodied in the Connally resolution 
adopted by a bipartisan majority of the Sen- 
ate. Here was the first concrete, constructive 
achievement in our foreign policy of the fu- 
ture, and its framework was advanced by the 
Republican Party at Mackinac Island. 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


The people of the United States were turn- 
ing to the Republican Party even before the 
war broke out. They have been turning to 
it at an accelerated pace since we entered 
the war because they are so desperately 
anxious that we shall build well and strongly 
in international cooperation after the war. 

The people know that the Republican Party 
has been devoted since the day of its birth 
to responsible constitutional government. 
They know that they cannot hope for world 
peace unless that peace is built upon the firm 
rock of truly representative government. 
They know that, with a self-willed Executive 
who wars at every turn with the Congress, 
they will have a repetition of the same catas- 
trophe which happened in 1919. 

The American people themselves are be- 
ginning to shape our thinking on things to 
come. In the the last few years they have 
shown that they want a government which 
is once more close to the people. It seems 
manifest that they want to make their own 
decisions as robust, clear-thinking free men. 
They have had enough of the abdication of 
their rights to a select few in the National 
Capital. 

The people realize that the only hope of 
America for world peace is that it be won 
by an administration which they know is not 
seeking power for the sake of power. If the 
national Government is one which our peo- 
ple can trust to serve them alone, to be their 
servant and not their master, they will trust 
it to do its full share in the world. 

In the face of today's complex problems we 
are likely to think that the difficulties which 
face the world are beyond the ability of ordi- 
nary men toconquer, We are apt to conclude 
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that they can be solved only by extraordinary 
men—men whose intellectual attainments 
transcend the range of normal minds. If this 
were indeed so we should have to despair of 
the outlock for humanity, for as we look 
about us, it cen hardly be said that the world 
is crowded with such intellectual giants. But 
the truth is that our problems, by reason of 
their complexity, will not lend themselves to 
single, brilliant solutions. They will be solved 
in the end in the way all difficult tasks are 
solved, the way a man builds a house, brick by 
brick, by tackling one difficulty after another 
in accordance with tried and tested principles. 


ONE OF THE PEOPLE 


The strength of our system is that it makes 
it possible for all the people to receive the 
benefit of the thought and the productive 
effort which scciety produces, Neither power 
nor opportunity is confined to the selected 
few. 

The wiscom and strength of Lincoln lay in 
the fact that, however high he rose in our 
nationa. life, he remained at all times one of 
the people. He did not seek to impose upon 
them Ideas which were alien to their thoughts 
and traditions. Rather he gave expression to 
the aspirations which existed in their own 
hearts and minds. So it was when he spoke, 
he spoke with the voice of the American 
people. 

Lincoln loved and respected the American 
people. There was nothing in his soul of the 
paternalistic contempt for their intelligence 
and their character which has become the 
prevailing attitude of our present national 
administration, Government, for Lincoln, 
could never be merely government of the 
people or even government for the people, It 
had also to be government by the people. 

Because the peace of the world cries out for 
it, it is this government we must regain. 
It is this government we must preserve. It is 
this government which shall not perish from 
the earth, 


Speeches by Senator Mead and Senator 
Brewster Regarding Tour of Battle 
Fronts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that addresses by 
the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Mead] and the junior Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Brewster], regarding the 
trip made by them as members of the 
delegation of five Senators who last sum- 
mer visited the battle fronts, be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record. The ad- 
dresses were made on December 1, 1943, 
at a meeting of the Special Committee to 
Investigate the National Defense Pro- 
gram. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

Senator TRUMAN.: Members of the commit- 
tee and staff and their wives and husbands, 
I am happy to have you present here this 
evening, 

If this special committee of ours has been 
successful (and some people claim that it 
has been rather successful) it has been due 
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to the fact that it has nine able and dis- 
tinguished Senators on it who spend their 
time telling the chairman what he ought 
to do, and he does just as they tell him. 

That committee would not be able to func- 
tion unless it had a capable and efficient 
staff. We feel that we do have a capable and 
an efficient staff. We never have nad you 
all together before so we could tell you that, 
but I think I speak for the members of the 
committee when I say that we are satisfied 
with the efficient way in which you do your 
work and if we have been successful it has 
been due to the fact that you have been 
efficient and your efficiency, I think, has 
paid us in results. 

The other day I was reading a preview tear 
sheet of Newsweek that is coming out in 
which all the newspaper people in Washing- 
ton and the editors of the leading daily 
papers of the United States had voted on 
the people who had accomplished things for 
this present war effort. Of course, General 
Marshall and the President headed the list; 
and other distinguished people were men- 
tioned with a great many votes; and then 
the legislative people came in for considera- 
tion, and those legislative people mentioned 
were this special committee of ours first and 
the B2H2 committee second—the only legis- 
lative committees mentioned. Three mem- 
bers of the B2H2 committee are members of 
this committee. 

If we have been successful, it has been be- 
cause we have an objective and that objective 
is to make a contribution that will help win 
the war more efficiently and more quickly, 
and that has not been a political matter. 
We kid each other about being Republicans 
and Democrats, and we are Republicans and 
Democrats, but first we are putting forth 
the best we can in this effort—every member 
of the committee. We have been at it 3 years 
now, and there never has been a minority 
report, because our objectives are exactly the 
same: to help win the war efficiently and 
quickly so as to save as many young men as 
possible; also, incidentally, some of the tax- 
payers’ money, too. 

This special committee was authorized to 
appoint two members on this around-the- 
world trip, and those two members appointed 
by the chairman of the committee were Sena- 
tor Map and Senator Brewster who are going 
to tell you now about the trip. 

Hon. JamEs M. Map, Mr. Chairman, and 
friends, if I use the map I may be able to give 
you a better idea of the scope of our trip. 
There were two Democratic Members repre- 
senting the Truman committee, if I were to 
speak correctly and if I had in mind the 
social side of our lives. I might add we were 
two Jeffersonian Democrats—that is, I was a 
Jeffersonian Democrat away back when I 
went to school, and Ralph was one when he 
saw Walter Hampden in the play called The 
Patriots. He was a good colleague to travel 
with. He was as considerate as a mother 
would be of her child. As an illustration of 
his deep interest in me he would allow me to 
go to sleep ahead of him, because if he didn’t, 
I might not go to sleep. If that pun is too 
deep for you, you ought to hear Ralph asleep 
sometime, 

Well, we left Washington on the 25th of 
July. We reached Washington again 66 days 
afterward. Figuring the time we spent in our 
C-87 and in the planes we picked up here and 
there and hitchhiked in, we were about 188 
hours in the air. Some wag said that was no 
new experience for a Senator. That is, he is 
either up in the air or at sea, figuratively 
speaking. We traveled about 50,000 miles. 
Thirty-eight thousand of those miles were 
in our big four-motored transport ship, and 
four or five thousand more in ships in which 
we hitchhiked; one, I remember, in which we 
traveled through the New Hebrides was called 
Hitler's Hearse. Four or five thousand addi- 
tional miles were made in jeeps, trucks, half- 
tracks, tanks, trains and ships, and other 
forms of transportation, Altogether we trav- 


eled nearly 50,000 miles, a strenuous task in 
any man’s life at any age when it is completed 
within 66 days. We were 53 full days on the 
ground and that gave us opportunity to ob- 
serve life in the various countries through 
which we traveled. 

There were 13 in our crew, 5 Members of 
the Senate, 5 members of the crew, and 3 
Army officers. We began to count the num- 
ber in our party, but no one seemed to finish 
the count, at least they didn't mention it; 
they were rather secretive about the number. 
After we left the airport the pilot pulled a 
fingernail off; the doctor rushed up and there 
was considerable agitation. It looked as 
though we might have to return, but we 
didn’t. Then we had a little difficulty in 
Iceland. Ralph and I had to hitchhike from 
there to Scotland; the plane, we were told, 
wouldn't work. One motor was bad. Then 
in London when we prepared to leave the 
weather was bad, so we had to go back to 
our hotels and wait. Next we took off from 
Land’s End and flew down the Atlantic on 
the west coast of France, also on the German 
radar, and when we landed in Africa every- 
body was very happy. Then we all began tell- 
ing how 13 was the luckiest number in their 
lives. Dick Russell was one of a family of 13. 
I was first elected in 13. Ralph couldn't 
think of a number 13 that fitted in very well 
except that he hoped to be elected 13 times 
to the Senate. At any rate, it suddenly de- 
veloped that everybody knew that there were 
18 of us and that 13 was our lucky number. 

The trip was not altogether a joy ride. 
Some people may have had that erroneous im- 
pression. We slept in pup tents, in bamboo 
barracks, in huts; we slept in hotels that were 
not very attractive. In a forward area up in 
northern Australia, somebody who evidently 
was too considerate of us sent a telegram 
notifying the commanding officer that we 
would prefer to live in hotels to barracks, so 
when we got there and landed in the middle 
of the woods, they asked us if we would 
prefer the Shoreham or the Mayflower. 
When we made our choices known they took 
us to two Army tents that had big signs on 
them, one “the Mayflower” and the other “the 
Shoreham.” Well, we enjoyed this roughing 
it, as it were, for it brought us close to the 
boys and the way they lived. 

The trip over the northern Atlantic, over 
the ice cap of Greenland was a bit awesome 
and appalling. We could well realize that 
crashes over that land were in most cases 
fatal. To lock down upon the great ice 
plateau of Greenland is at once a great sight 
and one filled with anxiety. The night flight 
from Land’s End in England down to north 
Africa was one of the worst of the trip. We 
were equipped with Mae West life preservers, 
and I am glad that Mae West never had a 
chance to save my life. When in flight over 
the water we had to put on these life pre- 
servers and sleep with them and in addition 
we had to have our parachutes ready for a 
jump at any time. 

The flight over the hump in China was 
another difficult operation. Some 50 ships 
were lost there in a few months preceding 
our arrival. Eric Severeid and a party of 
17 were walking out of the Himalaya country 
when we were going over. We met them in 
Chabua in northern India after we had made 
the trip to China and had flown back. The 
trip over the Indian Ocean was another difi- 
cult one. We traveled nearly 3,200 miles in 
approximately 16 hours, leaving Ceylon late 
ih the afternoon and arriving in Australia 
early the next morning. 

The trip through the Solomons and the 
New Hebrides where, by the way, we had 
some fighter protection, where bombing was 
being indulged in by both sides, where alerts 
were frequent, was a very interesting and 
thrilling task, 

There were also some unpleasantnesses that 
accompanied us. For instance, the food in 
the United Kingdom was monotonous. Every 
morning we would order fresh fruit and 
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coffee, toast and eggs and sometimes bacon, 
or ham, but we never got what we ordered. 
They usually gave us sausage for bacon that 
was 98 percent cereal, and mushrooms for 
eggs. They gave us coffee just once, and 
after that we ordered tea. I couldn't imagine 
how anybody could spoil coffee as easily and 
as completely as they do over in England. 
When we got tired of eating in the best hotel 
in London we would eat with the American 
soldiers at their mess and there we really 
got something substantial to eat. The Eng- 
lish people are really sacrificing, and when 
we gripe about restrictions, we should re- 
member that this country would be a paradise 
for the average Englishman. 

The mosquitoes that we met in Africa 
chased us all the way to Hawaii. I thought 
the same mosquitoes were after me`every 
night. They made it necessary for us to carry 
netting along to sleep under so that we 
might not become victims of dengue fever, 
malaria, elephantiasis, and the other diseases 
carried by those cute little insects. 

Then for real comfort, there was the hot 
weather in Basra. The day we were there 
it was about 150 at the airport in the sun; 
a little less than that under cover, of course. 
There our boys worked in the morning and 
again late in the afternoon. 

There were mosquitoes in the South Sea 
Islands, where the breed is a little different 
and the diseases a little more severe. Usually, 
at the table, wherever we were, we found along 
with our pepper and salt an array of pills— 
pills for the heat, pills for the fever, pills for 
this, and pills for that. We took atabrine 
pills and salt tablets at each meal. So it 
wasn't just a joy ride. 

I wanted to talk to you about our travels, 
and so I will leave the more fundamental 
problems to my colleague. 

After leaving the Capital on the 25th of 
July, our first landing was at Presque Isle, 
in Maine, in Senator BrewstTer’s home State 
and in the heart, I am told, of the greatest 
potato country in the world. They have 
just produced 70,000,000 barrels of potatoes 
this season, and I would suggest that you all 
get in your winter potatoes now. At Presque 
Isle the north wing of the American Trans- 
port Command has its jumping-off station. I 
was told that more people had visited Presque 
Isle since they established that station than 
had visited Presque Isle in all of its prior 
history. Presque Isle is coming into its own. 

Next day we flew from Presque Isle over to 
Gandar in Newfoundland, where we have an 
air base. We also have a Navy base at 
Argentia and another one at Stephensville, 
called Harmon Field. We spent the night at 
Gander and then the next day we flew up to 
an air base in Labrador called Goose. You 
probably are beginning to imagine that stop- 
ping here in thc land of the icebergs we were 
putting on our fur coats and our earlaps. 
Why, RALPH BREWSTER went swimming the 
day we were in Labrador. Being from Maine, 
of course, that wasn’t as much of a trick as 
if Senator RUSSELL from Georgia had done it, 
but it was really warm the day we were there. 
We have a beautiful base there. 

I don’t know why this base is Gander and 
that one is Goose, or why the goose is so far 
from the gander, but we have two or three 
little bases farther up north. They are called 
Crystal Nos. 1 and 2—they are probably the 
goslings. Over here [pointing] on the west 
coast of Greenland we have some air bases, 
where Col. Bernt Balchen, the noted Arctic 
flyer, is in charge. He is doing a great job 
there. Recently he made a miraculous rescue 
of some men who were lost up here on the 
ice cap. He flew a seaplane up there, located 
a little gully that had some water formed in 
it by the warmth of the noonday sun, and 
landed in it, and by circling the ship around 
in that little pool of water and ice he was 
able to pull one of these boys in at a time. 
They were so weak they couldn’t help them- 
selves, and so he kept his ship moving, and 
with great skill and his physical power he 
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pulled all the boys aboard and flew them back 
to safety. Probably only once in a hundred 
times could that feat be accomplished. 
| When we left Goose we flew over the ice cap 
of Greenland to Reykjavik Field, in Iceland. 
{Iceland is a much more favored land than 
‘either Labrador or Greenland. In Labrador 
the natives, who came originally from the 
| British Isles, have lost about 3 inches in 
_ Stature through the years because of malnu- 
trition and an inadequate or deficient diet. 
They haven't heard of vitamins up there as 
vet. They are emaciated looking, all are thin, 
many are dull. A Canadian railway, looking 
“for 10,000 employees, began the task of re- 
cruitment up there, but gave it up as a bad 
job. We have employed some on our military 
projects. The first few days, I was told, they 
usually eat themselves sick and have to be 
hospitalized. They are not used to our sub- 
stantial food. After they learn that it is go- 
ing to be found at every mess they exercise 
better control, and eventually prove to be 
steady, though not good workers. It would 
take three of them to equal one worker from 
the United States. If those poor people had 
been properly nourished they would now be 
in position to help us immensely in this war 
effort, but unfortunately they are neither 
helpful to Canada nor to the United States 
because of their poor physical condition. The 
same is true of Newfoundland, except for 
St. John's and one or two other cities of the 
south coast. 
| To give you an idea of their backwardness, 
our boys put on a moving picture show at 
Wesleyville in Newfoundland. The perform- 
ance started at 8 o’clock in the evening. It 
was the first some of the natives had ever 
seen, and they had to continue the show 
until 4 o'clock in the morning to satisfy the 
local audience. 

They certainly need leadership and help. 

Of course, Greenland for the most part 
is green only in name. Why they called it 
Greenland and this country [pointing] 
which is more favored and more green than 
Iceland is a mystery except that it was 
explained that the explorer who discovered 
these two places, a real estate man, thought 
that in order to attract population he would 
have to call this Greenland and that one 
Iceland. 

In Iceland, where the Scandinavian people 
make up the majority of the population, they 
are fairly prosperous, They are naturally 
limited in their economy. Fishing is the 
greatest industry. They do have some wool; 
they raise some sheep; they do some garden- 
ing, and some little manufacturing. They 
talk about haying up there. There haying 
is just about like cutting our front lawn. 
‘They stack up a little grass in piles and save 
it to feed the goats and the sheep during 
the winter. 

There is one natural advantage that they 
have there over any other of these cold coun- 
tries, and that is that out of the mountain 
springs near Reykjavik they are able to get 
a good supply of boiling hot water. The 
temperature of the water is about 160 when 
it reaches Reykjavik. So they have some 
advantages up there. They get their ice 
cubes in the shape of icebergs from Green- 
land and their hot water for hot slings out 
of the mountain; so you can have either ice 
cubes with your Scotch or hot water with 
your rye. 

During the summertime they have little 
darkness up there. You have to put the 
blinds down to keep the light out in order 
to go to sleep. It is daylight at 3 or 4 
o'clock in the morning. Anybody who is in 
the habit of getting up at daybreak wouldn’t 
have any sleep up there in July. Somebody 
asked HAPPY CHANDLER how long we were in 
Iceland and he said, “I think we were there 
about 4 days and 1 night.” 
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One afternoon RALPH Brewster and I 
hitch-hiked a ride on a cargo plane to Scot- 
land in order to get there a little ahead of 
schedule so we might be on with our Truman 
committee duties. We landed in Scotland 
at a place called Prestwick and while there 
we were housed in a railroad train that had 
been taken over by the United States Army 
and stationed on a siding at the rear of the 
station. I was right at home in that rail- 
road train because I was more or less brought 
up in one. The next morning we drove over 
to the Firth of Clyde. On the way we were 
given a lesson in history and Scotch folk- 
lore aS we passed the rivers, lakes, and 
villages that Harry Lauder made famous the 
world over, At the Firth of Clyde we motored 
around the harbor and saw the two majestic 
queens, the Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth, 
discharging 25,000 troops that arrived from 
the United States that day. While there we 
went aboard the United States cruiser 
Augusta and enjoyed lunch at the table at 
which the Prime Minister and the President 
drew up the Atlantic Charter while the ship 
was out here some place in the middle of the 
Atlantic, 

At noon we went back to Prestwick and 
flew over to Londonderry in Ireland to look 
over our facilities there and then in the eve- 
ning we returned and joined our colleagues 
who had come over from Ireland. During 
the night the train pulled out for Paddington 
Station in London where we arrived the 
morning of the first Sunday after leaving 
Washington. At Paddington Station there 
was a great array of distinguished guests to 
welcome us. Some of them looked like 
Senators and some were better dressed. I 
heard somebody say that our Ambassador and 
London’s Lord Mayor and other notables 
were there to welcome us. The best dressed 
of all was a man at the end of the line, a big, 
tall man dressed more formally than any 
man I ever saw in my life. He had a big 
silk hat, a long-tailed coat, and bright colored 
battle decorations all over his manly breast. 
I walked up to him after shaking hands with 
the Ambassador and said, “Good morning, 
Lord Mayor,” and he replied, “I'm not the 
Lord Mayor. I'm only the station agent here 
at Paddington.” As an old railroad man, I 
wish I could bring that custom to the United 
States. What an improvement it would be if 
in the Union Station in Washington we had 
a man like that standing around to welcome 
us when we came to the Capital. It's a cure 
for inferior complexitis. 

We spent 5 days at the Dorchester Hotel 
in London and we took in all the sights 
around town and all of the American mili- 
tary facilities. The most thrilling sight of 
all was seeing the young fellows pouring 
into the briefing room preparatory to their 
trip over the Reich; to watch these young- 
sters take their seats just as they would in a 
college classroom; to see them as they went 
up to the board, the captain of the flight, 
the intelligence officer, the ordnance officer, 
the signal officer, all the other officers, to 
discuss how best to negotiate the flight, how 
to avoid the danger spots, that corner where 
flak was very dangerous, where to rendezvous, 
how to fool the enemy, etc., etc. The route 
back home and where to meet your fighter 
protection, and if you have to bail out to be 
sure to signal for a war rescue ship and to 
keep your radio going. At the end of all 
this they would ask, “Are there any ques- 
tions?” The boys would ask some questions, 
and I remember on one occasion the man 
speaking said, “And Captain So-and-so, you 
will be at the bottom of the lower squadron, 
there being three squadrons, one above, one 
in the middle, and one at the bottom, and 
you will protect the belly of the other ships.” 

The captain said, That's fine! Who'll 
protect my belly?” In that spirit of light- 
heartedness they would jump out of their 
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seats, put on their caps, and away they would 
go into their planes for a trip over the Reich 
which might be the last one. At the bomber 
briefing each one of us was assigned a boy 
from our home State. My boy was from 
Buffalo. His name was Captain Spitznagel, 
and during the briefing I was thrilled when 
they said, “Captain Spitznagel, you lead the 
first squadron into the Reich this morning.” 
That was his twenty-third flight. I watched . 
the papers every day because if he made his 
25 trips safely he then would be given a fur- 
lough, and I am happy to say to you that 
he is now in Buffalo with his family. He 
made his 25 flights and more and he is safe 
and sound, 

We saw a fighter group being briefed. 
They do this quicker than they do the more 
formal briefing for a great bomber raid. 
The fighters get up quick, they go over fast, 
they strike rapidly, and back they come. So 
the kids assemble fast, and after they are 
briefed, it’s “Any questions?” ‘The questions 
over, they jump out of their seats and into 
the sky they go. I was much interested in a 
Buffalo boy in this outfit, and I watched the 
newspapers the next day where I read this 
heading: “Buffalo Gal, piloted by Lieutenant 
Smith of Buffalo, N. Y., comes back safely 
with 50 flak holes in his ship and the ship's 
tail on fire.” That is how they bring back 
many of these ships and that is no doubt 
where they got the inspiration for that song, 
Coming in on a Wing and a Prayer. That 
kid came back with a wreck of a ship, but 
that is the spirit that wins. I don't know 
how long they will be able to take it and I 
don’t want to prognosticate the end of the 
war, but it occurs to me that air power will 
be increasingly prominent in any consider- 
ation of any future wars. : 

We were getting ready on the fifth day io 
leave London's Dorchester Hotel for Plym- 
outh. This will be a little difficult for Cap- 
tain Leo to listen to, but it indicates how 
welcome distinguished visitors are in all parts 
of the world, Captain Leo, will you stand up? 
| Applause.] 

By the way, there is another excellent 
custom that ought to be introduced in this 
country. Over there we were assigned rooms 
close together on the same floor and we had 
serving us two maids, two walters, two valets; 
one on each shift, of course, not assigned to 
us alone but assigned to the floor. The 
service was fairly good, even though the food 
wasn't. We were ready to leave and we said 
to the waiter, dressed very gaudily ax he was 
just like a man about to be married or in- 
augurated, in real formal clothes, “Well, we 
have enjoyed our stay here and we have had 
a very lively time, and we would now like 
to ask you one question.” 

He said, “What is it, sir?” 

We said, “Have you been tipped suf- 
ciently?” 

He then straightened himself up, clicked 
his heels together, and in the most serious 
vein in which a man ever answered a ques- 
tion (and I knew it pained him to answer 
iv} he said, “Now that you have asked me 
I want to say to you—and I discussed it with 
my colleague [that is what he called the 
other waiter]—I was disgusted.” 

On investigation we were told by Captain 
Leo, our finance officer, that they all got the 
repulation military tip, but word had gone 
around that we were Senators, not members 
of the military, and so a hasty consultation 
brought about the decision that we would 
double the tip, and in that way senatorial 
Ccignity was saved. So we left London with- 
out the worry of an international incident. 

We next went down to Plymouth, and there 
at Plymouth we visited the tablet at the 
water front from which the Pilgrims left 
England for America. Of course, with some 
exceptions, we got down on our knees and 
kissed the tablet because the most promi- 
nent name on the tablet was that of a man 
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named Brewster, one of RALPH’s ancestors, 
I asked the guide, becoming more interested, 
when they left England and he said at mid- 
night. Their departure was a dark secret. 

I said, “Why honor them with a tablet?“ 

He said, “That only came a hundred or 
more years after they left.” At any rate, 
they did a good job and they were real Pil- 
grims in the building of a remarkable Nation. 

Next we looked over the havoc of Plymouth 
and the surrounding communities, and you 
could not imagine the devastation that took 
place in Plymouth. You could stand in the 
heart of Plymouth and look as far as the 
eye would carry and you would find nothing 
but devastation that looked like the ruins of 
ancient Rome or some other medieval place; 
blocks, blocks, blocks for miles were de- 
stroyed, and yet those people came out of 
the debris every morning and with charac- 
teristic courage, courage that has carried 
them on to the assurance of victory, and 
sang, "There'll always be an England.” II 
we had any misgivings about the sacrifices 
of the people of England, when we got there 
and saw what happened we had nothing but 
the highest admiration and respect for them. 

After visiting south England, we flew down 
the Atlantic coast to Morocco and at Mar- 
rakesh we were welcomed by a delegation of 
military and naval officers, some of whom 
made the trip through north Africa, which 
included Morocco, Algiers, and Tunis, with our 
committee. Ralph knows a great deal more 
about our travels through north Africa, be- 
cause he has a wonderful boy over there, his 
son, Charles, who, as the aide of General 
Wilson, took care of us and he did a remark- 
able job all the way from Marrakesh in Mo- 
rocco until we bade him good-bye at Cairo. 
We were not only in good hands, but we en- 
joyed the supervision and the service that 
was superb. In other places it was all that 
we expected, it was good, but in that theater 
it was really superb. 

From nerth Africa we went over to Cairo 
(I am purposely skipping across north Af- 
rica quickly) and we stayed at Shepheard’s 
Hotel, a very famous hostelry, written up in 
many of the travelers’ tales of the world. 
Naturally, while we were there we visited the 
Sphinx and the Pyramids. As Ralph was 
looking up at one of the Pyramids he said, 
“Well, I am encouraged as a Republican, be- 
cause I notice that every one of these dynas- 
ties came to an end.” 

I looked, and noting that the dynasty ran 
through two or three centuries, I said, “Well, 
as a New Dealer, I will settle for that. We 
only had three terms, but that ruler and his 
children must have had a political monopoly.” 

While in the Middle East we took a short 
trip over to Palestine and saw the develop- 
ment over there. I want to tell you that the 
development there in Palestine and in Tel 
Aviv, fostered and financed by the Zionist 
movement, principally in the United States, 
is a most remarkable one. It looks more like 
California or Florida than any place you 
would find in that whole area. If they would 
expand and encourage that development the 
chances are they wouldn’t need very much 
food from the United States, particularly the 
type of food they could produce over there. 
All this north Africa-Middle East territory 
is more or less desert except the littoral 
along the Mediterranean. The Italians, we 
were informed, were doing a good job in re- 
habilitating a great deal of the land in north 
Africa. They are great settlers, great farm- 
ers, but unfortunately Mussolini forced them 
into war. The Turks, they told us (and I 
am not sure about this) were not good soil 
builders in Africa because they cut down the 
trees for the lumber and that permitted the 
desert to encroach upon what was fertile land, 

While Ralph and I were over in Palestine 
we met a seer or a soothsayer. I told him 
that I knew that Hitler was coming to an 
end and I wondered if he would tell me when 
Hitler would die. He said, meditating a mo- 


ment, that Hitler would die on a Jewish 
holiday. I said, “How do you know?” 

He said, That's easy; no matter when he 
dies it will be a Jewish holiday.” 

I must tell you that all through these 


Arabian countries, in north Africa and in 


Arabia, Iran, Iraq, the men and women wear 
dresses made like sheets. They probably 
could dress a whole community if they had 
the table covers that we have here in this 
room. In fact, some of them that are not 
so well off would do well on a napkin or two. 
I saw a few children with nothing on but 
a string but I never saw anybody who was 
so poor that he didn't have at least a string; 
there are, unfortunately, too many of them in 
that category. 

There has been some tolerable or benevolent 
sabotage over there according to tales that 
we heard and by some of our own boys. 
But they were not in the Army or Navy, they 
were probably employed on some merchant 
ships. The natives, so the story goes, would 
pay fifteen or twenty dollars for a good table 
cover; a sheet on a double bed probably would 
bring ten or twelve dollars. They say that 
one merchant ship left the Mediterranean 
without a sheet on any of its beds. They 
had all been sold to the natives, and I pre- 
sume the boys who had to sleep without 
sheets were amply repaid, and many an Arab 
was all dolled up. I don't know whether 
that is so or not, but it makes a good story. 

This is a story that relates to the con- 
duct of the Army, and it probably ought to 
be investigated by the Truman committee. 
There are certain off-limit districts all 
through here, and there are also curfew 
hours. All the Arab ladies wear white veils 
so you can’t see their faces; in fact, you are 
lucky if you see one eye. Now, of course, 
no military policeman would take the veil 
off a lady’s face. Some of our own soldiers, 
so I was told, short of stature, would dress 
like an Arab, put on a sheet, take off their 
shoes and stockings, and toddle by one of 
our M. P.’s into restricted zones and after 
curfew hours, and one M. P. said to me, “I 
knew right well that that was one of our 
boys but I was afraid to take the veil off 
his head because we might start a war with 
the Arabs if I ever made a mistake.” That 
also makes a good story. 

Another very interesting tale I came upon 
because of my interest in railroading. Up at 
Basra in the Persian Gulf Command we have 
a railroad and a highway running up through 
Iran to Tehran and then on up to the Rus- 
sian border. Most of the railroaders are na- 
tives. They have railroads of narrow gage 
and they don’t run all the way up, they con- 
nect up with other railroads on the way. We 
have stepped them up considerably. They 
used to haul about 600 tons a day, they proba- 
bly haul 6,000 now. Everybody, they tell me, 
in that part of the country raises the mari- 
huana weed, They Lave little Victory gardens 
of it all over the place, Even the gendarmerie, 
the local police, have one in the front yard of 
the police station. All the engineers on the 
railroad enjoy it and sometimes they go to 
sleep and run through the switch and our 
cargo of lend-lease is lost before it reaches the 
Russian border; it is then “lend-loss” rather 
than lend-lease, but there isn’t anything you 
can do about it because smoking I am told 
is a national pastime and we are not over 
there to convert or reform the natives—we 
are over there trying to deliver the goods up 
to the Russians. 

From Basra we flew to Karachi in India and 
from Karachi we flew to India’s Capital—New 
Delhi. At Karachi Senator BREWSTER and I 
stayed at the American Minister’s home. The 
American Minister, whose name is Macy, is in 
the Brewster family. Iam not sure about the 
connections but RatpH knows because he 
spent half the night talking about the family 
tree. We flew from Karachi as I said to New 
Delhi, and this is the sixth Delhi, that is why 
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they call it New Delhi—they destroyed the 
first five, I don’t know how long this one will 
last but it is a beautiful capital. 

India, you know, is not just one united 
country: India is made up of about a hundred 
separate countries. They have independent 
states all over India. Some have nothing 
to do with the Indian Congress that holds 
forth at New Delhi. They are under the rule 
of princes or maharajas. Therefore, there is 
division in India, governmental division, 
class division, political division. In addi- 
tion to that they have a Moslem population 
of about 75,000,000 or 80,000,000; they have 
a Hindu population of about 275,000,000. 
I may be careless with my millions 
but if they have good times the population 
will go up 60,000,000 in the course of 
2 or 3 years and if they have a famine it 
will come down again. About 10 years ago 
they had some prosperity and they increased 
the population by 650,000,000. They have 
several different governments that do not get 
along very well with each other, I think 
they have about a hundred in all. They 
are very jealous and very envious of each 
other. Then they have these two great na- 
tional groups, the Moslem and the Hindu, 
The Moslem is a meat-eater and he is a man 
who goes hunting and enjoys shooting; he 
makes a good soldier and he is aligned with 
the Arabic world; he has a great following 
to the West. The Hindu, the follower of 
Mahatma Gandhi, is an appeaser, a pacifist; 
he is not a fighter; he resists by forming a 
great crowd, probably of ten, fifty, or a hun- 
dred thousand (it is not hard to get a hundred 
thousand together over there), and parad- 
ing to the center of a town and blocking 
trade, traffic, and everything. They bring in 
the cavalry and the mounted police and 
beat them into insensibility, knock them 
down unconscious, and they get up as soon 
as they come to and take their places in line 
and in that passively resistant, militant 
method they show their opposition to the 
government, 

There is a problem. If freedom came to 
India what would happen between those two 
great people? They are very envious of each 
other and no doubt some difficulties would 
result. 

In the Hindu world they have a great many 
temples and many of the temples are en- 
tirely cool to one another, There is envy 
again, opposition again. They deify every- 
thing from the vicious cobra, the snake, to 
the wild bull of the Hindus Mountains. We 
were at several of the temples and witnessed 
their form of devotion. Those differences of 
opinion, those grave political, national, and 
religious differences, make India a great prob- 
lem for England. 

Down here in Bengal Province where we 
spent some time in Calcutta, there are prob- 
ably a hundred thousand people living on 
the street, lying on the sidewalks like the 
sidewalks right out in front of the Capitol. 
If this were part of India there would prob- 
ably be two or three hundred Indians lying 
around Woodward & Lothrop's store; they 
would be in the doorways; they would be on 
the sidewalks, out in the street. They would 
have malaria, they would have dengue fever, 
and we saw them with leprosy. A whole vil- 
lage would come into town looking for food, 
there not being any in the village—men, 
women, and children, all the way from babes 
in arms to men of venerable old age, and they 
would lie around, and they would look for 
millet or some form of vegetation. They 
won't eat any meat; their religious principles 
prescribe against it. Although they have 
about 200,000 sacred cows, nobody dares to 
kill them, and so by reason of the fact that 
the Japs have taken over a great deal of the 
country around there, the rice supply has 
been reduced about 10 percent in Bengal 
Province, and the other provinces will not 
supply them with rice. 
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A great many of those who have rice hoard 
tt for higher prices or for their own safety, 
with the result that probably every minute 
of the day, at least every few minutes of the 
day. comebody passes out on the street from 
starvation and they cover him up and the 
next morning the garbage wagons or the ash 
wagons or some other wagons pick up the 
dead and take them out to the crematories 
and their ashes are distributed on the sacred 
rivers of India without undue delay. The 
Hindus cremate their dead. The Moslems 
bury their dead on a good day. They have 
to wait for a good day. They were holding 
one fellow there 6 weeks waiting for a good 
cay while we were there. You can imagine 
your difficulty if you were one of the visiting 
relatives waiting to take in the funeral. 

From Assam Province in India we flew up 
over the mountains into China; we flew over 
the Himalayas. We were about 22,000 feet 
above sea level, and in addition to our para- 
chutes we wore our oxygen masks. We looked 
lixe men from Mars; we had big snouts, and 
they weve inflated and deflated as we drew 
in our breath or exhaled it. We went into 
Kunming and there we met General Chen- 
nault, a great general. He is keeping the Japs 
at bay with a small but very efficient air 
force. 

We went from there up to Chungking 
where we spent several days with General 
Stilwell; and one night on Yellow Hill, which 
s the name of the homestead of the general 
and the “Missimo,” we enjoyed the evening 
there. They had a table a little larger than 
the h ad table here, and General Chiang Kai- 
shek sat at the head of the table and Ralph 
sat over there, Senator RUSSELL sat over there. 
Ralph doesn't talk very good Chinese and the 
general talks no English, so there were two 
languages at least they couldn’t use. The 
“Mirsimo” sat down at the other end of the 
table, which, in my judgment, made it the 
head of the table, and I sat at her right side. 
During the course of the evening I enjoyed 
flirting with these fellows in deaf language. 
They realized my superb position down there, 
they were envious of me. After a while we 
got to talking about it. Finally Ralph said, 
“Aw, it's the luck of the Irish,” and Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek, of course very truthfully 
said, “It is not. It is his charming per- 
sonality.” I am not sure whether she was 
kidding me or not, but she is a very delightful 
personality and we had a great night on 
Yellow Hill. She served us not a Chinese 
meal but a meal that you could get any 
piace in the United States; all the spices and 
oils and every bit of the ingredients necessary 
in the cooking could be bought here in Wash- 
ington or in New York City or in any Ameri- 
can city, so she really went out of her way 
to make it enjoyable for us. 

We left Chungking for Kunming and there 
we met General Chennault again, and from 
there we went down into India and spent 
some time at Calcutta and then we went 
down to Ceylon and spent some time at 
Ceylon. Then we got ready for the most 
famous trip of all, the longest trip of all, 
from Ceylon to Australia over the Indian 
Ocean, just off of Sumatra and other islands 
held by the Japanese. 

We were to be the first land plane ever to 
make that trip. It would require about 16 
hours. We couldn't get all of the weather and 
radio information because the enemy would 
pick it up, so we had to leave in a sort of blind 
fiying atmosphere, hoping that we would have 
a tail wind and that we wouldn't have to 
land, because if we did we would have to land 
in cur rubber boats. We finally got to Aus- 
tralia about 8 o'clock in the morning and 
landed at Carnarvon in Australia. After 
spending 24 very pleasant hours there, being 
again in the land of steaks and chops for the 
first time since we left the United States, and 
we d'd enjoy steak and eggs for breakfast and 
could have all we wanted, we went up to Dar- 


win, which is a forward area, from which they 
were bombing the islands. 

There is a very interesting story about kan- 
garoos, but I won't tell you that story. I will 
tell you another one. An Irish boy was sent 
down there to Australia from Ireland, and he 
had never seen a kangaroo. The first glimpse 
of one was very interesting. He tried to de- 
scribe it to one of his associates, and he asked, 
“What kind of an animal is it and what's the 
name of it?” 

This fellow was out of patience with him 
and he said, “It is a kangaroo.” 

“A what?” 

“I said it is a kangaroo.” 

“What did you say it was?” 

“I said it was a kangaroo, a native of Aus- 
tralia,” 

“A native of Australia! For the love of 
God! My sister married one of them.” 

We spent a delightful night with the boys 
up there and we saw another briefing party 
and I met some boys from home. We got up 
in the morning and saw them off. Ralph 
will tell you about that. We went from there 
over to Townsville. From Townsville we 
went up to Port Moresby and spent about 3 
days with General MacArthur at his head- 
quarters. We flew over the Owen Stanley 
Mountains to Oro Bay and Buna and Dobo- 
dura and many of the places where a num- 
ber of great battles were fought. We went 
back to Port Moresby and were preparing 
to fiy down to Brisbane. The night before 
our flight, Dick RUssELL, who had been visit- 
ing in some other direction, came home and 
told me that I had missed a regiment of 
Euffalonians over at Dobodura. I couldn't 
think of missing them and yet I didn’t see 
how I could get over the Owen Stanley Moun- 
tains because you have to rise to a high 
altitude and you have to get back before 
noon because the gap fills in with cumulus 
clouds and they have lost a great many ships 
because of the difficulty in negotiating those 
mountains through that gap due to the 
turbulence on the wings. I was able to bor- 
row a ship and to fly over to Dobodura. Our 
ship left the next morning and landed that 
afternoon at Brisbane. I spent the morning 
with the boys. Then I flew back to Port 
Moresby. I flew from there around to Milne 
Bay with Senator Lodge, and then I left him 
with Lieutenant General Krueger and I went 
back to Townsville and about 10 o’clock at 
night after the flying freight car was repaired 
I got on a ship that was filled with boxes, 
military equipment, and one wounded bom- 
bardier. It was flown by a Dutch crew and 
from 10 o'clock in the morning until about 
one-thirty or two I was 10,000 feet high, 
the windows of the ship were wide open and 
I came nearer freezing to death than I did 
at any other time in my life. I had to stand 
up on the floor and dance like an Indian to 
keep warm. The poor bombardier had all the 
blankets and of course he was entitled to 
them. He had been hit the day before by 
shrapnel and both arms and his chest and 
head were completely bandaged. He had lost 
one eye and they were rushing him to a 
hospital to save the other eye. 

The next day I had a very nice talk with 
him and he was very cheerful. I am in 
hopes that I will hear from him and that 
he will have saved his eye. His only worry 
was that he thought something would hap- 
pen to him and he wouldn't be able to get 
back with the boys. 

At 2 oclock in the morning I got into 
Brisbane and the next morning we started 
out to see the sights there and went down 
to Sydney and from there we went down to 
Melbourne. A strange thing about Australia 
that I could never understand is that there 
the trees give off their bark rather than their 
leaves; the leaves never give off. There peo- 
ple drive the wrong way on the street; I 
could never understand that. And they 
walk the wrong way on the sidewalk. There 
you go south to enjoy the cold weather, 
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whereas we go north in our country. Every- 
thing seems to be an opposite from what it 
is in the United States, and that is why they 
call that the place Down Under.” They 
are amused at an American motorcade and 
whenever we go through the streets with 
motorcycle men at the head of a big long 
parade of automobiles, men, women and 
children rush out of the house and are 
thrilled to death at this American “show,” as 
they call it. It is becoming very popular 
there but it was never practiced by the 
people of Australia until the arrival of the 
American trocps. I think Ralph can tell you 
how nicely they treat us there because his 
boy served there and I think he has many 
fast friends over there still. 

We went back from Melbourne to Sydney 
to Brisbane and from there we went over to 
New Caledonia and landed at Noumea. That 
is a French colony and one of the richest 
islands in the world. They shovel nickel off 
the hills there. Three of us, Ralph and Sen- 
ator Lope and I, flew then with Admiral 
Halsey up to the New Hebrides and to the 
Solomons and we spent some time at Guadal- 
canal and surrounding islands, Espiritu Santo 
and others, and we saw the boys pretty close 
to action. We were warned during the day 
that we could expect bombing at night. At 
night we only had an alert, but for 5 or 6 
nights after we left there the Japs bombed 
the place, as they did Port Hedland the day 
after we were there, as they did Chungking 
for the first time in 2 years the day before 
we arrived. (They were following us around 
but their intelligence wasn't accurate enough 
except_in Bizerte where we were aroused at 
4:30 in the morning and rushed out to the 
porch overlooking the Mediterranean. We 
didn’t see any of the excitement. We saw 
the explosions of the ack-ack guns up over 
us and heard the drone of the German motors 
rushing away.) 

Don't let anybody tell you that the Japs 
are not putting up great resistance all 
through that area. This talk about our fleet 
meeting the Japanese fleet and finishing the 
war in 24 hours is a myth, we know now, but 
it was a favorite passage of orators in days 
gone by. It is illustrated by a story they tell 
of General Chennault's volunteer fliers who 
were flying P-40’s for the Chinese Govern- 
ment as volunteers long before we got in the 
war. Two of them were up in the air. They 
had gone over, as was their habit, to a Japa- 
nese air base and stung them good and hard. 
Because of their inferior numbers they used 
to have to race back quickly to their own 
base. They didn’t have enough to meet the 
Zeros that came in tremendous numbers, 
and fight them a fight of attrition because 
they would lose, so they were hustling back, 
jumping from cloud to cloud ‘because the 
sky was black with Japanese ships. They 
had a shortwave broadcast coming from the 
States, and some orator was saying that “if 
we go to war with Japan” (it was imminent, 
although Pearl Harbor had not taken place) 
“the war won't last over 2 weeks.” He was 
trying to give the audience some encourage- 
ment. He said, “It will take us 1 week to 
find them and 1 week to smash them out of 
the war.” 

One of these pilots, looking up at the 
blackness of the Zeros in the sky, said to the 
other, “Did you hear that?” 

“Yes; I heard it.” 

“Well, why don't we tell them where they 
are and save them a week?” 

A Japanese prisoner who was captured out 
there (and this is their idea of how our fel- 
lows fight) said, “We fight for the Mikado. 
The German he fights for Hitler. The Brit- 
ish he fights for the British flag. But Ameri- 
can, he fight for souvenirs and for the hell 
of it.” 

Of course, the souvenirs are Jap scalps, 
and they are bringing in a.great many of 
them. 

We left Australia for Noumea and then for 
the Hebrides and the Solomons, and went 
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back then to the Fijis and met our boys, 
and then went from the Fijis to the Samoans 
and from the Samoans to Hawaii. 

A strange thing happened. We went across 
the date line, It was Sunday in Espiritu 
Santo, and I remember that I went to 
church. I usually kept track of Sundays 
that way, although with Harold Stassen, the 
Governor of Minnesota, as our naval aide, 
Ralph and Harold and I argued one Friday as 
to what day it was. I thought it was Friday, 
Ralph thought it was Saturday, and Harold 
Stassen vouched that it was Sunday, so I 
jumped in my jeep and went to church. We 
found one, and really it was Sunday, but 
that is how you lose the dates on a trip like 
that. 

Haying Sunday in mind and flying from 
Espiritu Santo to the Fijis and arriving there 
on Sunday afternoon and then leaving there 
Monday morning for the Samoans and ar- 
riving in the Samoans Sunday again had me 
baffled. Then getting up the next morning 
and finding that that was the second Monday 
in 2 days was very disturbing. We were al- 
lowed only $7 a day, and we were wondering 
whether we had lost 2 days or gained 1, We 
tried to tell ourselves that while we had 2 
Sundays and 2 Mondays, the numbers went 
right along progressively, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 
but they didn’t. We were told afterward that 
we had two 20’s and two 21's, and therefore 


we lost a complete day. We were arguing’ 


about it as we were flying from Samoa to 
Christmas Island, and the sergeant came 
rushing in from the cockpit and said, “We 
are only an hour and 40 minutes from Christ- 
mas.“ 

Somebody said, Well, isn’t that strange. 
We just had 2 Sundays and 2 Mondays, and 
now we are only an hour and 40 minutes from 
Christmas. That’s better than the New Deal 
did, because they only gave us 2 Thanks- 
givings.” 

We enjoyed our stay in Hawali, and from 
Hawaii we flew to Los Angeles. ‘That was an- 
other overnight trip over the ocean with 
our life preservers and our parachutes and 
all the rest of our equipment with us. 

I have got to let you in on a secret, though. 
We were flying from India over to Australia, 
and we were at a very high altitude to keep 
away from any possible attacks by surface 
ships, and although we went over the 
Equator, as we approached Australia it be- 
came severely cold. I was sleeping in the 
lower berth, and Ralph was sleeping in the 
upper berth, and T began to dream about 
icicles and ice caps and ice cubes and every- 
thing like that, and suddenly I woke, and I 
was freezing. Ralph was also up. I said to 
him, “Ralph, I've got to make a deal with 
you. Why wouldn’t it be all right for us 
to pool all our clothes and sleep together 
here in the lower berth?” . 

He said, “Well, it would be all right if we 
sleep back to back.” So we had my blankets 
and his blankets and his mattress on top of 
us and all of that kept us fairly warm until 
we drifted down to a lower altitude early 
the next morning and then it was really 
warm. That is about as close as we got to- 
gether and that is about as close as a Repub- 
lican atid a Democrat can get together. We 
were certainly paired together for our own 
insulation that time. 

We flew back to Los Angeles and I made a 
mistake. I was telling an audience that we 
flew from Hawaii to Los Angeles and spent 
a very, very pleasant 24 hours there, and then 
I said, “The next morning we left Los An- 
geles for the United States.” That was at an 
Ohio State society. If it had been at a Cali- 
fornia State society you wouldn’t be hearing 
this very valuable lecture from me tonight. 

I must tell you one thing about a message 
I received from the boys: That if I ever went 
home and made a speech I would be sure 
to ask my audience to do all the letter writing 
they could. I saw boys rush up to jeeps and 
trucks for the mail and if you could see the 
anxious look on their faces as they rushed 


up and then the smiles on those that got a 
letter, everything would be all right if you 
didn't have to look at that fellow who was 
disappointed, I think it would be worth a 
million dollars to put a smile on his face. 
I think it was the most tragic and the most 
pathetic face that I ever looked at—the face 
of the boy who was forgotten back home. If 
you have anybody in the service, if I were 
you I would write a letter tonight. 

I have a project that we put on occasion- 
ally that entails writing letters to everybody 
we know in the service. We have a long list. 
Sometimes we make one letter cover them 
all, but we keep them advised and we keep 
letters going out to them, because it doesn’t 
make much difference whom they get a letter 
from if they don’t have to go back without 
anything. I have heard a lot of stories about 
it. One boy said, “I promised my dad I 
would write every day but it is an awfully 
hard job.” Believe me, it is hard. If you 
could see those boys training for street fight- 
ing, training for beach landing, doing in- 
vasion training, crawling around on their 
stomachs for distances of half a mile, with 
screaming machine-gun bullets going right 
over their heads all the time, if you could see 
those boys when evening comes you would 
realize that this fellow really had a right to 
write his father as he did. He said in his 
letter, “Dear Pop,’ and then there wasn’t 
anything else except “Your loving son, Jim.” 
Then P, S., “Oh, boy, am I tired!” 

Then there was a story about a young fel- 
low who wrote his girl and he had a clever 
subterfuge, He wrote “Dear Susie,” or what- 
ever her name was, and then he just can- 
celed it all out, marked it “Censored” and 
wrote nothing, and then he just signed his 
name, and she boastfully, so I am told, 
showed it around to all her friends and said, 
“Gee, that must have been hot stuff. The 
censor canceled it all.” 

There are a million things that could be 
said of greater interest but I have at least 
taken you around the world. There are many, 
many problems that ought to be brought 
t. your attention, problems that I hope will 
be brought to ycur attention by my col- 
league. I want to say to you, however, that 
I didn’t come back an America Firster, as 
some newspapers indicated, and I take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to clear that up. 
I am for America first, second, third, and on 
and on until you get into the fractions, but 
Iam not a member of that organization. As 
a result of my trip around the world I really 
believe that we ought to lead in an effort 
to outlaw wars, to eliminate the festering 
sore spots that aggravate wars, to bring a 
better and a more wholesome condition to 
the peoples of the world that are neglected 
and that are enduring intense suffering to- 
night. 

I believe that we can do that without an 
international W. P. A. or dole; we can do that 
b, the great moral leadership which I believe 
wc possess, and I hope that when this war is 
over the resolution sponsored by the four 
men which was an incentive and a sparkplug 
for the later resolution that was adopted by 
the Senate will pe implemented and supple- 
mented by legislation which will bring 
America into the family of nations to outlaw 
the tragic, horrible situation that we wit- 
nessed as we made our trip around the world. 

I want to pay my respects and my compli- 
ments to the chairman of the committee be- 
cause while my education was limited as a 
boy, I enjoyed a very broad education as a 
result of his appointing me to membership 
on this global committee that enjoyed the 
trip around the world. 

I thank you. Applause. 

Hon. RALPH O. Brewster. I have to correct 
a few little inaccuracies in which Jim in- 
dulged. First, about that getting down in 
the bunk story. I could say that was the 
bunk, but as a matter of fact what actually 
happened was this: We were fiying over the 
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Equator at about 10,000 feet and I, being a 
Republican (he didn’t mention that), was 
assigned to the upper berth. In a couple of 
years on the next trip I expect Jim to sleep 
in the upper bunk. Along about 2 o'clock 
in the morning I was sleeping very peacefully 
when I heard this plaintive voice from down 
below and it was Jim who said, “Ralph, would 
you please come down here and get me 
warm?” 

That is what I proceeded to do to the best 
of my ability, to show how charitable a 
Republican really can be. 

There is one story that he omitted which 
he has told on every previous appearance. I 
have heard about it, as I have been checking 
uponhim. Ihave fifth columnists in almost 
every party he has attended, and I notice he 
omitted it tonight when I was present. This 
concerns the famous hop over the hump of 
the Himalayas. He told you about that but 
he didn't tell you the story he has been 
telling, which is that as you go over that 
750 miles at about 20,000 feet you are over 
the gorges of the Salween and the different 
rivers. It is pretty rugged country, filled with 
head-hunters. Jim's story is that, as he flew | 
over there and contemplated the possibilities 
of a descent such as Eric Severeid had, he 
looked at me who was opposite and as he 
contemplated my profile and my visage he 
thought to himself: “Well, if we ever get 
with those head-hunters my head will be the 
first to go.” Mrs. Brewster heard him tell 
that one night and when she told me about: 
it she said, “You know, Ralph, you really 
aren’t so very handsome.” 

He omitted the kangaroo story which we 
had a little trouble over down there because 
the military aide released the story, whether 
to embarrass us or not we never discovered. 
We went out to see the boys off on this 
bomber raid from Darwin in Australia, going 
up over New Guinea for a 750-mile drive. 
We went out very early in the morning after 
we left our “Hotel Mayflower” at which we 
were staying, in the woods, and we found 
those boys a pretty sober lot, I can tell you 
that. There isn’t any of the thrill of combat 
in the cold gray dawn when they are taking 
off on a trip that for most of the distance of 
some 750 miles they were over Japanese is- 
lands and Japanese territory. They were go- 
ing to bomb a spot right in here. I remember 
Jim asked one of the boys how he was feel- 
ing and I remember his answer (it made a 
very deep impression on me), for all he said 
was: “Kinda low.” They realized that a 
good many of them might not come back. 

As they came down the runway that morn- 
ing a kangaroo hopped out across the run- 
way square in front of the third plane down, 
and the propeller struck the kangaroo, which 
was about 5 feet high, and knocked it out 
to the side of the runway, killing it. Here 
was where the spirit of the American boys 
showed, The day before, that had happened 
and killed 10 boys in the plane, throwing it 
off its balance. These boys kept right on. 
They were entering a formation of 48 planes 
to go on this cruise and it was very essential 
that they all keep their place in the forma- 
tion. We expected that plane would come 
back, as it would have been entirely justified 
in doing, to see whether or not there was 
any injury to the plane, but they refused to 
delay the flight, though they had another 
plane in reserve which they could have taken, 
but it would have meant a considerable delay 
and the use of a lot of gasoline. They kept 
on that trip, made a 1,500-mile flight and 
returned safely that night, It may have 
been poor judgment on the part of the pilot 
of that plane, but it was certainly a spirit 
and a fortitude that demonstrates the char- 
acter of those boys. 

As we went back to the camp we saw these 
kangaroos in the woods, so we stepped along 
the road and the kangaroos seemed to enter 
into the spirit of the occasion and undertook 
torace with the jeep. We clocked them up to 
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30 miles an hour and finaily, just to show 
their contempt for us, they not only kept 
alongside but they finally hopped square 
across the road in front of us, believe it or 
not, to show their utter lack of regard for 
any human-made jeeps or other things. The 
only story that appeared in the Australian 
papers the next morning was that Jim and 
I were out racing with the kangaroos, which 
wasn't calculated to make much of a hit 
With the people down in Australia. We were 
ready to shoot the particular military in- 
formant who let that out. 

He spoke about the situation in Iran and 
Iraq, where it is yery hot; he said 150 de- 
it was 162 as I remember it. Per- 
haps I was more susceptible. I got the only 
air-conditioned rcom there was, which may 
have explained my sense of the heat. 

He spoke about the mosquitoes that fol- 
lowed him around from Africa to Honolulu, 
forgetting the fact that, as I call Captain Leo 
to testify, the temperature in Arabia and 
Basra in Persia, where it averages around 160 
degrees all the time—112 in the shade but 
there isn't any shade—is so hot that neither a 
fly nor a mosquito can survive. That was 
something I never knew before. That is the 
only compensation for living in that coun- 
try. There the mosquitoes and the flies com- 
pletely disappeared. They are the only things 
that disappeared, however, because it is the 
most filthy, unsanitary, unwholesome atmos- 
phere that it is humanly possible to con- 
ceive of. I wouldn't begin to tell, after the 
very delicious meal we have enjoyed here, 
what the sanitary conditions are in that area, 
and how the people ever survive is beyond 
human comprehension, without pure water 
of any kind or any pretense at sanitation. 

I met an Engiishman there who had a 
sense of humor. After he had sized us up a 
little and found out that Jim was an Irish- 
man, he said, “Well, you know, I had a very 
funny wire from London this morning. I 
got a cable from London instructing me to 
show every courtesy and attention to the 
sanitorial committee.” I think if you could 
have seen our journeys through the Middle 
East, Africa, India, and China, you would 
have appreciated that perhaps it would be a 
good idea if we should send out a sanitorial 
committee to follow up this senatorial com- 
mittee. 

We had only one real collision on the trip, 
and that was down in Australia when we 
actually had a member of one of our civilian 
agencies defy the committee. That is the 
first time that has ever happened and it was 
the only time it happened on the trip and 
that gave us a great feeling of our impor- 
tance. Every evening in our journeys we 
would assemble all of the civilian agencies 
and Jim and I as members of the Truman 
committee would give them the once-over 
to find out what conflicts there were (and 
there are always plenty of them) and what 
degree of collaboration had been established, 
what their activities were in the area, and 
the cooperation with the military. This par- 
ticular fellow, I think, was lend-lease and 
apparently he didn’t like our looks. It hap- 
pened that we had Senator RUSSELL, and, I 
think, one or two of the other Senators with 
us, and after a couple of questions this young 
gentleman said, “Well, who are you fellows, 
anyway? What right have you got to ask us 
questions?” 

Poor Dick RUSSELL, who was chairman of 
the committee and happened to be presiding, 
was floored by that, and it suddenly dawned 
on him that he had no senatorial resolution 
directing this trip or authorizing any inves- 
tigation. There was where the Truman com- 
mittee came galloping to aid. Dick simply 
turned and said, “I will let you talk to Sena- 
tor Mean.” Jim immediately threw out his 
chest and pulled all the stops on the Tru- 
man committee and their resolution which 


authorized the investigation, everything un- 
der the heavens. By the time Jim got 
through telling him off there was a very 


humble and a very obedient man. That was. 


the only difficulty of that kind that we had 
throughout the trip. 

Jim spoke about the rescue squads on the 
Eighth Air Force over the North Sea, and 
that was one of the things that impressed 
me most and was most reassuring. The day 
before we were there something over two 
hundred boys were shot down on the raid 
over Germany and 150 of them were rescued 
from the North Sea by this very amazing 
rescue service that they have established. 
That was certainly a tremendous reassur- 
ance to the boys in getting around. 

I am not going to undertake to compete 
with Jim in a travelog, as he certainly 
is the lecturer par excellence on that, so 
in a brief summary of our studies on the 
trip I want to give you the picture of what 
we saw as our conclusion, recognizing that 
the Truman committee had now extended its 
domain throughout the world. 

Senator TRUMAN has always been as a chair- 
man very modest, attributing credit to every- 
one else but himself, but I think we all 
recognize that it has been his wise guidance 
that has steered us successfully past the 
rocks and shoals on which so many other 
committees have foundered during the dec- 
ades of our legislative history. He is apt 
to turn it aside, as other modest men, and 
say, “They are thanking the wrong man.” 

I am reminded of the fellow who was con- 
verting the patch of very bad weeds into a 
very delightful garden, and the parson came 
along and said, “You and God have done 
quite a job on this patch of weeds.” 

The man who had been sweating his head 
off out there over the patch of weeds, getting 
the flowers to grow, said, “Well, you ought 
to have seen it when God had it all alone.” 

I think there is an application here be- 
cause I think these things do not just hap- 
pen—nor by divine inspiration other than by 
the sincerity of purpose that has animated 
certainly the chairman and I trust all the rest 
of the members of the committee and I know 
the staff into very unusual labors. I think 
whatever reputation we have achieved for 
intelligence and integrity may be attributed 
in equal portions to the chairman who has 
inspired the staff to carry on in the way that 
they have. The rest of us committee mem- 
bers are sort of supernumeraries who are 
happy to get around and serve as the eyes 
and ears and question marks to some extent 
when necessary, but it has certainly been to 
this team of scrubs, as they like to call us 
among some of the older and I almost might 
Say balder heads, that we owe the privilege 
of playing on this particular team. 

I think the chairman's getting us together 
tonight to develop a little more of that esprit 
de corps for which we may well become fa- 
mous was a very happy idea and I don’t want 
to be impolite in suggesting to our host that 
possibly from time to time we might repeat 
this happy occasion. 

As you know, we did have a very serious 
purpose, and while Jim has given you a great 
deal of the lighter side, and we tried to get 
that as we got along, because if we hadn't 
had it we never would have been able to sur- 
vive and we tried to enjoy and profit by the 
marvelous opportunity that had been given 
us by our designation by the chairman to go 
on this trip, at the same time we realized 
that we were using 45,000 gallons of gaso- 
line—I don't know whether you ought to 
put that down or not; we were reminded of 
it by our gasoline-starved constituents along 
the Atlantic seaboard who thought that un- 
less we could show that this trip was going 
to show dividends we had perhaps better not 
come back at all. 

I can testify to the work that we did under 
the direction of Jim Mean, whom I recognized 
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as my boss for the purposes of the trip in the 
absence of his boss, whom we saw here to- 
night, and we kept steadily at.it, not so much 
on the military-naval fronts, because we rec- 
ognized that those were, as we believed, in 
very competent hands. We found out how 
the boys are supplied with things, and never 
in any war has any army been so well sup- 
plied. I have to add a little prohibition tes- 
timonial, because I have to say also that never 
has there been so much fighting on so little 
liquor as in the Army that is now in the 
field—maybe not entirely a result of choice 
but perhaps somewhat a result of the neces- 
sities of transportation. When boys are go- 
ing in those bombers—10 of them— with their 
lives all dependent on every other one, they 
are certainly interested in clear heads, and 
the condition of those boys is in startling 
contrast to the airmen of the other war, when, 
as some of you will remember, going up in 
the crates of those days a man had to be out 
of his head in order to go up—he had no 
Parachute, he had very little protection of 
any kind, and it was 99 chances out 
of a hundred he would never come down. 
Today it is entirely different. It is a mecha- 
nized war to the last degree and clear heads 
are very requisite. That is reassuring to 
many of the mothers who wonder how their 
boys are getting on in all these outlandish 
spots to which they have been shipped around 
the world. 

We directed our attention to the civilian 
front, as you know and as many of you have 
learned in the inquiries which we have been 
conducting since our return. I think I speak 
the conclusions of all the members of the 
committee—I know I do of Senator Map and 
of myself and of the consideration which is 
being given by the Truman committee, which 
will ultimately develop a report covering 
these points in our explorations—that we 
have a tremendous challenge before us. 
There is no doubt that we are going to win 
the war. That, I think, admits of no possible 
doubt. We hope it will be soon, but we know 
that it is certain. The irresistible might of 
America is being mobilized everywhere around 
the world. We saw evidences of it through- 
out the Pacific that were impressive in the 
extreme. 

All the naval and air power and military 
might that is being mustered down there is 
beyond human comprehension, and the Jap- 
anese are going to feel it in full force in the 
next few months. So we are going to win 
the war. Whether we are going to be able 
to win the peace that is to follow is another 
and a very serious question. In the not 
distant future, 10,000,000 boys are going to 
come marching back and they are going to 
ask us some very serious questions as to what 
we have done with the talents which were 
entrusted to our care and what provision 
we have made to see that they come to the 
kind of country that offers the rewards that 
they desire. 

I think we are fully persuaded that we 
have a terrific job on our hands, first in re- 
storing our domestic economy, to which a 
great deal of attention is being given by vari- 
ous committees, the reconversion of industry 
and all of those things that are involved. 
But as we see it from our global trip, a 
very much broader responsibility rests upon 
us. In two great wars we have learned that 
we cannot ignore the world outside. It is 
being brought home to all of us in America, 
as we have found ourselves without provoca- 
tion upon our part plunged twice into these 
great holocausts, that it is necessary that we 
take very serious thought. 

Senator Meap spoke of our association with 
the nations and our determination that this 
shall not recur. With that I think the over- 
whelming majority of Americans are in full 
accord. But we must move on to the very 
much more practical application of the ways 
in which this hoped-for millennium may be 
brought to pass, and I think that out of our 
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observation of conditions around the world 
we became very much more realistic and we 
realized that much of what has happened in 
recent centuries has not happened by acci- 
dent but has happened because of the con- 
flict of mighty forces among the nations that 
were determined some to have and others 
to take away, and we could see the growing 
evidences of a similar conflict of forces in 
the years that are to come. 

There are not lacking indications that 
around the world there are other gaps and 
chasms which may well be ultimate in war, 
and it is our thought that America cannot 
turn its eyes in again, but must go out and 
have a part in the affairs of this whole world. 

Russia, a great white space on the map, is 
the greatest self-contained country in the 
world with the greatest resources, beyond any 
doubt. It probably has between 40 and 45 
percent of all the petroleum resources of the 
earth, which is the sine qua non of modern 
war. 

Britain, which has built this great empire— 
out of the 45,000 miles of our travel, 35,000 
miles were in the British Empire; the battle- 

-front extends around it, whether we travel 
in Africa, in India, in China, in Australia, or 
up through the southwest Pacific where prac- 
tically all of those islands are under British 
mandate or control—has tremendous re- 
sources, Britain has around 25 percent of the 
petroleum of the world, which is the source of 
power, Churchill has made it clear that his 
primary objective is to preserve the Empire. 
He feels that that is his mission as an Eng- 
lishman and I think we must recognize his 
sincerity of purpose and his patriotic devo- 
tion to that ideal. 

Stalin is devoted to continuing and estab- 
lishing the Russians as one of the great, if not 
the greatest, powers in the world. 

We over here in the United States have been 
dedicated for a century to developing our 
country. Compared with the rest of the 
earth, we are not so terrific in extent, but we 
have amazing resources. We have about 20 
percent of the petroleum within our own 
boundaries and 10 or 15 percent more around 
the Caribbean. We have done an amazing job 
in a hundred years, but we have been preoc- 
cupied with things here at home, I think we 
all realize now that we have got to look out 
beyond the seas. We think of it in a rather 
idealistic way, that we will join a concert of 
the nations and that we will lend our voice 
in the cause of peace and that everything 
will work out all right from now on with the 
United States, Britain, Russia, and China, 
after the great conference that is now going 
on in Tehran, in Iran, up here above the 
Persian Gulf, according to rumors and 
reports, 

I think the thing we have got to bring 
home to ourselves is that it does not happen 
quite that way. Peace still is associated with 
power, and the United States cannot by con- 
tinuing its continental isolation so far as 
trade is concerned ever expect to be a part 
of this whole world. The British Empire has 
been built on a constant extension of its in- 
terests among countries everywhere through 
control of communications, through control 
of transportation, in former years by the mer- 
chant marine and in more recent years as it 
has built up its great system of Imperial Air- 
ways, and trade is going to follow the flag. 
I, for one, am completely persuaded, and I 
think Senator Meran is in accord, that the 
United States without undertaking to break 
up any other country, without seeking in any 
envy to destroy the Empire of the British or 
the great country of the Russians, must more 
and more have a hand in the affairs of all this 
world. That means by trade. ‘ 

That means that in the post-war world, in 
my judgment, we must have an international 
system of airways that will go completely 
around the world. We have built all these 
airports, as you know, worth around $500,- 
000,000, in all these different spots and we 


have no rights of access 6 months after the 
war ends. We think that is very wrong. We 
believe that the least that can be expected, 
the least that we can ask of the world when 
at the end of the war it is anticipated that 
we will have given to the rest of the world 
$25,000,000,000 worth of goods and will have 
received back about $4,000,000,000, a net bal- 
ance of twenty-one billion, is to let us fiy 
around the world and use our enormous air- 
plane building resources that are being used 
now to win the war to develop a great sys- 
tem of airways that shall service the world, 
remembering that that will be the key to 
peace. If we could envision an America with 
an airways system entirely around the earth, 
operating to all these airports, based on the 
great production facilities of our factories 
that are to be continued, based on all the 
personnel and facilities at all these ports 
around the world, no other nation would 
ever be able to start a war and that would 
certainly be the key to peace, 

I do not anticipate that America can have 
such a monopoly, but I do anticipate that in 
cooperation with our British and Russian 
friends we may envisage such a system and 
it is to that that I am earnestly devoted, be- 
lieving that in such a division of aerial 
transport we shall have the basis upon which 
we may erect an enduring peace. 

We have 40,000,000 tons of merchant ship- 
ping which we must see continues to service 
the traffic in the world; yet that means trade, 
that means that more and more of our sur- 
plus productive capacity built to unprece- 
dented heights for the purpose of serving as 
an arsenal to win the war will now be devoted 
to the cause of peace, and that in return 
for all the things we can give the rest of the 
world they will give us some of their raw 
materials because America cannot continue 
indefinitely to be Santa Claus to all the world. 

We are furnishing 80 percent of all the 
petroleum used by che United Nations. The 
British Empire with petroleum reserves al- 
most equal to ours is furnishing about 8 
percent. Ten times the amount of petroleum 
is coming from our country. That cannot 
indefinitely go on. It is a result of the fact 
that we have the refining facilities and we 
have the transportation facilities to reach 
the seats of war, so it has been an accident 
of the war that we were compelled to do this, 
but as rapidly as we are able to tap the petro- 
leum reserves in the Persian Gulf, where there 
are estimated to be around 40,000,000,000 
barrels of petroleum in this little area, that 
situation can be relieved. I have been learn- 
ing a good deal about this petroleum busi- 
ness. It seems it locates between the conti- 
nents, so we find our great petroleum re- 
serves in this Caribbean area and Mexico and 
Texas, between the two continents; we find 
the greatest petroleum reserves of the world 
between the three continents of Africa, 
Europe, and Asia, right in this Middle East 
area. That is the greatest source of power 
known to man at the present time. Right 
up above are the Russian reserves which they 
claim are 40,000,000,000 barrels also; in other 
words, around 75,000,000,000 barrels of petro- 
leum right within this area. 

There are a few other reserves down in 
Sumatra and Java between Asia and Aus- 
tralia, the other continental area. Whether 
or not there are great reserves in the Arctic 


North remains to be determined. The geolo- ` 


gists are speculating about it. (They have 
not found too much in Canol thus far.) We 
have some petroleum reserves up here in the 
north of Alaska and it is possible that be- 
tween North America and Asia and Europe 
in the north they may find petroleum. 

We must take, as I observe it, a more 
realistic view and see to it that American 
foreign policy shall move to protect our in- 
terest in these petroleum reserves outside our 
area, and to that we are giving a great deal of 
attention. I hope that within the next few 
weeks the Truman committee may be able 
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to make an authoritative report on. this 
petroleum situation which Jim and I were 
instructed by the chairman before we left 
to investigate along wih several other things, 
that will be of real value in determining the 
policy on this score, because not only our 
country and our oil companies and our 
Government but other countries as well are 
all waiting and watching anxiously to see 
what we shall do and by the contribution we 
may make in this report I think we may 
measurably advance the cause of permanent 
peace to which I think our boys are all de- 
voted. 

It is not going to be sufficient to have the 
airways, which are the seat of military as well 
as commercial power, or the merchant marine 
which backs up the Navy, or the petroleum 
reserves which are also essential because 
without them no ship or tank or plane can 
move; but it is also going to be essential to 
have a world-wide system of trade built on 
diplomatic and trade representation that 
shall extend around the world, and it is that 
vision which F hope we can present in proper 
measure to the Members of the Congress as 
we conclude our studies and offer to our 
people and to the world some degree of 
assurance that America is going to be a func- 
tioning part of this whole plan. 

This does not mean that the British or the 
Russians will have to take any back seats. 
There is plenty of room for all of us in the 
world; there is plenty of room for trade. The 
English will certainly not go down to the 
position we saw our good friends in in India 
in any period that we can contemplate, but 
it does mean that America will find scope for 
the energy and the intelligence and the or- 
ganizing genius which have made America in 
the last century the example and the envy 
of the world, and we go out not seeking to 
erect an empire, not to extend an ideology, 

“but seeking simply to share with other coun- 
tries something of the achievements we have 
here. “And I, if I be lifted up, will draw 
all men unto me.“ 

That is the picture of the America that I 
see: Without quarreling with what England 
has done in the way she has extended her 
empire, without quarreling with the Soviet 
conceptions of how they may extend their 
views, the genius of America is to go forward 
with an example, freedom, enterprise, that 
has accomplished so much in this past cen- 
tury. 

Do we realize that the entire war effort of 
today. the only prospect of our success, rests 
Atlaslike upon the productive capacity of 
America and particularly upon our petroleum 
industry which has been able to furnish the 
vital essentials for our airplanes, for our ships. 
for our tanks, and for all the functioning of 
modern war; that Russia, with more petro- 
leum than we, that Britain with more petro- 
leum than we, have been utterly unable to 
do that because they did not have the refining 
or the transportation capacity to do the job? 
That is all a tribute to what private enter- 
prise has done here in the United States, 
We may be proud and grateful that we were 
able to contribute in this way, but we must 
be concerned and cautious that in the dec- 
ades ahead, with the realization that our 
petroleum resources will not last at the pres- 
ent rate over 15 to 20 years, that, as Sec- 
retary Ickes said the other day, we could 
not possibly oil another war, we must begin 
to take very serious thought and show to our 
Congress, to our country, and particularly to 
the 10,000,000 boys who are moving toward 
the fighting fronts all around the world, that 
we have been conscious of the responsibility 
entrusted to our care. I think as we do that 
job we shall acquire the richest compensation 
of living in the thought that we, like all 
these 10 generations that have preceded us 
upon these shores since my old ancestor 
landed there at Plymouth Rock, have made 
our little contribution to the building not 
only of a better America but to the building 
of a better world, [Applause.] 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered by me at the banquet meeting 
of the National Aviation Trades Associa- 
tion at St. Louis, Mo., on December 3, 
1943: 


Toastmaster Shaffer, ladies and gentlemen 
in the field of aviation, I feel that you have 
a heavy burden on your shoulders. Down in 
West Virginia one day a lanky mountaineer 
walked through a cemetery and looked at a 
tombstone. He was feeling good on that 
particular trip. I remember he had had a 
little sustenance under the belt—of the float- 
ing variety rather the solid type. He looked 
at the marker and read: 


“Here lies the body of Mary Ann Brown. 

When on earth she weighed four hundred 
pound. x 

Now she has gone to her sweet rest 

Safe from harm, on Abraham's breast.” 


My friend took some chalk and wrote be- 
neath— 
“It may be sweet for Mary Ann, 
But it’s a darn heavy load for Abraham.” 


But that is all in jest. You meet here tc- 
night and there are heavy burdens, not only 
in the thinking processes of your minds indi- 
vidually and collectively, but there are bur- 
dens in reality which are upon the shoulders 
of those who represent, as you do, a most 
important segment or segments in this great 
aviation industry. 

I have listened, as you have listened, to the 
thought-provoking and searching comments 
of the national commander of the American 
Legion. The latter part of his talk impressed 
me greatly as he spoke of these men who are 
returning from the fighting fronts. 

I should like to supplement something he 
said on that score by telling you that there 
are 2,000 tired and broken soldiers who are 
returning to civilian life each and every 
week of the year. Where they shall go, what 
we can do to contribute to their rebuilding 
is a problem not only for the administration 
at Washington, D. C., but for these men and 
women who, in community activities all over 
America, are thinking very definitely of dis- 
charging their solemn duty to the veterans of 
this global conflict in which we are engaged. 

This is not the first time I have spoken 
from exactly this spot. Several years ago 
in the heyday of democracy in this country, 
I came to St. Louis to speak at the Jefferson 
Day banquet. There are the ever-increasing 
ranks of those who fly, of those who live in 
the world in which airpower will win the ulti- 
mate victory over the ruthless and relentless 
and well-equipped foes that we fight on 
scores of fronts tonight. Those individuals 
will give rebirth to civil and commercial 
aviation when the final hour of victory has 
been won. 

Yes, the boastful, strutting Mussolini has 
been bombed into oblivion. The jaundiced 
Jap, taught to face defeat rather than run 
from the enemy, flees fog-bound Kiska before 
we understand he has departed. Tonight 
over the occupied countries of Europe, over 
the heart of Germany and the capital of 
nazi-ism itself, there continues to pour down 
on the madman and his satellites the power 
of the air forces of America and the Allied 
Nations. 


It is not especially of this phase of avia- 
tion that I speak tonight, but I think it is 
well for us to realize, those of us who have 
believed in this instrument, that it is the ma- 
jor factor in the winning of this war. Let's 
not be afraid to preach that doctrine. Those 
of you who have flown, those who are now 
fiying, and those who will undertake it in 
the future, must continue to lay emphasis, 
a deserved emphesis, not only on the prose- 
cution of this war through air power, but 
the planning and the keeping of the peace 
through the power of wings which will rise 
from America and stretch over all the world. 

What happened when America became fully 
awakened to what it could do in the air? 
There are those in the high command who 
realize that they overcame certain cbstacles 
when Great Britain and America welded 
themselves together, Tonight we can realize 
that the Allied Nations haven't given seventy- 
five hundred tons of bombs to Berlin; they 
have doubled the poundage In how long? 
In 11 days! Think of it. Eleven days! In 
these concentrated bombings the Allied air 
forces have given back to Berlin twice what 
Berlin gave London. Fifteen thousand tons 
ef ammunition, more than 30,090,000 
pounds, have been dropped from the skies 
over Berlin. That is not counting the other 
sectors on the fighting fronts. 

I think that is the reason two of our air 
forces boys wrote this verse, which I clipped 
from an evening newspaper. They were talk- 
ing about the round-the-clock bombing of 
the enemy, and this is what they penned: 


“Herr Hitler said to Goebbels, 
‘Do you think it can be spite? 
The U.S. A. by day, 
And the R. A. F. by night!’ 


“Herr Himmler said to Goering, 
Why don't your Luftwaffe fight 
The U. S. A. by day, 
And the R. A. F. by night?’ 


“That Churchill has us on the run, 
That Rocsevelt is a meany. 
They paid us ten bombs to one, 
And gave us Mussolini!” 


These pilots are serving gallantly in the 
Air Forces of the United States, bringing a 
speedier conciusion to this terrible catastro- 
phe and saving the lives of millions of men 
who are today in the uniforms of the Allied 
Nations. They are carrying the actual fight 
to those dictators and regimes who would tear 
civilization apart, make of Christianity a 
mockery, and attempt to give a dictatorship 
to the world. 

But this evening we are thinking of an- 
other world, a world in which peace will pre- 
vail. Into that world you will fit this indus- 
try of domestic aviation, this private fiying, 
this charter and commercial type of air sery- 
ice of the future. 

When I came from Chicago to St. Louis 
this evening, I traveled that distance in 1 
hour and 30 minutes. It took me one-half 
that time, or 45 minutes, to drive from your 
St. Louis Airport to the Jefferson Hotel. Iam 
not a carping critic. I threw out the chal- 
lenge, not alone to St. Louis but to you men 
and women who represent two or three hun- 
dred communities, that in your planning for 
aviation in the future bring airports closer 
to the heart of business, and make it rub 
elbows with those whose support you must 
have if you will build it not only for your- 
selves but for America. 

St, Louis has this airport. You plan an- 
other airport. But on the fringe of this great 
metropolis of the Middle West there should 
be other supplementary fields. In the to- 
morrows we'll have those airports as near 
the city as possible, but we shall also know 
that it is necessary to lay out high-speed 
express roads from the air facilities to the 
heart of the city. If you fail to do that in 
your planning, if you think you can set 
your airport 15, 20, or 30 miles from the city, 
you will hold back the development of trans- 
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portation which is co vital to a continuance 
of the air-transport progress of America. 

It won’t be possible for every community 
to treat the problem in exactly the same 
manner. In Pittsburgh, as they build an 
airport, they build a $2,000,000 highway. 
When they laid out the future pattern, they 
realized that the two arteries of travel must 
go together. Instead of taking 35 or 40 min- 
utes to go from the Allegheny Airport to the 
heart of that industrial city, they will have 
cut the time in half. In other words, there 
will be only 18 minutes of travel time be- 
tween the airport and the heart of the Sieel 
City. 

What are they doing in New York City, Mr. 
Tichenor? 

I want to tell you that Frank Tichenor 
made a campaign speech for me in 1942. I 
never knew about it until tonight. He made 
it down in the eastern part of West Vir- 
ginia. When I tell you that I just squeezed 
through by 259 votes, you will understand 
that it was the courage and the persuasion 
of this grand old man of aviation which 
aided my reentrance into the Halls of Con- 
gress. 

When LaGuardia Field was built in New 
York, the “Little Flower” could come to Wash- 
ington and say, “Look what has blossomed 
here.” He may be short and rotund, but he is 
thinking in terms of tomorrow. Why is he 
doing it? Because he has been a flyer him- 
self. He understands the importance of avia- 
tion and what it will do for the city that 
plans, and plans correctly, for the future. 

That is why Idlewild Airport is being built 
now. Idlewild Airport is going ahead. Its 
ccst dwarfs the expenditure on LaGuardia 
Airport. 

As they build this great air terminal they 
are thinking also in ferms of a shorter travel 
time between the airport and Times Square. 
Are they going to lick the problem? They 
are shortening the drive by at least 15 min- 
utes. All over America large cities with great 
populations and with funds now available 
are thinking in terms of doing the job prop- 
erly for the years ahead. 

I have said that I flew here. Chicago has 
two schools of thought at this moment on its 
new airport construction. One believes that 
the airport which is now located 45 minutes 
by car from the Loop should be used in the 
future, but that the highway should be 
greatly improved between those two points. 
There are others who believe that an air- 
port should literally be carved out of Lake 
Michigan, and that the 10 minutes driving 
time from such a landing field to the Loop 
is the answer of those who lock ahead. Of 
course, it may be an excessive cost to bring 
that about, but what was done at Wash- 
ington, D. C., on the shore of the wide waters 
of the Potomac can and likely should be 
done at Chicago, because there as well as New 
York and St. Louis and all these other large 
cities must ultimately come to the realization 
that airport facilities must be brought close 
to the people whom we are to serve. 

That is enough about these big air termi- 
nals, these huge airports, because they are 
just one factor in this “community aviation 
development,” which, by the way, was the 
subject C. R. Mooney plucked out of the hat 
for me. I'm not talking to it, but all around 
it. 

We need to provide this type of airport for 
the commercial air lines of tomorrow. I pay 
tribute to the far-visioned men who run the 
air-line industry, but I say to them that the 
great boom in aviation in America, when 
this war is over, will not be so much in the 
increase of air-transport business as it will 
be in the great upsurge of private fiying. 

The time is ripe when you, who are the 
pulse beat of the great aviation industry of 
America, remember to stop talking about fly- 
ing merely on the street corner of your home 
town. Talk about it in terms so that the 
men on Capitol Hill and the White House in 
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Washington will hear, not one voice crying 
in the wilderness, but they will be aroused 
by a cooperative spirit which should be a part 
of any planned program for American avia- 
tion in the future. Where better could it be 
headed up than here in 1943 at this conven- 
tion of N. A. T. A. in St. Louis? Do you have 
the nerve to do it? Do you have the spirit 
to do it? If you do, the job can and will be 
done. 

Charles Stanton, the Administrator of 
C. A. A., says that by 1950 we'll have, not 
24,000 aircraft which were used as of Pearl 
Harbor day, but we'll have 300,000 civilian 
planes which will be operated. Whether 
those figures are correct, it matters not to- 
night, but it shows that leaders are thinking 
in terms of a great expansion of private fiy- 
ing in the readjustment period immediately 
after the war. 

I would like to make a prophecy. Within 
2 years after the war is completed we'll have 
1,000,000 men and women who will be flying 
aircraft in the United States. 

If they are to do that, they must have now 
proper thinking on the part of individuals 
and groups like those who are represented 
here tonight, who are ready to move forward 
constructively, and not attempt to cry down 
the opposition, but to give impetus to air 
expansion. 

I speak of that because we shall shortly 
consider in the Congress of the United 
States the so-called Lea bill. Don't get 
the idea that Congressman Lea is not a 
good man. He is from California. He has 
had a long and distinguished record as 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee. He hasn't preached aviation in just 
the last 2 years; he has preached it for 20 
years. He has laid down some of the founda- 
tion stones which you gentlemen have car- 
ried into your communities through the 
years. Don't give a blast at Lea because his 
name happens to be on a bill that you can’t 
agree with in all its parts. Get together and 
write in clarifying language amendments to 
the measure. Debate on the House floor will 
clear up many matters. Changes can be 
made and will be made. Let them know the 
thinking of men and women like yourselves 
who believe that you have a job to do and 
you want it done in the right way. If you 
will do that, there will be some men in Wash- 
ington, D. C., who will carry the fight for you, 
who will stand by you in the writing of leg- 
islation which will finally be enacted. 

In 1938 the Civil Aeronautics Act was & 
subject of long and conflicting debate. On 
the motion to recommit the bill to commit- 
tee the roll call vote was 119 for and 214 
against. You see that strong opposition, 
when a policy had to be set down for the 
Government. Thinking in terms of that act, 
if it were to come before the same individuals 
today, the number voting against it would be 
much less. The value has been proven. 

One year later came the Civilian Pilot 
Training Act. I stand here and look into 
the face of the individual who, more than 
anyone else, fostered the initiation of that 
program. You know I am referring to Bob 
Hinckley. Within his head were those 
thoughts that molded together this pilot- 
training program, and yet there were those 
in Congress who fought vigorously against 
the enactment of such legislation. 

I shall be practical with you. I have men- 
tioned these acts of 1938 and 1939, and the 
act possibily of 1944, for only one reason. 
Let those who represent you in Washington 
know how you feel. I want to throw out 
this challenge. Get your own Member of 
Congress and take him into the air. Do you 
realize that of the 433 men and women in the 
House of Representatives, and the 96 in the 
Senate, even today when the whole world is 
attuned to air power and its importance, 
that only approximately 200 of that number 
have flown? You can't sell a n on an 
idea when he has never been introduced to 
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You know in your community the Mem- 
ber of Congress who represents your district. 
It doesn’t matter whether he is 35, 45, 55, or 
65. Remember that about 60 percent of thosa 
in the Congress of the United States are more 
than 50 years of age. Remember that they 
grew into manhood at a time when avia- 
tion was in swaddling clothes. But even if 
they are advanced in years, invite them to 
get into the seat beside you in your little 
Piper Cub or Tailorcraft or Aeronca, or 
Ercoupe. If you can get them into the skies, 
you will be able to talk to them and they will 
understand your problems because they have 
been introduced to this problem which is 
yours, and which they want to correctly 
solve. If they won't listen to you, you can 
always drop them out. 

In looking over the agenda of your meeting 
here, I realize that you are at this convention 
to do a job, to sit down and go through these 
problems and set a satisfactory conclusion 
containing the consensus of those present. I 
hope you are ready and willing to do just that. 

All over the country there are those persons 
who are talking about the great future of 
aviation. They have a right to talk about 
it because it will come to pass, but let’s break 
it down, let’s tear it apart and be realistic 
as we go ahead with the job. 

Today we are spending each month $8,000,- 
000,000 on the production of war materials 
with which we fight our enemies. Think of 
it! Approximately $100,000;000,000 a year. 
We can't keep it up, of course. The timetable 
of victory may be wrong, but for discussion 
we might think in terms of Germany being 
defeated in the summer or fall of 1944, and 
Japan in the summer of 1945, we'll realize 
that the 88,000, 000,000 being spent each 
month will gradually taper off. There will 
come a reconversion from the manufacture 
of fighting materials to peacetime production. 
Therefore, next year it is possible that will 
taper off to $5,000,000,000 a month, and ulti- 
mately, if this timetable operates as we trust 
it will, we will run only $3,500,000,000 a month 
in wartime expenditures. 

When that day comes will we be ready to 
understand the part aviation will play? Will 
the aircraft factories on the west coast and 
other sections close their doors and shut 
down forever? No. They will balance the 
heavy plane production with light plane pro- 
duction. Men and women by the hundreds 
of thousands have gone out there from all 
walks of life. Some of them will stay, but 
= of them will go back to peacetime pur- 

ts. 

Let's realize that this is coming. If we 
wait until the hour is here, we'll never be 
prepared to meet it. That is the reason I 
ask you tonight to think constructively in 
terms of reconverting a wartime America to 
a peacetime world. 

I said at the Oklahoma City meeting—and 
alert Wayne Parrish can bear me out—that 
these billions of dollars of war contracts can- 
not be terminated overnight without bring- 
ing a tragic unemployment problem to this 
country. Not only Washington, but the 
main streets of America everywhere, must 
realize that this job must be done, and done 
sanely, 

Take the company with a $350,000 con- 
tract. It was held up, I am told, by the Goy- 
ernment, and he wasn’t paid for 8 months. 
Why? Because there were items totaling 
$10,000 which were in dispute. Is that the 
way to treat a man who turns out the ma- 
terials with which we fight? No. -It's 
wrong. It will be stopped in the adminis- 
tration of our affairs if you will become one 
concerted voice in groups like this all over 
the country. This man, an aircraft parts 
manufacturer, will desire only what is cor- 
rect and right. 

One other thought. Let's think soberly 
about the fact, ladies and gentlemen, that the 
planning and the developing of aviation in 
this country tomorrow is to be done not by 
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novices, not by theorists, not by little cliques 
in Washington, D. O.; it is to be done by those 
hundreds of thousands of hard-bitten air- 
men like yourselves who realize the problems 
which you have had to fight through in your 
own little niche in aviation. The same 
courage must be applied to the bigger picture. 

We have in the National Capital too many 
of those “Johnny come latelys“ on the scene 
of aviation. They come forward with their 
misplaced ideas on global aviation as well 
as the settling of problems in domestic avia- 
tion. Don't allow them to give our progress 
away. Don’t allow American initiative and 
courage to be junked. 

The Congress of the United States is a 
cross-section of America. We make mistakes. 
However, realize that Members are your 
elected representatives. They stand before 
the ballot box and are judged. When they 
were elected they also had the specter of de- 
feat staring them in the face, because in your 
franchise you not only have the right to 
elect them, but you also have the responsi- 
bility to reelect them or reject them. 

However, there are in Washington tonight 
far too many agency individuals who in real- 
ity are writing the laws of America. They 
are not doing it on Capitol Hill by introduc- 
ing a bill and after it has had committee 
hearings putting it through the procedure 
of bringing it on the floor for debate and 
final vote. They are drafting the laws of 
America because certain directives and regu- 
lations set forth have the intent of law. 
These persons never stood for election, never 
went back to their people to give their story, 
never fell or rose because of what they had 
done. No accounting of their stewardship 
to citizens back home was required. 

Without making any charges against the 
Executive power, without stating any un- 
founded remarks against certain bureaus 
which have been built up almost overnight, 
which are nebulous, with nothing substan- 
tial behind them, I must say that at your 
National Capital there are those irrespon- 
sible individuals who are attempting to dic- 
tate not only the aviation policy of America 
for tomorrow, but many of the policies by 
which this Nation will either rise or fall in 
its contacts with the world at large. 

Don’t allow that to happen, men and 
women of this convention. We have been 
given us hundreds of directives which are 
not from law but simply from stern regula- 
tions. As Commander Atherton, of the 
American Legion, said earlier this evening, 
those powers must be returned to the people 
of the United States. Be more than aviators. 
Be more than those who are interested in 
fiying. Become citizens of this Republic in 
reality. 

I wonder how many of you could raise your 
hands if I asked who voted in the Presidential 
election of 1940, or 1936? You would be sur- 
prised how many hands would never go up. 
Why? Because the figures bear me out that 
in the Presidential election of 1940, out of 
every 100 eligible voters, 33 never cast their 
ballots. For one reason or another they did 
not exercise their franchise. Let's say 25 
out of 100 were derelict to their duty and 
therefore did not discharge their obligation 
as citizens of the United States. That 
doesn’t speak too well for a,working demcc- 
racy where all are expected to participate. 

When some of these moves are made which 
are wrong, and you criticize, remember that 
you are part of America, and you should use 
your right by analyzing the men who stand 
before you as candidates, and also those-plat- 
forms upon which a party is molded. 

Before I sit down I want to say this to you 
ladies and gentlemen: Are we going to think 
only of aviation, or are we going to consider 
all the parts which compose this air-auto- 
motive age in which we are living? If you 
are big, you are going to take the over-all 
picture and be ready to meet the challenge. 

The other day I had the opportunity of fly- 
ing with a gentleman who tonight is in this 
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banquet room. His name is Arthur Hyde, a 
good pilot. We flew 175 miles in a plane over 
the mountains, from Morgantown, W. Va., to 
Washington, D. C. It wasn't ordinary air 
travel. It was flying a plane—the first in 
America—to be fueled with gasoline made 
from coal. 

As we go into the air automotive age of 
tomorrow it won’t do us any good to have 
the finest planes in the world, or the finest 
pilots, or the greatest desire to make aviation 
go forward if we do not realize that the fuels 
of the future cannot come alone from the 
petroleum pools of America. 

An analysis by men who know tells us that, 
due to our serving the world on our many 
fronts in this war, in 15 years we may be on 
the bottom of the petroleum barrel of the 
United States unless vast new reserves are 

found. Here in the Middle West there are 
agricultural products that could be used for 
the making of fuel oils and aviation gasoline. 

In the Rocky Mountain region in the States 
of Colorado, Wyoming, and Utah lie the great 
deposits of shale. Eighty-five percent is in 
that area. In America there is enough coal 
so that we can produce not only for present 
uses but all the aviation gasoline and liquid 
fuels we need for the next 1,000 years. 

From oil shale we can get 35 gallons of 
aviation gasoline per ton; from coal we can 
get as high as 130 gallons per ton. 

In this flying business you can appreciate 
the idea that America must not lay aside her 
wings 15 years from now for lack of fuel. You 
will be wanting to go forward then. Private 
business must be ready for the challenge that 
is going to come in slightly more than a 
decade, X 

These diferent problems project themselyes 
into our thinking. Be ready to embrace them 
and understand their importance. Give your 
ideas voice not individually but collectively, 
as N. A. T. A. 

Commander Atherton told you about a chap 
from Guadalcanal, and because of that I can- 
not fail to tell you of a Washington, D. C., 
boy. He was a private 21 years of age. He 
sat to my left a few weeks ago. Had I desired 
to touch his right leg with my left, it would 
have been impossible because he had lost it 
in Pacific fighting for you and for me. His 
personal physical loss was lessened somewhat 
by the philosophy of this American boy, who 
said, Let's never allow war to cover mankind 
again.” 

What he said has been echoed by other 
American youth, including Joe Foss, that 
gangling 27-year-old farm boy from South 
Dakota, who said, in essence, “Let’s see that 
when this war is won we are never again put 
into war, because if we do, civilization will 
fall.” 

One hundred and three years ago Tennyson 
closed a prophetic poem with these words 
after he had given us a picture of the air- 
plane 100 years in advance of his time: 


„Till the war drums throbbed no longer, 
and the battle flags were furled, 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation 
of the World.” 


Oh, if we could catch a little of the spirit 
of that man as we think of our obligation to 
America and to the world in the years that 
are just ahead. I believe we'll doit. I believe 
‘we'll do it because we want to do it, because 
w: must do it. May we have the spirit of 
the Wright brothers who just 40 years ago 
took a frail craft and literally tossed it into 
the sky, never thinking of it as a death- 
dealing device, but only as a means of giving 
rebirth to the peoples of the world. 

As the plane of wartime America writes 
not the twilight of the gods, but the twilight 
of madmen, let’s give to that plane the force 
of the future, a future in which this land of 
yours and mine can still remain the citadel 
of courage and Christianity, the fortress of 
freedom, the land of liberty—America, the 
Nation we love, 


Liberalization of Service Pension Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES M. TUNNELL 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorD a statement by 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. BILBO] 
with reference to House bill 2350, increas- 
ing the pensions of veterans of the War 
with Spain, the Philippine Insurrection, 
and the China Relief Expedition, and 
their dependents, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


I wish to make the following statement in 
support of H. R. 2350, a bill to liberalize the 
service pension laws relating to veterans of 
the War with Spain, the Philippine Insur- 
rection, and the China Relief Expedition, and 
their dependents. 

This bill, which I am sure the Senate will 
be happy to approve, was passed by the 
House of Representatives on December 15, 
1943, and was reported by the Committee on 
Pensions of the Senate, with amendment, on 
January 31, 1944. 

H. R. 2350 amends existing law and the 
purpose of it is to increase the rates of service 
pension payable to certain veterans and the 
widows of veterans of the War with Spain, 
the Philippine Insurrection, and China Relief 
Expedition to correspond with the rates of 
pension payable to veterans and the widows 
of veterans of the Civil War. The bill also 
provides that the marriage limitation date be 
extended from September 1, 1922, to January 
1, 1938. 

Section 1 of this bill would increase the 
rate of service pension payable to a veteran 
who has reached the age of 65 or one who is 
totally disabled from $60 to $75 per month. 
Existing law provides for the payment of $60 
to the veteran if he has reached 65 or, re- 
gardless of age, if he is totally disabled. The 
average age of these veterans is now 69 years. 
The increase provided in this bill will corre- 
spond with the service pension of $75 per 
month which was granted to Civil War veter- 
ans regardless of age by the act of June 9, 
1930. Under present law, both Civil War and 
Spanish-American War veterans now receive 
$100 per month if their physical condition is 
such as to require the aid and attendance of 
another person. 

Section 2 of H. R. 2350 would fix the mar- 
riage date for widows of deceased veterans of 
the War with Spain, the Philippine Insur- 
rection, or the China Relief Expedition at any 
time prior to January 1, 1938. This would 
amend existing law (the act of May 1, 1926) 
which defines the marriage date as Septem- 
ber 1, 1922, and thus extend that date to Jan- 
uary 1, 1938. Under the provision of this 
bill the new marriage date. of January 1, 
1938, 40 years after the beginning of the 
Spanish-American War will more closely cor- 
respond to the Civil War widows’ delimiting 
date which is June 27, 1905, 44 years after 
the beginning of the Civil War and 40 years 
after the end of that war. 

Section 3 of H. R. 2350 would increase the 
monthly pension payable to widows and for- 
mer widows to $40 at the age of 65 and would 
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provide a pension of $50 per month to a 
widow or former widow who was the wife of 
the veteran during the period of his service. 
Under existing law the widows and former 
widows of such veterans receive a service pen- 
sion of $30 per month regardless of age. 
Civil War widows receive a service pension of 
$30 per month which is increased to $40 at 
the age of 70 and the widow or former widow 
who was the wife of the veteran during his 
Civil War services receives $50 per month. 

Section 4 of the proposed bill, which is the 
amendment added by your committee, would 
ba. the payment of pension or increase in 
pension to the widow who deserted the 
veteran. This provision would require con- 
tinuous cohabitation from the date of mar- 
riage to the date of death of the veteran 
except where there was a separation which 
was due to the misconduct of or procured by 
ths veteran withcut the fault of the widow. 
This requirement would be similar to exist- 
ing law applicable to widows of veterans of 
th- Civil War, Indian War, and World War 
but pensions granted prior to the enactment 
of this act would not be discontinued. 

The estimated cost for the first year, as 
furnished by the Veterans’ Administration 
and appearing in the House report, is as 
follows: 


Sec. 1. $75 per month for age 65 

or total disability affecting 

85,140 veterans $15, 286, 000 
Sec. 2. Marriage date change to 

Jan. 1, 1938, affecting 4,000 

widows ($1,642,000). If ½% ap- 

ply the first year 821, 000 
Sec. 3. $40 monthly rate for 

widows age 65; $50 monthly 

rate for widows if married to 

veteran during war, affecting 


42,000 widows 8, 242, 000 
Total estimated cost for 
TSE YOR? nw now 24, 349, 000 


I strongly urge passage of H. R. 2350 with- 
out delay. As has been previously stated, 
the purpose of the bill is to amend existing 
law and increase the rates of service pension 
payable to certain veterans and the widows 
of veterans of the War with Spain, the Philip- 
pine Insurrection, and the China Relief Ex- 
pedition to correspond with the rates of 
pension payable to veterans and widows of 
veterans of the Civil War. It is true that 
the period elapsing between the ending of 
the Civil War and the date such benefits were 
granted to Civil War veterans and their wid- 
ows is greater than the period which has 
elapsed since the War with Spain, the Phil- 
ippine Insurrection, or China Relief Expedi- 
tion. However, your committee feels that the 
present high cost of living justifies extending 
the benefits provided for in this bill in ad- 
vance of the time such benefits were granted 
to the Civil War group. 

In my opinion, the passage of H. R. 2350 
would be a simple act of justice toward this 
group of our veterans and their widows. 
These are veterans who gloriously served be- 
neath Old Glory, who fought our Nation’s 
battles and defended our cause on foreign 
soil. And when they won the victory of 1898, 
the United States of America emerged un- 
challenged as a great world power. 

Today, when the people of the United 
States are engaged in a great global war and 
our sons are fighting on the far-flung battle- 
fields of the world, is it not fitting and proper 
that we stop and remember those men who 
fought for this Nation in the years gone by? 
The least we can do is to see that these men, 
who are now advanced in years, are ade- 
quately cared for. Let us do what we can 
for these veterans and for the widows of those 
who have passed to the Great Beyond. It 
was for us and for this Nation that these 
gallant men so proudly served and fought. 
The years have not dimmed our memories; 
we shall not forget. z 
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Will We Keep the Faith? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr, CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an address 
entitled “Will We Keep the Faith,” de- 
livered by former Governor Alf M. Lan- 
don, of Kansas, at Knoxville, Tenn., 
February 11, 1944. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


I have not come to Tennessee to speak of 
the prejudices of yesteryear, Iam not speak- 
ing tonight as a Republican, of course not as 
a Democrat, but as an American citizen 
speaking to American citizens. I am fully 
conscious that I speak in the State which 
has given three of its greatest sons to our 
country: Andrew Jackson, James K. Polk, and 
Andrew Johnson. In JOHN JENNINGS and 
Carrou, B. Reece she has two National Repre- 
sentatives who never knew a political philoso- 
phy except fighting for their country, for its 
preferment; always for its best interests. 

There are two great, absorbing thoughts 
present in the minds of every American: A 
quick, victorious ending of the war, followed 
by peace and prosperity. 

As the flames of the World War reflect a red 
glow in the heavens, life at home goes on as 
best it can. Among other civilian activities, 
we continue holding elections. That is only 
as it should be. To vote—to choose our civil- 
jan leaders—that is one of the real objectives 
for which we are fighting. All of us are dedi- 
cated to the principle that free government of 
free men must endure. 

Clock-like, the mainsprings of liberty are 
kept wound by the ceaseless activities of us 
all, As furrows are turned and harvests 
reaped, factory chimneys smoke, wheels turn, 
and assembly lines move, we hear the tick- 
tock of democracy in action. To abandon an 
election, even in wartime, is unthinkable. 
Free elections are the symbol of a free gov- 
ernment; of a free people. It is a precious 
part of the heritage for which we fight. So, 
while our heroic armed men prevail against 
the foe on the far-flung battle fronts of the 
world, those of us here at home must and 
will carry on the unceasing fight for liberty 
and freedom and everything that goes to make 
up their and our concept of American 
democracy. 

As patriots, then, we meet tonight. Not as 
narrow partisans, but in a larger sense as 
Americans. Times like these demand & 
patriotism that transcends political expedi- 
ency. The trivial must not be magnified. 
Neither should we gloss over mistakes that 
cost us dear. Error must be meticulously 
avoided. Only free debate and factual dis- 
cussion can insure the utmost of govern- 
mental efficiency. 

Many vital and complex issues will be de- 
cided at the next election. In the main, 
they all can be summed up in one: Will our 
country continue to move toward the na- 
tional socialistic state which is the objective 
of the New Dealers or will we keep the faith, 
the faith of our fathers, the faith of our sons 
and daughters who fight the war? That, 
fellow Americans, is the larger issue of the 
coming campaign and election. 

The President recently suggested the nec- 
emity of absolute Federal control of man- 


power. If he means the same sort of con- 
trol of manpower which he has given labor, 
little business, and the farmers, I am against 
it. The New Dealers openly advocate that 
“the greater the mortality is among the little 
fellows, the better it will be.” They believe 
what they term the inefficient producer has 
no place in the planned economy of mass 
production managed by the totalitarian 
state which they hope to make of the free 
America our fathers fashioned for us. a 

Authoritarianism stalks our land today like 
a grim, grisly ghost which seemingly cannot 
be laid. It has shrouded itself in the hal- 
lowed robes of the honored Democratic Party. 
It has covered its deceitful face with the 
mask of a forthright and sincere party which 
never, by word of platform, subscribed to the 


stealthy assassination of the American sys- 


tem of free enterprise. 

From its inception, the Democratic Party 
has stood for States’ rights—for rights re- 
served to the people. The New Dealers— 
those sham Democrats—have been gradually 
taking rights away from the common man 
and from the States. 

As their tremendous power in Washington 
becomes greater, the power and rights and 
liberties of the individual become lesser. We 
are fast becoming an “owned” people. As 
the New Dealers openly put it in their dis- 
cussion, The little fellow has no place in a 
planned economy.” And what else is the 
New Deal except a “planned economy’’—no 
matter how bad that planning may be. 

Today, disguised in the robes of democracy, 
there are 57 different varieties of political 
medicine men who have done their best to 
turn true Democrats into “Sham-o-crats.” 

The palace guard’s strategy is first to hide 
their ultimate intentions from the American 
people and, second, to undermine the Demo- 
cratic Party. In Nebraska, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota, Mr. Roosevelt “worked” with in- 
dependent groups instead of the regular 
party organizations. As a result, there is no 
Democratic Party worthy of the name in 
those States. In Illinois, he “worked” with 
the Kelly machine which, of course, did not 
want a strong Democratic Party down State. 
In New Jersey, the life-term candidate Roose- 
velt worked with the Boss Hague, who did 
not want a strong Democratic Party in the 
State which might challenge his Jersey City 
machine. Then there was the infamous 
purge attempt in 1938. When the purge 
failed, the only way out for the New Dealers 
was to destroy the Democratic Party—keep- 
ing only a shell alive behind which they could 
carry out their masquerade. And that is ex- 
actly what they have done in most of the 
Northern and Western States. 

Because of all this, the honest, sincere and 
patriotic Democrat is confronted with but 
two choices in this election: Either vote 
against his real convictions when he votes 
for sham Democrats like the New Dealers, or, 
the strange anomaly of saving his own 
by temporarily voting the Republican ticket. 

The New Deal—the “Sham-o-crats”—phil- 
osophy of the national socialistic state is 
simply not the philosophy of the Republican 
Party. Neither is it the philosophy of the 
real Democratic Party. 

The philosophy of the Republican Party is 
opposed to the concentration of political 
power just as it is opposed to the concentra- 
tion of economic power. 

In that latter connection, let me say that 
I realize the importance to you of remedying 
the unjust freight rates which discriminate 
against the South just the same way as 
Kansas is discriminated against. 

But, important as the question is, what 
difference will it make what freight rates are 
to be, if all of us are to be regimented into a 
national socialistic state? = 

We must settle that issue first. Either by 
defeating Candidate Roosevelt for renomina- 
tion or by electing a Republican President 
in his stead, 
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Those are the only two ways the overpow- 
ering issue of this campaign can be settled. 
And, if the antitotalitarian Democrats can't 
get the job done in their own party, they 
then should make sure of their future and 
their country's future by helping the Re- 
publicans do it. 

We are witnessing here in America the same 
trend of events the world witnessed in Rus- 
sia, in Italy, and in Germany. 

In those countries a minority grabbed 
power, under one guise or another, and then 
gradually gained control of the country by 
carefully making certain the majority oppo- 
sition was divided—and stayed divided—until 
it was too late. 

In 1944 we must make certain of the 
preservation of the Republic and all the ele- 
ments of American life in which the majority, 
regardless of party preferment, have always 
believed and always will believe. 

I am sure the country—knowing the facts 
and understanding the issue—will reject the 
national socialistic state which Mr. Roose- 
velt has so carefully woven on the loom of 
the magnificent vision of the first New Deal, 
just as today the world rejects the same forms 
in Hitler's Nazi Germany. 

But, you say, the New Deal does not display 
the same brutality and inhumanity as do the 
Nazis. That's correct. It does not. But it 
is playing with the same fires of intolerance 
and hate. Furthermore what always happens 
when you have a government pattern that 
can only be trusted to a few? We have 
learned by bitter experience that centraliza- 
tion of political power creates of itself more 
centralization. We know intolerance breeds 
more intolerance; arbitrary bureaucracy al- 
ways breeds more master bureaucrats. After 
you have taken away a man’s rights, his hopes 
of a decent livelihood of his own choosing, 
his right to manage his business or his farm, 
or work as he pleases, what difference does it 
then make if you forego lashing his body, and, 
instead, put him to work on the paltry pay of 
the W. P. A. so he can barely manage to keep 
himself and his family in food and is forced 
to go to the relief office for his clo: and 
his medicine? Let us nct wait until the fate- 
ful handwriting appears on our walls. Let 
us read what has been written on the walls 
of other nations which drank in the opiate 
of indispensability and trusted in one man 
too long—and too far. 

The patriotic and conscientious Democrat 
who is sick all over at the spectacle of what 
was once the elevating and inspiring original 
New Deal degenerating into the Fascist, bu- 
reaucratic later version—yet who is sick at 
the thought of voting for a Republican—that 
voter must do some hard, common sense 

in terms of realities and not of 
ancient issues. - 

The political consequences of the next 
election will be quick and immeasurable. 
We are winning in battle. But we must exer- 
cise the keenest of political wisdom if we 
are to win the ceaseless battle at home to 
keep America American. 

I shall cling to my political faith and so 
shall you—in normal times. But this fall, 
let us, as Republicans and Democrats, join 
in common union to clean house in Wash- 
ington. It is painfully evident to an in- 
creasing number of real Democrats that they 
must turn their back temporarily on the 
political party of their fathers in order to 
keep American faith with their sons and 
daughters. 

Yes, fascism is here in America and its 
name is the New Deal. Already the big and 
the petty bureaucrats of Washington are de- 
veloping all the facets of an arbitrary régimé. 
And that is fascism—no matter by what 
name it is called by its genial and hypnotic 
ringmaster. 

Mind you, that's not simply my conclusion, 
I call to witness thousands of businessmen, 
farmers, and laboring men, who are experi- 
encing for the first time in their lives the 
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arbitrary and arrogant mishandling of a 
bureaucracy. A bureaucracy that not only 
believes itself to be permanent, but also con- 
siders its judgments to be completely supe- 
rior to those of men who have spent years 
learning the multitudinous details of their 
businesses and their livelihoods. Like the 
ancient laws of the Medes and Persians, the 
bureaucrats dicta, once delivered, cannot be 
changed. Cannot be changed, that is except 
by popular revolt. And here, in America, 
we must accomplish that revolt in the 
American way—in the voting booth. 

The claim of one man that one party has 
a monopoly on the slogan Win the War, is the 
cheapest and sleaziest kind of politics. 

The President's attempt to substitute “Win 
the War” for the “New Deal,” as a campaign 
slogan, is an insult to every member of our 
fighting forces. It is an insult to every man 
and woman who is sacrificing and working 
to win the war. We are not fighting this war 
as Democrats or Republicans, nor as New 
Dealers, but as Americans. : 

But since the President started the dis- 
cussion and his spokesmen are continuing 
it, let's look briefly at the record. 

We Republicans have gone so far in our 
cooperation as even to yield to the admin- 
istratlon's desire to dodge a full military in- 
quiry into Pearl Harbor, the greatest na- 
tional defeat and disaster in our history. 

Here is the spectacle of an administration 
in power for 10 continuous years. It was 
sending belligerent notes to Japan. Yet so 
poorly coordinated was the Roosevelt admin- 
istration that we were surprised at Pearl 
Harbor and suffered a defeat unparalleled in 
‘our history. The effects of that terrible 
disaster reached far beyond the immediate 
loss there. 

Those effects have prolonged the war in 
every area at a fearful cost of blood and 
money. Prime Minister Churchill, address- 
ing the British Parliament, said in effect that 
the loss of Singapore and the Malay States 
had come about because Great Britain had 
relied upon the Pacific fleet of the United 
States to protect those vitally important 
bastions. But that shield had been thrown 
down and temporarily broken. The Roose- 
velt administration has plainly avoided an 
inquiry into the pitiful mismanagements 
that permitted the catastrophe at Pearl Har- 
bor. Why not go into it—since the Presi- 
dent has started the discussion? 

One of the great soldiers of our history has 
noted with some disapproval the amount of 
Presidential interference being evidenced. 
Gen. Peyton C. March, Chief of Staff in the 
First World War, said a few weeks ago that 
General Marshall has to take more military 
direction from Mr. Roosevelt than he, him- 
self, did from President Wilson. 

In addition to this well-founded suspicion 
that the national administration is interfer- 
ing with our military and naval experts, we 
are also conscious of the fact that fourth- 
term politics here at home has prolonged 
the war. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that 
the President and even Harry Hopkins have 
held important conversations with foreign 
representatives if not actually making agree- 
ments without the knowledge of our Secre- 

of State. When the State Department 
should be running the whole show the “Palace 
Guard” has repeatedly interfered with Cordell 
Hull's management. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that 
there are entirely too many agencies study- 
ing problems, arguing abstract issues, bick- 
ering among themselves and interfering with 
the miracle of production by farmers, labor, 
and business. 

The observant citizen is well aware of 
Candidate Roosevelt's slick“ ways of dodg- 
ing—pushing aside—all unpleasant and 
tough problems which he figures will cost 


him votes whichever way he goes—if he 
goes. So he passes the buck. 

The one unchangeable slogan to which Mr. 
Roosevelt has stuck through 12 years is: 
“Win the Votes.” Win them one way or win 
them another but always—win the votes. 

And now, Mr. Roosevelt announces he has 
quit the New Deal—that the country needs 
a change of doctors. Of course, he discov- 
ered that only after the returns began to 
come in from Kentucky and other States. 
It seems to me the voters beat him to it. 

But uhtil he takes steps to clean out the 
fellow travelers that infest every Government 
department, he is in the position of the 
man who has buried the hatchet but left 
the handle sticking out. 

But what are we going to do after Candi- 
date Roosevelt and his horde of carpetbag- 
ging bureaucrats are swept cut of office? 

To sum up the answer to that, let me say 
the Republican Party realizes there must be 
some controls, even after the war. But we 
intend to reduce those controls to a level 
of common sense and repeal as many of them 
as we can in line with the safety of our 
country. The New Deal “shamocracy” - in- 
tends more control and bigger control and 
permanent control. We don't. 

I believe the Republican administration 
must carefully maintain a delicate balance 
between the guaranties of individual freedom 
and the grant of governmental powers ade- 
quate to social well-being. 

The New Dealers won't agree with me in 
that. They believe that what they call social 
well-being makes it necessary for the two- 
party system to be liquidated and the indi- 
vidual to be regimented. The independent 
labor unions, the strong farm organizations, 
all business, and in short, our beloved na- 
tional traditions of the American way, must 
be dumped in the ash can. We Republicans 
don't intend to let them get away with that. 
And we need every citizen’s help to stop 
them—regardless of his party. 

Labor is waking up to what is going on. 
It is beginning to realizc that regimentation 
will eliminate its independent bargaining 
power. We will see to it that labor's inalien- 
abie rights are protected—just as the rights 
of every American and American group will be 
protected. And let's remember that the words 
of the employer weigh a ton compared to the 
words of the unorganized employee. 

The New Dealers are also turning on the 
farmers. 

Let me read you a perfect example of the 
bare-faced and brazen attitude a spokesman 
for “Sham-o-crats” takes towards the man 
who tills the soil and reaps the harvest: 

“The farmer has arrogated to himself all 
virtues and all knowledge. He has voted 
against progress, against civilization, against 
the city, against science, against art. He has 
made and unmade Presidents in the image of 
Main Street. He has exhausted our soil and 
he will exhaust our Treasury if given half a 
chance, He is the great obstacle to human 
progress, the great threat to political stability, 
Sooner or later, we chall discover, as England 
discovered, as Soviet Russia discovered, that 
the pagan, the landed proprietor, the Kulak, 
is simply so much mud on the path of prog- 
ress and must be swept aside if society is to 
adyance. 

“The problem of farm relief will become not 
how shall we relieve the farmer, but who shall 
relieve us of the farmer.” 

In view of that ardent New Dealer’s words 
need anyone any longer doubt the bureau- 
crats’ desire to do away with the little man— 
the small producer? 

We must refashion an America where the 
little man has an opportunity. We have got 
to rearrange things so that our boys return- 
ing from the war will have a chance to im- 
prove their civilian lot. Sure, we must have 
laws governing banks and credit, but we 
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must somehow get back to the day when 
character was good for reasonable bank loans. 

When this war is over, our young men 
and women won't have security listed on 
the stock exchanges. But they'll have char- 
acter and determination to succeed—if we 
give them a chance. 

Another prime measure which we must 
encourage is to get prompt price reductions 
whenever they can be made possible by tech- 
nological and organizational progress. Pros- 
perity as a result of that must be passed on 
promptly to the general public. The “Sham- 
o-crats” have ignored that necessity. 

Every wise statesman in every period of his- 
tory has sought the widest possible distribu- 
ton of the natonal income. The intelligent 
use of income, inheritance taxes, and price 
reductions to affect that distribution is in 
the public interest. Call that “share the 
wealth,” if you want to. But it is actually 
a wise and settled policy of good government. 
We're for it. 

Our present tax structure is a tremendous 
aggregation of patches. It's got more 
patches than original cloth. In no sense 
does it represent a careful, thinking, analysis 
of the problem and the development of a 
logical integrated tax program. All taxation 
must be planned from the point of view of 
encouraging individual enterprise and activ- 
ity as well as sharing the wealth. Taxation is 
the most important single problem concern- 
ing us on the domestic front from a long- 
range point of view. 

It is sensible taxation that will make it pos- 
sible for us to get an acceleration of private 
investment private business, and consequent 
widespread employment following the war. 

And right here and now let me point out 
that the Republican Party’s long record of 
liberal treatment of the Nation’s soldiers 
and sailors means that we will repay as best 
America can their sacrifices in the Nation’s 
behalf. We can never pay our debt to them. 
That is impossible. Money, encouragement 
of opportunity in civilian life—neither can 
compensate them for what they have been 
through. But we can play fair with them. 
And we will. We will have something better 
than a glorified W. P. A. waiting for them 
when they get back. 

The great difference between Republican 
and New Deal thinking is that we believe 
in restoring private jobs and small business, 
while the New Dealers think only in terms 
of public works. We'll have public works, 
too—such as are necessary. But we don’t in- 
tend to put the cart before the horse. We 
will do everything we can to encourage pri- 
vate enterprise and then close the employ- 
ment gap with public works. 

Let’s not forget the record. Let’s not 
forget that in his first 7 years Candidate 
Roosevelt was unable to solve the unem- 
ployment problem. He inherited a bad one. 
But it grew worse under his administration. 
At the end of the 7 years Roosevelt's unem- 
ployment reached its peak. Only the war 
and the draft temporarily solved it for him. 
Left to him and his “Sham-o-crats” it won't 
be solved after the war either. 

How quickly we get into production after 
the war depends on whether the problems 
are properly tackled, such as the uniform 
and speedy conversion of war contracts, the 
sound funding of our national debt and 
taxation. I believe the present tax struc- 
ture is a national menace, and under it 
post-war conversion is difficult and a depres- 
sion eminent. I repeat again and again that 
fully 25 percent of the expense of nonmili- 
tary activities can be saved by a frugal and 
efficient administration. But beyond that, 
I propose a complete revision and simplifica- 
tion of our archaic tax system from the bot- 
tom up so as to unshackle American busi- 
ness and enterprise for the all-important task 
of providing jobs for our returning soldiers. 
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The President's recent message to, Congress 
suggested the necessity of an anti-inflation 
program. But his Treasury Department has 
never yet proposed a tax bill carrying out 
even the generalizations of the President’s 
message. 

The answer as to whether Candidate Roose- 
velt's message was a genuine state document 
or merely a campaign text will come when 
we see whether he puts up a stiff fight for 
specifications to fit its general recommenda- 
tions. 

We need Abraham Lincoln's kind of think- 
ing today even more badly than it was needed 
in the days when the very bonds of national 
union were about to break asunder. We need 
courege and foresight like his, as we carry 
on the gigantic task of winning the war and 
planning and working out the reconstruction 
and reconsecration which must follow. 

We need Lincoln’s kind of patience, his 
self-denial, his tolerance, his determination, 
his high purpose. For all of these must be 
very much in evidence in the White House 
if we are to persevere in this war and in the 
days to come. 

And we won't get Lincoln’s kind of 
patience, tolerance, high ideals, and under- 
standing of the common man from these 
New Deal carpetbaggers who had descended 
not only on the South but all the rest of the 
Nation as well, telling us how to run our 
businesses, our farms, and our jobs. 

No loyal, sincere, and true Democrat need 
hesitate to vote for Republican candidates in 
the next election. He need never fear the 
taunt that he has deserted his party. His 
party—for only the present I hope—has been 
enslaved in a present-day Babylon by slave 
masters whose ways are not his, whose motives 
are repugnant to him, and whose mastery 
must be broken for the good of all. 

The true Democrat can save his party and 
his country by choosing the Republican over 
the “Sham-o-crat.” I have no doubt of his 
decision. 

Win the war? I'll say we will win the war. 
We will win it in Europe. We will win it in 
the South Pacific. And we will win it at 
home, too. And that’s what this coming 
election is about. 


Jewish Immigration Into Palestine—The 
British White Paper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rxconb, a very en- 
lightening editorial appearing in the New 
York Times, Saturday, February 12, 
which urges American intervention to ob- 
tain abrogation of the British white 


paper which limits the Jewish immigra- , 


tion into Palestine. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE WHITE PAPER 

According to the original provisions of the 
white paper issued by the British Govern- 
ment on May 17, 1939, Jewish immigration 
into Palestine was limited to 75,000 for a 5- 
year period and was due to be stopped com- 
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pletely on March 31, 1944. Even that small 
quota was not filled because of war condi- 
tions, and the terms were modified last No- 
vember to permit the entry of immigrants 
who were unable to reach the country before 
the deadline. But a mere extension of the 
time limit is not enough. As the end of the 
5-year period draws near it is clearer than 
it was in 1939 that the ban imposed by the 
British after years of disorder and the failure 
of the abortive round table conference was 
a stop-gap rather than a solution of a com- 
plex and burning problem. 

The case for American intervention in this 
question is stronger than it was 5 years ago. 
The presence of our troops and supply depots 
in the Near East and our vital concern in 
peace and order in this strategic area give us 
a greater right to urge that the white paper 
should now be abrogated. At the time it 
was published this newspaper opposed the 
rigid limitation on the flow of immigrants 
into Palestine as unjust and unacceptable, 
and everything that has happened since con- 
firms and strengthens that opinion, The in- 
creasingly desperate state of those of Jewish 
faith in Burope has made it more than ever 
evident that in these tragic years the doors 
of any place of refuge, instead of being closed 
to a crack, should have been opened wider. 

On the future political status of Palestine 
there is room for wide and deep divergences of 
view. This question remains, and promises 
to remain for a long time to come, one of the 
most complex and highly charged problems 
for post-war statesmanship. But it is signifi- 
cant that Jews and non-Jews, no matter how 
much they differ on this point, stand solidly 
in support of that part of the current Con- 
gressional resolution that advocates American 
initiative in s2eking to obtain the resumption 
of immigration. The hearings before the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee reveal gen- 
eral agreement on the justice and necessity 
of removing the white paper ban. This is a 
fair reflection of public opinion in this coun- 
try. The final settlement of the Palestine 
problem fits into the framework of the gen- 
eral peace. It depends on the code of justice 
and security the victors are able to establish. 
Meantime, there can be no question that 
humanity and a sense of reality demand that 
the arbitrary ban should be lifted and im- 
migration should be permitted on the most 
generous terms possible. 


Polish Government in London 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Record, I include an article from the 
Washington Star based on a radio ad- 
dress delivered by the former Ambassa- 
dor to Russia and France, the Honorable 
William C. Bullitt, who relates that the 
Polish Government in London is the 
voice of the people: 

BULLITT SAYS POLISH GOVERNMENT IN LONDON 
IS VOICE OF PEOPLE 

William C. Bullitt, former Ambassador to 
Russia and France, declared last night that 
if there is to be peace after this war, “the 
case of Poland must be decided not on the 
basis of force but on the basis of justice and 
fair play.” 
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“Poland cannot be wiped cut of the hearts 
of the Poles,” he said. “Poland cannot ke 
wiped out of the mind of the world. He who 
attempts to enslave Poland prepares only 
war.” 

Observing the birthdays of Abraham Lin- 
coin and Thaddeus Kosciusko, American- 
Polish hero, Mr. Bullitt spoke over the Mutual 
Broadcasting System under auspices of 
Polish-American organizations. 

He praised General Kosciusko’s service to 
the American Army in the Revolutionary War 
and his leadership in the Polish war against 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria. The Polish 
hero, he said, became a symbol of man's 
struggle for freedom. 

Despite the partitioning of Poland by Rus- 
sia and Germany, Mr. Bullitt asserted, Poland 
has not ceased to exist. The Polish Govern- 
ment in London, he remarked, “represents 
truly the Polish people.” 

“The Moscow agreements signed last Oc- 
tober aroused and justified the hope that, in 
the interest of lasting peace at the end of the 
present war, all major problems which might 
affect the peace of the world would be taken 
up by the United Nations acting together 
and not decided by any one of the United 
Nations acting alone and by force,” he said. 

“There wiil be no peace in the world if 
that hope is disappointed. We know, there- 
fore, that if there is to be peace after this 
war the case of Poland must be decided not 
on the basis of force but on the basis of 
justice and fair play—the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter. 

“We do not want this war to be the preface 
of World War No. g. Therefore, we are vitally 
interested in the resurrection of Poland as a 
genuinely free and independent power, 
neither engulfed by any other nation nor 
dominated by a Quisling government imposed 
by any other power.” 


Governor Bricker's Position 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recor an editorial en- 
titled “Bricker Gives Fair Warning,” pub- 
lished in last Saturday’s Chicago Sun. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BRICKER GIVES FAIR WARNING 


Honest John Bricker—there he stands! 
The Governor of Ohio has left the sphinx 
role to be played by Tom Dewey, and come 
outfoursquarefor * * * for * * * 

Well, it’s hard to tell what Honest John 
is for. But at any rate he’s no enigma. In 
his “Me and Lincoln” speech in Washington 
Thursday night he gave the Republican Party 
a clear and unobstructed view of his char- 
acter and mind. He's against taxes (cheers). 
Against subsidies (hurray!). Against a Fed- 
eral ballot for soldiers, world supergovern- 
ment, the New Deal. And against Roosevelt 
(deafening applause). 

Nobody can say the Republicans haven't 
had fair warning. If they take Governor 
Bricker they know what they are getting. Do 
they want a cozy and comfortable man, a safe, 
sane and cool man, whose answer to the 
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problem of full employment is unflinching 
sympathy for the millions of workers who 
want to work? Do they want a standpat, 
back-to-normalcy, full-dinner-pail man, an 
honest Harding, a postdated McKinley, a 
transmogrified Coolidge? Do they want a 
nominee who meets the issues of 1944 with 
the ringing challenges of 1896, and swims in 
the sea of foreign policy clutching the drift- 
wood of the Mackinac declaration? 

If so, Governor Bricker is their man. No 
doubt remains that the ideal leader of a 
horse-and-buggy Republican Party is Honest 
John. 


Lincoln Day Address of Gov. John W. 
Bricker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following text of a 
speech by Gov. John W. Bricker, of Ohio, 
at the annual Lincoln Day dinner of the 
Republican Members of Congress: 


We meet tonight in memory of the im- 
mortal Lincoln, founder of the Republican 
Party. He personified the great common 
man. He glorified American opportunity. 
His spirit still lives and we take inspiration 
from his life and service. He had a deep and 
abiding faith in his fellowman. He believed 
that our constitutional principles were ade- 
quate in times of great crisis. He proved that 
representative government could wage war 
and emerge free. Lincoln defined the func- 
tion of government in these terms: “To lift 
artificial weights from all shoulders; to clear 
the paths of laudable pursuit for all; to 
afford all an unfettered start and a fair 
chance in the face of life.” 

CLEAVAGE EXISTS 

Today, a cleavage exists in our country 
which is fraught with more serious conse- 
quences to our national future than at any 
time since Lincoln’s day. The cleavage cuts 
across our political, economic, and social life. 
The question confronting every citizen and 
every legislative leader may be simply stated. 
Shall government direct the lives of our 
people, or shall it create conditions which will 
enable them, individually and hopefully, to 
find their own way? Shall we continue our 
march toward absolutism, or shall we pre- 
serye the free atmosphere which our people 


have breathed since our country was founded? 


In Lincoln's day the question was, Shall 
America remain a nation. In our day the 
question is, Shall the Nation remain Ameri- 
can. r 

From the days of the ill-starred N. R. A., our 
people have- been bewildered and oppressed 
by the edicts and decrees of a power-seeking 
government, determined to become their mas- 
‘ter. The Republican Party in the coming 
cam will take its stand on a platform, 
“To afford all an unfettered start and a fair 
chance in the race of life.” 

The Republican Party is the liberal party 
in America. The New Deal is reactionary. 
It reaches back for centuries to Old World 
devices for extending its power and depriving 
people of their rights. The New Deal is the 
American counterpart of the sweep of abso- 
Tutism which has destroyed so much liberty 
around the world. It lacks faith in our peo- 
ple. It assumes that people cannot take care 


of themselves, but must be taken care of by 

a paternalistic government. So it has built 

up a dominating bureaucracy, and used it for 

selfish political purposes. Bureaucracies be- 

gin in benevolence and end in despotism. 
SERVILE MAJORITY 

The New Deal philosophy has extended 
into every branch of government. It as- 
sumed in the very beginning that the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government is para- 
mount. The Congress was relegated to an 
inferior position. Legislation was drafted by 
representatives of the Executive. A Congress 
dominated by a servile New Deal majority 
submitted. Often the power of patronage 
was used. Every conceivable political device 
was employed to build the power of the 
Executive. 

Congress surrendered the purse strings to 
the Executive through lump-sum appropria- 
tions. As a result Congressmen were placed 
at the mercy of the Executive. Then came 
the attack upon the Supreme Court. An 
attempt was made to relegate it to a posi- 
tion of subservience to the Executive. The 
program included an unceasing suppression 
of State and local governments. You will 
recall that in the early days of the New Deal 
legislation was sent to the governors of our 
State with a “must” attached to it. It came 
directly from the executive branch of the 
Federal Government. 

I live with the people who feel the impact 
of this expanding system of government in 
their daily lives, and I know their reactions 
to it. I believe that the safest program for 
our country lies not in fitful movements of 
reform and reaction but to steady progress 
through adherence to our representative sys- 
tem of government. 

The time has now come to take the policy- 
making power of government out of the hands 
of the arrogant bureaucrats and return it to 
the hands of the elected representatives of 
the people. 

The material accomplishments of our peo- 
ple under self-government are unmatched. 
With only one-sixteenth of the world’s popu- 
lation, we have produced more automobiles 
than all the rest of the world, one-third of 
all the radio sets, one-half the telephones, 
and one-third of the railroad mileage of the 
world. This was not due to our great natural 
resources alone, because other countries haye 
had them. In our free political atmosphere 
we have made better use of our resources and 
more people have enjoyed a higher standard 
of living than in any other country of the 
world. 

STRIKE MENACE 


Our war accomplishments prove the sound- 
ness of our traditional system. In spite of the 
manifold discouragements of our industry at 
the hands of the New Deal during pre-war 
years, it magnificently has met the challenge 
of war. This achievement of management 
and workers constitutes one of the brightest 
pages of our history. 

This has been accomplished in spite of the 
weakness of the New Deal in handling labor 
relations. It could never have been accom- 
plished except for the loyal support of labor 
in this country. But I want to say to you as 
members of my party in Congress that, in 
time of war when men and women are dying 
to preserve free government, including the 
right of labor itself to organize, no group or 
no union should be permitted to strike. I 
do not care whether that strike is against 
management or government, the conse- 
quences are the same. Some life is endan- 
gered by every idle hour. Every strike delays 
victory. 

But this is not all. Labor is irreparably 
Injured in the eyes of the public and these 
strikes will cause our soldiers to return from 
the battle fronts with a distorted opinion of 
the loyalty of labor in this country. I do not 
care whether the strike is induced by selfish 
labor leaders or unthinking members of the 
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union, the result is the same. This is a prob- 
lem of Government. If we can wage a war 
on every battle front of the world, we can 
certainly keep the wheels of industry turn- 
ing. A law should be enacted by this Con- 
gress laying down fundamental principles for 
the administration and adjudication of labor 
disputes and the prohibition of strikes in 
the time of war. The recently suggested Na- 
tional Service Act is no answer to this prob- 
lem at this late date. The strike problem 
can be solved by fair legislation and by just 
enforcement of the law. 

The boys at the battle front are demanding 
such action. The fathers and mothers of 
those boys are demanding it, and that de- 
mand will be expressed in the election this 
year. Such action, instead of destroying 
rights of labor, will preserve them. The time 
has come to support the millions of workers 
who want to work and to quit coddling selfish 
labor leaders for the sake of the votes which 
they say they can deliver in an election. 
If polities and votes had been forgotten by 
this administration, we never would have had 
the distressing confusion which has con- 
fronted us in this field. 


MOVE RESENTED 


The genius of our Government rests upon 
faith in the worth of the individual citizen 
and respect for the dignity of the human per- 
sonality. Upon this faith we shall stand and 
wage the campaign ahead. 

Iam proud to be a member of the Repub- 
lican Party. I deem it a high privilege to ad- 
dress my fellow Republicans in Congress. 
You have revitalized the Congress and given 
valiant aid to the war program. 

Winning the war is not a partisan oppor- 
tunity. It is an American responsibility. All 
of us resent the effort of any political leader 
to make “win the war” a political slogan. 
That became the watchword of every patri- 
otic American on December 7, 1941, and will 
remain so until the day of victory. 

It is a matter of deep satisfaction to all of 
us that the people of this Nation saw fit to 
reward our party in recent congressional elec- 
tions for its demonstrated alertness and high 
sense of responsibility. The Republican 
Party has never been willing, when entrusted 
with power, to sell the day in order to serve 
the hour, In serving one generation, it has 
also given thought to coming generations. 
Our party is justly proud of its past and it is 
exceedingly sure of its future because of its 
consistent purpose. 

I come to you tonight confident of victory 
for the Republican Party and say to you with 
the deepest of sincerity that I am more in- 
terested in winning the coming election for 
the Republican Party and in defeating the 
New Deal philosophy of government than I 
am in being President of the United States. 

One of the many striking differences be- 
tween the Republican Party and the New 
Deal is in leadership. There are many lead- 
ers in our party who would make excellent 
candidates for the Presidency and whom I 
would be proud to support and who, if elect- 
ed, would do the job that must be done to 
Save the priceless heritage of this Republic, 
The New Deal has only one candidate. 

DUTY OF PARTY 


It is the duty of the Republican Party to 
present to the American people the issues 
which endanger their traditional freedoms. 
There ts danger in the size and in the power 
of the Federal establishment itself, with 
3,500,000 civilian employees. In Ohio alone 
there are 5 Federal employees for every 
State employee. There is danger in bu- 
reaucratic restrictions so arbitrary, intri- 
cate, and difficult as to smother the spirit 
of initiative and enterprise of our citizens. 
There is danger in the ruthless and reckless 
aim to destroy our system of checks and 
balances. There is danger in the heedless 
grasp for power that led to the departure 
from the salutary limitation by tradition of 
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a President's tenure. The aggregate effect 
of these dangers is staggering. 

Iam of the opinion that our paramount 
task at war's end is to restore order and sanity 
im our fiscal affairs and our system of taxa- 
tion. Let us now consider some of the aspects 
of this problem, 

The many fiscal experiments of the New 
Deal have created a confused program of 
spend, waste, borrow, and tax. Too often 
this program has been inspired by political 
opportunism. In time of war great expendi- 
tures are necessary. War means taxing until 
it hurts. It means lending every dollar pos- 
sible to our Government. But in war it is 
our duty to insist that our Government be as 
single-minded toward the war effort and as 
frugal in the ordinary activities of govern- 
ment as it asks us to be. 

The question with which we are confronted 
is whether these New Deal pre-war fiscal 
policies are to continue after victory, 

DEBT BEFORE WAR 


On June 30, 1939, 2 months before the 
Germans began their drive into Poland, the 
Federal debt stood at forty and a half billion 
dollars. This was almost exactly $18,000,- 
000,000 more than the amount of the debt 
on June 30, 1933, some 4 months after the 
New Deal administration took office. Even 
more startling is the fact that the debt in 
1939 was $14,000,000,000 greater than it was 
on August 31, 1919, which was then the all- 
time high and resulted from World War No. 1. 
We have been told in high-sounding phrases 
by New Deal fiscal magicians: “Think nothing 
of our national debt. Just borrow more. 
Public debt has no similarity to private debt 
because we owe it to ourselves.” There might 
be some sense in such a statement if we 
all had equal incomes, equal bond holdings 
and paid equal taxes. The truth is that 
under our economy it makes no difference 
to the individual taxpayer whether the debt 
is held internally or externally. 

The necessary increase in the public debt 
caused by war, plus reckless nonwar govern- 
ment spending, plus the cost of the tre- 
mendous New Deal political organization 
present a problem fraught with a great dan- 
ger if the New Deal pre-war fiscal policies 
are continued in the post-war era. It is 
high time that every citizen knows where 
the New Deal fiscal policy of spend, waste, 
borrow and tax is continued will lead our 
country. 

LOSS OF AUTONOMY 


The first result will be the loss of auto- 
nomy of the State governments, This will 
occur when financial independence of State 
and local governments ends. The farther we 
follow the course of expanding our Federal 
expenditures and deficit financing, the less 
will be the resources available for State and 
local governments. There is a limit to the 
aggregate tax burden our economy can carry, 
This trend has led local governments to de- 
pend more and more upon State aid and 
Washington contributions. 

In 1932 when the New Deal came into 
power, the Federal Government collected 22 
percent of our total taxes. In 1939 the Fed- 
eral portion had jumped to 38 percent. Even 
with the increased tax income, the Federal 
Government spent more than it collected and 
continued deficit financing. Much of this 
came about because the Federal Government 
entered more and more into functions that 
before had been locally administered. 

Changes in economic and social conditions 
do require from time to time the reallocation 
of governmental functions, But some New 
Dealers have expressed the opinion that the 
Federal Government should use substantially 
the entire taxing power and dole out to the 
States and local governments what Washing- 
ton wants them to have, This would make 
State and local governments a mere sham and 
pretense. When the States and local govern- 
ments become financially dependent upon 


Washington the whole Federal structure will 
have been destroyed, 
SECOND RESULT 

The second result of continuing New Deal 
fiscal policies will be the loss of representative 
government and free enterprise. Since the 
submission of the 1945 budget it is estimated 
that by June 30, 1945, we shall have a na- 
tional debt in excess of $250,000,000,000. This 
may well require a post-war interest charge 
of five to seven billion dollars. This, with the 
other cost of Government, must be paid pri- 
marily by those who create the income of the 
Nation. 

As long as the Government does not allow 
its debt to go beyond where it can be serviced 
without entrenching upon our system of pri- 
vate enterprise our economy is not in danger. 
But with such a debt we realize immediately 
that the interest alone becomes a serious 
burden upon production. 

In the post-war period the annual operat- 
ing expense of the Federal Government has 
been estimated at about $15,000,000,000. 
Taxes can rise so high that they will ulti- 
mately become unbearable, paralyzing pro- 
duction by taking so much of the profit that 
no incentive remains to take a chance. 

If we pursue deficit financing in the post- 
war period we shall inevitably reach the point 
where, barring wholesale inflation, private 
enterprise will be unable to keep labor fully 
employed, making it necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to borrow more and more in the 
attempt to relieve unemployment. But in 
that event those from whom the Government 
must borrow will either be out of business or 
already taxed to such an extent that they 
will have no money to lend, Government 
credit will then be impaired. This happened 
in modern Italy and also in modern Germany. 
These Loreleized songs are invitations to ulti- 
mate national bankruptcy. This will mean 
an end to representative government and free 
enterprise in America. 


ULTIMATE DEFAULT 


This necessarily follows because of the 
post-war era constantly mounting Federal 
taxes increase the equity of the Government 
in our income which is our wealth. This 
means the steady transfer of ownership of 
our wealth, which includes our industries, 
from private persons to the Government, 
We would have lent our wealth to the Gov- 
ernment on the “owe it to ourselves” theory 
until, with any marked decline in our na- 
tional income, we would owe so much to our- 
selves that we would be unable to pay our- 
selves the interest, much less anything on the 
principal. This means ultimate default. 


The wealth of the Nation would be held by 


the Government or in other words owned in 
common. This is socialism, if not commu- 
nism, 

Make no mistake about it, the most effec- 
tive way to overthrow our republican form of 
Government is to continue to follow the New 
Deal fiscal policies in the post-war period. 

The post-war financial problems can be 
solved and our American way of life can be 
protected. But they cannot be solved until 
we have an administration in Washington 
which throws out the bureaucrats, theorists, 
spenders and borrowers, and adopts and ad- 
heres to policies of economy, common sense, 
and sound business methods. A balanced 
Federal budget at the earliest possible time 
after the war is won will create more jobs 
than all the projects Government can devise. 

Nothing would encourage the American 
people more, nothing would enhance the war 
effort to a greater degree than to send back 
into productive industry or to the Army or 
Navy the hundreds of thousands of unneces- 
sary Federal employees, 


END CONFUSION 


The first essential looking to sound fiscal 
policy is a responsible cabinet Government in 
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Washington. This means the elimination of 
many boards, bureaus, and commissions, and 
holding the department heads responsible. 
If a Cabinet member is unable to handle his 
problems, get one who can instead of substi- 
tuting a bureau. The overlapping of boards, 
bureaus, and commissions, the superimposing 
of czars upon departments, the cross-check- 
ing of one authority upon another, result in 
costly confusion, endless bickering and pub- 
lic distrust. 

A third result of continuing New Deal 
fiscal policies would be the adverse effect on 
our participation of post-war international 
affairs. 

Time and again I have said that the United 
States should take her place in a cooperative 
organization among sovereign nations after 
this war. We want no supergovernment, no 
central world authority over us. An inter- 
national cooperative organization whatever 
precise form it may take can solve the prob- 
lems which lead to war and fulfill the hopes 
of our people for a peaceful and better world. 

But if the New Deal fiscal policies are con- 
tinued our participation in international 
reconstruction and cooperation is doomed 
to failure. A nation which builds its own 
financial house upon the shifting sands will 
be too weak to help build an international 
house upon a solid rock. 

TAX POLICY 

In summary I believe that a sound con- 
structive post-war tax policy must be based 
upon the following principles: 

1. Simplification of tax laws and regula- 
tions including reports and returns, It is 
time to end a system of taxation in which 
five governmental tax experts can compute 
an income-tax réturn with identical figures 
and get five different answers, This hap- 
pened in Cleveland last week. 

2. Stability in tax laws and regulations to 
enable business to map out constructive fu- 
ture programs without constant fear of 
changes and new theories being adopted. 

3. Adherence to the principle that the tax- 
ing power exists primarily for the purpose of 
raising necessary revenue and does not exist 
to be used as an undercover method of 
effecting social changes. 

4. Adoption of tax measures which will 
leave adequate sources of revenue available 
to States and local governments to enable 
them to maintain their financial independ- 
ence. 

5, Strict adherence to fiscal and tax policies 
which will stimulate and encourage venture 
capital and private enterprise to provide jobs 
in private employment. 

6. A reduction in Federal taxes as soon as 
possible after victory. I offer to you no 
Utopian picture of ease with abundant money 
for all raised by borrowing from ourselves. 
The task confronting us is a difficult one 
but courage, hard work, and a great faith 
will carry us through. 

At the darkest hour of the civil war a group 
of men called upon Abraham Lincoln, They 
suggested that the cause of the Union was 
lost and that he should give up. He answeted 
them in these words: 

“When I was a young man in Illinois I 
boarded for a time with a deacon of the 
Presbyterian Church. One night I was 
aroused from my sleep by a rap at my door 
and I heard the deacon’s voice exclaiming, 
‘Arise, Abraham, the day of judgment has 
come!’ I sprang out of my bed and rushed 
to the window, and there I saw the stars 
falling in a shower, But I looked beyond 
these falling stars and far back in the heavens 
I saw, fixed and immovable, the grand old 
constellations with which I was so well ac- 
quainted. No, gentlemen, the world did not 
come to an end then, nor will the Union 
now.” i 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. ROWAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, there is 
®ne thing that is not rationed or cen- 
sored in Germany today and that is hate. 
This fact is emphasized in an editorial 
published in the Chicago Times, on Sun- 
day, February 13, which follows: 

INTOLERANCE 


Is there a remedy for the social disease of 
intolerance? Can scapegoating of minority 
groups, which is synonymous with intoler- 
ance, be cured? 

Cynics will say no. To them hatred, envy, 
and greed are uncontrollable drives in human 
beings. 

THE NAZIS DENY BROTHERHOOD OF MAN 


Some cynics, like Hitler, go further. They 
say that hatred, envy, and greed ought not 
be controlled. They say it is unnatural to 
control these traits. They argue for full ex- 
pression of them. From this view comes 
nazi-ism. Nazi-ism is the denial of human 
brotherhood. (Else what would happen to 
the “master race” theory?) Nazi-ism is op- 
positeness to the doctrine of love thy neigh- 
bor. (It preaches hate, hate, hate.) Ob- 
viously nazi-ism is an inexorable enemy of 
democracy. (It advocates inferiority and su- 
periority among men and subservience to a 
leader.) 

People with faith in mankind feel that 
curing intolerance is possible. 

One cure for intolerance is the practice of 
Christianity. As if composed to reform mod- 
ern scapegoaters—those who blame and hate 
minority groups for their own troubles and 
shortcomings—the Sermon on the Mount 
says: 

“Judge not, that ye be not judged. For 
with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be 
judged: and with what measure ye mete, it 
shall be measured to you again. And why be- 
holdest thou the mote that is in thy broth- 
er's eye, but considerest not the beam that 
is in thine own eye?” 

As if in warning against modern demagogs, 
the cunning men who capitalize for their own 
power the human instinct for scapegoating, 
the Sermon on the Mount also says: 

“Beware of false prophets, which come to 
you in sheep's clothing, but inwardly they are 
ravening wolves. Ye shall know them by their 
fruits. Do men gather grapes of thorns, or 
figs of thistles? Even so every good tree 
bringeth forth good fruit; but a corrupt tree 
bringeth forth evil fruit.” 

Intolerance is a corrupt tree. Its fruits are 
disunity, hate, heartbreak, and violence—all 
“grapes of thorns” or “figs of thistles.” 

Another cure for intolerance is education. 
However it is the kind of education, rather 
than the amount that counts, as is pointed 
out in the pamphlet A B C's of Scapegoating, 
obtainable from Central Y. M. C. A. of Chi- 
cago. On education for tolerance, this 
pamphlet, prepared by a group of Harvard 
psychologists, gives first place to education 
for insight. 

WHY SCAPEGOATS GET THE BLAME 

Insight means self-knowledge—the seeing 
into one’s own self, even into one’s uncon- 
scious—the seeing of why each of us tends to 
pick on scapegoats—the seeing of why we 
find it perversely satisfying to blame scape- 
goats for conditions we do not like, although 
the scapegoat has nothing to do with creat- 
ing such conditions, Education for insight, 


say the Harvard psychologists, would explain 
why people avoid recognizing their own 
faults. It would emphasize how intolerant 
thinking gives help and encouragement to 
our enemies, the Nazis and the Japs, who 
want to see Americans divided along racial 
and religious lines. 

It would be of help if our public schools 
emphasized such education, and in the very 
low grades, too, The churches and parents 
ought to do likewise. 

A third cure for intolerance is economic 
security. People who feel secure in their 
jobs, in their homes, in their opportunity for 
decent lives, do not fall prey to false prophets 
who come to them in sheep's clothing, no 
matter if they wear the politician’s smile or 
the clergyman’s garb. In America, the dis- 
appearance, in prosperous times, of the Know 
Nothing movement, the A. P. A., and the Ku 
Klux Klan, is proof of a relation between 
intolerance and economics, So is the rise 
of nazi-ism in Germany. 

In AB O's of Scapegoating, this program is 
presented: 

“A. Raising the standard of living of all, 
thus. eliminating the need for competition 
among marginal groups. (For example, in 
Chicago, if Negroes were better housed and 
faced less discrimination in jobs, there would 
be less danger of racial tension.) 

“B. Establishment of social and educational 
security for the individual, thus enhancing 
his feelings of status, and lessening feelings 
of inferiority and apprehension, 

“O, Proper vocational adjustment to help 
prevent feelings of inadequacy and jealousy.” 

Abraham Lincoln, whose one hundred and 
thirty-fifth birthday was celebrated yester- 
day, summed up the cures for intolerance in 
phrases immortally identified with him: 
“With malice toward none; with charity for 
all” (Christianity). “A house divided against 
itself cannot stand” (insight). “Govern- 
ment, of the people, by the people, and for 
the people” (democracy and economic secu- 
rity). 

If America is to restrain the rising tide of 
intolerance that responsible leaders have de- 
tected lately, conferences, speeches, and edi- 
torials will not be enough. The principles of 
Christianity must be practiced 7 days a week. 
There must be an effective, long-term pro- 
gram of education for tolerance that reaches 
all Americans. Above all, there must be as- 
surance of economic security to the masses 
who, without economic security, tend to turn 
in distress to false prophets. 


Why? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES E. McKENZIE 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. MCKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked, I was stunned, to read the fol- 
lowing news item in the Washington 
Post of Monday, February 14, 1944. I 
never dreamed that such things could be 
possible. How can anyone be a party to 
encouraging white girls into the arms of 
Negro soldiers at a canteen dance while 
singing Let Me Call You Sweetheart? 

But let me quote the article from the 
Post: 

MRS. ROOSEVELT GUEST AS LABOR CANTEEN OPENS 

The W. Labor Canteen, 1212 
Eighteenth Street NW., to be operated for all 
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service men and women by the Washington 
C. I. O. Industrial Union Council, was for- 
mally opened last night with the informal 
appearance of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 

The First Lady mingled among the 200 
servicemen and hostesses and stood behind a 
refreshment bar passing out sandwiches. 
She was introduced to the répresentatives of 
various labor unions who attended and shook 
hands with all the servicemen present. She 
joined in group singing of “Dancing Around 
Hitler's Grave,” “Waltzin’ Matilda,” and “Let 
Me Call You Sweetheart.” 

The Labor Canteen is the only service cen- 
ter in Washington which invites both white 
and Negro servicemen and has both white 
and Negro hostesses. There was about an 
equal number of both at the opening last 
night, and supervisors of the canteen said 
the plan was proving successful. 

The canteen will be open each Sunday 
night. Invitations for next Sunday have 
been sent to Vice President WALLACE and Sec- 
retary of the Interior Ickes. 

In a 2-minute talk in the recreation room, 
Mrs. Roosevelt congratulated the union 
council on establishment of the canteen and 
said she hoped it would be one place where 
servicemen’s overseas service bars would be 
recognized. She said she was distressed by 
the general failure of the public to identify 
service bars. 


I wonder if such things as are quoted 
above are true. I wonder if the sponsors 
really believe in the commingling of the 
races and the resulting evil of cohabita- 
tion. Have these people no regard for 
the traditions of the South or the culture 
of the white race? Do these people hon- 
estly believe that the white people of this 
Nation have reached such a low point of 
moral and social decadence that they do 
not have pride in race or family and are 
willing to accept all comers? Don’t these 
people understand that such activities 
do not contribute anything to the uplift 
or culture of the Negro race but do tend 
to mongrelize the white race? Are these 
things malicious or merely misguided 
benevolence? Whatever the motive, God 
knows such goings-on are destructive to 
both the Negro and the white man and no 
good can come of it—not even political. 
So, why this dishonor to American wo- 
manhood? 

Mr. Speaker, I deplore and condemn 
with all the intensity of my soul the pro- 
motion of such activities. 


Oregon Dairymen’s Association Adopts 
Resolution on Price Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day in receipt of a telegram from Oscar 
Hegg, president of the Oregon Dairy- 
men’s Association, setting forth a copy of 
a resolution adopted by the association 
at its fiftieth annual session held on Feb- 
ruary 11, at Eugene, Oreg., bearing on 
price control of the dairy industry, Pur- 
suant to consent granted, I include a copy 
of this telegram and the resolution as a 
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part of these remarks so that all persons 
interested in the protection of this great 
incustry so essential to the successful 
prosecution of the war and the feeding 
of the civilian population may read 
them. The telegram follows: 


EUGENE, OREG., February 11, 1944. 
Hon. Homer ANGELL, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C.: 

Oregon Dairymen’s Association in fiftieth 
annual session at Eugene today approved 
unanimously the report of its committee on 
price control: 

“Dairy products constitute one of the vital 
needs of this war. Dairy producers have con- 
tinued to carry on under handicaps largely 
becatise of full appreciation of those needs. 
They will continue as long as the relation- 
ship between income and expense makes pro- 
duction possible. They ask only for condi- 
tions that make it possible to do the job. 

“Despite the playing with statistics by 
agencies in control, featuring maintenance 
or increase of cow members, the dairy indus- 
try is losing ground in the face of increasing 
war needs. People are fed by dairy produc- 
tion, not by dairy cow members, and pro- 
duction continues downward. 

“This lack of adequate dairy production is 
caused both by price returns which do not 
cover even direct production costs, and the 
fact that other war-needed farm products 
offer greater returns for land, equipment, and 
labor. 

“No part of the American public is more 
sensitive to the dangers of inflation than are 
producers of dairy products, This associa- 
tion takes the posiition that the inflation 
pressure today arises primarily from sharply 
increased net incomes of workers and from 
any swollen war profits. It believes the sub- 
sidizing of the focd costs of such many mil- 
lions of people in the guise of payments to 
producers to be unsound, not in the public 
interest, and damaging to the war effort. 
Such subsidies add to the funds already seek- 
ing something to buy. Far better to assist 
low-income families directly. 

“We make two recommendations relating 
to control of dairy products prices: 

“1. That one and only one governmental 
agency control. Joint responsibility gives 
control to the least or lesser informed. 

“2. That dairy products prices be permitted 
to rise to such levels as will get the necessary 
production, limited by ceilings, and coupled 
with floor prices.” 

Oscar Haco, President, 
Reedville, Oreg. 


Address of Hon. E. E. Patton, Mayor of 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN JENNINGS, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, February 11, Mr. Roy N. Lotspeich, 
publisher of the Knoxville Journal, and 
Mr. Guy L. Smith, editor, gave a lunch- 
eon to 200 prominent citizens of east 
‘Tennessee in honor of former Governor 
Alf M. Landon, who delivered the Lincoln 
Day address to an audience of more than 
seven hundred at the Lincoln Day ban- 
quet sponsored by the Knox County 
Young Republican Club. Governor 


Landon and the guests at the luncheon 
were welcomed to Knoxville by its dis- 
tinguished mayor, former State Senator 
E. E. Patton. This address is so good 
and contains so much Tennessee history 
with which the average reader is not fa- 
miliar I feel it should be inserted in the 
Recorp for the information of all. 
The address follows: 


Mr. Chairman, Governor Landon, distin- 
guished guests, fighting Republicans of east 
Tennessee, and repentant Democrats, it is a 
rare privilege, a great pleasure and a high 
honor to welcome to Knoxville and East Ten- 
nessee a distinguished former Governor of 
Kansas and a nominee of the Republican 
Party for the office of President. 

Governor Landon, to us east Tennesseeans 
this is sacred ground, hallowed ground, from a 
civic standpoint. Fifty feet to my right was 
erected the capitol of the first National Terri- 
tory to be carved into a State and admitted to 
the Union as such. 

This capitol was 22 feet square, built of logs 
and was a skyscraper for that date; it was 
actually two stories high. The State senate 
met on the ground floor and the assembly held 
its sessions oh the second floor. This is the 
only instance in the history of America where 
the “upper house” was the “lower house.” 

In January 1796 the Constitutional Con- 
vention held its sessions in the Capitol Build- 
ing and there formulated the constitution of 
Tennessee, pronounced by Thomas Jefferson, 
the father of the Democratic Party, as the 
most democratic constitution in America, 
You will recall that Jefferson said that if we 
had to be told from Washington what to plant 
and when to plant it, we would all go hungry. 
[Applause.] 

Just across the street from the capitol 
stands the home of William Blount, the first 
Governor of a national territory appointed by 
the President of the United States, and that 
President George Washington. This is the 
first house built of sawed lumber west of the 
Allegheny Mountains, One mile to the west 
of us stands the University of Tennessee, the 
first institution of higher learning in the 
world to admit women on an equality with 
men. 

In this county of Knox was born David G. 
Farragut, America’s first Admiral. He entered 
the United States Navy at the age of nine, 
and this shows that the youngsters of this 
section are most precocious. 

I hope your stay among us will be pleasant, 
that you will carry away with you happy 
memories and tender recollections of our hos- 
pitality, that you will again soon come to see 
us, that if the wind gets too strong in Kan- 
sas, you will come and make your home here 
in this Republican section. Governor, if you 
will do that, you will live to be 150 years old. 

Again, I bid you a most hearty and cordial 
welcome to our city and section, 


How a Correspondent Was Converted Into 
a Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 
Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


on, I include an article from the Goldfish 
Bowl, organ of the National Press Club, 
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which pays deserved tribute to our able 
colleague, Lovis LUDLOW: 
The article is as follows: 


Lovis LUDLOW DEVELOPED STATESMAN’s TECH- 
NIQUE AS HEAD OF PRESS CLUB 
(By Homer Dodge) 

In the brave new world of post-war plan- 
ning it may be that the careers of our citizens 
wiil be plotted long in advance as the career 
of a royal personage used to be but, as- 
suredly, in the past the turnings in the path- 
way of a man have been frequently a matter 
of pure chance. 

It seems to this observer that the distin- 
guished congressional career of Louis LUD- 
Low fell out on an unforseeable turn in 
events, That is not to say that Louis Lup- 
Low's career would not have been distin- 
guished had he never entered the House; 
indeed it already had gained much distinc- 
tion. But it might have been other than a 
political career. 

It fell out in this manner. Alfred Kirk- 
hofer had been elected president of the Na- 
tional Press Club and Lovis Luprow vice 
president. That was before the days of the 
establishment of the royal succession when 
vice presidents automatically moved in. To 
be sure there is no assurance that Lovis 
LupLow would not have been elected presi- 
dent in good time anyway. On the other 
hand there is no assurance that he would. 


SUCCEEDED KIRKHOFER 


Alfred Kirkhofer had been in office only 
some 3 months when he was called to Buffalo 
to assume the chair of managing editor of 
the Buffalo Evening News, the paper for 
which he had been correspondent here. That 
was some 16 years ago. Louis LUDLOW, as vice 
president, succeeded. A farewell dinner was 
tendered to Mr. Kirkhofer which, inevitably, 
took on something of the nature of an in- 
auguration for Lovis. 

Mr. LupLow, up to that time, had been 
ons of the most reticent and retiring indi- 
viduals who ever lived. It is not certain but 
there is a reasonable doubt as to his ever 
since schools days, perhaps, having made a 
public address. On this occasion he drew 
from his pocket what appeared to be a length 
of wall paper and read an address which 
some hearers say lasted 4 hours. In those 
days Mr. LupLow’'s addresses were perhaps 
something like Edmund Burke's in that they 
read better than they sounded. 


N. P, C. POLITICS HELPED 


At any rate that public address gave every 
appearance of having given the Indiana cor- 
respondent a taste of public life. It was dur- 
ing his administration as president that 
Charles Lindbergh came to Washington after 
flying to Paris and it was Lovis LupLow who 
made the address of welcome. 

There may long have been lurking in the 
back of Lovis LupLow’s mind the idea of 
going to Congress, but surface indications 
here strongly intimated that it was his some- 
what sudden precipitation into the pool of 
press-club politics and public life that deter- 
mined that new direction of his career, Cer- 
tain it is that he stood for the seat as a Demo- 
crat in what was considered a Republican dis- 
trict and a Republican year and was elected to 
the Seventy-first Congress. He has been in 
Congress ever since, constantly mounting in 
the estimation of his constituency and of his 
colleagues. Today and for a considerable 
time past, Lovis LupLow has been a power in 
the House, the only man ever to go direct 
from the press galleries to the floor. 

We said that his career already had gained 
distinction. It had. Lovis Luptow went to 
Indianapolis from the farm at the age of 
18 and got a job as reporter on the Sun. He 
came to Washington as a correspondent in 
1901. He represented Indiana papers and 
from 1913, the Columbus Dispatch. He is 
the author of several books, notably From 
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Cornfield to Press Gallery and Senator 
Solomon Spiffiedink. The latter is a satire 
on political practices, which showed that, 
when he entered politics, it was not with 
blind faith but with peculiarly enlightened 
awareness, 

NO ITEM TOO SMALL 


Now what seems of special interest con- 
cerning this notable career is this. Louis 
LupLow was known to his newspaper col- 
leagues as one of the most indefatigable pur- 
suers of the item. His papers included small 
and large ones but no paper was too small, 
no query too trifling, no bit of happening too 
obscure to escape this man whose ubiquitous- 
ness had long since passed into a proverb. 
He worked probably 14 hours a day. 

This writer on a time was sitting in a dis- 
tinguished company composed chiefiy of 
Members of Congress. The talk fell on 
Washngton correspondents and their relative 
merits. b 

Senator Joseph B. Foraker, of Ohio, one of 
the big men of the Senate in that period 
of big men, was heard to express the opinon 
that Louis LupLow was far and away the best 
correspondent in Washington. And that was 
in the days of Richard Oulihan and Gus 
Karger. It seems that it needs not to say 
more. 


Regulation Over the Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. KLEBERG 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. KLEBERG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orpD, I include the following address de- 
livered by Judge Joe G. Montague, gen- 
eral attorney for the Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers’ Association, be- 
fore the Central Cooperative Association, 
at St. Paul, Minn., on February 8, 1944: 


Mr. Chairman, Governor Thye, ladies, and 
gentlemen, the privilege accorded me in al- 
lowing me to speak to you tonight is one that 
I count as a distinct honor. All of my life 
has been spent in the range country of the 
Southwest and my activities have been largely 
identified with that type of agriculture— 
range growing of livestock. Only through the 
close association that developed during the 
past few years have we of the Southwest come 
to know and appreciate you people of the 
North and Northwest. During comparatively 
recent years the large movement of feeder 
cattle from our area to your section of the 
country has brought about a widening ac- 
quaintanceship and a broadened viewpoint. 
Through this business association we have 
learned something about your problems and 
you have learned of ours. This has been 
beneficial to all of us and to the Nation as 
a whole, for each of us has, consciously or 
unconsciously, developed under the influence 
of the other. 

But it took the emergency growing out of 
this terrible war to really make us appreciate 
each other, We have had the same problems 
confronting us. We have been forced into’ 
many battles on the home front, in most of 
which I have had the doubtful honor of being 
an active belligerent, and in every one of 
those conflicts we have been encouraged in 
our efforts to do and have done the right 
thing by the self-evident fact that all of agri- 
culture, whether from the South or the North, 
the East or the West, the Southwest or the 
North’ ardiess of sectional lines or 
geographical location—has presented a solid 


front and has been unswerving in its adher- 
ence to fundamental principles and in its 
universal willingness to make sacrifices for 
the good of our warring Nation. It has been 
my pleasure on numerous occasions to work 
side by side with your general manager, Mr. 
Norris Cairnes, and I give testimony that he 
has both great fighting qualities and high 
intelligence. He has been not only an ally 
but a leader, and I know he will continue to 
occupy that position. Your commissioner of 
agriculture, Mr. Trovatten, has also stood out 
prominently in the fight that has been forced 
on agriculture and he has, by logic and force- 
ful argument, so acquitted himself that his 
opponents are always wary of him. I count 
these associations with these gentlemen— 
your spokesmen—as memorable moments in 
my life. 

There has been one malicious and wholly 
ungrounded attack made on agriculture, and 
I want, at the outset, to refute it with all 
the strength of my being. Agriculture has 
been accused of opposing, or at least not sup- 
porting, the war effort of this country. Some 
speakers, writers, and commentators, in- 
spired by influences that will not themselves 
bear the light of impartial investigation, 
have accused agriculture of im the 
war effort and even of going on a sit-down 
strike just because agriculture has not ac- 
cepted the purposely confusing and evilly 
conceived domination and rule of people 


| who not only know nothing about agricul- 


ture but whose only interest in the subject 
is to control the industry and all those en- 
gaged in it. We would have indeed been poor 
specimens of the genus American if we had 


| failed to protest and oppose this sinister 


purpose and obvious intent of those who 
now attack us. Thank God that all agricul- 
ture, from all over the Nation, was large 
enough and unselfish enough to lay aside 
sectional thought an the particular inter- 
ests of segments of the industry and present 
a solid front in opposition to the assault 
made upon this industry and, more impor- 
tant still, upon the American system of gov- 
ernment under principles of democracy. 

Agriculture not only opposed all these at- 
tacks, and they have been many and deadly 
in their intensity, but, in spite of all these 
difficulties, our ind has responded to 
the national demands with unprecedented 
preduction in all branches of the industry, 
This record is all the more impressive when 
you realize that, on top of such obstacles as 
manpower shortage, transportation difficul- 
ties, equipment depletion, and actual short- 
age, we have had to work under an ever- 
increasing handicap of confusion and confus- 
ing regulations, decrees, directives, and gen- 
erally misdirected governmental control. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I say to you that no 
agriculturist should, out of self-respect, al- 
low anyone to say or even intimate that the 
farmers and ranchmen of America have failed 
in the discharge of their duties as Americans. 
No industry has contributed mcre. This is 
literally true whether you speak of contri- 
bution of products or of that greatest of all 
contributions, fighting men. There never 
were and there never will be finer fighting 
men than your sons now winning glorious 
victories on every continent, on and under 
the surface of every ocean, and in the skies 
over the whole globe. Too many far too 
many farm and ranch homes are displaying 
that last tribute to a loved one who has paid 
the supreme sacrifice for us, the gold star. 
I say we have a right from every standpoint 
to resent the insults that have been handed 
us and to denounce the insulters. I feel this 
so strongly, Governor Thye, that I believe 
you could, with propriety, recommend to 
your legislature that they make the killing of 
an individual guilty of accusing agriculture 
of lack of patriotic sentiment an act justi- 
fiable, even commendable, under the law. 

It is a strange and an unhappy situation 
that warrants the expression of such senti- 
ments. As you have been told, I have the 
honor of being the representative of the cat- 
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tle industry in Texas and the Southwest. In 
that capacity it has been my duty to par- 
ticipate in many of the episodes that are 
called hearings before various governmental 
agencies and before committees of the Con- 
gress. This experience has been most en- 
lightening tome. At the outset I approached 
this work with the enthusiasm and fervor 
of a neophyte and with reverence and respect 
for those who had authority to speak for my 
Government. I sincerely and truly wanted 
to help. I still do, but that reverence and 
respect which I formerly accorded the bu- 
reaucrats has long since faded away and has 
been replaced by fear and positive apprehen- 
sion. There was a time not so long ago when 
I would accept any statement made by an 
agency of the Government as gospel. I 
naively believed in the sanctity of the oath 
that must be taken by any Federal official 
obligating him to support the Constitution 
and the laws of the United States. I have 
learned to my sorrow that this sacred and 
time-honored oath means less than nothing 
to many people in high positions. This is a 
terrible statement to make, but it is war- 
ranted by positive acts that are matters of 
record. 

To illustrate what I mean I cite you to the 
circumstances surrounding the issuance of 
the directive of October 25, 1943, by Judge 
Fred Vinson, Director of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion. In making this statement I am but 
quoting from testimony given by four high 
Officials from the Office of Price Administra- 
tion before the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture. There these officials, each of whom had 
sworn he would uphold and support the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States, testi- 
fied that they knew they did not have au- 
thority under the law to issue this order 
through the Office of Price Administration. 
They testified that they knew the law forbade 
any such order unless approved by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the Secretary as well 
as the War Food Administrator had refused 
to approve this order. Yet they boastfully 
admitted that they had, by long and hard 
persuasion, prevailed on the Director of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization to issue that directive, 
thus not only circumventing the express will 
of the Congress but actually violating it, 
And their only justification for this act was 
the fact that they knew that previous orders 
issued by them would be held void by the 
court. This is just one illustration to prove 
to you that our hired hands in Washington, 
and that is all that these officials are, take 
very lightly their obligations under their 
oaths. The illustration might be multiplied 
to a point of nausea. 

Psychologists tell us that physical sur- 
roundings have tremendous influences on our 
mental reactions. If you wiil look at a map 
of the city of Washington you will be im- 
pressed with the similarity the confusing 
plan of that city bears to a spider web. Per- 
haps residence in this spider-web Capital 
City may account for the acquisitive develop- 
ment of the Federal Government and the 
insatiable appetite for power possessed by 
Federal officials, It may be that we citizens 
who are about to have the last remaining 
vestige of personal liberty snared in this 
central spider web should elther break up 
the web or change spiders. The entrancing 
invitation of the Washington spider to step 


“into his parlor has been too often proved 


to be a lure into entangling meshes from 
which, once caught, escape is difficult. 
Most Americans are perfectly willing and 
ready to excuse a conscientious mistake. We 
realize that we all make some mistakes and 
hope that ours will be looked upon by our 
fellow men with the charity we give to the 
other fellow. I sometimes think that this 
good-natured attitude of the American pub- 
lic may be blamed for a lot of the confusion 
and chaos existing on our home front today. 
At least this complacency has been imposed 
on and, through it, advantage taken by those 
who are consciously and deliberately trying 
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to overthrow our American ideals and our 
form of government. While we were peace- 
fully pursuing our respective occupations 
a powerful group of un-American people be- 
gan locating themselves within our own Gov= 
ernment. Undoubtedly, this movement had 
started before the beginning of this war. 
Then, in the excitement and absolute chaos 
that developed when we were brought into 
the conflict, many more of these people in- 
serted themselves into strategic positions and 
the power and influence of those already 
entrenched was magnified. 

We have seen an absolute revolution in our 
civil government. It has been bloodless but 
nonetheless real. Who would have ever 
dreamed, in times past, that the American 
people, acting through their duly elected Con- 
gress, would have so freely handed out to any 
agency the power to write regulations that 
have the full force and effect of laws—yea, 
even in some instances supersede laws? Yet 
that is what we have done in literally hun- 
dreds of instances. Who would have believed 
that we, the American people, born and bred 
in traditions of purest democracy, would have 
allowed a Government agency such power that 
it can write a regulation having the full force 
and effect of a law, vitally affecting the very 
freedom of ourselves, and, at the same time, 
empower that same agency to act as the judge, 
prosecutor, and the jury in trying a citizen for 
an alleged violation of that regulation? Yet 
that is exactly what we have done. Even 
worse than that, we have allowed some of 
these bureaus to write regulations that super- 
sede the law, and, although under such regu- 
lations the citizen’s property may be taken 
from him and he may be imprisoned, yet he 
has no right of appeal to a duly constituted 
civil court. If this is democracy, then I do 
not know what democracy is. 

It has always been my belief that a democ- 
racy operated through three distinct divisions 
of government. The legislative department, 
chosen by the people, enacted the laws. The 
executive department enforced and adminis- 
tered the law in the exact sense and spirit 
with which it was enacted. And the judicial 
department construed the law and passed 
upon such questions as were regularly sub- 
mitted to it affecting the meaning of the law 
and the propriety of the method of adminis- 
tration. At least that is the type of govern- 
ment that I have always believed our fore- 
fathers set up by the Constitution they 
adopted over 160 yearsago. And in this belief 
I am justified by the rule of life and the 
precedents that we have inherited from our 
clear-thinking earlier Americans, And, 
equally important, under our conception of 
democracy—under the American concept— 
the individual citizen was sacred and re- 
spected. His liberty and his right to own 
property and call it his own was not only pro- 
tected, but it was guaranteed to him. The 
Nation was set up as a Union of Sovereign 
States, and within the States sovereignty was 
vested in the citizens, Such was the United 
States as originally established. In that 
country I believed, and this ideal I always 
have been and always will be ready to defend. 

But do we have that kind of government 
centralized and operating in and out of 
Washington today? Emphatically we do not. 
Today the Federal Government has usurped 
most of the reserved States’ rights and, in 
mass thinking the individual has been for- 
gotten, although it is still true that demcc- 
racy must always rest its case upon and derive 
its strength from the individual and from 
the service and protection that it gives to 
individuals. 

Instead of having a union of sovereign 
States we have a centralized Federal Govern- 
ment that, like the octopus, constantly 
reaches out and absorbs more and more of 
the functions of the respective States. This 
is so true that today almost every act of 
everyone's life is controlled more directly and 
more intimately by the Federal laws and 


especially by Federal regulations than they 
are by State or even local municipal govern- 
ments. And that is not the American con- 
cept; it is not the constitutional democracy 
provided for by our ancestors when they 
founded this Republic. 

Even worse than this, we daily and even 
momentarily see innumerable instances of 
this colossus of a Federal Government assum- 
ing new powers and controls. The attitude 
of this creature of ours towards the individual 
citizen has become so paternalistic that the 
spirit of initiative has largely disappeared in 
this country. At least it has been subdued. 
This Federal Government has moved into our 
daily lives and assumed the right and the re- 
sponsibility of telling us how to live, how to 
work and how to die. You farmers know the 
truth of this statement better than anyone. 
You have seen the Federal influence on your 
work, your crop plans, your planting, harvest- 
ing, and marketing more distinctly and com- 
pletely than any other industry, 

It matters but little to say that this influ- 
ence of the Federal Government has been 
developed by its desire to be of assistance to 
the individual. Such assistance is bought at 
an exhorbitant price if individual liberty and 
freedom of thought and action are the price. 

Of course, those who view this situation 
fronr the bureaucratic angle—those who 
would justify this revolution in ideals and in 
governmental functions—say that great good 
has developed from all of this. They point 
out the production records and the farm 
income to prove this statement, thus justi- 
fying the means by the end. But, in like 
manner, Hitler, Mussolini, and Tojo could 
point to roads, canals, public works, and 
power developments of vast magnitude ac- 
complished during their era of domination, 
but do you not know that the farmers, the 
butchers, the bakers, and the candlestick 
makers of their countries now curse the day 
on which they surrendered personal liberty 
for temporary improvements and gains? We 
are in just such a position as were the peo- 
ples of these other countries 15 years ago. 
Let us not be blinded by the gilded cover on 
the box of gifts this ever power-hungry and 
bureaucratic-ridden Federal Government of- 
fers us. We are the political children of our 
respective States; we are joined with the 
political children of the other States in a 
common effort, the result of which is the 
Federal Government. That institution is 
our creature. Let us not allow that creature 
of ours to assume paternalistic prerogatives 
and powers. 

I have spoken to you about the situation 
that exists within our Government bureaus 
wherein we have numerous instances of ad- 
ministrative agencies usurping the powers, 
rights, and prerogatives of both the legisla- 
tive and the judicial branches of the Govern- 
ment. While these bureaus and the indi- 
viduals in them may be most blameworthy 
for their own acts so violative of American 
concepts, yet they have high precedent to 
cite as their justification. At the risk of be- 
ing repetitious, allow me to again state our 
American fundamental concept of democ- 
racy and the functions of government. Our 
laws are enacted by our legislative depart- 
ment of government, the Congress. These 
laws are administered by the executive 
branch just exactly as they are enacted. The 
judicial branch functions as the interpreter 
of the law. These functions and preroga- 
tives are separate and distinct. Neither 
branch has the right to encroach on the ac- 
tivities of the other. Now the high prece- 
dent and example to which erring bureaus 
may cite us as being the pattern they are 
following when they usurp the functions of 
the legislative and judicial branches of the 
Government is the conduct of the President 
of the United States in dealing with con- 
sumer roll-backs and subsidies. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the sub- 
sidy question tonight, though, in passing, I 
may say that a Federal subsidy is, in my 
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judgment, the cheapest kind of bribery, for 
it steals from all to give gratuities to a few, 
and its purpose is to buy the support of 


one element of the people at the cost of the 


liberty of the others, and the price paid 
in money is just the value of a loaf of bread, 
thus making Judas Iscariot a profiteer. But 
the question I am discussing with you is 

igger by far than just the subsidy proposi- 
tion; it is far bigger than agriculture cr any 
other industry or combination of industries. 
It is: Shall we have fascism in this country? 

Fascism, when boiled down to its essen- 
tials, simpiy means a government by decree 
as contradistinguished from a government 
by duly enacted laws. It also means that 
the individual is subservient in mind and 
body to the state and the state is the dic- 
tator who issues the decrees. You say, “We 
will never have that system in this country. 
We would not stand for it.” But have we 
not already had it? Are we not perilously 
close to having more of it now? Consider 
this Presidential precedent that 1 referred 
to a moment ago. It is manifest in his 
handling of the subsidy problem. Last sum- 
mer, by large majorities, the Congress of the 
United States—our duly elected legislative 
department—declared these subsidies to be 
undesirable and banned them. This dis- 
pleased the President and he vetoed the act 
prohibiting the payment of these subsidies. 
Although the majority of the Congress still 
opposed subsidies, sufficient votes, that is 
two-thirds of each House, were not avail- 
able to override the veto, and the will of 
one man, the President, prevailed in a leg- 
islative function over the will of a majority 
of the Congress, the proper legislative agency. 
Now we again face this selfsame situation. 
By a vote of more than two to one the House 
again prohibited subsidies. The majority 
of the Senate likewise is opposed to sub- 
sidies, but if the President again vetoes this 
prohibition—and he probably will—we will 


-again have an example of the will of one 


man, the Executive, overruling the majority 
of the legislative branch. In plain words, 
we will have rule by decree or regulation or 
Executive order rather than by law, and that 
will be fascism in its truest form—the thing 
you say we will never have but which actually 
we have had for a long time and which we 
are on the verge of continuing. 

It is clear that the problem we are facing 
is one involving principle—not just policy. 
Too often we become confused in our think- 
ing and careless in our speaking when we 
refer to a matter of policy as being one of 
principle. Principles are constant, immuta- 
ble, but the policies under those principles 
may be varied by special circumstances just 
so long as the inviolability of the principle 
is preserved. Our immediate issue is defi- 
nitely one of principle. It is the funda- 
mental concept of democracy and the ques- 
tion to be answered is: “Shall the people of 
this country rule themselves by laws they 
enact through their chosen Representatives 
in the Congress or shall we submit to rule 
by the decree, regulation, or Executive or- 
der of one man, whoever he may be? 

Mr. Chairman and friends, I repeat, the 
question for us tonight is not just one pe- 
culiar to our own industry of agriculture. It 
is not limited to any industry or group. It 
is so fundamental that I personally consider 
it to be the most serious decision that Ameri- 
cans have ever been called upon to make. 
We must decide whether or not we are to 
be ruled by individuals who either never sub- 
scribed to American ideals, or, if they once 
did, have now thrown them overboard, or 
shall we rule ourselves under our American 
concepts which guarantee to us our personal 
liberties of mind and effort. 

There can be but one answer to this ques- 
tion. The American concept must prevail 
regardless of cost. We would be a miserable 
lot, indeed, if we did not fight with all of 
our strength and with all the intelligence we 
have and with our franchise to preserve for 
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our sons, who are fighting all over the world 
for the very thing I am talking about, this 
American way of life. We have the sacred 
obligation of preserving for them the kind 
of government they believe they own and 
that obligation we cannot—and God willing— 
we shall not shirk. 


Liquidation of Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH RIDER FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following letter: 

NATIONAL HOUSING AGENCY, 
FeperAL Home LOAN 
BANK ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 18, 1944. 
Hon. JosEPH RIDER FARRINGTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washtngton, D. C. 

Dear MR. FARRINGTON: We believe you will 
be interested in having some current facts 
concerning the progress in liquidation of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, particu- 
larly the record of its accomplishment in 
Hawaii. 

Out of a total of nearly 2,000,000 applica- 
tions filed throughout the United States and 
its possessions during the period from June 
13, 1933, through June 12, 1936, at which time 
the ration’s lending activities ceased, 
1,017,821 loans were closed having a dollar 
value, including subsequent advances chiefly 
for taxes, repairs, and other necessary ex- 
penses, of nearly 83,500,000, 000. Of this 
amount, 481 loans were closed in Hawaii, rep- 
resenting an aggregate amount of $1,296,322. 

Citizens of Hawaii can take real pride in 
the way its home owners who formerly were 
in distress and were helped by the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, have shown a de- 
termination to pay off their obligations. 
They are not only reducing their interest ex- 
penses and increasing their equities but they 
are also by this process making a substantial 
contribution to the Nation’s anti-inflation 
program of private-debt reduction. 

The total amount of outstanding loans of 
the corporation in Hawaii, together with the 
value of the properties acquired, has now 
been reduced through collections and the sale 
of its properties to a balance of $327,827, 
equivalent to 74.7 percent. A total of 191 
borrowers have paid their accounts in full, 
and approximately 63 borrowers are now 
making monthly payments in excess of the 
amount required under their contract. It 
has not been necessary for the Corporation 
to take over any properties through fore- 
closure in Hawaii. From August 1939, pur- 
suant to an act of Congress which authorized 
the extension of loans in justifiable cases 
from the original 15 years to a maximum of 
25 years, a total of two loans of the Corpora- 
tion in Hawaii were extended. 

Despite extensions and the delay of pay- 
ments of some who are still unable to meet 
their obligations on time, the Corporation 
in its Nation-wide operations has liquidated 
its assets to the extent of 57 percent as of 
September 30, 1943. 

Certainly the people of this country can 
well be proud of this record, particularly 
when it is recalled that legislation in 1933 
providing for the longest term amortized 
mortgage at the most reasonable interest 
rate on properties that as a class were the 


poorest fimencial risks, was the most advanced 
measure ever undertaken for the encourage- 
ment and maintenance of home ownership. 
You will recall that the average H. O. L. C. 
borrower, at the time his loan was refinanced, 
was delinquent 2 years on his mortgage pay- 
ments, in arrears 2 to 3 years on his taxes, 
and was either facing foreclosure or had 
already lost his home. 

Such a record should be a source of pride 
to you and to the Congress which passed the 
original H. O. L. C. legislation by a non- 
partisan and virtually unanimous vote. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN H. FAHEY, 
Commissioner, 


Lincoln Day Address of Gov. 
Walter E. Edge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS, Mr. Speaker, 
under authority granted to me to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein an address made by Gov. Walter 
E. Edge, of New Jersey, on the occasion 
of the fifty-eighth annual Lincoln Day 
dinner of the National Republican Club 
at the Hotel Waldorf, in New York City. 
There were three principal speakers at 
this dinner, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, of 
New York, Rev. Paul Wolfe, pastor of the 
Brick Church, in New York City, and 
Governor Edge. Each of them made a 
well-thought-out and carefully written 
address and were enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the 1,700 people present. It 
was a Memorable occasion, with thought- 
ful Americans meeting in reverent mem- 
ory of our martyred President in an at- 
mosphere of determined patriotism. 
Governor Edge’s remarks on the violation 
of States’ rights by the bureaucratic New 
Deal government were temperate, true, 
and timely and I hope will be widely read 
and taken to heart by my colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle. 


My role tonight seems to be more or less 
in the nature of a pinch-hitter. I accepted 
with great pleasure the invitation of your 
committee to be a guest at this historic affair 
with the assurance that I could enjoy the 
evening listening to two old friends, Senator 
Lopce and Governor Dewey, and that I would 
be fancy free and have a night off as it were. 

As a matter of fact, when opportunity 
affords, we qerseymen greatly enjoy a run over 
to New York, which we consider our most 
alluring suburb. Of course, we must also 
admit being under some obligation to the 
metropolis as thousands of the loyal residents 
of New Jersey, quite a few represented here 
tonight, make their daily contribution to the 
business and professional activities of this 
great city, However, when their business day 
concludes they indicate their fine sense of 
discrimination and judgment by returning to 
enjoy the environs as well as the civic virtues 
of New Jersey. 

In celebrating the birthday of Abraham 
Lincoln one’s mind naturally goes back to 
the turbulent days during which he pleaded 
for unity. While for the time being he failed 
because of the assassin's bullet, nevertheless 
his counsel, his tolerance, and his real Ameri- 
canism triumphed in the end. May the real- 
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ization of his example and sacrifice and the 
sacred legacy he left to posterity serve and 
influence us in the troubled days ahead. 

Mr. Chairman, in considering a message 
tonight, I fully recognize my inability to 
represent the former distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts, who, all praise to him, 
is now on his way to the fighting front. 
However, may I indulge in a few observations 
on a subject I am sure Governor Dewey will’ 
agree to be one of the outstanding responsi- 
bilities of an executive. It applies not only 
to New York and New Jersey, but to every one 
of the 48 sovereign States, 

We have witnessed in the past few weeks, 
and especially the past few days, an exhibi- 
tion in Washington that justifies, nay, de- 
mands, direct protest from the States. 

I refer to the comedy that has and is still 
taking place over the passage of an absentee 
soldier’s voting bill. If the measure does 
finally emerge from its present complicated 
situation, even with some semblance of the 
recognition of the responsibility of the 
States, it won’t be because the administra- 
tion wanted it that way. It is quite evident 
its estimate of the ability of the States to pro- 
vide proper facilities for their citizens to 
exercise an uninfiuenced opportunity to vote 
is indeed pretty low. 

We recognize that Washington has in the 
last 10 years made much headway in the de- 
termination of the administration to annex 
practically every responsibility of the States, 
with the exception of our contributions to 
the United States Treasury. 

We cheerfully respond to every call and 
anticipate many, so far as it relates to the 
prosecution of the war, but we do protest 
when this well-planned activity in depart- 
mental and administrative circles in Wash- 
ington goes so far as to trespass upon our 
State constitutions. 

The Constitutions of the States of New Jer- 
sey and New York and, so far as I am in- 
formed, of every other State of the Union, 
provides that it shall be the fundamental 
duty of the States to prepare a method for 
members of the armed forces to have the 
sacred opportunity to exercise their right of 
franchise. 

What has Washington to do with that 
responsibility beyond providing the neces- 
sary method of distribution and collection of 
the soldiers’ ballots? Why, the citizens of 
Washington, rightly or wrongly, don’t even 
have the right to vote, and the Representa- 
tives of the States of the Union in Congress 
themselves must return to their home States 
to vote, or in some manner, if provided, cast 
an absentee ballot. Yet we are told by the 
administration in Washington that it is 
fraudulent for the States to endeavor to carry 
out the mandates of their own constitutions. 

So far as New Jersey is concerned, we al- 
ready have a legal method for soldiers’ ab- 
sentee voting, but, recognizing under present 
conditions the difficulty of registration and 
other normal protections of the ballot, we are 
preparing to pass, and will pass in a very few 
days, a soldiers’ absentee ballot which, if dis- 
tributed to New Jersey’s half-million-odd 
service men and women, will at least enable 
them—and without any local pressure—to 
register their desires, 

Whenever I discuss the subject of States’ 
rights, I am afraid I become so indignant that 
I might be accused of lack of respect. Never- 
theless, it is a topic those of us charged with 
State responsibility cannot, and should not, 
evade. 

I feel most deeply the necessity for a return 
to the States of many of the responsibilities 
that have been absorbed in recent years 
through Federal centralization. I recognize 
large service fields that are vested with a na- 
tional scope and interest and in which initia- 
tion, administration, and finance must lean 
heavily upon Federal policy and Federal re- 
sources. But I strenuously oppose the reduc- 
tion of the States to Federal administrative 
provinces, 
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I object specifically to the exclusive Fed- 
eral control of unemployment compensation 
funds contributed by employers and workers 
of the State; I object to the studied and con- 
sistent policies of the Federal Government to 
bypass the States in Federal contacts with the 
State’s own local subdivisions; I object to the 
disproportionate amount of tax money taken 
and lavished on projects of doubtful value in 
other parts of the country; I object to the 
strong element of coercion that carelessly in- 
vs des our civil rights and refuses to recognize 
the strength and eagerness of voluntary ac- 
tion; and I object to the manipulation of 
Federal benefits at timely moments, to the 
detriment cf free State elections. 

The right of the States to function as sov- 
ereign bodies must be restored. The system- 
atic destruction of this sovereignty, which has 
patterned almost every major act of the pres- 
ent administration both before and since the 
war, is the greatest threat to American de- 
mocracy since the eighteenth century. 

It is far more than a redistribution of 
authcrity as between the States and the Na- 

ional Government. It means the ultimate 
abandonment of private enterprise, the dis- 
ruption of organized labor, the abolition of 
local education, and the elimination of 
fundamental democratic controls, the ideals 
we are supposed to be fighting to maintain. 

This issue effects the lives of every one of 
us. It affects the pocketbooks of every one 
of us. It raises the question as to whether 
the citizens of the American States are to 
govern or be governed. 

Under a long series of catchwords, such as 
“economic planning,” “new nationalism,” “so- 
cialized industry,“ “consumption economy,” 
and “public investment programs,” the pres- 
ent administration has issued Executive or- 
der after Executive order, each one trespass- 
ing on the rights of the sovereign States. 

My friends, these are great lessons in un- 
popular government and we must be self- 
sufficient in our own responsibilities and 
vocal in the fight for a return to American 
federalism. 

I apologize, Mr. Chairman, for possibly ex- 
ceeding my time, but I must admit when I 
discuss States’ rights as viewed from Wash- 
ington, I see red. 


The Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN], 
on the theory that the Lucas-Green- 
Worley bill is unconstitutional and in 
violation of States’ rights, has opposed 
its passage. Among the many communi- 
cations which I have received bearing on 
the constitutional and States’ rights con- 
tention is one which I have received from 
the National Lawyers Guild. It carries 
the opinion of some of the most out- 
standing constitutional lawyers in the 
United States which clearly sets forth 
the facts and the claim of the gentleman 
from Mississippi, as to the constitu- 
tionality is erroneous. 

NATIONAL LAWYERS GUILD, 
New York, N. Y., February 2, 1944. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: In view of the at- 
tacks on the constitutionallty of the Green- 
Lucas soldier vote bill, the National Lawyers 
Guild has made a study of this question, and 


wishes to present to you its considered 
opinion that the bill meets a test oï con- 
stitutionality. o 

The War Department has stated it will be 
physically impossible to deliver, distribute, 
and return to each of the States, prior to the 
November election, individual State ballots 
to the tens and hundreds of thousands of 
citizens of each State who are dispersed 
throughout our world-wide battle fronts. 
The structure of our armies is not based 
upon State lines, This being so, we must 
either adopt a uniform Federal ballot or de- 
prive our armed forces of their right as citi- 
zens to vote for the candidates listed under 
their respective States. 

The need for a uniform Federal ballot is 
apparent. The question still remains 
whether it is within the war powers of Con- 
gress to provide for voting by such a ballot. 
If, in the exercise of its war powers under 
article I, section 8, of our Constitution, Con- 
gress should destroy or interfere with a citi- 
zen’s civil or political right, it has the com- 
plete and unqualified authority to restore or 
repair that right in the interest of the war ef- 
fort. The draft law of 1917 interfered with the 
right of those who-were called to fight in 
World War No. 1, to defend themselves in 
civil suits. To remedy this wrong, Congress 


passed the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Relief Act 


of 1918 which suspended all civil proceedings, 
in State and Federal courts, against members 
of the armed forces. In peacetime, this 
would have been an unconstitutional inva- 
sion of the jurisdiction of each State over 
its courts and over its citizens’ rights and 
obligations before those courts. In wartime, 
however, it was declared to be a valid exer- 
cise of the war powers of Congress. (Morse v. 
Stober, 9 A. L. R. 81; 130 A. L. R. 774; 187 
A. L. R. 451; 146 A. L. R. 1450.) 

The Soldiers’ and Sailors' Civil Relief Act 
of 1940 bars not only civil suits against mem- 
bers of the armed forces, but foreclosures, 
repossessions and the collection of income 
and real-estate taxes. It also suspends all 
statutes of limitation. Although it inter- 
feres with States’ rights, this law also has 
been upheld as valid under the war powers 
of Congress. 

Civil rights depend upon the free exercise 
of our political rights. This truism Congress 
recognized by the passage in 1942 of Public 
Law 712, which gave to members of our 
armed forces the right to vote in national 
elections without payment of the poll tax. 
This law was not attacked in relation to the 
November 1942 election as an unconstitu- 
tional invasion of States’ rights. In fact, its 
constitutionality has been upheld in an 
opinion by the attorney general of the State 
of Virginia, a poll-tax State. 

In Konkil v. State (166 Wis. 335), it was 
held that as the “power to maintain an 
Army or Navy necessarily implies the power 
to prescribe the conditions under which the 
persons in the military service of the United 
States shall be subject to the process of the 
courts, whether State or Federal,” it also, 
“implies the power to prescribe the condi- 
tions under which persons in the military 
service” shall exercise the right of suffrage. 

In Pierrcrd v. Hock (97 Oreg. 79), Congress’ 
right to stay State court proceedings was up- 
held as necessary to maintain the morale of 
the Army. 

In United States v. Gettysburg Electric R. 
Co. (160 U. S. 668, 681 (1896) ), an act of Con- 
gress authorizing condemnation of land for 
monuments on the Gettysburg battlefield 
was upheld as a proper exercise of the war 
powers of Congress, especially since it tended 
to enhance a citizen’s love of his country and 
quicken his motives to defend it. 

Surely the members of the armed forces, of 
whose morale we must be solicitous and upon 
whom we depend for our safety from the 
Fascist savages of Germany and Japan, will 
not be consoled over the loss of their polit- 
ical rights, by their realization that Congress 
puts States’ rights above human rights, Such 
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a realization is hardly conducive to the main- 
tenance of morale or to love of country. We 
know that it will be impossible for the mil- 
lions of our soldiers in Europe, Asia, Aus- 
tralia, the Pacific Islands, and elsewhere to 
vote in the November 1944 elections unless 
Public Law 712 is implemented by the Green- 
Lucas bill. Our soldiers, sailors, and marines, 
fighting to defend our national existence, 
cannot be expected to understand why they 
are deprived of their political rights. Nor 
sneuld they be expected to understand the 
inexplicable, 

We may ask ourselves why it is that Con- 
gress, having exercised its power to protect 
the political rights of our fighting men, by 
passage of Public Law 712 (1942), now hesi- 
tates to give practical effect to that law. 
That law removed the poll tax as a voting 
prerequisite, but it provided no central Fed- 
eral yoting machinery. Experience provides 
the answer, Under it, only some 28,000 yotes 
were cast in the November 1942 elections de- 
spite the fact that at that time most of our 
Army was in this country. 

It is the considered opinion of the National 
Lawyers’ Guild that the Green-Lucas biil is 
constitutional as a measure designed to re- 
store to the members of our armed forces 
the political right to vote, which is now de- 
nied them because of their services in their 
country's behalf. 

We urge that you vote for and exercise your 
i ad for the passage of the Green-Lucas 

Respectfully yours, 
Rosert W. Kenny, 
President, 


Is He More Indispensable Than Jefferson? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, a very 
enlightening article appeared in the 
Washington Times-Herald on Sunday, 
February 13, 1944. Under unanimous 
consent to extend my own remarks in 
the Recorp, I include that editorial. It 
is my hope that all may read this well- 
written editorial, which follows: 


IS HE MORE INDISPENSABLE THAN JEFFERSON? 


We know that the above caption is not 
written in perfect English, but we think you 
get the idea. 

Thomas Jefferson (1743-1826) was our 
third President, and our second two-term 
President. He served as President 1801-9; 
and looked at from any angle he was quite 
some man. 

Born at Shadwell, Va., in what was then 
frontier country, Jefferson went to William 
and Mary College. He was admitted to the 
bar in 1767. He made good money as a 
lawyer, but quit the bar after 7 years to go 
into politics, feeling that lawyers were per- 
sons “whose trade it is to question every- 
thing, yield nothing, and talk by the hour.” 

The year 1775 saw him a Member of the 
Continental Congress. In 1774, Jefferson had 
written a pamphlet called A Summary View 
of the Rights of America, in which he stated 
the colonists’ chief grievances against the 
British King George III in scorching lan- 
guage. The Declaration of Independence, 
which Jefferson wrote in 1776, was largely a 
polished rewrite of this 1774 pamphlet of 
his. 


As a Virginia legislator and then as Gov- 
ernor of that State, he caused revision of 
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many of its laws so as to provide more and 
more rights for ordinary people. 

This concern for the everyday citizen’s wel- 
fare and happiness was one ruling passion 
of Jefferson’s entire adult life. The other 
was a belief that the people could be and 
must in this country be trusted to run them- 
selves, 

Alexander Hamilton felt the opposite— 
“Your ‘people,’ sir, is a great beast”—and 
from these two early American geniuses 
flowed two opposing streams of thought 
which are still running through American 
life. They went into President Washing- 
tone first Cabinet together; Hamilton as 
Secretary of the Treasury and Jefferson as 
Secretary of State. Their disputes were so 
many and so uproarious that Jefferson finally 
resigned, to keep the peace. 

In 1796, Jefferson was elected Vice Presi- 
dent and John Adams, President. Adams was 
of Hamilton's Federalist Party; Jefferson be- 
longed to the Republican Party, which later 
became the Democratic Party. 

In 1800, it fell to the House of Representa- 
tives to choose between Thomas Jefferson 
and Aaron Burr for the Presidency; and it fell 
to Hamilton to swing the deciding weight 
to Jefferson, the solid man, over the flashy 
Burr. 

Jefferson’s two administrations were char- 
acterized by his simplicity as a man; he much 
disliked, for example, to be called excellency, 
honorable, or even mister. The great stroke 
of his first term was the Louisiana Purchase, 
whereby for about $27,000,000 Jefferson 
bought from Napoleon Bonaparte what are 
now the States of Louisiana, Missouri, Ar- 
kansas, Iowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, and Oklahoma, and most 
of Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming, and Montana. 

Laws were liberalized during both of Jeffer- 
son’s terms, especially laws regarding voting 
qualifications, decent treatment of the 
Indians, and distribution of public lands. 

Jefferson could probably have had a third 
term. He chose instead to reinforce the no- 
third-term precedent set up by George Wash- 
ington. There were those who considered 
Jefferson indispensable, but he was not one of 
them. 

His views on the subject: 

“My opinion originally was that the Presi- 
dent of the United States should have been 
elected for 7 years, and forever ineligible, 
afterward. Ihave since become sensible that 
7 years is too long to be irremovable, and 
that there should be a peaceable way of with- 
drawing a man in midway who is doing 
wrong. The service for 8 years, with a 
power to remove at the end of the first 4, 
comes nearly to my principle as corrected by 
experience; and it is in adherence to that, 
that I determine to withdraw at the end of 
my second term. The danger is that the 
indulgence and attachments of the people 
will keep a man in the chair after he becomes 
a dotard, that reelection through life shall 
become habitual, and election for life follow 
that. General Washington set the example 
of voluntary retirement after 8 years. I 
shall follow it.” 

It should be noted, too, that Jefferson kept 
his promise. 

He was succeeded by James Madison and 
James Monroe, each Secretary of State under 
his predecessor, each a member of Jefferson’s 
party, and each a two-term President who 
might have had a third term had he cared to 
flout the George Washington example. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt is a dif- 
ferent kind of Democrat from Thomas Jeffer- 
son. Having broken the no-third-term tra- 
dition via the “again, and again, and again” 
promise not to send our boys into any foreign 
war, he is now being offered as the indispens- 
able man to lead us through the war. If 
Roosevelt gets a fourth term, this country 
will be on its way to becoming a monarchy, 
instead of the republic which Jefferson hoped 
it always would be. 


Destiny of a Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSEPH RIDER FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Hon. Louis Le Baron, Associate Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of Hawaii: 


DESTINY OF A NATION 


“THERE IS DISCERNIBLE A DIVINE PURPOSE IN THE 
RAISING UP OF AMERICA IN A NEW LAND * * * 
TO MEET THE PRESENT WORLD CRISIS” 


(By Louis Le Baron, associate justice, 
Supreme Court of Hawaii) 


America, for the first time in her brief 
history, is in a position to gain a proper 
perspective of her mission on earth as a 
nation. She has progressed to a point where 
she is commencing to envision the tremen- 
aous responsibilities which will be hers after 
the citidels of unrighteousness have been 
smashed. She is beginning to evaluate her 
heritage and to shake off the shackles which 
have been retarding her in her ever-accelerat- 
ing march forward to meet her God-given 
destiny to lead the world in the pursuits of 
righteousness and justice. She is taking 
stock of herself and her sinews of war are 
toughening. This global war will be won, 
but that is not enough. An even greater task 
for America lies ahead when evil gradually 
will have become dislodged from the hearts 
of men. 

This war is not merely an international or 
interracial strife. It is a great deal more 
fundamental. It is not a question of whether 
the world shall be free or slave, although 
that issue is involved. It is rather, in the 
last analysis, whether God’s word shall re- 
main and continue to stand inviolate, to- 
gether with the light of righteousness and 
justice it sheds. No force has yet been able 
to smother its radiance or ever will, When 
that issue comes to the fore, victory is assured 
all along the way and America will recognize 
her place in God's over-all plan for the re- 
demption of the world. 

Today the greatest and most powerful em- 
bodiments of evil ever gatehered together 
or the face of this earth since its creation 
have manifested themselves. Satanic forces 
trough the instrumentality of certain na- 
tions are attempting to overrun civilization 
and enslave the free peoples of the world. 
Such evil powers, so emphatically alined 
against Christianity, are warring with a 
demoniacal fury against Christ in all the im- 
plications which such an onslaught entails. 
It is therefore natural that they are clashing 
with America and that America is challeng- 
ing their malignant threat. 

In such a conflict to the death America 
stands fortified as a Christian nation. Her 
very foundations rest upon the laws of God 
through the common law of England which 
permeates the laws of the land and gives 
vitality to her institutions and form of gov- 
ernment. Her ideals of righteousness, jus- 
tice, fair play, liberty, freedom, and her con- 
ception of the way of life breathe the spirit 
of the word. The President of the United 
States of America as well as all high execu- 
tive and judicial officers of the country 
throughout its history are sworn into their 
responsibilities upon the Holy Book. The 
reading and study of this Book has been the 
unfailing source of strength to America’s 
leaders and people. It is the inspiration and 
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mainspring of the Nation. The Congress 
of the United States. of America and the 
legislatures of the various States have eyer 
been convened by prayer to the Lord God 
Almighty. Each member of the armed 
forces swears allegiance before God. It is not 
to be wondered that America’s light in this 
stricken world is a beacon which the forces 
of darkness have reason to know will even- 
tually lead them to their destruction. Con- 
sequently, in the hope of averting their doom 
they have launched their last desperate at- 
tempt to extinguish it. 

In 1776 America fought to be free from the 
political fetters of a tyrannical king but held 
steadfast to the faith which had brought her 
forefathers to the wilderness of her then bleak 
shores, The forming of the United States of 
America was a veritable modern-day miracle, 
an example of divine guidance through the 
prayers and thoughts of her God-fearing 
founders. It is to her undying credit that 
America has never repudiated the God of her 
youth. Her heritage, therefore, includes the 
divine covenants to Abraham and the laws 
of God. The Magna Carta and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States are but recent way- 
marks along the same road of righteousness 
toward the ultimate goal in the kingdom of 
God on earth. Thus is discernible the Divine 
purpose in the raising up of America in a new 
land to meet the present-day world crisis. 

America became restive to be on her way to 
fulfill her national destiny before the Old 
World was barely aware of her existence and 
almost as soon as she had taken her place in 
the family of nations. In 1801 she boldly 
swept the Mediterranean Sea of its Saracen 
pirates by destroying their nests along the 
Barbary coast at a time when the other mari- 
time powers of the world were abjectly paying 
them tribute. A few years later, in 1823, 
America forestalled the aggression of the Old 
World against the New by invoking the Mon- 
roe Doctrine and thereby assuming guardian- 
ship of the Western Hemisphere. Following 
the same deep urge, she freed Mexico from the 
grasp of Maximilian, broke the chains which 
Spain had forged upon Cuba and the Philip- 
pines, and halted the barbarian hordes of the 
Kaiser. Today she is fighting to rout the 
forces of evil in its final bid for world do- 
minion, She is now engaged in the culmina- 
tive stage of her more than a century old 
military operations against those forces. It 
is, however, not by her might alone that 
America has heretofore prevailed, nor will it 
be so now. It is by the spirit of God that she 
has confounded her enemies and by it they 
will be forever vanquished. Such is her most 
powerful secret weapon against which her 
enemies are helpless, for that same spirit 
which has guided and protected her along the 
way in the past will be her shield and sword 
in the future. America has never put her 
trust in any one man or group of men, but 
in the Divine Creator and His word. There- 
in Hes her strength and assurance of the 
fulfillment of her destiny. 

The corroding influences of ungodliness, 
selfishness, graft, corrupt politics, stock-mar- 
ket speculation, exploitation of the under- 
privileged, racial prejudice, labor strikes, and 
a multitude of other shortcomings, which 
have from time to time beset some of the 
American people, are deplorable, but are 
merely passing phases. They may tempo- 
rarily confuse and blind a few of her leaders 
into spiritual apathy, thereby creating inde- 
cision in the halls of Washington, but Amer- 
ica will shake off such lethargy just as surely 
as she did the rotting influences of slavery 
in 1861 in order to continue on her way to 
fulfill the mission which was destined to be 
hers before she was conceived as a nation, 
The attempt of America’s enemies to destroy 
the Word of God and sweep into oblivion the 
fruits of its works by their concerted efforts 
to enslave the world will result in the sacred 
flame burning so fiercely that it will consume 
not only them and their evil designs in its 
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intensity, but the dross within America as 
well. 

After 1776 America could not rest compla- 
cently on a mere military victory, nor will she 
be able to do so when the principalities of evil 
have-been finally sacked and destroyed. As 
America comes into a fuller realization of her 
identity with His word, she will approach 
the fulfillment of her national destiny when 
man attains his true estate in the image of 
God, It will be through that Book that Amer- 
ica will prosper, find her salvation, and be 
forever established. 

The soul of America marches on. 


Physicians Left in Louisiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATF OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
relative to physicians left in Louisiana. 
The statement was forwarded to me by 
Dr. C. Grenes Cole, who is State medical 
chairman of the Procuiement and As- 
signment Service, War Manpower Com- 
mission, at New Orleans, La. His pur- 
pose in sending the list to me was be- 
cause some time ago I obtained unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Record a list of all physicians in the 
United States, and he wished to have the 
list for Louisiana brought up to date as 
of February 1, 1944. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Physicians left in Louisiana, Feb. 1, 1944 


24 

7 

11 

10 

13 

Suren... 6 
Fine... Oe a aS ee 9 
Baier SEAT TET EE 7 
Caddo.. 145 
Calcasieu 36 
Caldwell. -rrid iane eae —— 5 
CAMIÓN saan A ORAS 3 
OQatanoulls a A 3 
Claiborne... isc cocoons AA 13 
Concordi cisco eee a 6 
De Soto 10 
East Baton Rouge. 90 
East Carroll 4 
East Feliciana... 14 
Evangeline 8 
Franklin 13 
8 8 
. 19 
Iberville aaeeea 16 
Jackson 8 
Jefferson 10 
Jefferson Davis 8 
24 

16 

9 

13 

7 

* 

12 

17 

606 

45 


Haun 
Pointe Coupee 


West Baton Rouge 
West Carroll 


This report does not include hospital in- 
terns and residents, as interns and residents 
are not included in our quota. 


The Soldiers’ Vote Fraud 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following address de- 
livered by me before the annual banquet, 
Republican Editorial Association, on 
Friday, February 11, 1944, Hotel Conti- 
nental, Kansas City, Mo.: 


On the eve of the birthday anniversary of 
the immortal Abraham Lincoln, we Americans 
approach a crisis in our history. To hope for 
another Lincoln may be one way to indulge 
in forgetfulness of the many lessons of this 
wondrous, though simple, American life. 
Abraham Lincoln understood the application 
of simple honesty and plain common sense. 
America, today, needs the courage to apply 
common sense to the test of leaders and to 
demand ordinary integrity as the fundamen- 
tal motive in the acts of our leaders. 

The American crisis today is twofold—mili- 
tary and civil. It intensifies as we approach 
election day in November of this year. This 
very critical time in our history is made all 
the more crucial because of the selfish and 
avaricious ambition of a group of would-be 
monarchists operating in our Federal Govern- 
ment, These people have as their symbol and 
as their head Franklin Delano Roosevelt in 
the Presidency of the United States. They 
are more concerned in his perpetuity of power 
than they are in any degree of America’s fu- 
ture. They leave no stones unturned—no 
paths untrod—in their revolution to destroy 
freedom in America and to set up in its place 
a post-war monarchy. To them America is 
not a democratic nation of 135,000,000 people, 
or a nation of 48 sovereign States. To them 
the strength of our Government is not de- 
rived from the practiced ability of the peo- 
ple's right to govern themselves successfully. 
They are the enemies of local self-govern- 
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ment. They are the enemies of the sover- 
eignty of the several States. They are guided 
by the principle that the power of the State 
stems from the control of the State by the 
few—instead of the traditional American 
premise, which has clearly demonstrated that 
the power and strength of the State should 
stem from the people. To them America is 
a mass of robots, divided into controllable 
or uncontrollable classes, or a mass of voting 
puppets, divided into controllable or uncon- 
trollable groups of votes. They never think 
of the voters as individual Americans think- 
ing for themselves and constantly striving 
to provide good government. They think of 
the voters of the Nation only as stepping 
stones to satisfy their greater appetite for 
individual power. 

This monarchistic group is known as the 
New Deal. They are a cancer within a great 
political party known as the Democratic 
Party. They have become a cancer within 
the democracy. They have rotted the very 
foundation of our Nation by defiance of the 
peoples’ representative government and by 
repeated attacks upon the peoples’ Consti- 
tution. They have been guilty of stealing 
elections—of buying elections—and now have 
added to their many other crimes a desperate 
attempt to manipulate an entire Federal elec- 
tion by vitiating constitutional provisions. 
This attempt is known as the Green-Lucas 
Federal Ballot for the members of the armed 
forces. They have raised a great issue which 
may well decide the fate of the Nation. The 
issue is this: Shall the members of the armed 
forces be regimented and crowded into the 
voting of a blank, nameless ballot, on the 
crest of a wave of biased, partisan New 
Deal propaganda—or shall the members of 
the armed services be permitted in the same 
fashion as every other citizen to vote under 
a program, which would take to them as in- 
dividual citizens their regular constitutional 
ballot? In order to foist this issue on the 
public, the New Deal has marshalled all ef 
their propaganda forces of the Nation. 
These forces are dedicated to the eventual 
overthrow of the Republic. With these forces 
have been enlisted many loyal innocents 
who in good faith, and with every sincere 
intention, have trusted the people in high 
positions in the Federal Government to be 
incapable of fraud. These leaders of the 
New Deal are not only capable of fraud, but 
have a record of fraudulent conventions and 
elections, 

After the return of the President from the 
Teheran Conference, the New Deal managers 
started in dead earnest to work on the fourth- 
term drive. The first public move was a 
carefully timed political feint on the part of 
the President. This cute maneuver was made 
during a press conference when the President 
related the allegory concerning Dr. New Deal 
and Dr. Win-the-War. The President said 
that the New Deal was dead. With the ex- 
istence of a Congress as strong as the present 
one—or one even stronger (such as most 
Americans anticipate next year) the New 
Deal is dead. While the New Deal totters 
around the edge of the grave, it will never be 
considered safely dead as long as New Dealers 
live in places of political power. But, the 
public is genuinely sick and tired of the 
New Deal and its repeated failures. The net 
result of the New Deal, after these past 11 
years, has been a back-breaking mortgage 
on the future. 

Elections of 1940 and of 1942 and of 1943, 
and special elections, have been ample evi- 
dence to the White House managers that the 
people have caught up with them. Accord- 
ingly, the first political move must be a feint 
to make the people believe that these New 
Deal theorists have given up—that the ad- 
ministration is moving over to the path of 
sanity. Nothing is further from the truth. 

After this first move it became necessary to 
make a positive gesture which would win 
back certain blocs of votes. The largest 
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bloc of votes today is the members of the 
armed services—more than 10,000,000.. These 
servicemen had largely lost confidence in the 
management of the home front because of 
the reported strikes and general confusion 
in domestic management. The administra- 
t had been guilty of mothering these 
rikes and smiling upon their continuance. 
The administration had been guilty of yield- 
ing in its own rules which is designed to “hoid 
the line” in the fight against inflation. The 
administration had been guilty of following 
a line of no labor policy which was the 
cause of labor strikes, labor shortages, and 
labor unrest and distrust. Despite censor- 
ship control these items of news had reached 
the troops who resent the situation. For 
years the administration had played labor 
along for the votes they could get by so 
doing. Now, some of their bad children had 
come home to plague them. This situation 
was divorcing them from the soldier vote 
and from the mass of voters here at home. 
Their mismanagement of labor was splitting 
their labor-vote ranks. The labor leaders, 
who were stooges for the administration, were 
having trouble holding their thinking mem- 
bers in bondage. Well-managed unions were 
discouraged by Presidential preferences. 
In January, at the opening of the second 
session of the Seventy-eighth Congress, the 
Presidential message called for a National 
Service Act or a draft of all the people. It, 
of course, did not mention constant Presi- 
dential opposition to all sincere attempts on 
the part of the Congress to stop strikes. This 
move was designed to soften any opposition 
growing in the votes of the armed forces. 
The next move was to follow up on Febru- 
ary the first with one of the most dishonest 


of all state papers—the Presidential message. 


on the soldiers’ vote issue. In this message 
the President represented himself as sort of 
a Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. He used his Pres- 
idential privilege to send a direct White 
House message to the Congress to represent 
himself as a private citizen making an appeal. 
He used the same privilege to assume the 
role of a lobbyist for civil rights because he 
is the Commander in Chief of the armed 
services. With all of these self-assumed 
titles he proceeded to indulge in the greatest 
of American falsehoods by accusing the Con- 
gress of the United States of perpetrating a 
fraud against the men and women in the 
military services. He accused the Congress 
of attempting to keep the men from voting. 
American history does not record any oc- 
cupant of the White House, committing such 
ua desperate political move. This message 
constitutes a new low in national politics, 
The President failed to tell the people and 
the armed services that his own vote plan 
was an unconstitutional move to regiment 
their votes and count them with a New Deal 
board of five. He failed to state that this 
move was a conspiracy to usurp the consti- 
tutional rights of the States. He failed to 
tell them that the ballot they were to vote 
was not a legal ballot but, instead, a blank 
and a dud. He failed to tell them that under 
his plan their votes would probably be illegal 
and uncounted. He failed to tell them that 
they would not be able to vote the “Federal 
ballot” for their State and local officers. He 
failed to tell them that this was a purely 
political move to destroy the sovereignty of 
the States—26 of which are Republican, and 
& political menace to his fourth-term de- 
sires. All of these things he failed to tell 
them. Instead, he posed a monstrous polit- 
ical hypocrisy. His message got through to 
the troops. Opposition messages by the ma- 
jority of the Congress will find little chance of 
filtering through the lines of censorship. 
He demanded that the Congress stand up 
and be counted, He tried to distort the rules 
of the House. Throughout the land New 
Deal mouthpieces howled his partisan propa- 


ganda. These voices, heard on the radio and 
in the stultified press, are behaving like so 
many stooges. The program was so crude 
that the great Democratic Party, which en- 
joys the control of the Congress, split wide 
open on the issue. Stanch and true Demo- 
crats refused to go along with a plot which 
was designed to reelect them by unconstitu- 
tional means. Added to this has been weeks 
of New Deal congressional filibuster. These 
are days which demand strong hearts and 
great moral courage to face the attacks de- 
signed to destroy the Republic. Thank God 
such men are to be found in both political 
parties in the Congress. 

In Missouri we had the spectacle of having 
the servile New Deal press acting the usual 
role of a Charlie McCarthy. In St. Louis the 
New Deal Star-Times was found in the em- 
barrassing position of having mimicked 
weasel words on Wednesday, February 2, only 
to have to swallow their political Adam’s 
apple on Friday, February 4. 

Stand up and be counted was the false 
howl. Well, the House of Representatives at 
the proper time, and without consulting the 
New Deal, stood up and was counted, I am 
proud to say the eight Republican Members 
of Missouri stood firm for the preservation 
of the American Constitution. Now let the 
proponents of this election plot stand up and 
be counted. Let them tell the truth to the 
men in the Army and Navy. I'll enumerate 
a few of these proponents for you. They 
were and are: New Deal political managers; 
Members of the Congress, who go along with 
whatever the White House whip demands; 
Communist organizations; Communist-front 
organizations; C. I. O. political action com- 
mittee, headed by White House stooge Hill- 
man, and organized to promote a fourth 
term; New Deal subsidized columnists; New 
Deal subsidized radio commentators; New 
Deal-controlied newspapers, such as the 
“pink” New York PM; the Chicago Sun; the 
Daily Worker, a Communist journal; New 
Masses, a Communist journal; the “stoogey” 
St. Louis Star-Times, and others who were 
pathetically misled despite their sincerity. 
Among the sincere were those in all groups 
who fail to understand that the roots of 
democracy are grown in the soil of local self- 
government. These good people fail to un- 
derstand that the strength of our Republic 
stems from the people, their counties, and 
States, and not from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Any public administration which spends 
more time finding ways of keeping its per- 
petual power than it spends in doing good 
for the future of the Nation bodes ill and 
bad weather for the future of the Nation. 

Next election day can be the blackest in 
the history of the Nation or the brightest 
in many a future day to come. Because of 
such dangerous attacks against the Repub- 
lic, we are a people half determined, half 
confused. We are determined that we shall 
have a change on the muddled home front. 
We are confused in the question of chang- 
ing the Commander in Chief. We people 
must realize that any change for the better 
is always a good change to make. Any op- 
portunity to obtain sound Executive lead- 
ership will be an enormous improvement 
over the bungling political Executive leader- 
ship of today. Any patriotic leadership will 
retain our good military leadership of to- 
day without interference. Any patriotic 
leadership with competent Executive quali- 
ties will lend aid to the military which will 
be of tremendous new aid to the battle fronts. 
If we have faith in the future of our Re- 
public—if we want a future for our Repub- 
lic—we will have the simple and plain cour- 
age to make this change for improvement in 
the constitutional manner this year. To ig- 
nore the impulse of this simple courage is 
to yield our Government to a one-man rule, 
Revival of the New Deal spells American 
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monarchy. I fear the Republic cannot with- 
stand another 4 years of the present New 
Deal administration. Failure on our part to 
carry this message to our troops abroad or to 
our fellow citizens at home will allow a be- 
trayal of our fighting forces. The accursed 
forces which propagate destructive propa- 
ganda here at home and abroad are Ameri- 
ca's greatest enemies of tomorrow—they are 
enemies of the boys who fight—the enemies 
of their children and ours. 

How could anyone believe such a monstrous 
incongruity as to believe that the same 
Washington managers could manage so badly 
at home and yet do so well on the battle- 
fronts? The plain truth is that military 
successes come from a different management, 
not the President. The division of that man- 
agement came hack in the middle of 1942 
as history will some day reveal. Since then 
we have gone forward militarily, while do- 
mestically we have bungled our present and 
undermined our future. 


Issues for Consideration in the 1944 
Presidential Election 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include a statement of William L. 
Hutcheson, general president of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America. The statement has 
been approved by the general executive 
board of the brotherhood. 


Every so often a single year flares out his- 
torically as a turning point in human prog- 
ress. Nineteen hundred and forty-four 
seems destined to be such a year. Vast so- 
cial and economic issues are coming to a 
focus. Long evaded realities must be faced. 
Just as this is the “year of decision” of our 
great and uncompleted war task, so the 
choice which the American people will make 
in the 1944 Presidential election will deter- 
mine the shape and direction of our na- 
tional economy for at least a generation. 

As producer, as consumer, as citizen, the 
American wage earner feels the impact of 
every throb of our national viewpoint. His 
viewpoint is that of the whole American 
economy. Labor speaks as the voice not 
of a faction but of the national interest as a 
whole. 

To American labor the issues of 1944 are 
crucial. Labor wants a change. 

In voicing such insistence labor makes it 
clear that the time is past when our economy 
can permit the extravagance of watertight 
compartments of mutually exclusive group. 
interests. American well-being is indivisi- 
ble. Any national program, however pack- 
aged to win labor's approval, which injures 
the national economy, inevitably injures the 
wage earner. The American labor move- 
ment, while continuously striving for the 
betterment of labor’s status, rejects the 
Marxian concept that a single group can 
benefit while the general economy suffers. 

It is my conviction that the New Deal ad- 
ministration has shown itself incapable; that 
its methods and policies have, themselves, 
created new threats to our national economy 
more disquieting than those which we have - 
been attempting to escape; that wage earners 
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have been victims of a cruel political decep- 
tion in that our economy has been entrusted 
to visionaries. When war ends the 12,000,000 
men and women in the armed forces want to 
return to honest-to-God jobs. While they 
are away it is the duty of all men and women 
of good will to oppose unsparingly the na- 
tional policies and leaders who have revealed 
an incapacity, or an unwillingness to make 
our American free enterprise system work. 
They must make their opposition effective 
in the approaching Presidential contest. 

Labor demands of both national political 
parties that the candidates shall have the 
ability and their platforms the assurance of a 
progressive leadership to the end that the 
Nation shall have— 

1. The preservation of free enterprise. 

2. The abatement of bureaucracy. 

8. The halt of paternalism. 

4. The creation of post-war jobs through 
private industry. 

5. The maintenance of labor's social gains, 

6. The protection of our national interest. 

(1) The preservation of free enterprise. 
In many respects, our accepted American 
free-enterprise system has been in sad and 
constant retreat throughout the 11 years of 
New Deal rule. Under the guise, first of 
combatting the depression, and later of wag- 
ing World War No. 2, many of those in high 
places in this administration waged a con- 
tinuous war of attrition against the psycho- 
logical and economic supports of our free- 
enterprise economy. They have pursued 
Government policies which have dangerously 
weakened the incentives which make a free 
economy workable. They have confused the 
public mind with their jargon of an in- 
evitable after-war mixed economy. 

Labor recognizes that a free economy is 
the only soil in which a free State and a 
free-labor movement can exist. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor has repeatedly de- 
clared itself unqualifiedly for the preserva- 
tion of free enterprise. Its post-war policy 
is postulated upon the continuance of such 
an economy in this Nation. It looks with 
deep distrust upon those who propose the 
two-headed nonsuch of a mixed economy 
for America's future. 

We insist that the two major parties offer 
us candidates in 1944 with a proven record 
of practical understanding and faith in our 
free-enterprise economy. 


(2) The abatement of bureaucracy: A 


corollary is the necessity of an immediate 
program to halt the weed-like growth of 
bureaucracy which is choking our democratic 
institutions, Our national economy is en- 
meshed in an intricate networth of Govern- 
ment controls and regulations. 

While admittedly there are areas in our 
economy where Government rule-making 
and enforcement are dictated by the na- 
tional interest, what we are now witnessing 
is bureaucracy for the sake of bureaucracy. 
For the man with a practical job to do, Wash- 
ington today has become a labyrinth of du- 
plicating agencies, of conflicting authorities, 
of time-wasting futilities of buck-pass- 
ing, of form-filling, and of executive face- 
saving. Naturally, in such an atmosphere 
of confusion, abuses multiply and injustices 
become rank, 

For labor, bureaucracy creates a truly poi- 
sonous political atmosphere. In the war 
between conflicting boards and authorities, 
labor’s problems and interests become the 
football of political careerists. The projec- 
tive labor laws which the people have suc- 
ceeded in placing upon the Federal statute 
bocks through long and patient effort, are 
only too frequently vitiated or weakened by 
the incompetent maladministration of the 
bureaucratic agencies to which they have 
been entrusted for enforcement. Labor has 
looked with increasing apprehension upon 
the unconscionable blunders which bureauc- 
racy has committed in recent months in 
such nationally urgent situations as the 


the close of hostilities. 


N. L. R. B. handling of the Kaiser case, the 
coal-mine negotiations of 1943, and the rail- 
way wage case. It cannot safely entrust 
its future to the architects of such a govern- 
mental system, 

In the 1944 election, it asks for nominees 
who will have the courage and the vision to 
draw the true line of demarcation between 
functions which properly belong to govern- 
ment, and those which should be left in the 
keeping of a free people. 

(3) The halt of paternalism: Nothing is 
more disquieting to labor than the steady 
march of the Nation, under the New Deal, 
toward an over-all paternalism. The substi- 
tution of government by men for government 
of laws, against which Jefferson warned the 
Nation, has proceeded apace. Vast discre- 
tionary authority has been conferred upon 
appointive boards and commissions whose 
decisions affect the life of every citizen. 

Such paternalism is a stealthy threat to 
the continued freedom of organized labor. 
It lulls labor misgivings by offering tempo- 
rary aid in specific situations. It deceives 
the trade unionist into the belief that only 
through government has he won long overdue 
social gains which would have been achieved 
inevitably through his own trade union ac- 
tion. In the end, it enfeebles the labor 
movement by habituating union officers to 
an uncertain dependence upon the favor of 
cpportunist politicians. 

Samuel Gompers taught the American labor 
movement to look upon all progress as in- 
secure which was not achieved through the 
rigor of union self-reliance. The favors 
which the politicians confer are too often the 
bait for the hidden and barbed hook of Gov- 
ernment control. Under such a system trade 
union leadership becomes the rubber stamp 
of a political regime. 

The present Administration, in its con- 
duct of such agencies as the National Labor 
Relations Board and the War Labor Board 
has revealed many of the worst vices of a 
paternalistic State. It has stripped to virtual 
impotence the Department of Labor through 
which labor should have a cabinet voice in 
the conduct of the National Government. 
It has played a mischievous game of politics 
in the internal organizational life of the 
unions. It has pursued policies which have 
prolonged division between national labor 
bodies.. It bas had its labor union palace 
favorites, who have enjoyed advantageous 
breaks from New Deal agencies. On the 
other hand, it has attempted to visit veiled 
reprisals upon other trade union executives 
who have refused to toe the Administration 
line. 

Inevitably, such attitudes have led to a 
capriciousness and vacillation in Gcvern- 
ment labor policies which have frequently 
operated to hurt the trade union movement. 
The advantages of New Deal friendship have 
tco often been overweighed by its long-term 
threat to union self-reliance. It raises the 
serious question in labor’s mind whether, on 
balance, labor has not been the final loser. 
Labor asks of the political parties that they 
nominate candidates in 1944, who, while 
sympathetic with trade union needs and 
objectives, will recognize and respect the 
necessary line between Government com- 
pulsion and our voluntary structure of free 
trade unionism. 

(4) The creation of post-war jobs through 
private industry: No question is more haunt- 
ingly existent in labor's mind than how un- 
employment can be avoided in the post-war 
period. Recent Department of Labor studies 
have indicated the possibility of an unem- 
ployment of 12,000,000 within 6 months after 
Faulty and ill- 
planned Government policies could easily 
snowball this figure up to the largest unem- 
ployment total in American history. Amer- 
ica will not and cannot accept the conse- 
quences of such a social breakdown. 
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The jobs for post-war labor must be created 
by private industry. Government can and 
should assist during the reconversion period 
by an extensive public-works program of na- 
tionally useful, self-liquidating projects. But 
Government’s greatest contribution should 
be the maintenance of an economic atmcs- 
phere favorable to the kind of capital in- 
vested and risk-taking which will encourage 
the development of new industries and re- 
sultant new jobs. The channel of enterprise 
must not be choked by Government controls 
or punitive tax policies on one hand or Ly 
self-defeating monopolistic or cartel policies 
by industry on the other hand. Business 
within recognized socially desirable limits 
must enjoy the incentive of adequate profit- 
making opportunities. Unless the hazardous 
problems of the post-war period are ap- 
proached in this spirit, we run the risk of 
seeing the expansive impulse in our economy 
inhibited or dwarfed. i 

In the light of the dismal failure of the 
New Deal to solve the unemployment problem 
during the 8½ years before Pearl Harbor, 
labor cannot intrust to the New Deal the 
unprecedentedly difficult employment task 
which will follow the war. The call is for 
practical, and not visionary, national leader- 
ship. The administration which is to be 
selected in 1944 must have the capacity to 
win the broadest measure of confidence and 
cooperation from capital, labor, and agricul- 
ture. The New Deal has conspicuously failed 
to win such confidence through three admin- 
istrations of opportunity. 

(5) The maintenance of labor's social gains. 
It is imperatively important that the next 
administration be guided by an intelligent 
and sympathetic understanding of the in- 
creasingly constructive role of organized labor 
in our present economy. The last 12 years 
have seen the American labor movement com- 
ing of age. Collective bargaining is no longer 
a debated cause; it is an accepted national 
policy. The duty of industrial statesmanship 
today is to direct the vast social energy of 
organized labor, once dissipated in the strug- 
gle for union survival, into collaborative pro- 
ductive functions. Labor is ready and eager 
for such a creative future. 

Obviously the rich contribution which or- 
ganized labor can bring to our economy will 
not be achieved in an atmosphere of distrust 
or Government hostility. It cannot develop 
under an administration which blows hot 
and cold on labor policies. 

It is urgent that the political parties pre- 
sent candidates whose past records give assur- 
ance that labor's social gains of the last gen- 
eration will be confirmed and extended dur- 
ing the coming years. Only thus can we be 
certain that the teamwork which has lifted 
American production to such superlative 
heights during the war crisis will be a per- 
manent part of the American future. 

(6) The protection of our national inter- 
est: The close of the World War will confront 
America anew with the problem of our future 
relations with the world. We recognize the 
pitfalls which confront statesmanship in 
grappling with this intricate problem. Al- 
ready important voices are being raised in 
our midst urging the Nation to make com- 
mitments which would bind us to post-war 
responsibilities of such incalculable costli- 
ness as to bankrupt our home economy. Such 
commitments would also dangerously in- 
crease the possibility of American involve- 
ment in future foreign conflicts. 

Certainly, America must do its after-war 
part in alleviating human suffering. As in all 
previous emergencies, we will give generously 
to the relief of the destitute in the war- 
ravaged lands. But we must make certain 
that such benefactions shall be in the form 
of termineble gifts, rather than continuing 
obligations. We cannot embark upon any 
ruinous policy of raising the standard of life 
of other peoples at the cost of lowering the 
living standards of our own population, The 
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American interest must be paramount in our 
minds at all times. Labor insists that the 
candidates in 1944 clarify their positions un- 
mistakably upon this issue. 

The maintenance and elevation of the 
American standard of living is inextricably 
woven in the foregoing fundamentals. Our 
American economy is geared to the sustained 
purchasing power of our wage and salary earn- 
ers. Only by the preservation of our tradi- 
tional policies can we avoid a short-sighted 
post-war assault upon the American wage 
structure, as was experienced following World 
War No. 1. As the American people face the 
unprecedentedly difficult task of after-war re- 
construction, the call is for close-ranked unity 
of all for the general good. We offer this 
statement of principles as an integrating 
point for all who will work together for a fear- 
lessly constructive American decision in the 
1944 elections, 


The Bureau of Reclamation and the 
Hungry Horse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent I am 
inserting in the Recorp a statement on 
the Hungry Horse project delivered by 
Mr. William E. Warne, Assistant Com- 
missioner, Bureau of Reclamation, before 
the Irrigation and Reclamation Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
on February 5, 1944. It is my hope that 
every Member will read this because it 
sets out in detail the promise which the 
Hungry Horse holds for us in Montana 
and also shows how it will be a self- 
liquidating as well as a worth-while 
project. 


Iam appearing today in response to an in- 
vitation extended to Commissioner Bashore 
by the chairman of your committee and 
Representative MANSFIELD, of Montana, to 
the Bureau of Reclanration to discuss H. R. 
3570. This bill, as you know, would au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to un- 
dertake, as an emergency war project, the 
construction of the initial stage of the Hun- 
gry Horse Dam on the South Fork of the 
Flathead River in Flathead County, Mont. 
The Flathead River is a tributary of the 
Clark Fork of the Columbia River. 

I am not in a position to advise the com- 
mittee with respect to the views of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, the Department of the 
Interior, or the Bureau of the Budget in 
connection with H. R. 3570. Those views are 
now in process of formulation, 

I am glad, however, to give the committee 
such factual information as the Bureau of 
Reclamation possesses in regard to the Hun- 
gry Horse project. 

The Hungry Horse project, sometimes 
known as the Kalispell project, is one of 
those which the Bureau of tion has 
placed on its tentative list of post-war proj- 
ects. That is not to say that it should not 
be built now for the purpose of increasing 
power output in downstream hydroelectric 
plants for war and other purposes, 

The Bureau of Reclamation is interested 
in the Hungry Horse Dam as a feature of a 
larger, more comprehensive plan now in 
preparation for the development by irrigation 


of the lands in the so-called Kalispell area; 
for power production for use in Montana; 
and for flood control and related benefits. 

The low dam contemplated in the bill now 
before you would regulate releases of stored 
water that would materially increase the 
firm power capacity at the Grand Coulee 
Dam and other Columbia River plants. The 
Bonneville Power Administration, which has 
charge of the distribution of power from 
Grand Coulee and Bonneville Dam will 
doubtless give you full details of the power 
needs for war in the Pacific Northwest. 

The Hungry Horse Dam would fit in well 
with an over-all long-range program for the 
development of the Columbia River Basin. 
A dam at the Hungry Horse site would pro- 
vide storage for irrigation of some 80,000 to 
100,000 acres of land in the Kalispell area, 
to which I have referred and which lies just 
north of Flathead Lake. Therefore, if a dam 
is to be authorized the committee might wish 
to consider including authorization for con- 
struction of the required irrigation works and 
systems as well. 

Under normal conditions approximately 7 
months would be required to purchase the 
right-of-way, complete field investigations, 
prepare plans and specifications, let a con- 


| tract for and begin the construction of a dam 


such as the Hungry Horse. With the project 
authorized, ample funds provided, and a high 
priority given on manpower and materials, 
this period probably could be shortened. 
Similarly, under emergency conditions, the 
construction period to bring the dam to a 
point where storage would be effective for in- 
creasing the firm power supply for war pur- 
poses at downstream plants would be mate- 
rially reduced from the pre-war estimate of 
3 to 4 years. 

Our engineers believe that a suitable dam 
at the site would be a concrete structure. 
They estimate that it would cost about 
$20,000,000, 

The proposed Hungry Horse Dam and res- 
ervoir was, I believe, first studied a score of 
years ago by the United States Geological 
Survey, which, like the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, is an Interior Department agency. 
These studies included geological exploration 
of the dam site and reservoir area, foundation 
exploration by core drilling of the dam site, 
and field surveys related to stream flow and 
the capacities and areas of the reservoir. 

The Bureau of Reclamation initiated field 
surveys in the vicinity of Kalispell, Mont., in 
the fallof 1940. Water supply studies showed 
that the natural stream flow of the Flathead 
River below the junction of the South Fork 
is adequate for irrigation of the lands in the 
Kalispell area without storage, and our pre- 
liminary plans contemplated a diversion dam 
in Bad Rock Canyon. Bad Rock Canyon is 
immediately below the confluence of the 
South Fork and the main stem of the Flat- 
head River just east of the town of Columbia 
Falls. This plan would not have required a 
storage dam, The first examination by geo- 
physical methods, of the diversion site in Bad 
Rock Canyon indicated that suitable founda- 
tion would be found at a depth of about 75 
feet below stream bed. Recent core drilling 
at the best site, topographically, has shown 
that satisfactory foundation material will not 
be found within a depth of 300 feet. This 
leads to the conclusion that a diversion dam 
raising water to any material height is not 
practicable at the most favorable site in Bad 
Rock Canyon. Drilling was undertaken at 
another and less favorable site, but there 
is small hope now that it will prove satisfac- 
tory. 

The tentative opinion of the Bureau engi- 
neers at this time, therefore, is that a dam on 
the main stem of the Flathead River in Bad 
Rock Canyon is physically infeasible and we, 
therefore, necessarily must revise our original 
plan of development for the Kalispell area. 
One solution for the problem that the failure 


to find a usable site in Bad Rock Canyon 
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has introduced would be diversion of water 
from the South Fork a few miles below the 
Hungry Horse Dam site. This now seems the 
best. The South Forks natural flows will not 
provide an adequate water supply without 
storage and regulation throughout the ir- 
rigation season for the irrigation of the acre- 
age of arable but semiarid land that is avail- 
able in the Kalispell tract. A storage reser- 
voir, therefore, would be needed to make the 
flow of the South Fork adequate. A reservoir 
at the Hungry Horse site would serve this pur- 
pose and solve the problem of how to get the 
water that will be required. The Hungry 
Horse reservoir, in addition, could provide 
flood protection in the Kalispell Valley, where 
flood control is greatly needed. It would also 
make it possible to develop power at the site 
for use in Montana, and, in addition, it would 
provide, as has been noted, stream-flow reg- 
ulation that would be reflected in the in- 
creased production of power downstream at 
all existing plants, at least potentially, and at 
all power sites that may be developed later on 
the lower rivers. 

The preliminary studies of the Bureau of 
Reclamation show that the initial develop- 
ment of the Hungry Horse project should in- 
clude a concrete dam to provide approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 acre-feet of live or usable 
storage. This dam would permit the in- 
stallation of 80,000 kilowatts of power ca- 
pacity at the site. The ultimate develop- 
ment contemplates a dam to store 1,500,000 
acre-feet and permit a total power installa- 
tion at the site of 142,000 kilowatts. 

The power plants downstream that would 
benefit are the Polson (Kerr) plant of the 
Montana Power Co.; the Thompson Falls 
plant, also of the Montana Power Co.; the 
Grand Coulee plant of the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation; the Rock Island plant of the Puget 
Sound Power Co., and the Bonneville plant 
of the Corps of Engineers. When the increase 
in the firm power capacities of the power 
plants likely to be installed downstream on 
the Columbia is taken into account, the total 
firm power capacity directly attributable to 
the Hungry Horse project would be a very 
material amount. 

Storage at the Hungry Horse dam would 
permit the installation of another generating 
unit at the Polson (Kerr) Dam. When con- 
structing the power plant at Polson (Kerr), 


-provision was made by the Montana Power 


Co. for the future installation of an addi- 
tional 56,000-kilowatt unit. There are places 
for additional generators at the Grand Coulee 
and the Rock Island plants, as well. The 
Thompson Falls and Bonneville plants do not 
have provision for installation of additional 
generators. The benefits to these two plants 
would be full and immediate for that reason. 
The Hungry Horse Dam, as has been stated, 
is important as a unit in the multiple-pur- 
pose development of the Columbia River 
Basin. For some years past it has been urged 
by the Bonneville Advisory Board, the Corps 
of Engineers, and more recently, by the newly 
organized Northwest States Development As- 
sociation. It has also been considered by the 
Bureau of Reclamation. The Hungry Horse 
development is one of the major features of 
the over-all plan as it bears on the Clark 
Fork. ‘ 

Further, the Hungry Horse Dam is a part 
of the basic program recommended by the 
State of Montana. It has support throughout 
the State. Any basic program for water and 
land development would be seriously weak- 
ened by omission of a project of its key char- 
acter in the drainage basin scheme and in the 
State and regional economy. 

The Hungry Horse Reservoir area is virtual- 
ly uninhabited. Most of it has been burned 
over and the second growth is small, There 
would be relatively little of value lost in sub- 
merging the area. Lands that have been de- 
veloped or that are potentially irrigable in the 
Flathead watershed lie below the reservoir 
site, 
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In addition to providing supplemental 
storage to increase the firm output of power 
at downstream plants, the Hungry Horse Dam 
wouid make possible, as I indicated earlier, a 
power plant at the site to serve a potentially 
important market in Montana. This would 
encourage the development of mineral re- 
sources in this region including silver, lead, 
copper, and aluminous clays. There are 
stands of pulp timber sufficient, so our pre- 
liminary information indicates, to provide 
continual operation, with reforestation, a 200- 
ton paper mill. There would also be a sub- 
stantial demand for power in connection with 
the irrigation of lands which would be served 
from storage in the Hungry Horse Reservoir. 
Water will have to be lifted from gravity 
canals by pumps to water more than a third 
of ihe lands that are in need of irrigation. 

Topographic surveys of approximately 107,- 
090 acres in the Flathead Valley immediately 
north of Flathead Lake have been completed 
by the Bureau of Reclamation and it is rough- 
ly estimated that from 80,000 to 100,000 acres 
are irrigable. Most of the land could be served 
by gravity from the diversion to be made just 
below Hungry Horse Dam. About 35,009 acres 
of tke total, however, would be served by 
pumping with 50-f lifts from the gravity 
canals. The Hungry Morse power plant would 
produce, over and above the needs of irriga- 
tion pumping, about 370,000,000 kilowatt 
hours of firm power and 120,000,000 kilowatt 
hours of secondary energy annually. That 
means that these amounts would be available 
for commercial use after the irrigation re- 
quirements had been served. 

Most of the potentially irrigable area is 
now dry farmed, and of this approximately 
80 percent is devoted to the production of 
wheat and other small grains. The rainfall, 
about 71% inches during the crop-zrowing 
seacon, is inadequate to produce the pasture 
ana forage that is needed for the livestock 
industry of the area, Such hay crops as are 
produced are usually limited to one cutting 
per year. Some potatoes and peas are grown 
under dry farming methods on these lands 
but the yields are very low. 

With irrigation, the production of pota- 
toes, dairy products, and peas will be sub- 
stantially increased in the areas now dry- 
farmed. The present livestock industry 
would be materially benefited and stabilized 
as well through the increase in assured for- 
age crops, 

Areas presently irrigated below Flathead 
Lake produce per acre on the average ap- 
proximately 180 bushels of potatoes, 25 
bushels of dried field peas, 35 bushels of 
wheat (spring and winter), 50 bushels of 
barley. 85 bushels of oats, 25 bushels of rye, 
and 3 to 3.5 tons of alfalfa hay. These fig- 
ures forecast what can be done with irriga- 
tion on the Kalispell area. Similar or higher 
production may be expected in the area north 
of the lake when irrigation water is available 
from the Hungry Horse Reservoir. Prelimi- 
nary information indicates that with irriga- 
tion the lands in the Kalispell area will bring 
about the creation of food and new wealth 
to the extent of about $2,000,000 annually 
over and ebove the present production of 
these lands. 

Studies by the Bureau of Reclamation of 
flood control and of beneficial effects of such 
control by the Hungry Horse Dam and Reser- 
voir have been only preliminary and some- 
what superficial in nature. 

Control of high water flows at Hungry 
Horse Dam would make it possible to profit- 
ably and economically bring about 8,000 or 
8,500 acres of marginal lands along the main 
stem of the Flathead River into sustained 
production. These lands, because of flooding 
and threat of fiooding, are now used only to 
produce wild hay. Flood control also would 
accrue benefit to additional lands and areas 
in the valley. 

The following is a summarization of data 
extracted from volume II, House Document 


No. 103, Seventy-third Congress, first session 
(War Department Report Columbia River 
and minor tributaries). 

The maximum elevation of record on Flat- 
head Lake occurred in 1894, the next highest 
in 1928, and third highest in 1916. 

With 279,000 acre-feet of storage available 
in the Hungry Horse Reservoir for flood con- 
trol at the time of the 1894 flood, the eleva- 
tion on Flathead Lake would have been re- 
duced 3.28 feet, 1. e., to approximately eleva- 
tion 2896.7, and on Pend Oreille by 2.32 feet, 
1. e., to approximately elevation 2073.8. 

Studies of the 1928 flood show that if 
135,000 acre-feet of storage had been avail- 


able in the Hungry Horse Reservoir for flood 


control, the maximum elevation of Flathead 
Lake during 1928 would have been reduced 
from elevation 2896 to 2893 or 3 feet, and 
that the corresponding reduction in eleva- 
tions on Pend Oreille would have been from 
2068.7 to 2065.8, or 2.90 feet. The 1928 flood 
studies did not take into account any possi- 
bie channel storage between Flathead and 
Pend Oreille Lakes which would have further 
reduced the computed flood height on Pend 
Oreille. 

With greater amounts of flood storage ca- 
pacity available than given above, the flood 
crest heights on both Flathead and Pend 
Oreille Lakes would be further reduced. 

The areas which would benefit from flood 
control at the Hungry Horse Reservoir are 
the delta of the Flathead River at the north- 
ern end of Flathead Lake and the lands mar- 
ginal thereto; the lands marginal to Pend 
Oreille Lake and the city of Sand Point. 

If the Hungry Horse Dam is to be author- 
ized at this time, the Bureau of Reclamation 
feels that the authorization might well in- 
clude the development of the lands in the 
Kalispell area by irrigation. These lands 
could be served by a canal system tentatively 
estimated to cost $12,000,000. This irriga- 
tion development, of course, should await 
the end of the war. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has not com- 
pleted its engineering report on the Kalispell 
or Hungry Horse project, and therefore the 
information I have given is but tentative at 
this time. Present indications are that a 
multiple-purpose development, including 
Hungry Horse Dam and power plant and 
transmission lines, and the irrigation system, 
would cost about $40,000,000. The benefits 
would exceed the cost materially, and have 
been roughly caiculated as follows: 


Annually 
Irrigation benefits $2, 009, 000 
Local power benefits 650, 000 
Downstream power benefits 300, 000 
Flood control 4 100, 000 


Bricker in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO ¥ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include the following article by 
Mark Sullivan: 

BRICKER IN WASHINGTON 
(By Mark Sullivan) 
CANDID CANDIDATE 


Goy. John W. Bricker, of Ohio, came to 
Washington last week, delivered a Lincoln 
birthday address, met and answered ques- 
tions of upward of 50 newsmen at a press 
conference; made an impromptu address, and 
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answered a volley of questions at a luncheon 
of the National Press Club. It was this 
luncheon perhaps that gave the best oppor- 
tunity to get an impression of Mr. Bricker, 
In an impromptu address he is more himself 
than in prepared speeches. Contrary to the 
custom of speakers at the Press Club, he did 
not ask that what he said be “off the record.” 
And he answered every question asked. He 
seemed to practice this candor, not in any 
spirit of self-conscious virtue, nor with any 
faintest innuendo of invidious comparison 
with men in politics who prefer to speak off 
the record, but in simple naturalness. 

What brought a large audience of keenly 
observant newsmen to listen to Mr. Bricker— 
indeed, what brought him to Washington— 
was his candidacy for the Republican Presi- 
dential nomination. As to that, the news- 
men know that at this stage Mr. Bricker 
ranks third, possibly lower—that is far be- 
hind Governor Dewey, of New York, and Mr. 
Wendell Willkie. But regardless of what for- 
tune may attend Mr. Bricker's present race, 
he is, as a new figure emerging on the na- 
tional scene, a real addition to the ranks of 
public men competent for national leader- 
ship. 

He made a definite impression—definite- 
ness is a trait in him, a marked one. His in- 
telligence is extremely high—but utterly 
without subtlety. Acting or pose is foreign 
to him. He is direct and concrete, rarely 
speaks in abstractions, is most at home when 
dealing with facts and conditions. One gath- 
ers that most of what now composes his ex- 
cellent mind came to him more from experi- 
ence than from words he read or heard—he 
has learned the art of government through 
the check of experience upon theory. Though 
he has spent much of his life in politics, he 
is completely without the oversuavity that is 
part of the art of some public men. About 
Mr. Bricker there is no art nor artfulness, nor 
adroitness nor indirection. Yet decidedly he 
is not artless, in the sense of being naive, 
On the contrary he is shrewd and pene- 
trating. 

In what he said one thing stood out—con- 
cern for safeguarding the individual against 
exactions and compulsions by government. 
To this end, he distrusts bureaucracy. To 
the same end he distrusts centralized govern- 
ment at Washington—prefers local govern- 
ment as being nearer to the people, hence 
less likely to oppress the people, and more 
easy for the people to change. He showed a 
trace of vehemence when he said that the 
State government of Ohio is carried on by 
20,600 employees—while there are in the 
State 111,000 agents of government who de- 
rive their authority from distant Washing- 
ton. In so large a bureaucracy—with its 
double tendency to perpetuate itself and to 
expand—Mr. Bricker sees not merely waste, 
and not merely danger to the liberty of the 
citizen. He sees political danger—danger to 
free elections, danger to democracy. 

The inevitable question was asked him— 
supposed by defenders of bureaucracy to be a 
“killer” question: “Just how would you re- 
duce the number of Government agencies 
and employees?” Mr. Bricker, without pre- 
tending to be detailed in a 1-minute answer 
to an offhand question, mentioned two 
broad principles. At the end of the war he 
would demobilize all wartime agencies and 
return to Congress the powers under which 
they operate, And he would decentralize 
to the States much of the work now dore 
at Washington, or by Federal employees sent 
out from Washington. He spoke almost with 
indignation of Federal employees coming to 
State capitals and county seats—to duplicate, 
or overlap, or supplant work already being 
done by employees of local government. 

Some of the pointed questions thrust at 
Mr. Bricker assumed that it was in the fleld 
of internationalism that he would be least 
at home, most likely to show inadequacy, 
And in answering these questions he did have 
the careful deliberateness of a man who is 
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exploring a new field and is careful to go 
sure-footedly. In saying there must be a 
cooperative association of nations, he was 
prompt and forthright. He said there must 
be an association of nations, not only for 
preserving peace, but for purposes of ex- 
panding international trade. But one felt 
that if Mr. Bricker were given responsibility 
for erecting an international structure, in a 
field new to him and to everybody else, he 
would subject each step to the test of prac- 
ticality—but would build an institution that 
would work and endure, 


Parsons in Uniform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES F. 0’CONNOR 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an editorial taken from 
the New York Times of Sunday, Febru- 
ary 13, entitled “Parsons in Uniform.” 
This editorial is remarkable, not only in 
the eloquent and beautiful language in 
which it is couched but it pays a worthy 
tribute to a class of our soldiers not men- 
tioned enough, namely, those great men 
who unselfishly devote their lives to the 
saving of the souls of human beings. 

PARSONS IN UNIFORM 


An American military chaplain is killed 
while ministering to the dying on an Italian 
battlefield. Another is decorated for valor on 
a shell-torn beachhead in the Solomons. 
Continually the news columns testify to the 
gallant service of the “parsons in uniform.” 
Come to think, wasn’t it one of these men 
whose Praise the Lord and Pass the Ammu- 
nition gave us our first song of this war? 

Thousands of them have left the security 
of church and manse to descend into the 
hell of war with our Nation’s youth. They 
keep alive the spiritual values in the hun- 
dreds of chapels in the camps and posts of 
this land, but they do not stop there. They 
go wherever the troops march, the ships sail, 
the warplanes fly. Ready to preach or to 
die, they save bodies and minds and souls. 

They mark the graves of the fallen. They 
write letters of comfort to the home folks of 
the wounded. They solace the sick. They 
give hope to men despairing of life in the 
field hospitals. And they listen to the trou- 
bles that burden the soldier’s heart—trou- 
bles the soldier will confide to no one but 
“the padre.” 

Scores of tales of the devotion of their call- 
ing come back from the fighting fronts. One 
chaplain is nicknamed The Lord's Postman. 
One constructs a portable sanctuary, air- 
borne, for men on lonely jungle outposts. 
One makes a worthy communion chalice out 
of fragments of a wrecked plane. A Negro 
chaplain does his bit for Army morale as 
pastor of a labor battalion engaged in the dull, 
glamourless drudgery of a supply line far 
behind the battle zone. 

Characteristic of them all is one chaplain 
who wins the Silver Star, yet won't talk of his 
exploit. A modern St. Paul, he says, "I could 
tell of narrow escapes, of strafings, bombings, 
digging for my life, hunger and thirst, and 
many other things which are mere incidents 
along the way.” But he prefers to tell of the 
courage and the patient endurance of the men 
of his outfit, which to him are a sign of “lovely 
and imperishable things in each soldier's 
heart and memory.” 


The Oil Shortage Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following radio ad- 
dress delivered by me over Station WHN, 
Mutual Broadcasting System, February 
14, 1944: 


I will assert at the outset that the shortage 
of petroleum we are now experiencing could 
have been greatly minimized and perhaps 
prevented had there been as much atten- 
tion given to the job in the United States 
by official Washington as is being given to 
oil development plans thousands of miles 
from home. 

We were giyen official notice on February 
3 that the oil situation is going to get much 
worse. It was then said by the Petroleum 
Administrator in a press release that civilian 
consumers of the Eastern States are enter- 
ing a critical 90-day period when it will be 
“touch and go whether civilian demand can 
be supplied.” The rationed demand has been 
met partly from the inventories on hand but 
these have been so reduced that they can 
no longer be counted upon. 

There is no relief in sight, for nothing is 
being done—no plan is being proposed ex- 
cept continued and undoubtedly more severe 
rationing. In the event that anyone has 
reached the happy conclusion that the re- 
cently announced pipe-line project in Arabia 
will help us at home, I will perform the 
sad duty of removing that impression. That 
affair, if it comes to anything at all, belongs 
in the post-war era, It can have no possible 
bearing on our situation for it will require 
2 years to finish it after it has once been 
started. It will not even contribute anything 
to our military operations, unless the Euro- 
pean phase of the war drags out far longer 
than the military spokesmen expect it to. 

We are wholly on our own in this country 
for an oil supply to win this war and to 
provide the essential petroleum needs of the 
civilian and industrial users. The demands 
for the military program increase steadily 
and the civilian shortage grows more acute. 

The tragic pity of it is that something could 
have been done. The oil producers—the in- 
dependent oil producers—began 214 years ago 
to warn that unless they were put into posi- 
tion where they could increase their efforts 
a shortage would come. Abiding fully by the 
wartime emergency controls that were estab- 
lished, they went to the agencies to whom 
control had been given and told their story. 
Day after day and week after week they tried 
to get the professors and the economists to 
understand that they had to drill for oil and 
that drilling costs money. If drilling is 
stopped, the oil supply will fail. 

All the predictions have come to pass. The 
consumer who nurses along his meager allow- 
ance, the householder who cannot get enough 
oll to warm his home, the farmer who spends 
precious hours away from his work to prove 
that he needs gasoline to do his farming— 
all these know there is a shortage. Not all 
of them know that it could have been avoided. 

A few simple figures will tell the story elo- 
quently. In 1941, 29,000 wells were drilled. 
Last year the number was 17,800. Last year 
the oil fields of the United States yielded 
about one and one-half billion barrels of 
crude oil and that was one billion and a quar- 
ter more barrels than were found in the new 
fields discovered. The bank account is being 
drawn upon at a rate more than seven times 
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as great as the deposits are being made in 
the form of new discoveries. 

Nor did that meet the demand. It was 
necessary to draw out of the storage tanks 
of the Nation an average of 54,000 barrels a 
day during 1943 and the withdrawals are get- 
ting greater, for in January of this year— 
the month just passed—about 350,000 barrels 
was the average daily draft upon the above- 
ground stocks. 

The oil producers’ case is simply this: His 
costs have gone up, like all other costs in 
all other industries, and the price freeze on 
crude oil has left him standing helplessly 
by watching the gap between costs and in- 
come narrow to the point where he can no 
longer do business. A mere break-even basis 
permits of no expansion. For many pro- 
ducers owning thousands of oil wells it is no 
longer that good; it is an out-of-pocket loss. 

With a regularity that has become monoto- 
nous, oil producers are selling their properties 
to the large companies and retiring from the 
business. Such transactions add nothing to 
the oil supply. They remove from the busi- 
ness the genius and the skill of the men who 
know how to find and to produce oil, and the 
trend is toward a monopoly of ownership—a 
monopoly that is being fostered by Govern- 
ment policy. 

Producing costs have gone up greatly since 
1941. The cost of finding new oil by the drill- 
ing of wildcats, as the industry calls explora- 
tory wells, has advanced fourfold since 1938. 

The assertion is made by men who know 
that every barrel of oil produced in the United 
States today is selling for less than the cost 
of replacing it. 

What has happened to price? Well, in 
1941, at the time crude-oil prices were frozen, 
the national average was $1,17 per barrel, and 
it has now gotten to $1.20. The Office of Price 
Administration has doled out a few raises, 3 
cents here, 5 cents there, 12 cents in another 
place, and in one burst of recklessness, 25 
cents, affecting a few thousand barrels a day 
of a heavy fuel grade of oil in California— 
after the Navy had demanded that something 
be done to get some more fuel oil for the 
ships, These sporadic advances, widely scat- 
tered, served in more than 2 years’ time to 
bring up the national average only 3 cents a 
barrel. 

That could bring no results, and it brought 
none. Three cents will not offset over 60 
cents average increase in costs. Such puny 
raises as were made were on small quantities 
of oil, and the greater portion of the Nation's 
production was not affected at all. In one 
State, for example, where more than a quarter 
million barrels daily are produced, the only 
price raise was 10 cents per barrel in 1 field 
that produces 200 barrels. 

The result is being witnessed in another 
vital way. The abandonment of oll wells is 
on the increase. The owners cannot pay out 
more money than they take in, so they call 
the salvage dealer and sell the equipment 
from the small wells. In 1942 there were 
more than 10,000 producing wells abandoned, 
and last year there were more than 13,000 
of these economic casualties. This is hap- 
pening when the Nation needs every barrel 
and every gallon of oil that can be produced, 

There are more than 400,000 oil wells in 
the United States. Their production ranges 
from a fraction of a barrel per day to several 
hurdred barrels. Three-fourths of the total 
number are of the class known in the in- 
dustry as stripper wells. They produce 15 
to 20 percent of the national total. It is, 
of course, this class of wells whose equipment 
can be sold for scrap steel for more than the 
owners can realize in several years from the 
sale of oil. 

Nearly every one of these 300,000 stripper 
wells could be stimulated in its daily pro- 
duction. The operators know many methods 
by which they can make the wells yield more. 
In my district there was originated the prin- 
cipal method of getting more out of the cid 
fields after the natural pressure was gone. 
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Water is put into the producing sand and oil 
is thereby forced into adjacent oil wells. 
The method has also been used with success 
in other States in recent years. The results 
are notable, but the costs are high. Today, 
little new work is being done of this kind. 
Under price conditions that would have 
enabled the producers to apply this or other 
suitable methods, our oil production could 
be much higher. 

The same economic vise has been applied 
to wildcatting. The Petroleum Administrator 
early in 1943 urged the industry to drill a 
minimum of 4,500 wells of the exploratory 
type—the wells which might find new fields. 
The response of the industry, trying as hard 
as it could, was a thousand wells less than 
the number Mr. Ickes pleaded for. 

The obvious safeguards to our oil supply 
were disregarded. Instead, we were given 
the Canol project—$135,000,000 worth. It 
consists of a macaroni-size pipe line and a 
tea kettle refinery up near the Arctic Circle 
and all on Canadian soil. It may, if it ever 
gets into operation—it has been nearly 2 
years in the making—it may deliver 3,000 
barrels of crude oil a day to be distributed 
along the Alaska highway, which highway, 
incidentally, no longer is relied upon to de- 
liver much freight to Alaska. Compare this 
3.000 barrels with the daily production of 
four and one-half million barrels in the 
United States. 

Now we are threatened with a pipe-line 
project across the sands of Arabia, to cost 
from $130,000,000 to $165,000,000, and nothing 
of this kind ever costs as little as the first 
estimates call for; Cano] started out to be 
a $25,000,000 project and went up $110,- 
000,000. Add Canol and Arabia together and 
there is nearly $300,000,000 of the taxpayers’ 
money—all outside this country and neither 
doing anything to help the oil supply that 
is of concern to you and me—the oil to win 
this war and to take a little strain off that 
A coupon. 5 

It seems to be out of date in some circles 
to display a concern for the people of the 
United States, but I am old-fashioned. I 
want to see something done about the oil 
supply here, not in the far north or the 
Middle Bast. I share the faith of the thou- 
sands of oil producers and oil geologists that 
there are vast treasures of oil to be found 
here in our own country. I believe, with 
the oil producers, that the new fields can 
be found and the old ones given new life, 
and that the total of the effort expended in 
that direction will amount to many billion 
barrels of oil right here at home. We have 
20 States with their hundreds of communities 
where the production of oil is a vital part 
of the economy, yielding taxes for the mainte- 
nance of local and State government, the 
support of schools, and the lifeblood of the 
business of such communities, Labor has a 
stake in this matter. There are many thou- 
sands who work in the oil industry. Shall 
they seek new occupations, or go to Arabia? 

The sole argument against doing some- 
thing here at home is that it would cost 
the consumer, Well, I have yet to see the 
owner of an automobile who would not be 
glad to spend 3 or 4 cents a week and get 
more gasoline thereby. In another form, 
taxes, it is now planned to use the consum- 
ers’ money on foreign ventures—with Gov- 
ernment getting into the oil business as a 
proprietor. 

The House of Representatives has taken 
affirmative action on this oil-shortage prob- 
lem. It passed a bill in December which 
would compel the O. P. A. to raise the price 
of crude oll and let -the producers get to 
work. The bill is now in a Senate com- 
mittee. Our oil discovery and producing 
effort has been running down for more than 
2 years. Our action in the House was for 
the purpose of correcting the shortage of a 
mcst essential resource. 
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President Roosevelt Acts To Reopen | 
Mail Facilities Between the United 
States and Occupied Areas of Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include herewith 
a letter from Maj. Gen. Edwin M. Wat- 
son, secretary to President Roosevelt, 
and also a letter from Secretary of War 
Henry L. Stimson, addressed to the Presi- 
dent. The letters relate to the reopen- 
ing of mail facilities between the United 
States and occupied areas of Italy. 

I feel certain.that Americans of Italian 
origin throughout America will hail the 
action of President Roosevelt in making 
possible the exchange of personal letters 
between their relatives in those sections 
of Italy now occupied by our troops 
and themselves. This action will also 
serve to strengthen the ties of genuine 
friendship between the Italian people 
and our American boys in Italy. 

The letters follow: 


Tue Warre HoUsE, 
Washington, February 12, 1944. 
Hon. Vrro MARCANTONIO, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. MARCANTONIO: The President 
has asked me to acknowledge your letter of 
January 31. The matter about which you 
write was promptly taken up with the Secre- 
tary of War, and there is enclosed herewith 
for your information copy of his communi- 
cation addressed to the President on the Ist. 
It is self-explanatory. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Epwin M. WATKINS, 
Major General, United States Army, 
Secretary to the President. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., February 1, 1944. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I have your memo- 
randum concerning mail service in Sicily and 
southern Italy. Limited internal service now 
exists in portions of the occupied areas 
which accounts for the Italian stamps men- 
tioned in your memorandum. However, no 
regular international postal service for these 
areas is presently available. 

Every effort is being made to resume postal 
communications between Allied and neutral 
countries and those portions of Italian ter- 
ritory now controlled by Allied troops. Be- 
fore resumption can be effected, internal 
postal facilities in occupied areas must be 
fully restored, adequate provisions made for 
military security and censorship, and neces- 
sary arrangements made for transportation. 
It is also necessary to establish complete 
agreement on limitations and procedures 
with the United Kingdom. 

At present it is expected that resumption 
of service for mail of a personal character 
will be permitted on or about February 15, 
1944, for Sicily, Satdinia, and the 10 Prov- 
inces of Bari, Brindisi, Catanzaro, Sosenza, 
Lecce, Matera, Potenza, Reggio di Calabria, 
Salerno, and Taranto, and occupied Italian 
territories in Africa. A press notice is now 
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in process of preparation and will be released 
prior to resumption of service. 

As additional Provinces are occupied, serv- 
ice will be resumed as rapidly as practicable, 
Commercial, business, or financial corre- 
spondence will be resumed at a later date 
upon completion of agreements now under 
discussion between the United Kingdom and 
interested Government agencies of the 
United States. 

Postage for correspondence addressed to 
Italy will be in accordance with appropriate 
foreign-mail rates at present in operation, 
Both Italian Government and Allied Mili- 
tary Government postage will be available in 
Italy. 

Respectfully yours, 
Henry L. STIMSON, 


To Boys in the Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EUGENE WORLEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, I take 
pleasure in submitting herewith a copy of 
a letter to the boys in the service, printed 
in the February 3, 1944, issue of my 
home-town paper, the Shamrock Texan. 

This letter is one of a series written by 
my good friend, Bob Douglas, and en- 
joyed by Shamrock and Wheeler County 
boys wherever they might be stationed in 
all parts of the world. 

Now, Bob would be embarrassed if he 
knew I was placing this letter in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, but I did want him to 
know these letters are most appreciated, 
not only by our boys in the armed service 
of the Nation but also by those of us back 
here at home: 


To the Boys in Service: 

We here at home have not yet begun to 
meke the sacrifice that you boys have, and 
although we complain at times about ration- 
ing and other Government regulations that 
are placed upon us, I do not think that we 
have begun to do our very best, but I am 
telling you that I do think that we have 
begun to realize some of the things that we 
must do before this thing is over, and I am 
telling you that you can depend on the 
Panhandle and Wheeler County folks to come 
through in a big way. 

This last week I had a boy to come into 
the store and start a conversation with me, 
and I sure hated to ask him his name, in 
fact, I did not, but I finally found out who 
he was by asking his father, and he was the 
Gunter boy from Allison who is now sta- 
tioned at Las Vegas, N. Mex., and he said 
that he was doing fine but sure would like 
to get going from where he was stationed 
as he felt that he had served his time there. 

Charlie Vanpool came up the street very 
early one morning and was sure steppirg 
and the very first thing that he said to me 
was that I did not know him, but I told him 
that I did, and he seemed mighty happy to 
be home for a few days, and said that there 
were some things that he had rather do than 
be in the service, but as this was his line 
of work for the present he was going to make 
the most of it and at the same time make 
the very best soldier that he knew how. 

Dorothy Reynolds was in this past week 
and said that she and Burford were here 
for a few days, and that they were doing 
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fine, and that she hoped that this affair 
would be over soon that they may, with the 
rest of the boys, be back home again for 
keeps. j 

Orvil Cooper was also in here this past 
week, and I am telling you that he has grown, 
not too much in height, but in width he 
has taken up plenty of space, and really looks 
good. 

N. D.—Blue was also in to see me and I 
would never have recognized him, but he told 
me about me helping him on one occasion 
and that this help really was worth a lot to 
him and that it had meant much to him 
in the service and that the only thing that 
concerned him now was just how scon this 
would be over and he could get back home. 
Each of you should see Jack Sims. I can't 
say that he has spread out any but he has 
surely taken on more altitude, but at the 
same time has that kid look on his face. I 
really enjoyed talking to him and have an- 
other chat or two coming up with him. 

I wish that each of you could see a picture 
sent to me by Aubrey Caudell this past week. 
It shows six servicemen with two big bears, 
one weighing 1,400 pounds, and the other 
850 pounds, and he told me that it was the 
only thing that any group had shown him 
that he could not think of something bigger 
and better in Texas. 

I had a very interesting letter from Bud 
Sims this past week and he wanted to know 
the address of any of the boys from here 
that was near him. Said that he felt that 
he could get off a few hours and pay them a 
visit and if it was at all possible to send him 


their names that he would sure appreciate it. 


I may have received a lot more of some 
types of food than I received this past week 
but to tell you the truth, J. H. Jackson 
brought me two of the nicest venison steaks 
that I have ever had and on top of that 
Dennis and Bert Betenbough brought me 
some of the very choicest mountain oysters 
or calf fries that I have ever had and I am 
telling you that they were really fine and if 
there is anything that I like better it is 
more of these. 

Do not forget to write the home folks each 
day, be good sports, cheer some lonesome 
buddy each day and go to church often. 

Your friend, 
Bos Dovctas. 


Portrait of a School Teacher 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas. Mr. 
Speaker, outside of the home, the school 
teacher has the greatest influence in 
building the life and character of a child. 
We owe a great debt of gratitude to the 
teachers of this country, who have done 
and are doing a great work in preparing 
our boys and girls to be the citizens of 
tomorrow. Typical has been the fine 
work of Miss Eva Moore, of Arkadelphia, 
Ark. After 39 years of teaching in the 
schools of that city, she has resigned. 
She has influenced the lives of many of 
our citizens, many of whom are out- 
Standing in their vocations. A deserv- 
ing tribute was given to her in a news 
article appearing in the Siftings Herald, 
Arkadelphia, Ark., on February 9; 1944, as 
follows: : 


Miss Eva Moore RESIGNS AFTER 39 YEARS OF 
TEACHING 


Miss Eva Moore resigned her position as 
teacher in the Arkadelphia Elementary 
School last month, During her 39 years of 
employment in this district she has served as 
principal of the elementary school, as critic 
supervisor of practice teachers who were 
enrolled at Ouachita and Henderson State 
Teachers College, and as grade teacher. 

At the time of her resignation she was 
teaching the fifth grade, which meets in the 
Methodist Church during the reconstruction 
of the elementary-school building. Friends 
will be glad to know that Miss Eva is recov- 
ering from illness that necessitated her res- 
ignation. 

Teachers and pupils with whom she came 
in contact regret the absence of such a mas- 
ter teacher. 

The poem which follows describes a master 
teacher: 

THE TWO TEMPLES 
A builder builded a temple, 

He wrought with care and skill, 
Piltars and groins and arches 

Were fashioned to meet his will. 

And men said, when they saw its beauty, 

“It shall never know decay, 

Great is thy skill, O builder, 
Thy fame shall endure for aye.” 


A teacher builded a temple, 
She wrought with skill and care, 
Forming each pillar with patience, 
Laying each stone with care. 
None saw the unceasing effort; 
None knew of the marvelous plan; 
For the temple the teacher builded 
Was unseen by the eyes of man. 


Gone is the builder’s temple, 
Crumbled into the dust, 
Pillars and groins and arches 
Pood for consuming rust. 
But the temple the teacher builded 
Shall endure while the ages roll; 
For that beautiful unseen temple 
Was a child’s immortal soul. 
—Author unknown. 


The Income Tax Forms Must Be 
Simplified 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ~ 


OF 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, the income-tax forms must be 
simplified. There is no justification for 
the procedures our citizens are forced to 
go through in order to pay their taxes to 
their Government. They are not com- 
plaining about the payments due but 
they are protesting the methods used. 
The present tax form is a complicated 
crazy quilt that no one can readily un- 
derstand. The fertile brains that 
thought it up have rendered a distinct 
disservice to the American people and 
to the Nation as a whole. 

I have been informed that the tax form 
is the product of the congressional Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation 
and Mr. Randolph Paul’s division in the 
Treasury Department. I would like to 
suggest to the House that the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue which is responsible 
for the collection of taxes should also be 
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made responsible for making out the 
income-tax forms, The collectors and 
agents of the Internal Revenue Bureau 
work with taxes, know the taxpayers’ 
feelings, know the mistakes in the law, 
and consequently are in a position to 
recommend a form that would be most 
reasonable to all. 

If we want to know something about 
military affairs, we go to the Army; if 
we want naval information we go to the 
Navy; therefore, I think it is only proper 
to go to the Internal Revenue Bureau 
for assistance in simplifying tax forms. 
Let us forget the lawyers and go to those 
who know this particular business and 
get their advice. They are the closest 
to the people who pay the taxes and they 
are the ones who will know the answers, 
Mr. Speaker, the income-tax forms must 
be simplified. 


Speedy Remedy by the O. P. A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


* OF 


HON. JOHN Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on January 28 in extending my 
remarks under the title “Waste Basket 
Fodder,” I included a letter from one of 
my good friends in the newspaper busi- 
ness in California. This letter and my 
own statement criticized the Office of 
Price Administration and other Govern- 
ment agencies for the large number of 
news releases that are sent out by re-. 
gional offices to daily and weekly news- 
papers all over the country. Most of this 
news, I tried to point out, has already 
been released from Washington through 
the various press services and is bound 
to be pretty old and cold when it is re- 
hashed and published a second or third 
time, 

Well, believe it or not, the spark struck 
tinder. A few days after my remarks 
appeared in the Recor I received a let- 
ter from an old friend of mine who is now 
in charge of the Office of Congressional 
Information in the O. P, A. His com- 
munication reads, in part, as follows: 

Iam in Washington with O. P. A., in charge 
of its Office of Congressional Information, 
and noticed the letter you inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of January 28 from a 
friend criticizing the number of O. P, A. 
releases to newspapers. 

Having once run the business end of the 
New York Evening Post, I don’t think I en- 
tirely agree with him. Our releases are 
mostly about individual regulations covering 
various products. Many of them get no gen- 
eral news releases and are of interest only. 
to certain localities, but in those localities 
the interest in them is intense. A regulation 
covering lettuce and sugar beets, for example, 
would not be general news, but it would be 
vital to the people of Salinas, or Gonzales, 
or King City. It would pay the papers there 
to get and review all our releases for the sake 
of those of special local interest, 

But why argue? An order has gone out ta 
all our regional offices to analyze all re- 
leases, eliminate any needless ones, and to 
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circularize all newspapers receiving releases 
asking if they want to continue to receive 
them, A return post card will be enclosed. 
Further, even if a paper returns the card 
but makes no use of our releases, it is to be 
cut off the list. I imagine your friend will 
very soon be relieved of receipt of the unwel- 
come O. P. A. releases, at least if he means 
what he says. 


Mr. Speaker, I should like to call par- 
ticular attention to one sentence quoted 
above. “An order has gone out to all our 

regional offices to analyze all releases, 
eliminate needless ones, and to circular- 
ize all newspapers receiving releases ask- 
ing if they want to continue to receive 
them.” This attitude is gratifying in- 
deed and the O. P. A. is to be commended 
for the attempt it is making to reduce 
nonessential expenditures, 

What a fine thing it would be if all 
other Federal agencies would follow the 
example set by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. What savings in paper, man- 
power, and taxpayer's money could be 
made, I don't know, but I hope, I hope. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I wish to include the follow- 
ing editorial which was taken from the 
Elkins (W. Va.) Intermountain: 

WASHINGTON DEADWOOD 

Congressman ANDERSON of California has 
recommended that the House of Repre- 
sentatives order drastic reduction of funds 
allowed Government information agencies 
for the printing of so-called news, which, 
he argued, is stale before it reaches the press. 
In support of his proposal he pointed out 
that although private publishers have had 
their paper supplies cut almost a fourth, 
Federal agencies have increased their use of 
paper by 40 percent, 

Here is a proposal which merits more at- 
tention than it is likely to receive. There 
are few things in this life more useless, as 
any newspaperman can testify, than the 
press hand-outs of governmental agencies, 
Yet they clutter up every mail delivery to 
every newspaper office in the land. 

Here is a relatively small but, we suspect, 
characteristic bit of evidence of the ex- 
travagance of our Federal Government. It 
reflects that expansiveness of the bureau- 
cratic mind responsible for the lavish use of 
money which, according to Senator Byron, is 
making the war cost twice as much as it 
should cost. 


Eliminate the Red Tape—Let Us Trust to 
the Honesty of Those in the Armed 
Forces and Let Them Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
read where the War Food Administra- 
tion proposes to distribute amongst the 
farmers of this country $290,000,000 in 
connection with the soil-conservation 
program. This, of course, is for the pur- 
pose of increasing the output of needed 
crops. I have no complaint in reference 
to this program. I do desire, however, 
to point out that the War Food Admin- 
istration has come to the conclusion that 


it is going to trust to the honesty of the 
farmers in connection with the distribu- 
tion of this money, as it proposes to let 
the farmers make their own reports as 
to whether or not they complied with 
the agreements. In other words, as I 
take it, if a farmer states he has com- 
plied, he will receive his check. I am 
willing to trust to the honesty of the 
farmer in connection with this program, 

It does seem to me, Mr. Speaker, if we 
can trust the farmers of this country 
where money is involved we can likewise 
trust to the honesty of those in the armed 
forces to cast their votes in the election 
in November. Those who wear the uni- 
form of their country and who are willing 
to lay down their lives for their country 
should not be denied an opportunity, 
with all red tape eliminated, to vote in 
the November election. In calling this 
to the attention of the House I hope that 
the conferees will bring back a bill that 
will provide for a Federal ballot and will 
not require those in the armed forces to 
have their applications and their ballots 
sworn to before a superior officer. Yes, 
let us trust to the honesty of the men and 
women who are in uniform. 

Mr. Speaker, as part of my remarks I 
include an editorial published in the 
Washington Post entitled “I Refuse” and 
also a letter to the Washington Star 
from a member of the Navy, who has just 
returned from serving 18 months in the 
South Pacific, on this subject. 


{From the Washington Star] 


FEDERAL BALLOT PREFERRED BY ADVOCATE OF 
SOLDIERS VOTING 


To the EDITOR OF THE STAR: 

Having returned from an 18-month stay in 
the South Pacific. it has occurred to me that 
I might be able to present the view of an 
overseas veteran concerning the issue of vet- 
erans voting, now pending before Congress. 

My company of a naval construction bat- 
talion was separated from the other com- 
panies by hundreds of miles; in fact, for 
more than a year, no two companies were to- 
gether for more than a few weeks at a time, 
although the battalion still remained the ad- 
ministrative unit. In my company were men 
representing 39 States. The battalion in- 
cluded men from all the States. In order 
for those men to have an opportunity to vote 
this fall, under existing State laws, it will 
be necessary for each man to write to his 
home and request to be registered; therefore, 
to obtain from home a formal application for 
an absentee voters’ ballot, fill it out and send 
it to the proper Official at his home; then, 
within the time limits set by law, the clerk 
will mail the requested ballot; when the 
soldier receives it (if ever) he may mark it 
and start it back. Unless it arrives so many 
days before the election day it will not be 
counted. 

Ordinary mail from the east coast reached 
me in the southwest Pacific in an average 
of 3 weeks after mailing date; V-mail in about 
half that time; second-class mail in 2 months 
(if I were fortunate). 

It readily will be seen that the statutory 
time limits will not permit an overseas serv- 
iceman to vote his own regular State ballot. 
The question of advancing dates by emer- 
gency legislation still will not dispose of 
many technical difficulties until a uniform 
law for all States is adopted—registration, 
poll taxes, printing ballots, holding up the 
time for counting, etc., requiring a uniform 
treatment. If that is not done millions will 
be deprived of their constitutional right of 
voting. 

If uniform ballots are made legal, then 
large consignments can be sent to each base 
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and each man, regardless of his home State, 
may send his ballot home to be counted, 
If the two Presidential candidates’ names 
appear, then he can vote a straight ballot 
just as a voter at home. Anyone in the 
States who votes for the head of the ticket 
and nowhere else is presumed to vote for 
everyone on that ticket. Why should a 
different rule be adopted for a soldier, sailor, 
or marine? Does anyone really question the 
ability of one of them to vote for his choice, 
or is it simply the desire of Congressmen to 
prevent their voting because they believe they 
know how the majority of servicemen will 
vote? 

They all profess to be determined that 
every vet“ will get to vote. Then why not 
leave out the technical discussions of consti- 
tutionality (which applies to peacetime elece 
tions) and remove all obstacles in the way of 
every veteran’s legal vote? 

Who in the United States has a better 
right to help select his Governors than the 
man or the woman who is giving his or her 
life for it? 

f I. R. MURPHY, 

Carpenter's Mate (Ist cl.), United 
States Naval Reserve. 


[From the Washington Post] 
“I REFUSE” 

Any soldier vote bill that comes out of 
conference committee without provision for 
a Federal ballot would be an advertisement 
to servicemen everywhere that their Congress 
is not prepared to turn a finger in enabling 
them to participate in this year’s great de- 
cision, We would hesitate to be so accused 
if we were a Member of Congress. It would 
be com this neglect with hypocrisy 
to assert that a State ballot will give the 
servicemen the same voting opportunity as 
a Federal ballot. The President declared that 
this would be practicing a fraud upon the 
serviceman. He didn’t put too harsh a word 
upon it. Consider the State of New York. 
The list of candidates in New York State 
prepared by the State war ballot commis- 
sion is a book of 900 printed pages. Clearly 
this cannot be carried by air mail, It would 
go by ordinary mail. So would the other 
State ballots. Thus, with the dates of most 
primaries falling in late summer and early 
fall, there would be no chance at all of the 
servicemen, who are now scattered over the 
earth's surface, and who are subject to con- 
stant change-of-duty station, receiving State 
ballots in time to fill out and return by 
election day. Merely a recommendation to 
the States to expedite and facilitate voting 
procedures would be tantamount to a denial 
of the voting privilege. Let that be clearly 
understood. 

Voting under Federal auspices is the only 
feasible method of soldier voting. All that 
the conferees are asked to do is to set up 
Federal machinery. They are no longer 
asked to repeal State law, as they would have 
been under the original Lucas-Green-Worley 
measures. All that is now entailed is that 
the Federal Government would prepare and 
Gistribute by air mail a simplified uniform 
ballot for Federal offices, collect the exe- 
cuted ballots, and provide for their distribu- 
tion to the election officials of the voter's 
State. All persons qualified under State law 
to vote would then be assured that their 
votes would be counted. No constitutional 
right of the State would be infringed by this 
Federal act of helpfulness. The inclusion 
of a Federal ballot—of servicemen voting 
under Federal auspices—is the irreducible 
minimum of what Congress should do. The 
conferees, conscious of their obligation to 
the servicemen, will, we hope, repeat with 
Representative WORLEY: 

“T refuse to say to the men and women in 
the armed forces that Congress will do noth- 
ing to protect their franchise where State 
procedures fail. I refuse to say to the soldiers 
and sailors overseas that the Constitution of 
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the United States, which is strong enough 
to put them in uniform and place them 
under the fire of the enemy, which enables 
us to remove them from the civil courts and 
subject them to military law, is too weak to 
empower the Congress of the United States 
to protect our fighting men against the loss 
of their right to vote. 


Global Alphabet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I am submitting to the Congress 
a recent letter by Hon. Robert L. Owen, 
one of Oklahoma’s most distinguished 
sons and former Senator, with further 
explanation of his global alphabet. Sen- 
ator Owen, who for so many years in 
the United States Senate crusaded for 
many reforms, is now battling for world 
literacy through the adoption of a global 
alphabet, based on phonetic characters 
that are capable of representing in a 
written. form all of the sounds of the 
languages of the world. 

The letter printed herein further ex- 
plains this great work: 


JANUARY 19, 1944. 
NEw Haven JOURNAL-COURIER, 
New Haven, Conn. 

GENTLEMEN: The New Haven Journal- 
Courier’s excellent commentary on the global 
alphabet was received. It is right in refer- 
Ying to the 47 sounds of the English language 
but this hus been fully covered by the global 
alphabet which uses 33 letters of immutable 
sounds, which in combination make every 
sound referred to. 

The global alphabet does not contemplate 
standardizing any language. It only pro- 
poses to make visible to the eye the spoken 
sounds as employed in conversation, which 
it can do and does do effectively, thereby en- 
abling books of instruction to put the spok- 
en words of any foreign language interlinear 
with English of identical meaning, thereby 
enabling any very cheap book costing prob- 
ably not exceeding 10 cents as a book of in- 
struction for the Englishman to quickly 
learn the words and pronunciation of any 
foreign language and to enable anyone speak- 
ing a foreign language to immediately read 
and pronounce the English equivalent to 
the words of his own language. This is pre- 
cisely what is done in a very inadequate man- 
ner now used by the Army and Navy in teach- 
ing American soldiers and sailors to speak 
a foreign language but they are compelled to 
use English letters which have multiple 
meanings and their method requires instruc- 
tion by an individual teacher using his voice 
and records recording the sounds of the voice 
in English. The global alphabet avoids this 
pitfall and the need for records or the human 
voice of the instructor. 

You say with truth that the present Eng- 
lish spelling is a “hodgepodge of the sort 
that makes the language a nightmare to 
adult students learning it for the first time.” 
This valid objection is completely met by 
the global alphabet. The President referred 
the petition on the global alphabet to the 
United States Senate, Senate Document 133, 
to the State Department, which is now study- 
ing the matter with a view to determining 
its claims of perfect efficiency. 


Eleven books are now available prepared 
under the direction of Prof. Mario A. Pei, 
of Columbia University, and 60 linguists co- 
operating with him for teaching the princi- 
pal languages of the world to English stu- 
dents. His book, Languages for War and 
Peace contain 7 of these books. It is pub- 
lished by S. F. Vanni, of New York. These 
books could be printed in the global alphabet; 
which is not only phonetic but stenographic, 
enabling the people of the world with the 
pen to write their own language with great 
speed and ease. 

The global alphabet is a revolution and can 
be employed to abolish illiteracy throughout 
the world by enabling the world to write 
every sound of any human language steno- 
graphically. 

The illiteracy of Russia has been abolished 
by the phonetic alphabets employed in Rus- 
sian and in over 200 of its dialects. Tllit- 
eracy is being rapidly abolished by the work 
of Dr. Frank C. Laubach, Ph. D., and his as- 
sociates operating with the cooperation of 
over 120 foreign missionary societies in over 
80 different nations using the special pho- 
netic alphabets devised by Dr. Laubach, 
Their production should be increased in like 
manner. 

I send you under separate cover the proof 
of the truth of these statements. I thank 
you for your excellent editorial and I agree 
that my chief obstacle in persuading the 
world is the apathy, indifference, and possible 
opposition of literary men who are content 
with the hodgepodge spelling to which you 
refer. Our obligation to literary men justi- 
fies our thanks to them for what they have 
done, but they cannot stand in the way of 
the mechanism already employed by over 350 
nationalities wich are now spelling and print- 
ing books with the phonetic alphabet, alpha- 
bets which can be learned in 1 day and in 
which hundreds of thousands of new books in 
the phonetic alphabet are now being printed. 
In Russia this alphabet and the intensive 
education of the people with it has regener- 
ated Russia and already has increased its 
production over 400 percent. When all na- 
tions adopt the phonetic system, the produc- 
tion of the world will be correspondingly in- 
creased, creating a world of abundance which 
will result in other nations sending their 
surplus to America for credits with which 
to buy the products of New Haven and of 
America and of other friendly nations. 

Prof. Pei's instruction books in teaching 
foreign languages conversationally employ 
only about 1,200 words which are sufficient 
for conversation dealing with social and com- 
mercial matters, but this opens the door to 
all other words required. It must be remem- 
bered in phonetic printing the symbols em- 
ployed are not supposed to be microscopic, 
but only sufficient to bring to the mind by 
the symbols and the context the spoken 
word. This has been proved to be sufficient. 
Moses wrote Genesis with 22 phonetic letters. 
It sufficed. 

Yours very respectfully, 
ROBERT L. OWEN. 


Eternal Vigilance—The Price of Liberty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following address 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
Hon, Josera W. MARTIN, JR., minority 
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leader of the House of Representatives, 
at the Lincoln Day celebration in Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., on Saturday evening, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1944: 


Mr. Toastmaster and fellow citizens, it is 
a special privilege for me to come-to West 
Virginia to join. with you in the observance 
of the birthday of the immortal Abraham 
Lincoln, a distinguished son of your neigh- 
boring State of Kentucky. It is a special 
pleasure because your State of West Virginia 
was one of the chief supporters of Abraham 
Lincoln's policies. West Virginia, as I hap- 
pen to know, is especially proud of her war 
Governor, that great statesman and coura- 
geous leader, Francis H. Pierpont. As I recall 
history, it was Governor Pierpont who be- 
came the first Governor of the common- 
wealth of West Virginia after the meeting 
of county delegates at Wheeling on May 13, 
1861, had arranged for delegates from the 
25 western counties of what is now known 
as West Virginia, to organize the new State, 
to support Lincoln and the Union. It was 
then, as I recall history, that the distin- 
guished and courageous Francis H. Pierpont 
was elected Governor, and it was under his 
leadership that the State of West Virginia 
was admitted to the Union in 1863. 

Your State chose Governor Pierpont as its 
most distinguished son when it placed the 
life-size statue of him in Statuary Hall in 
the House wing of the Capitol. I pass that 
statue of West Virginia's war Governor many 
times a day in going to and fro between 
my office just off the Statuary Hall and the 
House floor. The heavily bearded face always 
awakens in me an admiration for those sturdy. 
statesmen of that other day. 

Abraham Lincoln and Francis H. Pierpont 
were both men who were convinced that 
eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. 
Your Republicans in Congress have been try- 
ing to exercise that eternal vigilance because 
it is through your Congress and through 
your Congress alone that you can implement 
your eternal vigilance and so protect your 
liberty. 

I want to express to you my appreciation 
of the fact that you have chosen to send 
to the House of Representatives three men 
outstanding for their efforts to preserve our 
constitutional form of government. One of 
them, ANDREW SCHIFFLER, my good friend of 
many years, is your Representative from 
Wheeling. Epwarp G. ROHRBOUGH is your 
able Representative from Glenville, and 
HUBERT SUMMERS ELLIS, of Huntington, is the 
third. These men are powerful advocates 
of free government and are commanding at- 
tention by reason of their able and energetic 
services in the House of Representatives. 
The election of CHAPMAN REVERCOMB to the 
Senate added another able and powerful ad- 
vocate of constitutional government, 

These three representatives and Senator 
Revercoms have been identified with the 
struggle which is going on in the Congress to 
preserve our constitutional form of Govern- 
ment, to restore sanity in the spending of the 
people’s money, and to prevent a ruthless, 
arrogant, power-lustful bureaucracy from 
fastening its clutches permanently upon the 
people. 

This fight for free government is not a 
new one. It is not a development of the 
last few years. It is as old as civilization 
itself. It will continue to be a struggle just 
so long as free government exists because as 
Abraham Lincoln said in response to a sere- 
nade in 1864, “Human nature will not 
change. In any future great national trial, 
compared with the men of this (day) we 
shall have as weak and as strong, as silly and 
as wise, as good and as bed.” 

We have today those who, under cover cf 
the perils and struggles of this world war, 
would overturn our constitutional govern- 
mental system, our free-enterprise system, 
our free-social system, and set up a power- 
ful centralized Federal Government as the 
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paternalistic protector and director of all the 
peoples lives and activities. That would be 
the very definition of tyranny, and yet to 
these misguided people who want to ac- 
complish it, it seems like the easiest way. 
In all ages there are people who prefer to 
have their government care for and support 
them rather than to support themselves and 
their government, and we have those people 
with us today. That was what Lincoln meant 
when he said: 

“The legitimate object of government is to 
do for a community of people whatever they 
need to have done but cannot do at all 
or cannot so well do for themselves in their 
separate and individual capacity. In all 
that the people can individually do as well 
for themselves, government ought not to in- 
terfere.” 

The maintenance of free government is 
not an easy way, it is a hard way. The Amer- 
ican people want freedom—freedom to fol- 
low or freedom to lead; freedom to work as 
little as possible to get along, or hard enough 
to buy the big house on the hill. 

Those who would overturn our free govern- 
ment and establish a Federal paternalism 
under a political monopoly, have a peculiar 
blind spot—they have an idea, apparently, 
that such a paternalistic government, either 
as a semi-dictatorship or as a complete dic- 
tatorship, would in some way find a method 
by which to support the people. Anyone who 
for a moment considers any dictatorship, 
ancient or modern, must realize that under 
any dictatorship the people not only have to 
support the government, but they have to do 
it the hard way, the wasteful way, the most 
unpleasant way. 

Those who fight against the encroachment 
of a political bureaucracy on the people's 
freedom do not have an easy task. Powerful 
bureaucracies have no trouble enlisting in 
their ald powerful individuals, powerful radio 
interests, and powerful newspaper propa- 
gandists. 

Those men and women who stand deter- 
minedly for the preservation of the people's 
freedom often find it to be a thankless a 1 
misunderstood task. No luscious patronage, 
and no fat contracts, no special favors, and 
no free junkets come to those who fight bu- 
reaucracy. Their sole compensation is 
usually that sense of satisfaction which must 
come to every man and woman who helps to 
preserve the freedom of a people—that lib- 
erty of the individual which is as precious as 
life itself. 

When one man possesses almost absolute 
domination of this country for 12 years and 
shows not the slightest indication of asking 
to be relieved from that domination, it is 
crystal clear that there is reason for the people 
to be disturbed about the future of their Gov- 
ernment and their Bill of Rights. 

The people are disturbed; they have be- 
come alarmed over the trend which has per- 
sisted for more than a decade and which 
continues toward a centralized Government 
at Washington under the autocracy of a 
political monopoly, Because of these fears, 
the people of America are rapidly swinging 
into the struggle to set up a strong opposi- 
tion to this drift toward a rigid regimenta- 
tion and State fascism. This opposition is 
not confined to those whose political doc- 
trine is of the Republican faith. If that 
were the case, there would be no hope for 
success. The opposition includes, beside 
Republicans, a legion of men and women 
who proudly boast of their loyalty to Jeffer- 
sonian ideals. A multitude of independents 
who hold the balance of power in this coun- 
try and swing from one party to the other 
as their judgment dictates, are also in this 
fight to free the United States of America 
from the strangling clutch of a selfish and 
self-centered political bureaucracy. It was 
these people who helped to swell the vote for 
the Republican Presidential candidate to 


22,000,000 votes in 1940. The support of this 
group enabled Republican congressional can- 
didates all over the country to poll a million 
more votes in 1942 than did those who 
sought election on the Democratic ticket. 
Those who still profess to believe that the 
Nation is overwhelmingly in favor of the New 
Deal ideology might do well to ponder those 
figures. It will be the support of these 
groups, together with the new, progressive, 
militant Republican Party which will elect a 
President next fall and wrest control of Con- 
gress from the so-called New Dealers. 

One of the danger signs everywhere visible 
today is the scant respect some men and 
women high in public life have for the Con- 
stitution. These deluded men and women 
are ready, when they desire to achieve some 
immediate objective, to brush aside the Con- 
stitution. In doing so, they are helping to 
bring about the destruction of their own 
liberties. along with the freedom of their 
fellow citizens. If one group can set aside 
some part of that great charter of liberty 
upon which all our people must depend for 
security and protection, then it will not be 
long before other groups will attempt to do 
likewise. Under such a trend the great bul- 
wark of liberty with its precious Bill of Rights 
would soon be reduced to a mere written 
document without life or force, Abraham 
Lincoln saw this danger very clearly when he 
said in his first inaugural address on March 
4, 1861: 4 

“A majority held in restraint by constitu- 
tional checks and limitations, and always 
changing easily with deliberate changes of 
popular opinions and sentiments, is the only 
true sovereign of a free people. Whoever 
rejects it, does, of necessity, fly to anarchy or 
todespotism. * * * Therule of a minority 
as a permanent arrangement, is wholly in- 
admissible. So that, rejecting the majority 
principle, anarchy or despotism in some form 
is all that is left.” 

It is a fortunate fact that in every crisis 
the American people rally to the defense of 
the Constitution. A few years ago we had a 
striking example of this deep reverence and 
devotion which the people have for their 
great charter of liberty. The New Deal, 
arrogant and confident in the popular sup- 
port it had mustered by scores of grand 
political promises, decided to sweep aside an 
obstacle in its path as it sought to march to- 
ward the goal of absolute power. The ad- 
ministration proposed to pack the Supreme 
Court by legislative action. It was confident 
that it could persuade the people to consent 
to this dangerous procedure and the shock 
of its disillusionment went to the very roots 
of the New Deal. The people were aroused 
by this attempt of the Executive Department 
to dominate both the Judicial and Legislative 
branches of the Government and they made 
known their opposition in a positive way. 
It was through no fault of the people or the 
Congress that the objective was achieved 
later through the process of time and the 
frailties of human life. Today, with such an 
overwhelming control by the Government of 
one group, the preservation of the Constitu- 
tion is more imperative than ever. Even a 
justice of the Supreme Court, Mr. Justice 
Roberts, has taken occasion within the last 
few days to point out in a dissenting opinion 
that the tendency of the Court “to disregard 
precedent has become so strong in this Court 
of late ass to shake confidence in 
the consistency of decisions and leave the 
courts below on an uncharted sea of doubt 
and difficulty, without any confidence that 
what was said yesterday will hold good to- 
morrow.” 

This condition against which Mr. Justice 
Roberts warns confirms completely that wis- 
dom which Abraham Lincoln believed was 
inherent in the people when they are given 
the truth and the facts, and which was in- 
herent in the people when they rose up to 
oppose the packing of the Supreme Court. 
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It is that wisdom inherent in the people 
which has always caused them to rally to the 
support of the Constitution when attempts 
have been made to set it aside or ignore its 
provisions, It is a fact which cannot be for- 
gotten that if and when it becomes necessary, 
in order to keep pace with changing condi- 
tions and the march of progress, to change 
the Constitution so it may be more closely 
adapted to the needs, those changes can 
easily be achieved. Those wise men who 
framed the Constitution foresaw that there 
would be need for changes. They provided 
the way. The Constitution was not an or- 
ganic law established by the Government for 
the control ef the people; it was an organic 
law established by the people for the con- 
trol of their Government and their gov- 
ernors, In keeping with that fundamental 
fact the framers of the Constitution provided 
that it could be amended by the people and 
only by the people. The process of amend- 
ing the Constitution, contrary to the con- 
tinued complaints of the New Dealers who 
wish to set its provisions aside on occasion, 
is not difficult and is not slow. When the 
people are convinced that an amendment to 
the Constitution is necessary, that amend- 
ment can be brought about with ample speed. 
You can rest assured that when a few New 
Deal politicians desire to change the Con- 
stitution by evasion, by manipulation, by 
strained and distorted constructions of the 
constitutional language, or by judicial de- 
cision, they want to bring about that change 
for purposes which they are convinced the 
people would not approve. Otherwise they 
would come out in the open light of day and 
let the people know what they propose to do. 
and submit their policies to the people for 
approval or rejection. 

The nonchalant way in which it was pro- 
posed to set aside the Constitution in pro- 
viding the vote to the service men and women 
was shocking. First, let me state definitely 
and without reservation, there is no one I 
know of opposed to giving the service men 
and women the fullest possible opportunity 
to exercise rights of citizenship. Our service 
people are entitled to participate in the fall 
elections and it is our job to see that they 
have a full opportunity. 

The service men and women are entitled 
to just as good a ballot as you and I, who 
remain here at home. They are entitled to 
vote not only for President and Members of 
Congress, but for State and County offices as 
well. It may hurt the vanity of some of us, 
but it is a fact, nevertheless, that many of 
these servicemen and women are much more 
interested in their own representatives to 
the State Legislatures, the local judges, or the 
prosecuting attorneys than they are in their 
Representatives in Congress. 

Naturally, the Army and Navy, upon whom 
would rest the job of transporting the ballots, 
favor the way which would make their task 
easiest. But this should not be the deter- 
mining factor. A ballot just as good as is 
given the civilians can be carried to the fight- 
ing men and we should do the job uncom- 
plainingly. It is asking very little. It is 
sheer nonsense to sit back and complacently 
say it cannot be done. It can be done—and 
it must be done. 

To give the soldier the complete ballot and 
a legal ballot, it will be necessary for the 
civilian voter to make some readjustments, 
He is ready to do this. The telegrams from 
the Governors showed this. The States are 
ready and anxious to get the full ballot to 
the fighting forces. Let there be the same 
zeal on the part of the Federal Government 
to provide the transportation. If half of the 
time spent in trying to avoid the job were 
devoted to solving the problem of transpor- 
tation, the plans would already be complete. 
It would be an indictment of the efficiency of 
the Army and Navy to say they cannot do 
the job of transportation, 
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There were two sinister features connected 
with the soldiers’ ballot plan proposed by 
the administration. First was the original 
suggestion which was a bold attempt com- 
pletely to dominate the election by a non- 
secret ballot, and with the control resting in a 
commission to be appointed by one of the 
men whom everyone expects to be a candi- 
date. Certainly an enormous amount of 
credit must go to the opposition for expos- 
ing this original bill, which might well have 
made the coming election a development of 
grave danger to the unity of the Nation. 
The opposition developed in growing num- 
bers and the original bill vanished before the 
shafts of criticism. It was withdrawn but 
left grave suspicions in the Congress. 

The States for more than 150 years have 
controlled elections and their right to that 
control has been unchallenged. This is no 
time to challenge that right in the midst of 
a great war. 

For 10 years there has been a vast ac- 
cumulation of power in the Executive de- 
partment in Washington. Frankly, there is 
grave concern among our people over this 
constant demand on the part of the Execu- 
tive branch for more and more power. Of 
course, we realize the little bureaucrats be- 
lieve they know what is best for us but there 

-are some who prefer a little more freedom 
and there are some who believe the little 
bureaucrats do not have all the correct 
answers. 

I wish to emphasize the fact that people are 
concerned over the way things are drifting. 
This is not the time to increase these fears. 
The service people can have their vote without 
breaking down the Constitution. Let's give 
it to them the legal way, and if we do it in 
the legal way, the votes will surely be 
counted; that is vital, too. A vote not 
counted is no vote for a soldier. 

The so-called bobtail-ballot proposal, 
clearly unconstitutional, would leave it to the 
States to determine whether or not it shall 
be counted. Without containing names it 
could not be legally counted in many States. 
Then what a riot of confusion would result. 

The services of more lawyers would be re- 
quired than are at present on the staffs of 
the New Deal bureaucrats, and that is quite 
a statement, No one could predict the path 
to which the confusion might lead. 

Let's give the service men and women a 
ballot—one over which there will be no ques- 
tion about its being counted. No one should 
want to work fraud upon the men and women 

-willing to die for our country and its 
institutions. 

To save the Army and Navy some extra work 
and extra management is not a sufficient 
reason to violate the Constitution and give 
the Federal Government control of elec- 
tions. There certainly is no lack of per- 
sonnel to supervise the job. 

We will need a completely united effort to 
hasten the winning of the war, to bring 
about victory in the shortest possible time. 
That must be our chief objective until it is 
accomplished. 

We need all the statesmanship we can sum- 
mon from whatever party it may come to 
solve these gigantic problems ahead. The 
task is not as easy as some believe, Even 
the little group of “palace guards” can learn 
some things. 

We Republicans in Congress have a definite 
chart; a definite goal which we ever keep 
our eyes on, These are our objectives: 

i. We will give our full effort to the win- 
ning of the war. To us it is the paramount 
objective, and we have always cooperated to 
the fullest extent to bring about an early 
victory and to get our boys and girls back 
home. 

2. We will defend the Constitution from 
assaults by subversive organizations as well 
as from the unthinking who would destroy 
it for selfish advantage. 


3. We will fight to eliminate waste and 
extravagance in our expenditures. The cost 
of Government is a heavy burden which is 
borne willingly by the taxpayers to win the 
war, but is ruinous when frittered away by 
irresponsible bureaucrats. 

4. We shall work for a simplification of tax 
returns to make them understandable to the 
ordinary citizen. 

5. We will strive for tax reforms based on 
capacity to pay and which will stimulate 
production; creating new wealth for the Na- 
tion dnd new jobs for millions. 

6. We will plan for the return of our men 
and women from the fighting fronts and the 
peace-time employment of those on farms, 
in factories, mills, and shipyards. They will 
want real jobs at American wages and un- 
der American working conditions, not doles 
or handouts. We must see that we do not 
fail them. 

7. We shall care for the disabled veterans 
and for the rehabilitation of the maimed. 
We must give educational opportunity to 
those who lost that opportunity through the 
call of their country. A comprehensive edu- 
cational and rehabilitation program is vital 
at an early date. 

8. We must prepare a forward-looking post- 
war program which will maintain private en- 
terprise and will permit us to go forward to 
a new era of prosperity and progress. We 
must provide for the freedom of labor, the 
freedom of the farmer, ànd the freedom of 
management. Each group in our Nation must 
be given a fair deal and a fair chance to enjoy 
the fruits of American progress. Equality of 
opportunity for all and not limitation of op- 
portunity for some must be the watchword 
of the future. 

9. We must watch carefully the use of the 
powers granted by Congress to the bureau- 
crats. We must have the courage to take 
them away if they are abused and to make 
corrections when necessary. Above all, we 
must stand ready to see they are returned to 
the people at the earliest possible moment 
when the war is over. 

10. We must guard against increasing regi- 
mentation. Some regimentation we must 
endure, of course, as an unavoidable conse- 
quence of the war; but we do not want un- 
necessary regimentation, and we do not in- 
tend to be a permanently regimented people. 

11. We must go forward with expanding 
plans for the better care of the aged people 
of this country. They have helped to build 
up this country and we shall not allow them 
to suffer distress in their declining years. 

12. We must put an end to class prejudices, 
and class preferences. We must put an end 
to unfair and unwise coercion by the Gov- 
ernment. With the elimination of special 
privilege groups we must guarantee under 
the Constitution fair and honest treatment 
to every man, woman, and child, regardless 
of race, color, creed, or position in life. An 
honest deal to every American is the only 
guarantee of genuine Americanism. We 
must win the peace as well as the war, and 
build a better America. We must not be 
stampeded away from precious American 
ideals and American institutions. With free- 
dom of initiative, freedom of enterprise and 
opportunity for progress we can go forward 
with hope and confidence. Only an expand- 
ing economy—increased production of better 
goods and services at good wages and lowered 
prices—will assure our future prosperity. We 
can take advantage of the demands of a 
goods-starved world and of an expanding 
home demand to give employment to our 
people. Only in this way can we overcome 
the handicap of an enormous national debt, 
and bring about a stabilized financial con- 
dition. Only a solvent America can aid the 
other nations of the world in their struggle 
back toward a better day; only a strong, 
free America can bring happiness and security 
for all the people of this great land. 
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When the last World War was at an end 
the people of this country instinctively 
turned to the Republican Party to perform 
the difficult job of reconstruction. We did 
that job well. We brought America out of 
the wilderness into an era of expanding prog- 
ress. Four times during that Republican 
administration we reduced taxes. Four times 
we secured more revenue by that method, and 
during that time we reduced the national 
debt an average of a billion dollars a year for 
10 straight years. We did it before; we can 
do it again. 

There are people who paint a gloomy pic- 
ture of the America of tomorrow. There is 
no denying the facts; it will be a difficult to- 
morrow. It will be a period of work and 
sacrifice.. It will be an era which, if we fail 
to be vigilant, can end the American way of 
life; it can, unless we refuse to, accept it, be 
an era of few opportunities for the individual; 
it can be a period when wealth could be þe- 
yond the reach of the poor people of our 
country if we allow it to be so. 

But this need not be the picture which will 
unfold. If we will face realities and concen- 
trate on the job ahead, we can have a greater 
America, a new prosperity, a longer era of 
peace. We will win the war. No one dis- 
putes, this, but we can win it more quickly 
if the prosecution of the war is stripped of 
political maneuvering. I hope none will be 
injected in this election year. 

It would be unthinkable that we should 
permit the great sacrifice of blood and treasure 
which we are making in this war to be 
futile. It is unthinkable that we should 
fail the men and women on the battle lines 
by losing the peace on the home front. It is 
unthinkable that we should permit the free 
America for which they are fighting, to become 
shackled by the control of a political bureauc- 
racy or to drift into a political dictator- 
ship, by whatever name it might be called. 
It is unthinkable that we should betray the 
blood and sacrifices our forefathers have made 
to bequeath to us this great rich Nation 
to be held in trust by us for our posterity. 
It is unthinkable that we should betray 
those great immortals, Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Lincoln, and the other illustrious Presi- 
dents who labored so valiantly to make this 
a great free Nation of prosperous, progres- 
sive, contented people. May providence 
strengthen our hearts and strengthen our 
arms that we may meet the difficulties ahead 
as our forefathers met them in their day, 
with courage and confidence, that we may 
“have faith that right makes might; and in 
that faith * dare to our duty as we 
understand it.” 


` 


Right To Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the Boston Post, Tuesday, February 8, 


1944; 
RIGHT TO VOTE 


In the face of the President's denunciation 
of the States’ rights vote plan for men in the 
armed services as “a fraud,” Members of Con- 
gress, who oppose a Federal ballot that over- 
looks voting regulations of the various States, 
will find it difficult to maintain their stand 
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against public pressure. The men in service 
wish to vote. Those on the home front want 
them to vote. We have done the impossible 
in a number of ways in this war. Some way 
can be worked out to allow men fighting for 
their country to decide who shall be their 
Commander in Chief. Some way must be. 


The Coming Structure of World 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to include the recent 
review published in the New York Herald 
Tribune Weekly Book Review of the book, 
The Coming Structure of World Gov- 
ernment, edited by Dr. Howard O. 
Eaton. The book is published by the 
University of Oklahoma Press. 

While I do not agree with many of 
the conclusions of this symposium, it does 
offer the conclusions of many deep stu- 
dents in international affairs and their 
thinking of possible solutions to world 
peace. Many of the contributors to the 
book disagree among themselves as to 
the methods, plans, and extent of world 
cooperation for peace, but this is illustra- 
tive of the wide range that the book 
covers. 

` The following is the review of the book 
from the New York Herald Tribune 
Weekly book review section, February 6, 
1944: 

The Coming Structure of World Govern- 
ment. Edited by Prof. Howard O. Eaton, 234 
pages. Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, $3. Reviewed by Frances Witherspoon. 

“We must recognize that the state and 
not the individual is the inherently fighting 
animal and that it is the state and not 
human nature that must be reformed.” 
Thus arrestingly Prof. Norman L. Hill, of Ne- 
braska University, sums up what is the basic 
contention of all world federalists. And it 
is to this task of “striking at those attributes 
of the state which make wars so apparently 
inevitable” that the 15 eminent scholars and 
statesmen whose essays comprise the volume 
edited by Prof. Howard O. Eaton, of Okla- 
homa University, dedicate themselves with 
idealism and balanced good sense. 

The nationalistic state, these writers tell 
us, must be deprived of all independent action 
which might lead to dangerous competition 
with its fellows. It must be forever deprived 
of the power to make war. Tracing efforts 
at international cooperation through the 
leagues and confederations of history, includ- 
ing the ineffective League of Nations, here is 
agreement that wars will never be averted 
nor a basis of peaceful and prosperous living 
be worked out for the peoples of the world 
until the nations are brought into a definite 
political structure. 

Consultation by internationally constituted 
bodies, such as the Pan American Union 
makes for fruitful understanding of common 
problems. Collaboration in such functional 
agencies as were set up after World War No. 
1—International Labor Office, Narcotics 
Board. etc.—show records of technical ac- 


complishment. But government alone and 


not mere international organization will meet 
today's need of security—world government, 
or government for as large a portion of the 
earth’s inhabitants as are prepared to meet 
the basic requirement of membership, a defi- 
nite reduction in national sovereignty. 

For sovereignty is the core of the matter. 
How much of its independence will each 
State give up In the settlement of questions 
affecting all States? In what manner can 
the peoples of the world rather than their 
official spokesmen choose world representa- 
tives who will fulfill human needs rather 
than the demands of mutually distrustful 
nations? To what areas of jurisdiction 
shall the world government be limited so as 
not to overstep the purely domestic field of 
the national member state? In what bodies 
shall administrative, legislative, and judicial 
functions reside? How finance the worid 
government? How defend it? 

A summing-up chapter by Prof. Cortez 
A. M. Ewing, also of Oklahoma, gives the 
group conclusions on these points, and Pro- 
fessor Eaton embodies them in a drafted 
constitution such as might be submitted to 
the United Nations. Speculation on Liberty 
and Freedoms is offered by Prof. Carl L. 
Friedrich, of Harvard. Vice President 
Wallace contributes his own familiar proph- 
ecy of The Century of The Common Man, 
Wendell Willkie his insistence on immediate 
popular discussion of both the war and the 
peace. And T. V. Soong asserts China’s place 
in the creation of a truly democratic world. 

That tomorrow’s government will rest ulti- 
mately on force is axiomatic to all those 
writing in this volume. An international 
policing body with ground, sea, and air arms 
is assumed. But if it is the guilty individual 
or recalcitrant group of individuals on whom 
the government proposes to act and (this, one 
understands, is fundamental to the Federal 
principle) one may ask of what need are 
heavy armaments and a world army? Why 
not a true police force of civilian law-enforce- 
ment agents? Prof. Pitman B. Potter, of 
Oberlin, alone faces this quandary and at- 
tempts to solve it by suggesting that the 
central government may have to be prepared 
to act on both state and individual. 

This book will not satisfy all comers. But 
it offers an effective invitation to the modern 
citizen, conditioned as he is to a narrow 
nationalism to “peer over the wall of his 
patriotism” sufficiently to glimpse a new 
world secured from both want and the per- 
petual threat of war. 


The Morals of Morale or the Principal 
of Principles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED GOSSETT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to speak briefly on the state of the Union, 
If I were to take a text for these remarks 
it would be: 

Righteousness exalteth a nation: but sin 
is a reproach to any people.—Proverbs xiv: 34. 


During the last several years we have 
been lectured continuously on home- 
front morale. There is nothing wrong 
with American morale that cannot be 
charged to American morals. Some of 
the reasons for this remark follow. 

First are some startling facts and 
figures given me this week by J. Edgar 
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Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. Incidentally, Mr. Hoo- 
ver has done more toward law enforce- 
ment and crime prevention in America 
than any other individual in this coun- 
try’s history. In referring to juvenile 
delinquency, Mr. Hoover states a prefer- 
ence for the term “adult delinquency” as 
parents are primarily responsible for the 
character of their children. Wherever 
the fault lies, figures recently released 
indicate moral decay in this country. 
According to F. B. I. figures, arrests of 
girls under 21 increased 55.7 percent in 
1942 over the 1941 figures. Among girls, 
arrests for drunkenness increased 39.9 
percent, disorderly conduct 69.6 percent, 
for prostitution and commercialized vice 
64.8 percent, and for other sex offenses 
104.7 percent. During 1943 arrests of 
girls under 21 years of age increased 47.9 
percent over the 1942 figure. As for boys, 
during 1943 for the first time in more 
than 10 years age 17 predominated in 
male arrests. In the 17-year-old group 
there were 27.7 percent more arrests in 
1943 than in 1942. Mr. Hoover tells me 
that at least a dozen times a week he gets 
reports of attempted sabotage by chil- 
dren of 15 years of age or younger. 

F. B. I. figures show that drunkenness 
during 1942 was 2% times greater than 
during 1932; that during 1942 more than 
16,000,000 offenses were entered of rec- 
ord, 1,436,000 of these being of a serious 
character, and that our crime bill is still 
more than $15,000,000,000 per year. 

Each year just prior to the President’s 
birthday ball a leading New York stage 
show is brought to Washington for a so- 
called command performance, showing in 
the capital city for one night only. This 
year’s command performance was en- 
titled “The Voice of the Turtle.” It was 
a sensuous, sexy performance featuring 
a soldier spending the night with a young 
lady whom he chanced to meet in the 
city. Notwithstanding its obscenity and 
immorality it was attended and ap- 
plauded by many of the leading people in 
Washington, We also glamorize deprav- 
ity on the screen. Apparently no big 
Washington function can be staged with- 
out the command attendance of a flock of 
so-called Hollywood stars, some of whom 
would have been expelled from the aver- 
age respectable American community of 
a generation ago. On stage and screen 
we tend to substitute vulgarity for humor 
and sordidness for art. 

Recently New York elected to her Su- 
preme Court for a term of 14 years, at 
a salary of $22,500 per year, an admitted 
associate of thugs, a judge who attributed 
his election to the influence of a racket- 
eer by the name of Costello. 

During this session of Congress there 
have been introduced in the House by 
Representative SABATH, of Chicago, III., 
and in the Senate by Senator Gurrey, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., bills to create a national 
lottery to be run by the Government for 
the purpose of raising revenue. Editorials 
have appeared in leading newspapers se- 
riously advocating the enactment of these 
bills, urging the Government to go into 
the gambling business and to become a 
teacher of vice to its people. A further 
logical step would be to license and op- 
erate for Government profit race tracks 
and houses of ill fame, 
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Within the last few days, perhaps the 
most brilliant economist and politician 
of Sweden, Senator Gunner Myrdal, has 
released a 2-volume, 1,400-page study 
of American democracy. This study was 
based on 5 years of research, in which 
the Swedish Senator was assisted by 75 
members of the staff of the Carnegie 
Foundation. The Senator, among other 
things, finds that while we are a highly 
idealistic people, we do not live up to our 
ideals. He states we are suffering from 
a century-long lag of public morals, and 
that while we are quick to pass many 
laws, we are equally quick to disregard 
and violate them, looking, in fact, with 
mild suspicion and contempt upon all 
laws, and thinking ourselves smart to 
escape from self-imposed inhibitions. 
He might have added that we have sub- 
stituted a false aristocracy of wealth for 
a real aristocracy of service. 

We are horrified by the thought that 
America’s best blood may again be spilled 
largely in vain. Only the basest scoun- 
drel could be indifferent to this possibil- 
ity. To suffer willfully or carelessly any 
impairment of the institutions for which 
our boys fight, to forfeit willfully or care- 
lessly any opportunity to preserve the 
peace which they will win, is unques- 
tionably criminal. Hundreds of books 
and thousands of booklets are now being 
published and additional thousands of 
speeches are now being made on the sub- 
ject of post-war planning. Yet few of 
these indulge in honest self-analysis or 
express concern over moral foundations, 
Should we not at this time take inventory 
of our moral resources and of our moral 
worth? Should we not determine wheth- 
er or not we have moral stamina to deal 
with social, political, and economic prob- 
lems here at home, as well as to dis- 
charge our international obligations? 
These things are vital not only in the 
winning of the war but also in the win- 
ning of the peace. 

We are not here compiling pious plati- 
tudes. We are simply restating funda- 
mental principles of human conduct, 
War, crime, and disease have always been 
the greatest enemies of humanity. First 
and foremost these problems are moral 
problems. All of history, both sacred and 
profane, teaches that individuals and na- 
tions alike ultimately prosper in accord- 
ance with their adherence to right prin- 
ciples. Individuals and nations alike de- 
cay and are destroyed from within. 
Moral break-down precedes morale 
break-down. 

Archeologists have recently deciphered 
some of the history of Nuzi, a nation 
existing 35 centuries ago on the site of 
ancient Iran. They find this nation per- 
ished because of the dishonesty and wick- 
edness of its public and private citizens. 
When Rome ruled the world the average 
Roman respected and lived up to a code 
of decent morals. In fact, the Pax Ro- 
mana, a century of relative world peate 
during an era of Roman dominance, was 
based upon two things—strength and jus- 
tice; the strength of Roman arms and 
the justice of Roman administration. 
But wealth and power ate away the moral 
fiber of the individual Roman citizen and 
of the Roman nation. When Romans no 
longer respected law, when they de- 
manded and accepted doles and bribes, 


when Roman homes became hotbeds of 
iniquity, then Rome was an easy prey for 
barbarians who were strong and tough 
through the discipline of hardship and 
denial. Tragic old Marshal Petain re- 
cently pronounced a fitting requiem over 
fallen France in these words, “Our spirit 
of enjoyment was stronger than our spirit 
of sacrifice. We wanted to have more 
than we wanted to give. We tried to 
spare effort and met disaster.” 

From ancient Nuzi to modern France 
the records are always the same. Nations 
and individuals alike reap whatsoever 
they sow. Destruction inevitably follows 
moral decay. The pages of history are 
littered with the records of men and na- 
tions who have confused values, who have 
ignored or defied moral laws. 

Unless shaken out of our indolence 
and lethargy, unless induced or driven to 
reverse our downward moral course, un- 
less inspired to a spiritual reawakening 
by the valor and heroism of our fighting 
youth, unless the dross of materialism is 
burned from our hearts by the fires of 
war, we are doomed to ignominious post- 
war defeat in our battles of peace. 

Both Napoleon and Voltaire had some- 
thing to say about the Lord being on the 
side of those with the heaviest artillery, 
Such has never been true. The laws of 
justice and right are as immutable as the 
law of gravity, otherwise we, even now, 
would be writhing under the heel of Axis 
domination. 

The difference between democracy 
and fascism is a difference between faith 
and fear. Democracy is based upon 
faith in human dignity and decency, 
while fascism assumes the degradation 
of man and the right to rule him through 
force and fear. Democracy can only 
flourish among people of good morals. 
Faith without works may die. Lacking 
in moral character, individuals and na- 
tions alike are unable to stand either ad- 
versity or prosperity. Without moral 
foundation there is no perspective upon 
which to build or plan. Without moral 
stamina there is always resort to tem- 
porary expediency, without regard to fu- 
ture consequences. The immoral per- 
son has no regard for either heredity or 
posterity. He ignores the lessons of the 
past and refuses to be responsible for the 
future. He submits to the whims and 
temptations of the present for easy liv- 
ing, for selfish advantage, for temporary 
gain. Lacking in public and private 
morals we fail to acknowledge any stew- 
ardship or trusteeship whatsoever, debt 
and duty become meaningless words, and 
ingratitude becomes a condition of mind. 

In America we brag about tolerance 
when often such tolerance is simply a 
lack of sincere convictions. Unless our 
pride or ego is wounded in some way we 
are never aroused even to express right- 
eous indignation. We know the wages 
of sin have always been and will ever be 
death, yet our gambling instinct leads us 
to hope that someone else will have to 
settle our accounts. 

To advocate international morality is 
not to advocate international softness. 
Our sins of omission have perhaps been 
greater than our sins of commission in 
this field. Seemingly we have always 
been appeasers and pussyfooters. We 
have permitted domestic and inter- 
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national crime to go unpunished, and in 
some cases actually to become respect- 
able. If there is to be a Pax Americana 
it must ke based upon not strength alone 
but also upon firmness and justice. Cul- 
prits, both national and international, 
must be made to account for their wrong- 
doing. Our morals must be positive 
rather than negative. 

Firmness and the punishment of evil 
is taught in Christian ethics, We have 
the story of Jesus driving the money 
changers from the temple. We know 
that Jehovah is-a God of war as well as 
a God of peace. Holy Writ is filled 
with accounts of the Almighty wreaking 
vengeance upon wrongdoers. We cite 
the flood, the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, the battles of Joshua under 
the Lord’s command as evidence of 
human desiruction on a basis of moral 
justification, 

But let us get back to America. If we 
continue to wink at immorality, if we 
continue to pray one way and act an- 
other, we will not only forfeit the lives 
of our boys now dying but the lives 
of boys yet unborn. Self-interest and 
Christian morality alike impose upon us 
today and tomorrow many solemn duties. 
Our churches must condemn and not 
condone sin. Our homes must teach 
love and loyalty, instead of being just 
places to eat, sleep, and change one’s 
clothes. Our schools must acknowledge 
that learning without virtue is self-de- 
struction and must teach first civic 
righteousness and individual responsibil- 
ity. Insofar as the state goes, we must 
be ever conscious of the truthfulness ex- 
pressed generations ago by the poet i 
the following verses: : 
What constitutes a state? 

Not high-raised battlement or labored 

mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate; 

Not cities proud with spires and turrets 

crowned; 
Not bays and broad-armed ports, 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies 

ride; 
Not starred and spangled courts, 

Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume 

to pride. 


No: Men, high-minded men, 
With powers as far above dull brutes en- 
dued 
In forest, brakes, or den, 
As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles 
rude, 
Men who their duties know, 
But know their rights, and, knowing, dare 
maintain; 
Prevent the long-aimed blow, and crush the 
tyrant 
While they rend the chain: 
These constitute a state. 


Free to Work and Save? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BARTEL J. JONKMAN 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
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ond, I include the following editorial from 
the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press of Feb- 
ruary 12, 1944: 

FREE TO WORK AND SAVE? 


There could be many worse slogans for our 
friends the Republicans, girding for battle 
against the fourth term, than the freedom 
to work, freedom to save” suggestion of Rep- 
presentative FRANK B. Kerre at Thursday 
night's Lincoln banquet in Grand Rapids. 

Mr. Keere expanded these freedoms some- 
what, urging a “government where there shall 
be freedom to work, freedom to save, freedom 
to engage in business or agriculture or the 
professions, freedom from the blighting hold 
and influence of excessive and unnecessary 
government regulation and direction,” leav- 
ing the Government’s own task simply that 
of “seeing to it that elements of special priv- 
ilege are restrained and controlled.” But the 
two primary freedoms mentioned first, the 
right to work and the right to save, are strong 
enough to stand by themselves as party 
planks 

Far too much attention has been paid the 
last few years to “freedom from want” as 
though that freedom, like free speech and 
assemblage and press and worship, was some- 
thing the Government ought always to pro- 
vide. The fear of want has been the principal 
fear appealed to by the present Administra- 
tion in getting votes. The promise of all 
sorts of “security” has been the great lure. 
It has differed little from the lure of the 
Roman politicians’ repeated distributions of 
free grain. It belongs in a society where the 
individual man has little to say or do about 
his future; where ambition is a hopeless 
will-o'-the-wisp, saving impossible, opportu- 
nity monopolized, anë the “right” to self-re- 
specting work something obtainable only 
by birth or the favor of the few. 

The United States has not been that kind 
of a country. The production which sup- 
ported its hundred and thirty millions has 
been a production created by self-respecting 
individual effort of independent citizens. 
They have relied upon themselves not only 
to make their own livings but to invent, 
improve, invest, and advance in their own 
pursuit of happiness. Take away these free- 
doms and the incentive disappears which 
produced enough to feed and house the pop- 
ulation, Something else then must be put 
in the place of that incentive. During war- 
time the substitution has been the patriotic 
urge. We have been engaged in a vast “made 
work” program to turn out, not useful and 
permanent wealth, but wealth to be blown 
to bits or sunk to the bottom of the sea. 
All war is a waste of wealth and a vast 
W. P. A. In this “made work” enterprise 
the Government has been the sole ultimate 
paymaster, whether directly or indirectly. 

We are now about to reconvert to peace- 
time industry. There will be a brief period 
of unemployment when we are changing 
back, to be succeeded by one of the busiest 
periods in our history. We shall be pro- 
ducing to fill the lacks of these years of 
priority and rationing—many lacks piled up 
during the war. The opportunity can again 
exist for free men to make their way in free 
industry, competing in service ana efficiency, 
self-respecting, self-investing, and reinvest- 
ing, saving seed money for tools and greater 
production and better living. But if govern- 
ment guaranties born out of a craven fear 
of want, are substituted for individual am- 
bition and effort, production will suffer and 
the result will be that less actual wealth will 
be created to divide among all of us. The 
urge of a self-reliant people will be emascu- 
lated by new guaranties and will-destroying 
protections. 

The fiber of the Nation had already been 
weakened by excessive pampering during the 
long depression years. We need to renew 
faith in ourselyes as men, if the American 
system is to have its chance again. 


The Republicans have their chance to say: 
“Government should get out of the road of 
men's ambition to make their own way in the 
world, make their own contribution of talent 
and brain in a free, competitive plan. It 
should not hamstring the field of investment 
by discriminatory taxation and excessive reg- 
ulation destroying the willingness to risk 
funds in expansion. It should not destroy 
men's impulse to save and make provision 
for their own future. It should not make the 
right to work a commodity monopolized by 
business agents and turned off and on in 
jurisdictional disputes or irresponsible walk- 
outs where a few can throw the many out of 
wages.“ 

Not all Republicans take this view. Some 
are as willing as any New Dealer to buy votes 
with Government pay-roll pap whether the 
Nation's condition requires pap or not. Some 
deny the value of saving and self-improve- 
ment either for industry or individuals, and 
believe in the notion of spending and taxing 
ourselves silly. Mr. Willkie's talk of doubling 
the war Budget when a vast part of it is 
already being wasted was not reassuring. 
But if the party would take Mr. KEEFE’S sug- 
gested freedoms—to work and save—and 
fight for them as the best way to assure 
freedom from want, it would have a telling 
point in the coming campaign. 


Conditions in Louisiana Internment 
Camps for Axis Prisoners of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES E. McKENZIE 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, below 
Ipresent a resolution adopted by the Ver- 
milion Post, No. 29, the American Legion, 
Department of Louisiana, I join this 
post in calling for a full and impartial 
investigation and, in order that justice 
may be done, we should let the chips fall 
where they may. 

The resolution was unanimously 
adopted by Vermilion Post, 29, American 
Legion, Department of Louisiana, at its 
regular meeting held on Wednesday, 
February 9, 1944, as follows: 


Whereas on Sunday, December 19, 1943, 
Walter Winchell, a news commentator, called 
to the attention of the F. B. I. conditions ex- 
isting in Louisiana camps for Axis prisoners. 
It was stated that prisoners were allowed to 
visit houses of ill repute.and other liberties; 
and 

Whereas the F. B. I. in taking note of this 
broadcast, immediately confirmed the state- 
ments made by the commentator, and stated 
that it knew of the condiion, but that it was 
the duty of the Provost General and not the 
F. B. I. to regulate conditions in internment 
camps; and 

Whereas the enemy submarines are stiil 
operating in the Gulf of Mexico, a ship hav- 
ing been reported sunk during the month of 
December; and 

Whereas the German Government has 
threatened to bring to trial members of our 
Army Air Forces who are interned in German 
prison camps, and hang them for bombing 
German cities; and 

Whereas we of Vermilion Post 29, American 
Legion, Department of Louisiana, have sons 
in the Army Air Forces, who some day may 
meet this same fate; and 
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Whereas we deplore and condemn the ones 
responsible for lending succor to our enemies: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Vermilion Post, 29, American 
Legion, Department of Louisiana, in regular 
meeting assembled, memorialize Congress to 
make a rigid investigation of the Louisiana 
internment camps for Axis prisoners of war, 
and if such conditions exist as reported, that 
the guilty party or parties be brought to trial 
and punished according to law; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent by registered mail to President Roosevelt, 
the Secretary of War, the Secretary of Navy, 
Attorney General Biddle, the two Senators 
from Louisiana, the Congressmen from the 
various districts of Louisiana, to Gov. Sam H, 
Jones of Louisiana, to the national head- 
quarters and Louisiana State department 
headquarters of the American Legion, to all 
newspapers in Vermilion Parish, La., and to 
Walter Winchell, 


Spruce Budworm 


8 EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include two letters received 
from C. S. Herr, chief forester, Brown 
Co., Berlin, N. H., and John H. Foster, 
State forester, Concord, N. H., respec- 
tively: 

FEBRUARY 9, 1944. 

Hoon, Sm: Within the last 5 years, 
serious outbreaks of spruce budworm have 
occurred in Canada, principally in the 
Province of Ontario, and to a lesser degree 
in Quebec. These devasted areas are moving 
generally eastward and southward toward 
the spruce-fir forests of the Northeast and 
Lake States. Over 90,000 square miles have 
been infested in Canada and the loss is esti- 
mated to be over $30,000,000. 

Heavy outbreaks of this insect occurred in 
Maine in 1920, and the presence of the insect 
is known in the Northeast but its exact loca- 
tion and quantities are not recorded. Our 
second growth softwood forests in the North- 
east are predominately balsam fir and are 
therefore seriously threatened. 

An effort is being made on the part of the 
landowners throughout the Northeast and 
Lake States to secure a Federal appropriation 
of $80,000 which would be a part of the 
entomology section of the agricultural &p- 
propriation bill. This fund to be used for— 

1, Detection service and surveys. 

2. Research in the distribution of insecti- 
cides from aircraft. 

3. Research in biological control. 

4. Prevention through forest management, 

This matter is urgent as our pulp and 
paper mills in New Hampshire utilize 517,000 
cords annually. The economic importance 
of the pulp and paper industry to New Hamp- 
shire is very apparent and anything which 
affects our supply of raw material is indeed 
serious. 

Please give this matter your consideration, 

Very sincerely yours, 
O. S. HERR, 
Chief Forester. 


— 


FEBRUARY 7, 1944. 
Dear Mr. Merrow: Foresters in the North- 
eastern States bordering on Canada are much 
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concerned by reports of new outbreaks of the 
spruce budworm in Quebec and Ontario. 
This insect has done untold damage as far 
back as 1880 but particularly during the 
period from 1910 to 1920 during which time 
it invaded northern New England. In east- 
ern Quebec and New Brunswick the kill of 
spruce and fir timber was tremendous. In 
the Gaspe country thousands of acres of dead 
timber give testimony today of the serious- 
ness of this epidemic. During the last 10 
years there has been little spread but we are 
now told that the budworm is on a rampage 
again with the more serious new outbreaks in 
Ontario. 

I do not understand it to be the purpose 
of our northern foresters or landowners to 
advocate specific or extensive expenditures of 
funds at this time. It is our belief that the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture should be taking steps to explore the 
means of combatting this pest. Numerous 
possible methods of attack require investi- 
gation to finally determine the cure. Sur- 
veys should be made in the Northeast and 
Lake States to determine the presence and 
extent of new infection. Use of certain in- 
secticides to be sprayed from the air need to 
be tested. Parasites not existent in the 
Northeast are known to assist in keeping 
budworm population down in other parts of 
the Dominion and should be collected and 
transplanted for our benefit in the States. 

- Experiments should be tried on selected test 
areas of some size by cutting all the market- 
able fir on the theory that this will immunize 
the areas against budworm attack on the 
spruce since fir is the more highly favored 
host. 

I do not know how much should be spent 
for these purposes the next fiscal year but it 
is estimated by private and State foresters 
that $80,000 should be made available, some 
of which might well be needed during May 
of the present year for aircraft spraying re- 
search. We know that the Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine has no funds 
to undertake any of this work and is in no 
position to initiate requests for appropria- 
tions. Dr. Annand, Chief of the Bureau, 
must be conversant with the situation in the 
past as well as acquainted with present dep- 
redations in Canada. The proper subcom- 
mittee of agriculture should give immediate 
attention so that a program can be presented 
with the approval of the Budget for consid- 
eration of the Appropriations Committee 
while there is yet time. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN H. Foster, 
State Forester. 


Germany’s Péace Plans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Boston Globe of February 
8, 1944: 

GERMANY’S PEACE PLANS 


While the tempo of the war quickens, 
and signs multiply that the blows raining 
upon the Germans will shortly assume the 
force of an avalanche, the Allied Commis- 


sion at London is weighing terms to be im- 
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posed upon the enemy at the hour he 
acknowledges defeat. 

This is a wise precaution, The problem 
of managing matters when the debacle ar- 
rives. for the Nazis will be simplified im- 
mensely if Britain, the United States, and 
Russia have hammered out agreement on this 
point beforehand, Thus far, drafts of plans 
drawn up by the British and our own Govern- 
ment have heen submitted to the Tripartite 
Commission for study. Russia is expected 
shortly to offer her own views on the same 
subject. 

One question of vital purport arises. What 
steps, if any, are the Allies proposing ta take 
to scotch the carefully-laid plans of the 
German military, and Junkers, for World 
War No. 3. With a tenacity characteristic of 
their past history, the powers-that-be in the 
Reich, even while they see clearly that the 
present war is being lost, are preparing for a 
more ensanguined tomorrow. 

The following excerpts from documents 
garnered by the French Underground Infor- 
mation Service, set forth ideas on this sub- 
ject entertained by German officials and 
organs which need no other identification 
than their names; 


“What does a temporary defeat matter if, 
through the destruction of people and ma- 
terial wealth in enemy countries, we are 
able to secure a margin of economic and 
demographic superiority even greater than 
before 1939? If we can succeed in doing this, 
this war will have been useful, since it will 
enable us, within the next 25 years, to wage 
another war under better conditions. Rus- 
sia will need that much time to repair the 
destruction we have wrought. We need not 
fear peace conditions similar to those we 
might have imposed ourselves, since our op- 
ponents will always be divided and disunited, 

“We must strive to introduce into the com- 
ing peace the seeds of future dissensions. 
Our enemies are aware that the 1920 formula 
of ‘making. Germany pay’ has neither sense 
nor value. We shall therefore furnish our 
enemies with a few squads of workers, we 
shall return to them a few unsold objects 
of art, plus our obsolete machinery, and we 
can always say that the stolen articles 
claimed by them were destroyed by their 
bombings. 

“It is necessary that we begin immediately 
to prepare a dossier as to the loot ‘destroyed 
by Anglo-American bombs,’ and time will 
do the rest. Our enemies will grow weary 
before we do. We shall have to organize a 
campaign of pity designed to induce them 
to send us needed supplies at the earliest 
possible moment. Above all we must hold on 
to the assets we have deposited in neutral 
countries.” (General Von Stulpnagel, com- 
mandant at Paris.) 


“Total destruction of our neighbors and 
their wealth is indispensable to our future 
victory. One of our great mistakes in 1918 
was to spare lives of civilians in enemy coun- 
tries. We Germans must number at least 
twice the total population of our neighbors. 
Therefore we shall be compelled to destroy 
at least one-third of the population of all 
adjacent countries. We can best achieve this 
through systematic malnutrition, in the end 
far superior to machine guns, for there is a 
limit as well as a disadvantage to mass mur- 
ders. Starvation works more effectively, 
especially among the young.” (Marshal von 
Rundstedt, to the Reich Bureau of Economic 
Warfare.) 

m 

“Our plundering must be methodical and 
organized; so that we may convert stolen 
articles into financial assets to be put away 
in places of safety. This plunder, combined 
with -the destruction. of factories -and ma- 
chineries, with deportations and scientific 
starvation applied to civilians, including chil- 
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dren, will enable us to stage a comeback in 
the not too distant future.” (General von 
Mannstein, in confidential circular dated 
September 1943.) 
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“We must destroy in other lands more than 
our enemies can destroy in Germany. 
Therefore, it is in our interest to have the 
wa. last as long as possible, as, the greater 
the destruction, the more effectively will 
economic and demographic chaos work to our 
advantage.” (Das Schwarze Korps, October 
14, 1943.) 

These samples of the mentality of those 
presently running Germany provide ample 
warning. They explain the manhunts in 
western Europe, the extermination policies 
applied in Russia, the hostage murders, and 
the wholesale looting and destruction of 
European culture now under way throughout 
the Continent. Any peace which leaves in- 
tact the German military machine, its Junker 
industrialist backers, and their cartels, or its 
underground formations now in training, will 
be but another delusion. 

UNCLE DUDLEY, 


The Republican Party, Its Traditions 
and the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following Lincoln Day ad- 
dress by the gentleman from Indiana 
LMr. LAFOLLETTE] : 


It is fitting that on the one hundred and 
thirty-fifth anniversary of the birth of Abra- 
ham Lincoln we Republicans of the Eighth 
District of Indiana should honor the memory 
of the greatest man the party ever produced 
and, in my opinion, the greatest man America 
has ever produced. It is fitting because this 
greatest of all Americans spent his form- 
ative years in the rolling hill country of 
Spencer County in this district. 

The environment in which men grow very 
often forms their character and shapes their 
destiny in much the same manner as a 
sculptor engaged in his creative work. For 
that reason we are justified in believing that 
not only the arduous demands of nature 
helped to form the character of Abraham 
Lincoln, but we are also entitled to believe 
that the simplicity, honesty, and ethical 
standards of the peoples with whom he grew 
up, helped to give him that appreciation of 
the fundamental dignity of man, the equality 
of man, and the high ethical standards and 
personal seif-effacement, which are nis out- 
standing characteristics. At the same time, 
just as we know that no sculptor can pro- 
duce a thing of beauty out of base, ugly, and 
false materials, so we know also that the 
boy Abe Lincoln brought with him into 
Spencer County, Ind., an inherent decency 
and greatness, which afforded an opportunity 
to the environment, of which we are justly 
proud, to work its ways upon a transcend- 
ently great soul. 

It is improper to memorialize the birth of 
a great leader if we do not understand and 
appreciate the significance of -his life and 
demonstrate, at the same time, not only an 
intent, but a capacity to emulate it. He 
taught us this truth at Gettysburg. We will 
desecrate his memory if we forget it. 
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The life of Abraham Lincoln is so com- 
pletely interwoven with the chain of events 
which brought the Republican Party into 
existence and with the beginnings of that 
party that it is eminently proper that in pay- 
ing respect to Lincoln we, the Republicans 
of the Eighth District of Indiana, who are 
the inheritors of the great traditions of that 
party, which he not only helped to formulate 
but which he emulated by his living, tonight 
renew our study of those traditions; that we 
may better understand them so that from 
this better understanding of the traditions 
of our party, of the forces which created it, 
and of the conditions under which Abraham 
Lincoln served the country as the leader of 
that party, we may better evaluate the true 
position which that party should occupy in 
this country today. 

By so doing we Republicans of this con- 
gressional district will escape the pitfall of 
reactions and negative criticism advanced by 
a few men in our party within this district 
and by too many men without it, in the name 
of Republicanism. Such men neither under- 
stand nor respect the traditions of our party. 
They manifest an ignorance of history and 
a capacity for blind hatred, approaching Val- 
landinghamism. If permitted to assume lead- 
ership in this district they will destroy us. 
We will not permit them to do so. 

The of the United States conclu- 
sively proves that the Republican Party is the 
hereditary possessor of the great democratic 
philosophy first given to America by Thomas 
Jefferson in the Declaration of Independence 
and extended by him and the other great 
liberals among the delegates to the Consti- 
tutional Convention into the Constitution of 
the United States. By tradition it is not the 
party of monopoly or oppression, but it is the 
party of the common man, It came into 
existence with the support of the industrial 
workers and the small farmers of the North, 
the so-called rag, tag, and bobtail of their 
generation, who rallied together to support 
the great moral issue of their day—that man 
should be free without regard to his color. 

By the year 1852, and from then until 
at least 10 years after the Civil War, the 
Democratic Party, which Jackson had named 
by dropping the name Republican from the 
party’s name, Democrat-Republican, had 
been completely captured by the representa- 
tives of the slave-owning aristocracy of the 
South and the representatives of capital of 
the North, who were enjoying not only the 
prosperity of trade with the plantation own- 
ers of the South, but the benefits also of 
a nominal abandonment by the South of its 
agitation for free trade, For, in exchange 
for the right to enjoy the benefits of the 
labor of the black man without wage, the 
southern slave-owning Democrats tacitly 
permitted tariff barriers to be placed upon 
the things they bought, in turn passing 
on the inequalities of this burden upon the 
backs of the black man who toiled for them 
for nothing. At the time our party came 
into existence, the Democratic Party was 
desecrating the memory of Jefferson and 
Jackson, and its party name had become 
but a snare and a delusion. On the other 
hand, the Whig Party, which had formerly 
been the vehicle of the special interests of 
the North was deserted by them, so that it 
was completely and decisively defeated in 
1852. The Whigs refused to acknowledge 
that the issue of slavery had to be met and 
not temporized with. They attempted, in- 
stead, to capture the support of all the 
dissident groups of their day, with weasel 
words and compromises. They disappeared. 
Let those who today advocate a similar 
course for our party in this district mark 
this well. 

The times demanded a new party. Coura- 
geous men founded one. 

The first Republican platform of 1856 
therefore began with these words: 

“Resolved, That, with our Republican 
fathers, we hold it to be a self-evident truth 


that all men are endowed with the inalien- 
able rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness; and that the primary object 
and ultimate design of our Federal Govern- 
ment were to secure these rights to all per- 
sons within its exclusive jurisdiction.” 

We Republicans of the Eighth District of 
Indiana have not forgotten that on the first 
informal ballot for Vice President at that 
convention, Abraham Lincoin was the sec- 
ond choice; and we have not forgotten that 
among the delegates to that convention were 
such men as Charles Francis Adams, David 
Wilmot, Alphonso Taft, Joshua Giddings, and 
Samuel C. Pomeroy; and we Republicans of 
the Eighth District of Indiana also know that 
Thomas Jefferson was elected President of 
the United States twice as a Democrat-Re- 
publican; that James Madison was elected 
twice as a Republican; that James Monroe 
was elected twice as a Republican; that Myers 
in his History of the Republican Party says 
“The Republicans took their platform from 
the old Jefferson-Jackson Democratic Party 
and placed a special emphasis upon the 
Declaration of Independence, the Northwest 
Ordinance, and other typically Jeffersonian 
measures.” Therefore we Republicans in 
southern Indiana, who understand the tradi- 
tions of our party, know to whom this plat- 
form of 1856 referred when it spoke of our 
“Republican forefathers.” 

And, we also know that Abraham Lincoln, 
speaking in Philadelphia on February 22, 
1861, on his way to Washington for his first 
inauguration, said this: 

“I have never had a feeling politically that 
did not spring from the sentiments embodied 
in the Declaration of Independence * * * 
it was not the mere matter of separa- 
tion * from the motherland, but that 
sentiment in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence which gave liberty not alone to the peo- 
ple of this country, but hope to all the world 
for all future time. It was that which gave 
promise that in due time the weights should 
be lifted from the shoulders of.all men and 
that all should have an equal chance.” 

Now, then, what do we learn here tonight 
as we reexamine the great tradition of this 
party? We learn that it came into existence 
not as the vehicle of economic oppression, 
not as the instrumentality of economic slay- 
ery, but that its founders were imbued com- 
pletely with and motivated solely by the 
great truths embodied in the Declaration of 
Independence and thereafter translated as a 
philosophy into the Constitution of our land. 
And we also know that the people who sup- 
ported this party through the terrible days 
of the Civil War, by their steadfast belief in 
the true principles of the Republican Party, 
by their steadfast desire to see its purposes 
effectuated and by their steadfast support of 
Abraham Lincoln, marched with him through 
Gethsemane, and in so doing furnished the 
first example to the world of a group of men 
bound together so resolutely in a political 
organization known as the Republican Party, 
that they willingly went as white men to 
battle other white men—and to die—in order 
that black men might be free. History no- 
where else records any other group of men so 
devoted to the cause of extending democracy 
into the field of economics and racial rela- 
tions and to the destruction of economic 
shackles. This then is our heritage. God 
granting us the strength, we shall not dese- 
crate it, 

But we Republicans of this congressional 
district also know that an opposition party 
cannot be only negative in its criticism; that 
it must offer a positive program to solve 
social and economic problems; that soldiers 
are more devoted to their duty than clvilians; 
that people will ferret out appeasement and 
defeatism and purely political oppositionism 
no matter how thickly coated with affirma- 
tion of patriotism and dishonest protesta- 
tions of obeisance to the Constitution. We 
know this because history proves it. 

Listen again to the voice of history. 
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On August 20, 1864, the Democratic Party 
met in convention at Chicago. It was the 
vehicle of the special interests whose great- 
est desire was the renewal of trade relations 
with the old order in the South. August Bel- 
mont, one of the richest men of his day, was 
their national chairman. The notorious 
traitor Vallandigham came out of Canada to 
manage that convention and to make the suc- 
cessful motion that General McClellan’s nom- 
ination be made unanimous. They adopted 
the most negative, defeatist platform ever 
adopted by a political party in all of our 
history. They sent their candidate, a dis- 
satisfied Union general, upon that platform 
before the American people. They were ig- 
nominiously overwhelmed in that election, 
but what is more pointed, they never elected 
another Democratic President until 1884, 
when they elected Grover Cleveland, all this 
despite the fact that we Republicans must 
admit that the corruption which was rife in 
the administration of Grant assumed the 
proportion of national scandal, 

Listen to but some of the provisions of 
that Democratic platform of 1864: 

“Resolved, That this convention does ex- 
plicitly declare, as the sense of the Ameri- 
can people, that after 4 years of failure to 
restore the Union by the experiment of war, 
during which, under the pretense of a mili- 
tary necessity or war power higher than the 
Constitution, the Constitution itself has been 
disregarded in every part and public liberty 
and private right alike trodden down, and the 
material prosperity of the country essentially 
impaired—justice, humanity, liberty, and the 
public welfare demand that immediate ef- 
forts be made for a cessation of hostilities, 
with a view to the ultimate convention of 
the States, or other peaceable means, to the 
end that, at the earliest practicable moment, 
peace may be restored on the basis of the 
Federal Union of the States. 

“Resolved, That the aim and object of the 
Democratic Party is to preserve the Federal 
Union and the rights of the States unim- 
paired, and they hereby declare that they 
consider that the administrative usurpation 
of extraordinary and dangerous powers not 
granted by the Constitution * * the 
suppression of freedom of speech and of the 
press the open and avowed disre- 
gard of State rights * * + is calculated to 
prevent * * the perpetuation of a Gov- * 
ernment deriving its Just powers from the - 
consent of the governed. 

“Resolved, That the shameful disregard of 
the administration to its duty in respect to 
our fellow citizens who are and long have 
been prisoners of war and in a suffering con- 
dition, deserves the severest reprobation on 
the score alike of public policy and common 
humanity. 

“Resolved, That the sympathy of the Dem- 
ocratic Party is heartily and earnestly ex- 
tended to the soldiers of our Army and sail- 
ors of our Navy who are and have been in 
the fleld and on the sea under the flag of our 
country, and, in the event of its attaining 
power, they will receive all the care, protec- 
tion, and regard that the brave soldiers and 
sailors of the republic have so nobly earned.” 

Listen to the Republican Platform of 1864: 

“We pledge ourselves as Union men, ani- 
mated by the common sentiment and aiming 
at a common object, to do everything in our 
power to aid the Government in quelling by 
force of arms the rebellion now raging against 
its authority. 

“That we approve the determination of 
the Government of the United States not to 
compromise * * + or to offer any terms 
of peace except such as may be based upon 
* © ‘unconditional surrender.” 

Abraham Lincoln was overwhelmingly 
elected on that platform and for the next 
20 years the people of the country entrusted 
our party with the reins of the National 
Government. 

Those who can read—let them read; those 
who can hear—let them hear, 
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We the people of the Eighth District of 
Indiana speaking only for ourselves do here- 
by declare that we can both read and hear. 

And so we know as a matter of historical 
truth that the Republican Party came into 
existence as the party of the common man 
and as a party with a constructive program, 
designed to meet squarely the issues of the 
day; and therefore, from the history of our 
party, we know that within 6 years after it 
came into existence, at a meeting of 53 peo- 
ple in the little town of Ripon, Wis., it elected 
as its candidate for President, the greatest 
man the Americas have ever produced, it 
destroyed the institution of slavery, it freed 
the black man, and it remained continuously 
in power for 24 years, solely by virtue of the 
impetus which it obtained from the construc- 
tive greatness of its initial principles. 

We also know from a study of history of this 
party that its great leaders have consistently 
been in the forefront of all campaigns for 
international cooperation, and that no mem- 
ber of this party in all of its history worthy 
of the name of leadership has ever been an 
advocate of a negative, inept foreign policy 
for this Nation, 

On the contrary, this party, in its earliest 
days, evidenced its capacity for constructive 
thinking on matters of foreign policy. In 
that same eventful election of 1864, in the 
midst of the greatest domestic crisis in the 
country’s history, Lincoln and the founders 
of our party, still had the constructive vision 
to denounce in our party's platform the at- 
tempt of Napoleon the Third to destroy Mex- 
ican freedom and to establish Maximilian as 
the symbo. of monarchy in this hemisphere. 
And in that same year, the Democratic Party 
was so blinded by its negative defeatism that 
it indirectly condoned that awful threat to 
hemispheric freedom with a platform which 
was silent on that tremendous issue. 

Again today, those who can read—let them 
read. 

We know also that in 1881 James G. Blaine, 
as the Secretary of State of President Gar- 
field, fathered the principle of South Ameri- 
can cooperation, and that again, as Secre- 
tary of State in the Cabinet of Indiana’s 
own President, Benjamin Harrison, Blaine 
completed the first multipowered interna- 
tional agreement with reference to the kill- 
ing of seals in the Bering Sea; that he advo- 
cated the abrogation of the Bulwer-Clayton 
Treaty, which would have prevented our 
building the Panama Canal; that our party, 
unde the leadership of Harrison and Blaine, 
advocated the building of a canal through 
Nicaragua at a time when the nations of 
Europe were attempting to obtain conces- 
sions to build one through Panama without 
our cooperation or consent. We know that 
our party built the Panama Canal. That it 
instituted in the Philippines the most pro- 
gressive policy toward the yellow man the 
white man ever instituted. We know that 
not only ex-President Taft, but also Theodore 
Roosevelt—the greatest leader produced by 
our party after the death of Lincoln—advo- 
cated the adherence of our country to the 
League of Nations and a constructive policy 
toward that proposal designed to make it 
workable and equitable. 

And, if any man would deny that, we quote 
to him the following from a public letter of 
ex-President Taft published in the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger of January 15, 1919: 

The last editorial of Colonel Roosevelt on 
the League of Nations, posthumously pub- 
lished, is one of the most important he ever 
wrote. It is important in its useful sugges- 
tions and limitations as well as in the spirit 
of constructive statesmanship which prompt- 
ed it and shines through it. 

“His attitude toward the problems in- 
volved in the League may well furnish an ex- 
ample to the doubters and opponents. Let 
them treat the League as something in its 
purpose to be desired, and let them lend 


their thoughts not devising and imaging ob- 
jections but to finding alternative substi- 
tutes in its structure which will not be sub- 
ject to their own objections.” 

From this review of our party’s history, we 
again know that the leaders of the Republi- 
can Party are worthy of the name, from Abra- 
ham Lincoln down to the present time, have 
not been carping, negative critics, but men of 
vision, constructively proposing and execut- 
ing both domestic and foreign policies cal- 
culated to give hope not only to the oppressed 
people of our land, but to the oppressed, 
hopefully waiting peoples of the world. 

We, the Republicans of the Eighth District 
of Indiana, also know that ours is the party 
which, in the latter part of the Nineteenth 
Century and the early part of the Twentieth 
Century, advocated and enacted laws against 
the growth of monopolies and gave them the 
most vigorous enforcement under the admin- 
istration of Theodore Roosevelt that they 
have ever been given since their enactment. 
In the Eighth District of Indiana, where we 
know the history of our party, we know that 
in 1904, at Chicago, the Republican Party 
unanimously nominated Theodore Roosevelt 
as its candidate for President and sent him 
before the country upon a platform which 
contained the following provisions: 

“Laws enacted by the Republican Party, 
which were intended for the protection of 
the public against unjust discrimination or 
illegal encroachment of vast aggregation of 
capital, have been fearlessly enforced by a 
Republican President, and new laws insur- 
ing reasonable publicity as to the operations 
of great corporations and providing addi- 
tional remedies for the prevention of discrim- 
ination in freight rates, have been passed by 
a Republican Congress. 

We also know that with Theodore Roose- 
velt running as the candidate of our party on 
that platform, the people of America gave 
us the most tremendous victory which our 
party had obtained at any time following the 
Civil War era. 

It is satisfying to review history because, 
by £0 doing, we analyze the past, we learn 
our traditions and we observe the decisions 
made by men in the past which led both to 
success and failure. We have learned to- 
night, above all things, that our party came 
into power because there was a surging de- 
mand by people to extend the concept of 
freedom which is but a demand that we ex- 
tend democracy or the Christian ethic into 
a new field of human relations. From this 
study, we learn above all things that life 
is dynamic, not static; that the great people 
of history are those who have acted con- 
structively In a time of social upheaval and 
crisis, and we have particularly learned from 
this study tonight that men will follow and 
give political rewards only to those who 
offer them a constructive program. 

But it is futile and completely negative 
for us to learn the truths of history and then 
fail to act upon them. These truths are 
valuable only if we analyze the conditions of 
our own times, see whether there is an an- 
alogy between the present and the past, and 
then, if we would be men worthy of the 
name, we must courageously apply the les- 
sons of the past to the present. Again his- 
tory is a relative term, it is both remote and 
immediate, and again I say to you that much 
has taken place within our time which will 
enable us to profit from our mistakes and to 
chart for ourselves in the Eighth District of 
Indiana, a policy for the future calculated to 
bring success. 

Today revolutionary forces are at work all 
over the world, people are consciously or sub- 
consciously seeking greater freedom from 
both political and economic oppression. The 
peoples of continental Europe, mentally sat- 
urated with various materialistic philoso- 
phies, have sought to solve their problems by 
various forms and various degrees of totali- 
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tarian or dictatorial governments. In our 
country, we are seeking to solve this prob- 
lem under the philosophy of democracy, the 
application of which in the field of govern- 
ment is fundamentally expressed through 
the Declaration of Independence which, as 
Republicans, we have learned tonight was 
the basic creed of our founding fathers. In 
the field of economics, we believe that de- 
mocracy will best be expressed by developing 
and expanding along democratic principles 
that form of economic life which we call the 
capitalistic system. So we know that today 
the fundamental issue confronting the 
American people is a democratic solution of 
the problems inherent in a capitalistic econ- 
omy; just as at the time our party came into 
existence, the issue confronting the Ameri- 
can people was the question of slavery, which 
involved in it both the extension of de- 
mocracy to give black men civil rights and 
also the extension of democracy in the field 
of economics to give them economic freedom, 
by destroying forever the idea that any hu- 
man being could possibly be a chattel, the 
subject of an agreement of barter and sale 
and doomed to labor without monetary re- 
compense for his services. ‘ 

Under these circumstances, what did the 
founders of our party do? They proposed 
initially very reasonable remedies—first, that 
the institution of slavery should not be ex- 
tended into any States formed out of Federal 
lands; second, that the union of States must 
be preserved; and as the conflict developed 
in intensity, they declared finally in their 
platform of 1864, that when the Union was 
restored, the institution of slavery must be 
abandoned by the enactment of a constitu- 
tional amendment abolishing it forever in 
every State in the Federal Union. 

These were constructive proposals. Some 
of these proposals were first stated in 1856, 
restated in 1860, and stated in their final 
form in 1864. Then, as now, there was waste 
and extravagance in the conduct of the Goy- 
ernment under the Democratic administra- 
tions of 1852 and 1856, so that the Republican 
platform of 1860 contained this now so fa- 
miliar plank: 

“That the people justly view with alarm 
the reckless extravagance which pervades 
every department of the Federal Government; 
that return to rigid economy and account- 
ability is indispensable to arrest the system- 
atic plunder of the Public Treasury by fa- 
vored partisans, while the recent startling 
developments of frauds and corruptions at 
the Federal metropolis show that an entire 
change of administration is imperatively de- 
manded.“ 

Of course the people of 1860 knew, as we 
know, that waste and extravagance in the 
conduct of government, and the resultant 
increased tax burden, always falls eventually 
upon the backs of those who labor on the 
farm, in the factory, and in the office, and 
produce and distribute the material wealth 
of a country. And the Republicans of 1860 
rightfully denounced that waste and ex- 
travagance. But, the lesson which history 
teaches us is this—that waste and extrava- 
gance were but an incidental issue before 
the American people; that the burning issue 
was the question of slavery. So that it is in- 
evitably true that it was the forthright, 
head-on meeting of that issue by the Repub- 
lican Party in 1860 that brought about the 
election of Abraham Lincoln and not the 
provision in its platform denouncing waste 
and extravagance in government—the Re- 
publican Party was victorious because it an- 
nounced a constructive program, calculated 
to meet the problems of the day. 

Because we know these facts of history and 
because we know that the people of this Dis- 
trict, and, indeed, the people of America, know 
well the failings of the present administra- 
tion, we know ‘also that we will not be vic- 
torious in 1944 if we limit ourselves solely, 
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as Republicans, to reviewing and denouncing 
the failures and errors, both of omission and 
commission, of this administration. If we 
did not know this by a study of remote his- 
tory, we still know that the Republican Party 
of 1936 and in 1940 has repeatedly called 
these things to the attention of the American 
people and that the American people, by their 
vote, have said, in substance: 

“Yes; we know these things are true; we 
don't like them, but the great issue before 
us today and the great issue before the world 
today, is the solution of the economic and 
political problems of our country and of the 
world thrcugh the application of the Chris- 
tian philosophy and ethic, inherent in the 
concept which we know as democracy. What 
do you Republicans propose to do about 
that?” 

Just as we know that the proposals of our 
Republican forefathers were forthright, even 
radical proposals for their times, we also 
know that our Republican forefathers were 
denounced as radicals and crackpots and 
people unfit to administer the National Gov- 
ernment by the people of their times, who 
either were unwilling to admit that the ques- 
tion of slavery had to be solved, or who sought 
to avoid or stave off a forthright solution. 
But we also know that because our party then 
offered the people of America the only hope 
of solving the burning question of their time, 
they turned to it, despite those denunciations, 
as the party best qualified to govern and to 
solve that problem. 

And so tonight we, the Republicans of the 
Eighth District of Indiana, speaking for our- 
selves alone, know that if this party is to 
be true to its traditions, that if this party is 
to be successful, that if this party is to justify 
its existence as a political vehicle and me- 
dium through which people can work out the 
solutions of their problems under law, that 
We must, and we shall, offer to the people of 
this district, a constructive program, calcu- 
lated to help solve both the domestic and 
foreign policies which to date have been met 
by this administration only by palliatives 
and expediencies. 

And, finally, we Republicans of the Eighth 
District of Indiana, know that when we are 
true to the traditions of our party, the people 
of this district will accept us and we will 
enjoy political success. In 1942 we sent our 
candidates before the people of every town- 
ship, of every city, and of every county in 
this district and we said to them, “We are 
not the party of the special interests, tra- 
ditionally we are the party of the poor, 
the oppressed, the decent, the hard-working 
and the frugal. Give us your suffrage and 
we will demonstrate that fact.” And the 
people believed us, and we in the Eighth 
District of Indiana know that throughout 
this district we attained the confidence of 
the people and greater political success than 
we had had in 12 years. 

And we did more than that. We went to 
the Republicans of the State of Indiana and 
said, “Demonstrate to the people of Indiana 
that this party again is on the path of its 
traditions and that it is the party of the com- 
mon man.” And we nominated at the Re- 
publican State convention, from Clark 
County, Ind., and placed on the State Re- 
publican ticket, the first man from the ranks 
of union labor who had ever been a State 
candidate in the history of the Republican 
Party in the State of Indiana. And that 
man, your own Thomas E. Williams, in the 
election of 1942 obtained the greatest major- 
ity of any candidate which the Republican 
Party offered to the voters of our State. 

And, if you will permit me to personalize— 
as the candidate of the Republican Party 
for the Congress of the United States, I told 
the people of this district that I understood, 
respected, and believed in the true traditions 
of the Republican Party; that I understood 
that it was not the party of monopoly and 
oppression, that it had come into existence as 


the party of the “rag, tag, and bobtail” and 
the party dedicated to the cause of freedom, 
and that whenever it had remained true to 
those traditions it had been successful and 
earned the respect and applause of the people 
of this country; and that God giving me 
strength in the performance of my duties in 
the Congress of the United States. I would 
attempt to remain true to those traditions, 
And the people of this district believed me. 
Again, for the first time in 12 years, our 
party elected a Republican to the Congress 
of the United States to represent the Eighth 
District of Indiana. 

During the last year there have been some 
few, who, not knowing the traditions of our 
party, have denounced me because I have 
chosen as my republicanism, the republican- 
ism of Abraham Lincoln and the founders 
of this party. But I want to say that I am 
convinced that those efforts have been in 
vain, and that all of the people of this dis- 
trict, without regard to party, who earnestly 
desire, in this time of war and great social 
upheaval, that a better society come out of 
it, have given me their confidence so un- 
stintingly, that tonight I stand before this 
audience—and I hope I speak to a greater 
audience—and say: 

“I am proud to represent you, the people 
of the Eighth District of Indiana. You are 
a great people; you are still the same kind 
of people who helped shape the character of 
Abraham Lincoln; you are true descendants 
of the decent, courageous people who helped 
create this Republican Party; you are the 
honorable, worthy, inheritors of its most 
sacred traditions. 

“No man in America today represents a 
greater ora finer constituency.” 


Lincoln Day Address 
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Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following address de- 
livered by me on February 12, 1944: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, no 
one ever deserves all the fine things said about 
him when he is introduced to speak. I am 
glad that I accepted the invitation to come 
into your midst, and I hope that we may all 
have a profitable time together. 

These are the days when Republicans are 
very ready and willing to stand up and be 
counted, regardless of what the President 
might say to the contrary. These are the 
days when the Republican Party is really the 
hope of the Nation. God pity the Nation if 
there were no one among us but New Dealers. 
I heard Uncle Joe Cannen say once that he 
would rather turn his children over to a step- 
mother than to turn the country over to the 
Democrats, However, inefficient+as they 
might have been, they could hardly be com- 
pared to this outfit that is now scuttling the 
ship of state, The real Democrats of the 
Nation are fast repudiating those who now 
operate the Government, and many of the 
real Democrats will find it convenient to sup- 
port the Republican Party this year. 

It is a pleasure to come into the district 
so ably represented by my good friend, WILSON 
D. GILLETTE. Mr. GILLETTE has been a regular 
and a stalwart Republican who always can be 
counted upon. There is no doubt that he 
will be reelected by a big vote. 
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It is a pleasure to come into the district 
that was represented so long and so faithfully 
by my very distinguished friend, Mr. Rich. 
You may think that we Congressmen are 
much given to praising and flattering those 
who-have served with us. That is not the 
case with me tonight. A successful Con- 
gressman always has some good character- 
istics. In fact, he must have many good 
traits of mind and heart to achieve the 
distinction which WILSON GILLETTE and 
Robert Rich enjoyed in Washington. Bril- 
liance and ability are good assets for a Con- 
greesman but they are not absolutely neces- 
sary assets. Good character is the most es- 
sential asset. There is no place in the world 
where the demagogue and the unreliable are 
so quickly cataloged as in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. I am glad that Mr. Rich is to 
be your candidate again. There is no ques- 
tion but that he will be reelected and there 
is no question but that he will be gladly 
received by his colleagues on the floor of 
the House. He made for himself a Nation- 
wide reputation by his demand that the Gov- 
ernment cease its wastefulness and return 
to the practices of thrift and honesty. Nearly 
every day Robert Rich stood up on the floor 
of the House and called attention to the ex- 
travagance with which the Government was 
being operated. His laconic query: “Where 
are you going to get the money?” has given 
him a reputation that few Congressmen have 
ever attained. Iam sure that when he comes 
back, he will still be accorded the privilege 
of asking that question if the New Deal is 
still in power. But if the Republicans are 
in power he will no doubt devote himself 
to the task of helping all Republicans to get 
the money to pay for the folly of these 
wastrels who have placed upon the backs of 
the Nation the greatest debt under which 
any Nation ever staggered in the history of 
the world. 

I hope that I may be back in Congress and 
if I am I shall be glad to welcome Mr. Rich 
into our followship once more. The great 
State of Pennsylvania proved her Republi- 
canism again by electing two Republican 
Congressmen just a few days ago. I was glad 
to welcome them to Washington. 

All. over the Nation tonight in the cities 
and in the county seat towns and in many 
rural communities, meetings similar to this 
one are being held. Republicans are militant 
and they should be because I predict and 
hope that they are about to receive a re- 
sponsibility greater than that ever assumed 
by any other party in the history of the coun- 
try. Whoever cleans up the mess made by 
Roosevelt and his wild theorists will assume 
a task that would be unwelcomed by anyone 
except genuine patriots, 

February is the birth month of two of the 
world’s mightiest men. Lincoln with his 
usual fairness speaking once of Washington 
said: “Washington—tke mightiest name on 
earth.” We can safely and proudly say to- 
night: “Washington and Lincoln—the two 
mightiest names on earth.” History will sup- 


port us in this statement. The growth of 


freedom and liberty on the earth as meas- 
ured in the affections of the peoples of all 
countries toward these two men will ulso 
support us in this statement. A kind Provi- 
dence guided Washington and gave him the 
courage and fortitude necessary to establish 
the Nation. A kind Providence also gave 
Abraham Lincoln the wisdom to save the 
Nation and the patience to bind up the 
Nation's wounds, 

We as a Nation have always felt that Provi- 
dence has intervened in our behalf, and we 
hope that in spite of the grievous manner in 
which our leaders have sinned in the past 
12 years that we can still feel that there is 
truth in the words of the poet when he said: 


“Judge not the Lord with feeble sense, 
But trust Him for His grace, 
Behind a frowning providence 
He hides a smiling face.” 
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Lincoln was the gift of providence to the 
Nation in its second great crisis. Those days 
were similar to these in that in both cases 
the Nation was moving away from its great 
anchorage, the Constitution. Lincoln was a 
young man when Henry Clay and Daniel Web- 
ster were guiding the ship of state. Lin- 
coln followed closely the activities of Henry 
Clay as he developed the Missouri Com- 
promise and as he held back with fine states- 
manship the tide that inevitably would carry 
us into war. He knew the developments in 
Clay's life that gave to him the title of the 
“Great Pacificator.” When Clay laid off his 
mantle as the leader of the protective tariff 
forces of the Nation, Lincoln was ready to 
assume it. Lincoln also followed closely the 
activities of Daniel Webster. Lincoln was a 
Member of Congress at about that time and 
he may have heard Daniel Webster make the 
great speech in which he said “Liberty and 
Union, now and forever, one and inseparable.” 
Whether Lincoln heard these words or not, it 
became his solemn duty and responsibility 
as President of the United States to prove 
that liberty and union were one and in- 
separable as he guided our Nation through 
the Civil War. 

With Clay and Webster gone, the Nation 
drifted as a ship without a rudder. Then 
it was that the Whig Party lost its grip and 
went to pieces. The Democratic Party also 
became divided and a weak, vacillating Bu- 
chanan permitted the country to drift into 
a whirlpool of indecision and discontent 
which led us into the maelstrom of war. 

Then it was that Abraham Lincoln raised 
his voice as one crying in the wilderness. In 
his speech before the Republican convention 
in 1856, he called the country back to its 
anchorage—the Constitution. That speech, 
known as the lost speech, considered by 
many as his greatest speech, and of which 
there is no authentic record, established him 
as a leader competent to take the place of 
Washington and Hamilton and Jefferson—all 
of whom were strong in their support of the 
Constitution. As Andrew Jaskson had 
threatened to hang John C. Calhoun for his 
threats to draw away from the Constitution, 
so Abraham Lincoln said that a nation 
divided against itself cannot stand and he 
said that he would sooner be assassinated 
than to yield his allegiance to the Con- 
stitution. 

As the Constitution was the foundation of 
the Republic in the days of Washington £o 
it was the foundation upon which Lincoln 
builded the Republican Party and so it must 
be the foundation of the party which again 
will restore the Government to the people. 

For the past 11 years, things have been 
different. I never thought I would live to see 
the day when the Chief Executive, spurred 
on by adherence to foreign ideologies, would 
with subtle persistence circumvent the strict 
application of the Constitution. 

I was terribly shocked as a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee when he sent a 
letter to Judge Hu, one of my colleagues on 
that committee, in which letter he encour- 
aged Judge HILL to force the passage of a 
certain bill regardless of reasonable doubts of 
its constitutionality. The whole country was 
-shocked by his persistence in trying to pack 


the Supreme Court by most unconscionable _ 


methods, and in the fact of positive consti- 
tutional inhibitions. Repeatedly have we 
seen our Chief Executive smirk and quip 
about the horse and buggy days but my 
friends, truth and honesty are unchanging 
virtues. They are as eternal as God himself 
and no one can long prosper who flaunts 
these virtues and substitutes on their stead 
subtle innuendo and happy ambiguities. Our 
Government cannot endure if we abandon 
the Constitution. When the Constitution is 
cut from under us we fall. When we move 
from our constitutional foundation we fall. 
While in the days when Lincoln was called 
to the helm the times were similar in many 


respects to our times; still there was one very 


noticeable difference. In those days there was 
no subtle effort to undermine and to destroy 
the great principles upon which the Republic 
was established. The Constitution of the 
Southern Confederacy was very similar to our 
Constitution. It was an honest difference 
among the States growing out of an institu- 
tion which was always wrong. No one could 
honestly champion slavery but it had so en- 
trenched itself that its eradication was not 
easy to accomplish. But in this day, there 
is in the Nation a sinister movement which, 
if permitted to carry on, would change our 
form of Government. 

Foreign ideologies, as represented by the 
Frankfurters and the Hillmans, the Tugwells 
and the Browders and encouraged by the New 
Deal administration and even by the Presi- 
dent and the First Lady of the land, have be- 
come so strong as to be areal menace. Some- 
thing must be done about it. It has become 
so strong and so cbnoxious that a great many 
and, I think, by far the best and most sub- 
stantial element in the Democratic Party, 
is now ready to break away. It has become 
so obnoxious that the President has said the 
New Deal is dead. We agree that the New 
Deal in name is dead but those who cham- 
pioned it are yet alive and as busy as ever. 
They are becoming more militant every day 
and they are welding their forces together 
and the Communist Party is increasing its 
activity in all parts of the country. 

These New Dealers of this faith are now 
occupying thousands of high positions in the 
Government and are close advisers of the 
President and have great influence in the 
President’s cabinet. Among those who repre- 
sent us in foreign countries, this element 
operates continucusly. When I consider the 
class and character of many of the men who 
have free access to the White House and the 
class and character of many honest men who 
never darken the door of the White House. 
I feel that it is only natural that many of 
the leading Democrats of the Nation have 
turned their faces against the New Deal. 

There is no question but that in the coun- 
try there is a tremendous resurgence of sen- 
timent toward the great fundamentals in 
government that made cur country great. 
This resurgence is coming together from all 
directions and in all walks of life. I hope 
that the Republican Party may in the next 
few months conduct itself in such a way as 
to command the confidence of the patriotic 
people of the Nation who will restore it to 
power. It is time to drive the money chang- 
ers from the temple. America is a great 
country. Dishonesty and chicanery are not 
characteristics of greatness. We have no rec- 
ord that Washington and Lincoln turned the 
White House over to the Earl Browders and 
the Harry Bridges and the Sidney Hillmans 
of their day. 

So, my friends, while things are in a ter- 
rific turmoil, I think I can see the dawn of 
a new day. You will remember the story in 
the Bible of the king who sent his messenger 
into a foreign field to bring back some infor- 
mation, and as he sat against the wall look- 
ing into the distance he saw the messenger 
coming and guessed from the manner of his 
movements that he was bringing good tid- 
ings. And then the king exclaimed: “Beau- 
tiful upon the mountain are the feet of him 
that bringeth good tidings.” 

I should hope that I might be a messenger 
of that kind for I do feel that I can bring 
you good tidings. I feel certain that next 
year when we will be holding these Lincoln 
Day celebrations we will be holding them 
under a Republican administration. I think 
that this resurgence of sentiment that I have 
mentioned is an irresistible force that will 
reestablish the affairs of the Nation upon a 
firm foundation according to the blueprints 
set out in the Constitution. 

When the impartial historian has written 
the story of the New Deal I fancy he will say 
that our Nation must have been a nation of 
great vitality to have withstood the terrific 
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strain that was placed upon it by Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and his followers. 

In every great political conflict there has 
been one great issue. Lincoln took the posi- 
tion that liberty and union were one and in- 
separable and that the States could not sep- 
arate from the Union. McKinley took the 
position that for America to be great it must 
learn to depend upon itself and not depend 
upon other nations. It must protect its own 
industries. McKinley won and the Nation 
entered an era of prosperity that made it the 
greatest commercial nation in the world. In 
the days of Wilson the country considered 
whether we should tie ourselves up in Euro- 
pean quarrels and the people spoke emphati- 
cally. In these days the question is whether 
the Government in Washington shall dictate 
every activity of the people or whether this is 
yet a country of the people set up by the 
people for the protection and benefit of the 
people. 

Personally I still believe that the most po- 
tent sentence in any American history book 
is the preamble to the Constitution, which 
says: 


vs: 

We, the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect Union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide 
for the common defense, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America.” 

Let-us now proceed to consider the prac- 
tical problems which confront us. They are 
many and varied. Some of them have come 
to us because of the war but many of them 
have their origin in the desire of the New 
Deal to change our form of government. 
International problems have naturally be in- 
creased and intensified because of the war. 
The tendency of the New Deal has been de- 
cidedly toward dictatorship, which is evi- 
denced by the growth of bureaucracy. At 
present there are over 3,000,000 civilian em- 
ployees in the Government. In the State of 
Ohio there are a hundred thousand Federal 
employees while that great State operates 
its own business with about 20,000. No doubt 
the same is true of Pennsylvania but in 
greater proportion because Jor Gurrey him- 
self, I presume, would be responsible for 
placing many hundreds in this State if he 
packed all the departments as he did the 
Bituminous Coal Commission. It was his 
conduct in that respect that contributed 
greatly to set the coal industry back many 
years because of the failure of Congress to 
extend the life of the Coal Commission laws. 
That helped to put the coal industry into 
the hands of the Government. 

I hope you will rid yourself of Joe because 
I can conceive of no greater service any one 
could render dear old Pennsylvania. My, 
what a contrast between hinr and Senator 
George Wharton Pepper and Senator Dave 
Reed and Senator Jim Davis. 

Although many of us in Washington have 
been putting up the cry against bureaucracy 
T am still afraid that the American people 
do not appreciate its danger. Today there 
are hundreds of alphabetical combinations 
that overlap each other in wastefulness and 
extravagance. Government by directive 
touches as many people today as does goy- 
ernment by statute. In fact, nobody escapes 
these thousands of alphabetical directives. 
This bureaucracy has changed our form of 
government as far as the power and influence 
of the President’s Cabinet is concerned 

I dare say that many of you cannot name 
the President’s Cabinet. Sometimes I must 
think a little in naming them. The reason 
is that many of them have been relieved 
of their official functions, For instance, 
we have not heard from Madam Perkins 
doing anything for months. We never hear 
the Department of Commerce mentioned, 
and I myself do not know who is the real 
Secretary of Commerce. Likewise, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture had as well be back on 
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his farm in Iowa or Indiana, wherever he 
comes from. The Secretary of the Treasury 
is not Morgenthau; it is Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and Randolph Paul. Since Jim Farley 
left the Postmaster General's office nobody 
knows who is the Postmaster General. And 
so it goes. The President has taken Jimmy 
Byrnes and Fred Vinson and Marvin Jones 
from their places on the bench and has given 
to them authority that overlaps and super- 
sedes the authority of all and any Cabinet 
member, These men operate almost exclu- 
sively by directive and by Executive orders. 
In other words, with a carefully selected New 
Deal Supreme Court and with the Cabinet 
completely sterilized, and with the President 
bent on the establishment of a United States 
of the World, with himself as its President, 
there remains but one bulwark for the de- 
fense and maintenance of the Constitution, 
That is the Congress of the United States. 

The Congress of the United States is the 
greatest obstacle in the way of the New Deal in 
its march to totalitarianism, That the Presi- 
dent wants the Congress discredited is evi- 
denced by the attack which is being made by 
the New Deal scandalmongers of the Nation. 
Over the radio and in the scandal press of 
the Nation you can detect a studied effort 
to discredit Congress as a whole and also in- 
dividual Congressmen. One organization 
has set aside a large sum of money for the 
sole purpose of defeating certain Congress- 
men who have had the courage to oppose 
New Deal tactics. At the head of this group 
has been placed a man who typifies their 
philosophies and who speaks for them. But 
the Congress has courageously shown its de- 
termination to drive back the forces that 
would destroy the Government. Regardless 
of the taunts of these scandalmongers, the 
Congress more nearly represents the views 
of the American people today than any other 
agency in the Government. Congress, 
through the control of the purse strings and 
through its attempt to interpret the wishes 
of the people, is going to advance in power 
and influence, and it will save the Nation. 
I have no doubt that the next Congress will 
be overwhelmingly Republican, and if it is, 
you may rest assured that the days of the 
New Deal are done. And this even if we 
have not been able to rid ourselves of the 
Roosevelts. 

I think the most blatant episode in the 
history of the New Deal was that enacted a 
ghort time ago by the President when he sent 
to Congress his message attempting to force 
the Congress to enact legislation providing 
hin. with an opportunity to steal at least a 
million votes from the armed forces of the 
country. 

With your permission, I wish to discuss 
with you for a few minutes this important 
question of the soldiers’ vote. The news- 
papers with whom I have no quarrel and who 
always have been more than fair to me, made, 
I think, a great mistake in giving the people 
oì the Nation to understand that there was a 
considerable number of Congressmen and 
Senators in Washington opposed to giving 
the armed forces the opportunity to vote. All 
over the Nation the story has been circulated 
that the Republicans as a group were op- 
posed to giving the soldiers in foreign coun- 
tries the opportunity to vote. This was not 
true, and of course was without any founda- 
tion in fact. I can say without any doubt 
that it is my considered opinion that there 
was not one single Congressman or Senator 
of either political party in Washington who 
was opposed to giving the armed forces the 
opportunity to vote. That such a story should 
have been circulated was very unfortunate 
anc the newspapers should have corrected 
this false impression. 

Congress passed a law in 1940 which is now 
on the statute books. This law is fair and 
provides that every soldier or sailor and 
Army nurse, etc., qualified to vote under the 
law of the State of his or her residence shall 


be entitled to vote for electors for President 
and Vice President, United States Senators, 
aod Congressmen. That is exactly what we 
contend for now. Mr. Roosevelt.demands a 
Grastic change. By the law of 1940 those in 
States requiring the payment of a poll tax 
would be released from payment of that tax. 
‘That law provides that the ballots should be 
sent out by the State authorities and that 
the ballots should provide for the names of 
State, county, and local candidates as tho 
Siate legislatures may decide. Thus it may 
be seen that the law which Congress passed 
in 1940 provides for State ballots and for 
State supervision. This law was fair enough 
and satisfactory during the 1940 campaign. 
Why is Mr. Roosevelt so anxious to change 
it so drastically now? 

I also think that newspapers failed most 
unfortunately when they gave the impression 
to the country that the Republicans in Con- 
gress were afraid to stand up and be counted. 
Where did they get the idea that any consid- 
erable number of Congressmen were opposed 
to the armed forces voting? Where did they 
get the idea that the Republicans were afraid 
to stand up and be counted? They took that 
from the message of the President. The Pres- 
ident used his high office to send a message 
to Congress as Commander in Chief of the 
Army. The Commander in Chief of the Army 
as such has no authority to send a message 
to Congress on any subject which the Con- 
gress was then considering. Naturally the 
newspapers give great play to any utterance 
of the President. In his message he says: 

“Our men cannot understand why the fact 
that they are fighting should disqualify them 
from voting.” 

There never was a more subtle and a more 

sinister innuendo ever uttered against Con- 
gress. The President knew that it was not 
a fact that anyone in Congress considered 
that because a soldier was fighting for his 
country that that should disqualify him from 
voting. The President further in his message 
says: 
“As their Commander in Chief I am sure 
I can express their wishes in this matter and 
their resentment against the discrimination 
which is being practiced against them.” 

In a speech in Congress a few days ago I 
stated emphatically that I doubted the sound- 
ness of the assumption that he had any au- 
thority from the soldiers to express their 
wishes to Congress. He could not have had 
because he would have no right to canvass 
them and to get from them their views. He 
knew that he was misrepresenting the facts 
when he said that he could express their re- 
sentment against the discrimination which 
Congress was practicing toward the soldiers. 
The fact is that the soldiers could have had 
no resentment because there was no discrimi- 
nation being practiced. 

Further he seeks to attack the rules of 
the House and taunts the Congress by mak- 
ing the statement: 

“Most Americans will agree with me that 
each Member of the two Houses of Congress 
ought to be willing in justice to stand up 
and be counted.” 

He in effect accuses Congress of being 
afraid to stand up and be counted. He 
found out when that bill came on for con- 
sideration that Congress was not afraid to 
stand up and be counted and that Congress 
did stand up and was counted. On a 
straight-out vote on the merits of the Pres- 
ident’s voting scheme as against the plan 
provided by a proper committee of the House 
of Representatives, Congress turned the 
President’s proposition down by a vote of 
224 to 168. Later when the matter came up 
for final vote in the House, the President’s 
plan was rejected by a vote of 328 to 69. 
On this vote practically every Republican 
voted against the President as did 90 percent 
of the Democrats. Most of those who stood 
by the President were those who have always 
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stood by him regardless of the merits of the 
matter at issue. 

As I have already stated, the efforts of 
the President to force through his scheme 
of a military ballot is nothing more or less 
than another evidence of his determination 
to force his election for the fourth term 
and to override the Congress of the United 
States. 

Just for a minute let us discuss the Presi- 
dent's voting proposition. I feel sure that 
if the newspapers had printed this shameful 
excuse of a ballot so that the people could 
have read it there would have been such a 
revulsion of sentiment that the vote in Con- 
gress would have been more pronounced than 
it was. 3 

I hold in my hand a copy of the bill which 
includes a copy of the soldiers’ ballot that 
the President proposed to send out. You will 
see that it is just a little dinky affair that 
deserved the designation of bobtail ballot. 
Purposely it was made as short as possible 
and as indefinite as possible with no other 
purpose than that such a ballot would give 
the President the greatest possible advan- 
tage. For instance, there are four little 
blocks on this proposed ballot into which 
the soldier would write. In the first block 
he is asked to write the name of his choice 
for President or the name of his party. In 
the second block he is asked to write the 
name of his choice for Senator or the name 
of his party. In the third block he is asked 
to do the same with reference to the Repre- 
sentative in Congress. And in the fourth 
block the same with reference to the Con- 
gressman at Large. 

From this you can see that there is no party 
designation on this ballot and neither is 
there the name of any candidate. There is 
no consideration given to the election of 
Governors or any State officers or any county 
or local officers. In many cases the soldier 
would not know who the Republican candi- 
date for the Presidency was and neither 
would he know who the candidates for Sen- 
ator were, but every soldier would know and 
be reminded that Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
the President and was a candidate for his 
fourth term and that he was the Comman- 
der in Chief of that soldier. This ballot 
would not be accepted under the laws of 
most, if not all, of the States of the Union 
and any action taken by Congress would not 
make it acceptable because the Constitution 
provides that the States control the manner 
and method of elections, The President can- 
not be elected by popular vote, 

Perchance there should be some State that 
would count these ballots, and if the election 
was close and the electoral votes of that 
State were requircd to name a President, then 
it is very probable that the whole election 
would be in the courts or before Congress 
for a final recount or final determination. 
There are three States that do not provice 
for voting by absent voters’ ballot. How, 
then, could these bobtail ballots be counted 
in those States? Suppose one of these States 
counted such ballots and the other did not: 
This would surely result in litigation. If 
they would not be valid in some States and 
would be valid in others, how then could 
there be a general election as far as the votes 
of the soldiers are concerned? If the whole 
election was not a general election, how could 
it be determined that it was a valid elec- 
tion? 

There is a provision in the bobtail bal- 
lot bill which provides that a special day 
must be set aside by the commanding officer 
at which time the soldiers will be gathered 
together and their bobtail ballots will be 
gathered in. What a grand chance to gather 
a lot of ballots marked for no one but F. D. R. 
If you were a soldier in an outfit in which 
the commanding officer was afraid of his 
commanding general who was afraid of of- 
fending his Commander in Chief, I think you 
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would hesitate before you would mark your 
ballot against the Commander in Chief. 

Setting aside all these considerations that 
I have spoken of, let us consider the Con- 
stitution. The Constitution provides that 
the President shall be chosen by electors, 
which electors are chosen respectively by 
their States. This is the language of the 
Constitution : 

“The electors shall meet in their respective 
States, and vote by ballot for President and 
Vice President, one of whom, at least, shall 
not be an inhabitant of the same State with 
themselves; they shall name in their ballots 
the person voted for as President, and in dis- 
tinct ballots the person voted for as Vice 
President, and they shall make distinct lists 
of all persons voted for as President, and for 
all persons voted for as Vice President, 
and the number of votes for each, which lists 
they shall sign and certify, and transmit 
sealed to the seat of the Government of the 
United Sates, directed to the President of 
the Senate; etc.” 

My friends, how in the name of common 
honesty can we advocate the setting aside of 
such a plain provision of the Constitution? 

Now, my friends, the Republicans in Con- 
gress are just as anxious to have the soldiers 
vote as the New Dealers or the Communists 
or the Socialists In fact I would be sorry 
if our soldiers and sailors would have to de- 
pend upon either of these three groups for the 
privilege of voting. 

The Republicans propose that everything 
possible be done to provide facilities by 
which the armed forces can vote. Forty or 
more of the Governors of the Nation indi- 
cated to Congress that they were in favor of 
furnishing the armed forces with the priv- 
ilege of voting for a full ticket, and will call 
their legislatures into session to enact such 
legislation that may be necessary. We Re- 
publicans took the position that we should 
not only make provision for the soldiers to 
indicate their preference for President but 
we should provide a method by which they 
could vote the whole State ticket. It is im- 
portant to them that they be permitted to 
vote for their friends back home who may 
be candidates for some courthouse job or for 
a position in the legislature or for Governor 
of their State. 

It is just as easy to transport a full ballot as 
it is to transport a ballot which would be 
largely for the benefit of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and no one else. The bill that passed the 
House by a vote of 328 to 69 provides that we 
avail ourselves of the 12,000,000 post cards 
that have already been printed and that are 
now available in foreign camps, and that 
these be used by the armed forces as applica- 
tions for ballots, and we recommend that 
every State amend its law if necessary so that 
these postal cards can be accepted as appli- 
cations for ballots. We further recommend 
that the States amend their laws so that elec- 
tion officials may upon receipt of these postal 
cards or any other authentic application be 
permitted to send immediately to the veteran 
making such application a full and complete 
ballot, thereby giving the soldier, or sailor, a 
chance to vote privately and without being 
herded by a lot of high-powered officers into 
one place where the voting would be done 
more or less under military supervision. 

The difference between Roosevelt's plan and 
the plan which carried the House overwhelm- 
ingly was that Roosevelt wanted an illegal, 
unconstitutional ballot upon which no name 
was written and no party was designated and 
on which from a practical standpoint he knew 
that most of the sailors and soldiers would 
write his name upon the ballot and probably 
the name ot no other person, I measure my 
words when I say that this was the plan out 
of which the New Deal thought that they 
would gain at least a million votes. 

Iam glad to report that from all indications 
Roosevelt’s bobtail-ballot plan will not pre- 
vail, and that he will be required to be elected 


in the constitutional way—if he is elected at 
all, 

Further commenting on the baneful effect 
of New Deal muddling through the overlap- 
ping of countless unnecessary New Deal 
agencies, I want to discuss with you briefly 
what I think is probably the greatest of all 
our domestic problems, At least, it is one 
of the greatest. The problem of winning the 
war is the greatest, but next in importance 
is the food problem. We Republicans have 
successfully established to the world that 
winning the war is not a partisan matter, 
and that no political party has a monopoly 
on that phrase. The President just recently 
said that the New Deal is dead and that 
“win the war” would be a good name for 
his party. His suggestion met with such 
universal condemnation that he has not 
mentioned it since. I repeat that the food 
problem is a very important one. It is im- 
portant because it concerns every living 
human being and it concerns every living 
animal, and also food products are used com- 
mercially in so many ways that the com- 
mercial life of the Nation depends largely 
upon the chemicals derived from food 
products. 

The food situation in Washington has been 
bungled terribly, and one of the results is 
that the housewives of the Nation have been 
driven to desperation by the rationing and 
point regulations, Another result is that 
there have béen terrible dislocations in the 
quantity and quality of foods offered for sale. 
Another is that price of food products have 
advanced terribly and much higher than the 
figures put out by the Government agencies. 
Movement of commodities has heen so ham- 
pered that for a time there was no poultry 
moving, but shortly thereafter the poultry 
market was flooded. There was a time when 
there was such a scarcity of beef that it 
was impossible to secure a steak and later 
we found that the cattle had been driven to 
the stockyards in. such great numbers as to 
overtax the capacity of the stockyards. In 
spite of this, beef is still scarce and hard 
to get. Hogs were forced upon the market 
in such great numbers that regulations had 
to be drawn against the sale of hogs, with 
the result that the farmer lost many mil- 
lions and at the same time there was no 
oversupply of pork in the markets. All these 
dislocations have been caused by the failure 
of the New Deal to handle the food problem, 
They were so jealous of their own viewpoints 
that they stubbornly declined to give con- 
sideration to the recommendations of any- 
one, not even Mr. Herbert Hoover, who, as 
everyone knows, is the greatest authority on 
food in the world. There are 10 or 12 agen- 
cies in the Government that have to do with 
the food problem. Each of these has stub- 
bornly vied with the other in exercising its 
functional authority, with the result that 
chaos has been manifested in all food pro- 
duction and also in food transportation. 

Realizing the importance and the serious- 
ness of this problem, the Republican leader- 
ship in Congress a few months ago, ap- 
pointed a committee of Republicans to inves- 
tigate the food situation. This committee 
consists of 45 Congressmen representing all 
sections of the United States and represent- 
ing all phases of the food problem, This 
committee is known as the Republican Con- 
gressional Food Study Committee. I was 
honored by being selected to act as chairman 
of this group. In this group are several stock 
raisers, fruit growers grain producers and 
men familiar with the production and proc- 
essing of all kinds of food. Likewise there 
are men from the large cities who know the 
problems of the consumer. This committee 
has made many suggestions to the New Deal- 
ers, some of which suggestions have been 
ignored and others have been followed. Early 
last spring we suggested that we were surely 
riding to a shortage of feed and a shortage 
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of various kinds of food. The departments 
indicated that we were unduly excited and 
that there would be an abundance of every- 
thing. We suggested that production should 
be encouraged rather than that food should 
be restricted. We claimed that the New Deal 
should abandon its fallacious plans of killing 
little pigs and destroying crops but should 
rather return to the philosophy of plenty. 
They steadfastly refuse to remedy conditions. 
You probably do not know that during the 
year 1943 the Government paid out many 
thousands of dollars to people for not raising 
commodities. They will probably do the 
same in 1944, As you know they have made 
changes in their personnel from the days of 
Leon Henderson on down to the present time. 
They have cleared out many of their crack- 
pots and their rattle-brained theorists but 
they have not done away with many of their 
overlapping agencies but rather have in- 
creased them. 

You will remember that early in the spring 
the President brought Chester Davis back 
into his circle and put him in charge of the 
food problem. It was hoped that he would 
give to Chester Davis the authority to con- 
trol this whole problem and give him au- 
tority to work it out. Our food study com- 
mittee instructed me, as chairman, to intro- 
duce a bill in Congress providing that the 
whole food problem should be placed under 
one head. It was our idea if this were done 
that the President would put Chester Davis 
at the head for although he is a Democrat, it 
is well recognized that he is an honest, sin- 
cere man who would do his duty if he were 
permitted to do so. When the President 
found that our bill was very popular and 
would be sure to pass the Congress, he fired 
Chester Davis and appointed another man, 
Since that time our committee has not been 
very active.in pressing for the enactment of 
this bill but as soon as the subsidy fight is 
out of the way I think we will do so again, 
The food producers of the Nation favor this 
legislation and the food processors favor this 
legislation and I am sure a one-man admin- 
istration would relieve the situation as far 
as the consumer is concerned. 

I would again repeat that our committee 
is a Republican food-study committee and 
its membership consists only of Republicans 
and I would announce further to you that 
this is one committee of Congress that op- 
erates without any expense to the Govern- 
ment. This is an innovation which in itself 
should recommend our committee as being 
very distinctive at least. 

I am sorry to say that from all indications 
the food problem will get worse, for the meat 
producers claim that in 3 or 4 months we 
will have serious shortages of meat of all 
kinds, and serious droughts threaten the 
wheat crop. 

Another very important problem is pend- 
ing in Congress and I wish I had time in 
this address to discuss it, but I will only 
mention it. I refer to the question of con- 
sumer subsidies. You recall that this has 
been before Congress at different times and 
the House of Representatives has repeatediy 
rejected consumer subsidies, It is now being 
debated in the Senate and something must 
be done about it by the 17th of February. 
If something is not done by that time, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation will cease to 
function and the payment of roll-back sub- 
sidies will be dispensed with unless the Pres- 
ident can find some way under his numerous 
alleged war powers to circumvent the action 
of Congress and to pay these subsidies re- 
gardless of the action of Congress. The Re- 
publican Party is not opposed, and never has 
been opposed, to any legislation that would 
permit the consumer to get his food with the 
least trouble and the least delay and the 
least expense. The Republican Party has 
been opposed to the payment of subsidies 
under a plan which will benefit neither the 
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producer nor the consumer. The roll-back 
subsidies now have cost millions of dollars 
but the price of food has continued to rise. 
The working man who in many instances was 
Jed to believe that this was greatly to his 
advantage now has changed his mind and 
many of the labor groups are taking a differ- 
ent position that what they did a short time 
ago. : 

Being a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee, I should probably talk to you 
something about that very important sub- 
ject with which our committee deals in 
season and out of season. I refer to the 
unpopular but very necessary little word in 
all Government activities. I mean the word 
“taxes.” The Ways and Means Committee 
consist of 25 members. When the Democrats 
are in power they have 15 members and we 
Republicans have 10. After the next elec- 
tion I hope that will be reversed and we will 
have 16 and they will have 10. Upon the 
Ways and Means Committee devolves the 
duty under the Constitution to initiate all 
legislation for the raising of revenue. No 
organization functions long without a ways 
and means committee. Roosevelt character- 
ized the dollar sign once as the “Silly Dollar 
Sign.“ I do not wonder that it has become 
silly when we consider the enormous debt 
that the New Deal has placed upon our Na- 
tion, The duties of the Ways and Means 
Committee are to provide the finances with 
which to operate the Government. Iam sure 
you will agree with me that that is not an 
easy task in these days. Occasionally some- 
one tells me that he feels sorry for us who 
have this arduous task to perform and won- 
ders how we stand it. I tell him that we have 
become used to it and although we are sup- 
posed to gather in $300,000,000 a day, which 
is the cost of operating the Government, we 
gather in about a hundred million and the 
rest of it we just charge and put it on the 
book. We leave it to the next generation 
to pay. I know you think that is cowardly 
of us but if I would reverse the proposi- 
tion and ask if you are willing to pay three 
times as much taxes as you pay now in order 
that we might pay as we go, I am sure you 
will say that it cannot be done. When the 
New Deal came into power in 1933 the na- 
tional debt was about $18,000,000,000. 

At first we Jumped the debt gradually until 
it had reached what we thought was terrible 
proportions when we surpassed the debt that 
followed the last war. We felt that it was 
terrible that our country in peacetimes 
should incur a debt larger than that we had 
incurred during the last war. The debt at 
the close of the last war was twenty-seven 
and a half billion dollars. We passed the 
twenty-seven and a half billion mark with- 
out anyone dying of apoplexy and we went 
over the $45,000,000,000 mark. We then 
passed a law providing a debt limitation of 
$49,000,000,000. Then we passed that and we 
were still in peacetimes. Then we went to 
$65,000,000,000. Then it was that the people 
3 that the poet was right when he 

said: 


“Vice is a monster of such frightful mein 
As to be hated needs but to be seen; 
But seen too oft, familiar with her face 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


From sixty-five billion we took a jump to 
one hundred and twenty-five billion. We 
thought then that we would make it large 
enough so as never to be compelled to go 
through the ordeal again. But this was not 
to be our good fortune. From one hundred 
and twenty-five billion we jumped to two 
hundred and ten billion, and we will be past 
two hundred ten billion at the end of this 
year, and we will still be strong. It is likely 
we will not stop short of three hundred bil- 
lion, Most all of our bonds call for more 
than 2 percent interest but taking 2 percent 
average, you can see that the interest on our 
public debt would be $6,000,000,000 a year. 
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This is one-third more than the total Budget 
was when our frugal, conscientious, retiring 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected to office. 

My friends; what are we going to do about 
this enormous debt? Can we with Roosevelt 
say that it matters not how big the debt will 
be because we owe it to ourselves? Ladies 
and gentlemen, there are three ways by which 
a national debt can be paid: First, by infla- 
tion, second, by repudiation, and, third, by 
taxation. Inflation is dangerous. Enough 
inflation to pay this enormous debt would 
take the Government down to destruction. 
The economy of no nation however rich could 
withstand the ravishing flames of such a 
burning course. 

Repudiation is a course for cowards. If 
the New Deal administration is continued 
in power, repudiation will be its course. It 
has been the course of all dictators. A dic- 
tator is one who breaks precedents. He is 
one who claims he is tired of the chains of 
tradition and he must show his people a new 
deal. His philosophy is the philosophy of 
the mob. Ladies and gentlemen, our Gov- 
ernment was founded on honesty of purpose. 
George Washington was honest. Benjamin 
Franklin was honest. We like to think every 
President that has ever occupied the Presi- 
dential chair was anxious for the perpetuity 
of tne Republic. No President has ever 
willfully skirted so closely to the brink of 
destruction and with such a nonchalant 
attitude as our present incumbent. 

Then we come to the last remedy. That is 
the remedy of taxation. I know that the 
present tax laws are terribly cumbersome. 
I know that the tax blanks are terribly and 
I fear unnecessarily complex but when you 
consider that in the 11 years that the New 
Deal has been in power they have passed 
17 new tax bills each of which raised the 
taxes by many millions, and when you con- 
sider that 10 years ago only about three 
million paid taxes as against fifty million 
who pay now, and when you consider that 
5 years ago the annual cost of government 
was only about four billion while it is forty- 
two billion now, you can naturally expect 
many more people to complain and to com- 
piain much louder. I am sorry that I can- 
not promise you much relief although we 
Republicans on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee are demanding immediate action. It 
is not likely that permanent relief will come 
until after a Republican Congress has been 
elected. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have for years said 
in my speeches over this land that the good 
people of the United States will call the Re- 
publican Party back into power out of sheer 
necessity. When the Government wrecked 
itself on the rocks of loose financial policy in 
Cleveland’s day the Nation called William 
McKinley to the helm, and as if by magic, 
the Nation was restored. When the country 
struggled under the most terrific debt it had 
incurred up to that time—I mean in 1920— 
the people called Republicans back into 
power. For 10 years while the Republicans 
were in power—1920 to 1930—the Congress 
passed several tax bills, but in each instance 
the tax bill lowered the rate of taxes on the 
backs of the people, and under every tax bill 
under a Republican administration we were 
able to reduce the debt. We reduced the 
debt a billion dollars a year for the 10 years 
under which we operated. The Democrats 
have always made the debts and we have al- 
ways paid them. Ladies and gentlemen, we 
will pay them again. How? By return to 
honesty and frugality and common decency. 
We will pay them in sweat and in tears, if 
necessary. They must be paid because ours 
is a free country for which precious blood has 
been shed. Next fall we will elect to the 
Presidency, I hope, some man who will appre- 
ciate the seriousness of his position; who will 
recognize that laughter and lying and deceit 
and chicanery are not the qualifications that 
will enable a man to pay this enormous debt. 
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Ladies and gentlemen, I hope to be a member 
of the Ways and Means Committee when that 
name shall be an honor and distinction in 
the Republic. I hope to be a member of that 
committee when we can do something con- 
structive and when we can see the daylight 
again. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we will win the war, 
but not until after the election. The people 
surely are tired of the present maladminis- 
tration of national affairs and surely will re- 
store the Government to themselves. The 
welfare of the people demands it. The per- 
petuity of the Republic demands it. Our 
party must be ready to assume the respon- 
sibility that the people are sure to give to us 
at the next election. 

I wish to thank you and I hope that this 
will be the year of jubilee to the American 
people. 


The British White Paper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in ` 
the Recor, I include the following state- 
ment made by me over radio station 
WHN, Saturday, February 12, 1944: 


The President in his humanity and wis- 
dom, has offered a directive setting up the 
War Refugee Board, His purpose and aim 
are to rescue hapless and homeless Jews and 
other refugees from the charnal house of 
Hitler’s Festung Europa. In that same 
spirit of mercy, there has been introduced in 
the House of Representatives two resolutions, 
one by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
Mr. WRIGHT; the other by the gentleman from 
Connecticut, Mr. Compton, which seek at 
long last to have definite action taken by 
way of urging Great Britain to abrogate the 
Malcolm McDonald white paper of 1939, and 
to reestablish Palestine as a haven and Na- 
tional homeland for the Jews, in accordance 
with the principles laid down by the famous 
Balfour declaration of 1917. Since this white 
paper of 1939 limits immigration into Pales- 
tine to 75,000 (only thirty-odd-thousand cer- 
tificates of entrance are left), and thereafter 
by April 1 next precludes entrance of Jews 
except by the will of the Arab majority, it 
violates: 

1. The Balfour Declaration which guaran- 
tees Palestine as a national homeland, which 
declaration was abetted and approved by 52 
nations, including our own. 

2. It violates a concurrent resolution of 
Congress adopted in 1922 favoring the said 
Balfour declaration as the basis for ceding 
of Palestine to Great Britain as a manda- 
tory power. 

3. It violates the Anglo-American treaty 
of 1924, wherein the said Balfour Declara- 
tion was reaffirmed and wherein it was mutu- 
ally agreed— 

(a) That there could be no unilateral in- 
fraction of the treaty by either party, and 

(b) that there could be no discrimination 
as to the immigration into Palestine of peo- 
ples on the grounds of race or religion. 

Thus, aside from the moral and spiritual 
ties, there is a legal nexus between the United 
States and Palestine. Thus far our admin- 
istration has been strangely silent in the face 
of treaty and mandate violation. It has 
failed to make public protest against this so- 
called white paper. There was ample grounds 
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for so doing, since this white paper was a 
unllateral infraction of the Treaty of 1924, 
and further involves discrimination as to 
immigration into Palestine on the grounds 
of religion and race. Frankly, our official si- 
lence at such attack upon the sanctity of a 
treaty is a sort of “mystery wrapped inside 
an enigma.” Congress should not be silent. 
Favorable action upon the resolutions afore- 
said and now pending before the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee of the House will needle 
England into action. Be assured that Eng- 
land is very solicitous of a favorable public 
opinion in America. She covets our good will. 
She wants a continuous flow of lend-lease 
benefactions, Favorable consideration of 
these resolutions will be a warning to Eng- 
land that she must change her policy in Pal- 
estine. Otherwise, she will incur the enmity 
of thousands upon thousands. The open 
hostility of many Irishmen in America and 
Trish descendants grew out of England’s 
adamant and cold-blooded treatment of the 
inhabitants of Ireland. England dare not 
risk the development of additional festering 
sores of hostility on the part of another seg- 
ment of the American population. 

England will heed congressional warning 
and admonition. She dare not flout the will 
of our Congress. 

It is not my intent or purpose to drive a 
wedge between us and our brave ally, Eng- 
land. We must acknowledge her tremendous 
tasks and contribution in this struggle for 
democracy’s survival. Nonetheless, we can- 
not blind existent circumstances, realizing 
that even the sun has its spots. 

Once before there was a violation of the 
Anglo-American Treaty of 1924. In 1937 there 
was an exchange of notes between our then 
Eritish Ambassador, Robert W. Bingham, and 
the British Foreign Office concerning parti- 
tion of Palestine by slicing off Transjordania, 
and Ambassador Bingham reminded Anthony 
Eden (then Foreign Secretary) that no 
change in the political status of Palestine 
could take place without the previous con- 
sent of the Government of the United States 
“having regard to the terms of the American 
British Convention of December 3, 1924.” 
America has not consented to the white 
paper, which materially changes Palestine’s 
political status. 

In a note of July 7, 1937, from the British 
Foreign Office to our American Ambassador 
at London, the British Government stated, 
“The United States Government has accepted 
the provisions in article 27 of the mandate, 
which lays down that the mandate may be 
altered with the consent of the Council of 
the League of Nations.” Great Britain sub- 
mitted the white paper to the Permanent 
Mandates Commission of the League of Na- 
tions as a condition precedent to seeking 
necessary approval of the Council of the 
League but the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission (which contained a British member) 
and the latter authority not only refused 
to accept the terms of the white paper limit- 
ing immigration as well as the purchase of 
land by the Jews, but in very forceful lan- 
guage repudiated the terms of the McDonald 
white paper. The exigencies of the war pre- 
cluded England’s presenting the white paper 
for approval to the Council of the League of 
Nations. 

Thus, then, the white paper is stripped 
of all legality. It has no legal justification 
whatsoever. By its own admission, Britain 
states it cannot alter the terms of the man- 
date given to it by the League of Nations 
without the consent of the Council of the 
League of Nations, and that consent has not 
been obtained. 

Also, at San Remo, on April 25, 1920, the 
Allied Supreme Command allotted the man- 
date for Palestine to Great Britain, for the 
express purpose of putting the Balfour Dec- 
laration into effect. In correspondence sub- 
sequently between Secretary of State Colby 
and the British Secretary of State for For- 


eign Affairs, the United States Government 
claimed and was accorded, the right to pass 
on the terms of the mandate. The draft 
of the Palestine mandate was Submitted to 
the United States Government and, at its 
request, minor alterations were made in it. 
At the same time, in the crests of the Jewish 
National Home, the United States expressly 
gave up certain economic rights which it 
had in Palestine, The white paper, since 
it stops Jewish immigration, alters the man- 
date given to the mandatory power, Great 
Britain. There can be no alteration of the 
mandate without the consent of the United 
States, as well as the Council of the League 
of Nations as aforesaid. The United States 
has not consented, 

Upon Britain’s announcement of its change 
of policy, as contained in the white paper, 
President Roosevelt was asked to take action 
in protest by a petition signed by 51 Sena- 
tors, 194 Representatives, and 80 Governors. 
The President expressed his sympathy and 
promised to do “all in his power,” to pre- 
vent curtailment of Jewish immigration to 
Palestine. On May 17, 1939, despite animad- 
versions against it from all over the world, 
the British Government published its white 
paper, which in effect as of April 1 next, 
would freeze the Jewish minority in Pales- 
tine as a permanent ghetto and Palestine 
will be sold down the river. 

That the British Cabinet itself felt that 
its proposed solution for the future of Pales- 
tine was not based on the merits of the case 
but rather on political expediency of the 
moment is evidenced from a statement re- 
putedly made by Lord Halifax, then Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, now British Am- 
bassador here, that “there are times when 
ethical considerations must yield to practical 
necessity.” That is a fine bit of sophistry. If 
such practical necessity may be deemed just, 
I say “There is a point beyond which even 
justice becomes unjust.” 

In the House of Commons in the debate on 
the white paper, Leopold S. Amery, formerly 
first lord of the admiralty and formerly secre- 
tary of state for the colonies, and who was 
closely associated with the discussion which 
preceded the Balfour Declaration when he 
was Secretary to the War Cabinet, said, “The 
Jews were to be in Palestine as of right and 
not on sufferance. The white paper is a 
direct invitation to the Arabs to continue 
to make trouble. As for the Jews, they are 
now told that all the hopes that they have 
been encouraged to hold for 20 years are to 
be dashed to the ground, all their amazing 
effort wasted—insofar as it was an effort to 
create a national home—all the pledges and 
promises that they have been given, broken. 
That is to be their reward for loyalty, for 
patience, for almost unbelievable self-re- 
straint.” 

Herbert Morrison, now Home Secretary, in 
the historic debate on the white paper in 
the House of Commons, said, “If we do this 
thing today we shall have done a thing which 
{8 dishonorable to our good name, which is 
discreditable to our capacity to govern, and 
which is dangerous to British security, to 
peace, and to the economic interest of the 
world in general and to our own country. 
Moreover, it will not work.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, in the 
House of Lords on May 23, 1939— When I 
come to the actual policy as outlined in this 
white paper, then I am bound in honesty to 
say that I have very grave misgivings. I 
cannot feel that it holds out a prospect of 
reasonable justice to the Jews. Consider 
their position, as indeed it. was put before 
your lordships by the noble viscount oppo- 
site. In 1914 they were 80,000; they are 
now more than 450,000. They have been 
encouraged to enter the country; they have 
been encouraged to invest great sums of 
money in industrial and other enterprises; 
they have erected very noble buildings; and, 
apart from the industrial and agricultural 
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improvements which they have wrought, 
they have set a seal upon the genuineness 
of their belief in a Jewish culture of their 
own by their noble university in Jerusalem.” 

The views of many other distinguished 
men, like Lord Wedgwood, Lloyd George, and 
General Smuts are reflected in the follow- 
ing views uttered by Winston Churchill who, 
on the occasion of the debate on the White 
Paper, said, “I say quite frankly. that I find 
this is a melancholy occasion. I feel bound 
to vote against the proposals of His Majesty’s 
Government. As one intimately and re- 
sponsibly concerned in the earlier stages of 
our Palestine policy, I could not stand by 
and see solemn engagements into which 
Britain has entered before the world set aside 
for reasons of administrative convenience or, 
and it will be a vain hope, for the sake of 
a quiet life. Like my honorable friend, I 
should feel personally embarrassed in the 
most acute manner if I lent myself, by 
silence or inaction, to what I must regard as 
an act of repudiation. There is much in 
this White Paper which is alien to the spirits 
of the Balfour Declaration, but I will not 
trouble about that. I select the one point 
upon which there is plainly a breach and 
repudiation of the Balfour Declaration—the 
provision that Jewish immigration can be 
stopped in 5 years’ time by the decision of 
an Arab majority. That is a plain breach 
of a solemn obligation. I am astonished 
that my right honorable friend, the Prime 
Minister, of all others, and at this moment 
above all others, should have lent himself to 
this new and sudden default. 

“To whom was the pledge of the Balfour 
Declaration made? It was not made to the 
Jews of Palestine, it was not made to those 
who were actually living in Palestine. It 
was made to world Jewry and in particular 
to the Zionist associations. It was in conse- 
quence of and on the basis of this pledge that 
we received important help in the war, and 
that after the war we received from the Allied 
and Associated Powers the mandate for 
Palestine. This pledge of a home of refuge, 
of an asylum, was not made to the Jews in 
Palestine, but to the Jews outside Palestine, 
to that vast unhappy mass of scattered, perse- 
cuted wandering Jews whose intense, un- 
changing, unconquerable desire has been for 
a national home—to quote the words to which 
my right honorable friend the Prime Minister 
subscribed in the memorial which he and 
others sent to us: The Jewish people have 
through centuries of dispersion and persecu- 
tion awaited the hour of its restoration to its 
ancestral home.“ 

Churchill continued by saying that the 
white paper was equivalent to filing a peti- 
tion in moral and physical bankruptcy, and 
then said, “Can we—and this is the ques- 
tion—strengthen ourselves by repudiation? 
Shall we relieve ourselves by this repudiation? 
The triumphant Arabs have rejected it. 
They are not going to put up with it. The 
despairing Jews will resist it. What will the 
world think about it? What will our friends 
say? What will be the opinion of the United 
States of America?” 

His peroration was as follows: “Yester- 
day the minister responsible descanted elo- 
quently in glowing passages upon the mag- 
nificent work which the Jewish colonists 
have done. They have made the desert bloom, 
They have started a score of thriving indus- 
tries, he said. They have founded a great 
city on the barren shore. They have har- 
nessed the Jordan and spread its electricity 
throughout the land. So far from being per- 
secuted, the Arabs have crowded into the 
country and multiplied till their population 
has increased more than even all world 
Jewry could lift up the Jewish population.” 
They have fulfilled his hopes. How can he 
find it in his heart to strike them this mortal 
blow? 

In a little over one month Jews will be 
barlocked from Palestine. How ill have the 
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Jews used Palestine that now the one open 
door must be slammed shut in their search 
for dignity and security? Indeed, they hus- 
banded its arid soil, made it rich in the fruits 
of the earth. They built hospitals for Jews 
and Arabs alike. The brought music and 
science that had been left behind in civiliza- 
tion’s march, 

The British Colonial Office says, “Let the 
Jews go elsewhere.” That is said in mock- 
ing parallel to, “Let them-eat cake.” 

Many suggestions have been made for 
havens for Jews. How fruitful were these 
suggestions is revealed by the attitude tersely 
expressed by the Australian delegate at the 
refugee conference at Evian. “Gentlemen,” 
he said, “we in Australia have no racial prob- 
lem, thank God. We do not intend to have 
one started.” That summation is brilliant 
in its brevity, finality, and tragedy. Pales- 
tine is the only place where the Jews are 
not unwanted. Now, the white paper even 
precludes. Palestine must be opened as a 
temporary as well as a permanent shelter. 
It has an absorptive capacity for 2,000,000 
more Jews. 

Be it remembered that shortly before the 
signing of the mandate, a statement of policy 
was issued on June 3, 1922, by Winston 
Churchill, then Secretary for Colonies, in 
which the principle of absorptive capacity 
was set up as the sole criterion for immigra- 
tion into Palestine. The white paper sets up 
another but illegal—a moral standard. 
Jews trapped by the Nazi jackals will man- 
age to escape if they know Palestine is 
cpen. The underground will help them, just 
as gur underground railway helped escaping 
slaves to the North before and during the 
Civil War. 

Jews will make the anabasis to Palestine, 
No matter how perilous the trek may be, they 
will make it. Their nostalgia for their home- 
land will sustain them and they will go re- 
joic ng and singing into Zion. 

Among the real pleasures of Winston 
Churchill was his tender care for his 10,000 
tropical fish which he maintained in several 
ponds on his estate at Chartwell Manor. In 
peaceful times, he used to watch them for 
hours, feed them, and call some of them by 
name. He remembered them when Hitler’s 
attacks on man and beast in England grew 
ever more ruthless. As First Lord of the 
Admiralty, he took care to have them re- 
moved to safer ponds. 

i petition Churchill to have the white 
paper (a real cataract of disaster to humans) 
abrogated so as many as possible of the Jews 
be taken from Hitler’s cesspools of iniquity 
and death and removed to safer ponds. 

While the Palestinian Jews fought and 
died and worked and produced for the Allied 
cause, the Arabs would not even give as much 
as a donkey or camel to aid the Allied sol- 
diers. The open hostility of the Arabs to 
the Allied fighters is no secret, the treachery 
of the Grand Mufti of Jerusalem and the re- 
volt in Iraq are known. Yet the British Gov- 
ernment called to Cairo to decide the fate 
of Palestine, the Prime Minister of Iraq, 
a country that had to be beaten into sub- 
mission a few months before the call, rep- 
resentatives of Ibn Saud who waited until 
the tide turned to declare himself friend; 
Abdullah, Emir of Trans-Jordan, as well as 
King Farouk, of Egypt, all were and are open- 
ly pro-Nazis. The Egyptian Prime Minister 
was caught betraying British military secrets 
to Axis headquarters in Tobruk. 

These are the Arabs that the British Colo- 
nial office sought to appease with the white 
paper. Munich did not appease the Nazis, 
and the white paper has not even appeased 
the Arabs. It has only whetted their appetite 
for more appeasement. There is an old say- 
ing that comes out of the East: “Appease 
a rascal as you will; he was and is a rascal 
still.” 

Cato in the Roman senate terminated all 
his speeches with the famous statement, De- 


lenda est Carthago.” “Carthage must be de- 
stroyed.” I. too, terminate my remarks with 
the phrase, “Delenda est Charta Blancha.” 
“The white paper must be destroyed.” It 
will be destroyed by favorable consideration 
of these resolutions. 


H. R. 4103—Expatriation Is a Natural 
Inherent Right of All People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. J. LEROY JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, in connection with the above 
bill, I submit some legal data which 
should convince anyone of the legality 
of providing means whereby there may 
be a pubiic finding or declaration that 
a native-born citizen has, in fact, dena- 
tionalized himself. 

It is my purpose to offer an amend- 
ment to the above-named bill which will 
make it mean something. H. R. 4103 is 
perfectly innocuous and while it sounds 
good, it will do nothing. In support of 
the position taken in my amendment I 
append herewith certain law notes that 
may be of help to those considering the 
legislation. 

My amendment provides, in brief, that 
the conduct, writings, or oral statements 
of a person, since the enactment of the 
selective service in 1940 and up to and 
during the time we are at war, may be 
considered in making a judicial finding 
and determination whether or not a citi- 
zen has, in fact, denationalized himself. 
The Attorney General's bill only pro- 
vides for written formal renunciation of 
citizenship after the passage of the bill. 
It means that all those Japanese, for in- 
stance, who have already signed state- 
ments which in effect amount to a re- 
nunciation of their citizenship, will have 
to sign another, which they may decline 
to do. 

RIGHT OF EXPATRIATION 

The Constitution is silent on this subject, 
but from the very first there was recognized 
the right of a citizen to expatriate himself, 
under certain conditions and subject to 
proof. In Talbot v. Janson (3 Dall. 133 
(1795)), the absence of a Federal statute, 
there being no constitutional prohibition in 
the way, was commented upon by Justice 


-Iredell, who said, “It not only is a proper in- 


stance in which (the legislative power) may 
be exercised, but it is the duty of the legisla- 
ture to make such provision * * .“ 
(See also Murray v. the “Charming Betsey” 
(2 Cr. 64 (1804)); the “Venus” (8 Cr. 253 
(1814) ); the “Santissima Trinidad” (7 Wheat. 
283 (1882) ); Inglis v. Sailors Snug Harbor (3 
Pet. 99 (1830) ); Shanks v. Dupont (3 Pet. 242 
(1830) ); Comitis v. Parkerson (56 Fed. 556 
(1893) ); M’Ilvaine v. Core (4 Cr. 209 (1808) ). 
It was, however, 1868, before Congress ex- 
pressly recognized the right of expatriation 
and declared that any restrictions thereon 
were inconsistent with the fundamental 
principles of the Republic. 

U. S. C. 8: 800, “Whereas the right of ex- 
patriation is a natural and inherent right 
of all people, indispensable to the enjoyment 
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of the rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness; and whereas in the recognition 
of this principle this Government has freely 
received emigrants from all nations and in- 
vested them with the rights of citizenship; 
and whereas it is claimed that such Ameri- 
can citizens, with their descendants, are sub- 
jects of foreign States, owing allegiance to 
the governments thereof; and whereas it is 
necessary to the maintenance of public peace 
that this claim of foreign allegiance should 
be promptly and finally disavowed: There- 
fore, any declaration, instruction, opinion, 
order, or decision of any officer of the United 
States which denies, restricts, impairs, or 
questions the right of expatriation is de- 
clared inconsistent with the fundamental 
principles of the Republic (R. S., sec. 1999).” 

A citizen may throw off his allegiance to 
this country if he desires, especially in view 
of this section, declaring that the right of ex- 
patriation is a natural and inherent right of 
all people (U. S. v. Howe (D. C. N. Y. 1916, 
231 F. 546); Ex parte Griffin (D. C. N. Y. 
1916, 237 F. 445); U. S. v. Husband (C. C. A. 
N. Y. 1925, 6 F. 2d 957); In re Sariyanis (1940 
(19 N. Y. S. 2d 431, 173 Misc. 881) ). 

Any citizen, native or naturalized, may now 
expatriate himself, subject to such limita- 
tions as the law of nations or'acts of Congress 
may impose (Elk v. Wilkins (Neb. 1884, 5 
S. Ct. 43, 48, 112 U. S. 94, 28 L. Ed 643); Boyd 
v. Nebraska (Neb. 1892, 12 S. Ct. 375, 382, 143 
U. S. 135, 36 L. Ed. 103); Fong Yue Ting v. U. S. 
(N. Y. 1893, 13 S. Ct. 1016, 149 U. S, 698, 37 
L. Ed. 905); U. S. v. Wong Kim Ark (Calif. 
1898, 18 S. Ct. 456, 169 U. S. 649, 42 L. Ed 
890); U. S. v. Crook (C. C. Nebr. 1879, Fed. 
Cas. No. 14, 891); In re Look Tin Sing (C. C. 
Calif. 1884, 21 F. 905, 907, 908); Charles 
Green’s Son v. Salas (C. C. Ga. 1887, 31 F. 106, 
112, 113); In re Rodriguez (D. C. Tex. 1897, 81 
F. 337); Jennes v. Landes (C, C. Wash. 1997, 
84 F. 73, 74); Ruckgaber v. Moore (C. C.N. Y. 
1900, 104 F. 947, certified questions answered, 
Moore v. Ruckgaber, 1902, 22 S. Ot. 521, 184 
U. S. 593, 46 L. Ed. 705 and affirmed, C. C. A, 
1902, 114 F. 1020); Jansen v. The Vrow Chris- 
tina Magdalena (D. C. S. C. 1794, Fed. Cas. 
No. 7, 216, affirmed, 1795; Talbot v. Janson, 3 
Dall. 133, 1 L. Ed. 540); Juando v. Taylor 
(D. C. N. Y. 1818, Fed. Cas. No. 7558); Browne 
v. Dexter (1884, 66 Calif. 39, 4 P. 913); Mac- 
kenzie v. Hare (1913, 134 P. 713, 165 Calif. 
776, L, R. A. 1916D, 127, Ann. Cas. 1915B, 261, 
affirmed 1915, 36 S. Ct. 106, 239 U. S. 299, 60 
L. Ed. 297, Ann. Cas, 1916E, 645); Burkett v. 
McCarty (1874, 73 Ky. 758, 10 Bush 758); State 
v. Succession of Marquise De Circe (La. 1880, 
Man. Unrep. Cas. 412); U. S. v. Husband. (C. C. 
A. N. Y. 1925, 6 F. 2d 957); Edwards v. U. S. 
(C. C. A. Okla. 1925, 7 F. 2d 357)). 

Expatriation is a matter of intent on the 
part of the person concerned, which intent 


“must be shown by some express act or some 


other act from which it can be gathered 
(Perkins v. Elg (App. D. C. 1938, 99 F. 2d 408, 
69 App. D. C. 175, certiorari granted, 1939, 59 
S. Ct, 245, 305 U. S. 591, 83 L. Ed. 373, and 
modified on other grounds, 1939, 59 S. Ct. 884, 
83 L. Ed. 1820); Elg. v. Perkins (1938, 99 F. 
2d 408, 69 App. D. C. 175, certiorari granted, 
1939, 59 S. Ct. 245, 305 U. S. 591, 83 L. Ed. 
373, and modified on other grounds, 1939, 59 
S. Ct. 884, 307 U. S. 325, 83 L. Ed. 1320)). 

The fact of expatriation is to be proved 
like any other fact for which there is no 
prescribed form of proof; that is, by any evi- 
dence that will convince the judgment. 
Charles Green’s Son v. Salas, C. C. Ga, 1887, 
31 F. 106. But see Belcher v. Farren, 1891, 
(26 P. 791, 89 Cal. 73). 

RETROACTIVE ASPECT 

The provision against ex post facto laws 
applies only to penal and criminal statutes. 
The debates in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion show that the term was understood 
in a restricted sense relating to criminal 
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cases only.! It is inapplicable to retrospec- 
tive legislation of any other kind.“ 

In Mahler v. Eby (264 U. S. 32, 38), Mr. 
Chief Justice Taft said: The theory of the 
draftsman of the petition for the writ and of 
the assignment of errors was that the same 
constitutional restrictions apply to an alien 
deportation act as to a law punishing crime. 
It is well settled that deportation, while it 
may be burdensome and severe for the alien, 
is not a punishment (Fong Yue Ting v. 
United States, 149 U. S. 698, 730; Bugajewitz 
v. Adams, 228 U. S. 585, 591). The right to 
expel aliens is a sovereign power necessary to 
the safety of the country and only limited 
by treaty obligations in respect thereto en- 
tered into with other governments. Fong 
Yue Ting v. United States, supra. The inhi- 
bition against the passage of an ex post facto 
law by Congress in section 9 of article I of 
the Constitution applies only to criminal 
laws (Calder v. Bull, 3 Dall. 386; Johannessen 
v. United States, 225 U. S. 227, 242; and not 
to a deportation act like this, Bugajewitz v. 
Adams, 228 U. S. 585, 591). Congress by the 
act of 1920 was not increasing the punish- 
ment for the crimes of which petitioners. had 
been convicted, by requiring their deporta- 
tion if found undesirable residents. It was, 
in the exercise.of its unquestioned right, only 
seeking to rid the country of persons who 
had shown by their career that their con- 
tinued presence here would not make for the 
safety or welfare of society. 


DENATIONALIZATION 

Burkett v. McCarty (1874, 73 Ky. 759): 
“But while a citizen may with consent of his 
State, express or presumed, expatriate him- 
self, no mere act of State legislation can 
per se denationalize him against his will or 
without his concurrence, Such compulsive 
excision of a citizen is a heavy punishment, 
which cannot be constitutionally inflicted 
without judicial conviction of some crime or 
other act denounced by legislation as a for- 
feiture of citizenship, any more than a bill of 
attainder without judicial conviction can 
constitutionally punish a citizen.” 


1 Johannessen v. United States (225 U. 8. 
227) [1912]; Bugajewitz v. Adams (228 U. S. 
585) [1913]; Calder v. Bull (3 Dall. 386, 393) 
117981; Watson v. Mercer (8 Pet. 88, 110) 
[1834]; Ogden v. Saunders (12 Wheat 213, 266 
[1827]; Locke v. New Orleans (4 Wall. 172 
[1867]; Baltimore and S. R. Co. v. Nesbit 
(10 How. 395) [1850]; Carpenter v. Pennsyl- 
vania (17 How. 456) [1855]; In re Sawyer, 124 
U. S. 200, 219 [1888]; Mahler v. Elby (264 U. S. 
32, 39) [1924]. 

? Bankers Trust Co. v. Blodgett (260 U. S. 
647, 642) [1923]. 


1943 Christmas Story, Navy Style 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WALTER A. LYNCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing an article which appeared in the 
Navy Post Office News of December 29, 
1943, pubiished in London. The author 
of the article is Lt. (Jr. Gr.) James J. 
Lyons, United States Naval Reserve, 
whose father is the Honorable James J. 


— 


Lyons, president of the Borough of the 
Bronx, New Lork City. 


Thousands of Christmas dinners were 
eaten in Welsh homes this yuletide, but the 
grandest feast was one that 41 United States 
Navy gunners didn’t eat at all. We've had 
3 good meals every day since we have 
been in the Navy,” reasoned the armed guard 
crew of the steamship Nameless, an American 
merchant ship in Barry. “We'd like to go 
without our dinners this Christmas and give 
them to someone who otherwise would have 
a turkeyless holiday.” 

The plan was conceived on Christmas eve. 
The gun crew appealed to its A. G. O. He in 
turn went to Lt. A. R. Gale, morale and rec- 
reation officer at Cardiff USNAVPO, Gale 
worked fast and soon set the stage. 

Christmas morning after breakfast the 
Navy mess on Nameless was locked, not to be 
opened until suppertime, At 1100 hours 41 
Christmas dinners, complete right down to 
cranberry sauce and walnuts, were put in 
thermos pots and placed in a truck, both 
furnished by the United States Army Dock 
Battalion, Fifteen of the sailors volunteered 
to go along as waiters and by noon the cul- 
inary caravan was on its way. 

The recipients of this American Christmas 
gift were 43 old-age pensioners of the Work- 
man's Hall, Aberthan, Wales. There for 3 
hours the old men whose work in the Welsh 
coal mines in the last war had helped bring 
victory to the Allies, were served by young 
men in navy blue whose service on American 
merchant ships is helping to speed victory in 
the present conflict. 

After dinner there were speeches. Mr. 
George Hall, M. P., Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, praised the pensioners for 
their contributions to World War No.1. The 
institution director thanked the Americans 
for playing Santa Claus on a wholesale basis 
and Lieutenant Gale responded for the gun- 
ners, 

At 1700 the party was over. The Navy boys 
then cleared the tables. Left-over food later 
was delivered to a local hospital. Every miner 
present was given a cigar and as they sat 
back puffing contentedly, an 85-year-old 
youngster arose and sang Land of Our Fa- 
thers, the Welsh national anthem. When he 
finished there was not a dry eye in the room. 

The Navy gunners didn't get back to their 
ship in time for evening chow, but not a 
single one was heard to grumble. Stomachs 
were empty, but hearts were full. 


Radio Address to My Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 


lowing radio address delivered by me on 
February 12, 1944: 


Dear fricnds of the triple cities and my 
congressional district, lately a few radicals 
in our area have attempted to undo the fine 
work the Hall Furlough Clubs are accom- 
plishing for the boys in service. They have 
been busy spreading false stories about how 
I stand on soldiers’ voting. 

Everybody knows my record in behalf of 
the soldier. Everybody knows I was the very 
first to call for benefits to our servicemen, 
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even before the war started, Certainly, after 
going this far, I would not let the soldiers 
down by denying them their God-given right 
to vote. To the contrary, I depend on their 
votes, 

While telling lies of this kind, these radi- 
cals know very well I voted for every bill that 
has come up in Congress glving our soldiers 
the right to vote. I call them imposters who 
pose as friends to our boys and then try to 
undermine the very ones who are voting in 
the boys’ interests. 

If these radicals really want to help the 
soldier as they pretend to, let them get be- 
‘hind the Hall furlough transportation bill. 
Instead of lying about me, I demand they 
try to do something constructive and put 
their shoulders to the wheel. 

Dear friends and fellow Americans, I ap- 
peal to you to back up these fine patriotic 
women who are organizing the Hall Furlough 
Clubs. In their behalf, I ask you to join 
them in their efforts to better the lot of our 
boys fighting all over the world. 

Write me if you desire to know more about 
the clubs. 

At this time let me read to you a letter I 
wrote to Mr. Henry Cerinetti, of Endicott, 
who is the organizer of the Hall Furlough 
Clubs. 

“DEAR Mr. CERINETTI: I want you to know 
how greatly I appreciate your faith and con- 
fidence in me by urging me in your recent 
letter to become a candidate for the Repub- 
lican nomination to the United States Sen- 
ate. By this time you have probably read 
the comments of Mr. Roland Allston, distin- 
guished newspaper observer and reporter for 
G. N. S., on the same subject. 

“Naturally, I would scarcely be human if I 
did not want to aspire to the Senate of the 
United States. This is a distinct honor as 
well as an added opportunity to be of patri- 
otic service to one’s countrymen in these 
most difficult days. 

“It is my opinion, however, that I can put 
my humble abilities to best advantage in my 
present capacity as Representative from the 
Thirty-fourth District of New York. I have 
three times been elected to this high office 
and find that as the years go by I am able to 
improve myself by learning my job better. 

“Therefore, I fee] that I must decline your 
request that I seek election to the Senate. I 
am most happy where I am and, proud to 
say, I would rather enjoy the closer contacts 
among friends of the smaller area of my 
congressional district than I would if I served 
in a greater capacity. 

“Feeling sure you will accord me the same 
warm support that you have always given 
me if I elect to continue in my present posi- 
tion that you have offered me for this other 
honor, I remain, with kindest personal re- 
gards, 

“Your Congressman, 
“EDWIN ARTHUR HALL.” 


Form of Ballot for Soldiers’ Vote 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHAUNCEY W. REED 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 
Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
two important, unquestioned, and sig- 
nificant facts stand forth in the action of 
the House of Representatives on the bill 


to provide absentee ballots for our fight- 
ing forces, 
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Who, in the House of Representatives, 
would have the deepest and most sin- 
cere interest in the method by which 
service men and women might partici- 
pate in the election of public officials? 

The answer is obvious—the fathers, 
mothers, and next of kin of those who 
have answered the call to the colors— 
those Members of this House who are 
themselves organized as the Congres- 
sional War Parents Association. 

How did they vote? Sixty-six and four- 
tenths percent of them were recorded 
against Mr. Roosevelt’s bobtailed ballot 
and in favor of a complete, constitu- 
tional, Federal, State, county, and local 
ballot. 

Who, in the House of Representatives, 
equally with the fathers and mothers, 
would be most sympathetic to giving ab- 
sent service men and women fair votes? 

The answer is again obvious—the ex- 
servicemen, the older buddies of those 
who are today in the fighting lines. 

How did they vote? Sixty-six percent 
of them recorded themselves as likewise 
opposed to Mr. Roosevelt's bobtailed 
ballot. 

Despite all propaganda to the contrary, 
despite all misrepresentation, despite all 
distortion of the facts, these fathers and 
mothers of boys “over there,” these ex- 
servicemen in the House of Representa- 
tives, who were most concerned over this 
question, rejected the unconstitutional 
bobtailed ballot and favored a full con- 
stitutional ballot for the troops. That 
was the test and these figures are the 
answer. 

These fathers and mothers as Mem- 
bers of the House— these ex-service 
Members of the House, naturally made 
the closest study of the relative merits 
of the two proposals because they were 
the most intensely interested from the 
respective standpoints of kinship and 
comradeship. It is a fact, the signifi- 
cance of which cannot be ignored, that 
these Members of the House, with the 
greatest interest in the bills, who studied 
and considered them most carefully, 
turned in greater percentages against 
the bobtailed ballot than did the rank 
and file of the House, which was recorded 
in its entirety as being 56.7 percent 
against Mr. Roosevelt’s proposal and in 
favor of the full constitutional vote for 
our boys. 

Senate Document No. 94, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, first session, is entitled 
“America’s Fighting Congress.” It is a 
historical document written and com- 
piled by William P. Kennedy, Litt. D., 
dean of the Capitol Press Galleries and 
shows the military records of the United 
States Senators and Members of the 
House of Representatives in the Seventy- 
eighth Congress, and of the members of 
their families. Part IV thereof on pages 
49 to 55, inclusive, lists the officers of the 
Congressional War Parents Association 
and includes a tabulation of those in the 
immediate families of Members of Con- 
gress who have joined the fighting forces. 

Reference to this list discloses that on 
February 3, 1944,—the day on which the 
so-called soldier ballot bill was deter- 
mined by a record vote of the House— 
there were 130 Representatives having 


members of their immediate families in 
the uniformed forces. One hundred and 
twenty-eight of these Representatives 
were recorded on that vote. Of this 
number 43 Representatives—33.6 per- 
cent—voted or were paired in favor of the 
bobtailed ballot while 85 Representa- 
tives—66.4 percent—voted or were paired 
against it. 

Part III of the document above re- 
ferred to, on pages 43 to 47, inclusive, is a 
roster of war veterans in the Seventy- 
eighth Congress. Of those Representa- 
tives therein listed, 2 have since died 
and 4 have resigned. Three new ex- 
servicemen have subsequently become 
Members. On February 3, 1944, there 
were 160 war veterans in the House of 
Representatives. One hundred and fifty- 
six of them were recorded on the so- 
called soldier ballot bill. Of this num- 
ber 53 Representatives—34 percent— 
voted or were paired in favor of the bob- 
tailed ballot while 103 Representatives— 
66 percent—voted or were paired against 
it. 

On February 3, 1944, there were 427 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. Four hundred and fourteen of 
them were recorded on the soldier ballot 
bill. Of this number 179 Members—43.3 
percent—voted or were paired in favor of 
the bobtailed ballot while 235 Members— 
56.7 percent—voted or were paired 
against it. 

Are there any so gullible as to believe 
that two-thirds of the war fathers and 
war mothers in the House of Representa- 
tives would vote against the best in- 
terests of their own sons and daughters? 

Are there any so credulous as to believe 
that two-thirds of the congressional war 
veterans would vote otherwise than for 
the best interests of their comrades in 
this war? 


The American Merchant Marine and 
Trans-Oceanic Air Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD J. WELCH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I have 
previously invited attention to the Brit- 
ish policy of encouraging overseas ship- 
ping companies to engage in post-war 
air transportation. Further confirma- 
tion of that policy is contained in the 
following Reuters news dispatch from 
London under date of February 9, 1944: 
FIVE LEADING BRITISH SHIPPERS PLAN AIR LINE 

TO SOUTH AMERICA 

Lonpon, February 9.—A new air line com- 
pany has been formed by five leading British 
shipping lines to conduct an air service to 
South America. Its name is British Latin- 
American Air Lines, Ltd., with a nominal 
capital of £10,000. 

Subscribers are Lord Essendon, chairman 
of Furness Withy and Royal Mail Lines; Lord 
Vestey, of the Union Cold Storage group; W. 
H. Davies, managing director of the Pacific 
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Steam Navigation Co.; John W. Booth, of the 
Booth Steamship Co., and Sir P. Haldin, 
chairman of the Lamport Holt Line. 

George Booth, chairman of the Booth 
Steamship Lines, said today that the new 
lines would be operated with the cooperation 
of Portuguese, Brazilian, and Argentine au- 
thorities. 

It is understood that Portuguese authori- 
ties are interested in development of a line 
to serve Portuguese positions, and it is pos- 
sible that these services may be managed by 
the British Latin-American Air Lines. 

These five leading shipping companies re- 
cently announced that they were forming a 
separate company for the purpose of operat- 
ing an air service between the United King- 
dom and the Continent and South America 
as soon as the necessary consents and ma- 
chines could be obtained. 

A similar step is being taken by shipping 
companies for eventually starting air lines to 
the Continent, to the East, and Far East, and 
also for North America and African trade 
routes. 


No one can accuse the British of a 
short-sighted policy when their mer- 
chant marine is involved. This news- 
paper dispatch not only verifies what I 
have previously invited to the attention 
of the House of Representatives, but it 
indicates practical steps are already be- 
ing taken in the form of negotiations 
with foreign governments to insure the 
operation of air lines by shipping com- 
panies. 

The United States has been spending 
billions of dollars in building up inter- 
national good will in its good-neighbor 
policy with South America. We have 
been building airfields under the stress 
of military urgency over the entire world. 
Unless Congress takes immediate action 
to unshackle the United States merchant 
marine from the interpretation which 
has been placed on the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938, these great opportunities 
which inherently belong to the overseas 
commerce of the United States will be 
taken over by our peacetime competitors 
in foreign trade, forcing conditions upon 
our merchant marine with which they 
cannot compete. H. R. 3420, known as 
the Lea bill, now pending before the 
House, should immediately be amended 
to meet the policies being established 
by all other maritime nations. The very 
existence of our merchant marine in 
post-war years is dependent upon such 
action. 


Labor for Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 16 (legislative day 
of Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an address entitled “Labor 
for Victory” delivered over the radio by 
John P. Frey, president of the metal- 
trades department of the American 
Federation of Labor, on February 6, 1944. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


I am speaking to you this afternoon, not 
as a trade-union official, pleading the cause 
of labor or defending it, but as an American 
endeavoring to assist in adjusting one of our 
major wartime labor problems. 

To win this war, unity of purpose and of 
spirit is essential. The home front must be 
as unyielding as the firing line. Labor is 

definitely included in the home forces mak- 
ing for a united front. 

It has become urgently necessary that we 
examine this home front, for there is accu- 
mulating evidence that industrially we are 
drifting toward a dangerous division of view- 
point and purpose. 

In the industrial field there are groups and 
individuals who, because of differing view- 
points, are now accusing each other of giving 
assistance to the enemy. In the heat of ac- 
cusation, men who should know better are 
attacking symptoms instead of sanely exam- 
ining the facts and then dealing with the 
causes, The present moment is too serious 
a one for further preachings, recriminations, 
charges, and countercharges. 

The time has come, not only for labor but 
for the American people, to give more care- 
ful consideration to causes which may oper- 
ate in any way to weaken the war-production 
effort. 

It is worse than folly to look to legislation 
to improve this situation, for legislation and 
its administration never have and never will 
make men brave, patriotic, or self-sacrificing, 
or united. 

What is gravely disturbing is that there 
are strikes, each of which reduces the neces- 
sary war- production program and which may 
well at a critical moment prevent the armed 
forces from having the material required for 
victory. 

Strikes and threats of strikes during war- 
time are indefensible. They are intolerable. 
And the American people have a right to de- 
mand that they shall not occur. 

But there are also other conditions during 
wartime equally indefensible. One of these 
is profiteering; and another, equally inde- 
fensible and intolerable, is mismanagement 
of the labor situation by employers and repre- 
sentatives of Federal agencies. 

Organized labor, as represented through the 
American Federation of Labor, is as deeply 
interested in the winning of the war as any 
other group of Americans, for among other 
things the continuation of free institutions 
is at stake in the outcome, and without these 
trade-unionism could not exist. 

Yet there are strikes and threats of strikes. 

Why? 

The problem is not as simple as some would 
lead you to believe. It is not a few labor 
leaders calling strikes or issuing threats for 
the fun of it. The problem arises through 
millions of workers, men and women, in the 
war industries whose justified complaints at 
times have received no prompt or adequate 
consideration, 

I would fail in my responsibility if I did not 
frankly tell you that the morale of our indus- 
trial workers has been injured—seriously in- 
jured—and that it is now vitally necessary 
that it should be restored. Abuse or arbi- 
trary directives will not do it. Attempted 
punishment through legislation will not do 
it. Efforts to turn the members of our armed 
forces against the munition workers will not 
do it. Some local strikes may have been 
caused by individuals having mixed ambi- 
tions, industrial and perhaps even political, 
but the great majority of strikes have re- 
sulted from an unnecessary irritation, an 
irritation which like a chafing harness has 
finally created an open sore. 

Workmen who have given their solemn 
pledge not to strike during the duration of 


the war must be protected from anyone in 
private management or governmental posi- 
tion who would take advantage of that no- 
strike pledge to see how far they can go in 
imposing upon them. 

American labor has been forced to con- 
tend with an almost impossible admjnistra- 
tive condition in our Government. There is 
in fact no national labor policy to which 
labor can look for definite guidance. Instead 
of a national labor policy, administered by 
one central authority, governing labor prob- 
lems, there has developed more than 25 
Federal agencies which issue regulations and 
decisions affecting terms of employment and 
conditions of labor. In addition, there are 
a few personally advertised, self-appointed 
individuals who busy themselves advising 
Government representatives and some labor 
leaders, with conflicting and harmful results. 
These agencies, through their regulations, di- 
rectives and decisions, have established defi- 
nitely conflicting policies. 

Those of us charged with labor respons!- 
bility frequently find it difficult to know 
which way to turn, or to whom to go. Prob- 
lems which should be settled accumulate and 
become enmeshed in the multiplicity of Gov- 
ernment agencies and their conflicting poli- 
cies and decisions. 

There is no central agency to which we can 
go and arrive at definite final understandings. 
Such a central agency—a central clearing 
house—is industry's essential wartime need 
and my purpose this afternoon is to urge 
that such an agency be created without fur- 
ther delay so that the morale of the Ameri- 
can worker may be restored. 

It is not my purpose to level criticism, to 
add to the accusations and counter-accusa- 
tions now filling the press. Instead, the pres- 
ent most unsatisfactory condition requires 
constructive proposals. It is my purpose to 
present a constructive proposal. 

There was within our Government a well- 
established agency, a clearinghouse through 
which all questions affecting labor were 
considered and passed upon, That agency 
is the Federal Department of Labor, created 
before the First World War through the ur- 
gent initiative of the American Federation of 
Labor. Labor sensed the necessity of a de- 
partment of the Government covering the 
field of labor which would give the same 
service to labor and the Nation as the farmer 
received through the Department of Agri- 
culture and the businessman through the 
Department of Commerce. 

Unfortunately for the Nation and the war 
effort, the Labor Department was not 
strengthened when war came. Instead 
it was shorn of many of its important bu- 
reaus, which were divided among other 
Federal agencies created for wartime pur- 
poses. Lacking this central clearinghouse 
labor is now compelled to go from one agency 
to another and not infrequently under- 
standings and agreements reached with one 
Federal agency are afterward thrown out 
of the window by another agency. 

Our Government-labor relationship is the 
very opposite of that existing in Great Brit- 
ain, where matters affecting labor must go 
through the clearinghouse of the Minister 
of Labor. 

The almost fatal confusion and conflict 
between Federal agencies affecting labor is 
illustrated by two fairly recent examples. 

The railway brotherhoods and railway 
shopmen, in their efforts to secure a justi- 
fied increase in wages, went to the well- 
established Federal agency—the Railway 
Mediation Board. For some 3 months they 
presented their case and then received an 
award much less than they believed them- 
selves entitled to, but which their leaders 
were willing to accept and recommend to 
their membership. After this award had 
been made, another Federal agency ruled 
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that it could not be put into effect. Here 
was an inexcusable conflict of authority— 
a conflict which greatly weakened labor's 
confidence in Federal agencies. 

If the award was justified it should not 
have been yetoed. There should have been 
within the Labor Department a clearing- 
house which would have pointed out to the 
Mediation Board, before its decision was 
made public, that such a decision could not 
be approved, or the power to inform another 
Federal agency that it could not and must 
not veto the Mediation Board’s award. 

What happened ir the railway situation 
has occurred in many other instances, even 
where collective bargaining between manage- 
ment, labor, and the Federal procurement 
agencies had resulted in an agreement. 

In May 1942 the organized shipyard work- 
ers, numbering over a million, responding 
to President Roosevelt's request, accepted a 
reduction of the wage rate which had been 
approved and granted by the Government it- 
self a year before. Labor made this sacrifice 
to assist the President in his praiseworthy 
effort to prevent ruinous inflation. At that 
conference the Government pledged itself to 
a subsequent revision of wages if the cost 
of living was not stabilized. But the Gov- 
ernment's pledge was not placed into effect. 

What happened was that directives were 
issued which removed previous authority 
conferred by the Government upon the Na- 
tional Shipbuilding Stabilization Committee, 
composed of the representatives of Goy- 
ernment, management, and labor in the ship- 
building industry, and conferred authority 
in the matter of wages upon another Federal 
agency. That agency held that it was not 
bound by the Government's pledge to the 
shipyard workers in May 1942. Is it sur- 
prising, in view of this, that shipyard workers 
should look askance at other promises and 
pledges made by the Government? 

Men cannot be assured of one thing one 
day and then publicly rapped over the 
knuckles the next. The confusion and the 
conflict of decisions between Federal agencies 
has caused labor to lose much of its previous 
confidence in them. The morale of labor has 
been seriously injured. It can be restored. 
It should be—through the establishment of 
a central Federal agency dealing with labor, 
handing down decisions which will stick and 
not be vetoed by any other Federal agency. 

There are facts connected with the home 
front which profoundly influence its morale. 
Approximately a million and a quarter of 
those now in the armed forces are members 
of the American Federation of Labor. What 
of their family ties? Their fathers, mothers, 
wives, sisters, and brothers in large numbers 
are employed in the war-production indus- 
tries. Are those production workers plan- 
ning to create family enmities when their 
soldier boys return? Or are they eagerly 
looking forward to the day when the family 
can be reunited with internal peace and affec- 
tion? Are the members of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor deliberately or selfishly ap- 
plying a policy which will make other mem- 
bers in the armed forces turn against them 
with bitterness when they return? These 
questions answer themselves, for American 
workers have not ceased to be Americans. 

The no-strike pledge was given by the 
American Federation of Labor in all sincer- 
ity. In the manufacturing industries mem- 
bers under temporary irritation violating this 
pledge, have been promptly instructed by 
their officers to return to work, and in prac- 
tically every instance they have done so 
without delay. 

Why have there been exceptions to the 
no-strike pledge? Even in England, where 
there is labor conscription, strikes have taken 
place. At home labor has at times been im- 
posed upon by employers and by Federal 
agencies because of labor's pledge not to 
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lay down its tools. In numerous instances 
justified complaints, properly presented to 
Federal agencies, have remained without ac- 
tion and decisions for many, many months. 
We are convinced that had there been a 
national labor policy consistently applied 
from the beginning, the dissatisfaction which 
caused strikes would not have developed. 
Knowing labor as I do from an official con- 
tact of over 44 years, I am convinced that 
there can be a material improvement in 
labor’s morale, provided a central clearing 
house in labor matters is established in 
Washington—preferably in the Department 
of Labor, which was originally created for 
that very purpose. Threats of conscription 
of labor, threats of any kind by anyone at 
this time, only tend to make a bad situation 
worse. What the Nation now needs is ef- 
ficient Federal organization in the field of 
labor, instead of the disorganization which 
now exists, 


Progress in Scientific Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including a letter from Mr. Don K. 
Spalding, county extension agent. for 
Osage County, Mo., showing such excep- 
tional progress in practical and-scientific 
agriculture in that county that it must 
rank close to the top, if not at the top, 
in the records made by counties similarly 
situated in a like period of time. It is 
evident at a glance that as result of the 
able and effective work of Mr. Spalding 
and those associated with him in cooper- 
ation with the farmers of Osage County, 
the county has made a notable contribu- 
tion to the war program through the 
production of food that would have been 
impossible in 1935-36, the year previous 
to the initiation of the Osage County 
work, I commend to Members of the 
House a careful perusal of this report as 
ample and convincing justification for 
the appropriations made in support of 
the program for increase in agricultural 
production extending over the last 6 
years: 

LINN, Mo., November 30, 1943. 

Dran Mr. Cannon: I am not sure I can 
answer your questions regarding the 
changes which have been made on Osage 
County farms since I came here in 1936-37. 
However, at this time we are preparing the 
annual report, and I have gathered a few 
figures which may be of interest. 

According to the 1935 annual report, 65 
farms and homes were visited by the agri- 
cultural extension agents, as compared with 
1,329 this year. Also, 91 news articles were 
released to the papers in 1935, as compared 
with 539 this year. Probably more signifi- 
cant is the 18.575 people who attended ex- 
tension service sponsored meetings this. year, 
as compared with 3,537 in 1935. Also, we 
estimate approximately 1,700 farm families 
were influenced one Way or another by the 
extension program this year, as compared to 
about 630 at that time. There were no 4-H 
Clubs in 1935. Our records show that. we 
had 410 boys and girls enrolled this year with 


92 percent completing. Also, 220 farm 
women are now enrolled in home-economics 
clubs, and, of course, there were none in the 
other year checked against. 

We note in 1935 there was no agricultural 
limestone used in the county, and our records 
indicate, for 1936 to 1943, between seventy- 
five and eighty thousand tons have been 
used. Our records also show that, whereas 
farmers used 20,046 tons last year, they will 
use less than 15,000 tons this year, due, of 
course, to shortage of labor and repair parts 
and other factors which have made it impos- 
sible to deliver stone this year. 

Of course, the things I have been speaking 
about are not changes on the farm altogether, 
and perhaps one of the projects in which 
there has been visible change is in connection 
with terracing. In 1935 one community had 
done some terracing. At the present time 
thousands of acres have been terraced in the 
county, including every community. A large 
amount of assistance in connection with this 
problem has been given by the Soil Improve- 
ment Association which was organized by the 
Extension Service and incorporated for the 
specific purpose of assisting farmers with 
such problems as limestone, equipment for 
terracing, spreading limestone, etc. 

You might be interested in the fact that 
the association and the farmers own at the 
present time the following equipment which 
is used to assist farmers with these problems: 
(1) one set of contract terracing equipment, 
including a large tractor, a whirlwind ter- 
racer, a 7-foot terracing blade and a “bug” 
for fill work; (2) 11 farm levels; (3) six 6-foot 
terracing blades used by the farmers; (4) 3 
fresno scrapers; (5) in addition to equipment 
owned by the association in connection with 
terracing, farmers own 13 terracing blades; 
and (6) 12 lime spreaders, and the farmers 
themselves own 13. 

Of course, another interesting fact is that a 
good many farmers (about 12 this year, which 
is not as Many as usual) helped in the job of 
running terraces and contour lines and the 
construction of terraces. 

In 1935 there was a very small acreage of 
lespedeza in the county as compared with ap- 
proximately 116,324 acres at this time. This 
acreage of lespedeza has enabled farmers to 
produce a legume crop for hay and has also 
assisted materially with pasture. The crop- 
ping system has changed in the entire county, 
except on part of the river bottom land, to 
a small grain, hay, and pasture system. This 
has materially stepped up livestock numbers, 
particularly beef cattle and dairy cattle; and 

as permitted these classes of livestock to 
produced more economically. 

Beef cattle herds average about one-third 
larger than they did in 1935. There are now 
about 8,000 head of dairy cattle as compared 
to approximately 5,000. According to the 
estimate for the next 12 months there will 
be about 40,000 head of hogs to market and 
stil. leave adequate breeding stock, as com- 
pared to the total hog numbers, approxi- 
mately 18,000 head, at the time I came here. 

Poultrymen, hog men, and other livestock 
mer. have caused to be imported approxi- 
mately 300,000 bushels or more of commodity 
credit wheat in the last 12 months. 

During this period there has been quite a 
change in the comforts and conveniences 
enjoyed by farm families. At the present 
time several are users of rural electrification 
current coming through our Three Rivers 
Electric Cooperative which was organized in 
1939 with the assistance of the extension 
service. 

Also you will notice quite a lot of develop- 
ment in agricultural leadership, some of 
which is demonstrated by the 302 mem- 
bers of the- rural leadership structure 


which was set up by the extension service 


to help get wartime information to every 
school district in the county. Last year 1046 
rural people in Osage County served as 
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voluntary leaders and gave about 546 days 
of their time. 

Understand, not all of the changes which 
I have mentioned have been brought about as 
& result of the extension service alone. The 
various Federal farm programs have had an 
influence on agriculture in general. Natu- 
rally, I feel that the extension service is still 
the organization rendering maximum as- 
sistance to farmers in this county, and has 
and will continue to do its part to help with 
Federal and other wartime programs. Such 
is the policy of the extension service through- 
out the United States. 

As to the attitude of farmers, so far as I 
hear farmers’ comments, they do not want 
subsidies at this time. Recently in connec- 
tion with the dairy-subsidy program only 
about 300 farmers took advantage of the milk 
subsidy in this county. 

Farmers object also to injustices, as they 
call them, in connection with the price ceil- 
ings established by the O. P. A. This year 
we had a corn crop which was above normal 
in spite of the flood. At the present time 
most of the large producers are refusing to 
sell their corn at ceiling price and in some 
cases are being offered $1.25 at the field for 
their corn, and because it will be a violation 
of the ceiling prices are not selling, and are 
putting it in the crib. Also, dealers are able 
to get very little corn through the regular 
market channels and inventories of corn in 
the dealers’ hands are almost zero at this 
time. Many of our large feeders are caught 
in a difficult situation as a result of these con- 
ditions and may, if something doesn't hap- 
pen in the near future, be forced to liquidate 
their livestock in an unfinished condition. 

Many farmers are not clear as to why the 
support price on hogs has recently been 
lowered $1 per hundredweight. 

As I mentioned previously, farmers are 
pretty much mixed up after the enormous 
amount of comment in the papers and over 
the radio in the last 2 weeks and need to be 
given the facts. Farmers, generally speak- 
ing, say they don’t want inflation. On the 
other hand, they are apparently not satisfied 
with present conditions. 

Don K. SPALDING, 
County Agent. 


New Deal To Blame for Tax Mess 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


ör NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 16, 1944 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the bewildered and confused taxpayer, 
when he finishes making out his complex 
income-tax return—if he ever does, and 
I hope that he does—is going to be asking, 
“Who got us into all this mess?” And 
he has a right to know. The answer is 
the New Deal. 

Since March 4, 1933, when the New Deal 
came into power, we have had an endless 
succession of tax bills—17 in all—which 
have been piled one on top of the other 
until our tax law is such a maze that 
it is not understood even by the ablest 
experts. Every day we see in the press 
where an identical tax problem has been 
presented to several different Internal 
Revenue officials, who always come up 
with different answers as to the tax lia- 
bility. It is no wonder that the poor 
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taxpayer is ready to throw up his hands 
in despair. 

The 17 New Deal tax bills which are 
the cause of the present state of con- 
fusion were brought forward so fre- 
quently that the ink was hardly dry on 
one measure before another was started 
through the legislative mill. As a con- 
sequence, Congress has never had an op- 
portunity, until now, to take enough time 
to go over the tax structure as a whole 
and endeavor to smooth out the wrinkles 
and streamline and simplify the provi- 
sions. However, with the passage of the 
two and one-third billion dollar revenue 
bill, now before the President for ap- 
proval or disapproval, Congress has in- 
dicated that it is through with tax-rais- 
ing measures for the time being and is 
now going to devote itself to income-tax 
simplification. Prompt action on this 
long-delayed and essential matter is 
contemplated. 

The two complexities in the law which 
seem to cause the most confusion are the 
double set of exemptions and rates under 
the income and Victory tax, and the 
carry-over of a portion of 1 year’s tax 
under the pay-as-you-go law. The New 
Deal is to blame for both. 

The Victory tax was enacted as a sub- 
stitute for the sales tax, which the ad- 
ministration has always resisted with all 
the power and influence at its command. 
If a real sales tax had been enacted in- 
stead of a subterfuge sales tax on a few 
items as in the present law, the confusion 
resulting from the Victory tax would have 
been avoided. 

The carry-over of a portion of 1 year’s 
tax is the result of the administration’s 
unyielding opposition to the Ruml-Carl- 
son plan, which had it been enacted 
would have wiped the slate clean as re- 
gards the past year’s liability in changing 
over to a pay-as-you-go system. The 
bill which was finally enacted was not the 
Ruml-Carlson plan, but a strange hybrid, 
involving only partial abatement, which 
not only complicated the law but added 
12% percent to the burden of most tax- 
payers for each of the years 1944 and 
1945. If the Ruml-Carlson plan had 
been adopted, the change to a pay-as- 
you-go method of collection would have 
been effected without complication and 
without any doubling up of taxes. 

So far as the printed forms for making 
income-tax returns are concerned, it 
should be emphasized that the Treasury 
and the Internal Revenue Bureau are 
wholly responsible for these. Congress 
has nothing whatever to do with the 
preparation of these complicated forms. 

The time has come when this income- 
tax complexity must be cleared up, and 
it is a hopeful sign to know that the 
Ways and Means Committee now pro- 
poses to make tax simplification its first 
order of business until the job is done. 

Iam inserting as a part of my remarks 
a table which shows what happens to 
the taxpayers whenever a reckless spend- 
ing outfit,“ such as the New Deal, gets 
control of the Government. It means, 


of course, higher taxes, increased cost of 
living, threatened inflation, interference 
with the prosecution of the war, and 
eventually the weakening of public mo- 
rale when its maintenance in all its pos- 
sible vigor is vital to an all-out success- 
ful prosection of the war. A study of 
the number of returns for each year 
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from 1913 to 1944, inclusive, the change 
in exemptions for single and for married 
persons during the same period, and the 
income-tax rates from year to year, pre- 
sents a vivid picture of what happens 
when there is neither stability nor re- 
sponsibility in the executive branch of 
our Government: 


Individual income tax 


Year 


222885 
88838822 


8838882322 


~ 
= 
N 


Sage peer ee T E a 
5 
>. 


Single | Married | Normal | Minimum | Maximum 
Percent Percent Percent 

$3,000] $4,000 1 1 6 
3, 000 4,000 1 1 6 
3,000 4,000 1 1 6 
3, 000 4.000 2 1 13 
1, 000 2,000 2,4 1 63 
1, 000 2, 000 6, 12 1 65 
1, 000 2, 000 4,8 1 65 
1,000 2,000 4,8 1 65 
1,000 2,000 4,8 1 65 
1, 000 2, COO 4,8 1 59 
1, 000 42, 500 4,8 1 50 
1,000 2, 500 2, 4, 6 1 40 
1, 500 3, 500 144, 2. 5 1 2 
1, 500 3, 500 134, 3, 5 1 20 
1, 500 3, 500 | 14, 3,5 1 20 
1, 500 3, 500 144, 3, 5 1 20 
1, 500 3, 500 2.4 1 20 
1, 560 3, 500 4, 3,5 i 20 
1, 500 3, 500 103, 3, 5 1 20 
1,000 2, 500 4,8 1 55 
1,000 2, 500 4,8 1 55 
1, 000 2, 500 4 4 59 
1, 000 2, 500 4 4 59 
1,900 2, 500 4 4 75 
1,000 2, 500 4 4 75 

1, 000 2, 500 4 4 7 
1, 000 2, 500 4 4 75 
800 2, 060 4 4 75 
750 1, 500 4 6 77 
500 1, 200 6 13 82 
#500 | +3,20 16 13 82 
#500} 1,200 "6 13 83 


2 
888588888888888 888885 


858285855 


1 Total, 
3 Taxable only. 


4 For net — PE in excess of $5,000, married exemption was $2,000. 


* Estimated. 
+ Income and Victory tax. 


* Victory-tax exemption $624 for both married and single persons. 


Plus Victory tax (approximately 3 percent net). 


Mr. Speaker, I wish also to call atten- 
tion of the House to the rapidity with 
which the New Deal, under its loose fis- 
cal policies has each year increased the 
tax load, and how at the same time it 
has increased the national debt by its 
annual deficits. The figures in the table 
Iam submitting as a part of my remarks 
show how quickly incapacity to govern 
can weaken the structure and credit of a 
nation: 


Tazes collected under New Deal 


Net receipts 
$2, 080, 000, 000 
3, 116, 000, 000 


3338333383! 


53853 
8383338333 
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118, 422, 000, 000 
Despite this terrific tax burden, the 


national debt has increased from $22,- 
000,000,000 to $174,000,000,000 since 1933. 


Address of Hon. James C. Auchincloss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. EATON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 16, 1944 


Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address delivered 
by my colleague the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Aucuincioss] before Middle- 
sex County, Republican organization at 
the Pines, Metuchen, N. J., on February 
10, 1944: 

My fellow Americans, in standing on an 
occasion like this before a group of loyal 
citizens of the United States, I am thrilled 
beyond measure and at the same time hum- 
bled; thrilled because of the eagerness of all 
Republicans to take advantage of the great 
opportunities presented to us to solve the 
many and complex problems that are facing 
our beloved country and humbled, because of 
the tremendous responsibility involved. At 
no time in our history have our American in- 
stitutions and form of life been subjected to 
such strain and stress; at no time since the 
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founding of the Republic has our free enter- 
prise system of life been in so much peril of 
being destroyed. This system and ideology, 
my friends, has made us a great Nation, a 
powerful and wealthy people, the envy of the 
world. 

I know that we are gathered here to honor 
the birthday of Abraham Lincoln, one of 
America's great men, and once again to draw 
inspiration and virtue from the inexhaustible 
well of his character, but I want to quote from 
the writings of another of America’s great 
men of the past and dwell for a moment on 
his American philosophy, even if he is claimed 
by the opposition as their patron saint. 
Thomas Jefferson may have been a Demccrat, 
we know he never thought of himself as any- 
thing but an American. Certainly he was 
not a new dealer and he never admitted that 
our country needed a doctor, much less Dr. 
New Deal. Yes, he was first and always an 
American and his patriotism and loyalty to 
the principles on which our country was 
founded come down to us through the years 
and are our inspiration and guidance. Lis- 
ten to what he said in his first inaugural ad- 
dress. After enumerating various advan- 
tages enjoyed by Americans he said, “What 
more is necessary to make us a happy and 
prosperous people? Still one thing more, my 
fellow citizens, a wise and frugal government 
which will restrain men from injuring one 
another, which shall leave them otherwise 
free to regulate their own pursuits of indus- 
try and improvement and shall not take from 
the mouth of labor the bread it has earned. 
This is the sum of good government.” 

Thus spake the Sage of Monticello, the 
framer of our Constitution, the great cham- 
pion with George Washington and Abraham 
Lincoln of representative government, foun- 
ders and preservers of our system of free 
enterprise based on the Bill of Rights. Ever 
since those days, our people have cherished 
that heritage, have fought and died for it, 
are shedding their blood for it today. Let us 
take oath here and now that “these men 
shall not have died in vain.” 

What is the state of the Nation today? 
Have the spirit and provisions of the Consti- 
tution been preserved? Have we a “wise and 
frugal Government“? Are we a united peo- 
ple within? Do we know whither our way is 
leading? Do the people know the truth 
about the Nation’s affairs or are we being told 
only what is thought best for us to know? 
In short, have the men hired by us to fill high 
positions of trust shown wisdom and vision 
with singleness of heart, or have they been 
busy meddling with the fundamental ma- 
chinery ot our Government and our system 
of living? Has political expediency and 
favoritism been permitted to undermine our 
constitutional system? Has the ship of state 
built by our forefathers become a raft bob- 
bing about in the water, with wet feet for all? 

For the past 10 years our Government has 
been controlled by the New Deal party, the 
party that was going to make America a bet- 
ter place to live in. We were going to do 
away with the old precepts of the “horse and 
buggy” days of Thomas Jefferson and Abra- 
ham Lincoln and enter the era of “we have 
planned it that way.” We are now told that 
the country had to be treated as a patient 
would be treated by a doctor and the doctor 
who was called in had just finished serving 
his internship in a big and prosperous State, 
and when he graduated he left it sicker than 
ever before, with an enormous growth on its 
back known as the cancer of debt. That be- 
wildered patient staggered along for a few 
years until a practical, common-sense Repub- 
lican doctor came along and gave the patient 
a good scrubbing, washing away much dirt 
and many barnacles, cured the debt disease, 
and told the patient to get up.and walk while 


he busied himself with putting the rest of the 
house in order. And, my friend, another 
Republican doctor who is just as good is hard 
at work in our State today, and the patient 
has already shown marked improvement. In 
this instance Doctor Edge and his assistants 
are giving the patient a brand-new consti- 
tution. 

But to get back to Dr. New Deal. He 
packed up his tools and his staff of research 
men and women and went to Washington, 
full of loud promises as to how he would fix 
things up by reducing expenses and eliminat- 
ing waste. Well, he has been fussing around, 
trying this, experimenting with that, for the 
past 10 years or more, and the poor patient 
who needed only a good cleaning out because 
it had no organic trouble has had everything 
from prickly heat to housemaid’s knee ever 
since. Its Constitution is sound; all it needs 
is a chance to let it work. 

The people of this country have been 
treated to all sorts of things during the past 
10 years and are left bewildered and dis- 
mayed. Social reforms have been many— 
some good, some bad. Class has been set 
against class; personal modes of life have 
been changed; power has been assumed with- 
out constitutional authority; fancy names 
have been given to simple truths; and edicts 
have been endowed with the force and effect 
of law by bureaucratic authority. We have 
become a ruled and governed people and our 
rights and liberties, derived from the Con- 
stitution written by our forefathers, are be- 
ing threatened. The people don't like it. The 
people are going to send “Dr. New Deal” on a 
vacation before long and hire a Republican 
doctor. He will find plenty of mess to clean 
up and the mess will be cleaned up if we 
all work together in harmony and with a 
will. Yes, my fellow Republicans, it is a tre- 
mendous opportunity for service and a re- 
sponsibility which is a challenge to strong 
men and women. 

Let us accept this challenge in the spirit of 
Thomas Jefferson and carry the responsibility 
of the preservation of the Republic with the 
faith and consecration of Abraham Lin- 
coln. Let us think and act together with 
one single purpose—the preservation of our 
constitutional liberties. Let us lean on the 
examples set by our great men, Washington, 
Jefferson, Lincoln, and others who spoke out 
honestly and fearlessly from the heart what 
they thought was right as “God gave them to 
see the right.” At Valley Forge, when the 
days were darkest for our Nation then young, 
General Washington prayed to his God for 
strength and guidance. His words were his 
own; he had no need for a modern ghost 
writer, Thomas Jefferson wrote his own in- 
augural address; Abraham Lincoln had no 
help when he wrote his immortal words at 
Gettysburg and his second inaugural address, 
These men thought their own thoughts, these 
men never compromised with political ex- 
pediency, these men were truly servants of 
the people and they served "in singleness of 
heart.” 

Here, fellow Republicans, Americans, is our 
challenge. It is ours to accept so that when 
our victorious sons and daughters come home 
again they may find a better America than 
ever before, with her arms outstretched to 
welcome them to a land of honest thinking 
and that great freedom—freedom of oppor- 
tunity. 

Ours is not an easy task, it is grim with re- 
ality. It requires the spirit of unselfish sac- 
rifice and dogged determination that the 
principles of honest thinking and simple jus- 
tice must prevail. We Republicans must ap- 
proach the task with the words of our great 
President, Abraham Lincoln, ever ringing in 
our ears: “With malice toward none, with 
charity for all, with firmness in the right as 
God gives us to see the right, let us strive 
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on to finish the work we are in, to bind up the 
Nation's wounds, to care for him who shall 
have borne the battle and for his widow and 
his orphan, to do all which may achieve and 
cherish a just and lasting peace among our- 
selves and with all nations.” 


Cotton Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 16, 1944 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to include in the CONGRESSIONAL ' 
Record two editorials from leading news- 
papers in my district, the Tyler Morning 
Telegraph and the Gilmer Mirror. They 
both voice a situation which is real and 
which I have been trying to do something 
about since I first came to Congress 5 
years ago. The membership of this 
House is aware of the many statements 
I have made on the floor of this House 
advocating giving the smaller cotton 
farmers the privilege of producing more 
cotton. For a long time my pleas fell on 
ears that heard not, but thanks to our 
great Texan, Hon. Marvin Jones, War 
Food Administrator, the situation is dif- 
ferent now. 

At this point I wish to insert in the 
Recorp a short statement made by me 
October 11, 1943, and copy of the letter 
Hon. Marvin Jones wrote me about sus- 
pensions of quotas: 

Mr. BeckwortH. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago the War Food Administration announced, 


according to the press, a crop program for 


1944. The article I read, a copy of which 
I placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
October 7, 1943, indicated that the same 
amount of cotton is to be grown in 1944 as 
was grown in 1943. This would infer that 
each individual cotton farmer is to grow 
about the same amount of cotton in 1944 as 
he grew in 1943. Such an inference is at 
variance with the facts, according to in- 
formation many of us heretofore have re- 
ceived and according to a letter Hon, Marvin 
Jones, the War Food Administrator, wrote 
mc October 7, 1943. One sentence of the 
Jones letter states: 

“With quotas suspended on the named 
commodities—cotton is one of the named 
commodities—a farmer may plant within or 
in excess of the acreage allotment previously 
established for the particular commodity 
and may sell his entire production free of 
the marketing penalties and restrictions.” 

I want the entire country to know that the 
quotas on cotton have been taken off by the 
authorities of the War Food Administration 
and the little farmer now has a chance be- 
cause of this action to make his fair and 
equitable share of income from cotton. 

I herewith include the letter written to 
me by Mr. Jones: 

War Foop ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, October 7, 1943. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear LINDLEY: This is in response to your 
letter of September 27 inquiring about any 
quotas or restrictions in the production of 
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cotton and other crops in the 1943 and 1944 
agricultural programs. 

Flue-cured and Burley tobacco are the only 
crops for which marketing quotas are ap- 
plicable in 1943 and 1944. The proclamation 
of 1944 quotas on these crops has been made 
on the basis of Public Law 118, Seventy- 
eighth Congress. Quotas on cotton, wheat, 
and peanuts were in effect in 1942, but were 
terminated on the 1943 crops during the cur- 
rent year and will not be applicable for these 
commodities in 1944. The terminations were 
made under authority contained in section 
$71 (b) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended. With quotas suspended 
on the named commodities, a farmer may 
plant within or in excess of the acreage allot- 
ment previously established for the particu- 
lar commodity and may sell his entire pro- 
duction free of the marketing penalties and 
restrictions, 

Under the 1943 programs a farmer who 
planted within the farm cotton acreage allot- 
ment, or only slightiy in excess of it, is eligi- 
ble for an aer.cultural-conservation pay- 
ment, no deduction being made, as was done 
in prior years, for the small excess acreage. 
In addition, the cotton produced on the farm 
is eligible for Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion loans. If the acreage planted to cotton 
exceed2d the farm cotton acreage allotment 
to the extent that the farm is determined 
to have been knowingly overplanted (sec. 302 
(f) of the act) payments and loans cannot 
be made. 

As announced, the 1944 program will pro- 
vide for establishing farm goals for certain 
essential food and fiber crops. On a volun- 
tary basis farmers who carry out approved 
soil and water conservation practices will 
earn payments at rates now being estab- 
lished. Excepting tobacco, farm-acreage 8l- 
lotments will not be established for any crop, 
and there will be no restriction on the acre- 
age planted or the quantity of the commodity 
marketed. Likewise, the acreage planted to 
any commodity or the extent to which farm 
goals are met will not affect the payment 
earned with respect to conservation practices, 

Sincerely yours, 
Marvin JONES, 
Administrator. 


Mr. Speaker, many people of this 
country are just now waking up to the 
fact that King Cotton is also the source 
of King Protein Feed for stock and, fur- 
thermore, an excellent source of food for 
people. 

The editorials referred to follow: 


[From the Tyler (Tex.) Morning Telegraph of 
January 5, 1944] 


PLANT MORE COTTON 


Texas, the largest cotton-producing re- 
gion in the Nation, now finds itself in the 
incongruous position of not producing suf- 
ficient cotton to furnish protein feeds for 
its expanded livestock industry. There is 
not now available enough cottonseed meal 
and cake to keep the cotton-oil mills of the 
State busy, and they are importing from the 
Corn Belt great quantities of soybeans for 

into soybean meal to furnish feed 
for Texas livestock. 

There is no logical reason for this in a 
State which can produce as much cotton as 
Texas. Moreover, the supply of soybeans 
from other States may be cut off at any 
time, thus removing this source of feed for 
Texas livestock. 

Through Government restriction of cot- 
ton acreage and the long and widespread 
educational program for less cotton and 
more diversified crops, the Texas acreage 
planted to cotton has become dangerously 
low. In normal times this situation might 
have been all right, but in wartime with its 
greatly increased demand for cotton, cotton- 


seed, and livestock, the shorter cotton crop 
has almost proved disastrous. In 1930 Texas 
had 16,138,000 acres of cotton, and there 
were 6,500,000 head of beef and dairy cattle, 
6,387,000 sheep, and 1,673,000 hogs in the 
State. 

In 1943 Texas had 7,888,000 acres of cotton 
and there were 7,518,000 cattle, 10,677,000 
sheep and 2,665,000 hogs in the State. These 
figures show why there is now a great short- 
age of the protein feed obtained from cotton. 

The Government has increased the cotton 
acreage permitted for Texas in 1944, but farm- 
ers have demonstrated little enthusiasm to- 
ward increasing their acreage. Smith County 
formerly produced in the neighborhood of 
28,000 bales a year, whereas the 1943 crop 
was only slightly over 10,000 bales. In the 
meantime the number of livesteck in the 
county has increased steadily to a point where 
the protein feed from cotton is not sufficient 
to feed it. 

Texas should not and cannot depend on 
soybeans from other sections of the country 
to feed its livestock. It should be producing 
enough cottonseed meal and cake to ship 
large quantities to sections which do not 
grow cotton instead of having to import its 
protein feed. This system of hauling coals 
to Newcastle is not only depriving Texas of 
the needed protein feed, but is also greatly 
reducing the income of the farmers. We are 
increasing our acreage in peanuts, sweet- 
potatoes, and other crops to such an extent 
that they are more than meeting our demand, 
but they will not provide the necessary 
protein feeds, 

More than 5,500,000 bushels of northern 
soybeans have been shipped into Texas to 
overcome the feed shortage. This has made 
it necessary for dairymen and beef cattle and 
hog producers to pay much higher prices for 
their feed, causing many dairymen to have 
to go out of business because the prices 
received for their products were too low to 
provide a profit. And this situation de- 
veloped at a time when the demand for dairy 
products was the largest in history. 

It is up to Texas farmers to remedy the 
situation. More cotton must be grown in 
1944 or the situation will be even worse. 


[From the, Gilmer (Tex.) Weekly Mirror] 
MORE COTTON NEEDED FOR PROTEIN FEED 


In 1930 Texas had 16,138,000 acres of cot- 
ton. There were 6,500,000 head of beef and 
dairy cattle, 6,387,000 sheep, and 1,673,000 
hogs in the State. In 1943 Texas had 7,888,- 
000 acres of cotton, There were 7,518,000 
cattle, 10,677,000 sheep, and 2,655,000 hogs in 
the State. These figures tell the story of the 
present critical shortage of cottonseed meal 
and cake in Texas. They plainly show that 
Texas agriculture has swung out of balance 
from one extreme to another—that today we 
are not raising enough cotton to supply the 
feedstuffs that our expanding livestock in- 
dustry must have to exist. 

Impossible to show by figures, of course, is 
the recognized fact that Texas farmers and 
ranchmen have been feeding more adequate 
rations in recent years—would feed these im- 
proved rations today if they could get the 
feed, Even without taking improved feeding 
methods into consideration, however, it is 
apparent that this State no longer is on a 
live-at-home basis on its feed and live- 
stock program. We are producing the grains 
and a part, but not enough, of the pastures 
and roughage that our livestock needed; 
but we are critically short in our production 
of the most essential of all nutrients—our 
protein, 

As a result of this deficiency, Texas cotton- 
oil mills are busy today shipping in carloads 
and trainloads of soybeans from Corn Belt 
States for processing into soybean meal for 
livestock, The soybeans that can be se- 
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cured from the Corn Belt, while not suf- 
ficient for our present needs, are a lifesaver 
for the livestock industry; but certainly offer 
no permanent solution to the problem of 
feed and livestock production in the South- 
west. How long we can hope to continue to 
get soybeans, even this year, is anybody's 
guess; and the prospect of such long-distance 
feed shipments in future years is most un- 
certain. Furthermore, Texas cannot possibly 
build a permanent livestock program on a 
foundation of Corn Belt-grown feed. 

As we sacrifice our livestock during the 
coming months, because we have scraped 
our feed bins bare, we must look ahead to 
next fall and winter. Will the situation be 
as bad or worse then? 

Unless we produce more cotton in 1944, it 
seems certain that the feed situation next 
winter will be even worse. We've expanded 
our peanut acreage to just about the maxi- 
mum area that is suited to it; unsatisfactory 
production in many counties this season and 
last season proved that. Other protein- 
producing crops, such as flaxseed and soy- - 
beans, are extremely limited or not suited 
at all to most areas of this State. Cotton 
remains our single hope for increased pro- 
duction of protein concentrate feed. 

This feed situation offers a challenge to 
every Texas cotton grower. Cotton growers 
themselves need this feed, and ranchmen 
and dairymen who do not raise cotton need 
it even more. 

Furthermore, there is need for the cotton- 
seed oil, linters, and hulls that come from 
cotton. Every added acre planted and ton 
of seed produced in 1944 means a greater 
contribution to the war effort by the cotton 
farmers and livestock raisers. 

Will Texas meet this challenge as it has 
met every other call for helping to win the 
war? Will Texas, despite labor shortages and 
other difficulties, make an all-out effort to 
increase cotton production in 1944—or must 
Texas livestock producers face another winter 
of disastrous sacrifice of production and 
breeding stock that will give the balanced 
farming program a set-back from which it 
will take many years to recover? 

Texas cotton farmers hold the answer in 
their hands as they plan the 1944 crop—it’s 
up to you, 


An Opportunity for Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE-OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, Februcry 16, 1944 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following address 
which was given by Hon. JosepH W. 
Martin, Jr., minority leader of the House 
of Representatives, at the Lincoln Day 
banquet held in Washington, D. C., on 
Thursday, February 10, 1944: 

It is a privilege to join in welcoming my 
good friend, the distinguished and able Gov- 
ernor of Ohio, Governor Bricker, and my old 
friend of many years, Judge Rivers, to this 
splendid gathering of Republicans. 

This inspiring assembly is significant, par- 
ticularly to those of us who have struggled 
through the days when Republicanism was 
at low ebb. Significant because it definitely 
reflects the new courage, the new hope, and 
the new opportunities of the Republican 
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Party, and also the deep sense of responsi- 
bility with which we approach them. 

Not in a dozen years has there been so 
large a Republican meeting as this one in the 
Nation’s Capital. The old elephant is on the 
march; he sniffs victory in the air. Nineteen 
hundred and forty-four will record a notable 
triumph for sound, honest government. 

It will not be a Republican victory alone, 
Victory will come because millions of honest, 
sincere, patriotic Jeffersonian Democrats 
will submerge party to the welfare of their 
country, because millions of independent 
voters, fearful of the threatened loss of what 
they have come to know as the American 
way of life, will unite with us to bring about, 
not a Republican victory, but a victory for 
Americanism. 

But let me warn you that it will not be 
an easy task to dislodge those who are de- 
termined to continue for all time their pow- 
erful hold over the destinies of the American 
people, and to perpetuate their theories of a 
regimented nation. They can be counted 
upon to utilize all the enormous resources 
which they control in every branch of govern- 
ment to maintain their power. Millions of 
doliars of the people’s money will be spent 
in “educational” political -propaganda. 
Through their great power over the radio 
and the movies they will attempt to deceive 
the people, But their efforts will be in vain 
because America is awake, and because 
through the Republican Party the people are 
ready to change to a government that will 
be sound, solvent, and safe. 

The people are not fooled as easily as some 
folks believe. To paraphrase Lincoln, you 
can fool some of the people by glittering 
promises never intended to be kept; you can 
fool some of the people by tempting them 
with offers of selfish advantage, but you can't 
go on indefinitely fooling a majority of the 
people, 

The rosy headline promises of the last 11 
years lack fulfillment, and the people are 
going to seek other cures. They realize at 
last it is wise to change horses if a new 
horse is better equipped to carry the burden. 

The course of the new militant and pro- 
gressive Republican Party is as clear as a 
bright noonday sun, 

We must accept, and we will accept, the 
challenge of the people of this Nation to 
serve by enlisting the best brains and the best 
ability available, not only in the winning 
of the war, but in the solution of the equally 
as difficult problems which will beset us 
after the war. 

This is not the hour to apply the test of po- 
litical enrollment. The fate of this country 
and the world are at stake. Faced by the 
supreme tasks which confront us, we need 
the best man or woman for every job re- 
gardless of their political affiliation, their 
race, color, or creed. Eliminate politics, sub- 
stitute merit for favoritism, and we will win 
the war more quickly and with less cost of 
life and money; and we will be able to build 
a better civilization when peace once more 
blesses this harassed world. 

We must continue to give, as we have al- 
ready given, the fullest cooperation in the 
war effort. 

This is not a New Deal war or a Demo- 
cratic war or a Republican war. It is a war 
of all the American people and our allies 
against a common enemy. It will not be 
prosecuted to a successful conclusion by New 
Deal generals and admirals, or Republican or 
Democratic generals and admirals, but by 
American generals and admirals and their 
millions of gallant American fighting men. 
No little group or clique will lead this Nation 
to victory in this war. Victory will emerge 
through the combined, coordinated efforts 
of all our men on the fighting fronts of the 
world and the people who are producing the 


implements and essentials of warfare at 
home. 

While we devote our efforts to the winning 
of the war, we must, at the same time, stand 
as vigorous defenders of the Constitution of 
our country. This is the last fortress of a 
people’s government; it protects the rights 
of the minority groups of our country; it 
makes certain we shall continue as a gov- 
ernment of laws and not by men. If changes 
in form need be made, the founders of the 
Republic provided the way. We must make 
certain the protection which the Constitu- 
tion provides against the destruction of the 
liberties of the people shall not be swept 
aside. 

We must make certain our system of pri- 
vate enterprise, with all its priceless oppor- 
tunities for individual progress and achieve- 
ment, shall not be abandoned to a form of 
state socialism and the permanent regimen- 
tation of all groups in our national life. 

We must be eternally vigilant of the use 
of the vast powers which have been given to 
the executive branch for the emergencies of 
war, and we must be prepared to insist upon 
the return of these powers to Congress and 
the people at the conclusion of the war. 

We must press for a more equitable and a 
sounder tax system, one which will provide 
incentive to enterprise and make jobs for 
millions of war veterans and war workers at 
good American wages. And with this system 
based upon capacity to pay, we should insist 
upon a simplification of tax forms so that 
taxpayers will understand what it is. all 
about. 

We must aid and encourage industry in 
planning and executing a comprehensive pro- 
gram which will provide work for the people 
of America in the factories and on the farms. 
We must adopt a program of rehabilitation 
for returning veterans who have suffered 
the ravages of war, and we must create educa- 
tional opportunities for those whose school- 
ing has been interrupted by their country’s 
call to arms. 

We must keep America a solvent nation 
through the elimination of waste, extrava- 
gance, fraud, and unnecessary spending of 
any character. 

We must be ready to free America from the 
shackles of arrogant bureaucracy and regl- 
mentation. We must allow the free spirit 
and genius of our countrymen to soar to new 
heights of accomplishment, which they can 
and will do, if a sound and sensible govern- 
ment gives them the chance. 

And as a great nation, we should be pre- 
pared to undertake our full share of responsi- 
bility for rehabilitating a shattered, war-torn 
world, insuring world peace and the security 
of liberty-loving people. 

These problems are so great as to stagger 
our imagination, but we cannot escape them, 
We must face them, and if we tackle them in 
the American way, with God's help, we shall 
overcome them. 

What a challenge to the party of Lincoln. 
Let us meet it calmly and unafraid, 

After the First World War; the people 
turned to the Republican Party to rebuild 
and reorganize the economy of this country. 
History is repeating itself. They are doing 
so again, 

Let us march ahead in this year of destiny 
with hope and courage and faith. We will 
win because the Republican Party is the one 
great hope for the restoration of a free gov- 
ernment of the people, the one great hope 
for sound, sane, constitutional government 
in this great land. 
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Benefits of Operations of Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 16 (legislative day 
of Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very timely 
editorial relating to the efforts to com- 
pel the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
to dispose hastily and prematurely of 
mortgages and properties in their care. 
The editorial is from the Washington 
Post of today. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PLUNDER LEAGUE 


In the dark days of the depression millions 
of American families were in danger of losing 
even the homes in which they lived. The 
stock market and banking collapse of 1929 
was followed by an unprecedented mortgage 
panic. From 1930 to 1932 mortgages were 
foreclosed on more than half a million urban 
homes, housing approximately 2,000,000 Amer- 
icans. By the spring of 1933 foreclosures were 
being effected at the rate of 1,000 a day. To 
meet this situation, the administration and 
Congress acted with imagination and courage. 
They established the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation, authorizing ít to grant loans on 
generous terms to distressed home owners and 
to arrange for amortization over a 15-year 
period, More than a million such loans were 
made in an aggregate amount of close to three 
and one-half billion dollars. It is no over- 
statement to say that this action, more than 
any other single measure taken to meet the 
depression, preserved the stability and the 
savings of the average American family. 

The operations of H. O. L. C. had a collateral 
benefit of no small consequence. They saved 
a great number of private lending institu- 
tions from financial disaster by taking over 
their wobbly mortgages and the unsalable 
properties which they had captured through 
foreclosure. But now, ironically, the banks 
and mortgage companies and loan associa- 
tions rescued by H. O. L. C. are clamoring for 
the agency’s liquidation. Their potent Wash- 
ington lobby, the United States Savings and 
Loan League, working through Representa- 
tive Dirksen in the House and through Sen- 
ator Brno in the Senate, has sought to compel 
H. O. L. C. to dispose hastily and prematurely 
of the mortgages and properties it now holds, 
The purpose, of course, is to enable the pri- 
vate bankers to pick up the desirable items 
in the H. O. L. C. portfolio at cut rates. 

The hypocritical pretexts on which this raid 
is based are shamefully transparent. The 
mortgage bankers, suddenly wrapping them- 
selves in the banner of “free enterprise,” have 
come to the horrified conclusion that the 
Government is in competition with them. 
No such qualms assailed them in the days of 
their despair when they pleaded piteously for 
governmental aid. Now, with the danger ap- 
parently passed, not content with having fed 
at the public trough, they seek to bite the 
hand that fed them. There is something 
even more ludicrous about their second pre- 
text, especially from the lips of that arch- 
apostle of economy, Senator Brrp. He wants 
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to abolish H. O. L. C. to reduce nonwar ex- 
penditures. A glance at the record should 
reduce this argument to absurdity. 

When H. O. L. C. undertook to save the 
home owners of America and to bail out the 
private lenders, it was naturally expected to 
incur huge losses. These were commonly 
forecast at anywhere from half a billion to 
a billion dollars. But by rehabilitating the 
families it assisted, H. O. L. C. has put most of 
them in a position to pay their own way. 
More than half of its loans have already been 
liquidated. More than 90 percent of the prop- 
erties it was forced to take over have been 
sold. Earnings from its sound mortgages 
have offset losses from the shaky ones, As a 
result, the total loss sustained by H. O. L. C. 
to date amounts to scarcely more than $65,- 
000,000 —less than 2 percent of its three and 
one-half billion dollar investment. There is 
every reason to believe, moreover, that, given 
time to liquidate its holdings in the patient, 
orderly fashion originally prescribed by Con- 
gress, H. O. L. C. will be able to wind up its 
affairs without a single penny's cost to the 
American taxpayer. 

Senator Brnn's economy“ course would 
cost the taxpayer, on the other hand, about 
8873, 000,000 in mortgage losses. It would give 
the mortgage companies a rich, quick profit 
on the sound loans and leave the Govern- 
ment holding the bag with the unsound ones. 
Even in a period when public plunder seems 
to be the vogue, this looks like a monumen- 
tal piece of effrontery. The families scat- 
tered all over the United States who hold 
their homes today by virtue of H. O. L. C. 
mortgages have no organization with which 
to counter the pressure of the United States 
Savings and Loan League. But they are en- 
titled to expect their Government to save 
them from a return to such greedy hands. 
They are entitled to expect their Government 
to abide by its contracts with them. 


Disposition of Surplus Government 
Property 


REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 16, 1944 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to say to the House and to the country 
that if this Congress does not immedi- 
ately pass a real law that will provide for 
the sale of surplus property we are going 
to have scandal after scandal. There is 
no telling how many Government 
agencies are now engaged in handling 
surplus property. There does not seem 
to be any uniform program. We cannot 
wait if we are to protect the interests of 
the taxpayer. $ 

I have been interested in the disposal 
of surplus property, not only that which 
will accrue after the war but also what 
might be declared surplus at the pres- 
ent time. We are all aware that from 
week to week methods that have been 
followed by the armed forces change 
and as a result all kinds of commodities 
become obsolete. Some are sold as sur- 
plus. Not long ago, I think it was in 
Detroit, some tools were disposed of for 
a price far below their value. The De- 


partment immediately straightened that 
matter out, as I recall by canceling the 
sale and recovering valuable tools which 
if they have not already been disposed of 
will be disposed of at a much higher 
price. 

There came to my attention recently, 
and I know from conversation with vari- 
ous Members, others are aware of the 
transaction, that a quantity of dry-cell 
batteries were disposed of by the War 
Department in the State of Utah at a 
ridiculous price. 

An article was published in a Utah 
paper to the effect that two individuals 
purchased the batteries for less than 
$200 and the same articles were sold for 
over $25,000. I immediately called this 
to the attention of Under Secretary 
of War Hon. Robert P. Patterson. I 
have heard from Mr. Patterson and his 
indignation was apparent. He frankly 
stated that the War Department, nor no 
one else, could defend such a sale and 
it was not his purpose to try to do so 
but he further added that this transac- 
tion was at the present time under in- 
vesigation and that he proposed to see 
that a thorough investigation was made, 
I was fully convinced by my conversa- 
tion with him that if there was any ir- 
regularities of any kind in connection 
with the disposal of this Government 
property or any other Government prop- 
erty under the control of the War De- 
partment that was not justified, those 
responsible would be severely punished, 

For the moment I withhold judgment 
and I feel that others should until this 
matter is investigated and the War De- 
partment makes known its findings, but 
what impresses me most is the determina- 
tion of the War Department not only 
to investigate this transaction but to 
carefully scrutinize all future transac- 
tions relating to surplus property. 

The Congress, in my opinion, has a real 
responsibility to see that a proper law is 
passed that will take care of this sub- 
ject. Some five or six committees of the 
House and numerous committees of the 
Senate are considering the disposal of 
surplus property. In my opinion it should 
be in the hands of one agency. When we 
consider that some have estimated our 
surplus property at the close of the war 
will be valued at at least $25,000,000,000 
it is easy to realize the situation that will 
confront the country. Not only should 
the Government receive a fair price for 
the disposal of this property but like- 
wise the Government should see that it is 
handled in a businesslike way, not thrown 
on the market as was done after World 
War No.1. Industry will be destroyed if 
we flood the market with this surplus 
property. 

The House passed a bill in the last ses- 
sion which is pending before the Senate. 
I do not think that the provisions in the 
House bill are sufficient to handle this 
gigantic problem, but I do hope the Sen- 
ate committee will strike out all after the 
enacting clause, substitute new language 
on the subject, send it back to the House, 
let the bill go to conference where legis- 
lation can be written that will meet this 
situation, 
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The Oil Supply 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 16, 1944 


Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Speaker, the sup- 
ply of oil for our Nation is daily becom- 
ing more important, not to say critical. 
To protect us with a sufficient reserve, 
the Committee on Mines and Mining has 
before the House H. R. 3209, looking to 
the production of liquid fuels by the 
hydrogenation of coal. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the Pittsburgh 
Press, dated February 13, 1944. 

This bill is the answer to the question 
raised by the editorial: 


WE'RE RUNNING OUT OF OIL 

President Roosevelt in his Friday press 
conference stated as a fact that we are run- 
ning out of oil and that we must look to 
foreign sources, 

Let's assume that the President did state a 
fact. From everything we have been able to 
find out from the oil experts, he did. 

What does that mean? 

It means that we're going to be a third-, 
fourth-, fifth- or sixth-rate Nation unless we 
have oll. Hence the importance of that pro- 
posal for a pipe line to tap our biggest known 
source of foreign .oil—in the Middle East 
concessions owned by three American com- 
panies, Gulf, Texas, and Standard of Califor- 
nia, for which our Government would supply 
a pipe-line outlet. 

To sense the full significance of what ofl 
means to us, let your imagination play on 
what oil does for us. In the air, on the 
ground, and on the seas, we run on oil. Our 
expensive highways, our busses, our autos, our 
Diesel-propelled streamliners, our oil-pro- 
pelled ships, our air lines, all exist on oil. If 
we can’t get oil at home we've got to go after 
it abroad. And that is that, unless we want 
to go back to old Dobbin and the shay. 

We've seen in the last two decades a false 
picture about oil. In those years we came to 
believe that oil was running out of our ears, 
and would continue to run indefinitely, 
Great geological discoveries, calling for pro- 
ration and other hold-downs, were brought 
in—east Texas, Oklahoma, the Gulf region, 
California, Illinois. 

The independents now say that if they 
could get a better price, the wildcatters would 
go to work and find more of the same. No 
doubt they would start wildcatting, but they 
can't say for sure how much oil they would 
find. 

So the known quantity is what the Presi- 
dent says it is. We are running out of oil. 
Our powerhouse is closing down. Since 1938 
we've been living off our fat. Yet we con- 
sume two-thirds of the world oil production, 

And what we have to pay will be deter- 
mined by what part of the oil supply we 
control. We use more than a gallon a day 
per capita. 

The source involved in the Middle East, 
which would be served by the pipe line Mr. 
Roosevelt referred to, amounts to 25 to 30 
percent of that rich store, and with good 
management maybe 50 percent. 

We'd better get it while we can. 

We say that, recognizing that ofl has a 
bad name, in national and international 
politics—Fall, Doheny, little black bag, Tea- 
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pot Dome, Elk Hills, “call out the marines,” 
dollar diplomacy, and all that. 

But, we've got to have oil. Let's see that 
the oil game is properly policed—but let's 
get the oil. 


Report and Question Period Would Be 
Helpful to House and Executive 
Departments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, 1 include 
herein a few of the recent editorials com- 
menting on House Resolution 327, which 
is a resolution to amend the rules of the 
House to permit the establishment of a 
report and question period on the floor 
of the House during which heads of de- 
partments and agencies may be invited 
to the floor for reporting and question- 
ing. 

[From the Baltimore Sun of February 12, 
1944 
QUESTION PERIOD 

On the 19th of last October Members of the 
House of Representatives were invited to 
the auditorium of the Congressional Library 
to hear reports on the war from Secretary 
Stimson, Under Secretary Patterson, and 
General Marshall, Chief of Staff. 

The session lasted 3 hours, and the Mem- 
bers arose from it better informed on the 
progress of the war. But some of them saw 
how another arrangement might greatly have 
improved the opportunity afforded the War 
Department people to communicate their 
views and information to the Members’ of 
the popular branch of Congress. Why not 
invite Cabinet officers for questioning by the 
Members from the floor in regular sessions 
of the House? 

This was by no means a new idea with 
Representative Estes KEFAUVER, of the Third 
Tennessee District. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
KEFAUVER had long planned to do something 
about writing a question period for Cabinet 
officers into the Rules of the House. On the 
day of the War Department meeting Mr. 
Kerauver introduced House Resolution 327. 

H. R. 327 wouid provide for a report and 
question period on the floor of the House at 
least every other week. During it the Cabinet 
officer or the chief of an independent agency 
would be invited to answer written questions 
prepared and submitted in advance by the 
legislative committee through which the in- 
vitation would be extended. After the writ- 
ten questions were disposed of there would 
be approximately the same amount of time 
devoted to carefully sifted oral questions. 

What Representative KEFAUVER proposed 
was by no means new, in 1864 a select com- 
mittee headed by Representative Pendleton, 
of Ohio, approved a bill giving heads of the 
executive departments seats on the floor of 
the House. In his annual message to Con- 
gress for 1912 President Taft asked for some- 
thing like the Pendleton plan be adopted. 

But such proposals have always been re- 
sisted by Members with an over-literal view 
about the separation of powers laid down in 
the Constitution. It is true that the KE- 
FAUVER, like the Pendleton and the Taft pro- 
posals, is something like the British practice. 


- It followed, said critics, that the proposal 
was unconstitutional because it violated the 
principle of the separation of legislative and 
executive powers. Everybody knows that 
British cabinet members appear in the House 
of Commons because they are actual mem- 
bers, with all the rights appertaining to that 
status. But they are members of the House 
because the American theory of separated 
powers does not hold in England. 

To that objection the answer is quite easy. 
To begin with, though the Pendleton and Taft 
proposals provided for an actual seat on the 
floor of one or the other Houses of Congress 
for the Cabinet Members, Mr. KEFAUVER'S 
resolution would give them only an oppor- 
tunity, on express invitation, to appear for 
questioning. 

Beyond this, however, Mr. Kerauver has 
found ample support for his plan in our 
early constitutional and congressional history. 
As every student of the Constitution knows, 
there is no express ban on the appearance for 
questioning in the Houses of executive officers. 

In addition, Mr. Kerauver has found at 
least 14 instances in which a Cabinet member 
appeared before the Senate during the First 
Congress, and 8 instances in which such 
officers appeared before the House. There is 
evidence that President Washington took such 
appearances for granted. 

If there is no constitutional bar to the 
Kefauver resolution, its advantages are quite 
apparent. For one thing, it would almost 
certainly improve the caliber of Cabinet and 
other executive officers. Only strong and 
able men could carry themselves well in the 
exacting question period. 

Again, the Kefauver plan would save the 
time of the executive officers. Especially 
since the war broke out it has been notorious 
that top executives have had to waste many 
precious days in appearances before various 
committees on much the same problems, Mr. 
KEFAUVER recalls that Mr, Jeffers, the Rubber 
Administrator, went before five. committees 
in 1 week at the height of his great drive to 
set up a synthetic-rubber industry. He 
argues that one session before the whole 
House would have informed House Members 
of many committees on a question of com- 
mon interest to them all and the public as 
well. a 

The question period moreover, would 
broaden every Congressman's knowledge of 
the general business of the Republic. At 
present the committees of the Congress 
breed speclalists— specialists in taxes, in ap- 
propriations, in agriculture, in interstate 
commerce, etc. 

The result is a narrowing of information 
and even of interest which can’t help hurting 
the over-all efficiency of the Congress, Mr. 
Keravuver offers his question period as a 
method by which members of the House, at 
least, could once more see the larger issues in 
the whole, so to speak, and in their broad 
relationship to the complete picture of 
domestic or foreign policy. Not that the 
work of the committees would in any way 
be supplanted. But it wouid be most gen- 
erously supplemented, Mr. KEFAUVER believes, 

The Kefauver resolution now reposes in 
the Rules Committee, waiting for a hearing. 
A hearing was originally set for February 1, 
but the row over the soldiers’ vote required 
a postponement. So far, however, no Other 
date has been set. Certainly the question 
is important enough to require immediate 
action by the Rules Committee, with early 
and full hearings. 

[From the Washington Post of February 

9, 1944] 
FACE TO FACE 

The lack of sympathy existing between 
Congress and executive is a problem in or- 
ganization as well as in politics. A device 
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is needed to keep Members of Congress more 
closely informed about the doings of the ex- 
ecutive departments. We dare say that 
never before in our history has our Congress 
been in its present state of ignorance. Rep- 
resentative ESTES KEFAUVER makes himself an 
example of this condition. “I am frank to 
confess,” he says, “that there are many de- 
partments of the Government with which I 
am very poorly acquainted.” He wants a 
report-and-question period to which execu- 
tive chiefs would be invited for the purpose 
of enlightening Congress and has introduced 
a bill to this effect. He and those who are 
backing his project know that with light 
there would be less heat. And with less 
acerbity in the relations between executive 
and Congress a big step would be taken to- 
ward more orderly and harmonious govern- 
ment. 

The report-and-question period on the floor 
of the House as provided for in the Kefauver 
bill would be held at least once every 2 weeks, 
but not more often than once a week. The 
session would not last more than 2 hours. 
During this time a member of the Cabinet or 
the head of an independent agency, if he has 
accepted an invitation, would appear on the 
floor of the House and answer written ques- 
tions already prepared and submitted to him 
by the legislative committee issuing the in- 
vitation. The last half of the report-and- 
question period would be taken up with 
questions by Representatives from the floor of 
the House. The project sounds like a rad- 
ical innovation in our system of govern- 
ment. In point of fact, it would be a re- 
vival of an old practice, just as was Presi- 
dent Wilson’s decision to appear in person in 
giving the Presidential report on the state 
of the Union. The founding fathers felt 
that our separation-of-powers system could 
not function with any ease without consulta- 
tion. The theory was supported by prac- 
tice in the early days of our Government. 
That it lapsed into desuetude may have been 
due to the jealousy which developed between 
the two coordinate branches as time went on. 

The development of intimate liaison be- 
tween executive and legislature is the more 
necessary today because only with it can we 
do our proper part, both at home and abroad, 
in the reconstruction of our society after 
the war. Lip service often has been paid 
to that need. Now the time has come to do 
something about it. We have two sugges- 
tions to offer which would make the Kefauver 
bill into a reform which would be real and 
lasting and rewarding. The flrst is that the 
report and question period should be held 
in a joint session of Congress. If it isn’t, 
then the time of our administrative chiefs 
would be wasted at duplicate sessions, for the 
Senate would certainly follow the lead of 
the House in the matter of interpellation. 
As it is, Congress wastes the time of our 
wartime administrators shockingly. At the 
start of the war Congress could have made 
its own contribution to conversion by tem- 
porarily combining House and Senate com- 
mittees doing the same work. Nothing was 
done. So that Congress is perhaps the only 
group in the country which has not made any 
organizational change as a concession to 
war. Administrative chiefs, in consequence, 
often have to tell the same story twice, some- 
times more, If, in addition, they had to ap- 
pear before full sessions of House and Sen- 
ate meeting separately, the toll on their time 
might be insupportable. Of course, the Ke- 
fauyer bill is intended as a permanent re- 
form, but, even so, Congress might tighten 
up its machinery so that the time of the ad- 
ministrators might be conserved. 

Another suggestion is that in bringing the 
old practice of interpellation into effect Con- 
gress should adopt a procedure which would 
sustain dignity and decorum in the report 
and question period. What must be avoided 
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is the unmannerliness which sometimes at- 
tends colloquies in committee. That would 
be intolerable. In parliamentary countries, 
where the Executive sits with the legislature, 
rules, unwritten as well as written, are in 
effect which prevent interpellation from de- 
generating into mere heckling. Here the 
need for procedure is apparent from the fact 
that the executive chiefs would be present as 
guests. Interpellation died out in this coun- 
try as a result in great part of its abuse by 
the legislature. George Washington was 
kept waiting for 2 days before he was per- 
mitted to consult with the Senate on the 
Jay Treaty. He was then treated so badly 
that he strode out and swore he would never 
return. He never did. If consultation is 
carefully circumscribed, nothing but good 
could come from the Kefauver bill, and we 
hope that it will soon appear before the 
House for consideration. 


[From the New York Times of February 1, 


QUESTIONS IN CONGRESS 

A Washington dispatch to this newspaper 
yesterday called attention to the fact that 
recently the President has sharply curtailed 
the number of his conferences with the press. 
This has been due largely to his illness, but 
in all of 1943 the President held only 59 
press conferences, compared with 96 the year 
before. 

There is no compulsion on the President 
to hold press conferences. Mr. Roosevelt's 
total record in this respect, moreover, has 
probably been more liberal than that of any 
predecessor. Nevertheless, the President's 
press conference has become the most im- 
portant single means by which the American 
people can learn the policies and plans of the 
Government. It is also one of the chief ways 
that the President himself has of learning the 
questions that are uppermost in the minds 
of the people. 

The press conferences of the President, 
and of the heads of Federal departments and 
agencies, have become, indeed, the American 
substitute for the British Parliamentary 
question-and-answer periods when members 
of the legislature may ask the ministers 
questions regarding their policies. But there 
are important differences. Our press repre- 
sents the public, but not in any formal, of- 
ficial way. The President and cabinet Mem- 
bers can refuse with impunity to answer 
questions put to them by the press. A mem- 
ber of the British Cabinet, it is true, may also 
refuse on alleged grounds of public policy to 
answer a specific question in Parliament. 
But both question and answer are then a 
matter of official record. The question-and- 
answer periods in Parliament are explicitly 
recognized as an inherent part of the gov- 
ernmental process. 

Congress can adopt this procedure when- 
ever it sees fit to do so. It would establish 
a closer working relationship between the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches of the Gov- 
ernment. It would keep the public better 
informed, through Congress, of what is go- 
ing on. A recent Gallup survey showed that 
72 percent of the voters questioned favor in 
principle the proposal of Representative 
Keravver that Cabinet members appear be- 
fore Congress, when requested, to answer 
questions about their departments. 


[From the Lynchburg (Va.) News of 
February 8, 1944] 
A CONFEDERATE PRECEDENT 
“Anyone familiar with public life in Wash- 
ington knows that, under some administra- 
tions, there has been an injurious lack of 
sympathizing intercourse between the execu- 
tive and legislative departments, and espe- 
cially between members of the Cabinet and 
committees of Congress concerned in mat- 
ters of peculiar interest. The absence of 
facility of communication often proves a bar 


to the easy and better working of the Gov- 
ernment.” . 

That is a statement that could well be 
made today and applied to conditions in 
Washington today. It is in fact an explana- 
tion given by J. L. M. Kerr, a member of the 
convention that adopted the Confederate 
States Constitution, of the proposal to in- 
corporate in the Confederate Constitution an 
article giving the principal officer in each 
executive department a seat upon the floor 
of either House of the 5 

What was true then is true now. There 
is not that sympathizing intercourse be- 
tween the executive and legislative depart- 
ments at Washington that there should be, 
but which could be brought about by the 
proposal of Representative KEFAUVER, of Ten- 
nessee, to amend the rules of the House 
of Representatives to permit heads of de- 
partments and independent agencies to re- 
port and answer questions on the floor of 
the House, 


Govianor Dicki o Spook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 16,1944 


Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RECORD, I wish to include an article by 
Miss Dorothy Thompson. In my opinion 
Miss Thompson has analyzed the recent 
address of Governor Bricker very cor- 
rectly, and has shown very clearly that 
he is not a man of the caliber required to 
lead this country through the fateful 
and important years ahead. Miss 
Thompson writes: 


ON THE RECORD 
(Dorothy Thompson) 

Gov. John W. Bricker chose Lincoln Day 
on which to fire the opening shot of the Old 
Guard Republican campaign. It was not a 
shot that will be heard round the world. A 
long time from now, when American school 
children will still be learning the Gettys- 
burg address, this one will be forgotten. 
Does any one remember any words of War- 
ren Gamaliel Harding? In this case the face 
was the face of Bricker, but the voice was 
the voice of Harding. 

Nevertheless, the speech must be taken 
seriously. It is probably the most candid 
statement we shall get of the real mentality 
of the leaders who still control the Republi- 
can party. Their attitude is that nothing 
that has happened in a generation—the col- 
lapse of a peace, the revolutionizing of the 
greatest Eurasian power, the fall to internal 
or external enemies of every continental 
European democracy, a disastrous world- 
wide collapse of traditional capitalist econ- 
omy, and a new and terrible war—none of 
these events in any way disturb the placid 
certainty that the ideas of the Republican 
Party deserve any reconsideration whatso- 
ever. 

Under no circumstances must the people 
of the United States, thinking and acting as 
a community, undertake any planning for 
the more constructive use of their manpower 
and materials. “Our war accomplishments 
prove the soundness of our traditional sys- 
tem,” says Mr. Bricker, 2 

This just is not true. Our accomplish- 
ments are the result of a planned, organized, 
and integrated communal effort. Our indus- 
tries did not, of themselves, prepare us for 
war, They tried as long as possible to con- 
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tinue business as usual. The war effort is 
the result of Government plans, Government 


` financing, Government debts, Government 


contracts, Government rules, and Govern- 
ment effort to keep profits and labor in line 
according to some standards. The achieve- 
ment of industry inside this framework has 
been colossal, but to attribute it to the har- 
mony of initiative and popular cooperation is 
wrong. 

In not one single point does Governor 
Bricker indicate awareness of any post-war 
problem at all—except the problem of taxa- 
tion, and the restoration to complete sov- 
ereignty of the businessman’s view of life. 
He is strong about strike legislation. He 
wants absolute freedom for management 
and restriction of freedom for labor. And he 
speaks in the name of the soldiers at the 
front, 

I do not know how he sees into every sol- 
dier's mind. But I think that what is con- 
cerning our troops more than anything else 
is whether, when they return, they will get 
jobs at sufficient wages to enable them to 
marry, live in a decent home, and bring back 
the pay check every Saturday night without 
the interruption of months or years of un- 
employment and depression. On the pri- 
mary question, upon which the future of 
our society will rest—whether we can bring 
about, in peace, as effective a use of our 
manpower and materials as we have done for 
war—on this question Governor Bricker is as 
silent as Lincoln’s tomb. 

I think it worthless to listen to the speech 
of any candidate of any party who does not 
put this question in the very center of all 
considerations. All the other questions, and 
especially the tax question to which Governor 
Bricker paid considerable attention, depend 
upon the answer to the primary question, How 
do you intend to create work for all, and thus 
taxable income for all? 

Governor Bricker ignores the fact that the 
increase of State debt started out of a depres- 
sion. He sees the debts, but he does not 
calculate the loss during a decade from idle 
plants and men, The most conservative esti- 
mate of such losses is $250,000,000,000, which 
is $80,000,000,000 more than the national debt 
including the cost of war to date. 

Governor Bricker's attitude, which is that 
of the Republican Party leaders, is that the 
community exists to serve business, not busi- 
ness to serve the community. He is so scared ` 
of socialism that he will not open even a 
crack in his mind to any concept of private 
enterprise as part of a large social integration 
and aim. 

He rightly attacks the overextension of 
bureaucracy. Since the “arrogant bureau- 
crats” are as many of them Republicans as 
Democrats—particularly in the highest places 
dealing with industry—one wonders where 
the party line comes in. Nor does he seek 
to analyze the reasons for the vast overexten- 
sion of bureaucracy in the immense corporate 
enterprises. In fact he analyzes nothing. 

The speech is not even reactionary. No; 
Governor Bricker’s speech is Rip Van Winkle- 
ism. The terrors of a generation have not 
disturbed his comfortable ‘sleep. 

To the Republican Party: That’s elimi- 
nated. Give us the next one. 


—ä— — — 


Serviceman Vote 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EUGENE WORLEY 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 16, 1944 
Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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orD, I include the following letter to the 
editor, which was published in the Wash- 
ington Post for February 16, 1944: 


SERVICEMAN VOTE 


We have sent the following letter to Mr. 
Basil Brewer, publisher of the New Bedford 
Standard Times, in reply to his article The 
President and His Oath, which appeared in 
your paper on February 8. 

“Dear Mr. Brewer, thanks for letting us 
know how we feel and think. We never knew 
we were a bunch of sex-mad maniacs solely 
interested in pin-up girls until you told us so. 
We never knew that we were not interested 
in our voting rights until you informed us 
of that fact. 

We are sick and tired of civilians who assert 
that we servicemen are nothing but a group 
of morons who do not know or care about 
what is going on in this country of ours. 
Your statement that we would prefer pin-up 
girls to ballots is an insult to every man and 
woman who wears the uniform. 

Let's get things straight, Mr. Brewer. We 
want the vote and are determined to get it. 
The Stars and Stripes in a poll among service- 
men overseas asked them whether they pre- 
ferred ballots to pin-up girls and the ballots 
won by an almost unanimous vote. The 
same attitude is prevalent everywhere. Those 
among us who fill your description are, thank 
God, few and far between. 

You claim that the Federal vote bill is un- 
constitutional. We do not wish to argue with 
you about the constitutionality of this bill. 
After all, the final authority on such a mat- 
ter is the Supreme Court. Yet you who 
claim to be such a lover of the Constitution, 
want Congress to accept your interpretation 
of it and thereby violate the Constitution by 
exercising judicial as well as legislative 
powers. 

You know well enough that there is only 
one way we can vote, through a uniform Fed- 
eral ballot. 


under such a system. But remember, Mr. 


Brewer, if we left the matter up to the States, | 


most of us would not be able to vote for any- 
one at all because of inadequate laws and in- 
adequate facilities. 

So you see, Mr, Brewer, that this soldier- 
vote bill is not a plot of our Commander in 
Chief to reelect himself, but merely a means 
to let us participate in the affairs of our 
country, for which we are asked to give our 
lives, 

Pvt. (ist. cl.) A. Passen, Ed. R. Cress- 
man, C. W. Riley, H. L. De Luce, R. 
J. Verner, A. Wadler, S. C. Morri- 
son, J. H. Hood, K. H. Schmudde, 
N. Von. Eberstein, Martin S. 
Schmitt, M. Tocouni; Corps. D. L. 
Jones, W. Bailey; 7/5 R. Chicker- 


ing. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH., February 6. 


Farm Income 
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oF 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 16, 1944 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
from the New York Times: 

FARM INCOME RISES TO $19,009,000,000—LIVE- 

STOCK-FOR 14a IS A.MAJOR FACTOR IN INCREASE. 

OVER 1942—OH. CROPS ALSO HIGHER. 

WasHtinoton, February 14.—The Agricul- 
tural Department estimated cash income from 


You are right when you say that | 
we will not be able to vote for local Officials | 


farm marketings for 1943 today at $19,009,- 
000,000, compared with $15,336,000,000 the 
previous year. Livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts contributed the major factor to the rise. 

Hog sales made sharp advances over 1942 
and there were marked increases in poultry 
and eggs, at higher average prices. 

Oll-bearing crop income was 70 percent 
higher. This source of income was more 
than 3 times the 1942 figure, Receipts from 
peanuts in Texas were 6 times as great as in 
1942 and income from soybeans was 12 times 
as great. 

Income from vegetables and truck crops 
from January to November 1943 increased 
in all regions. The largest gain was in the 
South Atlantic sections where receipts were 
52 percent greater than for the same 11 
months of 1942. 

Income from cotton for the 11 months was 
down 24 percent in the West. 

Wheat income increased 13 percent in the 
North Central regions but dropped 2 percent 
in the Western area. In North Dakota re- 
ceipts from wheat were 40 percent greater 
than in 1942 but in Kansas they were down 
5 percent. 

Income from livestock rose 20 percent in 
the 11 months, up 40 percent in the South 
Atlantic region alone. In Georgia income 
from eggs and poultry was nearly twice as 
great as in 1942 while income from livestock 
as a whole was 57 percent above 1942. 

Receipts from hogs were high in all sections 
and increased 41 percent in the West North 
Central regions, The gain in income in Iowa 
was 39 percent. 


Twenty-sixth Monthly Message to Japan 
by Hon. Elbert D. Thomas, of Utah 
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HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 16 (legislative day 
of Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the 
twenty-sixth monthly message broadcast 
by me to the people of Japan. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Announcer. For the twenty-sixth time 
since the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, 
the voice of America presents the monthly 
message of Senator ELBERT THomas to the 
people of Japan. Senator THomas is a lead- 
ing figure in American public life, and cur- 
rently is chairman of the United States Sen- 
ate Committee on Education and Labor. He 
is also an authority on Far Eastern affairs. 
His years of residence in Japan and hia 
continuing interest in the people and prob- 
lems of the Far East have helped him to ad- 
vise the United States in its foreign policies. 

Senator Tuomas. In all important matters 
there is a time for reflection. There is a 
time to pause and consider the future in 
the light of the present and the past. There 
is a time for self-appraisal; can any occa- 
sions be more suitabie for this than those 
which commemorate beginnings? 

Since the attack on Pearl Harbor, I have 
spoken to you many times. I have tried to 
convey to you, the people of Japan, some idea 


rof the situation which confronts you, as it 


appears to those who stand outside the wall 
of thought control. I have spoken to you 
directly, prompted by the ghost of what was 
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once our friendship. Today, I am reminded 
that only a few days remain until the great 
festival of Kigensetsu, when all Japan will 
celebrate the accession of the first Emperor. 
On this occasion, as you consider the past 
centuries of Japan’s history, would it not 
be well to reflect seriously upon the present 
and the future? 

Seventy-six years ago Japan emerged from 
the shadows of medieval militarism to enter 
the community of civilized nations. The 
outworn policy of isolation was discarded. 
Western learning and western science were 
introduced. On the day of Kigensetsu, in 
1889, the imperial constitution was promul- 
gated, and the parliamentary government 
was established. The prosperity and the 
peaceful prestige of Japan grew with the 
decades. 

Only 76 years have passed. Yet where does 
Japan stand today? Once again Japan is 
governed by the sword. Once again, Japan 
is isolated. The imperial constitution and 
the imperial Diet have become a mere mask 
for arbitrary power. The peaceful prestige of 
Japan has been sacrificed in an alliance with 
barbarians, and a revolt against civilization. 

Do you, the people of Japan, know the true 
situation which confronts you? Twelve and 


a half years have passed since your military 


extremists invaded the northeastern prov- 
inces of China in open defiance of your Gov- 
ernment and of international law. Six and 
a half years have passed since they started 
their bloody and indecisive campaign of ag- 
gression against China proper. More than 2 
years have passed since they completed their 
usurpation of all power within Japan, and 
brought you into a war against the most 
powerful coalition of military and industrial 
strength that the world has ever seen. 

What have they accomplished? Like Hit- 
ler and Mussolini, they have earned the con- 
tempt and hatred of the civilized world, 
Brutally, they have seized lands and re- 
sources which they have not even been able 
to exploit. In attempting to gratify their 
lust for conquest and arbitrary power, they 
have wasted the fruit of decades of patient 
labor and undermined the economy upon 
which Japan's prosperity was founded. 

You, the people of Japan, will not need to 
be told of the terrible depletion of your Navy 
and your merchant marine. You will not 
need to be told of the depletion of your 
natural resources. You will not need to be 
told of the inadequacy of your war indus- 
tries. You will learn of these. The great 
offensives planned at the Cairo Conference 
will tighten the circle of United Nations’ 
power around Japan just as it has been 
tightened around doomed Germany. Short- 
ages of food and fuel and medicines will 
speak eloquently of your sunken merchant 
vessels. The overwhelming war production 
of the United Nations will be reflected in the 
increased appeals of your militarists for one 
more gun and one more ship and even one 
more plane. You, the people of Japan, will 
not need to be told of privation and bereave- 
ment and useless death, 

For over a year your militarists have 
brought only disaster and defeat upon Japan, 
For over a year Japan has been on the de- 
tensive militarily, industrially, and politi- 
cally; each empty boast of victory has been 
followed by the loss of another island bastion 
in your overextended Pacific defensive line. 
The constantly increasing scope of United 
Nations offensive operations has revealed the 
growth of United Nations land, sea, and air 
supremacy. 

You, the people of Japan, perhaps are not 
aware that your armed forces have faced 
only part of the total strength of the United 
Nations. Perhaps you are not aware of the 
might of the forces which now are concen- 
trated for the final blows against encircled 
Germany. Do you not realize that this is the 
year of doom for Germany, the Germany 
upon whose promised victory the militarists 
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gambled your nation’s destiny? Do you un- 
derstand the power of the forces which will 
concentrate against Japan when Germany 
has fallen? Do you realize what has hap- 
pened to Berlin and Hamburg, Essen and 
Cologne, and a score of Germany’s other 
great industrial cities? 

In a few days Japan will celebrate the 
great festival of Kigensetsu, commemorating 
the accession of the first emperor. Could 
there be a better occasion for considering the 
future in the light of the present and the 
past? You, the people of Japan, have a long 
and unfortunate tradition of subservience to 
military usurpation. Do you believe that 
Japan was given a constitution and parlia- 
mentary government only as a screen for a 
government by the sword similar to that 
which the Emperor Meiji called the disgrace 
of the middle and succeeding ages? 

(Norx. Imperial rescript to soldiers and 
sailors.) 

During the 1930's, you, the people of Japan, 
were faced with a choice between two ways. 
One was the way of progress and peaceful 
prestige and parliamentary government. 
The other was the way of submission to the 
arbitrary power of the miltary extremists, 
It was the way of the aggressor. It was the 
way of Hitler and Mussolini. 

During the 1930’s the choice was made for 
you. It was made by the assassination of 
progressive statesmen. It was made by ter- 
rorism and open mutiny. It was made by 
oppressive thought-control measures. 
Today, in Europe, you can behold the fate of 
those who followed that way before you. 

Today you, the people of Japan, again face 
a choice. It is a choice between an eventual 
return to a peaceful greatness and utter dis- 
aster and defeat. I sincerely hope that, be- 
fore it is too late, you may abandon the way 
which the militarists have chosen for you. 
It is the way of disgrace and death. 

ANNOUNCER., From the United States of 
America we have presented a special message 
to the people of Japan. On this day in every 
month since January 1941, Senator ELBERT 
Tuomas, chairman of the United States Sen- 
ate Committee on Education and Labor, Ras 
addressed a special message to the people in 
whom he has taken a deep interest for nearly 
40 years. Senator THOMAS spent a number of 
years in Japan, where he earned the respect 
and confidence of those with whom he came 
in contact. Since that time he has been 
active in far eastern affairs and has known 
and worked with many Japanese leaders, 
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HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 16 (legislative day 
of Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the intro- 
ductory remarks and addresses on the 
subject of post-war America delivered 
by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Meran] and by the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray] at the National Radio 
Forum on February 8, 1944. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses, with introductory remarks, were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


| farm, he decided to become a lawyer. 


Mr. Boykin. If you've ever been to the 
Capitol at Washington, you've no doubt heard 
the big bell that calls your lawmakers to 
their desks. That’s the sound of history in 
the making. Once again tonight, the Wash- 
ington Evening Star asks you to join us here 
in the shadow of the Capitol to meet the 
historymakers of today your Senators, your 
Congressmen, and your Congresswomen. 

These men and women represent you—they 
make the laws of the Nation—what they say 
and do today, the schoolboy of tomorrow will 
study in his textbooks. 

Our country needs your intelligent cooper- 
ation in making this history, a history of the 
people, by the people, and for the people. 

One of the major domestic problems of this 
vast war is to be found in the effect it has had, 
and will continue to have, on the small busi- 
ness enterprises in the United States. 

Small business has suffered greatly; in fact, 
hundreds of small business concerns have 
given up the struggle while thousards are 
still barely holding on to existence. Of neces- 
sity the bulk of war orders had to be placed 
with large industries that could handie and 
turn out huge production in the shortest pos- 
sible time. It was the only course open to 
this Nation at an hour of such great crisis. 
Many products made by small business were 
forced out of the running because they were 
either nonessential or because the materiais 
were needed for products more urgent. This, 
naturally presented a tremendous problem to 
this Nation. Small business in the aggregate 
is normally larger than what we call big 
business. Many of us don't realize this. But 
it was big business that got the big share of 
the war orders and there was no. other way 
really to handle this situation. 

In its wisdom, the United States Senate set 
up a special committee to study and survey 
the problems of smail business enterprises. 
As a matter of fact, this committee has 
studied at length ways and means of helping 
small business not only in this difficult stage 
of its existence, but during the inevitable un- 
scrambling of war production at the close of 
the war. 

The National Radio Forum is happy this 
evening to be able to present two members 
ofthis special committee, both United States 
Senators, who have given largely of their 
time and energy to this problem of helping 
small business. These two legislators will 


give their views, opinions, and suggestions | 


on this all-important, subject. 

Our first guest this evening comes from 
Montana. He is serving his second full term 
in the United States Senate. Born on a 
After 
graduating from New York University he 


| took Horace Greeley’s advice, went West 
| and was admitted to the bar of the State of 


Montana. He came to the United States Sen- 
ate in 1934. He is a member of three im- 


portant committees of the Senate—Military 


Affairs, Foreign Affairs, Education and Labor. 
In addition to this, he is chairman of the 


Senate special committee to study and sur- 


vey the problems of small business enter- 
prises. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the Honorable 
James E. Murray, United States Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. Murray. Thank you, Mr. Boykin, 

Before we can return to a peace economy, 
we must, of course, first win the war. Vic- 
tory over Hitler and his Fascist partners must 
be absolute and complete. The character of 
the peace we win will determine the extent 
to which democracy and free competition can 
be maintained in the world. 

Although the war is not yet won, it is not 
too early to begin thinking about our goals 
for peace. The President, in his recent mes- 
sage to the Congress, gave us an outline of 
the kind of a post-war world which America 
should strive for. He proposed a second eco- 
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nomic Bill of Rights, including among other 
things, the right of every businessman—large 
and small—to trade in an atmosphere of 
freedom from domination by moncpolies at 
home or abroad. 

There is no fundamental reason why we 
cannot achieve such a goal and full employ- 
ment as well in the post-war world. Our 
record of war production demonstrates that 
it can be done. 

We cannot succeed, however, if our econ- 
omy continues to be dominated by monop- 
oly dedicated to the policy of high prices 
and limited output. The only tope for full 
employment and prosperity in the post-war 
years lies in the strengthening of small busi- 
ness enterprise, as vital to the maintenance 
of free competition. 

Unfortunately, we must recognize the fact 
that small business lost ground materially 
during the war. This is so even though 
many individual small businesses may have 
prospered. In the early months of the war, 
thousands of small businesses were frozen 
out of civilian production and were allowed 
no war work to take its place. The Con- 
gressional Small Business Committees en- 
acted legislation compelling the utilization 
of small plants in war work when it became 
evident that the procurement agencies were 
confining war production to the larger cor- 
porations and denying small plants any part 
in the program, 

This effort to protect small business, in 
which Senator Mrap and I have been en- 
gaged, must be carried over into the post- 
war period. We must plan now for recon- 
version if the serious blows inflicted on small 
business through failure to plan during the 
period of war mobilization are not to be 
repeated during demobilization. 

Concretely, I propose that small business 
be given the first chance to reconvert to 
civilian production, The armed forces must, 
of course, get every gun, every plane, every 
single item they require. But, after those 
requirements are met, whatever essential 
civilian production we can afford should go 
first to those small concerns which are not 
needed for military production, 

But we now hear considerable arguments 


to the effect that it would be inequitable 


and unwise to permit small civilian goods 
manufacturers to reconvert to peacetime pro- 
duction while their big competitors in the 
same fields are still tied up in war produc- 
tion. This argument is designed to justify 
a policy of preventing small concerns from 
engaging in civilian production until the 
big concerns are also able to resume. That 

ent is as unsound as the former one 
that war production was a program exclusively 
for big plants. 

When the congressional small business 
committees made a struggle to induce the 
War Production Board and the procurement 
agencies to mobilize small plants in the war 
production program, we were told that the 
country was in a desperate war—that the 
War Production Board and the war agen- 
cies had to get production where they could 
get it quickly. The say that small plants 
should be regarded as casualties of the war. 
They contended that the War Production 
Board and the war agencies should not be 
expected to serve as relief agencies for small 
business, and thereupon proceeded to build 
$16,000,000,000 worth of new plants over 
the country. No effort was made to utilize 
the existing facilities in the small plants, a 
program which would have rendered unnec- 
essary the major part of the costly plant 
expansion which took place. In other words, 
no regard was given to the consequential 
effect of our war production policies on small 
business until action was finally forced by 
the Congress. a 

And now when the easing of the raw-ma- 
terial situation makes it possible for small 
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plants to resume the manufacture of civilian 
goods, we find great sympthy expressed for 
the protection of the big industrial corpora- 
tions still engaged in war work. It is argued 
that it would be unfair to permit the small 
plants to start civilian production while big 
plants in the same field are not given an 
equal opportunity. If such a policy is 
adopted, it will mean that thousands of small 
plants all over the country will go broke 
waiting at the barrier in order to give the 
big manufacturing organizations an even 
start in reconversion. 

Of course, if that is to be the policy, small 
business will be lost in the shuffle of the final 
mad scramble when demobilization comes. 

The big plants, already overexpanded, with 

overflowing treasuries, modern plants, exten- 
sive research laboratories, and well-organized 
retail outlets, will have little difficulty in 
promptly reestablishing their dominant posi- 
tion in the market when they are no longer 
needed for war production. If the small con- 
cerns are to be hung up in the air until the 
big plants fully complete their war work, the 
future of small business will be threatened. 
I small concerns can be turned over now 
to civilian production, it vould enable small 
“business to gain a better competitive position 
in the post-war struggle, It would provide 
sharper competition. It would lower prices, 
increase consumption, and encourage full em- 
ployment. The goal of full production ande 
full employment in the post-war period de- 
pends on real competition of small business. 
There should be en expansion of small busi- 
ness instead of contraction. 

If such a policy is not now adopted, the 
small plants will fare the same as they did at 
the beginning of the war. Then they were 
denied war work and opportunity for civilian 
production as well. Thousands in that period 
were forced out of business. 

Our congressional committees made an ef- 
fort to remedy that situation. Following 
public hearings exposing the plight of small 
concerns and the enactment of legislation, a 
Substantial job was done in compelling the 
utilization of small plants in war production, 
but, as I have pointed out, not until after 
many thousands of plants were put out of 
business. 

Now again on the eve of reconversion, we 
see signs of the same process in reverse. This 

conflict between big business and little busi- 
ness, this jockeying for favorable position, 
will interfere with a successful program of 
reconversſon and full employment. A def- 
‘nite program should be fixed now and a grad- 
ual start in reconversion made by returning 
small plants to civilian production as they 
are being freed from war work. 

This is a sound program. If we delay this 
“program and permit a wild reconversion 
-scramble later on, we will have made a seri- 

ous mistake. This program can be carried 
out without any injury to big business, while 
at the same time, it will give small business 
an opportunity to survive. It will tend to 
prevent a further concentration of business 
in the hands of the big monopolistic con- 
cerns of the country which will emerge from 
this war with swollen treasuries, expanded 
plants, and whetted appetites for further con- 
-trol of industry. 

Now is the time to lay a solid foundation 
upon which our system of free competitive 
enterprise will be able to stand firmly and 
lastingly. Thus we may be able to preserve 
and expand our American system of free en- 

~ terprise through which we have attained our 
present high position of power and influence 
in the world, 

Mr. Borxtn. And now let me introduce our 
second guest, a gentleman who comes from 
the great Empire State of New York. He has 
held public office for 31 years. Coming up 
through the ranks of his State legislature, he 
graduated from there to the Sixty-sixth Con- 
gress of the United States. After serving 10 
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terms in the House of Representatives he 
again took a forward step Dy his election to 
the United States Senate in 1938. He is a 
member of 6 important committees of the 
United States Senate as well as 4 special com- 
mittees, including the special committee to 
study and survey the problems of small busi- 
ness enterprises. You can see from this that 
he is a pretty busy man. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the Honorable JAMES 

M. Meap, United States Senator from New 
York. 
- Mr, Mean. I should like to discuss certain 
aspects of small business which have inter- 
ested me particularly. We may look for- 
ward, I am sure, to a wholesome rebirth of 
small industry after that great day of victory 
is achieved. Those small manufacturers 
who succeeded in converting to war work will 
return to peacetime production strengthened 
by the experience encountered in dealing 
with war production. Others who produced 
nonessential goods and were, therefore, un- 
avoidable casualties of the industrial mobi- 
lization for war will be eager to recapture 
markets on the basis of new ideas and new 
products. Those thousands of businessmen 
who have taken time out from their careers 
to don uniforms and fight the war will be 
eager to return to a democracy which offers 
them the opportunity to reestablish them- 
selves. 

What sort of a world will small business 
face after the war? I listened with great 
interest to the remarks of Senator Murray, 
the chairman of our Senate Committee on 
Small Business. I agree with him that we 
must set our sights high for the entire Nation 
if small business is to prosper. The Amer- 
ican people will not allow themselves to slip 
back again to the despondent swamp of de- 
pression. 

Small business has a tremendous role to 
play in achieving the post-war goals set by 
President Roosevelt and Senator Murray. 
Our independent enterprises, revived and re- 
habilitated, can raise the mass of the Na- 
tion’s economy to new heights of expanded 
production and prosperity. Any large insti- 
tution is subject in time to a certain bureau- 
cratic hardening of the arteries. Big busi- 
ness needs younger, smaller, and more flex- 
ible competitors to keep it in trim. 

Small business has been sorely handicapped 
for years by the drying up of the accustomed 
sources of credit and capital. While this has 
been a long-term trend, it is likely to hit 
small business with particular severity in the 
period immediately following the war. Then, 
the speed with which funds are secured for 
reconversion will be all important and the 
delays which small business has experienced 
in getting loans in recent years could well 
be disastrous. For that reason the Senate 
Small Business Committee—the Murray com- 
mittee—has under consideration a bill to ex- 
tend the life of the Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration and broaden its lending powers to 
include reconversion and termination loans, 
The fastest and most direct route to the credit 
needs of small business is through local 
banks. Accordingly, our committee proposes 
to do the bulk of the lending through the 
local banks with guaranties by the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation. 

I have been particularly interested, how- 
ever, in providing a permanent system to 
stimulate the flow of risk capital to small 
business in the post-war years. In past dec- 
ades, during the period of America’s greatest 
growth, tuere was no lack of capital available 
to finance the thousands of new plants and 
factories which had sprung up to put into 
production the fruits of American ingenuity. 
Then business was small business. If a busi- 
nessman had an idea or a patent which he 
wished to develop commercially, he could find 
among his friends those willing to stake him 
on his character and reputation with some of 
thelr own savings. The banks also made a 
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remarkable contribution to the building up 
of our Republic. As industry has grown, this 
character method of financing small business 
has become less and less generally applicable. 
The size of industrial units and commercial 
and retail establishments increased, so that 
now more capital is required to commence 
cperations, Simultaneously, the financial 
center of gravity has moved from the smaller 
cities and towns to the great metropolitan 
centers. In the most impersonal atmosphere 
of the great metropolitan stock exchanges 
and investment houses it has become increas- 
ingly difficult to get financial backing for 
those new ideas and new products which 
sprout from the fertile soil of American small 
business, We must, therefore, find ways of 
reviving the flow of risk capital into small 
business enterprises again. 

After several years’ study of this problem, 
I have worked out a bill to create a small 
business finance corporatioh within the 
Federal Reserve System to serve as a perma- 
nent financial foundation under the small 
business structure of the country. Through 
this corporation, small business could secure 
working capital funds for periods up to 10 
years. Moreover, these ends would be accom- 
plished without the necessity for a congres- 
sional appropriation or the creation of a 
new agency. The working capital of the cor- 
poration would be secured by the transfer 
of certain funds now held by the a 
Administrative and operating personnel for 
the corporation would be obtained from 
among the trained staff of the Federal Re- 
serve System. Similarly, office space and 
other facilities of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem would be used by the corporation, thus 
providing quarters in each Federal Reserve 


District as well as in Washington. 


Inadequate financing is one of the handi- 
caps confronting small business. Another 
handicap is the lack of adequate business 
management, marketing and research facili- 
ties. Large corporations are able to estab- 
lish elaborate departments for this purpose, 
and thereby keep themseives informed on the 
latest business and marketing techniques. 
The small businessman, harried by scores 
of pressing problems, is fortunate if he can 
find time to confer with his closest business 
neighbors. I have submitted a bill directing 
the Secretary of Commerce to establish a 
field service for the purpose of giving such 
technical aid to small business. 

Senator Murray and I have discussed small 
business entirely in terms of the domestic 
scene. 

In closing, I should like to suggest that we 
take a look abroad. During my recent tour 
of the world’s battlefields, I came to realize 
the uniyersal impact of this war on the 
habits and techniques of people in every 
corner of the globe. In North Africa and the 
Middle East I saw native dock workers un- 
loading cargoes with American equipment. 
In India, I saw Hindus whose lives were 
walled about by the caste system, but whose 
hands were freed and grown more powerful 
because they were operating fine American 
machine tools. I left Australia with a feeling 
that half the population wanted to purchase 
American cars. I came home convinced that 
the lend-lease goods which have flowed 
from America to every theater of this global 
war are planting seeds which will yield a tre- 
mendous harvest in the free world trade of 
the post-war world. There are two aspects 
of this question for small business. First, 
we should begin to study the type of organi- 
zation which can carry the products of small 
and medium-size industry to the world mar- 
kets alongside the goods of those corpora- 
tions able to support individual sales organi- 
zations. Second, the goal of full employment 
in the post-war world, a precondition for a 
thriving small business, seems less distant 
when we consider the tremendous potential 
of the world market. 
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HON. W. LEE O’DANIEL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 16 (legislative day 
of Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. ODANMEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor an editorial entitled “Blot on 
History,” published in the San Antonio 
Light of February 11, 1944. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BLOT ON HISTORY 


The plot of the New Deal administration to 
steal the forthcoming Presidential election 
by means of an unconstitutional ballot will 
be a permanent blot on the pages of Ameri- 
can history. 

This will be true, regardless of the success 
-or failure of the plot. 

The blot that is already smeared across 
the of American history and is inerad- 
‘icable is the fact that the attempt was made 

and that an American national administra- 
tion was capable of making it. 
This is not the first time in American his- 
-tory that a Presidential election has been 
conducted in the midst of war, with the in- 
cumbent President of the United States seek- 
ing reelection. 

There was such an election in 1864, and 
Abraham Lincoln was the President whose 
tenure was at stake. 

But this is absolutely the first time a war- 
-time administration and President have 
sought to scuttle the Constitution of the 

United States in order to be assured of con- 
. tinued tenure. 

Abraham Lincoln most certainly did not 
flaunt the Constitution, although he was 
very doubtful of reelection by the constitu- 
tional process. 

Then as now, the President was pretty sure 
of Army support. 

But then also as now, there was an unde- 
termined proportion of soldiers who would 
not be able to vote. 

Probably Mr. Lincoln could have made sure 
of those votes much easier than it can be 
done now. All of the soldiers were within the 
continental limits of the United States. 

But Mr. Lincoln said: 

“Except it be to give protection against 
violence, I decline to interfere in any way 
with any Presidential election.” 

Morepver, said Mr. Lincoln: 

“By the Constitution and laws the Presi- 
dent is charged with no duty in the conduct 
of a Presidential election in any State.” 

Think of the contrast now. 

President Roosevelt is not simply seeking 
reelection, but is seeking a continuous term 
of 16 years in the White House. 

He is not simply interfering with the con- 
duct of the Presidential election by the 
States, as the Constitution provides, but is 
trying to conduct the election as a Federal 
enterprise—insofar as the armed forces are 
concerned. 

He proposes an illegal ballot 

He proposes an interested and prejudiced 
Federal commission to handle the ballot. 

If this is not for the purpose of stealing the 

election, what other motive can there be? 

Such a conspiracy is unworthy of the Pres- 
ent—at least of any other President. 

It constitutes a permanent disgrace to the 
country. 


Even if it fails, it will stand for all time 
as a discredit to the American political 
system. 

If it succeeds, it may very well accomplish 
the ruin of the American system—not merely 
the political system of the moment, but the 
historic constitutional system by which the 
freedom of the American people has been 
assured. 

President Roosevelt should have emulated 
the high example of Mr. Lincoln 

But since he has not done so, let the Amer- 
ican people avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity the forthcoming Presidential election 
affords to have a national administration in 
the Lincoin pattern—faithful to the Ameri- 
can system, and dedicated to its preservation. 
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OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 16, 1944 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI.. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my. remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Evening Star of 
February 14, 1944: 


A SIGNIFICANT MOVE 

In suppressing a Polish newspaper pub- 
lished in London, the British Government 
has taken a step which may prove to be of 
considerable: significance, 

The newspaper—Wiadomosci Polskie—was 


-forced: to suspend publication because some | 
of the material it published was offensive to 


the Soviet Government. Dispatches reaching 
this country do not disclose the nature of 


-this allegedly offensive material, the official , 
-British announcement merely stating that 


the Polish editor had been warned on sev- 
eral occasions for printing articles calculated 
to stir up “discord among the United Na- 
tions.” The editor, in his turn, professes 
not to know the specific reason for suppres- 


sion of his paper, and says that every article 


published had been submitted to British cen- 
sorship and that all suggested deletions had 
been made. 

On this record, and from this distance, it is 
obviously not feasible to form any judgment 
as to whether the British authorities had ade- 
quate reasons for this drastic move. But 


whatever the justification, it seems significant 
-that the British would be willing to go to this 


extent to remove a source of friction with the 
Soviet regime. Various Russian newspapers, 
all subject to the strictest governmental con- 
trol, recently have printed articles calculated 


to stir up discord among the United Nations. 


They have not been suppressed, of course, and 
there naturally has been no demand from 
Britain or this country that any such step be 
taken. But when this attitude of the Russian 
press is added to the attitude of the Russian 
Government in the Polish border dispute, it 
is not especially reassuring. to learn that the 
British, for reasons that are but vaguely de- 
fined, have seen fit to suppress an organ which 
presumably has been espousing the Polish 
view of the border question. 

There is no need to argue that the principle 
involved in the settlement of the Polish con- 
troversy is important to the future relations 
of the Allied world. This is obviously the 
case. If a settlement, even a reasonably just 
one, is imposed on Poland by force a precedent 
will have been established which could prove 
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capable of working a great deal of harm. At 
the least, this country and Britain should re- 
frain from any act which might fairly be con- 
strued as implying even tacit approval of such 
a settlement. If we cannot prevent the arbi- 
trary bypassing of the present Polish Goyern- 
ment we can and should refrain from be- 
coming parties to it unless there are reasons 
for such action which can be revealed and 
which will enlist the support of public opin- 
ion among the peoples of the United Nations. 


Short Cuts to Roll-Back Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JESSE P. WOLCOTT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 16,1944 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr: Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Merlo Pusey, from the Washington Post 
of February 15, 1944: 


, SHORT CUTS TO ROLL-BACK SUBSIDIES 
(By Merlo Pusey) 


It is a mistake to assume that the fight 
“over subsidies is entirely on an economic 
plane. If it were, a compromise might be 
reached with comparative ease. For Con- 
gress is not in any sense insisting that all 
subsidies be abolished. On the contrary, the 
majority is definitely in favor of subsidies 
to marginal producers for the purpose of in- 
creasing the production of food. The fight 
centers chiefly on the roll-back subsidies, and 
this is a struggle for political power as well 
as a dispute over the best way to control 
inflation. 

‘Congress appears to be unalterably op- 
- posed to the use of Federal funds to help pay 
the grocery bills of every family in the 
country. But it is especially irritated by the 
Fresident's usurpation of authority to launch 
such a policy. Congress has never given the 
administration a green light on this venture. 
In the Price Control Act it authorized pay- 
ment of subsidies to “domestic producers” to 
obtain maximum production of essential 
commodities. But this was merely an au- 
thorization measure, It was the intention of 
Congress, as Senator Tarr pointed out the 
other day, to keep a checkrein on subsidies 
by requiring the O. P. A. to go to Congress 
for its funds, Instead, the President au- 
- thorized use of R. F. C. funds for that pur- 
pose. 

And these funds are not being used to in- 
duce producers to bring about a maximum 
output of scarce foods. They are being. used 
to roll back the prices of a few commodities 
for the benefit of the consumer. That ap- 
pears to be a direct violation of the law, 
even if it should be conceded that the 
R. F. C. has authority to step in and finance 
the kind of subsidies that Congress; au- 
thorized. 

Now Congress has made its attitude toward 
this usurpation of the policy-making. func- 
tion unmistakably clear. Both Houses have 
. voted on several occasions to abolish R. F. OC. 
financed roll-back subsidies. Yet -the ad- 
ministration continues to pay the forbidden 
subsidies in defiance of the chief policy- 
making arm of the Government. Why does 
it do so? 

Economists seem to be in pretty general 
agreement that there is no economic virtue 
in subsidies of this. particular type. They 
merely transfer to the Treasury costs that 
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would otherwise be borne by the consuming | missar of Foreign Affairs, as Commfbsar of 


public. The chief difference is that the 
Treasury nas to borrow more money from 
the banks to pay the subsidies—an infla- 
tionary operation—while consumers by and 
large already have more funds than they can 
usefully spend in wartime. So, economically 
speaking, roll-back subsidies are inflationary. 
The only reasonable argument that can be 
made for them is political. In other words, 
organized labor wants them, and if labor is 
thus appeased it may not press so hard for 
inflationary wage increases. The adminis- 
tration unquestionably acted in response to 
this argument. 

Let’s not dodge the implication of these 
facts. The administration has put into effect 
a policy favored by organized labor in de- 
fiance of the policy approved and enacted into 
law by the country's lawmaking body, That 
is a sorry state of affairs for any democracy 
to find itself in. 

If we forget all about the specific legal 
issues In this case, moreover, the dangers 
arising out of this scrap between the ad- 
ministration and Congress are frightening. 
We are still neck deep in war. When victory 
is won, staggering problems of world peace 
and reconstruction will crowd in upon offi- 
cial Washington, We shall need the closest 
teamwork between the President and Con- 
gress if we are to avoid the kind of botchery 
that followed the last war. But no basis 
tor such teamwork has been laid. On the 
contrary, the breach between the executive 
anc legislative is becoming wider. In that 
fact lies one of the greatest perils that 
American Government will have to meet in 
this revolutionary age. 

Congress shares responsibility for this 
schism. It is sometimes stubborn and un- 
compromising and is no less susceptible than 
the administration to the pleas of special in- 
terests. But far more serious than this is the 
growing belief in Congress that the adminis- 
tration cannot be trusted to carry out the 
legislative will without distorting it—with- 
out twisting a law to mean the opposite from 
what was intended. And for that distrust 
the administration has only itself to blame. 

In some instances temporary advantages 
may be won by misinterpretation or open 
violation of the acts of Congress. But it 
must be obvious that the end of such a prac- 
tice can be only disastrous. For even if the 
tendency to break down the principles of 
democratic government could be ignored, the 
gigantic problem of securing teamwork be- 
tween the executive and legislative arms in 
the face of such provocation of distrust 
would still remain. It seems to me in- 
credibly short-sighted for the administration 
to jeopardize harmonious relations between 
our two chief arms of governmental power by 
short cuts of this character. 


This Is Autonomy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 16, 1944 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post of February 9, 
1944: 

THIS IS AUTONOMY 

Additional light on the autonomy decree 
recently voted by the Supreme Soviet Coun- 
cil is provided by the appointment of Alex- 
ander Korneichuk, erstwhile Soviet Vice Com- 


Foreign Affairs of the Ukrainian Republic, 
Korneichuk is a Ukrainian who happens to 
be married to Wanda Wasieliewska, leader 
of the Soviet-sponsored Free Poland Com- 
mittee which the Kremlin is obviously 
grooming as a rival government-in-exile to 
the Polish Government at London, which the 
Soviet Government does not recognize. Be- 
tween them Alexander and Wanda should 
have no difficulty in arranging the Soviet- 
Polish border in a manner eminently satis- 
factory to themselves, if not to the Poles. 
As a Ukrainian official Korneichuk is already 
on record as demanding a good deal more 
of Polish territory in eastern Galicia (a re- 
gion which, incidentally, was never Russian) 
than Moscow has claimed. And as the wife 
of Alexander, Wanda Wasieliewska can be 
expected to be compliant. 


Win the War—Address by Hon. Martin F. 
Smith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 16, 1944 


Mr, COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leaye to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include a timely address delivered 
by our former colleague, Hon. Martin F. 
Smith, of the State of Washington, be- 
fore the Sons of Norway, Nansen Lodge, 
No. 410, at their sixth anniversary din- 
ner held at the Meurot Club, St. George, 
Staten Island, N- Y., on January 15, 1944: 


Mr. Toastmaster, distinguished guests, and 
my fellow members of the Sons of Norway, 
it is indeed a happy privilege and honor to 
join with you on this auspicious occasion and 
to extend felicitations upon the sixth anni- 
versary of the founding of Lodge Nansen, No. 
410, which has grown and prospered until it 
has become one of the outstanding and 
largest lodges in the New York City area. I 
heartily concur. with our district officers in 
their words of congratulation and praise 
which I feel are richly merited and I, too, pre- 


dict. a still brighter and greater future for 


Lodge Nansen in the months and years to 
come. 

You all have every reason to be proud of 
the splendid record which Nansen Lodge has 
made in the purchase of War bonds, contribu- 
tions to the Red Cross, to the War Chest, to 
the Seamens’ Fund, donations to the blood 
bank, and other war activities. I particu- 
larly wish to commend the ladies and sisters 
of the lodge for their weekly visits to the 
United States Marine Hospital on Staten 
Island, which we can well understand are 
eagerly looked forward to by our Scandi- 
navian seamen who are hospitalized. I shall 
speak later of our brave brothers who are 
in the service of our country and who were 
remembered with gifts by the service com- 
mittee of the lodge during the Christmas 
holiday season. 

It is 2 years ago since my wife and I were 
your guests at the fourth anniversary dinner, 
being precluded from attending last year due 
to the pressure of official business in Wash- 
ington, and many important events have 
transpired during this crucial period of world 
history. Fortunately, we can rejoice in the 
fact that considerable progress toward final 
victory has been made and all the United 
Nations occupy a far stronger and more 


promising position than 2 years ago. 
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Here on the home front our people, with 
very few exceptions, have wrought together 
in unity and achieved miraculous fesults n 
production which have made our victories on 
the battlefields possible. We can truthfully 
say that as a whole the American people, in 
all the walks of life, have discharged their 
duties with an energy, efficiency, and loyalty 
which has probably never before been 
equaled by any other people anywhere else 
in the world. All our people, regardless of 
race, color, creed, class, or party, have proved 
their patriotism and are entitled to share 
in the credit for the final victory which we 
hope will be achieved by our gallant fighting 
men in the near future. 

The vast majority of the American people 
have submitted with good grace to the re- 
straints and deprivations which the war 
has rendered necessary. Price control, ra- 
tioning of food, shoes, gasoline, tires, and 
other commodities have caused irritations and 
inconveniences, but most citizens have ac- 
cepted them in their stride and cooperated 
with the public officials whose unpleasant 
task it has been to enforce the regulations. 
It is true that it is the unquestioned right 
of the citizen and the press, under our 
form of government, to criticize the acts 
of our public servants and this right exists 
in wartime as well as during peacetime. 
However, this right should be exercised with 
eaution and based upon proven facts. The 
criticism should be fair, taking into account 
all the difficulties of the situation, and im- 
pelled by a sincere desire to be helpful and 
to improve the situation. Anything short 
of that is apt to be harmful, serve no useful 
purpose, and give aid and comfort to the 
enemy. 

To sow discord among our people and 
among our allies is unpatriotic and unwise. 
Loose fault-finding and criticism directed 
against our allies, particularly Great Britain, 
is ill-advised and a disservice to them and 
to us. Our lend-lease program did aid in 
saving Great Britain and the British Fleet, 
but let us bear in mind that the fall of 
Britain and the surrender of the British 
Fleet to Germany would have endangered our 
coast cities and rendered our winning the 
war doubtful, at least far more difficult and 
costly in American lives and treasure. This 
is certainly a time to rise above all small 
considerations, to submerge the things which 
divide us, and to remember only those things 
which unite us, and to keep our hearts and 
minds concentrated upon the big objective 
to win the war and to bring it to a victorious 
conclusion at the earliest possible moment. 
In the stirring words of Speaker Sam RAYBURN 
in a historic speech recently delivered in the 
House of Representatives: 

“Unity in this war effort we must have. 
And I trust the brains and the patriotism of 
all Americans after it is all over to look after 
our interests. It is going to take the work, 
the loyalty, and the love of every citizen 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
earth who loves liberty and who is willing to 
sacrifice to preserve liberty in this world and 
make it again a decent piace in which to live. 
I am saying this not for you so much as 
hoping that it might get out somewhere and 
might help somebody and might stop some 
complaints which are wholly unjustified. 
When I think of the millions of men and 
women who are making the supreme sacri- ` 
fice in sons in this war, when I think of the 
bravery of the best equipped soldiers that 
ever went to battle in the history of man- 
kind, how our production has put into their 
hands the greatest instruments of defense 
and for attack of any soldiers ever called to 
battle in all the history of mankind, if we do 
our job on this front in unity, not only here 
but with those who fight with us, God knows, 
and you know, that the boys who wear the 
uniform will do their part.” 
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We have been spared the losses, suffer- 
ings, and hardships of the people in the in- 
vaded and occupied countries, which have 
been indescribable. There has been written 
in Norway a glorious record of hardihood, en- 
durance, and heroism which will shine with 
increasing luster as the years pass and the 
full story becomes known. The underground 
in Norway has demonstrated an activity 

- which is almost beyond belief. The Nor- 
wegian merchant marine, second only to 
that of Britain as the largest in the world, 
has continued to be one of the most import- 
ant factors in the war and which it has re- 
cently been declared is rendering a service to 
the United Nations equivalent in effective- 
ness to that of an army of a million men. 
The Norwegian Air Force, established in Can- 
ada, is training pilots and crews which are 
winning renown in the skies over Europe. 
The contribution which the people of Nor- 
way have made to the cause of liberty and 
freedom will never be forgotten. 

The time is fast approaching when all the 
combined might and force of the United Na- 
tions will be hurled at the enemy in western 
Europe, probably not only from one but from 
many directions and upon many battle fronts. 
The cowardly and treacherous attack upon 
Norway in 1940 will soon be avenged. There 
are indications that a powerful offensive at- 
tack by land, sea; and air will be made to 
drive the Nazis out of the fjords and coasts 
of northern Norway and ultimately from 
every foot of Norwegian soil which they have 
desecrated. Norway will be liberated and the 
new Norway will take her proud place with 
the other United Nations in building a new 
world with security, justice, and peace for all 
mankind. 

Our Commander in Chief, President Roose- 
velt, in his annual message to Congress and 
the Nation has eloquently set forth his con- 
ception of what he believes the new America 
should be like. Every man, woman, and child 
in our land should be thrilled and inspired 
to new and higher hopes and aspirations as 
we contemplate the future glorious destiny 
of our beloved country and the manifold 
blessings and benefits which can and will 
become ours if we strive unitedly and with 
all our might to attain them. 

The grand goal which our Commander in 
Chief has set before us is stated in these 
words: 

“The right to a useful and remunerative 
job in the industries or shops or farms or 
mines of the Nation. 

“The right to earn enough to provide ade- 
quate food and clothing and recreation. 

“The right of every farmer to raise and sell 
his products at a return which will give him 
and his family a decent living. 

“The right of every businessman, large and 
small, to trade in an atmosphere of freedom 
from. unfair competition and domination by 
monopolies at home or abroad, 

. “The right of every family to a decent 
home. 

“The right to adequate medical care and 
the opportunity to achieve and enjoy good 
health. 

“The right to adequate protection from 
the economic fears of old age, sickness, acci- 
dent, and unemployment. 

“The right to a good education. 

“All of these rights spell security. And 
after this war is won we must be prepared to 
move forward in the implementation of these 
rights to new goals of human happiness and 
well-being.” 

Tonight as we celebrate the sixth anni- 
versary of the founding of our fraternity, we 
are thinking of those of our members who 
are unable to be with us in person, although 
they are present in spirit and loving remem- 
brance, because they are with our armed 
forces in many parts of the world defending 
everything which they and we hold dear. 
‘They are making the real sacrifices in this 
war; they and their loved ones who miss them 
even more intimately and closely than we do. 


The mtn and women who are in the military 
service and their mothers and fathers, wives 
and husbands, sons and daughters, brothers 
and sisters, are placing upon the altar of 
liberty and freedom an offering and sacrifice 
compared to which we as civilians can con- 
tribute little of value and compared to which 
the things about which some of us complain 
seem very small and trivial, indeed. Many of 
our boys will never return, and some of those 
who do return will never be the same again, 
but they will not complain. 

We are thinking tonight of these brave 
boys who are facing the cruel, cunning enemy, 
the lethal bombs and shells of modern mecha- 
nized warfare, the morbific elements of na- 
ture, and the deadly germs and bacillus of 
disease in foreign climes, and all the hellish 
ordeals of total war. We recall the lines of 
one of the most beautiful and majestic poems 
in the English language, which many of us 
learned to cherish and committed to memory 
during our school days—Abou Ben Adhem, 
by Leigh Hunt. It is a touching tribute to 
those who love their fellow men, and by their 
deeds prove their love, which applies very ap- 
propriately to our friends and brothers in the 
armed forces, to whom I respectfully dedicate 
its stanzas: 

“ABOU BEN ADHEM 


“Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase!) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 
An angel writing in a book of gold: 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 
And to the presence in the room he said, 
‘What writest thou?’ The vision raised its 

head, 
And with a look made of all sweet accord, 
mae The names of those who love the 

d. 

And is mine one?’ said Abou. ‘Nay, not so.’ 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 
But cheerlly still; and said, I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one that loves his fellow men.’ 


“The angel wrote, and vanished. The next 
night 
It came again with a great awakening light, 
And showed the names whom love of God 
had blessed, 
And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest!” 


The names of our absent brothers will be 
written in the book of gold, and “their 
names will lead all the rest,” for, in the words 
of Holy Writ: “Greater love hath no man 
than this, that he lay down his life for his 
friends.” May God make us worthy of the 
heroic deeds and the loving memories of our 
gallant men in the armed forces. May we 
be as true to our trust as they have been 
and are to theirs. 


Politics in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 16 (legislative day 
of Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Frank Kingdon and broad- 
cast from Station WMCA, in New York, 
on February 3. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Twenty years ago today Woodrow Wilson 
died, a major American prophet broken on 
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the wheel of partisan politics. His chief 
enemy was Henry Cabot Lodge, the whining 
Harvard aristocrat, whose soured personal 
ambition turned him into a vindictive feud- 
ist unable to see either the world or his own 
country through his deflated vanity. He 
played precinct politics with a shattered 
world, and the echoes of his speeches are 
the Axis guns firing on American men in 
Italy and the Pacific. The United States 
failed 25 years ago because, in an hour of 
destiny, it passed from the high mood of war 
into a spiritual eclipse. The Nation walked 
in spiritual darkness then, and now the man- 
hood of the Nation keeps tryst with danger 
in the world-wide valley of the shadow. 
Twenty years after Woodrow Wilson, his 
vision once more walks among men; and 20 
years after Lodge, his successors are trying 
to stifle that vision with politics. Senator 
Lodge might have looked down his aristo- 
cratic nose at such a man as Representative 
RANKIN, but they belong in the same partner- 
ship, and the modern counterpart of the 
arch-enemy of Wilson is enlisted in his own 
way in the assassination of the great Presi- 
dent’s dream. 

History is repeating itself, even though the 
cast is new; and now, in another hour of 
destiny, dark forces are at work to obscure the 
issues of our time in another spiritual eclipse; 
and the unmistakable symptom is the rise of 
partisan and regional politics at the lowest 
possible level, something terrifying—and I 
mean literally terrifying—at the profoundest 
level of our national character, has happened 
to us when a Member of our National House 
of Representatives can rise on the floor and 
use such a phrase in reference to an Ameri- 
can citizen as “that little kike I told you 
about yesterday.” Something even more 
dreadful, as dreadful as the medieval visions 
of hell, has come upon us when the House 
laughs at such an evil thing. It was as 
though they were laughing at the death of all 
that the United States has been. It was like 
the obscene laughter of an old man un- 
ashamed of his drooling nakedness. It was 
shame and spiritual death. 

I sometimes hope that a man’s death is 
kind enough to let him sleep after his fitful 
fever is done, for I would not like to think 
that Lincoln might be standing in the shad- 
ows of the House when such words and such 
laughter could echo in it. His tired shoulders 
would have to stoop again at such a scene. 
I hope that Meyer Levin and a hundred others 
like him did not hear it. And I am sure that 
Colin Kelly did not, or his honest American 
anger would have slapped the mouth of every 
grinning Congressman who thought it funny 
to hold a fellow American in contempt. Yet 
this is the level to which we have come in this 
year of grace 1944, when the future of the 
world waits on our decisions. It is futile to 
rage at Congress. It is our Congress and its 
Members are there because we have chosen 
them. It is not in the House but in our- 
selves that we are faltering in this hour that 
cries for greatness. Just ahead of us are bat- 
tles larger than any we haye yet seen and 
upon them hang the whole life of our coun- 
try. Yet we indulge the vain and foolish be- 
lief that the war will soon be won, and that 
anybody is free to push personal and party 
ends without regard to the national interest. 
This goes farther than Congress. 

Papers and magazines out to play opposi- 
tion politics with the state of the Nation, 
print wild and whirring words to arouse pas- 
sion on any pretext against the President. 
One quotation is enough. The Reader's Di- 
gest, busy in its anti-Roosevelt bias, printed 
last August an article by Louis Bromfield in 
which he discussed the Nation's food supply, 
and wrote “If it were possible, I would rather 
not think about next February; by then, most 
of our people will be living on a diet well be- 
low the nutrition level.” The footnote of 
the article says that “he has spent months 
investigating the food crisis"; well, what did 
you have to eat today? I just called a gour- 
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mand friend of mine and he reported that he 
had “Smoked salmon, mock turtle soup, 
broiled bluefish, roast beef, potatoes, lima 
beans, salad, ice cream, cake, and coffee, be- 
sides a few highballs.“ 

This is Mr. Bromfield’s February. What 
do such follies mean? At best, that intelli- 
gent men are so blinded by partisan feeling 
that they cannot think straight; and, at 
worst, that a partisan campaign is so unscru- 
pulous that it will distort any facts to win an 
argument. And this in our Nation’s most 
critical hour. This is spiritual darkness. 
Against it a speech like that of Wendell 
Willkie yesterday shines like a great light. I 
am not interested in discussing just now 
whether he was right or wrong. He was hon- 
est. A candidate for the Presidency does not 
put forth such a drastic proposal for increas- 
ing taxation to gather immediate favor with 
the masses, he has to believe what he says. 
He proposed that we determine exactly what 
is necessary to keep our manpower and 
womanpower at a healthy level, and what is 
essential to our industrial structure, and then 
tax every other dollar, even lowering our 
standard of living to put all we have into 
paying for the war now so as not to mortgage 
the future. 

He dared to present such a program be- 
caus* he has the democratic faith to believe 
that people will do all that is asked of them 
if they are given the facts, It was a brave 
speech and warms the cockles of the heart 
because it rises above the petty “stuff” in 
which so much of our public discussion foun- 
ders, But contrast it with the handling of the 
issue of the soldier vote, Lest anyone think 
that I am talking of this in any partisan way, 
let me quote the Republican Herald-Tribune 
editorial of this morning: “It has been in- 
volved to a disgraceful degree in purely par- 
tisan maneuvering which threatens to ob- 
scure entirely the one thing that really mat- 
ters—that is, insuring to our fighting citi- 
zens their right to a voice in the affairs of 
the Nation for which they are fighting.” 
This goes to the heart of the issue. It is 
primarily one of keeping faith with the men, 
and its deepest importance is that it is a 
moral test. This is not the level at which it 
is being debated at all. This central phase is 
being muddled by every conceivable kind of 
political consideration. The large majority 
of the Republicans voted against a roll call 
on the measure, almost as though they 
wanted to make a partisan question of it; 
and of the Democrats who voted against the 
roll call, 50 of the 55 were from the South, 
as though they were intent on making a 
regional issue of it. The plain and unmis- 
takable background of the political manipu- 
lation of this bill is the fear that if the men 
in the services vote, the President will stand 
a better chance for a fourth term and the 
Republicans will be weakened in Congress, 
Nobody knows that this is true. It is just a 
supposition, but the fear of it is reducing 
elements in Congress to play avy kind of 
politics to defeat it. Put into plain terms, 
what a large number of Republicans and 
southerners are saying is, “Here is a block 
of votes that we fear may go for Franklin 
Roosevelt, so we will disfranchise. these men 
to serve our own ends.” The only decent 
thing to say is “It does not primarily matter 
whether my candidate is elected or defeated, 
There is one thing more fundamental and 
that is that every American citizen every- 
where in the world be given a chance to share 
in the election of his country’s officers.” This 
is so plain that there is no possible answer 
to it. The only thing that can stand in its 
way is moral blindness, and the cavortings of 
the politicians make it plain that this is the 
basic difficulty. 

The latest argument upon which they 
have seized is that the bill will not actually 
enfranchise all the soldiers because some of 
them are under 21 years of age, as though a 
good argument for not letting men who have 


& legal right to vote exercise it is that others 
who have never had the right will not be 
able to do so. This is casuistry of the most 
obvious kind, and it is not strange that it 
should have its origin in the curly-headed 
boy of the Chicago Tribune. The more pon- 
tifical opponents puff themselves out as the 
defenders of the Constitution, as though one 
of the objects of that august document was 
to take the vote away from men who are 
engaged in fighting to preserve it, The whole 
business has a hollow ring precisely because 
it is hollow, The serious fact is that it in- 
dicates the moral level to which we are sink- 
ing and dramatically reminds us that we 
ar2 in danger of being as little prepared to 
meet the issues of this peace as we were the 
last one, Twenty years ago, Woodrow Wil- 
son’s last public words were, “I have not the 
least anxiety about the triumph of the prin- 
ciples I have stood for. I have seen fools 
resist providence before, and I have seen 
their utter destruction, such as will come on 
these again—utter destruction and con- 
tempt. That we shall prevail is as sure as 
that God reigns.” This is the level at which 
alone we can win our real victory, and that 
victory begins in each of us. 


Russian Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 16, 1944 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following article by 
Mark Sullivan from today’s Washington 
Post: 

RUSSIAN POLICY CAUSES CONCERN 
(By Mark Sullivan) 


Last week in Washington occurred an in- 
cident which amounts to a factual report of 
Washington feeling on an important matter. 
A speaker—his identity is not material, but 
it was Governor Bricker of Ohio—was answer- 
ing questions at a luncheon of the National 
Press Club. His answers had brought oc- 
casional bursts of applause. One answer, 
however, brought more than any other. The 
question was whether the speaker favored 
setting up a bipartisan congressional com- 
mittee which should be kept fully informed 
as to what is done at international confer- 
ences—such as the Teheran Conference of 
President Roosevelt, Marshal Stalin, and 
Prime Minister Churchill. The speaker re- 
plied that Congress, and the public, ought 
to be fully informed. 

It was this that brought the burst of em- 
phatic applause. That it came from news- 
men, familiar with Washington feeling, gave 
it special significance. It was one of those 
cases in which important news lies not in a 
specific overt event but in the revelation 
of a prevailing atmosphere. 

What the incident reflects is a prevailing 
Washington atmosphere of puzzlement, ac- 
companied by concern, about our relations 
with Russia—whether Russia’s attitude about 
Poland, and some other Russian policies, were 
discussed and agreed upon in the conference 
at Teheran or whether the Russian Govern- 
ment is going its own way, without regard 
to the Government of the United States and 
that of Britain, 

Following the Teheran Conference in De- 
cember, and especially after President Roose- 
velt's return, there was in Washington and 
throughout the country a feeling of assur- 
ance, of pleased confidence, that any un- 
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certainty about our relations with Russia had 
been ended, that understanding had been 
reached about post-war policies. This feel- 
ing was important and comforting, because 
it kept the road open for us to go on with 
an international association for the settle- 
ment of post-war problems, and the pres- 
ervation of future peace. 

This comforting atmosphere was inter- 
rupted about mid-January by news reports 
of incidents in Russia. The official Russian 
Communist newspaper, Pravda, printed a 
violent denunciation of Mr. Wendell Willkie. 
This was caused by an utterance of Mr. Will- 
kie in which he implied that the Tehran 
Conference had not agreed upon post-war 
policies, but had left Russia to follow policies 
of her own with respect to Poland and other 
post-war matters. 

Presently it turned out that Mr. Willkie 
was right. The Russian Government pro- 
ceeded with a policy of its own about Po- 
land. And when our Government offered to 
mediate between Poland and Russia, the 
Russian Government did not accept our offer. 

In early February the Russian Government 
announced, with an effect of sensation in 
America, that henceforth the Russian Soviet 
Union would consist of 16 autonomous gov- 
ernments. About the meaning of this move 
there was no information in America—Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, at a press conference, said he 
hed knowledge of it. There was a flood 
of interpretations by commentators and 
others, all admittedly guesses. A prevailing 
surmise was that the Russian Government 
was changing its set-up to be able to take 
into the Soviet Union some countries along 
her border heretofore independent. 

Further disquiet was caused by a bitter de- 
nunciation, by the official Russian newspaper 
Izvestia, of the Vatican as pro-Fascist. The 
effect of this in America is illustrated by the ~ 
strong words of the ordinarily restrained 
New York Times, which called it an “incen- 
diary literary bomb manufactured in Mos- 
cow * * * thrown into the unity of the 
Allied Nations.” 

The sum of these incidents has had, in 
Congress and elsewhere, an effect of concern 
and chill. Sentiment for international col- 
laboration, confidence that it will come about, 
has ebbed It has lost some of the hope- 
fulness of last November 5, when the Senate, 
with a near-unanimous vote of 86 to 5, passed 
a resolution locking to post-war collabora- 
tion. 

This ebb of hopefulness, in Congress and 
elsewhere. is a concrete fact. It is more seri- 
ous than is expressed in the news, or in the 
utterances of public men, who feel the de- 
sirability of restraint. The ebb must be 
taken into account by persons who place 
facts above wishes. 


South Pacific Soldiers Oppose National 


Service Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 16, 1944 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
a few days ago an intelligent young man 
from my district, who has been in the 
armed service for more than 3 years, 
during 2 years of which he has suffered 
the hardships and tortures of the jungle 
war against the Japanese, has written a 
letter in which he expresses himself 
rather frankly as to his feelings, and 
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those of his comrades, relative to the 
proposed national service law. His 
letter gives to those of us in Congress 
something to think about in connection 
with this legislation. It is: 


We men at these extreme outposts of the 
world are helpless to combat such things 
and it is with an actual terror that we read 
of women being conscripted into war work— 
of our wives being taken from the safety of 
the homes and positions in which we left 
them. Can there be an actual need for such 
a bill—is it necessary for the complete victory 
that we must have? How can it be, when 
we read that we have reached our peak Air 
Force, that training schools are being closed; 
that our industry has sufficient ammunition 
of some types to supply us until victory; 
that already some manufacturers are in the 
process of retooling their plants to peace- 
time demands? Isn't labor and industry in 
a sufficiently muddled condition already 
without completely risking the homes we 
left—the very things for which we are fight- 
ing? Isn't it sufficient that we are sacri- 
ficing years of life and happiness together— 
must we have the hopes of returning to our 
homes, as we left them, destroyed? Won't 
you, our preceding generation, our example, 
the ones we left behind to look out for our 
interests, do something to combat these 
dangers to our morale? = 


Post-War Disposition of Government 
Land Acquired for War Purposes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 16, 1944 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of the 
House a concurrent resolution adopted 
by the Legislature of the State of Missis- 
sippi, as follows: 


House Concurrent Resolution 11 


House concurrent resolution memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the 
United States to enact appropriate legisla- 
tion to give to the original owners of the 
lands acquired by the United States Gov- 
ernment for war purposes during the pres- 
ent war, or to the legal heirs of said owners, 
the priority right or first preference, to 
purchase from the Government these lands 
after the end of the war, when the Govern- 
ment shall decide to dispose of said lands 


Whereas during the present World War, the 
United States Government has acquired title 
to many thousands of acres of land in Mis- 
sissippi and elsewhere in the United States, 
the ownership of said lands by the Govern- 
ment being necessary for the successful pros- 
ecution of the war; and 

Whereas after the United States and our 
heroic allies have won the war and secured 
the peace the Congress of the United States 
will probably decide that a wise public policy 
would require the sale and disposal of a large 
portion of these lands: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Mississippi (the State Senate 
concurring therein), That we do hereby peti- 
tion the President and the Congress of the 
United States to give to the original owners 
or their legal heirs, at the time of the Gov- 
ernment's acquisition of said lands preferen- 
tial consideration and priority right to pur- 
chase the said lands they formerly owned, 


at a fair and equitable valuation; and we 
respectfully make this request. because of the 
personal and financial sacrifices many of 
these patriotic Americans made for their 
country in giving up their ancestral homes 
for the purposes of war; be it further 
Resolved, That the clerk of the house of 
representatives be instructed to forward a 
copy of this resolution to the President of the 
United States and to each of our Mississippi 
Senators and Representatives in the Congress 
of the United States. 
Adopted by the house of representatives, 
January 26, 1944. 
WALTER SILLERS, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Adopted by the Senate, February 1, 1944. 
F. L. WRIGHT, 
President of the Senate. 


Mr. Speaker, I would also like to add 
that I subscribe to the intent and pur- 
poses set forth in this resolution. The 
people who once resided on these lands 
should, by all means, Mr. Speaker, be 
given the privilege of returning thereto 
at the close of the war. 

I am confident that a bill designed to 
carry out this purpose will, at the proper 
time, come before the Congress, and I 
trust that all Members will support it. 


. 


Shall the League of Nations Be Recon- 
stituted With the United States 
Participating 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 16, 1944 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment by John A. Lloyd, Jr., a 16-year-old 
high-school student, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
which will be of interest to many think- 
ing people: 


The question for discussion is: Shall the 
League of Nations be reconstituted, with the 
United States participating? 

There are two parts to this question, and 
I shall take them up one at a time. 

First of all, the League of Nations should 
not be reconstituted. As an instrument for 
the preservation of peace, it is conspicuous 
only by its failure. In spite of the fact that 
fhe League had been in operation for 19 years 
we are involved in the most horrible and 
bloody war in the entire history of mankind. 
No other fact need be cited to establish that 
the League, as constituted, failed utterly in 
its purpose and, this being true, there can 
be no valid reason for reconstituting it. It 
should te written off the balance sheet of hu- 
man effort as a total loss and some new 
arrangement designed, if such be possible, to 
achieve the noble and lofty purposes for 
which it was created. 

As to the second part of the question, if 
the League be reconstituted, the United 
States should not participate in it. There 
are two sound reasons for nonparticipation, 
the first of which is grounded in ordinary 
common sense and simple arithmetic, while 
the second rests upon the sacred altar of our 
country’s Constitution. 

The League Covenant provides for two 
voting houses: the Assembly and the Council. 
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In the Assembly each member nation has one 
vote. The Council is composed of France, 
Great Britain, and, before they withdrew 
from the peace-loving atmosphere of the 
League to start the present war, Italy, Japan, 
and Germany, plus nine other members from 
among the other nations. 

If the United States joins the League, she 
cannot do so on a basis of equality with two 
other great national groups—the British 
Commonwealth of Nations and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. Already the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth has six votes in the 
League. We would have one. In any point 
where our interests were at stake, the British 
could outvote us 6 to 1. Already the 
Soviet Union is anticipating the revival of 
the League, and is preparing each of its 
16 member republics to cast a vote, so that 
in any conflict of interests with Communist 
Russia we would be outvoted 16 to 1. The 
League is no place for the United States 
because we could not be—under the funda- 
mental law of the League—on a parity with 
the imperialistic British and the communis- 
tic Russians. 

Were there no other reason, the United 
States should not participate. But there is 
another, and a far greater and graver rea- 
son—a reason so fundamental that it touches 
the rights, freedom, security and independ- 
ence of every man, woman and child in 
America. That reason is, like the first, found 
in the language of the League Covenant. 
Article X of the League Covenant reads: 

“The members of the League undertake to 
respect and preserve as against external ag- 
gression the territorial integrity and exist- 
ing political independence of all members 
of the League. In case of any such aggres- 
sion the council shall advise upon the means 
by which this obligation shall be fulfilled.” 

If the United States should join the League 
we would commit ourselves to obey the order 
of the League Council and if that order were 
to go to war, the United States would be 
compelled to go to war. 

We cannot, under the terms of our own 
Constitution, make such a commitment. 
Our Constitution recites clearly how the 
United States can go to war. In Article I, 
section 8, you will find these words: 

“The Congress shall have the power * è * 
to declare war.” 

The language is exclusive. Under its ex- 
press terms only Congress can declare war 
and Congress cannot delegate that power to 
any other person, or group of persons, or or- 
ganization on the face of the earth. That 
wise provision was written as a protection to 
the life and liberties of the people of this 
country—their guaranty that only their 
elected representatives could plunge them 
into war. Our membership in the League 
would nullify the Constitution and make a 
pawn of every American boy in the great, 
selfish, greedy game of European and Asiatic 
power politics. America should not and will 
not defile her Constitution—legal reasoning 
and common sense both tell us that we can- 
not join the League because it would be un- 
lawful as well as unwise. 

Our people are concerned about the peace 
of the future and are determined to see to it 
that peace shall be preserved, if it is pos- 
sible to do so. We do not take the position 
that America will not cooperate for the pres- 
ervation of world peace—we do not say that 
we would not join any organization of nations 
if such were its goal, But as for joining the 
League as it was and is constituted, that is 
impossible. 

Whether we would join a new league or 
federation of nations cannot now be deter- 
mined. Only when the war is over and the 
nations of the world sit down at the peace 
table can we answer that question. Then 
our answer must be based upon stark realism 
and intelligent patriotism. 
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Butterfat Versus Vegetable Oils 
and O. P. A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 16, 1944 


Mr. STEVENSON, Mr. Speaker, I have 
received many complaints from farmers 
and farmers cooperative creameries al- 
leging that the O, P. A. is discriminating 
against Wisconsin creameries and cheese 
factories. Our farmers and their associ- 
ations have thousands of dollars invested 
in their creameries and cheese factories 
which represent their life work. In ad- 
dition to this they have been induced by 
the Government to invest thousands 
more in plants and equipment for the 
manufacture of powdered milk. Citing 
as an example, the O. P. A. fixed the 
price of butter at $0.415 in Chicago plus 
a 5-cent subsidy, and the price of dried 
skim milk at $12.50 a hundred at the 
plant. The creamery can get 4.2 pounds 
of butter and 8.2 pounds of milk powder 
out of a hundredweight of milk, a gross 
return of $2.95 which does not include 
manufacturing costs, insurance, depreci- 
ation, and so forth. 

However, condenseries are allowed to 
pay $3 a hundred for the same milk. 
O. P. A. regulations have made it im- 
possible for local cooperatives to sell 
print butter, for example, beyond a 
radius of 50 miles from the factory. The 
local associations would have to sell their 
print butter for 2 cents a pound less 
than they may sell it for at home, if the 
market is over 50 miles distant. Thus, 
they are compelled to give up their out- 
side markets. These outside markets 
being unable to secure butter for their 
city consumers are thus persuaded to 
replenish their shelves with oleomar- 
garine. The consumption of oleomar- 
garine in the cities has increased 25 per- 
cent and over since these restrictions 
have been placed on the sale of butter, 
and since the condenseries have been 
allowed to pay higher prices for fluid 
milk. The farmers’ cooperatives are 
complaining to me that the O. P. A. is 
thus putting the creameries out of busi- 
ness. 

Along this line of thought, here are 
further facts to justify the complaints 
of the dairy farmers and their associa- 
tions: The W. P. B. allocated 67 per- 
cent more vegetable oils in 1943 for the 
manufacture of oleomargarine than in 
1942. The oleo interests used up all the 
vegetable oils allotted to them for that 
purpose, indicating that 67 percent more 
oleomargarine was consumed and man- 
ufactured in the United States in 1943 
than in the year before. Doubtless this 
increased consumption of oleo had a de- 
terrent effect on the dairy industry. To 
stimulate the production of vegetable 
oils and fats, the O. P. A. proposes to 
subsidize vegetable oils to the tune of 
$65,000,000. The dairy farmers will thus 
be paying additional taxes to produce 
more vegetable oils to make more oleo- 


margarine to help put the butter market 
on the skids and the creameries out of 
business. In contrast to this situation, 
the O. P. A. since August 1, 1943, allo- 
cated 128,000,000 pounds of lard for the 
manufacture of soap, and then raised the 
ration points on lard to the housewife 
to make it harder for her to use lard for 
cooking. The housewife was thus “per- 
suaded” to substitute vegetable oils and 
fat in place of lard for shortening and 
cooking purposes. 

Further discrimination against our 
creameries and butter production is 
shown in the fact that the O. P. A. allows 
powdered eggs to be sold at $1.10 and 
$1.20 a pound. But the same amount of 
animal fats and proteins in butter and 
powdered milk bring a ceiling price of 
only 44 cents. Powdered skim milk has 
an O. P. A. ceiling price of 1242 to 14% 
cents a pound and contains 35 percent 
animal proteins. 

Fluid milk is not rationed. The na- 
tional consumption of fluid milk has in- 
creased 67 percent since the O. P. A. was 
established. This increased consump- 
tion of fluid milk is reflected back in a 
lower and decreased consumption of but- 
ter and cheese. As a result cheese pro- 
duction in some parts of the United 
States has fallen off 33 percent during 
the past year. 

Many synthetic food products are now 


allowed on the market by O. P. A. with- . 


out ceiling prices or rationing. Exam- 
ples of this are the high moisture and 
low butterfat type of cheese that has 
sprung up on the market. Many types 
of filled-milk products have also sprung 


up during the past 2 years. In this 


type of dairy product the butterfat 
is removed and replaced by vegetable 
oils. This synthetic product is sold for 
as much as though it contained butter- 
fat. The butterfat that has been re- 
moved is worth 50 cents to $1 a pound, 
and is replaced by vegetable oils worth 
13 cents a pound. A good illustration 


of this type of synthetic dairy product 


is the new type of whipping cream 
now on the market, which is half cream 
and half vegetable oil. All this points 
to an apparent determination on the 
part of the Government through its 
various agencies to build up the vegeta- 
ble-oil market at the expense of the 
dairy industry. 


The Stake Is Our America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW C. SCHIFFLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 16, 1944 


Mr. SCHIFFLER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave granted me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I am including a 
recent editorial from the Wheeling In- 
telligencer, Tuesday, February 15, issue, 
entitled “The Stake Is Our America.” 


THE STAKE IS OUR AMERICA 


Our country is at war. At such a time our 
minds should not be concerned with parti- 
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fan politics. That is the way the people 
would have it were they permitted to choose. 
That is the way politicians and public Cffice- 
holders would have it did they place the wel- 
fare of their country above their selfish 
political ambitions, 

But such is not the case. We are to be 
given no choice. The campaign has begun. 
It has been introduced by those who should 
be the very last of all of us to inject politics 
into the life of a nation fighting the most 
desperate war in all history; fighting for its 
very existence. 

Washington is leaving no political stone 
unturned. Bids are being made for the labor 
vote; offers are being made for the soldier 
vote; men high in our Government, despite 
the solemn obligation of their offices, are 
finding time to devote their energies to the 
coming political struggle. 

Under these circumstances we have no al- 
ternative but to accept the challenge. There 
is too much at stake to remain silent; the 
implications are too serious to remain inac- 
tive. 

The Presidential election in 1944 will be 
the most vital in our national existence. The 
crisis will have been reached—the result will 
mark the turning point. 

Mr. Roosevelt, or one of his choosing, will 
be the New Deal candidate. It matters little 
who shall oppose him. This will not be an 
election of personalities; it will be an elec- 
tion of principles, The issues will be clear. 
On the home front the American people must 
decide whether we shall return to constitu- 
tional democracy or shall continue as a bu- 
reaucracy with the distinct possibility of 
evolving into some form of totalitarianism. 
On the international front they must decide 
between a world of planned economy, an 
international new deal on the one hand, and 
@ participation in world affairs only insofar 
as is consistent with our own national wel- 
fare, on the other. 

With such issues at stake there can be no 
party lines as we have known them in the 
past. The New Deal Party is not the Demo- 
cratic Party. It is composed of ex-Demo- 
erats, ex-Republicans, ex-Socialists, and 
ex-Communists. It is as its leaders define 
it; a socialistic philosophy closely allied with 
the radical labor movement. It will have as 
its allies those organized minorities, those 
corrupt political machines whose support it 
has purchased with public moneys, with class 
legislation. 

The candidate who opposes Mr. Roosevelt 
will be a Republican candidate only in name, 
The old Republican Party's framework will be 
used to unite all those who still believe in 
the American way of life; those who believe 
in representative government; those who be- 
lieve in free enterprise; those who believe 
that free people should govern rather than 
be governed. 

Nor will our platform be confined to the 
old Republican doctrine. Rather shail we 
cull the past of both parties for its best and 
add thereto such recent conceptions as ere 
calculated to bring happiness and pros- 
perity to our people as a whole. We shall 
embrace the one time democratic doctrine 
of State's rights, local self-government. We 
shall embrace the Republican doctrine of the 
protective tariff. We shall not hesitate to 
borrow from the early days of the New Deal 
such ideas as we shall believe properly en- 
acted into law and properly administered 
shall protect and assist labor in its legitimate 
aspirations and shall provide adequately for 
those of us who through age or misfortune 
are unable to provide for themselves. We 
shall demonstrate that isolationism is non- 
existent. We believe the United States 
should take its place in world affairs, but we 
shall insist that no opprobrium attaches to 
the consideration of “America first.” 

Such shall be our coalition; such shall be 
our platform. The great unorganized ma- 
jority of selfless patriotic citizens espousing 
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government for the mutual benefit of all 
shall be pitted against the selfish organized 
minorities seeking special privilege for the 
few at the expense of the many. And we 
shall win. We shall win if we all pull to- 
gether. We shall win if there shall be no 
recriminations; no false loyalties to past par- 
tisan ties; no foolish boasting of partisan vic- 
tory. 

The stake is too important to permit of 
such pettiness. The stake is our America. 


Simplification of Income-Tax Returns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES E. McKENZIE 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 16, 1944 


Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial by David Lawrence, in 
the Washington Star of February 15, 
1944, is certainly timely and worthy of 
the consideration of every Member of 
this Congress: 


TAX LAWS CREAKING—SIMPLIFICATION IS CALLED 
IMPERATIVE BUT FIRST MOVE IS UP TO 
CONGRESS 

(By David Lawrence) 

The cry for simplification of the income- 
tax returns is a mere whisper compared to the 
roar that's coming when millions of the peo- 
ple who never had the experience before find 
out what it means and get caught in the red 
tape of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

People are being assured they'll get refunds 
if they overpay, but they don’t know how 
long it takes to get refunds. They don’t 
know how long it takes to settle simple tax 
problems. For the truth is the present sys- 
tem of handling taxes was tolerated only 
because it has affected a relatively small pro- 
portion of the electorate. Today, as the hand 
of the tax collector has necessarily had to 
reach many millions of persons, the admin- 
istrative task of the Bureau has become al- 
most the largest nonmilitary operation of the 
Government. 

It will not be persuasive to blame the pres- 
ent congestion or the red tape on the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue or on the Secretary of 
the Treasury or on the President. The tax 
laws and regulations are the product of 
nearly 30 years of torture specially devised 
under Republican as well as Democratic ad- 
ministrations after trying to understand 
what the legislators wrote each time when 
they finished a tax bill. 

The simplifying should start at the 
source—the legislation itself. The theory of 
the political mind while writing a tax bill 
is that if by some remote chance, someone 
might possibly make a larger profit or in- 
come the chance must be guarded against. 
This is called plugging loopholes. As a 
matter of fact, it often results in a dragnet 
that penalizes the innocent but the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue appears to have no dis- 
cretion in the matter of separating the ob- 
vious evasions from the avoidance of taxes 
though time and again the courts have 
seemed to indicate that it is lawful to avoid 
taxes. 

The difficulty is partly in the failure of 
Congress to provide an adequate staff or to 
provide a means for checking the efficiency 
of the Bureau so as to ascertain whether de- 
lays in handling returns are due to compli- 
cated regulations or insufficient personnel 
or any other reasons. 

The British system seems to be different. 
They seem to place reliance on their person- 


nel and entrust to them the task of making 
equitable settlements on the spot. With a 
fine civil service and men of integrity who 
afe instructed to do an equitable job of tax 
collection, the public seems to have a chance 
to find out each year what has to be paid, 
The same trust ought to be bestowed on the 
Internal Revenue Bureau personnel. The 
staff of auditors should be given power to 
examine returns and deal with technicalities 
on the spot—even to the point of making 
lump-sum settlements. The cost in the end 
is smaller, and the revenue to the Govern- 
ment probably would be larger in the long 
run. 

But there can be no simplified tax returns 
till the laws are simplified. Instead of al- 
lowing certain deductions to apply to every- 
body, deductions are applied to individuals 
in business which do not differ from expenses 
incurred by individuals in personal affairs, 
Probably the best way out of the deduction 
mess is to make a flat tax graduated up to the 
first $5,000 and allow no deductions up to 
that point but let the rates be lower on that 
account for that bracket. This would elimi- 
nate much of the difficulty and at the same 
time would treat everybody alike. As for 
sums above $5,000, a series of deductions also 
reduced in number would make the filing of 
returns simpler for administrative purposes. 

The Congress is largely to blame for some 
of the complexities. Thus a bad debt has for 
years been charged off 100 percent when as- 
certained to be really a bad debt. Now, after 
January 1, 1943, a bad debt can be given only 
a 12 ½- percent deduction and can be applied 
as an offset only against a capital gain. This 
is but one of many complications invented by 
the legislators or else forced into the bills by 
the Treasury Department till each tax law 
adds more and more perplexities to the pre- 
vious one. 

The wonder really is that the taxes are ever 
collected in as big sums as are obtained. It 
would be a public service if some congres- 
sional committee took it upon itself to find 
out how many income-tax returns are not 
audited or settled, and how many hundreds 
of millions of dollars—perhaps billions—are 
in dispute and subject to litigation. How 
much more inexpensive it would be to em- 
power the bureau to have the discretion to 
settle such cases on an equitable basis instead 
of confining it to rigid provisions written so 
ambiguously that it takes the courts years to 
interpret the intent of Congress. Simplifi- 
cation begins in the Treasury, but it also 
must be accepted on Capitol Hill in the writ- 
ing of tax laws. 


Mr. Speaker, according to the best in- 
formation I can secure from the Treasury 
Department and the Committee on Ways 
and Means, there have been some 
twenty-eight major revenue bills enacted 
by this Congress since the first income 
tax law was passed in 1913. If the in- 
formation I get is correct at least 
twenty-six of these revenue bills dealt 
with income taxes in one form or an- 
other. Twenty-six income tax bills piled 
one on top of another, each with dif- 
ferent provisions and each with dif- 
ferent and sometimes conflicting in- 
terpretations by the Department of Rev- 
enue, The complexity of the situation 
that has developed is emphasized by 
the fact that neither the Treasury De- 
partment nor the Committee on Ways 
and Means seem to be able to advise 
me just exactly how many bills have 
been enacted. If the Ways and Means 
Committee, which draws these bills and 
pilots them through the legislative chan- 
nels of this Congress, and the Treasury 
Department which interprets the bills 
and collects the taxes imposed there- 
under, cannot even tell us how many tax 
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laws have been passed, it becomes very 
apparent that they themselves have be- 
come confused in the mass of legislation. 
So I ask you, how in the world do they 
or how can we expect the average tax- 
payer to be able to figure out what he 
owes. Let me emphasize that Johnnie Q. 
Public, the taxpayer, is expected to take 
this maze of tax laws and figure out 
what he owes the Government in income 
taxes, yet the very committee that wrote 
the laws and the department of the Gov- 
ernment that interprets and administers 
the laws seem not to know just how 
many laws have been passed. How can 
they know what is in them when they 
do not even know how many laws there 
are? 

Mr. Speaker, I am glad to know that 
our estimable Committee on Ways and 
Means has at last awakened to the in- 
tolerable situation that exists and are 
now holding hearings with the view of 
simplifying these income tax laws, 
However, may I suggest to them and to 
the Treasury Department that the 
proper approach is not the enactment 
of another law to be piled up on top of 
those now existing and amending the 
present laws by section and paragraph, 
but that the real and sensible solution 
lies in the repeal of all existing income 
tax laws and the enacting of a com- 
pletely new, sensible, simplified, over-all 
comprehensive act. Surely with some 
33 years of experience, of trial and error, 
they should be able to do the job. I 
believe they can. I know they should. 


England Should Set Up Its War 
Refugee Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 16, 1944 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following letter 
to Lord Halifax: 

FEBRUARY 16, 1944, 
The Right Honorable 
The Viscount HALIFAX, K. G. 
Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary, 
Washington, D. C. 

Your ExcELLENCY: The directive of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt setting up the War Refugee 
Board has been universally proclaimed. That 
Board is already functioning and well on its 
way seeking temporary shelter for helpless 
Jews and other refugees trapped in the 
charnel house of Hitler's Festung Europa. 

Ours is the will to pry open the Hitler 
pincers of torture of the driven Jews and to 
spirit the victims out of Axis-controlled pris- 
ons and concentration camps. I am sure 
that the good people of England share that 
trustworthy aim. Therefore, how much more 
effective will that work of mercy be if Eng- 
land, in the spirit of cooperation, likewise 
sets up its war refugee board, 

Frankly, the Intergovernmental Commit- 
tee on Refugees now functioning in London 
to which both England and the United States 
have sent representatives, apparently has 
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bogged down with protocol and diplomatic 
niceties, It unfortunately follows the pat- 
tern laid down at Evian and Bermuda. It 
has neither the will nor the means to render 
immediate aid. Time is of the essence. The 
starving, shivering, naked bodies of the driven 
Jews cannot survive longer unless rescue is 
immediately forthcoming. They cannot wait 
until battle victory crowns our efforts. By 
then Europe will have become a complete 
Jewish sepulchre. The dead need no havens 
save the grave. Disembodied spirits need no 
rescue. 

It is earnestly and respectfully urged that 
you petition in turn the Honorable Winston 
Churchill, Prime Minister of England, that 
he follow the lead of our glorious President 
and establish an English war refugee board. 
There can be no delay. Your own Magna 
Carta in pentecostal manner says, “We will 
deny justice to none nor delay it.” Simple 
justice requires expeditious action. Just as 
the President cut through the argument that 
“military necessity precludes,” Mr. Churchill 
may do likewise. 

The martyred victims of Hitler's reign of 
terror will more hopefully emerge from their 
hiding and make the perilous trek out of 
Europe if encouraged by both President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill. The 
diplomatic, consular, and intelligence aides 
of both nations could render inestimable aid. 

These victims will scale the Pyrenees, cross 
the Dolomites, swim the Hellespont, and 
buffet the tides of the Skagerrack if they know 
that President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill are with them. They will manage 
to escape by way of the underground just as 
the runaway slaves during and before our 
own Civil War fled to the north by way of 
the so-called “underground railway.” 

Organizations are forming in Slovakia, 
Rumania, Hungary, and Spain and elsewhere 
that seek to aid these refugees make good 
their get-away. 

The distinguished British Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden declared in the House of Com- 
mons that the British Cabinet is Britain's 
war refugee board. Frankly, that answer 
will not satisfy. The British Cabinet is no 
more a war refugee board than the American 
Cabinet is. 

The closeness of our two countries, allied 
as we are in arms and aims, prompts me to 
communicate with youin thismanner. Your 
own Honorable Brendan Bracken, British 
Minister of Information, has said, “Honest 
and sincere criticism among the Allies, even 
during the heat of war, is not out of place. 
Fair criticism is the life of democracy.” It 
is because I subscribe to that doctrine that 
I write to you in this vein. | 

Most respectfully yours, 
CELLER, 


Lincoln Day Address of Hon. Joseph J. 
O’Brien, of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 16, 1944 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following Lin- 
coln Day address of Hon. JOSEPH J. 
O’Brien, of New York, in Appleton, Wis., 
February 12, 1944: 

Ladies and gentlemen and my Republican 
friends of the city of Appleton, I want you 
to know I consider myself singularly privi- 


leged to have the honor of being with you 
this evening, the one hundred and thirty- 
fifth anniversary of the birth of Lincoln. 

I am happy to be here in the good State 
of Wisconsin, the birthplace of the Repub- 
lican Party, for I understand it was not so 
far from Appleton, near the town of Ripon, 
that the Republican Party, the party, should 
I say, of Abraham Lincoln, was founded. 

We have gathered here tonight to com- 
memorate that great man’s birthday and it is 
well that we meet. Oh, not for any message 
that I may bring you, or the words that will 
be spoken here this evening for as Lincoln 
said at Gettysburg, “The world will little note 
nor long remember what we say here, but it 
can never forget what they did here.” And 
so I say, it is well that we meet here- this 
evening to renew our faith in the form of 
government that Lincoln believed in so de- 
votedly. 

The world can never forget what they did 
here, here in the great State of Wisconsin, 
those founders of the Republican Party. 
It was inevitable that the Republican Party 
should be born. If not here in Wisconsin, 
then somewhere else; if not under the name 
“Republican,” then by some other designa- 
tion. Other opposing political parties of the 
time had weakened and fallen into decay. 
There remained only the Democratic Party as 
the dominant political faction of the Nation. 
Our whole system of government is based on 
the principle of two strong political parties. 
Under our Constitution it was never intended 
that one party dominate the picture tco 
long, just as it was never intended that one 
man become a permanent resident of the 
White House. 

Our Government is built on a system of 
checks and balances—the Congress checks 
the executive, the judiciary checks the laws 
passed by the legislature and the executive, 
and the President by his veto and the power 
of appointment exercises control over both 
the Congress and the courts. 

In turn, the two major political parties 
act as a check on each other. However, when 
one group remains in control too long and 
has too great a majority in both Houses there 
arise abuses of government, more and more 
control is built up in the Capital City, and 
unlimited power is given to the man who 
sits in the driver's seat. Finally, the one 
who went into office as the servant of the 
people decides that he is the master of the 
people. This arrogance increases until he 
at last reaches the conclusion that he is the 
indispensable man. 

For the past 12 years we Republicans have 
been groping through the fog and sometimes 
we have felt lost when we surveyed the stag- 
gering bureaucratic New Deal government 
that has replaced the American system, but 
I want to emphasize tonight that we are 
not lost—it's only the houses that are dif- 
ferent and praise God we have in our hands 
the power to change all this come next No- 
vember and get back the old familiar struc- 
ture that spells the American way of life. 

To mention a few of these structures that 
have grown up mushroom-like overnight, 
something like the balloon houses that are 
blown up and ready for occupancy in a few 
hours, I contend that we now have in Wash- 
ington in place of a government of checks 
and balances, a government by Presidential 
edict. With the tremendous power granted 
the President by a subservient majority of 
New Dealers in Congress, Mr. Roosevelt is 
able to circumvent the will of Congress, and 
this ne does consistently. I give you an ex- 
ample, In making his requests for appro- 
priations the President always asks for a 
great deal more money than is needed. In 
this way he builds up a tremendous reserve 
which he uses for his pet projects. In time 
of war this is especially easy for him to do 
betause no Member of Congress wishes to 
vote against any measure that affects the 
war effort, 
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Someone at this point might well ask the 
question, Well, you're a Member of Congress, 
why don’t you vote against these huge ap- 
propriation bills?” Let me explain. 

The President sends his bill to the Appro- 
priations Committee with a request for funds 
for the Army and Navy, but this is often far 
in excess of what is needed. When the bill 
comes to the floor of the House amendments 
may be offered by the minority, but here 
again the Democrats have a majority and by 
mustering their forces they can outvote us. 
If we cannot amend the bill to remove the 
slush fund we are then faced with the alter- 
native of voting “yes” or no“ on the bill. 
We can’t say “I'll vote for the part that is 
good, but not the other.” If we vote “no” 
we vote against all appropriations for the 
Army and Navy; if we vote yes“ we take 
care of our armed forces, but we also vote 
for the excess funds which the President can 
use for any boondoggling scheme he desires. 
That, my friends, is the sorry story of how 
the will of the people is destroyed by an Exec- 
utive with too much power and the only way 
you can cure it is to see to it that we have 
a Republican victory next fall, 

As an illustration of how the President uses 
these grants of money to defeat the will of 
Congress, I cite the case of the Pentagon 
Building in Washington. Congress appro- 
priated $35,000,000 for this monstrosity known 
as Somervell's Folly. The building when com- 
pleted cost $75,000,000, in utter disregard of 
the will of Congress and forty million in tax- 
Payers’ money went down a rat hole. A con- 
gressional investigation of the wanton waste 
of funds in the erection of the Pentagon is 
to be started, but that will not restore the 
money that was squandered on this grotesque 
edifice, money that should have been spent 
to send bombers to General MacArthur so he 
could have rescued the heroic boys of Bataan. 

Another strange structure that has been 
erected in Washington is bureaucracy. There 
is a city ordinance in the Nation's Capital 
against the building of skyscrapers. Four- 
teen stories is the limit, but under the New 
Deal the piling of one crazy bureau on top 
of another has created an edifice that reaches 
to the sky and darkens the sun. The chiefs 
of these bureaus try to regulate every wak- 
ing hour of our day. We are informed by 
Washington how to tie our shoestrings and 
when to plow the back forty. 

A third construction that menaces your 
Government which might be termed a subter- 
ranean cavern because it operates under- 
ground is a structure known as the vilifica- 
tion of Congress. .Not content with packing 
the Supreme Court with puppets to the ex- 
tent that the judicial branch is now just a 
weak echo of Mr. Roosevelt, the President has 
been viewing with alarm the growing tide of 
Republicanism in Congress. Consequently he 
has let loose his gang of White House stooges, 
many of whom are radio commentators and * 
newspaper columnists. They have been car- 
rying on a strenuous campaign to malign 
Congress and put the blame for all the New 
Deal blunders on the legislative branch. 

The recent case of the soldier vote bill is 
an example. Roosevelt and his gang at- 
tempted to make people believe that the two 
sides were lined up as follows: 

1, Those who want the soldiers to yote. 

2. Those who don't want the soldiers to 
vote. 

Such fs not the case. 

It.was suggested on the floor of the House 
that we weigh Eleanor and all her baggage 
and send the boys ballots instead of giving 
her priorities for her next jaunt around the 
world, I believe the boys would be just as 
happy to get the ballots and I'm sure that a 
nice picture of an attractive pin-up girl 
would please them more than either one. 

I want to congratulate you Republicans 
who have helped to keep our party alive dur- 
ing these last 12 long years. In doing so you 
have rendered a great service to the Republic 
by preserving our two-party system. I want 
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to caution you against those who spread pes- 
Simistic talk about not being able to defeat 
Roosevelt. All signs point to a Republican 
victory, etc. 

Yes, there are some. strange houses in 
Washington and we have wandered far down 
a rocky road, but I have no fear that we are 
lost—not as long as we have the indomitable 
will of the American people, the country that 
Lincoln loved and the splendid boys who are 
out there tonight fighting to preserve it. 

On this auspicious occasion you and I have 
many reasons to be anxious and most willing 
to do everything within our power to bring 
this awful world conflict to a speedy termi- 
nation. We want to do everything that we 
as individuals can do, to settle a confused 
world, and bring those who are responsible 
for this global conflict to justice, and in do- 
ing so we hope for a peace that will be last- 
ing; even if we Americans have to insist on 
such a peace by means of force. Americans 
believe in fair play and consideration and 
surely will want cooperatin in this prodigious 
undertaking—but cooperation or no coopera- 


tion we will insist on a peace that will mean 


security for Americans as well as all other 
nations who desire happiness and prosperity 
under a form of government of their own 
choosing. America must lead the way, and 
what is more we will lead the way exactly as 
we have led the way in manpower, produc- 
tion, money, and food. Yes, as we led the 
way in past invasions and will lead the way 
in future invasions. 

- The only way this much-longed-for objec- 
tive can be obtained is by using every effort 
to bring about unity in our great country; 
unity as it is recognized by true Americans— 
and I don’t mean supposed unity or fictitious 
unity promulgated by the New Deal: You 
have a perfect right to ask, What do I mean 
by unity? When I speak of unity, I speak of 
solidarity of thought, complete synchroniza- 
tion of action, and the willingness to accept 
constructive criticism; I repeat, construc- 
tive criticism, not criticism for the sake of 
criticizing. There is an old saying, He who 
continually criticizes and fights with the past 
very seriously jeopardizes the future.” 
Speaking of unity, I do not mean agreeing 
on unity of mistakes or Nation-wide agree- 
ment. on wrong policies. I do not mean 
agreement of all the people on New Deal 
blunders, failures, or weaknesses, 

It is apparent to every clear-thinking per- 
son that there is one paramount issue which 
I know our people can distinguish and that 
is the issue and the importance of winning 
this war just as quickly as possible so that 
our boys may return home and take their 
places in a social order which must be per- 
petuated by every true American and par- 
ticularly by the Republican Party. 

There must be unity in the preservation of 
,our ideals, of our precepts, our policies, and 
cur free institutions, and let us remember 
that it is up to us to keep America of the 
future in exactly the same status the boys 
knew it when they left to fight on the nu- 
merous expeditionary fronts throughout the 
entire world. 

May I grasp this opportunity to inform you 
fathers and mothers that we Americans have 
the best and bravest fighting men in the 
whole world, Our boys are fearless, hard- 
hitting, determined, well-trained, and, what 
is more, the American boys in the armed 
forces are distinctly individualists. Now the 
American fighter, even though he does pos- 
sess all of these qualities, is absolutely useless 
unless he has the weapons—weapons as good 
or superior to the enemy—and let me most 
emphatically state right here that the Ameri- 
can fighter at this time has weapons better 


than the enemy and uses them in a more- 


devastating manner. Tunisia, Guadalcanal, 


New Guinea, Attu, Sicily, Salerno, and the- 
continual bombing of Nazi industrial centers: 


are examples of his ability to use these war 
weapons most effectively. We cannot be- 


cause of these victories relax, and I hope no 
one here will allow the extravagance of his or 
her imagination to be so exerted as to believe 
that this war is all over but the shouting, or 
“in the bag.” 

We have a hard job ahead of us. Yes; the 
word “hard” expresses what is to come in 
the future very mildly, Make no mistake, my 
Republican friends, we may whoop and hur- 
rah all we will; we may have blaring bands 
and flying banners, but the tools those boys 
out there need to do the job they have to do 
must be produced by unity of will and energy 
on the farms and in the factories and in the 
shipyards here at home. 

Dictators and those who vigorously disagree 
with us have no scruples in promulgating the 
fallacy that our own American unity will not 
perpetuate our democracy and predicate their 
theory that a republic cannot continue be- 
cause it is a luxury of civilization. My 
Republican friends, please permit me to in- 


form you with all the vigor at my command - 


and impress upon you that a republic is not 
a luxury of civilization; it is a responsibility 
of civilization, ¢ 

We, in Congress, can appropriate billions 
upon billions and that is only the first step. 
The real job—and again I stress the indis- 
putable fact—that the appropriation of bil- 
lions is futile, unless we convert those bil- 
lions into planes, tanks, guns; munitions, 
ships, and food, This can only be the result 
of unity and hard work. This may be a long 
war. It may be a hard war and its cost 
will be terrific sacrifices. Whether that be 


so or whether it not be so, we must prepare- 


for a long war. We have the greatest re- 
sources of any single nation; we have the 
greatest production capacity; we have the 
best inventive geniuses, the best chemists, 
and again. I repeat, we have the best soldiers 
and sailors of any nation in the world. 

Our job is to ripen into action American 
capacity, workmanship; and brains and pro- 
duce the tools with which our boys in the 
far-away places, on ships, in the planes, sub- 
marines, and in the tanks will vanquish the 
foe and preserve freedom in the world and 
maintain those spiritual and cultural as well 
as material gains which man has made in his 
journey from the caves to the cathedrals. 

Washington, and Iam not enlightening you 
in the least when I say this, is a fine exam- 
ple of New Deal confusion right at the pres- 
ent time. The overlapping of agencies, in- 
terdepartmental jealousies, and the constant 
off-the-record fights and disagreement within 
the New Deal ranks certainly has not made a 
substantial contribution to unity on -the 
home front. Do you remember, and not. so 
long ago, the terrific discussion held within 
the official. family of the New Deal concern- 
ing the critical food situation? 

And may I refresh your memory with ref- 
erence to the numerous obstacles Bill Jeffers 
experienced in putting through his synthetic- 
rubber program.. Why, within the last few 
days the Chief Executive publicly announced 
that Members of Congress ought to stand 
and be counted so the country would know 
exactly and. precisely how they felt about 
the soldiers’ vote. New Deal propagandists, 
New Deal radio announcers, and New Deal 
columnists would have the American people 
believe that the only sure and positive way 
the soldier would be given the. privilege and 
opportunity to vote would be by a Fed- 
eral ballot. 

My friends, let me say right here, that 
no one in Congress has any desire to deprive 
the soldier of his privilege or opportunity 
to vote. New Deal spokesmen: refer con- 
tinually to the soldiers right to vote. The 
soldier's right to vote was never questioned. 
He has the right to vote; but what we were 


seeking to do was to give him the privilege- 


and opportunity. Surely we all want them 
to vote, but we do strenuously object to hav- 
ing anyone conspicuously identified with the 
New Deal given the privilege to vote them. 


_ War program is, if any, 
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How can you expect unity when Frankfurter, 
Niles, Hopkins, and many others are doing 
their utmost to keep the people in a constant 
state of confusion. 

I have stated on numerous occasions, pub- 
licly, privately, and through the press that 
the New Deal's secret of success was its in- 
tense desire to keep the people in a constant 
state of bewilderment, 4 

Surely we all rejoice when we realize that 
the people of the country today are acutely 
conscious that if unity and confidence is to 
be restored the party to restore that con- 
fidence and unity is the Republican Party 
which bases its legislative program and has 
as its guide the Constitution of the United 
States, 

You know, I know, and everyone else knows 
the Constitution has been flagrantly violated 
and Executive orders and bureaus set up with 
such amazing rapidity that even we in 
Washington, we who are cloze to the picture, 
cannot keep track of them by actual count, 

It is my ardent belief and my firm con- 
viction that it is about time the admin- 
istration publicly announce what our post- 
We are dissipating 
our natural resources and we have been 
throwing billions around with reckless aban- 
don and now is the time to state in a very 
clear and concise manner, as England and’ 
Russia have stated, just where we stand and 
what we intend to do. Having made their 


announcements honestly and sincerely, I am 


one who believes that some of our confusion 
could be eliminated: Let us make sure while 
we are doing a splendid job on the war front 
we won't be holding the bag on the home 
front. 5 

In conclusion, the spirit of unity strength- 
ens the moral fiber of the Nation. Unity de- 
velops the character of a nation. Unity 
makes us more determined to do a job well 
thus doing the job so well that our way of 
life and civilization will not be wiped out. 
Our Republic must continue. It will con- 
tinue and our American way of life cannot 
change because every red-blooded, two-fisted, 
hard-hitting American citizen will not per- 
mit any man or group of men or political 
party nor will we allow any demagogues or 
bureaucrats to change it. 

In our country unity such as known by 
the Republicans. encourages free enterprise 
and free enterprise is of tremendous im- 
portance. 

We want no part of regimentation. We, 
the members of the Republican Party, have 
always welcomed  criticism—criticism if 
honestly and courageously given bolsters our 
courage. It gives confidence to the indi- 
viduals making up our party. The American 
people can take it and as history repeats itself 
or -should I say “we repeat history”, the 
American people aroused will demand unity, 
because a united people cannot be defeated, 
With unity we will win this war, and in a 
united manner we will preserve the Constitu- 
tion. 

May I leave with you this thought as I 
terminate my remarks: This is your coun- 
try; it is my country: and, above all, it is 
God's country; and with our American de- 
termination and with the help of Divine 
Providence we intend to keep it such. There 
are times when we Americans take just a 
little too much for granted. We have à right 
to do that, but we must never lose sight 
of the fact that eternal vigilance is the price 
we pay for our liberty and freedom. Forever 
let the words of Abraham Lincoln ring in 
your ears, “this is a government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people.” 

Your responsibility is sacred, Republicans. 
Let's stand before God and the world and 
repudiate those who would abolish the Con- 
stitution and our way of life. I ask you to 
stand with me and your Republican leaders: 
the time has come; the die is cast; let’s slug 
it out. 
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The Bill, H. R. 3209, Authorizing the 
Construction of Demonstration Plants 
to Produce Synthetic Oil From Coal 
and Other Products Should Be Passed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS > 
oF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very enthusiastic in support of this 
measure. During the spring and sum- 
mer of last year, I had several confer- 
ences with Under Secretaries of the In- 
terior Fortas and Straus relative to this 
program, These gentlemen furnished 
me with a great deal of information, 
many pamphlets and booklets, which I 
have read and studied in detail. Re- 
gardless of the section of the country we 
come from and regardless of whether or 
not coal is mined in our district, we 
should with equanimity support the pur- 
poses of this legislation. Personally, I 
wish to congratulate the gentlemen of 
the Interior Department for their fore- 
sight in proposing this legislation. I also 
feel that the Honorable JENNINGS RAN- 
poLpH and his associates on the Mines 
and Mining Committee of the House de- 
serve a vote of praise for the intelligent 
and vigorous manner in which they have 
presented the facts which show beyond 
any doubt the necessity of immediately 
inaugurating this project. 

The facts are that we are today faced 
with a shortage of crude oil. The dis- 
tovery and development of new oil re- 
serves has not kept pace with the in- 
creasing demands of the armed forces 
and civilian requirements for petroleum 
products. Mr. Ralph K. Davies, the very 
able Acting Petroleum Administrator for 
War, has told us that by the end of 1944 
it will be necessary to import approxi- 
mately 300.000 barrels of crude oil daily 
to meet the demand for petroleum prod- 
ucts at that time. 

We are also told upon good authority 
that, at the present rate of consumption, 
the oil reserves in this country will be ex- 

hausted within 14 to 18 years. Ameri- 

can economy is built around the use of 
vehicles and machines which consume 
petroleum products, Our economy can- 
not operate for a single day without 
petroleum. Faced with this situation, it 
is the duty of Government to experiment 
to ascertain the most feasible and eco- 
nomical methods that can be found to 
secure petroleum from other products. 

We know that England is only able to 
carry on her great aerial offensive 
against Nazi Germany because of the 
fact that she has developed a substantial 
number of plants for the making of syn- 
thetic petroleum from coal and other 
products. Three-fourths of the oil used 
by Nazi Germany is synthetically made. 
It is appropriate and fitting that we 
should at this time begin experimenting 
so that when the time comes when we 
must find another source of petroleum, 
we will be in a position to build plants 
which will operate efficiently and eco- 


nomically. In the Bureau of Mines we 
have capable scientists who have already 
devoted much time and study to this new 
process. We are fortunate that we have 
such eminent and capable men in the 
Bureau of Mines, and we may be sure 
that this program will be carried on in- 
telligently and in the public interest. 

After Pearl Harbor our supply of nat- 
ural rubber was completely cut off. It 
was necessary for the Government to 
spend $650,000,000 in building synthetic 
rubber plants. Many mistakes were 
made, and a great deal of this money was 
not economically expended because we 
had not been previously experimenting 
with the production of synthetic rubber. 
Fortunately, the program is now in very 
good shape but the situation might have 
been otherwise. We cannot take a 
chance on the catastrophe that would oc- 
cur when the supply of petroleum is 
greatly diminished. We must be pre- 
pared to meet that contingency. 

We have a great supply of coal in all 
regions of the country. In my district 
there is an unlimited supply of high- 
grade coal that I am advised would be 
usable in this process. I know that the 
Bureau of Mines will take into considera- 
tion the supply of coal in all regions of 
the country in determining where these 
plants should be located. They are giv- 
ing consideration to my section. But, 
regardless of the location of the plants, 
this is a project that should and must be 
carried out as quickly as possible. I 
hope that the measure will be carried by 
a unanimous vote. 


Regional Economies and the National 
- Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRIK SHIPSTEAD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 17 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, on 
February 14 the Vice President of the 
United States delivered an address at 
Minneapolis, Minn. It is an excellent 
address dealing with the question of 
monopolies and a regional balanced 
economy for the people of the United 
States. I ask unanimous consent that 
the address be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The people of the Middle West have always 
brought constructive imagination and vision 
to their work and to their activities as citi- 
zens. With the faith and determination of 
their pioneering ancestors they seek to de- 
velop for themselves and for the Nationsthe 
potential wealth of their country. 

This country cannot continue half prosper- 
ous and half depressed. The experience of 
the early 1930's proved that we have to share 
our poverty. The experience of the 192078 
demonstrated that the new era of permanent 
prosperity was undermined by continuing 
depression on the farm, in the mines, and 
elsewhere. Looking back on the 1920's, we 
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see that business activity then was extremely 
spotty and that prosperity was not broadly 
shared. 

Today I wish to discuss with you a grave 
national problem—the development of bal- 
anced regional economies, all articulated 
into an expanding national economy, and 
characterized by full use of all productive 
resources. You have long fought for ele- 
ments of such a program. Now I ask you to 
oa about the over-all aspects of the prob- 
em. 

What is a balanced regional economy? 
Each geographic region should produce all the 
goods and servicés which it can produce at 
lower real costs than they can be produced 
elsewhere. Each region should make full 
utilization of all of its resources and eco- 
nomic opportunities. Within each region 
there should be a healthy balance between 
agriculture and industry. 

A balanced development of regional econo- 
mies does not mean that each region will seek 
economic self-sufficiency. Such an objective 
would defeat the great advantages growing 
out of legitimate regional specialization, 
Minnesota is not the best place for Minne- 
sotans to obtain oranges or cotton. 

Why have we not had a balanced develop- 
ment of regional economies within the na- 
tional economy? Industrialization naturally 
appeared first near the centers of population, 
close to the sources of raw materials; but, 
with the westward movement of population, 
with the growth of larger markets in the 
South and the West, with improvements in 
transportation, there should have come a 
growth of new manufacturing in the West 
and South. Yet these developments have, 
not taken place, and even some promising 
industries here in the Middle West have been 
abandoned. Looking back we can see many 
obstacles which checked these develop- 
ments—obstacles which should have disap- 
peared long ago. 

Let us consider the nature of these diffi- 
culties: 

1. Modern industry, when highly mecha- 
nized, requires extensive markets in order to 
produce in large volume at lowest cost. In 
some areas, extensive markets exist in close 
proximity to the manufacturing center, as 
in the East, In others, as in the West, ex- 
tensive markets depend upon cheap and rapid 
transportation. High transportation costs 
limit markets; discriminatory rates artificially 
restrict industrial opportunities. At present 
differentials in freight rates are one of the 
basic causes for the undue concentration of 
industry in the North and the East. 

2. Monopolistic restraints seriously ob- 
struct the development of balanced regional 
economies, Where a few large concerns con- 
trol virtually all of an industry, marketing 
policies are framed to protect investments in 
the older centers of production. Thus, Pitts- 
burgh-plus and other basing-point price sys- 
tems have the effect of perpetuating the in- 
dustry locations appropriate to a bygone era, 
The striking down of such uneconomic price 
policies must precede new industrial develop- 
ments in response to legitimate economic 
demands. 

The impact of monopoly extends beyond 
its restrictive price policies. Resources have 
been held idle. Hydroelectric power develop- 
ments that would stimulate new regional 
industries have been delayed. Cheap power 
is indispensable for decentralization of in- 
dustry and the growth of small enterprise. 
What the development of public power can 
mean in terms of new communities, new 
trades, new industries, and new living stand- 
ards has been shown by the Tennessee Valley 
development and is being demonstrated anew 
by the hydroelectric developments of the 
Columbia River Valley. Twenty years after 
the war stops there should be no undeveloped 
hydroelectric resources in America; and if 
we have a balanced development of regional 
economies, there will be none. 
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Vested interests have also been responsible 
for the suppression of new inventions and 
industrial processes. The control of a few 
basic patents has many times given control 
of a whole industry, and has enabled those 
holding the patents to determine where, and 
under what circumstances, their industry 
shall grow. 

3. Regional differences in the cost of capital 
have delayed industrialization in the South 
and the West. It is to be expected that capi- 
tal costs will be high in frontier communities 
where the demand is great and the volume 
of savings small. But there is no justifica- 
tion for regional differences in the cost of 
capital in America today. 

Why do we need a balanced development of 
regional economies within the national econ- 
omy? The answer is obvious. All of our 
people are entitled to the higher standards 
which can come only from a full employment 
of our productive resources. No full em- 
ployment of our productive resources is pos- 
sible without healthy regional economies, 

Development of regional economies will 
give us more production, new investment 
outlets, greater opportunities for the talents 
of our people and fuller employment, both 
seasonally and throughout the business 
cycle. ; 

Not only prosperity in peace but military 
security in war require a diversification and 
a decentralization of American industry. If 
this war had come after the development of 
superbombers, and if America had been one 
of the first countries to be drawn into the 
conflict, it is more than likély that our con- 
. centrated industries would have been 

mbed to rubble just as Germany's Ruhr 

s been. 

How is the balanced development of re- 
gional economies within the national econ- 
omy to be secured? The answer to this 
question is being sought with determination 
by leaders in the South, the Southwest and 
the far West, as well as here in the Middle 
West. The obstacles and obstructions I have 
described should be removed at once. The 
conversion of war industry to peacetime 
production should take place in an environ- 
ment which will permit the balanced re- 
gional developments which -must be the 
foundation of our national prosperity. 

What are the conditions necessary to the 
creation of regional economies? Adequate 


markets must exist for the sale of industry's 


products. Cheap and abundant raw mate- 
rials must be obtainable. Capital must be 
available to finance the establishment of new 
enterprise and the expansion of old. The 
technologies employed by industry must be 
as open to new enterprises as established 
skills are to new workers. Industrial de- 
velopment requires trained manpower and 
competent management. What measures 
will assure all of these? 

1. Access to markets will require concerted 
action by government and business. The 
State governments should promptly remove 
those trade barriers by which they have 
sought to prefer their own business enter- 
prises over those located in other States. 
‘The United States is a market of 135,000,000 
people, each of whom—given full employ- 
ment and full use of our resources—should 
be able to spend the equivalent of $1,000 a 
year. There will be ample markets for the 
special products of each State without the 
necessity of any “Balkanization” of our coun- 
try through protective tariffs erected by taxes, 
fees, quarantine regulations, and the like. 

The people of the Middle West, the South, 
and the far West have long known that their 
markets have been confined by high and dis- 
criminatory transportation charges. The 
Middle West has, moreover, been placed at 
an added disadvantage since the Panama 
Canal reduced the cost of transportation 
from coast to coast. The intercoast water 
rate is less than the rate by rail from the 
central United States to any seaport. As a 
result of these handicaps, the Middle West 


has. not only been unable to deyelop new 
industries but has actually lost industries 
to regions more favorably located with re- 
spect to transportation charges. 

The people of this region were unwilling 
to accept this trend; they determined to do 
something about it. A group of your out- 
standing citizens turned to the development 
of the upper Mississippi River to secure the 
low-cost transportation so essential to agri- 
culture and the development of industry. 
They recognized that the upper Mississippi, 
as a part of a great trunk system of inland 
waterways, would afford low-cost transporta- 
tion to and from important markets through- 
out the Mississippi-Ohio Basins, and would, 
through an all-water route to the Gulf of 
Mexico, give access to the three coasts. 

The people of this region owe much to 
that courageous group for spearheading the 
battle to free this great area—as large as 
Great Britain, France, Germany, and Italy 
combined—from those vested interests which 
sought to maintain the status quo. This 
group was singularly successful in creating 
a united front between the South and the 
West. It was wise in joining forces with the 
South to complete the Mississippi waterway 
system under the vigorous leadership of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Unfortunately, the railroads 
and allied interests have thus far succeeded 
in blocking the St. Lawrence seaway, long 
advocated by President Roosevelt. 

The Middle West, like other sections of the 
country, still depends largely upon rail trans- 
portation for the movement of manufactured 
gocds. Hence, the freight-rate structure 
which handicaps the Middle West, the South, 
and the Far West must be corrected if these 
great regions are to develop as part of a pro- 
gressive national economy. I, therefore, urge 
you to follow the course adopted by your 
leaders in the development of the Mississippi; 
join hands with the South and far West in 
removing high and discriminatory freight 
rates. 

The battle for low-cost transportation over 
our inland waterways and highways has been 
without permanent victory. The railroad in- 
terests have seemingly forgotten the elemen- 
tary fact that before they can prosper the 
country must prosper, that a more prosper- 
ous people will benefit the railroads, Their 
pelicy has been one of controlling and sup- 
pressing competition. Having failed to stop 
the construction of our navigable rivers, they 
now seek to restrict their use. As Secretary 
of Agriculture, I joined with the then Secre- 
tary of War and the Chairman of the Maritime 
Commission in opposing the Transportation 
Act of 1940. Our fears as to its destructive 
effects have been realized. 

Private rate bureaus and rate-making con- 
ferences have been established in all fields of 
public transportation, and aided by the min- 
imum rate orders of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, they have eliminated all com- 
petition in rates and perpetuated high and 
discriminatory rates against the West and 
South. Recently I addressed the Southern 
Governors’ Conference on this subject, and 
urged that this private rate-making machin- 
ery be stripped of its power to continue its 
monopolistic pricing of transportation serv- 
ices and that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission should protect the public interest 
in accordance with the direction of Con- 
gress. I hope that the middle-western and 
far-western Governors wili join the southern 
Governors in a constructive program to re- 
move existing discriminations against the 
Middle West, the far West, and the South, 

The development of regional economies 
will require large capital investments to 
finance new enterprises. To the extent that 
the requisite capital is not available it must 
be attributed to the concentration of invest- 
ment banking under the control of a few 
large New York houses. 

It lies in your power to correct this situa- 
tion. Savings occur throughout the country, 
but under present financial organization the 
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little streamlets of savings flow in widening 
rivers to the New York market. The alter- 
native is to develop your own regional capital 
markets so that the savings of the West will 
be used to finance industrial enterprises 
which will add to the wealth and welfare 
of the West. 

A quarter of a century ago we created a 
Federal Reserve System to provide reserve 
banking facilities on a regional basis. The 
Federal Reserve System has succeeded in prac- 
tically eliminating differences in the cost of 
commercial loans as between different sec- 
tions of the country. A system of farm-credit- 
organizations has brought cheap credit to 
farmers in all parts of the country. The time 
has come when similar developments must 
occur in the investment-banking field. 

The development of regional capital mar- 
kets is a task for local business and financial 
interests. Here is an opportunity for small 
investment banking houses and security deal- 
ers to expand their services in behalf of local 
industry. Here is an opportunity to reduce 
the cost of financing so as to encourage the 
growth of regional enterprises which will ulti- 
mately develop into more financing. 

Investment in the development of regional 
economies will require venture capital rather 
than the timid capital which seeks safety in 
the bonds of established enterprises. Fed- 
eral legislation has done much to relieve those 
who would invest venture capital of the un- 
necessary risks that attach to fraudulent 
financing. A revision of our tax laws can pro- 
vide further incentives to invest in the com- 
mon stocks of new enterprises. 

3. The complex technologies of modern in- 
dustries, with patented equipment, patented 
processes, and patented products, make it dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, for a newcomer to 
break into established industries. 

Our patent system, instead of serving to 
promote progress in science and the useful 
arts, has been converted into a tool for build- 
ing and perpetuating closed domains and 
monopolies. One or two basic patents may 
provide a basis for policing an industry and 
eliminating all competition. All of this is 
possible because the patent laws have been 
interpreted to permit the owner, not only 
to exclude others from the use of the patent 
but also, if he licenses them, to dictate the 
quantity which they may produce, the mar- 
kets in which they may sell, and the prices 
which they must charge. Furthermore, the 
patent system has been used by interna- 
tional cartels, notoriously by I. G. Farben, 
the German trust, to establish a dangerous 
measure of control over industry in this and 
other countries. Our unpreparedness in 
many vital industries was the result of de- 
liberate cartel policies designed to weaken 
the military potential of democratic coun- 
tries. 

For all of these reasons, we should pro- 
claim the right of free access to the tech- 
nologies of modern industry. No domina- 
ting industrial or financial group controlling 
patents should be permitted to condition its 
licenses upon restriction of output, limita- 
tion of market, maintenance of prices, or 
any other practices which restrict the fullest 
development of free enterprise and produc- 
tion. 

4, Trained manpower is necessary to any 
development of regional industries. Yet no 
region should undertake to exploit labor as 
the means of creating an industrial economy. 
Disadvantages in freight rates or in capital 
costs must not be offset by substandard 
wages. Such a condition affords an unstabie 
base for a sound regional economy. The 
workers, like the other members of the com- 
munity, should share to the full in the ad- 
vantages inherent in balanced industria] de- 
velopment. 

5. If regional economies are to create a bal- 
ance between agriculture and industry, par- 
ticular encouragement must be given to small 
enterprises located in the smaller communi- 
ties, The establishment of such small enter- 
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prises requires cheap transportation, and ac- 
cess to the most modern industrial methods. 
A cheap source of power is also essential, for 
small plants cannot economically generate 
their own power. All of these things can be 
had if we choose. New technical inventions, 
such as the recent developments for the pro- 
duction of magnesium, alcohol, and plastics, 
will open up new frontiers for small enter- 
prises. These new processes will make it pos- 
sible for relatively small plants to produce 
these materials at costs much below those 
we are presently paying. 

6. The development of regional economies 
has been advanced by the building of war 
plants in some sections of the country. ‘These 
plants must be kept in full production. Their 
production will be required to create the 
living standard which Americans must have 
after the war. However, there is grave danger 
that these plants may be acquired by domi- 
nant groups; and that they may either be 
withheld from production or equivalent ca- 
pacity retired elsewhere. It should be a part 
of our public policy to lodge the control of 
these plants in new hands. Of course, there 
would be no guarantee that such firms would 
not be acquired by a monopolistic firm. I 
therefore propose that instead of selling these 
war plants, the Government proceed to lease 
them on terms which will assure their con- 
tinued independent operation. 

7. The balanced development of regional 
economies will require economic planning. 
Already many communities and States are 
engaged in programs of post-war planning. 
But such projects partake of an emergency 
character; they are largely negative; they are 
concerned with meeting post-war unemploy- 
ment on a temporary basis. I recommend 
that all such community and State planning 
be oriented to the larger geographic region 
and directed to positive and constructive 

Each region should study its possi- 
bilities for developing greater balance in its 
economic activities. It should determine 
what undeveloped resources, what new indus- 
tries, what improvements in transportation, 
what sources of capital, and what resources 
of manpower are available to expand produc- 
tion. 

The development of regional economies 
within a full-production national economy 
will open a new era in American history. New 
opportunities for employment, for capital in- 
vestment, for enterprise will be the first 
effects. The use of new natural resources, 
plus the fuller employment of labor and capi- 
tal, will mean enlarged production, both 
regionally and nationally. A balanced 
regional development will provide increased 
stability for business and the foundation for 
a new post-war American standard of living. 


Address of Senator Walsh of Massachu- 
setts to Lithuanian Meeting at Worces- 
ter, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DAVID I. WALSH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 17 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I ask permission to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a 
speech recently delivered by me at a 
meeting of the Americans of Lithuanian 
birth or parentage at Worcester, Mass., 
which was held in connection with a 
drive for the purchase of War bonds and 


the celebration of the twenty-sixth 
anniversary of the independence of 
Lithuania. 

At this meeting over $100,000 worth of 
bonds were purchased, and it was stated 
that during the days previous to this 
meeting approximately another $100,000 
of War bonds were purchased by the 
Lithuanian people, making a total of 
$200,000 with a Lithuanian population 
of about 15,000. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


On February 16, 1944, the people of Lith- 
uania and their children, scattered through- 
out the world, will celebrate the twenty-sixth 
anniversary of the independence of Lith- 
uania. This celebration will be observed by 
Lithuanians not only in the United States 
but in Canada, Brazil, Argentina, Uruguay, 
Great Britain, Switzerland, Sweden, the 
Vatican City, even in German-occupied Lith- 
uania, and in spirit by the many Lithuanian 
exiles in Siberia, in German prisons and labor 
camps. 

Here in Worcester we are gathered together 
to commemorate this anniversary by the pur- 
chasing of American War bonds, thereby 
pledging our loyalty to America, and, at the 
same time, expressing our sentiments of love 
and affection for the homeland. 

It was while the First World War was still 
raging that Lithuania was declared free and 
independent. 

For 22 years prior to the tragic events of 
1940 all true friends of Lithuania exalted in 
her triumph and looked forward confidently 
to her future. 

We may well be proud of her record during 
these 22 years of the country's independence, 
During these years the political, economic, 
and cultural life advanced rapidly; the stand- 
ard of living of her people steadily increased; 
her ports were open to all the world; in brief, 
she won favorable recognition from all na- 
tions, without exception. 

Lithuania is today one of the small nations 
unjustly deprived by force of arms of its life 
and independence. On this account these 
days are days of sadness and serious reflection 
for the Lithuanian people at home and in 
every part of the world. Shattered, humili- 
ated, suffering Lithuania bemoans her lost 
independence. You Lithuanians in exile who 
have availed yourselves of free American hos- 
pitality have good reason to celebrate this 
occasion with heads high, for your country, 
tortured and desecrated, is still alive and re- 
sistant. The spirit of the Lithuanian people 
will survive to the bitter end and will resist 
enmeshment in any federations, confedera- 
tions, or unions sponsored by its neightors. 
Lithuania must never become another na- 
tion’s vassal. It is foreign to your God-given 
right to be free people. 

Lithuania is proof that a nation’s strength 
is not necessarily in her size geographically 
or in her wealth. Her greatest might is the 
iron souls of her people, who refuse to sur- 
render their souls to aggressors or to com- 
promise with evil, The invader may conquer 
the lands, the possessions of your people, but 
never their souls. Even those who are not of 
your ancestry are proud in witnessing the 
dauntless spirit and more than human cour- 
age of your little nation, 

The hope of your people for the future of 
Lithuania depends upon the United Nations, 
their honesty and sincerity in facing the criti- 
cal issues that will be settled in the peace 
treaty. On the question of national integrity 
both the Holy See and the Atlantic Charter 
have laid down supreme and guiding prin- 
ciples. The very first of the five principles 
laid down by Pope Pius XII in his Christmas 
speech of 1939 states: “The fundamental con- 
dition of a just and honorable peace is to 
assure the right to life and independence of 
all nations, large or small, strong or weak. 
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One nation’s will to live must never be tanta- 
mount to a death sentence from another.” 

The Atlantic Charter states: “The right of 
all peoples to choose the form of government 
under which they shall live, * * * to see 
sovereign rights and self-government restored 
to those who have been forcibly deprived of 
them.” 

God grant that these declarations and prin- 
ciples be fulfilled and that these truths may 
be gloriously exemplified in the case of Lith- 
uania and her sister republics. 

A former great citizen of this city, a na- 
tionally renowned statesman, Senator Hoar, 
in 1900, when the question of Philippine in- 
dependence was under consideration in the 
United States Senate, declared: “Power, it 
must be remembered, which is secured by op- 
pression or usurpation or by any form of in- 
justice, is soon dethroned, We have no right 
in law or morals to usurp that which belongs 
to another, whether it is property or power. 
No people can go under the Government of 
any other people or any ruler without its con- 
sent. The law of nature and of nature’s God 
entitles every people to its separate and equal 
states among the powers of the earth.” 

What Senator Hoar said on another occa- 
sion, applies aptly to Lithuania today: “You 
may pacify this country on the surface; you 
may make it a solitude, and call it peace; 
you may burn towns; you may exterminate 
populations; you may kill the children or the 
boys over 10, as Herod slew the first born of 
the Israelites. But the volcano will be there, 
You will not settle this thing in a genera- 
tion, or in a century, or in 10 centuries, until 
it is settled right.” 

“Government without the consent of the 
governed—an authority which Heaven never 
gave—can only be supported by means which 
Heaven never can sanction.” 

Like the people of other small nations, 
the people in Lithuania and their kith and 
kin in America are against both Russian, 
German, or dcmination by any other coun- 
try, and are determined to fight for the 
restitution of independence at all cost. It 
is beyond cavil that Russia is just as much 
a symbol of aggression as Germany to the 
Lithuanian people. 

Lithuanians everywhere are concerned 
about the recent Soviet autonomy move. 
The Lithuanian Minister to the United 
States refers to it as “an attempt to make 
the world believe that the Baltic states were 
willing members of the Soviet Union.” The 
Minister asserted that “ever since the Red 
Army’s occupation of Lithuania in 1941, Mos- 
cow has been saying that ‘Lithuania volun- 
tarily joined the Soviet Union.“ As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Minister claims the Soviets 
have forced their rule on Lithuania. 

Let it be said again and again, any peace 
which does not restore the indisputable 
rights of the Lithuanian people and other 
small nations to govern themselves will not 
be a just peace. Small nations are entitled 
also to insist that the pledge of the United 
Nations for equal access to free trade and 
raw materials be carried out. The very life 
of small nations depends upon moderate free- 
dom of trade. 

Small nations are also entitled to an ef- 
fective post-war organization to prevent ag- 
gression and maintain justice for modern 
military technicality has destroyed the pos- 
sibility for self-defense by small nations; but, 
I repeat, no effective post-war organization 
can be established without small nations 
first being given their freedom. 

Jet me congratulate you on the noble pur- 
poses that have prompted this gathering here 
tonight. You are here to mobilize all 
Lithuanian resources here in Worcester 
County for the success of our fighting forces, 
for a complete victory in order that peace 
based upon the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter may be realized by all occupied and 
invaded countries. 

You Americans of Lithuanian descent who 
have helped so much in the rebuilding of 
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independent Lithuania will not fail, I am 
sure, to keep her alive during this war and 
make certain that she continues to live free 
and strong again. A real unity of the Ameri- 
can Lithuanians will do much to help the 
motherland. 

Take courage, Lithuania’s cause, as is the 
cause of all occupied and invaded nations, is 
the cause of America. In other words, it is 
our fight. Every life lost and every body 
maimed in our fight against Germany and 
Japan is a blow struck for all the countries 
iù the world that love liberty ‘and inde- 
pendence. 

Here, assembled in this noble building 
erected by the free people of this city in 
memory of her sons who have died in the 
cause of freedom, we pledge our hopes, our 
lives, and our sacred honor to the cause for 
which America is fighting and to the speedy 
restoration of bleeding Lithuania to peace, 
prosperity, and freedom. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 17 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD a very dy- 
namic, illuminating, and instructive ad- 
dress delivered by a great jurist of Wis- 

. consin, the Honorable Roland J. Steinle. 
The subject he discussed so thoroughly 
and ably is the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Ever since the memorable incidents at 
Pearl Harbor the subject of juvenile delin- 
quency has occupied a bright spotlight of 
American thought through the mediums of 
the press, the pulpit, and the rostrum, in 
legislative halls, and at professional gather- 
ings. This situation, of course, is due to the 
fact that delinquency amongst juveniles 
from coast to coast has been tremendously 
accentuated since the beginning of the war 
in comparison to its prevalency before the 
war. 

Generally speaking, judges charged with 
jurisdiction over juvenile courts have wit- 
nessed in the past 3 years an increase in the 
amount and type of delinquency by American 
youth. Actually, delinquency amongst chil- 
dren dates back to the beginning of civiliza- 
tion. Increased juvenile delinquency in 
wartime is not a new phenomenon in America 
or anywhere else. In our own country every 
generation has experienced the reality of war, 
From 1776 to 1943 America has been engaged 
in seven major wars, an average of 1 in every 
24 years, Out of our 167-year existence we 
have been at war 21 years. 

Statistics regarding increased juvenile de- 
linquency in America are available for the 
period of World War No, 1. History generally 
records the prevalence of crime and delin- 
quency during our past war periods although 
these items were not then computed on a 
statistical basis. This war has undoubtedly 
presented new challenges of the problem, 
Police officials know that wartime tends to 
create a lawless spirit. 

It is common knowledge that war creates 
the problems of family separation, widow- 
hood, orphanage, family desertion, and do- 
mestic discord. War affects the stability and 


solidarity of family life. During wartime the 
mental and physical health of many men, 
women, and children suffer. Family prob- 
lems become accentuated and many families 
do not adjust well to the restless conditions 
created by war. Tensions and anxieties are 
increased, Uncertainty arises. Juvenile de- 
linquency increases in wartime as a natural 
result of the disruption of family life, of 
widespread emotional tension and confusion 
and a let-down of the customary attitudes 
toward life and property. 

This war was thrust upon us. We find it 
an unpleasant necessity. We extended our- 
selves to avoid it. No true American enjoys 
it. We have determined to win it at any 
cost. We will. All of this does not detract 
from the fact that war is primarily a matter 
of destruction and debases the humanity of 
those participating in it. 

Bovee once said that “every war involves a 
greater or less relapse into barbarism. War, 
indeed, in its details is the essence of in- 
humanity. It dehumanizes. It may save 
the state but tends to destroy the citizen.” 
Louis Napoleon declared that “war, which 
society draws upon itself, is but organized 
barbarism, an inheritance of the savage state, 
however disguised or ornamented.” 

Because of the intensity with which this 
war is being fought by the peoples of the 
United States and because of the tremendous 
change in the living conditions of millions 
of our people, with its attendant movement 
of families or members of families into new 
territory, it is not surprising that there has 
been an increase in the matter of juvenile 
delinquency. 

A court is obliged to view juvenile delin- 
quency from its legal aspect. The National 
Probation Association defines a delinquent 
child as (a) one who has violated any laws 
of the State or any ordinance or regulation 
of a subdivision of the State; (b) one who 
by reason of being wayward or habitually 
disobedient is uncontrolled by his parent, 
guardian, or custodian; (c) one who is habit- 
ually truant from school or home; (d) one 
who habitually so deports himself as to 
injure or endanger the morals or health of 
himself or others, 

Indiscretions, mischief, and shortcomings 
on the part of our young people not within 
the purview of this definition are not gen- 
erally considered juvenile delinquency. by 
judges called upon to function in juvenile 
courts. 

Each State in the Union has its own defini- 
tion of “delinquent child,” some shortening 
the classification as given by the National 
Probation Association, others extending it. 

No matter what else is involved, delin- 
quency contains a threat at the security of 
the state. This is probably the paramount 
reason why modern countries have legislated 
on the subject. 

Claims that juvenile delinquency has been 
on the increase since the beginning of the 
war are based largely on the number of chil- 
dren brought into juvenile courts. The 
Children’s Bureau gathers the statistics from 
juvenile courts covering a considerable part 
of the Nation. In 1942 the Children's Bu- 
reau reported that of the juvenile courts pre- 
senting statistics about 80 percent indicated 
an increase and 20 percent a decrease for the 
previous year, 

Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, the astute Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, says 
that since the beginning of the war juvenile 
delinquency has generally increased at least 
20 percent and is mounting rapidly every- 
where in the United States. Figures released 
by Mr. Hoover about 8 months ago indicate 
that records show a 55-percent increase in 
arrests of girls under 21 in 1942 as compared 
to 1941. His figures also indicate that ar- 
rests of girls for drunkenness increased 40 
percent. For disorderly conduct almost 70 
percent; for prostitution and commercial- 
ized vice 64 percent; for sex offenses 104 
percent; for vagrancy (which often veils 
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more serious offenses) 124 percent. The in- 
creases were greatest among girls of 15, 16, 
17, 18, and 19 years of age. Even among girls 
under 15 there was an increase of more than 
49 percent. 

Mr. Hoover's figures disclose also that 
amongst boys the increase is 3.6 percent, but 
considering the number of boys under 21 in 
military service, this numerical decrease ac- 
tually represents a large relative increase 
among the boys remaining in civilian life. 
Amongst boys arrests for assaults increased 
17 percent. For carrying concealed weapons 
there was an increase of 15 percent. For dis- 
orderly conduct the records indicated an in- 
crease of 26 percent; for drunkenness, an 
increase of 30 percent. 

Granting that this is a war problem on a 
national scale, these statistics definitely pre- 
sent an alarming situation and must be con- 
sidered a challenge for solution by all think- 
ing Americans. 

War apparently is responsible for an in- 
crease of juvenile delinquency; so is a de- 
pression. Many experts see in our present 
problem a combination of causes resulting 
from both the recent depression and the 
present war. The fact is that juvenile court 
records throughout the country generally 
showed that an increase of delinquency was 
becoming larger even before we entered the 
war. 

Social workers know that in peacetime the 
greatest cause of delinquency amongst 
juveniles is the result of homes broken by 
death, divorce, desertion, crime, poverty, or 
discord, Bad environment, bad companion- 
ship, bad example, bad home influence; emo- 
tional instability, a feeling on the part of 
a child of inferiority or inadequacy, a feeling 
of not being wanted or not being trusted or 
not belonging, each may be the cause for 
delinquency, Economic stress of a family 
sometimes plays a part. In the well-known 
report of the Commission on Delinquency 
of the White House Conference is found the 
statement that: “Behavior is always an af- 
fair of stimulus and response between a 
human individual and some feature or fea- 
tures of his environment; delinquency is no 
exception. * * * In his inner feelings 
and emotional life a delinquent very often 
is found to be unsatisfactorily ‘adjusted to 
other personalities or conditions in his en- 
vironment.’” 

Frustration and discouragement sometimes 
cause juvenile delinquency. There have been 
other factors, detected in late years, which 
are the bases of juvenile delinquency, some 
of which concern unrest of the times, or 
absence of religious or good moral training, 
or wanderlust tendencies, or craving for 
amusements, or the lure of moving pictures, 
or lack of adequate recreational facilities and 
playgrounds, or too much or too little spend- 
ing money, or the automobile, or low stand- 
ard juke-box rendezvous, or indulgence in 
alcoholics. Home discipline sometimes is too 
severe; sometimes too lax. 

No boy or girl is born a criminal. The 
earlier idea that delinquency and crime re- 
sult from inborn general physical constitu- 
tion has been entirely discounted by scien- 
tific research. Nor is the notion of any di- 
rect inheritance of criminal tendencies ac- 
cepted today. However, there is proof that 
the existence of certain physical defects, 
diseases and peculiarities have an important 
bearing on the incidence of misconduct. 
Psychiatrists and guidance clinic experts fre- 
quently report as to such, 

In the proper upbringing of America’s 
youth the home, the church, the school, the 
community, industry, and the state each have 
a responsibility. All in all, I think that 
America never has had better young people 
than it has today. They are serious, high- 
minded, studious, courageous, and enlight- 
ened. They are scholars and thinkers, and 
as to character and development, stand head 
and shoulder above any of our previous gen- 
erations, Their leadership in governmental 
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affairs, in industry, in science, in athletics 
and, particularly, of course, in the actual 
prosecution of the war, which field they 
rightfully dominate, is superb. 

While delinquency does exist on a larger 
scale among our young people today than it 
did before the war, we ought never lose sight 
of the fact that, fortunately, the number of 
those who become involved in delinquency 
is small as compared to the population of 
our American youth. 

Basically, the cause for the high rate of 
delinquency is deep and transcends back for 
a long time. J. Edgar Hoover pointed to the 
general underlying cause when he so well 
said at Rutgers University last spring: “In 
the sophistication of the past generation 
foundations were laid, not only in America, 
but in other countries, upon false premises. 
The idolatry of materialism came close to 
transforming our land into a modern ‘Sodom 
and Gomorrah.’ Fundamentals were ignored. 
And, judging from the surveys of the study 
of history in some of our educational insti- 


tutions, we have come close to forgetting the 


experiences and identities of those who made 
this Nation great.” 

Juvenile court judges know that disrespect 
for authority on the part of adults and chil- 
dren is rather common in our time. The at- 
titude, “So what!” prevails, The validity of 
all that is traditional is questioned. Our 
heritage of the tried and true rules of living 
are seriously threatened in a belief that only 
that which is new has worth, Many fami- 
lies have no connection with a church. Many 
parents prefer to leave the entire training 
of their children to the schools. In our age 
philosophies, relationships, spiritual values, 
ethics are shifting, so that it is difficult for 
even the most enlightened parents to know 
where they stand or where their children 
stand. Social changes have created new or 
intensified old moral hazards of childhood. 
We must never forget that “as the twig is 
bent, so grows the tree.” 

Amongst the immediate causes of the pre- 
vailing condition may be cited the following: 

(a) The poisonous attitude of hate which 
is being inculcated in the minds of those in 
our armed forces, in our factory workers, and 
in everyone taking a part in the war effort. 
This has a demoralizing effect upon children 
exposed to it. 

(b) News and information of the wholesale 

killing on the battle front, Commando raids, 
etc., has a tendency to create much emotional 
instability amongst our children. Lessons in 
school seem dull compared to the flaming 
headlines in newspapers of hard-fought bat- 
tles on land or sea. Fear of bombing, black- 
outs, and air-raid drills are too strong an 
emotional stimulus for children. Sixteen- 
and seventeen-year-old boys are restless, 
thinking of the time when they shall enter 
the service, and they find themselves unable 
to properly concentrate on steady, settled 
work. Many of them desire to have a last 
filing and enter upon a spirit of reckless 
abandon. Acts of violence are bound to 
spring from such conditions, The National 
Probation Association reported in April 1943 
that many of the shootings, stabbings, and 
muggings in New York City recently were 
committed by boys and that an all-time high 
record was established in the 6 months pre- 
vious when six minors, aged 16 to 19 years, 
were admitted to the deathhouse at Sing 
Sing for murder in the first degree. 

(c) Another cause is the migration of fam- 
ilies or members of families into new terri- 
tory, usually industrial centers, where they 
are deprived of the social life to which they 
were accustomed and where the influence of 
the new-found diversions frequently prove 
disastrous. In many of these situations fam- 
ily members find themselves adrift, isolated 
from the controls of family, friends, church, 
and neighborhood. The city has always had 
more delinquency than the rural villages, 

(d) The proximity of military training 
camps to communities has been a factor 


leading. to the increase of juvenile delin- 
quency, particularly as to young girls. The 
uniform is an attraction. Young girls go 
out to parties with soldiers and sailors, partly 
for fun and thrills and partly to display 
their new-found boy friends in uniform. 
Statistics show that social diseases in many 
places are being spread by young girls 12 to 
17 years of age today. 

(e) The matter of women, particularly 
mothers in war plants, has affected the situa- 
tion. Latch-key children are the result. The 
home is no longer a home. Discipline is 
weakened and supervision of children 
dwindled. Children prefer to roam the 
streets rather than to continuously remain 
in empty homes. Some working mothers 
don't even want their children around when 
they return from work. Truancy from school, 
which actually is rebellion on the part of the 
child against the authority of the community 
or State, is a common result of parents’ ab- 
sence from home and their accompanying 
neglect thereby. 

(f) The increase of child labor (some 
illegal) at an unprecedented rate is a cause 
of much delinquency today. A commission 
of the National Education Association when 
meeting in Indiana a few weeks ago declared: 
“Demands that young people be released from 
school to work on farms, in stores, in service 
industries, and in factories has become alarm- 
ing to those who put the educational welfare 
of children before the commercial value of 
their services. At the most crucial age of 
their lives, young children are walking the 
streets undisciplined and uncontrolled. We 


are subjecting them to all the bad influences 


of society without any kind of supervision. 
The best place for these pupils from the 
standpoint of winning the war and peace is 
in the classroom.” 

The fact is that Juvenile court authorities 
hear much today of children who earn good 
wages rebelling against parental restrictions 
and insisting that they have the right to act 
as adults when they earn their livelihood as 
adults. 

(g) The actual participation of members 
of the family in the armed services has an 
effect that sometimes contributes to juvenile 
delinquency. The drafting of fathers and 
brothers deprives the younger children of 
guidance to which they are accustomed. 
Worry over the fate of loved ones at the front 
creates a psychological atmosphere in the 
home which tends to produce a frustrating 
effect on the emotional life of children there. 

(h) Due to war conditions understaffed 
schools, understaffed juvenile court proba- 
tion departments, understaffed social-wel- 
fare agencies, lack of community and organi- 
zation planning for children, all have the 
effect of reduced control where the de- 
linquency problem exists. 

The matter of reducing juvenile delin- 
quency is a community problem. All of our 
children, not only those who live on the 
other side of the track, are affected by the 
existing wartime conditions. Parents must 
be held responsible for their children’s train- 
ing. However, we are too prone to blame the 
parents altogether when children go wrong. 

England learned some bitter lessons dur- 
ing this war in the matter of the treatment 
of its children. In 1939 that country reduced 
its welfare services, social agencies, and 
schools, It experienced the problems of 
bombings, black-outs, air-raid shelters, home- 
less and destitute children. Juvenile delin- 
quency increased one-third. Then England 
corrected the situation. It reopened its 
schools, restored and extended its health and 
recreational services, and opened hundreds 
of new nurseries. America may well profit 


when England warns us today: “Don’t close, 
Don’t close your clubs or 


your schools. 
recreational centers. Avoid the breakup of 
families as much as possible. Don't throw 
an army of youngsters into industry.” 

We face a condition and not a theory. We 
must meet our problems intelligently and 
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courageously. Many communities today 
have a curfew law, but we cannot expect that 
such medium alone will assure the protection 
necessary for our children. We must keep 
our youth occupied in wholesome endeavor 
and to as great a degree as possible relieve 
their young minds from consideration of 
the difficult problems of the war. We ought 
to discourage mothers with young children 
from going into industry when their offspring 
are not adequately cared for. We must en- 
courage school interest and discourage our 
too-youthful sons and daughters from taking 
responsible war jobs with high wages. We 
must provide wholesome recreation and 
spiritual opportunity and guidance and 
counselling for the members of disrupted 
homes. We must assist all of our youth * 
organizations in the development of greater 
programs than before. We must continue 
to provide respectable and interesting 
entertainment for our visiting sailors and 
soldiers. We must keep our schools, proba- 
tion and welfare agency staffs well manned, 
and intensify and expand their activities 
ever though such action may require an 
increase in personnel, 

Every good citizen ought work to keep 
within reasonable bounds the bad effects of 
the new conditions created or made more 
serlous by the war. Our civic leaders dare 
not relent from pointing out the danger 
of situations affecting our children. We 
must provide facilities and services against 
neglect of our youth, furnish opportunities 
for their energy and activity, and give them 
salutary outlets for their imagination. If 
ever American children needed attention, 
care, understanding, and friendship, it is now. 
Let us never lose sight of the fact that 
every child needs someone to go to, in or 
out of trouble. The children certainly are 
not responsible for the conditions of today. 

What will it avail America to win the war 
and win the peace, but lose the soul of its 
young people of today? 

As good Americans we all have a duty to 
present in our own lives such patterns of 
honesty, sincerity, and courage as shall chal- 
lenge the emulation of the youth with whom 
we come into contact. 

In conclusion, may I direct attention to 
the caution of the late Chief Justice Winslow 
of the Wisconsin Supreme Court when in a 
celebrated case, he said: “A democracy can- 
not long exist unless the great body of its 
voters be not merely intelligent but moral, 
The children of today are the voters of to- 
morrow. It is the greatest concern of the 
State, therefore, that its children be pre- 
served from vicious habits, for the vicious 
child is the father of the vicious man,” 


Repeal of Chinese Exclusion Act 
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or 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 17, 1944 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following telegram: 

CHUNGCKING, January 1, 1944. 
Representative MAGNUSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 

My best wishes for a happy and victorious 
New Year and my heartiest congratulations 
to you and Members of the Congress for re- 
peal of Chinese Exclusion Act, which is pro- 
foundly appreciated in China. To us it is 
one of the most significant events of the his- 
toric year of 1943, contributing as it did to 
the ever closer ties of friendship between our 
two countries. 

H. H. Kune. 
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HON. RANULF COMPTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 16, 1944 


Mr. COMPTON. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to call to the attention of the Members 
of the House a simplified analysis of the 
1943 income-tax blank which is timely 
and should prove of inestimable value to 


FORM 1040 UNITED 


Treasury Department 
Internal Revenue Service 


or fiscal year beginning 


PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY. (See Instruction C) 


INDIVIDUAL INCOME AND VICTORY TAX RETURN 


Filed Instead of This Form if Gross Income Is Reported 
Sr tas tach Bens for tes Caoodar Year, Is not More Than $3,000, and Consists 
WHOLLY of Salary, * Compensation for 


our 40,000,000 income taxpayers, Inas- 
much as Congress seems to be blamed for 
the complexities of the income-tax form, 
I am including herewith the simplified 
analysis as a public service and with the 
realization that it is our duty to be help- 
ful in this situation. 

The value of making this simplifica- 
tion available is indisputable, although to 
do so involves printing in the RECORD 
pages 1 and 4 of the 1943 income-tax 
Form 1040. 

The simplification analysis which I 
submit has been prepared by Richard T. 
Jones, assistant trust officer, and Her- 
bert Flint, public relations aide of the 


1943 


STATES 


(Do not use these spaces) 


Personal Services, Dividends, 
or Annuities File 
Code 
Serial 
„ 1943, and ending ... „194 ] No. 
Distri 
(Cashier's Stamp) 


(Street and number, or rural route) 


(City or town) (State) 
Ccoupation ........------------------ Socia: Security number. f any -----..... 


COMPUTATION OF NET INCOME 


INCOME 
Employer’s Name 


len Lese, Deductible expenses. (ed itemized daemen! 
) Compensation after deductible expenses 
P EE E ER 


3. Interest on corporation bonds, bank deposits, notes, et 


4. Interest on Government obligations, etc.: (a) From — A 1 Schedule A. 
(b) From line B 
Schedule A 


5. Annuities 
6. (a) Net gain (or loss) from sale or exchange of capital 


Net gain (or loss) from sale or exchange of property other than capital 
assets. (From Schedule 


X X XXX X 


(5) and G), 


assets. (From Schedule B) Xx Xx XXX xX 


TTF! EE NETS Bo OE ot 
7. Rents and 8 (From Schedule C ()). 
8. Net profit (or loss) from business or profession. (Frem Schedule C (2) 
(State total receipts, from line 1, Schedule C (2) S ) 
9. Income (or loss) from partnerships; fiduciary income; and other income. 
e e 
10. , e nonce wennmanseces 
DEDUCTIONS 
11. Contributions, ce % dos ans 
12, Interest. Lee org hi ichedule E) (See Instructions 12 and 16 for Victory Tax deduction) _ 


13. Taxes. (Explainin 


Income Tax net income (item 10, col. 1, less item 17, 
Victory Tax net income (item 10, col. 2, less item 17, 


INCOME AND VICTORY TAX 
Unpaid balance of 1943 Income and Victory Tax (from line 22, page 422222 


You may postpone, until not later than March 15, 1945, payment of the amount you owe 
up to one-half of item 19 (c), page 4. Enter the amount postpone 
wa ha surtax net income for 1942 or 1943 exceeded $20,000, see Schedule 2) 


Amount = with this return (item 20 less item 21)_ 


the total of your ts peg as] (line 21 (d) 
15 1 on yep AI enter the diff 


fund it to me D; A; ton 


ments) has been 
return, 


Schedule F) 88 13 and 16 for Victory Tax deduction) 

14. Losses fi 100. fire, storm, shipwreck, or other casualty, or theft. (Explainin 
Medical, dental, etc., expenses. (Explain in Schedule H) 
Other deductions authorized by law. (Explain in Schedule C) 
Total deductions in items 11 to 16 


by a check mark g 1) what what you want done with this overpayment: Re- 
I 1944 estimated tax D. 


I declare under the penalties of perjury, that this return (including any 


col. 1) 
col, 2)___ 


XXX 


d. (For persons 


on page 4) is larger than your tax (line 


accompanying schedules and state- 


examined by me and to the best of my knowledge and i belief is a true, correct, and complete 


Gicnature of ‘person (other than taxpayer or agent) preparing return) G cee Wees 
12 Bees eran ee Mp E ap reerde nee ere e gree ee are con ey n ee Ent 
See oi bee Kany) (22 thia da a Sole tatata (aok WAAS NT seam) iadh Da ened DY Both Leatens sad Ge 


ee | 
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Union & New Haven Trust Co. at New 
Haven, Conn., and circulated locally by 
the bank in its monthly journal, by a dis- 
play advertisement in the New Haven 
Journal Courier, and by the Sunday Her- 
ald, a Connecticut weekly newspaper. 

I realize I may be doing the bank a 
disservice by disclosing the identity of 
two employees whose services could well 
be used by Mr. Morgenthau in the Treas- 
ury Department. Nevertheless, I offer 
the following simplification as a much- 
needed aid to 40,000,000 taxpayers and 
as a recommendation to the Treasury 
Department. 


SIMPLIFYING 
Your 1943 


Income Tax Return 


Follow Steps 1 to 8 as numbered 


NOTES ON STEP 1 (Column 1) 


This is where net income for purposes of 
Income Tax is determined. No funda- 
mental change from the 1942 return is 
encountered. Some additional details are 
required to be reported, and the format has 
been altered, but otherwise it is no more 
formidable than in 1942, 


2 2 S 8882 
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NOTES ON STEP 2 (Column 2) 


This is where net income for purposes of 
Victory Tax is determined, and is a new 
addition to the tax form. Care should be 
exercised to eliminate those items included 
in Step 1 but not required or itted in 
Step 2. That is, in general items sub- 
ject to Income Tax are subject to Victory 
Tax except gain on sale of Capital Assets 
and Interest on those classes of Treasury 
Bonds which are subject only to Surtax. 
Loss on sale of Capital Assets is not recog- 

nized, and other deductions are limited to 
those arising from (a) carrying on a trade or 
business, (b) the production or collection of 
income, and (c) the management, conserva- 
tion, or maintenance of property held for the 
production of income, 


NOTES ON STEP 8 


This step, where final settlement of your 
tax account is made, is also new. If you 
owe the tax collector you will indicate what 
part of what you owe may be postponed and 
what part you are paying now. Ifa refund 
is due you will indicate the amount of the 
overpayment and whether you wish the sum 
refunded to you or credited against your 
1944 liability. 
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SIMPLIFYING YOUR 1943 INCOME-TAX RETURN 


In spite of the fact that Congress has been working for months 
on a new tax bill, the tax-paying individual today is about where 
he was last July following the enactment of the withholding tax 
and the institution of the September 15 estimate of 1943 income 
tax in the course of getting on a pay-as-you-go basis—that is, 
the law is essentially the same. On or before March 15, 1944— 

1. A final income-tax return for 1943 is required if gross income 
exceeds the maximum allowance or if you were liable for tax in 1942. 

2. One-half of the forgiveness tax—being 12% percent of either 
the 1942 or the 1943 tax, whichever is the lower—must be paid. 


3. Where your income requires it, an estimate of 1944 income 
tax must be filed and at least one-fourth of the estimated tax must 
be paid. 

If the taxpayer can use the—short form—of return 1040A on 


March 15 he will have one great advantage: He can start at the 
top of the form and work straight down to the bottom, detouring 
to the reverse side of the form only long enough to determine the 
amount of his tax from the table there and to compute his Victory 
tax. He may become puzzled and make mistakes along the way, 
but at least he will need only follow his nose. 

In the case of Form 1040, however, his path will be a tortuous 
one. As we look at the form, it divides itself into eight distinct 
steps. These are not arranged in numerical order, but skip about 
in confusing disorder, 

We herewith reproduce pages 1 and 4 of Form 1040 with the 
eight steps numbered and marked in what seems to us the logical 
and normal sequence. We believe you will find it a little easier 
to complete your return if you will follow the order we suggest. 
At least we hope so. 


COMPUTATION OF INCOME AND VICTORY TAX. (See Tax Computation Instructions) 


Income Tax net income (item 18, page 1) 


Less: Personal exemption. (From Schedule !-(1))__ 
Credit for dependents. (From Schedule 14% — 


Balance (surtax net income) 


5. Less: Certain interest on Government e (item 4 (a), pag 
6. Earned income credit. (From Schedule J-(1) or J-{2))_--.-.....-.----_--|__ 
7. Balance subject to normal tax 
8, Normal tax (6% of line 7)_- LS 
9, Surtax on amount in line ee Sur. rs Instru 
10. Total Income Tax (line 8 plus jine 9). (If Schedule Bis used and alt 


16, Schedule B) 
11. Less: Income Tax paid to a foreign country or U. S. possession. 
12, BALANCE OF INCOME TA 
13. NET VICTORY TAX (line 6 of Victory Tax Schedule, below) 
14. Total of lines 12 and 13 
15. Income Tax paid at source 
16. Line 14 less line 15_ 


Instructions) 


. Enter line 16 or 17 whichever is LARGER. (Members of the armed forces see page 4 of 


Instructions) 
19, F ORGIVENESS FEATURE (Don't fill in (a), (6), and (c) below, if cither line 16 or 17 


is $50 or less): 
a) Enter line 16 or 17, whichever is SMALLER_-._._...............- 
b) rE $50 ox three-fourths of (a), immediately above, whichever is 


This is the FORGIVEN part of the tank $ 


(c) Enter the UNFORGIVEN part of the tax which is the BALANCE Sorat 


(b) from (2). (See Footnote 2) 

20, TOTAL INCOME AND VICTORY TAX, (Total of lines 18 and 19 (c). 
21. Less: 8 Income and Victory Tax withheld by employer 

8 Income Tax paid on 1942 income 

c) Tax tea on 1943 income on account of Declar; 
mat 


(d) T: 
22. Mel haga ANCE OF OF INCOME AND VICTORY TAX, (If line 20 is larger than 
line 21 (d), enter the difference here and also as item 20, page 1; if not, see Item 23, 


page 1) 
FOOTNOTE ahd 


coy a credit in fine 15, disregard lines 19 (a) and (5), complete Schedule L-1 on page 
19 (e). Attach completed 


FOOTNOTE 2H your surtax net income for ie 1943 exceeded Er requiring you to complete Schedule L-2, enter kere the amoun: shown 


on line 10 er 27 of such scked and increase 19 (c) by such amount. 


Schedule K—VICTORY TAX. (See Tax Computation Instructions) 


1. Victory Tax net income (item 19, page 1 


see Instructions, page 3 
3, Income sigs to Victory Tax (line 1 less line 2 
4, Victory Tax before credit (5% of line 3). 
5. Victory Tax credit: 


2. Less: Specific exemption ee if return reports income of only one person; otherwise, 


NOTES ON STEP 3 


This is where you compute the income 
tax on 1943 income. Here again there is 
no basic change. tate of tax is the 
same as last year and the same rules for 
determining personal exemption, credit for 
dependents and carned-income credit prevail. 


NOTES ON STEP 6 


This section of the return is new and is 
used to combine income and Victory tax 
and then to compute and add the forgive- 
ness tax. 


NOTES ON STEP 7 


This step is new and is the place to take 
credit for amounts paid to the Collector of 
Internal Revenue or withheld from your 
wages during 1943. 


4 of lnstruc lions, and enter result 


NOTES ON STEP 4 


Sin; son, or married person not living with husband or wife: 25% (plus 2% ay 
w 5 of line 4, but not more than $500 (plus $100 for cach 


4 


This is where you compute the Victory 


— tax on 1943 income and is a new addition 


b) Married person living with ‘husband or wife if separate returns are filed: 40% (pl i 
$) 20% for ain dependent) of line 4, but not more than $500 (plus $100 for each dependen 5 to the tax form, 
(c) Married person living with husband or wife if only one return or a joint rn 15 * 

filed, or head of a family: 40% (plus 2% for each dependent) of line 4, but not 

more $1,000 (plus 8100 for each dependent ). (Sees Ree I-(2) for exclu- 


sion of one dependent by: head of a family )o oie won os cols ecee sca ska $ SAPE oes 
6, Net Victory Tax (line 4 less line 5), (Enter in Yin 1 ip ST J 
Schedule L.—To be used only by individuals whose surtax net income for 1942 or 1943 exceeded $20,000 
Schedule to determine whether Section 6 (c) of the Current Tax Payment Act of 1943 is applicable 
NOTES ON STEP 5 


1, Surtax net income for 1942 (item 23, Form 1040 (1942))__........-....-.--..-------- $-----------. 

2. Surtax net income for 1943 above). nnn nn nnn en r - -r This section is new and applies only to 

3. Surtax net income for base year, S plus $20,000: 8 (Check year used: 1937 2; persons whose surtax net income exceeds 
aeons sont TOWN mamas, $20,000 in either 1942 or 1943. Even then, 


it amounts to nothing more than a report 
of the figures requested unless surtax net 
income for 1942 eo 1943 is aon — —— — 
surtax net income for the 

plus 520,000. 90, (Either 1937. 1 1888 1888. . 
1940 may be selected.) 


If either line 1 or 2 is greater than line 3, separate Schedule L-2 should be secured from the collector and 
filed with and as a part of this return, 

eee ie and separate returns for the other ol 
incomes for the sepe ear. The surtax ret income to be entered in line 3 
tet income entered in line 1 1 whichever is the lesser, 


XC—App.——50 


such enter the aggregate of the separate surtax nel 
. neko a nities 


ee Ee ee — T, 
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Federal Communications Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 17, 1944 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my own remarks, I 
am including an editorial from the Port- 
land Press Herald, Portland, Maine, of 
January 24, 1944, under the caption “Can 
you bear it?” This editorial comments 
on some very important information that 
should concern every American, I trust 
that it will be widely read. 


CAN YOU BEAR IT? 


Here are some facts to ponder, They were 
disclosed before a House committee last Fri- 
day. Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, of the F. B. I., 
testified that he asked the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, September 8, 1941—3 
months before Pearl Harbor—for the finger- 
prints of radio operators, at a time when 
he had knowledge of surreptitious messages 
from the United States providing Japan with 
important military information. This re- 
quest of Mr. Hoover's was supplemented by 
a letter from the Justice Department on Jan- 
uary 22, 1942, in which Attorney General 
Biddle pleaded for the fingerprints. ‘The 
F. C. C. did not comply with the request until 
March 1943, 14 months after the Attorney 
General made his plea, 18 months after Mr. 
Hoover asked for the prints. The testimony 
at the hearing brought out the fact that 
Chairman Fly, of the F. C, C., refused the 
request “on the grounds that he had agreed 
with radio union officials not to turn the F, 
C. C. fingerprint file over to the F. B. I.” 

Can you bear it? We had been at war with 
Japan for 15 months before it was graciously 
permitted to our great Bureau of Investiga- 
tion to see a fingerprint file held by another 
Government department; our F, B. I. was on 
the track of something big 3 months before 
Pearl Harbor, and was impeded by the F. C. C.; 
one governmental agency had knowledge of 
subversive action by somebody, with a lead 
pointing straight at persons over whom the 
F. C. C. had some control, and was prevented 
from following up this lead; for all anybody 
knows, the important military information 
Japan was known to be getting from this 
country she continued to get for 18 months 
after the first attempt to shut it off was 
made. That will require a lot of explaining. 

But the grounds upon which the F. C. C. 
refused cooperation is vastly important, also, 
The F. C. C., it is declared, refused because 
it “had agreed with radio union officials not 
to turn its fingerprint file over to the F. B. I.” 
The country will wish to know why the radio 
union officials exacted this promise from the 
F. C. C.; what it had to conceal; what secret 
motives impelled one agency of the Federal 
Government to block another agency of that 
Government; how many American lives this 
collusion may have cost. 

Answers to these questions, good and suf- 
ficient answers, must be forthcoming. This 
country is in no mood to condone a course 
which, on the face of such facts as are now 
available plainly disclose an attitude on the 
part of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission that was stupid, obstructive, unpa- 
triotic, and, in effect, treacherous. If we have 
got to the point where favoritism for a labor 
union can hold up the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation in its unceasing and extraordi- 
narily effective efforts to keep us safe, the 
American people cught to get upon their 
hind legs and begin to howl. 


Hon. Robert Crosser 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 17, 1944 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer of January 
23, 1944, pertaining to our distinguished 
and esteemed colleague, Hon. ROBERT 
CROSSER: 


Crosser, 69, Is CAPITAL FixtuRE—PHILOSOPHER 
CONGRESSMAN Is ACTIVE DESPITE ARTHRITIS 
(By Harry Humphries) 

WASHINGTON, January 22.—After 27 years in 
Congress, white-haired, philosophic ROBERT 
Crosser likes his job and wants to make a 
career of it. 

At 69, the Scottish-born Cleveland Con- 
gressman has a good start. A Member of the 
House Interstate Commerce Committee since 
1923, he is a recognized authority on trans- 
portation and is author of the acts for the 
settlement of railway labor disputes, and for 
retirement and unemployment insurance for 
railway workers. 

The role of legislator fits Representative 
Crosser’s philosophy that "The only true hap- 
piness is experienced in the realization of the 
verities of being.” 

“I sought a seat in Congress because I be- 
lieve the best place for a man who has a 
philosophy of things is in the lawmaking 
bodies, where he may speak openly and freely 
advocate principles believed by him to be 
right,” he asserts, 


ADVOCATES HIS BELIEFS 


Often urged to seek the nomination for 
Governor of Ohio, and suggested for Federal 
judgeship, Crosser avers he would not be 
happy in a position where he would be ex- 
pected to administer or interpret policies he 
might not believe in, 

“You live the best life you know how, 
despite yourself,” he says, “and I get a lot 
of satisfaction out of developing ideas.” 

Crosser is one of the best-known figures 
about the marble halls of the Capitol. Re- 
covering slowly from the effects of arthritis, 
the former Kenyon College football star con- 
ducts his daily business with vigor and reg- 
ularity. 

The walls of his office are lined with photo- 
graphs and framed testimonials to his untir- 
ing service in the development of aviation. 

Active despite his painful physical handi- 
cap, he carries on in his office a chain of in- 
terviews with constituents, representatives of 
transportation industry and labor, news- 
papermen, and others. It is not unusual for 
him to attend or preside at as many as three 
congressional meetings and hearings in a 
day, then participate in House debate and 
spend late hours in his study preparing the 
next day’s work. 


WRITES ON PHILOSOPHY 


His library contains hundreds of books, 
many on his favorite subject—philosophy. 
Few of his callers know, however, that among 
the papers on his desk is the beginning of 
his own book on philosophy. Already long- 
delayed and often interrupted by everyday 
business, Crosser can’t say when he will fin- 
ish the job or what title he will give it. 

“It will deal,” he says, “with humanity's 
goal—perfect happiness—and the hindrances 
to its attainment.” 

The book will explain the philosophy which 
has steered the Ohio Congressman along lib- 
eral lines of thought and away from close 
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identity with all kinds of organizations, in- 
cluding rigid adherence to political party 
programs. A Democrat, he does not always 
agree with party officials, 

Crosser, the son of a physician, was born 
in Holytown, Lanarkshire, Scotland, June 7, 
1874, and came to Salineville, Columbiana 
County, Ohio, with his parents at the age of 
7. Later the family moved to Cleveland. 

He attended public schools in Salineville, 
and after being graduated from Kenyon Col- 
lege, Gambier, Ohio, studied law at Columbia 
University and the Cincinnati Law School. 
He began law practice in Cleveland in 1901. 

HELPED WRITE AMENDMENT 4 


Ten years later he was elected to the Ohio 
House of Representatives and was a member 
of the fourth Ohio constitutional conven- 
tion, serving as chairman of the initiative and 
referendum amendment committee, and 
writing the initiative and referendum amend- 
ment to the Ohio Constitution in 1912. 

He was elected Ohio Congressman at Large 
in 1912 and was reelected twice as Represent- 
ative of the Twenty-first (Cleveland) Dis- 
trict. After a 4-year interruption (1919-23), 
he returned to the House from the Twenty- 
first District for two decades of continuous 
service. 

CrosseEr’s wife, the former Isabelle D. Hogg, 
of Cleveland, has been an invalid since 1921, 
‘Two of his four children, James and Justine, 
died after reaching maturity. His son Robert 
is a private in the United States Army over- 
seas, His daughter, Mrs. Barbara Sweeny, 
acts as his secretary and assists him as he 
moves about the Capitol. 


That Bobtailed Ballot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 17, 1944 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the Federal war ballot, with 
my comments thereon: 

Tuts Is THAT BOBTAILED BALLOT 
OFFICIAL FEDERAL WAR BALLOT 


Instruction: To vote, write in the name of 
the candidate of your choice for each office, 


Electors of President and Vice President of 
the United States 


(A vote for President includes a vote for Vice 
President of the same party) 


Write in the name of your choice for Presi- 


United States Senator 
(Only if a Senator is to be elected in your 
State) 

Write in the name of your choice for Sena- 
f ar A E = 
United States Senator, Unexpired Term 
(Only if a Senator is to be elected in your 
State for an unexpired term) 

Write in the name of your choice for Sena- 
r c N AE 
Representative in Congress for your district 

Write in the name of your choice for Repre- 
sentative in Congress for your district 

Representative at Large in Congress 
(Only in the States entitled thereto) 

Write in the name or names of your choice 

for Representative at Large 
(Vote for one or two 
as the case may be) 
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CONGRESSMAN C. W. VURSELL SAYS: “DON’T SELL 
THE SOLDIER SHORT” 


This is the ballot provide under the 
Green-Lucas bill which they want to send 
to the soldiers overseas, The only way the 
soldier can vote is to write in the name of 
the candidate. He cannot vote a straight 
Democratic ticket, neither can he vote a 
straight Republican ticket. It prohibits him 
from voting for the State, district, or county 
candidates, and permits him to vote for only 
President, United States Senator, and Con- 
gressman. 

It would give Senator Lucas a great ad- 
vantage, as it would the President, because 
their names are well known. Is that why 
they want this Federal short blank ballot? 

Most soldiers overseas would never know 
the name of the candidate from Illinois who 
will oppose Senator Lucas in the coming elec- 
tion. The administration will control the 
news to the soldiers. Few would know the 
names of the candidates who are running 
for Congress. Not knowing the name of tba 
candidates, 80 percent of them will not be 
able to vote for the various Congressmen. 

Our House bill provides for sending to the 
soldier direct by mail the complete ballot 
with all the names on it from coroner to 
President. This would give him a chance to 
vote for all of the candidates and vote either 
straight Democratic or straight Republican 
as he so desired. This ballot can be gotten 
to every soldier from Hlinois in time for him 
to vote it secretly and mail it back to his 
county clerk. This ballot is legal and will 
be counted. The Federal. ballot is uncon- 
stitutional and there is grave doubt if it 
can be counted when returned in Illinois 
and most other States. 

Is it fair to deny the full ballot to our 
soldier boys who are fighting in the fox holes 
and swamps for $50 a month and give the 
whole ballot to those at home working in 
the munition plants at from $10 to $15 a 
day? 

We think it unfair to give only the short 
tallot to General MacArthur in the Pacific 
and at the same time give the full and com- 
plete ballot to Harry Bridges and to Earl 
Browder at the head of the Communist or- 
ganization of this country. These men are 

_ demanding that the short ballot go overseas, 
but they want the full and complete ballot 
for themselves and their ilk here at home. 

Our efforts from the beginning have been to 
give to the soldier overseas the same type of 
a ballot that his father, mother, and relatives 
will yote here at home. 

We want the election to be settled, by 
keeping it legal, rather than to take a chance 
on throwing it into the Supreme Court after 
election day, which would leave the choice 
for the Presidency in doubt and would bring 
confusion and chaos to the Nation. 

We don't want to sell the soldier short. 

C. W. VuRSELL, 
Member of Congress. 


Arizona Takes a Significant Step 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor, I wish to include 
the following release of the Department 
of Interior under date of February 10 on 
the signing of a contract by Secretary 
Ickes to furnish 2,800,000 acre-feet of 
water to Arizona out of Lake Mead. The 
release is as follows: 


Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes 
announced today he had signed, on behalf 
of the United States, a contract to deliver to 
the State of Arizona annually 2,800,000 acre- 
feet of Colorado River water from storage in 
the Bureau of Reclamation’s Boulder Dam 
reservoir, subject to its availability for use 
in Arizona under the provisions of the Colo- 
rado River Compact and the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act. 

Commissioner of Reclamation Harry W. 
Bashore said the contract would become ef- 
fective when ratified by the Arizona Legis- 
lature and when this body unconditionally 
ratifies the Colorado River Compact. The 
legislature on March 25, 1943, voted to ratify 
the compact, provided a contract for the de- 
livery of water from Lake Mead was executed 
between the United States and Arizona. 

The Secretary signed the contract after 
considering fully the objections presented by 
the State of California in a hearing on Feb- 
ruary 2 and representations made by the 
State of Arizona in reply. The contract had 
previously been approved by the Committee 
of Fourteen, which is composed of two Rep- 
resentatives of each of the seven Colorado 


‘River Basin States. All members of the com- 


mittee except those from California approved 


the agreement which the Secretary has noẽ- 


signed. 
In announcing his decision, Secretary Ickes 
issued the following memorandum: 


“MEMORANDUM RE HEARING FEBRUARY 2 ON CALI- 
FORNIA’S OBJECTIONS TO THE PROPOSED CON- 
TRACT BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND 
ARIZONA FOR THE DELIVERY OF WATER FROM 
LAKE MEAD 
“There has been submitted to me for ap- 

proval and execution a proposed contract be- 
tween the United States and the State of 
Arizona for the delivery of water from Lake 
Mead for use in Arizona, Section 5 of the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act authorizes me to 
contract for the storage and delivery of water 
impounded by Boulder Dam. Under sub- 
division (a) of article 7 of the proposed con- 
tract the United States agrees to deliver an- 
nually from storage in Lake Mead for use in 
Arizona a maximum of 2,800,000 acre-feet of 
water, subject to its availability for use in 
Arizona under the provisions of the Colorado 
River Compact, and the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act, and under subdivision (b) of 
article 7 the United States agrees to deliver 
one-half of any excess or surplus water un- 
apportioned by the compact to the extent 
such water is available for use in Arizona 
under the compact and act. The contract is 
conditioned upon the unconditional ratifica- 
tion of the compact by Arizona. 

“The proposed contract was drafted by the 
Committee of Fourteen after the Arizona leg- 
islature last spring passed an act contingently 
ratifying the compact—the contingency being 
the execution and ratification by the legis- 
lature of a contract for the delivery of water 
from Lake Mead. Representatives of the 
Bureau of Reclamation worked closely with 
the committee and made a number of modi- 
fications which were accepted by the com- 
mittee and Arizona. Bureau representatives, 
under my instructions, have taken the posi- 
tion throughout the negotiations that any 
contract proposed should not commit the De- 
partment as to any controversial issue re- 
garding the amounts of water available to 
Arizona, or to any compact State, under the 
compact and the act. The proposed contract 
has been approved by the representatives of 
each of the Colorado River States, except 
California. 

“I have considered carefully the objections 
made by California in its printed brief and 
at the hearing before me on February 2. 
California is fearful that subdivisions (a) and 
(b) of article 7 construed together create 
an inference that the maximum of 2,800,000 
acre-feet which the United States agrees to 
deliver under subdivision (a) is water ap- 
portioned to the lower basin under article 
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ITI (a) of the compact and that Arizona could 
contend, to California’s prejudice, that this 
constituted an administrative determination 
that Arizona was entitled by this contract 
to 2,800,000 acre-feet of article III (a) water. 
Iam convinced that California’s fears in this 
respect are unfounded for at least two rea- 
sons: First, I wish to make it clear, and to 
emphasize, that the delivery of water under 
both subdivision (a) and subdivision (b) of 
article 7 is expressly ‘subject to its avail- 
ability under the Colorado River compact 
and the Boulder Canyon Project Act.“ The 
proposed contract does not attempt to obli- 
gate the United States to deliver any water 
to Arizona which is not available to Arizona 
under the terms of the compact and act. 
Secondly, article 10 was purposely designed 
to prevent Arizona, or any other State, from 
contending that the proposed contract, or 
any provision of the proposed contract, re- 
solves any issue on the amounts of waters 
which are apportioned or unapportioned by 
the compact and the amounts of apportioned 
or unapportioned water available to the 
respective States under the compact and the 
act. It expressly reserves for future judicial 
determination any issue involving the intent, 
effect, meaning, and interpretation of the 
compact and act. The language of article 10 
is plain and unequivocal and adequately re- 
serves all questions of interpretation of the 
compact and the act. 

“It is my opinion that I have authority 
under section 5 of the act to execute such a 
contract as is proposed to be made with Ari- ` 


‘zona. The Department has made contracts 
with California and Nevada for the delivery 


of waters from Lake Mead subject to its 
availability under the compact and act. 
Now that Arizona has agreed to ratify the 
compact, it is my opinion that Arizona is en- 
titled to be accorded the same consideration 
that the Department has accorded to Cali- 
fornia and Nevada. Accordingly I have 
decided to approve and execute the proposed 
contract with Arizona. 
“HAROLD L. Ickes, 
“Secretary of the Interior. 

“FEBRUARY 9, 1944." 

California and Arizona have been at odds 
for more than 20 years over the division of 
the waters of the Colorado River system. The 
fundamental. controversy between the two 
States concerns the amount of water to which 
each State is entitled under the compact 
and the Boulder Canyon Project Act. 

The dispute dates back to 1922 when six 
of the seven States in the Colorado River 
basin agreed to the Colorado River Compact 
which apportioned the waters from the main 
river and its tributaries to the upper and 
lower basins.. Arizona was the lone objector. 
Subsequently the legislatures of all States, 
except Arizona, ratified the compact. 

In 1928 the Congress passed the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act which provided that the 
act would not become effective until the Cali- 
fornia Legislature agreed to limit its use to 
4,400,000 acre-feet of water apportioned in 
article III (a) of the compact, plus one-half 
of the excess or surplus unapportioned water. 
California passed such a limitation act in 
1929. 


Can We Realize the American Dream? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 17, 1944 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include the following editorial from the 
Jewish Veteran for February 1944: 
CAN WE REALIZE THE AMERICAN DREAM? 

In this, our good-will issue, we take time 
to review just what we mean by good will 
and by the problem of American unity. 

The United States of America is historically 
a unique country. It is the one major world 
power whose population is derived from an 
almost infinite variety of peoples, of all re- 
ligions, of various races and customs, of 
numerous national origins. 

It has become a great country, a world 
power of the first rank only because these 
people have, somehow, found a way of liv- 
ing together, working together, and subordi- 
nating differences to a common national de- 
velopment. 

Had things been different, had the pattern 
been one of division and subdivision by all 
these groups, the United States would not 
have been one great Union, but a replica of 
Balkanſzed Europe. 

Throughout American history, the inte- 
grating force has been dominant. But there 
have always been contrary forces trying to 
pull the country apart, voices which almost 
prevented the Confederation in the begin- 
ning, and later forced the crisis of a civil 
war. Periodically, the disintegrating forces 
became highly organized and powerful-—such 
as the Nativist Movement of the 1830's, the 
Know-Nothings of the 1850's, the APA of the 
1890's, the Klan of the 1920's, the Silver Shirts 
and Fronters of today. But they were never 
sufficiently powerful to bring about the logi- 
cal outcome of their actions—the fragmen- 
tation of our country. 

Within comparatively recent times, the ex- 
istence of the forces that would make for our 
fragmentation provided a useful instrument 
in the hands of a foreign imperialist power, 
Nazi Germany. By encouraging the forces of 
disunity, by collaborating with them, by prop- 
agandizing for them, Nazi Germany hoped 
to weaken us to such an extent that we would 
be a negligible factor in world affairs, in to- 
day’s crisis; and “easy pickin's“ for conquest 
sometime in the future. 

The American people informed of this his- 
toric process and of the alternatives before 
them would, no doubt, make a wise choice. 

It is becoming clear that racial or religious 
bigotries in this country transcend the area 
of personal luxury and proclivity that, main- 
tained in this country, they would have a 
disastrous effect upon the stability of the 
United States and lead to its ultimate disin- 
tegration, 

The forces for cohesion will be put to their 
greatest test to grapple with the enormous 
social and political post-war problems that 
will confront the United States. If we meet 
those problems by the willing collaboration 
among Americans, Protestants, Catholics, and 
Jews of all nationality and racial origin; 
if we do that without steamrollering over 
differences (Charles Evans Hughes has said: 
“If we lose the right to be different, we lose 
the right to be free”), we will assure our 
strength and security, realize the American 
Gream and serve as a model for world brother- 
hood, 


A Factual Picture of Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RANULF COMPTON 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 17, 1944 


Mr. COMPTON. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past few days the Committee on Foreign 


Affairs has been conducting hearing on 
House Resolution 418 and House Resolu- 
tion 419, identical resolutions introduced 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. WRIGHT] and by me, to implement 
the national home for the Jewish people 
in Palestine. 

To me the striking and illuminating 
factual testimony offered by Mr. 
Emanuel Neuman, of New York, is 
worthy of special attention and con- 
sideration by the House. 

It is interesting and important to each 
of us here to have a clear picture of the 
relationship between the Jews and the 
Arabs in the Holy Land. This testimony 
presents such a picture; it furnishes facts 
for those humanitarians who would 
right the wrongs, if wrongs there be, to 
the Jewish people. Here is the testi- 
mony of Mr. Neuman: 


I am an American of Jewish descent and 
have been interested in the Zionist movement 
since my youth. In 1932-33 I served as a 
member of the executive of the Jewish Agen- 
cy for Paiestine and resided there for several 
years thereafter in a private capacity. These 
7 or 8 years spent on the spot have helped 
me, I believe, to a better understanding of 
the problem. 

In order to deal with the question under 
consideration within a short space of time, 
it is necessary, I think, to strip it so far 
as possible of nonessentials and cut through 
to the heart and core of the matter. The 
issue, whatever its complexities, can be re- 
duced to its essential elementary terms. 

The case as between the Jews and the Arabs 
is in the nature of an international ‘dispute 
submitted to the bar of public opinion. 
Actually it was adjudicated many years ago, 
and the resolution we are considering is es- 
sentially a reaffirmation of a judgment ren- 
dered in the past. The case may be consid- 
ered under two heads: (1) Zionism and the 
Arab world, and (2) the position of the Pal- 
estinian Arabs. While the two aspects are 
related they are nevertheless distinct. 

So far as the Arab world is concerned—and 
by that I mean for the moment the Arabs of 
Southwestern Asia: Arabia, Iraq, Syria, and 
so forth—their case regarding Palestine is 
easily stated. They claim Palestine as part 
of the Arab domain, which Arabs are entitled 
to rule, and they assert that Palestine should 
have been included in the Arab domain and 
should never have been promised to the Jews 
in any form. They rest their claim chiefly 
on rights of possession, the record of the 
Arab revolt in the First World War and the 
promises allegedly made to them at the time. 

From the point of view of international 
law the record is by this time pretty clear, 
having been minutely studied and dealt with 
by many competent authorities. I will at- 
tempt to summarize it briefly. Historically, 
the Arabs had lost their sovereignty over 
nearly all of these lands many centuries 
ago—in fact, during the Middle Ages. They 
had been overrun by successive invasions and 
finally conquered by the Turks, and the 
countries in question were incorporated in 
the Ottoman Empire and governed as such 
since the year 1517. The Arabs were sub- 
jected to the autocratic rule of the Turkish 
sultans. They were steeped in poverty and 
misery. Their physical as well as moral fiber 
was affected. Their hopes for freedom and a 
brighter future depended upon the ultimate 
collapse of Turkish power and the dismem- 
berment of the Ottoman Empire. But there 
was little prospect of this being brought 
about through the efforts of the Arabs them- 
selves. They were too weak, too dispirited, 
disunited, lacking in leadership and resources, 

Their chance came with the outbreak of 
the First World War, when Turkey took her 
plunge on the side of Germany, which 
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brought her into conflict with Great Britain, 
France, and Russia, For the Arabs it was a 
historic opportunity. Even so it required a 
great effort on the part of the British and 
all their skill and diplomacy, as well as the 
expenditure of large sums of money, to in- 
duce the Arabs of the Hejaz in the interior 
of Arabia to revolt under Hussein and Feisal, 
And it took continued British effort, British 
leadership and British money—more than 
$50,000,000 of it—to keep the revolt from col- 
lapsing after it was started, This revolt was 
confined to only a part of the tribes in the 
Arabian Peninsula and some of the Trans- 
jordanians; while other sections of Arabia 
as well as the Arabs of Mesopotamia, Syria, 
and Palestine did not participate in it, but 
remained largely passive. On the other 
hand, many of them served with the Turkish 
Armies fighting against the British. Authori- 
ties differ as to the military value of the re- 
volt. Certainly it has often been exaggerated 
beyond all proportion. Whatever assistance 
was given by the tribesmen, who harried the 
Turkish flank, unquestionably it was British 
troops and British Empire forces who fought 
the major campaigns, defeated the Turkish 
Armies, and liberated all these regions. The 
cost in British life and treasure was heavy, 
particularly in Mesopotamia. 

What would have happened in an earlier 
age under these circumstances? Either the 
outright annexation of these countries, their 
incorporation in the British Empire, or the 
establishment of protectorates on the old 
model. But there was a new spirit abroad, 
and new ideas, which found expression 
in Wilson’s 14 points. The ‘principle of 
national self-determination had been enun- 
ciated primarily to hasten the disintegration 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire; but there 
was a disposition to apply these principles 
reasonably, and to the extent possible also 
in the case of the less-developed countries 
of the Near East, which were not consid- 
ered quite ripe for self-government. In that 
spirit, negotiations went forward between 
the representatives of the British and the 
leaders of the Arab revolt. These negotia- 
tions were complicated by parallel negotia- 
tions which were going on simultaneously 
among the Allied powers themselves regard- 
ing their respective spheres of influence. 
But the British and Arabs did reach a cer- 
tain understanding. 

What was that understanding? In a nut- 
shell it was this: The Arabs were to get in- 
dependence in Arabia proper, i. e., in the 
Arablan Peninsula, and they were to get 
semi-independence in what is now Iraq and 
in the interior of Syria. Two small areas were 
definitely excluded under the terms of this 
understanding, two small countries which 
Were reserved because of special circum- 
stances and considerations. The first was 
Lebanon, with its important Christian pop- 
ulation, who had been oriented toward 
France as their traditional pretector, The 
other was Palestine, which was to be set 
aside for Jewish resettlement and the recon- 
stitution of the Jewish national home. 
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That, in substance, was the Anglo-Arab 
understanding, the plan which they hoped 
to put through at the peace conference. 
The Arabs were there and represented by a 
delegation headed by Feisal, working ear- 
nestly for the adoption of this plan which 
gave them 95 percent of all they had claimed. 
Pursuant to this plan, Hussein was already 
recognized as king of the Hejaz in Arabia, 
while his son, Feisal, was to reign in Damas- 
cus, capital of Syria, and another son, Ab- 
dullah, was to become king of Iraq subject 
to British guidance. 

Under the contemplated arrangement the 
Arabs had the prospect of independence and 
semi-independence in all these areas aggre- 
gating over 1,000,000 square miles of territory. 
Moreover they also had the prospect of ulti- 
mate unity or confederation through the 
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circumstance that these various countries 
would be ruled by members of the same 
family, the new dynasty of Hussein. It was 
from their point of view an excellent bargain. 
Under the circumstances they considered it 
reasonable and prudent not to press their 
claims with respect to Lebanon and Pales- 
tine, in view of British commitments there. 
As the situation was summarized by the 
Royal Commission: “If King Hussein and 
the Emir Feisal secured their big Arab state 
they would concede little Palestine to the 
Jews." 

- Before and during the Peace Conference 
Feisal had numerous conferences with Dr. 
Weizmann and other Zionist leaders and 
repeatedly placed himself on record in sup- 
port of Zionist aspirations. Indeed the 
Arabs and Zionists presented a united front 
at the Peace Conference and they supported 
one another reciprocally, as had been agreed 
between them. In the sight of the world by 
their words and actions, the Arab spokesmen 
recognized the validity of Jewish national 
aspirations with regard to Palestine. 

Had the Anglo-Arab understanding been 
fully carried out at the time, the subsequent 
history of Arab-Jewish relations might have 
been different. The Arab-Jewish alliance 
established by Emir Feisal and Dr. Weizmann 
might have continued indefinitely. Un- 
fortunately as it turned out, the Anglo-Arab 
understanding was not implemented at one 
stroke at the Peace Conference, but only in 
stages in successive years, after much agita- 
tion and rioting in Syria and Iraq, which had 
their repercussion, also in Palestine. In their 
resentment against the European Powers the 
Arabs broke also with the Zionists. Step by 
step, however, the Arabs achieved almost all 
that had been promised to them, and in some 
respects even more. 

In April 1920 the Supreme Council met at 
San Remo to decide on the disposition of 
the Ottoman Empire and the terms of the 
Turkish peace treaty. It awarded to France 
the mandate over Syria and Lebanon, and 
to Britain mandates over Iraq and Palestine. 
The Arabs protested this arrangement, chiefly 
with respect to Syria, and Feisal had himself 
proclaimed king in Damascus, only to be 
driven out by the French. Thereupon the 
British, in the following year, placed Feisal 
upon the throne of Iraq, while his brother 
Abduliah who turned up in Trans-Jordan, 
was recognized as the ruling prince of that 
country. So far as Palestine was concerned, 
the terms of the Balfour Declaration were 
incorporated in the treaty of Sevres nego- 
tiated between Turkey and the allied pow- 
ers. As is well known, the Balfour Declara- 
tion, as subsequently incorporated in the 
mandate for Palestine, was recognized and 
accepted by all the allied powers and indeed 
by 52 nations by the community of nations. 
It had become part of the fabric of interna- 
tional law. 

In 1932 the British mandate for Iraq was 
terminated and replaced by a treaty of alli- 
ance between Great Britain and the inde- 
pendent kingdom of Iraq. Four years later, 
in 1936, a similar development seemed im- 
minent in Syria, where the French Govern- 
ment negotiated with the Syrian Arabs for 
the termination of the French mandate and 
the recognition of independent states in 
Syria and Lebanon, with treaties of alliance 
between them and France. This arrange- 
ment failed of ratification by the French 
Chamber of Deputies at the time. Recently, 
however, during the present war, official dec- 
larations have been made, both on behalf of 
the French and the British, declarations 
which were approved by the Government of 
the United States, promising the independ- 
ence of these countries in thé near future. 

In the net result the democracies have 
finally recognized virtually all the original 
claims of Arab nationalism to Arab independ- 
ence with respect to Arabia, Iraq, Syria, and 
Trans-Jordan—an area covering about 1,200,- 
000 square miles of territory and equivalent 


to the combined areas of England, France, 
Germany, Italy, and Spain—embracing all so- 
called Arab lands in Asia, and including some 
non-Arab districts—with the single excep- 
tion of western Palestine, with its 10,000 
square miles, constituting less than 1 percent 
of the total area. Even that ardent champion 
of the Arab cause, the famous Lawrence of 
Arabia, declared years ago that the promises 
made to the Arabs had been fulfilled and 
“we have come out of the Arab affair with 
clean hands.” 

So far, then, as the Arab world is con- 
cerned, it has, substantially speaking, 
achieved 99 percent of its goal and given up 
more than 1 percent. And though it took 
years to achieve, the deal has been a highly 
satisfactory and profitable one from their 
point of view. All in all, the Arabs were 
perhaps the greatest beneficiaries of Allied 
victory in the First World War, considering 
their very modest contribution toward that 
victory. Perhaps no other nation gained so 
much in territory and independence for so 
little as the Arabs had contributed toward 
their own liberation. If today they come 
forward and renew their claim to the inclu- 
sion of Palestine in their vast domain, that 
claim is unwarranted from every point of 
view. Not only have other rights and inter- 
ests intervened, not only has Palestine ad- 
vanced a long way in its evolution as the 
Jewish national home, not only is there 
today a more pressing need than ever for 
maintaining and developing that national 
home, but what is also pertinent and rele- 
vant, there is no pressing need which should 
actuate the Arab states to demand this addi- 
tional strip of land, Their present domain 
is not only vast, but greatly underpopulated. 
The combined population of all the Arab ter- 
ritories I have mentioned does not exceed 
15,000,000, All of them could be comfortably 
accommodated in Iraq alone, if fully devel- 
oped, and there would still be ample room for 
many more millions in the future. Actually, 
the sparseness of population in the Arab 
countries is one of their greatest problems, 
their greatest weakness, and the greatest 
source of danger for their future security. 
The Arabs have not too little land, but too 
much land, and lack the means and the man- 
power to develop what they have and to 
defend it. 

In a paper presented to the Royal Asia 
Society in England in 1926, Jafar Pasha 
al-Askari, the Prime Minister of Iraq, stated: 
“The size of the country is 150,000 square 
miles, about three times that of England and 
Wales, while the population is only 3,000,- 
000. * * * What Iraq wants above every- 
thing else is more population.” A similar 
situation obtains in Syria, where only one- 
sixth of the cultivable land is being culti- 
vated. For the Arab world, thus richly en- 
dowed, to reach out its hand and strike at 
the international commitments solemnly 
made with respect to Palestine, with a view 
to its annexation and its incorporation in the 
Arab domain, is not only a breach of inter- 
national law but a case of incipient im- 
perialism, i 
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I come now to the second part of our dis- 
cussion: The position of the Palestinian 
Arabs. Here the position taken by their 
spokesmen is simple to the point of over- 
simplification. They are there; they have 
been there for centuries; they therefore have 
the right of ownership, as it were, of 
sovereignty, of domination. They contend 
that whatever Feisal and the other Arab 
delegates to the peace conference might have 
said or done by way of waiving Arab claims 
to Palestine in favor of the Jews, they, the 
Arabs of Palestine, had not given their con- 
sent and were entitled to be masters of the 
land. 

But the question is not so simple. Con- 
sidered as a group, the people who inhabited 
what is now Palestine at the time of the 
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World War were not a nation, had never been 
recognized as such and had never exercised 
national sovereignty over that territory. In 
fact, there was no such thing as Palestine, in 
the political sense. It was merely a geo- 
graphical concept. What is now Palestine is 
made up of certain parts of the Turkish 
vilayets, or provinces, of Beirut and Damas- 
cus, and of the sanjak or district of Jerusa- 
lem. The inhabitants were largely Arab 
speaking, but of diversified and mixed ori- 
gins. The majority were Moslems, with im- 
portant Christian and Jewish minorities. 
They hdd no sense of nationality as Pales- 
tinians, and such of them as were Arab na- 
tionalists insisted that Palestine was and 
should remain southern Syria. There was 
no Palestinian nation, 

Nor did the Arabs of Palestine help the 
Allies to liberate the country as did Palestini- 
an Jews, who enlisted in the famous Jewish 
battalions. They elther fought with the 
Turks against the British or deserted in large 
numbers to become prisoners of war, fed and 
sheltered by the British Army. 

The Palestine we know today was the 
creation of the peace conference and the 
mandate. Palestine was constituted as a 
distinct country in its present frontiers, pre- 
cisely because the Allied Powers, represent- 
ing the democratic world, did not intend 
to make it another Arab state. If that had 
been the intention, there was no need or jus- 
tification for carving out this territory and 
separating it from the surrounding country. 
On the contrary, the Allied Nations clearly 
recognized that this small country held a 
unique position—unique in many respects, 
It was the birthplace of three great religions; 
it was held in veneration by half the world; 
it was the ancestral home of the Jewish peo- 
ple, whose continued historical association 
with the land was known and sympathetically 
recognized throughout Christendom. On 
these grounds and because of the determina- 
tion of the civilized world to facilitate the es- 
tablishment of the Jewish national home, Pal- 
estine was definitely excluded from what was 
to be the Arab domain, and was placed un- 
der a special mandate which took full account 
of the peculiar character of the land and the 
special purposes to which it was to be dedi- 
cated. That mandate, an international in- 
strument validated by 52 nations, expressly 
recognizes the “historical connection of the 
Jewish people with Palestine” and “the 
grounds for reconstituting there their na- 
tional home.” In this connection, the pre- 
fix re“ is of decisive importance. What was 
clearly intended was not the creation of some- 
thing new, vague, and without precedent, 
but the reconstruction of something which 
had existed in the past. By the force of this 
word “reconstitute” the national home. was 
identified with the Jewish commonwealth 
which had existed in Palestine in the Biblical 
period and in post-Biblical times. 

The argument now tendered is that this 
determination does not square with the prin- 
ciple of national self-determination, as some 
of the Palestinian Arabs would interpret that 
principle. The discovery that there was for 
the time being a majority of Arab speaking 
people in Palestine is not anew discovery. It 
was vividly present to the minds of Lloyd 
George and Balfour, of Woodrow Wilson and 
Prime Minister Smuts, and of all the Allied 
statesmen when they rendered their verdict, 
in favor of the Jewish National Home. The 
doctrine of self-determination did not spring 
from Arabia, but from the minds and hearts 
of the most enlightened and progressive 
statesmen in Christendom. They, if anyone, 
were entitled to interpret the principle and 
give it proper application. If they made this 
determination in the case of Palestine, they 
did so after weighing all the equities and bal- 
ancing the needs and claims both of the 
Arabs and the Jews, the claims of both races 
to life, liberty, and happiness. They decided 
that the Jews were likewise entitled to na- 
tional self-determination, in the sense that 
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they should be given the opportunity to rees- 
tablish a national existence in the one tiny 
spot on the face of the globe to which they 
had a moral and historical claim. They 
squared it fully with their conscience on the 
ground that this disposition was necessitated 
and sanctioned by the dictates of humanity 
and justice on the highest plane. In their 
view the national interests of the Arab peo- 
ples and their national aspirations were being 
recognized in the vast Arab domain. 

So far as the Arab speaking population of 
Palestine was concerned, who numbered at 
the time between 500,000 and 600,000 souls, 
their rights were to be safeguarded in Pales- 
tine not only as individuals, but also as a 
religious and cultural community. All of 
these rights have been scrupulously safe- 
guarded hitherto and must be scrupulously 
safeguarded in the tuture. No one who has 
spent time in Palestine can fail to be im- 
pressed with the extraordinary extent to 
which the Arabs of that country, the com- 
mon people, have prospered under the man- 
date and benefited by Jewish immigration and 
economic development. They are undoubted- 
ly in that regard the most fortunate group of 
Arabs in the world. 

There is one further consideration. It must 
be borne in mind that whatever was the po- 
sition in 1919 or 1922, and whatever were the 
contentions of the Arabs a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, the situation has changed materially 
during the years which have intervened. The 
Palestine we know today is not the country 
we knew then. In a very real sense it is a new 
country, a new Palestine. The land has been 
transformed. In reliance upon the solemn 
pledges made to the Jewish people then, in 
reliance upon solemn international cove- 
nants, a half million Jews have entered and 
settled in the country. They have poured 
into it their energy, their love and devotion, 
and some $600,000,000 in cash. They have 
drained its swamps, reforested its naked hills, 
built cities, established industries, planted 
great stretches of orange groves, harnessed the 
water power of the Jordan, and electrified the 
countryside, developed the mineral resources 
of the Dead Sea. in short, they took a neg- 
lected and derelict country, the mere carcass 
of a land, as someone has described it, and 
transmuted it by their labor, sweat, and blood 
into something new—a thriving, modern, 
progressive; semi-industrial country. The 
new Palestine is almost as different from the 
old as southern California is different from 
the desert which we took over about a cen- 
tury ago. And it is this .ew Palestine, this 
oasis of civilization on the rim of the desert, 
which Arab nationalism would now have the 
democratic world place under Arab national 
control. 

And why? What new claim has pan-Arab 
hationalism upon the consideration of the 
democratic world? What contribution have 
the Arabs made to the democratic cause dur- 
ing this, its greatest crisis? Where did they 
stand when Rommel stood at the gates of 
Alexandria? What Arab banner was carried 
to the field of battle to defend not merely 
the cause of democracy but their own coun- 
tries, the freedom and independence which 
had been so dearly won for them with the 
lives of Britons and Frenchmen and Ameri- 
cans during the First World War? For now it 
may be told. Now that the dire threat to the 
Near East which was so imminent 2 and 3 
years ago has been definitely removed, the 
truth may be spoken. - 

During those dark and anxious days, the 
whole Near East was a veritable quagmire 
of intrigue and treachery. Would-be Quis- 
lings, the leaders of fifth columns, were ac- 
tive everywhere. Axis-minded, Fascist-rid- 
den Arab oligarchies attempted to seize power 
and stab the democratic nations in the back, 
In Egypt the Prime Minister himself, Ali 
Maher Pasha, had to be removed from power 
and kept in isolation in a country villa be- 
cause of his complicity with the enemy. The 


Egyptian chief of staff, al-Masri, had to be 
arrested under suspicious circumstances. In 
Iraq, Rashid Bey al-Gailani, struck at the 
British prematurely before help could reach 
him from his Nazi allies. The leader of 
the Arab extremists in Palestine, the noto- 
rious Mufti, was commuting between Rome 
and Berlin doing the Fuehrer's work. No- 
where in this entire region did the democratic 
cause, hard pressed as it was, find firm and 
active allies save in Palestine, which had be- 
come an outpost and bastion on our far- 
flung battle front—Palestine, with its Jewish 
national home. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the resolution you 
are considering is a reaffirmation of an Amer- 
ican policy and a word of cheer and of hope 
to the harrassed multitudes of the Jewish 
people in Europe and their brave vanguard in 
Palestine. Why this reaffirmation and why 
the express reference to the goal of a free 
and democratic Jewish commonwealth. The 
answer is obvious, The Balfour Declaration 
was unquestionably meant to help, in the 
words of President Wilson, “to lay the foun- 
dations of a Jewish commonwealth.” The 
policy was so understood, quite definitely, 
by our own Government at the time. There 
is clear documentary evidence of that fact. 
Our Government interpreted the Balfour 
Declaration as a policy leading to the estab- 
lishment of Palestine “as a Jewish state.” 
The record attests it. But in the course of 
these years, under pressure of Arab in- 
transigeance and a campaign of terror car- 
ried on with the help of the Axis, the orig- 
inal contract was gradually whittled down, 
interpreted and reinterpreted beyond recog- 
nition, a process which culminated in the 
white paper. It is, therefore, not enough to 
repudiate the white paper, but to avoid re- 
currence, in the future. It is, therefore, 
necessary to go over the record now and cross 
the t's and dot the 1's. That can best be 
done by a clear and unmistakable reference 
to the underlying purpose of the Balfour 
Declaration and the goal it contemplated— 
a free and democratic Jewish commonwealth, 
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Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, on 
February 16, 1944, there appeared in the 
New York Times a letter written by Mr, 
Chester Bowles, on the subject of sub- 
sidy savings, which I think is very inter- 
esting in connection with the matter now 
under discussion. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it may be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr.FERGUSON. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield to me, let me inquire 
whether the Senator has reference to the 
entire page of the New York Times on 
which the letter from Chester Bowles is 
printed. Does the Senator also mean to 
have printed in the Recorp the editorial 
in reply to the letter? 

Mr. MALONEY. I did not request 
unanimous consent to have the editorial 
printed, as well as the letter; but if the 
Senator from Michigan would like me to 
make such request, I do so, and ask unan- 
imous consent to have the editorial print- 
ed in the Recorp, following the letter. 
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There being no objection, the letter and 
editorial were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Supsipy SAVINGS Discussep—Mr. BOWLES SEES 
A POTENTIAL RISE IN PRICES AND WAGES UN- 
CONTROLLED 


To the EDITOR or THE New YORK TIMES: 

On the editorial page of February 3 you 
listed five varying statements attributed to 
members of the O. P. A, organization on the 
extent of the savings to American house- 
wives which will be brought about by the 
use of subsidies in connection with the pres- 
ent price-control program. 

So that there may be no mistake or mis- 
understanding about our point of view or the 
recommendations that we have made to Con- 
gress, let me restate briefly our analysis of 
the present price-control situation and the 
relation of subsidies to it. 

There are, as you know, two entirely differ- 
ent types of subsidy payments which we use 
to keep prices from rising. First, the dif- 
ferential-type subsidy, paid to a few high- 
cost producers in a given industry. And, 
second, the general subsidy paid to all pro- 
ducers in a given industry. 

The differential subsidy is most frequently 
used to maintain a lower level of prices on 
basic raw materials. The savings from it are 
direct, obvious, and sometimes spectacular. 

The subsidy on copper is a good example. 
Before the war it was unprofitable to work 
certain high-cost copper mines. During war- 
time, however, we have needed all the copper 
which we are capable of producing, regard- 
less of how expensive it may be tò produce. 


CHOICE OF TWO PLANS 


There are two ways in which we could have 
paid for it. First, we could have established 
a ceiling price for all copper high enough to 
cover the costs of the least efficient mines, 
plus a reasonable profit to those mines, In 
1943 this would have required an increase in 
the present 12 cents a pound price of copper 
to 22 cents for all mines, regardless of their 
cost of production. 

Or we could leave the market price of all 
copper at 12 cents and then allow a direct 
subsidy payment to the high-cost producers 
sufficient to pay for their cost of operation in 
excess of 12 cents a pound and to allow a 
reasonable profit. : 

By choosing the second, or subsidy, method 
of dealing with this copper-price problem al- 
ready a huge amount of money has been 
saved the American Treasury and the 
American taxpayers. The cost of the present 
copper subsidy, given only to high-cost pro- 
ducers, has amounted to only $45,000,000 
since Pearl Harbor. An increase in all copper 
prices, the only other alternative, would have 
increased our war costs by $930,000,000 dur- 
ing this same period. 

In general, there is very little question in 
anyone’s mind about the wisdom of this dif- 
ferential type of subsidy in wartime as a 
means of getting full production without 
raising over-all market prices to an unneces- 
sary extent. 

FOOD PRICE CONTROL 

The present controversy, as I see it, con- 
cerns the use of subsidies to keep food prices 
from rising above their present levels. At 
present, the Government is spending $1,250,- 
000,000 on an annual basis on subsidies of 
this type. 

These subsidies on food provide a direct 
saving of only $378,000,000 in lower retail 
prices to all of us as consumers over the 
amount paid by all of us as taxpayers. This 
$378,000,000 savings would not in itself 
justify the use of these subsidies. If that 
were the only saving involved I would per- 
sonally be opposed to them. 

However, there are other considerations, 
some of them psychological and some eco- 
nomic, which make these subsidies abso- 
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lutely essential if we are to maintain the 
present level of prices during the coming 
year. These other considerations give rise to 
indirect, as distinguished from direct, sav- 
ings. 

Under the terms of the Economic Stabili- 
zation Act, the O. P. A. and the War Labor 
Board were directed to stabilize prices and 
straight-time hourly wage rates “so far as 
practicable” on the basis of the levels of 
September 15, 1942. The extent to which 
this balance has been obtained is a subject 
of some argument. 

Today, some labor groups feel that wages 
should be allowed to go higher to compensate 
fo. the increase of 5.8 percent in the cost of 
living which took place between September 
15, 1942, and April 1943. (Since April 1943, 
according to the Department of Labor, the 
average over-all cost of living for middle and 
lower income groups has remained stable.) 
Other groups feel that wages in general have 
risen high enough. 

This obviously is not a question for the 
O. P. A. to decide. We must, however, accept 
the fact that the present balance between 
wages and prices, imperfect though it may be, 
is the only balance that we have. 


HARD TO MAINTAIN WAGE LEVELS 


If we should remove subsidies, it is clear 
that cértain food prices must be allowed to 
rise immediately. Otherwise an intolerable 
squeeze would be placed on farmers, food 
processors, or retailers. If these food prices 
are allowed to rise, everyone who is familiar 
with the present tense wage situation agrees 
that the present wage level cannot be held. 
If the present balance between wages and 
prices (imperfect though it may seem to the 
various groups concerned) is destroyed, no 
on? can foretell exactly to what extent all 
prices and all wages will rise. 

Experience both in the O. P. A. and the 
price control agencies in Canada and England 
has. indicated clearly that in wartime there 
can never be absolute control over costs; 
And if some costs rise, no price line can be 
held for very long without the use of sub- 
sidies in some degree, regardless. of psycho- 
logical and political factors. 

In all statements which I have made on 
the question of subsidies I have emphasized 
that, in my opinion, the world will not come 
to an end if subsidies are eliminated, nor 
will we be forced tc tear up the Constitution 
if their use is continued. I have, however, 
continually maintained that from a practical 
point of view if subsidies are thrown out both 
wages and prices will be increased to an un- 
determined extent. 

If the abandonment of the present wage- 
price balance results in a price level 10 per- 
cent higher than at present, the increase to 
the American consumer and the increase in 
national debt, for which the American tax- 
payer must eventually be responsible, will be 
substantial. 3 

A 10-percent increase in the cost of all war 
materials for 1944 will, for instance, amount 
to over 66,000,000, 000. A 10-percent increase 
in the cost of consumer goods and services 
will amount to another $9,000,000,000. If, as 
the result of abandonment of the present 
balance between prices and wages, prices go 
up 5 percent or 15 percent instead of 10 per- 
cent, the extent of the extra load in increased 
consumer prices, increased prices of war 
goods, and eventually in increased taxes must 
be adjusted accordingly. 

Let me repeat that no one can tell exactly 
what the psychological and economic effects 
would be from an increase in certain food 
prices, resulting from an abandonment of 
the present food-subsidy program. I have 
used the modest 10-percent figures, not in 
any sense as a prophecy, but simply to illus- 
trate the over-all result in dollars and cents 
of any increase in our present price levels. 


The direct savings from the use of con- 
sumer subsidies are, as I have said, insignifi- 
cant. If, however, you will accept my state- 
ment that the elimination of subsidies, for 
whatever reason, will result in a higher level 
of prices and of wages, you must also agree 
that the $1,500,000,000 subsidy expenditure 
which we are now seeking is a taxpayer's 
bargain, 

CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator, 
Office of Price Administration. 
WASHINGTON, February 11, 1944. 


SUBSIDY “SAvrncs” 


Elsewhere on this page we publish a letter 
from Chester Bowles, O. P. A. Administrator, 
taking exception to an editorial which cited 
a bewildering range of estimates; all from 


O. P. A. officials, of the savings that would be 


achieved by the use of subsidies. We re- 
marked in this editorial that “perhaps these 
estimates are made on different bases, but 
there is no clear indication of this.” In his 
present reply Mr. Bowles does not explain the 
discrepancies among these estimates. 


Mr. Bowles begins by drawing the distinc- 


tion tbat this newspaper has itself frequently 
drawn between differential and flat or gen- 
eral subsidies, As an outstanding example 
of the first, he cites the subsidy on copper. 
This newspaper has never opposed the type of 
wartime subsidy on copper; it has, on the con- 
trary, approved it, The savings effected by it 
are substantial. It has been estimated, how- 
ever, that the vast bulk of the copper output 
(possibly more than 95 percent) could have 
been obtained by a price of 17 cents a pound. 
It seems somewhat unrealistic, therefore, to 
make ^e assumption that a universal price 
of 22 cents would have been necessary if there 
had been no subsidy. 

Mr. Bowles’ estimates of the savings to be 
achieved by the Administration subsidy pro- 
gram on food are based on several major as- 
sumptions, none of which seems to us to be 
warranted. The first is that a balance has 
already been achieved between wages and 
prices and must not be destroyed by a refusal 
to continue or expand existing food subsidies. 
dust what balance Mr. Bowles has in mind 
is not clear. Between January 1, 1941, and 
last November, according to official Govern- 
ment statistics, the cost of living increased 
23.1 percent, while average hourly industrial 
earnings increased 45.6 percent and average 
weekly industrial earnings increased 70 per- 
cent. Is this the balance to which he refers? 

“If the abandonment of the present wage- 
price balance results in a price level 10 per- 
cent higher than at present,” Mr. Bowles con- 
tinues, “various unfortunate results will fol- 
low.” This is, of course, true. But where 
does. Mr. Bowles get the 10-percent figure 
which he then proceeds to use almost as if it 
were an established fact, even calling it a 
modest figure? His implication is that if the 
subsidy program is abandoned prices and 
wages will jump by at least this amount. But 
it is easy to show that an abandonment of 
the roll-back subsidies on food would mean 
an increase in over-all living costs of only 
1.1 percent. 

Still a third assumption by Mr. Bowles, on 
which his whole subsidy argument. depends, 
is that there is in fact the closest tie-up be- 
tween prices and wages and that a clear, 
rigid future policy has been announced on 
this. There is in fact no such close tie-up 


and no such clear policy. Does Mr. Bowles- 


mean to assert that a rise in hourly wage 
rates of 45.6 percent compared with a rise of 
23.1 percent in living costs constitutes a 
balance, but that a rise in hourly wage rates 
of 45.6 percent compared with a rise of 24.2 
percent in living costs would upset this bal- 
ance? Does he mean to assert, on the other 
hand, that if the administration subsidy pro- 
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gram went through there would be no more 
demands for increased wages? Does he think 
the steel workers would then withdraw their 
demands? Has he read the Thomas-Meany 
report, in which the labor representatives on 
the War Labor Board now argue for an ad- 
ditional 28.5 percent. increase in wages? 

Mr. Bowles writes at one point: “Under the 
terms of the Economic Stabilization Act, the 
O. P. A, and the War Labor Board were di- 
rected to stabilize prices and straight-time 
hourly wage rates.” Here is another mis- 
conception. The act to which he refers says 
nothing whatever about straight-time hourly 
wage rates. It merely authorizes the Presi- 
dent to “issue a general order stabilizing 
prices, wages, and salaries.” The President's 
general order does mention wage rates but 
says nothing about straight-time wage rates. 
Estimated straight-time wage rates have 
merely been taken—unrealistically, we 
think—as the standard of W. L. B. 

This newspaper has opposed any. blanket 
prohibition of all subsidies. It believes that 
certain subsidies have a minor but useful 
role in wartime. Administration officials 
only hurt the case for subsidies by over- 
stating it, They hurt the prospects for sta- 
bilization, too, by supporting the propa- 
ganda of industrial union officials, when they 
imply that industrial wages have barely kept 
pace with living costs and that the unions 
would be justified in asking for very sub- 
stantial wage increases if the roll-back sub- 
sidies were discontinued. Such a discon- 
tinuance would, in fact, still leave industrial 
wages far in the lead in the race with living 
costs. It is the administration’s duty to pub- 
licize the actual facts and to announce a 
firm price and wage policy. 


Win the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
Iti THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 17 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a group of 
very timely and inspiring . verses by 
Mr. James Patrick McGovern, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia bar and a veteran offi- 
cer of the First World War, entitled “Win 
the War.” i 

There being no objection, the poem was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

WIN THE WAR 

Win the War, 

There’s nothing comes before; 

Win, win, win the war. 

This vital call rings clarion-clear 

To all who have the will to hear, 

To all who hold their country dear; 

To every woman, child, and man, 

To every American— 

Win the war. 


Win the War, 

There's nothing comes before; 

Win, win, win the war. 

This goal transcends all civil strife, 

Now that the need is doubly rife, 

Now that the millions fight for life; 
So let each woman, child, and man, 
Let every American— 

Win the war. 
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Win the War, 

There’s nothing comes before; 

Win, win, win the war. 

The soldier fights where hell holds sway, 
He bleeds thru twice twelve hours a day, 
He dies with duty his aim and pay; 
Then have each woman, child, and man, 
Have every American— 

Win the war. 


Win the War, 

There’s nothing comes before; 

Win, win, win the war. 

The fronts abroad and home are one, 
A shot may mean we've lost or won, 
Whate'er your part be sure it’s well done; 
Then may each woman, child, and man, 
May every American— 

Win the war. 


Win the War, 
There’s nothing comes before; 
Win, win, win the war. 
The slacker smites at each one’s breast, 
He serves himself who serves the rest, 
The country of all, by all be blessed; 
So must each woman, child, and man, 
Must every American— 
Win the war. 

—James Patrick McGovern. 


Fly in the Ointment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUIS E. GRAHAM 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 17, 1944 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, under’ 


leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press of Janu- 
ary 14, 1944: 


FLY IN THE OINTMENT 


James L. Fly is Chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

As such, he is one of seven members. 

He is not the whole Commission. 

He is not legally a dictator over the radio 
industry, or any other type of communica- 
tions. 

But there is a good deal of evidence to in- 
dicate that he is trying to be. 

The act of Congress which created the 
Federal Communications Commission sets 
up as its purpose the regulation of the com- 
munications systems, especially radio, for 
the common good, 

It was not the purpose of the law to create 
a bureaucratic dictatorship which would run 
the radio industry, or any other facility in 
the communications field, 

Mr, Fly is now accused of pampering the 
C. I. O. American Communications Union at 
the expense of the national war effort. 

He is accused of blocking efforts to make 
positive the loyalty of radio operators in the 
merchant marine. 

He is charged with causing the transfer and 

later retirement of the Navy's top authority 
on radio, 

All these, and more, are serious charges. 

It now appears that there shortly will be a 
full airing of these allegations and that a 
more or less complete story of Mr. Fly's 
manipulations and machinations will be 
spread on the public record. 

This cannot happen too soon, and it can- 
not be too thorough when it does happen. 
Mr. Fly has been asking for it a long time. 
It's about time he got it. 


Those Income-Tax Blanks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 17, 1944 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I submit the fol- 
lowing timely news item which recently 
appeared in the Chicago Tribune: 


THOSE INCOME-TAX BLANKS 


Paragorically speaking from a diabolical 
standpoint, these new tax forms are the 
sooper-dooper, streamlined models of the 
age—with plenty of free wheeling and knee 
action. They constitute the combination 
prescription of “Dr. New Deal“ and Dr. Win- 
the-War.” They contain all the vitamins 
from A to Z, including sunshine, pep, and 
birth control. And may act as a sedative 
stimulant, or laxative—depending upon the 
status quo of the person concerned. 

The new forms set a record for instruc- 
tions. They reek with them. In fact, the 
batch of papers you receive are so full of in- 
structions that it is. quite a job to find any- 
thing else. There are so many explanations 
you can’t get any information for certain. 

There are four pages of all-out instruc- 
tions. These pages are double-decked and 8 
by 11 inches, all small type and practically 
no margin. It does not make any difference 
which page you start on. You can read them 
backward or forward and get the same re- 
sults. 

Some of the computations look a whole lot 
like the chemical formulas I used to study 
when I was in school. Except the chemical 
formulas really had some meaning. You 
could read em and tell whether you had sul- 
furic acid, stump water, or the new Peruna. 
But in the income-tax forms you can’t = 
the gases from the fluid extracts. 

Oh, well. It all boils down to this: 1 es 
try to figure the thing out, you're going to 
the bughouse; if you don't you're headed for 
jail. I can't tell what my address will be by 
March 15. 


America Can Get It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 17, 1944 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by the Honorable Henry A. WALLACE, Vice 
President of the United States, before a 
meeting sponsored by the Democratic, 
civic, and labor groups of Seattle, 
Wednesday evening, February 9, 1944, at 
Seattle, Wash.: 

There once was a man by the name of 
Job. Job had a lot of hard luck, and worst 
of all had to listen to the false consolations 
of three so-called friends. After it was all 
over, the Lord was pleased with Job and gave 
him twice what he had had before. 
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The United States in some ways is like 
Job. We are now going through great ad- 
versity but after it is all over, we can have 
nearly twice what we had before. At any 
rate, we can have the things I described 
at San Francisco last Monday and most of 
the things I described: at Los Angeles last 
week. Curiously enough, the problem with 
us, as with Job, will be largely a spiritual 
one. Once we get our minds clear and our 
hearts pure with regard to certain funda- 
mentals, we shall make extraordinary prog- 
ress. I am not talking about human per- 
fection; I am talking about a little more 
vision in our own long-range self-interest. 
Heretofore we have never been permitted to 
use our reserve of natural resources, man- 
power, and technological skill to the limit. 
Now we have no choice. There is no half- 
way point. It is “Pike’s Peak or bust.” Cu- 
riously enough, the full utilization of our re- 
sources, manpower, and skill is the formula 
both for our necessity and our blessing. Its 
application will require a great spiritual 
strength and in the process of developing 
that strength in a practical way we shall 
bless ourselves and the world. The problem 
of full utilization of all resources is first 
economic and second political. 

The economic explanation of how civilized 
nations drifted into practices of scarcity goes 
back to the rise of factory mass production, 
the great corporation, vast investment, and 
banker control in behalf of investment se- 
curity. Modern factory civilization has be- 
come highly geared up and there is always 
danger of tremendous overproduction unless 
mass purchasing power is geared up to match 
it. This fear can vanish only if as much 
imagination is put into the art of distribu- 
tion as into the science of production. Many 
who have tried to finance a business in Wall 
Street have found that scarcity economics is 
the very heart of the system. The Wall Street 
financing house will demand control of the 
most important type of stock issue, and then 
will want to make sure that a loan to the 
new concern will not imperil, because of 
competition and new methods, the loans to 
older concerns. 

Wall Street calls this system business- 
like. I deny that it is businesslike, and say 
that it is the dead hand of the past trying 
to make a profit by blocking the progress of 
business. The day has now come when we 
must release the business system to act 
through increased production for the benefit 
of all the people. Many businessmen now 
understand this as they couldn't have un- 
derstood it in 1929. 

I have asked several friends who have vis- 
ited Russia during the past 18 months what 
we could learn from Russia to make our sys- 
tem work better. Invariably the answer has 
come back, “Give our workers more incen- 
tive, more free enterprise, more initiative. 
Hold the profit motive out to them in the 
same way as the Russians.” Don Nelson tells 
me that he visited a number of towns in east- 
ern Russia and western Siberia which 3 
years ago contained less than 200,000 people, 
but which today number from 600,000 to a 
million, There he saw steel furnaces as large 
and well-equipped as any we have in the 
United States. There he saw production 
goals scientifically set for different groups of 
workers. There he saw large cash prizes 
given to the men who went furthest beyond 
their quotas. The Russians can’t understand 
how we can get along in the United States 
without giving our workers incentives of 
this kind. Nearly everyone in Russia feels he 
is directly working for the welfare of the 
whole nation. He has no fear whatever that 
he is being exploited for the sole profit of the 
management or stockholders. 

Another friend, a Latin American who is 
living in Russia at the present time, wrote me 
under the date of last November, “What you 
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in the United States preach on Sunday the 
Russians do here every day.” 

That the Russians could go so far in the 
past 20 years and evoke such an extraordi- 
nary response from the people in time of 
stress is the greatest indictment I know of 
the scarcity economics as practiced by those 
who believe that profit and free enterprise are 
only for the few. 

We are not going to use the whole Russian 
political and economic system here in the 
United States. It was made for Russia and 
not for us. But the system of rewarding men 
for inventing improvements in their own jobs 
is already well established in some progres- 
sive American industries. Once the man- 
agement and the workers learn to trust each 
other and to work together, it is proved that 
they can get a spectacular increase of output. 
Both Russia and America are showing the 
advantages of good engineering. Under free 
competition we may hope that the less pro- 
gressive companies in America will be obliged 
to catch up to the best practice. The prob- 
lem is whether we can modernize the back- 
ward areas in our present system so as to 
make it stand from top to bottom for full 
use of resources, full use of skills, full use of 
inventions, without the bottlenecks created 
by cartels, unfair banking control, unwise 
labor restrictions, or unenlightened farm 
leadership. As we face the future, the lead- 
ers of the great pressure groups must ask 
themselves continually, “Is my pressure 
group in its demands helping the general 
good? Is my corporation in its program do- 
ing what it can to bring about full employ- 
ment? Or are we just trying to get a rake- 
off by obstructing full activity? Are we 
fighting for the biggest piece of the pie as 
it is, or are we also trying to increase the 
present size of the whole pie?” 

One aspect of modern scarcity economics 
is the belief that men will work only when 
they are hungry and that they will stop 
work when they have enough money to keep 
their bellies full for 3 or 4 days. This cynical 
attitude of exploitation of the many for the 
benefit of the few has no place in modern 
civilization. The moment the many are 
taught te read and write, to build better 
homes, to eat better food, to see an occa- 
sional movie, to listen to the radio, desire 
is created and markets are enlarged. People 
want more and are willing to work to get 
what they want. This increased longing of 
the people for light and abundance is going 
on at an increases tempo all over the world. 

The modern Russians, as well as enlight- 
ened employers everywhere, have never be- 
lieved in the keep them hungry, keep them 
in darkness system of economics. When they 
evacuated workers by the hundreds of thou- 
sands from Leningrad, Kiev, Kharkov, and 
Stalingrad, to escape the advance of Hitler's 
armies, they evacuated the artists along with 
the workers. As a result, you find today the 
finest Russian drama and concerts in towns 
with names which not one of us in a hun- 
dred in the United States can pronounce or 
locate on the map. The Russian art is for 
the people, not merely for those who can 
afford to pay $5 The Russians know, and 
we know, that man cannot live by bread 
alone. We have been accustomed to think 
that it was the United States that was pre- 
pared to give all men food, education, and 
an opportunity to work and live in freedom. 
Let us live up to our own national ideal. 
Once all of us wholeheartedly adopt the doc- 
trine of economic abundance instead of eco- 
nomic scarcity, we can have nearly twice as 
many of the good things of life as we had 
before. Incidentally, it’s the only way in 
which those who have can hang on to what 
they've got. We must pull together for a 
glorious future. We must not pull at cross- 
purposes until a time of dark despair is upon 
us and archangels rather than ordinary men 
will be needed to get us out of our mess. 


One serious danger of unemployment, for 
example, is in those industries producing 
machine tools and machinery for big con- 
struction jobs. These industries did a mar- 
velous job preparing us for a magnificent war 
effort. Their services will be needed all over 
the world—in China, Russia, India, all Latin 
America, and Africa, and in the United States, 
building flood-control, irrigation, and power 
projects, building roads, and equipping fac- 
tories. At the end of the war we shall have 
& tremendous surplus of these goods and 
services. The whole world has a great hunger 
for them. The question is to discover some 
sound method by which the world can pay 
for them. Our young men shall open un- 
dreamed of frontiers which will unleash tre- 
mendous purchasing power to keep the world 
economy revolving for a half century. But 
these dreams will not come true unless the 
world can discover some practical method of 
paying the United States. The basic method 
of payment is, of course, through goods. If 
we keep our people fully employed, we shall 
require fully twice as much in the way of 
imports in 1949 as in 1929 in order to keep 
our factories running. Furthermore, from 
the standpoint of national security we must 
purchase certain strategic materials. The 
United States must build up large permanent 
stock piles of those materials of which this 
country has been proved to be short in time 
of war and which can be preserved without 
loss. Mr. William Batt, of the War Produc- 
tion Board, developed this idea in a very 
interesting way in a recent speech of his in 
Chicago. Such stock-piling as outlined by 
Mr. Batt need not concern domestic pro- 
ducers of these materials because Congress 
would hold the key until it had declared an 
acute emergency. 

Russia wants machine tools, All right, let 
Russia pay in terms of manganese and plat- 
inum, of which she has a surplus. China 
wants an irrigation system. She has more 
tungsten than she needs for her own use. 
Let her pay in terms of tungsten. Persia 
wants a power project. She can pay in terms 
of oil which we can store in underground res- 
ervoirs. Chile wants to build some airports. 
Let her send us copper and nitrates. There 
are at least 20 strategic materials of which we 
are seriously short in the United States as a 
result of our tremendous war effort. 

One of the best ways to make sure that 
there will not be another war is to build up 
in all the peaceful countries of the world 
such large supplies of the materials of which 
each is short that no friendly nation any- 
where in the world will ever be caught help- 
less by sudden attack. The manganese, the 
copper, tungsten, platinum, oil, etc., will 
be of great value to us in terms of security 
and real wealth. The export of these ma- 
chine tools, equipment, and construction 
services will greatly increase the wealth and 
production power of friendly nations all 
over the world. If this is properly done the 
result will be in 15 years to draw the world 
together by highway and airway so that every 
man in truth will be the brother of every 
otherman. We shall appreciate economic in- 
terdependence as we never have before. We 
shall know that a prosperous Asia helps to 
make America prosperous. We shall know 
that the prosperity of the poorest is of great 
significance to the most well-to-do. It has to 
be that way in an economy of abundance, 
It is only in an economy of scarcity that the 
few can sit on top and scorn the misery of 
those below. 

After the last war several groups of hard- 
headed businessmen decided that they would 
make profits for themselves without regard 
to harmonizing their individual activities 
with the needs of our foreign economic 
policy. One group did its best to expand its 
sales of goods and services to the world. 
They made money. Another group loaned 
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money to foreigners and sold bonds to the 
Americans. They made money. The bonds 
sold by the second group furnished the 
money which paid for the goods sold by the 
first group. Europe got the goods and the 
seryices without paying us what she should 
have paid for the simple reason that we 
made it impossible for Europe to pay in the 
only way she could pay. Because Europe 
couldn't pay, the unsuspecting investor in 
the United States got bonds that often 
turned out to be worthless. The hard- 
headed businessmen made their profit but 
they helped destroy the general welfare not 
only of the United States but of the entire 
world. 

The same type of so-called hard-headed 
businessmen will exist after this World War 
as after the First World War. Some of them 
will have the same kind of unsound finance 
to sell. We must not let them lead the world 
astray again. We must not let such men 
lead us headlong toward another world-wide 
depression and world war No. 3. The best 
break on such men will come from other busi- 
nessmen who see the world picture more 
clearly. Such men will help this country to 
rise to abundant prosperity and in that way 
will give other countries a greater chance to 
sell their goods to us. The trading of the 
United States goods and services for huge 
stock piles which can be unlocked in times 
of national emergency is one way of making 
sure that we get paid for our exports. An- 
other way is to encourage tourist travel. 

The furnishing of our goods, services, and 
engineers for the building of great construc- 
tion jobs all over the world is only a small 
part of our task of making full employment 
here in the United States. The big job is 
to supply a standard of living to the 135,- 
000,000 people in the United States which is 
at least 40 percent higher than it ever was 
prior to the war, That’s the greatest single 
contribution we can make to greater foreign 
trade We must have no business booms, no 
business busts. 

We want efficient planning but without 
regimentation Our chief need is the green 
and red light kind of regulation. We want 
carefully designed rules of the road which 
will not block traffic but release it. 

In order to get full employment, together 
with the maximum of free enterprise and 
profits for the many instead of the few, it 
will be necessary after the war to use our 
taxation system for economic objectives 
much more skilfully than we have in the 
past. There is just one basis for judgment 
of our taxation in the post-war period and 
that is, “Will this system of taxation over a 
period of years give us the full employment 
of people producing the kinds of things 
which the people of the United States most 
need and want?” 

Undoubtedly we shall have to continue 
with heavy, steeply graduated taxes on per- 
sonal incomes after the war. But in the 
case of corporations it would seem to be wise 
policy to tax in such a way as to force corpo- 
rate reserves either into the building of plant 
and equipment or into distribution as divi- 
dends. Huge corporate reserves, beyond 
legitimate business needs, which are held out 
of use are subtracted from the purchasing 
power of the Nation. In a time of unem- 
ployment each billion dollars stored up as 
savings means at least half a million men 
unemployed for a year. Unemployed men 
mean less goods produced and a smaller mar- 
ket. By our taxation system we must en- 
courage the small and rapidly growing enter- 
prise because such enterprises are the seed- 
bed of the employment of the future. But 
corporations which have lived far beyond 
the life of the founding father and which 
have huge corporate reserves and which no 
longer expand, represent the dead hand of 
the past. They should be prodded awake 
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by the right kind of taxation system so that 
they will find incentive for putting their 
money to work instead of letting it lie idle. 

To get full utilization of all resources for 
the benefit of all the people, the most impor- 
tant single economic readjustment is to do 
away with internal trade barriers. I am 
referring to those monopolistic practices on 
the part of some manufacturers, bankers, 
labor unions, doctors, and farm organizations 
which serve their own welfare without regard 
to the welfare of the unorganized. I don’t 
say that each member of each of these groups 
deliberately practices scarcity economics. 
But enough of them do it so there is con- 
tinually sand in the bearings of the economic 
machine. There is enough sand so that 10,- 
000,000 families are continually living in 
poor houses with inadequate clothing, with- 
out enough to eat. Except in time of war, 
10,000,000 families, whether living on the land 
or in the city, are given an opportunity to 
produce only about one-tenth as much as 
their more fortunate fellows. The war has 
demonstrated what they can do for them- 
selves, and for the entire Nation, provided 
only these families are given an opportunity 
to work without the continuous imposition 
of bottlenecking controls. 

It is not necessary to break up the big 
organizations which have deliberately pro- 
duced bottlenecks. But it is necessary that 
in time of peace there be created a moral 
climate, backed up by a big stick in the 
Department of Justice, to convince every 
monopoly group that in the future its welfare 
can be served only by that all-out production 
which serves the welfare of all. 

Everyone must recognize that it is sound 
Government policy, even in terms of the 
large monopolistic groups themselves, for 
Government to stimulate the economic ac- 
tivity of the weak on behalf of abundance 
economics while restraining the economic 
freedom of the strong to practice scarcity 
for temporary self-profit. There is a growing 
and vigorous support for this position within 
industry itself. 

The experience of Russia during the past 
10 years and in the United States during the 
past 2 years has demonstrated what a tre- 
mendous job of production can be done once 
the monopolistic bottlenecks are effectively 
broken. In the investment of money, in de- 
termining volume of output, in setting priccs, 
in bargaining for wages and hours of labor, 
the decision made must be the one which 
best promotes full employment, full produc- 
tion, and full consumption. 

The leaders of the respective groups must 
become experts in determining how the ac- 
tivities of any particular group are affected 
by the public good and how they affect the 
public good. When the respective pressure 
groups are led by men who know that the 
size of the whole pie is more important than 
the size of the slice they want for themselves, 
our fear of bread lines and soup kitchens will 
be largely over. Then every worker in the 
United States will have the creative satis- 
faction of doing his part in helping the com- 
mon cause. 

In many other parts of the world there is 
a small landowning military clique com- 
posing 1 percent of the population sitting 
on top of the pile, exploiting the rest of the 
population, part of whom are workers and 
part farmers. The task of the century of the 
common man is to bring these oppressed 
people into the market. As their productivity 
and consumptive power are gradually in- 
creased, they will within a few years create 
for the post-war world new frontiers of un- 
imagined richness—new frontiers of peaceful 
abundance. It is up to us in the United 
States to demonstrate by our own example the 
tremendous productivity and happiness of a 
general welfare economy. Latin America will 
follow our example faster than we think, and 


as she follows it her economy will benefit 
ours and our economy will benefit hers. Our 
good-neighbor policy should make it possible 
for Latin-American countries to get the good 
points in our experience and to avoid such 
mistakes as we have made. Speaking here In 
Seattle, I may say the.same applies to our re- 
lations with China and Siberia. Here at the 
port which is the closest of all American ports 
to the Far East, it is important to mention 
that general-welfare economics and modern 
technology will make the Far East a market of 
such vast proportions that eventually there 
will be more trade across the Pacific Ocean 
than there once was across the Atlantic. 
Private enterprise is dependent upon these 
broadening markets for its very survival. 

The political aspect of getting full utiliza- 
tion of all our powers is more important in 
some ways even than the economic. By poli- 
tics I mean the mechanism whereby the peo- 
ple, themselves, thinking in terms of the 
needs and the welfare of all of the people, 
make clear their will to the State legislatures 
and to Congress so that the lawmakers will 
serve the people more than they do the high- 
pressure groups which are continually sell- 
ing the people down the river. The people, 
standing for just one thing, namely “the 
maximum use of all our resources in the 
service of the general welfare,” must guide 
Congress to stand for that objective at all 
times and to resist all pressure groups ex- 
cept the one big pressure group—the general 
welfare pressure group. In action this means 
the constituents will have the good sense to 
reelect Congressmen more for their national 
statesmanship than for their service to their 
local groups which are a minority even in the 
particular congressional district. 

The general welfare pressure group must 
believe in democratic planning and must en- 
gage in it at the precinct level, the county 
level, the State level, the regional level. Wall 
Street and the Wall Street stooges say that 
such planning is un-American. I say that 
it is only by such planning that we can pre- 
serve and further develop the American way 
of life. It is only by such planning that we 
can prevent American Fascists from taking 
us over. When I refer to American Fascists 
I mean those who believe that Wall Street 
comes first and the country-second and who 
are willing to go to any length through press, 
radio, and demagog to keep Wall Street safely 
sitting on top of the country. American Fas- 
cists at this very moment are desperately 
striving to control the delegates to the county 
conventions so that they may in turn con- 
trol the delegates to the State and national 
conventions of both parties. 

Operating on the precinct level, the peo- 
ple thoroughly aroused can at any time they 
wish throw the American Fascists out of con- 
trol. They can put the man above the dol- 
lar and march straight up from the precinct 
to the county to the State and to the na- 
tional convention. They can see that the 
right men are nominated for Congress and 
the Senate. They can see that the Congress- 
men and Senators after they reach Washing- 
ton are kept informed and eager to respond 
to Main Street instead of to Wall Street. 
Dollar principles are all right insofar as they 
serve human principles, but when they fail 
in such service they have no meaning except 
to American Fascists. 

The issue is very simple. The question is 
whether the people, keeping themselves fully 
informed, can operate through democratic 
government to keep the national interest 
above the interest of Wall Street. Or will 
the old-line politicians, financed from Wall 
Street, again succeed in making Washington 
the servant of Wall Street. What we need 
in this country is a new partnership in which 
Main Street and Wall Street, as well as 
Washington, will put nothing ahead of all- 
out production in our America of tomorrow. 
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The people can come out on top provided 
they remain continually awake and really 
believe they can have a higher standard of 
security and a higher standard of living and 
if they will not let up in their fight until 
they get what they want and must have. 
They must hold their Congressman responsi- 
ble for getting that higher standard of liv- 
ing. They must make him feel responsible 
at all times to the general weifare and above 
everything to the principle of complete utili- 
zation of all resources, all manpower, all 
skills, in the service of the common man in 
his search for jobs for all. In this fight of 
the people it is quite possible for those who 
control the big corporations to gum up our 
system so that it cannot work. It is possible 
for an incipient American fascism to precipi- 
tate a depression which will defeat all the 
desires of labor and government and most of 
business, Personally, I think they are too 
enlightened today to do a thing of that kind. 
Statements by the presidents of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers indicate 
that they realize there has been a great 
change in the moral as well as the business 
climate. Thousands of businessmen sub- 
scribe wholeheartedly to the principle of full 
utilization. And so I am sure that the man- 
agers controlling our great corporations will 
not deliberately produce a situation where 
there are 20,000,000 men unemployed. 
Nevertheless the people will smash their sys- 
tem unless they are willing to furnish such 
active leadership in wholehearted coopera- 
tion with labor and government as will pre- 
vent serious unemployment. 

We are in for a profound revolution, partly 
as a result of the aftermath of two great wars 
and partly as a result of 150 years of modern 
technology and democratic thinking about 
the rights and duties of man. Those of us 
who realize the inevitability of revolution are 
anxious that it be gradual and bloodless in- 
stead of sudden and bloody. We believe it 
can be gradual and bloodless if the makers of 
public opinion, if the politicians, if the pres- 
sure group leaders will only influence their 
millions of followers on behalf of the public 
good instead of regional and class prejudices. 
It would be simple if light could come down 
from heaven, but we all know that God helps 
those who help themselves. The people them- 
selves will have to educate their leaders on 
behalf of the general welfare, measuring every 
article in the press, every statement over the 
radio, every act of Congress by the one yard- 
stick, “Does this help use all our resources, 
employ all our men, develop all our skills?” 
If the people everywhere hold these judg- 
ments up as a measure, we shall gradually 
find this principle of “goodness” permeating 
our national life like a leaven. In no other 
climate can there be profits for our private 
enterprise economy. We must fight with all 
our might to do this thing. Otherwise we 
shall have a bloody revolution and slavery. 
Time is pressing. Victory will bring problems 
on us so thick and fast that we must he pre- 
pared to make instant and correct decisions. 

Today we can take the necessary steps. To- 
morrow will be too late. We have the re- 
sources, both material and human. We have 
the machines, the tools, and the skills. We 
have evidence of new attitudes with greater 
vision. We have a hundred billion dollars of 
savings. All we need to do is to press for- 
ward in confidence, believing in the complete 
use of all our resources. That confidence 
must come first; once we have it, the many 
specific actions on many specific fronts will 
all add up to a total picture that makes sense. 

But if we do not press forward toward 
total peace in the same complete spirit as 
we have pressed toward total war, the $100,- 
000,000,000 will melt like snow in April and 
the machines and skills will become a mock- 
I can’t overemphasize the time factor. 
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We must have the full employment, total 
use peacetime system ready to begin its 
march the moment the wartime system 
slackens. Halfway measures will produce 
chaos, and a democracy which is afflicted with 
pressure-group sickness does not have the 
vitality to stand that chaos. There is one 
yardstick by which we can judge those who 
would lead us in the future. Are they or 
are they not in favor of using our resources 
to the utmost? When they oppose this or 
that specific program, are they ready with a 
concrete alternative to achieve the same end? 
It is the job of the common man to ask 
these questions again and again in the years 
ahead. 


Job, before he could enter into his period: 


of abundance when he was to be twice as 
rich, had to go through his time of misery 
and then have a change of heart toward God. 
We are not yet through our misery but I 
have faith that we will have sufficient change 
of heart in all sections of the country and 
among all groups of our people to correct 
our pressure group sickness. We are eager 
to save ourselves. It was never easier, and 
it was never more urgent. If all groups know 
how vitally important is a complete full-use 

peace system, if we put the same energy into 
the peace effort as the war effort, all the rest 
will be easy. We are the hope of the world. 
We must set our own house in order so that 
our light may shine as a comfort and a 
beacon to the whole world. 


Red Cross War Fund 
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HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 17, 1944 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter: 

5 JANUARY 31, 1944. 
To the Rabbis of America: 

Your help in connection with our 1943 war 
fund was invaluable. The Jewish people of 
America have always responded loyally and 
generously to our Red Cross appeal. Now, 
as our 1944 war fund appeal approaches, we 
confidently count on the continuance of this 
response. 

Your local Red Cross will share with you 
the details of the 1944 war fund in your 
community. I earnestly request that you 
join again in the Nation-wide observance of 
Red Cross Sabbath on Friday evening, Feb- 
ruary 25, or Saturday, February 26. Chris- 
tian churches will observe Sunday, February 
27. 


The Red Cross is the embodiment of hu- 
man mercy. To keep it at full strength you 
will doubtless be glad to take occasion on 
Red Cross Sabbath to stress again our world- 
wide human need, and will urge on your 
people the privilege of responding generously 
through their local Red Cross chapters. Their 
services as well as their funds will be needed 
during March, 

Our opportunity and responsibility exceeds 
all the heavy demands of earlier years. How- 
ever the war goes, our task will grow heavier, 
not lighter. Even after the conflict ends, the 
Red Cross will have a continuing obligation 
to ex-servicemen and their dependents as well 
as to our armed forces, 

Faithfully yours, 
Norman H. Davis. 


Lincoln Day Address by Hon. Frank B. 
Keefe 
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HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 17, 1944 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Keere) at Cincinnati, on February 
12, 1944: 


Mr. Toastmaster and my fellow Americans, 
I esteem it a rare privilege to be permitted 
to join with you tonight in honoring the 
memory of Abraham Lincoln. This gathering 
is symbolic of the spirit of a free people exer- 
eising even in time of great national crisis 
those fundamental freedoms that are inher- 
ent in our system of constitutional govern- 
ment. I address you as fellow Americans be- 
cause in the present crisis and in the battles 
that lie ahead, we are first of all Americans. 

While these meetings, being held through- 
out the country to honor the memory of Lin- 
coin, are generally held under the auspices of 
Republican organizations, I am profoundly 
convinced that there are untold thousands of 
men and women who may. have heretofore 
been affiliated with the Democratic Party or 
who have been pleased to consider themselves 
independent voters, who are joining with us 
and swelling the ranks of Republican organ- 
izations throughout the country. We are all 
possessed of a passionate and indomitable de- 
termination to see to it that the forces of 
new dealism and radicalism, which have 
steered our Nation to the brink of planned 
state socialism shall be driven from power 
wherever they may be. We welcome these ad- 
ditions to the ranks of those who believe in 
constitutional government and the preserva- 
tion of the American way of life. We are 
especially pleased to note the increasing and 
sustained interest of the women of this coun- 
try in the vexatious problems of government 
which so vitally concern them. The women 
of this country will play an important part in 
determining the policies that will guide our 
Nation in the perilous days that lie ahead. 

We gather here tonight freely and without 
fear or intimidation, We are Americans liv- 
ing in free America. Despite the necessary 
curtailment of some of our peacetime. rights 
and privileges resulting from the necessities 
of the war effort, we are still free to assemble 
to discuss our common problems without 
fear and to petitiom our Government for re- 
dress of any grievances we may have. As 
Americans, we enjoy even today the largest 
measure of liberty and freedom of any people 
in the world. We are proud of our heritage. 
As Republicans, we are loyal to our country 
and its traditions and are determined to pre- 
serve, protect, and defend our way of life. 
Lincoln was a Republican, I am proud that 
I am honored to represent in the Congress of 
the United States the district in which the 
Republican Party was born. 

On March 20, 1854, at the city of Ripon, 
Wis., a group of militant citizens, aroused 
over the burning question of slavery, met and 
with high resolve determined to organize a 
new political party. The men there assem- 
bled were Americans of various political 
faiths. Confronted with a confusion of 
thought quite similar to that which exists 
in the United States today, they determined 
the necessity for full and complete mobiliza- 
tion of the forces of the United States that 
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were opposed to the extension and continua- 
tion of slavery. They adopted the name Re- 
publican for the new party. Because their 
program was sound, they enlisted the aid of 
Horace Greeley, one of the great editors of the 
day. With his tremendous influence, the 
new party was presented to the Nation, and 
on June 6, 1854, the State convention at 
Jackson, Mich., christened the infant party. 
Offers of help and encouragement came from 
many other States. It was the spontaneous 
action of a determined people. On June 17, 
1856, the first national convention of the 
Republican Party met in Philadelphia and 
nominated its candidates for President and 
Vice President. The subsequent history of 
the Republican Party is academic. The dom- 
inant role played by Abraham Lincoln in its 
formative years needs no amplification. The 
party has endured through victory and de- 
feat, through war and peace, as the vehicle 
through which citizens of these United 
States may express their views and attitudes 
on great public questions. 

When Lincoln entered the White House he 
took with him the spirit and hopes of the 
common man. He knew and understood their 
problems. He faced the perils that threatened 
the complete destruction of the Union with- 
out fear and without vacillation. He knew 
that right was right and wrong was wrong. 
He never compromised with justice. The 
presence of human slavery in a nation dedi- 
cated to the cause of freedom for all people 
had burned itself into his very soul. With 
knowledge that he was right, he never wa- 
vered during those critical years. He was no 
opportunist. Despite his profound grief be- 
cause of the devastating effect of civil war, 
he offered any honorable alternative that em- 
bodied preservation of the Union and the 
abolition of slavery. He was a simple man of 
the people. Protected by a rough exterior, 
his heart and soul radiated charity for all 
mankind. He never abused his contemporary 
critics. He charmed them by the pure force 
of his simple faith and logic. When defeat 
on the battle front appeared imminent, and 
when Cabinet officers and generals lost hope, 
an unquenchable faith inspired him to carry 
on to final victory, It is small wonder, there- 
fore, that on this anniversary of his birth, in 
the midst of another great world conflagra- 
tion, worried and confused people gather to 
discuss their common problems and to receive 
inspiration in the hope that we may be able 
to solve these problems with the charity, 
faith, courage, and determination that so 
characterized his life. 

Today, the Republican Party is a virile, ac- 
tive, aggressive, patriotic force in the Nation, 
We are marching on undaunted and unafraid. 
We are determined to win this war at the 
earliest possible moment and with the least 
expenditure of blood and treasure. The Re- 
publican Party represents the true hopes of 
millions of Americans who are determined 
that the wasters and saboteurs of our system 
of constitutional government shall be driven 
from public office at the next November elec- 
tion. 

In the midst of the gravest crisis in history, 
when the very life of the Republic is at 
stake, we again find the same gang of New 
Deal political racketeers agitating for another 
so-called draft of the indispensable man for 
a fourth term. They are being actively aided 
by the British press, the foreign recipients 
of lend-lease, the Communist Party and the 
Committee for Political Action of the C. I. O. 
They have loudly proclaimed the necessity 
for another 4 years of the New Deal. The 
fourth-term candidate says little publicly and 
tries to create the impression that he is too 
busy with the war to even think of politics. 
Let me assure you, however, that Harry Hop- 
kins, Dave Niles, Benny Cohen, Charlie Mich- 
elson, Judge Rosenman, and Felix Frankfur- 
ter, who after all are the real inner cabinet 
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planners, are busy as termites boring in all 
directions in a frantic effort to hang on to 
their badly damaged and whittled scow of 
state. They have decided to toss the slogan 
New Deal overboard. The President has so 
announced. He suggested the slogan for the 
New Deal Party—‘“Win the war.” 

Let it be understood here and now that the 
President of the United States as a candi- 
date for a fourth term has no monopoly on 
the slogan “Win the war.” This slogan was 
adopted long ago by all the people of Amer- 
ica. I conceive it to be a bit of cheap politi- 
cal maneuvering on the part of the fourth- 
term candidate to seek to arrogate to himself 
the authorship of such a slogan. I do not 
question the fact that the fourth-term can- 
didate wants to rid himself of the stigma 
of New Dealism as a slogan in the coming 
campaign. We serve notice upon him and 
those connected with his campaign that he 
cannot fool the American people into the 
belief that he or the New Deal Party have 
any monopoly on the slogan “Win the war.” 
If I were to suggest a slogan for Americans 
and all political parties, it would be “Win 
the war and win the peace.” As a Republi- 
can, I would add a further slogan “Preserve 
constitutional government.” 

I warn the American people not to be 
fooled by any apparent indication that the 
fourth-term candidate has turned completely 
away from his old gang of leftist advisers. 
The same gang are still there. Hopkins is 
still the fair-haired boy. Madam Perkins 
is still there. Eleanor is still there, occa- 
sionally. You get the real facts when you 
recall that at the $100-per-plate Jackson 
Day orgy, recently held at the Mayflower 
Hotel in Washington Vice President WALLACE 
loudly declaimed on the wonders and glories 
of the New Deal and again projected it along 
with his other visionary plans as the basis 
of the milk-and-honey Utopia he sees for 
the future under continued New Deal guid- 
ance, No, my friends, the New Deal, with 
its good and its bad, is very much alive, De- 
spite all statements to the contrary, its office- 
holders and beneficiaries are more busy right 
now planning for the fourth term, pulling 
all wires in that direction, than they are with 
the problem of war or government. 

My fellow Americans, we Republicans have 
no illusions as to our fundamental obliga- 
tion at the present time; we must rise above 
the tangled, snarled, and confused mass of 
crimination and recrimination engendered 
by conflicting social and economic philoso- 
phies and above all dedicate ourselves to the 
task at hand. That task is to win the war. 
That task means that we must all go to work 
and keep at work. That task means that 
some of the New Deal planning for future 
social and economic changes must be laid 
aside. Every obstacle to the war effort must 
be removed. Every dollar of expenditure 
must be dedicated to the task of winning 
the war. This means continued and sus- 


tained work. This means continued and- 


sustained sacrifice. I mean work and sac- 
rifice for all the people—not merely for the 
courageous men and women on the battle 
fronts. It means eternal vigilance behind 
the lines on the home front to see to it that 
even in the face of the necessities of war 
those who for years have sought the dis- 
solution and destruction of our system of 
government shall not be permitted to use 
this emergency as a vehicle and a cloak to 
enable them to carry out their nefarious 
schemes for a planned economy along so- 
Cialistic or communistic lines. We must be 
vigilant to see to it that when we have won 
military victory we shall not have destroyed 
our system of government and liberties that 
are inherent under it. I am not one who 
condemins every aim and attitude of the New 
Deal. Many pieces of legislation have been 
written in the past 10 years which have been 
in the public interest. It is the secret, un- 


disclosed but nonetheless clearly apparent 
purpose to set up a planned economy under 
a system of gradualist development that 
causes us such great concern, 

I wonder sometimes how the American 
people can continue to think as clearly and 


dispassionately as they do when overwhelmed. 
by the constant barrage emanating from 


prejudiced columnists and radio commen- 
tators, who, instead of giving people the truth, 
many times have poured out reams of dis- 
torted and prejudicial misinformation, I am 
amazed that the American people—befuddled 
by the confusion of rationing, price control, 
wage stabilization, job freezing, subsidies, 
agricultural problems, labor disputes, strikes, 
income-tax returns, questionnaires, regula- 
tions, bulletins, and many other perplexing 
and irritating questions—are able to main- 
tain their equilibrium and continue witu 
their respective occupations and view these 
problems with the calmness that we find in- 
herent in the thinking of the majority of our 
people back home. Why can we not have 
some clear-cut clarification of some of these 
problems? Why has not the administration 
given us a clear, unequivocal, and honest 
labor policy? It is nothing short of criminal 
that in the face of the absolute necessity for 
continued production of the implements of 
war thousands of workers are now out on 
strike because of interunion jurisdictional 
disputes that in no way involve wages, hours, 
or working conditions. This intolerable 
situation which the fourth-term candidate 
has made possible by his failure to realisti- 
cally grapple with the problem makes those 
of us whose sons are at the various fighting 
fronts see red. 

Congress has tried time and again to deal 
with this problem, but our efforts have been 
repeatedly balked by the Chief Executive, 
whose desire for continuation in office is ap- 
parently so great that he will not face the 
facts. If the administration had adopted 
a national labor policy when we entered the 
war and had set up one coordinated agency 
to deal with this question instead of some 
25 different Federal agencies muddling with 
the labor problem, I have no doubt that the 
wonderful record which has been generally 
made by labor in the production effort would 
not have been marred so frequently by these 
intolerable and indefensible strikes in vital 
war plants. Labor itself can now clearly see 
that this administration has utterly failed 
to realistically, firmly, and decisively deal 
with this problem. I state again that if we 
are to win this war, we must all go to work 
and stay at work. 

Why was it necessary to fool the people 
and give them the misinformation which 
has been passed out in relation to the sub- 
ject of soldier voting? Can it be possible 
that the overwhelming majority of the House 
of Representatives can be entirely wrong, 
and only the President right on this ques- 
tion? There is not a single Member of Con- 
gress who does not want every man and 
woman in the armed services to vote. We 
insist upon the soldier voting, and resent the 
efforts of certain politicians who are trying 
desperately to vote the soldier. We insist 
upon their having the right to vote in pri- 
maries as well as general elections. The 
President would limit this right merely to 
general elections and thus disenfranchise the 
members of the armed services from voting 
in the highly important primary elections, 
which in many States determine who the 
Representatives in Congress shall be. We 
have insisted that the members of the armed 
services have the right to vote in State and 
local elections. The President’s proposal 
would disenfranchise the members of the 
armed services from voting in State and local 
elections. We have insisted that the mem- 
bers of the armed services be permitted to 
yote a legal ballot that will be counted when 
returned to the local election boards. 
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Under the President's plan, no State could 
count the type of ballot suggested by the 
President. The propaganda agencies of the 
administration have attempted to make the 
people believe that the majority in the Con- 
gress were trying to deny members of the 
armed services their right to vote. It is to 
the everlasting credit of the House of Repre- 
sentatives that its membership, in the face 
of the President’s vicious message, stood up 
courageously and were counted publicly on 
this issue. It is to their everlasting credit 
that they have refused to be a party to the 
clear-cut attempt to control this next elec- 
tion through the medium of a short bobtail 
ballot as proposed by the President. I say 
to you, my friends, that when the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Members of Congress, repre- 
senting all shades of political opinion, speak 
as was indicated by the vote in the House 
on this issue, it is unthinkable that we can 
all be wrong and only the tourth-term can- 
didate be right. 

Why has the attitude of Congress toward 
consumer subsidies and cost of living been 
so grossly misrepresented by the adminis- 
tration? Let me give you some facts: 

I have never met a single Member of Con- 
gress who is not terribly concerned over the 
subject of inflation. Some of the New Deal 
bureaucrats who are speaking most loudly 
about the attitude of Congress had better 
examine their own personal situations first. 
Take the case of Mr. Fred Vinson, He was 
formerly a judge and drew a salary of $12,500 
a year, The President created by Executive 
order the position of Economic Stabilizer, 
He appointed Mr. Vinson to this job and fixed 
the salary at $15,000 per year. Mr. Vinson 
has the power to say whether any wage in- 
creases shall be given to the working people of 
America. Thus, Mr, Vinson received a raise 
in pay of $2,500 a year. That is not all. 
Under Public Law No. 49, passed last year by 
this Democratic Congress over our protests, 
he and every other employee of the Govern- 
ment service was given a so-called cost-of- 
living bonus. In the case of Judge Vinson it 
amounts to $628.32 a year. Thus Mr. Vinson 
stepped from a job at $12,500 a year into a 
job as Economic Stabilizer with a salary 
amounting to $15,628.32 a year. Now, I am 
not complaining because Judge Vinson gets 
this salary. The fact is, however, that what 
is sauce for the goose should be cauce for the 
gander. He has been telling the country 
that an 8-cent-per-hour increase in the wages 
of railroad laboring men who earned an aver- 
age of about 57 cents an hour in 1942 would 
cause inflation. The point I want to make 
is—what do you conceive the morale of the 
railroad workers must be when they learn 
that their demand for an 8-cent-an-hour 
increase was denied by an Economic Stabi- 
lizer who had just received a wage increase 
of $3,128.32 a year? 

Take the case of Chester Bowles, recently 
appointed head of O. P. A. He had been 
receiving $7,138.32 as State administrator of 
O. P. A. in Connecticut. In his new job his 
salary is $12,000 per year, plus $628.32 cost-of- 
living bonus, Thus he received a raise in 
pay of $5,500. I haven't heard either of these 
gentlemen suggest that they ought not to 
accept the Salary raises because they were 
inflationary. Follow on down the line with 
each and every one of these high-salaried 
gentlemen who are so piously speaking about 
the possibilities of uncontrolled inflation. 
Not a word from any of them. None have 
ever refused to take their pay raises. 

The point is that this administration, by 
Public Law No. 49, passed last year, raised 
the pay of 8,000,000 people in Government 
service some 15 percent to 21.6 percent and 
not a word was said about inflation, even 
though hundreds of thousands of salaries 
are in brackets from five to fifteen thousand 
a year. To raise the wages of the nonoper- 
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‘ating group of railroad employees 8 cents an 
hour, even though they had agreed through 
collective bargaining with their employers, 
was determined te be an inflationary move- 
ment. To me, this just does not make sense 
and is typical of the economic planning and 
thinking of the New Deal, If one act is in- 
fiationary, certainly the other is. If one pay 
raise should be denied, certainly the other 
should. Simple justice would demand noth- 
ing less. It would come with much better 
grace, it appears to me, from these highly 
paid executives who are enjoying these tre- 
mendous increases in income, if they would 
say to the American people, “We refuse to 
take these great increases in income because 
we want the burden of fighting inflation to 
be borne with equality by all the people.” 

It should be perfectly obvious to the fixed- 
income and low-salaried groups of this 
country that the hidden part of this plan is 
to keep them satisfied without substantial 
wage increases to meet the increased cost of 
living by promising a roll-back food subsidy. 
Judge Marvin Jones, War Food Administra- 
tor, admits that this so-called roll-back food 
subsidy would in reality amount to about 
3 cents per day. I am just_as conscious of 
the disastrous effects of inflation as any per- 
son can be. There must be some equality, 
however, in this picture. The burden of 
curbing inflation should be placed upon the 
shoulders of Government workers and Gov- 
ernment bureaucrats as well as upon the 
shoulders of the public generally, especially 
the low and fixed-income groups of this 
country. To attempt to satisfy them with 
talk of a roll-back subsidy that at the top 
figure would amount to about 3 cents a day 
in exchange for a much-needed increase in 
wages to meet increased cost of living is an 
insult to the intelligence of the wage earners 
and fixed-income groups in this country. 

Why have we not been able to bring some 
order out of the chaos and confusion of 
O. P. A. regulations? Why is it necessary to 
confuse and confound the people of America 
with this amazing barrage of questionnaires, 
rules, and regulations that are changed and 
amended so frequently that no one knows 
when he is complying with the last order? 
Little bureaucrats, swelled with pride and 
power, are issuing orders that affect the lives 
and welfare of the people of this country only 
to capriciously revoke them or amend them 
with unlimited addenda until even a Phila- 
delphia lawyer would find it difficult to keep 
up with the continued changes. Neither 
business, management, labor, nor agriculture 
knows from one day to the next just what 
to expect. Let me illustrate: 

A farm woman buys a bushel of feed corn 
from a retail feed dealer in my town. She 
paid $1.35. A week later she bought another 
bushel of feed corn from another dealer and 
paid $1.55. She could not understand this 
variation in price. Disturbed over the situa- 
tion, she went to the local rationing board 
with a simple question, “What is the ceiling 
on feed corn in this county?” The rationing 
officials being themselves overwhelmed with 
the voluminous mass of regulations and or- 
ders issued by O. P. A., were unable to answer 
that simple question. She was advised that 
they would refer her question to the officials 
of the district rationing office. She was told 
to come back in a few days, when they would 
perhaps have an answer to her simple ques- 
tion. When she returned a week later, the 
secretary of the local rationing board 
handed her a letter from the district ration- 
ing authority. This letter was in answer to 
her question. What sort of answer did she 
get? The district office of O. P. A. is sup- 
posed to have all of the knowledge and ap- 
parently they were also stumped by this very 
difficult question. They advised that in sub- 
stance the answer to the simple question, 
“What is the ceiling price on feed corn in 
this county?” involved a great many factors 


that would have to be determined before a 
correct answer could be given. 

First, was the dealer from whom she pur- 
chased the feed corn a wholesaler or a retailer? 
Second, was the dealer located in a primary 
or secondary market? Third, what was the 
carload freight rate on feed corn from Min- 
neapolis to point of delivery? Fourth, what 
were the handling charges to get the feed 
corn into the distributor's place of business? 
Fifth, vaat was the moisture content of the 
corn? Etc., etc. Imagine the mental con- 
fusion and disgust of this good farm woman 
when she read this letter.coming from an 
agency of her government. We know of few, 
if any, real Americans who do not thoroughly 
believe in the necessity for rationing and 
the necessity for price control. An over- 
whelming number of Republicans in the 
House voted for rationing and for price con- 
trol as instruments essential to the fight 
against uncontrolled inflation. To charge 
that Republicans haye been derelict in their 
duty in this fight against inflation is to state 
an untruth. The new chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee in a recent 
speech at Birmingham, Ala., made this 
astounding charge: 

“The opposition must answer to the charge 
of making capital of the inconveniences 
necessitated by such things as rationing and 
price control. It has sought to turn the 
laborer against the farmer and the farmer 
against the city dweller.” 

Imagine this statement from the new 
political master mind of the New Deal, It 
is simply false. We have never complained 
of rationing or price control as such. We 
have denounced the administration of these 
programs and the arrogant failure of O. P. A. 
to comply with plain mandates from the 
Congress. We have denounced the little com- 
munistic bureaucrats who are to be found in 
the legal bureaus and economic agencies of 
O. P. A. and who are more determined to con- 
trol little business and profits than they ever 
were to control prices or rationing. 

The Republican Party need make no ap- 
peal to the American people in reference to 
the inconveniences necessitated by such 
things as rationing and price control. The 
great wave of resentment that has arisen 
spontaneously from all classes of our people 
is apparently worrying the New Deal. Most 
of the new blood in O. P. A., many of whom 
are trying to do a good job, are constantly 
apologizing for the action of their predeces- 
sors in office. I am sure that we do not need 
to appeal to the thousands of small business- 
men who have been ruined by the capricious 
and unlawful regulations and orders of 
O. P. A. We do not have to appeal to the 
millions of citizens who have been shameful- 
ly mistreated by the unnecessary dictatorial 
actions of the O. P. A. We do not have to 
appeal to the farmers, the stockmen and cat- 
tle raisers, the butchers and food processors 
who have felt the whiplash of unnecessary 
New Deal bureaucracy. No, Mr. Hannegan, 
your attempt at Birmingham and any other 
similar attempts to smear the Republican 
Party on this issue is bound to boomerang. 
Consider for a moment the last part of the 
statement quoted from the chairman of the 
New Deal National Committee, where he says: 
“It has sought to turn the laborer against 
the farmer and the farmer against the city 
dweller.” Coming from the chief political 
spokesman of the New Deal, this statement 
is indeed pitiful. No party in the history 
of this Nation has ever stirred up such vio- 
lent hatreds as has the New Deal. Labor has 
been stirred up against management. Labor 
has been stirred up against the farmer. Con- 
sumers have been arrayed against the pro- 
ducers. I say to you, my fellow Americans, 
if this is the best argument the new political 
genius of the New Deal can muster in justi- 
fication of their miserable failures on the 
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domestic front, then indeed their fourth- 
term campaign is sure to collapse when the 
pitiless spotlight of publicity and analysis is 
turned upon it. 

Amazing as it may be, these little bureau- 
crats that get control of a little agency (and 
we have thousands of them in Washington 
and scattered from coast to coast through- 
out the country) are all jealous of their own 
prerogatives, They want to build up as big 
an agency as they can. Their pay under 
Civil Service rules depends, among other 
things, upon the number of employees under 
their direction. So the slogan seems to be 
“Start in a small way and build and build, 
employ and employ and employ, and spend 
and spend and spend.” I say to you, my fel- 
low Americans, that until we get a house- 
cleaning from top to bottom, I see no relief 
in sight. 

Being a member of the Appropriations 
Committee of the House, I certainly am cog- 
nizant of the desperate situation that faces 
our Nation in its fiscal policies. One thing 
must be understood. We are in this war to 
the bitter end and we must spend whatever 
is necessary to see it through to final victory. 
The New Deal planners, however, are not sat- 
isfled with confining their activities to the 
direction of the war effort. The little, self- 
seeking planners that hide in the background 
have one scheme after another designed to 
catch votes through the expenditure of un- 
told billions of dollars for the promotion of 
new socialistic plans. If we are to continue 
as a nation we must think courageously and 
honestly of the financial problems that con- 
front us. The national debt at the end of the 
next fiscal year, June 30, 1945, according to 
the President’s own budget, will be at least 
$257,000,000,000. 

It is freely predicted that the national debt 
at the end of the war effort will be in excess 
of $300,000,000,000. No one can predict with 
certainty just where it will end. Assuming 
a national debt of even $300,000,000,000 and 
an average interest rate of 2 percent, the 
interest charge and the personnel charge for 
servicing that debt will be at least six and 
one-half billion dollars, This sum must be 
raised in taxes, together with all other funds 
necessary to maintain our Civil and Military 
Establishment. This will require a national 
income of tremendous proportions in the 
post-war period. To insure that national 
income will require that our factories work 
at full capacity with full employment. This 
will necessitate a tremendous consumption 
of consumers’ goods and durable materials. 
It is expected that in order to stimulate the 
purchase of consumer goods at the end of the 
war the people of America will seek to re- 
deem their savings in the form of War bonds 
in order to purchase the consumer goods. 
These bonds are a direct obligation of the 
Treasury and must be paid 100 cents on the 
dollar when offered for redemption. Assume, 
if you will, that a considerable proportion of 
the people who wish to buy automobiles, re- 
frigerators, build homes, etc., surrender their 
bonds for redemption in order to obtain the 
cash, Where will the Treasury get the money? 

The Treasury Department must and will 
redeem these bonds, either through the sale 
of refunding bonds or by printing money 
under the present authority of law. Either 
way will present a tremendous problem. 
With nearly 60 percent of the deposit liability 
of all the banks of the country invested in 
Government bonds, with all of the Govern- 
ment trust funds, unemployment compensa- 
tion, old-age and survivors’ insurance, na- 
tional-service insurance, civil-service-retire- 
ment funds, etc., all invested in United States 
Government bonds, with the funds of insur- 
ance companies and trust companies and 
excess funds of municipalities and building- 
and-loan associations invested in Government 
bonds, it is perfectly clear that there must 
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never be any shrinkage in the value of these 
securities. 

The American people must realize that the 
full faith and credit of the Government of 
the United States and everything we own 
and can produce are security for the ultimate 
payment of these bonds. There is nothing 
more behind the cash that some people hide 
in their safety-deposit boxes than there is 
behind a United States Government bond. 
We must have no run on the Treasury of 
the United Stetes through the offer of bonds 
for redemption. The large percentage of pur- 
chasers of E bonds, who are offering them for 
redemption right now should realize that 
those bonds are as safe as is the United 
States Government itself. I am one of those 
who believe that, desperate as the fiscal situ- 
ation appears, we can solve our fiscal prob- 
lems with sound men in control of the des- 
tiny of our Nation. It will mean hard and 
sustained work and sacrifice, but as against 
repudiation of the Government faith and 
credit, Iam convinced that the overwhelming 
majority of the American people will insist 
on making all necessary sacrifices. I say to 
you, however, that we will never solve our 
fiscal problems if the dreamers of the Hop- 
kins type are permitted to continue to plan 
our future. I am not opposed, nor is the 
Republican Party opposed, to social change 
and social betterment. I want no return to 
the so-called good old days when special 
entrenched privilege plundered and raped the 
resources of our Nation and used the people 
as mere pawns in the development and ac- 
cumulation of private wealth. On the other 
hand, we must realize that if we are to work 
out our fiscal salvation, we must put an end 
to the continuation of the expenditure of 
billions of dollars in the promotion of untried 
dreams and schemes of social planners who 
have no acquaintance with the realities of life 
and who apparently give no thought to where 
the money is coming from to achieve their 
ideals. : 

As Republicans, we want a government in 
which constitutional processes shall prevail. 
We want a government where there shall be 
freedom to work, freedom to save, freedom to 
engage in business or agriculture or the 
professions, freedom from the blighting hold 
and influence of excessive and unnecessary 
Government regulation and direction. We 
want a government in which the greatest 
freedom of individual action shall be as- 
sured; where the Government acts as a stern 
judicial referee or umpire to see to it that 
elements of special privilege are restrained 
and controlled. 

Yes, my fellow Americans, we are facing 
a desperate situation. Take a look at the 
lame-duck politicians whom the people have 
repudiated at the polls. The third- and 
fourth-term candidate has not forgotten 
them. Most of them have been placed in posi- 
tions of great power and authority by Execu- 
tive appointment. Thus, they can carry on 
their schemes and programs to control the 
lives and fortunes of the people of America in 
administrative agencies of government in a 
manner unrestrained and far beyond their 
power to do as elected public officials. I 
think it a sad commentary upon our system 
of government that these men, repudiated 
at the polls by the people, can be in such 
large numbers rewarded by Executive ap- 
pointment to important positions in judicial 
and administrative departments of govern- 
ment, there to carry on the same policies 
with increasing effectiveness which the voters 
themselves back home have renounced. 

Let me hurriedly discuss the results of 
such a policy: Mr. WALLACE, in a recent speech 
at Los Angeles, declaimed on the dangers 
of domestic fascism which face the country. 
The President, in a message to the Congress 
dated September 17, 1943, said: “We shall 
not be able to claim that we have gained 


total victory in this war if any vestige of 
fascism in any of its malignant forms is 
permitted to survive anywhere in the world.” 
Speaker after speaker, commentator after 
commentator, writer after writer, are con- 
stantly alluding to the presence of Fascist 
tendencies, Fascist policies, and Fascist groups 
in this country. I wonder if the American 
people are not being pushed around by this 
barrage. I have no quarrel with those who 
seek to wipe out fascism. I want fascism 
stamped out wherever it raises its ugly head. 
However, we should understand what we are 
talking about. 

The best definition that I have been able 
to find states that fascism is the type of 
government in which a small group controls 
the military, governmental, economic, and 
cultural life of the people. Pure fascism, 
therefore, means a centralization of power 
in the hands of one man or a small group of 
men, who by their directives and decrees 
control and rule the lives, liberty, and for- 
tunes of the people. It is a philosophy based 
upon the theory that the individual is sub- 
servient to the state and as such is willing to 
exchange his liberty and freedom for a prom- 
ise of so-called social security, I ask you, 
my fellow citizens, in the light of these ac- 
cepted definitions of the term “fascism,” 
whether or not it is perfectly clear that true 
fascism is in fact entrenching itself in the 
vitals of our own system of government un- 
der the auspices of the New Deal. I am fear- 
ful that a new political gangsterism has been 
developed in this country which seeks to in- 
clude as Fascists all individuals or organiza- 
tions who dare to express dissent from the 
existing New Deal order. Today the word 
“Fascist” is being bandied about by many 
self-styled liberals in order to cloak and cover 
their own political bigotry. 

It will be recalled that only a few years 
ago, the word “Red” or “Bolshevik” was used 
in much the same way. Certain new politi- 
cal gangsters who seek to import foreign ide- 
ologies into our American system are using 
what they conceive to be a very clever tech- 
nique. These racketeers are demanding the 
suppression of this or that group of Ameri- 
cans, because it is claimed that they are 
Fascists or that their principles are moti- 
vated by Fascist tendencies, This group is 
constantly engaged in well-organized and 
well-financed political intimidation with 
only one purpose in mind—namely, to keep 
the New Deal in power and gradually, by 
boring from within, to establish by a process 
of gradualism, a planned socialized economy. 
I want to warn you that this group is busy 
working day and night. They gloss over the 
development of true fascist tendencies in 
our own domestic economy and divert at- 
tention from the plain facts by constant ref- 
erence to the terrors of fascism abroad. I 
say to you that the constant grasp for power 
of a well-entrenched small group of this 
country, the constant growth of federalized 
bureaucracy, the constant demand for great- 
er and further Federal control—the con- 
stant destruction of State sovereignty, to- 
gether with the arrogant contempt of New 
Deal radicals for any semblance of constitu- 
tional authority, represent in my humble 
judgment the purest fascistic threats that 
face the American people. 

Is it not high time, therefore, that we wake 
up as citizens and critically examine the 
Fascist character of many executive actions. 
The attempt to pack the Supreme Court, the 
attempt to purge from the Congress any 
opposition, the attempt by Executive order 
to override the express will of Congress, the 
expenditure of public funds in defiance of 
the express will of Congress, the Executive 
defiance of the efforts of Congress to exclude 
subversive individuals from the Federal pay 
roll, all indicate pure Fascist tendencies. It 
comes with poor grace, therefore, in my judg- 
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ment, for the Vice President and his left wing 
radicals in the Government to talk about 
fascism when their very program indicates 
their desire to establish a country in which a 
small group or one individual controls the 
military, governmental, economic, and cul- 
tural life of the people. 

Take your Declaration of Independence and 
read it. Listen to the*complaints that were 
registered then of the Fascistic acts of an in- 
tolerable king, Jefferson listed them in lan- 
guage that should impress every American 
with the familiarity of conditions then and 
today. Listen to a few of their complaints. 

“He has made judges dependent on his will 
alone for the tenure of their offices and the 
amount and payment of their salaries. He 
has erected a multitude of new offices and 
sent hither swarms of new officers to harass 
our people and eat out of their substance. 
He has rendered the military independent of 
and superior to civil power. He has com- 
bined with others to subject us to a jurisdic- 
tion foreign to our Constitution and un- 
acknowledged by our laws. He has refused 
his assent to laws the most wholesome and 
necessary for the public good.” 

Today, due to the abject surrender of leg- 
islative responsibilities by New Deal Con- 
gresses, we are now being ruled as a pecple 
from above by a multitude of directives 
and regulations issued by a grasping, giant 
bureaucracy, This above all things is typical 
fascism. We are being ruled by the whims, 
attitudes, and caprices of mere men who 
owe no responsibility to an electorate but 
whose orders nevertheless have the full force 
and effect of law. These bureaucratic agen- 
cies of government being operated by mere 
human beings are lustful in their grasp for 
power. The result has been a duplication 
and multiplication and confusion of powers, 
all of which has resulted in a situation where 
the people of the Nation are now at long 
last beginning to realize what being ruled 
by mere men instead of law really means. 
I fully realize that in order to conduct a 
successful global war, great grants of power 
necessary for quick decision must be lodged 
in the Executive. The difficulty, however, 
arises from the fact that this complexity 
of bureaucratic control over the lives and 
fortunes of the people of America, much of 
it unrelated tothe war effort, was well under 
way under the New Deal long before Pearl 
Harber, Exigencies of war have only added 
to the lust and grasp for more and more 
power. Is it not clear, therefore, that this 
centralization of power in the hands of the 
Executive who is surrounded by a small group 
of “inner cabinet” advisers, results in effect 
in the placing in the hands of one man or 
a small group of men the power to control 
the lives, liberty, and fortunes of the people? 

Does this not present a situation, Mr. 
WALLAcE, which meets every accepted test 
of fascist government? The defenders of 
this philosophy will immediately exclaim 
that it was accomplished through the me- 
dium of democratic processes and that it 
is expanded and continued only because of 
the exigencies of war. While I am not un- 
mindful of the shameful and abject sur- 
render by New Deal Congresses in the 
10 years, I am convinced that the influence 
of Executive pressure manifested through the 
medium of tempting Federal judgeships and 
other juicy jobs, patronage, Treasury raids, 
useless spending, and the usual trappings 
of the spoils system, has done away with 
much of the semblance of democratic process 
in the time before the war when these great 
grants of power were abjectly transferred to 
the Executive. 

My fellow citizens, the American people 
are willing to sweat and to serve and to 
sacrifice in order to win this war and secure 
u just and lasting peace, We are disturbed, 
however, by the fact that this pattern of 
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government now in vogue, most of ft legally 
supposed to be temporary in character, may 
become a permanent pattern of government 
under a system of planned and controlled 
economy. There must be no interference 
with the necessary controls and regimenta- 
tion incident to the successful prosecution 
of the war effort. It must be made clear, 
however, that we do not intend to per- 
manently submit to the surrender of our 
fundamental rights when peace and order 
shall have been restored to the world. We 
insist that assurances be given that the pat- 
tern of government incident to national 
crises shall not be insidiously fastened upon 
us as a permanent pattern of government. 
We in this Nation want to be governed by 
law and not by the whims and caprices of 
mere men. We fully realize the responsi- 
bility of government in providing for human 
welfare. We know that governments are in- 
stituted to protect the people against special 
privileges and that as conditions change and 
society becomes more complex, it becomes the 
duty and obligation of government through 
the enactment of just and equitable laws 
passed by the people’s representatives, to 
provide for justice and equality of oppor- 
tunity. We conceive it to be the duty of the 
Government not to act in the role of tyrant 
and master through the issuance of executive 
decrees but rather to provide safeguards for 
freedom of action and freedom to work by 
assuming the role of constant arbiter be- 
‘tween human rights and special privilege. 

To whom shall we turn for relief from the 
‘agonizing specter which confronts us? I 
say to you that the revitalized Republican 
Party offers the only solution. To say that 
there is only 1 man to lead us out of this 
morass is to stultify the genius of 135,000,000 
people. America has a host of outstanding 
men and women who have ability who can 
be called to the public service. If America 
is to be saved, if freedom and liberty under 
a constitutional government is to survive, 
then the wasters and saboteurs must be 
turned out. This is your job and mine, 
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. Mr. ROCKWELL. Mr. Speaker, under. 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Albuquerque (N. Mex.) Journal of 
January 16, 1944: | 


RADIO OWNERSHIP - 

Newspapers are not to be denied radio 
ownership merely because they are news- 
papers, the Federal Communications Com- 
mission has decided after consideration of 
the matter over a period of 2 years. The 
decision says, however, that diversification 
of control will be encouraged. 

The Commission made an extended study 
of che subject, recognizing the problem in- 
volved in the broader field of the media of 
mass communications and the importance 
‘of avoiding monopoly of the avenues of 
communicating fact and opinions to the 
public. But it reached the conclusion that 
it should not deny a license merely because 
the applicant is engaged or interested in a 
particular type of business, but rather that 
licensing of stations should be considered 


from the standpoint of public service and 
public interest. 

The Commission’s decision is in line with 
various court decisions which have held the 
present Communications Act does not em- 
power the Commission to discriminate 
against any class in the issuance of licenses. 
Its findings and a summary of the evidence 
it collected is being sent to the Senate and 
House which have radio legislation under 
consideration. 

The decision appears to take a sensible 
view of the subject and the public interest 
considerations. 


United: States Army Discharge Policy 
Must Be Changed—Bitterness, Unmer- 
ited Disgrace, Civilian Future Jeopard- 
ized—Result From Present Stupid 
Policy—Veterans’ Publication, Stars 
and Stripes, Attacks “Conditional Dis- 
charges” and Pleads To Give Soldier 
the Opportunity To State His Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 17, 1944 
Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 


‘urgent that this Congress, that the Mili- 


tary Affairs Committee of the House, 
immediately call in the high-ranking of- 


ficers of the Army, and investigate and 


find out who is responsible for the stupid 
and senseless policy that is now being 
practiced in discharging men from the 
armed services.. Under the present 
policy many a good man is being cash- 
iered out of the service just because a 
superior officer does not want him 


‘around. 


If the Army is overloaded with officers 
in certain branches of the service and it 


‘is necessary to discharge several thou- 


sand of them, then notice and publica- 
tion should be given to the public gener- 
ally, and particularly to the family and 
friends of the so-called reclassified men, 
so that the stigma of unmerited shame 
and disgrace does not follow them in 
civilian life. Capable and efficient young 
officers with their whole life before them 
are being eased out of the armed services 
for any minor or inconsequential infrac- 
tion of regulations, without these officers 
being given an opportunity to enjoy the 
right to face their accusers. The accus- 
ing officers may hide behind depositions 
and sworn statements, and the accused 


Is denied the right to examine his accus- 


ers on the charges, which are oftentimes 


trivial, if not entirely false. 
Let us be frank, honest, and decent 


about this matter of discharges. It 
means everything to the young man in 
the service. How can he ever explain to 
his family, friends, and associates that 
he was honorably discharged, and then 
his commission and uniform taken away 
from him? Especially now, at a time 
when the Army has requested the induc- 
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tion of pre-Pearl Harbor fathers. How 
can a young officer explain his return to 
civilian life? To me, this whole proce- 
dure is cruel and unfair. It will lead to 
a break-down in morale and to much bit- 
terness and unhappiness. How would 
you feel if you were a young man 24 years 
of age and had enjoyed a splendid record 
in high school, in college, and then in 
officers’ candidate school, and rose from 
private to first lieutenant, and if you had 
put your whole heart and soul into your 
work? Yes; I ask, how would you feel 
if you were kicked out without any gen- 
eral explanation to the public and were 
returned to civilian life, only to be draft- 
ed again by your local draft board to 
reenter the service as a private? Mr. 
Speaker, the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee must act immediately and stop 
this disgraceful procedure. 

At this time T wish to include in my 
remarks an editorial which appeared in 
big; bold type on -the first page of the 
veterans’ publication Stars and Stripes 
on February 17, 1944: 


A technical sergeant out on the west coast 
has asked the National Tribune to “go to bat” 
for the boys who are receiving questionable 
discharges from the armed ‘services: He is 
not concerned much about men or women 
who have been discharged dishonorably after 
general or summary courts martial, but he ‘is, 
with many others, worried about several types 
of discharges being handed out willy-nilly by 
discharge officers, discharges that mean 
separation from the Army or Navy with a 
certificate citing neither honorable nor 
dishonorable service. 

For many years the veterans’ organizations 
have been confronted with demands for a 
house cleaning in War and Navy Department 
application of discharge regulations and pro- 
cedure. In the good old days before red 
tape was so popular, a man was separated 
from his uniform with a paper showing his 
service to country was concluded either 
honorably or dishonorably, and so recorded 
on his certificate, or with a bobtail that was 
a sort of a toss up, meaning that service 
performed was neither and that the holder 
had just better devote his energies to some 
‘other field of endeavor. 

Nowadays; things are different, So-called 
efficiency experts have wormed into the sery- 
ices and they are trying to run them about 
as their brothers in distress are gumming 
things up in other departments of govern- 
ment; they are having less success because 
we still have some generals and admirals 
with enough good old-fashioned intestinal 
fortitude to cut their way through red tape 
and win wars, but they are causing trouble. 
And we have with us a new brand of medical 
experts, styled psychiatrists, whom we are 
compelled to admire if for no other reason 
‘than that their profession is so special it 
takes a lunatic to appreciate them. 

‘The net result is that in the Army the three 
usual systems of discharge call for more than 
a dozen controlling regulations. The Navy's 
three types of discharge are regulated by 15 
definitions, and the Marine Corps’ 4 kinds 
require application of 18 different definitions. 
Even though it appears that in many in- 
stances strictly honorable discharges are re- 
served for old-line regulars, we point to these 
conditions for the sole purpose of calling at- 
tention to injustices that can and do obtain 
as a result of discharges being handed out 
by inexperienced persons. The result is that 
some men who have only mildly offended and 
some sick and disabled men are being un- 
fairly branded for life. Once an error has 
been made—and the margin for error is 
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great—it takes a special act of Congress to 
make a correction and, when such applica- 
tion is made, the service department con- 
cerned must recommend against approval, 
and will not actually correct the records even 
when special relief bills are enacted. 

Under stress of conditions in modern war- 
fare, it is possible to err greatly. Our atten- 
tion nas been called to two instances at 
point. R—— enlisted in the Navy in an 
eastern State on the day after Pearl Harbor, 
He served on a cruiser that was shot up in 
the South Pacific on August 9, 1942, and he 
‘was wounded and hospitalized. Surveyed by 
a medical board January 14, 1943, he was dis- 
charged as “undesirable,” the Navy's equiva- 
lent of a discharge without honor. There 
are probably thousands more like R who 
have faithfully served their country in war. 
He may have deserved his type of discharge 
but we believe that the weight of evidence 
is not against him. His offense was probably 
the act of a sick man, but the Navy has no 
power to correct that discharge no matter 
what facts are adduced. 

C—— enlisted September 16, 1940, served 
in the South Pacific for a year, wears many 
ribbons on his breast and was recommended 
to train for a commission because of out- 
standing talents, but on January 19, 1943, 
he was let out with a blue discharge—with- 
out honor—and is living under a cloud of 


suspicion that must be borne as a cross for 


the rest of his life unless something is done 
about it. Perhaps the Army was right in 
this instance, but C—— is only one of many 
whose disabilities may well be blamed on a 
mild infringement of discipline that results 
in a discharge other than honorable. The 
Army cannot make a correction of its records 
without an act of Congress. : 

During wartime the armed services are not 
supposed to produce sissies, Men are taught 
to hate and to kill. Discipline there must 
be, but peacetime discipline is not conducive 
to the development of fighting men, and in 
the type of war these men now fight, with 
insignia and distinctive uniforms discarded, 
one finds it difficult to distinguish between 
officer and enlisted man. Doubtless this and 
similar conditions are recognized to some de- 
gree in judging delinquencies, but human 
nature being what it is, there is much room 
for errors of Judgment. 

For several years the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars have tried to obtain congressional ap- 
proval of boards of review in the Army and 
Navy before which men with blue discharges 
or their equivalent might appear, with ac- 
credited representatives, to fairly present 
their claims with a chance for correction of 
records in the calm and unbiased atmosphere 
of justice. Nothing has ever come of their 
search for fairness. While we do not think 
the provisions are worded clearly enough, the 
American Legion looks for similar relief in its 
omnibus bill now pending before both House 
and Senate. This agitation of the veterans 
has already brought about one modification 
by the Navy, but there is much room for fur- 
ther improvement all around. 

Many a good man has been cashiered out of 
the services just because a superior officer did 
not want him around. Courts martial in 
theory give a man his day to defend himself, 
but in practice an officer named to defend an 
alleged culprit still owes his allegiance to 
‘superiors, and his heart is not always in his 
defense arguments. Decisions reached are 
often far from equitable. Discharges by 
courts martial are few as compared with 
those handed out promiscuously by discharge 
officers and based alone on questionable and 
prejudiced records. Here the opportunity for 
error is much greater. 

We do not by any means suggest that all 
conditional discharges are questionable, or 
that court findings are wrong, but there is no 
doubt whatever that mistakes are made in all 


branches of the service. Our men are fight- 
ing to preserve constitutional rights. Among 
them are the right to be tried by a jury of 
peers and the privilege of being faced by 
accusers. Fair and competent boards of 
review, preferably divorced from the service 
departments, should be set up. These boards 
should have authority to change, correct, or 
modify any discharge in accord with facts 
presented, and those accused should have the 
right of competent and friendly advice. The 
Congress, in fairness, should act now. It 
should pass a general bill with provisions to 
direct that changes in discharge records be 
made in accordance with facts, and such a 
bill should have the encouragement of War 
and Navy officials. 


The Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 17, 1944 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp,:I 
include the following address which I 
delivered over the radio on February 12, 
1944: -~ 


Good evening, ladies and gentlemen, this 
evening I propose to talk to you about the 
much discussed question of soldier voting. 
It has occupied a good part of the time of 
both Houses of Congress in the last fortnight. 
It was the subject of a special message by 
the President to Congress, and it has been 
widely discussed by the press. Unfortu- 
nately many newspaper articles have shown 
little understanding either of the legal or 
practical aspects of the problem, For that 
reason the press has been less helpful to 
the people than on any issue since I have 
been in Congress. 

If all our soldiers were within the conti- 
nental limits of the United States, the diffi- 
culties of soldier voting would be unimpor- 
tant. Probably no one would question the 
adequacy of State absent voting laws and 
there would be no pressure on Congress to 
pass legislation. The difficulty arises when 
we come to garnering the votes of let us 
say 5,000,000 men overseas in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, South America, and Australia, to say 
nothing of the large islands like Iceland and 
New Guinea, the small islands like Tarawa 
and Kwajalein, and big and little ships at 
sea. 
The plain fact of the matter is that until 
Just lately the possibility of having absent 
voting on such a global scale never occurred 
to anyone. The whole idea of relaxing our 
electoral laws to permit of absent voting 
at all is a fairly new one. Maine's absent 
voting law dates from 1921. Many States’ 
absent voting laws are more recent than 
ours. At best, absent voting dispenses with 
some of the safeguards of secrecy and isola- 
tion that we can throw about a polling place 
at home, where curtained booths offer pri- 
vacy, and the police can enforce laws against 
solicitation or corruption of the voter. 

So great are the difficulties of soldier voting 
overseas that the War Department at one 
time openly opposed it. Thus, as lately as 
September 8, 1942, Secretary Stimson wrote, 
“The War Department is opposed to the au- 
thorization of voting by members of the 
armed forces serving outside the United States 
or in Alaska.” 

And in the last war, on April 17, 1918, Act- 
ing Secretary of War Crowell wrote: “After 
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a most careful consideration of this entire 
matter, the War Department is of the opinion 
that it is neither advisable nor desirable to 
allow soldiers in the theater of war to vote. 
‘Their votes cannot be taken without seriously 
interfering with the military efficiency of our 
fighting forces.” 

These letters, written before the beginning 
of the present political controversy, sufi- 
ciently evidence the practical difficulties in- 
volved, 

When we come to the legal aspects of the 
subject we find section 2 of article I of the 
Federal Constitution which places the quali- 
fication of voters entirely within the juris- 
diction of the States. “The House of Repre- 
sentatives,” it provides, shall be composed 
of Members chosen every second year by the 
people of the several States, and the electors 
in each State shall have the qualifications 
requisite for electors of the most numerous 
branch of the State legislature.” The Fed- 
eral Constitution also provides (art. I, sec. 
4) that “The times, places, and manner of 
holding elections for Senators and Repre- 
sentatives shall be prescribed in each State by 
the legislature thereof; but the Congress may 
at any time by law make or alter such regula- 
tions, except as to places of choosing Sena- 
tors.” Note that this language relates to the 
holding of the elections but not as to who 
may vote thereat, 

Accordingly anyone who takes the Consti- 
tution seriously must feel that any legislation 
passed by Congress setting up Federal stand- 
ards as to who shall vote or where elections 
for Senator shall be held will be unconstitu- 
tional and void. 

To be sure, some. people say, "This is war. 
Let’s not take the Constitution too literally. 
Let us invoke the war powers of Congress.” 
The same argument was made after the Civil 
War and the United States Supreme Court 
said: “The Constitution of the United States 
is a law for rulers and people equally in war 
and in peace, and covers with the shield of 
its protection all classes of men at all times 
under all circumstances, No doctrine in- 
volving more pernicious consequences was 
ever invented by the wit of man than that any 
of its provisions can be suspended during any 
of the great exigencies of government. Such 
a doctrine leads directly to anarchy or des- 
potism * . 

From what I have said it should be plain 
that the granting to soldiers overseas not of 
the right to vote but of the opportunity to 
exercise the right to vote is a matter of prac- 
ical difficulty. If the opportunity granted is 
to cast an illegal ballot, then it is of no value. 
If the opportunity granted is to be an oppor- 
tunity to vote legally, then the States must 
pass on the qualifications of the voters, nota- 
bly with respect to age, registration, and resi- 
dence, and also on the validity of the ballot, 

Notwithstanding all these legal and practi- 
cal obstacles, I know of no one in Congress 
who does not wish and has not wished to give 
the soldiers the opportunity to cast a legal 
and honest vote. All rumors and accusations 
to the contrary are false and misleading. 

The accusations by the President that some 
Members of Congress were trying to prevent 
the soldiers from voting was hotly resented 
by many Congressmen who were conscien- 
tiously concerned by the difficulties, both 
legal and practical, of the soldier-vote prob- 
lem. 

The Senate just before Christmas passed 
the McClellan-Eastland bill, which provided 
for voting under State absent ballot laws, 

In the House last week the bill which came 
from the House committee simply recom- 
mended to the several States appropriate leg- 
islation to make their absent voting laws 
available to soldiers, and further provided 
that the Federal authorities should carry 
the absent ballots to all soldiers who applied 
therefor on post cards to be furnished by the 
Government which the States were asked to 
accept as legal applications for absentee bal- 
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lots. There is a further recommendation 
that the weight and size of the State ballots 
be diminished to permit of ready carriage 
by air mail. All over the country the States 
are revising their laws to meet this emer- 
gency. There are only a few States in which 
this cannot be done. Texas has a constitu- 
tional provision against soldiers voting and 
Kentucky and New Mexico by constitution 
forbid absent voting. 

The alternative provision offered in the 
House to the committee bill-contained sub- 
stantially the same provisions as the com- 
mittee bill but also provided for a so-called 
Federal ballot to be uniform for all soldiers 
but designed to enable the soldier to vote 
only for President, Vice President, Senator, 
and Congressman. Because this Federal bal- 
lot made no provision for a vote for State 
officers it came to be referred to as the bob- 
tailed ballot. 

A Maine soldier voting the bobtailed ballot 
for President and Vice President in Novem- 
ber could not vote for Congressman, because 
in Maine Congressmen are elected with the 
State ticket in September. On that account 
the Federal ballot would disfranchise Maine 
voters not only on the State ticket but also 
on Congress. It would be useless in 37 other 
State elections being held in 1944. 

But to my mind the most serious defect of 
the bobtailed ballot is that it is only a blank 
containing at the top the party names but 
not the names of any candidates. On this 
account I have elsewhere referred to the bob- 
tailed ballot as an electoral monstrosity. The 
soldier being presented with such a ballot 
would not be able to tell from the ballot itself 
who were the rival candidates and he might 
very easily not have this information from 
any other source. On this account he would 
have a tendency either to write in the most 
familiar political name that he knew or else 
treat the ballot as something of a joke and 
vote for anyone whose name occurred to him. 

While it would be possible to print a Fed- 
eral ballot bearing the names of the candi- 
dates for President and Vice President, it 
would not be possible to print the names of 
Senators and Congressmen, because the bal- 
lot would no longer be a simple uniform 
ballot: 

I question whether the election laws of any 
State would recognize the validity of a bob- 
tailed ballot or permit it to be counted; on 
the other hand, I do not think there can be 
any serious doubt of the ability of the Army 
to transport by mail from the States to the 
soldier the necessary number of State bal- 
lots which would weigh only about 300 tons. 
The Army carried by mail 40,000 tons of 
Christmas gifts last Christmas season. 

Up to the present moment the House has 
refused to authorize the Federal ballot but 
the Senate is willing to sanction its use under 
certain limitations. I voted with the ma- 
jority of the House and shall continue to in- 
sist that all Maine soldiers and sailors have 
a chance to vote for State as well as Federal 
officers on a ballot that sets forth the names 
of all the candidates to be voted on. 

I may have occasion to discuss this ques- 
tion further in a later broadcast. 


The Soldiers’ Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 17, 1944 


Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
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ing two editorials from the Pittsburgh 
Press relating to the soldier vote: 
THE HARDEST WAY 


By leaving it exclusively to the States to 
provide ways and means of enabling mem- 
bers of the armed forces to vote, as a majority 
in Congress seems determined to do, the 
statesmen in Washington are deciding that 
the hardest way is the right way. 

The contrary is true. Voting is an inherent 
right, provided in the Constitution, the same 
Constitution which created Congress and de- 


tails what it may and may not do. 


Since voting is a basic right, it follows as 
a fundamental corollary that the qualifica- 
tions for voting, the methods for voting, and 
the rules for voting should be as simple as 
possible. 

Democracy functions through free suffrage. 
If suffrege is not free, the functioning of 
democracy is restricted if not actually en- 
dangered. 

Any obstacle thrown in the way of full op- 
portunity for suffrage on the part of any 
group of free citizens is an interference with 
democracy. 

The opponents of a uniform, simple ballot 
for use of the armed forces claim any regu- 
lation of voting, save the 48 different sys- 
tems set by the States, is unconstitutional. 

But the Constitution does not say so. It 
says laws governing the election of Members 
of Congress shall be prescribed by the States, 
but it also says Congress may “at any time” 
alter such regulations. 

It also says that neither Congress nor the 
States may abridge the right to vote because 
of race, color, or “previous condition of servi- 
tude.” And in another amendment, it for- 
bids abridgement of the right to vote because 
of sex. 

In both articles, Congress is charged with 
the duty of enacting legislation which will 
make these prohibitions effective. 

Isn't it logical, then, that Congress also has 
the power to enact legislation which will pre- 
vent the abridgement of the right to vote for 
other reasons, such as the conglomeration 
of State regulations which will prevent hun- 
dreds of thousands of voters in the armed 
forces from exercising their franchise? 

If the opposition Congressmen will read 
the instructions issued the other day by the 
Army for the benefit of voters in Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, Nebraska, and Louisiana, they 
will find an irrefragable example of how to 
keep the armed forces from voting. 

Pennsylvania voters in the military and 
naval forces must apply for a military ballot 
within the 20-day period which occurs not 
more than 50 days before the election and 
not less than 30 days before the election. 
Election officials must then mail these ballots 
at least 15 days before the election “to the 
address furnished by the elector in his appli- 
cation.” 

With Pennsylvania yoters scattered in hun- 
dreds of places around the world, many of 
them bound to change addresses between 
the time they apply and the time ballots are 
mailed, it manifestly is impossible to pro- 
vide more than a fraction of them with bal- 
lots, even if they were thoroughly acquainted 
with the law. 

Nebraska is even worse, for the elector from 
that State also must apply for a form on 
which to apply for a ballot. 

As the Army suggests, “It is not desirable 
to burden overseas air mail with applications 
for ballots where the time interval is mani- 
festly too short to accomplish receipt, execu- 
tion, and return of the ballot.” 

There is nothing more constitutional than 
the right to vote. Let’s make the Constitu- 
tion work by providing a simple, uniform 
method by which the armed forces may exer- 
cise their constitutional franchise. Let’s 
make it as easy as possible for them to vote, 
not as hard as possible. 
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SNAILS AND SOLDIER BALLOTS 


Since Congress has wasted so much time 
playing politics with the soldier vote bill, the 
least the Senate and House conferees can do 
is to arrive at their compromise quickly. 
There is no excuse for more delay. There is 
& very practical reason for speed. 

Whatever the nature of the final measure 
may be, one thing is certain. The States will 
have to pass upon and count the ballots. 
This will be true whether the so-called States’ 
rights bill of the House is accepted, or the 
Senate-modified Federal ballot bill, or the 
more probable adjustment of the two. 

But the rub is that many States are not 
geared for this responsibility. Not only 
changes in State laws are required, but-in 
some cases State constitutions must be modi- 
fied to make such mass absentee voting 
practicable. This takes time. 

Meanwhile several governors take the posi- 
tion that they cannot call their legislatures 
into special session and otherwise start the 
involved technical preparations for a change- 
over until they know definitely the scope and 
requirements of the Federal law. So further 
delay by Congress easily might defeat the 
purpose of the law by making State compli- 
ance impossible in the relatively short time 
remaining. 

Nobody is in any doubt as to where the 
American public and the servicemen stand 
on this issue. The demand that the men 
doing our fighting for us be allowed to vote 
is virtually unanimous—as Members of Con- 
gress discovered when they went home for 
the recent recess. 

The point for the politicians to remember 
is that pious motions and slick parliamentary 
jokers will not be acceptable to the public 
this time. Here is one case in which only 
results will count. If the fighting men are 
disfranchised, come November, they and their 
families and friends and all believers in 
democracy will hold the politicians respon- 
sible. Excuses will not help. 


More About Soldier Voting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 17, 1944 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from,the 
Oil City (Pa.) Derrick of February 10, 


1944: 
MORE ABOUT SOLDIER VOTING 


The passion of the New Deal in Washing- 
ton for changing America over to suit its 
ideas has been manifested in the manner in 
which the President and his friends have 
advocated a Federal ballot and sought to dis- 
credit the ballot provided by the States. The 
Federal ballot is alleged to be simple, the 
State ballot complex and cumbersome. 

The most sacred thing in the United States 
next to the flag is the ballot box. Laws have 
had to be passed to prevent repeating, chain 
voting, miscounting, and stuffing. This is 
why we have personal registration and voting 
qualifications. Admitting the honesty of the 
men in charge of our Army and Navy and the 
bravery and patriotism of the men and 
women who are serving their country, elec- 
tions must have every safeguard thrown 
around them. The States have done this. 

Take voting at home. The voter gets his 
ballot. This is handed to him by a member 
of the election board. - He cannot boast how 
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he is going to vote. He cannot take any per- 
son into the booth with him unless he is dis- 
abled or cannot read and write. After the 
ballot is marked it is deposited in the box 
in plain view of the board. When the ballots 
are counted they must check with the num- 
ber furnished the board and all unused bal- 
lots with the check list placed in the box, 
which is then sealed and deposited in the 
courthouse for safekeeping in case of a con- 
test. i 

This machinery is absolutely necessary 
guarantee the honesty of elections. Can we 
have election boards in the camps, buildings, 
hospitals, and plants in this country or 
among the men and women on the front? 
Can the conduct of elections which by virtue 
of the Federal Constitution reposes in the 
States, be turned over to the Federal Gov- 
ernment? There is no denying that absentee 
voting has been somewhat complicated, but 
Pennsylvania and other States are simplify- 
ing the process and at the same time respect- 
ing the sanctity of the ballot. 

Some compromise was reached in the Sen- 
ate the other day whereby Federal ballots 
will go to military voters within the United 
States, only if their home States fail to pro- 
vide an adequate absentee system by Au- 
gust 1. Overseas voters can use the Federal 
ballot if a State ballot is not available or 
not delivered in time to be available. This 
sounds fair enough if the Federal ballot is 
absolutely legal. No risk should be taken 
with an important election. Ballots cannot 
be circulated or handled promiscuously. The 
Federal ballot would have to be checked as 
closely as the State ballot. 

Moreover, the Federal ballot is only a 
makeshift. It would not contain the names 
of State candidates. For instance, Penn- 
sylvania voters using Federal ballots would 
not have a chance to vote for a justice of 
the State supreme court, two judges of the 
superior court, a State treasurer, an auditor 
general, half the members of the State sen- 

ate and all members of the State assembly. 

Besides, how could one using the Federal 
ballot vote for President without voting for 
the Presidential electors set up in each 
State? The President is not elected by pop- 
ular vote but by the electoral vote of each 
State. This in itself emphasizes the func- 
tion of the States. There are 531 electoral 
votes, with 266 necessary to elect. New York 
has 47 of these votes, Pennsylvania 36, Ohio 
26, and so on according to population. 

Suppose the commissioners in this county 
should receive a batch of Federal ballots. 
They would have to be accompanied by a list 
of names. This would mean checking every 
name with the registration lists, and even if 
registration is waived how would the com- 
migsioners know the voter is qualified to vote 
by residence, naturalization, etc.? 

This year's election might easily be viti- 
ated by doubt, irregularity, or illegality. 
The electoral vote in any key State might de- 
pend upon a few votes. Would the voters 
of the United States want to see the elec- 
tion thrown into the courts, with the Su- 
preme Court deciding who shall be our next 
President? Seven of the nine members of 
this Court have been appointed by Mr. 

_ ` Roosevelt. 

There will be an official ballot in Penn- 
sylvanla which will contain the names of 
the Presidential electors as well as the names 
of all candidates for Federal, State, and 
local offices. This ballot will be made avail- 
able to every voter no matter where he 

„may be. It will be the only ballot’ which 
will give Pennsylvania's people in the armed 
services the opportunity of voting for mem- 
bers of their State government. 

A mere post-card request from the Penn- 
sylvania man or woman in the service will 
mean that he or she will be furnished with 
a Pennsylvania ballot. All the voter has 
to do is to mark it and mail it back in a 


self-addressed envelope. The votes on this 
ballot will be counted the same as if the 
ballot were cast in the voter’s home pre- 
cinct. 

At home the matter of registering and 
voting is a process so simple that a child 
can understand it, but the election laws, 
decisions, instructions, and penalties in 
Pennsylvania will fill a book half an inch 
thick. These laws are to guarantee the hon- 
esty of the elections. No law that Mr. Roose- 
velt proposes or that Congress will enact 
can set aside these Official safeguards. 

These are facts which are not generally 
understood because the public’s lack of 
knowledge of the country’s election machin- 
ery is appalling. Let this election be reg- 
ular. Let it be legal. Let there be no doubt 
about it that will throw it into the courts 
and nullify the people’s choice in November. 


Address at Convention of American Road 
Builders’ Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. W. ROBINSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 17, 1944 


Mr, ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including a speech which was deliv- 
ered by me February 1, 1944, at the an- 
nual convention of the American Road 
Builders’ Association, held in Chicago: 


I am exceedingly happy to have the oppor- 
tunity to meet the Road Builders of America 
and to meet you as chairman of the Roads 
Committee of the House of Representatives. 

I want to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate you men on what you have done, 
and if possible, to lend encouragement to 
you in your future activities. I want you 
to know that the members of the Roads 
Committee all appreciate the constructive 
and splendid work that is being done in 
Washington on the road problem by Charlie 
Upham and his efficient staff. We regard his 
organization as most important and very 
helpful. 

You are all keenly interested in what is 
going on in Washington—the problems that 
are before Congress, and how Congress is go- 
ing to solve these problems. In our repre- 
sentative form of government, the problems 
that confront Congress are problems that 
must be solved by the people themselves. 
We can only do those things which public 
sentiment will permit. At the present time 
public sentiment is fairly well crystallized 
on three very important questions. In fact, 
public sentiment is so strong on these three 
questions that they should be considered in 
the “must” class. First, we must win the 
war. 
flation. And, third, we must plan during 
the war for an orderly and efficient reconver- 
sion to a peacetime economy. 

Concerning the first problem, I think we 
can all agree that a splendid job has been 
done by the American people. Mistakes 
have been made, of course, but when we take 
into consideration the tremendous problem 
involved and the condition that this country 
was in when the war overtook us, it seems to 
me that we can all feel a sense of personal 
pride in what has been accomplished in so 
short a time. 

I remember sitting in Congress when the 
President announced that in order to pre- 
pare for the approaching war we must build 


Second, we must stop uncontrolled in-- 
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at least 50,000 airplanes a year. At that time 
he also presented to us his stupendous pro- 
gram for expanding our Army and our fleet. 
It seemed to me, as I know it must have 
seemed to you, that such a program was a 
figment of a vivid imagination and would be 
impossible to attain. And yet, within so 
short a time through the ingenuity, the skill, 
the courage, and industry of men such as you 
men here, that schedule has not only been 
reached, but doubled in practically every 
particular, 

When we reach the summit of a hill, it is 
refreshing and sometimes enlightening to 
pause and look back over the road we have 
climbed to see how far we have come. In 
this spirit, let us just for a moment look over 
some of the road we have traveled. 

When the President, in May 1940, came 
before Congress and made this seemingly 
outrageous, unthinkable request, this is 
how we were equipped to conduct a world 
war: 

We had an Army of 220,000 men. We had 
a Navy of 180,000 officers and men, including 
a Marine Corps of 26,500 officers and men. 
At that time the total personnel of our air 
forces consisted of 43,118 men. In other 
words, at that time the total number of men 
in all of our armed forces was about 405,000. 
This was the total number of men scattered 
throughout the world who wore the uniform 
of this great country. This was not just the 
Marine Corps or just the Coast Guard. Not 
just the airforces. This was the total of the 
men sworn under oath and trained to defend 
this country. We were relying then on a total 
armed force, which, in all branches, made up 
a total almost exactly equalled now by our 
Marine Corps alone. 

When we fully visualize the picture of the 
true condition of the personnel of our armed 
forces in 1940, it is not then difficult for us 
to understand how tremendous was the task 
that has been accomplished in building up 
an army of 7,300,000 men, fully equipped and 
ready to fight—a Navy of more than 2,500,- 
000—and an air force, an arm of the Army, 
which alone has almost 2,500,000 highly 
trained and technical men. 

We might say that a veritable miracle has 
been performed in shaping the organization 
of our Army and our Navy, but, as astound- 
ing as these figures are, our achievements in 
production of ships, planes, and materials of 
war are even more miraculous, 

You men here are in the field of production, 
and are, therefore, personally responsible for 
the performance of this miracle. Let me 
point out to you a few of the so-called im- 
possible tasks that you and others in your 
field have accomplished. 

During the fiscal year 1940, the Army Air 
Forces actually received only 886 airplanes of 
all kinds from the manufacturers. When 
we were struck at Pearl Harbor, we had a 
total of about 3,000 planes, but of these a 
total of only 1.157 were actually suited to 
combat service. * 

The total number of all kinds of aircraft 
in the Navy was 2,179. It had only 369 com- 
batant ships and the total number of ships 
in the Navy at that time was 582. As of 
January 1, 1944, the Navy had 20,000 air- 
planes, 880 combat ships, and its total num- 
ber of ships was 23,000. But listen to these 
words of our Speaker, Sam RAYBURN, who 
sums up our accomplishments in production 
far better than I can—I quote: 

“From the ashes of Pearl Harbor, this great 
Nation of ours rose to build 86,000 airplanes 
in 1943—a production feat that defies our 
imagination. Simultaneously, the brawn of 
American labor and the brains of our engi- 
neers combined to produce countless mili- 
tary vehicles—everything from jeeps to heavy 
tanks. For the same period, the arsenals of 
America supplied our fighting men and those 
of our allies with 20,000,000,000 rounds of 
ammunition—more ammunition than this 
country produced in all its previous wars put 
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together. From the ways of our mighty ship- 
- yards came vessels in such vast numbers 
that today we are transporting 8,000,000 tons 
by water monthly—a figure seven times 
greater than the peak for the last war. 
While industry and labor wrought these 
weapons for victory, the American farmer 
shattered all records. Last year, his produc- 
tion of food was 36 percent greater than in 
1929—an amazing achievement.” 

The way that our Army and Navy have 
been mobilized and equipped, the way that 
our boys have been fed and given the arms 
and ammunition and material to work with 

‘is a marvel to the world and a compliment 
to our industrial courage and genius. There 
is ample praise and glory for everyone in 
America, and we are entitled to bask in this 
glory—when the time comes to relax. But 
we have not won the war yet. With the same 
spirit, the same courage, and the same in- 
dustrial genius that have thus far been dis- 
played, however, we know that this war will 
be won and that it will be won speedily and 
completely. 

As to the second problem, we must stop 
uncontrolled inflation. Congress passed a 
law which, with the proper cooperation and 
with efficient administration, would unques- 
tionably solve this problem. But we Ameri- 
cans are an independent lot. We are jealous 
of our freedom. We like to do and we have 
always done pretty much as we please. If we 
don’t like something we make a lot of noise— 
we gripe. We don't like to be rationed—when 
we want gasoline we want gasoline. When 
we want steak for dinner—we want steak for 
dinner. We like to buy our clothes without 
being told how, when, and where we can buy 
them. 

In America we like to “razz” the umpire 
and throw an occasional pop bottle, but we 
have educated ourselves to accept his deci- 
sion—we don't break up the ball game. If 
we control inflation don't we have to accept 
these inconveniences in the same spirit? 

We have not all cooperated 100 percent. 
There have been “black markets.” Many of 
us, possibly thoughtlessly, have obstructed 
the working of this law, feeling that its ac- 
complishments were insignificant and that 
it merely added to our already-mounting 
inconveniences. 

We all must admit that this law is thor- 
oughly democratic—it treats everyone alike. 
Those in the O. P, A., we in Congress, and you 
men here all have some pet peeve with the 
workings of this law. But it treats us all 
alike. It is no respecter of persons. Let us 
take a look at the dividends we have received 
by putting up with its restrictions. 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, had prices risen during this war as they 
did during a corresponding period in World 
War No. 1, we would have spent $65,000,000,- 
000 more than we now have spent for mu- 
nitions alone. To illustrate—steel plate 
during the last war increased in price 187 
percent and steel bars increased 159 per- 
cent. During this war neither of these items 
has increased in price. 

Chemicals during the last World War in- 
creased in price to as high as 284 percent. 
During this war increases have been only 
those allowed by the Government—and, in 
most cases, there has been no increase at all, 

Bituminous coal in the last war rose 135 
pereent in price. During the same period 
of time in this war the price has risen only 
22 percent. Crude petroleum rose 200 per- 
cent in the last war, as against only 25 per- 
cent during this war. 

With the knowledge of the enormous quan- 
tities of these materials consumed in the 
war effort, it is easy to see how our controls on 
prices have saved us $65,000,000,000 in the 
price of munitions alone. 

The same situation is reflected in the fig- 
ures with respect io the cost of living in gen- 
eral, For example, the average price rise dur- 


ing the First World War was 62 percent as 
against 26 percent over a period of the same 
number of months during this war. Food, 
for instance, increased 80 percent as against 
47 percent. Clothing increased 107 percent 
as against 34 percent. And house furnishings 
increased 95 percent as against 27 percent. 

Each of you appreciate fully the fact that 
when there is a scarcity of goods, as there is 
bound to be during a war, and when money is 
so plentiful, we must adopt some system of 
distributing these goods and controlling the 
prices paid for them. Otherwise prices would 
increase abnormally, thereby, demanding a 
corresponding increase in wages. We would 
thus haye uncontrolled inflation which 
would bring about an entire break-down in 
our economic if not our political system. To 
avoid this, a law has been passed and put into 
operation. However, in order for this law to 
be effective, and to accomplish what it is in- 
tended that it should accomplish, it is ab- 
solutely necessary that the administrators of 
this law have full cooperation and support 
of the American people. 

We have faith in this form of government. 
While all that could have been accomplished 
in holding the line and stopping inflation 
may not have been accomplished, we have 
made a real contribution to the solution of 
a difficult problem, and we have demonstrated 
conclusively that with your help, and with 
the help of the people of this country, we 
can stop inflation, we can stop black markets, 
we can hold the line. I think it has also 
been shown conclusively that without the 
help of the people, no matter how good the 
law may be, we cannot strike down this evil. 

As to the third problem—that of being 
prepared for the post-war period—Congress 
thus far has been so busy with winning the 
war and controlling inflation that very little 
has been done in the field of post-war plan- 
ning. Certain committees have been ap- 
pointed and studies made, but these com- 
mittees, so far as I know, have not completed 
their reports. I think I am safe in saying 
that, so far as a constructive post-war plan is 
concerned, the Roads Committees of the 
House and the Senate are the only commit- 
tees which have before them legislation in- 
volving an effective post-war program. 

The post-war bill that is now pending be- 
fore the Roads Committee of the House, 
H. R. 2426, will be considered in the very 
near future. We have set February 29 as the 
day for opening hearings on this bill. At 
that time we will hear representatives of all 
organizations interested in this subject. We 
hope to have a representative from each 
State in the Union appear and discuss this 
problem from his local standpoint. 

After these hearings we expect to report out 
& bill that will fully cover post-war road 
construction. 

For months we have been urging the vari- 
ous States to prepare detailed plans and have 
them ready for use just as soon as the war 
ends. Congress has appropriated money for 
the purpose of aiding the States to make 
these plans. Many of the States are up to 
date in their planning and will unquestion- 
ably have a program ready to put into effect 
as soon as the war ends. 

The bill as it is now drawn, authorizes the 
appropriation of a billion dollars a year for 
each of the 3 years immediately after the 
termination of this war, this sum to be aug- 
mented by a 25-percent contribution from 
each of the States and Territories. 

We in Congress have taken the position 
that we should avoid at all hazards another 
W. P. A. program. The road program will 
make work—but it is not a make-work pro- 
gram. It is an essential and vital task which 
must be carried out whether our employment 
problem at the war's end is one of scarcity or 
overabundance. It is estimated that at least 
$12,000,000,000 of construction work should 
be done on our highways. When peace comes, 
if the various States have their plans ready, 
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a million men can immediately be put to work 
on our highways under contract in the regu- 
lar, usual, and efficient way of constructing 
highways—on highways that will be real in- 
vestments—highways that are necessary and 
that will be of lasting benefit to the people. 

When this bill is passed, and I feel sure 
that it will be within the next 6 months, 
you men who are interested in highways will 
have the assurance that Congress and your 
Government have done everything they can 
to encourage you to put men to work and 
to build better highways for the future. You 
will have the further assurance that Congress 
has insisted.on the accomplishment of this 
work through the usual and customary proc- 
esses, 

There is one other problem that I think 
should be discussed with you men here to- 
day—a problem that is vitally important 
in connection with any post-war plan, Con- 
gress passed a law which would give the 
soldier who returns from the front the right 
to return to his job after the war is won 
and he is released. So far as the Govern- 
ment is concerned, anyone working for the 
Government will have the absolute right 
to return to his job. There may be some 
constitutional, technical, or practical bar- 
riers making it difficult for industry to carry 
out this provision of the law. In view of 
this it seems to me that at the present time 
this organization should start to create a 
sentiment which will make it possible for 
every soldier to return to his job—or, if pos- 
sible, a better job. 

This country will be saved and the war 
will not have been fought in vain if we see 
to it that the boys, when they return, return 
to a country that will embrace them with 
open arms and with suitable employment. 

In every city, in every town, and in every 
hamlet the leaders of service clubs, of civic 
and industrial organizations, and of every 
other type of activity should advocate a job 
for every soldier who returns. They should 
make this a real project. If this sentiment 
is fostered, I am sure the boys when they re- 
turn will return to jobs worthy of their sacri- 
fice. You men here, who are representing 
large industries, who will play such an im- 
portant role in the conversion to normal, 
peaceful life, can do an untold service to your 
country and an absolute justice to the sol- 
dier who has done so much for us, by adopt- 
ing as one of your major projects the achieve- 
ment of this goal. 


Biggest Steal in History 
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OF 


HON. JOHN H. FOLGER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 17, 1944 


Mr. FOLGER. - Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RÈC- 
ord, I include the following editorial by 
the Honorable Josephus Daniels: 

BIGGEST STEAL IN HISTORY 3 

It is a good thing to get a frank and forth- 
right Navy man in Congress now and then. 
This is particularly true as to Representative 
Izac, of California. He served in the Navy 
during the World War and is now on the 
Naval Affairs Committee, which is investi- 
gating war profits. Referring to the camou- 
filage measure to replace the renegotiation 
law, Mr. Izac says: “The greatest steal in the 
PREEN of this country is about to be perpe- 
tra 
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“If industrialists win their battle,” he de- 
clared, “they will not only deprive the Treas- 
ury of two and a half billion in taxes but 
will enable war contractors to regain more 
than five billions which they have been forced 
to disgorge. All restraints on profiteering will 
be lifted and the sky will be the only limit 
on greed,” he said. 

Izac, from his Navy experience in 1917-18, 
recalled that “when the fighting men came 
back they learned 29,000 millionaires had 
been created in their absence.” If renego- 
tiation is scrapped, he predicted that figure 
will not be a marker to what will happen this 
time. ? 


Common Sense on Subsidies 
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oF 


HON. MAURICE J. SULLIVAN 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 17, 1944 


Mr, SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Post, February 15, 
1944: 

Common SENSE ON SUBSIDIES 

The Senate has just kicked subsidies out of 
the food picture and opened the door to in- 
fiation. Unless its action is reversed, the 
American consumer can expect the price of 
the family meat and potatoes to start a fast 
uphill climb that will leave the family dollar 
way behind. 

An argument that opponents of subsidies 
have been making lately is that subsidies 
don’t save us anything since “we pay for 
them with higher taxes, anyway.” We might 
as well pay higher prices directly to the 
grocer, the argument goes, as pay higher 
taxes to the Government to support subsi- 
dies. It all goes to the same place. 

This argument is a fake from start to fin- 
ish. There are two clear answers to it: 

First, we don't pay nearly as much in sub- 
sidies as we would pay directly over the 
grocery counter. The fact is that a billion 
or a billion and a half dollars spent in sub- 
sidies saves eight to thirteen billions on the 
total food bill. 

HERE S HOW IT WORKS 

How? Well, let’s say that the dairyman 
finds that his feed costs have increased, that 
he must charge a cent more on a quart of 
milk to break even, or to make his usual 
profit. He raises his price to the jobber by 
that cent, 

The jobber, in turn, does not increase his 
price by just 1 cent. When the milk leaves 
his hands, it has risen not by a cent a quart 
but by a cent and a half or perhaps 2 cents. 

When it gets to the groceryman, he would 
be less than human if he did not announce 
that henceforth, due to the higher prices he 
has to pay, mill: will now cost the consumer 
3 cents more per quart. It is a law of infla- 
tion that an increase in price at the origin 
of the product always means a doubling or 
tripling of that increase to the final pur- 
chaser. 


Under the food-subsidy program, the Gov- 
ernment pays the dairyman that extra cent 
he requires in order to break even. But the 
price then stays the same to the jobber, to 
the groceryman, and to the consumer. The 
snowballing of prices is stopped. The price 
rise is quarantined at one level; the infection 
is localized. 

That's only one argument for subsidies. 
Here is the second: While it is true that the 


$1,000,000,000 used for subsidies may be tax 
money, not all of it is the tax money of the 
average consumer. Only a small part of it 
may, in fact, come from his specific taxes. 

The rest may be excess profits, collected by 
the Government from  war-profit-swollen 
firms. The Government thus redistributes 
these profits, takes them from those who 
have made too much and uses them to Keep 
down the food prices of the millions who have 
made too little. 


SUBSIDIES ARE GAINING FRIENDS 

When the Senate killed subsidies, it 
counted on the rapid march of the war to 
dull the keen interest of a few months ago 
in the subsidy debate. But along with sol- 
dier voting, subsidies have been the great 
issue of the year. 

A measure of the rightness of the pecple’s 
fight is that even the New York Times has 
shifted its position to come out carefully 
for a few subsidies. Those two stalwarts 
of stalwart Republicans, Senators VANDEN- 
BERG and Tart, have also joined with the 
prosubsidy forces. 

These men are not innovators. They sim- 
ply acknowledge, as most Republicans and 
fewer Democrats (mostly scuthern) will not, 
that subsidies are an established part of 
the wartime food picture. They know that 
in the past year, 25 food subsidies have been 
operating, holding down prices all the way 
from tomatoes to milk. 

They know that there is nothing new 
about subsidies; that, indeed, there is some- 
thing new and dangerous about a wartime 
economy that does not subsidize its food 
prices, 

We call upon all Americans to join to- 
gether to save a working part of their econ- 
omy. Their very bread and butter is at 
stake here. 

Let your Senator and your Congressman 
know how you stand. If you don't fight 
hard and at once, you and your children, 
after June 30, 1944, will be eating less and 
paying more. 


Lincoln Day Address 
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HON. LOUIS E. MILLER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 17, 1944 


Mr. MILLER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I am inserting the following 
address which was delivered by me at 
the Lincoln Day dinner sponsored by 
the Republican Clubs of Rhode Island, at 
Providence, R. I., on Saturday, February 
12, 1944: 


Mr. Toastmaster, distinguished guests, 
ladies and gentlemen, we meet tonight to 
honor the memory of Abraham Lincoln; to 
recount his contribution to the cause of rep- 
resentative government and to rededicate 
ourselves to the principles of the party which 
he founded. I feel a peculiar pride and kin- 
ship in this occasion, not only because of your 
valued invitation to be with you but because 
I was born within a few miles of Lincoln's 
birthplace in Kentucky. 

It is proper that we should contemplate the 
life and the accomplishments of this match- 
less man. There is nothing in history, ro- 
mance, or realism to compare with his faith 
in and his fight for the weak and the worthy, 
the downtrodden and the oppressed, unless 
it be the life of Him who carried His cross to 
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Calvary. It is to be expected that Lincoln 
should come from among the humble and 
lowly of his time, and that a certain mys- 
tery should surround his origin. However, 
this calls for no apology as it finds a com- 
mendable counterpart in the lives of the great 
of this Nation and furnishes living proof that 
the best leadership to be found in a great 
crisis is forged in the furnace of human ex- 
perience and adversity. Now, as at the time 
of his immortal Gettysburg speech, this Na- 
tion is engaged in another great war—a war 
testing whether Lincoln's concept of human 
liberty, human diginity, and human sover- 
eignty under God shall be supplanted and 
superseded by the iniquitous proposition that 
a state socialistic government of bureaucracy, 
by bureaucracy, and for bureaucracy shall 
now despoil the earth. 

While the Nation fights a global war to rid 
the world of foreign dictators, the starry- 
eyed planners and disciples of the discredited 
and almost defunct New Deal insist upon 
establishing and maintaining a domestic dic- 
tatorship in Washington. The purpose of 
these plotters is plain. They attempt to tear 
down American institutions as well as our 
form of government and substitute instead 
the master plan of state socialism. Shall 
we allow them to succeed? Shall we win the 
war but in doing so lose our constitutional 
form of government? Shall we sacrifice 
priceless American lives and treasure in de- 
stroying foreign dictatorships and the evils 
which they have inflicted upon the world 
only to set up a scheme for a permanent dic- 
tatorship here? The answer is an emphatic 
“No.” They cannot succeed if the American 
pecple are aroused to a full realization of 
their foul purposes. 

The issue today is far more important than 
was the great issue of Lincoln’s time. The 
question that confronts us now is whether 
men shall remain free or whether they shall 
become the helpless pawns of those who hold 
the reins of power. In Lincoln's time, when 
our Nation was in its second great crisis, the 
intelligent and courageous citizenry of the 
country rose to the emergency and saved the 
Union. In this third crisis, you are called 
upon to render a greater service, and see to 
it that while the boys are fighting and win- 
ning the battle for democracy upon every 
front of the world, we do not lose it here at 
home. 

For nearly 11 years the New Deal party has 
controlled our Government in Washington, 
It has made the laws, fixed the taxes, issued 
the orders, and fashioned the policies under 
which we live. The failure of this party to 
cope with and solve the peacetime problems 
of 1933 to 1941 proves its unfitness to meet 
and surmount the problems of a perilous 
post-war period, and to wage and win a global 
war requires more ability, courage, and brains 
than is necessary to administer a boon- 
doggling W. P. A. project. 

Lincoln knew, sympathized with, and loved 
his fellowmen. He had implicit faith in the 
common sense of nis fellow man. Lincoln 
also had faith in and followed our constitu- 
tional form of government. He believed that 
human rights in large measure depended 
upon property rights. He strongly upheld 
the right to own property in these words: 
“Property is the fruit of labor; property is 
desirable; it is a positive good in the world; 
that some should be rich shows that others 
may become rich and hence is just encourage- 
ment to industry and enterprise.“ Thus Lin- 
coln stated his belief in human rights and 
the rights of labor as well as his belief in the 
right to own property. He believed that 
these rights were guaranteed every American 
under the Constitution. 

The New Deal Party has become the 
mouthpiece of the Socialist and Communist 
Party in America. It abandoned the Demo- 
cratic platform in 1932 and has since fol- 
lowed the Socialist and Communist plate 
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forms, The hands may have been the hands 
of Esau but the voice is the voice of Jacob. 
The support given the New Deal during the 
past 11 years by Communist Browder and 
his crowd of left wingers, shows that its pol- 
icies have been so pink that the Communists 
saw red. 

In the crisis of 1860 when the Nation stood 
at the crossroads—one way pointing toward 
slavery and the other toward the abolition of 
slavery, Lincoln repeatedly exclaimed; “This 
Nation cannot exist half slave and half free.” 
Today another so-called Democratic Party 
has brought the Nation to another cross- 
Troads—with one way pointing toward private 
enterprise and free labor and the other point- 
ing toward totalitarianism and slave labor. 
This Nation cannot exist half communistic 
and half capitalistic. There is no half-way 
place as proposed by the New Deal. We must 
either continue the profit system or abolish 
it. Whether we wish it or not, this is and 
will be the great domestic issue of the com- 
ing campaign. I have no fear of testing this 
issue on the public platform and in the 
ballot box, but I do resent a surreptitious 
attempt to foist this brand of New Deal so- 


cialism upon the American people, under the 


pretext of a war emergency while promising 
them constitutional government. 

Another great problem with which we must 
deal is the centralization of power in Wash- 
ington, After November of this year Rhode 
Island will be able to receive some first-hand 
reports from its Republican representatives 
in Washington. This power has steadily in- 
creased until it threatens the foundations of 
State and local government. Each day 
boards and bureaus pass hundreds of regula- 
tions in the maladministration of public 
affairs, which are not approved by the people's 
representatives in Congress. There is no way 
in the world for the average businessman, 
and especially the small businessman, to keep 
informed of these voluminous rulings, edicts, 
and directives which have the effect of law. 
And if you should unknowingly violate one 
of these bureaucratic edicts you will not be 
tried by a jury, but you will be summarily 
summoned before a board of political para- 
sites and penalized according to rules pro- 
mulgated by some ex-professor who has never 
had one day’s actual business experience be- 
fore coming to Washington.’ And there is no 
appeal to the courts. The citizen is pre- 
sumed to be wrong even before he is tried. 
This is bureaucracy at its best. 

What is the philosophy that®ervades the 
centralization of power in Washington and 
the staggering growth of bureaucracy? Is it 
the well-known practice of the politically 
minded New Deal to place upon the public 
pay roll every potential voter? An examina- 
tion of the record will throw some light on 
this interesting subject. 

Under the New Deal the bloated bureaucracy 
of Washington boasts over 3,000,000 Federal 
civilian employees, which means an average 
of about 1 Federal employee to every 43 citi- 
zens. One agency of this New Deal octopus, 
the O. P. A., boasts a proud pay roll listing 
over 2,700 lawyers. While a similar organiza- 
tion in England, after which the Washington 
pian was largely copied, gets along with only 
10 attorneys. The great State of Pennsyl- 
vania conducts its business with 44,000 State 
employees, while at the same time the bloated 
bureaucracy of Washington maintains 214,000 
Federal employees on its pay roll for that 
State; the State of Wyoming transacts its 
business with fewer than 1,000 employees, but 
the Federal Government maintains over 6,000 
on its pay roll to handle the Federal business 
of this sparsely settled State. 

When Jefferson was President there was 1 
Federal employee to every 5,308 citizens. 

But the obligation of the taxpayer does not 
end here. He must support his State, county, 
and municipal government. There are ap- 
proximately 3,237,000 at present employed in 
local and State government, This makes a 


vast army of 6,337,000 Federal, State, and mu- 
nicipal employees—a ratio of about 1 to every 
21 persons. However, when you consider that 
in ordinary times there are only about 42,000,- 
000 persons gainfully employed, this leaves a 
ratio.of 1 civilian Government employee to a 
little more than every 6 wage earners. If we 
add 11,000,000 men and women in the military 
services on the basis of the above figures, 
there are, roughly, 244 private workers sup- 
porting 1 person hired by the Government. 

During the reign of Diocletian, A. D. 285, 
Lactantius wrote that the time had come 
when there were almost as many tax gather- 
ers as there were taxpayers in the Roman 
Empire. The burdens of taxation became so 
oppressive that it was no longer profitable to 
cultivate the soil and as a consequence the 
farmers abandoned the soil, which soon grew 
up in weeds and woodlands. Then the Roman 
Empire decayed and fell. 

According to the President’s recent mes- 
sage to Congress, the public debt at the end 
of the fiscal year on June 30, 1945, will aggre- 
gate $258,000,000,000. We are told that this 
debt may reach the tremendous sum of 
$300,000,000,000, or twice the assessed valua- 
tion for every piece of property, real, personal, 
tangible, or intangible on the assessment rolls 
of the various States. If the public debt 
should amount to twice the assessed value 
of all property in the Nation, then it would 
be very much like living in a $5,000 home 
upon which had been placed a $10,000 mort- 


e. 

What does this stupendous sum mean in 
terms of dollars and cents to the average in- 
dividual and the average family? What does 
it mean to the millions of peacetime workers 
of all types in America who constitute the 
bone and sinew of this Republic, and who 
must earn the taxes to pay for the waste 
and the bungling of 12 years of New Deal 
bureaucracy? 

Assuming that we have a population of 
130,000,000 persons and a national debt of 
$300,000,000,000, that would mean a per capita 
personal debt by the individual to the Gov- 
ernment of $2,307. If we assume further that 
the average family consists of four, and that 
the average annual income of this family be- 
fore the war was approximately $1,500, this 
means that the share of each family in the 
total national debt, if it reaches $300,000,- 
000,000, will be $9,229 per family. But do 
not forget the fact that out of this annual 
income of $1,500. must first come the living 
expenses of four people, together with the 
annual operating costs, not only of the Fed- 
eral Government, but of the State, county, 
and municipal branches as well, together with 
payments on the outstanding State, county, 
and municipal bonds. And, if the family is in 
debt, that too must be paid. 

Let us get down to cases and see just who 
is paying and will pay the tremendous waste 
which will aggregate billions of dollars in 
the war effort. The records of the Treasury 
Department show that in 1944 over 67,000,000 
people will receive incomes of $157,000,000,000 
and pay $22,000,000,000 in Federal and per- 
sonal taxes. A break-down of these figures 
shows that 21,600,000 individuals, including 
heads of families, will receive this year over 
$19,000,000,000 in incomes of $1,000 or less, or 
an average income of $890 per year per person, 
and will pay $500,000,000 in Federal and per- 
sonal taxes. Over 24,000,000 more individuals 
including heads of families, Will also receive 
in 1944 over $42,000,000,000 in incomes rang- 
ing from $1,000 to $2,000 and pay over $4,000,- 
000,000 in Federal and personal taxes. 

The records of the Treasury Department 
also disclose that over 12,000,600 more indi- 
viduals will receive over $34,000,000,000 in in- 
comes ranging from $2,000 to $3,000 a year 
and will pay over $3,000,000,000 in Federal 
and personal taxes. 

It must not be forgotten that 60 percent of 
the 1944 income ir going to people with in- 
comes under $3,000 and 80 percent of the 
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total 1944 income will go to those with an- 
nual incomes of $5,000 a year or less. These 
are the people who will pay the heavy taxes. 

The present Administration, following the 
platform of the Communist Party in 1928, 
would limit all incomes to $25,000 a year. 
Let us see what the record shows. The 
Treasury report indicates that 110,000 indi- 
viduals will receive $7,000,000,000 in incomes 
of $25,000 and over, and pay back in taxes 
$4,400,000,000. If you would take the entire 
income of every person in the United States 
who will receive $25,000 or more in 1944, you 
would only add $3,000,000,000 to the Treasury 
of the United States. 

I will go along with anyone in cutting war 
profits to the bone and in reducing excess in- 
comes to a minimum, but I wili not support 
a policy limiting incomes to $25,000 or $5,000 
a year, and thereby take the incentive out of 
competitive business. Therefore, when we 
speak of wanton waste and the staggering 
sum of the public debt, it will be shown that 
60 cents out of every dollar wasted must come 
from taxpayers earning less than 3,000 a 
year and 80 cents out of every dollar dissi- 
pated must come from those earning less 
than $5,000 a year. 

While this war is making entirely too many 
millionaires in industry through excess prof- 
its and while excess profits are being taken 
by some both in labor and in industry, thou- 
sands of small businessmen are being forced 
to the wall financially because of conditions . 
beyond their control. The reason for the 
unfortunate failure of thousands of smail 
businesses has been due to their inability to 
obtain needed peacetime materials and help. 
These people too are paying heavy taxes. 

The question arises after 11 years of the 
New Deal. Are one-third of our people still 
ill-fed, ill-clothed, and ill-housed? Accord- 
ing to the Labor Department, a minimum 
wage budget for a family of 4 runs from 
$1,541 a year to as high as $1,809 a year, with 
an average of approximately $1,700 a year 
for a family of 4. This means that after 
11 years of the New Deal, over 37,000,000 
Americans are living on an average income 
of approximately one-half the amount the 
Labor Department says a family of 4 re- 
quires for a decent living in the 33 largest 
cities, 

The Treasury records reveal that 7,450,000 
more heads of families will receive incomes 
this year of from $1,000 to $1,500, which 
means that over 29,000,000 more Americans 
are earning less than what the Labor De- 
partment has laid down as a decent living 
wage. 

Summarizing these two last groups alone, 
and not including 12,250,000 single persons 
with incomes of $1,000 or less, we find 16,- 
820,000 heads of families supporting or trying 
to support 67,820,000 Americans on incomes 
of $1,500 or less. 

When the New Deal party in the coming 
campaign points with pride to the $157,- 
000,000,000 wartime income produced by the 
issuance of bonds and taxes, let them point 
to these 67,000,000 Americans in the low- 
income group and answer the question of 
whether or not there are now, after 11 years 
of the New Deal, not one-third but approxi- 
mately one-half of the population which is 
ill-fed, ill-clothed, and ill-housed. 

While we are thinking of the plight of the 
small wage earner let us never forget the 
condition of the smail businessman; a man 
who risks his entire capital and the effort of 
a lifetime in building up some small but 
useful enterprise to his community. Fre- 
quently, from these small businesses spring 
the ideas and the sinews from which are 
built the larger businesses that make pos- 
sible the employment of greater numbers of 
our citizens, 

I believe that small manufacturers, who 
are able to do so, should be permitted to 
resume the production of civilian goods now. 
Such a policy, if followed, will mean that 
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thousands of small plants will not have to 
go broke while waiting for the big manufac- 
turers to get out of war production. We want 
to provide full employment, lower prices, in- 
creased production, and a stronger competi- 
tive position for small business. The return 
to civilian production now is the solution 
to the problem. 

America has become and should remain 
the most highly industrialized Nation in the 
world, American ingenuity, scientific skill, 
and initiative have amazed the Axis world 
with its unparalleled production of the im- 
plements of war. As phenomenal as this rec- 
ord has been, it has been made possible by 
the t cooperation and contribu- 
tion of American labor. Free American labor, 
working with and under a system of free 
American enterprise, has won the battle of 
production against the slave labor and the 
conscripted enterprise of Germany. Employ- 
ers and employees alike have given freely of 
their sons, their sweat, and their savings to 
win the war and sustain the system of free 
enterprise. We must think of the years that 
lie ahead. We must think in terms of the 
America of tomorrow. We must think in 
terms of the sons and the daughters of 
present-day empleyers and employees and 
keep for them the kind of America which has 
always afforded the greatest opportunity to 

the greatest number of people. 

When I speak of free enterprise, I mean 
that system here under which men have been 
free to engage in manufacture and trade, in 
the arts and professions, that system which 
we have modified and tempered in accord- 
ance with the march of time and what we 
call progress. I mean, too, what we call 
social progress, social legislation. I mean, 
too, the continuance of the ever closer grow- 
ing partnership between capital and labor, 
between employer and worker, under which 
the right of labor to work and enter into 
collective bargaining through representatives 
of its own choosing, has become the law of 

the land. 

There are those who are willing to junk 
this system for some planned economy which 
in Germany and Italy made paupers of em- 
ployers and peons of employees. 

Lincoln’s own conception of the demo- 
cratic system and private enterprise was ex- 
pressed in the following words: “That form 
and substance of government whose leading 
object is to elevate the condition of men; to 
lift artificial weights from all shoulders; to 

. clear the paths of laudable pursuit for all; to 
afford all an unfettered start and a fair 
chance in the role of life.” 

There are times when we grow faint of 
heart and sick at the sight of what has been 
done during the past 11 years to change and 
destroy our beneficent form of government. 

But our lives are as nothing compared with 
the cause to which Lincoln long years ago 
so courageously dedicated our party. May 
you, the leaders of that party, standing un- 
flinchingly in defense of the ideals which 
Lincoln served so faithfully, hear once more 
down through the ages, his heartening words 
at a council of war, when the cause of the 
Union seemed to have ebbed to its lowest 
level as he said, “Courage, gentlemen, it is 
almost daybreak.” 

America, tonight, and in the dark days 
that lie ahead, has need to remember the 
great courage, clear vision, and matchless 
leadership of Lincoin. : 

America needs in Congress, in the councils 
of the party and from Rhode Island, men of 
high courage and clear vision; men who do 
not merely, occupy a political job but who 
feel that they have a higher and more 
sacred service to render; America needs a 
Congress whose Members consider them- 
selves priests in the temple of legislation, 
selected to serve at her altars and aid in her 
administration; America needs a Republican 
Party in office that thinks of democracy, not 
as a symbol but as a sure shield of protec- 


tion. It needs a party that will maintain 
and defend at all times the inalienable rights 
of life, labor, and property, upon which the 
safety of government depends, against the 
encroachments of dictators, either domestic 
or foreign. It needs a party in power now 
and in the days to come with enough of the 
courage, vision, and leadership of Lincoln, as 
will see to it that this form of government 
shall not perish from the earth. 


Letter to the London Daily Mail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 17, 1944 


Mr. CELLER, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter: 


FEBRUARY 17, 1944. 
The AMERICAN EDITOR, 
Trans-Atlantie Division, 
The London Daily Mail, 
New York City, N. Y. 

Dear Sig: I have read with amazement, if 
not chagrin, the article entitled, “Snap Judg- 
ment Won't Do on Palestine,” one of George 
Murray’s weekly commentaries from the 
London. Daily Mail. I suspected when the 
microfilm edition of the Daily Mail was to 
be published in the United States that it 
was to be done for propaganda purposes. To 
say the least, English public relations in the 
United States have been for many years 
abominable. For example, the hostility of 
the great bulk of Irish-Americans in the 
United States has never been assuaged. The 
British Information service and other 
agencies have been eminently unsuccessful in 
that regard. The weekly editions of the 
Daily Mail will likewise be as useless as slops 
going down the drain, if it offers such inane 
and ridiculous propaganda as that of its 
correspondent George Murray. The same ap- 
pears on page 6 of the American edition of 
the weekly digest of the Daily Mail dated 
Wednesday, February 2, 1944. It attempts to 
justify the British white paper. It attempts 
to justify the adamant and cold-blooded 
attitude of the British Colonial Office toward 
the Jews in Palestine. It speaks of pledges 
given to the Arabs and specifically mentions 
the so-called McMahon pledge, and implies 
that it offered independence to the Arabs and 
that the position of the Jews and Arabs in 
Palestine rests on that pledge. 

That conclusion is as false as a theatrical 
storm. As far as Palestine is concerned, it 
was promised only once, and then to one 
people only—namely, the Jews. That promise 
is involved in the Balfour Declaration of 1917. 
This declaration was abetted and accepted by 
52 nations, including the United States, and 
was interpreted at the time of its issuance as 
a pledge to set up a national homeland for 
the Jews. The Arabs were aware of this. 
Not a word of protest was voiced against the 
declaration by any Arab inside of Palestine, 
or outside of Palestine. Mr. Murray and the 
British Colonial Office now create a dust 
storm to confuse the issues. 

As to the McMahon pledge made to the 
Arabs as a condition precedent for their going 
into the war against Turkey, not one mention 
was made therein of Palestine. 

The pledge of independence of Arabs was 
limited by McMahon to Arab territory ex- 
clusive of French interests in Syria, and 
Palestine was administratively a part of Syria. 
Furthermore, if Mr. Murray knew his busi- 
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ness, he would have consulted the life and 
letters of Sir Henry McMahon. The latter 
wrote, under date of March 12, 1922, a letter 
to the British Government wherein he stated 
that Palestine was to be excluded from the 
area of Arab independence. He wrote an- 
other letter to the editor of the London Times 
on July 23, 1937, when he said, “I feel it my 
duty to state, and do so definitely and em- 
phatically, that it was not intended by me 
in giving this pledge [of independence] tu 
King Hussein to include Palestine in the area 
in which Arab independence was promised.” 

What about the pledge that England gave 
to the United States in the form of a treaty 
of 1924, wherein England agreed that there 
were to be no restrictions on immigration 
into Palestine on the grounds of race or re- 
ligion? The Malcolm MacDonald white paper 
of 1939 does restrict immigration on the 
grounds of race and religion. Jews are bar- 
locked after April 1, 1944. 

What about the concurrent resolution of 
Congress adopted in 1922, favoring the Bal- 
four Declaration as the basis for ceding of 
Palestine to Great Britain as a mandatory 
power? England thus fiouts the Congress 
of the United States. It sells Palestine down 
the river as a Jewish homeland. It would 
freeze the Jews in Palestine as a permanent 
ghetto. Arabs may come in without hin- 
drance. Also the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission of the League not only refused con- 
sent to the white paper, but condemned it. 

I warn Britain that she is only a trustee of 
Palestine. She does not own it. At the next 
peace conference it will be wrested from her 
unless she acts as an honorable trustee and 
not as a highway robber that puts a gun at 
the head of the cestui que trust. 

The British Cabinet itself felt that this pro- 
posed solution for the future of Palestine was 
not based on the merits of the case when it 
issued the white paper. it was based rather 
on political expediency. This is evident 
from a statement reputedly made by Lord 
Halifax, then Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, now British Ambassador here, that 
“there are times when ethical considerations 
must. yield to practical necessity.” That is 
a fine bit of sophistry. If such practical 
necessity may be deemed just, I say “there 
is a point beyond which even justice becomes 
unjust.” 

Winston Churchill called the debate on the 
white paper in 1939 a melancholy occasion 
and that the paper itself was like the filing 
of a petit@jm in moral and physical bank- 
ruptey, and that it was a breach of trust. 
He said, “How can he find it in his heart to 
strike them [Jews] this mortal blow?" 

No amount of palaver or balderdash in 
the Daily Mail can justify this white paper. 
The Daily Mail must think we are a bunch 
of infants in America and need her as a wet 
nurse, The Daily Mail had better change 
its tactics else there will be trouble and 
plenty of it. 

In a little over 1 month, Jews will be 
barred from Palestine. How ill have the 
Jews used Palestine that now the one open 
door must be slammed shut in their search 
for dignity and security? Indeed, they hus- 
banded its arid soil, made it rich in the fruits 
of the earth. They built hospitals for Jews 
and Arabs alike. They brought music and 
science that had been left behind in civili- 
zation’s march. 

The British Colonial Office says, “Let the 
Jews go elsewhere.” That is said in mock- 
ing parallel to, “Let them eat cake.” 

Many suggestions have been made for 
havens for Jews. How fruitful were these 
suggestions is revealed by the attitude tersely 
expressed by the Australian delegate at the 
refugee conference at Evian. “Gentlemen,” 
he said, “we in Australia have no racial prob- 
lem, thank God. We do not intend to have 
one started.” That summation is brilliant in 
its brevity, finality, and tragedy. Palestine 
is the only place where the Jews are not 
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unwanted. Now, the white paper even pre- 
cludes. Palestine must be opened as a tem- 
porary as well as a permanent shelter. It has 
an absorptive capacity for 2,000,000 more 
Jews. Be it remembered that shortly before 
the signing of the mandate a statement of 
policy was issued on June 3, 1922, by Winston 
Churchill, then Secretary for Colonies, in 
which the principie of absorptive capacity was 
set up as the sole criterion for immigration 
into Palestine. The white paper sets up an- 
other but illegal-amoral standard. Jews 
trapped by the Nazi jackals will manage to 
escape if they know Palestine is open. The 
underground will help them, just as our 
underground railway helped escaping slaves 
to the North before and during the Civil War. 

Jews will make the anabasis to Palestine. 
No matter how perilous the trek may be, they 
will make it. Their nostalgia for their home- 
land will sustain them, and they will go 
rejoicing and singing into Zion. 

Among the real pleasures of Winston 
Churchill was his tender care for his 10,000 
tropical fish which he maintained in several 
ponds on his estate at Chartwell Manor. In 
peaceful times he used to watch them for 
hours, feed them, and call some of them by 
names. He remembered them when Hitler’s 
attacks on man and beast in England grew 
ever more ruthless. As First Lord of the 
Admiralty he took care to have them removed 
to safer ponds. 

I petition Churchill to have the white paper 
(a real cataract of disaster to humans) abro- 
gated so as many as possible of the Jews 
be taken from Hitler’s cesspools of iniquity 
and death and removed to safer “ponds.” 

While the Palestinian Jews fought and died 
and worked and produced for the Allied 
cause, the Arabs would not even give as much 
as a donkey or camel to aid the Allied soldiers. 
The open hostility of the Arabs to the Allied 
fighters is no secret; the treachery of the 
Grand Mufti of Jerusalem and the revolt in 
Iraq are known. Yet, the British Govern- 
ment, called to Cairo to decide the fate of 
Palestine, the Prime Minister of Iraq, a 
country that had to be beaten into submis- 
sion a few months before the call, repre- 
sentatives of Ibn Saud, who waited until the 
tide turned to declare himself friend, 
Abdullah, Emir of Trans-Jordan, as well as 
King Farouk of Egypt—all were and are 
openly pro-Axis. The Egyptian prime minis- 
ter was even caught betraying British mili- 
tary secrets to Axis headquarters in Tobruk. 

These are the Arabs that the British 
Colonial Office sought to appease with the 
white paper. Munich did not appease the 
Nazis and the white paper has not even ap- 
peased the Arabs. It has only whetted their 
appetite for more appeasement. There is an 
old saying that comes out of the East: “Ap- 
pease a rascal as you will; he was and is a 
rascal still.” 

The Daily Mail has asked for this and it 
is getting it. In the above discussion it is 
not my purpose to create disunity among 
the Allies. I yield to no man in my ad- 
miration for the British men and women and 
their magnificent efforts in this tremendous 
crisis. The common man in England has 
performed heroically the superhuman tasks 
occasioned by this greatest scourge in civil- 
ized history. I repeat my avowal of admira- 
tion for England's saintly sacrifices that have 
saved us and the world, But how reconcile 
that with her attitude toward Palestine? A 
halo need slip but a few inches to become 
a noose. “Honest and sincere criticism 
among the Allies,” said Brendan Bracken, 
British Minister of, Information, “even dur- 
ing the heat of war are not out of place. 
Fair criticism is the life of democracy.” 

I am reminded of Pierre van Paassen’s para- 
phrase of Erasmus, “Angliae amicus sed 
magis justiae.”"—"I am a friend of England, 
but I am still a greater friend of justice.” 


The MacDonald white paper must be set 
aside. Great Britain must open Palestine 
to mass Jewish immigration at once; other- 
wise, Europe becomes a massive Jewish sep- 
ulcher. 

Yours very truly, 
CELLER. 


Coming Events Cast Their Shadows Before 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 17, 1944 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I wish to say that I am glad to 
see the recognition given to France by 
our great war President in the presenta- 
tion of a destroyer escort to that great 
nation. 

Mr. Speaker, with permission I would 
like to have printed in the Recorp the 
newspaper story on this event from the 
Washington Herald of Sunday, February 
13, 1944, as follows: 


F. D. RENEWS PROMISE To Free FRANCE—PRESI- 
DENT Gives SHIP TO OCCUPIED NATION 
(By Virginia Pasley) 

President Roosevelt, reaffirming this coun- 
try’s determination to drive from the soil of 
France the Nazi invaders who today swagger 
down the Champ Elysees in Paris, transferred 
a destroyer escort, the Senegalats, to the 
French Navy under lend-lease. 

In a speech made at ceremonies in the 
Washington Navy Yard and carried over the 
radio, the President added a new sequence to 
the “Lafayette we are here” legend of World 
War No. 1 by calling the warship presented 
yesterday a form of reverse lend-lease for help 
in Revolutionary times. 


SHIP WAS FRENCH GIFT 


“At that time, instead of France receiving 
an American-made ship,” the President de- 
clared, “the young Nation of the United States 
was glad to receive a ship made in France by 
Frenchmen—the Bon Homme Richard—a ship 
made illustrious under the command of John 
Paul Jones, in the days of our Navy’s infancy.” 

As he turned the vessel over to Vice Admiral 
Fenard, chief of the French naval mission 
here, the President also recalled “That it was 
a French ship which fired the first salute ever 
rendered to the Stars and Stripes flying from 
a United States man-of-war.” 

“We remember that salute,” the President 
said, “and symbolically return it.” 

In his short address the President noted 
that while “The land of France fell to the 
enemy” it was not so with the ships of France, 
which today proudly “fiy the tricolor in battle 
against the common enemy.” 


TIME WILL SOON COME 


Then referring to the coming invasion, 
Roosevelt declared that the time will soon 
come “when the Nazis in France will learn 
from millions of brave Frenchmen—now un- 
derground—that the people of France, also, 
are not all out of this war.” 

The President pointed out that this ship 
will be followed by others for French sailors 
to man and was but one transfer among 
thousands under lend-lease which are bring- 
ing closer the day of inevitable victory over 
SB aoe os on all the fronts all over the 
world, 
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“I hope that the Nazis and Japs are listen- 
ing today as we make this transfer,” the 
President asserted. “For it will help them 
better to understand the spirit and deter- 
mination which binds together all of the 
fighting fleets and armies of the United Na- 
tions on the road to ultimate victory.” 


Address by Hon. James M. Tunnell, of 
Delaware, Before Polish Societies and 
Clubs in Delaware 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ARTEUR WALSH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 17 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. WALSH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
a brilliant address delivered by the emi- 
nent Senator from Delaware [Mr. TUN- 
NELL] before the Council of the Polish 
Societies and Clubs in Delaware, at 
Wilmington, Del., on February 13, 1944, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It is with a good deal of diffidence that I 
approach 2 subject with which the great 
majority of my audience are entirely familiar, 
and have a greater knowledge than I could 
possibly have. Poland, the land of your an- 
cestors, is unfortunate in that it has been 
placed between two larger nations, each at 
times having plans that were inconsistent 
with the territorial integrity of Poland or 
the sovereignty of its government. With a 
population of approximately 35,000,009 
people, it has few natural boundaries that 
can serve as any protection to its territory. 
Its population is large for its territory. Its 
population and the natural resources of the 
country have been a continuous temptation 
to Germany and Russia. The population of 
Poland isa dense one. There are 233 Poles to 
the square mile. The country has 11 cities 
each with a population of 100,000 or more. 
By comparison we might remember that we 
have nearly 3,000,000 square miles of area 
and 130,000,000 people, or approximately 
44 persons to the square mile. We have an 
immense country thinly populated. It might 
be of interest for us to remind ourselves that 
every man, woman, and child in the United 
States could be placed in the State of Texas, 
and each assigned one and one-half acres of 
land. It is an interesting fact with reference 
to Poland that its population in the last 10 
years prior to this war increased 4,600,000 
and the population of Germany, which is 
twice as large, increased only 3,600,000. 

For 1,100 years, the problems of Poland 
have been the problems of civilization. Per- 
haps to a greater extent now than ever be- 
fore, these problems enter into a complex 
world situation in a vital manner. At this 
time its citizens are aiding in every possible 
way the military efforts of the Allied na- 
tions. Its leaders have recognized that the 
freedom of its people is involved in the 
larger problem of the freedom of the world. 
These leaders have rightly determined to cast 
their lot insofar as it is possible for them to 
do so with the nations that have the same ob-_ 
jective as they. The success of the totalitar- 
ian powers in this war would automatically 
eliminate any hope of self-government for 
Poland. Thus it became apparent to those 
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leaders that the Nazi Powers should be over- 
come in order to make possible any govern- 
ment of themselves by the citizens of Po- 
land. Unfortunately, there is also the prob- 
lem of Russia-Poland relationship which en- 
ters into the problem when Germany shall be 
defeated. The Russia-Poland question can- 
not be settled now. Premier Sikorski in 1942 
at the inaugural session of the Polish Na- 
tional Council in London said, “The Polish 
Government was the first to stretch out its 
hand to Soviet Russia, proposing friendship.” 
Gen. W. Anders, commander in chief of the 
Polish Army in Russia, at Moscow in 1941, 
said, “Our relations with the Red Army are 
very friendly. I am confident that the com- 
radeship now existing between the Polish and 
Russian Armies will cement a lasting friend- 
ship between the two nations.” Premier 
Sikorski, at the Princeton Club in New York, 
on March 30, 1942, said, “Soviet Russia was 
treacherously attacked by the Third Reich. 
But Russia is fighting heroically, and she 
will continue to fight valiantly. Soviet Rus- 
sia therefore must be helped honestly and 
thoroughly, quickly and effectively.” 

The Atlantic Monthly in July 1943 said, 
“The American Poles have responded to this 
call 100 percent. Answering our President's 
plea to buy War stamps and bonds they buy 
them every day, every week, and every month, 
The Polish workers of America do their 
utmost to help Russia in her struggle with 
the Nazi armies. All the Poles are in the 
gallant battle on the civilian front and a 
great percentage of them is in the American, 
Canadian, and Polish armies to support the 
United Nations’ victory effort with guns.” 

The events that are occurring in the war 


zones are in line with the victories that must 


be won for Poland to be recognized as an 
independent government and its people per- 
mitted to be restored to a control of that 
government. But even the success of allied 
armies does not necessarily guarantee a happy 
solution to this problem. However, at the 
conclusion of World War No. 2 there will be 
no more pressing or vital question than will 
be the freedom of Poland. Its history, its 
population, its location, and its record in this 
war will combine to make a sensible solution 
of its problem a world problem. There can be 
no permanent, satisfactory solution of world 
problems that leaves unsettled the problem 
of Poland. For after all, the things that 
Poland is demanding are the things for which 
the Allied Governments stand. In the 
Atlantic Charter, agreed upon by the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain on August 14, 1941, 
it was agreed that: First, our countries seek 
no aggrandizement, -territorial or other; 
second, they desire no territorial changes that 
do not accord with the freely expressed wishes 
of the peoples concerned; third, they respect 
the right of all peoples to choose the form of 
government under which they will live; and 
they wish to see sovereign rights and self- 
government restored to those who have been 
forcibly deprived of them. The Allied Gov- 
ernments stand for self-government by small 
nations as well as large, by small populations 
as well as those of overpowering numbers. 
However, if the people of the United States 
of America and their allies succeed in estab- 
lishing the principle that all nations, large or 
small, are entitled to a government of their 
own choosing, the Polish people must be no 
exception to this rule. For if there is an 
exception as to these 35,000,000 people, 
the principle will not have been established 
and the democracies of the world will have 
failed to secure a guaranty of self-govern- 
ment, to separate peoples who have consti- 
tuted separate nations for more than a thou- 
sand years. There is no fundamental differ- 
ence between the problem of Poland and the 
problem of the United States of America. 
The establishment of the principles of 
oat apie is necessary to the liberties of 
oth. 


It is useless for me to remind this audience 
of the lives and accomplishments of such 
men as Copernicus who was able to become 
the founder of modern astronomy without 
having a telescope, Kosciuszko who was such 
a valiant fighter for the freedom of Poland 
as well as of America, Pulaski who was a con- 
temporary and colleague of Kosciuszko in 
both Poland and America, I need not remind 
you of Chopin, the greatest Polish musical 
composer. The name of Paderewski, diplomat 
and pianist, stands as a shining light in the 
world of music. There is also Pilsudski, one 
of the great names of all history, patriot, re- 
former, warrior, and creator of modern Po- 
land. The Poles who have distinguished 
themselves in the world progress are legion. 

We in America are desirous of maintain- 
ing the “four freedoms” of speech, of religion, 
freedom from want, and freedom from fear. 
Many of you realize perhaps more clearly 
than I do the great freedom of speech which 
we have in America. This becomes clearer 
by comparison. How long would one who 
criticized the government of Hitler in Ger- 
many be permitted to go at large? Yet, in 
America every act of the Government, in 
many instances even the acts of war, are the 
subject of adverse and frequently unfair crit- 
icisms. And yet that is one of the basic prin- 
ciples upon which democracy rests. If the 
average man cannot speak and discuss the 
things with which he is dissatisfied, he has 
lost one of the freedoms for which your an- 
cestors and mine came to America. I heard 
Quentin Reynolds a few days ago say that he 
heard a soldier boy in Europe tell of what 
he wanted when he came home. He said he 
wanted a job, he wanted good wages, he 
wanted a raise in his wages when he deserved 
it, he wanted the right and liberty to go to a 
baseball game when the occasion arises. -He 
said he wanted the right to throw a pop bottle 
at the referee if he was dissatisfied with the 
decision. That boy understood the very 
fundamentals of freedom. He wanted a right 
to protest on anything and about anything 
that did not interfere with the general good 
of his Nation, and which he conceived to be 
for the interest of himself individually. Any 
interference with freedom of speech strikes 
directly at governmental freedom. Accord- 
ing to our system of government, we have a 
right to protest. We have a right to petition. 
We have a right to vote and express our pro- 
test. Much of this comes under the general 
heading of freedom of speech. 

Then there is the freedom of religion. The 
millions of those who have come to America 
in order to enjoy freedom of worship are 
almost untold. Those who have sought to 
establish, the totalitarian system of gov- 
ernment have tried to destroy freedom of re- 
ligion as one of the ways of striking most 
effectually at democracy, In America we 
think of the Huguenots and Quakers, the 
Catholics, the Jews, and many others who 
have left their homes in order to worship 
God as they pleased. They have left civiliza- 
tion and its luxuries and settled in Ameri- 
can forests and on American prairies for the 
privilege of worshiping God as they pleased 
and as their conscience dictated. It is one of 
the most fundamental of the privileges, for 
which man has an innate craving. 

Again, there is the freedom from want. 
We in America have been spoiled. We have 
had a continent of natural wealth. We have 
had our forests, our mines, our great water 
power, our fertile soil. There has been from 
the early days of America a freedom from 
want. Want has only come when civilization 
has crowded man into compact cities. There 
is very little want in America today. But 
we have known within the last 15 years 
what freedom from want means. We have 
seen our men and women suffering for the 
lack of jobs. We have seen our banks closed. 
We have seen our mortgages foreclosed. We 
have seen our farms sold for debt. I am 
one of those who believe that freedom from 
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want is a possibility, and when we are cursed 
with want in America it indicates that there 
is bad management in our governmental or 
economic affairs. 

Again, we must have freedom from fear. 
No nation on the face of this earth has had 
more reason to know the curse of fear than 
the nation from which you have descended. 
Polish people have never known when a new 
impulse on the part of either Germany or 
Russia would take from them their freedom. 
This fear has not been confined to the smaller 
nations. Twice within a little more than a 
quarter of a century the large nations as well 
as the small have seen their liberties threat- 
ened, their homes destroyed, their business 
wiped out by combinations of governments 
ambitious to grasp and eliminate all that is 
dear to the individual. When this war ends 
there must be some guaranty to the nations 
of the world, including not only Poland but 
nations such as the United States, that we 
shall not again have our peace interrupted, 
our sons drafted, our estates dissipated, our 
homes wrecked by threats on the part of 
ambitious nations or combinations of na- 
tions to control the destinies of mankind. 
We in America must endeavor to establish 
the freedoms necessary to happiness and 
prosperity in lands less able to compel a re- 
spect for their rights and liberties. In Amer- 
ica those rights must be guarded at all times. 

A continuation of the rights of man in 
America is not automatic. We have just seen 
a struggle growing out of a lack of confidence 
in democracy in the Senate of the United 
States in the last few weeks. I am a member 
of the Committee on Privileges and Elections 
in the United States Senate. Our Govern- 
ment has sent our young men to the far 
corners of the earth. A simple bill was offered 
permitting the boys wherever they were to 
vote for the President of the United States 
and Senators and Representatives in Congress. 
Never was a bill more desperately fought than 
has this bill been fought by those who lacked 
confidence in democracy. We were told that 
the boys cared nothing about voting. We were 
told that they would be forced to vote for the 
Commander in Chief. We were told that they 
would be marched to the polls and voted in 
bulk. We were told that they would not vote 
intelligently. Mr. EASTLAND, who introduced 
the so-called States rights bill told us plainly 
that his object was to maintain white suprem- 
acy. Those who were making this fight for 
white supremacy were aided in the struggle 
by those who fear that the vote of the service- 
men would be for President Roosevelt. They 
fear the vote of the servicemen from a politi- 
cal standpoint. Each of these classes in my 
opinion was exhibiting a lack of confidence in 
democracy, for without the opportunity to 
vote democracy does not and cannot function. 
The bill which was so desperately fought in no 
way interfered with any effort on the part of 
the States to send ballots to the men in uni- 
form throughout the world, so that on local 
matters the boys could also vote. 

The Federal Goyernment has no authority 
to provide for State ballots. Yet, those who 
have fought this attempt to cause democracy 
to function fought the Federal ballot even 
though there was a provision in the Federal 
ballot bill that if a man should vote a State 
ballot and also the Federal ballot, the State 
ballot should be the one counted. The 
Army and Navy made it clear to the Members 
of Congress that they were willing to aid in 
the delivery of ballots for the States through- 
out the world. They did say that with 10,000 
changes in address each day, and with men in 
uniform on the seas and scattered throughout 
the world the probability of the delivery of 
postals asking for ballots, the delivery of the 
ballot from the various States to the soldiers 
and sailors, and the delivery of the voted bal- 
lot became a long and in most instances an 
almost impossible process. With probably 
20,000 different kinds of ballots to be deliy- 
ered to 11,000,000 men in uniform, each tc 
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receive a ballot from his particular precinct, 
and delivery back to that precinct, there was 
an almost impossible task to perform. 

But America will survive. Democracy will 
function, and each separate attack upon 
democracy and upon its functioning will be 
met and defeated by those like you and me 
who know the history of the struggle for 
self-government by the peoples of the world. 
There is in every red-blooded American who 
has confidence in the Stars and Stripes, in 
the Constitution of the United States, and in 
the innate integrity of the manhood and 
womanhood in America, not only a confidence 
but a determination that democracy shall 
work, Democracy shall function, and liberty 
shall exist and be transmitted by the Ameri- 
can of today to his children and grandchil- 
dren of tomorrow. Each new question that 
arises will bring to the fore a specific instance 
of the success of Americans in their determi- 
nation to cause democracy to function. 


Bobtailed Soldiers’ Ballot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 17, 1944 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I am inserting the 
bobtailed ballot or the so-called official 
Federal ballot provided for in the so- 
called Lucas-Worley bill. 

OFFICIAL FEDERAL WAR BALLOT 
Instruction.— To vote, write in the name of 
the candidate for your choice for each office 


ELECTORS OF PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


(A vote for President includes a vote for Vice 
President of the same party) 


UNITED STATES SENATOR 


(ONLY if a Senator is to be elected in your 
State) 


ee 


UNITED STATES SENATOR, UNEXPIRED TERM 
(ONLY if a Senator is to be elected in your 
State for an unexpired term) 

Write in the name of your choice 
for Senator. 


Write in the name of your choice 
for President. 


Write in the name of your choice 
for Senator, 


REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FOR YOUR 
DISTRICT 


Write in the name of your choice 
for Representative in Congress 
for your district, 
REPRESENTATIVE AT LARGE IN CONGRESS 
(ONLY in the States entitled thereto) 


Vote for one 
or two as the 
case may be 


I call attention to the fact that this 
ballot does not contain the name of a 
single candidate for President, Vice Pres- 


ident, Representative in Congress, or 
United States Senator; that it makes no 


Write in the name or names of 
your choice for Representative 
at Large. 


provision whatsoever for the members 
of our armed forces, using such a bal- 
lot, to vote for any State, county, or other 
local official. 

I call attention to the further fact 
that it makes no provisions for the mem- 
bers of our armed forces, using such a 
ballot, to vote for Presidential electors, 
as the Constitution requires; nor does it 
make any provision for their voting in 
the primary. 

On the other hand, the bill which we 
propose, S. 1285, as amended by the 
House, would leave the election machin- 
ery in the hands of the States, and every 
member of our armed forces would be 
provided with a ballot enabling him to 
vote for everything from President, in- 
cluding Presidential electors, down to 
constable, in a constitutional election. 

I repeat what I said before, that the 
passage of the Lucas-Worley bill would 
do more to break down constitutional 
government and to destroy the rights of 
the States than anything else that has 
been done by Congress in the last 150 
years. 

Our boys are fighting to protect Amer- 
ican institutions on every battle front in 
the world; and it is our duty to ‘preserve 
those institutions at home. 


Oil for Tomorrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 17 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that we have depleted 
our oil reserves, and have just finished 
aiding in the depletion of our financial 
resources, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD a very able article entitlec “Oil for 
Tomorrow,” by William Philip Simms, 
of which I wish to read one paragraph: 


Last Friday, President Roosevelt warned 
the country that it was running out of oil. 
Secretary Ickes says that at the present rate 
of production our reserves may not last 
longer than 20 or 25 years. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OIL FOR TOMORROW 
(By William Philip Simms) 

Thunderheads are already gathering on the 
horizon, although we have barely begun look- 
ing abroad for the necessary oil to conserve 
our dwindling reserves. Even some of our 
allies—for whom our supplies, in part, at 
least, are being depleted—seem to be eyeing 
us suspiciously. iy 

Hardly had Petroleum Administrator Ickes 
announced the project for a 1,200-mile pipe 
line- across Arabia than Foreign Secretary 
Eden was plied with questions in the House 
of Commons. Members wanted to know if 
the United States would acquire extraterri- 
torial rights along the right-of-way. Had the 
British Government been consulted? Would 
it be consulted? What about the proposed 
senatorial committee to study American oil 
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policy? Would Mr. Eden report on these 
things soon? 

This gives a hint of what lies ahead if we 
seriously start acquiring foreign fields to take 
the place of those at home now going dry. 
And start we must. If we fail, we court swift 
and terrible defeat in our next major war. 

Last Friday, President Roosevelt warned 
the country that it was running out of oil, 
Secretary Ickes says that at the present rate 
of consumption our reserves may not last 
longer than 20 or 25 years. But our oil con- 
sumption is far from static; it has been 
mounting dizzily for years. We now consume 
approximately two-thirds of the total world 
production. 

In the past 165 years, we have been involved 
in seven major conflicts—two of them world 
wars. That means an average of one every 
25 years. And despite all the talk of a brave 
new world tomorrow, few realists expect man- 
kind suddenly to reform. In any event, we 
can’t count on the coming of any such mil- 
lennium. It’s up to us, therefore, to make 
certain of the national defense and its most 
vital need, namely, oil, a dearth of which 
we may expect 25 years hence, just when, 
judging by the past, we may expect just as 
we enter another war. 

Mere possession of oil fields in the Middle 
East, however, is no guaranty. If we run 
through with our supply at home, we may 
find ourselves cut off from our. foreign 
sources when our national life depends on 
them. Washington has not forgotten the 
U-boats nor the lesson of rubber. We never 
lacked for rubber as long as we had peace, 
but the day after Pearl Harbor we suddenly 
found ourselves up against it. Even now 
our synthetie- rubber production is only be- 
ginning to satisfy essential requirements. 

According to the experts, the United States 
must make certain of access to oil reserves 
abroad as. conveniently located as possible; 
conserve a domestic supply adequate to take 
care of future military, industrial, and civil- 
ian needs in time of possible crisis; plan well 
ahead for utilizing its vast oil-bearing shale 
deposits should an unforeseen emergency re- 
quire 

Failure, say those who ought to know, 
might be fatal. And it is to head off disaster 
that wheels have now been set in motion. 

But there is reason to believe that it will 
not be easy sailing. Obstacles may be placed 
in our way. And this, say diplomatists, is 
the time to overcome them—not after our 
need becomes so urgent that we can be forced 
to pay through the nose for what we must 
have. 


Resolution of Conference of American 
Small Business Organizations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 17, 1944 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a resolution adopted 
by the conference of American small 
business organizations at Washington, 
D. C., on February 1, 1944: 


“Whereas the small merchants, retail deal- 
ers, and manufacturers of the Nation repre- 
sent a vitally important segment of the eco- 
nomic life; and 

“Whereas these small businesses are in the 
aggregate large taxpayers, employers of mil- 
lions of citizens, contributors to the morale 
and life of their communities; and 
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“Whereas these same groups maintain real- 
estate values, develop and attract patronage 
for the members of the professions and other- 
wise serve the farmer, laboring man, and 
citizen; and y 

“Whereas the welfare and destiny of the 
people of this Nation, especially small busi- 
ness, are seriously threatened by the tax 
exemptions,- and preferential privileges 
granted to cooperative organizations by the 
Government and to Government owned, 
operated, or subsidized businesses; and 

“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States of America stands for equality of taxes 
for all competitive business enterprises, 
whether they be publicly or privately owned: 
Be it 

Resolved, That the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives be and they are hereby authorized to 
appoint a joint committee of the Senate and 
House to investigate the financing and opera- 
tion of Government owned or subsidized 
organizations and such other agencies which 
compete with private business; be it further 

Resolved, That the said committee shall be 
composed of seven members, no more than 
four of whom shall be from one political 
party; be it further 

Resolved, That said committee shall report 
and recommend to the Congress at the 
earliest possible date such remedial legisla- 
tion locking toward the elimination of all 
discriminatory privileges, subsidies, prefer- 
ence in handling Government business, pro- 
motional services, and propaganda provided 
by governmental agencies which compete 
with private business.” 

The foregoing resolution was recommended 
by the conference of American Small Business 
Organizations at Washington, D. C., on Febru- 
ary 1, 1944, to the favorable consideration of 
the Congress of the United States. 

Lovis E. THOMPSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Government 

Competition. 


Farm Wage Ceiling Set at $2,400 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 17, 1944 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, there 
are so many bureaus and agencies in 
Washington seeking to regulate the agri- 
cultural industry that it is timely to con- 
sider the views and reactions of farm 
leaders. The Grange is a spokesman for 
the organized farmers and, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared recently 
in the Idaho Granger: 


FARM WAGE CEILING SET AT $2,400 


The Government has set the new ceiling on 
farm wages at $2,400 a year and many farmers 
who employ labor are being approached by 
their help asking for increased rates and an 
upping to this ceiling. 

With prices of farm products frozen under 
ceilings, and with agencies kicking the “floor” 
out from under farm prices, the question of 
where the farmer “gets off” is becoming of 
supreme importance, 

It is well for every farmer to remember that 
the parity price on farm products does not 
include the allowance for wages paid by the 
farmer. In other words, agriculture is the 
only business that must operate on a basis 
of not including in its costs the amount paid 


for labor. And now, the ceiling on farm 
wages is set up to $2,400 a year. 

Why shouldn't the consumer pay for the 
costs of producing his food the same as he 
pays for the labor that goes into producing 
his liquors and other necessities of life? 

Why should the farmer have to have his 
floors kicked out from under the prices he 
receives for his products, then not allowed 
to charge for his labor in his selling prices, 
and then have some starry-eyed bunch of 
wise men at Washington set the ceiling on 
farm wages at $2,400 a year? 

Then to cap it all off, we now have a lot 
of fellows drawing pay from the Federal pock- 
etbook, running about the State saying it is 
necessary to impose subsidies on farm prod- 
ucts. 

The boys fighting our battles, bleeding and 
dying for $50 a month, are being asked by 
these economists to pay for the folderol of 
such a program as listed above. 

No wonder the reports coming from the 
boys at the front are those of disgust and 
discouragement. 

What a picture of incompetence, ignorance, 
and downright crookedness we must make 
to those boys lying out in fox holes, bitten by 
insects, drenched by torrential rains, sleeping 
in fetid-putrid water, and, between snipers’ 
bullets and bomb bursts, they read such a 
story. 

What they will do and say when they return 
will be of great interest to those who are 
fettering future generations with such blun- 
ders and plans for mortgaging future genera- 
tions, 

The American farmer has not laid down on 
the boys. He has not gone on strike or 
threatened to go on strike. He has not 
worked on a 40-hour week nor got overtime 
for all over 40 hours. 

The American farmer, his wife, and chil- 
dren have put in 80 hours a week and) have 
produced the greatest crops on record. They 
have done it with less outside labor and with 
less machinery and machine repairs than ever 
before. 

The American farmer has not stabbed the 
boys in the back. 

The American farmer has made his out- 
standing record in spite of governmental in- 
terference and bungling. 

And now, as a reward for being a good and 
faithful servant, he is now advised by his 
Washington employees that the ceiling on 
farm wages for 1944 is $2,400 a year. 

Such a fantastic tale could only originate 
in Washington. 


Union Dues for Prisoners of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. DONALD H. McLEAN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 17, 1944 


Mr. McLEAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I am including an editorial which 
appeared in the Elizabeth Daily Journal, 
of Elizabeth, N. J., in its issue of Feb- 
ruary 15, 1944. The editorial relates to 
the demand for the payment of union 
dues by German prisoners of war em- 
ployed on farms in southern New Jersey. 

This situation is comparable to that 
which developed last summer in the same 
area when soldiers from Fort Dix were 
employed in an emergency to save the 
tomato crop and were compelled to pay 
union dues, 
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UNION DUES FOR PRISONERS 


There is something incongruous about 
making prisoners of war pay union dues for 
the privilege of keeping themselves busy dur- 
ing their confinement. The problem has 
arisen in South Jersey where a number of 
German prisoners are engaged at Seabrook 
farms helping to prune fruit trees and har- 
vest crops that otherwise might go to waste. 
But the president of the Meat Cutters and 
Butchers Workmen of North America has 
raised the issue and the right solution is yet 
to be found. 

Incidentally, one is impressed with the fact 
that men engaged in tree pruning are in- 
cluded in a butchers’ union. We have often 
heard of the so-called pruners butchering 
trees, but this is the first time the pruning 
ha been actually so designated. 

As for the prisoners, they know nothing 
about our unions. They are in no position to 
receive benefits from the dues paid. It may 
be countered that the men themselves do not 
pay as they receive regular prisoners’ wages 
of 80 cents a day while the company employ- 
ing them pays 50 cents an hour. The dif- 
ference goes to the Government, so it is the 
Government that is out the amount of the 
dues. In other words, Uncle Sam pays dues 
into a labor union in order that prisoners of 
war may work. 

The whole thing looks a little too much 
like labor leaders being mainly interested in 
money coming into the treasury to build up 
funds for which no accounting is required 
under the present set-up. In wartime when 
the armed forces are taking so many real 
union men so that there are not enough left 
to do the work required, labor leaders would 
do well to overlook a little irregularity like 
the South Jersey situation, and charge up 
whatever disadvantage it may be to the union 
to labor's contribution to the war effort. 


Soldier Vote Conference Committee Take 
Notice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. SAMUEL A. WEISS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 17, 1944 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, soldiers 
want to vote. I have frequently said on 
the floor of the House and in my remarks 
that they are first concerned with win- 
ning the war; however, they want to vote, 
too, if an easy and simple method of vot- 
ing is provided. The Worley-Green- 
Lucas Federal ballot meets the soldiers’ 
needs. Iam happy to include in my re- 
marks an editorial sent by Lt. Burton 
Duke, a paratrooper, to his aunt, Mrs. M. 
J. Anthony, 2135 Galbreth Road, Pasa- 
dena, Calif., which article appeared in 
the Static Line, published by the Five 
Hundred and Forty-first Parachute In- 
fantry Regiment, Camp Mackall, N. C., 
indicating how soldiers feel about voting: 

SOLDIERS’ VOTE 

Nineteen forty-four is election year. At 
present chances for the citizen-soldier to par- 
ticipate in the elections in November are 
slight, 

Distribution of ballots is handled by the 
States. Under most State laws absentee vot- 
ing requires a lot of red tape. Some States 
have no provisions at all for absentee voting. 
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All States are late in setting up effective ma- 
chinery for the handling of soldiers’ ballots. 

This situation requires immediate and ef- 
fective remedy. We believe that a bill au- 
thorizing the War and Navy Departments to 
distribute and handle soldiers’ ballots would 
be the best solution. 

Some people, however, prefer to ignore the 
issue, or even to block attempts at its solu- 
tion. They are afraid of the soldiers’ vote. 
But they should learn from this war, if they 
are still able to learn, that robbing people of 
their opportunity to govern themselves peace- 
fully just doesn't pay. ` 

Men of power and influence who denied 
others the chance to vote are being outvoted 
today by people all over the world. And they 
are being outyoted not by paper ballots, but 
by steel, fire, and blood. 


Stalin Makes the Peace Terms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 17 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr, REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Stalin Makes the Peace Terms,” 
from the Chicago Daily Tribune of Feb- 
ruary 15 last. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STALIN MAKES THE PEACE TERMS 


Secretary Hull has told Finland to sue for 
peace, make terms with Russia, and get out of 
the war or take the consequences. Four 
years ago when Finland, having been at- 
tacked by its big neighbor, was forced to sur- 
render territory, it had the sympathy of what 
are called the liberty loving lands. Even 
Mr. Roosevelt, moved by the public indigna- 
tion here, made his only severe remarks about 
Mr. Stalin, and quickly forgot them. 

Four years ago the Soviets had absorbed 
the little Baltic republics of Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania. The gloss on the picture was 
a plebiscite such as Hitler used to make the 
rape of Austria seem a consent arrangement. 
Here again it was thought in what are called 
the liberty loving lands that the rights of 
peaceable small peoples had been outraged. 
Stalin had also divided Poland with Germany, 
taking over his share in agreement with 
Hitler. 

At the time there were no mixed feelings in 
this country regarding these aggressions. The 
American Communists thought they were 
sanctified. The rest of the people thought 
they were terfible It is a giddy change of 
position for this country when Mr. Hull 
throws Finland to Russia. It’s a hard case, to 
be sure, and the Russians in Leningrad have 
reason to know the Finns as enemies. But 
in the war the Finns made their own hard 
choice and took the course they thought 
would protect their freedom. 

It is to be observed that we did not offer 
to get bearable terms for the little republic 
from our aliy Russia, but although not at war 
with Finland, treated it as if it had no excuse 
for its conduct. That is a violent reversion of 
attitude. Surely the principles involved have 
not changed so greatly in 4 years. If the 
Finns had a leg to stand on then they must 
have at least a crutch now. 

Russia, by great victories, is advancing to 
the frontiers it held when all moral judg- 


ment was against it. Now the official moral 
judgment is for it. Stalin 4 years ago was 
a reprobate. Now he is a great liberal. If 
our moralists would publicly confess that 
military necessity goads them to surrender 
we'd all concede that they are in a tough 
spot. Mr. Churchill has been a changed 
man since the Teheran Conference and it 
took more than pneumonia to do that. 
Stalin smiled at the British Premier and the 
American Chief Executive. He may have 
been much amused by the position in which 
he found his good friends. 

Post-war conditions in half of Europe are 
being determined now by the gentlemen in 
the Kremlin, without regard for promises 
of cooperation in settling peace terms. 
Britain’s 20-year treaty with Russia is just 
what Mr. Churchill can manage to make of 
it, and that may not be much. Finland, 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Jugoslavia know the terms. 
They are all to be included, either within 
the Soviet Union or within its influence, 
and many of them will be under the eco- 
nomic system of the hammer and sickle. 
Czechoslovakia has freely consented to an 
alliance. Its experience with the guaranties 
of the Western Powers was not happy. 

Half the map of Europe after the war can 
be drawn now. Stalin has dictated it and 
the victorious Russian armies will make 
good. To this extent the peace conference 
will be simplified. Most of the vexatious 
questions already have been decided by one 
man. We might as well begin to take down 
the sales signs. Most of the transactions 
have been concluded. Even Germany may 
escape the peace table discussion by accept- 
ing what Stalin has to offer. 

In an off moment Mr, Roosevelt confessed 
a slight dubiety. It isn’t going to be so easy 
for American politicians to ignore the senti- 
ments of national groups here. Mr. Browder 
and his new cultural institution will not off- 
set the votes of Americans attached to the 
countries which the “four freedoms” missed. 


The Cloakroom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 17, 1944 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, 
next Tuesday will be Martha Washing- 
ton’s husband’s birthday. 

The milk subsidy has been costing the 
Government $20,000,000 per month. 

“Lincoln faced secession of the States. 
In our time we have seen abdication by 
the States.“ Dewey. 

The farmers' eternal and basic desire 
is only for a fair price in an open market 
and without subsidies, Mr. and Mrs, Con- 
sumer. 

Alf Landon, speaking last week in the 
shadows of Andrew Johnson and Andrew 
Jackson, made the best speeches of his 
life, all Tennesseans say who heard him. 

Kansas “Nudealers” and fourth term 
Democrats will break bread on February 
22. 

We will read again the Farewell Ad- 
dress in the House here. What a people 
we are to follow a habit. 

The upper Missouri River people want 
irrigation, the lower people want a 9-foot 
channel and the cities want flood control. 
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We are looking for a Henry Clay or a 
Robert Taft, 

The bond drive army held their beach- 
head and took a mountain or two. While 
gas and tires may gradually tighten, the 
American people will accept any sacri- 
fices so long as their soldier boys are 
over there, : 

F. D. R.’s near hysterical desire for a 
soldier ballot for President, when a can- 
didate himself, and while their Com- 
mander in Chief, is no more fervent than 
was his denunciation of a proposal to al- 
low the soldiers’ parents to vote on the 
sending of these boys to foreign soil to 
fight. 

The Nation paused a moment in re- 
spect to Stephen Hopkins, the 18 year 
old, and his group with their luck. Let 
us repeat with Randolph Harrison Mc- 


Not for fame or reward, 

Not for place or for rank, 

Not lured by ambition, 

Or goaded by necessity, 

But in simple obedience to duty, 

As they understood it, 

These men suffered all, sacrificed all, 
Dared all—and died, 


Address by Lothair Teetor, President of 
Perfect Circle Co., of Indiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 17, 1944 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently Mr. Lothair Teetor, president of 
Perfect Circle Co., of Indiana, delivered 
an address to employees, in which he set 
forth some vital facts which relate to 
both employer and employee. His ad- 
dress is both sound and constructive. It 
is my hope that all may read his re- 
marks. 

I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, and to include therewith the 
splendid address made by Mr. Teetor, 
who resides in the congressional district 
which I have the profound honor to rep- 
resent. 

The address follows: 


The purpose of this message is to talk about 
the future. Of course, that is a pretty big 
subject and I do not intend to cover all phases 
of it, but I do want to tell you what we think 
about the future for business generally and 
Perfect Circle in particular. 

As long as the war lasts there isn't much 
question what the future of industry must 
be. Most of American industry will continue 
to make the implements of war. There will 
be cut-backs in some of the programs, in- 
creases in others. But over all, there must be 
greater production of war materials in 1944 
than in 1943. It is true that some materials 
will probably be released for the production 
of civilian products, but this does not mean 
that we have produced an abundance of war 
materials and we can now slow down a bit. 
That is the thing about which Generals Mar- 
shall and Eisenhower and MacArthur are 
quite fearful. They know the war is not over 
yet by a long ways. They know that most of 
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our war plants must continue to turn out 
war materials at increasing rates. There can 
not be a let-down in our individual efforts 
now. We have too many boys across the seas 
who are depending on American industry to 
produce the airplanes, the ships, the trucks, 
the guns, the ammunition, and the food to 
permit us to think of slowing up now. 

And we must never forget that Perfect 
Circle plants are war plants—100 percent war 
plants. Every ring we make either goes into 
a military machine, or into some domestic 
truck or automobile or engine that is used in 
producing military goods. It is true our air- 
craft program has been cut back, but our 
truck and replacement ring programs have 
been greatly increased. 

And while we are on the subject of the 
immediate future, I would like to give the 
correct answer to a few questions that seem 
to be bothering some of our Perfect Circle 
folks. The report still persists that our war 
business is on a cost-plus basis—that we are 
not particularly interested in costs, because 
the more a thing costs, the more profit we 
make, due to profit being figured as a per- 
centage of cost. Let me say to you, there is 
not one word of truth in such a statement. 
Every order that this company has ever had 
was accepted at a definite price per ring. It 
is up to us to make a profit, if we can, from 
the price we quote. 

As a matter of fact, I haven't heard of cost- 
plus contracts for any war material. That 
plan was so abused in the last war that it 
Was not even started in this war. The plan 
quite generally used has been the cost-plus- 
fixed-fee contract in which the contractor 
collects his cost plus a definite profit per 
ship, or per bullet, or per piece. The profit 
remains the same regardless of cost, so there 
is no incentive to increase cost to increase 
the profit. But no Perfect Circle orders are 
even on a cost-phus-fixed-fee basis. 

Another statement which seems to be re- 
peated with surprising regularity and inac- 
curacy is this: “The owners of the company 
make $2 for every $1 paid to employees in 
wages.” When I hear these things I can 
scarcely believe my ears, for we have consci- 
entiously tried to give our employees the 
facts regarding the distribution of the in- 
come of this business. Now heré are the 
facts on dividends and wages. In 1943 Per- 
fect Circle stockholders received 3 cents for 
every dollar paid out in wages. In 1942 they 
received 5 cents for every dollar paid out in 
Wages. In 1941 it was 10 cents. 

You might also be interested in knowing 
that dividends to stockholders have remained 
the same since 1938 with the exception of 
1942 when payments were reduced. Salaries 
to directors have not been changed for the 
last 4 years. 

In the farm industry it is customary for the 
man who owns the farm to make as much 
from his investment as the man who does the 
work, but that is not true in manufacturing. 
In manufacturing, the investors seldom re- 
ceive more than 12 cents for every dollar paid 
to workers. 

And the last statement that we are begin- 
ning to hear with greater frequency is this: 
“There is going to be a big depression follow- 
ing the war and industry isn’t doing anything 
about it.” 

Let's break this statement down into its 
parts. First about the depression. Most 
businessmen don’t expect a big depression 
following this war. There may be a short 
period of unemployment during reconversion 
of factories back to peacetime products, but 
it should not last long. Some businessmen 
expect a tremendous boom to follow the war 
and give statistics to prove it. I don’t agree 
with this viewpoint. If all of us would rush 
into the market as soon as the war is over 
and try to buy all the things we want, then 
there would be a boom. But I think most 
Americans will show better judgment than 
that. I don’t believe most Americans will 
start spending their savings until they are 


fairly sure of the future. They want to know 
they have a reasonably steady Job. They will 
want to be sure the merchandise is first class. 
And they must be convinced the price is 
reasonable. 

So I predict that there will not be a boom, 
but I fully expect good business, Probably 
the Perfect Circle Co. is more favorably situ- 
ated than most companies. We think the 
automobile repair business will be excep- 
tionally good, which will make our replace- 
ment business good—much better than 
normal, we think. We also believe there 
will be a lively market for new automobiles, 
and this will maintain our standard equip- 
ment production at a high level. 

Now, most industrial leaders feel that just 
normally good business will not provide suf- 
ficient jobs for all the people who are ready 
and willing to work, They think it is going 
to take many new industries and expansion 
of old industries to employ the people who 
want to work. Such industrial growth means 
new products, risking new capital, new 
plants, new selling methods, new customers, 
both domestic and foreign. And manage- 
ment is doing something about it. 

Practically every trade organization in the 
country has a post-war planning committee. 
Two of the largest national organizations of 
manufacturers are spending most of their 
time and effort on the problem of employ- 
ment following the war. One of these or- 
ganizations is the committee for economic 
development. Throughout the length and 
breadth of our country, this organization has 
formed manufacturers into local groups to 
study the future employment problem of a 
community and to impress upon employers 
the importance of expanding their business, 
adding new products, and finding new mar- 
kets. There is such a committee at work in 
New Castle, another in Richmond. Perfect 
Circle executives are members of both com- 
mittees. - 

The other organization that is doing splen- 
did work in the post-war jobs fleld is the 
National Association of Manufacturers. In 
December over 4,000 manufacturers, members 
of this association, met in New York to adopt 
a post-war program for industry, The Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers’ plan is 
built around more and more production 
as the only source of jobs, high standard of 
living, and real security. No one knows bet- 
ter than manufacturers that the welfare of 
business and the welfare of workers are in- 
separable. Unless employers supply jobs, 
there won't be wages to buy manufactured 
goods. Yes; employers want to make jobs, 
more jobs than ever before, and at high 
wages, too. Most of the employers I know 
are giving this problem all the time they can 
spare from their war work. 

Perfect Circle has some very definite plans 
for the future—plans that mean jobs. Our 
research engineers are working on several 
new products that we cannot talk about at 
this time. We confidently expect, however, 
that out of the engineering department will 
come new products, and improvements in old 
products, that will make more jobs for the 
future. 

The sales department is just now starting 
some new methods in the sale of piston rings 
which we think are great improvements. 
Our advertising appropriation for 1944 is the 
largest in our history. When the time comes 
for millions of people to repair their cars, 
we want them to know more about Perfect 
Circle rings than any other brand. That 
builds an acceptance that will produce more 
jobs for Perfect Circle workers. 

So Perfect Circle does have plans for the 
future and so do most other industries—plans 
that can mean more jobs and a more pros- 
perous America. 

We must remember, however, that honest- 
to-goodness jobs do not come from a benevo- 
lent Government, or from a dreamy progrim 
to share the wealth without producing it. 
Only in “make-believe land” do storks bring 
babies and only in fairyland do government 
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bureaucrats bring jobs. Real jobs are born— 
brain children of engineers, investors, and 
production experts. Workers, too, help to 
create jobs as they qualify under those 
headings. 

It takes investment to provide these real 
jobs. In the United States it requires on an 
average of $7,000 of somebody’s savings to 
provide the plant, the machinery, the inven- 
tory, and the working capital for just one job, 
To put one’s savings into a manufacturing 
venture involves considerable risk and fre- 
quently the savings are lost. If there is op- 
portunity for reasonable profit, people will 
risk their savings in business. If the oppor- 
tunity is small, they wiil not risk their 
savings. 

During the 1920’s when big business was’ 
supposed to be gobbling up little business, 
but when there was still opportunity for rea- 
sonable profit, there were added to the Na- 
tion’s business 36,000 new employers each 
year. Unemployment as a national problem 
was unknown. But during the thirties, when 
there was little opportunity for profit and 
business was under strict Government regu- 
lations, the Nation lost 6,000 employers per 
year. 

Is it much wonder we had widespread un- 
employment for 10 years and would have it 
yet were it not for the war? No one wanted 
to go into business. The enterprising young 
man had every chance to fail and little to 
gain if he didn’t fail. The only things he 
could be sure of were high taxes, complicated 
Government -regulations, and condemnation 
if by some rare chance he became prosperous. 
Those same unhealthy business conditions 
still exist today. 

Some of you ought to be seriously thinking 
about going into business for yourself when 
the war is over. Most employers were at one 
time employees. But, I ask you, how many 
of you would like to take your savings, and 
start a new business under the laws that 
were enacted during the thirties most of 
which are in the law books today. The op- 
portunity for a small business to start, to 
grow, and to become a bigger employer must 
be restored if the employment problem is to 
be settled satisfactorily. * 

I sincerely believe that American manage- 
ment and American labor, working together 
can solve the job question of the future if we, 
all of us, through our elected representatives, 
get the business blockades out of the way. 

I realize that we have not answered two 
vital questions which are in the minds of 
most of our employees. “Will I have a job 
with Perfect Circle after the war?” “Will my 
wages or salary be reduced after the war?” 
We have no direct answer for those questions. 
No one has. We only know that if we operate 
this business intelligently and efficiently 
there will be more jobs available and we can 
pay higher wages and salaries than if we 
operate inefficiently. That has always been 
true. 

New products, improved old products, new 
manufacturing processes, new markets, re- 
duced costs—these are the things of which 
new jobs and higher wages are made. We 
want and need your help in this program 
for a better Perfect Circle Co. and a more 
prosperous America, 


The lil-Considered Mexican Water Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WILL ROGERS, JR. 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 17, 1944 


Mr. ROGERS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks, I include an editorial from the 
Santa Monica Outlook on a subject 
which is of vital interest to my State. 
With the sentiments of the editorial I 
am in full agreement. I wish all Mem- 
bers would read this editorial, for it ex- 
plains precisely what this unfair treaty 
will do to one section of the United 
States. 


THE ILL-CONSIDERED MEXICAN WATER TREATY 
The treaty to adjust the water problems 


of the two Nations which has been signed by, 


our State Department and Mexico contains 
a serious threat to the rights of southern 
California in the water of the Colorado River. 
If this treaty is approved by the Senate it 
will guarantee 1,500,000 acre-feet of water 
to Mexico annually. This guaranty will 
have precedence over the rights granted 
by contract with the Interlor Department to 
the Colorado River States and the California 
organizations which assured the building of 
Boulder Dam, when they agreed to buy the 
electric current generated there at a price 
which would pay for the dam through a 
term of years. They are the Los Angeles 
Bureau of Water and Power, the metropolitan 
water district, and the Southern California 
Edison Co. 

Santa Monica, in common with the 13 
other cities of the metropolitan water dis- 
trict, is directly concerned. It is well known 
that the flow of the Colorado River, like all 
streams, varies with the precipitation. 
Heavy snowfalls in the mountain areas it 
drains, when they occur, provide ample wa- 
ter for both California and Mexico, but if 
the snowfall is scanty, as it has been this 
year so far, the flow is reduced greatly. In 
two of the years that are carried by the rec- 
ords of the Colorado River, the total annual 
flow was scarcely one-half what it is in 
normal years. To guarantee Mexico 1,500,- 
000 acre-feet annually means that in drought 
years this water would have to be taken 
in large part from the allotments that have 
been made by Government contract to the 
river States, including California. 

The cities of the metropolitan water dis- 
trict are affected because this guaranty would 
be prior to their rights to water and in dry 
years would reduce the amount of water they 
could take from the river. This treaty is 
without any limit in years. It is for all 
time as are the contracts which the United 
States Government, through the Interior De- 
partment, has made with the metropolitan 


water district and the Colorado River States. 


The guaranty of a large amount of water to 
Mexico without proper regard to the varying 
flow of the river simply means that Wash- 
ington is pledging Mexico water that by right 
belongs to California and the other Colorado 
River States. 

This is the serious and primary objection 
to the treaty. But it is not all. Mexico is 
required to build diversionary works to turn 
the water she receives into irrigation canals. 
These works in time of high water might 
easily flood the rich Imperial Valley which 
lies below the level of the river and below 
set level. Further, without any compensa- 
tion the United States agrees to deliver to 
Mexico 500,000 acre-feet through the All- 
American Canal for the next 37 years and 
after that in perpetuity 375,000 -acre-feet 
ani ually. 

This canal was built by the United States 
at a cost of many millions of dollars for the 
development of the Imperial and Coachella 
Valleys. Mexico gets to use it without the 
payment of a thin dime. It seems as though 
this is carrying the good-neighbor policy 
beyond all limits of sound finance and public 
policy. It is giving Mexico the free benefit 
of millions of dollars’ worth of public works 
constructed with the money of American 


taxpayers without respect to the rights or 


future needs of the people of the Imperial 
and Coachella Valleys. 


It is to be emphasized in this connection 
that all the water of the Colorado River comes 
from precipitation in the United States. Un- 
der the established principles of water rights, 
as accepted in the United States, the Ameri- 
can people have prior rights to all the water 
of the Colorado River. Mexico has no sound 
claim on it, except as it is not put to bene- 
ficial use in the upper river basin. This makes 
the generosity of this treaty indefensible. 

It is evident that California had nobody in 
Washington who had the prestige which 
would permit him to advise the State Depart- 
ment on these points. It is part of the pen- 
alty which this administration has put on 
the Pacific coast as a result of President 
Roosevelt's exclusive preference for eastern 
men and his refusal to give this great section 
proper representation among his advisers. 
As a result the cities of the metropolitan 
water district and the people of the Imperial 
Valley will have to bear the expense of mak- 
ing a fight in Washington to secure such 
modifications in the treaty as will protect 
their rights. 


About That Treaty With Mexico—lIt Is 
Highly Important 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 17, 1944 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, when 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
HENSHAW] raised the question this after- 
noon concerning the treaty signed with 
Mexico on the 3d of this month, my in- 
terest was stirred deeply, although I had 
not yet seen a copy of the treaty, hav- 
ing tried in vain several days ago. It 
has been available only a few hours in 
print. Meanwhile I have obtained a copy 
and have read it once. This document 
deserves intensive study, and I shall give 
it more than casuat reading, for it is of 
great moment to my State and section 
of the country. In fact, it is momentous 
from several different angles. I would 
not on this short notice and limited 
reading attempt to discuss it for I have 
not yet had time to analyze it. There- 
fore, I merely sense its tremendous sig- 
nificance. My reasons for commenting 
on it now is because the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HinsHaw] earlier today 
dramatically called the attention of the 
House to it. 

The Colorado River is one of the most 
remarkable rivers in the world. It is an 
international stream having as its water- 
shed parts of seven of the Southwestern 
States of this Union. It flows less than 
a hundred miles through its delta within 
the Republic of Mexico. If the Gadsden 
Treaty of 1853 had run entirely a straight 
line, the parallel of latitude 31 degrees 
and 20 minutes north, throughout the 
whole distance between Arizona and the 
Republic of Mexico, the river would have 
had its entire course within the bound- 
aries of the United States. But since 
the boundary line near Nogales bends 
toward the northwest and reaches the 
Colorado River 20 miles below the junc- 
tion of the Gila, it leaves the mouth of 
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the Colorado and a portion of its delta 


within the Republic to the south of us. 


There are many unique and remark- 
able things about the Colorado River. 
Some of these unique features are physi- 
cal and natural, and others almost as 
unique are economic and political. The 
great canyon of the Colorado, the Grand 
Canyon, is more than a mile in depth 
and at places more than 14 miles in 
width, but there are questions of a 
political and economic nature about this 
river which are also wide and deep. 
Volumes might be written to explain the 
implications of laws and treaties, both 
domestic and international, on regula- 
tions pertaining to this river. 

When I first went into Arizona, about 
a third of a century ago, I found a fear 
expressed there that the waters of the 
Colorado River would be put onto rich 
delta lands in Mexico and an agricul- 
tural empire established near us tilled 
by Japanese in competition with our own 
American farmers. I have heard many 
in Arizona say, “We must watch with 
strictest care any treaty arrangement 
regarding its waters or any appropria- 
tion of water by Mexico under the com- 
mon water law of the West which will 
establish her claim to so much water 
that thirsty acres in our own country 
can never hope to be reclaimed. The 
central facts we must hold in mind are 
that this remarkable river is fed by the 
rains and snows on the high mountains, 
and it flows through a desert country 
for most of its distance; that there can 
be no farming throughout most of its 
basin without irrigation and, further- 
more, that there are several times as 
many acres of land, level and fertile, 
awaiting water, as could be irrigated by 
all of its waters applied within our own 
country. 

Another important fact to remember is 
that this unique stream tested the dar- 
ing of the early explorers like Major 
Powell and tested to a greater degree the 
ingenuity of the hydraulic engineers to 
control it and utilize it. Close to $500,- 
000,000 have already been spent on the 
Colorado River within our own country 
and scarcely any use could be made of its 
waters on the soil of Mexico without the 
great engineering projects which our 
country has provided. What are the 
benefits offered us in return for what we 
would give? This merely indicates some 
of the vital matters into which we need 
to look with great care in analyzing the 
treaty and in judging the wisdom of such 
an international arrangement. 


Shipping and Shipbuilding in the Great 
Lakes in the Post-War Era 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 18, 1944 


Mr. DONDERO, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recor, I submit the following remarks 
by Leathem D. Smith, representative of 
the Great Lakes shipbuilding and ship- 
ping interests and the United States 
Maritime Commission, relative to post- 
war planning having as its object ship- 
ping and shipbuilding in the Great Lakes 
area touching upon lake operation and 
ships for lake-to-coast and foreign 
service: x 


We are pleased to see the formation of 
the Post-War Planning Committee of the 
Maritime Commission, with Rear Admiral H, 
L. Vickery as chairman, and, together with 
shipping and shipbuilding interests of the 
Great Lakes, to be in conference with him, 
Commissioner Woodward, and Mr. Harvey 
Klemmer today. 

I have been requested to speak for the 
shipbuilding ihdustry on the Great Lakes, 
but, since the building of ships is dependent 
on the needs of the shipping industry to 
show any prospect for post-war shipbuilding 
on the Lakes, we must analyze the needs and 
possibilities of ship operations. 

To simplify this analysis we have broken 
this down into ships for strictly lake opera- 
tion and ships for lake-to-coast and fortign 
service. 

One of the basic methods of stimulating 
ship operation and construction is to de- 
velop new functions or services which water 
transportation can perform. After the last 
war, when the smaller bulk carriers of the 
lake fleet were idle from reduction of ore and 
coal tonnage and the competition of the 
more efficient larger carriers, we designed self- 
unloading apparatus to permit the conversion 
of these low-cost vessels for the self-unloader 
coal and stone trades. This independent self- 
unloader fleet has grown to a fleet of 40 ships 
of all sizes. The service they perform has 
been a wonderfully useful one, giving low- 
cost water transportation of coal and other 
bulk materials to dozens of small tonnage 
ports and water-front industries. This fleet 
operated practically 100 percent through the 
worst days of depression when two-thirds of 
the lake bulk-carrier fleet were idle. 

Some expansion of this self-unloader fleet 
is in prospect both by the building of new 
vessels and by the conversion of old. Also, 
modifications of the self-unloader design to 
handle ore is feasible and would permit the 
utilization of unimproved water frontage for 
cheap winter storage of ore. 

The package freight fleet which once oper- 
ated many ships on the Lakes and reduced 
transportation costs on miscellaneous freight 
to many harbors of the Lakes succumbed to 
obsolescence because of the high cost of 
manual freight handling and the excessive 
port time of high-operating-cost vessels. We 
have hop-s that improvements in freight 
handling and economies in ship propulsion 
and operation may restore this service, at 
least in part. x 

Another trade where improvements in 
cargo handling should warrant new ship con- 
struction or conversion is in the handling 
and transportation of scrap and other mag- 
netic materials. 

One of the largest fields for prospective 
shipbuilding for lake use should be in the 
gradual replacement of much of the bulk 
carrier fleet of the Lakes by new ships of 
modern design. Out of the 369 bulk car- 
riers on the Great Lakes, 120, or 33 percent 
are more than 40 years old; 172, or 46 percent, 
are 30 to 40 years old. 8 

The dredging of deeper channels on the 
Lakes and the establishment of the load line 
will give an advantage to deeper ships. 

The development of the all-welded ship, 
with its savings of about 18 percent in weight 
of steel over the all-riveted ship, makes it 
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possible to increase the molded depth of a 
new ship almost 20 percent without increas- 
ing the light displacement or draft. The long 
lake ships have been known for their extreme 
length-depth ratio, which can be greatly im- 
proved by this new design. Their increased 
carrying capacity on deeper load-line draft 
should justify the construction of new ships 
and the scrapping of many of the old. Econ- 
omies in propulsion and auxiliary equipment 
can be counted on to pay the interest charge 
on the new ship cost, but extra carrying ca- 
pacity and speed must write off the new in- 
vestment. 

The fact that overhead and write-off costs 
for 12 months must be carried on an oper- 
ating season of 7 months has deterred new 
construction. The Maritime Commission, 
through long-term financing and low inter- 
est rates can greatly encourage this new con- 
struction and keep alive the shipbuilding in- 
dustry of the Lakes. 

The second field which Great Lakes ship- 
builders can look to for some employment is 
for the lake-to-coast and foreign services. 
Before the war directed the entire shipbuild- 
ing effort and materials into ships for the 
war effort considerable progress was made, in 
spite of depression, in the design and con- 
struction of ships for the lake-to-coast route 
through the New York barge canal. The 
great development in diesel engines in the 
smaller power for ships of this class, together 
with lightweight welded hulls, made it pos- 
sible to design, build, and operate ships 
profitably in this trade. We may look for an 
expansion of this construction after the war, 
in which expansion the Maritime Commis- 
sion can be of great assistance both finan- 
cially and in helping to maintain rate struc- 
tures on a sound basis to prevent discrimi- 
nating rates being established in favor of rail 
and highway transport to destroy this bud- 
ding traffic. 

The development of towboats and barges 
for the rivers and inland waterways was also 
well under way, and some experimental trips 
and much investigation had been completed 
on the possibilities of self-propelled combi- 
nation motorships for inland waterway, Lakes, 
and coastal service. The improvement in 
river channels and in hull and propulsion 
design will help develop the field. 

The opening of the bridges over the Chi- 
cago drainage canal has partially removed 
the bottleneck in Great Lakes shipbuilding 
for ocean service by permitting the passage 
of ships over 400 feet in length from lakes to 
coast. This development opens the possibil- 
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ity of the use of special-design ships, espe- © 


cially tankers, during the open season on the 
lakes and during the winter in coastal trade. 

For a number of years prior to the declara- 
tion of war in Europe there was a steady 
increase in the number of small ships under 
foreign flags operating directly between the 
Lakes and European ports. The long cruising 
radius of the Diesel ship has made this me- 
chanically possible. The low foreign cost of 
operation made it financially profitable. 
Most of these foreign-owned ships have been 
destroyed during the war. A real oppor- 
tunity exists for American operators to enter 
this field if building and operating subsidies 
to equalize American and foreign costs can be 
applied to this service. In requesting sup- 
port of this proposal from Great Lakes area 
farmers and manufacturers it can well be 
pointed out that, in addition to the employ- 
ment of Americans in the construction and 
operation of these ships, having them oper- 
ated by American crews means that we will 
have the officers and men on these ships as 
salesmen and contact men in our foreign 
trade. 

In analyzing the possibilities, but also the 
difficulties and handicaps, attendant to con- 
fining Great Lakes foreign ship operation to 
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vessels within the St. Lawrence or New York 
Barge Canal limitations, we cannot help but 
nave our imaginations drawn to the prospect 
of what the opening of the St. Lawrence deep 
waterway might mean to industry in the 
Great Lakes area. 

It goes without dispute to say that it would 
remove the only handicap to Great Lakes 
shipyard construction of ships of any size 
and type, and as a shipbuilder I am naturally 
interested in this. 

However, I believe that, because of the 
changes brought about by the war, many 
new factors have been brought into play to 
make the St. Lawrence development a vital 
necessity to the Great Lakes area in a much 
broader sense. 

The terrific program that the United 
States has been carrying on in the war 
effort, not only in supplying its own forces 
but, through lend-lease, acting as the arse- 
nal of the United Nations, is going to leave 
a lasting effect on the industries and re- 
sources of this country. 

We are using up our basic raw materials 
at a tremendous pace; our best grade iron 
ore and other ores and our oil supply have 
moved many years nearer depletion because 
of this greatly accelerated consumption. Our 
future national policy, for many reasons, 
should be the greatly increased importation 
of raw materials from foreign lands and the 
conservation of our own resources to spread 
their life over a longer span. National secu- 
rity demands that sufficient reserves of ores 
and oils be assured to future generations to 
maintain a war effort if foreign supplies are 
shut off by hostile powers, as was the case 
in this war in rubber and tin. 

Secondly, foreign markets can be greatly 
stimulated for our manufactured products 
if we will take essential raw materials from 
the foreign lands which buy our products. 

Thirdly, to operate our new merchant fleet 
freight must be provided, and this must be 
largely in cargoes to and from our ports. We 
have developed a fine force of merchant sail- 
ors, and their continued employment should 
be a major concern. 

The Great Lakes shipping interests have, 
as a rule, been opposed to the opening of the 
St. Lawrence deep waterway, largely because 
of its bringing foreign ships into competition 


With Great Lakes American shipping, and I 


have always partly sympathized with this 
attitude. However, Great Lakes shipping is 
largely owned by iron and steel and coal in- 
terests, whose major interests should be and 
is the maintenance of the leadership of the 
Great Lakes area in the production of steel 
and the prosperity of the great diversified 
industry which has grown up here because of 
steel production. * 

We have seen many forecasts of the length 
of life of the Minnesota and Michigan high- 
grade ore supplies. It is beyond argument to 
state that war consumption has rapidly 
hastened- their depletion. It is against all 
interests of national security to allow this 
program to continue without taking all rea- 
sonable steps to supplement our raw mate- 
rial supplies on the Lakes with foreign im- 
ports. 

There is only one way in which the lakes 
can import many raw materials without be- 
ing put-to a serious freight disadvantage over 
seacoast centers, and that is by the opening 
of the St. Lawrence deep-draft shipping. It 
is the responsibility of industry in the Great 
Lakes area to safeguard their future by long- 
range planning in this regard. 

The use of\the ships of the new American 
fleet for this traffic would provide employment 
for many men and keep the supply of essen- 
tial materials, even from foreign lands, 
strictly under American control. 
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Authorship and Character of Mr. 
Wallace’s Speeches 


REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 18, 1944 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr, Speaker, I have 
been informed that Mr. Henry Acarp 
Wattace, Vice President of the United 
States, has recently returned to Wash- 
ington after another of his extended 
journeys. Isometimes wonder just what 
are the duties of the Vice President and 
why we do not change the title to Grand 
Exalted Smearer of all Loyal Americans 
who disagree with his pet theories, 

I bring this to the attention of the 
House today, because many people are 
wondering as to the origin of his 
speeches, in which is advocated a philos- 
5 5 so foreign to our American way of 

e. 

Accompanying Mr. WaLLAaAcEe on his 
smear campaign tour, as a member of 
his entourage, was one David Karr. 

Mr. Karr, by his own testimony under 
oath before the Special Congressional 
Committee on un-American Activities, 
on April 6, 1943; admitted having been a 
writer for the Daily Worker, official 
newspaper of the Communist Party, also 
Equality, a Communist-front publication, 
as well as having lectured for the Amer- 
ican League for Peace and Demorcacy, 
an organization declared to be a Com- 
munist-front organization by Attorney 
General Biddle. 

In order that there may be no doubt as 
to the facts regarding David Karr, I in- 
sert at this point testimony from the 
hearings of April 6, 1943: 

Mr. Karr testified at considerable length: 

“I was born under the name of David Katz. 
The name was never changed legally. I as- 
sumed the name Karr about 1937, 1938, for 
professional purposes as a newspaperman. 

“In 1934 I got a job with the New York 
World-Telegram as assistant to the school 
sports editor, while I was in high school. I 
kept. that position until about 1936; writing 
school sports, and later covering other sports 
such as polo, track, hockey, baseball, and 
football. In 1936 I started covering various 
sports for most of the morning papers in New 
York. I would cover one event for three or 
four papers at one time on space rates. And 
at the same time, in order to make a living, 
I went to work as a shipping clerk for a 
handbag manufacturer, a firm in New York 
City, by the name of Rosenthal & Co. I was 
unemployed for a brief period after that, and 
then I went back to the same firm in 1937. 
Then I started selling Fuller brushes—about 
9 or 10 months. I stopped selling Fuller 
brushes when I was employed by the Ameri- 
can Council Against Nazi Propaganda, 11 
West Forty-second Street, New York City, as 
a reporter on the news letter called The Hour, 
about a year. I went to work for Transradio 
Press Service in New York as a reporter and 
rewrite man. I worked for them until Feb- 
ruary 3, 1942, as reporter, rewrite man, Wash- 
ington correspondent, and assistant to the 
managing editor, On February 3, 1942, I was 


employed by the Office of Facts and Figures. 
My duties as senior liaison officer in the Of- 
fice of Facts and Figures were to keep liaison 
with other Federal agencies, dealing with 
problems concerned with foreign nationality 
groups in the United States; also with vari- 
ous nongovernmental agencies, embassies, 
private organizations, which had any bearing 
on foreign nationality groups in the United 
States. I never applied for any position in 
the Federal Government. Alan Cranston, 
Chief of the Foreign Language Division of the 
Office of Facts and Figures, sponsored me for 
the position. I am now Assistant Chief of 
the Foreign Language Division of the Office 
of War Information, $4,600. My duties are 
the same ones that I had before, when I first 
started with the Office of Facts and Figures, 
in addition to which I supervise a group of 
people who translate material for the foreign 
language press and radio. I develop material 
for the foreign-language press and radio; 
maintain liaison with other sections of 
O. W. I.; to get the material which would be 
pertinent to the foreign-language press and 
radio; and, further, examine foreign-language 
newspaper translations which are given to us 
by the Department of Justice, which does all 
of our translating work, to determine which 
papers are cooperating in the war effort.” 

The witness was questioned as follows by 
Mr. Matthews: 

“Question. Are you a specialist in foreign 
languages? 

“Answer, No, sir. 

“Question. Do you speak any foreign lan- 
guages? 

“Answer. No, sir. 

“Question. Do you read any? 

“Answer. No, sir. 

“There are two papers in Pittsburgh, one a 
Communist paper and one a pro-Serb paper, 
the Srobrobran and the Narodni Glasnik. 
Both of these papers were in a violent cat 
fight over the situation in Yugoslavia, to a 
point where actual fights had broken out in 
several factories in the Pittsburgh area. 

“On receipt of those reports and on ex- 
amination of those papers, and developing 
the evidence, we developed what we felt was 
concrete evidence that they were harming the 
war effort. 

“We called that to the attention of.the 
Special Defense Unit of the Department of 
Justice for action. 

“We have been zealously careful not to go 
into the question of the freedom of the press, 
or undermine it. We take no action whatso- 
ever ourselves. All action is up to the De- 
partment of Justice. We may recommend to 
the Department of Justice for certain action, 
but that is as far as we go.” 

Mr. Matthews questioned the witness as 
follows: 

“On February 1, 1943, the Honorable Man- 
TIN Dies made a speech on the floor of the 
House of Representatives, speaking in his 
capacity as an individual Member of the 
House and not as chairman of the Special 
Committee to Investigate Un-American Ac- 
tivities, inasmuch as that committee was not 
at that time legally constituted, and in the 
course of that address, he made a reference 
to you in the following language: 

Here is the case of David Karr who is 
Assistant Chief of the Foreign Language Di- 
vision of the Office of War Information at a 
salary of $4,600. For 2 years Karr was on the 
staff of the Communist Party’s official news- 
paper, the Daily Worker. There is not the 
slightest doubt that all members of the Daily 
Worker staff were required to be members of 
the Communist Party. Karr was a writer for 
the Communist publication “Equality,” 
whose editorial council was composed largely 
of well-known Communists and Communist 
fellow travelers, 
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“ David Karr was also Public Relations Di- 
rector of the American League for Peace and 
Democracy, one of the Communist fronts 
which Attorney General Biddle branded as 
subversive. Karr was a frequent writer for 
the League’s magazine Fight.“ 

“Do you have any special dissent to make 
with respect to the facts which are stated in 
that passage?” 

Further testimony by David Karr as fol- 
lows: 

“About five or six articles, including the at- 
tack upon the chairman of this committee, by 
myself, were printed in the Daily Worker. I 
collaborated with Lowell Wakefield and the 
Daily Worker 4 or 5 months.” 

The witness was questioned as follows: 

“Question. Did I understand you to say 
that this material which you embodied in 
these articles was obtained by you from a 
young lady who worked at the Departmesit of 

Justice? 
“Answer. She worked in the United States 
attorney’s office in New York. 

“Question. In the United States attorney's 
office in New York? 

“Answer. I met her one night at a party at 
one of my friends’ house, and she told me 
about it. * 

“Question. Did you write for the publica- 
tion, ‘Equality,’ as Alego in the speech of the 
Honorable MARTIN DIES 

“Answer. Yes. 

Question. Do you know how many pieces 
you wrote for ‘Equality’? 

“Answer, I think there were two. 

“Question. Did you offer this piece to 
‘Equality,’ or these pieces, or were they so- 
licited by persons on the staff? 

“Answer. They were solicited by a fellow by 
the name of Abraham Chapman, I think his 
name is, 

“Question. How do you spell his last name? 

“Answer. C-h-a-p-m-a-n, whom I subse- 
quently found out was John Arnold, of the 
New York Daily Freiheit, a Communist Jew- 
ish publication. 

“Question. You have no doubt about its 
(‘Equality’)—let us say—general Communist 
complexion or orientation? 

“Answer. I would not pass judgment on 
the material contained in the magazine be- 
cause I have not seen the stuff for 4 or 5 
years, but I would definitely say that it was 
Communist penetration of the editorial di- 
rection of the magazine; that is clear. 

“Question. Now, when you were writing 


for the Daily Worker, did you write any book 


reviews for the Daily Worker? 

“Answer. Yes, sir. 

“Question. Did you write several articles 
for the magazine Fight? 

“Answer. I think one, two, or three. 

“Question. The records of the publication, 
I believe, show that you wrote an article for 
the issue of Fight in May 1959, another in 
the issue of March 1939, and a third in the 
issue of June 1939, 

“Answer. That is right. 

“Question. Are you satisfied in your own 
mind that the American League for Peace 
and Democracy was a Communist-front or- 
ganization? 

“Answer. As satisfied as you are.” 

In previous testimony the witness testified: 
“I didn’t want to work for the American 
League. I made several talks in their behalf, 
and had come to their offices a number of 
times to secure research material from their 
research files.” 


Mr. Speaker, in light of the foregoing, 
some of us are wondering if when we hear 
the voice of Henry AcARD WALLACE we 
are listening to the words of David Karr. 
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Petroleum Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ED GOSSETT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF PEPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 18, 1944 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
House of Kepresentatives this week 
passed a bill appropriating some $30,- 
000,000 to experiment with the produc- 
tion of synthetic petroleum. Mr. Ickes 
as head of the Petroleum Administration 
for War is recommending the spending 
of more than $100,000,000 to develop 
foreign oil resources, Notwithstanding 
these emergency measures and the ad- 
mitted shortage of petroleum on the 
home front, we still hold the price of 
crude oil down to around 60 percent of 
parity and have done nothing to stimu- 
late increased exploration for and dis- 
covery of new petroleum reserves within 
the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp at this point a letter to O, P. A. 
Administrator Chester Bowles from Mr. 
Russell Brown, general counsel for the 
Independent Petroleum Association of 
America: 


INDEPENDENT PETROLEUM 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., January 26, 1944, 
The Honorable CHESTER Bow tes, 
Administrator, Office of Price 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. Bowres: Recently, January 5, 
1944, in a letter of yours to Congressman 
Homer D. ANGELL, the possibility of incen- 
tives or “special inducements” to stimulate 
oil exploration and development was sug- 
gested as being more desirable, from a public 
standpoint, than the general increase in 
erude oil prices which the oil industry, the 
Petroleum Administrator for War, and nu- 
merous committees of the Congress and State 
Officials have urged upon your office. 

On January 17, 1944, I wrote to Mr. Ralph 
T. Zook, president of the Independent Petro- 
leum Association of America, suggesting that 
the association’s members contribute their 
views on the incentive question. Copies of 
the letter were sent to the members. I en- 
close one to you. We are thus endeavoring 
to obtain as wide an expression as possible on 
the subject to which you have so recently 
called public attention. 

Incentives—which we in the industry in- 
terpret as another term for subsidies and 
bonuses—have long been suggested by your 
office. The first Price Administrator gave 
general advocacy to the theory on several 
occasions. No definite plan, however, has 
even been proposed barring the one occasion 
when your immediate predecessor revealed a 
partial concept of Government aid to wild- 
catting which stopped far short of being an 
implemented, detailed plan. 

At this time, in view of my request for 
discussion by oil producers, I wish to make 
certain inquiries to which I believe the oil 
industry and the consumer would like to 
have an answer; I include the consumer 
because he is being deprived of petroleum 
products in the amount he needs and, as 
you have warned, is likely to be still further 

As I have said, there has been for many 
months considerable discussion of a general 
character of Government incentives. So that 
Wwe may know something of the progress to- 


ward a defined plan, I believe the following 
questions are pertinent: 

1, Does your office consider that it pos- 
sesses the legal authority to put into effect 
an incentive plan? 

2. Are the funds now available, without 
further exercise of the appropriating power 
of Congress, to support whatever plan may 
be decided upon or likely to be formulated? 

3. Has your office arrived at an estimate 
of the amount of money which would be 
required for the several forms of stimulus 
to the oil supply of the Nation. If so, will 
you state at this time what such estimate is? 

4. As all expressions which have come to 
me to date on this question, including that 
of the Petroleum Administrator, agree that 
an incentive plan for the oil-producing in- 
dustry would be one of the greatest of admin- 
istrative tasks yet undertaken, will you now 
state whether your office is prepared to under- 
take such administration? If not your office, 
can you suggest which department might be 
the appropriate one? 

5. Assuming that all answers to the fore- 
going have been arrived at satisfactorily to 
your office, can you now give an estimate of 
the date when an incentives plan that would 
meet the needs would be put into effect? 

Our plan—a general increase in the price 
of crude oil—has been rejected by your Office. 
We have contended that it would be imme- 
diately responsive to the requirements and 
that it would be self-administering. Ours 
is no new plan. It is the one which has 
always stimulated the supply of petroleum. 
We now believe that our plan having been 
rejected, it is only fair that we have an 
explanation of your plan, specific in nature, 
so that the oil producers who would have to 
attempt to fit their operations to your plan 
may know what it is that is being arranged 
for them. 

Very truly yours, 
RUSSELL B. Brown. 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. Brown asks of Mr. 
Bowles several important and pertinent 
questions. It seems to me that the Amer- 
ican people as well as the Independent 
Petroleum Association is entitled to en 
answer to this letter. 


The Soldier-Vote Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 18, 1944 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I am 
inserting in the Recorp a letter from Jack 
Cuthbert, president, Associated Students, 
Montana State University, which gives 
the results of a poll conducted by the 
student body on the soldier-vote question. 
This came to me in this morning’s mail, 
and I am extremely glad to note the in- 
terest shown in this very important ques- 
tion, not so much because of the results 
with which I agree, but because these 
young people have shown sufficient en- 
ergy to display their interest in the af- 
fairs of their Government. These young 
men and women are really acting the part 
of citizens and I hope that their interest 
will never lag but will ever widen. The 
example of the student body at Montana 
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State University should spur others to 
recognize their obligation to understand 
the principles of a democracy, to realize 
their right to make their views known, 
and to look upon their Representatives 
in Congress as their public servants, 

Mr. Speaker, on the soldier-vote ques- 
tion I have always and will continue to 
recognize everyone's right to an opinion, 
and I for one do not question the sin- 
cerity and honesty of those who raise the 
constitutional question of States’ rights 
in the study of the problem. As one who 
supported the Federal ballot bill, I agree 
with the argument that the State ballots 
should be distributed as widely as possi- 
ble among the armed forces, but where 
they cannot get the State ballot the 
service men and women should not be 
denied the right to vote at all. The 
Federal ballot bill provided the means 
and methods of obtaining the State 
ballot just the same as the States’ rights 
bill and, in addition, it provides that 
where it would be impossible to get the 
State ballot into the hands of those in 
the armed services, they would at least 
be given the opportunity to vote for 
candidates for national offices. The 
State ballot would be given every priority 
and if by chance a veteran filled out both 
a State and Federal lot, the State 
ballot would prevail in the counting. 

Many States have tried diligently to 
improve their laws but the practical diffi- 
culties arise becaus> of circumstances 
over which they have little or no control 
and with which they cannot deal effec- 
tively by legislation. It would seem to 
me that 48 different State procedures 
would present an almost insurmountable 
problem. As an example, there is no 
provision for absentee voting whatsoever 
in Kentucky and New Mexico, and Min- 
nesota limits absentee voting by service- 
men to those physically in the United 
States. There are other difficult prob- 
lems to be considered, all of which were 
brought out in the debate on the bill. 
I want to see the service men and women 
given the utmost opportunity to express 
their wishes at the polls and I am just 
as interested in the soldiers and sailors 
from Kentucky, New Mexico, and Minne- 
sota having this right as I am in those 
coming from Montana and the other 
States. They are not Kentuckians, New 
Mexicans, Minnesotans, or Montanans. 
They are Americans and as such should 
be given every consideration within the 
power of the Congress. 

The letter referred to follows: 

ASSOCIATED STUDENTS, 
MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Missoula, Mont., February 11, 1944. 
The Honorable MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Congressman from Montana, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MIke: Upon request of the students, 
central board conducted a poll last week on 
the soldier-vote bill. The survey included 


students and faculty, and the results were as 
follows: 

Eighty-six percent marked “Yes; the sery- 
icemen should be allowed to vote,” while the 
remaining 14 percent circled “No.” 

Sixty-seven percent checked “If the service- 
men are given the vote, the Federal Gov- 
ernment should supervise the election,” and 
33 percent favored State supervision. 
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The students wished to have these results 
conveyed to their Congressmen, as they felt 
that they truly represent the attitude of stu- 
dents on the campus toward a vital issue, as 
well as the attitude of the former students 
whom the bill directly affects. 

During the last 2 years there has been much 
more interest on the campus concerning af- 
fairs in Washington, and the students are 
particularly interested in your activities there. 

Sincerely yours, 
JACK CUTHBERT, 
President, Associated Students, 


Cattlemen and Livestock Industry 
Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD F. HARLESS 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 18, 1944 


Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a speech 
delivered by W. E. Patterson, an at- 
torney in Prescott, Ariz., for the Yavapai 
Cattlemen's Association, over radio sta- 
tion KYCA in that city, February 9, 1944: 


The cattle producers of Yavapai County 
desire to inform the public of certain condi- 
tions affecting their industry at the present 
time in order to clarify certain misunder- 
standings among the people and to obtain as- 
sistance from the citizenry in solving prob- 
lems which affect those not engaged in the 
cattle business, as well as those who are. 

There are two outstanding factors today 
that justify severe Government regulation: 

1. Bend all to win the war. 

2. Curb inflation. 

As to the first, we all agree that tremen- 
dous sacrifices must be made to win this war 
and no individual or industry that is truly 
American will complain of contributing his 
share or even more than his share. 

As to the second factor, curb inflation, 
we are told that many of the Government 
controls placed in operation today are neces- 
sitated for the purpose of curbing inflation 
and to insure proper distribution. There- 
fore, let us consider inflation and its relation 
to the livestock industry. 

The principles of inflation which I use are 
taken from an address by Dr. Curtiss of Cor- 
nell University. 

Inflation is a name popularly given to a 
rising price level. Prices rise rapidly in war- 
time because of increased incomes which are 
ordinarily accompanied by a decrease in goods 
that civilians can buy. Since 1939 the na- 
tional income in the United States has more 
than doubled. 

The increase in our national income and 
the cost of the war have been paid largely 
by governmental deficit financing. Deficit 
financing, or borrowing by the Government, 
is inflationary. When a government borrows 
money to hire workmen to produce some- 
thing which these workmen cannot buy, it 
is inflationary. If, for exampie, the war 
workers were producing something like cars 
or refrigerators, which consumers could and 
would buy from the Government, the result 
of all this increased income would not be 
inflationary, But, since about half of our 
national income is from the production of 
war goods for which civilians have neither 
the desire nor the opportunity to buy, the 
increased income from that production be- 
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comes a tremendous inflationary force on the 
prices of things that civilians can buy. 

It makes no difference whether the Gov- 
ernment hires men to build bombers, to 
build highways, or to rake leaves; if these 
projects are financed by borrowing, the ef- 
fect is inflationary. On the other hand, if 
these projects were paid for out of taxes, the 
effect would not be inflationary. The rea- 
son it would not be inflationary is that the 
Government would be taking as much money 
away from people as it would be paying out 
in wages or in relief payments. True, those 
who benefit from increased incomes or re- 
lief payments may be different individuals 
than those who pay the taxes. 

With increasing wage rates, together with 
increasing prices which producers have re- 
ceived for their products, our national in- 
come has doubled and the inflationary force 
has become tremendous. 

In our efforts to control inflation, some of 
the policies we have adopted on a national 
basis have been inflationary and some have 
been anti-inflationary. Our talk about wages 
has been anti-inflationary but our actions 
have been inflationary For example, the 
miners received higher wages from the Gov- 
ernment than they asked for in their de- 
mands. Price control of raw materials and 
their allocaion by a system of priorities has 
been in the direction of controlling inflation. 
The system of price control and rationing 
goods to consumers is in a sense antl-infla- 
tionary, but has left purchasing power in the 
pockets of consumers which has broken out 
as inflation elsewhere. 

We are now considering subsidies of various 
types as a means of inflation control, Such 
subsidies will be paid for by deficit financing 
and are therefore inflationary. An argument 
for subsidies, even though they are infia- 
tionary is that they might be less inflationary 
than would be wage increases without the 
subsidies. There is nothing to indicate that 
labor would be satisfied with a subsidy which 
is less in amount than they are demanding 
in wage increases. If the subsidies are as 
great as the wage increases would have been, 
then the cure is as bad as the disease. In 
fact, it is worse because we would have had in 
eddition, the costs of administration and the 
controls which go with such regimentation. 

Thus you have a very good picture of the 
inflation situation, 

Now let us consider the situation of the 
cattle producer today in relation to what 
effect. the Government O. P. A. program is 
having upon this industry, and remember, the 
O. P. A. justifies its actions on account of the 
necessity of curbing inflation and effecting 
proper distribution. 

First, let us disabuse the public mind of 
the erroneous propaganda that has been dis- 
seminated that the cattle producer is not 
satisfied and is complaining and wants more 
money for his product. Such is not the case. 
The cattle producer is satisfied with his re- 
turns during the past few years and is not 
complaining, but it is only fair to state that 
a goodly portion of his monetary returns 
has been used to liquidate heavy mortgages 
under which he has struggled for many, 
many years, heaped upon him by droughts 
and depressions, and also to meet higher 
costs in labor, feed, material, and taxes. 

His anxiety and complaint today are based 
upon the realization that the O. P. A. bureau- 
crats, who apparently know little about a 
sound method of regulating the cattle and 
meat situation, are heading his business to- 
ward ruin and disaster if changes are not 
quickly made. 

You know a farmer or rancher must bring 
about the uniting of three great factors if he 
conducts a successful business: 

1. Hard work and efficient management to 
produce the product, 
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2. With the help of God, sufficient mois- 
ture. 

8. An adequate price for his product. 

If he can make these three factors func- 
tion in unison or at the same time, he is 
successful. Permit any one of these factors. 
to fall out of line and he travels a hazardous 
road, 

In January 1943 the cattle inventory in 
the United States was approximately 71,000,- 
000 head. This inventory increased during 
1943 until in December 1943 cattle on hand 
approximated 81,000,000 head. 

It is reasonable to expect that under the 
present program in force under the O. P. A. 
regulations pertaining to livestock and meat 
there will be an additional, material increase 
during the coming year of several more mil- 
lion head of cattle. 

If we consider a 71,006,000 head inventory 
normal, which authorities believe to be 
sound, the producers of the Nation will have 
a surplus of cattle on hand of about 15,000,- 
000 head by the fall of 1944. Their ranges 
will be overstocked and the producer will 
will find himself in a serious situation. 

To paraphrase—cattle, cattle everywhere, 
but not much meat to eat. 

This is not a healthy picture, and ranchers 
are becoming alarmed and have a right to 
be when they know that means can be devised 
to make these cattle available, first to the 
military forces and then to the civilians. 

We know that cattle on the ranges at cer- 
tain times of the year are not meat. They 
do not carry sufficient flesh. But we do 
know that for a major portion of the year, 
under normal moisture conditions, that cat- 
tle are marketable in fair flesh condition. 

If this surplus exists and the people with 
the purchasing power cannot obtain meat, 
where is the bottleneck? Speaking broadly, 
I say that the O. P. A. is the bottleneck. 
Why? I must give reasons for the state- 
ment. 

1, The O. P. A. by its killing quota allot- 
ment to packers put numerous packers out of 
business and reduced the number of livestock 
killed by those who remained in business by 
many millions. Note, in Yavapai County, 
the Yavapal Packing Co. and the Sandler 
Packing Co. were put out of business. The 
Yavapai Packing Co. is now operating only to 
supply its own retail markets and the Sand- 
ler Packing Co. butchers for individual con- 
cerns. Many packers in Maricopa County 
were put out of business and when Tovrea 
began to operate for military contracts only, 
the O. P. A. arranged to ship meat into Ari- 
zona from Missouri and other places and at 
the same time, another branch of our Goy- 
ernment was doing all in its power to con- 
serve our national transportation system. It 
is a ridiculous situation with all of the cat- 
tle available in Arizona. 

2. Many people are under the impression 
that the O. P. A. has placed a ceiling over and 
a floor under the price of livestock. It has 
on hogs, but not on cattle. The packer may 
pay as much as he wishes for cattle and may 
pay as little as he wishes. The packer only 
loses his subsidy if he does not keep within 
certain price brackets. There is nothing to 
prevent the packer from buying low enough 
below the subsidy bracket to make more 
money than he would be receiving with the 
subsidy. However, the O. P, A. subsidy pro- 
gram forced cattle prices down materially 
last fall. 

3. The O. P, A. has placed measures in force 
which, if not changed, will entirely eliminate 
the cattle feeder. We know that the cattle 
feeder has always been the outlet and the 
main market for the cattle producer, The 
cattle feeder is the man who places the ani- 
mal in the most edible condition and makes 
the animal worth more. 

Last year the O. P. A, took action that re- 
duced the price of cattle and yet not only 
kept the price of feed at the same level but 
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in some instances raised the price of feed. 
For example, cottonseed meal was arbitrarily 
raised about $10 per ton and I am told that 
the $10 raise in price was given to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

You cannot leave the cost of feed on a high 
plane and reduce the price of livestock and 
expect the feeder to stay in business. The 
price of each has a direct effect on the busi- 
ness of the other, 

I might cite many other instances of the 
O. P. A.’s inconsistencies, but other speakers 
are going to deal with this topic who can 
handle it better than I. 

The foregoing is sufficient to illustrate 
that the O. P. A. is not using its power to 
curb inflation nor to obtain a fair and equit- 
able distribution of meat. 

The confusion created by its regulations 
in the face of the facts refutes its claim. 
Subsidies paid to the packer do not help the 
laboring man. These subsidies are today 
being paid by Government deficit financing 
which is inflationary, and therefore are not 
for the protection or welfare of the people. 

The livestock producers, the feeders, and 
representatives of the packers met at Kan- 
sas City and formulated a practicable, work- 
able plan and presented it to the O. P. A., 
only to have it ignored; why, we do not know. 

The cattle producer wants the O. P. A. to 
make these surplus cattle available, first to 
the military forces and second to the civilians 
and keep one of the largest and grandest 
industries in our country in good condi- 
tion. The producer is not asking for more 
money for his product as long as other com- 
modity prices which affect him keep within 
reason. But the producer knows and real- 
izes that if the huge surplus of cattle now 
on hand on the ranges is not eliminated, 
that his business will be ruined and his 
life's work jeopardized. 

Why the O. P. A. will not heed or co- 
operate in the face of these facts we cannot 
understand, but it is an important matter 
for the people to take up with their Con- 
gressmen. 


Allied Veterans of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 18, 1944 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, America 
is indebted to the patriotic organizations 
of our Nation for their support of things 
worth while. A new organization has 
been formed, called the Allied Veterans 
of America. Its founders are Sgt. Robert 
Morton Baldwin, chairman; Sgt. H. 
Wayne Baldwin, secretary; and Staff Sgt. 
Francis F. Hudson, recorder. It was or- 
ganized at Hebron, Nebr., where its na- 
tional headquarters are located. 

Mr. Speaker, it occurred to me that 
the Congress might be interested in the 
origin and purpose of this organization. 
I am, therefore, extending my remarks 
by including certain excerpts from the 
statement issued by the Allied Veterans 
of America: 

ORIGIN 2 

An organization such as the A. V. A. was 
inevitable. Now it’s here and well under 
way, reaching out to all corners of the Globe. 
Founded November 11, 1943, by a group of 
enlisted men of the Field Artillery, the A. V. A. 
has men with enthusiastic support on all 


sides. It is just what the service men and 
women want—an organization exclusively of 
and for veterans of World War No. 2. 


WHAT IT Is 


The A. V. A. is a nonmilitary, nonprofit, 
patriotic organization of soldiers, sailors, ma- 
rines, and coast guardsmen, in ‘ated 
under the laws of the State of Nebraska. It 
is devoted to the welfare of all Americans, 
and not to the advancement of the selfish 
interests of one particular group. It is a 
nonpolitical, independent, forward-looking 
band of service men and women who love 
their country and are pledged to the prin- 
ciples of liberty, equality, and progress for 
which America stands. 

PURPOSES 

The purposes of the A. V. A. are: 

Today, to win the war. 

Tomorrow, to win the peace. 

Why do we organize now? So that we can 
lay the foundation for a great organization 
and be ready to step into our place in the 
post-war world, When the war is won we can 
go on fighting for the American way of life 
and the freedom and equality of all Amer- 
icans. We can offer the unselfish devotion of 
a strong organization for America as a whole 
and for the principles of the American Con- 
stitution. 

In addition to the serious purposes, we are 
joining the A. V. A. so that we may enjoy con- 
tinued association with other servicemen, 80 
that we may have our club houses and enter- 
tainment, our conventions and our memories 
together. 

MEMBERSHIP 


All men and women in the armed services 
or who have been honorably discharged there- 
from, of World War No. 2, are eligible for 
membership. The American principle of com- 
plete equality will prevail. It is expected that 
affiliated groups will be formed in other coun- 
tries. Men and women, old and young, from 
all parts of the world, members of every busi- 
ness and profession, from every race, color, 
and creed, serving in every branch of the serv- 
ice will join to form a mighty organization 
with one common characteristic—all of them 
have aided in the destruction of the enemies 
of America, 


The Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. WRIGHT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 18, 1944 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article by 
David Clbum from the Pittsburgh Press 
of February 13, 1944: 

STATE AND FEDERAL SOLDIER VOTE EXPLAINED BY 
ELECTIONS OFFICIAL 


(By David Olbum, director, county elections 
department) 

The Pennsylvania acts of 1941 establishing 
a system of registration and voting by per- 
sons in military service were enacted before 
Pearl Harbor, and contemplated registration 
and voting by persons in camps in conti- 
nental United States. 

For these purposes that legislation may be 
considered fairly adequate, but to administer 
a system of registration and voting for per- 
sons in military and naval service scattered 
throughout the world, this legislation is obvi- 
ously cumbersome and inadequate, 
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The fact that at the November election of 
1943 only 2,386 military electors from Alle- 
gheny County applied for military ballots, 
and that only 1,285 of this number actually 
voted and returned the ballots mailed to 
them, would in itself seem to indicate that 
the voting system provided for by State law 
is inadequate. 


MUST BE REGISTERED 


It is my understanding that the experience 
of Allegheny County in this regard is fairly 
typical of that of other counties of Pennsyl- 
vania, and judging by figures I have seen of 
the number of military electors who have 
voted under the laws of other States, there 
seems to be no doubt that the various State 
laws do not provide a simple and feasible 
plan. 

Under Pennsylvania law the military voter 
must be registered, if he was not registered 
under the permanent registration law at the 
time of entering the service. He may register 
by mail if he files a written application with 
the registration commission. 

The registration cards are then mailed to 
him and he must appear before a superior 
Officer, execute his registration cards prop- 
erly, and then (in substantially the same 
manner as a civilian registers at the office 
of the Registration Commission) he must 
have his superior officer subscribe to his affi- 
davit on the registration card. This regis- 
tration card must then be returned to the 
Registration Commission not later than 30 
days prior to any election, which is the same 
time limit imposed by law for the registra- 
tion of civilians. 


MUST ASK FOR BALLOT 


After he has registered he must still file a 
written application for a ballot before he is 
entitled to vote. This application must be 
filed with the county board of elections not 
later than 30 days before any election. 

A person in military service stationed in a 
remote part of the world, who is fortunate 
enough to know the procedure which he 
must follow in order to vote under the State 
law, may have registered properly and may 
have filed an application for a ballot 2 or 3 
months before an election. 

Under the State law it is virtually im- 
possible to mail the ballot to the soldier 
earlier than 15 or 20 days prior to the election. 

In the meantime, before he receives his 
ballot, the voter may have been transferred 
a number of times, and it becomes utterly 
impossible for his ballot to reach him in 
time for him to mark it and to mail it back 
in order to have it counted as a valid vote. 

In addition, the soldier who actually re- 
ceives his ballot in due time, must in the 
course of voting, appear before a superior 
officer and take the affidavit, which must be 
subscribed by the officer. The confusion 
which must necessarily be entailed in vot- 
ing by military electors from a great many 
different States under a great many different 
State laws is obviously so great as to render 
the process of voting not only cumbersome, 
but undoubtedly a great handicap to military 
activities at any particular camp or combat 
unit. 

While it would seem impossible to achieve 
& system whereby all persons in the armed 
forces can secure a complete ballot and the 
right to vote for all local and State officials, 
it is possible under a sound Federal law at 
least to give such persons the right to vote 
for Federal officials under a uniform simple 
system administered by a Federal body such 
as the Federal War Ballot Commission, pro- 
posed in the original bill introduced into 
Congress. 

TWO-SYSTEM VOTE 

If any voter receives a complete ballot 
under the State law, and also votes under 
the Federal law, this can be checked by the 
affidavits when the ballots are returned to 
the county boards of election, and if the 
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State ballot is received in time, his Federal 
ballot can simply -be disregarded. In fact 
this was the procedure set up in Public Law 
712 of 1942. which was passed by Congress to 
provide a Federal system of voting by per- 
sons in the armed forces. 

The Secretaries of War and the Navy have 
already stated that it is impossible for them 
to administer a system of voting under the 
provisions of different laws of 48 States. 
However, it is possible for them to adminis- 
ter a Federal system under a Federal act 
which would make it a simple thing for a 
voter to secure his ballot without complica- 
tion. 

FEW WOULD VOTE 


It seems to me that if a person in military 
service is required to file applications within 
certain time limits and to follow provisions 
of State laws with which he is not and can- 
not be familiar, very few of such persons 
will actually be given a ballot. 

The theory of a Federal vote law, which 
requires the Secretaries of War and of the 
Navy to send the necessary ballots and sup- 
plies to the various military and naval units 
where the voting will be conducted by the 
commanding officer, is that the military 
voters will be given an-opportunity to vote 
very simply and without subjecting them- 
selves to legally imposed requirements. 


The Dingell-Wagner-Murray Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES * 
Friday, February 18, 1944 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
taken cognizance of the volume of violent 
and misleading, to say naught of the 
vicious, propaganda originating with and 
emanating from a reactionary element 
within the medical profession, which is a 
static force opposed to the Dingell-Wag- 
ner-Murray bill. 

That this hidebound, selfishly ra- 
pacious group does not represent the 
sentiment of the great bulk of ethical, 
humane, and charitable doctors of Amer- 
ica has always been my contention. I 
now submit in proof for the RECORD a 
letter received from a practical and 
progressive group of nine doctors from 
Vermont and New Hampshire, who, after 
a series of meetings and discussions, sub- 
mit their views and valuable constructive 
criticism which is as helpful as it is wel- 
come. To these eminent and distin- 
guished spokesmen of their profession 
I have not as yet had an opportunity to 
reply, having received their communica- 
tion only yesterday, but I shall do so at 
my earliest convenience, and I shall in- 
form them how deeply gratified I am to 
have their good counsel and to assure 
them that my bill is but a basis for the 
consideration of amendments to liberal- 
ize the Social Security Act in order to 
better serve suffering humanity. Fur- 
ther than that I want the medical pro- 
fession and all other parties concerned to 
know that I believe my proposal of the 
bill, should it become law, would for a 
certainty be a failure unless before en- 
actment all were given a hearing and 


that doctors should have a part in the 
formulation of rules and regulations for 
the successful administration of the law. 


Hanover, N. H., January 25, 1944. 
Hon. ROBERT F. WAGNER, 
Hon. JAMES E. Murray, 
Hon, JoRN D. DINGELL, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: The proposed Wagner-Mur- 
ray-Dingell Federal legislation calling for en- 
larged Government administration of medi- 
cal care was the subject under discussion at 
a recent series of three informal meetings at- 
tended by the undersigned physicians of Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire, who voiced the 
following conclusions: 

1. Aware of a public belief that the present 
methods and amount of medical and hospi- 
tal care as distributed are unsatisfactory, and 
believing that it is inevitable that some im- 
provement must and will be attempted, the 
conference group recognized the bill as a sig- 
nificant proposal which must be reviewed 
constructively: After careful and detailed 
consideration of the bill's provisions and their 
implications, the following concensus is re- 
corded: : 

(a) A compulsory unified national social 
insurance system as provided in title I-A is 
sound and reasonable and the only practica- 
ble way of securing the immediate and essen- 
tial degree of universality in coverage. The 
sum needed to be raised when considered in 
the abstract is not necessarily an objection to 
the plan provided the plan is adequate. To 
give perspective the amount of money in- 
volved should be examinzd on the basis of 


the fact that in 1939 the national bill for to- | 
bacco, drinks, candy, cosmetics, and jewelry | 
added up to over three and a half billion | 


dollars. 

(b) Definitive exception was taken, how- 
ever, to title IX, “Federal medical hospitali- 
zation and related benefits,” beginning with 
section 903, as being too complex and im- 
possible of administration. Instead the plan 
might well end where the individual, having 
been permitted to seek his own medical and 
hospital care, receives the cash-benefit pay- 
ments to meet his obligations, thus preserv- 
ing the individual responsibility essential in 
the sovereign citizenry of a national democ- 
racy. The patient should claim his insurance 
on the basis of a voucher type of national 
standard doctor's bill. 

2. If any federalization of medical and hos- 


.pital care were to be contemplated, as pro- 


posed by the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bills: 

(a) The concentration of responsibility in 
one individual should be avoided by the more 
democratic provision of a five-man board of 
authority, consisting of the Surgeon General, 
U. S. P, H. S.; the Chairman of the Social 
Security Board; one physician to be chosen 
by the National Advisory Medical Council; 
one representative to be chosen by the Amer- 
ican Hospital Association; and one layman 
to be chosen by the President of the United 
States from a panel of three to be named by 
the United States Senate. 

(b) Rather than a National Advisory Medi- 
cal Council of 16 members appointed by the 
Surgeon General, he to be the chairman, we 
recommend a council of 12 members repre- 
senting 12 geographical districts (such as the 
Federal Reserve districts). The district rep- 
resentative shall be chosen by the State 
medical societies of the district on a State 
rotation basis. 

(c) There should be complete coverage of 
all groups by the plan including civil service, 
railway, and similar special designations not 
so far mentioned. 

(d) There should be more positive, spe- 
cific, and complete provisions for the in- 
digent. 

(e) Experience with attempts at relocation 
of physicians has shown that to get proper 
geographical distribution of medical care 
there must be proper geographical distribu- 
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tion of centers of training. Grants-in-aid 
for medical education and research should, 
therefore, include provisions for the estab- 
lishment of a medical school in each State 
or other suitable unit of population. 

(f) The preservation of the integrity of 
administration of any such plan must de- 
pend ultimately upon the medical profes- 
sion, and the protection thereof best be 
lodged with the profession at the outset rather 
than in elaborate attempts to standardize and 
qualify. í 

We sign ourselves to this record of our 
aggregate opinions with the understanding 
that in substance it approximates our indi- 
vidual opinions if due allowance is made for 
the natural variations in the wording of ex- 
pressed thoughts. 

Clarence H. Beecher, M. D., Burlington, 
Vt.; John P. Bowler, M. D., Han- 
over, N. H.; Benjamin F. Cook, 
M. D., Rutland, Vt.; James W. 
Jameson, M. D., Concord, N. H.; 
Richard W. Robinson, M. D., La- 
conia, N. H.; Deering G. Smith, 
M. D., Nashua, N. H.; Charles H. 
Swift, M. D., Rutland, Vt.; Leslie 
K. Sycamore, M. D., Hanover, N. H.; 
Rolf C. Syvertsen, M. D., Hanover, 
N. H. 


Michigan Legislature Urges Congress to 
Preserve States’ Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 18, 1944 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Legislature of the State of Michigan was 
quick to adjust its election laws to safe- 
guard the rights of its citizens when they 
left for Army camps in the United States 
2 years ago and it has moved with equal 
rapidity in revising its election laws to 
enable Michigan men and women with 
our fighting forces overseas to exercise 
their elective franchise in the coming 
election. This was done at a special ses- 
sion of the Michigan Legislature called 
by our capable Governor, Hon. Harry F. 
Kelly, himself a veteran of World War 
No, 1 and a leader in the program for 
vocational rehabilitation of veterans and 
for adequate hospital and medical care 
for them. 

While enacting laws providing for in- 
surance of soldier voting, the House of 
Representatives of the State of Michigan 
adopted a resolution calling upon Con- 
gress to take similar steps and at the 
same time preserve the fundamental 
principles of democracy. Under unani- 
mous consent, I submit. the resolution 
adopted by that branch of the Michigan 
Legislature: 

House Concurrent Resolution 4 
Concurrent resolutión memorializing the 

Congress of the United States to enact 
legislation safeguarding the rights of the 
members in the armed forces in the exer- 
cise of their elective franchise, and pre- 
serving to the several States the funda- 
mental principles of democracy 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
now has under discussion and debate the 
urgent need of enacting legislation which 
will safeguard the rights of the members in 
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the armed forces in the exercise of their 
elective franchise; and 

Whereas the United States of America is 
founded on principles of democracy and 
freedom of choice in the selection of its lead- 
ers and statesmen; and 

. Whereas the history of our great country 
clearly demonstrates that the conduct of 
election is properly a function to be exer- 
cised by the several States: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the Michigan 
Legislature, convened in extraordinary ses- 
sion, and the importance of the 
rights of the several States and the funda- 
mental privileges of citizenship, for which 
our youth and the people are now engaged in 
earnest and all-out conflict, earnestly re- 
quest the Congress of the United States to 
enact legislation safeguarding the rights of 
the members in the armed forces in the exer- 
cise of their elective franchise, and preserv- 
ing to the several States the fundamental 
principles of democracy; and be it further 

Resolved, That suitable copies of this reso- 
lution be transmitted to the President of 
the United States, to the President of the 
Senate and Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Congress, and to the Michigan 
Members in the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of Congress. 


Scheme to Sovietize Business Charged by 
Commerce Aide 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the startling things in 
connection with the attemps of those in 
high administrative circles in Washing- 
ton to sovietize American business, came 
to light the other day when Mr. William 
LaVarre, formerly chief of the American 
Republics Division of the Department of 
Commerce, resigned his $8,000-a-year 
job as a protest against such activities by 
followers of Vice President WALLACE. 

Mr. LaVarre registered his accusations 
in a letter to Senator Harry F. BYRD, of 
Virginia, Therein he disclosed that the 
B. E. W. and the F. E. A. have been wag- 
ing a secret war against American busi- 
ness and the Nation’s export industries. 
He charges these activities have been 
undertaken through powers usurped 
from the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the Congress and 
the country should know the particulars 
of the charges made and what appears 
back of this undertaking to socialize or 
sovietize the free enterprise system. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that I 
may be permitted to extend my remarks 
further by including an article by Mr. 
William Moore, from the Washington 
Times-Herald of February 13, 1944: 
SCHEME To Sovierize BUSINESS CHARGED BY 

COMMERCE AIDE—LAVARRE AGAINST FPLY-BY- 

NIGHT ALIENS 

(By William Moore) 

Protesting that followers of Vice President 
Wattace are waging a secret battle against 
American business and trying to substitute 
Soviet-style commerce for the American free- 


enterprise system, an 88, 00O-a-year Govern- 
ment executive resigned yesterday. 

He is William LaVarre, former chief of the 
American Republics Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. His protest was not 
against his Department, but “experimenters, 
refugees, fly-by-night foreigners,” and Rus- 
sian Utopian planners, who, he said, have 
gained control of American foreign commerce 
since the Foreign Economic Administration 
was placed in charge. 


BITTER FEUD RECALLED 


LaVarre’s resignation recalled the bitter 
feud between WarLace and Secretary of Com- 
merce Jones over the field of foreign eco- 
nomics, It ended last July 15, when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt abolished Wattace’s Board of 
Economic Warfare, deprived Jones of foreign 
purchase powers, Jones held as head of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and 
placed foreign economic operations in charge 
of a new agency, headed by Leo T. Crowley. 

LaVarre made his accusations in a letter 
to Senator Harry F. Brrp (Democrat), of 
Virginia. Majof charges were: 

1. The B. E. W. and F. E. A. have been 
waging a secret war against American busi- 
nessmen and the Nation’s export industries 
under powers usurped from the Department 
of Commerce, 

2. Efforts are being made to change the 
American free-enterprise system into one of 
socialistic, collective commerce patterned 
after Russia’s Amtorg Corporation and to pro- 
mote future American commerce exclusively 
through state-owned corporations. 

8. As Alien Property Custodian and F. E. A. 
Administrator combined, Crowley tries to 
build up the profits of Axis companies in 
competition with American firms, and li- 
censes the products of Axis firms in competi- 
tion with loyal American industries. 


WRECKED BY INEXPERIENCE 


4. Most of the trade of smaller American 
exporters in other American republics has 
been “wrecked by the inexperienced or sub- 
versive policies of individuals who, in such 
great numbers, were brought to Washington 
by friends of the Vice President, Milo Perkins, 
or Leo Crowley, and given draft-exempt em- 
ployment in the mushrooming agencies.” 

LaVarre said he joined the department 
April 27, 1941, at the invitation of Under- 
secretary Wayne C. Taylor. Shortly after- 
ward, he said, President Roosevelt transferred 
powers of the department to Wallace's agen- 
cles. 

“With the creation of the Economic De- 
fense Board,” LaVarre said, “and its meta- 
morphosis into the B. E. W. under executive 
administration of the Vice President and his 
friend, Milo Perkins, I witnessed a constant 
program of bypassing the constitutional 
authorities of the Department of Commerce 
and its long-trained economic and interna- 
tional specialists. I was also forced to wit- 
ness the decimation of American private en- 
terprise assets. 


SYSTEMS COMPARED 


“In the Department files there are weekly 
reports of these subversive activities, pre- 
pared by me for the Secretary of Commerce 
each Wednesday prior to the meeting of the 
Cabinet.” 

Turning to free enterprise versus the Soviet 
system, LaVarre wrote; 

“I have witnessed a constant attempt to 
change the heritage of private enterprise and 
initiative into a system of socialistic collec- 
tivist commerce patterned along the formula 
of Russia's state-owned Amtorg Corporation 
to do away with our established private- 
brand names and to promote the future com- 
merce of the United States exclusively 
through state-owned corporations. 

“The record will show that the B. E. W. 
and now the F. E. A., usurping the adminis- 
tration of projects which Congress originally 
delegated to the Department, under the guise 
of war necessity have been waging a secret 
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war not against our national enemies so much 
as against American businessmen and the 
export industries of the United States.” 


STAGNATING TO BUSINESS 


“While our English allies have developed 
many projects under which the foreign com- 
merce of Great Britain will be expanded some 
30 percent as soon as the war ends, we in the 
United States face the probability that, if 
these current executive philosophies and poli- 
cies continue, the foreign commerce of the 
American people will stagnate.” 

LaVarre said of F. E. A. Administrator 
Crowley: 

“Today we have the incongruous, if not 
malodorous, phenomenon of an Administra- 
tor who acts both as Alien Property Custo- 
dian and F. E. A. czar, purporting to serve 
American industry in all its commerce and 
economic warfare throughout the world. 
With one hand he attempts to build up the 
profits of Axis companies in competition with 
old American firms and trade-marks. With 
the other his offices issues export licenses for 
products of alien, Axis firms, in competition 
with the export products of loyal American 
industries. 

“While we persuaded our neighboring gov- 
ernments to confiscate and sell all Axis com- 
mercial assets to natives, the Alien Property 
Custodian—F. E. A. czar—much to our neigh- 
bors’ amazement—has put his friends into 
these alien, Axis corporations and set up a 
policy of building up these Axis estates.” 

LaVarre said no administrator considering 
himself the trustee of Axis assets can act 
at the same time in the best interests of 
American foreign commerce. 

He continued: 

“While many of our American exporters 
and importers have been curtailed by lend- 
lease policies and other restrictions, or 
forced out of business, and their experienced 
personnel has been drafted, there has arisen 
a plethora of fly-by-night foreign-born indi- 


viduals who open desk-room offices and, with 


a strange ability to secure export licenses 
and production priorities, are rapidly domi- 
nating many export and import services.” 

Referring to the Wallace and Crowley 
agencies, LaVarre said: 

“Instead of making use of the accumu- 
lated knowledge and talents of civil ser- 
vants, these new agencies subsidized the 
hasty pseudo-education of impractical tyros 
and experimenters, at exceptionally high 
Wages and with unnecessary expense to the 
taxpayers. 

“In addition, these agencies employed 
refugees, many with limited knowledge of 
the English language, and with no personal 
allegiance to the United States, and with 
strange European idealogies, who came to 
my office demanding to see confidential re- 
ports.” 

DEMANDED BY ALIENS 

“I learned that they were being paid an 
average of $25 a day as consultants by these 
agencies, and that I was supposed to provide 
them with confidential war information. 
This I have refused to do. 

“Throughout my service in Washington I 
have observed.a definite scheme for wrecking 
all American private enterprise and personal 
initiative in inter-American, in fact interna- 
tional, commerce, and substituting the Soviet 
form of state-owned. Whenever I have ex- 
posed some detail, the individual responsible, 
after costing the American people much 
money, has been fired. 

“But another similar individual takes his 
place. And the discharged man shows up in 
a key post in some other executive agency. 

“Upon the liabilities of the B. E. W. have 
been piled the new personnel of F. E. A. the 
Administrator of which is frequently advised 
by Mr. Thomas Corcoran and Mr. Victor 
Emanuel.” 

(Corcoran, known as “Tommy the Cork,” is 
an erstwhile White House intimate. Emanuel 
is a New York capitalist.) 
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LaVarre told the Times-Herald he has re- 
cently voluntarily relinquished his director's 
title to an assistant and that his resignation 
will be effective Tuesday. 

Who's Who in America lists LaVarre as an 
economic geographer and writer and executive 
Latin-American assistant to Secretary Jones, 
as well as Jones’ Chief of the American Re- 
publics Division. 


New Deal Expenditures in Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 18, 1944 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Naples (N. Y.) Record of January 26, 
1944: 

CONGRESSIONAL GLEANINGS 
(By Eico Cortes) 
THAT BUTLER BOY MAKES GOOD 

Some weeks ago, Senator HUGH A. BUTLER, 
of Nebraska, came out with a whale of an 
attack on the New Deal for its.perfectly in- 
sane expenditures in Latin America. Ye 
scribe remained silent on the subject, de- 
spite his Latin-American identification, be- 
cause he simply did not believe Burirr’s state- 
ments would stand up under analysis, for 
BUTLER had declared that we had spent in 
Latin America the astronomical sum of over 
$6,000,000 000. Now getting back to our old, 
realistic method of approach, that means 
$185 for each head of a family of four. Now, 
take a piece of paper, and, allowing a popula- 
tion of 1,080, or 270 heads of family, you 
have practically $50,000 which your burg will 
have to “pungle” in one way or another to 
meet its share of New Deal largess to Latin 
America. Speaking for the county of Ontario, 
which has a population estimated at 56,000 (it 
was 55,000 in 1940), and it is stuck for nearly 
$2,600,000. If you want the Empire State, 
multiply by 7,000,000. 

Well, there was a hullabaloo when BUTLER 
made his attack. Nelson Rockefeller, Lend- 
Lease, State Department—all of em fell on 
Butter tooth and toenail and accused him 
of moronism, credulity, deceit, isolationism, 
political marplotting, and everything they 
could lay their tongues to, and then they 
selected the ancient McKELLAR, New Deal 
Senator from Tennessee, to show BUTLER up 
and they gave him their figures. It recalled 
the late Champ Clark's bon mot of 30 years 
ago: “Figgers don’t lie, but liars figger.” 
McKeELLAR cut the estimate to $1,500,000,000 or 
27 percent of the BUTLER total. Fact is, we 
used to run our own Federal Government for 
less than half that before we got into the 
First World War. 

It looked sort of bad for Butter to this 
writer, and to most everyone else not on the 
inside of what the New Deal actually was 
‘doing. I couldn't see how he could “ooch” 
out of a tight spot because I did not have 
access to the figures to the extent that an 
aggressive Senator could command. 

Folks, BUTLER came through, and how, 

On November 26, 1943, Senator BUTLER 
stuted to the United States Senate: “Our 
actual expenditures, commitments, and ex- 
tensions of credit in or for Latin America 
during the 3 years 1942, 1943, and 1944 total 
more than $6,000,000.000." And then they 
threw everything at him, including the 
bound volume of fireside chats for July 
1933-43. Just to be nice about it, he added 
$397.000,000 to his original total, found on 
the re-check, or an increase of 6.6 percent, 


And since you, Mr. Neapolitan Head of Fam- 
ily, are now stuck to the tune of $196, I quote 
in part from his address of January 20, to 
wit and as follows: 

“Mr. President, the document I hold in my 
hand is an item-by-item list of our expend- 
itures, commitments, and extensions of credit 
relating to Latin America during those 3 
years. Every item in this list has been docu- 
mented. Every item has been documented 
as to its source. The source is set forth in 
these tables. Every item has been docu- 
mented as to amount. The amount has been 
set forth in these tables. 

“More than that, Mr. President, the docu- 
mentation of every item and of every amount 
has been certified and authenticated by the 
well-known Washington accounting firm of 
James A. Councilor. 

“Mr. President, this documented, certified 
total of our expenditures, commitments, and 
extensions of credit relating to Latin Amer- 
ica during the 3 years 1942, 1943, and 1944, 
amounts to $5,733,953,534. 

“It was said on the floor of the Senate that 
my figures were 95 percent wrong and 5 per- 
cent right. * * On the basis solely of 
this first, documented, certified list, which I 
have just exhibited, I am 95.5 percent right. 

“But I was not wrong. Here, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is another document. This is a list of 
our actual expenditures, commitments, and 
extensions of credit during 1942, 1943, and 
1944, in and to our Latin-American posses- 
sions—the Panama Canal Zone, the Virgin Is- 
lands, and Puerto Rico. Every item in this 
list has been documented. Its documenta- 
tion has been certified by the firm of Coun- 
cilor & Co, The total amount thus docu- 
mented and certified is $662,806,970. 

“That sum, Mr. President, is not part of the 
$5,733,953,534 documented and Certified in the 
previous list. I am not including this in that 
total. This is a different three-quarters of 
billion dollars altogether. i 

“But let no one assume that this sum of 
$662,806,970, separated though it is in the 
total, can be separated from any honest, over- 
all account of what we are doing in Latin 
America. These are our possessions. We 
have responsibility for them in peace. We 
have greater responsibility for them in war. 
We will spend what is necessary to meet those 
responsibilities, 

“But the place where this sum has gone, is 
going, and will go is not somewhere else, The 
place is Latin America. The amount we 
spend in these Latin-American possessions 
has some effect on adjoining areas. The way 
we spend it has a great deal of effect. If we 
are lavish and wasteful in the Territories 
under our flag, the consequences of our lav- 
ishness and wastefulness cannot be confined 
to those Territories. They set precedents; 
they stir unrest; they create ill will else- 
where. 

“Let no one assume that that grand total 
of $6,396,760,504 to Latin America and to our 
Latin-American possessions is all that we 
have expended, committed, and extended 
down there, That total of $6,396,760,504 is 
only the documented, certified total. That 
is the amount that we can be absolutely sure 
of. 

“There is evidence of much additional, un- 
revealed expenditure, commitment, and ex- 
tension of credit.” 

As an example, he cites the agreement of 
the United States Government to foot the 
bill for the Mexican Government-owned rail- 
road all the way to Guatemala, for which com- 
petent estimators have set $100,000,000 as the 
cost. And he calls attention to the fact that 
American taxpayers’ funds are going into 
cinchona (quinine) plantations, sansiviera 
(fiber), sryptosetgia, hennequin, sisal, abaca, 
rotenone plantations, etc., to infinity. 

Not only have the American taxpayers suf- 


“ fered from these orgiastic expenditures of 


their money, but the people of Latin America, 
the working classes particularly, have been 
utterly demoralized by the torrent of Ameri- 
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can dollars that has rushed in, completely 
upsetting their economic systems. The 
Democratic Committee on Military Affairs of 
the House of Representatives, recently re- 
turned from a Latin-American itinerary, re- 
ported, speaking of so-called military projects 
we had built in Latin America: “In every in- 
stance known to the committee, these wage 
scales are much higher than native wages. 
Since there was little competing employment 
in these areas, the additional incentive was 
not required tu obtain workers. But as a 
result of these higher wages misunderstand- 
ing and resentment have been created among 
the local people and unrest and jealousies 
among the workers. The War Department is 
continuing to pay its native workers more 
than the prevailing wages.” 

Floyde Ransome, one of the best known 
and liked of the American businessmen in 
Mexico, is alarmed “at the inflationary pres- 
sures which were resulting from excessive 
United States spending in Mexico,“ Marquis 
Childs, well-known writer, found Brazil thor- 
oughly demoralized by American spending 
there. Writing of the rubber efforts which 
so far have not produced enough rubber to 
make a hot water bottle for Paul Bunyan, 
Frank Kelley writes to the New York Herald 
Tribune that “Their (the New Dealers) plan 
calls for the gift to the tappers and their 
wives of a variety of supplies and equipment 
including sewing machines and bathtubs.” 
Those must be the bathtubs which shou'd 
have gone to the American farmers who were 
to be taught by the Japanese how to bathe 
and when to bathe. 

Space does not permit any sort or itemiza- 
tion of Senator HucH BUTLER’s figures. But 
there they are in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for January 20, and if the speech is printed 
as a separate, I will see that the the RECORD 
has a copy. I recall a fine old Naples grand- 
father banker, his son, a banker, and his son's 
son a banker. Two of them are going to turn 
over in their graves when they see that list; 
and the one now living is going to cut his 
vitamin intake by 50 percent. Fellow Nea- 
politans, it just makes you sick to the stom- 
ach. And this is the assertion of one who 
knows Latin Amerca as well as he once knew 
Hatch Hill, 


The Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES A. WRIGHT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


z Friday, February 18, 1944 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor», I include the following letter: 


BATTERY I, Two HUNDRED AND TENTH 
Coast ARTILLERY, ANTIAIRCRAFT, 
A. P. O. 980, Seattle, Wash., February 4, 1944. 

Mr. ROBERTS: A lot of noise is being made 
back there about this soldier-vote business. 
We hear it way out here “somewhere in the 
Aleutians.” 

Here is my point. I have a suspicion that 
someone (or some group) is trying to kick 
this issue about until I am deprived of my 
vote in the coming Presidential election, 
That scares me. Suppose I and many more 
are denied that privilege? Maybe we will 
have a new Chief. That couldn't be the rea- 
son behind all this, or could it? Well just 
in case someone is trying to pull a fast one 
I'm going to ask you to see to it that I get a 
ballot. Maybe this isn’t the proper proces 
dure but you can set me straight on that. 
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You see some of us are interested enough 
to want to vote and in case we are held up we 
want to know what's going on. We don't like 
to have suspicions, but well you know “Bru- 
tus was an honorable man.” 

I don't get much chance to talk with the 
lawmakers so if you see any of them tell 
them we want to vote, oh yes, I don’t think 
it will hurt to tell them that the man I want 
to vote for is a fellow who is doing a good 
job, a man better known as President Roose- 
velt. 

Thanks for past kindnesses. 
Lots of luck and good health. 
Sincerely, 
Sgt. Paul. F. Henry. 


The Palace Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 17, 1944 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, we have heard much of the 
“palace guard” in the past several years, 
but it remained for R. E. A. Administra- 
tor Harry Slattery to bring before the 
people just what the “palace guard” is 
and how it operates. 

Mr. Speaker, I have known Harry 
Slattery for more than 30 years. He 
was born in the South and came to 
Washington under the Theodore Roose- 
velt administration. He has remained 
here since and during the years has con- 
tributed much to efficient administration 
of the public business. He is highly in- 
telligent and of fine character. When 
he speaks he is fully informed as to the 
subject under discussion. 

Above all, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Slattery is 
devoted to constitutional government 
and a nonpartisan administration of the 
public business. The office he occupies 
and the salary he receives together with 
his term of office was fixed by the Con- 
gress. No bureaucrat has the authority 
to separate him from his office. . 

It is apparent from what he has testi- 
fied to the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry and the House Sub- 
committee on Appropriations that the 
“palace guard” are determined to get rid 
of him in order that they may name 
someone to this highly important posi- 
tion who will subserviently do as the 
“ghost” committee wishes. 

A most enlightening report on Mr. 
Slattery’s appearance before the Senate 
committee was contained in an article 
by Willard Edwards in the Washington 
Times-Herald of February 17, 1944. I 
wish to say in connection with Mr. Slat- 
tery and his testimony, and I speak from 
long acquaintance and friendship, that 
what he says can be depended upon as 
the truth and nothing else. So that the 
Congress and the country can have a 
clear picture of what is going on and 
what is being undertaken in order to con- 
trol the votes of the farmers, under 
unanimous consent, I include as part of 
my remarks this article by Mr. Edwards: 


“Patace Guard” Prior Baren By R. E. A. 
Curer—SenaTE Qum Torp oF Vor 
SCHEMING 


(By Willard Edwards) 


Lifting the veil on White House politics, 
R. E. A. Administrator Harry Slattery yester- 
day told a Senate investigating committee of 
“palace guard” pressure to force his resigna- 
tion, leaving the way clear for use of his 
agency to manipulate farm votes in the com- 
ing Presidential campaign. 

The bluff Irish head of the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration revealed details of a 
9 months! campaign to oust him, 

SAYS HE REFUSED TO QUIT 


Department of Agriculture investigators 
rifled a safe containing his private papers, 
questioned scores of his acquaintances in an 
effort to impeach his integrity, and spread 
malicious stories about his physical and men- 
tal health, he said. 

The climax came when he was summoned 
before Jonathan W. Daniels, administrative 
assistant to Mr. Roosevelt, and Judge Samuel 
I. Rosenman, the “palace guard’s” legal ad- 
viser, last Thursday in the White House, and 
handed a letter of resignation to sign. He 
refused. 

Dangled before him, Slattery said, was the 
offer, which he indignantly spurned, of a 
State Department appointment as head of 
a foreign R. E. A. which would presumably 
undertake the furnishing of electric light and 
power to African bushmen and Italian 
peasants at the American taxpayers’ expense. 


“SINISTER AND CORRUPT” 


The Senate committee, headed by Senator 
SmirH (Democrat), of South Carolina, has 
been delving for more than 2 months into 
R. E. A. affairs and has exposed a plan for 
New Deal control of 4,000,000 farm votes, 
branded as “sinister and corrupt” in the tes- 
timony, which would be accomplished 
through setting up of a Nation-wide system 
of private purchasing groups under R. E. A. 
control, 

Slattery’s opinion of this scheme was given 
in a letter to Presidential Assistant Daniels 
last August 17 after another attempt to force 
him to resign. He denounced the “machina- 
tions of the Craig-Tate-Ellis cabal“ to inject 
politics into the R. E. A, and warned: 

“There is danger to the President in ac- 
ceding to these unscrupulous and ambitious 
men.“ 

Slattery testified, under questioning by 
Senator AIKEN (Republican), of Vermont, 
that Mr. Roosevelt was aware of the efforts to 
force his resignation. 

Members of the cabal are Robert B. Craig, 
former deputy R. E. A. administrator who 
wi permitted to resign in May 1943 during 
a general whitewash investigation; Stephen 
Tate, wealthy Georgia marble manufacturer 
who is head of the National Rural Electrifi- 
cation Cooperative Association, a Washing- 
ton pressure group; and former Representa- 
tive Clyde T. Ellis, Democrat, of Arkansas, 
now in the Navy. 


TO SAVE R, E, A. 


Because of his opposition to political con- 
trol of the R. E. A., Slattery said, he was 
first called to Washington by Secretary of 
fariculture Wickard in June 1943, and asked 
to resign. 

[The R. E. A. was stripped of its inde- 
pendent status by the Presidential reorgani- 
zation plan of 1939 and put under the De- 
partment of Agriculture.] 

When Slattery refused, he said, Wickard 
argued that his resignation was essential to 
save R. E. A. Slattery said he consulted 
former Senator Norris, of Nebraska, one of 
the congressional sponsors of R. E. A., and 
was told to “stand by his guns.” 

The following day, without being con- 
sulted, Slattery testified, a new deputy ad- 
ministrator, William J. Neal, was appointed, 
and proceeded to exercise much of the au- 
thority delegated to the Administrator, ` 
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Oklahoma Contest Settled—Committee 


Unanimous 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JED JOHNSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 18, 1944 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted me, I 
desire at this time to comment rather 
briefly on the unanimous report made 
by the Elections Committee No. 3 recom- 
mending dismissal of the contest of one 
E. O. Clark against our former colleague, 
Mr. Jack Nichols, who, I regret to say, 
resigned his seat in this House several 
months ago in order to accept a very 
responsible position with one of the great 
air lines of the country. 

The report of the Elections Committee, 
of which the gentleman from Georgia, 
Hon. Hucu Peterson, is the distinguished 
chairman, and the gentleman from Ver- 
mont, Hon. CHARLES PLUMLEY, is the able 
and industrious ranking Republican 
member, and signed by all members of 
that committee, both Democrats and Re- 
publicans, is couched in plain, simple 
language that all can understand, Mem- 
bers of that committee are to be highly 
commended for their comprehensive, 
straightforward, definite report to this 
House, which I am glad to say was 
adopted also unanimously by the House 
without any member so much as raising 
his voice in protest against the conclu- 
sions and decision of the committee. 

Now, 2 days later, there is printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a lengthy 
statement by our very affable and politi- 
cally astute Republican colleague the 
gentleman from Oklahoma, Hon. Ross 
Riztey, in which he quotes extensively 
from the contestant’s voluminous brief 
and in which a number of questions are 
again raised that have been passed on by 
all members of the committee after full 
presentation of all of the alleged evi- 
dence presented by the contestant and 
his battery of lawyers. 

The heart of the report of the Elections 
Committee; which my colleague “over- 
looked” in his extension of remarks, is 
the following statement: 

On the strength of the evidence offered 
and from the mouths of the witnesses pro- 
duced, it was established to the satisfaction 
of the committee that no fraud was perpe- 
trated on the contestant by any election 
Official in the discharge of his duty whereby 
the contestant was deprived of any vote; that 
the election officials undertook to see to it 
that every person entitled to vote was granted 
that opportunity; that no person not entitled 
to vote was permitted to vote; that the 


result of the balloting as certified to by the 
election officials was true and correct. 


To the surprise of all, including, no 
doubt, the contestant himself, in that 
district that is normally safely Demo- 
cratic, the election in that congressional 
district was close. The principal reason 
was that only 40,000 votes were cast in 
1942 against approximately 70,000, 2 
years previous, 
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Immediately following that election, 
the contestant and his attorneys and 
political advisers openly and repeatedly 
charged “fraud and conspiracy.” It will 
be noted that the contestant filed his 
first petition on January 5, 1943, and 
twice later filed amended petitions. Al- 
though there were 23 charges against 
the county and precinct election officials, 
who incidentally are well-known and 
respected citizens of that district, and 
the record shows that the committee was 
very patient with the contestant and 
gave him almost a year to collect all of 
that alleged evidence to sustain his 
charges, that he failed dismally to do so. 
It is interesting to note that the unani- 
mous committee report, signed by all 
Republican members of the committee, 
as well as Democrats, shows that not a 
scintilla of evidence was presented to 
substantiate those rash and reckless 
charges. This is not only a vindication 
of our distinguished former colleague, 
Mr. Nichols, who was unable to be in the 
State either for the campaign or the 
election, but it is definitely a deserved 
compliment to the integrity of the pre- 
cinct and county election officials who 
held the election. 

In the extension of remarks by my 

genial colleague, made obviously for po- 
litical purposes, wherein he “forgot” to 
quote from the heart of the report, to 
which I have just referred, it is noted it 
is alleged that the registration laws were 
not fully complied with in one county, 
which happens to be the one in which 
Nichols received his largest majority. 
The report shows that the registration 
was carried out substantially in the same 
manner in all counties of the district, 
but it is rather amusing that no objection 
is made to the manner of registration in 
the counties carried by the Republi- 
cans. 
The contestant boldly charged that he 
was “illegally, wrongfully, and fraudu- 
lently deprived of his election to Con- 
gress through frauds and irregularities 
perpetrated and through repeated gross 
violations and the entire disregard of 
the election laws of Oklahoma” by elec- 
tion officials. That is a mighty serious 
charge and covers lots of territory. After 
18 months of “ballyhoo” and publicity, he 
was not able to show that a single, quali- 
fied voter was prevented from register- 
ing and voting, nor that a single, un- 
qualified voter was permitted to register 
or vote. 

It would seem that in desperation an 
attempt is made now to befuddle the 
minds of the voters, with reference to the 
conclusion of the House committee in its 
report on this election contest because 
Mr. Nichols did not offer any evidence. 
The fact is, it was such a flimsy, weak case 
with no evidence whatever on which to 
base any one of the 23 charges, much less 
the serious charge of fraud, that it was 
wholly unnecessary for Nichols to pre- 
sent any evidence. This decision not to 
present evidence enabled the committee 
to expedite and conclude the hearings by 
several weeks: 

Again I desire to warmly commend 
Chairman PETERSON and all members, 
both Democrats and Republicans, of 
Elections Committee No. 3 on the fair 


and nonpartisan manner in which this, 
as well as other election contests, have 
been handled. It is significant that only 
a few weeks ago, by another unanimous 
decision, the same committee seated a 
Republican Member from Missouri, 
whose election was being contested by 
a Democrat. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
granted me, I am submitting for the 
Recorp the entire report of the Elections 
Committee, not just a few sentences 
taken from the context of same, in order 
that anyone who may be interested can 
follow the full reasoning of the commit- 
tee in making its unanimous report to 
this House. ` It follows: 


The Committee on Elections No. 3, having 
had under consideration the election con- 
test of E. O. Clark, contestant, against Jack 
Nichols, contestee, Second Congressional 
District of the State of Oklahoma, submits 
its unanimous report and recommends the 
adoption of the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the election contest of 
E. O. Clark, contestant, against Jack Nichols, 
contestee, Second Congressional District of 
the State of Oklahoma, be dismissed.” 

STATEMENT 

The record in this case shows that this con- 
test was filed by the contestant on December 
5, 1942; the answer of the contestee was filed 
on January 5, 1943; an amended petition was 
filed by the contestant on January 9, 1943; 
and an amendment to the amended petition 
was filed on February 15, 1943. It is also a 
matter of record that a certain petition of 
the contestant filed with the State election 
board of the State of Oklahoma was dismissed 
“for want of jurisdiction and authority in 
this board to entertain the same.” 

Reference is also to be had to all the rec- 
ords in the case now on file with this com- 
mittee without burdening this report with 
the necessity of reprinting the same in detail. 

The contestant in his brief stated 23 prop- 
ositions on which he relied, together with a 
conclusion and a citation of cases in support 
of his contention generally stated to be that 
he was illegally, wrongfully, and fraudulently 
deprived of his election to Congress through 
frauds and irregularities perpetrated, and 
through repeated gross violations and the en- 
tire disregard of the election laws of Oklahoma 
by election cfficials. 

By reference to the contestant’s brief and 
to the testimony adduced and offered, it will 
be found that in substance the foregoing 
statement, though general, is in effect a fair 
statement of the reasons given by the con- 
testant why his contentions in the case 
should be found to be correct and he should 
be declared to have been elected. 

The contestee did not take advantage of 
any opportunity to obtain or to file any evi- 
dence in contravention of the statements 
made by the witnesses produced by and for 
the contestant in support of his contentions. 

The contestant submits in his conclusion 
that the record shows that he received a 
greater number of the legal votes cast in the 
legal elections held in the district than was 
received by the contestee and that he should 
be seated. 

On the strength of the evidence offered and 
from the mouths of the witnesses produced, 
it was established to the satisfaction of the 
committee that no fraud was perpetrated on 
the contestant by any election official in the 
discharge of his duty whereby the contestant 
was deprived of any vote; that the election 
Officials undertook to see to it that every per- 
son entitled to vote was granted that oppor- 
tunity; that no person not entitled to vote 
was permitted to vote; that the result of the 
balloting as certified by the election officials 
was true and correct to the best of their 
knowledge and ability. 
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Over and over again the election officials 
testified, as appears from the record, to the 
truth of the statements last above made, from 
which the committee is bound to find that 
there was no fraud per se. 

It is charged by the contestant that the 
election was held and conducted in disregard 
of the election laws of Oklahoma in that no 
registration book as is prescribed by law shall 
be had and kept in the different precincts was 
had or kept in certain precincts with respect 
to which testimony was offered. Other irreg- 
ularities of a similar nature with regard to 
omission of certain requirements were re- 
ferred to. 

That there were such irregularities, which 
this committee does not condone, was fairly 
proven. It is not the business nor the prov- 
ince of this committee, however, to attempt 
indirectly to compel the State of Oklahoma 
to enforce its laws with respect to certain 
provisions therein which patently were not 
complied with, but grossly disregarded. The 
electors, the people, of the district did choose 
between two candidates and they should not 
be deprived of their rights by the failure of 
those responsible for the administration of 
the law to do their duty. 

In general, it may be said that while the 
constitution and the statutes of the State 
of Oklahoma provide that this registration 
book should be kept on which shall be reg- 
istered and enrolled the names of the iegal 
voters, that requirement, not complied with, 
is not such an irregularity as to vitiate an 
election unless the performance of the act 
of keeping the book be declared by law to 
*be essential to the validity of the election. 

In the case in hand both the constitution 
and the statute merely provide that certain 
things shall be done but neither declares that 
the doing or performance of the same are 
essential to the validity of the election. It 
follows, therefore, that the provision is merely 
directory and the final test as to legality of 
the election is whether or not the electors 
have been given an opportunity to express 
and have fairly expressed their will. 

It is well established that such require- 
ments as those above referred to are always 
treated as directory unless the law, either 
expressly or in effect, makes them essential 
to the validity of the election, Electors must 
not be deprived of their votes on account of 
any technical objection to the manner in 
which the election has been held or to any 
misconduct on the part of the election offi- 
cials if these have not affected the true result 
of the election. 

This has so often been stated to be the law 
and has been followed so generally as the 
precedents show. 

See Goodrich v. Bulloch (51st Cong. (Fla.), 
2 Hinds, sec. 1037): 

“The committee are clearly of the opinion 
that voters complying with all other require- 
ments of the law cannot be disfranchised by 
the neglect of public officials to furnish them 
opportunity to register.” 

Williams v. Settle (53d Cong. (N. C.), 2 
Hinds, sec. 1048) : 

“The burden is on the party objecting to 
the vote to show that the elector objected to 
for illegal registration was illegally registered 
and for whom he voted,” 

Threet v. Clarke (61st Cong. (Ala.), 2 Hinds, 
sec. 1025): y 

“Voters being prevented by no fault of their 
own from obtaining registration certificates 
required for voting, the House counted the 
votes as if cast.” 

Buchanan v. Manning (47th Cong. (Miss:), 
2 Hinds, sec. 974): 

“Although many electors have suffered by 
arbitrary refusal of registration officers to do 
their duty, yet the House requires a contest- 
ant to show specifically the resulting harm.” 

Dodge v. Brooks (89th Cong. (N. T.), 2 
Hinds, sec. 860): 

“Hearsay testimony is not admitted in the 
determination of an election case.“ 
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If the irregularities of which the contest- 
ant complains did in fact obtain, even so it 
has not been made to appear that he was 
deprived of any rights thereby. The claim 
that there were irregularities sufficient to 
constitute a fraud is not sustained. The 
claim that the irregularities were of such a 
nature as to invalidate the election is not 
tenable for that the provisions of the law 
governing the alleged irregularities were 
directory and not mandatory. 

Now, right here it should be said that this 
Committee on Elections is determined that, 
insofar as the established procedure of this 
House is involved, the precedents heretofore 
established shall be followed. 

What are the precedents? Among others, 
and first, they are to be found in the case of 
Frank v. LaGuardia (68th Cong. (N. T.). 6 
Cannon’s Precedents, sec. 164), quoting from 
Ansorge v. Weller, wherein it is stated: 

“It has been said again and again by the 
House, by the courts, by every tribunal that 
has this duty of passing upon contested elec- 
tions, that the returns which are made by the 
inspectors, regularly appointed by the laws of 
the State where the election is held, are pre- 
sumed to be correct until they are impeached 
by proof of irregularity and fraud, and that 
the House will not erect itself, nor will it 
erect its committees as mere boards of re- 
count. It is conceived that when the statutes 
of the State have set up these bipartisan 
boards and made due and proper provision 
for their selection, that it is a matter of pub- 
lic policy, wise and right that their conclu- 
sions shall be accepted by the parties to the 
election, by the public, and by any board 
charged with the duty of passing on the re- 
sult, until such time as such irregularities 
and frauds are proved as to raise a fair pre- 
sumption that their duties were not honestly 
performed.” 

In the case of Galvin v. O'Connell (sist 
Cong. (Mass.) Moores Digest, p. 40), it is 
stated: 

“Tt is a principle well established that 
when, under all forms of law, a person has 
been duly returned and certified as elected 
to Congress it is presumed that the election 
Officers have done their duty and the count 
is correct. To justify the committee in or- 


_ dering a recount there should be a case made 


out that would warrant the presumption of 
fraud, or still more, in the case of an alleged 
mistake or error of judgment in the counting 
of ballots, a case made out that would clearly 
justify the presumption that a mistake had 
been made that would set aside the return. 
In other words, there must be evidence and 
proof other than that of speculative possi- 
bility.” 

The precedents are uniform in holding 
that the returns which are made by election 
Officials regularly appointed by the laws of 
the State where the election is held are pre- 


* sumed to be correct until they are impeached 


by proof of irregularity and fraud. It was 
well stated in Bailey v. Walters (69th Cong. 
(Pa.), 6 Cannon’s Precedents, sec. 166), quot- 
ing from Ansorge v. Weller: 

“The House will not erect itself nor will it 


, erect its committees as mere boards of re- 


count.” 

To recapitulate briefly, it appears from the 
evidence that those who conducted the elec- 
tion were honorable people, that they knew 
or thought they knew who the voters were, 
that they permitted nobody to vote whom 
they believed not to be entitled to vote, that 
they allowed everybody to vote whom they 
thought had a right to vote, that no objec- 
tion was offered by the contestant or by his 
watchers to any vote that was cast or to the 
right of any man or woman to vote, and that 
no fraud was perpetrated on the contestant 
by any election official in the discharge of 
his duty whereby the contestant was deprived 
of any vote. 


Whatever may have been said heretofore, 
the fundamental issue in this contest is 
whether or not the contestant has borne the 
burden of showing that, due to fraud and ir- 
regularity, the result of the election was con- 
trary to the clearly defined wish of the con- 
stituency involved. The committee is of the 
opinion that the contestant has failed to carry 
this burden, and, therefore, recommends that 
this election contest be dismissed, 

Respectfully submitted. 

HUGH PETERSON, 
Chairman. 

EUGENE J. KEOGH. 

JOHN L. MCMILLAN, 

O. C. FISHER, 

JoHN W. MURPHY, 

CHARLES A. PLUMLEY, 

RALPH A, GAMBLE, 

ANGIER L. GOODWIN, 

HOMER A. RAMEY. 


. 


Thompson Versus Bricker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 17, 1944 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I wish to include the follow- 
ing editorial which appeared in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer on February 15, 
1944: 

THOMPSON VERSUS BRICKER 


Dorothy Thompson’s savage attack against 
Gov. John W. Bricker will make more friends 
than enemies for the Ohio Governor, 

Her effort to compare Bricker with the late 
Warren G. Harding was so unfair and out of 
bounds that it will be resented by all fair- 
minded Ohioans, whatever their political 
affiliations may be. For, regardless of Brick- 
er's shortcomings—and the Plain Dealer has 
not hesitated to point them out when it 
thought the occasion so warranted—no one 
familiar with the Governor’s record would 
think for one moment that he would counte- 
nance having around him another Ohio 
gang” similar to the crew which moved in on 
Washington when Harding went to the White 
House. 

Miss Thompson's main argument, however, 
is that Bricker is mistaken and ignorant in 
ascribing the miracles of war production 
achieved by American industry to the tradi- 
tional system of free enterprise. 

The columnist contends that “our indus- 
tries did not of themselves prepare us for 
war” and that they “tried as long as possible 
to continue business as usual.” 

What’s wrong with that? We don’t be- 
lieve that anyone, including Miss Thompson, 
will contend that industry, of its own voli- 
tion should have stopped making automo- 
biles, baby carriages, washing machines, and 
thousands of other civilian products and 
turned to the production of planes, tanks, 
guns, and ships before the Government 
placed orders for these and other implements 
of war. 

Then Miss Thompson goes on to say that 
“the war effort is the result of Government 
plans, Government financing, Government 
debts, Government contracts, Government 
rules, and Government efforts to keep profits 
and labor in line according to some 
standards,” 
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Quite so. When the Government gave the 
word, industry started to produce. But it 
was American inventive genius, mechanical 
skill, resourcefulness, and research—all 
products of the free enterprise system—which 
produced the amazing production records, 
not the omniscience of an all-powerful gov- 
ernment. 

As a matter of fact, there is room for argu- 
ment as to how well the Government carried 
out its part of the job. 

Some of the Government's plans were 
botched and unnecessarily delayed by end- 
less conflicts between Government agencies, 
the Government’s financing of the war has 
been woefully inadequate, Government regu- 
lations have created widespread confusion and 
dissatisfaction, and the Government’s labor 
policy has been a dismal failure, 

Miss Thompson charges Bricker with fall- 
ure to indicate awareness of any post-war 
problem except taxation, The Governor, she 
says, is as silent as Lincoln’s tomb on the 
fundamental problem of “whether we can 
bring about in peace as effective a use of 
our manpower and materials as we have done 
for war.” 

Since Miss Thompson assigns the credit for 
our war effort to the Government, we assume 
that she favors a continuation or extension 
of Government plans, financing, debts, con- 
tracts, rules, and standards, rather than a 
return to the free enterprise system, to make 
the most effective use of our manpower and 
materials after the war has been won, 

Right here is where we part company with 
Miss Thompson. The Government’s handling 
of the war effort has giyen us a byproduct of 
unparalleled confusion, waste, and extrava- 
gance, much of which cannot be avoided in 
time of war when the Nation is in danger and 
results are all that count. But we want no 
continuation of confusion, waste, and extrav- 
agance when the war is ended. Rather, we 
prefer a system under which the Government 
by wise policies of taxation and the restraint 
of monopolies will encourage business activ- 
ity and the investment of capital to the end 
that our system of free enterprise will be able 
to provide the jobs and security which every- 
one wants. 

If we have to choose between Dorothy 
Thompson and Governor Bricker, we'll take 
Bricker, 


Information Please—Tax Day Ahead 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 17, 1944 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the new 
parlor game, “Figure your taxes,” has 
taken the place of bridge, gin rummy, 
and poker on the Nation’s home front. 
Newspaper reporters from one end of the 
country to the other have found the 
answer to the feature writer’s dream. 
By taking the same set of income-tax 
figures to 10 different “experts,” includ- 
ing those specifically entrusted by the 
Government with the collection of inter- 
nal revenue, anywhere from 7 to 10 dif- 
ferent answers seem possible, creating a 
sure-fire front-page feature. It is just 
possible that the same thing could have 
been done with taxes since the year they 
were born, but no one will deny that this 
year’s tax muddle is just about the 
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world’s worst. Considering the with- 
holding taxes, the forgiveness of part of 
1942 taxes, plus the awe-inspiring pros- 
pect of another quarterly tax estimate 
which is to be filed shortly after March 
15, 1944, in addition to the completion of 
the 1943 return, the Nation’s taxpayers 
are getting an awful headache, 

Far from crying in despair over the 
situation, it is possible even under the 
current taxation act for our Treasury 
Department to work out a set of forms 
far simpler than those now in use. 
Thousands of men and women earn more 
than the $3,000 figure upon which the 
simplified form now available is based. 
It would net require a Thomas Edison to 
invent a simpler form for the use of all 
people whose incomes are derived from 
salaries, wages, commissions, regardless 
of how large their income may have been. 


Critical Needs of the Lumber, Pulp, and 
Paper Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 18, 1944 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, a sub- 
committee of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, 
of which I am chairman, has been hold- 
ing hearings recently on H. R. 4000, by 
Mr. PHILBIN, of Massachusetts. This bill 
is designed to defer from selective serv- 
ice induction into the armed forces men 
engaged in the forest industries such as 
logging and cutting of pulpwood. 

The hearings of the subcommittee 
have just been concluded and I have been 
much impressed by the critical condition 
of the lumber, pulp, and paper industries 
in America due to the shortage of the 
basic raw material used by each, namely, 
logs and pulpwood, In my judgment, 
this has been due to an increasing short- 
age of forest labor which is reducing the 
output of logs and pulpwood to the point 
of closing down many mills and having 
others reduced to a 4- or 5-day week. 

We have received many telegrams and 
letters regarding this critical situation. 
To show that this critical condition is 
affecting the war effort in all parts of the 
United States, and to further show the 
critical nature of it, I am asking to have 
reproduced representative telegrams re- 
ceived by me and by the chairman of 
the full Committee on Military Affairs, 
the Honorable ANDREW J. May. I make 
no request to print the many letters re- 
ceived from all parts of the country as 
the cost of printing in the Recorn would 
make this unwise at this time. 

The telegrams follow: 

LONGLEAF, LA., January 28, 1944, 
Hon. Overton BROOKS, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Knowing you are a member of the House 

Military Affairs Committee and have before 


you at this time a bill known as H. R. 4000 

which has to do with manpower shortage in 

logging operations this situation with us is 

serious and your favorable action on this 

proposal will be greatly appreciated. 
CROWELL LONGLEAF LUMBER Co., INC., 
R. D. CROWELL. 


ALBANY, N. Y., February 10, 1944. 
Hon. ANDREW J. MAY, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C.: 
May I refpectfully request that hearings be 
promptly held on H. R. 4000, and that you 
use your good offices to influence favorable 
consideration thereon. The critical situation 
in the pulp and paper industry is becoming 
increasingly worse and unless more men are 
released immediately for woods operations a 
shortage of paper and paper products much 
more serious than anything experienced to 
date will inevitably occur. 
DwIGHT G. W. HOLLISTER, 
President. A. P. W. Paper Co., Ine. 


PALATKA, FLA., February 8, 1944. 
Hon. OVERTON BROOKS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Re H. R. 4000. This company with monthly 
capacity of 3,000,000 feet has been operating 
at only 800,000 feet per month for the past 
10 months and is closing down next week for 
lack of woodworkers. Our men 80 percent 
colored, having gone into agricultural pur- 
suits in this vicinity. For the past 2 years 
85 percent of our production has gone to war 
services under priorities. Favorable legisla- 
tive action by your subcommittee needed if 
we are to get workers back on job. 

WILSON Cypress Co., 
C. R. MACPHERSON, 
General Manager, 
THOMASVILLE, ALA., March 9, 1944. 
OVERTON BROOKS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Shortage of trucks and labor have reduced 
the sawmill units we operate from four to 
one. We will experience extreme difficulty in 
securing necessary labor for this one mill 
when the farming season starts. If you ex- 
pect to have lumber produced, urge you sup- 
port H. R. 4000. 

FOUR QUARTER LUMBER CO., 
J. G. BRADFORD. 
URANIA, LA., February 9, 1944. 
T. OVERTON BROOKS, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I want to urge very strongly your support 
of H. R. 4000, reference draft deferment work- 
men in woods; important in keeping up pro- 
duction of needed lumber. 

Q. T. HARDTNER. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH., February 11, 1944. 
Hon. ANDREW J. MAY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Senate Committee on Military Affairs, the 
members of Justice Local No. 426, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Papermakers, urge your 
support on bills H. R. 4000 and S. 1662. 

ARTHUR DAVIES, 
Recording Secretary. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, January 31, 1944. 
Hon. ANDREW J. MAY, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C.: 

War effort’s critical need of lumber and 
rapidly declining hardwood production Appa- 
lachlan region due to shortage sawmill and 
woods labor necessitates lumber industry em- 
ployees receiving same draft status as farmers. 
Appalachian emergency war committee repre- 
senting Appalachian lumbermen urges favor- 
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able consideration H. R. 4000 at Military 
Affairs Committee hearing February 1. 
APPALACHIAN HARDWOOD 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 


SHREVEPORT, LA., January 28, 1944, 
Hon. OVERTON Brooks, 
House Office Building: 

Understand your Military Affairs Com- 
mittee has under consideration H. R. 4000, 
which would give loggers same draft defer- 
ment status as farmers. Hope your com- 
mittee’s action on this bill will be favorable 
as itis help sorely needed by lumber industry. 
Decline in lumber production, which is get- 
ting worse, is due primarily to manpower 
shortage in logging. 

E. A. Frost. 


New York, N. Y., February 2, 1944. 
Hon. ANDREW J. May, 
House Office Building: 

As a result of pulp shortages sanitary tissue 
production seriously curtailed with unprece- 
dented demand for Government, hospital, and 
civilian health requirements. We urge favor- 
able action bill, H. R. 4000, which authorizes 
deferment of pulpwood loggers to relieve se- 
rious shortage of essential papers. 

Wm. Mevorr SITROUX, Inc. 


BUCKSPORT MAINE, February 14, 1944. 
Hon. OVERTON BROOKS, 
United States House of Representatives: 
Unable attend hearing Brewster bill, S. 1702, 
but wish to state that shortage woods labor 
during current season has reduced produc- 
tion pulp nearly 50 percent of normal and 
unless more men available during summer 
and fall this year doubtful if sufficient pulp- 
wood can be procured for required production 
this year and the first 6 months of 1945. 
GEORGE D. BEARCE, 
Maine Seaboard Paper Co. 


Locxport, N. Y., February 1, 1944. 
Hon. Anprew J. May, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We cannot express to emphatically critical 
situation due to shortage of wood pulp and 
effect on our production for Army overseas 
barracks, Navy mobile hospital units, and 
other essential war production. May we ask 
Military Affairs Committee to consider favor- 
ably H. R. 4000 as soon as possible. 

THE UPSON Co. 
Henry W. SCHMIDT, 
Assistant to the President. 


STEVENS PorntT, Wis., February 14, 1944. 
Hon. ANDREW J. MAY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Due to critical situation because of a short- 
age of wood pulp it is our desire that hear- 
ings be held and favorable consideration be 
given to bills No. H. R. 4000 and No. S. 1662. 
Consideration of our request will be appre- 
ciated. 

WISCONSIN LOCAL 359, INTERNATIONAL 

BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER MAKERS. 


New Horn, PA., January 28, 1944. 
Hon. ANDREW J. MAY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Owing to the extremely critical situation 
due to the shortage of pulpwood, we request 
the favorable consideration of your commit- 
tee to H. R, 4000. 

Union MILLS PAPER MFG. Co, 
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EOGALUSA, LA., February 14, 1944. 
Hon. ANDREW J, MAY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We earnestly request you demand hearings 

on bills H. R. 4000 and S. 1662. 
W. L. McAvtirre, 
Recovery Local No, 189, I. B. of P. M. 
SALYERSVILLE, Ky., January 28, 1944. 
Hon, ANDREW J. May, 
Congressman: 

Will say that I have been operating the 
timber business for the past 40 years and we 
have never seen a situation like the present. 
If we cannot get men deferred to operate the 
timber business, I see no hope to relieve the 
shortage of lumber in this section. 

D. W. HOWARD. 


New Hore, Pa., January 28, 1944. 
Hon. ANDREW J. MAY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Owing to the extremely critical situation 
due to the shortage of pulpwood we request 
the favorable consideration of your commit- 
tee to H. R. 4000. 

UNIVERSAL Paper Bac Co. 
MippLeTown, Oxo, January 31, 1944, 
Hon. ANDREW J. Max, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In the interest of essential paper produc- 
tion we respectfully request your support of 
bill (H. R. 4000) authorizing deferment of 
workers in timber and pulpwood logging on 
same basis as agricultural workers. 

THE Sore PAPER Co. 
LOVISVILLE, Ky., February 2, 1944. 
Hon. ANDREW J. Mayr, 
Congressman From Kentucky, 
Chairman, Military Affairs Commit- 
tee, House of Representatives: 

In the interest of production of lumber, 
veneer, and plywood for war production we 
urge your support of H. R. 4000 entitling men 
engaged in logging operations to same draft 
deferment status now enjoyed by farm work- 
ers. Production already seriously affected by 
shortage of log supply. 

THE MENGEL Co., 
J. F. X. OREGAN. 


KLAMATH FALLS, OREG., February 7, 1944. 
Honorable CHAMMAN, 

Military Affairs Committee, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We urgently recommend the permanent 
deferment of all employees in the logging, 
lumber, and shook industries. To withdraw 
men now deferred would close sawmills and 
box factories as well as logging camps. Re- 
placements are unobtainable. 

KESTERSON LUMBER CORPORATION, 
Kesterson Box CORPORATION, 

D. W. CATER, 
Personnel Director. 
LyrrLe Farxs, N. Y., February 7, 1944, 

Hon. Anprew J. May, 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Will appreciate your favorable considera- 
tion to H. R. 4000 as critical situation in wood 
pulp necessitates shut-down causing manu- 
facturing curtailment of essential papers in 
our plant. 

MOHAWK VALLEY Parrn Co. 
NACOCDOCHES, TEX., February 8, 1944, 
Hon. Overton Brooxs, 
Chairman, Subcommittee of House 
Committee on Military Affairs, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We urge your careful consideration of 
H. R. 4000, Lumber producers seriously han- 
dicapped by shortage of men to work in 


woods getting out logs. Lumber production 
cannot increase unless labor situation defi- 
nitely improves. Ve urge that men so badly 
needed in producing logs and lumber be de- 
ferred by draft boards in all lumber-produc- 
ing sections. 

Frost LUMBER INDUSTRIES, INc., 

H. W. Wuitep, President. 


BrewTon, ALA., February 8, 1944. 
Hon, OVERTON BROOKS, 
Member of Congress: 

Further drafting of woods employees will 
be vital to the lumber industry. These men 
should be deferred if production of lumber 
is to go on. 

T. R. MILLER MILL Co., INC., 
W. T. NEAL, President. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., February 8, 1944. 
Hon. OVERTON BROOKS, 
House of Representatives: 

The continuing decline in the production 
of lumber can best be stopped by draft defer- 
ment of woods workmen where the greatest 
labor shortage now exists. This is necessary 
if lumber is to continue to contribute its part 
toward the war effort. 

D. M. Rose & Co. 


ROCHELLE, LA., February 8, 1944. 
Hon. Overton BROOKS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We are greatly interested in H. R. 4000, 
with reference draft deferment workmen in 
wocds. Lumber production ultraessential 
and already subnormal, account labor short- 
age in logging woods. Unless H. R. 4000 
acted upon favorably, further decline in pro- 
duction certain. Am sure entire lumber in- 
dustry will appreciate your favorable support 
H. R. 4000. 

W. T. MURRAY, 
Tremont Lumber Co, 
Kansas Crry, Mo., February 8, 1944, 
Hon. OVERTON BROOKS, 
House of Representatives: 

Manpower shortage, especially logging op- 
erations, has resulted in decreased produc- 
tion of lumber, which is a critical war mate- 
rial. H. R. 4000, now before House Military 
Affairs Committee, will help correct this situ- 
ation by giving woods employees same draft 
deferment as farmers, Strongly urge your 
support of this bill. 

McKnicut LUMBER Co., 
C. F. MCKNIGHT. 


CLEVELAND, TENN., February 9, 1944. 
OVERTON BROOKS, 
Chairman, Military Afairs Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We strongly recommend passage of bill 
H. R. 4000. If not passed, lumber produc- 
tion will continue to decrease and, therefore, 
will retard the war effort. There is no other 
thing you could do that would do more to 
help increase production of lumber, 

W. J. HARGIS LUMBER Co, 


Frrcusurc, Mass., January 28, 1944. 
Hon. ANDREW J. MAY, 
Chairman, House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, Washington, D. C.: 
Representing over 260 paper companies de- 
pending on the purchase of wood pulp and 
manufacturing paper and paperboard prod- 
ucts for the war effort or essential civilian 
needs, we urge an early hearing on H. R. 
4000. 


ASSOCIATION OF PULP CONSUMERS, INC., 

GEORGE R. WALLACE, President. 2 

BENNINGTON, N. H., January 29, 1944, 

Hon. ANDREW J. MAY, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 
It is very important your committee hold 

hearings and report favorably on bill, H, R. 
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4000, as operation of paper mill is most critt- 
cal, due to shortage of wood pulp. 
A. F. BELL MONADNOCK PAPER MILLS, 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., February 18, 1944. 
Hon. Overton Brooxs, 
Chairman, Subcommittee of House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Manpower shortage, especially in logging, 
has resulted in a critical lumber situation, 
We understand bill H. R. 4000, giving logging 
same draft deferment status as farmers is 
now before House Military Affairs Committee, 
We respectfully ask that you and other mem- 
bers of the committee take favorable action 
on this proposal. 
PINE PLUME LUMBER Co. 


— 


CONROE, TEX., February 8, 1944. 
OVERTON BROOKS, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C.: 
We urgentiy requested that you do every- 
thing possible to secure passage of House 
bill 4000. If this or similar action is not 
taken lumber production will continue to 
decrease. In our particular case, a complete 
shut-down will be imperative unless we can 
retain the number of men we now have. 
GROGAN COCHRAN LUMBER Co. 


HovstTon, TEX., February 8, 1944. 
Hon. OVERTON BROOKS, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C.: 
Respectfully urge your. most careful con- 
sideration of House bill 4000 providing 
that men engaged in logging operations be 
given same draft deferment status as farm 
workers. Labor situation with us is critical, 
and shortage of men in woods has substan- 
tially reduced our lumber production so badly 
needed for war purposes, 
KIRBY LUMBER CORPORATION, 
H. M, SEAMAN. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., February 1, 1944. 
Hon. ANDREW J. MAY, 
House Office Building: 

Urgently request you take every effort to 
recommend H. R. 4000 due to critical situa- 
tion in our paper mill and many others caused 
by shortage of wood pulp and pulpwood at 
present time operating only because of avail- 
able waste paper supply, which is rapidly 
diminishing. 


DILL & COLLINS, Inc. 


Housatonic, Mass., February 1, 1944, 
Hon. Anprew J. Max, 
House Office Building: 

As paper manufacturers for nearly half a 
century and large consumers of wood pulp, 
we urgently request the House Military Affairs 
Committee hold hearings and give favorable 
consideration to bill H. R, 4000, to prevent 
catastrophic condition which appears certain 
for the paper industry, due to critical short- 
age of wood pulp. 

Respectfully, 
Ristnc PAPER Co., 
R. H. DEMPSEY, President. 


CARTHAGE, N. Y., January 31, 1944. 
Hon, Anprew J. MAY, 
House Office Building: 

On account of critical situation in wood- 
pulp shortage we respectfully request your 
committee hold hearing and give favorable 
consideration to H, R. 4000: 

H. M. Forney, 
Carthage Paper Makers, Ino. 


HELENA, ARK., February 7, 1944. 
Hon. OVERTON BROOKS, p 
Washington, D. C.: 
The operation of all lumber, veneer, and 
box plants in this vicinity is seriously cur- 
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tailed because of the present log shortage. 
We hope you will give your active support to 
bill H. R. 4000, which provides for logging 
employees the same draft status as farm 
workers, 
R. V. KIMBLE, 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Co. 


FISHER, LA., January 28, 1944, 
Hon. OVERTON BROOKS, 
House Office Building: 

Account manpower shortage of loggers in 
this State exceedingly important enactment 
bill H. R. 4000 now before you in Military Af- 
fairs Committee, 

P. A. BLOOMER. 


PHOENIX, N. Y., January 28, 1944. 
Hon. ANDREW J. May, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 

Production of paper and paper products 
important to defense purposes and essential 
civilian sanitary needs being seriously cur- 
tailed due to manpower shortage in cutting 
and logging of pulpwood. Unless some relief 
is found now, an even more critical situation 
will develop latter half of 1944, too late to 
correct due to unavoidable lag between wood 
cutting and paper production. Respectfully 
request your serious consideration Congress- 
man PHILBIN’s bill, H. R. 4000, and prompt 
hearings thereon. 

SWEET Bros. PAPER MANUFACTURING Co. 

Cx1caco, ILL., February 4, 1944, 
Hon. Anprew J. May, 

Chairman, House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, House Office Building, Was- 
ington, D. C.: 

We will appreciate your support of H. R. 
4009 to the end that hearings be scheduled 
at the earliest possible date. 

THE NATIONAL GRAVURE 
PRINTERS ASSOCIATION, 
ALFRED B. GEIGER, President. 


PARK FALLS, Wis., February 8, 1944, 
Hon. ANDREW J. MAY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: Wish to stress the critical situa- 
tion in the paper industry due to shortage of 
wood pulp. Our own mill is forced to curtail 
operations due to this. In behalf of our mem- 
bers I request the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee to hold hearings and give favorable 
consideration to bill H. R. 4000. 

EARL NESSMAN, 
President, Local 445, 
International Brotherhood of Paper Makers. 


HOLYOKE, Mass., February 1, 1944. 
Hon. ANDREW J. May, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We respectfully urge prompt hearings and 
favorable report H. R. 4000 authorizing de- 
ferment timber and pulpwood logging work- 
ers. Quantities of pulp now being allocated 
by W. P. B. to paper mills insufficient to 
satisfy wartime demands for paper. Sup- 
plies of pulp inadequate. Vigorous action 
necessary to correct situation. 

AMERICAN WRITING Parr. Co. 
SHEBOYGAN, MICH., February 4, 1944, 
Hon. ANDREW J. May, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We are large suppliers of paper to various 
governmental agencies but due to lack of 
pulp are unable to satisfy shipping sched- 
ules required of us. We urgently direct your 
attention to Congressman PHILBIN’S bill H. R. 
4000 and Senator Brewster's bill S. 1662. Sin- 
cercly thanking you for your cooperation. 

NORTH AMERICAN PULP & PAPER 
CORPORATION, 
Gero. Lurz. 


A President Fights Intolerance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oP 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 17, 1944 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, this 
eloquent American plea for tolerance by 
the president of Hunter College, in the 
city of New York, is herewith com- 
mended to the earnest attention of my 
fellow Members. It was first praised, - 
then, quite characteristically, in a sub- 
Sequent issue, damned, by PM—a re- 
markable tribute to the truth and vitality 
of Dr. Shuster’s statement: 

As a zealous proponent and supporter 
of liberal legislation and an equally zeal- 
ous foe of all restrictive or narrow pro- 
posals aimed at minorities, my interest - 
in Dr. Shuster’s Declaration of Toler- 
ance is far more than academic. During 
a quarter century of public service, from 
my years in the State legislature at Al- 
bany to the present, I have continuously 
championed the cause of the oppressed 
and the persecuted. When we see what 
is happening in the world today, when 
every day, every hour, every minute one 
of our own gallant lads is giving his life 
to preserve and perpetuate our way of 
life, then, indeed we rejoice that an up- 
right citizen like Dr. Shuster has lifted 
his voice in behalf of tolerance. Proud- 
ly we welcome him into our ranks. 

I have a personal, as well as a public, 
interest in this matter. First, because 
Hunter College is a great and renowned 
institution of higher learning in my home 
city. Second, because it adjoins my dis- 
trict and many hundreds of the daugh- 
ters of my constituents make up a large 
part of the student body. I am glad 
and grateful indeed to have them under 
the care and tutelage of a man of so fine 
a character, so American a vision as Dr. 
Shuster. Last, thought hardly least, my 
wife is an alumna of Hunter College. 

Dr. Shuster’s admirable testament of 
tolerance, as printed in a paid advertise- 
ment in the New York Herald Tribune 
for February 17, follows: 


A PRESIDENT FIGHTS INTOLERANCE 
COMMON SENSE 

In a determined stand to make democracy 
live in the classrooms of Hunter College, the 
worid’s largest college for women, Dr. George 
N. Shuster, its president, issued the following 
document to more than 500 of its faculty 
members: 

“To the Members of the Staff of Hunter 
College of the City of New York: 

“It is with cep reluctance that I address 
this letter to the staff at the beginning of 
what we all hope will be a rewarding semester. 
I have tried on numerous occasions to ex- 
press my personal gratitude for the loyalty 
to duty and the readiness to cooperate which 
have characterized our common service to the 
college. What must now be said must not be 
taken to detract from this sincere apprecia- 
tion or to refer to more than a few unfor- 
tunate and isolated occurrences. 

“There have been reported to me and to the 
dean a number of instances in which mem- 
bers of the staff, no doubt affected by the 
unsettlement of the time, have made re- 
marks which either insulted or wounded 
their students. These reports are not based 
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on hearsay or on hastiness in giving credence 
to gossip. Let me say, therefore, that while 
every member of the staff is entitled to his 
or her opinions, indoctrination in terms of 
these opinions is clearly limited by the 
rights of parents who send their daughters 
to us, Such rights cannot in any way cir- 
cumscribe the process of scholarly or scientific 
inquiry, which is inevitably in part sub- 
jective. Thus one teacher will stress the 
role of spiritual convictions in the making 
of history, while another will prefer to em- 
phasize the importance of economic factors. 
This process is the main concern of our edu- 
cational enterprise and you may be sure that 
the college authorities will always endeavor 
to defend its freedom at whatever cost. 

“But it is another thing entirely to under- 
mine the courtesy which underlies our neces- 
sary acceptance of cultural pluralism by in-. 
dulging in quite personal attacks on the con- 
victions, sentiments, and legitimate pride of 
student groups. Let me illustrate. It is 
wholly fitting that an instructor should, if 
he deems it necessary, be critical of the 
Salazar regime in Portugal. But to goon and 
declare that all Portuguese are contemptible 
would be a serious mistake, which any Portu- 
guese student would bitterly and properly 
resent. 

“Accordingly I am announcing that hence- 
forth charges will be preferred by the Presi- 
dent against any member of the staff who, 
while on duty in the classroom or in a coun- 


selor's office, is guilty of demonstrable mis- 


conduct in the following ways: 

“By asserting that this war has been 
“wished on” the American people and ought 
not to be supported. 

“By asserting that the Papacy and all 
Catholics are at heart advocates of nazi-ism 
and fascism, and therefore anti-American, 

“By asserting that the Jewish group is a 
race, different from and inferior to other 
groups in the community, and so unassimi- 
lable. 

“By asserting that the Russian system of 
government and the Russian ideology are 
superior to our own, and by gratuitously in- 
jecting propaganda to this effect into class- 
room discussion. 

“By asserting that the Negro is an inferior 
being, who can legitimately be discriminated 
against, either economically or socially: 

“T regret to say that these forms of miscon- 
duct are apparently not hypothetical. And I 
should like to reiterate that when they are 
authentically reported from the classroom 
this office will take action without further re- 
gard for anything except the facts in the case. 
I shall add, of course, that the thoughts of 
members of the staff can be of no concern to 
the administration. In these times, all of us 
should refrain as much as possible from sus- 
picion of his confreres, as well as from set- 
ting up superrighteous standards of con- 
duct. But the classroom is another domain, 
and it will be protected. 

“Finally, please note that the areas of com- 
plaint are clearly defined in this letter.. If 
any additions are necessary, these will be 
plainly announced in due time. 

“Sincerely, 
“GEORGE N. SHUSTER, 
“President” 


Presidential Politics in Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 18, 1944 


Mr, ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, there has" 
been a mild blitzkrieg upon my good 
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State of Oregon recently by Presidential 
and Vice Presidential candidates. The 
Oregon primaries are held May 19 and 
there is no little activity in the pulling of 
political strings by those who are plan- 
ning to enter the primaries. 

Vice President Henry A. WALLACE 
has for several weeks been barn-storm- 
ing throughout the country in what some 
believe to be the beginning of a cam- 
paign of the President for a fourth term, 
and at the same time a build-up for his 
own renomination as Vice President on 
the Democratic ticket. Mr. WALLACE and 
Oscar Ewing, vice chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, visited Port- 
land, in my district, recently and dis- 

- played their wares to the voters of Ore- 
gon and the surrounding territory in the 
Northwest. 

Likewise, Mr. Wendell Willkie was a 
speaker at the Lincoln Day banquet in 
Portland, and formally announced at 
that time his candidacy for the nomina- 
tion for President on the Republican 
ticket. Our own colleague, the efficient 
and effective leader in the House, EVER- 
ETT M. DIRKSEN, who has also announced 
his candidacy for the Presidency on the 
Republican ticket, was scheduled to 
speak in Portland last week but, unfor- 
tunately, his plane was grounded on ac- 
count of storms, and he did not meet the 
engagement and was compelled to turn 
back. 

There are two metropolitan daily 
newspapers published in Portland, Oreg., 
the Oregonian, an independent Republi- 
can newspaper, and the Oregon Daily 
Journal, an independent Democratic 
paper. You will be interested in read- 
ing the appraisements of these two big 
daily papers through the editorial col- 
umns of the speeches delivered in my 
home city by these candidates, and I in- 
clude as a part of these remarks the 
editorials from the two papers, as fol- 
lows: 

From the Oregon Daily Journal of 
February 8, 1944] 
THE TWO WHO COME TO OREGON IN BEHALF OF 
INEVITABLE FOURTH TERM 

The converging upon Oregon of Vice Presi- 
dent Henry A. WALLACE, and Vice Chairman 
Oscar Ewing, the two of them for a fourth 
term, would, but for a single reservation, 
seem to be unnecessary pleading for some- 
thing that appears to be written in the stars. 

The fourth term of President Roosevelt is 
not dependent upon the New Deal or even 
the Democratic Party; it is hitched to the war. 
If Roosevelt keeps his health and doesn't 
say “No”—and there is no present sign that 
his health will break or that he will say 
“No"—he will be nominated at the Chicago 
convention in June. If the war goes on— 
and there is no present sign that the war will 
end that soon, or very soon—November will 
bring its election with less emphasis upon 
& fourth term than upon a continued term 
in order to continue the present w-r ad- 
ministration, 

The single reservation, of which Messrs. 
Wattace and Ewing are beyond all doubt 
aware, is that, after all, the voters do decide. 
Predetermined primaries and rubberstamp 
delegates to a national convention do lead 
up to the exercise of the franchise by the 
great American electorate. The machinery 
of an election must operate. It is very likely 
that Messrs. Wallace, Hannegan, and Ewing 
would, in their various ways, agree that the 
machine must function. 

The Vice President, who hasn’t hesitated 
to inspire his chief with doubts concerning 


his, WALLACE’s, eligibility as a fourth-term 
running mate by entering the lists against 
management, labor, women’s groups and the 
railroads, still clings to the teachings and 
tenets of the New Deal. He still toils toward 
Utopia. He still insists that the New Deal 
is the breath of life to Mr. Roosevelt in 
spite of the latter's wish to discard the term. 
And he still hopes to go on with Roosevelt. 

The text of Robert E. Hannegan may be 
discerned in the short and snappy speech the 
St. Louisan made when he succeeded the less 
assertive Frank Walker as chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee. “I am a 
100-percent organization Democrat,” an- 
nounced Mr. Hannegan. Which means, 
naturally, not only the continuance of the 
Roosevelt term and the war administration, 
but the jobs and patronage of an entrenched 
bureaucracy. To which anything Vice Chair- 
man Ewing might add would, at least, be 
100 percent agreement. 

The presence of two national political lead- 
ers in Oregon does make the home scene a 
center for a day of party plans and discus- 
sion that are not only interesting but sig- 
nificant. Yet the two have much of value 
to learn as well as to give. This, too, has 
become a mighty interesting part of Amer- 
ica, with power, with war industry, with a 
front on the battle of the Pacific—and a lot 
of independent-minded voters. 


[From the Oregon Journal of February 12, 
1944 


PIGS IS PIGS 


Secretary of Agriculture Henry A, WALLACE, 
in 1933, promoted a $55,000,000 program 
whereby the market supplies of hogs were 
to be reduced by 16 percent. 

Vice President Henry A. WALLACE, in 1944, 
in a speech at Seattle, denounces scarcity 
economics of the American Fascists of Wall 
Street. 

One wonders if this thing called Wall Street 
is to be haunted by the ghosts of the 5,000,000 
pigs that Secretary WaLrLace condemned to 
death in 1933, g 


From the Oregonian of February 10, 1944] 
BRINGING IN DIVINITY 


Perhaps Mr. Roosevelt’s intimates do not 
relay to him the stories in which he confuses 
himself with divinity. Or perhaps they do 
tell him, and he thinks it hot stuff. In any 
case, such an observation as that made in 
Tuesday’s press conference, when he defended 
Henry WALLACE'’s recent platform appear- 
ances with the argument that some people 
find the Sermon on the Mount to be politi- 
cal, does nothing to discourage the storytell- 
ers. Indeed, quite the opposite. It causes 
even sane people, let alone those who are 
temporarily pixilated by their prejudices, to 
wonder whether the storytellers don’t have 
something, after all. 

Certainly no one who attended the Jackson 
Day dinner or listened to Mr. WALLACE over 
the radio could be confused as to whether 
what he had to say bore any blood relation- 
ship to the Sermon on the Mount. Mr. WAL- 
LACE’S speech was an unprepared talk, no 
doubt, contrived after arrival out of the 
things fed to him by the local stalwarts— 
and most offensive, of course, to all intelli- 
gent listeners. It followed the regular War. 
LacE-New Deal line of advocating increased 
Government participation in everything after 
the war, and in this was interesting. But its 
lack of preparation was decidedly uncompli- 
mentary to the community, 

So far as Mr. Roosevelt’s implication is 
concerned—the implication that Mr. Wal. 
LACE’s current stump oratory bears a resem- 
blance to the principles set forth on the 
Mount—we are reminded of something which 
happened to Abraham Lincoln. Mr. Lin- 
coln was waited upon by a delegation of 
ministers who advocated their cause and at 
the end made it quite clear that they consid- 
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ered themselves the voice of God. Where- 
upon Mr. Lincoln bade them good day, with 
the observation that he did not see why, if 
the Lord had instructions to give him, He 
should send around through the wicked city 
of Chicago. Mr. Wattace is not wicked, of 
course, in intention, but as a route he is 
quite as unthinkable as Chicago. 


{From the Oregon Journal of February 12, 
1944] 


WENDELL WILLKIE 


Wendell Willkie’s presence in Oregon brings 
close to the consciousness of the people of 
this State one of the strong currents running 
counter to the trends of American Govern- 
ment under the multiple terms of President 
Roosevelt. 

Whatever may be said of Wendell Willkie’s 
ultimate chances for the Republican Presi- 
dential nomination, in his present campaign 
he is consistent with his campaign of 4 years 
ago. He has only added to his fight against 
the entrenchments of bureaucracy and his 
demands for a self-speaking, self-governing 
American people, the concept of unified dem- 
ocratic peoples which he set forth in his 
widely read book, One World. 

Opposition to Mr. Willkie is now about 
what it was in the contest for the Presidency, 
The regulars and the professionals of politics 
care no more for him than they did. The 
book One Man—wWendell Willkie, which was 
intended to blast his hopes for the Republi- 
can nomination by identifying him with 
utilities he has served as executive and legal 
counsel, has had little effect, largely because 
its indictment of Willkie, both as man and 
as candidate, relies upon presumption rather 
than fact or demonstration. His record does 
not indict him. Rather it is the record of a 
strong and courageous American who prefers 
the American way of free life and free enter- 
prise with equality of opportunity meeting 
half way every ambitious individual. 

Coming to Oregon on the birth anniver- 
sary of Abraham Lincoln, Wendell Willkie 
cannot escape the thought—nor can the 
people here—that in a critical hour it was 
the personality and the message of a great 
man that brought this Nation to abrupt 
realization that the house divided cannot 
stand, that America cannot survive half 
slave and half free. To aspire to the stature 
of a Lincoln could be effrontery; to incor- 
porate the spirit of Lincoln in ambition for 
public service is permitted to any American, 
In his Tacoma speech, Friday, Willkie said: 

“We need a new leader. * * A leader 
who recognizes that all groups are essential 
parts of America. A leader with malice to- 
ward none. For, as Lincoln so well knew, 
malice is the very essence of disunity. And 
make no mistake about it; we cannot sur- 
vive as a nation divided against itself. The 
penalty of disunity is as heavy today as it 
was in Lincoln’s time. Indeed, it may well 
be greater. For the world has become one 
world in the last few generations, and this 
one world is full of danger for any nation 
which allows itself to be divided.” 

Whatever his political future, Wendell 
Willkie is a voice crying out in a vast con- 
fusion the way a united America must go, 
Oregon welcomes him, 


[From the Oregonian of February 12, 1944] 
MR, WILLKIE 

Whatever the fate of Wendell L. Willkie in 
this Presidential year of 1944, we at least 
wish him to know—on the occasion of his 
visit in Portland today and his appearance 
at the annual Lincoln Day banquet—that we 
appreciate (all, at least, who are not hog- 
ridden by prejudice) what a revivifying ine 
fluence he has been both upon the Repub- 
lican Party and the American people. 

Mr. Willkie may win or lose at the Re- 
publican convention at Chicago in June. If 
nominated, he may win or lose in Novem- 
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ber. But whether he goes to the White 
House or back to the law office, his candor 
and enthusiasm and quick rise upon the po- 
litical horizon have restored American sanity. 
He has reduced to absurdity the politicians, 
both Republican and Democratic, who were 
playing an overly cautious game. He has re- 
minded everyone that the citizens, after all, 
are the final judges. And he has chosen to 
approach the people not with the wily ma- 
neuvers so prevalent in these latter days, but 
forthrightly and sometimes even impulsively. 
He has called it to attention that even a 
lowly businessman, as well as the occupant 
of a log cabin or a Hyde Park, may aspire to 
the Presidency—a reminder much needed. 
He has the character and the caliber for 
the White House. That is not to say he is 
the only one. To say so would be to deny 
the very principles which he has taken the 
forum to establish. But whether or not he 
is the choice, his influence upon the Ameri- 
can political scene has been widespread and 
healthy. Portland receives him today not 
only as a Republican leader but as a man 
who has deeply refreshened the Nation’s 
understanding and faith in democracy. 


Francis M. Sullivan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
O 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 18, 1944 


Mr, CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
the caption “Did you happen to see?”, 
this morning’s Washington Times-Her- 
ald pays tribute to Francis M. Sullivan, 
the American Legion's top legislative 
chief. 

Frank came to Capitol Hill as a secre- 
tary early in 1924 a few months after I 
took up a like assignment. Fellow Le- 
gionnaires, we soon became close friends 
and we have been so ever since. 

To know Frank is to like him. He is 
a good American. He is sincere and 
friendly and his feet are on the ground. 
He loves his work, promoting the welfare 
of all veterans of World War Nos. 1 and 
2 and I know the Congress will be 
glad to see this newspaper write-up. It 
reads as follows: 

DID YOU HAPPEN TO FRANCIS M. SULLIVAN? 

Our service boys won't have a lot of worries 
to come home to from the battle fronts if he 
has his way. 

‘There'll be home, security, a chance to earn 
a living, even education, if need be, waiting 
for cur fighters. 

For keen-witted, loyal-hearted Francis M. 
Sullivan, national legislative director of the 
American Legion, spends his days promoting 
legislation to that end. 

“I suppose a lot of people refer to me as a 
lobbyist,” he says with a grin. “But it doesn't 
much matter to me what I'm called so long 
as I can do something for the civilian security 
of our boys in uniform. . 

“In the 8 years I've been with this office, 
I suppose we've had an average of 125 resolu- 
tions a year from our national conventions 
and meetings of the national executive com- 
mittee to attend to—all concerning the wel- 
fare of veterans of World War Nos. 1 and 2. 

“At present there are approximately 200 
bills before Congress that the Legion is inter- 
ested in, mostly dealing with the protection of 
vete ans of this war and their dependents. 


“You know we're chartered to take in any 
veteran, male or female, of World War No, 2 
as soon as he or she is discharged, and we've 
already taken in 130,000. 

“There’s been too much piecemeal legisla- 
tion for postservice security of these veter- 
ans. So, right now, I'm promoting the Le- 
gion’s omnibus bill, which is a general over- 
all plan that provides step by step for the 
veterans’ readjustment to civilian life from 
predischarge to postdischarge days. 

“Our bill provides for financial aid in buy- 
ing farms, homes, small businesses, and for 
education, for better unemployment com- 
pensation, for the streamlining of Veterans“ 
Administration, and for making the employ- 
ment office more effective.” 

It takes a man as wise in the ways of 
Washington as he is wise in psychology, 
common sense, and the ways of the world to 
do a job as encompassing and important as 
Sullivan's. 

“Sully” came to Washington in 1924 as 
secretary to a Connecticut Congressman and 
has been here ever since. Seven years were 
spent in the aforementioned job, five practic- 
ing law, and the others in his present position. 

“Sully,” who always answers to the nick- 
names of “Frank” and “Duke,” was born 
in Westford, Mass., 46 years ago. He's mar- 
ried to a Washington girl, the former Kath- 
erine Schrider, and they have four children, 
His hobby used to be golf. 

EILEEN ETTEN. 


Elk Hills Naval Oil Reserve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 18, 1944 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to insert in the Recorp a very appropri- 
ate editorial, which strikes at a very vital 
problem for our country today: 


ELK HILLS NAVAL OIL RESERVE SHOULD BE DRILLED 
AT ONCE 


The Elk Hills naval oil reserve was set up 
to provide petroleum products for the armed 
forces of the United States in time of war. 

Instead, the reserve appears to have become 
a political football, and at a time when the 
oil production of California is being strained 
to the uttermost the development of this 
field has been halted by a dispute over the 
powers of the President and Secretary of the 
Navy to make a valid contract. The last 
heard of the controversy was a declaration by 
Attorney General Biddle that it is up to Con- 
gress to decide how the field shall be devel- 
oped;. but if Congress is even thinking of 
making any such decision, there has been no 
sign of it. 

Without attempting to go into any of the 
Elk Hills controversies, old or new, it may be 
said that here is oil which could be used to 
relieve a stringency the critical nature of 
which is everywhere admitted, and that noth- 
ing is being done to get the oil out. 

Besides some 50,000 barrels a day of crude 
oil which could be obtained from Elk Hills 
within a reasonable period, the field would go 
along way toward relieving the present short- 
age of natural gas for industrial and domestic 
use and toward supplying fuel for war plants, 

How the field should be developed and who 
should do it is a matter of comparative in- 
difference, Certainly Congress and the law- 
yers of the Justice Department between them 
should be able to make arrangements which 
will safeguard public and private rights ade- 
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quately, and to do it without further delay. 
The affair has been studied from all angles 
so many times that if adequate knowledge 
does not now exist, it is not likely ever to be 
acquired, 

The Navy Department wants the field de- 
veloped. Secretary Knox tried to make a 
contract for its development a year ago, 
which was approved by the President; but it 
has been declared invalid. 

Let’s call that water over the dam and go 
ahead with some other arrangements, No- 
body wants to see anybody deprived of rights; 
but it would seem to be possible to get the oil 
out and put it to use in the war and settle the 
rights afterward. $ 

Such rights are measurable in dollars. But 
time and oil are not measurable in dollars. 
The price of not getting out the oil may be 
measured in human blood and suffering. The 
oil is needed to fight Japs with and it is 
needed now and in the next few months. 

Somebody seems to want to save Elk Hills 
oil for the war after the next one. We have 
a war on now that is serious enough. 

The Elks Hills naval oil reserve should be 
drilled without further delays. 


A Soldier in the Aleutians Wants to Vote 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. SAMUEL A. WEISS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 18, 1944 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, I agree 
with this soldier in the Aleutians who 
writes to the Hon. David B. Roberts, 
present prothonotary of Allegheny Coun- 
ty, and one of the former outstanding 
liberal workmen’s compensation referees 
in Pennsylvania, to see that he gets a 
ballot so he can vote in the Presidential 
elections this year. I am happy to in- 
clude the soldier’s letter in my remarks: 

OFFICE OF PROTHONOTARY, 
COURT or COMMON PLEAS, 
ALLEGHENY COUNTY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., February 15, 1944, 
Congressman SAMUEL A. WEISS, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Weiss: I received this 
interesting letter from a soldier who is out 
in the Aleutians, 

It is self-explanatory and I thought you 
might want to read it. 

Respectfully yours, 
DAVID B, ROBERTS, 
Prothonotary. 


Batrery I, Two HUNDRED AND 
TENTH COAST ARTILLERY (ANTIAIRCRAFT), 
Seattle, Wash., February 4, 1944. 

Mr. ROBERTS: A lot of noise is being made 
back there about this soldier-vote business. 
We hear it way out here “somewhere in the 
Aleutians.” 

Here is my point: I have a suspicion that 
someone (or some group) is trying to kick 
this issue about until I am deprived of my 
vote in the coming Presidential election. 
That scares me. Suppose I and many more 
are denied that privilege? Maybe we will 
have a new Chief. That couldn't he the rea- 
son behind all this or could it? Well, 
just in case someone is trying to pull a fast 
one, I’m going to ask you to see to it that I 
get a ballot. Maybe this isn’t the proper pro- 
cedure, but you can set me straight on that. 

You see some of us are interested encugh 
to want to vote, and in case we are held up 
we want to know what's going on. We cou't 
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like to have suspicions, but, well, you Know, 
“Brutus was an honorable man.“ 

1 don’t get much chance to talk with the 
lawmakers, so if you see any of them, tell 
them we want to vote; oh, yes; I don't think 
it will hurt to tell them that the man I want 
to vote for is a fellow who is doing a good 
job, a man better known as President Roose- 
velt. 

Thanks for past kindnesses. 

Lots of luck and good health. 

Sincerely, 
Sgt. PAUL F. HENRY. 


Safety in War and Post-War Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. W. ROBINSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 18, 1944 


Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I submit the text of an ad- 
dress delivered January 29, 1944, by Mr. 
Sidney J. Williams, general manager of 
the National Saféty Council, before the 
Mississippi Valley Conference of State 
Highway Officials, meeting in Chicago. 

Mr, Williams is one of the Nation’s 
outstanding industrial and public safety 
engineers, having joined the National 
Safety Counvil in 1918 as its chief engi- 
neer, and being founder of the council’s 
public safety division. 

In this significant analysis of war and 
post-war highway problems, Mr. Wil- 
liams declares that the MacDonald re- 
port by the National Interregional High- 
way Committee, submitted to the Con- 
gress by President Roosevelt on January 
12, 1944, is “the greatest single contribu- 
tion ever made to highway safety.” His 
discussion of the economies and lifesav- 
ing factors involved in the MacDonald 
recommendations, and his observations 
on traffic enforcement and speed prob- 
lems, make this address one of unusual 
interest: 


For the past 2 years, highway policy has 
been the child of military need. The results 
are only too familiar to you: New construc- 
tion cut almost to zero; planning, design, 
maintenance, policing, driver licensing, and 
public educational work sadly hampered by 
Personnel losses if not by reduced budgets, 

These handicaps, incurred through the 
highest patriotic motives, resulted in serious 

` delays, especially in the early days of the 
war. Many workers spent 4 hours or more 
each day driving to and from work and truck 
movements were equally delayed because of 
congestion and accidents due to inadequate 
facilities and control. Engineers and police 
struggled manfully to overcome these ob- 
stacles and keep essential war traffic moving, 
and in most places their efforts have been 
successful. 

The arbitrary wartime speed limits, first 
40 and then 35 miles an hour, sought to 
conserve scarce equipment and protect life 
and property. The general and growing dis- 
regard of this low limit reflects our tradi- 
tional dislike of arbitrary restrictions and 
also our failure to realize the imperative need 
for conservation of gasoline as well as equip- 
ment. 

Motor-vehicle traffic deaths dropped from 
$9,969 in 1941 to 28,309 in 1942 and about 


23,300 in 1943, due to the decline in travel. 
The death rate—deaths per 100,000,000 ve- 
hicle-miles—decreased 14 percent in 1942 but 
increased slightly in 1943. This rate however 
is an inaccurate barometer because two-ve- 
hicle collisions tend to vary with the square 
of the travel. Taking account of this square 
facte” and computing a more accurate expo- 
sure rate we find that this rate went down 7 
percent in 1942 and 5 percent in the first half 
of 1943 but went up 15 percent in the last 
half of 1943. 

In October, November, and December of 
1943 there were actually more persons killed 
than in the same months of 1942. This com- 
pletely explodes any popular illusion that 
wartime restrictions have even temporarily 
solved the traffic-accident problem. 

On the whole, wartime traffic problems have 
been met with patriotic energy and with 
characteristic American ingenuity. We might 
have done much worse—but we need to do 
much better. The degree of conservation 
which we have achieved would still seem reck- 
less extravagance to our allies. We tolerate 
unnecessary travel, increasing violation of 
the wartime speed limit, cheating on gasoline 
coupons; we kill or injure over a thousand 
workers every day. I submit that it is our 
duty—your duty—as responsible public ofi- 
cials and leaders of public opinion, to arouse 
the public to a much more realistic under- 
standing that the war is not yet won, that 
vehicles and gasoline and lives must not be 
wasted, that not all the sacrifices shall be 
made at Tarawa or Cassino. 

What will face us after the war, and what 
are we going to do about it? 

Immediate post-war problems will include 


the subnormal condition of vehicles and tires, 


which will require months if not years to 
remedy completely; the subnormal condition 
of highways due to inadequate maintenance 
and almost no reconstruction; the decline in 
the quantity and often the quality of police 
enforcement, driver licensing, and other pre- 
ventive activities—all added to the quick in- 
crease,in miles driven which will surely fol- 
low the lifting or relaxing of gas rationing. 
Speeds undoubtedly will increase even before 
the 35-mile limit ends; and this may be se- 
rious indeed, in view of the deterloriated con- 
dition of both vehicles and highways and the 
depletion of police forces. About the only 
bright spot on the immediate horizon is a 
possible decrease in drinking, and in driving 
or walking under the influence, which we 
have, I hope correctly, ascribed to war ten- 
sion. 

The long-term prospect, as you well know, 
embraces a great increase in the number of 
motor vehicles, and many probable changes 
in the traffic pattern—decentralization of 
metropolitan areas, and the shifting of in- 
dustrial, commercial, educational, and recre- 
ational establishments, all of which can be 
met only by the most far-sighted planning 
and prompt action on the part of all con- 
cerned, 

How are we to meet these many and varied 
problems? By hasty palliatives, born of des- 
peration after the emergency has become 
acute? God forbid. The wise planning and 
handling of traffic, as of many other ele- 
ments in our joint life, presents as great 
a challenge as this Nation has ever faced— 
more complex in many ways than the chal- 
lenge of survival in global war—a challenge 
which is at the same time the greatest op- 
portunity we have ever had, to utilize prop- 
erly the tremendous productive energies that 
will be suddenly released. 

If we handle traffic wisely, we shall. handle 
it safely, for safety is not a thing in itself, 
to be added or withheld at will. It is a by- 
product of efficiency, of doing the thing the 
right way. 

The MacDonald report on interregional 
highways, and particularly the design stand- 
ards in appendix V, are, in my opinion, the 
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greatest single contribution ever made to 
highway safety. Here is a program to thrill 
the imagination of every one of us who looks 
forward to a better highway transportation 
system—indeed, of everyone who looks for- 
ward to a better America. It fulfills the fa- 
mous admonition of Daniel Burnham to 
“make no little plans.” Its final consumma- 
tion runs into billions of dollars, yet practi- 
cal considerations have not been overlooked; 
the end is to be reached by many easy steps. 
That is the essence of all great planning—not 
to do everything at once, but to do nothing 
that will have to be undone, to have every- 
thing that is done fit into the final picture. 

I fervently pray that no sectional, political, 
or other jealousies will prevent universal ac- 
ceptance of this as the master plan for Ameri- 
can highways, and that the design standards 
will be accepted as the ideal, and will be fol- 
lowed as closely as is humanly possible, on all 
new construction and improvement of pres- 
ent highways outside as well as within the 
interregional system. It is far more effective, 
far cheaper in the long run to build safety 
into a highway (or into a factory or a home) 
than to continue, generation after genera- 
tion, the painful process of education and 
enforcement to avoid hazards which should 
never have been created. 

The MacDonald standards are based on safe 
travel at speeds of 50 to 75 miles an hour, 
depending on terrain. I hope this will, once 
for all, lay the ghost of hundred-mile-an- 
hour highways. We can build—at a price— 
hundred-mile-an-hour highways and hun- 
dred-mile-an-hour cars, but where are we 
going to find hundred-mile-an-hour drivers? 
Not enough of them, in our generation at 
least, to keep the cars and the highways busy. 

This matter of speed, on all kinds of high- 
ways, is one of our big post-war traffic prob- 
lems, Speed is not something to be abol- 
ished, like grade crossings, or punished, like 
driving under the infiuence. Speed is an 
attribute of motion; speed, properly con- 
trolled, is a great asset. It can and must 
be properly controlled, through design, 
through intelligent enforcement, and most of 
all through education of and self-control by 
the driver himself. The facts about speed in 
relation to accidents are much better under- 
stood than they were 10 years ago but our 
knowledge is still incomplete. The American 
Association of State Highway Officials has 
taken a wise forward step in joining with the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, 
the National Safety Council, and others 
setting up a joint committee to study this 
elusive yet vital subject—to find the facts 
and draw the lessons of wartime speed limi- 
tation and, we hope, to present a united 
front on speed policies after the war. 

Another thing we must all strive for is the 
prompt reestablishment of official traffic de- 
partments from which so many of the most 
active and most promising younger men have 
been loaned to the military services. I refer 
not only to highway but to police, driver 
licensing, and public educational forces and 


I say “loaned” because it is greatly to be 


hoped that these men will be among the first 
to be returned to civilian duties. These de- 
partments should be quickly restored to, and 
in many cases above, their highest pre-war 
efficiency, and this means adequate budgets. 
To this end you will have the strong support 
of all the organized safety and traffic forces of 
the country. 

But let me emphasize that the aim is a high 
standard of efficiency, not merely a large 
number of employees. We surely have 
learned that every phase of traffic is a highly 
professional job, requiring intelligence, de- 
votion, and special training. A vital post- 
war need is to expand the training programs, 
both preservice and in-service, which were 
just getting a good start before Pearl Harbor. 

Intelligent designing, maintenance, sign- 
ing, policing, and all the other traffic func- 
tions are impossible without accident records, 
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An accident is not merely a personal misfor- 
tune, it is a symptom of something wrong in 
the highway or in the traffic on that high- 
way. We need much better accident records, 
better analysis, and better use of them, than 
even the best of today or of yesterday. 

We need general records, combining the 
experience of many States and cities, to 
sharpen our knowledge of what is really es- 
sential in design and to strengthen our argu- 
ments for those features which we already be- 
lieve to be essential. We know, without 
statistics, that a divided highway without 
grade crossings is safer—but how much safer? 
It is no credit to any of us that such data 
are not already available. 

The cost of collecting them is an infinitesi- 
mal fraction of the money spent on con- 
struction. 

We need better accident data, not only in 
general but in particular; data that will put 
the spotlight on the hazards of particular 
intersections, particular stretches of high- 
way, particular times of the day, week, or 
year; particular kinds of violations; particu- 
lar drivers and types of drivers. A small 
fraction of a cent out of every highway dol- 
lar will provide this information and will 
repay its cost many times over in more effi- 
cient policing, driver training, licensing, and 
general public education, as well as in high- 
way design maintenance, and equipment. 

Many traffic laws need overhauling. Prob- 
ably the Uniform Vehicle Code needs over- 
hauling; due to wartime stresses, it has not 
been revised since 1936. Then, we all need 
to get together on uniform rules of the road, 
universal effective driver licensing, uniform 
signs and signals, universal use of chemical 
tests for liquor influence, pedestrian protec- 
tion and control. 

In fact, we need to get together “period.” 
Through the highway traffic advisory com- 
mittees and in many other ways, we have 
gotten together during the war much better 
than ever before. With our country in 
great peril, we have been ashamed to quarrel. 
That is one war condition that should not 
cease with the armistice. The MacDonald 


program, all the other things I have men- 


tioned, cannot possibly be accomplished 
without unselfish, generous, energetic co- 
operation among all the. departments dealing 
with traffic; among the Federal, State, and 
local governments; among the officials and 
the many private agencies which can sup- 
port and complement your efforts. 2 

As one contribution toward this great 
task, the National Safety Council recently 
set up & post-war traffic safety planning 
committee in its street and highway traffic 
section. Many of the things I have said this 
morning will be amplified in the report which 
this committee will soon release. I should 
like in closing to quote from the preamble 
to this report: 

“A high trafic death toll cannot and will 
not be tolerated in America after the war. 
Socially, we cannot countenance the unnec- 
essary carnage—economically, we cannot af- 
ford the attendant financial loss. We must, 
then, prepare now to meet the complex trafic 
problems which will surely arise. 

“The committee is aware that the solution 
of many of these problems lies mainly within 
the statutory responsibilities of Federal, 
State, and local officials. As in the past, it is 
the governmental agency which actually does 
the job and it is deserving of the highest 
degree of support. 

“We earnestly believe that upon two single 
factors rests the ultimate success of any offi- 
cial program: first, an informed public 
opinion; second, a broader degree of cooper- 
ation and coordination among all of the agen- 
cles involved—governmental or otherwise. 
To this end the National Safety Council 
extends its fullest cooperation and offers all 
its facilities.” 


Dangers to Banks as Result of the Inter- 
pretation of Regulation Q by Board of 
Governors of Federal Reserve System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES DOMENGEAUX 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 18 1944 


Mr. DOMENGEAUX. Mr. Speaker, 
banking is a fundamental part of our 
national life, and the protection of the 
rights and welfare of our financial insti- 
tutions is necessary for the safety and 
maintenance of our country and our 
Government. 

There has been submitted to the House 
of Representatives a measure that is of 
outstanding importance to the banks and 
particularly to the smaller banks 
throughout the land. We all know that 
the business and financial life of the 
community centers around these banks. 
We know further that in addition to their 
primary purpose, these banks are render- 
ing many other services. Throughout 
the war they have faithfully and tire- 
lessly carried on various activities neces- 
sary in the emergency, especially in con- 
nection with the promotion of bond sales 
and in the matter of rationing. This, of 
course, is done without remuneration 
and despite reduced staffs and other diffi- 
culties caused by wartime conditions. 
The banks accept these duties just as 
they accept civic responsibilities in 
peacetime—in a spirit of public enter- 
prise and public interest. 

Because of the necessity for maintain- 
ing these services, it is most unfortunate 
that the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System has rendered a rul- 
ing which strikes at the well-being of so 
many of our banks. I refer to the 
Board’s interpretation of regulation Q. 
While Congress was in recess last sum- 
mer the Board ruled that the absorption 
of exchange constitutes an illegal pay- 
ment of interest on demand deposits. 
The purpose of H. R. 3956, now under 
consideration, is to amend the Federal 
Reserve Act, as amended, to provide that 
the absorption of exchange and collec- 
tion charges shall not be deemed the 
payment of interest on deposits. 

AS was pointed out by the author of 
this measure, the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Brown], during the hearings on 
H. R. 3956, there is no law prohibiting 
the absorption of exchange by banks, 
There is only a ruling of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. I do not believe that Members of 
Congress intended to prohibit absorption 
of exchange when they voted several 
years ago for an amendment under 
which this ruling over regulation Q has 
been issued. I feel that undue advantage 
was taken of the broad powers delegated 
by the amendment, when this interpreta- 
tion was given, at a time when Congress 
was not in session and therefore had no 
opportunity to take immediate steps to 
prevent the dealing of a severe blow to 
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the small, independent banks, already 
confronted by lack of help, wartime de- 
mands and competition from Govern- 
ment agencies. 

In order to relieve these banks of the 
drastic effects certain to result from en- 
forcement of the Board’s interpretation, 
it is necessary that legislation be enacted 
promptly. H. R. 3956 provides a quick 
and sure way to meet this condition. 
Unless legislation of this nature is 
adopted, we face the prospect of the 
voluntary liquidation of many banks, es- 
pecially those in the smaller communi- 
ties, because of the loss of exchange rev- 
enues if the Board’s interpretation pre- 
vails. The loss of these revenues means 
to the banks the difference between 
profit and loss in their operations. 

The situation that has arisen over the 
interpretation of regulation Q is one 
which involves even more than the future 
of so many banks. It creates the danger 
that we are on the way to regimentation 
and unification of the banking system. 
It could easily be another step toward 
doing away with the very important 
check-and-balance system supplied by 
the dual banking program in this 
country. 

I believe the dual system of banking 
has safeguarded the mutual interests of 
State and national banks, and that every 
effort should be made to evade dicta- 
torial authority that would endanger our 
system of private banking. 

The Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System says that the ab- 
sorption of collection charges by banks 
in certain cities—without making this 
ruling applicable to all cities and all na- 
tional and member banks—constitutes a 
violation of regulation Q, which provides 
that no bank shall, directly or indirectly, 
pay interest on demand deposits. 

As stated by one banker in my con- 
gressional district, Could not the Board 
just as well say the banks must pro- 
rate their rent among their demand de- 
positors, or prorate their clerk hire, or 
check books, or pass books, or any of the 
innumerable items of expense in the 
banking business? Once such. rulings 
are started, where will be the stopping 
point? 

I am advised of an instance in which 
one of the large city banks had deposits 
of country banks aggregating $20,000,000 
and had set aside $5,000,000 of deposits 
for the purchase of United States Treas- 
ury bonds. The income from this was 
sufficient to defray the entire cost of serv- 
icing the $20,000,000 of deposits, includ- 
ing the absorption of collection costs, 
and still leave a very substantial profit. 
Here is one case alone which appears 
to me to contradict any argument that 
the absorption of collection costs is un- 
sound banking practice. Certainly any 
practice which returns a legitimate profit 
to the bank cannot be considered as un- 
sound banking procedure. 

I find apprehension prevailing to a 
considerable extent that a bureaucratic 
control of the banking system of our 
Nation is sought; that the plan of bring- 
ing this about is to penalize the deposi- 
tors of nonmember banks to the extent 
that they would be forced to join the 
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Federal Reserve System or nationalize. 
If there is any such idea as this, now is 
the time to eliminate it. 

With low interest rates and limited in- 
vestment opportunities, the smaller 
banks are dependent upon exchange and 
service charges, for their bare operating 
expenses, It can readily be seen how 
serious will be the effect on these banks 
if regulation Q is enforced to the extent 
that the banks with which the smaller in- 
stitutions carry their reserves are no 
longer able to pay for their account the 
exchange charges on items remitted for 
credit. 

The gap between the earnings of the 
city banks and the country banks is al- 
ready widening at an alarming rate. 
While low interest rates may bear alike 
upon the large and small banks, the ra- 
tion of increase in the amount available 
for investment under present conditions 
is largely in favor of the city banks. De- 
posits of the average country bank have 
not increased in recent years in propor- 
tion to those of the city banks. Asare- 
sult, the fixed operating costs of the 
larger institutions have a much wider 
spread, which, coupled with the largely 
increased amounts available for invest- 
ment, gives them an advantage over the 
country banks whose deposits have re- 
mained more static. It is extremely re- 
grettable that the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System should see 
fit to deprive the smaller banks of this 
service and take from them a source of 
income essential to their success. 

There is no justification for disrupting 
the charging of exchange by hundreds of 
small banks which have engaged in this 
practice for years and are dependent 
upon it for their chief source f income. 
Banks have charged exchange ‘for more 
than a century, and ever since checks be- 
came in such extensive use as a form of 
currency, a great many banks have 
charged exchange in cases where they are 
required to settle by bank drafts on other 
cities where they maintain balances. 
Every depositor who keeps funds in city 
banks or in banks in the larger towns has 
been taught by these banks to accept a 
system of service charges. Many smaller 
banks prefer to retain the service charge, 
which they call exchange, instead of 
using the more complicated systems of 
the city banks. Apparently, however, 
there is really no difference between the 
service charge of the large banks and the 
exchange charge of the smaller banks, 
except one is collected from the de- 
positors and the other from persons pre- 
senting checks which depositors have 
given. 

The Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System held that banks which 
have been handling the collection of 
exchange charge items could no longer 
absorb these charges as part of their ex- 
penses, but had to pass them on to the in- 
dividual payees of the checks. Those 
familiar with banking say this will re- 
quire a great amount of bookkeeping 
which will in many cases cost the banks 
far more than absorbing the charges. 

The welfare of the country banks is 
tied in closely with the welfare of the 
business concerns of the communities 
served by these banks. Congress is 
justly concerned with the future of 


small business. To destroy the small, in- 
dependent bank would be to also wreck 
great numbers of these business enter- 
prises. i 

I have received many protests from 
my congressional district with reference 
to the interpretation of regulation Q. 
I judge other Members of Congress have 
likewise received numerous communica- 
tions pointing out the grave dangers of 
the ruling. I am sure my colleagues 
realize the seriousness of the situation. 
It is our opportunity and our duty to 
give to the smaller and independent 
banks the help they so greatly need in 
this connection, and by aiding them we 
will render a distinct service to the whole 
economic, financial, and commercial 
structure of our Nation. 


Basic Breaks World Record in Magnesium 
Output 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MAURICE J. SULLIVAN 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 18, 1944 


Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I am including an article from the 
Pioche Record, Pioche, Nev., in its issue 
of February 10, 1944, under the caption 
“Basic magnesium breaks world record 
in magnesium output.” 

The article is about Basic Magnesium, 
Inc., of Henderson, Nev., a “war baby” 
which promises to become the most ro- 
bust industrial adult in the Southwest. 

A true picture of the magnitude of 
this colossus of the desert is dificult to 
convey. The total cost of construction 
ran to around $140,000,000. In a metro- 
politan area such as Los Angeles or San 
Francisco, the plant would cover an en- 
tire business area, approximately 12 to 
25 blocks. 

The plant essentially is a war industry, 
supplying the Air Forces with the mate- 
rial for magnesium bombs, tracer bullets, 
tracer shells, star shells, flares, and other 
munitions, and with metal for building 
the aircraft to use these implements of 
modern warfare. 

When peace returns, Basic Magne- 
sium, Inc., is expected to take a large 
place in industry. Indications are that 
magnesium will be in great demand for 
manufacture of portable household ap- 
pliances, automatic equipment, aircraft, 
lightweight streamlined railroad cars, 
plumbing fixtures, furniture, and other 
items requiring a light, strong, durable 
metal. 

The article referred to follows: 

BASIC BREAKS WORLD RECORD IN MAGNESIUM 

OUTPUT 


Basic Magnesium, Inc., last week broke 
another world’s record to add to its long 
string of similar performances. Production 
in January 1944 broke all plant records for 
any single month in Basic Magnesium, Inc.’s 
history. Sunday, January 30, was the high 
day with a record production of 111 percent 
of rated capacity. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Clark County plant today is produc- 
ing more than one-fourth of all the mag- 
nesium now being produced in the United 
States. If the ingots cast at Basic Magne- 
sium, Inc., in the month of January were 
laid end to end they would reach from Las 
Vegas to Anaconda’s great copper plant near 
Butte, Mont. 

The high day production was 10 times 
greater than the average daily production of 
all United States plants in the year 1940, and 
daily production would provide a full load of 
incendiary bombs for 50 Flying Fortresses 
every day in the calendar year. 

With increased production has come de- 
creased cost in production and the Basic 
Magnesium, Inc., organization today is bend- 
ing every effort to make February production 
top January and March, April, and the other 
months to come to break the record of the 
month before. 

On January 20, at 11:30 a, m., Basic Mag- 
nesium, Inc., poured the one hundred mil- 
lionth pound of magnesium, with William 
Owens handling the ladle, It marked the 
production of more magnesium than the 
total world output for the year 1940. 


Jewish Devotion to American Ideals and 
Institutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 18, 1944 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, it is unfor- 
tunate that the facts concerning the serv- 
ices rendered to our country by Ameri- 
cans of Jewish blood and Jewish ancestry 
are not more widely recognized. The 
story of Jewish courage, of Jewish devo- 
tion to American institutions, and of Jew- 
ish sacrifice even unto death for their 
maintenance and perpetuation is a glo- 
rious one. It is a story which has not yet 
been fully told. It is a story which ought 
to be quickly and completely laid open 
to the inspection of all Americans. 

I am happy indeed to place in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp the following article 
by Mr. Archie H. Greenberg, national 
commander of Jewish War Veterans of 
the United States. It discloses in part 
the courage and devotion of Americans 
of Jewish blood during the American 
Revolution. The example given by these 
early Jewish residents of America has 


_been followed in innumerable instances 


by their descendants in subsequent Amer- 
ican wars: 


JEWS FOUGHT WITH GEORGE WASHINGTON 


(By Archie H. Greenberg, national com- 
mander, Jewish War Veterans of United 
States) 

With more than a half million Jews pres- 
ently serving the- cause of liberty in the 
armed forces of the United States, it is ap- 
propriate as we celebrate the two hundred 
and twelfth anniversary of George Washing- 
ton’s birth, that we recall the part played by 
Jews in the War of the Revolution, Then, 
as now, Jews contributed their all to the 
cause of American democracy. Except pos- 
sibly for the romantic story of Haym Salo- 
mon, and the aid he gave in financing the 
Revolutionary War, little is known about the 
valorous record of our forefathers in this 
country. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Today, much stress is placed in educa- 
tional circles on intercultural education as 
an antidote to intergroup prejudice. If only 
the various nationality and religious groups 
knew and understood each other, the educa- 
tors say, a great step would be taken in the 
eradication of group hatreds. That this 
theory is basically sound there is no deny- 
ing; but, obviously, a first step is for the 
individual groups to know about themselves. 
Too few Jews, in my opinion, are the least 
bit aware of their heroic and historic past 
in this country. Thus, as we again commem- 
orate George Washington's Birthday, I turn 
to the pages of Jews in American Wars, a 
history of American Jewish valor, recently 
published by the Jewish War Veterans of the 
United States. To authors J. George Fred- 
man and Louis A. Falk, I am indebted for the 
following historically accurate and roman- 
tically glamorous picture of American Jewry 
at the time of the War of the Revolution: 

“By the time the movement for American 
independence began, the more than 2,000 Jews 
were already deeply rooted in their new 
homes. From Georgia in the South, where 
Sephardic Jews had introduced viniculture, 
to Massachusetts in the North, where Puritan 
thought and philosophy were heavily under- 
laid with Hebraic ideals, Jewish contributions 
were being made to all sectors of American 
life. In Rhode Island, Jews were engaged in 
a variety of pursuits, from soap making to 
whaling, from manufacture of sperm oil prod- 
ucts to shipping. Part of the success of New- 
port was due to Jewish energies. Aaron 
Lopez alone had more than 30 ships engaged 
in coastal and overseas trade. In New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, in fact, in 
every colony, we find evidence of individual 
Jews who were helping to build the social 
and economic foundations upon which the 
structure of liberty was to be reared, 

“From the very beginning of the rift be- 
tween the Colonies and England, Jews were 
active in the patriotic cause. When indignant 
merchants gathered in Philadelphia in 1765 
to adopt the nonimportation resolutions, by 
which they agreed not to have any goods 
shipped from Great Britain, until after the 
repeal of the Stamp Act, there were nine Jews 
among them—Benjamin Levy, Samson Levy, 
Joseph Jacobs, Hyman Levy, Jr., David 
Franks, Mathias Bush, Bernard Gratz, Mi- 
chael Gratz, and Moses Mordecai. Five years 
later leading importers met again to strength- 
en the nonimportation résolutions—among 
them could be found such men as Samuel 
Judah, Hyman Levy, Jacob Moses, Jacob My- 
ers, Jonas Phillips, and Isaac Seixas. 

“When the seething volcano erupted into 
revolution and the war for liberty was on, 
the majority of the Jews in the Colonies 
joined the Revolutionary cause. Many served 
with distinction in Gen. George Washing- 
ton’s army. 

“Less than a month after the earnest band 
of patriots in Philadelphia pledged to liberty 
‘our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor,’ 
Francis Salvador, colorful plantation owner 
of South Carolina, who won the sobriquet of 
the southern Paul Revere, was killed in 
battle against marauding Indians who had 
been incited to attack by the British. In the 
words of Judge William Drayton, leader of the 
South Carolina patriots, ‘Salvador was inti- 
mately known and esteemed by the first revo- 
lutionary characters of South Carolina.’ A 
member of his colony’s provincial congress, 
Salvador rounded up volunteer troops to 
stave off the Indians' attack. There were 
three fierce engagements. In the last he was 
killed and scalped. 

“Jews were also active in the revolutionary 
cause in Georgia. David Emanuel, who was 
later to become Governor of Georgia, was one 
of the moving spirits among the patriots in 
his colony and leader of a community called 
Rebel Town, situated not far from Augusta. 
At McBean’s Creek he was captured, together 
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with several companions, and they were 
marched off to a nearby field to be shot. One 
of his companions asked permission to deliver 
a final prayer before the execution. The re- 
quest was granted and the patriot dropped to 
his knees, launching into a solemn and 
lengthy prayer. 

“Nearby some horses were tethered. The 
British paid little attention to Emanuel who 
dashed toward the horses, mounted one, and 
rode off. The British took to their horses in 
pursuit, but Emanuel escaped them in the 
swamp by dropping into the bog up to his 
neck while his pursuers beat the underbrush 
in search of him, several times coming so 
close that he could hear their muttered 
curses. Next morning he made his way to 
the army of General Twiggs. 

“In South Carolina there was a ‘Jews’ Com- 
pany,’ commanded by Capt. Richard Lush- 
ington. Contrary to popular impression, this 
volunteer infantry was not composed en- 
tirely of Jews. It derived its name from the 
fact that it had been recruited from a sec- 
tion of Charleston in which Jews predomi- 
nated and the majority of its members were 
Jews. The company, comprising some two 
dozen men, saw service in the Battle of 
Beaufort. 

“Col. David Salisbury Franks was an aide 
first to Gen. Benjamin Lincoln, and later to 
Gen. Benedict Arnold. General Arnold's 
treason threw suspicion on Franks, but in 
a famous letter to Washington, Arnold 
cleared his aide of complicity: ‘In justice to 
the gentlemen of my official family, Col. 
Richard Varick and Major Franks, I think 
myself bound to declare that they are to- 
tally ignorant of any transactions of mine 
that they had reason to believe were in- 
jurious to the public.’ Nevertheless the colo- 
nel demanded a complete military investiga- 
tion to dispel the shadow which Arnold’s act 
had thrown on him. He wrote to General 
Washington: 

“I had here nothing but a Name un- 
spotted I trust, until Arnold’s baseness gave 
the Tongue of Calumny Grounds sufficient 
to work against anyone so unhappily con- 
nected with him.’ 


“The military tribunal completely exon- 


erated Colonel Franks and later developments 
indicated that he retained the complete con- 
fidence of his superiors. He was given a mili- 
tary promotion and was dispatched with 
secret documents for Ambassador Benjamin 
Franklin in France. Pranks was included by 
Thomas Jefferson in his planned delegation 
to the peace conference, but peace came 
quickly and before the assignment was con- 
cluded. He did, however, continue in the 
diplomatic service of his country for some- 


-time after this. 


“Isaac Franks was only 17 when he en- 
listed in the Rebel Army shortly after the 
Battle of Lexington. He served under Wash- 
ington in the Battle of Long Island, was 
wounded several times in battle and at one 
time was taken prisoner by the British, He 
continued in active service in various posts 
until illness forced his retirement in 1782. 
It was at his home in Germantown that 
President Washington resided when the capi- 
tal was located in Philadelphia. He sat for 
Gilbert Stuart, who is renowned for his por- 
traits of Washington and other colonial lead- 
ers. In 1794 he was appointed as lieutenant 
colonel in the Pennsylvania Militia. 

“Among Jews who distinguished themselves 
in the Revolutionary Army was Lt. Col. Solo- 
mon Bush. Serving with the Pennsylvania 
Militia, he made such a noteworthy record 


‘that he was cited for valor by the State's 


supreme executive council. In one battle he 
was severely wounded and was for a time 


“prisoner of war. A member of his family, 


Capt. Lewis Bush, was killed in the Battle of 
Brandywine. 

“Maj. Benjamin Nones was one of the group 
of Frenchmen who came to America in 1777, 
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at about the same time Lafayette arrived. 
Major Nones left a thriving wine business in 
Bordeaux to come to the assistance of the 
embattled American rebels. He served as a 
private under Count Pulaski in the Carolinas 
and under Baron de Kalb. When De Kalb 
fell in the Battle of Camden, in 1780, Nones 
was one of the officers who removed him from 
the battlefield. He later became major of a 
unit composed partly of Jews. 

“Ensign Mordecai Davis of Pennsylvania 
died in the service. Three Pinto brothers, 
Solomon, William, and Abraham, left Con- 
necticut to fight for American independence. 
A fourth brother, Jacob, was active in pa- 
triot politics in New Haven. Capt. Jacob 
Cohen, of Virginia, commanded a cavalry com- 
pany. Capt. Jacob De Leon and Jacob De 
La Motta, together with Nones, were with 
General De Kalb when he fell at Camden. 
Dr. Philip Moses Russel, who served as a sur- 
geon's mate, was praised by Washington, in 
a letter for his ‘assiduous and faithful at- 
tention to the sick and wounded.’ He was 
with the Army at Valley Forge during the 
winter of 1777-78.” 

I have intentionally omitted extended men- 
tion of Haym Salomon, and the part he 
played in the financing of the War of the 
Revolution. That story is too well known 
to need repetition now; further, it is more to 
the point to recite the story of Jewish valor 
on the battlefield, rather than the contribu- 
tions of our Jewish bankers. 

Every American should know the story of 
Jewish patriotism during the formative days 
of the American Republic. Very likely, a 
greater knowledge of these facts will become 
widespread with the growing emphasis on 
intercultural education in the school system 
of our Nation. But, in any case, the Jews 
should most certainly know of their own 
historic past. Surely, as Jews and Jewish 
organizations celebrate the natal day of cur 
founding father, they should commemorate 
the memory of those colonial Jews who fought 
side by side with George Washington in the 
founding of the American Republic. 


The Late Honorable Leonard W. Schuetz 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS J. O'BRIEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 14, 1944 


Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I was deeply grieved when word reached 
me last evening of the sudden and un- 
timely death of our beloved colleague, 
and my personal friend the Honorable 
Lronarp W. ScHUETZ, who represented 
the Seventh Congressional District of the 
State of Illinois in the Congress of the 
United States with distinction, ability, 
and unselfishness, for almost 14 years. In 
his passing I have lost a true friend, his 
district an able statesman, and the 
Nation one of its finest citizens. 

LEONARD ScHUETZ’S life may well be 
symbolized in the following words—a 
kindly gentleman, quiet and unassuming 
in manner, loyal and sincere, an indus- 
trious worker, faithful to his oath of 
office, and to the ever-increasing tasks 
entrusted to him by the residents of the 
district he had the honor to represent. 

Coming to these United States from 
foreign soil when only a babe in his 
mother’s arms, our departed colleague in 
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later years through perseverance and in- 
dustry overcame insurmountable obsta- 
cles to reach the highest pinnacle of suc- 
cess. Prior to his election to the Seventy- 
second Congress he engaged in the con- 
struction business, and to his memory 
there now stand, not only in the great 
city of Chicago, but throughout the Na- 
tion, many churches, schools, and other 
edifices which pay a silent tribute to some 
of his vast accomplishments. Since com- 
ing to Congress he has rendered yeoman 
service to his district and to the Nation. 
As a Member of important committees 
he has served well and faithful, and his 
sound and friendly counsel will be missed 
in the deliberations of the many impor- 
tant problems confronting the Congress 
in the trying days ahead. 

I join with other Members of the House 
in expressing to Mrs. Schuetz and daugh- 
ter my sincere sympathy in their great 
bereavement. Their loss will be shared 
by all of us. He has answered the last 
roll call—may his soul rest in peace. 


Free Ports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 18, 1944 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to extend my remarks by inserting 
a most interesting statement on free 
ports from the New Yorker of February 
12, 1944: 


We can teH you all about free ports if you 
have 2 or 3 minutes, and it’s a timely subject, 
what with the wise men of the Teheran Con- 
ference announcing that they favored a far- 
flung system of free ports. New York has a 
free port right now, and has had since 1937, 
when “Hylan’s Folly,” the unprofitable mu- 
nicipal port development at Stapleton, Staten 
Island, was opened by the city an foreign 
trade zone No. 1 under the Celler Act of 
1934. The war broke out before this country 
got around to opening up any more free 
ports, and, foreign trade being what it is 
now, the zone has been transferred to several 
North River piers and Stapleton taken over 
by the Government for other purposes. A 
description of the way the zone was run be- 
fore the war—and will be afterward—will 
serve as an explanation of what a free port 
is 


At Stapleton, as at any well-organized free 
port, there are facilities for docking, un- 
loading, and loading ships, and there are 
warehouses, sheds, and lofts which may be 
rented for inspecting, processing, repacking, 
assembling, or storing almost any kind of 
goods. The facilities aren't free of charge; 
that’s not what “free port“ means.” Free“ 
refers only to the freedom from United States 
customs inspection, embargoes, and import 
duties. A trade zone is a little, neutral, 
stockaded area where a shipper can put down 
his load, catch his breath, and decide what 
to do next. For example, the first shipment 
to arrive after trade zone No. 1 was opened 
was 6,000 tons of chick peas from Mexico. 
These were unloaded, sorted, graded, and 
cleaned and then shipped in smaller consign- 
ments to South America, Central America, 
Australia, and to wholesalers within this 
country. The shipments to these last were 


the only ones our customs men were con- 
cerned with. This procedure was more prac- 
tical than trying to ship direct to all the ulti- 
mate consumers, as far as the Mexican ex- 
porter was concerned, the city of New York, 
and a good many local workers collected some 
dough, and everybody was happy. And that’s 
the way a free port works. 

Here are a few other typical transactions 
at trade zone No.1. Corned beef was brought 
in from Argentina in unmarked tins. When 
the United States dealers had had a chance 
to inspect and bid on it, it was labeled by the 
purchasers and then, after customs inspec- 
tion, officially brought into this country. If 
there had been too much beef on our market, 
the cans could have been stored in the zone 
indefinitely. Imitation pearls from Czecho- 
slovakia were brought into the zone, repacked 
in fancy small boxes, and then sent to South 
America. Watch movements from Switzer- 
land were fitted into American-made cases 
and shipped to other countries. A batch of 
posters advertising French movies was stored 
until the South American bookings were set, 
then shipped in small lots directly to the ex- 
hibitors. The zone has proved a lifesaver to 
European refugees; their effects can be kept 
in storage until they finally settle somewhere 
and then be sent on to them without customs 
red tape. 

The first free ports were set up in Leghorn 
and Genoa in 1547 and 1595, respectively, and 
by 1988 there were over 40 free ports through- 
out Europe. Before the war Hamburg had 
one of the great free ports. In 1871 the newly 
unified Germany set up a customs union, but 
Hamburg wouldn't play ball with Bismarck in 
the matter of joining up until assured that 
her free port could be kept going. There are 
(or were, before the war) free ports all over 
the world—they are scarce in the Orient— 
but not as many as there will be after the 
war. When moving of freight by air becomes 
economically practical we will probably have 
inland free ports. 


A Wise Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 18, 1944 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of January 
16, 1944: ; 

A WISE DECISION 


The Federal Communications Commission 
has voted unanimously not to adopt as a gen- 
eral rule any ban on newspaper ownership of 
radio stations. This is a reversal of a decision 
reported to have been reached by a split vote 
earlier in the month, under which further ex- 
pansion of newspapers into the radio field 
would have been impossible. 

The Commission’s present position is wel- 
comed as the rejection of a policy which was 
at once discriminatory and illegal. It opens 
the broadcasting field to all newspapers, al- 
though the Commission reserves the right to 
grant licenses so as not to permit concentra- 
tion of control in the hands of the few. In 
the future each application will be decided 
individually on the basis of public interest. 
Af ter the war, broadcasting will be a much- 
changed industry. In relation to its me- 
chanics, it will be almost a new industry. 
For that reason it would have been unfair 
to deny newspapers which are not now in the 
radio field the opportunity to supplement 
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their printed pages with news over the air 
distributed through facilities which represent 
the last word in radio engineering. This 
would have given a discriminatory advantage 
to newspapers which now have radio ad- 
juncts. 


Jewish National Home in Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS F. BURCHILL 


CF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 18, 1944 


Mr. BURCHILL of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to incorporate therein a 
letter I have received from the American 
Palestine Committee, together with 
statement of aims and principles of this 
organization. I wish to call to the atten- 
tion of the Members of the House the 
fact that the American Palestine Com- 
mittee, inaugurated April 30, 1941, is the 
vehicle for expression of the sympathy 
and good will of Christian America for 
the movement to reestablish the Jewish 
national home in Palestine. I subscribe 
wholeheartedly to the principles under- 
lying this humanitarian cause. Letter 
and statement fellows: 


AMERICAN PALESTINE COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C., February 10, 1944. 
Hon. THOMAS F. BURCHILL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BuRCHILL: The Ameri- 
can Palestine Committee, formed in 1941, has 
become the vehicle through which leaders in 
American life are expressing their support 
for rebuilding the Jewish National Home in 
Palestine. On behalf of the officers of the 
committee, we take pleasure in extending to 
you an invitation to join our membership. 

A Hitler edict has pledged the destruction 
of all the Jews of Europe. About 2,090,000 
have already been wantonly slaughtered. The 
voice of conscience and humanity calls to 
leaders of American public opinion to express 
their sympathy in practical terms; to assure 
the Jews of Europe still living that the hope 
of re-creating their lives in a free, democratic 
Jewish National Home will be realized with 
our support. 

In the years between two world wars, the 
Jewish National Home has received moral and 
political support from the United States under 
successive administrations, regardless of 
party. The reasons which have led cur people 
and Government to favor this cause from 
the outset are still valid; but the case for 
the Jewish National Home is far stronger 
today. First, the resettlement of the Jews 
in Palestine is no longer a doubtful experi- 
ment but a convincing reality. The Jewish 
National Home has made a truly inspiring 
record in peacetime pioneering and develop- 
ment, in saving hundreds of thousands of 
refugees from Nazi terror and in contributing 
valuable manpower and economic support to 
the United Nations’ war effort. 

Secondly, the need for the Jewish National 
Home—for many hundreds of thousands, in- 
deed millions, of uprooted Jows—will be far 
more pressing on the termination of the pres- 
ent war than at any previous time. 

The American Palestine Committee is work- 
ing earnestly and constructively toward that 
humanitarian goal, in cooperation with the 
leading responsible organizations of all faiths 
throughout the country. By signing the en- 
closed statement of principles signifying ac- 
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ceptance of membership, you will strengthen 
the hands of the American Government in its 
traditional support of the Jewish National 
Home policy, and hearten the homeless Jews 
of Europe with the assurance that the pledge 
to rebuild the Jewish homeland will be re- 
deemed with our help. 
Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT F, WAGNER, Chairman, 
CHARLES L. McNary, Cochairman. 


STATEMENT OF AIMS AND PRINCIPLES 


The American Palestine Committee, inaug- 
urated April 30, 1941, is the vehicle for the 
expression of the sympathy and good will of 
Christian America for the movement to re- 
establish the Jewish national home in Fales- 
tine. 

On September 27, 1922, this sentiment of 
sympathy and good will received official ex- 
pression from the Government of the United 
States when President Warren G. Harding 
affixed his signature to a joint resolution 
adopted unanimously by the House of Rep- 
resentatives and Senate of the United States 
and reading as follows: 

“That the United States of America favors 
the establishment in Palestine of the national 
home for the Jewish people, it being clearly 
understood that nothing shall be done which 
may prejudice the civil and religious rights 
of non-Jewish communities in Palestine, and 
that the holy places and religious buildings 
and sites in Palestine shall be adequately 
protected.” 

The policy expressed in this resolution has 
also received the public endorsement of all 
the Presidents of the United States since 1917: 
Woodrow Wilson, Warren G. Harding, Calvin 
Coolidge, Herbert Hoover, and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

The fulfillment of the millennial hope for 
the reunion of the Jewish people with the 
land of its ancient inheritance, a hope that 
accords with the spirit of Biblical prophecy, 
has always commanded the sympathy of the 
liberal Christian world. Today, by reason 
of the appalling persecutions of which mil- 
lions of Jews in Nazi-occupied Europe are 
the victims—persecutions that avowedly aim 
at the total extermination of the Jews of that 
Continent—the fulfillment of this hope is an 
urgent and tragic necessity. 

In the past 20 years, moreover, Palestine 
has demonstrated its capacity to absorb large 
numbers of immigrants. In 1920 the Jews in 
Palestine numbered 83,000; today they num- 
ber nearly 600,000. Since 1933 Palestine has 
given refuge to more than 300,000 victims of 
persecution, more than have found haven in 
all the rest of the world. That Palestine 
could accommodate millions of additional in- 
habitants is attested by competent expert 
evidence, 

The record of Jewish heroism and achieve- 
ment in the Holy Land has been among the 
most inspiring works of free and liberty-lov- 
ing people in the Old World in the last two 
decades. Cities, villages, and farmsteads 
have sprung up over sand dunes, marshes, 
and rocky wastes. Agriculture, industry, and 
commerce have been modernized and ex- 
tended. These achievements, moreover, have 
brought benefits to the Arabs as well, raising 
their standards of health, education, and liv- 
ing in Palestine, and introducing the leaven 
of progress and democracy throughout the 
Near East. The foundations for a sound and 
liberal commonwealth have been laid in 
Palestine, and a people for whom no sacrifice 
has been too great in the furtherance of the 
task is pleading for the opportunity to build 
further upon them. 

In the present world emergency the Jew- 
ish community of Palestine, by its valiant 
contributions in manpower, industry, and 
science, has become a tower of strength to 
the cause of the United Nations in the Near 
East, 


In truth and in fact, the Jewish National 
Home in Palestine has been a world-sanc- 
tioned experiment in democracy. It must be 
protected and cherished today as an outpost 
of freedom and social justice. Its continued 
upbuilding must be a vital part of a just 
world order when the present conflict is over. 

The aim of the American Palestine Com- 
mittee is to give every possible encourage- 
ment and moral support to this statesman- 
like and humanitarian cause. The commit- 
tee will disseminate correct information to 
the American public on the progress of the 
Jewish national home and will second, with 
its collective and individual influence, all 
proper measures that may be taken for its 
furtherance, 

My signature hereto testifies to my ap- 
proval of this statement and my readiness to 
serve as a member of the American Palestine 
Committee, 

Tuomas F. BuURCHILL, 
Member of Congress, 
Fifteenth District, New York. 


A Letter From a Soldier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. THOMAS J. O'BRIEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 18, 1944 


Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks ir the 
RecorD, I include the following letter ad- 
dressed to the editor of the Chicago Sun, 
and reprinted in that newspaper under 
date of February 14, 1944, from a soldier 
somewhere in England: 


FLIER IN ENGLAND REBUKES SPANGLER FOR 
“MUDSLINGING” AT PRESIDENT 


The following letter, reviewed and passed 
by Army censors, has been received by the 
Chicago Sun. It was written by First Lt. 
Marvin S. Cantz, stationed somewhere in 
England. It is being reprinted in its en- 
tirety. ö 

SOMEWHERE IN ENGLAND, January 8, 1944. 
The EDITOR, ' 

Chicago Sun, Chicago, IU. 

Dear Sm: If you should find my state- 
ment unworthy of publication, or otherwise 
not in keeping with the policies of your 
paper, would you kindly forward this letter to 
Mr. Harrison E. Spangler, president of the 
National Republican Committee? 

In recent magazines and various publica- 
tions that have reached us here in England, 
statements made by a certain Mr. Spangler 
regarding our President, have caused con- 
siderable comment among the officers and 
men of our squadron. It’s quite feasjble to 
understand that in conducting a campaign to 
elect a Republican President, Mr. Spangler 
would naturally attempt to publicize-and in 
most cases unduly criticize the work of the 
present administration and the President. 

However, the manner in which Mr. Spang- 
ler has attacked the President has been most 
ungentlemanly. His method of referring to 
President Roosevelt as if he were some small- 
time ward heeler and a detriment to the 
American commonwealth has caused many 
of us to think less and less of Republican 
Party tactics. If the record of President 
Roosevelt were the worst in the history of 
American Presidents, which it definitely is 
not, he would still be unworthy of the type 
of criticism Mr. Spangler has been in the 
habit of dishing out. 

To us, President Roosevelt is the over- 
whelming choice of the American people, and 
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has been for the past 12 years. To minimize 
the significance of that choice is to reflect 
poorly on the American form of government, 
as well as the intelligence and ability of the 
American people to govern themselyes. How 
can we possibly expect other nations of the 
world to respect our Government and our 
President if men like Mr. Spangler continue 
to besmirch Mr. Roosevelt's character and 
ability with obvious selfish motives in mind? 

To us, Mr. Roosevelt is not only our Presi- 
dent, but actually a symbol of our philosophy 
of government—no different than the Amer- 
ican flag. It is that very symbol that we are 
fighting for today, and to have men ruthlessly 
abuse that symbol for selfish motives is a 
crime, Regardless of who our President 
might be, or whatever his background might 
have been, he is still the popular choice of 
the American people, And, although some 
of his policies may be subjected to criticism 
from time to time, I believe it is still possible 
to criticize the President with due respect to 
his position—the same respect bestowed upon 
prime ministers and kings. 

We here are agreed that it is still possible 
for the political organizations of America to 
conduct a campaign without mud slinging 
and semislanderous propaganda directed at 
the opposing party. Mr. Spangler has made 
full use of these tactics and, to our way of 
thinking, he has maliciously abused one of 
our basic liberties—freedom of speech. It 
would appear to me that the Republican 
Party has grown desperate, and now Mr. 
Spangler is finding it necessary to forget all 
the rules of the game in order to accomplish 
his purpose. I think even Mr. Spangler could 
learn to be a gentleman with a little appli- 
cation. 

It’s true that the President is not infallible, 
and at times may commit errors which war- 
rant the criticism of the minorities—that is a 
distinguishing characteristic of our demo- 
cratic form of government. But let's try to 
keep our politics clean, and not subject our 
Government to foreign criticism because of 
ruthless and selfish attacks by political party 
leaders. For if we allow these unethical prac- 
tices to dominate our political system, then 
the men on the far-flung battlefronts of the 
world are dying in vain. 

Marvin S. CANTZ, 
First Lieutenant, Air Corps. 


Palestine Must Be Established as a 
National Home for the Jewish People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 18, 1944 


Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a statement that I made before the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, urging the 
passage of the Wright-Compton resolu- 
tion: 

Mr. Chairman, I favor the Wright-Compton 
resolution as I have always objected to perse- 
cution of any kind and I feel that our country 
must take the leadership in this matter and 
that Palestine must be kept open as a haven 
to the Jewish people. 

In 1922 we passed the Balfour Declaration. 
Great Britain was given the mandate by the 
League of Nations. It promised the Jewish 
people a national homeland. Some fifty-odd 
nations constituted the League. This prom- 
ise must be kept. The Covenant must be re- 
spected. 
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The bleeding children of Israel have no 
place to lay their heads. How can we in 
America stand by without sounding a mighty 
protest that will be heard around the world, 
should the doors of Palestine be closed next 
April. Several years ago I cabled Neville 
Chamberlain that England must keep its 
sacred Covenant, 

The Wright-Compton resolution must be 
passed and I urge favorable action by your 
committee so that the stricken, bleeding, 
homeless refugees may be saved. There is one 
country which was designated by the nations 
of the world after the last World War as the 
national home for the Jewish people—that 
country is Palestine—the land of their fore- 
fathers. 


Assault Without Reason 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 18, 1944 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to do so and insert a very 
logical and demolishing editorial from 
the Cincinnati Enquirer in answer to one 
of Dorothy Thompson’s articles. The 
Cincinnati Enquirer is one of America’s 
leading newspapers. 

The editor of the Cincinnati Enquirer 
shows that Dorothy was unduly partisan 
and servile to the New Deal. 


ASSAULT WITHOUT REASON 


Most emphatically do we disagree both with 
the text and the tone of the article of Miss 
Dorothy Thompson published in adjoining 
columns yesterday morning purporting to 
analyze the Lincoln Day speech of Ohio’s Gov. 
John W. Bricker. 

Obviously, Miss Thompson approached the 
subject of Governor Bricker's appearance in 
Washington with a closed mind. Through- 
out her article the use of pat phrases was a 
clear indication of a desire not to reason but 
to detract. Her piece did not have the flavor 
of an honest judgment of the presidential 
stature of Governor Bricker on the basis of 
one speech. To have attempted that, of 
course, would have been wholly unfair. We 
hope the day is past in America when the 
destiny of the Nation is to be entrusted toa 
man for the brilliance of his oratory, or de- 
nied to another for his lack of it. These are 
not times for orators; they are times for 
doers. — 

Governor Bricker asserted that our war ac- 
complishments prove the soundness of our 
traditional system, and Miss Thompson dis- 
putes it. She says the war effort is the result 
of Government plans, Government financing, 
Government debts, Government contracts, 
Government rules, and Government effort to 
keep profits and labor in line, and but grudg- 
ingly does she admit that the achievement of 
industry inside this framework has been co- 
lossal. Only indirectly do we find in her ar- 
ticle an admission that the New Deal has not 
been solely responsible for the accomplish- 
ment—and that came when she declared that 
the arrogant bureaucrats of which Governor 
Bricker spoke are as many of them Republi- 
cans es Democrats—particularly in the high- 
est places dealing with industry. 

Where Governor Bricker demanded anti- 
strike legislation in the name of the soldiers 
at the front, Miss Thompson says “I do not 
know how he sees into every soldier’s mind.” 
This was the pinnacle of the columnist’s 


devastating logic. It was she who had ac- 
cused Governor Bricker of being asleep. 
Where has she been that she doubts that the 
men in the Army think that strikes should 
be outlawed in wartime, when at every op- 
portunity they have so emphatically regis- 
tered their convictions in this matter? 

In the past we can recall reading Miss 
Thompson attacking one of Walt Disney's film 
fantasies as being the essence of nazi-ism, 
and assailing with equal fury a film depicting 
a group of survivors in a lifeboat, reading into 
it the most sinister propaganda motive, Per- 
haps her piece on Governor Bricker was just 
in character. But we think she should stick 
to the movies when she feels such a spell 
coming on. 


Federal Income-Tax Reporting Can Be 
Simple 


EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY O. TALLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 18, 1944 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, taxpayers 
look at the forms furnished them by the 
Federal Government and read terms like 
“normal tax,” “surtax,” “Victory tax.” 
“earned-income credit,” and what not. 
They become confused, then bewildered, 
then exasperated. They want to pay, 
they want to obey the law, but the Gov- 
ernment fails to cooperate with them. 
Naturally, they wonder why anything 
which can be simple is, in fact, so utterly 


‘complex and, consequently, uncertain. 


Let us look at the record. Sixteen tax 
bills have been enacted into law since the 
present administration came into power 
in 1933. The seventeenth bill was passed 
by the Congress recently and now awaits 
the pleasure of the President. During 
this interval of over 10 years, Govern- 
ment spending has grown apace and an- 
nual deficits have been incurred. 

Obviously, this spending has required 
new and heavier taxes. But no attempt 
has been made to rebuild the tax struc- 
ture with proper attention given to shape 
and form in the light of numerous alter- 
ations and additions. Our tax structure 
has come to look like the pioneer houses 
out on the prairie where I was born. 
There something was added to the house 
as the family grew, and the householder 
could not afford to buy a competent 
architect’s advice and service. The 
Government on the other hand has not 
held back for lack of money to spend; 
yet nothing more grotesque could be im- 
agined than the tax structure we now 
have, 

Small wonder that taxpayers think of 
March 15 with dismay and bewilder- 
ment. They used to be able to make 
out their own returns. Now lawyers find 
it necessary to attend special tax schools 
before they dare to advertise their serv- 
ices to clients. 

That is not all. If two or more tax 
experts are hired to make out independ- 
ent returns for a certain taxpayer, the 
results will be unlike and the variations 
so considerable that he who bought the 
service does not know whether he has 


` paid it. 
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paid his tax in full, overpaid it, or under- 
“So many men, so many minds” 
should not be a hazard to which the tax- 
payer is put by his government, 

Mr. Speaker, in the hope that some- 
thing which can be simple may be made 
simple, I introduced House Joint Resolu- 
tion 236 on February 16, 1944. It is de- 
signed “to provide for a streamlined, 
simplified, and coordinated Federal tax 
system,” as the language of the resolu- 
tion states. It is not too soon to give 
this vital matter prompt and proper at- 
tention. The time for action is in fact 
long overdue. 

It is hoped that the Committee on 
Ways and Means may act on my resolu- 
tion immediately. It is hoped further 
that from the labors of this committee 
may come something which the average 
American can understand. Most tax- 
payers know what their incomes are. It 
should be possible for the Government 
to determine what percentage of a tax- 
payer’s income it wants in return for 
services rendered to the taxpayer. A 
whole array of rates with fancy names, 
which added together amount to a cer- 
tain percentage, could be noted as a 
single rate at the outset. If a single rate 
will not serve well for everybody, some 
basic rate could be established and grad- 
uated upward. 

Mr. Speaker, the average American is 
both honest and intelligent. The Fed- 
eral Government will not lose money by 
assuming that to be true. Certain it is 
that nothing is gained by employing a 
system which causes dismay, confusion, 
and bewilderment. The men and women 
who pay the bills incurred by the Fed- 
eral Government have every right to ex- 
pect early and positive attention to this 
pressing problem. May that which can 
be simple, be made simple. 


National Homeland for the Jewish People 
in Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES A. WRIGHT 


OP PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 18, 1944 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs is 
now conducting hearings on Resolutions 
418 and 419, identical measures, spon- 
sored by Representative COMPTON, of 
Connecticut, and myself, reaffirming the 
historic position of the American Gov- 
ernment with reference to the establish- 
ment of a national homeland for the 
Jewish people in Palestine. 

Because the resolution, which is also 
pending in the Senate, has attracted such 
widespread attention, and because Mem- 
bers of the Congress are so anxious to 
have full information on the subject, I 
beg leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp by including an informative 
statement on the subject made before the 
committee by Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver, 
of Cleveland, Ohio. 
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The statement of Dr, Abba Hillel Sil- 
yer, who is chairman of the executive 
committee, American Zionist Emergency 
Council, follows: 


I am deeply grateful to the members of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee for the privi- 
lege afforded me to appear here and speak 
in approval of the resolutions, No. 418 and No. 
419, which have been introduced in the House, 
These resolutions reflect the spirit of a simi- 
lar resolution adopted unanimously by both 
Houses of Congress in 1922. They evidence 
again the profound interest of the American 
people, speaking through their chosen Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, in the great historic 
cause of the rebuilding of the Jewish National 
Home in Palestine. 

May I say at the outset that nothing is 
further from the minds of those for whom I 
speak—and I believe I speak for millions of 
Jewish citizens of the United States, who 
through the representatives of their national 
organizations and the elected delegates of 
their respective communities gathered at the 
great American Jewish conference last Sep- 
tember and voiced overwhelmingly their en- 
dorsement of the Jewish commonwealth in 
Palestine and called for the abrogation of the 
white paper—than to embarrass our great and 
gallant ally, Great Britain, whose heroic de- 
fense of civilization against Nazi barbarism 
in the dark days when she stood alone will 
remain an epic of high courage and spiritual 
grandeur to inspire all future generations. 
We have no quarrel with Great Britain. We 
can never forget that it was Great Britain 
which, first among the nations, gave recog- 
nition to the national aspirations of the Jew- 
ish people in the issuance of the Balfour Dec- 
laration. But a wrong and unjustifiable po- 
litical policy affecting the Jewish national 
home which this very declaration welcomed 
and committed His Majesty’s Government to 
its achievement is about to be consummated. 
It would to all intents and purposes liquidate 
the Jewish national home. It is this policy, 
which has been sharply criticized by the fore- 
most statesmen of Great Britain herself, that 
we ask to be rescinded. We retain our strong 
confidence in the integrity and the abiding 
good will of Great Britain that this will be 
done. 

We feel that this very resolution when 
adopted will, as was pointed out here a mo- 
ment ago, strengthen the hands of our many 
friends in Great Britain who wish to see this 
wrong, unwise, and illegal policy abrogated. 

May I also be permitted to give a brief his- 
torical background to the movement to re- 
constitute the Jewish commonwealth in 
Palestine, perhaps a subject which will not 
be covered by the other people who will 
speak here? It is not a recent movement. It 
did not begin with modern Zionism, nor with 
the first Zionist colonies which were estab- 
lished in Palestine 65 years ago. The ideal of 
national restoration dates from the year of 
the destruction of Jerusalem and of the 
temple in the year A. D. 70, and from the 
beginning of the widespread dispersion of 
thé Jewish people. 

Throughout the following centuries the 
hope of rebuilding their national home was 
never absent from among our people. Mod- 
ern Zionism is only the latest expression of 
that undeviating will to national restoration 
which has persisted throughout the ages. 

For 15 centuries and more prior to the time 
of the great dispersion, the Jewish people 
lived in Palestine as a nation, undergoing all 
the changing political vicissitudes which all 
nations, large or small, are bound to expe- 
rience over a long period of time. 

During some of those centuries they made 
their greatest contribution to civilization in 
the religious field, They gave the Bible to 
the world and formulated the great spiritual 
and ethical ideals uf mankind. In Palestine 
and from the Jewish nation came both Juda- 
ism and Christianity. p 


Whenever disaster threatened their na- 
tional existence, they found strength to sur- 
mount it. The destruction of the first tem- 
ple in the sixth century B. C. and the exile 
of the best part of Israel to Babylonia did not 
result in the death of the nation. By the 
rivers of Babylon they sat down and wept 
as they remembered Zion, and in their exile 
they vowed, “If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 
may my right hand forget her cunning.” 

In the second pre-Christian century, the 
Jews revolted against their Syrian overlords 
and regained their political independence. A 
century later they lost it again to the Romans, 
When the oppression of the Romans became 
too great, they revolted again. This great 
revolt lasted for 6 years, until A. D. 70, when 
Jerusalem and the temple were destroyed, 
But the Jewish nation did not perish then. 
In 115 the Jewish people revolted again. And 
in 135 they revolted a third time. Deter- 
minedly they resisted the greatest empire of 
the earth in defense of their national life and 
liberties. 

In the following centuries and as a result 
of persecution, Jewish life in Palestine sharp- 
ly declined from its high levels, but it con- 
tinued in a relatively large scale up to the 
seventh century, when we again hear of Jews 
fighting for their freedom. Jews clung to 
Palestine all through Roman, Byzantine, 
Arab, Christian, and Turkish domination, to 
this very day. Throughout the ages, even 
in the darkest periods of the Crusades, the 
protracted wars of the Middle Ages, and in 
modern times, the Jews never entirely left 
the soil of Palestine. They never surren- 
dered the hope that some day they would 
rebuild their national life there, The bitter 
experiences of 2,000 years of exile, outlawry, 
ghettos, and massacres only served to rein- 
force that hope. 

The effort to return to Palestine was un- 
remitting through the ages. The living bond 
with Palestine was never broken. The hope 
of return became part of the Jews’ creed. It 
echoed through the pages of his prayer book, 
His festivals were redolent of memories and 
hopes of Palestine. The Messianic hope 
which sustained the spirits of our people 
throughout the bleak centuries was essen- 
tially the hope of Israel's return to Palestine, 
All through the Middle Ages, when traveling 
was most difficult and dangerous, Jews found 
ways singly or in groups to return to Pales- 
tine. 

In the ninetenth century this age-old 
national aspiration finally entered the phase 
of political organization and practical action. 

Orthodox rabbis and lay leaders, moved by 
convictions both religious and national, were 
among the first to advocate planned and con- 
certed colonization projects to Palestine. 

A strong urge toward political action for 
national emancipation came also from the 
circles of Jews of western Europe who had be- 
come disillusioned with the results of the 
nineteenth century enlightenment and eman- 
cipation. Sudden and violent outbursts of 
anti-Semitism in unexpected places forced 
upon these Jews who had so sanguinely 
awaited the early liquidation of the Jewish 
problems, the necessity of taking stock of 
their position anew. 

They realized that the problem of the na- 
tional homelessness of the Jewish people was 
the principal source of the Jewish millennial 
tragedy and that it remained as stark and as 
menacing as ever. It simply could not be cir- 
cumvented by wishful thinking or pleasant 
daydreaming. 

These Jews began to look for the basic so- 
lution of the problem and they soon dis- 
covered it, Fundamentally the root of all the 
trouble was that the Jewish people was a 
national homeless people in the world and 
the only solution for national homelessness 
is a national home. 

Great thinkers from among the intellectual 
circles of westernized Europe Jewry formu- 
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lated this new insight and conviction. The 
theme common to all was emancipation 
through national restoration. Not that all 
Jews should return to Palestine any more 
than that all Englishmen in all parts of the 
world should return to England, or all French- 
men to France, or all Germans to Germany. 
Every nation today has many of its former 
nationals citizens of other countries. The 
Jews in other parts of the world will remain 
as heretofore loyal citizens of the country 
which will permit them to remain equal citi- 
zens of those countries, and the American 
Jews who have served their country so faith- 
fully both in peace and in war, intend to re- 
main citizens of the United States, and their 
relationship with the Jewish commonwealth 
will be no different from that of other Amer- 
ican citizens with respect to their ancestral 
homes. But, just as there is an England, a 
France, and a Germany, so must there be a 
land of Israel in order that the status of the 
Jewish people might be normalized through- 
out the world. Politically the Jewish people 
as a people must become, like every other 
people, possessed of an independent life in a 
national home. 

In 1897, Theodore Herzl convoked the first 
Zionist Congress at Basle, Switzerland. 
There the official Zionist platform was 
adopted: “The aim of Zionism is to create 
for the Jewish people a home in Palestine 
secured by public law.” 

Within 20 years of the organization of 
modern political Zionism, the movement re- 
ceived formal approval at the hands of the 
greatest empire on earth—Great Britain. 

On November 2, 1917, Arthur James Bal- 
four, then Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, issued the famous declaration in the 
name of the British Government: “His Maj- 
esty’s Government views with favor the es- 
tablishment in Palestine of a national 
home“ —note the term national“ “for the 
Jewish people, and will use their best en- 
dea vors to facilitate the achievement of this 
object, it being clearly understood that noth- 
ing shall be done which may prejudice the 
civil and religious rights of existing non- 
Jewish communities in Palestine, or the 
rights and political status enjoyed by Jews 
in any other country.” 

The Balfour Declaration, which represents 
a turning point in the history of the Jewish 
people, was not, as has sometimes been rep- 
resented, a purely British formulation of 
policy. It was for many months the sub- 
ject of long and earnest negotiation between 
the principal Allied Powers, In February and 
March of 1918 the French and Italian Gov- 
ernments, respectively, issued parallel state- 
ments in support of the Balfour Declara- 
tion. President Wilson had followed the ne- 
gotiations, and had encouraged the issuance 
of that declaration, and our Government in- 
sisted on having a hand in the drafting of 
the mandate. ° 

At a meeting of the Supreme Council of 
the Allied Powers, held at San Remo in April 
1920, the Balfour Declaration was unani- 
mously adopted and embodied in the man- 
date for Palestine which was offered to Great 
Britain. 

On July 24, 1922, the Council of the League 
of Nations unanimously ratified the British 
mandate, with the incorporated declaration 
as an integral part. That same year the 
Congress of the United States adopted the 
resolution which has been read to you this 
morning: 

“Resolved, eic., That the United States of 


America favors the establishment in Palestine 


of a national home for the Jewish people, 
it being clearly understood that nothing 
shall be done“ 

And so forth. And then occurs the rest of 
the Balfour Declaration. 

The preamble to the, mandate contains 
this significant clause, and I would like to 
call it to your attention: 
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“Whereas recognition has hereby been 
given to the historical connections of the 
Jewish people with Palestine and the grounds 
for reconstituting their national home in 
that country.” 

These are the words of the preamble of 
the mandate. In other words, the creation, 
or reconstitution, of a Jewish homeland in 
Palestine was thus acceptéd as a world pol- 
icy. It was also regarded as an act of resti- 
tution. It was a recognition both .of the 
present need of the Jewish people and of 
the continuity of its claim to its homeland, a 
continuity unbroken by the vicissitudes of 
2,000 years of history. 

What did the framers of the Balfour Dec- 
laration and the Palestine mandate have in 
mind when they spoke of the establishment 
of a national home for the Jewish people in 
Palestine? Their utterances leave no doubt 
as to their clear intent. They meant a Jew- 
ish state, a Jewish commonwealth, 

Lloyd George, Prime Minister of Great 
Britain at the time of the issuance of the 
Balfour Declaration, writes in his memoirs: 

“It was not their (the British Cabinet's) 
idea that a Jewish state should be set up 
immediately by the peace treaty without ref- 
erence to the wishes of the majority of the 
inhabitants. On the other hand, it was con- 
templated that when the time arrived for 
according representative institutions to Pal- 
estine, if the Jews had meanwhile responded 
to the opportunity afforded them by the idea 
of a national homeland and had become a 
definite majority of the inhabitants, then 
Palestine would thus become a Jewish com- 
monwealth. The notion that Jewish immi- 
gration would have to be artificially restrict- 
ed in order to insure that the Jews should 
be a permanent minority never entered into 
the head. of anyone engaged in framing the 
policy. That would have been regarded as 
unjust and as a fraud on the people to whom 
we were appealing. 

General Smuts, still one of Great Britain's 
foremost statesmen, perhaps next to Church- 
ill the most. powerful political figure in the 
British Empire, who, in 1919 was a member 
of the Imperial War Cabinet, declared that 
he envisaged an increasing stream of Jewish 
immigration into Palestine and in genera- 
tions to come a great Jewish state -rising 
there once more, and that he is convinced 
today, no less than he was in 1917, of the 
necessity of establishing a Jewish state in 
Palestine: and he expressed the hope and 
confidence that there could and would be 
peace and cooperation between the Jewish 
state and other neighboring states. 

Winston Churchill, when he was Secretary 
of State in 1920, declared: 

“If, as may well happen, there should be 
created in our lifetime by the banks of the 
Jordan a Jewish state under the protection 
of the British Crown, which might comprise 
3,000,090 or 4,000,000 Jews, an event will have 
occurred in the history of the world which 
would from every point of view be beneficial 
and would be especially in harmony with the 
truest interests of the British Empire.” 

President Wilson, in 1919, declared: 

“I am persuaded that the Allied nations, 
with the fullest concurrence of our Govern- 
ment and our people, are agreed that in 
Palestine shall be laid the foundations of a 
Jewish commonwealth.” 

Our then Secretary of State, Charles E. 
Hughes, writing to Lord Balfour in January 
1922, concerning the mandate for Palestine, 
which was a subject of extensive negotiation 
between our Government and Great Britain, 
and which negotiations resulted in substan- 
tial modifications in the draft of the man- 
date, assumes that what was being planned 
in Palestine was a Jewish state. There were 
three or four drafts. (See p. 60, Mandate for 
Palestine—prepared in the Division of Near 
Eastern Affairs—pyblication of the Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, 1931.) 


It is, therefore, historically accurate, and 
in view of what has transpired since those 
years, politically sound, for the resolutions 
which have been introduced in the House, 
to speak of a free and democratic Jewish 
commonwealth. It is not a new concept. 
It is exactly what was originally contem- 
plated. Attempts have been made to whittle 
down the meaning of the terms, “a national 
home,“ employed in the Balfour Declaration 
and the mandate. It has been asserted that 
a Jewish national home already exists in 
Palestine and that a permanent Jewish 
minority within a Palestine state, such as the 
white paper envisages, is quite consistent 
with the avowed purposes of the mandate, 
This, of course, is not the case. It is well, 
therefore, to stress the true objective of the 
mandate which was the reconstitution of the 
Jewish commonwealth, which presupposes a 
Jewish majority in the country, as Mr. Lloyd 
George correctly points cut. The experiences 
of the last 25 years indicate that no such 
majority will ever be attained unless the con- 
trol of immigration is vested with the Jewish 
agency, which alone is interested in the crea- 
tion of absorptive capacity and in the in- 
tensive agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment of the land in order to absorb rapidly 
large numbers of immigrants and provide 
them with the means of earning a livelihood. 

It was not contemplated to set up two 
states in Palestine, or to set up a Palestine 
state in which Jews would be a permanent 
minority. The mandate made Great Brit- 
ain “responsible for putting into effect the 
declaration officially made on November 2, 
1917, by the Government of His Britannic 
Majesty,” i. e., the Balfour Declaration. The 
mandatory was charged with the responsi- 


“bility “for placing the country under such 


political, administrative, and economic con- 
ditions as will secure the establishment of 
the Jewish national home” (art. 2), The 
mandate nowhere speaks of the establish- 
ment of an Arab national home in Palestine. 

The mandate calls for the recognition of 
“an appropriate Jewish agency as a public 
body for the purpose of advising and cooper- 
ating with the administration of Palestine in 
such economic, social, and other matters as 
may affect the establishment of the Jewish 
national home * * * and to assist and 
take part in the development of the country.” 
The mandate nowhere speaks of the recogni- 
tion of an Arab agency, for it was not re- 
quired, inasmuch as it was not contemplated 
to set up in Palestine an Arab national state, 

Under the terms of the mandate the Zionist 
organization of the world was invited “to 
secure the cooperation of all Jews who are 
willing to assist in the establishment of the 
Jewish national home” (art. 4). 

The mandatory was charged with the duty 
of “facilitating Jewish immigration” into 
Palestine and of encouraging “in cooperation 
with the Jewish agency” close settlement by 
Jews on the land, including State lands and 
waste lands not required for public purposes 
(art. 6). 

It was called upon to enact a nationality 
law, so as to facilitate the acquisition of 
Palestinian citizenship by Jews who take up 
their permanent residence in Palestine” 
(art. 7). 

There are no provisions in the mandate 
for facilitating Arab immigration into Pales- 
tine or their close settlenrent on the land. 

The administration of Palestine was asked 
to “arrange with the Jewish agency to con- 
struct or operate any public works, services, 
and utilities, and to develop any of the na- 
tional resources of the country (art. 11). 

What do all those clear provisions mount 
up to? That Palestine was to be built up as 
a Jewish national state, and that for the 
transition period, until a Jewish majority is 
achieved and the country is ready for self- 
governing institutions, Great Britain was en- 


‘trusted by the principal Allied Powers with 
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a mandate to administer the country upon 
terms and powers clearly defined in the man- 
date by the Council of the League of Nations. 

Was the proposed reestablishment of the 
Jewish commonwealth in Palestine unfair 
to the Arabs? May I be permitted to quote 
the words of the Right Honorable Alfred Duff 
Cooper, former First Lord of the British Ad- 
miralty, spoken here in Washington in the 
spring of 1940: 

“In 1914 there was hardly any territory 
which the Arabs could call their own. They 
were almost throughout the Near East sub- 
ject to Turkish suzerainty. Since 1914 they 
have acquired vast tracts of territory where 
they are independent; the whole of Arabia; 
Transjordania, which was taken away from 
the original conception of Palestine; Syria, 
where again they exercise semi-independent 
rights. No nation in the world has so little 
ground for complaining of what the Germans 
call lack of lebenstraum as the Arab race. 
They have vast spaces in which to expand. 
They have been amongst the greatest bene- 
ficiaries of the World War, and now they are 
subject to no particular evils.” 

Realizing that the Arabs would have their 
national aspirations satisfied after the war 
by the establishment of a number of Arab 
national states, and that these states would 
have land areas so large that it would take 
them centuries to develop them, and realiz- 
ing, also, that the Jews stood in desperate 
need of a place of refuge for their people, the 
Allies reserved the tiny notch of Palestine, 
as Balfour called it—just 10,000 square miles 
for the Jewish people, The Arab lands cover 
more than a million square miles, and they 
are underpopulated and largely undeveloped. 

Provision, of course, was made in the Bal- 
four Declaration and in the mandate for the 
political equality of all citizens, and for the 
civil and religious rights of existing non- 
Jewish communities. These rights have been 
fully protected. The Palestine Arab has not 
been exploited. In fact, there are no Arabs 
on the face of the earth today more pros- 
perous than the Arabs of Palestine. 

The establishment of the Jewish national 
home in Palestine will, we believe, be a great 
boon to the entire Near East and to all the 
Arab peoples. Jews are bringing scientific 
skill, technical knowledge, material resources, 
and high enthusiasm to the upbuilding of 
Palestine. Palestine is destined to become 
the hub of a great and rapid economic de- 
velopment of the entire Near East. The pros- 
perity of Palestine will stimulate, and, in the 
course of time will come to depend upon the 
prosperity of all adjacent Arab countries. 

It has been alleged that promises were also 
made to the Arabs during the last war to the 
effect that Palestine was to be included in 
the area in which Arab independence would 
be established. Sir Henry McMahon, then 
His Majesty's High Commissioner in Egypt, 
who negotiated with the Sherif of Mecca, later 
King Hussein, is alleged to have made such a 
promise. The British Government has con- 
sistently maintained that Palestine was defi- 
nitely excluded from McMahon's pledge. 

McMahon, himself, in a letter to the Tirhes, 
London, July 23, 1937, stated: 

“I feel it my duty to state, and I do so defi- 
nitely and emphatically, that it was not in- 
tended by me in giving this pledge to King 
Hussein, to include Palestine in the area in 
which Arab independence was promised. 

“I also had every reason to believe at the 
time that the fact that Palestine was not in- 
cluded in my pledge was well understood by 
King Hussein.” 

During the years 1917 to 1921 no claims to 
Palestine were raised by the Arab representa- 
tives. Indeed, they did in various ways ex- 
plicitly agree to Palestine being treated dif- 
ferently from Arab territories. 

Emir Feisal, son of Hussein, afterward 
King of Iraq, he leader of the Arabs in the 
crucial war years, stated in December 1918: 
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“The two main branches of the Semitic 
family, Arabs and Jews, understand one an- 
other, and I hope that as a result of inter- 
change of ideas at the Peace Conference, 
which will be guided by ideals of self-deter- 
mination and nationality, each nation will 
make definite prôgress toward the realization 
of its aspirations. Arabs are not jealous of 
Zionist Jews, and intend to give them fair 
play, and the Zionist Jews have assured the 
Nationalist Arabs of their intention to see 
that they too have fair play in their respec- 
tive areas.” 

And in January 1919, Emir Feisal, for the 
Arab Kingdom of Hedjaz, and Dr. Chaim 
Weizmann, on behalf of the Zionist Organiza- 
tion, signed a treaty of friendship which 
clearly shows that Feisal regarded Palestine 
as a land reserved for Jewish national settle- 
ment. He also submitted to the Peace Con- 
ference a memorandum on the Arab claims in 
which he asked for the independence of a 
number of Arabic areas with the explicit ex- 
ception of Palestine. 

If I may be permitted, Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to read into the record the docu- 
ments to which I have referred. 

The record, then, of what was intended for 
Palestine and what was undertaken is quite 
clear. The civilized world recognized the 
right of the Jewish people to rebuild their 
national home in Palestine. Great Britain ac- 
cepted a mandate to facilitate its consumma- 
tion. The Jews of the world set themselves to 
the task of upbuilding. 

Thus a new era in Jewish history was 
ushered in. The Jewish people threw them- 
selves into the work of upbuilding with in- 
comparable zeal and enthusiasm. The task 
was enormous—untrained hands, inadequate 
means, overwhelming difficulties. The land 
was stripped and poor—neglected through the 
centuries. European Jewry was shattered and 
impoverished by the war and could not be 
quickly rallied to the work of reconstruction. 
Plans had to be improvised and carried 
through piecemeal. Nevertheless, the record 
of pioneering achievement of the Jewish peo- 
ple in Palestine in the 20 years between two 
world wars, the story of their heroic labors and 
sacrifices and their courageous experimenta- 
tion have received the acclaim of the entire 
world. A veritable miracle of colonization 
was performed. The Jewish population in- 
creased from 55,000 to 600,000. Close to 300 
colonies have been established. Social vision 
and high human idealism went into the 
planning and structure of many of them, 
Some 2,000 factories and 4,000 small work- 
shops were opened. The waters of the Jordon 
were harnessed for electric power. The Dead 
Sea was made to yield up its vast chemical 
resources. Barren hills and valleys were re- 
forested. Marshes were drained. A splendid 
educational system was developed, crowned 
by the Hebrew University on Mount Scopus. 
A modern health service was established 
throughout the country, available to Jews, 
Mohammedans, and Christians alike. 

I hope you will have the privilege of hear- 
ing later on one of the great experts of our 
country, Dr. Lowdermilk tell you of what 
has been accomplished in Palestine. 

It was fortunate indeed that- Palestine 
was available, readied, and prepared by the 
labor of these Jewish pioneers, when the hor- 
rible Hitler persecutions swept over European 
Jewry. For that little country was able to 
abSorb more than 300,000 refugees from Ger- 
many and Central Europe, a country so small 
that it could hide itself in one of the great 
States that you represent. Today Jewish 
Palestine is again vindicating its claim to full 
life and national freedom by the extraordi- 
nary contributions which it is making to the 
war effort of the United Nations, have fought 
bravely, many of them with rare distinction. 
The civilian population is engaged in an all- 
out effort to back up the fighting armies in 
the Near East by providing them with many 


vital supplies and services; 50,000 Palestine 
Jews are engaged in defense work. 

And here we come to the point back of 
this resolution. The administration of 
Palestine has unfortunately not always been 
conducted on a plane corresponding to the 
high intentions of the framers of the Balfour 
Declaration, nor did it reflect the good will 
and unflagging sympathy of the English peo- 
ple whose historic friendship the Jewish 
people will never forget. Local British offi- 
cials, though of high integrity, have shown 
little understanding of the processes involved 
in the building of the Jewish homeland, and 
there are always great difficulties associated 
with the upbuilding of a new homeland. 
They have not grasped the implications of 
the organic relationship between the Jewish 
people outside of Palestine, to whom the Bal- 
four Declaration was issued, and the land 
which they administered. The rebuilding of 
the Jewish homeland implies a dynamic out- 
look. The outlook of British officials has 
been in the main static, based on the tacit 
assumption that Palestine alone, and not the 
integration of large numbers of immigrants 
with an evolving Jewish homeland, was their 
concern. 

They have, therefore, tended to look upon 
the local difficulties associated with the up- 
building of the Jewish homeland as unneces- 
sary disturbances of the status quo, instead 
of a natura! part of the task assigned to them. 
No corrective to this attitude was applied by 
the home government in London. No con- 
sistent attempt was made to bring home to 
the Arabs of Palestine the fact that the Bal- 
four Declaration was an interallied policy, 
and later, that the mandate was international 
law, and the first evidence of recalcitrance 
on their part—namely, the riots of May 
1921—-was rewarded by a temporary suspen- 
sion of Jewish immigration. 

Concession led to concession. The white 
paper issued in 1922 declared that “the terms 
of the Balfour Declaration do not contem- 
plate that Palestine as a whole should be 
converted into a Jewish national home, but 
that such a home should be established in 
Palestine.” 

This was the beginning of reinterpreta- 
tion. It introduced an element of ambiguity 
into what had been quite clear till then. 

The Palestine contemplated in the man- 
date has consisted of Trans-Jordan and cis- 
Jordan. In the year 1922, Trans-Jordan— 
three times the area of cis-Jordan—was 
closed to Jewish immigration. 

In subsequent years, Palestine’s British 
Officials took the view that they were not 
primarily concerned with the facilitation of 
the creation of a Jewish homeland, but with 
the administration of the country in its 
existing condition. 

This view has dominated the policies and 
actions of the Palestine administration ever 
since. The national rights of the Jewish 
people in relation to Palestine which had 
been internationally acknowledged and which 
alone gave legal basis for the mandatory 
presence there at all were progressively and 
consistently sacrificed. 

Following the disturbances of 1936, a 
Palestine royal commission was sent to 
Palestine to investigate. Its report proposed 
to partition the country, to create an Arab 
and a Jewish state, and an area reserved for 
British administration. 

A technical commission was then set up 
to work out the details of a partition plan. 
It finally declared that the partition plan 
was unworkable. 

Following discussions in London in 1939, 
to which representatives of Arabs and Jews 
were invited and which brought no positive 
results, the British Government of the late 
Mr, Chamberlain prepared the white paper 
of May 17, 1939. The House of Commons 
reluctantly consented to it during a tense 
period of international complications, only 
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after the Government insisted on acceptance 
as & vote of confidence. The white paper 
was formally disapproved by the permanent 
mandates commission. It was never sub- 
mitted for approval to the Council of the 
League of Nations, although article 27 of the 
mandate clearly states that “the consent of 
the Council of the League of Nations is re- 
quired for any modifications of the terms of 
the mandate.” 

It was thus denied legal validity. However, 
despite all this, it was put into effect. 

Under the terms of this white paper, Jew- 
ish immigration was limited to 10,000 a year 
for the next 5 years. A bonus immigration 
of an additional 25,000 was allowed in con- 
sideration of the plight of Jewish refugees. 
However, after March of this year, 1944, Jew- 
ish immigration is to be discontinued en- 
tirely “unless the Arabs of Palestine are 
prepared to acquiesce in it.” 

The white paper likewise grants the High 
Commissioner of Palestine general powers to 
prohibit and regulate transfers of land. Reg- 
ulations have been issued according to which 
Jews are allowed the right of free purchase 
in only 2.6 pereent of the total area of Pales- 
tine—260 square miles. A total prohibition 
on transfer of land to Jews was imposed in 
about two-thirds of the country; in the re- 
maining area transfer is permissible only 
under severe restriction and subject to the 
consent of the high commissioner. Thus 
discriminatory laws against Jews were intro- 
duced in their own national home. 

Thus the Jews were left to build their na- 
tional home without men and without lant, 
just as their ancestors in Egypt were ex- 
pected ta make brick without straw. 

The white paper is by no stretch of the 
imagination the fulfillment of the national 
aspirations of the Jewish people recognized 
in the mandate. It is their total liquidation. 
This white paper when it was issued in 1939, 
in the disastrous Munich appeasement era 
and as part of that tragic political and 
spiritual debacle of those days, aroused the 
bitterest opposition. It was denounced both 
at home and abroad. It was viclently op- 
posed by some of the foremost statesmen 
of Great Britain. I would just like to quote 
this sentence from the great statement of 
Winston Churchill which he made in the 
House of Commons when the policy of the 
white paper was being discussed. He said: 

“We are now asked to submit, and this 
rankles most with me, to an agitation which 
is fed with foreign money and ceaselessly in- 
flamed by Nazi and by Fascist propaganda.” 

If the white paper was found odious and 
morally unjustifiable in 1939, before the Sec- 
ond World War and before the appalling dis- 
asters swept over the Jewish communities of 
Europe, driving hundreds of thousands of 
Jews helpless and impoverished from their 
homes to wander over the face of the earth, 
how utterly insupportable and insufferable it 
is today! 

The last 5 years have been the blackest in 
Jewish history. They climaxed 5 other years 
which the Nazi regime ushered in, during 
which one Jewish community after another 
in central and eastern Europe was broken 
and myriads of Jews were driven into exile 
from countries and homes where they had 
known dignity, honor, and where they and 
their ancestors had lived for centuries. Myr- 
fads of them crowded the highways of the 
world in quest of refuge and sanctuary and 
finding most doors barred against them. But 
a worse fate awaited those who could not 
escape in time. For them Hitler has decreed 
total extermination—systematic, ruthless an- 
nihilation in gas chambers, by machine guns, 
in human slaughter pens. Two million per- 
ished. Some who managed to escape, and 
after months of wandering finally reached 
the shores of Palestine—the shores of the 
Jewish national home—were turned away. 
They were refused admission. They had no 
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certificates. The last door of hope was shut to 
them. Many tried to enter illegally, Hun- 
dreds of them were apprehended, sent to con- 
centration camps, and later forcibly evacu- 
ated to the island of Mauritius in the Indian 
Ocean, where they are rotting to this day. 
Many perished in Haifa Bay; 760 souls per- 
ished in the Black Sea on the ill-fated Struma 
because permission to enter Palestine was 
refused to them. But for this infamous 
white paper they might have been saved. 
Had the doors of Palestine been wide open 
these last years of Nazi terror and had the 
mandatory government fully cooperated in 
the task, tens of thousands of additional ref- 
ugees might have been saved from Hitler's 
mass execution. 

In March of this year, the pitifully restrict- 
ed immigration schedule permitted under 
the white paper will come to an end. Only 
the 30,000 unused visas—unused, principally 
because of the administrative difficulties put 
in the way by Palestine officials—remain. 
‘Thereafter no more Jews will be permitted to 
Palestine except on Arab sufferance and con- 
sent. This confronts the Jewish people and 
the whole civilized world with an appalling 
prospect. It is self-evident that Jewish 
homelessness will be widespread after the 
war. There will be hundreds of thousands of 
Jews, perhaps millions, who will seek new 
homes in a world which will be inhospitable 
to immigration. The struggle for existence 
in a ravaged post-war Europe will be harsh 
and bitter, Famine, poverty, and misery will 
stalk over the face of that war-riven conti- 
ment. There will be ruined economies, worth- 
less currencies, social collapse, and revolutions 
in every defeated country—just as after the 
last war. The youth of half the world 
which has been indoctrinated with the racial 
and nationalistic mythologies of Nazi-Fascist 
dictatorship will be spiritually lost and un- 
suited to a democratic way of life which they 


have been taught to hate and despise—and ' 


they will be virulent Jew haters. Jews will 
again be eyed sullenly as unwelcome economic 
competitors by millions of job-hungry and 
career-hungry men. Economic hostility will 
once again be rationalized into the well- 
known and quite serviceable anti-Semitic 
thesis. 

No doubt the Jews of Europe, following 
an Allied victory, will be restored to their po- 
litical rights and to equality of citizenship. 
But they possessed these rights after the last 
war—even minority rights in some of the 
countries of central and eastern Europe; and 
anti-Semitism was never so rampant and so 
vicious as after the last war. 

Can Europe, can the world, can America, 
which is for all time to come so inextricably 
bound up with the rest of the world, permit 
this menacing situation to continue indefi- 
nitely after the war? 

The Jewish people must be permitted and 
helped to develop their homeland in Pales- 
tine in such a way as to be able to drain off, 
in a relatively short time, two or three million 
Jews from the crowded and economically ten- 
sioned centers of central and eastern Europe. 
This will ease the pressures upon the Jews 
who will remain there, who will then cease to 
be foci of irritation, conflict, and unrest. 

And this brings me back to what Mr. Ham- 
ILTON FisH said. He told you a fine story of 
what he tried to do and earnestly tried to do 
about the establishment of other colonies, 
but you heard the conclusion of it. Nothing 
was done. We have had experience with 
other colonies. There was one recently 
founded in Santo Domingo in which we 
placed very high hopes but which perhaps 
will take care of only a few thousand souls, 
perhaps of only a few hundred souls. 

There are no other opportunities for mass 
emigration of Jews anywhere else in the 
world. There will be none. We wish it were 


otherwise, but wishes are not horses. Feeble 
trickles of immigration will be permitted in 
this or that country, but waves wiil be 
fiercely resisted; but it is with waves and 
not with trickles that we must concern our- 
selves. We Zionists are not opposed to Jewish 
immigration to any country in the world. 
Quite the contrary. We hope and pray all 
countries will open their doors to refugees, 
But those things do not happen. 

We must not forget the experiences of Jew- 
ish refugees in the last 10 years. These ex- 
periences will be no different after the war. 
They may be even more difficult; for nations 
will then be in the grip of vast economic dis- 
locations and they will be thinking in terms 
of helping their own people over the ex- 
tremely formidable transition period when 
their national economies will be passing from 
a wartime to a peacetime footing. They will 
refuse to complicate their lives with large in- 
fluxes of impoverished immigrants. The Jew- 
ish colonies are ready to expand and take in 
Jewish immigrants.. 

A free and open Palestine is the indis- 
pensable condition not only for a peaceful 
solution of this most obdurate problem of 
Europe, but also for the pacification of Eu- 
rope and the world. 

Statesmen should clearly understand this, 
If the problem of mass Jewish emigration 
and of the national homelessness of the Jew- 
ish people is not clearly faced and solved 
after the war, it will return over and over 
again to harass and unsettle the world. Re- 
action will exploit the situation again and 
again. The defenseless position of the Jews 
was exploited by the Nazis to rise to power. 
They employed it as a weapon to achieve the 
disintegration of Europe. Fascist adven- 
turers after the war will continue to exploit 
it. The Jewish problem is quite as much the 
world’s problem as it is that of the Jews. 

What the world will do concerning the Jew- 
ish people and concerning the restoration of 
its national life in Palestine after the war 
will be the true index of the nature and char- 
acter of the entire program of world recon- 
struction. The world patterns of reconstruc- 
tion will unerringly reflect the decisions 
which will be made concerning the Jewish 


people and its national status. If in the case 


of the Jewish people, which possesses no 
armies or navies, and which will emerge from 
the World War the most shattered of all peo- 
ples, the United Nations will act in a spirit of 
justice, vision, and true statesmanship, then 
there is hope that by the same spirit the en- 
tire world will be healed and saved 

Surely the Jewish people are no less deserv- 
ing than other peoples whose national inde- 
pendence and freedom have been guaranteed 
by the United Nations. They have been the 
worst victims of Nazi brutality, and their cas- 
ualties have been proportionately the heavi- 
est. The Jewish people desperately need 
Palestine for its homeless millions now and 
after the war, and for its national security, 
dignity, and normalcy. Jews have shown a 
remarkable capacity for pioneering, for labor 
and sacrifice. They have built worthily and 
well in Palestine. They have made Palestine 
their own again by their heroic labor, by their 
blood and sweat. Nearly all that is hopeful, 
promising, and progressive in that country 
today the Jews have created. 

What has been called the noblest enterprise 
of our time must not now be cruelly sapped 
and undermined. 

These resolutions which have been intro- 
duced in the House and in the Senate, and 
which have received the endorsement of the 
leaders of both political parties, ask our Gov- 
ernment to use its good offices, as it did once 
before, to assist a sorely tried and harassed 
people in accomplishing the task of rebuild- 
ing its national life in its ancestral home—a 
task approved of by our Government and our 
people and by 52 other nations at the close 
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of the last war—a task, however, which can- 
not be accomplished without the free entry 
of Jews into the country and without the 
fullest opportunities for colonization and eco- 
nomic development. The reconstitution of 
Palestine as a Jewish commonwealth would 
be to us men of faith a fuffillment of proph- 
ecy and to all an act of historic justice to an 
ancient and long-martyred people, 


“Black Markets” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 18, 1944 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
tue permission granted me I am en- 
closing as part of my remarks the radio 
talk of Hon. Chester Bowles, O. P. A. Ad- 
ministrator, delivered February 15, 1944, 
over the Blue Network, The address 
follows: 


You hear a lot of talk about black mar- 
kets these days. But a good many people 
seem to be a little vague on the subject. I 
have been asked often, “Just what are black 
markets; are they a myth or a menace?” 

In a few minutes I shall tell you of some 
actual cases that prove they are anything but 
amyth. In fact, until we all get together and 
smash them, black markets are a vicious 
menace to the security of every honest Ameri- 
can and to our entire wartime stabilization 


rogram, 

Literally black market means illegal busi- 
ness conducted in the dark, safe from the 
light of day, or, more loosely, the light of 
public gaze. This would include the out-and- 
out thieves who steal cattle off the range at 
night, slaughter them by the side of the road, 
and sneak them into market to sell above 
ceiling prices. It would include the profes- 
sional burglars who steal gasoline ration cou- 
pons from war-price and rationing-board 
safes to sell for their personal profit. It in- 
cludes organized gangs who work in attics and 
cellars to print counterfeit ration coupons. It 
includes the one-time prohibition racketeers 
and hijackers who now traffic in nylon stock- 
ings and onions and steaks, which they de- 
liver surreptitiously up the back alley. And 
the unscrupulous businessmen who will do 
anything for their own personal profit. 

But here’s the important point which too 
many people forget. It takes two to make a 
wartime black market. If nobody thought 
illegal goods or coupons, if no one paid more 
than O. P. A. ceiling prices, there would be 
no black markets. 

Thus, the man who buys a couple of extra 
gas coupons is just as much a part of a black- 
market operation as the man who sells them 
and the man who stole or counterfeited them 
in the first place. A housewife who accepts 
rationed goods without paying coupons for 
them or who pays higher than the O. P. A. 
ceiling prices is contributing to the black 
market just as much as the merchant with 
whom she deals or the racketeers from whom 
he buys his supplies. The black markets are 
all one vast interwoven operation right from 
the original theft or the counterfeiting press 
through the final sale in the retail stores or at 
local gas stations. 

And in many cases black markets do not 
even bother to keep in the dark. They are 
carried on right out in the open, through reg- 
ular channels of business, 
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Today one of our most serious problems— 
because it is sapping the strength of the 
whole war effort—is the black market in gaso- 
line. Of the 2,451 convictions for all types of 
rationing and price control violations in the 
criminal courts last year, almost half were 
gasoline cases, 

But the gas black market is doing more 
than encouraging crime. It is actually rob- 
bing you honest car owners of part of your 
share of our limited supply. Our rationing 
people tell me that every day about 2,500,000 
gallons of gas are being siphoned out of our 
limited supply by black-market parasites who 
steal, buy, sell, and counterfeit gasoline cou- 
pons. Do you know what that means to you 
honest car owners? 

It means that you are being robbed of just 
about 45 miles of driving every month. But 
for this illegal drain, the value of your A cou- 
pons might now be 25 percent larger. And 
remember, there is only so much gasoline 
available for our use here at home. That 
amount cannot be increased because there is 
an actual shortage of crude oil. 

Now, obviously, our armed forces must get 
every drop of gasoline they need. The closer 
we get to invasion, the greater those needs 
will be. And they will be met. 

Consequently, let me issue this solemn 
warning to every motorist on the home front. 
If there is any cutting to be done, it will have 
to be to your rations. So the more you allow 
black markets to drain gasoline away from 
your supply, for the benefit of some chiselers, 
the greater the possibility of lower gasoline 
rations for all honest drivers, 

Our enforcement people are making prog- 
ress in this fight to protect you against the 
gasoline racketeers. One-third of all the 
chiselers whose cases were completed in the 
criminal courts last month went to prison. 
The rest were fined or put on probation. But 
enforcement people can't do the job alone. 
In the last analysis the issue is squarely up 
to you car owners. 

You can help smash the black market by 
writing your license number and State on 
all your ration coupons now. By showing 
your colors in this way, you make it easy for 
our enforcement officers to trace illegal cou- 
pons. You can also help by refusing to buy 
gasoline without coupons—by refusing to 
buy the coupons themselves—and by asking 
your local war price and rationing boards 
for only as much gasoline as you actually 
need when you apply for rations. 

But gasoline is not the only fertile field 
for black-market racketeers. Let's get down 
to cases and see how some others actually 
operated. 

There was the case of a big meat-packing 
company in Wisconsin, which shipped huge 
quantities of meat to New York City—and 
during the acute meat shortage last spring 
and summer they saw a chance to cash in 
on it by collecting money on the side from 
all the wholesalers they shipped to. Thus 
their invoices and records still showed per- 
fect compliance with O. P. A. ceiling prices. 
Although O. P. A. enforcement officers 
suspected that they were violating the regu- 
lations, it was difficult to get any real evi- 
dence. 

But one evening an agent of the company 
brought a black bag to the clerk of a New 
York hotel where he was registered. He 
asked to have this bag placed in the hotel 
safe until he returned from dinner. When 
the clerk inquired as to its value, he was 
told “$40,000.” The astonished clerk took 
the bag and then called in turn the F. B. I., 
the local police, and O. P. A. 

The O. P. A. enforcement officer recog- 
nized the name as being that of an agent of 
the particular meat-packing company which 
had long been suspected of black-market 
dealings. And when the bag was examined, 


it was found to contain approximately 
$40,000 in neat little bundles, each bearing 
the name of a particular New York meat 
wholesaler. 

As a result of the leads obtained from the 
bag of black-market“ money, O. P. A. was 
able to uncover sufficient evidence to go to 
the grand jury to request an indictment. 
And in November 1943 the grand jury re- 
turned a conspiracy indictment against the 
Packing Co., its officers, and many New York 
wholesalers, 39 defendants in all. They are 
now awaiting trial. 

Then there was the big “black market” in 
oranges just last November. This one was 
brought to light when numerous customers 
in New York City complained to their local 
war price and rationing boards that oranges 
were selling for a dollar a dozen and more— 
Way over the legal ceiling price. O. P. A. en- 
forcement officers went to work and traced 
the violators all the way back, through the 
retailers and the wholesalers, to one princi- 
pal firm. This firm bought the oranges from 
the growers at the regular ceiling prices. It 
then slapped on an excess charge. This 
charge was in turn passed on by the whole- 
saler to the retailer, and by the retailer to 
the customer in the form of oranges at $1 a 
dozen. 

When the case came to court each of the 
three officers of the firm was fined $10,000, 
two of them got 60 days in jail, and the third 
& 60-day suspended sentence. And the day 
after those fines were imposed the price of 
oranges all over New York City went down to 
the ceiling price and has stayed there ever 
since. 

Nor is food the only line in which the war- 
time racketeers operate. There was a recent 
case of rent gouging in which a father and 
son, who jointly owned the apartment build- 
ing involved, were fined $500 and each sent 
to jail for 60 days. 

The Federal judge, after setting these 
penalties, told the defendants that the 
O. P. A. rent regulation they had sought 
to evade was a wartime measure that would 
be of no value at all unless enforced. “There 
is no question but that these defendants 
knew they were violating the law,” he said. 
“The sentence in this case will act as a warn- 
ing to others.” 

Then there was the sensational case this 
winter, of a fuel-oil company on the Atlantic 
coast which, knowingly and consistently, de- 
livered fuel oil to both householders and 
dealers without collecting ration coupons. 
Consequently, at the time of the hearing 
before our commissioners, the company had 
delivered 63,646 gallons of excess fuel oil to 
its 430 consumers—and 9,941,398 gallons more 
fuel oil to its dealers than there were coupons 
to pay for. 

Now that’s a lot of fuel oil—over 10,000,000 
gallons of it out of our common supply 
which was allocated to take care of every- 
body’s rations in that eastern area—10,000,- 
000 gallons drained off illegally to provide 
extra fuel oil for a few at the expense of 
the many. Every individual or dealer who 
accepted that extra fuel oil was as much a 
part of that vicious black-market operation 
as the company that sold it to them. 

I emphasize that point, because there 
seems to be a tendency by some people to 
duck any responsibility for the carrying out 
of all our wartime laws and regulations. 
But nobody should “let George do it” here on 
the home front any more than we would ex- 
pect our boys to hang back and “let George 
do it” at the battle front. 

Now, obviously, if everybody abided by our 
O. P. A. price and rationing regulations, there 
would be no necessity for enforcing them. 
We all know that the great majority of busi- 
nessmen are honest. They would abide by 
the rules as a matter of course. And honest 
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merchants and producers are particularly 
anxious to cooperate with wartime rationing 
and price controls because they realize what 
a protection these controls provide for busi- 
ness as well as for the consumer. Nine cases 
out of 10 our only problem is to explain a 
regulation, and the need for it. Once they 
understand, their cooperation is quick and 
wholehearted. It is only a selfish minority 
who persist in violating any regulation that 
stands between them and higher prices. 
Thanks to them, the work of enforcing our 
wartime regulations is a staggering one. In 
America we have 600,000 stores selling food. 
We have 260,000 gasoline stations selling gas- 
oline and automobile repairs. We have 150,- 


-000 clothing stores, We have over 350,000 


manufacturing and wholesale concerns. We 
have 350,000 restaurants and eating places. 
We have millions of hotels, apartment houses, 
and rooming houses. For your protection 
against. privation and hoarding, O. P, A. ra- 
tioning regulations apply today to dozens of 
different food products. For your protection 
against a high cost of living, O. P. A. ceiling 
prices cover practically every product sold in 
the United States. For the protection of our 
tenants against rent gouging we have O. P. A. 
rent ceilings in 14,000,000 American dwellings. 

Our O. P. A. annual budget only allows us 
2,800 investigators with which to cover the 
entire United States. That means less than 
one investigator for every county. When you 
consider the fact that there are over 10,000 
firemen in New York City alone, you can see 
what a very small staff that is to handle the 
vast responsibility which has been given us. 

Now our staff of O. P. A. investigators are, 
I believe, as fine a group of patriotic, hard- 
working men and women as you'll find any- 
where in this country. Many of them used 
to be in business themselyes and they look 
oL their present job as a means of protecting 
honest businessmen as well as the public 


against this evil menace of our wartime black ~- 


markets. And through their conscientious ef- 
forts in 1943, more than 650,000 cases were 
investigated. Of these, over one-third proved 
to be definite violations of O. P. A. price-ceil- 
ings and ration regulations. Only 36,913 were 
serious enough to take formal enforcement 
action, either in the courts or through ad- 
ministrative proceedings. Our entire court 
record speaks for itself. Of the 5,832 black- 
market cases tried in court in 1943, over 96 
percent were decided in our favor. 

Now I have said that our O. P. A. enforce- 
ment job is a big one, but it is certainly 
not a hopeless task. We are smashing black 
markets wherever we can find them—and we 
shall continue to ferret out every possible de- 
liberate violator and bring him to terms with 
the laws of the land. Obviously, though, the 
more cooperation we get from you, the public, 
the better job we can do in providing you 
protection against higher costs and an eco- 
nomic blow-up. 

That is why we constantly urge everyone of 
you to check O. P. A. ceiling prices whenever 
you shop and to accept no rationed goods 
without paying ration points in full. In that 
way you can back up the volunteer members 
of your local board who are trying to hold 
prices in line—your local price panel. 

And another thing—remember that it is 
not smart to break the rules at any time. 
It is downright unpatriotic to do so in war- 
time. So when scme friend boasts that he 
can get “all the gas I want without coupons” 
or has a friend who knows where to get black- 
market steaks, don’t condone him, Don't 
laugh it off. Have the courage to tell him 
exactly what yqu think of such violations. 

Next week I shall talk about the new O. P. 
A. ration tokens and how they will simplify 
your food shopping and save your grocer both 
time and money. 

Until then, good-bye to you all, 
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Need of Coal in Massachusetts for 
Heating Purposes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


EON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 18, 1944 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the following resolution 
passed at a meeting of the city council 
of Lynn, Mass., February 8, 1944, re- 
questing that proper measures be taken 
by the authorities to furnish their section 
with coal for heating purposes: 


Whereas it appears that the city of Lynn 
is located in a defense area of the United 
States of America and by reason thereof a 
great many of the inhabitants and workers 
therein are dependent upon coal for heating 
purposes, and it further appearing that by 
reason of the lack of adequate supply thereof, 
a great deal of suffering and sickness has 
been caused to those depending upon such 
type of fuel: Wherefore, be it 

Resolved, That the city council of the city 
o Lynn in meeting assembled, respectfully 
requests that proper means and measures 
be taken by the authorities in charge to 
furnish this community with the much- 
needed supply of coal for heating purposes; 
and be it further 

Ordered, That the city clerk, as clerk of the 
city council, be and hereby is directed to send 
a copy of this resolution to the proper board 
or authorities in charge of coal distribution 
and to Senator Davin I. Wars and to Repre- 
sentatives Lane and BATES. 


Is It a little Unfair? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 18, 1944 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, when 
the English want to designate conduct as 
being a little unfair, they suggest that 
it is not exactly cricket. 

Might we ask whether it is cricket 
for the President to insist that the ser- 
vicemen receive a blank ballot where the 
name of the candidate must be written 
in; then to place in the hands of each 
soldier leaving the home ports a letter 
signed by himself, giving his name in 
full; and then have or permit his English 
friends to greet the arriving soldier with 
propaganda advocating as a candidate 
for President for a fourth-term Franklin 
D. Roosevelt? 

Republican tax dollars go into the 
United States Treasury. Republican 
money purchases War bonds. Tax dol- 
lars, War-bond dollars, go into lend- 
lease funds; billions of dollars, at least 
one-half of them Republican dollars— 
for the nominally northern Republican 
States pay at least one-half, probably 
more, of the national tax bill—by way of 


lend-lease go to England and to the Brit- 
ish Empire and the least that England 
could do, would be to keep her nose out 
of our domestic political situation. 

But she is not content to carry on her 
own political activities; she is not con- 
tent to receive from us billions of dollars 
through lend-lease and war aid; she is 
not content to have us furnish a dispro- 
portionate share of the oil needed, more 
than 85 percent of the aviation gas, 70 
percent of the men needed for invasion; 
she must, forsooth, tell us whom we 
should elect for President. Naturally 
the British want Roosevelt for President, 
for: they consider him to be to them a 
compliant, generous Santa Claus. 

Oh, I know that anyone who ventures 
to criticize anything that England does, 
who places the interests of his own coun- 
try first, will be charged with a lack of 
Patriotism. Nevertheless, it is about 
time that the British were told that there 
is a limit to what we will stand by way 
of interference by them in our domestic 
affairs. Some of them act as though 
they thought we were still a colonial pos- 
session of the Empire. 

Last summer Churchill told us, in sub- 
stance, that we should reelect Roosevelt. 
More récently, influential papers in Eng- 
land have been telling us that we must 
have Mr. Roosevelt for a fourth-term 
President, and now the British are filling 
our soldiers full of fourth-term propa- 
ganda in anticipation of the coming elec. 
tion. Is there any reason why Repub- 
lican soldiers or Navy men who want to 
vote for Bricker or Dewey should, on ar- 
rival in England, be told the war effort 
will be aided if they vote for Roosevelt? 

It is no wonder that the President 
wanted a ballot which would not contain 
the names of the candidates; which de- 
prived servicemen of all opportunity to 
vote for State and county officials, but 
gave them a chance to write in the name 
of the candidate for President and, if 
they happened to know it, the name of 
their choice for Senator and Congress- 
man. 

If the President could have succeeded 
in depriving those in the service of a 
chance to vote for State and county offi- 
cers, forced on them a ballot wherein 
they would have to write the name of the 
candidate for President, he would have 
had a tremendous advantage, with his 
name ever before them and with his 
name—none other—on the last official 
message they received as they deft the 
home shores. 

Do not forget that one of the last things 
the serviceman receives when he leaves 
American shores is a letter purporting to 
be signed by the President. 

Now the British are following this up 
by an official letter of welcome, published 
by the Ministry of Information, to the 
same serviceman. In that letter, he is 
told that he will be welcome everywhere 
in England—that the British are his bud- 
dies. Then he is told that $50,000,000 will 
be spent to beat President Roosevelt. 
Never was there a more unfair political 
untruth put out. 

All informed people know that cam- 
paign contributions are limited and the 
truth of the matter is that the big money 
is being spent by the C. I. O. in its cam- 
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paign to reelect Roosevelt in return for 
special favors granted that organization. 

Apparently, the British politicians 
think that they have taken America so 
far into camp that, in addition to having 
us make the major contribution of men, 
money, and material, they can control 
our domestic policies, our coming elec- 
tions, select our President. 

If the British will confine their efforts 
to the defeat of our enemies, we of the 
United States of America will take care 
of our own domestic political problems. 

A part of the British propaganda put 
out by the British Ministry of Informa- 
tion, headed by Brendan Bracken, who is 
an intimate of Churchill, reads as fol- 
lows: 

Firty Mriirion Doitars to Bear F. D. R. 

Roosevelt's opponents are ready to spend 


“$50,000,000 to beat him as, they assumed, 


he makes a fourth-term bid for President at 
the November elections. 

Despite this, no political expert is willing 
to put his money down and bet Roosevelt will 
be beaten.. 

BIG OFFENSIVE 

In the unofficial anti-Roosevelt campaign 
which is already booming, “constitutional 
clubs" in 250 key constituencies controlled 
from New York and supported by many in- 
dustrialists, are attacking the New Deal, food 
subsidies, and high taxation. - 

One of the results is that organized labor, 
with the exception of John L. Lewis, the 
miners’ leader, is again rallying behind the 
President. : 

Mr. Rocsevelt's personal physician, Rear 
Admiral Ross McIntyre, recalling that the 
President’s birthday was on January 30, said 
that he was “basically in fine shape for a 
man of 62.” 


LIVING COSTS JUMP 


The cost of living in the United States has 
increased by 43.5 percent since January 1941. 


The above ignores the fact that politi- 
cal parties are limited to an expenditure 
of $3,000,000 for Presidential campaigns. 

According to figures issued by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor, the cost of 
living for the period from December 1940 
to December 1941 increased 10 percent; 
from December 1841 to December 1942, 
9 percent; and from December 1942 to 
December 1943 the increase was esti- 
mated at 3% percent. 

It is a little unfair to use Republican 
tax dollars to campaign for a fourth 
term. 

The President’s letter to the service- 
men, referred to above, is as follows: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington. 
To Members of the United States Army Expe- 
ditionary Forces: j 

You are a soldier of the United States 
Army. 

You have embarked for distant places 
where the war is being fought. 

Upon the outcome depends the freedom of 
your lives—the freedom of the lives of those 
you love, your fellow citizens, your people. 

Never were the enemies of freedom more 
tyrannical, more arrogant, more brutal. 

Yours is a God-fearing, proud, courageous 
people which, throughout its history, has put 
its freedom under God before all other pur- 
poses, 

We who stay at home have our duties to 
perform, duties owed in many parts to you. 
You will be supported by the whole force and 
power of this Nation. The victory you win 
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will be a victory of all the people, common to 
them all. 

You bear with you the hope, the confidence, 
the gratitude, and the prayers of your fam- 
ily, your fellow citizens, and your President. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 


Establishment of a Jewish Homeland in 
Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 18, 1944 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
wish to include the following resolution 
passed February 8, 1944, at a meeting of 
the city council of Lynn, Mass., request- 
ing that a Jewish homeland be estab- 
lished in Palestine: 


Whereas, by House Resolution 428, Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress, second session, the 
aforesaid resolution having been offered by 
Congressman Lang, which resolution appears 
as follows: 

“Whereas the Sixty-seventh Congress of 
the United States on June 30, 1922, unani- 
mously resolved that the United States of 
America favors the establishment in Pales- 
tine of a national home for the Jewish peo- 
ple, it being clearly understood that nothing 
shall be done which may prejudice the civil 
and religious rights of Christian and all other 
non-Jewish communities in Palestine, and 
that the holy places and religious buildings 
and sites in Palestine shall be adequately 
protected; and 

“Whereas the ruthless persecution of the 
Jewish people in Europe has clearly demon- 
strated the need for a Jewish homeland as 
a haven for the large numbers who have be- 
come homeless as a result of this persecu- 
tion: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the United States shall 
use its good offices and take appropriate 
measures to the end that the doors of Pales- 
tine shall be opened for free entry of Jews 
into that country, and that there shall be 
full opportunity for colonization so that the 
Jewish people may ultimately reconstitute 
Palestine as a free and democratic Jewish 
commonwealth;" wherefore be it 

Resolved, That the City Council of the 
City of Lynn in meeting assembled, approves 
the adoption and passage of said resolution; 
and be it further 

Ordered, That the city clerk, as clerk of the 
city council forward a copy of this resolution 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs and to 
Representatives Lane and Bares and to Sen- 
ator Davm I. WALSH. 


Lincoln and the South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1944 


Mr. HAYS. Mr, Speaker, the memory 
of no other man in Civil War history has 


had so much influence in unifying the 
Nation as that of Abraham Lincoln. 
There are many things for the South to 
recall in tenderness and appreciation but 
the utterances and actions of no others 
arrayed against us in 1861-65 compare 
with those of the man who “though the 
leader against her in war can never be 
justly said to have been her enemy.” 
These were the words of J. G. de R. Ham- 
ilton of the University of North Carolina, 
in 1915 and he also said of Lincoln: 

With the rest of the united Nation the 
South will not only honor and revere but 
will cherish the name of her son, the first 
American. 


The author probably meant that in 
Lincoln new and historic forces produced 
for the first time a distinctively American 
type of statesmanship, Jefferson might 
be regarded as occupying that position 
but if we consider influences with roots 
entirely in the New World, the tribute 
would doubtless be accepted without 
reservation, particularly since the 
South’s great orator, Henry W. Grady, 
made use of the same language in his 
eloquent reference to Lincoln: 

From the union of these (northern and 
southern) colonists, from the straightening 
of their purposes and the crossing of their 
blood, slowly perfecting through a century, 
came he who stands as the first American, 
the first who comprehended within himself 
all the strength and gentleness, all the maj- 
esty and grace of this Republic—Abraham 
Lincoln. 


The sources of the South’s feeling are 
found in the great human qualities of 
Lincoln. When others misunderstood 
the South he seemed to know the mind 
and purpose of our people. When oth- 
ers expected humiliating admissions of 
error which the South could not give he 


asked only that we take our place as 


restored and honored members of the 
Union. To Mr. Adams in 1861 he gave 
instructions “not to indulge in expres- 
sions of harshness or disrespect or even 
impatience concerning the seceding 
States, their agents, or their people” and 
further to remember that the people of 
the South “throughout all political mis- 
understandings and alienations, still are 
and always must be our kindred and 
countrymen.” 

These are examples of the kindness of 
Lincoln in a period of intense bitterness 
and are evidences of his greatness of soul 
and loftiness of character. 

There are other reasons beside the 
charity of Lincoln for the South’s 
cherishing his memory. Our years of re- 
fiection upon the forces which brought 
the rupture in 1861 has produced a 
clearer judgment regarding the imper- 
sonal character of those forces and has 
emphasized the fairness of Lincoln and 
the soundness of his policies for read- 
mitting the South. Wisdom and fairness, 
as well as charity, won the South’s affec- 
tion. His sense of fairness often found 
expression in his speeches, as, for ex- 
ample, his message to the Congress on 
December 1, 1862, dealing with com- 
pensated emancipation: 

It is no less true for having been often 


said that the people of the South are not 
more responsible for the original introduc- 
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tion of this proposition [slavery] than are the 
people of the North, 


Lincoln and Grant were kind to Lee 
as the great ordeal neared its close and 
the South could never forget a kindness 
to its most beloved son. 

Lincoln’s democracy, his simplicity, his 
appreciation of the common man—these 
were qualities which found a response in 
our hearts. In reverencing the memory 
of Lincoln we would not detract from the 
possessive feeling which is rightfully the 
North’s and our pride is sufficiently 
served in recalling that he lived during 
the first impressionable years under 
southern skies and that he spoke feel- 
ingly of his southern heritage, 

The South does not question that Lin- 
coln shared our suffering inthe war. To 
his friend; George P. Floyd, the hotel 
keeper at Quincy, Ill., he wrote: 

I have not suffered by the South, I have 
suffered with the South. Their pain has 
been my pain. Their loss has been my loss. 
What they have gained, I have gained. 


This was one of the deep and moving 
sentiments of his nature and partially 
accounts for the high place he holds in 
the affections of the South. 

Such a life helps us to pierce the mys- 
tery contained in the beautiful lines of 
St. John: “And the Word became flesh 
and dwelt among us.” Many of us carry 
the impressions gained in boyhood from 
those who could speak from personal 
memory of the work of this great man. 
From their accounts as from the pages 
of recorded history we conclude that the 
idea of human sympathy and limitless 
good will for a little while became flesh 
and dwelt among us. 


Liquidation of Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ORVILLE ZIMMERMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 18, 1944 


Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been much said recently about 
the advisability of immediately liquidat- 
ing the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 
The St. Louis Post-Dispatch recently car- 
ried an editorial on this subject which I 
hope the membership of the House will 
read and which will, I think, help greatly 
in forming a decision on this question. 
The editorial is as follows: 


H. O. L. C. NOT FOR SALE 


The wisdom of permitting the Home Own- 
ers' Loan Corporation to continue its liqui- 
dation in an orderly manner, instead of 
ordering a pell-mell sale as proposed last 
spring by Representative EVERETT 
of Illinois, is sharply shown in the special 
report on H. O. L. C. which Administrator 
John H. Fahey recently made to Congress. 

The borrower who is not yet financially 
out of the woods benefits from the orderly 
liquidation. Mr. Fahey reports that “despite 
the faithful performance of H. O. L. C. bor- 
rowers as a whole, many have not yet paid 
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off to a point where the average lending in- 
stitution would consider their loans as safe.” 

H. O. L. C. has 11,000 borrowers who have 
made no repayment on principal, though 
they have kept up with interest, and 27,000 
others who have reduced their debts by less 
than 10 percent. 

“Of vital importance to H. O. L. C, borrow- 
ers who have not yet attained financial sta- 
bility,” Mr. Fahey observes, “is the fact that 
State laws prevent most private lending in- 
stitutions from extending them the leniency 
the H. O. L. C. can allow in case of further 
trouble. It can be taken almost for granted 
that many foreclosures would result which 
can be averted through the H. O. L. C.“ 

The borrower who has reduced his loan to 
a small balance, or who lives in an isolated 
community where there are only a few other 
H. O. L. C. loans, also is the beneficiary of 
the sound liquidation policy which the Gov- 
ernment corporation is following. Two hun- 
dred and twenty thousand of the loans rep- 
resent balances of less than $1,000 and there 
are fewer than 10 loans in every one of 14,- 
000 of the 19,000 cities, towns, and Villages 
where H. O. L. C. does business. 

As Mr. Fahey points out, a great many of 
these loans “would not be attractive to lend- 
ing institutions because of their small bal- 
ances, extended terms, and scattered location 
in remote communities, which increases the 
cost of servicing.” If a commercial mort- 
gage loan concern acquired these mortgages 
from H. O. L. C., it would probably be only 
with the Intention of closing them out as 
quickly as possible, regardless of the distress 
that would be suffered by the homeowner. 

The taxpayers of the Nation also profit from 
the business-like liquidation procedure of 
H. O. L. C., and would be the losers if Con- 
gress should ever yield to the demands of the 
mortgage-loan pressure group for the assets 
of the corporation to be put on the auction 
bleck. 

The Administrator’s report makes it very 
clear that liquidation has been accomplished 
thus far at a net loss of only 2 percent, 
and with the prospect of breaking even at the 
end of the operation, because H. O. L. C, 
has nursed sick loans along to convalescence, 
and because it has been able to offset earn- 
ings on good loans against losses on inferior 
loans. 

H. O. L. C. has liquidated 58 percent of its 
$3,500,000,000 investment in what is very 
properly terms “an extraordinary adventure 
in lending.” It expects to complete the liqui- 
dation and break even 8 years hence. The 
only opposition to going ahead with the 
application of good business practices to 
this governmental business operation comes 
from mortgage-loan concerns that see a pos- 
sibility of some quick, easy profit and are 
oblivious of the interests of the thousands 
of home owners involved. 

Administrator Fahey says the views of 
these would-be profiteers of distress are not 
shared by the vast miajority of bankers and 
executives of savings and loan associations 
and insurance companies. “These officials,” 
he reports, “declare emphatically that they 
have no wish to participate in any plan to 
purchase the H. O. L. OC's good loans and 
leave the corporation with the slow accounts 
and the losses which the Government would 
have to absorb under such a transaction, 
They decline to campaign for profits for their 
institutions at the expense of taxpayers. Any 
forced liquidation of the H. O. L. C. certainly 
would have just that result.” 

The majority in Congress has taken the 
same attitude in beating back all the at- 
tempted raids on H. O. L. C. to date. Con- 
gress would be well advised to remain on the 
alert against further attempts which, the 
predatory instinct being what it is, are not 
likely to be totally absent in the future. 


O. P. A. Regulations 


REMARES 
oF 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 21, 1944 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on December 15, 1943, I wrote 
the following letter to Mr. Chester 
Bowles, Administrator of the Office of 
Price Administration: 


DECEMBER 15, 1943. 
Mr. CHESTER BOWLES, 
Office of Price Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Bowis: I would very much ap- 
preciate an answer to the following ques- 
tions: 

1. How much longer is the O. P. A. going 
to let the man with the price obtain cream 
without points and make the average cit- 
izen pay 5 points for cottage cheese made 
from the skim milk? 

2. How much longer is the O. P. A. going 
to allow cream to go point free so that the 
man with the price can secure all he desires 
from which to make butter and yet compel 
the average citizen to pay 16 points for 
butter? 

3. How much longer is the O. P. A. going 
to, knowingly or unknowingly, protect the 
oleo interests by not putting a ceiling on 
oleo? Since there is an O, P. A. ceiling of 
some 11 cents on soybean oil, 13 cents plus 
on cottonseed oil, 13 cents on peanut oil, 
and 12½ to 14% cents per pound on pow- 
dered skim, and since the oleo institute in 
its table shows that these products make 
up a large percentage of the ingredients of 
this concoction, why should there be much 
difficulty in arriving at a ceiling? Why does 
the O. P. A. allow this oleo to sell for 17 cents 
to 29 cents per pound with a 12-cent spread 
when they seem to have been able to figure 
out to a mathematical nicety as to just what 
the ceiling should be on a bottle of milk, a 


‘pound of cheese, a pound of butter, and 


even a pound of powdered skim? 

4. Why does the O. P. A. allow filled milk 
to be sold point free and evidently with not 
even a ceiling price on it? Atleast it sells for 
9 cents pér can in Illinois while here in 
Washington three cans of good natural evap- 
orated milk with natural butter fat in it can 
be bought for 26 cents. Iin no way hold the 
O. P. A. responsible for the 7,600 tons of tin 
plate allocated to this filled-milk industry 
the past 2 years as I realize that was done by 
the W. P. B., but I would like very much to 
know how the O. P. A. can know exactly how 
to ration and fix prices in the dairy industry, 
but appear to be helpless when it comes to a 
substitute that includes largely two ingredi- 
ents on both of which the O. P, A. has already 
placed a ceiling. 

If the O. P. A. is not to operate to give every 
individual equal consideration, it is not living 
up to its obligation, As long as the O. P. A. 
provides the cream for the man with the 
price, and then does not even allow the aver- 
age citizen to secure desirable foods made 
from skim milk, something is wrong with the 
picture. 

Please accept this letter in the spirit in 
which it is sent. I will very much appreciate 
your early answers to my questions. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rew F. MURRAY, 
Member of Congress, 
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On January 21, 1944, I received the 

following reply: 
OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 21, 1944, 
The Honorable Rem F. Murray, 
House of Representatives, 
i Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Murray: This will acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of December 15, in 
which you request a reply to your questions 
regarding rationing of certain dairy products 
and ceiling prices on filled and modified 
milks and margarine. 

The questions will be answered in the order 
in which they were stated. 

1. How much longer is the O. P. A. going 
to let the man with the price obtain cream 
without points, and make the average citizen 
pay 5 points for cottage cheese made from 
the skim milk? 

2. How much longer is the O. P, A. going 
to allow cream to go point free so that the 
man with the price can secure all he desires 
from which to make butter, and yet compel 
the average citizen to pay 16 points for 
butter? 

Determinations as to what foods shall be 
placed under rationing by the Office of Price 
Administration are made by the War Food 
Administration. This Agehcy rations food 
commodities after receiving a directive from 
that Agency instructing the rationing and 
stating the quantity to be distributed for 
civilian consumption, 

In answer to questions 1 and 2, in the case 
of fluid milk and cream we have not received 
a directive and therefore have no control 
over their distribution. However, we have 
been directed to ration creamed cottage 
cheese containing 5 percent or over butter- 
fat, but have no authority to ration cottage 
cheese of between 4 percent and 5 percent 
butterfat content. 

(3) How much longer is the O, P. A, going 
to knowingly or unknowingliy protect the 
oleo interests by not putting a ceiling on 
oleo? 

Oleomargarine is under price control at all 
levels. Prices at the manufacturer’s level 
are determined in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the General Maximum Price Regu- 
lation, i. e., prices at this level may not ex- 
ceed the highest price charged during March 
1942. Wholesale and retail prices of this 
product are determined in accordance with 
the provisions of Maximum Price Regulations 
Nos. 421, 422, and 423, which provide for fixed 
mark-ups over cost to the wholesaler and re- 
tailer. We are now engaged in planning a 
detailed cost anc financial survey of mar- 
garine manufacturers, and on the basis of 
the information gained from this survey a 
decision will be made as to whether any 
further price action is necessary. 

4. Why does the O. P. A. allow filled milk to 
be sold point free and evidently with not 
even a ceiling price on it? 

When the War Food Administration di- 
rected the rationing of evaporated and con- 
densed milk, consideration was given to the 
rationing of modified and filled milk. At that 
time, it was decided that filled milk should 
not be rationed since the production of it is 
controlled under ration order 16. The ra- 
tioning of filled and modified milk offers some 
disadvantages in that it would be necessary 
to also ration baby formula milk sold through 
some fifty-odd-thousand retail drug stores, 
This is due to the fact that a definition can- 
not be devised which would include filled 
milk and exclude baby formula milk. 

Filled milk prices were frozen at the highest 
price charged during the period of September 
29 to October 2, 1942. The mark-up on filled 
milk depends upon the class of store through 
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which the milk is marketed, as shown in the 
following table: 


Retail 

mark-up 

Class store: (percent) 
DDS RNIB I RCI Lec rec ca 20 

pW EE TCE IDE oa roe PTO N 20 
... —— OE 10 
TTT! —T—T——— yo og 9 
Wholesale 

mark-up 

Class store: (percent) 
1. Retailer-owned cooperatives.... 0.035 

2.- 0ash and Carry on ce 035 

3. Service and delivery . 045 

4. Institutional . 095 


We appreciate your interest in this matter 
and should you have any further question, 
please do not hesitate to call upon us. 

Sincerely, 
CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator. 


Mr. Speaker, the points I wish to call 
to your attention are first, how easy it is 
for one agency to pass the buck to an- 
other agency by saying no one has asked 
them to ration a product like cream in 
this instance, secondly, that oleo has 
been frozen at all levels as of March 
1842. The oleo hearings brought out 
that oleo was selling for from 17% to 29 
cents a pound, or a 70 percent spread, 
while the price of butter had been pegged 
at 46 cents per pound Chicago, without 
difficulty and without having consulted 
with the industry. Thirdly, I wish to call 
attention to the helplessness acknowl- 
edged by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion in their answer about the concoction 
known as filled milk. This, a synthetic 
product, is allowed to sell for as much 
as the natural evaporated milk and the 
O. P. A. and the W. F. A. publicly admit 
their inability to meet the situation. 

The dairy industry is being attacked 
from still another angle due to the fact 
that the W. F. A. and O. P. A. are allow- 
ing a new synthetic concoction known 
as creamola to be sold evidently without 
rationing. This concoction is composed 
of vegetable oils and unrationed creara, 


Price Control Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. B. J. MONKIEWICZ 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 21, 1944 


Mr. MONKIEWICZ. Mr. Speaker, our 
recent experiences with legislation con- 
cerning the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion prompt me to take this moment to 
express the hope that the same procedure 
will not be found necessary when the 
time comes to extend the life of another 
agency which expires very shortly. I 
here make reference to the Price Con- 
trol Act which expires on June 30 of this 
year, The functions of this much dis- 
cussed agency have received our atten- 
tion perhaps more than any other agency 
on the home front. Hardly a day passes 
in this Chamber when something is not 


said about them. The time to examine 
all the various angles and problems that 
confront our people as a result of the 
operation of the Price Control Act is 
when it comes up for renewal. With this 
object in mind and, of course, anticipat- 
ing that a thorough examination of the 
operations of the O. P. A. will take place 
when its extension comes up for action, 
I have written to every chairman of every 
ration board in my State to obtain their 
views, their suggestions, and their advice. 
The response was most pleasing. To date 
I have received over 70 letters from the 
respective chairmen of the ration boards 
out of a possible 186. While they all 
agree that the Price Control Act is most 
essential at this time, most of them sug- 
gest corrections in the administration of 
the act and possible legislation by way of 
amendment. 

I am giving these letters a most 
thorough study and hope to give the 
Members of this House the benefit of the 
views expressed. 

I believe that my State could be used 
as a good source of correct information 
because by far and large the members of 
the boards and their chairmen are un- 
biased patriotic citizens who would not 
allow partisan politics or prejudice to 
affect their views. 

We have in our State large industrial 
ccmmunities composed of a cosmopoli- 
tan population and then we have the 
small rural communities in small farm 
districts which are apt to be found in 
any part of our country. 

These people are all volunteer workers 
and sacrifice every moment of their 
spare time for the success of this agency. 

It is little wonder then that the most 
common suggestion and desire expressed 
in these letters thus far is that the orders 
and regulations issued by the price con- 
trol agency be written in plain simple 
English language; easy to understand in 
order that it may be simple to put them 
into operation. 

I shall have more to say about the 
various exp ions of opinion. At this 
moment, however, may I again express 
the hope that when the time comes to 
extend the life of the O. P. A. and when 
certain improvements will be made in it, 
we shall not be confronted by a Presiden- 
tial veto and then forced to make only 
temporary extensions while the admin- 
istration runs the O. P. A. in a manner 
that will please its own whims and disre- 
gard the will of the majority of the peo- 
ple. 


Congressman Edwin Arthur Hall Answers 
C. I. O. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. EDWIN ARTEUR HALL 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 21, 1944 


Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
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following radio address delivered by me 
over Station WNBF on February 19, 1944: 


Dear friends of the Triple Cities and my 
congressional district, last week outside or- 
ganizers of the C. I. O. paid a lot of money 
to write me an open letter and feature it in 
a big expensive newspaper ad. In this letter 
they laid the law down to me and warned 
that the next move is mine. 

If I had a campaign fund of over a half 
million dollars, such as the public press re- 
cently announced that the C. I. O. has on 
hand to try to defeat all Congressmen at the 
polls this year whom they don’t like or who 
won't do just as they tell them, I, too, would 
buy space in the newspapers to answer them. 
But I don't have a big campaign fund. I 
have to depend on friends to support me; 
and, by the way, Id rather have my friends 
in the Triple Cities with me than all the 
dollars in the C. I. O. war chest. 

But to get back to the letter they wrote 
me, I wouldn't be financially able to answer 
it if it weren't for my friends in the Hall 
Furlough Clubs, those patriotic women who 
are backing up their men so generously and 
bravely at home. I want to thank my 
sponsors for making this time possible to 
answer such vicious charges. 

Out-of-town agents of the C. I, O. are 
saying I don’t answer my mail. They know 
better. I have answered every letter they 
have written me if the address of the sender 
was on it. Nearly half the writers didn't 
let me know where they lived. 

They warn me that the next move is mine, 
What do they mean? Do they think they 
can scare me? These out-of-town agents 
haven't lived around here long enough to find 
out that I do not respond to the pressure or 
the threats of a few would-be dictators. I 
was elected by the people of my district to 
represent them, and I have never and will 
never, as long as I am in Congress, take orders 
from outsiders. 

No, boys; I think the next move is yours, 
Prove your interest in the soldiers by buying 
newspaper ads to help me, not hinder me. 
Let the people of this district know you are 
true friends of the soldiers by getting behind 
the Hall furlough bill now. Why not adopt 
a resolution endorsing the Hall bill just as 
the patriotic Building and Construction 
Trades Council of Binghamton, which is af- 
fiiated with American Federation of Labor 
and the Binghamton Central Labor Union, 
has done. At this time I want to express my 
most sincere thanks to the boys of this A. F, 
of L. union. 

The majority of the membership of the 
C. I. O. who are residents in the Triple Cities 
are my friends. I want to do business with 
them, not with.outsiders. They are the ones 
who want to help the soldiers. They are the 
ones who want their boys to vote. 

To them, I will say that I have voted for 
every bill brought before Congress which will 
allow their sons to vote. Why not? My own 
election depends upon the votes 1, myself, 
must receive from the boys who have gone 
across. I would be cutting off my nose to 
spite my face if I did anything different. 


The Soldier Vote Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 21, 1944 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
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insert in the Recor the following broad- 
cast made by Rupert Hughes on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1944, as I think this is a very 
good discussion on the soldier vote bill: 


Patience overcomes all things—including 
usually the patient. As far back as Sep- 
tember 5, I told you all how I had been 
trying to get a telephone message through, 
not to Uncle Sam but to Uncle Joe. 

I wanted to tell Marshal Stalin that, while 
he and his troops were doing a grand job 
in their own country, there were a lot of 
American Communists who were making us 
see red over here. I tried to tell him how 
little credit they were to him, and I begged 
him to disown them or call them over to 
Russia, where they could enjoy the blessings 
of communism direct instead of living in 
this benighted republic and peddling second- 
hand pink ideologies. 

Perhaps he had as much trouble getting 
me on the phone as I had in not getting him. 
Be that as it may, he has just told the Amer- 
ican Communists to disband as a party, to 
dissolve, disperse, get the—well, get out of 
business, put up the shutters, and shut up 
the shop. 

Now, if they obey Stalin, it proves that 
they are not good Americans. If they dis- 
obey him, they are no better Americans than 
they were before. So it’s a case of—commies 
if they do; commies if they don't; commies 
anyhow. 

Unfortunately, when Stalin told them to 
commit hara-kiri, he advised them to join 
the Democratic or the Republican Parties. 
Earl Browder, their perennial Presidential 
candidate, promptly obeyed and dispersed 
himself and began to praise his former op- 
ponent, President Roosevelt. For a less pop- 
ular candidate that would amount to what 
is known as the kiss of death. 

I can't imagine either a Democratic or a 
Republican candidate boasting publicly of 
his Communist supporters. Bill Nye said 
that there were three classes of persons en- 
titled to use the word “we”; royalty, editors, 
and people with tapeworms. Hereafter, when 
a candidate says “we,” you can know what 
ails him. 

Earl Browder and his ex-Communists have 
actually come out now for free enterprise. 
Hitherto they accused everybody who wasn’t 
a Communist of being a Fascist. Now they’re 
Fascist. What will they do for epithets now 
that Stalin has written their epitaph? He 
wrote another epitaph this week, it seems to 
me. Vast numbers of good people have been 
dreaming of, and planning for, a bigger and 
better league of nations, or some form of 
One-world federation with its own police 
force. Stalin has just put the Gypsy’s curse 
on it before it is born, 

We have been thinking of Russia as a 
peculiarly unified government under one 
supreme head. Now Molotov announces 
that hereafter it is to be regarded as 16 indi- 
vidual republics, each empowered to enter 
into direct relations with foreign states and 
make treaties with them. This is as em- 
barrassing as inviting a gentleman to drop 
in for the week end and having him bring 
along his wife and 14 children. 

The 16 republics are at present in fact only 
11 for 5 of them are only, in Molotov’s words, 
“preparing for imminent liberation.” 

The Soviet Constitution of 1936 divided 
Russia into 11 republics. In 1940 were added 
Latvia, Esthonia, Lithuania, the portion 
taken from Poland, to be called Moldavia, and 
the segment to be taken from Finland, called 
the Karelo-Finnish Republic. 

In all these five republics there are ele- 
ments that denounce the so-called liberation 
as confiscation and enslavement. But who 
is to hear their arguments or heed their 
protests? Can anybody still pretend that 
there. will ever be a parliament of nations or 
a world court with power and willingness to 
issue a summons or an injunction in the 


case of Five Little Nations v. Stalin et al.? 
Can anybody seriously count on an interna- 
tional police force with power to enter Russia 
carrying a search warrant and a writ of re- 
plevin? 

Who is to be the chief of such a police 
force? Who is to drive the patrol wagon? 
Who are to be the policemen? How many? 
And how armed? Who is to adjudicate the 
case? 

Only today I received another letter de- 
nouncing me as an enemy of humanity and 
peace for saying that the international po- 
lice force would never get itself ever organ- 
ized. Do you think it will? If it is not pow- 
erful enough to coerce the most powerful na- 
tions, it can only be an instrument of con- 
venience for keeping the weak nations sup- 
pressed. 

But before you can even begin your inter- 
national police force, you have to establish an 
international government and world court 
with jurisdiction acknowledged and unre- 
sisted. There is constant talk of reviving and 
enlarging the League of Nations with the 
United States as a member this time. 

I can’t believe for a moment that when it 
comes to a show-down our country will show 
up. After the last World War, there was im- 
mense talk about the eagerness of our people 
to enter the League and the thwarting of 
their desire by a few wilful politicians. But 
when the League became the issue of the 
Presidential race between Cox and Harding, 
the American people were so overwhelmingly 
against it that somebody—Will Rogers, I be- 
lieve—said, “It wasn't an election; it was a 
census.” 

One of the chief reasons for our refusal to 
enter the last league was the fact that, while 
we should have had one vote, the British Em- 
pire under its new name and set-up would 
have had five votes. That was right and 
proper because each dominion was an inde- 
pendent member of the British Common- 
wealth, able to enter a war or stay out of a 
war, no matter what the other dominions 
did, 

If another league should be organized, the 
British group would probably claim even 
more than the 5 votes, and with perfect 
justice. Now if Russia should come in, she 
would claim 16 votes. 

Can anybody imagine the United States 
entering a league or a world federation or 
what-you-may-call-it, in which Great Britain 
stands at the door with 5 votes and Greater 
Russia stands there with 16, and they say to 
Uncle Sam, “come on in, fou with your 1 
vote.” 

I cannot believe that any real world federa- 
tion is humanly possible. It seems to me that 
no end of preliminary trouble and eventual 
confusion has been saved by the blunt candor 
of the Russians. 

Our common sense and our Constitution 
both forestall our entry into any such league 
with nothing like a parity of votes; and no 
officer has any authority to make any sur- 
render of sovereignty. He would be guilty 
of treason if he tried to. 

Our own little federation of forty-eighters 
is in a bit of a pandemonium over the soldiers’ 
vote. The President tells the State repre- 
sentatives in Congress assembled that they 
are trying to put over a fraud on the soldiers. 
He has little respect for their references to 
constitutional difficulties. But in 1935 when 
he urged the passage of the Guffey coal bill, 
he said: "I hope your committee will not per- 
mit doubt as to constitutionality, however 
reasonabie, to block the proposed legislation.” 
Congress obeyed, and passed the bill. The 
Supreme Court promptly annulled it as un- 
constitutional. 

The President organized the gigantic N. R. 
A. and the Court killed it in an afternoon. 

As for voting, the Constitution is exceed- 
ingly explicit in putting the whole matter 
into the hands of the States. It does say 
that in the matter of electing Senators and 
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Congressmen, Congress itself may make 
slight changes. But as to electing the Pres- 
ident and Vice President it is very rigid. 
The States elect the electors themselves as 
they please and the electors elect the Presi- 
dent, Anything else is absolutely illegal. 
Soldiers and everybody else must vote for 
Presidential electors selected by their States. 
There is no such thing as a national ballot. 
The idea violates the A B C's of our Con- 
stitution. 

It dazes me to hear and read sò much 
violent talk about cheap politicians in Con- 
gress trying to cheat the soldiers out of 
their votes. I always supposed that the 
cheaper the politician, the more he is in- 
terested in votes. A politician who would 
calmly rob thousands of his best customers 
of their votes while they are in the Army 
would have to be singularly indifferent to 
what they would do to him at the next- 
election. 

I don't know anybody in this country who 
would deny that everybody in the armed 
forces has a better right to vote than any- 
body else. To disfranchise our heroes and 
heroines deliberately is unthinkable. In 
the last local elections 48,000 soldiers voted. 
But the national election is enormously 
more complex. 

The Congressmen naturally want to have 
a little say about who distributes the cam- 
paign material, who qualifies the voters, who 
collects and counts the ballots. 

The Republican objection to the bobtailed 
ballot is rather natural and based on ex- 
perience. They don’t want the soldiers’ 
vote collected and delivered by the Demo- 
crats. And the Democrats don't trust the 
Republicans. 

If the soldiers’ votes were all handled as 
the President wants them to be and as the 
first Green-Lucas bill proposed, the whole 
election might very well be voided. 

Suppose that President Roosevelt should 
be reelected or re-re-reelected; and then 
suppose that as he was about to take his 
fourth oath, some nasty Republicans stood 
up and said, “Stop! Halt! We forbid the 
banns. The election was a violation of the 
Constitution.” 

Then suppose it was taken to the Su- 
preme Court or thrown back into a Congress 
which might very easily have a Republican 
majority. In all the hurricane of talking and 
writing about the coming election, I haven't 
heard anybody refer to a previous Presiden- 
tial election, also under partial military con- 
trol as this one must be. It came near 
plunging the country into a new Civil War— 
only 11 years after the previous Civil War. 
The war was averted by a miracle, and the 
President was declared elected by one vote 
1 day before inauguration day. And then by 
a majority of only 1 electoral vote. 

In 1861-65 while the Republicans were win- 
ning the War between the States, a radical 
element arose that nearly defeated Lincoin 
for reelection and would probably have im- 
peached him if he had lived. His Vice Presi- 
dential successor was impeached and came 
within one vote of being convicted and 
custed. After the war, the carpetbaggers in- 
flicted reconstruction on the South with such 
horrible results that the Republicans lost 
control of Congress in 1875. 

Appalling scandals besmirched the good 
name of President Grant and when it was 
hinted that he might accept a third term, 
the House, in which the Democrats had a 
majority, passed a resolution, 234 to 18, de- 
claring that a third term would be “unwise, 
unpatriotic, and fraught with peril to our 
free institutions.” 

The Republicans nominated General Hayes, 
Governor of Ohio. The Democrats nomi- 
nated Governor Tilden of New York. The 
carpetbaggers still controlled Florida, Louisi- 
ana and South Carolina. There were bloody 
race riots, and Federal troops were called out, 
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The election returns gave Tilden 184 votes 
for sure and Hayes was lost unless he could 
win Florida, Louisiana and South Carolina, 
and even then, he would have only 185 against 
Tilden’s 184. 

The country rang with charges of corrup- 
tion, bribery, intimidation, perjury, and 
forgery. In South Carolina, both Republican 
and Democratic electors declared their candi- 
dates elected. In Florida, the Republicans 
claimed the State by only 45 votes; the Demo- 
crats claimed it by only 90. Electors of both 
parties voted for their candidates. Two 
Governors were inaugurated. 

In Louisiana, the Democrats claimed a 
majority of 6,000. The Republicans rejected 
most of the polls as illegal. The electors of 
both parties voted for their candidates. 

Congress met on December 6 in a state of 
tension like that preceding the Civil War. 
Many Democrats vowed to put Tilden in the 
White House, by force of arms if necessary. 
The Republicans were ready to meet violence 
with violence. It was decided to submit the 
matter to an electoral commission, including 
five Justices of the Supreme Court. 

After unbearable suspense, the commis- 
sion by one vote declared that Hayes was! 
elected by one vote—1 day before inaugura- 
tion day. If Governor Tilden had not nobly 
used all his influence, the infuriated Demo- 
crats would have started a revolution. 

That is what happened once. It could 
happen again. Such turmoils are part of a 
free government. They are better than 
slavery. 

The National Constitution has brought us 
through 157 years of storm and stress. It 
recognizes the State constitutions. Let us 
not tamper with the foundations of our secu- 
rity and our freedom. 

The soldiers must vote. A way must be 
found. They are fighting for the American 
Republic of federated States. For those on 
the home front so to violate the laws of the 
States and of the United States that the 
soldiers’ votes will be thrown out as illegal 
and unconstitutional would be ruinous to 
them and to us and to the cause of human 
freedom. The Constitution is the obstacle 
to a free and easy solution of the soldiers’ 
votes if one may call an obstacle that great 
document that has been our Gibraltar, our 
Rock of Ages. 


Home Owners’ Loan Corporation in 
Alabama 
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HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 21, 1944 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following letter giving the progress 
in liquidation of the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation: 

NATIONAL HOUSING AGENCY, 
FEDERAL HOME LOAN 
BANK ADMINISTRATION, 3 
Washington, D. C., January 18, 1944. 
Hon. JoHN J. SPARKMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. SPARKMAN: We believe you will 
be interested in having some current facts 
concerning the progress in liquidation of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, particularly 
the record of its accomplishment in your 
State. 


Cut of a total of nearly 2,000,000 applica- 
tions filed throughout the United States and 
its possessions during the period from June 
13, 1933, through June 12, 1936, at which time 
the Corporation’s lending activities ceased, 
1,017,821 loans were closed having a dollar 
value, including subsequent advances chiefiy 
for taxes, repairs, and other necessary ex- 
penses, of nearly three and one-half billions 
of dollars. Of this amount, 16,611 loans were 
closed in Alabama, representing an aggregate 
amount of $41,194,599, 

Citizens of Alabama can take real pride in 
the way its home owners who formerly were 
in distress and were helped by the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corporation, have shown a determi- 
nation to pay off their obligations. They 
are not only reducing their interest expense 
and increasing their equities, but they are 
also by this process making a substantial con- 
tribution to the Nation’s anti-inflation pro- 
gram of private debt reduction. 

The total amount of outstanding loans of 
the Corporation in Alabama, together with 
the value of the properties acquired, has now 
been reduced through collections and the sale 
of its properties to a balance of $17,750,975, 
equivalent to 56.8 percent. A total of 3,838 
borrowers have paid their accounts in full, 
and approximately 1,615 borrowers are now 
making monthly payments in excess of the 
amount required under their contract. The 
Corporation was obliged to take over through 
foreclosure a total of 3,126 properties. As of 
September 30, 1943, all but 11 of these have 
been sold. From August 1939, pursuant to 
an act of Congress which authorized the ex- 
tension of loans in justifiable cases from the 
original 15 years to a maximum of 25 years, 
& total of 4,858 loans of the Corporation in 
Alabama were extended. 

Despite extensions and the delay of pay- 
ments of some who are still unable to meet 
their obligations on time, the Corporation in 
its Nation-wide operations has liquidated its 
assets to the extent of 57 percent as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1943. 

Certainly the people of this country can 
well be proud of this record, particularly 
when it is recalled that legislation in 1933 
providing for the longest term amortized 
mortgage at the most reasonable interest rate 
on properties that as a class were the poorest 
financial risks, was the most advanced meas- 
ure ever undertaken for the encouragement 
and maintenance of home ownership. You 
will recall that the average H. O. L. C. bor- 
rower, at the time his loan was refinanced, 
was delinquent 2 years on his mortgage pay- 
ments, in arrears 2 to 3 years on his taxes, and 
was either facing foreclosure or had already 
lost his home. 

Such a record should be a source of pride 
to you and to the Congress which passed the 
original H. O. L. C. legislation by a nonparti- 
san and virtually unanimous vote. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN H. FAHEY, 
Commissioner, 


Address by Hon. Edwin C. Johnson, of 
Colorado, in Behalf of Candidacy of 
Carl Wuertele 
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| HON. EDWIN C, JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 21 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
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in the Appendix of the Recorp, a radio 
speech I made today in behalf of Maj. 
Carl Wuertele, candidate on the Demo- 
cratic ticket for Congress in the First 
District of Colorado. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Voters of Denver, it is my pleasure today 
to talk to you on the subject, Swat the Japs 
and Swat the Bureaucrats but Elect Major 
Wuertele. 

The First Congressional District has the 
unhappy task on March 7 of filling the posi- 
tion made wacant by the untimely death of 
Lawrence Lewis. While in a sense his place 
can never be filled, yet someone should be 
selected to go to Washington with the capac- 
ity to grow and develop into an able and 
influential representative for this very im. 
portant district. > 

TOSSED TO THE WOLVES 

During the past 10 days I have received 
many disturbing letters from Denver voters 
with respect to this special congressional 
election. A friend who is not a Democrat 
writes today, “Carl Wuertele is a good boy 
and I hate to see him tossed to the wolves. 
I have not seen signs of support from the 
Democrats.” Many, many other letters carry 
the same disquieting message. Folks, this 
isn't right. Carl Wuertele was pushed into 
this race. He was drafted for public service 
if ever a man was drafted. He accepted only 
when he became convinced that the office 
would give him a further opportunity to fight 
the Japs. Carl Wuertele was the first aviator 
to get into the air that day at Pearl Harbor 
and he fought the sneaking invaders with 
all he had until they disappeared in retreat 
far out on the broad Pacific, and now Denver 
tosses him to the wolves, 

FIRST AT GUADALCANAL . 

Carl didn’t stop fighting the unspeakabl 
Japs when they were driven from Pearl Har- 
bor. He followed them into the jungle and 
the volcanic islands of the South Pacific. 
He was the first American pilot to land on 
Guadalcanal. The mud never got too deep, 
the going too tough, nor the weather too bad 
for Carl Wuertele. He destroyed Japs on the 
earth, on the sea, and in the air. His breast 
was covered with citations for daring and 
blood-curdling blows struck at the enemy. 
He had the adventurous spirit and the in- 
domitable will of Colin Kelly, and now Denver 
tosses him to the wolves. I refuse to be- 
lieve it. 

ANKLE SHOT AWAY 

Came the.day when Major Wuertele was 
shot out of the air; when his fighting days 
were at an end. No longer could he hide in 
the clouds and when the sun was just right 
pounce upon the enemy. Major Wuertele 
was sent home for his wounds to heal. His 
combat days were over; but with your heip 
he will continue to fight until the pagan ene- 
mies of mankind haye been driven from the. 
earth. Since he was released from Fitzsimons 
Hospital he has hobbled about, not cursing 
the war agencies and bellyaching about every- 
thing in general, but he has been doing what 
he could to strengthen the morale of the 
people on the home front. 

HIS BUDDIES NEED HIM 


I cannot believe that the War Dads or the 
Army and Navy Mothers, will permit Major 
Wuertele to be tossed to the wolves. He is 
the buddy of their flesh and blood now fight- 
ing on all the war fronts and these patriotic 
parents will resent every effort to tess him 
to the wolves. His buddies need him in 
Congress and if they had the ballot they 
would vote for him to the last man. The 
parents of these fine Americans fighting and 
dying all over the world will send Major 
Wuertele to Washington. 
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REARED IN DENVER 


This boy was reared in Denver. He is the 
product of Denver's public school system. A 
fine, clean, wholesome, manly, athletic chap— 
the sort that warms the cockles of your heart 
when you see him giving his best on the old 
gridiron for his beloved high. No, Denver 
will not toss him to the wolves! Denver will 
elect Major Wuertele to Congress! 


PATRIOTISM 


In public life today we need men who have 
faced gunfire without flinching—aggressive 
men with fire in their hearts and iron in 
their souls. Let's not toss Major Wuertele 
to the wolves, rather let’s toss him against 
the wolves who would destroy this Republic. 
His patriotism was tempered and tested under 
enemy fire and not exploited by shadow- 
boxing on the home front with the straw 
men of discontent. 


SOLDIERS OF DISCONTENT 


Speaking of discontent, let’s consider OPA, 
the major sore spot, as exhibit A. If any 
crimes were committed in adopting the pres- 
ent national policy of price control, both 
political parties are to blame. Both parties 
worked out its provisions and both parties 
in Congress voted for its enactment. Chester 
Bowles, the Administrator at Washington, is a 
Republican, Richard Batterton, Rocky 
Mountain regional director, is a Republican, 
George Bull, State director, is a Republican. 
Sixty-five percent of the personnel of WPB 
are Republicans and I think the same holds 
true of O. P. A. O. P. A. was not created to op- 
press and persecute the people. It was 
created to protect the people and to equalize 
among them the Nation’s inadequate sup- 
plies of food, fuel, and clothing. Its admin- 
istration has been spotted and in some in- 
starces vicious. But good or bad, Major 
Wuertele had absolutely nothing to do with 
its adoption by the Congress, nor with its 
administration by the President. 


SWAT THE JAPS 


The opposition battle cry to defeat Major 
Wuertele is “Swat the bureaucrats!” Fine! 
Splendid! But Major Wuertele isn’t a bu- 
reaucrat. He was swatting Japs on the 
battle front when bureaucracy took over on 
the home front. Voters, don't swat Major 
Wuertele, swat his traducers. It is striking 
below the belt for Denver to make Major 
Wuertele the whipping boy for all the dis- 
comforts, inconveniences, and outright blun- 
derings on the home front. Obnoxious 
Washington regulations and Washington 
stupidity and Washington arbitrariness have 
been nothing short of scandalous; but what 
has that to do with Major Wuertele? He 
was not a party to any of these mistakes and 
he will do his best to correct them. 


CONTEMPT FOR BUREAUCRATS 


Voters are urged to oppose his election to 
show their contempt for Washington bu- 
reaucrats. That’s like taking a healthy kick 
at the dog because the toast was burnt. 
Such an attitude is not worthy of intelligent, 
fair-minded Denver voters. Major Wuertele 
had no more to do with launching this un- 
fortunate Nation on a program of bureauc- 
racy and regimentation than did General 
MacArthur, While Senator Tarr (Repub- 
lican) and Senator Brown (Democrat) were 
urging their colleagues of both political par- 
ties to vote for O. P. A., Major Wuertele was 
helping General MacArthur swat the Japs. 


YOUNG MEN GROW OLD 


If Denver is going to stone him, let the 
Denver citizen who has done more to win this 
war step forth and hurl the first stone. It is 
whispered that Major Wuertele is tco young 
and too inexperienced. Stuff and nonsense! 
Out where it is a Jap’s life or yours, the too 
young and the too inexperienced don't come 
back. Your own young son became a grown 
man in his first hour of combat service, If 


you don't believe that wait until you talk 
with him. 


MUST HAVE MERIT 


A man without pull or influence and with 
nothing to offer doesn’t rise from the status 
of an enlisted man to the rank of major in 
a few short months. Such unusual progress 
calls for merit of the highest order. The 
Army does not promote men because they 
wear a military cap well. It promotes them 
for what is under that cap. Make no mis- 
take—Major Wuertele has what is required. 
I have talked to his superior officers and I 
know what they think of his ability and I 
know what they think of his capacity. 


HULL WAS INEXPERIENCED 


Most of the outstanding congressional 
leaders in Washington came here as young 
and inexperienced men. They made. public 
service their career. Secretary Hull is an 
outstanding example. His value to his Na- 
tion cannot be calculated in dollars and 
cents. No one reaches the top in Congress 
by a short cut. It takes a long time before 
any man is accepted. Therefore wise con- 
gressional districts have sent young men to 
Congress and have kept them there to de- 
velop political strength and gain legislative 
wisdom with the years. Recently Colorado 
lost the most powerful Member of Congress, 
Ed Taylor, the chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee. Ed Taylor earned his place 
of honor and distinction by long and faith- 
ful service. It cannot be acquired any 
other way. 


YOUR DAY IN COURT 


On November 7, not March 7, will be the 
time to call President Roosevelt to task for 
his sins if any he has. November 7 will 
be the day to repudiate the New Deal and 
the administration, if you are mad at them. 
That will be your day in court to protest 
against Washington bureaucrats. Don’t 
take your spite out on the man who was 
away fighting your war and had less to 
do with these things than you yourself. 


NEW DEAL IS A FRAUD 


As I see it the New Deal has been the worst 
fraud ever perpetrated on the American peo- 
ple. It has bankrupted the Federal Treasury 
and it has tried with considerable success to 
destroy the free-enterprise system. I 
wouldn’t walk across the street to give aid or 
comfort to a rubber-stamp New Deal candi- 
date for Congress. They come a dime a 
dozen down here in Washington and I have 
yet to see one worth the salt in his bean 
soup. But everything that has been done 
in Washington in the past 12 years has not 
been bad. Much that has been done is good, 
sound, wholesome, and permanent. What 
the Nation needs is discriminating Congress- 
men with the courage and intelligence to 
support the good and reject the bad—dis- 
criminating Congressmen, free to separate 
the wheat from the chaff. 


AVOID NEGATIVE REACTION 


What the Nation needs is a fearless, for- 
ward-locking Congress prepared to assume 
its constitutional responsibility and take 
quick derisive action. It would be a major 
disaster for this country to have a faint- 
hearted or negative and reactionary Congress 
that would strike down everything that was 
proposed merely because it hated the pro- 
poser. Somewhere between State socialism 
on the one hand, and negative reaction on 
the other, lies the road America must travel. 
If we would preserve this Republic, we must 
steer a middle course and avoid the tempta- 
tion of a sham Utopia purchased with bor- 
rowed money, and we must avoid the stagna- 
tion of stupid and petrified reaction. This is 


a time for courage, common sense, and dis- 


crimination. I am convinced that Major 
Wuertele has them in abundance. 
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ALL RUBBER STAMBG ARE BAD 


If Denver would serve her interest and the 
interest of the Nation, she will elect this 
promising young man to Congress and keep 
him there. In time if she does so, she will 
have a powerful voice in the affairs of the 
Nation and the world. One learns to be a 
Congressman only by serving in Congress. 
Older men discover this when they get down 
here; they soon become dissatisfied and feel 
lost and out of place. Youth, and a fresh 


viewpoint with freedom of action, is what 


Washington needs most. There are many 
varieties of rubber stamps in Washington. 
All of them are bad. Some are rubber 
stamps for the President; others are rubber 
stamps for pressure groups, and still others 
are rubber stamps for special interests. 
Major Wuertele is not a rubber stamp for 
anyone. He is clean. He is wholesome. He 
is bold and resourceful. He is new. He 
thinks straight and acts quickly. Otherwise 
the Japs would have brought him down. 


UNDER OBLIGATION TO NO ONE 


Major Wuertele is under obligation to no 
one. He didn’t ask to run for Congress. He 
didn’t even volunteer torun. He was drafted. 
I have never known a candidate to be in a 
more advantageous position. He doesn't owe 
the New Deal anything. He doesn’t owe any 
faction or any pressure group a thing on 
this earth. He can take his oath of office 
without one mental reservation. His obli- 
gation will be to his constituents of the First 
Congressional District and to the United 
States of America. He wore the uniform of 
his beloved country with honor and dis- 
tinction. Equally well he will grace the toga 
of congressional service. 

Denver will do well on March 7 to elect 
Major Wuertele to Congress. 


Smear Force Sets Stage To Keep F. D. In 
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HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 21, 1944 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing articles by Frank Hughes from 
the Washington Times-Herald of Feb- 
ruary 21, 1944: 


SMEAR Force Sets STAGE To Keep F. D. In— 
ALL OPPOSITION PURGED BY FOURTH TERMERS 
(By Frank Hughes) 

The 1944 Presidential election campaign is 
opening. 

The plans and plots of the persons who are 
seeking to perpetuate Mr. Roosevelt in office 
through a fourth term by winning that cam- 
paign for him form one of the most momen- 
tous chapters in the history of the Republic. 
Abraham Lincoln said that “when we see a 
lot of framed timbers, different portions of 
which we know have been gotten out at dif- 
ferent times and places, and by different 
workmen * * * and when we see those 
timbers joined together, and see they exactly 
make the frame of a house or a mill, all the 
tenons and mortises exactly fitting, and all 
the lengths and proportions of the different 
Pieces exactly adapted to their respective 
Places, and not a piece too many or too few 

*in such a case we find it impossible 
not to believe that * all understood 
one another from the beginning, and all 
worked upon a common plan or draft, drawn 
up before the first blow was struck.“ 
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REFERRED TO SLAVE PLOTTERS 

Lincoln was talking about the plot of the 
slavery advocates who fitted the beams of 
the Dred Scott decision and the Nebraska Act 
and the different timbers of planned delay 
and timed endorsement into a carefully blue- 
printed framework so that President Bu- 
chanan might be elected and the cause of 
slavery forwarded in a dissident and slowly 
angering Nation. 

That was 86 years ago, and the framework 
is yastly different today, but the timbers are 
being cut, mortised, and proportioned, the 
new ones to fit the old, by a group of men 
far more skilled and more sinister than the 
political “workmen” Lincoln exposed in 
1858. ig 

The issue then was slavery against freedom. 
Today it is American nationalism and indi- 
vidualism—and the nationalists’ demands for 
more efficient conduct of the war—against 
Mr. Roosevelt's internationalism and col- 
lectivism. 

The people who want America to continue 
as a sovereign and unfettered republic also 
want to win the war without any further 
bungling and without the profligate waste 
of money, materials, and the lives of soldiers 
that has characterized Mr. Roosevelt's con- 
duct of it so far. 


RELY ON SMEAR AND PURGE 


To beat down this powerful and rising de- 
mand from the whole of America, Mr. Roose- 
velt and the internationalists are relying on 
the New Deal's old and trusted weapons, the 
smear and the purge. 

The idea is to vilify your opponents and 
discredit them in the eyes of the electorate if 
they are Republicans or honest Democrats, 
and to purge them out of their elective offices 
if they are Senators or Congressmen. : 

It worked in 1936 and 1938, and to some 
extent in 1940, although it backfired sadly in 
the congressional elections of 1942. But the 
White House palace guard already has sent 
out directives to try it again in 1944 in a last- 
ditch do-or-die offensive. 


SMELLY OPPORTUNISTS 


The purge and smear brigade is, for most 
part, a smelly group of opportunists, and its 
most interesting and most notorious goon 
squad is the proadministration press. This 
consists of a few old-line newspapers which 
once had sterling community reputations and 
which are allied now for Roosevelt with the 
Communist rags and the come-lately play- 
boy sheets. 

The founders of these once respectable 
newspapers would have recognized the own- 
ers of the latter publications only for pur- 
poses of horse-whipping. 

Most of the smear newspapers like to be 
called Independent Republican or Independ- 
ent Democratic, although all of them have so 
far departed from any Republican or Demo- 
cratic political philosophies that the names 
have no meaning, 


LOOKS LIKE COLLUSION 


So similar is the editorial and news policy 
of these sheets that they might be the work 
of one editor. Their identical directian is 
sufficient evidence that they are working in 
collusion, and there is reason to believe that 
the director of this collusion is ex-Judge 
Sammy Rosenman, the current field marshal 
of the White House palace guard. 

The Independent Republican wing of the 
international press is not yet ready to ac- 
knowledge that it has sold out its readers to 
Mr. Roosevelt, so it has adopted Wendell 
Willkie as a presidential stalking horse to 
uphold the Republican end of the label, 
All of these newspapers are in Mr. Roosevelt's 
pocket, but they do not dare to admit it 
openly, so they support Willkie, the man 
Mr. Roosevelt can always beat. 5 

Among them are the New York Herald 
Tribune, the leading pro-British organ in 
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the United States; the Milwaukee Journal, 
the Cowles papers in Des Moines and Minne- 
apolis, the Detroit Free Press, Akron Beacon 
Journal, Miami Herald, and other holdings 
of John S. Knight; the Adler newspapers of 
Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, and Wisconsin, 
known as the Lee Syndicate, and Henry 
Luce’s Time-Life-Fortune magazine axis. 


WILLKIE HAS HIS FOLLOWING 


Mr. Willkie also has plenty of apologists 
among the other internationalist newspapers 
which do not advertise themselves as Repub- 
lican, but pretend to tell Republicans how to 
vote. 

These include the New York Post, now 
operated by Mrs. Dorothy Backer, the daugh- 
ter of an international banker, the late 
Mortimer Schiff—she was married to Theodore 
O. Thackery July 30, 19483—J. David Stern's 
Philadelphia Record, Eugene Meyer's Wash- 
ington Post, the Marshall Field press in New 
York and Chicago, the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, the 
once fearless St. Louis Post-Dispatch, and 
the Press, Plain Dealer, and News of Cleve- 
land. 

Their content is the same, except for dif- 
ferent type fonts and column rules. 

The financing of some of these newspapers 
through the inheritance of great estates and 
of others through intrigue with the New 
Deal's financial giants and Government- 
operated banks is a chapter that will be 
dealt with separately in ensuing articles. 

Rubbing around the legs of the interna- 
tionalist publishers are the more vicious prac- 
titioners of the gutter grade of smearing, the 
radio commentators and columnists. They 
also take their orders from Mr. Rosenman. 


WINCHELL’S CRACK AT RANKIN 


The whirling dervish of this cloak-and- 
dagger gang is a radio commentator and 
columnist who goes by the name of Walter 
Winchell, and who has done more to stir up 
anti-Semitism in America than the Ku Klux 
Klan, the Silver Shirts, or all the Naziphile 
organizations he berates. 

Winchell recently smeared Representative 
Ranxin (Democrat), of Mississippi, by call- 
ing him “Reprehensible RANKIN,” of the 
“House of Reprehensſbles.“ The Congress- 
man replied before the House that Winchell's 
real name is Lipschitz and that he “does not 
represent the decent Jews of America.” 

David Lawrence, a columnist who imbibe 
his internationalism from Woodrow Wilson, 
is somewhat more calm and much more 
grammatical. He trades on the liberal label 
that the internationalists and Communists 
have tried to swipe for a drawing card and 
calls Republicans who oppose Willkie reac- 
tionaries, as if the Wall Street millionaires, 
who put Willkie over at Philadelphia in 1940 
and are trying to do it again this year, are or 
ever were noted for their liberalism, political 
or otherwise. 


PULITZER IN REVERSE 


When Joseph Pulitzer died in 1911, he left 
two outstanding newspapers, the New York 
World and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
Within 20 years the World failed, in the 
opinion of the editor of its successful com- 
petitor, J. M. Patterson, largely because of its 
un-American editorial attitude after Pulit- 
zer's death. 

Walter Lippmann was editor of the World at 
the time of its demise. Lippmann is just an- 
cther columnist now, although he has been 
in the business long enough and has collected 
enough college degrees to be known in the 
trade as a pundit, He used to be an isola- 
tionist, but now he abhors pre-war nonin- 
tervention and whoops it up for an Anglo- 
American alliance and collective security, 

Mr. Lippmann thinks collective security is 
fine for every State except Poland, the causus 
belli of the present conflict, which he is will- 
ing to turn over to the “humanitarian” ad- 
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ministration of Communist Russia to help 
the New Dealers out of a spot. 


SMEAR BATTALION LEADERS 


The real senior wardens of the smear bat- 
talion are the members of the New Deal 
wing of the Democratic Party, headed by Mr. 
Roosevelt, who is no mean besmircher him- 
self. 

It was the President who sent a German 
Iron Cross to John O'Donnell, Washington 
correspondent of the Nationalist New York 
Daily News, on the eve of the trial of ODon- 
nell's $50,000 libel suit against David Stern’s 
internationalist Philadelphia Record. 

O'Donnell won the suit in spite of the Pres- 
ident’s insult, the jury awarding him $50,000 
without knowing that was the amount he 
sued for. The common pleas court in Phila- 
delphia set the verdict aside, and the case 
is now awaiting a new trial. i 


STARTED ON HOOVER 


Charles Michelson, the New Deal press 
agent, is a supreme artist in the tactics of 
the smear. He started smearing President 
Hoover in the late twenties and has imparted 
much of his veteran skill to the young and 
ambitious New Dealers operating today. 

Working happily in this heterogeneous 
army of viliflers is the Communist Party of 
America, whose members are old hands at 
the game and got their technique as well as 
most of their cash at the fountainhead in 
Moscow. Attorney General Francis Biddle 
found officially that the Communist Party 
has long been subsidized by Soviet Russia to 
overthrow the American Government “by 
force and violence.” 

That does not stop Mr. Biddle's boss from 
making use of the Communists. Their leader 
is Earl Browder, whom Mr. Roosevelt par- 
doned from a Federal prison sentence for 
passport fraud and who is paying the debt 
through one-night stands on the Roosevelt 
chautauqua eircult. 

BROWDER'S ABOUT-FACE 

The party has numerous fronts and out- 
lets, including the Soviet subsidized Daily 
Worker in New York, whose denunciation of 
isolationists is equaled only by its fulmina- 
tions against the interventionists who wanted 
to go to war from August 1939 to June 1941 
while Russia was an ally of Germany and 
Communists were picketing the White House 
against war and sabotaging war production. 

None of the internationalists like to have 
attention called to the Daily Worker's about- 
face because they are still trying to forget 
that Mr. Roosevelt said “again and again and 
again” in 1940 that “your boys are not going ' 
to be sent into any foreign wars.” 

Among the front organizations working for 
the Communists or the New Dealers, or both, 
are the communistic New Masses and the 
pinko New Republic; the Union for Demo- 
cratic Action, with which Mrs. Roosevelt re- 
cently associated herself; the communistic 
C. I. O., which has a new ultra- red and ultra- 
Roosevelt “political action committee“; and 
the Friends of Democracy, which is closely 
affiliated with the Luce press and other Will- 
kie organs. 


SMEAR BOOKS WRITTEN 


The four-star generals of the smear brigade 
have not forgotten the more literate section 
of the electorate, and several smear books 
have been written, including Under Cover, 
the undocumented work of a many aliased 
hack who claims to have been a private inves- 
tigator—so private that people he writes 
about say they never saw or heard of him. 

The internationalists and collectivists are 
trying to elect Mr. Roosevelt again on a plat- 
form of thoroughgoing internationalism em- 
bracing a world supergovernment to enforce 
peace, the dissipation of American resources 
for the benefit of other nations, the estab- 
lishment of an international W. P. A. at 
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American expense, the continuation of Gov- 
ernment-controlled and subsidized enterprise, 
and the other features of a collectivist 
economy. 

Mr. Roosevelt, unless he is convinced be- 
forehand that he will be beaten, will stand 
for a fourth term on grounds that he is indis- 
pensable in the prosecution of the war and 
in the negotiation of the peace. 


CONDUCT OF WAR BUNGLED 


The nationalists who oppose him contend 
that he has bungled the conduct of the war 
from its very first day when his administra- 
tion allowed the debacle at Pearl Harbor to 
occur in the face of repeated warnings from 
Secretary of State Hull that just such an 
attack could be expected from the Japanese. 

The naticnalists say Mr. Roosevelt has had 
his head turned by European royalty and 
money interests who insist that the European 
war must be prosecuted first while America's 
most vicious and wanton enemy has been 
allowed to complete its Pacific conquests and 
for 2 years faced only token force opposition. 

They blame Mr. Roosevelt’s personal am- 
bition to be the head of the first world super- 
government for his disregard of national in- 
terest and his benign trust in and subsidy of 
European allies. They accuse him of allowing 
the British and the Russians to set American 
strategy while drawing liberally on American 
lend-lease and American manpower for their 
battle needs, 


DENOUNCED AS TRAITORS 


The internationalists reply that the na- 
tionalists are unrepentant isolationists whose 
rejection of the League of Nations led to the 
Second World War and whose fear of sur- 
rendering a little sovereignty to a super- 
national agency to preserve peace will, if it 
prevails, doom mankind to perpetual war. 

If this argument is weak in the face of 
olose- at-hand facts, the internationalists in- 
tend to make it strong through the smear, 
through the pillory of the nationalists and 
the pre-war noninterventionists as defeatists 
and traitors. 

More details of the way the smear cam- 


paign is working will be told in subsequent 
articles. 


Tax Simplification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 21, 1944 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include a letter received from 
Corning Benton, treasurer, the Phillips 
Sean Academy, Exeter, N. H., February 


Dear Mr. Merrow: I am writing a letter 
similar to this to the other three New Hamp- 
shire men in the House and the Senate, 
Probably you are getting many similar letters, 

I think that our four representatives 
should do everything they can in the next 
year to help protect our citizens from the 

‘deplorable income tax situation which they 
are suffering under now. I don't mean the 
paying of taxes—I mean the method by which 
income tax data are declared. 

It happens that I work in a community of 
unusually well educated people all of whom 

. pay income taxes—and have for years. This 
year I have not talked with a person who 
could speak of his income tax without be- 


wilderment and uncertainty. It is true that 
we have had deputies from Portsmouth who 
have come to Exeter to help people. But 
some people have had to sit waiting to see 
these men from 3 to 5 hours, and then find 
that even the deputies disagree on various 
points. Lawyers in town who make a busi- 
ness of income-tax returns are uncertain 
about many decisions. I have found no in- 


dividual who has any assurance in filling out 


his form alone. 

Patriotic people do not object to paying 
high taxes in wartime—they may even wel- 
come it. But why can’t it be possible to 
work out a system that at least compen- 
sates for the burden of high taxes with an 
easy method of declaration? Even that 
would make citizens feel better. 

I don’t know anything that the Govern- 
ment has done in recent years—and that is 
saying a lot—that has unsettled and baffled 
people so much as this income-tax job. 
Won't you work to help us out? i 

Respectfully yours, 
CORNING BENTON, 


Prestige of the United States and Great 
Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 21 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I 
have here a very able article entitled 
“Slipping Prestige,” by William Philip 
Simms, who writes for the Washington 
Daily News. In this article Mr. Simms 
refers to the precarious situation in 
Europe, particularly as it relates to power 
politics, the Atlantic Charter, and the 
like. I ask permission that it be pub- 
lished in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
„There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SLIPPING PRESTIGE 
(By William Philip Simms) 


The prestige of the United States and Great 
Britain—so bright about the time of the 
Atlantic Charter and their first glowing 
championship of the weak against the strong 
in this war—is slipping. 

“Today,” said one of the most brilliant 
foreign diplomats in Washington, “America 
is still looked up to by small nations every- 
where, On her they pin most of their hopes 
for justice during and after the war. It 
would be a most terrible thing—for them, for 
America, and for the world—if she failed 
them now.” 

Pretty strong language. But read this: 

“Great Britain is calling forth such hatred 
and distrust amongst nations who haye hoped 
so much from her,” observes the 19th Cen- 
tury and After, independent London publi- 
cation, “that she may, when she has won the 
war, find herself without a friend in Europe.” 

Behind what the Washington envoy and the 


London editor said was fundamentally the 


same thought, namely, that the apparent 
tendency of the two great democracies to 
abandon some of their less powerful friends in 
favor of the strong will eventually cost them 
dearly. 

British policy in Yugoslavia was used by 
the London periodical to illustrate its point. 
Once King Peter’s commander in the field, 
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General Mihailovich, was in favor in Britain, 
it points out, and tributes were paid to him 
there. “But,” says the magazine, now “they 
have ceased. Tito is officially in favor and 
that settles it. +” 

“There is, in the British press,” the publi- 
cation proceeds, “an almost complete uni- 
formity, from the Times to the Daily Herald, 
in the treatment of the Yugoslav situation— 
even the Daily Worker does not differ widely 
from the Times. This is but one of the many 


-symptoms of the Gleichschaltung of the 


British press in the treatment of foréign 
affairs. * * * The British public was rarely 
so ill-informed with regard to foreign affairs 
as it is during the present war, * * * and 
Yugoslavia, although an Allied country, fares 
worst of all in the British press.” 

The reason, it is explained, is that Partisan 
communiques, coming from Tiflis, far from 
the battlefields, are publicized in Britain 
while those of Mihailovich, emanating from 
the scene, are not—the one being of Com- 
munist origin, the other Chetnik, or Serb. 
And the upshot of it all, concluded the 
magazine, is that “political warfare, as con- 
ducted by Great Britain, threatens to pro- 
mote national unity in hostile countries and 
social upheaval in Allied countries,” the ulti- 
mate result of which may leave her without 
a friend on the Continent. 

I have heard much the same sort of com- 
ment applied to the United States. It is 
pointed out that American sincerity is also 
at stake in Yugoslavia, Poland, Finland, and 
wherever else little nations are expecting us 
to live up to the Atlantic Charter and the 
pacts of Moscow. Even the republics of the 
Western Hemisphere—though not now 
menaced—are watching the outcome. They, 
too, want to know if the United States is a 
fair-weather friend or can be counted on in 
a storm. 

No one expects, or wants, the Big Four to 
engage in rough stuff with each other. All 
want the grand alliance to go ahead and 
finish off the Axis. But the foundations for 
the post-war world are being laid, it is: ob- 
served, and unless we can agree on principles 
now there'll be no unity after the war. 


Gov. John W. Bricker 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, Feb: uary 21 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “The Real Bricker,” from the 
Detroit Free Press of February 12, 1944, 
and a portion of a broadcast by Fulton 
Lewis, Jr., of February 11 last, relating 
to Governor Bricker. 

Ordinarily I should not make such a 
request, but the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrry] a few days 
ago chose to insert an editorial attack- 
ing Governor Bricker, and the junior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] had 
the extraordinary idea of attacking 
Governor Bricker and other Republican 
candidates in a speech he made on the 
floor of the Senate last week. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and excerpt from the broadcast were or- 


dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 
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* [From the Detroit Free Press of February 
12, 1944] 
THE REAL BRICKER 


After Gov. John W. Bricker, of Ohio, had 
delivered in Detroit last month what was ad- 
vertised in advance as the “keynote speech” 
in his bid for the Republican nomination 
for the Presidency, we ventured to say that 
it keynoted nothing. We could not believe 
that a man of Mr. Bricker's stature could 
hope to win the nomination, to say nothing 
of the election, with platitudes and vague 
generalities, 

This view was justified Thursday, whem 
Ohio's chief executive hit his stride in a Lin- 
coln Day dinner address in Washington that 
was marked by clarity of vision, courage in 
facing difficult issues and specific remedies 
for the evils he attacked. There was no side- 
stepping. Candidate Bricker waded into the 
hottest sectors on the political front, with- 
out flinching and without leaving anyone 
in doubt as to where he stood. 

“I do not care whether a strike is against 
management or government,” he declared, 
“the consequences are the same, Some life 
is endangered by every idle hour. I do not 
care whether the strike is induced by selfish 
labor leaders or unthinking members of the 
union, the result is the same.” Wartime 
strikes not only prolong hostilities and 
lengthen casualty lists. They irreparably in- 
jure labor in the eyes of men at the front 
and of their kin at home. 

A labor draft is not the answer, said Mr. 
Bricker. “The strike problem can be solved 
by fair legislation and just enforcement of 
the law,” he declared. “A law should be 
enacted by this Congress laying down funda- 
mental principles for the administration and 
adjudication of labor disputes and the pro- 
hibition of strikes in time of war.” 

What labor leader, who has taken the no- 
strike pledge, but claims he cannot prevent 
wildcat or unauthorized stoppages of work, 
would not welcome such legislation? It 
would reinforce his promise that men shall 
work in America while men are dying abroad 
in its defense. 

Governor Bricker showed no less under- 
standing of the dangers of permitting the 
present administration’s fiscal policies to con- 

` tinue into the post-war era. The end of reck- 
less deficit spending, as he sees it, can only 
be national bankruptcy. The end of Execu- 
tive encroachment upon the legislative and 
judicial branches of government, if not 
checked, will be the disappearance of State 
and local autonomy and the concentration 
of all taxes and power in Washington. That 
is absolutism. 

While repeating his conviction that the 
United States must cooperate with other 
countries in the post-war world, the Gover- 
nor declared himself opposed to putting any 
supergovernment over this country. What 
promise, he asked, does an administration, 
which has failed in the domestic field, give of 
being able to shape the destiny of other 
nations? 

A challenger has appeared whose real key- 
note speech contains meat into which the 
people can get their teeth. A new dignity 
has been introduced into the battle for the 
White House. The campaign will not be 
wasted effort if the other contestants reach 
the plane of statesmanship upon which John 
W. Bricker has now planted his standard. 


From “broadcast by Fulton Lewis, Jr., over 
the Mutual Network, February 11, 1944] 


Gov. John W. Bricker, of Ohio, who has 
openly announced his candidacy for the Re- 
publican nomination for the Presidency, is 
finishing, tonight, a 2-day personal appear- 
ance here in Washington, during which time 
he spoke before a Lincoln Day dinner of the 
Republican Party last night, and made a fur- 
ther talk at a luncheon of the National Press 
Ciub today. And the net result of the whole 
visit was unexpectedly favorable. The im- 


pression seems to be just about unanimous, in 
Republicar. circles in Congress and through 
the press, that he is considerably more of a 
Presidential possibility than was commonly 
thought in advance, although it was recog- 
nized that he has achieved considerable of a 
reputation from the job he did while he was 
Governor of Ohio, and that he must have 
been a formidable vote getter, or he wouldn't 
have been able to sweep Ohio on repeated oc- 
casions as he has done. 

The fact is that Governor Bricker has spent 
very little time here in Washington, during 
the last 6 years, and very few people knew him 
personally, or knew anything much about him 
except that he had put Ohio in very good 
financial shape, and had the reputation for 
having cleaned up the State government 
pretty well. Beyond that, he was generally 
thought of as a quiet, conservative Governor 
of a key State. 

The fact of the matter is that in these 48 
hours which have opened his preconvention 
campaign, he has played a very striking and 
unusual role, that is just about the extreme 
opposite of what political leaders here had 
expected. 

As you well know, there has been a grow- 
ing tendency over the last 20 years for all 
Presidential candidates to talk in the vaguest 
possible terms, and to qualify everything, and 
to make every statement so ambiguous and 
so generai that no one can take offense at 
it, and the candidate himself can never be 
held to anything. 

It's an old—and if I may inject a personal 
opinion—an extremely unhealthy game, but 
it has become more and more the accepted 
Procedure. What you don't say can’t be held 
against you. 

On this occasion Governor Bricker tossed 
that to the winds and, to the particular 
amazement of the press and political writers, 
he laid down one statement after another, 
in a-b-c language that was direct and unmis- 
takable, with the attitude that those were his 
ideas, He had no reason to be ashamed of 
them or afraid of them because they were 
honest ideas, and he would stand or fall on 
them. 

To begin with, he did what no Presidential 
candidate yet has done within my memory— 
he laid down a flat, definite labor policy, with- 
out any double talk and without any hedges. 
He said there should be strong antistrike 
legislation, which would forbid any union 


or any group of individuals from striking 


during wartime. He said that, so far as the 
Roosevelt administration is concerned, its 
grea spot is that it has no labor policy 
at all. 

He said unequivocally that the administra- 
tion's spending policy is wrong, and must be 
stopped; that the soldiers’ vote should be on 
a State-ballot basis, not on a Federal-ballot 
basis; that the entire philosophy of the New 
Deal about a Washington-controlled economy 
is wrong. 

He said that the first thing any government 
needs is a responsible cabinet, which will 
really function, and the next thing we need 
is a sound financial policy, devised by people 
who know the value of money, and he said 
that there should be the widest and most 
sweeping elimination of bureaus, agencies, 
commissions, and the like, and that every 
Cabinet officer ought to have real respon- 
sibility placed on him for the conduct of the 
agencies under him, and should be held 
responsible. 

He said that the Federal Budget should be 
balanced—just as soon after the war as pos- 
sible, 

So far as taxes are concerned, he said that 
post-war taxes should be completely revised, 
and that taxation should be used for the sole 
purpose of collecting Government revenue, 
and not for the purpose of creating social 
changes. 

And, finally, he said that in revising the 
tax laws there should be a careful plan to 
encourage the investment of capital in new 
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business ventures, in order to help create em- 
ployment. 

That is the flattest talk that any Presi- 
dential candidate has dealt to the public in 
a great many years. You may not agree with 
it. You may, on the basis of it, decide that 
you want to vote against the man, not for 
him. But to the political writers and ob- 
servers who have been sitting around since 
the last World War, listening to the double 
talk of candidates who are afraid to express 
convictions, for fear of losing a few votes, 
this was a very refreshing Lochinvar that 
came out of the West, and I think that’s the 
almost unanimous opinion of those who 
heard him. 

Maybe it’s not such bad politics at that. 
Maybe the people of the country are as tired 
of double talk as we reporters are. 

Maybe the smartest political strategy is to 
be courageous, and to win votes with positive 
action, not to avoid losing them with nega- 
tive action. 


Resolutions of Farmers Educational and 
Cooperative Union of Nebraska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 21, 1944 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak - 
er, under unanimous consent, I insert in 
the Appendix of the Recorp some reso- 
lutions as adopted by the Farmers Edu- 
cational and Cooperative Union of 
Nebraska. 

These resolutions refiect the thinking 
of the farmers and members of the 
cooperative union in Nebraska. If they 
were adopted by the Federal Government 
we would find our Nation going along on 
a much smoother economic path than at 
the present time. I commend these 
resolutions to the House and the country. 


1. We, the legislative committee of the 
Farmers Educational and Co-operative State 
Union of Nebraska, recommend that this 
State convention of 1944 repeat the request of 
1 year and 2 years ago asking the Congress of 
the United States to outlaw all strikes as 
sabotage against the war effort of the United 
States. 

2. We asked for pay-as-you-go taxation a 
year ago. We now ask that a simple and 
understandable income tax report form be 
provided so as the enormous costly and use- 
less waste of time now necessary to fill out 
these complicated tax schedules be saved for 
productive war effort. 

3. We repeat our admonition of past years, 
that increased living costs and lower stand- 
ards of living are an inevitable part of war 
and increased taxes. Increased wages to cer- 
tain groups only passes their share of this 
burden on to still other groups. Agriculture 
being the end-man, who ¢annot pass the tax 
and production burden on, demands honest 
thinking and honest sharing of this burden 
by all groups by stopping the continual wage 
increases that continue to shift the war 
burden. 

4. In past years we recommended a large 
draft of Federal employees into the actual war 
effort, a 48-hour week, and an actual draft of 
workers into vital industries as a solution to 
the manpower problem. Inasmuch as strikes 
have not yet been outlawed as sabotage, many 
unnecessary Federal bureaus still waste man- 
power, and the men deferred from milgary 
draft to help in vital industries waste time in 
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strikes and jumping from job to job, we would 
therefore withhold our approval to a new gen- 
eral service act until good faith has been 
shown in administering war measures already 
enacted, When a deferred man dces not stay 
on the job, he should be drafted at once. 

5. As in past years, we urge that price ceil- 
ings in agriculture be fixed high enough to 
permit adequate production without the use 
of subsidies from the Federal Treasury. 

Subsidies are inflationary, as they leave the 
consumer with money jin his pocket that 
would otherwise pay the balance of the 
grocery bill. 

Subsidies are wasteful of not only Federal 
money borrowed for war purposes, but are 
wasteful of time of thousands of persons used 
to administer them. 

Subsidies have discouraged production by 
the uncertainty and the lower prices to 
farmers that have accompanied the subsidy 
system. 

Subsidies are only another wage increase 
to other groups at the expense of agriculture. 
Can we back the attack with subsidies? 

6. In the matter of a Federal ballot for 
soldiers, we hold that any and all election 
laws should remain in the jurisdiction of 
State governments. 

We believe that the men who drew our 
Federal and State Constitutions had good 
reason to keep the Army and Navy out of 
politics both for the protection of the armed 
Services and the men in them, and the 
country at large. 

If a ballot is given to the soldiers, we insist 
that it be the same as used in his home 
precinct. > 

7. Be it resolved, That the laws of Nebraska 
be amended to place gravel on farm-to-market 
roads, other than country roads, from the 
money obtained from gas tax. 

8. Inasmuch as family labor and the in- 
crease in price of farm labor has not been 
included in parity prices, we recommend 
fair prices for agriculture based on parity and 
cost of production, including a fair wage for 
all farm labor. 

9. We know that after the last war a lot of 
war equipment that was suitable for civilian 
use was deStroyed or rendered useless. There 
will be demand for new equipment, and we 
know also that a lot of farmers and construc- 
tion companies, etc., would be glad to pay a 
good price for the left-over equipment. 

Therefore, we demand that the Congress of 
the United States take the necessary steps to 
make this usable equipment available for 
tale to private enterprise at a reasonable 
price. 

10. We favor the change of the Nebraska 
Constitution making the legislature a 100- 
member house instead of the present 43. 

11, We are opposed to any plan whatsoever 
of Federal aid to our public schools, since it 
will inevitably lead to centralization of con- 
trol and dictation of our educational program 
from Washington, D. C. 

Harry PARMENTER, 
Secretary. 


Tribute to the Late Senator Van Nuys by 
H. C. Carlisle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 21 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, for 
some time I had the honor of occupying 


the seat in the Senate next to that of 
one of the finest men I have ever known. 
Unfortunately for America, he passed 
away not so very long ago. I refer to 
the late able chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the Senate, Senator 
Fred Van Nuys. 

I have before me a poem in tribute to 
Senator Van Nuys, penned by Mr. 
Horace C. Carlisle, to whom I am pleased 
to refer as the poet of the Capitol I 
ask that it be published in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATOR VAN NUYS 
S-enator Van Nuys, a statesman who stood 
E-ver on guard for his countrymen's good, 
N-ever surrendered, but labored along, 
A-bly denouncing the thing that was wrong, 
Tender in heart, intellectually strong 
O-n all occasions, he met every test, 
R-eaching always for the highest and best. 


V-ictory meant more to him than success, 

A-nd, in these times, when there’s so much 
distress, 

N-ever did he from distress turn apart— 


N-or did he harbor hate in his great heart. 
U-ntil his death, from his noble life’s start, 
Y-telded he never to anyone’s quest, 
S-olely, to feather his own selfish nest. 


I-n his sad passing out from us, our great 
N-ation has lost a true friend, but his State, 
D-eeply grieved by his untimely decease, 
I-n its sad heart, felt its own faith increase, 
A-s he passed into the sweet Land of Peace— 
N-ow he’s at rest where, if we're faithful, we, 
A-fter a few years, at longest, will be. 


—Horace C. Carlisle. 


The Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 21, 1944 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following address of 
Representative Leon H. Gavin, Republi- 
can, of Pennsylvania, delivered over the 
facilities of the Mutual Broadcasting 
System, February 19, 1944: 


Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audi- 
ence, there is an active, insidious campaign 
on in this country to misrepresent a sub- 
ject which is vital to all of us. I refer to 
the soldier vote. It is doubtful if any mat- 
ter with which we in Congress have had to 
deal has ever been attended by so much con- 
fusion; it is doubtful if there is any matter 
about which there is so much misunder- 
standing. The purpose of the misrepresen- 
tation and the confusion I shall leave for 
you to judge. 

3 simple, plain, unvarnished facts are 
ese: 


The administration forces proposed a so- 
called Federal or bobtail ballot by which 
the armed forces would be permitted to ex- 
press their choice only for President, Vice 
President, and Members of Congress, I say 
“express their choice” advisedly because 
there is a serious question whether this 
would constitute casting a vote because of 
the further serious question as to whether 
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these so-called ballots would be counted. 
Certainly there would be all sorts of con- 
tests, challenges, and litigation that would 
probably throw the next election into the 
courts and the Congress. 

But momentarily let’s say that this is be- 
side the point. 

The opponents of this form of ballot pro- 
posed a complete State ballot about which 
there would be no question of its validity 
and which would permit the armed forces 
to vote for all of their officers—county and 
State as well as National. Thirty-four Gov- 
ernors of our States are to be elected this 
year. Have we gone so far in concentrating 
authority in Washington that it is of no im- 
portance who these Governors are? Is it the 
contention that the armed forces are not 
concerned in them? Is it the contention 


that they are not concerned in their other 


State and local officials? 

Why seek to disenfranchise the young men 
and women who are serving us all over the 
globe in the matter of their State and local 
officials? The rest of us will be permitted 
to vote for them. Why not the armed forces? 

The answer which the proponents of the 
Federal bobtail ballot have sought to give 
is that it is impossible, that the States would 
not provide the necessary facilities. 

But 46 Governors have already said they 
would, It may be that at the outset there 
were some reasonable doubts as to what the 
States would do. There are certainly none 
now. I repeat that 46 Governors have now 
reported that action has either already been 
taken or will be taken to insure the armed 
forces of their State an opportunity to vote, 
not only for President, Vice President, and 
Members of Congress but for their State 
Officials as well. This is the sort of ballot 
the rest of us will have. We at home cer- 
tainly deserve no advantages in a matter of 
this kind over those who have been called 
away on the greatest mission of their lives. 

It has been contended, less vigorously, that 
the military authorities cannot transport the 
complete State ballots to the armed forces. 
There need be no quibbling about this. 
There need be no misunderstanding. These 
ballots will weigh 100 tons. During the 
Christmas period, 40,000 tons of Christmas 
packages were transported. One of my col- 
leagues, Congressman VUrSELL, of Illinois, 
who has given considerable study to the sub- 
ject, says that four large planes will accom- 
plish the job, two planes for the European 
theater and two planes for the Pacific. 

There is one thing of which you can rest 
assured—out of all this confusion, all this 
propaganda, all this abuse— 

The armed forces—those young men and 
Women who are offering their very lives for 
the preservation of our institutions—they 
are going to have the opportunity to vote 
to the same extent as we at home. We take 
away many of their rights when we draft 
them and send them to 50 fighting fronts 
all over the world. But this is one that we 
will not take from them. 

And the reason this right will not be taken 
from them is because a majority of the Mem- 
bers of Congress, both Republicans and 
Democrats, were not swept off their feet by 
hysteria, because they would not permit 
themselves to be high-pressured by forces 
whose purpose I shall leave for you to judge. 
As the result of our steadfastness, these 
young men and women will not only have a 
complete ballot available but they will also 
have available the names of the candidates. 
This they would not have on the Federal bob- 
tail ballot. They would have voted blindly, 
except for what information as they would 
be able to obtain, for elther the Democratic 
candidate for President, for Senator, and for 
Representative, or the Republican ones, and 
I believe that at one stage of the Senate dis- 
cussion of the bill it was also provided they 
could vote for Progressive or Socialist can- 
didates without knowing who they were, 
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This was an entirely unconstitutional 
Proposition that was put up to us, and it 
is seldom that Members of Congress have 
been subjected to such a campaign of abuse 
and hate. This is something, however, that 
collectively we have become accustomed to. 
Your legislative body is still in existence in 
Washington, and it is still serving you. 

Frankly I can't imagine anything more un- 
sound and un-American than the implica- 
tion of the bobtail ballot—that the Gover- 
nors of your State are of no importance; not 
of enough importance for those who are 
fighting for us, to be concerned about. We 
are all aware, of course, that this has been 
the trend in our country for the past 11 
years. We know of the efforts to make our 
State officials but puppets of the vast political 
autecracy in Washington. And we know of 
the degree of success which was met. We 
know that the Washington Government has 
become so contemptuous of State's officials 
that it does not consider it important that 
they be voted upon. 

But, fellow citizens, we can thank our 
stars that this trend has been arrested. Just 
as you have seen ‘a rejuvenation of our 
Congress, you have seen a rejuyenation of 
your State governments.. Able, high-minded 
men have come to take the places of those 
who shunned their responsibilities and to the 
extent that they have, more orderliness has 
come into our affairs. 

State Governors, in the estimation of Con- 
gress, are all important. I want to say to you 
that in their ability, in their sense of honor 
and their sense of duty largely lies our salva- 
tion. It is for these gentlemen to take back 
the responsibilities that are theirs. In that 
way largely lies the solution of our problems. 
Continued unloading of them on the bureau- 
cracy of Washington will bring us immeasur- 
able grief; it will bring us disaster, 

Never in our history, fellow Americans, has 
the caliber of our Governors, our other State 
Officials, been of such vital concern to us. 
And that being the case we intend to see that 
those in the uniform have an opportunity to 
say who they shall be. 

All sorts of rumors have been afloat in 
Washington as to the underlying purposes 
of the so-called bobtail ballot. There have 
been rumors that it was designed to help this 
candidate or that candidate. Maybe so. 
Those of us who have supported the full 
ballot have had just one purpose in mind. 
And that purpose is that regardless of what 
the armed forces might, individually or col- 
lectively, do with their ballot, they are en- 
titled to it—entitled to a full ballot, The 
idea of a restricted franchise is something 
new to us in a Republic. But we have seen 
many things new in recent years and we have 
come to expect most anything. 

What has taken place here is a justification 
of our legislative processes. Out of the maze 
of propaganda, the false charges, the delib- 
erate effort to confuse, a clarity has come. 
I doubt that I have ever heard so important 
& subject so mistreated in the press and on 
the radio. But the majority of the Members 
of Congress were not stampeded. And now 
light is beginning to prevail. 

We were falsely charged with trying to deny 
these young men and women the opportunity 
to vote.. In a recent message to Congress 
which was broadcast to the service men and 
women overseas, we were charged with trying 
to impose a fraud. I leave it to you to judge 
the purpose of a statement by such high au- 
thority that this country’s legislative body, 
composed of men and women elected by you, 
made up of men and women who have sons 
and daughters in the armed forces just the 
same as other parents, men and women whose 
sons have died in action on our farflung fight- 
ing fronts. I leave it to you to judge the 
purpose of a charge that this body would 
impose a fraud on the American people. 
There are 531 of us. We have the human 
frailties and the strengths- of the American 


people. We have the responsibilities of the 
country as a whole. Our individual judg- 
ments are often wrong, but seldom is our 
collective judgment. When that errs then 
the people as a whole have erred because we 
are the composite of them. On this soldiers’ 
vote legislation the bill passed the House by 
a vote of 328 yeas, 69 nays. 

Some day this war will be over and those 
young men and women out there carrying the 
torch of liberty will return to their homes— 
those of them who have not paid the su- 
preme sacrifice. They will return to take up 
their lives. And they want to take them up 
under the democratic processes which they 
went away to defend. They have a right to 
say who their officials are—their State and 
county officials, not just who is their Presi- 
dent, their Senator, or their Representative. 

Furthermore, they will know just exactly 
whom they are voting for under the full State 
ballot. The candidate’s name will be right 
there on the ballot for them to see. It will 
be a secret ballot just as that which we at 
home will have. 

In passing, I might say that the conferees 
between the House and the Senate handling 
the soldier-vote question are in a deadlock. 
What the outcome may be I cannot say. 
There is still a determined effort on the part 
of some to put across some form of a bobtail 
ballot. But I am sure that in the end right 
will prevail. 

I insist the men and women in the service 
must be given the opportunity to vote. Every 
man and woman ought to be given an oppor- 
tunity to vote for a complete State and Na- 
tional ticket. Legislation must be within 
the borders of the Constitution, and the 
States, we have been assured, will put their 
voting machinery in order so that every serv- 
ice man and woman will be enabled to vote 
and have his vote legal when it is returned. 

In conclusion, I want to say that I sin- 
cerely hope this war will scon be over and 
that we, on our knees, can offer profound 
thanks to God who gave us these great vic- 
tories and to the men and women in the 
service who paid for them with their time and 
lives. In the interim let us remember “eter- 
nal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 


Washington and Our Present-Day 


Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 21 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on the subject “Washington and Our 
Present-Day Problems,” broadcast by me 
over Wisconsin radio stations last Satur- 
day. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


By honoring today the memory of George 
Washington we honor ourselves and 
strengthen ourselves to meet the problems 
of the present and the future. 

Why should the commemoration of the 
birth of Washington bring about such a re- 
sult? Because in contemplating the life of 
the Father of our Country we drink in those 
noble characteristics of mind which he pos- 
sessed, His love of God, of truth, of country, 


his unselfishness, become our own. Human 
greatness is not a matter of glitter. It is a 


matter of who best serves God and his fel- 
lows with a humble and contrite heart. 

Washington—first in war, first in peace, 
first in the hearts of his countrymen, with 
other great men of his age—Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Thomas Jefferson, Alexander Hamilton, 
Thomas Paine, Madison, and the Adamses— 
were in the flesh, fallible men, like each of 
us. But Washington towers above them all. 
In the midst of the environment of the age 
in which he lived he met and solved, as the 
leader of men, the problems of his day, using 
such gifts and limited facilities as were at 
his command. He was not a creature of 
vanity, He cared more for the common weal 
than for his own personal gain. 

We must realize that Washington not only 
staked what was in his day a great fortune, 
but that he staked his head when he re- 
volted against Britain for principle’s sake. 
He joined with his fellow countrymen and 
pledged his life, his fortune, and his sacred 
honor, so that what they thought was best 
for America and Americans would come to 
pass. 

Compared with the average school boy of to- 
day, he was indeed limited in worldly knowl- 
edge and outlook. The world had not been 
contracted as it has in these latter days. 
But he lived in a day when great ideas were 
being born. He felt and recognized the value 
of those ideas. Great impulses rose in his 
mind, 

The story of his life is the heritage of every 
American schoolboy. He was industrious, 
thrifty, courageous. After America had won 
through to victory and peace with Britain, 
Washington returned to his lordly acres and 
home at Mount Vernon, that lovely estate we 
all never tire of visiting. But up ahead cf 
him were the days which were to test men’s 
souls, and what is more, to test their vision. 
He had proved himself great as a general and 
war strategist. He was now to prove himself 
greater still as one who could see beyond the 
borders of Virginia, his native State, and en- 
compass in his vision and in his deeds, the 
formation of a more perfect union for the 
thirteen embryonic States. 

Such men as Patrick Henry and many of 
his other associates, differed with him; but 
again he persevered; he carried on.. To un- 
derstand the bigness and the capacity of this 
man, we have to imagine ourselves back in 
the period in which he lived. Thirteen colo- 
nies they were, independent nations having 
their own currency and tariff barriers. Travel 
from Mount Vernon to New York was farther 
in time than the circumnavigation of the 
globe isnow. While the Colonies had fought 
for independence and found in the Revolu- 
tion a basis for unity, they were fast becom- 
ing separate and distinct political units, 
There were many ancient rivalries among 
them. 

Then it was this God-directed man, and 
others, instigated those steps which resulted 
in the Constitution, making this one Nation 
indivisible. 

In these few words we have shown the re- 
sults, but it is well for us to realize that 
honest men differed about what should be 
done. 

Washington was a man who believed in the 
efficacy of prayer. He sensed that this 
physical unit called man was a finite crea- 
ture, but he also sensed that in the spirit 
he lived and moved in God. So he reached 
up to the Infinite for guidance and direction, 
If ever there was an example of God using 
men for the growth and development of the 
human family, this one fact that Washington 
took the leadership of the Nation toward 
unification of thirteen segments into one 
whole is that example. If this had not been 
done, it doesn’t take much imagination to 
see that we on this continent would have 
been another boiling pot for war and revo- 
lution—another festering Europe. 
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We have just celebrated a few days previ- 
ous the birthday of Abraham Lincoln. He 
too sensed that need of oneness for the 
Nation. If he, when men like Horace Greeley 
and others said, “Let the South go,” had not 
insisted on one nation, then the handiwork 
of Washington and his comrades would have 
been undone. “God works in mysterious 
Ways His wonders to perform.” ‘Yet God only 
works through the hearts, the minds, and 
the hands of men, his servants. 

In this particular period, when the world 
has again taken up the sword to fight for 
political, economic, and religious freedom— 
things for which Washington staked his all— 
it is well for us to turn briefly to some of 
the ideas for which this man stood. 

We believe, with Washington, that there 
are universal laws which make for harmony 
in the individual and harmony in the nations 
and in the world. One of these laws is that 
one must love his God with all his heart, 
mind, and soul, and his neighbor as himself. 
If one indulges in the antithesis of that, 
and loves himself and hates his God and hates 
his fellow men, then the door is locked to 
those beneficent forces which make for the 
growth and development of the race. It is 
my belief that only as man makes contact 
with God, or harmonizes his life, his think- 
ing, his deeds, and himself with the Divine— 
only then does the Divine work through the 
individual and the Nation. 

What if Hitler, after he had occupied the 
adjoining countries, had by his acts and 
deeds lived up to the principles of brother- 
hood and love of man, instead of attempting 
to enslave them, and had not attempted to 
force upon the German people themselves a 
new concept of deity, discarding the teach- 
ings of the Carpenter of Nazareth? But, of 
course, Hitler wasn’t fighting for liberty. He 
Was fighting for world conquest. He wasn't 
fighting to make men free. He was fighting 
to establish his boasts that the Germans were 
the master race and all other races slaves. 
Thus God could not work through him be- 
cause he would not work in the ways of God. 

Of course, the persecution of the Jews, the 
Catholics, and the Lutherans by Hitler was 
likewise an antichrist or antigod manifes- 
tation. The killing of his own people who 
disagreed with him, the curtailing of free- 
dom of speech and freedom of the press, the 
wiping out of all organizations which made 
for Christian culture—all these indicate that 
he was not an instrument of the Most High. 

Now, Washington loved his fellow man. 
He didn’t hate the English he fought. He 
himself was of English descent. But he 
sensed, and we are grateful that he did, that 
on this continent a new breed was coming 
into existence—not English, not Polish, not 
German, not Scandinavian or French, but an 
American breed. He sensed that when his 
forebears came to this country (like our own 
forebears) that they dug their roots deep 
down into the soil of America, and became 
something separate and apart from what they 
had been in the old country. They became 
creatures of liberty and freedom, and they 
were destined to light a new flame, which in 
time would burn out the dross of slavery and 
autocracy and hate among and in the na- 
tions. So he took up the sword, but when 
the fight was won, he laid it down and fol- 
lowed the ways of peace. He wanted no 
crown; and when the battle for unity came, 
he took up the sword of the spirit, and when 
he and his associates had accomplished a uni- 
fication of the Thirteen Colonies, he again 
departed for Mount Vernon. 

Washington was a man of faith. Perhaps 
one of the greatest needs of our peopie today 
is a need for faith. No great struggles have 
ever been won by men of little faith, but only 
by men of good courage, willing to risk their 
all. Washington would never have accom- 
plished the freeing of the Colonies and the 
establishment of an independent republic 


based on principles such as no other govern- 
ment had ever been founded upon, if he had 
not had faith, not only in God, but in his 
fellow men and in the future of the country. 
And on what an apparently delicate founda- 
tion that faith rested. Thirteen weak, nio- 
neer States to fight against the greatest 
nation of the world. But with faith, he led 
ragged legions in triumph against the armies 
of a king. 

Such faith and courage as that shames any 
weakness on our part today. We must re- 
member what he said about weakness. He 
said, “There is a rank due to the United 
States among nations which will be with- 
held, if not absolutely lost, by the reputa- 
tion of weakness.” We must be careful to 
see that our country assumes and maintains 
her proper place among the nations of the 
world. 

If we have faith in our future, and the 
courege of cur convictions, we can keep our 
country secure upon the foundation he 
builded so well. We have every potentiality 
for doing so; we are a young, vigorous na- 
tion; we have wealth, inventiveness, many 
successful years of experience in living peace- 
ably with our neighbors of other nationali- 
ties. 

Perhaps most important of all is the fact 
that from Washington's day until this pres- 
ent time, we have been a self-governed peo- 
ple. We are so accustomed to this fact that 
we are apt to forget its significance. These 
United States of America are self-governed 
to a greater degree than any other nation 
on earth. The peoples of Europe, Asia, and 
South America—none of them have the ex- 
perience that our people have in governing 
themselves. The world needs that example 
today as never before, for all the nations 
must live in closer relationship than ever 
before. America stands on the threshhold 
of a great opportunity to teach these peoples 
the art of self-government. 

For that reason, perhaps one of the great- 
est contributions America can make toward 
the advancement of the world today, is to 
keep America American. I mean by that, 
to hold fast to those great principles upon 
which our form of Government is founded; 
for all the world knows that under that 
form of government, the individual citizen 
has enjoyed a greater degree of personal 
freedom than have the citizens of any other 
country on earth. For nearly 200 years, we 
and the preceding generatians, have enjoyed 
in fullest measure the blessing of liberty 
gained for us by Washington and those who 
stood by him in his day. 

Today, the ideas of Washington, which 
have held this Nation on so true a course 
during all the intervening years, are chal- 
lenged in the East and in the West. All the 
material and cultural gains which have been 
made by our country are under assault. We 
are engaged in a struggle, the outcome of 
which will determine whether civilization it- 
self shall survive. On the results of this con- 
flict will depend whether those yet unborn 
shall be born into bondage, ignominy, and 
lifelong suffering, or whether they shall be 
born into a world where human values, spirit- 
ual development, cultural advancement, and 
material comforts may be theirs. I solemnly 
say to you that the destiny of all humanity 
rests upon our efforts now. 

In such times as these, the memory of 
Washington should nerve every American, arm 
and cheer every American heart. Let America 
take heart and be of good courage. It is 
America’s destiny to lead the peacetime 
world which will come after the war toward 
the attainment of those principles and ideals, 
on a global scale, upon which our country 
was founded and has so magnificently pro- 
gressed ever since. America has had the in- 
telligence, the capacity, the ingenuity, and 
the energy to outbuild all her enemies and 
her allies in the instruments of war. If she 
exercises those same qualities in the imple- 
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menting of the peace, she can fulfill that 
destiny. 

Washington said: “Let us impart all the 
blessings we possess, or ask for ourselves, to 
the whole family of mankind.” When he said 
that, he was not thinking of the material re- 
sources of our country. What he had in mind 
were those blessings which we possess by rea- 
son of the new form of government he had 
established, which other peoples do not 
have, or, if they have them, not to the extent 
we do. Having never been without them in 
our generation, we perhaps fail to realize what 
it is to live in a land where they do not exist. 

We can scarcely imagine what it would be 
like to be prohibited from gathering in peace- 
able assembly, as we are at this hour; to be 
prohibited from expressing our ideas, as I do 
at this moment, to now know whether when 
we return to our homes this evening, we 
might find the beloved head of the family 
gone, thrown into prison without cause, and 
perhaps treated with cruelty, and then be 
without a chance for a fair trial. We can 
scarcely imagine not being able to sit in the 
quiet of our homes and read in our daily 
newspapers, not only the latest news from 
all over the world, but the opinions of all 
who wish to express themselves on the ques- 
tions of the day—even to criticizing our own 
Government. ~ 

What a magnanimous thought was Wash- 
ington’s when he said, “Let us impart all the 
blessings we possess, or ask for ourselves, to 
the whole family of mankind” It should be 
America’s highest privilege and joy to fulfill 
such a destiny. 

We are told by the proponents of the “new 
order” that a nation built upon the ideas 
expressed in our Bill of Rights cannot be 
strong. We are told that the idea of indi- 
vidual freedom for man is a foolish notion, 
In the presence of this challenge, the de- 
mocracies of the world must demonstrate 
that freemen, through organized self-gov- 
ernment which they themselves have estab- 
lished, can be stronger than any people who 
have surrendered their personal freedom to 
the dominance of a dictator. 

Jefferson said, “The last hope of human 
liberty in this world rests on us. We ought, 
for so dear a stake, to sacrifice every attach- 
ment and every enmity.” What a challenge! 
Let us strive to be not only the last hope, but 
the best hope of human liberty. 

One more lesson from Washington's life: 
Before we can guide others into the way of 
peace we must be masters of ourselves here 
at home. Washington’s own self-mastery is 
a shining example to us. In most of his un- 
dertakings he was on new ground, with no 
precedents to guide him. Our country today 
is in somewhat that same position, for never 
before have we faced such perplexing prob- 
lems of international relationships as those 
which confront us now. But Washington's 
firmness in holding to his convictions, his 
faith and fortitude, enabled him to blaze the 
trails upon which America has so safely gone 
forward ever since. 

The courage which Washington manifested 
at Valley Forge—and which saved the day 
when others were ready to give up the strug- 
gle, when others doubted that right would 
win through, when quitters were on every 
side—this courage of his kept the Army in- 
tact and lighted a flame which made victory 
possible. Such courage and faith does the 
impossible, casts out discouragement. It is 
the same which our fighting men on all the 
fighting fronts of the world are manifesting. 
It is this same spirit of faith—a conquering 
spirit—which provides strength and suf- 
ciency to meet and overcome all the forces of 
destruction. 

It is my belief that there is no death; that 
while the mortal body may cease function- 
ing something which the Eternal has created 
for eternal purposes—the real man—never 
stops functioning. 
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So I believe today that the spirit of Wash- 
ington hovers over this Nation, to inspire it, 
to enthuse all those who study his life with 
the desire for growth and justice and liberty. 

Thus, in recalling his memory, we honor 
ourselves and rejuvenate ourselves, making 
ourselves fit instruments to gallantly, wisely, 
ane courageously face the present and the 
uture. 


_ Keep America Free 
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HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 21 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, 
Thursday night I had the honor of 
addressing the American people through 
courtesies extended to me by the Mutual 
Broadcasting System in the use of a 
Nation-wide hook-up. The subject of my 
address was Keep America Free. I ask 
that the address be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Good evening, ladies and gentlemen, it is 
my privilege this evening to talk with you 
concerning America, the one country in 
which we should all center our first and most 
profound interest. 

Unfortunately, many of our people today 
seem to be more concerned about what will 
happen to post-war Europe and Asia than 
they are in what will happen to post-war 
America. 

During the course of this war I have 
visited many of our military establishments 
throughout the country. In the camps I saw 
the flower of America, our young manhood in 
uniform, preparing to fight wherever sent. 
Those boys are a part of the millions that we 
are now dispersing, well armed and well 
trained, to theaters of war in every part of 
the world. Under the banner of democracy, 
under the flag of our country, millions of our 
men and women go forth imbued with the 
hope they may be instrumental in preserv- 
ing the American way of life and keeping 
America American. 

Over there—across the Atlantic and in the 
vast reaches of the Pacific at this very hour— 
assault boats loaded with American lads are 
preparing, and others are actually now par- 
ticipating in their greatest adventure, many 
living the last moments of their youthful 
lives. 

While those American heroes carry on over 
there, they expect us here, on the home front, 
to keep faith by preserving for them the free- 
dom for which they themselves are fighting. 
They are counting upon us to preserve Amer- 
ican ideals and to banish from our shores the 
ideologies of crackpot, long-haired bureau- 
crats who infest cur Capital. There are many 
alien Communists teday who are actually 
participating in the administration of our 
country. In this connection you will be in- 
terested to learn that since the beginning of 
the present war in Europe, September 1939, 
more than 600,000 aliens of all classes have 
been admitted to the United States from 
foreign countries, amongst whom are several 
hundred thousand who entered this country 
as temporary visitors. I protest these ad- 
missions. I criticize the admission of more 


than half a million aliens to this country 
since war began, at a time when we are send- 
ing our sons to their lands to fight their bat- 
tles. While our men are on foreign shores, 
in uniform, in more than 70 different places 
throughout the world, those for whom they 
fight leave their battle zones; desert their 
own national interests, and come to America 
to bask in the sunshine of safety and pros- 
perity. We should stop all immigration now. 
Stop the influx of thousands of aliens—many 
of whom are admitted on temporary permits, 
but once here will never leave. They will 
remain here to take the jobs that we should 
hold for our own American heroes who will 
need them when they return. 

While our men fight and bleed and die on 
foreign soil for the nations of the world, here 
at home there is constant bickering in every 
department of the Government. Bickering 
even amongst our Cabinet members, It 
would appear that many in high positions 
in this Government are more interested in 
their own personal glorification than they 
are in the welfare of the Nation. The Amer- 
ican people are sick and tired of all this mud- 
dling and these contradictory statements. Is 
it any wonder that the people are confused? 

On the home front there has been such 
maladministration of manpower that mil- 
lions of pounds of foodstuffs so sorely needed 
have spoiled and rotted in the open fields. 
Know-it-all theorists, many of whom never 
saw a farm, prevented and delayed the man- 
ufacture of essential farm machinery and 
parts—and Government fuel dictators who 
failed to recognize the farmers’ need for gas 
with which to get his products to the markets 
have contributed to the critical food situa- 
tion. 

We have to clean house and clean house 
now by getting rid of those wishy-washy, zig- 
zagging, pop-eyed pinks, reds, and Commu- 
nists in high position, bureaucrats galore, 
who are attempting to destroy here the very 
things for which our boys are fighting in 
every part of the world. 

Prior to Pearl Harbor the one main ques- 
tion before the American people was isola- 
tionism versus interventionism. Those of 


us who opposed the lifting of the arms em- 


bargo, opposed the repeal of the neutrality 
laws, opposed sending of American soldiers 
outside of continental United States, and 
opposed the lend-lease-give act, knew that 
they were all steps toward war. We were the 
so-called isolationists. The interventionists 
who favored these afore-mentioned steps de- 
clared that they were all steps away from 
war. The interventionists won. We are at 
war. 

The question of the hour and the burning 
question of 1944 is nationalism versus inter- 
nationalism, or Americanism versus glo- 
baloneyism. Either with the war ended or 
still in progress next year or the years to 
follow there will, it seems to me, be only one 
major question with respect to our foreign 
relations. The question: Is the United 
States to remain an independent nation with 
its Stars and Stripes as its symbol of the 
“four freedoms,” or will it be internationalized 
and made merely a part of a world govern- 
ment? A mere 135 million people participat- 
ing as a minority in a world government com- 
posed of a population of 2 billion? 

There are those who are deliberately taking 
advantage of these dreadful hours to ad- 
vance their own selfish interests and to carry 
out their own schemes, and theories. Even a 
Supreme Court Justice of the United States 
is advocating that we become a part of a 
world state—Union Now—thus giving up our 
sovereignty. To all of these international 
plans I am opposed. These proposals have 
gone so far that it is now proposed by some 
internationalists that the Star-Spangled 
Banner be merged into a United Nations fiag. 

As to peace, we all seek peace, world peace, 
eternal peace, and to secure that peace we are 
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willing to cooperate with all the nations of 
the world. However, it seems to me, that the 
best we can possibly hope for as a result of 
these wars is that a revival of common sense 
will be forthcoming. As for peace, we of the 
Western Hemisphere may assure ourselves of 
it by building a system of hemispheric de- 
fenses in cooperation with our sister republics 
of Central America to the south, and Canada 
to the north, so strong that no foreign ag- 
gressor or any conceivable combination of 
foreign aggressors will ever dare contemplate 
a military or economic invasion of our part of 
the world. 

Yes, today the burning question of the hour 
is nationalism versus internationalism, What 
is nationalism? Nationalism is the law of 
self-preservatlon nationally applied. There- 
fore, being interested in the preservation of 
the Constitution of the United States and 
the welfare of America, Iam proud to declare 
to you that I am for America first; that I am 
an American nationalist—one whose first in- 
terest is the security and welfare of his own 
Nation. 

War or no war, the time has arrived when 
the citizens of the United States, native- 
born or naturalized, should look after the in- 
terests of their own country and conserve, 
protect, and guard well here at home the 
“four freedoms” for which we are fighting in 
every part of the world. 

I, like millions of others, am sick and tired 
of ail this smearing of Americans who speak 
out in the interest of their country. What 
we need today is a showdown between the 
world-do-gooders, save-the-world interna- 


.tionalists, and real, genuine Americans who 


are interested firstly in the preservation of 
their own country. We need candidates for 
public offices who have the courage of their 
convictions and are not afraid to give utter- 
ance to those convictions in clear and deci- 
sive words—American leaders of integrity 
who will deliver us from this mess of “one- 
world” globaloney nonsense that is leading 
us to bankruptcy, socialism, and destruction. 

As chairman of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate, the very 
nature of my work compels me to think of 
your sons, your daughters, brothers, and loved 
ones, who are in the armed forces. I want 
you to know that we in Washington are not 
all bureaucrats. I want you to look upon 
me as a true friend of real Americans (native 
born or naturalized) who is not ashamed to 
put America first in war and in peace. In 
short, I believe that we should never fail to 
be the good Samaritan with all neighborly 
nations, but I do not believe that we should 
endanger our national or international se- 
curity or bankrupt our Treasury by playing 
Santa Claus to the whole wide world. 

You say, “Yes, but what canI do?” In the 
first place, you can write me a letter and tell 
me exactly how you feel about things. Your 
letter will be treated with great confidence, 
and no matter how humble, unknown or poor 
you may be, or high your position in life, 
feel free to say anything which you think 
is for the good of our country. 

The first thing I will do in response to 
your letter will be to send you a copy of this 
address, and from time to time I will send you 
important information which you need con- 
cerning affairs in Washington. 

Don't worry about my address. Just write 
United States Senator Bon REYNOLDS, Wash- 
ington, D. C. I repeat—just address your 
letter: Senator Bos REYNOLDS, Washington, 
D. C.—and I will send you a copy of this 
address and keep you in touch with affairs 
in our National Capital. 

Let’s stand together under the slogan, 
“America first in war—America first in peace,” 
for was it not spoken well of the Father of 
Our Country when it was said he was “First 
in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts 
of his countrymen.” 
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HON. CHARLES 0. ANDREWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 21 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr, ANDREWS. Mr. President, in 
common with others who are concerned 
with the future of the sugar industry, I 
‘am intensely interested in the program 
of the Sugar Research Foundation, which 
is supported by virtually all cane and 
beet producers and refiners. In coopera- 
tion with the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, the foundation has em- 
barked on a large-scale sugar research 
program. By providing facts to answer 
every challenge to the use of sugar, it 
will undoubtedly destroy the arguments 
of those endeavoring to kill our markets 
for sugar. 

There has come to my attention an 
article on the Sugar Research Founda- 
tion program in the Wall Street Journal. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SUGAR: THE UNKNowN—INDUsTRY BACKS 
SCIENCE To FIND CHEMICAL USES FOR SUR- 
PLUS PropucTIOoN—Hopes To SUBSTITUTE 
BROADER MARKETS FOR CLUMSY CARTEL CON- 
TROLS OF PRE-WAR YEARS—SETS Up RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION 

(By Sydney B. Self) 

The sugar industry is substituting the re- 
search man’s test tube for the production 
controls of a cartel system in its search for 
stable markets. 

For 25 years the industry, including its 
billion-dollar American-owned segment, has 
been plagued by the fact that with very little 
effort it is able to grow and process far more 
sugar than the world has ever shown any 
ability to buy at a profitable price. The 
American industry, believing the answer may 
be found in development of nonfood mar- 
kets, has commissioned top-ranking chemists 
to explore new uses for its product. The aim 
is to give sugar the profitable dual role of 
basic industrial raw material and basic food. 

To implement this program, the sugar re- 
search foundation has been formed with the 
backing of 25 big cane and beet refiners and 
the whole list of Puerto Rican and Hawaiian 
producers, 

The foundation has been bountifully un- 
derwritten; its first project is a $125,000 grant 
to the Massachusetis Institute of Technology 
to finance a laboratory exploration of sugar’s 
organic chemistry. Research projects of simi- 
lar magnitude are being arranged with other 
universities, and will be announced within 
the next few months. This test-tube mo- 
bilization constitutes the first broad, scien- 
tific examination of a material which was first 
introduced to Europe by the Crusaders. 

TWO RELATED AIMS 
The research program has two related aims: 


(1) To uncover sugar's real function in the 
diet in the light of many recent discoveries 


in the field of vitamins and nutrition; (2) 


to develop chemical uses which will go a long 
way toward easing the industry's worry about 
surpluses and export (in effect, production) 


controls of the type exercised before the war 
by the now moribund International Sugar 
Committee, 

No one within the industry will hazard a 
guess as to what all this test-tubing will de- 
velop. They do think that the basic com- 
position of sugar gives it the earmarks of a 
promising raw material for the chemist. 

There are lots of “sugars.” The product 
obtained from cane and beets is “sucrose.” 
Its chemical formula is C, H. On. which 
simply means it is a carbohydrate composed 
of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. These are 
the building blocks of most organic chemi- 
cals; thus sugar, like the multiuseful coal tar 
and petroleum, has the potentialities of con- 
version into a variety of useful chemical prod- 
ucts. Sugar also has the advantage of being 
relatively cheap and, from the chemist's point 
of view, one of the purest materials available 
in bulk for synthesis. 

SUGAR AS A RAW MATERIAL 

Sugar already has achieved a limited use- 
fulness as a chemical raw material which 
may point the way to expanded markets. 
Aside from being a basis for alcohol, it is 
used to produce such solvents for lacquers 
and finishes as butanol and acetone. The 
notable drug, penicillin, and a wide range of 
important organic acids, still comparatively 
new to industry and medicine, are made by 
mold or bacteria acting chemically on mo- 
lasses or a sugar syrup. The largest produc- 
tion of citric acid, widely employed in phar- 
maceuticals, results from a process of sugar 
fermentation. 

But so far the micro-organisms have been 
able to do things chemically to sugar which 
are still beyond the powers of the human 
laboratory worker, The sugar molecule is 
hard to handle and one task confronting re- 
search men is to so change its nature as to 
give a new chemical starting point for this 
sensitive combination of hydrogen, carbon, 
and oxygen. 

Laboratory technicians have made a start 
by developing a process known as controlled 
oxidation. In nontechnical language this 
means the use of mild substances that act 
to change the sugar molecules without burn- 
ing them up as would the acids and heat 
generally employed in chemical processes. 
This controlled oxidation technique has been 
a laboratory success; among other things, it 
has resulted in a base for making vitamin C, 
ascorbic acid. The question now to be solved 
is whether the delicate laboratory touch can 
be adapted to large-scale commercial pro- 
duction. 

SUGAR AS A PLASTIC 


Research men are particularly interested in 
sugar's potential role in the feld of plastics. 
They have the idea of obtaining from sugar 
the combination of atoms called the hydroxyl 
group, which is found in glycerin. This 
group is basic in the manufacture of alkyd 
resins which, in turn, are used in making the 
special paints that now are monopolized by 
such armaments as warships and tanks. 

As for molasses, the chemist sees this 
product of the sugar process as another im- 
portant and all but unexplored field. Molasses 
is a highly complex mixture of substances. 
Among other things it contains generous 
amounts of the vitamin biotin, essential to 
the growth of yeast, and also other vitamins. 

Some molasses, it has been discovered, be- 
haves better than other types in fermenta- 
tion operations. This has led to the supposi- 
tion that ingredients are present which may 
poison certain molds. Removal of these hos- 
tile elements, the chemists think, might open 
the way to the use of molasses in manufac- 
turing new fermentation products. 


SUGAR AS A FOOD 
The other side of the sugar industry’s re- 


search program will deal with an exploration 
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of the mysteries of sugar's dietary role. For 
one thing, the industry is disturbed by the 
aggressive campaigns of other food processors, 
notably the flour industry, which has its vita- 
min enrichment program in full swing. 
Sugar people fear that by emphasizing the 
value of cereal foods some shadow may have 
been cast on their product. 

The industry's position is that there are 
few real facts on which to base either blame 
or praise of sugar as a food. 

One problem that will receive attention 
is the need for sugar to correct semistarva- 
tion diets in Nazi-occupied Europe. Re- 
searchers recall the old saying among doc- 
tors that “fats burn in the fires of carbo- 
hydrates,” which means that sugar is essen- 
tial to the proper utilization of body fat. 

Nutrition experts here say it is likely that 
in the poorest-fed areas of Europe there is 
apt to develop ketosis, a disease in which the 
muscles slowly waste away, the victim be- 
comes lethargic, lapses into a coma, and 
eventually dies if the poisoning which caused 
it reaches an advanced stage. This happens 
sometimes to sailors more than half-starved 
from being long adrift in lifeboats. 

It’s ketosis that does the damage in dia- 
betes. Research has shown that’ the liver 
“burns” (chemically changes) both sugars 
and fats. From the fats are made chemicals 
called ketones, one example of which is ace- 
tone, the solvent now used in making rayon 
and explosives. Normally these ketones cir- 
culate around the body and are converted 
into energy. But if there is no sugar for the 
liver to work on, it consumes reserve fats in 
the body and makes excess ketones which the 
body can’t use; these accumulate in the blood 
causing a sort of solvent poisoning. That's 
what happens to sufferers of diabetes because 
they are unable to assimilate sugar. 


SUFFER FROM MILD KETOSIS 


A milder form of this condition is what 
starved people of Europe are up against, 
Therefore, there may be large demands for 
sugar for shipments to Europe to offset this 
condition in areas suffering from German 
domination. An indication of this value of 
sugar under emergency conditions is shown 
by the fact that some lifeboat rations contain 
about 85 percent sugar, plus some fats and 
proteins. 

Something else the Sugar Foundation plans 
to study is: What’s the relation of thiamine 
to sugar and nutrition? This B vitamin 
serves as a catalyst (that which causes a 
chemical reaction without itself being 
changed) for the proper assimilation of sugar. 
One of the curious things that has been 
tracked down is the fact that thiamine is 
synthesized by the bacteria in the intestines 
of some people tested for vitamin defici- 
encies. It makes the researchers wonder 
about the need for feeding vitamins to peo- 
ple and whether they ought not be fed ma- 
terials to help the body build its own 
vitamins. 

The Foundation plans to try to find 
whether the average American is actually de- 
ficient in thiamine and if possible what the 
basic requirements are. It might be found 
advisable to fortify sugar with this vitamin. 

The sugar makers want to know more 
about the real role played by these intestinal 
bacteria in vitamin making, what vitamins 
are needed for sugar metabolism (assimila- 
tion) and the effect of different diets on the 
production of vitamins by bacteria within the 
body. 

They also want to know more about the 
relative values of the various sugars—corn 
sugar for example—and of the starches, 
They want to find out whether it is true that 
sugar causes tooth decay and what high sugar 
diets do to animals and to human beings in 
affecting disease resistance, longevity, and 
general activity. 
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Address by Hon. Joseph F. Guffey, of 
Pennsylvania, to Polish-American Citi- 
zens’ League 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 21 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, my 
friend and colleague, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrey] yesterday, 
February 20, delivered an interesting ad- 
dress at the twenty-third annual ban- 
quet of the Polish-American Citizens’ 
League of Pennsylvania, at the Adelphia 
Hotel in Philadelphia. The address was 
on a subject in which we are all interest- 
ed, and I am sure it has an appeal to a 
much wider audience than the one which 
was present in person on the occasion 
referred to. Therefore I ask unanimous 
consent that the address be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tonight I should like to discuss briefly the 

subject of the relations between the Polish 
republic and the Democrate Party. Since 
I am speaking to you, not only as your Sen- 
ator but as a member of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, I shall have to speak 
somewhat less freely than is in my heart to 
speak. But as you are Polish by ancestry, 
and Americans by citizenship, I feel sure that 
you will guess at those things which I must 
leave unsaid. 
In 1918, when Woodrow Wilson formulated 
his Fourteen Points, he stressed that peace 
in Europe would not be possible unless an 
independent Poland should be constituted 
with a secure outlet to the sea. That pledge 
was the diplomatic beginning of the Polish 
republic which rose from the ashes of parti- 
tioned Poland a century and a half after the 
crime of the 3 empires—Austria, Prussia and 
Russia—had sought to wipe Poland from the 
atlas. 

At the Peace Conference, when the fron- 
tiers of Poland were discussed, President Wil- 
son refused to give American endorsement to 
the contemplated Polish-Russian frontier, 
lying far to the east of what his experts told 
him was the true ethnographic frontier of 
the Polish people. I state this as a fact, 
because it is a fact, that Woodrow Wilson, 
the best friend that the Poles have ever had 
in modern times, refused to encourage the 
desire of the Polish government to assert 
sovereignty over the regions of Eastern Po- 
land which are now in dispute. The British 
and the French governments—particularly 
the French government—on the ‘other hand, 
encouraged Poland to take what she could 
get after the Polish-Russian War of 1919- 
1920 and the miracle of the Vistula which 
saved Warsaw from the Red army in 1920. 
At that time, as you know, there was much 
talk of a Cordon Sanitaire to fence the Soviet 
Union off from Europe. Whether this was 
a good idea it is not for me to say; at any 
rate, it suited the mood of the times and ib 
stood for nearly 20 years—a whole human 
generation, 

As to the present situation and the dip- 
lomatic question over the post-war fron- 
tiers of Poland, it is not for me to say. The 
Soviet Union is this country’s ally and a 
lifetime of politics has taught me that it is 


always best to assume that a man’s or a na- 
tion’s word is good until events prove other- 
wise. It seems to me the part of wisdom and 
good faith to give full value to the Soviet 
intentions in this regard. 

However, I also remember that free Po- 
land is America’s ally in this war against 
totalitarian tyranny and I am also enough 
of a practical politician to value an ally not 
only for the strength but for the spirit which 
he brings. Poland, whose so-called govern- 
ment in exile at London is the only legally 
acknowledged representative, is fighting 
alongside of England, America, and the Soviet 
Union for the defeat of the Nazi tyranny 
and the reconstitution of a free and warless 
Europe. 

I refuse to accept that materialistic doc- 
trine that right is measured by might and 
that the claims of any one nation for justice 
can be measured only by the number of 
military divisions, warships, and aircraft 
that that nation can bring to battle. I am 
sure that our great democratic Secretary of 
State, Cordell Hull, spoke not only for me 
but for every American when he publicly 
responded to the request of the Polish Gov- 
ernment for mediation in the boundary 
dispute with the Soviet Union. It is true 
that this country, unlike England, did not 
guarantee the Polish boundaries of 1939 but 
it is also true that this country does not 
believe that a lasting solution of such dis- 
putes can be obtained by the unilateral de- 
cision of the stronger nation or the will of 
the most powerful army. 

What I see clearly is this: Poland is more 
than a nation. It is an idea, a civilization, 
a faith. I do not hold with the old cordon- 
sanitaire idea so dear to men like Clemenceau 
and Lord Curzon. But I see that Poland, 
however constituted. has a destiny in the life 
of Europe and the world which is superior 
to many narrow technical arguments. The 
Poles are, in fact, the bridge between Europe 
and Asia—a Slavic people, Catholic in reli- 
gion, proud of their race and their nation- 
hood, seeking the right to live their own life, 
regardless of the nationalistic convenience of 


, their powerful neighbors. Poland is a nation 


without strong national frontiers and hence 
every Pole tends to become his own frontier. 
That has been Poland’s history since the 
dawn of European history, and that will, in 
my judgment, be Poland’s history in the 
generations to come. 

Speaking to you, who are not only Polish 
by race but are Americans by citizenship, this 
should be a source of particular pride, for 
America, too, is a great idea—the idea of 
human brotherhood and equal citizenship, 
without reference to race, creed, color, or 
previous condition of servitude. We are now 
engaged in a great struggle to expand our 
franchise and, in addition to the historic 
freedoms, we have decreed that conditions of 
sex shall not disenfranchise an American and 
are striving to add the thought that neither 
poverty nor military service shall be deemed 
to disqualify an American from the right to 
vote. That is why the Poles have always 
seemed to belong in America and, above all, 
to belong in the party of human rights and 
human dignity as against property rights and 
corporate privilege. Here in America—“ the 
last best hope of earth”—it has twice within 
@ generation been our privilege and duty to 
fight to expand the frontiers of freedom. 

Your boys, your husbands, your brothers 
are today fighting in every part of the world, 
as Americans, against the world-wide Axis 
conspiracy against human dignity and hu- 
man freedom. Here, it seems to me, is the 
best guaranty that free Poland will rise once 
more from the Nazi tyranny and eastern 
darkness to resume its place as one of the 
heirs and executors of world freedom in the 
post-war world. For Poland is indissolubly 
linked to western freedom, to western civili- 
zation, and to Christendom, and cannot be 
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ignored, wronged, or suppressed in the estab- 
lishment of a lasting peace. 

And here, according to my personal belief, 
is where Poles can best serve Poland—by re- 
membering that the real fury which fell on 
their country came from Nazi Germany, from 
the Wehrmacht, which cut the Polish troops 
to bloody ribbons, from the Luftwaffe, which 
bombed Warsaw and other Polish cities to 
smoking ruins, from the Gestapo and Nazi 
commissars, which set up the concentration 
camps, which sent Polish girls to German 
Army brothels or to the select stud farms 
established by the so-called master race, and 
which have made Poland the grave of mil- 
lions of Polish citizens. 

I earnestly urge you, Americans of Polish 
ancestry, to remember these things when you 
are tempted to protest about your pre-war 
frontiers and the unreasonableness of allies. 
Allies are always unreasonable, I know, but 
we should always remember that we, too, are 
allies, and doubtless seem unreasonable to 
other nations. In the last analysis, it is a 
matter of having faith in one's self and in 
keeping that faith. On this, and this alone, 
depends the destiny of nations. There is no 
people more worthy of that faith than the 
Poles, and no nation whose future has been 
more deeply consecrated than has the Poland 
which has lived through the passion, the 
death, and the resurrection of a race which 
could never be held down by knout, bayonet, 
tank, or police spy. 


Ceiling Price on Hogs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 21, 1944 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I insert in 
the Appendix of the Recor a letter from 
Mr. W. F. Timm, of Big Spring, Nebr. 

This letter states in a vivid manner the 
difficulties which confront the growing 
and the marketing of hogs. It does seem 
that the farmer is always taking the 
short end of the economic stick. Here is 
a man who was forced to sacrifice $62.97 
on 21 head of hogs simply because the 
ruling for the marketing of hogs per- 
mits this type of treatment. 

Unless the farmer can be guaranteed 
a fair profit for his hogs certainly there 
will be fewer hogs raised. 

Bic SPRINGS, NEBR., February 14, 1944. 
Hon. A. L. MILLER. 

Dear Sm: Just want to tell you how the 
ceiling on hogs is working. I took 37 head 
to Denver last week, and this is the way 
they do us at the markets: 

All hogs averaged 228 pounds. They took 
out 15 that weighed 246, gave me the price 
of $13.75; then the other 21 hogs weighed 
199 pounds; for these they only gave me $12. 
They could have taken out 3 head and all the 
rest would have weighed over the 200, and 
they were all well finished, too, even the 
3 smaller ones. They are getting by with it, 
too, with everybody. Several of my neigh- 
bors got the same treatment. It does look 
that if we are to be guaranteed farmers’ 
prices why don’t they make it stick? When- 
ever a hog weighs 200 or over, make them pay 
the floor at least. 

We can’t feed hogs at 12 cents with the 
grain as high as it is. Corn, $1.20; barley, 
$1.05; rye, $1.05. 
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They have asked us to raise the hogs and 
then let us lose money on them, In the 
Corn Belt they possibly can do it cheaper 
than we. We haven’t been raising as many 
hogs and are not as well equipped as they. 
Most farmers are patriotic enough to raise 
the hogs, even if we have to lose on them. 
I'm not complaining of the $13.75. That is 

enough, but the buyer gets too many 
at $12. It cost about 60 cents per hundred 
to get them to market, which leaves us $11.40 
to $13.15. 

Can anything be done to stop the buyer 
from stealing $1.75 per hundred on our 200- 
pound hogs? 

We could buy lots more bonds if we got 
the other $1.75 on the 21 head of mine on 
which they took off $62.97. 

Please, what is possible? 

Yours very truly, 
W. F. TIMM. 


Candidate Roosevelt and the Veterans of 
America’s Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 21, 1944 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, is it not 
strange that Mr. Roosevelt should sud- 
denly turn friend of the veteran, now 
wanting to give them the vote, and open 
the coffers of the Treasury to them? 
Why does he do it? He knows that he 
is now licked unless he can get the sol- 
diers’ vote, so he is trying to deceive 
them by making them believe that he is 
their lifelong friend. He is the same 
Roosevelt who told the soldiers at their 
Legion convention in Chicago a few years 
ago that no soldier in uniform deserved 
more consideration than any ordinary 
citizen. He is the same Roosevelt who, in 
the first year of his first term, 1933, 
forced through the so-called economy bill 
that cut off the compensation and pen- 
sions of thousands of veterans of the 
First World War, men who have never 
been put back on the rolls and who are 
now in dire need. He is the same Roose- 
velt who has invariably vetoed every pri- 
vate pension bill which Members of Con- 
gress succeeded in getting through both 
Houses. He has vetoed a score of my 
own, until the Senate no longer will pass 
those which get through the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not afraid of the sol- 
dier vote in this election. They are the 
boys whom Mr. Roosevelt promised in the 
last campaign that he would never send 
to fight on foreign soil. We all want the 
soldiers to vote, but we want them to vote 
a legal ballot in the constitutional man- 
ner which will allow them to vote for 
State and county as well as for Federal 
officers. Of course, the young men in our 
present Army have never known any 
President other than F. D. R., but enough 
of them have fathers who served in the 
last war and will advise them just how 
good a friend Delano has been to the 
veterans. Just to keep the record 
straight, I include a little memorandum 
on Candidate Roosevelt and the veterans 


of America’s wars, prepared, published, 
and distributed by the Republican Sery- 
ice League of Jackson County, Mo. Any 
Democratic Service League could give our 
people the same factual information. 
The soldiers should certainly have it be- 
fore casting their ballots this fall. 


CANDIDATE ROOSEVELT AND THE VETERANS OF 
AMERICA’S WARS 


For 10 years Candidate (Fourth Term) 
Roosevelt (on the record) has opposed vet- 
erans’ legislation. 

The first Roosevelt Congress convened on 
March 9, 1933; March 10, 1933, Roosevelt sent 
his economy message to Congress in the 
shape of Public, No. 2, Seventy-fifth Congress. 
Congressman Wooprum of Virginia, Demo- 
cratic chairman, described this bill as follows: 

“This bill was framed by the President 
(Roosevelt); he knows its every paragraph; 
its every provision.” 

The effects of this Roosevelt economy bill 
were: 

1. Changed the word “compensation” for 
wounded veterans to “pensions.” 

2. “Compensation” for veterans perma- 
nently crippled by battle wounds were re- 
duced 20 percent. 

8. Fifty-five thousand combat casualty 
cases were abolished. 

4. Civil War veterans and widows were 
reduced 10 percent. 

5. Four hundred and fifty million dollars 
was taken from the veterans of all wars. 

6. Monthly service-connected pensions 
were cut from $43.54 to $23.95 in the name of 
economy. 

7. Allowances to 154,848 service-connected 
veterans were disallowed. 

8. Fifty-five percent of Spanish-American 
veterans were abolished and the balance re- 
duced 10 percent (in the name of economy). 

9. All presumptive cases were wiped out. 

10, The $100 burial allowance was elim- 
inated. 

However, Roosevelt did allow the dead vet- 
eran’s parents to receive at the veteran’s 
burial the American flag. 

This Roosevelt Economy Bill also attempted 
to abrogate outright 616,069 war risk insur- 
ance policies, plus the 20,000 pending claims. 

However, the Supreme Court of the United 
States (the nine old men) unanimously de- 
clared this insurance provision void as viola- 
tive of the Fifth Amendment. Query: What 
would the present slap-happy Supreme Court 
have done? This unanimous opinion (292 
U. S. 571) in part reads: 

“To abrogate contracts in the attempt to 
lessen Government expenditures would not 
be the practice of economy but an act of 
repudiation with all the wrong and reproach 
that term implies.” 

In June 1934 Congress passed Public, No. 
141 which remedied many of the injustices 
of the Roosevelt Economy Bill; Candidate 
Roosevelt immediately vetoed this bill; Con- 
gress immediately passed this bill over Roose- 
velt's veto. 

On May 22, 1935, for the first time in the 
history of the United States a President 
(Roosevelt) delivered his veto message of the 
adjusted-compensation bill in person before 
Congress on a national broadcast and an- 
nounced: 

“That Government assistance was not due 
the veterans as a class; that there was no 
room for national gratitude; that veterans 
must sacrifice for all the others, but they in 
turn should incur no sacrifice for them.” 

This bill was then, by Congress, passed over 
Roosevelt's veto, 

More bills yetoed by Candidate Roosevelt: 

H. R. 8421. Pensions for widows of sailors 
and soldiers, 

H. R. 8422. Pensions for Civil War widows, 

H. R. 8423. Increases in pensions. 

H. R. 8424, Increases in pensions, 
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H. R. 8425. Pensions for helpless children 
of veterans. 

H. R. 8426. Pensions tor certain classes of 
veterans. 

In 1938, W. P. A. average pay was $65 per 
month; at this time the pension for a total- 
ly and permanently non-service-connected 
World War veteran was $30 per month. H. R. 
8729 increased this to $40; Roosevelt imme- 
diately vetoed this bill, deliberately mislead- 
ing the public in his veto message. June 10, 
1942, Public, 601, Seventy-seventh Congress, 
did the same thing—increased from $30 to 
$40. However, now June 15, 1942, Candidate 
(now running for fourth term) Roosevelt 
signed the bill. 

The Seventy-fifth Congress passed the sol- 
diers and sailors insurance bill, which Roose- 
velt immediately vetoed; Congress passed 
this bill over Roosevelt's veto—House 368 to 
13 (the 13 all New Dealers); Senate 69 to 12 
(the 12 all New Dealers). 

The Seventy-sixth Congress had seven 
major veterans’ bills vetoed by Candidate 
Roosevelt; however, H. R. 2899, Philippine 
back-pay bill, was passed over Roosevelt’s 
veto—House 275 to 83 (all New Dealers except 
1 Republican); Senate 76 to 3 (the 3 all New 
Dealers). 

This antiveteran record has been so con- 
sistent (until 1942), so inhuman, so unfair, 
so unjust, so dishonest, so un-American as 
naturally to suggest its author—one who has 
never served, never fought, never earned, one 
who has never been hungry—Fourth es) 
Candidate Roosevelt. 


Know the Enemy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 21, 1944 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include a letter written by my 
nephew, Lt. Reginald Auchincloss, Jr., 
United States Naval Reserve, to the edi- 
tor of the New York Herald Tribune 
which explains itself. 

Lieutenant Auchincloss, United States 
Naval Reserve, is one of my nine nephews 
on the firing line of this war in different 
parts of the world. He has had some 
adventurous times, perhaps the most ex- 
citing being when his ship was torpedoed 
and sunk off the southern coast of Africa 
and he floated around in a rubber life- 
boat for 2 days and nights before being 
rescued by a British destroyer. His 
brother is an Army flyer and his sister 
is with the Red Cross on an island near 
New Guinea. 

This young man, like his comrades, 
knows what war means with all its hor- 
rors and destruction and when he and his 
comrades come home they will have little 
patience with those who complain and 
who play politics in handling the des- 
tinies of their country. They do not 
want to return to a kingdom ruled by an 
indispensable dictator; they want to 
come home to a democracy where the 
Government, from President to town 
clerk, is elected by the suffrage of all the 
people, 
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Members of Congress, in both Houses, 
have many relatives and friends fighting 
for our freedom of life all over the world, 
and shame on anyone who accuses them 
of perpetrating a fraud on these gallant 
men and women at any time, anywhere. 


KNOW THE ENEMY—OFFICER HOLDS HE HAD TO 
BE TOLD OF JAP ATROCITIES 


To the New York Herald Tribune: 

A great deal has been said by many so- 
called prominent citizens concerning the ad- 
visability of publishing atrocity stories such 
as the recent one concerning prisoners of 
war in Japan. This is not, however, the first 
atrocity story that has appeared in our news- 
papers. There have been many stories con- 
cerning atrocities committed on Poles, : Rus- 
sians, Italians, and Norwegians. The mothers 
ef those men have no doubt read and certain- 
ly know by now that frightful things have 
happened to their sons. They have survived 
the shock. 

Maybe the “prominent citizen,” who sees 
bayonets being driven into American mothers 
by these stories, cannot visualize a Russian 
mother watching her husband being tortured 
and then shot by Nazis—or maybe he cannot 
picture her stumbling over the frozen body 
of her dead son. But those women have lived 
through it somehow. We can talk of our 
long-suffering mothers. Believe me, they 
have not known the suffering the women of 
war-torn Europe have undergone. 

I have all respect for the mothers of Amer- 
ica and for their sacrifice—but the people of 
this country who do not and will not ever 
experience the true, naked terror and horror 
of modern warfare must be brought to realize 
what it isall about. They must come to know 
the enemy, even as well as the soldier who 
fights the enemy till one or the other is dead. 
The information concerning our enemy must 
come through the press, and Americans 
suld be ready to read the worst. It is only 
through complete knowledge of the creature 
we fight that victory can be gained over it, 
And that is true as much for the soldier or 
sailor who hunts him down and kills him as 
it is for the civilian who does his or her part 
at home. 

R. AUCHINCLOSS, Jr., 

Lieutenant, United States Naval Reserve, 

Boston Navy YARD, 

Boston, Mass., February 11, 1944. 


How to Get the Century of the Common 
Man 


REMARKS 


O 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 21, 1944 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herein an address delivered 
by me at the People’s Lobby luncheon, 
Washington, D. C., reccntly: 

War breeds not only famine, pestilence, 
and death; it also breeds reaction. And, just 
as mankind has to take especially energetic 
measures in wartime to defend itself from 
famine, pestilence, and death, so also it must 
battle with vigor and unremitting determi- 
nation against the plague of war-inspired 
reaction—or suffer consequences from which 
it will take a generation or more to recover, 
The fourth horseman of this unholy apoca- 
lypse is today in the saddle in this country, 
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ready to ride our people to disaster if not 
checked through united action by the com- 
mon people. 

This danger of reaction resulting from the 
present war is specially serious for two rea- 
sons: 

In the first place, American big business, 
the most highly developed form of corporate 
enterprise the world has ever known, has 
perfected its mechanisms to the highest 
point in its history. This is particularly 
noticeable and disquieting in the almost 100 
percent control it now enjoys over the chan- 
nels of information and the organs of public 
opinion, and in the high degree of control 
it has always held, and still holds, over the 
machinery of the two dominant political 
parties—and thereby over the agencies of 
Government. 

Secondly, the menace of reaction in this 
country is rendered still more alarming, not 
only to ourselves but to the entire world, by 
the emergence of the United States as a world 
power, one of the two most powerful nations 
on earth. Certain ruthless and reckless ele- 
ments in American business, gorged with war 
profits and drunk with greed for more, are 
already making plans and initiating meas- 
ures for launching this Nation on a mad ca- 
reer of imperialism which, if not checked, 
must inevitably plunge us and the world into 
the horror and utter ruin of World War No. 3. 

The clamor for far-flung air bases and 
domination of the airways of the world, first 
given voice in Congress in the “globaloney” 
speech of the lady from Connecticut [Mrs. 
Luce]; the undercover reaching out of the 
tentacles of the oil octopus into the danger- 
ously explosive regions of the Near East; the 
tenacious vitality of the pre-war cartels in 
drugs, chemicals, rubber, oil, aluminum, cop- 
per, nickel, among others—these and other 
unmistakable signs and portents are evil 
omens of the fate in store for us if we allow 
empire-minded American businessmen and 
financiers to have their unbridled way. 

Their determination to corral a lion’s share 
of world trade can have but one result in 
international relations, namely, to destroy 
any possibility of effective world organiza- 
tion for collective security and drive other 
nations into alliances for mutual protection 
against the American peril. Already, I am 
informed on reliable authority, some far- 
seeing Britishers have come to despair of a 
workable understanding with profit-mad 
America and are casting about for some plan 
for safeguarding the peace of Europe, not 
bolshevism or the yellow peril, but from the 
insatiable greed of American monopolists and 
protagonists of cartelization. 

This menace of American business im- 
perialism does not only endanger other 
nations; it threatens the existence of our 
own people, who, as always, would be called 
upon to bear the crushing burdens and pay 
the terrible costs in blood and treasure, in 
toil, tears, and suffering of another inter- 
national holocaust. 

To check this oncoming juggernaut, to 
destroy it and usher in, not only the century, 
but the era, of the common man, two general 
lines of action ‘should be clearly laid down 
and vigorously and persistently followed— 
organization and education, 

The people must come together in great 
numbers in liberal and democratic organ- 
izations, and they must extend and improve 
their services of information; they must 
combine their strength and they must also 
arm themselves with facts to meet the false 
arguments and specious reasoning of the 
enemy. 

We must all work tirelessly to build up and 
strengthen labor unions, liberal organiza- 
tions, consumer groups, cooperative enter- 
prises, and to bring them into closer and 
more harmonious relations for united eco- 
nomic and political action. 

Even more work needs to be done, and is 
even more urgently needed, in the field of 
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public information. Never before in the 
history of this or any other country have 
the agencies which mold public opinion been 
so completely under the sinister control of 
selfish and unprincipled minority, utterly 
without scruple or shame in using this 
power to deceive and mislead the public. 
Our educational system, from kindergarten 
to university, is under the close surveillance 
of the business interests and their servile 
“stooges.” By them the twig is bent to the 
will of corporate monopoly. The independ- 
ent teacher, school principal, or textbook 
writer is soon brought to heel or eliminated, 

Movies and radio are under the same domi- 
nation. Newsreels and news commentators 
“slant” the day’s happenings as directed by 
big business. The broadcaster who tries to 
give the people the truth as he sees it is 
liable to be yanked off the air. Within the 
past few weeks at least five honest com- 
mentators have been thus silenced, while two 
others, too well intrenched to be removed, 
have been subjected to censorship. 

The recent death of William Allen White, 
the last of the front-rank independent editor- 
publishers, has brought into sharp relief the 
virtual monopolization of the newspaper 
field by organized business and its allies. 
Only a few conscientious and courageous 
dailies, such as the Philadelphia Record, the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, the Chicago Sun, 
the New York Post, and PM, still strive to 
give their readers the truth. The others— 
as is persistently pointed out by that fearless 
gadfiy of the corrupt press, George Seldes, 
in his valiant little weekly, In Fact“ —are 
shameless, not only in suppressing, but actu- 
ally in falsifying the news and misinterpret- 
ing it in their editorial comment in whatever 
way will best serve the interests of “Big 
Business.” 

It is good news, in this connection, that 
Scott Nearing, one of the ablest and most 
disinterested and incorruptible economists 
this country has ever known, is planning to 
issue a news letter in which he will analyze, 
interpret, and expose the evil forces at work 
in this country and abroad. 

“Give the people the facts and they will 
make the right decision” is good demecratic 
doctrine, but unfortunately the converse is 
equally true—if the facts are hidden from 
the people, or misrepresented to them, they 
are only too likely to make the decisions 
desired by their exploiters and misleaders. 

“Whenever the people are well informed,” 
said Thomas Jefferson, “they can be trusted 
with their own government.” We must reso- 
lutely and untiringly do all in our power to 
increase and extend the channels through 
which honest information on public ques- 
tions can get to the people. No patriotic 
duty is more urgent than this. 

The likelihood of mass unemployment after 
the war makes it specially imperative that 
public opinion be kept steady and well in- 
formed. The tragic experience of Germany 
and Italy in the depression following World 
War No. 1 shows how a hungry and bewll- 
dered nation can fall prey to the siren prom- 
ises of unscrupulous demagogues and to the 
blandishments of false leaders serving secretly 
the interests of the ruling class. 

Let us not be lulled into a false optimism 
by the soothing-sirup lullabies of those who 
seek to croon the labor giant to sleep while 
they bind him with restrictive legislation and 
fetter his protective organizations. In its 
monthly business analysis for October 1943, 
the Research Institute of America, told the 
American businessman to expect ten to 
twelve million unemployed in this country 
1 year after the end of the war, and up to 
15,000,000 the year following. Clear thinking 
and disciplined group control will be needed 
to prevent such an army, in the grip of hun- 
ger and fear, from falling victim to the am- 
re schemes of some popular military 

ero, some general who may lack the strength 
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of character Smedley Butler displayed when 
he spurned the call to lead a march on Wash- 
ington. 

In the approaching election campaign, it is 
of vital importance that the people elect 
officials who have demonstrated that they 
can be relied upon to serve the people, not 
grasping special interests. Where no such 
tried and proven servants of the people are 
up for reelection, we must be watchful to 
support the candidates who give binding and 
unequivocal pledges to act always for the 
common good. These candidates should also 
be required to promise wholehearted support 
of the basic principles of democratic inter- 
national policy formulated in the Atlantic 
Charter and presumably implemented in the 
Moscow, Tehran, and Cairo Conferences. 

There are two measures which would aid 
greatly in preparing for the coming campaign 
and which could be instituted very quickly. 
They would meet an urgent need experienced 
by the liberal elements in Congress and 
strengthen their hands in the running fight 
against reactionary propaganda. A relative- 
ly small sum of money, which-could easily be 
spared from the treasuries of some of the 
larger labor unions, would suffice to maintain 
a research bureau here in Washington, to 
equip labor and liberal spokesmen in Con- 
gress with facts and figures with which to 
demolish the specious arguments and expose 
the phoney statistics advanced by the repre- 
sentatives of reactionary interests in order 
to hoodwink and mislead the public. None 
of the Congressmen defending labor and 
liberal interests commands the means, public 
or private, to finance such a research bureau. 

In like manner, it would be relatively inex- 
pensive and equally useful to set up here a 
publicity bureau to attend to the mechanics 
of getting the voice of the liberal Members 
of Congress out to their constituents and to 
the public at large. No Congressman on the 
liberal side of the House has the means to 
handle this work adequately with his limited 
Office force, 

These bureaus, one for research and one for 
publicity, should be established as soon as 
possible, as the 1944 election campaign is 
already upon us. 

Serious though the general situation is, it 
nonetheless offers us a golden opportunity. 
While the forces of reaction are powerful and 
arrogant, the sleeping Gulliver“ of the com- 
mon man is g to stir and to become 
conscious of his potential strength. Never 
before haye the democratic forces in this 
country been so clear as to their aims or so 
hopeful of making progress toward achieving 
them. 

And this is even more true of other coun- 
tries. Across the Canadian border, the Coop- 
erative Commonwealth Federation, with a 
complete program for government ownership 
of natural resources, basic. industries, and 
public utilities, is growing in power at an 
unprecedented rate. In the recent election 
in conservative Ontario Province, its repre- 
sentation in the Provincial parliament was 
increased by 39 votes, while several seats were 
won in the Dominion House of Commons. 
The next general election is expected by 
many to make the C. C. F. the dominant 
party, charged with the duty of forming the 
Dominion Government. 

In Australia and New Zealand the Labor 
Party is more firmly in the saddle than ever; 
in England it is steadily gaining ground and 
is demanding the extension of social security 
along the lines of the Beveridge plan. 

The democratic forces of Spain, despite 
years of savage butchery by Franco and the 
Falange, are ready to rise again at the first 
opportunity. In Yugoslavia and Greece, 
the crushing weight of Nazi occupation has 
Proved unable to keep the common people 
down, nor have the combined efforts of the 
British Foreign Office and our own State De- 
partment been able to bolster up their tot- 
tering monarchies in exile. In China the 


spread of industrial cooperatives and the ex- 
tension of democratic processes are har- 
bingers of a new day. 

The glorious example of Russia has demon- 
strated what a resolute people can do when 
the shackles of economic and political en- 
slavement are cast off. 

We must not disappoint these, our poten- 
tial democratic allies, in other lands. When 


the moment comes to determine the form 


that the peace shall take, the liberal and labor 
forces in America must be ready to take 
their part In the deliberations. There must 
be no repetition of the mirror game of the 
Palace of Versailles with “business as usual” 
going on backstage. 

More than that will be necessary, however. 
For we know that it will not suffice to draw 
up rosy plans and sign idealistic agreements. 
Fascism and reaction—it was Mussolini him- 
self who bragged that they were synony- 
mous—are not going to surrender and disarm 
along with the armies of Germany and Japan. 
We shall have them with us for many a year. 
Eternal vigilance is the price, not only of 
liberty, but also of progress toward real and 
full democracy. 

We shall have to be watchful, therefore, 
to see that truly democratic agents are se- 
lected to supervise and direct the operation 
of whatever overall machinery is set up to 
preserve the hard-won peace and to allow 
the world to march forward toward that 
security and plenty which must be the ma- 
terial basis of the century of the common 
man, 


War Preventers Worried 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JED JOHNSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 21, 1944 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, before the war this Nation had 
a lot of high-powered organizations with 
high-sounding names, organized and 
carried on for the alleged purpose of 
promoting world peace. 

Investigation has disclosed that many 
organizations were Nazi inspired. Some 
others have been definitely found to be 
Communist or Communist-front organ- 
izations. Because a vast majority of the 
American people are peace-loving, God- 
fearing, and war-hating citizens, some 
good, patriotic people joined up with 
these so-called peace organizations in 
the fervent hope of making some con- 
tribution toward an enduring peace. 
Since their exposure many such organi- 
zations have disorganized or become in- 
active. In recent weeks, however, some 
of those same organizations are begin- 
ning to raise their heads. 

Remnants of several alleged peace or- 
ganizations that have been exposed as 
un-American are again moving in on the 
Nation’s Capital and some such organi- 
zations have the unmitigated gall to once 
again start up their propaganda cam- 
paign against high officials of the armed 
forces, as well as those in Congress who 
are supporting the war effort. One such 
organization is shouting for “peace now.” 
Another wants to stop the war until our 
peace aims are agreed upon. Some, no 
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doubt, are sincere, but much of such 
propaganda is Nazi inspired. 

It will be recalled that many of the 
“peace” organizations and societies in 
their heyday opposed vigorously and ef- 
fectively .every effort of the President 
and the Congress to have the United 
States prepared for any eventuality on 
land, in the air, and on the sea. But, de- 
spite this sorry record of bad foresight, 
to say the least, some of their leaders 
boldly emerge now as armchair generals 
with an abundance of advice on how to 
run the war. 

Under the leave granted me, I am in- 
cluding a very timely editorial from the 
fluent pen of one of Oklahoma's leading 
editors, George Evans, of the Chickasha 
Daily Express. As usual, Editor Evans 
hits the nail on the head. The editorial 
follows: 


WAR PREVENTERS WORRIED 


In wartime it is just one worry after an- 
other. The National Council for Prevention 
of War is all hot and bothered. This bunch, 
whatever it may be, is puzzled. In a letter 
to the President, Frederick J. Libby, execu- 
tive secretary, appeals to him to broadcast: 
to the world “our peace aims before we in- 
vado Europe.” He is quite sure our soldiers 
don't know why they are fighting; in fact, 
he fancies Americans at home and abroad 
are groping in the dark. And so he insists 
that Mr. Roosevelt should turn on the light. 
Presumably, the show will have to be stopped 
till the confusion is cleared up. 

On this subject, the President has been 
piping plainly ever since Pearl Harbor, 
However, it appears, his umteen speeches 
haven't percolated the minds of the war 
preventers, It is rather difficult to believe 
Americans are as dumb as Mr. Libby sup- 
poses. “The American people are not at all 
clear as to what constructive purposes are to 
be achieved by a military victory either in 
Europe or in Asia,” says Mr. Libby. The im- 
plication is that it won’t promote peace to 
lick the dickens out of the Nazis and Japs, 
put them in their place, make them powerless 
to resume their aggression. If this is the 
idea, it will suit Hitler and Tojo to a t-y ty. 
They would be quite happy if we would quit 
and let them keep all they have stolen. 

With all the Germans and Japs have 
grabbed they would be in a position to push 
around peace-loving peoples at will. They 
have blatantly proclaimed their plans to lord 
it over the earth. If we let them get away 
with their ill-gotten gains, we have every 
reason to believe we'll have to keep on fight- 
ing them till kingdom come. As a practical, 
immediate peace aim, isn’t it enough to 
render them helpless to carry out their hellish 
purposes? In all plans for preventing world 
conflicts in the future, this step comes first. 

Precisely what scheme will be worked out 
for the preservation of international order, is 
a matter of speculation. Possibly Mr, Libby 
and his bunch want Mr. Roosevelt to reveal 
the pattern for it. Do they think the Presi- 
dent can pull it out of his hat? Master minds 
of the United Nations will have to take a 
crack at fixing it up. America, Russia, and 
Britain are moving steadily in that direction. 
It will have to be a joint product, probably 
representing a compromise of conflicting 
ideas. In all probability, years will pass be- 
fore it is put in final form. 

The objectives America and her allies have 
in this war are perfectly clear. They have 
been shouted from the housetops repeatedly. 
Our primary purpose is to knock out military 
powers that menace our existence as a peace- 
ful, free people. After that, we shall do our 
utmost, in cooperation with other nations, to 
devise a set-up to keep it from happening 
again. Though some of our people seem to 
think we can have peace by mouthing about 
it, that isn’t the way we can get it. The vast 
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majority of Americans are not confused, not 
under any delusions; they know full well they 
can get it only by fighting. This is why they 
are concentrating on winning the war and 
have no patience with boat-rockers. The 
President is a busy man. He need not take 
time out to ease the minds of professional 
war preventers. 


Winning the Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. W. ROBINSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 18, 1944 


Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the RECORD, I submit the text 
of an address delivered February 2, 1944, 
by Mr. Paul G. Hoffman, chairman of 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, before the American Road Build- 
ers’ Association convention in Chicago. 

Mr. Hoffman stresses the importance 
of advance blueprinting of needed and 
useful construction projects, both pub- 
lic and private, as essential to the or- 
derly conversion to a peacetime econ- 
omy and to the continued functioning of 
that economy at an adequate level to 
maintain employment and business op- 
portunity. 

This recognition of the value of pub- 
lic and private construction and of the 
need for its planning during the war 
comes from one of our leading indus- 
trialists, the president of the Studebaker 
Corporation, and one whose civic spirit, 
exemplified in his founding and contin- 
uing chairmanship of the Automotive 
Safety Foundation, was well known 
many years before he accepted the dis- 
tinguished assignment to head the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development. His 
address follows: 


It was with particular pleasure that I ac- 
cepted the invitation to speak before the 
American Road Builders’ Association. I 
welcomed the opportunity to address you be- 
cause for more than 30 years I have had a 
genuine interest and have been active in 
the field of highway development, That 
perhaps mekes me eligible for the cld- 
timers along with President Carl Brown and 
Charlie Upham. Today my interest is 
greater than ever because I sincerely believe 
that a sound and intelligent post-war pro- 
gram of highway construction and modern- 
ization can make a significant contribution 
toward winning the peace. 

Because my subject deals with the post- 
war situation, I want to remind myself that 
we are still in the midst of a global war— 
the greatest in history. We certainly have 
not wo \ this war yet. The most sobering 
thought of all comes from the fact that on 
the last day of the First World War, there 
were some 26,000 casualties. Before we can 
hope for peace in America, American men 
and boys must join with those of our allies 
and fight their way down the road to Man- 
dalay; before we can have peace in America, 
American, British, and Canadian men and 
boys must force their way through the pass 
of Thermopylae; and before we can have 
peace in America, American, British, and 
Canadian men and boys must not only con- 
tinue to roar over the Ruhr, but must also 
march through it. 


Nevertheless, while we have not yet won 
the war, the three international gangsters 
have lcst it. But it is well to remember 
that they missed by only a hair, the re-creat- 
ing of a feudal world in which they would 
have been the masters. Today, Mussolini, 
who said, “I spit on democracy,” is living in 
abject terror. Hitler, who, according to 
Time magazine, danced for joy when France 
fell because he thought his dream of world 
conquest had been realized, is now having 
nightmares. Tojo, who predicted victory in 
6 months over the Chinese in July 1937, is 
now telling his people that the war may last 
100 years. The same men who are respon- 
sible for the fact that the gangsters have 
lost the war are going to bring us victory 
far short of that 100 years. For that we 
‘owe them an obligation of such magnitude 
that we can never hope to repay it. 

Winning the peace may take even longer 
than winning the wag. Those very men who 
are winning the war for us are going to have 
an important part in winning the peace. It 
is going to be our job to see that they have 
the opportunity to make that further contri- 
bution. We must take action now to make 
certain that the peace is not lost long before 
they come back. 

The phrase “winning the peace” does not 
mean exactly the same thing to all of us. 
Perhaps you and I would agree that the very 
minimum specification for winning the peace 
is the achievement of a post-war economy in 
which there is neither mass unemployment 
nor regimented Government employment. 
Either would put our freedoms in jeopardy. 
In my opinion, we can avoid those pitfalls 
only through the attainment after this war 
of a new high level of peacetime productivity. 
. As businessmen, I suggest that it is impor- 
tant that we try to measure as precisely as 
possible the task that Hes ahead from the 
standpoint of jobs. The phrase “full em- 
ployment” which one so frequently hears is 
vague and perhaps has implications of over- 
promise, Fortunately, when the various 
groups most seriously interested in the post- 
war employment situation cease dealing in 
phrases and start dealing in figures, they 
reach about the same conclusion. 

The Committee for Economic Development 
estimates that we will have a very satisfactory 
situation if, after reconversion, we have filty- 
five to fifty-eight million peacetime jobs in 
our working-fighting force, or some nine to 
twelve million more than in 1940, our last 
peacetime year. The C. E. D. further esti- 
mates that after this war we will have a 
minimum of 2,000,000 men in our armed 
forces, which leaves a net figure of fifty-three 
to fifty-six million civilian jobs. 

Mr. Philip Murray, president of the C. I. O., 
has named 55,000,000 civilian jobs or some 
9,000,000 more than in 1940, as a goal that 
would be satisfactory to labor. The Brook- 
ings Institution recently estimated that 
8,000,000 more civilian jobs than in 1940, or 
approximately 54,000,000, will have to be pro- 
vided after the war. Both the Murray and 
Brookings Institution figures fall within the 
bracket set by C. E. D. The important figure 
on which to concentrate is that of seven to 
ten million, representing the increase in 
civilian jobs over 1940 needed if we are to 
meet the minimum requirement in winning 
the peace—that is, the avoidance of mass un- 
employment or mass Government employ- 
ment. 

And now having measured our task in 
terms of jobs may I say, despite the fact that 
our ultimate objective must be an economy 
of abundant employment, that it seems ter- 
ribly important to me that our goal be stated 
in terms of productivity rather than jobs. 
We might have “jobs for all,” to make use of 
a popular phrase, but they might not be the 
right kind of jobs. If they were not produc- 
tive and well paid, we might be marching 
straight down the road to disaster. 

As an example of what may happen if we 
continue to build up the impression that all 
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our problems will be solyed if we attain that 
nebulous goal, “full employment,” I call your 
attention to House bill No. 3677, which was 
introduced by Representative KLEIN, of New 
York. This bill, to quote its own language, 
is “to aid in the stabilization of the economic 
structure of the United States after the pres- 
ent war by amending the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act to provide for the gradual reducticn 
of the workweek to 30 hours.” 

From certain other persons has come the 
suggestion of a 30-hour week with 40 hours’ 
pay immediately at the close of the war. 
Neither Mr. KLEIN nor other proponents of the 
80-hour week contend that 40 hours of work 
per week is excessive. Their aim is to create 
more jobs by spreading the work. No doubt 
this suggestion is well meant and springs 
from a sincere desire to see everybody em- 
ployed. But it is simply a suggestion to lower 
the living standard of the whole Nation, 
and that includes labor. We cannot have 
the things we want to eat and wear and en- 
joy except as a result of productive work. 

Again, labor is in substantial agreement 
with us, to judge from Mr. Philip Murray's 
recent speech before the Economic Club of 
New York. “When the war ends,” said Mr, 
Murray, “hours will be reduced by some 
amount, possibly to a national working aver- 
age of less than 40 per week. But we must 
avoid the concealed unemployment that hides 
behind short hours, and means only a sharing 
of misery.” 

There is only one safe goal on which we 
dare focus, and that is an increase in the 
gross national output of goods and services. 
Only by producing more can we have more to 
divide. We cannot loaf our way back into 
prosperity, particularly in a post-war world 
where we face the need of carrying a very 
heavy burden of taxation. If we are to 
achieve the necessary increase in employ- 
ment on a sound basis we can do so only by 
attaining a 30- to 45-percent Increase in pro- 
ductivity over 1940, when our gross national 
output of goods and services was approxi- 
mately $97,000,000,000. That increase in out- 
put should be our No. 1, all-important, im- 
mediate post-war objective. 

The idea that shortening hours is by itself 
a cure-all for all our post-war problems is not 
the only erroneous conception that I find 
prevalent today. There are several more to 
which I should like to pay my respects. 

First. The impression that the objectives 
of the committee for economic development 
are in conflict with the objectives of those 
responsible for public works. I want to say 
here and now that the C. E. D. is fully con- 
scious of the need for a post-war program of 
public works. That need will be greatest in 
the immediate post-war pericd. Therefore, 
there is not a moment to lose in blueprinting 
public works projects at the Federal, State, 
and local levels. The importance of getting 
these projects blueprinted will be brought 
into sharp focus when we consider that in 
1940 there were almost 2,000,000 people on 
W. P. A. and P. W. A. We don't want another 
W. P. A. after this war The bigger the shelf 
of public works projects we have when this 
war ends the less likely are we to get another 
W.P. A. 

Much needs to be done in the field of 
public works after this war. During the war 
we have been forced to defer not only new 
construction but also maintenance of neces- 
sary public-works projects. That is particu- 
larly true in the case of our highways. 
Speaking before a large group of automobile 
dealers in Detroit last week, I urged that 
they give even increased support to programs 
of sound and intelligent highway develop- 
ment. I pointed out that before war re- 
strictions cut down the volume of trafic, 
we were vainly trying to operate twentieth- 
century transportation system on eighteenth- 
century roads and streets. I added that, im- 
mediately after the war, conditions will be 
even worse because highways are being 
pounded to pieces; they have had little or 
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no maintenance; there has been practically 
no new construction. 

Fortunately, in Thomas MacDonald, Chief 
of the Public Roads Administration, we have 
a highway leader who is fully aware of the 
need for prompt action. In his most recent 
report on interregional highway needs in the 
United States, we find provided for the first 
time an official master plan for superhigh- 
ways, which is challenging and which in it- 
self will provide for several hundred million 
dollars“ worth of construction. Several 
States already are well along with their high- 
Way programs, but there is still plenty of 
room for progress. We can’t get highway 
blueprints out too soon. In speaking of the 
MacDonald report, I am aware that the 
American Road Builders’ Association has pro- 
posed a program for a national highway de- 
velopment. Iam not an engineer and, there- 
fore, Iam not in a position to pass judgment 
on the merits of the two programs. But I 
take the position that we would back the 
official programs already submitted. 

Just one last word on public works. It is 
probably needless to say that any post-war 
public-works program should cover only nec- 
essary projects and should provide that the 
work be done by private contractors under 
the competitive system of bidding. 

Second. There is the impression that V-day 
is a long way off and, therefore, we shall 
have plenty of time to prepare for the prob- 
lems which peace will bring. Such thinking 
is utterly unrealistic. T-day, or termination 
day, has already arrived for thousands of war 
contractors, As of January 1, the dollar vol- 
ume of canceled war contracts in this war was 
more than twice the total cancelations of 
World War No. 1. Due to the fact that Gov- 
ernment policies have not yet been deter- 
mined and that contractors themselves are 
unprepared, terminations are taking an un- 
duly long time. If this situation is not cor- 
tected, there may be a serious interference 
with the war effort. 

May I also call your attention to the fact 
that demobilization day also is already here. 
Every weeks brings the honorable discharge 
of thousands of men from the armed forces. 
The time is here—and—for business to or- 
ganize and insist on taking care of demobil- 
ized men and to help them in realining 
themselves in civilian activities. 

It isn't only these thousands of returning 
servicemen for whom the war is over—it is 
over for certain industries as well. It is over 
for both the construction and machine-tool 
industries. They are already face to face 
with most of the problems which peace will 
bring. 

V-day to most of us means that glorious 
day when Japan surrenders unconditionally. 
That’s the day when we shall be entitled to 
do our cheering, but it’s A-day that will bring 
the great shock to our domestic economy. By 
A-day, I mean the day an armistice is signed 
with Germany. On that day our domestic 
economy will be confronted with a high per- 
centage of the problems which total peace 
will bring. It is essential that we be pre- 
pared to meet them. If we are not, partial 
peace may bring a partial paralysis of our 
economy. That would be disastrous, not 
only from the standpoint of winning the 
peace, but also that of finishing the war with 
Japan in the shortest possible space of time. 
Confusion and chaos on the home front 
would delay the day of ultimate victory. 

Third. I encounter with surprising fre- 
quency the fallacy that post-war planning is 
the exclusive province of manufacturers and 
industrialists. I have yet to find a retailer 
who doesn’t believe that every manufacturer 
should be planning boldly—and planning 
now—but a shockingly large number of re- 
tailers are doing no planning for their own 
enterprises. Yet manufacture accounts for 
only about 23.4 percent of total employment 
in America, 


No one in the field of distribution has the 
right to aloofness or complacency in the mat- 
ter of post-war planning. All hope of achiev- 
ing a rapid and substantial increase in gross 
national output will be shattered unless 
wholesalers and retailers, including the cor- 
ner drugstore, play their part in planning 
for expansion. Indeed, they can and should 
do much to see that the manufacturer from 
whom they buy is doing his part. 

Fourth. I have found a dangerous belief 
on the part of a larger number of business- 
men that post-war planning is a particular 
function of big business; that it is not the 
type of activity in which smaller businesses 
can engage with profit. In view of that I 
thought perhaps it would be well to take a 
look at what we call business in America, 
to see how many big businesses, medium- 
size businesses, and small businesses there 
are. 


Nothing more than an approximation can 
be given because of the high mortality rate 
prevailing at the present time in the case 
of small business. As a round figure there 
are today something less than 2,000,000 sep- 
arate business establishments, not includ- 
ing farms employing 1 or more persons. 
Of these only about 3,200 employ 1,000 or 
more workers each. Some 35,000 each em- 
ploy between 100 and 1,000 workers, and the 
balance of slightly less than 2,000,000 each 
employ fewer than 100 workers. Significantly, 
those businesses employing less than 100 
workers account in the aggregate for about 
45 percent of the total business employment 
in the United States. The statistics I have 
just quoted should dismiss forever any 
thought that big business can, by itself, win 
the peace. It is vitally important that small 
business plan and plan now. If our smaller 
enterprisers do plan, there is every reason to 
hope for a great resurgence of small busi- 
ness in the post-war period. 

Fifth, and finally, among the fallacies I 
have encountered I list the failure to take 
into proper account the potential additions 
to the ranks of employers in the post-war 
period. Much has been written—and prop- 
erly so—about the millions of men who left 
their jobs to take up arms. Little or nothing 
has been said about the hundreds of thou- 
sands of employers who closed up shop and 
went into service. Those men, when they 
return, will have a natural preference to get 
back in business for themselves. 

Nor are those former employers now in 
service the only ones who will want to become 
job givers rather than job holders. Several 
hundred thousand men who were employees 
before the war are filled with just this ambi- 
tion. Quite recently, Ensign Norton Frank, 
who until he joined the service was chairman 
of the United States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce Post-War Planning Committee, made 
a spot check among a fairly large number of 
servicemen ranging from Army private to 
colonel, Navy apprentice seaman to comman- 
der, Marine private to major, and Coast 
Guard yeoman to lieutenant. Ensign Frank 
makes no claim that his survey was sufi- 
ciently comprehensive to guarantee the accu- 
racy of his findings, but they are indicative 
at least. More than one-third of the men 
interviewed hope to go in business for them- 
selves. Many of them may not make the 
grade, but the fact that they want to paddle 
their own canoe is vastly encouraging. Those 
of us on the home front are under obligation 
to see that these prospective job givers do 
not lack opportunity. 


THE C. E. D., ITS BACKGROUND AND ORGANIZATION 

Now I should like to tell you briefly how 
the C. E. D. hopes to make its contribution 
toward the achievement of an economy of 
high productivity. The C. E. D. is composed 
of a board of 26 trustees, 12 regional chair- 
men, approximately 100 district chairmen, 
and more than 1,100 community chairmen. 
The committee is completely independent 
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and self-financed, but has the active support 
of Secretary of Commerce Jesse Jones and 
Under Secretary Wayne C. Taylor, and has 
been given the finest of cooperation by other 
governmental agencies, as well as great na- 
tional business organizations. 

Basic responsibility for the committee 
rests with its board of trustees. Its activ- 
ities are carried out by the two major di- 
visions: The field development division and 
the research division. The field develop- 
ment division has two functions: (1) to 
gather from all possible sources helpful in- 
formation on post-war planning, and (2) to 
disseminate that information to as high a 
percentage of America’s employers as possi- 
ble. Under the leadership of Chairman 
Marion B. Folsom, treasurer of the East- 
man Kodak Co., and C. S. Fletcher, an ex- 
traordinary job of gathering information is 
now in progress. Experts in manufacturing, 
marketing, sales, finance, and management 
engineering, are pooling their knowledge 
and making it available to expert writers, 
who can tell the story in such a way that 
you and I can understand it. A total of 
11 committees are hard at work, in some of 
which you will have a particular interest. 

First. The marketing committee, of which 
Mr. MacGowan is chairman, and Professor 
Albert Haring, president of the American 
Marketing Association, is vice chairman. 
Among the projects on which this com- 
mittee is working is an estimate of probable 
post-war demand for some four to six hun- 
dred different commodities. They recog- 
nize that when this work is concluded there 
will be a large element of error but their 
guesses should be extremely helpful. 

Second. The consulting management en- 
gineers' committee, members of which are 
preparing a handbook for smaller manufac- 
turers. Probably no group of men in the Na- 
tion is better qualified to do this job. Six 
past presidents of the Association of Consult- 
ing Management Engineers comprise the 
membership. The book they are writing is 
primarily for those who employ 500 or less, 
and have a capitalization of $1,000,000 or less. 
But it will undoubtedly find use with most 
businessmen regardless of company size, 
Edwin Booz, senior partner of Booz, Allen & 
Hamilton, of Chicago, is chairman. 

Third. The new materials and design com- 
mittee, which, as its mame implies, is con- 
cerned with new materials, new processes 
and new designs. Public-opinion polls show 
that the people are well aware of the tremen- 
dous strides in these fields resulting from the 
war. No manufacturer, therefore, can afford 
to overlook the importance of planning prod- 
uct development now, so that as soon as 
possible after hostilities cease he will be able 
to make—in larger quantities than ever be- 
fore and sell at a profit—products which will 
not only look better but will operate more ef- 
fictently and sell at a lower price. 

Under the leadership of G. F. Nordenholt, 
editor of Product Engineering, chairman, and 
Gerald Johnson, of Johnson-Cushing-Nevell, 
vice chairman, this committee is at work on 
three projects: (a) Production of a sound- 
slide film. Here, for the first time, will be a 
visualization of the advances made in develop- 
ment of materials, processes, and design. 
Here will be an opportunity for the sales man- 
ager and the manufacturer to see the im- 
portance of investigating and capitalizing on 
these advances. (b) Preparation of a hand- 
book which will bring to the attention of 
post-war planning executives the facts on at 
least 13 new materials—plastics, magnesium, 
plywood, steel, aluminum, glass, and others. 
(c) Stimulation of approximately 150 maga- 
zine editors in their field, urging them to dig 
up, write up, and print the latest facts on new 
materials, processes, and design. 

A unique board of review, comprising some 
of the Nation’s prominent industrial design- 
ers who have never before worked together on 
a common project, will give valuable aid to 
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this committee. They are Walter Dorwin 
Teague, Henry Dreyfuss, Raymond Loewy, Eg- 
mont Arenz, Donald Dohner, and John 
Morgan. 

Fourth. There are several committees at 
work on the problems of distribution. The 
need of a rapid stepping-up in sales and ad- 
vertising programs by individual concerns is 
clearly recognized. Unless aggressive mar- 
keting programs are ready, purchasing power 
will not be translated into effective demand. 

Fifth. The finance committee, which con- 
cerns itself with financing problems for the 
transition and post-war periods. 

The fact that this information has been, 
and is being, gathered does not, of course, 
fulfill the second function of the Field De- 
velopment Division. To disseminate this 
information and to stimulate a high percent- 
age of America’s 2,000,000 employers to plan 
boldly and intelligently calls for a carefully 
conceived campaign. We are operating on 
three fronts: (1) Through direct contact 
with the Jargest corporations; (2) through 
trade associations; and (3) through C. E. D. 
committees in the more important employ- 
ment centers. 

Credit for much of the progress which we 
have made to date we cheerfully give to the 
trade associations and chambers of commerce 
which have been cooperating in this activity. 
a total of some 70 important trade associa- 
tions which have very active post-war com- 
mittees at work are engaged not only in 
studying the particular problems of the in- 
dustry represented but also in promoting 
community post-war planning. 

One year ago there were three C. E. D. 
committees operating in the United States, 
Today there are considerably more than 1,100. 
Top-fiight leaders in these communities have, 
or are, organizing C. E. D. committees on a 
basis of complete collaboration with existing 
business organizations. In most cases the 
local committees are staffed by the chamber 
of commerce or some other existing business 
organization. 

There is much inspiration in what has al- 
ready been accomplished by these local com- 
mittees.. If time permitted, you would get a 
thrill out of the story of Memphis, Cleveland, 
Peoria, and perhaps an additional hundred 
communities which have really gotten under 
way. Your faith in the resourcefulness and 
inventiveness of the American businessman 
would be deepened regardless of how strong 
it may have been heretofore. 


THE RESEARCH DIVISION 


The individual businessman, in planning 
for expanded production, is faced with prob- 
lems beyond his individual control—prob- 
lems of securing prompt payment on ter- 
mination of Government contracts, of dis- 
posal of Government-owned surpluses and 
Government-owned plants, of taxation and 
foreign markets and many others. We 
businessmen of C. E. D. do not pretend to 
know the answers. But C. E. D. has a re- 
search staff composed of leading economists 
and scholars, which is studying these prob- 
lems. This staff will, after careful study, 
supply the data on which realistic recom- 
mendations can be based. With the facts 
known, business, agriculture, and labor can 
approach Government agencies with con- 
crete proposals, drawn up in the interest of 
the national economy as a whole—that 
means all of us—for legislation and policies 
which will liberate and stimulate business 
to provide its maximum share of Jobs and 
production in the post-war world. 

The set-up of this research division is 
unique in that while independence is guar- 
anteed the scholars, they have the oppor- 
tunity to consult with businessmen and 
other scholars as their studies progress. Be- 
cause of the eminence of the scholars, it is 
our hope that the findings of the research 
staff will have considerable influence on the 


future policies of various segments of our 
economy. 

The research division suggests that many 
of the present policies of Government, busi- 
ness, labor, and agriculture have sprung 
from fears that are inherent in an economy 
of scarcity. Monopolistic practices in that 
area of our economy where competition 
should prevail result from fears that there 
won’t be enough customers for our goods. 
Labor's support of feather-bedding rules, 
in opposition to incentive payment, has its 
roots in a conception that there are not 
enough jobs to go around. All restrictive 
meesures in the field of agriculture spring 
from the fear of production in excess of de- 
mand, As far as Government policies are 
concerned, they are a mere refiection of all 
these fears. There must be an abrupt 
about face on the part of all of us if we 
are not to miss a genuine opportunity to 
achieve an economy of plenty. 

SUMMARY AND OUTLOOK 

During the last few minutes I have tried to 
set before you a precise measurement of the 
post-war task which lies ahead. Now, as to 
the prospects for attaining these new high 
levels of employment and productivity: It is 
the studied opinion of the committee for 
economic development that an increase in 
productivity of from 30 to 45 percent is at- 
tainable. All the tangible material factors 
essential to the attainment of the objective 
will be present when peace comes. At the end 
of the war, speaking generally, our supply of 
raw materials will be ample, and certain of 
these materials will be available in greatly 
increased volume over pre-war levels. We 
shall have a peak supply of skilled production 
and ement workers, We shall face the 
necessity of rehabilitating and revitalizing 
our system of distribution, but this can be 
done. We shall have a pent-up demand for 
goods tremendous in volume. The volume of 
savings will be at record-breaking heights. 
In 1943, for example, savings exceeded $35,- 
000,000,000, as against an average of $5,000,- 
000,000 during the 1930's. By the end of 1944 
savings in the hands of individuals should 
exceed $100,000,000,000. 

But there are also certain intangibles to be 
considered. We can miss the chance for a 
dynamic economy in which more people will 
have more, if Government, business, labor, 
and agriculture fail to subordinate their 
group interests and to work together for the 
common good. We can miss that chance if, 
when A-day comes, we, the people of this 
country, and particularly the job givers, hesi- 
tate, show timidity, and choose to proceed 
with caution. 

This must not happen, because time is the 
essence, Unnecessary delay might lose the 
peace for us. In the final analysis, the ques- 
tion of whether we achieve an economy of 
abundance depends on whether we have cour- 
age and faith in ourselves. 

To quote from an editorial by John H. Sor- 
Tells, Scripps-Howard columnist: “What we 
need is a revival of an authentic spirit of 
revolution—a revolt from the tyranny of 
fear and reactionaryism; a recapture of the 
will, as well as the means, to venture; a tri- 
umphant march to the far horizons of the 
soul, not a retreat to a Maginot of security.“ 

Mr. Sorrells sees signs that there has been 
a revival of the spirit of adventure in Amer- 
ica, Quoting further, he says: “We must 
give our kids most of the credit for this re- 
capture of our faith and courage—those jit- 
terbugging, rug-cutting, ‘decadent’ kids, who 
stood up to a powerful and ruthless enemy 
and licked him at his own game, Some of 
them had to die in order to teach their 
fathers courage and faith and many more 
will die before it is over. The torch was 
handed back to us, not forward to them. 
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“But the torch is lit, They kept it lit— 
those who had fewer tangible assets in de- 
mocracy than their elders—who are fighting 
to preserve something which we, in Our be- 
wilderment and fear, had almost surren- 
dered.” 


The Indispensable Irritator 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 21, 1944 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
remarkable characters of our time is Ben 
Marsh. He is well known to most public 
figures of America. He does not operate 
along any established lines. He is sui 
generis. There is no one of whom I am 
aware who faintly resembles this piquant 
personality. He delights to deflate pom- 
posity. He enjoys bringing the arrogant 
down to earth. He glories in aiding the 
rapid descent from the clouds of dreamy 
visionaries. He never fails to have facts 
and statistical data as a basis for his 
arguments, He is original, unusual, un- 
predictable. We need more like him. 

Recently an article appeared in the 
Washington (D. C.) Post discussing Ben 
Marsh. Here it is: 


“No. 1 HELL RaIser”—BEN MARSH, THE SPOKES- 
MAN FOR THE PEOPLE's LOBBY HERE, BECOMES 
LOUDER WITH AGE 

(By Frank I. Weller) 

Nothing quite suits Ben Marsh, 

He won't let it, because then he couldn't 
complain about it, 

Ben has been The People's Lobby, Inc., 
and vice versa for a quarter century. He gets 
louder as he gets older. He'll be 67 next 
month. 

Old-timers watch him trot—long, lanky, 
with his chin a step ahead of his feet toward 
the Capitol and say: 

“Oh, oh. Congress is gonna catch hell. 
There goes the People's Lobby.” 

Some never know him by any other name. 
Who's Who says he is Benjamin Clarke Marsh, 
Phi Beta Kappa of Iowa (now Grinnell) Col- 
lege, post-graduate student at the Univer- 
sities of Chicago and Pennsylvania, lifelong 
social worker, born in Bulgaria, son of an 
American missionary. 

When Leon Henderson was O. P. A. Director, 
he fished out a five-spot and said: 

“Here, Ben, you danged old Socialist, Im 
on your side but I can’t join. You are the 
people’s kibitzer around official Washington. 
You are the No. 1 hell raiser.” 

That's the way the lobby gets some of its 
funds. Guys just like to watch Ben raise 
hell. The lobby is eminently legal: It's presi- 
dent is a Methodist bishop, its chief contrib- 
utor is the daughter of a railway magnate. 
Ben is the business. 

In his office at 1410 H Street NW., two girl 
clerks and piles of papers printed before they 
were born are wedged into the outer room. 
Ben and more papers are wedged into a 
cubbyhole. 

He floods the press with daily statements, 
He reads the calendar of congressional com- 
mittee hearings and mutters: 

Let's see. The lobby is against that. I 

gotta go.” 

Ben doped out a personal philosophy years 
ago. He is for the underdog: 
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He fumes at foibles of human nature. He 
is Diogenes in the wilderness of Washington 
confusion. He looks like Diogenes. 


CREDIT NO OBJECTIVE WITH BEN MARSH 


essmen like him. He has ideas, lots of 
them. CONGRESSIONAL RECORDS are filled with 
his ideas. Congressmen use them. They can 
get the credit. Ben doesn’t care * * * if 
they vote right. 

“See?” he says. “Ideas are no good unless 
they have a vehicle.” 

Ben says his basic economic philosophy is 
Government ownership of basic industries 
and natural resources, with technicians and 
“not politiclans doing the operating.” In 
other words, socialization of those industries 
and resources. 

Bureaucrats hold their breath when he 
pops up with their own facts and figures. 

He beefed to the Patman Small Business 
Committee, pre-Pearl Harbor, that 90 percent 
of defense contracts were going to 10 percent 
of the Nation's industry. 

He had a 2-hour beef, A news photographer 
broke in to make pictures. No howled Ben, 
get a full committee first. They got it. 

“Now,” grinned Representative PaTMAN 
(Democrat) of Texas “we're all here and you 
can just file your statement.” 

“Now,” grinned Ben, “I'll just reread it for 
those who weren't here.“ 

Ben's foxy. He has swell connections, He 
gets big. names on his radio forums on such 
subjects as Living Costs, Capitalism, After 
the War, What? 

He’s a puzzle, too. He dabbles in Wall 
Street * * and bawls out “big money.” 


HE COULD HAVE MADE A FORTUNE 


Friends say he could have made a fortune. 
Comparatively, he’s never had a dime. He 
never wanted a dime. Silk hat “special inter- 
ests” ride to the Capitol in limousines. Bat- 
tered old Ben boards a streetcar. He repre- 
sents people who ride streetcars, 

Ben visits the Capitol about 3 times a 
‘week, testifies before perhaps 6 or 7 con- 
gressional committees a year, but talks to 
Congressmen by phone at a rate of about 10 a 
day to make his views known. 

For 40 years he has been organizing chari- 
ties, protecting children from cruelty, re- 
distributing congested populations, rehabili- 
tating the poor, writing books such as An 
Introduction to City Planning and Taxation 
of Land Values in American Cities. 

Two years ago a national magazine wrote a 
story about him but hasn't used it. Ben keeps 
buying a copy each week and saying: 

“Not here. The durned capitalists.” 


Beef Goes to War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE WORLEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 21, 1944 


Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, I take 
pleasure in submitting an address made 
by my good friend and predecessor in 
Congress, the Honorable Marvin Jones, 
War Food Administrator, over the Farm 
and Home Hour, Wednesday, February 
16, 1944, on the subject Beef Goes to 
War, in which he pays tribute to the beef 
producers of the Nation who are making 
a real contribution to the war effort: 

I am going to talk today about beef cattle 
aud beef. It is a subject well worth talking 


about. The genius of America has made 
many wonderful things, but no one has ever 
invented a substitute for a good beefsteak. 

Important and healthful as beef is to our 
diet, it is just as important and just as 
healthful to our national economy. We 
couldn't live without it. Beef sticks to our 
economic ribs. 

In the first place, the cash income from 
beef animals last year in the United States 
was more than from all of our cotton and 
wheat combined, and it is usually more 
than the cash income from our hogs, 

Right now it is especially important and 
presents some special problems. 

During the last 3 years we produced more 
beef and veal than in any other 3 years in 
our history. Our biggest previous produc- 
tion was 8,500,000,000 pounds during the 
other World War in 1918, stimulated by the 
war demand and by the high prices of those 
days. Now our farmers and ranchers have 
broken that record by averaging nearly 
9,500,000,000 pounds each year for the last 
3 This year it may be even more than 
that. 

Now, since this means beef and veal pro- 
duced from the slaughter of animals, an 
immediate question is, “What has that 
slaughter done to our supply of cattle on 


the farms and ranches? Have we eaten 


them up faster than we have been producing 
them?” Another question is, “What have 
we done with all that beef?” Those are 
two important questions. 

First, in spite of this heavy slaughter our 
cattle numbers are now the highest in our 
history. 

Our pre-war record supply was the 74,- 
000,000 head in 1934, which, together with 
the drought, contributed to the overstock- 
ing of the range that occurred at that time. 
Our ranges had never before had to carry so 
many cattle as in 1934, and when the dry 
years came, as dry years do, there followed 
disaster. The Government had to come to 
the rescue and buy cattle to keep them from 
dying on the range. We must remember 
those dry years and realize that they may 
come again. 

Today, instead of 74,000,000 cattle there are 
upward of 80,000,000. Maybe if we are lucky 
enough to-have the same excellent weather 
conditions that we have enjoyed for the last 
5 years our ranges and available feed supplies 
can carry this record number. But, of 
course, we can’t count on that. That is a 
problem we must keep in mind. 

Now, what has happened to all this beeft 
First, our Army is one of the beef-eatingest 
armies in the world. Nobody wants to 
change that. Last year about one-fifth of 
all our enormous beef production went to 
our armed forces. This year we have allo- 
cated about 1 pound out of every 4 of our 
beef supply to our soldiers. That accounts 
for a little more than 25 percent. 

About 1 percent goes to lend-lease, to our 
allies, but we receive from Australia and Now 
Zealand, under reverse lend-lease, practicaliy 
the same amount, for our soldiers in the 
Pacific. In fact, until last year we actually 
received about the same amount of beef and 
veal from Australia and New Zealand under 
reverse lend-lease as we sent to all countries, 

The other 73 percent of our enormous pro- 
duction of beef and veal is for our own 
civilians. 

With our national income now at record 
levels, our civilians have had more money to 
spend for quality foods like beef than they 
have ever had before, and they have de- 
manded more beef and haye been able to 
pay for it. Before the war, our people ate 
on the average about 63 pounds of beef and 
veal a year. In 1941 and 1942 our civilians 
averaged about 69 pounds. Last year it was 
about 59 pounds. For 1944, based on present 
indications, it should be about 63 pounds per 
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capita, or the pre-war level, for the people 
as a whole. But these indications can be 
changed by changing conditions. 

But many of our people ate less beef before 
the war, because they could not afford it. 
Now they have the money to buy their full 
share. That means that some of our people 
who have been eating above the national 
level now eat less than before the war. There 
is enough beef for all of us, if we share it 
equally, to eat at practically our pre-war 
level. 

We can have this tremendous amount of 
beef because of our great cattle industry on 
which it rests. Except for India where the 
cow is a sacred animal, the United States has 
more cattle than any other country in the 
world. We have about one-third more cattle 
than Russia. We have twice as many cattle 
as Brazil or Argentina, 

But it has been a long trail from the hand- 
ful of cattle that the first Spanish explorers 
brought to America, and from the early cattle 
days of the Southwest and other producing 
areas to what exists now as the greatest cat- 
tle industry in the world. Most of that de- 
velopment has come within the past 100 
years. We can still trace the trails of its 
development, along which the pioneers and 
their droves of cattle moved as the West was 
built. The Mormon Road and the Oregon 
Trail fed the great cattle kingdom of the 
West. The posts along these trails were the 
markets for the cattle on their thousand 
hills. 

Then those trails gave way before another 
series, like the Chisholm and the Santa Fe 
Trails, which developed in their turn, and 
which led the cattle to the season’s best grass 
and feed and finally brought them to the 
railroads and the markets of the East. 

These trails, in turn, gave way to the mod- 
ern migrations by railroad and by trucks from 
the ranches to the feed lots, to the markets, 
for more efficient production of better quality 
beef. 

And now with the war these beef trails ex- 
tend far beyond our shores as our beef goes 
to our soldiers throughout the world. Mod- 
ern refrigerated ships, blacked out and guard- 
ed by planes and destroyers, and paratroopers 
dropping from the skies in the remotest 
jungles of the world with their precious C 
ration in their kits, are an extension of the 
cattle trails to move beef where it is needed 
most. 

But the cattleman has had his problems. 
Recurring cycles of prices have plagued the 
cattleman at almost regular intervals. Peri- 
odically he has expanded and gone broke, 
But with improved feeding, better breeding, 
improvements in marketing, inspection, and 
handling, the cattle industry has continued 
to break new trails, 

During the First World War the United 
States exported in 1918 about a billion 
pounds of beef—four or five times what we 
exported under lend-lease last year. Prices 
soared, both for beef and for the grain that 
produced it. We remember that, and we re- 
member the crash that followed. In August 
1919 the monthly average steer price at Chi- 
cago was $16.45. In September a year later it 
was $15.05, and 7 months later it crashed to 
$3.15, and by December to $7. That spelled 
disaster to our cattlemen, and because of 
the importance of this industry to our na- 
tional economy it was a shock to the banks 
and the Nation. 

Now another war is upon us. 
what some of the problems are. 

Past experience should be a warning of 
the danger of overstocking the range. No 
one knows how long our luck on weather and 
range conditions will last. Cattlemen’s as- 
sociations and individual ranchers agree on 
the need for somewhat more conservative 
stocking of the range country to play safe, 


Let us see 
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and nearly two-thirds of our strictly beef 
cattle come from the 17 Western States. 

It would seem wise to market in 1944 more 
cattle than in recent years. Our goals sug- 
gest marketing and other disappearance of 
about 3,000,000 more cattle this year than 
the number of calves dropped. While that 
would slightly reduce our inventory, there 
are two fortunate related facts. 

One is that our record cattle numbers are 
so high that we can balance them with our 


feed supply and still have considerably more- 


cattle left than we ever had before this war. 
The second fortunate coincidence is that we 
now have an urgent and a critical need for 
the additional beef that this adjustment in 
cattle numbers will provide. Unlike 1934 
when there was not sufficient national income 
in the hands of the folks to absorb the beef 
even at $6.76 per hundred for steers, which 
was the price that then prevailed in Chicago, 
we now need all the beef we can get for our 
armed forces and to help meet our record 
civilian demand. . 

If our cattle slaughter in 1944 totals thirty- 
three or thirty-four million head we will 
still have as many cattle on hand next Jan- 
uary as we had in January 1943. Thus, we 
can continue to kill more cattle in 1945 than 
will be born that year and still have more 
cattle than we ever had pre-war. This would 
give us an opportunity to improve the quality 
of our beef cattle by culling out the less 
desirable animals and keeping the better 
cows, 

Now let’s come from the range to the feed- 
lot. While most of our strictly beef cattle 
originate on the range, many of them move 
through Corn Belt feedlots where they are 
fattened and the quality is improved. About 
200,000,000 bushels of corn and 300,000 tons 
of protein supplement were used to feed cat- 
tle in the 11 Corn Belt States in 1942. Now 
because of our record numbers of cattle and 
hogs and dairy cows and poultry we need to 
use our feed to the very best advantage in 
order to get the greatest possible production. 
If Corn Belt feeders will place emphasis upon 
feeding more cattle and marketing them as 
good quality rather than as choice and prime, 
they can make the same quantity of corn and 
protein concentrates go further as feed and 
increase the amount of beef produced. What 
we need is the biggest possible production 
and the most efficient use of feed. 

Since we need all the meat we can get with 
the least amount of feed, this deserves careful 
consideration. 

American cattlemen have always been 
proud of the quality of their product. Down 
the years in the future we want to continue 
that high quality standard and increase it. 
Our systems of meat grading, as a guide to 
quality, is being perfected and extended. 
Research on refrigeration has increased the 
quality and tenderness. During the years 
before the war quality deserved the greatest 
emphasis and the progress that has been 
made should continue when the war is past. 
Meantime, we have a war to win and our 
need is for the greatest quantity of good beef 
that can be produced. Fortunately we can 
meet this challenge and greatly increase the 
quantity and still maintain a reasonble qual- 
ity standard, 

We need to find out the best way to bring 
about this adjustment. We shall continue 
to welcome the advice and cooperation of 
the cattlemen through their associations, the 
feeders, the processors, and others who have 
a part in this great business of production, 
in our joint efforts to meet these important 
problems that confront the cattle industry 
today. 

I salute the beef producers of the Nation. 
They are making a real contribution to the 
war effort 
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Strategic Importance of Alaska and 
Wrangell Island 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 21 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I 
have before me an article entitled “A 
Little on Account,” from the pen of Mr. 
Frank C. Waldrop, a special feature 
writer for the Washington Times-Herald. 
The first paragraph reads as follows: 

Whoever controls Alaska in the air age con- 
trols the world, That was the forecast of 
Gen. Billy Mitchell back in the days when 
the air age seemed just a dreamy Sunday 
newspaper feature. Today the air age is grim 
actuality, 


This is a worth-while article, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, together 
with a Senate resolution, No. 123, which 
I submitted on June 2, 1941, and which 
requests the Secretary of State to report 
to the Senate at the earliest practicable 
date with respect to whether or not the 
United States has a valid claim to sov- 
ereignty over Wrangell Island. 

Mr. President, I might add that Wran- 
gell Island is in the Arctic regions, and 


in flying from New York to the Philip- ` 


pines the plane would pass directly over 
it. If we are in the future to have air 
routes, as unquestionably they will be 
established after the war, between con- 
tinental United States and Moscow, 
Leningrad, and other points, Wrangell 
Island will be one of the most important 
stations in the world. 

There being no objection, the article 
and resolution were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
February 18, 1944] 
A LITTLE ON ACCOUNT 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 


Whoever controls Alaska in the air age con- 
trols the world. That was the forecast of 
Gen. Billy Mitchell back in the days when the 
air age seemed just a dreamy Sunday news- 
„paper feature. Today the air age is grim 
actuality. 

We think, in large round terms, that we 
control Alaska, the pivot of the air world. 
But we don't altogether. Herewith some 
background facts: 

The Truman committee report of Novem- 
ber 5 states that lend-lease was never in- 
tended to shift war costs from the United 
States and demands that the Allies really do 
something on their own part to furnish 
greater quantities of reverse lend-lease sup- 


Rubber, petroleum, and metals are listed 
among the commodities with which the Brit- 
ish might after the war repay part of their 
debt to us. 

Of far greater importance to America’s fu- 
ture security, however, is the Whitehorse and 
Yukon Railroad in Alaska, a railroad de- 
scribed by Capt. Richard L. Neuberger in the 
Saturday Evening Post of November 27, 1943, 
as ending “squarely in the center of the chain 
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of strategic airports at Wason Lake, White- 
horse, and Northway.” 

That railroad is the only nonflying method 
of getting supplies to this strategic control 
area, and every competent authority knows 
that a strategically critical military airport 
cannot be served adequately from the air 
alone. 

The strategic importance of our Alaskan 

today and in the predictable future 
can hardly be exaggerated. 

Billy Mitchell, who was right about so many 
things, said (February 13, 1935) to the House 
Military Affairs Committee: “Alaska is the 
most central place in the world for aircraft, 
and that is true either of Europe, Asia, or 
North America. I believe in the future he 
who holds Alaska will hold the world, and I 
think it is the most strategic place in the 
world. + If Japan seizes Alaska, she 
can take New York. * * + Alaska is of 
much more ultimate importance than the 
Panama Canal.” 

Our military authorities apparently agree 
today that the Territory of Alaska is strate- 
gically vital, for they have placed the rail- 
road serving our air fields there in the hands 
of the United States Army. 

But the arrangements they have made will 
allow the railroad to revert to private English 
ownership after the war. 

Oh, yes! This Alaskan railroad, so criti- 
cally important to the security of the United 
States, is owned by private British capital. 

The arrangements are also subject to con- 
siderable criticism from the point of view of 
good business, 

The United States Government, on Novem- 
ber 5, 1942, leased the railroad from the Brit- 
ish for $27,708.33 per month. Our own Army 
engineers had appraised its value at $7,000,- 
000, so that we arranged to pay the owners 
5 percent of the value per year. 

In today’s money market that is an ex- 
tremely high return—especially when the 
lessor is a government and an ally giving 
away its shirt, anyhow. 

The lease further provides that 1 year after 
the termination of the war with both Axis 
Powers the railroad shall revert to the owners, 
leaving the United States Government with 
no method of servicing its military airports 
except this private enterprise, which will be 
in the hands of alien citizens. 

Not only that: The United States Govern- 
ment is, in addition, paying all taxes levied 
on the road, is paying the costs of insurance, 
is taking over all the employees of the com- 
pany, except executive officers, is continuing 
an agreement with the Standard Oil Co, of 
California, under which the railroad acts as 
its agent and distributor in this area, is 
undertaking liability for any suits for dam- 
ages successfully filed against the railroad 
during the lease. 

Even more alarming to American taxpayers 
is the fact that one clause states: “The con- 
tractor will reimburse the Government cur- 
rently for additions and betterments to exist- 
ing facilities or property which are properly 
chargeable to capital account.” 

To date the United States Army has spent 
$2,000,000 on improvements of the road, and 
it has not even raised the question with the 
railroad owners of being reimbursed “cur- 
rently.” 

Moreover, an Army letter indicates that the 
United States Government has no expecta- 
tion of ever charging the railroad owners for 
the vast improvements it is making. 

Yet our Railway Operating Battalions have 
performed engineering miracles in improving 
the road so that its capacity is vastly multi- 
plied. 

A resident of one village says that more 
trains pass through that hamlet in a day now 
than used to pass in a month. 

In the period of 16 months the United 
States Government has paid $415,624.95 in 
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rent and, in addition, has sunk $2,000,000 in 
improvements, The exact additional amount 
paid out for taxes and insurance can be ob- 
tained from Government records, 

But aside from these, we have spent two 
and one-half millions on a railroad whose 
owners have expressed their willingness to 
sell the whole works at the appraised value 
of $7,000,000. 

But let's forget how poorly the Army is 
doing with the British in this matter strictly 
from the standpoint of business. That's 
money now gone, forever. 

Let’s look at this strategic railroad as a vital 
part of the security system for Alaska, key to 
control in the air age. 

Our British friends are always saying they 
wish they could do more to show their grati- 
tude for lend-lease, wish they could pay us 
faster in reverse lend-lease. 

Fine! How about the British Government 
buying up the stock of the railroad above- 
mentioned and turning it over, title clear, 
to the United States of America, as a little 
something on account? 


Senate Resolution 123 


Resolved. That the Secretary of State is re- 
quested to make a report to the Senate at 
the earliest practicable date with respect to 
whether or not the United States has a valid 
claim to sovereignty over Wrangell Island. 


The Palestine Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH’ 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 21, 1944 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am informed that the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee is considering the 
Wright-Compton resolution which deais 
with the British Government’s white 
paper policy in Palestine. I have re- 
ceived considerable correspondence from 
constituents on this subject and under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing herein an article by George Murray, 
which appears in the trans-Atlantic edi- 
tion of the London Daily Mail. It is an 
article which should throw considerable 
light upon the attitude of the British 
under a most difficult situation: 


GEORGE MURRAY'S WEEKLY COMMENTARY—SNAP 
JUDGMENT Won't Do ON PALESTINE 


A group of American readers have asked 
me to explain the reason for the British Gov- 
ernment’s white paper policy in Palestine. 
The inquiry is timely, for that policy comes 
to a head this year. Dr. Chaim Weizmann, 
head of the Jewish Agency of Palestine, has 
just said that he has a hunch that it will 
not survive the war. I am inclined to agree 
with him, though maybe not for the same 
reasons. But neither Dr. Weizmann nor I 
will agree with a further comment made 
by one of my American correspondents who 
wrote: “I believe I speak for most Americans 
when I say that in some respects Great 
Britain is more Fascist than the Fascists.” 
Dr. Weizmann obviously does not subscribe to 
that idea, because he wants to see a Jewish 
state incorporated in the British Empire. 
Neither do I subscribe to it—otherwise I 
would not be writing this. The white paper 
of 1939 recommended that the further im- 


migration of Jews into Palestine should be 
restricted to 75,000 in 5 years—bringing the 
total up to about 400,000—after which it 
would be resumed only if the Arabs agreed, 
This, on the face of it, was a harsh decision. 
But it was not reached lightly. Before any- 
one can indulge in snap judgments on a 
matter of such importance they should know 
something of its background. That back- 
ground I propose to sketch. 


TWO PLEDGES 


The position of Jews and Arabs in Pales- 
tine rests upon two pledges which have 
never been reconciled. In 1915, when Britain 
was trying to enlist the aid of the Arabs 
against Turkey, Sir Henry McMahon, then 
High Commissioner in Egypt, promised them 
independence. Unfortunately, the wording of 
the pledge was not precise. It reserved cer- 
tain territories whose exact situation has 
never been settled. British Governments 
have always maintained that they included 
Palestine, but the Arabs have denied it. By 
1917 America was in the war, and the in- 
fluence of world Jewry had become of the 
highest importance. In that year Mr. Bal- 
four, the Foreign Secretary, stated: “His 
Majesty’s Government view with favor the 
establishment in Palestine of a National 
Home for the Jewish people + it being 
clearly understood that nothing shall be 
done which may prejudice the civil and 
religious rights of existing non-Jewish com- 
munities in Palestine.” The Arabs inter- 
preted their pledge as giving them an inde- 
pendent Palestine. The Jews interpreted 
theirs as meaning the creation of a Jewish 
state. 

ARAB FEAR 


- When we remember that Palestine is a 
holy land for three of the world's greatest re- 
ligious sects—Christians, Moslems, and Jews— 
and that anything done there concerns them 
all, we begin to realize that here was a set- 
up which inyited trouble. The trouble came. 
From the beginning the Arabs feared: they 
would be outnumbered by the Jews and that 
their land would be taken from them. The 
British promised, in 1922, that Jewish immi- 
gration should not exceed the economic ca- 
pacity of the country. That same year the 
British proposed self-government for Pales- 
tine, but the Arabs objected. In 1928 the 
proposal was revived, but the Jews. objected. 


It was dropped in 1929 when racial riots 


broke out. In 1930 the Arabs demanded a 
complete stop on Jewish immigration. The 
British refused. During the next few years 
Jewish immigration was speeded up. The 
Arabs reacted violently. In 1934 immigra- 
tion was reduced. The Jews protested and 
went on strike. So it has gone on. In 1935 
the British proposed self-government again. 
The Jews strongly objected. In 1936 serious 
disorders broke out. In 1937 the Peel Com- 
mission reported: “Conciliation has failed. 
It has been tried for 17 years, and the Arabs 
are more hostile to Jews and government 
than they were at the beginning.” This 
Commission recommended partition in Pales- 
tine. Both Jews and Arabs denounced it in 
violent terms—though the Jews afterward 
modified their views. There was also a row 
in Parliament. Another commission went 
out, They rejected partition as impracti- 
cable. The Government then invited Arabs 
and Jews to a conference in London. It 
failed. So, at long last, the British Govern- 
ment announced that they would impose 
their own solution and stick to it. The pa- 
tient British public sighed with relief. The 
solution was the white-paper policy of 1939. 
Now what should the British have done? Set 
up a Jewish state? That would have in- 
curred the hostility of all the Arabs in the 
world. Should they have washed their hands 
of the idea of a Jewish national home? They 
could not, because they had given a promise. 
But if they had, what cries of “perfidious 
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Albion” would have echoed round the globe. 
Should they have walked out of Palestine? 
That would have meant leaving the Jews to 
their fate. Besides, it would have meant 
abandoning a vital strategical position. 
Think what might have happened in that 
case. If Britain had not been in Palestine 
this war might well have been lost 3 years 
ago. Where would Britain and her friends 
have been then? Where would the Jews have 
been? The position would have been as bad 


Jf Britain had declared for a policy of un- 


restricted immigration in 1939. Egypt, Iraq, 
Trans-Jordan, Saudi Arabia, the Yemen, 
would have been our enemies. 
TRIED TO BE JUST 
The British have made mistakes. They 
have at times been too lenient, at times un- 
certain, even irresolute. But they have at ail 
times tried to be just. They have striven to 
introduce self-government and to reconcile 
Jew and Arab, We have been all these things, 
but not Fascist—definitely not Fascist. The 
British taxpayer, abused by all, thanked by 
none, has poured out millions of pounds in 
Palestine. He, at least; would be happy to 
see someone else have a cut at that troubled 
country. 


Letter of John Locke Green 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES . 
Monday, February 21, 1944 


Mr.SHORT. Mr. Speaker, John Locke 
Green is now serving his second term as 
treasurer of Arlington County, Va. He 
is a loyal and genuine Republican who 
was a delegate to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention in Philadelphia in 
1940. Below is a letter which he recently 
addressed to Wendell L. Willkie which is 
self-explanatory. It is full of sound ad- 
vice, which I trust the delegates to the 
national convention this year in Chicago 
will read and heed. 

DECEMBER 29, 1943. 
WENDELL L. WILLKIE, Esq., 
New York, N. Y. 
DEAR MR. WILLKIE: I have at last found 


time to look over your One World, which you 


sent to me after my telephone talk with you 
some months ago. In my talk with you I 
was direct, and I will try to be equally so in 
this letter. However, the probability is that 
you will ignore it, as you did the one I wrote 
you in January 1941, which you denied over 
the telephone as ever having received, but 
countered that you received many hundreds 
of thousands of letters. I answered,. “I 
mailed it to your home address, where you 
are now talking from, so you would be sure 
to get it, and it never came back to me.” 
To your explanation, I stated that you found 
time to write me, and have written to me two 
letters, without my ever having written you. 

Now, Mr. Willkie, let's get down to some 
obvious truths. I certainly would like some 
expression from you in straightforward, sim- 
ple language, provided you do not think 
yourself too important to state them to an 
ordinary citizen, such as myself. 

I feel that I am entitled to this, since, in 
our conversation, I asked you if the New 
York Herald Tribune quoted you correctly in 
connection with your statement relative to 
the Republican nomination for President for 
1944. You replied that it did. Then I asked 
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if I could consider you an active candidate 
for the nomination. You stated that I could; 
also, later on in our conversation you wanted 
to know whether I would again be a delegate 
and if so, expressed the wish that I would 
vote for you again. But more of this phase 
of the matter later. 

In view of the fact that I voted for you 
in the convention as a delegate in Phila- 
delphia, you wanted to know how the people 
in Virginia now felt about you. To that 
query, I told you that you had lost ground, 
and that assuming that the same people 
made up the delegation in the 1944 conven- 
tion, I felt that you would have only one, 
and that one delegate represented a utility 
company, one of the many companies which 
flooded the Philadelphia convention with 
telegrams; that I, too, had received several 
hundreds of them, to vote for you. 

In reply to this statement you said you 
were surprised and asked what the reason 
was for this reversal of sentiment. To that 
question I told you that the people had lost 
confidence in you, that it appeared that you 
were the “yes-man” for the administration, 
and that your so-called foreign policy was 
muddled thinking, was vague, but out of it 
appeared that you were more concerned about 
international affairs than our own. 

You answered that you were indeed sur- 
prised that the Virginia people felt that way 
and that you “thought certainly that, of all 
people, the Virginians would back you up.” 

I then pointed out to you that you drew 
this assumption because of certain historical 
factors, such as religion and a further factor, 
because the oldest families came from the 
British Isles; also of certain intermarriages 
between the Virginians and the English no- 
bility. I pointed out to you that, in addition 
to your relying on your historical knowledge, 
your present-day information was gathered 
from people who were out of touch with th 
ordinary people of whom I am one. 8 

In this connection, I stated to you that your 
chief cronies, advisers, and associates were 
those people with whom you came in contact 
through your Wall Street law firm and the 
international bankers. You laughed at that 
and said, “I don’t know any international 
bankers.” 

I answered, “You don't? What about that 
party Mrs. Ogden Reid gave for you, when 
certain international bankers were present 
and that the chief topic of conversation was 
what could be done to involve America in 
the war? And this dinner party was a long 
time before Pearl Harbor.” 

Do you recall your reply to that statement, 
Mr. Willkie? Well, here it is: “Green, when 
are you coming to New York? I want to talk 
with you.” 

Remember it, Mr. Willkie? 

The facts concerning the persons present 
and the topic of conversation at that dinner 
have, since my telephone conversation with 
you, been made public through other sources. 
However, I did not know until recently that 
this dinner was held before the Philadelphia 
convention, as was pointed out by Nelson 
Sparks. You never volunteered any informa- 
tion about what was said or done at that his- 
toric dinner; instead, you wanted to know 
when I was coming to New York so that 
you could talk to me. 

With respect to another phase of our talk, 
Mr. Willkie, I began a statement that your 
father came from Germany. Rather irritated 
and in a raised voice, you asked, “What the 
h—— has that got to do with the case?” 
My explanation was, “Your father was a 
known political refugee, and my information 
is that he had strong socialistic convictions, 
and, therefore, I do not feel that you have en- 
tirely become acclimated to the American 
constitutional doctrine.” You exploded on 
that and began to question whether I be- 
lieved in certain things. Those certain things 
involved elements of the none-too-clear doc- 


trine, which you have, in a muddled and 
vague way, been haranguing the public with 
for the past 3 years. Therefore, no need to 
recite this part of the conversation to you. 

In my letter to you dated January 13, 1941, 
above referred to, and which you did not an- 
swer. I stated, in part: 

“I voted for you in the convention as a 
delegate. I voted for you in November as a 
citizen, but I am frank to tell you I regret 
having done both, if you are correctly quoted 
in your most recent statement. And like 
Landon, I believe if your position had been 
known at the time of the convention, you 
would not have been nominated.” 

Certainly Governor Landon could not have 
known about the Reid dinner, where you 
helped commit us to a false premise, and 
certainly, if we delegates had known about 
that dinner session, you would not have been 
nominated. 

It all comes to light now why you con- 
ducted your campaign in the manner and 
method you did, why you sought, in a veiled 
way to lead the people to believe that elec- 
tion of Roosevelt meant war, whereas yours 
meant peace; yet at no time during the whole 
campaign were you specific on this subject. 
Ne wonder. You had a halter on your neck 
and your soul and mind were shackled by 
the persons present at that dinner. 

Yet with all this background of duplicity 
you again express the wish that I vote for 
you. How are you going to explain your 
conduct to the American people and to the 
delegates of the 1944 Republican Convention? 

Is there any reasonable doubt in your mind 
why some should seek an investigation as to 
how that convention and nomination was 
connived in Philadelphia? 

I doubt the legality of a senatorial commit- 
tee to have authority to investigate a national 
convention. However, I note that you have 
signified your willingness to appear before it. 
In that case, I assume that you have no hesi- 
tation in having Russell Davenport, one of 
your top campaign managers in 1940, former 
editor of Fortune magazine (one of Henry 
Luce’s publications), to appear.and explain 
his close personal relationship with Harry 
Hopkins. This should be done, in view that 
Nelson Sparks has injected Mr. Hopkins’ 
pame into the picture. 

You have, in the last 3 years, talked con- 
siderably about forthrightness. If there is a 
legal investigation, now is your time to come 
forward and not dismiss the matter as cam- 
paign oratory. This is no time for light 
remarks, clothed with duplicity. 

In conclusion, let me make a remark or 
two about One World, which you evidently 
sent me to convince me that I should sup- 
port you again. 

When I was a boy, I read practically all of 
the books G. A. Henty wrote for boys. Henty 


-always wrote about the glory of England. 


Most of the things, the people, and the con- 
ditions you write about were used in the 
Henty books for boys. 

His theme was generally the same in all his 
stories. He always began sooner or later with 
a young English boy getting a commission 
in the English Army, going to one of the 
lands you write about in One World. On 
reaching there he had many narrow escapes, 
always came out; fell in love with some Eng- 
lish girl; married her, finally retired from the 
army; went back to England and lived happily 
ever afterward on a pension; had children, 
and they, in time, repeated his career. 

So, Mr. Willkie, there is nothing new in 
One World. G. A. Henty wrote it long before 


_ you, and better. 


Last and most important, tell us exactly 
where you stand, if you can. 


Respectfully, 
JOHN Locke GREEN. 
Note.—The original of this letter was 
mailed Mr. Willkie by registered mail Decem- 
ber 30, 1943, to his home address. 
J. L. G. 
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HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 21, 1944 


Mr. CELLER., Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter: ; 


FEBRUARY 2, 1944. 
The EDITOR, 
The New York Evening Sun, 
New York City, N. Y. 

Dear Sm: In any adequate planning for 
the post-war era, it will be essential to take 
into consideration the subject of Foreign 
Trade Credit Insurance, After the war, we 
will have the biggest Merchant Marine afloat. 
We will have the largest fleet of cargo vessels 
ever owned by any country in the history of 
the world. This gigantic fleet will total 35,- 
000,000 tons or more. All the nations of the 
world combined will have but 45,000,000 tons. 

To show the progress that we have made 
in ship building, it is interesting to note that 
prior to this World War No. 2 the rest of the 
world had 61,000,000 tons, while the United 
States had only 11,000,000 tons. Therefore, 
we will have advanced from 11,000,000 tons 
to 35,000,000 tons. 

Thinking men and women of the Nation 
are considerably disturbed as to what we will 
do with this vast ship tonnage. It is hoped 
that our liberty ships and victory ships and 
other vessels will ride the waves of the 7 seas 
and convey our goods to all the ports of the 
world, and bring back to us essential cargo 
and goods. Heretofore, the emphasis has been 
on the building of liberty ships, but they are 
slow and may be too slow for vast post-war 
cargoes. But our new fleet includes a vast 
number of fast victory ships and C-type ves- 
sels. After the war, it is estimated we will 
have 15,000,000 tons of fast ships and a little 
more than 20,000,000 tons of libertys. 

Before the war, most of American foreign 
trade was carried in foreign bottoms. Our po- 
sition will be reversed in the post-war era. 
Other maritime nations are worried at the 
prospect. However, they need not be wor- 
ried if American post-war planners do not 
envisage post-war foreign trade credit in- 
surance. 

We must keep these ships afloat, and they 
must be loaded at all times to the gun- 
wale, going and coming. We have a fine 
maritime tradition to maintain, a tradition 
that goes back to the famous clipper ships, 
barks, and brigantines. Those vessels carried 
our flag to the nethermost portions of the 
world, to the Cape of Good Hope, to Vladivos- 
tock, to Valparaiso, to Singapore, and to Mel- 
bourne. But again, I maintain that that kind 
of traditional foreign trade cannot be main- 
tained after the war without foreign trade 
credit insurance. To keep these ships laden 
with goods means that our exporters must 
capture the foreign trade held in pre-war 
days by their competitors in Germany, Eng- 
land, France, Holland, China, Sweden, Nor- 
way, and Japan. 

Most of those nations lent every aid and 
comfort to their exporters. They equipped 
them with foreign credit guaranties facilities. 
As far as my research could go, I find that 
the United States was the only major world 
trading nation which failed to equip its ex- 
porters with adequate and effective foreign 
credit guaranty facilities. 

England and Germany and Holland—in 
fact, 17 nations—furnished credit guaranties 
to their exporters. Developments in our 
trade relations with Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
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Latin-American countries and other friendly 
markets will make it increasingly obvious 
that such foreign trade credit insurance is 
absolutely essential, in order to keep those 
Victory ships and those C-type vessels busy. 
It is quite obvious that prior to the war we 
were still in our diapers when it came to for- 
eign business. England, Germany, Holland, 
and the others were far ahead of us in equip- 
ment, experience, and willingness to aid and 
claim foreign trade. If we are to compete 
with those nations again and those nations 
set up entities to insure against foreign trade 
losses, and we have no such insurance avall- 
able to our exporters, then there will be an 
; uncontrolled had-debt loss hazard which will 
be fatal to all of us. We can never hope to 
develop legitimate overseas markets unless 
we can first reduce to a predetermined cost 
figure what the bad-debt losses will be. Only 
foreign trade credit insurance can offer a 
sound solution and answer to this difficulty. 
With such bad-debt uncertainties translated 
into a fixed premium charge and with a 
financially strong guaranty upon which 
bank discounts may safely be made available, 
our exporters will be equipped with credit 
tools placing them on a par with their for- 
eign competitors. The need for such tcols 
will be especially urgent in post-war years, 
when American exporters will face bitter 
rivalry in world markets. But even under 
present conditions the provision of credit 
guaranty facilities for United States export- 
ers would be a most constructive step toward 
placing our foreign merchandising and bank- 
ing structure on a solid, permanent founda- 
tion. 

That such need exists is evidenced by the 
resolutions passed by the National Foreign 
Trade Council in their annual conventions, 
advocating the provision of credit guaran- 
ties on bases equal to those available to their 
foreign competitors, by numerous expressions 
from American exporters and buyers abroad, 
particularly in the Latin-American coun- 
tries, and by the participation of several 
thousand United States exporters in mutual 
foreign credit information and limited insur- 
ance provided in conjunction with the sery- 
ices of American foreignecredit underwriters. 

The British have operated with excellent 
success in this field through their Export 
Credits Guarantee Department. German 
exporters had available to them export credit 
guaranties through Hermes, a priavte com- 
pany with government backing. Italy had its 
Societa Italiana di Assicurazione Credito, 
with state participation. France had a pri- 
vate company (Societe Francaise d’Assur- 
ances pour Favoriser le Credit) to which the 
government gave support on certain types of 
business. Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Finland, Holland, Japan, Norway, are 
among other countries which made credit 
guaranties available to their exporters, di- 
rectly or indirectly through funds supplied 
by the respective governments, 

It is my fond hope that similar credit in- 
surance facilities be made eventually avail- 
able to United States exporters through a 
private insurance company, and that such 
business be operated on a self-supporting 
basis, where the premiums would cover all 
losses and operating expenses and leave some 
dividends for the stockholders of that com- 
pany. It is my fond hope that the exporters 
themselves be always tied in with, and 
through underwriting bear a part of each 
risk, and that as far as possible the credit 
guaranties be confined to sound, legitimate 
transactions, 

At this juncture, however, in our affairs 
I do not believe a private company would be 
available for such purpose. If it is available 
and financiers, if found, are willing to take 
the risks involved, I am wholeheartedly in 
favor of the private initiative and enter- 
prise that would go with such a private ven- 
ture. However, if a private company cannot 


be formed to meet the requirements, there 
should be no hesitancy on the part of ex- 
porters and the public to encourage a gov- 
ernmental set-up. A subsidiary corporation 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
may well be formed to meet the needs of the 
exporters. The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration has already had some experience in 
matters of insurance. It set up the War 
Damage Corporation to cover insurance 
against damage to property from-air raids. 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
that the Committee on International Trade 
cf the Advertising Club of New York recently 
adopted a resolution recommending the es- 
tablishment of a Federal agency empowered 
to furnish proper facilities for the effective 
insurance to American firms and individuals 
of foreign credits created in the course of 
regular international commerce. 

But the American Foreign Credit Under- 
writers which was established in 1919, and 
its facilities, is the only concern in this coun- 
try ever to engage in foreign- credit insur- 
ance. It expended about $3,000,000 in such 
activities. It has, however, over the years 
built up and maintained huge credit files and 
labor experience records on buyers of Ameri- 
can products and of world markets. It has a 
market guide today which lists with complete 
names, addresses, lines of business, capital, 
and credit ratings, some 55,000 buyers and 
agents handling American merchandise in 
various Latin-American countries. It ceased, 
however, to carry on this foreign-credit in- 
surance back in 1932. It has, however, a vast 
store of information which should be avail- 
able to any insurance company, be it govern- 
mental controlled, semigovernmental con- 
trolled, or individually controlled. 

To provide our exporters with sound and 
strong credit protection, a huge capital re- 
serve may be essential so that the insurance 
company can make its credit guaranties 
available to competitive American exporters 
and acceptable to all the banks. At this 
juncture in world affairs, the reserve would 
have to be so large that I doubt whether any 
private company would meet the require- 
ments. To be successful, said company would 
have to provide a sufficient security upon 
which the banks would be willing to dis- 
count on insurance certificates. I am in- 
formed that on the basis of an average pre- 
mium of 2 percent, and given sound and ex- 
perienced management, the loss ratio might 
well be within a loss reserve fund of 1 per- 
cent. Expenses should not run over 30 per- 
cent of gross premiums. This would leave 20 
percent of the gross premium to be set aside 
for dividends and other requirements. I am 
not an insurance expert, so I ask the readers 
to accept these figures with no degree of 
finality. Investment income would provide a 
further source of revenue. Furthermore, risks 
will be enhanced due to fluctuations in the 
dollar exchange and foreign currencies. Dif- 
ficulties experienced by foreign countries in 
balancing their accounts with the United 
States, as well as trade restrictions imposed 
by other countries likewise will have a bear- 
ing on the amount of risks involved. 

We in this country are still unused to long- 
term credits. Credits of long duration, up- 
ward of 2 years, are essential for expanding 
and maintaining foreign trade. Banks will 
not loan of their resources, if the borrower 
in turn uses the borrowed funds to extend 
long-term credits. If, however, those long- 
term credits are properly insured, banks will 
loan liberally. Unless banks do grant liberal 
discounts and loans for extended periods to 
our exporters, our foreign trade will go into 
the doldrums. 

The British foreign credit insurance or- 
ganization covers the exchange risk for an 
additional premium, keeping its commit- 
ments in each country within predetermined 
limits and always reserving the right to with- 
draw, on due notice, further exchange 
guarantees with respect to individual mar- 
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kets, It would be feasible to provide similar 
guarantees for American exporters: Such 
guarantees could well be tied in with the 
credits made available for exchange purposes 
to the central banks of other countries 
through Export-Import Bank and other 
agencies of the United States Government. 
While recognizing that no credit insurance 
operation can in itself provide a complete 
solution to the exchange problem, we believe 
that a foreign credit insurance organization 
may be utilized as a convenient medium for 
regulating the commitments of our exporters 
in markets as and when the exchange 
problem in these markets requires such regu- 
lations. 

In today’s complex pattern of international 
trade it must be conceded that foreign credit 
insurance has its definite piace, and, with 
the increasing variety of problems confront- 
ing our exporters, they certainly need to be 
equipped with the most effective machinery 
that can be made available. 

Of course, in any such plan for a govern- 
mental authority or a privately operated for- 
eign trade credit insurance company, due 
consideration will have to be given to the ac- 
tivities of our Lend-Lease Administration, 
the War Production Board, the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration, the United Nations 
Rehabilitation and Relief Administration, 
and the so-called joint area agreement di- 
viding world markets—for the present—for 
export trade between the United States and 
Great Britain. 

I am sure encouragement must be lent 
to this scheme of credit “insurance by the 
information we get from the Foreign Credit 
Interchange Bureau of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, namely that all Latin- 
American nations get good risk ratings. The 
Latin American Credit and Collection classi- 
fications during the last 6 months of 1943 
continued the upward trend which has been 
in progress since July of 1940. In all respects 
collections in Latin-American countries have 
been good and prompt. 

Be it remembered that after the war, com- 
peting nations will do their damndest to re- 
eapture lost world markets. All their skill, 
cunning, and ingenuity will be brought into 
play. We must not rest on our oars. We 
must use every artifice in our bag of tricks— 
otherwise, we are licked and we will again 
buckle together our surplus of ships and let 
them rot in our harbors as we did after the 
last war. Isolationists then were in the 
saddle and our glorious merchant marine be- 
came a romantic memory. 

A reviving of any program of again junk- 
ing our merchant marine would simply be 
a case of the “fool returning to his folly.” 

Remember that our future national de- 
fense depends upon our merchant marine and 
our merchant marine depends upon our for- 
eign commerce which ultimately depends 
upon foreign trade credit insurance. That 
chain is no stronger than its weakest link. 

Yours very truly, 
EMANUEL CELLER. 


Interest on Rural Electrification Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 21, 1944 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, great 
sums of money have been appropriated 
by Congress for rural electrification. 
This was done not because the Govern- 
ment was seeking an investment for 
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profit, but in order to advance the pro- 
gram. The contract for the repayment 
of these sums should be one that will ul- 
timately return the Government’s money 
and at the same time be the most lenient 
possible on the people who are paying it. 

I wish to extend my remarks by includ- 
ing resolution V, adopted at a recent 
meeting of the Nebraska Association of 
Rural Public Power Districts, which is 
composed of 20 operating districts, rep- 
resenting some 20,000 presently con- 
nected farmers. The resolution is as 
follows: 

Resolved, That we favor Federal legislation 
which will permit the Rural Electrification 
Administration to make loans to borrowers 
at a rate of about 1 percent per annum and 
permit reduction of existing interest rates to 
same figure. 

Resolved further, That we favor permitting 
R. E. A, to make loans for a period of 50 
years, 


It’s a Good Tax Bill—Welfare of Coun- 
try Demands It Be Enacted by the Con- 
gress Without Delay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 21, 1944 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
rumored in the press that the President 
will veto the tax bill, one of the pro- 
visions of which requires labor unions 
and other tax-exempt organizations to 
file an annual statement of their re- 
ceipts and disbursements. It would be 
interesting to know to what extent the 
President’s reputedly unfriendly attitude 
toward the bill is influenced by this pro- 
vision. It should not be forgotten that 
the C. I. O. has urged the President to 
veto the bill, no doubt because of a fear 
of having to disclose its handling of the 
dues exacted from its members. 

From the revenue standpoint, the bill 
will not affect the Government’s in- 
come to any vital extent, since we are 
already collecting forty-two billions in 
Federal taxes, not to mention ten bil- 
lions of State and local taxes. But the 
bill has other important provisions the 
benefit of which would be lost should a 
Presidential veto be forthcoming, 
These include: 

First. The freezing of the social-se- 
curity tax at the existing 1-percent rate, 
which will otherwise be doubled as of 
March 1. This affects nearly all em- 
ployed persons and nearly all employers. 

Second. Increase of exemption under 
the war contract renegotiation law from 
$100,000 to $500,000. 

Third. Provision for court review of 
recapture of excessive profits under war 
contracts. 

Fourth. Relief from penalty for un- 
derestimating 1943 income-tax liability 
where the taxpayer reported at least as 
much income as on his 1942 return. 

Fifth. Exemption of servicemen's 
mustering-out pay from income tax, 


Sixth. Allowance for corporate con- 
tributions to veterans’ organizations. 

Seventh. Relief from the 90-percent 
penalty where the State unemployment 
tax is not paid in time to be credited 
against the Federal tax. 

Eighth. Requirement that tax-exempt 
organizations file information returns. 

Ninth. Various administrative amend- 
ments relating to the cutting of timber, 
percentage depletion, bankruptcy reor- 
ganizations, relief from excess-profits 
tax on excess production of mines and 
timber tracts, and so forth. ~ 

Tenth. Exemption of lighter-weight 
newsprint paper from tariff during 
emergency, 

Eleventh. Partial simplification of in- 
dividual income-tax returns, 


Enact the Tax Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, Februar; 21, 1944 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following editorial from the New York 
Times urging Congress to enact the tax 
bill over the President's veto: 


ENACT THE TAX BILL 


The President’s remarks at his press con- 
ference last week were taken by most of his 
listeners to imply that he intended to veto 
today or tomorrow the tax bill now on his 
desk. We hope that this interpretation was 
a mistaken one. A veto of the present tax 
bill would be an irresponsible act. 

The Treasury, it is true, had asked for a 
tax bill to yield an additional $10,500,000,000. 
The bill actually passed by Congress is calcu- 
lated to yield only an additional $2,300,000,- 
000. We believe this amount under present 
conditions to be inadequate. But it is not 
insubstantial (it is greatly in excess of the 
total revenues from the individual income tax 
as late as the fiscal year 1941, for example), 
and the Treasury could ill afford to lose it. 
It has been estimated that the new bill would 
increase the total Federal annual revenues 
to what a few years ago would have been 
regarded as the incredible sum of $42,239,- 
000,000. The practical effect of a Presidential 
veto, unless Congress were able to override 
it, would not be to force Congress to bring 
in a new bill increasing revenues but to 
deprive the Treasury even of the revenues 
provided by the present bill. The President's 
delay in acting on the bill has already, in 
fact, deprived the Treasury of increased 
excise taxes of $85,000,000 that it could other- 
wise have collected in March, 

The President’s advisers may have told him 
that, if he vetoes the bill, the net loss in 
revenues will be only about half as much as 
those provided by the bill, because he would 
also be vetoing the provision in the new 
bill that postpones the increase that would 
otherwise take place in the social-security 
pay-roll tax. But this argument is weak 
on several counts. The veto would still cost 
the Treasury at least $1,000,000,000 a year 
in net loss of revenues. And it would sub- 
stitute an ill-advised tax for better taxes, 

The present social-security tax is 1 percent 
on wage and salary earners and 1 percent on 
the pay rolls of employers. It yields $1,300,- 
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000,000 a year. If the congressional post- 
ponement were to be canceled by a Presiden- 
tial veto of the tax bill, there would begin 
next month a 4-percent vax on wage earners 
and a tax on employers of 2 percent of their 
pay rolls The yield of the tax would be in- 
creased to $2,600,000,000 a year. So far as the 
social-security program is itself concerned, 
there is no need to increase the tax rate now. 
The present Social Security System is designed 
to operate on a pay-as-you-go basis. The 
act even provides that if the contingency 
reserve exceeds three times the highest yearly 
outlay expected during the following 5-year 
period Congress must be notified. The pres- 
ent contingency reserve is close to $5,000,- 
000,000. The $1,300,000,000 in social-security 
taxes that we now collect is already more 
than six times the outgoing benefit payments, 
and more than four times the estimated 
maximum outgo in 1949. So far as the social- 
security program itself is concerned, there 
is no good excuse for raising the rates now. 

The argument that we should raise the 
social-security rates now on anti-inflation 
grounds implies that social-security revenues 
cought not to be considered merely in relation 
to the needs of the Social Security System 
but rather as part of total revenues, and 
that the Social Security System itself should 
be treated as part of a compensatory pro- 
gram of Government taxing and spending. 
Such an implication is a serious one for the 
future of the Social Security System, but it 
does not need to be examined here. The 
anti-inflation argument, even if directly ap- 
plicable to the social-security program, could 
not justify a veto of the present bill; for such 
a veto would mean an annual net loss of 
$1,000,000,000 in taxes. 

-It is worth examining, moreover, the kind 
of increased taxes that doubling of the social- 
security rates would now impose. A tax on 
pay rolls is a tax on employment and an in- 
crease in costs of production. Under present 
conditions it would force up prices further, 
The Government, moreover, would have to 
pay for its increased revenues from this 
source either in loss of other corporation tax 
revenues or in increased subsidies; so that the 
amount of its gain on net balance would be 
questionable. From the standpoint of the 
workers the increased tax would mean an 
added income tax, without exemptions, of 
1 percent. 

Here is a strange inconsistency in adminis- 
tration policy. The President has refused to 
accept a general retail sales tax at any level 
whatever, on the ground that low-income 
families cannot afford it. Yet a general retail 
sales tax of 2 percent would obviously press 
much less heavily on low-income families 
than would a flat social-security tax of 2 
percent without exemptions. A retail sales 
tax would discourage spending which is a 
highly desirable end when inflation is threat- 
ened. A family could to some extent miti- 
gate the tax by reducing its spending. But 
there is no way under which an employed man 
can escape the flat income tax under the 
Social Security System. It can be argued, of 
course, that in such a tax a man is only being 
forced to pay for his own future security. 
But does not the same argument apply to 
any tax to defray the costs of the present 
war? 

This brings us back to the weaknesses of 
the administration's own tax program. Con- 
gress rejected that program for the sound 
reason that the increased taxes it proposed 
would have imperiled the productive proc- 
esses themselves. Congress failed to com- 
pensate for this rejection by even a moderate 
general sales tax because the administration 
was flatly opposed to such a tax. How can 
such opposition be reconciled with an effort to 
increase a flat income tax without exemp- 
tions? 

It is hard to believe that the President 
would veto the new tax bill simply because it 
contains a provision requiring labor unions 
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to file financial statements with the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. This is merely a mild 
and belated step to bring some measure of 
publicity and accountability into the han- 
dling of union funds. It is necessary, among 
other reasons, to help protect the individual 
union member against exploitation by un- 
scrupulous union bosses wherever these exist. 

Even if the President were otherwise justi- 
fied in vetoing the new tax bill, he would not 
be justified in allowing Congress to waste 
months of precious time in framing the 
measure without having made unmistakably 
clear from the beginning precisely what he 
would veto and why. 

If the President vetoes this measure there 
can be but one answer, Congress should over- 
ride the veto. — 


American War Dads Speak 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 21, 1944 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, permis- 
sion granted me, I submit 3 resolutions 
for printing in the Recorp sent to me by 
Mr. Henry C. Klemme, secretary of the 
American War Dads, St. Louis Post Office 
Chapter, No. 38: 


Whereas there are now millions of sons and 
daughters away from their homes, many of 
them outside of the continental limits of 
the United States of America, fighting and 
dying in order that America might live; and 

Whereas such sons and daughters, were it 
not for the crisis in which their Govern- 
ment now finds itself, would be at home exer- 
cising their right of suffrage as citizens of 
this country at the ballot box; and 

Whereas it is now, under the laws existing, 
impossible for them to exercise such rights 
which, in effect, deprive them of the ballot 
and force them to accept elected officials who 
may or may not be contrary to their idea 
of the type and kind of official who should 
represent them; and 

Whereas by being deprived of the use of 
the ballot certain ideas and changes in 
Government may or may not be made that 
are contrary to their belief as citizens of this 
Government; and 

Whereas these millions of our men and 
women have offered themselves as a sacrifice 
upon the altar of liberty in order that justice 
and freedom might be relieved of its shackles; 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we the American War Dads, 
Chapter No. 38 of the Greater St. Louis 
Council in meeting assembled in St. Louis, 
unanimously command our representatives 
in both Congress and Senate to see that such 
changes in laws and regulations are made that 
will enable our sons and.daughters to cast 
their ballots and not be disfranchised even 
temporarily; be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be forwarded 
to the national headquarters of the American 
War Dads with instructions that it be for- 
warded to every chapter of the American 
War Dads that they might issue the same 
command to their representatives in Congress 
and Senate, 

GOVERNMENTAL COMMITTEE. 


We, the members of the St. Louis Post Office 
Chapter, No. 38, of the Greater St. Louis 
Council of the American War Dads, having 
been advised of the cold, thoughtless, and 
disinterested method that this Government 


uses in the notification of parents of the 
death of their sons and daughters in service 
by telegram, and further having this matter 
brought to our attention by the fact that one 
Mr. and Mrs. George Gannett, of this city, 
received such notification by telegram and 
such telegram was shoved under the door 
and no attempt made to personally deliver it. 

Whereas this Government of ours is now 
spending billions of dollars for the conduct 
of this war and hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in radio, newspaper, and any and all 
kinds and types of publicity to build morale, 
not only among the troops but among the ci- 
vilian population as well, we, the American 
War Dads, believe that this great Government 
of ours should show its sympathy to the fam- 
ilies of sons and daughters who have been 
either killed or are missing in action in a way 
that would express to the parents the grati- 
tude that is in the hearts of the American 
public for the great sacrifice that this son or 
daughter and the family have made in order 
that others might live, and that by so doing 
they could create and build a greater morale 
among the troops and the civilian population 
than much of the useless propaganda build- 
ing today: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Senators and the Con- 
gressmen representing St. Louis and St. Louis 
County be sent a copy of this resolution along 
with a letter, and furthermore that they 
be instructed that it is the command of the 
American War Dads that necessary steps be 
taken at once to have either the Army or 
Navy personnel, as a special representative 
of the President of the United States, per- 
sonally deliver to the family the news of 
either the death or the report of missing in 
action of the son or daughter, and that at 
the same time this personal representative 
express the sympathy of the President of 
these United States and the American public 
to the bereaved family or the nearest of kin. 
And, if no Government official is available, 
that the American War Dads or similar 
organization be delegated as the official repre- 
sentative of the President to convey such 
message; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the American War Dads’ national 
headquarters in Kansas City, requesting that 
they notify every chapter of the American 
War Dads to take similar action to this. 

GOVERNMENTAL COMMITTEE, 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas it has been brought to our at- 
tention that there will be from time to time 
attempts made to pass legislation that will 
take away from the members of the armed 
forces the rights that were theirs under our 
Constitution before they entered such 
branches of the armed forces, 

Whereas our sons and daughters are now 
fighting on 74 fronts to restore at least a 
semblance of liberty and freedom to all 
classes of people in every section of the globe: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the St. 
Louis Post Office Chapter, No. 38, of the 
Greater St. Louis Council of American War 
Dads, assembled and meeting in St. Louis, 
notify the Congressmen and Senators, repre- 
senting us in this district, that we are com- 
manding them to watch carefully the rights 
of our sons and daughters who are in the 
service and to see to it that if any legisla- 
tion is presented that would deprive these 
sons and daughters of any right that was 
theirs when they entered the service, that 
such legislation be deferred until such time 
that every man or woman in the armed 
forces of this Government can have an op- 
portunity to express his or her opinion upon 
it and thereby insure our sons and daugh- 
ters that they will not lose at home the pre- 
cious heritages that have carried them into 
the raging conflict in order that they might 
po the same rights to others; be it fur- 

er 
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Resolved, That à copy of this resolution be 
sent to the National Council of the Ameri- 
can War Dads in Kansas City, requesting 
that they notify all chapters of the American 
War Dads to take similar action. 

GOVERNMENTAL COMMITTEE. 


Brumidi Still Speaks from the Capitol 
Dome 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM C. COLE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 21, 1944 


Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following poem 
by Horace C. Carlisle: 


BRUMIDI STILL SPEAKS FROM THE CAPITOL DOME 


Some things cannot be, irrespective of cost, 
Replaced, hence Brumidi's sublime, 

Much treasured creations must never be lost, 
Nor dimmed by the tarnish of time— 

As long as the National Capitol stands, 
To which multitudes daily come, 

They'll worship the wonderful work of his 

hands, 


Inside the high top of the dome. 


The top of the dome, through this painting 
so rare, 

Apparently, bids us behold 

“The glorification of Washington” there, 
Uniquely, but graciously told; 

For this work of art, representing the birth 
Of this great Republic, whose vast 

Resources have made it the greatest on earth, 
Ilumines its pioneer past. 


Surrounded by virgins that there represent 
The Thirteen Original States, 
George Washington, ready to spend and be 
spent 
For his Nation’s welfare, awaits 
The growth of its Government which, as he'd 
planned 
And hoped for, at some future day, 
Would meet every need of this law-loving 
land, 
In justice’s peaceable way. 


When he had completed the scene ‘neath the 
Dome, 

Brumidi instinctively felt, 

Perhaps, that his masterpiece was yet to come, 
As he went to work on the belt 

Around the rotunda, there on the inside, 
Halfway from the circular floor. 

Methinks, with a feeling of national pride 
That he’d never felt theretofore. 


Brumidi, when he had perfected his plan, 
And on his new task had n 

According to trustful tradition, began 
To meditate proudly upon 

The perfect fulfillment of his master-dream, 
But feil from his scaffolding there, 

Yet caught and held on, with a power su- 

preme, 

Till rescued from his fatal scare. 


His artist-assistant was then deputized 
To finish this great work of art, 
Which brilliant Brumidi had aptly devised, 
And made a most promising start; 
But he left the work—when death folded his 
hands— 
Unfinished; just as it appears, 
Which may stand unfinished, as it today 
stands, 
Unchanged, through the challenging years. 
—Horace C. Carlisle. 
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Coast Guard’s Great Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
Monday, February 21, 1944 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include therein an edi- 
torial which appeared February 17, 1944, 
in the Newport News Daily Press on the 
Coast Guard’s great record, as follows: 

COAST GUARD'S GREAT RECORD 

The Coast Guard, the oldest naval unit in 
the United States, is again covering itself 
with glory. Too many Americans have long 
been accustomed to think of the Coast Guard 
as mere guardians of the beach. But even 
in time of peace the Coast Guard does far 
more than this, for it is the great humani- 
tarian branch of our sea service as well as 
the watchdog of our waters and shores. In 
time of war the Coast Guard takes its place 
alongside the best of our Navy. And in this 
war it has been covering itself with glory as 
well as with water, ice, and blood. 

The United States Coast Guard operates 
on the sea, in the air, and on land. Its men 
ride bucking ships and bucking horses with 
equal mastery. They can handle a boat or an 
airplane with equal ess. And, as they 
demonstrated soon after the Japs attacked 
us, they know how to trap and catch spies 
and saboteurs. 

In the present war Coast Guard men have 
distinguished themselves on many fronts. 
Coast Guard men put troops ashore at Tonga 
Islands, the first American offensive opera- 
tion in the Pacific. Coast Guard men helped 
land marines at Guadalcanal. Coast Guard 
men put marines ashore at Tulagi. In fact, 
Coast Guard men may be found wherever the 
fighting is hottest and the going is toughest. 
Heat and cold, air and water, boat and plane, 
horse and dog, rifle and pistol, are all one and 
the same to them. 

Members of the Coast Guard are mordi- 
nately proud of their record. And we don’t 
blame them. The Nation is proud of the 
great work they are doing now, as they have 
done down through the years. 

George Washington and Alexander Hamil- 
ton builded well when they created the Coast 
Guard. And the traditions and exploits of 
this historic naval unit stir the hearts of all 
Americans. During his long service in Con- 
gress Representative S. O. BLAND has helped 
strengthen the Coast Guard, and for this 
service the American people owe him a debt of 
thanks in our hour of great peril. 


William A. McLaren 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE E. OUTLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 21, 1944 


Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, Friday 
afternoon William A. McLaren died at 
his club here in Washington. He died as 
he had lived, in the midst of good com- 
panionship, firm friends, and with un- 
ruffed composure. Bill McLaren was 
long active in American political life, al- 
though his actual administrative work 


was limited to 2 years as acting director 


of the N. R. A. in Puerto Rico. At the 
time of his death he was associated with 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. He breathed the at- 
mosphere of public service; to some of 
us who were younger he fondly referred 
as his “boys,” and to himself in that re- 
lationship as “senior counselor.” For 
years he labored enthusiastically for the 
cause of better relations with our Latin- 
American neighbors. 

Bill McLaren is best described in the 
words of a telegram that arrived from a 
friend in Santa Barbara, Calif., soon 
after his death: “What a wonderful world 
this would be if all of us were like him.” 


Our First Commander in Chief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, this 
is the anniversary of the birth of the 
Father of our Country. I found in this 
morning’s Times-Herald an excellent 
editorial entitled “Our First Commander 
in Chief.” I wish to say now, in refer- 
ence to that great American patriot, that 
George Washington was our first great 
“American Firster,” and he was our first 
American nationalist. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OUR First COMMANDER IN CHIEF 


We don’t suppose the argument will ever 
cease as to whether George Washington or 
Abraham Lincoln was our greatest Presi- 
dent. We have always inclined to the 
opinion that Washington was bigger than 
Lincoln—though Lincoln undoubtedly was 
more a man of the democratic people than 
was Washington. Washington was great 
both as a statesman and as a soldier, Lincoln 
as a statesman only. 

Washington was about as much of an 
aristocrat as the eighteenth century Ameri- 
can Colonies of Great Britain produced. He 
was the son of a wealthy Virginia planter, 
Augustine Washington. George Washington 
was always interested in acquiring more land, 
had plenty of business sense, and married a 
wealthy widow after unsuccessfully wooing 
Mary Philipse, New York heiress. 

He was a soldier of considerable ability 
long before the Revolution. In a preliminary 
skirmish to the French and Indian War 
(1755-63), the American part of Europe's 
Seven Years’ War, Lieutenant Colonel Wash- 
ington managed to get himself and 350 men 
captured by the French at Fort Necessity 
near what is now Confluence, Pa., July 3, 
1754. He wiped this smirch off his escutcheon 
the following year by covering General Brad- 
dock’s retreat from Fort Duquesne. Brad- 
dock was killed; it was Washington's courage 
and cunning that saved the bulk of the 
British and Colonial forces from capture. 

After Fort Duquesne’s final capture in 
1758, Washington retired as a soldier to live 
the life of a wealthy farmer. He liked to 
drink and gamble (though not excessively), 
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and to hunt, fish, ride horseback, and over- 
see his slave-operated properties. 

When the Colonies broke with England, 
most Americans in Washington’s economic 
group remained loyal to England. Washing- 
ton did not. He sided with the rebels, there- 
by gambling his money, his property, and 
his neck if the British should catch him, 
The Continental Congress on June 15, 1775, 
appointed Washington Commander in Chief 
of the continental armies. 

WASHINGTON IN WAR 

It is hard to make out a case for Wash- 
ington as a top-flight tactician. He took a 
series of classical trimmings—Long Island, 
Harlem Heights, White Plains, Fort Wash- 
ington, Fort Lee, Brandywine, Germantown, 
as against his victories at Trenton, Princeton, 
and Monmouth—and Yorktown. 

Washington was plagued throughout the 
Revolution, however, by two tough handicaps. 
He was illy served by treacherous generals 
such as Arnold and Charles Lee; and he was 
unable to keep his volunteer soldiers from 
going home whenever they got fed up with 
the war. 

Always, though, Washington proved able to 
reo after a defeat. In any war the 
last battle is what they pay off on; and Wash- 
ington won his last battle, at Yorktown, Octo- 
ber 19, 1781. 

WASHINGTON IN PEACE 

For almost 7 years after that, the 13 States 
stumbled along as 13 little independent na- 
tions, and it looked as if the first deter- 
mined wind from Europe would wreck the 
whole combination. 

Largely at Washington's urging, a conven- 
tion was at last assembled in Philadelphia 
to try to put together a body of laws which 
would set up a strong central government 
but leave the States reasonably free. Wash- 
ington presided. The Constitution, produced 
in 4 months, was later called by British Prime 
Minister William E. Gladstone the greatest 
single product of the mind of man. 

Washington was elected President in 1789, 
inaugurated in New York on Wall Street, 
served two terms with efficiency and integ- 
rity, and refused a third term on the ground 
that it would not be good for the Nation. 
Shortly after Yorktown, he had fiercely re- 
buffed a group of Army officers who wanted 
to make him king. His no-third-term prece- 
dent was honored by Jefferson, Madison, Mon- 
roe, Jackson, Grant, Cleveland, Theodore 
Roosevelt, and Calvin Coolidge. Grant and 
T. R. wanted to break the tradition after an 
interval out of office, but the people would 
not stand for it in those days. 

George Washington's chief characteristic 
as President was his fear of foreign entangle- 
ments for the United States—a fear which 
he expressed with great force in his Farewell 
Address. 


Problems of Foreign Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a speech de- 
livered by the Honorable Alf M. Landon, 
former Governor of Kansas, at Kirks- 
ville, Mo., the night of February 17, in 
which he discusses the problems in- 
volved in foreign trade. 
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I wish to say that I think Mr. Landon 
has taken a frank and courageous stand 
in this speech, pointing to the impossi- 
bility of establishing permanently one- 
way foreign trade, either through too 
high tariffs or through subsidizing ex- 
ports. 

I recommend the reading of Gover- 
nor Landon’s Kirksville speech to my col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


There is a dangerous paucity of informa- 
tion from our Chief Executive on America’s 
foreign policies and commitments. He led 
the whole country to expect a frank report 
to the Senate on Cairo and Tehran. 

Again and again I have protested the 
“hallelujah” approach ‘to our foreign af- 
fairs. As a part of this unsound approach, 
we are heading into trouble because the New 
Deulers have convinced many of the Ameri- 
can people that they can eat their cake and 
have it, too. Their disillusionment when 
this proves impossible will sour them toward 
the participation in world affairs that our 
humanitarian instincts impel, our interests 
require, and our strength warrants. 

I think our public welfare requires that we 
face a few elementary economic facts of 
national and international life so that we 
will be better prepared to make tough 
choices which are going to be inevitable. 

Because of false propaganda at the time 
of its enactment a lot of people have the 
idea that a substantial portion of our lease- 
lend materials will be repaid. Many assume 
that we can export recording-breaking quan- 
tities of finished goods to Europe, the Orient, 
and South America, and that we can carry 
most of our foreign shipments in our own 
ships, and while doing all this we can still 
maintain airtight tariff barriers for the pro- 
tection of all domestic industry. 

In foreign trade, a nation gains capital in 
three principal ways: The sale of goods, the 
sale of services, and the receipt of income 
from foreign investments. When the balance 
of trade remains unfavorable over a long 
period a nation’s ability to buy diminishes 
and trade comes to a halt. 

Conversely, the nation that habitually en- 
Joys a favorable balance of trade from every- 
one is some day going to find its customers 
in distress. Then it is in distress, The time 
comes when it cannot continue in foreign 
trade unless it agrees to purchase more 
goods, or more services, or arranges to extend 
credits to these customer nations. 

Following the First World War, we were 
unwilling to accept large imports. Under the 
Fordney-McCumber and Smoot-Hawley tariff 
bills, which incidentally I opposed, we hiked 
tariff rates to an all-time high until the 
monetary devaluation of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration had the indirect effect of rais- 
ing them still higher. However, we had to 
sell abroad so we subsidized our customers 
with large credit grants. 

Most of these loans have been lost. We 
find now that all we were doing in effect was 
paying for the goods ourselves, but leaving 
them on foreign soil for the benefit of foreign 
people. 5 

Are we going to make that mistake again? 
If we are to avoid it, we must learn that in- 
ternational trade is a two-way street that 
can't be blocked at either end without creat- 
ing a traffic jam. 

If we participate in creating a traffic jam, 
there will be little trade unless we lend-lease 
a lot of our hard-earned cash. In which case 
history will probably repeat itself and we may 
find out that once again we will simply be 
giving the goods away. 

There are still other grave possibilities. If 
the demand for sterling should drop, the 


pound will be devalued. In other words, the 
British may be forced to compete for business 
on a bargain basis. This will put pressure on 
the dollar for similar devaluation. If the de- 
valuation goes far enough, it would cost all 
American holders of cash and securities bil- 
lions in real wealth. 

Moreover, a desperate trade situation in 
Britain might force the British Government 
to enter into bilateral trade agreements. The 
British could lick us beautifully in South 
America, for example, because the British 
Isles produce nothing that competes with 
South American mineral and agricultural pro- 
duction, while Latin America produces many 
of the same things we do. 

Let’s not overlook the political implications 
either. Nations become entangled politically 
with those countries upon which they are 
economically dependent. 

If we are not willing to purchase the prod- 
ucts of other nations after this war, Russia 
will, if she can. 

The great advantage of the Communist 
system in international trade is that it is just 
as willing to import as it is to export. There 
are no private interests either of capital or 
labor seeking protection. The Soviet can 
control and set prices below cost if they think 
it desirable, and take it out of the standard 
of living of the Russian people. 

Those of us who champion private enter- 
prise do so with an appreciation of personal 
freedom not possible under the planned econ- 
omy of the New Deal, 

Therefore we must now ask ourselves 
whether the capitalist system is going to kill 
itself by its reluctance to engage in an ex- 
panding world commerce. 

If the post-war European states find they 
cannot trade with us, they can trade with 
Russia, 

If we don't do business with the world and 
Russia does, we merely force helpless and un- 
willing nations to attach themselves to a 
Soviet economic empire. American free in- 
dustries will certainly feel the effect of ex- 
panded competition from new Communist 
states. 

Finally, let’s look at gold. We have 80 per- 
cent of the world's gold supply buried in the 
ground at Fort Knox. Gold is the most use- 
less metal on earth. It is good for filling 
3 and for ornamentation, but for little 
else. 

It is valuable primarily because of its tra- 
ditional role as an international yardstick. 
If ever that yardstick is destroyed—as the 
New Dealers are attempting to destroy it— 
they will have practically destroyed the value 
of the very gold they have bought with good 
American dollars. 

Fortunately, our two greatest allies, Britain 
and Russia, are both interested in reestab- 
lishing gold as the medium of international 
exchange, With a Republican President, 
they will have cooperation on that score. 

Therefore, we could apply this threatened 
treasure house of ours to no better purpose 
than to help support foreign currencies that 
will, in turn, maintain gold value. 

But let's do it ina sound way. The Keynes 
plan and the White-Morgenthau plan are 
both examples of New Deal faulty economics. 
Under these plans we put up the major part 
of the assets with a minority voice in their 
disposition. 

We should make outright gold loans only 
to those countries who are putting their own 
financial and political houses in order. We 
would not attempt to dictate their political 
structures, but we should insist that their 
financial structures be built on a sound basis. 
We had better risk some of our buried gold 
that way than to have the value of the whole 
accumulation destroyed. 

But these loans will only help to get for- 
eign trade started off dead center and foreign 
exchange stabilized. Trade must be encour- 
aged by private long-term credits and aboli- 
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tion of trade monopolies in mandated terri- 
tories and spheres of influence. 

Without a balanced foreign trade, the 
American people would have to continue bol- 
stering foreign currencies until even our 
great reserves would be exhausted and col- 
lapse would eventually overtake us. 

I believe, in view of Britain’s desperate 
position and Russia’s dominance of eastern 
Europe, the assumption that a continued 
high-tariff system in America would bring 
prosperity to our people is wrong. 

We cannot sell if we do not buy except 
when we subsidize, and when we subsidize, 
sooner or later, we lose our shirts. 

If we do not buy, we force European states 
into the Russian orbit, force the British to 
debase their currency, probably force the 
future devaluation of our own dollar, risk 
the loss of everything for which we are fight- 
ing this war, and insure nothing but the 
emergence of a national socialist state. 

All of which is the primrose path to World 
War No. 3. 

We Republicans must face these facts. The 
New Deal has met this situation by putting 
America’s domestic economy in a strait 
jacket. 

Our industrial system, which in its infancy 
desperately feared the competition of foreign 
imports, is now a colossus hungry for world 
markets. 

In a mature economy such as America has 
achieved under the impetus of the historic 
Republican program, the time has now ar- 
rived when everyone's interest requires that 
there be a universal removal of impediment 
to international exchange. 

With the whole world our debtors, with 
our once inexhaustible natural resources 
diminishing, with our industrial machinery 
overexpanded, with our gold accumulation in 
danger, we desperately need foreign trade. 
And lots of it—both ways. 

I don’t want this to be construed as advo- 
cating an immediate and hysterical abolition 
of all tariffs on everything. x 

The world has taken a generation to get 
into the mess it is now in. And it's going 
to take more than one stroke of anybody's 
pen to get it out. 

But, basically and fundamentally, the world 
is just simply going to have to move in the 
direction of a gradual increase of the free- 
dom and ease of international trade if na- 
tional or personal prosperity, freedom, and 
honest good will are to prevail. 

Let the high-tariff traditionalists in both 
parties reveal how we can expand our markets 
without lowered tariff rates. Let them ex- 
plain how else we can compete after the war 
with a desperate Britain and shrewd, horse- 
trading Russia. Let them say how the Amer- 
ican worker, the American businessman, and 
the American farmer will be better off if we 
maintain our traditional tariff policy with 
the result that we block ourselves from the 
post-war competition for foreign markets, or 
seek to keep our foot in the door by throw- 
ing money across the sea in the hope that 
somebody can throw orders back to us for 
a while. 

The Republican Party was founded on a 
great truth, the immorality and economic 
folly of slavery. It proceeded on another 
great truth, that in an infant nation of great 
resources infant industries could grow quick- 
est to maturity under a system of reasonable 
protection from established foreign competi- 
tion. 

Now, it seems to me, if the Republican 
Party is to assume the leadership of the Na- 
tion in this chaotic age it must dare enun- 
ciate a third great truth, that a free and easy 
interexchange of raw materials and finished 
products among all the nations of the world 
is the quickest way to world prosperity, and 
that world prosperity is the No. 1 prerequi- 
site not only for American welfare but last- 
ing peace as well. 
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Now if the administration and the Repub- 
lican Party were to join on that kind of a for- 
eign plank something worth while might be 
accomplished. Such a plank will give the 
small, economically dependent nations of Eu- 
rope a reasonable hope that they can look 
forward to that freedom of exchange which 
made the world prior to 1914, on the whole, 
prosperous and peaceful. Then there will be 
no need for them to fall into the clutches of 
any vast empire. This will be their fate un- 
less the great nations of the world join in 
initiating such a step. 

And on such a straightforward practical 
plank as that—repudiating the adminstra- 
tion’s planned economy for America and 
avoiding its “globaloney” of which even the 
foreign beneficiaries are at heart suspicious 
or contemptuous—we can hold out to the 
world the hope of a unified American foreign 
policy which will really contribute to world 
peace. 


A Tribute to the Forgotten Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr.REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I have 
here an article entitled “A Tribute to the 
Forgotten Man,” which I myself wrote 
for the National Record and in which 
I speak of the splendid work which has 
been done throughout the country by 
labor generally in the production field in 
our war effort. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A TRIBUTE TO THE FORGOTTEN MAN 
(By Robert R. Reynolds) 


Through the press and over the radio every 
day, we read and hear of the valor of the 
American fighting man—this is understand- 
able. The bravery and tenacity of the Amer- 
ican soldier, sailor, and marine is historical 
These men who have fought at Bataan, Cor- 
regidor, in Africa, at Salerno, Tarawa, and 
now in the Marshalls are a further exempliti- 
cation of the fighting qualities of our armed 
forces which has been true in every war in 
which we have participated since we became 
a nation, 

It is high time, however, that someone in 
high places pay a tribute to the forgotten man 
of this war. I mean by that, the civilian on 
the home front, the man or woman who every 
day, in their own respective ways, are doing 
their parts as they see it to contribute to the 
war effort and to bring about an early and 
complete victory for the Allied cause. 

It is hard to reconcile the psychology of 
some who are constantly low-rating the 
efforts of those at home. It is grossly incon- 
sistent for one group to tell us that the home 
front has broken down and at the same time 
for another group to tell us that production 
is reaching an all-time high. The American 
people cannot understand such inconsisten- 
cies. The American people are willing to do 
their utmost in their individual ways to win 
this war. Every man in America cannot be a 
soldier. Men at the front cannot win battles 
unless they receive an unbroken supply of 
material and equipment. This must, of 


necessity, be furnished by the people at 
home. 

Someone in this country since December 8, 
1941, has done some work. In the first 2 
years of the war 27,000,000 tons of dead- 
weight shipping was built in America. That 


represents a lot of hard work on the part of | 


somebody. In the past 2 years 3,500,000 ‘tons 
of naval craft of all kinds has been bullt in 
this country; 184,000 planes of all descrip- 
tions have been constructed and put into the 
air; over 400,000 pieces of artillery of all sizes 
have been turned out by the various arsenals 
and ordnance plants. All of this, in addition 
to the millions of machine guns and other 
small arms, as well as the hundreds of mil- 
lions of rounds of ammunition of all calibers, 
as well as thousands upon thousands of 
tanks—such production speaks for the efforts 
of the home front. 

There have been strikes—too many 
strikes—and this tribute is not intended for 
those who have shirked their duty in wartime 
and left their workbench, the result of which 
unquestionably in many instances seriously 
impeded the flow of the sinews of war to the 
fighting front. Nor is it intended for those 
selfish, greedy tycoons of industry who are in- 
terested only in their own selfish attainments. 
This tribute is intended for the average 
everyday American, both man and woman, 
who, day in and day out, through the long 
months since Pearl Harbor have unstintingly 
and unselfishly done his or her part toward 
the great American contribution. 

Now is the time that someone, as stated 
previously, should stand up and give a boost 
to these war patriots. It must also be remem- 
bered in the paying of this tribute that these 
same men and women, in addition to the 
expenditure of physical effort, have dug deep 
into the coffers of their income and resources 
to purchase billions upon billions of dollars 
of War bonds. Three War bond issues have 
been oversubscribed, and there is every reason 
to believe that the fourth and current bond 
issue will be likewise oversubscribed. 

The patriotism and loyalty of the great 
masses of the American people should never 
be questioned. Our country, however, has not 
been geared like the Fascist and Nazi war- 
monger nations, and as a result of this the 
transition in the United States from peace to 
war has been by far a much greater task than 
it was in those war-conscious nations, Amer- 
ica is a peace-loving Nation, but our peo- 
ple, if given an opportunity and acquainted 
with the real facts of the progress of the 
war, will not be found shirking. The greater 
majority are ready and willing to do their 
utmost to bring to a quick end this the most 
terrible of all wars. Come on! Let's see who 
will be the first to give the soldiers on the 
home front a pat on the back. 


Victory, What Then? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ELLISON D. SMITH 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 22 (legislative. day of 
i Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr, SMITH. Mr. President, I wish to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the 
Recor an address entitled “Victory, 
What Then?” delivered by Judge Neal 
W. Workman at Laurens, S. C., on No- 
vember 11 last, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Mr. Post Commander, fellow Legionnaires, 
members of the Auxiliary, ladies and gentle- 
men: It is with peculiar pleasure that I 
respond to the kind invitation of your post 
commander to speak to you on this splendid 
occasion. 

Armistice Day, 25 years ago. A great day 
that, filled with memories that have lingered 
ever fresh in our every mind. To us over 
there that morning, the air was fresh and 
crisp; the sun seemed unusually late in 
getting up and out on his daily rounds. After 
so long a time he slowly dragged himself 
over hills, and more slowly still climbed the 
sky, making bold, now and then, to look over 
the tall timbers and even to peep through the 
clouds which so recently had watered the 
countryside. All along the battle line, on the 
hilltop and in the valley, the roar of battle 
grew in intensity; the boom of cannon, great 
and small, increased at an ever rapid rate, for 
each belligerent vied with the other in send- 
ing over the greatest possible number of shot 
and shell that morning. Men, many who had 
lived through it all to see the dawn of that 
very day, fell and joined the ranks of the 
dead, while others, until then whole and 


strong, had their bodies broken and maimed, 


While thus the battle raged, the atmosphere 
wan tense with expectancy, for 11 o'clock was 
the hour in every mind. At intervals, ever 
shorter between, officers and men alike 
glanced at their watches over whose faces the 
hands seemed to move with incredible slow- 
ness. The seconds lazily ticked themselves 
out into long and lingering minutes, the 
minutes dragged themselves out into hours, 
and the hours into days. Finally, at long 
last, the awaited hour came. Of a sudden, 
everywhere, ‘vith unbelievable abruptness, the 
firing ceased, and the roar of battle moved off 
into the silent past. Peace again had come 
to earth; in man reason once more had 
climbed upon the throne and judgment 
prepared to take command. So we hoped, 
and so we dreamed. The war was at an 
end, so we thought. A war to end all wars 
had been fought, so we were told. Here on 
the home front many of you will recall how 
the belis rang and the whistles blew that 
morning, and how joy reigned supremely in 
the hearts of men. Such was Armistice Day 
25 years ago. 

Yes, an armistice had been arranged and 
now was in force and effect. Armies about- 
faced, and men, with high hopes and lofty 
dreams of a world henceforth free from war, 
began a journey that was to lead back to 
billets and then to their respective homes. 
Our own General Pershing, and Marshal 
Foch had advised against such an armistice, 
and urged that the war be continued on Ger- 
man soil. Their advice was not heeded, In 
the light of what since has happened, we now 
full well know that in failing to heed that 
advice the Allied Nations erred. We also 
know that that armistice marked, not the end 
of that war but only the beginning of a 
truce; that the years which have since passed 
have been years of truce and not years of 
peace. We had won that war, but we did not 
keep it won. We failed and failed utterly to 
win the peace. The conduct of the Allied 
Nations then and down through the years 
since made possible the rekindling of the 
flames of that unfinished war. The war-mon- 
gers across the Rhine, foreseeing for them- 
selves defeat and ruin, had sued for peace— 
not because they had lost their will to fight, 
nor yet because they wearied of their warlike 
way, but rather that they might live and pre- 
pare the better to fight another day. 

With shattered hopes and unfulfilled 
dreams, we again find ourselves at. war—not 
in World War No. 2, as we sometimes are told, 
but in the rekindled flames of that other 
and unfinished war. Indeed, why longer call 
this Armistice Day, when in fact there is no 
longer an armistice? That armistice lasted 
so long, and only so long, as it suited the 
wish and whim of the haughty Hun, 
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Today, in the midst of these rekindied 
flames of war, in accordance with our long- 
standing custom, we meet to pay tribute and 
do honor to our comrades who did not come 
back 25 years ago, as well as those who since 
have fallen by the wayside. But as we do 
this, we are reminded that another genera- 
tion has come upon the scene. Boys—then 
in their mothers’ arms, or yet unborn—today 
are men. In the air, on land, and sea, they 
boldly carry the fight to the enemy in every 
part of the earth to which these rekindled 
flames of war so widely, so swiftly, have 
spread. They have taken up where we left 
off. They have put their hands to the 
plough to complete that which we left un- 
finished. Some of them, so soon, too, have 
fallen and joined the ranks of the dead. 
May we not also pause to pay them tribute 
and do them honor. And those that live, let 
us bid them Godspeed in their great task. 
For the moment let us forget the dead and 
think of the living. Let us cease to think 
and talk of that armistice of yesterday, and 
think of and labor for a Victory day of to- 
morrow. Not again must there be an armis- 
tice with the Hun. For him, surrender—un- 
conditional surrender—only must be his 
terms. Are we giving these boys now in uni- 
form that material and moral support they 
need and must have if that Victory day shall 
come? Or do we, by our actions say, This is 
their war, let them fight it”? No; is not 
their war. It is our unfinished war. Had 
we finished that war, and won and preserved 
the peace, there would be no war today. 
Twenty-five years ago we brought the Hun 
to his knees and took from him his arms, 
„Mystified at what since has happened, today 
we ask; “How did he so quickly rise?” Upon 
what meat has he fed so quickly to grow and 
become so great and strong? The answer is 
not difficult to find. During the last days of 
that war the Allied military forces effected a 
fairly well unified command and concert of 
action, but the Allied Nations themselves 
never effected any such unity of purpose or 
of action. But so soon as the fighting stopped 
they each went their own way making no 
effort for unity of thought or of action, either 
to win or preserve the peace. Cross purposes 
at once developed, and as a result Germany 
was soon free to burst the bonds of the 
Versailles Treaty and go back to her war- 
making business. > 

The continued discord and lack of unity 
among the Allied Nations made his task all 
the easier. When Hitler first denounced that 
treaty and marched in the territory by it for- 
bidden to him, the French wanted to stop 
him, and they had the army and the tools to 
do the job and do it well. But England said, 
“No.” Hitler, expecting England and France 
to act, gave his army two sets of orders—one, 
to advance so long as there was no resistance, 
the other to withdraw if and when resistance 
should come, while he himself, trembling with 
fear, went to bed and required a shot in the 
arm. Who among us would say that had he 
been stopped still in his tracks that day, it 
would not have had a salutary effect on his 
subsequent career? Before that, on the other 
side of the world, in Asia, the Japs moved into 
Manchuria. Mr. Stimson, then Secretary of 
State, now Secretary of War, wanted to stop 
them. England said, “No.” Later, one Benito 
Mussolini, dreaming that he was one of the 
immortal Caesars, and the greatest of them 
all, must have an empire commensurate with 
his greatness, too began to march. He moved 
into Ethiopia. This was too close to the 
British possessions in Africa for comfort, so 
they said, “Let's stop him.” America said 
“No.” As a result of this lack of unity of 
purpose and of action, the embers of that war 
were fanned into living coals of fire and later 
into flaming war. A war that need not have 
been. A war that should not have been. A 
war that easily could have been prevented, 


but was not on account of the jealousies and 
suspicions of the Allied Nations. All the 
while the Germans were busy on two fronts— 
on the home front making tools of war, and 
on the foreign front fanning the-fires of dis- 
cord and disunity among the Allied Powers. 
Not only did we, in the long run, lose that 
other war, but by reason of this discord and 
disunity, we came dangerously near losing 
this war even before it burst into open flames. 
Let us remember and not forget that civi- 
lization has hung in the balance; that we and 
our allies, until recently, have been on the 
losing side of this war; that we are not yet 
out of danger; that victory still lles far away, 
and that the road that leads thereto is long 
and rugged; that before that goal is reached 
many that today live then will be dead. 
And, too, let us remember that in this 
war—as in the last—the real struggle is not 
tank against tank, nor plane against plane, 
nor yet man against man, but idea against 
idea, philosophy of government against phi- 
losophy of government. This struggle is not 
confined or limited to the war between the 
Axis against the Allied Nations but is going 
on within the respective nations on each side. 
In this war it is our task—those of us who 
stay at home—not only to support those boys 
now in uniform with our prayers, with our 
every resource and every energy that victory 
may the sooner and surer come, but to de- 
fend, protect, and preserve the Constitution 
of these United States and the American way 
of life. Let us face the facts and openly ad- 
mit that during the last 25 years in general 
and the last 10 years in particular, this Nation 
has been filled with saboteurs—with men 
and women who have been engaged—not in 
dynamiting factories, and trains, and bridges, 
to be sure, for they played for higher stakes 
than that—but who, in season and out of 
season, by day and by night, with all their 
might and main, have sought to destroy the 
Constitution. of this Nation and the liberties 
and freedoms by it vouchsafed to the Ameri- 
can people. As great as is our first duty—to 
furnish these boys with tools to do their job; 
the second duty, namely, to preserve the 
American -way of life, is even greater. Is it 
not time for us to pause and ponder the ques- 
tion propounded many years ago by that keen 
analyst of human destiny when he asked, 
What shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul? We are 
going to win this war if it takes every dollar 
of our wealth and every mother’s son and 
daughter of us to do it. But what then? 
Of what value will victory on the battle 
front be to us if we lose our American soul— 
our American way of life? When this war is 
over and these boys come back, to what kind 
of country will they come? To a country 
whose Government derives its just powers 
from the consent of the governed, or to a 
socialized country fashioned by bureaucracy, 
whose unjust powers are derived from the 
consent of the planners? From the plan- 
ners—the reformers—Gracious God, deliver 
us. In his little book entitled “When a Man 
Comes to Himself,” by our Commander in 
Chief of the other war, Woodrow Wilson, he 
had this to say about reformers: “Men come 
to themselves by discovering their limitations 
no less than by discovering their deeper en- 
dowments and the mastery that will make 
them happy. It is the discovery of what they 
cannot do, and ought not to attempt, that 
transforms into statesmen; and great should 
be the joy of the world over every reformer 
who comes to himself?’ Great would be the 
joy in America today if some of the self- 
appointed “remakers” of America could only 
find themselves. We have no right to wish 
or expect these boys to win the victory on the 
battle front unless we at every necessary cost 
win this battle on the home front. Will we 
win that battle for them, as well as for our- 
selves and our posterity, or will we uncondi- 
tionally surrender to the superimposed new 
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order? Will the pertinent question asked in 
the tomorrows be, Were we weighed in the 
balances and found wanting? Shall men in 
other lands and in other ages answer this 
question in the affirmative, or will we in this 
land and in this age meet the challenge and 
answer it in the negative? Frankly, my 
friends, are we fighting this war to preserve 
the American way of life or to make America 
safe for bureaucrats? 

Just what the outcome ultimately shall 
be I cannot tell you for I do not know. But 
this I can tell you, for this I do know: 
To this land liberty came to live. Your duty 
and mine it is to see to it that here it shall 
not die. In this land freedom made its 
home, It is your duty and mine to see to 
it that it shall not be banished from these 
shores. I claim no ability to walk with 
unstumbling feet the uncertain paths of 
prophecy, but I make bold to predict that 
when the smoke of this war’s battles shall 
have cleared away it will clearly be seen that 
Old Glory, unstained and untorn, will yet 
be waving over this land—still the land of 
the free and home of the brave; that when 
the constitutional infidels and saboteurs, the 
liberty thieves and freedom’s foes are dead 
and in their forgotten graves, the Constitu- 
tion, unaltered and unchanged, will be the 
supreme law of this land, and the liberty- 
loving, God-fearing men and women of this 
Nation, unashamed and unafraid, will still 
put their unfaltering trust and unfailing faith 
in that Constitution and pay undivided alle- 
glance and unstinted tribute to that flag. 
May God grant it so! 


Prospect of Russian-Finnish Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRIK SHIPSTEAD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I 
have here an article written by Con- 
stantine Brown and published in the 
Washington Star of February 16, 1944. I 
think it is quite well understood that Mr. 
Constantine Brown is one of the most 
careful and one of the best informed 
writers on international politics, some- 
times called diplomacy. In this article 
he makes a very interesting comment on 
the apparent drift of international poli- 
tics. It would be interesting to know 
what the other members of the Moscow 
agreement think of this. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THIS CHANGING WORLD 
(By Constantine Brown) 

The prospect of a Soviet-dictated peace 
with Finland may not disturb our State De- 
partment, but it appears to have caused grave 
concern in Sweden and among the members 
of the Norwegian Government in exile. 

The Norwegian Government’s uneasiness 
is said to be due to the demand of the Rus- 
sians that the port of Petsamo be surrendered 
to them. 

This would place the Soviet’s borders 
within a few miles of the Norwegian frontier. 
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Norway does not expect any territorial ag- 
grandizement after the war. She is too small 
a country to wish to play power politics. 
But neither does she intend to relinquish any 
portion of her present territory. 

There have been rumors and hints in the 
last few months that Russia must have an 
outlet to the Atlantic Ocean in order to fore- 
stall any future difficulty such as she has 
encountered in this war and in the World 
War when her allies had a hard time ship- 
ping supplies over the ports of Murmansk 
and Archangel. Also, from the economic 
viewpoint, there are obvious advantages in 
a better outlet to the Atlantic. 

In some quarters it was hinted that the 
Norwegian port of Narvik would suit Russia’s 
desire for such an outlet to the sea. Some 
Norwegian officials in London are said to feel 
that the Moscow demand for the otherwise 
unimportant port of Petsamo is only the first 
step toward a Soviet expansion farther west, 
to Narvik. 

The situation is being watched with even 
greater concern by the Stockholm Socialist 
Cabinet. Sweden never relished her proxim- 
ity to the Russian borders. But so long as 
there were buffer states between her terri- 
tory and Russia, there was only a potential 
threat to her sovereignty. Sweden is an in- 
dustrial country which depends for her coal 
on imports from Germany and Poland. If is 
vitally important to that country that the 
Baltic Sea should not be dominated by any 
one power. This sea may soon become a 
Russian lake. The absorption of the Baltic 
states into the U. S. S. R. will give the Rus- 
sians the important islands of Aaland and 
Da: 


ZO. 

The well-informed London Observer said 
last week that the Moscow Government in- 
tended to annex Koenigsberg, the capital of 
East Prussia, after the defeat of Germany. 
Should this report prove correct, the annex- 
ation of the Koenigsberg area, together with 
the Soviet ownership of Aaland and Dago, and 
Moscow's domination of Finland, would make 
the Baltic a Soviet sea. 

From reports received from Stockholm, it 
appears that the Soviet Government does not 
intend to make Finland a seventeenth Soviet 
republic. The principal Finnish negotiator 
is the former cabinet minister, Juho Paasikivi, 
who concluded a peace with Russia in 1940 
after the first Russian-Finnish War. 

There seems to be an understanding that 
as soon as the Helsinki government agrees 
to sign, President Ryti, of Finland, will be 
succeeded by Mr. Paasikivi. Mr. Paasikivi is 
described by diplomats as “the Benes of 
Finland.” Like the Czechoslovak President, 
he is convinced that the future of his coun- 
try is intimately tied to that of the U. S. S. R. 

A peace between Finland and Russia is now 
regarded as certain. The withdrawal of the 
Nazis from Leningrad has liberated Soviet 
forces for an all-out drive against Finland. 

The Germans foresaw this development 
several months ago. Travelers arriving from 
Finland reported that since last December 
the Germans have been withdrawing forces 
from the Finnish front. These withdrawals 
started in the north and early in January 
the reserves stationed near the Baltic Sea 
joined in. It is probable, according to these 
observers, that not more than 30,000 Nazi 
troops are now in Finland. Marshal Man- 
nerheim, the commander in chief of the Fin- 
nish forces, is said to have informed the Nazi 
general staff that the withdrawal of German 
forces from the Leningrad area would com- 
pel the Finns to sue for peace. The Ger- 
mans realized the situation, but were not able 
to do anything about it. By common agree- 
ment, however, they began the withdrawal of 
their forces and war material in such num- 
bers and quantity that today it is doubtful 
whether the Russians will get anything of 
any consequence when the Finns surrender 
unconditionally. 


Selfishness, America’s Public Enemy 
No. 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. 0. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp a very in- 
teresting article entitled “Selfishness, 
America’s Public Enemy No. 1,” by Chap- 
—.— Grover C. Schwartz, of Corinth, 

188. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 4 


SELFISHNESS, AMERICA’S PUBLIC ENEMY NO. 1 
(By Chaplain Grover C. Schwartz) 


We used to hear much of America’s public 
enemies, but the courage and the efficiency 


of J. Edgar Hoover and the F. B. I. have about 


driven this crime scourge from our land and 
delivered America from its loot-maddened 
violence. 

Our latest public enemy is selfishness, 
which, like a vile dragon, glides through our 
land contaminating our people, impeding our 
war work and handicapping our fighting men. 

Selfishness causes anxiety in high places, it 
is the handmaid of inflation and a traitor 
working behind our lines. All of America’s 
wars have been characterized by a most beau- 
tiful spirit of sacrifice and self-denial at 
home but today as a wise friend of mine re- 
cently said, “Everybody seems bent upon 
making a financial killing out of this war.” 

Read of Congressman ALBERT J. ENGEL and 
his crusade against wabte and inefficiency in 
our defense industry and know that as he 
goes about the country in his patriotic in- 
vestigations, he gets frequent glimpses in 
nearly every plant of the base dragon of 
selfishness at his devastating and dastardly 
work, 

Steel firms are fined for turning out de- 
fective steel on Government contracts; air- 
plane workers are arrested for defective rivet- 
ing, hurriedly done so that more piece work 
could be turned out, with additional shekels 
in the pay envelope; soldiers are brought into 
a cannery to save a tomato crop, while union 
officials demand and get a cut of their wages, 
black market operations and purchases so 
that some can gorge themselves illegally while 
others sacrifice; miners refusing to work even 
on Armistice Day without heavy overtime 
pay. Whenever and wherever we note these 
things we know that the black dragon of 
selfishness has passed that way. 

But there is one place where the dragon 
of selfishness never shows his face, and that 
is in our combat areas all over the world. In 
a noble spirit of sacrifice, an infantryman 
marches out to come to grips with the enemy, 
forgetting self, an American dive-bomber 
pilot swoops down to make his kill, the crew 
of a torpedo boat hears the rustling of the 
wings of Death as they move out to attack 
the enemy, in sublime self-effacement a tank 
crew throw themselves into the melee of 
battle. 

Yes; selfishness has been banished from 
these combat areas and the noble story of 
their sacrifice is written in the scarlet fluid 
that flows from their open wounds. 

Some Americans seem willing to let our 
boys at the front do all the sacrificing. Ac- 
cording to them, war for our veterans is to 
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be a thing of wounds, disablement, and suf- 
fering, while at home profit and plenty are 
to be the reward of those who stay behind. 

Our noble ancestors who froze at Valley 
Forge, perished at the Battle of New Orleans, 
went down before a tornado of lead at Gettys- 
burg, shivered with fever in Cuba or broke 
the line on the Marne were well acquainted 
with sacrifice, and it was with their very 
lifeblood that they paid for our most cher- 
ished possessions. 

As we meditate upon our past let us go 
to our knees in repentance, and as the tears 
of our shame and sorrow flow down our 
cheeks let us solemnly resolve that selfish- 
ness shall no longer have dominion over us. 

The experience of the ages teaches clearly 
this lesson: Sacrifice leads to the heights; 
selfishness leads to the pit. 


Opposition to Mr. Churchill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I 
have before me an article entitled 
“Churchill Is Slipping,” written by Mr. 
Frank C. Waldrop, and printed in the 
Washington Times-Herald of yesterday. 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
be published in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHURCHILL IS SLIPPING 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 

Mr. Roosevelt is not the only ruler whose 
hold on the political grass-roots is being 
loosened by time and changing public tastes. 
Latest news from Britain indicates that Mr. 
Churchill, too, is taking one licking after 
another in his campaigns to keep men in 
Parliament who think his way, Tory. 

There has not been a general election in 
Britain since 1936, when a “national gov- 
ernment” was organized behind Prime Min- 
ister Neville Chamberlain. 

When Chamberlain went out in 1940, the 
managers òf British politics by common con- 
sent avoided a majority vote of “no confi- 
dence” in the House of Commons, for that 
would have thrown the country open to a gen- 
eral election campaign at the very crisis of 
its existence. 

Instead, Churchill took over and began his 
series of magnificent speeches that, reviewed 
today, stand supreme in world history as 
examples of what can be done in oratory. 

First, he defied Hitler to do his worst, and 
declared that Britain would fight on the 
beaches, in the fields and cities, and from the 
hills until all invaders were driven off. 

Churchill’s brilliant speeches and coura- 
geous showmanship held the Empire together 
until the United States of America came in, 
the ideal Churchill bluntly told the world he 
had “aimed at, dreamed of, and worked for.” 

That pronouncement in 1942 just after the 
fall of Singapore and the smash of the Brit- 
ish Empire in eastern Asia, was another gal- 
vanic invigorator of the British people. 

Churchill’s third great speech was his dec- 
laration in the midst of the struggle with In- 


dia that he had not “become the King’s First 
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Minister to preside over the liquidation of the 
British Empire.“ 

Churchill is honest, a courageous British 
Tory who believes in the old-fashioned British 
Empire, as it was when he grew up, and is 
proud to say so, publicly. 

Churchill has never made any secret of his 
feelings about Socialist Russia, any more 
than he has about Socialist Germany. He 
never has trusted either. And you may be 
sure that as Germany grows weaker, he eyes 
Russia more closely, every day. 

In doing so, he falls afoul of some very 
tricky domestic British politics, the solution 
of which is beyond the grasp of us sitting in 
the broad expanse of continental and self- 
sufficient America. 

Great Britain is a small collection of small 
islands, overcrowded as to population and 
undernourished as to every natural resource 
except intelligent self-interest. Even in 
peace, Britain cannot maintain more than a 6 
weeks’ food supply within her own borders, 
but must depend on overseas sources. 

The same is true as to materials for 
Britain's factories. 

The British Empire is essential to the sur- 
vival of the British people in their present 
pattern, and some of the British people know 
it. 


But few of them like to admit it. Those 
who don't have been offended by Churchill's 
candid declaration that he intends to have 
the Empire back bigger and better than ever, 
as the fair profit of victory in this war. 

Just why Britons should attempt to con- 
ceal the truth of the Empire’s part in main- 
taining their standard of living is hard to see, 
except that socialism is rising to power in 
Britain, and the Socialists have a propaganda 
weapon that fits in poorly with truth about 
empire. 

Not that the Socialists would do away with 
the British Empire if they got control of it. 
They couldn't if they expected to keep Britain 
powerful. 

But they consider it good politics to act 
ashamed of the Empire, and to talk loudly 
about their intention to let go of it tomorrow 
or next day. 

They claim they would sign elaborate 
treaties with Soviet Russia, a Socialist em- 
pire in being. Said treaties, of course, would 
put no potatoes on plates in London. 

The Socialist politicians in Britain have 
been after Churchill's hide ever since it be- 
came obvious that the period of his greatest 
usefulness was ended—that was when he won 
the object he aimed at, dreamed of, and 
worked for. They mean to get rid of him 
this year, and they're doing a steady job of 
whittling, too. 

Recently, the Liberals in London issued a 
declaration that after the fall ef Germany 
Britain should call home all her conscript 
troops and leave only volunteers in the fleld 
against Japan. 

That was intended as a sign to the world 
that the Empire is of no interest to the work- 
ing people of Britain. 

In the elections the Socialist tide has set 
hard against Churchill, A few days ago the 
seat for Brighton, a Tery stronghold of many 
years standing, was saved by the Churchill 
faction only after the strongest sort of battle. 
And very narrowly saved at that. 

On Thursday of last week there occurred 
an even greater upset. In West Derbyshire 
the Marquess of Hartington was defeated by 
a cobbler’s son for representation of a con- 
stituency that has been dominated for 300 
years by Hartington’s family, the Dukes of 
Devonshire. 

Hartington had a let’er of praise and en- 
dorsement from Churchill himself to wave 
around, but it did no good. 

Churchill is sampling the voters again by 
endorsing another Conservative candidate in 
another byelection at Bury St. Edmunds, 
another precinct in which the Tories have 


been successful heretofore, now wide open 
for the Socialists. 

Where the British people are headed is any- 
body's guess. They can’t live without their 
Empire, yet their domestic political trend is 
toward its seeming repudiation, What it all 
means to us is hard to say just yet, except 
that we do wonder why all this trouble is 
being taken to saye the British Empire if the 
British Socialists really mean to throw it 
away. 


War Problems in the State of Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED NORMAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 22, 1944 


Mr. NORMAN. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 5 last the Naval Affairs Subcommit- 
tee investigating progress of the war ef- 
fort published a report in which the 
State of Washington was vigorously as- 
sailed on the alleged grounds that it had 
failed to meet its responsibilities to its 
war-booming communities. 

The committee, in effect, charged my 
home States administration with 
neglecting the cities and towns within 
it which are bearing the main brunt of 
the war boom, with all attendant evils 
such as housing, school, and hospital 
shortages. The committee, in effect, de- 
clared my State should spend more of its 
money to help minimize the bad effects 
of these war-borne conditions. 

The committee said, and I quote: 

The Federal Government is meeting its re- 
sponsibility to these municipalities, but the 
State of Washington is not. It is not fair for 
the State so to shun its responsibility, or to 


take unfair advantage of Federal financial 
assistance, 


This was a very grave charge; it 
caused a furor in my home State. The 
State’s administration, headed by the 
very able, honest, and conscientious Gov. 
Arthur B. Langlie, was subjected to criti- 
cism from opposing elements, who based 
their attacks on the committee’s report. 

Mr. Speaker, it gives me a great deal 
of pleasure to prove today to the House 
and to my home State that these charges 
are unfounded, and that, as a matter of 
unassailable fact, the State of Washing- 
ton leads the entire Nation by a very wide 
margin in its efforts to take care of the 
war problems of its communities. 

We all know that most of the war pub- 
lic works projects, such as hospitals, 
schools, and so forth, which are built 
in war-boom communities are financed 
under the Lanham Act. I am happy to 
disclose that the Federal Works Agency, 
which administers the Lanham Act and 
distributes these funds for these various 
shortages in war-boom communities, 
completely substantiates my statement 
that my home State leads the Nation in 
its efforts and expenditures for its war- 
boom cities and towns. s 

The latest annual F. W. A. report gives 
the official figures for all States. It was 
called to my attention by Mr. L. R. Dur- 
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kee, regional engineer for F, W. A. Region 
No. 7, with offices in Seattle. In his ac- 
companying letter, Mr. Durkee rightfully 
underlines the following paragraph: 

The State of Washington and its commu- 
nities have contributed, under the Lanham 
Act, practically three times as much money 
as any other State in the Union. 


A native of Washington, Mr, Durkee 
goes on to say: 

I am very proud of my home State. I am 
very proud of the spirit in which the State 
of Washington and all its local subdivisions 
have cooperated with the F. W. A. in admin- 
istering the Lanham Act. Even a cursory 
analysis of the enclosure proves that this 
cooperation was furnished in a very material 
way, also. 


The enclosure to which he refers is a 
list showing the sponsors, contributions, 
under the Lanham Act, to the various 
war public works projects in all the 
States. 

On this list the contributions of the 
State of Washington loom up like a 
mountain, far above any other. My State 
leads all the States in these contribu- 
tions; my State has contributed under 
the Lanham Act three times as much as 
any other State; considered on a relative 
basis, with adjustments for area and pop- 
ulation, I feel safe in saying that my 
State has contributed from 10 to 20 times 
as much as any other State. 

In the face of these facts, I consider 
that the investigating committee picked 
the wrong State to pick on. 

The F. W. A. report shows that, as of 
mid-1943, a total of 109 of these War 
Public Works projects had been author- 
ized or built in Washington. It shows 
that they cost a total of $27,838,992. It 
shows that of this sum slightly more 
than five millions went for projects that 
were exclusively Federal in character, 
Of the balance it shows that Washington 
contributed a total of $12,779,127, and 
that the Federal grants amounted to 
$9,242,522. In other words, it shows that 
my State bore 58 percent of the cost of 
such projects and that only 42 percent 
came from the Federal Government. 

This report shows that where my State 
contributed $12,779,127 to these projects 
in war-boom communities, the next larg- 
est contributor was the State of Texas, 
with $4,600,544; that the next was Michi- 
gan with $4,006,528; that the next was 
Virginia, with $3,093,566, and so on down 
the line. 

The investigating committee said my 
State “shunned its responsibility.” Yet 
the official figures show that, far from 
shunning any responsibility, the State of 
Washington met that responsibility com- 
pletely. More than that, they show that 
my State met that responsibility three 
times better than any other State in the 
Union, 

In short, it has done the best job in 
325 country in this respect that has been 

one. 

The chairman of this committee is the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Izac]. 
I like and respect him, and I have never 
doubted his judgment. Yet I feel that 
his committee was grievously misled by 
somebody, somehow, in its work in 
Washington. How can my State be 
justly criticized in this matter, for in- 
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stance, when the great State of Cali- 
fornia contributed, under the Lanham 
Act, only about one-tenth of the amount 
that Washington contributed? I mean 
no reflection on California nor any other 
State. But I certainly cannot let the 
committee’s reflection on my own State 
and its Republican administration go 
unchallenged and unrefuted. 

My State of Washington, beyond all 
question, has done a most outstanding 
job in helping to solve the problems of 
war-congested communities within its 
borders, It has done the best job in the 
country. Who can say it should have 
done better, when already it has done 
three times as well—not relatively, but 
actually—as any other State in the 
whole Union? 


The Late Honorable Leonard W. Schuetz 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN GORSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 22, 1944 


Mr. GORSKI. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked and deeply grieved when on 
Sunday evening, February 13, I was in- 
formed that one of our colleagues and 
my personal friend, LEONARD ScHUETZ, 
had died suddenly. I knew LEONARD 
Scuvetz for many years. I knew him 
long before he was selected as a Repre- 
sentative in Congress from the Seventh 
District of Illinois, the largest district in 
the United States. I knew him as one 
of the outstanding building contractors 
in Chicago. He was a self-made man. 
Obstacles and difficulties in life’s battle 
were no threat to him. He loved hard 
tasks and their accomplishments were a 
source of pleasure to him. Before he 
was elected to Congress, he was a suc- 
cessful businessman and brought to this 
body a wide and rich experience. He 
was a hard worker and devoted his time 


and energy to his duties very unstint- 


ingly. He represented the people of his 
district loyally. He had the respect and 
admiration of his constituents, and the 
best proof of their esteem was his re- 
election as their Representative for seven 
consecutive terms. 

He had a very wide acquaintance. His 
home was in Chicago and many of its 
finest citizens were his personal friends. 
Because of his many years of experience 
in the House, and as a member of the 
Naval Affairs Committee, I often sought 
his opinion on the many questions and 
problems with which we have to deal, 
and always found him to be well in- 
formed and possessed with a keen mind 
and sound judgment. 

From my long acquaintance with him 
I knew how faithfully and conscien- 
tiously he represented his district. In his 
death the district he represented, the 
city of Chicago, the State of Illinois and 
the Nation has lost a distinguished and 
able public servant. 

I feel a deep personal loss in the pass- 
ing of my personal friend, LEONARD 


Scuvetz, and I join with his many friends 
and Members of the House in expressing 
to his widow and daughter my heartfelt 
sympathy in their bereavement, 


Our Petroleum Reserves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYLE H. BOREN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 22, 1944 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, because of 
the current interest in our petroleum re- 
serves, I feel that it is of importance to 
the membership of the House to avail 
itself of the information on that subject 
which has been made available by the 
oil committee. The record of the exten- 
sive hearings in 1942 and 1943 is avail- 
able and a study of those hearings would 
bring to the attention of any interested 
Member the intensive research and in- 
vestigation into our petroleum reserves 
which your special subcommittee on pe- 
troleum investigation has made through 
the past 2 years. Subsequent to the 
hearings of 1942 and the hearings of 
1943, the committee filed important 
reports and made important recom- 
mendations. 

In House Report No. 2744 on Decem- 
ber 31, 1942, the committee announced 
important findings and recommenda- 
tions. Amongst other things at that 
time, we said: 


We recommend that our governmental 
authorities, upon whom this responsibility 
rests, aggressively seek to augment these 
available foreign supplies, the oil from which 
can help to relieve our transportation prob- 
lems, both for oils and materials, and retain 
for our people a large proportion of our pres- 
ent reserves. 


Mr. Speaker, the following excerpts 
from House Report No. 663, made July 
3, 1943, after extensive hearings and in- 
vestigation, bear directly upon the ques- 
tion of petroleum reserves: 

OUR PETROLEUM SUPPLIES 


Let us review the situation in somewhat 
more detail. The United States is the world’s 
great consumer of oil. While the rest of the 
world has drilled 100,000 wells, we have 
drilled a million. a 

While our proportion of the world’s oil is, 
of course, very uncertain, we probably have 
about one-tenth of the world’s supply. We 
are producing two-thirds of that being cur- 
rently consumed. We are infinitely more de- 
pendent on oil than any other country. 

America has known reserves of crude oil 
generally estimated at 20,000,000,000 barrels. 
From these reserves, plus future discoveries, 
America must obtain our domestic supply of 
oil, 

Our normal consumption has approximated 
1,600,000,000 barrels a year. This level of con- 
sumption was reached progressively and with 
a continuing prospect of an increased de- 
mand to supply the expanding need of oil for 
fuel, power, and other purposes. 

If our present known reserves could be as- 
sembled in one giant tank it would require 
® reservoir a mile square and three-fourths 
of a mile high to contain it. If that supply 
could be obtained simply by turning on a 
multitude of faucets, it would take care of 
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the needs of our country at the pre-war 
rate, for 14 years. Then the total supply with- 
out future discoveries would be consumed 
and the country would be without oil. Those 
who regard the oil supply as if it were in 
such a reservoir, and so conveniently avail- 
able, totally ignore the practical situation. 

The normal and economical drainage of 
these known reserves would require about 40 
years for their substantial exhaustion. It 
is true that for a brief period production 
could, at the expense of ultimate waste, be 
substantially increased. The increased re- 
coyeries due to such forced production would 
be limited to immediate returns, followed by 
& premature decline, wasteful of a valuable 
resource, and in the end detrimental to the 
consumers of the country. 

The waste of oil, due to a maximum pro- 
duction under such forced measures, would 
vary according to the circumstances, but in 
many locations would constitute a waste of 
25 to 50 percent of the recoverable oil in our 
most productive fields. 

Estimates have been made, with a consid- 
erable show of reason that forced production 
of wells in earlier years made billions of bar- 
rels of oil unrecoverable and to that extent 
subtracted from the reserve, which otherwise 
we would have today. A forced premature 
abandonment of wells, through overcrowding 
production, would be a resumption of that 
wasteful policy. 

A careful review of the present situation 
indicates that under present practices and 
rate of discovery within 1 year we will reach 
the decline in the productive capacity of 
American oll fields. 

OUR PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY 

The marvelous increase in oil production 
and refining in the last few decades has been 
based on demands of new uses for its prod- 
ucts and better discovery and productioa 
methods. The Nation has gone for its sup- 
plies first to the most easily located oil 
sources. Marvelous developments for a time 
more than equaled the equally marvelous con- 
sumptive demands of the Nation. 

Since 1939 this relation between discovery, 
production, and consumption has changed. 

For a considerable period new discoveries 
more than equaled the current consumption 
and thus there was an easy supply of oil. 
During this period we built up our reserves 
of 20,000,000,000 barrels. Later we reached 
a short period when production and consump- 
tion were fairly balanced. For 4 years now 
discoveries have declined and current discov- 
eries do not now maintain our volume of 
reserves. 

Current demands have exceeded productive 
capacity to such an extent that above-ground 
stocks have been depleted by 55,000,000 bar- 
rels in the last 12 months. Forecasts, prob- 
ably optimistic, indicate that production from 
our presently developed sources will reach a 
maximum daily production of 4,420,000 bar- 
rels for 1948, 4,212,000 barrels for 1944, and 
4,022,000 barrels for 1945. 

Against this background of declining sup- 
ply and reduced stocks we have a tremen- 
dously accelerated demand on our supplies 
for military purposes. No one can forecast 
with exactness the quantity of new discov- 
eries which may be obtained or the exact 
needs of our Military Establishment. It is 
probably conservative to say that our in- 
creased demand on our oil supplies, due to our 
military operations and lend-lease supplies 
will amount to more than 1,000,000 barrels a 
day. This would be an increase of 25 percent 
above a peacetime peak of consumption. 

We might hopefully conjecture an early 
termination of the war, but plans with pri- 
mary regard for military effectiveness, must 
provide for a continuance of the war for at 
least 2 years. America is even yet in the 
initial stages of the tremendous war power it 
will be able to assert in 1944. The big de- 
mand upon petroleum products is yet to 
come. Those plans call for a vast increase 
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in our military planes; thousands of combat 
vehicles; and millions of tons of merchant 
shipping. The plans look to oil as the motive 
power for practically every movement of men, 
materials, and equipment for our armed 
forces. 

The limit of our provision should be our 
ability to produce rather than an effort to 
confine production to possible minimum re- 
quirements. 

The easy resort to meet increased military 
demands is a cut-back on civilian supplies, 
That is the necessary method of meeting in- 
creased war demands when production sup- 
ply is imadequate to supply both military 
and civilian needs. Such a cut-back limits 
our domestic fuel and power supply. The 
horses, mules, vehicles, and implements, 
which petroleum supplanted, have disap- 
peared from the fields and highways of our 
country. America is on wheels. Ours is a 
petroleum economy. There is no way for an 
early return to the horse and buggy days. A 
cut-back on civilian supply does not go very 
far until it begins to break down domestic 
economy on which the success of the war ef- 
fort is dependent. No argument is necessary 
to show the obvious need of securing and 
maintaining the greatest possible supply of 
petroleum products, 


THE DECLINING TREND 


As a background to the trend of supply 
and consumption we have these facts: 

The oil crop does not reproduce. Every 
field is giving up a nonrestorable supply. 

The maintenance of a balanced production 
and supply requires new discoveries equal to 
current consumption. 

For 4 years we have had a declining rate 
in the number of new fields found each year. 

There has been a decrease each year in the 
number of barrels of oil recoverable for each 
field discovery. 

We have a dwindling domestic area capable 
of producing oil, 

Exploratory costs have greatly increased 
due to the necessity for more intense geo- 
graphical and geophysical surveys and in- 
creased drilling depths, 

Men experienced in the oil industry and 
reliable have informed our committee that 
the discovery costs per barrel have in the 
last 4 years increased from 15 to 50 cents. 
Statistics indicate that nearly five times as 
many exploratory wells are required to locate 
the same amount of oil as 6 years ago. 

In the face of this situation we have a 
definite trend under present war conditions 
and industry regulation by the Government 
toward the elimination of the independent 
producer. He belongs to that branch of the 
industry which has been most responsible 
for the major portion of past discoveries. 
The pinch of inadequate prices for crude hits 
him first and hardest, 

We have inadequate provision for conserva- 
tion of present developed reserves through 
secondary recovery methods. Ceiling prices 
do not admit of such necessary methods. 

In the face of the present war needs, wells 
are being abandoned because of disparity 
between crude ceiling prices and increased 
operating costs. ~ 

The aggregate production of such wells is 
enough to be important, New discoveries 
haye been declining since 1939. We use 1,- 
400,000,000 barrels of oil a year, yet discover- 
ies since 1939 have been at the rate of only 
about half of the consumption rate. This 
is a forcible announcement of a productive 
decline. 

Much of the crude now being furnished for 
our war and civilian needs is supplied below 
the cost of production. Practically all the 
crude supply of the Nation is being furnished 
below its replacement value from new sources. 

We face a period of declining supplies, 
increased: demand, increased costs and prices. 

The low rate of discovery is due in a large 
part to the diminishing size of the pools 
found rather than slackening exploratory 


effort. The drilling of the same number 
of wildcat wells discovers a far less amount of 
new reserves. The time now required for 
production from discovery wells would be 
from a minimum of 6 months up to a some- 
what more normal period of 2 years. 

The importance of new discoveries is so 
great that necessary incentives to accomplish 
them must be established. The situation 
calls for understanding treatment, purposeful 
and aggressive action. It does not yield itself 
to delay or policies of mere expediency. 

We must give the Nation its best possible 
security. It is better we err on the side of 
too much than too little. None can say that 
the delay of an oil supply for 1 day might 
not prolong the war with its vast destruction, 
for many days, or weeks, 

SUPPLIES FROM OTHER LANDS 

The war is making a heavy demand upon 
our reserve supply of oil. A very high per- 
centage of all the petroleum products now 
being used by the United Nations comes from 
the oil fields of America. The long-distance 
transportation to the battle lines is slow, ex- 
pensive, takes a high toll of critical materials 
and proportionately subjects transportation 
to the hazards of war. 


There are great supplies of oil in the Per- 


sian Gulf area. More substantial war sup- 
plies should now come from that source. The 
production in that area could be greatly in- 
creased by more wells, establishment of re- 
fineries and pipe lines to connect the sup- 
ply with water transportation at the Medi- 
terranean. That and other sources of foreign 
oil could increase the war supply of petroleum 
products if the war long continues. 

In the judgment of the committee, the 
conservation of our own resources, as well as 
a more assured supply for military and civil- 
ian purposes, require that every practicable 
effort be made to increase these foreign sup- 
plies for war purposes. Such increase would 
decrease the demands upon our oil reserves, 
shorten our ship lines, reduce the war trans- 
portation hazards, increase the amount 
available for civilian use, and prolong the 
available supply of oil for America. Unques- 
tionably, our military authorities are not un- 
conscious of this situation, 

This committee believes that they and 
other agencies of our Government should, 
within the limits of their authority, make 
every practicable effort to develop these 
known oil fields for the aid of the war cause 
of the United Nations and to the lasting 
benefit of our country. 

As measured by the life of a nation, our 
domestic supply of oil is brief. Beyond that, 
America must eventually share in the sup- 
plies of other lands. And then beyond that 
perhaps we must resort to substitute fuels 
such as can be gained from oil shales, coal, 
and alcohol, 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


One of the greatest requisites of this war 
is an assured supply of petroleum products 
of the kind and at the time and place needed. 

Assuming that the war is to continue for 
2 years or more, our supplies will not be ade- 
quate for all civilian and military needs. 
Our supply must be limited by our produc- 
tion and delivery capacity. Preparation for 
increase for our own supply is a basic need for 
both our civilian and military requirements. 

In the absence of an adequate supply, re- 
strictions must be made in our military uses, 
our civilian uses, and economy in all uses. 
On the basis of relative needs, the increase 
of our capacity for production is the elemen- 
tary problem of supply at this time. 

More discovery and enlarged and sustained 
production must be established. 

Where we have had duplicated and con- 
flicting authority, we should have unity of 
determination and ‘control. 

Without disparagement of other agencies, 
we recommend to the President that the War 
Petroleum Administration be given unified 
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control over the problems of government as 
to the production, supply, and price ceilings 
of oil and petroleum products. 

We again reiterate the recommendations of 
our committee made in its report of Decem- 
ber 31, 1942, as to the supply of manpower 
and critical materials in aid of the produc- 
tion of oil and petroleum products. 

We recommend that the appropriate offi- 
cers and agencies of the United States exert 
every proper effort to augment our supply 
of petroleum products for war and future 
needs by the prompt development and supply 
from available known reserves in other lands. 

Our problems as to petroleum in wartime 
require understanding aggressive action by 
our administrative agencies. It calls for such 
centralized control as can make prudent and 
prompt decisions to anticipate and meet 
emergencies as they arise. 


Garbled Subsidy Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 22, 1944 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington Post of February 20, 1944; 

GARBLED SUBSIDY ISSUE ` 


President Roosevelt's veto message, which 
was sustained by the House on Friday; leaves 
the consumer subsidy issue in as dense a 
fog as before. It is clear that neither the 
attitude of Congress nor that of the White 
House can prevail. In the circumstances, 
Congress would have done much better, as 
we have said many times before, to compro- 
mise by leaving existing subsidies alone and 
preventing any further resort to the danger- 
ous subsidy habit. In the absence of a com- 
promise the administration is presumably 
free to extend the program in spite of its 
doubtful legality and the opposition of Con- 


ess. 

The President's message added only fur- 
ther heat to the discussion. The bill pre- 
sented to me,“ he wrote, would destroy the 
stabilization program. I cannot accept re- 
sponsibility for its disastrous consequences.” 
This extreme statement is based on the esti- 
mate that elimination of consumer subsidies 
would increase the cost of food by 7 percent 
and the cost of living from 214 to 3 percent. 
Actually, however, it is misleading to speak of 
consumer subsidies as decreasing or holding 
down the cost of living. What they really do 
is to transfer part of the cost of living to the 
Government, which means that the public 
must pay for the immediate saving, in large 
measure, through higher taxes in the years 
to come, 

Subsidies may be extremely useful in a 
period like the present if judiciously used to 
stabilize our economy, The President rightly 
says that we cannot hope to hold the wage 
line if we let living costs get out of hand. 
The critical weakness in this argument is that 
basic living costs, according to Department 
of Labor statistics, have been held relatively 
stable in the last year and wages have con- 
tinued to increase, thus putting more infla- 
tionary surplus cash into the hands of the 
public. Average hourly earnings of workers 
in all manufacturing industries have in- 
creased about 10 percent in the last year. An 
increase of 3 percent in the cost of living to 
absorb the consumer subsidies. would still 
leave the average workingman better off than 
he was a year ago. So there is no economic 
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ent whatever for continued payment 
of subsidies that add to the general surplus 
of purchasing power. 

At the same time we recognize the strength 
of the politica’ argument against upsetting 
even the very lopsided and insecure balance 
that has been attained. Sudden abolition 
of the subsidies would give organized labor 
just the excuse it is looking for to move in 
for a final smashing of the stabilization pro- 
gram. The blunt truth is that subsidies are 
necessary because of the deplorable weakness 
of the administration's wage-stabilization 
policy. No injustice would be done by let- 
ting the people pay all their own grocery bills 
in wartime. But the administration would 
be given another excuse for surrendering to 
pressure. We believe that it is in the public 
interest not to give the administration that 
excuse and so hope that it will still be possi- 
ble in the months ahead to work out a rea- 
sonable compromise on this much-garbled 
issue, 


Colorado River Water Pact 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE LiOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 22, 1944 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Los Angeles Times of February 
17, 1944: 

Warer Pact CRISIS SEEN BY WARREN—Gov- 
ERNOR SAYS DIVERSION OF RIVER TO MEXICO 
WOULD MEAN DESERT HERE 
Governor Warren, warning that California 

is facing a “real crisis,” asserted yesterday 

that the recently negotiated water treaty be- 
tween the United States and Mexico would 
condemn hundreds of thousands of rich 

American acres in California and Arizona 

which can be irrigated from the Colorado 

River to be desert forever. 

In a message delivered personally to mem- 
bers of the Colorado River Commission and 
representatives of other agencies who have 
united in opposing the pact, Warren declared: 

“Tt jeopardizes Arizona as well as California 
and indeed the whole Southwest. The treaty, 
now before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee for ratification, would guarantee 
Mexico 1,500,000 acre-feet per year of Colorado 
River water. This is twice the maximum 
amount of water Mexico did receive prior to 
the construction of Hoover Dam, 


TOO MUCH WATER 


“Tt is twice what Mexico ever could have 
received from the river except for its regula- 
tion by Hoover Dam. It is twice what Con- 
gress, by the Boulder Canyon Project Act, in- 
tended Mexico to have.” 

He said it is “unfortunate” the matter has 
been presented with such suddenness and 
declared he is confident that if the American 
people were aware of the full implication of 
the treaty “there would be an upsurge of 
every part of the country.” 

Warren said he is in agreement with a 
statement made earlier in the meeting by 
board member Fred J. Toole of the Coachella 
Valley water district, that “it would be just 
as practical to give the land to Mexico as it 
would be to give her water rights which turn 
the land into a desert waste.“ 


VIOLATES PROJECT ACT 


“The proposed treaty flatly violates the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act,” he asserted, 


“and would make it impossible for the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to fulfill contracts which 
he has signed in the name of the United 
States. These are contracts to deliver Colo- 
rado River water to American communities 
in California, Arizona, and Nevada. On the 
faith of such contracts California communi- 
ties alone have expended hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars for the construction of mu- 
nicipal and irrigation water utilization 
works, : 

“We must not let this treaty go unchal- 
lenged.“ 

Reviewing the history of the treaty, Com- 
mission Counsel Arvin B. Shaw, Jr., said first 
discussions were begun between the two 
Nations on the Colorado River water as early 
as 1910. He expressed the belief that if the 
treaty is ratified—granting Mexico exactly 
twice the amount of water she now receives 
from the river—‘“there just wouldn't be 
enough to go around.” 

E. F. Scattergood, advisory engineer of the 
Los Angeles Bureau of Power and Light, and 
W. P. Whitsett, chairman of the board of 
directors of the metropolitan water district, 
were bitter in their condemnation of the 
pact which on Tuesday was sent for ratifica- 
tion to the United States Senate. 

“People of southern California have spent 
$200,000,000 to bring this water to the coastal 
piain here and we feel that if our rights are 
made junior to those of Mexico and we are 
again revisited by drought as we have been 
in the past, it will be a limiting factor which 
will prevent from 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 and 
their accompanying industry from settling 
here in the southern California coastal plain 
area,” Whitsett declared to the board. 


FARMERS TO SUFFER 


Dr. Harry W. Forbes, president of the 
Coachella Valley Water District, and a mem- 
ber of the commission, said that if the 
waters of the Colorado are directed toward 
Mexican agriculture in the huge quantity 
provided for under the treaty, the farmers 
throughout his district will suffer a great 
shortage. Every farm agency throughout 
Riverside County is uniting, he said, in bat- 
tling for the preservation of United States 
rights to the river which has been harnessed 
by United States money. 

San Diego's perilous water situation was 
described by City Councilman Fred W. Simp- 
son, who warned the commission that the 
civilian population, which has more than 
doubled since 1940, will be in desperate straits 
if there is any curtailment of water there. 

Federal agencies, including the military, 
already use 41 percent of their available Colo- 
rado River water, he declared, and the city 
is now overdrawing its local water resources 
by 56 percent. 

Chairman Evan T. Hewes, of the commis- 
sion, said that efforts are being made through 
Senator SHERIDAN Downey to obtain a hear- 
ing on California's position before the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee in Wash- 
ington, 


A Woman’s Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. ROWAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 22, 1944 


Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Christian Science Monitor of 
February 17, 1944: 
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A WOMAN’S WORK— 

When victory brings the closing of the war 
agencies and the cessation of much of the 
now booming defense industry in the United 
States, a lot of workers will be thrown on the 
labor market, and if we face the figures, we 
must acknowledge that a vast number of 
these will be women. 

Recent Labor Department statistics reveal 
that about 800,000 women are now employed 
in Government war agencies throughout the 
country and nearly 2,000,000 in wartime in- 
dustries. This is in addition to the more than 
155,000 girls who will be mustered out of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, 
and will be looking forecivilian jobs. Also it 
takes no account of the other hundreds of 
thousands who are pinch-hitting for the men 
in clerical jobs everywhere. 

While many will, of course, return to house- 
keeping and raising families and many older 
women will again feel at liberty to retire 
from work entirely when the emergency is 
over, there will still remain an impressive 
surplus of womanpower. 

A regrettable disposition is observable in 
some quarters to think of this problem as 
vexatious but not important. Some employ- 
ment officials, in Government and out, even 
deny that there will be any such problem 
after the war. 

Fortunately there are many men and wom- 
en who are giving the problem serious and 
constructive thought. A number of the larg- 
est industrial plants of the country are plan- 
ning post-war expansion which will permit 
them, they estimate, to retain all the women 
employees now on their pay rolls who wish to 
continue at their jobs. 

There is no over-all program yet devised 
which can solve the problem ahead of time 
perhaps, but certainly women cannot be left 
out of post-war reemployment planning. 


The Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 22, 1944 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I inserted a radio address df this 
same gentleman which touched on the 
soldier-vote bill, but this time he has 
covered it exceedingly well, and has 
definitely hit at the crux of the whole 
question, namely, are we going to have a 
centralized, totalitarian form of govern- 
ment, or our regular constitutional form 
of government? 


Announcer. The National Broadcasting Co. 
presents Rupert Hughes, soldier, novelist, his- 
torian and humorist. In his commentary he 

present-day history in his own enter- 
taining style. The views expressed, however, 
are those of Mr. Hughes and do not neces- 
sarily represent the view of the National 
Broadcasting Co. Now, Mr. Rupert Hughes. 

Mr. Hucues. The war abroad grows bigger 
and grimmer every day. The question is, Can 
we hold the ground we have gained in Italy? 
The civil war at home grows bigger and bit- 
terer every day in every way. The question 
is, Can we hold the ground our forefathers 
gained in America? 

The tug of war over the soldiers’ vote has 
become a tug of real war, a battle between 
the Constitution and a centralizing and 
monopolizing of government. 

Great numbers of people are still shouting 
that certain cheap politicians are trying to 
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cheat our warriors out of their hallowed right 
to.vote. So it seems to me that there is a 
very serious question who is doing the cheat- 
| ing, and that if Congress is really cheating it 
is only trying to cheat the cheaters out of 
cheating the voters out of their votes. 

It is one of the necessary evils of a free 
government like ours that many sins are 
committed, since this is a Nation of men 
and wonren, not of seraphim and cherubim. 
Our elections bave often been scandalous in 
some communities. 

People who had every right to vote have 
been ruled out or scared away from the polls, 
while repeaters have cast vote after vote, 
using false names, sometimes drawn from 
cemeteries. Ballot-box stuffing and ballot- 
box exclusion have been familiar practices, 
as everybody knows. ‘Tis true, tis pity; and 
pity ‘tis, ‘tis true. 

The party now in power and the party try- 
ing to get back in both have blots upon 
their ‘scutcheons. 

Take dear old Tammany. Almost anybody 
can have it now. It has fallen on evil days 
since the present Governor of New York sent 
to the penitentiary jovial Jimmy Hines, who 
had all the patronage of New York City en- 
trusted to him by former Governors of New 
York. 

There are other places where they would 
think nothing of taking a ton of soldiers’ 
votes and dumping them in the river to save 
the trouble of counting them. It would he 
poor business even in these days of spending 
ourselves rich to squander a billion or so and 
hold up the war just to collect autographs 
from our soldiers and entrust them to some 
of our bosses. They wouldn't have to trouble 
the courts to declare them illegal, as the 
‘courts would have to do, The bosses would 
simply chuck em aside. 

I used to live in New York, and the Bowery 
wasn't the only part of town where they 
used to do such things and say such things. 
I had friends of all sorts, and among those 
who condescended to know me were a num- 
ber of Tammany politicians. More charm- 
ing and amusing persons you could never 
find. 

One of them I came to know quite well, 
He didn’t mind my not voting his ticket. 
They didn't need my vote. One day this de- 
lightful leader, high in the ranks of Tam- 
many, was reminded of a funny incident in 
his early life. And he confessed—or was 
he boasting?—the part he played in one of 
the elections. 

At that time he was only a young fellow 
trying, to get along—a mere beginner in 
practical politics. To test him out they gave 
him a certain precinct where the ridiculous 
Republicans were trying to get their votes 
counted. My friend was told to make sure 
that the Republican precinct went Demo- 
cratic. It was before the day of the ballot- 
ing machines. So he and his pals allowed 
the voters to go through the motions and 
fill out their ballots and parade in and out 
all day imagining they were citizens exer- 
cising the franchise. 

A little before the polls closed, my young 
Tammany brave and his strong-arm young 
friends just dashed into the voting places 
like a football line going to town. They 
knocked down the Republican and independ- 
95 watchers and made off with the ballot 

xes. 


Then they scampered gleefully to head- 
quarters and gleefully and literally stuffed 
those boxes full of straight Democratic 
tickets, Then they returned their boxes to 
be counted. And they were counted and 
duly reported. 

What a laugh went up. In their young 
ardor these Tammanescent leaders had put 
into the boxes more Democratic votes than 
there were men, women, and children in 
the whole precinct. Even the New York 
courts of those days had to throw the pre- 
cinct out. 


The older politicians remembered their 
own early days and took it all as good clean 
fun, saying “Boys will be boys.” 

The man told it to me himself and he 
laughed himself sick over the youthful in- 
discretion. That sort of thing was done 
thousands of times. It is still being done in 
certain communities by one party or the 
other. 

But it will not have to be done in the case 
of the proposed Federal ballot, for, unless the 
matter is very carefully handled, every Fed- 
eral ballot will find itself excluded from the 
ballot box as plainly and demonstrably un- 
constitutional. 

The Constitution is open to debate on 
many points, but it is in nothing more 
explicit and emphatic than in the assign- 
ment of complete control of voting to the 
States. 

You don't need to be reminded at this late 
hour that Abraham Lincoln was born 135 
years ago today, or that he is immortal for 
his part in the War between the States, which 
was in a very réal sense a debate on the 
interpretation of the Constitution. When it 
came to giving the ballot to male Negroes, 
it had to be done by way of an amendment 
passed upon by the States. 

When Lincoln was 27 years old—back in 
1836—he put out a handbill proclaiming the 
startling idea that women ought to have the 
right to vote. His friend and partner, Hern- 
don, wrote that Lincoln’s “keen sense of jus- 
tice could not refuse a woman the rights he 
demanded for himself. -He said to me often 
that the woman’s suffrage question was one 
of time only.” 

It took only 84 years to get the vote for 
women, If all the soldiers in all our armed 
forces were cheated out of their votes, they 
would be hardly a drop in the bucket com- 
pared to the countless millions of American 
women who were cheated out of their share 
in our Government. 

Yet it was better that they should wait 
and gain the franchise by constitutional 
amendment than that the law should have 
been overthrown. 

And who is shedding any tears over the 
2,000,000 warriors of ours who are being de- 
barred from voting because they are under 
21? 

A year after Lincoln published his belief in 
women's right to vote, he made a great speech 
in 1837 during a period of violence and polit- 
ical passion. He said that the only true 
perll to the United States would come not 
from without but from within. 

He gave us special warning against per- 
sons with great ambitions. “They would not 
be content with nothing more than a seat in 
Congress, a gubernatorial or a Presidential 
chair. Think you these places would satisfy 
an Alexander, a Caesar, or a Napoleon? 
Never. Sometime a man will spring up 
among us who will require an intelligent and 
united people devoted to the Government 
and laws, to successfully frustrate his 
designs.” 

He called particularly for a reverence for 
the Constitution. So long as the proud fab- 
ric of freedom rested on that rock, “the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it.” 

The Constitution has been having a pro- 
longed fight for life of late. It has been at- 
tacked, not by gross and selfish moneycrats 
but by high-souled reformers, lovers of the 
whole world, millenium-mongers, and wor- 
shipers of something they call the common 
man—a kind of overgrown idiot child that 
can’t attend to its own functions and has to 
be taken care of by Vice Presidents and such. 

Even in the Supreme Court there has 
arisen a civil war. Some of the New Deal 
judges have been deciding cases according 
to their own superhuman moral standards 
instead of remembering their oaths to up- 
hold and protect the Constitution. Some of 
the other Supreme Oourt Justices have 
actually rebelled against these angelic min- 
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isters of grace. They say that it is a judge’s 
sworn duty to uphold the laws, not to remake 
them, ; 

One of the chief jobs of the Supreme Court 
has been the branding of acts of Congress as 
unconstitutional, when they are. 

Today we have the curious picture of Con- 
gress trying to defend the Constitution from 
the administration and all the new idealists 
in the matter of the soldiers’ vote. 

Lincoln's second election came up along 
toward the end of the Civil War. Though 
he felt certain of defeat, he felt debarred 
from interference. But many of the States 
made arrangements to take the votes of their 
soldiers, and the total of 150,000, of which 
116,000 were for Lincoln and only about 
34,000 for General McClellan. 

Our present Commander in Chief of the 
armed forces is often referred to as the 
Commander in Chief of the civilian popu- 
lation, which, of course, he is not. -He wants 
to distribute certain ballots to the armed 
forces enabling them to vote for a Presi- 
dent, Vice President, and Congressman—or 
just for a party. This last is against the law 
of many States. 

Nobody has yet proposed that the Federal 
Government should count the ballots or 
register the voters. The supreme courts of 
the various States would be compelled by 
their State constitutions to throw out such 
ballots. If the case went on up to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, it would 
be stopped cold by the Constitution from 
interfering with the authority of the States. 

In any case there would be a delay of de- 
cision that might stretch into years. 

Last week I told how near we came to a 
second civil war over the disputed election 
of Hayes and Tilden in 1876. That concerned 
the vote of only three States and it was de- 
cided 1 day before inauguration day by an 
Electoral Commission which by 1 vote de- 
clared Hayes elected by 1 vote. 

If this coming election should be tied up 
in the courts by a dispute over ten.or elev- 
en million soldiers’ votes, we should find our- 
selves with no President at all. The Consti- 
tution makers never foresaw such a situation. 
There is no provision for President Roosevelt 
to go on holding office indefinitely. His third 
term ends next January and unless he is 
definitely reelected or somebody else elected 
by constitutional procedure, we shall be with- 
out a President or a Vice President and in a 
state bordering on anarchy. 

It ill behooves people to denounce our Con- 
gressmen for trying to uphold the Constitu- 
tion. They have taken their oath to do just 
that; and so have the President and all the 
other political and military and naval offi- 
cials and officers. 

It would be a wicked and cruel thing to 
cheat the armed forces out of their votes, but 
to dupe them into making illegal ballots that 
would be thrown out would be a wickeder 
and crueler thing. 

The simplest and sanest solution to the 
mess that I have heard of has been proposed 
by Mr. Attwood R. Martin of Louisville, Ky. 
He has sent me a telegram and a copy 
of a letter to the New York papers in 
which he outlines a plan of authorizing the 
soldiers to vote by proxy and power of 
attorney. 

Mr. Martin writes: “In the current discus- 
sion as to absentee voting I would like to 
suggest the simple plan of permitting the 
absentee voter to cast his vote at his home 
by proxy. 

“All the machinery necessary would be a 
scrap ;: of paper and a pen or pencil. Merely 
announce in the usual manner by which 
orders are issued, a simple form of power of 
attorney, appointing some trusted person at 
home—wife, father, friend, legal adviser— 
as attorney with authority to perform all 
functions as to voting which could be done 
by the voter were he present in person. 

“Legality of this plan would be as easily 
handled as any of the complex methods under 
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discussion. And the advantages would be 
manifold, including almost complete absence 
of expense, saving of time, preservation of 
the rights of the States and perhaps most 
important, at this time, the preservation of 
the secrecy of the ballot. 

“The attestation of the power of attorney 
in distant parts in the absence of the usual 
notary public might be delegated to any 
similar local officer at his base camp. 

“When so attested the power of attorney 
to be mailed to the appointed attorney with 
instructions of the voter, if any. * * * 

“ATTWOOD R. MARTIN,” 

The only possible objection that I can see 
to this is that it is simple and safe and sane. 
Worst of all it is inexpensive and it will save 
tons of freight both ways. Every soldier 
should be able to find a person at home whom 
he can trust. If he can't trust any of the 
home folk to vote for him, he can't trust 
them to count his ballot honestly. 

The method strikes me as perfectly consti- 
tutional provided the State legislatures au- 
thorize it. The State legislatures have to do 
something about it—why not authorize proxy 
voting? 

The Constitution, like other stone walls, is 
an inconvenient thing to bump against. But 
it has been our salvation for a century and 
a half. 

Let us not forget Lincoln’s advice to base 
the proud fabric of our freedom on the Con- 
stitution and his promise that, if we do, “the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 

Just now we are not in so much danger 
from the open gates of hell as from the 
swarms of self-appointed angels who are go- 
ing to turn our Nation into a heaven where 
our great American symphony of freedoms 
will be limited to a quartet and all the peo- 
ples of the world shall have access to our 
riches; and free enterprise shall be given 
freedom to get out and bother us no more, 
since a divinely wise and all-powerful Gov- 
ernment will give us security from fear and 
want from the cradle to the grave—security 
from everything but our self-perpetuating 
wet nurses. 

I fancy that, if we let them have their way, 
we shall find the world changed, indeed, for 
the infants will dread the cradle and the 
adults will welcome the grave. New babies 
cry anyway and nobody will mind the woes 
of old babies in their second childhood 
maundering, “What a brave and beautiful 
republic this was while it lasted—as a re- 
public.” 


The Late Honorable Leonard W. Schuetz 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. B. J. MONKIEWICZ 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 22, 1944 


Mr. MONKIEWICZ. Mr. Speaker, just 
as we all are subject to human weak- 
nesses and frailties, we react in the same 
manner when grief strikes us. Members 
of Congress always feel deeply when one 
of their colleagues departs on the long 
journey, from which there is no return. 
As Members we mingle together; our 
responsibilities govern our associations 
and in this way we come in contact with 
certain Members more so than with 
others. Socially, too, we are naturally 
attracted by personalities and characters 
of Members, which are most pleasing to 
us. 

xC—App.——56 


The late LEONARD W. ScHUETZ Was one 
whom I came in contact with because of 
congressional duties and because of ac- 
tivities outside of Congress. I met him 
when I first came to Congress in 1939. 
He impressed me immediately. His dig- 
nified appearance, his gracious, retiring 
manner, his sound thinking expressed 
with the fewest possible words affected 
me. His statesmanship, his generosities, 
his willingness to be of aid to less ex- 
perienced members were of immense help 
to the beneficiaries of his fine qualities. 

Leonard was always on duty, whether 
in his office, on the floor of the House, 
at his apartment, or among the public. 
He was a Congressman. He lived it, he 
respected it, and he enjoyed it. At all 
times he preserved the integrity, the dig- 
nity, and the honor of his position. He 
was an idol of the people that he rep- 
resented. He had their faith and their 
confidence and he was always conscious 
of it—ever anxious not to fail them. 

The passing of LEONARD W. ScHUETZ 
is a loss not only to the people of his 
district, but to a great many people 
throughout the country. He was looked 
upon as a pioneer, and a leader of those 


, who came here more recently to enjoy 


the blessings of America. His demise is 
a great personal loss to me. He will ever 
remain in my memory as one of the 
finest persons that I have ever known, 


First Bryson Bill Hearing Gives 
Wets a Jolt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 22, 1944 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following article by 
Dr. J. Raymond Schmidt, recently pub- 
lished in the National Voice, the Bible 
Advocate, and other periodicals: 


Our national lawmakers can no longer 
claim that the people back home are not in- 
terested in the liquor problem, “otherwise we 
would hear from them on the subject.” They 
spoke out emphatically last month as the 
time approached for opening the hearings 
on the Bryson bill (H. R. 2082) for the enact- 
ment of wartime prohibition to stop ab- 
senteeism due to drinking sprees, conserve 
grain and sugar, release shipping space, and 
free those engaged in the liquor business for 
essential occupations. 

On January 14 the Associated Press re- 
leased a dispatch to the effect that Chairman 
Sam Hoses of the House Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee, which held the initial hearing on the 
Bryson bili the day previous, hau been 
swamped with 100,000 letters demanding the 
bill's early enactment. A vivid description 
was given of weary clerks in his office segre- 
gating thousands of letters to the neglect of 
routine business. 

A Member of Congress from a Midwestern 
State told the writer that his office had re- 
ceived easily a thousand letters in favor of 
the Bryson bill. Doubtless every Member of 
the House heard from constituents favoring 
wartime prohibition. An average of only 230 
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letters per Congressman indicates that the 
House of Representatives received an addi- 
tional 100,000, making a grand total of 200,000 
or more letters demanding that the waste 
caused by the liquor traffic be stopped for the 
duration of the war. Naturally this estimate 
does not include the flood of letters received 
by the Senators. * 

Another evidence of public interest in the 
Bryson bill was the capacity crowd that gath- 
ered for the opening hearing on January 13. 
The wets derived small comfort from this dis- 
play of militant sentiment. That probably 
accounts for Representative MICHAEL A. Feic- 
HAN, Democrat, of Ohio, and wet member of 
the subcommittee, taking the floor in the 
House after the hearing was over and declar- 
ing “prohibition rears its ugly head again to 
divide the American people at a time when 
unity is our greatest need.” 

Representative EMANUEL CELLER, Demo- 
crat, of New York, and bitter foe of prohibi- 
tion, likewise sees “the handwriting on the 
wall.” He promptly issued a statement to 
the press warning that “the Nation had bet- 


ter take heed” because “the drys are work- 


ing like beavers” to bring back prohibition. 
He frankly stated that the House Judiciary 
Committee, of which he is a member, might 


“ approve the Bryson bill to restore prohibition 


for the duration of the war “unless the right- 
thinking people of the Nation bestir them- 
selves and make their influence felt.” 

The witnesses at this hearing were limited 
to dry leaders from out of town, who had 
come to Washington for a meeting of the 
executive committee of the National Tem- 
perance and Prohibition Council. Dr. D. 
Leigh Colvin, Prohibition Presidential nomi- 
nee in 1936; Mrs. Ida B. Wise Smith, president 
of the National W. C. T. U.; Dr. Wilbur L. 
Dubois, Milwaukee chemical engineer and 
food chemist; Dr. George W. Crabbe, presi- 
dent of the National Temperance and Prohi- 
bition Council; W. Earl Hotalen, of the Ala- 
bama Temperance Alliance; Dr. H. H. Parish, 
of the Minnesota Temperance Movement; and 
Dr. John Coleman, of the Reformed Presby- 
terian Church, addressed the subcommittee 
in behalf of the Bryson bill. 

Before adjournment, Chairman Hosss an- 
nounced that later hearings would be held 
at which “everybody who cares to speak will 
have the opportunity.” The date for the re- 
sumption of said hearings had not been an- 
nounced at the time of dropping this release 
in the mail box. 

In the meantime, Congress should be con- 
stantly reminded that one effective way of 
winning the war is to stop the colossal waste 
inherent in the manufacture, transportation, 
and sale of alcoholic beverages. Letters and 
more letters will be necessary to keep Sen- 
ators and Representatives alert as to the need 
and timeliness of the Bryson bill, or similar 
legislation, seeking to hasten victory and the 
return of our boys from the battlefields 
around the world. Christian citizen, lose no 
time in writing your Senators and Congress- 
man as to where you stand on this important 
issue. 


The Washington National Monument 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARION T. BENNETT 


OF MISSOURI 
` IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 22, 1944 


Mr. BENNETT of. Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, unanimous consent having been 
granted by the House of Representatives, 
I-extend in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
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the following radio address made by me 
on Sunday afternoon February 20, 1944, 
over stations KWTO and KGBX, at 
Springfield, Mo., and KDRO, at Sedalia, 
Mo. This was the forty-eighth consecu- 
tive weekly broadcast I have made to the 
‘people of my district over these stations 
at the invitation of the stations: 


Good afternoon, fellow citizens, Next Tues- 
day is February 22. It is Washington's Birth- 
day and observed by patriotic Americans as 
a national holiday, although with the war in 
progress this year most business will con- 
tinue as usual. I have been requested by a 
number of school children who listen to these 
broadcasts as part of their study in civics 
and current events, to give some information 
today about George Washington. With your 
indulgence we will, therefore, skip the news 
of last week and review the news of yester- 
year. We will not talk about the things 
everybody knows about Gen. George Wash- 
ington, first President and Father of his 
Country. We will not talk about the Revo- 
lution, Mount Vernon, the Constitutional 
Convention, and the Farewell Address, nor 
the Cherry Tree. Instead, I would like to 
bring to you the little-known story of the 
Washington Monument. 

Few people come to the National Capital 
for the first time without visiting this tall 
shaft of masonry in memory of Washington, 
going up its 898 steps, or in its fast elevator. 
This is a landmark as well known in America 
as the dome of the National Capitol or the 
White House. But there is a wealth of inter- 
esting background, of political feuds, finan- 
cial difficulties, religious intolerance, and in- 
trigue behind the monument. Let us lift 
the veil of history today and look at some 
of it. We will not have time for the whole 
story, 

WASHINGTON SAID “NO” 

The history of the Washington Monument 
begins with the close of the Revolutionary 
War. In 1783, even before the British troops 
had evacuated the Colonies and while George 
Washington was still living, the Continental 
Congress passed a resolution providing that 
“an equestrian statue of General Washing- 
ton be erected at the place where the resi- 
dence of Congress shall be established.” 
When the plans were drawn for the Capital 
City in 1791 they included a statue of Wash- 
ington riding a horse. Washington, in his 
modesty and humility, objected to any ex- 
penditure of funds from the limited Gov- 
ernment resources, so the matter was 
dropped and not brought up again during 
his lifetime. But the statue later was erected 
and now stands in Washington. It is the 
only one in the world with Washington on 
horseback. Nine days after Washington's 
death John Marshall, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, proposed a marble tomb in 
Washington, D. C., a project to which Martha 
Washington consented. After 2 years of hag- 
gling the appropriation bill for the tomb 
failed to pass the Senate. 

Fifteen years later Virginia proposed a 
tomb at Richmond for Washington and Con- 
gress awoke from its procrastination and im- 
mediately passed an appropriation providing 
funds with which a tomb was built in Wash- 
ington in the Capitol Building itself. I have 
had the pleasure of showing many of you 
who have called at my office in Washington, 
D. C., the place where this tomb is located 
in the Capitol Building. But George Wash- 
ington's body is not there. He provided in 
his will that he wanted his remains to rest 
at Mount Vernon where they are today. 

CONGRESS SAID “NO” 

But, let’s get back to the Washington Monu- 
ment. Unsuccessful attempts were made in 
Congress to authorize such a monument. 
These attempts were made over a period of 
many years and bills were introduced by 


Congressman James Buchanan, later a Presi- 
dent, by Congressman John Quincy Adams, 
later a President, and by Congressman Henry 
Clay. All these and many other similar bills 
failed to pass. 

Finally, the Librarian of Congress formed 
the Washington National Monument Society 
for the purpose of raising by private subscrip- 
tion $1,000,000 to build a monument in Wash- 
ington, D. C., to the memory of the Father of 
our Country. But, the association was able 
to raise only $20,000. The association then 
asked the census takers of 1840 to aid in the 
drive but they couldn't get anyone to con- 
tribute, Finally, the society decided to spend 
the funds it had on hand so on July 4, 1848, 
the cornerstone was laid with elaborate 
Masonic rites. Then the citizens of Alabama 
donated. a stone and other States followed 
suit. Also, fraternal orders and even foreign 
powers contributed stones and gradually the 
Monument grew in height. One block of 
marble was sent from the Temple of Con- 
cord at Rome by Pope Pius IX. And therein 
lies a tale. 

RELIGION AND POLITICS 

An antiforeign, anti-Catholic group known 
as the Know-Nothing Party, protested this 
gift from the Pope. Their protests were dis- 
regarded and they turned to violence. One 
dark night they slugged the watchman at the 
Monument and stole the disputed block of 
marble. It was never recovered. It is be- 
lieved the members of the Know-Nothing 
Party smashed it with sledge hammers and 
dropped the fragments into the Potomac 
River. This act of vandalism outraged the 
entire world and the effect of it was to stop 
all donations of money and stone for the 
Monument. The Know-Nothing Party packed 
a meeting of the Washington National 
Monument Society and elected their own 
crowd as its officers. Then they announced 
possession of the Monument. This theft 
of the Monument really threw a monkey 
wrench into the whole proposition. Mean- 
while, clouds of the impending Civil War 
began to darken the horizon and for the fol- 
lowing 16 years the Monument was forgot- 
ten. It stood incomplete and abandoned to 
the elements. Today there is a definite mark 
or ring on the Monument showing where 
progress stopped on the job. 

After the Civil War interest in the Monu- 
ment was revived by a little political shenan- 
igans I will tell you about. The 1876 Cen- 
tennial Exposition was being held in Phil- 
adelphia. All was not going well and, hoping 
to liven things up a bit at the Exposition, 
the Democratic majority in the House of Rep- 
resentatives voted to have the House meet in 
Independence Hall, in Philadelphia, to re- 
enact the signing of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, . The Republican United States 
Senate, pointing out that the House major- 
ity had been elected on an economy platform 
and now proposed what is called a grand 
jollification on public funds, refused to ap- 
prove the measure. Unhappily for the Re- 
publican Senate the public took this move as 
an unpatriotic gesture. The Senate then cast 
about for some means to redeem itself. The 
Washington Monument, bleak and unfinished, 
was there before their eyes. Senator Sher- 
man hastily introduced a measure appro- 
priating $100,000 to complete it, fully expect- 
ing the Democratic House, still smarting 
under its recent rebuke, to reject it. But, to 
his surprise, the House doubled the appro- 
priation, and it was enacted. From that time 
on, work proceeded rapidly. On December 6, 
1884, during a howling winter gale, the cap- 
stone was finally set and the aluminum tip 
put in place. This top of then rare alumi- 
inum was the largest block ever cast up to 
that date. The story is told that when the 
aluminum tip was exhibited in New York and 
Washington visitors requested the privilege 
of stepping over it so they might say they had 
stepped over the top of the Washington Mon- 
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ument, at that time the tallest man-made 
structure in the world. It is still the tallest 
structure of masonry work in existence al- 
though, of course, some of the steel towers or 
skyscrapers of our big cities are taller. On 
February 21, 1885, Robert Winthrop, who had 
delivered the formal address at the laying of 
the cornerstone 37 years before, dedicated 
the Monument. It has been open since and 
millions of people have climbed the stairs to 
the top or have gone up in the elevator. A 
year or two ago the practice of charging 10 
cents per person was begun and is still in 
force today. So much for the history of the 
monument. 


STATISTICS AND PECULIARITIES 


You may be interested to know that the 
Monument stands 555 feet, 544 inches high, 
and weighs more than 36,000 tons, making 
the Monument capable of withstanding a 
tornado of 145 miles per hour. At the com- 
pletion of the Monument the aluminum tip 
was surrounded by 144 platinum-tipped 
lightning rods. It is also interesting to know 
that the Washington Monument breathes, 
has tuberculosis, and produces its own rain. 
The Army engineers report the Monument 
has a regular pulsation, described as breath- 
ing, and this lateral contraction and expan- 
sion has necessitated channel irons to sup- 
port the stairway. This is a natural 
phenomenon due to its elongated shape and 
in no way endangers the Monument. It was 
also claimed at one time that the Monument 
was disintegrating. In other words, it had 
geological tuberculosis. This disintegration 
has been checked by drilling through the 
inner walls and forcing in new cement under 
hydraulic pressure. Because of the slow 
response of the stone walls to outside 
temperature changes, a sudden warm spell 
following cold will cause a condensation of 
moisture in the air within the shaft and a 
definite precipitation follows. The rain is 
sometimes so pronounced that the attendants 
wear rubber overshoes and rain coats though 
the sun is shining outside. 

The Washington Monument was cleaned 
for the first time in 1934-35 by the W. P. A. 
A tubular steel scaffolding was erected 
around the shaft, the erection of the scaf- 
folding taking more time than the actual 
cleaning. It was discovered that the only 
substance that would clean the shaft without 
damaging it was water mixed with sand, 
energetically applied with steel bristle 
brushes. The work took almost 5 months and 
cost over $100,000. While the scaffolding was 
up some vandal climbed it and stole the 144 
plstinum-tipped lightning rods from the top 
of the Monument. 

An electric elevator in the Monument 
makes the ascent in 1½ minutes. There is 
also a stairway of 898 steps, from which one 
may view the tribute blocks I have men- 
tioned. However, this stairway has been 
closed since the outbreak of the war, which 
is also the date on which visitors were no 
longer permitted to take cameras into the 
Monument. I have mentioned the blocks 
of stone given by various people and groups. 
There are 202 of these blocks. There is one 
from each State of the Union. There are 
stones from the Governments of Brazil, 
China, Greece, Japan, Slam, Switzerland, 
Turkey, Wales, and the city of Bremen, Ger- 
many. The stone from Japan, by the way, 
was one of the earliest exports from that 
island and was brought to the United States 
by Commodore Perry. One stone was brought 
by an American from the historic and an- 
cient library in Alexandria, Egypt. There is 
a stone from the Parthenon at Athens and 
one from the ruins of ancient Carthage. The 
Cherokee Indian Nation pays a tribute to 
the first Great White Father with a block 
of its own. There are stones donated by 
churches, Sunday schools, and temperance 
societies, by State militia regiments, munici- 
pal fire departments, by college and alumni 
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groups, by labor and fraternal organizations. 
There are also stones from the Revolutionary 
battlefields of Bunker Hill and Long Island, 
as well as one from the battlefield of Great 
Meadows, Fort Necessity, where Washington 
won his spurs as a soldier and near which 
Braddock was defeated by the French and 
Indians. 
THE GREATNESS OF WASHINGTON 


Appreciation of the true greatness of 
George Washington increases with the pass- 
ing years. Like all great men, truly great 
men, he was a humble man. He was not 
vindictive toward those who disagreed with 
him. He did not call them names. He strug- 
gled for enduring principles. He spurned 
pressure-group politics and foreign alliances, 
entanglements, and wars. He was not acti- 
vated by personal ambition. He led the Na- 
tion through a revolution when he did not 
have the cooperation of a Congress which 
would provide more money than he needed 
to equip his troops. The Continental Con- 
gress was composed of representatives of 13 
quarreling little States, and they neglected 
the Army shamefully. The Revolutionary 
soldiers did not have the latest and best 
weapons; they did not have regular pay; they 
did not have barracks to live in; they did 
not have allowances for their dependents 
back home; they did not have pensions and 
hospital care and vocational rehabilitation 
and mustering-out pay. Yet this raggle- 
taggle army tackled the greatest empire on 
earth at that time, the British Empire, and 
brought her to her knees. Through all the 
trials and tribulations of that period the 
character and leadership of George Washing- 
ton was evident. He stood as his monu- 
ment stands today, a rugged feature on the 
landscape about which men rallied and to 
which they looked to renew their faith and 
hope in democracy. In the years that fol- 
lowed the Revolution the people with one 
accord again turned to Washington for lead- 
ership, and as President of the Constitutional 
Convention he helped to create the document 
under which this country has grown to be 
the greatest in the world. As President, an 
office to which he was twice elected without 
opposition, he proved himself a statesman 
as well as a great soldier, It is well that a 
grateful Nation honors him on his birthday. 


Views on Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON, EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 22, 1944 


Mr, KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter which 
appeared in the New York Times, Sun- 
day, February 20, 1944, entitled “Views 
on Congress”; 

Views on CONGRESS—PROBLEMS CONFRONTING 
MEMBERS ARE OUTLINED FoR CITIZENS 
To the EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK TIMES: 

It is always a-shock to meet a Member of 
Congress—he is so unlike a “Congressman.” 
A “Congressman” is a man who buys and 
sells yotes; who spends all his time getting 
elected and keeping elected; who represents 
some particular pressure group; who adver- 
tises himself and adopts whatever photogenic 
postures he thinks will appeal to the eye, and 
who is against “the administration.” 

A “Congressman,” in short, is a sort of 
composite picture of all the faults of Mem- 
bers of Congress. When, however, you meet 


a Member of Congress, and then a second, and 
a third, you begin to suspect that there is 
no such thing as a “Congressman.” How 
does it happen that these well-meaning, de- 
cént and typical human beings acquire the 
traits by which they are represented in the 
popular stereotype? 

Our system of government is known as the 
system of checks and balances. Hence a 
Member of Congress thinks of himself as en- 
gaged in checking and balancing. As this 
works out there tends to be more checking 
than balancing. There is, in other words, a 
jealousy of prerogatives and watchful suspi- 
cion. The Executive becomes not the part- 
ner but the rival. This hostility is aggra- 
vated by the fact that the Chief Executive is 
the leader of a party. To the ambitious 
members of the same party he is a party rival; 
to the members of the other party he is the 
leader of a rival party. In either case he has 
defeated them in the past or threatens to 
defeat them in the future. 


PATRIOTISM PUT FIRST 


This puts a great strain on the human 
nature of the very human Members of Con- 
gress. They are forced to distinguish be- 
tween the Chief Magistrate and the past or 
prospective candidate for office, which is very 
difficult when both roles are filled by the 
same man. The Congressman's patriotism 
has to rise above his personal or party in- 
terest. As a good American he has to serve 
the President and at the same time as a good 
Republican or Democrat, or as a servant of 
his own political fortunes, he has to oppose 
him; exalt him, pull him down—the same 
man at the same time, It is not surprising 
that the narrower and less magnanimous at- 
titude should very often prevail, 

A certain professor of government once 
undertook to set down the laws of politics, 
with special reference to American politics, 
He never, so far as I recall, got beyond the 
first law—namely, the law of the pendulum. 
Power swings back and forth between the two 
parties, or between the conservative and pro- 
gressive tendencies. Whoever goes up tends 
to come down. We say that the people get 
tired of the party or the crowd in power and 
want a change, 


LAW OF GRIEVANCE 


But why do they want a change? Why 
don't they grow used to the party in power 
and fond of it? There is, I suggest, a deeper 
law which underlies the law of the pendulum 
and which might be called the law of accu- 
mulated grievance. Whatever be the still 
deeper reasons, it appears to be a fact that 
grievances accumulate, whereas gratitude 
does not. Governments interfere with pri- 
vate life; that, of course, is what we have 
them for. They permit, and they forbid, 
They also make mistakes along with their 
successes, But they are remembered with 
resentment and disapproval for their for- 
biddings and their mistakes rather than with 
grateful appreciation for their permittings 
and their successes. The score is corrected 
later by the verdict of history. Past admin- 
istrations which in their day turned out as 
failures, guilty of gross blunders and of in- 
terferences with liberty, are later recorded as 
great and beneficent, But the verdict of 
history does not govern elections. 

It may be that the law of accumulated 
grievance is a provision of nature or history 
or ‘deity by which to save democracy. If the 
contrary were true—if a government in 
power were remembered only for its benefits 
and successes, with a steadily mounting vol- 
ume of gratitude—since sooner or later it 
could contrive to do something for everybody 
and score a respectable number of hits, no 
government would ever be removed from 
power. But however providential and myste- 
rious the cause, the effect is that as an ad- 
ministration, that is, the leadership of the 
Government, grows in age it grows in popular 
disfavor; and this popular disfavor is re- 
flected in Congress, 
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The poor Congressman, whom I am invit- 
ing you to pity, is also the victim of another 
difficulty, inherent in the idea of representa- 
tion. Representation means that a section 
of the people choose a man from their num- 
ber who is best fitted to govern—for the 
country’s good. But representation also 
means that a section of the people choose 
from their number one who is pledged to 
represent the special interests of the section. 
regardless of his proficiency in the art of 
statesmanship. 


PROBLEMS GROW COMPLEX 

The first kind of Representative is given 
a free hand, until he proves himself incom- 
petent; the second kind of Representative 
is an instrument, with strings attached. 
Again, the Member of Congress is confused 
and divided against himself. 

The problems of Government have of late 
grown more complex and more technical. 
More threads of interest are woven into 
policy. Economic problems, notorious for 
their difficulty, have become political prob- 
lems. Monetary problems, problems of taxa- 
tion, problems of corporate law, the tech- 
nological problems of agriculture and indus- 
try, and a dozen others are problems for 
specialized experts. 

It is true that the experts disagree, but 
they are the only people who even under- 
stand the language, and they are the last 
resort of bewildered minds. The executive, 
through its administrative departments, 
hires the experts. The result is to give the 
Member of Congress, who is a layman like 
his constituents, an inferiority complex. Its 
symptoms are familiar. The inferiority com- 
plexity begets a desire to take down the 
superior, or to belittle any form of attain- 
ment in which he excels. Hence the Member 
of Congress joins the popular hue and cry 
against the expert, more commonly called the 
professor. 

The sense of inferiority assumes other dis- 
guises. The Member of Congress, unable to 
meet the administrative expert on technical 
grounds, falls back on his power, drags him 
before committees and heckles him before 
the public; or sabotages his work by refusing 
him funds, The man who cannot get a hear- 
ing because of his ideas raises his voice or 
uses the loudspeaker, and does what he can to 
destroy the atmosphere of discussion and to 
substitute the amphitheater, where his vocal 
superiority will count. è 


DIVIDED ON ISSUES 


Here, then, is the Executive, the focus of 
all eyes, the custodian of all interests, whose 
doings are front-page or headline news, who 
mobilizes and commands the experts, and 
who represents the country at Tehran, where 
he hobnobs with the nabobs. And here, on 
the other hand, is the Senator or Congress- 
man, a great man when he left home—or 
great enough to be elected—but in Washing- 
ton comparatively obscure, powerless, and 
ignorant. If he feels no jealousy or suspicion 
and is guilty of no overcompensation, then 
there is no truth in psychology. 

We are and always have been sharply di- 
vided among ourselves, Even in these days of 
war, when the bond of common country is 
comparatively strong, party is ranged against 
party, free enterprise against New Deal, la- 
bor against employer, agriculture against in- 
dustry, and, among some of us, to our shame, 
race against race and religion against re- 
ligion; The air is so full of the clamor of 
pro’s and anti’s these days on every conceiv- 
able issue that a visitor not knowing our 
quaint habits would naturally suppose that 
we were all about to cut one another's 
throats. 

PROPHECY PROVED FALSE 


Once every 4 years the American people 
divide into two nearly equal groups whose 
leaders solemnly assert, nay, eloquently pro- 
claim, that the country can be saved from 
utter destruction only by their election to 
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office and the defeat of their opponents—not 
in the least inhibited by the fact that this 
prophecy of impending doom has now been 
40 times repeated and proved false. 

Why has this prediction not proved true 
and why, as I venture to predict, will it prove 
false in 1944, whichever party triumphs? Be- 
cause we still have so much more in common 
than we have apart, and because we know 
this in our hearts, even though we belie it by 
our words. Somewhere in the back of every 

isan American’s mind there is another 
self, which never wholly consents to his nar- 
rower mind or takes it with entire serious- 
ness. Somehow we usually arrive in the end 
at a policy not too far from that which 
reason would have dictated at the beginning. 
I suspect that after every falsity, distortion, 
prejudice, and selfish interest has had its day 
we shall somehow stop inflation, tax our- 
selves, settle our labor disputes, save the 
Nation, and even win the peace. 


WISDOM IN GOOD SENSE 


I do not believe that this will happen by 
accident. I do not believe that it will spring 
from an equilibrium of opposing forces. I 
believe that there are widely scattered sparks 
of light, that is to say, of intelligence and 
good will, lurking even in the minds of Con- 
gressmen, and that sooner or later those 
sparks draw together and provide a beacon 
light for action. So if there is any moral to 
the tale it is this, to fam these sparks. A 
little good sense here and there somehow 
assembles itself into a sum of wisdom; let 
us encourage it and help it to get together. 

No doubt it is necessary that political ac- 
tion should be organized and militant, and 
that pressures should be overcome by greater 
pressures. My purpose here is not to reject 
this method, but rather to suggest another 
method which may commend itself to the 
temper of some minds—namely, the method 
of collaboration. 

Learn to know one or more Members of 
Congress in the fiesh and substitute this ex- 
perience for stereotypes and clichés. Write 
to your Congressman as you talk to him when 
you know him, with the courtesy and respect 
which one man owes to another, assuming 
his good faith, acknowledging his difficulties, 
and claiming no more than a right to share 
his counsels and responsibilities, since he is 
your Government. I can testify that this 
sometimes produces surprising and gratify- 
ing results. It is one way of being a citizen 
in a democracy. 

RALPH BARTON PERRY, 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., February 15, 1944. 


Bibles for Servicemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARION T. BENNETT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 22, 1944 


Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the finest things done 
by the churches of this country has been 
distribution of Bibles to those in the 
armed services. There are countless au- 
thentic stories of the comfort and 
strength these Bibles have given to our 
service men and women, often in critical 
situations. 

The American Bible Society, by pri- 
vate subscription, has raised funds with 
which it has distributed, since Pearl Har- 
bor, 3,312,000 pocket-size Bibles to serv- 
icemen, In addition, it has given away 


500,000 printed in 38 foreign languages 
to war prisoners through the help of the 
International Red Cross. 

The Gideon International has also dis- 
tributed a similar Bible in an approxi- 
mate sum total of 3,000,000 copies. 

The Federal Government has dupli- 
cated this activity by spending $932,- 
387.24 for publication of 5,883,457 of 
these Bibles, 1,242,600 of which are still 
on order in the Government Printing 
Office. G. I. Bibles are for Army men 
only. Other branches of the service use 
the Bibles made available by the A. B. S. 
and Gideons. Any man or woman in the 
service can get one of these Bibles by re- 
questing a copy from a chaplain, and an 
Army man has his choice of the G. I. or 
other editions. The G. I. edition is said 
not to be as popular as the others be- 
cause the Government has made it in a 
larger, heavier, and inconvenient size. 
The War Department will not give a 
Member of Congress one of these Bibles 
for inspection, but through the coopera- 
tion of a friend in the service I have 
received one. Like the A. B. S. and 
Gideon Bibles, the G. I. edition is pre- 
pared in Protestant and other versions. 
The G. I. Bible, although containing 76 
more pages, does not contain one very 
helpful feature of the Bibles or Testa- 
ments distributed by the American Bible 
Society. I refer to a section in the back, 
on different colored paper, containing 
the Ten Commandments, various psalms, 
prayers, hymns, and passages available 
for instant reference. This special help- 
ful section also contains an index show- 
ing the reader where to look for scrip- 
ture on given subjects of importance to 
those in the service. 

The G. I. Bible has a letter on the 
front page, bound as part of the book, 
purporting to be on White House sta- 
tionery and addressed to members of the 
Army by the Commander in Chief. This 
Testament says, in gold letters, on the 
front of it: “Presented by the Army of 
the United States.” To clear up any 
misunderstanding that might arise from 
those who think it a personal gift from 
the President because it states it is pre- 
sented by the Army and the letter I have 
referred to on the first page endorsing 
the Bible is written, “As Commander in 
Chief,” and starts out with those words, 
I want to make it plain that this G. I. 
Testament is paid for by the taxpayers 
and duplicates in a rather unsatisfac- 
tory way the fine volunteer work done 
by the A. B. S. and the Gideons without 
expense to the taxpayers. One effect of 
this duplication is that already the total 
number of servicemen’s Bibles exceeds 
the contemplated size of our armed 
forces. 

The Bible needs no endorsement from 
any candidate for public office. But in 
case anyone else has in mind adding to 
the Bible, I respectfully direct attention 
to the twenty-second chapter of Revela- 
tions, verse 18, reading as follows: 

For I testify unto every man that heareth 
the words of the prophecy of this book, If 
any man shall add unto these things, God 
shall add unto him the plagues that are 
written in this book. 


The religious magazine Signs of the 
Times carried in its edition of February 
15, 1944, an interesting short article en- 
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titled “An Assembly Line for Bibles,” by 
the editorial secretary of the American 
Bible Society. I commend it to your 
attention. 

The article follows: 


An ASSEMBLY LINE FOR BIBLES—TWELVE 
THOUSAND TESTAMENTS A Day 
(By Francis C. Stifler, D. D.) 

They weren’t coming off fast enough to 
meet the demand. Chaplains were writing 
the Bible House, telephoning from great dis- 
tances, coming in person to get supplies of 
pocket Testaments for their men. 

There was nothing new about this, for the 
American Bible Society had been supplying 
Scriptures for the Nation's armed forces for 
almost a century, beginning in 1846 for the 
soldiers who fought in the Mexican War. 
During the Civil War, by a sort of truce of 
God, the society supplied Bibles for both 
armies, shipping more than 300,000 across 
the lines to the Confederate Army. During 
World War No. 1 1,150,000 Testaments were 
printed, the largest grant of Scriptures ever 
made up to that time by the American Bible 
Society. But when the present mobilization 
got under way, all- former records were 
quickly surpassed. 

From the Ist of October 1940 the society 
published 353,398 Testaments with special 
covers for the Army and Navy. Then came 
Pearl Harbor and the rapid expansion of the 
Nation’s military forces. The chaplains be- 
gan writing in for Testaments. They needed 
them promptly and in ever-greater quanti- 
ties. The society’s printers were working 
overtime to meet the demand; but the daily 
output of about 3,000 was not, keeping up 
with the orders, so the assembly line was 
set up. 

A great wing of one of the foremost print- 
ing houses of the country was cleared of all 
its other equipment and an assembly line 
was then set up of all the machines required 
to fold, stitch, trim, bind, gold stamp, inspect, 
pack, wrap, and label for shipment 12,000 
Testaments a day. At one end of the room 
were tons of huge sheets of very thin paper, 
on both sides of which 176 pages of the New 
Testament were imprinted. At the other end 
of the room there were tumbling down a 
chute a stream of neat cartons labeled for 
chaplains stationed at scores of camps and 
forts, on naval vessels, and with overseas post- 
office addresses for shipment across the At- 
lantic and the Pacific. 

The books, though labeled “New Testa- 
ment,” contained more than the text of that 
part of the Bible. Bound in with the Testa- 
ment itself are pages containing 8 of the 
favorite Psalms, the Ten Commandments, 
and a collection of prayers and hymns. At 
the end of the volume are 2 pages entitled 
“Where to Look,” in which there are 24 sug- 
gestions of helpful passages to turn to “when 
you are facing a crisis,” or “when you are 
discouraged,” or “if you are sick or in pain.” 
As one chaplain remarked on looking through 
the society’s Testament, “Here is a book 
which if one or more copies were on hand 
when a small detachment of soldiers were on 
duty wihout a chaplain, they could use for 
guidance in the conduct of a whole service 
of worship.” 

The way in which the society’s books are 
bound has made them most popular with the 
men—yes, and the women—of the forces. 
They come in two different colors of flexible, 
moisture-resistant material stamped in gold. 
In brown, besides coming in plain covers, 
they are stamped with the official insignia 
of the Army Air Corps, the marines, and the 
WAC's. In blue, besides for the Regular Navy, 
they are available with the official insignia 
of the Navy Air Force, the Coast Guard, the 
Seabees, the WAVES, and the merchant ma- 
rine. 

In the spring of 1943, as a result of the 
dramatic rescue in November of the preced- 
ing year of Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker and 
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his comrades after 3 weeks’ drifting on the 
South Pacific in rubber rafts and of the prom- 
inent place with John F. Bartek’s Testament 
played in their rescue, the Bible Society de- 
termined to do what it could to ensure that 
no group of men should ever be set adrift 
on any sort of a raft at sea without the min- 
istries of a Testament. A waterproof enve- 
lope made of heavy kraft paper, impregnated 
with asphalt and lined with lead foil, was 
prepared to protect the Testament which has 
now become a part of the standard equip- 
ment of every life raft and life boat of the 
merchant marine and has also been supplied 
to thousands of rafts and boats of the Navy 
and some for the Army. A total of more than 
40,000 of these are now in service. 

In spite of the fact that the Government it- 
self is furnishing a pocket Scripture volume 
for every enlisted man and that many other 
private groups are supplying them to both 
the Army and ‘the Navy, the American Bible 
Society, to fill orders from chaplains and to 
meet the requests coming constantly from 
churches and friends who purchase the boc : 
to give to the men as they leave their homes, 
continue to ship from 20,000 to 30,000 Testa- 
ments a week, until the total figure as of 
October 1, 1943, had reached 2,928,530 Testa- 
ments for the forces. 

Besides the pocket Testaments, the society 
has supplied more than 1,600 beautiful lec- 
tern Bibles for the Army chapels in the camps 
and for use on the ships of the Navy and the 
merchant marine. Many whole Bibles have 
also been supplied to naval crews and for 
libraries and pews in the Army camps. For 
special services to men on maneuvers, Gospel 
portions have also been supplied. The total 
furnished through all channels to October 1, 
1943, has been 60,133 Bibles, 2,928,539 Testa- 
ments, and 708,429 portions, a grand total of 
3,697,101 volumes of Scripture. The donated 
portion of these, which includes all but one- 
quarter of the Testaments has cost the 
American Bible Society $337,990.93 from its 
special war emergency fund. The fund was 
created in 1940, not only to supply our fight- 
ing men with Scriptures, but also to furnish 
Bibles and Testaments to prisoners of war in 
Europe and elsewhere, to supply the churches 
in European countries cut off from their sup- 
plies of Scriptures, to aid the Bible societies 
of England, Scotland, Holland, and elsewhere, 
and, more recently, to build up a stock in this 
country of Bibles and Testaments in various 
European languages for immediate supply 
to the impoverished European countries as 
soon as the fighting ceases. 


Union Voting at Willow Run 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 18, 1944 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
soldier-vote bill is still being considered 
by the conference committee. As one 
who is most anxious that as many as 
possible of our service people be given an 
opportunity to vote and have their votes 
counted, I am especially interested in an 
article appearing on the front page of 
Washtenaw Post-Tribune, a newspaper 
published at Ann Arbor, Mich., with a 
strong prolabor policy. 

The Willow Run bomber plant, which 
is a closed C. I. O. shop, is located in 
Washtenaw County. Employees in this 
plant are members cf loca! 50, U, A. W.- 
C. I. O. Officers of local 50 are about 


to be elected and the union has devised 
a method whereby it is hoped members 
of the local now in the military service 
throughout the world will be permitted 
to vote for the officers of their union. 
This endeavor is most commendable. 

The article makes it clear that the 
nominations close on Saturday, Febru- 
ary 19, and that the election will be held 
March 6-8. 

The ballots are to be sent through the 
mail by the local to its members in the 
service. These members are to vote the 
ballot and return it to the local to be 
counted on March 6-8, when the elec- 
tion takes place. Of course some mem- 
bers cannot be reached by this ballot, or 
any other ballot, and will of necessity be 
deprived of their right to vote. I feel 
sure, however, that these members are 
interested in voting for their local 
union officers and I feel just as sure that 
they are just as interested in voting for 


their local township, city, county, and 


State officers. : 
The bill now passed by both Houses of 
Congress, and which is in conference, 
allows ample time for the forwarding and 
returning of ballots to all available serv- 
ice people. The Congress should imme- 
diately follow the example of local 50 and 
forward complete ballots for the Novem- 
„ber election at the earliest opportunity. 
The article is as follows: 


LOCAL 50 ASKS V-MAIL VOTES— MEMBERS IN 
SERVICE TO GET VOICE IN LOCAL’S ELECTION 
Ballots for choosing officers of local 50, 

U. A. W.-C. I. O., the Willow Run Bomber 

Plant Union will be mailed to all men and 

women in uniform who are members of the 

union, officials of the union announced this 
week. 

The action was announced after criticism 
had been leveled against local 600, the U. A, W. 
branch at the Ford Rouge plant for not pro- 
viding voting means for the 1,800 men and 
women they have on military leave. 

For those members of local 50 serving over- 
seas the balloting will be by V-mail the union 
spokesman said announcing that they had 
obtained an informal postal ruling that there 
was no regulation which would interfere 
with the plan they intend to use. 

Lists of candidates, which will be compiled 
as soon as the nominations are closed at 7 
p. m. Saturday, will be put in a personal 
V-mail letter to each of the men and women 
serving overseas, with the request that the 
member write his choices on another V-mail 
blank and return it immediately to the local. 

The election committee of the union has 
approved this procedure and said that such 
votes would be legal even though not cast 
on an official ballot form. 

The elections are scheduled to be held 
March 6-8 with polling places set up either 
at the plant gates or at convenient places in 
Wayne, Ypsilanti, and Inkster. 

Membership lists of the local show more 
than 400 members on military leaves of ab- 
sence for which military addresses are known, 


Technocracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 10, 1944 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, many 
people throughout the country are advo- 
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cating the adoption of technocracy and 
universal service as a national program. 

The congressional mail contains many 
communications in support of this plan. 
I fear that the people advocating this 
program as a governmental policy are 
not taking into consideration the funda- 
mental principles of government—and 
the forces responsible for our present 
state of civilization. 

In answering correspondence, I have 
had occasion to state my views on tech- 
nocracy in a series of letters which are 
submitted herewith for the RECORD: 


TOTAL CONSCRIPTION—MEN, MACHINES, 
MATÉRIEL, MONEY 

The United States and Canada must install 
total conscription to ensure military victory 
and internal security in the post-war. 

Total conscription will exclude fascism 
from the North American continent. 

Do we not realize that politico-business- 
economic methods are incompetent in total 
war and will be disastrous in the post-war? 

Must our technological efficiency be 
sapped by the prerogatives of business and 
political expediency? 

Why should not all citizens serve on the 
same basis as the armed forces—national 
service for all and profits to none? 

Technocracy asks: Can the people of the 
United States and Canada achieve a fighting 
morale and internal efficiency while some cit- 
izens gain wealth and economic advantage 
in war prices, war wages, war profits, and war 
racketeering, while other citizens give their 
lives? 

It there are 30,000,000 unemployed in the 
United States and Canada after the war, we 
will need total conscription more in the peace 
than in the war. Urge total conscription now 
for Canada and the United States. 


TECHNOCRACY VICTORY PROGRAM 


Technocracy proposes that the Govern- 
ments of the United States and Canada insti- 
tute total conscription in their respective 
countries. Technocracy proposes this as an 
organization with a membership of citizens 
in both countries. Total conscription in- 
cludes the following: 

The Governments of the United States and 
Canada shall institute conscription of all 
effectives, male and female, between the ages 
of 18 and 65 for national service both civilian 
and military; all citizens shall serve on the 
same basis of pay as the armed forces of the 
two countries with the same standards of 
food, clothing, and health protection and 
with the same allowances for all dependents 
regardless of rank or social position. 

The Governments of the United States and 
Canada shall institute, as part of this pro- 
gram of continental operations, conscription 
of all their national corporate wealth and its 
attendant institutions such as banks, trusts, 
and insurance companies. 

The Governments of the United States and 
Canada shall conscript in each of the two 
countries, all physical facilities and operat- 
ing personnel of rail, bus, water, and air 
transportation; all telephone, telegraph, and 
radio communications systems; all of the 
manufacturing industries; all of the oil wells 
and refining industries; and all corporate en- 
terprises engaged in mining. 

The Governments of the United States and 
Canada shall conscript all physical facilities 
and operating personnel of all export and 
import corporations. The two Governments 
shall be the sole importers and exporters. 

The Governments of the United States and 
Canada shall conscript all patents, inven- 
tions, and processes extant in their national 
domains whether of foreign or domestic own- 
ership. 

The Governments of the United States and 
Canada shall assume all financial indebved- 
ness of municipalities, counties, States, and 
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provinces; and in return for assuming these 
financial obligations shall arrogate to them- 
selyes the sole power of levying all taxes now 
levied by the municipalities, counties, States, 
and provinces. 

The Governments of the United States and 
Canada, as a measure of continental safety 
and welfare, shall close all public bars and 
limit the sale of spirituous beverages, wines, 
beers, and liquors to restaurants, hotel din- 
ing rooms, and licensed liquor stores. 

The Governments of the United States and 
Canada, as a measure of continental safety 
and welfare, shall abolish all foreign language 
periodical publications, foreign language ad- 
vertising, and foreign language radio pro- 
grams for domestic consumption. 

The Governments of the United States and 
Canada, as a measure of continental safety 
and welfare, shall abolish all foreign language 
and hyphenated organizations, associations, 
and fraternal societies, regardless of whether 
they have been formed to promote political, 
commercial, cultural, educational, linguistic, 
artistic, or other relationships. 

The Governments of the United States and 
Canada shall prohibit the transfer of pur- 
chasing power in the form of currency, notes, 
drafts, or money orders of all corporations 
and residents of the two countries to any 
corporation or resident of any alien country. 

Total conscription proposes that in the 
United States the Army shall be directed 
under the unified control of a land command; 
the Navy shall be directed under the unified 
control of a sea command; the Air Forces 
shall be directed under the unified control of 
an air command; the fortifications shall be di- 
rected under the unified control of a fortifica- 
tions command; that the entire military 
command shall be unified in a general staff 
with the constitutional Commander in Chief 
in supreme command. Total conscription 
proposes that in Canada there shall be a 
similar structure of the Canadian armed 
forces. 

All industry, mining, transportation, com- 
munications, and other necessary units of 
operation shall be unified under their various 
functional commands under a technological 
command of the whole. The entire techno- 
logical command and the entire armed-force 
command shall be under the direction of the 
constitutional Commander in Chief in the 
United States, and in Canada there shall be 
a similar unified Canadian direction. 

The Governments of the United States and 
Canada shall peg the Canadian dollar to the 
United States dollar, and shall place the 
Canadian monetary structure and exchange 
rate on a parity basis with the United States 
rate. Technocracy proposes that Canada and 
the United States abolish all tariff barriers 
at their common boundary line. Technoc- 
racy proposes that the entire productive ef- 
fort of both countries be interlocked as one 
unified program under total conscription. 
Technocracy proposes that the prices of prod- 
ucts exchanged be pegged at a standard 
parity in both countries. The Governments 
of the United States and Canada shall create 
an equal standard of living in both countries 
on the same cost basis. 

The people of the North American Conti- 
nent must realize that in this age of tech- 
nology the methods and practices of history 
cherished by the upholders of the price sys- 
tem are incompetent to operate a continent 
under the demands of total war. The facili- 
ties of yesterday's success have suddenly be- 
come the futillties of today and the defeat of 
tomorrow. The structure of America’s econ- 
omy demands that we North Americans aban- 
don the haphazard conflict of private and 
group interests in order that we may win this 
World War in such a way as to defeat the 
enemies of North America and win the peace. 
‘Total conscription would conduct the war and 
post-war operations of United States and 
Canada without new debt, inflation, black 
markets, unemployment, racketeering, and 
profits, . 


Total conscription calls for a “quick freeze” 
of all corporate enterprise and all labor-union 
structure; for the suspension of all dividends, 
profits, interest, rents, dues, and taxes; and 
for a moratorium on all debt and litigation 
for the duration and 6 months thereafter. 

TecHNocracy CONTINENTAL 
HEADQUARTERS, 
New York, N. Y. 
OCEANSIDE, CALIF., January 20, 1944. 
Congressman COMPTON I. WHITE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The discouragement and dissatis- 
faction which the present situation on the 
home front is causing the people in America 
as well as those who are fighting on the vari- 
ous battle fronts, can be changed only by the 
adoption of a streamlined, scientific, and effi- 
cient plan of national operation. 

To conscript labor alone is fascism; to con- 
script money alone is communism; but tech- 
nocracy’s program of total conscription of 
men, machines, matériel, and money is the 
real American way. 

This plan would shorten the war, conserve 
our resources, stop any addition to the war 
debt, and solve many of the problems of 
peace. 

Why not try it now? Please reply. 

Yours truly, 
M. F. TATE, 
JESSIE V. TATE. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 25, 1944. 
Mr. and Mrs. MILLARD F. TATE, 
Oceanside, Calif. 

Deag Mr. AnD Mrs. Tate: In considering 
your recommendation for technocracy, made 
in your letter of January 20, I assume you 
have & knowledge of history and know of 
the many forms of government that had 
been tried in this world before our Govern- 
ment was established. 

It is my feeling that the founders of the 
American Government were guided by the 


experience and the wisdom of the ages in de- 


vising and establishing the system of govern- 
ment under which we are at present living. 
It is my feeling that instead of experiment- 
ing with such schemes as technocracy, com- 
munism, and socialism, our efforts should be 
directed to protecting our present form of 
government. 

I am old-fashioned enough to adhere to 
the principles laid down in the Declaration 
of Independence and the United States Con- 
stitution rather than to experiment with 
some plan which might deprive us of the 
priceless heritage that has been bequeathed 
to us by the great leaders who have given us 
the best government on earth. 

I enclose a pronouncement of the prin- 
ciples to which I propose to adhere, as stated 
in a recent letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Compton I. WHITE, 
Member of Gongress. 
NOVEMBER 22, 1943. 
Mr. Epwarr L. BERNAYS, 
New York City. 

My Dear Mr. Bernays: Answering your in- 
quiry of November 15. The paramount issue 
pressing tor solution by the American people 
today is the same issue that has been pressing 
for solution since the Civil War—the money 
question. 

My efforts have been and shall continue to 
be directed primarily to accomplishing two 
things. First, to provide the American peo- 
ple with a sound, workable, adequate money 
system that provides for the creation and 
circulation of sufficient cash freed from an 
interest charge as the price of its issuance 
and circulation with which to transact the 
Nation’s business. Second, to procure the 
equitable adjustment of the price structure 
by the free play of the law of supply and 
demand to be effected by unrestrained com- 
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petition through the elimination of unfair 
trade practices and unfair competition. 

If the American people can have the neces- 
sary cash with which to support their na- 
tional economy, and the equitable distribu- 
tion of the fruits of industry, adherence to 
the liberal and constructive principles of gov- 
ernment established by the designers of our 
form of government will keep the people of 
our country foremost among the progressive 
nations of the world. 

Sincerely yours, 
COMPTON I. WHITE, 
Member oj Congress. 


OCEANSIDE, CALIF., February 12, 1944. 
Congressman COMPTON I. WHITE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: We appreciate the time and 
trouble you took to answer our letter advo- 
cating total conscription, and thank you for 
the enclosure of a copy of a letter expressing 
your views. 

Yes; we have read history and know it to be 
the more or less inaccurate, prejudiced and, 
incomplete story of the movements of a great 
river of life as it flows through time. For 
life is a flowing stream and not a stagnant 
pool as you and many others seem to think. 
Every revolution in history has been the 
breaking down of a dam built by some group 
of people who tried to stop the stream in its 
course—and maintain the status quo. 

The principles of the Constitution are 
sound, but the means and methods of 
adapting them to changing conditions and 
needs should show steady growth. An eco- 
nomic structure which suited this country 
200 years ago when the population was small 
and room for expansion exceedingly large, 
is certainly not. adapted to the present con- 
dition of a great population and no new 
frontiers at all. Sixty years ago man-hours 
accounted for most of the work done; in fact, 
about 2 percent extraneous energy and 98 
percent man-hours. Today it is just the re- 
verse, 2 percent man-hours and 98 percent 
kilowatt-hours. A change like this surely 
calls for adjustments in many phases of life. 
Think it over. 

To say our Government is the best in the 
world might still be saying very little for it 
today. 

You begin the last paragraph in your letter 
to Mr. Bernays with the word IT.“ A small 
word but it negates all that follows it. 

The statement of your views makes smooth 


reading, Mr. WHITE, but the phrases mean 


little in terms of work for the unemployed, 
food for the hungry, or care for the sick, and 
these are the cold realities which face us 
today. These form our problem rather than 
the seeing that “free enterprise” remains free 
to exploit and enslave the people. 
However, we do appreciate your letter. 
Thank you. 
Yours sincerely, 
M. F. TATE. 
Jessie V. TATE. 


FEBRUARY 21, 1944. 
Mr. and Mrs. MILLARD F. TATE, 
Oceanside, Calif. 

Dear Mr. anp Mrs. Tate: Your letter deals 
with the fundamental principles of civiliza- 
tion—the organized effort of every human 
individual. In performing labor, man has 
always worked for an inducement—the more 
trying the circumstances, the more control- 
ling the inducement. The first and most im- 
portant inducement to labor is to supply the 
personal need for food, shelter, and cloth- 
ing—supplemented by the desire for amuse- 
ment, recreation, and personal distinction; 
and with the advancement of civilization, 
man has striven to obtain liberty and achieve 
security. 

No doubt, you agree with the fundamental 
principles presented in the findings of the 
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United States Monetary Commission of 1876 
quoted here: 

“Labor, cooperating with the forces of na- 
ture, is the source of all wealth, and to reach 
the highest degree of effectiveness it must be 
classified through the aid of capital and sup- 
ported by capital during the process of pro- 
duction and be measured and paid in money, 
each unit of which is a sight draft on all 
other forms of property, bearing a value in 
proportion to the number of such drafts. In 
order that any country may reach the maxi- 
mum of material prosperity, certain condi- 
tions are indispensable, All its labor, as- 
sisted by the most approved machinery and 
appliances must be employed and the fruits 
of industry must be justly distributed.” 

In dealing with human nature—consti- 
tuted as it is—we find there must be an in- 
ducement to labor. In Bible days, the 
Pharoahs induced people to work by enslav- 
ing their neighbors—thereby securing the 
manpower used in constructing the pyramids 
and the great public-work projects of their 
time. As civilization advanced, and money 
became the medium of exchange, money and 
wages became the inducement to labor. 

Now, in considering technocracy, what do 
you propose as an inducement to work—total 
conscription—involuntary servitude? Since 
Moses led the Israelites out of bondage, 
civilization has advanced to where humanity 
has thrown off the shackles of slavery. 

When I was a boy—even before we utilized 
the energy of electricity and petroleum so 
extensively—I remember I was told that if the 
work could be divided up and everybody did 
their proportionate share—that 2 hours of 
labor per day would do all the world’s work. 

The civilization you enjoy is the outgrowth 
of human initiative and industry—fostered 
and protected by the application of the prin- 
ciples of good government—a boon that man 
has been striving for since history began. 

I cannot accept the theory that universal 
conscription as proposed by technocracy 
would advance civilization or the welfare of 
the common people. Individual efforts in 
organized industry, fostered and protected by 
good government, is the best solution of our 
momentous problems. 

Sincerely yours, 
Compton I. WHITE, 
Member of Congress. 


Bataan Relief Organization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 23 (legislative day 
of Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a report of the proceedings of 
a meeting of the Bataan Relief Organi- 
zation, held at the Mount Vernon Meth- 
odist Church, Washington, February 10, 
1944. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was orcered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Opening prayer by Mr. McCahon, 

Allegiance to the flag by Mr. McCahon. 


Dr. SPENsLEY. Is is my privilege and pleas- 
ure to introduce to you at this time the 


chairman of the Senate Military Affairs Com- 


mittee, Senator Ronznr R. REYNOLDS, of North 
Carolina, 

Senator RRYNOLDS. I really didn't have any 
idea that I would be called upon to speak this 


afternoon, As a matter of fact, I had a very 
nice invitation to come here; Senator CHAVEZ 
suggested that I come, and I wanted to pay 
my respects to you fathers, mothers, and rela- 
tives who have boys who are prisoners in the 
Orient. 

I deem it my duty to pay a tribute to my 
colleague here, the Senator from New Mexico. 


He has been most sincerely interested in this 


matter which is so close to your hearts. He 
has been most deeply interested in a matter 
now pending before the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee. He has been most just, 
and I hope that favorable action will be taken 
on the bill now before the committee. I 
believe that he will appear in the Capitol to- 
morrow morning with the witnesses from this 
delegation. 

I want to say to you who are interested, you 
relatives of the boys who are prisoners of the 
Japs, my heart goes out in the deepest sym- 
pathy to you. I had no idea the situation 
was as bad as it really is until recently infor- 
mation was brought to my attention by per- 
sons who are supposed to know and that has 
been added to by the articles recently ap- 
pearing in the Times-Herald telling of the 
atrocities performed by the Japanese on our 


men, I only hope that we will provide Gen- 


eral MacArthur with aid at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 

Yesterday Mr. Grew, former Ambassador 
to Tokyo, appeared before the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee, and I addressed some 
inquiries to him in regard to the situation 
in the Orient with a view to providing more 
help to General MacArthur at this time. I 
think that one of the most important thea- 
ters of war is that in the oriental waters. 
I feel that the real battle of this war will 
terminate in the areas of Japan. As Ambas- 
sador Grew stated yesterday, the longer time 
we give them to consolidate their forces, the 
more difficult it is going to be to bring about 
the defeat of the Japanese. It is needless for 
me to tell you at this time how hard it is 
going to be to bring about the defeat of these 
people who attacked us at Pearl Harbor. 

I do want you to know that every real 
American's heart goes out to you and that 
we hope and pray that the time is not far 
withdrawn when we can bring help to your 
relatives and friends who are now prisoners 
in the Philippines. 

I thank you. 

Dr. SPENSLEY, I am sure that I am express- 
ing the feelings of everyone here when I 
say that you have given us a great deal of 
encouragement in knowing that the chair- 
man of the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee feels this way. 

According to ordinary procedure, I should 
introduce to you another Senator at this 
time, but since this Senator is such a close 
friend of mine I am going to set aside ordi- 
nary procedure and present to you Congress- 
man HAROLD KNUTSON, of Minnesota. 

Congressman KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman and 
fellow Americans, I may say at the outset 
that I am here at the request of fathers, 
mothers, and relatives from Brainerd and 
Crow Wing County, who furnished a battery 
that met with misfortune in the Philippine 
Islands. 

I think it is a fine thing that you have set 
up this organization and I hope that the 
work can be carried on to bring needed help 
to those over there who now are in the hands 
of the unspeakable Japs; that they may know 
that they are not forgotten, 

I think that together with Senator REY- 
Notos and Senator CHavez, I can assure you 
the Congress of the United States will do 
everything within its power to wipe out what 
happened at Bataan and Corregidor and it is 
up to ourselves to see that we do a good job. 
Let's all hang together and if we do I know 
that success will crown our efforts. 

There are two things that must be done: 
First, get men and supplies to the brave Mac- 
Arthur in such huge quantities as will enable 
him to win a speedy and conclusive victory 
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over the barbarian Jap. At the same time we 
must get food, medical supplies, and clothing 
to those gallant Americans now held in 
Japanese concentration camps so there may 
be no more needless deaths among them. 
Your organization can be of very great help 
in putting this necessary program over, and 
at the same time show the sons of America 
that they are ever in our minds and hearts, 

Dr. SpENSLEY. Thank you Congressman 
KNUTSON. 

At the various meetings of the B. R. O. in 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., I was, as I am now, the 
temporary chairman. Many of you have felt 
no doubt as I have felt, but since have found 
out differently, that we did not have any 
friends in Washington. On February 19, 1942, 
we did find out that we had one friend here 
and it is the Honorable Dennis CHAVEZ, 
United States Senator from New Mexico. 

Senator Cuavez. I am going to ask a favor 
of Dr. Spensley before I make a few brief re- 
marks that might be of some help at this 
meeting. I am going to ask Mrs. King to 
come to the platform for a moment. I pre- 
sume that most of you know her, but she is 
Mrs. King, of Georgia, wife of General King, 
who was at Bataan with our boys to the last. 
May I present Mrs. King. 

Generally I am not reluctant or afraid to 
address a gathering, but for obvious reasons 
I am rather reluctant to address this gather- 
ing. I know the purposes for which you are 
here. I know that you are not here on any 
promotional scheme. I know. that you are 
thinking of your dear ones (may the Lord pro- 
tect them), and I know your feelings because 
I have some of my own in the Philippines— 
and they do not like fish heads. 

We are not here for the purpose of criticiz- 
ing military plans or naval strategy but we 
are here, and we are worthy to be here, to 
advise the Government that we are interested 
in the lives of the prisoners in the Philippine 
Islands. As I have said, we are not here in a 
spirit of criticism, or to condemn what might 
have been done, but we do want the authori- 
ties of the Nation to realize that we have a 
war in the Pacific which is just as tough as 
the war in any other part of the world. Be- 
cause Bataan fell some 2 years ago, because 
Corregidor fell some 2 years ago, because it 
became absolutely necessary, under the cir- 
cumstances, for an officer of the United States 
Army, for the first time in the history of the 
country, to surrender his sword, there is no 
reason why we should forget it. An American 
officer would not surrender on the spur of the 
moment; he would surrender only to save the 
lives of the soldiers under his command. An 
American does not surrender unless his supe- 
rior officer gives the command. King and 
Wainwright surrendered in the Philippines 
when there was nothing else to do, and God 
bless you for still thinking of the boys under 
their command. a 

I can fully appreciate the feelings of the 
mothers, fathers, and relatives gathered here. 
I can appreciate the feeling of Dr. Spensley, 
whose boy will not come home. I know 
many a mother and father in New Mexico 
whose sons will not come back; but shouldn't 
we act as we are acting today—carrying out 
the thought that a dutiful Government will 
do something for the ones who are still alive? 

I do not know what can be done, but we 
shall certainly insist that something be done. 

I believe in law and order, I believe in 
constituted authority. I believe in the flag. 
I believe in those things because I believe in 
the flag. I still think that American tradi- 
tions and ideals will prevail. While I do not 
want you to criticize the Federal Govern- 
ment, I still will fight for your right to eriti- 
cize and petition—that is what the boys died 
for in the Philippines. 

It is best that I not continue in this emo- 
tional vein. These words have come from 
the heart, believe me. The time of rhetoric 
and oratory is past. It is now time for 
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action. I am going to read, with your per- 
mission, a few words which I have penned 
as to what I think should be done by this 
organization. I have tried to keep it on a 
high level because that is what should be 
done. I know that you are reasonable peo- 
ple and that you do not want to act like a 
mob. I know that you want to act like free- 
born Americans. I shall read you these few 
lines. 

We are all familiar with the tragic situa- 
tion which faces us on the Pacific battle line. 
I need not add to or detract from this pain- 
ful scene. 

You men and women, representatives of the 
various organizations which in turn repre- 
sent the relatives and friends of our boys in 
the Philippine Islands, have met for the con- 
sideration of solemn and serious business. 
Your purpose and mine is to see that relief 
is tendered to our men now in Japanese 
prison camps. This, of course, has also been 
the purport of deliberations within the coun- 
cils of the War and Navy Departments. Your 
purpose and mine is not to interfere in any 
way with the fluent and planned conduct of 
the war. We are not here to determine mill- 
tary strategy; however, even in the atmos- 
phere of the horrors of war and national 
emergency, the right of expression and the 
right of petition never have been, are not, 
and never will be denied an American citizen 
under our system of government. Sugges- 
tions made by us to the established authori- 
ties should not be taken as antagonistic to 
their plans or policies. In view of this mani- 
fest circumstance, I would be false to my own 
ideology were I to fail to urge you to proceed 
in your laudable cooperative efforts to fur- 
ther and carry out the purpose for which you 
were organized. Toward this end leave no 
stone unturned; contact your Representatives 
in Congress, presenting your problems to 
them. Do not hesitate to pester them to a 
point of mutual exasperation, if need be, and 
this seasonable advice is to include my own 
humble office. This is precisely what we are 
all here for at the present time. 

We cannot, of course, tell the military au- 
thorities how to proceed; but we now know 
the conditions which maintain in the Pacific 
theater and as far as we are concerned they 
have come to be basic with us. If anyone 
should know that our country is at war, we 
New Mexicans, and those of you who have 
kinfolk in the Philippines, certainly are more 
than conscious of this fact. There is much 
perhaps that the War and Navy Departments 
would like tc say, but which, for reasons 
which are patent to all of us, they do not feel 
free in conscience to express. Likewise, there 
is much that we as citizens of the Republic 
should like to say, and perhaps even do say 
in moments during which we find ourselves 
under emotional pressure. But events have 
come to such a pass that within the limits 
of decency we should not hesitate to strain 
every possible means of achieving our goal. 
I know and you know that there is an over-all 
plan; but an over-all plan will never explain 
the deplorable situation which faces us in 
the Far East. 

We are not here as part of an effort to 
inject ourselves into the councils of the Gen- 
eral Staff, but I insist, and I will continue 
to insist, that our Government go much 
beyond the efforts heretofore expended to 
bring about a more pleasurable situation 
than the one with which we are faced today. 

I pledge to you my own efforts in this 
praiseworthy undertaking. a 

Now, before I leave the platform, I shali 
try to tell you what has been done in this 
respect so that you will know that I have 
not tried to impose upon the authorities but, 
believe me, I am going to inquire about the 
boys in the Philippine Isiands. 

On February 1, 1944, I addressed a letter 
to Hon. Frank Knox, Secretary of the Navy, 
and one to Hon. Henry L. Stimson, Secretary 
of War, concerning the release by these de- 

partments regarding the atrocities of the 


Japanese upon the American prisoners of 
war. A copy of the letter follows: 

“My Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I need not refer 
to your familiarity with the recent release by 
the War and Navy Departments concerning 
the horrible conditions suffered by American 
boys in the wake of Bataan and Corregidor. 
You are probably familiar also with my press 
release in connection with this matter, and 
my remarks on the floor of the Senate, yes- 
terday (January 31, 1944). 

“As evidenced by every observation which 
I have made in connection with the Jap- 
anese prisoner situation, the one point which 
I have continually emphasized is the com- 
plete absence of the faintest note of encour- 
agement in the wording of the release re- 
ferred to. 

“The p of this letter is not to inter- 
fere in any way with the fluent and planned 
conduct of the war. This would be the most 
presumptuous kind of performance on my 
part, as I do not consider myself in any 
way suited or fitted to the task of deter- 
mining military strategy. My reason for 
communicating with you at this time is to 
urge that your Department jointly with the 
War Department, issue some kind of state- 


“ment which will to some extent allow the 


penetration of a ray of hope into the dark 
night which is beclouding the heart of every 
American mother, father, brother, and sister 
of a man now in Japanese hands. I plead 
with you to assure the American people that 
something is being done and will be done 
beyond the efforts which have heretofore 
been expended on the Pacific battle line. I 
assure you on the basis of personal contacts 
and experience that neither I nor you nor 
anyone else can alter the opinion of the 
mothers and fathers mentioned by which 
they maintain a firm conviction that our 
Government had not done what is possible 
in the Pacific theater of war, I know, and 
you know, that there is a general over-all 
plan; but over-all planning will never ex- 
plain to American mothers and fathers the 
deplorable situation which faces us in the 
Far East today. 

“Permit me to reiterate that I am not try- 
ing to inject myself into the councils of the 
General Staff, but I insist, and I shall con- 
tinue to insist, that the War and Navy De- 
partments should go further than issuing a 
release as pregnant with despair as it is 
devoid of hope, as the one which came out on 
Friday last. 

“Permit me to request a favorable reply 
to this communication and to remain 

“Sincerely yours, 
“DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
“United States Senator.” 

The following is copy of a letter which I 
received in reply to the above from Hon. 
Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of War, which 
was dated February 8, 1944: 

“DEAR SENATOR CHAVEZ: I wish to acknowl- 
edge your letter of February 1, suggesting 
that the War and Navy Departments issue 
a joint statement which will serve as some 
encouragement to the dependents and rela- 
tives of Americans held prisoner by the Jap- 
anese. 

“You may be assured that your suggestion 
will be most carefully considered and that 
a further reply will be made within the very 
near future. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“Henry L. STIMSON, 
“Secretary of War.” 

I do not want them to divulge any military 
secrets. All I want them to do is to tell you 
that they are going to try to save our boys. 
I have read somewhere that Russia will try 
to get food to British prisoners. If Russia 
can get focd to English prisoners of war why 
can't they send food to American prisoners 
of war? There is a possibility that it can 
be done. I certainly want them to carry on 
this war but with all due deference to them, 
I want America and the flag to be first. 
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Dr. Spensiry. I feel that the folks have 
expressed their thanks through their ap- 
plause and there is nothing that I might add. 

I want to say here that there is no criti- 
cism of the release of the news but there is 
criticism of the manner in which it was re- 
leased and at the time it was released. 

I believe I should report to you, as rela- 
tives of the boys on Bataan, my stewardship 
as president of the Bataan Relief Organiza- 
tion, and let you know just how far we have 
gone in our efforts to present to you what I 
consider not only a feasible but a strictly 
American solution to our problem—and I 
mean American. 

In accepting the responsibility of calling 
this meeting in response to many requests, 
the uncalled for and heartbreaking circum- 
stances which so brutally pierced the very 
hearts of the mothers, wives, and other rela- 
tives and friends of the heroes of Bataan 
were, from most bitter experience, fully real- 
ized. It would have been far more humane 
to have driven bayonets to the hilt into the 
ventricles of you mothers of your boys than 
to have broadcast the atrocity reports of the 
28th and in the press the 29th of last month. 
That would have been incisive instead of 
the continuing torture due to the procedure 
employed. To not warn the long-suffering 
mothers, who are among the noblest of God's 
handiwork, as to the nature of that news, 
is the most brutal, the most dastardly; and 
reprehensible act in the history of the United 
States. What do those responsible think the 
mothers of America are made of, anyhow? 

It should be asked, “What Course has been 
charted for America?” Has our ‘sense of 
human decency, our very standards of 
morality disintegrated to such a low ebb that 
it requires such a hideous act to make any- 
one even just living in America sensible 
to their duty in financing this war? Is that 
the only remaining means of selling bonds? 
Surely every other possible course would have 
first been exhausted. Or, has it been found 
necessary to dishonor the very fundamental 
principles of decency which are an essential 
part of our country and which have made 
the Stars and Stripes second only to the 
Cross on Calvary as a God-given emblem of 
peace, mercy, and justice throughout the 
world? Is our beautiful edifice, constructed 
of everything necessary for the advancement 
of Christianity and civilization actually 
crumbling because of the destruction of its 
roof of humanitarianism? Have not the 
boys of Bataan earned more humane treat- 
ment of their sorrowing mothers, fathers, 
wives, sisters, and other relatives and 
friends than that? 

I am sure that all of you will agree that 
any hero of Bataan is justly entitled to every 
consideration which this country affords. I 
am thinking of that boy whose mother went 
stark, raving insane after that infamous 
news release. That boy was proud to be able 
to serve his country. and ours. Now what is 
his reward, what does he have to come home 
to? While his most cherished possession, 
his mother, is maybe far better off, yet that 
boy deserved better, far better treatment 
than that. I sincerely hope he will be able 
to find it in his heart to forgive, and ask God 
to forgive those who brought on such terrible 
anguish to one he so dearly loves for what- 
ever reason it was perpetrated. 

The only visible answer to the questions 
which I have asked is, What do we care, just 
so we win? Then, what are our boys fighting 
all over the world for? And what will be 
their task when they return? If we accept our 
responsibility and perform our duty, they 
will come home to find the things which they 
are fighting for, not the least of which is the 
attribute, mercy. But, if they come back to 
find what America is degenerating toward to- 
day, then our defenders of America will have 
fought, bled, and died in vain. Do we accept 
the challenge as did our boys, God fearing, 
yet unafraid, or will we allow America to 
become the moral Sodom and Gomorrah of 
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tomorrow? If we prove ourselves worthy of 
our heritage, as did our sons, we will see to 
it that American principles of human de- 
cency are revived and continue to survive. 
Only then will we have the kind of America, 
which our valiant sons have fought, died, and 
are fighting for. We must not, we cannot, we 
will not let them down. 

Through Senator Cuavez I was warned by 
the O. W. I. to cease my activities, which they 
said were breaking morale in New Mexico, 
The Senator most emphatically gave them to 
understand that it was impossible for me to 
break the morale of those in whom the ad- 
ministration had already broken their hearts. 
I realized that further torture of the relatives 
of our boys by atrocity news releases would 
only cause a revival of the most distressing 
hardship and accomplish no real good what- 
soever. With that in mind, on the eve of Gen- 
eral MacArthur's last birthday, I broadcast an 
earnest plea that the finer instincts of tra- 
ditional American humanitarianism be ob- 
served. The news release by our Army and 
Navy on January 28 was the answer to my 
plea. Where are we headed if that is con- 
sidered to be the finer instincts of humani- 
tarianism by those in control of America’s 
destiny today? Without any purpose except 
to be worthy of being an American, I say we 
are headed for moral-oblivion if those guilty 
of such a despicable act are allowed to retain 
any positions of responsibility whatsoever, 
They should and must be brought to justice 
and brought to justice before it is too late. 

Anyone with a lick of common sense will 
make all haste to get off of a horse which is 
floundering in the quicksands of deceit, 
treachery, inhumanitarianism, and personal 
aggrandizement, He will grab anything, even 
a twig, to pull himself to safety and our 
beloved country needs, sorely sneeds, some 
means of reaching safety, here at home, as 
well as abroad. Let’s get humbly down on 
our knees and ask Almighty God to extend us 
& means, any means, to reach the safety of 
the shore of decency, honor, humanitarian- 
ism, integrity, love of country, and self- 
respect. 

In exploring every means of sending reliet 
to our heroic sons, I took it upon myself to 
go far beyond those ordinarily used, even 
running the risk of incurring the displeasure 
of our State Department, but it was my son, 
God bless him, who was out there and not 
theirs. Not one of them had a son there. 
It was fully realized that ordinary means 
would most probably result in dismal fail- 
ure. So, when the news was released that 
the Holy See at the Vatican had finally recog- 
nized the Japanese envoy, after 12 long years 
of waiting in Rome, I arranged for our prob- 
lem to be placed before that envoy by the 
papal secretary of state. The late archbishop 
of the archdiocese of Santa Fe, His Grace 
Rudolph A. Gerken, expressed a most hu- 
manitarian desire to cooperate in every way 
possible, and it was from him that I re- 
ceived the information that the Japanese 
Government could not see any reason why 
the B. R. O., constituted as it was, could not 
send a mercy ship to carry everything neces- 
sary for the relief of our boys. It was with 
the fear that false hopes might be raised that 
I did not give out that information and it 
was proven that my caution was entirely 
justified. There is one important reason, as 
I see it, why that ship, the Kanangoora, did 
not sail after being fully loaded through the 
generosity of real Americans all over this 
great country of ours. According to infor- 
mation told to me by my cousin who lived, 
practiced his profession, and lectured at the 
University of Tokyo for many years, the 
Japanese have no respect whatsoever for any- 
thing even remotely connected with the 
American Red Cross. That has been most 
evident in many ways, many times, It is evi- 
dently due to the overbearing attitude of our 
Red Cross officials in dealing with the Japa- 
nese Red Cross at the time of the great earth- 
quake in the early twenties. When the Red 


Cross took over, the Kanangoora was immedi- 
ately prevented from sailing. Many reasons, 
and all of them obviously utterly false to me, 
were given as to why that ship did not sail. 
I cannot see it differently that our boys paid, 
and how they paid, for some so-called Amer- 
icans’ perverted sense of self-importance. 

The problem which faces us is to find and 
use any means necessary to save at least 
some of the survivors of Bataan, Corregidor, 
Guam, and Wake. In view of what has tran- 
spired and in abiding by the rules of common 
humanitarian decency, it is our constitutional 
right—more than that, it is our duty to our 
beloved country by redeeming its honor, 
as well as our duty to our suffering sons— 
that we demand by petition or any other 
available means that the full fighting force 
of America, wherever it may now be dis- 
persed, be brought to bear on our mor- 
tal enemy, Japan, so that enemy shall 
be brought to its knees at the earliest pos- 
sible moment and in the most complete, un- 
conditional surrender. That is one way by 
which we can prove ourselves worthy of our 
sons, of our honor as Americans, and our 
hopes of eternal redemption. Only by some 
such token of our sincerity of purpose can 
we even hope that a just and living God will 
listen to our pleas for mercy. May He grant 
us the strength and courage to prove ourselves 
worthy. 


“Have faith, oh noble sons, 
Hold on, just for awhile; 
Though your world has toppled 
And you see no cause for smile. 


“Have faith, oh sons of freedom 
Who lived through Bataan and Wake, 
And the hell of old Corregidor, 
Though left there to your fate. 


“Have faith, you who fought and lost, 
Your pals died not in vain— 

For ten million fighting comrades 
Will avenge their blood and pain! 


“Have faith, you weary and sick, 
We'll settle each separate debt— 
Though precious lives were sacrificed, 
This time, we won't forget! 


“Have faith, we'll square the uneven score, 
And we'll worship at the shrine 
Of the men who died for freedom— 
No, we won't forget, this time!“ 


My friends, let’s make sure that we don't 
forget the heroes of Bataan, Corregidor, 
Guam, and Wake by living up to our B. R. O. 
pledge, “We will not let them down.” 

Mr. Apams. I would like to say that Hon. 
ELBERT THOMAS, Hon. Harry TrRuMAN, and 
Congressman W. C. CoLE, Third District, Mo., 
were unable to be here. They have prom- 
ised their sincere and conscientious Coopera- 
tion in everything that they can do, and I 
assure you that they have been invalu- 
able to us. 

(Mr. McCahon read letter from Mr. Moore- 
house.) 

(Following this officers were duly nomi- 
nated and elected.) 

(Following this there were addresses by 
Mr. Pate and Mr, Cotton, of the Red Cross.) 

Dr. Spenstey. I am now going to call on 
Dr. Yap to address the gathering. 

Dr. Yar. After the very interesting show 
we had—to put it one way—yesterday aft- 
ernoon I tried to put down some concrete 
and practical suggestions which I have had 
the privilege of discussing with our able 
chairman and some of the delegates here 
present. 

Since I have had the opportunity of pub- 
lishing my humble Bataan magazine for 
almost a year now, it has been my good for- 
tune to receive notes from you mothers, let- 
ters expressing your thoughts and desires 
how best my humble publication can serve 
your cause, 

Since the beginning of the Bataan Relief 
Organization at Albuquerque and the other 
auxiliaries all over the country I have 
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watched with interest the activities whether 
in California, North Carolina, Georgia, or 
elsewhere, because I feel, and I would like 
to make it known to you, that you have sons, 
husbands, and relatives there, and my father 
and mother are now victims of the atrocities 
of the Japanese, and I know that I speak 
just like you do, I have come to the conclu- 
sion that your organization, to which I am 
affiliated by the way—I am an honorary mem- 
ber—has for its main objectives the sending 
of tanks and planes to General MacArthur 
and the speeding of aid to our boys in the 
prison camps who are held as prisoners of 
war either in the Philippines, Formosa, 
China, or Japan, and then a speedy return 
of these boys back home to us to enjoy the 
family fireplace. I feel that these are the 
cardinal objectives of the B. R. O. 

Yes, we are thinking of those boys who 
are still alive, who are crying, who are bleed- 
ing, who are dying, and we are thinking of 
you whose husbands and sons have been re- 
ported killed in action or who have died in 
prison camps and also of you who came here 
to refresh in the mind the sad and bitter 
memories in which you live. We have cause 
to be grateful to those who are in the prison 
camps. Yes; there are three times as many 
Filipinos in those camps as Americans, so 
85,000 Filipinos join with you both in your 
prayers and in your work to make possible 
the time when your boys will be returned 
to you. Yes, we are thinking of those who are 
already dead and buried in shallow graves 
marked “unknown.” What shall we do about 
them? Shall we forget them? Shall we just 
close them in the memory of our hearts? Are 
we just going to sit here? No; we are going 
to do everything possible to take the war to 
the Pacific. Yes, we all want help to go to 
General MacArthur. We want to send planes 
or those boys will never return home. 

I could tell you many stories, first-hand 
stories that I have had the privilege of hear- 
ing from some ot the boys who came from the 
Philippines and arrived here in Washington. 
These stories would break your heart. 

As Mr. Cotton has said, there are others 
who went there of their own volition, who 
went there for business purposes, to make 
money, or to make a visit for adventure; they 
are now prisoners in the Philippines. There 
are several thousand of them. Our State 
Department told them to come home because 
war was imminent. The State Department 
asked them to please come home otherwise 
they would be caught in the war. Thousands 
of them did not heed this warning. Con- 
sequently, we have today in the Philippines 
7,000 civilian internees who have never worn 
the uniform of America. There are thou- 
sands of their relatives and friends here who 
want to do something also for them and I 
know that these relatives, parents, and next 
of kin of these civilian internees would be 
willing to work under the banner and under 
the leadership of our able chairman, Dr. 
Spensley. Because of this I thought it would 
be possible, as the saying goes, to kill two birds 
with one stone, While we are working for the 
prisoners of war, at the same time we could 
be working for the civilian internees. I 
think in this way we could accomplish much, 
but we should never for the ‘moment lose 
sight of the fundamental objectives of B, R. O. 
to the prisoners of war who were sent there 
not of their own volition. The civilian in- 
ternees went on their own but those men 
from New Mexico, Texas, Illinois, and all of 
the 48 States were sent there in uniform at 
the request of our good Government, and 
they are the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment, and they were sent there unprepared. 
They were fighting for the wealthiest nation 
on the earth, yet the Americans and Filipinos 
died of hunger and starvation. Those boys 
who were in the fox holes of Bataan were 
without clothing, food, medicine, even with- 
out guns. It was physically impossible for 
them to defend themselves. If we can do 
something to let those boys know what we are 
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doing on the home front we will be accom- 
Plishing a great deal. 

In closing, I think it would be fitting and 
proper to recite the poem written some 27 
years ago— 

“IN FLANDERS FIELDS 


“In Flanders fields the poppies blow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place; and in the sky 
The larks, still bravely singing, fly 
Scarce heard amid the guns below. 


“We are the dead. Short days ago 
We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved, and now we lie 
In Flanders fields. 


“Take up our quarrel with the foe; 
To you from failing hands we throw 
The torch; be yours to hold it high. 
If you break faith with us who die 
We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders fields.” 


Mr. McCanon. I think we should appoint a 
committee to coordinate the prisoners of war 
and the civilian internees. I think it would 
be a good idea to federate the two groups and 
my suggestion is that a chairman be ap- 
pointed at this time to check on the advisa- 
bility of doing this. 

Dr. SPENSLEY. Our boys were sent over 
there and the civilians went over there to 
make money. If we in time invite them to 
work with us, they should not in any way 
interfere with our work. We are still trying 
to work for the boys who served. They can't 
get our boys out without getting the civilians 
out, too. We should consider the prisoners of 
war of prime importance. However, I think 
they should be invited for the sake of num- 
bers. 

(A motion was made and seconded that a 

. national executive committee be selected. 
It was stated that this should also include 
the District of Columbia because there are 
people here with relatives who are prisoners 
of the Japs.) 

(A resolutions committee was appointed 
by Dr. Spensley.) 

Dr. SPENSLEY: I will now read the purpose 
of the Bataan Relief Organization: 

“To obtain immediate relief for all Amer- 
ican soldiers held as Japanese prisoners of 
war, their release as quickly as possible, and 
their safe deljvery home.” 

It was decided to change this to read as 
follows: 

“To obtain immediate relief for any of 
our armed forces held as Japanese prisoners 
of war, their release as quickly as possible, 
and their safe delivery home.” 

(Conference was held with the newspaper 
reporters.) 

(In discussing the releases by the Army 
and Navy Departments, Dr. Spensley read a 
quotation of Bronson Cutting: Let the 
American people know the truth and they 
can and will think for themselves.“ Dr. 
Spensley said: “Let the American people 
know the truth as it happens,” if it does not 
jeopardize our military efforts and not let 
us have it as a broadside.) 


Corn Goes to War 
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HON. FRED C. GILCHRIST 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 22,.1944 


Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Speaker, a for- 
mer Member of this body, who was 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, whom we all affectionately regarded 


as a friend, and who was distinguished 
for the superior aid and wisdom which 
he gave to agriculture, left us about 
3 years ago to go upon the bench under 
a Presidential appointment to the Court 
of Claims. In this capacity he has 
shown great judicial learning and abil- 
ity. But the President needed him in 
the war food-production work and asked 
him to discard his judicial robe and to 
become War Food Administrator for the 
duration. He is now acting in that ca- 
pacity and has given aid and comfort 
to the war and to the farmer because of 
his great knowledge and understanding 
of the problems of producing food dur- 
ing this war and of getting food to our 
citizens, to our armed forces, and also 
to our allies by way of the lend-lease 
program. 

I recall that Dean Jonathan Swift in 
the immortal Gulliver’s Travels told of 
the voyage to Brobdingnag, and, among 
other things, Swift says that Gulliver 
gave it for his opinion that whosoever 
could make two ears of corn or two blades 
of grass to grow upon a spot of ground 
where only one grew before would de- 
serve better of mankind and do more 
essential service to his country than the 
whole race of politicians put together. 

It is a privilege for me to affirm that 
our good friend Justice Marvin Jones is 
exactly that kind of a man. He makes 
two ears of corn to grow where but one 
grew before. On January 19, 1944, and 
over the Farm and Home Hour program 
he gave out a radio address entitled 
“Corn Goes to War.” It is a mighty fine 
talk, and it gives me pleasure to set it 
forth here under the leave of the House, 
as follows: 

I am going to talk today about corn. It is 
our biggest single crop. We had more acres 
in corn last year than in our next two largest 
crops, cotton and wheat combined. One 
acre out of every four in crops in the whole 
United States is corn. 

The value of our corn crop last year was 
more than our entire wheat crop plus our 
entire cotton crop including cotton seed, plus 
all our sorghums for grain and forage, plus 
all of our barley and rye, Our corn was worth 
more than all of these combined. 

The value of our corn crop was worth more 
than our entire hog production, although, of 
course, you can’t separate one of these from 
the other. 

That is why I am talking about corn today. 
When food in any and all of its forms is as 
important as food is now, we must look with 
special care at our greatest reliance, corn—a 
reliance shared by so much of the stricken 
world today. 

Four hundred and fifty years ago a little 
fleet of ships arrived in Europe from Amer- 
ica. Christopher Columbus had come back. 
He reported two great discoveries. One was 
a new world. The other was Indian corn. 
Each was a richer discovery than the wealth 
of the Indies he was seeking. 

Last year, exactly 450 years later, the farm- 
ers of America harvested 3,000,000,000 bushels 
of corn, 

They turned that corn into thousands of 
tons of lard, into butter, and bacon and ham. 
They turned that corn into dried eggs and 
dried milk and cheese, and they turned it 
into leather for shoes. They turned that 
corn into nitrostarch for explosives, into 
adhesives for making ammunition containers, 
into starch for textiles and paper products; 
they turned it into special molds for castings 
for airplane engines and into fibrous glass 
cloth for bomber brake linings—and last year, 
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450 years later, more fleets of ships arrived in 
Europe from America. 

Corn has gone to war. 

This spring American farmers will plant 
100,000,000 acres of corn to muster on our 
farms the ranks and files of one of the great- 
est war crops ever mobilized. 

If the enemies of America could see what 
we will see next summer when we review the 
tassels waving across that 100,000,000 acres of 
growing corn; if the enemies of America could 
hear what we will hear when we listen to the 
wind rustling in the cornstalks at harvest 
time—there would be less heart in them than 
there is even now in their troubled breasts. 
For food fights for freedom, and corn is the 
Spearhead of the attack. 

This reliance on corn in a time of need is 
no new thing in American history. The Pil- 
grim Fathers learned its value, and we are 
stirred today when we read in the journal of 
William Bradford and John Winslow these 
simple words: 

“We found a little old basket, full of fair 
Indian corn; and digged further and found a 
fine, great new basket full of very fair corn 
of this year, with some six and thirty goodly 
ears of corn, some yellow and some red, and 
others mixed with blue, which was a very 
goodly sight.” 

Yes; corn is a very goodly sight. 

So great is our reliance on the productive- 
ness of this crop that with the national goal 
set at 100,253,000 acres of corn to be planted 
this spring we can have a comfortably good 
expectation that this fall our corn harvest 
will not be very far from 3,000,000,000 bushels. 

Now, 3,000,000,000 bushels of corn, like 
10,000,000 men in the armed forces, is a mo- 
bilization that deserves most earnest and 
thoughtful attention. Neither must be mis- 
managed. A farmer who has given his son 
to the service of the Nation in the emergency 
will not only be willing but will insist that 
his own and his neighbor's corn also serve 
the Nation, and he will want things to be so 
managed that it serves to its fullest useful- 
ness. With corn accounting for something 
more than two-thirds of all our feed grains 
and at least half of all our concentrate feeds, 
it is a war material of utmost importance, 

Let's see what some of the problems are. 

In the year or two before Pearl Harbor, 
we had the largest feed reserves in history, 
chiefiy corn. Our feed supply at that time 
was relatively high compared to our livestock 
numbers. Because of that relative abundance 
of feed compared to livestock numbers we 
could afford to expand those types of food 
production that would give the quickest re- 
sults from our food reserves, and so an in- 
creased production of hogs, chickens, eggs 
and milk was encouraged. That was wise 
because it used our supplies to the best 
advantage. 

But the American farmer responded so 
fully to the request for increased production 
that most livestock goals were exceeded—and 
the balance between feed supply and live- 
stock numbers is now tipped the other way. 
We have relatively more livestock than feed— 
in spite of the fact that our last two corn crops 
were the largest two in our history. That 
means we must now depend largely on what 
we produce, because our reserves are low. 
It is not wise to count on more than normal 
ylelds nor to place too great a dependenca 
on big future production. 

The problem now—as it was at the begin- 
ning of the war—is to make our livestock 
pattern fit our feed cloth, 

To do that, let us measure our cloth. How 
much feed do we have to work with? How 
much are our reserves? How much may we 
safely expect from our 100,000,000-acre crop 
in 1944? That is the limit of our feed cloth. 
Our livestock pattern must recognize that 
limit. 

In deciding how much livestock produc- 
tion that feed will permit, we must take into 
account our total needs for all feeds, our 
civilian needs, our military needs, our lend- 
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lease needs. These indicate we will need at 
least as much milk as last year, as many 
eggs or more—and then every pound of meat 
that the remaining feed supply will permit. 

As for hogs, it is apparent that the remain- 
ing feed supply will not permit continuing 
the large yearly increases of the past few 
years. It will permit maintaining hog pro- 
duction at the high 1942 level—which was 
nearly 52 percent above the 1935-39 level. 
It simply means making the pattern fit the 
cloth. It simply means managing our feed 
supply to the best advantage to the Nation. 

As for beef cattle, there is enough to feed 
about as many cattle as were fed last year. 
It will be necessary to conserve feed and to 
secure the best possible results from the 
feeding. 

As for poultry and dairy products, we need 
to use enough of our cloth to maintain egg 
and milk production at as high a level as last 
year. But the feed must be used efficiently, 
and this means, in the case of poultry, cull- 
ing 50,000,000 nonlayers and some adjust- 
ments in broiler production. 

In addition we must reserve enough of our 
cloth to meet our industrial and food needs— 
for corn is not used for feed alone. 

The War Food Administration has been 
aware of this shift in the balance between 
livestock and feed supply and several steps 
have been taken to bring about a proper rela- 
tionship. During the last few months farm- 
ers have been advised that the problem is one 
of stabilizing livestock production and of 
conserving feed. This situation has been 
recognized by the farmers themselves, and in 
the State meetings in which the 1944 goals 
were set, the balance of feed and livestock 
was carefully considered. 

We have used and are still using a lot of 
surplus wheat for feed, probably 500,000,000 


bushels during the year ending June 1944—. 


three or four times what we once considered 
normal. We are bringing in feed wheat from 
Canada to supplement our needs. 

Farmers know better than anyone else that 
feed must be used efficiently because it is a 
munition of war just as surely as our ships, 
ou: planes, our tanks. They are not wasting 
and will not waste it. 

As for the consumer, he, too, will recognize 
that our cloth will not permit the luxury 
patterns of peacetimes. We have extra point 
rations now but those are for pork that was 
made out of our reserve feed stocks of the 
past and out of our unusually good corn 
yields, which cannot be safely counted on in 
the future. 

If some individual adjustments are neces- 
sary, we must keep in mind the tremendous 
importance of corn as a vital weapon of war. 

Corn is distinctively American and must 
be uséd, like all our resources, to best serve 
the Nation. 


Tributes to Joseph B. Eastman, at 
Testimonial Dinner 
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HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 23 (legislative day 
of Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be in- 
serted in the Recor an article published 
in the Traffie World, containing an ac- 
count of a testimonial dinner given to 
Mr. Joseph B. Eastman here in Wash- 
ington. As Senators know, Mr. Eastman 


is Director of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation. 

At the dinner, as recounted by the 
Traffic World, there was read a very fine 
letter from the President of the United 
States, and tributes were paid Mr. East- 
man by the general counsel of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, and 
likewise Mr. Eastman was commended 
by me. He must be a good man when 
the President of the United States, the 
American railroads, the Traffic World, 
and myself all praise him. 

I ask that the account of the dinner 
given in the Traffic World be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EASTMAN TESTIMONIAL DINNER 


Mingled with the tributes paid to Joseph 
B. Eastman at the silver anniversary dinner 
tendered him by the District of Columbia 
Chapter of the Association of Interstate 
Commerce Commission Practitioners, Febru- 
ary 17, to mark the completion of his twenty- 
fifth year as a member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, were commendations of 
the Commission itself as standing foremost 
among administrative agencies of the Na- 
tional Government. 

Senator WHEELER, of Montana, chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, said that the Commission, as a whole, 
was “the finest Commission we have in the 
Government of the United States.” Repre- 
sentative Lea, of California, chairman of the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, said he agreed that the Com- 
mission was “the greatest Commission this 
Government has ever known.” 

High points in the marks of honor paid 
Mr. Eastman were a letter from President 
Roosevelt, delivered by hand from the White 
House, and Commissioner Aitchison’s nomi- 
nation of Mr. Eastman for the Distinguished 
Service Medal. 

The President, with the salutation “Dear 
Joe,” said: 

“The 25 years which have passed since you 
assumed your duties as a member of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission have been 
pointed by the continuous development of 
grave and complex problems. 

“Upon your entry on your duties in 1919, 
we were demobilizing our armed forces and 
returning to the pursuits of peace after 
World War No.1. Today, we are in the midst 
of a global war of an intensity and violence 
and degree of horror hardly dreamed of in 
the earlier struggle. 

“This war, too, has presented us with un- 
precedented problems, particularly in the 
field of transportation. As an Interstate 
Commerce Commissioner you had gone 
through a thoroughgoing school of experi- 
ence before I added to your responsibilities 
by making you Director of the newly created 
Office of Defense Transportation. 

“But I am happy to say that you have risen 
to the opportunity for service which con- 
fronted you. Your industry, vision, and all- 
around efficiency have been assets of incal- 
culable value, not only to our own Nation, 
but to the cause of the United Nations, of 
which our destiny is a part. 

“Hearty congratulations on all the fine 
things you have done through a full quarter 
of a century. I know you will carry on until 
the job is finished.” 

J. Carter Fort, general counsel of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, speaking for 
the practitioners; Senator Wheeler, Repre- 
sentative Lea, and Commissioner Aitchison 
dwelt particularly on the services of Mr. East- 
man in the development of administrative 
law, to which Mr. Fort referred as “that pro- 
digious and at times unruly newcomer to our 
system of jurisprudence.” 
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Joseph C. Colquitt, chairman of the prac- 
titioners' District of Columbia Chapter, acted 
as toastmaster. Warren H. Wagner, president 
of the Association of I. C. C. Practitioners, 
made the presentation to Mr. Eastman of an 
illuminated scroll bearing the practitioners’ 
expressions of esteem. Several weeks before 
the date of the dinner, the association an- 
nounced that it was unable to take care of 
all of the reservations for the affair, and more 
than 700 people filled the 2 large Hotel 
Statler dining rooms thrown together for the 
occasion. 

EASTMAN'S “PRIMER” 

In his acknowledgment of the illuminated 
Scroll, and his reply to the congratulations 
tendered him, Mr. Eastman reminisced about 
his early contacts with the Commission, and 
after pointing out that, although a New Eng- 
lander, he had personally written the opin- 
ions in a number of cases dealing with south- 
ern rates, Mr. Eastman set forth 12 things— 
a sort of primer—that he said he had learned 
in 25 years about the Commission. They 
were as follows: 

“1. With the country as big and complex 
as it is, administrative tribunals like the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission are necessi- 
ties. Probably we shall have more rather 
than less. To be successful, they must be 
masters of their own souls, and known to be 
such, It is the duty of the President to de- 
termine their personnel through the power 
of appointment, and it is the duty of Con- 
gress to determine by statute the policies 
which they are to administer; but in the ad- 
ministration of those policies these tribunals 
must not be under the domination or influ- 
ence of either the President or Congress or 
of anything else than their own independent 
judgment of the facts and the law. They 
must be in position and ready to give free and 
untrammeled advice to both the President 
and Congress at any time upon request. Po- 
litical domination will ruin such a tribunal. 
I have seen this happen many times, particu- 
larly in the States. 

“2. The courts were at one time much too 
prone to substitute their own judgment on 
the facts for the judgment of administrative 
tribunals. They are now in danger of going 
too far in the other direction. The principle 
that it is an error of law to render a decision 
not supported by substantial evidence is a 
salutary principle. The courts should en- 
force it. 

“3. An administrative tribunal has a 
broader responsibility than a court. It is 
more than a tribunal for the settlement of 
controversies. The word ‘administrative’ 
means something. The policies of the law 
must be carried out. If in any proceeding 
the pertinent facts are not fully presented 
by the parties, it is the duty of the tribunal 
to see to it, as best it can, that they are 
developed of record. A complainant without 
resources to command adequate professional 
help should be given such protection. The 
tribunal should also be ready to institute 
proceedings on its own motion, whenever 
constructive enforcement of the law so re- 
quires. 

“4, There is no safe substitute in the pro- 
cedure of the tribunal for full hearing and 
argument of the issues, when they are in 
controversy, although the hearing need not 
always be oral. This takes time, but it is 
time well spent. 

“5. The decisions of the tribunal should 
present succinctly the pertinent facts, as 
they are found to“be, and the conclusions 
reached, but also state clearly the reasons 
for the conclusions. 

“6. The statutes which the tribunal ad- 
ministers should be well, simply, and care- 
fully framed, but the personnel which does 
the administering is more important than 
the wording of the statute. Good men can 
produce better results with a pcor law than: 
poor men can produce with a good law.” 
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NO PLACE FOR ZEALOT ON 1. C. C, 


J. It is not necessary for the members of 
the tribunal to be technical experts on the 
subject matter of their administration. As 
a matter of fact, you could not find a man 
who is a technical expert on any large part 
of the matters upon which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission finds it necessary to 
pass. The important qualifications are abil- 
ity to grasp and comprehend facts quickly, 
and to consider them in their relation to the 
law logically and with an open mind. Zeal- 
ots, evangelists, and crusaders have their 
value before an administrative tribunal, but 
not on it. Other important qualifications are 
patience, courtesy, and a desire to be helpful 
to the extent that the law permits. 

“8, Moral courage is, of course, a prime 
qualification, but there are often misappre- 
hensions as to when it is shown. The thing 
that takes courage is to make a decision or 
take a position which may react seriously in 
some way upon the one who makes or takes 
it. It requires no courage to incur disap- 
proval, unless those who disapprove have the 
desire and power to cause such a result, 
Power is not a permanent but a shifting 
thing. I can well remember the time when 
it was a dangerous thing to incur the dis- 
pleasure of bankers, but there has been no 
danger in this since 1932. It became a 
greater danger to incur the displeasure of 
farm or labor organizations. There is noth- 
ing more important than to curb abuse of 
power, wherever it may reside, and power is 
always subject to abuse. 

“9, Selection of the members of an admin- 
istrative tribunal from different parts of the 
country has its advantages, but they turn to 
disadvantages if the members regard them- 
selves as special pleaders for their respective 
sections. 

“10, Sitting in dignity and looking down 
on the suppliants from the elevation of a 
judicial bench has its dangers. A reversal 
of the position now and then is good for the 
soul. It has for many years been my good 
fortune to appear rather frequently before 
legislative or congressional committees. They 
are a better safeguard against inflation than 
the O. P. A. 


“RECOGNITION FOR STAFF 


“11, In any large administrative tribunal, 
like the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
a vast amount of the real work must neces- 
sarily be done by the staff. It is a difficult 
problem to give the individual members of 
the staff proper recognition for work well 
done—recognition cn the outside as well as 
the inside. It is very important that this 
problem be solved, but I am frank to say that 
its full solution has not yet been reached. 

“12. One of the great dangers in public 
regulation by administrative tribunals of 
business concerns is the resulting division of 
responsibility, as between the managements 
and the regulators, for the successful func- 
tioning of these concerns, For example, there 
was a tendency at one time, and it may still 
exist, on the part of those financially inter- 
ested in the railroads to think of the financial 
success of those properties solely in terms of 
rates and wages and the treatment of rates 
and wages by public authorities. Sight was 
lost of the essentiality of constant, unremit- 
ting enterprise and initiative in management. 
The importance of sound public regulation 
cannot be minimized, but it must not be 
magnified to the exclusion of those factors 
in financial success upon which ordinary pri- 
vate business must rely.” 

Mr. Fort, who was a member of the Com- 
mission’s staff when Mr. Eastman first be- 
came a commissioner in 1919, said that after 
he and his associates had appraised Mr. East- 
man, they decided he ought to be President 
of the United States. Alluding to that re- 
mark Senator WHEELER said most of the 
Democrats in the Senate, if not the Repub- 
licans, would be delighted to see Mr. East- 
man nominated for President, 


Mr. Fort, enlarging on his remark concern- 
Mr, Eastman’s contribution to adminis- 
trative law said that “his constructive in- 
stincts led him to recognize the potentiality 
for good in this new instrumentality, while 
his hatred of tyranny in any form led him 
to understand that there must be preserved 
and carried forward into any modern tech- 
nique of litigation those age-old safeguards 
against oppression—full and fair hearing, 
reasoned decisions based on evidence, and 
rule by law rather than by men.” 


GOVERNMENT BY LAW— Nor MEN 


Senator WHEELER repeated Mr. Fort's 
thought concerning government by law 
rather than by men as applied to the Com- 
mission. He said that one might disagree 
with the Commission, but that “you know 
when you have left the Interstate Commerce 
Commission they have decided your case 
conscientiously, earnestly, and fearlessly.” 
That was a great deal to know, he said, when 
trying a case before “one of these commis- 
sions.” Referring to Mr. Eastman as an ideal 
public officer, he said that, if there were 
thousands of officials like him on the vari- 
ous commissions and bureaus, “the people 
of this country would have more respect for 
their own Government and for the com- 
missions of the United States and there 
would not be the disunity you find now.” 

Representative Lea said the Commission 
had established its greatness by the confi- 
dence and respect it enjoyed from the Amer- 
ican people—a confidence due to its fairness. 
In the 25 years in which Mr. Eastman had 
served the country, said he, a new phase 
had followed the physical achievements of 
transportation—that of regulation, and 
added that the story of our wartime trans- 
portation could not be told without giving 
Mr, Eastman credit for the morale he had 
injected Into the competing transportation 
agencies of the country. 

AITCHISON’S COMMENDATION. 

Commissioner Aitchison, speaking for his 
colleagues, said that “we add our fervent 
wishes that he may continue with us for 
many years, full of health and with un- 
abated energy. We enjoy his genial com- 
radeship; we derive inspiration from his 
example; and we are profited by his ripened 
wisdom and his vast fund of experience. 

“And from the broader viewpoint,” he con- 
tinued, “it is good for the Nation and those 
who engage in its commerce that in the difi- 
cult days ahead the devoted service and wis- 
dom of Commissioner Eastman will be em- 
ployed loyally in protecting and furthering 
the public interest.” 

Commissioner Aitchison nominated Mr. 
Eastman for the Distinguished Service Medal, 
following a review of his service to the Com- 
mission and his duties as Federal Coordinator 
of Transportation and as director of the 
O. D. T. When the war was over, said he, the 
Commission anticipated tasks in its field that 
would call for administrative statesmanship 
of the highest order. The public service 
would then demand all of Mr. Eastman's en- 
ergies as a member of the Commission, he 
said, and that the other commissioners hoped 
that he could then devote all his experience 
and great intellectual powers undividedly to 
his functions as a member of the Commis- 
sion. He called attention to the fact that 
this was only the fourth time that any mem- 
ber of the Commission had completed 25 years 
of service. The others were Commissioners 
Clement, Meyer, and himself. 

Adopting a lighter mood, Commissioner 
Aitchison said that, at that point in the life 
of a new-born baby when it was customary 
to take the youngster by the heels and up- 
end him, and apply a few vigorous slaps, the 
result of which was commonly a plaintive 
wail from the infant, there had been a differ- 
ent reaction from the guest of honor, 
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EASTMAN’S FIRST DISSENT 


“Instead of letting out the expected healthy 
wail,” said Commissioner Aitchison, “to the 
amazement and consternation of the physi- 
cian, nurse, et al., the child turned his head 
to the physician and unmistakably said in 
a high but forceful childish treble, ‘I dissent.’ 
That child has become our hero. But during 
the dismal years he served as Federal Coordi- 
nator, and the trying years since he became 
director of the O. D. T., he has voted as a 
commissioner only when the remaining Com- 
missioners were equally divided. Therefore 
it has been, and even now is, impossible for 
him to dissent. The vote he casts is the 
vote which prevails. It must have caused 
him many sad hours to go around chock full 
of dissents, and to realize that he couldn't 
get a single one of them out of his system.” 


American Attitudes and Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD H. BURTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 23 (legislative day 
of Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on the subject American Attitudes and 
Leadership, which I delivered at Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio, 
February 21 last. It was the final lec- 
ture in a series on international post- 
war problems, 


There being no objection, the address 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The spirit in which we approach our na- 
tional and international issues is. all impor- 
tant. I emphasize five civic virtues which, 
when practiced, have accounted for much of 
America’s rise to unique influence in the 
world. . I recommend their practice today. 
Two are typified by George Washington, two 
by Abraham Lincoln, and the fifth by both 
of them and by millions of Americans 
“known only unto God.” 

Shortly before his inauguration as the first 
President of the United States, Washington 
wrote to his friend, General Knox: “Integrity 
and firmness are all I can promise.” ‘Those 
virtues thus became the foundation stones 
of the character of the Republic. They are 
essential to a sound personal, national, and 
international character. President Washing- 
ton was the living embodiment of them. 

Integrity requires men to be honest both 
with themselves and the world. It requires 
them to speak the truth and to keep their 
word. It is only thus that men and nations 
can become dependable, and international 
stability can be built only upon dependabil- 
ity. The nearer men and nations come to 
having deserved faith in one another, the 
nearer will they come to peace on earth. 

Firmness is a product of integrity. Only 
he who tells the truth can afford to be firm. 
With truth as a foundation, firmness is nat- 
ural. These civic virtues fixed the form and 
cast the features of our early body politic. 

Three generations later, Lincoln became so 
much a part of America that today we can- 
not describe our national character without 
emphasis on some characteristic of his. He 
added to American public life qualities as 
important to it as those which the New 
Testament added to the Old. He demon- 
strated the outstanding value of fairness and 
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Kindness. He developed a human and under- 
standing heart in our body politic. 

The filth and most fundamental virtue of 
the five is that of reverence for God and man, 
Too often forgotten today, reverence for God, 
coupled with a deep appreciation of His equal 
Fatherhood of all men greatly influenced the 
spirit of America in the days of the making 
of the Mayflower Compact, the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution of the United 
States and the Gettysburg Address. Such 
reverence not only has filled the hearts and 
minds of our leaders but it has united the 
efforts of countless men and women who by 
their faith and works have made America 
a beacon of hope for mankind everywhere. 
Such men and women are the sinew and the 
soul of our body politic. 

In her international relations, it is im- 
portant that America be genuinely herself 
and that she approach her post-war interna- 
tional problems with integrity, firmness, fair- 
ness, kindness, and reverence. If she does 
less, she will not be true to the purpose for 
which America was founded. We are a Na- 
tion built on faith in God and man. Our 
Declaration of Independence was not a docu- 
ment claiming territory. It was not a docu- 
ment claiming rights in the name of a sov- 
ereign. It was a declaration of faith that 
governments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed and are insti- 
tuted among men to secure fo each one of 
them certain inalienable rights with which 
they have been endowed by their Creator, 
including especially their respective rights to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. As 
Lincoln so clearly interpreted this statement, 
this declaration was not limited to men in 
any one place or of any one time or race. 
In 1858 he said that it applied to “the whole 
race of men,” and “to the economy of the 
universe.” He said it represented a “noble 
understanding of the justice of the Creator 
to his creatures. Yes, gentlemen, to all his 
creatures, to the whole great family of man.” 
And, referring to the beliefs of our fore- 
fathers, he added, “In their enlightened be- 
lief, nothing stamped with the divine image 
and likeness was sent into the world to be 
trodden on and degraded and imbruted by 
its fellows: They grasped not only the whole 
race of man then living, but they reached 
forward and seized upon the farthest poster- 
ity. They erected a beacon to guide their 
children, and their children’s children, and 
the countless myriads who should inhabit 
the earth in other ages. Wise statesmen as 
they were they knew the tendency of pros- 
perity to breed tyrants, and so they estab- 
lished these great self-evident truths, that 
when in the distant future some man, some 
faction, some interest, should set up the 
doctrine that none but rich men, none but 
white men, or none but Anglo-Saxon white 
men were entitled to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, their posterity might 
look up again to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and take courage to renew the bat- 
tle which their fathers began, so that truth 
and justice and mercy and all the humane 
and Christian virtues might not be extin- 
guished from the land; so that no man would 
hereafter dare to limit and circumscribe the 
great principles on which the temple of lib- 
erty was being built.” This is the attitude 
of deep faith in the cause of man with which 
America should approach her new problems 
in the world-wide field of expanding human 
relations as she did in 1776 in the field of 
her newly declared national independence. 

We are a Nation founded in the interest of 
the individual man and dedicated to his 
freedom and advancement, as fast as circum- 
stances shall permit. This purpose we must 
apply to the changing needs of our time. 
Our horizons expand but our guiding star 
remains the same. Our numbers grow but 
the sacredness of each human soul is pre- 
served. “America is not so much a place 
as it is a people.” It is primarily a human 
institution established for the benefit of 


human beings. As beneficiaries of a great 
past and trustees of a greater future, we, of 
America, must constantly rededicate ourselves 
to human service worthy of our increasing 
responsibilities and opportunities. 

In 1944 we are looking into the dawn of 
the most critical year of our generation. It 
is for us to meet its tests with faith and 
vigor fully equal to those of our forefathers 
and thoroughly consistent with the purposes 
and principles of which cur Government is 
the product. 

Turning to the field of action, decisive 
military victories are our first essential need. 
Whatever we say or do about post-war plans 
must be so said and done as to help win the 


victories that will make peace possible. It- 


should be so said and done as to add new 
strength and unity to the efforts of the 
United Nations to win the war as quickly 
and completely as possible in both hemi- 
spheres. At the same time, failure to make 
tangible progress with plans for the peace 
while fighting the war would be as serious 
& failure in our civic duties as if our generals 
failed to plan their next military campaigns 
while fighting the battles of today. Timing 
and preparation are as important to peace 
as they are to war. 

Peace involves 34 United Nations, about 10 
associated nations, 3 or more enemy nations, 
and in some degree all other nations, This 
totals over 60 nations and over 2,000,000,000 
people. On such a scale the horizons of 
antiquity or even of a generation ago dis- 
appear. We speak, we see, and we act around 
the globe. We think of and deal with more 
men at a time than ever before. Our oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities have expanded 
together. We catch a new sense of the need 
for a world-wide devotion to the practice of 
the golden rule to do unto others as you 
would have others do unto you under condi- 
tions that have made all the world a neigh- 
borhood, 

In our post-war international relations we 
shall be dealing with subject matters com- 
parable to those with which we have been 
accustomed to deal but on a larger scale and 
with greater means for quick and widespread 
action than ever before. We must adapt our 
technique of government to the new needs 
and speeds of cur time. We must meet the 
novel demands for constructive action’ with 
the same courage and faith that filled the 
hearts and minds of our forefathers when 
they met the novel demand of the men and 
women of the Thirteen Original States for 
some new procedure that would reflect the 
will of the governed in national as well as lo- 
cal affairs. With the principles of the Decia- 
ration of Independence in their hearts and 
their hard-won freedom at stake, they met 
in the Constitutional Convention at Phila- 
delphia in 1787. No one took to that Con- 
vention the plan that came from it. Yet 
from that Convention came the Constitution 
of the United States, which has been a source 
of infinite strength to us and a model of in- 
finite value to freemen everywhere, While to- 
day there are some similarities to that situ- 
ation as the United Nations face the problem 
of international stability with their hard-won 
freedom again at stake, yet there also are 
great differences between the two situations. 
I mention the earlier experience not so as 
to copy the solution then reached, but rather 
to draw from that experience the lesson that 
if men will face new problems in the light 
of great principles and with an invincible 
determination to find solutions worthy of the 
opportunities, they may be able to create 
new and workable plans of human relations 
that will preserve the peace for a long time 
and thus justify somewhat the infinite price 
paid for that peace. 

Several steps already have been taken. I 
mention three and quote three statements 
from them. The first is the Atlantic Charter 
of August 14, 1941, the second is the declara- 
tion by the United Nations of January 1, 1942, 
pnd the third is Senate Resolution 192 


dom, the Soviet Union, and China. 
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adopted by the Senate of the United States 
of America November 5, 1943, incorporating 
in it a part of the Moscow Agreement of 
October 30, 1943. 

While the Atlantic Charter is but a joint 
declaration of the personal points of view of 
the President of the United States of America 
and the Prime Minister of the United King- 
dom and has not been incorporated in a 
treaty between those nations, yet it has re- 
ceived such formal and informal world-wide 
recognition that any step that departs from 
it will call for a justification of such depar- 
ture. I quote its sixth paragraph, which 
states: “After the final destruction of the 
Nazi tyranny, they (the President and the 
Prime Minister) hope to see established a 
peace which will afford to all nations the 
means of dwelling in safety within their own 
boundaries, and which will afford assurance 
that all men in all the lands may live out 
their lives in freedom from fear and want.” 

On January 1, 1942, 26 nations joined 
in the declaration by the United Nations. 
Since then 8 more have adhered to it. I 
quote the preamble to this declaration be- 
cause of the subscription to the Atlantic 
Charter there expressed by all the signa- 
tories. It says: “The governments signatory 
hereto, having subscribed to a common pro- 
gram of purposes and principles embodied in 
the joint declaration of the President of the 
United States of America and the Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, dated August 
14, 1841, known as the Atlantic Charter, 
* > © declare” that each Government 
pledges itself to employ its full resources 
to fight those with whom it is at war and 
not to make a separate peace. 

On November 5, 1943, by a vote of 85 to 5, 
the Senate of the United States adopted 
Senate Resolution 192 which incorporated as 
its fourth paragraph, word for word, the 
fourth paragraph of the Moscow Declara- 
tion of October 30, 1943, entered into by rep- 
resentatives of the Governments of the 
United States of America, the United King- 
This 
paragraph states: “That the Senate recog- 
nizes the necessity of there being established 
at the earliest practicable date a general in- 
ternational organization, based on the prin- 
ciple of the sovereign equality of all peace- 
loving states, and open to membership by 
all such states, large and small, for the 
maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity.” 

It is notable that these provisions empha- 
size the need for unity of action among all 
of the United Nations, large and small, the 
need for action that will create a living or- 
ganization capable of meeting the changing 
needs of the future and the last statement, 
already 3 months old, emphasizes the need 
for early action along these lines. 

As indicating further active consideration 

of these issues by the 21 American repub- 
lics, including the United States of America, 
I quote also the following: 
- First from resolution XXV on post-war 
problems adopted at the meeting of the Min- 
isters of Foreign Affairs of the 21 American 
republics at Rio de Janeiro and released 
February 2, 1943, which: 

“Resolves: 

“To request the governing board of the Pan 
American Union to convoke an inter-Ameri- 
can technical economic conference charged 
with the study of present and post-war eco- 
nomic problems; and 

“To entrust the Inter-American Juridical 
Committee with the formulation of specific 
recommendations relative to the interna- 
tional organization in the juridical and po- 
litical fields, and in the field of international 
security.” 

Next, resolution XXXV adopted at the 
same meeting resolves: 

“To take note of the contents of the At- 
lantic Charter and to express to the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America its 
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satisfaction with the inclusion in that docu- 
ment of principles which constitute a part of 
the juridical heritage of America in accord- 
ance with the convention on rights and duties 
of states approved at the seventh interna- 
tional conference of American states, held at 
Montevideo in 1933.” 

Finally as demonstrating the thinking 
even in 1939 on the relation of these re- 
publics to the world we find the following 
joint declaration issued by the ministers of 
foreign affairs of these republics at that 
time: 

“The inter-American system is not founded 
on any spirit of isolation, nor is it in any 
sense antagonistic to any other section of 
the world or to any other international or- 
ganization. The American republics feel 
that they have a set of problems peculiar to 
themselves, and that these can best be solved 
by cooperative action among the several 
states. At the same time they recognize the 
interdependence of the world as a whole, and 
the inevitable necessity of every state and 
region maintaining contact with and being 
influenced by developments in every other 
state or region. The American republics 
have therefore adopted a series of rules and 
principles to govern their relations with non- 
continental states and regions. These rules 
and principles are free from any selfish pur- 
pose of isolation; but are inspired by a deep 
sense of universal cooperation.” 

Dedicated as America is to the cause of 
personal liberty as opposed to perpetual slav- 
ery, we eliminate from our program any plan 
for a lasting peace comparable to a Pax Ro- 
mana based upon conquering and enslaving 
the world by the aggression of any one or 
more of the United Nations. Similarly, the 
United States sees the inevitable failure 
which has attended so often efforts to keep 
forever in balance the shifting power of one 
group of Nations as against that of another 
group of nations. The system of balanced 
powers probably has prolonged many an ar- 
mistice. However, when changing weights of 


the respective powers have upset the balance. 


new and greater wars have followed. For 
these reasons, the above declarations and 
the logic of our time suggest as the next 
step toward a just, a lasting and a living 
peace, the formation of an international 
organization open, at least, to all of the 
United Nations, large or small, and probably 
providing a means for the later acceptance 
of all nations of the world. This organiza- 
tion shall have as its primary objective that 
of establishing and maintaining the peace 
and security of the world. 

The United Nations, when victory comes, 
will have demonstrated, by that victory, that 
as long as they remain united there is sub- 
stantial assurance of military peace and se- 
curity. On the other hand, if this “champion- 
ship team” of World War No. 2 disintegrates 
to any degree there is created immediately a 
corresponding degree of uncertainty as to the 
future. Regardless of the reason which may 
cause any nation, large or small, to withdraw 
from the United Nations such withdrawal 
will produce at once a need on the part of 
every other nation to offset that uncertainty. 
This will lead naturally to alliances and 
counteralliances until the pattern of the next 
war is written in them. 

More important, therefore, to the peace of 
the world than any other national or interna- 
tional policy of America or of any other na- 
tion is this essential need to insure continued 
unity among the United Nations. It exists 
now in time of war. As long as it exists 
among all the United Nations the assurance 
of military peace and security as against 
outside aggression is reasonably sure. The 
primary obligation of every peace-loving na- 
tion is to see to it, therefore, that this unity 
continues in time of peace. To this end, it is 
important that there be no period of uncer- 
tainty following the relief of the United Na- 
tions from the pressure of common danger 


from the enemy. This makes it correspond- 
ingly important that at least preliminary 
understandings leading toward peacetime 
unity shall receive widespread advance con- 
sideration and approval before the coming 
of the peace. The chances of reaching such 
understandings probably are better in time 
of war than they will be in time of peace. 
Today each of the United Nations is under 
substantial pressure to find a way to maintain 
its unity with each of the others so as to 
insure its own safety and so as to help to 
win the war. This immediate pressure, will 
end with the war. 

It is appropriate to recall, at this point, 
that apart from any new organization of the 
United Nations and apart from any new un- 
derstandings for the establishment and 
maintenance of peace, the United States 
already is a party to hundreds of treaties and 
to scores of international working arrange- 
ments helping to meet the current needs of 
our time. These official working arrange- 
ments cover many questions relating to legal 
matters, labor problems, agricultural, indus- 
trial and financial relations, communica- 
tions, health and social conditions, standards 
and statistics, art, science and education 
to say nothing of the military boards reach- 
ing into production and distribution of ma- 
terials, and to say nothing of an organiza- 
tion of such general scope as the Pan-Amer- 
ican Union dealing with many international 
interests of the 21 American republics. The 
day of complete isolation for the United 
States or for any civilized nation has in 
actual fact long since disappeared. There 
can be no question but that the United 
States wishes to take full advantage of the 
scientific, commercial, indusirial, agricul- 
tural, and cultural developments of modern 
civilization. As an isolated nation, America 
cannot do this any more than a hermit liv- 
ing alone in a cave can keep up with the 
opportunities and standards of living in 
the modern world. The freedom, national 
independence and sovereign equality of a 
civilized state does not mean that it shall 
live apart from the world. Its freedom in- 
cludes freedom to exercise its Judgment to 
enter into treaties, contracts, and agree- 
ments with others to the mutual advantage 
of both parties, just as the individual citi- 
zen of today improves his standards of liv- 
ing and his opportunities by specializing 
in his labor and by taking active part in a 
state of society in which he depends in large 
part upon others for many of his needs while 
they in turn depend partly upon him for 
their needs. 

Modern standards of living depend upon 
internation! relations. These depend upon 
many international agreements and under- 
takings. These benefits, however, are of 
little value if the world frequently is forced 
to fight desperately to defend itself from 
slavery. The primary duty, therefore, that 
we owe to those who are paying the infinite 
price of victory today is to see to it that some 
means is found to keep the victorious United 
Nations united in peace as well as in war. 
Such an organization of the United Nations 
must then draw into itself all of the other 
nations and peoples, large and small, so that, 
except for the outlaw, there will be none left 
outside to wage aggressive war against them. 
As for any outlaw nation, it must be re- 
strained and resisted as effectively by the 
society of nations as the individual outlaw 
today is restrained and resisted by the organ- 
ized governments of today, He is not ex- 
terminated but he is so effectively restrained 
and resisted by community force that his own 
lawlessness becomes a minor nuisance rather 
than a major danger. 

Even the tragedy of two world wars in 
the same generation may be worth the price 
paid to win them, if the people of the world 
shall gain from them a clear understanding 
that the world's first obligation to itself is 
to maintain unity and stability among sub- 
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stantially all the nations of the world. The 
form of the unifying organization is not as 
important as the fact of the unity. This 
brings us directly to the question as to what 
the next step toward such unity should be 
and who should take it. 

The Moscow agreement and the Senate res- 
olution, of 3 months ago, point the way. The 
first step was spelled out in the Senate Res- 
olution 114, introduced nearly a year ago by 
two Republican and two Democratic Sena- 
tors. The substance of it was included in 
Senate Resolution 192 as adopted in Novem- 
ber, but the November resolution omitted any 
plan of procedure, whereas the earlier pro- 
posal stated what should be done and who 
should do it. It proposed that the United 
States take the initiative in calling meetings 
of representatives of the United Nations for 
the purpose of forming an organization of the 
United Nations with specific and limited au- 
thority as there stated. 

This is the step needed to be taken now, 
In recent months, there have been meetings 
between leaders of the four major United 
Nations. These have been helpful. We also 
have seen a recent gathering of representa- 
tives of the United and Associated Nations 
resulting in the formation of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration. This has been helpful. 

It is important, however, that long before 
the armistice arrives, that the nations of the 
world, large and small, determine upon an 
elemental course of procedure which shall be 
followed as the fighting stops so that there 
always shall be an orderly continuance of 
united action among the United Nations. It 
may be necessary to defer agreement on the 
final form of the organization in many par- 
ticulars, and it may be well to leave for the 
future the determination of many regional 
problems. We should, however, soon agree 
upon an orderly method of procedure 
which the nations of the world, large and 
small, shall recognize that there is before 
them a road to a just, a lasting and a living 
peace under which they may look for proce- 
ure marked with attitudes of integrity, firm- 
ness, fairness, kindness and reverence even 
though agreement on the precise form of or- 
ganization may be postponed until circum- 
stances shall permit of more clear repre- 
sentation of the wishes of many of the peo- 
ples directly affected. In the meantime, 
separate international agreements can be 
reached on such urgent and separable issues 
as those of international civil aviation and 
international exchange which may be es- 
sential to the economic stability of the world 
regardiess of its political organization. 

Next come the questions as to who shall 
initiate this step and where shall these meet- 
ings be held. It may be well for the initia- 
tion of the meetings to come jointly from the 
nations who are bearing jointly the primary 
burdens of the war; namely, Britain, China, 
Russia, and the United States. But even 
then leadership must come from somewhere 
among these four in suggesting the initiation 
of these meetings. I believe that this re- 
sponsibility falls upon the United States tf 
America. America's long-standing friendly 
relations with most of the other nations of 
the world and her freedom from suspicion 
of imperialistic motives makes her leader- 
ship especially natural. The place of the 
meetings is not vital, but might well be with- 
in the United States of America. Ours is 
the only one of the lands of the larger 
United Nations which is free from the scourge 
of war. Our facilities, therefore, are now 
more readily available for activities of this 
kind than are those of our allies. Further- 
more, of the 34 nations now constituting the 
United Nations 15 of them are in North, 
Central, and South America, including the 
Dominion of Canada. The remaining 7 of. 
the 21 American republics might well take 
such an occasion as this to voice their formal 
adherence to the declaration by the United 
Nations. This would result in 22 of the 41 
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United Nations being located in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Within the United States we have the 
ejually important problem of taking govern- 
mental action leading up to the step which 
I have suggested and leading up to the full 
and cordial support of the plan by the people 
of the United States. To this end it is 
vitally important that at once there be in- 
creased unity of action and understanding 
between the executive and legislative 
branches of our own Government on ques- 
tions of post-war stability, both domestic 
and international. 

The internal stability of the United States 
quite as much as its hemispheric and inter- 
national stability depends upon the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of the peace of 
the world. If America is to carry a $300,- 
000,000,000 national debt without default, as 
she must, and if America is to develop the 
necessary earning power to carry that debt 
and to maintain reasonable prosperity at 
home, it is essential that there be peace and 
stability in the world. It is only when we 
have such peace and stability that we and 
our allies can dare to reduce substantially 
our post-war military and naval expenditures. 

For the American people to see the vital 
importance to their own industrial and agri- 
cultural recovery and to their own security 
against another great war, it is essential that 
our national administration take the people 
genuinely into its confidence and demon- 
strate deep faith both in the people at large 
and in their elected representatives. 

Not long ago the United States of America 
was a small nation seeking the same freedoms 
for herself that she now rts for all 
peace-loving nations, If the United States is 
to live up to her full responsibility for her 
own peace and security and live up to her 
ultimate ideals for the individual man, she 
should take the course indicated. She would 
soon call to her aid leading representatives of 
her own people. With their loyal coopera- 
tion she should then initiate meetings among 
representatives of the United Nations, to be 
held here in the interests of further consoli- 


dating their united efforts in winning the, 


war completely in both hemispheres, and in 
furthering the establishment at the earliest 
practicable date of a general international 
organization based upon the principle. of the 
sovereign equality of all peace-loving states, 
and open to membership by all such states, 
large and small, for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. 

This is the obligation of the people of 
America to their forefathers and to their 
children and their children’s children. It is 
the natural obligation of America as a leader 
in the cause of freedom and progress of the 
individual man. 

When General MacArthur was welcomed to 
Australia he replied: “I have come as a sol- 
dier in a great crusade of personal liberty as 
opposed to perpetual slavery. * * * There 
can be no compromise. We shall win cr we 
shall die, and to this end I pledge you the 
full resources of all the mighty power of my 
country and all the blood of my countrymen.” 

That is the pledge that is being redeemed 
on the front line. That is the standard of 
service of the American citizen who is win- 
ning the war. It is for all of us to match 
that standard. Let each of us make the 
pledge: We are soldiers in a great crusade 
of personal liberty as opposed to perpetual 
slavery. There can be no compromise. We 
shall win or we shall die, and to this end we 
pledge the full resources of all the mighty 
power of our country and all the blood of 
our countrymen and all our efforts as Ameri- 
can citizens to see to it that there shall be 
established and maintained a just, a lasting, 
and a living peace, so that when our Soldiers 
and sailors return from the front they and 
their children and their children’s children 
can enjoy here the America of which they 
think, of which they dream, and for which 
they fight. 


Fertilizer for 1944 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. REID F. MURRAY 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, food is becoming more im- 
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portant each day. The press release of 
the War Food Administration states that 
commercial fertilizer can increase food 
production by 20 to 25 percent in 1944, 
This, however, will depend upon other 
factors which must be taken into con- 
sideration. They are, first, the rainfall; 
and second, whether or not fertilizer is 
applied to food-producing crops. 

The following table shows the amounts 
of commercial fertilizer used by States 
from 1930 to 1942, inclusive: 


TABLE 759.—Fertilizer: Consumption, by States, 1930-401 


State and division) 1930 


9 — 


Rhode e e 
Connecticut... 


Pennsylvania 


_ North Atlantie. 


SSS 


elt 


p 
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South Atlantic. 
Kentucky 63 
Tennessce 92 
358 
162 
42 
76 
5 
56 
854 


— 


United States. 


1 Excludes concentrated superphosphate distributed by Agricultural Adjustment Administration and the T. V. 


a en sales in Ilinois, and tonnages in the District of Columbia, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, 


Bureau of Agricultural Economies, Compiled from reports of the Nationa: Fertilizer Association; based on tag 


sales, records of State officials, or estimates. 


Source: Farm capital and income statistics separate from Agricultural Statistics, 1942, 


Mr. Speaker, the commercial fertilizer 
supply for 1944 is estimated at 10,000,000 
tons, an increase of 2,000,000 tons over 
the 1943 applications. Part of this in- 
crease in commercial fertilizer is due to 
war and war industries. It will be noted 
that in 1942 four States—North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida— 
used about 40 percent of the fertilizer, 
though these four States produced less 
than 5 percent of the food crops and 
livestock products of the Nation. North 
Carolina alone used 14 percent of the 
national supply, yet produced less than 
2 percent of the Nation’s total food crops 
and livestock of that year. This ferti- 
lizer evidently was allocated or distrib- 


uted on an historical basis, but this 
method, if continued, may not insure its 
use for the purpose of producing the 
greatest amount of food. For the maxi- 
mum food production in 1944 this sup- 
ply, especially the additional 2,000,000 
tons of fertilizer, should be allocated 
where it can make the greatest contri- 
bution to food production, For example, 
sweetpotato or Irish potato production 
should be fostered by adequate supplies 
of fertilizer rather than to have these 
allocations applied to crops that make 
little or no contribution to the food pro- 


The controls over acreage on crop pro- 
duction for 1944 have been removed 
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except for those on tobacco. Any pro- 
ducer interested in making purchases of 
commercial fertilizer for his 1944 crops 
should make plans to secure his supply 
at his earliest convenience, 

There are 500,000,000 acres of available 
cropland in the United States of which 
340,000,000 are usually harvested. A 
total of 380,000,000, an increase of 40,- 
000,000, are expected to be cropped in 
1944. Every available acre should be put 
to work for the war food program. 

According to Ely & Wehrwein, page 
209, there is an annual loss of over 
4,300,000 tons of nitrogen, a loss of 
1,400,000 tons of phosphorus, 31,400,000 
tons of potassium, a loss of 39,800,000 
tons of calcium. By studying page 384 
of U. S. D. A. Year Book, Soils and Men, 
one would conclude that the yearly loss 
of phosphorus is about twice as much as 
is being replaced by commercial ferti- 
lizer, crop residues, manures, and other 
sources. There is apparently, according 
to C. J. Chapman, nine times as much 
potash being lost annually as is being 
gained by the application of commercial 
potash, y 


Washington’s Birthday Address by 
Senator Reynolds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 23 (legislative day 
of Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “Washington, an American Na- 
tionalist,” delivered by me last night 
over.the Columbia Broadcasting System 
from Washington, D. C. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, AN AMERICAN NATIONALIST 

This is George Washington’s birthday. 
This day we celebrate the birth of America's 
most illustrious son, America’s Commander 
in Chief of the Continental Armies, Amer- 
ica’s real, unselfish hero who was interested 
a thousand times more in the welfare and 
future of his own country than in what the 
political future held for him, 

Gen. George Washington, the first Presi- 
dent of the United States, then a mere 
13 colonies, was an America Firster. He 
warned against foreign alliances and entan- 
glements—he advised against becoming in- 
volved in the intrigues of the Old World— 
the same Old World with which we are en- 
meshed and involved today. He was for 
America first, he was against those whose 
feet were upon American shores but whose 
hearts were in foreign lands, Washington 
was what some term “an isolationist”; 
Washington was truly for America first—he 
was an American Nationalist. He was “First 
in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts 
of his countrymen.” 

This country of ours is rich and fortunate 
in its origins and its glorious traditions. 

First among them in point of time was the 
Mayflower Compact, which was the baptismal 


paper of our liberties, of our doctrines of 
self-government and of our national integ- 
rity. 3 

For it is truly said that the separation of 
the Thirteen Colonies did not wait for the 
Battle of Bunker Hill. 

That separation began in the seventeenth 
century when the Jamestown settlers and 
the Pilgrim Fathers departed from England 
to establish a new commonwealth in a new 
continent; and our War for Independence 
was but the culmination of prior events. 

The Mayflower Compact in 1620 thus 
marked the beginning of that which is truly 
the basic principle of American nationalism 
and which is now called—somewhat scorn- 
fully by those little minds who do not under- 
stand America or whose hearts and interests 
and loyalties dwell elsewhere—Americay iso- 
latlonism. 

Companion piece to the Mayflower Compact 
was the Declaration of Independence, in- 
scribed 156 years later. Mark you what it 
named itself: It was not a “discovery” of in- 
dependence, nor yet a “promise” of independ- 
ence—it was a “declaration” of independ- 
ence. 

The patriots who took up arms at its call 
were not slaves. They were already freemen. 

They were not Europeans, neither were 
they internationalists. They were Amer- 
icans. 4 

They intended to remain free and to re- 
main American, and they notified Europe, in 
their momentous Declaration, that “these 
United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, 
free ana independent States.” 

Then came the constitutions of the free 
States, and crowning them, the Constitution 
of the United States. 

‘The Constitution is not an internationalist 
document. It is wholly nationalist. In its 
design and in its abiding effect the Constitu- 
tion is isolationist. 

The document which belongs next in the 
venerable list, and one which should be read 
reverently by every American on this date, 
was issued by the first and greatest of our 
Presidents, whose birthday we gratefully ob- 
serve. 

It is called his Farewell Address to the 
people of the United States. 

Since it first appeared in a Philadelphia 
newspaper, it has been reprinted many times. 

For this occasion I refer to a reprint of it 
which was made only a few years ago, under 
the auspices of the Federal Government, by 
the George Washington Bicentennial Com- 
mission. 

In this edition, the document bears a brief 
official introduction which says: 

“Washington’s Farewell Address to the peo- 
ple of the United States was issued Sep- 
tember 17, 1796, primarily for the purpose 
of eliminating himself as a Presidential can- 
didate for a third term. 

“The address may be analyzed as consisting 
of two parts: 

“The first, the definite declination to serve 
a third term as President. 

“The second, and more important part of 
the address, presented Washington's thoughts 
upon the Government of the United States 
as a result of his experience as a last legacy 
or advice.” 

It is always well for us to be reminded on 
this day—as in the high praise of a Federal 
commission which you have just heard—of 
George Washington’s patriotic refusal to 
serve more than two terms in the Presi- 
dency. 

Washington ardently wanted the Republic, 
which he fought for and toiled to found, to 
endure. 

He knew that excessive tenure in the Ex- 
ecutive Office would, by creating bureaucratic 
patterns and otherwise, be detrimental and 
demo e 

So he put his country’s welfare above his 
own ambitions, 
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Wasħington also warned, in his farewell 
address, against perverting the Constitution. 
He wanted the Constitution, which he es- 
pecially fathered, to endure so that his coun- 
trymen’s civil liberties might also be endur- 


“Let there be,” he said, “no change by 
usurpation; for though this, in one instance, 
may be the instrument of good, it is the 
customary weapon by which free governments 
are destroyed.” 

In our foreign affairs Washington was our 
first and wisest adviser. Note these, his 
words: 

“A passionate attachment of one nation 
for another produces a variety of evils. 

“Sympathy for the favorite nation, facili- 
tating the illusion of an imaginary common 
interest in cases where no real common in- 
terest exists, and infusing into one the 
enmities of the other, betrays the former into 
a participation in the quarrels and wars of 
the latter, without adequate inducement or 
justification: It leads also to concessions to 
the favorite nation of privileges denied to 
others, which is apt doubly to injure the 
nation making the concessions, by unneces- 
sarily parting with what ought to have been 
retained, and by exciting jealousy, ill-will, 
and a disposition to retaliate, in the parties 
from which equal privileges are withheld; 
and it gives to ambitious, corrupted, or de- 
luded citizens (who devote themselves to the 
favorite nation) facility to betray, or sacri- 
fice the interests of their own country, with- 
out odium, sometimes even with popularity— 
gilding, with the appearances of a virtuous 
sense of obligation, commendable deference 
for public opinion, or a laudable zeal for 
public good, the base or foolish compliances 
of ambition, corruption, or infatuation. 

“As avenues to foreign influence in in- 
numerable ways, such attachments are par- 
ticularly alarming to the truly enlightened 
and independent patriot.” 

Washington wanted us to have friendly in- 
ternational relations. But, he said: 

“The great rule for us, in regard to for- 
eign nations, is, in extending our commercial 
relations, to have with them as little political 
connections as possible.” 

In time of attack from abroad he wanted 
us not to be friendless nor unfriendly toward 
natural allies. So he said: 

“Taking care always to keep ourselves, by 
suitable establishments, on a respectably de- 
fensive posture, we may safely trust to tem- 
porary alliances for extraordinary emer- 
gencies.” 

But Washington did not want us to reenter 
the traps and intrigues of Old World politics 
from which we had delivered ourselves. As 
to this, he said: 

“Europe has a set of primary interests, 
which to us have none, or a very remote 
relation. 

“Hence she must be engaged in frequent 
controversies, the causes of which are essen- 
tially foreign to our concerns. * * * 

“Our detached and distant situation invites 
us to pursue a different course. 

“Why forego the advantages of so peculiar 
a situation? 

“Why quit our own to stand on foreign 
ground? 

“Why, by interweaving our destiny with 
that of any part of Europe, entangle our 
peace and prosperity in the toils of European 
ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or 
caprice?” 

Washington, therefore, would certainly 
have opposed our merging any part of our 
sovereignty in any scheme of international 
F As to this he plainly 
said: 

Tis our true policy to steer clear of per- 
manent alliances, with any portion of the 
foreign world.” 

When you read George Washington's words, 
and when you survey George Washington's 
public acts, you know the kind of man Wash- 
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ington was. Like the men of Jamestown 
and of Plymouth Rock, and like the other 
founding fathers-of his own time, Washing- 
ton was an isolationist. 

Washington, as all of his fellow citizens, 
was always for America first. 

So let us pursue Washington’s immortal 
advice and let us strive in these things to 
follow his sublime example. 

Let us realize that if there had been no iso- 
lationism in the beginning, this Republic 
would never have existed. 

Let us understand that should our isola- 
tion cease America will no longer be free. 

What we need today are candidates for 
public office who have the courage of their 
convictions—those who are not afraid to 
speak out in the interest of America. We 
should demand of all candidates for national 
offices—be they Democrats or Republicans—a 
clear-cut statement of their positions upon 
national and international matters. America 
today needs more than ever before men who 
have at heart the interest of this country— 
men who will strive with all their might to 
firstly win the wars in which we are involved 
all over the world, and who will deliver us 
from this mess of internationalism into 
which the interventionists—world do-gooders 
and save-the-world theorists—have involved 
us to the brink of bankruptcy, revolution, 
and destruction. 

What we need, therefore, is a President who 
is a genuine American nationalist who is for 
America first, 

What do you think about it? I should like 
to know. America today needs your advice, 
your help, your active, patriotic cooperation. 
Write me. Feel free to say anything which 
you believe to be for the good of our country. 
Just address me: Senator Bos REYNOLDS, 
Washington, D. C., and I shall be pleased to 
send you a copy of this address. 

Thanks very much for listening in. 


Veto of the Revenue Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 23 (legislative day 
of Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have three edito- 
rials placed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD on the veto of the tax bill, one from 
the Washington Evening Star, one from 
the New York Times, and one from the 
New York Herald-Tribune. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

[From the ee Star ot February 23, 
] 


AN UNWISE VETO 


It may be said without fear of contradiction 
that the tax bill which the President has 
vetoed was not an adequate measure under 
existing wartime conditions. It fell short 
of raising the reyenue which the people of 
this country could reasonably afford to con- 
tribute. But the President does not rest his 
case on that fact. He advances other rea- 
sons Which are open to question and states 
them in language which will create resent- 
ment rather than a desire to enact a satis- 
factory measure. From that point of view, it 
seems clear that the veto was unwise. 
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The bill was vetoed over the advice of 
administration leaders in At no 
time during his consideration of the measure 
did the President consult with either Chair- 
man DoucHrTon, of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, or Chairman GEORGE, of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee. In other words, the 
President condemned the bill without grant- 
ing a hearing to its principal authors, both 
members of his own x 

The President complains that the bill “pur- 
ports” to increase revenue by a “little over 
$2,000,000,000." Actually that total would be 
about $2,300,000,000—most of which will be 
lost if the veto is sustained. The original 
administration proposals called for $10,500,- 
000,000. But approximately $8,000,000,000 
of that would have been added to the burden 
of those already paying income taxes. The 
President denounces Congress for retaining 
the Victory tax for fear of dropping from the 
tax rolls those taxpayers who are at the bot- 
tom of the scales, while at the same time 
“granting extensive concessions” to special- 
interest groups. He neglects to say that the 
abandonment of the Victory tax, which was 
included in the administration proposals, 
would have relieved some 9,000,000 taxpayers 
of any obligation, Nor does he say that the 
administration proposals, when they came 
before the Ways and Means Committee, were 
rejected by a unanimous vote of that group. 

Mr. Roosevelt says that the bill grants relief 
from existing taxes which would cost the 
Treasury at least $150,000,000. Then he goes 
on to enumera-e some of the special privi- 
leges” which this would confer—three or four 
minor instances which do not involve any 
great amounts of revenue and against which 
the administration certainly made no con- 
spicuous fight when the bill was going 
through Congress. Perhaps these things will 
cost the Treasury $150,000,000. But what 
about the $600,000,000 which will be lost as a 
result of the veto through retention of the 
earned-income credit? And while on the sub- 
ject of special privileges, what about the 
$500,000,000 which the Treasury will lose 
through defeat of the increased excess-profits 
tax? The President's veto, not Congress, is 
responsible for this. 

The President argues, in effect, that the 
Treasury will not lose the full amount of the 
new taxes since it will gain about $1,100,000,- 
000 through the veto’s nullification of the 
social-security tax freeze.. But this is not an 
entirely valid contention. In the first place, 
the proceeds from the social-security tax are 
not an offset to normal revenue. If the 
Treasury gets $1,100,000,000 from higher so- 
cial-security taxes it must deposit Govern- 
ment bonds in the social-security trust ac- 
count before it can use the money. In ef- 
fect, this will be borrowed money; not tax 
revenue in any realistic sense of the term. 
Secondly, employers deduct social-security 
taxes before computing their income taxes. 
Many of these employers today are subject 
to the highest excess profits tax. The result 
is that the Government will lose in income 
taxes much of what it collects in social-secu- 
rity taxes. But this is a fact which the Pres- 
ident ignores. 

Other things might be mentioned, such as 
the surprising attempt to saddle Congress 
with full blame for the complexity of tax 
forms, when the Tr certainly shares 
this responsibility. What is the President’s 
stand on the bill’s provision requiring labor 
unions to file tax reports? This was strongly 
opposed in Congress by labor spokesmen and 
the President's veto kills it. But his message 
is silent on the point. Is he for it or 
against it? Although firmly opposing a gen- 
eral sales tax, Mr. Roosevelt tells Congress 
he will approve higher excise taxes, which 
are nothing more than selective sales taxes. 
Yet these would produce relatively little 
revenue and he proposes nothing new to 
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raise the revenue which he says should be 
secured. 

Cutting through all of these questions, 
however, is another issue which seems of 
more fundamental importance. Under the 
Constitution, it is the exclusive function of 
Congress to originate tax legislation. But 
Mr. Roosevelt now says, in effect, that this 
must be done on specifications which he lays 
down, and he says this in a manner that 
derides and ridicules a Congress of which his 
own party is supposed to be in command. 
With an election in the offing, what sort of a 
relationship between the President and Con- 
gress may this attitude be expected to pro- 
duce in the future? 


[From the New York Times of February 23, 
1944 


THE PRESIDENT'’S VETO 


It is the duty of Congress, we believe, to 
override the President’s veto of the new tax 
bill. Admittedly this measure is inadequate 
in the light of the needs of the present situa- 
tion. It does not go far enough, and par- 
ticularly it does not spread wide enough in 
its search for the additional revenues that are 
needed for the purpose both of financing 
the war and of siphoning off excess mass pur- 
chasing power which now threatens infla- 
tion. Nevertheless, the bill does promise, by 
the President’s own estimate, to bring some- 
thing like a billion dollars annually into the 
Treasury, and congressional estimates of its 
yield are considerably higher. The Presi- 
dent’s veto message does not give good enough 
reasons to warrant the sacrifice of this addi- 
tional revenue. ‘ 

Mr. Roosevelt reminds Congress that the 
administration asked for a tax bill that would 
yield ten and a half billion dollars. On the 
basis of an estimated deficit of $60,000,000,000 
in the next Federal Budget, the administra- 
tion was clearly right, as against Congress, in 
aiming at greater tax revenues. But it was 
wrong in the kind of taxes it advocated. It 
attempted to exploit still further the indi- 
vidual income and corporation taxes and re- 
fused to turn for supplementary revenues to 
the field of general consumption taxes. Sec- 
retary Morgenthau rightly declared: “We 
know where the bulk of the new money lies 
and where, therefore, lies the greatest danger 
of inflationary pressure. Today, four-fifths 
of all the income of the Nation is going to 
people earning less than $5,000 a year.” But 
the actual program he put forward bore little 
relation to this statement. The administra- 
tion favored types of taxes which would have 
endangered the Nation's productive processes 
themselves. If a sounder tax program had 
been presented to Congress, even with the 
larger revenues involved, it would doubtless 
have been received more hospitably. But 
no such program was forthcoming, and both 
Congress and the administration, each yield- 
ing to the pressure of political considerations, 
must bear responsibility for a situation 
which, already bad enough, will become still 
worse if the present veto is sustained. 

At one point in his message the President 
takes note of the present widespread dissatis- 
faction over the complexity of Federal tax 
forms. He rightly says that this complexity 
is not the fault of the Treasury. If the forms 
are complex, it is because the tax laws them- 
selves are complex, and this is the fault of 
Congress. 

Fundamentally this is true. Yet the ad- 
ministration’s own attitude has been one þar- 
rier to that simplification of the tax laws 
which the President again urges in his pres- 
ent message. For the argument made in 
Congress against absorption of the Victory tax 
in the regular income tax, which would be 
the logical way of beginning the work of 
simplification, is that repeal of the Victcry 
tax would drop millions of taxpayers from 
the rolls just when there are the strongest 
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Possible reasons why they should be kept 
there. It would be a simple matter, of course, 
to prevent these present taxpayers from es- 
caping taxes altogether by imposing, even at 
a low rate, a general sales tax. But against 
the imposition of such a tax the administra- 
tion has been adamant. 


[From New York Herald Tribune of February 
23, 1944] 
THE TAX BILL VETO 

This newspaper has frequently expressed 
regret that Congress did not set its sights 
higher with respect to tax legislation than 
the $2,300,000,000 provided in the bill which 
it sent to the White House a fortnight ago. 
But to make such a criticism, along with a 
miscellany of other feeble objections, the 
basis for a veto, as the President has now 
done, is quite another matter. Mr. Roose- 
velt's action of yesterday, it seems to us, 
was one of the most arbitrary and capricious 
of his entire Presidential career. 

Whether or not one believes that the 
Congressional bill is the best that could be 
obtained, it represents many weeks of 
earnest work and serious debate on the 
part of those charged with the formulation 
of revenue policy, Although the President 
likes to contrast the $2,300,000,000 provided 
by this bill with the $10,500,000,000 he asked 
for, the fact is that he has at no time offered 
any genuinely constructive tax leadership. 
Ee not only did not tell Congress what kind 
of taxes he wanted, but although all of the 
points to which he objects in his veto meas- 
ure were a matter of public discussion many 
weeks ago he never hinted until the bill 
reached the White House that he might make 
these objections the basis of a veto. To make 
matters worse, while he now suggests enact- 
ment of the excise provisions of the bill by 
themselves, through his own action in hold- 
ing the measure up for more than 2 weeks 
before sending it back to Congress, he has 
already made it impossible for these taxes to 
become ffective before April 1, a circum- 
stance which alone will cost the Treasury 
about $85,000,000. 

So specious are most of the reasons 
advanced by the President for sending the 
revenue bill back that it is difficult to avoid 
the conviction that they are not reasons 
at all, but pretexts for reasons which must 
be sought in the unwritten word. He com- 
plains, for example, about the provision 
under which the social security taxes are 
“frozen” at their present levels, instead of 
being permitted to rise automatically as 
originally scheduled. There is much that 
could be said on this highly controversial 
point, but perhaps it is sufficient to quote 
Senator VANDENBERG’s observation of yester- 
day that in this instance the President “is 
not vetoing Congress, but his own Secretary 
of the Treasury, who agreed that no increase 
in pay-roll taxes would be justified in 1944.” 

Mr. Roosevelt objects to the provision of 
the bill which would terminate renegotiation 
of war contracts at the end of the present 
year. It would be hard to imagine an ob- 
jection—to use a favorite Presidential adſee- 
tive—more picayune than this one. Cer- 
tainly, he knows that there are time limits 
placed on all emergency legislation, and that 
those limits can be, and almost invariably 
are, extended if conditions later warrant 
such action. 

The President also urges that something 
be done about simplifying the individual in- 
come tax. With March 16 approaching, this 
suggestion is well-timed politically, yet here 
again the President seems to be less than 
forthright. He should know, if he doesn't, 
that the House Ways and Means Committee 
has already started work on such simplifica- 
tion, His little excursion into the causes of 
the present confused state of the income tex 
is equally misleading. He implies that they 


stem from the adoption of the Ruml plan, 
on the one hand, and the Victory tax, on 
the other—with respect to both of which he 
disclaims administration responsibility. The 
fact is that there was nothing complicated 
about the Ruml plan itself; that the com- 
plications were the result of the administra- 
tion’s successful effort to add to the Ruml 
plan its own rider in the form of the carry- 
over of a quarter of a year’s taxes. As for 
the Victory tax, he seems to be unaware of 
the circumstance that, bad as this tax is, 
it has at least the historical justification of 
having been the Senate's alternative to the 
even more complicated administration 
spending tax. 

We agree with Senator GEORGE, who de- 
clared yesterday that never in his experience 
had he seen “a major piece of legislation 
vetoed on such inadequate and unconvincing 
grounds.” If it has any sense of its own 
dignity and self-respect Congress will ad- 
minister to the Executive the rebuke which 
this captious message deserves by passing the 
measure over his veto by an impressive ma- 
jority. 


Biddle, Jones, Eastman, and McNutt 
Crack Knuckles of the “Drys”; Give 
Views on Bryson Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
“drys,” with their usual misguided en- 
thusiasm, asked the opinions of various 
department heads as to the Bryson pro- 
hibition bill. They sought advice of At- 
torney General Francis Biddle, Food Ad- 
ministrator Marvin Jones, Chairman of 
Office of Defense Transportation Joseph 
B. Eastman, and Chairman Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt, of War Manpower Commission, 
They got it and are their faces red. 
Biddle, McNutt, Jones, and Eastman are 
no Simple Simons. They practically told 
the “drys” that they are as “blind as 
buzzards.” i 

In letters to the chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee they put the “drys” 
in their place. 

Attorney General Biddle said, Febru- 


| ary 17, 1944: 


This is in response to your request for my 
views concerning a bill (H. R. 2082) entitled 
“A bill to reduce absenteeism, conserve man- 
power, and speed production of materials 
necessary for the winning of the war.” 

The bill would. prohibit for the period of 
the war the manufacture, sale, or transporta- 
tion of alcoholic beverages. containing more 
than one-half of 1 percent by volume of alco- 
hol, or the importation of such beverages into 
the United States. An exception is made for 
industrial and medical uses, but not for sac- 
ramental purposes. 

The practical experience gained in connec- 
tion with attempts to enforce the eighteenth 
amendment and the Volstead Act, irresistibly 
leads to the conclusion that the proposed 
legislation is unenforceable and, therefore, 
undesirable. It is a well-known fact that 
prohibition was found to be largely unen- 
forceable in spite of numerous arrests, prose- 
cutions, and convictions. In addition in 
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many sections of the country major crimes, 
many of them on an organized scale, followed 
in the wake of prohibition. 

I do not believe that abstinence should be 
compelled by law. From a practical stand- 
point, the real question is not whether the 
objective sought to be attained is beneficent, 
but whether it can actually be achieved by 
legislative enactment. The past experience to 
which I have referred leads to a negative 
answer, 

In its present form the bill seems to con- 
tain a number of defects and omissions which 
would have to be cured and supplied in the 
interest of enforcement, if the legislation is to 
receive favorable consideration. I withhold 
any suggestions of this kind, however, for the 
time being, in view of the fact that I do not 
recommend the enactment of any legislation 
whatsoever on this subject. 

The Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
informs me that this legislation is not in 
accord with the program of the President. 


Food Administrator Jones, February 5, 
1944, said in part: 

The bill indicates that its purposes are 
“to reduce absenteeism in war industry and 
speed production and to save rubber and 


‘shipping space for essential industry, and 


for the purpose of increasing efficiency in 
the production of arms, munitions, ships, 
planes, food, and clothing for the Army and 
Navy.” Since other Government agencies 
have a more direct responsibility for pro- 
duction of war materiais, other than food, 
than does the War Food Administration, it 
is assumed that the committee desires our 
comments regarding whether enactment of 
the bill would increase efficiency in the pro- 
duction of food. 

Although it may be possible, in concen- 
trated industrial establishments, to obtain 
data regarding the effects of alcoholic-bever- 
age consumption upon war production, such 
information is not available with regard to 
agriculture because farming is generally car- 
ried out individually or in such small groups 
that it is not practicable to ascertain defi- 
nitely the net effect of alcoholic-beverage 
consumption upon the production of food, 

The question of its effect on food produc- 
tion would depend somewhat on whether 
there is a practical method of enforcement 
and the degree to which such difficulties 
could be met. 

The principal advantage would be in the 
saving of the materials that are used in mak- 
ing such beverages, rather than in food pro- 
duction directly. This, too, would depend 
to some extent on the degree of enforcement, - 
The main question is whether the advan- 
tages in this saving would he offset by the 
difficulties, as shown by cur experience, that 
are connected with efforts at enforcement. 
This involves a question of broad policy 
which is not within our province to deter- 
mine. 


Chairman Eastman, February 9, 1944, 
said in part: 


An adequate appraisal of the bill involves 
many considerations of a character beyond 
my qualifications and which do not fall with- 
in the jurisdiction of the agency which I 
head. The possible impacts of the bill upon 
the civilian economy, the social and moral 
implications. and consequences, and the de- 
gree to which alcoholic beverages, or any 
type thereof, are essential to wartime needs, 
are matters which I shall not undertake to 
discuss. What I shall have to say will be 
confined to the possible effect, if any, of 
enactment of the bill upon the existing trans- 
portation situation. 

It is well known that all of our domestie 
transportation facilities are now heavily 
burdened. The superimposition of the move- 
ment of the tremendous volume of war mate- 
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rlals and military personnel upon that of 
civilian materials, supplies, and passengers 
has taxed and will continue to tax our avail- 
able equipment almost, if not entirely, to 
its total capacity. Consequently, any sub- 
stantial reduction in transportation demand, 
through restrictions upon production or 
otherwise, is welcome to those who have 
transportation responsibilities. Whether 
prohibition would result in a traffic reduction 
of real consequence is a question which it is 
somewhat difficult to answer. However, there 
are figures available to us, as a result of 
waybill studies made by the division of 
traffic movement of this office, from which 
we can arrive at reasonably satisfactory esti- 
mates in respect of the quantity of alcoholic 
beverage shipments transported by rail car- 
riers. These studies show that, in 1942, car- 
load shipments of beverages having an alco- 
holic content of 1 percent or more consti- 
tuted less than one-half of 1 percent of the 
total carloadings in the United States. The 
approximate figure for that year is 0.480 per- 
cent of the total. For the first 6 months of 
1943, the estimated figure is slightly higher 
but is still in the vicinity of one-half of 1 
percent of total car loadings. Because of 
existing restrictions upon production of vari- 
ous types of alcoholic beverages, it is my 
opinion that the above figures are reasonably 
constant and that the current proportion is 
about the same as that above stated. 

No adequate figures are available as to the 
amount of alcoholic beverages transported 
by motor vehicle, but in my judgment it is 
quite small when compared either to rail 
shipments or to total shipments of motor 
carriers. 

From these estimates, it would appear that 
the volume of alcoholic beverage shipments 
is comparatively insignificant. Elimination 
of all such shipments, or their retention, 
would not make or break our wartime trans- 
portation situation. It must be borne in 
mind, in this connection, that the prohibi- 
tions of the bill might lead to a greater pro- 
duction and distribution of beverages of a 
character not prohibited. 


Chairman McNutt, February 19, 1944, 
said in part: 

Reference is made to your letter of January 
18, in which you request an expression of 
my views with respect to H. R. 2082, a bill 
“to reduce absenteeism, conserve manpower, 
and speed production of materials necessary 
for the winning of the war. This measure 
proposes to achieve these ends by making 
unlawful “the manufacture, sale, or trans- 
portation * * * of alcoholic beverages 
containing more than one-half of 1 percent 
by volume of alcohol.” 

Absenteeism and waste of manpower are 
caused by diverse and complex factors, e. g., 
plant conditions, wages, prices, community 
and transportation facilities, personnel prac- 
tices, etc. The War Manpower Commission 
has approached these problems on a plant- 
by-plant basis, and in cooperation with other 
agencies of government has sought to pro- 
vide maximum assistance in correcting their 
causes. Legislation which prohibits the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic beverages will not in my judgment sub- 
stantially affect the most basic and wide- 
spread causes of absenteeism and wasted 
manpower. If the primary purpose of the 
proposed bill is to reduce absenteeism and 
conserve manpower, I would recommend that 
there be substituted for this bill a measure 
which would encompass the diverse causes 
of our manpower problems in this field, 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this report to your committee, 


Discriminating Against Our Neighbors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 23 (legislative day 
of Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article entitled “Discrimi- 
nating Against Our Neighbors,” by Sum- 
ner Welles, published in the Chicago Sun 
of February 23, 1944. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DISCRIMINATING AGAINST OUR NEIGHBORS 


(By Sumner Welles, former Under Secretary 
` of State) 


Recently I received a letter from a corre- 
spondent in Texas telling me of the efforts 
which he and other citizens of his com- 
munity were making to put an end to the 
offensive discriminations being practiced in 
a few localities in the United States, and par- 
ticularly in certain communities of the 
Southwest, against Mexican nationals. 

Like most of us in the United States, my 
correspondent is profoundly interested in the 
healthy growth of inter-American relations, 
and he is convinced that unless this obstacle 
is rapidly eliminated, what he terms a sane 
and firm friendship with the people beyond 
the Rio Grande” cannot be expected to grow. 

The problems involve the unfriendly and 
unfair treatment accorded in some scattered 
regions of this country to Mexicans who have 
come to reside in our Western and South- 
western States. These Mexican citizens have 
for many years been to this country 
to seek profitable employment in order to 
better themselves and the members of their 
family. They have, however, at the same 
time contributed greatly to the development 
of the resources of our Southwest, and dur- 
ing the last 2 years the cooperation shown 
by the Mexican Government in facilitating 
the entry into this country of Mexican 
laborers has been of the utmost assistance 
to our national war effort by relieving labor 
shortages on the farms and in many 
branches of our industria! enterprise. But 
the Mexican Government has insisted that 
Mexican labor in the United States be given 
nondiscriminatory treatment, and has very 
properly made it plain that Mexicans will 
not be aided in going to those States where 
they are not given fair consideration. 

Our own Federal Government, anxious as it 
has been to remove these discriminations, 
which have already resulted in deep resent- 
ment in Mexico, has been powerless to do 
more than bring flagrant cases to the atten- 
tion of State and municipal authorities, be- 
cause of the fact that the discriminations 
practiced can, under our form of government, 
only be corrected by State or municipal law 
and regulation and by the force of public 
opinion. 

Some officials here have thought it expedi- 
ent to refrain from mentioning these ques- 
tions publicly, in the belief that any open 
discussion of them would result in increased 
ill feeling. 

I believe, however, with my Texas corre- 
spondent, that no lasting correction of this 
evil can be brought about until public 
opinion in the United States becomes aroused 
to the dangers inherent in its continuation. 
If the press and the responsible citizens in 
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those States where these discriminations are 
practiced take a hand in the matter, because 
of their own realization of the basic harm 
which the prolongation of this unfair treat- 
ment will work to the relations between the 
peoples of the United States and Mexico, a 
satisfactory solution of these problems will 
soon be found. 

During the last 10 years there have been 
formed in the United States many organiza- 
tions of private citizens created to bring 
about better relations between the peoples of 
the American republics. There is no more 
useful service which they could render at the 
present moment than the enlightenment of 
American public opinion as to the nature of 
the unfair practices of which our Mexican 
neighbors so justly complain, for the purpose 
of bringing about the removal of these 
poisonous discriminations. 

For it is certain that the overwhelming 
majority of people in this country have no 
conception of the type of discrimination 
being practiced against Mexican residents in a 
few localities. 

They do not realize that Mexican children 
are not permitted in some places to attend 
the public schools. They do not realize that 
Mexicans are not tted in certain regions 
to travel in cars set aside for white persons. 
They do not know that in some communities 
they are not permitted entrance into hotels 
or moving-picture theaters. They would be 
amazed to learn that only recently a high 
official of the Mexican Government was re- 
fused service in the restaurant of a leading 
hotel in one of our Southwestern States. 

They would be shocked to hear that the 
proprietors of a public recreation center an- 
nounced that they would not permit the 
entrance of Mexicans or persons of Mexican 
origin, regardless of their state of culture, 
either social or economic. They are probably 
not aware that the slum conditions in which 
many thousands of Mexicans are forced to 
live in some of our Southwestern States are 
solely due to the unwillingness of the au- 
thorities and residents of those communities 
to afford them the same opportunity for bet- 
terment afforded their neighbors of United 
States origin. They do not know of the ex- 
ploitation to which some Mexican laborers 
have been subjected. 

There has been no more constructive chap- 
ter in the history of the foreign policy of 
this country during the last 11 years than 
the establishment during that time upon a 
firm and understanding basis of official re- 
lations between Mexico and the United States. 
Many old and long-rankling controversies 
have been settled to the satisfaction of both 
countries, Other problems, such as the ad- 
justment of the distribution of the waters 
of the Colorado and Rio Grande Rivers, are 
fortunately in a process of equitable solu- 
tion. 

The visit of President Roosevelt to Mexico 
last April and the visit paid by President 
Avila Camacho to this country immediately 
thereafter signalized the commencement of a 
new epoch in Mexican-American understand- 


But no such relationship as that which the 
vast majority of people in both countries 
desire to see built up can long continue if 
unfair, humiliating, and wounding discrim- 
inations are practiced by communities in 
either nation against nationals of the neigh- 
boring country. 

Discriminations of this character inevitably 
cut deep. They create lasting resentments, 
which no eloquent speeches by government 
Officials nor governmental policies, however 
wise, can ever hope to remove. They exist 
only in a few places. They are regarded as 
detestable, and as wholly un-American, by 
every thinking United States citizen. But 
50 long as they continue anywhere in the 
United States they are bound to undermine 
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the foundations which the two Governments 
have laid for those cooperative ties which are 
go greatly to the interest of both countries, 
and they will, in the wider sense, impair 
that inter-American relationship which is 
today more necessary than ever before. Un- 
less these discriminations are obliterated, and 
obliterated soon, the term “good-neighbor 
policy” will lose much of its real meaning. 


The Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I should like to include in the 
Recorp the text of an address delivered 
by the gentleman from Texas, Repre- 
sentative Eucens Wor.ey, over the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System on Febru- 
ary 18, 1944, entitled “The Soldier Vote.” 
In view of our present parliamentary 
difficulties, I think this address by the 
chairman of the House Elections Com- 
mittee is important. It follows: 


Seven men aboard a destroyer in the South- 
west Pacific wrote the House Elections Com- 
mittee a letter the other day. Parts of that 
letter read as follows: “We have been hear- 
ing both pro and con concerning the privi- 
lege of the armed forces to vote, and we find 
that the bill which will give us the privilege of 
voting has so far failed in passage. Let us 
remind you that the Thirteen Original Col- 
onies fought for their independence over 
“Taxation without representation.’ We can- 
not understand how you can call our country 
a democracy, when you take the things away 
that the armed forces are fighting for. We 
are still citizens of the United States of 
America and demand our rights as such.” 

Seven men on a destroyer wrote that let- 
ter. And my desk is piled high with letters 
written in similar vein asking that Congress 
help them have a voice in the forthcoming 
elections. They know that the November 
elections will be the most important to be 
held within their lifetimes. They feel they 
have a stake in the future—if they come 
back. 2 

Why do these fellows ask for the right to 
vote? If they were at home most of them 
would vote. What has happened to deprive 
them of their vote? Did they lose all the 
rights and privileges of a citizen of this coun- 
try when they donned the uniform of our 
citizen Army? Yes; they lost most of them, 
theoretically they still retain their political 
rights but actually the average member of 
the armed forces now has little or no chance 
to make his voice heard in the conduct of 
things back here at home. 

Surely no one intended this undemocratic 
dilemma whereby millions of this Nation’s 
finest citizens have been disfranchised. 
Briefly these are the reasons. 

In times of peace the States have no diffi- 
culty in holding elections. Most States have 
an absentee voting system designed to care 
for a handful of civilians who might be out 
of the State on election day. The State sys- 
tems operated well when Main Street was 
sleepy and peaceful and quiet. But today 


millions of men and women are absent from - 


their home States—and they don't expect to 
be home when election time rolls around 
this year. We have taken the soldier away 
fram his home ballot box. He won't have 


time to bog down in the mass of red tape 
pressed on those who would vote an absentee 
ticket. The old peacetime laws just won't 
meet war-time conditions, 

Let’s take a look at what a soldier must do 
if he wants to follow the average State voting 
procedure, First, he writes to the officials 
of his State for a ballot. Second, instead of 
a ballot he receives an official application 
blank for a ballot. Third, he must fill out 
innumerable spaces and return the applica- 
tion to his State. Fourth, the State officials 
return the ballot to him. And fifth, if the 
soldier has not given up in the meantime, 
he marks the ballot, searches until he finds 
a notary public to acknowledge his signature, 
pays registered mail both ways, and returns 
the ballot to his State, and hopes it will 
arrive in time to be counted. 

Please remember that the average State 
procedure permits absentee voting only 30 
days before the election is held. Now each of 
these 5 steps I've listed is time-consuming, 
and burdens mail facilities which are already 
sagging. We must bear in mind, that at 
least 10,000 soldiers are moved from one spot 
to anotber every single day—therefore this 
particular soldier might be transferred at any 
time from his original point of application, 
and, therefore, the ballot might never reach 
him 


In describing this procedure, I have had in 
mind the soldiers stationed within the con- 
tinental United States. I would like for the 
opponents of the uniform ballot plan to 
please say how in the world a soldier in the 
Solomons, in Italy, in Australia, and 56 
other spots on the globe could ever hope to 
vote under these amazingly involved pro- 
cedures. 

But if the soldier does not meet present 
absentee voting procedures of his home 
State—if he does not have time to look up a 
notary public and if he does not have the 
money to pay for two-way registered mail on 
the ballot and 9 thousand and one other 
things, then he just won't vote. As an 
illustration, one State allows but 7 days in 
which un absentee vote can be cast. Two 
States have constitutional provisions against 
absentee voting. So under present laws the 
average soldier is denied a vote just as effec- 
tively and just as positively as though the 
States and Congress had a law abso- 
lutely prohibiting his participation in the 
elections. J 

What is the answer? Some say Congress 
should take no action whatever. They say, 
leave it to the States. As a Texan myself, 
and a strong believer in States’ rights, I say 
the States don’t have the machinery to meet 
all the problems involved, It is not all their 
fault. I wish they could overcome the tre- 
mendous emergencies that the war has 
brought about. 

But we have been in war for 2 years. Op- 
erating under the present technical and com- 
plicated voting procedures set up by Congress 
and the 48 States, only 28,000 out of nearly 
7,000,000 members of the armed forces voted 
in the 1942 general election. This means 1 
out of every 250. The Army and Navy have 
stated officially they could not carry out the 
present State voting laws to any appreciable 
degree, especially to the men overseas. 

Now what is the best answer—what legal 
and constitutional steps can be taken to 
eliminate these wartime obstacles which have 
thus far disfranchised the soldier? The 
States should change their laws and make it 
easier for the soldier to vote. That is the 
States’ responsibility. The Congress should 
provide every means to expedite transporta- 
tion of the State ballot to soldiers everywhere. 
My bill does this. It provides free air-mail 
postage and the closest possible cooperation 
with the States. However, where the States 
fail to amend their laws and where war 
conditions prevent the soldiers from voting a 
State ticket then my plan provides for a uni- 
form Federal ballot. This is the only effec- 
tive solution months of work have produced. 
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The Army and Navy have said this plan will 
work. The uniform ballot is printed by the 
Federal Government, distributed and col- 
lected by the Army and Navy. Upon the bal- 
lot the soldier may vote for President, Vice 
President, United States Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. This is the best kind 
of a ballot Congress can provide. The ballot 
is placed in the hands of the soldier wherever 
he might be, which at once relieves him of 
the burdensome red tape and time-consum- 
ing delays which prevail today. 

The Army and Navy see that it is returned 
to the election officials of the soldier's home 
State in plenty of time to be counted. Thus, 
it is seen that the Federal Government is 
simply cooperating with the States in getting 
ballots to the men in the field and getting 
the ballots back to the States. 

The Federal Government acts only as an 
agent. It provides the means; the States do 
the canvassing and counting. The ballots are 
returned to the man’s own neighbors right 
in his home voting precinct. And his friends 
and neighbors are the ones who will say 
whether, in accordance with State law, his 
vote will be counted. In this way the sol- 
dier’s voice in his Government is protected, 
yet the sovereignty of the States is not in- 
vaded. 

Some say the soldier is more interested in 
voting for local officials back home than he 
is in voting for national officers. Id much 
prefer he have the opportunity to vote for 
all officials, but while that might be true in 
peacetime let’s take a look at what the Fed- 
eral officials elected this coming November 
will do. They will write the peace. Will 
that peace be the kind to prevent another 
war 20 years from now? Will it Keep faith 
with the soldiers of today? Will it keep faith 
with the sons and daughters whom many of 
our soldiers have never seen and sons and 
daughters whom so many of them may never 
live to see again? But that is only the be- 
ginning. The Federal officials elected this 
time will also determine what kind of treat- 
ment the wounded veteran will receive when 
he comes home from the wars. They will 
determine in large measure whether we will 
have bread lines or prosperity. They will 
say whether the veteran will return to & 
good job or to a tin cup on the street corner. 
Can any of us forget the bread lines and 
soup kitchens after the last war? Maybe 
the average soldier is not interested in vot- 
ing for or against men who will determine 
these policies. I say maybe they’re not, but 
my mail from soldiers all over the world 
states positively that they are interested, 
And let's don’t kid ourselves that the sol- 
diers don’t know what’s going on back here 
at home. They want to pass judgment on 
the President, the Senators, and Congressmen 
who have been charged with the duty of 
sending them guns, bullets, ships, and tanks 
and planes and medicine and the other 
things to keep them alive. They want to 
pass judgment on those responsible for strikes 
and stoppages and disputes which kept them 
from having weapons upon which their very 
lives depended. They want to say whether 
they approve of some of the politics that is 
being played back here at home. And I ask 
you—as one American to another—who in all 
this world is better qualified or has a better 
right to pass judgment on these questions? 

Our fighting men have forgotten politics— 
they are united shoulder to shoulder but a 
a lot of otherwise well-intentioned men back 
here at home are still playing politics. We 
have taken the soldier away from the ballot 
box and it is our solemn duty to take the 
ballot box to him. For what candidate he 
might express his preference should not be 
anyone’s concern. The soldier is fighting for 
a cause much greater and much bigger than 
anyone of us—much bigger than the political 
success or failure of any individual or any 
party—his cause is the bigness that comes 
with freedom—and the freedom that comes 
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with democracy and the right to a voice in 
that democracy. 

Yes; seven men on a destroyer—and sev- 
eral million more on bloody battlefields all 
over the world—are wondering whether their 
voices will be heard or whether they will be 
choked back into their throats by the failure 
of their elected officials to rise to the level 
upon which our soldiers live and stand ready 
to die, 


Social Security Taxes 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK B. KEEFE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent's message of February 22, accom- 
panying his veto of H. R. 3687, includes 
this statement: 

As a tax bill, therefore, I am compelled to 
decide that it is wholly ineffective toward that 
end. More specifically, the bill purports to 
provide $2,100,000 in new revenues. At the 
same time it cancels out automatic increases 
in the social security tax which would yield 
$1,100,000. 


The President further states: 

These automatic increases are required to 
meet the claims that are being built up 
against the social security fund. Such a 
postponement does not seem wise. 


The Social Security Act is embodied in 
chapter 7 of title 42 of the United States 
Code. Among other provisions of the 
Social Security Act, subchapter 2 pro- 
vides for Federal old-age and survivors’ 
insurance benefits and subchapter 9 pro- 
vides for unemployment compensation. 
Section 1001 of subchapter 8 of chapter 7 
is titled “Income Tax on Employees” 
and provides: 

In addition to other taxes, there shall be 
levied, collected, and paid upon the income 
of every individual a tax equal to the follow- 
ing percentages of wages (as defined in sec. 
1011 of this title) received by him after 
December 31, 1936, with respect to employ- 
ment (as defined in sec, 1011 of this title) 
after such date: 

(3) With respect to employment during 
the calendar years of 1943, 1944, and 1945 
the rate shall be 2 percent. 


Section 1004 of subchapter 8 of chapter 
7 is entitled “Excise Tax on Employers.” 
This section provides: 

In addition to other taxes, every employer 
shall pay an excise tax with respect to having 
individuals in his employ equal to the fol- 
lowing percentages of the wages (as defined 
in sec. 1011 of this title) paid by him after 
December 31, 1936, with respect to the em- 
ployment (as defined in sec. 1011 of this title) 
after such date. 


Subsection (3) provides: 

With respect to employment during the 
calendar years 1948, 1944, and 1945, the rate 
shall be 2 percent. 


Thus it will be observed that the exist- 
ing rates of income tax on employees and 
excise tax on employers will automati- 
cally be raised from the presently frozen 
rate of 1 percent to 2 percent. This em- 
ployee’s income tax applies to the earn- 


ings of every worker in the country re- 
gardless of the amount earned. It is de- 
ducted from his pay. He cannot pass 
it on to someone else. The employer's 
exise tax is no doubt added in the costs 
of consumer’s goods. It will be observed 
that such income taxes on employees and 
excise taxes on employers are collected 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue un- 
der the direction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and are paid into the Treasury 
of the United States as internal revenue 
collection. 

Section 401 of subchapter 2 of chapter 
7 of title 42 of the United States Code 
provides for the creation of a Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund. This law appropriates out of any 
moneys of the Treasury each year 100 
percent of the taxes—including interest, 
penalties, and additions to the taxes— 
received by the Treasury. The law pro- 
vides that the managing trustee of the 
trust fund may invest only in interest- 
bearing obligations of the United States 
or in obligations guaranteed as to both 
principal and interest by the United 
States. These obligations may be orig- 
inal issues of the Treasury at par or 
may be acquired by purchase of out- 
standing obligations at the market prices, 
Thus it will be seen that as to the in- 
come taxes levied upon employees and 
excise taxes levied upon employers, while 
these moneys are paid into the general 
funds of the Treasury, they are immedi- 
ately appropriated to the trust fund. In 
actual practice, I believe it can be said 
that the money is spent each day as it 
comes into the Treasury and the trust 
fund is reimbursed by the delivery to it 
of direct Government obligations. 

How it can be said, therefore, that such 
taxes would swell the tax revenues of the 
Treasury, is beyond comprehension? It 
is true that the Government has the daily 
use of this money and does actually spend 
it for the ordinary expenses of govern- 
ment each day, but under the continuing 
appropriation heretofore referred to, 
every dollar that is collected by the 
Treasury is already earmarked for the 
benefit of the Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance trust fund. The Treas- 
ury uses the money and then substitutes 
bonds in the trust fund. These bonds 
must ultimately be paid with interest, 
The principal and interest can be raised 
only through taxes. Thus many of those 
who have been taxed to create the fund 
will have to be taxed again in order to 
collect under the law. 

The other trust fund handles the tax 
collected to provide for the payment un- 
der State laws of unemployment com- 


. pensation. This law, found in subchap- 


ter 9 of chapter 7 of title 42 is entitled 
“Tax on Employers of Eight or More” and 
provides a flat rate of 3 percent after 
December 31, 1937. This is a tax paid 
entirely by the employer. Subsection 
1104 of subchapter 9 provides for the es- 
tablishment of an unemployment trust 
fund. These funds are received by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and in effect 
what happens is that they are treated in 
the daily treasury statement as daily re- 
ceipts in the general fund of the Treas- 
ury. They are disbursed in the same 
manner that other general funds are dis- 
bursed. The Secretary of the Treasury, 
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however, must keep an account of the 
money received by virtue of the 3 percent 
tax and reimburse the trust fund by plac- 
ing therein Government interest-bearing 
obligations equal to the amount used by 
the Government out of the general funds 
of the Treasury. 

In view of these two provisions requir- 
ing the Treasury to account for the ex- 
penditure of taxes collected for both un- 
employment compensation and old-age 
and survivors’ insurance, it is exceed- 
ingly strange that the President of the 
United States would attempt to fool the 
people of this country into the belief that 
such taxes are to be considered as 
revenue of the Government. Every 
dollar of these taxes will have to be re- 
paid at some time. General taxes will 
ultimately have to be levied to provide 
for the payment of the interest on the 
bonds held by the trustees of these two 
funds as well as to provide the funds 
with which to make payments to the 
beneficiaries of these trust funds ar pro- 
vided by law. Icannot conceive by what 
stretch of the imagination the President 
speaks of social security taxes as gen- 
eral revenue. To me, this is just an- 
other illustration of the loose thinking 
of the President and his advisers when 
dealing with the subject of Federal 
finance, He seems to be concerned about 
the loss of revenue from increased social 
security taxes, although he must know 
that they are not in any real sense 
revenue for general Treasury purposes. 
He does not seem to be concerned with 
the fact that money taken from the so- 
cial security taxes and spent must be 
replaced by issuing more and more Gov- 
ernment bonds. These mounting issues 
of bonds do not seem to concern him, 
This is perhaps due to his announced 
philosophy that we need not worry about 
it because we owe it to ourselves. 

I cannot allow this portion of his veto 
message to go unchallenged. 


Political Reform in Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 23 (legislative day 
of Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Are We Going To Reject the 
Bill?” from the February 18, 1944, issue 
of El Mundo, a newspaper published at 
San Juan, P. R. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ARE WE GOING TO REJECT THE BILL? 
(Translation made in the office of Senator 

Cuavez of editorial which appeared in the 

Daily El Mundo of February 18, 1944, pub- 

lished at San Juan, P. R.) 


Puerto Rico should afford a welcome which 
its importance merits to the news that the 
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Senate of the United States approved by 
unanimous vote the bill for the political re- 
form of the island as drafted by the Chavez 
subcommittee. 

The single fact that the approval was unan- 
imous at a time when the situation of the 
island was focused in so many different ways 
in the Congress credits the Chavez subcom- 
mittee with an achievement that cannot be 
minimized, 

The island is fully aware of the manner in 
which the Standing Delegation of the Legis- 
lative Assembly on the Political Status? ex- 
pressed itself concerning the bill. The dele- 
gation, as we reported in due time, has reaf- 
firmed its decision to support the bill, pro- 
vided the congressional veto is eliminated and 
also the provisions which deny the Governor 
the power to appoint the justices of the Su- 
preme Court and deprive the legislative as- 
sembly of the power to tax reexportation of 
goods and merchandise. It vigorously sup- 
ports those amendments which eliminate the 
office of Commissioner General and provides 
that the office of attorney general be an elec- 
tive one, The resolution of the delegation 
has been accompanied by protests on the part 
of various political leaders who are opposed 
to the amendments made to the original bill. 

The Chavez subcommittee has not been 
able to hide the fact that, in the face of 
protests issuing from the island, it feels itself 
in the position of a friendly agency which 
after doing everything within its power con- 
siders itself unjustly misunderstood. The 
subcommittee, by means of various state- 
ments, has not left any doubts that it saw 
itself obliged to favor a compromise measure, 
adjusted to the atmosphere which prevails 
in the Congress, in order to submit to the two 
Houses of Congress a bill which, far from 
being a simple academic effort, without any 
possibilities, is, on the contrary, an effective 
and possible undertaking capable of assur- 
ing to the island the greatest political re- 
form which the present Congress might be 
disposed to approve. 

Precisely, in his recent message to the 
Puerto Rican Legislature, Governor Tugwell, 
after making an elegant, generous, and com- 
prehensive picture of our political problem, 
pleading at the same time that this problem 
be solved in harmony with those democratic 
practices which Puerto Rico aspires to enjoy 
in their fullness, refers to the work of the 
Chavez subcommittee as follows: * 

“As to the problem of status, your views 
will dcubtless be of value in congressional 
deliberations. And it is to be remembered 
when you are formulating these that legisla- 
tion after all is in preliminary stages and 
that ill-will is not to be imputed to those who 
differ from us honestly and without special 
interests to be served. If you dissent from 
the findings of Senator CHavez and his col- 
leagues, recall that when they were among 
us we found them to be disinterested friends; 
they are still that.” 

These words of Governor Tugwell are just 
and becoming, because the members of the 
Chavez committee were our good friends in 
the past and continue to be so, as pointed 
out so truly by the Chief Executive. It would 
be absurd for Puerto Rico, so misunderstood 
and so neglected by the Congress across the 
years, not to know how to retain the few 
friends which we have in the Federal Con- 
gress, An elemental sense of gratitude and 
even of natural selfishness and convenience 
should impel us to keep them as such. 

Our position in this matter of the amend- 
ments, which we have always considered of 


8. 1407, approved Feb. 15, 1944. 

The Legislature of Puerto Rico in its last 
session passed a resolution creating a dele- 
gation, composed of 18 members of both 
houses to demand from Congress the solution 
of the political status of the island. 
5 message, delivered February 14, 

4. 


vital importance to the island, is clear and 
conclusive. 

Not only do we aspire to the amendments 
proposed by the President’s Committee, those 
proposed by the Chavez subcommittee, or 
the combination of both, with the elimina- 
tion of the restrictive feature which they 
have, but we say, in all frankness, that we 
aspire to much more than that. However, 
our aspirations, as Puerto Ricans, cannot 
blind us to the extent of ignoring the hard 
and imperative realities which surround 
us, and through which it is necessary for us 
to work our destiny, forging it by dint of 
effort and sacrifice. 

The members of the Chavez subcommittee, 
in whose council the bill originated, had to 
renounce many of their aspirations, painful 
as it was, in order to temper themselves to 
the measures of the administration, so that 
the latter would support the claims to 
liberalize the regime as far as it considered 
them convenient and advisable. The mem- 
bers of the Chavez subcommittee, whose 
friendship we cannot doubt for a single 
moment, had in their turn to forego many 
of their views regarding Puerto Rico in 
order to submit a bill which, besides draw- 
ing as far away as possible from our colonial 
status, would have possible and certain 
probabilities of passing in both Houses of 
Congress, Let us not forget the fact that 
one of the Houses of Congress has not yet 
even considered the bill. 

The sacrifice of will which was made by 
both the Puerto Rican members of the 
President’s committee and by our friends 
in the Chavez subcommittee follows the 
same realistic and positive trajectory which 
we are advising, a trajectory which is in- 
spired by the lessons we learned in the course 


, of our history, taught us by the beloved 


leadership of the illustrious “Son of the 
Baranquitas” 4 through struggles and sacri- 
fice under Spanish sovereignty and under 
the sovereignty of the United States. 

Our stand follows in the glorious steps of 
Munoz Rivera, that unforgettable master who, 
though aspiring to the maximum recovery of 
rights for Puerto Rico, accepted as a com- 
promise our present organic act in spite of the 
fact that it did not satisfy nor meet his un- 
compromising ideals. These were the ways 
of Munoz Rivera, as a Puerto Rican, who, 
when reality stared him in the face had to 
choose between absolute negation or posi- 
tive remedial measures. Munoz Rivera com- 
promised and his name is immortal in the 
heart of Puerto Rico. 

Are we going to reject the bill, or are we 
going to compromise in the midst of the 
undeniable realities of the day so as to gain 
as much as possible in the path of our 
solution? 


4 Local historical reference to Luis Munoz 
Rivera, political leader, who in 1917 was Resi- 
dent Commissioner in Washington. At that 
time he introduced a bill for autonomy of 
Puerto Rico. Three other bills were pending 
at the same time; the Jones bill and the 
Shaffroth bill were combined and passed 
Congress as the Jones-Shaffroth Act of 1917. 


Do We Need a National Service Law Now? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. DEWEY SHORT 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
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the Recorp, I include the following 
radio program of the American Forum 
of the Air, Tuesday, February 1, 1944: 


Chairman Granix. Congress is again 
wrestling with the national-service bill. 

A year ago this legislation was introduced 
as a means of alleviating the critical man- 
power shortage on the home front. How- 
ever, it was not brought to a vote in Congress, 

Last month the President, in his annual 
message, urged Congress to enact national- 
service legislation, to help speed up the win- 
ning of the war. So the bill is being con- 
sidered anew in the Capitol. 

Unions are as determined as ever, in their 
opposition to this bill, which it regards as an 
unconstitutional draft of labor. It has been 
called an antistrike bill, but critics insist 
that it would not reduce strikes. 

Meanwhile the manpower situation, while 
perhaps not as acute as a year ago, remains 
serious. 

Women have not volunteered for the armed 
services, or for war work to the extent ex- 
pected, and this bill is proposed as one solu- 
tion. 

“Do we need a national-service law now?” 
To answer this question, the American Forum 
of the Air this evening has invited the na- 
tional commander of the American Legion, 
Warren H. Atherton; Representative Dewey 
Short, Republican, of Missouri; the chairman 
of the women’s committee for the national- 
service bill, Ernesta Barlow; and Robert J. 
Watt, international representative of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Eech has a brief prepared statement. 
Then all will join in an extemporaneous 
round-table discussion of “Do we need a 
national-service law now?” 

First, then, the national commander of 
the American Legion, Mr. Warren Atherton. 


ADDRESS BY WARREN ATHERTON 


The American Legion has long advocated 
the enactment of a national service law as 
a necessary element in the total mobiliza- 
tion of the Nation’s resources in support of 
our soldiers and sailors. The reasons are self- 
evident from the following statement of the 
principle underlying national service; 

In time of war the civilian on the home 
front has the same duty to serve the Nation 
in the capacity for which he is best fitted 
as the soldier, the sailor, and the marine. 
No right-thinking American can possibly 
question the rightness or fairness of this 
principle. A national service law would 
merely provide the mechanism by which this 
principle could be carried out most effec- 
tively and fairly, and through which men 
and women could be guided in an orderly 
fashion to the jobs where the country needs 
them most. This is the democratic way of 
meeting the problems of human mobiliza- 
tion which total war presents. In a democ- 
racy we ought not have a double standard of 
duty—one standard for the soldier and an- 
other for the civilian, because it is of the 
essence of democracy that all citizens shall 
have equal obligations as well as equal rights. 
The present system places an unfair share of 
these obligations on the men of the armed 
forces, 

Today, more than ever before, we need an 
affirmation of that duty. We are on the eve 
of the greatest test of arms that this Nation 
has ever undergone—the storming of fortress 
Europe—and after that, the reduction of the 
sprawling Empire of Japan. Our troops 
poised for action require the total support 
of every one of us. They have the right to 
know that the Nation is mobilized behind 
them and to expect that every weapon they 
need will be there in the crisis. We may no 
longer doubt our ultimate victory, but we 
should never forget that the cost of this 
victory in blood and pain will be very high. 
We must do everything possible to reduce 
that cost. If we neglect anything which 
might increase the chances of any soldier 
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and sailor to come home again—alive and 
whole—the effects of that failure will be with 
us for a generation to come. 

Passage of a national service act will in- 
crease that soldier’s or sailor's chances. 

In the first place, it demonstrates to him 
that the entire Nation is behind him. This 
will help him to fight, and it will bring him 
home without any bitter feeling of having 
been let down. 

Second, it will give the lie to the Axis 
Nations who say we are collapsing from within 
and using such propaganda to bolster the 
morale of their own people and those of their 
faltering satellites. 

Third, it will assist in curing manpower 
shortages which are today seriously affecting 
the production of weapons which our soldiers 
need now, and which threaten to interfere 
far more seriously in the months to come, 

Before summer the armed forces must with- 
draw another million men from the civilian 
work force and others must take their places. 
How can this be done? The present methods 
are not succeeding in solving the lesser 
though very serious, shortages of the pres- 
ent—on the railroads, in the foundries and 
forge shops, throughout the ball-bearing in- 
dustry, on the construction of aviation-gaso- 
line plants, and in a host of other important 
industries and plants. 

Unless these manpower and production 
shortages are remedied now—not sometime 
in the future—the soldiers and sailors will 
lack some of the items which they critically 
need, 

These shortages cannot be remedied in time 
without a national-service law. 

Under such a law men and women could 
be guided to these critical vacancies and our 
fighters assured of the things they want in 
time: 

Chairman GRANIK. Thank you, Mr. Ather- 
ton. Now, Congressman Dewey SHORT, Re- 
publican, of Missouri. Congressman SHORT. 


ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE DEWEY SHORT 


Mr, Granik and fellow Americans, no pan- 
cake is so flat that it does not have two sides, 
There are two sides to this controversial issue, 
All true Americans do not want to see ex- 
cessive profits made in this war, or any gains 
advanced on blocd money. All our citizens 
should sacrifice equally in time of war, but 
that ‘cannot and will never be. 

The President of the United States has 
asked for a national service law. He has 
waited a long time to do it—perhaps because 
there is an election in November this year. 
The Congress of the United States has passed 
many laws giving the Chief Executive power 
over the lives of our citizens. He will not 
even enforce the Smith-Connally Antistrike 
Act, which was passed over his veto. What 
the country needs is not more legislation but 
some efficient, courageous, and honest ad- 
ministration. If strikes should be called off, 
the President can call them off. Simply be- 
cause he has not done it, he now comes forth 
with an extreme and absurd proposition to 
conscript all Americans. The remedy he of- 
fers is much worse than the disease. No one 
should ignore or condone strikes but this is 
the last step toward a totalitarian govern- 
ment. Personally, I do not want to raise up 
a Hitler here to get rid of one abroad, and 
yet if the bill proposed by the President were 
enacted into law it would reduce our farmers, 
laborers, and all other citizens of our coun- 
try to a state of serfdom. It will destroy the 
very thing we are fighting for. It invades the 
home and disrupts our long-established life. 

If we were in imminent peril of invasion 
there might be some excuse for this law, as 
when Britain passed it. It perhaps would 
have been passed by Congress after Pearl 
Harbor, But now that the enemy is on re- 
treat in all theaters and when we are not 
threatened by immediate invasion there is 
absolutely no excuse for it. The American 
people still want their fathers, mothers, 


brothers, sisters, and wives to control what 
they shall do. We do not want their daily 
lives regulated by bureaucrats in Washing- 
ton. Already we have too much regimenta- 
tion. But, pass this law and we will have 
what Hitler has—a Prussianized state. We 
cannot and will not accept it. 

As a member of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, I have visited many of our plants and 
cantonments. I know that the battle of pro- 
duction has been won. Thousands of work- 
ers and soldiers are now being laid off. There 
is absolutely no necessity for the enactment 
of such drastic legislation as this. I do not 
believe the President wants it. In his mes- 
sage he presented it with many qualifications 
and with many political implications—be- 
cause in his own heart he knows we do not 
need it. 

What is the President trying to do? Pass 
the buck! With all his powers and authori- 
ties under existing laws he wants to place 
Congress behind the “eight-ball”—to cover up 
his failures of administration. 

I deliberately charge that the President's 
recommendation for the passage of this legis- 
lation was insincere, deceptive, hypocritical, 
and dishonest. And he well knows that if 
Congress fails to pass it, he can then say 
to the public that he would end these strikes 
but Congress will not give him the power. 


He already has the power. No one can deny 
it 


Mr. Roosevelt, all these delays, stoppages, 
shortages, and strikes are your baby and you 
will have to tend it. Don’t try to shuffle the 
blame on the Members of Congress, but be 
an American and a man, and admit that you 
have miserably failed after all your coddling 
of the Communists. We shall pour the oil 
where the squeak is, and the squeak is in the 
White House. 

Chairman GRANIK. Thank you, Congress- 
man SHORT. Next, Ernesta Barlow, chair- 
man of the Women's Committee for the Na- 
tional Service Bill. Mrs, Barlow. 

ADDRESS BY ERNESTA BARLOW 

ing purely as a woman and a private 
individual on the proposed national war serv- 
ice bill, here are my credo and some of my 
reasons for supporting this measure unre- 
servedly. 

It is not that this country is short of man 
or woman power. It is short in certain widely 
scattered vital industries. Labor is not where 
it is most needed, and there is no legislative 
machinery for allocating workers to labor 
shortage areas, or even for finding the avail- 
able unemployed workers now in those areas. 
Under the volunteer system workers do not go 
where someone else wants, they go where they 
want. Civilian workers are not sufficiently 
mobile. While there have been cut-backs in 
some industries there have been and will be 
increases in others to take up the slack. 

Our naval program is being stepped up one- 
third in 1944. General Arnold has asked for 
& still greater Air Force. We were 10,000 
planes behind schedule last year. The labor 
turn-over in many aircraft industries has 
been 100 percent. Between July and Novem- 
ber 1,500,000 women quit working in essential 
jobs. There is now no way to get them back. 
I I do not believe it is too late to pass this 
bill. If it were it is hardly credible that 
the Army, the Navy, the Maritime Commis- 
sion, and the Commander in Chief would ask 
that it be passed now. 

In transportation alone 137,000 women will 
be needed in 1944. Workers cannot get to 
their jobs if our transportation systems do 
not function. Our civil service is short hun- 
dreds of women, hospitals are short. 

I maintain that women are completely un- 
political-minded in regards a national war 
service act. Election-year arguments do not 
hold water with us for one moment. Nor do 
we believe this war is almost won. Labor asks 
that many other things perhaps 
very necessary and right things, be done be- 
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fore we mobilize civilians for work. Our 
argument is that Hitler and the Japs will not 
wait while we impose conditions. The ag- 
gressors are the only ones who enter a war 
at their convenience. We have to jump in 
and get ready afterward. Why should 
America, alone among her allies, refuse to 
pass a law which equally distributes our war- 
time obligations? Democratic peoples do not 
like regimentation. But by what process of 
reasoning does civilian egotism place its per- 
sonal liberties and privileges above those of 
the man on the firing line? If he must go, 
perhaps to die, our very safety puts upon us 
& clear direction. To back him up fully here 
at home. Not part way. 

Chairman Granrs. Thank you, Mrs. Barlow. 
And now, Robert J. Watt, international rep- 
resentative of the American Federation of 
Labor. Mr. Watt. 


ADDRESS BY ROBERT J. WATT 


“Do we need a national service law?” 

There is an old story that it is unwise to 
swap horses in midstream. I think that story 
applies to the suggestion that we enact a 
national service law. 

Tò make any drastic change now involves 
the risk that we might miss our footing and 
tumble into a raging river of political con- 
fusion in which tens of thousands of addi- 
tional Government employees would be en- 
gaged in filling out forms to help win the war. 

If a law is enacted to compel civilian work- 
ers to serve private corporations engaged in 
business for profit, would it not be necessary 
for the Government to take over the plants 
and factories so that workers would serve 
their Government rather than private cor- 
porations? 

The real question boils down to our de- 
eiding whether our present production is 
meeting demands, if it is likely to be able to 
meet future needs, and if the enactment of 
a national service law will bring victory 
sooner, 

To the best of my knowledge every major 
production objective is being accomplished. 
In fact, we have exceeded our needs in 
aluminum, steel, machine guns, tanks, and 
scores of lesser items. 

Right now large numbers of workers are un- 
employed because they have completed their 
production jobs ahead of time. American 
workers and management have achieved 
what seemed impossible. 

There is a scarcity of labor in some places 
and an overabundance in others because of 
poor planning or planning for profit. As a 
result, a national-service law would force 
mass migrations to suit the convenience of 
and cover up the mistakes of those who have 
failed to plan and whose ability to confuse 
cannot be questioned. 

Would it not be advisable to consider using 
the idle factories now shut down and the 
idle workers and bring the jobs to the places 
where factories, labor, and community 
facilities exist rather than force any mass 
migrations into already overcrowded areas. 
You know, some State laws make it a 
criminal offense to sign up labor for outside 
jobs. 

We will agree that the country is not mak- 
ing the best use of its available manpower. 
I hope we will agree that it is a problem of 
such importance that it justifies us asking 
for the facts as to the best method of making 
full use of our manpower. 

This problem is not one which should be 
made a political football. I submit that the 
Congress should appoint a commission of 
representatives of the two Houses of Con- 
gress, industry, labor, and the public to find 
the facts and report to Congress within a 
period of 30 days. 

The War Manpower Commission and the 
War Production Board have the specific re- 
sponsibility for the supply of men and ma= 
terial. They have not requested a national 
service law. In the absence of any evidence 
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that such a law would enable us to improve 
the magnificent production achieved under 
democratic methods, let’s get the facts be- 


fore we accept the dogma of those we fight - 


against, 

Chairman Granrk. Thank you, Mr. Watt. 

The American Forum of the Air continues 
with its round-table discussion Do We Need a 
National Service Law Now? 

Mr. Atherton, would this national service 
bill or any other law, for that matter, stop 
strikes? 

Mr, ATHERTON. In my opinion, it would 
stop strikes, because a national service law 
would enlist men in the army of industry, 
Just as men are now enlisted in the Army 
which fights at the front. I presume that 
those men enlisted in an army of industry 
would show the same loyalty and the same 
obedience to law that soldiers and sailors 
show when they obey the command of the 
Commander in Chief of this Nation in time 
of way. 

Mr. Watt. Has it been our experience, Mr. 
Atherton, that a law did stop strikes in other 
nations which were free nations? 

Mr. ATHERTON. The answer to that, Mr. 
Watt, is that it has apparently bettered con- 
ditions, because through 4 long years of war, 
England, a very democratic nation, has re- 
tained that law. ‘Australia, under a labor 
government, has retained that law. New 
Zealand, the most democratic—I say socialis- 
tic—government among republics, has re- 
tained the law throughout the war. 

Mr, Warr, I assume you read, did you not, 
Mr. Atherton, the article by James B. Reston 
in the New York Times of January 28, 1944? 
I will read the first paragraph: 

“Thero were more strikes in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland in 1943 than in any 
other year in this century, a survey disclosed 
today.” 

Mr. ATHERTON. My reply to you is that there 
were more man-hours of work in those 
countries than ever before in their history, 
in 1943. 

Representative SHORT. As I stated in my 
opening remarks, if we were in grave danger 
of imminent invasions, perhaps we would 
pass the law in this country. England 
passed the law when only the channel stood 
between the British people and the Nazi 
hordes. However, since they passed that law, 
strikes have returned each year. Mr. Watt 
is just back after a 3 weeks’ stay there and 
he will tell you that Ernest Bevin himself, the 
Minister of Labor, said they don't try to en- 
force the law because they can’t enforce it 
today. 

It is true that while we have had too many 
unexcusable strikes, which I deplore every 
bit as much as I do sin, I know that free- 
men will do both. 

Mr, ATHERTON. Did you not say that we 
would have passed the law after Pearl Har- 
bor, had it been presented? 

Representative SHORT, I think it would be 
bad to pass it at any time. We have never 
had to have it in any other war, and I do not 
think there is any necessity for it in this 
war. Least of all do we need it today. I 
think the mailed fist has always lost, but the 
‘free mind and the loyal heart have always 
won. 

Mrs. Bartow. We seem to be treating this 
Jaw as an antistrike law. There is no anti- 
strike clause in it. 

I want to go back to Mr. Watt’s speech and 
take up one clause of it. I should like to de- 
bate it with him, clause by clause, but it 
does not happen to be our debate, so we can- 
not do that. 

Mr. Warr. We might do that. 

Mrs. Bartow. Let's do it some day. You 
spoke of the objection of labor to civilian 
workers being compelled to work for private 
corporations engaged in business for profit. 
If labor balks at the direction of workers to 


private industry, would it be willing to forego 
the wages and hours it is able to have under 
the profit system and to forego the 48- or 
40-hour week, and take the $50 a month and 
the 15-, 20-, or even 24-hour day of the man 
in the armed services? 

Mr. Warr. There are literally tens of thou- 
sands of our workers in this country who 
would be simply tickled with $50 a month, 
plus housing, plus clothing, medical care, in- 
surance, and allowances for dependents. In 
fact, Mrs. Barlow, there are today actually 
hundreds of thousands of workers who are 
getting $8 and $10 a week and who would ac- 
tually be getting a real wage increase on even 
the $50 a month, without the food, the hous- 
ing, the clothing, medical care, insurance, 
and allowances for dependents. 

Mrs. Bartow. This is not a law for social 
reform, ‘There are a great many social re- 
forms which are needed, but social reform is 
not the purpose of this law. You merely ob- 
jected to being directed to work for corpora- 
tions under the profit system. Now, I cannot 
quite see why unions object so strongly to 
this bill. After all, in essence this bill is for 
labor registration and assignment under a 
central controlling body. What are the 
unions themselves but that, really? Aren't 
they asking for a monopoly of direction—the 
unions? This bill provides for the direction 
of workers to employment for the good of the 
whole Nation instead of for one industry. 

Mr. Warr. I would merely like to ask this: 
Would you also agree, Mrs. Barlow, that the 
Government would take over each plant in 
which civilian workers were compelled to 
work, and would the Government also be re- 
quired to restrict salaries of management and 
the profit of management? In other words, 
when you and Mr. Atherton talk about equal 
sacrifice, you don’t mean that, do you? You 
don’t mean, for instance, $50 a month for 
all. You mean $50 a month for labor. But 
do you mean $50 a month for the people who 
are getting $100,000 and $150,000 a year? 

Mrs, Bartow. Certainly I do; yes, yes. 

Mr. ATHERTON. If there are hundreds of 
thousands of people getting only $8 and $10 
a week, why would they not accept employ- 
ment that is not only offered but in which 
there is a serious effort being made to get 
employees in the airplane factories of Cali- 
fornia, the shipyards of San Francisco and 
Seattle, and the plane factories of Seattle? 

Mr. Warr. I have no record whatsoever of 
any manpower shortages except in the in- 
stances reported to us by the War Manpower 
Commission. We have no other source of 
information. The most recent report indi- 
cated that those shortages were steadily de- 
creasing. The question that you ask involves 
long periods of training, and I assume that 
the people in the area from which you come, 
where planes are manufactured, are training 
today to the extent that their facilities will 
allow them, 

Mrs, BarLow. You say you have no au- 
thority, that there is no authority for saying 
that labor shortages exist. I have a report 
from people who are running the war—the 
War Department, after all, is supposed to 
be doing some of the running of the war, 
They say there are 67 labor shortage areas. 
Now, aircraft is to be stepped up to 71 per- 
cent of the dollar increase in 1944. There 
will be shortages. You said there is excess 
labor, that there were a lot of people out of 
work. A great deal of that unemployment is 
merely in the shifting of labor at the mo- 
ment, 

Representative SHORT. You speak of man- 
power shortages and manpower production, 
It is true that in the airplane industry, which 
is the only one great industry connected with 
the war effort where we do have these serious 
shortages, we have had shortages because we 
will never produce as much as we would like 
to produce. But I want to say that in spite 
of all the strikes and stoppages the most 
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amazing thing to me has been the output 
in production of America in this war. The 
completeness and rapidity with which we 
converted from peacetime to wartime manu- 
facture is amazing. 

Mrs. Bartow. I do not deny that. 

Representative SRonr. It's the marvel of 
the age. I have been recently to the Alcoa 
plant in Tennessee, and they are laying off 
thousands of men there. They have closed 
the plant, partly, at East St. Louis, and the 
great ordnance plant at Weldon Springs, Mo., 
one at Williamsport, Pa., and another at 
Pittsburgh. Literally thousands of workers in 
aluminum, steel, copper, and machine tools 
have caught up with and even exceeded their 
production goals. We have no labor shortage, 
and we have unemployed in certain regions. 

Mr. ATHERTON, Why don’t the employees go 
to the places where they are needed? 

Representative SHORT. Labor will find its 
own level if left alone. They will go where 
they are paid these high wages. 

Mr. ATHERTON. In the meantime men are 
dying every day waiting for the planes that 
are needed. 

Mr, Warr. You imply, Mr. Atherton, that 
there are millions of men who are not work- 
ing at all, who are loafing around. Is there 
any record to indicate that? 

Mr. ATHERTON. I have only the Congress- 
man’s word for it, Iam presuming I can take 
his word. 

Mrs. Bartow. I don’t agree at all with Mr. 
Atherton that there are millions of men lying 
around doing nothing. 

Mr. Warr. Do you agree that in the cases 
the Congressman just talked about, in the 
aluminum field, for instance, not many 
months ago there were great shortages of men 
and today there is a great surplus? 

Mr. ATHERTON. Why don't they move? 

Mrs. Bartow. We have no way to move 
them, 

Mr. Warr. Is it your and Mr. Atherton’s 
opinion that you can move a worker out of 
an aluminum pot line into making planes 
without any transition and training period? 

Mrs. BARLOW. There may be training neces- 
sary. 

Mr. ATHERTON. The sooner the man enters 
training the sooner he will be prepared, and 
the courses I saw in operation in Los An- 
geles took from 3 to 6 weeks for a man to be 
prepared to go into a factory. 

Mrs. Bartow. A great many of these courses 
are short. 

Mr. Warr. I come back to the original point, 
and I don’t know whether Mr. Atherton an- 
swered the question. Does he also agree, as 
the commander of the American Legion, that 
this national service law shall also do the 
same to management as it does to labor in 
relation to telling a person where he might 
go? In other words, assuming that there is 
a man making $25,000 a year who would be 
better fitted in a $50-a-week job, is it Mr. 
Atherton’s position that a national service 
law should put him in that $50-a-week job 
and also regulate the profit for both manage- 
ment and—— 

Mr. ATHERTON (interposing). Absolutely, 
Mr. Watt, and for 18 years we went to Con- 
gress proposing such a law. We still think 
that type of National Service Act should be 
passed. If it is passed, drafting business and 
management, restricting profit, freezing 
prices, placing labor under direction, will you 
be for it then? 

Mr. Warr. You agree with us, then, 

Mr. ATHERTON. Will you be for it, then, 
Mr. Watt? 

Mr. Warr. Yes; yes. In my opinion, labor 
would consider, along with every other seg- 
ment of the life of the community, any legis- 
lation which was not unfair to workers and 
which was no discriminatory of workers. 

Mrs. Bartow. The military draft takes 
everyone in alike—the man who makes 
$50,000 a year or the man who makes $1,200 
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& year. This is civilian selective service for 
everyone. 

Mr. Warr. Does the selective service law 
and such legislation 

Mrs. Bartow (interposing). Military, you 
mean? 

Mr. Warr. As is now before the United 
States Congress—the National Service Act 
being proposed and such other legislation 
as is before the Congress now. 

Mrs. Bartow. We are not dealing with 
other legislation. We are dealing with this 
piece of legislation. 

Mr. Warr. Does this legislation as pre- 
sented to the United States Congress propose 
to draft management and profit? 

Mrs. Bartow. Not profit. There is nothing 
in the law which deals with profit. That is 
one of the President’s five points. However, 
this has nothing to do with profits. 

Mr. ATHERTON. Congressman, if this law 
would speed the day of victory and would 
more equally divide the burden, would you 
then be for it if it were not a Presidential 
year? 

Representative SHoRT. If it would speed 
victory and save life and human treasure, 
I would be for it at any time. But instead 
of speeding victory I think it would retard 
it. Let me say that I have talked to literally 
hundreds of veterans, abroad and in our 
camps here, and if anything incenses them 
it is the strikes back home. Let me say to 
the radio audience and to the audience here 
that I voted for the Smith-Connally anti- 
strike bill, in spite of the threat of my friend 
Bill Green and the $700,000 slush fund of the 
C. I. O.; neither the American Federation of 
Labor nor the C. I. O. frightens me. We 
passed that law, but the President refuses 
to enforce it. He has the right to seize 
plants. He took over the railroads; he took 
over plants in New Jersey and California. He 
needs no additional legislation. 

Mr. ATHERTON. He does have the power to 
draft business now. 

Mr. Warr. I should like to ask this ques- 
tion because I think it is the heart of the 
matter: If you take any other nation (it 
doesn’t matter what nation you take), the 
production of the American worker is so far 
above the production of other nations that 
there is no fair comparison. If you take the 
nearest comparison it would be Great Britain, 
and our production is way ahead of theirs. If 
that is a fact (and, after all, we can ignore 
facts but we can’t disagree with them), that 
the American worker, the free worker living 
in a free Nation, has produced more per 
worker than the worker of any other nation, 
what do you believe a national service law, 
which would offer compulsion, would do to 
improve that production? 

Mrs. Bartow. Give us still greater produc- 
tion, which is what we want. Production is 
our national boast. We have accomplished 
the utmost miracles, but under the volunteer 
system we are not accomplishing what is 
required of us now. Both of you are for the 
volunteer system. You advocate it as though 
is were an innovation, as though we were 
about to try it for the first time. The vol- 
unteer system has had over 2 patient years 
to prove itself already. The people who are 
running this war say it is inadequate. I 
am merely backing their say against yours. 

Representative SHORT, Let me say that I 
believe firmly in letting the military con- 
duct the war in the field of battle. I have no 
respect for armchair strategists and parlor 
generals. But on the same score, I resent 
the military trying to tell the United States 
Government how to conduct our civilian life 
in time & war. 

Mrs. Bartow. All that you are saying means 
to me that you think our civilian rights and 
privileges should be sacrosanct in wartime, 
while those of the man risking his life should 
not be. 

Representative SHORT. Not at all. What 1 
insist on bringing out is that you cannot dig 
coal with bayonets and you cannot turn out 


airplanes with pistols. I say that the mailed 
fist of a Mussolini or a Hitler will never get 
people to succeed in producing what the free 
mind and the loyal heart of a patriotic citi- 
zen can produce, and most of our laborers 
are patriotic. They have sons and brothers 
fighting abroad. 

Mrs. Bartow. Mr. Short, you can talk me 
down any time; your voice is stronger. I 
believe also in the military running the war. 
However, they would be quite helpless with- 
out what we civilians can supply them. 

Mr. Warr. You have a distinct advantage 
over me, Mrs. Barlow, in view of the fact 
that you have all your replies written out. 

Mrs. Bartow. Why didn’t you think about 
that? 

Mr. Watt. Some of your replies don't fit the 
particular question and you are sort of going 
off the beam. 

Mr. ATHERTON. What is your question? 

Mrs. Bartow. I'll take my eyes off the ball. 

Mr. Warr. I think we ought to pay a great 
deal of attention to what our leaders have to 
say—the armed services and others—but in 
the field of producing material and deciding 
on the securing of men, that is a field which 
has been operated for a period of 2 years by 
the War Production Board and the War Man- 
power Commission. Are you prepared to dis- 
regard them entirely and simply, take the 
position that they do not know what they are 
talking about? 

Mrs. Bartow. I don’t think that is what we 
are doing at all. We are maintaining the 
volunteer system under this bill, which is 
what they have been advocating all along. 
We are not throwing the volunteer system out 
at all. 

Mr. Warr. You are presenting a case which, 
in effect, says that a worker who is compelled 
to work in a certain plant for a certain wage 
will produce more than a worker who is free 
and who works in that plant by choice. 

Mr. ATHERTON. In my opinion he will pro- 
duce equally as well, if he is a loyal American, 
under either condition. If he is interested 
in winning the war and getting his son back 
from overseas, he will produce under either 
system. 

Mr. Warr. All right, Mr. Atherton. Let's 
not raise that question, because, after all, 
on the question of war service or the question 
of where one’s son is, Lil match my record 
with anyone in this hall. We will let that 
go. The point I am making is simply this: 
That the other side is arguing about a change 
in the thirteenth amendment of the Consti- 
tution of the United States when they say 
that men will do better under a system of 
involuntary servitude than they will under a 
free system. I deny it. 

Mrs. Bartow. May I just answer one more 
thing. You may say this is unfair because 
it is written. However, I did not write it. 
I am equally as anxious as you to see that 
our rights under the thirteenth amendment 
are upheld, so I quote this pledge in part: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident— 
that all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, governments, are in- 
stituted among men. And, for the 
support of this declaration, with a firm reli- 
ance on the protection of divine providence, 
we mutually pledge to each other our lives, 
our fértunes, and our sacred honor.” 

Mr. ATHERTON. I want to bring to your at- 
tention, Mr. Watt, that the American Legion 
is unselfish in urging the passing of a na- 
tional service act, because none of us is now 
eligible to the draft law. All of us would 
be liable to the provisions of a national serv- 
ive act, and so we would be brought within 
the provisions of selective service, which at 
this times does not apply to us. But I want 
to ask you this question: What is the differ- 
ence between taking a 37-year-old father 
of three children to carry a gun on his back 
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and his next door neighbor, 39 years 
old and without children, and asking him to 
make that gun? 

Representative SHORT. Mr. Atherton, as a 
Legionnaire myself (and I have talked to 
many other members of the Legion and list- 
ened to testimony on this national service act 
for the past 2 years as a member of the 
Committee on Military Affairs), I know that 
this particular law we are discussing tonight, 
or the proposed legislation, is not the na- 
tional service act which the American Legion 
wants. They want the conscription of 
wealth as well as of labor, and to take the 
profits out of war. That is their chief con- 
cern, 

Mr. ATHERTON. That is entirely true, Mr. 


“short, and if the bill provides that, will you 


be for it? 

Representative SHORT. I think I would be; 
I think I would be. 

Mr. ATHERTON. Fine. 

Representative SHORT. And we could have 
passed such a bill, I repeat, if we had done it 
at first, after the declaration of war. 

Mr. Warr. May I reply to your question, 
Mr. Atherton? My reply would be quite sim- 
ilar to the Congressman’s in this respect: 
That I think the big difference and the only 
difference is that when they take a person, 
or when a person goes, as I went 25 years ago 
to serve my country, I question very much 
if it is the same thing. Under the Presi- 
dent's suggestion that I be taken, that I be 
asked not to serve my country but to serve a 
private corporation in the making of a private 
profit, there is as much difference between 
the two things that you are talking about 
as there is between freedom and involuntary 
servitude. 

Mrs. BARLow. Mr. Watt, it seems to me 
we haven't time for a social revolution before 
we pass this bill. I quite agree that there are 
many social reforms which are needed. I am 
not keen to see great profits made, nor is 
anyone who supports this bill. But we 
1 the time to regulate all those things 
Representative SHORT. You would have a 
social revolution if you pass this bill, right 
here in the midst of war. 

Mr. Watt, The wonder about people like 
you, for instance, is that I have heard you, 
and I have heard Mr. Atherton in particular, 
talk—and talk intelligently—about this ques- 
tion, beginnifig at the Boston convention, 
Mr. Atherton, which you and I attended. On 
the other hand, I find here, and I have in 
my hand, a document of much interest. Iam 
assuming that you people are interested in 
producing more to win the war sooner and 
bring about a speedier victory. However, 
I notice here in the last few months some 
interesting figures on industrial accidents, 
and this is the latest Government report, 
dated January 30, 1944, This is what it says: 

“Industrial casualties since Pearl Harbor 
(to January 1, 1944) are 37,600 killed—7,500 
more than the military dead; 210,000 perma- 
nently disabled and 4,500,000 temporarily 
disabled—60 times more than the military 
wounded and missing. 

“Injuries account for 4 times as many 
lost man-hours as strikes. Manufacturing 
has 50,000 workers absent every day because 
of accidents.” 

And lo and behold! I don't find, much to 
my surprise, either Mr. Atherton or Mrs. 
Barlow or any of those other leaders who are 
so keenly concerned in this question—and 
rightly so—of man-hours lost, are interested 
in another problem which is four times as 
costly. 

Mr. ATHERTON. Isn't it true, Mr. Watt, that 
the figures you cite are taken with respect to 
50,000,000 workers, while we only had at the 
same time approximately 500,000 men in the 
front lines? 

Mr. Warr. These figures, Mr. Atherton, are 

from the Government of the United 
States, and who am I to say that they are 
wrong? 
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Mr. ATHERTON. But they are applicable to 
50,000,000 workers, are they not? 

Mr, Warr. I don’t know whom they are ap- 
plicable to. . 

Mrs. Bartow. Mr. Watt, I still think you are 
making this bill conditional on the passage 
of a vast number of social reforms. 

Mr. Wart. No, I am not! No, no, no! 

Mrs. Bartow. You want to cure all these 
ills. You say if all these ills were cured then 
it might be a good thing. We haven't the 
time, as I said in my first preamble. We 
can't make conditions with Hitler and the 
Japanese. We have to go in now and do these 
other things afterward. 

Chairman Granrk. I am sorry, our time is 
up. You have been listening to the American 
Forum of the Air discussion Do We Need d 
National Service Law Now? 


Government’s Place in Post-War Labor- 
Management Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. J. ROLAND KINZER 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. KINZER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 


Record, I include the following address 


by H. W. Prentis, president of the Arm- 
strong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., at the 
two hundred and fifty-seventh meeting 
of the National Industrial Conference 
Board in New York on January 20, 1944: 


Naturally, I appreciate the honor of repre- 
senting industry in this triumvirate tonight. 
However, as I warned the president of the 
board before accepting his invitation, I do 
not consider myself in any sense an expert 
on the subject under discussion. Hence, 
to enter the lists with these two distinguished 
authorities requires no little temerity on my 
part. So I ask you all to remember that I 
am merely a “run-of-the-mine” industrial 
executive like the rest of you. Preparing ad- 
Gresses for bodies like this is out of my regu- 
lar line. However, everybody is stimulated 
by departing from his accustomed role oc- 
casionally and, while there is some peril in so 
doing, the additional danger a businessman 
runs is really not so very great for, like 
Tennyson’s immortal six hundred, the 
executive of a corporation these days is quite 
accustomed to have the cannon of com- 
petitors volleying in front of him, the guns 
of Government bureaucrats firing on him 
from the left, stockholders’ artillery en- 
filading his right, occasional potshots from 
dissatisfied customers in his rear, plus a 
steady rain of demagogic poison-gas bombs 
from the air. The very ground that he 
treads is mined with political propaganda. 
Hence, it is not too bad to venture for an 
hour or two into the relative quiet of a 
fact-seeking organization like this, particu- 
larly when I can enjoy the company of two 
such able thinkers as the gentlemen with 
whom I am teamed up tonight, who, I 
know—no matter how our views may differ 
are sincerely seeking the formula for a 
brighter, better America in the post-war 
years. 

GOVERNMENT'S THREEFOLD ROLE 


Government’s place in post-war labor- 
management relations, according to my way 
of thinking is threefold: First, it should fix 
the rules; second, it should administer them 
efficiently; third, it should function as an 
umpire, not as a czar. 


The exigencies of the present crisis have 
justified—in the minds of some Government 
administrators—the adoption of opportunis- 
tic methods in smoothing over labor dif- 
ficulties in the interests of full war produc- 
tion. However, the time has come when Gov- 
ernment, labor, and management must see to 
it that a sound, permanent program adapted 
to times of peace is established. The legal 
basis for that program should be set up as 
soon as it is feasible to do so by congres- 
sional action, 


ORGANIZED LABOR NOW OF AGE 


In setting the post-war rules, government 
should keep in mind that organized labor in 
the United States has now come of age. It 
is no longer an “infant industry.” In the 
past decade it has passed through a lusty 
period of adolescence and must now assume 
the full obligations of manhood. The argu- 
ments formerly used to justify legislation and 
judicial decisions granting special privileges 
to labor—because it was the under dog—no 
longer hold water. In every field of human 
relations injustice and chaos inevitably result 
when individuals are placed in position to 
exercise power without the assumption of 
commensurate responsibility. If a man de- 
sires to be a brigadier general with the honor 
and authority inherent in that position, he 
must assume responsibility for his brigade, 
or the army could not tolerate him. If an 
individual wants to be an officer of a corpora- 
tion, he must perforce take on his shoulders 
the legal, social, and moral responsibility 
which statutory law and ethical tradition 
impose upon him. He cannot escape such 
obligations and it is well that he should not. 
Power is a heady drink. Our forefathers 
knew it, for, as Pitt said, “Where law ends, 
tyranny begins.” So, setting the rules for 
post-war labor-management relations boils 
down to this: Existing statutes must be 
modified so as to require the assumption by 
organized labor of a degree of responsibility 
for its actions commensurate with the enor- 
mous power which it now exercises by gov- 
ernmental sanction and edict. 


SETTING THE RULES INVOLVES VITAL ISSUES 


In the past, while the issues involved in 
most labor disputes have been important, 
nevertheless they have been chiefiy con- 
cerned with matters of more or less transi- 
tory character: The determination of col- 
lective-bargaining units, the recognition of 
unions, wage scales, working conditions, etc. 
None of these questions strikes at the roots 
of the Republic. Now the situation has 
changed. Labor-management relations in- 
volve problems that go deep into the vitals 
of constitutional self-government: The right 
to work freely at a lawful vocation of a man’s 
own choosing; the control of labor supply— 
and hence the volume of production and 
the scale of living—by the sort of invisible 
government that the closed shop makes pos- 
sible; the tremendous power of labor pres- 
sure blocs on Government administrative 
bodies; the protection of minority and in- 
dividual rights in labor disputes; the finan- 
cial impact of horizontal class groups on our 
political elections; the dilution of the power 
of management to control and direct private 
business efficiently—these are some of the 
portentous issues that impend in the cru- 
cial years ahead. If the rules are not set by 
government so that these problems will have 
to be worked out essentially by private or- 
ganization effort—even though of great tra- 
vail—the end of American freedom is not 
many decades distant; and management, 
labor, and the people at large will all find 
themselves crucified once more on the cross 
of dictatorship and tyranny. 

In pioneering new ground, popular self- 
government has always pursued the trial and 
error method. So in modifying the National 
Labor Relations. Act, the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act, the Sherman Act, and other laws affect- 
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ing labor-management relations, such as the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, we shall not be 
proceeding in other than strictly American 
fashion. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion Act has been amended 25 times; the 
Securities and Exchange Act, twice; the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority Act, twice; the Fed- 
eral Alcohol Act, twice; the Motor Carriers 
Act, once. Of course, no changes should 
even be considered which would affect the 
fundamental right of any workingman freely 
to seek the benefits of collective negotia- 
tion when and as he desires to do so. 
But the public interest and the interests of 
the 75 percent of the workers of the country 
who are not union members are of equal 
concern, 


AMENDMENT OF LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
LEGISLATION NEEDED 


Existing labor-management legislation 
should, therefore, be amended with the fol- 
lowing basic principles in mind: Recognition 
that monopoly and monopolistic practices in 
the field of labor are as harmful to the pub- 
lic interest as similar practices are in either 
manufacture or distribution; recognition that 
employees have a right to represent them- 
selves in dealing directly with their employ- 
ers, if they so desire, and that when they 
wish to have others represent them they are 
entitled to choose such representatives with- 
out coercion of any kind; recognition that 
employees have an equal right to join or 
not to join a labor organization; recognition 
that while employees have the right to quit 
work, either individually or collectively, they 
have no right to prevent others from work- 
ing or any right to intimidate customers or 
their employers. In the interest of em- 
ployees no strike should be permitted which 
has not been approved by a secret ballot by 
those directly involved. Minority rights 
might well be protected in such cases by 
separating all employees into two groups— 
those with 5 years’ service or more, and those 
with less than 5 years’ service—and_ requir- 
ing majority approval by both groups before 
any strike could be called. In the interests 
of the public, limitations might properly be 
placed on the right of employees engaged in 
essential public services to strike. Strikes of 
Government employees should be absolutely 
prohibited. 

In revising the rules, the employer's right 
to freedom of speech in labor disputes should 
be clearly defined. Cognizance should also 
be taken of the fact that collective bargain- 
ing between employers and employees should 
never be used to compel either party to sur- 
render basic principles, or to permit them to 
establish collusive agreements between them- 
selves to the disadvantage of the public. To 
insure union responsibility, legislation should 
provide for the distribution of audited finan- 
cial reports to members, the regular election 
of union officers at reasonable intervals by 
secret ballot, the prohibition of political con- 
tributions, and the elimination of those 
sweeping immunities from the antitrust and 
antiracketeering acts which, according to 
the Supreme Court, the unions now enjoy. 
In the public interest, all of these legal re- 
strictions have long been applied to business. 
In the public interest, they must now be ap- 
plied to organized labor also. 

PRESERVING INCENTIVES 

In setting its rules, the Government should 
proceed, it seems to me, on the principle that 
the fixing of maximum wages by law is un- 
desirable during peacetime in all instances. 
Such procedure would destroy the initiative 
of workmen, undermine the use of wages as 
an incentive for accomplishment, and make 
it exceedingly difficult for employees to ad- 
vance on the basis of their demonstrated in- 
dividual ability. In other words, the pur- 
pose of all legislation to control wages and 
hours should be social and not economic and 
should be strictly confined to the worthy s0- 
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cial objectives of preventing exploitation and 
protecting a decent standard of living. Fi- 
nally, all legislation should be avoided which 
would inhibit thé authority of management 
ultimately to determine what and how much 
will be produced, where and how it will be 
produced, and how it will be sold. This last 
point is of paramount importance, for if 
government destroys the right of an employer 
to supervise and develop the general effi- 
ciency of the plant that is his property or 
that of his stockholders, the industrial prog- 
ress of America will be crippled, the estab- 
lishment of new enterprises will be discour- 
aged, and the expansion of existing busi- 
nesses gravely handicapped. 


ADMINISTERING THE RULES 


Mr. Watt spoke publicly on January 13 
of the grave disadvantage of duplication, 
scattered authority, uncertainties, and unbe- 
lievable details” in handling wage disputes. 
So it seems obvious that Congress should 
provide from the concentration of authority 
and responsibility for handling all post-war 
labor-management problems in one govern- 
mental body. In my opinion, whatever board 
is set up should be an independent commis- 
sion—like the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion—reporting directly to Congress. Under 
its jurisdiction should come everything per- 
taining to labor-management relations, in- 
cluding the functions now being performed 
by the National War Labor Board, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, the Concilia- 
tion Section of the Department of Labor, the 
administration of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, the Walsh-Healey Act, etc. 

Personally, I shouid prefer this board to 
be a relatively small body in which no factor 
but the public interest would be officially 
represented. This does not mean that its 
members should not be men of experience 
in the fields of labor, industry, governmental 
administration, etc., but they should, in my 
judgment, not be considered as representa- 
tives of any particular segment of the popu- 
lation, but should be appointed solely on the 
basis of ability and patriotism, with the 
understanding that their function is to con- 
sider the vital problems that come before 
them with only one thing in view, namely, 
the interests of the whole citizenry of the 
Republic. 

Men are not appointed to the Supreme 
Court of the United States because they 
represent one group of the population or 
another. They are selected for their intel- 
lectual and legal attainments and their repu- 
tations as good citizens. These, in my opin- 
ion, are the only qualifications that should 
apply to appointments on what might be 
termed the “high court of labor-management 
relations.” This body, whatever its name, 
will have more to do with the preservation 
of our free institutions in the critical years 
ahead than any other governmental com- 
mission that I know of, for there is no gain- 
saying the fact that we are in the throes 
of revolutionary changes in respect to our 
basic concepts of economic organization, 
and if these relationships are not solved in 
accordance with the overriding principle of 
our peculiar form of popular self-govern- 
ment, namely, the protection of the indi- 
vidual and of minorities from the unbridled 
will of the current majority, the ultimate 
collapse of our free institutions will follow 
just as surely as the sun rises in the east 
and sets in the west, and we shall have 
fought this war against tyranny in vain. 


HIGH COURT OF LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


Obviously, to function effectively, the high 
court of labor-management relations will 
have to decentralize its activities by district 
and regional bodies clothed with appropriate 
responsibility and power. Moreover—and I 
know I here tread on dangerous ground—the 
States, I think, should be encouraged to take 
their due share of the burden in this field. 
Certainly purely local difficulties should be 


solved without the intervention of Federal 
authority, and being, as I am, a firm believer 
that local responsibility for local affairs, 
closely tied in with local taxing power, is 
indispensable to the preservation of the 
American Republic, I hope that there may 
gradually be some reversal of the Supreme 
Court’s action in stretching the interstate- 
commerce clause to the point where virtually 
every labor dispute comes under the juris- 
diction of the Federal Government. Physical 
administration can be handled by effective 
regional organization, but no organization, 
however widespread, can solve the basic prob- 
lem that is here involved, namely, making 
the individual citizen at the local level feel 
his civic responsibility. As Theodore Roose- 
velt pointed out years ago: “No man can be 
a good citizen of the Nation unless he is first 
a good citizen of some community, and no 
man can become a good citizen of any State, 
county, town, or city unless he is forced by 
local circumstances—through personal action 
or merely as a part of that inchoate thing 
we call public opinion—to help solve the 
political, economic, and social problems of 
his own community.” When the local citizen 
is allowed to feel that, no matter what he 
does, some remote Federal bureau will take 
all his troubles off his hands, the founda- 
tions of the Republic are in serious danger. 


GOVERNMENT UMPIRE, NOT CZAR 


In respect to the third point that I men- 
tioned at the outset, namely, that govern- 
ment should function in the field of labor- 
management relations as an umpire and not 
as a czar, I believe that farseeing leaders on 
both sides will find common ground on which 
to stand. Certainly, I can subscribe to the 
statement of Mr. Watt at a meeting here in 
New York in September 1942 that “there is a 
considerable drift toward a strong-man rule— 
which will gather momentum unless employ- 
ers and workers together prove very definitely 
to the American people that they are capable 
of operating a real practical economic democ- 
racy.” 

This raises the question, What does that 
phrase “economic democracy,” that we bandy 
about so freely, mean? If economic democ- 
racy signifies that monopolistic practices must 
be prevented so that any rising young busi- 
nessman can have his chance, or if it means 
collective negotiation in behalf of a group 
controlied by the majority of that group, I 
can understand the phrase clearly. How- 
ever, to many people, economic democracy 
seems to imply more than either of these con- 
cepts involves. 


WHAT IS ECONOMIC DEMOCRACY? 


If economic democracy, in addition to col- 
lective negotiation and freedom of oppor- 
tunity, means that industry should be so or- 
ganized as to provide opportunity for bud- 
ding ability wherever it may be found; that 
every worker should be fully trained in the 
technique of his job; that constant effort 
should be made to disclose and explain the 
economic problems of a business to its work- 
ers; that suggestions for its betterment from 
every employee of high or low degree should 
be encouraged; that men in supervisory po- 
sitions from the humblest assistant foreman 
to the highest executive should be trained to 
lead rather than to drive; that every employee 
should be treated with dignity and considera- 
tion; that constant effort should be directed 
to improve all those conditions of employ- 
ment that make for comfort, safety, happi- 
ness, and peace of mind—then I can also un- 
derstand what the phrase “economic democ- 
racy” means and can subscribe whole- 
heartedly to the vital importance of bringing 
such practices into being in American busi- 
ness wherever they do not already exist. 

On the other hand, if by economic democ- 
racy is meant an attempt to manage industry 
by a sort of soviet system of workers’ com- 
mittees, participating directly in all phases 
of day-by-day executive management, then I 
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can see such a mountain of practical dim- 
culties and obstacles ahead as to obstruct, or 
even destroy, the present tremendous effec- 
tiveness of our American industrial organiza- 
tion—that organization which has wrought 
such miracles of production in peace and 
war, and which has lifted our scale of living 
to such unprecedented levels. 

In an address by a sincere academic ana- 
lyst of economic problems not long ago, the 
assertion was made that the conflicting in- 
terests of employers and workers in in- 
dustry could not be integrated except 
through “a joint undertaking to discover 
what the optimum distribution of the prod- 
uct of the enterprise should be.” The writer 
went on to say: “This integrated interest 
requires nothing less than that all who are 
concerned in industry shall make no prior 
or arbitrary assumptions as to what wages 
or profits must be; that they shall make only 
one assumption; namely, that the functions 
of industry as a public service must be car- 
ried on.” All that is admirable in intent. I 
agree with the objective sought, but from a 
practical viewpoint, would the proposal fcr 
“a joint undertaking to discover what the 
optimum distribution of the product should 
be,” work? As the manager of a business, 
try to build a budget on that basis, Sit down 
with me with a committee representing our 
present 18,000 employees. Start with “no 
prior or arbitrary assumption as to what 
wages and profits must be.” Tell the commit- 
tee that in building our budget we shall make 
only one assumption; namely, “that the func- 
tions of industry as a public service must be 
carried on.” What would happen? We 
would be greeted with blank stares and 
silence. 


NO SUBSTITUTE FOR ABLE MANAGEMENT 

In other words, it is easy to postulate ideal 
procedure but, unfortunately, human nature 
in the mass does not always work that way. 
Here and there you will find a workman who 
is genuinely concerned with the economics of 
industry, but 19 out of 20 are not interested 
in budgets, cost accounting, the problems of 
pricing, or the intricacies of corporate 
finance—any more than I, as a business exec- 
utive, am interested in Sanskrit or the life 
cycle of the fruitfly. The average worker 
expects fair wages, satisfactory working con- 
ditions, decent and respectful treatment from 
his supervisors, but he does not want to be 
bothered with the grave and detailed re- 
sponsibilities of management. As a matter of 
fact, he finds great comfort—like the rest 
of us frail human beings—in leaning on 
somebody else’s shoulder in whom he has con- 
fidence. He, too, likes to follow intelligent 
leadership. Good management consists in 
selecting and training capable individuals at 
all levels so that there will be management 
from the bottom up, not merely from the 
top down. Sound collective negotiation and 
fair-minded, intelligent labor-union leader- 
ship can contribute much to that objective. 
But no matter how much assistance is sought 
and secured from the employees of any busi- 
ness, there is no substitute for the dynamic 
vision and catalytic power of forceful man- 
agement. 

We can distribute wealth by political ac- 
tion, but not genius and character and lead- 
ership. The uncommon few who possess 
such characteristics in an outstanding degree 
are the great benefactors of civilization. It 
was Washington who held the struggling 
Colonies together in their fight for liberty— 
not a junta of the rank and file. It was Mc- 
Cormick who built the first successful 
reaper—not a group of farmers in Rock- 
bridge County, Va. It was Bell who in- 
vented the telephone—not some manufac- 
turers’ association. It was Marconi who dis- 
covered wireless telegraphy—not a labor un- 
ion. It was Lincoln who drafted the Gettys- 
burg Address—not a government commis- 
sion. So, whatever government may do, 
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whatever labor may do, whatever manage- 
ment may do in its search for economic 
democracy, let us all resolve not to coun- 
tenance anything that will destroy for the 
generations of Americans yet to be, those 
wellsprings of individual initiative from 
which, in a very literal sense, all our earthly 
blessings flow. 


LABOR AND BUSINESS INTERDEPENDENT 


Of course, business cannot exist without 
labor, and labor cannot exist without busi- 
ness. But wise labor leadership will always 
remember, too, that the opportunity for a 
union arises only after a successful business 
has been established. And from their many 
published expressions, I know that those who 
guide the policies of organized labor are ready 
to join with management and all farseeing 
Americans in opposing any action on the part 
of Government in its role as umpire of 
labor relations that would discourage the 
creation of new enterprises or the steady 
growth of those already in existence. 


COMPULSORY ARBITRATION LEADS TO FASCISM 


In this category would fall any legislation 
or administrative orders designed to coerce 
labor and management into compulsory ar- 
bitration, industry-wide collective bargain- 
ing, and the closed shop. Arbitration of the 
meaning of the terms of an existing contract 
is quite in order. However, compulsory ar- 
bitration of labor disputes in times of peace, 
I think, should be opposed just as much by 
labor as by management. For example, if 
Government assumes the power to fix wages 
through compulsory arbitration, it must, 
sooner or later, also assume power to control 
prices in order to protect the public interest. 
The argument for the prohibition of strikes 
and work stoppages in essential public sery- 
ices, such as transportation, electric power, 
gas, water, etc., rests on this fact. For in 
these industries, public authority already 
controls the rates at which such services are 
sold. Apparently one of the prices that we 
must pay for freedom in general is a certain 
amount of suffering and trouble in resolving 
the labor problems that are a part of our 
free, private, competitive business system. 
Compulsory arbitration will lead straight to 
some form of the corporative state—fascism— 
and eventually to the loss of all our hard- 
won liberties. We cannot have the cake of 
freedom and eat it too. What grave respon- 
sibility this places upon both labor and man- 
agement. I shall have a further word to 
say about this before I close 

Any legislative or administrative sanction 
of so-called industry-wide collective bargain- 
ing should also, in my judgment, be definitely 
discouraged. When I speak of industry-wide 
bargaining, I am not referring to local organ- 
izations of either labor or management in 
a given community or regional area along 
horizontal lines. Such procedure, it seems to 
me, can serve a useful purpose in certain 
cases by balancing the powers of one local 
group against those of the other, thus pro- 
moting the general welfare of the community 
at large. 


THE DANGERS OF INDUSTRY-WIDE BARGAINING 


Industry-wide collective bargaining, how- 
ever, is fraught with many dangers when ap- 
plied to a country as large as the United 
States, with its many diverse sectional con- 
ditions. It certainly would not encourage 
the establishment of marginal enterprises in 
small communities where disadvantages of 
location are frequently overcome by lower 
operating costs, including lower wage rates. 
It would tie the hands of those employers 
who wanted to do more for their workers than 
the rest of the industry was prepared to do. 
It is open, also, to the same criticism that 
has been lodged against so-called big busi- 
ness. For it creates big labor, and big labor, 
because its leaders are human beings just 
like the leaders of business, is Just as prone 


to misuse its authority as certain elements in 
big business have misused their power in 
years gone by. Experience in England with 
industry-wide bargaining and in certain in- 
dustries in this country where it has already 
been applied, indicates that the public in- 
terest frequently suffers by collusive action 
under which the cost of abnormally high 
wages, arbitrary restriction of production, 
and feather-bedding rules, are passed along 
to the consumer through higher prices than 
would otherwise obtain. Hence, industry- 
wide collective bargaining, if generally adopt- 
ed, will bring in its wake, just as surely as we 
are sitting here tonight, a high degree of 
governmental control of labor-management 
relations and a corresponding decrease in 
that freedom of action on which economic 
progress and our future liberties depend. 


THE RIGHT TO WORK 


The right to work freely at a lawful voca- 
tion of one’s own choosing was regarded as 
so obvious and undebatable by our fore- 
fathers as not even to require specific men- 
tion in the Bill of Rights. In the Turgot 
Edict in 1776, in France—which was well 
known to them—by which the industries of 
France were emancipated from the previous 
state monopolies, we find this affirmation: 
“God, in creating man with necessities, has 
compelled him to resort to labor, and has 
made the right to labor the first, most im- 
prescriptible right of man.“ And a Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States in 
an early decision stated: There is no more 
sacred right of citizenship than the right to 
pursue unmolested a lawful employment in a 
lawful manner.” 

A Presidential commission appointed by 
Theodore Roosevelt years ago declared: 

“The right to remain at work where others 
have ceased to work or to engage anew in 
work which others have abandoned, is part 
of the personal liberty of a citizen that can 
never be surrendered, and every infringement 
thereof merits and should receive the stern 
denouncement of the law * The 
assertion of the right seems trite and com- 
monplace, but that land is blessed where the 
maxims of liberty are commonplace.” 

Today I know of no right that is being so 
thoroughly circumscribed by statutory enact- 
ment, by extralegal methods employed under 
the cloak of law, and by Executive flat, than 
the right to work. 


THE CLOSED SHOP——-A STATE WITHIN A STATE 


Yet, the maintenance of that right, in my 
opinion, is a sine qua non of our free Amer- 
ican institutions, Any restriction of that 
right, which finds its culmination in the 
closed shop, is impossible to fit into a demo- 
cratic order. Its maintenance creates a state 
within a state and, as Woodrow Wilson said, 
“The business of government is to see that 
no other organization is as strong as itself; 
to see that no body or group of men, no mat- 
ter what their private business is, may come 
into competition with the authority of 
society.’ So advocacy of the closed shop— 
regardless of the weight of the arguments 
that may be advanced in its favor—simply 
hastens the day when organized labor in 
America will find itself dominated by govern- 
ment. The American public will not tolerate 
indefinitely the arbitrary exercise of economic 
power by labor leadership backed with a 
closed shop—some exhibitions of which we 
have seen recently—any more than it has 
been willing to tolerate arbitrary power in 
the hands of management. 

The processes of democracy are hard to 
establish and maintain in any field of human 
effort. They can be preserved only in the 
political sphere if the citizen is free to ex- 
press his satisfaction or displeasure through 
the exercise of freedom of speech, freedom 
of petition, freedom of assembly, and the 
secret ballot. How can the worker maintain 
his freedom if similar privileges are denied 
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him through any form of union organization? 
Theoretically such rights may still exist under 
the closed shop; practically they do not, be- 
cause, as the authors of thé Federalist papers 
said: “Power over a man’s support is power 
over his will,” 

The actions of management are not only 
under legal control, but are regulated every 
day by the reactions of employees, customers, 
and stockholders. The employee may refuse 
to work; the customer may refuse to buy 
the product; the stockholder may sell his 
stock, In a free society it cannot be other- 
wise. Similarly, if the labor union is to be 
a truly great instrumentality for the preser- 
vation of human freedom, it must be equally 
willing to subject itself to appropriate checks 
and balances. None of the coercive or un- 
democratic racketeering aspects of trade 
unionism can long exist, if members can 
resign when they see fit, and management 
is free to employ any qualified individual 
whether he is a union member or not. 


WIDENING THE AREA OF GOOD MANNERS 


Lord Moulton, the great English lawyer, 
asserted that there are three areas of human 
conduct: At one pole, the area of complete 
freedom—to eat spinach or to fall in love with 
whomever we please; at the opposite pole, the 
area of legal control—laws against thievery, 
murder, etc.; the segment in-between he 
termed the area of good manners. Obviously, 
the more that labor and management can 
broaden this in-between area by voluntary 
adherence to high standards of conduct in 
which the public interest is placed above all 
group interests, the less will be the area of 
governmental intervention. Representative 
democracy is that kind of government in 
which self-restraint is substituted for ex- 
ternal restraint. So, if labor and manage- 
ment really want the spiritual, intellectual, 
and political blessings that our democracy 
brings, we shall conduct ourselves accord- 
ingly. I tremble to think what will happen 
to our whole system of government in the 
post-war years if we in labor and manage- 
ment cannot find a satisfactory solution of 
all our problems by mutual understanding 
and peaceable negotiation. If we call in 
government to settle our difficulties, we shall 
rear a Frankenstein monster that will ulti- 
mately devour all the liberties that we hold 
so dear. We both know what happened to la- 
bor and management in Italy, Germany, and 
Russia long before the present war broke out. 
With the destruction of the freedom of labor 
and the freedom of management in those 
countries, also went the destruction of all 
civil, religious, and political liberty. 


VOLUNTARY UNDERSTANDING THE REAL 
SOLUTION 


So, in the last analysis, Government's place 
in post-war labor-management relations will 
be just about what we jointly choose to make 
it. If management will universally and vol- 
untarily do its utmost to make collective 
bargaining work successfully; if it will uni- 
versally and voluntarily refrain from any 
semblance of unfair practices such as labor- 
union baiting in any form or discrimination 
against any man who wants to join a union; 
if labor will voluntarily relinquish its efforts 
for the closed shop or any form of coerced 
union membership; if the labor union will 
regard itself as an integral part of the busi- 
ness enterprise in which it operates and give 
voluntary support to management in the in- 
telligent handling of wage rates and the 
maintenance of production efficiency by 
such voluntary procedure, and only by such 
voluntary procedure, can America remain the 
land of the free, in which our children and 
children’s children can continue to enjoy 
the blessings of liberty long after we are gone, 


A CONCRETE PROGRAM 


The problems we are discussing tonight are 
so urgent that I venture to suggest that labor 
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and management might well join now in set- 
ting up a small committee of the most emi- 
nent and public-spirited citizens that this 
country possesses—men of the caliber of 
Mr. Charles Evans Hughes, Mr. Bernard Ba- 
ruch, Dr. Charles A. Beard, Dr. Robert C. 
Sproul, of the University of California—to 
work out, in consultation with representa- 
tives of labor and management, a program of 
concrete recommendations for submission to 
Congress at the earliest possible moment. 
The voluntary exercise of social stewardship 
is literally the keystone of freedom. So if 
we are really sincere in our desire to preserve 
our free institutions, why can we not act as 
intelligent, free men, and go to our elected 
representatives with a constructive program 
of our own? 

The great English economist, Sir Josiah 
Stamp, who lost his life in a German air raid 
on London, said in one of his last books, the 
Christian Ethic as an Economic Factor: “I 
firmly believe that only by a general raising 
of human sentiment to deepen spiritual qual- 
ity and to carry it over a wider field can the 
factor of human motives and mutual trust 
be sufficiently changed to have an economic 
result.” 

So whatever betides, let us all be patient 
and forbearing and courageous; let us all— 
labor and management alike—do what we 
can to quench the fires of class hatred; let 
us all try to generate hope and faith and 
respect for all sorts and conditions of men. 
For the crucial problems of labor-manage- 
ment relations in the Republic—if solved in 
a fashion to preserve freedom can be solved 
only through real cooperation carried forward 
in a genuine spirit of self-restraint and 
mutual understanding. Here all patriotic 
citizens of fine sensibilities and keen imagi- 
nations—regardless of their stations in life— 
find a challenging opportunity to leave the 
United States of America a little better, be- 
cause they, too, have passed through it, 


Letter by Abraham Lincoln, Concerning 
the Presidential Election of 1864 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include a letter written by Abraham 
Lincoln, on October 22, 1864, to William 
B. Campbell and others, concerning the 
Presidential election of 1864: 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, D. C., October 22, 1864. 

GENTLEMEN: On the 15th day of this 
month, as I remember, a printed paper, with 
a few manuscript interlineations, called a 
protest, with your names appended thereto, 
and accompanied by another printed paper 
purporting to be a proclamation by Andrew 
Johnson, military governor of Tennessee, and 
also a manuscript paper purporting to be ex- 
tracts from the Code of Tennessee, was laid 
before me. The protest, proclamation, and 
extracts are, respectively, as follows: 

(The protest is here recited, and also the 
proclamation of Governor Johnson, dated 
September 30, to which it refers, together 
with a list of the counties in east, middie, and 
west Tennessee; also an extract from the Code 
of Tennessee, in relation to electors of Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States, 
the qualifications of voters for members of the 


general assembly, and the places of holding 
elections of officers of popular elections.) 

At the time these papers were presented, as 
before stated, I had never seen either of them, 
nor heard of the subject to which they re- 
late, except in a general way, only 1 day 
previously. Up to the present moment noth- 
ing whatever has passed between Governor 
Johnson, or anyone else connected with the 
proclamation, and myself. Since receiving 
the papers, as stated, I have given the subject 
such brief consideration as I have been able 
to do in the midst of so many pressing public 
duties. 

My conclusion is that I have nothing to 
do with the matter, either to sustain the 
plan as the convention and Governor John- 
son have initiated it, or to revoke or modify 
it as you demand. By the Constitution and 
laws, the President is charged with no duty 
in the conduct of a Presidential election in 
any State; nor do I, in this case, perceive any 
military reason for his interference in the 
matter, 

The movement set on foot by the conven- 
tion and Governor Johnson does not, as 
seems to be assumed by you, emanate from 
the National Executive. In no proper sense 
can it be considered other than as an in- 
dependent movement of at least a portion 
of the loyal people of Tennessee. 

I do not perceive in the plan any menace 
of violence or coercion toward anyone. 
Governor Johnson, like any other loyal citi- 
zen of Tennessee, has the right to favor any 
political plan he chooses, and, as military 
governor, it is his duty to keep the peace 
among and for the loyal people of the State. 
I cannot discern that by this plan he pur- 
poses any more. 

But you object to the plan. Leaving it 
alone will be your perfect security against 
it. Do as you please on your own account, 
peacefully and loyally, and Governor John- 
son will not molest you, but will protect you 
against violence so far as lies in his power. 

I presume that the conducting of a Fresi- 
dential election in Tennessee in strict ac- 
cordance with the old code of the State is 
not now a possibility. 


It is scarcely necessary to add that if- 


any election shall be held, and any votes 
shall be cast in the State of Tennessee for 
President and Vice President of the United 
States, it will belong, not to the military 
agents, nor yet to the executive department, 
but exclusively to another department of 
the Government, to determine whether they 
are entitled to be counted in conformity 
with the Constitution and laws of the United 
States. 

Except it be to give protection against 
violence, I decline to interfere in any way 
with any Presidential election. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


The Tax Bill Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WESLEY E. DISNEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ro- 


orp, I include the following joint state- 
ment of Chairman ROBERT L. DOUGHTON, 
of the Ways and Means Committee, and 
Congressman Hanorůõ Knutson, ranking 
minority member: 


The President's veto of the revenue bill 
places squarely before the Congress and the 
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American people the question whether the 
taxing power shall continue to be exercised 
by the duly elected Representatives of the 
American people, or whether such power is to 
be surrendered and turned over to, or be 
dictated by, a small group of irresponsible 
theorists in the Treasury Department who 
advise the President on taxation and who 
seem to have lost patience with constitutional 
government by law and who favor government 
by Executive decree. 

The position taken by the President in his 
veto message on the tax bill is indefensible. 

The Congress gave most careful considera- 
tion to the administration's request for ten 
and one-half billions of additional taxes, and 
after months of deliberation came to the con- 
clusion that any such increase, added to the 
existing Federal tax burden of forty-two 
billions, and the ten billions of State and 
local taxes, would be oppressive to taxpayers 
and dangerous to the national economy. The 
Congress did, however, increase taxes by 
$2,300,000,009, which it felt was as high as 
it could safely go at this time. ; 

By limiting the increase to $2,300,000,000, 
Congress was simply being realistic in rec- 
ognizing that there is a limit to the ability 
of the American people to pay taxes, even 
in time of war. The President, in insisting 
upon the enactment of his ten and one-half 
billion dollar program of additional taxes, to 
be raised in the manner prescribed by him, is 
being unrealistic. 

In vetoing the tax bill because it does not 
meet his revenue demands, the President 
adopts a strange attitude, which ignores the 
primary responsibility of Congress, under the 
Constitution, in matters affecting taxation. 
Moreover, it is difficult to understand why, 
if ten and one-half billions of increased taxes 
is desirable, an increase of $2,300,000,000 is 
undesirable and is deemed to justify a Presi- 
dential veto. 

The President's advocacy of a drastic gen- 
eral increase in individual income taxes on 
those of small and moderate incomes, is 
based upon the wholly false assumption that 
all have benefited from the war boom and 
are in an equally favorable position to pay 
still higher income levies. The fact is, how- 
ever, that the incomes of a substantial por- 
tion of our citizens either have remained 
stationary or fallen off as a result of the 
war. To this group any general increase in 
the income tax, such as the President urges, 
would be a crushing blow. The President 
fails to suggest any means by which swollen 
war incomes can be reduced by increased tax- 
ation without unduly burdening those who 
have not benefited from the war, 

In the field of corporate taxation, the Pres- 
ident and the Congress differ as to whether 
the increase should be levied on normal 
profits or on war profits, The President fa- 
vors the former course and the Congress the 
latter. The soundness of the position of Con- 
gress in placing the increased burden on war 
profits is so patent as to need no argument 
to support it. The President’s proposal, on 
the other hand, would threaten the solvency 
of all business and undermine its ability to 
provide jobs when the war ends. Unless this 
bill becomes law, the way will be paved for 
many large corporations to make excess profits 
out of the war. 

There are many good features of the bill 
which will be lost to the country if it should 
fail to become law. The increase in the ex- 
cise taxes, amounting to over $1,000,000,000, 
will be lost to the Government: In fact, more 
than $87,000,000 from excise taxes has already 
been lost to the Government by failure of the 
President to sign the bill by February 19. 

Some of the important features of the bill 
which wiil be lost through failure to pass it 
may be listed as follows: 8 

1. The renegotiation provisions, which give 
the contractor or subcontractor the right to 
appeal from the arbitrary decision of the De- 
partment and have his day in court, as is the 
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usual American custom. There are many 
other provisions, among which is that requir- 
ing the services to state the facts and the 
reasons upon which their decisions are based. 
It is recognized by almost everyone, including 
the departments, that the renegotiation pro- 
visions are a decided improvement over the 
existing law. 

2. The removal of the penalty for under- 
estimating the amount of the individual in- 
come tax, so long as the previous year’s 
income is used. 

3. The simplification of the individual in- 
come tax through the elimination of the 
earned-income credit and excise-tax deduc- 
tions, and the making of the Victory tax a 
flat 3 percent without regard to status. 

4. The requiring of information returns 
from tax-exempt corporations, including 
labor unions, some of which are in direct 
competition with organizations subject to 
heavy Federal taxes. 

5. Excluding from income tax of muster- 
ing-out pay to our soldiers and sailors. 

6. Allowing corporations a deduction for 
contributions to veterans’ organizations for 
rehabilitation purposes. 

7. An easing of the tax burden upon the 
employer and employee by freezing the social 
security rate for the balance of 1944 at 1 per- 
cent. 

8. Allowing relief, at the request of organ- 
ized labor, in the case of back pay received 
for services rendered in prior years. 

9. Permitting businesses coming out of 
bankruptcy or receivership proceedings treat- 
ment similar to that now accorded railroads. 

10. Abatement of the 90-percent penalty 
in the case of the unemployment tax where 
taxes were not paid into the State fund 
within the required time. 

11. Preventing corporations from gaining 
income and excess-profits tax relief by buy- 
ing up defunct corporations. 

12. Various other administrative provisions 
which remove many of the inequities exist- 
ing. 

There are some provisions in the bill, as 
there are in every bill, to which some of us 
disagree. But this is a natural result of a 
democratic form of government. It is to the 
bill as a whole, that we as legislators must 
direct ourselves in judging its soundness. 

The President seeks to absolve the Treas- 
ury from any responsibility for the compli- 
cated income-tax system and forms, Of 
course, the Treasury prepares the forms and 
not the Congress. In speaking of complica- 
tions, is the President aware of the plan of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, submitted to 
the Ways and Means Committee on Novem- 
ber 5, 1941, for a new supplementary income 
tax on net income to be withheld at the 
source on salary, wages, dividends, bond in- 
terest, and similar items, and to be collected 
on other incomes quarterly throughout the 
year, the supplementary rate to be 15 per- 
cent. Or, is the President familiar with the 
Treasury proposal for a spendings tax in ad- 
dition to the income tax? 

If we had adopted the supplemental income 
tax recommended by the Treasury, or the 
dual spendings tax with its variable exemp- 
tions, as suggested by the Treasury, or the 
post-war refund provisions preferring single 
people over married people and people with 

- dependents as suggested by the Treasury, 
we would have had confusion worse con- 
founded. 

While some of the complications in returns 
result from the Current Tax Payment Act 
of 1943, the President must know that this 
law is based largely on Treasury recommenda- 
tions. 

The country knows, if the President does 
not, that the Congress is now busily engaged 
in preparing legislation simplifying the tax 
laws and returns to the greatest possible ex- 


tent. Now that he is informed we trust he 
will direct the Treasury to adopt a more 
cooperative attitude, and cease trying to ob- 
struct when it cannot dictate. 

It is our hope that the Congress will re- 
tain its constitutional taxing authority by 
overriding the veto. 


Willkie Versus the President on Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
CRT ae Star Journal of February 


Wendell Willkie's address of a fortnight ago 
on United States tax policies in war and 
peace contained so much sound thinking 
about the relation of taxes to our economic 
health, and has been so little understood 
in many quarters, that it should be read by 
all who are interested in vital truths about 
our fiscal front. 

It will be seen that Willkie did not say 
simply that we ought to raise $16,000,000,000 
more in taxes instead of $2,000,000,000 more 
or $10,000,000,000 more; and it is still farther 
from the truth to say that he “out-Roose- 
velted Roosevelt” on the tax issue, or that 
his address was chiefly a criticism of Con- 
gress. 

He showed the relation of taxes to the 
whole range of domestic and foreign policy 
and sketched the kind of stiff wartime tax 


. program which would pay such perpetual divi- 


dends in our post-war economy that the war- 
time sacrifice it entailed would be an invest- 
ment, more gilt-edged than War bonds, in 
post-war economic health and individual 
well-being. 

The popular idea that the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration has stood for any such program 
is erroneous, as Willkie points out. President 
Roosevelt, who never has had any real inter- 
est in or understanding of sound Federal 
financing, has adroitly purveyed the idea that 
he wants $10,000,000,000 more in taxes and 
that Congress will only grant a little more 
than $2,000,000,000. The fact is that it is not 
the amount the administration wants which 
is the bone of its contention with Congress, 
but the ways the administration proposes— 
or rather, the ways it does not propose—to 
raise it. 

The real reason Congress has set its teeth 
against Treasury drafts of revenue legislation 
is that it sees in them not primarily a pro- 
gram for financing the war, bub a social re- 
form program to put a floor of about $3,000 
under and a ceiling of about $14,000 on indi- 
vidual incomes—a project which, of course, 
has nothing to do with financing the war. 
That is approximately what the last revenue 
measure proposed by the Treasury aimed to 
accomplish indirectly, and the amount of 
money it proposed to raise was almost inci- 
dental, 

On the central issue of stiff wartime taxes 
for all who can help bear them, the admin- 
istration’s position is what it has always been: 
to make this, for the majority and for politi- 
cal reasons, a soft war. 
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Soldier or Senator? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HOWARD BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr, BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orb, I include the following editorial from 
the Omaha World Herald, of February 7, 
1944: 


SOLDIER OR SENATOR? 


It would have been easy and comfortable 
for Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., scion of one of 
America’s distinguished families, to stay in 
the physical safety and comfort of the 
United States Senate. 

But, at 41, and with the bloody battle of 
Europe about to open, Senator Lodge felt 
that his duty lay in another direction. He 
resigned from the Senate and prepared to 
activate his reserve commission as an Army 
major. If everything goes according to plan 
he will be at the front within a few weeks, 
perhaps leading his men into the jaws of 
Adolf Hitler's mighty defenses on the channel 
coast. 

A gallant decision. Americans everywhere 
will admire the young Senator for making 
it. 

But there is an implication in Senator 
Lodge’s action which should be rooted out 
and examined. An implication that the only 
suitable job for a young and vigorous man in 
America today is to handle a gun, and that 
other jobs—such as service in the Senate of 
the United States—are for the aged and the 
infirm. 

Probably the Senator actually meant no 
such thing. Nevertheless his action invites 
a comparison: Which is the more important, 
which has the greater opportunity to serve 
his country, the soldier or the Senator? 

This country is engaged in two wars, one 
against foreign enemies and the other a war 
to safeguard the liberties of the people. 

Every real American knows the foreign war 
will be won, no matter what the cost. 

But the domestic war to protect our free- 
doms probably will never be won. It has 
been waged by every generation since history 
began, it is being fought vigorously in our 
times, and in all probability our children and 
our children’s children will be obliged to 
carry on. 

The foreign war must be fought by men 
using guns. The domestic war must be 
fought by the millions of civilians who be- 
lieve that one of the greatest boons of life 
is the right to be free from arrogant, dicta- 
torial, and all-powerful government. 

In the United States the Halls of Congress 
provide a principal battleground. Hardly a 
day passes but that the two forces meet there 
in bitter conflict. 

On one side are those who demand con- 
stantly greater powers for the Executive; 
power over elections, power over the purse, 
power to inflate or deflate, power to elevate 
the Federal Government over the sovereign 
States, power to issue legislation by bureau- 
cratic regulations. On the other side are 
those who resolutely say: “No, this has gone 
far enough. The time has come to get back 
to the law and the Constitution.” 

There’s no glamour or glory in this civilian 
war. No medals of honor, no Purple Heart. 

In fact, the people sometimes refer, half 
jokingly and half contemptuously, to their 
Representatives in Washington as if they were 
a form of life somewhere between the toad 
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and the skunk in the scale of the animal 
kingdom, 

Perhaps that attitude is one of the reasons 
why the morale of Congress is so low, why 


its enemies and critics even have become so. 


bold as to cry fraud. Perhaps it is also one 
of the reasons why Senator Lodge convinced 
himself that he could be more useful and 
would be more highly regarded as one of 
many thousands of Army majors than as one 
of 96 Senators of the United States. 

If so, we, the people, have made a terrible 
mistake. For Congress is and must be the 
people's chief line of defense. If Congress 
should lose its self-respect, or its will to resist 
dictation, or its determination to save the 
spirit of the Constitution, military victory 
could prove a very empty husk. 


War Damage Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include two articles which ap- 
peared in the Baltimore Sun on Febru- 
ary 18 and February 21, 1944: 

[From the ang i of February 18, 


INSURANCE BILL Is InTRopUcED—D’ALESANDRO 
Wants END TO WAR DAMAGE PAYMENTS 


WASHINGTON, February 17.—Representative 
D'AnEsanpno, Democrat, Maryland, member 
of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, today introduced a bill in the House 
designed to save home and other property 
owners millions of dollars in premiums on 
war damage insurance policies. 

The Maryland Representative, who is head 
of an insurance firm in Baltimore, will be 
affected, as will every other fire insurance 
company and agency of the country. 

The bill would preclude the further pay- 
ment of premiums on existing policies for 
war damage upon homes and other property 
until the termination of the war, resulting 
in temporary paid-up insurance. 

TWO BILLION DOLLARS IN BALTIMORE 


Mr. D’Atesanpro said information fur- 
nished him by Jesse Jones, Secretary of Com- 
merce, shows that the amount of war-dam- 
age coverage on homes, apartment buildings, 
office buildings and other property in Balti- 
more as of December 31, 1942, totaled $2,000,- 
000,000. 

The Maryland Representative pointed out 
that in 1942, the last year for which complete 
statistics are available, the War Damage Cor- 
poration issued in excess of 4,700,000 policies 
and has collected gross premiums of approx- 
imately $130,000,000. At the end of 1942 
there was an aggregate insurance liability of 
$122,000,000,000. 

Of the total of $122,000,000,000 aggregate 
lability, $71,000,000,000, or 58 percent, is in 
the States of California, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania, War- 
damage insurance, it was noted has been 
written in every State of the Union and all 
of the Territories and possessions. 


EXPECTED TO TESTIFY 

The measure will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, and Mr. 
CALESANDRO is expected to testify and urge 
the approval of his bill. 


Mr. D’ALESANDRO said today that while the 
enactment of the legislation would deprive 
his firm of some revenue, he felt that home 
and other property owners should not be re- 
quired to bear this additional expense of in- 
surance on loans on their property in view 
of the increased income tax and living ex- 
penses. While the rate is only 1 percent on 
the loans, Mr. D’ALEsanpro said he felt that 
any danger of bombing of the cities and 
coast lines of the country has passed. 

The War Damage Corporation explained 
that 891 claims, aggregating $63,000,000, for 
losses sustained prior to the time the corpo- 
ration started writing policies had been filed. 
Most of the claims grew out of the enemy 
action against Pearl Harbor and the Philip- 
pines. Claims aggregating $102,000 have 
been paid. 


[From the Baltimore Sun of February 21, 
1944] 


War DAMAGE INSURANCE 


To the EDITOR OF THE SUN. 

Sir; I read with interest of Representative 
THoMAs D'ALESANDEO’s bill concerning war 
damage insurance introduced in Congress 
last week. I feel that many property owners 


share my sentiments when I voice approval 


of this bill. 

It would seem logical, in view of the fact 
that no claims were paid, that these pre- 
miums for the second year should have been 
lowered or that these policies assume the 
status of temporary paid-up insurance. 


F. J. GRAY. 
BALTIMORE, February 21. 


America’s First Duty Will Be To Be 
Strong 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
on, I include the following editorial from 
the Worcester Sunday Telegram of Feb- 
ruary 20, 1944: 


AMERICA’S FIRST DUTY WILL BE TO BE STRONG 


America’s chief duty after the war will be 
to be strong. All other responsibilities will 
depend on this one. Power is not a fixed 
and static thing. Already its fluctuations are 
clearly visible. We shall have no infiuence 
that we have not tie power to make effective. 

This is a reality which we should begin 
to examine at once before we commit our- 
selves to noble causes or to dreaming splen- 
did dreams that may lead to frustration. Be- 
fore we determine what we will do we should 
determine what power we will maintain to 
do it. We must stop visualizing a post-war 
world of sweetness and light in which we 
are to preside as the Elder Benevolence. 
There are unmistakable indications that it 
will not be that way. 

Less tham a year ago we were in influence 
and in available military resources, the 
strongest Nation in the world. Since then our 
power has increased. But if we examine the 
present situation with detachment we shall 
find reason to believe that our influence has 
decreased. The events that have decreased 
it—given the condition of favorable prog- 
ress of the war for our side—were inevitable. 
They are rooted in centuries of European 
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history. And they are typical of events that 
wili follow. Before we commit ourselves too 
deeply into the outcome of these events we 
should be aware of them, 

Russia’s tremendous victories are victories 
for us. It is by our aid and that of the 
British that she has been able to win them. 
It was vital to our interests that we should 
give her that aid. But it has made Russia 
the strongest military power in the world. 

There are none but the most fanciful 
reasons to suppose that Russia's military 
power, as such, will ever clash with ours. 
Our direct interests and Russia's do not con- 
fict anywhere, Even our forces could never 
come together for anything like serious com- 
bat. She is a great military power hemmed 
in by buffer states and vast distances. We 
are the supreme naval power and Russia has 
no navy with which to approach us. The 
idea of war between us is little short of fan- 
tastic. 

But Russia’s great military power estab- 
lishes her influence in fields in which she 
may consider her interests vital and our sen- 
timents secondary. If that influence is 
unanimously accepted in those fields, our 
sentiments will not be adversely affected. 
But where great numbers of our people feel 
that it is implemented by power, and that 
Justice is challenged and freedom denied 
by it, we shall need a background of some- 
thing more than a mere protest to maintain 
our influence in other parts of the world, 
where our own interests may be more vital. 
We shall need the outward and visible signs 
of ability and willingness to protect those 
interests from eny other influence. 

Thus, how far we are willing to commit 
ourselves to sentiments, however noble, must 
depend upon how far we are prepared to de- 
fend them when they cease to be only senti- 
ments, and become, from whatever source, 
threats to our interests and security. 

The infiuence of Russia in supporting anti- 
g2vernment factions in Poland, Yugoslavia, 
and Greece, may or may not have delayed 
our activities in prosecuting our side of the 
war against Germany; may or may not be 
amicably settled; may or may not be all for 
the best for all concerned in the long run; 
may be justified or not by her geographical 
position. But the events themselves are 
typical, in their instabilities if not in their 
pattern, of what may happen in any part 
of the world, including the Near East, where 
we have important interests, and in this 
hemisphere, where our interests are vital. 

Wherever we turn we see confusions or the 
possibility of confusions. Besides Poland, 
Yugoslavia, and Greece, we have seen them in 
north Africa between factions of the French, 
and in Lebanon and Syria between the French 
and the Arabs. We see them in violent oper- 
ation in Italy. What we may see in France 
is yet to be explored. What we shall see in 
Germany after we have conquered the Nazis 
will be chaos, and many divided councils. If 
we wish to be a dominant factor in shaping 
a world peace that will endure, cur only 
guaranty will be our strength, not only then 
but as a continuing and unchallengeable 
force until that peace is firmly established 
on a basis of acknowledged justice, reason, 
and cooperation. 

The problems are not only European or 
Asiatic. They come much nearer home. We 
have seen Argentina and Bolivia seething, 
Colombia restless, and there are other Amer- 
ican countries in which we cannot feel that 
government rests securely upon the will or 
good will of the people. 

We are in a state of the world in which 
victory may bring the appearance of peace, 
but it will not bring peace of mind. Only 
our strength can do that, until justice and 
reason are established, and that can come 
only through a united purpose based on com- 
mitments within the reach of our reasonable 
duties and our power. 
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With peace will come a new era of na- 
tional, as well as international responsibil- 
ity. To be enduringly strong without we 
must be enduringly strong within. We cannot 
be strong and poor. Our military strength 
may prove to be a hollow shell that will break 
on impact unless it is made strong by pros- 
perous and responsible citizenship. 

The day of electing people to govern us 
because of a gift of phrase-making, or a 
pleasing personality, or as a party reward, 
will not be adequate for the acute require- 
ments of a world that will require, above all 
things and at all points, administrative ex- 
cellence. We shall have a new and press- 
ing need for quality, distributed through- 
out the length and breadth of the country. 
Blatant politicians, shrewd or stupid, will 
be useless to us. Demagogues who set class 
against class will be useless to us. Pressure 
groups will be useless to us. Shibboleths 
from the old trust-busting, muck-raking days 
of predatory capitalism will be useless to us 
and have long been outgrown. Government 
as a personal prerogative and a personal am- 
bition will be useless to us. 

If we are to meet the demands of this new 
era of a devastated world eager to reestab- 
lish itself by the competition of minds made 
eager by sacrifice and suffering, and compe- 
tent in ways of trade which we greet with 
suppression, we shall have to gird ourselves. 
Our Government will have to be based on 
scientific inquiry, not on punishment and re- 
ward, nor on haphazard pressures. Trust 
will have to take the place of suspicion. Co- 
operation will have to take the place of an- 
tagonism. Government for the people will 
haye to take the place of government for the 
party. 

With the capital of great corporations dis- 
tributed among the millions of thrifty people 
throughout the country, the slogans, the sus- 
picions, and the persecutions of 1907 will 
throttle the industry of 1945. All the guard- 
ianship we need we can cbtain if we realize 
that the political ways of 1907 are dead also. 

We shall need to realize it if we are to 
maintain our place in a world which, after 
the war, will be not only confused but de- 
manding; greedy after long impoverishment; 
listening to a thousand voices that will agi- 
tate its wrongs. One clear voice must be 
heard, powerful and resolute to restore faith 
and guard it, because only thus can its own 
people bu secure and happy. 

America’s chief duty after the war will be, 
within and without, to be strong. 


This War Job Is Not for F. C. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. SCOTT, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
submit the following editorial from the 
Philadelphia Inquirer of February 1, 
1944, under the heading “This war job 
is not for F. C. C.“: 


THIS WAR JOB IS NOT FOR F. c. o. 

Now that the House has approved its com- 
mittee’s $1,500,000 cut in F. C. C. funds for 
war activities, the way is opening to trans- 
fer the Commission's military and naval in- 
telligence service to the Army and Navy, 
where they belong. By not opposing the re- 
duction, the House has tacitly endorsed the 
Appropriations Committee’s recommenda- 
tion for this reform. 


This move was urged nearly a year ago by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, but the Executive 
order has never. been issued. T. A. M. 
Craven, a member of the F. C. C., testified 
before the Cox committee that the Commis- 
sion had been “more a hindrance than a 
help” to the armed forces both before and 
after Pearl Harbor. 

Chairman Vinson of the House Naval 
Committee has told the President it is vital- 
ly important to place the direction of mili- 
tary communication activities “directly un- 
der the armed services, with an experienced 
Army or Navy officer in charge.” 

It is on record that Rear Admiral Hooper, 
retired, in a memorandum to the Navy De- 
partment while he was still on active duty, 
accused F. C. C. of interfering with the war 
effort in Hawaii. Attempts to obtain more 
light on this subject were blocked by an 
official ban on testimony by representatives 
of the Army and Navy. 

The Federal Communications Commission 
has enough to do in attending to its civilian 
duties. Its performances even in this field 
have incurred widespread criticism, includ- 
ing charges that it has exceeded its lawful 
authority. Its war activities should be taken 
over by those who have the responsibility of 
conducting the war. 


Bigotry Is Un-American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SOL BLOOM . 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Archbishop Francis J, Spellman entitled 
“Bigotry Is Un-American,” which ap- 
peared in the American magazine of 
March 1944: 

BIGOTRY IS UN-AMERICAN 
(By Archbishop Francis J. Spellman) 

(I have written this article for the American 
magazine because I feel that bigotry, like a 
cancer, is spreading through our Nation, and 
is retarding victory and peace. I believe that 
it is the personal and patriotic duty of every 
American to cooperate in checking the spread 
of this malignant disease. Even though we 
may not be able to take out of the minds and 
hearts of others the spirit of selfishness, 
harshness, injustice, and contempt, we can 
at least make sure that it has no place in 
our own.—Francis J. Spellman.) 

In the assault from many fronts on the 
fortress of Europe, in the southwestern 
Pacific, on sea frontiers, on battlefields and 
in skies, the men of our armed forces are liy- 
ing and dying together to gain victory and 
peace, They are men of all racial origins 
and of diverse religious beliefs; but for 
their country, for themselves and for us, they 
are fighting the armed might of nations that 
began a war of destruction and enslavement 
against us. s 

Despite differences in character, despite 
varied and contrary beliefs on many matters, 
all are one in their desire to make their lives 
or deaths count for something constructive 
and good. 

They do not all agree with one another, 
they may dislike one another's personalities, 
attitudes, beliefs, and actions, but neverthe- 
less, patriotism and common interests lift 
them above disunion and unite them in de- 
voted service to their country. 
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Unfortunately, things are not the same on 
the home front. Indeed, they are tragi- 
cally different, and Army and Navy men of 
all ranks from coast to coast and from post 
to post have expressed incomprehension, be- 
wilderment and even terror at what is hap- 
pening here. They cannot understand how 
so many Americans at home are unwilling to 
sacrifice or subordinate their prejudices for 
our country's welfare, when they in the mili- 
tary service must be ready to sacrifice their 
lives. For all Americans, wherever they are 
and in whatever circumstances, have vital 
obligations to do their utmost for our coun- 
try’s righteous cause. 

One of the highest ranking officers in our 
armed forces, and one with many years of 
meritorious foreign service, recently returned 
to the United States and came to see me. 
We talked of the war, its developments, its 
possible results and effects. “I am not wor- 
ried about the progress of the war,” he told 
me, “or about what our men in the armed 
forces are doing, what they are going to do 
and how well they are going to do it, but I 
am worried about what is going on right 
here at home. I do not, I cannot, understand 
the changes that have taken place in our 
country and in our people.” 

The day after Christmas, I met a man who 
came to the United States as an immigrant 
boy. He is now a manufacturer of anti-air- 
craft ammunition, producing more than 
1,000,000 shells a day. He said: “Our country 
is very rich. She has everything, and we ev- 
erything but peace on earth to men of good 
WIII.““ 

Recently I stood in line before a ticket win- 
dow in a railroad station and during the wait 
of an hour, I talked to a sailor who, after 
two years of foreign duty, had just returned 
to the States. He spoke simply and frankly 
of many things but chiefly of his impressions 
since reaching home. “Many things have 
changed since I went away,” he said, “but 
what has changed most is the people.” 

Yes; there have been great changes at home 
since the war begin and some of these 
changes have not been improvements. One 
of the things that has taken place has been 
an increase in the prevalence of bigotry, evi- 
denced by what has occurred in many parts 
of the country. Race riots, assaults on 
groups and individuals because of racial and 
religious differences, desecration of syna- 
gogues and churches, attacks on our foreign- 
born, are all tragic symptoms of this disease. 

I am one of those who yearn to promote 
a better spirit of mutual understanding and 
forbearance among my fellow countrymen 
and do my share to promote the realization 
of American ideals and hopes for unity in 
essential things, liberty in nonessential 
things, and charity in all things. With all my 
heart, I deplore the growth of the cancer of 
bigotry penetrating American life, shriveling 
America’s heart, retarding America’s victory 
and peace. For bigotry undermines the fun- 
damental principles avowed in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Constitution, and 
the Bill of Rights. These human and humane 
documents chartered and charted a new way 
of living—the American way. They were a 
gospel of liberation and they are a gospel of 
liberty, a proclamation of equality among 
men insofar as the protection of life and 
property is concerned. 

If our country is to remain a human, hu- 
mane homeland in a world where millions 
are homeless and millions are enslaved, we 
must be loyal to the spirit of those God- 
inspired principles on which our Government 
was established and has progressed. These 
principles are inconsistent with political des- 
potism, racial prejudice, and religious dis- 
crimination. 

How, for example, does the bigot interpret 
the immortal preamble to our Constitution? 
For the hallowed words, “a more perfect 
union,” he reads “disunion”; for “justice” he 
substitutes “injustice,” Instead of helping 
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to insure domestic tranquillity, he incites 
domestic strife. He sabotages the common 
defense and general welfare of the Nation, 
and instead of helping to secure the blessings 
of liberty, he sows the seeds of dissension 
and tyranny. 

Bigotry thrives on ignorance, but intelli- 
gent people can be bigoted if they are suffi- 
ciently ignorant in fields of knowledge that 
have not come under their observation. The 
apostle of bigotry employs a technique that 
is often effective with intelligent men. He 
lays a foundation of falsehood having the 
appearance of truth—and in our day, he 
employs for this foundation, every means of 
communication known to modern man. If 
a lie is told often enough, it is said, even the 
liar himself will believe it, and it is certainly 
true that lies have survived many generations 
of periodic exposure, 

Did our forefathers foresee the possibilities 
and dangers of bigotry? They surely did, for 
they knew there had never been a century, a 
country, a race, or a religion that did not have 
its small-minded men; and bigotry is a disease 
which thrives in small minds. Fortunately, 
from the earliest days of her beginnings, 
America has been blessed with great-minded 
men who by word and example have pro- 
tected the Nation from ravages of bigots. 
George Washington and Thomas Jefferson 
eloquently vindicated our religious liberties, 
and our constitutional amendments pro- 
claim time and again the un-American char- 
acter of bigotry. 

For example, the fifteenth amendment of 
our Constitution states that the rights of 
citizens of the United States to vote shall not 
be denied or abridged on account of race, 
color, or previous conditions of servitude, 
Another proof that bigotry, racial and polit- 
ical, is un-American is evidenced by the 
unanimous rulings of the Supreme Court of 
the United States that all persons without 
distinction of race, color, or nationality, have 
equal protection of the law, which is a guar- 
anty of the protection of equal laws. 

But despite these guaranties of political, 
racial, and religious freedom, bigotry has ex- 
isted down through the years of our history 
to the detriment of our country and to the 
regret and shame of all fair-minded Amer- 
icans. 

In some periods and in some places, it has 
been more prevalent or manifest than in 
other times and places, and in certain ways, 
it seems more widespread and more virulent 
now than ever. And this is wartime, when 
America is least able to tolerate intolerance. 
Perhaps it is because it is wartime, when 
10,000,000 of our most generous-hearted 
young men no longer walk the streets of our 
communities, that bigotry is more widespread 
and active. War-inspired passions warp the 
judgment of the less generous-hearted and 
more selfish-minded among us and make 
them a prey of agitators who, in more normal 
times, would lack an audience. 

Possessing intellectual convictions is a 
virtue which the bigot transforms into a 
vice by brutally imposing his convictions on 
his fellowman. Bigotry’s source and bigot- 
ry's force is hatred, and the bigot is a fautor 
of the cult of hatred. Even the word “bigot” 
in its old French connotation meant one 
who did not love his country, In blind sin- 
cerity or malicious insincerity, the bigot ar- 
raigns himself against his fellow Americans 
and, so far as it is in his power, virtually 
undermines the Constitution, the foundation 
of our security, liberty, and prosperity. He 
cannot see outside himself because he looks 
through windows frosted with prejudices, 
His method is misrepresentation and slander, 
He disdains the use of free speech as an 
unwounding sword to present his own con- 
victions and refute error. He must stab, 
slash, smear, and sneer, 

All fair-minded Americans must oppose 
bigotry, not only from a sense of justice but 
also from a sense of safety, for, if tolerated, 
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it can be directed at any race or religion and 
then may rebound against all of them. If 
we incite, participate, or connive in violence 
against our fellow citizens, we are bad Ameri- 
cans. If we stir up, propagate, or cherish 
race hatred, we are likewise bad Americans 
and traitors to American ideals. 

If we are real Americans, we must cooper- 
ate in checking the spread of bigotry, which 
is a contagious, virulent disease. However, 
it is not only patriotic to try to cure this 
disease; it is essential to do so if America 
is to remain America. And how can we check 
the spread of this disease? The first step 
which each one of us must take to eliminate 
bigotry, selfishness, harshness, injustice, and 
contempt from the minds and hearts of 
others is to make sure that they have no 
place in our own. 

Not only for patriotic reasons should we 
purge our minds and hearts but also because 
we should obey the commandment to love 
our neighbor as ourselves. Catholics, for ex- 
ample, are bound by a principle of personal 
tolerance to love all men, not merely for hu- 
manitarian reasons but also because their re- 
ligion teaches them to do so. If they follow 
these religious teachings, their love must be 
generous and self-sacrificing and must in- 
clude the willingness to help those who are 
in need—Protestants, Jews, Mohammedans, 
Buddhists, pagans, and atheists. Some who 
profess to be Catholics do not act in accord 
with this principle, and therefore they do 
wrong. The country sufférs and the church 
suffers. 

In these days Catholics are frequently ac- 
cused of anti-Semitism, and doubtless some 
Catholics are guilty of it. That anti-Semi- 
tism is wrong from a Catholic and humani- 
tarian standpoint as well as from an American 
viewpoint has been demonstrated countless 
times, in countless ways by countless persons, 
so that it may be jarringly repetitious to say 
it again. I feel, however, that for complete- 
ness, I may quote from one authority, the 
Pope, the highest authority in the church. 
In 1928, before Hitler came to power, Pius XI 
ordered anti-Semitism to be condemned 
clearly and officially in these words: 

“Moved by the spirit of charity, the Apos- 
tolic See has protected the people (of Israel) 
against unjust persecutions, and since it con- 
demns all jealousy and strife among peoples, 
it accordingly condemns with all its might 
the hatred directed against a people which 
was chosen by God; that particular hatred, in 
fact, which today commonly goes by the name 
of anti-Semitism.” 

And on July 30, 1938, Pius XI said: “It is 
not possible for Christians to take part in 
anti-Semitism. It is inevitable that any 
time we abandon the life of the gospels, hu- 
man lives perish. Toward the Israelites we 
are not only extremely anti-Christian and 
anticivil, but inhuman. For them the misery 
of exile and outlawing is not enough; it goes 
on to pillory, beatings, wounding, and death,” 

Of anti-Catholic bigotry I shall say but 
little. Persecution of the Catholic Church 
is no new thing. It has continued unabated 
through 20 centuries. Eleven of Christ’s 
disciples died a martyr’s death, and even 
during the past few years thousands of priests 
and nuns have been martyred in many 
countries. 

In our own country, either through igno- 
rance, malice, or greed, the church is vicious- 
ly and constantly attacked. Publications 
exist for the evident purpose of maligning 
it. Paid snoopers, snipers, and agitators are 
in the employment of anti-Catholic organi- 
zations to bait Catholics and incite anti- 
Catholicism. In charity, I prefer not to react 
to nor answer them. 

Some anti-American organizations are not 
so exclusive as to concentrate their venom 
solely on Catholics, but also group Jews, 
Negroes, and foreign-born citizens with them, 
Ralph McGill, the editor of the Atlanta Con- 
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stitution,- deplored the revival of the Ku 
Klux Klan and expressed the hope that there 
might not be a recrudescence of religious and 
racial intolerance, and said: 

“There are not many Catholics in Georgia, 
which is a pity in a way, because they are 
almost invariably good Christians, good citi- 
zens, and worth-while members of a com- 
munity. There are not many Jews in Georgia 
either, but they, too, are good citizens. 
Their contribution is one of decency and 
hard work, There are also about 5,000 mem- 
bers of the Greek community in Atlanta 
alone, and they, like the Catholics and Jews, 
have been buying War bonds and sending 
their sons off to fight. ‘They do not hate any 
other group.” 

Malice toward none, justice to all is the 
general American formula and practice. No 
true American will nurture, promote, or in- 
cite anti-Semitic, anti-Negro, anti-Catholic, 
anti-any group of fellow law-abiding Ameri- 
can citizens. After Abraham Lincoln's di- 
vinely inspired pleadings for understanding 
and charity proved unavailing to many, he 
wrote: 

“Our progress in degeneracy appears to me 
to be pretty rapid. As a nation we began by 
declaring that ‘all men are created equal.’ We 
now practically read it, ‘All men are created 
equal except Negroes.’ When the Know- 
Nothings get control, it will read, ‘All men 
are created equal, except Negroes, foreigners, 
and Catholics.’ When it comes to this, I shall 
prefer emigrating to some country where 
they make no pretense of loving liberty.” 

Today I am saddened to realize that these 
words which flowed from the soul of a great 
American are more true now than they were 
fourscore years ago. Still, our consoling hope 
is that the great majority of the American 
people have an instinctive and fundamental 
sense of civic and political justice and respect 
for their every fellow citizen. 

In the United States there are approxi- 
mately 13,000,000 Negroes. But even if 
there were only 1,300 or 13, they, like all 
Americans, must be free to exercise the 
rights given to them in our Constitution. 
And when they have these rights in fact 
as well as in law, they will treasure their 
national heritage and not be influenced by 
agitators whose aims are not to improve, but 
to destroy our American way of life. 

It is not the vocation of Americans to 
allow the elements of racial and religious 
prejudice to poison and pollute the blood 
poured forth from the wounds of the older 
nations of the world into the great crucible 
that is America, a crucible of common sac- 
rifice, suffering, work, and triumph. Our 
vocation calls for love of God and country 
and a sense of brotherhood, a vocation which 
we Americans of the present can learn from 
Valley Forge and from other American 
shrines, and not from the resurrected corpses 
of intolerant strife. 

To this end, we have the example and the 
inspiration of our fighting forces, fulfilling 
their vocation to live and die united among 
themselves and with us and for us at home. 
I have learned this truth a thousand times 
in a thousand ways, and I learned it again 
just now from a letter written by a United 
States Army Chaplain: 

“Tt is with much happiness that I in- 
form you that the officers and men of my 
regiment are sending you the sum of $3,000 
to use in memory of their fallen brothers in 
arms, who faithfully served their God and 
country even until death and who, in their 
sacrifice, fulfilled that great precept of love 
which Christ gave to us, ‘Greater love than 
this no man hath, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends.’ 

“With a generosity and thoughtfulness so 
characteristic of them, they are asking you 
through me, their chaplain, to provide a 
memorial to their dead comrades in the 
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form of a mission chapel in these islands 
where they have served so conspicuously for 
the glory of their beloved fiag. 

“Originally the Catholic boys conceived 
the idea of this memorial, but scarcely had 
they started, when officers and men of other 
faiths requested to share in this loving 
tribute. 

“Most of us had lived together for 2 years. 
We knew one another intimately and loved 
one another with a friendship that will al- 
Ways be treasured by each and every one of 
us. To the honor and glory of our fellow 
soldiers who no longer live except in our 
memories, all the members of the regiment— 
Catholics, Protestants, and those of the Jew- 
ish faith—send you this remembrance of 
our love and esteem, for our departed 
brothers. 

“It is our earnest prayer that by this trib- 
ute a new happiness may fill the hearts of 
their dear ones as they realize the deep af- 
fection and esteem with which we cherish 
their memory.” 

Can any American be disloyal by word or 
act to these men on the fighting fronts, and 
fail to keep united for them, these United 
States? America guarantees tu each one of 
the millions of her citizens all freedoms with 
only such limitations as are inherent in the 
mutual rights of others; for liberty, without 
such limitations, is tyranny. Believing in 
this America, dare any one us be in heart 
or hand party to any group that seeks to 
tear apart this country that we love! 


The Tax Bill Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED NORMAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. NORMAN. Mr. Speaker, as one 
of his reasons for vetoing the revenue 
act, the President stated as follows: 

(c) The lumber industry is permitted to 
treat income from the cutting of timber, in- 
cluding selective logging, as a capital gain 
rather than annual income. As a grower and 
seller of timber, I think that timber should 
be treated as a crop and therefore as income 
when it is sold. 


This sounds like plausible reasoning. 
Actually, it is completely implausible, 

The amendment referred to in this bill 
was aimed at conservation of timber, one 
of our greatest natural resources, It 
gave some tax protection to the owner 
of timber, so as to provide protection for 
the timber itself, and to foster more re- 
forestation. In that way, it was designed 
to bring about an increasing supply of 
this resource, with the consequent in- 
crease in the number of jobs for labor 
in our big woods, and in the mills and 
other plants which process the timber. 

I agree with the President that timber 
should be treated as a crop, as a per- 
petual yield resource. But in his veto 
message, I wonder if he is talking about 
a real timber crop or a mere Christmas 
tree crop. Any fair-minded and in- 
formed person must recognize that there 
is a tremendous difference between the 
timber crops of my State, for example, 
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and the little Christmas trees which the 
President grows on his Hyde Park estate. 

The timber in my part of the country, 
and, indeed, in most sections where tim- 
ber is produced commercially, is consid- 
ered a part of the realty, the land, upon 
which it grows. Hence, if a timber owner 
sells his trees to a mill company he treats 
his gain as a capital gain. He has sold a 
part of his realty. Now, under existing 
law, under the laws in effect previous to 
our passage of this revenue bill, if a tim- 
ber owner takes his own mill onto his 
own land and cuts and mills his timber 
and sells the lumber from it, he is taxed 
for all that income as if it were all pro- 
duced in that year. This does no“ reflect 
the 50 to 100 years during which the 
owner’s father and possibly his grand- 
father, as well as the present owner him- 
self, protected and conserved this timber, 
this realty. In other words, the work of 
many years is transformed into income 
for 1 year, and the owner is thereby 
pushed up into the higher tax brackets. 
His timber and his many years of work 
and risk are pretty much taken away 
from him, 

This is unjust. It is this injustice 
which the current revenue bill would cor- 
rect. The amendment in question re- 
ferred only to timber. It is not a loop- 
hole for timber owners to escape tax; 
it is merely intended to free them from a 
wrong taxing method, and thereby allow 
them to build up and perpetuate their 
holdings, which, mark you, increases and 
perpetuates jobs in my part of the coun- 
try and in all other commercial timber 
sections of the country. 

The President declares that the con- 
trary view “would encourage reforesta- 
tion.” Icannot agree. This may be true 
if you are talking about little Christmas 
trees, but it certainly is not the case if 
you are talking about real timber crops. 
In fact, the amendment which he criti- 
cizes was designed to do the very thing 
which he claims it would not do—that 
is, help encourage reforestation. This 
amendment would unquestionably en- 
courage reforestation. It would con- 
serve timber and boost reforestation be- 
cause it helps the owner to put his timber 
operations on a perpetual yield basis. He 
does not have to cut the timber all at 
once to make any profit at all; he can 
put it on a genuine crop basis. It makes 
timber cropping more profitable than the 
old “cut and get out” theory under which 
our forests hitherto have been devas- 
tated for years. So, it is designed not 
only to pereptuate the timber supply, but 
the jobs which accrue through such per- 
petuation. The amendment permits the 
owner to treat his income from his realty 
as a Capital gain; in so doing, it allows 
him to effectuate a perpetual, permanent 
timber operation. That is sound eco- 
nomics. It is sound taxation. I intend 
to vote to pass this bill over the veto, be- 
cause I disagree with the President not 
only on other phases of the matter, but 
specifically on this timber taxation 
aspect. 
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H. R. 3403 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH RIDER FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, H. 
R. 3403 contains amendments to the 
Hawaiian Homes Commission Act of 
1920, recommended by the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission and by concurrent 
resolution adopted by the Legislature of 
the Territory of Hawaii in its twenty- 
second biennial session in 1943. 

The changes do not involve any vital 
points of basic policy. They relate al- 
most entirely to administrative problems 
that have developed in recent years, and 
more particularly in direct consequence 
of the war effort in the Territory of 
Hawaii. 

The first section of the bill covers the 
position of the executive officer of the 
Commission into the system of classifi- 
cation that was adopted by the legislature 
of the Territory, and now covers all their 
principal executive offices. This classifi- 
cation was adopted some years after the 
passage of the Hawaiian Homes Commis- 
sion Act, 

The Hawaiian Homes Commission dif- 
fers from other agencies of the executive 
branch of the territorial government in 
that it was created by an act of Congress 
instead of by an act of the territorial 
legislature. 

Although the act of Congress creat- 
ing the Hawaiian Homes Commission 
fixed the limitations of the salary of 
the executive officer and provides other 
conditions under which this agency shall 
operate, the funds for this salary and 
other persons employed in this depart- 
ment are provided entirely out of terri- 
torial funds, as are the funds needed for 
the territorial departments. 

The amendment would make it pos- 
sible to adjust the salary of the executive 
officer to the same level paid officers hold- 
ing corresponding responsibilities within 
the executive department of the Terri- 
tory. 

This change is important so as to en- 
able the Homes Commission to main- 
tain in this very important position a 
man whose ability is commensurate with 
the responsibilities. It is only fair, too, 
that the man holding this position 
should be compensated on a basis com- 
parable to a man carrying like responsi- 
bilities in the territorial government, 

Section 2 of the bill returns to the 
jurisdiction of the Territory land on the 
island of Hawaii and on the island of 
Molokai that has already been added to 
Army airfields since the outbreak of 
war. The principal airfields on both 
these islands were located adjacent to 
the Hawaiian Homes Commission proj- 
ects. These met the requirements of 
the fields from the civil standpoint. 

The outbreak of war made it necessary 
immediately to enlarge these fields so 
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they could accommodate the heaviest 
Planes necessary for the defense of the 
islands, 

The Hawaiian Homes Commission, not 
having authority to negotiate with the 
Army for the use of these areas, this 
bill returns this land to the Territory so 
that it can carry on the proper negotia- 
tions. The amount of land involved is 
less than 70 acres. 


On page 2 of the committee report on 
the bill, an error is made in the designa- 
tion of the contents of section 2. The 
changes referred to in the report as 
coming within section 2 are those con- 
tained in section 3. The office of the 
delegate wes responsible for this error. 

Section 3 of the bill amends section 207 
(1) (a) of the Hawaiian Homes Commis- 
sion Act to allow homesteaders on the 
Island of Molokai, in the Kalanianaole 
Settlement, an additional residence lot 
not adjoining the agricultural or pastoral 
lot, provided the residence lot shall not 
exceed 4 acres, and the gross acreage of 
both lots does not exceed the present 
acreage limitation under the act. 

This change in the law is to correct a 
situation that developed on the island of 
Molokai where the first settlement was 
established. The water developed for 
purposes of irrigating the homesteads 
was obtained from wells drilled within 
the vicinity. It developed such high salt 
content that it could no longer be used 
for irrigating purposes. The homestead- 
ers had in the meantime established 
their homes in this settlement. 


The Commission finally decided that 
these same homesteaders should be al- 
lowed to retain their homes on this area 
close to the seashore, but in order to 
carry on their agricultural activities 
should be given farm lots in another area 
on property where another settlement 
was subsequently developed. 

This was done, so the purpose of this 
bill is to legalize what is obviously a 
sound and fair decision. 

The final section of the bill contains 
amendments designed to empower the 
Commission to grant licenses to churches, 
hospitals and similar community insti- 
tutions to operate within the Hawaiian 
Homes areas. The Commission pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that it had 
this power up until recently, when it 
was advised by the Attorney General 
that, in the absence of some such specific 
authorization, such was not the case. 

As the importance of such institutions 
is obvious, and as they are already oper- 
ating in the Hawaiian Homes Commis- 
sion areas, the adoption of this amend- 
ment is important. 

The second change within this section 
would empower the Commission to grant 
the Federal Government certain rights- 
of-way within certain limitations so that 
the armed forces operating the air fields 
adjagent to the Hawaiian Homes Com- 
mission areas can be allowed to proceed 
with the development of the necessary 
utilities under the proper authority. 


Post-War Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GERALD W. LANDIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday February 23, 1944 


Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following radio speech 
delivered by me over Columbia Broad- 
casting System February 15, 1944: 


My fellow citizens, we must concentrate 
on winning the war and prepare a post-war 
program that will furnish full employment 
to our disbanded armed forces and war work- 
ers. We must have the wisdom and foresight 
to plan in advance against mass unemploy- 
ment. Will we rake leaves for the Govern- 
ment or will be have real jobs in private 
enterprise? We will have to make our choice. 
There is no question as to how real Ameri- 
cans will decide. Free enterprise must lead 
the way, unfettered by Federal restrictions. 
Our people are opposed to regimentation and 
political control. They want to be governed 
by law and not by executive orders, or direc- 
tives coming from Federal boards and bu- 
reaus. Any Federal agency which allows you 
to own, produce, or sell by permission only, 
instead of by legal rights can so circumscribe 
you that the time might come when that 
agency so held that you have no right to 
exist. We do not propose to have our people 
live by permission only. We will stand by 
our legal rights which are guaranteed by our 
Constitution. The hope of the world lies 
in free men and women for only they can 
establish lasting peace and security. 

We must keep faith with the men and 
women in our armed service by intelligent 
planning, for their future. Our returning 
veterans want jobs with fair wages in private 
enterprise. It is our patriotic duty to fight 
for all that may contribute to the reeestab- 
lishing and maintaining free private enter- 


prise. Not an enterprise financed and con- 


trolled by the Government but a private en- 
terprise financed and controlled by American 
individuals. 

Any post-war plan worthy of the whole- 
hearted support of the American people must 
necessarily be one which protects their inter- 
ests. This must be true whether national or 
international in scope. One of the main 
objectives in a post-war program is to im- 
prove our home towns. Have you ever stopped 
to look at your home town? Did you ever 
compare it with other towns you have vis- 
ited? Does your home town have a post-war 
planning committee? Every city, town, and 
community should have such a committee. 

Many of our communities grew without a 
plan. In most towns you will find a high- 
Way running through the center and the 
public buildings built on narrow streets. This 
was not so bad until the arrival of the auto- 
mobile. But just take a look at main street 
today and notice the traffic. It is difficult 
to get a place to park your car to do your 
shopping. In many communities two houses 
were built on one lot, leaving no place for 
the children to play. There is little space to 
enjoy your home or have a small garden. 

Intelligent planning is all important. 
Without a program your community will lose, 
With sound planning any community can 
benefit. Every community must take an 
active part in such a program. In the past 
few years many communities have depended 
too much on the Government for aid. Most 
of us realize that Federal aid is too expen- 
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sive. Every community will soon find out 
that it will be much cheaper if we sclve most 
of our own problems. If each community 
will accept its share of responsibility, I am 
certain America will prosper in the post-war 
world, 

In the past many groups and individuals 
have been too selfish. The time has come 
when selfish interests of groups and individu- 
als must be put aside. We must adopt a live- 
and-help-live policy. Our big job is to make 
democracy work. If we insist on better com- 
munities we can maintain and improve the 
democracy for which our boys are fighting. 
We must stand united for the future and all 
can benefit if all will serve. No group in 
America shall achieve special favoritism to 
the detriment of other groups. There must 
be no monopolies whether in the field of 
industrialization, financing, or politics. 

After the war is over we must be ready with 
an orderly program of demobilization of our 
armed forces and war workers. This problem 
will be much greater than it was after the 
First World War. A prompt settlement of 
war contracts will be necessary to obtain free 
working capital and floor space. Thousands 
of smal] manufacturers will have their money 
tied up in war work and they will not be 
able to convert to peacetime production un- 
less their working capital is released. A tax 
program should be evolved to permit the free - 
flow of capital from individuals to industry. 
Throughout the years seed money and risk 
capital have been used to purchase inven- 
tions, new machines, new factories, and re- 
search for better products. Business can 
produce more and better goods for less money 
if seed money and risk capital is not elim- 
inated by our tax laws. There must also be 
a satisfactory disposal of Federal-owned 
plants, equipment, and surpluses or much 
confusion will follow. 

The miracle of American war production 
is proof that the job can be done in peace- 
time. We will have all that it takes in nat- 
ural resources, trained labor, trained man- 
agers, and productive resources to carry on. 
Private industry must organize and operate 
in a manner which will make unnecessary 
another W. P. A. Only through the proc- 
esses of private enterprise will the American 
people enjoy a higher standard of living. 
The American system is the only one which 
has stood the test of time with suitable and 
proper reward to individual initiative, ability, 
and ambition. 

America will get the job done with team- 
work. We learned the value of teamwork 
from our pioneer ancestors. They worked to- 
gether in their corn-husking bees and 
threshing rings. Our armed forces are 
demonstrating American teamwork on the 
fighting fronts to the highest degree. Thou- 
sands of war plants are participating in team- 
work production. Americans using their 
heritage and experience in teamwork can 
outproduce any economy devised by dictators. 
We need emphasis on good management and 
persuasion rather than regimentation and 
compulsion. There must be mutual confi- 
dence and understanding between capital and 
labor. 

Many industries will have to be decentral- 
ized geographically in order to get out of in- 
dustrial mobs. In the past several years 
many working people migrated to the large 
cities to get a job. Now there is a demand 
to bring some of the suitable industries to 
the rural areas. 

With the right kind of planning America 
will have much to offer her returning service- 
men. Many of them will be provided with 
educational opportunities using the existing 
facilities of our regular established high 
schools and collegiate institutions. Some of 
our servicemen will start a back to the farm 
movement, as the Government owns millions 
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of acres of land which can be irrigated into 
fertile fields and farms. Thousands of work- 
ers will be needed in building American 
homes. Thousands will find jobs in private 
industry making automobiles, planes, radios, 
tires, and other products. Our transporta- 
tion system will be expanded and modernized. 
Public highways and roads will have to be 
expanded and improved. Many new airports 
will be built. 

Our first objective is to provide millions of 
jobs for these servicemen and war workers. 
At present there are 62,000,000 persons gain- 
fully employed including 10,000,000 in the 
armed service. If we assume that 2,000,000 
men wiil remain in the armed service, 2,500,- 
000 young men will return to school, and at 
least 2,500,000 women will return to home- 
making, it will leave a labor force of 55,000,000 
persons. In 1940 there were 46,000,000 gain- 
fully employed. If private enterprise does 
as well in the post-war pericd as it did in 
1940 we will still have to find jobs for 9,000,- 
090 more persons. It will take a sound post- 
War program to find jobs for them. How 
will we do the job? 

1. If each employer, who employs 1 to 8 
persons. will average hiring 1 extra person 
we can add 1,850,000 to our pay rolls. 

2. If each employer, who employs 8 to 
1,000 persons, will average 10 extra persons 
it will put to work 1,467,000 persons. 

8. If the 3,300 large firms will average 100 
new jobs we can put to work 330,000 more 
workers ; 

4. A back-to-the-farm movement can ac- 
commodate 1,500,000 persons. 

5. A private-housing program will put to 
work another million persons. 

6. At least 100,000 school teachers will be 
needed to teach the 2,500,000 young men 
returning to school. 

7. The remaining 2,750,000 can be employed 
in private industry if individuals will invest 
their idle capital in business. 

If everyone does his or her part throughout 
the Nation in making these investments 
coupled with sound planning, America can 
build an economy and a standard of living 
the likes of which the world has never 
dreamed Will you accept the challenge of 
assuring jobs for our fighting men and war 
workers“ 

Fellow Americans, this will be the great- 
est drive we ever made for American pros- 
perity. Our volunteer citizen organizations 
who have worked so well in civilian defense 
must turn to our post-war problems and 
take an active part. All of us will be called 
upon to make small and large investments 
to creats more jobs. We cannot expect Uncle 
Sam to appear as Santa Claus to distribute 
money for post-war work. 

At this point, I would like to give you a 
few concrete examples of the things we 
might do to create more jobs. 7 

1. New factories will be needed to extract 
oil from coal and shale. These will be lo- 
cated in coal and shale regions. 

2. Parachute and powder bag sewing proj- 
ects can be utilized in making shirts and 
other garments after the war. 

3. Small machine shops may be utilized to 
make small parts for industry. 

4. More factories will be needed to extract 
the oil from soybeans and castor beans. 

5. Indiana limestone operators can mod- 
ernize their system in order to compete with 
other building material in building homes. 

We must not only put idle men and idle 
capital to work but we must also put idle 
acres to work if we want prosperity. Food is 
one of the most challenging problems in 
America today. Food will win the war and it 
will also win the peace. There are millions 
of children in the small democracies who are 
in need of food at the present time. We 
must not only produce more food but we 
must save the food which has been produced. 

While we are making plans to feed nations 
and find jobs for our returning war veter- 
ans, we must not overlook the necessity of 


taking care of our disabled citizens and elders 
of America. It is incumbent on govern- 
ments to remove the fear of want for our 
disabled and our old folks. Our social se- 
curity program is in need of revision. Fed- 
eral funds should be distributed to the States 
on the basis of need rather than through 
matching of State funds. We should at least 
provide a minimum basic protection. Our 
elders of America have been neglected dur- 
ing the war period. 

Victory or defeat in the post-war period 
will depend upon the cooperation of labor, 
agriculture, industry, and you. 

A post-war commission must be formed 
with a chief director and other directors of 
labor, agriculture, industry, Government, re- 
ligion, veteran, and education Capable per- 
sons with some practical experience should 
be selected as directors. These directors and 
their assistants should receive good pay for a 
full-time job, The commission should col- 
lect data, study the economic problems, and 
formulate a comprehensive program for the 
full utilization of our resources of men and 
machines in maintaining the economic well- 
being of our people. This commission would 
make recommendations with respect to legis- 
lation necessary to effect the elimination of 
unemployment and to adjust the economic 
life and financial structure of our Nation. 
Each State should have a post-war planning 
director. State directors should organize all 
counties and all communities. A sound 
post-war plan must be presented to the 
American public in such a form that it will 
be accepted by all. 

America is the hope of the world today. 
A free America, a strong America, an Amer- 
ica with constitutional government un- 
shaken, is the only kind of America which 
can be a beacon of hope and progress for all 
other peoples of the world in the years to 
come. We must, and we will, keep the torch 
of liberty aflame in our own Nation. We 
will keep it burning to light the way. 


Randolph Bill for Synthetic Fuel Develop- 
ment Wins Editorial Praise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include in the 
Recorp an editorial from the Washington 
(D. C.) Post, February 21, 1944, in com- 
mendation of an important and far- 
sighted measure recently approved by the 
House. The bill referred to by the editor 
of the Post is H. R. 3209, sponsored by my 
colleague Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, of 
West Virginia, and has as its objective 
the establishment by the Government of 
adequate plants for the development of 
synthetic fuel. 

The editorial that follows is only one 
of many expressions of approval appear- 
ing in the press throughout the Nation: 


SHORT OF OIL 


Official warnings that our known reserves 
of domestic petroleum will last only 13 or 14 
years at the present rate of consumption 
have caused Congress to bestir itself. The 
House has just passed a bill authorizing the 
appropriation of up to $30,000,000 to enable 
the Bureau of Mines to build experimental 
plants for the production of gasoline from 
coal, oil shale, agricultural and forestry prod- 
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ucts. And the Truman committee has issued 
a report dealing with our fast-vanishing oil 
supplies suggesting that our allies, particu- 
larly Great Britain, be asked to transfer to 
us “a compensating volume of proven re- 
serves outside this country.” The Truman 
committee further calls for the establishment 
of some policy to govern acquisition of Mid- 
dle East and other foreign oil reserves. 
Finally Senator BREWSTER, of Maine, and the 
Senate Commerce Committee has approved 
a resolution sponsored by Senator Moore, of 
Oklahoma, calling for appointment of a spe- 
cial committee of 9 representing 4 Senate 
committees—Commerce, Interstate Com- 
merce, Foreign Relations, and Public Lands— 
to investigate the oil problem. The recom- 
mended composition of the proposed com- 
mittee shows that the sponsors of the resolu- 
-tion are keenly aware of the fact that our 
oil problem has ceased to be a matter of 
purely domestic concern. 

The depletion of our cil supplies constitutes 
& threat to the stability of our economic 
structure and endangers the future security 
of the Nation. That explains why the House, 
with only a handful of dissenting votes, has 
approved spending money to finance govern- 
mental research in developing synthetic fuels. 
Since oil is indispensable to the conduct of 
war as well as to the conduct of peaceful 
activities, we dare not rely upon private en- 
terprise to produce needed substitutes when 
natural supplies are exhausted. The failure 
of private industry to develop synthetic rub- 
ber products is an ever-present reminder that 
the Government must not again be caught 
unprepared in an emergency. 

Congressional action in furtherance of a 
national oil policy that would protect our 
interests ab home and abroad is in no way 
inimical to private industry. On the con- 
trary, conditions will be more propitious for 
development of American-owned oil prop- 
erties abroad if the Government provides 
limited financial aid and gives American com- 
panies a measure of political support. Ex- 
perimental work to develop synthetic oil prod- 
ucts at home, involving as it does consider- 
able outlays without hope of immediate 
return, cannot be carried on effectively ex- 
cept by concerns with large capital, and they 
may not choose to risk such expenditures 
for the sake of an uncertain return. Devel- 
opmental work of this kind is, therefore, 
especially deserving of Government support. 
Furthermore, the benefits of the discoveries 
made by Government agencies will be avail- 
able for general use instead of being the 
property of some private producing group. 
The fact that the bill passed by the House 
had the support of the petroleum industry, 
independents as well as organized companies, 
according to Representative RANDOLPH, is 
best evidence that the program does not con- 
template Government competition with pri- 
vate industry but rather Government aid to 
private industry. 


Tke Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. C. W. (RUNT) BISHOP 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. BISHOP. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following letter sent 
to me from one of my constituents: 

THe EGYPTIAN MESSENGER, 
Zeigler, II. 

Drar Sm: “Where ignorance is bliss ‘tis 

folly to be wise,” is a good adage for many 
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who argue a Federal ballot. I wonder just 
how many of the advocates of a Federal 
soldier ballot have ever read the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. If they have, 
they will find article XII given over to the 
method of franchise very clearly defined. If 
the States are to be overlooked in this fall’s 
election, then it is as unconstitutional as 
the possession of slaves or refusing the women 
their ballot. “The electors shall meet in 
their respective States, and vote by ballot for 
President and Vice President. But in choos- 
ing the President the votes shall be taken 
by the States.” It seems this is so evident, 
that, by reading, any school child may be 
able to comprehend and a wayfaring man, 
though a fool, might not err therein. 

My grandfather and father served in the 
Civil War. A representative of my family 
served in the Spanish-American War; I per- 
sonally served in World War No, 1. I have 
two sons in this present war. Are they any 
better than their sires? The same Consti- 
tution these sires respected is the Consti- 
tution governing the votes of my two sons. 
They have been so raised as to respect this 
document. If they vote, I shall want them to 
do the thing they would naturally want to 
do, vote as the law of the land provides in 
its basic governing document—the Constitu- 
tion. This is what, in my mind, constitutes 
an American. 

I might add that I spent several years in 
the Army and never once did I have the 
privilege of voting. I do not say I am op- 
posed to servicemen voting. No, but let it 
be done in 4 constitutional American manner. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES L. PHIFER. 


National Unity 
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HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following speech de- 
livered by me at the open forum of the 
Jewish Daily Forward at Dorchester, 
Mass., February 20, 1944: 


There is one matter engaging the atten- 
tion of our country to a larger extent than 
any other—the problem of national unity 
in the face of this war for survival. It is ab- 
solutely impossible to maintain the liberties 
of our people if we are to have intolerance 
and racial hatred. This way lies the utter 
destruction of everything we hold dear. 

In this city of Boston, as well as in other 
large cities in the United States, gangs of 
hoodlums have attacked peaceful citizens, 
caused them to run and hide, haye be- 
smirched churches and synagogues, and left 
their filthy notes of intolerance in railroad 
stations and other public places. Such must 
not be tolerated in any free country. 

America was built on the principle of racial 
and religious liberty. Eighty years ago we 
fought a bloody and destructive war to bring 
freedom to all the people of the United 
States. We cannot afford any less for all 
groups inhabiting this glorious country of 
ours. 

There was always some intolerance in ages 
past, but this was reserved for the “lunatic 
fringe,” that small group in the United 
States which always created trouble and 
brought about a cleavage among our citizens. 
But no such group ever succeeded in destroy- 
ing the well-known principles of our Govern- 
ment—the love of liberty and freedom of 


speech, press, and assembly. Hitler sent paid 
agents to the United States and in 1934 there 
were many pamphlets, publications, and 
other methods used to make Germans out of 
Americans, to imbue them with the spirit of 
intolerance and a master race and to cause 
trouble and dissension among our people. 

It was my good fortune to make a thorough 
survey of the situation when in 1934 I suc- 
ceeded in inducing Congress to appoint a 
committee to study Nazi propaganda and 
examined scores of witnesses who gave us a 
picture of the manner in which this propa- 
ganda functioned, Every German ship that 
came to this shore carried tons of literature 
which was distributed promiscuously among 
the people of this country and every German 
“Aryan” resident of the United States was 
enlisted in doing the work of gaining dher- 
ents for the fatherland. I am afraid that a 
great deal of the seed which was then sown 
remained to plague us today and there is no 
question but that many of our good native 
Americans became infected with the poison 
which was then spread from Berlin. It is 
therefore because of this hate-spreading 
propaganda of 1934 that we are now reaping 
the harvest in this year of 1944. Hitler may 
have become thoroughly discredited in the 
eyes of our American citizens, but Hitlerism 
is by no means dead. 

We cannot win this war if we do not de- 
stroy the seeds of intolerance. America 
must never allow the doctrine to become es- 
tablished that there are races which are 
superior and races which are inferior. We 
are all children of one God and we are all 
members of one race—the human race. 
Even the Germans, much as they may deserve 
the hatred of the whole world, are members 
of the human race. 

We believe that all men are created equal, 
and there never should be in this country, at 
least, a distinction made of any of its citi- 
zens, by reason of his race or his creed. Our 
Constitution grants the humblest of our citi- 
zens the same rights which it gives to its 
mightiest. However, man or woman, irre- 
spective as to their race or creed or whatever 
country his or her parents might have been 
born in has the inherest right to life, liberty, 
and pursuit of happiness. 

It has been the policy of our Nation to 
enlarge the liberties of every individual, so 


that we can look forward to the time that. 


all of us will reach the condition where we 
will be free from want and free from fear and 
will be able to lead peaceful lives under the 


` protection of our Government and peace- 


fully rear our families in the way in which 
human beings should be able to lead a quiet 
and undisturbed existence. 

It is perhaps too early at a time when 
millions of men are engaged in a titanic 
struggle to be discussing world peace and 
prosperity, but it has always been the ideal 
of the United States that there should be 
world peace and prosperity. 

We know very well that it is impossible 
for Americans to be free if the rest of the 
world is not free and it is impossible for us 
to live in peace if the rest of the world will 
not be at peace. 

Human progress in the last 100 years has 
made the world smaller. Transportation 
is much quicker and in the last few years 
our President was able to conduct important 
conferences in many places on the globe, 
where formerly it would have taken weeks 
and months of travel to reach. Today, any 
place in the world is distant no further than 
it takes to get to it by airplane. There was 
a time when it took weeks to get from New 
York to Boston or from New York to Phila- 
delphia. Today, we can make the trip in a 
few hours and it does not take very much 
longer to get to such places as Cairo or 
Teheran. 

Conferences between nations will always 
be held, but they should be conferences for 
peace and not conferences for war. If every 
nation should be allowed free access to all 
the raw materials of the world and a free 
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development within its own country, there 
will be no cause for any future wars and we 
may indeed celebrate the time when in the 
words of the prophet “they will turn their 
swords into plow shares and will learn war 
no more.” 

Peace may be a prophetic ideal, but unless 
we have such an ideal clearly before our eyes, 
we will suffer from the misfortunes of the 
world and will never bring about a more fav- 
orable turn of events. It is the ideals of yes- 
terday which have become the achievements 
of today. It is what we plan and strive for 
that our children and children’s children will 
enjoy in days to come, 

In the peace of the world we must not for- 
get the fate of the most haunted group of 
human beings, the Jews, who were the first 
victims of Hitler’s wrath and are the last to 
find any help in a war-torn world. Jews suffer 
from the added disadvantage of having no 
country to which they may go in escaping 
from Hitler’s tyranny. How many millions 
of Jews were killed in Europe and all those 
countries which Hitler overran or to which 
Hitler's legions came we will never know. The 
best statistics on the subject are to the effect 
that all of the Jews of Germany and most of 
the Jews of Poland, Hungary, and Rumania 
have been totally wiped out, Even in Russia, 
whenever Hitler was able to occupy any. por- 
tions of its territory at one time or another, 
he saw to it that no Jews were left alive. 
Those who were able to escape the murder of 
Hitler’s henchmen are now in the most pre- 
carious position in the world. They have no 
place to go, since the doors of every country 
are closed in their faces. There are hundreds 
and thousands of human beings who have no 
place to go, since no country will admit them. 

Palestine was supposed to become a na- 
tional home for the Jewish people, for since 
in November 1917 the then British Foreign 
Minister Balfour issued his famous declara- 
tion to the effect that Palestine was to be- 
come a national home for the Jewish people. 
But in the year 1939 the British Govern- 
ment issued its famous white paper, which 
would close all immigration to Palestine on 
March 31 of this year. 

After March 31 Palestine will not only 
cease to be the national homeland of the 
Jewish people but will be, paradoxically, the 
only country in the world which will be defi- 
nitely barred to Jewish immigration. 

American Jewry is united in its attitude 
that only Palestine can furnish at the pres- 
ent time the place of rescue to which the 
uprooted and disinherited Jews of the world 
can go. 

I have dwelt at length on the question of 
Palestine’s becoming a Jewish national home- 
land because the problem of intolerance is 
bound up with the problem of a national 
home, 

Iam sure that if the Jews of Europe who 
found themselves in the throes of Hitler's 
persecution had the foresight 20 years ago to 
emigrate to Palestine a great deal of the 
tragedy which has overwhelmed our people 
would have been avoided. 

It is against a homeless people and a people 
who have no place to go that Hitler's persecu- 
tions were particularly directed. He could 
not have been successful in his program of 
slaughter if his prospective victims had been 
out of his reach when he was stirring up 
the masses against the helpless and powerless 
Jews of Germany. 

You must, therefore, bear in mind that 
one of the practical methods by which per- 
secution may be checked whenever it raises 
its ugly head, will be to remove the victims 
of intolerance from the clutches of their 
enemies. 

The program, therefore, which is now being 
debated in Congress by way of crystallizing 
public opinion of the United States in favor 
of a Jewish homeland in Palestine, is a highly 
practical one. 

This program will save many thousands of 
lives and will give an opportunity to the 
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Jewish people of the world to be rescued 
where otherwise they might perish. 

I wish to stress upon my audience the 
_ advisability of doing everything that any one 
of us can in urging upon Congress and the 
American people to give a helping hand to 
the persecuted Jews who have no other friends 
to turn to but the people of the United 
States, a people always so generous when it 
comes to giving real help to the oppressed 
of the world. 


Brotherhood Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following statement on 
brotherhood week for the National Con- 
ference ot Christians and Jews by James 
B. Carey, secretary-treasurer, C. I. O.: 


It seems rather incredible that while we 
fight a war against Hitlerism on one hand, 
we can cultivate religious persecution in our 
American cities on the other. And yet some 
of the creeping malice of our military ene- 
mies seems to be undermining American 
democracy here and there around this coun- 


try. 

Brotherhood week (February 20-26) which 
is sponsored by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews represents an intelli- 
gent attempt to combat this situation and 
to cement in mutual tolerance and brother- 
hood our citizens of varied religious faiths. 
The C. I. O. is particularly conscious of the 
need for such action, A free labor movement 
is dependent on the ability of its members 
to perpetuate the principles on which this 
Nation was founded. Unless our workers 
continue to respect the tradition of freedom 
which has allowed them to organize in trade 
unions and to worship in the churches of 
their choice, they cannot expect these privi- 
leges to be protected by other groups, 
Union members themselves must remain con- 
scious of the necessity to actively fight 
against religious and racial discrimination 
in all forms wherever they encounter it. 

Our national enemies are seeking to divide 
us into hostile camps on the home front, 
behind the backs, as it were, of the men who 
fight for democracy and human equality on 
the battlefront. It is unthinkable that they 
should succeed. More than ever before, it is 
up to every American to be on his guard, to 
resist the traps laid for him, and to uphold 
with all his might the right of every Protes- 
tant, Catholic, and Jew to preserve his faith 
in dignity and to work with his fellow coun- 
3 in the interest of a better world for 


Talent Search Winners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 


Record, I include the following state- 
ment: 


TALENT SEARCH WINNERS—TWELVE GIRLS, 28 
Boys ARE AWARDED TRIPS TO WASHINGTON TO 
ATTEND SCIENCE TALENT INSTITUTE—ONE 
BOY AND ONE GIRL To RECEIVE $2,400 GRAND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Twelve girls and 28 boys have been invited 
to Washington, March 3 through March 7, to 
compete for the Westinghouse science 
scholarships in the third annual science 
talent search conducted by Science Clubs of 
America, administered by Science Service. 
They will spend 5 days together at the Science 
Talent Institute in Washington. 

The names of the trip winners were an- 
nounced by the judges as the result of a 
strenuous competition in which superior 
seniors of all secondary schools in the United 
States were invited to participate. The 40 
winners were selected from about 15,000 en- 
trants. About 3,000 of these students com- 
pleted a science aptitude examination, sub- 
mitted recommendations and scholarship 
records and wrote an essay on My Scientific 
Project. 

The trip winners come from 33 localities in 
15 States and the District of Columbia. 
Entries were received from every State in 
the Union. 

Those who come to Washington for the 
Science Talent Institute in March on the 
all-expense trips, will compete for scholar- 
ships which will allow them to go to any 
college, university, or technical school of their 
own selection to continue science or engineer- 
ing training. One boy and one girl will be 
awarded $2,400 Westinghouse grand science 
scholarships ($600 a year for 4 years), while 
six boys and two girls will be awarded $400 
Westinghouse science scholarships ($100 a 
year for 4 years), and $3,000 more in West- 
inghouse science scholarships will be awarded 
at the discretion of the judges. 

Selected without regard to geographic con- 
sideration, the results show that this year 
winners come from some States that have 
not had winners before. Alabama, Arizona, 
Georgia, and the District of Columbia have 
winners this year for the first time. 

Only two schools in the United States have 
produced more than one winner this year. 
They are: Brighton High School, Rochester, 
N. Y. and the Bronx High School of Science, 
Bronx, N. Y. Each of these schools will send 
two winners to the Science Talent Institute. 


. * . . > 


Most of the winners live at home and at- 
tend their local public or parochial high 
school. Five, however, are enrolled in pri- 
vate schools. * * 

More than half, 68 percent, or 27 of the 40, 
of the Science Talent Search trip winners 
rank first or second in their graduating 
classes. 

Twenty-eight of the winners are members 
of science clubs and at least seven of them 
are presidents of their clubs. 

Many of the trip winners already have 
chosen their field. Their choices range from 
naval architecture to biochemistry. Eleven 
hope to do research in the flelds of biology, 
chemistry, medicine, or physics. Three hope 
to be electronic engineers. Two hope to be 
theoretical chemists and one a mathematical 
physicist. Radio and chemical engineering 
and medicine are choices of careers for four 
others. 

The proportion of boys and girls who sub- 
mitted completed entries in the Science Tal- 
ent Search determined the distribution of 
boys and girls among the trips awarded. 
Girls accounted for 31 percent in comparison 
to 26 percent last year, and 22 percent in the 
case of the first search. The scholarships, 
with the exception of the two grand scholar- 
ships, will be distributed among boys and 
girls in the same ratio. 

“A major heed for America today is the 
discovery and development of scientific abil- 
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ity among boys and girls now in high school,” 
the Science Service announcement states. 
“Real ability for creative research and engi- 
neering is rare. Many who do not now have 
the opportunity to develop their scientific 
talents will be discovered and made available 
for America’s future progress through this 
Science Talent Search. 

“This is more than a scholarship contest. 
It is a major step toward making available 
potential scientific talent to important tasks 
in war and peace. Within the next 5 years, 
either in war or peace, boys and girls now in 
high school must begin to take leadership in 
scientific research and engineering.” 

The Annual Science Talent Search is con- 
ducted by Science Service, as one of the ac- 
tivities of Science Clubs of America. Awards 
are provided and the Science Talent Search 
made financially posible by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., a leader in 
scientific research, engineering, and manu- 
facture in the electrical industry, as a con- 
tribution to the advancement of science in 
America. 

Science Service is the nonprofit institution 
for the popularization of science, with trus- 
tees nominated by the National Academy of 
Sciences, National Research Council, the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, the E. W. Scripps Estate, and the 
journalistic profession. 

Science Clubs of America, administered by 
Science Service, today has more than 4,000 
affiliated clubs, with a membership of more 
than 100,000. 

FORTY TO MEET IN WASHINGTON 

The 12 girls and 28 boys (proportion deter- 
mined by ratio of boys and girls entering the 
contest) are being invited on all-expense trips 
to Washington, D. C., March 8 to 7, 1944, to 
attend the Science Talent Institute, where 
1 boy and 1 girl will be awarded $2,400 
Westinghouse Grand Science Scholarships, 6 
boys and 2 girls will be awarded $400 West- 
inghouse Science Scholarships, and $3,000 ad- 
ditional in scholarships will be awarded. 

Alabama 

Anniston: Rodman Jenkins, 14, Anniston 
High School. 

Birmingham: Cyril Vaughn Stelzenmuller, 
15, West End High School. 

Arizona 

Tucson: Wildon Fickett, 16, Tucson Senior 
High School. 

California 

Tahoe: Richard Gordon Hinkle, 16, Tahoe 
Br. Placer Union High School. 

District of Columbia 

Washington: Nancy Agnes Durant, 15, 
Dunbar High School, 

Jacques Charles Poirier, 16, Woodrow Wil- 
son High School. 

Florida 
St. Petersburg: George Fiske Hardy, 16, St. 
Petersburg Senior High School, 
Georgia 
Atlanta: Nan Honour, 17, Girls High School. 
Illinois 

Edwardsville: Eleanor Jane Springer, 17, 
Edwardsville High School. 

LaGrange: Ben Roy Mottelson, 17, Lyons 
Township High School. 

Michigan 


Hazel Park: Irving William Rozian, 17, 

Hazel Park High School. 
New Hampshire 

Exeter: Kenneth William Ford, 17, Phillips 

Exeter Academy. 
New Jersey 

Atlantic City: Donald Paul Tschudy, 17, 
Atlantic City High School. 

Millburn: Joyce Mildred Marrison, 17, Mill- 
burn High School. 

Passaic: Leon William Green, 17, Passaic 
Senior High School. 
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New York 


Brooklyn: Gilbert Samuel Daniels, 16, 
Brooklyn Technical High School; Lionel 
Francis Jaffe, 15, Erasmus Hall High School. 

Garden City: William Adrian Newcomb, 16, 
Garden City High School. 

Manlius: Victor Mayper, Jr., 15, the Man- 
lius School. 

Marlboro: Mary Ruth Bond, 
boro Central High School. 

New York: Anne Hagopian, 16, the Brearley 
School; Murray Gerstenhaber, 16, Bronx High 
School of Science; Leonard Zablow, 16, Bronx 
High School of Science; Ellen Mary Irving, 15, 
Walton High School. 

Rochester: Patricia Ann Dunkel, 17, 
Brighton High School; Theodore Edwin 
Houck, 17, Brighton High School. 

Rome: Edmond Granger Dyett, Jr, 16, 
Rome Free Academy. 

Roslyn Heights: Eric Mayorga Howlett, 16, 
Roslyn High School. 

Staatsburg: Steadman Thompson, 18, the 
-Anderson School. 

Whitesboro: Joan Audrey Baird, 17, Whites- 
boro Central School. 

Ohio 


Mount St. Joseph: Rosemary Julia Dieters, 

17, Mount St. Joseph Academy. 
Pennsylvania 

Elkins Park (Philadelphia): Robert Harry 
Kraichnan, 15, Cheltenham High School, 

Overbrook (Philadelphia): Albert Porter 
Earle, 16, Friends’ Central School. 

Pittsburgh: Lee Morton Hershenson, 16, 
Taylor Allderdice High School. 


West Virginia 


Williamson: Nancy Waddell Slaven, 17, 

Williamson High School. 
Wisconsin 

Fennimore: Ruth Hulda Miles, 17, Union 
Free High School. 

Madison: Charles William Butler, 17, West 
High School; Wayland Evan Noland, 17, Wis- 
consin High School, 

Milwaukee: Royal Marden Corr, 17, White- 
fish Bay School. 


17, Marl- 


Wyoming 


Lyman: Amber Charles Davidson, 17, Ly- 
man High School. 


Constitutionality of the Federal Ballot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. ENGLE of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a state- 
ment by Judge Francis Carr, a distin- 
guished California attorney, on the 
constitutionality of the Federal ballot: 


The qualification of voters is defined in 
section 1, article II, California Constitution, 
and it is there declared that such qualified 
voters “shall be entitled to vote at all elec- 
tions which are now or may hereafter be 
authorized by law.” 

It is further provided in that section the 
legislature may provide by general law “for 
the casting of votes by duly registered voters 
who expect to be absent from their respec- 
tive precincts” on election day. 

The legislature has provided for absentee 
voting (Elections Code, ch. 5, arts. 1. 2, 3). 
And it is provided-that “This chapter shall 
be liberally construed in favor of the absent 
voter,” 


While the machinery provided in the Elec- 
tion Code is not adequate to meet the pres- 
ent emergency, it recognizes the right to cast 
an absent ballot for “the Presidential or di- 
rect primary” (sec. 5907). 

If the voter is away from his place of resi- 
dence he may appear before any officer of 
any “Federal district” (sec. 5931). 

Th? ballots may be counted if they are 
received by the clerk within 6 days after 
election day (sec. 5932). 

The Congress may determine the time of 
choosing the electors, and the day on which 
they shall give their votes; which day shall 
be the same throughout the United States 
(art. II, sec. 1). 

Among the powers given to the Congress are 
“To make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the 
foregoing powers, and all other powers vested 
by this Constitution in the Government of 
the United States, or in any department or 
officer thereof” (art. I, sec. 8, clause 18; Me- 
Pherson v. Blacker, 146 U. S. 1, 36 L. ed: 869). 

The State law is not repugnant to the 
United States Constitution, where there is a 
collision between the two—the State law 
yields only to the extent of the collision (36 
L. ed., p. 879). 

The Congress has concurrent power with 
the States to provide equal right of suffrage, 
and where the State has not provided for sol- 


-dier voting by absent ballot. any discrepancy 


in the method of obtaining and casting the 
ballot would be reconciled (U. S. v. Classic, 
313 U. S. 299, 85 L. ed. 1368). 

“If we remember that ‘it is a constitution 
we are expounding’ we cannot rightly prefer, 
of the possible meanings of its words, that 
which will defeat rather than effectuate the 
constitutional purposes” (85 L. Ed. 1378 
(Stone, J., delivered the opinion). 

“But one of the objects of the Constitution 
as declared by its preamble, is to ‘provide 
for the common defenses.’ As a means to 
that end the Constitution gives to Congress 
the power to ‘provide for the common de- 
fense,’ article I, section 8, clause 1; ‘To raise 
and support armies,’ ‘To provide and maintain 
a navy,’ article I, section 8, clauses 12, 13; 
and ‘To make rules for the government of 
the land and naval forces” (art. I, sec. 8, 
cl. 14). 

And finally the Constitution authorizes 
Congress “To make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into execu- 
tion the foregoing powers, and all other pow- 
ers vested by this Constitution in the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, or in any de- 
partment or officer thereof“ (art. I, sec. 8, 
cl. 18; ex parte Richard Quirin, 87 L. Ed. 1, 
7-8 (Stone, C. J., delivered the opinion) ). 

“The war power of the National Govern- 
ment is ‘the power to wage war successfully.’ ” 
(See Charles Evans Hughes, War Powers 
Under the Constitution, 42 A. B. A. Rept., 232, 
238.) 

“It extends to every matter and activity so 
related to war as substantially to affect its 
conduct and progress. The power is not re- 
stricted to the winning of victories in the 
field and the repulse of the enemy forces. 

“Since the Constitution commits to the 
Executive and to Congress the exercise of the 
war power in all its vicissitudes and condi- 
tions of warfare, it has necessarily given them 
wide scope for the exercise of judgment and 
discretion in determining the nature and 
extent of the threatened injury and in the 
selection of the means for resisting it. 

“Where, as they did here, the conditions 
call for the exercise of judgment and discre- 
tion and for the choice of means by those 
branches of the Government on which the 
Constitution has placed the responsibility of 
war making, it is not for the courts to sit in 
řeview of the wisdom of their action or sub- 
stitute its judgment for theirs” (Hirabayashi 
v. U. S., 87 L. ed. 1327, 1343-1344). 

“While emergency does not create power, 
emergency may furnish the occasion for the 
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exercise of power” (Home Bidg. & Loan Ass’n 
v. Blaisdell, 290 U. S. 898, 78 L. ed. 413, 88 
A. L. R. 1481-1489). 

“A study of similar enactments in other 
jurisdictions, of various soldiers and sailors’ 
relief acts, and of the trend of judicial deci- 
sions, reveals a growing recognition of the 
necessity of protecting those in the military 
service against the loss of civil rights, and of 
the potency of a national emergency to jus- 
tify broad and appropriate relief” (McCoy v. 
Board of Supervisors, 18 Cal. (2d) 193-196). 

“Not only have State and national legisla- 
tive bodies been alert to meet the need for 
special protective measures, but State and 
Federal courts have kept pace and have 
evinced a firm intention to take a liberal 
view of these emergency enactments in order 
that their protective purposes may be ful- 
filled without undue imposition of constitu- 
tional limitations or hindrance through nar- 
row judicial construction” (McCoy v. Board of 
Supervisors, 18 Cal. (2d) 193-196; Martin v. 
Riley, 20 Cal. (2d) 28, 36). 

“The provision in the Constitution that 
‘All legislative powers herein granted shall be 
vested in a Congress of the United States’ 
means that Congress—keeping within the 
limits of its powers and observing the re- 
strictions imposed by the Constitution—may, 
in its discretion, enact any statute appro- 
priate to accomplish the objects for which 
the National Government was established” 
(Watson on the Constitution, vol. 1, p. 115). 

“The electors are not officers of the United 
States, though they are appointed or elected 
under and in pursuance of the Constitution. 
Congress has not undertaken to interfere 
with the election or appointment of electors, 
but has left such matters to State control 
and the State courts have jurisdiction of an 
indictment for illegal voting for Presidential 
electors” (Watson on the Constitution, vol. 
II, p. 1567). 

CONCLUSION 


It is my opinion that the power of Con- 
gress expressed in the Constitution, viz: 

“To provide for the common defense” (art. 
I, sec. 8, clause 1). 

“To raise and support armies,” “To provide 
and maintain a navy” (art. I, sec. 8, clauses 
12 and 13). 

“To make rules for the government of the 
land and naval forces” (art. I, sec. 8, clause 
14). 

“To make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the 
foregoing powers, and all other powers vested 
by the Constitution in the Government of the 
United States or in any department or of- 
ficer thereof” (art. I, sec. 8, clause 18). 
carries with it by necessary implication the 
power to provide the means whereby the men 
and women in the land and naval forces 
may exercise their right of suffrage. To that 
end the Congress may enact laws which will 
provide the means to enable them .to cast 
their ballot while they are outside the United 
States and by rules and regulations not in- 
consistent with their duties in the armed 
services to have those ballots cast and de- 
livered to the election officer in their respec- 
tive voting precincts in the several States in 
time ‘to register their preference at the elec- 
tion for selecting candidates for President and 
Vice President as well as for the Members of 
the Senate and for the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Such legislative enactment if passed by 
Congress would not materially conflict with 
the Constitution or laws of California and 
in other States the conflict, if any, should be 
reconciled with the congressional enactment 
to construe the meaning of the words used 
to effectuate the constitutional purpose, 
rather than to defeat it. 

The congressional enactment would not be 
rendered invalid if it caused to be delivered 
to the voting precincts of some of the States 
the ballots of some who are not qualified 
voters, 
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The questions involving illegal voting 
could be determined under the rules for con- 
testing elections in the several States and 
the State courts would have jurisdiction in 
cases involving the elections pertaining to 
the election of President and Vice President, 
and the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives have the power usually exercised with 
respect to the qualification of their own 
Members. 

State statutes and constitutional provi- 
sions and State court decisions are discussed 
at some length under the title “Voting by 
Person in the Military Service” (140 A. L. R. 
11000; 144 A. L. R. 1521). 

Varying legislative and constitutional pro- 
visions have been enacted by the several 
States and conflicting court decisions are dis- 
cussed, but I find no decision directly ap- 
plicable to the queston of the power of Con- 
gress to provide the machinery for enabling 
armed forces on land and sea to exercise their 
inherent right of suffrage. 


Chicago Tribune and Union Now Trans- 
Ocean Plans Compared 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOWARD J. McMURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. McMURRAY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to call attention to a most remarkable 
exchange of views on the pressing prob- 
lem of future international relations 
recently published in the Chicago Trib- 
une. While it is of exceptional interest 
to Members in the Midwest, I believe that 
a much wider circle, one that extends 
even beyond the lands where English is 
spoken, will appreciate at once its sig- 
nificance. It may, and I hope it will, 
prove to be a most promising construc- 
tive development in a field where con- 
structive thought and action has seemed 
sadly lacking. 

On January 15, 1944, the Chicago Trib- 
une published this editorial: 


THREE PLANS 


If their relations are conducted on an 
equitable basis—that is, by Americans speak- 
ing as Americans to British speaking as Brit- 
ish—the United States and the British Em- 
pire can coordinate many of their activities 
in the future to their mutual benefit. 

This obvious fact has produced several 
proposals that the desirable end would be 
facilitated by closer political tſes or by actual 
union. When Mr. Churchill advocated com- 
mon citizenship at Harvard, with the ap- 
parent approval of Mr. Roosevelt and, Presi- 
dent Conant, he was suggesting that Ameri- 
cans return to the status of the Thirteen 
Colonies, modified, no doubt, by those ad- 
vances in statescraft that have brought the 
British dominions into being. 

The Tribune, disbelleving that American 
citizens would ever consent to become the 
subject of a king-emperor, had suggested an 
alternative plan. If the British are desirous 
of a political union with the United States, 
the only constitutional way in which it can 
be accomplished is through application by 
Great Britain and those other parts of the 
empire that have achieved self-government, 
for admission to our Union of States. This 
suggestion aroused some fury in the British 
press, not to mention a few pip-squeak pro- 


tests from British-dominated newspapers in 
this country. 

The third, and apparently the only other 
avenue to closer relationship between the 
two nations, is a military alliance, the prin- 
cipal sponsors of which have been representa- 
tives of our international bankers. This alli- 
ance would be for the purpose of maintaining 
intact the British Empire, into which no one 
can doubt the bankers have bought exten- 
sively at distress prices. It has the same 
defect found in our present relations with the 
British, namely, that they would still be free 
to start the wars and we would be obligated 
by an alliance to fight them. 

Only three plans are proposed: The colo- 
nial or Churchill plan, the state or Tribune 
plan, and the alliance or bankers’ plan. If 
we are mistaken and there is still another 
plan, we would like to hear what it 18. 


Then, on Sunday, February 13, the 
Chicago Tribune devoted all the space in 
the correspondence columns on its edi- 
torial page, where it normally confines 
letters to 200 or 300 words, to one 1,600- 
word letter in reply. This letter was 
from Clarence K. Streit, president of 
Federal Union, Inc., a nonprofit mem- 
bership association with national head- 
quarters at 1728 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington 9, D. C., “open to all Amer- 
icans who believe in educating the pub- 
lic in the principles of the United States 
Constitution and the best means of ap- 
plying them between nations in the in- 
terests of individual freedom, prosperity, 
and peace,” 

That the Chicago Tribune should give 
so much space to his letter is a guar- 
antee of its exceptional interest. Here 
it is in full, as published in that paper: 


HE HAS ANOTHER PLAN 


WasHInoTon, D. O., February 8. 

Your editorial of January 15, Three Plans, 
states that the obvious fact that the Amer- 
ican and British people can coordinate 
many of their activities in the future to their 
mutual benefit has produced several pro- 
posals that this “desirable end would be 
facilitated by closer political ties or by actual 
union,” You conclude: 

“Only three plans are proposed: The colo- 
nial or Churchill plan, the state or Tribune 
plan, and the alliance or bankers’ plan. If 
we are mistaken and there is still another 
plan, we should like to hear what it is,” 

I wish to respond to your generous invita- 
tion, for there is another plan. But, first, I 
would say that I strongly agree with you in 
rejecting both the alliance plan and the 
Churchill plan for a common citizenship 
without a common government, though I 
would not question the motives of their 
authors any more than I would question 
yours. I would also agree that your plan 
has great advantages. 

The Tribune plan would end the danger 
of foreign powers playing the United States 
and Britain against each other. It would re- 
move the weakness and peril inherent in 
separate American and British navies, air 
forces, and armies; it would create a unified 
war force so powerful that none would dare 
to challenge it. 

No less gigantic are the economic advan- 
tages we and the British would gain. Gone 
would be the danger of cutthroat British and 
American competition for air lines, shipping 
lines, markets, raw materials, and the disas- 
trous, communism-breeding unemployment, 
low prices, red balance sheets, and bitter ani- 
mosity that would result from this. At one 
stroke the Tribune plan would provide a 
stabler money than the world has ever known, 
and fling open to American business all Can- 
ada, Australia, New Zealand, much of Africa, 
and all the British Isles, while opening to 
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them our own market. Alongside the stu- 
pendous economic opportunities in the 
Tribune plan, the opening of our West would 
seem a modest beginning. 

Critics, of course, object that the Tribune 
plan, by removing all tariff and immigration 
barriers between us and the British de- 
mocracies, would “ruin our farmers, lower 
our standard of living, destroy our industries, 
flood us with immigrants.” You need no help 
from me to confound these misguided men. 
‘They are, however, so numerous that I must 
pay a hearty tribute to the Tribune's cour- 
age and common sense in brushing aside 
their objections to union as ef no conse- 
quence. 

In all these military, monetary, migratory, 
and economic respects the Tribune plan is 
so far ahead of the plans thus far made 
public by our Government and Presidential 
candidates, so much sounder, more liberal, 
more advantageous to us and the British, 
as to constitute a memorable step. 

Agreeing as I do that a Federal union solu- 
tion is the only practical one, I regret to 
differ with the Tribune on one point. I 
refer to the method by which it would achieve 
the union, by our admitting the British de- 
mocracies into the United States as states, 
I can understand some of the reasons why 
the Tribune chose this method, but I find 
it much more advantageous to the British 
than to us. Here are three objections to it 
that you seem to have overlooked: 

1, Your method would make Great Britain 
the biggest state in the United States. True, 
you have suggested that England, Scotland, 
and Wales be admitted as separate states, 
but England alone has 37,000, 000 people, and 
so it would have three times the weight of 
New York State and five times that of Illi- 
nois in Congress and in the electoral college, 
In the Republican National Convention, Eng- 
land would have more votes than Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, and Missouri put together. The odds 
would favor the candidate who could carry 
England. What American could carry it 
against President Roosevelt except, possibly, 
Wendell Willkie? I find it hard to believe 
that this is what the Tribune wants. 

2. The Tribune plan would inevitably and 
automatically extend our present bureauc- 
racy through the British Commonwealth, 
enormously increasing its numbers, cost, in- 
efficiency, and danger. It would extend the 
W. P. A, for example, to all the dole areas 
in the British Isles Think of all the jobs the 
administration would have to give, the terrific 
possibilities of building up a political ma- 
chine, Couple this with the political power 
England would enjoy by virtue of being by 
far the biggest State in the United States, 
Doesn't this add up to giving the British, 
the bureaucrats, and their buddies a strangle 
hold on the United States? Again I find it 
hard to believe that this is what the Tribune 
wants. 

3. The Tribune plan would end the United 
States as the Nation we know today. Surely 
you have not thought through where your 
method leads. Your editorial insists that 
Anglo-American relations be conducted on 
“an equitable basis, that is by Americans 
speaking as Americans to British speaking 
as British.” But by bringing the British into 
the United States as a State you give them 
the same right we have to speak as Americans, 
while letting them retain the right to speak 
as British. You take away the right of the 
people of the 48 States to speak as Ameri- 
cans in the sense they speak now, as a 
nation apart from the British. We of the 
48 States would no longer have any means 
of governing our mutual interests except the 
Federal Government we would share with 
England and New Zealand. 

The Tribune plan would add luster to Mis- 
souri and Montana; they would rank equally 
with England in our Senate. But the land 
from Manhattan to the Golden Gate and 
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from New Orleans to Chicago would no longer 
form a nation in itself. I love that land 
even more than Missouri where I was born 
and Montana where I grew to manhood. I 
do not want to see it turned into a ghost and 
left to wander through the future as a land 
without a country. 3 

Happily, we Americans need not make the 
sacrifices and run the dangers your plan in- 
volves in order to gain its tremendous ad- 
vantages. We need only change the method 
of forming the union, There is a plan to do 
this which your editorial overlooked. It is 
known as the Union Now Plan from two 
books I wrote to advocate it, “Union Now” 
and “Union Now With Britain.” 

(True, it would also include among the 
founders of the Union some non-English 
speaking democracies, such as France, Switz- 
erland, Belgium, the Netherlands, and the 
Scandinavian countries. But I understand 
that when you first proposed your plan you 
indicated that you, too were willing to include 
such western European peoples. For present 

urposes, however, we can limit the discus- 
sion to Anglo-American union.) 

Whereas you would achieve union by ad- 
mitting outside nations as states in the 
United States, Union Now would achieve it 
by forming a new union, composed of those 
nations and the United States as a nation, on 
the same basic principles as our Constitution. 
This simple change in the Tribune plan 
would remove its disadvantages and dangers 
for the United States. The proof: 

1. The Union Now plan would make the 
United States the biggest state in the union. 
In this respect it would give us all the ad- 
vantages your plan would give England. 

2. The Union Now plan allows us to start 
the Anglo-American union with a clean page 
as regards bureaucracy. Both in framing the 
constitution of the new union and in apply- 
ing it we could profit from our present ex- 
perience and keep bureaucracy down to a 
minimum, The Tribune plan gives us no 
chance to tackle this huge problem afresh. 
Moreover, the Union Now plan, instead of 
extending our existing bureaucracy automat- 
ically, would eliminate a great deal of it, all 
of it that is devoted to g to make na- 
tional sovereignty work in certain fields where 
it has become obsolete. 

To an appalling degree, as I pointed out 
in Union Now, “taxes and government in the 
democracies today are devoted only to the 
Maintenance of their separate sovereignties 
as regards citizenship, defense, trade, money, 
and communications.” Only the Union Now 
pian, I added, “seriously tackles the problem 
of how the democracies are to recover from 
the taxation, and borrowing, and bureaucracy, 
and unnecessary government with which na- 
tionalism has afflicted them.” 

3, The Union Now plan would preserve the 
integrity of the Nation formed by the area, 
people, history, and Government of the 48 
United States. Just as the Tribune plan 
insures that there would always be an Eng- 
land, the Union Now plan insures that there 
would always be this United States, with a 
government of its own to govern independ- 
ently the mutual affairs of the 48 States. We 
would keep our Nation’s name where it is, 
and use a new name to designate the new 
union. Suppose the founders named it the 
Union of the Free. Then we would still call 
ourselves Americans and the British would 
still call themselves British, and the Cana- 
dians, Canadians; but we would all also call 
ourselves Freemen citizens of the Union of 
the Free. None of us would lose a name 
that we love; all would gain a name that all 
would love to have, 

There are other reasons why I believe that 
the Union Now method provides a better 
method than yours of saving us, through 
Anglo-American federal union, from the 
grave dangers in our present relationship 
while retaining all the incalculable advan- 
tages in the Tribune plan. However, I hope 


these reasons will suffice to lead you to make 
the adjustment in your plan Union Now 
involves. 

If not, I trust we can surely agree that the 
best way to settle such issues is to convoke 
a constitutional convention representing the 
American and British peoples and, I would 
hope, other experienced Atlantic democracies. 
That would certainly be in the great tradition 
of 1787. If the convention should agree to 
your method, I would bow to its superior wis- 
dom. And if it preferred the Union Now 
plan, or some compromise, you could still, 
should you so desire, use your great influence 
to persuade the American people not to ratify 
the plan the convention approved. 

If the Tribune will take the lead in calling 
for-such a convention and in throwing its 
columns open, meanwhile, to a fair and full 
discussion of this whole problem, I am confi- 
dent that it will make a name for itself in 
world history such as no newspaper has ever 
made. 

CLARENCE K. STREIT. 


Record of the Republican Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS F. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, it is my fixed 
conviction that a history of the Republi- 
can Party’s record should be inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

That history should record the glories 
of the Republican Party, if any. Well, I 
would begin with Lincoln and I would say 
“Lincoln, period.” Then we come to the 
Grant administration. Well, how can 
that be described? I would say by the 
simple word “graft.” 

Of course, we all know that Hayes was, 
whether intentionally or otherwise, a re- 
ceiver of stolen political goods. 

Garfield was assassinated, therefore we 
do not know what he would have done. 
We do know, however, that Arthur, a 
typical Republican reactionary, was of 
the complacent type who did not care 
what the party did, so long as they did 
not bother him. 

Then came Cleveland. Following 
Cleveland, came Harrison, principally 
known as the glacial period in Republican 
history. 

Cleveland was reelected and while his 
administration was not marked by lib- 
eralism, it did, in a degree, restore a 
genuine American policy, both domestic 
and foreign. 

Then came McKinley with his high 
tariff policies, fostered by the Mark 
Hanna school of philosophy. 

His untimely taking-off undoubtedly 
checked a more liberal tariff policy. 

Theodore Roosevelt’s administration 
was, I believe, one of the most boister- 
ous in American history, It drew to his 
support the progressives of both parties, 
but those of us who later carefully 
analyzed his activities, found that he was 
just a bell wether for reaction, full of 
sound and fury, but signifying nothing. 

Then came Wilson and the First World 
War. The Wilson administration had to 
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fight the war on two fronts, foreign and 
domestic, just as the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration is now doing. At the close of the 
war the Republican Party, led by Lodge 
and others, succeeded in rendering our 
great war effort futile. 

Then came the most noxious period in 
the history of the Republican Party. 
Harding came in and repudiated all cam- 
paign promises for an association of na- 
tions. That declaration discouraged 
European nations, anxious to base a 
peace on secure foundations. 

The Harding administration was dis- 
tinguished for corruption. Then Hard- 
ing passed out. Coolidge, who was at all 
times an apostle of inaction, held sway. 
Then came Hoover and reaction. So 
my friends we have had the enlighten- 
ing spectacle of Harding symbolizing 
corruption, Coolidge symbolizing inac- 
tion, and Hoover symbolizing reaction. 

That, my friends, is the real history 
of the Republican Party. 


Keeping the Record Straight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM J. MILLER 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, as part of my remarks, I am 
inserting an editorial which appeared in 
the Hartford (Conn.) Times of February 
17. I believe this editorial will be of 
interest to Members of the House who 
are concerned about the carrying out of 
flood-control projects already authorized 
by Congress: In connection with this 
editorial, it is interesting to note that the 
whole State compact plan called for an 
expenditure of $2,700,000, but a recent 
estimate on the cost of building just one 
flood-control dam and reservoir in Ver- 
mont was $29,001,000. 

Of this expenditure, the Army engineer 
admits that $20,000,000 is definitely 
chargeable to future power development. 
This in an area that has no shortage of 
power facilities. 

I believe in appropriating money for 
flood-control purposes, but when $20,- 
000,000 out of a $30,000,000 appropria- 
tion is chargeable to power, I fail to see 
why we should refer to such a project as 
a flood-control project. 

KEEPING THE RECORD STRAIGHT 

A statement was made at the Connecticut 
Valley flood-control hearings in Washington 
last week which ought not to go unchal- 
lenged. 

Chairman WHITTINGTON of the House com- 
mittee told Attorney General Parker, of Ver- 
mont, that the interstate compact method of 
dealing with the situation failed and that 
was why the Federal plan was adopted. 

We are sure that if Chairman WHITTINGTON 
were to refresh his memory by the record he 
would wish to revise the statement. 

The compact plan never became effective, 
but that was not because of any failure upon 
the part of Vermont, New Hampshire, Messa- 
chusetts, and Connecticut to agree. The 
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States agreed upon and all signed a compact 
which was approved by the Army engineers 
and the Secretary of War, favorably reported 
to the House of Representatives, and even won 
a statement of approbation from President 
Roosevelt himself. It was ratified by the 
legislatures of all four States. 

Not only was the agreement accepted, but 
the cost of putting it into effect was deter- 
mined and allotted. Of a total of $2,700,000, 
Connecticut was to pay 40 percent, or $1,080,- 
000, Massachusetts 50 percent; these two 
States being the chief beneficiaries; while 
Vermont and New Hampshire, which would 
benefit very little, but would be obliged to 
furnish sites for most of the reservoirs, would 
each pay 5 percent of the cost. Maintenance 
costs of $80,000 a year—39,000 a year for 
Connecticut—were to be similarly divided. 
Connecticut, at least, and we believe all four 
States, voted the necessary appropriations. 

This agreement was reached in 1937. Obvi- 
ously the failure of the compact plan was no 
fault of the States. What happened was 
that the Federal Power Commission and 
hydroelectric power bloc in Congress pre- 
vented the compacts from coming to a vote 
and finally substituted legislation introduced 
by Senator Banklxr and passed hurriedly. 
‘This transferred all responsibility and au- 
thcrity for such control works to the Federal 
Government. 

President. Roosevelt, who had expressed ap- 
proval of the compact arrangement in Octo- 
ber, when speaking in Hartford, had decided 
by the following August that he “could not 
approve of any compact which deals with the 
water resources of the Nation or their de- 
velopment.” It had become his “profound 
conviction that these matters are properly 
the subject of Federal legislation and not of 
interstate compacts.” This change of atti- 
tude on his part and the activities of the 
power bloc in Congress killed the compacts, 
not failure of the States to reach an agree- 
ment or unwillingness on their part to as- 
sume responsibility for their share of the 
cost. 

There ought to be no misunderstanding 
upon that point. 


Shadowy Tax Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Ernest Lindley: 


Smapowy Tax BIA. 
(By Ernest Lindley) 
LITILE REVENUE, NO SIMPLIFICATION 


In dollars, the tax bill now before the 
President is insignificant. It adds taxes esti- 
mated to yield $2,315,000,000, It subtracts 
approximately $1,400,000,000 by freezing the 
old-age and survivors insurance tax at 1 
percent each on employer and employee. Un- 
der present law this tax would rise to 2 per- 
cent on each beginning March 1, 

So the bill would add only about $900,000,- 
000 to the Treasury's revenue. Part of this 
might be lost through the amendments to 
the Renegotiation Act included in the tax 
bill. The most destructive amendments 
adopted in the House or proposed by the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee finally were elimi- 
nated. Those which remain are not seriously 
damaging and in most respects are quite 


reasonable. However, they probably would 
cost the Treasury some revenue, reducing the 
anticipated net yield from the tax bill to be- 
low $909,000,000 a year. è 

When at least $10,000,000,000 more in tax: 
should be levied—Willkie says sixteen bil- 
lion—this tax bill is not even half a loaf. 
It is nothing more than a few crumbs, 
Whether these crumbs are better than noth- 
ing is a close question. 

The proposal to freeze the old-age and 
survivors insurance tax at 1 percent is seri- 
ous, not only because of its immediate effects 
on revenue but because it tends to under- 
mine the contributory idea. Many argu- 
ments can be made for and against the con- 
tributory system, as distinct from the pay- 
ment of old-age and survivors benefits solely 
out of general revenues. But the original 
decision was in favor of the contributory 
plan. Benefits paid to an individual or on 
his account bear a direct relationship to his 
contribution to the fund. The employers’ 
half of the tax is used to level up the bene- 
fit payments to some extent. The present 
tax is insufficient to build up the reserves to 
meet the future claims which are being built 
up simultaneously. The tax should go ta 
3 percent on each employer and employee, 
and higher if other types of insurance are 
added, 

It is true that the old-age and survivors 
insurance system does not, and cannot, oper- 
ate exactly like a private insurance company. 
But the individual contributions through 
the pay-roll tax create a moral obligation 
on the part of the Government to pay bene- 
fits commensurate with these contributions. 

The less that is accumulated through the 
special pay-roll tax, the more the payment 
of future claims will depend on general 
funds. Some future Congress might decide 
that there was no moral obligation to pay 
in full the benefits now promised. Congress 
can alter the system whenever it sees fit. But 
surely it would be unlikely to permit a de- 
fault or scaling-down in payments if the 
books showed that adequate reserves had 
— built up through the special pay-roll 


There is an added special reason why the 
pay-roll tax should be allowed to rise now to 
2 percent each on employer and employee. 
It is deflationary, especially the half paid by 
employees. It would draw off purchasing 
power. 

There are many other defects in this tax 
bill. It contains log-rolled tax favors to spe- 
cial interests. It would sentence the Rene- 
gotiation Act to death not later than mid 
1945. The act may not be needed after that, 
but there is protection to the public inter- 
est in retaining it on the books until after 
the war. 

It fails conspicuously to take the most ele- 
mentary step toward tax simplification. 
That is, it does not consolidate the Victory 
tax and the graduated personal income tax. 

Most important, of course, it does not raise 
anywhere near enough money. It is a mis- 
erable shadow of a tax bill, unworthy of our 
economic strength and of the performance of 
our armed forces. 


Army Paper Slings Mud at Congress 
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or 


HON. HOWARD BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr, BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gress and the American people should 


“Congress. (See 
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know the kind of propaganda going to 
their soldier boys. For that reason, the 
following exchange of letters with the 
War Department will be interesting: 


Fesrvuary 14, 1944. 
Hon. Henry L. STIMSON, 
Secretary, Department of War, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. STIMSON: The Army Times claims 
the largest A. B. C. circulation in the United 
States Army. Likewise, it is distributed to 
all Army hospitals through the American 
Red Cross. You will be interested in the 
propaganda line being followed by this paper 
as shown by the January 29 issue. The fol- 
lowing are direct quotations: 

“Evidently Senator Tarr and his cronies 
.fail to appreciate either the intelligence or 
the patriotism of the men and women who 
are fighting for their Nation—and the right 
to vote. They don't want their 
constituents back home to know that they 
are sacrificing the democratic right of sol- 
diers to vote for pure and simple partisan 
politics, 

* » 0 . + 
“HOW DOES IT LOOK TO YOU, SOLDIER? 


“1. The soldier vote: You have probably 
heard how Congress has messed with this 
this week. (See p. 1, and editorial, p. 4.) 
What are your ideas about this? 

“2. Mustering-out pay: More messing by 
p. 1.) Has Congress dealt 
with this matter fairly? 

“These topics are suggested for barrack 
discussions and group talks.” 

Is there any paper of Army circulation with 
an editorial policy as friendly to Congress as 
the Army Times is unfriendly? 

Does the War Department believe that the 
Army Times should use their news and edi- 
torial columns to create and foment among 
soldiers distrust of the institution of Con- 
gress? 

Does not the War Department believe that 
the morale of troops will be lowered by in- 
flammatory and derogatory statements con- 
cerning civil branches of Government by a 
service publication? 

I am disturbed by many evidences of a 
one-sided presentation of home front af- 
fairs to members of the armed forces of which 
the foregoing excerpts are only one example. 

It seems fundamental to me that the 
American soldier should be given a fair break 
on the matter of domestic news. If the 
news sources available to him are limited and 
censored in any way, the Department of War 
has a solemn responsibility to see that both 
sides of controversial matters are equally 
presented. If the Department finds that im- 
practicable, then it would seem appropriate 
to take off all restrictions and give the boys 
all sides, and all views, on domestic political 
controversies. 

Your comment will be awaited with in- 
terest. 

Sincerely, 
HOWARD BUFFETT, 
Member of Congress. 


War DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF 
PUBLIC RELATIONS, 
Washington, February 18, 1944. 
Hon, Howarp BUFFETT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BUFFETT: Your letter of February 
14 addressed to the Secretary of War has been 
referred to me. 

The Army Times is a civilian publication. 
The War Department has no control over its 
editorial policies any more than it has over 
those of any other newspaper. 

The Army News Service which reaches all 
military installations at home and abroad 
uses the facilities of all press associations. 
The news transmitted to military personnel 
in this manner is impartial and carries both 
sides of any controversial question. 
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It is regrettable, if anything published in 
any newspaper- that is unfavorable to any 
branch of the Government, carries with it the 
implication that the publication of such 
material has the approval of the War Depart- 
ment. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. D. SuRLEs, 
Major General, U. S. A., Director. 


Mr. Speaker, the foregoing exchange of 
letters shows the cleverness of this part 
of the anti-Congress smear campaign. 
Here is a service publication attempting 
to make Congress appear ridiculous and 
contemptible. Yet the War Department 
piously proclaims that it has no control 
of this paper of Army circulation. 

Here is a fantastic situation: the War 
Department, plus the Office of War In- 
formation and other agencies, is spend- 
ing tens of millions of dollars for control 
of editorial and news policies for propa- 
ganda and morale purposes; yet the same 
Army disclaims contro] over a privately 
published Army paper, primarily, if not 
entirely, circulated among United States 
military forces. 


Monmouth a Munitions Dump 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission granted me to extend 
my remarks in the Recor I include an 
editorial from the Monday, February 21, 
edition of the Asbury Park Press, one of 
the outstanding newspapers in New Jer- 
sey, entitled “Monmouth a munitions 
dump.” 

Monmouth County in New Jersey has 
frequently been referred to as the gar- 
den county of the State, and for the Navy 
and Army to select Monmouth County 
for the installation of a large munitions 
dump, the construction of a railroad 
about 8 miles in length, and the building 
of a pier into lower New York Bay over 
2 miles long, may properly and certainly 
be considered an intrusion by the patri- 
otic citizens who live there. There are 
other locations in New Jersey, as this edi- 
torial points out, where there is waste- 
land for the construction of such an un- 
welcome though necessary project, and 
it is to be regretted, to say the least, that 
the authorities of the Navy and War De- 
partments could not have adjusted their 
demands more nearly for the conven- 
ience of the people. 

Homes that have been lived in by lit- 
erally generations of families have been 
evacuated; farm land, particularly poul- 
try land, has been seized; the value of 
private estates and farms has been im- 
paired; the fine recreational and fishing 
value of lower New York Bay, including 
the entrance to the well-known Shrews- 
bury River, has been encroached upon, 
and some 12,000 acres of land have been 
removed from the tax rolls. This comes 
as an awful shock to the people of my 
district who live there, and it has raised 
the very definite question in the minds 


of many as to whether this project had 
to be located where it is and if it is not 
extravagant and wasteful in the use of 
the taxpayers’ money. 

While the estimates are as high as 
$24,000,000, there is no question in the 
minds of many that the ultimate cost 
will be well over $50,000,000. The matter 
has been referred to the Truman com- 
mittee of the Senate for investigation, 
and I sincerely hope that they will inves- 
tigate not only this but similar projects 
which have been undertaken under the 
pressure of the war by the autocratic 
authority of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, 

MONMOUTH, A MUNITIONS DUMP 

We applaud the seizure of every foot of 
enemy territory by the Army and Navy, but 
when the armed forces combine to conquer 
& large part of Monmouth County we believe 
that it is time to resist. We are not fighting 
this war to convert Monmouth County into 
an arsenal. The county was a battlefield 
during the Revolution, after which it was 
permitted to return to more peaceful pur- 
suits. World War No. 2 apparently will con- 
vert the county into a permanent powder 
keg. 

Last year the Navy condemned over 10,000 
acres in the heart of Monmouth County for 
use as a munitions depot. Valuable prop- 
erty was seized to build a munitions rail- 
road through the northern end of the county 
to tie-in with docks being constructed far 
out into Raritan Bay. Although the depot 
in this particular location did not appear 
necessary to the prosecution of the war, it 
met with little resistance because it is not 
popular to oppose anything that the armed 
forces propose to do during wartime, even 
though their proposal involves the perma- 
nent loss of thousands of acres of valuable 
property. 

Now, to add insult to injury, the Army 
would condemn an additional 1,500 acres, 
including the Asbury Park incinerator, to es- 
tablish a depot of its own. At the present 
pace it will not be long before the entire 
county is converted into a munitions dump. 
Incidentally, the value of these projects in 
the present war is limited. They are appar- 
ently being built for future use. 

We believe that every official and citizen 
in the county, including Representative 
Auchincloss, should vigorously oppose this 
development. There are a thousand spots 
along the Atlantic seaboard where a muni- 
tions depot could be constructed without so 
seriously interfering with civilian pursuits 
and without damaging so much valuable 
property. It is unfortunate that the site 
chosen for this vast Army-Navy arsenal 
should be hard by a flourishing residential, 
agricultural, industrial and resort area. And 
it will be a perilous disregard for the future 
not to demonstrate to the armed forces now 
that while we are eager to give them all sup- 
port for winning the war we do not intend 
sitting by while they jeopardize the peace by 
converting Monmouth county into a perma- 
nent munitions dump. 


Post-War Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EUGENE WORLEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
receipt of the following suggestions from 
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a friend, now in Uncle Sam’s Navy, con- 
cerning post-war problems which I think 
will be of interest to other Members of 
the House: 


WORLD ECONOMIC UNION—AN OUTLINE FOR A 
DURABLE PEACE 
(By R. W. Castleberry) 

I. The establishment of an economic union 
of nations. 

A. The abolition of all trade barriers be- 
tween nations. 

B. The establishment of an international 
bank, owned, controlled, and operated by the 
respective nations involved. 

The monetary systems of such nations 
shall be based upon economic goods and serv- 
ices, bearing scientific and mathematical re- 
lations thereto; and, each such system shall 
be equitably coordinated with each and all, 
through the international bank. 

C. There shall be no kind or character of 
political union between the United States 
and any nation, with each nation retaining 
its own sovereignty inviolable. 

II. The extension of the jurisdiction of the 
present World Court to include matters of 
international economic concern. 

III. A 10-year military alliance between the 
United States, Great Britain, Russia, and 
China; with an invitation to all other United 
Nations to join such alliance, 

A. The purpose of such military alliance is 
to preserve the peace, thereby permitting the 
proper functioning of the economic union of 
nations until it will stand alone. 

B. Any extension of such 10-year military 
alliance is not deemed necessary. 


The Fourth Term 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. SABATH. My. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following article by 
Robert Kennedy: 

KENNEDY’s WASHINGTON LETTER 
(By Robert Kennedy) 
WHY ROOSEVELT DOESN'T TALK 


Few politicians have any doubt that Mr. 
Roosevelt will be unanimously renominated. 
From all checks of public opinion at this 
writing a majority of the public wants him 
to remain at the helm while the war is 
going on, regardless of the fact that an elec- 
tion happens to come along under the con- 
stitutional formula. 

The November election to many will be 
merely a test of confidence—or nonconfi- 
dence—in Mr, Roosevelt as our Nation’s lead- 
er. The eyes of a war-torn world will be 
upon us. Those of us who vote against 
Roosevelt will be assuming grave responsi- 
bilities for writing “finis” to his career with 
the ballot X’s we give to another candidate. 

So it seems, as Mr. Lincoln said, “we can- 
not escape history,” that Mr. Roosevelt can- 
not escape the flow of history which is inex- 
orably moving him to answer in the Novem- 
ber vote—whether the answer is one of con- 
fidence or one of rejection. 

To appear to be personally seeking a 
fourth term, Mr. Roosevelt not only would 
be confirming the dictator cries of his domes- 
tic enemies, but he would indicate a failure 
to realize that it is not up to him to sug- 
gest that he shall or shall not run. It is up 
to the people. 
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Mr. Roosevelt, who very keenly feels and 
usually understands his own historical im- 
portance, certainly must realize this. From 
a purely political point of view, he would 
handicap his own chances of reelection—of 
winning a vote of confidence—if he showed 
so shallow a view of his own place in history. 

Nor can he announce that he will not run. 
Philosophically, his own desires cannot be 
taken into consideration at this stage of 
world affairs. Actually, many persons would 
refuse to take the disavowal seriously. Mr. 
Coolidge hoped the party leaders wouldn't 
take his statement seriously in 1927. Many 
Republicans even now refuse to take seriously 
Governor Dewey's clamish attitude. 

Such a renunciation of fourth-term desires 
would so muddy up the political waters that 
the war effort would undoubtedly be af- 
fected—and this on the eve of a great world- 
shaking second front. In the hopes that Mr, 
Roosevelt really meant to retire, Republicans 
would be tempted to nominate their worst 
possible candidate, for the polls indicate that 
only with Roosevelt at their head can the 
Democrats hope to remain in power. 

In the Democratic ranks, there would be 
utmost confusion and such sparring for po- 
sition that men could hardly keep their 
minds on their war jobs. Mr. Roosevelt's 
grip in both domestic and foreign circles 
would be weakened, even while his friends 
here would refuse to believe it possible for 
him to retire. 

In a word, if Roosevelt should break his 
political silence—which remember he has 
officially kept since Pearl Harbor—he would 
throw this country into a maelstrom of poli- 
tics such as it should never suffer during war- 
time, and he would confuse our allies abroad, 
By his silence, he bows to the future and to 

_ the flow of events, While what he does is the 
politically practical thing to do, he also does 
what, in the perspective of history, is the 
only right thing he can do. His every word, 
these days, makes history. In this case, he 
is morally bound to restrain himself from 
making history. 


Flood Control by Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
direct the attention of the Members of 
Congress to the hearings, when printed, 
held and had by the Committee on Flood 
Control on the flood- control bill for 1944, 
with particular reference to those pages 
which will contain the arguments made 
by Attorney General Parker of Vermont, 
Senator Austin, Senator Aiken, and my- 
self, and the brief of Freemen, Inc., in 
opposition to the establishment of the 
proposed Williamsville flood-control and 
power dam on the West River in Ver- 
mont. 

Vermont is for flood control per se, but 
opposed to the devastation and destruc- 
tion, confiscation and condemnation of 
its real estate, without its consent, for 
flood control or the generation of elec- 
tric power in connection therewith, 

That the right of the Government to 
cross State lines to acquire title for such 


purposes is more than questionable, de- 
spite permissive statutes is admitted by 
all good lawyers, notwithstanding any 
and all decisions of any and all courts 
swept off their feet by the tide of the 
theory of federalization and centraliza- 
tion to the contrary. 

A man’s title to his home is his anchor 
of freedom, Vermonters fought for 20- 
odd years to defend their right of owner- 
ship by title to their lands against Great 
Britain, New York, and New Hampshire 
and won the fight at last, because it was 
right. 

Power distribution to those who have 
lost their title, their homes, their lands, 
is a poor sop to the victims who will have 
no use for it. 

All that the Government can do or will 
undertake to do, can and would be done 
by compact between the States, or by 
Federal cooperation with the States. 

I am opposed to the Williamsville 
project or any of a similar nature for the 
reasons I undertake to set forth in the 
following statement, which I filed with 
the committee this forenoon: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I cannot add much to what has al- 
ready been said by the attorney general of 
the State of Vermont and by Senators AUSTIN 
and AIKEN, but I do wish you to understand 
very thoroughly that the people of the State 
of Vermont are not opposed to flood control 
as such. They are intensely interested in 
any program for the protection of themselves 
or of their neighbors against any loss of life 
or property due to the ravages of uncontrolled 
waters. 

Now, we in Vermont know something about 
floods and about flood control. We have seen 
the terrific devastation and destruction and 
loss of life which accompanies the unleashing 
of torrents. We have also observed what can 
be done to control and to protect as against 
a recurrence of any such disaster. 

We have had two kinds of experience with 
respect to the proposed erection of dams to 
control floods. One was, as you might say, 
wholly internal, for, although the Govern- 
ment played a large part, the officials of the 
State of Vermont were consulted and busi- 
ness was done with them with respect to the 
planning of the locations and the type of 
the dams prior to their construction. We 
know what those dams have accomplished. 

On the other hand, while the junior Sena- 
tor was Governor of the State of Vermont, 
and when, through him, Vermont offered to 
cooperate with the Federal Government by 
providing a dam site for flood control, the 
War Department used every means at its 
command to wrest the land completely away 
from State control by condemnation proceed- 
ings. Concerning his experiences the junior 
Senator said: “By spurning our offer of co- 
operation for legitimate purposes the Secre- 
tary of War has stripped the situation of all 
pretense. He is evidently impatient with 
democracy. We can only conclude that nei- 
ther flood control nor water power but domi- 
nation is the Federal Government's secret 
motive.” 

As the Senator suggests by indirection, and 
as we all know, the long struggle for human 
life has been essentially a battle against gov- 
ernmental power to acquire and to maintain 
certain individual rights. Life is nothing 
but the sum of these rights and among the 
most important of them is this right of acqui- 
sition and conservation by Individuals and 
States against unlimited claims of govern- 
mental power. The very essence of despotism 
is the claim of supreme power which a gov- 
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ernment undertakes to make over the prop- 
erty and the rights of its citizens. As some- 
one has said, the form of the old order re- 
mains to deceive us, but the substance is 
gone. 

I wish to make my position perfectly plain, 
for to me much more is involved in this 
legislation than is found in the possible 
location of a dam or the attempt to make 
& power plant out of a flood-control proposi- 
tion. I am opposed to that, of course, 
However, I am not unmindful of the age in 
which I live or of its great opportunities 
and endless possibilities. Nevertheless, all 
of these things never would be or could have 
been were it not for, and are basically de- 
pendent upon, the continuation of our form 
of government. This bill is just another 
of those attacks which if permitted to grow 
are bound, termite-like, to destroy the vitals 
of and to topple into the dust the temple 
of our Republic. I feel that we have gone 
far enough, and already too far, in permit- 
ting the mighty hands of centralized power 
to get a strangle hold on the throats of the 
48 States on which it stands while it tries 
to choke them to death. 

In the last 25 years the dual system of 
free government peculiar to the United States, 
established by the fathers in order to pre- 
serve their liberty to themselves and their 
posterity, with the restrictions imposed on 
the Federal Government by the Constitu- 
tion, has been broken down. The Federal 
Government has become practically absolute, 
and, like an octopus, it has stretched its 
numberless tentacles around every State and 
every county and practically every home in 
the land, usurping to itself all the power it 
needs to bring about the eventual destruc- 
tion of this Republic, 

With respect to this situation the then 
Secretary of Commerce, the Honorable Her- 
bert Hoover, told the New England Council 
at Providence, R. I., way back in December 
of 1926, that “the growing encroachment of 
Federal power threatens national disaster.” 
He said that electric-power transmission 
should be controlled by individual States 
rather than by the Federal Government, mak- 
ing interstate compacts when necessary, and 
he went on to say that which we know to 
be true, that unless the growing encroach- 
ment of Federal authority was checked it 
would eventually break down our Govern- 
ment. 

What interested me particularly was his 
final statement to the effect that New Eng- 
land should take the lead in a movement 
that would check the system, States must 
run themselves.” 

When he made that statement he was sub- 
stantially quoting President Andrew Jackson 
who said in his second inaugural address: 
“My experience in public concerns and the 
observation of a life somewhat advanced con- 
firm the opinions long since imbibed by me, 
that the destruction of our State govern- 
ments and the annihilation of their control 
over the local concerns of the people would 
lead directly to revolution and anarchy, and 
finally to despotism. In proportion, there- 
fore, as the General Government encroaches 
upon the rights of the States, in the same 
proportion does it impair its own power and 
detract from its ability to fulfill the purposes 
of its creation.” 

In his farewell address, as long ago as 
March 4, 1887, discussing the then evident 
intent to expand the powers of the General 
Government, Jackson said that it was ap- 
parent “that there is a tendency on the part 
of this Government to overstep the bound- 
aries marked out for it by the Constitution. 
Its legitimate authority is abundantly suf- 
ficient for all the purposes for which it was 
created, and its powers being expressly 
enumerated, there can be no justification 
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for claiming anything beyond them. Every 
attempt to cxercise power beyond these limits 
should be promptly and firmly opposed.” 

So, Mr. Chairman, while we are in favor of 
flood control, we are opposed to the attempts 
of the Federal Government to mix up its 
program of flood control with power genera- 
tion and production under the pretext of 
flood control. We are opposed to being ig- 
nored in the premises with respect to mat- 
ters and things which vitally affect us. We 
are opposed to the further centralization of 
power in the Federal Government in contra- 
vention of and disregard of the rights of the 
States and particularly in this instance as it 
is evidenced by the proposed devastation and 
destruction of the West River Valley in Ver- 
mont in order to afford slight relief to an 
area but primarily to develop an opportunity 
for the production of power. The destruc- 
tion which would be incident to the con- 
struction of that dam must naturally be so 
great as to make the resulting benefits to 
others so insignificant that reasonable men 
must agree that such a proposition is unrea- 
sonable, unjustifiable, and that the project 
should not be approved. 

The project should not be approved be- 
cause, for one other reason, the engineers 
have offered an alternative plan which shows 
that it is not absolutely necessary or essen- 
tial that the Williamsville Dam be con- 
structed. 

When it became apparent that the War 
Department engineers were really making a 
survey and the preliminary work had been 
done, those people living in the area com- 
prehended by the plan took stock of their 
situation and organized for their own protec- 
tion under the name of Freemen, Inc. I 
quote from a brief they have furnished me: 

“Freemen by no means oppose legitimate 
flood control. They admit and endorse its 
extreme necessity. We are Vermonters, and 
we subscribe to Vermont's attitude toward 
ficod control, which always has been en- 
lightened and generous. 

“The dam at West Dummerston, for which 
we are told surveys have been completed, will 
have a height, Senator GEORGE D. AIKEN, of 
Vermont, informs us, of 526 feet above mean 
sea level, The minimum level to which the 
water behind the dam ever will be permitted 
to fall is 440 feet above mean sea level. 

“By the Connecticut River flood-control 
compact of 1937, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut established 
a practical agreement for flood control. Dur- 
ing this negotiation, Vermont made manifest 
its willingness to grant all its sister States 
required and pledged itself, at need, to give 
still more. 

“The compact and the machinery it estab- 
lished were approved by the Army engineers; 
they were acclaimed by the then Acting Sec- 
retary of War as a model other States would 
do well to follow. The Flood Control Commit- 
tee of the House, the Commerce Committee 
of the Senate favorably reported the measure. 
Despite this general endorsement, neither 
House of the Congress was permitted to vote 
upon it. 

“We believe that flood control is only a 
collateral or even a subsidiary purpose of the 
monstrous dam proposed at West Dummer- 
ston. We are certain that future high-water 
damage can be more economically averted, 
with infinitely less disaster for an entire area, 
We base our contention on the following 
facts: 8 

“1. Earlier surveys ot West River by Army 
engineers established that dam, wholly ade- 
quate for flood control, could be erected at 
Newfane or Williamsville. The Newfane 
dam’s cost would have been $4,500,000; the 
Williamsville, $7,000,000. Lieutenant Colonel 
Garbisch, of the Engineer Corps, recently was 
quoted in the New York Times as fixing the 
cost of the proposed dam at West Dummers- 
ton at $30,000,000. 


“2, Members of Freemen who have spent 
their lives in West River Valley hold that full 
protection from high-water damage may be 
obtained in this area with far less consequent 
destruction of homesteads and disruption of 
local economy than by any of the proposed 
dams cited above. 

“Freemen contend that the projected enor- 
mous dam will be dedicated only fractionally 
to its expressed purpose flood control. The 
surveys of the Army engineers already have 
proved that this sole purpose can be obtained 
by smaller, less-expensive structures. Lit- 
erally, possibly one-third of the height of the 
great dam may be devoted to restraining de- 
structive high water. The remainder will be 
employed primarily for power production and 
for such subsidiary purposes as stream regu- 
lation and the establishment of a so-called 
recreation area about the reservoir.” 

There seems to be some misunderstanding 
with reference to the State compacts origi- 
nally entered into between the several New 
England States. Let me read you what the 
Hartford Times has to say about them: 

“KEEPING THE RECORD STRAIGHT 

“A statement was made at the Connecticut 
Valley flood-control hearings in Washington 
last week which ought not to go unchallenged. 

“Chairman WHITTINGTON, of the House 
committee, told Attorney General Parker, of 
Vermont, that the interstate compact method 
of dealing with the situation failed and that 
was why the Federal plan was adopted. 

“We are sure that if Chairman WHITTING- 
TON were to refresh his memory by the record 
he would wish to revise the statement. 

“The compact plan never became effective, 
but that was not because of any failure upon 
the part of Vermont, New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, and Connecticut to agree. The 
States agreed upon and all signed a compact 
which was approved by the Army engineers 
and the Secretary of War, favorably reported 
to the House of Representatives, and even 
won a statement of approbation from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt himself, It was ratified by the 
legislatures of all four States. 

“Not only was the agreement accepted. but 
the cost of putting it into effect was deter- 
mined and allotted. Of a total of $2,700,000, 
Connecticut was to pay 40 percent, or 
$1,080,000, Massachusetts 50 percent, these 
two States being the chief beneficiaries, while 
Vermont and New Hampshire, which would 
benefit very little but would be obliged to 
furnish sites for most of the reservoirs, would 
each pay 5 percent of the cost. Maintenance 
costs of $80,000 a year—$39,000 a year for Con- 
necticut—were to be similarly divided. Con- 
necticut, at least, and we believe all four 
States, voted the necessary appropriations. 

“This agreement was reached in 1937. Ob- 
viously the failure of the compact plan was 
no fault of the States. What happened was 
that the Federal Power Commission and 
hydroelectric power bloc in Congress pre- 
vented the compacts from coming to a vote 
and finally substituted legislation introduced 
by Senator BarktEy and passed hurriedly. 
This transferred all responsibility and author- 
ity for such control works to the Federal 
Government, 

“President Roosevelt, who had expressed 
approval of the compact arrangement in 
October when speaking in Hartford, had de- 
cided by the following August that he 
‘could not approve of any compact which 
deuls with the water resources of the Nation 
or their development.’ It had become his 
‘profound conviction that these matters are 
properly the subject of Federal legislation 
and not of interstate compacts.’ This 
change of attitude on his part and the ac- 
tivities of the power bloc in Congress killed 
the compacts, not failure of the States to 
reach an agreement or unwillingness on their 
part to assume responsibility for their share 
of the cost. 
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“There ought to be no misunderstanding 
upon that point.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, while all the issues in- 
volved are matters with which I have been 
seriously concerned, to be perfectly honest 
I have rather left it to the governors of the 
States to handle these questions and to incite 
my interest than to initiate opposition so 
far as I was concerned in Congress. 

I have always entertained the opinion, 
however, that the ownership of flowing 
water and the right to dispose of and regu- 
late and control the use thereof within its 
borders belongs exclusively to the State as 
a part of its sovereign power subject only in 
case of navigable streams to the power of 
the Federal Government to regulate and pro- 
mote commerce between the States. So, 
therefore, I have always been opposed to the 
attempts of the Federal Government to un- 
dertake to exert, as against the rights of the 
States, a domination and control of non- 
navigable water within the States. The far- 
reaching effects of this legislation, which is 
only an additional chapter in a book which 
has already been written and a continuation 
of the evident attempt of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to usurp the powers of the sovereign 
States, bring the matter right straight home 
to me and make it necessary for me to con- 
sider more particularly the effect of the prin- 
ciples upon which the Government under- 
takes to support its position with regard to 
this matter. 

Nobody can successfully deny that before 
the formation of the present Government all 
sovereign powers were vested in the States, 
from which it follows that the Federal Gov- 
ernment derived only such powers from the 
States as they bestowed upon it, all others 
being reserved to the States. 

A very careful examination of the original 
grant of powers and the reservations therein 
contained reveals that it does not include the 
power to regulate or contro] the use of water 
of streams flowing in the States except to 
regulate commerce between the States and 
with foreign nations and under treaties with 
the Indians. There is nothing to be found 
which authorizes the Federal Government to 
exercise any power or to have any jurisdiction 
over or to undertake to regulate and control 
the use of water of a stream nonnavigable. 

Despite anything any court may say at any 
time, my opinion will never be changed that 
any attempt to legislate to the contrary or to 
vest any such power in the Government is 
unconstitutional and void. 

This bill which you propose to report and 
which is under consideration provides for a 
usurpation of power such as is not justified 
nor authorized. As against the rights of the 
Federal Government regarding nonnavigable 
streams the States reserve to themselves all 
the rights in the premises. Notwithstanding 
what any court may have found and which 
may temporarily be understood to be the law, 
what you are undertaking to do is an infringe- 
ment upon and a usurpation of the sovereign 
powers of the several States. Under cover of 
legislation you are undertaking to transfer 
from the States to the National Government 
the control of the use of the water of streams 
within the States which you have no right or 
power or authority to try to control under the 
fundamental law. You are undertaking to 
assume that the Government has a sovereign 
right to control the use of the water, which 
control is a right which the Government does 
not possess under the Constitution and can- 
not acquire by statute; one which absolutely, 
perennially, and perpetually, and forever, so 
long as the Union exists, belongs to the 
States despite temporary decisions of hand- 
made courts to the contrary. 

You should not be swept off your feet by 
reason of the fact that in your opinion be- 
cause the National Government has the rignt 
to look after navigation and commerce it can, 
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therefore, control the non-navigable streams 
or the water rights which the Supreme Court 
of the United States, when it was a Court, 
has said belong to the States. 

As the late President Coolidge once said, 
“Laws must be justified by something more 
than the will of the majority.” 

In recent years I have been astounded and 
disturbed by the fact that representatives of 
sovereign States will surrender rights and 
powers of their States which they ought to 
safeguard and protect, I am distressed that 
they are willing to surrender rights and 
powers which the Supreme Court has over 
and over again held belong to the States. 

The power of the Federal Government 
with respect to the nonnavigable streams 
stops with the control of the stream for 
navigation purposes. It must be so. The 
right to control the streams for flood pur- 
roses and for the development of power be- 
longs to the States, or it is the end of the 
Republic. 

These rights are the prerogatives of whe 
States. Those who have set up a program 
superior to court rulings and who would take 
away from the various States of the Union 
the right to control the water rising, flow- 
ing, and within their States for all other 
than navigation purposes, and turn that 
power over to the centralized, bureaucratic 
control of the Federal Government, have in- 
dulged in a determination, knowingly, pur- 
posely, or ignorantly, which can spell only 
the destruction of this Government as a 
Union of our several States. g 

The Supreme Court has often held that 
the ownership of flowing water and the right 
to dispose of and regulate and control the 
use thereof within its borders belongs ex- 
clusively to the State as a part of its sover- 
eign power subject only in case of navigable 
streams to the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment to regulate and promote commerce 
between the States. It follows, therefore, 
that the United States has no such right 
either of ownership, regulation, or control 
for flood purposes or for the generation of 
power as is undertaken to be extended by 
this bill under a mistaken construction of 
the Constitution. 

No other opinion can be had or held by 
anybody who is not swept off his feet by the 
recent theory that in the magnification and 
the centralization of all power in Washington 
lies our only hope of continuing and perpetu- 
ating a form of government which, always to 
the contrary of and despite these recent 
precedents and purposes, nevertheless has 
succeeded in enduring longer and in estab- 
lishing a better standard of living than any 
government which has heretofore existed, the 
end of which, however, can be seen if the 
policy proposed in this bill is permitted or 
allowed to be continued. 

The founding fathers would faint away 
even at the suggestion of such a program as 
is responsible for the submission of this 
measure. 

Too many, not realizing that this path 
leads to the pit of fascism, are ready to sell 
their souls for a mess of Federal pottage. I 
believe in the preservation and continuance 
of our dual system of government. I am op- 
posed to that program, against further sur- 
render of our rights, opposed to the strangu- 
lation of free enterprise at the hands of a 
power-drunk bureaucracy, opposed to socializ- 
ing our Government into a totalitarian state 
to be operated and controlled by Executive 
order, 

I believe that the States should be aroused 
to save themselves, to recapture what they 
have lost, and to take their place in the sun 
to fight further Federal depredation, destruc- 
tion, devastation, and confiscation. 

It would be interesting to have heard Jus- 
tice Jackson speak in Toronto on Saturday 
last, or to be able to read his speech in its 
entirety, but I read an excerpt from it which 
ran as follows: 


“Justice Jackson said the security of demo- 
cratic institutions may depend on keeping 
struggles for power from ‘getting out of legal 
bounds,’ with the burden of adjustments and 
reconciliation falling primarily upon legisla- 
tors and executives. In solving these 
great conflicts our judicial power is no sub- 
stitute for that of the legislative or the execu- 
tive, and the future of free government de- 
pends upon their adequacy to their problems 
even more than it depends on any exercise of 
power entrusted to the judiciary.’ 

“In smart intellectual circles in his home 
country he said it is regarded as naive to put 
any credence in natural law and as unsophis- 
ticated to think that men have inherent and 
inalienable rights. 

The feature which makes one uneasy 
about some modern-law theory in the United 
States is that in repudiating natural-law doc- 
trines (to the effect that men have inalienable 
rights) it pretty much embraces the philos- 
ophy of absolutism of the state. 

Then law becomes only a phase of state 
policy. When policy is made manifest in 
legislation or in executive action or adminis- 
trative decision, it follows that its finality is 
not to be questioned. From such premises 
it is hard to avoid the conclusion that in 
America all is law that has the votes, just as 
in some parts of Europe all is law that has the 
guns. We thus have a new-world variety of 
the European philosophies of no law. 

But even if these doctrines are not in- 
tended to afford support to absolutism, they 
at best are only feeble instruments of opposi- 
tion.’” 

So, Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the 
proposition to. build a dam on the West River 
Valley for all the reasons that others have 
given and for those which I have reiterated 
and, further, because I think we have gone 
far enough away from the idea and the ideals 
of the founders. It is high time for us to 
do what we can to block the road and make 
it impossible for those who follow us to ride 
to their destruction, and that of our form of 
government along the lane of further central- 
ization and usurpation of power by the Fed- 
erfi Government and disregard of the re- 
served rights of the States. 

Somebody said the other day that confi- 
dence is what human nature needs for hap- 
piness and prosperity and that confidence 
is what a modern democratic nation needs for 
individual and political and economic accom- 
plishment. It follows, therefore, that a well 
defended freedom is the essential need of 
today, for only in freedom is there found 
that confidence which motivated the found- 
ers of a democratically organized and admin- 
istered society as recorded in the Declaration 
of Independence and in the Federal Constitu- 
tion with its reservation to the States of 
the rights not otherwise granted. That is 
to say, as set forth in the tenth amendment 
to our Constitution, that “the powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Consti- 
tution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively, or to 
the people.” 

Strange as it may seem to some of us, those 
framers and founders of our Government 
were straight thinkers and the more we study 
what they did and seek to find the reasons 
therefor, the more our respect for them in- 
creases, In everything they did and said 
they made it perfectly clear, as has been 
justified by the years, that freedom is not the 
creation of government but that it sets up 
government to be its servant. 

As Nicholas Murray Butler said, “There can 
be no greater fallacy than to assume that in 
a democratic society government comes first 
and that freedom exists incidentally and 
afterward. Precisely the opposite is the 
fact.” 

It is with no idea of being boastful that I 
state it to be a fact that so far as Vermonters 
are concerned independence is our boast, 
That could be said as well of many of the 
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States in the Union whose people do not 
realize what has been and is being done to 
them by those who have attempted to take 
away from the States, under cover of laws 
mandated and passed by direction, their 
ownership and control of the air, the land, 
nd the water, the fundamentals of that 
great government of, for, and by the people, 

In order to retain their vitality as local 
governmental units, the States must be 
secure against Federal invasion. The invio- 
lability of States’ rights is more than a ques- 
tion of constitutional interpretation. is 
an essential feature of our constitutional 
system. “To maintain inviolate the rights 
of the States to order and control under 
the Constitution their own affairs by their 
own judgment exclusively is essential for the 
preservation of that balance of power on 
which our institutions rest.“ So said Abra- 
ham Lincoln in his first message to Congress, 

The signs on the road along which we are 
traveling point to the vanishing of the States 
and the destruction of the American Repub- 
lic as we have known it. 

Let it be understood that I am just as 
much and as actively opposed to abdication 
hy the States as to usurpation by the Federal 
Government. 

I am against the theory that this is a good 
pove anane to live in so long as we can live 

I am not opposed to contribution by and 
the cooperation of the Federal Government 
to help the States adjacent to the Mississippi 
and the Missouri and the other big rivers to 
help to control floods. I do insist that the 
State interested should have a voice in the 
proceedings and that this great giant, the 
Federal Government, should not dominate 
and determine and dictate in the premises. 

The dominant and the servient States 
should have a right to compact for their 
safety and security and haye something to 
say about it, or else pass out of the picture 
and become a part of a fascist state, centrally 
ered by edict—by men rather than by 
aw. 


No Habla Espanol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILL ROGERS, IR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. ROGERS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a letter from the New 
Yorker magazine. 

Mr. Speaker, this letter, sent by the 
New Yorker magazine to its regular con- 
tributors, has probably not reached many 
Members of Congress. Offhand I cannot 
think of a single probability. Many 
Members, however, have contributed to 
the Reader’s Digest and they may, there- 
fore, find interest in this extension of 
remarks, } 

Certainly this letter deserves inclusion 
in that most remarkable of all digest pub- 
lications, the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 


FEBRUARY 9, 1944. 
To Our Contributors: 

The New Yorker has renewed its agreement 
with the Reader's Digest this year and has 
decided that no permission will be given the 
Digest to reprint our text or pictures. Since 
you, as a contributor, have a stake in this 
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we presume you will want to know our rea- 
sons. They are roughly as follows: 

The Digest started out as a reprint mag- 
azine but grew into something quite dif- 
ferent. Nowadays a large proportion of its 
contents is frankly original with the Digest 
and not presented as reprint material; and 
of the stuff that is presented as reprint ma- 
terial much actually originates in the office 
of the Digest and then gets farmed out to 
some other magazine for first publication. 
The effect of this (apart from spreading a 
lot of money around) is that the Digest is 
beginning to generate a considerable frac- 
tion of the contents of American magazines. 
This gives us the creeps, as does any centrali- 
zation of genius. The fact seems to be that 
some publications are already as good as 
subsidized by the Digest. Our feeling is that 
if the Digest wants to publish a magazine 
of origin.l material it should do so in a 
direct manner. We believe it should not 
operate through other publications to keep 
alive the reprint myth. We don’t want to 
be in the position of receiving for considera- 
tion a manuscript that has already been 
bought and paid for by someone else, for 
we regard such a situation as unhealthy. We 
were willing to be digested, but we are not 
willing to be first supplied, then digested. 

The New Yorker, furthermore, has never 
been particularly impressed with the Digest’s 
capsule theory of life and its assumption 
that any piece of writing can be improved 
by extracting every seventh word, like a 
tooth. We have occasionally been embar- 
rassed to see our stuff after it has under- 
gone alterations at Pleasantville. Mostly, 
however, we object to the Digest’s indirect 
creative function, which is a threat to the 
free flow of ideas and to the independent 
spirit. We trust that you will see our point 
and approve. THE EDITORS, 


George Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 

to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an address entitled 
“George Washington,” which was made 
by me at 7 p. m., February 22, 1944, 
over radio station WLAW, Lawrence, 
Mass.: 
This, the 22d day of February, must be, 
for all Americans, the day of rededication. 
In the greatest crisis that has ever threat- 
ened our Nation we pause, for a moment, 
to commemorate the man who made our 
independence possible. 

In the distractions of daily living we often 
lose sight of our heritage—of the free and 
fair traditions that have made our country 
the hope of the world. It is well for us 
now, in this solemn hour of decision, to con- 
template our beginnings that we may draw 
renewed strength and inspiration from them. 

George Washington has been described as 
“a man whom God left childless that he 
might be the Father of his Country.” He 
put aside every personal comfort and con- 
venience to devote himself to the service of 
his country. 

The spirit of Washington is with our men 
today; with the flects that are challenging 
the enemy over the far reaches of the Paeific; 
with our soldiers in the Marshalls, at Anzio 
and Cassino; with our airmen who are bring- 
ing the war home to its perpetrator, Ger- 


many. From housewife to factory worker to 
President that same spirit must activate all 
of us whose responsibility it is to support 
the war effort on the home front. 

There was a time, in the fantastic twenties, 
when it was fashionable to scoff at loyalty 
to one’s country. Those were the days when 
rampant individualism was exalted higher 
than any other conceivable value. We 
mocked patriotism; we sometimes derided 
those who had fought for us in the World 
War. We all wanted to be sophisticated and 
cynical—to doubt everything. 

Those days of unrestrained individualism— 
or license—are gone. Today we have found 
our roots again. The dignity of man and his 
responsibility to others—that unbroken heri- 
tage that has come down to us from Wilson 
and Lincoln and Washington, is spiritually 
alive in us again. 

Remember how the Fascists and the Japa- 
nese war lords planned to destroy us? They 
judged us by the whimsical happenings in 
our country during the past 20 years. Flag- 
pole sitters and marathon dancers—star wor- 
ship of Hollywood personalities and promis- 
cuous morality, they thought this was the 
clue to America, Millions of unemployed 
and blind isolationism; these they inter- 
preted as signs that we could not cope with 
the serious economic problems at home, that 
we were divided and unprepared to defend 
our sovereignty. They estimated that we were 
a nation of playboys, quacks, and traitors, 
weak, degenerate, confused, and ripe for con- 
quest. 

Then came the sneak attack on Pearl Har- 
bor. Many of our ships were sunk and the 
toll taken of American lives shocked the Na- 
tion. The enemy had caught us by surprise 
and inflicted a serious blow. We did not have 
the strength to defend our outposts in the 
Far Pacific. But America did not quit. We 
roused ourselves, brushed away the cobwebs 
and resolved to the grim task of fighting back, 
Then came Guadalcanal, Salerno, Midway, 
and the Coral Sea, to serve notice to the 
supermen that their judgment was in error. 
These are but the beginnings. More emphatic 
proofs are imminent, 

Dr. Goebbels might have studied American 
history to better advantage, for he had made 
the fatal mistake of taking appearance for 
reality. Now that the chips are down, Amer- 
ica is running true to form. The froth is 
gone—America is in earnest—because the 
spirit of Washington is still with us. 

Back in 1775, they said he didn’t have a 
chance. There were 13 separate and mutually 
suspicious colonies, and no army. The 
enemy had veteran troops with which to 
invade the provinces. But Washington knew 
that spirit could move mountains, that a 
man who believed in what he was fighting for 
was worth 10 mercenaries who did not. And 
so he gathered the ragged citizens to form the 
Continental Army. They did not fight in 
squares, the orthodox military method of the 
time. Taking advantage of every cover, fight- 
ing from behind trees and rocks, fighting a 
war of movement, they survived. There were 
defeats and retreats but still they fought on 
toward the end of 1776, and early in 1777 
Washington won his great victories at Tren- 
ton and Princeton. Then came the bitter 
day~, when, after his defeat at Brandywine, 
he set up winter headquarters at Valley Forge. 
The camp was a pesthole of disease and suf- 
fering. Most of the soldiers were in rags and 
during those terrible months Washington 
saw all about him “sickness madness, and 
starvation.” At this time the criticism of 
Washington's leadership grew stronger, not 
only in military circles, but among the people 
and in the Continental Congress. It is this 
detraction which inspired Washington to 
write to the assembled delegates back home 
in Philadelphia: 

“We have, by a fleld-return this day made, 
no less than two thousand eight hundred and 
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ninety eight men now in camp unfit for duty, 
because they are barefoot and otherwise 
naked. Since the 4th instant, our numbers 
fit for duty, from the hardships and exposures 
they have undergone, particularly on account 
of blankets (numbers having been obliged, 
and still are, to sit up all night by fires, in- 
stead of taking comfortable rest in a natural 
and common way) have decreased near two 
thousand men. 

“But what makes this matter so extraordi- 
nary in my eye is, that these very gentlemen, 
+ * * who were well apprised of the 
nakedness of the troops from ocular demon- 
stration * * * should think a winter's 
campaign, and the covering of these States 
(New Jersey and Pennsylvania) from the in- 
vasion of an enemy, so easy and practicable a 
business. I can assure those gentlemen, that 
it is a much easier and less distressing thing 
to draw remonstrances in a comfortable room 
by a good fireside, than to occupy a cold, 
bleak hill, and sleep under frost and snow, 
without clothes or blankets.” 

Out of the magnificent courage and endur- 
ances of these men whom Washington led 
through 8 long years of war, came this Na- 
tion which it is our privilege to be members 
of today. The character of Washington 
brought this starved, ragged and ill-equipped 
army of citizens through to victory in spite 
of despair in the ranks, in spite of vicious 
criticism leveled at him by the politicians of 
his day and in spite of the indifference and 
complacency of those who did not have to 
fight. 

On the Memorial Arch at Valley Forge is this 
inscription which should, on this day, have 
the reverent atterftion of all Americans: 

“And here in this place of sacrifice, in this 
vale of humiliation, in this valley of the 
shadow of that death out of which the life 
of America rose regenerate and free, let us 
resolve with an abiding faith that to them 
union will seem as dear, and liberty as sweet 
and progress as glorious, as they were to our 
fathers and are to you and me, and that the 
institutions which have made us happy, pre- 
served by the virtue of our children shall bless 
the remotest generation of the time to come.” 

Within 4 years after Valley Forge Washing- 
ton had led his untrained troops to successive 
victories over enemy reinforcements, and in 
1781 he forced the surrender of General Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown. As a military leader, 
Washington won the praise of Frederick the 
Great, Napoleon Bonaparte, and the Duke of 
Wellington. Von Moltke, the great strategist, 
said: “No finer movement was ever exccuted 
then the retreat across the Jerseys, the return 
across the Delaware a first time, and then a 
second, so as to draw out the enemy in a long, 
thin line.” Washington's march through the 
enemy lines was described by Horace Walpole 
as a “prodigy of generalship.” 

The honesty and courage of Washington as 
the first President of the Nation did much to 
tide the infant Republic over difficult days 
and to set the pattern for future leadership. 
He wrote to the people: “Honesty is always 
the best policy.” And it applied to public as 
well as private affairs. 

During his first year as President of the 
United States he was attacked by a severe ill- 
ness that required a surgical operation. Great 
anxiety was felt in New York, the Capital at 
that time, as the President’s case was con- 
sidered extremely dangerous. Dr. Bard and 
his son attended him. The elder Bard, being 
somewhat doubtful of George Washington's 
nerves, gave the knife to his son, bidding him 
“cut away deeper, deeper still; don't be 
afraid; you see how well he bears it.” The 
President was suffering from a malady which 
seemed to be incurable. He was attended day 
and night by Dr. Bard, who was considered 
one of the most skillful physicians and sur- 
geons of that day. The painful tumor was 
upon his thigh and was brought on by the 
excitement and labor which he had under- 
gone since his inauguration. 
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On one occasion, being left alone with him, 
the patient, looking the physician straight in 
the eye, desired his candid opinion as to the 
probable termination of his illness, adding 
with perfect composure, “Don’t flatter me 
with vain hopes; I am not afraid to die and 
can bear the worst.” Dr, Bard expressed a 
hope but acknowledged his apprehension. 
Washington replied, with the same coolness, 
“Whether tonight or 20 years hence makes no 
difference; I know that I am in the care of a 
good Providence.” Happily the operation 
proved successful and the President's recovery 
removed all cause for alarm. 

During his 8 years as President, Washing- 
ton’s honesty and courage prevailed over all 
political bickerings to give the fledgling 
Nation d wise, moderate, and sure leadership. 
He applied the two great talents of a states- 
man; the faculty of concealing his own senti- 
ments and of discovering those of other men. 

Then as now there were those who 
clamored for military action before we were 
ready, and there were those who advised that 
we should sell out to the enemy. But Wash- 
ington, calm and dignified, did what he be- 
lieved to be best for the Nation, and in the 
end he was right. In time all learned to 
trust his wise leadership and saw that in his 
able hands the independence of our country 
was assured. 

George Washington, of his own choice, left 
the ease and comfort of his Virginia planta- 
tion to suffer physical hardships and mental 
anxieties such as few men have experienced. 
He pledged his own fortune to support a 
nation without money or credit; he refused 
all pay for his services. He did all this be- 
cause he knew that in the greater family of 
our country there are duties, loyalties, and 
sacrifices. He knew that America, as it de- 
veloped to fulfill its historical destiny, would 
not merely symbolize the freedom to get but 
also the freetiom to give. 

Our enemies of today thought we were 
afraid to fight. But they have seen Amer- 
ican boys in countless numbers leave the 
comfort and security of their homes to meet 
and best the enemy under -primitive condi- 
‘tions that would have broken other men. 
Again and again the enemy is bewildered, 
unable to understand how the peaceful and 
pleasure-loving American people can s0 
readily adapt themselves to the grim neces- 
Bities of war when they have to. 

We Americans who are civilians have been 
amazed and stirred to the depths of our being 
as we see our men give everything, even life 
itself, for us. We wonder where this trans- 
cendent character comes from, Then we 
think of their homes, free from state control; 
of the give-and-take, fair-play environment 
of American life; of their religions, and their 
education. 

Because America is a young and energetic 
Nation, we know that our national life will 
show passing extremes. But far more im- 
portant than this, we know that in times of 
crisis, the genuine American character, hon- 
est and courageous, will assert itself. 

America has come of age and is meeting the 
test of manhood, thanks to the spirit and ex- 
‘ample of the Father of our Country, George 
Washington. 


Call a Convention! 
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HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I- 


wish to include an article entitled “Call 
a Convention” which appeared in the 
Irish Echo, January 15, 1944. 


CALL A CONVENTION 


Before the United States entered the war 
we urged the wisdom of holding an Irish 
race convention in some city where it would 
be convenient for delegates of many Irish 
organizations to attend and discuss their 
common interests in this country and the 
attitude of the race regarding Treland's 
future. 

Our suggestion met with considerable sym- 
pathy, according to letters we received from 
different parts of the United States, but 
nothing practical materialized. 

Within the last month or so sentiment 
for a gathering of representatives of the Irish 
race in the United States before the world 
returns to peace has become so prevalent 
that we think the time is opportune for the 
leading Irish organizations in New York and 
other American cities to take definite action, 

There are many problems that may be ex- 
pected to develop in the post-war period 
which Irish men and women in the United 
States should be preparing how to meet. 
Time is really of the essence in such prepa- 
ration. Delay is dangerous, 

The world is about to enter on an era 
that may completely change the actions and 
reactions of men and women toward morals, 
manners, traditions, and customs. How is 
any fragment of the human family to know 
how it should face the new era if it does 
not take the means of learning beforehand 
what is expected of it? 

The spiritual heritage of the Irish is suffi- 
ciently important to move all who value it 
in directing their thoughts to the future, 
An exchange of ideas and opinions at a race 
convention is the best medium, we are con- 
vinced, of getting the race ready to take care 
of itself when peace comes. The prelimi- 
naries for a convention should not take long 
to complete. There are enough societies in 
the United States to guarantee its representa- 
tive character and assure its success. No 
delay should be permitted in getting the 
convention under way. 


The Baruch Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 22, 1944 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial from the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch. It follows: 

The Baruch report comes close to being a 
blueprint for the Nation’s economy in the 
transition from war to peace. The recom- 
mendations are made with this qualifica- 
tion—that they are secondary to the prompt 
and effective prosecution of the war. It was 
on this basis that the task of preparing the 
report was undertaken by the two authors, 
Bernard M. Baruch and John M. Hancock. 

The plan deals with demobilization, both 
military and industrial. The objective is to 
prevent unemployment and depression and 
to prepare for a new adventure in prosperity. 
If this pattern is followed, or the main princi- 
ples of it, there is good reason to hope that 
the country will avoid the confusion and 
waste that were involved in demobilization 
after the First World War. 

“It is an easier task to convert from peace 
to war than from war to peace.“ This obser- 
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vation in the summary of the report is the 
key to the complexity of the problem. What 
needs to be done now in preparation for peace 
must be done against the currents of intense 
war activity. It must be done without in any 
way weakening the conduct of the war. 

On the policy side, the proposal that the 
Government should get out. of business as 
soon as possible after the war will be gen- 
erally approved. The war, in its urgeney and 
magnitude, has forced Government to take 
over many business functions not normally 
within its sphere. How to get disengaged 
from and unscramble these activities and re- 
store them to private enterprise is a problem 
overshadowing the whole program of war 
demobilization and reconversion. 

The job this time will be much greater 
than it was after the last war, when there was 
a deplorable muddle over the termination of 
contracts and the disposal of surplus military 
supplies and equipment. Then, there was 
huge waste, great stocks of goods deteriorated 
in warehouses, new ships rusted away in 
ports, merchandise got into the hands of 
speculators who made fortunes at the public 
expense and many perfectly reputable manu- 
facturers whose contracts were terminated 
waited for years before their claims finally 
were settled. There was scandal and extrava- 
gance, incompetence and Negligence, dis- 
honesty and profiteering. 

It is estimated that after the First World 
War there was about $7,000,000,000 worth of 
surplus goods to be disposed of, and that this 
time the amount may be 10 times as much, 
How well we succeed in meeting the situation 
this time, and in applying the principles of 
the Baruch report, depends in large degree on 
whether the war ends suddenly, as it did the 
last time, or the end can be foreseen fairly 
far in advance. 

There will be widespread agreement with 
the report's declaration that “there is no 
need for a post-war depression.” But to 
prevent a depression requires, as the report 
well states, “getting us all back to work in 
peacetime enterprises.” There will be agree- 
ment, too, with such proposals as prompt 
settlement of war contracts; early disposal of 
surpluses “as in a goldfish bowl“ with full 
publicity to prevent fraud; equal opportunity 
for small as well as large business to bid for 
surpluses; continuance of artificial business 
controls only so long as is necessary; develop- 
ment of a public works program. 

The proposal for national debt reduction is 
good, but it is doubtful that Congress could 
intelligently draft now a definite post-war 
tax schedule, as suggested. A general policy 
of tax reduction when feasible might well be 
adopted, but many factors of public welfare 
must be considered before lower rates are 
established. 

This is a comprehensive, considered plan 
embracing virtually all the problems that are 
foreseeable in connection with the reconver- 
sion of industry, and the transition to peace; 
the only one of its kind. In some respects, 
Congress and Government officials will be able 
to improve it; in general, it is a valuable guide 
for an intricate, highly important task, 


Mountain Out of a Mole Hill 
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Mr. ROGERS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 


marks, I include an editorial from the 
St. Louis Star-Times} 
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MOUNTAIN OUT OF A MOLEHILL 


Chairman Dries, of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities, has disclosed that 
its members are studying the Peace Now 
movement. If the committee cannot un- 
earth more virulent forms of un-American 
activities, all, indeed, is well on the patriotic 
front. 

The Peace Now movement is composed of 
small groups of militant pacifists, numbering 
about 2,000, the great majority of whom are 
honest, religious folk who somehow contrived 
to contort themselves into the conviction 
that any and all war is iniquitous. They 
have become conscientious objectors. To 
demand that they remain silent about their 
convictions because wartime is an inappro- 
priate time for voicing them is like criticiz- 
ing the chanticleer for crowing in the early 
morning. 

The avowed purpose of the Dies investi- 
gation is to avert the impression upon the 
Axis Powers, our allies, and our armies that 
there exists in this country a significant 
demand for a negotiated peace. An inves- 
tigation by the Dies committee will probably 
do more to create this impression than any 
Peace Now movement, if ignored, could ever 
produce. ; 

The Peace Now literature in behalf of a 
negotiated peace is semireligious gibberish, 
readily discerned as such by the man in the 
street, and just as readily ignored. Lest the 
Dies committee believe that the mere an- 
nouncement of an investigation will frighten 
the pacifist groups-into folding their tents, 
We suggest that it spend a little time on the 
study of the conscience and its strange com- 
pulsions. 

Not an investigation but a program of re- 
education is in order, conducted by enlight- 
ened ecclesiastical thought, in an endeavor to 
reorientate the conscientious objector on the 
subject of war, or, failing in this, to counsel 
him to greater restraint. 


Federal Aid to the States for Highway 
Purposes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


oF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter and report: 


THE COMMONWEALTH 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
COMMISSION ON INTERSTATE COOPERATION, 
Boston, February 21, 1944. 
Hon. EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ROGERS: Sometime ago 
the attention of this commission was di- 
rected to a bill, H. R. 2426, which would pro- 
vide for appropriations amounting to $3,000,- 
000,000 at the rate of $1,000,000 a year for 
the 3 years immediately following the end of 
the war, to be used in making grants to the 
States for the construction and improve- 
ment of highways, including both through 
routes and local roads. The corresponding 
Senate bill is S. 971. 

These two bills were referred by this com- 
mission to its committee on taxation, which 
held a hearing at which several persons, well 
informed regarding the subject matter, were 
present, including Commissioner Herman A, 
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MacDonald, of the Department of Public 
Works. On the basis of the facts presented 
at the hearing and additional information 
obtained from other sources, the committee 
submitted to the commission at a meeting 
held on Tuesday, February 15, the draft of a 
report regarding the two bills in question. 
That report was approved by the commis- 
sion, with some modifications, and the com- 
mission voted to send copies to the Senators 
and Representatives from Massachusetts in 
the Congress. 

A copy of the report is therefore enclosed 
for your information. We hope that you will 
find it practicable to take a position re- 
garding H. R. 2426 consistent with the con- 
clusions set forth in this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. PLAISTED, 
Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION IN REGARD TO PRO- 
POSED FEDERAL LEGISLATION FOR FEDERAL AID 
TO THE STATES FOR HIGHWAY PURPOSES IN THE 
AMOUNT OF $3,000,000,000 FOR 3 ‘YEARS 
PURSUANT TO H. R. 2426 OR RELATED BILLS 


This Commission having considered this 
proposed legislation, and the report thereon 
of its committee on taxation, makes the 
following recommendations: 

“1, If legislation along the proposed lines 
is adopted, there should be incorporated 
therein a plan or formula for the distribution 
of the funds to the several States which will 
not be inequitable to the more densely popu- 
lated States and to those States which bear a 
heavy burden of Federal taxation, having in 
mind that the purposes of this bill include 
not only through-route rural highways, but 
also urban roads, and in fact the entire road- 
building program of a given State. 

“2. The proposed amount is excessive and 
should be drastically reduced; and the pur- 
poses for which the Federal aid may be ex- 
pended should be limited to recognized fields 
of Federal activity. 

“It is desirable and necessary that the Fed- 
eral Government should take part in the 
financing of post roads and through routes, 
and an adequate amount should be appro- 
priated to previde Federal aid for such pur- 
poses. In this way the States having large 
needs for such highways and less ability to 
pay are in effect aided by States having lesser 
needs and greater ability to pay. But it is 
unsound, un-American, and contrary to the 
proper relationship of the States to the Fed- 
eral Government to have this sound prin- 
ciple carried further than is required for the 
above purpose. 

“As a general principle the construction of 
local highways and the financing of a State’s 
highway program should be a function of the 
State, and should be financed from State 
funds. If further financial resources will be 
needed by the States during the post-war 
period for their road-building programs, it 
would be preferable to have those sources 
made available directly to the States rather 
than to have the Federal Government collect 
the money by taxation or by borrowing, and 
return the same to the States in the shape 
of Federal aid under such plans of distribu- 
tion as set up in the proposed legislation. 

This could be accomplished by having the 
Federal Government release to the States 
sources of taxation now preempted by the 
Federal Government, such as the Federal 
gasoline tax. Figures submitted to this Com- 
mission show that under the proposed legis- 
lation the contribution by the taxpayers of 
Massachusetts will be approximately $107,- 
400,000, of which the State of Massachusetts 
will be allocated approximately $54,127,000; 
whereas: if Massachusetts itself financed this 
program, it would receive the whole $107,- 
400,000. Similarly, if the Federal program is 
reduced in amount, and Massachusetts finan- 
ces its own program for local roads, Massa- 
chusetts citizens will receive 100 cents on the 
dollar of the amount they pay in taxes for 
such purpose; whereas under the Federal-aid 
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plan they will receive only about 50 cents 
on the dollar. 

“It is contrary to the spirit of the Consti- 
tution of the United States fór the Federal 
Government to finance the local road-build- 
ing programs of States. This is clearly a 
State matter, and not within the constitu- 
tional provisions granting power to the Fed- 
eral Government ‘to establish post offices 
and post roads’ and ‘to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations and among the several 
States. To tax-the citizens of Massachu- 
setts and have this money distributed among 
other States for purposes not provided for in 
the Constitution, and in a manner over which 
the taxpayers of Massachusetts will have 
practically no control, is a form of taxation 
without representation. The time has come 
to restore constitutional government. 

“The time to oppose Federal intrusion up- 
on the prerogatives of the States is in respect 
of each individual case as it arises. The 
broader question of preserving States’ rights 
will not arise as a clear-cut issue by itself; 
it arises only in this piecemeal fashion. The 
problem of secession by States has been met, 
but the problem of abdication by the States 
must still be faced. 

“Persons .interested in the Massachusetts 
post-war highway problem shouid not be hyp- 
notized by the huge amounts of Federal 
grants dangled before their eyes. They will in 
fact receive from such grants only about. 50 
percent of the tax dollar which they pay. 
The proposed legislation in addition to being 
reduced in amount should be limited to rec- 
ognized fields of Federal activity; and pro- 
visions permitting the financing of local 
highway programs should be eliminated. 

“A history of Federal aid for highways 
shows that the new proposal is an unprece- 
dented expansion of past theory and prac- 
tice. The first Federal act was in 1916. 
From then until 1930 the amount allocated 
to Massachusetts averaged about $1,000,000 a 
year. In 1931 and 1932 the addition of 
emergency funds brought the total amounts 
up to $3,000,000 and $3,500,000, respectively. 
In 1934, $6,000,000 of National Industrial Re- 
covery funds were available. In 1936, $7,383,- 
718 of Works Progress funds were available 
in addition to nearly $2,000,000 of regular 
Federal road-aid funds. Since then the total 
amounts available in any year have not ex- 
ceeded approximately $3,000,000. The 1943 
figure was under $2,500,000. The proposed 
new legislation is in the amount of $18,000,- 
000 a year for each of 3 years, total $54,000,000. 

“Beyond that, up to the present time 50 
percent or more of matched State funds were 
usually required. Under the new bill that 
figure is reduced to 25 percent. Prior to the 
new bill Federal aid was in general limited 
to the Federal aid highway system; under the 
new bill local road building programs may be 
included. 

“This increase of the proportion of Federal 
aid from 50 percent in the present law to 
75 percent in the proposed law looks super- 
ficially highly advantageous to the States. 
Yet, in reality, Federal grants come largely 
from the taxpayers of the States; and States 
like Massachusetts which pay a heavy share 
of the Federal tax bill will be worse off under 
this 75-percent provision. Massachusetts, 
and other States similarly situated, will in 
fact, contribute toward the total appropria- 
tion much more in taxes than they will re- 
ceive back in Federal grants under any for- 
mula so far proposed. The inclusion of local 
road programs will not only increase this 
burden on States like Massachusetts, and 
build up a huge Federal expenditure, but 
will involve Federal encroachments in a field 
that belongs properly to the States alone. 

“This Commission therefore urges that the 


bill be amended to reduce drastically the 


amount to be appropriated and to restrict 
to actual post roads the use of the money 
granted; also that any money appropriated 
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be distributed according to a plan or formula 
equitable to all the States. If the bill can- 
not be revised along these lines, the commis- 
sion urges that it be rejected.” 

Adopted at a meeting of the commission 
held at the State House, Boston, Mass., Feb- 
ruary 15, 1944. 

Attest: 

JOHN W. PLAISTED, 
Secretary. 


Strike at Rouge Plant of Ford Motor Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, it might well seem that the 
strike mentioned below will be known in 
the years to come as “the strike to end 


all strikes”: 
Fesruany 19, 1944. 
From Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 

More than 1,100 production foundry work- 
ers in the Rouge plant of the Ford Motor Co. 
were either idie or on strike today in what 
‘appeared to be a well organized slow-down 
effort by the U. A. WC. I. O. local 600. One 
department struck to force a demand for a 
half hour rest period after each half hour 
of work, adopting as their slogan "A half hour 
on and a half hour off.” In an adjacent de- 
partment core makers had slowed down their 
production to less than half normal. During 
1940 their voluntary production rate was 566 
units per man per 8-hour shift. This has 
‘been cut to 275 units per man. Present 
Army schedules call for 450 units per man. 

Production costs for war materials have 
skyrocketed during the last few days because 
of the slow-down, company Officials said. The 
company last week offered the union an op- 
-portunity to correct its difficulties but the 
slow-down continued. As a result nine men 
were suspended for 1 week under clause 13 
of the U. A. W. contract which stipulates 
-working schedules and the strike followed. 
The half-and-half work schedule was de- 
manded by metal pourers who normally alter- 
nate a half hour pouring metal and a half 
hour of light work. They had pressed their 
demands by sleeping in the foundry aisles 
during the half-hour periods after pouring, 
the company said. 


Federal Communications Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am en- 
closing an article from the magazine, 
Broadcasting, which appeared in the 
February 21, 1944, issue. The article 
follows: 

GOVERNOR Cox Says FLY PLANS UNITED STATES 

OWNERSHIP—1920 NOMINEE POINTS TO STUD- 

IED CAMPAIGN BY CHAIRMAN 


A studied campaign toward Government 
ownership of radio in the United States is 


attributed to F. C. C. Chairman James Law- 
rence Fly by former Gov. James M. Cox, of 
Ohio, newspaper publisher and owner of three 
stations. Governor Cox in 1920 was the Dem- 
ocratic nominee for President. 

“I am convinced that Fly wants radio to be 
turned over, if not abruptly then by easy 
stages as political conditions permit, to the 
Government,” Governor Cox said. The dis- 
closure came in a letter to J. Leonard 
Reinsch, managing director of WSB (At- 
lanta), WIOD (Miami), and WHIO (Dayton), 
the Cox-owned stations. A copy of the letter, 
dated January 20, is in the hands of Chair- 
man Burton K. WHEELER, of the Senate In- 
terstate Commerce Committee. 

“If we had Federal ownership,” Governor 
Cox commented, “then a Huey Long admin- 
istration could never be gotten rid of.” 

Governor Cox had Franklin D. Roosevelt as 
his Vice Presidential running mate in the 
1920 campaign. A close relationship has ex- 
isted between them since that campaign. 
The 73-year-old statesman has made few pub- 
lic utterances, however, in recent years, and 
never has commented publicly on the New 
Deal or F. C. C. radio policies or regulatory 
methods. 

Governor Cox is publisher of the Dayton 
Daily News, the Atlanta Journal, and the 
Miami Daily News, each identified with sta- 
tion operation. He was a Member of Con- 
gress from 1909 to 1913 and served 6 years 
as Governor of Ohio, having been nominated 
for the Presidency while serving his last term. 

In his letter to Mr. Reinsch, who was a 
witness before the Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committee in favor of the White- 
Wheeler bill (S. 814) to restrict F. C. C. 
powers, Governor Cox said there were three 
things highspotted in his mind regarding the 
whole radio situation. 

“First,” he said, “there is the duty of Con- 
gress in doing something to clarify the 
present state of things emphasized by the 
fact that the Supreme Court has almost sup- 
plicated the law-making body to indicate the 
path for a more sensible, efficient, and just 
regulation of the whole industry. 

“Second, I am convinced that Fly wants 
radio to be turned over, if not abruptly then 
by easy stages as political conditions permit, 
to the Government. If we had Federal owner- 
ship, then a Huey Long administration 
could never be gotten rid of. 


PUBLIC QUESTIONS 


“Third, Senator WHEELER has put his finger 
on the very definite need of providing some 
way, somehow, for an equal division of time 
in the discussion of vital public questions. 
It might be difficult to write this into law. 
Jefferson Was a very wise man and he once 
said that it was a mistake to make either 
charter of government or statute too specific. 
The important thing was to express the prin- 
ciple involved, having some confidence in the 
intelligence and integrity of both administra- 
tive officers and the courts. 

“We live in a democracy which cannot go 
on in good health unless we have a healthy 
public opinion and that cannot be unless our 
public has presented to it the truth, and all 
of it. After all, that is the very essence of 
democracy and this form of government is 
not goiag to Hve if truth Is diluted through 
misrepresentation. It is as necessary to keep 
the current of public opinion protected as it 
is to balance the diet of a baby. 

“Elaborating a little upon this basic philos- 
ophy, we have a job to do in the making of a 
world peace. The truth from all over the 
world must come unshackled. If our civili- 
zation knows what is going on, then we can 
assume that the rightness of things will have 
a much better chance to prevail than it ever 
has in the past.” 
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A Tribute to the Memory of the Late 
Edward E. Cushman, United States 
District Judge at Tacoma, Wash. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, the late 
Edward E. Cushman was an eminent and 
respected jurist of the State of Wash- 
ington, who, during his lifetime had 
earned the admiration and deep respect 
of his colleagues of the bench and bar. 
Judge Cushman was a profound scholar, 
not only of the law but of literature and 
history. He was a member of a distin- 
guished family. His home for decades 
was one of the attractive sites of my 
scenic home city of Tacoma, standing 
high and white against the sky on the 
seaward terminus of a lofty hill reach- 
ing to the edge of Puget Sound. Judge 
Cushman’s home is a show place. 

His successor on the Federal bench in 
Tacoma, following his retirement, is our 
own former colleague; the Honorable 
Charles H. Leavy, who for three terms 
represented the northwest section of the 
State of Washington in Congress. 

Incidentally, Judge Leavy’s new home 
on Madrona Way in Tacoma is situated 
on a promontory in a geographical posi- 
tion similar to that occupied by Judge 
Cushman’s home. Its beautiful grounds, 
like those of Judge Cushman, are restful 
yet inspiring to all who are privileged to 
see and visit them. 

Judge Cushman had a long and dis- 
tinguished career in the public service to 
which another Federal judge, the Hon- 
orable John C. Bowen, paid condign 
tribute recently at memorial exercises 
held in the Federal court room at Ta- 
coma, in which ceremonies, dozens of the 
most distinguished lawyers and judges 
of the State of Washington participated. 
Judge Cushman was a brother of the late 
Frank Cushman, who served in Congress 
as one of my predecessors for a long 
period of time. The memory of the late 
Congressman Frank Cushman is still 
cherished among old timers here because 
that distinguished Republican statesman 
was so outstandingly witty, and engaging 
in his personality. Congressman Frank 
Cushman was one of the greatest racon- 
teurs who ever graced the Halls of Con- 
gress. As a story teller, he has been 
rivaled only during the past 4 decades by 
former United States Senator J. Thomas 
Heflin, of Alabama. 

The senior United States judge of 
western Washington, is the personable, 
likable, and gifted John C. Bowen. He 
has summed up in exquisite language, 
most appropriately, the feelings enter- 
tained by those who know him best in ap- 
praising the career of Judge Edward E. 
Cushman. Here is Judge Bowen’s ad- 
dress; 

My brothers of the Federal and State 
courts, members of the bar, and friends of 
Judge Cushman, we all as friends of Judge 
Cushman are met here to pay our respects 
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to his splendid private life and honored pub- 
lic career. 

Judge Cushman was devoted to his city 
and country, his family, and profession. 

The city and people of Tacoma, where he 
lived the greater part of his life, held a very 
warm place in his heart. He was intensely 
loyal to his country and his patriotism was 
of the highest order. 

His watchful and tender care for the per- 
sonal well-being of his beloved wife and 
those dear to him was always evident. The 
family circle was his personal pride and joy, 
and in his stately home and beautiful gar- 
dens with their panorama of entrancing bay 
and sound and mountains, he found refresh- 
ing relaxation from the arduous tasks of his 
judicial office. 

Judge Cushman’s long public service 
spanned a period of about 40 years begin- 
ning in 1900. As assistant United States at- 
torney, as special assistant to the attorney 
general for the ninth circuit, as United States 
district judge for the third division of Alaska, 
and as senior United States district judge for 
the western district of Washington, he gath- 
ered wisdom from his varied experiences. 
This court and all with whom he came in 
contact were the beneficiaries of his wise 
counsel, 

For more than 27 years Judge Cushman 
gave the full measure of his outstanding abil- 
ity to the service of this court and the Federal 
judiciary. His conscientious attention to 
the court’s work characterized his long ca- 
reer on the bench. He was noted for his 
painstaking consideration and limitless pa- 
tience. His presence on the bench guaran- 
teed to a litigant his day in court, and no 
one was turned away without a full hearing. 

It has been my happy privilege to have 
appraised Judge Cushman’s work from the 
standpoints of both a lawyer practicing be- 
fore him and a colleague on the bench 
working with him. He loved the work and 
life of a judge, and by his constant attitude 
and conduct he unfalteringly upheld and 
strengthened the highest traditions and in- 
tegrity of the Federal courts. In him, nature 
combined an abundant gift and purpose for 
doing impartial justice between the strong 
and the weak. No judge ever succeeded 
more than did Judge Cushman in bringing 
real satisfaction to those affected favorably 
or unfavorably by his decisions. He was in 
all respects a good judge and a successful 
judge. He was, I believe, one of the ablest 
and fairest judges of all time. 

His exemplary record in the faithful serv- 
ice of this court will sustain the lifelong 
gratitude of all who knew him, and will ever 
be a guiding inspiration to those of bench 
and bar who come upon the scene after his 
departure. But we who knew him shall al- 
ways miss him, and we shall honor him as a 
champion among those who would maintain 
the majesty of the law. 


The Tax Bill Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. WESLEY E. DISNEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1944 
Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 


orD, I include the following editorials 
from the Washington Post of February 


24, 1944: 
BARKLEY’S RESIGNATION 
Thc President’s telegram to Senator BARK- 
LEY suggests that he is now belatedly trying 


to heal the breach between himself and Con- 
gress. His veto of the tax bill made the 
breach into a yawning gulf. The message 
was one of the most extraordinary messages 
that we remember. It is no wonder that it 
brought forth the indignant and bitter resig- 
nation of the long-suffering majority leader 
in the Senate. The Kentuckian called it a 
“deliberate and calculated assault upon the 
honesty and integrity” of Congressmen. He 
did not use extravagant language. When a 
President writes that a tax bill is “not a tax 
bill but a tax relief bill providing relief not 
for the needy but for the greedy,” when he 
says that the bill “is replete with provisions 
which * + * afford indefensible special 
privileges to favored groups“ —when he says 
such things only one conclusion can be 
drawn. That conclusion is that he is assail- 
ing the motives of Congress. 

Why the President should go to such 
demagogic lengths in attacking Congress is 
anybody's guess. He has invited a break 
with the legislature. But why? Is he en- 
couraging the country to put the finger on 
Congress as the branch responsible for the 
failure to enact a “realistic” tax law? That 
would seem to be the case. It follows that 
the tax message must be regarded as a docu- 
ment giving off the ancient and fishlike 
smell of politics. Even if the President 
doesn’t intend to run again, his record will. 
And the message seems destined to be added 
to the record of Roosevelt virtue outraged by 
a Congress devoid of virtue. That may or 
may not be a winning appeal. In view of 
the public ignorance of the history of this 
measure, in view of the diversion of public 
interest to wartime pursuits and war news— 
this form of campaigning may count. As to 
that, time only can tell. All that can be 
said now is that electioneering conducted on 
such a low level will be injurious in the long 
run to the welfare of our Nation. 

The record, in point of fact, doesn't at all 
bear out the construction which may be read 
in the veto message as to the sole responsi- 
bility of Congress for the tax fiasco. Con- 
gress and the Executive are coordinate. In 
tax matters they have a joint responsibility 
which is plainly stated in the law of the 
land. The sponsorship of taxation as of 
treaties belongs to the executive department, 
It is the President’s task, according to law, 
to make specific recommendations in the 
budget message whenever receipts fall short 
of expenditures. If the history of the pres- 
ent tax bill is examined, the conclusion is 
forced upon the impartial observer that the 
President failed in this particular duty. He 
did not make specific recommendations. On 
January 12 a year ago the Post, commenting 
on his budget message, said: 

“Mr. Roosevelt does not present any specific 
recommendations. * * Indeed, he has 
left our legislators a greater liberty of choice 
in respect to methods than many of them 
will relish.” 

All he did was to give Congress the dimen- 
sions of its task. To be sure, Secretary Mor- 
genthau later came along with a $10,500,- 
000,000 tax program. That program, however, 
failed so miserably to bite into war-created 
incomes that it let off between 9,000,000 and 
11,000,000 income taxpayers. It was thus as 
much a political document as his veto mes- 
sage. Even the men responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the stabilization policy 
damned it with faint praise. No wonder, 
therefore, that the Congress couldn't stomach 
it. In other words, the President has never 
given the Congress the requisite leadership 
in the coordinate job of framing the “real- 
istic” tax measure he so often requests. 

The Post did not like the bill that came out 
of the Congress. And it said so. So far as 
we are concerned, a realistic tax measure in 
this inflationary period would rest squarely 
on a general sales tax and compulsory savings. 
But on both these necessary bases for war- 
time taxes the President has blown alter- 
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nately hot and cold. As far back as January 5, 
1942, he envisaged a general sales tax “as a 
temporary wartime necessity.” But he never 
recommended it. In the Budget message, out 
of which grew the present bill, he said we 
should strive to collect “not less than sixteen 
billions of additional funds by taxation, sav- 
ings, or both.” But he left the plea for com- 
pulsory savings implicit, and even backed 
down under press conference questioning, If 
half the vigor and particularization he has 
put into the veto message had been put into 
his Budget messages, the country would not 
now have arrived at its present fiscal pass. 
All that the veto message accomplishes is to 
add a political to a fiscal crisis. Statesman- 
ship certainly took a holiday when the Presi- 
dent indited the message which is now rock- 
ing Congress. 


TAX BILL 


In detail the President's veto of the tax bill 
raises several points which require clarifica- 
tion, Mr. Roosevelt complains about the loss 
of revenue due to the freezing of social- 
security payments and to the termination 
this year of the renegotiation law. But 
neither item is properly the concern of the 
tax collector. Social security is a system in 
itself. In other words, whether or not it was 
advisable to raise the rates, the problem was 
one of social-security policy. But in saying 
that the freezing “does not seem wise,” the 
President leaves the impression that social 
security is an exclusively fiscal concern. 

As to the renegotiation law, this is a price 
and not a tax law. Under the present bill 
the law comes to an end at the close of 1944. 
By that time the procurement branches of the 
armed services, after a 3-year experience, 
should surely be able to reprice contracts so 
that no profiteering is left. If not, the excess- 
profits tax is available. If the procurement 
Officials have not by the end of 1944 developed 
the necessary experience, then they will have 
been grossly deficient in their function. At 
any rate, under the new bill they can have 
another 6 months of renegotiation, or till the 
middle of 1945, though the President didn’t 
mention this period of grace. It is significant 
that just as Secretary Morgenthau was satis- 
fied with the social-security item, so the 
armed services were content with the way 
that the renegotiation item was handled. 

The President, finally, is off the mark in in- 
veighing against Congress for its sole respon- 
sibility for the lack of simplification of our tax 
laws, The major cause of tax mystification 
is the bastard pay-as-you-go system which 
is now on the statute books. Originally pay- 
as-vyou-go was as simple as daylight saving. 
It should have been accepted or rejected. In- 
stead, the Treasury saw in the idea a chance 
of collecting more revenue by a lot of double 
talk about “forgiveness.” The result was a 
compromise with the Rumlites in Congress— 
and the present major cause of the confusion 
in our tax laws. 


Soldiers Need Countable Ballots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding an editorial from the current 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post. To 
my mind, it is a fine, analytical exposi- 
tion of the present absentee-voting 
problem, 
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SOLDIERS NEED COUNTABLE BALLOTS 

The tumult which has been raging around 
the question of votes for soldiers could have 
been cut down to standard size if some atten- 
tion had been paid one fact—namely, that a 
soldier has not voted when he has written a 
name on a ballot provided by a Federal com- 
mission, but only when the ballot has been 
accepted and counted by the election officiais 
in his State and voting precinct. The “fraud” 
which Mr, Roosevelt seid he detected in pro- 
posals to amend the Green-Lucas bill might 
as justly have been charged against the orig- 
inal bill itself. That bill, before its amend- 
ment, provided a Federal ballot and a sys- 
tem of soldier voting which would have been 
unacceptable to election officials all over the 
country. 

Start with the fact that under our Con- 
stitution the Presidential election is con- 
ducted by States, and the confusion dis- 
appears. Mr. Roosevelt cannot carry Italy or 
Fort Moresby. He has to carry California, 
Ohio, and the sixteenth ward in Philadelphia. 
To be counted, ballots must be delivered to 
election officials in places where people are 
entitled to vote. The ballots must satisfy 
the requirements of State laws. You can fly 
a ballot from New Guinea, but you can't make 
an election moderator put it in the box. So 
what was the use of Mr. Roosevelt belabor- 
ing Senators and Reprezentatives who tried 
to prevent endless election contests in the 
future by making the ballots acceptable in 
‘the first place? 

The explanation that will occur to some 
people is the hope of the fourth-term boys 
to represent themselves to the soldiers and 
their relatives as carrying on a heroic battle 
against overwhelming odds in behalf of votes 
for soldiers. Actually, almost everybody fa- 
vors it, but some responsible political leaders 
believe that ballots should not only be printed 
and distributed to the soldiers but put in 
ballot boxes and counted. This group, with 
no help from Mr. Roosevelt, forced amend- 
ments to the Green-Lucas bill which con- 
ferred on that measure a considerably greater 
degree of constitutionality. Some of the op- 
position feared that the administration was 
planning to grab the soldier vote and do its 
own counting, and the effort in Congress to 
prevent amendments which make this more 
difficult did not assuage these fears. The new 
dealers and their allies tried to make the cus- 
tomers believe that the “reactionaries” were 
afraid of the soldier vote. 

If this were 1945 or 1942 instead of 1944, 
votes for soldiers would have been taken care 
of in the course of a day’s routine. Because 
it is 1944, a job like this can only be done 
after everybody, from the President down, has 
had a kick at this bouncy political football. 


The Tax Bill Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER K. GRANGER 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said the last few days about 
the responsibility of the Congress in 
maintaining its self-respect. All this 
argument originated, of course, because 
the President of the United States vetoed 
a bill passed by the Congress, which 
everyone concedes he had a right to do. 
He undoubtedly has this right, because it 
is said that he has vetoed some 600 other 


bills passed by the Congress. I was 
amazed at the implication some distin- 
guished Members expressed on yesterday 
that, in order to maintain our self- 
respect, we should vote to override the 
veto. I do not agree with this position. 
I thought the bill was bad when it was 
first introduced and worse, if possible, 
when it was finally passed. I voted 
against the bill, first, because I thought 
the amount was inadequate and, second, 
because of other provisions in it that 
were bad. I still think they are bad, and, 
in order to keep a clear conscience and 
maintain my self-respect, I intend to 
keep on voting against it. 

A peculiar thing when you follow the 
course of this particular bill to its final 
passage. As I remember, the Treasury 
Department asked for a tax bill of 
ten and a half billion dollars. When 
this was first proposed and before 
it was formally placed before the 
committee, from press reports the 
proposal found little favor with some 
members of the committee. I am sure 
we all appreciate the great amount of 
work the Ways and Means Committee 
did, but when they emerged with this bill 
a great number of the majority mem- 
bers were opposed to it, a few majority 
members joined with a solid minority 
group and passed this bill out of com- 
mittee. I make this statement with no 
first-hand knowledge but only what I 
have been-told by members of the com- 
mittee. The bill came onto the floor of 
the House one afternoon, was debated 
and passed the same afternoon. Usu- 
ally it takes 2 and 3 days for debate 
on a tax bill. There was about one- 
third of the membership on the floor 
when it was passed. It passed without 
a roll call, went over to the Senate and 
was made infamously worse, brought 
back by a conference committee and was 
passed. It did pass by an overwhelming 
vote, but 109 members voted against it 
on final passage. 

As we all know, the Ways and Means 
Committee members are elected to rep- 
resent the House on this important com- 
mittee, and their responsibility is great 
inasmuch as they are responsible for tax 
legislation. I think it is unfortunate, but 
perhaps a necessary rule of the House, 
that tax bills are brought here upon the 
floor under a closed rule. No matter how 
much one disagrees with the provisions 
of these bills, the only alternative one 
has is to either vote for the entire bill 
or against it. As I said before, all the 
minority members and a few of the ma- 
jority members brought out this bill, 
asked for a closed rule, and got it, and 
no matter how much they may dislike the 
criticism, they are the responsible people 
who passed this thing they call a revenue 
measure, 

We are all proud of the heroic fighting 
done by our armed forces and I am sure 
we appreciate the great sacrifice they 
have made. It seems a sad thing to me 
that on many of our so-called home 
fronts we have failed to measure up to 
our responsibility when compared to their 
sacrifice. Surely we who are left at 
home in secure places should be willing 
to furnish and pay for the bullets that 
these defenders of ours used to defeat our 
enemies. Inasmuch as they are giving 
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their all, there is no reason why we 
should not give at least half of all our 
time, energy, and money to support our 
war effort. In my opinion this bill is a 
timid gesture to the men who are out 
there fighting and dying for us this very 
minute, and I am glad to say again that 
in their interest and in the interest of 
the country and to maintain my own 
self-respect, it will be with a great deal 
of pleasure that I will support the Presi- 
dent’s veto. 


Teamwork 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions for the Department of State, I said 
last week when the bill was being con- 
sidered by the House that “We cannot 
afford at this time not to have a strong 
Department of State.” 
` This morning there appeared in the 
Washington Post an editorial on the re- 
organization of the Department entitled, 
“Teamwork.” Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am including this editorial 
today: 

TEAMWORK 


In the complexity of the modern world, 
diplomacy and economies are closely linked. 
This is why the President found it advisable 
to bring all foreign economic operations to- 
gether in a single agency and to make that 
agency responsible to the State Department 
for policy directives. The reorganization, for 
one reason or another, is still in the birth 
pangs. Much has yet to be done, as we have 
said before, to perfect it. However, in con- 
nection with the recently negotiated Cuban 
molasses agreement, we are glad to chalk up 
a good mark for the new arrangement, 

Because of the shortage of shipping and 
the critical nature of the submarine menace 
in the Caribbean, the United States found it 
impossible to purchase and transport the 1943 
blackstrap molasses production of Cuba. As 
a result, the Cubans used their molasses to 
manufacture rum, gin, and other beverage 
liquors now in short supply in this country. 
But molasses is much more urgently needed 
for the manufacture of alcohol as a source 
of synthetic rubber. Accordingly, a mission 
headed by F. E. A. representatives was sent 
to Habana recently and concluded an agree- 
ment under which the Cuban Government 
will reduce its liquor exports for 1944 and 
sell its molasses output to the United States 
for industrial uses. 

A good many agencies of the United States 
Government were interested in this molasses 
agreement. The Defense Supplies Corpora- 
tion and the Commodity Credit Corporation 
as well as F. E. A, were represented in the mis- 
sion. It worked, necessarily, in close cooper- 
ation with the State Department and with 
our Embassy in Habana, with the War Pro- 
duction Board, which must administer the 
restrictions on beverage alcohol imports, and 
with the Department of the Interior, which 
has jurisdiction over Puerto Rico and the Vir- 
gin Islands, also affected by the agreement. 
Here is a noteworthy example of the kind of 
teamwork which is indispensable to all our 
operations in the foreign field. 
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The Cloakroom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, of 
the three-horse team there are still two 
left. 

It was hard luck that subsidies had to 
be voted on a week ago. 

A fourth-term slogan: “Again, and 
again, and again,” and again. 

There is a big, white slaughterhouse 
here quarantined because of veto-itis, 

The only reason the soldier-vote bill is 
still here is because it is still, here. 

All we had read to us on February 22 
in the House were the Farewell Addresses 
of the first and last Presidents. 

“As a grower and seller of trees.”— 
F. D. R. BARKLEY says it was only 
Christmas trees. Why should not Santa 
Claus do that? 

“These little pine bushes are to the 
sturdy oak as the cricket is to the stal- 
lion.”—BARKLEY. Les, Senator; but the 
stallion is just a horse today. 

There is quite an extensive habit here 
of celebrating birthdays of the alpha- 
betical set-ups. This is one place where 
there should be more funerals. 

The Vice President says the President 
should have another 4 years because he 
has “a sense of how it all adds to- 
gether’—sum total of two hundred bil- 
lions in the red. - 

The three great bases in the John Mar- 
shall Islands: Tea party and taxation 
without representation, guaranteeing in 
the Constitution the sole right of Con- 
gress to levy taxes, and February 1944, 
when Congress overrode the tax veto. 


Army Dentists’ Vital Role in Keeping 
Fighters Fit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER E. BREHM 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article by Robert C. Harper, entitled 
“Army Dentists’ Vital Role in Keeping 
Fighters Fit.” 

Mr. Speaker, I seriously question if the 
average citizen, including Members of 
Congress, realize the vital role which the 
dental profession is playing in our all- 
out war effort both on the battle front 
and on the home front. 

I trust that you will find time to read 
an authentic article on this subject, 


which I am today inserting in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD: 


ARMY DENTISTS’ ViTat ROLE In KEEPING 
- FIGHTERS Fir 


(By Robert C. Harper) 


Fifty divisions—or approximately 750,000 
men—have been rehabilitated and made 
available for military duty through the work 
of the Army Dental Corps in correcting teeth 
deficiencies. 

Without these 50 divisions America’s mili- 
tary punch would have been considerably 
less effective in far-flung battle zones. 

When the history of America’s role in 
World War No. 2 is written, the part played 
by the dental profession in the Army shall 
have earned the Nation’s gratitude, not only 
in helping win the war but also in promoting 
good health through dental hygiene in the 
post-war years. 

Let’s take a quick glance at results 
achieved, after 2 years of war: 

Since Pearl Harbor, the Army Dental Corps 
has constructed and inserted 1,050,000 den- 
tures (artificial plates). 

More than 25,000,000 fillings have been 
made by the Dental Corps, in addition to 
more than 2,600,000 prophylactic and pyor- 
theic treatments given. 

Thousands of soldiers had teeth extracted 
and infections removed. 

The corps averages 94,000 dental appoint- 
ments every day. 

Those 750,000 men inducted under the 
Selective Service Act did not have teeth good 
enough to masticate Army food. Dentists 
brought them up to par. 


SOLDIERS NEED GOOD TEETH 


The work of the Dental Corps under the 

leadership of Maj. Gen. Robert H. Mills, di- 
rector of the dental division, office of the 
Surgeon General of the Army, has been no 
less beneficial even i it has not been shouted 
from the housetops. There is nothing glam- 
orous about a dentist’s chair, yet generals 
in charge of combat divisions know that the 
Army Dental Corps has vindicated in striking 
manner Napoleon’s maxim that an army 
moves on its belly. It takes good teeth to 
chew and digest field rations in a combat 
zone, 
The minimum dental requirements in the 
last war were that each prospective soldier 
must have at least three posterior or masti- 
cating teeth, as well as three anterior or in- 
cisor teeth. When the present war began, 
these requirements were modified, simply be- 
cause too many men were ineligible because of 
teeth deficiencies. 


STRIKING FACTS 


Approximately 13 of each 1,000 men in the 
Army are wearing full upper and lower den- 
tures. The absence of natural teeth has not 
interfered with their enjoying a good meal. 

Here’s another striking fact: 

In the United States the incidence of 
trench mouth is 4% per 1,000 men per 
month, while among our troops overseas the 
incidence rate is less than 3 per 1,000 men. 
The only reason military authorities assign 
for this disparity is the fact that soldiers 
overseas have fewer contacts with outside 
sources than those in this country. 

At present no soldier can go overseas or 
to a port of debarkation until he is cleared 
by his dental officer at his home station. 
That means all his emergency work has been 
taken care of; he is, in fact, a healthy sol- 
dier, since good teeth is one of the prime 
requisites of a healthy body. 

When the President's greetings are sent to 
a prospective soldier and he hears in fancy 
the familiar refrain, “You're in the Army 
now; you're not behind a plow,” the Selec- 
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tive Service Act becomes anything except 
selective. Men show up who have had little, 
if any, daily familiarity with a toothbrush. 
This G. I. is not only given a toothbrush; 
he is told to put it to good use. Once his 
deficiencies have been corrected, he takes 
pride in keeping his teeth in good condition. 
A compliment from a junior hostess at a 
U. S. O. dance makes him aware that good 
teeth are a great physical asset, any way 
you look at the subject. 
AFTER-WAR BENEFITS 

Millions of these boys are coming home 
after the war to marry, raise children, and 
take their place in community and national 
life. The Army’s insistence on good teeth 
will leave benefits of permanent value. To 
them a dentist will be a real friend, instead 
of one whose name is associated with un- 
pleasant memories. 

In 1941 and early 1942, 8.8 percent of all 
men inducted under selective service were 
rejected because of poor teeth. Since Octo- 
ber 1942 rejections have been reduced to 
1 man per 1,000 selectees. Those rejected 
now are confined to the group suffering severe 
malocclusion or irregular teeth and arches, 
cleft palates, or hairlips, or malignancies in 
the arches. 

Government Issue Joe boards a transport 
and reaches a war zone. It is interesting 
to note the role of the Army dentist over- 
seas. Dentists are to be found on hospital 
ships, on transports, among ski and para- 
troop units, in short, with every tactical unit 
in combat zones. Dentists act as auxiliary 
medical officers. The dental officer and his 
assistant have with them dental kits in 
which will be found all the necessary instru- 
ments and material to perform emergency 
work. 

Overseas, the over-all picture finds one 
dental officer to every 850 men, compared with 
one to a little over 1,000 in the last war. 


IN THE WAR ZONES 

The Army Dental Corps in war zones also 
have a mobile dental laboratory which is 
primarily set up for the repair of dentures 
or prosthetic appliances or the construction 
of new ones. In this laboratory there is a 
prosthodontist or specialist in making plates 
and three technicians, 

In the last war the soldier who broke or 
lost his denture became a casualty. That 
meant his removal, sometimes over long dis- 
tances, to the nearest hospital unit. Today 
the presence of the mobile dental laboratory 
saves the Army precious time in converting 
a casualty into a normal fighting man. This, 
in turn, gives a greater degree of mobility to 
our troops, 

Auxillary surgical groups are doing a great 
work overseas. Each group has four maxilo- 
facial teams, consisting of a dental officer, a 
medical officer, two nurses and two techni- 
cians for each team. They are available for 
service anywhere. They are frequently uti- 
lized at surgical, evacuation, convalescent, 
field, and general hospitals to supplement the 
surgical service at stations where the nor- 
mal personnel cannot meet the demands of 
combat. Some of the fihest surgeons in 
America are in this service. Most have had 
special training in postgraduate schools, 
such as the Army Medical Center in Wash- 
ington and in civilian institutions. 

The first time that a soldier receives dental 
treatment he is inspired by the knowledge 
that good teeth means good health, thus in- 
creasing his economic possibilities. 

The soldier in war zones knows the value 
of his dentist. Not until the post-war years, 
perhaps, will the great contribution of the 
dental profession to improved American 
health achieve full fruition. 
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Override President’s Veto of Tax Bill To 
Give Majority in Congress the Right To 
Determine Our Tax Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. J. LEROY JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, today we will vote on the tax 
bill recently vetoed by the President. 
When the conference report on this bill 
was before the House I voted against its 
adoption. I did this as a protest to cer- 
tain provisions of the bill and because 
the total amount proposed to be raised 
by the bill was, in my humble opinion, 
too small, considering the fact that we 
are in the midst of a great war. 

The conference report carried by an 
overwhelming majority of both Houses. 
If the veto to this bill is sustained, we 
will have this situation: A bill which has 
the endorsement of a large majority of 
the Congress will not become a law; so, 
in effect, the policy as to taxation this 
year will be the policy of the minority. 
In other words, we will have government 
policy determined by veto, which is 
purely negative in its aspect. It is a 
fundamental principle of representative 
government that the majority of the 
people’s elected officials shall be per- 
mitted to determine the governmental 
policy to be pursued. 

Already one veto has permitted a policy 
on roll-back subsidies to continue as the 
policy of the Government, when, in fact, 
the great majority of Congress—barely 
less than two-thirds—is opposed to the 
policy. The people have no other way to 
express themselves on legislative matters 
than through their Representatives and 
Senators 

Furthermore, in the particular case, 
the leaders of both Houses and of both 
parties tell us that should this bill fail, 
there is probably not enough time left, 
considering the legislative calendar, to 
prepare and have passed another tax bill 
this year. It might again be subjected to 
Presidential veto if every provision in it 
did not meet the approval and fancy of 
the President and his advisers, none of 

whom were Members of Congress, who 
had participated in the preparation of 
the tax bill. 

Therefore, if we are to have govern- 
ment policy that the majority of Con- 
gress wants, it seems to me to be im- 
perative that I vote to override the veto 
of the President. After having voted 
against the bill which the great majority 
of my colleagues think is the proper tax 
bill for this year, I believe it to be my 
duty to submit to their judgment so that 
our policy may really reflect the ma- 
jority of those whom our people have 
designated as their representatives to 
formulate the policies for the operation 
of our Government. 

I make a part of my statement an 
article by Mr. David Lawrence in the 


Washington Star, which I think analyzes 
the situation very well: 


Tax BILL VETO Decriep—ACTION VIEWED AS 
BLOW TO DEMOCRATS AND PRESIDENT'S FOURTH 
Term CHANCES 


(By David Lawrence) 


President Roosevelt has precipitated an un- 
fortunate and wholly unnecessary crisis in 
constitutional government in the midst of 
war. His veto of a tax bill on which both 
Houses of Congress worked for several months 
is a blunder of major proportions—far beyond 
the issues in the tax legislation itself. 

For the issue is whether Franklin Roosevelt 
has not outlived his usefulness both as a 
Party leader and the leader of the Nation on 
the home front. The veto message, instead 
of being a political asset for his fourth-term 
campaign, will become a political liability for 
the President. 

This development will be regretted by mil- 
lions of citizens who favor the President’s 
foreign policies, but who see the big impetus 
Mr. Roosevelt has given to antiadministration 
elements which are unfriendly both to the 
foreign and domestic policies of the President, 

In other words, Mr. Roosevelt is making 
precisely the same mistake that Mr, Wilson 
did in 1918. Mr. Wilson disregarded the 
wishes of his party leaders at that time and 
scorned their advice. He didn't heed the pro- 
tests of the people on domestic issues, but 
submerged himself in foreign policy and lost 
touch with the true friends of public opinion, 


MANY FOUGHT VETO 


The best friends and most loyal supporters 
Mr. Roosevelt had on Capitol Hill advised him 
not to veto the tax bill, but to let it become 
law even without his signature, if necessary, 
and with a message outlining his criticisms. 
The veto message is full of inconsistencies 
and will not stand objective analysis. It is 
true that there are some provisions in it 
which benefit the rich and the selfish. It is 
true that there are provisions which ought 
never to have been put in the tax bill: But 
this can be said of almost every major piece 
of legisiation that refiects a compromise and 
it is the solemn duty of the President to reg- 
ister his protests to his party leaders and 
make an issue of the objectionable things 
while the bill is pending in committee or be- 
fore either House or while it is in conference. 
Mr. Roosevelt has seen fit to transmit his 
views on specific items on other bills before 
they reached final stages and he could have 
done the same with respect to the tax bill. 

The episode shows that Mr. Roosevelt does 
not get along even with his own party on 
Capitol Hill and if the veto should be over- 
ridden it will be proof that he has lost the 
confidence of many Members of Congress. 
On the other hand, if it is not overridden it 
will mean that a few votes more than a one- 
third minority can block legislation and that 
the majority does not rule in Congress even 
on a matter of levying taxes, which is by the 
Constitution given to Congress as a specific 
power, 

SENATE BLOC DEPLORED 

While the Presidential veto was intended to 
check Congress it has never been used to in- 
terfere with the judgment of Congress on tax 
measures. Mr. Roosevelt may be a stickler 
for the literal right to veto but he will en- 
counter another form of veto if bad feeling 
between the Executive and legislative is in- 
tensified. It is the veto of a one-third bloc 
in the Senate which may refuse to allow 
treaties to be ratified. The presence of this 
third bloc in the Senate has been deplored 
by many observers, including the writer, but 
if Mr. Roosevelt persists in using a one-third 
minority of one House to block a tax bill he 
will be knocki.g the props from the argu- 
ment that Congress should surrender its 
two-thirds rule on treaties while the Presi- 
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dent retains his insistence on a two-thirds 
rule on such matters as tax legislation. 

The country cannot readily learn in the 
present crisis who is right and who is wrong. 
Under a parliamentary system of government 
such as exists in Canada, the executive or 
the legislative can be held responsible. Un- 
der our present system—or rather the abuse 
of Presidential power under our system— 
neither the executive nor the legislative can 
be held responsible for the loss of $2,315,- 
000,000. in revenues and the muddle into 
which the whole tax situation has been 
thrust overnight. -It will be said that Mr. 
Roosevelt vetoed the bill so the provision 
requiring labor unions to make an accounting 
to the United States Treasury would be 
prevented from becoming law. It seems in- 
credible that such a reason could influence 
the President but there are so few reasons 
which logically support Mr. Roosevelt's snub 
of his own party leaders and their work that 
his opponents will constantly point to that 
reason as the real motive behind the mes- 
sage. Mr. Roosevelt made a big mistake, 
Congress could save him from the conse- 
quences of his error by overriding the veto. 


The Late Maj. Gen. Frank McIntyre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOAQUIN M. ELIZALDE 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM THE PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. ELIZALDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ro- 
ORD, I include a resolution passed by the 
Philippine Cabinet on the occasion of the 
death of Maj. Gen. Frank McIntyre, who 
so effectively served the Philippine Gov- 
ernment on different occasions: 

Whereas the President of the Common- 
wealth of the Philippines and the members 
of his Cabinet have learned with deep regret 
of the passing of Maj. Gen. Frank McIntyre, 
former Chief of the Bureau of Insular Affairs 
and at one time trade commissioner of the 
Philippines in the United States; 

Whereas the late Maj. Gen. Frank Mc- 
Intyre gave the best that was in him in the 
service of the American and Filipino peoples; 
and i 

Whereas Maj. Gen. Frank McIntyre has 
been a faithful-public servant and a true 
friend of the Filipino people: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the President of the Philip- 
pines and his Cabinet extend their condolence 
to the family of Maj. Gen. Frank McIntyre 
in their present hour of bereavement. 


— — — 


Justice for Servicemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most scenically attractive cities in our 
Nation is the enterprising city of Enum- 
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claw, in the county of King, State of 
Washington. The people who comprise 
this lovely city are intelligent, progres- 
sive, warm-hearted, and altruistic. 

In a manner similar to that of numer- 
ous other areas in America, the citizens 
of Enumclaw are profoundly concerned 
about the welfare of the men and women 
who are in the armed services of the 
United States in this war. Recently, 
various civic-minded, fraternal and pa- 
triotic groups and organizations gath- 
ered together in Enumclaw to consider 
the adoption of a resolution which would 
incorporate the consensus of their con- 
victions relative to the proper steps 
which they felt should be taken through 
legislation by the Congress for the re- 
habilitation of honorably discharged 
veterans of World War No. 2. 

I commend these thoughtful neighbors 
for the intelligent and big-hearted atti- 
tude they have assumed. I warmly con- 
cur in their recommendations. Though 
the men and women in the armed serv- 
ices of the United States are today ac- 
corded the most generous treatment of 
that of any soldiers in the world, are 
better housed, fed, clothed, hospitalized 
and have more done for their dependents 
than is vouchsafed any other soldier of 
any other nation, there is vast room for 
improvement. 

Congress will not be niggardly in un- 
dertaking the difficult task of recon- 
structing human lives which have been 
adversely affected by the travail of war. 

I am inserting herein below a resolu- 
tion by the various organizations who 
met together for this commendable pur- 
pose and a brief article from a local 
newspaper summarizing the situation, 
The article and the resolution were 
printed in the Enumclaw Courier- 
Herald, an enterprising and public- 
spirited newspaper, well edited and well 
printed. 

The resolution and article are as fol- 
lows: 


We, the undersigned, once more do hereby 
request our Congressmen to draw up a sound 
rehabilitation program for our men and 
women being discharged—and do it now, no 
matter what the cost. The healing of tired 
and broken bodies and the restoration of bat- 
tle-confused minds is our sacred duty. No 
tax on those of us who enjoy health and 
home in these days of peril can be too great 
if it accomplishes this purpose. If we can 
spend billions for war and victory, we can 
also spend billions for those who have made 
the real sacrifices so that we may be free. 

Furthermore, to our Congressmen, we do 
hereby state that we, the fathers, mothers, 
brothers, sisters, and wives have oversub- 
scribed every war loan drive, Red Cross drive, 
War Chest drive, built more planes, tanks, 
and war material and have produced more 
food than the most optimistic of our men in 
Congress had hoped for. 

We have taken our 18-year-olds out of 
school and have sent them to all parts of the 
world to help restore a semblance of hope 
for a more tolerant world to broken-hearted 
mothers and starving children. 

We have done all this, and our boys in the 
fervice know we have done all this. We have 
let no one down here in our own land or any 
other place on earth. 

Therefore, in justice to our boys and girls, 
we do not plead, we demand that you meet 
this obligation so that American mothers and 
fathers will not have to face these problems 


alone after the war. We, as taxpayers who 
live on all the main streets of this great 
republic, will know, as we meet Johnny com- 
ing down the street on our way to our offices 
and our jobs, and we will be able to face him 
knowing in our hearts that he is being taken 
care of as a truly great republic should take 
care of her most precious gift—her youth, 
American Legion Auxiliary, Theodore 
Roosevelt No. 23, Labor-Manage- 
ment Committee White River 
Lumber Co., Local 2-157 Interna- 
tional Woodworkers of America, 
Our Boys Service Club, Enumclaw 
Ladies of Red Cross, War Mother's 
Club, Carbon Fuel Co., Sunrise 
Grange, Business and Professional 
Women's Club, Veterans of Foreign 

Wars, the Courier-Herald, 


ENUMCLAW Groups Urce CONGRESS To PROVIDE 
JUSTICE FOR SERVICEMEN 


This week a large number of Enumclaw 
groups and individuals endorsed a resolution 
(printed above) calling upon the United 
States Congress to enact a bill that would pro- 
vide adequate compensation and fair treat- 
ment to returning servicemen. Feeling that 
the p has been bandied from pillar to 
post, the citizens of Enumclaw want to see 
justice done for these boys when they return 
home after this war, 

Enumclaw boys are cognizant of the prob- 
lem of post-war difficulties as evidenced by 
the letters received from many of them who 
are worried about their place in the commu- 
nity after the war is over. One thing is self- 
evident from opinion expressed during the 
past 2 weeks by local citizens and groups. 
Enumclaw is going to do everything in its 
power to give these boys a chance when they 
return. The community as a whole is going 
to back them up 100 percent. 


HERE ARE SOME LETTERS 


Some of the thoughts of local boys are con- 
tained in the following letters received here 
by Our Boys Service Club: 

‘Do you suppose our Government will 
arrange it so that adjustments back to civil- 
ian life and the many difficulties that may 
arise for us after this war we may take to 
a board in our home town where we are 
known and our families are known? Each 
case then can be treated as an individual 
case; it surely can without having to travel 
to a large city, which will take so much time, 
and, as we fear, become political, too. We 
would feel a lot better about it in our smaller 
towns. We know we have independent busi- 
nessmen of integrity who feel their respon- 
sibility to their community as a whole and 
therefore rise above petty politics.” 

Another boy writes: “If I came back with- 
out a limb, can I be assured of my job again, 
knowing I have been trained by our Govern- 
ment to handle it as capably as before? Will 
I be assured that my former employer, seeing 
able-bodied young men back again, perhaps 
indirectly, make me feel I am not physically 
ft as before, and I will then give up position 
because I cannot take it? Will I have some 
center to go to in my home town for advice 
and perhaps a fresh start, for my own peace 
of mind?” 

A third boy writes: “I was in my first year 
at W. S. C. when inducted into the Army. I 
understand provisions have been made or 
have been promised to us that after the war 
we may return to our studies at Government 
pay of $50 per month for the period we served 
in the Army. Will you please see if that is 
in a bill and mail me a copy?” 

The above letters are just a few that are 
being received from servicemen everywhere. 
The resolution as printed above is being 
forwarded to our Congressmen and other 
representative officials to show them just 
where Enumclaw stands on the subject. Any 
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other groups or individuals who wish to 
endorse the resolution may do so by leaving 
their names at the Courier-Herald office. 


Mr. Speaker, the publisher of the 
Enumclaw Courier-Herald has written 
an editorial in which he expresses himself 
forcefully regarding the soldiers’ vote 
bill now pending in the Congress. The 
editor attributes to politics a leading role 
in connection with votes cast by Con- 

-gressmen and Senators on this bill. In 
my judgment, the editor is emphatically 
correct in insisting that the man and 
woman in uniform should be provided 
an opportunity to cast a ballot and that 
technical and specious excuses for delay- 
ing or denying such a privilege to service- 
men should be pushed aside and resolved. 

Here is the editorial: 


SOLDIER VOTE BILL 


It is about time that Congress quits fid- 
dling around with the soldier vote bill and 
takes some action to insure our servicemen 
of the opportunity to vote. Politics are play- 
ing too great a part in the move to create 
the machinery to provide that every soldier 
receives the chance to cast his ballot, 

Democrats and Republicans alike should 
be united in an effort to get the boys their 
ballots. Neither side should try to be politi- 
cal to gain an advantage in such a situation, 
Congress sits in Washington, D. C., and argues 
whether it should be handled this way or that 
way while the boys in the service carry on a 
war for their very lives. 

There must be a practical and simple solu- 
tion to this problem that will be fair to all 
candidates and most of all see to it that every 
boy who is fighting has an opportunity to 
cast a ballot. After all that is what he is 
semos for—the right to vote for whom he 
wants. 


Tangled Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include a radio talk which I de- 
livered over the facilities of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System on Saturday eve- 
ning, February 19, 1944, on the subject 
Tangled Taxes: 


Fellow Americans, I wish to thank the 
Columbia Broadcasting System for so gen- 
erously giving me this time to discuss with 
you a subject that concerns directly 52,- 
000,000 Americans, and, indirectly, every per- 
son in the United States. 

The subject is Federal taxation—one that 
we cannot forget. It greets us in the morn- 
ing mail. It causes us long hours of form- 
filling grief. It makes us stand in line, con- 
sult experts, lose sleep and time from work, 
and, in some cases, tear our hair. Most im- 
portant, Federal taxation slips long fingers 
into our pockets and takes away $1 out of 
every $3.50 we earn. 

Tonight, a bill providing for $2,300,000,009 
in new taxes lies on the President’s desk. He 
may sign it. He may veto it. Whatever ha 
does, he has made clear his thoughts on this 
bill, which was passed by your Congress after 
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months of hard work and earnest debate. 
He says that he wants you to pay $10,500,- 
000,000 in new taxes and wishes he had nerve 
enough to suggest more. It should strike any 
logical American as strange that tax-expert 
Franklin Roosevelt, who thinks you can 
afford so many new taxes, is the same man 
as politician Franklin Roosevelt who on yes- 
terday vetoed the so-called antisubsidy bill 
because he says you can’t buy groceries with- 
out a government dole. This is the same 
man who thinks that he and his bureaucrats 
are infallible and that this Congress is a poor 
substitute for his old “rubber stamp” Con- 
gresses. 

Mr. Roosevelt has said a lot about taxes 
in his life—and he used to make sense. 
Back when he was a candidate for President 
the first time, he said, and I quote: 

“I know something about taxes. For 3 
long years I have been going up and down 
this country preaching that government 
costs too much. I shall not stop that 
preaching.” 

Those are the words df Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, delivered in July 1932 in Chicago. 

Well, I regret to report that he did stop 
preaching along those lines. No sooner had 
he gotten the feel of his new chair in the 
White House than he forgot all about the 
costs of government. He also forgot that 
he had said taxes are paid in the blood and 
the sweat of every man who labors. 

Since that day in March 1933 when Frank- 
lin Roosevelt took office the Congress of the 
United States has passed 17 successive tax 
bilis, and nearly all of them were tailor-made 
to White House specifications and made nec- 
essary by the flagrant peacetime wastes of 
the present ‘political administration. 

For 9 solid years before Pearl Harbor the 
thoughtful men of this Nation urged on Mr. 
Roosevelt the policy of pay-as-you-go in na- 
tional expenditures, but he continued reck- 
lessly to borrow against the future and to 
spend your money before you had even 
earned it. He wasted it on make-work proj- 
ects, such as airports in Mississippi that 
never had an airplane land on them. As a 
result, we entered this war with the greatest 
deficit ever to face this or any other repre- 
sentative government. in the history of the 
civilized world. 

This is the same man who has, in effect, 
accused Congress of not knowing the fiscal 
score. 

Congress knew last fall the need for more 
revenue and after long months of work we 
wrote a tax bill that, stacked on top of the 
16 other tax bills passed since the New Deal 
came into office, will raise $42,000,000,000— 
which is almost 20 times as much taxes as 
the Nation paid in 1932. Some persons in the 
higher income-tax brackets now pay 90 per- 
cent of their income in Federal taxes—and 
the New Deal would have you believe that 
these persons are getting away with huge 
profits. 

The President's criticism of Congress’ last 
tax bill is ill-founded and unwarranted, for 
if Congress had enacted such a bill as he 
and his lieutenants proposed, the American 
taxpayer would be run through a wringer 
that would leave him flatter than the pro- 
verbial pancake, It took no courage for the 
President to present such a proposal to Con- 
gress as he did—for he knew before he sent 
it that no self-respecting Congressman would 
vote for such a fantastic program. He was 
just “making the record,” as we say in 
Congress, and only God knows for what rea- 
son, for few people will care for that part of 
Mr. Roosevelt's record. 

Incidentally, remember this, when Mr. 
Roosevelt delivers a tirade against Congress 
he is blasting his own party, for, after all, 
the New Deal has been in undisputed con- 
trol of the Congress since 1933. 

There was a time when every fantastic 
measure the President proposed was rushed 
through Congress with little or no consid- 
eration, But fortunately for the country 


Congress is now doing some thinking of its 
own, although the Democratic Party still is 
the majority party and has the responsibility 
for many of the bills passed, voting as it 
does, in a bloc on many issues. Yet, many 
of the President’s most servile followers have 
been retired to private life—and others, see- 
ing the signs of the times, have repented of 
their ways. As a consequence, the New Deal 
steamroller is no longer in good working con- 
don. 

It is very significant that, although the 
President's budget message renewing his re- 
quest for ten and one-half billions of addi- 
tional taxes was received in the Senate dur- 
ing the consideration of the tax bill by that 
body, not a single Member of that body—not 
even one of the President's most ardent sup- 
porters—offered an amendment increasing 
the amount provided in the bill. It must 
be that even the New Dealers are losing con- 
fidence in the infallibility of their leader. 

Every sensible American will agree, I feel 
sure, that we should pay currently, by taxa- 
tion, as much of the staggering cost of war 
as is humanly possible, in order to lessen the 
amount which must otherwise be borrowed 
against the future. But there is a ceiling to 
the amount of taxes we can safely raise, even 
in time of war, for, as Chief Justice Marshall 
well said, “The power to tax is the power to 
destroy.” 

The Federal Government, as I have said, 
already is collecting $42,000,000,000 from 52,- 
000,000 taxpayers. To this amount must be 
added the ten billions collected by the State 
and local governments, making the total tax 
burden some $52,000,000,000. This is one- 
third of the national income. Or, to put it 
another way, you are now paying $1 in taxes 
out of every $3 you earn. Mr. Roosevelt says 
you are not paying near enough. Congress 
challenges him to tell you how you can pay 
more. 

The New Deal talks a lot about how much 
greater the tax burden is on the poor Cana- 
dians and the poor British, but the truth is, 
according to the Treasury Department’s own 
figures, the annual per capita tax burden in 
the United States is now $357, while Brit- 
ishers pay only $291 per year and Canadians 
pay only $261, on an average, 

You would infer from the President's 
amazing statement that we, the people, are 
living in a taxpayer's paradise, when, as a 
matter of fact, we are weighted down under 
the heaviest tax load in all history. Single 
persons earning as little as $10 a week now 
must pay an income tax, while all individuals 
making more than $624 a year must pay the 
Victory tax. 

If new taxes are imposed they will fall on 
the great mass of the people in the lower and 
middle income brackets, since rates in the 
upper income brackets cannot go higher 
without actual confiscation. Congress recog- 
nizes fully that many citizens—those who 
have benefited from the war boom—may be 
in a position to pay still higher taxes, but it 
is difficult to reach this group without cruci- 
fying those whose incomes have remained 
stationary, or fallen off, as would be the case 
under any general increase in the income tax, 
such as the President advocates. The New 
Deal opposes the sales tax, which is the only 
remaining untapped source of revenue. 

The New Deal, which has been the party of 
waste and the party of borrowed money, but 
now preaches a doctrine it does not believe, 
tries to give the impression that we who re- 
main on the home front should pay for the 
whole war as we go. This is a very appealing 
thought, and as a generality, we can agree to 
it, but if carried to its logical conclusion, it 
means that we would have to raise $100,000,- 
000,000 annually in taxes—which, of course, 
is utterly preposterous. Our boys at the front 
realize this. 

This is not to say that the unavoidable re- 
cent increases in the national debt, resulting 
from the astronomical war expenditures, are 
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to be viewed with complacency. Every 
sensible man knows that we must whittle 
down the cost and the debt in every way 
possible. In this connection, we Republi- 
cans suggest to the present chief executive 
that he exert some effort toward saving tax 
money, instead of wasting it. For concrete 
example, we cite The Pentagon in Washing- 
ton, originally scheduled to cost not more 
than $35,000,000, which actually cost $75,000,- 
000 by the time the bureaucrats got through 
having a joyride at the taxpayers’ expense. 

Mr. Roosevelt, during his first riotous 8 
years in office, filled the pockets of the New 
Deal spendthrifts with money the Nation has 
not yet paid back in full. In those 8 years 
he spent as much as it cost to run our Gov- 
ernment from the day George Washington 
took office through the last day of the ad- 
ministration of Woodrow Wilson, including 
the World War No. 1 expenditures. The defi- 
cits piled up year after year and no effort 
ever was made by the New Deal Congress to 
stop them, although the Nation was in a far 
better position then to balance the Budget 
than it is now. Much as we all dislike to see 
the national debt increased, further deficit 
financing at this time presents less danger 
to our economy, in my opinion, than the 
alternative of excessive and unwise taxation. 
Of the two evils; we should choose the lesser. 

Those who are fearful of passing some of 
the cost of the war on to the fighting men 
should remember that. those same fighting 
men will inherit and will have to pay a 
substantial part of the New Deal spending 
orgy of pre-war days. 

We in Congress have passed what we plan 


to be the last wartime revenue tax bill and 


are now devoting our full attention to sim- 
plifying the tax law and the returns. We 
are giving first consideration to the indi- 
vidual income tax, for this is most in need 
of clarification and affects the greatest num- 
ber of people. We of the House Ways and 
Means Committee already have held several 
meetings on this matter and we are proceed- 
ing as expeditiously as possible to work out 
a simplified procedure for income-tax pay- 
ment. 

The Republicans in Congress are whole- 
heartedly behind this move. In fact, the 
Republicans have advocated it for some time, 
but remember, our party is still the minority 
party and we are outvoted every time they 
call the roll. I personally do not believe 
matters such as the current jumbled confus- 
ing income-tax form would ever have come 
up if the Republican Party had been in 
power in place of our present leaders, whose 
philosophy was well expressed as “tax and 
tax, spend and spend, elect and elect.” 

Among the many matters being considered 
by the Ways and Means Committee is the 
merger of the Victory tax with the regular 
income tax, so as to have only one tax on in- 
comes, with a single set of rates and exemp- 
tions. Another is the elimination of the re- 
quirement of tax returns in the case of per- 
sons whose tax is withheld substantially at 
the source. Another is the simplification of 
the short and long form of income-tax re- 
turn, with the possible extension of the per- 
missive use of the short form to persons hav- 
ing up to five or ten thousand dollars gross 
income. We are giving attention also to sim- 
plifying the filing of the declaration of the 
estimated tax and to relief from penalty 
where the tax is underestimated. As a Re- 
publican membei of the Ways and Means 
Committee, I feel that I can hold out real as- 
surance to the taxpayers of the Nation that 
we will cooperate in doing everything possible 
to make the individual income tax as simple 
and as understandable as possible in the fu- 
ture. 

Not only the individual income tax, but the 
whole tax structure, is in need of a complete 
overhauling. We need to set up a stream- 
lined, simplified Federal tax policy based on 
sound tax principles and designed to raise 
maximum revenues consistent with maximum 
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encouragement to individual and business 
enterprise. It may be that we will have to 
wait until we get a Republican administration 
next November before much progress is made 
on this idea, but we have waited 11 years for 
some relief, and we must be patient for a few 
more months. 

I have introduced a resolution calling for 
the creation of a tax advisory council—repre- 
senting agriculture, labor, industry, tax ac- 
countants, and other interested groups—to 
assist Congress in this work. I feel that the 
participation of the public in the working 
out of a long-range, simplified tax system is 
vital and would have beneficial results to all, 

Regardless of the current tax muddle, 
brought on by the New Deal, I urge all of 
you to pay your taxes as quickly and as ac- 
curately as possible. The Government needs 
your dollars, 


The Tax Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an editorial appearing in 
the Washington Post, issue of February 
24, entitled “Tax Bill.” The President 
may be able to deceive some people into 
believing Congress was responsible for 
the complicated pay-as-you-go legisla- 
tion approved last year. Those of us who 
are familiar with the circumstances sur- 
rounding its enactment know otherwise. 
The fact is that the executive depart- 
ment is solely responsible for the com- 
plex and intricate transition to pay as 
you go, 

In the President’s veto message he 
states that the Rumi plan was not the 
product of his administration. No; the 
Ruml plan was too simple and forthright 
a method for the transition to a pay-as- 
you-go for the administration to accept. 
The record will show, however, that the 
Executive and the Treasury wanted pay 
as you go. The printed hearings also 
show that the executive department was 
willing to have substantial abatement. 
Yet they would not favor the simple, 
clean-cut transition that was proposed 
in the bill I introduced on this subject. 
The President stated he would veto the 
bill if approved by Congress, and the 
Treasury opposed it so vigorously that 
a compromise had to be adopted in order 
to get tax collections current. No better 
term was ever used in describing this 
legislation than the one used in the edi- 
torial I am quoting. No one is respon- 
sible for the complications in the present 
income-tax return dealing with pay-as- 
you-go taxation except the executive de- 
partment. They may talk long and loud 
about Congress being responsible. - Con- 
gress, without Executive interference, 
would have enacted and approved a 
simple, honest plan for transition to 
current liability. 

When you make out your tax return 
place the blame where it belongs. 


fication. 


The editorial is as follows: 
TAX BILL 


- In detail the President’s veto of the tax 
bill raises several points which require clari- 
Mr. Roosevelt complains about the 
loss of revenue due to the freezing of social- 
security payments and to the termination 
this year of the renegotiation law. But 
neither item is properly the concern of the 
tax collector. Social security is a system in 
itself. In other words, whether or not it was 
advisable to raise the rates, the problem was 
one of social-security policy. But in saying 
that the freezing “does not seem wise” the 
President leaves the impression that social 
security is an exclusively fiscal concern. 

As to the renegotiation law, this is a price 
and not a tax law. Under the present bill 
the law comes to an end at the close of 1944. 
By that time the procurement branches of 
the armed services, after a 3-year experience 
should surely be able to reprice contracts so 
that no profiteering is left. If not, the ex- 
cess-profits tax is available. If the procure- 
ment officials have not by the end of 1944 
developed the necessary experience, then 
they will have been grossly deficient in their 
function, At any rate, under the new bill 
they can have another 6 months of renegotia- 
tion, or until the middle of 1945, though the 
President didn’t mention this period of grace. 
It is significant that just as Secretary Mor- 
genthau was satisfied with the social-security 
item, so the armed services were content with 
the way that the renegotiation item was 
handled. 

The President, finally, is off the mark in 
inveighing against Congress for its sole re- 
sponsibility for the lack of simplification of 
our tax laws. The major cause of tax mysti- 
fication is the bastard pay-as-you-go system 
which is now on the statute books. Orig- 
inally pay-as-you-go was as simple as day- 
light saving. It should have been accepted 
or rejected. Instead the Treasury saw in 
the idea a chance of collecting more revenue 
by a lot of double talk about “forgiveness.” 
The result was a compromise with the Ruml- 
ites in Congress—and the present major 
cause of the confusion in our tax laws, 


The President’s Lost Leadership 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the New York 
Herald Tribune of February 24, 1944: 

THE PRESIDENT’S LOST LEADERSHIP 

The significance of the resignation of AL- 
BEN W. BARKLEY as majority leader of the 
Senate on the issue of the President’s veto of 
the revenue bill obviously far transcends the 
immediate question of the merits of that 
legislation, The cleavage recorded is far too 
deep to be repaired by any eleventh-hour 
repentance by the President, however abject. 

Senator BARKLEY has been majority leader 
since 1937, when the President threw his 
influence behind him to defeat the late Sen- 
ator Pat Harrison, of Mississippi, by a single 
vote, He was keynote speaker and perma- 
nent chairman of the Democratic National 
Convention at Chicago in 1940, which nom- 
inated Mr. Roosevelt for the first third term 
in the Nation’s history. As spokesman for 
the administration on the Senate floor the 
Senator from Kentucky has served the Pres- 
ident for 7 years with complete and absolute 
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devotion, going along with him on many oc- 
casions when it was an open secret that he 
disagreed privately with the President’s views. 
As he himself bitterly recalled yesterday, he 
has “carried the flag over rougher territory 
than perhaps any other majority leader, often 
with little help on the Senate floor and more 
often with less help from the other end of 
Pennsylvania Avenue,” 

When a man of such unquestioned loyalty 
to his party and his President, and occupy- 
ing such a key position as Senator BARKLEY’S, 
takes the Senate floor, and in measured words 
accuses the President of indulging in “a 
deliberate and calculated assault upon the 
honesty and integrity of every Member of 
the Legislature of the United States“ when 
such a thing as this comes to pass it is clear- 
cut evidence of a spirit of open revolt against 
the Executive. If there were any possible 
doubt on that point it should be dispelled 
by the almost unanimous acclaim with which 
the Senate received Mr. Barktry’s stinging 
public rebuke to the President. 

For the existence of this ugly state of 
affairs the President clearly must accept the 
major share of the responsibility. Since 
the present Congress convened he has dis- 
played an attitude toward the legislative 
branch verging on the contemptuous. He 
has ignored or openly repudiated his own 
party leaders and has encouraged the growth 
of a spirit of disunity in a series of mes- 
sages, including his annual message, his 
message on the soldier-vote bill, his obser- 
vations in connection with the anti-sub- 
sidy-bill veto, and, finally, his veto of the 
tax bill, which was not only based upon 
garbled information and distorted figures 
but which infuriated honest and humani- 
tarian legislators by accusing them of vot- 
ing for a tax measure which would “extend 
relief to the greedy and impoverish the 
needy.” 

Two theories have been advanced to ex- 
plain this growing rift between the Presi- 
dent and Congress—a rift which yesterday 
reached crisis proportions. One is that the 
President, like Woodrow Wilson in 1918, has 
become so immersed in world affairs that he 
has lost touch with public opinion at home 
and contact with those party leaders on 
whom he would normally lean for informa- 
tion. The other is that he has embarked 
upon a deliberate campaign to discredit the 
legislative branch as part of his fourth- 
term campaign, Whatever explanation one 
accepts the situation is one which gives 
cause for the gravest concern to the whole 
country, regardless of party lines. Persons 
who agree fully with the President's foreign 
policies must ask themselves whether, in 
the light of the present disunity which he 
has so needlessly provoked, his value as a 
party and national leader during the critical 
months immediately ahead may not have 
been seriously impaired. As. for reelecting 
for a fourth term a President so completely 
at odds with Congress—with all the cer- 
tainties of deadlock and recrimination 
which such a lost leadership involves—it 
will be difficult, indeed, for the most loyal 
defender of the New Deal to justify it. 


Feeding of Starving Children of Occupied 


Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most encouraging events that has trans- 
pired in Congress for some time was the 
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action recently in the other body au- 
thorizing the feeding of millions of little 
children and aged and disabled persons 
who are the unhappy and pathetic vic- 
_ tims of war in the occupied countries of 
Europe. Action along these lines has 
too long been delayed and it is refresh- 
ing to know that Congress is now ready 
to give expression to the deeply felt hu- 
mane impulses of an overwhelming ma- 
jority of our American people that ef- 
fective relief be furnished to these af- 
flicted and innocent groups of suffering 
humanity. 

Billions of dollars have already been 
spent and more will probably be author- 
ized to provide lend-lease help and as- 
sistance to multifarious peoples through- 
out the whole world. Unfortunately, 
however, very little, if any, of this aid 
has been able to filter through to the 
beleaguered and helpless peoples of oc- 
cupied Europe, among whom innocent 
little children are the chief sufferers. 
In my opinion, we cannot let any influ- 
ence of diplomacy, asserted comity be- 
tween nations, or the exaggerated state- 
ments of difficulties and military objec- 
tions, deter us from taking prompt ac- 
tion to extend succor and assistance. 


Private agencies working through the 
Red Cross and the Swedish and other 
neutral governments have already man- 
aged to render considerable assistance to 
the pitiful victims of Nazi aggression in 
Greece, thereby demonstrating that 
“where there is a will, there is a way.” 

Certain of our allies have opposed re- 
lief to the bleeding, starving children of 
occupied Europe on the ground that the 
food, medicines, and supplies so fur- 
nished would fall into the hands of the 
enemy. In view of the long-endured and 
continually aggravated suffering of these 
poor little children, we can no longer 
be moved by these arguments. To the 
contrary, we must manfully go forward 
speedily with plans to hold out the hu- 
manitarian hand of sympathy, brotherly 
love, and practical assistance to these 
poor children and the aged and disabled 
suffering with them so that the hungry 
may be fed, the naked may be clothed, 
and the shelterless, the sick, the infirm, 
and the helpless, may be given some 
chance to be relieved. This is a duty 
which we owe, not only to suffering hu- 
manity, but to ourselves, to our American 
sense of fair play and sympathy which 
has never in all our history failed to be 
moved by the misfortunes of human be- 
ings of other nations. 


I repeat, we cannot longer leave the 
starving, bleeding children of Europe and 


their equally pathetic, helpless elders to ` 


endure further, starvation, hardship, and 
suffering. Let us apply the remedy now 
by authorizing a decent appropriation 
and instructing appropriate agencies of 
our Government to act at once through 
international channels to correct these 
terrible conditions which cry to all hu- 
manity for prompt, effective relief, 


Opium Control Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
yo Daily News of February 23, 
1944: 


OPIUM CONTROL BILL WOULD FIGHT JAP-SPREAD 
DOPE TRAFFIC IN EAST 
(By William Philip Simms) 

The opium control resolution introduced 
by Representative WALTER H. Jupp, Republi- 
can, Minnesota, if carried out, would do more 
good to more millions in the post-war world 
than any measure yet proposed. 

In Manchuria, in 1936, I visited a number 
of “tea houses” with a Chinese official. We 
had to go in disguise, for if the Japs had 
found out what we were doing there is no 
telling what might have happened to my 
guide. : 

We found opium and its derivatives being 
sold to anybody and at very low cost. “Tea 
houses” in Manchuria are as common as soda 
fountains over here and narcotics were as 
easily obtainable as a bottle of pop in the 
United States. The Japs deliberately dope 
the natives, the more easily to rule them. 

Representative Jupp told the House of some 
of his personal observations in China. 
“Within 10 days after the Japs captured the 
city in which I was working just 6 years ago,” 
he declared, “I saw their soldiers passing out 
opium seed free and compelling the Chinese 
farmers to plant it.“ This was in Shansi, he 
said, where opium had not been grown since 
1911. 

Not only is Japan officially forcing on con- 
quered peoples the growth and use of opium, 
Representative Jupp continued, but is actual- 
ly making addicts of them. 

“In order for a farmer to get through the 
city gates in the morning as he brought in his 
load of vegetables or grain,” he explained, “he 
had to have a hypodermic from the Japanese 
guards. When he went home in the after- 
noon, they gave him another hypodermic. 
The Japs explained that there was cholera 
about, but the truth became evident when 
these victims developed heroin addiction.” 

Representative Jupp’s resolution requests 
the President to urge the governments of all 
opium-producing countries “to take imme- 
diate steps to limit and control the growth 
of the opium poppy and the production of 
opium and its derivatives to the amount re- 
quired for medicinal and scientific purposes.” 

Already, Mr. Jupp pointed out, the British 
and Dutch Governments have signified their 
intention to abolish the traffic in their re- 
spective areas, Heretofore foreign possessions 
in the Far East were partly financed by it, the 
revenue ranging from 2 percent of the in- 
come of the Dutch East Indies Government 
up to 20 percent of the British Straits Set- 
tlements Colony, which includes Singapore. 


AGE-OLD EVIL REAPPEARS 


In the Orient there are approximately a 
billion people—one-half of the total popula- 
tion of the earth. Narcotics have always 
been easy to obtain there. In recent decades, 
however, there has been a tightening up—in 
spots, especially in China since the revolu- 
tion. 
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But everywhere the Japs have gone the 
age-old evil has reappeared. Formerly, 
opium-smoking was the usual method of im- 
biding. Today the far more insidious heroin 
is to be found. It is even in the cheap 
cigarets sold by the Japs. 

The first opium conferences were sponsored 
by the United States. Now is the time, said 
the Minnesotan, for it to take the lead in 
ending the evil. 


Wages in War Plants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I include some quotations from two let- 
ters relative to wages in war plants. 

The first letter addressed to me is as 
follows: 


I am enclosing a letter which I just re- 
ceived from a day laborer in Oakland, Calif., 
who worked for me in 1941 as a ditch rider at 
a salary of $110 per month. I offered him 
a job again this season at a salary of $150 
per month and the attached letter is his 
reply. 


The reply reads, in part, as follows: 


Dran Sir: Received your letter last night. 
Wish it were so I could work on the ditch, as 
I sure like that kind of work, but I have a job 
in a repair shipyard that pays $580 to $620 
per month, and I don't feel like giving it up 
as long as the war is on, as working is the 
only way I have of making a living. But as 
soon as this is over or whenever they cut the 
working hours here so I can't make any more 
here than I can at home I expect to come 
back, and if there is an opening on the ditch, 
then I will be more than glad to take it, 


The first letter goes on to state: 


It is beyond me why these New Dealers— 
yes, including the United States Senate and 
Congress—are allowing these unprecedented 
spending spress to go on. Believe me, if this 
spending is not stopped, the men in the serv- 
ice will retaliate. They are treated as com- 
mon dogs—not even allowed the privilege of 
voting. 

Franklin Roosevelt and John Lewis and his 
gang, are the king bees of the country. The 
rest of the people in the old United States 
are not supposed to know anything. 

I have a son in the service and I am send- 
ing him a copy of the attached letter so he 
can see what a common day laborer in Gov- 
ernment work is getting, and compare his 
pay with that of the common day laborer in 
Government work. 

For your information I bought $30,000 
worth of series E bonds in the last drive to 
help pay these outrageous wages, but I will 
think twice in the next drive. 


Mr. Speaker, there are undoubtedly 
many fine, patriotic citizens in this coun- 
try who are greatly concerned with the 
thousands of times the above situation 
could be multiplied and demonstrated. 
It is such things which will eventually 
destroy this country unless this present 
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administration recognizes some of the 
fundamentals in prosecuting a war and 
preserving the democratic ideals of this 
country. 


War Costs and Who Will Pay Them 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


~ HON. ALBERT J. ENGEL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include the following ad- 
dress delivered by me on Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1944, at a Lincoln Day dinner 
at Chattanooga, Tenn.: 


I want to talk to you tonight about war 
costs and war debt. Before I do so, however, 
and to avoid any possible misunderstanding, 
I want to state my position clearly. 

I believe in the profit system. I believe in 
free enterprise. I believe that a corporation 
or individual engaged in business, whether 
public or private, is entitled to a reasonable 
profit including a surplus for reconversion 
to peacetime industry and to cushion against 
another depression. I believe in a high stand- 
ard of wages and a high standard of living. 
No nation can be prosperous in peacetime 
which pays starvation wages to its workers 
or which insists upon starvation income for 
the millions of investors who are depending 
upon corporate profits for a livelihood. I am 
opposed to excess war profits, whether those 
excess profits be corporate profits or individ- 
ual profits, whether such excess profits are 
being made by industry or whether they are 
being made in the form of excess wages 
paid to labor. Congress has reduced the per- 
sonal income-tax exemption as low as $500. 
This reduction of income-tax exemption ap- 
plies alike to all, whether it be a worker in a 
factory, on the farm, or whether it be a 
widow whose only source of income is small 
dividends on stock or interest on bonds which 
she may have purchased with the lifetime 
savings of her dead husband and herself. No 
one can justify the taking of that tax and 
paying it to industry or labor in the way of 
excess profits. I am sure we can all agree 
on these principles. 


WHAT WILL THE WAR COST? 


What the war will cost the American peo- 
ple in terms of dollars and lives cannot be 
determined until the last soldier and the last 
dependent of the soldier has passed away. 
Until recently we were paying compensation 
to a dependent of a soldier of the War of 1812. 
America always has and always will take care 
of her soldiers and their dependents. The cost 
of such care must be considered as a cost of 
war. Calvin Coolidge once said that World 
War No. 1 would cost the American people 
what was then considered the tremendous 
sum of $100,000,000,000. Today we can only 
measure that cost in terms of expenditure of 
money and in debt. I want to give you a few 
of the facts which will give some idea of what 
the war is costing us in money. 

The President in his first message to the 


present Congress in January 1943 gave some 


revealing facts. He stated that he had on 
hand at that time an unexpended balance of 
$170,000,000,000. This amount exceeded the 
assessed valuation of every piece of property 
in America by $20,000,000,000. He asked 


Congress. for an appropriation of $109,000,- 
000,000 for the present fiscal year. Subse- 
quent Budget estimates brought his requests 
to $115,000,000,000, which he was given. The 
President had, therefore, for expenditure 
from and after January 1, 1943, the tre- 
mendous sum of $285,000,000,000 or a sum 
that is almost twice the assessed valuation of 
the country. His last Budget message stated 
that the national debt on July 1, 1945, would 
exceed $285,000,000,000. A $300,000,000,000. 
national debt is not only a possibility, not 
only a probability, but almost a certainty. 


EXPENDITURES 


The President, in his message to Congress 
on June 13, 1944, stated that the appropria- 
tions, contract authorizations, and Govern- 
ment corporation commitments from June 
1940 through December 1943 totaled $344,- 
000,000,000; that by June 30, 1945, $307,000,- 
000,000 of that money will have been obli- 
gated and $202,000,000,000 will have been 
spent. They are colossal figures. It has been 
estimated that it would require $9,000,000,000 
a year to pay the interest and amortize a 
$300,000,000,000 debt in 50 years. 


UNITED NATIONS WAR EXPENDITURES 

It is amazing to note that, according to 
the Legislative Reference Bureau of the Con- 
gressional Library, the latest available figures 
on war expenditures show the total amount 
expended by all United Nations for 1943, 
translated in United States currency, was as 
follows: Total expenditures last year, $105,- 
000,000,000, of which the United States ex- 
pended $67,584,000,000 up to June 12, 1943, 


or almost twice as much as all the other 


Allied Nations put together. The United 
Kingdom spent a total of $19,553,000,000. 
The United States figures are preliminary 
figures. Compare this cost with the hun- 
dreds of billions of dollars that the war is 
costing this Nation. You and I must come 
to the conclusion that the time is here when 
we are going to have to stop being the finan- 
cial angel of every Hottentot on every island, 
nook, and corner of the world. 


YOUR SHARE OF THE NATIONAL DEBT 


I recently compiled a table giving the latest 
figures available on the assessed valuation 
of the 48 States and the District of Columbia. 
This total is just a few dollars more than 
$150,000,000,000, which means that the Na- 
tion’s Federal debt on conclusion of the war 
will be twice the total assessed valuation of 
every piece of property, real.and personal, in 
the entire United States. 

On May 29, 1948, I placed into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp a statement giving each 
State's share of a $300,000,000,000 debt on a 
per capita basis. The population of Tennes- 
see in 1940 was 2,915,841. The assessed valu- 
ation of the State, according to the latest 
available figures, was $1,536,324,625. Ten- 
nessee’s share of the $300,000,000,000 national 
debt will be $6,624,285,798 or approximately 
432 percent of its assessed valuation. If the 
people of Tennessee were compelled to vote 
upon themselves a bond issue of nearly $6,- 
642,285,798 or nearly four and one-third 
times the assessed valuation of every piece 
of property, real and personal, placed on the 
assessment role by various assessing officers, 
would the people of Tennessee be as apathetic 
toward waste and extravagance in the future 
as they have been in the past? The popula- 
tion of Chattanooga, according to the 1940 
census, is 128,163. Chattanooga's share of a 
$300,000,000,000 national debt on a per capita 
basis would be $291,955,314. Would the peó- 
ple of Chattanooga be as apathetic toward 
waste and extravagance if they had to vote 
upon themselves a bond issue for this tre- 
mendous sum? Would they keep on voting 
the Democratic ticket or would they call a 
halt to waste and extravagance? 
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MR. ICKES SAYS WE ARE WORTH 
$12,000,000,000,000 

According to Mr. Ickes, however, we have 
nothing to worry about. He stated, in a re- 
cent magazine article, that the United States 
was worth $12,000,000,000,000, that each per- 
son was worth $89,000. The population of 
Tennessee, according to the 1940 census, was 
2,915,841, so if each person in Tennessee is 
worth $89,000, as stated by Mr. Ickes, then 
the State of Tennessee is worth $259,509,- 
849,000—so why worry about a mere $300,- 
000,000,000 national debt, Mr. Ickes argues, 
According to Mr. Ickes, Chattanooga is worth 
$11,306,507,000. I received a letter the other 
day from a man who has a wife and 10 
children. According to Mr. Ickes, this man 
is a millionaire because each member of 
his family is worth $89,000 and this man is 
worth $1,068,000. Yet this man complained 
to me that he was getting pre-war wages with 
25-percent deductions and 30-percent wartime 
price increases. Mr, Ickes’ trillions are not 
helping him buy bread or pay his income tax 
or grocery bill. The fact is Mr. Ickes has 
out-Longed Huey Long, out-Townsendited Dr. 
Townsend, and out-ham-~-and~egged the ham- 
and-eggers of California. There is, however, 
a serious danger that Mr. Ickes may be right 
in the future, if the present administration 
continues its spending policies. 

The country may someday be worth 
$12,000,000,000,000, but they will not be the 
same kind of dollars that you and I are 
using now. Germany at the conclusion of 
the last war talked of trillions of marks and 
they found it was cheaper to paper houses 
with German marks than with wallpaper. 
The Ickes’ dollar may have the same kind of 
value as last year's Sears, Roebuck catalog 
hanging on the side wall of the famous build- 
ing referred to by Chic Sales in his Specialist. 
However, speaking seriously, it is a tragedy 
when a Cabinet member tries with methods 
such as these to blind the public to the real 
dangers of inflation and spending. 

WASTE AND GOVERNMENT EXTRAVAGANCE 

Not only millions, but literally billions, of 
dollars have been wasted in the war effort. 
While war is waste and while waste is inevi- 
table in wartime, there comes a time when 
waste impedes progress. Waste can never 
win, the war, but waste could help lose the 
war. Ihave taken the position that the tax- 
payer is entitled to value received for his tax 
dollar, that it is the duty of Congress not 
only to appropriate money, but to see to it 
that the taxpayers receive as nearly as possible 
a dollar’s worth of value for every tax dollar 
spent. It is impossible for any one individual 
to lay his finger on all sources of waste. I 
was able merely to scratch the surface. But 
I want to comment on some of this waste I 
discovered. 

CANTONMENT WASTE 


You have perhaps read about an investiga- 
tion I conducted into the cantonment con- 
struction. That story illustrates beautifully 
how this Government of waste and extrava- 
gance is being conducted. The whole story 
can be told in one paragraph. 

“The Graham committee, appointed by 
Congress to investigate war costs in World 
War No. 1, reported back to the Nation that 
it cost the taxpayers $206,000,000 to build the 
cantonments in which 4,000,000 men were 
housed and trained in World War No. 1. It 
cost the taxpayers of this war $800,000,000 
to build the cantonments where the first 
1,200,000 men were housed and trained.” 

Price costs of subsequent cantonments 
went still higher. This was the beginning of 
inflation. 

THIS NATION CANNOT EXIST HALF SOCIALISTIC 
OR COMMUNISTIC AND HALF CAPITALISTIC 

The New Deal has been charged re- 

pleatedly and not without cause, with trying 
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to change our form of Government. Anyone 
who examines the republican, democratic, 
and socialistic platforms of 1932 will be 
forced to the conclusion that the New Deal 
party has been following the socialistic plat- 
form of 1932 rather than the Democratic plat- 
form since that time. The hands may have 
been the hands of Esau but the voice is the 
voice of Jacob. The endorsement and sup- 
port that the New Deal administration has 
been receiving from Communist Browder and 
men of his belief during the past 11 years 
is some indication that these policies have 
been in some respects so pink that Commu- 
nists saw red. The Socialists and Com- 
munists have given their unqualified support 
to the New Deal. 

The Republican Party believes in the cap- 
italistic form of a government as provided 
for by the Constitution. We believe in the 
profit system. We are opposed to socialism 
and communism. 

During the years preceding the great po- 
litical campaign of 1860, this Nation was at 
the crossroads—one way pointing toward 
slavery and the other toward the abolition 
of slavery. During the debates of that pe- 
riod, Abraham Lincoln repeatedly said that, 
“This Nation cannot exist half slave and half 
free.” 

Today this Nation is again at the cross- 
roads—one way pointing toward the capital- 
istic form of a government as provided for 
by our Constitution and the other toward 
socialism, if not communism. This Nation 
cannot exist half communistic or socialistic 
and half capitalistic. Whichever way we 
go, we must go all the way. There is no 
halfway stopping place. We must either con- 
tinue the profit system or abolish it. Wheth- 
er we like it or not this is and should be 
the great issue of the coming campaign. The 
people should have an opportunity to ex- 
press themselyes at the polls. No one can 
criticize an American for advocating any 
principle in which he believes so long as that 
principle is not actually immoral and so long 
as he advocates bringing about the change 
by the ballot box. No one has a right to lead 
the people down a blind alley toward social- 
ism or communism, while promising them 
constitutional government. 

These issues should be presented to our 
people squarely. If this Nation is going to 
abolish our capitalistic form of government 
and the profit system, let us do it in a con- 
sas ays way with our eyes open and by 

allot. 


THE MASSES WILL DETERMINE WHAT KIND OF 
GOVERNMENT WE ARE GOING TO HAVE 


There are 54,000,000 peacetime workers of 
all types in America. While they place hu- 
man rights above property rights, they own 
real and personal property and believe in 
property rights. They have been taught in 
the schools, churches, and in the homes to 
respect property rights. They have been 
taught that the right to own property is one 
of the fundamental rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution. These 54,000,000 workers con- 
stitute the bone and sinew of this Republic. 
They are America. It is because of the fact 
that these workers and those who preceded 
them, through 150 years of our constitutional 
history have believed in constitutional 
rights that we have constitutional rights. 
It is because they have believed in and still 
believe in property rights that we have prop- 
erty rights. They are in the majority. In 
the final analysis, they will determine the 
kind of government we are going to have. 
Once you shake the faith of the millions of 
workers in these principles, constitutional 
government, including the right to own prop- 
erty, is a thing of the past. Injustices are 
quiékly noted and resented by the average 
American, and the worker is an average 
American. A 


MR, ROOSEVELT AND THE NEW DEAL PARTY 
CRUCIFY LABOR 

While labor owes much to Mr. Roosevelt 
and the New Deal Party, Mr. Roosevelt and 
the New Deal Party owe more to labor, With- 
out the support of labor, Mr. Roosevelt and 
the New Deal Party could not have been 
successful. For 11 years labor has befriended 
Mr. Roosevelt and the New Deal Party. To- 
day we find Mr. Roosevelt and his New Deal- 
ers crucifying great masses in the ranks of 
labor, organized and unorganized. 


MILLIONS OF WORKERS FROZEN AT PRE-WAR 
WAGES 


Millions of workers are frozen at pre-war 
or nearly pre-war wages while others are 
frozen at wages far in excess of pre-war wages 
all by the same Executive order and all have 
the same increase in the living costs. Mil- 
lions of workers today find themselves with 
20 to 25 percent wartime deductions from a 
pre-war or nearly pre-war living wage to meet 
an increase in the cost of living of from 
20 to 30 percent, while millions of unskilled 
workers are receiving outrageously high 
wages to which they are not entitled, and 
while some corporations are taking large 
excess profits and squawking when we try to 
make them refund those excess profits. I 
have taken the position repeatedly that to 
the extent to which an industry is engaged 
in war production, to that extent their pay 
rolls are Government pay rolls and their 
excess profits are taken out of the United 
States Treasury. 


WORKERS ARE ENTITLED TO A DECENT WAGE 


I have always strongly supported a decent- 


wage policy for both skilled and unskilled 
labor. Skilled labor should he well paid and 
paid in proportion to the skill. From my 
office window I can see the new Mellon Art 
Gallery. Month after month I watched 
workmen erecting that beautiful structure. 
Day after day I was amazed at the skill with 
which craftsmen built that beautiful dome. 
The architect drew the plans. The workmen 
erected the building. The one was as im- 
portant as the other, The trowel was as 
necessary as the architect’s pen. However, 
you and I can agree that the workmen who 
with broom and shovel sweep away the 
broken stones and debris at the foot of that 
building should not be paid the wages of the 
skilled craftsmen who fashioned that beauti- 
ful dome. 


THE UNSKILLED WORKER HAS NO RIGHT TO 
DEMAND THE WAGES OF A SKILLED WORKER 


In making my study of war costs which 
took me through 47 defense plants and the 
reports of which I made to Congress on June 
29 and July 2, 1943, I was impressed by 2 
outstanding facts. I found workers with 
little or no skill being paid as much, or more 
than the skilled workers who had been years 
learning their trade, and I found corporations 
operating on Government funds making large 
excess profits to which they were not entitled. 

I found 18-year-old girls leaving the ribbon 
counters of dime stores, and after a few weeks 
of training being paid $65 a week. Farmers’ 
boys, gas-station attendants, grocery-store 
clerks, automobile salesmen with little or no 
skill, being paid from $120 to $220 every 2 
weeks. A superintendent of a Government 
arsenal being paid $6,500 a year after 38 years 
of service told me a defense plant offered his 
$4,000-a-year assistant $11,500 a year, in- 
cluding $5,000 bonus, Tank welders, after 4 
to 6 weeks of training, are paid $67 a week 
or the same wages expert welders were paid. 
Girls after 2 and 3 weeks of training are 
being paid $269 a month for a 48-hour week. 
Girls assembling oil pumps receive $146 every 
2 weeks. 

In one factory I found machine-gun as- 
semblers were palid in 1942 from $4,774 to 
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$8,741 a year. The United States Employ- 
ment Service advertises for laborers to go 
into northeastern Canada at $300 a month 
plus room, board, clothing, and overtime; 
for welders at $214 a month while learning 
and after a few weeks of training $270 a 
month, plus bonuses; for dishwashers, kitch- 
enmen, and waiters at $250 a month plus 
bonuses. 

All unskilled labor and labor requiring 
very little skill were paid excessive wages, 
adding excessive costs to the war production 
program which must be paid by the millions 
of workers in the low-income brackets. The 
dime-store girl who is not so fortunate is 
still working for $18 a week and paying in- 
come taxes to raise the money to pay the 
other dime-store girl in the factory $65 a 
week. 

EXCESS PROFITS 

In my report to Congress on July 2, 1943, 
I gave the results of a rather extensive study 
on excess profits by corporations giving nu- 
merous illustrations. I found corporations 
with little or no capital operating on Gov- 
ernment funds and making tremendous 
profits. One corporation with $65,000 capital 
stock and surplus and $6,696,000 defense 
plant capital took 60 percent net profit be- 
fore taxes on $50,771,000 worth of machine- 
gun sales to the Government after pay- 
ing themselves $3,000,000 management and 
engineering fees through another corpora- 
tion owned by them. After paying back $23,- 
000,000 under renegotiation, including half 
the fee, and paying $4,800,000 in taxes, this 
little corporation had a net profit in 1942, 
after renegotiation and after taxes of $1,- 
880,918, in addition to a $1,500,000 engineer- 
ing fee, on a paid-in capital and surplus of 
$65,000. 

Another corporation showed a net profit 
before taxes of $18,000,000, or 3744 percent 
on gross sales to the Government of $48,- 
000,000. After refunding more than 36,- 
500,000 under renegotiation, paying $8,500,000 
in taxes, this corporation had $3,200,000 profit 
left after taxes and after renegotiation, or 
nearly 16 percent on the invested capital and 
earned surplus. 

Another corporation took a net profit, be- 
fore taxes, of $125,000,000, or 28 percent on 
the gross sales of $450,000,000. After re- 
funding $65,000,000 under renegotiation 
and paying $45,000,000 in taxes, this corpo- 
ration had $13,600,000 left on an invested 
capital and earned surplus of $47,000,000. 
This corporation increased its surplus more 
than $8,000,000 from 1940 to 1942. 

Another corporation took a net profit, be- 
fore taxes, of $35,000,000, or approximately 
27½ percent on gross sales of $127,000,000. 
In addition, approximately $10,000,000 was 
earned on cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contracts, 
making a total net profit before taxes of 
$45,000,000. After refunding $14,000,000 un- 
der renegotiation and paying $24,000,000 in 
taxes, this company had left approximately 
$7,000,000 profit, after renegotiation and 
taxes, or approximately 37 percent of the in- 
vested capital and earned surplus of $20,- 
000,000. 

JACK & HEINTZ 


One of the corporations which has taken 
the greatest profit on the smallest capital is 
Jack & Heintz. I would not mention this 
corporation by name but for the fact that 
they have been flooding the desk of every 
Congressman with charges that the Govern- 
ment has been unfair. Let us examine the 
real facts. This company was organized in 
November 1940 with a capital-stock structure 
consisting of 100 shares no-par-value stock 
for which the three Jacks and Mr. Heintz 
paid in the sum of $500, or $125 each. They 
also paid in $99,500 in surplus which was not 
in cash but in assets and patent rights of 
an old corporation. Thus we have a corpora- 
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tion of four individual stockholders who show 
& paid-up capital stock and surplus of 
$100,000. 

My records show that this company ob- 
tained Government funds through the De- 
fense Plant Corporation up to August 31, 
1943, in the following sums: First commit- 
ment approved, $396,021; second commitment 
approved, $3,046,292.34; third commitment 
approved, $1,613,346.25; fourth commitment 
approved, $5,137,650.29. 

In other words, the taxpayers furnished 
$10,193,309.88 of their cash capital and Jack 
& Heintz, according to these figures, furnished 
$500 actual cash and $99,500 in property and 
patent rights. Of course, they can operate 
cheaply when they have no depreciation to 
charge off, no capital invested, but let us see 
what the real picture is. 

Earnings for the calendar year of 1941, be- 
fore taxes, were $932,024, and, after taxes, 
$289,089. Earnings for the year 1942, before 
taxes, were $7,740,829. The earnings before 


taxes were 7,740 percent of the capital stock 


and paid-in surplus and after taxes 1,740 per- 
cent of the capital stock and paid-in surplus. 

Thus, in 1942, after setting aside $173,680 
for depreciation and obsolescence; after pay- 
ing the three top officers $116,645 each; after 
giving a Christmas bonus of $944,300 (I am 
told one secretary was given a bonus of $39,- 
000); after paying wages that, according to 
their statement, averaged an annual rate of 
$5,172 per employee, as shown in my state- 
ment to the House on June 29, 1943, and 
after paying $6,000,000 in income and excess- 
profits taxes, this company showed a total 
1942 earnings of $1,740,839 on an invested 
capital and paid-in surplus of $100,000. The 
total pay roll for 1942 was $8,836,000 while 
the annual sales for the year were $23,661,- 
000. This company has an exceptionally good 
production and low cost record. 

Jack & Heintz forget to mention in their 
statement that the Jacks and Mr. Heintz 
paid themselves in 1942, $116,645 each in 
salaries; that they had paid $944,000 in 
Christmas bonuses, including $39,000 to one 
secretary; that the Defense Plant Corpora- 
ticon furnished them with defense plant 
facilities, equipment, etc., in the amount of 
$10,193,309 and that they themselves only 
contributed $100,000 in actual cash, property 
and patent rights. Of course, the Govern- 
ment would not allow the $944,000 in bonuses 
to employees who were being paid the wage 
scale that Jack & Heintz were paying. Of 
course, they would not allow a $39,000 bonus 
to a secretary. Of course they would not al- 
low $116,645 salary for two of the Jacks and 
Mr. Heintz when those funds came out of the 
United States Treasury. These people are 
being paid with Government funds because 
their factory pay rolls are being met with 
Government funds. They are just as much 
a Government employee insofar as being 
paid out of the Treasury is concerned as is the 
$1,260 or $1,440 Government clerk under civil 
service. 

EXCESS PROFITS WILLINGLY REFUNDED 

Hundreds of corporations have found 
themselves with excess profits and are cheer- 
fully and gladly refunding them. Ninety 
percent of the corporations are in this 
classification and the other 10 percent must 
be compelled to refund their excess war 
profits. 

WHO PAYS FOR THESE LABOR COSTS AND EXCESS 
PROFITS? 

A part of the money wasted, including 
moneys paid in excess wages and excess cor- 
poration profits, is being paid out of current 


taxation and the remainder is being paid by 
borrowing and issuing bonds, 

Let us be specific and see just who is pay- 
ing and will pay for this tremendous waste 
which will aggregate billions of dollars in our 
war effort, The Treasury Department records 


show that in 1944, 67,300,000 people will re- 
ceive in incomes $157,000,000,000 and pay 
$22,000,000,000 in Federal and personal taxes. 

A break-down shows that 21,600,000 indi- 
viduals, including heads of families, will re- 
ceive this year $19,200,000,000 in incomes of 
$1,000 or less, or an average income of ap- 
proximately $890 a year per person, and will 
pay $500,000,000 in Federal and personal taxes. 

Twenty-four million four hundred thou- 
sand more individuals, including heads of 
families, will receive this coming year 
$42,400,000,000 in incomes of $1,000 to $2,000 
and pay 64, 100,000,000 in Federal and per- 
sonal taxes. 

Twelve million two hundred thousand more 
individuals will receive $34,600,000,000 in in- 
comes of $2,000 to $3,000 a year and will pay 
#3,400,000,000 in Federal and personal taxes, 
Sixty percent of the income this year is going 
to people with incomes under $3,000 and 80 
percent of the income is going to those with 
annual incomes of $5,000 a year or less. These 
are the people who will pay the heavy taxes. 
It is their money that the President is using 
to meet the factory pay rolls, including ma- 
chine gun assemblers who are receiving as 
high as $8,700 a year and 18-year-old girls 
who receive as high as $65 to $75 a week. 

Oh, but the President says we will limit 
incomes to $25,000 a year. Let us see what 
the record shows. The Treasury report 
shows that 110,000 individuals will receive 
$7,400,000,000 in incomes of $25,000 and over 
and pay 84,400,000, 000 in taxes. If you take 
the entire income of every person in the 
United States who will receive in 1944 an in- 
come of $25,000 or more you would only add 
$3,000,000,000 to the Treasury of the United 
States. Incidentally, may I say that I will 
go along with anyone in taxing incomes 
down to a minimum. I will not go along 
with a policy limiting incomes paid in com- 
petitive business. So when we are wasting 
money it is the money of the low-income 
group and wage earner which we are throw- 
ing down a rat hole, 


SMALL BUSINESS PAYS 


While we are making millionaires in indus- 
try through excess profits and while excess 
profits are being taken by both labor and 
corporations, thousands of small business- 
men are being forced to the wall financially 
because of business conditions and are forced 
out of business due to inability to obtain 
peacetime material or help. These people 
aro paying heavy taxes, Thousands of other 
small businessmen are making small profits 
or no profits and are paying heavy taxes 
which go to make up both excess labor and 
excess corporate profits. ~ 


WHO PAYS? 


Who pays for all this waste of public funds, 
extravagance, and inefficiency? The railroad 
worker, the day laborer, the low-paid factory 
worker, the skilled worker who has spent 
years learning his trade, the miner, the 
school teacher, the farmer, the white-collar 
worker, the businessman—these and millions 
of others will pay for this waste, extrava- 
gance, and inefficiency. They will pay for 
excessive costs and excessive profits. It has 
been estimated that it will take a tax levy of 
$9,000,000,000 annually to pay for and amor- 
tize a $300,000,000,000 debt in 50 years. The 
returning serviceman, who has won the war, 
will have to work and toil and sweat and pay 
a tax the rest of his life to pay for this waste. 
His children, and perhaps his children's chil- 
dren will pay. Every citizen, rich or poor, 
big and small, will pay and pay and pay. 
There is no easy way out. 

REPUBLICAN PARTY OPPOSES WASTE 


The Republican Party has a splendid rec- 
ord on economy. It was the Republicans in 
Congress who, with the help of a few old-time 
Democrats, saved the taxpayers millions of 
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dollars in abolishing, over administration op- 
position, the C. C. C. and the N. Y. A. In 
1941, after my trip to the cantonments, I 
offered an amendment to the War Depart- 
ment apropriations bill outlawing cost-plus 
contracts in cantonment construction. The 
War Department opposed it, the Democratic 
administration and leadership opposed ft, and 
the Democratic chairman of my subcommit- 
tee read a War Department letter on the floor 
of the House opposing the abolition of cost- 
plus contracts. Despite the fact that we 
only had 163 Republicans in the House at the 
time and the tremendous pressure of the 
Democratic leadership of the House, we came 
within 3 votes of carrying that amendment. 
The Secretary of War testified before our sub- 
committee a short time later that they abol- 
ished 95 percent of the cost-plus cantonment 
contracts. They could not stand the public- 
ity, and we saved hundreds of millions of 
dollars more than would have been wasted 
had we not put up that fight. 

The Army was charging up 11 percent for 
engineering and overhead on construction 
projects, with the Army officers on the Gov- 
ernment pay roll doing a great deal of the en- 
gimeering. I offered an amendment in my 
subcommittee and finally compromised, and 
the Army Officials agreed to cut overhead from 
11 percent to 7 percent. This amendment 
saved $180,000,000 on one industrial plant 
construction bill, and millions of dollars more 
on subsequent appropriations. To the Re- 
publican Party belongs the credit for this. 


BILLIONS MORE SAVED BY THE REPUBLICANS IN 
CONGRESS 

The amendment put on the War Depart- 
ment appropriation bill providing for the re- 
negotiation of war contracts was brought up 
in my subcommittee by Republican mem- 
bers. The subcommittee did not put it on 
the bill. It was offered on the floor of the 
House by Representative Francis CASE, from 
South Dakota, a Republican member of the 
subcommittee. The Democratic chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee made a point 
of order against it and knocked it out. Rep- 
resentative Case then offered another amend- 
ment which was ruled in order and that was 
the beginning of the Renegotiation Act which 
has paid back into the Treasury $5,500,000,000 
and has saved billions of dollars In price re- 
ductions, according to the testimony later 
given before our subcommittee by the Under 
Secretary of War. 


TWENTY-SEVEN BILLION DOLLARS RETURNED TO 
THE TREASURY 


On November 15, the War Department was 
called before our subcommittee. After tak- 
ing testimony they agreed that the Budget 
should impound $13,163,519,000 of appropri- 
ated funds. On January 25 of this year, they 
were called before our subcommittee again 
and agreed to impound an edditional $14,214,- 
877,000. The total.sum impounded by the 
War Department alone was 627,378.96, 000. 
It is rather difficult to comprehend just what 
this means. 

The highest point reached of the national 
debt after World War I was $25,482,000,000. 
The War Department is turning back into the 
United States Tre $27,377,000,000, or a 
sum that is almost $2,000,000,000 greater than 
the highest point of World War No. 1 debt. 

On November 5, the Signal Corps Service 
of the Army told us that we would impound 
$1,740,000,000 of the funds which had been 
given them. A major general of that corps 
on November 6 testified that the Signal Corps 
could actually turn over 83,000,000, 000. The 
next morning a colonel from this staff came 
to our subcommittee and informed us that 
it was all wrong; that the Signal Corps could 
not get along without that money; that they 
had to have it, Two months later, on Jan- 
uary 15, the Signal Corps changed their mind 
again and turned back another $1,390,000,000, 
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making a total of $3,130,000,000 that they 
turned back. 
BREAK-DOWN 

A break-down of this amount shows that 
the Ordnance Division of the Army turned 
back $12,300,000,000; the Air Corps $8,000,- 
000,000; $800,000,000 allowed by Congress in 
a lump sum to the Secretary of War for expe- 
diting production of equipment and supplies 
was turned back into the Treasury. It was 
this fund that was raided and used to the 
extent of $24,000,000 to furnish funds to erect 
the Pentagon Building; funds which Congress 
refused to give them. I asked the War De- 
partment budget officer the other day in 
subcommittee by what stretch of imagination 
he thought that Congress intended the Sec- 
retary of War to use $24,000,000 of the funds 
provided for expediting production of equip- 
ment and supplies to erect the Pentagon 
Building. The chief engineer turned back 
$200,000,000 lump sum we gave him for vari- 
ous engineering services in the Army. I 
asked him in subcommittee the other day 
by what stretch of imagination he thought 
Congress intended him to use $16,000,000 of 
the engineer service funds to erect the 
Pentagon Building after Congress specifically 
limited the amount that could be spent for 
that building to $35,000,000 dollars. The 
amount turned back in these last 2 items 
amounted to $1,000,000,000 and should have 
been increased by $40,000,000,000 had they not 
used these funds in what I contend was an 
illegitimate way. 

Twelve billion eight hundred million dol- 
lars was brought about because of reduced 
requirements either because we had overpro- 
duced or because of reduction in require- 
ment. However, the interesting thing to me 
is that $12,416,000,000 of the twenty-seven 
billion was brought about by actual price re- 
duction. This included $3,500,000,000 under 
renegotiation turned back to the Treasury 
by the War Department. The total amount 
turned back by all departments was $5,500,- 
000,000. 

I have continuously hammered away at 
unit prices. Signal Corps units that the 
Army had in for $4,000 were reduced in price 
to around $1,100 to $1,200 per unit; certain 
types of tanks reduced $30,000. Unit cost of 
numerous other pieces of equipment was 
likewise reduced. Part of this reduction was 
due to added experience in production, never- 
theless the fight the Republican Party made 
against high costs, the fight for unit cost re- 
duction, the giving to the public the facts 
has aroused public sentiment to a point where 
they dare no longer disregard it. If these 
requirements had not been reduced, if this 
$27,000,000,000 were not being turned back 
into the Treasury and had actually been 
spent, your call for the present bond issue 
would have had to be 841,000,000,000 in- 
stead of $14,000,000,000. Where would we 
have been without a fighting Republican 
Party in Congress? We Republicans are try- 
ing desperately to compel the administration 
to eliminate waste, extravagance, and unnec- 
essary expenses in the war effort. We are 
trying desperately to hold the national debt 
down to a minimum. 


THE NATION CANNOT STAND 4 MORE YEARS OF 
ROOSEVELT 

One of the questions confronting the Na- 
tion in the next election is, not whether the 
country can finance another 4 years of Mr. 
Roosevelt, but can this country recover from 
the waste, extravagant spending, and debt 
policy of the 12 years of Roosevelt we have 
had? You and I know that another Roose- 
velt administration following the same poli- 
cies we have had during the past 12 years 
will ruin the country financially and destroy 
our constitutional Government. It will 
bankrupt the Nation financially and spirit- 
ually, 


America’s Greatest Farm Crop— 
Democracy 
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HON. RICHARD M. KLEBERG 


OF TEXAS 
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Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. KLEBERG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following address 
by Mr. T. C. Richardson before the Dallas 
Agricultural Club, November 15, 1943: 


America leads the world in the production 
of a great many farm crops, Measured in 
bushels, bales, tons or money values, calories 
of food, or garments of raiment, the list in 
which we excel is long and varied. We have 
spread the plants and animals of the known 
world from the subtropic to the subarctic 
regions of our geography, improved their 
quality, multiplied their volume, and have 
combined their infinite variety in pattern of 
agriculture, which gives us the highest per- 
‘man production in the history of the world. 

The American farmer enjoys the highest 
standard of living in all agricultural history, 
for the simple reason that he translates his 
abilities and available resources into pro- 
duction; not per hour, or per day, or per 
acre, but per man, which is the only true 
measure of efficiency. Despite the saying 
that an Asiatic or European family could live 
on what Americans waste, and the American 
farmer is only a little less prodigal than his 
urban brethren, he still has more than any 
other farmer in the world, because he creates 
more. 

Is this because of a superior blood strain? 
No, for the American farmer is a composite 
of all the European races in Hitler's list of 
superiors and inferiors. Is it due to greater 
intellectual genius? No, for many of the sci- 
entific discoveries and inventions which 
make this remarkable production possible 
were contributed by men of other lands and 
races. 

Is it by virtue of the special favor of gov- 
ernment that American agriculture, com- 
prising one-fifth of the population, and far 
less of the effective manpower, feeds and 
clothes the Nation, the armed forces, and 
supplies a surplus of lend-lease? No, for 
agriculture was the red-headed stepchild of 
government for three generations after man- 
ufacturing, and for two generations after 
finance received law-made grants of eco- 
nomic advantage. 

How, then, has American agriculture 
achieved so much? How has it survived the 
natural economic disadvantages which per- 
tain to the production of raw materials, and 
the artificial handicaps thrown in its path- 
way by other interests, and by Government 
policies? 

It is because, until recently, the American 
farmer was free to stretch himself to the 
limit of his ambition and his managerial 
capacity; to exercise the initiative of free 
enterprise, to utilize his meager resources and 
the labor of himself and his family according 
to his own judgment, circumscribed only by 
the unpredictable seasons and his physical 
and intellectual capacity. 

He learned to stand upon his own feet, to 
think for himself, and to kill his own snakes, 
Forty years ago Edwin Markham won acclaim 
with a poem which depicted The Man With 
the Hoe as a dumb, driven ox“; but this 
was never true of the American farmer, for 


‘he has never thought a peasant's thoughts 


nor been content with a peasant’s lot. As 


- abilities, 
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time passed, he substituted headwork for 
legwork, grasped every new scientific dis- 
covery and mechanical invention, and ap- 
plied it in his productive enterprises as 
seemed to him best. 

That, my friends, is the very essence of 
democracy—the freedom of opportunity, and 
the responsibility of the individual for his 
own use of opportunity. All the while that 
he was producing cotton and corn and beef, 
and a hundred other products of the soil, 
in quantities that astonished the world and 
almost destroyed agriculture itself by the 
failure cí governments to provide the me- 
chanics of distribution, which should have 
found a place for every bale and bushel of 
so-called surplus somewhere in the world 
all this time that the materials of food and 
raiment were being produced in astronomi- 
cal quantities, American agriculture was 
preserving and nurturing the greatest crop 
of them all—democracy. 

For democracy is of the soll, not of city 


` pavements and factory machines. Every basic 


concept of democracy was generated from the 
land, out under the sun and the rain that 
make the land fruitful and remind mankind 
daily of his responsibility to, and his de- 
pendence upon, a higher power. Every doc- 
trine adverse to democracy, from the divinity 
of kingship to Marxism, is the product of 
urbanism and not of agrarianism. 

But the name of democracy has been 
bandied about until its meaning is obscured, 
and we may well paraphrase the historic 
epigram to read “O Democracy, what crimes 
are committed in thy name,” You can find 
several definitions of democracy in the dic- 
tionary, but we are concerned only with that 
social and economic system in which human- 
ity can attain its highest potential satisfac- 
tions, both individually and collectively. 

Democracy is not patriarchy, not plutarchy, 
aristocracy, theocracy, nor bureaucracy; 
neither is it paternalism in any form or by 
any philanthropic theory by which the indi- 
vidual is coddled or encouraged to become 
either a passive recipient of benefits or an 
inert unit of society. As we understand it, 
democracy is a system in which the whole of 
society is the sum of its individual members, 
and its fruits are the result of their com- 
bined abilities. No other system so well in- 
‘spires or rewards the full development of 
natural talents. 

To put it another way, the kind of democ- 
racy in which we are interested is a pattern 
of life in which every individual counts one. 
That principle was taught by the Master in 
the parable of the talents—that each indi- 
vidual is responsible for the full use of his 
For that reason, true democracy 
in the collective sense is actually individual- 
ism at bottom, and in this democracy and 
Christianity stand upon the same ground. 
There are no proxies in Christian democracy. 

There is no paradox in the statement that 
democratic collectivism and individualism 
are two phases of the same thing, but for 
some years we have been hearing self-styled 
liberals decry individualism as something 
sinister and antagonistic to democracy. As 
a matter of fact, every experiment in collec- 
tivism during the past century has shown 
that the efficiency and intelligence of the 
individual units is the key to success, and 
the deficiencies of the individual are the rocks 
on which collective experiments are wrecked. 

This was true of the idealistic socialism 
of Fourier and Ruskin; it is equally true of 
godless Marxism, the pagan tyranny of fas- 
cism and nazi-ism; it will be true of that 
intellectual “‘snobocracy” which assumes to 
know better what is good for us than we 
ourselves, and to direct our daily lives by 
regulations and directives fearfully and won- 
derfully concocted out of starry-eyed inex- 
perience and statistical generalizations, 
which, Mother  Hubbard-like, cover every- 
thing and fit nothing. 
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It was the agrarian outlook of Thomas 
Jefferson that framed the Declaration of In- 
dependence. It was the rural pattern of 
Virginia life and its concept of true freedom— 
the freedom of the individual from arbitrary 
acts by even a government created by him— 
that George Mason expressed in the Virginia 
resolutions, which in essence became the Bill 
of Rights, the first 10 amendments to the 
Constitution. 

When the founding fathers wrote, “We the 
people” in the preamble to the Constitution, 
they meant just that—the individual citi- 
zens. In formulating the collective pattern, 
however, they did not sufficiently safeguard 
individual rights to satisfy all their contem- 
poraries, and to remove any lingering doubt 
that the new Nation was to be founded on 
individualism, the ninth amendment declares 
that “the enumeration * * * of certain 
rights shall not be construed to deny or dis- 
parage others retained by the people.” 

Certainly this is clear enough. It is in 
complete harmony with Jefferson’s dictum 
that “all just powers of government are de- 
rived from the consent of the governed.” 
But if any lingering doubts remained in the 
minds of any rugged individual, they are 
set at rest by the ringing repetition of the 
tenth amendment, that “the powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, now prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively, or 
to the pecple.” 

But within a generation after the adoption 
of the Constitution it became clear that 
urban interests, close knit and powerful, were 
securing advantages for themselves at the 
expense of the country as a whole. The 
resurgence of democracy which enabled An- 
drew Jackson to scotch the monopolistic 
trend and wrest the economic welfare of the 
country from the greedy hands of special 
privilege, rose like a mighty wave from the 
rugged, and ragged, if you please, country- 
side, where men took their fortunes in their 
own hands with only an ax, a gun, and self- 
reliance, and asked of Government only that 
it protect them from expicitation by finance 
and industry. 

That Government should do for anyone 
what he was capable of doing for himself was 
foreign to the creed of the frontiersman who 
attacked the wilderness with oniy an ax and 
a rifle, hewed his cabin logs alone, and called 
in his neighbors only for the house raising, 
planted his fields with his gun strapped to 
the plow, and fought Indians with bullets 
mokied at his own fire. That sort of self- 
reliance and resourcefulness made this coun- 
try great, and if it remains great it will be 
by virtue of the same spirit recaptured and 
nurtured in its natural environment—which 
is rural America. 

That classic remark of Grover Cleveland 
that “It is the duty of the people to support 
the Government, not the Government the 
people,” needs to be rehearsed and reiterated 
on every occasion. It harks back to Jeffer- 
sonian and Jacksonian democracy before it 
was polluted by the idea that society owes 
everyone a living regardless of his contribu- 
tions to his own and the public welfare. It 
is implicit in the pioneer philosophy that 
every man should kill his own snakes, that he 
should use his own hands and his own intel- 
ligence in winning his share of the world’s 
gocds. 

There are three essentials for the perpe- 
tuity of democracy—a sense of individual re- 
sponsibility, an abundance of opportunity, 
and a full measure of freedom to exercise abil- 
ities within the limits of social desirability. 
It is the function of government to keep open 
the gates of opportunity, to protect the citi- 
zen against oppression by either private agen- 
cies or the Government itself. Beyond that, 
the obligation is on the man to enter into 
the fields of opportunity of his own choice, 
and fulfill his responsibilities as a unit of 


society to the extent cf his mental and physi- 
cal powers. 

To do less is to abdicate his citizenship and 
invite increasing control of his life by others. 
Rest assured that there are always those ready 
to do for us—and to us—whatever we do not 
do for ourselves. It makes no difference 
whether it is a limber-tongued demagog seek- 
ing his own glory, a cynical racketeer schem- 
ing for pelf and power, or an altruistic bu- 
reaucrat sincerely believing in his mission of 
uplift, the impact on democracy is the same 
in the long run; its lifeblood oozes from every 
puncture in its armor made by delegating its 
responsibilities to others. 

“Cultivated mind is the guardian genius 
of democracy,” said Mirabeau Lamar as presi- 
dent of the Texas Republic a century ago. 
But he added, “and while guided’ and con- 
trolled by virtue, the noblest attribute of 
man. It is the only dictator that free men 
acknowledge and the only security that free 
men desire.” We have become one of the 
most literate nations on earth, but in our 
zeal for “cultivated mind” we have not given 
due consideration to the inculcation of vir- 
tuous standards, with the result that a gen- 
eration grew up in a cynical disregard of pri- 
vate and public morality. “Anything goes if 
you can get away with it,” was the slogan. 

As Henry C. Link expresses it in his book, 
Return to Religion, we have substituted the 
dogmatism of science for the dogmatism of 
religion. The cult of education took prece- 
dence over the cult of faith; in doing so we 
have “become the fools of reason,” says Dr. 
Link; and without the balance wheel of per- 
sonal virtue and national integrity, intel- 
lectual and material progréss becomes de- 
structive rather than constructive. A well- 
educated outlaw is the ‘more dangerous to 
society, and a nation of literates without 
moral standards is best equipped to wreck 
a world's peace and collective well-being. 

“There can be no solution of life's deeper 
problems, no increased happiness for the in- 
dividual, through the development of greater 
scientific knowledge alone,” asserts Dr. Link. 
Science must be subordinated to and in- 
tegrated with the “homely facts of everyday 
living, and this integration is not inherent 
in the sciences nor a subject for scientific 
proof. It must come from a faith, a belief 
in certain values of life which is funda- 
mental, and which no logic can explain.” 

Yet we have been told by university-trained 
economists that “any system or practice 
which works successfully, is economicaily 
sound.” This cynical doctrine is out of the 
same cloth from which Hitler fashioned 
Mein Kampf, and means simply that the end 
justifies the means. It ignores the eternal 
principle of equity between man and man, 
between group and group, and between na- 
tion and nation. 

With all the emphasis possible, I insist 
that no transaction or practice is economi- 
cally sound in which both parties do not 
benefit to approximately the same degree. 
When one party, one industry, or one nation, 
consistently, or most of the time, derives 
greater advantage than the other, the in- 
evitable result is the bankruptcy of both for 
lack of the means with which to continue 
dealing with each other. 

We saw this most forcibly proved during 
the twenties and thirties, when all other sec- 
tions of society except agriculture prospered. 
Manufacturing expanded with seven-league 
boots, labor wages rose, finance indulged in 
@ veritable orgy of piling paper stocks and 
holding company burdens on producing in- 
dusiries, and the public poured its savings 
and its borrowings into speculation based on 
nothing but the expectation of selling out at 
a higher price—to get something for nothing, 
to collect without earning. This vicious 
cycle came to its inevitable end when agri- 
culture had used up its reserves and ceased 
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buying for lack of means, and for once in 
history, all other elemenis were forced to 
recognize their dependence on the basic in- 
dustry of all. 

Most of the economic evils of then and 
now are the fruit of the monopolistic prin- 
ciple, applied by first one group and then 
another until our whole economic structure 
became a conglomerate of special privileges, 
either granted by law or foisted upon the 
country by the mechinations of those with 
an ax to grind at public expense. First in- 
dustry, then finance, then organized labor 
sought and obtained governmental grants of 
tariffs, corporate forms, and the right to say 
who shall work, on what terms, and when. 

It did not invalidate the initial fallacy 
of protective tariffs to give to organized labor 
the legal right to take toll from the public in 
another form; and today as we stand appalled 
at the sorry spectacle of a nation at war 
deprived of guns by the overt acts of labor's 
so-called leaders, we see the fruition of our 
national policy of appeasement by the grant- 
ing of special privileges. y 

Let us not for a moment forget that labor 
and industry, however they may battle each 
other, are riding the same horse, at public 
expense. Every law-made privilege they en- 
joy is rooted in the monopoly principle, and 
monopoly is incompatible with democracy. 
Its intent is to close the door of opportunity 
except on terms dictated by the monopolistic 
group, to limit the freedom of the individual, 
and ultimately to give less and get more. 
Monopoly is not sanctified by giving it a high- 
sounding name. 

I like to think of agriculture as a natural 
activity of man, an inherent right to occupy 
the land and make it fruitful. It is not a 
privilege, to be granted or withheld by kings 
or other governments. In the divine scheme 
it seems to me that the natural person and 
the natural resources of earth belong to- 
gether, without ‘special dispensation of any 
agency under the Creator himself. It, there- 
fore, seems to me that agriculture trades its 
birthright for a mess of sorry pottage when 
it rests its case on the same law-made status 
that corporate bodies rely upon for their very 
existence in society. 

We cannot consistently attack the grants 
of privilege to others if we pitch our own 
future on a grant of privilege for a temporary 
edvantege. Therefore, it seems to me that 
agriculture must stand on its God-given 
rights and fight it out on that fundamental 
principle, rather than move over on the flimsy 
legal ground with those minority groups 
which are endowed with no such inherent 
right, and which exist solely by virtue of law- 
made concessions at the hands of organized 
society. 

We must face the fact that if we place our- 
selves in the same legal status as other 
minorities, we subject agriculture to the con- 
trol of those minorities acting together as 
a majority. 

For, whether we like it or not, and whether 
it is a desirable condition for the perpetuity 
of our cherished institutions, agriculture is, 
and will remain, a numerical political minor- 
ity in whose welfare labor, , and 
finance are concerned only to the extent of 
its to them. The agricultural cow 
will be fed just enough to keep her produc- 
ing the milk her masters need, but never 
enough to fill out her ribs and grow a slick 
coat of hair. 

All primary wealth is the product of man’s 
labor and intelligence applied to the natural 
resources of the earth. All real wealth is in 
the things man wants and needs, whether 
it is a turnip that can be eaten raw where it 
grows, or a radio created from a score of raw 
materials by skillful hands directed by highly 
technical knowledge. How can we square 
that simple and irrevocable principle with the 
theory of fewer working hours in productive 
effort for more and more pay? 
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Time employed in productive effort en- 
riches; time not so used is lost forever, both 
to the laborer and the world. Any law en- 
forced system based upon such false eco- 
nomics bears the seeds of its own destruc- 
tion, but in destroying itself, it pulls the 
whole house down. Every farmer knows and 
every successful farmer applies the prin- 
ciple of using time in its fullness, for that 
is the one resource of which everyone has an 
equal share doled out with every dawn, and 
its usage or wastage is one of the most po- 
tent factors of success or failure. 

I would be thoroughly pessimistic with re- 
gard to the future of our country did I not 
believe that the sound horse sense of its cit- 
izens is sufficient to the task of deflating the 
something-for-nothing philosophy before it 
enternally wrecks the Nation, and gives pro- 
letarian communism or fascism its chance to 
establish a dictatorship. 

From Rome to Russia, proletarianism is an 
urban disease, spawned in the concentration 
of populations. It is subversive of democracy 
in every land and age, for it encourages mass 
thinking and mass action, and gives dema- 
gogy, either economic or political, its most 
fertile field. 

Mass concentrations of population have 
been accelerated by war conditions, and the 
decentralization of industry has been set 
back for years, perhaps permanently. Where 
shall we turn, then, for the preservation of 
democracy. when millions of citizens are sub- 
jected to the emotional and economic pres- 
sures of power-mad labor racketeers and 
time-serving politicians? 

As Antaeus, in Greek mythology, lost his 
strength when separated from the soil, and 
regained it by touching his feet to the ground, 
so mankind becomes socially anemic when 
removed from his natural environment, with 
his feet in the grass and his head in the sun. 
Pent up within walls and exposed to every 
germ of physical and intellectual disease, 
subjected to the influence of artificial envi- 
ronment, men tend to rely less and less on 
their own powers and the laws of nature, 
and more and more on man-made systems. 
When man-made systems break down, as 
they inevitably do, its victims wreak their 

‘vengeance on the nearest object, be it gov- 
ernment, or the private institutions fostered 
by government. 

Not only do we see increased concentration 
of industry and the evils it engenders, but on 
the other hand, such a concentration of 
governmental powers as has never before 
existed in an alleged democracy. The rights 
“reserved to the States or to the people 
thereof” are daily violated in the name of 
war, and as Senator McCarran phrases it, 
“with every upsurge in the power of the ad- 
ministration lawmaker and his alter ego, 
the bureaucrat, there is a concomitant slack- 
ening of initiative, a mushrooming of inertia, 
in the handling of State and local problems— 
it breeds opportunity for personal arrogance; 
evades the courts; sneers at the rule of stare 
decisis; affords no precedents, and fortifies 
itself by pointing ridicule at Congress.” And 
he might have added, with haughty contempt 
for the lay citizen and his constitutional 
rights. 

You can centralize industry and you can 
centralize government, but agriculture, 
thanks be, can never be centralized. It an- 
swers mass treason on the part of organized 
labor with loyal persistence in its own job 
of production. It meets the hampering reg- 
ulations of bureaucracy and the shortages 
of manpower and machinery by resourceful 
Management and working longer hours. 

Its diverse interests, commodity versus 

_ commodity and region versus region, do not 
incline it to monopolistic methods or philoso- 
phies. Its very diversity of special commodity 
interests and its wide geographical distribu- 
tion will always incline it to democratic proc- 
esses, and safeguard it against the same 
hysteria to which compact groups of people 
are subject. 


Finally, rural life and occupations require 
independent thinking and action, and indi- 
vidual resourcefulness of a high order. The 
faculties that are called into play to meet the 
changing conditions from day to day and year 
to year are those of the capitalist, the mana- 
ger, the laborer, and the consumer all in 
one, and the farmer-ranchman will never tie 
himself up with either of the warring groups 
for its exclusive objectives. Nor can he be 
corralled by any self-styled leader of the 
masses. 

Since individualism is the very core of 
democracy, we must look to the soil and cli- 
mate of individualism to conserve and pro- 
mote democracy, and the most favorable soil 
and climate for democracy is in rural America. 
There we find the strongest undercurrent of 
resistance to special privilege pressures and 
to bureaucratic muddling alike. 

It is not very articulate yet. Rural America 
has contributed disproportionately of its sons 
and daughters to the military exigencies of 
the Nation, and utters no word that might 
cost another life or prolong the war another 
hour. When that job is done, however, and 
its sons are home again, the pure democracy 
of the countryside will rise in its might and 
smite every undemocratic and disloyal cult 
that rears its head, as Samson smote the 
Philistines. 

But its weapon will be the ballot, not the 
jawbone of an ass. 


Keep the Money, the Power, and the 
Responsibility in the States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WESLEY E. DISNEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address delivered 
by me at St. Paul, Minn., on December 14, 
1943: 


I am greatly honored and highly privileged 
to have the opportunity to speak in the great 
State of Minnesota, a State which has pro- 
duced great statesmen both past and pres- 
ent. Iam also grateful that this opportunity 
was afforded by the Minnesota Employers’ 
Association. 

Everywhere in the Nation it is evidenced 
that the desire of the people is to learn more 
of the-principles of Government and of the 
details of our Government's operation. 


FIRST EPOCH 


To me, there are three great epochs in the 
history of our Nation. First, the Revolution 
and the Constitution. The Constitution was 
the most liberal document ever devised by the 
mindofman. Washington, Jefferson, Hamil- 
ton, Madison, and other signers of that great 
document were not only liberal, but they were 
wise—wiser far than the propagandists of to- 
day, who cloak the mantle of liberalism about 
them and hurl names and epithets against all 
who disagree with them. 

To Washington goes the credit for the Con- 
stitution. He was the greatest modern ex- 
ample of unselfishness. He was the richest 
man of his time. . He abode in a castle on the 
banks of the Potomac. Already an old man 
for his time, when the call to arms came, he 
laid aside comfort, home, business, and 
assumed the oo: nder in chiefship of the 
Army. He did not set foot on his own 
threshold for 6 years after taking the oath as 
Commander in Chief under the famous elm at 
Boston. Not until he went south to capture 
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Cornwallis did he have a chance to visit 
Mount Vernon again. 

When the Articles of Confederation failed, 
Washington assembled a group of the busi- 
nessmen of his time at historic Gadsby’s Inn 
in Alexandria. and there the plans for the 
Constitution were laid. He was now a much 
older man, but again he laid aside comfort, 
home, and business and directed the framing 
of the Constitution. Almost against his will 
he accepted the Presidency and in 1797, while 
a very old man, again he answered the call to 
public duty as against personal comfort and 
assumed the commander in chiefship in our 
near-war with France. 

Without him, there could have been no 
successful Revolutionary War, no Constitu- 
tion, and no Republic. 

The Constitution was formulated by real 
liberals, not by professional liberals of the 
modern type. A great age of inventive genius 
overtook the world in the last half century. 
It originated in the United States of America. 
It spread all over the world where men of 
genius existed. Our 130,000,000 people, with 
our industrial. marvel, are winning the war 
for countless millions of oppressed people. 
We are aided by other powerful nations, but 
without the assistance of our industrial 
machine the forces of autocracy, centraliza- 
tion of power paternalism, and personal 
domination would have overwhelmed the 
world. 

Have you ever wondered why this age of 
inventive genius arose in America? Why 
nearly every useful article of peace and war 
is the result of some American mentality? 
The complete answer? Our form of govern- 
ment! Under the Bill of Rights the American 
freeman has freedom of religion, freedom of 
the press, freedom of contract, freedom of 
person, freedom from search and seizures; 
the writ of habeas corpus; the right to 
marry as he please; to go where he please; to 
act as he please, with due respect to his 
neighbor's rights. Generation after genera- 
tion of Americans have had these rights un- 
der our Constitution. Freedom of mentality 
states all freedoms. Beware of any slogan of 
freedoms that includes freedom from re- 
sponsibility! 

Every man’s house has been his castle. 
Can it be any startling wonder that this age 
of inventive genius has flowered here from 
these generations of freemen? No. We 
have been taking it all for granted. These 
rights are not worth while unless the citizen 
and his public men rise up and fight for them 
at all times, both in peace and in war, even 
if he has to criticize and correct the ponder- 
ous machine called government. Home, 
property, comfort, personal rights are but 
ashes and cant unless they are asserted by 
the citizen and his representatives. 

SECOND EPQCH 

The War between the States to me is the 
next great epoch in American history, when 
brother was pitted against brother in inter- 
necine strife. Bloody as this war was, in 
which more than a million out of 19,000,000 
males of American population were killed 
and 2,000,000 maimed by disease and wounds, 
still it was a chivalrous war, not a cruel and 
murderous episode like modern wars. One 
of its chivalrous aspects is illustrated by an 
incident related about Gen. George Pickett,’ 
the gallant young southerner who led 14,000 
Confederates up Cemetery Ridge on July 4, 
1863, at Gettysburg. When the news of his 
son's birth reached the Confederate Army his 
men built bonfires up and down the lines in 
celebration. As soon as Grant heard of it he 
ordered his men to do likewise. So both 
armies celebrated the birth of young George 
Pickett and Grant sent Pickett a wire, “We 
are sending congratulations to you and the 
young mother and to the young recruit.” A 
few days later there came to Pickett's head- 
quarters from the Federal lines a baby’s silver 
service with this inscription: “To George W. 
Pickett, Jr., from some old friends of his 
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father's." Signed U. S. Grant, Rufus Ingalls, 
and George Sucklay—all Union generals. 


THIRD EPOCH 


The adoption of the sixteenth amendment 
in 1913 marks the beginning of that period 
in the history of the United States which 
period may be called a tragic financial era. 
That is the date when the orgy of spending 
of public moneys in the United States began 
and which has continued full blast until the 
present day. 

In 1913 we had a population of 90,000,000. 
In that year our total Federal expenses 
were $700,000,000. Immediately the Federal 
Budget began to rise and in 1916 the Federal 
Government spent one thousand and thirty- 
four millions. There was some talk abort this 
being a billion-dollar country. 

This spending spree has not been political. 
Under Harding the Federal Budget was 
#4,100,000,000;. under Coolidge it rose to 
$4,200,000,000, and in 1940 the Federal Budget, 
including Army and Navy, but exclusive of 
the emergency defense budget, amounted to 
approximately eight billions. Thus in a 
little over a quarter of a century, while our 
population grew from 90,000,000 to 130,- 
000,000, our civil Federal Budget had grown 
from seven hundred millions to $8,000,000,000. 

This spending orgy was not confined to the 
Federal system. The States and municipali- 
ties followed suit so that in 1938 our total 
tax bill in America was $18,300,000,000 of 
which more than $7,000,000,000 was Federal. 
Eighteen billion. and three hundred mil- 
lion dollars is a great or small amount of 
money, depending on what you compare it 
with. Let us compare it with the national 
income for that year. That national in- 
come for 1938 was $64,000,000,000. Quick 
calculation illustrates that the total tax- 
take from the American people for Govern- 
ment so-called, State, Federal, and muni- 
cipal, in 1938 was 29 percent (plus) of all the 
money made by all the people. Only the 
disciples of “we owe the money to ourselves” 
can argue that an economy can stand for the 
long pull, with one-third of the people’s 
money taken for taxes, in times of peace. 

Only about 15 or 20 percent of this money 
went for Government per se, that is, the 
protection of life and property. The re- 
mainder. went for frills and furbelows and 
governmental trinketing. Nearly every hu- 
man activity now operates under the furtive 
eyes of some Federal agent. Millions of gal- 
loping wastrels roam the country with some 
type of Federal commission to tax, to pester, 
to annoy, and to regiment the people. 

The governmental travel bill which you citi- 
zens paid in 1940 was $99,000,000. In 1941 
it rose to $150,000,000. The Federal tele- 
graph and telephone bill was an immensity 
in that period. I haven't the exact figures, 

The Farm Security Administration actually 
lent money to farmers in the last bond drive, 
with which to purchase bonds of the Govern- 
ment. 

In order to aid the First World War effort, 
the Congress suspended the 8-hour law. This 
Government refused to suspend the 40-hour 
week, but tried to persuade labor to work by 
granting overtime pay. Even the Congress 
granted overtime pay to Federal employees. 
The country went hell-bent for overtime with 
the soldiers crying for guns and shells to 
shoot the enemy, in the Nation's greatest 
stress. 

It will interest you to know about what is 
generally known as the franking privilege, 
In 1928 the Congress spent $825,000 franking 
out mail, answering constituents, etc. May- 
be some political mail went out. Not much, 
because with the Federal Frankenstein 80 
large the most politically minded Congress- 
man has very little time to devote to political 
mail, except upon occasions. In that same 
year, 1928, the departments spent six mil- 
lions. In 1940 the Congress was more penu- 
rious and spent $737,000, but the depart- 
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ments continued their mad orgy and spent 
thirty-nine millions of your money in frank- 
ing out mail to ingratiate themselves to the 
people. In 1942 the cost was $71,900,000. 
There are 113 publication departments in 
Washington. What the cost of the material 
franked out is, I don't know, It will run into 
many more millions. 

Our individual tax rates run as high as 90 
percent. The new tax bill fixes the normal 
rate, the lowest rate, at 10 percent. It has 
been at 6 percent for several years. The 
normal rate on corporation is 40 percent, and 
the excess-profits tax between 80 and 95 per- 
cent. 

Now let me startle you with a little-known 
bit of American history. Chief Justice 
Hughes, when Governor of New York, cau- 
tioned against ratification of the sixteenth 
amendment because, as he said, the Federal 
tax rate might get as high as 10 percent. 

We entered World War No. 1 with a public 
debt of $1,282,000,000. We emerged from that 
war with a debt of twenty-six and one-half 
billions. We entered World War No. 2 
with a public debt of $65,000,000,000. Con- 
gress has appropriated three hundred and 
forty-five billions since July 1, 1940, of which 
two hundred and eighty-five billions have 
been obligated. This vast expenditure for 
World War No, 2 has been justified beyond 
measure, although the waste has been ter- 
rific. The War Department followed the 
example of the President and the Congress 
and threw economy to the winds. Last week 
it reported that it has thirteen billions too 
much money. It is variously estimated that 
the armed forces have from six to nineteen 
billions in unneeded surplus property. 

But to return to the civil aspects of the 
Federal Government, Chief Justice Marshall 
said that the “power to tax is the power to 
destroy.” We can go further, and say: “Give 
me the power to tax and I will take the poper 
to govern,” 

Money is temporal power. This growth of 
the Federal system from seven hundred mil- 
lions in 1913 to eight billions in 1940 has 
created a fearful Frankenstein—the executive 
department. The framers of the Constitu- 
tion organized three coordinate and inde- 
pendent branches of the Government—exec- 
utive, legislative, and judicial. The Execu- 
tive has no power in domestic affairs, except 
such as are given him by the Congress. He is 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
yes—but under the Constitution only of the 
movements of the armed forces. He cannot 
build a navy, raise an army, pay an army, 
or supply an army. The representatives of 
the people do that. Under the Constitution 
the President may not even call out the Na- 
tional Guard without the consent of the 
Congress, The President is not Commander 
in Chief of the people but only of the Army 
and Navy. 

Money, tax money, money out of your 
pockets has created the Federal Franken- 
stein—the executive department—which has 
towered to such great strength and temporal 
power that the judicial and the legislative 
branches have gradually lost power and pres- 
tige and are becoming comparatively insig- 
nificant from the pressure that the executive 
department can, and does, exert. 

Democracy does not exist at Washington. 
It has no place in those marble halls. It does 
exist down in the school boards, the justice 
of peace courts, in the courthouses, in the 
legislatures of the States. It cannot be 
transferred to Washington. If it could be 
so transferred, it would cease to exist. Here 
among the people—in the breasts of the peo- 
ple—rests democracy itself. Democracy is 
dependent on the ability of the average man 
to reflect sound judgment, and of his repre- 
sentatives to activate that judgment into 
legislation. 

Recently a great statesman, Harron W. 
SUMNERS, of Texas, in a widely read article, 
said, we must “take the power back to the 
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States.“ How? He suggests no remedy. This 
power has left the States most rapidly since 
the adoption of the sixteenth amendment. 

My thesis is: Take the money, the power, 
and the responsibility back to the States 
where it belongs and where democracy exists. 
After all, the money comes from the people 
of the States, and is transferred back to them 
via Washington through a vast and expensive 
system of bureaucracy. 

This is no diatribe in favor of States’ 
rights. This is a plea for State responsibil- 
ity. If the States assume their responsibility, 
then they maintain their rights and sov- 
ereignty. 

Recently, we have seen interviews by Gov- 
ernors that their State budgets are being 
balanced. The Governor of my own State 
points with pride to the fact that the State 
debt is being reduced. Why not? Oklahoma 
has received millions from the Federal 
Treasury—probably half a billion in the last 
10 or 12 years. Millions of that money was 
Oklahoma money, which if the States had 
been assuming their responsibility, could 
have been used at home. 


EFFECT OF EXCESS SPENDING 


I repeat, money is temporal power. So let 
me take you with me and investigate the 
effect of this revelry of spending, first on 
the executive department itself; second, on 
the Congress; and third, on the States, 

Normally, we have about a million Fed- 
eral employees. Now we have about 3,060,- 
000. I have heard it stated that Ohio has 
25,000 State and municipal employees, and 
that there are 90,000 Federal employees op- 
erating within that State. A more striking 
example is Pennsylvania. In my own State 
of Oklahoma, the number of Federal agents, 
operators, and employees is vastly in excess 
of State and municipal employees. 

See how this Federal Frankenstein has 
mushroomed and developed. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture started with a $3,000 
appropriation for statistical purposes. Be- 
ginning with 1937, its annual appropriations 
were more than a billion and a half annually, 
The Labor Department started witn an ap- 
propriation of $25,000 for statistical purposes. 
Its 1940 appropriation was nearly twenty-six 
millions. In fact, we now have three Labor 
Departments, the Labor Department itself— 
which has hardly been mentioned in 
months—and the National Labor Relations 
Board, which I presume is still operating; and 
the War Labor Board, which has been recently 
given orders by the administration's overlord, 
John L. Lewis. The Children’s Bureau started 
about 25 years ago with an appropriation of 
$25,000. Last summer, Miss Lenroot, its head, 
advised Congress that the department posi- 
tively must have twenty-five millions for the 
next fiscal year. The N. Y. A. took seven 
hundred and seventy-four millions of 
money out of your pockets. It was a bat- 
tle to dispose of it, because it claimed to 
be a component element in the war effort. 
When we did abandon it we found that it 
had $55,000,000 in real and personal property. 
A dairy farm in Atlanta and a steam laundry 
at Birmingham. The C. C. C. was agreed 
by all to be a good thing, but when we 
check up we find that it cost $2,700,000,000 
of your money. 

It is now proposed to go to the aid of 
education in the common schools, if you 
please, down where democracy actually ex- 
ists, and furnish Federal funds for that pur- 
pose. What are the necessary consequences? 
The curriculum, the salaries, all regulated by 
Washington. A horde of auditors, checkers, 
recheckers, and double-checkers would vie 
with each other to make life miserable for 
the school people and the school systems of 
the States. Only three hundred millions is 
asked for now for that purpose, but can you 
imagine the appropriation for the second year 
being less than a billion? 
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At the outset of the war, certain interests 
conceived the idea that we must spend three 
hundred miilions for the compensation of 
labor, while factories like the automobile 
plants were being converted to the war effort. 
All the forces of the administration were put 
behind it. Notwithstanding the fact that it 
was proved that every State had sufficient 
funds already for every purpose, this drive 
went on. Even the most abject slave of the 
administration in Congress admitted that it 
was unnecessary, and the whole sordid deal 
was defeated. 

The Byrd economy committee reports that 
the Federal Government now owns one-fifth 
of the land of the country—383,600,000 acres; 
now, what is more startling, no central agency 
keeps track of how much land the Govern- 
ment owns, where it is, or how much it Costs, 

An Executive order prevents the Army and 
Navy from giving testimony before a House 
investigating committee looking into the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. 

That $25,000 income limit: The present tax 
rates prevent any American citizen, no mat- 
ter how high his salary, receiving more than 
$23,618.14 a year. 

One of my constituents wrote that his was 
just a little “one-horse institution,” but he 
bara me to see the catalog of his taxa- 

n: 

1. Taxes to which we are subject: 

Federal capital-stock tax, Federal excess- 
profits tax based on declared valuation, Fed- 
eral excise tax, Federal income tax, Federal 
excess-profits tax based on income, Federal 
income tax of individual owners, Federal in- 
come surtax of individual owners, Federal 
documentary tax, Federal old-age-benefit tax 
(social security—part paid by employer), Fed- 
eral gasoline tax, Federal use stamp tax for 
trucks, Federal telephone and telegraph tax, 
Federal tax on travel tickets, Federal tax on 
purchase of trucks, State license tax, State 
‘unemployment and compensation (social se- 
curity), State corporation income tax, State 
individual income tex of owners, State sales 
tax on purchases not for resale, State use tax, 
State gasoline tax, State motor-vehicle excise 
tax, State truck-title fee, State auto license, 
State auto drivers’ license, ad valorem tax, 
intangible tax, 

2. Taxes which we are required to collect 
5 to the Federal Government or the 


Victory tax, withholding tax, Federal ex- 
cise tax, Federal old-age benefit (social se- 
5 paid by employees), State sales 


The above is an approximate list of taxes 
under which a retail merchant operates. 

Task any thoughtful, forward-looking man, 
who isn’t carrying a torch, or beating his 
breast, How long can the Nation’s economy 
stand this tyranny of taxation? No student 
of mathematics can justify it. 

Are you taxpayers aware that the so-called 
Government corporations have capital assets 
of $35,000,000,000 either of your money or on 
your credit, and that they are issuing bonds 
without specific authorization by Congress, 
only general authorization being awarded 
them? 

These bureaus have grown like the Rose 
of Sharon. They have become all-powerful. 
They are arrogant and bulldozing. They go 
on the so-called liberal theory that the citi- 
zen is not fit to look after his own affairs, 
Take his money away from the bureaucrat, 
and he is sunk without trace. 

These bureaus have bscome arrogantly 
powerful, A lawyer for the Securities and 
Exchange Commission said before a com- 
mittee of Congress, “We do make the law. 
it.” This is carrying the doctrine of “gov- 
ernment by directive” to its logical, modern 
This order supersedes any laws opposed to 
limit. - i 

Referring to the growth of bureaucracy in 
his own country, the Lord Chief Justice of 
England in a book, the New Despotism, in 
which he pointed out the subversion of 


Anglo-Saxon ideals of justice by the power 
of bureaucracy, referred to the bureau- 
crat of his country as follows: 

“This course will prove tolerably simple 
if he (1) fill up the gaps with his own rules, 
orders, and regulations; (2) get legislation 
passed in skeleton form; (3) make it difficult 
or impossible for parliament to check the 
said rules, orders, and regulations; (4) secure 
for them the force of statute; (5) arrange 
that the fact of his decision shall be conclu- 
sive proof of its legality; (6) take power to 
modify the provisions of statutes; and (7) 
prevent and avoid any sort of appeal to a 
court of law.“ 3 

This runs exactly true to form in the 
American system of bureaucracy, 

A witty allusion to the subject matter is 
found in Federal Octopus by Sterling E. Ed- 
munds, when he says: 

“By analogy, the bureau is, in the realm of 
government, what protozoa are in the realm 
of zoology. Originating as a single cell they 
immediately begin to reproduce by fission, 
a self-division of the body into two or more 
complete cells. The protozoa abound in 
stagnant waters, as the bureau can flourish 
only in the stagnation of public spirit. Pro- 
tozoa are parasites and the cause of certain 
diseases, as bureaus are parasitic and destruc- 
tive of the vigor and health of the body 
politic. Again protozoa are the simplest and 
lowest form of animal life, as bureau-govern- 
ment is one of the earliest and crudest forms 
of arbitrary rule. Protozoa are apparently 
content to remain protozoa, but there the 
analogy ends; the bureau is ever striving 
onward and upward, and not only subdivides 
itself indefinitely, but each subdivision, in 
turn seeks to elevate itself ultimately into 
a mighty department.” 


EFFECT ON CONGRESS 
What has been the effect on Congress of 


this extravagant spending (by the Congress 


itself)? The Congress has become a group of 
glorified errand boys—not too glorified. It 
spends all of its time in Washington. It has 
to. Its duties relate to this $8,000,000,000 
Frankenstein and the activities of the execu- 
tive department. There is not a thorough 
student of government on Capitol Hill. 
There simply can't be. The time of the Rep- 
resentatives and Senators is entirely taken up 
with dancing attendance on the executive de- 
partment. Congress has become quasi ex- 
ecutive—a type of merger with the executive 
department. Congress spent 1,261 out of 1,281 
Gays prior to its last recess in session and in 
Washington, still running errands on the ex- 
ecutive department. It has no opportunity 
to be in touch with its constituency back 
where democracy really exists. No one who 
believes in the American system will contend 
that this is a healthy governmental situation. 

As I conceive it, the duty of Congress is to 
make the laws, pass the tax bills, make the 
appropriations, investigate the Government 
departments. Then to go back to the people 
and leave the responsibility on the executive 
department for the operation of the Govern- 
ment. Not so under the present conditions. 
The executive department is so large that 
Congress is compelled to be at the seat of the 
Government to look after the affairs of the 
people who are under the domination and the 
will of the wonderland of bureaucracy of the 
executive department. 


EFFECT UPON THE STATES 


The effect upon the States has been a 
steady, consistent loss of sovereignty. The 
States are furnishing the Federal system their 
money and the Federal Frankenstein returns 
it through the bureaucrats to the same States, 
with the attendant nuisances, annoyances, 
and provocations. The States are bribed by 
Washington with their own money under 
this system into activities never dreamed of 
by the founding fathers. The power is where 
the money is. If the States will not accept 
the responsibility, if they abjectly furnish 
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Washington the money, if the States will not 
govern, the Federal Government will. 

There is a school of thought in Washington 
which advocates the gradual abolition of the 
States and the substitution therefor of eco- 
nomic zones. If the centralization of all 
power in the Federal Government, if the 
individual citizen is to be compelled to op- 
erate his every activity under the watchful 
eye of some Federal agent, if that is 
liberalism, then the scheme and plan is per- 
fect. But in Europe a complete centraliza- 
tion of power in the central government is 
not known as liberalism. A reactionary has 
been said to be the man who is a disciple of 
complete centralization of power at Wash- 
ington. 

The liberals of the days of the formation 
of the Constitution felt that the diffusion 
of power among the States and the creation 
of three coordinate but independent divi- 
sions of the Federal Government was lib- 
eralism. Not a nation in history but has 
floundered and failed on this rock of cen- 
tralized authority. 


THE REMEDY 


Is there a remedy? Senator Typincs, of 
Maryland, and I have introduced resolutions 
in the Congress for the submission to the 
States of a constitutional amendment pro- 
viding in substance that the Congress may 
not appropriate more money than the esti- 
mated revenues, except upon a three-fifths 
vote of both Houses with a vote of yeas and 
nays. Everybody on record. This would take 
care of peacetime situations as well as war 
emergencies. No individual or organization, 
except the most foolhardy, operates on any 
other system than that of spending no more 
than he has. In recent years, the question 
in Washington has not been “How much 
have we got?” but “How much can we bor- 
row?” 

Another remedy has been suggested. Fif- 
teen States have passed resolutions demand- 
ing that Congress call a constitutional con- 
vention for the purpose of amending the 
sixteenth amendment to provide that except 
in an emergency no tax rate should be more 
than 25 percent. If the States compel the 
submission of this amendment, some relief 
from inordinate taxes is in sight. 

Up to the Civil War, the Ways and Means 
Committee levied the taxes and made the 
appropriations. Thereafter it was divided, 
and the Ways and Means Committee was left 
the taxing power, and the Appropriations 
Committee given the spending power. Be- 
lieve it or not (and you may think it ridicu- 
lous), no committee of Congress is charged 
with the specific duty of determining the 
over-all Budget and the over-all revenue. I 
have proposed a Budget committee composed 
of members of the House Ways and Means 
Committee and House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, the Senate Finance and Senate Ap- 
propriations Committees, to determine the 
over-all Budget and the over-all’ revenues. 
This committee would report to each House 
the fiscal situation of the Government and 
fix a ceiling for appropriations. When its re- 
port is adopted by both Houses, no appro- 
priation or aggregate appropriation bills 
could pass, except by a two-thirds vote. Any 
individual Member could raise the question 
on a point of order. 

The effect of these proposals would be to 
pull down this Federal frankenstein. It 
cannot operate without money. Its sumptu- 
ary paternalism wouid be past history if these 
three mreasures were adopted. We will cru- 
sade for these measures, and we believe that 
an aroused public opinion will demand that 
they be inaugurated. By this process we 
will take the money, the power, and the re- 
sponsibility back to the States. 

We cannot spend our way out of difficulty. 
We must produce our way out, if democracy 
is to survive. Democracy itself is in most 
serious danger from the centralization of all 
power, of all activities, yes, of overlordship 
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of all personal and property rights at Wash- 
ington. This centralization gives the minor- 
ity groups the most intense pressure power, 
I have heard men say that “we don’t want 
this authority lodged in 48 separate States. 
We want it at Washington where we can 
get at it.” In other words, where we can 
put pressure on Congress and on the execu- 
tive department in one spot. 

Inordinate taxation destroys incentive of 
the individual and the corporation. Why go 
into business if the fruit of your labor, your 
sweat, your toil goes to taxation? With- 
out incentive there can be no self-reliant, 
self-supporting, self-sustaining individual. 
We cannot support the philosophy that 130,- 
000,000 Americans can maintain the rest of 
the world in idleness. The goal is a nation 
of self-reliant, self-supporting, self-sustain- 
ing individuals, of self-reliant, self-support- 
ing, self-sustaining States. 


George Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MAURICE J. SULLIVAN 


r OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr: SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following eulogy 
delivered by me at Washington's Tomb, 
Mount Vernon, Va., February 22, 1944, 
as the Irish War Veterans placed a 
wreath on the tomb: 


Two hundred and twelve years ago at Wake- 
poa Va., 50 miles below this spot on the 

otomac, there was born a man whose char- 
acter, deeds, and principles have more greatly 
impressed themselyes on his own times and 
our subsequent history than any other man 
in history. George Washington, born Feb- 
ruary 22, 1732, lived on this spot from the 
time he was 3 years old and he died here De- 
cember 14, 1799, at the age of 67. Soldier and 
statesman, he in large measure won the na- 
tional independence and existence of the 
American Colonies by force of arms and then 
with equal devotion laid the foundations of 
principle that have kept and preserved us a 
nation. 

Three times during his life—at 23 when he 
served under General Braddock to preserve 
the western boundaries of America, at 43 
when he put on his general’s uniform which 
he wore from 1775 to 1783 in the war of 
America’s independence, and at 66 when 
again commissioned for the threatened war 
with France in 1798—George Washington 
placed his life and his sword at the command 
of the people of his native land. 

Three times during his life—at 55 when he 
presided over the Constitutional Convention 
in 1787 at Philadelphia, at 57 when he became 
the first President of the United States April 
30, 1789, and at 61 when he began his second 
term in 1793—he put aside all concern for 
his private fortunes and comfort to stand at 
the head of his people and country in times 
of peace. It is impossible to exaggerate the 
influence had on the people and institutions 
of his own time and nothing was more true 
than the tribute of John Marshall on his 
death that he was “First in war, first in peace, 
and first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 

During his life it is estimated Washington 
wrote between 8,000 and 10,000 letters—all 
hand written. Most of these have been col- 
lected in work of 24 volumes. All through the 
Revolution, to the Continental Congress, and 
for the years when a substitute for the Arti- 
cles of Federation was desired—Washington's 


pen was as mighty and industrious as his 
sword, Literally hundreds of letters went 
from him urging the calling of the Constitu- 
tional Convention and when it was called his 
election as Chairman insured a harmonious 
and successful outcome. It was largely 
through Washington's influence as a delegate 
from Virginia that the Old Dominion ratified 
the Constitution in spite of strong dissent 
from Patrick Henry and others. 

In the Presidential office, Washington 
scrupulously preserved the division of pow- 
ers among the executive, legislative, and 
judicial branches. He, with his Secretaries 
of State, conducted the foreign relations 
without interference from Congress but 
presented the finished work with full infor- 
mation whenever the concurrence of the 
Senate was required. He knew that to burden 
the members of the legislative branch with 
executive duties would be contrary to the 
Constitution and in addition would work 
confusion because of the large numbers of 
coworkers who would be enlisted. Such a 
plan at present would add more than 500 
extra delegates and negotiators to such con- 
ferences as were had at Casablanca, Cairo, 
and Tehran and the added members would 
be without legal standing. 

The spirit of Washington is not dead. It 
is the spirit of independence, of sacrifice, of 
discipline and order. We see it on our fight- 
ing fronts, in our State papers, and in the 
hearts of our citizens and from Washing- 
ton we learn and remember that for each 
of us there is a part to play in each chang- 
ing drama of democracy. 

The Americanism of Washington places 
unbounded confidence in the people and 
trusts them and them alone with govern- 
ment and we elect men to serve, not rule us. 
The citizen is made the sovereign; we have 
now about 30,000,000 kings and a large num- 
ber of queens sitting upon the American 
throne and the responsibilities of govern- 
ment rest heavily upon their royal shoulders. 

The conditions now confronting the citi- 
zenry of this Nation require that the tradi- 
tions of Washington and Jefferson be fulfilled 
and that every citizen render allegiance to 
government, for when rulers abandon the 
scepter, fools hold court, and when a citi- 
zen of this Nation neglects his duty to the 
Government he abdicates a throne, sur- 
renders his rights to the blessings of citizen- 
ship, mocks the patriots who followed Wash- 
ington to victory, and tramples upon the 
Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 


Appeasement and a Scrap of Paper 
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oF 


HON. RANULF COMPTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. COMPTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an address, Appeasement and 
a Scrap of Paper, given by me before 
2,500 pupils and teachers of 518 Jewish 
religious schools at the second annual 
community assembly at Hunter College, 
New York, on February 22, Washington’s 
Birthday. 

The information and data included in 
the speech are of interest to the Mem- 
bers of Congress at the present time in 
connection with H. R. 418 and H. R. 419 
introduced by me and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. WRGHT]. 
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The address follows: 


I was happy to cancel a speaking engage- 
ment in Connecticut, my own State, to come 
here and speak to you in furtherance of a 
cause that transcends all State and national 
borders. I was particularly pleased when I 
learned that you were an educational group 
of young people interested not only in the 
problems of the Jews, but in the glorious 
history and greatness of the United States 
and its founding father whose birthday we 
commemorate today. And what a magnifi- 
cent memorial you mean to share in building 
to George Washington, What could be more 
lasting and more impressive to the eyes of 
man than the grandeur of a forest? A living 
memorial—growing in strength and beauty 
every day and giving pleasure and inspiration 
to all who view it. The “George Washington 
Forest —my imagination rushes across the 
seas to that hill near Nazareth swept by soft 
winds and with 10,000 majestic trees swaying 
and whispering that “America shares in 
this“ —a perpetual living, moving, growing 
memorial worthy of the man we honor and 
whose birthday we commemorate today. 

This country was blessed from the begin- 
ning with many great and courageous men 
to whom injustices had become insufferable 
and who acted with courage to correct abuses 
that threatened the progress and the growth 
of America. We need more men with that 
kind of courage today—men like George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln, and the 
hundreds of others who place honor and 
country above fear of consequences and above 
personal ambition—men who speak and fight 
for what is right, not what is merely expe- 
dient. 

The authors and signers of the Declaration 
of Independence recognized 168 years ago 
that experience had then shown, and I quote, 
“that mankind are more disposed to suffer, 
while evils are sufferable, than to right them- 
selves by abolishing forms to which they 
are accustomed,” 

And so down the years we, the people of 
America, have often been disposed to: suffer 
and accept what can be endured. A peace- 
ful people, we have been slow to take up the 
battles of those in far-off lands of whose 
problems we only hear or read, and whose 
suffering is beyond the bounds of ordinary 
experience. We in the United States have 
been prone to follow the easy way; to give 
generously of our material wealth to alleviate 
the suffering of others; but to avoid what 
we consider entanglements or interfer- 
ence with the causes for the suffering. We 
have been profligate and sympathetic with 
our material wealth, but miserly with effort 
and positive action to rescue the oppressed 
of the world. 

Although coauthor of the so-called Pales- 
tine resolution, I am novice in the defense 
of the right of the Jew to immigrate freely 
and to establish a national home in Palestine, 
Therefore I do not come here to lecture you 
upon a subject on which, undoubtedly, most 
of you could instruct me. But the British 
white paper promulgated by the Chamber- 
lain government in 1939 so boldly breaks the 
pledge made 25 years ago—so unjustly can- 
cels the marvelous work of love and devotion 
achieved in Palestine—and withal closes the 
haven of Palestine to the suffering millions 
in Europe—that my interest and sympathy 
were aroused—my emotions and compassion 
stirred and late though it be, I am enlisted 
finally in the fight to reopen the doors of 
Palestine. Since I came easily and readily 
to the cause when I listened to the truth, it 
is our duty to enlist other right-thinking 
people who will surely come as easily as I. 
Our mission is to spread the appealing story 
and thus create a vast sea of public opinion 
here in the United States which will pound 
its weight against those who are responsible 
for the abandonment of a solemn pledge to 
the Jews and to the people of the United. 
States, 
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My strength to carry through the effort 
I am making with my colleague Mr. WRIGHT, 
of Pennsylvania, lies not in my knowledge of 
the details of the problems, but in the knowl- 
edge that I am right and in my determina- 
tion to do all within my power to see that 
the Government of the United States lives 
up to the good faith it pledged more than 
20 years ago in a signed covenant. And let 
there be no mistake on that score, we and 
other nations have pledged our good faith 
to the Jews of the world. 

Briefly, the governing facts of the situation 
up to today are these: The historical record 
shows the rise and fall of the Palestine prob- 
lem. In 1917 the Balfour Declaration raised 
Jewish hopes in all parts of the world. It 
was thought that at long last there was the 
Jewish Magna Carta. But as early as 1921 
Trans-Jordan was cut off; in 1922 the Con- 
gress of the United States recognized and 
approved the mandate for Palestine only. 
Also, in 1922 free immigration became immi- 
gration on the basis of economic absorptive 
capacity, and quite properly; in 1933 land 
sales were restricted; in 1937 partition was 
accepted by the British Government; in 1938 
partition was rejected by the British Gov- 
ernment; and in 1939 we witnessed the 
funeral of the mandate. It was then the 
Chamberlain government promulgated the 
white paper which restricted Jewish immi- 
gration into Palestine to approximately 
75,000 immigrants for a 5-year period. At 
the end of the 5-year period (March 31, 
1944) no further Jewish immigration would 
be permitted unless the Arabs of Palestine 
acquiesced in it. That white paper violated 
the mandatory entrusted to Great Britain 
by the League of Nations with the formal 
consent of the United States, and which was 
freely approved by us in 1925 with the stipu- 
lation, and I quote: “Nothing contained in 
the present convention shall be affected by 
any modification which may be made in the 
terms of the mandate, as recited above, un- 
less such modification shall have been as- 
sented to by the United States.” 

Since 1939 we have neither assented nor 
protested, but up to now we have stood 
silently by as a party to injustice—hesitat- 
ing to assume our obligation or lacking the 
courage to assert our signatory right to inter- 
fere in an international problem in which 
Britain is only a trustee. 

Now we come to the March 31 deadline— 
a few weeks away—and without any positive 
action having been taken by the Government 
of the United States, which through the 
President and Congress pledged its good 
faith to every article and clause of the man- 
datory. At this late hour I and one of my 
colleagues, Mr. WRIGHT, of Pennsylvania, 
have demanded action by introducing iden- 
tical congressional resolutions which call 
upon our Government to use its good offices 
to bring about abrogation of the British 
white paper to the end that the doors of 
Palestine shall be opened for free entry of 
Jews with full opportunity for colonization, 
so that the Jewish people may ultimately re- 
constitute Palestine as a free and democratic 
Jewish commonwealth. 

To that end public and executive hearings 
on our resolutions are now being held by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House 
of Representatives. 

It is almost a foregone conclusion that if 
this Foreign Affairs Committee recommends 
favorable action on the resolutions the 
House of Representatives will accept that 
recommendation and pass the resolutions. 
Public opinion is rising in favor of congres- 
sional action. The majority and minority 
party leaders in the House and leading figures 
of both political parties in the Senate have 
endorsed our action. If the committee 
withholds a favorable recommendation, or 
otherwise fails to report cut promptly these 
resolutions, we must look beyond Congress 
for the pressure and the cause. Lack of 
prompt and favorable action on the resolu- 


tions can only mean that influences in the 
Government over and beyond Congress have 
intervened. But Congress is ready and we 
hope the Executive and State Departments 
are ready. We only await their leadership 
and declarations publicly proclaimed. 

Critics of the present United States Gov- 
ernment contend that this country has no 
real foreign policy. I do not intend to de- 
bate that conclusion or to confuse a problem 
that is neither partisan nor political. All I 
ask is simple justice. I must call attention, 
however, to two assumptions which cannot 
be avoided in any study of the attitude of 
our Government in tacitly accepting by lack 
of action the British white paper of 1939. 

The white paper was part of the policy of 
appeasement adopted by the Chamberlain 
government in 1939. Acceptance by this 
Government of that policy concedes it a 
just and wise one. But we in America are 
done with appeasement. The American 
people gave up that policy with Pearl Harbor. 
Continued acceptance of this white paper 
places the Government of this country in an 
unenviable position—the position of a gov- 
ernment which looks upon a treaty signed 
and sealed as a mere scrap of paper. Even 
though we have no set foreign policy of our 
own, must we accept the appeasement poli- 
cies of the Chamberlain government or bor- 
row the scrap-of-paper attitude of the old 
Kaiser Wilhelm regime of Germany? Aren’t 
we sending thousands of Jewish and Christian 
boys to march and die side by side on foreign 
battlefields to uphold justice and the right 
of freemen to live unmolested in the lands 
of their birth or their choice? Aren't we 
fighting all over the world to show our good 
faith to the oppressed peoples of the world? 

Where are the tenets of the “four free- 
doms” and the hopes of the Atlantic Charter 
to which our President and the British Prime 
Minister subscribe so heartily? They and 
we must not be charged with hypocrisy in 
this unjust and inhuman exclusion of the 
Jews from their homeland. 

There has been and is a great deal of mis- 
understanding about our responsibilities for 
Palestine not only in the minds of the public 
but in the minds of individual Members of 
Congress and in the minds of persons high in 
the Government. These people constantly 
ask, “What business have we to interfere with 
the British Government in its handling of 
the Palestine problem?” 

Let me answer that here and now. It 
is our business because we made it our 
business when the Congress of the United 
States and the President of the United 
States ratified and signed the convention 
between the two Governments setting 
forth the following three highly important 
facts, and I quote the exact language of 
the mandate over Palestine and the conven- 
tion between our Government and Great 
Britain: 

“1, The mandatory [that is, Great Britain 
of course] shall be responsible for placing the 
country under such political, administrative, 
and economic conditions as will secure the 
establishment of the Jewish national home 
as laid down in the preamble and the develop- 
ment of self-governing institutions, and also 
for safeguarding the civil and religious rights 
of all the inhabitants of Palestine, irrespec- 
tive of race or religion, 

“2. The administration of Palestine, while 
insuring that the rights and position of other 
sections of the population are not prejudiced, 
shall facilitate Jewish immigration under 
suitable conditions and shall encourage, in 
cooperation with the Jewish agency referred 
to in article 4, close settlement by Jews on 
the lard, including state lands and waste- 
lands not acquired for public purposes.” 

And mark you— 

“3. Nothing contained in the present con- 
vention shall be affected by any modification 
which may be made in the terms of the man- 
date as recited above unless such modifica- 
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tion shall have been assented to by the 
United States.” 

These are exact quotations from the man- 
date and the convention. 

I repeat, we have not assented to the modi- 
fication embodied in the British white paper, 

But neither, I repeat, have we protested 
against its injustice. 

In 1925, over the signature of President 
Calvin Coolidge, we pledged, and I quote 
again, “that every article and clause thereof 
may be observed and fulfilled with good faith 
by the United States and the citizens 
thereof.” 

I ask now that our Government back up 
its pledge of good faith with direct action. 
Our resolutions call upon our Government to 
take such action. As hearings on our reso- 
lutions progressed before the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, I began to hear expressed 
from some quarters a fear that passage of the 
resolutions by Congress will be a signal for 
an uprising of the Arabs in Palestine. That 
is old stuff. Vacillation and appeasement 
have heretofore only brought us disrespect 
and disappointment and the violence we 
sought to avoid. 

It is better to face the threat than to bow 
in an attitude of continued hopeless ap- 
peasement, because a few disloyal, and per- 
haps well-paid, Arabs prefer injustice to 
justice and who still cling to the ideologies 
of Hitler. A firm hand now for justice can 
only bring healthy respect for law and order. 
Prompt action can be taken to wipe out the 
remaining Axis influence which might incite 
a few terrorists and saboteurs to riot. We 
must not halt progress in Palestine. 

If we must have a scrap of paper, let’s scrap 
the British white paper and not the inspiring 
and fruitful covenant signed by a President 
of the United States. 


Our Common Goal 
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HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following address 
by Earl G. Harrison, Commissioner of 
Immigration and Naturalization, United 
States Department of Justice, delivered 
at dinner of Refugee Relief Trustees, 
Inc., Town Hall Club, New York City, 
February 18, 1944: 

A few weeks ago a leading attorney in one 
of our large cities was addressing a group of 
foreign-born petitioners who were about to 
be sworn in as American citizens. The 
speaker opened his address by saying that he 
was going to read several lines from the pre- 
amble to the Constitution. As soon as he 
started almost the entire group of peti- 
tioners—more than 200 strong—recited in 
unison and from memory the lines he was 
reading. Incidentally, the man who re- 
ported the incident to me commented that 
the speaker was about the only one in that 
room who had to read that part of the 
preamble. 

Among these newly naturalized Americans 
were a number of persons who were prob- 
ably refugees. We in the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service make no distinction 
in our records between so-called refugees and 
other immigrants—that is why I say “prob- 
ably.” But these persons had been here only 
a few years and had come from such coun- 
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tries as Germany and Austria, so it is quite 
likely that they would have been considered 
“refugees.” They, too, knew the preamble 
by heart. It was more than a series of sen- 
tences and words for them. Their experi- 
ences, if we are to judge them by the com- 
mon experiences of many refugees who have 
told their stories, had given the words of 
the preamble profound significance. Like so 
many refugees, they had learned the mean- 
ing of freedom by the direct and painful ex- 
perience of having been deprived of it; of 
having seen freedom and human decency 
replaced with tyranny and race prejudices. 

Our refugees, perhaps more than any of us, 
have a great understanding of what Ameri- 
can citizenship can mean. They know, with 
an emotion that thé rest of us have not ex- 
perienced as deeply, what the war is all about. 
Even before we entered the war they had 
done a great deal to warn us of the dangers 
of nazi-ism and fascism and to bring home 
to us by their first-hand accounts the hor- 
rors of the slavery that those systems impose 
on human beings. 

But who are our refugees? Notwithstand- 
ing Mr. Noah Webster's rather clear-cut defi- 
nition, the word “refugee” seems to have be- 
come almost as controversial as the word 
“propaganda.” It appears to have a variety 
of meanings for a variety of groups. Holly- 
wood and the Broadway theater have one 
conception of the refugee, based largely on 
physical characteristics. Some of our Gov- 
ernment agencies have another. The organ- 
izations represented here tonight have their 
own and, finally, the refugee, may have his 
own definition, which is probably the most 
valid of all. 

The question is more than one of defini- 
tion; for in essence our entire Nation can 
be said to consist of refugees and their 
descendants. The idea of flight seems to be 
implicit in most of the current definitions. 
But it can easily, be argued that the immi- 
grants who poured into the United States 
early this century were refugees since they 
were in flight from economic or political 
‘conditions they did not like. The question 
then rises, When does a refugee cease to be 
a refugee? Should we not assume that an 
immigrant who has established his base here 
and intends to become a permanent mem- 
ber of our American society is no longer a 
refugee? I was interested to note that a 
magazine recently described as a refugee 
a famous anti-Fascist who came to this coun- 
try nearly 20 years ago and has long since 
become an American citizen. Are we to 
assume that he will never cease being a 
refugee as long as he remains anti-Pascist? 

These questions are important only in- 
sofar as they might affect our Nation’s policy 
on the admission of refugees into this coun- 
try. + There are those who would have us 
believe that we have admitted a tremendous 
number of refugees in the past 10 years, 
while there are those who argue that we 
should have admitted a great many more. 
Since the immigration laws make no dis- 
tinction between refugees and other immi- 
grants, we have no exact statistical informa- 
tion on the subject available. Those who 
come here for permanent residence have the 
right to become a regular part of our society; 
there seems to be no point to label them as 
“refugees” or to continue to think of them 
as a group separate from the rest of our 
population. When they first arrive, they 
may need the kind of help and advice that 
some of our social agencies can provide— 
but that is true of any immigrant who finds 
himself in a new environment and wishes to 
become adjusted as soon as possible. 

As many of you know, there was a great 
deal of misunderstanding recently as a re- 
sult of testimony presented before a Con- 
gressional .ommittee which was considering 
the number of refugees who had been ad- 
mitted into the United States from European 
countries which are now occupied or domi- 


nated by the Axis. Although the misunder- 
standing has been somewhat dissipated by 
subsequent explanation and correction, it 
has served to reopen the question of how 
many persons, who might properly be called 
refugees, have been admitted in the last 10 
years. 

You all know, I'm sure, that the State De- 
partment is the agency that concerns itself 
with the records of visas it has authorized 
and issued. But records of persons who are 
actually admitted into the country are kept 
by the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice. We are therefore in a position to state 
exactly how many persons from countries 
which are now Axis occupied or dominated 
came here during the last decade, 

The statistics, which are quite revealing, 
should quiet the fears of some alarmists who 
have the impression that we haye admitted 
large numbers of refugees. First of all, let 
me explain that persons admitted into this 
country fall into one of two categories of the 
immigration laws: ose who have been ad- 
mitted for pcrmanent stay are known as im- 
migrant aliens; those who have come here 
for temporary stay only are classified as 
non-immigrant aliens. The latter category 
inciudes tourists, students, treaty merchant- 
men, and persons in transit. In the period 
between July 1, 1933, and June 30, 1943, we 
admitted for temporary stay 228,068 persons 
from countries which are now Axis domi- 
nated or Axis occupied. 

Two hundred and seventy-nine thousand 
and seventy-one persons from those same 
countries were admitted during the same 
period as immigrant aliens; that is, for 
permanent stay, in full accordance with im- 
migration law. In other words, the total 
number of persons in both categories ad- 
mitted from those European countries which 
are now under the Nazi thumb amounted to 
507,189. How many of this number are 
refugees? Many of those who came here for 
temporary stay—studemis, tourists, persons 
in transit, etc.—could never be considered 
refugees and have by now returned to their 
native countries. 

Nor can we say that all of the 279,071 
persons who entered the country as immi- 
grant aliens were refugees in the sense that 
they were escaping religious or political per- 
secution from the Axis. Although all of this 
group came from European nations that are 
now dominated or occupied by the Axis, many 
of them came here long before they had any 
idea that their countries would some day be 
Axis controlled. It would probably take an 
expert historian to determine exactly when 
a nation became dominated by the Axis, but 
it would be erroneous to suppose that the im- 
migrants from such countries as Denmark, 
Norway, France, the Netherlands, who came 
here before the German inyasion of these 
nations, were political or religious refugees. 
It would be just as illogical to classify as 
refugees the large majority of Czechoslovak 
nationals who came here before October 1938 
when the Nazis robbed their country of the 
Sudetenland. 

Several estimates have been made as to 
the number of so-called refugees who have 
been admitted from Europe in the past 10 
years. Most of them seem to range between 
200,000 and 300,000. On the basis of the 
figures I have mentioned, I would guess that 
such estimates were generally on the right 
track. But again I ask, when does a refugee 
cease to be a refugee? The majority of per- 
sons represented in any of the current esti- 
mates came here to establish themselves per- 
manently. They came under our regular im- 
migration law and, regardless of the motives 
that brought them here, they were admitted 
under the same rules by which we would 
admit any group of immigrants in more nor- 
mal times. 

A large number of them have already taken 
steps to become American citizens, indi- 
cating their desire to become part and parcel 
of our Nation. Several thousand of those 
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who have fulfilled the 5-year residence re- 
quirement have already become citizens. 
Regardless of what their present status might 
be, they are demonstrating, in numerous 
ways, their fondness for this country and 
their loyalty to our war effort. Probably no 
other group of immigrants in the twentieth 
century has been able to adapt itself so 
readily to our way of life. I myself have seen 
what a wonderful change has come over some 
refugees after they have been here a com- 
paratively short time. At first they seemed 
bewildered and afraid; when I saw them 
about a year later they were blooming with 
the self-assurance that comes to people who 
feel that they have been truly accepted by 
their community. To me it has been thrill- 
ing to witness that transformation. The 
process of adjustment is far from complete, 
of course. I daresay that some of our folk 
ways and mannerisms must still be be- 
wildering to some—but that is not surpris- 
ing when we consider how they bewilder 
even some of us who were born here, 

I think that this audience would be the 
first to admit that American public opinion 
has been inclined to be somewhat wary of 
the whole refugee question. Obviously, 
there has been the fear that if we admit 
refugees on a large scale, we would be creat- 
ing an unemployment problem, particularly 
in the years after the war when millions of 
American soldiers must reestablish them- 
selves in the economic life of the community, 
This is reflected in a number of bills intro- 
duced into Congress which would restrict im- 
migration further. Thanks to the educa- 
tional work done by the organizations work- 
ing with refugees, I believe that public opin- 
ion toward refugees is becoming more and 
more enlightened and favorable as it becomes 
more evident that many of our so-called ref- 
ugees are making valuable and specialized 
contributions to our national life. In mak- 
ing the refugee picture clearer to the public, 
in eliminating any misunderstandings it may 
have about refugees, organizations like those 
represented here tonight can be and have 
been of great service to the Nation as well 
as to the refugee. Naturally a great deal of 
that responsibility must be assumed by the 
refugee himself in his day-by-day activities, 
As he learns more about the psychology of the 
American public, I think he will find that 
fair play is at the root of most of our public 
opinion, and that we are a democratic and 
hospitable people in fact as well as in name. 

I have said little about the contributions 
our refugees are making to this country be- 
cause it would be like carrying coals to New- 
castle to dwell on that,subject tonight. How- 
ever, I do want to make the point that those 
contributions, whether they be in the field 
of medicine, science, literature, or the arts, 
may have an effect on our post-war attitude 
toward other peoples seeking a Better life in 
this country. What that attitude will be 
ultimately may depend largely on the terms 
of the peace settlement and the economic 
conditions of the Nation. But at this stage 
it seems reasonable to suppose that the ex- 
ten; to which our most recent refugees can 
fit their skills and professions into our scheme 
of life may suggest a new approach to our 
immigration policy. 

The days of unrestricted immigration are 
probably gone forever. But in the light of 
our history and the fine record made here 
by those who have come from other lands, 
we will undoubtedly keep our gates reason- 
ably open. From the humanitarian point of 
view, we cannot do otherwise; from the point 
of view of self-interest, new immigrants 
would be giving our country the strength 
that the infusion of new blood always brings 
to it. Without venturing any prediction, 
it is possible that Congress, reflecting the will 
of the people, might eventually adopt an 
immigration policy which would be based 
partly, at least, on the occupation and skills 
of the immigrant. As you know, our present 
immigration laws make it possible to grant 
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nonquota or preferential status to certain 
professions; perhaps a similar nonquota or 
preferential status might be extended to 
other groups as certain employment needs 
in this country arose. 

Internationally, the nations of the world 
are facing the fact that post-war problems 
of migration need their collective attention. 
More nations than ever before are recogniz- 
ing the fact that these problems, being truly 
international in character and calling for a 
high order of cooperation between nations for 
their solution, go far beyond any domestic 
and internal issues. A few months ago I 
had the privilege of being a delegate to the 
Inter-American Demographic Congress in 
Mexico City. The Congress made it clear 
that every nation had the right to determine 
its own immigration policy, but it recognized 
that immigration in the Western Hemisphere 
is a matter that calls for some agreement and 
cooperation between the American nations. 
It is significant, I think, that among the 
resolutions passed by the Congress was one 
recommending educational programs to pro- 
mote the assimilation of the foreign-born and 
another for the maintenance or raising of 
standards for the selection of immigrants. 

From such straws in the wind it would 
appear that, regardless of what our immi- 
gration policy is after the war, the social 
and economic adjustment of the newcomer 
will become a more important consideration 
than it has been in the past. Our experi- 
ence with refugees in that respect has been, 
on the whole, most fortunate. We have 
gained new Americans already geared to the 
necessity of fighting for a democratic: way 
of life; new Americans who, thanks to the 
colossal stupidity of the Nazi regime, are 
rapidly enriching our Nation with the fruits 
of their skills and their brains. There can 
be no doubt about the goals these people 
share in common with the rest of our pop- 
ulation. The most immediate one, of course, 
is to win the war. The other goals are the 
goals of any democratic people living together 
harmoniously and striving to give all pos- 
sible life to the principles of freedom and 
human decency. Those are the goals that 
the writer Fredrika Bremer probably had in 
mind when she wrote: 

“The narrow valley widens, 
Paths become more numerous, 
There shall be room, work, 
Light-heartedness, enough for all 
Who honestly seek and desire.” 
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HON. EVAN HOWELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following poem by Mr. 
Horace C. Carlisle: 


RECEIVING ROOM OF UNITED STATES SENATE 
In the National Capitol's northeastern part, 
And adjoining their guarded retreat, 
Is the mem'rable room, rich in picturesque 
art, 
Where the Senators purposely meet 


Their constituents when they inqutringly 
come 


To discuss the great problems that weigh 
Upon their minds, concerning the war- 
: threatened home 

Of the free and the brave of today. 


This receiving room owes its American charm 
To the tactful Brumidi, whose art 
Has inspired proud America to keep a warm 
Place for his wonderworks in her heart. 
No one ever comes into this room, and looks 
up 
At the colorful scene, so sublime, 
Without feeling its pictures fill his hopeful 
cup 
With a gratitude that grows, with time. 
Tho Brumidi has long since passed on, still 
he lives 
In his pictures, of national thrift, 
As apparently thru them he purposely gives 
Aspiration an inspiring lift. 
Until Washington fades from America’s mind, 
And his influence dies in her heart, 
And his hopes in oblivion’s tomb are en- 
shrined, 
Will Brumidi live on, thru his art. 
Just as actions speak louder than words, to 
us all, 
Pictures tell more than mere letters can, 
As they silently speak from the ceiling or wall 
To the subconscious heart of a man, 

And implant in his mind such historical truth 
As should therein be fixed, firm and fast, 
To remain, like the things learned in child- 

hood or youth, 
Unforgotten on thru to the last. 
That Brumidi was partial to children we 
know, 
From the fact that they predominate 
In the most of his Capitol pictures, which 
grow 
On us there, as beneath them we wait; 
But, methinks, next to children, he justly 
admired 
Lovely women, as his picture prove, 
Whom, with his humble brush, he has richly 
attired 
In a beauty that age can't remove. 
At the right of the entrance to this royal 
room, 
Overhead, upon its southern wall, 
Three immortal Amerieans seem to assume 
Supervision, there, over it all. 
Since Brumidi was such a past master of art, 
All Americans ought to take pride 
In the wonderful works of his mind and his 
heart, 
Which will, down thru the ages, abide. 


Horace C. Carlisle. 
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HON. WALTER A. LYNCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
great problems that confront the coun- 
try is to plan for post-war employment. 
The Speaker of the House has been one 
of the first to recognize the necessity of 
solving that problem and his public ut- 
terances on that subject have caused 
wide and favorable comment throughout 
the country. The passage of the resolu- 
tion by the House for the appointment 
of a select committee on post-war plan- 
ning is a further evidence of the recogni- 
tion of his leadership in preparing for the 
days that will come after demobilization. 

It is particularly gratifying, however, 
to know that in New York City real 
efforts are being made in post-war plan- 
ning. In the Borough of the Bronx, part 
of which lies within my district, Hon. 
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James J. Lyons, president of the 
borough, in cooperation with the city 
planning commission, has developed a 
$200,000,000 post-war program that will 
give employment to approximately 40,000 
persons for 2 years. 

At a public exhibit and discussion held 
at the Bronx County building on Febru- 
ary 8, last, Borough President Lyons 
made the following statement: 


In 1942 the mayor of the city of New York 
and the city planning commission recom- 
mended to the board of estimate and to the 
city council the approval of a program of 
public improvements for post-war execution 
aggregating some three-quarters of a billion 
dollars. The justification therefor was ably 
set forth by the mayor, who has been univer- 
sally commended for his vision in attempting 
to provide a real barrier against the dangers 
of mass unemployment immediately follow- 
ing the war. This justification, together with 
other generalizations, has from time to time 
appeared in the public press. Today post-war 
planning in the city of New York is much 
further advanced than in any comparable po- 
litical unit in the Nation. New York State 
has also made provision for a post-war pro- 
gram of public works, but on a much smaller 
scale than the city of New York. To date the 
Federal Government has not proceeded very 
far beyond the stage of congressional dis- 
cussion. 

The approvals which were given by the 
board of estimate and the city council carried 
with them the appropriations to prepare the 
plans and specifications, without which no 
works program could proceed. These instru- 
ments were to be made ready, to the extent 
of the appropriations granted, within a period 
of about 2 years. 

As a matter of policy city staffs were to be 
utilized to the fullest extent, but were not to 
be expanded in order to prevent the unhappy 
and undesirable necessity for discharging at 
the end of a year or two large numbers of 
temporary employees appointed solely for 
preparation of the plans in question. Such 
work as could not be performed by existing 
civil-service personnel was to be contracted 
for under the direction of the several agen- 
cies after investigation and approval by a 
special committee comprising the comptroller, 
the director of the budget, and the chief engi- 
neer of the board of estimate, This commit- 
tee, together with the city planning commis- 
sion and a special scheduling committee con- 
sisting of the commissioner of public works, 
the chief engineer of the board of estimate, 
and the commissioner of parks, with the lat- 
ter as chairman, has aided materially in pro- 
gressing the task to its present stage. The 
mayor has directed the general considerations 
of the entire program. His foresight and 
energy have made possible this unparalleled 
undertaking, 

Exclusive of transportation, water supply, 
and quasi-public proposals, more than $200,- 
000,000 is involved in the program presently 
being planned for the Borough of the Bronx. 
Approximately one-half of this program is 
being developed under the direction of the 
president of the Borough of the Bronx. 

On the matter of transportation, the mayor 
in his message of January 5, 1944, to the city 
council stated: : 

“I do not recommend any new subways in 
the coming capital budget. Before opening 
new sections of our city, it is n that 
we pause for a while and improve, rehabili- 
tate, and reconstruct thé vast area of our city 
now developed and settled. This is no time 
for new frontiers within the city limits.” 

Chairman Delaney, of the board of trans- 
portation, has recently advised the president 
of the Borough of the Bronx that the follow- 
ing new post-war projects are the ones 
deemed most important to the Bronx: 
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“Subway in Second Avenue, Manhattan. 

“Extension of Lenox Avenue local tracks 
from One Hundred and Sixty-second Street 
to a connection at One Hundred and Fifty- 
fifth Street and Eighth Avenue with the 
branch of the Jerome Avenue line. 

“Lengthening of stations on Lexington 
Avenue line south of Forty-second Street. 

“Additional car equipment.” 

No further information can be supplied at 
this time on additional transportation fa- 
cilities. 

In addition to the projects actually being 
processed, the office of the president of the 
Bronx has been, and is, studying numerous 
future improvements, aggregating even 
greater expenditures, the execution of which 
will require the approval of other city offi- 
cials and agencies and, in some instances, 
quasipublic and private institutions and 
organizations. The justification for this 
latter planning is to be found in the fact that 
the development of projects and improve- 
ments under the direct supervision of the 
borough president involves many apparently 
extraneous factors, envisions both public and 
private considerations, and requires a com- 
prehensive approach to the development of 
the community as a whole. Furthermore, 
regardless of legal limitations as to jurisdic- 
tion, the borough president is and has been, 
since the inception of the office, regarded as 
a “Great White Father” responsible alike for 
the good and the bad, as well as the attri- 
butes, defects, and omissions, with which the 
borough may be blessed—or otherwise—be 
they matters of a public or private nature, 
common or personal concern. 

Highways, parkways, sewerage and sewage 
disposal, water supply, housing, hospitals, 
health centers, schools, libraries, parks, rec- 
reational areas, police and fire structures, 
correctional buildings, transportation, and 
various other improvements are included in 
those projects for which final plans are pro- 
gressing toward completion. 

A Bronx civic center, a Bronx airport, Bronx 
helicopter landing fields, shore-front im- 
provements of the Harlem and Bronx Rivers 
as, well as Westchester and Eastchester 
Creeks, local community centers, shopping 
and theatrical districts, industrial areas, 
parking facilities, conversion of depreciated 
areas into boulevard and new housing sites, 
railroad, water-front and air-terminal facili- 
ties, together with the rezoning of the entire 
borough, are some of the items which, al- 
though not yet advanced to the stage of 
definite planning, are nonetheless receiving 
the attention of public officials of the borough 
who hope for an early approval when studies 
have been completed and their advancement 
justified, 

Two main considerations underlie the de- 
velopment of the present post-war program 
of public works for this city and borough: 
First, the immediate issue of providing 
against widespread unemployment; and, sec- 
ondly, the execution of necessary public im- 
provements, the completion of which will 
provide essential services, increase property 
values, and improve the social, esthetic, and 
economic, as well as the physical, features of 
this great county and borough. 

With the close of hostilities will come the 
demobilization of millions of men and thou- 
sands of industries. The effect of this will 
be felt in the Bronx as well as elsewhere 
throughout the country. While every effort 
to make this demobilization gradual will 
doubtless be undertaken, sight must not be 
lost of the fact that few will choose to re- 
main in the armed forces longer than the 
restraining hand of compulsion decrees. Pub- 
lic opinion and congressional action will un- 
doubtedly insist that men in the armed 
forces be not so held longer than necessary, 
and in no event so long that civilians who 
have made no sacrifices comparable to those 
of the military personnel will have possessed 
themselves of most of the available and at- 


tractive opportunities that will follow the 
coming of peace. Industries will likewise 
have to turn their attention to peacetime 
endeavors at the earliest opportunity. Under 
any circumstances, the opportunity for em- 
ployment must be provided; and while the 
hope and prospect for private endeavor are 
great, there will unquestionably be a period 
between the end of the war and full indus- 
trial activity that cannot be overlooked. It 
will be the obligation of Government to pro- 
vide the opportunity for widespread employ- 
ment, or else. 

With adequate cooperation upon the part 
of Federal, State, and local governments, 
and the necessary collaboration from the 
mayor, the board of estimate, the city plan- 
ning commission, the controller, the budget 
director, the commissioner of parks, and 
other involved agencies, the program in the 
Bronx can be sufficiently developed to have 
ready within a year to a year and a half of 
this date a reservoir of plans adequate to 
provide through contract execution employ- 
ment for approximately 40,000 persons for a 
period of 2 years. : 

At the moment the greatest problem con- 
fronting the office of the president of the 
Borough of the Bronx is the lack of person- 
nel qualified to perform the work involved 
in the preparation of the essential plans, de- 
signs, and specifications. The existing avail- 
able staff of this office, greatly depleted by the 
absence of many in the armed forces and in 
special technical war work, is today con- 
siderably less than at any time since the 
formation of Greater New York. Men skilled 
in the design of sanitary projects are not 
available at the salaries offered by the city 
of New York. This is to a lesser degree the 
case in the matter of persons experienced in 
such practice as skew arch and rigid frame 
design. The small staff presently engaged in 
this work is rendering unusual service in or- 
der to produce results. Plans for a consider- 
able number of the projects listed herein are 
presently being prepared, under the direction’ 
of the office of borough president, by recog- 
nized private engineering firms whose qual- 
ifications have been approved and whose 
services have been contracted for. To Com- 
missioner Arthur V. Sheridan, Chief Engineer 
Thomas B. Dyer, and those members of the 
engineering staff who have planned, directed, 
and executed the program to date, a word of 
commendation and appreciation is in order. 

The line of demarcation between necessity 
and desirability is not easily defined or agreed 
upon. It is believed however that all the 
proposals herein referred to are or will be 
essential to the future growth and mainte- 
nance of the Borough of the Bronx. 

There are numerous other thoughts, ideas, 
and proposals that might be noted but any 
further consideration at this time would but 
serve to confuse and perhaps make more 
difficult a consensus. 

Of great concern as well as interest is the 
development of a program whereby the in- 
tentions and requirements of private in- 
dustry can be made available. Public im- 
provements contemplate the needs of such 
industry but without knowledge of the in- 
tentions of, or collaboration from, those en- 
gaged in busines and commerce, public plan- 
ning cannot. give full expression to the 
influences that should be exercised by such 
factors of community life. Herein lies a 
responsibility as well as an opportunity for 
private endeavor. 

It is the hope and expectation of public 
officials that Federal funds will be forthcom- 
ing for the execution of the major portion 
of this program. An appropriation of one- 
quarter of that required annually for the 
conduct of the war would provide ample 
funds for a Nation-wide. public-works pro- 
gram. There will probably be made avail- 
able some financial assistance from the State, 
The remainder of the financing will have to 
be borne by the city through its various 
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forms of raising revenue for public improve- 
ments, 

In conclusion it is perhaps pertinent to 
direct attention to the fact that the pro- 
gram here discussed serves but to illustrate 
the scope and magnitude of the problems 
that continually confront public officials en- 
trusted with responsibility for the conduct 
of municipal government. Social services, 
economic stability, recreation, public safety, 
justice, education, and many other objectives 
and endeavors are vital factors in the welfare 
of community life, but it must be borne in 
mind that all depend for their operation 
upon the presence of the physical provisions 
without which none of them could function, 
Water supply, sanitation, facilities for loco- 
motion, shelter, and other elemental re- 
quirements for the maintenance of human 
life must precede the development and ex- 
pansion of other endeavors. Before the 
amenities and urbanities must come the 
necessities of life. It is hoped that this pro- 
gram will provide increased opportunities for 
increased aspirations, as well as greater op- 
portunities for the people of the Borough of 
the Bronx. 


Passing the Tax Bill Over the President’s 
Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN M. VORYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
had intended to give the House my views 
on the President’s veto message before 
the vote this afternoon, but the many 
splendid addresses yesterday, in both 
Houses, exposed the unsoundness and 
viciousness of this veto, and made any 
further analysis from me seem redun- 
dant. Itis most significant that the most 
scathing and penetrating attacks on the 
veto came from men who had been up 
to that moment stanch supporters of 
this administration. It has been well 
said that when day before yesterday, 
February 22, the House heard Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address, and the Presi- 
dent’s veto message, we were listening to 
the farewell addresses of two Presidents, 
The House wisely decided to proceed to 
a vote on the veto today without further 
debate, and none was needed. 

When I was asked by the papers where 
I stood on the veto, I gave out the follow- 
ing statement: “There are things I don’t 
like about this tax bill, but I’m voting 
for it because we must have money to run 
the Government in wartime. Nobody 
likes taxes, but it is a cheap, political 
trick to vote against a general revenue 
bill and expect others to vote the neces- 
sary revenues, and this veto was that 
kind of cheap, political trick.” I still 
feel the same way. 

Now, the historic vote has been taken. 
Congress has upheld its constitutional 
power of the purse, a power gained by 
elected representatives of the people 
through centuries of struggle with 
would-be absolute rulers and a power 
that could be lost overnight throuch re- 
fusal to accept the responsibility that 
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goes with it. By a vote of 299 to 95, the 
House of Representatives has gone ahead 
with financing the war. The needless, 
baseless charges in the veto have all been 
answered. Congress has had the cour- 
age to add to the tax burden of the peo- 
ple in wartime, in an election year. The 
President lacked this courage, although 
his excuse was that the new burden was 
too light. To call a tax increase of 
$2,300,000,000 a mere crust, instead of a 
loaf—to say that takes “crust.” To say 
that this is “a tax-relief bill providing 
relief not for the needy but for the 
greedy” is, as Senator BARKLEY said, “a 
calculated and deliberate assault upon 
the legislative integrity of every Member 
of Congress.” This is an insult not only 
to our integrity, but to our intelligence 
when we remember the words of Candi- 
date Roosevelt in 1932, “Taxes are paid 
by the sweat of everyone who toils.” 

On this same afternoon, after passing 
the general revenue bill over the veto, 
this House has continued the life of the 
much-needed Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration, after the President. killed it with 
a veto, because he did not like a part of 
the bill that forbade consumers’ subsi- 
dies. Thus, twice in 1 day Congress has 
upheld two sound principles of free gov- 
ernment. First, that the functions of 
government must go on in spite of a pet- 
ulant, domineering Executive, who insists 
upon having his way at the risk of wreck- 
ing the Government, who would rule or 
ruin. Second, government by insult and 
falsehood will not work in our Republic. 


The Tax Bill Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith a letter I have 
received from Mr. Donald C. Butcher, of 
Freehold, N. J., a constituent of mine. 
This letter was written by Mr. Butcher 
when he heard of the President’s veto of 
the revenue bill and his fine, patriotic, 
American ideals moved him to write me 
the way he did. 

He expresses the thoughts in many 
minds today and depicts the sentiments 
of true Americans all over the country 
who are fearful that constitutional Gov- 
ernment will be undermined by Executive 
intrusion. 

I trust this letter will be widely read 
and its sentiments well digested. 

FREEHOLD, N. J., February 23, 1944. 
Hon. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSs, 
Congressman from New Jersey, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN AUCHINCLOss: Some 
of us had hoped that the administration 
would consider the will of the people as 
clearly indicated by the last election. The 
veto by the President of the tax bill is an- 
other indication that the will of the people 
receives very little consideration. The voters 


by their ballots very definitely expressed their 
displeasure with the New Deal policies, and 
you and many other of our Representatives 
have faithfully attempted to carry through 
the mandates of the public. We now see 
demonstrated with the vetoes such as the 
veto of the tax bill, the executive branch of 
the Government in the person of the Presi- 
dent again attempting to strip both Houses 
of Congress of its powers by assuming the 
power of legislation and throwing back to 
Congress these vetoes requiring two-thirds 
majority, rather than have the executive 
branch subordinate its will to that of the 
legislative branch of our Government as 
should be. 

Month after month we the people are being 
criticized and spanked by the administration. 
We are very unpatriotic if we even think of 
politics during this war. This privilege re- 
mains only with the President, 130,000,000 of 
us should not raise our voice in criticism 
of the New Deal while the Vice President in- 
cludes us all under the category of Fascists. 
We are not permitted to travel by automobile 
and told it is unpatriotic to travel by any 
other means. So we stay at home and strug- 
gle with a damn fool tax report while the 
Secretary of War in this crisis vacations in 
Cuba, and Mr. Morgenthau enjoys a heart 
attack (the public has long since come to 
the conclusion he has no heart) and basks 
in the sun of Miami, while we clean up one 
tax report for March getting ready for an- 
other one in April. 

I thoroughly agree with the administra- 
tion in their criticism of the rest of us whose 
sons are fighting this war and whose lives 
have been cheered a little by the thought 
that Germany might be defeated this year; 
yes, we should be spanked considering we 
were told this before Christmas by the Pres- 
ident and the Vice President and also by 
Secretary Hull, and the President is thor- 
oughly justified in telling us that we should 
know better than to believe anything he 
tells us. We should remember his original 
campaign statements that he was going to 
balance the budget, that no American 
would ever again fight on foreign soil, that 
multiplicity and duplications of Government 
bureaus as established by President Hoover 
would be eliminated, I wish that you could 
sit in an American home and see some of 
the reactions and crack-up in morale such as 
last night with my son's mother when the 
administration let forth their blast at us for 
even believing them in the promise that the 
war with Germany would probably be over 
this year. 

Yes, I know that you, as was Senator Bar- 
bour, are a stanch believer in our democratic 
form of government and I do not have to 
ask you to vote down this veto, but I hope 
you will lend your efforts in getting across 
to some of these other Representatives who 
oppose this bill that, as a matter of principle 
more than the tax money involved, the 
American people demand that both Houses 
of Congress again take over the reins of Gov- 
ernment. 

Very truly yours, 
DONALD C, BUTCHER. 


Brotherhood Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. EATON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter: 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Perth Amboy, N. J., February 3, 1944. 
To the Girls and Boys, Grades 7 to 12, 
Perth Amboy Public Schools; 

February 20-26, 1944 is to be brotherhood 
week in every part of the United States. 
This is the annual observance of brotherhood 
week, The purpose of brotherhood week is 
that its observance shall serve as a re- 
minder and as a dedication. It is a re- 
minder of the bases on which our. American 
Government and our representative democ- 
racy were founded. It is a reminder of the 
basic faith of those who wrote and adopted 
the American Declaration of Independence 
and of those who wrote and adopted the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America, 
That faith is freedom of worship, the right 
of every person to worship God according 
to the dictates of his own conscience. It is 
the faith that in this country although peo- 
ple may be of different religions and differ- ` 
ent races their rights as citizens are equal 
rights, and that their obligations and duties 
to the flag and to the republic for which it 
stands are equal obligations and duties. 

The observance of brotherhood week ded- 
icates us to the proposition that in the 
United States the welfare of the Nation and 
the welfare of the individual depend upon 
the practice of justice for all groups and for 
all individuals without regard to race or 
religion. It dedicates us to the idea that 
freedom for all of us depends upon the prac- 
tice of the principles of justice and equality. 
It dedicates us to the hard and true fact that 
to deny the rights of freedom and equality to 
a minority group because of race or religion 
leads surely to the loss of the rights of free- 
dom and equality by all the people. That 
is what happened in Germany as a result of 
the persecution of the Jews. First there was 
the denial of the rights of the Jews. Next 
the Jews were persecuted. Then the rights 
of organized Christians were done away 
with. Next the rights and the freedom of 
all the German people were abolished and 
Hitler became dictator. 

Many of you have brothers in the armed 
forces of the United States. All of you know 
young men who a short time ago were high- 
school boys and who now wear the uniforms 
of Uncle Sam on the land, on the sea, and 
in the air. These men are of different re- 
ligious faiths. They come from many differ- 
ent racial and nationalistic backgrounds. 
But they are Americans all. They are mem- 
bers of the brotherhood of free Americans. 
In this war they live and fight as Americans. 

It is a principle of American Government 
and American freedom that freedom and lib- 
erty within the framework of our Govern- 
ment must be freedom and liberty for all 
without special handicaps or special privi- 
leges for any group. If we believe in America 
we must believe that race, color, or religion 
must not be allowed to be a reason for dis- 
crimination against anyone or any group. 

We know that in Germany discrimination 
and persecution of the Jews was responsible 
for and led directly to persecution of all or- 
ganized Christianity, Protestant and Cath- 
olic, and finally to the elimination of all 
freedom, and to the persecution and killing 
of all who raised their voices against oppres- 
sion and in favor of freedom. 

The girls and boys now in the upper school 
years all over this country will have a great 
deal to do in helping to solve the great politi- 
cal, economic, and industrial problems that 
will demand solution in the decade following 
the close of the war. You are familiar with 
the Bill of Rights. The rights of individuals 
and of groups are guaranteed and protected 
under the Constitution. There are individ- 
uals and groups that insist upon their rights 
but who fail to recognize the important fact 


‘that every right has its corresponding obli- 


gation and duty. The welfare of our country 
and the permanence of our form of govern- 
ment depend not only upon the protection 
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of the rights of all the people but also upon 
the willingness of individuals and groups to 
fulfill their own obligations and duties in 
respecting the rights of others. The test of 
good citizenship is not insistence upon one’s 
own rights. The test of good citizenship is 
the degree of our concern that the rights of 
others shall be preserved. 

The splendid spirit of fellowship and good 
will existing among the students in the 
Perth Amboy schools is a thing of great 
value. It is the spirit of America at its best. 
It is a part of the American tradition and the 
American way of life founded upon the prin- 
ciples and ideals of justice, freedom, and 
equality, which have preserved us a nation 
since the days of George Washington. In 
trying to be true to those principles and 
ideals now and in the years that lie ahead 
you will find your greatest help in your 
religion whether you are Catholic, Protestant, 
or Jew. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. C. MCGINNIS, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Congress and the President—There Must 
Be Unity in War i 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. WALTER, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Philadelphia Record of February 24, 
1944: 

CONGRESS AND THE PRESIDENT—THERE MUST BE 
UNITY IN WAR 

President Roosevelt’s veto of the tax bill— 
the first such Presidential veto in half a cen- 
tury—brings to a climax the long-continuing 
deadiock between the Executive and Congress. 

We are not going to join those ever ready 
to mourn at what they call “the bier of 
democracy.” We do not believe for an in- 
stant this conflict means the end of repre- 
sentative government or paralysis of our war 
effort or a break-down of our constitutional 
system. 

But all of us should, as intelligent Amer- 
ican citizens, recognize the seriousness of the 
situation. We cannot afford to be Polly- 
annas about what is now going on along the 
Potomac. 

As for the veto itself: 

The Record has never been convinced that 
the administration had proved its case for 
the need for $10,500,000,000 additional rev- 
enue. We thought the bill passed by Con- 
gress providing for $2,325,000,000 new reve- 
nue was about the most the country's econ- 
omy could stand at present. 

We still think the need for $10,500,000,000 
unproved. 

But we recognize the President’s political 
courage in vetoing the measure and standing 
by his guns. 

And we wholly approve of the President's 
attack on the smart little jokers that have 
been sneaked into the bill to butter up special 
interests. 

Here we must confess to an error of omis- 
sion. This newspaper, along with all others 
throughout the country, failed to spot many 
of the special-privilege features pointed out 
by the President. 

The President is right in objecting to weak- 
ening of renegotiation by providing for ap- 


peals to tax courts and setting December 31 
of this year as the end of renegotiation. He 
is right in opposing special favors for certain 
mine owners, for the lumber interests, for 
natural gas pipe lines, for commercial air 
lines, for bondholders of corporations reor- 
ganized in bankruptcy. 

The President is right, too, in blaming 
Congress for income tax complexity. 

The President said a lot of things that 
needed to be said. 

As for the broader implications in the con- 
flict between the Executive and the legisla- 
tive branch of our Government: 

The rift is deep, and it has been growing. 

Just how deep is shown dramatically by 
the strong protest against the President’s veto 
delivered by Senator ALBEN W. BARKLEY as he 
resigned as Democratic leader of the Senate. 

Senator BARKLEY, a stanch New Dealer, 
has held that post for 7 years. He has fought 
the administration’s fight on all major issues. 
He has not succeeded too well. Perhaps 
Someone else could do a better job of bring- 
ing the President and Congress together. 
But the chances are BARKLEY will be re- 
elected today, thus making his resignation 
a sort of political gesture rather than a com- 
plete change of course on his part. 

We do not believe that Congress should be 
a perpetual rubber stamp for the President. 
Neither should it be a perpetual road block 
on the way to victory on the home front. 

In his new book, The Republic, Charles 
A. Beard rightly says: “The framers of the 
Constitution expected that Congress should 
be the dominant branch. They sought to 
establish a strong executive, but, reasoning 
from past experience in America, they as- 
sumed the supremacy of the legislature.” 

It was assumed, too, that Congress, par- 
ticularly the House, would be closer to the 
people than any President possibly could be, 
That is not true today. 

The President better represents the people 
on such issues as yotes for soldiers, con- 
sumer subsidies, even taxes, than a Congress 
more dominated by blocs and special inter- 
ests than at any time since Hoover. 

Perhaps, as a means of improving rela- 
tions, Congress might grant the President 
the power of item veto he asked for 6 years 
ago. That would permit him, for instance, 
to veto the objectionable parts of the tax 
bill while approving increases in excise taxes. 

Certainly, the two great branches of our 
democratic government must find a way to 
achieve that unity of purpose we must have. 
Failure to attain it won't lose the war. But 
it can delay victory and cost thousands of 
lives, 


The Right To Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following poem from the 
Stars and Stripes in England, January 
28, 1944: 

THE RIGHT TO VOTE 
My Uncle Sam said, See here, Joe, 
I know you're earnin’ lots of dough, 
A workin’ on the farm all day 
To make the harvest really pay; 
But now I need you for a fight 
To fix things up and make ’em right, 
So men can work an’ live an’ pray 
In what we call the U. S. way. 
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So I an’ millions left for war 

To finish off this newest chore. 

Yet while we're gone, it’s in the mill, 

A few at home are out to kill 

Our right to exercise franchise 

Through politics and even lies 

Designed to keep us from the polls. 

Though votin's done from deep fox. holes. 

But we have beaten super-Huns 

With bayonets and planes and guns. 

We've beaten, too, the tricky Japs 

Who thought all Yanks were braggin’ saps. 

These victories none can deny, 

Though each in turn caused some to die. 

An’ G. I's we will never fail 

No matter where the troop ships sall, 

All liberties we will defend 

At home, abroad, until the end. 

Then we will beat the rats who say 

You cannot vote election day. A 
—E. M. L. 


Germans Meet Poles Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an editorial from the 
New York Times concerning the Polish 
situation and the valiant fight the Poles 
are making on the various fronts with 
the Allied forces: 


GERMANS MEET POLES AGAIN 


News that the Second Polish Corps has 
gone into front-line action against the 
Germans in Italy is more than a reminder 
that the Allied Army moving on Europe is 
really an international expeditionary force, 
composed of elements from 17 nations. This 
in itself puts into high relief the character 
of the war against the Nazis. It is easy to 
forget, especially in the great military crises 
when the accent is all on strength of arms, 
that the Allied Army fighting Hitler is not 
merely a Russian, British, and American 
Army. It is an army of many nations, 
literally a people’s army. And while this 
diversity creates some minor problems of 
liaison and replacement, it spells out the 
true meaning of this struggle in letters every- 
body can read. It is a popular rising against 
the mastery of the world, or any continental 
segment of it, by any one power; and there 
will be no victory, and no peace, while the 
threat of domination persists. 

The sight of Polish regiments fighting their 
way back to Poland on the battlefields of 
Italy makes the meaning even clearer. It is 
like a searchlight that lights up the long 
Odyssey of the war and reveals the pyrrhic 
quality of the German conquests. These 
Polish soldiers are commanded by the almost 
legendary General Anders, released by the 
Soviet Government to organize the Polish 
prisoners when Russia entered the war, 
Some of them fought at the gates of Warsaw, 
They stood on the Riga line and the Curzon 
line, unmindful which was which, concerned 
only to drive back the German invaders. 
Some come from Siberia, some have escaped 
from occupied Poland, others are Poles living 
abroad who have gathered from the ends of 
the earth to redeem their country and avenge 
the fate of their people. Molded into a new 
army in Iran and Iraq, they are fighting the 
Germans again at the gates of Rome. 

The Poles in Italy are fighting their way 
home, They have still a long way to go, but 
every man in the ranks is convinced that he 
is on the last lap of the road back. They 
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cannot be expected to forget, and the world 
will remember, that Poland was the first na- 
tion that stood up to Hitler and put an end 
to his arrogant plan of bloodless conquest, 
For that act of reckless defiance, so stub- 
bornly maintained that the Germans have 
never found a Quisling in Poland, they have 
suffered longer and more bitterly than any 
other occupied country. 

Now the Germans are meeting them again 
on the battlefield, the sign that from the fall 
of Warsaw to the siege of Rome they have 
really conquered nothing. But it is also a 
sign that a “strong and independent Poland” 
is a necessity of the peace. For what de- 
feated Hitler in the first place was the resist- 
ance of the nations he tried to conquer and 
absorb. The great powers would be helpless 
against him if he had succeeded in alining 
the small nations on his side. The concern 
of democratic peoples in the Russian-Polish 
dispute springs not only from their sense of 
obligation to restore the freedom of Poland 
but from a deep conviction that nations are 
undefeatable and indigestible, and that at- 
tempts to decide their fate without their 
consent imperils the future security of the 
world. 


Shall Democracy Die? 1944 Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the February 11, 
1944, issue of the Chattanooga News-Free 
Press, Chattanooga, Tenn.: 

SHALL DEMOCRACY DIE? 1944 ISSUE 

Backing up his assertion that “a fourth 
term for President Roosevelt would destroy 
our constitutional government” with a wealth 
of facts and personality background, Repre- 
sentative ALEERT J. ENGEL gave to Chattanoo- 
gans in an interview yesterday and an ad- 
dress last night a vivid picture of the proc- 
esses at Wr. hington that are undermining to 
its fall the American form of government. 

One could not listen to the crusading Con- 
gressman without feeling that a vote for 
Frankiin D. Roosevelt next November will be 
a vote to discard democracy, as America has 
known democracy, and substitute therefor a 
socialistic form looking and leading toward 
a dictatorship. Millions of sincere Demo- 
orats who are following the President because 
of loyalty to the party label need to take 
warning and think of freedom before party. 

Few New Deal supporters are willing to face 
the plain mathematical facts as Representa- 
tive Next. gave them in his Lincoln dinner 
speech, The inescapable truth is that the 
President’s financial system, even in peace- 
time, instead of being the economy he prom- 
ised in 1932, is an extravagance that must 
certainly bring on national bankruptcy. 
When a firm goes bankrupt, as has been often 
said, a receiver is named; the receiver for a 
bankrupt nation is and must be a dictator. 
When the national debt rises to more than 
four times the national wealth, no expert in 
economics is needed to envision whither we 
are headed. Hence, even without regard to 
the dreamers who surround Mr. Roosevelt 
or even if the President should try to turn 
conservative, the system of spending he has 
forced on the country means socialism and 
dictatorship soon, because the bill is greater 


than the debtor, which is private ownership, 
can pay. 

In 1932, as Mr. ENGEL effectively pointed 
out, three party platforms were adopted— 
namely, Republican, Democratic, and So- 
cialist. The first named went down in de- 
feat. The second won at the polls but was 
discarded almost in its entirety by the can- 
didate who was supposed to stand upon it and 
was elected. The third, the Socialist plat- 
form, then was taken over and put into 
effect by the allegedly Democratic victor. 
Compare the planks of that Norman Thomas 
platform with what Mr. Roosevelt has done 
and you cannot but admit that the Roose- 
velt program glaringly violated the Demo- 
cratic promises and adopted the Norman 
Thomas ideas almost in their entirety. The 
fundamental planks in the Demccratic cam- 
paign buncombe were a reduction of the 
number of bureaus at Washington and an 
end of Mr. Hoover's “wild spending” in a bal- 
anced budget with expenses of the Govern- 
ment reduced by not less than 25 percent. 
Never was there such another flagrant breach 
of faith with the American people as what 
Mr. Roosevelt actually did. 

Mr. ENGEL’s details of New Deal bungling as 
evidenced in unbalanced wage scales, in its 
futile tax program and many other sectors 
covered familiar territory but with more 
first-hand vividness than has been heard here 
previously. His visit was a distinct contribu- 
tion to launching the 1944 Republican cam- 
paign in this area with a victory impetus. 


The Tax Bill Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following telegram: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., February 23, 1944. 
Hon, Francis J. MYERS, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I appeal to you to vote to sustain the Presi- 
dent’s veto of tax bill H. R. 3687. This bill 
is particularly objectionable to labor because 
it freezes social-security deductions and 
eliminates earned-income credits. The in- 
come provided to the Government by this bill 
is inadequate. The reasons assigned in Pres- 
ident's message for his veto of this tax 
measure are sound and unanswerable. His 
veto should be sustained. 

Wo. GREEN, 

President, American Federation of Labor. 


Cutthroat Competition Reported in a 
Market of Scarcity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recor, I include the following tele- 
grams: 
Sr. Lovis, Mo., February 22, 1944. 
GEORGE J. BURGER, 
Care Washington Hotel, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Major companies in St. Louis are quoting 
834, to small dealers and commercial ac- 
counts. Also some independents apparently 
financed by majors are doing same thing. 
Looks like a deliberate attempt to disturb 
price market at a time when it is utterly un- 
called for to force the recapper at no profit 
while his taxes, labor, and overhead are still 
high, We think this should be given atten- 
tion. 

COMMUNITY TIRE SERVICE. 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., February 22, 1944. 


_ GEORGE J. BURGER, 


Care Washington Hotel: 

Major companies here in St. Louis quoting 
3314 off list to small dealers and filling sta- 
tions, Also a few independents closely asso- 
ciated with majors doing same thing. Other 
independents getting jittery for fear they will 
have to follow suit or lose out. No reason for 
price cutting with all costs remaining high. 
Looks as though majors are cutting price to 
get independents to follow suit, and when 
they do the majors will cut again, and inde- 
pendents will soon be cut of the picture. 

BECKER VULCANIZING SHOP, 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., February 22, 1944. 
GEORGE J. BURGER, 
Care Washington Hotel, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Majors cutting discount to 3314 off list to 
dealers and filling stations. Some independ- 
ents financed by majors doing same. Other 
independents getting jittery. Looks as 
though majors are trying to start price war 
and break independents. Pure folly to cut 
2 with operating price remaining 
high. 

GENERAL Tire Co. or Sr. Louis. 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., February 22, 1944. 
GEORGE BURGER, 
Washington Hotel, 
Washington, D. O.: 

Destructive price cutting by the major 
rubber companies up to 33% on recapping is 
having a disastrous effect on independent 
dealers here. If the shortage of camelback 
for the independent dealer along with this 
price cutting continues much longer there 
will be no independent recappers here. 

R. W. FILKEY, 

e Independent Recappers of St. 

uis. 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., February 22, 1944. 
GEORGE J. BURGER, 
Care Washington Hotel: 

St. Louis major companies quoting 3314 
and more to small dealers and filling stations 
on recapping also are some independents 
financed by majors looks like an attempt to 
push independent recappers into a no-profit 
basis when taxes, labor, and operating costs 
are still high. This should be given attention 
on behalf of small business, 

FROESELS VULCANIZING Co. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., February 22, 1944, 
GEORGE J, BURGER, 
Washington Hotel, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Majors cutting discount to 8314 to small 
dealers and filling stations some independents 
sponsored by majors doing same other inde- 
pendents getting jittery. Pure folly to cut 
discounts when operating costs remain as 
high or higher, Looks like majors are trying 
to force a price war and break independent 
shops. 
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Craper TIRE Co. 
Sr. Lovis, Mo., February 22, 1944. 
GEORGE J. BURGER, 
Washington Hotel, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Majors cutting discount to 3314 to dealers 
and filling stations some independents follow- 
ing suit. Others getting jittery. Pure folly 
to cut discounts when operating expenses re- 
main as high or higher. Looks like majors 
are trying to force a price war and break 
independent shops. 

Buck Lee TRE Co. 


— — — 


Revolt in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the New York Times of February 24, 
1944: 
> REVOLT IN CONGRESS 

The tone even more than the fact of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s veto of the tax bill has precipi- 
tated a crisis in the relations between the 
President arid Congress. It has led to the 
resignation of Senator ALBEN W. BARKLEY, 
who, in his own words, has “carried the flag 
of the administration” for the past 7 years as 
majority leader of the Senate. The Presi- 
dent’s unjustified charge that the tax bill is 
“a tax-relief bill providing relief not for the 
needy but for the greedy” has provoked from 
Senator Barkey the retort that the veto it- 
self is a “deliberate and calculated assault 
upon the honesty and integrity of every 
Member of the Legislature of the United 
States.“ The accusations in the President's 
yeto were an obvious blunder; the President 
in his telegram to Senator BARKLEY has wisely 
recognized how essential it is for the sake of 
collaboration with the legislative branch to 
repair that blunder. 

The more the President’s veto message is 
studied, indeed, the more extraordinary does 
it become, In it he does not merely veto 6 
to 8 months’ work of his own party leaders 
in Congress. He vetoes also, as regards the 
freezing of the social security levy, his own 
Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. Morgenthau 
agreed that under the requirements of the 
Social Security System itself no increase in 
pay-roll taxes would be necessary in 1944, 
But the President’s veto goes even further 
than this. It repudiates even the President’s 
own record. In his present veto message Mr. 
Roosevelt declares: 

“The Rumi plan was not the product of this 
administration. It resulted from a wide- 
spread campaign based on the attractive slo- 
gan of ‘pay as you go.’ But, as was said many 
years ago in the State of New York in regard 
to that same slogan, ‘You don't pay and you 
don't go.“ 

But it was Mr. Roosevelt himself who said 
in his Budget message to Congress on Jan- 
uary 11, 1943: “It is more important than 
ever before * * to put our taxes as far 
as feasible on a pay-as-you-go basis.” Mr. 
Roosevelt repeated this recommendation at 
several press conferences. 

The President’s veto of the tax bill is jus- 
tified neither in tone nor in substance. The 
tax bill, it is true, is inadequate in the 
amount of revenue it would raise. The Pres- 
ident would therefore have been justified, 
perhaps, in allowing it to become law without 
his signature, or at least in asking Congress 


to supplement it as soon as possible with ' 


larger revenues. But as it is, the President, 
ostensibly asking for additional revenues of 
$10,500,000,000, throws out a bill that would 
have raised additional revenues of $2,300,- 
000,000. This is surely rejecting the real sub- 
stance for the sake of a doubtful shadow. 

This is treating very lightly a sum greatly 
in excess of the total annual revenues from 
the individual income tax as late as 1941. 
The President must know, as a practical mat- 
ter, that if Congress fails to pass this bill 
over his veto the result is most likely to be, 
not to force Congress to pass a larger tax 
bill in accordance with his wishes, but merely 
to deprive the Treasury of the sum that the 
bill would have provided. 

Oddly enough, while the President in his 
veto message asks for an enormously greater 
sum than the Congress bill would raise, he 
does not hesitate at the same time to recom- 
mend again the abandonment of the Victory 
tax and the consequent dropping of 9,000,- 
006 income taxpayers from the tax rolls. It 
is important that the Victory tax be merged 
with the general income tax; but this need 
not be at the cost of a wholesale tax exemp- 
tlon—an exemption that would be wholly 
inconsistent with a more drastic tax policy, 

The veto message underlines once more 
other strange inconsistencies in the Presi- 
dent's tax policy. He has opposed even a 
moderate general retail sales tax on the 
ground that it will press too heavily on low- 
income families, Yet if his veto is sustained, 
he will be doubling a flat tax on wage and 
salary earners getting $3,000 a year or less. 
This pay roll tax is in effect an income tax 
without exemptions. How the President can 
reconcile such an additional tax with flat 
opposition to a general sales tax at any level 
whatever is difficult to understand. 

The President has never thought through 
the question finally of what his own tax 
responsibilities are. On March 12, 1943, when 
asked at a press conference to comment on 
the Rumi plan, he specifically said that he did 
not think he could, because taxes are square- 
ly a Congressional function. At a later press 
conference, asked his opinion on which 
pay-as-you-go bill he would favor, he re- 
plied that he had made it plain that he was 
not drawing tax legislation. In the present 
case, however, the President has allowed Con- 
gress, including his own party leaders, to 
spend months of precious time over a tax 
bill only to step in at the last moment to 
repudiate their work. 

Congress should override the President's 
veto and enact the tax bill into law. 


The President’s Tax Bill Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I hope that 
I shall be able to furnish additional con- 
crete information removing, in my opin- 
ion, any doubt as to the justification of 
the action of the House in overriding the 
Presidential veto of the tax bill. 

The President stated: 

Many months ago, after careful examina- 
tion of the finances of the Nation, I asked 
the Congress for legislation to raise ten and 


one-half billion dollars over and above the 
existing revenue system. 


Let us trace the background of, and 
circumstances surrounding, this request, 
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It will be recalled, no doubt, that in his 
Budget message of January 1943 the 
President asked the Congress to raise 
$16,000,000,000 of additional revenue in 
the form of taxes, savings, or both. At 
the same time, the Bureau of the Budget 
estimated that the deficit for the fiscal 
year 1944 would amount to $71,000,000,- 
000. Primarily as a result of the Current 
Tax Payment Act of 1943, enacted June 9, 
1943, the estimate of the fiscal year 1944 
deficit was reduced by over $5,000,000,000 
when the Budget Bureau revised its esti- 
mate on August 1, 1943. About this time, 
Secretary Morgenthau was talking in 
terms of $12,000,000,000 of additional 
revenue, and when he appeared before 
our committee he asked for ten and one- 
half billions in the name of the admin- 
istration. 

During the hearings before the Ways 
and Means Committee, it was announced 
that the War Department had returned 
$13,000,000,000, representing funds that 
it did not intend to use for the purposes 
for which it was originally provided, and 
the day before the hearings began in the 
Senate Finance Committee, the Budget 
Bureau announced that it had again re- 
duced its estimate of the fiscal year 1944 
deficit—this time by $11,000,000,000. A 
short time later, it was announced that 
the funds returned by the War and Navy 
Departments had reached the total of 
$27,000,000,000. In view of these facts, 
it is small wonder that the Congress con- 
cluded that the revenue needs, in pro- 
portion to expenditures, had been ex- 
aggerated. 

On the question of the revenue yield 
of the bill, the President stated: 

The measure before me purports to increase 
the national revenue by a little over $2,000,- 
000,000. Actually, however, the bill in its 
net results will enrich the Treasury by less 
than $1,000,000,000. 


In this connection, I hold in my hand 
what “purports” to be the official esti- 
mates of the Treasury Department on 
the bill. I read from this tabulation: 


Net yield, general and special accounts, 
$2,194,400,000. ; 


This figure is followed by the footnote 
numeral 10, and the footnote is as fol- 
lows: 

Excludes the effect of freezing the tax rates 
of the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, 
since these funds would have to be auto- 
matically appropriated to the Federal old- 
age and survivors insurance trust fund. 


It is a queer sort of tax relief bill which 
raises, by the Treasury’s own estimates, 
$2,194,000,000 of additional revenue. 
The President spoke of “relief from exist- 
ing taxes which would cost the Treasury 
at least $150,000,000 and possibly much 
more.” On the basis of the Treasury’s 
figures before me, it is difficult to know 
how the President arrives at this figure. 
If the Treasury estimates have been 
properly made, any recurring losses of 
revenue must certainly have been de- 
ducted before arriving at the net yield 
of the bill. I have been able to locate 
only one-half of the sum mentioned by 
the President and that in footnote 2 of 
the Treasury’s table which reads: 

Estimated nonrecurring refunds of $75,- 
000,000, resulting from the bill as agreed upon 
in conference, are not shown, 
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Another footnote indicates that non- 
recurring revenue in the amount of 
$63,000,000 from the floor stocks tax on 
alcoholic beverages is omitted from the 
estimates. The net result of these two 
omissions is that the Treasury’s final 
figure should be reduced by only $12,- 
000,000, or to $2,182,000,000, to arrive at 
the over-all net yield, considering both 
recurring and nonrecurring losses and 
8 x 
The President claims that freezing of 
the social-security tax rates represents 
a loss of revenue to the Government, 
Properly, the Treasury Department has 
never included social-security tax re- 
ceipts in its general revenue total, and 
such receipts do not enter into the de- 
termination of the Federal deficit. In 
analyzing the yield of the tax bill, why 
should the President take liberties with 
the form of accounting employed for 
years by the Treasury Department? 
Why should he attempt to nullify the 
intent of the Social Security Act in this 
respect? 

Next, the President took up the pro- 
visions relating to the renegotiation of 
war contracts and complained of the 
termination date established in the act. 
Of course, no one knows when the war 
will end, but everyone should know that 
the procurement agencies have by now 
certainly acquired sufficient knowledge 
of negotiation of contracts to avoid ex- 
cessive profits. Should the renegotiation 
provisions be necessary on or after June 
30, 1945, beyond which they may not be 
effective under the bill, the Congress can 
renew them. 

With respect to the formal right of 
appeal to The Tax Court, the President 
stated: 

The present Tax Court exists for a wholly 
different purpose and does not have the per- 
sonnel or the time to assume this heavy 
load. 


The Tax Court has jurisdiction over 
Federal income, estate, and gift taxes. 
It, therefore, determines what profits 
shall be retained by taxpayers. Our 
committee was advised by members of 
the court that they are now performing 
work similar to that involved in the re- 
negotiation statute. On the question of 
the volume of work of The Tax Court, the 
docket of the court is in a much better 
condition than it has ever been, and, 
from the information received from 
members of the court, there will be no 
difficulty in handling the extra work. 

The President complained of “special 
provisions” granted in the tax bill. 
Among these were provisions which will 
enable hundreds of small businesses to 
emerge from bankruptcy and provide 
employment during the post-war period. 
The bill places such businesses upon the 
same basis as railroads, a similar basic 
treatment for which was approved by the 
President in the Revenue Act of 1942. 

The percentage depletion allowances 
for minerals, whose production needs to 
be stimulated as a part of the war pro- 
gram, are complained of by the Presi- 
dent. Many of these minerals would 
not be produced if depletion allowances 
were not granted. The President’s ob- 
jections are evidently based upon the 
worn-out arguments advanced by the 


Treasury against any depletion allow- 
ances regardless of merit. 

The provisions permitting income 
from the cutting of timber to be treated 
as a capital gain rather than as ordinary 
income merely grant to owners of timber 
property who wish to cut their own 
timber the same privileges which can 
be obtained under present law only if 
the owner disposes of his entire tract 
to another person who will do the cut- 
ting. Why should not thousands of 
farmers who own timberland be en- 
couraged to retain their property and 
protect forest growth by doing their own 
selective cutting? The Congress in- 
tended that they be permitted to do so 
and that the discrimination should be 
removed. 

The President has apparently been 
misinformed on the effect of provisions 
relating to natural-gas pipe lines. It 
appears that he has been led to believe 
that such companies are entirely exempt 
from the excess-profits tax. This is not 
true. A reading of the bill will disclose 
that only one-half of the excess produc- 
tion over the normal period is exempt. 
The relief is similar to that granted coal 
and iron companies under the Revenue 
Act of 1942, when it is considered that 
transportation facilities are an integral 
part of the production of natural gas. 
The President approved the extension of 
this treatment to coal and iron com- 
panies. 

The provisions relating to commercial 
air lines, to which the President objects, 
merely give effect to the subsidy exemp- 
tion already granted by the Congress in 
the Revenue Act of 1940, which was ap- 
proved by the President. Due to a tech- 
nical wording of the law, the full benefit 
of this subsidy was denied to a corpora- 
tion which had an unused excess profits 
credit carry-over from a prior year. 
This action does not extend a subsidy, it 
only makes effective a subsidy already 
granted and approved by the President 
in the 1940 act. In view of the develop- 
ment in air transportation desired after 
the war, there appears to be more than 
sufficient justification for this provision. 

In regard to the pay-as-you-go legis- 
lation passed by the Congress last sum- 
mer, it has already been made clear that 
the President had opportunity to veto 
that legislation, and that simpler provi- 
sions for the transition period would 
have been adopted if the Congress had 
had the cooperation of the Treasury De- 
partment. The President blames the 
Congress for the complication of the in- 
come-tax forms with which taxpayers 
are currently struggling. Everyone 
knows that these forms are prepared in 
the Treasury Department and not by the 


Congress. If the policy back of the 


forms and the law is complicated, as it is, 
that is a result of compromises which 
have been made in the face of strong 
Treasury opposition to the policies fa- 
vored by Congress, 

As for the suggestion for withholding 
of individual income taxes at graduated 
rates, I recall that some mention of this 
was made by representatives of the 
Treasury Department before our com- 
mittee, but the proposal was still in a 
very nebulous state, and it was thought 
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by all, including the Treasury represent- 
atives, that the matter should be studied 
further in connection with the next tax 
975 and should not be included in this 

The President spoke of delays by the 
Congress in framing tax legislation. 
Perhaps he does not know that work by 
the Ways and Means Committee on the 
tax bill was delayed several weeks at the 
request of the Secretary of the Treasury 
so as not to interfere with his Savings 
bond drive. ~ 

This controversy should convince all 
concerned of the necessity for limiting 
revenue bills to the actual needs of the 
Treasury and for not using such meas- 
ures as vehicles for social reforms or po- 
a issues wholly unrelated to taxa- 

on. 


The Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. FOREST A. HARNESS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES . 
Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an article 
entitled “Dangerous Drift, Congress and 
the Soldiers’ Vote,” by Loren E. Souers, 
in the Canton (Ohio) Repository of Feb- 
ruary 3, 1944. 

Mr. Souers is a profound lawyer and a 
successful businessman. He points out 
in this article how dangerous it would be 
to set aside the Constitution, our basic 
law, for expediency. Every person, in 
Congress and out, wants to give the fight- 
ing man the right to vote. He has, in 
fact, a right to the same complete, safe- 
guarded, constitutional ballot which we 
at home shall cast. 

The so-called Federal bobtailed bal- 
lot is not only unconstitutional but would 
deny the serviceman even the names of 
the three or four candidates for whom 
he could vote. It would, likewise, deny 
him any voice whatever in State, county, 
and city elections. It would not be even 
a half vote and would do violence to the 
Constitution and the election laws of 
every State in the Union. 

I am convinced that the States can re- 
vise their election laws to give the sol- 
diers a full, complete, legal, and con- 
stitutional ballot. 

The article fellows: 


DANGEROUS DRIFT—CONGRESS AND THE SOLDIERS’ 
VOTE 
(By Loren E. Souers) 

The controversy which has been raging in 
and out of Congress as to voting by men of 
the armed services in the election next fall, 
has reached a stage during the past week 
which presents the gravest threat to our 
system of constitutional government since 
the Civil War. 

A determination is apparent, on the part 
of advocates of Federal conduct of the elec- 
tion in the Army and Navy, under the in- 
sidious guise of enabling the servicemen to 
vote, to effect a revolution in our political 
system of the most far-reaching conse- 
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quences, involving a deliberate disregard of 
constitutional limitations ef the power of 
the Federal Government and the virtual de- 
struction of the States as sovereign political 
units within their proper sphere. 

If, upon the pretense of an emergency, the 
Constitution of the United States, which dis- 
tributes the powers of government between 
the Union and the States, can be ignored 
or suspended by Congress and the President 
at will, on one occasion, then there can no 
longer be any limit beyond which they can- 
not go; and if an emergency is thought to be 
needed as an excuse, no one can doubt that 
one can always be found. 

Undoubtedly the great majority of our peo- 
ple are entirely confused about the issue in- 
volved in this controversy, which is not at 
all whether-the men of the armed services 
shall be given the best practicable opportu- 
nity to vote, but whether the Federal Gov- 
ernment shall be made completely supreme 
over the States, so that all rights, liberties, 
and activities of the people of every part of 
the Union shall be subjected to the policies, 
whims, and even tyrannies of a central gov- 
ernment. 

The very purpose of preserving the States 
under the Constitution when it was adopted 
and reserving to them powers denied to the 
Federal Union was to keep government as 
close as possible to the people, to give the 
people of each State the means of expressing 
their own will as to questions particularly 
affecting them, and to prevent sectional dom- 
ination of the whole Nation so far as could 
be done. 

Necessarily this required independence of 
the States in the matter of the selection of 
their Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress, and in the exertion of their propor- 
tionate influence in the election of a Presi- 
dent. This independent power of the States 
would be nullified in principle and fact by 
any control of the national election by the 
Federal Government, which, as to the election 
of the President is entirely forbidden by the 
Constitution, while the power of Congress to 
control the processes of election of Senators 
and Representatives is very limited, though 
not wholly prohibited. 

Everyone wishes the soldiers and sailors to 
vote, so far as is possible, without unreason- 
ably delaying and complicating the election 
process. I wish my own sons to vote; and in 
the elections of 1942 and 1943 they both did 
vote, though absent with the Army. Indeed, 
in 1943 one of them voted from Africa, prov- 
ing that the great majority of our boys, if 
they and their friends at home are sufficiently 
anxious for them to do so, can yote even under 
present State laws, though I admit diligence 
and careful timing contributed to the arrival 
of my son's vote in time last fall and under 
present regulations many would not be able 
or sufficiently informed to accomplish a like 
result. Reasonable remedies for that condi- 
tion I will suggest later. 

But, important as it is that soldiers and 
sailors have a full opportunity to vote in 
this coming election, even that is not im- 
portant enough to justify the nullification 
of the Constitution, which is the charter of 
the liberties of these same boys, for which 
they are fighting. Voting in one election 
cannot be worth that price—especially when 
it is clearly unnecessary to nay such a price. 

It is assumed by most people that the 
right to vote derives from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In fact the right to vote is not and 
never was given by the Federal Government, 
hut by the States. The only control which 
the Federal Government constitutionally ex- 
ercises over the right of the citizen to vote 
is negative: The States are forbidden by the 
fifteenth and nineteenth amendments to 
deny or abridge the right of any citizen to 
vote on account of race, color, previous con- 
dition of servitude, or sex. Subject to those 
negative limitations, the power of each State 
to determine which of its citizens may yote 


is absolute, so long as no arbitrary discrim- 
ination is made by the laws of the State, 
as between citizens similarly situated. 

This principle of State power to decide who 
may vote is so firmly and clearly established 
that it required a great civil war and four 
amendments of the Constitution (the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, and nine- 
teenth) to take away the power of States 
even to deny the vote to Negroes and to 
women, 

What, then, are the powers of Congress as 
to the election of the President and of Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress? They 
are very limited. Congress may not deter- 
mine who is eligible to vote, nor impose or 
remove any limitations or conditions of the 
right to vote, adopted by the several States, 
except that any attempt to deny the right to 
vote to colored citizens or women is void. 

The provisions of the Constitution as to 
election of the President and of Senators and 
Representatives, are very different, and as 
to the former the Congress has almost no 
power at all. Clearly, the President, the 
Senators and the Representatives, since their 
Offices are created by the Constitution, can 
only be elected in the manner prescribed 
by that instrument. Let us see what are 
these provisions. 

First, as to the President: 

1. He is to be chosen by electors, who are 
to be selected by each State in such manner 
as the legislation thereof may direct. 
Clearly, Congress has no authority whatever 
to decide who may vote for Presidential 
electors, or in what manner, or by what form 
of ballot, or by whom the ballots shall be 
received or counted, since the whole choice 
of the manner of election is left to the State. 

2. The Congress may determine the time 
of choosing the electors, and the day on which 
they shall give their votes, which day is 
to be the same throughout the United States. 
This is the only power concerning the elec- 
tion of the President which Congress 
possesses. Therefore any attempt by Con- 
gress to prescribe any regulations or condi- 
tions for the election of the President would 
be sheer usurpation and a flagrant subversion 
of the Constitution. 

As to Senators and Representatives: 

1. They are to be elected by the people of 
the States. 

2. Those who may vote for Senators and 
Representatives must be the same persons 
who are qualified to vote for members of “the 
most numerous branch of the State legis- 
lature.” That is to say, those citizens of this 
State who may vote for Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress must be those qualified 
by the State constitution and laws to vote 
for representatives to the General Assembly 
of Ohio. Since the election of the State 
representatives must necessarily be by elec- 
tors qualified under State law, it follows that 
qualification to vote for Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress (e. g., citizenship, 
place, and length of residence, registration, 
etc.) must also be determined by the State. 
Otherwise, the Congress could determine 
who may elect representatives to the State 
legislature, and all existence of the States 
as governmental sovereignties would be at 
an end, and the States become merely large 
counties, completely jominated by the Fed- 
eral Government. All of the people of the 
Nation would become subjects of a central 
authoritarian government, no longer bound 
even by its own Constitution, nor by the Bill 
of Rights. 

3. Congress may make or alter regulations 
as to the “times, places, and manner of hold- 
ing elections” for Representatives to Con- 
gress; but only as to times and manner (not 
places) of electing Senators of the United 
States. Even these regulations, which relate 
only to election procedure, are ordinarily to 
be prescribed by the States. 

4. Each House of Congress is the “judge of 
the elections, returns, and qualifications of 
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its own Members.” Thus, after the election, 
each House may determine whether the elec- 
tion of any Member has been honestly and 
legally conducted, whether the result has been 
truly returned, and whether the person 
elected is fit and qualified to be a Member 
of that House. This relates Only to action 
that may be taken after an election, not be- 
fore or in the process of election. 

The foregoing are all of the powers which 
the Constitution grants to Congress concern- 
ing the election of the President and of Sen- 
ators and Representatives. As to the Presi- 
dent, the Congress has the solitary power of 
fixing the time of election, and no other 
power whatever. As to the election of Sen- 
ators and Representatives, the powers of 
Congress are considerably greater, but do not 
include the power to say who may vote or 
upon what qualifying conditions; and such 
powers as are granted must necessarily be 
exercised with great caution, to avoid intol- 
erable confusion and opportunities for coer- 
cion or fraud, and the greater the emergency, 
the greater the danger to be apprehended 
from such confusion, coercion, and fraud. 

Therefore, any such action by Congress as 
is proposed, setting up Federal machinery to 
formulate, print, distribute, and collect bal- 
lots, especially for Presidential electors, to 
be voted under military supervision, with no 
possible adequate means of determining 
whether any particular soldier or sailor is a 
qualified voter or to preserve the secrecy of 
his ballot, and wholly disregarding State 
constitutions and laws, would be a flagrant 
abuse of power by the Congress, involving a 
wanton flouting and nullification of the Con- 
stitution, 

It would be no kindness to our boys thus 
to subvert the system of constitutional gov- 
ernment for which they are fighting, without 
their even suspecting that such a revolution 
is being perpetrated in their names. I repeat 
that, much as I desire my own sons to exercise 
the sacred franchise of citizenship they have 
been taught to cherish, I do not desire it at 
such a price, nor will they. 

Nevertheless, it does not follow that noth- 
ing can be done. Undoubtedly, present State 
laws present obstacles which will make it 
difficult for soldiers and sailors to vote, be- 
cause of too late printing and distribution of 
absent voters’ ballots, too rigid and compli- 
cated registration rules and other regulations, 
and difficulties of transportation, distribu- 
tion and return. Some of these difficulties 
the States must remove, but the power and 
obligation are theirs and theirs only. In 
other matters Congress can, without any 
violation of the Constitution, render great 
assistance, 

I suggest the following remedial measures: 

1, Let the States— 

(a) Advance the time for printing the 
ballots and issuing absent voters’ supplies; 

(b) Advance the time for filing applica- 
tions for absent voters’ supplies, and permit 
an application to be filed by either the sol- 
dier or sailor or a member of his family or 
duly authorized agent, with proper precau- 
tions against duplication, thus eliminating 
the necessity of two round trips (first of the 
application and then of the ballot), which 
was one of the difficulties I had to overcome 
for my son overseas, but by diligence did 
overcome; 

(c) Suspend, as to voters in military sery- 
ice the provision of law under which registra- 
tion as a voter lapses if the person has not 
voted within a fixed period, since this must 
already have caused the lapsing of registra- 
tion of many men who have been absent in 
service for 2 or 3 years; and 

(d) Suspend any requirement that the 
precinct of the voter be designated on his 
application, so long as his home residence is 
stated. 

2. Let Congress— 

Provide for expediting the transportation, 
delivery, and return of the ballots issued by 
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the State authorities, and tor affording to 
each voter an adequate and easily accessible 
means of secretly preparing his ballot and 
having it duly attested and forwarded. 

If such measures are adopted, it is safe to 
predict that at least as many votes will be 
effectively cast as under the unconstitutional 
plan now so violently advocated in high 
Federal places. Endless confusion, uncer- 
tainty, and fraud will be avoided; no viola- 
tion of the constitutional prerogatives of the 
States will be committed; and the soldiers’ 
and sailors’ right to vote will be assured to 
the greatest possible measure and yet the 
Federal Union of the States under the Con- 
stitution will be preserved, and the obliga- 
tion of the Federal Government to obey the 
organic law, ordained by the people of the 
United States, by which that government 
exists, will be vindicated. 


F. D. R. and the Bible 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES A. WRIGHT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Boston Globe: 


F. D. R. AND THE BIBLE 


To THE EDITOR: 

This is a letter we have sent to Congress- 
man CALVIN D. JoHNsoNn, at Washington: 

“In a dispatch published here in India ap- 
peared a news item concerning a charge made 
by you that the Commander in Chief is mak- 
ing a political move for a fourth term as 
President of the United States through his 
message to the armed forces on the flyleaf of 
the Bible. 

“One who is in the Army, Navy, or Air Force, 
whether at home or overseas, is pained and 
shocked by such charges against a message 
which is nothing but inspirational and which 
shows the quality of leadership of a President 
and Commander in Chief who would take the 
time and interest to write a short personal 
message to the men who are not only going 
to project, through their eventual victory, a 
right which guarantees your freedom to make 
such a charge in public. 

“If the Commander in Chief had used per- 
sonal stationery and had said something re- 
lating to politics in the message, some foun- 
dation might be seen for such a charge. But 
to men overseas, it only serves to intensify 
our intention to support President Roosevelt 
to the last, as it shows the weakness of the 
opposition forces if that method of approach 
to the coming election must be used, The 
charge borders on an insult to all fighting 
men, as it touches upon an alleged connection 
of politics with religion, and nowhere in the 
two short paragraphs may be found any such 
connection. 

“The signers of this letter haye possessed a 
copy of the Testament 2 years or more and 
have never thought of any political consid- 
erations attached to it. A message from Mr. 
Willkie, Mr, Dewey, or any other man in the 
same position of Commander in Chief and 
President would be treated with the equal 
respect and feeling of personal touch with 
their leader. 


“Whether you are a Republican, Democrat, 
northerner, southerner, or westerner, your 
charge represents a reflection of the pettiness 
of many Members of Congress who should be 
devoting their energies to the passage of leg- 
islation to help on a national and impartial 
scale and to bring us home as soon as possible 
with a safe and secure peace in the years to 
come.” 

CHARLES W. GALLAGHER, 
Master Sergeant, 
ARTHUR J. KAHN, 
Private First Ciass, 
EVERETT W. FREDERICKS, 
Private First Class, 


JOHN LABAN, 
Private First Class, 
ANTHONY A. SULLO, 
Sergeant. 
SOMEWHERE IN INDIA. 


The Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following resolu- 
tion adopted by the Conference of Amer- 
ican Legion Posts of the City of St. Louis, 
Department of Missouri, in regular meet- 
ing on January 21, 1944: 


Whereas 11,500,000 of our men and women 
are in the armed services of our country; and 

Whereas the present voting laws of the 
various States and of the Federal Govern- 
ment do not provide for such contingency; 
and 

Whereas no part of our citizenship is as 
much entitled to vote at elections for not 
only Federal but also State officers, as the 
man or woman who is offering his or her life 
that we may continue to hold elections: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the conference of American 
Legion Posts of St. Louis, That it is the sense 
of this American Legion conference in regu- 
lar meeting convened, that all posts and all 
city, county, and State departments, and the 
national department of the American Legion 
immediately exert all the effort of our organ- 
ization for the purpose of having enacted 
the necessary laws or constitutional amend- 
ments, that will make possible the right and 
opportunity for every citizen serving in the 
armed forces of the United States, whether 
within our borders or in the remotest parts 
of the world, to cast his or her ballot in the 
elections to be held in 1944 for not only Fed- 
eral offices but also the offices in his or her 
particular State; be it further 

Resolved, That certified copies of this reso- 
lution be sent to the Senators from Missouri; 
to the Congressmen of the Eleventh, Twelfth, 
and Thirteenth Missouri Districts; to the 
Governor of Missouri; to the national com- 
mander of the American Legion; to the State 
commander of Missouri; to the national 
executive committee of Missouri, and to the 
district commanders of the eleventh and 
twelfth Missouri Legion districts. 
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Washington’s Birthday Address by 
Senator Maloney 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. FRANCIS MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 25 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr, MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by me at a Washington’s Birth- 
day dinner held under the auspices of 
the Democratic Central Committee of 
Connecticut at the Hotel Taft, New 
Haven, Conn., on February 22, 1944. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


We are gathered here in observance of the 
birthday of George Washington—the Father 
of our Country—referred to more often than 
any other as the most noble American. He 
was not chosen for the Presidency by a polit- 
ical party. At that time he considered polit- 
ical parties perilous—but in the selection of 
his Cabinet he sought the best men in the 
two parties which then existed. Thomas 
Jefferson, founder of our party, became the 
official head of Washington's advisers. 

From a purely personal standpoint I should 
enjoy making an address devoted in its en- 
tirety to Washington—but this is a Demo- 
cratic Party dinner—so I borrow the words of 
the first President, and Commander in Chief, 
to engage in political discussion. It was in 
his Farewell Address that he admonished his 
country to be united and to be Amer- 
icans. It was in the same immortal state- 
ment that he warned his fellow Americans 
against party excesses. Washington loved his 
country more than life itself. Under his 
leadership our Nation was born and baptized. 
He suffered abuse and ridicule—but the torch 
he lighted is still aglow. 

I shall not on this occasion attempt to heap 
praise upon our party—but I would be less 
than honest if I did not insist that along 
with the mistakes of the past decade there 
have been tremendously great accomplish- 
ments—and I would violate my own feeling 
if I did not point with a great measure of 
confidence and satisfaction to the leadership 
of President Roosevelt in the war in which 
all the world is now engaged. 

Connecticut Democrats assembled tonight 
owe it to the country and the State to avoid 
making the occasion one of mere partisan 
politics. This is an election year. It is 
proper; indeed it is essential, to demon- 
strate to the world that even in a time of war, 
free elections can be held in America. But 
we Americans have also the solemn obliga- 
tion to see to it that our open discussion of 
the issues of the campaign do not give aid 
or comfort to our enemies; and do not create 
disunity that may render the path to victory 
more difficult to travel. 

Frankly, I am in no mood to devote my talk 
to party politics, Realizing that the sons of 
my Republican neighbors are fighting and 
dying as Americans, the distinctions between 
political parties do not now seem very im- 
portant to me. And when I realize that all 
Americans are dedicated to an unrelenting 
prosecution of the war, I am not in the frame 
of mind to claim that Democrats in all of- 
fices are indispensable for victory. 
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The sacrifice that comes with war, and 
strikes all families of America in one form or 
another, produces a community of suffering 
that ought to obliterate the lines of political 
demarcation. The growing intensity of our 
common will to win this war should give to 
all of us an enlightened outlook on the elec- 
tion this year. 

For that reason, I do not propose that we 
Democrats gathered here tonight should in- 
dulge in fulsome self-praise. On the con- 
trary, I think this is a good time for all of 
us to indulge in some self-criticism. 

Iam afraid that some of us may be inclined 
to shape the coming campaign in terms of 
class issues, and derogatory challenges to large 
groups of our fellow Americans. Such tactics 
have no place in a country united against its 
enemies and in the midst of the most terrible 
war in recorded history. 

Particularly, I wish to denounce the grow- 
ing tendency on the part of some prominent 
members of our own party to label some 
groups of honest Americans as Fascists. No 
businessman, or banker, or doctor, or lawyer, 
or workingman that I know in Connecticut, 
is less of an American than I am because he 
disagrees with one or more of the policies of 
the present administration. Many of our 
fellow citizens are honestly opposed to a 
fourth term for the President. That does 
not make them Fascists. Many of my own 
neighbors believe with the utmost sincerity 
that the time has come for a change of ad- 
ministration. Whether or not I agree with 
them is beside the point. They are entitled 
to voice their opinions without being charged 
with alien purposes. 

I care not how exalted a position some of 
these self-appointed spokesmen of our party 
may now hold. When they seek to brand 
groups of free Americans with the ignomini- 
ous labels of foreign political doctrines, they 
do not speak for me; and I am certain they 
do not speak for the Democratic Party. 

It is well for us Democrats to remember 
that the party we have chosen as our agency 
for developing good government in America, 
ig not and never has been the tool for any 
single leader or any group of leaders. In- 
deed, its strength as a force in good govern- 
ment, and its survival for more than.a cen- 
tury as the guardian of true American liber- 
alism, have been because no man and no 
coterie of men have ever been able for long 
to control the party organization for purposes 
of their own personal power, 

Great leaders have emerged from the ranks 

ot the Democratic Party because they have 

learned the lessons of American liberalism in 
the party. The greatest leaders of our party 
have been those who have remained true to 
the liberal principles for which the party 
has stood—and who have not arrogated to 
themselves the authority to commit the party 
to their own personal lines of thinking, The 
party has become strong over the years not 
because it has been molded to the ideas of 
any particular leader, but because it has at- 
tracted to it constantly increasing numbers 
of persons who have become convinced of 
the soundness of its platform for Govern- 
ment action, 

What we need this year, it seems to me, is 
a resurgence of the Democratic Party as such, 
and a campaign on the basis of a party plat- 
form which states the position on the party, 
fairly, openly, ana honestly, on important 
issues upon which the citizens of America 
have a right to vote. What we do not need 
is irresponsible speeches and abusive asser- 
tions by so-called party leaders who seem 
to think that we Democrats should applaud or 
approve any crackpot idea they may cherish. 

And there will be important issues for de- 
cision in the coming election—issues which 
ean be decided only by the American people 


themselves. These issues will arise on the 
course this country is to follow in foreign 
affairs, and on the reconstruction of our 
domestic economy. Party responsibility in 
meeting these issues squarely is what we 
Democrats must insist upon. Moreover, we 
must likewise insist that those whom we 
choose as our candidates discharge that re- 
sponsibility by adhering to the age-old prin- 
ciples of our party. 

The day is past, in my opinion, when any 
large segment of Americans will blindly fol- 
low a leader on faith alone. The price of 
war is measured by the lives of individual 
fighting men. Victory is a victory of indi- 
vidual and collective Americans, and not the 
triumph of a vague concept of one class or 
another.. 

Those of us who have tried to develop a 
strong Democratic Party need not apologize 
to anyone, nor need we be stampeded into 
an abject surrender of the party to any 
special group of self-appointed spokesmen, 
The political party is an essential institution 
of American freedom, It gives direction and 
effectiveness to the franchise of free citizens, 
It permits the development of ideas of gov- 
ernment upon the basis of consistent prin- 
ciples, and, above all, it lessens the dangers 
that can arise from aggressive personal 
leadership. 

We often talk about party- responsibility, 
but the members of a party do not insist 


often enough that their leaders respect the 


obligations of that responsibility. Right 


now, it seems to me, the Democrate Party 


needs to have some of its supposed leaders 
devote less time to the indiscriminate ex- 
pression of their personal views, and more 
time to reflection upon what the party itself 


stands for, and what have been its traditions 


during the generations of its development, 
Too frequently campaigns are being waged 
on the personalities of the candidates alone, 
while the candidates themselves demonstrate 
little fidelity to the platforms upon which 
they are supposed to stand. The time is 
coming, in my opinion, when the Democratic 
Party, great and strong as it is, will collapse 


“from dry-rot unless we do more than we are 


now doing to insist that those who accept 
the support of the party, respect the princi- 
ples for which it stands. 

Let me demonstrate by a concrete example. 
With victory seemingly less distant than it 
was a year ago, post-war planning is properly 
becoming the subject of much study. This 
year the Democratic Party, meeting in na- 
tional convention, will have an opportunity 
to determine its stand upon many issues of 
post-war government. You all know that in 
the haste and urgency of war tremendous 
amounts of public funds have been expended 
to erect factories, mills, power plants, and 
many other facilities for expanded industrial 
production, The basis upon which these vast 
facilities are to be operated in peacetime Will 
in large measure determine the kind of in- 
dustrial economy we are to have in America 
for a generation to come. 

If, as has been estimated, the Government 
now owns anything like a quarter or a third 
of the industrial capacity of the Nation, it 
is obvious that the way is open for govern- 
mental invasion of industry to an extent not 
hitherto dreamed of. It is also undeniable 
that if the Government undertakes in peace- 


time to operate industrial plants on a large 


scale, private enterprise as we have known 
it in America, will be at an end, and collec- 
tivism of an alien brand will be well on its 
way to triumph here. 

At the least, the question of what is to be 
the part of Government in industry after 
the war is highly controversial; at the worst 
it is an issue which may wreck the American 
system. Yet right now there are men who 
claim to be Democrats who are proposing 
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that the Government keep its hold on Ameri- 
can industry through the retention of war- 
time plants. I know of no authority which 
permits any such propositions on behalf of 
the Democratic Party, and to me they are at 
variance with what our party has stood for 
since its creation more than 100 years ago. 
Of course I am not referring to the objective 
and scholarly report, on the entire problem of 
adjusting our peacetime economy, which was 
issued by Mr. Baruch a few days ago. 

The Democratic Party is founded on the 
basic American principle of individual free- 
dom, That means freedom of people and 
freedom of the institutions created by peo- 
ple. I challenge anyone to show me where 
the Democratic Party has ever favored the 
destruction of private property or free en- 
terprise. Of course, we have been champions 


of freedom when those who were undermin- 


ing it were the wielders of special privilege 
and monopolistic power. But, more impor- 
tant, the Democratic Party has in all its his- 
tory been chiefly concerned with the dangers 
and threats to private enterprise through the 
exercise of arbitrary governmental power. 
On this birthday of Washington it is well 
for us to remember that the fathers of our 
Nation were concerned over such arbitrary 
governmental power; and the founders of our 
Democratic Party, Jefferson, Madison, and 


‘Jackson, took issue with the Federalists and 


the Whigs on the degree to which the Gov- 
ernment should be kept out of the affairs of 


Private citizens. 


The charge now is made that the New Deal 
represents a repudiation of those early tradi- 
tions of the party. I do not accept the charge. 
The modern legislation sponsored by the 
Democratic Party during the past decade was 
all in the interest of preserving individual 


freedom in America. It has all been com- 


patible with the continuation of free or pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Of course, the Democratic Party is unulter- 
ably committed to the principle that a gov- 
ernment instituted by a free people should 
be administered in the interest of the people. 
The party has recognized that some problems, 
economic; and social, must find their solution, 
simply because of their size and complexity, 
through the leadership of the Government. 
That was the legitimate aim of the New Deal. 
But the New Deal, insofar as it as been spon- 
sored by the Democratic Party, never has 
stood for the Government taking over every- 
thing. We have not and we do not support 
the alien idea that free American citizens 
should be vassals of an all-powerful state. 

We want our children to have the oppor- 
tunity to make their own way, to develop 
their own initiative, to enjoy the fruits of 
their own thrift; and we still believe that 
the American system of free enterprise 
should be preserved. 

The real trouble is that Democrats are be- 
ing misrepresented. They are being misrep- 
resented by the spokesmen of other parties, 
and they are being misrepresented by some 
people who hold public and elective office in 
a Democratic administration. 

The job for decent, honest, and American 
Democrats—like the citizens of Connecticut 
who are here tonight—is to correct these 
misrepresentations of a great party. Let us 
be as alert to repudiate those undemocratic 
voices within our ranks as we are to assail 
critics outside our party. t us be vigilant 
to see to it that persons holding power 
through our support are not seeking strange 
objectives for which we cannot stand. 

I have not sought to discuss specific ques- 
tions of governmental policy tonight, because, 
as important as those questions may be, this 
seemed to be the appropriate time and place 
to talk about the more fundamental question 
of where the Democratic Party is going. For 
my part I want it to regain its standing and 
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as a responsible institution of free 
government dedicated to the promulgation of 
liberal ideas; but steadfastly adhering to 
American principles of freedom, and unalter- 
ably committed to achieving better and more 
wholesome living for our people in the 
American way. Iam so personally devoted to 
that objective that I am prepared, at any 


time, to challenge any leader or any spokes- 


man who tries to corrupt the party or turn 
it away from that high purpose. 

At the outset I stated I was in no mood 
to discuss politics. I said that, with 
American men of every political faith fight- 
ing and dying side by side on distant shores 
and on the seas, disputes of a partisan char- 
acter seemed small to me. But to call for a 
regeneration of the Democratic Party as a 
thoroughly American institution is not to 
sound a partisan keynote. Millions of Amer- 
icans still rely upon the party leadership— 
millions of Americans expect the party to 
reassert its responsibility as an institution 
for good government. If the Democratic 
Party abdicates that responsibility, if it be- 
comes a device for personal government, then 
American freedom as we know it is threat- 
ened. I do not believe that any other party 
has the virility, or the constancy of principle 
and purpose, to hold for long the great mass 
of the American people; and if that confi- 
dence is not reposed in a party, it may be 
given to a single person. 

The Democrats of Connecticut have always 
been a steadying force in the party's- coun- 
cils. The time has arrived, I think, when 
we Connecticut Democrats, who like the way 
people live together in this State, in small 
towns, and cities not too large, who are not 
anxious for radical upheavals, and who find 
harmony among themselves because the dis- 
tinctions of class are not strong enough to 
overcome the friendliness of neighbors, must 
do our best to keep the party on the right 
path. And with that mention of the Con- 
necticut viewpoint, I want to talk a little bit 
about our party here in this great Common- 
wealth. 

We have at this meeting a very good repre- 
sentation of the active Democrats who have 
carried on the fight through many years 
which have seen both success and failure. 

Certainly as neighbors and friends we can 
agree that one of the things for which our 
soldiers, sailors, and marines are fighting is 
the continuance of the democratic American 
way of government. The founding fathers 
and their successors created and developed a 
form of government—yes, and a political 
system—which has proven its worth through 
the years. 

Our form of government calls for the vot- 
ing expression of our citizens at stated inter- 
vals, even in times of crisis. At a time like 
this there may seem to be some justifiable 
reasons for regretting the necessity of an 
election contest, but the years have shown 
the wisdom of insisting that these contests 
be held regardless of surrounding circum- 
stances. If we are to survive and prosper as 
a nation, we must, in the future as in the 
past, rely on the cheerful acceptance by the 
minority of the will of the majority. In 
turn, the majority must show tolerance and 
respect for the views of the minority. This, 
I believe, has been the great strength of the 
American democracy. Once, on the slavery 
question, this principle was broken, and the 
great Civil War followed. That terrible les- 
son served to install our great democratic 
principles more firmly, I hope, forever. 

Unquestionably, the maintenance of a 
stable and respected government has been 
largely the result of the development of the 
two-party system. We do not have in this 
country numerous groups each of which is 
imbued with a fanatical sense of its own 
righteousness, and each of which is con- 


vinced that the success of any of the others 
means the inevitable destruction of the Re- 
public. As a matter of course two great 
Nation-wide parties must each contain per- 
sons of rather widely divergent views. Every 
intelligent person must, of necessity, hear 
views expressed by certain members of the 
opposition party with which he will agree 
and, on the other hand, know a few persons 
in his own party whose opinions he cannot 
accept. 

This is not to say that the two parties are 
the same. It is not even to say that there 
is no great difference between the parties. 
They are, in fact, very different. It is true 
that the parties do overlap to some extent. 
But within each party can be found a con- 
sensus of opinion on important issues which 
becomes the party policy. It is the differ- 
ence in these party policies that marks the 
fundamental differences between them. 

This is a Democratic gathering. We are 
here because we are Democrats. We are 
Democrats because, on the main issues, and 
over the years, we consider the Democratic 
Party to be the best agency for promoting the 
principles in which we believe. We don't 
have to believe in every last policy of our 
party. As long as we continue to believe 
that our party, in the long run, is funda- 
mentally sound and fundamentally devoted 
to our principles, our continued support is 
logical and sensible. 

We here in Connecticut may say with con- 
fidence that the Democratic Party has been 
liberal and progressive. Legislation to pro- 
mote the welfare of labor and the farmers, 
reorganization of the State government for 
efficiency and economy, a vast expansion in 
our facilities for caring for the unfortunate 
and ill, improvement of our educational fa- 
cilities, and many other beneficial acts, have 
been primarily the result of Democratic ad- 
ministrations. Of course, the compliance of 
the Republican Party has been necessary 
under the system of representation existing 
in this State. Naturally, the Republican 
Party claims a share of credit, but I think 
it is not unfair to say that only public opin- 
ion expressed in support of the Democratic 
Party succeeded in overcoming the natural 
inertia of an entrenched organization in this 
State. We have reason for pride. Let us 
keep the faith. 

It is a long time now since this State was 
ruled with almost unchallenged arrogance. 
We challenged the arrogance and we broke 
it down. Let it not be said of us that we 
failed to recognize the faults of our own 
party. While our neighbor's children offer 
their lives for the preservation of the Ameri- 
can way of life, let us have no fear of political 
death in the same cause. 

I believe that we have justification for an 
appeal to the people of this State to support 
our party. I believe that the record will 
show that the people of the State have 
benefited when our strength has increased: 
We who are here as Democrats have a cause 
which justifies our support. 

But we cannot succeed merely by criticiz- 
ing our opponents. We must, as I said 
earlier, examine ourselves. We must see if 
we are on the right course within our own 
party and within our own organization. 

I think that all of us here will agree that 
in order to win we must deserve to win. Our 
policies must command the support of the 
voters and our candidates must justify their 
trust and respect. No political organization, 
any more than a business organization, can 
hope to obtain acceptance of the product 
that it offers if that product is not tested and 
proven good. But even a good product needs 
organized support. There is an old story 
about the man who makes a better mouse- 
trap and the world beating a path to his 
door. This may be true, but I have noticed 
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that the producers of the most excellent 
goods do not rely too strongly on this theory. 
A powerful selling organization is placed 
behind the best of products whether they 
be cigarettes, automobiles, or even machine 
tools. Our candidates and our principles, 
however good, will receive a fair test in the 
laboratory of public opinion only if our or- 
ganization support matches that of our oppo- 
nents. 

I know this is an old story to most of you _ 
here. You have worked long and faithfully 
for the Democratic Party and are thoroughly 
aware of the importance of organization. I 
think, though, that it is worth the time, once 
in a while, to review our situation together, 
even if that involves repeating things that 
we all know. 

I have been an active Democrat for a very 
long time, and in a number of different posi- 
tions. I know that you will understand, as 
I recite my experiences, that I am not being 
immodest. I served as a member of the 
town committee of my home city of Meri- 
den. Later, for some years I was the town 
chairman, and I served on our State commit- 
tee. In these positions I learned very well 
the meaning of local organization. I know 
that new voters must be registered and that 
registered voters must be persuaded to vote, 
and that the local organizations must do this 
work. I know that the political ideals and 
candidates of a party are not given an equal 
chance unless this sort of work is done. 

When I first ran for public office, it was 
as a candidate for mayor of my native city. 
As I became mayor I felt, and I have not 
since had any reason to change my opinion, | 
that the first requirement for reelection was 
to conduct the duties of my office in such 
manner as to deserve reelection. Later, us 
I think you know, my friends in this dis- 
trict enabled me to become a candidate for 
Congress. And, finally, I have been a candi- 
date in two strenuous campaigns for election 
to the United States Senate. 

I tell you all this not because I think that 
it is information that I need to give you. It 
is only a reminder that my activities for 
over a period of 25 years have been closely 
associated with the men and women who 
make up the Democratic organization. I 
would be stupid indeed if I could have 
avoided developing rather definite convic- 
tions about the relationship of politics and 
government during all that period. 

Perhaps my most fundamental conviction 
is that a political party best serves its own 
interests when it supports the highest ideals 
of a government for the people. Some peo- 
ple seem to think that practical politics is 
the opposite of good government. This is 
cynical and untrue. On the contrary, the 
most practical method of assuring political 
success is to truly deserve public support. 

Of course, I know that some people use 
the term “practical politics” when they mean 
organization politics. I think I have said 
enough to show that I could not possibly fail 
to recognize the importance of that part 
of political work which must be done by 
the party organization. But organization 
work can no more win by itself than can 
the highest ideals and the best candidates 
succeed without organization support, 
When, in the name of organization politics, 
any party does things which lose public 
support it is on the way to destroying itself, 
and certainly that is not practical. 

Today we are entering into another elec- 
tion year. We must adopt our policies, write 
our platform, and choose our candidates. In 
these serious times we cannot look on a po- 
litical contest as a sort of glorified sporting 
event. We are not justified in spending our 
time and our effort merely to celebrate a 
victory or to share in its results. We, indi- 
vidually and collectively, have a responsi- 


bility to work solely to finish this war, and 
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to make this country the sort of place which 
justifies the sacrifices now being made. One 
of our obligations is to fight for the kind of 
Government which will best achieve these 
ends. If we do so through the Democratic 
Party, it must be because we believe that 
our party is the best political agency through 
which our purposes can be accomplished. 

May I conclude by once more thanking you 
and the people of Connecticut for the op- 
ferred upon me, during these past several 
years. I have endeavored to merit and main- 
tain the confidence of the people of Con- 
necticut—and to get and to hold the confi- 
dence of my colleagues in the Congress. 
Over these past 10 years there have been 
many questions which have excited great 
controversy. Always I have hoped that those 
who sent me to the United States Senate 
would believe that I was acting in accordance 
with what my judgment told me was best for 
our country. With such feelings and inten- 
tions I go on, praying for God’s help, to the 
end of my term. In time of peace, public 
office is no less than a public trust. In time 
of distress and war, that man who accepts 
public office assumes the solemn and almost 
sacred obligation of unlimited devotion, next 
to Ged, to his country, and thus to the pro- 
tection of his countrymen. 


Gilbert Benjamin Bookout 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 25 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, at the re- 
quest of the senior Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Tuomas], I ask to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a statement by Hon. W. H. Underwood, 
member of the Legislature of Oklahoma 
from Bryan County, relative to Mr. Gil- 
bert Benjamin Bockout. 

Mr. Bookout is Bryan County’s last 
surviving Confederate veteran. He has 

‘lived through 5 major American wars, 
under the administrations of 22 United 
States Presidents, and will celebrate the 
one hundredth anniversary of his birth 
on February 26, 1944. 


There being no objection, the state- , 


ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Gilbert Benjamin Bookout, Bryan County's 
last surviving Confederate veteran, and who 
has lived through 5 major American wars 
and under the administrations of 22 United 
States Presidents, will celebrate his one hun- 
dredth birthday February 26. 

Happy and intensely interested in current 
affairs, especially what goes on about him, the 
centenarian veteran, makes his home with his 
daughter, Mrs. Anna Woods, on a farm 14 
miles northwest of Durant. 

A small man, with a long, flowing beard of 
the style commonly attributed to Kentucky 
colonels, Mr. Bookout loves to recall experi- 
ences he has had in his long and eventful 
life. He enjoys especially to review his Civil 
War experiences and he recalls incidents and 
details of the battles of Chickamauga, Mis- 
sionary Ridge, and Kennesaw Mountain, 
north of Atlanta, in which he engaged, with 
a remarkable clarity. 
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“I remember incidents and details of those 
battles almost as clearly as I recalled them 
when I returned to my 200-acre farm in west 
Tennessee during the reconstruction period 
immediately following the war,” he said. 

Though totally blind for the past 16 years, 
he enjoys life by listening to the radio, for 
his hearing is as good as that of a man of 50. 
His hair, though gray, is thick and closely 
cropped, and his face is remarkably free of 

es, 

He has difficulty getting around, but he at- 
tributes that to his blindness, which has pre- 
vented him from taking the necessary ex- 
ercise. 

Mr. Bookout was born February 26, 1844, in 


North Carolina, but the family moved when 


he was a small child to west Tennessee, where 

they occupied the farm adjoining that of 

James K. Polk, who was later to become the 

Democratic President before the Civil 
ar. 

“My brothers and I played with the Polk 
boys, and it was then we learned to shoot 
guns which came in handy later during the 
war,” he said. 

Bookout was a member of Company A, 
under the command of Gereral Bragg, who 
the aged veteran recalls as his pal and a fine, 
resourceful, and able general. 

“He out-foxed the Yankees many a time, 
and in the Battle of Chickamauga, we 
whipped them though they had us outnum- 
bered 3 to 1,” Bookout said. 

“The battle lasted 2 days and nights. Later 
the Yankees were reinforced and drove us 
into northern Georgia where we fought them 
at Kennesaw Mountain in 63. 

“At Missionary Ridge we fought for 7 days, 
with first one side gaining the advantage and 
then the other. That was the way it was in 


-& number of smaller engagements and skir- 


mishes throughout that year and in 1864. We 
“would get the best of it for a while and run 
em and then they would reinforce, and get 
more guns than us, and would get us on the 
run.” 

Bookout received his honorable discharge 
at Durham, N. C., after General Johnson’s 
surrender in 1865. Tired and weary from 
many battles, wearing only rags, he walked 
back to his Tennessee home place. Back on 
the farm with a steer and a heifer, hitched up 
to form a team, he plowed his fields which 
yielded him 4 bales of cotton and 200 bushels 
of corn the first year. 


The Soldiers’ Vote Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES M. TUNNELL 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 25 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 
Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD an editorial 
from the Journal-Every Evening of 


“Wilmington, Del., dated February 24, 


1944, entitled “Determined To Disagree.” 
It has reference to the soldier vote and 
says, among other things, that— 

Politics and politics alone is blocking action 
on this bill. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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DETERMINED TO DISAGREE 


After 2 weeks of futile House and Senate 
conferences the passage of legislation which 
would give men and women in uniform a rea- 
sonable chance to cast a ballot this fall looks 
further away than ever. It will be a surprise 
if the conference manage to produce any bill 
at all for soldier voting out of their present 
hopeless deadlock. 

This failure to reach a satisfactory com- 
promise cannot be blamed upon the advo- 
cates of a Federal ballot plan. In the course 
of the conferences they have offered to meet 
virtually every objection that the States’ 
rights proponents could think up. They 
were apparently even ready to go so far as 
to agree to repeal the present law waiving 
poll-tax payments and registration require- 
ments—which would automatically disen- 
franchise millions of servicemen—if the 
House conferees would permit distribution 
of Federal ballots subject to validation by the 
States. 

The flat refusal of this offer by the House 
conferees makes one wonder if they are not 
deliberately trying to create a deadlock which 
will make it impossible to adopt any soldiers’ 
vote legislation at all. From a political view- 
point this might suit their purposes even 
better than the straight-out States’ right 
bili on which they have been insisting. 

Politics and politics alone is blocking ac- 
tion on this bill. It will be to the enduring 
shame of Congress if it now fails to adopt 
legislation which will honestly and squarely 
meet the problem of giving the men who are 
fighting for their country a chance to cast 
their votes. 


Removal of Restrictions on Individual 
Indians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. MOORE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 25 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, I have 
introduced Senate bill 1311, having as 
its objective the removal of restrictions 
on lands allotted to individual Indians as 
their distributive shares of tribal estates. 
The bill is now pending before the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, of which I am 
a member, and the senior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas] is chairman. I 
think this proposed legislation is respon- 
sive to a desire on the part of the In- 
dians, and I think it will be conducive 
to their general welfare. 

Mr. O. K. Chandler, of Oklahoma, is 
himself an Indian, a member of the 
Cherokee Tribe of Indians, and has spent 
most of his life in consideration of In- 
dian affairs, and, in my opinion, is well 
informed about them. He has addressed 
a letter to my colleague and myself, set- 
ting out valuable factual data. I desire 
to have unanimous consent for this let- 
ter to be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. It is estimated that it will make 
five and a half pages of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, at an estimated cost of 
$247.50. I am attaching a memorandum 
from the Public Printer, and ask the 
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unanimous consent of the Senate that 
the letter be printed as requested. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
February 17, 1944. 
Hon. ELMER THOMAS, 
Chairman, Senate Indian Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 
Hon. E. H. Moore, 
Member, Senate Indian Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senators: What a day! What a 
day! 

What a day was Monday, January 10, 1944, 
to the Indians of the United States, particu- 
larly the full-blood Indian. 

On January 10, 1944, at Muskogee, Okla., 
was held a meeting of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Indian Affairs to hear Indians and 
Indian Bureau officials with reference to lift- 
ing the hand of the Bureau from what re- 
mains of the individual property of certain 
citizens (Indians) who have been held down, 
held up, pushed backward and forward—first 
as tribes and later as individuals—the past 
century and three-quarters by the Federal 
Government through its Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, a Government bureau antedating the 
Government itself. 

The present United States Indian Bureau 
is an inheritance of our Government from 
Europe. It came into being in advance of 
the Declaration of Independence. Within 10 
days following the Battle of Lexington (1774) 
representatives of the Colonies appointed a 
committee to “prepare a speech to be made 
to the Indians.” Out of this committee grew 
an Indian committee to deliver the speech. 
The committee was instructed to immedi- 
ately contact ‘influential members’ of the 
several tribes. 

In 1786 the Continental Congress created 
two Indian districts—one extending north of 
the Ohio River, west from the Allegheny 
Mountains to the Mississippi; the other ex- 
tending south of the Ohio to the Gulf of 
Mexico, west of the Allegheny Mountains to 
the Mississippi. Two agents, with tw. as- 
sistants, were appointed to supervise the In- 
dians throughout this area; the total annual 
salaries and expenses of these agents and 
their assistants was $6,000; they were heavily 
bonded; they kad the custody of many pres- 
ents for the Indians.” 

Thus we have the beginning of the present 
United States Indian Bureau, with its eight 
to nine thousand employees, requiring, for 
support and maintenance, annual appropria- 
tions of $30,000,000 to $60,000,000—from 
tribal Indian funds and the pockets of plain 
taxpayers. . 

INDIAN BUREAU NOT CHRISTIANIZING 
INFLUENCE 

Contrary to popular belief the Indian 
Bureau is not the originator of Christianizing, 
civilizing, and educating the Indians—that 
honor falls to Christian men and women of 
all denominations who went alone, with the 
Bible under the arm, to the wigwam and 
tepee of the Indian, in the wilderness, on the 
plains, and in the mountains. The work of 
these missionaries started 250 years or more 
previous to the creation of the United States 
Indian Bureau. 

Our present Indian Bureau, in its infancy 
and for many years thereafter, was a part of 
the War Department. From its infancy, 
years and years following, its mission largely 
was to treat with the Indians for cession 
of lands and recommend to the War Depart- 
ment “Chastisement of the hostiles” when 
the Indians did not comport themselves 
agreeable to the Bureau. The public of today 
cannot know the injustices which have come 
down to the Indians directly from this de- 
partment of Government the past 160 years. 


Christian influences finally took the Indian 
Bureau out of the War Department and 
established it as a bureau unto itself, within 
the Department of the Interior. Even after 
its establishment as a bureau unto itself in 
the Interior Department, Christianizing, civ- 
ilizing, and educating the Indians, was for 
many years, largely the work of the church— 
Christian effort and influence. 

Racial or Government Indian boarding 
schools which the Indian Bureau and would- 


be friends of the Indians hold are today 


necessary (they assume there is a natural 
Indian-backwardness or racial inferiority 
which demands retention of Government In- 
dian boarding schools) were the original cre- 
ation of the missionary, in small mission 
schools supported by church denominations. 
The missionary early admitted and realized 
the Indian was human—capable of Christian- 
izing, civilizing, and educating. 


INDIANS EDUCATED BEFORE ADVENT OF BUREAU 

A quarter of a century before the creation 
of the United States Indian Bureau there were 
educated full blood Indians. 

“In colonial times the conversion of the 
Indians to Christianity was expected and pro- 
moted; hence several leading seminaries of 
learning were specifically endowed for the 
benefit of those Indian youth who could be 
gathered in as students, while at others the 
doors were opened to them so that they 
could be trained side by side with their white 
contemporaries. The earliest movement in 
this direction was at Henrico College in Vir- 
ginia. The charter of what is now Harvard 
College, issued in 1650, described its object 
as the education of the English and Indian 
youth of this country in knowledge and God- 
liness’ and the first edifice on the ground was 
for the Indian college, built about 1660. Per- 
haps 30 years later an Indian department was 
added to William and Mary College; Dart- 
mouth actually owes its origin to an institu- 
tion founded to prepare young Indian men 
for missionary undertakings among their own 
people; and Princeton long figured as a leader 
in Indian work.” (Cyclopedia of American 
Government, vol. 11, p. 162.) 

Here we have Indian education 126 years 
previous to the creation of the United States 
Indian Bureau. 


COLLIER DISCOVERS INDIANS 

One would think—if he read the tons and 
tons of present-day Indian Bureau propa- 
ganda literature—that the Indians were not 
discovered in 1492 by Christopher Columbus, 
but in 1933 by John Collier, Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs. Not only did Mr. Collier 
discover the Indian but he discovered the 
“native American church.” And, he ex- 
tended his explorations “south of the border, 
down Mexico way” and discovered Mexico 
had “almost the most perfect school in the 
world,” which he forthwith brought to the 
Navajo of Arizona and New Mexico at a cost 
of some million or more dollars to American 
taxpayers. This “almost the most perfect 
school in the world”—imported to the 
Navajo—is reputed to be a godless school 
system; that teachers in Mexico were re- 
quired to take an atheistic oath prior to their 
appointment as teachers of this “almost most 
perfect school in the world.” 

Be that as it may. In 1942, Commissioner 
Collier, in his statistical report for that year, 
shows 7,144 Indian children in Arizona and 
New Mexico not enrolled in school. 

And, from Arizona in 1943, comes this in- 
formation from a white friend of the In- 
dian: 

“Yesterday there was here in Graibi, of 
one family, four generations. Not one of 
them speak a word of the English language.” 


S. 1311 INTRODUCED AS TO INDIANS 


No doubt to correct this condition and 
other conditions equally as flagrant in the 
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management of the Indians’ property on the 
part of the Bureau, S. 1311 was introduced 
into the Congress, resulting in the calling 
of the meeting at Muskogee, heretofore noted. 

Supt. A. M. Landman, of the Five Tribes 
Agency, Muskogee, Okla., was the first wit- 
ness called. The Five Tribes of Oklahoma 
are assumed to be the most advanced and 
enlightened of our Indian citizens, which 
may be true. Nevertheless, they have more 
nursemaids (Indian Bureau officials) than 
any similar number of Indian tribes in the 
Nation. 

Mr. Landman was asked as to the number 
of Indians under his jurisdiction. Approxi- 
mately, his reply was “104,000.” 

The rolls of the Five Tribes were closed 
by act of the Congress in 1907. Approxi- 
mately 2,000 names were added in 1914. The 
total Landman gave includes some 26,000 or 
more Negro freedmen of no Indian blood 
whatever; also included was a considerable 
number of intermarried or white adopted 
citizens of these tribes. Tribal rolls were 
closed 37 years ago; approximately 60 percent 
of the original allottees or enrollees are now 
dead. 

It is very improbable that there are more 
than 1,500 Five Tribes Indians—with lands 
and moneys now under Indian Bureau con- 
trol—now living, who own their full allot- 
ments as of the day allotment was made. 

The Five Tribes Agency has spent more 
than 35 years of its best days, selling its In- 
dians out of land. And the lands it sold 
would approximate upward of 80 percent of 
the best land these Indians owned, agricul- 
turally. 


HOW IS INTELLIGENCE MEASURED? 


Superintendent Landman was asked if the 
intelligence of an individual of Indian blood 
increased as white blood increased and de- 
creased as Indian blood increased. He could 
not or did not answer this question yes or 
no. He was sure, however, that the full-blood 
Indian was not capable of protecting his 
interests without Indian Bureau help. 

A full-blood Indian of the Five Tribes, 
24 years of age in 1902, is now 66 years of 
age and a grandparent in 9 cases out of 10 
if living—thus giving the Bureau one full 
generation in which to produce educated and 
self-sustaining full-blood Indian citizens, 
and room for improvement with the grand- 
parent and grandchild. 

Here is a true picture, which does not speak 
well for the Bureau. Very distinctly, in my 
judgment, does the Bureau's own act con- 
demn it to a speedy death throughout- the 
Five Tribes: 

The superintendent, assistant superin- 
tendent, field clerk, supervising field clerk, 
probate attorney, supervising probate attor- 
ney, farmer, supervising farmer, supervisor 
of schools, and his assistant or assistants, 
and other lesser officials of the Bureau, time 
after time have passed in almost continuous 
cavalcade within a-stone’s throw of the home 
of fuli-blcod Indians—the past 40 years— 
whose children were allowed to grow to man- 
hood and womanhood without entrance into 
any institution of learning; not once did 
these guardians of the property of the Indian 
(on their way, many of them, to dispose of the 
Indian’s property) turn aside to encourage 
or force the schooling of these full-blocd 
Indian children. 

Now—after more than 40 years of such 
guardianship—we find Superintendent Land- 
man of the Five Tribes appalled at the 
thought of ending forever such a farce of 
governmental paternalism, bottomed solely 
upon self-perpetuation. “The poor unedu- 
cated full-blood Indian, what will become of 
him, he cannot read, write or speak English; 
he has had no business experience?” 

As a matter of fact the poor, ignorant non- 
English-speaking full-blood Indian, not alone 
of the Five Tribes but every Indian tribe 
in the United States, has had business ex- 
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perience with his Indian Bureau guardian— 
most of it bad and sad, neglectful of his 
mental development and destructive of his 
property rights. 

What a day! What a day! 

Following Landman—to testify as to the 
mental status or development of the full- 
blood Five Tribes Indian—came the sons of 
Ross, Standwaitie, Pushmatahah, Pitchiynn, 
Colbert, Weatherford, Opothleyahola, and 
Osceola. No, they were not the sons of these 
red men of the past, who were practically all 
full-blood Indians, had not tasted of the 
poison of Indian Bureau paternalism, and in 
defense of justice to their people faced death 
unafraid and unflinching; they were mem- 
bers of the tribes to which these noble red 
men belonged. 

The representatives of the tribes of Pitch- 
lynn, Pushmatahah, and Colbert (Choctaw 
and Chickasaw), well dressed and speaking 
knowingly of treaties and Government com- 
mitments of the past, felt sure the “poor, 
ignorant full-blood Indian” could not with- 
stand the shock incident to placing the refuse 
of his original allotment into his hands; it 
would immediately disappear—presumably 
into the hands of the white man. All wanted 
the Choctaw-Chickasaw. coal lands sold im- 
mediately—to the Government or anyone who 
would buy—and their share delivered to them 
and the “poor, ignorant full-blood” Indian’s 
share delivered to Dick, Tom, and Harry for 
safekeeping, provided these three worthies (?) 
were attached to the Indian Bureau. 

What a day! What a day! 

This noble plan should appeal strongly to 
the “poor, ignorant full-blood” Choctaw and 
Chickasaw who feels the need of money and 
knows its purchasing power as well as the 
best of us—mixed-blood Indian or white 
citizen. 

An enlightening incident developed when 
one of the Choctaw representatives was asked 
about distributing the proceeds (rents and 
royalties) from the Choctaw-Chickasaw coal 
lands, under Bureau supervision the past 40 
years. He replied that payment would have 
to be made to the original allottee or his 
heirs; that in many cases heirship had split 
the original allottee's interest into so many 
parts that the amount due each heir would 
be so small it was wholly impracticable to 
now make distribution of the rents and roy- 
alties. Naturally the same situation will be 
met in the sale of this property. Yet these 
Choctaw and Chickasaw representatives 
wanted the “poor, ignorant full-blood” In- 
dian’s share Indian Bureau supervised. 

What a day! What a day! 

Commissioner Collier testified before a 
committee of the Congress in 1938 that the 
Bureau then had under its control an 80- 
acre tract of land located in South Dakota; 
that the land was worth $1,200, with a rental 
value of $50 per year; that the Department 
did not think it wise to sell; that the cost 
of determining and redetermining the suc- 
cessive heirs to this land, by the Bureau, was 
then $3,600; that the total number of heirs 
was then 133; that he could not write a 
check for less than $1; that the heirs with 
the “smallest equity in the estate will receive 
their first check for $1 a thousand years from 
now”; that at that time there were 83 addi- 
tional heirs to determine and the cost of 
heirship determination would then total 
$5,664; that the smallest rental would then 
be “one-fiftieth of 1 cent per annum, and 
the payment of the dollar check to the heir 
having that equity in the estate * * * 
would be 1,500 years from now.” 

Will the Choctaw and Chickasaw repre- 
sentatives please take this sheet of Indian 
Bureau music to the home of the “poor, ig- 
norant full-blood” Choctaw or Chickasaw and 
carefully note the rhythm he develops play- 
ing it on a Choctaw-Chickasaw tom-tom, 


The question was finally asked each of 
these Choctaw-Chickasaw representatives if 
the mentality of an Indian of the mixed- 
blood rose as his white blood increased and 
decreased as his Indian blood increased. 
They could not or did not answer this ques- 
tion “Yes” or “No.” 

What a day! What a day! 


NEXT CAME A CHEROKEE 

Then came the representative of the tribe 
of Ross, Sequoyah, and Standwaitie (Chero- 
kee) in the person (Indian) of a former 
State senator from Muskogee County, Okla., 
who claimed to speak for several Indian 
tribes and the “Kee-too-yah or Night Hawk 
Society of Full-blood Indians.” He, too, was 
positive it would be fatal to allow the “poor, 
ignorant full-blood Indians” control of what 
now remains of their individually allotted 
land and money—in the hands of the Bu- 
reau the past 40 years. 

The Cherokee representative was asked the 
white and Indian blood question. He did 
not answer “Yes” or “No.” He said, in sub- 
stance: “We Indians are smart enough, but 
we just don't know how to handle money.“ 

What a day! What a day! 

The First National Bank of Muskogee, the 
First National Bank of Tahlequah, the First 
National Bank of Miami, the First National 
Bank of Vinita—and many other banking in- 
stitutions throughout eastern Oklahoma— 
were organized by Indians or Indians were 
included as original stockholders or direc- 
tors. Many Indians are now identified with 
banking institutions throughout Oklahoma. 
Millions and millions of dollars have been the 
direct creation of the Indians of Oklahoma— 
mixed-blood and full-blood. 

And touching the mentality of the In- 
dian: Mixed-blood and full-blood Indians are 
in practically every activity known to pres- 
ent-day Oklahoma. They are in the legisla- 
tive, administrative, and judicial branches of 
our State government, from justice of the 
peace to justice of the supreme court, in- 
clusive. 

Indians helped write the Oklahoma State 
Constitution. They have helped write every 
law upon our statutes; they haye helped in- 
terpret such laws. If our State constitution 
is bad—against the Indian; our State laws 
bad—against the Indian; interpretation of 
such laws bad—against the Indian; enforce- 
ment of such laws bad—against the Indian, 
the Indian must bear his share of whatever 
penalty attaches to this condition. He cer- 
tainly helped create it. 

Some of the outstanding businessmen 
(bankers), the most extensive and successful 
farmers of northeast Oklahoma, are enrolled 
Indians. This is not alone true of northeast 
Oklahoma, it is true of other sections of 
Oklahoma. 

It should not be necessary to slander a race 
of people in order to rid the taxpayer of an 
outmoded, outworn, self-perpetuating, pater- 
nalistic machine which had no right of exist- 
ence in the first place. 


BUREAU FAILED TO FORCE EDUCATION ON NIGHT 
HAWKS 

About the Kee-too-yah or Night Hawk So- 
ciety—Night Hawks known as Snake Indians 
in the Seminole, Creek, Choctaw, and Chick- 
asaw Tribes: 

No organization, white or Indian—to my 
personal knowledge or of whom I have read— 
since the landing of Columbus to the present 
ever stood more firmly against the enlighten- 
ment and education of the full-blood Indian, 
as has the Night Hawk Society. And this 
organization 20 and 25 years ago held great 
sway over the full-blood Indians of the Five 
Tribes. It—and the Indian Bureau—are di- 
rectly responsible for the illiteracy of any 
Five Tribes full-blood Indian who is today 
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less than 50 years of age; more so than any 
other organized group or groups; individual 
or individuals. The Night Hawks were op- 
posed to the education of their children and 
the Bureau failed or refused to force them 
to obey the law—send their children to school. 

Much was tried to be made at the hearing, 
in a veiled manner, of the lack of Indian 
protective law in Oklahoma; or laxity in the 
enforcement of the law. 

Upon the statute books of Oklahoma, since 
statehood, has been a compulsory school law, 
applicable to all citizens of the State. 

If Mr. Full-blood Indian, now 65 or 70 years 
of age—if that old and the Bureau has sold 
his land he is now drawing a State pension— 
had been made to comply with Oklahoma’s 
public-school law, there would be no ignorant 
full-biood Indians in Oklahoma today under 
50 years of age. 

What a day! What a day! 

NEGRO TESTIFIES 

Whence came the Negro and why to testify 
to the incompetency of the present-day full- 
blood Indian of the Five Tribes? The Negro 
was eee the person of a full- blood 
Creek freedman—and testified. He was sure 
it would be fatal to give the full-blood Indian 
control of the residue of his property—after 
40 years under the control of the Bureau. He 
compared what he considered the incompe- 
tency of the Creek freedman of 40 years ago, 
as representative of the competency of the 
Oklahoma full-blood Indian of today. 

What a day! What a day! 

WOULD INDIANS BE “ROBBED”? 

Next came the Seminole, a full-blood In- 
dian possibly. He was sure the full-blood In- 
dian should not be allowed control or man- 
agement of his property, after 40 years of 
control and supervision by the Bureau. Asked 
why, he said: “The full-biood Indian would 
be robbed.” ‘Who would rob him?” he was 
asked. “The white man,” he replied. He 
made no attempt to say that a full-blood In- 
dian—given the same environment and edu- 
cational opportunity would respond compara- 
bly with any race. He presented the full- 
blood Indian as a child—mentally. He left 
him as a child—mentally. 

What a day! What a day! 

No tribe of Indians has yet produced & 
member superior to Osceola, a full-blood 
Seminole. y 

Applause swept the audience of the hearing 
when the representative of the present-day 
Seminole said the full-blood Indians—if 
given control of their property—would be 
robbed by “the white man.” 

(Note.—Few, very few, white hands ever 
found their way into the pocket of the il- 
literate non-English speaking red man, un- 
less guided there and entrance effected 
through a red man's hand, attached to a 
supposed friend of the red man victim.) 

OSAGE ANSWERS TO “INTELLIGENCE” QUESTION 

An Osage—tull-blood educated Indian— 
was invited to testify. She was asked if the 
intelligence of an individual of Indian blood 
increased as white blood increased and de- 
creased as Indian blood increased? “No,” 
was her prompt reply. Asked about closing 
Indian boarding schools, “Yes,” she said, 
“they should be closed and the Indians at- 
tend public schools and other institutions of 
learning with white children; we are all cit- 
izens of Oklahoma and should be educated 
alike.” “What about closing Indian hos- 
pitals?“ she was asked. They should be 
closed; Indians should be treated no different 
from other citizens.” She claimed no ad- 
vantage on account of Indian blood; that 
Indian blood was the equal of other blood; 
just as capable under equal opportunity and 
environment. 

What a day! What a day! 
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The testimony of this full-blood Osage un- 
doubtedly brought a glow of pride to the face 
of Chief Clairmont, the Osage, in spirit land. 

Weatherford and Opothleyahola, Creeks, 
the latter a full-blood Indian, were outstand- 
ing characters. 

To save the women and children of his 
tribe from starvation, following the battle of 
Horseshoe Bend, where 1,000 of his warriors 
fell, Weatherford rode alone into General 
Jackson's camp, knowing Jackson had vowed 
to kill him on sight. He surrendered to 
Jackson personally, in these words: 

“I am in your power; do with me as you 
please.” 

Opothleyahola fought Jackson. After the 
fight he signed a treaty not to again fight the 
United States. When others of the Five 
Tribes, in violation of their treaties, took 
up arms against the United States in 1861, 
Opothleyahola refused to join them. He 
raised an army and fought his own people. 
His action, more than any other, saved the 
lands of the Five Tribes from confiscation 
following the close of the Civil War. 

The last witness heard—a full-blood edu- 
cated and experienced businessman—was a 
representative of the Creek Tribe. He was 
sure it would be fatal to the “poor, ignorant 
full-blood Indian” to now give him control 
of his property—following 40 years of Indian 
Bureau control. 


THINK OF EASTMAN RICHARDS! 

Surely this man, as well as others who 
testified, had personal knowledge of the Bu- 
reau's method of handling Indian proper- 
ty. Almost in the shadow of his home lived, 
at one time, Jeanetta Marshall and her father, 
Eastman Richards, two—just two—restricted 
Indians. 

The combined royalty income of these 
two Indians—Mr. Landman testified he had 
104,000 Indians under his jurisdiction—ap- 
proximated $2,000,009, in my judgment, 
not one dollar of which could either Jean- 
etta or her father Eastman use, except and 
until the Indian Bureau said, “You may 
use it.” 

First off, a town was built for Eastman. 
And what I mean, it was a town—not a post- 
office address. It was named for Eastman. 
To go into this story complete would require 
a volume of several pages. 

One instance: Eastman tired of his town— 
and the Lord knows he was justifled, for there 
was enough going on and coming in and 
going out of his town to make any man 
tired—of living. 

The Bureau leased Eastman's town. It 
was not long until Eastman wanted his town 
back. He was lonesome. That was natural, 
he could easily have suspected the world was 
at an end or about to reach that point— 
everything was so quiet and peaceful. The 
Bureau bought back Eastman’s town—and 
thereby hangs a short story, too long to here 
recount, 

The plundering of Eastman Richard’s es- 
tate and that of his daughter, as well as the 
estate of Exie Fife and many other rich In- 
dians of the Five Tribes—under the nose or 
with the approval of Bureau officials—is a 
well-worn story of eastern Oklahoma, The 
plundering has been engaged in by white, 
red, and a few blacks—the latter on a small 
scale, too small to note. And it is now as- 
sumed by some leading representatives of the 
Five Tribes that Indian Bureau supervision 
should be handed in perpetuity to the “poor, 
ignorant full-blood Indians” of the Five 
‘Tribes, and all other Indian tribes of the Na- 
tion—who have been given their share of a 
tribal estate in the form of an allotment; 
allotments in some instances which have 
been under Bureau control for almost 60 
years. 

What a day! What a day! 

My dear Senators, your committee may call 
meetings tomorrow, to be held in the door or 
on the inside of every agency of the Bureau 
field force—giving 5 or 10 days or 6 months’ 


time for the forces to gather—and you will 
get very much the same testimony as was 
given at the Muskogee hearing. The super- 
intendent of each and every agency will be 
present, ready and willing to testify as to 
the incompetency of the Indians under his 
jurisdiction. Incompetency of the full-blood 
Indian will be revealed—so thick it can be 
sliced with a dull knife—notwithstanding 
such admission is the best evidence of the 
uselessness of the Bureau. The Indian Bu- 
reau is responsible for the illiteracy of the 
full-blood Indian of today, his reduced re- 
sources, and lack of self-sufficiency. As here- 
tofore noted, the Bureau's existence ante- 
dates the Government itself. And every 
hour of Bureau existence the Indian and his 
property has been in its hands. 

You will also find, as at Muskogee, Indians 
testifying as children in favor of Bureau con- 
tinuance. Indians have been called children 
so long by our Government and the British 
Government during colonial days—regarded 
as such—that on occasion many of them to 
this day cannot help but act the part. 


BUREAU EMPLOYEES WANT TO KEEP JOBS 


And, whether the attempt to close the Bu- 
reau is made tomorrow or 100 years from 
now, there will always be Bureau employees 
to testify to the existence of “poor, ignorant 
full-blood Indians.” To testify otherwise 
would be cutting their own throats. And, 
to ask them to testify with the view of re- 
jecting their testimony is much akin to 
sentencing a man to be hanged—with the 
understanding he is to furnish the rope. 
Self-preservation is the first law of nature 
and its use as old as the history of man— 
Adam, to save his own hide, laid the apple- 
eating on Eve, These Bureau employees are 
human, When asked their opinions—the 
first law of nature will control their an- 
swers 9 times out of 10. 


BUREAU JOBS SAVED ONCE BY EXTENSION BILL 


I have a distinct recollection of a threat- 
ened Indian Bureau closing many years ago. 
I was then an employee of the United States 
Indian Agency, Muskogee, Okla. We were 
operating under the allotment acts of 1902, 
affecting the Five Tribes, which contained a 
5-year restrictive period against the sale of 
the lands of these tribes. We were nearing 
the end of our rope. Restrictions were about 
to expire—likewise our jobs. 

Senator McCumber came to our rescue 
when he tacked a rider on the 1908 Indian 
appropriation bill extending restrictions on 
the lands of the half-blood, as to home- 
stead, and three-quarter bloods to full- 
bloods, inclusive, as to homestead and sur- 
plus, of all Five Tribes Indians, for a period 
of 25 years. Long faces became round; 
smiles replaced sadness; we were “safe and 
secure from all harm * * leaning on the 
everlasting arm“ of Uncle Sam for 25 years. 
As this 25-year period closed—there were 
Indians and some land left—gloom once 
more enveloped faces of Federal employees at 
the Muskogee Agency. Again they were 
lucky—another 26-year restriction-extension 
was handed to them by the Congress in 1928. 
Meanwhile the original Muskogee Agency 
employee-group of 1902, in many instances, 
were gathered to their fathers, or given Fed- 
eral pensions. Incidentally, no pensions 


were passed out to the Indians, who had 


suffered a quarter-century control of their 
property and interference in their private 
affairs by this Federal bureau group. 

I was also employed at the Quapaw Agency, 
Miami, Okla., in 1921, just after that little 
band of patriots (Bureau employees) had 
passed from under a dark cloud. Long faces 
were round, and smiles the order of the day; 
the Congress had passed the 1921 act extend- 
ing restrictions for a further period of 25 
years covering the lands of some 62 or 63 
Quapaw Indians. As at Muskogee, “none 
are left to greet us Tom, and few are left to 
know” who worked with us at the Quapaw 
Agency some several years ago, 
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Agency employees at Miami—much in- 
creased in number, although all the old Qua- 
paws have long since passed on and the 
younger group in all respects and manner 
are white people—received another 25-year 
lease on life when the Congress in 1939 ex- 
tended the restrictive period on Quapaw 
lands, beginning 1946. 

The Quapaw Agency claims 3,711 Indians 
under its jurisdiction, asked and received 
from the Congress last year, for maintenance 
and support of the bureau, $69 per capita 
for that number. Possibly a half dozen 
Quapaws—criginal allottees with land and 
money under Indian Bureau supervision— 
are living today. Of the 3,711 Indians which 
the Quapaw Agency claims, for appropriation 
purposes, 1,581 do not live within the county 
in which the agency is located. Of the 1,813 
reported to be “residing at jurisdiction where 
enrolled,” less than 100 have land or money 
in the hands of the local agency. But all 
are counted for appropriation purposes, 

The Quapaw Agency and the Five Tribes 
Agency are not peculiar to other agencies. 
Unquestionably conditions prevail elsewhere 
throughout the Service as at these agencies. 

Senator Tuomas, I wish to commend you 
and your subcommittee of the Senate In- 
dian Committee for Senate Report No. 310. 
This report is the result of 18 years of care- 
ful investigation of the affairs and condition 
of the Indian by your subcommittee—visits 
to Indian reservations and Indian homes 
throughout the Nation. It is supported by 
facts. 


SENATE REPORT NO. 310 SHOWS BUREAU 
DISHONESTY 

It opens with the uncoverage of the dis- 
honesty of the Indian Bureau in counting, 
for appropriation purposes, 400,000 Indians 
as under its jurisdiction. It specifically 
points out that there are less than half this 
number of Indians in the United States un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Indian Bureau, 
which is a fact beyond disproof. 

Commissioner Collier, himself, in 1933, 
through Senator King, of Utah, said there 
were only 195,000 Indians in the United 
States under Bureau supervision. If in 11 
years he has developed an additional 200,000 
Indians into incompetency, most certainly 
his Bureau has earned the ax. 

I wish to agree with you as to the $15,- 
000,000 reduction you recommend in Indian 
Bureau maintenance and support for the 
fiscal year ending 1944—it should have been 
taken. Not having been taken, the Bureau's 
maintenance and support for the fiscal year 
1945 should at least be $20,000,000 under that 


LINCOLN, GRANT, AND OTHER TRUE AMERICANS 
CONDEMN BUREAU 

Government management of the Indian's 
affairs through its Indian Bureau has been 
bad almost from the hour of creation of the 
Bureau, And Bureau reformation and abol- 
ishment has been talked of and attempted 
over the past century. The act of the Con- 
gress creating the office of Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs in 1832 provided for reduction 
of Bureau personnel; 

“Sec. 5. And be tt further enacted, That 
the Secretary of War shall, under direction 
of the President, cause to be discontinued 
the services of such agents, subagents, inter- 
preters, and mechanics as may, from time to 
time, become unnecessary, in consequence of 
the emigration of the Indians or other 
causes,” 

* * * * . 

“If I survive I will reform the Indian 
system.” (President Abraham Lincoln.) 

“From the foundation of the Government 
to the present, management of the original 
inhabitants of this country—the Indians— 
has been a subject of embarrassment and ex- 
pense, and has been attended with continu- 
ous robberies, murders, and wars.” (Presi- 
dent U. S. Grant.) 
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“The agent who perfunctorily performs his 
duty and slothfully neglects all opportunity 
to advance their (the Indians) moral and 
physical improvement and fails to inspire 
them with a desire for better things will ac- 
complish nothing in the direction of their 
civilization.” (President Grover Cleveland.) 

“Conditions prevailing among the Indians 
in 1913 were virtually identical with those 
of a century or more before * * there 
has been an unpardonable failure in the 
governmental process applied to them.” 
(Gen. Hugh Scott.) 

“That the Indian is confused in mind as to 
his status and very much at sea as to our 
ultimate purpose toward him, is not surpris- 
ing. For 100 years he has been spun around 
like a blindfolded child in a game of blind- 
man’s buff. Treated as an enemy at first, 
overcome, driven from his land, negotiated 
with most formally as an independent na- 
tion, given by treaty a distinct boundary 
which was never to be changed ‘while water 
runs and grows,’ he later found himself 
pushed beyond that boundary line, negotiated 
with again, and then set down on a reserva- 
tion, half captive, half protege.” (Franklin 
K. Lane, Woodrow Wilson’s Secretary of the 
Interior.) 

“Bureau of Indian Affairs should work it- 
self out of a job.” (Lyman K. Wilbur, Her- 
bert Hoover's Secretary of Interior.) 

“Our Indian Bureau is paternalistic and 
bureaucratic and pretends to do through paid 
employees all and everything which human 
beings normally do for themselves. Coupled 
with this paternalism is the Indian Bureau’s 
policy of monopolizing the Indian Service 
and of duplicating through pigmy services of 
its own, the work of the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Bureau of Reclamation, the work 
of the State agricultural, educational, health, 
and welfare departments, and even the work 
of the courts. 

“The system is indefensible and is the 
worst in the whole field of government.” 
(John Collier, when not Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs.) 


INDIAN BECOMES PUPPET UNDER COLLIER IDEA 

In view of these strong words on the part 
of Commissioner Collier when he was on the 
outside looking in—a constant and bitter 
critic of the Bureau—naturally every in- 
formed and interested person in Indian af- 
fairs was sure Bureau administration under 
Mr. Collier would effect economies and give 
wide latitude for the Indian to go forward 
and grow into the life of the Nation. 


“LET'S LOOK AT THE RECORD” 


1. Indian Commissioner Collier prepared, 
or had prepared, a far-flung governmental 
Indian structure—independent of State or 
Federal Government—except that the Indian 
could do nothing without Mr. Collier's ap- 
proval. 

The Commissioner’s Indian—government 
within a government—idea was incorporated 
in a bill introduced into the Congress. The 
Commissioner claimed for it: Self-govern- 
ment for the Indians.’ In reality, under the 
bill, the Indian became a Charlie McCarthy— 
he could neither legislate, interpret, nor 
administer under his new government with- 
out the voice, hand, and mind of Mr. Collier, 
In a drastically revised form the Commis- 
sioner’s Indian self-government scheme was 
approved by the Congress. 

In passing, it is interesting to note briefly 
the method employed by the Commissioner 
to gain Indian support for his legislative 
Indian program, 

The Commissioner made a grand swing 
throughout the so-called Indian country, 
holding public meetings, presumably to ac- 
quaint the Indians with the provisions of 
his bill. These meetings were seldom if ever 
under the folds of the flag and only one was 
opened with prayer, which was really a new 
day for the Indians—certainly a new experi- 
ence. Nine out of ten, if not all treaties 
between the Indians and the Government, 


bound the Indians to the flag and defense 
of the Nation: 

“Art. 5. It is agreed that the flag of the 
United States shall be our protection, and 
token of friendship, whenever and wherever 
we meet.” (Quotation from a general Gov- 
ernment treaty, dated November 12, 1833, 
between the United States and the Indians— 
signed by more than 100 chiefs and head- 
men. 

Spiritually, Indians universally open their 
public gatherings with prayer—in acknowl- 
edgment of the existence of a power above 
man. 

The Indians were told by the Indian Com- 
missioner: 

“There was a time when it was the policy 
of the United States Government to rob 
Indians.” 

The Indians were also informed by the 
Commissioner that in the administration of 
the affairs of the Indian: 

“The guardianship of the United States 
is carried out under a body of laws that are 
wicked and stupid.” 

A graphic picture of despair and destruc- 
tion—in store for the Indians—was word- 
painted by the Commissioner: = 

“I desire for you to realize what I know to 
be true, that “ forces are moving 
* + do destroy you.” 


INDIANS NOW FIGHTING VALOROUSLY UNDER THE 
UNITED STATES FLAG 


Is it not amazing that the Indian citizen- 
ship of the Nation—in the face of such 
preachment on the part of the head of the 
Indian’s assumed department of Federal 
Government—is now fighting the battle of 
democracy for oppressed peoples of the world 
on every front where the American flag files? 

Today Commissioner Collier's Government- 
financed propaganda sheet, “Indians at Work,” 
bears a close resemblance to a military 
college catalog. Pictures of Indians in uni- 
form, including nurses and other female 
units of our armed forces; military equip- 
ment being handled by Indians, with ac- 
counts of deeds of valor performed by In- 
dians on the field of battle, predominate— 
some change, Mr. Commissioner, from the 
days you allowed the flag, the American Le- 
gion, and the Christian religion at Cherokee, 
N. C.—other places, too—to be dragged and 
Kicked about. 

Possibly there are those who feel that In- 
dian Bureau administration under Mr. Col- 
lier, or the assumed fact that the Indian by 
nature is savage and warlike, is responsible 
for present-day Indian achievement on the 
field of battle. 

Both theories are wrong. The Indian, when 
first contacted by the white man, according to 
the white man's own printed record, was not 
a savage: 

“In none of the islands I have visited have 
I found any people of monstrous appearance; 
they are all of pleasing aspect, with straight 
hair and complexion not very dark. After 
they have shaken off their fear of us, they dis- 
play a frankness and liberality in their be- 
havior which no one would believe without 
witnessing it. No request of anything from 
them was ever refused, but they rather in- 
vite acceptance of whatever they possess, and 
manifest such generosity that they would 
give away their own hearts.” (Letter dated 
February 1493, from Columbus to King and 
Queen of Spain.) 

Many of the Indians and accounts of In- 
dian military prowess, pictured in the May- 
June 1943 issue of the Commissioner’s Goy- 
ernment-financed propaganda sheet, “Indians 
at Work,” have never had any connection 
whatsoever with the Indian Bureau. Those 
who have are now operating without Indian 
Bureau interference. Naturally they can 
and do distinguish themselves when recog- 
nized, as they are recognized in the Army, as 
human beings not unlike other human beings. 

World War No. 1 accomplished more in 
demonstrating to the world, particularly the 


United States, that the Indian is capable of 
carrying his load, regardless of weight or cir- 
cumstances, along with others, than has the 


Indian Bureau in its entire 160-year exist- 
ance. 


INDIAN’S INTELLIGENCE WILL PROVE BUREAU’S 
SUPERFLUITY 

World War No. 2 should and will place the 
Indian of this Nation so far in advance of 
the accomplishments of the Indian Bureau 
in establishing the Indian as a capable, de- 
pendable, worth-while citizen that the Con- 
gress itself should and will rebel against fol- 
lowing the Bureau in its asinine appropria- 
tion excuses for further existence. 


UNITED STATES GIG AND HOMINY~PESTLE SCHOOL 


2. Did Mr, Collier, as he had preached and 
talked as an Indian Bureau critic—on the 
outside—lower the cost of Indian Bureau 
operation when he became Indian Commis- 
sioner by adopting sane and sound methods 
of Bureau conduct? He did not. In a short 
time he was reaching into this department 
and that, extracting $60,000,000 annually 
from the taxpayer, with which to carry for- 
ward his “new day” of useless effort for the 
Indians. Illustrative: 

Down in Oklahoma he installed a school 
for teaching Oklahoma Indians the art of 
making gigs. The laws of Oklahoma prohibit 
the gigging of fish—certainly the same law 
would apply to the gigging of a man. So, a 
gig would be a useless Indian appendage as 
a lawful means of providing food and self- 
protection. 

Commissioner Collier also had a school 
and teacher—at a substantial monthly sal- 
ary—to revive and teach the lost Indian art 
of making the hominy pestle. 

The Indians of Ottawa County, Okla., 
where the hominy-pestle school was located, 
know about as much about the construction 
and use of this lost Indian arb as they know 
about the construction of the Indian arrow- 
head. The full Board of County Commis- 
sioners of Ottawa County, handling the 
finances of the county, are duly enrolled and 
recognized Indians. Ottawa County is also 
represented in the State legislature by an In- 
dian. And the dean of women of Northeast 
Oklahoma Junior College, located at Miami, 
Okla,, is an enrolled and recognized Indian, 

To those who don't know, Ottawa County, 
Okla., is not the wigwam of an Indian chief 
nor is it an Indian reservation, The intel- 
ligence of its citizenship—10 whites to 1 
Indian, possibly—will compare favorably 
with citizenship-intelligence of the most ad- 
vanced counties, intellectually, in the United 
States. And its financial institutions are 
not of the piggy-bank type. Its county com- 
missioners must at least know how to add 
and subtract intelligently. 

The teacher of Commissioner Collier's 
U. S. I. H. P. S., a ful-blood Indian, was half 
drunk much of the time and whole drunk 
some of the time—when not on duty, pos- 
sibly. Drunk or sober, to him his school 
teaching was a joke. He didn’t know what 
he was doing nor why, and he didn’t give a 
whoop. He knew that those above him con- 
nected with this “new day enterprise for the 
Indians” didn’t know what they were doing, 
except spending the people’s money, for 
which they didn’t give a whoop. 

Mr. Collier is not a man of small parts, and 
he has visions. In the July 1, 1936, issue of 
his Government-financed propaganda sheet, 
“Indians at Work,” he laments: 

“There is no way to guard the half-Indian 
natives, the Spanish-American peasants who 
are more numerous than the Indians and who 
are not now wards of the Government.” 

Strange as it may seem, the Commissioner 
was successful in putting through the Con- 
gress a measure specifically providing for this 
class of peasants—then or now within or 
without the United States—to become, with 
the Commissioner's approval, a part of any 
Indian community submitting to the Collier 
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New-day Indian program. Without, or with 
little or no security, they could borrow money. 
from the Federal Government with which to 
engage in cooperative enterprises under the 
Commissioner's direction. 


DOES COLLIER WANT FREEDMAN’S BUREAU REVIVED? 


Commissioner Collier’s mind is still active, 
though the Commissioner is advancing in 
years and just starting his second venture in 
“double harness.” He says editorially, page 5, 
May-June 1943 issue of his Government- 
financed propaganda sheet, “Indians at 
Work”: 

“I believe that it is sheer obscurantism to 
contend, in the face of the achievements of 
the Indian Service, that the resources of Gov- 
ernment cannot effectively be used to bring 
about better adjustment of minority groups. 
If the Indian Service can reduce Indian death 
rates, the same death rate among Negroes can 
be reduced by the same or similar methods. 
The special problems of other colored minor- 
ity groups are no more insoluble than the 
Indian problem.” 

Shades of Uncle Tom’s Cabip. If Commis- 
sioner Collier now contemplates reviving 
the Freedman’s Bureau of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, abolished in its infancy—a god- 
send to the Negro—in the interest of pro- 
duction for war needs agriculturally, if the 
Commissioner's word has any weight with 
anyone cutside the President and Secretary 
Ickes, he should be estopped by the Con- 


Recently Commissioner Collier, while 
prowling the records of the Census Bureau of 
the Federal Government in search of Indian 
numbers by which to boost appropriations 
for support and maintenance of his Indian 
Bureau, discovered that even the Negro 
has more cropland under his operation” than 
the Indians, Also, that the Negro was “14.7 
percent more illiterate than his Indians.” 


NEGROES TAKE WARNING 


If the Negro is putting the Federal Bov- 
ernment Negro bureau idea into the Indian 
Commissioner’s head, I seriously suggest to 
the Negro that he should ponder well the 
present-day plight of “Lo, the poor Indian, 
who sees God in the clouds and hears Him in 
the wind” but doesn't know where he is 
going nor where he has been these 160 years 
‘under Indian Bureau tutelage and protec- 
tion. 

Again, in the May-June 1943 issue of the 
Commissioner's Government-financed propa- 
ganga sheet, “Indians at Work,” the Commis- 
sioner quotes Thomas Jeferson on the peo- 
ple’s contribution to war. 

It is too bad the Commissioner has not 
read deeply ef the life, aims, and purposes of 
Thomas Jefferson. Aside from being a 
statesman of unusual achievement, Thomas 
Jefferson was deeply interested in the educa- 
tion of the youths of the Nation—rich and 
poor. “During his entire public career and 
long after his retirement to private life, Jef- 
ferson gave much thought and serious study 
to the part education was to play in the suc- 
cess of the newly formed American Republic.” 

Surely, had the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs given the educational plan of Thomas 
Jefferson thoughtful study, he would not 
have rushed. down into Mexico for a school 
system of proper development of his Indian 
wards—mentally. 

Thomas Jefferson's school plan was not 
anti-Christian, 


CONGRESSMAN M’'GROARTY SPEAKS 


“If I had the time I could tell you things 
here that you would think hard to believe, 
but which are true; things like when the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs wanted to re- 
organize the Indian schools he sent to Mex- 
ico for a man who comes from a country 
where every teacher in every public school has 
to take an atheistic oath. Nobody in the 
United States being capable of reorganizing 


the Indian schools he sent to Mexico; and on 
the agrarian question, when the lands were to 
be surveyed and reorganized, he sent to 
Turkey or Russia for another foreigner. 
There is nubody in the United States avail- 
able. 

“The Indian Bureau is so vile that it makes 
the blood of an honest American run cold in 
his veins and brings the blush of shame to 
the cheeks.” (Hon. John Steven Mc- 
Groarty, of California, on the floor of the 
House of Representatives, January 30, 1936.) 


BUREAU NEEDS REMINDER FROM CONGRESS IT 
CANNOT RUN FOREVER 

Today the Indian Bureau spreads its wings 
from Canada to the Gulf and the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, in a feigned sweep of Indian edu- 
cation, protection, and development. Its 
spread is far and wide, its lasting, worth-while 
results or accomplishments few and far be- 
tween, considering the years it has been on 
the job and the multiplied millions of dollars 
of hard-earned taxpayer money, to say noth- 
ing of other millions of dollars belonging to 
the Indians—which it has squandered. 

It needs a reminder from the Congress— 
through drastic curtailment of its useless ac- 
tivities—that it cannot go on forever. 


IS DEGREE OF BLOOD THERMOMETER FOR 
INTELLIGENCE? 

The Indian is capable—tull-blood or mixed- 
blood. There is nothing lacking in the mind 
of a full-blood Indian merely because he is a 
full-blood Indian. The Creator gave the In- 
dian—full-blood Indian included—his share 
of talents. The full-blood Indian can and 
will use such talents to advantage and well- 
being—the same as the full-blood of any other 
race—if given equal opportunity and environ- 
ment. 

“Civilization is a habit; language is nothing 
but a habit. We aren't born with language, 
nor are we born with ideas, either of civiliza- 
tion or savagery. All these things are forced 
upon us by our environment after birth.” 


S. 1311 IS SOLUTIO“-T 


S. 1311, implementing Senate Report No. 
310, is the correct solution of the present 
nightmare of Indian inferiority foisted upon 
the Indian by the Indian Bureau, cultivated 
by the Bureau and perpetuated by the Bureau. 

S. 1311 relieves the Indian Bureau of super- 
vision and control over the land and money 
of the allotted Indian and his heirs—whose 
Property is now under control of the Bu- 
reau—making it possible for the Bureau to 
demonstrate whether it can be of real service 
to the 150,000 or more unallotted Indians: 
Navajos, Pueblos, and others. 

S. 1311 has no direct application to the 
Indian who has received his or her share 
of a tribal estate, in whole or in part—not 
now under control of the Bureau—through 
allotment of land and division of money. It 
destroys no constitutional right of any In- 
dian. 

It makes no mention of closing Indian 
schools or Indian hospitals—both should be 
closed. 

When you build a school for any race and 
set that race aside from other races you have 
“Jim Crowed” that race. No amount of argu- 
ment can destroy this fact. 

In Oklahoma even the Bureau has erected 
Indian day schools for Indians within a mile 
or half mile of white public schools. 

Let any Indian who feels like laughing 
laugh this off as not “Jim Crowing” the 
Indian. 

In our madness to seek advantage we 
sometimes cut our own throats. 

The Bureau has made other Indian- 
segregating moves in Oklahoma—equally as 
ridiculous and fatal to the Indian—requir- 
ing, an admonition from former Gov. William 
H. Murray that such could not and would 
not be tolerated, violating as it did a funda- 
mental provision of the Oklahoma Constitu- 
tion. 
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MERGE INDIAN DAY SCHOOLS WITH PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


July 1, 1940, Mr, A. C. Monahan, of the 
Bureau, wrote Commissioner Collier that the 
Bureau was then conducting 15 Indian day 
schools within the Five Tribes of Oklahoma, 
Today this number has no doubt increased 
once you let the camel's nose (bureaucracy) 
inside the tent he is soon in and you out. 

The Oklahoma Constitution treats of but 
two races, white and black. It provides sep- 
arate schools, separate waiting rooms, sep- 
arate coaches, and other racial distinctions 
for the colored man. The intent of the Con- 
stitution of Oklahoma—it has been so re- 
garded as have all laws thereunder—is that 
the white man and red man in the public 
schools and elsewhere are one. j 

Four hundred and fifty-two years ago the 
white and red man first met. ; 

Thirty-seven years ago, under the Con- 
stitution of Oklahoma, race distinction be- 
tween the white man and red man was 
erased. 

This relationship should not be disturbed 
or undermined. 

Government Indian day schools in Okla- 
homa are cancers of Indian inferiority or 
race prejudice projected into the public- 
school system of Oklahoma by the Indian Bu- 
reau; and if not in violation of the law 
of Oklahoma, certainly in danger of dis- 
rupting the relationship now existing in the 
public-schol system of Oklahoma, as- be- 
tween the red man and white man. 

Indian day schools in Oklahoma should 
be immediately merged into the public-school 
system of Oklahoma—including buildings 
and other equipment now the property of the 
Federal Government—without cost to the 
counties or school districts in which now lo- 
cated. 


INDIAN INFERIORITY IN MIND OF BUREAU 


Again, there is nothing wrong with the 
full-blood Indian. He has received his share 
of natural mental equipment. And it is not 
necessary that he be placed to himself, on 
a stump or in a hollow—miles from no- 
where—in order to properly acquaint him 
with the English language and promote his 
mental development into the same channels 
of usefulness as are being taught the white 
boy and girl. 

The public school is the place: for Mr. 
Full-blood Indian. 


PRACTICABILITY OF IMPROVING INDIAN CAME— 
NOT FROM EUREAU 


“From these sources of information, which 
have been drawn from experimental knowl- 
edge of several religious societies, and asso- 
ciations of friends, who at their own expense, 
and by their unwearied exertions have done 
much to ameliorate the distressed condi- 
tions of those wretched inhabitants of the 
forest, little or no doubt remains of the 
policy and practicability of improving the 
friendly Indians in agriculture, manufacture, 
education, and all the arts of civilized life; 
and at the same time teach the hostile 
tribes that their safety, interest, and hap- 
piness will be promoted by cultivating peace 
and amity with us.” (Vol. 1, House Indian 
Committee, 15th Cong., 2d sess., Rept. No. 91, 
January 15, 1819.) 

The Indian Department had been in ex- 
istence 33 years when this report of the Con- 
gress was made, yet the report says the House 
Indian Committee is drawing its information 
from “religious societies and associations of 
friends” of the Indians. 

No place in this report is the Indian Bureau 
mentioned. 

And, this committee of the Congress says 
these “religious societies, and associations of 
friends” of the Indians, “from experimental 
knowledge” and “at their own expense“, have 
found “that little or no doubt remains of 
the * * * practicability of improving 
the * * * Indians in agriculture, manu- 
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facture, education, and all the arts of civilized 
life.” 


TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS AGO STATE OR 
LOCAL LAWS APPLIED TO INDIAN 


State or local statutes are not new to the 
Indian, The Colonies—250 years ago—legis- 
lated for the protection of the Indian as to his 
personal and property rights. Every legal 
measure known to the ingenuity of man was 
adopted by the Colonies to protect the Indian 
from harmful uses of whisky. In some of 
the Colonies Indians were made a part of law 
enforcement. 

The Massachusetts Bay Colony in 1693, by 
law, made it possible “to nominate and ap- 
point constables and other proper and neces- 
sary Officers amongst them”—the Indians— 
for the enforcement of the laws of the 
Colonies. 


TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS AGO INDIANS 
WILLED PROPERTY 

The Massachusetts Bay Colony in 1693 also 
provided that the Indian could, by will, devise 
property, but that “all such devises of lands, 
or other real estate whatsoever, by any last 
will and testament from any Indian or In- 
dians, to any English person or persons, that 
have heretofore been made, and have not 
been approved by the General Court; and all 
such as shall hereafter be made, unless ap- 
probation of the General Court shall be first 
obtained, are hereby declared utterly void 
and of no effect.” 


ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-NINE YEARS AGO 
INDIANS HAD FIRST LEGAL GUARDIAN 


And there were guardians of Indian prop- 
erty and person as early as 1805. Section 1 
of an act of the Legislature of Massachusetts 
in 1805 provides: 

“That His Excellency, the Governor, by 
and with the advice and consent of council, 
be, and he hereby is, authorized and em- 
powered to appoint two good and discreet 
men as guardians, to have the care and over- 
sight of said Indians and their property, with 
full power to superintend the same.” 

Under this guardianship “all deeds, bar- 
gains, sales, releases, quit claims, or any other 
conveyance whatsoever * * * of any 
lands * which do, or shall hereafter, 
belong to any of said Indians shall 
be utterly void and of none effect, excepting 
such deeds, leases, or other conveyances, as 
shall first be examined, approved, and con- 
firmed, by said guardians.” 


ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SIX YEARS AGO TNDIANS 
ADOPTED WHITE MAN’S LAW 

In 1785, 9 years subsequent to the Declara- 
tion of Independence and 5 years previous to 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution by 
New Jersey, the last of the Original Thirteen 
States to take such action, at Hopewell, Ga., 
the National Government made a treaty with 
one of the now Oklahoma Indian tribes, 
carrying in it a provision for delegate rep- 
resentation of the tribe in the Congress. 
This tribe's first written law was in 1808. 
In that year it levied a poll tax for the bene- 
fit of its treasury. in 1827, 37 years subse- 
quent to the final adoption of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, this tribe adopted 
and put into operation a written constitu- 
tion governing its conduct. Only a few years 
followed and the constitution of this tribe 
was printed in the Indian and English 
languages. 


TWO HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-TWO YEARS AGO— 
“TAKE CHRISTIANITY TO INDIANS”—COLONIAL 
LAW 
In 1672 the Colonies by law enforceable 

upon the Colonies provided for taking Chris- 

tianity to the Indians: 

“That one or more of the teaching elders 
of the churches in this jurisdiction, with the 
help of an able interpreter * shall 
go among the neighboring Indians to draw 
and direct their ways according to the rules 


of His word; and the Governor and Deputy 
Governor, and other magistrates, are desired 
to take care and see the thing attended, and, 
with their presence, so far as may be con- 
venient, to encourage the same.” 


INDIAN AND WHITE MUCH ALIKE—NOT ALL 
SAVAGES NOR CROOKS 

In colonial days, as now, not all Indians 
were blood-thirsty savages. Then, as now, 
not all white men were crooks, cutthroats, 
thieves, or dirty politicians, lying in wait 
for an Indian to devour or rob of his prop- 
erty. Then, as now, there were white men 
and red men, good and bad, in the Gover- 
nors’ Colonies and the chiefs’ tribes. 


BUREAU'S BOASTS FRAUDULENT OR IGNORANT 


When the Indian Bureau today points to 
itself as the one and only one who has, can, 
or will Christianize and educate and protect 
the full-blood Indian in his property rights, 
it does so fraudulently, with a will to deceive, 
or ignorantly. The printed record is against 
it from the hour of its creation to this good 
day. 

The Bureau does nothing for the Indian 
except that an advance appropriation to cover 
its services is first made by the Congress. 


BUREAU 137 TIMES MORE EXPENSIVE THAN FIRST 
42 YEARS 

From the adoption of the Federal Constitu- 
tion in 1791 to the 3ist day of December 
1833--Report 472, pages 49 and 50, House 
Indian Committee, Twenty-third Congress, 
first session, volume 1, 1816 to 1834—Indian 
Derartment expenditures, exclusive of annu- 
ities and treaty stipulations, were $3,623,- 
697.40. 

During the past 10 years—Senate Indian 
Committee, June 11, 1943, page 6, paragraph 
2, lines 10 and 11, Senate Report No. 310— 
“the Bureau has had the supervision of the 
spending of more than $500,000,000.” 

From these figures it will be readily ob- 
served that the Indian Bureau over the past 
10 years has spent 137 times the amount re- 
quired to cover its operations from 1791 to 
1833—42 years. 

Like whisky, as the Bureau ages the more 
expensive it becomes. 

INDIANS COULD HAVE BEEN PAID $2,500 EACH 

During Commissioner Collier’s administra- 
tion, according to Senate Report No. 310, he 
has supervised the spending of tribal Indian 
money and public funds in an amount suffi- 
cient to have made a per capita payment of 
$1,250 to his 400,000 Indians. The Commis- 
sioner in 1933 said there were only 195,000 
Indians under Bureau supervision. Give him 
5,000 more Indians and divide $500,000,000 
by 200,000. The result shows the Commis- 
sioner could have made a $2,500 per capita 
payment to this Indian group. 

THREE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE 
BILLION DOLLARS 

Had other departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment been appropriated for and allowed 
to spend on a per capita basis of $2,500 for 
each and every citizen of the United States— 
over 130,000,000—the national debt by reason 
of such expenditure would now be in excess 
of $325,000,000,000. 

The actual cash the Indian received of Mr. 
Collier’s $500,000,000 was small indeed—none 
you might say. 

MENTAL DECAY AND PROPERTY DESTRUCTION 

INDIAN’S INHERITANCE 

External Government paternalism leads to 
a wilderness of mental decay and property 
destruction—regardiess of whether the red 
man or white man is the victim. 

Again quoting Mr. Monahan of the Bu- 
reau—with reference to Oklahoma Indians: 

“Approximately 3,000,000 acres of land is 
still exempt from taxation although the orig- 
inal owers of more than half of this are dead 
and the land is in what is known as heir- 
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ship status, that is, it has not yet been di- 
vided among the heirs.” 

Recalling the testimony of Mr. Landman 
at Muskogee, and those supporting him, and 
the testimony of Commissioner Collier be- 
fore the House Appropriations Committee, 
1938, wherein the Commissioner states he 
was holding a tract of land belonging to 
Indian heirs who had grown so numerous 
it would be 1,500 years before he could pay 
them $1 rental for such land, has not the 
allotted Indian—under the thumb of the 
Bureau—just about reached a wilderness of 
mental decay and property destruction? 


INDIANS WILL WORK, CAN WORK, AND DO WORK— 
BUREAU TRAILING 

Law—Federal, State, county, or township— 
is not new to the Indian. Land and its use 
has been known to the Indian throughout 
his existence. The Indian is as physically 
strong and mentally alert as other races, 
And the Indian of today is not dead. Yes, 
the Bureau's telling, constantly telling, the 
Indian he is dead, going or gone, has weak- 
ened him. He will have to kick himself free 
of such ghosts—he will when the Bureau is 
Kicked free from him. 

Mr. Monahan, of the Bureau, while so- 
journing the Indians of Oklahoma, 
discovered that “Indians have to earn their 
own living just as members of the white race 
earn their own living.” 

“In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread,” man’s first lesson, the Indian knew 
before Columbus landed, Commissioner Col- 
lier’s Government-financed propaganda sheet 
“Indians at Work” to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

To be sure, not too many Indians 
college degrees nor as many as should speak 
the English language. The lesson of self- 
preservation is simple and easily understood, 
as Adam, the Indian, from the beginning has 
known this lesson. 

Again the Bureau is trailing—ever trailing. 

As an Indian and taxpayer, I endorse S. 
1311 100 percent. It is the beginning toward 
the end of Indian Bureau Indian inferiority, 
which will never end as long as the Bureau 
can successfully hoodwink the Congress into 
appropriating for its maintenance and sup- 
port, using Indian destitution and Indian 
incompetency as an excuse. 

No honest citizen, regardless of race, can 
or will endorse Indian Bureau spending of - 
the past 10 years. With the facts before 
them the Indians will condemn such woeful 
waste of public money, 

As previously shown, Commissioner Col- 
lier, during his administration, according to 
Senate Indian Committee Report No. 310, 
has spent upward of $500,000,000. 

With 8500, 000, 000 every claim against the 
Federal Government which the Indians are 
today asserting could be settled, finally and 
forever. 

At this hour Indians do not ask the Federal 
Government to pay Indian claims; the Gov- 
ernment’s struggle to successfully finance the 
present war is too great. Indians should 
and will, if given the opportunity, protest 
the waste of millions of dollars by the 
Bureau, using the Indian as the excuse, which 
could be converted to necessary war needs, 

Senator Moore, I hope it will be possible 
for you to write many Indians, giving them 
an opportunity to express their views. Their 
rights as Indians, in tribal claims, tribal 
funds which the Bureau is spending, and 
as taxpayers, are involved. Every Indian 
knows the Bureau is costly to the Indians 
and the white taxpayer, and that as long as 
it exists as a tax-eater, large or small, just 
that- long will final settlement of Indian 
claims and the affairs of the Indians with 
the Federal Government be delayed, 

I trust S. 1311 is speedily enacted into law. 
It is economical and just. The Bureau digs 
into the white taxpayers’ pocket and the 
Indians’ tribal funds. S. 1311 is just to the 
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Indian. It recognizes him as a human being, 
capable of standing on his own feet, seeing 
through his own eyes, and directing his own 
activities into lines of thought and endeavor 
which will regain and retain his self-respect 
and provide for his needs and comforts. 

It takes one hand of the Bureau off the 
Indian's throat and out of the white tax- 
payer's pocket now. As stated, it is the be- 
ginning of the end of the Indian Bureau— 
the oldest and most useless, and the past 10 
years the largest per capita spending bureauc- 
racy in the Federal Government. 

Sincerely, 
O. K. CHANDLER. 


George Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. LEE O’DANIEL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 25 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. ODANIEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “George 
Washington” written by Tom Linder, 
commissioner of agriculture of the State 
of Georgia, and published in the Georgia 
Farmer’s Market Bulletin of February 
23, 1944. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


History records only a very few names that 
compare with George Washington in mental 
power, genuine patriotism, and honest con- 
scientious manhood, 

George Washington and his brother were 
reared by a widowed mother. Young George, 
when only 16 years of age, was a surveyor. 
With a few companions, he took his surveyor's 
compass and marked land lines in Virginia 
and Maryland. 

The country through which these land lines 
were marked was at that time a vast wilder- 
ness, full of wild game and Indians. George 
Washington surveying land, sleeping on the 
ground at night, shooting game for meat, and 
defending himself against unfriendly In- 
dians, became an expert woodsman and In- 
dian fighter. 

Washington also explored the Potomac 
River from the Chesapeake Bay far up into 
the mountains of what is now West Virginia. 

Being of a practical mind, Washington 
spotted all the waterfalls and suitable sites for 
water mills. In later years Washington built 
water mills at various points along the Poto- 
mac, which he operated for toll and ground 
corn and wheat for his neighbors for many 
miles up and down the river. In this way 
Washington accumulated what in that day 
was a comfortable fortune. He also married 
the Widow Custis, who was possessed of a 
fortune, and between them they were among 
the wealthiest people in America at the time 
of the Revolutionary War. 

At the time of the French and Indian War 
the English King sent a British Army in red 
uniforms, under General Braddock, to Amer- 
ica to fight the Indians. General Braddock 
being strictly a military man, insisted on 
marching his troops into battle against the 
Indians in strict military formation, just as 
battles were fought in wars in Europe. The 
result was disastrous for the British just as 
Washington had warned Braddock it would 
be because the Indians fighting behind trees, 


rocks, and bushes mowed down the red coats 
who were unable to fight effectively an enemy 
whom they could not see. General Braddock 
and many of his men were killed outright, 
but Washington who was there with a num- 
ber of American pioneers immediately took 
command. Washington, who had learned 
from his experience in surveying in the In- 
dian country how to fight the Indians on 
their own ground, immediately gave orders to 
fight the Indians in their own way. That 
was, from behind trees, rocks, and bushes. 
Washington saved the day and saved the 
American settlers from massacre by the In- 
dians because he knew how to fight Indians, 

When trouble arose with King George of 
England, Washington, being a man of wealth 
and having a lot to lose by war, was dis- 
posed and inclined to maintain peace with 
the mother country so long as possible, 
Nevertheless, when conditions became intol- 
erable and the Declaration of Independence 
was signed in Philadelphia, in which the sign- 
ers pledged to each other “Our lives, our for- 
tunes, and our sacred honor,” Washington im- 
mediately threw off restraint and became the 
leader of the Continental Army. 

Washington, as their commander, pledged 
his life, his fortune, and his sacred honor. 
Washington did not send his men into battle, 
he led them. 

Washington did not leave his men to suffer 
hunger and cold in camp. He stayed with 
them. 

In the terrible days at Valley Forge, Wash- 
ington slept in the snow with his men, 
suffered the same hunger, hardships, and pri- 
vation that his men suffered. Not only did 
Washington suffer the same hardships that 
his men suffered, but he used a large part of 
his own private fortune to buy food for those 
men who followed him in this war for Ameri- 
can liberty. 

When Washington decided to cross the 
Delaware River to surprise the British, he did 
not send his men through the icy waters of 
the Delaware. Washington was in one of the 
first boats that went across and helped to 
push the boat through the floes and break 
ice jams. 

Finally, when victory was achieved, it was 
but natural that a grateful people would 
make him the first President of the United 
States. Washington served as President dur- 
ing the first 8 years of the life of this Nation. 
He was called the Father of his Country and 
was in deed and in fact, the Father of his 
Country. After serving two terms of 4 years 
each as President, Washington declined to be 
President any longer. 

In declining a third term as President, 
Washington demonstrated to the greatest de- 
gree the pure patriotism and love of his 
country, 

Washington knew from the history of the 
past that no nation could remain a free 
nation if any one man were kept too long in 
the highest seat of authority. 

Washington knew from history that if a 
precedent was ever set for a President to hold 
more than 8 years, that sometime some man 
who was lacking in pure patriotism would 
seize the opportunity to become a dictator 
of the people and destroy American liberty. 

It took a big man to do this. No small 
man would ever refuse a third term or fourth 
term. Only a big man who loved his country 
more than he loved himself would refuse 
more than two terms. 

Washington did not refuse a third term 
because Americans had anything to fear from 
a third term by Washington. Washington 
had fought and suffered privation and spent 
his own money and had risked his own life 
to win freedom for the people of this Nation, 
Washington was the Father of the Nation. 
Washington would never have done anything 
to the detriment of his country no matter 
how long he had been President. 

Washington knew that in the course of 
time men would arise who would inherit the 
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benefits of the American Revolution but who 
had no part in the suffering and dangers of 
the Revolution. Washington knew that such 
men would have dreams of power and 
grandeur akin to the royal courts of Europe. 
Washington knew that if such men were per- 
mitted to retain the President’s chair more 
than 8 years, that the constitutional liberties 
which Washington and his men had won at 
such terrible costs at Valley Forge, at Bunker 
Hill, at King’s Mountain, and other bloody 
battlefields might be lost forever and that 
the America which he loved so well might 
once again become a pawn and a stake in the 
hands of men with vaunting ambitions. 

A leader who can save this country will not 
come from any great metropolis. Such a 
leader has never come from the city. Men in 
cities do not have that nearness to God and 
to nature that is requisite to a true under- 
standing of God's laws and God's way of life 
for man. 

A leader who can save this country must 
come, like Moses, from the bulrushes along 
the creek in the countryside. He must come 
like George Washington from the rocks, 
trees, and bushes of the wilderness. He must 
have a heart like Washington that can turn 
in childlike faith to the Creator of the uni- 
verse. He must have the unselfish spirit like 
Washington, that can put his country first 
and himself last. 

God has never in all history failed to pro- 
vide a leader for any nation whose hearts and 
minds turned to him and asked for a leader. 
He will not fail America now if she turns to 
Him in meekness and contriteness of heart. 

In the dark days of Valley Forge, when it 
seemed there was no hope for Washington 
and his ragged, cold, and hungry soldiers, 
shivering in the snow and wind along the 
Atlantic coast, history records that at night 
Washington retired to a secluded spot under 
a great tree, where he knelt and prayed to 
Almighty God for guidance and deliverance 
from the enemy which so sorely beset him, 

As February 22 goes by we commemorate 
the birthday of this, the greatest American, 
and probably the greatest man of all nations 
since Christ. Let us stop and ponder. As we 
see the 22d of February 1944, with millions of 
American boys fighting and giving their lives 
all over the world, as we see ourselves, like 
driftwood, being carried helplessly on and on 
into endless entanglements with foreign na- 
tions of every kind, let us, 130,000,000 strong, 
do as George Washington did—let us retire 
to a secluded spot as individuals and ask the 
guidance and protection of Almighty God for 
the preservation of our country, ourselves, 
and our posterity. 

Tom LINDER, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 


No Time for Political Mud Slinging 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ALBERT W. HAWKES 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 25 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an article entitled “No Time for 
Political Mud Slinging,” written by Ros- 
coe Drummond, and published in the 
Christian Science Monitor of February 
18, 1944. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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NO TIME FOR POLITICAL MUD SLINGING—AN 
INTIMATE MESSAGE FROM WASHINGTON 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

The United States has never conducted a 
Presidential election in which there weren't 
some pretty bad foul balls and offside tactics. 

In times of peace we can, perhaps, As- 
similate a certain amount of political name- 
calling, part-time demagoguery and falsifica- 
tion—and mark it all off to the quadrennial 
campaign spree. 

But this year the Nation’s unity, its poise, 
and its mutual good will and good faith are 
not expendable. 

At a time when the duration of the war is 
in balance, when the peak of the hardest 
fighting in Europe will be at hand, they are 
certainly not expendable in an election which 
will determine the shape of the American 
Government for the next 4 years and may 
determine the shape of the peace for the next 
100 years. 

The encouraging fact is that some people, 
in politics and out, in the capital and in the 
country, are beginning to think that some 
voluntary restraints ought to be accepted 
by both parties and by all candidates in this 
wartime election—not any soft-pedaling of 
honest, candid debate, not any muting of 
courageous differences, but some reduction 
of plain campaign abuses, which are deplored 
but tolerated in peace, but are dangerously 
divisive in war. 

“From the standpoint of national unity,” 
a prominent member of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee remarked to me recently, 
“probably the most important emphasis that 
we could place on the campaign would be 
the insistence by both parties on the elim- 
ination of any campaign activities which 
would bring in racial and religious issues. 

“Both parties should publicly and privately 
prevent the circulation and use of scurrilous 
and defamatory matter in campaign litera- 
ture, and particularly that cowardly brand 
which appears anonymously and destroys 
reputations and characters without being 
courageous enough to accept responsibility. 

“As I see it, both our parties should move 
strenuously to eliminate class hatreds, racial 
hatreds, and religious hatreds, with their 
resulting inevitable conflicts, 

“In this connection, it has even been sug- 
gested to me that a Nation-wide commit- 
tee might be set up on the invitation of our 
political parties, the function of which would 
be to watch for and condemn the appearance 
of any defamatory matter which would tend 
to stir up racial or religious antagonisms, 
Such a committee might be composed of such 
outstanding citizens as former Chief Justice 
Charles 1 vans Hughes, one of our leading 
Republican statesmen; former Gov. Alfred 
E. Smith of New York, one of our leading 
Democratic statesmen, and a Roman Cath- 
olic; Bernard M. Baruch, one of our leading 
Hebrews who has done such notable service 
in both World War No. 1 and World War No. 
2; and Judge Francis E. Rivers, who was re- 
cently elected to the City Court of New York, 
one of our leading colored citizens.” 

Here, certainly, is one constructive ap- 
proach to a problem which merits respon- 
sible attention. 

A phase of the problem is illustrated in a 
recent column by David Lawrence in which 
he reports that “there is one piece of mis- 
representation, still being circulated by iso- 
lationists, which ought to be eliminated from 
the campaign. It is the assertion that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, although promising ‘to keep 
our boys out of foreign wars,’ did neverthe- 
less send them abroad to fight, in fact to 
many stations overseas.” 

What the President really said was: 

“We will not participate in foreign wars 
and we will not send our Army, naval, or air 
forces to fight in foreign lands outside of 
the Americas except in case of attack.” 


Mr. Lawrence notes that “the phrase that 
is customarily eliminated by the isolationists 
is ‘except in case of attack : 

On both sides of the argument, Mr. Law- 
rence’s column illustrates one kind of politi- 
cal tactic which can impair this critical war- 
time campaign. In this instance, his column 
does not cite the evidence on which he bases 
his accusation against the isolationists—al- 
though this is not to suggest that he does not 
possess the evidence. But if the evidence is 
not substantial, then the isolationists deserve 
public exoneration, and if the charge is true, 
then the exposure cannot be too vigorous. 

A distinguished trusted nonpartisan panel, 
such as suggested, might effectively deal with 
campaign falsification without regard to 
party. It would be a healthy corrective at a 
time when national unity is more than 
ordinarily not expendable. 


Tribute to a Mississippi Boy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF à 


HON. JOEN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 25, 1944 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I am inserting a 
poem, To a Mississippi Boy, written by 
Johnnie A. Jones, of Drew, Miss., which 
appeared in the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal of February 17, 1944. 

Because this poem describes so well so 


many of our servicemen, not only from 


Mississippi, but from every other State, 
who are offering their lives in this war 
that our Constitution, our free institu- 
tions, and our way of life may be pre- 
served, I believe mothers and fathers all 
over the country will enjoy reading it 
and applying it to their own sons now in 
the service of their country, 
The poem follows: 
TO A MISSISSIPPI BOY 
From the hills of Mississippi, 
Where the pines and dogwoods grow, 
Came a chubby, blue-eyed youngster 
Whom'I wish the world could know. 
He was not a child of Midas, 
Or a famous diplomat; 
But he had a clean, clear conscience— 
Many kings could not say that. 


I recall this friendly youngster, 
Wearing knee pants, blouse, and cap, 
Fussing with a knotted shoestring 
As he sat upon my lap. 


I recall his early school days, 
Readin’, writin’, rithmetic: 

How he learned to make a baseball 
Do a crazy, curving trick. 


Had a boundless sense of humor, 
Tempered by the Golden Rule; 

Learned the game of life the hard way, 
In life’s complicated school. 


Took no part in shady habits, 

Stood for what he knew was right; 
Hated squabbles and confusion, 

But if crowded he would fight. 


He was neat in his appearance, 
He was thoughtful and polite; 
His devotion to his mother 
Was his life’s eternal light, 
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Then, almost before we knew it, 
By the cruel hand of fate, 

He was just another soldier 
From our dear Magnolia State. 


Sworn to fight for God and country, 
And the things that freemen love; 
Sworn to do the soldier's duty, 
By the help of God above. 


Quick of eye and keen of hearing, 
Thorough, dependable, alert, 

He was picked for special missions; 
Proved himself a born expert. 


Now he’s fallen for Old Glory; 
Gave it all he had to give. 

See him wounded, bleeding, dying, 
That our Nation's cause might live, 


We cannot recall our loved one 
From his grave, so cold and still, 

But we have that precious mem’ry, 
And a mission to fulfill. 


We shall cherish all he lived for— 
This we know would bring him joy. 

This, we pledge, our humble tribute, 
To a Mississippi boy. - 


The Tax Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is 
time for Congress to show some respect 
for itself. The tax bill threatened by this 
veto is none too good, but a veto makes 
it worse for those who in the lower tax 
bracket think they are protected and re- 
lieved, while on the contrary will suffer 
most. 

WE HAVE LOST $87,000,000 ALREADY 


People do not realize that excise taxes 
in the tax bill vetoed by President Roose- 
velt would return to the Treasury an es- 
timated $87,000,000 per month. Had the 
bill been signed by the President 10 days 
before March 1, this amount of excise 
taxes would have been collected in 
March. The people lost $87,000,000 by 
the delay. Even if the bill is passed 
over the President’s veto, excise taxes 
will not be collectible until beginning 
April 1. 

THE RAPE OF SOCIAL SECURITY 


The tax bill contains a provision freez- 
ing the social-security tax at 1 percent 
for this year, whereas it would increase 
to 2 percent under the provisions of the 
original Social Security Act. This 
amounts to $1,100,000,000, an awful lot 
of money, half of which will have to be 
paid by workers with incomes of less 
than $3,000 per year, and the other half 
paid by their employers, if the President’s 
veto of the tax bill is not overridden by 
Congress. I propose to vote to override 
the veto in the interest of those people. 

The Social Security Board has a sur- 
plus now of $11,000,000,000. This is more 
than the estimated demands under the 
Social Security Act for a period of 5 
years, All of this money has gone into 
the Treasury and Government bonds 
issued therefor. 
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The tax bill increases excess-profits 
taxes of corporations to 95 from 90 per- 
cent, and if the veto is not overridden 
the tax will remain at 90 percent. 

The veto should not be sustained. 

Under consent heretofore granted, I 
include an editorial from the New York 
Herald Tribune entitled “The Tax Bill 
Veto”: 

THE TAX-BILL VETO 

This newspaper has frequently expressed 
regret that Congress did not set its sights 
higher with respect to tax legislation than 
the $2,300,000,000 provided in the bill which 
it sent to the White House a fortnight ago. 
But to make such a criticism, along with a 
miscellany of other feeble objections, the 
basis for a veto, as the President has now 
done, is quite another matter. Mr. Roose- 
velt's action of yesterday, it seems to us, was 
one of the most arbitrary and capricious of 
his entire Presidential career. 

Whether or not one believes that the con- 
gressional bill is the best that could be ob- 
tained, it represents many weeks of earnest 
work and serious debate on the part of those 
charged with the formulation of revenue 
policy. Although the President likes to con- 
trast the $2,300,000,000 provided by this bill 
with the $10,500,000,000 he asked for, the fact 
is that he has at no time offered any genu- 
inely constructive tax leadership. He not 
only did not tell Congress what kind of taxes 
he wanted, but although ali of the points to 
which he objects in his veto measure were a 
matter of public discussion many weeks ago 
he never hinted until the bill reached the 
White House that he might make these ob- 
jections the basis of a veto. To make matters 
worse, while he now suggests enactment of 
the excise provisions of the bill by them- 
selves, through his own action in holding the 
measure up for more than 2 weeks before 
sending it back to Congress he has already 
made it impossible for these taxes to become 
effective before April 1, a circumstance which 
alone will cost the Treasury about $85,000,000. 

So specious are most of the reasons ad- 
vanced by the President for sending the reve- 
nue bill back that it is difficult to avoid the 
conviction that they are not reasons at all, 
but pretexts for reasons which must be 
sought in the unwritten word. He com- 
plains, for example, about the provision under 
which the social-security taxes are frozen at 
their present levels, instead of being per- 
mitted to rise automatically as originally 
scheduled. There is much that could be said 
on this highly controversial point, but per- 
haps it is sufficient to quote Senator VANDEN- 
BERG’s observation of yesterday that in this 
instance the President “is not vetoing Con- 
gress, but his own Secretary of the Treasury, 
who agreed that no increase in pay-roll taxes 
would be justified in 1944.” 

Mr. Roosevelt objects to the provision of 
the bill which would terminate renegotiation 
of war contracts at the end of the present 
year. It would be hard to imagine an objec- 
tion—to use a favorite Presidential adjec- 
tive—more picayune than this one. Cer- 
tainly, he knows that there are time limits 
placed on all emergency legislation, and that 
those limits can be, and almost invariably 
are, extended if conditions later warrant such 
action. 

The President also urges that something be 
done about simplifying the individual in- 
come tax. With March 15 approaching, this 
suggestion is well-timed politically, yet here 
again the President seems to be less than 
forthright. He should know, if he doesn’t, 
that the House Ways and Means Committee 
has already started work on such simplifica- 
tion. His little excursion into the causes 
of the present confused state of the income 
tax is equally misleading. He implies that 
they stem from the adoption of the Ruml 


plan, on the one hand, and the Victory tax, 
on the other—with respect to both of which 
he disclaims administration responsibility. 
The fact is that there was nothing compli- 
cated about the Rum! plan itself; that the 
complications were the result of the admin- 
istration’s successful effort to add to the Ruml 
plan its own rider in the form of the carry- 
over a quarter of a year’s taxes. As for the 
Victory tax, he seems to be unaware of the 
circumstance that, bad as this tax is, it has 
at least the historical justification of having 
been the Senate’s alternative to the even 
more complicated administration spending 
tax. 

We agree with Senator GEORGE, who de- 
clared yesterday that never in his experience 
had he seen “a major piece of legislation 
vetoed on such inadequate and unconvincing 
grounds.” If it has any sense of its own dig- 
nity and self-respect Congress will admin- 
ister to the Executive the rebuke which this 
captious message deserves by passing the 
measure over his veto by an impressive ma- 
jority. 


Clayton Selection Lauded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, no 
man could be selected who is better 
qualified to head the Surplus War Prop- 
erty Administration than is Mr. Will L. 
Clayton. 
the proper philosophy toward the re- 
sponsible duty which has been given to 
him, Mr. Bernard Baruch deserves high 
compliment for selecting Mr. Clayton 
and Mr. Clayton deserves our backing 
and support. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am including an editorial 
about Mr. Clayton which appeared in the 
Chattanooga Times of February 23, 1944: 


A BIG JOB POR MR. CLAYTON 


Will L. Clayton, whom many Chattanocgans 
know well, will head the important Surplus 
War Property Administration. We suppose 
that makes him a bureaucrat., But anyone 
who has had opportunity to analyze the rea- 
sons why Mr. Clayton is one of the big men 
the South has furnished the Nation under- 
stands that the simplicity with which he 
takes apart and deals with great matters is 
the distinguishing mark of his ability. He 
doesn’t think the way bureaucrats are sup- 
posed to do. 

The disposal of war surplus property is 
about the biggest business of getting the 
Government out of business that one could 
imagine. In his recent speech in Chatta- 
nooga, Mr. Paul Hoffman, head of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, made the 
astonishing statement that already more 
billions of dollars in war contracts had been 
canceled than were terminated at the close of 
the First World War. 

That means we are face to face already 
with some problems in a complicated puzzle, 
We did not handle the issue sensibly after the 
last war, and the dumping of a lot of goods 
and materials coupled with the severe decline 
in prices contributed to the drastic defla- 
tionary crisis of 1921. 

The late Dwight Morrow once said that a 
number of economists in a private meeting 
had been in agreement on only one point in 
the last war. That was that there had been 


He has excellent training and- 
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such a wastage of raw materials, such as cop- 
per, wool, leather, etc., that the world would 
not catch up on its supplies for years. Yet 
We finished the war with such stock piles of 
many commodities that the industrial world 
had indigestion. Many companies lost more 
money on their inventories in 6 months than 
they had made in all the war years. 

Orderly disposal of Government property 
will call for good judgment and a sure and 
sound business sense. Long-range policies 
must be framed, and after that must come 
the important matter of timing in the appli- 
cation of these policies to the restoration of 
private business to its proper place in the 
American economy. 

We do not know of anyone to whom we 
would rather trust the great task of working 
out the job than Mr. Clayton. Among other 
special qualities he has is that of looking at 
our economic structure in relation to the 
world picture. We cannot come out of this 
war a world political power and then look 
at our economic problems in a narrow na- 
tionalistic and parochial way. Chattanoo- 
gans will be cheering on Mr. Clayton as he 
takes on a job that means so much for the 
future of all of us. 


Washington’s Birthday Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 25, 1944 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following address de- 
livered by Mr. John I. Cosgrove, a mem- 
ber of the bar of South Carolina, at the 
one hundred and thirty-seventh annual 
„banquet of the Washington Light In- 
fantry: 


Mr. Toastmaster, distinguished guests, of- 
fiers and members of Washington Light In- 
fantry, at the call of your committee I come, 
on short notice, to try to fill the shoes of a 
distinguished citizen and brilliant orator— 
your selected speaker, Senator Brown, of 
Barnwell. I am sure that you join in our 
regret at his enforced absence because of 
illness and in our sincere hope that he soon 
will be restored to health. It is with much 
trepidation, I can assure you, that I have 
mustered sufficient boldness to attempt to re- 
place on this program that able and ex- 
perienced speaker and outstanding son of 
South Carolina. Friendship for him and re- 
spect for this ancient and honorable organiza- 
tion, however, have greatly quieted my fears 
and emboldened my courage in the circum- 
stances, 

May I express the hope that when I have 
concluded my remarks, at least, I will escape 
the “compliment” accorded another speaker 
on a similar occasion. Having been called on 
by the toastmaster for a few extemporaneous 
remarks, the speaker proceeded to withdraw 
from an inner pocket a typewritten address 
that lasted for over two hours, Meeting a 
friend, who had attended the dinner, the next 
day, the speaker inquired how his speech had 
gone. The friend promptly replied: “Why, 
Sam, it was moving, soothing, and satisfying.” 
Swelling with pride, the speaker said, That's 
fine! But what do you mean by ‘moving, 
soothing, and satisfying’?” “Well,” said the 
friend, “it was moving because by the time 
you had spoken an hour, one-half of the 
audience had moved out, and it was soothing 
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because by the time you concluded the rest of 
the audience was dead asleep.“ “I can un- 
derstand that”, said the speaker, “but what 
about ‘satisfying’?” Replied the friend, “I’m 
satisfied you'll never be invited to speak 
again.“ 

Conscious of the truth of the foregoing I 
will endeavor to avoid a like result. 

In keeping with your history and tradi- 
tion, today has been set apart to honor the 
Father of our Country. We mark, tonight, 
the two hundred and twelfth anniversary of 
his birth. This day that we commemorate 
belongs not alone to America but to the 
world. The results of his achievements are 
the heritage of mankind; his name and his 
fame the precious possession of all peoples. 
The experiment in democracy instituted un- 
der. his guidance is a trust for which each 
and every one of us is accountable. For, said 
he, in his first inaugural: 

“The destiny of the republican model of 
government (is) justly considered as deeply, 
perhaps, as finally staked on the experiment 
en to the hands of the American peo- 
ple.” 3 

It is appropriate, therefore, on this occa- 
sion to accord recognition to his achieve- 
ments, to pay just tribute to his sterling 
qualities, his great sacrifices for his country 
and his noble deeds, but, above all, to render 
an accounting of the experiment entrusted 
to us as American citizens. 

A grateful Nation has erected in Washing- 
ton a monument to this great leader that 
typifies in its grandeur, no less than its sim- 
plicity, the attributes of its national hero, 
Reaching to the heayens, higher than the 
dome of St. Peter's at Rome or that of St. 
Paul's in London, it exemplifies the high 
ideals of our first citizen, his rugged strength 
of character, his simplicity of taste, his 
purity of motives, and, above all, his abiding 
faith in a just and watchful Providence. 

God blessed America when Washington 
was born. In her hour of trial he rose as a 
Moses to lead his people from oppression and 
tyranny into a land of justice and liberty. 
Guiding her untrained and ill-equipped sol- 
diers with grim determination and consum- 
mate skill through periods of dark despair, 
through times when all seemed lost, when the 
appeasers were urging peace, he, finally, by 
an unyielding perseverance, born of virtue 
and a knowledge of the right, achieved that 
liberty which is our birthright today—and 
for which we honor his memory throughout 
this broad land. r 

The story of his life is in the history books 
of our schools. Every boy and girl in Amer- 
ica is familiar with it, in whole or in part. 
His great love of country, his distinguished 
services as Commander in Chief of the Con- 
tinental Armies and as our first President, 
his refusal of compensation for these serv- 
ices, his wise direction of the infant Nation 
in its first steps toward self-government, his 
sage admonitions on how to cherish and pro- 
tect the resulting union of States, are 
known to all of us. His tolerance in victory 
and fortitude in defeat, his private virtue 
and public integrity, his greatness as a leader 
and his wisdom as a counselor, have been re- 
called and extolled by many more able than 
I on occasions without number. 

In ordinary times an extended oration on 
these subjects, no doubt, would be proper 
and fitting. However, we are not living in 
ordinary times. We are living in hours 
of a time pulsating with so many forces of 
immediate consequence to ourselves that it 
is well-nigh impossible to concentrate, even 
momentarily, on that period of history in 
which the great Washington moved and 
had his being. It seems so remote, so out-of- 
touch, that it is difficult to visualize its exist- 
ence. So far removed is it, indeed, in per- 
spective and thought, if not in years, that 
one, in pondering the two ages, finds little 
or no ground for comparison. 


The insignificant Confederation of States 
of the time of Washington has expanded and 
grown to a giant among nations. Sprawled 
over the continent of North America up into 
Alaska and across the waters of the Pacific, 
the Atlantic, and the Caribbean, the Nation 
of Washington has become the leader of the 
world—rich, powerful, and colossal by com- 
parison with others. 

Up to the Civil War period our people were 
concerned with pushing back the frontier. 
Following that age, with the coming of in- 
vention and industry we followed the chase 
for material comforts and riches, Mass pro- 
duction of essentials and even luxuries 
brought them within reach of the many. 
Notwithstanding economic reverses the 
sound basis of material life remained un- 
disturbed and social gains moved us for- 
ward in the field of personal security. 

Came then the tragic catastrophe in 
Europe. Nation upon nation fell under the 
heel of the tyrants. Individual liberty 
was crushed, religion ruthlessly stamped 
out, personal initiative and opportunity 
strangled. A giant contest of the phi- 
losophies of government was attempted to 
be settled to the roar of cannon and the 
hissing of bombs, 

There stood America, powerful, rich, and 
colossal. That truth, that freedom, that 
liberty which Washington had achieved and 
which: lighted the world and inspired its 
peoples was being challenged. 

In this period, our great President, know- 
ing full well the forces at work, counseled 
the Nation: “Arm for defense, make our de- 
mocracy impregnable to all assaults, and, 
meanwhile, give aid to our struggling sister 
nations.” 

But the heart of America hesitated. Less 
than a quarter of a century before we had 
joined a war to end all wars. We had jour- 
neyed more than 3,000 miles across the sea to 
make the world safe for democracy. The 
boys-who emerged from the trenches in 1918 
were now mature men, Their eyes had seen 
death and destruction, all that hate and 
hell on earth could muster. They had seen 
the ingratitude and cynicism of former allies. 
They had read the secret treaties of the 
belligerents unearthed from the archives of 
the Czars and Hapsburgs and others. They 
had seen the fruits of victory soured through 
jealousy and chicanery at the peace table. 
The ideals for which their brothers had 
fought and died were in ashes. America 
had won that war but had lost the peace. 
Disillusioned and chagrined they resolved 
against war and all its horrors. 

Then suddenly and without warning came 
the sneak attack at Pearl Harbor. America 
was again at war, allied once more against 
nations which scoffed at the greatness of 
Washington and the principles and ideals for 
which he fought. The experiment, for the 
second time in a generation, was under at- 
tack. 

The answer to that challenge has been 
found in the millions of our men and women 
in the armed forces in all parts of the world, 
the thousands of our planes and ships, and 
the death and destruction even now being 
dealt these foul enemies of democracy. 

To achieve final victory through uncon- 
ditional surrender of the Axis powers, how- 
ever, national unity is essential. 

An appeal for unity to you men of the 
Washington Light Infantry I know is not only 
unnecessary, but, perhaps, comes with ill 
grace. You, who in every crisis of the Na- 
tion’s history for nearly a century and a half 
have responded to every call of your country; 
you, who, at St. Mihiel, Meuse-Argonne, and 
the defense of Toul, under the command of 
your gallant Captain Withington, maintained 
with desperate courage your proud record; 
yov, who fathered our great Citadel making 
Possible the training of American boys from 
all parts of the Nation; you, who braved the 
criticism of your fellow citizens to partici- 
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pate in the centennial of Bunker Hill as the 
first southern military company to visit the 
North after the Civil War; you, who are the 
proud possessors of the sacred Eutaw flag of 
the Revolution; you, who today, to a man 
are engaged in the present world conflict; 
you, who tonight, before me, constitute the 
defense forces for our beloved city and State; 
you, my friends, need no appeal for unity 
at my hands. 

But it is you and men like you upon whom 
our Nation must depend for leadership in this 
great crisis. There are thousands, nay mil- 
lions of our citizens, who need to be spurred 
to the realization of what we are fighting 
for. If properly understood, I feel sure that 
the grumbling over rationing, strikes, and 
conflicts between capital and labor, political 
acrimony, and the like would soon disappear, 
and a united nation would emerge—to strike 
the final blow for victory. 

As loyal American citizens we must stand 
foursquare behind our leaders. Petty bicker- 
ings and willful criticism should receive no 
toleration, Our boys are dying upon battle- 
fields all over the globe. If we lose, we lose 
everything. That patriotism, fidelity to duty, 
and sense of fair play innate in the spirit of 
America must be developed and brought into 
action. An intelligent understanding of the 
issues involved in this great conflict must be 
brought home to everyone. Let us think 
more about big things and talk less about 
little things. How many of us have suffered 
any serious deprivation thus far, except those 
whose sons have been killed or maimed in 
battle? 

Let us tonight, on this great anniversary, 
dedicate ourselves to that task. Not only to 
the task of unity for victory but also unity 
for a just and lasting peace. 

Our men in the fox holes, under and upon 
the sea, and in the air know what they are 
fighting for, for without such knowledge their 
will to fight would be destroyed. They know 
that the experiment of Washington and the 
founding fathers is being tested to the ut- 
most, They know that unless a just and last- 
ing peace is won our dead will have died in 
vain. Tonight throughout the world they 
are preparing the accounting for the Ameri- 
can people of their stewardship to George 
Washington, May the final report be: Sir, 
“the experiment entrusted to the hands of 
the people” has been preserved, 


Shadows of the Crooked Cross 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 25 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, on 
February 14, 1944, Hon. Norman M. 
Littell, Assistant United States Attorney 
General, delivered in New York City an 
address entitled “Shadows of the Crooked 
Cross.” The address deals with the sub- 
ject of intolerance, and particularly with 
the wave of anti-Semitism which was let 
loose by the enemies of our country and 
mankind—the German people under the 
leadership of their sadistic masters. 

In view of the timeliness of the sub- 
ject, and the scholarly character of Mr. 
Littell’s address, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the address 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 


An obscure incident on the threshold of 
American history marks an epoch in a strug- 
gle of the Jewish race for almost 2,000 years 
to attain religious freedom. On August 15, 
1790, a Hebrew congregation of Newport, 
R. I., addressed to the first President of our 
newly born Republic this devout and pro- 
found comment: 

“Deprived as we hitherto have been of the 
invaluable rights of free citizens, we now— 
with a deep sense of gratitude to the Al- 
mighty Disposer of all events—behold a gov- 
ernment erected by the majesty of the peo- 
ple—a government which to bigotry gives no 
sanction, to persecution no assistance, but 
generously affording to all liberty of con- 
science and immunities of citizenship, deem- 
ing every one of whatever nation, tongue, or 
language, equal parts of the great govern- 
mental machine.” 

George Washington could well reply with 
pride that the United States had “given to 
mankind examples of an enlarged and liberal 
policy—a policy worthy of imitation. All 
possess alike liberty of conscience and im- 
munities of citizenship. 

“It is now no more that toleration is 
spoken of as if it were by the indulgence of 
one class of people that another enjoyed the 
exercise of their inherent natural rights, for, 
happily, the Government of the United States, 
which gives to bigotry no sanction, to perse- 
cution no assistance, requires only that they 
who live under its protection should demean 
themselves as good citizens in giving it on all 
occasions their effectual support.” 

Here at last was a new page in the history 
of persecuted minorities among religious and 
racial groups. Members of the Newport Syna- 
gogue were among the earliest settlers in the 
Colonies. They were Spanish and Portuguese 
Jews who had sought a haven of religious 
freedom in Roger Williams’ colony of Rhode 
Island. 

A long and weary trail had led from the 
fall of Jerusalem in A. D. 79, when Jewish 
groups were scattered throughout the world, 
to this settlement in the colony of Rhode 
Island. First came persecution under the 
Roman Empire—not strictly religious perse- 
cution for the Empire embraced many diverse 
and strange religions varying from belief in 
the Egyptian Goddess Astarte and the cults 
of Orphic mysteries to the pagan worship of 
the Roman gods and the followers of the 
Persian god of Ahura Mazda. The Jews would 
not admit the divinity of the Roman emperor 
or burn incense before his statue; nor would 
the Christians. Therefore, both Jews and 
Christians were cast into arenas of Rome— 
side by side. 

The Christian minority became a majority 
with the Edict of Constantine in A. D. 325, 
adopting Christianity as the religion of the 
Empire, and with the tendency often fatal 
to attaining a majority, Christianity itself 
turned to the persecution of the pagan, the 
Jew, and the heretical Christian sects. 

The path of the Jew wound painfully 
through the Dark Ages into modern history, 
through a gauntlet of persecution in Spain, 
Austria, Portugal, France, England, Germany, 
Poland, and later Russia. 

Small wonder that the congregation of 
Jews in Newport, R. I., in 1790, having wit- 
nessed the birth of a nation founded upon a 
basic concept of religious tolerance, gave 
thanks for a new day in the history of the 
Jews. For the first time in history—and not 
in the Old World but in the New—the Jews 
were enfranchised by the Constitution as 
citizens of the United States. 

In the 145 years which followed, American 
Jews took their place with other minorities in 
the shelter of this protecting principle of 
legalized tolerance, reinforced in the con- 


stitutions of every State as each one came 
into the Union. Not that they were wholly 
free of persecution, for that would assume a 
country wholly free of bigotry, and no such 
happy land has yet been known, but here the 
Jews were only one of several minorities in a 
new and growing country. Even though 
there were a few dark days and occasional 
waves of bigotry striking at the Irish, the 
Mormon, the Catholic, and the Jew—the 
prayer of the congregation of Newport and 
the hope of George Washington was never- 
theless substantially realized. With the 
fears and oppression of the Old World left 
behind, the Jew moved, lived, and made his 
vital contributions in the generous at- 
mosphere of American life and good will— 
more secure during four generations of free- 
dom and justice in this country than he had 
ever been before in all of his history. 

Then suddenly across this American pat- 
tern flashed the panzer division of new at- 
tacking forces, the vanguard of a ruthless and 
brutal fanatic who became Chancelor of Ger- 
many on January 30, 1933. So tolerant were 
we of crackpot religious zealots and noisy 
advocates of one cause or another in the bed- 
lam of democracy debating its way to the 
truth, that for a time we scarcely noticed the 
shadow of the swastika over American life— 
the crooked cross which twists and distorts 
and divides and destroys. 

A William Dudley Pelley established a 
quasi-military force called the Silver Shirts 
with over 25,000 members extending through 
47 States. To trusting Americans there was 
a reassuring facade: “Memberships were open 
to anyone who had the Christian faith and 
believed in the Constitution of the United 
States and who had a willingness to support 
the Constitution of the United States at any 
cost.” 

But behind this facade the Silver Shirts 
meant to save America as Mussolini and his 
Black Shirts saved Italy, and Hitler and his 
Brown Shirts saved Germany,” and “to re- 
cruit enough men and have them trained in 
explicit obedience to dare to intimidate the 
Federal Government.” By January 1934 Cal- 
ifornia had more Silver Shirts than either 
policemen and National Guard men. Meet- 
ings were being held in private homes “under 
a chaplain to perfect themselves in knowledge 
and tactics for the master battle that is 
surely imminent.” 

Playing upon ignorant prejudices and fan- 
ning the spleen of the disappointed and frus- 
trated elements of society, the organization 
attempted to convert the latent prejudices 
against a religious minority into active. and 
virulent race hatred. Of all the articles pub- 
lished in Pelley’s paper, the Gallilean, from 
December 22, 1941, to March 2, 1942, there 
were 1,195 consistencies with only 45 con- 
tradictions of the 14 major Nazi themes of 
propaganda. With 1,500 subscribers and 
3,500 to 5,000 publications a week, in all of 
which anti-Semitism was a major theme, the 
stream of race hatred was pumped into read- 
ers’ minds, beguiled by quotations from the 
scriptures and praise of the American Con- 
stitution. 

This was only 1 pocket of German influ- 
ence. Fritz Kuhn, national bundist leader, 
organized an eastern department of the 
United States with over 26 local chapters, a 
middle western department with over 14 local 
chapters, and a western department with over 
10 local chapters, sponsoring 4 newspapers 
in Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, and Los 
Angeles. 

The bund had seven different camp sites 
for training purposes and there were numer- 
ous affiliated organizations, one of them be- 
ing the Deutscher Konsum Verband, Inc., de- 
sigried to promote a boycott in the purchase 
of Jewish goods. The Ordnungs Dienst was a 
militant association organization having its 
uniform, a swastika arm band, and firearms. 
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It was designed specifically to fight Bolshevist 
and Marxist movements. The German-Amer- 
ican Youth League was to establish camps 
throughout the United States to school 
American youths in the customs, ideals, and 
traditions of the German race, with anti- 
Semitic literature at hand and inflammatory 
speeches against the Jews a frequent occur- 
rence. American boys took oaths of alle- 
giance “to be faithful to the German way,” 
pledged “as a boy of German stock.” 

Piece by piece the pattern of this prelimi- 
nary Nazi invasion of the United States took 
shape. Scattered but related organizations, 
and individuals such as Elmer Hartzell, Franz 
Fiedler, and Robert Edward Edmondson, 
spread the Nazi poison of race hatred. Ed- 
mondson was vigorously supported by the 
German-American Bund, which held mass 
meetings and advertised for donations for his 
legal defense when he was prosecuted and 
indicted by the grand jury. 

The anti-Semitic propaganda was fed into 
this country by organizations and publica- 
tions working under the authority and direc- 
tion of Dr. Goebbels, Minister of Propaganda 
and Public Enlightenment, Nazi money was 
distributed in convenient denominations to 
agents and publications here and abroad— 
in packs of $20 bills in the United States and 
in £5 notes in England. Not only in our 
country but throughout the world the Ger- 
man publication World Service spread anti- 
Semitic racial hatred, the overthrow of exist- 
ing governments, and advocated the adoption 
of national socialism. Other German organ- 
izations which in pre-Hitler days were known 
through the world as advocating pan-Ger- 
manism, such as the Fichte Bund, the League 
for Germandom Abroad, and the German 
Foreign Institute, were taken over by the 
Nazis and their original purposes were turned 
to the use of the Nazi Party in fostering its 
propaganda throughout the world. 

Here and abroad these organizations spread 
the germs of anti-Semitism, penetrating at 
every opportunity through carefully com- 
piled lists of names into the armed forces, 
attempting to undermine their loyalty to the 
existing form of government in this country. 
Each of these organizations was recently 
indicted by a grand jury in the District of 
Columbia together with 30 individuals for 
conspiracy to undermine the morale and 
loyalty of our military and naval forces, 

Through such channels, from a land in 
which a new order reeked with unprecedented 
corruption and degradation of human dignity, 
trickled the familiar streams of Goebbels’ 
propaganda, Anti-Semitism was the com- 
mon theme here as it was in Germany before 
Hitler’s rise to power: Constantly linked 
together were the Jew and corruption, the 
Jew and the plutocrats, the Jew and democ- 
racy, the Jew and revolutions, the Jew and 
internationalism. Anti-Semitism was a ce- 
ment which bound together in the United 
States all of the groups and individuals 
from the Pelley followers and the bund lead- 
ers to the 30 individuals now facing trial and 
many others not named here. The proof is 
overwhelming. As Joseph McWilliams, one 
of the defendants awaiting trial in Wash- 
ington, had said to George Pagnanelli in 
regard to this rabel-rousing anti-Semitic 
program: 

“Between you and me, George, this isn't 
my class of people. But you've got to have 
the mob with you in any revolution and this 
movement of ours is nothing but an Ameri- 
can national-socialist revolution in the first 
stages. I don't believe half of this anti-Jew 
stuff I preach, but you can't talk politics to 
these people unless you make it simple by 
bringing in the Jew every time. It’s the only 
language they understand—the language of 
hate. Hitler made it work and that’s what 
I'm trying todo here. I want to give the man 
in the street a Christian new deal,” 
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Herman Schwinn, another defendant in the 
impending trial, was the western district 
leader of the Bund whose citizenship was 
canceled in 1940. He said in a speech on 
October 13, 1940: 

“There will be a new world order guar- 
anteed by Germany, Italy, and Japan. 
‘Jewmocracy’ is the real name of democracy 
today.” 

Thus a minority of 5,000,000 Jews in a 
nation of 130,000,000 persons became the 
scapegoat of Hitler in this country. Hitler 
Said: 

“My Jew: are a valuable hostage given to 
me by the democracies. Anti-Semitic propa- 
ganda in all countries is an almost in- 
dispensable medium for the extension of our 
political campaign. You will see how little 
time we shall need in order to upset the 
ideas and the criteria of the whole world, 
simply and purely by attacking Judaism.” 

It was overwhelmingly clear even before 
the outbreak of war that the problem had 
ceased to be a problem of the Jews. The 
Federal Government acted—not with firing 
squads as in Germany, but with indictments 
in the courts where the judgments of average 
American citizens sitting in the jury box 
sent 60 persons to the penitentiary, includ- 
ing William Dudley Pelley, Elmer Hartzell, 
Franz Fiedler, Fritz Kuhn, and 26 Bund 
leaders associated with him, while George 
Sylvester Viereck, Joseph McWilliams, Her- 
man Schwinn, and 27 others linked in this 
gigantic conspiracy to undermine and over- 
throw the United States Government have 
been indicted by a Federal grand jury in 
Washington, D. C., and are now about to go 
on trial. 

Does anyone suppose for one monrent that 
all who were guilty were indicted? The 
trails of investigation lead much further. 
Remnants of the broken Nazi pattern still 
remain—much of it still under cover. 

Here lurks a potential attack upon a mi- 
nority of our citizens and a menace to each 
and every one of us. Surely we now know 
that the test of democracy does not lie 
solely in casting ballots at the polls—Hitler’s 
“Ja” vote proved that. The test of democ- 
racy lies, above all else, in the protection 
given to minorities to preserve their liber- 
ties, their integrity, and their self-respect 
under the rule of a majority. Can we not 
see in the fate of Europe under tyranny 
that the persecution of one minority leads 
promptly to the persecution of another? As 
stated by Edward Joseph Smythe, chairman 
of the Protestant War Veterans of the 
United States, and one of those now under 
indictment and facing trial with George 
Sylvester Viereck, in an article entitled 
“Hitler, Stalin, and the Pope”: 

“We will destroy Judaism and communism 
in America. We will likewise destroy Ro- 
manism here as Hitler has in New Ger- 
many. * Every Protestant through- 
out the world (except those in the employ 
of the Jews) look upon Hitler as the great- 
est living Christian since Jesus Christ. Ro- 
manism, communism, Judaism, fascism is 
our enemy. We will destroy them, one and 
all, even if we have to use machine guns 
to do it. This Nation belongs to the Prot- 
estants.” 

When the pattern is clear, the place of the 
Jews is clear. As Rauschning says: 

“Hitler has firmly believed that with the 
sole aid of anti-Semitism he could really de- 
stroy the moral and legal order in America, 
He made it clear that anti-Semitism in the 
United States is the weapon to extend na- 
tional socialism there, as it had been the 
weapon in Germany. With the help of all 
these stirred-up animosities, he could con- 
fuse the Nation and seed disruption and in- 
jure and disintegrate the whole political and 
social machinery of America.” 

In the same conversation with Rausch- 
ning Hitler made it clear that by anti-Semitic 
propaganda he could not only gain the sup- 


port of important elements of all kinds in a 
nation—sympathizers and followers of other 
ideas—but by destroying a vital part of the 
society he would secuce a nation to use 
methods of terror and force and so destroy 
the feeling for right and order. 

“Propaganda,” Goebbels said, “helped us to 
power; propaganda kept us in power; propa- 
ganda will help us to-conquer the world.” 
Goebbels might have said more accurately 
“unchallenged propaganda.” The voice of 
destruction prevailed in Germany because it 
remained unchallenged by meek and submis- 
sive citizens. Liberty died in Germany and 
the Weimar Republic with it—not with 
Hitler’s “Ja” election and not when Hinden- 
burg capitulated and made Hitler his Chan- 
cellor on January 80, 1933. It had already 
died. Recently I saw a picture, taken in the 
early days of Hitler's rise to power, of a man 
being marched down the streets of Berlin 
by four storm troopers, wearing an insulting 
sign on the front and back labeling him as 
aJew. Neither the Jew nor the storm trooper 
determined the fate of Germany, but rather 
the passive bystanders witnessing without 
protest the humiliation of a human soul, 
Jew and non-Jew watching the procession 
saved their own skins but lost their own 
souls. Invisible but nevertheless side by 
side with that lonely Jew marching to a con- 
centration camp or death marched the lib- 
erties, the sense of justice, the self-respect 
of the German people. 

How rightly Mr. Justice Murphy has re- 
cently said, “Our action in respect to the 
Jews may well be considered the measure of 
our civilization and the test of our institu- 
tions of government.” How rightly he and 
other leading Americans have said that we 
must leave no stone unturned to save those 
who can still be saved in Europe, lest we 
stand in the position of the German by- 
standers watching a tragic procession with- 
out raising a hand to stop it. 

But we scarcely need to seek a guide for 
action from experience abroad. What is the 
traditional American method of meeting a 
menace from without or evils from within? 
Whether we are facing merely the remnants 
of the Nazi pattern for America or related 
forces at home which would rule by might, 
the objectives of these forces are the same 
and the solution is the same—the traditional 
American solution: Attack, attack, attack, 
wherever the forces of tyranny show their 
heads. 

Let us turn the full light of informed pub- 
lic scrutiny upon every incident, upon every 
specious argument, upon all those who give 
lip service to our liberties but condone op- 
pression and ignore attack upon minorities. 

Let us awaken an embattled public opinion, 
an outraged sense of justice, a clear and 
understanding conviction that the issue is 
greater than the individual, greater than the 
Jewish minority of our citizens immediately 
involved—as great indeed as the very future 
of our country, for the price of defeat or even 
compromise with these forces is the loss of 
human dignity and decency—the loss of our 
soul as a naticn. 

The battle lines throughout the world to- 
day are drawn between men of good wiil 
and men of ill will. Those same battle lines 
exist on the home front. Let us proceed by 
law, as Federal prosecutors are now proceed- 
ing, to strike and strike hard wherever the 
facts justify, and let us turn the light of pub- 
lic scrutiny mercilessly upon the soldiers on 
the home front, our public officials in the 
cities, counties, and States wherever the virus 
of apathy, indifference, or prejudice denies to 
any citizen the equal protection of the law. 
Let us, with Thomas Jefferson, take a new 
and more fundamental oath of allegiance and 
say, each of us as American citizens: 

“I have sworn upon the altar of God, eter- 
nal hostility against every form of tyranny 
over the mind of man.” 
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We of this generation inherited—we did 
not earn the institutions of democracy. With 
gratitude for the past, let us clearly perceive 
that as surely as the clock ticks by every tragic 
second on the battle fronts abroad, the kind 
of world our children will live in is being de- 
termined. Hereafter, that kindly human 
world which we have known, epitomized by 
the great figure in the Lincoln Memorial, that 
kindly world with “malice toward none, with 
charity toward all, with firmness in the right 
as God gives us to see the right,” that world 
will be preserved only as we earn and re- 
earn the right to our inherited liberty. We 
must think clearly, decide fearlessly, and act 
decisively. Only then will we keep faith with 
and discharge the trust reposed in us by citi- 
zenship in this great land. 


New Food Ration Tokens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 25, 1944 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me, I include a very inter- 
esting radio talk by Hon. Chester Bowles, 
O. P. A. Administrator, with Mrs. R. W. 
Luekel, chairman of the homemaker sec- 
tion of the District of Columbia Home 
Economics Association, and Mr. Charles 
Janssen, executive secretary of the Food 
Industry War Committee, over the Blue 
Network Tuesday, February 22, 1944: 


Mr. Bowes. I'm sure most of you know by 
now about the new food-ration tokens, 
Some are red and some are blue depending on 
whether you are buying processed foods or 
meats. They are like little coins that you 
use for change and I believe you're going to 
find that they’re a wonderful help both to you 
and your grocer in speeding up shopping and 
cutting down on rationing red tape. 

You've seen posters explaining this new 
ration plan in your stores, and probably dis- 
cussed it with your neighbors. But tonight I 
thought I'd like to describe the new token 
plan to you in detail, with the help of Mrs. 
Leukel, who, like yourself, will be using them 
for the first time and Mr. Janssen, of the Food 
Industry War Committee. 

First of all, let me remind you that food 
rationing, as a wartime measure, will be al- 
most exactly 1 year old when this token plan 
goes into effect next week. A year isn’t a 
long time, but in that year we've learned a 
lot about how to ration food and how not to 
ration food. And I mean all of us have 
learned, you people who do the buying, your 
storekeepers, and we of the O. P. A. whose job 
it is to prepare the rationing programs and 
to establish the coupon values each month in 
line with the actual supplies which the War 
Food Administration is able to make available 
to us clvillans. 

The new token system, I believe, is going to 
make rationing a great deal easier to live 
with. That gces for our storekeepers, who, 
after all, have borne the brunt of the re- 
sponsibility thus far. It also goes for mil- 
lions of you women who do the shopping. 
After a week of the new token system, I pre- 
dict you'll agree with me that it’s a real 
improvement, 

Right now, however, the plan is new, and 
naturally, you have questions. I'd like to 
clear them up for you if I can, And I guess 
the best way will be to let our special guests 
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ask the questions which may be in your mind, 
too. 


Mrs. Leukel, you keep house, don’t you? 

Mrs. LEUKEL. Yes, I do, Mr. Bowles, for my 
husband and family. 

Mr. Bowis. You'll be doing your share of 
shopping then. Do you have any questions 
about this plan? Of course, I realize that you 
haven't begun to use it yet, and won't for a 
few days. 

Mrs. LEUKEL. Well, I've seen the poster in 
some of the stores in my neighborhood which 
shows how the new system works. It says 
that all our food ration stamps are going to 
be worth 10 points and that these tokens you 
speak of will be given as change. In other 
words, if I want to buy a can of soup worth 
8 points, I give my grocer a 10-point stamp 
and he gives me 2 tokens, each worth 1 point, 
as change. 

Mr. Bowis. You know, Mrs. Leukel, I've 
learned to have a lot of confidence in the 
housewives of this country. You justify that 
confidence. You've given all of us the gist 
of the whole ration-token idea in what you've 
said, and I hope every woman who shops will 
get it as quickly. 

Mrs. LEUKEL, Well, it’s really pretty simple. 
As I see it, we'll still use our ration stamps, 
and the tokens along with them. 

Mr. Bowtss. That's right. Tokens aren't 
taking the place of ration stamps. The 
really basic change is that your food stamps, 
the red and blue ones in War Ration Book 4, 
are all going to have the same value begin- 
ning next Sunday. They'll be worth 10 points 
each. The tokens came about because we 
needed a simple, practical unit for making 
change. They will be the small change of 
rationing, under this new system. They have 
been made in colors, too—in red and blue— 
to correspond with the stamps. And they'll 
be worth 1 point each. 

Mrs, LEUKEL. About these red and blue 
stamps in my War Book 4, Mr. Bowles. I 
wanted to ask, will we use them the same 
way we've always done? I mean, will the red 
be our meat points and the blue for canned 
goods, and so on? 

Mr. Bowtes. That's right. 

Mrs, LEUKEL. But—er—perhaps I'm still not 
quite clear. Those stamps, they've still got 
8, 5, 2, and so forth printed on them 

Mr. Bowis. That’s true because we didn’t 
want to go to all the trouble and expense 
of putting out a new ration book. We've 
counted on the alertness of the average 
housewife to make the switch in her mind. 
Once she knows that the value of those 
stamps is 10 points each, we will have no 
problem. Every stamp from next Sunday 
on, regardless of the number printed on the 
face of it, will be worth ten points. We 
went into this question of possible con- 
fusion pretty thoroughly. We talked with 
retailers and housewives, and considered 
what would be involved in printing a special 
ration book—the expense, and the trans- 
portation difficulties and the time of the 
hundreds of thousands of school teachers 
who have helped us in distributing these 
books before. In the end we decided the 
simplest thing to do was just tell you people 
that the stamps were worth 10 points. We've 
had a lot of wonderful cooperation from 
everyone—the food industry and the adver- 
tising people, the newspapers, movies, and 
radio. In a couple of weeks, you'll just think 
automatically; stamps, 10 points; tokens, 
both kinds, red and blue, 1 point each. Now, 
Mr. Janssen, how does this new ration token 
plan look to you? 

Mr. JANSSEN. This new plan is good news 
from the storekeepers“ point of view, Mr. 
Bowles, because it will save a lot of time and 
trouble. Why don’t you explain about the 
longer validity period for all the stamps. 
That’s important. 

Mr. Bowrrs. Tremendously important. 
Under the old system now in use, Mr. Jans- 


sen, it takes 12 stamps each month to ration 
processed foods, as you know, These stamps 
are good for 1 month with a carry-over of 
20 days. Under the new method, 5 stamps 
will do the job now done by 12 stamps. 
What is more, they will be good for 2 months 
with a carry-over of 20 days, or almost twice 
as long as before. 

Mrs. LEUKEL. You mean we're not going to 
have those expiration-day dithers, when 
we'd suddenly come to and realize that cer- 
tain stamps wouldn't be any good unless we 
spent them in a hurry. 

Mr. Bowes. That needn't happen any 
more, with a little careful budgeting. You'll 
have about 12 weeks, now, Mrs, Leukel, in 
which to budget points. 

Mr, JANSSEN. And she’ll have less stamps 
to handle. You know, Mr. Bowles, I was 
skeptical about this whole idea at first. 
Frankly, I figured it was more Government 
red tape. Then I got to thinking about what 
you've just explained to Mrs. Leukel, how 5 
stamps will do the work of 12 in shopping 
for processed foods. On meats it works out, 
as I’ve been told, 6 red stamps instead of 
16, Then it hit me, all of a sudden, what it 
would mean to about 600,000 storekeepers. 

Mrs. LEUKEL, They won't have to handle 
nearly as many stamps; is that it? 

Mr. JANSSEN, You know, Mrs. Leukel, your 
part, just doing the buying, was easy. Under 
the old system, a storekeeper had to take in 
more than twice as many stamps as he does 
now, and he had to sort them in 8 different 
piles—a pile of red 8's a pile of blue 8's— 
red 5's, blue 5's—same thing with the brown 
and green stamps later, brown 3's, green 3’s— 
Now he’s got only two piles to think of—one 
red, one blue, 

Mr. Bowes. One of the biggest things in 
favor of this new token method was that it 
would relieve you people, the storekeepers of 
this country, at least 60 percent of all that 
extra rationing work. 

Mr. JANSSEN. Believe me, they've done their 
share of counting stamps and keeping ration 
accounts straight in the bank. Some of them 
even got up Sundays to do it. With the help 
problem what it is, anything that cuts down 
counting ration stamps, I’m for it. 

Mr. Bowtes. The savings from this new 
plan are going to be very worth while both 
to our grocers and to the taxpayers. Let's 
figure it out together. The 600,000 grocers 
and butchers in the country have been han- 
dling about 4,000,000,000 stamps a month. 
After this new token plan gets working, 
they'll handle about 2,500,000,000 less. Some 
very conservative estimates I've seen place the 
money that our food merchants will save at 
a minimum of $35,000,000 a year. Then 
you've got an additional saving because your 
present ration books will last you much 
longer. If it weren't for this new token plan, 
we'd have to get out a new ration book every 
5 months. But by standardizing stamp val- 
ues and bringing in tokens as change, we in- 
crease the life of book 4 to nearly 2 years. 
That will save $4,500,000 in printing costs 
alone, not to mention the savings in man- 
power, paper, transportation, and the time of 
a couple of hundred thousand volunteer 
workers every few months to distribute a new 
ration book. 

Mrs. LEUKEL. Yes; and we housewives will 
save all the bother of going to our’ school- 
house fora new book. How many tokens will 
be needed, Mr. Bowles? 

Mr. Bowis. We've ordered about 2,000,- 
000,000 and may order 200,000,000 more. 
We've asked the advice of bankers, Treasury 
officials, and everyone else who knows and 
has experience on this sort of thing and it is 
generally agreed that this number should be 
enough, 

Two billion two hundred million is only 
about 16 tokens for every one of the 128,- 
000,000 ration books issued. We think we've 
ordered enough, because as I've said before, 
tokens are the small change of rationing. 
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You don’t keep pennies in your pocket or 
purse, you keep them moving. Do the same 
with your tokens, and we'll be all right. 

Mr. JANSSEN. Here’s one way of looking at 
it, Mr. Bowles. We don’t get in a street car 
and hand the conductor a $5 bill. I hope 
people appreciate that storekeepers will only 
have a limited supply of tokens. If a cus- 
tomer wants a box of prunes worth 3 points, 
and she’s got 3 blue tokens she shouldn't ask 
him to change a 10-point stamp. 

Mrs. LEUKEL, III try to remember that. 
And I think all the other housewives will, too. 
You know I should think this system would 
Speed up lines at the checking counters in 
the stores. 

Mr. JANSSEN. That used to be a bottleneck 
all right with both money and ration points 
to worry about. 

Mr. Bowes. You'll both be glad to know 
that in a recent test demonstration, the line 
using the new system of 10-point stamps and 
receiving tokens in change moved past the 
checking counter in less than half the time 
required by the line using stamps under the 
old system. 

Mrs. LEUKEL. Mr. Bowles, there’s just one 
question that’s been bothering me. Some 
brown stamps in my book three will still be 
good and some green stamps in book four. 

Mr. Bowtes. The point values on those 
stamps are not changed. They keep their 
present values: 8, 5, 2, and 1, as long as they 
last. Your grocer, if he wishes, may give you 
change in tokens for these stamps too, the 
ones that are now valid. But you won't have 
to think about those green and brown stamps 
much longer. They'll be out of the picture 
by March 20, in less than a month. Mean- 
time, just remember to use them up first, 

Mrs. LEUKEL. Well, I've certainly been glad 
to have this discussion, Mr. Bowles. The 
token idea ought to make my shopping easier. 

Mr. Janssen. And that goes for the grocers 
and butchers too. I'm thinking of the head- 
aches it’s saving for about a half a million 
other storekeepers. 

Mr. Bowis. This is the biggest single 
change in any rationing program that we at 
the O. P. A. have ever undertaken. And we've 
tried to handle it carefully and sensibly. 
When there is plenty of food again for every- 
body, food of all kinds, we'll all want to forget 
rationing just as soon as we can. But mean- 
while your O. P. A. has a double responsibil- 
ity, as far as food rationing is concerned. 
When the War Food Administration tells us 
that some food is scarce and must be ra- 
tioned, and that just so much is available 
for us here at home, our first responsibility is 
to see that food is distributed so that all of 
you can have a fair share, at prices that are 
fair to all. : 

Our next job, and we've been doing our 
darndest at it for a year now, is to see that 
rationing, as a wartime measure, becomes as 
easy as possible to live with. Easy for you 
who shop. Easy for storekeepers who serve 
you. Before we decided to go ahead witli this 
plan, we canvassed the whole situation. We 
held meetings with the food industry, with 
the banks who handle the ration stamps after 
they leave you grocers: We talked with indi- 
vidual grocers and butchers, with housewives, 
and consumer groups. In the end they were 
all agreed, as I’m sure you will be in another 
week, that this new system, a 10-point value 
and a long validity period for your food 
stamps, with tokens as small change, was the 
most valuable and forward-looking move that 
could possibly be made to simplify wartime 
food rationing. There may be a few bugs 
and minor difficulties that haven't occurred 
to us. But even if there are, the huge savy- 
ings in time and money will be so worth- 
while that I'm sure we'll all be patient until 
this new system is working smoothly. 

- And now thank you, Mrs. Leukel and Mr. 
Janssen. And good-bye to all of you until 
next week at this same time. 
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A Soldier on Voting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MALCOLM C. TARVER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 25, 1944 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
published in the Dalton News, Dalton, 
Ga., of February 22, 1944: 


A SOLDIER ON VOTING 


To THE Eprror: Just a letter to let you and 
some of the people at home know how most 
of the boys who are away feel about those 
coming elections and, also, to give you an 
idea of what we hope to find when we do get 
home for good. 

I think the main thing we want to happen 
in regard to the elections is to have the best 
possible men available in office. It doesn’t 
matter so much whether we vote or not, if 
the home folks keep their faith with us and 
provide the good government and the best 
possible officials for all of the political offices. 

While every one of us is interested in the 
officeholders, we are more interested in’ the 
way the office will be run. To choose a man 
that is incapable of holding public office is 
not only unfair to those at home, but also to 
the boys who can't be there to fight for what 
they deem right. It will also be a deep in- 
justice to the coming generations, because 
one misused term of office will unavoidably 
set our governmental system back a few 
years. 

Just because a man has a good name and 
& lot of friends doesn’t mean he will be a 
good public official. We want the man who 
can best do the job even if we do have per- 
sonal dislikes for him. That is just like the 
services in that respect. You may not like 
one of your leaders, but if he is the guy to 
take you there and bring you back, then he 
is the leader to follow, 

There are a lot of our boys who won't be 
back to help out in running a very efficient 
government. If what the rest of us are fight- 
ing or preparing to fight for is not worth the 
efforts of those people at home in running an 
honest efficient government, then those boys 
who lost their lives over there and the ones 
yet to give their all are fighting and have 
fought in vain. 

The people during the last World War al- 
lowed many undesirable things to happen, 
and those things were the rewards of Ameri- 
can fighting men who had offered everything 
and some had given everything. Those men 
are our fathers, friends, and relatives. 

All we ask is that it doesn’t happen again. 
Keep faith with us; but mainly keep faith for 
those of us who won't ever be back. 

The majority of your boys want to find the 
same old friends there when they return, as 
well as some new ones to be added; but they 
also want to find improvements finished that 
they would have fought for had they been 
home. Here's to a better and improved re- 
gime of politics than the one which met our 
fathers when they returned. 

Take care of the trust we have left, for we 
are unable to do so now, and we ask no more. 
Your boys will have that same unconquerable 
spirit that Americanism has always fostered 
and that will be the force which will be able 
to build a completed house upon the base 
and framework you must, and will, supply 
for us. 

Give us the foundation for the new world 
and we shall supply the rest, because if faith 
is kept then the hardest Job is finished. 


It's up to you whether the new world will 
find peace. “Large oaks from little acorns 
grow,” and from small political mistakes 
come the the ones that are to bring another 
war. So keep us from sending our sons into 
another bloody conflict. 

Again I put it before you, for the boys who 
can’t or haven't the time to write: Keep well 
that faith we have in you and do not allow 
anything or anyone to keep us from coming 
home soon to a town, county, State, and 
Nation with a better government and a better 
place to live than the one we left behind. 

Keep faith with the boys who can’t be there 
to keep it for themselves. 


Pvt. (Ist Cl.) Sanrorp P. Carr, Jr., 
U. S. M. C. 
Camp LEJEUNE,, New Rrvxn, N. C. 


Safeguarding of Vessels, Harbors, Ports, 
and Water-Front Facilities Throughout 
the United States by the Coast Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 25, 1944 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, 2 years 
ago today, the President’s Executive 
Order No. 9074 delegated to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy the primary responsi- 
bility for safeguarding all vessels, har- 
bors, ports, and water-front facilities in 
the continental United States, Alaska, 
the Territory of Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands. Shortly thereafter, 
the execution of this job was assigned 
to the Commandant of the Coast Guard 
by the Secretary of the Navy and has 
been carried forward by Coast Guard 
personnel since that time. This work is 
not of a spectacular nature and little 
publicity or renown has been given to it. 
I believe, however, that the accomplish- 
ments of the port-security program 
which the Coast Guard has instituted 
constitutes one of the more important 
contributions to the success of our Na- 
tion’s war efforts, and I feel that the 
second anniversary of the undertaking 
of this work should not go unnoticed or 
unnoted. For a remarkable record of 
achievement has been made during the 
past 2 years which has resulted in ex- 
pediting our Nation’s war potential be- 
ing brought into action against our 
enemies. 

The work of protecting our ports and 
the merchant shipping using our ports is 
not a defensive program, but is an inte- 
gral part of our offensive efforts. Battle 
operations against the enemy can only be 
conducted successfully if an adequate 
line of supply is maintained, and this 
port-security program constitutes one of 
the most important links on this supply 
chain. The picture is a simple one. We 
are producing large quantities of war 
materials and training great numbers of 
American fighting men in this country. 
Our armies and those of our allies in the 
far-flung battle areas of the world re- 
quire these supplies and these men. We 
must maintain, therefore, a transporta- 
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tion system to link the source of supply 
and the places at which it can be utilized 
against the Germans and the Japs. This 
transportation link is one of water-borne 
commerce, requiring great numbers of 
merchant vessels and sufficient port fa- 
cilities to load them. Any injury to these 
vessels or to these port facilities which 
hinders the expeditious handling of this 
transportation job will, in direct propor- 
tion, reduce the volume and speed with 
which we can bring our tremendous war 
potential actually to bear against our 
enemy forces. Because of this it is vital 
that these port facilities and these ves- 
sels while in port be protected against 
injury or damage from sabotage, acci- 
dent, negligence, subversive activities, or 
any other cause. That is the job which 
the Coast Guard has so remarkably ac- 
complished during the past 2 years and 
which it is continuing to do so well. 

It is difficult to list the accomplish- 
ments of the Coast Guard’s port security 
program because its success is evidenced 
by the absence of injury rather than by 
any concrete physical results which can 
be seen and counted. The success of its 
program is best demonstrated, however, 
by the fact that during these 2 years no 
injury or damage of importance has oc- 
curred by any vessels or facilities for 
pr the Coast Guard has been respon- 
sible. 

The objective of the Coast Guard port 
security program has been to protect all 
vessels, ports, harbors, and water-front 
facilities from any injury which would 
slow the expeditious handling and trans- 
portation of war cargo. To attain this 
objective, the Coast Guard, through its 
captains of the port, has instituted the 
following port security measures: (a) 
Control of the anchorage and movement 
of all vessels in port; (b) issuance of 
Coast Guard identification cards and su- 
pervision of ingress and egress to vessels 
and water-front facilities; (c) fire pre- 
vention measures, including inspections, 
recommendations, trailer pumpers, and 
other extinguishing agents; (e) super- 
vision of the loading and stowage of ex- 
plosives and military ammunition aboard 
all vessels; (f) boarding and examina- 
tion of vessels in ports; (g) sealing of 


- vessel’s radios; (h) licensing of vessels 


for movement in local waters and depar- 
ture therefrom; (j) guarding of impor- 
tant facilities; (k) enforcement of all 
regulations governing vessels and water- 
front security; (1) maintenance of water 
patrols; (m) general enforcement of 
Federal laws on navigable waters and 
other miscellaneous duties. 

The achievements of the Coast Guard’s 
port-security program are even more re- 
markable when it is realized that they 
started, at the time of the President’s 
Executive order, with merely a skeleton 
organization. Today a highly coordi- 
nated organization of officers and men 
are carrying out the port-security pro- 
gram through 75 captain-of-the-port 
units and 91 assistant captain-of-the- 
port units. To combat fire, the most 
prevalent source of injury to vessels and 
water-front facilities, a fleet of 253 fire- 
boats, the smallest having a pumping ca- 
pacity of 2,000 gallons per minute, have 
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been built or converted and now consti- 
tutes the largest fleet of its kind in the 
world. Over a thousand patrol and 
picket boats, as well as miscellaneous 
other equipment, are also used to carry 
out this program. It is truly amazing 
that a job having the scope and impor- 
tance of this port-security program 
can have been so adequately fulfilled by 
the utilization of comparatively so few 
officers and men. 

Tremendous credit for the success of 
this port-security program must be given 
to Vice Admiral Russel R. Waesche, Com- 
mandant of the Coast Guard; to Capt. 
Norman B. Hall, Chief of the Port Secu- 
rity Division, who has directed the Na- 
tion-wide program; to the district Coast 
Guard officers and captains of the port 
who have put it into operation; and to 
the officers and men of the Coast Guard 
who have contributed to this effort. 
Their job is a continuing one of con- 
stantly increasing importance. Within 
the past 2 years the number and ton- 
nage of merchant vessels using our ports 
have multiplied manyfold. 

The volume and importance of the war 
cargoes passing over port facilities and 
carried by these vessels have similarly 
increased many times. With this in- 
crease has come a proportionate increase 
in the responsibility of the Coast Guard, 
as they are now required to protect and 
safeguard the greatly augmented num- 
ber of vessels, cargoes, and water-front 
facilities. As our armies and those of 
our allies enter upon the offensive stages 
of this war, it has also become of ever- 
growing importance that the materials 
and men of war reach them promptly 
and without delay, and that nothing be 
permitted to slow their maximum flow. 
As this flow is dependent upon these 
merchant ships and the water-front fa- 
cilities which they use, no injury to 
them can be permitted which will delay 
the shipment to our armies of the ma- 
tériel and men they need, The Coast 
Guard must take increasing efforts, 
therefore, to insure the protection of 
those bottlenecks of our war effort. 

I believe the men of the Coast Guard 
deserve the appreciation of the people of 
our Nation for the unsung contributions 
which their port-security program has. 
made to the successful prosecution of the 
war, And I feel confident that the Coast 
Guard can be depended upon to carry on 
this increasingly important job in the 
trying and difficult days to come in the 
Same successful manner which it has 
done during the past 2 years. 


The Transition to Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS E. MILLER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 25, 1944 


Mr. MILLER of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 


dress which was delivered by Arthur G. 
Drefs, chairman of the board of directors 
of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 
at the chamber’s annual dinner held 
recently in St. Louis: 


When historians write about the epoch- 
making periods of America, the years that 
we are now going through will rank as the 
most critical and far-reaching. Decisions 
that are being made today and tomorrow 
will have a profound effect on the kind of 
country that will be in existence for the next 
50 years. Are we going to have a free Amer- 
ica or will our lives and businesses be sub- 
jected to the iron heel of bureaucracy? 

Uniess we reach wise solutions to all of 
the many colossal problems confronting us 
today, all of the war sacrifices—the supreme 
sacrifice by many of our finest young men— 
will have been in vain, Military victory 
alone is not enough. Measures to prevent 
future wars must be established. Our demo- 
cratic form of government—particularly the 
preservation of the rights granted by our 
Constitution and by our Bill of Rights—must 
be reaffirmed in forthright words translated 
into a convincing program of sound action. 

What are some of the problems? Let's 
examine a few. 

The President admitted in his address to 
Congress that to date contracts amounting 
to over $12,000,000,000 have been canceled. 
In most cases canceled contracts have been 
replaced by other orders, so that generally 
the impact of these cancelations has not 
been unfavorable. Here and there, however, 
plants have been completely shut down. 
Most of these have been Government-owned, 
so that individual businesses haven't as a 
rule been critically hurt. But some have. 


More will be. It is therefore of the first im- 


portance that legislation for the prompt 
settlement and payment of terminated con- 
tracts be enacted now. Delayed contract 
settlements will result in widespread bank- 
ruptcy with mass unemployment. 

Our chamber of commerce has taken a 
position of national leadership on this vital 
subject. Already several important meet- 
ings have been held which have been bene- 
ficial to the St. Louis area contractors. On 
February 24 we will hold a meeting at the 
Jefferson Hotel which will have national 
significance. The ranking officers of the 
Army and Navy to whom the job of contract 
terminations has been delegated will be on 
hand. We hope to work out a pattern that 
will be usable effectively in all parts of the 
country. 

A second problem, closely akin to contract 


terminations, is the disposal of Government- 


owned plants, equipment, and supplies. It 
is generally conceded that the value of Gov- 
ernment plants and equipment alone is ap- 
proximately $20,000,000,000. How can the 
Government dispose of this tremendous plant 
and equipment without permanent harm to 
our economy? 

It is obvious that if these plants and the 
machine tools in them went to the larger 
concerns exclusively, an untenable monopoly 
would be created. Nothing would be more 
disastrous, 

Some individuals recommend disposing of 
the machine tools abroad. I am personally 
opposed to such action until after industry 
in this country has first been modernized, 
Many American plants are antiquated. How 
can they compete if we sell or give away our 
newest equipment and our industries con- 
tinue to operate with obsolete facilities? 
After our permanent military requirements 
are satisfied, the next step should be the 
modernization of American industry—par- 
ticularly small industry. The surplus, in- 
cluding machinery replaced, can then be 
disposed of abroad. 

Perhaps of greater concern to all business 
is the disposal of surplus merchandise of all 
kinds which will be owned by the Govern- 
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ment when hostilities are ended. Unless such 
surpluses are disposed of in an orderly way— 
over a period of years, the markets of most 
businesses will be glutted for months or 
perhaps years. 

It is recommended that a seven-man com- 
mission of businessmen, each with at least 
5 years of executive experience, be created by 
adequate legislation. The President would 
appoint the members of th commission, sub- 
ject to the stipulations of the legislation. 
This commission would first find out what 
supplies were in existence and then arrange 
for their disposition in an orderly manner. 
Here the advice of industry and business 
groups would be necessary. For example, if 
trucks were to be disposed of, the manufac- 
turers of the trucks and their distributors 
would constitute an industry advisory group. 

Here again our chamber will play an im- 
port®ht part. Our local industries—large 
and small—must be both represented and 
protected. The chamber of commerce is the 
logical agency to handle this important prob- 
lem in the metropolitan St. Louis area. 

The demobilization of war industries in- 
volves the demobilization of labor. What's 
to be done with the returning soldiers? 
What’s to be done with war workers? What 
about wages? Are they to be reduced, or 
will high wages continue? 

The answer to all of these problems is nec- 
essarily national; yet St. Louis cannot adopt 
a do-nothing policy. It must willingly 
accept its responsibilities and work diligently 
and boldly for a satisfactory solution. 

The only complete solution is jobs for all 
those who want to work. It is expected that 
many young men will complete their educa- 
tion before seeking employment. There are 
several million women and men who will 
withdraw from the labor market as soon as 
the emergency has ended. Finally, there are 
always a couple of million unemployed even 
in the most prosperous periods. This condi- 
tion will likely continue. 

It should be recognized that no matter how 
skillful the transition from war to peace, 
there will be what economists call a primary 
depression. The length of that depression 
will depend on the successful handling of at 
least six fundamental things: 

1. Adequate legislation on contract termi- 
nations and on the disposal of Government- 
owned facilities and the intelligent enforce- 
ment or handling of it. If either the enact- 
ment of the legislation is delayed or the ad- 
ministration of it bungled, then unemploy- 
ment will be prolonged. 

2. If the war in Europe ends several months 
before the war against Japan, then there 
should be a substantial industrial conversion 
from war operations to operations for peace- 
time products. It is generally agreed that 
with the ending of the European phase of 
the war, roughly 50 percent of all war con- 
tracts will be terminated. Even now there are 
adequate supplies of most raw materials. 
Such materials as aluminum, copper, zinc, 
and steel are no longer critical. They cannot 
now be diverted to consumer goods merchan- 
dise because of the continued manpower 
shortage. When manpower is available, there 
should be a skillful transition which will take 
into consideration the competitive conditions 
within an industry and the labor situation 
in the areas in which the competitors within 
an industry are located. 

3. There must be a realistic approach to 
the wage problem by both management and 
labor, 

Management must realize that except in a 
very few locations and industries, the hourly 
wage rates will not be reduced. We are 
amassing a national debt which may ulti- 
mately total $300,000,000,000. This debt can- 
not be reduced or eyen serviced unless wages 
and prices are continued at approximately 
the same levels that prevailed during the war 
years when the debt was being contracted. 
We learned in the depression years of the 
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early thirties that farmers’ debts as an ex- 
ample—contracted when their products sold 
at inflated prices—could not be liquidated 
by dollars having a much greater purchasing 
value, with consequent deflated prices for 
farm products. 

On the other hand, labor must realize that 
the change from war work to peacetime pro- 
duction will result, at least temporarily, in 
down-grading of workers into less skilled 
categories. Many workers will have to go 
back to the jobs that they had before they 
entered war work. This step does not mean 
that their wage rates will be pre-war. On 
the contrary, I believe all wage classifications, 
especially unskilled, will remain at a perma- 
nently higher level. But their former jobs 
will not generally yield the higher pay that 
prevails in most war industries. 

In the latest report of the St. Louis office 
of the United States Employment Service, 
comment is made on the number of workers 
who refused during December to accept new 
employment at lower wages than they had 
been earning. The jobs that were available 
at less pay were not filled by war workers 
who had lost their higher paid jobs. 

The transition of labor from war jobs to 
peace jobs constitutes one of the most dif- 
ficult problems, because it is a human prob- 
lem. Nevertheless, it must be made success- 
fully if the primary depression is to be short 
lived. 

4. Further inflation must be prevented or 
rigidly controlled and confined to narrow 
limits. 

The extent of inflation is not generally un- 
derstood. The automotive industry esti- 
mates that pre-war designed cars, if built at 
present labor and material costs, would be 
sold at prices from 25 to 40 percent higher 
than those that prevailed when production 
was stopped. Since that estimate was made, 
railroad wages have been increased, which 
will probably be translated into higher freight 
rates. Further, demands have been made for 
higher pay in the steel industry and in the 
automotive industry. Should these pay in- 
creases be granted, it is conceivable that a 
car that formerly sold for $800 will be priced 
at $1,200. 

While every market survey shows a tre- 
mendous potential demand for automobiles, 
it is probable that there would be a severe 
shrinkage in demand if prices were 40 to 50 
percent higher than prevailed before the war. 

Many articles that are being sold today 
have price ceilings created 2 or more years 
ago. At present costs, most of them are be- 
ing sold at an actual loss. 

The Office of Economic Stabilization re- 
cently ruled that when commercial items are 
released for production, they would have to 
be sold at cost when gross profits were con- 
siderably above those prevailing in the 1936- 
1939 base period. When gross profits were 
higher than the base period but not consid- 
erably higher, a profit of 2 percent will be al- 
lowed. 

It must be evident that we have not yet 
felt the inflationary effect of higher costs in 
our retail selling prices. 

Business will have to adjust itself to this 
situation by greater efficiency in manufac- 
turing and selling. It will have to adopt the 
policy of large volume at a low profit per unit. 
Satisfactory profits will result only from large 
sales and production volume. 

5. There must be realistic post-war taxes— 
both for individuals and corporations—im- 
mediately after the ending of the war. Dur- 
ing the war all but a limited few agree on 
very high taxes not only to help pay for the 
costs of the war but to eliminate the criticism 
that prevailed after World War No. 1—that 
several thousand millionaires were created 
while thousands of men were giving their 
lives for their country. 

Post-war taxes must provide an incentive 
both for individuals and corporations if full 
employment is to result. 
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6. Finally, governmental agencies must be 
prepared with detailed plans for long de- 
ferred maintenance and improvements. Such 
work would provide an excellent cushion 
during the dangerous transition period. 

Jobs must be found for the returning sol- 
diers and sailors. Particular attention must 
be paid to the handicapped. Job studies 
should be made now to determine the type 
of work suitable for the handicapped. 

The chamber of commerce must be par- 
ticularly concerned with the returning sol- 
diers and sailors fired with new ambition. 
Thousands will have acquired new skills and 
other thousands will have demonstrated 
executive ability of a high order. St. Louis 
should make attractive inducements to all 
its returning fighting men, particularly those 
who want to start a business of their own. 
Here they should find a suitable location, 
whether it be a factory, a retail store, a 
garage, or a filling station. That isn't all. 
Some method of providing capital—risk capi- 
tal—should be evolved. And, finally, existing 
business should lend them a helping hand. 

In so brief a period it is only possible to 
point out a few of the most urgent situations 
that confront us. They are so many and £o 
difficult of solution that a timid soul would 
look askance, at them. It is no time for 
timidity. It is a time for boldness—for con- 
certed action. This St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce is bold. It is at work now. Our 
members, and all St. Louisans, will recognize 
the truth of this statement as its many 
dynamic plans unfold for the betterment of 
business, labor, and the community. 


Flood-Control Program of the Missouri 
River Basin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JAMES F. 0’CONNOR 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 25, 1944 


Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks I in- 
clude a statement I made before the 
Flood Control Committee of the House 
respecting the proposed flood-contrel 
program of the Missouri River Basin and 
its tributaries, and attached hereto is a 
letter written to me by the Chief of En- 
gineers relative thereto under date of 
December 11, 1943: 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES F. O'CONNOR, OF 
MONTANA, BEFORE HOUSE COMMIITEE ON 
FLOOD CONTROL 


Mr. Chairman, the people of Montana have 
been vitally interested in the conservation 
of water ever since the first settler camped 
on our plains and in our mountains. This 
conservation for use of our waters, as I have 
said before, is vital to our daily lives. Since 
being a Member of Congress I have constantly 
worked to obtain the necessary legislation 
to use our existing water resources for the 
maximum beneficial results to our people. 

In 1937, through the cooperation of the 
distinguished chairman of this committee, 
I spousored a resolution calling upon the 
Corps of Engineers to review their 308 report 
on the Yellowstone to determine what, if 
any, modification should be made respecting 
the use of the water of the Yellowstone and 
its tributaries for irrigation, power, flood con- 
trol, and allied purposes. This investigation 
was made. In addition, such proceedings 
were had before this committee as that and 
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passed resolutions directing further investi- 
gation to be made by the Army engineers, 
and finally last August the division engineer 
of the Missouri River division, Col. Lewis A. 
Pick, submitted a report. This report was 
never submitted to the Congress, being held 
in abeyance for comments and reports from 
the Bureau of Reclamation, Agriculture De- 
partment, the Federal Power Commission, 
and the Bureau of the Budget. The plan 
submitted by Colonel Pick, to use the words 
of Maj. Gen. E. Reybold, “gives full con- 
sideration to all of the water uses in the 
basin.” 

General Reybold goes on to say in a recent 
letter to me, a copy of which is herewith 
attached: 

“The report proposes projects to provide a 
large amount of storage in multiple-purpose 
reservoirs on the main stem of the Missouri 
River and on tributaries for all of the bene- 
ficial water uses of the area. The plan con- 
tained in the report is designed to be a frame- 
work on which all Federal and State agencies 
concerned with the development of the Mis- 
souri Basin can build additional projects for 
the best use of the stored water. The plan 
is entirely flexible to meet changing condi- 
tions and to meet the unforeseeable needs 
of the future, and it provides for desirable 
modifications as the projects are built and 
as other conditions show to be advisable. It 
provides also for further expansion by all 
agencies in the fields with which they are 
directly concerned * * . A definite 
part of the plan is the use of existing storage 
for multple purposes. 

“Throughout its investigations in the Mis- 
souri River Basin and in fact everywhere in 
the West, the Department cooperates. fully 
with the Bureau of Reclamation, the Federal 
Power Commission, the Department of Agri- 
culture, and other Federal agencies in order 
that the plans proposed in the Department's 
reports may be fully coordinated with the 
plans of all other agencies and that they may 
clearly fit into the best development of the 
water resources of the region. For several 
years the Department has had definite agree- 
ments of cooperation with these agencies 
which provide for free interchange of factual 
data, cooperative investigations, and review 
of conclusions. The Missouri River report 
is now with the Commissioner of Reclama- 
tion for his review and comment. The De- 
partment of Agriculture has advised the De- 
partment of its concurrence with the plan 
contained in that report.” 

Thus, it will be seen from the interpre- 
tation of the Pick plan by the Chief of En- 
gineers, that it is a plan sufficiently elastic to 
serve all multiple purposes. It applies in the 
several locations along the river the theory 
of dominant use, which, of course, would 
mean in the northwest section of the coun- 
try including Montana, that irrigation and 
reclamation and power would be given first 
place. I see no substantial disagreement 
with any of the Departments to the frame- 
work of the engineers that cannot be easily 
solved by the Congress and- cooperation of 
the Departments. The testimony submitted 
to the committee clearly shows that if dams 
are constructed as contemplated on the Mis- 
souri River below Fort Peck and above Sioux 
City, that more water will be released from 
the reservoir at Fort Peck for irrigation and 
power purposes. 

The testimony further shows on the part 
of the Army engineers that the plan for a 
proposed dam or dams on the Yellowstone 
and on the Big Horn is an elastic and flexible 
one. Colonel Reber, in his testimony, stated 
that if more than one dam was required on 
the Yellowstone and Big Horn to accomplish 
the purpose of irrigation and development of 
power, that such would be looked on with 
favor and would be developed. He also made 
the statement that irrigation would be the 
primary use for the water impounded in such 
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dams. He further stated that they would 
leave open the exact location for the dam 
or dams in order that the needs and wants of 
the people would be met. Therefore, you will 
see that there is no foundation and no reason 
for acute apprehension on the part of the 
people of the Northwest that they will be 
denied the proper uses of their water as 
a result of the framework of the Pick report, 
and nowhere in the record on the Pick report 
do the Army engineers attempt to place irri- 
gation and reclamation at a disadvantage or 
in an inferior position. 

Remember the Pick report is before the 
Committee on Flood Control of the House on 
which no official action has been taken ex- 
cept holding hearings. The only threat to 
the use of the waters of the upper Missouri 
River and its tributaries in such States as 
Montana is contained in a bill reported out by 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors of the 
House, Chairman Judge MANSFIELD, of Texas, 
which provides for the deepening of the 
channel from 6 to 9 feet, and widening the 
channel from 200 to 300 feet. This pro- 
posal is independent of the Pick report en- 
tirely. This threat, however, I am quite sure, 
will be removed by either the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, or by the House or the 
Senate by adopting a proposal made by the 
President in substance as follows: 

Page 21, line 13; After the word “Congress,” 
substitute a colon for the semicolon and in- 
sert the words: “Provided, That the use of 
waters of the Missouri River for municipal, 
domestic, and livestock water supply, for irri- 
gation of arid and semiarid lands, and for 
mining and industrial purposes shall not be 
adversely affected thereby.“ 

A committee of Congressmen representing 
the 17 Western States, of whom I was ap- 
pointed chairman of the steering committee, 
have endeavored to add the following: 

Page 21, line 13: After the word “Congress,” 
substitute a colon for the semicolon and in- 
sert the words: “Provided, That the use of 
waters of the Missouri River and its tribu- 
taries for municipal, domestic, or livestock 
water supply, for irrigation of arid or semi- 
arid lands, and for mining and industrial 
purposes shall not be adversely affected there- 
by and that any use of such waters for the 
maintenance of a navigable channel shall be 
subordinate to and shall not interfere with 
any of the aforesaid uses heretofore or here- 
after established.” 

You will see at a glance, however, that this 
has nothing whatever to do with the Pick 
report, which deals with flood control whereas 
the bill reported by the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors deals with navigation, 

The Bureau of Reclamation, through its 
Commissioner, Mr. Bashore, made the state- 
ment before this committee that the Bu- 
reau's complete report would be in by May 
1. Also in a communication to me that 
Department made this statement: 

“The Bureau of Reclamation is prepared to 
integrate the results of its surveys with those 
of the Corps of Engineers, War Department, 
for the early recommendation of a compre- 
hensive program for the development of the 
water resources of the Missouri River Basin, 
This will comprehend irrigation, 
power production, and flood control, naviga- 
tion, silt detention, and other purposes.” 

The Bureau of Reclamation surveys in- 
clude the main stream of the Yellowstone 
River, the Powder River, the Tongue River, 
Big Horn, Clarks Fork, Stillwater, Boulder, 
and Shields Rivers, and minor tributaries, 
The development of these various projects, 
the Department says, would increase the total 
irrigation acreage about 100 percent, being 
now a little less than 100,000 acres. Multiple- 

reservoirs would be installed which 
would include power es well as irrigation. 
The Bureau of Reclamation’s plan would in- 
clude also, as in the case of the Army 


engineers’ plan, a dam by Boysen, Wyo., which 
would be the key structure, and the Bureau 
of Reclamation recommends the three dams 
on the Big Horn system, making possible the 
expansion of irrigation to about 440,000 acres 
in the Big Horn Basin both in Wyoming and 
Montana, 

The Bureau of Reclamation also brought 
into the picture the survey which was made 
of the proposed site at Mission, Mont., on the 
stem of the Yellowstone, east of Livingston. 
The estimated capacity of the reservoir would 
be 890,000 acre-feet and a power installation 
of 50,000 kilowatts. It would extend irri- 
gation to about 165,000 acres, 

Then surveys in the Missouri River Basin 
by the Bureau for the development of the 
water resources from Great Falls to the 
mouth of the Yellowstone River including 
the Milk, Musselshell, Marias, Teton, and 
Judith Basins are brought in. In this area 
the irrigation acres could be increased by a 
fourth million acres or nearly 100 percent 
over what it now is, and the same is true by 
the Three Forks at Great Falls, including the 
Sun, Smith, and Dearborne Basins, increas- 
ing the irrigation acreage by about 60 per- 
cent. Above Three Forks including the 
Madison, Gallatin, and Jefferson Basins, an 
increase of 145,000 acres from the present ap- 
proximate one-half millions acres and with 
two reservoirs on the main stem of the river 
in the Helena Valley area which would have 
a total capacity of 2,002,600 acres. It is ex- 
pected that when the final report of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation is at hand that it may 
elaborate on these proposals. 

It might be properly added that power at 
Fort Peck is already produced and that it, 
were it not for the war, would be distributing 
power now for distribution to points in 
eastern Montana and western North Dakota 
for irrigation pumping, rural electrification, 
and other purposes. It was planned to serve 
irrigation projects in operation, under con- 
struction, or proposed in the vicinity of Miles 
City, Glendive, Glasgow, Poplar, and Medicine 
Lake, Mont., and Williston, N. Dak. The 
power output on account of the war was sold 
to the Montana Power Co. for distribution 
over eastern and northern Montana. 

I wish to make some general observations 
on the flood control, soil erosion, and silt 
which in my opinion are inseparable, and I 
think these observations generally have been 
developed in the course of my examining wit- 
nesses who have appeared before the commit- 
tee and who have agreed in the main with me. 

Flood control, to be fully effective, should, 
I believe, originate as close to the source of 
the headwaters as possible. By numerous 
dams close to these headwaters the silt prob- 
lem will be greatly modified. In examining 
the engineers’ report I feel that that view is 
shared by them and that the proposed plan 
is flexible and constitutes a framework 
around which can be built an effective pro- 
gram of control. 

Two factors which would go a long way in 
arresting the devastating floods, which seem 
to be more numerous in recent years, and 
which have been greatly overlooked, are the 
proper care of the topsoils to prevent 
erosions and the keeping of as much silt as 
possible out of the main streams and tribu- 
taries. 

The Rio Grande is at the present time a 
perfect example of what silting does for a 
river. Also on the Mississippi we see how the 
silt deposits have built up the level of the 
river until the river gradually becomes higher 
than the surrounding country. 

Now, if these unnatural deposits of silt 
were kept from the main stream and tribu- 
taries by means of checker or other large 
dams the problem of flood control would be 
helped greatly as the times of high water 
are silt times and should be checked from 
entering these main bodies of waters for 
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two very good reasons. One, it is at high- 
water time, due to an unusually large run- 
off of rain waters or melting snows, that 
much of the silt is carried into these 
streams, and, secondly, it is at this same 
time that it is necessary to keep this un- 
usually large volume of water from joining 
the already swollen waters farther down- 
stream. Thus, these dams would have a 
twofold purpose. One, they would arrest 
silt which in turn would keep the stream 
from building up so quickly, and, two, they 
would hold off abnormal volumes of water 
from flowing into streams already swollen 
by rain and melting snows downstream. 

I have always maintained that one of the 
big reasons for these ever-increasing floods 
downstream has been the utter disregard for 
any proper or planned program of soil con- 
servation upstream. Much of our land has 
been denuded of trees by fires and by the 
acts of man, and erosion has developed mo- 
mentum by droughts and overgrazing. 
These soll-eroslon losses may in time prove 
to be far greater and more costly than flood 
losses. 

The whole picture is so broad that it 
seems to me to be effective we should use 
every available service and proposal to the 
end that the fullest possible use may be 
made of all the water available. Accord- 
ingly, I would suggest that it is imperative 
that a plan of cooperation be developed be- 
tween the Agriculture Department, the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, and the Army engi- 
neers, 

Speaking for the people of Montana I can 
assure you that we of the West are vitally 
interested in water and water conservation 
as it is vital to our dally lives and to our fu- 
ture as a State. Therefore, I know that any 
flood-control program which would impound 
waters having their origin in our State and 
which water could be used for irrigation and 
reclamation before leaving the borders of 
the State, I know that any such program 
would have the blessing of not only the peo- 
ple of the State of Montana but also of all 
of the people of those Northwest States 
through which those waters flow. 

In the eastern part of the State of Mon- 
tana there are almost only two principal 
times of flood. Those two times are in March 
and June. The March flood and run-off is 
occasioned by the rapid melting of snow in 
the plains area while the June run-off is 
occasioned by the melting snow in the moun- 
tains and from rainfall occurring in the 
plains. 

Now, with the exception of the June run- 
off, when some moisture for irrigation is 
necessary besides the normal rainfall, the 
waters of both these times is lost beyond re- 
call. Not only is that water lost but it is 
neither needed nor wanted downstream in 
the volume in which it is received at that 
time. The soil of those States through which 
the Missouri and its tributaries flow is poten- 
tially very productive and those States could 
stand out like little green gems if only the 
water now being wasted were impounded to 
be made use of when needed, However, the 
people of Montana and the people of those 
States who are first users of those waters in- 
sist, and rightly so, that they be allowed to 
continue to be first users of their own water 
for their own purposes and needs. And in 
that insistence I do not see where any un- 
reconcilable controversy should ensue. We 
would be merely storing up waters at a time 
when they were neither wanted nor needed 
downstream to be released for our own and 
their use when both of us needed that water 
most, true for two different purposes, but 
I do not think either use would harm or be 
at all inconsistent with the other, and it cere 
tainly would not be inconsistent if it was 
the intent of the Agriculture Department, the 
Bureau of Reclamation, and the Army engi- 
neers to recognize the rights and needs of all 
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involved and be governed accordingly. I 
think they intend to do that as they have so 
stated. 

As a member of the Flood Control Com- 
mittee, I invited to come to Washington to 
appear as witnesses before our committee 
Gov. Sam Ford; Wesley A. D’Ewart, president 
of the Montana State Reclamation Associa- 
tion; D. P. Fabrick, member of the State water 
conservation board; and H. W. Bunston, pres- 
ident of Yellowstone Basin Association, who 
were very cooperative and helpful in present- 
ing before the committee the Northwest prob- 
lems, including Montana’s. It is my firm be- 
Hef, after reading the so-called Pick report 
and its interpretation by the Chief of Engi- 
neers, and listening to the testimony offered 
before the committee from all the depart- 
ments that the Congress today may write an 
authorization or bill which, if it becomes 
law, will answer as nearly as humanly pos- 
sible the irrigation and reclamation prob- 
lems of arid and semiarid States, the develop- 
ment of power and flood control, and secure 
to the people of the State as nearly as pos- 
sible and establish the primary use of water 
in their respective locations. 

It seems to me that the only sensible course 
to follow at this time is to take advantage 
of these filood-control and navigation sub- 
sidies which Congress has written into the 
law of the land. In this way we in the upper 
States can get our irrigation and our power 
at considerably less cost than we could if 
those two uses of water had to pay their own 
way without these recognized and legitimate 
Federal subsidies. 

War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, December 11, 1943. 
Hon. James F. O'Connor, 
House of Representattves, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. O'Connor: Reference is made 
to your recent telephone conversations with 
this office regarding the Department’s inves- 
tigations in the Yellowstone and Missouri 
River Basins. As requested by you, I am 
pleased to furnish the following information 
to supplement the telephonic data given you 
on those occasions. 

In accordance with a resolution of the 
Flood Control Committee of the House of 
Representatives which you sponsored and 
which was adopted on August 18, 1937, and 
also pursuant to other directives from Con- 
gress, the district engineer at Omaha, Nebr., 
and the division engineer of the Missouri 
River division made thorough and careful 
investigations of the entire Yellowstone River 
Basin and a separate study of its principal 
tributary, the Big Horn River. The division 
engineer in August of this year also sub- 
mitted a report on the entire Missouri River 
Basin made pursuant to a resolution of May 
13, 1943, by the Committee on Flood Control, 
which called for a review of previous reports 
with a view to determining appropriate meas- 
ures for flood control from Sioux City, Iowa, 
to the mouth of the Missouri River. 

All of these reports are comprehensive in 
scope and consider not only flood control 
but also irrigation, hydroelectric power, navi- 
gation, and all other beneficial water uses. 
The reports all recognize the necessity for 
the development cf additional water supplies 
to meet water shortages for irrigation projects 
in the upper Missouri Basin, and the projects 
proposed therein are carefully developed with 
the needs of irrigation in mind. In the 
Yellowstone River survey a number of pro- 
posed reservoirs outlined by yourself and 
upon which you submitted valuable data 
were carefully studied, and the report of the 
division and district engineers stated that 
the proposed Lower Canyon Reservoir near 
Livingston is a necessary unit in the con- 
tinued development of the Missouri River 
Basin for all purposes. The report is also 
favorable to the construction of a reservoir 
on the Big Horn River in Wyoming to meet 


the urgent needs of that area. The division 
and district engineers also recommend local 
flood protection projects at Billings and 
Miles City, Mont., and Greybull, Wyo., to pro- 
vide positive flood protection for those im- 
portant communities. 

The reports of the division and district 
engineers on the Yellowstone and Big Horn 
Rivers were referred to the Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors for review as 
required by law. As you will recall, the local 
interests requested a hearing and the Board, 
at your request, held this hearing in Billings, 
Mont., on January 30, 1941, at which time 
the interested local parties were given full 
oppo-tunity to express their views. It ap- 
peared from the tenor of this meeting that 
the local interests preferred that the Board 
withhold its action on the reports until such 
time as they had had an opportunity to 
examine the reports which the Bureau of 
Reclamation was then preparing on those 
streams. Since the Bureau has not yet com- 
pleted its reports, the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors is still holding the reports 
of the division and district engineers with- 
out final review by the Board. 

The report of the division engineer on the 
Missouri River made in response to the Flood 
Control Committee's resolution of May 13, 
1943, is also a comprehensive report which 
gives full consideration to all of the water 
uses in the basin. The report proposes proj- 
ects to provide a large amount of storage 
in multiple-purpose reservoirs on the main 
stem of the Missouri River and on tributaries 
for all of the beneficial-water uses of the 
area. The plan contained in the report is 
designed to be a framework on which all 
Federal and State agencies concerned with 
the development of the Missouri Basin can 
build additional projects for the best use 
of the stored water. The plan is entirely 
flexible to meet changing conditions and to 
meet the unforeseeable needs of the future, 
and it provides for desirable modifications 
as the projects are built and as other con- 
ditions show to be advisable. It provides also 
for further expansion by all agencies in the 
fields with which they are directly concerned. 
It in no way precludes the development of 
single-purpose projects for any of the desir- 
able water uses on streams where multiple- 
purpose development may not be feasible. A 
definite part of the plan is the use-of ex- 
isting storage for multiple purposes. The 
report treats all water uses on a comparable 
basis and does not restrict the use of the 
Projects to any single purpose. 

Throughout its investigations in the Mis- 
souri River Basin and in fact everywhere in 
the West, the Department cooperates fully 
with the Bureau of Reclamation, the Federal 
Power Commission, the Department of Agri- 
culture, and other Federal agencies in order 
that the plans proposed in the Department's 
reports may be fully coordinated with the 
plans of all other agencies and that they may 
clearly fit into the best development of the 
water resources of the region. For several 
years the Department has had definite agree- 
ments of cooperation with these agencies 
which provide for free interchange of fac- 
tual data, cooperative investigations, and re- 
view of conclusions. The Missouri River re- 
port is now with the Commissioner of Rec- 
lamation for his review and comment. The 
Department of Agriculture has advised the 
Department of its concurrence with the plan 
contained in that report. The comments of 
the Federal Power Commission are expected 
to be received within a very few days. As 
soon as the views of these agencies have been 
received and carefully considered, the full 
report of the Department will be completed 
and submitted to Congress. 

It is essential to the success of the develop- 
ment program as outlined in the report of 
the Department that there be the fullest 
cooperation among all of the Federal agencies 
concerned, and with the officials and organi- 
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zations of the States and local communities, 
Full opportunity exists for constructive ac- 
tion by all agencies. I am certain that as 
the plan proceeds it will become increas- 
ingly more clear that the interests of each 
region are served best by the development 
of projects through the combined efforts of 
everyone throughout the entire basin. 
Very truly yours, 
E. REYBOLD, 
Major General, Chief of Engineers, 


Veto of the Tax Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE E. OUTLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 25, 1944 


Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, in all 
the heat that has been raised in the dis- 
cussion of the recent tax bill, it is most 
encouraging to find nonpartisan, objec- 
tive analysis on the part of one of Amer- 
ica’s outstanding columnists. In today’s 
Washington Post there appears such a 
column by Mr. Ernest Lindley, which 
strips away the smoke screen and the 
verbiage, and tells those of us in the 
House of Representatives some facts that. 
all of us should heed. I respectfully call 
to the attention of the Members on both 
sides of the aisle Mr. Lindley’s discus- 
sion. 

Veto or Tax BILL. 
(By Ernest Lindley) 
CONGRESS VERSUS THE EXECUTIVE 

The political consequences of the uproar in 
Congress over the President’s veto of the tax 
bill cannot yet be measured. The immediate 
effect, especially of Senator Barker's out- 
break, is obviously to widen the breach be- 
tween Congress and the Executive. The later 
effects will depend largely on whether the 
voting public, as a whole, believes the Presi- 
dent to. be right or wrong on the grave mat- 
ters of public policy with which he has been 
at odds with Congress. 

In leading the counterattack on the tax- 
bill veto, Senator BARKLEY, Chairman DoucH- 
ron of the House Ways and Means Committee, 
and others, made only a weak defense of the 
tax bill. They strove, rather, to make the 
issue Congress versus the Executive, or per- 
haps more specifically the House Ways and 
Means and the Senate Finance Committees 
versus the Exeeutive. Senator BARKLEY is u 
member of the Senate Finance Committee. 

Some of the Members who assailed the 
President spoke as if he did not,have the right 
and duty to veto a tax bill which he disap- 
proved. Under the Constitution, of course, 
he has the same right and duty with respect 
to tax bills that he has with respect to 
other bills, 

Senator BarKiey had disagreed with the 
President on the merits of the tax bill and 
on the wisdom of a veto. As the President's 
message to the Senator disclosed, he altered 
the wording of his veto message to meet 
objections raised by BARKLEY. 

The President, in effect, had made it plain 
that he does not expect the members of his 
own party, or even the leaders of his party 
in Congress, either to agree with him on 
everything or always to subordinate their 
views to his. Since he did not make an is- 
sue of this divergence of cpinion between 
himself and BARKLEY, it is not easily ex- 
plained why Bankrrr did. 
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The President’s veto message was directed 
to the defects of the bill. The first of these 
was that it provided only a small fraction of 
the additional revenue requested. That 
shortcoming, in itself, would not have led toa 
veto. If he had not regarded the bill as 
seriously defective in other respects, the 
President would have accepted the additional 
revenue and renewed his plea for still more. 
But the bill contained a number of tax-re- 
lief provisions for special interests, intro- 
duced by log-rolling methods. Some of these 
set precedents which it would have been dif- 
ficult to refuse to extend later to similar spe- 
cial interests, It contained the clause freez- 
ing the pay-roil tax for old-age and survi- 
vors’ insurance—a serious step, the possible 
consequences of which were not adequately 
considered in Congress. And it contained 
amendments to the Renegotiation Act which 
the President deemed objectionable. 

If the bill had provided for ten or even five 
billion dollars in revenue, the President al- 
most certainly would have signed it, in spite 
ot other defects. But since it provided, in 
the net, for something less than $1,000,- 
000,000 in new taxes, the other shortcomings 
became, in the balance, more important. 

The central difference between the Presi- 
dent and Congress was over the amount of 
additional taxation to be imposed. This 
had been clear for months. Senator BARK- 
LEY, echoing Chairman Dovekrox, called 
the demand for more than $10,000,000,000 in 
new taxes “fantastic.” This view is unten- 
able. As the President pointed out in his 
Budget message, individual incomes, after 
payment of all taxes—Federal, State, and lo- 
cal—will be approximately 40 percent higher 
in 1944 than in 1941. Corporate profits, after 
taxes, are running at an all-time high. To 
assert that the Nation “can't stand” far 
heavier taxation is at variance with all the 
known facts. It amounts to saying also that 
the American people can't stand“ what their 
principal allies are bearing in weight of tax- 
ation. If the President’s veto message was 
an “insult” to Congress, the tax bill was an 
insult to the American people. 

The tax controversy is only one of several 
between the President and Congress in which 
the real issue is full mobilization for war 
versus money making and politics as usual. 
In this respect, the record of the executive 
branch is by no means impeccable. But on 
the whole, it has stood for all-out prosecu- 
tion of the war and protection of the na- 
tional economy against inflation. Congress, 
on the whole, has continued to cater to the 
pressure groups, striving to pick up votes by 
the well-tested methods of peacetime. And 
it is because the record of Congress is so vul- 
neradle that so many of its Members are so 
sensitive about it, and are unable to respond 
rationally to criticisms, 


Bernard Baruch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 25, 1944 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Paterson (N. J.) Evening News declares 
editorially that “the time has come for 
the President and Congress to consider a 
civilian distinguished service medal for 
Bernard Baruch for outstanding civilian 
contributions in two war eras.” The Pas- 
saic (N. J.) Herald-News editorializes 
that “he deserves and will receive the 
thanks of his countrymen,” 


The Paterson Evening News editorial 
runs in part as follows: 


The people of the United States, individ- 
ually and collectively, owe an ever-increasing 
debt of personal gratitude to Bernard Baruch, 
the Nation’s number one nonpolitical patriot, 
for another vitally important and outstand- 
ing contribution to the welfare of 132,000,000 
of his fellow Americans, rendered in true 
Bernard Baruch style, honestly, efficiently, 
unselfishly, and without compensation or de- 
sire for reward or praise. 

Twenty-five years ago, when the Nation was 
in the travail of World W. No. 1, Mr. Baruch 
rendered service of equal importance to that 
which he is now performing; and now that a 
quarter of a century has passed it is highly 
gratifying to find Mr. Baruch mentally alert 
and possessed of an even greater ability of 
constructive discernment in connection with 
the greatest probiems which will affect the 
country as the war ends, problems which are 
of vital concern not only to the United States 
as a Nation but to each ond every one of its 
citizens as individuals. 

The News feels that the services rendered 
by Mr. Baruch are of such vital importance 
to Uncle Sam and of so outstanding a nature 
that President Roosevelt and the Congress 
should recognize them officially in a form 
much more definite than a mere expression 
of appreciation. 

Every American from coast to coast, the 
News feels confident, would thrill with pride 
and satisfaction if the President and Con- 
gress would take the necessary steps to bring 
into being a Civilian Distinguished Service 
Medal, to be presented to Mr. Baruch by the 
President of the United States before a joint 
session of the House and Senate as a visible 
indication of the Nation’s gratitude to one 
of its most outstanding sons. 

A grateful America has not forgotten Mr. 
Baruch's valuable services in World War No. 
1 as Chairman of the War Industries Board 
nor his recent survey and solution of the 
rubber problem, now supplemented by his 
greater accomplishments as the Director of 
a great post-war planning unit in the Office 
of War Mobilization. 

Mr. Baruch stands out as one of America's 
most successful organizers and businessmen 
in his own right and understands the_prob- 
lems of big business, small business, and the 
problems of the millions who toil in Amer- 
ica’s far-flung industries better than any 
other living man. 

His latest masterpiece will stand as a mon- 
umental accomplishment and a guiding bea- 
con for the Nation in the troublous days 
ahead, when victory has been won and we 
must again return to peacetime pursuits. 

Summed up, this report can honestly and 
conscientiously be characterized as the out- 
standing “home front” document of World 
War No. 2. -It rests its case on a complete 
faith in private enterprise: There has been 
too much loose parroting of the slogan that 
if individual enterprise fails to provide jobs 
for everyone it must be replaced by some 
one of the other systems that are around. 
The war has been a crucible for all the eco- 
nomic systems of the world, for our own, for 
communism, fascism, nazi-ism—all the 
others. And the American system has out- 
produced the world.” 


The Passaic Herald-News 
writes: 

The Baruch report laying out a program for 
returning the country to a peace economy 
after the war is too voluminous and covers too 
many phases of this great task to warrant any 
complete consideration of the recommenda- 
tions in one article. 

The report is clear and readable; it shows 
careful study of the problem, so much more 
difficult and perilous than converting from 
peace to war; it is definite in most of its 
recommendations; it puts foremost the pub- 
lic interest as the author sees and under- 
stands it; it insists, of course, that the war 


editor 
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must be won before reconversion can be be- 
gun, that nothing can be allowed to hamper 
our all-out war effort, but that we must in- 
deed be ready with plans when the moment 
comes that a shift back to peace economy is 
Possible. 

It is the simplest, sanest, soundest demon- 
stration of clear thinking that has been given 
this vital issue—in fact it represents the only 
thorough consideration that has been given 
to the question of how we are to turn produe- 
tion back from war to peace in the shortest 
possible time, in the fairest and most effective 
way, with the least harmful effects for the 
moment and the greatest possible benefits in 
the long view. 

Bernard Baruch and his chief aide, John M. 
Hancock, do not profess to have all the an- 
swers. They are thoroughly sincere, are de- 
void of cant, and have no axe to grind. They 
put humanitarian considerations at the top, 
where they belong, both as to returning sery- 
ice people and war workers whose employ- 
ment for a time is bound to be seriously dis- 
turbed. 

Mr. Baruch sees no reason for any economic 
debacle following the war, provided we lay 
our plans for reconversion now, and those 
plans are sound and workable. On this point 
he says most wisely: 

“There is no need for a post-war depression. 
Handled with competence, our adjustment, 
after the war is won, should be an adventure 
in prosperity. Our soldiers will not be let 
down. They are our chief concern. No pres- 
sure groups of self-seekers will take our 
thoughts from the duty we owe them.” 

In addition to the need for prompt action 
by the Government in effecting all contract 
settlements, paying its bills, removing its 
materials from war plants, and extending 
what help may be needed, Mr. Baruch stresses 
especially the need for lower taxes in order 
to encourage industry, develop new enter- 
prises, and so stimulate high production and 
employment. He recommends that the Con- 
gress draft a post-war tax law now, which, 
while it will have to be put on a shelf for the 
present, will give notice in advance what will 
be the reductions in tax rates from present 
wartime levels, rates high enough to provide 
for gradual reduction of the national debt, 
thus putting America in a “strong position of 
national defense,” yet low enough to put a 
new heart in enterprise. 

Whatever may be said in criticism of any 
other feature of the report, this is so sensible 
that it is to be hoped it will bring prompt 
action along the lines suggested. 

We see the objection raised by leading fig- 
ures in the Congress that the plan vests our 
economy in the Chief Executive rather than 
in the Congress, but this is a point the Con- 
gress itself will settle, and it will be expected 
to see to it that democratic principles, and 
not autocratic practices, are followed. 

As to the merits of the program in general, 
there seems no division. Mr. Baruch has 
done an exceedingly fine and very important 
job, for which he deserves and will receive the 
thanks of his countrymen. Already he has 
given us solid ground for confidence in our 
future, 


Price Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 8 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 25, 1944 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
O. P. A. law will expire in June. Much 
consideration will be given to this whole 
subject by the Congress and by the peo- 
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ple of the country during the weeks that 
are to follow. Price control and ration- 
ing affect all of our people and it is per- 
fectly natural that they should express 
their opinions to their representatives in 
Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I am this day in receipt 
of a letter from one of the leading citi- 
zens of Ypsilanti, Mich., which city is in 
close proximity to the Ford Willow Run 
bomber plant. Pursuant to the permis- 
sion granted me, I am including that 
letter which is as follows: 

FEBRUARY 22, 1944, 
Hon, ERL. C. MICHENER, 
House of Representatives, * 
Washington, D. C. 
Re: O. P. A. Rent Control. 

Dear Sm: If the Price Control Act is re- 
newed this summer, we believe that prop- 
erty owners should be very definitely pro- 
tected against some of the arbitrary rules 
and regulations of the Rent Control Divi- 
sion. We call your attention to three such 
rules which seem especially unjust: 

1. Court procedure: The O. P, A. specifies 
the court to which one can appeal from its 
decisions. There is now no court in the State 
of Michigan to which one may appeal; we 
must go to Cleveland, The distance, ex- 
pense, and time necessary to do this makes 
it impossible for the average person to make 
any appeal. We believe the local, county, 
and State courts should be available for this 

urpose, 

2. Adjustment of rents: The present rules 
provide for the lowering of rents at the whim 
of the O. P. A., without so much as even 
inspecting the property; but these same rules 
provide that rents cannot be raised, no mat- 
ter how unfair and unjust the low rent may 
be. The new act should provide definitely 
that rents shall be adjusted either up or 
down, to establish a fair rent for both tenant 
and owner. 

3. Control over sales: Present regulations 
require 20 percent down payment for tenant- 
occupied homes; requires a permit from the 
O. P. A, to secure possession, and then 3 
months’ notice to tenant after such permit 
is received, providing the O. P. A. does not 
refuse to grant such permit. State laws 
should govern, and the O. P. A, should have 
no contdol over sales. 

We have tried to state our case briefly. We 
can supply much supporting evidence. Also, 
we wish to call your attention to the fact 
that Willow Village, just outside our city, 
is not more than half occupied. There are 
now vacancies for ten or twelve thousand 
people. Many units are vacated each week. 
Local residents are now being admitted to 
this housing project even though they are 
not war-plant workers, While there still is 
need for rent control, the problem is not 
nearly as acute as it was a few months ago. 

Very truly yours, 


The Soldier Vote 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FOREST A. HARNESS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 25, 1944 


Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter received by me and my 
reply thereto: 


UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT, 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS, 
or AMERICA (U A. W.-C. I. O.). 
Local No. 685, 
Kokomo, Ind., February 17, 1944. 
Representative Forest A. HARNESS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: After reading your article in the 
Kokomo Tribune in regard to the soldiers’ 
vote bill, it seems that you are trying to 
cover up a suffering conscience ſon the ques- 
tion. 

How can a man in your position take the 
attitude that you take? It is beyond the 
comprehension of a man in the Army, Navy, 
or Marines, I am sure. I have spent some 
time in the Army and expect to spend some 
more soon, ‘but it is hard for me or any 
laboring man to go fight for a country that 
has men of your caliber and attitude for 
leaders. Are you planning to run for re- 
election and afraid of the vote the service- 
men would cast? This is one question we 
would like to have answered. 

After thinking this over, don't you think 
the men who are fighting for us should have 
a right in selecting our leaders? 

We would like to have a reply answering 
these questions. 

Sincerely yours, 
CECIL B. TEMPLETON, 
Chairman, Educational Committee, 


HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 23, 1944, 
Mr. Cecit B. TEMPLETON, 
Chairman, Educational Committee, 
UAW-CIO Local 685, Kokomo, Ind. 

Dear Mr. TEMPLETON: This acknowledges 
receipt of your letter of February 17, intended 
to take issue with my position on the service- 
vote question as stated in the article recently 
appearing in the Kokomo’ Tribune. Since 
you offer nothing specific to support a so- 
called Federal ballot; and since you advance 
no single argument against the complete, 
properly safeguarded, constitutional ballot 
I advocate, your letter provides no basis on 
which we can discuss our differing opinions 
on this subject. 

I do, however, want to comment on certain 
aspects of your letter. You ask three ques- 
tions, all of which I believe my original 
printed statement answered adequately 
First, you inquire how I reached the decision 
to oppose the administration’s bobtailed 
ballot plan. I. like every other Federal office- 
holder, including the President, pledged in 
my oath of office to uphold and defend the 
Constitution. I took that oath literally and 
sincerely. Bearing the letter, as well as the 
spirit of the Constitution in mind, I cannot 
see how the Federal ballot proposal can be 
squared with that basic law. Furthermore, 
I believe the Federal ballot advocates have 
failed completely to show how the plan can 
be squared with the Constitution. 

The decision, therefore, was quite clear and 
simple. There was no other position I could 
honestly and consistently take in the matter. 

You have also asked, “Don’t you think the 
men who are fighting for us have a right in 
selecting their leaders?” and “Are you * * * 
afraid of the vote the servicemen would 
cast?” 

First, a word about questions of this char- 
acter. They are based, of course, on the vio- 
lent and wholly unwarranted assumption 
that I and others who oppose the bobtailed 
ballot scheme are deliberately seeking to deny 
the fighting forces a voice in elections. They 
are exactly in character with the demagog- 
ery of which the President was guilty when 
he charged that opponents of his pet voting 
scheme are committing a “fraud” upon the 
fighting forces. 

I think my printed statement adequately 
covers the question of fraud or denial of 
constitutional rights, but a few salient facts 
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are worth repeating for emphasis. I feel sure 
that if there is fraud or denial of rights in 
this matter, it will occur only if the admin- 
istration forces the bobtailed ballot upon 
the armed services. Such a ballot would give 
a fighting man no more than half a vote. 
It would deny him any voice whatever in 
State, county, and city elections. The bob- 
tailed ballot would deny him even the names 
of the three or four candidates for whom he 
could vote. And because such a plan would 
violate the Constitution and every State elec- 
tion law, it would give the fighting man a bal- 
lot of doubtful legality. At best, his vote 
would be involved in controversy and court 
contests. The strong likelihood is that the 
vote never would be counted. That would 
indeed be fraud and in my opinion, an inten- 
tional fraud. 

All this being true, I might with greater 
propriety put the same questions to you. Do 
you believe, as I do, that the Constitution is 
far too valuable a heritage to be scrapped for 
expediency? Do you believe the fighting 
forces have a right to a voice in our elections? 
If they do have such a right, do you think 
that you and I have a superior right to say 
that they may cast just half a vote? Are you 
willing to say to them, “You may vote for 
three or four Federal offices if you can guess 
who the candidate is, but we are not going 
to let you have anything to say in the selec- 
tion of officials in your home town, your 
county, or your State”? 

I believe I haye made my own position in 
the matter perfectly clear. Certainly the 
fighting man has the right to vote. He has, 
in fact, the right to the same complete, safe- 
guarded, constitutional ballot which we at 
home shall cast. I shall continue to defend 
that right. 

The right of an American citizen to vote 
fortunately is not determined by his politics. 
It should, also, go without saying that my 
own political fortunes have nothing to do 
with this issue, Your second question, there- 
fore, does not properly belong in this discus- 
sion, but I am happy to answer it as a part 
of my comment on the political phases of this 
whole question. 

No matter how the service people might 
vote, my position on this matter would be 
exactly the same. Ican see how the question 
might occur to you, though, since I believe 
the Federal ballot proposal is based almost 
entirely upon political motives. For per- 
fectly obvious reasons which I shall mention, 
the administration believes the service forces 
will vote strongly New Deal, For other rea- 
sons which I consider equally good, and which 
I shall also point out, I believe the new deal- 
ers may be bitterly disappointed when the 
service vote is in. 

Far better than anyone eise, administra- 
tion leaders know what a glaring partisan 
handicap the service voters labor under, since 
the Office of War Information and other New 
Deal dominated agencies discolor and propa- 
gandize practically everything which is re- 
leased overseas. The performance records of 
these agencies pretty well guarantees that 
Americans abroad may never expect full and 
unbiased news, except for the little trickle 
which may reach them through personal mail 
and other prvate sources. As an example of 
this administration policy, the President’s 
“fraud” message went across in full detail, 
The Director of O. W. I. then promised that 
the other side of the story would be told. 
Despite that promise, however, not a word to 
date about the bobtailed ballot violating 
the Constitution, denying the fighting voter 
a voice in all elections, denying him even the 
name of Federal candidates on the ballot, 
and jeopardizing his vote in court contests 
has ever issued from these Washington 
agencies, 

It would seem that the New Deal strategists 
are right in believing that they have the serv- 
ice vote in the bag, and that they now need 
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only to sew the bag shut with this bob- 
tailed ballot scheme. 

These strategists may wake up to find, how- 
ever, that their tactics are not really as clever 
and effective as they think. For one thing, 
the young Americans fighting abroad have 
been doing a lot of thinking on their own. 
That is indicated by the increasing signs of 
dissatisfaction with the conduct of affairs 
on the home front. You are so fully familiar 
with the failures and shortcomings on the 
home front, of course, that I do not need to 
elaborate on them here. 

For another thing, the families and friends 
of our fighting forces are also doing a lot 
of thinking about our home-front difficulties. 
They are passing their comments along to 
the men and women at the front. You 
might be surprised how many Americans 
abroad are getting, scrap by scrap, a totally 
different picture than the one the adminis- 
tration news agencies tries to sell them; and 
you might be even more surprised at the re- 
action of those men as they find out that 
their own official news agencies have been 
deliberately holding out on them. 

Predictions on the service vote, however, 
has nothing to do with the basic issue. 
Whether they vote 100 percent for the New 
Deal, or 100 percent against it, they still have 
the right to the ballot. Just as I have fought 
the administration’s denial of complete and 
unbiased news for the fighting services, 1 
will oppose every attempt to infringe the sol- 
diers’ right to a ballot. Perhaps I totally 
misjudge the sentiments of the American 
people, but I confidently believe that the 
mothers and fathers of our fighting men want 
them to have the same, complete, legal, fully 
protected ballot that we at home have the 
right to vote. 

If you have any specific arguments to sup- 
port the proposed Federal bobtailed bal- 
lot, or if you can point out specific weak- 
nesses in the case against the administration 
scheme, I shall naturally be glad to discuss 
them further with you. 

Since this subject is of such widespread 
and vital interest to all patriotic Americans, 
but particularly to the families of service- 
men, I am taking the liberty of sending a 
copy of this letter to the Kokomo Tribune in 
the hope they will be able to use it in whole 
or part. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Forrest A. HARNESS. 


New Opportunities Open to United States 
Ships After War Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 25, 1944 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include an article which appeared 
in the uary 22, 1944, issue of the Vic- 
tory Bulletin entitled “New Opportuni- 
ties Open to United States Ships After 
War Victory,” by Rear Admiral E. S. 
Land, Chairman, United States Mari- 
time Commission, and War Shipping Ad- 
ministrator: 


What are the opportunities of the United 
States in the shipping business of the world 
after the war? 

This is a question being asked frequently as 
post-war plans are discussed. 


There is no pat answer, but the elements 
that contribute to such an answer are known 
and can be weighed. 

Some important steps already have been 
taken and others are being considered in the 
development of a permanent United States 
shipping program for the years after the war. 
A post-war planning committee has been es- 
tablished by the Maritime Commission to 
gather and collate the information necessary 
to frame a sound shipping policy. This com- 
mittee is making numerous studies of the 
country’s probable shipping requirements. 

There are certain known facts which may 
be used to “take a departure,” in navigation 
parlance, for arrival at the answer to the ques- 
tion of future shipping needs by “dead 
reckoning.” 

One of the certainties is that the United 
States will be expected to supply large quan- 
tities of food, raw materials, equipment, and 
finished goods to meet the necessitous de- 
mands of the populations of war-ravaged 
countries. Undoubtedly, there will be a mar- 
ket for all that we can produce and ship. 
Thus we have the necessary elements of busi- 
ness, even though they may be an ocean's 
breadth apart. = 

People in the stricken countries must ob- 
tain a complete new start in establishing 
economic and political security for them- 
selves. Years of bombing and passage of 
fighting armies have seriously crippled their 
industries, lessened food production, and re- 
duced their national economies to a sham- 
bles. War does not always stop when the 
guns cease firing These people must have 
help. They must have tools to work with and 
machinery with which to reequip productive 
industry 
United States industry and agriculture al- 
ready have demonstrated that they can pro- 
duce far in excess of our home needs.. This 
is evidenced by the lend-lease material we 
are supplying to our allies which is about 
85 percent of our export shipping at present, 
with the military taking about another 50 
percent. 

Every United States fighting man on for- 
eign soil requires 7 to 10 tons of equipment 
and supplies at the time of landing, with an 
additional 3 to 5 tons monthly while in com- 
bat service More than 700,000 different 
items of supply were required for the north 
African campaign alone. The larger portion 
of this shipping was carried in ships of the 
United States merchant marine. 

Another certainty is that the United States 
will have the ships that will be needed to 
carry the cargoes which the post-war foreign 
commerce will require. 

In no field of production have the accom- 
plishments of the, United States been more 
spectacular than fn the building of ships. 
It is not with complacency or boastfulness 
that the Maritime Commission points to the 
record established by United States merchant 
shipyard labor and management during the 
past 2 years of war production. Early in 
1942 the President asked for what to many 
seemed an impossible production of merchant 
tonnage—24,000,000 tons dead weight to be 
completed by the end of 1943. That this 
goal was not only reached, but exceeded, is 
now history. 

Full credit must be given to the more than 
700,000 workers in some 70 yards for their 
construction of the Victory fleet. December 
production was at the rate of nearly seven 
ships per day, with the average for the entire 
year running between five and six ships per 
day. It was this truly miraculous feat which 
enabled them to exceed the President's direc- 
tive for 1942 and 1943 of 24,000,000 tons dead 
weight by more than 3,325,000 tons. 

In 1942, the Maritime Commission de- 
livered into the service of the United Na- 
tions 746 ships totaling 8,090,000 dead-weight 
tons. 

In 1943, a total of 1,896 ships, 19,238,600 
dead-weight tons, was delivered. Of these, 
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1,238 vessels were of the Liberty design. 
Others were as follows: C-I's, 70; C-2’s, 53; 
C-3’s, 39; C—4’s, 5; tankers, 167; coastal tank- 
ers, 28; Liberty tankers, 57; passenger- 
cargoes, 3; coastal cargoes, 33 (2 concrete); 
ore carriers, 16; P-1 (transports), 2; P-2 
(transports), 4; seagoing tugs, 46; military 
tugs (not transports), 108; concrete barges, 
27; tota 1,896 

The 59 C-types built in 1942, together with 
167 of these vessels delivered in 1943 are trans- 
porting a great portion of the many tons of 
freight needed to keep Allied armies on the 
move. These faster cargo vessels are proving 
the efficiency of the basic ship designs of the 
Maritime Commission. F 

In 1942 the Commission built 62 oceango- 
ing ‘tankers. The number of deliveries in 
1943 totaled 252 oceangoing tankers of all 
types. These ships carry the “lifeblood” of 
our mechanized Army, high octane gas for 
planes, tanks, and equipment of the supply 
lines of mobile fighting forces. 

Outstanding among the 108 vessels con- 
structed in 1943 by Maritime Commission 
shipyards for delivery to the armed forces are 
19 aircraft carriers. They were built to a 
special design of the Commission and are 
augmented by other carriers which are con- 
versions from fast merchant hulls. More 
than 20 troop transports were made available 
by conversion of high-speed vessels. 

1942-43 saw the delivery -f 75 special large 
landing ships, constructed at the request of 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff. These boats 
gave valiant service in landing United Nations 
troops on beaches during the invasions of 
north Africa, Sicily, and islands of the Pacific. 

Ship production in 1944 will, as in the past, 
be controlled by the demands of war as inter- 
preted by the Commander in Chief and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. The keynote of ship- 
building is shifting from speed of construc- 
tion to speed and efficiency of ship operation. 
Maritime Commission yards have the capacity 
to use in 1944 the same quantity of steel and 
shapes they used in 1943, but the exact num- 
ber and type of vessels to be produced cannot 
be stated definitely at this time. Quality 
rather than quantity is the 1944 goal. 

Keels for many Victory ships have been 
laid and the first, the steamship United Vic- 
tory, was scheduled for launching January 
12. The Maritime Commission plans to build 
some 300 of these vessels in the coming year, 
and will continue delivery of tankers, special 
designs, standard C-types, and Liberty ships, 
as dictated by the demands of war. 

The main battle of ship production has 
been won, just as other production battles 
are being won. But a slow-down in effort by 
fighters on the home front, after winning a 
few battles, would be as ill-advised as a gen- 
eral furlough for the Army after the Battle 
of Salerno, or any other isolated victory. 
Battles must be won on all fronts before 
total victory is ours. 

Just as the Maritime Commission met its 
“impossible” goals in construction, the War 
Shipping Administration has met equally 
difficult goals in delivering cargoes. 

By late 1943, War Shipping Administration 
had under its control some 2,900 ships, oper- 
ated by approximately 100 general agents. 
These serve in a pool of United Nations’ ves- 
sels, all working for a common cause—Allied 
victory. 

Under direction of War Shipping Admin- 
istration millions of tons of battle freight 
have been transported to fighting fronts. 
Ships delivering American-made goods to the 
armed forces have not made the return trip 
with empty holds. Our own resources have 
been supplemented by such necessities of in- 
dustry as bauxite, nitrates, wool, hemp, scrap 
metal, burlap, tin, and coffee. The last- 
named item may not be an essential of in- 
dustry, but a sufficient supply of it has added 
to the comfort and pleasure of many workers 
in industry, 
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Where needed to accommodate the ever-in- 
creasing stream of Allied war materials, port 
facilities were expanded, or where none ex- 
isted, they have been established.. Ships 
fiying the flag of the United States are carry- 
ing war supplies to Allied forces in ports all 
over the world. 

The War Shipping Administration per- 
formed its assignments in 1943 and lived up 
to its agreements. The promised goals were 
reached, the goods delivered. 

In summation: 

We have the goods to sell and the ships to 
carry them to the markets that are waiting 
all over the world for the resumption of 
peacetime commerce. 

Today our ships and shipbuilding facilities 
are engaged wholly in prosecution of the 
war. When these facilities are returned to 
peacetime schedules, operations and vessels 
now directed by the War Shipping Admin- 
istration, will be returned to private owner- 
ship as rapidly as possible, consistent with 
the ability of operators to absorb them. 

Under the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 it 
is the declared policy of the United States 
that there be maintained a merchant marine 
adequate to carry a substantial portion of 
the Nation's commerce. 

It may not be all clear sailing ahead to the 
far horizons, but there can be no doubt that 
the opportunities of the United States in the 
shipping business of the post-war world will 
be many, and favorable to the maintenance 
of a great merchart marine. 


Cooperation Is Urged With Liquor In- 
dustry by Methodist Pastor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. HESS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 25, 1944 


Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, as during 
the First World War an attempt is now 
being made to foist national prohibition 
upon the people of the United States. 

I feel very strongly that this is a most 
unfair procedure, at a time when mil- 
lions of our boys are out of the country 
fighting for democracy and the rights of 
self-determination, and will thus have 
no opportunity to express themselves on 
this important subject. There is no 
need for such legislation, and none will 
arise if everyone cooperates as does the 
Ministerial Alliance in Kansas City, as 
set forth in the following newspaper 
interview given by the Reverend Edward 
Potts, its president; 

COOPERATION IS URGED WITH LIQUOR INDUSTRY 
BY METHODIST PASTOR 

Cuicaco, February 7.—A young Metho- 
dist minister today urged cooperation with 
the liquor industry and declared “the liquor 
problem is not going to be solved by the 
return of prohibition.” 

The Reverend Edward Potts, of Kansas City, 
president of the Kansas City Ministerial Al- 
Nance and pastor of the Paseo Methodist 
Church, expressed this view at a Midwest 
conference of tavern men. 

“We've tested prohibition and it brought 
about conditions we don't want to see again,” 
Mr. Potts said. 

“In Kansas City the ministerial alliance is 
seeking to eliminate evils of the liquor in- 
dustry by cooperating with the Tavern Own- 
ers Association. The more intelligent minis- 
ters today are trying to cooperate with the 


public relations departments of liquor in- 
dustries. Their objective is this—to bring 
tavern owners around to complying with the 
law, thereby eliminating many evils of the 
industry.” 

For their own benefit, he proposes that tay- 
ern keepers close shop 1 day in 7, try to 
keep minors out of their places, be careful 
in treatment of women patrons, and remem- 
ber that drunkenness is a principal cause of 
absenteeism in war plants. 


Wartime Child-Care Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MARY T. NORTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
` Friday, February 25, 1944 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following statement: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 24, 1944.— 
In a joint appeal for immediate funds for 
the continuation and expansion of the war- 
time child-care program under the Federal 
Works Agency, six women Members of Con- 
gress, Mary T. Norton, Democrat, New Jersey; 
EpitH Nourse Rocers, Republican, Massachu- 
setts; Frances P Botton, Republican, Ohio; 
Marcaret CHase SMITH, Republican, Maine; 
Winirreo C STANLEY, Republican, New York; 
and CLARE Boorné Luce, Republican, Con- 
necticut, appeared today as a group before 
the House Appropriations Committee, 

The ful: text of the statement submitted 
by them follows: 

“Mr. Chairman (Hon. CLARENCE CANNON), 
as of course you know, under the wartime 
child-care program, funds are allotted for 
assistance in the operation of facilities for 
the care of children whose mothers are em- 
ployed in jobs essential to the war effort. 
Local communities participate in the cost of 
the service to the extent that funds are avail- 
able and the parents pay a fee which must 
cover, at least, the cost of food. As of Janu- 
ary 31, 1944, a total of $20,204,565 of Lanham 
Act funds had been allotted for wartime 
child-care services. As of February 9, the 
last date for whicn a report is available, there 
were in operation 1,431 nursery schools with 
an enrollment of 37,439 preschool children 
and 812 centers with an enrollment of 28,333 
school-age children. This makes a total of 
2,243 centers with an enrollment of 65,772. 

“You have under consideration before your 
committee a request from the Director of the 
Budget for an appropriation of $150,000,000 
to the Federal Works Agency for war public 
works. An important part of this fund is 
for the continuation and expansion of the 
child-care program. 

“We want to call to your attention the 
urgency of this program because of the vast 
number of women now in industry and the 
need for more than 1,000,000 additional 
women workers by July 1. 

“At the present time, only 65,772 children 
are being taken care of in 2,243 projects. 
This does not begin to meet the existing 
need, as evidenced by the fact that 4 out of 5 
women hired today leave their jobs because 
of home problems, One of the most common 
of these is lack of adequate care for these 
children. The War Manpower Commission 
estimates that 1 out of every 7 women work- 
ers has a child needing care, This means 
that at least 142,000 more children than at 
the present time will need care by July 1 if 
the recruitment program is to be successful. 
As you know, an increasing number of 
women with small children are being forced 
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to seek employment, as fathers are drafted 
into the armed forces. 

“The health and safety of our children, 
as well as the achievement of our war-pro- 
duction goals, depend on speedy provision 
of the necessary funds. 

“The program at present is at a standstill. 
No new projects can be opened even though 
applications for 302 child-care projects from 
local communities, certified as essential to 
the war effort, are pending. Facilities can- 
not be provided for the children in these 
areas and the existing projects will be forced 
to close as their grants expire unless this ap- 
propriation is granted at once. - 

“A further step is necessary to the fulfill- 
ment of the program, The limitation of $40,- 
000,000 imposed by act of Congress of July 
15, 1943, on the amount of funds permitted 
to be used for maintenance and operation of 
these war services should be lifted. Alloca- 
tion of funds to the child-care projects al- 
ready approved and pending would bring the 
total allocation up to the limit imposed. 
Therefore, the failure to remove this limita- 
tion would mean a total collapse of the 
child-care program. 

“Therefore, we women Members of Con- 
gress, assume the responsibility of speaking 
for the millions of working mothers of our 
country and of impressing upon you the need 
for action. Women cannot do their best 
work in their war jobs, or are prevented from 
making a contribution altogether, if they are 
constantly worried and insecure about the 
care of their children. We owe it to our 
fighting fathers to safeguard the health and 
future of American youth. We sincerely 
hope that this committee in its wisdom will 
join with us in making it possible to secure 
the services of the thousands of women who 
are anxious to do their part in providing the 
means to achieve victory. We know of no 
better way to secure their services than in 
making adequate provisions for safeguard- 
ing the health and happiness of their 
children. 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“Mary T. NORTON. 
“EpITH Nourse ROGERS, 
“FRANCES P, BOLTON. 
“MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
“WINIFRED C. STANLEY, 
“CLARE BOOTHE LUCE.” 


The Tax Bill Veto 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN H. FOLGER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. FOLGER, Mr. Speaker, until this 
time I have not felt impelled to explain 
any vote which I have cast on any bill in 
the Congress; but I feel constrained in 
this instance to make a few observations 
with respect to my vote on H. R. 3687, the 
pending revenue or tax bill. 

I voted against adoption of the con- 
ference report on this bill because there 
were certain features of the bill to which 
I could not subscribe. Among these was 
the provision in the bill relating to the 
renegotiation of war contracts. I was 
very much opposed to any legislation 
which would concede or make possible to 
any contractor the opportunity to derive 
unconscionable profits from war con- 
tracts, especially at this time when we are 
in the midst of a great war, calling for 
sacrifices on the part of everyone. There 
were other features of the bill to which I 
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could not give support with any great 
satisfaction to myself. I did not conceive 
myself to be able to write a new tax bill. 
There were other things contained in the 
bill which appeared to me to be some- 
what of concessions to certain industries 
that I did not feel the circumstances 
presently required. 

I, therefore, did vote against the adop- 
tion of the conference report. Then, 
the bill, having passed the House and the 
Senate, went to the White House for the 
approval or disapproval of the President. 
There was considerable speculation as 
to what action the President would take, 
it being generally supposed that he 
would probably veto the bill. This he 
did, and among the reasons assigned was 
his objection to that part of the bill 
modifying the law heretofore passed by 
Congress with respect to the renegotia- 
tion of war contracts. He gave several 
other reasons for his action in vetoing 
the bill. Some of the reasons assigned 
seem to me to be positions well taken; 
others I may not have subscribed to so 
definitely. 

The message of the President accom- 
panying his veto brought on, in my 
opinion, other important considerations, 
and the largest among them the matter 
of the disturbance of the relationship 
obtaining between the President of the 
United States and, by virtue of that office, 
the Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy, and the Congress. I have 
been much disturbed that there has not 
been a better and a more cooperative 
understanding obtaining between the 
different departments of the Govern- 
ment, so needful during this time cf great 
distress, brought on by the war. I have 
realized that under one excuse and an- 
other it was to be expected that there 
would be differences between Members 
of the Congress and the President, and 
the only hope one could entertain would 
be that these differences might be min- 
imized in view of the importance of unity 
so necessary in the prosecution of this 
war in an efficient manner. 

I was grieved and disappointed in the 
use by the President of the language con- 
tained in his message to the Congress in 
connection with his determination to 
veto the tax bill. Personally, I am not 
resentful of that. I feel, however, that 
an important consideration arises on ac- 
count of and because of the language 
used in returning the bill to the Congress. 
What disturbed me most was that it 
tended to disunity between the Congress 
and the President, a result greatly to be 
deplored. Speaking with great respect, 
but frankly, the President’s message was 
pretty caustic and contained consider- 
able sarcasm, with respect even to the 
action of the Committee on Ways and 
Means and the Congress in the consid- 
eration and adoption of the bill which 
was sent to the President to be signed. 
Then came to me the problem of the 
immediate healing of the wounds which 
I regarded the message to have caused 
and the problem of the best way, so far 
as my little part in the matter was con- 
cerned, to approach this effort toward a 
better understanding and actually a bet- 
ter feeling between the Congress and the 
President, 


It is to be admitted that the Congress 
is not without fault in giving occasion 
to division between the executive depart- 
ment and the Congress. I have seen too 
much of this to deny that there has been 
too great a tendency to interfere with 
the Executive in the performance of his 
duties, In this instance, however, I feel 
that the message of the President did 
not lend itself to a reestablishment of a 
better understanding between the Con- 
gress and the White House. I felt that 
this was one time when the President 
made a mistake in the character of mes- 
sage, including the wording of the same, 
which he transmitted with his veto of 
the tax bill. In my opinion, a recogni- 
tion of this fact led to the necessity that 
the Congress should prevail and that the 
bill should be passed notwithstanding the 
President’s veto. I believed that less 
serious consequences would follow, in 
that there would be afforded another op- 
portunity for concord and good feeling 
between the Chief Executive and the 
Congress. This is an important consid- 
eration. 

I confess that my attacl.ment to the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, who justifiably felt aggrieved 
on account of the message the President 
sent to the Congress in relation to the tax 
bill, is a matter of interest to me. Prob- 
ably the President did not intend to make 
accusation of bad faith toward anybody, 
but it must be admitted that the tenor of 
the message was well calculated to pro- 
duce in the mind of a faithful servant the 
feeling that he had been unkindly dealt 
with. While this may seem a personal 
matter, I think it goes further than that. 

Hoping that the President, on recon- 
sideration of his message to the Congress 
on the occasion, might feel inclined to 
give assurance in some way that he did 
not intend any offense, and realizing the 
necessity of concord and good under- 
standing, I felt that to accomplish these 
the bill should pass. In some instances, 
which I have made partial reference to, 
it remains that amendments and correc- 
tions:may be made by legislation here- 
after. Men may, in the best of faith, 
differ as to the additional amount of 
taxes that could wisely be levied at this 
time, and any errors of judgment are 
susceptible to correction. What we de- 
sire now so much is to establish good will, 
concord, and consideration; one for an- 
other, between all branches of our Gov- 
ernment so that, as ome, we may protect 
and preserve our country and its institu- 
tions. 


Petition of Farmers of Cloud County, 
Kans. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. FRANK CARLSON 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 25, 1944 


Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks I 
am including a letter signed by a number 
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of farmers of Cloud County, Kans., who 
are the chosen representatives of a 
much larger group favoring the proposal 
Submitted in the petition, which I am 
also including. 

My mail indicates that the signers of 
this petition represent the views of the 
greater portion of farm people in my 
congressional district. The farmers are 
definitely opposed to subsidies and can- 
not understand why the administration 
would oppose a program that would give 
them a fair price in the market rather 
than send them weekly or monthly sub- 
sidy checks on basic crops. The present 
policy of the executive branch of the 
Government in dealing with farm pro- 
duction is seriously hampering the pro- 
duction of needed food for our own citi- 
zens and our allies, 

MILTONVILLE, Kans, 
Hon, Frank CARLSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We, the undersigned committee, represent- 
ing 125 signers in this locality, are sending 
you this petition which is one of a continu- 
ance of petitions sent out all over this Nation, 
and are asking you to put this petition before 
your Agricultural Committee and see it is 
put in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, And then 
see its delivery direct to Claude Wickard for 
his consideration. Will send a great many 
petitions signed, later, And give us a report 
as soon as possible. 

Respectfully, 
Henry Demars, Aurora, Kans.; A. W. 
Melton, Floyd Woodworth, Irvin 
Pearce, E. A, Simpson, Walter J. 
Hadorn, E. J. Regnier, G. W. Coffey, 
Concordia, Kans. 
PETITION 
To whom it may concern: 

As our Government is calling for more 
wheat and is planning to ship millions of 
bushels into the United States, 

We, the undersigned, demand all be re- 
funded their penalty money for 1941-42 for 
which you call excess wheat, and 

We go on record opposing a subsidy on 
any commodity, 

And we are asking all persons concerned in 
the Wheat Belt to send a similar petition to 
their representative in Washington, 


Getting Out of Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 25, 1944 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the St. Louis Star- 
Times of February 22, 1944: 


GETTING OUT OF BUSINESS? 


When Representative Jerry Voornts of 
California yesterday denounced the Govern- 
ment’s agreement to construct a trans-Ara- 
bian oil pipe line as a gift to a cartel-in-the- 
making, he may have been seeing little men 
who are not there, and maybe he was not. 

Certainly it is an odd coincidence that the 
representatives of the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey, Standard Oil of California, So- 
cony-Vacuum, Texas, Gulf, and Shell—the 
beneficiaries of the deal—should have quit 
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their Government jobs as Vooruis states, as 
soon as it was negotiated. 

It is even more baffling that he should re- 
port that the companies have refused to 
grant the Government any of the oil from 
these fields in exchange for building the 
$150,000,000 line. They certainly intend to 
sell the stuff at a profit, so it may be well 
to ask, at least, just what arrangements have 
been made in the way of payment for the 
use of the line. And, if it is true, as Voornis 
also charges, that the project cannot be justi- 
fied as a war measure, then an investigation 
certainly is in order. 

The prospect that the United States may 
be committed to the protection of a pipe line 
on the other side of the world for the benefit 
of a group of oil companies is not one likely 
to appeal to the American people. It smells 
strangely of a dip into imperialism for the 
benefit of private interests—a strange ven- 
ture in these days when there is such a clamor 
for getting Government out of business. Or 
does it make a difference for whose benefit 
Government is in business? f 


Expedite Veterans’ Claims 


REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
true, as the gentleman from Kentucky 
Mr. May] says, that the Congress of the 
United States has passed a great deal 
of legislation beneficial to the ex-service- 
men and women and their dependents, 
but we have not gone far enough. 

There is considerable legislation pend- 
ing at the present time. One of the bills, 
I think, is commonly called the American 
Legion’s bill of rights. I confess I have 
not studied that bill sufficiently to make 
any remarks in reference to it, but I do 
say that the first legislation we should 
pass, and there should be no delay, is to 
expedite the claims of those who have 
suffered disabilities in the armed forces 
and the claims of the dependents of 
those whose death occurred while serving 
in the armed forces. 

On February 15 I introduced two bills, 
one, H. R. 4190; the other, H. R. 4191, 
Later I amended H. R. 4190 and intro- 
duced what is now known as H. R. 4227 
as a substitute. H. R. 4191 was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, of 
which the distinguished gentleman, Mr. 
May, is chairman, because it amends the 
Servicemen’s Dependents Allowance Act 
of 1942. That bill has to do with ex- 
pediting the claim of dependents of a 
deceased member of the armed forces. 
Under existing conditions when infor- 
mation is received that a man or woman 
has died, any allotment that might have 
been paid as a result of their service is 
automatically suspended. The depend- 
ents, whether it be a widow or dependent 
parents or children, are required to file 
a claim with the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. Heretofore it has been necessary 
to prove legal widowhood by submitting 
the marriage certificate, birth certifi- 
cates as far as the children are con- 
cerned, or if it be dependent parents, a 
certified copy of the birth certificate of 


the enlisted person, together with affida- 
vits showing that these documents rep- 
resent either the widow, the children, or 
the parents. All this takes a great deal 
of time, and in the intervening period 
the dependents are without financial as- 
sistance, 

Section 123 of my bill provides that the 
Secretary of War or the Secretary of the 
Navy, as the case may be, are authorized 
and directed to continue the payment of 
the monthly family allowance for 1 
month. 

Section 122 reads as follows: 

Sec. 122. Upon receipt of an official report 
of the death of a member of the active mili- 
tary or naval forces as a result of injury or 
disease incurred in or aggravated by such 
service, the Secretary of War or the Secretary 
of the Navy, as the case may be, shall certify 
to the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
(hereinafter referred to as the Administra- 
tor), (1) the name and other identifying 
data respecting such member; (2) the date 
of death; (3) the fact that the death was 
the result of injury or disease incurred in or 
aggravated by military or naval service; 
(4) the names, addresses, and relationship 


of any dependents of such member who, at 


the time of his or her death, were being paid 
monthly family allowances under this act, 
and the amount or amounts thereof in each 
case; (5) the date on which any such allow- 


` ances will terminate in accordance with sec- 


tion 123; and (6) any other information nec- 
essary for the Administrator to perform the 
duties required of him by this act. 


Section 124 provides that when the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs receives 
the information from the War and Navy 
Departments, he is to immediately deter- 
mine whether any of the dependents 
named in such certificate are entitled to 
pension or compensation, is to learn the 
exact amount or amounts due under. ex- 
isting law, and to pay the dependents 
such amounts as the law provides. It 
also specifically provides that such a pen- 
sion or compensation awarded the de- 
pendents becomes effective the date fol- 
lowing that of the termination of the 
payment of monthly family allowances. 
In other words, some financial assistance 
will be rendered the dependents continu- 
ously. There will be no intervening pe- 
riod where they will not be receiving help 
from the Government. Long delays in 
some cases creates tremendous hard- 
ships and in many instances the depend- 
ents find themselves objects of charity. 

The same applies to the disabled serv- 
ice men and women. H. R. 4227, which 
was referred to the Committee on World 
War Veteran’s Legislation, provides that 
whenever a member of the armed forces 
is to be honorably discharged or released 
from active duty other than through 
retirement under existing laws for dis- 
ability, the Secretary of War or the 
Secretary of the Navy, as the case may 
be, shall notify the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs of such contemplated 
action and shall provide for the Admin- 
istrator to examine such member medi- 
cally and otherwise and shall furnish the 
Administrator with such records and 
other information that it be necessary 
to enable him to determine what bene- 
fits such member is entitled to under the 
laws administered by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. It further provides that 
the Administrator is authorized and di- 
rected upon receipt of such notification 
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to make such determination prior to the 
discharge or release of such member from 
active military or naval service. Sec- 
tion 3 provides that no member of the 
armed forces shall be discharged or re- 
leased until the Administrator shall have 
determined first whether such member 
is entitled to pension or compensation or 
both and the exact amount, if any, to 
which such member is entitled, and also 
whether such member is entitled to voca- 
tional rehabilitation under any act of 
Congress administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration. The pension or com- 
pensation pursuant to this act shall be- 
come effective immediately upon the dis- 
charge or release from active military or 
naval service of such member. 

Both the Government and the vet- 
eran are protected by provisions of 
the bill in that they will not be de- 
prived of the right to challenge the 
amount that has been awarded. There 
are other provisions of this bill which 
will be beneficial to the veterans as 
far as rehabilitation is concerned. In 
many instances individuals and the press 
have been extremely critical of the delay 
in extending benefits to disabled veter- 
ans. Under the terms of the legislation 
I suggest, there will be no delay but fi- 
nancial assistance will be available to 
the disabled immediately upon their re- 
lease from the service. 

Mr. Speaker, in the final analysis, 
there will be little additional cost, the 
main feature of the legislation being to 
remove the delay in granting benefits 
which the disabled veteran or the de- 
pendents of the deceased veteran are 
now entitled under the law. Criticism 
will be eliminated immediately upon the 
passage of this legislation. 

I have asked both the chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs and the 
chairman of the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation to secure re- 
ports from the Army, Navy, and Vet- 
erans’ Administration on this proposed 
legislation. They responded immediately 
and advised me that the requests had 
been made. 

There is other legislation that we must 
enact to assist the disabled veteran so 
that he or she will not be continuously a 
charge upon the public. For instance, 
practically every State in the Union has 
what is known as workmen’s compensa- 
tion law. The insurance is written by a 
private corporation and provisions are 
made at the time where employees must 
pass a physical examination to determine 
whether or not they would be a good risk. 
It is not the personnel director of the 
private corporation that has sole author- 
ity to employ because there must be a 
clearance through the examining physi- 
cian of the company that furnishes the 
insurance. In other words, the private 
physician representing the insurance 
company can give an applicant a death 
sentence if he is any way disabled. Take, 
for instance, a disabled veteran who has 
been rehabilitated. He might have lost 
a leg or an arm but it would interfere in 
no way with the performance of his du- 
ties if employed by the corporation. Still 
he is denied employment because the 
physician representing the insurance 
company refuses to approve. I say in 
such instances as that, provision should 
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be made whereby the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration could provide the insurance for 
that rehabilitated veteran that would 
enable him to secure the employment 
with the private corporation. I do not 
want the Government to go into the in- 
surance business and I would only want 
such a provision to apply where the pri- 
vate corporation declines to insure the 
rehabilitated veteran. Many such cases 
as this have come to my attention. I 
have discussed it personally with the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs, General 
Hines. The general was impressed and 
is working now with a view to suggesting 
legislation that will meet this situation. 

We cannot do too much for the dis- 
abled veterans and their dependents, 
but I hold that it is extremely essential 
that we provide immediately to expedite 
all cases where there is a legitimate claim 
against the Veterans’ Bureau, be it a dis- 
abled veteran or dependents of a de- 
ceased veteran. 


Smear Chiefs Unscrupulous, Slick, and 
Foxy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or P 


HON. ROY O. WOODRUFF | 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recor, I include the 
following article from the Washington 
Times-Herald of February 22, 1944: 


Smear Curers UNSCRUPULOUS, SLICK, AND 
Foxy—Many HoLD WELL-PAID GOVERNMENT 
Joss 

(By Frank Hughes) 

Cartoonists often picture the New Deal 
smear-and-smirch gang as a group of woolly 
haired, wild-eyed radicals daubing tar with 
long-handled brushes from dirty, black pots 
and buckets. The figure is apt, but unreal 
to life. 

Most of the top-flight smear artists will 
be found in comfortable chairs, behind tidy 
desks, in air-conditioned offices. A good 
many of them sit in Government offices 
where the pay ranges from $5,600 a year 
upward. They wear conservative business 
suits and neatly shined shoes, and their 
barbers trim them regularly once each week. 


SMOOTH, SHREWD, SMART 


They are smooth and shrewd and plenty 
smart. They have the average complement 
of personal vices—bridge, golf, horses, high- 
balls, and cigarettes—and the normal quota 
of virtues and legitimate interests, includ- 
ing, no doubt, wives and children who love 
them dearly. Not a few of them are well 
within draft age and embarrassingly healthy. 

The New Deal bosses get a business value 
out of these white-collar workers because 
they have contacts and because they have 
the ability to unearth and shape up vilifica- 
tion for Mr. Roosevelt and his cohorts—in 
other words, the ability to smear. 

The contacts are important, first, because 
they lead to the dungheap where the smear 
is dug, and, second, because they provide an 
outlet—the venal prese, radio commentators, 


columnists, political rostrums, and front 
organizations—through which it is hurled. 


TECHNIQUE IS COMMUNISTIC 


The technique of the smear was introduced 
by Communist artisans who studied under 
the Moscow Soviets and was perfected over 
a decade by industrious new dealers. It is 
complex, but it has it: inviolable rules. The 
first and most important of these is to asso- 
ciate the loyal with the disloyal and the 
reputable with the disreputable. 

Senator Paragon, although no prude, is a 
loyal and intelligent gentleman, with a clean 
voting record and an even more irreproach- 
able private life. His political beliefs are 
those of Lincoln and Jefferson and his public 
utterances have always been wholly American 
and unassailable. He is a formidable leader 
of the New Deal opposition. 

How can a man like that be discredited? 
It’s simple. All the smear gang has to do 
is to associate him in the public mind with 
a fellow like Judas Lickspittle, the Nazi, who 
is secure in a Federal lock-up for sedition, 
treason, and assorted felonies and conspira- 
cles against the United States and is a stench 
in the public nostrils, 


HOW JT WORKS 


The smearers set to work. Senator Para- 
gon and Mr. Lickspittle eat the same break- 
fast food. That’s no good. They both vote 
Republican—again, no good—so did 22,000,- 
000 other people in 1940. 

Before Pearl Harbor, Senator Paragon op- 
posed the entrance of the United States into 
the war against Hitler. So did Brother Lick- 
spittle, the German. Ah, ha! There's a lead. 
Senator Paragon belonged to a patriotic asso- 
ciation that opposed the war. Mr. Lickspittle 
belonged to the bund, which also opposed 
the war and sought unsuccessfully to climb 
up on the platform at rallies of the Senator's 
association. 

The smear campaign is on, and the slick 
boys at their tidy desks begin to earn their 
money. Their contacts now come into play. 
The listening. posts on the smear network 
are alerted to pick up anything connecting 
Senator Paragon and Mr. Lickspittle, the Sen- 
ator’s patriotic society and the bund. 


COLYMNISTS FED TIPS 


The columnists and commentators are fed 
tips and bits of the latest Washington gossip. 
Editorials begin to appear in the kept press 
asking why Senator Paragon and his fel- 
low noninterventionists aren't indicted for 
sedition since they have been proved to 
be associates of Lickspittle, the traitor. These 
newspapers are published in widely sepa- 
rated cities—Washington, Milwaukee, Minne- 
apolis, New York, Des Moines, Louisville, and 
many others—but they ask the same question 
at about the same time. They, too, are on the 
party line. 

Maybe the smear boys hang another Fed- 
eral sedition indictment on Lickspittle and 
drag in Senator Paragon’s patriotic organiza- 
tion for good measure. The Senator's col- 
leagues who are in the New Deal fold begin to 
attack him on the floor. Some of them are 
just gullible gentlemen who have always 
swallowed the party line and have no reason 
to gag on this hank of it, Others are part 
and parcel of the smear cabal and enjoy their 
work, 

OUSTER THEN SUGGESTED 

Two or three potent new dealers and New 
Deal stalking horses within Senator Paragon’s 
party suggest that the Nation would be 
a lot better off if the Senator was purged 
from his seat and thrown off Capitol 
Hill, along with all the other stalwart na- 
tionalists who think the way he does—and 
the way the bund does. The stock of Mr. 
Roosevelt and the New Deal party jumps a 
few points on the political market. 

This is the smear, and it can—and has— 
happened here. Gen. Robert E. Wood, presi- 
dent and chairman of the board of Sears, 
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Roebuck Co., a West Point graduate and 
quartermaster general of the American armies 
during World War No. 1, was chairman of 
the America First Committee which, along 
with an overwhelming majority of Congress- 
men, was opposed to American intervention 
in the European and Asiatic wars before Pearl 
Harbor. They were squarely and exclusively 
for the safety and the self-interest of the 
United. States. So were about 80 percent of 
the American people, 

The German-American Bund, subsidized by 
Hitler as the Dies committee has disclosed, 
didn’t want America to go to war either. 
The bundists tried on several occasions to 
climb up on America First rostrums, but the 
Americans would have none of them. 


FOR AMERICAN REASONS 


The America First Committee was against 
war for American reasons. The bund was 
against American participation in the war 
for reasons of its own. The new dealers 
chose to ignore this fact completely, however, 
and Mr. Roosevelt’s college of smear and 
purge, working through New Deal Attorney 
General Francis Biddle and Eugene Meyer's 
halitosis newspaper, the Washington Post, 
engineered two indictments for seditious 
conspiracy, naming known Nazi propaganda 
agents, crackpot anti-Semites, and the Amer- 
ica First Committee as their agent and instru- 
ment. 

The indictments were phony as far as the 
America First Committee was concerned, and 
everybody in America, including the Attorney 
General, knew it. That is why, after these 
disgusting legal libels had served their pur- 
pose, they were shoved aside and a third 
indictment omitting the America First Com- 
mittee was drawn and voted by a grand jury 
of which four Government employees and the 
wives of four other Government employees 
were members, 


PURGE DIVISION ACTS 


While this was going on, the New Deal's 
purge division went to work, Edward J. “Pav- 
ing Blocks” Flynn, then chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, joining up 
with Wendell Willkie, the stooge of Rocsevelt. 
Flynn got his sobriquet from the fact that he 
paved a courtyard of his country estate with 
paving blocks owned by the Bronx Borough 
government of which he is political boss, and 
laid by New York City employees. He made 
restitution and was whitewashed by a Bronx 
grand jury, but the scandal resulted in his 
political eclipse, 

Flynn and Willkie thought they might as 
well knock out a few nationalist Congress- 
men. They were aided in the campaign by 
the Communists and by other interna- 
tionalists. Flynn launched the attack by de- 
claring that “no misfortune except a major 
military defeat could befall this country” 
comparable to the election of a Republican 
Congress. Willkie, who confessed before a 
Senate committee that his 1940 attacks on 
the President’s foreign policy were only “cam- 
paign oratory,” demanded the purge of every 
Senator and Representative who had opposed 
intervention, 


HEAVYWEIGHT TEAM 


This was a heavyweight, if smelly, team in 
any battle royal, but it ended up sadly out- 
pointed. When the 1942 election returns 
were tallied, only 11 of the 144 Congressmen 
Messrs. Flynn and Willkie picked on had been 
counted out, In the Senate it was about as 
bad. Only 1 of the 8 Senators who had been 
proscribed failed to return. 

The post mortem in the New Deal dressing 
room didn’t sound much better. Willkie had, 
in effect, asked the people not only to re- 
pudiate their Representatives but to repudi- 
ate themselves, for 80 percent of America was 
noninterventionist. As a purger, he had flown 
in the face of Edmund Burke's dictum that 
you cannot indict a people. Arid, properly, 
he had come out of it well bloodied up, 
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The New Deal bosses are apt to use the 
purge against anyone they want to get rid 
of, even one of their own beliefs and sym- 
pathies. Sumner Welles, an ardent interna- 
tionalist, resigned last September as Under 
Secretary of State after the Chicago Tribune 
had predicted his resignation in an exclusive 
story the month before. 


SUBJECT OF VILE CAMPAIGN 


Before he was forced out of his high post, 
Welles was made the subject of one of the 
most vile and insidious whispering campaigns 
ever started in Washington. This was a 
vicious word-of-mouth attempt at character 
assassination too horrible to reach public 
print even in the New York Evening Post, but 
the little men in Washington saw that it got 
around to everyone who counted. 

The Communists hadn’t been much help 
in the congressional purge. They had been 
on the other side only a short time before. 
From the moment Soviet Dictator Stalin 
made his. pact with Hitler in August 1939 
until Hi@er attacked Russia in 1941, the 
Communists were the most ardent antiwar 
party in America 

They picketed the White House against 
intervention and they instigated strikes in 
factories producing weapons and war ma- 
terials. The Communist-dominated C. I. O. 
unions took the leadership in turning this 
trick. Alongside the Communists, the Ger- 
man-American Bund was a piker outfit. All 
they did was march and talk and drink beer. 


BROWDER SOUNDED KEYNOTE 


Earl Browder, the Soviet. political commis- 
sar for America, sounded the keynote for 
the Communists in 1940 when he said: Not a 
cent, not a gun, not a man for war prepara- 
tions. No aid to the imperialist war makers 
in London. Oppose all war loans and credits 
to the warring imperialist powers. Stop the 
sale and shipment of munitions and arma- 
ments. Resist the militarization and arma- 
ment program of the administration and 
Congress. Combat the imperialist policies 
and acts of the President.” 

Mr. Roosevelt’s position on the politics of 
treachery has been made-clear. He pardoned 
Earl Browder after the Communist leader had 
been sentenced to a Federal penitentiary for 
passport fraud during the Russian-Nazi al- 
liance. Not a Communist has been impris- 
oned or indicted and New Deal offices are still 
full of them. The German bundists, how- 
ever, have been made to feel the full weight 
of Federal prosecution, and along with them, 
for political reasons, an irresponsible group 
of the lunatic fringe. 

The Communist Daily Worker in New York 
characterized the President as a “warmonger 
attempting to plunge American youth into 
the maelstrom of another European conflict 
merely to save the British Empire.” The 
German agents and the crackpots who made 
similar assertions are in the process of mak- 
ing bond before a United States commis- 
sioner, Under the New Deal, it pays to be 
a Communist. 


FRIENDS FOR ENEMIES 


The Waily Worker changed friends for 
enemies almost as quickly as Adolf Hitler did 
after June 22,1941, From attempting to halt 
American participation in the war, it began 
to denounce the pre-war noninterventionists 
as defeatists and traitors and daub them 
with the most mucilaginous kind of Com- 
munist smear. 

The Daily Worker said that the 30 per- 
sons named in the Justice Department’s 
most recent indictment of German agents, 
crackpots, and anti-Semites were supported 
by big shots who are “known to every true 
American and anti-Fascist. They are known 
to the Government. They have been ac- 
cused and exposed innumerable times by 
anti-Fascist writers and investigators. 


“They are: Henry Ford, industrialist; La- 
mont du Pont, industrialist; J. Howard Pew, 
industrialist; J. H. Rand, industrialist; Capt. 
William (sic) Patterson, paper publisher; 
Col. Robert R. McCormick, publisher; Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, newspaper publisher; 
Gen. Robert Wood, retired corporation head; 
Senator Burton K. Wheeler, Senator Robert 
Rice Reynolds; Senator Gerald P. Nye; Rep- 
resentative Clare E. Hoffman; Representa- 
tive Hamilton Fish; Representative John E. 
Rankin.” 

WILLKIE EULOGIZED 


Nothing quite as funny as the Daily Work- 
er's sudden apostasy had been witnessed in 
this country until recent weeks when Gov- 
ernor Wills, of Vermont, a pseudo Repub- 
lican, got before a radio microphone and 
damned the Republican Party and eulogized 
Mr. Willkie and internationalism in almost 
the same phrases that Mr. Roosevelt used 
when he commented, the week or so before, 
on the possibility that General Marshall 
might be kicked upstairs from his post as 
Army Chief of Staff, 

The ways of the smear are as unpredictable 
and frequently as hilariously hectic as the 
characters who carry it out. More about 
their activities will be told in subsequent 
articles, 


Hilton Ultimus Brown, Aged 85 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
if we were to look into the matter we 
would find that every State in the Union 
and nearly every community has its 
grand old man. 

In Indiana we have our grand old man 
and we Hoosiers who know him and love 
him, which is all of us, would like to 
nominate him for the high and honora- 
ble distinction of grand old man of 
America. 

The name of Indiana’s candidate is 
Hilton Ultimus Brown. 

In a State noted for its violent political 
repercussions, where the normal sus- 
taining diet of the ordinary citizen is 
one-eighth food and seyen-eighths poli- 
tics, a phenomenon has happened. The 
State has settled down to a calm sub- 
normalcy. Interest in politics has van- 
ished. For the time being we do not 
care a hoot who runs away with the 
Presidential nomination. We are only 
interested in paying our sincere tributes 
of respect. and affection to. Mr. Brown, 
who attained the ripe age of 85 on Feb- 
ruary 20. 

When we Hoosiers speak of Mr. Brown 
as Indiana’s grand old man, we do not 
think of him as being old in the ordinary 
sense of the word. He is old only in 
years. Time has debited him on the 
calendar without diminishing his physi- 
cal or mental powers. His zest in life 
remains as keen as a Damascus blade, 
his love for people is changeless and un- 


dimmed, and he retains in full flower all 


of the faculties of his brilliant mind. 
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I have often wondered how Mr. Brown 
got that middle name “Ultimus.” His 
surname, Brown, is common enough and 
nothing to get excited about. There are 
lots of Browns. I assume that Hilton 
is a family name and therefore easily 
enough explained. But that word “Ulti- 
mus,” how come? I can only figure it 
out that a wise Providence, knowing the 
kind of person he was preordained to be, 
saw that the name Ultimus was be- 
stowed upon him as descriptive of the 
ultimate, or extreme, in kindliness anë 
nobility of character. Anyway it ap- 
pears to be a happy happenstance that 
he got that unusual name, 

Mr. Brown has endeared himself to the 
people of our community and State by his 
undeviating championship of high ideals 
and his innumerable acts of kindness; 
Visitors in: Indianapolis who call at his 
office in the Indianapolis News Building; 
as thousands, especially newspaper peo- 
ple, do, find a host of the most engaging 
manners and pleasing personality who is 
ever willing to lend a helping hand or to 
give generous advice from an inexhausti- 
ble store of information. He is the Nes- 
tor of Indiana journalism. His also is 
one of the best known names in news- 
paper circles throughout the entire coun- 
try as he has long been outstanding in 
the councils of the Associated Press, and 
a publishers’ meeting would seem a flop 
without him, He has been connected 
continuously with the Indianapolis News 
for 63 years, starting as a reporter and 
rising to the position of chairman of the 
board and secretary-treasurer, which he 
now holds. 

When in 1892 I emerged from the tall 
corn of Fayette County, Ind., and went 
to Indianapolis to try to get a newspaper 
job Mr. Brown already was well estab- 
lished and I sat at his feet and drank of 
his wisdom. We were not working on the 
same newspaper in those days, but we 
were thrown together a lot, especially at 
the old Indianapolis Press Club located 
in a basement room on South Pennsyl- 
vania Street; in property that is now a 
part of the Indiana National Bank Build- 
ing. We had a bon homme associate, a 
hail fellow, well met, who knocked 
around town a good deal in those days, 
and who afterward achieved some fame. 
His name was James Whitcomb Riley. 

While Mr. Brown’s life has been cast 
in newspaper channels and he has made 
a notable contribution to the journalism 
of his time, it is equally true that in the 
field of education he has shone most lu- 
minously. He has been an inspiration 
and a character-building force in the up- 
bringing of the youth of the land and 
especially those who have felt the benef- 
icent effects of his immediate touch. It 
is but natural that he should love chil- 
dren, as he has had 10 of his own. One 
of these, who bore the father’s honored 
name, died nobly in action for his coun- 
try in France in the First World War. 
Mrs. Brown, a lovely matron who shared 
her husband’s popularity, passed away a 
few years ago and Mr. Brown has con- 
tinued to reside at the big house which is 
an Irvington—Indianapolis suburb— 
landmark and which in the lifetime of 
the gracious mistress was a center of 
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hospitality for more than half a century. 
In 1888 Mr. Brown became a member of 
the board of trustees of his alma mater, 
Butler University, and he has been presi- 
dent of the board since 1903, a period of 
41 years of distinguished service. 

When the eighty-fifth anniversary of 
Mr. Brown’s birth loomed in the offing 
a grand idea occurred to Col. William H. 
Rankin, Colonel Bill to those of us who 
know him best. 

Colonel Bill is a Hoosier of the type 
that may well be described as the “salt 
of the earth.” He is fuller of ideas than 
a pup is of fleas when it comes to think- 
ing up ways of doing nice things and 
of being of service to others. He called 
in a stenographer and dictated letters to 
all of the Hoosiers he could think of, 
simply reminding them that February 20 
would be Hilton U. Brown’s birthday. 
That was all that was necessary. The 
makings of the spark were there and all 
that was needed to touch it off was this 
reminder from Colonel Bill. 

If the Western Union was threatened 
with a deficit before Colonel Bill sent out 
those letters, it was wiped out by the de- 
velopments that followed. The increase 
of postal volume which immediately en- 
sued guaranteed that the Post Office De- 
partment will be in the black at the end 
of the present fiscal year. Everybody 
and everybody’s aunt, uncle, and forty- 
second cousin joined in the congratula- 
tory rush. Colonel Bill’s round robin 
was a paralyzing success. Kent Cooper, 
the general manager of the Associated 
Press, grabbed a pencil and wrote to Mr. 
Brown: 

It is difficult to believe that you have gotten 
around to being 85 years young. It doesn’t 
seem so long ago that I gave you worries as 
a reporter on the Indianapolis Press. 


That message made the bells ring in 
my memory as I was a reportorial col- 
league of Kent on the Press staff As 
far as we were concerned in those days, 
it did not have to be proved that the 
Press had the best staff in the world. 
We admitted it. 

Senator James J. Davis, of Pennsyl- 
vania, Puddler“ Jim, who began pud- 
dling in the tinplate mills at Elwood, 
wrote to Mr. Brown: 

As an old Indianian may I at this time 
congratulate you on your great service, not 
only to the cultural and educational life of 
Indiana but to the country in general. 
Your record as a citizen is one that all of 
us are proud of. 


At this point in the letter Puddler“ 
Jim’s foot slipped a little and he di- 
gressed to add: 


Of course, old Jim Watson we all know. 


And then he went on with some nice 
comment about Jim Watson which may 
be described as ultra vires and which 
need not be repeated here. 

Mr. Watson added his own epistle to 
Mr. Brown in the deluge of congratula- 
tions and Henry F. Schricker, the Gov- 
ernor of Indiana, sent to Mr. Brown the 
following nice letter, which may be said 
to represent the sentiments of all of the 
people of our State: 


My Dear Mr. Brown: I count it one of the 
happy privileges of my administration to join 
your legion of friends in extending warmest 
congratulations and sincerest felicitations 
upon your eighty-fifth birthday anniversary. 
Your long year; of service with the Indian- 
apolis News and your faithful devotion to 
Butler University, together with your fine 
support to every worthy enterprise for the 
good of Indiana, have won for you the undy- 
ing affection and high esteem of all of your 
people. 

We rejoice today that a kindly providence 
has spared you to this happy day, and that 
Indiana has been enriched beyond measure 
by your long and useful life. 

With cordial greetings and with assurance 
of my highest personal regard, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
HENRY F. ScHRICKER, 
Governor, 


Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, of Kansas, an 
old newspaperman, wrote as a sincere 
friend of many years: 


I know it must be most gratifying to you, 
as it is to your legion of friends, that at 85 
you are still active. You have seen much 
history written in this country and have 
reason to be proud of the outstanding con- 
tribution you have made to the Indianapolis 
News and to journalism generally during 
your long and useful life. 

I am reminded, too, that you have been 
chairman of the board of Butler College for 
the past 20 years, and certainly you should 
take pride in the part you have had in the 
upbuilding of this outstanding educational 
institution. 

I know it will be your desire to stay in the 
harness and you have my very best wishes 
for continued health and success, 


It remained for Booth Tarkington to 
cap the epistolary climax, which he did 
in the following clever and original style: 


Dear HILTON: At a meeting of the board o 
the Herron Institute not long ago I was un- 
beknownstly looking at you and wondering 
how much younger than I am you are. I 
remembered that on the occasion of a birth- 
day of yours some years ago I had written 
a letter of congratulations, but as I looked 
at you it seemed to become plain that when 
I'd done so I'd been all mixed up about the 
number of your years. Now I learn that I 
was mistaken in this and counting arithmeti- 
cally you’re actually a slight somewhat my 
senior. 

Well, you've always been that, not only in 
beauty and arithmetically but in wisdom, in 
goodness, and in the affection of your fellow 
men. Because of these things, on this birth- 
day of yours, I again salute you and hail 
you as City Father Nlustrissimus. 

Compared to your virtues, how few are your 
years and how infinitesimal these latter com- 
pared to the number of your fellow towns- 
men, beneficiaries all of them, to whose 
grateful cheering I add this ever-devoted 
voice. 

Affectionately yours, 
BootH TARKINGTON. 


It must be most comforting to Mr. 
Brown, as he walks serenely with head 
unbowed toward the sunset, to know that 
he has so many real, honest-to-goodness 
friends in the world. He need not now 
worry for something to engage his atten- 
tion. He has a large job cut out for him 
counting, sorting, and reading his con- 
gratulatory mail. But it is safe to say 
that this will be only his incidental occu- 
pation. Most of his time in the future, 
as always in the past, will be spent in 
doing good to others. 
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Congress Is the Obstacle in the Way of 
Revolution by Consent 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, the 
war is not interfering with the plans of 
those who are determined to stage a 
revolution by consent in the United 
States, and smearing Congress is but one 
of the vehicles on which the revolution- 
aries hope to ride over American tradi- 
tions and establishments, 

One of the clearest, soundest, and most 
pointed articles I have seen on the sub- 
ject has been written by U. V. Wilcox, 
of the Washington News Bureau. He 
strikes a blow straight from the shoulder, 
and his article certainly should cause 
every thinking American to arouse and 
assist Congress in holding the line 
against this revolution by consent, 

, After all, Congress, representing the peo- 
ple, is the obstacle now in the way of the 
revolutionaries whose offensive is based 
on smear tactics, 


By unanimous consent, I submit the 
article by Mr. Wilcox for consideration 
of the House: 


LASKI AND WALLACE ON “REVOLUTION BY 
CONSENT” NOW 


WasHincton.—A revolution in concepts of 
government unfolds here. At times it 
reaches crescendoes of bitterness and feeling, 
momentarily making headlines, as public is- 
sues bore deep to the economic problems of 
a world war. The tax bill, food and credit 
subsidies, a Federal ballot are actually but 
the battle markers on the new road that 
America is traveling. Fundamental is lead- 
ership—leadership in party, in Congress, in 
the White House. 

It is unfortunate that the easygoing, some- 
what cynical newspaper-reading, radio-listen- 
ing America should have fallen into the habit 
of belittlin’ Members of Congress. It is 
especially unfortunate now, when the con- 
stitutional feature of the Nation is there 
being debated. 

Congress with all its faults, compounded 
largely out of its lumbering machinery, which 
was designed in the first instance to protect 
its influence, is made up of hard-working, 
sincere, patriotic citizens. If the Members 
of Congress are hesitant and slow, it is be- 
cause they are anxious to respond to the 
wishes cf the folks back home. Not being 
bureaucrats, not being certain that they are 
always right, anxious—if sometimes too anx- 
ious—to reflect the voter's wishes, they in- 
stinctively question the God-complex of the 
executive departments of the Government. 

Whether it is in credit subsidies, or a tax 
bill, it is only Congress that stands between 
“revolution by consent” and the constitu- 
tional processes of enacting the laws. Con- 
gress has come to feel intensely on this issue, 
typified especially in the philosophies of such 
men as Harold J. Laski and Henry A. WALLACE, 

Congressmen have been receiving many 
letters on this subject from their constitu- 
ents, some of whom are old-time friends. 
For example, Mr. Zach Lamar Cobb, lawyer 
and lifelong Democrat, recently circularized 
Members of Congress, with chapter and verse, 
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on the writings of Laski, an administration 
adviser, who openly favors revolution now, 
even while engaged in war. Laski argues 
“that war is a condition peculiarly adapted 
by its nature to enable the process of adap- 
tion by consent to begin” (p. 147 of his book, 
Where Do We Go From Here?). 

Mr. Cobb's letter to many of his old friends 
in Congress quoted other such passages and 
compared them with Vice President War- 
LACE’s comments made on his last western 
trip, when he said: “Those of us who realize 
the inevitability of revolution are anxious 
that it be bloodless and gradual, instead of 
bloody and sudden.” Also: “We are not go- 
ing to use the whole Russian political and 
economic system here in the United States. 
It was made for Russia, and not for us, but 
Russia is doing every day what we in the 
United States have only preached on Sun- 
day.” 

The financial leaders of the Nation have 
at times shuddered at the economic theories 
advocated by high executive officials of the 
Government. Many of these theories have 
challenged Congress and its right to legis- 
late. “Revolution by consent” is an alterna- 
tive. Thus, even now, during a war, the issue 
of revolution in Government must be met. 
Members of Congress are resisting, and they 
need support and encouragement, as they 
fight to hold the line against programs for- 
eign to the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights. 


Interview With John L. Lewis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN DIES 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following newspaper article 
by Henry J. Taylor: 

EXCLUSIVE INTERVIEW WITH JOHN Lewis, WHO 
Hates COMMUNISTS AND READS PEGLER 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

When John L. Lewis speaks he does not 
whisper. And in an exclusive interview given 
me today he did not whisper about American 
Communists inside and outside the ranks of 
organized labor. 

The 220-pound labor leader was angry clear 
through when I brought up the subject, and 
this is what he said, while I kept one eye on 
the door, You can’t tell what may happen 
when John L. Lewis really gets mad. 

“About once a week,” he said, “somebody 
asks me about Communists, as though I saw 
a place for them in our country's labor pic- 
ture, There isn't any place for these para- 
sites as far as I am concerned, never has been, 
and never will be. Fifteen years ago I had a 
clause written into the United Mine Workers 
of America constitution outlawing any Com- 
munist from membership. I do not know a 
single Communist in that union today and 
if you can find one in it for me he will go out 
on his head tomorrow. 

“If I had my way not a single Communist 
would belong to any labor union in the 
United States. 

TECHNIQUE IS SIMPLE 

“As heroic Russia battles against our Ger- 
man enemy, the Communists in our labor 
movement naturally hang on to the coat- 
tails of the Red Army and try to build an 
ideological bridge between our loyalty to Rus- 


sia and their own pet schemes. The Com- 
munists play hard on the trick idea that 
America cannot fight side by side with Russia 
in the war and at the same time fight against 
American Communists and fellow travelers 
here. That is an outrageous contention. 
They do not help the two great nations win 
the war together. They simply help them- 
selves.” 

“How can American Communists be so 
effective in the labor unions when the total 
membership of the Communist Party in 
America is supposed to be so small?“ I asked. 
Mr. Lewis fairly snorted his answer. 

“Their technique is simple,” he explained. 
“The American Communists limit their mem- 
bership to only the cleverest schemers they 
can find. Then they worm their way into key 
places in local chapters of unions. In this 
way they control whole organizations which 
cur public, therefore, thinks have “gone 
Communist, But the more the newspapers 
and our public shout about such a union as a 
Communist hotbed, the more misunderstood 
and abused the rank and file of the ordinary 
members feel—and the thing goes around and 
around in a vicious circle.” 
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“Oh, they're clever,” the miners’ leader 
continued, believe me, I know. When I was 
organizing the ©. I. O. we picked up a lot 
of Communists as we grew—including Harry 
Bridges. But if I had not resigned the chair- 
manship and left the C. I. O. in 1940, I can 
tell you the Communists would have been 
weeded out. 

“Instead, as anyone might expect who has 
seen them throw their weight around inside 
labor organizations, the Communists domi- 
nate the C. I. O. today. Philip Murray today 
is the prisoner of the Communists in his own 
union. They control him and the C. I. O. 
through their seats on his executive commit- 
tee. Sidney Hillman is just as badly off. 
Both of them have got to play ball with the 
Communists how-—or die.” 

“This is the way communism takes hold, 
This is the way it endangers the labor move- 
ment, and our country. For the same thing 
happens in governments. Communism has 
an antinatural and basically antieconomic 
quality. History shows that communism is 
only compatible with primitive and under- 
nourished economic surroundings. In its con- 
trol and destruction it does not distinguish 
error from truth, good from evil, justice from 
injustice. It does not care for history or the 
experience of humanity, for freedom or for 
the dignity of man. And the last thing on 
earth the American Communists are inter- 
ested in is the American way of life.” 

“You sound like Westbrook Pegler,” I said. 

“Believe it or not,” said Mr. Lewis, “I read 
him every day.” 


Address Before Jewish Teachers 
Seminary 
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HON. JAMES A. WRIGHT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following address de- 
livered by me before the Jewish Teachers 
Seminary, on the occasion of its twenty- 
fifth anniversary, at New York, February 


27, 1944: 
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Mr. Chairman, members of the faculty, 
ladies, and gentlemen, I am greatly pleased 
and honored to participate in your celebra- 
tion of your twenty-fifth anniversary. Your 
institution has during that period been pre- 
paring young men and women to be the 
spiritual and intellectual leaders of the Jew- 
ish people. I am myself not Jewish. I rec- 
ognize the Jewish religion as the foundation 
of the Christian religion which I profess, I 
honor also those high spiritual and moral 
qualities with which the Jews have enriched 
and inspired our western civilization. 

There is no subject which is closer to the 
hearts of Jews today than that commonly 
known as Zionism, the establishment of a 
Jewish home in Palestine, the encourage- 
ment of immigration and close settlement 
there, with the eventual aim of creating a 
national Jewish commonwealth. As I say, I 
do not approach this subject asa Jew. I ap- 
proach it as one deeply sympathetic to the 
sufferings of the Jewish people in Europe, 
deeply impressed with the justice of their 
cause, and determined to use my best efforts 
to assist in its accomplishment. I approach 
it as an American whose country has by its 
convention of 1925 of Great Britain adopted 
the furtherance of this national home as part 
of its considered foreign policy. I approach 
it as a member of that religion which, like 
the Jewish religion, has as one of its prin- 
cipal tenets of faith the dignity of the indi- 
vidual and good will among men, I consider 
also as one who lives in a world which is 
today ever shrinking and growing more inter- 
dependent, and who has learned that justice 
and security for any of us are impossible 
unless justice and security be afforded to all 
people. Neither am I unmindful that in the 
present great crisis in world affairs all na- 
tions are looking to us anxiously to deter- 
mine our post-war intentions, hoping to find 
in us great democratic leadership which 
will guide the world along the path of a just 
and lasting peace. Our attitude toward the 
suffering Jews of Europe is significant to all 
suffering and oppressed peoples of the world. 
Our attitude toward the Jews might well be 
significant to the Chinese and Europeans 
of all faiths as to our attitude and inten- 
tions toward them. 

First, there are no peoples who are in such 
dire need of our assistance as the Jews. Of 
all those persecuted peoples, the Jews have 
been the most sorely persecuted. I will not 
recount the details which are so well known 
to you and which undoubtedly have filled the 
Jews in all America with anguish. 

Secondly, there is no group of people more 
justly entitled to the relief and recognition 
which it now seeks than is the Jewish people. 
The Jewish claim to Palestine is based not 
only upon common justice and humanity but 
likewise upon the firmest foundations of in- 
ternational law. We are asking Britain to 
execute a trust which she has assumed at the 
request of the 52 signatory nations compris- 
ing the League of Nations, as well as of the 
United States, and of which the White Paper 
is a breach. There is no attempt to obtain 
any new privileges for the Jews when we ask 
that the White Paper be abrogated, This 
movement is merely an insistence upon the 
maintenance of that status which was agreed 
to by solemn treaty among all civilized na- 
tions of the world. 

Prior to the last World War all Arabia was 
under the domination of Turkey. In the 
prosecution of the war the Allied Nations 
freed the Arabs of a yoke under which they 
had smarted for many hundreds of years. 
The nations of the world met in solemn 
conclave to decide upon the future govern- 
ment of this vast peninsula comprising ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 square miles, The 
Arabs sent their delegation to the peace con- 
ference headed by Prince Feisal. The Jews 
likewise made their representations that they 
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be permitted to occupy their ancient home 
in Palestine. At that time the Arab and Jew- 
ish delegations were upon the most cordial 
terms. Feisal directed a letter to Felix 
Frankfurter expressing his sympathy with the 
Zionist aims. He entered into an accord with 
Dr. Chaim Weizmann wherein they both 
agreed to establish a new, free Arabia, the 
Jews to hold the small corner of Palestine 
as their own country and the Arabs to govern 
the remainder of the land. 

The Balfour Declaration representing the 
decision not only of Great Britain but of 
the other nations as well, was issued. In 
it it was stated that Britain viewed with 
favor the establishment in Palestine of a 
national home for the Jewish people. This 
was in November of 1917. The Supreme 
Council of the Allied Powers met in San 
Remo in April 1920 and unanimously adopt- 
ed the Balfour Declaration and embodied it 
in a mandate for Palestine. Great Britain 
Was made the mandatary under the terms 
of this mandate. In 1922 the Congress of 
the United States passed a joint resolution 
embodying the precise language of the dec- 
laration. This was merely an affirmation of 
President Wilson's expressed position at the 
time the Balfour Declaration was signed. In 
1925 the United States of America entered 
into a treaty with Great Britain in which 
was embodied the Palestine mandate and 
the United States consented thereto. Ar- 
ticle 7 of this treaty provided that no modi- 
fication in the mandate would be effective 
unless agreed to by the United States. 

Due to the issuance of the White Paper in 
1939 in which the clear meaning of the Bal- 
four Declaration was distorted in such a 
manner as to effectively deprive the Jews of 
access into Palestine, it becomes important 
to find out exactly what the declaration 
and the mandate mean. 

The White Paper attempts to argue that 
the provision for a Jewish national home in 
Palestine does not mean that Palestine 
should be a national home for the Jews, and 
attempts to justify the restriction of immi- 
gration by reason of the asserted danger to 
the security of the inhabitants of Palestine 
and the nearby Arabian states. Did Lord 
Balfour mean that Palestine was to be a na- 
tional home merely for those Jews who had 
immigrated there until the British had de- 
cided to stop any further influx? Was it 
the sense of the mandate that the British 
could by restrictive action make the Jewish 
people a permanent minority in Palestine? 

That these arguments were misleading and 
a distortion of the true purpose of the 
declaration and mandate is abundantly clear. 
The Mandates Commission of the League of 
Nations condemned them and condemned the 
white paper as a betrayal of the trust im- 
posed by the mandate. Contemporaneous 
statements made by those responsible for 
the declaration show that it was intended 
that Palestine was to belong to the Jews, that 
their immigration would be encouraged un- 
til they would form a majority of the popu- 
lation, and that eventually they would form 
their own government. Lioyd George stated 
that it was contemplated by the Balfour 
declaration that when the Jews had become 
a majority of the inhabitants then Palestine 
would become a Jewish commonwealth, 
General Smuts, Lord Cecil, Lord Samuel, and 
Winston Churchill spoke to the same effect. 
Woodrow Wilson stated on March 3, 1919, “I 
am persuaded that the Allied Nations with 
the fullest concurrence of our own Govern- 
ment and people are agreed that in Palestine 
shall be laid the foundation of a Jewish com- 
monwealth.“ 

It is obvious that if, as the words of these 
leaders attested, Palestine was to become & 
Jewish commonwealth, immigration could 
not be left to the will of the Arabs, who at 
present constitute a majority, because the 


Arabs do not wish a Jewish commonwealth, 
even though they agreed to one in 1919. The 
white paper by restricting immigration de- 
stroys the essential idea and governing pur- 
pose of the declaration and the mandate 
that Palestine was intended to be a Jewish 
country. 

When the White Paper was presented to 
Parliament in 1939 Winston Churchill bitterly 
assailed it. He called it a moral and physical 
bankruptcy, an act of repudiation. He pre- 
dicted in May 1959 that long before the 5 
years provided for in the White Paper had 
elapsed either Great Britain would have lost 
the war to come or “there will be a Britain 
which knows how to keep its word on the 
Balfour declaration and is not afraid to do 
so.” Wedgewood, Amery, and other British 
leaders likewise assailed this act of repudia- 
tion and appeasement. 

So it is seen that the overwhelming evi- 
dence points to the fact that the white paper 
is a repudiation of the Balfour Declaration, 
a violation of trust imposed by the mandate, 
and a violation of Britain’s treaty with the 
United States. It is argued that the British 
made contradictory pledges to the Arabs and 
the Jews; and certain letters written secretly 
by Sir Henry MacMahon to the Arab leaders 
promising the Arabs their freedom are 
pointed to as evidence for this contention. 
That this is not true is proven by the state- 
ments of MacMahon himself who said em- 
phatically that Palestine was not included in 
any pledges that were made and that the 
Arabs understood it at the time. The state- 
ments of Feisal prior to the mandate, to 
which I already have referred, indicate clearly 
that the Arabs had no thought that Palestine 
was to be included in the new, free Arab 
lands. 

Why are we pressing this matter now? Be- 
cause on March 31 the pfohibition of the 
White Paper will become effective and no 
further immigration of the Jews will be per- 
mitted. We will be presented then with a 
fait accompli, a situation which is already 
fixed. The present resolution is therefore 
the proverbial ounce of prevention. Fur- 
thermore, at the present time claims are be- 
ing presented and tentative decisions are 
being made as to national boundaries and 
national governments. The Jewish common- 
wealth must be considered now. It should 
not be merely a belated afterthought. But 
the most overpowering and desperate reason 
for the passage of this resolution is the 
plight of the European Jews who are in 
danger of being exterminated. It is hoped 
that a declaration by the people of the United 
States, acting through their Representatives 
in Congress, will provide some ray of hope 
to these unhappy people, that it will move 
the British Government to reaffirm the noble 
and statesmanlike position which she took in 
1917 and will enable in some manner the 
present admission of refugees who are knock- 
ing at the door of Palestine. 

Argument is made by some that the last 
part of the resolution should be deleted and 
that nothing should be said about the ulti- 
mate object of reconstituting Palestine as a 
free and democratic Jewish commonwealth, 
If this is done the resolution is nothing but 
an empty expression of good will. It leaves 
in the air the future policy of the United 
Nations toward Palestine. As Representative 
Bri Rocers 2d, so well said at the hearings 
just the other day before the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the House, “There is no doubt 
in my mind that at the time of the declara- 
tion it was intended that the Jews should 
govern Palestine. If the words of the dec- 
laration are ambiguous, if they are capable 
of the interpretation given them in the 
White Paper, it is high time that they be 
clarified, and the original intent which was 
merely implicit then should now be ex- 
plicitly stated.” 
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The world is at the cross roads of history. 
After the present war will we again abandon 
the idealism and hope of President Wilson, 
who tried so desperately to build a better 
world after the last war? If this is our in- 
tent, if we are cynical in our affirmation 
that we are fighting for a just and lasting 
peace, if we are willing to fight another war 
in 20 years then there is no use in worrying 
about the White Paper. But if, on the other 
hand, we have learned a terrible lesson at 
the cost of so much bloodshed and so much 
destruction of our wealth and resources, if 
we realize that peace is impossible unless 
justice be accorded to all people, then it is 
important- that we make a sincere start. 
There are no people whose condition is so 
desperate as the European Jews. There are 
no people who are so justly entitled to what 
they seek in this resolution. Let us, there- 
fore, implement the “four freedoms” and the 
Atlantic Charter and declare that it is the 
intention of the American people that we 
will work and strive for a better world. 
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Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Lorain (Ohio) Journal of February 23, 
1944: 

SOLDIER SPEAKS OUT 

A letter from a soldier in Iran is worth 
reading. It is here condensed: 

“The thing that bothers me most is the 
terrible job of educating that was done on 
my generation of Americans. What I mean, 
to put it bluntly, is that 20 years of soft and 
sentimental pacifist education have made it 
unfashionable to believe in dying for an ideal, 
We're wise guys, too worldly wise for that. 
Ideals are out of date. 

“In spite of that big mental handicap, our 
fighting men are doing a great job. Why? 
Self-preservation alone isn't enough to ex- 
plain it. There seem to be two reasons, 
First, the traditions of the services and devo- 
tion to each other. It's unthinkable that 
one leatherneck would let another down. 
That goes for all our men. Secondly, Amer- 
icans never start something and then not 
finish it. In spite of our soft background 
of 20 years, we have not become a Nation of 
weaklings or cowards. 

“But it seems to me a tragedy that such 
a great army of fighting men as we have 
should not have any sense of greater purpose 
than to ‘get through and go home.’ That 
shows a lack of understanding of the causes 
of this war and of our contribution, a great 
one, to these causes, That in turn shows an 
even greater lack of understanding of how 
the next one can be prevented. It can be 
prevented, by exactly the same sort of inter- 
national teamwork that is finally winning this 
war. Nothing less can do it. 

„I'm not saying the Englishman, Russian, 
Chinese had more or better education in 
their schools between wars than the Amer- 
ican. But they got their education out of 
the skies over their own homes, quickly and 
thoroughly. There’s nothing wrong with 
Americans, soldiers or civilians, that wouldn't 
be cured by a good blitz on our cities. But 
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it’s too darned bad that the job couldn't 
have been done just as well by our schools, 
churches, homes, and newspapers during that 
fatal 20 years between wars. 

“These are the things that are bothering 
me, not personal matters like women, money, 
etc. Somebody has got to speak out, and 
keep speaking out, until the American peo- 
ple begin to think—and I mean think with 
their heads. If they don’t, we shall start 
the same old vicious circle of more depression 
and more war. 

Tul sign off now, before the censor has cat 
Ats.“ 

Well, Johnny, some Americans do think, 
and some have ideals. Your letter proves 
it. More of us will begin to think and lift 
our sights because of it. = 


It Makes a Difference Who Says It 
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HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, speak- 
ing at Niles, Mich., when we were threat- 
ened with Nation-wide strikes which 
would have held up production and 
transportation of war materials desper- 
ately needed on the battle fronts, I said in 
substance that it was time for the people 
to march on Washington and end “play- 
ing at war”; that, if necessary, the armed 
forces should be used to prevent sabotage 
of production and transportation; that 
we should wholeheartedly get into this 
war and back the fighting men or get out 
of it. I then made a plea that with a 
singleness of purpose we wholeheartedly 
support the war effort. 

Forthwith the Daily Worker, the Com- 
munists, and other of their publications, 
a few C. I. O. racketeers, and the New 
Deal smear artists went into a conniption 
fit and came up with the suggestion that 
I was advocating the overthrow of the 
Government, should be expelled from 
Congress, and prosecuted by Attorney 
General Biddle. 

They all ignored the fact that the 
Constitution guarantees the right of pe- 
tition; that time and again businessmen, 
women’s organizations, the Communists, 
and repeatedly C. I. O. lobbyists have 
marched on Washington, and that at 
that time the Army had taken over the 
railroads. 

They chose to ignore the fact that for 
almost 10 years-some new dealers have 
been advocating the remaking of Amer- 
ica; the Communists have been openly 
advocating the overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment by force; that while our men 
are fighting and dying by the thousands 
all over the world, here at home the ad- 
ministration on the home front has been 
playing at war—devoting altogether too 
much of its time to the advancement of 
its own political interests. 

If Vice President Wattace can plead for 
a fourth term and continuation of the 
ruinous New Deal and can say, as he did 
on February 9: 


We are in for a profound revolution, 
+ + * ‘Those of us who realize the inevi- 
tability of revolution are anxious that it be 
gradual and bloodless instead of sudden and 
bloody. 

There is no reason why I or any other 
patriotic American cannot advocate the 
preservation of constitutional govern- 
ment; an all out, wholehearted support 
of those who are fighting this war; and 
that, regardless of the New Dealers, the 
Communists, and a few racketeer labor 
politicians, I propose to do. 

Neither the administration smear 
artists; its lying stooges like the Arme- 
nian author of Under Cover; nor its 
boasting, foul-mouthed Walter Winchell, 
who is a disgrace to the Navy and who, 
after the election, said that “What 
worries me most are all those damned 
fools who elected them,” meaning all 
those who voted for certain successful 
candidates for Senate and House, will 
prevent me from exposing the waste, the 
extravagance, the incompetency and 
worse of the present New Deal adminis- 
tration. I have been doing it for 8 years 
and the dictatorial, arbitrary methods of 
the President himself have become so 
open, so overbearing, that not even his 
own party leaders can longer stomach 
his insults. 

It is long past time that representa- 
tives of the people came to Washington 
and, face to face, told their Senators, 
their Congressmen—yes, and the bu- 
reaucrats and the administration itself— 
that they have had enough of the New 
Deal. If they do that, there will be no 
revolution, bloodless or otherwise. There 
will just be a housecleaning of the Wal- 
laces, the Tugwells, and all those who 
apparently believe that the American 
who works, earns, and saves should have 
his business and his property taken over 
by a bureaucrat, his life regulated by a 
dictator. 

Stalin and Churchill each insist that 
the interests of his own country, of his 
own fighting men, come first. Because I 
have insisted that the interests of my 
country, of our fighting men, come first; 
because I have, in no uncertain terms, 
criticized the New Deal and some of the 
President's policies, I have taken a lot of 
kicking around and been called a lot of 
names. But my criticism was weak and 
colorless compared with that handed to 
the President this week by his floor 
leader, Senator BARKLEY, and by Repre- 
sentative DoucHton, Democratic 80- 
year-old chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee. 

The President told Congress that it 
was perpetrating a fraud when it in- 
sisted that those in the Service should 
have the right to vote for every candi- 
date from coroner to President and that 
something more than a ballot without 
names should be sent to those on the 
battle front. Then he sent Congress an 
insulting veto of a tax bill. 

In a tense and dramatic session of the 
Senate, Senator BARKLEY, the President's 
own Senate floor leader, with a record of 
32 years’ continuous service in Congress, 
arose and deliberately charged that— 

The President has resorted to one of the 
most unjustifiable methods of calculation it 
is possible to conjure up, which obviously was 
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handed to him by a mind more clever than 
honest. 


That he “has gone forth with a search- 
light and magnifying glass to find incon- 
sequential faults.” 

Not a Member of the Senate, Repub- 
lican or Democrat, challenged Senator 
BarKLEY, Democratic leader, when he 
said: 

In his effort to belittle and discredit Con- 
gress throughout his veto message of this 
bill, the President says: 

“It is not a tax bill but a tax relief bill, 
providing relief not for the needy but for 
the greedy.” 

That statement, Mr. President, is a cal- 
culated and deliberate assault upon the leg- 
islative integrity of, every Member of Con- 
gress. Other Members of Congress may do 
as they please; but as for me, I do not pro- 
pom to take this unjustifiable assault lying 

own, 


BARKLEY concluded his castigation of 
the President by stating that he would, 
on the following day, resign his position 
as Senate Democratic leader, That he 
did, but he was unanimously reelected, 
The President was forced to eat crow 
and apologize. 

Words equally strong were used on the 

floor of the House by Congressman 
DovcHTON, who, in substance, charged 
that the President, in his veto message, 
did not know what he was talking about, 
and further pointed out that the com- 
plexity of the income-tax blanks, which 
so irritate and aggravate the taxpayer, 
was due, not to Congress but to the 
Treasury Department under Morgen- 
thau. 
The politicians in the C. I. O., the New 
Dealers, and the Communists can charge 
me with this, that, and the other for 
opposing the racketeering of the first, the 
political fallacies and policies of the sec- 
ond, and the subversive activities of the 
last. But do not forget that some of the 
C. I. O. organizations have, by the A. F. 
of L., been branded as Red, as controlled 
by Communists; that the New Deal has 
itself been condemned by its chosen 
leaders in the House and Senate, that 
the President has himself tried to dis- 
card the name, the New Deal, and that 
the Communists, although Harry Bridges 
was let out of jail by the President, has 
been invited by the C. I. O. to speak at 
their meeting in Detroit, have been desig- 
nated by Attorney General Biddle as a 
subversive group, advocating the over- 
throw of the Government by force. 

Yes, it makes a difference who says it. 
For years—9 long years—anyone who 
ventured effectively, persistently to at- 
tack either the New Deal, the racketeer- 
ing of labor politicians or the Com- 
munists, was the favorite target of the 
smear artists of all three. But truth has 
its own peculiar way of coming to the 
top. The old saying that “murder will 
out” is still true. Now we know from the 
lips of those well within the New Deal 
party council just what the New Deal 
has been up to. 

It is time to kick the New Deal, the 
Communists out of Washington; forget 
its fantastic schemes and devote all our 
energies to the defeat of our enemies and 
the care of the returning veterans. 
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Consumer Subsidies 
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Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing radio address of my colleague 
from Michigan, Hon. JESSE P. Worcorr: 


The desire of man to be free from those 
who would rule without restriction dates back 
centuries before Magna Carta. The struggle 
between democracy and autocracy is as old 
as history itself. Running the gauntlet of 
Magna Carta, the Bill of Rights, the Petition 
of Right, the Habeas Corpus Acts, the Decla- 
ration of Independence, the Constitution of 
the United States, the people have succeeded 
in definitely establishing here in America the 
political truism that the Government is en- 
dowed with only such authority as the people 
delegate to it.. These documents severally 
and collectively vest the sovereign power in 
the people. To protect the sovereign people 
from usurpation of these powers by any indi- 
vidual, numerous safeguards are provided, 
chief among which is that the people shall 
be represented in the Government by per- 
sons of their choice who, before they can 
assume office, must take an oath which in 
effect guarantees that all the prohibitions 
against autocracy shall be respected. 

Whether this autocracy takes the form of 
communism, fascism, socialism, or any other 
form of collectivism is not material. They all 
add up to central control of our economic, 
social, and political destinies. This struggle 
between the people and their representatives 
and those who would establish a central con- 
trol is still going on. 

In the 1935 Banking Act, and in another 
bill considered in 1939, the fundamental 
problem before the House of Representatives 
was, “Shall the Federal Government socialize 

and credit?” Just as this issue is 
involved in some of the bills pending in Con- 
gress today, which would socialize medicine, 
which would socialize social security, which 
would socialize industry and business, so the 
fundamental issue involved in the consumer 
subsidy fight is whether the administration is 
to be given absolute control over the produc- 
tion, the processing, and the distribution of 
food, thereby effectuating the socialization of 
agriculture. 

There are those in the Government who 
insist that America should become a socialis- 
tic nation in order that it may take its posi- 
tion in a probable confederation of socialistic 
nations following this war. Perhaps they are 
sincere in the belief that if we do not so- 
cialize America in order that we may take our 
position as one of this coalition of socialistic 
nations following the war we might find our- 
selves isolated economically, politically, and 
socially from the rest of the world. How- 
ever, there are many of us who believe that 
the United States can wield greater influ- 
ence in the post-war economic, political, and 
social world if we strengthen ourselves under 
our Constitution, thereby impelling other 
nations to join with us, instead of our hav- 
ing to destroy the American form of govern- 
ment in order that we may join a socialistic 
coalition of nations repugnant to the repub- 
lican democracies. That is the fundamental 
issue involved in the consideration of almost 
all major legislation before the Congress. 

In this connection I want to stress this 
issue of consumer subsidies. The authority 
to pay consumer subsidies has never been 
granted by Congress, The administration, 


however, assumes to have this power; it has 
arrogated this power in defiance of authority 
to pay subsidies only for the purpose of ob- 
taining an adequate amount of production 
of all goods, including food. It is necessary 
to distinguish between producer and con- 
sumer subsidies. Producer subsidies are 
those which are paid to farmers, wage earners, 
miners, and manufacturers for the purpose 
of securing an adequate production of goods. 
The bill which the President vetoed in no 
manner interferes with or prohibits the pay- 
ment of these producer subsidies. Consumer 
subsidies are those which are paid to pur- 
chasers or processors of goods for the pur- 
pose of maintaining or to reduce, or in lieu 
of increasing the maximum retail prices 
established under the price-control . acts. 
These acts already provide that prices shall 
be raised to absorb increases in production 
costs, so the acts of Congress not only do 
not authorize the payment of consumer sub- 
sidies—the payment of consumer subsidies is 
specifically prohibited by law. 

There has been more superficial thinking, 
more demagogy, more exaggerated and con- 
fusing statements made in respect to sub- 
sidies than any other issue I can recall. As 
an example of some of these, the President 
in his veto message says that the anti- 
subsidy bill should not become a law in order 
that farmers might know the support priccs 
upon which they can rely. There is nothing 
in the bill which he vetoed in any way af- 
fecting any producer support price program. 
In this message he characterized the bill as 
an inflationary measure, and yet there is not 
an economist, not on the Federal pay roll, 
but who contends that the payment of con- 
sumer subsidies is inflationary. In fact, Mr. 
Chester Bowles, the Administrator of the 
Office of Price Administration, says: “Of 
course, there are arguments against sub- 
sidies, the validity of which I recognize. They 
will add to the tax burden and increase the 
national debt. They introduce new prin- 
ciples into the American economy which have 
never before been experienced.” Of course, 
anything which increases the national debt 
increases the danger of inflation; it is a 
well-known economic truism that so long as 
there is an affiliation between our national 
debt and our money, the value of our money 
depreciates in proportion as the debt in- 
creases. The President goes on further to 
say that if the bill becomes law, the house- 
wife will pay 10 cents a pound more for 
butter. We cannot understand his arith- 
metic in this respect, because the subsidy 
being paid on butter is not 10 cents a pound— 
it is § cents a pound. He says that the price 
of cheese will go up 8 cents a pound. The 
subsidy being paid on cheese is 4 cents a 
pound, He says that the average price of 
meat will go up more than 5 cents a pound, 
while the average subsidy on meat is 3 cents 
a pound. The President is 100 percent 
wrong in his figures. 

He goes on further to contend that the bill 
would have resulted in an increase in the 
cost of running our factories and conduct- 
ing the war. There is little or no con- 
nection between the payment of a subsidy of 
5 cents a pound on butter and 3 cents a 
pound on meat and the cost of operating a 
war plant, or the.cost of conducting the war. 
The consumer subsidies which the bill would 
have prohibited amount to less than 1 cent 
per capita per day. The size of an average 
American family is less than 4 persons, so 
the difference between the payment or non- 
payment of consumer subsidies is less than 
4 cents a day to the head of the average 
American family. 

Mr. Chester Bowles, in a radio address last 
November, is quoted in the press as saying, 
“The continued use of subsidies, now costing 
about $800,000,000 a year, is a businessman’s 
bargain considering that it can prevent a 
minimum increase of $8,000,000,000 in the 
cost of living in a single year.” Three weeks 
after this broadcast, Mr, Bowles said in a 
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letter, a photostatic copy of which I have: 
“Let us examine the possible consequences if 
subsidies are defeated. There will be an im- 
mediate rise in the cost of living by an 
amount 20 to 25 percent greater than the 
amount now being expended in subsidies.” 
Mr. Bowles says in his radio speech that we 
are paying eight hundred million in subsi- 
dies. On these figures, which are generally 
accepted, the cost of living therefore, accord- 
ing to Mr. Bowles’ later statement, would rise 
not $8,000,000,000, but by only 81.000, 000.000, 
or by only 1214 percent of the claim made in 
his radio address. When was Mr. Bowles 
right—when he said the cost of living would 
go up $8,000,000,000 or when he said it would 
go up $1,000,000,000? 

The President in his veto message said that 
the cost of food would go up 7 percent unless 
subsidies were paid, which does not agree 
with either of Mr. Bowles’ figures. The net 
result of this has been to so confuse the public 
mind as to make it almost impossible to 
treat this subsidy question other than polit- 
ically. This fight over subsidies is not an 
economic quarrel. If it were, a compromise 
might be agreed upon very easily. No, the 
controversy involves the age-old struggle to 
determine whether sovereignty shall remain 
in the people or be arrogated to individuals. 

The President and Mr. Bowles have asked 
for a billion and a quarter to pay subsidies. 
These subsidies would be paid to all of our 
132,000,000 people, rich and poor alike. The 
Government would subsidize the millionaire 
as well as the pauper. But in his message to- 
the Congress in disapproving the tax bill, 
the President recommends that social secu- 
rity deductions from wages be doubled; that 
about $1,100,000,000 be raised by contributions 
from the pockets of the workingmen. Under- 
stand this does not increase the benefits to 
the wage earner under social security. Sig- 
nificantly enough, the amount which the ad- 
ministration would take from the wage earn- 
ers as a class is approximately the same 
amount that it would use to pay a part of 
the grocery bill of everyone in the United 
States. This deduction of 1 percent of his 
wages would go into the general fund of the 
Federal Treasury to be used to meet current 
Government obligations. 

Yes; to be used to pay consumer subsidies— 
the money taken from the wage earner and 
distributed to all of our people, including 
the very wealthy, equals 1 percent of the 
wage earner’s income. In the case of a wage 
earner receiving $2,400 a year, he would have 
deducted 1 percent or $24. The Government 
out of this $24 would pay back to him in 
consumer subsidies less than $7 of his grocery 
bill. So the, wage earner would be out more 
than $17 in the transaction. For the pur- 
pose of having his grocery bill reduced by 
$7 he would pay $24 into the Federal Treas- 
ury. This is not only economically and mor- 
ally unsound—this manipulation of the wage 
earner’s hard earned money approaches intel- 
lectual dishonesty. The President gives as 
his reason for increasing social-security de- 
ductions that industry and labor are now 
best able to adjust themselves to such in- 
creases. He means by this, of course, that 
individual and family income is higher now 
than it ever has been in the history of the 
Nation. He must by the same token, to be 
consistent, concede that it is economically 
unsound for the Federal Treasury to pay any 
part of the grocery bill of our people at a 
time when, according to the Bureau of Eco- 
nomics of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the total cost to consumers of 
fixed quantities of foods making up a typical 
consumer's food basket is smaller in relation 
to average consumer income than at any 
other time on record. 

Consumer subsidies are objectionable: 
First, because they constitute the vehicle by 
which free enterprise may be destroyed; the 
vehicle which would result in the socializa- 
tion of agriculture and a decided curtailment 
in food production. 
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Second, they are objectionable because 
they constitute the basic threat of inflation 
by increasing surplus purchasing power; 
every dollar which the Federal Treasury pays 
in consumer subsidies increases the potential 
in-pocket purchasing power with which we 
bid for inadequate supplies of consumer 
goods. This demand increases the cost of 
living and makes the control of prices that 
much more difficult. 

Third, consumer subsidies are objectionable 
because we merely postpone the day when 
we will have to pay our food bill, and then 
we will have to pay it twice or three times 
over in taxes; it is quite generally agreed 
that inasmuch as the Government has to 
borrow the money by the issuance of bonds 
to pay these subsidies, we will have to pay 
two or three times as much in taxes to the 
Treasury as we would pay in food costs to 
our groceryman. 

Fourth, consumer subsidies are objection- 
able because the wage earner of this genera- 
tion and following generations would have 
to pay a disproportionate share of that part 
of the national debt which results from the 
payment of subsidies. The 5 cents which 
we seemingly save on a pound of butter be- 
comes 15 cents when we or our returning sol- 
diers and sailors and our sons and daughters 
have to pay it back into the Treasury. 

Finally, consumer subsidies are objection- 
able because it is economically wrong to pass 
on to our sons and daughters and to the men 
who are fighting our battles, any part of the 
war debt which we can possibly pay our- 
selves. It is morally wrong to obligate our 
soldiers, our sailors, our sons and our 
daughters to pay for years to come for the 
food which we are eating today. 


Word in Season 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES A. WRIGHT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post of February 


28, 1944: 
WORD IN SEASON 


William L. Batt, Vice Chairman of the 
W. P. B., has made an interesting contribu- 
tion to current discussions of post-war for- 
eign-trade problems. In speaking before the 
Bond Club in New York, he raised that old 
but ever live issue of how we are to be paid for 
the goods that we shall want to sell abroad 
when the war is over. The answer is old, too; 
goods shipped out of the country must be paid 
for with goods. Of course, some buyers will 
have gold or sound credits with which to make 
payment. But as a creditor country we know 
full well—in theory—that we cannot main- 
tain a flourishing foreign trade by continually 
selling more than we buy. By selling for 
cash, moreover, we should be loaded with 
more gold—gold that we do not need and 
that we would be taking in exchange for val- 
uable commodities. 

We can also lend abroad, thereby building 
up dollar credits for purchase of our goods. 
But here again Mr. Batt registers a caution. 
We have suffered heavy losses from unwise 
foreign loans in the past. Foreign loans have 
to be limited in amount and must be used 
for constructive p ; otherwise they 
simply create debts that in the long run re- 
duce the purchasing power of the debtor and 
impair or destroy his ability to buy our goods, 
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So we get back to the familiar thesis that 
goods must be paid for with goods. But that 
raises a question as to what goods. It also 
creates a doubt as to our willingness to re- 
ceive goods in payment, when there is any 
danger that imports would depress market 
values. Fully aware of these objections, Mr, 
Batt points out that this country is running 
short of a good many basic materials, such as 
high-grade iron ores, petroleum, zinc, and 
copper, because of the rapid rate of consump- 
tion. We have no nickel, very little high- 
grade bauxite, and next to no tin. He sug- 
gests, therefore, that we might import all of 
the critical raw materials that we can, and 
use as little as possible of our remaining sup- 
plies of critical materials. 

Any such program, of course, would result 
in surpluses of some commodities, necessi- 
tating the creation of Government stock 
piles that would have to be held off the 
market. Mr. Batt envisages the possibility 
of keeping such surpluses under control of 
the Army and Navy, subject to release only 
in an emergency. Of course, if considera- 
tions of national safety should warrant such 
accumulations, Mr. Batt’s proposal would 
have much to commend it. Otherwise, it 
would involve a form of governmental con- 
trol over foreign trade that certainly diverges 
widely from the announced aims of our 
policy makers to encourage a return to free 
enterprise in the foreign field as well as at 
home. 

Mr. Batt admits frankly that there is going 
to be a greater need than ever before for 
“intelligent and forceful assistance from 
Government in meeting the problems of our 
foreign trade.” And even Attorney General 
Biddle in a speech denouncing international 
cartels concludes by saying that the Govern- 
ment “should stand ready to assist Ameri- 
can producers, if n , to gain access to 
foreign markets.” In short, while lip service 
is being paid to the principles of free enter- 
prise, its supporters are well aware that we 
confront problems that private enterprise 
cannot solve unaided. 

Mr. Batt’s views are particularly significant 
because he is a capable businessman whose 
belief in the principles of free enterprise 
is undoubtedly sincere. But he realizes that 
our businessmen will be engaged in an un- 
equal contest in dealing with foreigners 
unless this Government gives them the kind 
of support that other countries afford their 
nationals. “It seems to me quite clear,” he 
says, “that unless American businessmen 
cooperate with and have the same support 
from their Government as foreigners have 
from theirs, we shall be at a great disadvan- 
tage. That calls for the strongest possible 
organization in those agencies of the United 
States Government which have to do with 
foreign trade, and a recognition on the part 
of business of the necessity of working with 
them.” Mr. Batt’s words of wisdom should 
be taken to heart by some of our unrealistic 
policy makers in Government and business, 


The Lincoln Letter to a Jewish 
Congregation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address by Rabbi 
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Moshe Davis, registrar and teaching- 
fellow in American-Jewish history at the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of Amer- 
ica, delivered at the forty-fourth an- 
nual meeting of the American Jewish 
Historical Society, held on February 12, 
1944: 


In the course of my studies in the early 
history of American Judaism, I have come 
across a letter of Abraham Lincoln, the 
martyr President, addressed to congregation 
Mikveh Israel in Philadelphia. The letter 
was found among the papers of Sabato 
Morais, rabbi of the Mikveh Israel congre- 
gation, founder and first president of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America. 
They were placed in the archives of the 
Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate 
Learning by the late Cyrus Adler, president 
of the college and of the seminary. I am in- 
debted to Dr. A. A, Neuman, president of 
Dropsie College for permission to examine 
them. The signature of President Lincoln 
has been identified by Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, 
president of the American Jewish Historical 
Society, and internationally famous biblio- 
phile. This letter is, as far as I have been 
able to ascertain, the only known letter writ- 
ten by Lincoln to a Jewish congregation. 

The Lincoln letter was addressed to Abra- 
ham Hart (1810-1893), an outstanding figure 
in American-Jewish life. For 32 years he was 
president of the Mikveh Israel congregation 
(translated “Hope of Israel” in the letter), 
which, organized about 1740, is the oldest 
Jewish congregation in Philadelphia and the 
third oldest in the United States. Haym 
Solomon of Revolutionary War fame was one 
of its early members. 

The letter expressed President Lincoln's 
thanks for a prayer written by Sabato Morais, 
and read at the synagogue on a day set aside 
by Presidential proclamation for prayer for 
the casualties of both armies in the Civil 
War, and for the preservation of the Union, 
Morais was a devoted follower of Abraham 
Lincoln. He rarely missed an opportunity to 
preach and pray for the Union cause. Shortly 
after Lincoln’s death Morais published two 
memorial sermons, the first originally deliv- 
ered at a special service on Wednesday, April 
19, 1865, and the second on June 1, 1865, on 
the “day appointed for fasting, humiliation, 
and prayer for the untimely death of the 
late-lamented President of the United 
States.” 

Legends passed on by the Morais family 
and friends relate that all the children of 
the Morais household were taken to the 
Lincoln funeral in order that the memory 
of the Great Emancipator’s face would be 
indelibly impressed on their minds. 

The prayer to which this letter was a re- 

is as follows: “Author of all good! 
We implore Thy almighty protection on be- 
half of the American Republic of the North. 
Let Thine eyes, which never slumber be open 
upon her, that she may not be erased from 
among the family of nations. Be with her 
in this struggle for life, that she may sur- 
vive it, and wax greater and happier. Speak 
to the hearts of her disaffected children, and 
let them again throb with undying affection. 
Let both the weapon of aggression and that 
of defense be buried into the bottomless 
ocean, and cast Thou with it the spirit of 
acrimony that has sharpened its edge. Di- 
rect the hands into which the temporal wel- 
fare of this people is entrusted. Sustain 
them that their strength may never flag. 
Bless the President of the United States, 
Bless him for his sterling honesty, bless him 
for his firmness and moderation. Rekindle 
with joy his domestic heart; pour on him the 
balm of divine consolation. Grant that the 
issues of his momentcus obligations be a 
united and prosperous country. Grant that 
the end of his career be the maintenance of 


this Government, unimpaired and unsullied 
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as bequeathed by cur illustrious ancestors. 
So may it be. Amen.” 
To this prayer President Lincoln responded: 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, May 13, 1862. 
A. Hart, Esq., 
President, Congregation Hope of Israel, 
Philadelphia. 

My Dear Sm: Permit me to acknowledge 
the receipt of your communication of April 
23 containing a copy of a prayer recently 
delivered at your synagogue, and to thank 
you heartily for your expressions of kindness 
and confidence. 

I have the honor to be 

Your obedient servant, 
A. LINCOLN, 


The Predatory Animal Menace and the 
Need for Adequate Funds for Its 
Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD F. HARLESS 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, it has been reported to me, from 
reliable sources, that depredation by wild 
animals is the greatest single cause of 
sheep losses on the western livestock 
ranges of our country. 

That statement has pretty serious im- 
plications when you think it over in con- 
nection with our national program for 
increasing. food production to meet war- 
time needs. It gives us the paradox of 
endeavoring to increase our food supplies 
while at the same time we are decreasing 
‘our efforts to control the predatory ani- 
mals which destroy potential food. In- 
‘sufficient funds and an insufficient num- 
‘ber of predatory animal hunters are re- 
sponsible for the decrease in our control 
efforts. 

Predatory animals such as- coyotes, 
wolves, bobcats, and mountain lions kill 
thousands of head of sheep, cattle, and 
poultry every year. It is serious enough 
to lose that much potential food in nor- 
mal times, but now that our country is 
_at war we simply cannot afford to sustain 
such losses. 

It is time we stopped emulating the 
ostrich with its head stuck in a hole so 
that it will neither see nor hear anything 
unpleasant. Heavy losses to livestock 
and crops caused by predators are un- 
pleasant things to see and hear about in 
wartime, but we must face the facts and 
do something tangible to stop such losses. 

In case you are not aware of the grav- 
ity of this problem I am going to cite a 
few examples of livestock and crop de- 
struction caused by predatory wild ani- 
mals. 

A sheep raiser near Carlsbad, N. Mex., 
was recently forced out of business be- 
cause of severe coyote depredations on 
his flocks. He lost over 500 lambs to 
coyotes during 1 year’s operations, A 
goat raiser near Ardmore, Okla., lost 


2,000 of his 2,300 fine Mohair goats to 
wolves during the past year. A sheep 
rancher in Miner County, S. Dak., lost all 
of his lambs and 65 percent of his entire 
herd as the result of coyote depredations. 
In the Casa Grande, Salt River, and 
Yuma Valleys, in my own State of Ari- 
zona, the loss of lambs to coyotes has 
been the worst in the past year within 
the memory of the sheepmen in those 
areas and many of these sheep raisers 
have reported that they cannot stay in 
business if such losses continue. 

Hundreds of poultry raisers in the 
Western States are being forced to dis- 
continue the production of poultry be- 
cause coyotes have so seriously depleted 
their flocks. A poultryman in western 
Nebraska lost 66 of his flock of 90 turkeys 
in a single daylight raid by coyotes, and 
last fall a North Dakota farmer lost 96 
of his 110 fully grown turkeys 2 weeks 
before they were to have been shipped to 
market. 

The aggregate livestock losses through- 
out the country on farms and open live- 
stock ranges is enormous. In many sec- 
tions of the western range States losses 
of range sheep to coyotes and other pred- 
ators run from 5 to 20 percent of the 
flocks and herds. It is needless to point 
out that this is a very important factor 
in slowing down the Nation’s meat pro- 
duction program when we realize that 
the 11 Western States, together with 
‘Texas, Oklahoma, and the Dakotas, 
range more than 37,000,000 sheep and 
lambs—75 percent of the Nation’s total. 
The Federal Government has a dis- 
tinct responsibility to control predatory 
animals. because in the Western States 
it owns approximately 47 percent of the 
total lands, on most of which livestock 
range, and the owners of the livestock 
pay grazing fees to the Federal Govern- 
ment for the privilege of ranging their 
livestock on these areas. 

Coyotes, wolves, bobcats, and mountain 
lions-are not the only predators we have 
to contend with in the production of 
food. Rodent pests, such as ground 


‘squirrels, prairie dogs, and jack rabbits, 


are responsible for an appalling amount 
of destruction to growing agricultural 
crops and range forage. The damage 
done by rats in the farmers’ fields, and 
in the food-processing plants and ware- 
houses throughout the country runs into 
millions of dollars annually. 

In 1943 it was estimated that damage 
caused by rats probably reached the 
highest figure in history—possibly more 
than $200,000,000. In towns and cities 
the value of material destroyed by rats is 
probably more than $2 for each rat, and 
the rat population is generally conceded 
to be the equivalent of the human popu- 
lation. 

As far as field rodents are concerned, 
these pests destroy range forage that 
should be utilized in the production of 
beef and mutton. The carrying capacity 
of many livestock-grazing areas has been 
reduced. 50 percent, while others have 
been rendered useless for grazing pur- 
poses, all because of the destruction of 
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range forage by prairie dogs, ground 
squirrels, and jack rabbits. 

These same pests also make heavy in- 
roads on grain and other croplands and 
seriously curtail the production of vital 
food resources and livestock feeds. Last 
winter jack rabbits destroyed 425 acres 
of newly planted alfalfa and barley in 
the vicinity of West Chandler, Ariz. A 
Marion County, Tex., farmer lost 500 
bushels of peanuts as the result of pocket 
gopher depredations. Other Texas 
farmers sustained a loss of over 50 per- 
cent of their tomato crops because of 
damage inflicted in the fields by cotton 
rats. 

I do not want to leave you with the 
impression that the rodent problem is 
confined entirely to the Western States. 
In the eastern part of the country, prin- 
cipally in the commercial fruit growing 
areas, field mice constitute one of the 
toughest obstacles that the fruit grower 
must overcome in order to maintain 
fruit production. In many of these areas 
as high as 75 percent of the apple trees 
in individual orchards have been killed 
through the activity of tree-girdling 
mice. 

Last but definitely not the least of 
our rodent problems is the notorious 
house rat. - Although this pest is found 
in every State in the Union, its depre- 
dations are greatest in the Eastern and 
Southern States. This rodent brings 
destruction not only to farms but also 
to food-processing establishments and 
warehouses. Its devastations, unfortu- 
nately, are not limited to the amount of 
food he consumes. They extend to the 
huge quantities of food which it con- 
taminates and renders unfit for human 
consumption. 

Here are a few examples of the dam- 
age that rats can do. e 

Not long ago the Galveston Wharf 
Co., Galveston, Tex., reported that over 
25,000 sacks of flour were destroyed or 
fouled by rats every month in the com- 
pany’s warehouses so that food storage 
on several piers had to be abandoned. 

A large rice mill in southern Texas 
last year sustained a loss of over $2,500 
worth of rice as the result of rat depre- 
dations, Other mills having contracts 
for delivery of rice to the Army suffered 
similar losses. A considerable part of the 
loss was sustained through the contami- 
nation of the rice with rat feces, That 
does not sound very nice to listen to, but 
it is a truth we have to face. 

A poultry raiser and egg producer of 
Clyde, N. Y., reported the loss of a case of 
eggs per day because of rats. Other 
poultry producers in the Eastern States 
have reported that as many as 600 chicks 
have been killed by rats in 1 night. 

With food as vital today as ammuni- 
tion, how can we permit predators to 
ruin so much of it? 

Men and money are essential if we are 
going to make real progress in eliminat- 
ing predatory animals and rodent pests. 
At the present time, however, control 
operations conducted or supervised by 
the Fish and Wildlife Service of the 
United States Department of the Interior 
in cooperation with States, counties, 
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municipalities, and farm organizations 
cannot be expanded because of lack of 
funds. This agency’s present appropri- 
ation of $750,000 to handle control work 
is totally inadequate. I sincerely urge 
that not less than $1,509,000 be made 
available to the Fish and Wildlife Service 
for the purpose of expanding their ac- 
tivities aimed at the destruction of 
predators, 


The Tax Bill Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ED ROWE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Elyria (Ohio) Chronicle-Telegram of 
February 23, 1944: 

THE PRESIDENT VETOES THE TAX BILL 

Tax leaders in the House are bitter today 
in their denunciation of President Roosevelt 
for his veto of the tax bill. They declare 
that the so-called White House advisers are 


seeking to usurp tax powers which rightfully. 


belong to Congress, The tax leaders in Con- 
gress are calling on their colleagues to over- 
ride the veto. 

We believe a lot of people will take a sym- 
pathetic attitude toward Congress in this 
matter as many long hours of intensive study 
have been devoted to the tax question. Af- 
ter due consideration of all factors involved, 
Congress passed a tax bill which President 
Roosevelt feels is inadequate. 

The fact is plainly evident that the Presi- 
dent is making a definite issue with Congress 
over the tax question. Some observers be- 
lieve he is laying down a barrage on which 
he hopes to make political capital to be used 
as the basis for a fourth-term campaign. 

As average country editors we would like 
to know if it is not within the province of 
the President to challenge expenditures, to 
show the Congress where definite savings of 
the taxpayers’ money can be made instead 
of constantly asking for more taxes. 

It is generally agreed that the bill comes 
far from providing the revenues which are 
needed in this period when war is in prog- 
ress. The bill does not provide all of the 
additional funds needed. However, the bill 
is the result of much effort, would produce 
a part of needed additional revenues and 
would be a factor in further curbing the 
forces which make for inflation. 

It would make effective at once a further 

cut in consumers buying power which is the 
thing that the administration is contending 
must be done to hold prices in check, As 
it stands now it is very unlikely that there 
will be a new revenue act during 1944. 

The program of war finance is extremely 
difficult. It is unfortunate that the admin- 
istration and Congress are at loggerheads in 
this matter. This is one issue on which all 
politics should be set aside and a compre- 
hensive tax program worked out and adopted 
which will meet the cost of war, which will 
give stability to our financial program, which 
will further curb inflation, and in a nutshell 
will fit the need of the times. 

Experts agree that our wartime tax struc- 
ture is not based on a firm foundation. The 


administration has repeatedly opposed en- 
forced savings and a Federal sales tax. 

The problem is particularly difficult in the 
election year. After all the politicians have 
their ears to the ground. There is no par- 
ticular gain in placing the responsibility for 
failure to enact an equitable and effective tax 
program. The fact is, however, that the 
Nation would be in a much stronger position 
if the Congress, the President, and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury were in accord on a well- 
grounded program of taxation based only on 
fundamental principles, which past experi- 
ence has shown to be the best. Politics 
should be left out entirely. The one thing 
that is certain is that Government finances 
should be put on a sound basis. All possible 
waste should be eliminated. Every function 
not absolutely necessary should be discon- 
tinued. 


Investigation of Un-American Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MARTIN DESC 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following newspaper articles: 


[From the Washington Post of February 24, 
1944] 


A. F. or L. Supports Dies Inquiry INTO 
“POLITICAL ACTION” GROUP 

Representative Martin Dres (Democrat, 
Texas), chairman of the House Committee 
Investigating un-American Activities, yester- 
day received support for his investigation of 
the C. I. O. political action committee, headed 
by Sidney Hillman, from an unexpected 
quarter—the American Federation of Labor. 

Writing in the A. F. of L's Weekly News 
Service, Philip Pearl, the federation's publicity 
director, charged that the Hillman committee 
was following a policy of collaborating with 
Communists in the labor movement in the 
face of objections from other C. I. O. officials. 

DENIAL CHALLENGED 

Pearl, who recently castigated a group of 
left-wing C. I. O. leaders, including Harry 
Bridges and Joseph Curran, for having in- 
dorsed President Roosevelt's plea for a na- 
tional service law, challenged Hillman’s as- 
sertion that the committee was not sub- 
versive.” 

“Come, come, Mr. Hillman,” Pearl said, 
“you of all people should know better. You 
have had long and bitter experiences with 
the Communists in the past, experiences 
which should have taught you that the Com- 


mies are un-American and subversive to the 


core. You can't play possum’ now and get 
away with it. It's too obvious. There can- 
not be any united front with the Communists 
by either the C. I. O. or the A. F. of L., and 
the longer you flirt with the idea the sooner 
and the deeper will you sink into complete 
oblivion.” 
WAS PRESIDENTIAL ADVISER 


Hillman, president of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, was Associate Director 
General of the Office of Production Manage- 
ment and labor adviser to the President 
when Lt. Gen. William 8. Knudsen headed 
O. P. M. His selection as head of the C. I. O. 
political action committee has been widely 
interpreted as an indication that the com- 
mittee is prepared to support the President 
for a fourth term. 
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When Diets announced his investigation of 
the Hillman committee, Hillman said that he 
would not produce the books and records of 
his committee for the Dies committee, 
although he was willing to provide the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation with any re- 
quested information. 

Pearl stated that he had received tavor- 
able comment from some C. I. O. officials 
with respect to his previous attack on Curran 
and Bridges, whom he accused of taking a 
cue on national service from the Daily 
Worker. 

CITES REVOLT SIGNS 


“The signs of revolt within the C. I. O. 
against the Communist line are increasing,” 
Pearl said. “Besides our personal discov- 
eries of the past few weeks, there is abundant 
evidence of this fact in the eruptions within 
the American Labor Party in New York City. 

“This political organization is in the throes 
of a desperate internal struggle for control 
with the forces of democratic trade-unionism 
on one. side and the Communists on the 
other. The group of A. F. of L. organizations 
which make up the right wing of the party 
are being joined by increasing numbers of 
C. I. O. leaders who are enraged by the fact 
that Sidney Hillman has sought to bring 
about a ‘united front’ with the Communists.” 


[From the New York Times of February 27, 
1944 
Rose DENIES Amd DIES INVESTIGATION— 
HILLMAN ALLIES RESPONSIBLE FOR INQUIRY 
Into C. I. O. Acrivirres, HE Apps 


Alex Rose, State secretary of the American 
Labor Party yesterday unqualifiedly denied 
the charge of Louis Hollander, president, and 
Harold J. Garno, secretary-treasurer of the 
New York State Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, that he had inspired the Dies 
committee’s investigation of the political 
activities of the C. I. O. 

Mr. Rose declared that it was not his oppo- 
sition and that of other right-wing leaders 
to Communist control of the Labor Party 
that had inspired the Dies committee's in- 
vestigation, but rather the names of the allies 
of Sidney Hillman, chairman of the C. I. O. 
political action committee, among whom he 
listed Representative Vrro MARCANTONIO, Eu- 
gene P. Connolly, Michael J. Quill, Saul Mills, 
and Joseph Curran. These names, he as- 
serted, linked Mr. Hillman with Communists. 

Mr. Louis Hollander in making false and 
irresponsible statements proves that he is 
fast learning the art of public deception from 
the Communists with whom he is now po- 
litically associated,” Mr. Rose said. 

“Our support of the national activities of 
the O. I. O. political action committee as 
well as our denunciation of the Dies commit- 
tee are matters of public record. The joint 
statement issued last Tuesday by Dr. (George 
S.) Counts and myself, denouncing the Dies 
ecmmittee for its attack on the C. I. O. polit- 
ical action committee, followed unanimous 
condemnation of the Dies committee at a lib- 
eral and labor committee meeting Saturday, 
February 19, held at the Governor Clinton 
Hotel.” 

Mr. Rose said that he and other Labor 
Party leaders had repeatedly warned Mr. Hill- 
man that collaboration with Communists in 
their efforts to capture the Labor Party at 
the primary election on March 28 would play 
into the hands of reactionaries and hurt the 
national political efforts of the C. I. O. politi- 
cal action committee. The same warning, 
he said, was made to Mr. Hollander, Mr. Hill- 
man’s assistant, who previously had fought 
the Communists in Labor Party primary con- 


Mr. Rose declared that the majority of the 


members of Mr. Hillman’s committee on 
vacancies and of his candidates for the State 
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committee of the Labor Party were Commu- 
nist Party line followers. In this primary con- 
test, he asserted, Messrs. Marcantonio, Con- 
nelly, Mills and others, who in 1940 opposed 
the re-election of President Roosevelt, lend- 
lease to the Allies and the President’s foreign 
policy, are leading the fight while Messrs. 
Hillman and Hollander “front” for them. 
“The present primary fight in the American 
Labor Party is not new and not of our choice,” 
Mr. Rose said. “This fight is between our 
party forces who consistently supported the 
democratic ideals and objectives of the party 
and against those who consistently followed 
the Communist Party line and opposed 
Rocsevelt's foreign policy and our national 
defense program in the tragic years, 1939-41.“ 


Soldiers Need Countable Ballots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Saturday Evening Post of Feb- 
ruary 26, 1944: 


SOLDIERS NEED COUNTABLE BALLOTS 


The tumult which has been raging around 
the question of votes for soldiers could have 
been cut down to standard size if some atten- 
tion had been paid one fact—namely, that a 
soldier has not voted when he has written a 
name on a ballot provided by a Federal com- 
mission, but only when the ballot has been 
accepted and counted by the election officials 
in his State and voting precinct. The “fraud” 
which Mr. Roosevelt said he detected in pro- 
posals to amend the Green-Lucas bill might 
as justly have been charged against the orig- 
inal bill itself. That bill, before its amend- 
ment, provided a Federal ballot and a system 
of soldier voting which would have been 
unacceptable to election officials all over the 
country. 

Start with the fact that under our Consti- 
tution the Presidential election is conducted 
by States, and the confusion disappears. Mr. 

- Roosevelt cannot carry Italy or Port Moresby. 
He has to carry California, Ohio, and the 
sixteenth ward in Philadelphia. To be 
counted, ballots must be delivered to election 
officials in places where people are entitled to 
vote. The ballots must satisfy the require- 
ments of State laws. You can fly a ballot 
from New Guinea, but you can’t make an 
election moderator put it in the box. So 
what was the use of Mr. Roosevelt belaboring 

Senators and Representatives who tried to 

‘prevent endless election contests in the future 
by making the ballots acceptable in the first 
place? 

The explanation that will occur to some 
people is the hope of the fourth-term boys to 
represent themselves to the soldiers and their 
relatives as carrying on a heroic battle against 
overwhelming odds in behalf of votes for 
soldiers. Actually, almost everybody favors 
it, but some responsible political leaders be- 
lieve that ballots should not only be printed 
and distributed to the soldiers but put in 
ballot boxes and counted. This group, with 
no help from Mr Roosevelt, forced amend- 
ments to the Green-Lucas bill which con- 
ferred on that measure a considerably greater 
degree of constitutionality. Some of the 
opposition feared that the administration 


was planning to grab the soldier vote and do 
its own counting, and the effort in Congress 
to prevent amendments which make this 
more difficult did not assuage these fears. 
The New Dealers and their allies tried to 
make the customers believe that the reactlon- 
arles were afraid of the soldier vote. 

If this were 1945 or 1942, instead of 1944, 
votes for soldiers would have been taken care 
of in the course of a day’s routine. Because it 
is 1944, a job like this can only be done after 
everybody, from the President down, has had 
a kick at this bouncy political football. 


Adjudication of Disability Claims of 
Veterans of World War No. 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ANDREW J. MAY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter: 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, February 19, 1944. 
Mr. H. RALPH BURTON, 
General Counsel, House 
Military Affairs Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Burton: This is in response 
to your request to be informed of the steps 
that have been and are being taken by the 
Veterans’ Administration to accelerate the 
adjudication of disability claims of veterans 
of World War No. 2. 

It is conceded that undue delays were occa- 
sioned in the adjudication of a number of 
these claims, but in many instances those de- 
lays must be ascribed to conditions beyond 
the control of the Veterans’ Administration. 
In addition, this Administration was not orig- 
inally classified as a war agency. Want of 
priority in securing additional personnel plus 
the loss of many trained personnel to the 
armed forces and to agencies having priorities 
rendered it impossible to keep the increasing 
load of claims on a current basis. 

The Bureau of the Budget has recently 
placed all activities of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration in priority classification No. 1 under 
Executive Order No. 9243, and this reclassifi- 
cation will do much to improve services to 
those discharged from the armed forces, 
There is, however, difficulty under present cir- 
cumstances in securing qualified personnel, 
particularly medical personnel, The War De- 
partment has been very helpful in assigning 
to the Veterans“ Administration 100 doctors 
for use on rating boards, The Navy Depart- 
ment has also agreed to assign medical officers 
from the naval service, Under a joint agree- 
ment by the Secretary of War and the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs, qualified pro- 
fessional medical and dental employees of 
the Veterans’ Administration will be commis- 
sioned and placed on active duty in Veterans’ 
Administration facilities, Militarization of 
professional medical and dental -personnel 
will not only enable the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to retain those already on its rolls but 
to secure additional personnel from the re- 
tired or Reserve officers’ list as well as from 
civilians, It is felt for the present that the 
Veterans’ Administration will be able to staff 
rating boards with sufficient doctors to meet 
the load. Other necessary employees are be- 
ing recruited as rapidly as possible, but it 


_ sary to adequately staff their offices, 
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must be understood that all personnel will 
require certain periods for adequate instruc- 
tion and training before they can be expected 
to function efficiently. 

It is believed that the arrangements which 
are beiag worked out in cooperation with the 
service departments will adequately eliminate 
or reduce to a minimum delays in the ad- 
judication of disability claims of World War 
No. 2 veterans. Steps have already been 
taken to speed the collection and transmis- 
sion to the Veterans’ Administration of clini- 
cal and service records required in adjudica- 
tion of claims for disability pension. It was 
ascertained that excellent results could be 
secured in the adjudication of claims by 
sending rating boards to the points where 
discharges from service were to be effected. 
This was exemplified by the trial board 
established at Walter Reed Hospital which 
was not only able to clear cases which had 
accumulated prior to the detail of the rating 
board but was able also to keep ahead of the 
C. D. D. Board, The Army, however, is effect- 
ing discharges from more than 600 points 
and it would be impossible to cover all these 
points without sufficient rating boards and 
other personnel which are not available. 
Recognizing the impracticability of attempt- 
ing to establish rating and adjudication 
agencies at each discharge point, it was de- 
termined to meet the problem by the estab- 
lishment of a branch of central office in each 
of the 9 Army Service Command areas. 
Each person to be discharged from service 
because of disability will be informed of the 
benefits to which he or she is entitled and 
assisted in making claim for disability pen- 
sion and securing evidence necessary to sup- 
port such claim. These papers will be for- 
warded to the branch of central office in the 
area from which the individual is to be dis- 
charged. Where possible, adjudication will 
be made upon available evidence even though 
it appears further evidence will be available 
at a later date. When claim is adjudicated 
the case folder and related records will be 
transferred to the regional office having jur- 
isdiction over the territory in which the 
mailing address of the veteran is located. 
Upon receipt of the case folder in the regional 
office cases will be handled in accordance 
with established procedure and the award 
account card will be forwarded direct to the 
finance officer who will, without further 
certification from the adjudication division, 
authorize future payments as reflected by 
the account card. 

Under this new procedure it will be possible 
to eliminate much of the delay previously 
encountered in the adjudication of disability 
claims. The branch of central office initially 
handling such claims will handle only origi- 
nal claims for disability pension filed by 
veterans of World War No. 2. There will be 
no claims of other veterans and dependents 
to delay immediate consideration of this 
type of claim. Each branch office will assign 
its own C numbers; rate, adjudicate, award, 
and arrange for payment by the Treasury 
Department of benefits direct to the claim- 
ant, thereby eliminating all interoffice cor- 
respondence previously required in the ad- 
judication of claims, 

The managers of the nine central office 
branches for the Army Service Command 
areas have already been selected and haye 
been instructed to secure personnel neces- 
The 
number of rating boards and other personnel 
for each individual branch office will be de- 
termined by the rate of disability discharges 
within the area concerned. May I not say 
that the War and Navy Departments are co- 
operating with the Veterans’ Administration 
to the fullest extent in making this procedure 
effective? Arrangements have been made 
whereby assembly of necessary service and 
clinical records will be accomplished prior to 
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discharge, and in no case will a disabled vet- 
eran in need of further hospital or medical 
treatment be discharged until arrangements 
have been completed for his transfer to a 
Veterans’ Administration facility. 

The mustering-out-pay bill provided under 
Public Law 225, Seventy-eighth Congress, ap- 
proved February 3, 1944, should in all future 
cases meet the immediate need of money for 
adjustment to civil life in those cases of dis- 
abled veterans discharged from service in the 
present war until entitlement to disability 
pension can be determined. 

It is my conviction that under the new 
procedure being established adjudication of 
disability pension claims of veterans of World 
War No. 2 will be materially expedited and 
that unnecessary delay in the adjudication 
of any claim for disability benefits or hos- 
pitalization will be satisfactorily curtailed. 
Any additional changes found necessary to 
further speed up adjudication, as a result of 
a close study of this new procedure which 
will be maintained, will be promptly taken. 

I trust that the foregoing will be of sub- 
stantial benefit in providing an insight into 
the procedures being made effective to accel- 
erate the adjudication of these disability 
claims. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK T. HINES, 
Administrator. 


“Half Hour On And Half Hour Off” 
Strike Gives Impetus to National Serv- 
ice Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
desire to add to the discomfort of those 
reasonable elements of organized labor 
with whose efforts to better the condi- 
tions of working men and women I am 
in full sympathy. Neither do I wish to 
say anything which will make more dif- 
ficult the task which they are facing in 
combating what they, and I, consider 
the iniquitous proposal by the adminis- 
tration to enact the so-called National 
Service Act. 

Nevertheless, I feel I would be derelict 
to the Members of this House and to the 
responsible leaders in organized labor 
if I failed to call attention to an incident 
in the Rouge plant of the Ford Motor 
Co. at Detroit, one of the great Michigan 
industrial plants engaged in producing 
vitally needed war materials. 

A group of keymen in this plant re- 
cently went on strike because manage- 
ment did not immediately accede to their 
demand. Approximately 1,000 workers 
joined in the strike. 

What was the demand, Mr. Speaker? 

The demand was that they should be 
given one-half hour rest after every half 
hour of work. In other words, they de- 
manded 4 hours of rest out of every 8 
hours of work. 

The thing sounds like a dream con- 
jured up by some enemy of labor in a 
wild and frantic effort to discredit the 


labor movement. It was so inconceiv- 
able that such a movement could actually 
be a fact that I made a personal investi- 
gation. In this connection I have here 
the following news release of February 19, 
which substantiates the facts: 

More than 1,100 production foundry work- 
ers in the Rouge plant of the Ford Motor 
Co. were either idle or on strike today in 
what appeared to be a well-organized slow- 
down effort by the U. A. W.-C. I. O. Local 600. 
One department struck to force a demand for 
a half hour rest period after each half hour 
of work, adopting as their slogan “A half 
hour on and a half hour off.” In an adjacent 
department, core makers had slowed down 
their production to less than half normal. 
During 1940 their voluntary production rate 
was 566 units per man per 8-hour shift. This 
has been cut to 275 units per man. Present 
Army schedules call for 450 units per man. 

Production costs for war materials have 
skyrocketed during the last few days because 
of the slow-down, company officials said. The 
company last week offered the union an op- 
portunity to correct its difficulties, but the 
slow-down continued. As a result, nine men 
were suspended for 1 week under clause 13 of 
the U. A. W. contract, which stipulates work- 
ing schedules, and the strike followed. The 
half-and-half work schedule was demanded 
by metal pourers, who normally alternate a 
half hour pouring metal and a half hour of 
light work. They had pressed their demands 
by sleeping in the foundry aisles during the 
half-hour periods after pouring, the company 
said. 


Think of it, Mr. Speaker, with a slogan 
“A half hour on and a half hour off” 
these men actually tied up production in 
their own department, and since that 
department is essential in the war pro- 
duction chain, they tied up the efforts of 
thousands of other workers engaged in 
war work, 

It is such things as this, Mr. Speaker, 
that make it difficult for those friends of 
labor to combat the forces which in the 
past have opposed labor organizations. 

We who now face a tremendous fight to 
keep labor out of the strait jacket of the 
proposed national service act need all 
the help we can get. 

And I fear that we will not be able to 
gain any new recruits to the fight if es- 
sential war workers are to be hampered 
on the production front by those who 
have mistakenly adopted the slogan of 
“A half hour on and a half hour off.” 

Responsible leaders of organized labor 
must control the irresponsibles in their 
organizations. Unless this is done, 
mothers and fathers of the boys on the 
fighting fronts will demand Government 
control. They will demand that we 
back the attack. 


Why the Global Alphabet? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recor, I include the following letter 
written by Hon. Robert L. Owen: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 24, 1944. 
Hon. JOHN W. STUDEBAKER, 
Commtssioner, 
United States Office of Education. 

Dran Mr. COMMISSIONER: The world tragedy 
of totalitarian war involving all nations in 
the world is due to the fundamental ignor- 
ance, or misunderstanding, of the leaders of 
mankind as to the great problem of govern- 
ing man through processes based on reason, 
justice, friendly cooperation, instead of at- 
tempting to govern man by fear, by physical 
violence, by organized military power and 
strategy for the exaltation of the few at the 
expense of the many. The remedy is now 
proposed by the marching millions of God's 
soldiers defending the principles of right- 
eousness, of tolerance, of friendly coopera- 
tion in which equality of sovereignty for 
each of the United Nations and of all other 
nations based on the principles of justice and 
human brotherhood. 

The illiteracy of the great mass of man- 
kind has resulted in poverty and exploitation 
of the mass of mankind, both in and out of 
the nations which excel in literacy, in knowl- 
edge, in the arts of science and war. It is 
now proposed to end these conditions and 
the battle against illiteracy has made enor- 
mous progress within the last two decades by 
the use of a mechanism through which il- 
literacy has been abolished and is being 
abolished. This mechanism is the phonetic 
alphabet. 

This mechanism consists of the phonetic 
alphabet, supported by Government and by 
intensive education made immediately pos- 
sible through the global alphabet, which 
can be learned in a single day. Thus is 
opened the printed word of knowledge made 
immediately available to all of the people, 
children and adults, who employ it. The 
people welcome this reform with great en- 
thusiasm where it has been taught to them. 

The most remarkable results of this world 
movement appears in Russia where within 
two decades intensive education has not only 
abolished illiteracy, but has opened wide the 
doors to every human being within its bor- 
ders of knowledge of the arts and sciences 
of technology and has developed hundreds 
of thousands of engineers, technicians, and 
experts in all kinds of manufactures, im- 
proved transportation, and perfected means 
of distribution, 

These processes and the astounding results 
will be found fully explained by disinterested 
trained observers who have rendered the 
world a great service in publishing these 
books, such as The Russians, by Williams; 
Soviet Power, by Hewlett Johnson, dean of 
Canterbury; Soviet Asia, by Davies and Stei- 
ger; Mission to Moscow, by Hon. Joseph 
Davies, our former Ambassador to Russia, 
and many other books, a list of which may 
be found in Soviet Power. 

In Turkey Mustapha Kemmel Pasha by 
edict abolished the Arabic alphabet and 
adopted a simple phonetic alphabet of 29 
letters. Turkey has been regenerated. 

- It takes a Japanese student 7 years to learn 

how to read a Japanese newspaper which 
employs Chinese ideograms. The Chinese 
people have been kept in ignorance because 
of the Mandarin system of writing with 
ideograms. 

Comparatively few people realize that the 
English language of our current literature 
employs hundreds of thousands of words un- 
phonetically spelled, compelling our children 
to learn such words by sight, by verbal in- 
struction as ideograms, thus taking from 5 
to 10 years in which to spell, read, write, 
and understand such unphonetic words. 
This enormous loss of time could be almost 
immediately obviated by teaching American 
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children the 33 letters of the global alphabet 
with which they could learn to read English 
printed in the global letters within a few 
days of instruction, thus opening to them 
thousands of books such as are listed in the 
Inexpensive Books for School Libraries, 
published by your Office of Education and 
prepared by Miss Edith A. Lathrop, associate 
specialist in school libraries, a copy of which 
I received this morning. Russia is publishing 
about 30,000 new books annually in the 
phonetic alphabets for the wholesale educa- 
tion of the Russian people. 

Outside of Russia, the war against illiteracy 
is moving grandly forward under the guidance 
of Dr. Frank C. Laubach, Ph. D., and the Com- 
mittee on World Literacy and Christian Lit- 
erature, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
which has the cooperation and support of 123 
foreign missionary societies. See his wonder- 
ful book The Silent Billion Speak, pub- 
lished by the Friendship Press, New York 
City. 

Within the last month in Jamaica, Santo 
Domingo, Haiti, Dr. Laubach and his asso- 
ciates have established a new system of abol- 
ishing illiteracy in the Caribbean. From 
there he goes to Puerto Rico and South Amer- 
ica where the demand for his services are 
urgent. Let me quote what he says with re- 
gard to the global alphabet: 

“I have long since learned that the greatest 
single obstacle to the use of English as a uni- 
versal language is its chaotic spelling. Ex- 
perience in 80 languages shows that if we 
can adopt a phonetic spelling it will be ex- 
ceedingly simple to pronounce every word 
correctly. We then have only the problem of 
acquiring the meaning of words to make Eng- 
lish universal. 

“I grow increasingly satisfied with your al- 
phabet as I experiment with it, for I find it 
easy to write connected letters, and it is swift, 
since there is but one stroke for each letter. 
I believe your idea of writing above and below 
& line and of using curves upward, downward, 
and straight lines is the best ever yet devised. 

“Yours for a great cause, 
“Frank C. LAUBACH.” 


A thorough examination of the recent book, 
Languages for War and Peace, published by 
S. F. Vanni, 135 Bleecker Street, New York 
City, demonstrates that the global alphabet 
can be employed to write and print with equal 
8 Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, French, 

German, Russian, and Japanese. I have just 
received a letter from Professor Scott, of 
Trinity College, a recognized authority on 
Japanese, that the Japanese language can be 
written in the global alphabet. 

In the work of Lepsius, Ph. D., Standard 
Alphabet, he reviews a great number of lan- 
guages and dialects using alphabets which 
can be completely covered by the global al- 
phabet, as proposed and explained in Senate 
Document 133 on the global alphabet, copies 
of which have been sent to your office. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF THE GLOBAL ALPHABET IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


1. It can enable millions of people now 
illiterate in the United States immediately to 
read and write the English language pho- 
netically. 

2. It can enable all the young people in 
the United States, without loss of time, not 
only to read and write English phonetically, 
but to read printed books, some of which I 
have referred to which could be, and would 
be, printed in the global alphabet if the 
children of the United States were taught the 
global alphabet. 

3. It would save an enormous time in 
acquiring a knowledge contained in such 
books printed in the global alphabet. It 
would advance the knowledge of the children 
of the United States by 5 or 10 years in ad- 
vance of what they now obtain through the 
books and papers published in the unphonetic 
spelling of English, 


4. The global alphabet with greater legi- 
bility of 12-point type could be printed on 
about one-half the paper otherwise employed 
in printing such books, or papers, as now 
published. 

5. It would take only half the cost in the 
mails because only half the weight. 

6. It would take only half the storage. 

7. Being stenographic, it could be written 
with the pen several times as fast as writing 
with ordinary script. 

8. But, above all, it would equip the indi- 
vidual in a knowledge of vocational instruc- 
tion; would stimulate his creative power and 
multiply the production of the American peo- 
ple in factory, field, in the forest, in culti- 
vating the soil, in gardening, in animal in- 
dustry, in horticulture as well as agricul- 
ture, in building homes with all the modern 
conveniences where intelligent labor would 
be available at the crossroads. 

9. It would teach people how to take care 
of their physical health and would develop 
in the United States innumerable sports and 
entertainment already developed in Russia 
to a high extent. 

I remind you that the Army is teaching 
many languages conversationally by small 
pocket books, through which, using vocal 
instruction and phonograph records, our sol- 
diers and sailors are able to carry on social 
and business conversations within 3 or 4 
months; but they are compelled to spell the 
foreign words out phonetically instead of one 
spelling in global letters which would suffice. 
Using the global letters to write Spanish 
phrases, for example, and English phrases 
of identical meaning in parallel columns 
would enable them to quickly learn to pro- 
nounce correctly the Spanish through the 
eye, thus avoiding the necessity of a trained 
teacher, with the expense of a trained 
teacher and the limited scope of such teach- 
ing. The interlinear system could rely on 
the printed word alone and wguld enable 
an American soldier to teach English to a 
Spaniard and would enable the soldier to 
learn Spanish by the aid of any Spanish 
speaker, even illiterate but who spoke the 
Spanish language. The “each one teach one“ 
plan has had great success under Dr. Lau- 
bach, as he so fully explains in his book. 
The world can be taught English speedily 
by this mechanism and Americans could 
speedily learn other languages. The material 
for all these books is immediately available, 
I again call your attention to the commis- 
sioners of education of the nations of Eu- 
rope and their London meeting, where they 
urged a world language to follow the war, 
preferably English or French. The children 
of America could thus be taught any desired 
foreign language. 

It would equip the people to take advan- 
tage of multiplied laboratories and fit them 
to expand the production of transportation 
and communication through the multiplied 
forms now being developed, especially in- 
cluding the airplane and radio. 

For the above and other reasons, I am ap- 
pealing to you and to the other leaders in 
education in America to cooperate in giving 
to the children of America, and to the illiter- 
ates of America, the mechanism by which 
within a few weeks to learn how to read, write, 
and print in the English language. 

I appeal to you to use your great office to 
encourage the printing of selected books in 
the global alphabet for the instruction, edu- 
cation, and higher standards of living which 
can be made the fruits of the new system 
within an incredibly short time. 

My dear Mr. Commissioner, I am not un- 
aware of the tax upon your time and atten- 
tion by many official duties, but I pray you 
to consider the importance of first things 
first and to give to this system your personal 
blessing and cooperation. 

Yours faithfully, 
ROBERT L, OWEN. 
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Lincoln—Can We Learn From Him? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WINIFRED C. STANLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Miss STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include an excellent address deliv- 
ered by the Reverend Paul Wolfe, of the 
Brick Church, New York, N. Y., upon the 
occasion of the annual Lincoln Day din- 
ner held on February 12, 1944, under the 
auspices of the National Republican Club. 


Mr. Chairman, Governor Dewey, Governor 
Edge, members of the National Republican 
Club, distinguished guests, and friends, it is 
a pleasure to address you again. I have been 
asked to speak about Abraham Lincoln, 

You all know the eulogies of him—his 
sense of duty, his vast good nature, his noble 
humanity, his broad good humor, his un- 
erring common sense. Tonight, instead of 
repeating these eulogies, instead of praising 
his, let us try to learn from him. 

Abraham Lincoln was elected the sixteenth 
President of the United States on November 
6,18€0. It was a disquieting election. It had 
dealt with large issues, the authority of the 
Federal Government, the economic and po- 
litical position of slavery, but it had not set- 
tied those issues. No single party and no 
single candidate received a majority of the 
votes cast. There were not a few people who 
pointed out that the election had expressed 
no clear majority will. 

Abraham Lincoln, the successful candidate, 
was comparatively unknown. Wendell Phil- 
lips in Boston said he had an empty mind. 
Emerson wrote later that his unknown name 
was heard coldly and sadly. 

Perhaps the most disturbing fact of all was 
that the election had been charged with 
moral sentiments, it had aroused passions; 
You can make everything else out of the pas- 
sions of men except a government that will 
work. The election left America with a Gov- 
ernment that did not work. 

Within 3 months seven Southern States had 
set up the Confederacy. In the Cabinet at 
Washington were men who were actual lead- 
ers of the secession movement. The National 
Government did nothing. President Bu- 
chanan said the Southern States have no 
right to secede. And he also said the Federal 
Government has no right to stop them from 
seceding. President Buchanan was stopped 
at dead center. 

But if the President was weak, Congress 
was not much stronger. In each House 
committees were appointed to deal with the 
crisis. In each House the committees reached 
approximately the same verdict: Nothing 
could be done. Tom Corwin of Ohio wrote 
to Lincoln: “I have been for 30 days in a 
committee of 33. If the States are no more 
harmonious in their feelings than these 33 
men * * * we must dissolve.” 

Public opinion was no more effective than 
Congress. From Massachusetts came a pe- 
tition signed with 36,000 names pleading for 
some compromise, anything but war. From 
Massachusetts came another petition signed 
with 37,000 names pleading for a firm stand, 
anything but compromise. 

On February 4 delegates from 21 States 
assembled in a peace convention in Wash- 
ington. These delegates came with the best 
intentions to preserve the Union. If high 
hopes and earnest desires could have done it, 
the Union would have been preserved, But 
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when the convention adjourned its major 
accomplishment was a record volume of elo- 
quent oratory. 

The Chief Executive, the Congress, public 
opinion, all at dead center. This was the 
Nation and this was the Government of 
which Abraham Lincoln was chosen Chief 
Magistrate. By his firmness and his cour- 
age he brought order and strength to it. 
What was it that Abraham Lincoln did? I 
invite you to examine his conduct between 
November 6, 1860, and March 4, 1861. 

First of all, he kept silent. Between Feb- 
ruary 27, 1860, when he made the Cooper 
Union address in New York, and March 4, 
1861, when he delivered his first inaugural 
address in Washington, Abraham Lincoln 
made not a single major speech. Of course, 
he was urged to speak. He was urged con- 
stantly. Where did he stand on the tariff, 
on slavery? The conservatives wanted to be 
reassured. The radicals wanted to be re- 
assured. Lincoln replied “There is the plat- 
form; there are my previous speeches.” For 
the good men of the North and South he 
was willing to repeat his views 70 and 7 
times. “But,” said Lincoln, “I have bad men 
to deal with, men who are eager * * * to 
base new misrepresentations.” Lincoln did 
not encourage them, 

After the election the clamor for a public 
declaration increased. John A. Gilmer wrote 
from North Carolina wanting “a clear and 
definite exposition” of Mr. Lincoln's attitude. 
Lincoln wrote a long and courteous letter. 
He gave the pages of the volume of his de- 
bates with Douglas on which pertinent state- 
ments would be found. He asked, “Have you 

ever read the Republican platform or my 
speeches? If not, why should any additional 
production of mine meet a better fate?” The 
editor of the New York Times, Henry J. Ray- 
mond, wrote. Lincoln waited 2 weeks to 
answer it. Then he said further statements 
would do no good. “They seek a sign and 
no sign will be given them.” Lincoln kept 
silent. 

Now why did Lincoln do that? He did it 
because he had respect for himself and re- 
spect for his statements. He thought words 
meant something. The purpose of talking 
was to state a truth. When a truth had been 
stated, when he could not improve on the 
statements, why should he play into the 
handsofmischievousmen? “To press a repe- 
tition * * * upon those who have listened 
is useless; to press it upon those who have 
refused to listen and still refuse would be 
wanting in self-respect * * * excite the 
contempt of good men and encourage the bad 
ones to clamor more loudly.” (Letter to 
Truman Smith.) 

Or again he was silent because he had the 
notion (naive to us, perhaps) that the plat- 
form of a party meant what itsaid. He wrote 
that he was not at liberty to shift his ground 
in regard to the platform and that if he did 
shift it the party had a right to denounce 
him. 

Or again he knew the pitfalls of undefined 
terms. What is “coercion”? What is In- 
vasion”? This is what he said to the legis- 
lature at Indianapolis: “When men wrangle 
by the mouth with no certainty that they 
mean the same thing while using the same 
words, it perhaps were as well if they would 
keep silence,” 

But perhaps the chief reason for the silence 
of Lincoln was that he knew there is a right 
time and a wrong time to speak. There is a 
time when speaking carries authority and 
conviction. At Philadelphia on his way to his 
inauguration Lincoln said: “I shall speak offi- 
cially next Monday week if ever. If I should 
not speak then, it were useless for me to do so 
now. If I do speak then, it is useless for me 
to do so now.” On March 4, 1861, Lincoln 
broke his silence and uttered the magnificent 
first inaugural address, 


Can we learn from Lincoln? We Americans 
‘are a wordy people. We have efficient agen- 
cies of communication—the radio, the novel, 
the press, the magazine, the newspapers, 
We have a great many people who make a 
living by using words—preachers, commenta- 
tors, columnists, correspondents. It is difi- 
cult for us to imagine that words are not the 
chief instrument of government, that public 
opinion may be created by actions as well as 
by propaganda, It is difficult for us to recog- 
nize that after all a man, a government, or a 
nation stands or falls not by words but by 
deeds. Lincoln understood this. If democ- 
racy is to survive, we must understand it. 

Before Pearl Harbor a native of Asia 
remarked that the representatives of the 
democracies were the “talkee-talkee people.” 
The Japanese were the “walkee-walkee peo- 
ple.” If we had had the wisdom to talk less 
and to do more, there might not be so many 
dead in the cemeteries at Tarawa. 

Lincoln kept silent. What else did he do? 

In those 4 months Lincoln played politics. 
He was the head of a party. For the first 
time in its history that party would be in 
power. The party was not united. It con- 
tained Democrats who had bolted Douglas, 
Whigs who had tired of defeat, Radicals who 
wanted slavery abolished. Lincoln under- 
stood that it was up to him to see that there 
was harmony. 

So he played politics. He built a Cabinet 
to head his administration. In the Cabinet 
were the four Republicans who had been his 
closest rivals for the nomination to the Presi- 
dency. There was Seward, there was Chase, 
there was Cameron, there was Bates. Lincoln 
chose them not because they were close to 
him or close to one another but because they 
represented the various elements of the party 
which he was called upon to lead. His busi- 
ness as the head of the party was not to read 
men out of it but to read men in. 

Yes; Lincoln played politics. Perhaps that 
should not surprise us. All his life Lincoln 
had been a politician. He had attended cau- 
cuses, conventions, conferences with county 
chairmen, State leaders. He knew the people 
in his own precinct, He knew how they would 
vote. He knew that of the 23 ministers in his 
town only 3 would vote for him. 

All his life he had been a politician, He 
had started out in Sangamon County run- 
ning for the legislature. He had debated with 
Douglas, quarreled with Democratic editors as 
early as 1840. When his own county refused 
to support him for Congress, Lincoln was big 
enough to support his rival. When he was 
unable to control sufficient votes to be elected 
Senator in 1855, he threw his votes and his 
support to Trumbell. Trumbell was elected. 
It made Mrs. Lincoln so mad she wouldn't 
speak to Julia Trumbull. But Lincoln spoke. 
Men liked that. They said he kept faith with 
other men. He worked with them. They said 
he was close to people, common people, close 
to the way they thought and the way they 
acted. He handled people well. He was a good 
politician. 

That knowledge and that experience stood 
him in good stead when he went to Washing- 
ton. The Presidents who have failed have 
been the Presidents who couldn’t handle 
people, who didn’t know how to get along with 
Congress. Lincoln knew how. 

It was Sunday afternoon, March 8, 1861. 
The House of Representatives had the Force 
bill on its docket. Boteler, a Representative 
from Virginia, was afraid the Force bill might 
pass. He went to see Lincoln. He told Lin- 
coln that if the Force bill did not pass, there 
was a chance that Virginia would remain in 
the Union. Would Lincoln stop it? Lincoln 
thought the bill could be stopped. He said, 
“I may promise you it will be.” Boteler asked 
if he might announce that on the floor of the 
House. “By no means,” said Lincoln. “That 
would make trouble. What right have I to 
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interfere with the legislation of Congress? 
Whatever is done must be done quietly.” 

At 10 o'clock on the evening of Sunday, 
March 3, 1861, the Force bill was called up 
for consideration. Hardly had the bill been 
announced when a Republican Congressman, 
Washburn, from Illinois, was on his feet; he 
moved adjournment. His motion was not 
accepted. Immediately Hickman, a Repub- 
lican from Pennsylvania, was on his feet. 
He moved adjournment, but before he could 
be r Cochrane, a Republican from 
New York, had the floor. He moved adjourn- 
ment. The motion was put. The House 
adjourned 77 to 60. The Force bill died. 
There was still a chance to keep Virginia in 
the Union. 

Two years later Congress passed the Habeas 
Corpus Act. Lincoln had suspended the 
right of habeas corpus because of the war 
emergency. His action had been challenged. 
Lincoln referred the matter to Congress. If 
the constitutional procedures which safe- 
guard democracy had been neglected Lincoln 
was willing to return to them. To be sure! 
How can a man talk about government of the 
people and by the people if he scorns the 
people’s representatives? Congress on its 
part authorized the President to suspend the 
writ. And when the Habeas Corpus Act 
was passed a Senator said: “The Executive 
is as much clothed with authority and bound 
in duty * as we are.” (P. 155, vol. 
2, War Years.) Lincoln knew how to work 
with Congress, 

Can we learn from Lincoln? Can we learn 
that in a well-organized democracy, power 
is entrusted not to a man, but to a man and 
a party? Responsible political parties are 
essential for free government. 

Of course there are politicians and poli- 
ticlans, good ones and bad ones. There are 
politicians who say, “I am right. I have 
intuition. I know what needs to be done. 
I don’t need anyone who disagrees with me. 
I am the party.” Hitler is that kind of a 
politician. He has intuition. He knows 
what policies to adopt, what plans to follow. 
He doesn't need a single representative in 
the Reichstag. He burned the building 


But there is another way—the American 
way—Lincoin’s way. It teaches that party 
organization and party responsibility are the 
life blood of democracy. It is out there in 
the precincts, in the town committees, in the 
county organizations that democracy lives. 
No substitution of pressure groups, of par- 
ticular interests, labor, or business, or sections 
can preserve the democratic process. That 
requires the two-party system. When that 
system fails the result is political chaos. 
This system makes allowances for differences. 
It seeks to unite men—to harmonize points 
of view. It's the tolerant way—the demo- 
cratic way. It keeps freedom alive. It makes 
a nation strong. 

But Lincoln was more than a politician 
these 4 months. He was a thinker. He was 
making decisions, He was selecting the poli- 
cies by which the issues which the election 
had left unsettled would be settled. He was 
becoming a statesman. 

Buchanan had been willing to “surrender 
& part or the whole of the Constitution in 
order to preserve the remainder.” Lincoln 
could do that. He could let the South go. 
Many men favored such a policy. It would 
get rid of slavery. Some men thought no 
other policy possible. How can you coerce 
8,000,000 people? 

Other men said compromise. Make peace 
with the South on her own terms. Give 
guaranties regarding slavery. 

Still other men said stand by the Union. 
Don’t give an inch. Recapture the lost prop- 
erty. That meant war. Former Governor 
Moorehead, of Kentucky, begged Lincoln not 
to resort to bloodshed. All the waters of the 
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Atlantic, he said, will not cleanse your hands 
from that blood. 

Still other men said let there be war. This 
is a great moral crusade. This is a death 
blow at human bondage. Now is the time to 
free our country forever of social wrong. 

Events—foggy events—had arisen which 
confused public opinion and blurred political 
judgment. 

I have told you Lincoln was a party poli- 
tician. He was, But the party had no an- 
swer to these events. No collective judgment 
could penetrate them. To search out the 
path, to see the way forward, Lincoln had to 
go on ahead of his party, He had to go alone. 
This was the first test of Lincoln’s states- 
manship. No man can be the great leader 
of a nation who remains a partisan. 

I do not know by what Jabbok’s Brook or 
with what midnight wrestling Lincoln strove 
with his adversary and cried, “Tell me thy 
name.” I only know he wrung from those 
events their secret and he emerged a prince 
with power anc conviction. The Union could 
not be dissolved. The South could not go. 
This was no time for compromise. He would 
be patient but he would be persistent. He 
would exhaust ali peaceful means, but he 
woulc not hesitate to resort to stronger ones. 
No war could be as disastrous to the cause of 
freedom as a peace bought at the price of 
disunion 

But if war came, for what was he fighting? 
Was he fighting to abolish slavery? Was the 
chief issue a moral and social problem? Or 
was he fighting for the Union? Was the chief 
issue political? You know the answer he 
gave. The chief issue was the Union. And by 
the Union Lincoln meant the Constitution, 
the people whose will it expressed, the laws 
operating under it. Lincoln meant that 
whole system of institutions by which a 
free people exercising their freedom had or- 
dered their life. He was fighting for the 
Union, 

Here are his words. To Congress he said, “I 
have thought it proper to keep the integrity 
of the Union prominent as the primary ob- 
ject of the contest. 

“In considering the policy to be adopted z 
have been anxious and careful that 
the conflict shall not degenerate 1805 
a * revolutionary struggle.” | 

To the man who urged him not to plunge 
the Nation into bankruptcy and go to war, 
Lincoln replies, “If ever I shall come to the 
great office of President of the United States, 
I shall swear that I will * * è preserve, 
protect, and defend the Constitution of the 
United States. That is a solemn duty. I shall 
undertake to perform it. It is not the Con- 
stitution as I would have it, but as it is, that 
is to be defended.” 

Are these really the words of Lincoln? Is 
this the great humanitarian whose brow was 
furrowed by the remembrance of 3,000,000 
men in bondage? Not slavery but the Union? 
Not social reform, but the Constitution? 

Yes; these are Lincoln’s words. And in those 
words you understand how and why Lincoln 
was a great humanitarian. Lincoln perceived 
that social reform cannot take place in a 
political vacuum. It requires the enlightened 
traditions of freemen. He saw clearly that it 
was within the Federal Union and under the 
Constitution that permanent social gains 
would be made. Indeed, that was what he 
did. By rallying his fellow countrymen to 
the cause of the Union and the Constitution, 
he was able in course of time to emancipate 
the slaves and to abolish human bondage 
within the Republic. 

Can we learn from Abraham Lincoln? He 
refused to interpret a great war as a revo- 
lution, He refused to permit social reform 
to take precedence over the Constitution. In 
so doing he was able to direct contending 
forces toward a commen goal, to organize the 
general tumult into a national will; he was 
able to unite the Nation. 


people's war. 


I repeat, can we learn from him? Re- 
cently, in this city, an Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court spoke on the “divergent 
and uncompromisable outlooks” within the 
Nation; the right moving further to the right; 
the left moving further to the left. "Political 
parties,” he said, “are badly divided, racial 
animosities and competitions are assuming a 
more ominous and sullen aspect.” 

That is only too true. Yet how could it be 
otherwise? Since World War No, 1 there has 
been an increasing tendency to state every 
problem of government in terms of particular 
groups, to encourage divisions, to appeal to 
passions. We have been brought up to think 
of ourselves as wage earners, employers, work- 
ingmen, farmers, capitalists, men with par- 
ticular and selfish interests, rather than citi- 
zens of a common country with common 
interests. 

Within recent years we have been sum- 
moned to a social crusade. In waging that 
crusade we have been told that we live in an 
age of rapid social change; that, in the solu- 
tion of the problems before us, the Federal 
structure of our Government, the Constitu- 
tion, the decisions of our law courts are not 
aids and helps but barriers and hindrances. 
A social philosophy must be substituted for 
our inherited institutions. 

Let me interrupt for a moment. The ex- 
pression “Fascism comes from the left” is 
receiving wide circulation among us. The 
expression is true. The danger to democracy 
comes from those who rely on a social philos- 
ophy rather than from those who support 
constitutional and democratic processes. 

And, as though the crusade at home were 
not sufficiently divisive, the war has been 
used to create further divisions. We have 
been told that this war is part of a world 
revolution; it is “a people’s war,” a war of 
the common man. And who is the common 
man for whom the war is fought? Well, the 
common man is not all of us. The common 
man is only some of us, some special and pre- 
ferred class, So this war has been made into 
a battle of some of us against the rest of us. 

Oh, the folly of it! This war is not a revo- 
lutionary war. It is not primarily a war for 
social gains for some of us. By all means 
let us hope that social gain will come out of 
it. But that is not the cause of the war. If 
it were then we had better not fight it. 
Hitler has a better program of social gains 
than we have. He offers to everyone who 
will say “Heil,” security, full employment, 
equality, high wages, vacations. But he of- 
fers it at the price of a man’s soul. “What 
doth it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul?” 

We are fighting this war for our souls, for 
the right to be freemen rather than slaves 
to an omnipotent state. Therefore this is a 
Therefore it is a war of the 
common man and the common man includes 
all of us from the poorest coolie on the 
Yangtze to the noblest aristocrat in the 
House of Commons. It is a war for all of us; 
for our right to be souls. We are fighting 
this war to preserve, protect, and, if possible, 
extend the institutions and traditions of 
freemen. 

To win this war our great need is unity, a 
conception of our common humanity; our 
great need is someone who will express that 
conception. 

We are fighting a war and the war is not 
yet won. We do not know when it will be 
won. If the American people are wise, they 
will expect a long war. To win it will require 
staying power the sort of endurance here 
at home which American and British soldiers 
are exemplifying this night on a beachhead in 
Italy. That endurance will require unity. 

And when the war is won, we must win the 

That too will require unity, a Presi- 
dent that will work with and respect Con- 
gress, a Congress that will believe in the 
President, a country that has confidence in 
both. Above all, it will require a leader who 
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will appeal not to group interests, to love of 
gain, or selfish passions, but a leader who 
will appeal to our souls, to our love of country, 
our reverence for God, our aspirations and 
hopes which bind us to each other and to all 
humanity, “the dead to the living and the 
living to the unborn.” 

Eighty-three years ago an unknown man 
who embodied these principles of democratic 
leadership was inaugurated President of the 
United States. As he took the oath of office 
he looked out upon a torn and divided people. 
And when he spoke to those people he ap- 
pealed to their common humanity, to the 
better angels of their nature. Let me para- 
phrase the closing words of his inaugural 
address. 

“Iam loath to close. We are not enemies, 
but friends. We must not be enemies. 
Though passion may have strained, it must 
not break our bonds of affection. The mystic 
chords of memory stretching from every 
battlefield (in Africa and Italy) and from 
every patriot grave (at Guadalcanal and 
Attu), to every living heart and hearthstone 
all over this broad land, will yet swell the 
chorus of the Union, when again touched as 
surely they (these chords) will be by the 
better angels of our nature.” 


Soldiers’ Absentee Voting Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I am inserting 
an editorial from the Booneville (Miss.) 
Independent, issue of February 24, 1944, 
headed RaxkN makes hard fight,” 
quoting an article by Mr. George Morris 
which appeared in the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal on February 14, 1944. 

The matter referred to follows: 

RANKIN Maxes Harp FICHT 


Our Congressman, JoHN E. RANKIN, has 
been doing some big things in the House of 
Representatives. He may not get results, but 
he has rendered a high-class service to the 
Nation and a very distinguished service to the 
South in the great fight he has made for the 
rights of the States in the matter of legisla- 
tion. The minute the Nation ceases to recog- 
nize the rights and powers reserved to the 
States by the Constitution of the United 
States that minute this Nation starts on a 
downward slide. The Union is made up of 
different States, and the Constitution reserves 
to the States the right and the power to legis- 
late, regulate, and control their own affairs so 
far as it does not interfere with the local 
interests of other States. 

Our own JoHN RANKIN’s speech made in the 
House a few days ago is recognized as one of 
the most powerful and sweeping arguments 
ever made on the floor of Congress. George 


` Morris, who writes from Washington to the 


Commercial Appeal, pays a great tribute to 
Mr. RANKIN in the following letter to the 
Commercial Appeal of Monday, February 14. 
Mr. Morris writes as follows: 
“RANKIN’S SPEECH 

“WASHINGTON, February 13.—At the conclu- 
sion of the speech of Representative RANKIN, 
of Mississippi, advocating passage by the 
House of the Rankin soldier vote bill, the re- 
porters for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in- 
serted: ‘Prolonged applause, the members 
rising.’ The remarks inserted by the report- 
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ers were the most elaborate permitted in the 
sedate RECORD. 

“The tribute paid Mr. RANKIN was an ova- 
tion not witnessed on the floor of the House 
since the days of the President’s popularity. 
It was a tribute the House pays one of its 
Members probably not more often than once 
in a generation. It is not once in a genera- 
tion that a Member of the House rises to 
the heights attained by Mr. RANKIN on that 
occasion. The speech, by common consent, 
was one of the greatest ever delivered on the 
floor. 


“The speech was not a sudden inspiration. 
It was perhaps the climax of a lifetime of 
study and devotion to the Constitution, 
heightened by the gift of superb oratory. 
Throughout the discussion of the bill there 
was rancor and resentment against the Pres- 
ident's message denouncing Members of the 
Senate for perpetrating a fraud upon the sol- 
diers and upon the American people for pass- 
ing the Eastland-McKellar-McClellan bill, 
charging Members with voting with tongue in 
the cheek, and demanding that Members 
stand up and be counted, as though they 
were insincere and ashamed of the measure 
they supported. 

“Also, throughout the debate, supporters 
of the administration or Worley bill, written 
by Hubert T. Wechsler, of the Department of 
Justice, repudiated the President's language 
and put themselves on record as having no 
sympathy with the President’s charge of 
fraud, dishonesty, and cowardice. 

“In fact, in an effort to cool the tempers 
of Members, administration lobbyists, dis- 
covering that the message reacted against the 
President, were said to have given assur- 
ance that the message was written by Samuel 
Rosenman while the President was out of 
the city and did not know its contents. 

“Mr. RANKIN made no reference to the 
President’s charges. He defended the Con- 
stitution and denounced those who attacked 
it. Members agreed that the time had ar- 
rived for patriotic citizens to go to the de- 
fense of the Constitution. A canvass of 
congressional mail showed that the public 
generally was willing to leave the issue of 
determining how soldiers should vote to 
Congress in the belief that it is becoming 
sufficiently trustworthy and independent to 
be relied upon to insist upon a constitutional 
method. Members of the armed forces man- 
ifested slight interest beyond pleading that 
they be not overwhelmed with propaganda 
and be protected from being voted en masse 
and forced to cast their votes under mili- 
tary direction. 

“The only pressure groups active in the 
soldier yote issue were the administration, 
the political action committee of the C. I. O., 
the Communists, and a few other Red and 
left-wing organizations, all pumping for the 
administration bill. Mr. RANKIN enjoys the 
hostility of all such groups, including the 
administration to which he has given par- 
tisan loyalty even when it stretched his con- 
science to the limit. 

“It was no set speech Mr. RANKIN deliv- 
ered. He did not read a paper. He made 
his best points under the nagging of those 
seeking to harrass him. A Tammany repre- 
sentative sought to impugn his party loy- 
alty. Mr. RANKIN replied: ‘I voted for 
President Roosevelt every time he has run 
and I expect to vote for the Democratic 
ticket this time no matter who is the nom- 
mee. 

“‘I voted the Democratic ticket in 1904 
when President Roosevelt voted the Republi- 
can ticket. I yoted the Democratic ticket 
when Mr. Knox was running on the Repub- 
lican ticket. I voted the Democratic ticket 
when the Taft administration was going 
down to defeat with Secretary Stimson as & 
Republican in the Cabinet, I voted the 
Democratic ticket when Mr. Ickes was a Bull 
Mooser. I voted the Democratic ticket when 


Harry Hopkins was a Socialist. I do not 
want any fly-by-night or fair-weather Demo- 
crats to try to tell me how to vote.’ 

“Then the Tammanyite tried another tack: 
‘Did the gentleman,’ he asked, ‘vote for Al 
Smith when he was running for President?’ 
That was another one down Mr. RANKIN’s 
alley: ‘I not only voted for Al Smith,’ he 
replied, ‘but I stumped both Kentucky and 
Ohio for him.’ These were just diversions— 
detours from the main issue, of course. 

“In conclusion he declared: ‘Mr. Chairman, 
they can abuse me all they please, and I will 
answer them all in due time. Since I have 
been a Member of this House I have not sub- 
mitted to being browbeaten or intimidated 
by anyone on the outside. I have tried to 
follow my own conscience and to represent 
the people of the First District of Mississippi, 
I have tried to do what I thought was right. 
When my conscience is clear and when I 
have studied this one, I am not afraid of all 
the forces of evil. When I turn to 
behold for the last time that flag behind the 
Speaker's desk, or to take a last long lingering 
look at the receding dome of this Capitol, I 
want to feel in my heart that I have done 
my best, that I have fought the good fight 
and have kept the faith. So far, in all sin- 
cerity, I can say that— 

„At matters not how strait the gate, 
How charged with punishments the 
scroll, 
Iam the master of my fate; 
Iam the captain of my soul.“ 


Last Dairy Herd Sold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, various 
members of the House Committee on Ag- 
riculture have from time to time reported 
on the sale of dairy herds. Those of us 
from California, in particular, have re- 
ported on the difficulties of dairymen in 
that State. O. P. A. prices, set below the 
prices established by the State milk con- 
trol administration as the lowest possible 
prices if dairymen are to stay in business, 
plus the rising cost of hay and other feeds 
have united to make dairying increas- 
ingly difficult. The most recent report I 
have from California stockyards is that 
approximately 50 percent of the cattle re- 
ceived there are dairy cattle. 

I reported some time ago that not a 
single dairy was left in the Palo Verde 
Valley, one of the richest agricultural 
areas in the country, and now I report 
that the only remaining dairy herd in my 
home town of Banning has been sold at 
auction. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following news item 
2 Sree Banning Record of December 

, 1943: 


BANNING’S ONLY DAIRY HERD SOLD AT ONTARIO 
AUCTION 

Banning’s only herd of dairy cows was sold 
at auction last week because the owner, Vern 
Owen, became tired of losing money month 
after month. 

Owen, owner and operator of the Sun-Up 
Dairy, took his herd of 48 high-grade cows, 
35 calves, and 2 bulls to Ontario last week 
and had Colonel Caldwell sell them to the 
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highest bidder. Owen states he received 
$4,000 less for the cows than he paid for them 
a year ago, and that he has had an operating 
loss of about $400 a month for some time. 

A year ago milkers received $70 a month 
and lodging, he said; now they receive $250 
a month and lodging; dairy feed has ad- 
vanced from $30 to $62 a ton during this 
same period, and hay from $10 to $33. 

Thus it is impossible to continue in the 
dairy business at present ceiling prices set 
by O. P. A., so Banning’s only dairy has 
suffered the fate of dairy herds throughout 
the Nation, Owen declared. 

Owen has 600 acres of land planted to 
grain and alfalfa, so he'll raise the feed and 
let others feed it, he said. 


Hall Furlough Clubs To Support 
Red Cross 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following radio address delivered by me 
over Station WNBF, February 26, 1944: 


Dear friends of the triple cities and my 
congressional district, tonight, I feel that I 
am speaking not only for myself but for the 
patriotic women of the Hall Furlough Clubs 
when I express the hope that every man, 
woman, and child in our locality will get 
behind the Red Cross in its drive to raise 
funds this year. Our boys across the seas 
and the unhappy and suffering peoples all 
over the globe have great need for the heal- 
ing hands of our angels of mercy, the Red 
Cross nurses, who bring forth a silver lining 
to every black foreboding cloud of war. 

I think it is significant and heartening to 
note the reassuring presence of a great busi- 
ness leader as chairman of the Broome Coun- 
ty Red Cross campaign this year, Mr. George 
W. Johnson; a man who in the midst of his 
ponderous responsibilities of directing a great 
war industry has consented to devote a part 
of his energies to this important Red Cross 
work. Good luck to you, Mr. Johnson, and 
may you enjoy the united support of all of 
us at home, 

While I am on the subject of the Red 
Cross and nursing, I wish to direct a few 
remarks to the local members of the New 
York State Nurses Association. Some time 
ago you expressed to me your interest in the 
Bolton bill. Last week, I received a letter 
from Mrs. Lydia Schultz, president of Bing- 
hamton City Hospital Alumnae group who 
wrote, “May I ask you on behalf of the nurses, 
to give this measure your utmost considera- 
tion? 

“We feel our professional knowledge and 
training are essential to the military service. 
Therefore, we should have full rank, the same 
as women of other organizations in the serv- 
ice.” . 

With Miss Schultz’s statement, I fully 
agree. You nurses have undergone many 
years study and training for your jobs. You 
have made great sacrifices to attain your goal. 
You must, then, be rewarded by due recogni- 
tion and I pledge to you my support in your 
fight to bring this about. 

Perhaps the foremost of all to whom 
honor and respect of fhe American people 
should be extended are the Gold Star Mothers. 
Those who have lost sons in either the First 
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or Second World Wars. These great patriots 
are deserving of the highest possible praise 
we can give them. 

No one but a mother can know the depth 
of sorrow, the degree of pain, the days and 
years of anguish which follow her the rest 
of her life after the loss of a beloved son. 
Only yesterday, he was, in quick succession, 
a toddling child, a schoolboy, a young man 
filled with the zest and joy and desire to 
live. Nothing I can point to will adequately 
describe the work, the sacrifice, the hopes 
and fears each mother endures to raise her 
son to manhood. Suffice it to say that her 
own life sinks when his death comes. The 
shock is numbing but the long years during 
which full realization of her loss starts forth 
are the mother's actual burdens. 

To you Gold Star Mothers of my district, I 
say, the Hall Furlough Clubs salute you! 
They want you to have your just due from 
your fellow Americans. Of late many Gold 
Star Mothers have written me, asking my 
support of H. R. 3843 which was recently in- 
troduced in Congress.. My answer to you, 
dear Mothers, is that I look forward to the 
day this measure comes before the House so 
that I can vote for it. 

Last week, another Hall Furlough Club was 
organized, this time on the south side of 
Johnson City, The officers elected are, presi- 
dent, Mrs. Dorothy Orzel; vice president, 
Mrs. Marion Hamilton; secretary, Mrs, Robert 
Teylor, and treasurer, Miss Leah Carkuff. 
We wish them every success and know that 
their sincerity of purpose, their determina- 
tion to back up their fighting men on the 
home front, their loyalty and patriotism will 
serve as an inspiration for the boys who will 
return to them after victory is won. 


Garnishment Bill—Experience of Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
sidering H. R. 2985 the Members will find 
the experiences of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation of interest. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
letter from Mr. Charles B. Henderson, 
Chairman of the Board of Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, dated Novem- 
ber 13, 1943. The letter is as follows: 


RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION, 
r Washington, November 13, 1943. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
House Ojfice Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mn. Kerauver: Reference is made to 
your letter of November 9, 1943, with which 
you enclosed copy of H. R. 2985, which, if 
enacted, will permit garnishment of the sal- 
aries of Federal civil officials and employees. 

Prior to February 12, 1940, when the Su- 
preme Court decided Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration v. Burr (309 U. S. 242), it was 
the opinion of our counsel that R. F. C. was 
not subject to garnishment, but the creditors 
of R. F. C.'s employees continually harassed 
the Corporation by having writs of garnish- 
ment served upon it. Much of the time of 
one lawyer was occupied in caring for such 
Cases. The decision in the Burr case, hold- 
ing that Government-owned corporations 
which can sue and be sued are subject to 
garnishment, settled the rights and liabili- 
ties of all parties, and, we believe, was advan- 


tageous to R. F. C. so far as personnel 
administration is concerned, 

Before the decision in the Burr case, the 
Corporation kept no record of the number 
of writs of garnishment served upon it or of 
the number of letters received from creditors 
of employees requesting assistance in the col- 
lection of amounts due them by employees. 
Since that time the number of writs of gar- 
nishment served, in my judgment, has not 
increased and the volume of correspondence 
relating to debts of employees has almost 
disappeared, due to the fact that creditors 
of employees now have a certain remedy. 

The following figures may be of assistance 
to you and your committee. They show the 
total number of garnishments for the periods 
stated and the number of garnishments per 
hundred employees: 


Number of 
Number of] garnish- 
Period garnish- | ments per 
ments 100 

employees 
Feb. 12 to Dec. 31, 1940 82 4.6 
Dec. 31, 1940, to Dec. 31, 1941.. 37 1.5 
Dec. 31, 1941, tọ Dec. 31, 1942.. 7 1.4 
Dec. 31, 1942, to Nov. 1, 1943.. 58 1.0 


These figures apply only to the Washington 
office. We have been advised of only 20 gar- 
nishments served upon the managers of the 
R. F. C.'s 32 field offices. These figures indi- 
cate to us that employees, now thoroughly 
conversant with the fact that they must pay 
their bills or have their pay checks tied up 
by writs of garnishment, have decided that 
the better course is to honor their contract 
obligations. 

The handling of writs of garnishment when 
they are served is quite a simple matter. 
The general counsel advises me that the 
procedure briefly is as follows: 

The marshal serves the writ upon an assist- 
ant secretary, who promptly advises the 
treasurer and the pay-roll section of service 
of the writ and refers it to one of our lawyers. 
The lawyer communicates with the debtor 
and tells him that if he does not arrange with 
his creditor for a release of the garnishment 
the Corporation must file an answer in court 
and that his next pay check will be with- 
held. If the debtor obtains a release, that 
ends the matter. If he does not, the Corpo- 
ration, after 7 or 8 days, sends a brief answer 
to the clerk of the court stating the amount 
of salary or wages then due the debtor, 
Thereafter the court enters a judgment of 
condemnation for the amount due the cred- 
itor. The clerk of the court advises R. F. C. 
that the judgment of condemnation has been 
entered and the Corporation, pursuant there- 
to, issues a check to the creditor for the 
amount of the judgment. 

When the procedure. has once been set up 
the amount of work entailed is negligible. 

We trust that the foregoing gives you the 
information which you desire. With kind 
regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES B. HENDERSON, 
Chairman. 


The Lynch Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES M. FITZPATRICK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my own remarks, 
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I include a copy of a resolution unani- 
mously adopted by the Parents’ Associ- 
ation of Public School No. 47, Bronx, 
N. Y., urging the speedy enactment into 
law of the Lynch bill, H. R. 2328: 
PaRENTS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
Pusiic School. No. 47, 
Bronz, N. Y., February 21, 1944. 
Hon. James M. FITZPATRICK, 
House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: At our interracial rally, held on 
Monday, February 14, 1944, the Parents’ Asso- 
ciation of Public School No. 47 and its com- 
munity unanimously endorsed the following 
resolution: 

“Whereas there is now pending in the 
United States House of Representatives H. R. 
2328, introduced by Congressman LYNCH, 
which would make nonmailable all papers, 
pamphlets, magazines, periodicals, books, 
pictures, and writings of any kind containing 
any defamatory and false statements which 
tend to create hatred against any religious or 
racial group, and which further provides that 
the mailing of such false and defamatory 
matter is a crime subject to punishment by 
imprisonment and fine; be it 

“Resolved, That this conference endorse 
this bill and urge the Congress of the United 
States to enact it into law as speedily as 
possible; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Honorable THOMAS G. 
Burcu, chairman of the House Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads, and to all 
members of that committee.” 

Respectfully, 
G, SCHECTER, 
President. 


Our Military Leaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks 
I include a splendid article giving proper 
credit to the ability and gallantry of our 
military and naval leaders, written by 
John Griffin and appearing in the Boston 
Post of February 27, 1944. 

The credit properly given by Mr. Griffin 
to the great leadership of Lt. Gen. George 
Kenney—whose outstanding ability and 
achievements have been given very little 
credit to date—is particularly pleasing to 
those who are aware of General Kenney's 
brilliant planning and leadership, and 
his extraordinary courage. 


There are many aspects of the situation 
prevailing at the moment which give encour- 
agement and satisfaction to Americans, Not 
the least is that which presents us a picture 
of the ability and gallantry of our military 
leaders. 

For no matter what the political situation 
is, or has been, there has been one shining 
fact always visible and always valuable by 
way of encouragement. That is the out- 
standing record of our military and naval 
leaders since the debacle at Pearl Harbor. 

North Africa was a good example, History 
will probably place as much emphasis on the 
north African invasion and final success as 
anything else in the war to date. For that 
was the turning point as far as the military 
and naval action is concerned, 
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PROVED METTLE CLEARLY 


The north African invasion was certainly 
one of the most remarkable organizational 
jobs in the history of warfare. And this is 
a war in which organizational work is of 
special importance because of the tremendous 
distances that armies and navies and air 
fieets and supply ships have to travel. That 
is the logistics that you read about so often. 

Some 850 ships were used in that invasion. 
Some of them sailed from England and others 
from the Atlantic coast ports of the United 
States thousands of miles away. Yet they all 
arrived at their rendezvous exactly on time, 
It was a performance which will always carry 
luster, 

SICILIAN TRIUMPH 

Then came Sicily, an even greater invasion 
effort and even more quickly successful. 
Then into Italy and the hazardous but com- 
pletely successful landing at Salerno, where 
the Americans demonstrated their mettle 
again. 

History may record lost political opportu- 
nities during this period, for there is pretty 
general agreement that the Allies were not 
ready, as they might have been, to take ad- 
vantage of the fall of Mussolini when they 
might have secured Italy against the German 
hordes. 

But there will be no dispute about the effec- 
tiveness of our military forces and their lead- 
ers, Salerno was a gamble for it was the ab- 
solute limit of range for our fighting planes 
operating from the bases then available. But 
this is a war in which daring pays off, pro- 
vided it is undertaken with a full and ade- 
quate view of the possibilities. 

It was then a question of time before air 
bases could be pushed forward in Italy so that 
all the area from Rome down would be within 
the influence of fighter planes as well as 
bombers. The time having arrived when an- 
other invasion from the sea could be under- 
taken, the military and naval leaders made 
their plans. 

Seldom have such plans been carried out so 
easily and so completely as in the Nettuno 
landing. They were made with hardly the 
loss of a man and the enemy was placed in an 
almost impossible position. 


GOOD INTELLIGENCE REPORTS 


The intelligence service of the Allied forces 
functioned to perfection. The strike was 
made at exactly the right moment, for a 
preceding attack at Cassino had forced the 
Germans to bring three reserve divisions 
from Rome. Hardly had those divisions left 
the Rome area when the great landing was 
made at Nettuno. 

Since then there has been some criticism 
to the effect that the Allies should have 
pushed on from the beachhead instead of 
consolidating forces there and waiting for 
the Germans to strike. But the criticism is 
probably unjustified, although the fighting 
leaders cannot stop now to explain their ac- 
tions. Everything the Germans have thrown 
has been handled, and when our Army is 
ready to strike, you can be sure it will strike 
hard and successfully. 

Since the defeat at Kasserine Pass in 
Africa, which was the first time the Amer- 
ican troops had faced the experienced enemy, 
the American and British forces in Africa, 
Sicily, and Italy have scored many notable 
victories. Not only has the strategy been 
excellent but the leadership in the field, on 
the sea and in the air has been unexcelled. 

The same was true in the Pacific area, 
where the problems are different and in many 
cases more difficult. 

The intelligence units cannot function as 
well in the Pacific, and as a result of their 
difficulties, something like Kiska occurs. 
But in every instance since the Japs were 
definitely stopped at the Battle of Midway, 
our leadership has been remarkably efficient 
and, in most cases, inspiring. 


The manner in which General MacArthur 
has operated, limited as he has been by the 
scarcity of materials and equipment and the 
relative scarcity of men, has aroused admira- 
tion everywhere, particularly in Australia, 
where the people are able to see the picture 
more completely. 

General MacArthur, as everyone knows, 
was not a leading advocate of air power when 
the war started, but the manner in which he 
became swiftly and completely sold on the air 
arm revealed the youthfulness of his mind 
and his eagerness to use everything possible 
that would add to his fighting power. 


INGENUITY SHOWN OFTEN 


Lt. Gen. George Kenney, in charge of the 
air force in that area, proved to be one of 
the world's greatest airmen. His adaptability 
and his ingenuity in meeting new circum- 
stances are now traditional, but his genius 
in pushing forward and expanding previously 
known uses of the airplane, has aroused 
interest the world over. 

The record of the Navy can probably only 
be fully told after the war, but certainly the 
leadership in the Navy has made up for the 
blemish that Navy leadership incurred at 
Pearl Harbor. The admirals in the Pacific 
and the captains of naval vessels in that area 
have added glowing deeds to the great story 
of the American Navy. 

The recent attack on Truk and the capture 
of several important island bases indicate 
that the Navy is far ahead of what was gen- 
erally considered a schedule only a few 
months ago. The manner in which heavy 
blows are being struck almost daily in the 
central Pacific is pretty good evidence that 
our Navy leadership has the Japs baffled. 

This is not to belittle the achievements of 
the enlisted man in any of the services. He 
needs no defense, for he, after all, is the man 
now upon whom victory, in the last analysis, 
depends. But people are so prone to criticize 
those at the top that it is well to look over 
the record and give credit where credit is due. 


FULL DETAILS LATER 


Of course, it is not possible to know now 
all that is being done by the military and 


‘naval leadership. The tremendous things 


that have been accomplished, for instance, 
in the field of air transport, have only been 


partly told and must await the war's end for 


the full story to be given, 

As we move forward on the road to victory, 
it is well for Americans to think gratefully 
of those men who have the responsibility of 
leading our tremendous Army and Navy and 
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air force. They have done well by their 
country, and will continue to do so without 
thought of personal glory. They rate a 
salute from all Americans, 


Necessity for Water Conservation of the 
Missouri River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM LEMKE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, in connec- 
tion with the hearings granted by the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1944, to those of us that are 
opposed to use of the waters of the Mis- 
souri River for the purposes of naviga- 
tion, without first giving consideration 
to the great need and prior rights which 
the States through which the river flows 
have on these waters for irrigation and 
reclamation, I wish to submit for the 
record two charts which have been pre- 
pared for me by the Department of the 
Interior, through the good offices of the 
United States Geological Survey and 
the Bureau of Reclamation. 

The first of these charts shows the an- 
nual and average flow in second-feet of 
the Missouri River at stations between 
Fort Peck Dam and Sioux City for the 
years ended September 30, 1929, to 1942. 

The second shows the annual and aver- 
age flow of the Missouri River at Sioux 
City, Omaha, and Kansas City, above 
and below Kansas River for the water- 
years 1929 to 1942. 

These two charts contain information 
which should be studied by every Mem- 
ber of the Congress in connection with 
the controversy over the use of the 
waters of the Missouri River that will be 
before this body when the rivers and 
harbors bill and the ficod-control bill are 
considered: 


Annual and average flow in second-feet of Missourt River at stations between Fort Peck 
Dam and Sioux City, for the years ended Sept. 30, 1929 to 1942 


Below Fort Wolf 
Station Peck Dam Point Williston | Bismarck | Mobridge Pierre Yankton 

Drainage area 57, 800 83, 200 164, 500 186, 400 279, 500 
1929... 8,330 23, 300 25, 700 2 (33, 000) 
1920_ 7,430 19, 500 20, 800 2 (24, 500) 
1931. 5,510 13, 2 13, 000 2 (15, 200) 
1932... 7,510 19, 300 20, 700 , 400 
7— : ..... 7.720 19, 600 21. 100 24, 300 
1984... 7.522 13, 710 13, 810 15, 810 
1935. 6,177 15, 730 16, 030 19, 620 
1936. 6, 220 15, 320 15, 460 18, 060 
1937. 4. 891 14. 440 16, 000 19, 040 
1038. 7.802 20, 360 20, 760 . 770 
1939. 10, 300 19, S90 21, 170 , 360 
1940. 5, 168 12, 600 13, 040 15, 000 
1841. 4, 445 14, 660 15, 700 19, 180 
U Sse eee ( ——*v 4,103 17, 960 19, 260 27, 600 
Average second-feet_ 6, 652 17, 130 17,970 21, 780 
Average gere- cet. 6,000 | 12,401,000 13, 009, C00 15, 768, 


1 Flow at Chamberlain minus Bad River. 


Record begun November 1930, Flow estimated October 1928 to October 1920. 


3 Record begun Mar. 16, 1934. 


Regulation by Fort Peck Dam since November 1937, 
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Annual and average flow of Missouri River at Sioux City, Omaha, and Kansas City, above 
and below Kansas River for the water years 1929-42 


Years ending Sept. 30— at Sioux City 


Average second-feet.....-- 
Average aere- feet 


22. 520) 
16, 305, 00 


| + Ri | Missouri River i ini 
Missouri River | Missouri River | z Missouri River 
at Omaha soara ie at Kansas City 


16, 991, 000 


Kansas River 
at Bonner 


Springs 
Second-feet Second-feet 

64, 700 9, 030 

43, 200 5, 420 

28, 100 4,050 

48, 600 6, 310 

24, 700 2, 650 

22, 500 1,547 

37, 840 7,559 

29, 900 3,400 

30, 410 2,811 

36, 920 4,319 

35, 700 3,175 

22, 680 1. 704 

32,470 5. 871 

(82, 520) 37, 600 5, 079 
23, 545, 000 27, 222, 000 8, 677, 000 


Nore.—l4-year average for Sioux City derived from Omaha average by the same ratio as the sum of 7 concur- 


rent years of records. 


14-year average for Missouri River above Kansas City obtained by subtracting the average for Kansas River at 
Bonner Springs from the average for Missouri River at Kansas City. The station at Kansas City is below Kansas 


River. 


Mr. President, Just What Is Your Foreign 
Policy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the American people and the 
Members of Congress at the time were 
very much interested in the President’s 
spectacular meeting on the high seas 
with Mr. Churchill whence was an- 
nounced our Atlantic Charter and our 
commitment for the establishment of the 
“four freedoms” everywhere in the post- 
war world. The American people and 
Members of Congress at the time were 
very much interested in the President’s 
meeting with Mr. Churchill at Casa- 
blanca. If I recall correctly after this 
conference came the announcement that 
we were going to prosecute our war on 
Mr. Hitler with an immediate attack on 
the soft underbelly of Europe. That belly 
has not proven as soft as some optimists 
figured. To many of us at that time it 
seemed passing strange that the acknowl- 
edged leaders and spokesmen for two of 
our greatest allies in the United Nations 
front were not present. It has never 
been made exactly clear as to whether or 
not they were ever invited to those his- 
toric conferences. Furthermore, I do not 
personally recall on any occasion when 
either Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek or 
Premier Josef Stalin ever gave any as- 
surance to the world that they subscribed 
to, or would follow, our post-war policy 
announced as in the idealistic—but hard- 
ly realistic—Atlantic Charter. 

Later, of course, the American people 
and the Members of Congress were very 
much interested in the conferences Sec- 
retary Hull had in Moscow presumably 
with Premier Stalin. Unfortunately, I 
did not happen to be on the floor on the 
day that Secretary Hull supposedly re- 
ported to the Congress on the tangible 
results of those conferences, but so far as 


I have been able to ascertain, no one has 
yet learned what, if any, were those tan- 
gible results, 

The American people and Members of 
Congress at the time were also very much 
amused, and to say the least somewhat 
entertained, by the glowing accounts 
coming back from that around-the- 
world aerial junket in an Army bomber, 
presumably furnished by and certainly 
with the approval of the White House, 
and seemingly enjoyed tremendously by 
our No. 2 world traveler and ama- 
teur statesman, “Windy” Wendell Will- 
kie. He always has been, and still is, 
star gazing into the glories of a super 
world state of the future. Seemingly he 
obtained at first hand great copy for his 
well-bound treatise on his ideal One 
World. Too, he might have been pre- 
paripg a script for a supercolossal mo- 
tion picture to be produced by his spon- 
sors and certainly without question with 
the customary handsome profit for him- 
self. One thing we do know, that we 
have since had very tangible proof that 
seemingly he learned little of authorita- 
tive and responsible information as to 
the exact aims and intentions of Mr. 
Josef Stalin, because he has since been 
rather soundly spanked in public by our 
friend from Moscow. 

Later the American people and the 
Members of Congress at the time were 
extremely interested in the spectacular 
conferences held by Messrs. Roosevelt 
and Churchill with Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek and Premier Josef Stalin. 
These conferences in Cairo and Tehran 
must indeed have been very enjoyable 
judging by reports which war corre- 
spondents sent to the newspapers in this 
country. One story told of a gay party 
which American and British military 
officers attending the Tehran Conference 
held at Jerusalem after the conference 
was over. The officers, numbering 43, 
consumed, we are told, 26 bottles of 
Scotch, 12 bottles of French champagne 
of 1928 vintage, 9 bottles of Chablis, 2 
bottles of claret, 3 bottles of 1864 French 
brandy, and an unspecified quantity of 
sherry. Then we have reports on the 
food expense in connection with the 
Tehran Conference, From November 22 
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through December 7, the delegates, mem- 
bers of their staffs, and the troops on 
hand to guard them, consumed 22,000 
pounds of meat, 1,000 pounds of coffee, 
17,000 loaves of bread, 78,000 eggs, 1,050,- 
600 cigarettes, 3,000 cigars, 740 pounds of 
tea, 5,000 cans of milk, 800 pounds of 
turkey, 4,000 pounds of sugar, 19,000 
pounds of potatoes, 5,000 cans of fruit, 
and 25,000 pounds of vegetables. All 
rather interesting, if true. d 

But the interesting aftermath of the 
Cairo and Tehran Conferences is this, 
Mr. Speaker: What, if anything, tangi- 
ble was accomplished? What decisions 
were arrived at? To what future foreign 
policy has Mr, Roosevelt committed us, 
or possibly to what future policy has 
Mr. Churchill inspired us? 

Is it not about time that Mr. Roosevelt 
gave us the answer to these questions? 
Or has he nothing tangible and of future 
benefit to report to us? Witness that 
Russia has now dissolved itself into 16 
Separate republics, each of which pre- 
sumably will expect a voice at the peace 
table and probably also on the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Coun- 
cil. Undoubtedly each of them even- 
tually expect us to deal with them sep- 
arately and with separate and individual 
representatives here in Washington, Wit- 
ness the fact that Mr. Stalin has never 
committed himself on the unconditional 
surrender policy adopted and insisted 
upon at Casablanca, Witness that Mr. 
Stalin has not yet shown any inclination 
to support us in the war in the Pacifie 
over which sea lanes he still obtains his 
Lend-lease supplies in ever-increasing 
quantities from our own west coast ports 
and entirely unhampered by our Japa- 
nese enemy’s submarines roaming the 
Pacific. Witness that Mr. Stalin con- 
tinues to overrun and has shown no 
inclination to grant their previous free- 
dom to either the Balkan countries or 
the Baltie states. Witness Russia's and 
even our own attitude toward brave lit- 
tle Finland, one of the first countries 
to which we sent supplies, not in suf- 
ficient quantities to help her in her war 
against Russian aggression when Joey 
and Adolf were pals but mere dribbles 
of outmoded planes; Finland, the only 
country which has dealt more than 
honorably with our country in meeting 
every payment due on the World War 
No. 1 debt it incurred. Witness that Mr. 
Stalin has never openly informed us 
or the world as to just how far he in- 
tends to pursue the fleeing Germans. 
Witness the fact that he has declared 
his complete opposition to the Polish 
Government in exile and his own deci- 
sion as to what shall be the future 
boundary of Poland; while at the same 
time our friend Mr. Churchill, and seem- 
ingly also Mr. Roosevelt, continue to 


enjoy the respect and confidence of that 


same Polish Government in exile. I do 
not recall that they have been too out- 
spoken in their opposition to Mr. Stalin's 
establishment of the Curzon border line, 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, just what is the re- 
port from Tehran and Cairo, just what 
was actually accomplished, if anything, 
of a tangible nature? Why has a report 
so strangely been withheld from the 
American people and from the Congress? 
We all have the greatest admiration for 
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the success of the Russian armies, if the 
reports of those successes be completely 
factual. We can sincerely hope that 
they are, but remember that their glori- 
ous victories have not been witnessed by 
official observers of our Army or of the 
British Army. The stories of those vic- 
tories are not written by American re- 
porters employed by American news- 
papers. No, the stories are not even re- 
leased by Elmer Davis’ Office of War 
“mis” Information. 

May it not be possible, Mr. Speaker, 
that instead of these crushing defeats re- 
ported to us daily by Pravda with the tens 
upon tens of thousands, even hundreds 
of thousands, of German troops being 
slaughtered day after day that as a mat- 
ter of cold truthful fact the Germans 
may indeed be skillfully conducting a 
carefully prepared strategic retreat, in 
order, that they may maintain their 
enormous armies intact? May it not be 
that they are so conducting themselves 
as to be seemingly pulling the famous 
football sleeper play trick upon ourselves 
in order that they may have these armies 
intact and ready to pounce upon us when, 
as, and if our long projected—and as an- 
nounced by Mr. Churchill recently—de- 
layed across-the-channel frontal in- 
vasion shall have begun? Remember 
this fact that not long ago Maj. Gen. 
George V. Strong, Chief of our own Army 
Intelligence, issued a formal report to 
each and every Member of this House set- 
ting forth the strength of the Axis and 
clearly pointing out to us that Germany 
is stronger today by far than she was at 
the start of this war. 

He repeated again and again that she 
has today more and better equipped 
troops in the field than she had in 1939. 
How can this statement by our own Chief 
of Military Intelligence be correlated 
with the summation of the enormous 
losses sustained by the Germans not only 
in the Anglo-American African and 
Italian campaigns and also with the tre- 
mendously more enormous losses sus- 
tained on the Russian front, as reported 
to us by the Red Star, Pravda and other 
official news organs? 

How much of the four and one-half 
billion dollars’ worth of American mili- 
tary matériel and American food and 
clothing, American trucks and airplanes 
have been consumed by Mr. Stalin or 
have been stored up by him? How many 
millions of dollars’ worth of American 
industrial equipment is being carefully 
maintained by him to provide industrial 
competition with American products in 
the post-war world? Just how far has 
Mr. Stalin committed himself to cooper- 
ating with us or competing with us in 
that post-war world? What is the report 
from Tehran and Cairo? - The American 
people have a right to know. The ques- 
tion has long been a timely one. 

Mr. Speaker, this morning in the 
Washington Times-Herald, Mr. John 
O'Donnell had a very interesting column 
on this same subject, and under Jeave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude his column at this point: 

CAPITOL STUFF 
(By John O'Donnell) 


Those happy days are gone forever when 
the golden voice in the White House could 


intone that honeyed, “My friends * * * 
you know and I know,” radio appeal and so 
bind the radio audience—and their repre- 
sentatives in Congress—into one big happy 
family, where ever-trusted Papa knew best 
and children shouldn’t ask too many ques- 
tions. 

Those days have gone forever. Within the 
next couple of months, well before the na- 
tional conventions pick their Presidential 
candidates, you can be certain that the now 
victory-flushed Congress (Democrats as well 
as Republicans) will do its best to force an 
unwilling, secret-loving F. D. R. to talk cold 
turkey with the citizens of the Republic 
about this country’s war aims and peace 
plans. 

Congress is just waking up to the fact that 
this Nation knows less about the specific 
foreign policy dictated by the White House 
and carried out by the State Department 
than do the people of Great Britain for ex- 
ample. In London, Prime Minister Churchill 
has reported to the Commons and his peo- 
ple definite and specific objectives—and tola 
them he would call a halt—as liquidating any 
pre-war holdings of the Empire, for instance. 

The present resentment in Congress is that 
the “Big Brain” on Pennsylvania Avenue 
has refused to reveal in definite terms ex- 
actly what this Nation is fighting for in 
Europe in terms of Europe’s future and our 
future relations with Europe—or to state, 
as Wilson did in his 14 points, what the 
United States will demand at the peace 
table. 

From the very start, the White House has 
fobbed off all specific and definite questions 
about war aims Which come seriously from 
the Congress, which must ratify any peace 
treaty. The fobbing-off trick is usually ac- 
complished by an eruption of pious generali- 
ties, sermonizings on the sanctity of a crusade 
against all evil, all tossed out in a hurricane 
of political “horsefeathers.” 

We gather that Congress is pretty weary of 
all this—as they are bored with listening to 
F. D. R.’s personal theme songs—the Atlantic 
Charter and the “four freedoms,” “everywhere 
in our time.” 

Congress wants Papa to put it on the line: 
Does the Atlantic Charter apply to Poland, 
Finland and the democratic nations of east- 
ern Europe now facing the western sweep of 
the Communist armies? Or doesn’t it? Our 
guess is that Congress, pounding away on this 
issue in the next few weeks, is going to 
break through the diplomatic fog pumped 
out from the White House. 

The sustained White House determination 
to keep diplomacy a deep, dark secret and all 
American foreign policy an enigma tucked 
away in the circuitous brain of F..D. R. has 
brought some curious results. On the one 
hand, Director of War Information Elmer 
Davis has frankly stated that his big head- 
ache on the propaganda front is his inability 
to explain the White House foreign policy to 
this Nation and abroad. This rests solely on 
the fact that F. D. R., unlike Woodrow Wil- 
son, has never made the specific objectives of 
the war definitely clear. 

On the other hand, comes the case of Fin- 
land—a nation with which the United States 
is not at war but which, by White House order 
enforced by State Department decree, is 
strictly prohibited from even stating its case 
to the American people in its second defensive 
war against Soviet Russian aggression. 

At the present time there are reports of 
tentative armistice proposals designed to end 
the Russo-Finn fighting. And there are the 
definite reports of last week-end's blasting of 
the Finnish capital Helsinki by 600 bombers 
of the Communist forces. 

By order of Secretary Hull, Finland's Min- 
ister Procope is enjoined from issuing a state- 
ment, holding a press conference, or making 
a speech—so that the American people or 
the Congress may understand the attitude 
of his nation or the facts of the present con- 


flict as the Finns understand them. The 
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Finns are also prohibited from replying to 
propaganda from their enemy even when it 
appears on the front pages of American news- 
papers or is broadcast, with official O. K. over 
national networks. 

The Finns haye not complained. It 
wouldn’t do them much good if they did. 
And they have the comfortable assurance 
that, regardless of what happens in the field 
of high diplomacy, they have the warm 
friendship of the American people—despite 
the surface chill of high diplomacy. 

After all, it was only a few years ago when 
the Congress stood and cheered when a 
Roosevelt message pointed out that Finland, 
alone of all the nations in Europe, honored 
her war debt. 

And later, in 39, when Russia, then 
Hitler's partner, suddenly invaded Finland, it 
was Franklin D. Roosevelt who proclaimed: 
“The Soviet Union, as a matter of practical 
fact, known to you and known to all the 
world, is a dictatorship as absolute as any 
other dictatorship in the world. * It 
has invaded a neighbor—Finland—so infini- 
tesimally small that it could do no injury to 
the Soviet Union, and that seeks only to live 
in peace as a democracy, and e liberal and 
forward-looking democracy at that.” 
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Common Ground 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LA VERN R. DILWEG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. DILWEG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD I herewith include an editorial re- 
cently appearing in the Christian Science 
Monitor: 

COMMON GROUND 

Where do we go from here? The American 
people, settling back again after the Barkley- 
Roosevelt excitement, may well be giving 
thought to the course of their Government 
in the next few months. The explosion has 
released a great deal of pent-up steam— 
particularly in Congress—and should have 
cleared the air, particularly around the White 
House. The conciliatory exchange between 
the President and the Senator sets an ex- 
ample which can help to maintain some 
essentials of national unity in the hard days 
ahead. 

Mr. BARKLEY, in his message to Mr. Roose- 
velt, said something which should be taken 
to heart by every citizen, every politician who 
may be tempted to emphasize personal -r 
political differences: 

“In this great crisis of our Nation's history 
we must all seek some common ground upon 
which we can meet and have confidence in 
one another.” 

In these days that common ground is easier 
than usual to find. It is the necessity for 
carrying on the war and the even greater 
task of carrying through the peace. What be- 
deviled the controversy between the Presi- 
dent and Congress possibly more than any- 
thing else was suspicion on each side that 
the other was putting political expediency 
ahead of the war. Such distrust rises easily 
in election years and if it is not to cause 
worse trouble before November the people and 
their officials will have to show such sincere 
and clear devotion to the Nation’s main task 
that even opponents can have “confidence in 
one another.” 

In the present situation the President has 
been more aware than Congress of the 
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soldiers’ troubles and what unfolding mili- 
tary tasks will demand in the way of home- 
front sacrifices. Congress has been more 
aware of the troubles the home front has 
experienced and of popular discontent with 
administrative restrictions. Both have been 
very conscious of the election coming up. 
With the opening of the second front both 
may find that the best politics is not concern 
with personal or party victory, but single- 
minded devotion to victory for the Nation. 


Table Showing the National Debt, 
1790-1944 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1944 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, in consid- 
ering the country’s present financial sit- 
uation and the Government’s taxation 
policies, I am sure that my colleagues 
and the taxpayers throughout the coun- 
try will be interested in the table showing 
the national debt of each administration 
from the first Presidency down to the 
present day, which I desire to make 
available to the Members with the infor- 
mation contained in Mr. Roy A. Foulke's 
informative article appearing in Dun & 
Bradstreet’s magazine inserted herewith: 


FINANCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE PEACE 
(By Roy A. Foulke) 


With a post-war gross public debt in ex- 
cess of $300,000,000,000, what will be our Fed- 
eral Budget 1 year after the end of the war 
in the Pacific? No one knows. Estimates, 
however, may be made even by laymen who 
have carefully followed the expenditures of 
the Federal Government in recent years, of 
the financial burden which private business 
will be called to bear if peacetime business 
resumes production and distribution, bank- 
ing, finance, and service under traditional 
rules of risk, ambition, competition, and re- 
ward. 

In the first place, it is evident that the first 
call on our national income will be greatly 
multiplied interest charges. In the second 
place, it is evident that we shall retain a 
larger standing Army than during any pre- 
vious peacetime period in our history. In the 
third place, with the mightiest navy afloat, it 
would seem evident that we will not repeat, 
at least immediately, the error of the Wash- 
ington Disarmament Conference of 1922, and 
that the costs of maintaining and operating 
the greatest navy and the greatest merchant 
marine on the seven seas will be appreciably 
larger than during any previous peacetime 
period. In the fourth place, if the entire 
financial history of the United States is any 
criterion, it would seem evident that expendi- 
tures for pensions and for the care of vet- 
erans, within a few years, will again be headed 
for record expansion. In the fifth place, even 
though there might, by some rare chance, be 
a shift from the philosophy of the virtue of 
spending to the philosophy of Coolidge thrift 
in governmental operations, the great in- 
crease in civil employment and in the num- 
ber of relatively new bureaus, agencies, cor- 
porate entities, and other appendages to the 
Federal Government will involve added costs 
compared with the expenses of a decade or so 
ago. A budget, broken down into the more 
important broad divisions, as of a period 1 
year after the armistice in Asia, might not 
val y too greatly from the following estimates: 


Interest on the national debt. $7.5 to $9.0 
3 oe g 
va epartment. . 0 

Merchant marine.. 10to 3.0 
Veterans’ pensions and benefits... 1.0 to 2.0 
Civil departments and agencies. 1.5 (0 20 
Public Works. 10to 20 
Social security ws cess acansenneckastnnan 3.0 to 14.0 

Roo ( ĩ (N 20.0 to 41.0 


If our gross national debt does not greatly 
exceeded $300,000,000,000 1 year after the 
end of the war, the annual interest carrying 
charge will be about $7,500,000,000 at the 
average interest rate of 244 percent. If in- 
terest rates should rise to 3 percent, the 
annual interest carrying charge would be in 
the neighborhood of $9,000,000,000, or as 
much as the entire operating costs of the 
Federal Government per year during the 
pre-war New Deal period, with its extensive 
programs of public works, relief, and social 
security. And that is only the initial call 
on taxes, 

All other costs are in addition to this 
amount and include no estimate for the re- 
tirement of the national debt. After World 
War No. 1, the national debt was retired at the 
rate of approximately $1,000,000,000 a year 
during the prosperous decade of the lush 
twenties. In the coming post-war period, no 
hope for substantial retirement will exist 
unless the national income exceeds $100,000,- 
000,000 per year, since a minimum of 30 per- 
cent of this income will be required merely to 
support the National, State, and local govern- 
ments. 

The estimate for the War Department is 
based upon the assumption that we shall 
maintain a standing Army of 1,000,000 to 
2,000,000 men during the post-war period, 
or until such a time as normal intercourse 
among the nations may be reestablished. 

The estimate for the Navy Department as- 
sumes the continued maintenance of the 
mightiest battle fleet in the world, and the 
facilities to repair and to replace naval losses 
faster than any other nation on the face of 
the earth. The post-war cost of our mer- 
chant marine, a byproduct of the war, will 
depend upon policies still to be decided. 

Veterans’ pensions and benefits are likely 
to double. Such expenditures slightly ex- 
ceeded one-half billion dollars in 1940 and 
have been expanding rapidly over the inter- 
vening years. On October 27, 1943, President 
Roosevelt recommended that Congress set up 
a $1,000,000,000 post-war educational pro- 
gram offering vocational and academic train- 
ing for 1 year to ex-service men and women. 


COST OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT 


In the civil end of the Government the 
cost of the regular departments and agencies 
is estimated at $1,500,000,000 to $2,000,000,000 
per year. The actual cost of these depart- 
ments and agencies during 1942 was about 
$1,450,000,000. 

The cost of public works of one kind or 
another is estimatec from $1,000,000,000 to 
$2,000,000,000. In the year before we entered 
the war expenditures for public works 
reached $950,000,000; since then spending for 
such purpose has tapered down to approxi- 
mately one-half of this amount. 

The social-security program will entail im- 
mense expenditures if the broad recommen- 
dations of the National Resources Pla: 
Board are put into effect. The Wagner-Din- 
gell bill proposes to extend social security to 
15,000,000 persons now excluded, to include 
all soldiers after the war under unemploy- 
ment insurance, to increase unemployment 
and old-age benefits, to establish national 
health insurance, to provide benefits for tem- 
porary and permanent disability, and to set 
up a unified Federal insurance system. 

Before World War No. 1, during the fiscal 
year of 1914, the total expenditures of the 
Federal Government amounted to approxi- 
mately $700,000,000. Ten years later, during 
the fiscal year of 1924, after we had thor- 
oughly settled down following the disloca- 
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tions of World War No. 1, the expenditures 
of the Federal Government were in the 
neighborhood of $3,000,000,000. In contrast 
to these sums the minimum annual ex- 
penditures after we settle down from the 
dislocations of World War No. 2 will be 
$20,000,000,000. 

Productive capital engaged in free busi- 
ness activity, in the production, the distribu- 
tion, the financing, and the servicing of all 
kinds of goods is the ultimate source of all 
taxes, wages, salaries, rent, dividends, interest, 
profits, and annuities. No matter by what 
form savings are represented, by railroad, 
public utility, or industrial stocks and bonds, 
bank stocks, bank deposits, life insurance, or 
Government securities, the return flow of 
income can arise only out of the activity of 
capital. There is no other source. These 
broad estimates of tax requirements cover 
the prime minimum costs of the operation 
of the Federal Government; they give no 
consideration to the additional taxes, in the 
neighborhood of $10,000,000,000, which must 
also be collected annually to support all State 
and local units. Here is a grand minimum 
total of $30,000,000,000 which must come di- 
rectly or indirectly from business activity, 
annually. 

At the end of World War No. 2, our indus- 
trial and commercial life will go through a 
period of dislocating readjustments, a mixed 
condition of economic expansion and con- 
traction in different areas, in different indus- 
tries, and affecting individual business con- 
cerns in the same industry differently. The 
length and the gradualness of this period will 
depend upon the distance between the ends 
of the two phases of the war, the European 
and the Asiatic phases; the gradualness with 
which war contracts are terminated by the 
Army, the Navy, and the United States Mari- 
time Commission; the gradualness with which 
our armed forces are demobilized; upon the 
decision as to what will be done with the 
tremendous inventories of war materials and 
supplies scattered from Attu to Guadalcanal, 
from Casablanca to Chunking; and the man- 
ner in which the Federal Government retires 
from the field of business, if it retires. 

During this period of dislocating readjust- 
ments, industry will begin to produce the 
products on which a moratorium has existed 
since the early days of the war, such as 
houses, automobiles, refrigerators, vacuum 
cleaners, washing machines, stoves, sewing 
machines, hairpins, nylon hose, clocks. Our 
entire manufacturing capacity will not be 
put to work, as a peacetime economy does 
not consume as fast as a wartime economy 
which is based on production for destruc- 
tion. If, however, a substantial portion of 
our wartime capacity is put to work and 
no pragmatic arrangements for supporting 
trade are devised, it will not take very many 
years for production to catch up with our 
needs and then, as in the past, exceed de- 
mand at the existing level of prices. 


NEED FULL EMPLOYMENT 


Full employment and good times, that Is, 
a- sustained level of net profits in industry 
and commerce, will be essential to furnish 
the absolute minimum of $30,000,000,000 in 
annual taxes which will be needed to keep 
our gross national debt from rising; and to 
support all current operating expenses of the 
Federal Government, State and local units. 
Tris tremendous sum includes no considera- 
tion for amortization which, heretofore, has 
been one of our oldest and strongest national 
fiscal policies. 

Economists tell us that $30,000,000,000 is 
one-half, one-third, or one-fourth of our 
national income, depending upon the year of 
comparison. The concreteness of $30,- 
000,000,000 is brought home more effectively 
by the repetition of the simple fact that the 
entire sum must come directly and indirectly 
from business. 

It was important that integrated busincss 
management find the way out during the era 
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of the great depression beginning in 1929 
when our gross national debt was $16,931,- 
197,000; it will be many times more important 
for the preservation of capitalism and free en- 
terprise for business management to find the 
answer to a reasonable level of sustained 
prosperity with little or no involuntary un- 
employment after this war, when our gross 
national debt will exceed $300,000,000,000 and 
when our minimum complete annual tax 
budget will be one-tenth of that stupendous 
sum, 

Integrated business management failed to 
find the answer during the depression years 
and it became necessary or politic for the 
Federal Government to take hold. We know 
now with what results. The gross national 
debt increased, year after year, by deficit 
spending to the record peak up to that time 
of $48,978,919,000 in 1941. 

In the days of the great depression, liberal 
economists said we could support a gross na- 
tional debt of $50,000,000,000. One year after 
the end of World War No. 2, our debt will be 
at least six times that amount, and no one 
has or will broadcast how easily business will 
support such a staggering debt. The fact is, 
it will not be easy, and if accomplished, it will 
be accomplished only by harnessing the in- 
tegrated ability, ingenuity, sincerity of pur- 
pose, broad-mindedness, and skill of business 
management in solving problems in a practi- 
cal way. 

The mission of making the United States 
the “arsenal of democracy” involved vast 
problems that were solved by business man- 
agement. The magnitude of this over-all job 
is overwhelming. But it was accomplished 
in world record time. 

When the peace finally comes over the 
horizon in Europe, and then in Asia, the 
problem of unscrambling Government and 
private business with Government owning 
one-quarter of all manufacturing facilities, 
the problem of disposing of plant facilities 
and the tremendous quantities of excess in- 
ventories, the problems incident to the termi- 
nation of war contracts and of rationing, and 
the problems involved in demobilization, will 
be just as big as the earlier unprecedented 
problem of miracle production in world- 
record time. Simultaneously, there will exist 
the great, over-all, fundamental, -war 
problem of supporting a gross national debt 
which was beyond all comprehension 3 years 
ago. s 

Each and every one of these problems affect 
business; they will affect the level of prices, 
the level of production, the level of prosperity 
with net profits or loss at the end of the 
fiscal year, and the leyel of involuntary un- 
employment, Today they are abstract prob- 
lems. Tomorrow, they became the actual 
daily problems of individual business manage- 
ments. Small retail stores, medium-sized 
wholesalers, and large representative manu- 
facturing corporations will feel their solid im- 
pact. 

If free business enterprise, directly or in- 
directly, foots the bill, then free business 
enterprise should accept the responsibility 
for the maintenance of the well-being of the 
democratic economy. which it partly com- 
prises and which it helped to create, for the 
broad public good, as well as for itself. That 
responsibility must, first of all, see that there 
is maintained a solid unquestioned basis for 
supporting a minimum annual taxation load 
of $30,000,000,000 with honest dollars, and 
second, that tangible plans are created to 
prevent the rise of involuntary unemploy- 
ment as our huge industrial, commercial, 
banking, and servicing machinery is con- 
verted from war to peace. If private enter- 
prise is not successful in organizing to carry 
out some such planned program, and ac- 
cordingly fails to carry out some such pro- 
gram, the Federal Government will, of neces- 
sity, step into the picture as it did so com- 
pletely in 1933, and this time, on top of a 


debt in excess of $300,000,000,000 and not a 
mere $16,185,308,000. The ceiling above this 
plateau is relatively low. 


DEFICIT SPENDING 


If deficit spending again should be allowed 
by Congress and by free business enterprise 
to raise its ugly head in the guise of main- 
taining necessary employment, confidence in 
our financial future, in the economy which 
provided the background for the creation of 
our wealth and the miracle of war produc- 
tion, might well be viewed with deep appre- 
hension, Even the richest country in the 
world, with economic legerdemain, and leg- 
islative sophistry, cannot maintain deficit 
financing ad infinitum; sooner or later, the 
end is loss of financial control which means 
economic and financial calamity, or a shift 
toward Government ownership of the means 
of production. 

Here is the opportunity and the challenge 
to integrated business management, a chal- 
lenge which is greater than any that has con- 
fronted free business since the rise of the in- 
dustrial revolution. Today, in the life of our 
country, may well be as critical in our his- 
tory as were the years immediately prior to 
the Constitutional Convention of 1787. 

The establishment of a single integrated 
policy-making organization within private 
business, comprising and representing all 
private business on a representative demo- 
cratic basis, is essential to plan for this great 
objective. Such an organization would pro- 
vide the medium, the technique, the means 
by which the immediate problems and other 
crucial problems, as they rise, would receive 
the continuous, concentrated attention of 
businessmen. 

Business management must cope with the 
responsibility of another depression by the 
application of preventives, and an integrated 
policy-making organization representing all 
business would seem to be the logical medium 
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through which to cooperate and to guide the 
energy and the potentialities of our business 
world to this dominant economic end. In the 
absence of such an organization, and with the 
development of a slump in business, irre- 
sistible political forces will provide additional 
deficit spending with concomitant greater 
and greater problems to business and to what, 
by that time, will be our debt-burdened econ- 
omy. 

Here is a job as fundamental in the light 
of our economy of free business enterprise 
as that solved by the 55 founding fathers who 
assembled in convention at Philadelphia in 
1787 to give us our Constitution. We need a 
single-chambered council of representative 
policy-making businessmen, of the caliber of 
these great men who planned our constitu- 
tional government with such infinite care, 
men of wide and tried experience who will 
represent all business, and who will meet day 
after day, week after week, month after 
month, in continuous session; businessmen 
who know what the solution of vital problems 
means to our industrialized economy, to ven- 
ture capital, to ambition, to free enterprise, 
to democracy, to the support of a gross na- 
tional debt in excess of $300,000,000,000; men 
who will develop broad policies for business so 
there will be little or no involuntary unem- 
ployment, so that profits will be sustained, 
so that the level of business prosperity will 
not suddenly collapse. 

We need a permanent council of representa- 
tives of free business enterprise that will be 
organized and supported by small business, 
big business, manufacturers, wholesalers, re- 
tailers, banking, insurance, transportation, 
and public utilities, to solve vital business 
problems within business, not for the sake of 
business, but for what the solution of these 
vital problems will mean to the future happi- 
ness, welfare, and prosperity of every man, 
woman, and child in this great country—our 
United States. 
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1828 67, 475, 
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Per cap | Significant events influencing national debt 


Years of organization and adjustment, 


Maritime commerce prosperity. 


Controversies with Great Britain. 


War of 1812, 


| War with Tripoli. 


Post-war 


spending expanding customs 
receipts, 


5 | Business depression, 


Expanding customs receipts. 


Increasing sale of public lands, 
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The national debt, 1789-1944—Continued 
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Significant events influencing national debt 


Mexican War. 


Post-war spending. 
Industrial expansion and prosperity. 


Panic of 1857. 


Decreased customs and increase in public 
improvements, 


Civil War. 


Post-war spending. 


26 years of almost unbroken reduction in 
public debt, 


Decreasing customs receipts, 


Spanish-American War. 


Period of public debt stability. 


World War No. 1. 


The Great Prosperity. 


The Great Depression—Deficit sponding 
and boot-strap financing. 


World War No. 2 


Treasury estimate. 


3 Author's estimate, 


Filipino’s Magnificent Creed of Resistance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Commissioner of the Philippines, Mr. 
EtızaLDE has brought to my attention 
an article in last Sunday's Washington 
Post entitled “Filipino’s Magnificent 
Creed of Resistance.” This article in- 
cludes a letter written by one of the 
Filipino patriots, Gov. Tomas Confesor, 
who is now a fugitive in the mountains 
of the Philippines. Governor Confesor 
represents the real spirit of resistance 
to the invaders—and the spirit of friend- 
ship to America. 

Mr. Speaker, this letter is so magnifi- 
cent and so broad that it could weil 
apply to the peoples of all occupied 
countries. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert this article in the RECORD: 


DEFIANCE TO JAP4NESE—FILIPINO’S MAGNIFICENT 
CREED OF RESISTANCE 


You will note that the date on the letter 
printed below is February 20, 1943, which 
means it is more than a year old now. But 
it Is possible that this letter never will be 
allowed to grow really old. Even now it is 
being circulated under cover within the Japa- 
nese-occupied Philippines; its circulation 
there most certainly will continue. And if 
future generations of Filipinos want to know 
how some heroes of their race thought and 
acted in a period of crisis, they can find the 
answer in these paragraphs. 

As far as is known, this is the first time 
the letter has been printed in full in the 
United States, although reference has been 
made to some of its passages. 

The copy below, described as an exact 
transcription; came through Australia. There 
is another version, reconstructed by passen- 
gers on the exchange ship Gripsholm, who 
were unable to take a copy of the letter itself 
with them. 

Background and characters—Tomas Con- 
fesor, 53, who holds degrees from the Uni- 
versities of California and Chicago, is author 
of the letters. Informed persons in this 
country say there is ne question of the 
authenticity. z 

Confesor still is Governor of the Philip- 
pine Island of Panay. He has been an eco- 
nomics instructor at the University of the 
Philippines, a director of the bureau of com- 
merce, and a delegate to the Philippine Con- 
stitutional Convention in 1934-35. 

At the start of the war Confesor was Gov- 
ernor of the Province of Iloilo, largest of the 
three that make up Panay. He had been 
elected in 1937. President Quezon, using 
his emergency powers, appointed him Gov- 
ernor of the entire island for the duration. 
When the Japs occupied Manila, Confesor 
was caught there. He refused the enemy's 
offer to become mayor of Manila and escaped 
on a sailboat. 

Little is made public on the extent or na- 
ture of opposition on Panay to Japanese 
occupation. It is emphasizea that Confesor 
is not a guerilla. We do know that the Japa- 
nese have sent military forces against these 
loyal Filipinos, but that the opposition con- 
tinues. We know, too, that the Japanese 
have made collaboration offers to the patriots, 
but they must have cessed them in dismay 
after this reply of Tomas Confesor printed 
below. 
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Mountainous Panay is no flyspeck. With 
its 1,291,548 souls it about equals Colorado 
in population; its 4,446 square miles make 
it nine-tenths the size of Connecticut. It 
is the sixth largest of the Philippine Islands, 
It has fishing, rice, coconuts, hemp, sugar, 
and lumber, Its production of pina cloth 
makes it important in weaving. 

The other personality inescapably involved 
in the letter is Dr, Fermin G. Caram. His 
pre-war record, as available in this country, 
shows nothing to justify suspicion, The 50- 
year-old physician and surgeon had held 
relatively high public positions and had a 
reputation for integrity and ability in his 
private practice, 

Apparently he just decided to play ball 
with the Japanese. 

The letter indicates that Dr. Caram and 
several of his friends had contacted Tomas 
Confesor with a proposition that he cease 
opposition in the interests of peace and 
tranquillity. 

Tomas Confesor’s reply, addressed to his 
friend, Dr. Caram, tells what he thinks of this 
1 of peace and tranquillity, It follows in 


COMMONWEALTH OF THE PHILIPPINES, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
February 20, 1943. 

My Desg Docror: I am happy to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of your letter of January 14 
last, signed at the same time by former Gen- 
eral Quimbo, Senator Veloso, and Captain 
Tando. I regret very much that your letter 
reached me more than a month after it was 
written, despite the fact that the party to 
whom it was handed was just living across 
the river from my place on the other side 
of the hill. Had I received it earlier, I would 
have been only too glad to meet my good 
friends Quimbo, Veloso, and Tando. 

I would have had no objection to the pleas- 
ure of the acquaintance of Colonel Furukawa. 
He came on a mission of peace and I would 
have taken advantage of his presence to pre- 
sent to him my views on the subject. I re- 
gret much, therefore, not to have met him. 
Nevertheless, I hope that he and his com- 
panions had a good time while they were in 
our province. I wonder how successful they 
have been with their mission, 

I feel flattered, indeed, by your statement 
that should I return to the city I would bring 
relief, peace, and tranquillity to our people 
in Panay. In this regard, I wish to state with 
ali frankness that peace and tranquillity in 
our country, specially in Panay, do not in the 
slightest degree depend upon me nor upon 
the Filipino people, for as Jong as America 
and Japan and their respective allies are at 
war with one another, peace and tranquillity 
will never obtain in our country nor in Panay. 

This is a total war in which the issues be- 
tween the warring parties are less concerned 
with territorial questions but more with 
forms of government, ways of life, and those 
that affect even the very thoughts, feelings, 
and sentiments of every man, 

In other words, the question at stake with 
respect to the Philippines is not whether 
Japan or the United States would possess 
them but more fundamentally it is: What 
system of government should stand here 
and what ways of life, systems of social 
organizations and code of morals should gov- 
ern our existence. As long, therefore, as 
America and Japan remain at war, these 
fundamental questions will remain unsettled. 
Consequently, peace and tranquillity will not 
reign in Panay, much less in the whole 
Philippines. 

THERE IS A MEANS FOR PEACE 

Despite this fact, however, there is a means 
to bring about peace even under the present 
circumstances if Japan is really sincere in 
her desire to see peace and tranquillity here. 
To this effect, she should declare the Philip- 
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pines free and independent, proclaiming at 
the same time our neutrality. 

To further demonstrate her sincerity of 
purpose to this end, she should evacuate all 
her forces, military establishments, and other 
governmental organizations from the islands 
with the guaranty that she would not land 
forces therein nor within her territorial 
waters. 

I am sure that should Japan declare this 
proposition and formally present the same to 
the United States, the latter would be com- 
pelled to accept it, Her sense of honor would 
give her no other alternative but to back up 
Japan in this regard. You must be already 
aware that the Allies have signed a treaty 
with China lifting their extraterritorial 
rights whereby their citizens within Chinese 
jurisdiction upon committing any offense or 
crime will have to be tried before Chinese 
courts under Chinese laws. 

Assuming that this proposition is accept- 
able to both Japan and America, we would 
then be free to establish and maintain our 
own system of government. We would be 
free to follow such ways of life as we may 
deem convenient to us. In other words, we 
would enjoy real and true independence in 
the exercise of governmental powers and not 
one like that of Nanking under Wang Ching 
Wei.. Please present this to your friend 
Colonel Furukawa, with the request that he 
submit this to superior authorities of the 
Imperial Government of Japan for considera- 
tion to put to a test the sincerity of Japan's 
desire to give us independence. 

I have carefully read and. studied the three 
conditions for accomplishment by the Fili- 
pinos to entitle us to our independence under 
Japanese promise. 

Let me tell you frankly that we will never 
be independent under such conditions be- 
cause they are impossible of accomplishment 
for at least a century. 

I entirely disagree with Mr. Vargas when 
he stated that the Japanese independence 
proposition is definite and clear while that of 
America is ambiguous. On the contrary, it 
is that of the Japanese which is nebulous, 
vague, and indefinite. The terms and con- 
ditions in this regard are phrased in such a 
manner that only puppets could understand 
them clearly, people who have no freedom to 
use their will and other mental faculties. 


JAPS BLAMED FOR WHOLE HOLOCAUST 


The burden of your so-called message to 
me consists of the entreaty that further 
bloodshed and destruction of property in 
Panay should stop and that our people be 
saved from further sufferings and miseries re- 
sulting from warfare and hostilities now ob- 
taining between Japan and ourselves. The 
responsibility, however, of accomplishing this 
end does not rest upon us but entirely upon 
your friends who have sworn allegiance to 
Japan. 

For it was Japan that projected and created 
these conditions. Japan is the sole author of 
this holocaust in the Far East. 

I agree with you when you say that our 
people are “experiencing unspeakable hard- 
ships and sufferings” because of these hostili- 
ties, but you should realize that our people 
are bearing these burdens cheerfully because 
they know that they are doing it for a good 
and noble cause. They know why we are re- 
sisting Japan. They are aware that Japan is 
trying to force us to accept her system of 
government and ways of life which are un- 
acceptable to us, to say the least. You may 
not agree with me, but the truth is that 
the present war is a blessing in disguise to 
our people and that the burdens it imposes 
and the hardships it has brought upon us 
are a test to our character to determine the 
sincerity of our convictions and the integrity 
of our soul. 

In other words, this war has placed us in the 
crucible to assay the metal in our being. For 
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as a people we have been living during the 
last 40 years under a regime of justice and 
liberty regulated only by universally accepted 
principles of constitutional governments. We 
have come to enjoy personal privileges and 
civil liberties without much struggle, without 
undergoing any pain to attain them, They 
were practically a gift from a generous and 
magnanimous people—the people of the 
United States of America. Now that Japan is 
attempting to destroy these liberties, should 
we not exert any effort to defend them? 
Should we not be willing to suffer for their 
defense? 

If our people are undergoing hardships and 
are doing it gladly, it is because we are willing 
to pay the price of those constitutional lib- 
erties and privileges. 

You cannot become wealthy by honest 
means without sweating heavily. You very 
well know that the principles of democracy 
and democratic institutions were brought to 
life through bloodshed and fire. If we sin- 
cerely believe in those principles and institu- 
tions, as we who are resisting Japan do, we 
should contribute to the utmost of our ca- 
pacity to the cost of its maintenance to save 
them from destruction; the same currency 
that other peoples paid for those principles, 

NEVER WIN WITHOUT PRINCIPLES 

You were a member of the constitutional 
convention that adopted the constitution of 
the Philippine Commonwealth. You did not 
only subscribe to it but you became a Filipino 
citizen by virtue thereof. 

Now that the hour of test has come, how 
dare you advise the people, as you do now, 
to forsake that sacred document and accept 
anything for peace and tranquillity which at 
all events will only be temporary? 

Should I hearken to you, I would be con- 
spiring with you and the Japanese military 
authorities to destroy the constitution that 
you and I signed with all solemnity, and 
everything for which that constitution 
stands. Do you not realize, therefore, that 
what you are doing now is a repudiation of 
your Filipino citizenship and all the sacred 
privileges attendant thereto, things which I 
am sure you hold dear and precious. 

This is not enough. I firmly believe that 
it is not wise and statesmanly for our leaders, 
in this their darkest hour, to teach our people 
to avoid sufferings and hardships at the 
sacrifice of fundamental principles of gov- 
ernment and the democratic way of life. 

On the contrary, it is their duty and re- 
sponsibility to inspire our people to willingly 
undergo any kind of difficulties and sacrifices 
for the sake of noble principles that they 
nourish deep in their hearts. Instead of de- 
pressing their patriotic ardor, the people 
should be inspired to be brave and courageous 
under all kinds of hardships and difficulties 
in defense of what they consider righteous 
and just. 

We shall never win nor deserve the esteem 
and respect of other nations if we lack prim- 
ciples, and if we do, we do not possess the 
courage and valor to defend those principles 
at any cost. Undoubtedly if you and your 
fellow puppets are today receiving a certain 
degree of consideration from the Japanese 
Army, such consideration may be attributed 
exclusively to the heroism of our soldiers in 
Bataan and the demonstration of the readi- 
ness and willingness of our people to suffer— 
especially of the common man, not the rich, 
the learned, and ambitious and crooked poli- 
ticians and office seekers who are hungry for 
power and influence—not to your personal 
qualities or wealth. 

You, puppets, love ease and comfort so 
much as to compel you to barter the liberties 
of our people for anything. You underrate 
the nobility and grandeur of the character 
and soul of the Filipinos by such action. 
Such sentiment is terribly ignominious. You 
are besmirching by the maximum degree by 
it the character of our people. 
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DEMOCRACY CONDEMNED BY JAPAN 

America is at war with Japan not because 
she wants to keep the Philippines but to up- 
hold and maintain the principles of democ- 
racy therein. In the speeches of Japanese 
military authorities, especially that of Gen- 
eral Homma, formerly commander in chief of 
the Japanese imperial forces in the Philip- 
pines, they condemned democracy and the 
principles of liberty under such a system of 
government. 

It is, therefore, evidently fallacious and in- 
sincere on your part to state that you are not 
pro-Japanese when you are exerting all ef- 
forts to bring about the surrender of the 
peopie in Panay. 

You declared that you are neither a pro- 
Japanese, not a pro-American, but a pro- 
Filipino. What do you mean by being a pro- 
Filipino? What are the principles for which 
you stand as a pro-Filipino? What national 
objectives do you have in mind when you 
expressed the thought that you are a pro- 
Filipino and not a pro-Japanese, not a pro- 
American? What ideals do you propose to 
realize as pro-Filipino? 
` If you have any objectives, any ideals at all, 
do you believe in realizing them more ef- 
fectively under a totalitarian and absolute 
system of government than under a democ- 
racy? Please make concrete specifications of 
your being a pro-Filipmo as against being 
pro-Japanese or pro-American. In other 
words, on what concrete grounds does your 
pro-Filipinoism rest? 

You were decidedly wrong when you told 
me that there is no ignominy in surrender. 
That may be true in the case of soldiers who 
were corralled by the enemy consisting of 
superior force with no way of escape what- 
soever. For when they gave themselves up 
they did nət repudiate any principle of good 
government and the philosophy of life which 
inspired them to fight heroically and 
valiantly, to use your own word. 

Should I surrender, however, and with me 
the people, by your invitation and assurance 
of guaranty to my life, my family, and those 
who follow me, I would be surren some- 
thing more precious than life itself: the 
principles of democracy and justice and the 
honor and dignity of our people. 

I noted that you emphasized in your letter 
only peace and tranquillity of our people. I 
do not know whether by omission or inten- 
tionally you failed to refer in any way to the 
honor and dignity of our race. You seem to 
have forgotten these noble sentiments 
already, despite the fact that Japan has hardly 
been a year in our country. 

It appears clearly evident, therefore, that 
there is a great difference between the man- 
ner you and we are using in trying to lead 
our people during these trying days. You 
and your fellow puppets are trying to give 
them peace and tranquillity by destroying 
their honor and dignity, without suffering, or 
if there is any, the least possible. On the 
other hand, we endeavor to inspire them to 
face difficulties and undergo any sacrifice to 
uphold the noble principles of popular rule 
and constitutional government, thereby hold- 
ing up high and immaculate their honor and 
dignity at the same time. In other words, 
you are trying to drive our people to peace and 
tranquillity on the road of ignominy, to bor- 
row your own language. 


RECALLS LINCOLN’S ATTITUDE 


Peace and tranquillity are easy to achieve if 
you choose the easy way, but in that case, 
however, you would be living beneath the dig- 
nity of a human being. You would be reduc- 
ing our people as a result thereof to the status 
of a dumb animal like the good carabao, 
which lives in peace and tranquillity because 
it is properly fed by its owner. Is that the 
peace and tranquillity you are talking about— 
that of a carabao? Would this not be clearly 
ignominious? 


You also brought up the point that the 
Japanese are generous because they freed the 
Filipino soldiers whom they captured. 
this connection let me ask you this question: 
Is it not a fact that the former U. S. A. F. F. E. 
men are now working as P. C. under the Japa- 
nese Army—are compelled to fight and kill 
their own people who are resisting by means 
of inadequate arms and by moral and spirit- 
ual resistance? 

Do you believe it dignified of Juan Quimbo, 
who formerly wore on his shoulders the star 
of the Philippine Army, representing thereby 
the valor and courage of our people, and the 
integrity of our system of government, to 
preach now the acceptance of the totalitarian 
and autocratic form of government? Do you 
believe that by so doing he dignifies and 
honors our people? 


DESCRIBES USE OF FORCE BY LINCOLN 


It pains me to read your letter saying that 
you and I at one time nursed devotedly iden- 
tical convictions on democracy and liberty, 
but that you have to revise your own for the 
sake of peace and tranquillity, 

How can you honestly and truthfully say 
that you may enjoy peace and tranquillity 
when you are unfaithful to your own convic- 
tions? Do you mean to tell me that you 
have revised your convictions because you 
believed that you were not righteous or be- 
cause you considered your personal conven- 
ience over and above that of the Filipino 
people? 

You may have read that story of Lincoln 
who heid firmly tg the conviction that the 
secession of the Southern States from the 
Northern was wrong. Consequently, when he 
became President and the Southern States 
seceded he did not hesitate to use force to 
compel them to remain in the Union. The 
immediate result was civil war that involved 
the country into the throes of a terrible 
armed conflict that, according to reliable 
historians, produced proportionately more 
loss of lives, hardships, and miseries than 
the First World War. The sufferings of the 
people of the South were terrible but the 
Union was saved and America has become 
thereby one of the strongest and most re- 
spected nations on the surface of the earth, 

If Lincoln had revised his convictions and 
sacrificed them for the sake of peace and 
tranquillity as you did, a fatal catastrophe 
would have befallen the péople of America. 

With this lesson of history clearly before 
us, I prefer to follow Lincoln’s example than 
yours and your fellow puppets. In other 
words, I sternly refuse to revise my own con- 
victions for the sake of temporary and false 
promises of peace and tranquillity. 

I wish to thank you for reminding me 
what General Bell wrote to Mabini that “the 
possibility of success is the sole justification 
of a war and as soon as that possibility dis- 
appears, civilization demands that for the 
sake of humanity the vanquished should 
submit to the victor.” 

In calling my attention to the above con- 
tents of the letter of General Bell, you make 
the affirmation thereby that there is no pos- 
sibility of success on the part of America 
and the Allies to defeat Japan and her col- 
leagues. Here again you are evidently wrong. 
You people who have surrendered to the 
Japanese do not know of any news but that 
given by them to you. It shows again that 
you are ignorant of what is going on. 

For your information and guidance, let me 
tell you that Japan is digging her grave 
deeper and deeper every day in New Guinea. 

In China and in Burma she is on the run 
and is losing extensive territories which she 
formerly conquered. 

In Europe, Germany is in flight, pursu 
by the Russians. $ 

In Africa, Tripoli and Tunisia have fallen 
into the hands of the Allies. Every day the 
cities of Italy are being bombed and smashed 
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to pieces. The Italians will soon demand for 
separate peace. 

[Eprror’s NoTE.—While Tripoli fell on Jan- 
uary 22, 1943, Confesor was misinformed on 
the fall of Tunisia. Organized resistance 
there did not cease until May 13.] 

By June next the Philippines will be re- 
deemed from Japan definitely. What are you 
going to do next—revise your convictions 
again? Thank you once more for reminding 
me of the words of General Bell to Mabini. 
They served to fortify my convictions more 
than ever, for the possibility of success of 
America and the Allies over the Axis is as 
clear as the day. 


. “NOT—AS LONG AS I CAN STAND” 


I hope I have made myself clear enough 
to make you understand my position. I 
will not surrender as long as I can stand on 
my feet. The people may suffer now and 
may suffer more during the next 6 months. 
The use of the words of St. Paul, the Apostle: 

“The sufferings of the present are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory to 
come that shall be revealed in us.” 

In the language of a wise and devout 
priest: 

“When the hour of deliverance has come, 
we shall count as nothing the anxiety and 
sorrows through which we have passed.“ 

According to the same religious writer, 
“sufferings afford opportunity for the prac- 
tice of many virtues—virtues which develop 
greatness and nobility of soul.” He further 
declares that “The grandest music of the 
human heart breaks forth in the day of trial; 
the sweetest songs are sung in sorrow; the 
best things in character are developed in the 
time of affliction.” 

Finally he writes; “Suffering develops man- 
liness and tries earnestness of purpose.” 
This is the crying need of the hour—manli- 
ness. 

With my kindest regards and may God 
bless and guide you, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Tomas CONFESOR, 
Governor. 


Soldier Voting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 25, 1944 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Chicago Tribune: 


REPRESENTATIVE RANKIN REFUSES A BRIBE 


Representative RANKIN’s refusal to accept 
the so-called compromise on soldier voting, 
which would have removed restrictions on the 
poll tax, but would have retained the uncon- 
stitutional Federal ballot, was a refusal of 
a bribe offered him and other Congressmen 
from the poll-tax States. 

Opposition to the Federal ballot scheme 
comes from all those who see clearly that the 
bobtailed Federal ballot is an open viola- 
tion of the constitutional mandate that vests 
control of the election of the President in the 
State legislatures. The Constitution says: 

“Each State shall appoint, in such manner 
as the legislature thereof shall direct, a num- 
ber of electors equal to the whole number 
of Senators and Representatives to which 
that State may be entitled in the Congress,” 
There is no getting around this language. 
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There is no room for Federal action. Only 
the State legislatures can give lawful ballots 
to soldiers. 

The offer to Representative RANKIN was an 
effort to split the opposition to the Federal 
ballot by placating its opponents from the 
poll-tax States. What Mr, Roosevelt said to 
these Representatives, through his spokes- 
man, Representative WorLEy, was in effect 
this: “You may go ahead and disfranchise 
Negro voters and poor whites as you have in 
the past, through the poll tax, if you will 
permit me to steal the election with my un- 
constitutional ballot and my hand-picked 
ballot commission.” 

Representative RANKIN did not fall.. No 
other Member of Congress who takes səri- 
ously his oath to defend the Constitution can 
fall. There can be no compromise with a 
proposal to violate the Constitution, what- 
ever specious arguments of expediency may 
be advanced. 

The framers of the Constitution did not 
vest control of Presidential elections in the 
States by mere accident. They foresaw that 
if a national administration could control 
Presidential elections it could perpetuate 
itself in office, regardless of the will of the 
majority. That is exactly the circumstance 
that has come about today, Mr. Roosevelt's 
maneuvers are a confession that he must 
steal the election to stay in Office. 

This self-styled liberal has now demon- 
strated that he is willing to disfranchise 
Negro voters if that will help accomplish his 
end. He had previously shown that he was 
not interested in soldiers voting. The action 
of his Secretaries of War and the Navy, in 
sabotaging the 1942 voting bill, was proof of 
that. Mr. Roosevelt doesn’t want a Federal 
ballot merely that soldiers may vote, or he 
would accept the workable plan to have them 
vote, legally, through State absentee ballots. 
He wants a Federal ballot, and a ballot com- 
mission of his own selection, so that he can 
steal the election. 


The Home-Front Battle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOMER A. RAMEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include an editorial, Workers Have 
Won the Home-Front Battle, which ap- 
peared in the January 19, 1944, edition 
of the Toledo Times: 

WORKERS HAVE WON THE HOME-FRONT BATTLE 

It is time to call the hand of those who 
complain about production. The figures will 
not bear them out. 

President Roosevelt promised to produce 
50,000 war planes a year. The figure has been 
doubled. 

The Axis laughed at us and jeered with 
“too little and too late.” They said the de- 
cadent democracies would neither work nor 
fight. What a bad guess that was! 

In 2 years our production-equipped armed 
forces of 10,000,000 men and women, with 
enough left to help England and Russia, No 
one can laugh that of. ~ 

In the 2 years the United States has pro- 
duced more fighting equipment than the Axis 
Nations had produced in 7 to 10 years. 

Our production index rose to 665 last No- 
vember as compared with 100 in November 


of 1941. More than six times the results, with 
fewer men employed, should show the Axis 
the kind of stuff Americans are made of. 

Our workmen built the most powerful Navy 
in the world and 26,000,000 tons of shipping 
to..bridge the oceans. 

The American workmen have tackled the 
war-production job with such tenacity that 
some industries already want to cut back to 
part-time civilian production to keep their 
men busy. They are not doing this in Europe. 
Even our allies are amazed. 

There has been a drastic cut in the produc- 
tion of tanks and small-arms ammunition, 
About the only fields in which there are in- 
creased schedules are aircraft tonnage and 
artillery ammunition. The rest are leveling 
off or cutting pack. 

Even Great Britain and Russia have not 
matched American production energy and or- 
ganization—and output. They still are 
straining at their production schedules while 
America is knocking virtually every produc- 
tion record into a cocked hat. 

In fact, American workmen have hit their 


production schedules so hard they have. 


equipped the armed forces with enough 
equipment to win almost before the big fight 
has started. Achieving this amazing feat 
since Pearl Harbor is something to shout 
about in any man’s language. 

The war is not over. And we have not 
produced all we are going to need. But from 
scratch this country has turned out the 
greatest mass-production feat the world has 
ever seen. American workmen did that, our 
neighbors, those men who crowd the busses 
and the streetcars at the end of every shift, 
did the job. 

There have been some rough spots, There 
have been some unfortunate experiences. 
There have been a few bad boys. There has 
been some selfishness—you know, “pay me 
more or I won't work.” That sort of unpleas- 
antness may have marred, but did not halt 
American production. 

Most American workmen have the hang of 
it. They know they are fighting a war just 
as much as if they were spraying lead at 
the enemy from the slit trench. Instead, 
they do their fighting at an oil-soaked work- 
bench, and virtually all of them do it well. 

Hats off to the American workmen, They 
have won the first major battle of the war— 
the battle for production on the home front. 


Tucumcari Irrigation Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, this Congress has repeatedly 
approved funds for the construction of 
Conchas Dam in New Mexico, and we are 
all happy that that splendid structure is 
finished and doing its job in the preven- 
tion of floods. 

However, it is an economic waste in 
these days when food is so essential to 
allow this great reservoir to be filled with 
water and that water, in turn, not be put 
to beneficial use. This Congress has 
voted funds for the completion of the 
irrigation project at Tucumcari. Money 
was made available in the last Interior 
Department appropriation bill and we 
were all hopeful that the work would get 
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under way. It has not and the people 
of New Mexico, particularly those in the 
vicinity of Tucumcari, are deeply dis- 
appointed. Worst of all, we are unable 
to understand why so many other proj- 
ects have been approved by the War Pro- 
duction Board while this one, so close to 
completion, still hangs in the balance. 

It is my purpose, Mr. Speaker, to devote 
an extraordinary amount of time to this 
problem in the next 3 weeks. I see no 
valid reason for any further delay. I 
know that every Member of the New 
Mexico congressional delegation has mili- 
tantly advocated the completion of the 
Tucumcari project as an aid to the war 
effort and I think our labors should now 
result in some action. 

Last week the Kiwanis Club, of Tucum- 
cari, N. Mex., passed a resolution, which 
I insert in the Recorp at this point: 


Whereas we understand there is now pend- 
ing in the War Food Administration, among 
other projects, proposals to establish war food 
projects, a proposal to set up the Federal Tu- 
cumceari project; and 

Whereas development of the Tucumcari 
project is approximately one-half completed 
and offers many attractive features not only 
in producing food for war needs but for the 
future stability of economic conditions in 
this portion of New Mexico; and 

Whereas the War Department, in the con- 
struction of the Conchas Dam, has provided 
the storage facilities for the Tucumcari proj- 
ect water supply, which has been full and 
overfiowing for nearly 3 years; and 

Whereas the city of Tucumcari has not been 
supplied with any appreciable war effort proj- 
ects; and 

Whereas the irrigation development of 
45,000 acres surrounding our city will in- 
crease the resources of the county, in that 
the livestock industry will be protected by 
providing adequate feed food and eliminate 
the necessity of shipping feeders to distant 
points as has been done in the past; and 

Whereas this will ease up the use of rail and 
trucking facilities during the war and for all 
time; and 

Whereas the development of these 45,000 
acres of fertile irrigable lands should provide 
farm homes for 600 or 700 families as well as 
provide critical food feed for our people, which 
should double the present population of the 
city of Tucumcari; and 

Whereas the immediate development of the 
project in its present state of large owner- 
ships will place the land in good shape for 
post-war settlement and provide attractive 
developed lands for our returning service men 
and women; and 

Whereas the completion of the irrigation 
project will provide and furnish adequate and 
plentiful water for the use of the inhabitants 
of the city of Tucumcari and for the opera- 
tion of the railroads that operate through 
said city; and 

Whereas the people of Tucumcari and Quay 
County, in addition to fulfilling their patri- 
otic duties by furnishing their sons and 
daughters to the armed forces, providing 
labor for war industries elsewhere, and ex- 
ceeding their quota by purchasing War bonds 
and stamps: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the directors of the 
Kiwanis Club of Tucumcari, N. Mex., are 
wholly in favor of immediate reopening of 
construction of the Tucumcari project, and 
hereby petition New Mexico's delegation in 
the Congress of the United States, Hon. Carl 
A. Hatch, Hon. Dennis Chavez, Hon. Clinton 
P. Anderson, and Hon. A. M. Fernandez, and 
Gov. John J. Dempsey, officials of the War 
Food Administration, the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, and the War Production Board, to 
use all effort in proceeding with the final 
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consideration of the proposed war food de- 
velopment of the Tucumcari project. 
Dated at Tucumcari, N. Mex., this 24th day 
of February 1944. 
N. Parker, 
President, Kiwanis Club. 
Attest: 
Newt A. GETTINGs, 
Secretary. 


Disposition of Food Surpluses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
today I introduced H. R. 4281, a bill to 
authorize the disposition of excess Gov- 
ernment food stocks and related prod- 
ucts. 

As secretary of the Committee of Forty- 
eight Interested in Food Production, com- 
posed of 1 Representative from each of 
the 48 States, and as a member of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, I have 
acquired considerable information that 
prompts me to believe that the need for 
such a bill exists and will exist in a much 
greater degree during the year imme- 
diately following cessation of hostilities. 

The purpose of this bill is to afford 
protection to producers, labor, and the 
food industry, to assure adequate food 
production, to protect and stimulate 
small business and support farm prices, 
and to provide the orderly and equitable 
distribution or disposition of excess food. 
Such food should be disposed of by a 
single agency of the Government in an 
orderly and equitable manner through 
established and recognized channels of 
distribution; i, e., the War Food Admin- 
istration. 

The bill does not affect existing laws 
allowing 85 to 90 percent loans on certain 
agricultural products, 

There is no conflict with the John 
Hancock-Baruch plan, 

The bill further provides that the Ad- 
ministrator shall appoint a coordinating 
committee of not less than 15 persons 
who shall be representatives of food proc- 
essors, food distributors, agricultural 
producers, and such other interests as 
the Administrator may deem appropriate 
and the chairman of such advisory com- 
‘mittee, shall become ex officio member of 
the coordinating committee. 

I have conferred with. representatives 
of all wholesale and retail food and proc- 
essing groups and this bill meets with 
their approval, after careful study of the 
original bill and revision in its present 
form. 

Likewise, the terms of the bill meet 
with the approval of the War Food Ad- 
ministration officials. 

The expiration date of the proposed 
act is fixed as June 30, 1946. 

I shall confer with farm leaders, labor 
leaders, and consumer groups. I feel 
that the provisions of the bill will meet 
with their wholehearted approval. 


I am a Democrat; however, this is a 
nonpartisan matter in which we are all 
interested; therefore, I hope some Re- 
publican Member will introduce a similar 
bill. 

I understand that Senator Map will 
introduce a companion bill in the Senate. 

I trust that the chairman of the House 
Agricultural Committee will secure a re- 
port on he bill and hold hearings in the 
immediate future. 


Calculated Deliberate Assault on the In- 
tegrity of Every Member of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OY 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following quota- 
tions from well-known newspapers and 
commentators regarding the President's 
tax veto message and attack on the Con- 
gress. 

There has been a good deal of guess- 
work in the Congress and in the press as 
to the authorship of the veto message. 
According to Mr. Lyle C. Wilson, United 
Press staff correspondent, in a statement 
appearing in the Washington Daily News 
on February 28, 1944, Judge Samuel Ir- 
ving Rosenman is identified as the author 
of both the tax veto and soldiers’ vote 
“fraud” message to the Congress. 

I agree with what Mr. Pegler and Mr. 
Kent have to say about these messages 
as being intemperate, abusive, and in- 
sulting, and constituting a deliberate 
attempt to undermine the faith and con- 
fidence of the American people in their 
elected representatives and our repub- 
lican form of government. 

This issue transcends all party lines. 
These attacks on Congress must cease, 
and if continued the American people 
will know that it is a brazen attempt by 
the Communist and radical elements 
associated with the New Deal to destroy 
our representative and constitutional 
form of government and set up a dicta- 
torship in the United States. Senator 
BaRKLEY was right when he denounced 
the tax veto message as a “calculated, 
deliberate assault on the integrity of 
every Member of Congress.” 

I would also like to point out one 
phase of the tax bill veto which has been 
overlooked or obscured in the controversy 
over the attack on Congress. Did not the 
President know that if the tax bill was 
not enacted into law, millions of Ameri- 
can wage earners with incomes less than 
$3,000 would have to pay 1 percent more 
per year for their social security? The 
bill as written by the Congress froze the 
social-security tax at 1 percent, whereas 
if the President’s veto had prevailed this 
tax would have been doubled. Why place 
additional burdens on those least able to 
pay? 
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The increased cost of living and of 
taxes is already affecting the standards 
of living of the middle class, small store- 
keepers and professional men and 
women, the white-collar employees, 
school teachers and civil-service groups, 
the farmers, and wage earners both or- 
ganized and unorganized. The New Deal 
spenders are squandering the social- 
security funds for other purposes. It is a 
form of embezzlement, by spending the 
1-percent contributions of the workers 
and employers while pretending to create 
a social-security reserve. It must be evi- 
dent by now that the American wage 
earners are being grossly deceived by the 
manipulation and misappropriation of 
the social-security-reserve funds for gen- 
eral Government expenditures. 

The action of the Congress in overrid- 
ing the veto by a vote of 3 to 1 clearly 
demonstrates that it will no longer stand 
for usurpation, domination, and dictator- 
ship by President Roosevelt or any other 
Chief Executive. From now on the Con- 
gress will exert its constitutional rights, 
duties, and power to legislate for the 
American people. 

The articles referred to follow: 


ROSENMAN AUTHOR OF “DYNAMITE” THAT Ser 
Orr Tax VETO REVOLT 


(By Lyle C. Wilson) 


Judge Samuel Irving Rosenman was re- 
liably identified today as the author of the 
veto and soldier-vote messages which accused 
Congress of seeking to give tax relief to the 
greedy and of fraud. Rosenman is the White 
House legal aide, an old New York associate 
of President Roosevelt, who may become the 
newest White House whipping boy. Repub- 
licans, taking Democratic protests at their 
face or political value, already are accusing 
Mr. Roosevelt of being ill-tempered, abusive, 
intemperate, and violent in his relations with 
Congress. 

These complaints from Democrats, in- 
cluding Senate Majority Leader BARKLEY, 
already have been fired back at the President 
by Wendell Willkie and Representative 
CHARLES A. HALLECK (Republican, Indiana), 
chairman of the Republican Congressional 
Campaign Committee. The Democrats may 
be compelled to spotlight Rosenman as 
author of the offending message to divert 
the Republican attack. 


COMPOSE DIFFERENCES 


BARKLEY, who resigned the leadership in 
protest against Rosenman’s tax veto effort, 
called it a “calculated deliberate assault on 
the integrity of every Member of Congress.” 


Far ENOUGH 
(By Westbrook Pegler) 

Kansas Crry, February 28.—There is no ex- 
cuse for anyone to believe that President 
Roosevelt has learned a lesson from his 
fracas with “Dear ALBEN” BARKLEY. There 
was no indication of reform in his telegram. 
He just realized that he laid the whip a 
little too heavily on an old servant who then 
blew the job and threatened to picket the 
premises. The original insult to Congress 
was written with deliberate intent. He 
meant to insult Congress, and he did; nor 
was this the first time, a recent similar in- 
stance being his charge of fraud in the con- 
troversy over the soldiers’ vote. 

Before that, he had threatened to take ac- 
tion himself if Congress failed to pass a law 
to his liking by a certain dead line and before 
that he had, by stealth, attempted to impose 
a $25,000 limitation on the salaries of civil- 
ians unconnected with the war effort or any 
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public project, after Congress had deliber- 
ately and pointedly refused to comply with a 
suggestion first tossed off by Mrs. Roosevelt, 
who may or may not have known that it had 
been an article in the platform of the Com- 
munist Party. 

Of course he wanted to insult Congress. 
what other regard would he have for a body 
which early in his rule, delivered itself into 
u condition of helplessness, servility and 
mockery by handing him, without restric- 
tion, billions of dolars in the naive belief that 
he would hold himself above politics in its 
distribution? 

The return of manhood and civic decency 
to Congress has been slow. And, to the credit 
of the House of Representatives, it must be 
acknowledged that the House was the first to 
pats a number of bills in defiance of the 
White House and the entire Fascist moye- 
ment in Washington 2 years ago, only to be 
strangled in the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. But the House, too, had 
been bad enough and had earned over a num- 
ber of years of miserable and corrupt betrayal 
of the whole American concept of govern- 
ment that contempt which Mr. Roosevelt re- 
vealed in the “take a law” days. 

This rebellion against the New Deal and 
pointedly against the sneering arrogance of 
the Treasury has been long overdue. But its 
effect will be lost if any important section of 
Congress permits itself to be seduced again 
by the back-slapping which has followed. 
The whole history of the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration stands against any hope that the 
dominating personality and his ideological 
advisers and coaches have the slightest re- 
spect for the constitutional status of the 
legislature. 

Mr. Roosevelt gave orders to Congress too 
long to be able to change now. He just 
doesn’t think that way. 


THE GREAT GAME OF POLITICS 
(By Frank R. Kent) 

It is entirely accurate to say that Mr. 
Roosevelt emerges from the tax bill veto in- 
cident with diminished prestige, damaged in 
Congress and in the country. For the first 
time his own leaders really revolted. Few 
will miss the significance that the only Sena- 
tors who failed to join in the tribute to Sen- 
ator Bakklxr after his sensational speech 
were four who, distinctly, are not among our 
first—or even our second—grade statesmen, 

From whatever angle the performance is 
viewed, no credit attaches to the President— 
and almost none is claimed for him by the 
pro-Roosevelt publications and commenta- 
tors, There was so little to say in defense 
that mostly they were silent. Detached 
judgment generally is that the message was 
one of Mr. Roosevelt’s major mistakes. Even 
if he had had right on his side, the long de- 
lay in acting would have cost the Treasury 
many millions in taxes that could have been 
collected and are now irretrievably lost. But 
he did not have right on his side. Inade- 
quate as the bill concededly is, the reasons 
he gave for the veto were unsound; the facts, 
as he presented them, were twisted; his own 
words and his own Secretary of the Treasury 
were repudiated by some of his own state- 
ments. 

In addition, his language was violent, bad- 
tempered, indefensible. Phrases such as “not 
for the needy, but for the greedy” did not 
make sense. Most of the phraselogy is at- 
tributed to ex-Judge Sam Rosenman. Only 
two deductions seem possible from this one— 
first, that Mr. Roosevelt was confused in his 
mind, did not know the facts and was badly 
advised; second, that, as Senator BARKLEY de- 
clared, this was a calculated assault upon 
the integrity of every Member of Congress,“ 
for campaign purposes. In brief, it was 
fourth-term strategy, designed to discredit 
Congress in the country. 

Not the least interesting part of the affair 
was the President’s telegram after the Senate 


demonstration. It was a retreat. He said 
he did not mean it—that he had not the 
slightest intention of reflecting upon “Dear 
Alben” or any other Member of Congress. 
He pled with the indignant Senator. He was 
apologetic in tone, clearly alarmed and in 
complete contrast to his abusive message. 
As for the effect upon the coming campaign, 
no one can be sure about that. Certainly, 
it has done Senator BARKLEY, a candidate 
for reelection, gocd. One of the primary 
candidates against him has withdrawn in his 
favor. Today he appears a self-respecting 
man instead of an administration tool whose 
abject devotion made him an object of de- 
rision and whose sufferings, when compelled 
to advocate proposals in which he did not 
believe, aroused both pity and contempt. Of 
course, it is absurd to start a Presidential 
boom for Senator BARKLEY just because he 
showed there was a limit to what he would 
stand. And it is not likely he will stay in- 
dignant with an apologetic President. His 
letter of reply shows that. 

However, notwithstanding assurances of 
his affection and his adulatory wish for fu- 
ture cooperation, he will never return to 
his former slavish attitude. For one thing, 
his reelection to leadership relieves him of 
all obligation to Mr. Roosevelt, enables him 
to talk to him on even terms—not as a job- 
holding subordinate. And Mr. Roosevelt will 
not treat him again as though he were a 
high-class old family servant—a habit he has 
with the faithful—and which, strangely 
enough, some seem to like, Concerning the 
effect upon the fourth-term prospects, there 
are two views. 

One is that no President can make a mis- 
take like this and receive such a rebuke with- 
out losing political strength. The other is 
that the only voters who will be alienated 
are the discerning and intelligent. But, it 
is argued, he alienated 90 percent of those 
long ago, and the great unthinking masses 
who constitute the chief Roosevelt strength 
will not be affected. Either view may be 
right, but certainly that accumulation of 
resentments, which is the real danger to the 
man who tries to hold on too long, has been 
added to. 

Probably the most pregnant thing is the 
convincing demonstration that Mr. Roosevelt 
has completely lost control of Congress—lost 
control of a Congress in which his own party 
has a majority—lost control of his own se- 
lected leaders; lost it publicly and humiliat- 
ingly: With the trend strongly toward a Re- 
publican House, it seems impossible now to 
believe that should Mr. Roosevelt be reelected 
he would have a Congress he could lead, boss, 
or cajole. If he cannot do it with this Con- 
gress, he certainly will not be able to do it 
with the next. And that, of course, means 
governmental paralysis. It is the strongest 
argument against the fourth term, 


Mr. Speaker, President Roosevelt’s veto 
of the tax bill and the resulting resigna- 
tion and reelection of. Senator BARKLEY 
as majority leader are viewed by many 
commenting editors as marking an end 
to White House domination of Congress 
and diminishing the President’s chances 
for a fourth term. 

While “not gladdened by this strife,” 
the Cincinnati (Ohio) Enquirer says that 
“if the incident serves to impress upon 
Mr. Roosevelt a more wholesome respect 
for congressional independence, it will 
have helped all around.” 

“In vetoing the tax bill, President 
Roosevelt just about committed political 
suicide,” says the Denver Post. 

Commenting that the “ire in Congress 
is justly drawn,” the Portland Oregonian 
agrees with Senator VANDENBERG that 
the President “is running for relection 
on an anti-Congress platform.“ 
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“The chances of the Democrats for vic- 
tory have been markedly reduced, 
whether or not Mr. Roosevelt runs,” says 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch, while 
the Kansas City (Mo.) Times regards 
the veto as “political, rash, and impul- 
sive, and a calculated assault upon Con- 
gress and designated to create disunity.” 


Congress Gains New Prestige 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Chicago Daily Tribune of Feb- 
ruary 25, 1944: 

CONGRESS GAINS NEW PRESTIGE 


The Democratic Members of the Senate 
have given Mr. BARKLEY a resounding vote of 
confidence and by the same token have re- 
corded an equally resounding vote of no con- 
fidence in Mr. Roosevelt. There seems to be 
little doubt that today the Senate will over- 
ride the veto of the tax bill by a majority as 
impressive as yesterday’s 3 to 1 division 
against the President in the House, where he 
was able to muster fewer than 100 votes in 
nearly 400. 

It is no exaggeration to say that now, for 
the first time in nearly 7 years as majority 
leader in the Senate, Mr. BARKLEY commands 
the respect of most of his following. He got 
that way by a show of self-respect and more 
especially by a valiant defense of the legis- 
lative branch of Government against a bitter 
and ill-considered attack on it by the Presi- 
dent. 

In the controversy arising from the veto 
Congress has overwhelming popular support, 
The people have been waiting for the day 
when their representatives in the legislative 
branch would throw off the yoke and had 
almost despaired that this day would ever 
dawn. Now that it is here the people hope 
that Congress will retain the initiative, guard 
its constitutional prerogatives, and carry on 
the fight for the Republic against the machi- 
nations of the men here and abroad who have 
been leading the country toward dictator- 
ship. 

Congress has been the butt of many jokes 
and the cbject.of much abuse, but today it 
stands before the country. with greatly en- 
hanced prestige. It can hold it and build 
on it only if the Members continue to think 
and act for themselves. A subservient Con- 
gress is worse than useless if only because it 
preserves the form but not the substance 
of representative government and by doing 
so destroys the people's belief that they are 
the sovereign. 

If the new spirit of independence holds 
Congress can work a vast improvement in 
the Government of this country, freeing it 
from the control of the bureaucracy that has 
hampered the prosecution of the war and 
bedeviled the citizens with senseless regula- 
tions. Congress can do that if it will. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s savage veto message has united 
the Members and aroused a spirit of coop- 
eration between the opposing parties- that 
may bear fruitful results. 

Mr. Roosevelt himself appears to be some- 
what chastened, though it is too much to 
hope that the rebuke he has received will 
have more than a temporary effect. His let- 
ter to Mr, BARKLEY showed the President in 
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full retreat. The tone was wholly defensive, 
in contrast to the aggressively insulting 
quality of the veto message. He had had 
no idea that he was impugning the honor 
of Mr. BARKLEY and his colleagues. Nothing 
was further from his thought. He hoped 
that the Senator would resume his leader- 
ship. Mr. BARKLEY had used harsh terms in 
his denunciation of the veto, but Mr. Roose- 
velt, who is usually unforgiving, was more 
than eager to appease and conciliate. 

Congress clearly has the upper hand to- 
day. The country prays that Congress will 
keep it. 


Dewey Obtains 48 Percent of Republican 
Vote in New Midwestern Poli 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, the largest 
daily newspaper in five Midwestern 
States, the Daily Argus Leader, of Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak., has just completed a com- 
prehensive and carefully conducted per- 
sonal poll of political sentiment in South 
Dakota. I am incorporating the results 
in the Recorp herewith as a matter of 
public interest. 


ROOSEVELT LOSES 31 PERCENT SINCE 1940 


One of the significant features of this 
vote is the fact that President Roosevelt’s 
strength has slumped by 31 percent since 
the last. election. Inasmuch as South 
Dakota earned the honor of being desig- 
nated “the most Republican State in the 
Union” in the last election by giving the 
Republican candidate for President the 
largest percentage of votes of any State, 
it is indeed indicative of the swing away 
from the New Deal to realize that this 
Republican tide has further reduced the 
Roosevelt showing by 31 percent. 

Ten years ago, South Dakot was 100- 
percent Democratic in its political voting 
with a Democratic Governor, two Dem- 
ocratic Senators, and a 100-percent 
Democratic representation in the House. 
It begins to look as though the inde- 
pendent and clearthinking people of 
South Dakota who were the first in the 
Nation to revolt against the totalitarian 
trends of the New Deal and start return- 
ing Republican majorities in 1936 will 
once again in 1944 pace America in its 
victory drive away from the reactionary 
political monopolies established under 
the tory New Deal generalissimos who 

. disguise themselves behind the camou- 
flage language of “liberals” while prac- 
ticing the concepts of centralized polit- 


ical powers which bona fide liberals ’ 


throughout the ages have consistently 
opposed. 

The matter referred to follows: 
Dewey OBTAINS 48 PERCENT OF REPUBLICAN 


ARTHUR, BRICKER FOLLOW—ROOSEVELT DOWN 
From 1940 


(By the Poll Editor) 


In a final compilation of returns today in 
the Argus-Leader Presidential poll, conducted 


throughout the State the past 2 months, Gov. 
Tom Dewey was shown to have 48 percent of 
the votes cast for the five most prominently 
mentioned candidates for the Republican 
nomination for President. 


DEWEY CLIMBS 


Favorite from the start, the Governor has 
climbed from a 43-percent lead early in Janu- 
ary as more polls were taken among various 
groups and organizations. 

On the Democratic side President Roosevelt 
drew 95 percent of the votes. 

That the President is not as popular as he 
was in South Dakota in 1940 is indicated by 
the announced intention of a large number 
marking ballots to desert the Democratic col- 
umn in favor of some Republican candidate 
in 1944. 


F. D. R. LOSES 31 PERCENT 


It was indicated that Roosevelt has lost 
31.3 percent of his 1940 strength in South 
Dakota. It will be remembered that he failed 
to carry the State at that time, Wendell 
Willkie, the Republican candidate, getting 
the largest percentage of votes here of all 
the States which went Republican. 

Willkie, titular head of the party, now 
takes second place in popularity in his party. 
The Argus-Leader poll shows he gained only 
22 percent of the votes cast for the five most 
prominently mentioned Republicans. 

Third place goes to Stassen, with 16 per- 
cent of the vote, fourth to MacArthur with 
9, and fifth to Bricker with 5 percent. 

A number of persons chose not to name 
their candidates, but merely indicated they 
would vote for whatever Democratic or Re- 
publican candidate were nominated. 

A total of 78 different groups and organi- 
zations, representing both sexes and all walks 
of life in different parts of the State were 
polled by Argus-Leader employees or friends. 
The purpose of this sampling was to deter- 
mine, as a matter of reader interest, the 
trends of political thought in this election 
year. 

GRAND TOTALS LISTED 

Tabulations show the following grand 
totals: 

Republican: Bricker, 101; Dewey, 922; Mac- 
Arthur, 175; Stassen, 300; Willkie, 430; un- 
named, 4; Hurley, 1; Landon, 3; Johnston, 
36; Taft, 4; Vandenberg, 4; Hoover, 5; Martin, 
1; MacNider, 1; Brewster, 1; Marshall, 1; 
Eisenhower, 1. 

Democratic: Roosevelt, 471; Hull, 1; Byrd, 
8; unnamed, 10; Berry, 1; Wheeler, 4. 

Shift: Democrat to Republican, 197; Re- 
publican to Democrat, 28. 


Is Centralized Government Destroying 
Local Democracy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WESLEY E. DISNEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following radio discus- 
sion: 

CONGRESSMAN DISNEY OPENS 

The question would seem to answer ‘itself 
if we look about us or study current or 
history. Centralized government is the an- 
tithesis of local democracy. Statism is the 
antithesis of individual freedom. Central- 
ized government is the pattern of totali- 
tarianism or the authoritarian state, Obvi- 
ously, statism and local self-government can- 
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not exist autonomously in the same nation 
without the one destroys the other, Louis 
XIv’s “I am the state” does not admit of 
local self-rule, individual freedom or local 
democracy. These statements sound like 
truisms, but they are the fruit of history. 
The framers of the Constitution were con- 
vinced centralized government and local 
democracy were not compatible. They were 
determined that government should be 
diffused amongst the people and built a 
foundation creating the Federal Government, 
but of limited powers. Democracy is not 
located in Washington. It has no place in 
those marble halls. It does exist down in 
the school boards, the justice-of-peace courts, 
the courthouses, the State legislatures. It 
cannot be transferred to Washington. If it 
could be it would cease to exist. Among 
the people, in the breasts of the people, 
rests democracy. Democracy is dependent 
on the ability of the average man to reflect 
sound judgment, and of his representatives 
to activate that judgment into legislation. 


DR. LENGYEL CHALLENGES 


Centralized government is not an aim in 
itself, but a trend. Modern life is far more 
centralized—more highly organized—than 
life in the past. Centralization is merely a 
mold, not the substance. It may be filled 
with either democratic or nondemocratic 
substance. Switzerland, one of the old 
democracies, moves toward centralization, as 
does the United States. Great Britain, 
highly centralized, is a democracy. The 
Scandinavian countries, the best types of 
democracies, have long been centralized. 
Republican France was centralized and 
democratic. The anarchists used to stand 
for highly decentralized, self-contained 
units—for good reasons. In this world of 
speed a high degree of decentralization would 
lead to anarchy. 


CONGRESSMAN DISNEY REPLIES 


The Scandinavian-Swiss-British concepts 
of democracy are not our concept of pure 
democracy. Their achievements do not match 
ours. Under the Bill of Rights, the Ameri- 
can ideal has been freedom of the individual 
necessarily implying freedom of local self- 
government. For what purpose? For the 
sake of the liberty of the individual. Wood- 
row Wilson wisely stated, The history of lib- 
erty is the history of the limitation on gov- 
ernment.” Centralized government grows 
stronger feeding on its own strength. It ab- 
hors limitations. Statism knows no bounds 
nor limitations. That is not pure democracy. 
I insist historical facts prove local democracy 
dies under centralized authority. 

DR. LENGYEL OPENS 

To think that only local government is 
democratic is a mistake. Certainly it is not 
true of England, was not true of republican 
France; the freedom-loving Scandinavian 
countries—all centralized. It was the mayor 
of an American city, not the President of 
the United States, who declared: “I am the 
law.” Local government necessarily shrinks 
as the globe's surface shrinks. Obviously, it 
was extensive when an Inglish county was 
& vast territory. Today, from your airplane, 
it is a speck on the map. Local democracy 
is part of the central democracy—not its ene- 
my. With the interconnection of local inter- 
ests, self-sufficient local democracy actually 
defeats the aims of real democracy—the exe- 
cution of the will of the people. It cannot be 
the real will of the people to mutilate it by 
retaining traditional units because they were 
useful in the stage-coach era. Far from being 
the enemy of local democracy, centralized 
government, conducted in the real democratic 
spirit, strengthens local democracy by placing 
behind it strong government resources. De- 
mocracy is far easier to safeguard in the cen- 
tral government, which citizens can watch 
with great vigilance, because it occupics a 
central position. Local government does not; 
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hence, it 1s easier for local autocrats to falsify 
the people's will. 


CONGRESSMAN DISNEY CHALLENGES 


It is impossible to have both a central- 
ized, powerful administrative Federal system 
and a free play of individualism in local self- 
government. History proves democratic ten- 
dencies have been destroyed by centralized 
authority. When the Roman Republic faded 
by degeneration of the senate, local democ- 
racy died, tyrannical dictatorships succeeded. 
In modern Italy when centralization through 
fascism took over, local democracy and in- 
dividual freedom died. When legislative au- 
thority failed in Germany, all government 
was centralized in the dictator. What good 
did it do the people to watch this monster 
grow without a voice in its growth? How 
could local self-government. assert itself? 
What became of individual rights? 


DR. LENGYEL REPLIES 


When there were more than 10,000,000 un- 
employed in the United States, local democ- 
racy was reduced to flashing S O 8 signals 
to Washington, Luckily, the fathers of the 
country foresaw the future and made provi- 
sions for centralized action through the 
“general welfare” clause. Without such cen- 
tralized action there would have been revo- 
lution in the country. Modern government 
is big business, the business of the people, 
Modern times call for the efficiency of large 
organization, and not for the “local democ- 
racy” of the village smithy. May I also re- 
mind Congressman Disney that the Roman 
senate was never a pillar of local democracy; 
centralization did not precede fascism; and 
Germany never had a real democracy, 


The Wheel Chair Brigade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARENCE E. HANCOCK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Speaker, a story 
of personal interest to the Members of 
the House appeared in the February 25 


issue of the Philadelphia Evening Bulle- | 


tin. It is an item in the column en- 
titled “Washington Notebook” written 
by Nelson C. Hyde. 

I have asked unanimous consent to 
insert it in the Recorp because it is an 
appreciative and friendly story about 
four of the most gallant, beloved, and 
useful Members of this body: 

LEGISLATORS ON WHEELS 

There is no jollier group in the House of 
Representatives than those making up the 
so-called Wheel Chair Brigade. The four 
members of this exclusive organization have 
lost the use of their legs and propel them- 
selves about the Capitol and onto the House 
floor in rubber-tired vehicles. 

“Out of the way there, you old jitney; let a 
limousine pass,“ one will call out to another. 
Or he'll imitate the sound of an automobile 
horn and cry out, “Make way for a jeep,” or 
the blast of a siren with a hearty, “Heave 
ho, battleship approaching.” 

Two of the members of the brigade are 
chairmen of important committees—JosEPH 
JEFFERSON MANsrietp, Democrat, Texas, of 
Rivers and Harbors, and JoHN J. CocHRAN, 
Democrat, Missouri, of Accounts. The others 
are RopertT Crosser, Democrat, Ohio, dean of 
his State’s delegation in the House, and WIL- 
LIAM J, MILLER, Republican, Connecticut. 


MansrFieEtp is a lawyer, one of the few pre- 
World War No. 1 Members of Congress, having 
taken his seat March 4, 1917. COCHRAN, a 
“watchdog of the Treasury” in his position 
as Accounts chairman, was secretary to two 
Representatives and to a Senator at various 
times before his own election to the House 
in 1926. Crosser, native of Scotland, moved 
to Cleveland in 1881, practiced law, came to 
the House in 1923. Mırter, from Wethers- 
field, who is serving his second term, enlisted 
as a private in the Aviation Section of the 
Signal Corps in the last war, won a commis- 
sion as a military aviator in France, suffered 
the loss of his legs in a plane crash, 

All frequently address the House, attend- 
ants lowering the microphone to accommo- 
date these popular Members. 


The Tax-Bill Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr, SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the Iola (Kans.) 
Register of February 24, 1944, containing 
the observations of Mr. Angelo Scott, edi- 
tor, on the veto of the tax bill and the 
congressional reaction to the veto mes- 
Sage: 

THE POT BOILS 

Senator ALBEN BARKLEY’s” resignation as 
Democratic leader in protest to President 
Roosevelt’s veto message on the tax bill is the 
hottest thing that has happened in demo- 
cratic politics since Roosevelt was first 
elected. 

Whether it presages a revolt against Roose- 
velt’s fourth-term candidacy which will really 
be effective remains to be seen. But the inci- 
dent is, itself, a powerful argument against a 
Roosevelt fourth term because it illustrates 
so Clearly the inherent danger of keeping one 
man in power so long that he begins to think 
‘he's God instead of the servant of the people, 

The trouble with Roosevelt is that he has 


arrived (long since) at the point of believing | 
that he is infallible; that he must always be 


right; that those who challenge his wisdom 
are not only fools but churlish rascals who 
deserve to be held up to public scorn and 
ridicule for their temerity in suggesting that 
he could be wrong. 

If Roosevelt had felt called upon to veto 
such a tax bill 10 years ago, he would have 
said something like this: 

“Dear Congress: I know you have worked 
long and faithfully and conscientiously to 
produce a tax bill which you think is in the 
best interest of the Nation, but I feel that I 
have no other choice than to veto it. It sim- 
ply doesn't raise enough money to protect 
the country against inflation, and it seems to 
me that it is deficient in the following re- 
spects: (citing chapter and verse and oppos- 
ing arguments). I respectfully urge you to 
give this matter your further consideration.” 

And if Roosevelt had sent such a message 
to the Congress day before yesterday, there 
would have been no revolt. BARKLEY never 
would have opened his mouth. The chances 
are that today he would be quietly, if not en- 
thusiastically, urging his comrades to uphold 
the President. 

Instead, the President has said, in effect: 

“Dear Congress, I told you bums 2 months 
ago what kind of tax bill I want this year, 
and here you have the effrontery to present 
me with this wretched monstrosity. It isn’t 
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that you didn't know better, because I told 
you what was needed and what was right. 
It is only because you have deliberately 
chosen to toady to special groups and sub- 
stitute your own political advantage for the 
Nation’s needs. Now toe the line and give 
me what I asked for, And if anything goes 
wrong, don't think J won't let the good peo- 
ple know whose fault it is.” 

It isn’t much wonder that even “Dear 
Alben” couldn’t stomach that kind of mes- 
sage from his Chief. He spoke the simple 
and literal truth when he said that the mes- 
sage was a “deliberate and calculated assault 
upon the honesty and integrity” of the whole 
Congress and that if Congressmen “have any 
self-respect left they will override this veto 
and enact this tax bill into law.” 

If Roosevelt could have done anything fur- 
ther to emphasize the indefensible intem- 
perance of his message, he did it in his subse- 
quent honey-and-sugar telegram to BARK- 
LEY, when he said: 

“You and I may differ and have differed 
on important measures, but that does not 
mean that we question one another's good 
faith.” 

Question one another’s good faith, indeed! 
Did he question Congress’ good faith when 
he declared this tax measure was a bill not 
for the needy but for the greedy? Or just 
what construction would you put on such 
a remark? ; 

And how about his message of only a couple 
of weeks before when he denounced the sol- 
dier-vote bill passed by the Senate as a fraud 
on the soldiers and sailors and marines? If 
that wasn’t a case of questioning the Sen- 
ate's good faith, I don't know what you would 
call it. 

That is precisely the point at issue. If 
President Roosevelt had been able to preserve 
that touch of humility which characterizes 
the really great, he would still have a sense 
of proportion, a sense of tolerance. He would 
be able to follow his own advice and .grant 
others the privilege of differing with him 
without questioning their good faith. 
Because he has not been able to do this, 
he hes lost, one after another, the support of 
the closest friends and followers he has had— 
Farley, Garner, Woodring, now Barkley, and 
a host of lesser lights in-between. 

He has been the head guy too long. That's 
the whole story. 


— 


President Denounces Acts of Bigotry— 
The Sturdier Weapon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave granted me, I insert an article ap- 
pearing in the Washington Star and an 
editorial appearing in the Chicago Sun 
bearing on the subjects of brotherhood 
and hatred, which should be read and 
heeded by all good citizens. They are as 
follows: 

[From the Washington Star] 
PRESIDENT DENOUNCES ACTS OF BIGOTRY 

As President Roosevelt, in a statement to 
the Federal Council of Churches in New York, 
denounced “acts of violence, prejudice, big- 
otry, and division,” the council's Washington 
branch today made plans for an interracial 
religious service next Sunday at the Asbury 
Methodist Church, Eleventh and K Streets 
NW. 
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The President’s statement, made in con- 
nection with the council’s plan for observ- 
ance of Race Relations Sunday on February 
13, criticized those who foster dissension be- 
tween races as missing “the meaning of 
America, as they are incapable of under- 
Standing the brotherhood of men in terms 
of divine teaching and democratic living.” 

“Such men,” Mr. Roosevelt said, “deserve 
our censure. Some are entitled to our con- 
tempt. All require the never-ceasing reitera- 
tion of the Christian and American faith in 
the dignity of all peoples and right of all men 
to equal treatment in this land and on 
earth.” 

Dr. Prederick E. Reissig, executive secre- 
tary of the Washington Federation of 
Churches, said that the service at the Asbury 
Methodist Church, opening at 4 p. m., would 
feature an interracial choir of between 100 
and 150 voices, including white, colored, and 
Chinese singers. The group will be directed 
jointly by Prof. Warner Lawson of Howard 
University and Prof. James McLain of Ameri- 
can University. 

The District observance of Race Relations 
Sunday, Dr. Reissig said, goes back for 20 
years. It is always held on the Sunday 
nearest Lincoln's birthday. The service this 
year, he added, will be the first to be held in 
a colored church. 


[From the Chicago Sun] 
THE STURDIER WEAPON 


Hate is a potent weapon of the Axis, and 
the leaders of the Axis nations have known 
well how to use it. 

Against their hatred, we must, by the life- 
and-death necessities of the moment, throw 
our own. Our hatred of oppression and, con- 
sequently, of German and Japanese militar- 
ism, is a weapon of war. 

But there is a weapon more sturdy than 
hate, and that is brotherhood. Brotherhood 
Week, now being observed by churches, 
schools, and civic groups in Chicago and 
3,000 other communities across the Nation, 
reminds us that in fellowship we have a 
course of action that is positive where Hate, 
and its pallid little brother, Fear, are nega- 
tive. Brotherhood thrives in the light; Hate 
and Fear cling to the darkness. 

We cannot expect to win the war and to 
establish and maintain a real peace among 
all nations unless we unceasingly foster 
brotherhood among our own diverse peoples 
and races. Based on the American tradition, 
Brotherhood Week is an opportunity to gird 
our Nation so that its inherent strength will 
not again be threatened by Hate and Fear. 


The Disloyal Japanese Should Declare 


Themselves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, some 
Japanese, the traitorous minded, would, 
perhaps, take any oath with their 
tongues in their cheeks if the penalty for 
failure to do so would be loss of citizen- 
ship and deportation to the country of 
their ancestors. But I am quite sure, 
Mr. Speaker, that there are tens of thou- 
sands of American citizens of Japanese 
ancestry, disloyal to our cause, who 
would refuse to state under oath, what- 


ever the penalties may be, that their 
god-Emperor's pretensions to a divine 
character are absurd and ridiculous, un- 
worthy of belief by any save those who 
are bereft of reason and devoid of com- 
mon sense, 

It is time that our disloyal citizens of 
Japanese origin stand up and be counted, 
be stripped of the citizenship they have 
disgraced, be deported to the country 
whence their ancestors came. 

The enactment of H. R. 4137, a bill 
which I recently introduced, would do 
much toward that end so devoutly to be 
wished for. 

As an evidence of the widespread 
support by proposal—H. R. 4137—has 
aroused through the country, I offer for 
inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
as a part of my instant remarks an edi- 
torial which appeared simultaneously, 
on February 8, 1844, in the Pasadena 
(Calif.) Star-News and the Long Beach 
(Calif.) Press-Telegram, a most inter- 
esting and highly informative discussion 
of a most vexing problem. 

The editorial to which I have just re- 
ferred is the following: 

JAPANESE OATH OF LOYALTY 


Sound reason of public policy supporting 
the proposal by Representative GEARHART of 
Fresno that all persons of Japanese blood in 
the United States shall appear in a court of 
naturalization within 60 days and take an 
oath of allegiance or suffer loss of citizenship 
in the case of those who are American citi- 
zens, and furthermore be subject to depor- 
tation. 

The Gearhart bill provides that in the event 
the Japanese-American refuses to declare 
himself, he will be presumed to have will- 
fully expatriated himself and will be de- 
ported. It is a fair and wise provision. 
There is no place in this country for a person 
who is not willing to declare his loyalty to it. 

There are two classes of Japanese in this 
country, and problems involved in applying 
the Gearhart bill to one class are not the 
same as problems involved in applying it to 
the other class. Persons born in Japan are 
aliens and are barred by law from American 
citizenship. Even before the war they did 
not share the naturalization privilege en- 
joyed by the nationals of most other coun- 
tries. The oath of loyalty required of them 
could not be the same as the oath taken by 
Japanese born in the United States and in 
consequence of their nativity, United States 
citizens. The loyalty of an alien barred 
from citizenship could not be more than the 
obligation to do nothing harmful to the 
country giving him residence and the oppor- 
tunity to make his living and keep and edu- 
cate his family. Unless he is willing to give 
that limited pledge he has no claim on this 
Nation’s hospitality and his presence here is 
a menace. 

The situation of Japanese-Americans, born 
here and United States citizens, is more com- 
plex. Under the Constitution their status is 
identical with the status of all other Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Whether they may constitutionally be re- 
quired to give a pledge or take an oath of 
loyalty not required of other citizens is a 
question for lawyers. The special reasons for 
exacting such a pledge of Japanese-Ameri- 
cans are known to all. They must suffer 
under the ancient rule that the sins of the 
father are visited upon his children. The 
acts of Japan and its agents haye brought all 
Japanese under suspicion and the innocent 
among the Japanese people must expect to 
be required to give proof of their innocence, 
The world, and particularly the United States, 
will not take it for granted. 
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The Tax-Bill Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the Kansas 
City Star of February 23, 1944, which 
reflects the sentiment of the citizens of 
the Middle West with respect to the 
recent veto of a revenue act: 


A POLITICAL VETO 


The President's veto of the tax bill is a 
continuation of his fight on Congress for 
political campaign purposes. His veto mes- 
sage is a political document, and nothing 
else—part of the build-up for fourth-term 
propaganda use. 

It is right in line with his previous charge’ 
that a majority of the Senate had been guilty 
of “fraud” on the soldier-vote bill, as it 
turned out, that an overwhelming majority 
of the House had been guilty of the same 
thing. It is right in line with his request 
for a labor-conscription bill when there 
wasn’t one chance in a dozen that he would 
get it and when that fact was known. It is 
right in line with the original Treasury- 
White House demand for a 610,500,000, 000 
tax bill when the fact was known that 
couldn't be had either. 

In these and numerous other moves Mr. 
Roosevelt clearly has been framing an alibi 
record for campaign use. He wants to be 
able to say that he tried this and that and 
Congress wouldn’t let him do it—in other 
words, to shift responsibility for whatever 
may happen in the future and as the excuses 
may be needed. 

Just as a majority of the Senate and House 
were allegedly guilty of fraud, so now they 
are guilty of passing a tax bill, “not for the 
needy but for the greedy.” They are accused 
of extending “indefensible special privileges 
to favored groups,’ although with respect to 
these charges and other features of the mes- 
sage to Congress, Democratic Senator GEORGE 
is constrained to say that he had never seen 
a veto of important legislation “based on 
such inadequate and unconvincing grounds.” 
At the same time the veteran tax authority, 
Democratic Chairman Dovucuton, of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, says, “I 
couldn’t maintain my self-respect if I didn’t 
vote to override the veto.” 

Naturally so, with every Member of the 
big congressional majorities who voted to 
enact the tax bill. They could not acquiesce 
in the veto without convicting themselves of 
having voted special privileges to favored 
groups. If there is such favoritism in the 
bill, it ought to be eliminated. But the 
President’s charges on that score are no more 
convincing than are his other contentions 
about the bill. 

The political nature of the veto is indi- 
cated further in the attempt to evade re- 
sponsibility for the last complicated tax law 
that is giving the taxpayers so much grief 
today. He tries to create the impression that 
this was due to the Ruml plan which 
“was not the product of this administration.” 
But the Ruml plan for a simple shift to cur- 
rent tax payments was not adopted—and the 
President knows it. What was adopted was 
a complicated compromise plan which is 
causing much of the grief today—a plan 
which Mr. Roosevelt's own leaders in Con- 
gress insisted upon and a plan which he him- 
self endorsed when he signed the bill and 
made it law. 
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Another example is the President's implica- 
tion that the millions of workers and em- 
ployers who pay the social-securlty tax are 
among the greedy groups favored by the 
bill he has vetoed. He wants that tax 
doubled, whereas Congress voted to freeze it 
for this year at the present rate of 1 percent, 
But collections from the tax are six times 
the benefits being paid out. Why, then, 
double the tax? Because the administration 
wants this money to throw into the general 
funds and spend for other purposes, which 
it has been doing all along. 

These are samples of the character of the 
Roosevelt veto. If Congress has either 
courage or self-respect, it will override that 
veto and thus open the way to the more than 
$2,000,000,000 in revenue which the tax bill 
provides. 


Gearhart Bill Would Make Japanese Say 
Where They Stand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause an editorial expression from such 
influential journals as the Sacramento 
Bee, the Fresno Bee, and the Modesto 
Bee, McClatchy Publications, newspapers 
which are published and circulate widely 
in that section of California wherein re- 
sided, prior to the tragedy at Pearl Har- 
bor, the bulk of our Japanese population, 
reflecting, as it does, the opinions of those 
who knew the Japanese best, is of espe- 
cial importance at this particular time, 
I ask that an editorial which appeared 
in all three of these newspapers during 
the week of February 19, 1944, under the 
caption of “Bill would make Japanese 
say where they stand” may be reprinted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as a part 
of my instant remarks. 

The editorial, urging, as it does, the 
speedy enactment of the measure H. R. 
4137, which I recently introduced, is the 
following: 

BILL WOULD MAKE JAPANESE SAY WHERE 
THEY STAND 

Pending in Congress is a bill by Representa- 
tive B. W. GEARHART, of Fresno to require all 
American-born Japanese to take an oath 
swearing allegiance to the United States and 
forswearing loyalty to Japan and belief in 
the divinity of the Emperor. 

Under provisions of the proposed law, all 
citizens of Japanese extraction would have to 
take the oath publicly in naturalization court 
or face the alternative of internment and 
deportation to Japan after the war, 

The text of the oath is such that anyone 
sincerely taking it would have to sever himself 
from all loyalty to Japan, whether that loy- 
alty was active or merely sentimental. For it 
states: 

“I repudiate and deny any belief in the 
divine character or deific ancestry of the Em- 
peror of Japan or in any divine mission of the 
Japanese people, the Emperor of Japan or the 
members of the Yamoto race, and, in this 
connection, I denounce and decry all such 
pretensions and assertions as absurd, ridicu- 
lous, unworthy of acceptance by any save 
those bereft of reason, and devoid of common 
sense.” 


While no doubt many Japanese of disloyal 
tendencies would be willing to take the oath 
with tongue in cheek, it would smoke out 
thousands of Emperor worshipers whom the 
wishy washy procedure of the War Relocation 
Authority has failed to uncover. 

For a Japanese to denounce the deity of the 
Emperor and the divinity of the Japanese peo- 
ple would be for him to lose face and become 
subject to the scorn of those who fervently 
believe in the holy mission of the descend- 
ants of the sun goddess, 

When the W. R. A. circulated a question- 
naire among the Japanese in the relocation 
centers asking them to swear loyalty to the 
United States and denounce allegiance to 
Japan, such a large proportion refused to do 
so that the W. R. A. quickly withdrew the 
question and merely required them to prom- 
ise obediance to the laws of this country. 

This either was a deliberate sleight of hand 
or revealed the W. R. A.’s abysmal ignorance 
of the Japanese, who are commanded by tra- 
dition and proverb to obey the laws of the 
country where they are, regardless of their 
heartfelt beliefs and loyalties. 

It probably would be discovered that a 
surprisingly large number of American-born 
Japanese desire to go to the homeland of 
their parents. 

For instance, Walter Imal, one of five Tule 
Lake Japanese brought into Federal court 
here last week on Federal liquor charges, as- 
serted frankly that while he is American born 
he is willing to be sent to Japan. 

Imai and those like him should be accom- 
modated. 

In America, either during the war or after, 
there is no place for those content to share 
in the benefits of this country while their 
loyalties and hearts are elsewhere, 

GeEarHant’s bill certainly is a move in the 
proper direction. 


Economic Insanity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan, Mr. 
Speaker, the mistaken concept held by 
many of the new dealers, that it makes 
no difference how deeply this Nation goes 
into debt because, as our economic ma- 
gicians claim, “we owe the debt to our- 
selves,” apparently has released all re- 
straints on Government projects to be 
paid for out of our tax dollars. An ever- 
increasing amount of Government obli- 
gations is piling up against you, against 
me, and against everybody else. Appro- 
priations are being asked for, expendi- 
tures are authorized without considering 
whether the necessary means are avail- 
able or in what way they may be ob- 
tained. If an individual assumes finan- 
cial obligations, accumulates debts with- 
out any regard to his present or future 
earning capacity, you know where he in- 
evitably ends; yet our New Deal economic 
magicians would have us believe they can 
work miracles and do things which every 
sensible citizen knows cannot be done. 
The Congress is being flooded with mes- 
sages from the President and others urg- 
ing the appropriation of even more bil- 
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lions of dollars for this, that, and the 
other purpose. Some of these are good 
purposes, which we all wish some day 
to see realized. Yet we know from our 
private lives, from our private experi- 
ences, that there are many good things 
we should like to do, that there are many 
purposes for which we should like to 
spend money, but which common pru- 
dence and just plain common sense de- 
cree we shall not. 

It has been suggested that the Con- 
gress restrict its own freedom of action 
to the extent that no appropriation 
would be made without a corresponding 
measure to acquire the funds so appro- 
priated. As it is, billions and billions of 
dollars are being asked for with the 
best intentions, but without any assur- 
ance that the required funds will be 
available. The result is that the public 
debt is mounting to fantastic heights 
while the printing press in Washington 
is working overtime pouring ever more 
fresh dollar bills into circulation and 
continued inflation results, 

It is interesting to notice how our new 
dealers slowly, indeed very slowly, let us 
in on what is in store for us. It is not 
so long ago that the public debt was 
discussed on the basis of accumulated 
obligations at the end of the war of 
some $200,000,000,000. Then it got to be 
two hundred and fifty billions; and now 
in a recent magazine article Harry 
Hopkins—good cld irrepressible Harry— 
tells us it may be three hundred billions. 
At the rate we are going, it may not be 
two hundred; it may not be two hundred 
and fifty, nor $300,000,000,000. The pub- 
lic debt—your debt and my debt—at the 
end of the war, and—of course, we have 
to include in the war the period of de- 
mobilization and readjustment to a 
peacetime economy—undoubtedly will be 
very much more than any of these fig- 
ures would indicate. Just how much 
more will, of course, depend on how 
many years it will still require to finish 
the job, and, in the meantime, how care- 
fully we scrutinize and expend every 
dollar of the American people. In the 
same article to which I referred a few 
moments ago, Mr. Hopkins also tells us 
that we are the richest Nation in the 
world, because we have, during this 
war, saved up an incredible number of 
billions of dollars, What an incredible 
viewpoint. All the savings of this Na- 
tion have been exploded, sunk, or given 
away to doubtful friends all over the 
globe. If we want our savings back 
some day, even without interest, we shall 
have to pay a like amount into the 
Treasury once more in order that there 
be the money with which to pay. Un- 
fortunately, miracles do not happen, 
despite the hocus-pocus of our New Deal 
economists. 

The Congress is now being. asked to 
appropriate huge sums for an interna- 
tional organization created by our Gov- 
‘ernment and subscribed to by the so- 
called United Nations. It is no secret, 
however, that a number of these United 
Nations, even those who would be the 
alleged beneficiaries of this activity, 
signed the agreement with the minimum 
of enthusiasm, Iam afraid they do not 
believe in the expressed noble intention, 
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of the framers of the plan. I can think 
of nothing more unfortunate than if 
there should develop any justification of 
the suspicions that we, perhaps in asso- 
ciation with a very few of our particular 
national intimates, are trying to serve 
our private interests under a cloak of 
philanthropy. Furthermore, it would 
indeed be disgusting if the plain duty of 
every man to love his neighbor, and to 
act accordingly, were being exploited to 
serve political ends, war propaganda, or 
other international questionable pur- 
poses. The United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, or the 
U. N. R. R. A., as it is going to be called, 
as indicated in the name, has two func- 
tions—to bring relief, and to organize re- 
habilitation. I should like to know how 
much of the money we will be asked to 
appropriate will be used for relief and 
how much for rehabilitation. No one 
doubts that the sufferings and the misery 
in this world as a result of the war will 
assume hitherto unknown proportions. 
There is no doubt that every one of us 
will be faced with a veritable storm of 
demands to come to the aid of our dis- 
tressed neighbors in all other parts of 
the world. Perhaps many of these dis- 
tressed neighbors will be right here at 
home, and not necessarily in far distant 
lands. In mse to a general and 
world-wide wish that those who suffer 
shall be helped to help themselves a great 
organization has grown up. I refer to 
that magnificent organization we all ad- 
mire, the International Red Cross, and 
the American Red Cross in particular. 
Many other organizations have been 
moved by religious or philanthropic con- 
siderations to organize help to suffering 
humanity. To mention only one of the 
many, I refer to such humanitarian ac- 
tivities as those of the Friends. Now, 
believe it or not, the agreement estab- 
lishing the U. N. R. R. A., in article 55, 
contains this amazing provision; I quote: 
Foreign voluntary relief agencies may not 
engage in activity in any area receiving relief 
from the Administration without the con- 


sent and unless subject to the regulation of 
the Director General. 


Here we see a political organization 
trying to assume a monopoly on the right 
to help people in distress. Is it strange 
that suspicion has been aroused? Do 
these people who try to establish a mo- 
nopoly for themselves to help people in 
distress have other purposes in mind 
than the Christian one of helping the 
unfortunate? Are there political or eco- 
nomic interests involved rather than hu- 
manitarian considerations? If so, are 
these political and economic interests, 
those of the American people thus jus- 
tifying the expenditures of vast billions 
of our money? Moreover, does this Na- 
tion want to secure political or economic 
advantages under the false pretenses of 
nobly bringing relief to people in need? 

The second activity of the U. N. R. R. A. 
is supposed to be rehabilitation. There 
is no doubt that all nations involved in 
this terrible war shall need to be re- 
habilitated. This country will be no ex- 
ception. Now what exactly are we plan- 
ning to do in the line of rehabilitation, 
and why should we spend our money on 


putting foreign industries back into 
shape and creating others while trying 
to make our own industries over to 
peacetime production? What are we 
trying to do or planning to do? Are we 
going to dump our surpluses? Are we 
getting ready to perpetuate a kind of 
lend-lease throughout the world? Are 
we being led into some U, S. A.-W. P. A, 
unlimited arrangement? Are we trying 
to make investments, acquire financial 
control of foreign enterprises? Are we 
trying to create jobs abroad for our cit- 
izens? Are we trying to gain political 
influence in other countries by virtue of 
our hold on the economic life of those 
countries? I think the Congress, before 
it appropriates billions of dollars, your 
dollars and everybody’s dollars, for such 
nebulous projects, should try to get at 
the facts and the real intention of the 
promoters of this gigantic scheme. 

There is another point in which I am 
interested, and that is how the share of 
the total expense of the U. N. R. R. A. 
allotted to this country has been derived. 
The generosity with which the lion’s 
share of the costs has been granted to 
us seems to me to reflect the old foreign 
idea of the rich uncle in America. 

To sum up: I want to preserve the 
right to act as Christians toward every 
human being, wherever he may be. I 
want politics kept out of charity, that 
there may be at least one field of human 
endeavor left untouched by selfish or 
wicked designs. Furthermore, before ap- 
propriating the people’s money for world 
rehabilitation, I want to know exactly 
how and why it shall be spent. Finally, 
I want responsibilities placed where 
they belong. When our troops invade 
and occupy foreign lands, they assume 
the responsibility for the life and the 
welfare of the people whom they, by 
force, have brought under their military 
government. Whatever may be needed 
to fulfill those obligations should be 
treated as military expenditures, admin- 
istered by the Army. Theirs is the full 
responsibility. Never before has this Na- 
tion faced a test like this war. We have 
a tremendous opportunity to lead the 
world in the march back to decency, in- 
tegrity, generosity, and humanitarian 
endeavor. We have a tremendous oppor- 
tunity to show that this Nation has been 
dedicated to the pursuit of happiness, 
and not of destruction. I hope the old 
American virtues have been preserved. 
If under the stress of war they have been 
pushed into the background, let this Na- 
tion insist upon their full restoration, 
Unless the American people insist on 
that, we can lose at home the war our 
fighting forces win on the fighting fronts. 

Now a word about the season in which 
we find ourselves. 

On this eve of the greatest celebration 
the Christian world knows, we must re- 
solve that the statement made in the 
Teheran Declaration shall be something 
more than words from the lips of three 
men. They must be made the principles 
motivating the hearts of the peoples of 
the world. As men and women are dying 
and suffering everywhere for the cause 
of freedom, we must try to see to it that 
their sacrifices are not in vain, and that 
these lofty sentiments so oft expressed 
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are not forgotten as soon as the political 
reasons for their expression have ceased 
to be. 

May God's beneficence, mercy, and His 
consoling grace rest upon those every- 
where in the world who are suffering 
for the cause of righteousness, including 
our men and women on the fighting 
fronts. More than that, we cannot say, 
and it remains for us and for the other 
peoples of the world in the future to try 
to make rise in this world of ours a new 
spiritual structure of the brotherhood 
of man. 


The Disloyal Japs Must Go 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I 
offer for inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an editorial which appeared in 
the February 18, 1944, issue of the Argo- 
naut, a highly influential journal of 
widespread circulation in the States of 
the Pacific Southwest, an editorial which 
refers with approval to a bill, H. R. 4137, 
which I recently introduced, the enact- 
ment of which will, I feel confident, pro- 
vide a method through the pursuit of 
which we can rid ourselves of thousands 
upon thousands of disloyal citizens whose 
ancestry is Japanese. 

The editorial, from the able pen of the 
Argonaut’s distinguished editor, Mr. 
William Wallace Chapin, of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., follows: 

THE DISLOYAL JAPS MUST GO 

Congressman GEARHART, a Republican Con- 
gressman from this State, has introduced a 
bill in Congress that would require every Jap 
in this country to renounce any allegiance to 
Japan, and to file an oath of allegiance to this 
country. Failure to do so within 60 days 
would be punished by loss of United States 
citizenship and ultimate deportation to 
Japan, 

There ought not to be the slightest opposi- 
tion to this bill. Mr. GEARHART says that 
there are, in his opinion, over 30,000 disloyal 
Japs in this country, and that 2,772 of them 
have openly requested deportation. Over 
20,000 have refused to give any written expres- 
sion of loyalty to the United States. 

The oath of allegiance called for in Mr. 
GearHart's bill would pledge support to the 
Constitution of the United States, to bear 
arms against Japan, and to declare “disbelief 
in the divine character of deific ancestry of 
the Emperor of Japan, or in any divine mis- 
sion of the Japanese people, the Emperor of 
Japan, of the Yamoto race,” and to “denounce 
and decry all such pretentions and assertions 
as absurd and ridiculous, unworthy of ac- 
ceptance of any save those bereft of reason 
and devoid of common sense.” 

We do not suppose it is any more absurd 
and ridiculous for a Japanese to regard his 
emperor as a god than it was for the ancient 
Romans to deify their own emperors, but if 
the Japanese insist on so regarding him, the 
place for their religious belief is Japan, and 
not America. Why did these disloyal Japs 
come to America? Most of them came here 
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to work against the United States, and to 
benefit from the day of the Rising Sun when 
America would be defeated. But if they came 
here, as probably most of them did, for the 
purpose of improving their economic condi- 
tion, they ought to be told that a god who is 
unable to take care of his own people is a god 
so poor as to be unworthy of the slightest 
reverence, and that they need to go back to 
their homeland to be made more fully 
acquainted with his impotence. When they 
do go back through deportation they will find 
that we have crucified their god, in one man- 
ner or another, and he is not likely to have 
any resurrection. Every disloyal Jap should 
indeed be deported, and we fully believe that 
most of the Japs in this country are disloyal 
and dangerous, no matter what some of them 
may say to the contrary. 


Establishment of Jewish National Home 
in Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1944 


Mr. BENDER, Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the fact that the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee is now considering a resolution 
which, if passed, will reaffirm our tradi- 
tional interest in the Jewish national 
home in Palestine, I ask leave to make 
a few remarks on that subject, prior to 
reading the text of a resolution which 
was submitted to me by six Jewish socie- 
ties in Cleveland, 

Palestine was recreated as a home- 
land for the Jewish people in 1917 
through England’s historic Balfour Dec- 
laration, In 1922, by the action of the 
League of Nations and by the unani- 
mous consent of the Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress of these United States, the civ- 
ilized world declared itself in favor of 
this great humanitarian project, 

These facts are fairly well known; they 
have always been considered quite suf- 
ficient reason for perpetuating the Jew- 
ish homeland which, during the past two 
decades, has been so valiantly and so 
magnificently rebuilt by the Palestinian 
Jews. No one questioned the legality of 
those international pledges, or consid- 
ered England's role in Palestine as any- 
thing but that of a powerful trustee, 
until in 1939 the unprecedented hap- 
pened, 

Quite unconcerned with the fact that 
England was but one part to the Pales- 
tine bargain, Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain's Colonial Office issued a White Pa- 
per which arbitrarily announced that as 
of March 31, 1944, no more Jews might 
enter the Jewish national home. Ap- 
peasement was the rule of the day. For 
a number of years Palestine had been 
troubled by gangs of Arab marauders 
who preyed on Jewish, British, and Arab 
residents, Under the influence of Axis 
agents, these terrorists used the threat 
of fascism as a wedge to secure their 
personal ambitions. Similar tactics had 
worked effectively at Munich; they 


worked equally well in Palestine. And 
the result was that the whole coloniza- 
tion program for Palestine, which had 
brought new life to half a million Jews 
and which had been laid down by the 
nations of the world, was threatened 
with extinction, 

Today we are faced with the conse- 
quences of that White Paper which will 
cut the life line extended from Palestine 
to hundreds of thousands of Jewish refu- 
gees in Europe. March 31 is almost here. 
So many Jews have been murdered by 
the Nazis that the world has finally been 
shocked into setting up relief agencies. 
And Palestine is still on the map as the 
logical place for Jewish rehabilitation 
and settlement. 

I want to emphasize that Americans 
have more than a moral right to demand 
the free entry of Jews into Palestine and 
the reconstitution of that country as a 
free and democratic Jewish common- 
wealth. 

The Anglo-American Convention, 
signed by President Coolidge in 1925, 
should be of special interest to the Mem- 
bers of this House, That treaty provides 
that no changes shall be made in the 
terms of the Palestine Mandate without 
the approval of the United States. It is 
quite clear, then, that this White Paper 
question involves the United States— 
directly and challengingly. 

Mr. Speaker, I now ask leave to read 
the text of the resolution submitted to 
me by the Cleveland Zionist district, the 
Cleveland Zionist Society, the Hadassah 
and Mizrachi organizations of Cleveland, 
the Cleveland Zionist Labor Council, and 
the Cleveland Heights Zionist district: 


We American Jews dwelling in security in 
this our beloved Jand, which because of its 
democratic institutions and just laws “gives 
to bigotry no sanction and to persecution 
no assistance,” and dedicated in undivided 
loyalty to the noble spirit of our country, 
are gathered here in meeting assembled and 
herewith move the following resolution. 

“Be it resolved: 

“1, That we demand the immediate with- 
drawal in its entirety of the Palestine White 
Paper of May 1939 with its unwarranted re- 
strictions on Jewish immigration and land 
settlement, The White Paper is a violation 
of the rights accorded to the Jewish pecple 
under the mandate for Palestine and is re- 
pugnant to the concept of the “four free- 
dams” in that Palestine should become the 
one land on earth, outside Axis-dominated 
nations, where, by specific legislation, Jews 
are to be denied admission. 

“2. We call for the fulfillment of the Bal- 
four Declaration, and of the mandate for 
Palestine whose intent and underlying pur- 
pose, based on the historical connection of 
the Jewish people with Palestine, was to re- 
constitute Palestine as the Jewish common- 
wealth. 

“3. We demand that the gates of Palestine 
be opened to Jewish immigration, and that 
the Jewish agency, recognized under the 
mandate as the authorized representative of 
the Jewish people, be vested with authority 
to direct and regulate immigration into 
Palestine, to develop to the maximum the 
agricultural and industrial possibilities and 
the natural resources of the country, and to 
utilize its uncultivated and unoccupied lands 
for Jewish colonization and for the benefit of 
the country as a whole. 

“4. By international convention of 1924, 
Great Britain may make no changes in the 
status of Palestine without the consent of 
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the United States Government. The White 
Paper is a complete reversal of Palestine’s 
status and is, therefore, a clear violation of 
Great Britain's covenant with the United 
States. 

“In the face of the disasters that have 
befallen the Jews of Europe under Hitler, it 
is unconscionable that they should be de- 
prived of the hope of eventually finding peace 
and freedom in the future Jewish common- 
wealth. 

“The measures here urged constitute the 
essential prerequisites for the attainment of 
a Jewish majority and for the re-creation of 
the Jewish commonwealth in Palestine, and 
the Jewish people pledges itself to scrupulous 
regard for the preservation of the religious, 
linguistic, and cultural rights of the non- 
Jewish population of Palestine and to the 
civil and religious equality of all its inhabi- 
tants before the law.” 


Adopted by all of the following Cleveland 
Zionist groups: 
CLEVELAND ZIONIST DISTRICT, 
Succs GARBER, President. 
Rabbi BARNETT R, BRICKNER, 
Vice President. 

CLEVELAND ZIONIST SOCIETY, 
Rabbi Assa HILLEL SILVER, President. 
CLEVELAND HEIGHTS ZIONIST DISTRICT, 
Rabbi RUDOLPH ROSENTHAL, 

Honorary President. 
Myer Marcus, President. 
HADASSAH—ZIONIST WOMEN’S GROUP, 
Mrs. ALBERT (ALICE) GOODMAN, Chairman, 
‘MIZRACHI ORTHODOX Zionist Groups, 
Jus rus ScHWED, Chairman. 
CLEVELAND ZIONIST LABOR COUNCIL, 
M. Kunsch, Chairman. 


Campaign of Abuse Has Started 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I am including an editorial from 
the Citizen-Herald of February 24, 1944, 
one of the largest and best weekly news- 
papers in my district, located at Waiden, 
Orange County, N. Y. This editorial, 
presumably written by its able editor, 
is interesting reading, because it shows 
the type, character, and extent of the 
campaign to attempt to discredit Mem- 
bers of Congress who have opposed the 
Communists, radicals, and the left-wing 
New Dealers, and the entrance of the 
United. States into the war until at- 
tacked. That, apparently, is still a crime 
in the minds of a handful of rabid inter- 
ventionists who would have had us fight- 
ing all over the world regardless of the 
will of the American people and of the 
Congress. Í 

I voted for war after we were attacked, 
and for every war measure since Pearl 
Harbor, and have wholeheartedly sup- 
ported every effort to win the war as soon 
as possible and with the least casualties. 
If I have made any mistakes in judg- 
ment at any time, it is because I loved 
my country too much and not too little. 
No one with any respect for the truth 
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has ever questioned or impugned my loy- 
alty, patriotism, or Americanism. 

However, I am opposed to the estab- 
lishment of a glorified world-wide 
W. P. A. and the draining of our re- 
sources and placing additional burdens 
on the American people. My position 
is the same as it always has been, that is, 
putting the interests of the American 
people first and keeping them uppermost 
all the time, both in time of war and in 
peace. 

I voted for the Fulbright resolution to 
promote peace after the war through in- 
ternational cooperation, and there is 
nothing I will not do to help bring about 
a lasting and enduring peace, except the 
sacrifice of American sovereignty, as- 
suming that the peace will be fair, as an 
unjust peace would be merely a prelude 
to another world war. 

I am convinced that we are on the 
march to victory and that it is just a 
question of time when the war will be 
won. The biggest domestic issue, af- 
fecting the interests of 130,000,000 Amer- 
icans, is to solve our own post-war eco- 
nomic problems through congressional 
action. It is essential that we preserve 
free American enterprise and encourage 
its expansion so that it can provide jobs 
for 11,000,000 returning soldiers and an- 
other 11,000,000 who will be demobilized 
from our war industries. As the rank- 
ing minority, or Republican, member of 
the newly created House Committee on 
Post-War Economic Policy and Planning, 
I expect to devote a large part of my 
time to trying to solve this most vital of 
all issues, the employment of American 
wage earners after the war and the estab- 
lishment of economic peace and pros- 
perity in our own country. 

The attacks upon Congress and the 
attempts to undermine the faith of the 
American people in their elected repre- 
sentatives, coming from radical, inter- 
national, and interventionist sources, is 
nothing new. President Roosevelt has 
likewise, very properly, been accused of 
trying to make an anti-Congress cam- 
paign issue, which means he wants to 
usurp the taxing and legislative powers 
vested solely in Congress by the Consti- 
tution, and to dominate and dictate leg- 
islative policies. 

The editorial from the Walden Citizen- 
Herald is a sound and to the point reply 
to the motley group who seek to under- 
mine and destroy representative and 
constitutional government in America by 
name-calling and such malicious and 
false propaganda as is contained in 
Under Cover, written by Avedis Arthur 
Derounian, an alien-born fellow trav- 
eler and New Deal stooge of many 
aliases. These purveyors of abuse and 
vilification will stop at nothing to im- 
pugn the sincerity, honesty, patriotism; 
and Americanism of all those who sought 
to keep us out of war before Pearl Har- 
bor, and who refuse to compromise with 
the Communists, radicals, left-wing New 
Dealers, or with those who cooperate with 
and play the New Deal game by permit- 
ting themselves to be used as stooges for 
them, 


The editorial follows: 
CAMPAIGN OF ABUSE HAS STARTED 


The campaign of abuse and vindictiveness 
against Congressman HAMILTON Fis, which 
was so disgusting in its “cleverness” and 
which was repudiated by the voters 2 years 
ago, has crept up again and is with us once 
more in all its mock patriotism. It was 
worked for all it was worth 2 years ago for 
its nuisance value. (Remember those filthy 
sheets that appeared at the last moment be- 
fore voting—with suggestive pictures and in- 
nuendos which scught to show that Congress- 
man Fis, an honorably discharged veteran 
of World War No. 1, who was awarded a Silver 
Star and the Croix de Guerre as well-as cita- 
tions for his gallantry in action, was a Nazi 
sympathizer and not a good American 
citizen.) 

There is a motley brew in the so-called 
“opposition” to Congressman Fisn. First of 
all come the Reds, the Communists who are 
seeking to make over this country to suit 
themselves. Then come the New Dealers led 
by President Roosevelt, who lent himself in 
person at a rally in Newburgh for this kind 
of bally-hoo. Then comes publications of 
the nature of PM and radio commentators 
of the stripe of Walter Winchell—the outside 
influence, if you please. Then come some 
Democratic newspapers which still cling to 
the decaying New Deal which even President 
Roosevelt himself is trying to make us forget, 

Lastly comes a small but noisy group of 
local people. Prominent among them is 
Augustus Bennet, of Newburgh, who opposed 
Mr. Frs 2 years ago in the primaries and had 
the gall to raise the Issue of Americanism, 
This issue was so disgusting to Republican 
voters that they buried Bennet in an ava- 
lanche of Fish votes. Mr. Fis carried every 
city, village, and town in the whole congres- 
sional district. Bennet could not even carry 
his own district in Newburgh. Bennet is 
drawing public money as referee in bank- 
ruptcy which is his chief political distinction. 
He has been busy with Democratic help the 
past several months in going about the con- 
gressional district and seeking to “line up” 
the so-called Fisn opposition. Most of the 
committeemen and prominent citizens whom 
he buttonholes are stringing him along while 
Gus puts em all in his adding machine and 
has a lot of chickens to hear him tell about 
it. Just what kind of a political talk he must 
put up may be judged from the fact that Gus 
openly supported the New Deal Democratic 
candidate for Congress at the polls 2 years 
ago this coming November. He has queer 
ideas about American loyalty and political 
loyalty which do not harmonize. 

The interest shown by New Deal Demo- 
crats in the effort to sidetrack Congressman 
FisH is simply wonderful. Their desire to 
be of assistance to the Republicans and help 
them to choose their congressional candidate 
comes with a Big Hearted Herbert enthusiasm 
that is touching in its sincerity and noble- 
ness of purpose. But this bouquet of co- 
operation only conceals the opening of the 
sewer from which the campaign filth has 
already begun its stinking emergence. 

Yes, the campaign of character assassina- 
tion has started. Everybody who disagrees 
with the administration at Washington is 
a traitor to his country and must be pushed 
out of the way. 

One Orange County newspaper which sup- 
ported the New Deal candidate 2 years ago 
actually printed the statement that FISH 
“must have a lot of little Goebbels out in the 
field working for him.” 

Well, we can be certain of one thing at 
least. This is a free country. This news- 
paper can differ with the New Deal. So can 
the Republican Party. So can the original 
Democrats, of whom so many are FISH sup- 
porters. And we can all be good Americans 
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together. This newspaper may not count 


very much in either the publication field or 


the political arena, but such as we are, we're 
for Fisn all the way. If that makes a Goeb- 
bels of us, so be it. We'd rather be a Goebbels 
than a Quisling or a quitter, just so long as 
it is the Quislings that feel that way about it. 


The Wartime Strike Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oP 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, lately 
I have had two letters from a union offi- 
cial in my district. His first letter re- 
quested an explanation of my appeal to 
the chairman of the House Labor Com- 
mittee for action on the Smith antistrike 
bill pending in that committee. I re- 
plied that I had written the chairman 
and each member of the Committee on 
Labor, demanding early and favorable 
action on the bill. I sent him a copy of 
the antistrike proposal and asked that 
he read it and let me have his comments, 
He replied that he bitterly opposed it 
and asked me the question, How do you 
stand on this bill? I include his letter 
to me and my reply: 


PARAGOULD, ARK., February 22, 1944. 
Hon, E. C. GATHINGS, 
Congressman, First District 
of Arkansas, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: This letter is to acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of February 18 with 
copy of bill number H. R. 3962 introduced by 
Mr. Suir of Virginia, attached. Which bill 
is labeled “To prohibit strikes and other in- 
terruptions of production during the present 
war.“ 

I read with much interest your letter which 
was ip answer to my request that “since you 
were quoted in the Commercial Appeal of 
Memphis, Tenn., as calling on the committee 
for consideration of this bill H. R. 3962, that 
you divulge just what is contained in the 
bill, and to my surprise, you only answered a 
part of my letter. 

However, I do wish to thank you for the 
copy of this bill and shall try to fill your 
request that I advise you after I have con- 
sidered the bill. First I must say that the 
article as referred to above and which ap- 
peared in the Commercial Appeal, and which 
copy was mailed to you in my previous letter, 
would indicate as I see it, that you were 
anxious for and calling upon the committee 
for a consideration of this bill, and now I 
note in first paragraph of your letter Feb- 
ruary 18, that you say in part “I understand 
that many of the committee are not favorable 
to the committee taking action of any kind 
on this measure. Now what I would like to 
develop is “What is your position in this 
case; do you favor action on the measure?” 

And may I further ask do you favor enact- 
ment of such a measure? I cannot fully 
express just what I think about the bill as 
introduced by Mr. Smrra of Virginia and 
known as H. R. 3962 for the reason that I am 
afraid the postal laws would not permit, but I 
will say that I think it was conceived in sin, 
brought forth in iniquity, patterned after 
and surpassing oppressive power, as has been 
usurped by one across the Atlantic to shackle, 
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hog-tie and forever obliterate the rights of 
free Americans. 

That should about cover the matter, what 
do you think? 

I will appreciate an answer. 


Yours truly, 
T. J. CROWLEY, 
Division Chairman, Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks. 


— 


Mr. T. J. CROWLEY, 
Division Chairman, Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Paragould, 
Ark, 

Dear Mr. Crowe: This is to acknowledge 
receipt of your letter asking how I stand on 
the Smith wartime antistrike bill: It is the 
first time I have ever been asked this ques- 
tion by a constituent, 5 8 knowledge. I 
was under the firm imp: on that my atti- 
tude on legislation to stop strikes was known 
to not only my own people but to the coun- 

Make no mistake about it, I was in the 
forefront of every fight waged in Congress 
during my service here to cut out the dilly- 
dallying, whether by union or nonunion 
workers which have tied up war production 
of planes, ships, tanks, munitions, and sup- 
plies for our fighting forces. I will no devi- 
ate from this course. I am not unmindful 
of the record attained in this country along 
the production front by all of those patriotic 
Americans who have stuck by their job: and 
turned out the goods. Did you ever stop to 
think what could have been produced in 
American plants and shipyards had there 
been no strikes during this war? 

The Smith bill simply says, if you strike 
during wartime you lose certain benefits Con- 
gress gave you in peacetime—that’s all. Do 
you contend that union privileges do not 
carry responsibilities? 

This provision was carried in the Smith- 
Connally bill when it passed the House; it 
was also in the Smith bill which passed the 
House a week before Pearl Harbor. Due to 
the opposition of organized-labor heads and 
White House pressure, it was not enacted. 
There is even a greater need today for the 
passage of this bill than ever before. Our 
fighting men want to know if this Nation in- 
tends to back them up. It is a grave mis- 
take, in my opinion, to oppose enactment of 
proposais which will shorten this war and 
save the lives of our brave warriors. A co- 
operative attitude would advance the inter- 
ests of organized labor, not retard it. 

The farmer doesn't strike. He is faith- 
fully doing his job and will continue to do 
it if he is given sufficient farm labor and 
machinery as well as favorable weather. 
Never in our history has such a remarkable 
record been made as that of the farmer in this 
war in producing food and fiber, and he did 
it under most adverse conditions. With his 
hired hands lured away to war plants at 
wages of from 5 to 10 times what he is able 
to pay, with a shortage of tools and the loss 
of his sons to the services, he has stead- 
fastly done his job, without fanfare or quib- 
bling. 

Let's have a look at the record. What has 
been the result of the war-plant strikes in 
the last 2 years? According to the United 
States Department of Labor, there were 2,968 
strikes in 1942, causing a loss of 4,182,500 
in man-days, not man-hours. In 1943 while 
our, men were fighting in the Southwest Pa- 
cific, in Europe, and in the Aleutian Islands, 
there were 3,425 strikes, causing a man-day 
loss of 12,765,000 or more than 3 times more 
than in 1942, Yes; I am for the Smith bill, 
and I will continue to fight for its passage. 

With sincere best wishes, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
E. C. GaTHInGs. 


Britain Crushes Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


Mr, CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following radio 
address delivered by me over Station 
WEAF at New York and over the red net- 
work of the National Broadcasting Co. 
on Friday, February 25, 1944: 


In our naiveté, we have somehow been led 
to believe that the voice of indignation, of- 
ficially expressed, would be as terrible as an 
“army with banners.” Expressions of sym- 
pathy, of horror, of commiseration on the 
fate of the Jew in Nazi-controlied Europe 
have not been lacking. On the contrary, 
there have been barrels full, issued in the 
best style and most becoming to nations 
fighting against barbarism and for a better 
world to be. 

The good peoples of the world cannot but 
stand aghast before the knowledge that over 
2,000,000 of the Jewish faith have perished 
in the most miserable manner, in the con- 
centration camps, through starvation, lethal 
gases, buliets, and asphyxiation, Four mil- 
lion remain, pleading for precious life, liberty, 
and dignity. It is scarcely imaginable that 
anyone of civilized breeding and instinct 
could remain unmoved by the authentic 
revelation of such horror and degradation 
faced by a homeless people. The moral re- 
sponsibility of the world to the first victims 
of the Nazi scourge cannot be denied. 

For well-nigh 11 years, the terror program 
against the Jews has been carried into execu- 
tion. What was once the foamy-mouthed 
sputterings of a wild-eyed paperhanger have 
become the reality, evidenced by the mass 
graves into which the torn body of the Jew 
has been thrown, 

The Evian Conference on Refugees in 
France in 1938 at which 31 nations attended 
could find no answer to the refugee problem. 
The Bermuda Conference on Refugees 5 years 
later could find no answer. . Blueprints of 
relief and rescue were drawn and redrawn 
to be discarded. All the while the answer 
was there—painfully obvious, for, truly, none 
is so blind as vill not see. 

I speak of the little mandated territory of 
Palestine, over which Britain had thrown 
her cloak of guardianship by authority of 
the League of Nations and of the United 
States by separate treaty, Yet, Palestine was 
deliberately erased from the agenda at Ber- 
muda as a permanent or even temporary 
haven for the Jew, tossed about like dried 
leaves, and whose destiny seems to be a sea 
without a shore, 

At the Evian Conference on Refugees in 
1938, the tragedy of Jewish homelessness was 
high lighted by the remarks of the delegate 
from Australia, who said, “We in Australia 


have no race problem, thank God. We do not 


intend to have one started.” That was a 
summation for all the delegates from all the 
nations present as to all possible suggested 
places for rescue. 

It is brilliant for its brevity, finality, and— 
alas—tragedy. Palestine, indeed, is the only 
place where the Jews are not unwanted. 

Long-patient, long-suffering, long-wander- 
ing Jewry had placed its trust in British 
honor only in its greatest travail in all of 
history to find itself betrayed. 
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In 1917, Great Britain, aware of how much 


\ the supporting weight of world Jewry would 


count toward Allied victory, issued the docu- 
ment known as the Balfour Declaration. His 
Majesty’s Government, it said in essence, 
view with favor, and would facilitate, the 
establishment in Palestine of a national 
homeland for the Jewish people. The 
promise was given, the desired result of world 
Jewry support obtained, the Arabs were freed 
from the Turkish domination. And the 
driven Jews for a tiny instant, as time is 
reckoned in its history, rejoiced. The 2,000- 
year trek now led homeward, The unbroken 
faith, the never-ending association with the 
land of Zion, was to be fulfilled. 

So, it would appear, the Balfour Declara- 
tion was incorporated into the terms of the 
mandate over Palestine given to Great Brit- 
ain, Fifty-two Nations, including our own, 
ratified the mandate. France refrained from 
extending its sphere of influence into Pal- 
estine in reliance upon the promise that the 
terms of the mandate would be honorably 
and scrupulously observed by Britain. The 
United States, by congressional resolution, 
favored and approved the Balfour Declara- 
tion and in a separate treaty with ‘Great 
Britain in 1924 reiterated the terms of the 
mandate, with all emphasis placed upon the 
establishment of a national home for the 
Jewish people in Palestine. 

Palestine flourished and blossomed. In- 
trepid colonists from all parts of the world 
brought the fruit of their culture. They 
drained and planted and irrigated the soil 
that heretofore had been labeled uncultiva- 
ble, the great Hebrew University was estab- 
lished, hospitals and schools sprang up for 
Jew and Arab alike. The highest standard 
of living in all the Middle East was estab- 
lished. For the first time in modern his- 
tory a people had moved into a territory 
without the accompaniment of force and 
sword. Each inch of soil was bought and 
paid for by the slow collection of pennies 
and dimes and quarters from Jews all over 
the world. The masses gave their small 
coin for the realization of a cherished 2,000- 
year-old dream. 

Lord Wedgwood in his Testament to De- 
mocracy, recently published, says: “The Jews 
of all the world have done their part nobly 
in Palestine. Five hundred thousand of 
the best intelligence and morality have con- 
verted a wilderness into a garden. For the 
first time in history colonists from a higher 
civilization have neither robbed nor ex- 
ploited nor exterminated the wilder native 
race. The Aztecs and Incas of Mexico and 
Peru, the Redskins on the Great Lakes of 
North America, the aborigines of Australia 
and Tasmania, the Hottentots and Kaffirs of 
South Africa—all have been enslaved, or ex- 
ploited and gradually exterminated. Where- 
ever settlers have come, they have taken the 
land by force or fraud under the plea of 
necessity and expediency. Only the Jews 
of Palestine have paid for barren lands at a 
blackmail price and labored to make such 
lands productive.” 

No less an authority than the British Gov- 
ernment, itself, has said, “The growth of the 
Jewish national home and its achievements 
in many fields are a remarkable constructive 
effort which must command the admiration 
of the world and must be, in particular, a 
source of pride to the Jewish people.” The 
returning Allied soldiers from the Levant 
speak with astonishment of the modern, 
cosmopolitan, progressive city of ‘Tel Aviv, a 
monument to the perseverance, energy, and 
ingenuity of the Jewish settlers. They bring 
back tales of the wondrous agricultural and 
industrial developments, and tales of the 
magnificent contributions in medicine and 
the sciences to the Allied war effort. The 
Jew in Palestine conquered sloth, ignorance, 
and disease, 
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From many lands they came and commin- 
gled many cultures to shape, build, and hew 
the national homeland. 

But after the toil and sacrifice, after the 
sacred expression of an unquenchable faith 
had been translated into farms, buildings, 
schools, hospitals, ships, and manufacturies, 
then did Britain betray her pledge. She be- 
trayed ic at a time when refugee ships sailing 
the seas were turned back from every shore, 
She betrayed it when the number of Jewish 
corpses were mounting and mounting. 

In May 1939 Great Britain issued the in- 
famous White Paper. In what she called a 
Palestine statement of policy, Great Britain 
set forth to crush Palestine as a national 
homeland, to bar it forever as a haven of 
refuge for the Jewish people. Jewish immi- 
gration was to be limited to a total of 75,000 
in the 5 years to follow, and thenceforth 
there was to be no further Jewish immigra- 
tion into Palestine. Land purchases were to 
be restricted. 

Two sections of the White Paper must be 
particularly noted. Subsection 3 of section 
14 reads: “After the period of 5 years no fur- 
ther Jewish immigration will be permitted 
unless the Arabs of Palestine are prepared 
to acquiesce in it.“ Note then section 15: 
“His Majesty's Government are satisfied that 
when the immigration over 5 years which is 
now contemplated has taken place they will 
not be justified in facilitating, nor will they 
be under any obligation to facilitate, the fur- 
ther development of the Jewish national 
home by immigration regardless of the wishes 
of the Arab population.” 

Great Britain chose to forget the Balfour 
Declaration, the ratification of its purpose 
by 52 nations, its treaty with the United 
States. She chose to forget the pleading of 
the persecuted in Naziland. She chose to 
forget that hers was only a guardianship en- 
trusted to her by the League of Nations; 
that hers was not the right and title of 
ownership. She forgot that she herself had 
stated that the Jews were there by right and 
not on sufferance. She remembered only 
that Arabs must be appeased, for so brilliant 
@ performance as Munich deserved to be re- 
peated in Palestine. She remembered only 
that oil lay in the ground of the territory 
surro Palestine. She remembered 
that she could best keep her control over 
the little strip of land by her maintaining 
her policy of divide and rule. If Arab were 
divided against Jew, hers would be the role 
of keeping the peace. If the chimera of a 
pan-Arabia could be waved before Arab eyes, 
the tremendous strides made in Palestine 
could be checked. In encouraging the belief 
that Palestine is the stumbling block toward 
Arab unity, it is keen politics not to mention 
that Palestine is 10,429 square miles, while 
Arabia has 7,000,000 square miles. 

These she remembered—her dubious prop- 
erty rights—and set them above all human 
rights. 

Colonial administrator superiority in car- 
rying the “white man’s burden” found not 
the lesser breed in Palestine. It found men 
and women of determination, of culture, 
steeped in a tradition of learning and dignity. 
The lord-and-master attitude could not pre- 
vail. 

In the Arab pogrom that flared up in Pales- 
tine, strangely enough the Arab had a suffi- 
ciency of arms; the Jews were forbidden 
their use. The Arab cried as he killed, “The 
government is with us.” The arms trial of 
two alleged Jewish gun runners recently held 
in Palestine resulted in a sentence of 10 
years with all attendant fanfare and pub- 
licity. The trials of Arab gun runners were 
hidden in obscurity and resulted in sentences 
of 1 year. It must be kept in mind that the 
perfidious white paper must be defended 
and justified in some way before the eyes of 
the world. 

I remind the members of the British Cab- 
inet that way back in 1215 their forebears 


drafted the Magna Carta wherein is indelibly 
stated “We will deny justice to none nor delay 
it.“ What is the infamous MacDonald White 
Paper but a dreadful denial of justice? 

Voltaire in a letter to Frederick the Great 
in October 1737, said, “I defy the boldest liar 
among travelers to say that he has ever en- 
countered a country or tribe where it is 
laudable to break one’s word,” Yet, be it 
said to England’s shame, she has broken 
that solemn word and pledge to the United 
States that she would under no circum- 
stances discriminate as to immigration into 
Palestine on the grounds of race or religion. 
Yet, the White Paper forbids the entrance of 
Jews into Palestine after April 1 next, save 
by the will of the Arab majority. The failure 
of our State Department to protest this viola- 
tion of the Anglo-American Treaty of 1924 is 
more than passing strange. It is a sort of 
“mystery neatly wrapped inside an enigma.” 
By its silence, unfortunately, the State De- 
partment is a coconspirator in the shame of 
this White Paper. 

When Churchill became Prime Minister 
on May 13, 1940, he introduced his Cabinet 
to the House of Commons with these words: 
“Have nothing to offer but blood, toil, tears, 
and sweat.” That is what Palestine offered 
to the Jews. They accepted. They sweated 
and cried and toiled and bled. Now, even 
the door to Palestine is to be slammed shut 
in their search for peace and dignity. 

Today, Colonial Secretary Oliver Stanley 
asserts that there will be no change in the 
policy written down in the White Paper of 
1939. The condemnation of the White Paper 
by Winston Churchill in 1939 (he termed it 
a breach of faith and the filing of a petition 
in moral and physical bankruptcy), by Lord 
Wedgwood, Lloyd George, and General Smuts 
is brushed aside as is the declaration of its 
illegality by the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission of the League of Nations. 

All policies of appeasement have been dis- 
owned by Britain save one—the Arab ap- 
peasement policy which produced in ironic 
fashion the Iraq revolt, the Saudi Arabian 
indifference, and the Grand Mufti treachery 
in Jerusalem. 

As a party to the recent Bermuda Confer- 
ence on Refugees, England made all the 
suitable gestures for finding a haven of sanc- 
tuary for the persecuted, so situated that it 
be willing, able, and ready to absorb all who 
could escape. None was found—for consid- 
eration of Palestine, the only answer was 
barred by the MacDonald White Paper. 

When the thirty-one thousand-odd re- 
maining certificates of entrance into Pales- 
tine are exhausted, Palestine as a haven of 
refuge ceases to exist. With immigration bars 
in operation throughout the world, the work 
of rescue, rehabilitation, and resettlement di- 
rected toward the 4,000,000 uprooted Euro- 
pean Jewry must, of necessity, collapse in a 
heap pile of unrealized blueprints. The doors 
of Palestine must remain open to Jewish 
immigration. The alternative would be 
mockery of justice—a betrayal of conscience, 
and the negation of humanity. 

I yield to no man in my admiration for the 
British men and women and their mag- 
nificent efforts in this tremendous crisis. 
The common man in England has performed 
heroically the superhuman tasks occasioned 
by this greatest scourge in civilized history. I 
repeat my avowal of admiration for England's 
saintly sacrifices that have saved us and the 
world. But how reconcile that with her at- 
titude toward Palestine? A halo need slip 
but a few inches to become a noose. “Honest 
and sincere criticism among the Allies,” said 
Brendan Bracken, British Minister of Infor- 
mation, “even during the heat of war are not 
out of place. Fair criticism is the life of 
democracy.” 

Such a statement gives me the confidence 
to criticize. 

Iam reminded of Pierre van Paassen’s para- 
phrase of Erasmus, “Angliae amicus sed magis 
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justiae"—“I am a friend of England, but I 
am still greater friend of justice.” 

The MacDonald White Paper must be set 
aside. Great Britain must open Palestine to 
mass Jewish immigration at once; otherwise 
Europe becomes a massive Jewish sepulcher. 

There is pending before the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee the Wright-Compton reso- 
lution which demands that England redeem 
its honor and abrogate the terms of the in- 
famous White Paper so as to permit the estab- 
lishment of Palestine as a national homeland 
for the Jews. That resolution must pass. 


Rural Electrification Administration 


a 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. LYLE H. BOREN 


OF OKLAEOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment presented by me to the House Sub- 
committee on Department of Agriculture 
Appropriations: 


Mr. Chairman, the privilege of appearing 
before you today is a courtesy which I very 
much appreciate. I would not occupy your 
time as a witness but that it seemed to me 
that I might contribute constructive infor- 
mation which is not only of grave impor- 
tance to our farm population, but also ger- 
mane to the appropriation bill which you are 
now considering. 

It had been my first intention to present 
these facts in the form of a speech on the 
floor of the House with a view to bringing 
impeachment proceedings against the Ad- 
ministrator of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration. 

In the past weeks, however, it has become 
abundantly evident that an impeachment 
proceeding against the Administrator might 
do him a grave injustice and, even if the case 
were proven, would hardly serve to remedy 
the conditions which I am about to discuss. 
It is now apparent that for some time the 
Administrator has held that job in name 
only and the real responsibility rests else- 
where, although legally he still can be held 
culpable. . i 

It seems to me that since impeachment 
proceedings would be ineffectual, the only 
adequate and immediate recourse would be 
with this subcommittee on Agriculture De- 
partment appropriations, which must pass on 
the funds for R. E. A. If Congress is to assert 
its authority against bureaucratic usurpation 
outside of the law and the will of Congress, 
this committee has available to itself means, 
within the parliamentary limitations against 
new legislation in an appropriation bill, to 
bring about effective remedial action. 

The matter to which I would direct your 
attention is the radical, if not revolutionary, 
change of direction and policy within the 
R. E. A. over the past 2 years. 

Millions of dollars, in money earmarked by 
Congress for the lighting up of farm homes 
which have not received the benefits of elec- 
tricity, are being diverted from that purpose 
into the purchase of electric-utility systems 
in city areas where the customers are not 
only receiving electric service but which can- 
not be considered farm electrification. 

Stock-market speculators, electric utility 
holding companies, and political middlemen 
or brokers appear to be the sole beneficiaries 
of funds intended for farmers. 
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‘hese purchases have been made on the 
basis, in many cases, of inflated values, plac- 
ing a burden of debt upon the farmers who 
ostensibly will own them, which will perpetu- 
ate economic enslavement of rural electrifi- 
cation cooperatives to Federal bureaucracy 
for many years to come. The economic and 
political implications of this policy are so 
far reaching that I must beg of you a little 
time for the presentation of the more salient 
phases, 

Considerably more than a year ago there 

sprang up an amazing story in my State to 
the effect that a small cooperative of less than 
400 members was being asked by the Federal 
R. E. A, to go into debt to the extent of about 
a quarter of a million dollars for the pur- 
chase of a small utility system with nearly 
2,000 customers serving 6 Oklahoma cities 
and towns, 2 of which had a population far 
in excess of the 1,500 population limitation 
set up in the law as the rural-area defini- 
tion. 
- AS a member of the House Committee on 
Interstate Commerce which originated the 
R. E. A. law with its later amendments, I am 
familiar with that act and I could not at that 
time give credence to this rumor. Since it 
was obviously a flagrant violation of certain 
cardinal limitations in the law designed by 
Congress to confine the activities of the 
Rural Electrification Administration to bona 
fide farm electrification, it hardly seemed 
possible that this proposal was under serious 
consideration. 

When this rumor was confirmed, however, 
the Comptroller General, on December 1, 1942, 
replied to an inquiry from me as to the 
legality of acquisitions, a reply which is 
quoted almost in full in the record of the 
hearings of this committee a year, ago (p. 
1259, exhibit 1.) 

Mr. Warren, in his letter to me, stated that 
he was legally disqualified from rendering an 
opinion on the basis of an-inquiry from a 
Member of Congress and confined himself 
wholly to quoting the ex post facto explana- 
tion by the Department of Agriculture Legal 
Division of the theory upon which it justified 
purchases of city electrical - property with 
farm electrification funds. This portion of 
his letter to me was not contained in the 
record of your hearings and I add it here for 
your information. 

To my amazement I haye since learned that 
city purchases has become a major activity 
of the R. E. A. and that the instance of the 
Oklahoma purchase was only a drop in the 
bucket among the millions being diverted 
from farm-electrification funds for this 
purpose. 

As a result of this episode, however, it 
seemed apparent that a diligent search for 
the facts would be of service not only to the 
Interstate Commerce Committee but also to 
your committee and Congress. In the course 
of some months I have made a study of hear- 
ings before Congress, before State public- 
service commissions, and from many other 
sources to try to develop the pattern of this 
policy. A goodly number of instances are at 
hand. But I believe that an intensive ex- 
ploration of two or three sample case histories 
would probably be more effective than to bur- 
den the record with a volume of testimony 
on which my data are not complete, Paren- 
thetically it should be added that the dearth 
of statistics and other data on this major 
policy by the R. E. A. is so noticeable as to sug- 
gest willful suppression of vital information. 
In many instances I have run into a blank 
wall when seeking facts that should be read- 
ily available in public documents. Perhaps 
this information is available to members of 
this committee, which is more directly con- 
cerned with R. E. A. than I am. But for the 
purpose of this record I should like to append 
a series of questions that would provide a 
number of missing links to complete the story 
of R E. A's acquisition program. [Hands to 
clerk.| 


To illustrate my point, the record of the 
testimony of Mr. Nicholson before this com- 
mittee last year indicates that he contended 
that less than 4 percent of R. E. A. funds had 
been spent for R. E. A. acquisitions. (Exhibit 
2:) Vice President WALLAcE at one time made 
the statement that some things may be literal 
truths but can be stated so that they are 
actual falsehoods. I think this is a case to 
illustrate his point. Mr. Nicholson did not 
lie to you, but he omitted a very cogent factor, 
which was that in the fiscal year of which he 
was speaking it would appear to me, from the 
incomplete data available, that about 66 per- 
cent of all funds spent by R. E. A. in the fiscal 
year 1943 involved acquisition of existing 
electric properties. (Exhibit 2, Annual Re- 
port, R. E. A., 1943, p. 7.) Obviously there is 
& very compelling need for full and complete 
information from R. E. A., information that 
has not been available to the average Mem- 
ber of Congress. 

- I think you will agree with me that in 
discussion of any public policy undertaken 
by a Federal agency we should apply two 


First. Is it a good sound public policy? 

Second. Does it proceed within the frame- 
work of the law? 

I shall address myself to the first question 
now, although there will be times when the 
question of sound policy and sound law are, 
as we like to say in the Interstate Commerce 
Committee, “inextricably intermingled.” 

The real development of the R. E. A.'s 
policy of purchasing city properties has its 
genesis back in the fall of 1941, just before 
Pearl Harbor, when, as the members of this 
committee will recall, you held rather ex- 
tensive hearings on the question of availabil- 
ity of copper for rural lines, in view of the 
critical shortage of that vitally necessary war 
material. After your hearings were held, the 
copper situation became even more critical, 
since we had by then been plunged into 
actual war. In the following spring (of 1942) 
the Military Affairs Committee of the House 
made another examination of R. E. A.’s use 
of copper. After long and serious investiga- 
tion, that committee brought forth a report 
which summarized a series of activities by 
the R. E. A. which can only be character- 
ized as an unpatriotic, business-as-usual 
failure to cooperate in the war effort, From 
my standpoint, the worst indictment by the 
Military Affairs Committee-against R. E. A. 
Was its glaring failure to use what little cop- 
per it had to extend the benefits of electric- 
ity to bona fide farmers. It was conclusively 
shown that R. E. A. had let the farmer down 
when it squandered what copper it had on 
transmission lines which would not light a 
single additional farm home. 

It was shown that this agency had reck- 
lessly ignored War Production Board orders 
for copper conservation, had hoarded copper 
in vacant fields to be used later for the con- 
struction of high transmission lines not de- 
signed to illuminate a single new farm home. 
Without going into the details of that ex- 
posure, I refer Members to House Report 
No. 1873, Seventy-seventh Congress, second 
session (exhibit 4). Therein, in cold, terse 
language, you will discover the story of a 
Federal bureaucracy caught red-handed in 
acts that came very close to sabotage of the 
war effort. 

Until that episode, I had shared with many 
of my colleagues the opinion that the Rural 
Electrification Administration was a shining 
star in the firmament of the current bureau- 
cracy. I still believe the act itself deserves 
that reputation. Only those who, Hke my- 
self, were born on farms, who learned their 
three R's by the light of a flickering kerosene 
lamp and who know the primitive conditions 
that still exist in millions of farm homes 
even today, only they can truly appreciate 
the powerful stimulus to rural life brought 
about by farm electrification. 
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And now it is beginning to appear that 
the worst enemy of farm electrification is the 
administration of the Rural Electrification 
Act itself. 

By the summer of 1941 the R. E. A. bureau= 
crats had distinctly slowed down in their 
work of extending rural distribution lines to 
actual farms, More and more of the annual 
appropriation was being devoted to high ten- 
sion transmission lines which connected 
widely scattered electrical cooperatives al- 
ready locally served by local companies. More 
and more of the funds were being spent on 
generating plants whose production costs 
were higher than purchased current. The 
simple neighborhood farm electric cooperative 
became a one-vote unit in a series of holding- 
company type cooperative which hypothe- 
cated a new and heavy debt to the Federal 
Government for these high lines and gener- 
ating plants, few of which had any economic 
justification. 

If there is a basic flaw in the Rural Elec- 
trification Act, it flows from the fact that 
bureaucracy, which passes upon the economic 
feasibility of these projects, is the only pos- 
sible beneficiary if they fail to pay out—thus 
continuing the economic dependency of the 
individual cooperative to the bureaucracy. 
It will be remembered that before accepting 
P. W. A. bonds, R. F. C. had the right to, and 
did, investigate such loans and refused to 
accept the bonds on many projects. R. F. C. 
made an independent study with its own 
engineers and appraisers before it accepted 
bonds from P. W. A. The result was that 
P. W. A. exercised a much higher degree of 
caution in extending financial assistance to 
public agencies than it might otherwise have 
shown. 

Under the R. E. A. Act, in the event of a 
default by a farmer cooperative, the only re- 
sult would be the extension of the life of the 
control by the bureaucrats over this project. 
It may be urged that R. E. A. claims a very 
satisfactory record in financial statements of 
existing. cooperatives. This may be fairly 
true as to bona fide farmer cooperatives up to 
the time the R. E. A. embarked upon its new 
program. However, as you will see, the farm- 
ers are now being loaded down with debts 
which they will have difficulty in paying off 
within the lifetime of their mortgages. In 
fact, in many cases the likelihood of ever 

ying out is remote. Even now R. E. A. is 
actively lobbying for an amendment to the 
act which would extend the life of existing 
loans from 25 to 50 years—and coincidentally 
extend the life of their control over these 
farmer cooperatives. t 

When war struck, these officials were fever- 
ishly working to complete a system of high- 
lines in the Southwest. Only drastic orders 
from the War Production Board, following the 
scathing report by the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, brought a halt to this scheme with 
consequent reversion of millions of pounds 
of copper to war-production channels. 

This is the story of what happened after 
the R. E. A. program of high-line construc- 
tion was cut short in the spring of 1942: 

Caught with millions to spend and no place 
to spend it, the R. E. A. was “all dressed up 
with no place to go.” They well knew that if 
they came back the following spring with a 
record of funds unspent, your committee 
would naturally be expected to limit them to 
an amount proportionate to their apparent 
needs. And that meant the further calam- 
ity—to them—of a relative cut in their ad- 
ministrative allotment. 

Nothing strikes terror into the heart of 
the bureaucrat like the thought of shrinkage 
of his agency. Come hell or high water, the 
bureaucrat spends a goodly share of his 
mental efforts exploring and acting on means 
of expanding his bureau. 

In the face of this crisis to bureaucracy, 
millions of dollars were quickly allocated for 
the purchase of existing utility systems, 
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This activity was not a change of policy 
but a change of pace. Buying occasional bits 
of private company lines had been common 
practice since 1937, so that this sudden ex- 
pansion of purchases already had a shadow 
of precedent. But there was an extraordi- 
nary difference between this new policy and 
previous purchases, 

“Cats and dogs” of the utility industry— 
obsolete and junk-pile properties whose hold- 
ing-company owners must unload anyway 
under the provisions of the death sentence— 
were the items that could be bought most 
quickly and with least haggling. And build- 
ing up dollar volume of purchases to show 
justification of continued administrative 
budgets was vital to ther bureaucrats fight- 
ing for their jobs. ; 

At this point permit me to present to you, 
chapter and verse, a few of the major ex- 
amples of how these officials of the Federal 
Government have saddied with a mountain 
of debt the farmers who accept in good faith 
the written certification that these projects 
are self-liquidating. This record will show 
you how the cooperative movement has been 
prostituted, has been distorted beyond all 
recognition from the original idealistic con- 
ception of the rural electric cooperative. It 
should convince you that the present group 
running the R. E. A. is nothing more than a 
conspiracy to capture rural America and per- 
petuate it in economic serfdom, answerable 
only to their bureaucratic bosses without re- 
gard to the needs of the local farm electric 
cooperatives. 

These examples were chosen because they 
point up one or more of the vicious char- 
acteristics of the new R. E. A. purchase pro- 
gram. 

To my mind the doubtful honor of being 
horrible example No. 1 goes to the Grimes Pass 
case, not because of the amount of money in- 
volved, but because of the callous recklessness 
with which the members of a little struggling 
farm cooperative was saddled with a white 
elephant, the cost of which will be reflected 
in higher rates for years to come, 


THE GRIMES PASS CASE 


The Grimes Pass Power Co. was a very small 
company pocketed off in the Idaho Moun- 
tains on the south fork of the Payette River. 
Its chief power customers were three gold- 
dredging companies operating dredges in 
nearby workings. There were about 100 cus- 
tomers scattered among nearby villages which 
are almost ghost towns. The area is almost 
exclusively devoted to gold mining. (Exhibit 
5.) z 

The War Production Board order shutting 
down gold mining closed down these dredges. 
automatically in the fall of 1942. The power 
company, however, was forced, under the 
law, to continue to supply light to the vil- 
lagers. With more than 80 percent of its rev- 
enue gone, the company was rapidly going 
bankrupt. It tried to sell out to the nearby 
Long Valley Cooperative. But the R. E. A. 
on November 13, 1942, informed company 
officials that because the project would not 
be economically self-liquidating, the R. E. A. 
would be acting illegally to advance funds. 

Remember that statement in view of later 
events. The letter, signed by the late C. O. 
Falkenwald, chief of the applications and 
loans division of R. E. A., was admitted in 
evidence by the Public Utilities Commission 
of the State of Idaho on January 25, 1943, at 
a hearing on the application of the company 
to permit it to discontinue service to its 
remaining customers on the ground that it 
was losing money at the rate of $30,000 an- 
nually. 

But, Mr. Chairman, on May 31, 1943, the 
Long Valley Cooperative bought the prop- 
erty despite the Falkenwald official acknowl- 
edgment that such a purchase would be le- 
gal. The deal, consummated at a price of 
$42,500 on May 31, 1943, was described by 


Falkenwald on November 18, 1942, as follows 
(Exhibit 6): 

“Our studies have * * * indicated 
that” the Long Valley Cooperative of Don- 
nelly, Idaho, “could operate these properties 
at the present time only at a loss * 
and I have been advised by our legal division 
that under our act, we could not * * + 
legally advance funds for the purchase of 
properties which could not be feasibly oper- 
ated by our borrower.” 

The point may be raised that the letter was 
predicated on a higher price than the one 
finally offered. That argument carries no 
validity in view of the fact that with a prop- 
erty geared to produce and sell five times as 
much power as its market, the mere mainte- 
nance costs would be so great that it would 
lose money if the cooperative had taken it 
as a gift. The highest price any private 
company offered for the property was $15,000 
minus the antique Diesels. That offer was 
on the speculation that eventually gold min- 
ing might be resumed as a profitable business 
sometime after the uncertain date of the 
termination of war. The R. E. A. paid nearly 
three times as much as the nearest similar 
offer. Why they didn’t overbid the private 
offer by a reasonable amount, say a total price 
of a thousand dollars more, I cannot tell 
you, unless they deliberately wanted to soak 
the Long Valley folks deeper into debt. 

Your committee has been led to believe 
that the R. E. A, has had very able and 
conscientious engineers on its staff, Among 
the duties of that staff the job of inspecting 
properties about to be purchased is or should 
be one of its chief justifications for existence. 

It may be presumed that the farmers of 
the Long Valley cooperative, having every 
right to believe what the R. E. A. told them, 
accepted the property. In good faith they 
purchased it on the presumption that R. E. A, 
was advancing the money and, in protection 
of its own bankers’ interest, must have 
thought it a sound property. 

Somebody slipped on that point. Some- 
body on the vaunted engineering staff of 
R. E. A, Either they made no inspection of 
the company's dam or their inspection was 
so inefficient as to fail to detect its fatal 
weakness. 

The dam which the cooperative purchased 
as part of the Grimes Pass Power Co. prop- 
erties was one of the principal assets ac- 
quired. It was 35 years old, made of wooden 
cribs filled with rock, and was the main 
source of power. The only other source of 
power was an ancient Diesel outfit, used for 
stand-by pu x 

In the light of these circumstances it is 
important to note that on July 7, 1943, 
scarcely a month after the cooperative took 
over, the Grimes. Pass Dam washed out! 

Destroyed completely, the leaky old dam 
held out just long enough for its holding 
company owners to unload it on the Long 
Valley farmers. 

On August 15, 1943, Ralph McDougall, of 
Donnelly, Idaho, president of the board of 
the Long Valley Power Co-op, stated that 
his R. E. A. had bought out the Grimes 
Pass Power Co. in the hopes of using its 
water-power generators, but on July 7 the 
Grimes Pass Dam broke, and here I quote 
him: “Making the property without value. 
The Grimes Pass Power Co. had a book value 
of $42,000 when we bought it. With the dam 
gone, I don't see how * the Grimes 
Pass property has any value at all.” (Idaho 
Daily Statesman, August 15, 1943.) 

The cooperative’s new customers, the citi- 
zens of Grimes Pass, Idaho, felt that they 
should continue to receive service at least as 
cheaply as they had from the private com- 
pany. But the Long Valley farmers, faced 
with the cost of supplying power from the 
old high-cost Diesel generating unit, decided 
to raise the minimum bill rates. The vil- 
lagers protested against the increase to the 
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State public utilities commission, as they 
had had every right to do under previous 
ownership. 

These citizens of Grimes Pass, bought on 
the hoof as captive customers, were told 
that they were the property of the coopera- 
tive and that the rates charged by a coopera- 
tive were beyond the control of the commis- 
sion. They were without redress. 

The farmers of Long Valley have paid an 
outrageously high price for a utility system 
that fell apart almost as soon as it was 
unloaded on them. The system is uncon- 
nected with the nearest poles of their own 
system, 22 miles away. Yet they must con- 
tinue to operate it even though it loses them 
money and though the best service they 
can render is unsatisfactory. And the cus- 
tomers at Grimes Pass now must pay a higher 
rate for poorer service than they had under 
private operation. 

So much for the Grimes Pass case- It 
speaks for itself. I need not further point 
up the evils of a policy which opens the 
door to such reckless misuse of funds dedi- 
cated by Corgress to bringing electricity 
to rural America, 


THE SHO-ME CASE 

Example No. 2 is the Sho-Me case. 

Sho-Me is the name of a supercooperative 
made up of most of the individual distribut- 
ing cooperatives in the State of Missouri. 

As one of the first and biggest purchase 
allotments after the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration was cut short from its high- 
line program, the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration allotted to Sho-Me the sum of 
$4,275,000 for the purchase and “rehabilita- 
tion” of the Missouri Electric Power Co, 
This was on June 12, 1942, while the ad- 
monitions of Congress against its copper 
program was still ringing in the ears of 
Rural Electrification Administration officials, 

The facts in this case should be considered 
in the light of the limitations set up in the 
Rural Electrification Administration Act, 
For one thing, the law says that Rural Elec- 
trification Administration shall operate in 
rural areas only and it defines a rural area 
as any community of 1,500 population or 
less. For another, the law states that Rural 
Electrification Administration shall be used 
to extend service to persons not already be- 
ing served. These are wise provisions de- 
signed to husband Bural Electrification Ad- 
ministration funds for the purpose for which 
they are intended by Congress, bona fide farm 
electrification. 

The fact that the Mepco purchase in- 
cluded 6 towns and cities with population 
above the 1,500 legal limit for rural areas, 
and 10,000 customers—97 percent of them 
urban—already receiving service, would in- 
dicate that by June 12, 1942, officialdom in 
R. E. A. had decided that the laws Congress 
set down to guide them in administering the 
act could be safely and completely ignored, 

But the legality of this city purchase pro- 
gram deserves separate discussion. Before I 
address myself to that question it should first 
be established that the program is bad public 
policy, bad for the farmer particularly and 
bad for the public generally. 

It is difficult, however, to separate at all 
times the legal from the public policy as- 
pects of this case. For example, there is 
nothing in the law which by the widest in- 
terpretation would permit R. E. A. to ad- 
vance funds in the name of farm electrifica- 
tion for the purchase and operation by a 
farmer co-op of a city water system, and 
three ice plants. Yet these were included in 
the deal. 

Quite aside from the patent illegality of 
these waterworks and ice plant purchases, the 
very grave question is raised as to the wis- 
dom of R. E. A. in underwriting such pur- 
chases. What group of farmers wants to 
undertake the operation of the waterworks 
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of any city? And if R. E. A. can use money 
earmarked by Congress for honest farm elec- 
trification for such properties, why can't they 
use such money to buy out radio stations, 
newspapers, undertaking parlors, and mov- 
ing-picture theaters. 

These incidental purchases, however, are 
picayune beside the question of what is going 
to become of the farm cooperative movement 
if such wholesale purchase of urban electri- 
cal systems is to continue. 

For many years now the farmer’s coopera- 
tive has been described as the heart of the 
Federal rural electrification program. 

In his annual report for 1941 the R. E. A. 
Administrator said—and I quote: “The fun- 
damental distinction between R. E. A, co- 
operatives and ordinary public utilities * * * 
lies in the fact that * * * no service is ren- 
dered to the general public as such” by co- 
operatives. 

Again, in the 1938 report we find these 
words on page 43: “Cooperatives, to be suc- 
cessful, ‘must be run by the people they serve 
for the benefit of the people they serve.“ 

And yet again, in the 1939 report, we find 
these words on page 58: “A cooperative is 
owned by the people it serves. The con- 
sumer is not only a customer but a member 
+ * * invariably the principle of one 
member, one vote is followed.” 

If these reports to Congress mean what 
they seem to mean, then the Sho-Me coopera- 
tive has been willfully distorted from a bona 
fide farmer cooperative to some strange and 
wonderful kind of hybrid corporation, 

Sho-Me lost one of its fundamental farm 
cooperative characteristics by the R. E. A.’s 
own yardstick as stated in the 1941 annual 
report when, on October 13, 1942, it amended 
its charter so as to do business with the 
public generally. Under its previous charter 
it could do business only with its own mem- 
bers and therefore could not consummate 
the Mepco purchase, 

So now 10,000 nonmember customers are 
the property of a supercooperative consist- 
ing of 31 members, all of them local farm 
distributing cooperatives scattered over the 
State of Missouri, and many of which can 
never be physically interconnected with the 


system. 

What will be the fate of these nonmember 
customers? Are they to join the Sho-Me 
which is the holding company of the little 
cooperatives? Are they to organize them- 
selves into one or more rural electrification 
cooperatives?) I cannot answer that ques- 
tion. Ido know this, however, that for them 
to organize as rural electrification coopera- 
tives would be a farce. According to the 
Federal Power Commission reports less than 
3 percent of the Mepco customers are rural— 


and obviously all of them already are receiv- 


ing service. 

And unless they do join a farm coopera- 
tive, Sho-Me will be in a fix when the tax 
man comes around and presents his bill. 
Our Federal tax laws protect the Govern- 
ment against tax evasion by dummy or fake 
cooperatives by the rule that unless 85 per- 
cent of the gross revenues of a cooperative 
come from its members it shall be subject 
to the usual Federal corporate taxes. And 
it is probable that Federal excise taxes would 
also apply to such cooperatives. By the 
criterion of the Federal tax laws Sho-Me will 
be just another utility holding company 
unless 85 percent of its revenues come from 
its members. And it should be borne in mind 
that many of Mepco's best customers, 
municipalities, and other governmental 
agencies, may not legally join a cooperative, 
There are 61 such public customers which 
cannot join, most of them heavy consumers, 

But what becomes of the farm cooperative 
movement when these 10,000 city dwelling 
captive customers are dragged into an 
ostensible farmer cooperative? There is 
sworn testimony before the Public Service 
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Commission that these people who were 
bought along with the Mepco properties are 
being told they won’t get electricity unless 
they join up. It would appear that Federal 
N. E. A. officialdom is urging membership on 
the grounds that if 85 percent join they can 
avoid paying Federal corporate taxes. Is 
Sho-Me a real farm cooperative or a tax- 
evasion racket? Is R. E. A. a conspiracy to 
avoid payments of Federal taxes? No. The 
local farmer cooperative is not for that sort 
of thing, it is for the bureaucrats and the 
utility speculators who are forcing them into 
these deals. Has the farm cooperative move- 
ment descended to that level? 

Rural Electrification officials have tradi- 
tionally held that the farmer cooperative 
should not be subject to the jurisdiction of 
State utility regulatory commissions. (See 
particularly R. E. A. report for 1941.) On the 
grounds that the public interest cannot be 
affected since the cooperative serves only its 
own membership, the official attitude of 
R. E. A. has always opposed State regulation, 
It has also urged the principle that the Fed- 
eral lender has a paramount interest in the 
welfare of the local cooperative and that that 
interest could be injured in the hands of 
State regulatory bodies, which, it was broadly 
hinted, could be infiuenced by private utility 
interests. Most States have recognized this 
principle, in many instances at the request 
of R. E. A. itself. 

Yet in the Sho-Me case this cooperative, 
once free of State regulation voluntarily 
surrendered its independence to the State 
commission as a condition of approval of 
the purchase of Mepco, And R. E. A. 80 
amended its loan contract with Sho-Me to 
subordinate and subject the Federal interest 
to the regulations and control of the Mis- 
sourl State Utility Commission. 

When R. E. A. thus subjected its relations 
with Sho-Me to the regulation of the State 
commission, it vitiated, in fact it destroyed, 
the only legal justification thus far advanced 
by R. E, A, for this purchase. 

Insofar as it has been practicable I have 
sought to avoid any discussion of the legality 
of the so-called acquisition policies of R. E. A. 
at this time, addressing myself wholly to the 
question of its wisdom as a matter of public 
policy. However, at times the two ques- 
tions cannot be separated as in the case at 
point. Let me explain: In allocating $4,275,- 
000 to Sho-Me for the Mepco purchase 
R. E. A. separated the funds into two ac- 
counts, The first, in the amount of $2,504,- 
000, was the purchase price to the current 
owners of the property. This is in excess 
of 58 percent of the total allotment. The 
remaining sum, $1,771,000, is set aside for 
the extension of service after the war to 
persons in rural areas not now receiving cen- 
tral station service. In testimony before 
the Missouri Public Service Commission the 
R. E. A. brought out that in order to extend 
service to some 5,000 rural homes after the 
war it was now purchasing a system with 
10,000 customers at the present time. Its 
justification was that the loan for acquisi- 
tion of these 10,000 customers was in fact 
only—and I quote—“incidental” to the pur- 
pose of the act of serving persons not now 
receiving service. The reverse of this coin 
is that unless the acquisition could be dem- 
onstrated to be incidental to the serving of 
persons now unserved, the acquisition would 
be illegal. By their own admission the pros- 
pect of service in a purchase of this category 
must not be vague and indefinite (solicitor’s 
opinion—November 1942). 

Yet, by their own legal reasoning, such as 
it is, when the R. E. A. surrendered to an 
agency outside the framework of the Federal 
Government its sovereignty over decisions 
as to extension of service to these alleged 
and supposedly unserved customers, then 
2 whole transaction automatically became 

gal. à 
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But, Mr. Chairman, that is just exactly the 
kind of disregard of the law which has been 
going on daily without let or hindrance from 
Congress or any other source. Apparently 
R. E. A. has torn up the Rural Electrification 
Act and considers itself above the law. 

If the $2,500,000 advance by the R. E. A. 
for the acquisition of Mepco were solely for 
that purpose and not contingent upon exten- 
sion of rural lines elsewhere to.farmers not 
now served, this deal would be illegal by R. E. 
A.’s own definitions of what is legal. 

The Missouri Public Service Commission in 
approving the Mepco acquisition specif= 
ically waived the question of the legality 
of the use of Federal funds for such purposes 
as beyond the scope of its powers. With 
equal emphasis it reserved to itself the right 
to approve or disapprove that part of the total 
allotment which, according to the R. E. A. 
was to be used to extend service to unserved 
persons (exhibit 7). As of this moment 
Sho-Me is powerless even if it had the equip- 
ment to take advantage of this allotment. 
No man here can say or safely predict when 
or whether this acquisition will ever be le- 
gitimatized by the extension of electricity to 
so much as one unserved farmer, 

Even if approval had been granted, the tes- 
timony of the manager of Sho-Me before the 
Commission indicated that he knew of no 
plans for the extension of electricity to farm- 
ers. This man, H. J. Williams, further stated 
that extension of service to these farmers 
could be made without this acquisition (ex- 
hibit 8, p. 628). 

Moreover, testimony further developed that 
many of the towns in the Mepco area 
contemplate as soon as the war is over to take 
over the electric plants within their city 
limits by condemnation proceedings (exhibit 
7, pp. 15, 31). In the latter event, with the 
urban loads removed, Sho-Me will be left 
with the skin and bones of a system without 
the flesh and blood which might economi- 
cally justify the purchase. 

When the R. E. A. surrenders its control 
over the funds it advances because the rural 
cooperative to which it has lent money has 
assumed so many of the characteristics of 
& public utility as to be so deemed by public- 
service commissions, then you must agree 
that the farmer cooperative movement has 
become big business. 

If the experience of Sho-Me is duplicated 
in other States, then we must enact a death 
sentence on the holding-company power 
trust of the Federal Government. We must 
return the rural electric utility business to 
the farmer and take it away from the power- 
hungry bureaucrats who have prostituted the 
fine ideal of farm electrification. 

My primary interest in this study has been 
the fate of the farmer cooperatives in the 
hands of bureaucrats and speculators whose 
conspiracy to foist upon the farmers these 
cats and dogs and odds and ends of over- 
valued utility properties bids fair to wreck 
the healthy development of sound economic 
farmer electric cooperatives in America, 

Aside from the farmers, however, there 
are others with an interest at stake in this 
program. What of the 10,000 captive cus- 
tomers who were sold in a deal between the 
Officers of a holding company and executives 
of a Federal bureau here in Washington? 
What of the citizens of Donophan, Mo., with 
a population of 1,600? Of Fredericktown, 
with 3,400? Marshfield, with 1,800? Moun- 
tain Grove, with 2,400? Sullivan, with 2,500? 
And Willow Springs with 1,500? Was this 
purchase made with the approval of these 
communities? Did they agree to become 
willing members of the Sho-Me cooperative? 
The answer is emphatically in the negative. 

Remember that 22 of the 31 members of 
Sho-Me are located north of the Missouri 
River and far remote from the problems and 
5 of these cities (exhibit 8, pp. 626- 

8). 
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You will remember a speech the President 
made in Seattle in which he discussed the 
question of public versus private ownership 
ef public utilities. He then said (September 
21, 1932): 

“I * * lay down the following prin- 
ciple: Where a community—a city or county 
or a district—is not satisfied with the service 
rendered or the rates charged by the private 
utility, it has the undeniable basic right, as 
one of its functions of government, one of 
its functions of home rule, to set up, after 
a fair referendum to its voters has been had, 
its own . owned and operated 
service. * * 

“That is the principle which applies to 
communities and districts, and 1 would ap- 
ply the same principles to the Federal and 
State Governments.” 

By the Roosevelt test the R. E. A., in this 
and in every other instance where it con- 
nives with public-utility speculators to sell 
-whole cities into public ownership, has de- 
liberately ignored the basic principles of 
democracy. They either dared not trust the 
electorate of these communities for a simple 
expression of their will, or they just didn't 
give a damn. 

These two cases are not isolated examples 
of an otherwise sound policy. As a matter 
of fact there are dozens of acquisitions as 
-bad as these or worse, either consummated, 
-pending, or contemplated. To cite the de- 
‘tails of each one would repetitiously burden 


this record inasmuch as they alt follow much 


the same dangerous 5 with only minor 
variations: 


THE INDIAN ELECTRIC CASE 

The pending purchase of the Oklahoma 
Utilities Co. in my own State by a small 
farmer group, the Indian Electric Co-op, is 
a case in point. Briefly, some of the major 
details here will show you how the policy of 
acquisitions varies from State to State only 
in detail: 

1. The Indian Electric has fewer than 400 
tied-in customers. It proposes to purchase a 
private, tax-paying utility system, the Okla- 
homa Utilities Co. That company has 1,824 
urban customers. 

2. Under Oklahoma laws the farmer co- 
operative is protected by a provision which 
permits it to serve no more than 10 percent 
nonmembers. So, if the deal goes over, there 
will be an urban vote in this cooperative of 
more than 4 to 1 against the farmer vote. 
Even if the ambitious dream of R. E. A. 
comes true, to add 600 new farm customers 
after the war, the farmers will still be out- 
voted 2 to 1. 

3. This purchase again steps far beyond the 
“rural area” as defined by Congress as com- 
munities of 1,500 or less. The city of Fairfex 
with a population of 2,327 and the city of 
Cleveland with a population of 2,500 are both 
served by this system and would become the 
customers of 385 widely scattered farmers. 

This purchase does bear one peculiarity 
that is not apparent in the information avail- 
able to me in the other cases which I have 
cited. I don’t pretend to know all the inner 
and hidden ramifications of all of these deals, 
Only the power of subpena by a properly au- 
thorized investigating committee could re- 
veal them. But in the case of Indian Elec- 
tric there is one odd factor that has never 
been satisfactorily explained, 

It is a well-known fact down in Oklahoma, 
having been published in the local press, that 
the Crescent Public Service Co., the holding 
company which owns Oklahoma Utilities, ac- 
cepted the offer of the R. E. A. for $237,000, 
despite the existence of a firm offer from an 
adjacent highly solvent private concern 
amounting to $12,000 more than R. E. A. 
offered, 

Now in my part of the country folks still 
follow the old-fashioned idea of selling to 
the highest bidder and of buying from the 


lowest. We are glad to see the farmers get- 
ting a bargain price. But we can be for- 
given if we are still curious as to the motives 
which compelled the executive officers of the 
Crescent Co. to ignore an offer which would 
have netted its stockholders a cool $12,000 
more than R. E. A. offered. Could this pur- 
chase actually have been part of a larger 
and as yet undisclosed secret deal involving 
sale of additional properties to R. E. A.? 
Was the S. E. C. informed of the existence 
of this additional and higher offer when its 
‘approval of the sale was sought? If not, 
why not? For that matter, as the public 
protector of stockholders interests, did the 
S. E. C initiate inquiries as to existence of 
other offers? 

I do not state these questions as charges. 
I merely assert that until these mysteries are 
explained the motives of the Federal R. E. A. 
cficials and of the holding company officials 
must remain open to question. 

The R E. A. is in a fine position to boast 
to its Indian electric members that it bought 
the property at a bargain. But it can't do 
that until it can explain how this happened— 
and why, R.E.A showed no such solicitude 
for the farmers of Long Valley, Idaho, on 
whom they unloaded the Grimes Pass junk 
yard which it deluded the farmers into be- 
lieving was a utility system. 

Nor did it show such solicitude for the 
debts of the farmer members of the Wasco 
Electric Cooperative of Oregon in the pur- 
chase of the Maupin River Co. One word 
on that case and I am through, for now, with 
instances of these acquisitions. 

According to the statistical report of the 
Oregon Fublic Utilities Commission for 1940- 
‘41, the Maupin Power Co. was valued at 
$53,331. Included in that valuation was a 
depreciation reserve of $19,169. According 
to the bill of sale, that reserve was not trans- 
ferred Yet on December 30, 1942, R. E. A. 
paid $52,500 for the property—when the 
actual cash value was about $34,000—an over- 
charge, a write-up, a gravy spoon, or what- 
ever you want to call it, of 50 percent, or 
about $18,000. 

This deal is small potatoes, of course, in 
terms of the millions which R. E. A. is ac- 
customed to throw around, but it certainly 
will add a lot to the cost of electricity when 
padded into the light bills of the Wasco 
farmers. 

These cases are but a few of many. I 
have not the resources at my disposal nor 
have I access to information, even had I the 
time to make a similar exposé of the dozens 
of similar acquisitions either consummated 
or pending. 

These should be sufficient, however, to es- 
tablish the fact that a new and ambitious 
policy involving millions earmarked by Con- 
gress for farmers has been inaugurated by 
R. E. A. without a shadow of authority by 
Congress. Some of the alarming results of 
this policy can be summarized briefly: 

1. Millions of dollars intended by Congress 
to bring light into farm homes of America 
are finding their way into the bank accounts 


_of utility holding companies, without benefit 


to farmers, 

2. In their haste to build a record of money 
spent, the R. E. A. officials have been reckless 
in acquiring, far above their proper value, 
obsolete “cats and dogs” of the utility indus- 
try to the benefit of brokers and holding com- 
panies and to the grave detriment of the 
financial position of fine, sound farmer co-ops. 

8. This has created an unnatural merging 
of town and country in a system of hybrid 
cooperatives that are neither fish, flesh, nor 
fowl. Captive customers are dragooned into 
farmer cooperatives which they had no part 
in creating and in which their urban power 
requirements are often contrary to the less 
costly rural power requirements and in 
which, eventually, the farmer interest can 
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be outvoted and made secondary to thet of 
the city group. In short, the farmer co- 
operative ideal which is the core of the rural 
electrification movement has been distorted 
and debased beyond recognition. 

4. This policy has been accomplished in 
the face of stringent strictures contained in 
the act itself and could only have resulted 
from a contemptuous disregard of the intent 
of the law and of the intent of Congress. 
Persons already receiving central station serv- 
ice and who do not live in rural areas as de- 
fined in the act, cannot by the remotest 
stretch of the legal imagination, be included 
within the benefits of the R. E. A. Act. Yet 
in every one of these acquisitions one or 
both of these strictures has been flagrantly 
violated. Such disregard of the law. if left 
uaochallenged, will only lead to further 
emasculation by administrative action of one 
of the finest laws enacted in the past decade. 

5. One of the principal motives behind the 
transfer of ownership of public utilities from 
private to cooperative or public agencies is 
that these revenue-producing properties au- 
tomatically are removed from all Federal tax 
rolls and most of the local tax loads. In the 
case of co-ops, however, there is no automatic 
release from Federal corporate taxes until at 
least 85 percent of the revenue comes from 
bona fide members. (Whether the same rule 
applies to the Federal electrical energy ex- 
‘cise taxes of 3.3 percent of gross sales re- 
mains an open question.) Inasmuch as the 
wartime tax load now averages almost 30 per- 
cent of the gross revenues of privately owned 
‘utilities as against 15 percent only a few years 
ago, it is apparent that this enormous differ- 
ential not only constitutes a tremendous in- 
centive toward public acquisition of such 
properties but also handicaps private bidders 
who normally would be interested in pur- 
chase. Thus, the S. E. C. in executing the 
holding company death sentence and the 
R. E. A. in vigorously pursuing a policy of ac- 
‘quisition of city properties for farmer co-ops 
are placed in the anomalous position as Fed- 
eral agencies of defeating the very purposes 
of the Federal tax laws and the efforts to raise 
war funds in our various war loan drives. 
Their position in pursuing this policy in time 
of war is especially unsound and unpatriotic. 
Furthermore, they unfairly place the farmer 
cooperative actively in the same role when it 
seeks membership from newly purchased 
customers with the implied or announced in- 
ducement of tax evasion, 

6. One of the most fundamentally unsound 
phases in this policy is the danger of shack- 
ling the electric co-op movement into semi- 
permanent economic bondage to a Federal bu- 
reaucracy. No matter how high-minded that 
agency may profess itself to be at the mo- 
ment, it is apparent that the fathers of the 
R. E. A. Act never contemplated such a result 
and sought to avoid it. 

This danger is inherent in all governmental 
adventures in the banking business: The 
use of banker control.on its borrowers for po- 
litical or bureaucratic motives beyond the 
narrow limits of the banking function. At 
this point it is my purpose to close my dis- 
cussion of the public policy phase of this 
question by quoting a recent resolution by 
the Cooperative League of America. To qual- 
ify the witness I should add that the Coop- 
erative League is a federation of some of the 
Oldest and finest cooperatives in the coun- 
try, almost exclusively rural. Adhering to 
the traditions of the Rochdale cooperative 
ideals, this group through its affiliated mem- 
bers speaks for millions of American farmers, 
It dwarfs into insignificance the entire group 
of R. E. A.-fostered co-ops. Where R. E. A. 
co-ops count their revenues in thousands, the 
turn-over of these cooperative league mem- 
bers count theirs in millions. The league 
is the genuine spokesman for the cooperative 
movement in America. This resolution speaks 
more clearly than I on the problems raised by 
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the recent adventures of R. E. A. into the 
realms of Wall Street finance. It was adopted 
by the league in January 1943, and it reads 
as follows: 


“VIGILANT SUPERVISION NEEDED TO PREVENT MIS- 
USE OF GOVERNMENT GIFTS, LOANS, ETC., FOR 
UNDEMOCRATIC POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC PUR- 
POSES 


“A resolution adopted by the directors of 
the Cooperative League at their meeting on 
January 7-8, 1943. 

“Whereas the obligation of every demo- 
cratic government is to govern best by gov- 
erning least and the obligation of every public 
servant in a democracy is to strive for con- 
ditions which will encourage and enable self- 
government by all groups, or government by 
internal forces, and thus lessen the necessity 
for external political government; and 

“Whereas our Government in Washington, 
in the years of depression and panic, estab- 
lished through loans of public money and 
otherwise certain business enterprises as re- 
lief measures and also for the improvement 
of conditions on farms and in towns and 
cities; and 

“Whereas there is inherent in every gift or 
loan of public money the opportunity for 
persons or forces in government to attempt 
to gain control of the people to whom loans 
or gifts are made, and the temptation to seek 
such suthority and control is so insidious 
that it must be guarded against with the 
eternal vigilance recommended to those who 
would preserve their. liberties: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Cooperative League of 
the United States of America shall advise the 
President of the United States and each and 
every member of the Cabinet of the Presi- 
dent, and every administrator of war agen- 
cies of government, and the Congress of the 
United States, that the league and the mil- 
lions of cooperators for whom the league 
speaks states and effirms these principles to 
which every democratic government must 
subscribe: i 

1. That every society of people interested 
in preserving a democracy will and must seek 
every possible means of freeing people, as rap- 
idly as possible, from each and every influ- 
ence and obligation which might restrict 
their freedom and their right to fulfill their 
obligations as citizens of the democracy, and 
particularly must seek and approve of means 
which will enable citizens to repay all loans 
from public funds and thus escape from the 
ever-present threat to their political freedom 
which exists in a debt of a citizen to any 
agency of government. 

“2. That every society of people which is 
interested in preserving democracy must op- 
pose, resolutely, every attempt to use any 
funds of government or public funds, or any 
resource of government or public resource in 
association with any organization or corpo- 
ration or company which might influence 
or attempt to influence the will of the people 
and particularly the will of any persons who 
have been affected in any way by the use of 
those public funds or those public resources, 

“3. That the high ideal of democracy ex- 
pressed by Hon. George W. Norris in writing 
into the law which provided for the estab- 
lishment of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration the legal mandate against po- 
litical activities and political influences in 
Rural Electrification Administration should 
be adhered to in letter and in spirit. 

“4. That cooperative organizations of con- 
sumers, owned by consumers, organized on 
the soundest of democratic principles which 
are government of the organizations by men 
and not by money, organized and operated 
on & nonprofit basis, organized and owned 
in large part by the same citizens who are 
members of rural-electrification cooperatives, 
are fully capable of producing and distribut- 
ing all the goods and services desired by 


rural-electrification cooperatives and their 
members and no benefit to cooperatives or to 
the members of rural-electrification coopera- 
tives or to the public can be had from dupli- 
cation of cooperative organizations; and 

“5. That the menace to democratic insti- 
tutions inherent in the loan of public money 
by any agency of Government and to any 
citizen or group of citizens is so great that 
it is the obligation of the Congress of the 
United States to maintain constant vigilance 
over such loans and a constant spotlight of 
publicity should be kept on the activities of 
all such agencies of Government, including 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
all its subsidiary agencies, the Department 
of Agriculture and all of its agencies, so that 
the temptation to misuse public funds will 
be minimized; and 

“6. That therefore every agency of Govern- 
ment in these United States should declare 
immediately against each and every person 
and each and every organization of persons 
and every activity of such persons and such 
organizations which would: 

“(a) Permit or induce the use of any Gov- 
ernment funds, by direct or indirect means, 
for the promotion of any organization which 
might directly or indirectly influence the 
opinion or the policies or the decisions of 
any agency of Government; and 

“(b) Permit or induce the expenditure of 
any Government funds in the employment 
of any person any part of whose official activi- 
ties would be associated in any way with the 
promotion of any organization which would 
attempt in any way to influence or control 
the actions or dccisions or policies of our 
Government or any of its agencies.” 


THE AFTERTHOUGHT OPINION 


Until now I have confined my remarks as 
far as possible to the simple question of the 
wisdom of using farm-electrification funds in 
the acquisition program. If you have been 
persuaded that this policy is unsound, there 
still remains the question of whether it is 
legal. If it can be demonstrated that, right 
or wrong, this policy has legal sanction, then 
the road to an adequate remedy will be a 
long and difficult one requiring the legislative 
machinery of amendment. But if it can be 
shown that it is not legal, recourse can be 
had immediately through this committee. 
These lawless bureaucrats can be brought to 
heel by the language of this appropriation 
without embarking upon new legislation. 

Those of you who are attorneys and have 
had the privilege of a legal education have an 
advantage over me at the outset in any dis- 
cussion of a legal question. But I do pro- 
fess to be a student of government and to 
have a working knowledge of the English 
language. Proceeding from that point I can 
say that I have submitted this question to 
some of the leading legal lights of this House 
and I speak with the considered judgment of 
Members whose legal reputations are as high 
as any attorney in the land. 

To my knowledge there exists only one 
formal, official, legal opinion addressed to the 
question of the statutory powers of the 
R. E. A. in making purchases such as we have 
considered here. That opinion was written 
by Robert H. Shields, Solicitor for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. (Exhibit 9.) It is 
dated November 24, 1942, just about a month 
following my request to the Comptroller Gen- 
eral for his opinion of the legality of the 
acquisition program and a week prior to his 
letter to me dated December 1, 1942 in which 
he quotes from that opinion. By its own 
admission R. E. A. had made 245 acquisitions 
of existing operating utility systems or parts 
thereof in the previous 4 years without 
troubling to examine its basic legal authority 
to spend Federal funds after this fashion, A 
more bland and unconscionable confession 
of misfeasance in office I have never en- 
countered in the years I have been in Con- 
gress. Millions of dollars had been spent in 
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the name of the farmer-cooperative move- 
ment to acquire utility systems without so 
much as a general legal opinion on this 
question from the Department Solicitor. 
Only when the Comptroller General requested 
it, in response to my inquiry in October 1942, 
did R. E. A, officialdom even bother to obtain 
such an opinion. 

It is a matter of conjecture whether there 
ever would have been a legal opinion by the 
Department of Agricuiture on this subject 
had not the Comptroller General requested 
it. The very fact that this policy had pro- 
ceeded apace for 4 years without a legal 
peg to hang on reflects contempt for the law 
and for the will of Congress that is hardly 
compatible with sound administrative prac- 
tice—if I may understate the case. 

For your consideration I am appending as 

part of my remarks the full copy of the 
Agriculture Department Solicitor’s opinion 
on this matter. It came into my possession 
in response to an inquiry to Secretary Wick- 
ard last December. But to my knowledge 
it has never before been made public in 
full, although the cpinion has been drawn 
upon in part in letters by the Comptroller 
General to myself and to the Chairman of 
this committee, Mr. Tarver, both of which 
letters were incorporated in the record of 
the hearings of your committee a year ago. 
Careful perusal of the text of this opinion 
will reveal probably the most compelling rea- 
son for the obscurity in which it has lan- 
guished unseen in the archives of the De- 
partment of Agriculture for more than a 
year. 
With his legal reputation at stake, I can 
well understand the blushing reluctance of 
the Solicitor of the Department of Agri- 
culture in exposing to the gaze of competent 
lawyers this classic of legal casuistry. It 
requires no legal knowledge to understand 
this opinion for what it is. Written after 
the policy had become an accomplished fact, 
after 245 such acquisitions had been ap- 
proved. the job of the Solicitor was to draft 
an ex parte tissue of legal sophisms and spe- 
cial pleadings which would lend, if not the 
odor of sanctity, at least the color of legal- 
ity to several hundred past cases involving 
millions of dollars to say nothing of supplying 
the Rural Electrification Administration with 
a shedow of justification for future opera- 
tions. 4 7 

What would have happened if the Solicitor, 
on full examination, had rendered an opinion 
that these acquisitions had been illegal? 
From the standpoint of the bureaucrats, 
chaos would have reigned, jobs would have 
been vacated over night, contracts would 
have been invalidated, and not only the 
Rural Electrification Administration but the 
Department of Agriculture, by its own ad- 
mission, would have been brought into dis- 
repute before the public and the Congress. 
So this opinion comes before you with two 
strikes on it. It is a tailor-made opinion. cut, 
fit, and made to measure in an attempt to 
square past activities which are quite ap- 
parently beyond the pale of the law under 
which they were undertaken. The Rural 
Electrification Administration and the legal 
department were in far better case had this 
opinion been dated January 1, 1938, before 
this extensive program had been undertaken 
than at a date so far advanced in the pro- 
gram that the good faith of any opinion 
rendered at so late an hour must be subject 
to suspicion. 

This is an afterthought opinion. 

If this is an example of administrative law 
then a reform along the pattern of the 
Walter-Logan bill is long overdue. 

Studded with legal pseudosyllogisms, this 
opinion attempts to prove by mental acro- 
batics that black, after all, is white. 

Let us examine the theories set forth in this 
opinion. The law authorizes that loans be 
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made to construct rural systems. This opin- 
ion blandly asserts that the word “construct” 
means to “acquire” or “to purchase.“ In sub- 
stantiation the Solicitor points to a case, and 
I quote here from the opinion: 

“In order to determine whether certain 
claimants possessed maritime liens it was 
necessary to decide whether the claims arose 
during the construction of a ship. The facts 
urged to establish construction involved the 
purchase of a hull, and the installation of a 
power plant within the hull, with the final 
result that there was created a suction 
dredge or ship. The conclusion of the court 
is as follows: 

He gathered certain elements, which, 
when brought together, assembled, coordi- 
nated, resulted in, or brought into existence 
the entity, the thing, which he desired. The 
“old hull” was the first element obtained, and 
upon this he placed certain machinery and 
appliances, which, being brought into orderly. 
relation, constituted the dredge. The proc- 
ess, described by the master, is not “recon- 
structing” or repairing an existing entity, but, 
by bringing together—correlating—a number 
of independent entities, constructing a defi- 
nite entity; and this process is construction.’ ” 

The above is the strongest single case cited, 
the nearest to validity. The case, however, 
does not bear upon the problem we are con- 
sidering. Of course, Congress meant that the 
R. E. A. was to construct rural systems by 
means of the buying of poles and wire and 
substations and, if necessary, generators and 
dynamos, all of which might have been old or 
new, and to put them together to construct 
a system. How the Solicitor can read into the 
above opinion a justification for R. E. A.'s ac- 
quisition program is beyond my grasp. If 
Congress had meant anything else, it would 
have so stated. r 

According to the opinion, the provision of 
the act prescribing that the purpose of loans 
shall be “the furnishing of electric service 
to persons in rural areas who are not receiv- 
ing central station service” was inserted in 
section 4 because of a legislative intent to 
exclude lcans for the purpose of paralleling 
existing systems and thus creating duplica- 
tion with established facilities. Ex-Senator 
George Norris, sponsor of the bill in the Sen- 
ate, and Representative Sam RAYBURN, Spon- 
sor of the bill in the House, are quoted to 
support_ this interpretation. Norris inter- 
preted the limitation to mean: “There will 
not be set up an organization and money 
loaned to it for the purpose of electrifying a 
rural area which is now supplied.” Mr. RAY- 
BURN interpreted the limitation to mean: 
“This organization * would finance 
projects in virgin territory only.” 

On this point the opinion is right when it 
interprets the limitation and the intent of 
the Congress as excluding duplication; it is 
wrong when it interprets the limitation and 
intent of the Congress as including acquisi- 
tions. 

This is revealed by the simple test of para- 
phrasing the pertinent parts of section 4 to 
include the word “acquisition.” So para- 
phrased, section 4 reads: “The Administrator 
is authorized to make loans for the 
purpose of financing the acquisition of exist- 
ing facilities for the furnishing of electric 
energy to persons in rural areas who are not 
receiving central-station service.” 

Or, “The Administrator is authorized to buy 
the facilities that are being used to serve 
persons in rural areas who are not being 
served by central-station service.” 

The result is, of course, ridiculous, mean- 
ingless, for in effect, it empowers the Admin- 
istrator to buy facilities so long as the facili- 
ties are not those of a central station system. 
‘The only electric facilities in rural areas that 
would not be included as an integral part of 
& central station system would be farm Delco 
outfits. 

The effect of this simple test is even more 
Tevealing when applied to the statements 


quoted by the Department solicitor to prove 
the intent of Congress. Paraphrasing the 
Rayburn quotation to include acquisitions 
one gets: “This organization would finance 
the acquisition of facilities in virgin terri- 
tory only.” (According to Webster the word 
“virgin” means “new; hitherto unused.”) 

The conclusion is inescapable that acquisi- 
tions are not authorized by section 4, and 
that the word “construction” refers to the 
construction of new lines. 

The R. E. A. Act also outlaws loans for 
serving urban customers and authorizes the 
administration to do business in rural areas 
only. Section 13 of the act specifically de- 
fines the term rural area“ to mean “any area 
of the United States not included within the 
boundaries of any city, village, or borough 
having a population in excess of 1,500 inhab- 
itants” (exhibit 10). 

How the R. E. A. lawyers hurdle the spe- 
cific statutory limitation of section 13 must 
be read to be believed. In the following ex- 
cerpts from this prize opinion note particu- 
larly the argument to the effect that if the 
employees of manufacturers of line equip- 
ment and electrical appliances are collater- 
ally benefited (and there is nothing illegal 
about this) why not urban consumers? 

1. The Administrator is financing the con- 
struction of a system. The erection of the 
new lines plus the acquisition of existing 
lines including certain small urban facilities 
and the integration of the whole as one sys- 
tem, is the construction of a system. 

“2, The p of the loan and the con- 
struction of the system is to bring electric 
energy to the unserved persons in rural areas. 
To deny to the Administrator the authority 
to exercise his power for the declared purpose 
because a portion of the system financed is 
within a nonrural area would violate a pri- 
mary rule of statutory interpretation. 

“In other words, the unserved persons 
whose benefit is the purpose of the loan must 
be in ‘rural areas’ but all the facilities neces- 
sary to serve them need not be, In its legal 
aspects the problem is no different than the 
financing of a generating plant which serves 
a rural system but which is located in a city 
of more than 1,500 population. There are 
many reasons which require an urban loca- 
tion for generating facilities, such as better 
access to transportation, coal, water, skilled 
labor, etc. R. E. A. has financed several such 
generating plants. Similarly the purpose of 
acquired urban lines is not the service of the 
urban consumers but the service of prospec- 
tive rural consumers. The fact that the 
urban consumers will be collaterally bene- 
fited or affected is immaterial to the legal 
question here under discussion. Many per- 
sons are collaterally benefited by an R, E. A, 
loan—contractors, engineers, and their em- 
ployees; manufacturers of line equipment 
and consumer appliances; employees of such 
manufacturers; etc. The statutory limita- 
tion deriving from the definition of ‘rural 
areas’ presents exactly the same problem as 
the limitation already discussed deriving 
from the clause persons * who are 
not receiving central station service.’ If the 
benefit to persons already served, whether 
they be rural or urban, is incidental to an 
accomplishment of the essential statutory 
purpose the doctrine of incidental power is 
applicable.” , 

If consistency is a jewel, the master minds 
of the R. E. A. legal department are as un- 
adorned as naked Dukhobors. Time was when 
their present legal position was rank heresy, 
Time was when they contended that they 
could not under any conditions serve towns 
in excess of 1,500 population. But, necessity 
being the mother of invention, they have 
thrown consistency and the R. E. A. Act out 
the window in the magnificent invention 
contained in the fabric of the afterthought 
opinion, 

Only when R. E. A, funds for down-to- 
earth, grass-root, honest-to-goodness farm 
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electrification could no longer be spent for 
that purpose, because of the copper short- 
age, did they see the error of their ways. 
The great light dawned upon therh only when 
the W. P. B. ordered construction—as Con- 
gress conceived the word to construct—to be 
halted. But the synchronization of the 
change of the legal theory with the change of 
policy made necessary if R. E. A. could main- 
tain the full volume of its appropriations 
did not become apparent until the Comp- 
troller General raised the issue in response 
to my query in October 1942. Is this just an 
odd coincidence? 

That there was a time when R. E. A. piously 
foreswore any intention of invading urban 
areas is revealed in, the following exchange 
of remarks between Representative Wic- 
GLESWORTH ANd the R. E. A. Administrator 
on December 14, 1936, in hearings on the in- 
dependent offices appropriation bill (p. 483) 
for the fiscal year 1938: 

“Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Are we to understand 
that your work is limited by the definition of 
Ural area’ to those portions of the country 
where there are less than 1,500 inhabitants 
per town, we will say? 

Mr. Cooke. Any rural country and any 
town with a population of less than 1,500.” 

R. E. A. officials expressed the same opin- 
ion on December 6, 1937, in hearings on the 
independent offices appropriation bill (p. 
648) for the fiscal year 1939: 

“Mr. Wooprum. Mr. Carmody, would you 
care to make an informal statement about 
your work? 

“Mr. Carmopy. If it will save your time and 
serve your purposes, I am prepared to answer 
any questions that you may want to ask 
without making a preliminary statement, 
except to show you a map that will give you 
a notion of what we are talking about. 
* + œ% This gives you an idea of the spread 
of the projects throughout the country. 

Mr. WIGGLESWoRTH This is all in com- 
munities of less than 1,500? 

“Mr. Carmopy. Yes; cities and towns are 
not served by lines built with R. E. A. 
funds.” 

Less than 5 months before, the R. E. A. 
made its first known sizable allotment to a 
cooperative to buy an urban property—#4,- 
375,000 allotment to the Sho-Me Co-op, of 
Columbia, Mo., to buy Missouri Electric Power 
Co., announced June 24, 1942—Deputy R. E. A. 
Administrator V. D. Nicholson categorically 
stated: 

“Under our statute we are limited to rural 
areas, and we have no right to serve urban 
areas beyond 1,500 population.” (House 
hearings, February 3, 1942, agricultural appro- 
priation bill, 1943, p. 418.) 

That R. E. A. didn’t think it could purchase 
urban property under the law is also revealed 
by the following exchange of remarks on Feb- 
ruary 3 between Representative Terry and 
R. E. A. Administrator Slattery, in hearings 
on the House agricultural appropriations bill 
for the fiscal year 1943: 

“Mr. Terry. Mr. Slattery, you are purchas- 
ing power plants in various localities to use 
in connection with the cooperatives; are you 
not? 

“Mr. SLATTERY. Yes, sir, Judge; small ones, 

“Mr. Terry. Is there any limitation to the 
size of the towns in which you make the 
purchase of these power plants? 

“Mr, Sratrery. Towns of 1,500, under the 
limitation contained in the act. 

“Mr. Terry. That comes within the terms of 
the act? 

“Mr. SLATTERY. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Terry. And you can go into towns of 
not over 1,500 population and purchase power 


plants? 
“Mr. SLATTERY. Yes, sir.” (House hearings, 
agricultural appropriation bill, 1943, p. 428.) 
Deputy Administrator Nicholson qualified 
this opinion somewhat by observing that the 
R. E. A. could buy a plant in a town of more 


than 1,500 persons provided the “sole” purpose 
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was to serve persons in rural areas or in areas 
of less than 1,500 people. In other words, 
R. E. A. could buy a plant in a town of more 
than 1,500 people, but it could not use that 
facility to serve customers in that town. 
Nicholson stated: 

“I might say that if the plant was for the 
sole purpose of serving people in rural areas, 
the fact that the plant itself was located in 
a town or city of a larger size would not make 
it come within the limitation of the statute. 
There are very few such instances, but it is 
possible for that to happen, and I think there 
have been a few of them.” 

It is i-deed strange that the R. E. A. would 
change its tune in regard to the legality of 

towns in excess of the statutory 
limit, R. E. A. lawyers have asserted ever 
Since 1937 that acquisitions were legal but 
that it was illegal to serve customers in 
towns of more than 1,500 population. These 
same lawyers, however, awoke on a morning 
some time in 1942—when construction on 
R. E. A. projects had been curtailed by Gov- 
ernment action and when R. E. A. was hard 
pressed to spend funds at its disposal 
legally—and discovered that they had been 
wrong, that the R. E. A. could serve and 


even buy properties in cities with a popula-_ 


tion in excess of 1,500 inhabitants. 

In the light of the points which I have 
brought out in this discussion some of the 
finest legal minds in the House of Repre- 
sentatives are in complete accord with me 
in that as a legal opinion it is not worth 
the paper it is written on. It is a strained, 
labored distortion of the clear intent of Con- 
gress and of the law. It is a vain seeking 
after legal loopholes to accomplish objec- 
tives which the law intended to prevent. 

And yet, with nimble-witted agility worthy 
of a better cause, the Rural Electrification 
Administration has made a virtue out of its 
own necessities. Having been smoked out 
by the Comptroller General and forced to put 
in writing its legal justification, it now 
interprets these two letters of the Comp- 
troller General as valid, legal decisions which 
give them the green light of the law for 
pursuing this policy. 

At one point in the Administrator’s annual 
report (1943) we read, on page 7: 

“Allotments were relatively small because 
R. E. A. deferred action on many loan appli- 
cations for several months in order to make 
absolutely certain of the legal propriety of 
the loans for acquiring existing systems 
which these applications included. With 
the added assurance of two decisions of the 
Comptroller General, early in 1943, sustain- 
ing the legality of the financing of the acqui- 
sitions, R. E. A. made allotments totaling 
$4,442,800 for the purchase and rehabilita- 
tion of existing systems, and for extending 
service to adjacent rural areas not now re- 
ceiving central station service.” 

To refer to the letters of the Comptroller 
General as “decisions” is an abuse of the 
credulity of Congress. I refer to the text df 
the letters themselyes to refute this im- 
pudent mendacity in the annual report of the 
R. E. A. for the fiscal year 1943. In his let- 
ter to me on December 1, 1942, in one of the 
two alleged “decisions,” the Comptroller 
General said: 

“The jurisdiction of this office is such that 
decisions are not required or authorized by 
law to be rendered at the request of other 
than a disbursing officer, a certifying officer, 
or the head of an executive department or 
other Government establishment, except in 
connection with the review of specific claims 
settled by this office.” 

That, Mr. Chairman, is from the very lan- 
guage of what is now being called a deci- 
sion which supposedly constitutes a legal 
milestone for the establishment of this policy, 
I call your attention to the note of pious 
disinterestedness where they claim that they 
have withheld allotments for acquisition until 
they had received the assurance of these so- 


called decisions and that not until they 
had received them did they make allotments 
totaling $4,400,000. But they failed to note 
that in the preceding fiscal year the Sho-Me 
allotment alone totaled $4,375,000, an amount 
not included in this annual report, and for a 
prior year. Again on page 13 of the annual 
report we read as follows: 

“On December 1, 1942, informally, and 
again on March 12, 1948, in a formal opinion, 
the Comptroller General sustained the legal- 
ity of the financing of acquisitions with 
R. E. A. funds, and confirmed the long-stand- 
ing opinion of the R. E. A. legal staff and of 
the Solicitor’s. Office that acquisition loans 
are permissible where the acquisition is in- 
cidental to the statutory purpose of providing 
service to unserved persons in rural areas” 
(p. 13). 

Thus we find that the letter to me referred 
to on page 7 as a decision turns out to be 
only an informal opinion and that the letter 
to the chairman of this committee on March 
12, 1943, was a formal opinion. This despite 
the fact that in his letter to me the Comp- 
troller General disclaims any authority under 
the law to render a decision at the request of 
a Member of Congress. 

It will be noted in the above quotations the 
Administrator, in the first instance, referred 
to decisions of the Comptroller General 
and, in the second instance, to opinions. 
It is assumed, following a careful reading 
of the text, that the Administrator has used 
the word “opinion” synonymously with the 
word “decision,” since Only a decision would 
be capable of sustaining the legality of an 
executive action. 

Decisions of the Comptroller General of the 
United States are published annually by the 
United States Government Printing Office and 
contain all the decisions of that Office made 
during a given fiscal year. The decisions for 
the fiscal year July 1, 1942, to June 30, 1943, 
were published as volume 22 of the series. A 
search of that volume, however, fails to re- 
veal the decisions referred to by the Admin- 
istrator of the R. E. A. There is no decision 
of the Comptroller General dated December 
1, and although there were two decisions 
dated March 12, neither referred to the R. E. A. 
The first was a decision by the Assistant 
Comptroller General to the Secretary of War 
and the second was a decision by the As- 
sistant Comptroller General to the Secretary 
of State. 

As a natter of fact the Comptroller Gen- 
eral is not authorized to make decisions on 
the basis of the request of a Member of Con- 
gress or a committee of Congress. As noted 
by the Comptroller General in his letter to 
me dated December 1, 1942, “the jurisdiction 
ot this Office is such that decisions are not 
required or authorized by law to be rendered 
at the request of other than a disbursing 
officer, a certifying officer, or the head of an 
executive department or other Government 
establishment, except in connection with the 
review of specific claims which have been set- 
tied by this Office.” 

Reference to the law under which the 
Comptroller General operates indicates that 
he is only authorized to “make such investi- 
gations and reports as shall be ordered by 
either House of Congress or by any commit- 
tee of either House having jurisdiction over 
revenue appropriations or expenditures” 
(U. S. C., 1940 ed., title 31, par. 53 (b)). And 
at no place does the law authoriz the Comp- 
troller General to issue anything which even 
resembles an informal opinion capable of 
sustaining the legality of an executive action, 

Therefore, the Comptroller General's lét- 
ters dated December 1, 1942, and March 12, 
1943, are not decisions of the Comptroller 
General as referred to by the R. E. A. Admin- 
istrator. They are informatory reports—that 
and only that. And, as reports, they were 
based to a great extent upon information fur- 
nished the Comptroller General by the R. E. A. 
This is freely indicated by the Comptroller 
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General in his letter dated December 1, 1942. 
Therein he stated: “* * * with a view of 
giving you so much information relative to 
the matter as reasonably could be obtained 
at this time, I have examined the terms of 
the Rural Electrification Act of 1936 * * * 
and obtained a report from the Secretary of 


Agriculture, under whose supervision the 
R. E. A. now functions, concerning the 
matter.” 


The R. E. A. attempt to make a distinction 
between the letter dated December 1, 1942, 
and the letter dated March 12, 1943, by call- 
ing the first an informal opinion and the 
second a formal opinion is an interesting, 
though strained, interpretation that refuses 
to stand up when carefully scrutinized. The 
major part of the Marck 12 letter is a repro- 
duction of the December 1 letter and there- 
fore the letters cannot be read or interpreted 
apart from each other. 

Waiving for the moment the validity of 
the Comptroller General’s billets doux to 
Chairman Tarver and to myself as legal pins 
to support the acquisition policy, there still 
remains the fact that in neither of these 
letters was there any attempt to give legal 
justification for serving cities with popula- 
tion in excess of 1,500.. On that point the 
Comptroller General is silent. Yet most of 
the objectionable acquisitions include towns 
far in excess of that statutory limita- 
tion. Even if they seek to cloak their illegal 
acts behind these letters, there remains a 
large gap which at this late date remains 
unexplained, It is entirely possible that 
some further color of justification may have 
been or will be concocted to bolster up the 

mental processes involved in the 
Solicitor’s opinion of November 24. But until 
and unless Congress expressed itself affirma- 
tively, I am sure that you will agree that 
R. E. A. has acted without sanction of law 
in pursuing a policy that is not only illegal 
but of grave danger to the farm-electrifica- 
tion movement 

Last year this committee apparently at- 
tempted to confine the activities of R. E. A. 
to new construction. The phrase appears not 
only in the appropriation bill but also in the 
accompanying committee report. But under 
the theory that construction means and in- 
cludes acquisition of existing electrical sys- 
tems, the supposed limitation had no force 
and effect in restraining the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration. 

It is my sincere hope that all true friends 
of farm electrification in this House will band 
together to put a stop to this rape of R. E. A. 
by power-hungry bureaucrats. It is my re- 
quest to this committee that limiting provi- 
sions be placed on all moneys granted R. E. A, 
to compel the proper use of those funds, 

Recently I ran onto a word that is new to 
me which fits this situation like a glove. It 
is “kakistocracy.” Derived from the Greek, it 
means “government by the worst of men.” 
I think that the time has arrived when Con- 
gress must deal with the “kakistocrats” in 
the R. E. A. 

I thank you. 


George Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WIRT COURTNEY 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. COURTNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
introductory portion of an address on the 
life of George Washington, prepared by 
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the Reverend James E. Chessor, of Cen- 
terville, Tenn.: 


“Where may the wearled eye repose, 

When gazing on the Great; 

Where neither guilty glory glows, 

Nor despicable state? 

Yes—one—the first—the last—the best— 
The Cincinnatus of the West, 

Whom envy dared not hate, 
Bequeathed the name of Washington, 
To make men blush there was but one!“ 

—Byron, 


THE FATHER oF His COUNTRY 


Byron, in his Ode to Napoleon, is dissatis- 
fied with that blazing meteor, smiting Europe 
with its devastation, and thus turns his eyes 
toward the west, where a new and constant 
star had risen to cast a light over the western 
world, especially over the new American Re- 
public. This light was pleasing to the fiery 
poet who was himself a champion of freedom 
in the Old World. Washington had won 
American independence and was stabilizing a 
constitutional Government which was des- 
tined to-be the model for liberty-loving peo- 
ples the world over and for centuries and gen- 
erations, * * And if Washington stood 
sọ high above Napoleon, the scourge of Eu- 
rope, how low sinks Hitler, the madman of 
Europe, below Napoleon? A mere travesty in 
human nature, a braggart, a vile usurper and 
murderer, a disgrace and reproach to the peo- 
ple who gave him power, or from whom he 
filched a weak confidence. But the world will 
soon be done with Hitler and those of his 
ilk—the last vestige, perhaps, of his perpe- 
trated villainy. For this we hope—and to 
this end our boys fight in Europe today. 

If America has “given to the world no 
better contribution than the character of 
Washington,” as Bancroft affirms, we can 
well afford to pause on the two hundred and 
twelfth anniversary of his birth to con- 
template the shining traits of the man whose 
life was so blameless and whose reputation 
was so untarnished and unenvied that the 
mere mention of his name is calculated to 
make men blush. Indeed, the character of 
Washington is the peculiar bequest of 
America to all the world as an example that 
men, both in public and private station, may 
emulate henceforth in each succeeding gen- 
eration, 

Byron’s characterization, in a single line, 
is remarkable—‘The Cincinnatus of the 
West.” Henry Lee's is known to all school 
children, “First in war, first in peace, and 
first in the hearts of his countrymen.” Still 
simpler and known to every true American 
heart is the title, “Father of His Country.” 
We may well cherish these sentiments this 
February 22, in a time of national crisis in 
which every soul that is not dead to patri- 
otism is being tried and tested. 


Michigan Livestock Growers Urge Action 
by Congress To Halt Government 
Interference and Bungling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude resolutions adopted February 19, 
1944, at the annual meeting of the Mich- 
igan Live Stock Exchange, held at Lan- 


sing, Mich. I believe every Member of 
this House will be interested in the reac- 
tion of some 27,000 farmers, who are 
primarily interested in the livestock in- 
dustry, to the efforts of various Govern- 
ment agencies to control all agriculture. 
The resolutions point out the inequali- 
ties and hardships imposed by Washing- 
ton bureaucrats, at the same time urging 
Congress to take steps to correct the 
situation. The resolutions follow: 


AGRICULTURE AN ESSENTIAL WAR INDUSTRY 


We demand that all governmental agencies 
recognize that agriculture is an essential war 
industry of primary importance. Food is 
just as vital to the success of the war effort 
as ammunition or armaments. It is with 
pride that we call attention to the fact that 
despite drastic curtailment of its manpower, 
machinery, and various important supplies, 
the farming industry has year by year in- 
creased its output of food and has made a 
substantial contribution to the successful 
prosecution of the war. This has not been 
accomplished on the basis of a 40-hour work- 
week, There has been no time and a half 
for overtime. There is a limit to what can 
be done in this connection. The average 
age of Michigan farmers is continually 
mounting and unless full consideration is 
given to agricultural needs in the deferment 
of essential farm labor and the furnishing 
of needed machinery, repairs, and supplies, 
it will be impossible to meet food-production 
goals. 


PROTEST AGAINST GOVERNMENTAL INTERFERENCE 
AND BUNGLING 


One of the greatest handicaps under which 
the agricultural industry has been laboring 
is that of governmental interference and 
bungling. The dilemma of the hog raisers 
is a case in point. Pork producers responded 
in 1943 with a large increase in production 
at the specific request of the Federal Govern- 
ment, believing that definite commitments 
were made by the Government to intelligently 
direct the production, marketing, and proc- 
essing of this increased production. For the 
second time this year hog prices have been 
arbitrarily rolled back notwithstanding earlier 
appeals by the Government for increased hog 
production and promised price supports. The 
fact that the Government has not acted in 
good faith has caused widespread resent- 
ment among hog producers. Such action on 
the part of the O. P. A. and W. F. A. cannot 
help but reduce the production of pork in 
the near future. Furthermore, establishing 
ceilings on live hogs without taking into 
consideration quality and seasonal differen- 
tials will discourage the breeding and feeding 
of good hogs. 

Many factors have contributed to the pres- 
ent chaotic condition of the hog industry, 
among these being two increases in the ceil- 
ing price on corn; the increased price and 
scarcity of protein supplements; roll-backs in 
hog prices accomplished by the imposition of 
a live-hog ceiling, unprotected because of a 
nonfunctioning support price; and a com- 
pletely demoralized marketing situation. 

Because of these and other contributing 
factors, the producers feel that the commit- 
ments made by the Federal Government 
have not been met. The morale of the hog 
producers has dangerously declined and there 
is confusion and doubt throughout the entire 
industry. As a result of this producer state 
of mind, it is the unanimous opinion of the 
delegates at this meeting that hog numbers 
in 1944 will be reduced much below the goals 
set by the Government, to the extent of 
endangering the war effort, If this results, 
the blame should not be laid upon the hog 
producers, They have been badly handi- 
capped by conflicting and frequently chang- 
ing regulations which have placed them in a 
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position of uncertainty, where it is impossi- 
ble to make definite plans for future produc- 
tion, It is manifest that producing pork is 
a long-time enterprise, requiring approxi- 
mately 12 months from the breeding of sows 
until the time of marketing of their pigs. 

Responsibility for failure to reach needed 
production levels will be plainly that of the 
governmental officials and administrators who 
have promulgated the various regulations and 
have not kept faith with the pork producers. 

In order that the present glut of hogs upon 
the market be relieved, we recommend that 
the support price be applied to hogs weighing 
from 200 to 350 pounds as a protection to 
producers who are forced to hold their hogs 
until they exceed the maximum weights eli- 
gible for the floor price. To avoid repetition 
of the present glut of hogs on the market, 
we recommend seasonal differentials in the 
support price to encourage spreading out of 
marketing. 


OPPOSITION TO LOWERING OF HOG SUPPORT PRICE 


In September 1943 the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and the War Food Administra- 
tion made a joint announcement that the 
hog support price would be lowered from 
$13.75 to $12.50 as soon as the present com- 
mitment expires on September 30, 1944, and 
that at the same time the ceiling price on 
hogs will be reduced correspondingly. As a 
means of reestablishing the confidence of hog 
growers to the extent that production will be 
maintained at a level consistent with meat 
needs and feed supplies, we urge the retrac- 
tion of this announcement and that there be 
no reduction in either the support price or 
the ceiling price of hogs on October 1, 1944. 


UNIFIED FEDERAL FOOD PROGRAM FAVORED 


We urgently request the creation of a sin- 
gle Federal Food Administration with full 
authority and power to act in handling the 
entire food situation. We recommend the 
real functioning of the War Meat Board and 
endorse the war meat plan proposed by the 
Livestock and Meat Council. 

Raisers of other kinds of livestock have 
experienced and are experiencing much the 
same difficulties and discouragenrents as 
those outlined for the hog raisers. Nearly 
all the present rules and regulations govern- 
ing the livestock and meat industries have 
been drawn up by New York attorneys and 
n few economists in Washington. We rec- 
ommend that hereafter all such rules and 
regulations regarding the livestock and meat 
industry should be formulated by the War 
Meat Board and Livestock and Meat Council, 


OPPOSITION TO FOOD-PRICE ROLL-BACKS AND 
CONSUMER SUBSIDIES 


We insist that under present economic 
conditions there is no justification for a roll- 
back in food prices or for consumer sub- 
sidies on foods. Actually, present focd prices 
are slightly lower than prevailed in 1926, 
The general wage level is 23 percent higher 
than it was in 1926 and industrial wages are 
62 percent higher than for that year, giving 
American consumers abundant purchasing 
power. In fact, present food costs represent 
a smaller portion of wages than at any other 
time in the past 30 years during which such 
statistics have been maintained by the Fed- 
eral Government, 

We believe that the effect of food-price 
roll-backs would be inflationary in that con- 
sumers would have more money left after 
paying for their groceries and such subsidies 
would have to be financed with bond issues. 
Such bond issues would eventually have to 
be retired with interest. The expense of 
administering such a program would be very 
great. Acceptance of subsidies would place 
farmers under bureaucratic control, domina- 
tion and regimentation. For these and 
other reasons, we emphatically condemn the 
food-price roll-back and consumer-subsidy 
program, in lieu of fair prices in the market 
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place for farm products. We heartily com- 
mend the 12 Michigan Congressmen who 
have steadfastly represented us on this im- 
portant issue. 


GOVERNMENT EFFORTS TO CHANGI DIETARY 
HABITS OPPOSED 


We seriously object to the efforts of high 
Government officials and so-called nutrition 
experts to inflict new dietary habits on Amer- 
ican consumers at the expense of the live- 
stock industry. Encouragement of consum- 
ers to eat more cereals and less meat would 
merease crop farming and thus tend to de- 
stroy all the progress we have made in soil 
conservation in recent years. Our whole 
agricultural program is founded on livestock 
production and such a change in the dietary 
habits of the American people would seri- 
ously jeopardize the whole economic struc- 
ture of agriculture. Furthermore, the health 
of our war workers and civilians would de- 
teriorate with serious consequences to the 
prosecution of the war. 


THE MENACE OF GOVERNMENTAL INTERFERENCE 
WITH FARM WAGES 


We view with concern the announcement 
by the War Food Administration of a Na- 
tion-wide wage-control program for agricul- 
tural workers. This not only establishes a 
ceiling, but prohibits reductions in wage 
rates below the highest wage or salary paid 
for the particular work between January 1, 
and September 15, 1942. It has also been 
announced that War Food Administration 
labor offices have been directed to set up 
State farm-wage boards. We insist that 
the majority of the members of any of these 
boards, which mighi be established, should 
be comprised of practical farmers who are 
thoroughly familiar with local conditions in 
the area involved in their jurisdiction. This 
whole program has evidences of being an- 
other step toward the complete regimenta- 
tion of all agriculture. It holds the threat 
that its administration would result in end- 
less confusion and red tape. 


CERTIFICATES OF WAR NECESSITY FOR FARM 
TRUCKS OPPOSED 


In connection with certificates of war ne- 
cessity required for farm trucks and pick- 
ups, the Office of Defense Transportation has 
insisted that farmers maintain detailed 
records showing the number of trips, the 
number of miles operated, the gallons of fuel 
used and the number of units hauled, 
specifying tons, cubic feet, packages, gallons, 
etc, summarized on a weekly basis. Under 
the conditions found on the average farm, 
the maintenance of such records and reports 
is exceedingly difficult and inconvenient and 
would seriously interfere with the farmer's 
productive efforts. No farmer would wear 
out his truck needlessly or use it for pleasure 
driving. We cannot see that the mainte- 
nance of such records contributes in any 
helpful way to the winning of the war and 
we do feel that insistence on such reports is 
a nuisance to the farmers. We, therefore, 
recommend that the O. D. T. officials discon- 
tinue such requirements in the case of trucks 
owned by farmers and used entirely in con- 
nection with farm operations. 


SATISFACTION EXPRESSED AT ALLOCATION OF 
COPPER FOR BULL RINGS 


We were gratified to learn that on January 
22, 1944, the War Production Board approved 
the allocation of copper for the manufacture 
of bull rings. For many months suitable 
bull rings had not been obtainable and tragic 
accidents had resulted in consequence and 
many farmers were daily taking chances with 
unrung bulls. We express our appreciation 
to the Michigan State Farm Bureau and the 
National Committee for Farm Production 

Supplies for the part which they played in 
permitting the resumption of the manufac- 
ture of copper bull rings, 


Wanted in Radio—An Industry-Wide 
Trade Group 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the fact that the radio industry, the 
Federal Communications Commission 
and the need for revising legislation 
dealing with the establishment and 
maintenance of a free and impartial ra- 
dio in this Republic are occupying more 
and more attention in Congress, I am uti- 
lizing permission granted me by the 
House to include at this point an inform- 
ative article appearing in the February 28 
issue of Broadcasting. The author of 
the article is Ed Craney, of Butte, Mont., 
who is further identified by the state- 
ments included at the beginning of this 
article. 

Mr. Speaker, if radio is to remain free 
in this country as I, for one, very much 
desire it shall, it is necessary that legis- 
lation be passed which will set up clear- 
cut and understandable rules and regu- 
lations which will not be subject to the 
whim or interpretative impulse of the 
F. C. C. It is also essential that the pub- 


‘lic be protected against some of the ex- 


isting flagrant abuses in broadcasting by 
which individuals, organizations, and in- 
stitutions are attacked over the air with- 
out adequate provision being guaranteed 
that they shall be assured the right of 
free speech by being given the opportu- 
nity of rejoinder. In other words, to re- 
main free the radio industry must dem- 
onstrate its right to be free. 

Freedom of speech on the air, Mr. 
Speaker, must not be the monopoly of 
the few, nor the exclusive privilege of 
the favored. Congress has a responsi- 
bility to the listening public and to the 
integrity of our great Bill of Rights to 
set up rules of fair play and correct 
behavior on the air waves which shall 
apply alike to the great radio networks 
and the independent radio outlets. It is 
gratifying to know that a Senate com- 
mittee is about to report out legislation 
designed to establish a code of ethical 
rules and regulations for broadcasting 
which will protect the rights of free 
speech for all and prevent the radio 
industry from either being subjected to 
the extralegal decrees of the F, C. C. or 
the nonlegal dictations of a few monopo- 
listic moguls presently enjoying almost 
exclusive access to the best air waves. 
It is hoped and expected that legislation 
approaching these objectives will be 
enacted by the present Congress. 

The statement and article follow: 

Ed Craney is no stranger to broadcasters. 
Identified with practically every major con- 
troversy of the craft for a dozen years, he quit 
the N. A. B. at the stormy St. Louis conven- 
tion in 1941, announcing he wouldn't return 
until there was a change. With the depar- 
ture of Neville Miller as N. A. B. president, 
he applied for readmission, which was ap- 
proved by the N. A. B. board February 3. 
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Friend and confidente of Chairman WHEELER, 
Democrat, of Montana, Mr. Craney, in char- 
acteristic fashion, volunteers his views here- 
with from his vantage point as unofficial 
attaché of the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee now writing a new radio law. 
WANTED—AN INDUSTRY-~WIDE TRADE GROUP— 

CRANEY SAYS NETWORKS ARE IN CONTROL OF 

PRESENT ASSOCIATION 
(By E. B. Craney, general manager, Z-Bar 

Network, Butte, Mont.) 

1 am happy that the N. A. B. board has 
indicated it would accept the applications for 
membership of stations with which I am as- 
sociated. Tom Symons (the late T. W. Sy- 
mons of KFPY, Spokane; KXL, Portland, and 
KGIR, Butte) and I resigned during the St. 
Louis debacle because we felt that the N. A. B. 
was not representing the interest of inge- 
pendent stations. Its management, in our 
opinion, was under the direct control of the 
networks. Their domination of the St. Louis 
meeting and in the copyright controversy, I 
believe, bore out our convictions; 


RECALLS 1939 MEETING 


This year, I believed the networks when 
their spokesmen said they were going to get 
rid of Mr. Miller at the Chicago board meet- 
ing. Then some of the board members came 
to Washington following the FM meeting 
in New York and I learned of the activities of 
certain well-known broadcasters in Mr. Mil- 
ler’s behalf.. These broadcasters kept the 
long-distance telephone lines hot until I be- 
gan to think Mr. Miller was going to “stay 
in,” at least until July 1, when his contract 
expires. I must be getting soft to underesti- 
mate the networks’ ability. 

During the 1939 Atlantic City N. A. B. con- 
vention the networks seemingly went along 
with the idea of clearing music at the source. 
At a meeting in Washington, immediateiy 
following the convention, Mr. Miller learned 
that the networks considered the convention 
just so many words and had no intention of 
assuming responsibility for program content. 
From that time until now, in my opinion, Mr. 
Miller was so definitely under the networks’ 
domination on every major issue that it be- 
came virtually impossible for him to ade- 
quately represent the viewpoint of the inde- 
pendent broadcaster. 

The reason, of course, for Mr. Miller’s “resig- 
nation” is not the apparent one that was 
widely advertised at the Board meeting. It 
goes much deeper than that. The plain fact 
is the Board members were sold a “bill of 
goods“ in a clever campaign preceding the 
actual meeting. In my opinion, probably for 
the first time, Mr. Miller did not follow the 
networks’ bidding when he refused to insert 
a. the suggestions of the networks into 
N. A. B.'s own proposed changes of the bill 
S. 814. He opposed the networks, I believe, 
because he maintained that the networks’ 
proposed amendments were for their own 
particular benefits and not necessarily for the 
benefit of the whole industry. It wasn't 
until this happened and until he disagreed 
with the networks with respect to future 
policy on Mr. Petrillo that the networks really 
went to work on Mr. Miller. 

But enough of the past; let us look and 
build for the future. Startling as this state- 


ment may seem to many broadcasters, the in- 


dependent stations have no one; let me re- 
peat that, absolutely no one who is their 
recognized representative before Congress and 
the administrative departments. By this, I 
mean that the N. A. B. as now constituted 
never has, does not now, and there is no 
immediate prospect that it will represent 
what it purports to represent—namely, the 
independent broadcasters of America, 


A VOICE NEEDED 


Our ._problem—the problem of the broad- 
casters—is not Mr. Miller or Mr. [J. Harold] 
Ryan or any other successor. Our problem is 
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to make the Washington head of N. A. B. a 
recognized representative of the independent 
stations of America so we may have at least 
as powerful a voice in our Nation’s Capital 
as does any one of our national networks. 

Contrary to what one may hear from some 
network officials, I am not opposed to net- 
works as such nor do I have any personal 
feeling toward any individual connected with 
any network. There can be no disagreement 
that network broadcasting has performed a 
noteworthy service for the people of the 
United States. 

The networks have made available to 
America instant communication and ex- 
change of a few selected ideas from coast to 
coast; they have brought the city to the 
country and made ayailable to all our people 
entertainment and information which in the 
past has been available to but a few. How- 
ever, No one will contend that all network 
policies are such that they have made for 
“good” broadcasting. I believe some of their 
policies have led to very bad broadcasting 
and at times the networks have rendered a 
very distinct disservice to the American 
listening public. 

I do not want to see American broadcasting 
Government owned or Government operated, 
Neither do I wish to see a broadcast system 
which is privately owned but is subservient 
to any one particular political, social, or eco- 
nomic ideology, or to the ideologies of a few 
men in a single metropolitan area who at- 
tempt to run our media of national mass 
communication. 

RADIO’S DUTY 


Today a free people cannot maintain a free 
government unless they have a free radio—a 
radio available alike to minorities of all races 
and creeds. Frequencies, we must remember, 
whether they be AM, FM, facsimile, or tele- 
vision, in use or out of use, are not the per- 
sonal property of the radio-station owner. 
Radio frequencies belong to no one and to 
everyone—the butcher, the lawyer, the gar- 
bage collector, and their wives and children 
have just as great a proprietary interest in 
them as the station operator. 

Under our system it is not the prerogative 
of the licensee to earn as much as he can 
from exploitation of a temporary grant. 
Rather, it is his duty to make it a useful 
medium of communication for the use of the 
representatives of majorities and minorities 
alike, Radio must be a medium of informa- 
tion, education, and entertainment for a` the 
people; a frequency is licensed to a station 
only so long as its use is administered with 
the judgment of a Solomon and from the use 
of which a licensee is allowed a very fair profit 
for his endeavors. That is the American 
way—let us protect it. 

Congress is conducting hearings which be- 
gan in July 1943, affecting American radio. 
Dirty linen is being dragged about. Let us 
hope, for the good of the American people, 
that it is properly cleaned. 

During November and December of last 
year the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce held hearings on a radio bill, 
S. 814. Many people paraded before this 
committee. A few independent broadcasters, 
representatives of the F. C. C., some labor 
Officials, heads. of two major networks (the 
other two networks refused to send represent- 
atives even after receiving verbal and wired 
invitations), officials of the F. C. C. Bar Asso- 
ciation and of the N. A. B.—these were the 
people who testified. A transcript of those 
hearings is now available, I do not urge that 
every word of the hearings be read, but I do 
emphasize that there are some paragraphs 
that should be read by every broadcaster. 


GOOD AND BAD 


There are paragraphs from which station 
operators will learn what Members of Con- 
gress and qualified witnesses consider bad 
broadcasting—broadcasting which is not in 
the public interest and for which a renewal 
of license could and should be refused, 


There are paragraphs from which broad- 
casters may learn what is considered good 
broadcasting. 

‘There are paragraphs from which the whole 
industry may learn that no intelligent person 
should interpret a 20-page Supreme Court 
decision on the basis of 5 words in one of its 
Paragraphs. Those 5 words “the composition 
of that traffic,” even in themselves, do not 
mean Government control of program con- 
tent. 

There are paragraphs from which the 
broadcaster may learn that there are limita- 
tions on the power of the F. C. C.—limitations, 
I should add, which have not always been 
observed by the F. C. C. and for which they 
have been publicly censured, Lack of proper 
reporting by the trade press and in the 
N. A. B. bulletins is the reason why a majority 
of the industry does not know all the facts, 
and why the cold factual record should be 
read by every broadcaster, 

Many may be amazed to learn that those 
who are supposed to represent the industry 
said they wanted an F. Ç. C. with power only 
to grant licenses and yet agreed that such 
broadcasters as Baker, Schuler, and Brinkley 
should have been taken off the air, 


FINES AND PENALTIES 


Broadcasters also will be amazed to learn 
that a system of fines to be imposed by the 
F. C. C. was advocated by broadcaster spokes- 
men, and yet these same spokesmen never 
raised the question before the committee of 
why the F. C. C. pursued its doubtfully legal 
policy of using a system of granting tem- 
porary licenses as a penal instrument de- 
signed to make licenses conform to some par- 
ticular idea. 

Unquestionably, this temporary-license pol- 
icy has been the major cause for the much- 
advertised fear of the regulatory agency by 
the broadcasters. It may well be asked why 
this point was not raised by broadcaster rep- 
resentatives. Could it be because no one 
appeared before Congress with clean hands 
and could say he was representing inde- 
pendent broadcasters? Certainly N. A. B. 
couldn’t afford to speak loudly after a break- 
down of its income became public. 

The networks are opposed to permitting 
independent broadcasters to organize as a free 
group which will honestly represent inde- 
pendent stations because they are afraid of 
what we may do without their ever-present 
“advice” and pressure, After all, most broad- 
casters get together only once or twice a year 
in a district or a national meeting. Most of 
them get to Washington only once a year or 
possibly only at the time of a hearing. What 
then, say the networks, can the individual 
broadcaster know or do for the good of the 
industry? 

After all, whose business is this radio indus- 
try? Let us nail this down once and for all. 
Who speaks for the radio industry in Amer- 
ica—the licensees of 900 broadcast stations, 
small and large—or the licensees of a half- 
dozen stations who also operate a network? 
Why, if we take the spokesmen of the net- 
works at their word at the Senate hearings, 
the networks are actually not in the broad- 
cast business, 

Their spokesmen contend they are “pro- 
gram-producing organizations”; they are a 
business like a grocery store or a gasoline 
station, selling service. They complained 
bitterly because such businesses are not 
licensed and that they have to be, because 
they happen to run a few stations. Why, 
they argued, we run these stations only in- 
cidentally; these stations are necessary only 
because we have to have some place to 
originate programs! Does this sound fan- 
tastic? Well, then, read the testimony of 
the network spokesmen, 

And yet these are the people who insist 
on speaking for the industry. By whose per- 
mission? Who gave them authority? Isn't 
it clear that the present situation is un- 
healthy and dishonest? Isn't it clear that we 
now have a situation where the tail is wag- 
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ging the dog—where a couple of “program- 
producing” organizations, to use their own 
definition, are attempting to speak for 900 
independently owned stations about whose 
problems, policies, and listeners they know 
little and care less? 


LOCAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Who is it that placates the local listener 
when a popular serial program is abruptly 
discontinued in a particular area? 

Who is it that soothes irate sport fans who 
have been glued to a radio for 30 minutes 
listening to a boxing match and then are 
suddenly cut off and shifted to another pro- 
gram because of the network’s prior com- 
mitments? 

Who is it that sends out the alarm and 
asks for volunteers to fight a forest fire, or a 
cricket invasion, or asks for help to aid in 
any community disaster? Who is it that 
furnishes the local weather reports and local 
time signals? Who is it that is interested in 
the local school-board election—the com- 
munity's social, economic, and political prob- 
lems? 

Isn't it clear that local problems cannot 
be understood and handled by men 1,000, 
2,000, or 3,000 miles away? Milwaukee, 
Peoria, or Butte can neither be served nor 
built up from New York, Washington, or 
Hollywood. 

Most broadcasters know Frank Russell, who 
is vice president in charge of National Broad- 
casting Co. in Washington. They also know 
Earl Gammons, formerly of WCCO, who took 
over Harry Butcher’s Washington position 
for Columbia Broadcasting System. These 
men might deny it—but deny or not—they 
are, in my opinion, exceedingly expert lob- 
byists for their companies in the Nation’s 
Capital. So expert are they, in fact, that no 
group of broadcasters could suggest legisla- 
tion which might be against the interest of 
their companies which these two men could 
not kill or have altered to an extent that all 
the “sting” would be removed. 

And by the same token, neither should 
these men be able to suggest any legislation 
for their principals that might be detrimen. 
tal to the interests of independent broad- 
casters (such as a network being allowed to 
own all of its outlets—and don’t think it 
hasn't been talked about) without there 
being on the job another man, as astute as 
they, but representing independent stations 
who should be able to take the “sting” out 
of their suggestions. 

Think how this check and balance system 
would bring to the broadcasters a guaranty 
against concealed aggression from within 
which has ever been our nemesis. Think also 
of the strength we would have as a whole in- 
dustry when we, as duly organized and recog- 
nized independent stations, joined with an 
organization of national networks and their 
owned and operated stations to support some 
special law or proposed Commission order 
that would work to our mutual advantage and 
consequently the welfare of our listeners. 


SEPARATE INTERESTS 


I mention networks and their M. & O. sta- 
tions? Yes, I am certain their interests are 
distinct and separate from those of independ- 
ently owned stations. Neither Mr. Gammons 
nor Mr, Russell will assert that they vote 
either in a National Association of Broadcast- 
ers conyention or as a board member with 
the welfare only of the Washington station 
they represent in mind. In fact, Mr. Russell, 
if the vote were an important one, would have 
to look even beyond National Broadcasting 
Co. and find out what might be the over-all 
interests and policies of Radio Corporation of 
America, with its myriad of subsidiaries. 

This is one of our very vital problems of 
the moment. I am certain the networks are 
well able to take care of their own interests 
in Washington through their present repre- 
sentatives. I would like to see them organ- 
ize an association of all networks and their 
M. & O. stations with which our association is 
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independent stations could collaborate from 
time to time. There are many problems that 
must have our combined thoughts and 
efforts; there are likewise many problems 
which can be better thought out, argued 
and voted upon without the presence of in- 
dividuals from M. & O. stations, 


INDUSTRY WELFARE 


These are individuals who must lay aside 
their thoughts as individual station man- 
agers and think instead as those who are 
concerned with the welfare of a recording or 
a transcription company, or as a licensee 
holder of many short-wave stations, or as a 
manufacturer and therefore a holder or nego- 
tiator of millions of dollars in Government 
contracts. These are the kind of individuals 
who, for example, after an exhaustive hear- 
ing on a bill would suggest that it might be 
wise to forget all about such a bill because 
the industry wouldn’t go for it. 

I am fully convinced that the Independent 
stations shculd maintain their own associa- 
tion and also should hire someone as compe- 
tent as a Russell or a Gammons to head 
its Washington office. This representation 
should be exclusively for the independent sta- 
tions—for us and not with the interests of a 
network or a great manufacturing or com- 
munications company always in the back- 
ground. 

OR ELSE 

Don't you see that when Russell or Gam- 
mons go in and talk about N. B. C., R. C. A. C., 
R. C. A., Victor, Columbia, C. B. S., N. A. B., 
B. M. I., or any other combination of the al- 
phabet that everything they talk about is im- 
mediately interpreted as being connected with 
network ownership, and it can't be other- 
wise? What independents must do is to take 
the three little letters “N. A. B.” out of the 
networks’ repertoire. And we must do it 
now, because the broadcasters are probably 
not going to be given more than just one 
more chance at self-regulation. If we can't 
cure some of the ills and alleviate some of 
the criticism that is now prevalent, it may 
be Government ownership in the not too dis- 
tant future. 

What can we do for the benefit of our- 
selves? How can we raise enough money to 
support an N A. B. without the networks? 
Representation in Washington is of primary 
importance to us. But we need not carry 
on alone all the work of the present N. A. B. 
Many functions can be usefully and properly 
collaborated between our independent organ- 
ization and a networks’ organization and 
funds can be supplied jointly for that work. 
N. A. B. used to operate on much less than 
the $350,000 budget of today; under wise 
and competent management, it will not be 
difficult to do so again. Moreover, the in- 
dustry will have better standing if it is not 
running an expensive Washington corpora- 
tion lobby, ` 

Of course, many station owners are going 
to have to take a great deal more interest in 
their public responsibility. We, as an inde- 
pendent group of broadcasters, must see that 
the standards of all broadcasts, local and 
national, be raised above the reproach of 
anyone. 


Sgt. James J. Gaffney 
REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 


Speaker, I shall place in the Appendix | 


in connection with my remarks a letter 
written to the Lowell Sun in respect to 
a hundred-dollar bond that the Sun pre- 
sented to all men at Christmas who had 
gone into the service from that news- 
paper office. The Lowell Sun also pre- 
sented $500 bonds to the families of men 
who gave their lives in the service. This 
is a very fine thing for a newspaper or 
any other organization to do. This 
young man, Sergeant Gaffney, states in 
his letter, as will be observed, that he has 
been in the South Pacific for 2 years. 
He makes no complaint in the letter be- 
cause he has been there for such a long 
time, but that makes us all the more 
anxious that these men be brought back. 
I have been steadily trying to have men 
brought back who have been in too long 
a time in bad areas. Only 14 of the 
original group of 60 who went out from 
Lowell are there now. 

In this connection I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the 
Record and include a portion of a letter 
from the manager of the Lowell Sun, 
written at my request, together with a 
newspaper clipping, and a letter re- 
ferred to from Sergeant Gaffney written 
to Mr. Thomas Costello, one of the own- 
ers of the Lowell Sun. Lieutenant Cos- 
tello is now serving with the United 
States Navy. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

FEBRUARY 26, 1944. 

Dran Mrs. Rogers: * Sgt. James 
J. Gaffney was the first of 60 to leave this 
plant for service with the colors, going out 
with the National Guard from Lowell. 

Yours very truly, 
THE LOWELL Sun, 
FRANK A. LAWLOR, 
General Manager, 


WAR BONDS FOR SUN EMPLOYEES IN SERVICE— 
FOUR $500 BONDS, 53 AT $100 EACH TO BE 
PRESENTED 


LowELL.—Signal recognition of the 57 men 
and 1 woman whose names appear on the 
honor roll of the Lowell Sun will be given 
by Lowell Sun Co. during the Christmas sea- 
son. Of the 57 mentioned 2 are known 
to have been killed in action overseas, 1 is 
missing in action over the Caribbean Sea, and 
a fourth is a prisoner of war in Germany. 
Three have been mustered out and have 
returned to work at the Sun. 

Lowell Sun Co, is to purchase a $500 War 
bond in memory of Thomas Quinn, killed in 
action with the Forty-fifth Division in 
Sicily, and another $500 bond in memory of 
Charles Edward Mulvey, veteran of the Coral 
Sea battle, killed in action while serving 
at Salerno with the United States Navy. 
These bonds will be presented to proper 
members of the families of the deceased. 

Likewise a $500 War bond is to be pur- 
chased for presentation in the name of Ray- 
mond Allaby, staff sergeant on a bomber shot 
down over Germany and now a prisoner of 
war in Germany, and Thomas Gleason, miss- 
ing in action over the Caribbean Sea. These 
bonds will be presented to proper members 
of their families. 

The 64 others who left full-time employ- 
ment with the Lowell Sun wiil each be pur- 
chased a $100 War bond. They are: 

James J. Gaffney, Joseph L. McGarry, Jr., 
John B. Roughan, Gerald O'Neill, Thomas O. 
Gallagher, Clement C. Costello, Warren P. 
Riordan, Jr., Joseph Principato, John J. Mc- 
Kallagatt, Edward L. Garrity, Joseph Gentz, 
Raymond Vivier, John H. Costello, Edward 
McDermott, Fred Dudley, Timothy Reardon, 
James Dwyer, Alton Brine, John Flood, Ed- 
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ward Harrington, Fred Stowell, Victor B. 
Romaneski, Francis Hogan, Russell McCol- 
lister, Leo Flanagan, Armand Rocheville, 
John Kenney, Edward McNamara, Jein Dube, 
John Walsh, Edward Lynch, Robert Payton, 
Paul T. Hillman, George McGuane, John Mc- 
Parland, Joseph Killeen, David Copley, Miss 
Frances Lovejoy, James Fanning, William 
Hogan, William Jurnesky, Gerald McDermott, 
Donald O'Neill, Kenneth V. Whittemore, 
Thomas Gleason, Raymond Staveley, Rich- 
ard Townsend, Joseph L. Hamel, Daniel J, 
Neylon, Frank Barrett, John E. Kearns, 
Francis W. Bujnowski, and Stanley Butler. 

Of the above named Fred Dudley, William 
Jurnesky and Jean Dube have been mustered 
out by honorable discharge and have re- 
turned to work at the Sun. 


JANUARY 27, 1944. 

Dran Tom: I was a very happy fellow yes- 
terday when on this (censored) island, still 
here in the Pacific area, I received your letter 
informing me of your generous gift of a $100 
War bond. I, for one, am very thankful, and 
I am sure that the rest of the “Sun family,” 
wherever they may be, feel the same way. 

It is a great feeling that one gets upon 
receiving a letter which contains the news 
of the home town. Your letter was some- 
thing special, for not only was I pleased to 
hear that I received the War bond but, after 
showing the letter to some of my friends and 
hearing all the comments that were passed 
back and forth among them regarding your 
generosity, I felt pretty proud, to say the 
least, of having worked for you. 

I am sorry to hear that you had to give out 
those $500 War bonds. The only one of the 
four who I knew was Torsi. He was a very 
likable fellow and I am sure all of the folks 
back home were shocked to hear of his death. 
I hope the future is more kind to the “fam- 
ily.” It will be a happy reunion when we 
all meet to tell of the different places we 
have been during our travels. 

We have left the Fiji Islands, but are still 
here in the Pacific. We are having our air 
raids once again and it is just like old times 
again. The rumors are sounding pretty good 
these days and as a result we hope to be 
getting out of here one of these days, I hope. 

There are only 14 of us Lowell fellows left 
here in this company. We celebrated our 
2 years of overseas duty about a week ago. 
The best we could do was to talk of home 
and what we plan to do when we get back, 
We hear that the town has changed a great 
deal since our leaving. The place may have 
changed, but to us it will look like the 
promised land. 

I guess that is all for now, Tom. Give my 

to Frank. Tell him that I would 
have liked to have gone to the party you 
people had for him. I heard that it was one 
great party. Give my regards to all the boys 
and girls and I hope I will be able to drop in 
to see you all real soon. Thanks once again 
for your generosity. 

As ever, 
JM, 


Atlantic Charter Dead, Says Dorothy 
- Thompson 
REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, while 
Congress is busy “coming to” and resume 
ing its functions under the Constitution, 
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and while Barney Baruch, the “father 
of the depression,” like the bureaucrat 
in Gulliver’s Travels, is diligently work- 
ing out a plan to extract economic sun- 
beams from post-war cucumbers, Doro- 
thy Thompson, the lady in the interna- 
tional ivory tower, wails a post-mortem 
shriek to notify the world that the At- 
lantic Charter is dead and cites the 
speech of Prime Minister Churchill as its 
funeral oration. 

For the information of the House, I 
am inserting Dorothy Thompson's arti- 
cle, which appeared in the Washington 
Evening Star of Wednesday, March 1, 
1944, and which reads as follows: 

On THE RECORD 
(Dorothy Thompson) 

Although some days have passed since Mr. 
Churchill made his report to the House of 
Commons, the speech can furnish food for 
comment for a long time to come. It was 
the most revelatory speech to have been made 
by any Allied statesman for months, with 
much more implied in it than is clearly ex- 
pressed. 

But atleast one thing was made clear. Mr. 
Churchill buried the Atlantic Charter. Since 
the President, coauthor of the eight-point 
document, has not taken issue. with the 
speech, we may take it the abandonment of 
the Charter is established policy. 

The purpose in framing. principles for a 
peace is to plan future security. In August 
1941, when the Atlantic Charter was drafted, 
its principles were considered in this light. 
Thus, territorial changes by force were con- 
sidered as a menace to security; so was inter- 
vention in the political affairs of other na- 
tions; so was continued heavy armament 
after the war. 

Furthermore, the presumption of the At- 
lantic Charter was that its basic principles 
applied to all—victor and vanquished alike. 
In points 4, 6, and 8, this was made specific. 
The Allied Governments pledged to “all 
states, great or small, victor or vanquished” 
equal access to the trade and raw materials 
of the world (4); all nations were assured 
“the means of dwelling in safety within their 
own boundaries (6); the unilateral disarma- 
ment of the Axis was to be a preface to gen- 
eral disarmament (8). 

Until a few weeks ago our psychological 
warfare was based on the Atlantic Charter, 
and airmen were dropping leaflets with its 
text over German towns. 

But Mr. Churchill’s speech undoes all this. 
He made the flat statement that the Atlantic 
Charter does not apply in any sense to the 
enemy. The term “unconditional surrender” 
means that we end the war, he explained, with 
no promises of any kind. We remain free to 
do exactly as we please, bound by no princi- 
ples whatever—beyond the assurance, hardly 
necessary to make, that we will not behave in 
a “barbaric” manner. 

Dr. Goebbels has struggled for 2 years to 
explain to the German people that the At- 
lantic Charter was window dressing. He can 
now cease his efforts. 

Now why do we want to free our hands and 
rid ourselves of all commitments? Is it be- 
cause we have a plan for Germany and 
Europe which we prefer not to publicize? Or 
is it because we have no plan at all, and wish 
to be free to adjust ourselves to events as 
they may develop? 

This question is of primary importance. 
I am aware that in discussing the future of 
Germany, I run the risk of being accused of 
peculiar consideration for our enemy. But 
no one capable of coherent thought can deny 
that the solution arrived at in the German 
question will determine the future of the 
whole of Europe and the future relations 
between the great powers. 


If we have no plan, but intend merely to 
adjust ourselves to whatever events. may 
turn up, the question is, Has the Soviet Union 
a plan? 

The answer to that is certainly “yes.” The 
Soviet Union has, no doubt, several plans. 
It, too, will adjust itself to events. Soviet 
policy is predicated on what steps the Anglo- 
American powers may take. The Soviet 
Union obviously cannot make a unilateral 
decision about Germany. On the other hand, 
it has a unilateral policy to follow in case no 
other policies develop, or in case the policies 


that do develop are unsatsfactory to the 


Soviet Union. 

Furthermore, the Soviet Union is using its 
policy as an instrument of psychological war- 
fare—day in and day out. It is not throwing 
it into the wastebasket in the middle of the 
war. That policy goes back to the Free Ger- 
man Manifesto of July 1943; it has never 
changed, and is being beamed from Russia 
to the German armies and people con- 
tinuously. That policy advocates the estab- 
lishment of such a strong, democratic na- 
tional German state as the German masses 
will be prepared to defend. 

The Moscow propaganda is not incom- 
patible with frontier changes. But it is in- 


compatible with the disintegration of the 


German Nation, and it defines unconditional 
surrender. 

It becomes. increasingly clear that the 
Soviets approach the question of security 
from an entirely different viewpoint than we. 
We base our hopes on the permanent weaken- 
ing of the present aggressors. The Soviets 
base their hopes on transformation of the 
social structures of states with such shifts 
in the dominant classes as will seem likely to 
assure strong governments naturally friendly 
to the Soviet Union. There is no indication, 
nor is there any rational ground for believing, 
that they wish exclusively to enjoy this future 
friendship. The Soviet Union realizes, per- 
haps more strongly than we, that future 
peace rests on agreement between the Anglo- 
American powers and itself. 

Nevertheless, if we enter Europe without a 
plan, while the Soviets have a clear one in 
reserve, we stand to become caught in situa- 
tions for which we are completely unpre- 
pared, 


Federal Communications Commission 


REMARKS 


HON. E. E. COX 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, on July 9 of 
last year, after Mr. Fly, Chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
and Mr. Smith, Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, refused to give evidence 
to the then committee investigating the 
F. C. C., thereby raising the grave ques- 
tion of the power of Congress to investi- 
gate a creature of its own making, I made 
a statement which, because of its perti- 
nency to the same question that has now 
arisen in the Senate, I desire to repeat: 

A situation has arisen in connection with 
the inquiry of the congressional Select Com- 
mittee to Investigate the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission which involves such 
fundamental issues as to require a statement 
of the committee’s position concerning them. 

The committee’s counsel had requested 
certain information from the War and Navy 
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Departments. The committee had also re- 
quested the attendance of military officers 
to testify concerning the information sought 
from the War and Navy Departments. The 
committee is now in receipt of advice from 
the War and Navy Departments, each stating 
that the respective Secretaries have been in- 
formed that the President refuses to furnish 
the committee with the documents it re- 
quires. 

It should be clearly understood that the 
committee did not ask, did not seek, and 
would not have accepted for public exposure 
any secret military information because the 
responsibility for safeguarding such informa- 
tion would have been greater than the com- 
mittee would want to assume. Therefore, no 
information or testimony was requested by 


the committee that would reveal any secret 


military information. 

The committee is advised by these letters 
from the War and Navy Departments that 
the President bases his refusal to allow the 
documents to be delivered to the committee 


on the ground that “it would be contrary to 


the public interests,” thereby recognizing 
that the documents would not reveal secret 
military information, 

Thus emerges a question so fundamental 
as to involve the entire structure of our 
Government under our Constitution, based 
upon its underlying concept of three coordi- 
nate independent branches. 

The committee believes it the wisest policy 
not to press this incident at this time, but 


it cannot pass the issue presented because 


it is too fundamental. 


If it is possible and appropriate for the 
Chief Executive thus to limit the investiga- 


tions of a select committee of the Congress, 


and to impede its work on the ground of his 
determination of the public interest, then it 
would follow logically that he or some other 
Chief Executive could so interfere with the 
functions of a standing committee of either 
House, 

The committee has consulted and carefully 
deliberated on this action of the President. 


-Without conceding the right anywhere to 


limit the constitutional powers of the Con- 


-gress, the committee has determined, for the 


time being, to refrain from insisting upon the 
appearance of officers of the Army and Navy 
or to press for the production of memoranda 
and records called for in those departments. 
However, as to all other departments and 
agencies the committee takes no such posi- 
tion. It has neither the disposition nor the 
authority to deviate from the direction of the 
House in this investigation. It is important 
to note that in letters from the Army and 
Navy. Departments it is stated that the Presi- 
dent's order is put upon the ground that to 
furnish the committee the documents called 
for would be contrary to the public interests. 
This raises the question: Where rests the 
power to determine what the public interest 
is? Is it a power that belongs to the Gov- 
ernment, or to only one branch of the Goy- 
ernment? Is Congress to be rendered power- 
less to determine for itself what is or is not 
in the public interests? If this be so, then 
who is to legislate in the public interest—or 
is there to be no legislation at all? Thus we 
are brought face to face with possible con- 
gressional frustration. 

It scarcely need be said that the whole con- 
cept of our American system of government 
under our Constitution rests upon the funda- 
mental principle that each of the three co- 
ordinate independent branches of the Gov- 
ernment, although checked and balanced 
each by the other, cannot be subject to dom- 
ination by the others without the whole 
structure crumbling. 

Thus Is presented an issue in which there 
is Involved no question of personalities what- 
soever, but a fundamental issue of the proper 
exercise of the appropriate constitutional 
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functions of each of the three branches of 
Government. 

Unless this select committee, which is the 
agent of the House of Representatives, insists 
upon its authority and its right to determine, 
within the limits set by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, how ſt should proceed, then this 
committee will have failed to maintain the 
dignity and the constitutional authority of 
the House of Representatives. This commit- 
tee means to maintain and defend that dig- 
nity and that authority. 

The committee desires to emphasize that 
this investigation involves no persons any- 
where in the Government insofar as mal- 
feasance or misfeasance in office may be 
found. 

If the committee finds itself too seriously 
handicapped by the present situation, it will 
feel called upon to refer the matter back to 
the House of Representatives for action. 

It is deeply to be regretted that exception 
must be taken to the action of the President. 
It is with great reluctance and due respect 
that the committee does so. But the issue is 
so fundamental, the conflict of authority is so 
clear, the duty of the committee to the House 
of Representatives so paramount, and the is- 
sues of constitutional processes so completely 
involved, that the committee is left no other 
course to pursue, 


The Opium Evil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or i 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 

to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 

include the following editorial from the 

Washington Daily News of February 29, 

1944, and an article from the Christian 
Science Monitor of February 26, 1944: 


[From the Washington Daily News of 
February 29, 1944] 
TRE OPIUM Wan 


For the first time the United States has 
some chance of winning its 40-year fight to 
destroy the international illicit traffic in 
opium. 

Hitherto the British, Dutch, French, and 
other governments, which financed colonial 
empires on drug monopolies, have sabotaged 
effective action. Now the British and Dutch 
have agreed to cooperate. 

Chief sources of opium and its derivatives 
are Iran and other countries of the Middle 
East, the Jap-occupied areas of China, and a 
few Latin-American countries. 

China, through heroic effort, had almost 
eliminated the opium production forced on 
it by other powers when the Japanese inva- 
sion revived the curse. Systematically the 
Japs have used this method to debauch and 
enslave the Chinese, while making it a cap- 
ital offense for Jap soldiers to use the drug. 
The Chinese Government will root out the 
evil as rapidly as it regains its territory. 

So the main problem, besides defeat of 
Japan, is to persuade middle eastern coun- 
tries to limit production. 

Representative Jupp, in his masterly pres- 
entation of this problem to Congress, pointed 
out that most of the opium-growing coun- 
tries are now dependent on the United 
States, financially or otherwise, and therefore 
may be encouraged to shift from drug to food 
crops, 


- 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
February 26, 1944] 

UNITED STATES Is URGED To HEAD ATTACK ON 
Orrum EvIL— JOINT ACTION SPONSORED IN 
CONGRESS TO ELIMINATE MENACE TO SOLDIERS 
BY CONTROLLING Its OUTPUT 


WASHINGTON, February 26—The United 
States Government is today considering ac- 
tion, influentially sponsored in Congress, to 
summon the principal United Nations to a 
joint attack on the age-old opium evil by con- 
trolling the cultivation of poppy in the prin- 
cipal producing countries. 

This step is brought into prospect with the 
disclosure that the opium is becoming an 
acute menace to American and Allied soldiers 
in Iran and that several South American 
countries have only recently entered the field 
of opium-poppy growing. 

Assurances have lately been received by the 
State Department that the British and Neth- 
erlands Governments are now ready to join 
the United States in common action and will 
agree to prohibit the use of opium for smok- 
ing and to prevent reestablishment of their 
Government monopolies for the sale of smok- 
ing cpium in the territories formerly con- 
trolled by them in the Far East when these 
territories are freed from Japanese domina- 
tion. 

RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


On the basis of these assurances Represent- 
ative WALTER H. Jupp (Republican), of Min- 
nesota, introduced a resolution in the House 
this week requesting the President to ap- 
proach the governments of all oplum-pro- 
ducing countries throughout the world to 
take immediate steps to limit and control 
the growth of opium poppy and the produc- 
tion of opium for all but natural science pur- 
poses. 


Representative Jupp told Congress that 
there was great need of acting promptly to 
“protect the health of American and Allied 
citizens,” thousands of whom are now sta- 
tioned in Iran where, he said, conditions are 
menacingly bad. He reported that opium 
smuggling to the United States from the Near 
East is growing increasingly serious. 

The State Department has already taken 
note of the improved prospects of coopera- 
tive action and recently stated: 

_ “On September 21, 1943, the United States 
Government addressed aide-memoire to the 
British, Netherlands, and other interested 
governments in regard to the suppression of 
the nonmedical use of narcotic drugs in areas 
in the Far East now occupied by Japanese 
forces when such areas are reoccupied by 
the armed forces of the United Nations. 
It is a source of deep gratification that the 
action taken by the British and Netherlands 
Governments is so closely in accord with the 
policy of the United States Government in 
this regard.” 

AMERICA GETS SUPPORT 


Representative Jupp told Congress that 
these assurances from Britain and the Neth- 
erlands give America for the first time the 
support of certain western empires without 
whose support efforts to control the opium 
traffic are doomed to failure. He put the 
problem in these terms in his speech from 
the floor of the House: 

“The above decisions by Britain and the 
Netherlands give us for the first time the 
support of certain western empires without 
whose support our efforts have been doomed 
to failure. They, in turn, state frankly that 
their efforts to suppress the use of opium 
in their colonies will depend upon the co- 
operation of the opium-growing countries; 
otherwise smuggling cannot be effectively 
controlled. 

“The countries which are now producing 
the largest amounts of opium are mostly 
in the Middle and Near East. Iran is the 
greatest producer. As many as 50 or 75 per- 
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cent of the gendarmes and police force in 
Iran, we are reliably informed, are addicts. 
Both raw and prepared opium can be bought 
readily. 

“This constitutes an acute menace to us 
and to our allies. Our ships are in the great 
new port of Basra every day unloading lend- 
lease war materials, mostly for Russia. We 
have thousands of American citizens working 
in Iran, and the British and the Russians 
and other Allied countries have thousands 
there, too.” 

LURE OF PROFIT 


“The situation is most, conducive to the 
development of addiction among curious or 
lonely or discouraged boys. Others succumb 
to the temptation to pay 50 cents for a small 
package of opium which they can sell for as 
much as $50 in America. It seems so easy; 
the package can be so readily concealed aboard 
ship. High officials in our merchant marine 
have expressed concern at the increasing 
number of such small packets found here and 
there on the returning ships. 

“The opium addict in America has been 
very hard pressed. Because of the disloca- 
tion by the war of the usual channels of sup- 
ply, it has been almost impossible for him 
to get his drug. He will do anything to get 
it, pay any price. We cannot close our eyes 
to this mounting danger to our own domes- 
tic control of narcotics, which is very effec- 
tive at present. 

“At this particular time we haye an un- 
precedented opportunity to overcome the old 
objection habitually raised by the opium- 
growing countries that limitation of cultiva- 
tion will upset their economies. 

“The pouring of lend-lease materials and 
moneys into some of the countries, such as 
Iran, the development of highways, railways, 
harbors, and factories, is making them pros- 
perous as never before. They now have an 
ideal opportunity to restrict the growth of 
opium without seriously disturbing their fi- 
nancial stability. Their people need good 
food from their land more than the money 
from opium.” 


WHEN JAPAN IS SMASHED 


Representative Jupp emphasized that the 
nations desirous of coping with the opium 
evil ought to be ready for the time when 
Japan will be smashed and will thereby set 
up the opportunity to end the illicit traffic 
which has been carried on by the Japanese 
all through the Far East and elsewhere. 

“The British and the Dutch are willing to 
go along now,” he said. “I am sure the Rus- 
sians will also because they have controlled 
opium very rigidly in their own land. Most 
of the producing countries are in considerable 
degree dependent upon us, and we need only 


‘to urge that they put into effect promises 


they made 30 years ago in the Hague Con- 
vention, 

“So surely we have here a chance not only 
to stop the extension and expansion of this 
vicious, destructive, demoralizing traffic, we 
have an opportunity to take vigorous leader- 
ship in advocating measures which will once 
and for all eliminate it from the world as we 
eliminated it from the Philippines. 

MORAL RESPONSIBILITY 

“The Asiatic peoples trust us on this score, 
They have confidence in us because of our 
record. Such a unique opportunity may not 
come again in years. We must not delay. 

“I did not know until I began to investi- 
gate, that two or three countries in Latin 
America have begun the cultivation of the 
opium poppy in the last few years. 

“This is the first insidious beginning in 
our own hemisphere. We do not like it, and 
yet, of course, we have no power to forbid 
them to grow it. 

“The people of Asia particularly look to 
America for moral leadership as well as for 
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political, military, and commercial leader- 
ship. I believe we should take this action 
now for moral and humanitarian reasons; 
yes, and also for reasons of intelligent, long- 
term, national interest.” 


The People Should Choose Between 
Empire and Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HOWARD BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, Secre- 
tary Ickes’ plans that the American Gov- 
ernment shall spend $165,000,000 or more 
on an Arabian pipe line. The objective 
is to provide substantial oil supplies to 
supplement America’s diminishing oil 
reserves, 

This proposal presents squarely to the 
American people the issue of empire ver- 
sus freedom. No, I am mistaken; the 
proposal does not present to the Ameri- 
can people the issue of empire versus 
freedom. The people are having nothing 
to say about this gigantic long-distance 
venture into imperialism. Not even the 
` representatives of the people, the Con- 
gress of the United States, are given the 
opportunity of passing on this issue of 
empire versus freedom. No, the people 
or their elected Congress are not con- 
sulted on this venture. Why not? 

A few short years from now, the sov- 
ereign Government of the United States 
may conscript your boy and mine and 
send them to fight, bleed, and die on the 
trackless sands of Arabia to defend this 
pipe line. Why? Because then it will 
be the patriotic duty of that boy to de- 
fend the honor and the possessions of the 
United States, as represented by this in- 
vestment. The fighting and the dying is 
always done by the people. Why, then, 
should not the fundamental decision on 
this fundamental issue be made by the 
people or their elected representatives? 

I use the phrase, “empire versus free- 
dom.” What does the term “freedom” 
have to do with empire? Simply this: 
That to defend this far-away imperial- 
istic economic venture a volunteer army 
large enough could not be raised. This 
war has demonstrated that no modern 
government commands sufficient confi- 
dence of its people to depend on a volun- 
teer army. 

It is difficult to appraise properly the 
evil consequences of this scheme. Per- 
haps first a comparison would be help- 
ful. Suppose that Russia made a deal 
with Mexico to finance and develop tre- 
mendous oil or other resources in Mex- 
ico? How would America regard such a 
scheme? The probabilities are fairly 
clear. It would arouse violent opposition 
in this country, sooner or later, and prob- 
ably sooner. Similar results can be ex- 
pected from a United States Government 
venture in Arabia. 

This proposal is advocated on the basis 
of the barrels of crude petroleum it will 


add to our own diminishing reserves. 
Against this hazardous addition to our 
oil reserves must be measured the many- 
sided effects of this imperialistic adven- 
ture on both America and the rest of 
the world. 

The Arabian pipe line would mark 
a clear-cut change in American policy 
abroad. It is, of course, a violation of 
the spirit, if not the letter, of the Atlan- 
tic Charter, 

It would terminate the inspiring period 
of America’s history as a great nation 
not resorting to intercontinental imperi- 
alism, This venture would end the influ- 
ence exercised by the United States as 
a government not participating in the 
exploitation of small lands and countries. 

These traditions are America’s great- 
est asset in international affairs. This 
venture will destroy them within and 
without. It would mark the elimination 
of the fundamentals of genuine morality 
in our foreign policy. 

I am no expert on the economic or 
military value of this proposed venture. 
However, it is safe to say that militarily 
it would be at least as indefensible as the 
Philippines. From an economic stand- 
point there is no practical way to judge 
it because it would probably mean war 
sooner or later—and no one can measure 
by any finite standards the monetary 
and material costs of twentieth-century 
warfare. 

This proposal either should be dropped 
or should be presented fairly and square- 
ly to the American people or their Con- 
gress. Let the people decide. 

It may be that the American people 
would rather forego the use of a ques- 
tionable amount of gasoline at some time 
in the remote future than follow a for- 
eign policy practically guaranteed to 
send many of their sons, if not their 
daughters, to die in far-away places in 
defense of the trade of Standard Oil or 
the international dreams of our one- 
world planners. 


The Late Honorable Thomas H. Cullen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS F. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1944 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, in the pass- 
ing of THomAs H. CULLEN, the House loses 
a valuable member, his district an able 
Representative, and the Nation a great 
and distinguished citizen. 

Tom CULLEN, as his colleagues called 
him, was beloved of all. He was a gentle, 
courteous, and kindly soul who attracted 
friends as a magnet does metal. 

His service in this body was distin- 
guished in character. He served for 14 
of his 24 years on the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

But it is not only for his distinguished 
service that Tom CULLEN will be remem- 
bered. He was one of those who loved 
his fellow men and delighted in extend- 
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ing courtesies to the newer Members who 
were wise enough to seek his sane advice 
and be guided by his friendly counsel. 
Hail and farewell, Tom. It was good 
to have known you. Peace to your soul. 


From Me to You 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LYLE H. BOREN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following very splen- 
did newspaper article written by my per- 
sonal friend Mr. H. E. Castleberry. The 
article is very informative and eloquently 
sets forth what in my judgment is my 
correct view on a vital problem: 

FROM ME TO YOU 
(By H. E. Castleberry) 


Since Hitler started on his escapade of de- 
struction and subjugation of the races of 
Europe the Jewish question has loomed large 
on the horizon and invoked much thinking, 
especially as it affects the Jews. That the 
Jews have been badly mishandled and ad- 
ministered treatment that no race is en- 
titled to receive is an undebatable question. 
In this discussion of this subject it is not 
our purpose to condone any national sin or 
error of the Jewish race, but we here rather 
hope to bring the question out in the open 
and discuss it on merit and present some 
actual facts. 

In the outset I will drop this thought and 
observation, based upon history and teach- 
ings of the Bible, and it is that no nation or 
mations have prospered or endured who 
persecuted the Jews. In the Balfour Agree- 
ments of 1939, when Britain decreed that 
Palestine should be the home of the Jews 
once again, thousands of these people from 
over Europe and the world migrated back 
to their ancient but destroyed shrines. And 
now comes the order that after March 31 
this privilege is going to be denied these 
people, 

But I am going to let another talk with 
you in the remainder of this space allotted 
today for this column. Joe N. Croom, of the 
Okmulgee Times-Democrat, has the follow- 
ing to say: 

All the world knows what Hitler and Mus- 
solini have done to the Jews. Millions have 
been killed, other and more millions are des- 
titute refugees, facing a future as hopeless 
and uncertain as their immediate plight is 
pitiable. 

There is a way in which Americans can 
help these wandering outcast people at no 
expense and little trouble. That way is to 
urge our Senators and Representatives to 
throw the weight of the United States Gov- 
ernment behind a request to Great Britain 
to reopen Palestine to Jewish immigration. 

The Jews aren't the only broken victims 
of Nazi and Fascist persecution. There are 
also the Poles, the Czechs, French, Belgians, 
and many others. But there is far less hope 
that when the victory has been won the 
Jews will be able to reestablish themselves 
where they once lived than for these other 
refugees. 

It would be impossible for the United 
States, Great Britain, or any other of the 
Allied and anti-Axis Nations to absorb all the 
refugees of the war-ravaged countries without 
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seriously, perhaps fatally disrupting their own 
economies. If a haven oan be found for a 
few million Jews, such a haven as Palestine 
can be made, the post-war problem of what 
to do about the world’s refugees will have been 
partially solved. 

Field Marshall Allenby took Palestine from 
the Turks in 1917. The League of Nations, 
with the sanction of the United States, en- 
trusted it to British mandate in 1923. 

The British, until 1939, ruled Palestine 
under the broad policies of the Balfour 
Declaration which present Prime Minister 
Churchill had much to do with forming. It 
pledged Britain to establish a Jewish na- 
tional home ir Palestine, without affecting 
the rights of others who lived there. These 
others are mostly Moslems. 

This policy resulted in an increase in the 
number of Palestine Jews from about 88,000 
in 1922 to more than 478,000 in 1942, a gain 
of 390,312. In the same 20-year period the 
Moslem population, which was between 600,- 
000 and 700,000 in 1922, gained only 383,000. 

The great increase in the Jewish population 
obviously came through immigration. The 
great stride toward eventual establishment of 
the Jewish national home was financed by 
Jews all over the world, to whom the Balfour 
Declaration or pledge was made. 

Palestine has an area of only 10,429 square 
miles, while there are hundreds of thousands 
of other sparsely settled square miles for the 
Arab (Moslem) peoples. In spite of this 
there always has been friction between the 
Moslems of Palestine and the Jews. It is due 
largely to the rival claims of the sacred his- 
toric places in Jerusalem. This friction has 
been a constant source of annoyance to the 
British. 

After Chamberlain “appeased” Hitler by giv- 
ing away a part of Czechoslovakia, the British 
Government, in May 1939, sought similarly 
to appease the Moslems, who were pro-Axis. 
This appeasement attempt was set out in a 
white paper in which, contrary to the terms 
of the mandate and the Balfour Declaration, 
Jewish immigration to Palestine was limited 
to 75,000 for the 5-year period that ends 
March 31, 1944. After that, according to the 
white paper, no more Jews may establish 
themselves in Palestine without the approval 
of the Moslems, who outnumber the Jews 2 
to 1. Obviously, that means that 60 days 
from now no more Jews may move to Pales- 
tine. 

Prime Minister Churchill has denounced 
the White Paper as a virtual betrayal of Brit- 
ain’s mandate trust and her pledge to the 
Jews of the world. 

However, there has been no indication 
that Britain will renounce the White Paper 
and redeem her Balfour Declaration pledge. 
It is understandable that Britain does not 
want to borrow trouble with the Moslems at 
this stage of the war, but unfortunately the 
plight of the millions of refugee Jews makes 
solution of the Palestine problem a matter 
that can't wait. 

It is considered likely by the Jews of the 
world that s little friendly insistence on the 
part of the United States would result in 
Churchill going to bat for the Balfour Decla- 
ration that he helped formulate during World 
War No. 1. Neither Britain nor the United 
States is any longer in a mood to appease any- 
body nor in a position where appeasement 
might seem even expedient. 1 

The Jews, without expense to anybody but 
their own kind throughout the world, have 
done wonders in Palestine. They have used 
the Jordan River to irrigate former waste 
lands. They have established nearly 3,000 
industries, more than 5,000 enterprises in 20 
years. They have increased the acreage of 
land that they own and farm from a little 
over 100,000 acres to 400,000. 

The Moslems, who consistently have op- 
posed the Jewish National Home, have in- 
creased their population in Palestine largely 


because the Jews made it attractive. They 
are still mostly pro-Axis, however, Jews 
charge that when Marshal Rommel was on 
his victorious march and appeared likely to 
take Palestine and Egypt the Moslems were 
eager to sell their lands to Jews, figuring that 
when the Germans came the Jews would be 
driven out and they would regain their lands 
at no repurchase cost. 

On the other hand, there are 30,000 Jewish 
volunteers in the British Army. Many Jewish 
dead lie in north African graves where they 
gave their lives to drive out the Germans. 

The Jews of the world are entitled to their 
nationa: home in Palestine not only because 
of the 26-year-old pledge made to them, but 
because they have earned the right to have a 
nation of their own with their own sweat and 
blood and tears. 

Individual letters to Members. of Congress 
might well result in British denunciation of 
the White Paper and resumption of the policy 
of establishing the Jewish state, so delicately 
is the problem balanced, 


Production of Synthetic Rubber 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. LEONARD ALLEN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, the American people have invested 
hundreds of millions of dollars in syn- 
thetic-rubber plants. There is differ- 
ence of opinion as to the operation of 
these plants after the war is over. I 
think the discontinuance of these plants 
after the war should be viewed with great 
caution. The Shreveport Times, of 
Shreveport, La., on February 29 had an 
editorial on this question which merits 
most earnest consideration. For that 
reason I am inserting the editorial in the 
Recor, as follows: 

KEEP THE RUBBER PLANTS 

Jesse Jones, head of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and secretary of com- 
merce, has come out strongly for post-war 
use of synthetic-rubber plants not only to 
help employment and maintain pay rolls, 
but as a means of blocking international car- 
tel motopolies. Mr. Jones has taken a very 
sound and solid course in this matter, pre- 
senting his views recently before the House 
Banking and Currency Committee. 

The proposal to scrap the synthetic plants 
after the war on the theory that production 
of synthetic-rubber goods — particularly 
tires—is more expensive than natural-rubber 
production when crude rubber from the Far 
East is available is not built on any sound 
foundation. It is backed chiefly by the inner 
New Dea! clique which usually backs any- 
thing and everything that will promote po- 
litical socialistic control of the Nation’s eco- 
nomic life as opposed to the right of the 
citizens to work for himself and gain for 
himself. There is no foundation at this 
time for any positive assumption that pro- 
duction of synthetic rubber actually will 
mean higher prices to consumers for rubber 
goods after the war. The cost of synthetic 
production during the war has been drop- 
ping steadily as the amount of production 
was increased and as the “bugs” have been 
froned out of the production processes. Just 
as American ingenuity in invention, and mass 
production, brought the automobile from a 
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luxury for the rich down to the reach of all 
of moderate income, so also the cost of syn- 
thetic prduction may go below all present 
dreams and is certain to go below present 
levels. 

The American people have hundreds of 
millions of dollars of their Federal-tax money 
invested in synthetic production plants. 
These plants support tens of thousands of 
families. To toss all of this thoughtlessly 
out of the window at the end of the war 
would be simply to destroy jobs for tens of 
thousands of American families and destroy 
business for firms with tens of thousands of 
stockholders in favor of jobs for natives of 
the Far East and business for the firms of 
foreign nations, 


Powder Metallurgy Opens Way to Vast 
Advances in Machines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW L. SOMERS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. SOMERS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from a recent edition of 
the New York Herald Tribune entitled 
“Powder Metallurgy Opens Way to Vast 
Advances in Machines,” being the con- 
tribution of Dr. Paul Schwarzkopf, one 
of the foremost authorities on powder 
metallurgy: 


THE WORLD AHEAD: STEDES OF WaAR-LASHED 
INDUSTRY PROMISE FULLER PEACETIME 
LIFE—POWDER METALLURGY OPENS Way TO 
Vast ADVANCES IN MACHINES—Dr, SCHWARZ- 
KOPF, PREDICTING BETTER PRODUCTS AT 
LOWER PRICES, CALLS. FOR WIDER DISTRICU- 
TION TO MEET ENORMOUS POTENTIAL POST- 
War DEMAND 


(By Emmet Crozier) 


The urgency of war has produced a variety 
of new materials and new processes, some of 
them certain to improve peacetime living and 
perhaps to change it greatly for the better. 
In the tense months since the Japanese at- 
tacked Pearl Harbor engineers and metal- 
lurgists have pressed ahead with what may 
be described as scientific recklessness to meet 
goals set by the desperate needs of war. 

The synthetic-rubber program is an ex- 
ample of the bold and resourceful accom- 
plishments of American production under the 
lash of war. New industrial uses have been 
found for silver. Recently the almost un- 
believable feat of welding aluminum directly 
to glass was accomplished. New tool ma- 
terials—multicarbides—have made possible 
greatly increased speeds in cutting and ma- 
chining steel. 

Many of the developments of this high- 
pressure production period cannot yet be dis- 
closed, but enough can be told now to sug- 
gest the new miracles of industry that lie 
ahead. 

In a recent interview Dr. Paul Schwarzkopf, 
one of the foremost authorities on powder 
metallurgy and director of research for the 
American Electro Metal Corporation, outlined 
some of the notable advances being made in 
that field which open up new horizons for 
industry. Dr. Schwarzkopf’s Yonkers, N. V., 
plant is stamping out thousands of pole pieces 
for use in Army Signal Corps field telephones 
by the powder-metal process. 
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IN MASS FRODUCTION 


Mass production of these small, concave 
blocks by pressing measured quantities of 
pure iron powder in huge hydraulic presses 
has supplanted the costlier and more labori- 
cus process of cutting and machining the 
pieces from cold-rolled steel. 

Through the technique developed in 
powder metallurgy, Dr. Schwarzkopf fore- 
sees a revolutionary advance in modern in- 
dustry. His theory involves replacing the 
metals now rubjected to wear and deteriora- 
tion in modern machines, such as the in- 
ternal-combustion engine, with improved 
hard metals capable of withstanding great 
heat, wear and abuse, such as the cemented 
carbides now used for tool material. 

Developing this theory, the metallurgist 
says: 

Before the war, valuable goods were meant 
only for the comparatively few; after the 
war we should aim at their wider distribu- 
tion. American pre-war production was 
enormous, but it was as nothing. compared 
with the potential post-war demands both of 
the United States and of other nations, less 
advanced industrially, for which the United 
States in a sense may adopt responsibility. 

“True, even with products capable of with- 
standing roughest usage, a large consump- 
tion may be expected, and therefore mass 
production, and cheap prices will be pos- 
sible. 

It is generally known that the tremendous 
use of oil and its derivatives in the modern 
world, especially since the war, has reduced 
the resources of this material, and the world 
faces the possibility of shortages at some 
measurable time. It is not so well known 
that the same is true of iron, copper, nickel, 
and other essential ores. We shall have, 
therefore, after the war, also to economize 
With these raw materials. 


“EXPECTATIONS HIGHER 


“Not only do we want to make available 
as many of the fruits of technological prog- 
ress es possible to as many people as possi- 
ble, but in every field the more sophisticated 
users demand a higher grade of performance. 
A hundred years ago, people were satisfied 
to cross the ocean in 4 months; before the 
war, in from 4% to 7 days; after the war 
they will expect to cross in 12 hours. The 
automobile driver who 20 years ago was con- 
tent if, during a short trip, he experienced 
one flat tire or one small motor defect, now 
wants to be able to drive from coast to coast 
without having to worry about his car more 
than about his shoes. 

“All these factors call for ever improved 
motors, cars, airplanes, machine products, 
machinery—which means motors, cars, air- 
planes, machine products and machinery 
more and more able to withstand wear and 
abuse, and therefore made with more and 
more wear-resistant materials. 

“It is clear, of course, that machines and 
apparatus need never be entirely built from 
maximum wear-resistant materials. Only 
those parts that will have to stand the great- 
est abuse need to be made of such materials. 
But it is obvious that the deterioration of 
ever so small a part can compel the shut-down 
of a great machine.” 

Automobile valves, brake shoes, spark-plug 
electrodes are some of the parts cited by Dr. 
Schwarzkopf as subject to heat and wear. 

Powder metallurgy, Dr. Schwarzkopf ex- 
plained, had made possible the processing of 
metals with very high melting points, such 
as tungsten and molybdenum. First used 
successfully in modern times in the produc- 
tion of rods, wires, strips and sheets for lamps, 
electronic tubes, and electrical contacts, the 
powder method of pressing and sintering 
later brought about the technical miracle of 
the so-called hard metals, or cemented car- 
bides. 


SCHWARZKOPF A PIONEER 


Although he minimized his own role in the 
development of these cemented carbides, Dr. 
Schwarzkopf generally is acknowledged as one 
of the pioneers in the field, whose processes 
have greatly advanced the machining of steel 
an” bronzes, 

“These developments,” he said, “represent a 
progression in wear-resistance. The tungsten 
wire produced by powder metallurgical meth- 
ods for incandescent lamps does not deteri- 
orate, even at the highest attainable tem- 
peratures and is accordingly wear-resistant to 
heat and electricity to the highest degree. 
Some combination materials of tungsten and 
copper or molybdenum and silver, manufac- 
tured for electric contacts by powder metal- 
lurgical methods, will make and interrupt 
electric circuits millions of times without de- 
teriorating either mechanically or electrically, 
and spark-plug electrodes made from similar 
materials by the same processes haye a su- 
perlative resistance against the effects of high 
temperatures and the electric arc.” 

Dr. Schwarzkopf said that modern tool and 
die materials cemented from carbide powders, 
which made possible the machining of metals 
and nonmetals with 10 to 50 times the speed 
of earlier tool materials, and with increased 
efficiency and greater precision, “rival the 
diamond in hardness and are marvels of wear- 
resistance against abrasion.” 


OTHER TYPES OF RESISTANCE 


Describing the various kinds of wear, some 
caused by heat and others by arbasion, to 
which metal machine parts were subject, he 
said: 

“But there is another type of mechanical 
wear, for resistance to which toughness as 
well as hardness is required. This is the type 
of wear-resistance that many machine parts 
subjected to high mechanical stresses de- 
mand. Steels possess it. For the mechani- 
cal stresses operating on the parts of a ma- 
chine are not limited in their effects to sur- 
face abrasion, but include also vibration, 
torque, shear, and strains that affect the 
internal structure of the materials of which 
these parts are made. The best of our hard 
metals, and even the diamond, the hardest 
material found in nature, would crumble 
under many of the uses to which we put 
steel parts in machines, because lacking the 
degree of toughness necessary for these uses. 
On the other hand, even the best steels can- 
not match the resistance against abrasion 
of hard metals, not to mention diamonds.” 

Reviewing the accomplishments of powder 
metallurgy, as represented in the production 
of pole pieces, and multicarbides, Dr. 
Schwarzkopf added: 

“Today I am able to state that we are one 
step further on the road to the ultimate 
goal—the production of parts combining the 
hardness of the diamond with the toughness 
of the best steels. Not only superhard metals 
but also super steels are in process of attain- 
ment, even though their perfection must not 
be expected by the day after tomorrow. We 
know today that it is possible, on the one 
hand, to increase the toughness of our best 
hard metals without diminishing their hard- 
ness and, on the other hand, that the 
strength of molten or forged steels may now 
be not only equaled but surpassed by powder 
metallurgical methods. 

“We may expect confidently in the near 
future the development on a mass-produc- 
tion basis, from powders, of bushings, brake 
shoes for automobiles, locomotives, railway 
cars, and other vehicles; valves, valve-seats, 
and other parts for automobile and airplane 
engines, and many metal parts little known 
to the layman’ because they perform their 
necessary functions in the obscure insides of 
complicated machines—all possessing a wear- 
resistance far superior to any heretofore 
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attainable, and therefore certain to contrib- 
ute to developments that may appear star- 
tling even to our EARS modern 
machine-mindedness.“ 


Race Equality Agitators Denounced 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article which appeared in yesterday 
morning’s Charleston (S. C.) News and 
Courier, as follows: 


BLAMES YANKEE SLAVE TRADERS 


The race resolution, blistering in its denun- 
ciation of those who “are seeking by insidious 
utterances and actions to stir up trouble and 
bring conflict and strife between the white 
race and the Negro race of the South,” as- 
serted that “Yankee slave traders and New. 
England shipmasters instituted and commer- 
cialized the vile North American slave traffic. 
* * during the infancy of the Republic.” 

The resolution said “we indignantly and 
vehemently denounce the intentions * * 
of all organizations seeking the e 
tion of the white and Negro races by commin- 
gling of the races upon any basis of equality 
as being destructive to the identity and char- 
acteristics and integrity of both races and as 
being un-American and hostile to the exist- 
ence and preservation of the American Union 
of States. 

“We reaffirm our belief in and our allegi- 
ance to established white supremacy as now 
prevailing in the South, and we solemnly 
pledge our lives and our sacred honor to 
maintaining it, whatever the cost, in war and 
in peace. 

“That insofar as racial relations are con- 
cerned we firmly and unequivocally demand 
that henceforth the damned agitators of the 
North leave the South alone.” 


INTRODUCED BY LONG 


The resolution was introduced by Repre- 
sentative John Long, of Union, a lawyer and 
one-time private secretary to United States 
Senator Cole L. Blease, Democrat, South Caro- 
lina. 

At one point the resolution said that cer- 
tain persons in high official and semiofficial 
quarters acting in concert with strong sub- 
servient influences of the North, actuated by 
malice or ignorance or both toward the South 
in general and the white race in particular, 
taking traitorous and treasonable advantage 
of the critical situation brought about by the 
war, are seeking by insidious utterances and 
actions to stir up trouble and bring conflict 
and strife between the white race and the 
Negro race of the Scuth, thereby kindling a 
fire that they may not be able to put out, 
and shaking the South from center to cir- 
cumference. 

NAZI PHILOSOPHY 


“Thereby agitators of the North are playing 


` into the hands of Nazi philosophy of conquest 


to first divide, then conquer; and by their 
treasonable utterances and conduct are giv- 
ing aid and comfort to the enemies of our 
common country, * * * 

“History and tradition prove that the wis- 
est and safest policy is to allow each race to 
work out its own destiny in the South by a 
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process of progressive evolution within the 
confines of its own racial borders .“ 

Meanwhile the senate agreed to debate to- 
morrow a resolution which would fix a time 
for electing two members of the Winthrop 
College board of trustees succeeding Mrs. 
George M. Stuckey, of Bishopville, and Angus 
MacAuley, of Chester. 

Senator Baskin, of Lee, sought to block de- 
bate on the resolution in order to call up a 
bill by Senator Leppard, of Chesterfield, which 
would abolish the present Winthrop board 
and substitute it with a legislature-elected 
board. 

Senator Sims, of Orangeburg, chairman of 
the senate education committee, answering 
a charge that the Leppard bill had been de- 
layed in the committee, said his group would 
meet tonight to act upon the measure, but 
predicted that a move to revamp the board 
would not get anywhere inasmuch as the 
house already had killed a similar proposal, 

The senate reversed a previous vote and 
killed the Ellerbe bill to reduce membership 
of the State public service commission from 
seven to three members, 


Mr. Speaker, I also include an article 
which appeared in yesterday morning’s 
Washington Post, entitled “Race Equal- 
ity ‘Agitators’ Denounced”: 


Race EQUALITY “AGITATORUAS” DENOUNCED 


Cotumst1, S. C., February 29-—The South 
Carolina House of Representatives adopted a 
resolution today demanding that “hence- 
forth the damned agitators of the North 
leave the South alone” in interracial rela- 
tions and reaffirming “our belief in and our 
allegiance to established white supremacy.” 

The resolution then went to the senate 
for consideration. 

In part, it said: 

“We indignantly and vehemently denounce 
the intentions * + of all organizations 
seeking the amalgamation of the white and 
Negro races by commingling of the races upon 
any basis of equality, as being destructive to 
the identity and characteristics and integrity 
ot both races,and * * * as being hostile to 
the existence and preservation of the Amer- 
ican Union of States.” 


PLEDGE TO WHITE SUPREMACY 


“We reaffirm our belief in and our allegi- 
ance to established white supremacy as now 
prevailing in the South, and we solemniy 
pledge our lives and our sacred honor to 
maintaining it, whatever the cost, in war 
and in peace; 

“That insofar as racial relations are con- 
cerned we firmly and unequivocally demand 
that henceforth the damned agitators of the 
North leave the South alone.” 

Representative John Long, who wrote and 
introduced the lengthy resolution, received 
congratulations from many members after 
it had been adopted with only a few dis- 
senting “noes.” Long served as private sèc- 
retary to the late Cole L. Blease when the 
latter was a United States Senator, 


The Tennessee-Tombigbee Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing some very valuable data which has 
been compiled after a most exhaustive 


people. 


study of the Tennessee-Tombigbee 
Canal project. The possibilities of this 
extension of our system of inland water- 
ways are of such importance to the na- 
tional defense and to our post-war 
economy that they call for our most care- 
ful consideration. 

When one compares the relatively 
small cost of this development with the 
savings it will make in the costs of trans- 
portation and the resulting benefits to the 
people of our entire Nation, I say without 
fear of successful contradiction that no 
other national investment of equal 
amount—$66,000,000—has ever shown 
the potential return to our people that 
this project offers. Its savings in 5 years 
are estimated to be more than sufficient 
to amortize the total cost of this work: 


This report is submitted in support of the 
Tennesseee-Tombighee Waterways project 
which is now receiving the attention of the 
Congress in H. R, 3961. 

The wheels of economic progress contain 
six spokes, namely: e 

1. Raw material, 

2. Manufacture. 

3. Transportation. 

4. Commerce. 

5. Finance. 

6. Civics and manpower. 

This wheel to be kept in balance needs 
two weights to maintain that balance, 
namely: 

A. Production. 

B. Distribution, 

When these two weigh fair, our wheels 
of economic progress stay in balance, result- 
ing in prosperity. 

We have overcome production through 
mass production and the machine age. Then 
it must be distribution that causes our 
wheels of economic progress to get out of 
balance. 

I believe the shipper and the general pub- 
lic are now beginning to realize that one of 
our greatest needs is a stable and coordi- 
nat transportation system, with a definite 
provision that the rates under such a system 
be as low as consistent with reasonable profits 
to the carriers. 

Plans for a larger and better utilization of 
our inland waterways should be compre- 
hended, as far as economically justified, with 
improved and modernized types of equip- 
ment. The Congress has consistently gone 
on record, and rightfully so, to preserve and 
foster in full vigor, both rail and water trans- 
portation. Our Nation is so large in physical 
area that economical means of distribution 
from and to the different sections of our 
country are essential to the well-being of the 
Certainly the public should enjoy 
that service which is of the greatest value 
to them. Full recovery in the post-war pe- 
riod awaits an improvement of our distribu- 
tion system. I am convinced that the de- 
velopment of our waterways can be made the 
basis of improved transportation for this 
great country. 

When we improve our waterways and fit 
our vessels and equipment to fit the rails 
and trucks, at the same time modernize our 
rails and terminals to fit the waterways and 
trucks, then we will become real nation 
builders, hut we must do the job on a sound 
constructive basis and not follow the wishes 
only of selfish pressure groups, as has been 
so often the rule in the past. 

Now that motortruck lines have come into 
being, the store door delivery and pick-up is 
here. Over $20,000,000,000 have been ex- 
pended in the development of our highways 
and motor transportation. Over $25,000,000,- 
000 are invested in our railroads, These two 
agencies makes up two of the legs of the 
tripod of transportation. We have over $1,- 


000,000,000 expended so far in our waterways, 
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which is the third leg of our tripod of trans- 
portation, which approximates one-twentieth 
of the investment in rails, highways, and 
trucks. 

This third leg of the tripod of transporta- 
tion (inland waterways) can be developed to 
its proper and full effectiveness at compara- 
tively low cost of construction; it is folly 
and unsound economic thinking, which would 
argue against the full development of our 
great inland waterways. The important eco- 
nomic and military value of such develop- 
ment cannot be disputed. 

Iam convinced that any plan for the utili- 
zation and development of the waterways of 
the United States, should be upon a basis 
that would in every way assist and make pos- 
sible the development of rails and trucks cor- 
related with water transportation. By so 
doing, the country as a whole would enjoy 
the very lowest rate structure consistent with 
fair profits to each type of carrier. At the 
same time, once and for all times, this plan 
would solve the distribution problem for in- 
dustry, mining, and agriculture. Every dol- 
lar saved in distribution costs make an addi- 
tional dollar of purchasing power in the 
hands of the consuming public, which, when 
used to raise their standards of living, makes 
for more jobs, 

In speaking further of the relationship be- 
tween the water, rail, and truck carriers, it is 
well to remember that many of the great 
cities of the world have been developed on 
the waterways of each country. 

The people of the United States are appre- 
ciative of the economic and defense value of 
our waterways. Take for example the great 
Mississippi River and its tributaries, which 
drain an area of some 1,240,000 square miles, 
or about 41 percent of our entire country, 
excluding Alaska, and which includes all or 
portions o. 31 States. 

Now that we have developed the efficiency 
of the Diesel engine and of self-propelled 
barges, which can operate in the Caribbean 
area, such a barge designed as a seagoing 
barge of shallow draft, could ply in and out 
of our inland waterways. And if we are 
foresighted enough to coordinate our inland 
waterways for national distribution, there 
would be no railroad or truck line operating 
in the 31 States of the Mississippi Valley 
which would not reap directly, or indirectly, 
the benefits of such developments. I might 
add that it would at the same time make for 
increased trade with our Atlantic and Gulf 
territories and with our Latin-American 
cousins to the south of us. 

Civilization is groggy under the blows of 
this total war. The wounds inflicted are very 
deep, but how deep remains a question. Nat- 
urally, the uncertainties are very grave, I 
can say this much, however, that civilization 
will not recover its strength and well-being 
if at the end of this total war there does not 
follow a total peace. 

It would be a serious mistake, then, if agri- 
cultural problems are not given now the 
study and careful attention they deserve. 
Sound f. and sound industry are the 
essential elements for the making of our 
total peace at home. Peace plans recently 
proposed have not taken into consideration 
the basic factor of our own national indus- 
trial and agricultural and/or rural life. 

One of the major problems confronting 
this Nation is the cost of distribution of our 
basic commodities, and among these costs 
transportation is an exceedingly important 
factor. Little has been done voluntarily in 
recent years to lessen transportation costs; 
to coordinate or correlate facilities; or to 
bring about processes designed largely to im- 
prove existing routes and transportation 
media. Transportation should be a friendly 
correlative of industry and agriculture, as 
one cannot successfully endure without the 
helpful assistance of the other. 

In these days when scientific technique hes 
pointed the way to mass production and oid 
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methods are being replaced by new improve- 
ments and inventions in industry, the an- 
ewer to our transportation problem does not 
appear to lie in higher rates and cost; rather 
the objective should be to discover cheaper 
means of distribution of all needed commodi- 
ties to all available markets, both domestic 
and foreign. 

A river is so many rain drops lifted by the 
sun from the ocean, dropped on mountains 
and pleins, carried back to the ocean by the 
rivers. Men and their achievements, and so- 
called civilization are so many drops of 
consciousness raised by Divine power from 
some ocean of life and dropped here to do 
their work and sustain life. One drop of 
water is nothing; Niagara’s many drops rep- 
resent power. An individual man is nothing 
except as he ccoperates with millions of 
others to produce good government and cre- 
ate civilized society. The roads he has 
marked out, on land, sea, and in the air, 
measure his progress. Water, the perfect 
ball-bearing surface, that men unfortunate- 
ly have not yet learned to utilize fully, was 
the first highway and always will remain so, 
for is it not a fact that many of the great 
cities of the world are located on waterways? 

There are the mighty midcountry rivers 
of the Mississippi, Missouri, Illinois, Ohio, 
Cumberland, Tennessee, Warrior, Alabama, 
Coosa, and Tombigbee, which drain so many 
square miles of this great country, defying 
man and his power, but eventually to be con- 
trolled completely by man. 

The policy of Congress as enunciated in 
section 600 of the Transportation Act is 
designed to promote, encourage, and de- 
velop water transportation, and to foster and 
preserve in full vigor both rail and water 
transportation. 

If we fully believe such declaration of 
policy to mean exactly what it says then 
recognition of the importance of the de- 
velopment and maintenance of our water- 
ways is apparent, 

Prior to World War No. 1 there was not 
enough transportation available to meet the 
expanding needs of our commerce, and to do 
so wholly by railroad expansion would have 
cost the railroads a billion dollars a year 
for 10 years to expand, modernize, and put 
them in condition to meet the needs of the 
future, 

Water transportation facilities that are 
presently available are inherently cheaper 
than any other form, and if utilized and im- 
proved in connection with rail and highway 
transportation there will result a net saving 
to the public and a living revenue to the 
participating carriers, resulting in greatly 
increasing commerce and employment, as 
well as being a stand-by for national defense, 

Inasmuch as everyone in the United 
States has been taxed to create these 
navigable streams and highways, there 
should be reflected in every consignee or 
‘consignor of freight in the United States 
some of the savings inherent in water trans- 
portation, ‘ 

Waterways are Nature’s highways, for 
through the use of waterways we can reach 
the four corners of the earth. Improvement 
in waterways and the use of new scientifically 
developed equipment for use thereon, will 
greatly lessen the cost of distribution on 
that part of transportation the waterways 
can do best. This means a saving to our 
people, such savings then being available can 
be expended for plant expansion and in other 
directions for raising the standard of living, 
All of which makes for the creation of ad- 
ditional commercial activities and the crea- 
tion of Jobs. 

When the Tombigbee-Tennessee project 
was first visioned in 1875 it was due to far- 
sighted men who had a vision of future 
needs; but a bill to that end at that time 
failed of passage by the Congress by 2 votes. 
Now, the development of the Tennessee and 
Ohio Rivers being completed, it is imperative 


that connections with other rivers should 
and must be brought. about. It does not 
require much of a vision to realize that 
transporting goods cost more to haul over 
mountains, elther by highway or rail, than 
it does on level ground or on inland water- 
ways. The downstream is helped by the 
river current, but the upstream movement 
requires the bucking of the downstream 
currents. Now any improyement through 
using a new route that will allow the up- 
stream movement to be made at practically 
the same cost as the downstream movement, 
plus shortening the distance and no current 
to buck, should be considered and passed by 
the Congress forthwith, for it is certainly 
a step in the right direction toward lowering 
transportation costs. Then, too, by such 
improvement a substantial saving in distance 
can be made. We now wonder how we ever 
got along heretofore without such improve- 
ment, no matter what the cost, for the direct 
and indirect benefit to the public is apparent. 

Another example is in the construction of 
the Panama Canal. Intercoastal steamships 
by its use have greatly benefited, not only 
the States of California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington but our Atlantic and Gulf Coast 
States as well, and its value in our national 
defense has been proven. Now if this serv- 
ice is expanded by improved inland water- 
ways, it is self-evident that our interior 
States will be greatly benefited. Any saving 
in cost of transport, whether it be by rail, 
water, and/or truck; makes for more pur- 
chasing power in the hands of the consumer. 
At the same time, it improves. our national 
defense highways. 

To understand why we have a transporta- 
tion problem at all, or why in a period of 20 
years from World War No, 1 it has attained 
such dangerous proportions, let us retrace 
our steps and look into the rate structures 
of our railroads functioning before and after 
World War No. 1. Prior to World War No. 1 
railway transportation enjoyed, to all intents 
and purposes, a monopoly over all overland 
transportation—the only competitive service 
available being the horse-drawn vehicle, 
whose economic range of operation was not 
more than 7 to 10 miles, 

Under the conditions then existing, the 
backbone of railroad transportation, espe- 
cially in the older sections of the country, 
was what is known as short-haul traffic. As 
the volume of this traffic in areas mentioned 
above was sufficient in itself to return a rea- 
sonable return on the capital investment, 
railway management was able to look upon 
long-haul traffic as little more than a welcome 
byproduct, For if it moved at rates sufficient 
to cover out-of-pocket costs, plus a reason- 
able contribution to administrative expense, 


‘that was all that it was expected to produce, 


a viewpoint which, under prevailing condi- 
tions at that time was, in my opinion, wholly 
rational and in the public interest, 

Cheaper transportation can only be ex- 
tended to the whole country through further 
development of our waterways and improve- 
ments to the existing ones, looking toward 
coordination and cooperation of rail, water, 
and motor carriers, and the participating 
carriers receiving a living revenue through 
such cooperation, This is the only way we 
can improve our national distribution sys- 
tem, enhance our national defense, and in- 
crease our domestic and foreign commerce, 

Oil for the east coast, scrap for the steel 
mills, steel for war plants, etc., are boosting 
barge traffic on the Mississippi, Ohio, Ten- 
nessee, Illinois, Missouri, Warrior, and Tom- 
bigbee Rivers to their biggest years in history. 

In the middle of the last century, when 
steamboating reached the heights of its well- 
sung glory, the holds and decks of white, 
gleaming packets carried about 10,000,000 
tons of freight a year—cargoes to bulge the 
pockets of the owners and the eyes of the 
world. Then Civil War came and the rivers 
were battle lames rather than arteries of 
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trade; and the railroads came to hurry pas- 
sengers and freight across the Nation, along 
the rivers and valleys. 

Today the Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries are surging along with new energy— 
largely generated by the war—that has lifted 
river traffic to the mechanized level of mod- 
ern Civilization, Steel towboats and barges 
carry ten times as much freight as Mark 
Twain’s pilots saw, and river transportation 
is now big business instead of romance. Last 
year barges loaded with hundreds of wartime 
commodities carried 106,000,600 tons of 
freight, And this year will carry more, And 
were the Tombigbee-Tennessee River Canal 
in being it would greatly enhance water 
transportation in the war effort. 

Obviously, railroads and motortrucks. will 
continue to haul most of the freight, but 
rail and motortruck rates are high, and rail- 
reads and motortrucks may not be able to 
handle all of the new burden that war has 
placed upon them. Secretary Ickes and De- 
fense Transportation Coordinator Eastman 
have emphasized the importance of barge 
transportation on Our inland waters and in 
the war effort. - 

The barge rates for common carriers under 
the Interstate Commerce Commission are 
usually 80 percent of rail rates. For instance, 
the barge freight charge on 5,000 tons of 
finished steel products from Pittsburgh to 
New Orleans is $32,550, the rail charge is $72,- 
000. The rails take 4 days to make the trip 
and the tow downstream takes 15 days. 
However, it takes the tow more than a month 
to come up the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers 
to Pittsburgh. The average tow speed down- 
stream is 5.9 miles per hour, average speed 
upstream 2.7, 

The Mississippi River and its tributaries’ 
ports north of Cairo would be in common 
with the Tombigbee-Tennessee River project. 
However, from Cairo, when destined to New 
Orleans, the Mississippi River would best 
serve the public, even though the distance is 
longer than via the Tombigbee-Tennessee 
route, as the downstream current on the Mis- 
sissippi is an advantage. 

However, on all upstream business, either 
from New Orleans or Mobile to the Ohio, 
‘Tennessee and tributaries, and the upper Mis- 
sissippi, the Tombigbee-Tennessee River route 
northward would best serve the public inter- 
est for the trip upstream, say as far as Cairo, 
can be made in approximately half the time 
of that via the Mississippi, with its resultant 
savings in cost of operation, In other words, 
if the Tombigbee-Tennessee project comes 
into being, a counterclockwise route can be 
established using the Mississippi route down- 
stream to New Orleans and upstream from 
Mobile via the Tombigbee-Tennessee. This 
would permit a lowering of rates and attract 
considerable more business to the Mississippi 
River route, either from New Orleans or 
Mobile, than now enjoyed, at the same time 
greatly increase upstream movements via 
water and open up water transportation to 
rich farming, mining, chemical and forestry 
products, creating new wealth and increasing 
employment, 

It is pertinent to note that modern river 
traffic is carried on steel barges, the largest of 
which holds as much as 3,000 tons of freight— 
a capacity equal to 75 boxcars. The large 
towboats can push a number of barges carry- 
ing approximately 15,000 tons, the equivalent 
of 375 freight cars. The average tow, how- 
ever, runs around 5,000 tons, equal to 125 
freight cars. 

This brief on inland waterways transporta- 
tion covers only what is known as the Missis- 
sissippi River system and the Tombighee- 
Tennessee route. It does not include the 
Great Lakes, the eastern and far eastern 
rivers and canals or intracoastal waterways 
along the Atlantic seaboard, The Mississippi 
System (so-called) is made up of the river 
itself with some 20 main tributaries, another 
20 small rivers, and the Intracoastal Water- 
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ways along the Gulf coast, There are 15,000 
miles of partially navigable waterways in the 
system 4,500 miles with a low-water channel 
of 9 feet on the Monongahela, Allegheny, 
Ohio, Tennessee, Illinois, Kanawha, Mobile, 
Warrior, and the Mississippi itself from Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul to the Gulf and the Intra- 
coastal Waterway from Freeport, Tex., to St. 
Marks, Fla. 

The drainage basin for the Mississippi sys- 
tem covers approximately 1,240,000 square 
miles of the United States midcontinent. It 
covers all or parts of 31 States and two 
Canadian Provinces, stretching from the 
Rockies to the Appalachian Range, from New 
York State to Idaho. In this basin are 71 
percent (by value) of the country’s farm land, 
69 percent of the farm population, 99 percent 
of the iron ore, 95 percent of the bituminous 
coal, 82 percent of the petroleum, and many 
new war plants. 

With improved navigation resulting from 
the canalization of the Ohio, the upper Mis- 
sissippi, the Illinois, and the T. V. A. develop- 
mert on the Tennessee River, traffic on the 
Mississippi River system is increasing each 
year. And with the canalization of the 
Tombigbee-Tennessee, which gives a second 
water route to the Gulf, as well as making 
possible still lower costs for transportation, 
through a counterclockwise route with the 
Mississippi River, and the connecting water 
link of the Intracoastal Canal between Mobile 
and New Orleans, to say nothing of the tre- 
mendous new wealth the Tombigbee-Tennes- 
see project will bring into being. Added to 
all this constructive development the smaller 
tribu’ ries of the Mississippi system can be 
made to serve those sections of the country 
through which they flow, even though their 
waterways are of shallow depth, 6 feet deep or 


under, by the employment of shallow-draft | 


craft. This would greatly open up these sec- 
tions of our country to the cheaper water 
transportation and would act as feeders to 
the main routes outlined above. 

There are over 600 operators on the rivers, 
over 160 lines under regulation of the I. ©. C. 
They own an aggregate of five thousand-and- 
odd barges and some 800 towboats. The lines 
are divided into 3 categories—the Govern- 
ment-owned fleet, industrial companies car- 
rying their own products, and independent 
commercial operators. 

The Federal Barge Lines operate some 25 
towboats and approximately 290 barges from 
Minneapolis-St. Paul to New Orleans, from 
Kansas City to St. Louis on the Missouri, from 
Chicago to St. Louis va the Illinois River, 
through the Intracoastal Waterway to Mobile, 
along the Gulf coast to Mobile, and up the 
Tombigbee and Warrior Rivers to the port of 
Birmingham, Ala., to serve the great steel and 
coal center located there. 

.The Federal-owned fleet is best known to 
the public. The private companies carry the 
most freight, but the independent commercial 
lines are the majority operators. One of the 
largest of the barge lines, and in many ways 
typical of all the lines, is the American Barge 
Line, operated by Patrick and Andrew Cal- 
houn, great-grandsons of the statesman, John 
C. Calhoun. They operate some 200 barges 
and 10 towboats on the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers from Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, and Chi- 
cago to New Orleans, Then there is the Union 
Barge Line. Only within the last 7 or 8 years 
has traffic really been important on the up- 
per Mississippi and the Illinois Rivers, Traf- 
fic in peacetime has increased at the rate of 
a million tons a year since 1935, This in- 
creased tonnage was due to the building of 
locks and dams which assured navigable chan- 
nels. The largest of the northern operators 
is the Central Barge Co., which holds con- 
tracts with several large public service cor- 
porations, the John Hays Co., with 30 barges 
in service between New Orleans and Minne- 
apolis and Chicago, running paper and pe- 
troleum upstream, grain, and steel down- 
stream. 
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There are times when the Mississippi 1s 
rampant and barge operation is hard and haz- 
ardous. With the Tombigbee and Tennessee 
River project in being, this north-bound route 
would be available, for the route is practically 
in slack water, until the Tennessee River is 
reached. Then the current of the Tennessee 
can be taken advantage of up to Cairo, III. 

If land-locked water routes were intercon- 
nected where possible and feasible, as is pro- 
posed for the Tombigbee and Tennessee 
Rivers, it would permit light pleasure craft 
to make long trips with maximum safety. 
In time of war, especially in this airplane era, 
wherein enemy bombers could attack our 
rails and gateways, our country then would 
have land-locked routes behind our coast 
lines, where destroyers, torpedo boats, 
transports, and barges could successfully 
operate, and materials and men transported. 
When this country was still young no less 
á statesman than John C. Calhoun advised 
Congress to “bind the Republic together with 
a perfect system of waterways,” and Cal- 
houn’s advice was never better than it is 
today. The Government could add enor- 
mously and permanently to the national 
wealth and well-being of its citizens by pro- 
viding better channels of inland-waterway 
navigation and utilizing the great sources of 
hydroelectric power wherever feasible, 

For the years 1934, 1935, 1936, 1937, and 
1938 the average annual movement of com- 
merce on the Mississippi, Ohio, Warrior, and 
Tombigbee Rivers was 48,280,000 tons. 

The use of slack water in the Tennessee- 
Tombigbee route for north-bound traffic 
would produce large savings in transportation 
costs. The following computations are based 
on the average performance of a representa- 
tive tow of one 1,200-horsepower Diesel tow- 
boat and eight barges of various standard 
‘types and dimensions loaded with a typical 
‘mixed cargo, at 55 percent load factor of 3,500 
revenue-tons, to and from locations on these 
waterways: 


Cost per mile in slack water $3. 86 
Average current in Mississippi River 

below Cairo (miles per hour) 2% 
Cost per mile against 2½-mlle- per- 

hour. Gurs $7, 08 
Cost per mile with 2½-mile- per- 

NOUS: a y an ( E E e S $2. 66 
Average lockage time: Cost 

Tennessee-Ohio River section, 30 
HN USN ee ——— 11. 00 


Warrior River section, 1 hour. 21. 00 


If as now constituted it costs $7.08 per mile 
on the upstream movement against a 21%- 
mile current, the canalization of the Tom- 
bigbee-Tennessee Rivers as projected brings 


the cost down to $3.86 per mile, which will 


permit operation in slack waters, thereby by- 
passing the upstream movement against the 
2½-mile current in the lower Mississippi 
River. It brings the cost down for the up- 
stream moverent and makes for a saving of 


63.22 per mile. A saving of a minimum of 


only 50 cents per ton in the operating cost 


“based on the average movement outlined 
“above would result in an operating saving of 


$24,140,077 per year based on pre-war tonnage. 
In other words, the savings which would 
accrue in the public interest in 3 years would 
bè greater than the total cost of the Tom- 
bigbee-Tennessee project—namely, approxi- 
mately $66,000,000—to say nothing of the 
added potentiality for national defense and 
increased commerce. 

Via the Tombigbee-Tennessee route the 
Gulf coast will be 630 miles shorter from 
Sheffield, Decatur, Chattanooga, Knoxville, 
and other Tennessee River points. 

The Gulf coast will be 200 miles shorter 
from Evansville, Louisville, Cincinnati, Pitts- 
burgh, and other Ohio River points. 

The Gulf coast will be 108 miles shorter 
from St. Louis, Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
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Kansas City, and other points on the Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, and Illinois Rivers. 

From the Cumberland Valley the Gulf coast 
will be 200 miles shorter. 


Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway—Waterway 
distances to Gulf ports 


To Gulf | To Gulf | Eavings 
55 Ney gear he 
rleans | via Ten- 
From— via M 5 — 100 | Per- 
sissippi 'ombig- | Miles 
River | bee [Some 
Minneapolis-St, Paul. 1,718 1,610 | 108 
Shicago._. 1,398 1,290 108 TH 
St. Louis 1,043 935 108 | 10 
Cairo 800 752 108 1214 
Hickman.. 824 788 30 4 
Pittsburgh... 1,841 1,441 | 200 11 
Cincinnati... 1.397 1,179 200 14% 
Louisville. 1.26 1,036 200 16 
Paducah... 908 706 22 
Chattanooga... 1,370 740 | 630 | 46 
Wilson Dam 1.105 535 630 H 
Junction of Tennes- | | 
see River and 
‘Tombighee Canal.. 1,121 491 | 630 66,2 


The canalization of the Tombigbee River 
with that of the Tennessee River is one of the 
most important and urgently needed water- 
way projects in the. United States and will 
greatly benefit, economically at least, 31 
States, Other rivers of shallow draft can 
eventually be improved, thus adding to other 
States great benefits and serving to knit our 
water transportation system on a national 
plane of outstanding efficiency and be the 
forerunner in improving the distribution sys- 
tem we now have here in the United States. 

This projected Tombigbee-Tennessee River 
project will materially aid the Mississippi 
River system and increase freight movements 
to the other media of land transport. 

A quick visualization of what this project 
will mean is herewith set forth: 

Serious inland waterway transportation de- 
velopment in the United States was gotten 
under way in the First World War, and it has 
afforded great service and savings ever since. 
This policy on the part of the Government at 
that time avoided an acute domestic trans- 
portation crisis, and its continuance in World 
Wer No. 2, shows it to be more important to- 
day than the First World War. Everything 
that must be moved is being moved. One 
reason is that the railroads are carrying a tre- 
mendous burden. But there is still another 
reason that seemingly has gone virtually un- 
noticed and that is the past development of 
the country’s rivers, canals, and lakes into 
highways have proven their worth in the 
movement of unprecedented tons of war- 


time freight. 


The Nation's sprawling web of inland wa- 
terways today is carrying a big share of the 
wartime load. Its lake steamers and snub- 
nosed towboats are hauling iron ore and coal 
to the steel mills on a scale impossible for the 
railroads. They are delivering steel to the 
Gulf coast shipyards. They are hauling 
southwestern chemicals a long way to eastern 
destinations. And, important among other 
things, they are increasing the flow of oil to 
the eastern oil-famine area, adding up to a 
lot of materials being delivered, thus easing 
the strain on the overburdened railroads, 
Exact tonnage totals are military secrets, but 
enough random figures are available to make 
it plain that the present activities on the 
rivers have been a life-saver to our wartime 
efforts. By way of illustration—commerce on 
the rivers, lakes, and canals for 1941 was more 
than triple the peak of the last war. There 
was a marked increase in 1942 and still a fur- 
ther increase in 1943, 

This wartime contribution of the water- 
ways is limited only by the manpower and 
equipment and further developments that 
are made available. With business at present 
levels the rivers and canals are not congested. 
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However, they can be greatly improved upon, 
in that distances can be shortened, as illus- 
trated by the Tombigbee-Tennessee project. 
And the Government and private industry 
are building more and more equipment, and 
since barges and towboats are made of scarce 
materials, it demonstrates the importance 
which Government attaches to waterway 
traffic in the public interest. 

Informed sources estimate that our inland 
waterways will carry well over 120,000,000 tons 
of freight in the year 1943, with greater in- 
creases expected in the year 1944, which 
amount of tonnage is almost four times the 
peak in the year 1918, the First World War 
period. Can anyone with such a showing be- 
fore them doubt the value of inland water- 
Ways to our national defense activities? 

Now, with all this before one it is clearly 
demonstrated what increased values will ac- 
crue nationally in our waterways develop- 
ment, especially if the Tombigbee-Tennessee 
project is carried out, for it will increase the 
operating potentialities of the Mississippi 
River route and offer to the country as a 
whole an enormous saving. 

These two north and south river routes, 
namely, the Mississippi and the Tombighbee- 
Tennessee, and their tributaries, reach into 
an area rich in natural resources—coal, pe- 
troleum, farm products, chemicals, etc. In 
peacetimes river barges carried a multiplicity 
of items, with such things as coal, corn, agri- 
cultural implements, cotton, linters, bar 
steel, sheets, pipe, beer, sulfur, furnishings 
as the major cargoes. Today there is an un- 
precedented movement of petroleum for one 
thing. It is carried to Cincinnati and other 
Ohio River points for shipment eastward. 
Sulfur of prime importance to war industries 
is moving in great quantities. Large tonnage 
of scrap iron and steel are delivered to the 
Birmingham and Pittsburgh areas. Cement, 
steel products, and recently a 60,000-ton con- 
signment of soybeans. 3 

Oil for the East is moving along the Intra- 
coastal Waterway, which parallels the Gulf 
coast from Corpus Christi, Tex. to Panama 
City, Fla., and the Atlantic coast from Miami, 
Fla,, to Trenton, N. J. A pipe line fills the 
overland gap across northern Florida, with 
its eastern terminus at Jacksonville. New 
barges are being built to increase the ca- 
Pacity of the system. 

The modern waterway system is a child of 
the last war, grown to greater maturity in 
this one, and can stand considerable more 
growth. Waterways highly important in 
earlier days were neglected during the period 
of railroad expansion. When the last war 
brought with it a severe transportation prob- 
lem the waterways Came back. Federal funds 
built equipment and terminal facilities. 
After the war Congress laid down & plan for 
developing the rivers and connecting chan- 
nels. During the last war river depths in 
many places were not more than 4 feet. To- 
day they run from 6 to 9 feet, and are mostly 
9. Many will no doubt be increased to a min- 
imum of 12 feet. 

Now, as to the technical feasibility and 
value of this Tombigbee-Tennessee Canal 
project, I call your attention to the able 
presentation made by Col. P. A. Feringa, 
United States Army, resident member, Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, at the 
hearings before the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, House of Representatives, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, first session, held October 20, 
21,1943. Also Hon. JOHN E, RANKIN, Member 
of Congress, from Mississippi, in his extension 
of remarks ir the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of December 3, 1943, page 
A5266, as well as the stamp of approval of 
Chairman MANsFIELp of Texas and the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee. 

Statistics and supporting data in this decla- 
ration are based upon reports from the Army 
engineers and the Department of Commerce, 
and various State reports, and careful analy- 


sis of the effect of the construction of the 
Tombighee-Tennessee project show that this 
project when developed will bring large bene- 
fits to all of 31 States, to the connecting rail- 
roads and truck lines as a whole, and will be 
of tremendous economic and military value 
to the Nation. 

With the above before you I hope I have 
made it clear that the development of this 
project is highly essential in the public in- 
terest. There will be other improvements 
from time to time that earmark themselves 
as of strategic value and in the public inter- 
est, and they, too, should be developed. 

I earnestly request your support and help 
on this project. History will prove that the 
construction of this project will be another 
milestone in the intelligent development of 
the transportation and distribution systems 
of our United States. 

FRANK W. BOYKIN, 
Member of Congress, 
First District, Alabama. 


Labor Conscription 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following radio ad- 
dress over the Blue Network by John P. 
Frey, president, Metal Trades Depart- 
ment, A. F. of L., February 25, 1944: 


When the Nazi launched their murderous 
war, after years of industrial and military 
preparation, no country attacked was ade- 
quately prepared to defend its borders. 
There was a desperate, almost fatal, short- 
age of war munitions. It was evident that 
these nations, if they were to successfully 
defend themselves, must be supplied with 
war munitions by the United States. Our 
country immediately became the arsenal of 
democracy. 

We are now actively engaged in the war 
against Germany and Japan, called upon to 
equip the largest armed forces our country 
has ever placed in the field and upon the sea, 
and in addition, supply our allies with in- 
creasing amounts of military equipment. 
Without the industrial production of Amer- 
ica, the Huns and the Japs could not be 
defeated in their purpose to dominate the 
worid. 

Since Pearl Harbor it has been evident that 
if the American arsenal failed, the destruc- 
tion of free institutions throughout the 
world would follow, at least for the time be- 
ing. The winning of the war—a speedy vic- 
tory—now depends almost wholly upon what 
the American industrial arsenal can produce. 

What is the present condition of this arse- 
nal? Is it meeting the extraordinary de- 
mand placed upon it by war, or is it failing? 

It is vitally necessary to ask this question 
because the President's advisers prevailed 
upon him to recommend to Congress that the 
free labor of the United States be placed 
under conscription. 

Is there dependable evidence that con- 
scription would increase the industrial out- 
put and also prevent strikes? These are 
questions which must be asked and 
answered. - 

If American labor is to be conscripted, who 
would have charge of its enforcement—the 
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military or some existing or new Federal 
agency to be created? 

Why conscription of labor? The record 
of wartime production in our country is an 
astounding one, for production has increased 
to a fabulous extent during the very period 
when millions of industrial workers have 
been taken from the shops and factories and 
inducted into the armed forces. 

A few days ago the mightiest battleship 
efloat—the Missouri—was launched at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard 9 months before the 
estimated period set for the launching when 
the keel was laid. 

What American shipyards have done has 
astounded the world, and overwhelmed Ger- 
many and Japan with fear. 

In 1943 the number of workmen employed 
in the production of Liberty ships increased 
52 percent over 1942, but the number of these 
ships launched in 1943 increased 140 percent. 

Last year American shipyards produced 
over 19,000,000 dead weight tons of merchant 
shipping, 2½ times the tonnage built in 1942. 

The first Liberty ships took an average of 
over 1,000,000 man-hours to build. Recently 
3 yards, each of which have delivered over 
200 Liberty ships, have brought their aver- 
age down to less than 400,000 man-hours, a 
tribute to the cooperation of management 
and labor. 

Aircrafts are as essential as ships. 
does the record production show? 

In 1941, 19,290 aircraft were delivered; in 
1942, 47,875; and in 1943, 85,946. This data, 
however, tells only a part of the story for 
since 1941 and 1942 the average size of the 
aircraft built has almost doubled. 

In 1941 the average weight of an airframe 
was 4449 pounds. In 1942 it was 6,110 
pounds, and in 1943 it was 8,630 pounds. 

Our production of airframes by weight has 
increased 900, percent since 1941. 

The goal set for aircraft production for 
1943 was 100,000 planes, and we produced but 
86,000. It has been implied that we failed 
to meet our goal. Actually, however, in terms 
of the lighter weight 1942 plane, the produc- 
tion in 1943 was equivalent to 122,000 air- 
planes. 

The record of increasing productivity per 
man-hour in the manufacture of our fight- 
ing aircraft is outstanding. In spite of nu- 
merous engineering changes in design and 
structure, certain types of our bombers are 
now being made in one-fifth the time re- 
quired at first, and in the case of certain 
types of trainer planes the ratio of improved 
productivity last year was 10 to 1. 7 

In 1942, 276,000,000 pounds of airframe 
were fabricated. In 1943 the weight increased 
to 667,000,000 pounds. What adds to the im- 
pressiveness of these figures is the fact that 
during this period output per man-hour in- 
creased materially. ` 

For understandable military reasons it is 
impossible to give the over-all record of the 
production in navy yards. 

Where fighting ships are constructed and 
repairs made, an official report on repairs says: 

“It is difficult to compare the battle-dam- 
aged repair work, as each repair job is en- 
tirely different, but there has been much fa- 
vorable comment on the speed with which 
repairs are completed on both our own and 
on foreign ships.” 

But some data indicating trends can be 
given. One navy yard reports it has com- 
pleted a destroyer escort in 54 percent of the 
estimated man-hours. Another navy yard 
before the emergency constructed a battle- 
ship in slightly over 45 months. Since then, 
it has built the largest and most modern bat- 
tleship in 33 months. One navy yard re- 
duced its building time on a destroyer from 
32 months to a little over 12 months. An- 
other yard reduced its building time 
on a submarine from 28 months to a 
trifle over 7 months. Both the destroyer and 


What 
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the submarine were larger and mcre compli- 
cated than the previous ones. 

How about the costs? Again the record is 
impressive. Cost of material has increased. 
Wage rates are higher, yet we find a reduction 
in one yard of 15 percent in the cost of pro- 
ducing submarines. In another 17 percent 
in the cost of constructing destroyers, and in 
another a decrease of 27 percent in the cost 
of producing destroyer escorts. 

These data on production of Liberty ships, 
fighting ships, and of aircraft are all from au- 
thoritative governmental reports. The pro- 
duction facts presented apply generally to 
the production of all war munitions. Man- 
hour production, the product of the indi- 
vidual worker per hour, has been steadily in- 
creasing. 

This astounding production record for 1943 
becomes all the more impressive when it is 
realized that millions of trained workers in 
these industries were inducted into the 
armed forces and inexperienced workers 
trained to take their places. It has been a 
patriotic demonstration in the field of pro- 
duction for labor and for management, an 
evidence of the outstanding cooperation 
which the two have established. 

But we are told these American workmen 
are exposed to none of the physical dangers 
which face our armed forces, that they are 
not called upon to take the risks unflinch- 
ingly faced by our fighting men. Here again 
those who are advocating conscription of 
labor have failed to give all of the facts. 

The total casualties in our armed forces 
since Pearl Harbor, given in the official re- 
lease of January 25, this year, amounted to 
142,289. This list includes our dead, 
wounded, missing, prisoners of war, and those 
who died in prison camps. This is a costly 
sacrifice, but what about the workers in in- 
dustry? 

During the same period 38,000 industrial 
workers were killed; 3,600 received permanent 
total disability which completely eliminated 
them as wage earners; 217,800 received perma- 
nent partial disability. They are the perma- 
nently crippled. 

As for the industrial wounded, 4,612,900 
suffered temporary total disability. The in- 
dustrial workers have no assurance when they 
leave home in the morning that they will 
return at night, safe and sound. They, too, 
constantly face total disability and death in 
connection with their employment. 

It is true that a larger number are em- 
ployed in the industries than are included 
in our armed forces, but the Government 
data just given indicates that man for man, 
up to the present time, the workers In indus- 
try have suffered more severely. 

There have been strikes, there have been 
stoppages of work on vital war production, 
but the essential, all important fact is that 
over 9924 percent of production has been car- 
ried on without any interruption through 
strikes, The less than one-third of 1 per- 
cent of interruption has evidently stimulated 
the call for labor conscription or served as 
an excuse, Is the authority and resource- 
fulness of our Government so weak that it 
cannot deal effectively with the less than 
1 percent of labor which has been recalci- 
trant? 

Labor is fully justified in asking what lies 
behind the campaign to arouse a prejudice 
against American workmen in the public 
mind, and particularly in the minds of the 
men and women in our fighting forces. The 
data for production in 1943 is outstanding 
evidence that the fighting forces have re- 
ceived extraordinary support from the work- 
ers in industry. 

It is an evil genius who, at this time, would 
endeavor to create a wrong impression in 
the minds of our fighting men relative to the 
support being given to them by American 
industry. It is an unconsclonable act to use 
the one-third of 1 percent of American work- 


ers who have interfered with production as a 
criticism of the 9934 percent. What motive 
can animate those who, while attacking the 
one-third of 1 percent of American workers 
wholly fail to mention the extraordinary and 
patriotic production of the 9924 percent of 
American labor? 

Why labor conscription? Would it stimu- 
late greater production than the astounding 
figures for 1943? Would it stop strikes? If 
it could there would be at least that argu- 
ment in its favor. 

Since Dunkerque, Britain has had a com- 
pulsory labor service law, but the number of 
strikes and the number of man-hours lost 
through them has increased since Dunkerque, 
as shown by the official British statistics, 
If compulsory service failed to stop strikes 
in Britain, and the number of man-hours 
lost through them increased, is there any rea- 
son for believing that compulsory service 
would bring different results In our produc- 
tion of war material? 

When -American workmen reach the con- 
clusion that they are being unfairly im- 
posed upon their reaction will be the same 
as that of workmen in any other country 
where free institutions exist. Much of our 
fabulous record for production is due to 
the active cooperation between management 
and labor. Would compulsory service in- 
erease this splendid cooperation; would it 
stimulate the workers to a still greater de- 
gree to study ways and means by which 
more complete cooperation can be estab- 
lished? 

There are many vital questions to be 
asked of those who are advocating conscrip- 
tion of American labor. To whom would it 
apply? Who would administer such a law, 
and who would make the rules and regula- 
tions affecting those conscripted? Would it 
give the military complete control over 
civilian industrial conditions, and should it 
be the military, would they set up the boards 
to hear the complaints, the grievances which 
develop in industry? Is it the intention to 
militarize labor? 

If labor conscription would be adminis- 
tered by a civilian Federal agency, would 
labor be given, adequate representation? 
What would be done to correct the present 
Federal confusion and conflict of industrial 
policy now bedeviling employer and employee 
alike? 

Is there reason to believe that military con- 
trol of civilian labor is advisable in this land 
of free institutions, or that a bureaucracy 
centered in Washington can accomplish bet- 
ter results than those secured through the 
splendid cooperation already established be- 
tween management and labor? 

What reason is there to believe that a 
national service act, administered from Wash- 
ington, would be any better than Washing- 
ton's handling of our food problem? 

We are informed a conscription act is not 
essential, but that it would assist the morale 
of the fighting boys to “know that we are a 
united nation behind them.” 

I suggest the better and most effective 
way would be to end the propaganda which 
is ceaselessly telling them that we are not 
united behind them, that an end be brought 
to the propaganda that while they are fight- 
ing their parents are profiteering and labor 
is cheating and laying down on them while 
they are at the front. 

Is it possible that there are those in re- 
sponsible administrative positions who hon- 
estly believe that American labor will pro- 
duce more satisfactorily u, der conscription 
than it did as free labor during 1943? 

The answer to these questions now lies in 
the hands of Congress, We cannot believe 
that Congress will now endeavor to mili« 
tarize labor and convert this American arse- 
nal of democracy into a citadel of bureauc- 
racy. $ 
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HON. WILLIAM LEMKE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, there is 
now pending before this Congress H. R. 
3961 known as the river and harbor 
bill. This bill has for its object the con- 
struction and maintenance of a 9-foot 
channel in the Missouri and Mississippi 
Rivers. 

There is apprehension on the part of 
the people living in the upper Missouri 
River Basin States that the waters that 
originate and pass through their States 
may be used to keep up a 9-foot channel 
to the detriment of irrigation and 
domestic uses. 

I am sure we all agree that water con- 
servation in the drought stricken areas 
for irrigation and domestic uses must be 
our first consideration. Next in impor- 
tance comes flood control and then navi- 
gation. The truth is that irrigation and 
flood control go hand in hand in taking 
care of the surplus waters and then if 
there is more water than is needed for 
irrigation and domestic uses that sur- 
plus can be used for navigation. 

It is for this reason that I insert here 
the statement made by Commissioner 
Harry W. Bashore of the Bureau of Re- 
clamation. Mr. Bashore's statement 
follows: * 


The problem presented by the Missouri 
River has arisen because of a clash between 
policies that are not uniformly adjusted to 
the climatic differences between the humid 
East and Midwest and the arid and semiarid 
West, 

The conflict is between the beneficial, con- 
sumptive use of water in the drier areas for 
domestic, irrigation, industrial, and mining 
purposes, and the use of waters in the humid 
areas to maintain flowing navigation chan- 
nels, It arises on many if not all of these 
streams which, like the Missouri, arise in the 
mountains west of the one-hundredth me- 
ridian and flow out of arid lands into humid 
climates where irrigation is not necessary to 
sustain agriculture. 

The decision will have to be made by the 
Congress as to which use of the water re- 
source will take precedence in the West. 
This same problem was before some of the 
Western States. The common law of riparian 
rights which was inapplicable to the condi- 
tions of the arid region, was supplanted in 
most instances quickly by the theory of 
appropriation and beneficial use. 

There is a parallel instance of efforts to 
apply to the same arid region a policy that 
had proved its worth in the humid region 
without considering the existence of funda- 
mental and inescapable differences. The 
Homestead Act, when passed in 1862, applied 
the most progressive agrarian policy that had 
been attempted anywhere in the modern 
world. The thesis behind the 160-acre home- 
stead law was that the land should not be 
monopolized but should be placed in the 
hands of settlers who intended to build 
homes, develop communities, and habitate 
the area. One has only to see the great 
States of Iowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin 
and the remainder of the Corn Belt West to 
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observe how well the homestead law worked 
in the humid area, It has built there for us 
of this generation a rural civilization that is 
perhaps without a rival anywhere in the 
world. 

But the Homestead Act without modifica- 
tion was applicable only in the humid zone. 
As migration continued and settlement pro- 
gressed westward homesteading was con- 
tinued, even though the wave of colonization 
had lapped over the one hundredth meridian 
and into the short-grass country and even- 
tually into the arid lands. You can find 
many areas west of the one hundredth 
meridian in which it is now perfectly plain 
that efforts to establish a family on each 160 
acres of land, through the Homestead Act, 
failed in its purpose of building stable settle- 
ments. It not only failed but also proved 
there to be a vicious instrument to despoil 
and ruin the hopeful people who were lured 
by the success of that type of settlement in 
humid areas to attempt to wrest a living from 
160 acres nere the rainfall was not sufficient 
for cultivated agriculture. 

The paradox thut is presented by these 
examples of successful application of the 
Homestead Act and its utter failure, disap- 
pears when it is understood that the failure 
in the semiarid and arid zone was not the 
failure of the act, but sprang from foolhardy 
attempts to apply it to lands where the agri- 
cultural economy could be made suitable for 
close settlement only through irrigation. 
The blind optimism of the era led to the be- 
lief that the acts of settlement and of plow- 
ing would bring sufficient rain to make the 
crops grow. 

If any further proof should be required 
that the failure was not inherent in the law 
but resulted from its misapplication to un- 
suited areas under unsuited conditions, that 
proof can be found in the fact that where the 
Bureau of Reclamation has irrigated the land 
of the Western States and has applied the 
provisions éf the old Homestead Act to its 
subdivision and settlement, the results have 
been uniformly successful. This is true even 
in areas that were homesteaded and aban- 
doned under dry-land conditions and then 
resettled with the aid of irrigation. Perma- 
nent communities have been developed, based 
on small farms and cultivated agricultural 
crop production. 

You may wonder why I developed the 
parallel case at such length. The reason is 
found in the closeness of the parallel be- 
tween the mistake that was made with re- 
spect to the application of the homestead 
law and the mistake which the West fears 
may now be made with respect to the west- 
ern waters. The uniform application to the 
arid and semiarid region of the water poli- 
cies that are applicable in humid areas, many 
feel, holds as great a danger of failure in our 
efforts to reach the sound and permanent 
development of the West. 

Decades ago the Congress recognized the 
fundamental difference between the arid and 
semiarid States, and the remaining two- 
thirds of the country, with respect to water 
use and development. The enactment of the 
Federal Reclamation Act in 1902 was such 
recognition. Under this act it became the 
national policy to develop the waters of the 
streams in the 17 Western States for use in 
irrigation. It was recognized that without 
irrigation the development of these States 
could not progress, and that the States them- 
selyes must remain empty colonies, largely 
made up of sparse ranges, mountains, and 
deserts. 

The Federal Government, with the passage 
of the Reclamation Act, took cognizance of 
the fact that the Western Territories and 
States themselves had developed a more 
Tealistic attitude toward the waters in 
streams of the arid and semiarid States than 
theretofore had the Federal Government. It 
was then provided by the Congress that the 


Bureau of Reclamation should file on water 
for the Federal irrigation projects in con- 
formity with the laws of the respective 
States. Except for irrigation, there is no 
function performed by the Federal Govern- 
ment in connection with water where this 
requirement is made. The reason is not hard 
to find. Only in the irrigation States have 
laws been necessary to apportion water 
among its users. That happens only where 
water is scarce. The fact that the water is 
apportioned under State laws in the West is 
a reason why there is very serious danger in 
the dedication by the Congress of the waters 
of the great rivers that arise in the arid zone 
and flow into the humid zone to the purpose 
of navigation to the exclusion of future irri- 
gation development upstream. 

I believe that no one doubts the authority 
of Congress to raanage the waters of navi- 
gable rivers, That is all the more reason for 
the Congres: to exercise great care in the 
discharge of its responsibility in connection 
with these waters, The problem of manage- 
ment of the water is not at all simple on a 
river like the Missouri. It is made the more 
complex because different agencies in the 
executive branch of the Government have 
primary responsibility for various functions 
and because different committees of the Con- 
gress, itself, similarly have responsibility for 
separate functions. Under these circum- 
stances it is difficult to obtain complete co- 
ordination. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has recognized 
the difficulty cf coordination. We have felt 
our responsibility to appear as an advocate 
of irrigation and power development, At the 
same time we understand the need for flood 
control and sympathize with the desire for 
navigation improvements. 

The upper basin of the Missouri River can- 
not reach its optimum development without 
the use of waters from this stream and its 
tributaries for irrigation. The future de- 
velopment of such States as Montana, Wyo- 
ming, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, and Colorado will require additional 
irrigation. If there is even a remote possi- 
bility of that future development being 
stifled because of something that may be 
done by this Congress in the pledging of the 
waters of the Missouri River for navigation, I 
am sure that all will agree that the action of 
making that pledge should be taken only 
after full and careful consideration of all 
the factors. 

There are three substantial interests to 
be served by works in the Missourl—irriga- 
tion, flood control, and navigation. I assume 
that the Army engineers would have the pro- 
posed ficcd-control works very closely inte- 
grated, in their operation with the proposed 
navigation works. Such integration makes 
good sense and was indicated, I understand, 
in the testimony of witnesses from the Corps 
of Engineers, given before this committee 
yesterday. The proposed flood-control works, 
therefore, with their inevitable integrated op- 
eration for navigation purposes, cause con- 
— 5 to the irrigation interests of the upper 

in, 

According to the Army engineers’ report, 
contained in House Document No. 214, Sev- 
enty-sixth Congress, first session, page 10, 
paragraph 25, the existing project on the 
Missouri provides for securing a channel 6 
feet deep and 200 feet wide. The proposed 
project as indicated in Committee Report No. 
1000, page 73, being the report on H. R. 
3961 in this Congress, recommends the adop- 
tion of a project for the Missouri River be- 
tween Sioux City and the mouth, to provide 
a channel 9 feet deep and 300 feet wide. 

In House Document No. 238, Seventy-third 
Congress, second session, an Army engineers’ 
report, it is assumed that a discharge of 
20,000 second-feet at Yankton will be re- 
quired to maintain a 6-foot channel from 
Sioux City to Kansas City and that a channel 
between 8 and 9 feet in depth could be 
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maintained with a discharge of 30,000 sec- 
ond-feet at Yankton. My concern arises 
when I consider the fact that Geological Sur- 
vey stream measurements show an average 
annual run-off at Yankton over the period 
1929 to 1942 of 21,780 second-feet. Some 
years it was higher, some years it was lower. 
The data furnished to me by Geological Sur- 
vey are set forth in a table which I have 
attached to this statement and shall be glad 
to have incorporated in the record. 

It seems to me that the Congress should 
consider the effect the proposed navigation 
project and the closely coordinated flood- 
control projects presently before this com- 
mittee may have on upstream irrigation de- 
velopments. Perhaps only still-water navi- 
gation effected through the installation of a 
system of locks would permit the proposed 
9-foot channel consistently with the in- 
creased consumptive use upstream for irri- 
gation that is essential in the interest of the 
uper basin States, 

I strongly recommend to your committee 
that whatever flood-control projects on the 
Missouri your committee concludes to report 
out favorably, you report with language mak- 
ing it abundantly clear by a protective pro- 
viso that the construction and operation of 
the authorized works shall not in any way 
curtail beneficial consumptive use of the wa- 
ters of the Missouri River and its tributaries, 


Budget Bureau Review Replaces National 
Resources Planning Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter from the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
and the communications which he at- 
tached thereto: 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU or THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., March 1, 1944, 
Hon. Francis Case, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. Case: In reviewing the 
printed transcript of my testimony on De- 
cember 13, 1943, before the Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations on the in- 
dependent offices appropriation bill for 1945, 
I notice that you raised some question with 
respect to the activities of the Bureau of the 
Budget in the field of public-works program- 
ing, and referred to some arrangements 
previously in effect for coordinating the re- 
ports on multiple-purpose projects prepared 
by the Departments of War, Interior, and 
Agriculture, and the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. 

At that time of the subcommittee hearing, 
I was under the impression that you were 
referring to the activities that had previously 
been carried on under the provisions of Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 8455, dated June 26, 1940, 
With the discontinuance of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board, that Executive order 
was revoked and has been replaced by Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 9384, dated October 4, 1943. 
a copy of which is enclosed herewith. : 

I am not inclined to believe that I mis- 
understood your questions during the sub- 
committee hearing, since during the debate 
in the House of Representatives on January 
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27, 1944, on the bill (H, R. 4070) entitled 
“Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1945” 
you inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a@ copy of the agreement on Procedure to In- 
sure Cooperation in the Preparation of Re- 
ports on Multiple Purpose Projects entered 
into by the Departments of War, Interior, and 
Agriculture, and the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. This agreement, originally concluded 
on August 8, 1939, and having as one of its 
four original signatories the National Re- 
sources Planning Board, instead of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, was revised and ex- 
tended as of December 29, 1843. 

I was not aware at the time of my appear- 
ance before the subcommittee on December 
13, 1843, that steps were being taken to revise 
and extend the original agreement. Under 
date of December 29, 1943, the same day the 
revised agreement was signed, Maj. Gen. 
Thomas Robins, Deputy Chief of Engineers, 
War Department, forwarded to me a copy of 
the revised agreement. For your informa- 
tion, I am enclosing herewith a copy of my 
reply to Major General Robins dated Jan- 
uary 11, 1944, with regard to this situation. 
Copies of this letter were also sent to the 
three other signatories, Commissioner Ba- 
shore, of the Bureau of Reclamation, Land 
Use Coordinator Wiecking, Department of 
Agriculture, and Chairman Olds, Federal 
Power Commission. 

While, as I advised its signatories, I con- 
sider the agreement a real step forward in 
implementing the intent of Executive Order 
No. 9384, I do not consider the activities to 
be carried on under the agreement as re- 
placing the duties and functions of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget under the President’s 
recent Executive order. I regret that be- 
cause of a misunderstanding on my part, I 
was not able to clarify this situation for you 
prior to action by the House of Representa- 
tives on H. R. 4070. 

Very truly yours, 
HanOTD D. SMITH, 
Director. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER NO. 9384—SUBMISSION OF RE- 
PORTS TO FACILITATE BUDGETING ACTIVITIES OF 
THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
By virtue of the authority vested in me as 

President of the United States, and particu- 

larly by the Budget and Accounting Act, 1921, 

as amended (title 31, U, S. Code, secs. 1-24), 

it is hereby ordered as follows: 

1. In order to facilitate budgeting activi- 
ties, all departments and establishments of 
the executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment, now or hereafter authorized by law to 
plan, propose, undertake, or aid public works 
and improvement projects financed in whole 
or in part by the Federal Government, shall 
prepare and keep up to date, by means of at 
least an annual revision, carefully planned 
and realistic long-range programs of such 
projects (all such programs being hereinafter 
referred to as “advance programs”). 

2. (a) Whenever any estimate of appropri- 
ation is submitted to the Bureau of the Budg- 
et (hereinafter referred to as the Bureau“) 
by such departments and establishments for 
the carrying out of any public works and im- 
provement project or projects whether by 
contract, force account, Government plant 
and hired labor, or other similar procedure, 
or for the financing of any such project or 
projects whether by grants-in-aid, loans, or 
other forms of financial assistance, or for 
examinations, surveys, investigations, plans, 
and specifications, or other planning activi- 
ties, whether preliminary or detailed, for any 
such project or projects (all such survey and 
planning activities being hereinafter referred 
to_as “plan preparation”), the advance pro- 
gram or programs relating to the proposed 
work or expenditure shall be submitted to the 
Bureau as an integral part of the justification 
of the estimates presented. 

(b) All such departments and establish- 
ments shall submit to the Bureau at the ear- 


liest possible date estimates of such supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal years 
1944 and 1945 as are necessary to provide plan 
preparation for those public works and im- 
provement projects proposed for undertaking 
during the first 3 years of their advanced pro- 
grams, Thereafter, in order that plans for 
these public works and improvement projects 
will always be available in advance, all such 
departments and establishmcats shall pre- 
pare and submit to the Bureau during each 
fiscal year estimates of such appropriations 
as may be necessary to provide plan prepara- 
tion for those projects proposed for under- 
taking during the succeeding 3 fiscal years of 
their advance programs. All such estimates 
shall be accompanied by recommendations as 
to the additional legislation, or amendments 
to existing legislation, that may be necessary 
to bring projects in their advance programs 
to an appropriate state of readiness for 
prompt undertaking when and where needed, 

8. The Director of the Bureau, upon the 
basis of the estimates and advance programs 
submitted in accordance with the provisions 
of paragraph 2 of this order, shall report 
to the President from time to time, but 
not less than once a year, consolidated esti- 
mates and advance programs in the form of 
an over-all advance program for the Execu- 
tive branch of the Government, 

4. Before any department or establishment 
shall submit to the Congress, or to any 
committee or member thereof, a report re- 
lating to, or affecting in whole or in part, 
its advance programs, or the public works 
and improvement projects comprising such 
programs, or the results of any plan prepara- 
tion for such programs or projects, such 
report shall be submitted to the Bureau for 
advice as to its relationship to the program 
of the President. When such report is there- 
after submitted to the Congress, or to any 
committee or member thereof, it shall in- 
clude a statement of the advice received 
from the Bureau. 

5. The data and reports required by this 
order, and such other data, reports, and in- 
formation as may from time to time be 
requested by the Bureau concerning advance 
programs, or the status of any public works 
and improvement projects included therein, 
or the results or status of any plan prepara- 
tion for such programs or projects, shall be 
submitted to the Bureau in such form and 
manner as the Director of the Bureau shall 
prescribe. The Director of the Bureau shall 
from time to time issue such regulations as 
he deems necessary to effectuate this order, 
and his determinations with respect to the 
scope and application of this order shall be 
controlling. 

6. The term “departments and establish- 
ments” as used in this Executive order shall 
be deemed to include any executive depart- 
ment, independent commission, board, bu- 
reau, Office, agency, regulatory commission 
or board, Government-owned or controlled 
corporation, or other establishment of the 
Government, and the municipal government 
of the District of Columbia, but shall not 
include the legislative or judicial branches 
of the Government. 

7. Executive Order No. 8455, dated June 26, 
1940, is hereby revoked. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 

THE WHITE House, October 4, 1943. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Bureau OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., January 11, 1944, 
Maj. Gen THomas M. ROBINS, 
Deputy Chief of Engineers, 
New War Department Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR GENERAL ROBINS: I was pleased to 
learn from your letter of December 29, 1943, 
that the agreement of August 8, 1939, to in- 
sure cooperation in the preparation of reports 
on multiple-purpose projects, has been re- 
vised and extended as of December 29, 1943, 
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to include the Federal Power Commission, in 
addition to the original signatories, the De- 
partments of War, Interior, and Agriculture, 
and that provision is now made for monthly 
meetings of the Chief of Engineers, the Com- 
missioner of Reclamation, the Land Use Co- 
ordinator of the Department of Agriculture, 
and the Chairman, Federal Power Commis- 
sion, for the purpose of discussing the results 
of studies and investigations for multiple- 
purpose projects, and for adjusting differ- 
ences of opinion thereon, 

I consider the revision and extension of 
this agreement as a real step forward in im- 
plementing the intent of the President's re- 
cent Executive Order No. 9384. Moreover, 
this agreement should be of material assist- 
ance to the Bureau of the Budget in discharg- 
ing its duties and responsibilities under that 
order. 

I hope that ways and means can be devised 
to keep this Bureau informed as to the actions 
that are taken pursuant to the agreement, 

Very truly yours, 
HRO D D. SMITH, 
Director, 


National Service Act Would Leave Deep 
Scar in War for Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 27, 1944 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
newspaper comments on the National 
Service Act by Mr. Paul Mallon: 

NATIONAL SERVICE ACT 
(By Paul Mallon) 


WasHINGTON.—A week after Mr. Roosevelt's 
demand for a civilian draft bill, his floor 
leader, BARKLEY, had not emitted a word of 
approval. His leaders on the House side went 
further and assured newsmen, off the record, 
the bill would not be passed. 

Indeed, the prevailing congressional sus- 
picion seems to be that the President had 
possibly entered upon promotion of the bill 
(in-his message, at least) to remove the curse 
from his record on the strike situation. In 
any event, the bill will not be even seriously 
considered unless some manpower or strike 
emergency arises, which the leaders obvi- 
ously do not expect. 

The printed reaction out in the country 
was scmewhat amazing. Endorsements came 
from conservative commentators largely— 
but also from the Bridges Communist-con- 
trolled longshoremen’s union on the Pacific 
coast. When you get Communist and con- 
servatives together, you may be sure some- 
one ig being fooled. 

The reaction of the man in the street, as I 
get it conversationally, was likewise surpris- 
ingly approving. People generally hate strikes 
and sympathize with the unequal positions 
of the soldier with the war worker. They are 
irrefutably right in these positions, 

But in their righteous wrath they are apt 
to be misled into espousing a remedy far 
more unjust than the injustices they want 
to cure. Few of them have studied the bill 
(AUSTIN’s revised proposal, January 10) and 
understand what it would do to them and 
the country. Congress knows. 

To me it seems as unjustified as using an 
ax to eliminate fiyspecks on glass, and in this 
case the glass is the final container of indi- 
vidual human rights, individual liberty—all 
that we are fighting for and including our 
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way of life—in favor of male and female en- 
slavement to the state for war reasons that 
are not apparent to all—including Congress. 

Theoretically, it would practically declare 
national martial law on all the people to 
make a few work—and this in a Nation whose 
production (work) is already so good that 
Mr. Roosevelt justly brags it is the best in 
the world. ó 

You can see this clearly by a detailed study 
of the bill—empowering the President by 
proclamation to move anyone anywhere away 
from his home into any other job at any rate 
of pay (that is, anyone except Federal, State, 
county, and local officials, including bureau- 
crats who are exempt along with pregnant 
mothers and those with minor children, and 
the other established military exemptees, 
although I do not see clergymen exempt). 

One phrase promises exemption to those 
necessary to the maintenance of national 
health, safety, and interest, and another 
warns the boards against being unfair, arbi- 
trary, or causing personal hardships. But 
obviously the door is left wide open for local 
boards to differ in their interpretations and 
to enter new fields of politics, graft, and cor- 
ruption. 

Appeals could be taken to the national 
draft director and to the courts, but only 
after the deed is done, and we all know what 
crowded places those are now for timely jus- 
tice. (Incidentally, no provision is made for 
the drafted civilian to vote away from home, 
a rather pertinent matter this year.) 

The urge for this thing is the injustice of 
drafting the soldier. Not even there do the 
proponents propose justice in lieu thereof. 
A drafted soldier has his whole life pro- 
vided by the Federal Government and all are 
treated alike as to pay and special privileges, 
including insurance, allowance for depend- 
ents, medical care, etc. 

Nothing comparable is promised the civil- 
fan draftee. He can be uprooted from his 
home, sent across the country to work in a 
field at half the salary or less—and all the 
Government would give him is transporta- 
tion and a polite invitation to the draft 
boards to consider housing conditions in the 
area to which he is sent. It would only 
equalize present injustices by creating more. 

In short, its theory is to absorb the human 
being: completely into state totalitarianism. 
Mr, Roosevelt’s pen slipped badly when he 
wrote Congress: 

“National service is the most democratic 
way to win war.” 

It proposes final abandonment of civilian 
democratic independence. Its theory is that 
of both fascism and communism, but bears 
no slight resemblance to that of democracy 
which espouses voluntary contributions of 
effort and individual freedom of patriotic 
conscience. 

It would leave the deepest scar of this war 
on democracy. 


Hon. Thomas H. Cullen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 1, 1944 


Mr, KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great sorrow that I rise to express my 
grief and personal loss at the passing of 
our dear colleague and dean of the New 
York delegation, Hon. THOMAS H. CULLEN. 

As one of the younger members of the 
New York delegation, Imay not have had 
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the years of personal association and 
contact with him that some of my other 
colleagues may have had. However, 
during my short period here I have come 
to know him and to love him. 

He was the first Member that I met 
when I came down here to Washington 
as à neophyte. As a matter of fact, even 
prior to my election, I came down to 
Washington to meet Tom and was taken 
by him over to the White House and was 
introduced to our great President, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 

From Tom CULLEN I learned how to 
conduct myself as a Member of Congress, 
and I am sure I shall always remember 
the kind words of advice which he gave 
me. 

In extending my condolences to his 
family, I know it will be of some com- 
fort to them to know how much their 
dear one was loved and respected by all 
who knew him. 


Price Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr, Speaker, Tues- 
day evening in New York Hon. Chester 
Bowles of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion delivered an address before the 
American Retail Federation at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel. It seems to me that 
this address should be read by all re- 
tailers. Under the permission granted 
me, I include as part of my remarks Mr. 
Bowles’ speech: 


I am very glad of this opportunity to speak 
to the members of the American Retail Fed- 
eration. 

There are 1,000,000 merchants in the United 
States doing an estimated 1943 volume of 
business of $42,000,000,000. Of this number, 
400,000 are nonfood stores with sales last year 
of $25,000,000,000. 

American retail merchants are in daily 
contact with 130,000,000 people. Every move 
that the O. P. A. makes in its efforts to con- 
trol the cost of living affects our retailers in 
one way or another. In large measure the 
success of our efforts to prevent inflation and 
to maintain prices at a stable level depends on 
them. 

When war broke out, a little more than 2 
years ago, I do not believe that many people 
in this room even began to suspect the kind 
of changes which lay ahead of all of us. At 
that time few of us realized the real meaning 
of all-out war. 

During the last year all of us have been sub- 
jected to countless strange rules and regula- 
tions. We have often found ourselves en- 
meshed in what seemed to be needless gov- 
ernmental red tape. We have seen confusion 
and fumbling. 

Today, we are deeply conscious of the irri- 
tations and the errors and controversies. 
When the war is won, however, I believe these 
irritations will be quickly forgotten. They 
will be forgotten because one major and all- 
important fact will by that time be evident 
to all of us. That fact is that for the first 
time in the course of any war in which the 
American people have participated we have 
managed to prevent the devastating chaos of 


wartime inflation and the inevitable col- 
lapse. and bankruptcies which must always 
follow a period of skyrocketing prices. I 
speak as though this battle to control infia- 
tion and prevent runaway prices has been 
won. I mean just that—but with one very 
big “if.” If only we are not foolhardy enough, 
with victory over inflation almost within our 
grasp, to succumb to the pressure of those 
groups, sincere and otherwise, who are con- 
stantly seeking to weaken the controls which 
so far kept the cost of living in check. 

During the Revolutionary War, the War of 
1812, and the Civil War, thousands upon 
thousands of American business firms first 
saw their sales and profits rise to unheard 
of heights only to meet with collapse and 
bankruptcy in the deflation which followed. 

During these three early wars many for- 
tunes were wiped out. Many thousands of 
small businessmen and farmers lost their 
lifetime savings. 

During the First World War, which most of 
you can easily remember, prices rushed 
steadily upward. Wholesale prices finally 
reached a level of 150 percent above the base 
from which they started. 

As a protection against the ever-recurring 
price rises, retailers frantically laid in stocks 
at higher and higher prices as goods became 
more scarce. When the collapse came in 
1920 and 1921 these stocks were dumped on 
the market for any price they would bring. 

Retail food prices fell by a third, and the 
cost of living declined 17 percent. Wholesale 
prices in general dropped by 45 percent. In- 
ventory loss that resulted cut heavily into 
reserves built up during the war and in many 
cases wiped them out entirely, Forty-four 
thousand retail businesses went into bank- 
ruptcy. 

In this greatest of all wars we have been 
determined to avoid the economic devasta- 
tior which inflation had caused in the past. 
Our job has not been an easy one. 

During the Second World War, the infla- 
tionary pressures have been far greater than 
at any time during our history. The na- 
tional income of all groups has risen to the 
unbelievable figure of $150,000,000,000, twice 
the national income of 1936. 

And yet while pressures for higher prices— 
pressures for inflation—have been greater 
than at any period during our history, the 
price level has been held to a remarkable 
degree. 

According to the Department of Labor 
wholesale prices have risen only 4 percent 
since May 1942. In the first 11 months fol- 
lowing the introduction of retail price control 
in May 1942, the cost of living rose only 7 
percent. Today the cost of living remains at 
the exact same level as last April, 10 months 


Some items have gone up but others have 
gone down. Some areas have been better 
off than others. There has been widespread 
deterioration in clothing quality. But the 
fact remains that the cost of living average 
throughout the country during the last 11 
months has remained the same. 

It is surprising that these facts are not 
more generally known. It would be healthy 
if they were more generally known. It would 
make it easier for all of us to forget the errors 
and delays which, I am afraid, will always 
be inevitable in spite of our best efforts in 
the administration of any organization as 
large and far-reaching as the O. P. A. 

We in the O. P. A. are determined to con- 
tinue to hold prices at their present levels. 
In spite of the troubles which we may have 
caused you, I believe every man in this room 
should be praying and hoping for our success. 
If we can keep prices from going up we are 
offering you the best protection that busi- 
nessmen can hope to have against the eco- 
nomic suffering which so particularly afflicted 
retailers in every previous post-war period 


in our history, as a result of wartime infia- 
tion. 
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As a protection to all of us against the 
menace of inflation we in O. P. A, are deter- 
mined to hold the present price levels. But 
we would like to do it as painlessly as possi- 
ble. We would like to do it as practically as 
possible. We would like to do it with as little 
disturbance of business methods as possible. 

For 2 years you retailers have been operat- 
ing under the general maximum price regu- 
lation well known as the general max. 

General max was an emergency measure, 
put in almost overnight to keep prices from 
soaring during the early period of the war. 
It was quick. It was understandable. It 
was simple. And—it was effective: In a 
Tough over-all sort of way. 

But as time went on its disadvantages be- 
came more and more apparent. 
any freeze type regulation of this kind is 
bound to be unfair to a certain few in every 


group which it covers. Second, the general 


maximum price regulation failed to recognize 
the great variety of marketing practices 
among various types of retailers and among 
different commodities. 

Third, the general max created a need for 
constant changes in retail prices as costs 
increased at the manufacturing level. 

Fourth, it called for the continual pricing 
of new items as they appeared with resultant 
delays. 

Fifth, for all of these reasons the general 
max was difficult to enforce and difficult to 
administer and in many ways difficult for 
you to live under and to work under. 
Late last summer when I took over the 
responsibility for the administration of price 
control, rent control, and rationing, I was 
determined to see that a new over-all retail 
regulation be substituted as early as possible 
for the complexities of the general max. 
During my business career and in my work 
with the Office of Price Administration in 
Connecticut, I had considerable first-hand ex- 
perience with all types of retailers ranging 
from the country general store to the large 
city department store. I was well aware of 
the difficulties of preparing a simplified regu- 
Jation which would cover such an amazing 
complexity of business operations. 

A single regulation would have to be flex- 
ible enough to cover 50 different types of 
stores, from the department store to the 
infants’ wear shop on the corner; from the 
hardware store to the drug store; from the 
shoe store to the furniture store. 

A single regulation has to be flexible enough 

to cover different kinds of pricing methods; 
different kinds of accounting systems; dif- 
ferent kinds of record keeping. 
We knew from the beginning that to de- 
velop A single regulation to cover most of 
the retail stores selling in the country, out- 
Side of the food stores, was a staggering 
assignment. We have been working on it 
now steadily since last September. 

But, frankly, we are now optimistic that 
the answer lies well in sight. 

I knew from the start that it was essen- 
tial that the men who were to tackle this 
retail problem must be men from the retail 
trade with practical experience, men whom 
you know and who know your problems. 

Reagan Connally, an experienced retafler, 
well known to most of you, spent several 
fruitful months in Washington with us last 
fall. Byres Gitchell, who has spent much 
of his business life in retail-store work, took 
his place as head of our retail division in 
December. 

Gordon Creighton, who has been working 
with Mr, Gitchell, knows store operations 
from one end to the other. 

These men and their various assistants 
have been working in closest cooperation with 
merchants of all types for several months, 
Many dozen meetings have been held with 
members of different retail groups by our 
retail division in the last 6 months. 


First of all, 


In our efforts to develop a practical over- 
all retail price regulation we have traveled 
up many false alleys. We have run down 
many promising theorles only to find them 
impractical at the end. We haye had many 
disappointments. 

But I am confident that we are now on 
the right track. And I am particularly 
glad that the over-all regulation which has 
clearly been evolving is a product of Ameril- 
can retail trade itself. 

It is our plan to present this new retail 
regulation for the consideration of the re- 
tail council during the next 2 or 8 weeks. 
No detailed public announcement of any kind 
will be made until the council has had an 
opportunity to review the plan in detail and 
to give us their ssuggestions—pointing out 
any further bugs that should be removed. 

Once it is finally ready for presentation 
to the trade as a whole we will need all your 
help in the education and explanatory period 
before the plan actually goes into effect. We 
must organize retail meetings of retail groups 
in every section and part of the country. We 
must prepare simple explanatory material 
which everyone can understand. It is essen- 
tial that this educational period be long 
enough to eliminate to the greatest possible 
extent needless confusion. 

Now let me give you one word of warning. 
No price control regulation can ever be per- 
fect, nor even nearly perfect, no matter how 
many able and practical men have been 
working at it. No matter how great an 
effort we have made to consult and seek 
advice from merchants from one end of the 
country to the other, an over-all regulation 
of this kind is bound to have certain defects. 
All regulations in wartime are a necessary 
evil. We would like to do without them, 
We will be glad to be rid of them when the 
final victory comes. 

I believe, however, I can say with confi- 
dence that in the next 60 to 90 days you will 
agree with me that a major improvement 
has been made in the retail pricing system 
under which you are operating your busi- 
nesses and your stores. 

As I have talked to retailers in the past, 
it has seemed to me that their requests of 
the O. P. A. summed up about as follows: 

Retailers have hoped that we would be able 
to give them more simplified and easier to 
understand regulations. This, I hope, the 
new retail regulation will accomplish, 

Retailers have told me that they wish that 
their retail pricing could be based on a his- 
torical mark-up basis. Our own ideas, as 
expressed in this proposed new regulation, 
are in line with the principle. 

Retailers have requested us to eliminate 
the highest price line limitation. This 
limitation order has been a particularly con- 
troversial point throughout the retail trade. 
Certainly. there is much to be said against it. 

It sometimes has worked peculiar hard- 
ships. Many retailers have found ways of 
getting around it which is not fair to those 
who stick to the line. At the same time it 
is undoubtedly true that the highest price 
line limitation has served to retard the dis- 
appearance of low end merchandise. 

I, myself, do not know whether the advan- 
tages of the highest price line limitation 
today outweigh the disadvantages or not. 
To settle this question, I have asked Mr. 
James Brownlee, my Deputy Administrator 
for Price, to establish a committee and to 
hold a conference at which retailers and 
others can give us their ideas on whether the 
highest price line limitation should be con- 
tinued in the new retail regulation in its 
present form; whether it should be modified; 
or whether it should be eliminated. 

I can assure you that the question of the 
highest price line limitation will be settled 
once and for all before the new retail regu- 
lation goes into effect. 
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Finally, retailers have asked us to do all 
in our power to give them a large supply of 
inexpensive goods. On this I can also report 
that a great deal is being accomplished. On 
sheets, work shirts, overalls, dungarees, chil- 
dren's clothing, and inexpensive women’s 
dresses, we are making steady progress. 

On this program the War Production Board 
and the Office of Price Administration are 
working closely together. We both see the 
problem clearly and I can assure you of the 
greatest cooperation and a most vigorous ef- 
fort on our part to make ‘sure during the 
coming months that you will be able to find 
more of the goods which you need at the 
lower price levels. $ 

Now in closing this talk, there are two par- 
ticularly important questions which I would 
like to answer. The first question deals with 
the problem of prices and reconversion., 
Many people ask us just what our price policy 
on new items will be. 

I believe I can answer that question in gen- 
eral terms rather simply. Right now we are 
faced with the grave danger of inflation. 
Right now if our controls are relaxed in the 
slightest degree we will run the risk of sky- 
rocketing prices and an inflationary spiral 
which can only end in collapse and deflation 
and ruin for many thousands of American 
businessmen. 

As long as this period of acute inflation 
danger lasts, our price policy must be ex- 
tremely tight. New goods coming on the 
market must be priced as tightly as those 
which you have been selling during the past 
2 years. 

However, there will come a time, and it 
may not be so distant as we think, when in- 
fiationary pressures will begin slowly to sub- 
side, At that point our pricing policy can 
begin to be relaxed on items brought out 
under the reconversion program, 

During that pericd, it will be our responsi- 
bility to do everything in our power to en- 
courage full production and full employment, 
I can assure you that we are well aware of 
this responsibility. 

While I cannot promise you any relief from 
a tight pricing. program during the next few 
months, I can promise you.and I do promise 
you a more flexible pricing program—a prac- 
tical, understanding program—once reconver- 
sion on a broad scale really gets under way, 
and the danger of inflation starts to subside. 

That first question leads to a second and 
final question. How long will we need to re- 
tain price controls? 

If you could tell me how long the war is 
going to last in Germany and in the Pacific, 
I think I could answer that question rather 
definitely. But since none of us know how 
long it will take to win the war in Europe 
and in the Pacific, I can only give you my own 
general thinking. 

It is always interesting to me that those 
of us in the O. P. A. are usually more opti- 
mistic than many outsiders about the speed 
with which price controls can be dropped 
when the war draws to a close. 

Frankly, I am optimistic that we can get 
rid of many of our price controls and many 
of our rationing controls far more quickly 
than most people think. It has often been 
said that the greatest inflationary dangers 
came directly after the last war rather than 
during the last war. That was true. 

But we must remember that during the 
last war itself there had been no effective 
price control. When the war ended in 1918, 
the price structure was in an extremely wobbly 
condition. More than that, we lacked the 
huge production capacity that we have to- 
day and which will serve us well in quickly 
balancing supply with demand. 

Once Germany is beaten (and I for one most 
emphatically do not believe that this happy 
event lies just around the corner) the proc- 
ess of reconversion will be rather rapid. On 
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clothing and other soft goods in particular 
there should not be a lapse of many months 
before we can bring supply into balance with 
demand. Once that balance is achieved on 
various items, price control on those items 
can be removed at once. 

On food, we shall probably have to retain 
our price controls and rationing controls 
until after the first harvest in Europe fol- 
lowing the German surrender. 

On consumer durable goods it will take 
somewhat longer, for here the pent-up de- 
mand is enormous, and production will be 
slower in getting into full swing. Right now 
there are many people who would pay $10,000 
for a new automobile or $1,000 for a new 
refrigerator. 

Our controls on consumer durable goods 
will probably stay in effect longer than our 
controls on other parts of the economy. How- 
ever, there is one factor which should be 
helpful in this field, In most instances the 
original maker of a vacuum cleaner, refrig- 
erator or automobile has final control over 
the price at which his product passes to thé 
consumer. For this reason our price controls 
in this field during the reconversion and im- 
mediate post-war period may be of a greatly 
simplified type. 

I can assure you most emphatically that 
there is no group of people in the country 
who are quite as anxious to get rid of price 
control and rationing as those who work for 
the O. P. A, 

We carry large responsibilities. We work 
long hours under great and conflicting pres- 
sures. We will welcome the day when we 
can turn to other work. 

Let me say in closing that you and I are 
living through a critical year. Many people 
who should know feel that 1944 will be one 
of the most critical years in American his- 
tory. This year, above all years, we must work 
closely together, on a tolerant and under- 
standing basis. Above everything else we 
must vigorously resist this growing urge to 
divide into pressure groups and classes and 
to put the blame for our troubles on others. 

The greatest battles of the war still remain 
to be fought. The equally great problems of 
the reconversion period and the peace lie 
still further ahead. The years immediately 


following the war will be filled with overpow- 


ering difficulties. They will also be filled with 
overwheming opportunities. 

Our goal for the future is full production, 
full employment, full economic and social 
security—under a system that guarantees full 
free opportunity for every individual. Our 
ability to reach that goal will depend on the 
ability of all of us to work as a team. The 
first test of that ability is now—today. 


Yukon Adventure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


; OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to authority heretofore granted, I am in- 
cluding as a part of these remarks an 
article entitled “Yukon Adventure,” 
written by Capt. Richard L. Neu- 
berger, aide-de-camp of General O’Con- 
nor, of the Northwest Service Command, 
This article appeared in the Saturday 
Evening Post in the issue of February 19, 
1944. Captain Neuberger served with 
General O’Connor throughout much of 
the momentous history-making months 


while the Army engineers as well as the 
Public Roads Department were forging 
ahead, building the 1,600-mile highway 
through the bleak northland, connecting 
continental United States with central 
Alaska. This road will be known in his- 
tory as une of the great adventures of 
road construction as a military project. 

This article vividly portrays to us the 
hardships encountered by these brave 
men of our fighting forces who were de- 
tailed to this work, as well as the civil- 
ian employees who carried on where the 
Army left off, through temperatures 
varying from 90 degrees above to 60 be- 
low. These men relentlessly forced 
through a wild, bleak wilderness in the 
northland a modern highway within a 
short period of approximately a year. I 
am sure that every Member of Congress 
will not only be intensely interested but 
will be made acquainted with the effec- 
tiveness of our armed forces in military 
highway construction by reading this in- 
formative article. The article to which 
I refer is as follows: 


YUKON ADVENTURE—ArmMyY LIPE IN AMERICA’S 
BITTEREST CORNER, WHERE MOTORS FREEZE 
WHILE RUNNING, TIGHT SHOES MEAN AM- 
PUTATED FEET, AND ICE FORMS INSIDE A BOT- 
TLE OF WHISKY 

(By Capt, Richard L, Neuberger) 

For a couple of fellows from the great 
Southwest, where a mere 32° above zero is 
cause for a meeting of the Hot Stove League, 
Lt. Boyd Pestotnik and Sgt. Philip Robichaud 
were in a cold spot, The motor in their 
carry-all had been quavering ominously for 
half an hour, and finally it had frozen fast 
on the Alaska Highway, 21 miles from the 
nearest Army camp. 

Under ordinary circumstances, 21 miles is 
not a long way. But it is as far as 100, or 
even 1,000, when a Yukon winter clutches 
the land in its fiercest grip. Pestotnik came 
from Tulsa, Okla., and was wearing long 
underwear for the first time in his life. The 
sergeant was new to subzero temperatures, 
too. In fact, not in his 35 years in San An- 
tonio, Tex., had he ever seen the thermom- 
eter drop to zero, let alone below it. ; 

But the thermometer was below zero now. 
How much below, the two stranded Army 
men did not know. All they knew was that 
the cold clawed at them like a beast of prey. 
It seared their faces and bit their ears with 
invisible fangs. In the gathering gloom of 
the early Yukon afternoon, it was an unseen 
foe against which G. I. parkas and woolen 
underwear were now their first line of de- 
fense, The young officer from Tulsa and the 
noncom from San Antonio might have felt 
even colder had they known that at that 
particular moment the Canadian meteorolo- 
gist at Mayo, the nearest weather station, 
was writing “67° below zero” in his report 
for the day. 

The problem confronting the pair from 
America’s sunny Southwest was one of sur- 
vival. Their vehicle had quit for keeps. 
They did not dare remoye their fur mittens 
to tinker with the machinery. Darkness 
was muffling the wilderness. No other ve- 
hicles would brave the blast that night. Too 
late, they realized they should not have fared 
forth themselves. Without snowshoes, they 
could not leave the highway to forage for 
firewood, The heater had quit along with 
the motor. The carry-all was a virtual re- 
frigerator, but few refrigerators ever had 
been so frigid. The car offered some protec- 
tion against the wind, but the cold—prac- 
tically 100° below the freezing point—seeped 
through doors and windows like a deadly gas. 

“We better start hiking,” the sergeant said. 
“We'll freeze to death if we stay here. We 
gotta keep moving. Otherwise we're finished. 
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I never would have believed it could get so 
cold anywhere this side of the moon.” 

Pestotnik was trying to remember what 
Handford, the square-shouldered mounted 
police constable back at Burwash Landing, 
had said when he saw Pestotnik’s eider-down 
G. I. sleeping bag with its double layers. The 
words were coming back to him. “Lieuten- 
ant,” the scarlet-jacketed mountie had said, 
“this is the best sleeping bag I ever saw. It'll 
be your best friend if you ever get stuck in a 
Yukon monsoon. Lieutenant, a Yukon mon- 
soon is cold enough to freeze the blood in a 
musk ox’s veins. But you just get into this 
sleeping bag and sleep it out. You may get 
awful darn hungry, but in this sleeping bag 
the frost will never nip you.” 

Now the lieutenant assumed command, 
“We stay here,” he decided. Take our sleep- 
ing bags out from under the back seat. We'll 
sleep er out, like Handford said.” 

With fingers already stiff, the two Ameri- 
cans marooned in a sea of frigidity unzipped 
their sleeping bags and crawled in. The hard 
seats of the carry-all pinched their backs and 
corrugated their legs. But they were warm, 
and eventually they slept. 

They were still in the sleeping bags at noon 
the next day when a pair of Army trucks 
poked out of the storm and took them to the 
camp along Beaver Creek and a pot-roast 
dinner, 21 miles away. At the station hos- 
pital at Whitehorse down the highway, Maj. 
Mendel Silverman looked them over, There 
were no chilblains, no frostbite, no nipped 
lungs. They were intact. Ninety-nine de- 
grees below the freezing point, and their G. I, 
sleeping bags had brought them through. 

This was when we began to think we might 
haye the Arctic licked. A couple of 
cheechakos from the balmy Southwest had 
survived the worst Yukon weather in 4 dec=- 
ades. 

When the route for the 1,592-mile Alaska 
International Highway was first selected, vet« 
eran Army men had looked at the map with 
some misgivings. The job would mean sta- 
tioning American soldiers in the coldest 
patches of North America. Year after year 
Alaska’s lowest temperatures are always re- 
corded at Tanana Crossing, and the highway 
goes straight through it. Canada’s gaunt 
and lonely Yukon Territory has frozen and 
maimed more men than any other Arctic 
region, and the highway twists across the 
Yukon for 551 wilderness miles. 

- In such a land it was inevitable that trucks 
would freeze, bulldozers would be immobi- 
lized by ice, and manifolds and differentials 
and carburetors would fail to function. But 
what about the soldiers? This was the 
Army’s dominant concern. Could recruits 
from Florida and Mississippi and southern 
California come unscathed through a Yukon 
winter? 

During the last great influx into the Yukon, 
that of the Klondike gold rush in 1898, men 
had died along the trail every day during 
December, January, and February. Frost- 
bitten lungs and frozen limbs had sent scores 
of others back to Seattle and Edmonton crip- 
pled wrecks. The trek to Whitehorse and 
Dawson was studded with pain, and men 
caught by the kind of weather which snared 
Lieutenant Pestotnik and Sergeant Robi- 
chaud often were not found until the thaw 
of the following spring. 

The present Yukon migration rivals the one 
of 98. Approximately 20,000 soldiers have 
worked on the Alaska Highway and such asso- 
ciated projects as telephone lines, barr: 
and landing strips. Construction of the 
commenced in April of 1942. Today soldiers 
are driving trucks its full length, from Daw- 
son Creek on the British Columbia plains to 
Fairbanks in the heart of Alaska. 

In that time, with 20,000 men- many of 
whom had never felt even freezing tempera- 
tures before—working out in the open in the 
coldest part of North America, there has been 
only one death from exposure, 
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In addition, Col. Walter F, von Zelinski, 
surgeon of the Army's Northwest Service 
Command, has said, “We have treated 140 
men who were incapacitated by the cold. Of 
those 140 cases, all except 4 recovered com- 
pletely, with no ill effects. The 4 required 
amputations of 2 or less toes. No amputa- 
tions of hands or feet were necessary, 

“In my opinion,” Colonel von Zelinski has 
added, “this constitutes an all-time record 
for protection of the human body in the cold- 
est imaginable temperatures. The record be- 
comes all the more remarkable when one 
considers that three regiments of Negro sol- 
diers, composed almost wholly of men who 
never had been out of the deep South, played 
an important role in the construction of the 
Alaska Highway.” 


THE LESSONS OF MOUNT M’KINLEY 


Colonel von Zelinski attributes this show- 
ing to three major factors: “First, the cold- 
weather discipline instilled in the troops, in 
the form of repeated instructions for be- 
havior and living in extreme cold. Second, 
the studies made by the Army for safeguard- 
ing our personnel in temperatures touching 
70 degrees below zero, And third, the excel- 
lent Arctic clothing and unsurpassed sleeping 
equipment which have resulted from those 
studies.” 

The Quartermaster Corps of the Army was 
ready for the great road-building adventure 
in the far north long before that adventure 
began. On the 20,300-foot summit of 
Mount McKinley, loftiest spot on the con- 
tinent, Bradford Washburn conducted spe- 
cial clothing experiments for the Quarter- 
master General. Washburn is one of the 
best known mountain climbers in North 
America. He also is director of the New Eng- 
land Museum of Natural History. 

“I believe Mount McKinley is the coldest 
point in the world which men can reach,” 
Washburn told Maj. Gen, Edmund B. Gregory, 
Quartermaster General of the United States 
Army. 

It was on McKinley's frigid crest that 
Washburn discovered that blankets and 
quilts, no matter how numerous, are a frail 
reed against extreme cold, and that a sleep- 
ing bag is essential. There he found that 
eider down is warmer than any other ma- 
terial as a filling for the bag. He also found 
that a smaller sack fitting within the outer 
bag provided considerably more protection 
than a single bag of double thickness. And 


he insisted that the bag be made light enough * 


for a man to carry with ease. “We don't 
want soldiers getting separated from their 
equipment,” he warned. 

Along the full length of the Alaska High- 
way's 1,592 miles—at truck relay station, air- 
port, and signal unit—the G. I. sleeping bag 
is the most popular as well as the most vital 
article of equipment. I have eaten in a tent 
so cold that canned corn froze in my mess 
kit and I dared not take off my gloves, yet 
that night I slept as snug as in a steam- 
heated hotel room. The G. I. sleeping bag 
bridged the temperature gap. When he came 
to the opening of the Alaska Highway, Maj, 
Gen. George R. Pearkes, wearer of the Vic- 
toria Cross and commander of Canada’s Pa- 
cific Army Command, told Brig. Gen. James 
A. (Patsy) O'Connor, who heads the North- 
west Service Command, that the American 
Army’s sleeping bag was the best piece of 
Arctic equipment he ever had seen, 

This was the voice of authority, for as a 
young man in 1913 Pearkes had been a 
Mountie constable at Dalton Post on the 
Alaskan border. And when the Canadian 
general left Whitehorse he had in the pocket 
of his battle dress all the specifications of 
our G. I. sleeping bags for his own army to 
study. 

The tendency of our soldiers at the start 
of their Arctic service was to wear too many 
clothes. This sounds paradoxical, but one of 
the facts definitely established by Bradford 


Washburn and his associates in the cold- 
weather tests was that perspiration and over- 
heating are the gravest perils to a man on 
the northern trail. It is practically second 
nature for a soldier, especially if he has come 
straight from an orange-blossom climate, 
to wrap everything around himself except 
the kitchen linoleum when he feels the tem- 
perature falling to 60 below. 

This is where Colonel von Zelinski's “cold- 
weather discipline” enters the situation. 
Our soldiers along the Alaska Highway have 
been schooled against dressing too heavily. 
All of them have been warned that men 
freeze to death when their inner clothing, 
becoming saturated with moisture from per- 
spiration, conducts the heat from the body 
and then freezes hard. Another maxim ham- 
mered home is that several layers of light 
clothing are infinitely warmer than a single 
layer of equal weight. And no soldier is 
allowed to wear tight shoes or breeches that 
pinch at the knee. “Tight shoes mean 
frozen feet” is virtually an aphorism all the 
way from Dawson Creek to Fairbanks. 

When the American Army moved into the 
Yukon nearly 2 years ago, it found a military 
organization on the scene which had endured 
Arctic winters for almost half a century. It 
was a small organization, but its experience 
and knowledge could be applied to the Army’s 
thousands. This was the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police. From the Mounties our 
troops have learned much. “No leather on 
the feét after the thermometer hits 10 above” 
is a Mountic rule, and the American Army 
follows it too. Both organizations recom- 
mend rubber shoe packs between 10 above 
and zero. 

When the temperature is well below zero, 
fur mukluks or fabric galoshes generously 
stuffed with socks are standard footgear. “In 
extreme cold,” says General O’Connor, the 
commander of the first United States military 
force in the Yukon, “soldiers must wear 
galoshes large enough to contain two pairs 
of light wool socks, a pair of heavy knitted 
wool socks, a jute foot sock, and an insole of 
felt. Evergreen needles stuffed into the shoe 
outside the sccks is extra insulating material, 
But our main emphasis is on having the cold- 
weather footgear fit loosely. The feet are the 
part of the body most vulnerable to abnor- 
mally low temperatures. Tight footgear cuts 
off circulation, stimulates perspiration, and 
invites freezing.” — 

Patrols as far north as the polar sea have 
taught the Mounties many tricks of travel in 
the Arctic. Now these tricks are saving 
American as well as Canadian lives, Dog 
sleds have been used by our soldiers in run- 
ning surveys and carrying out reconnaissance 
missions. Capt. William Hammond, of the 
Twenty-ninth Engineer Battalion, mushed 
560 miles across the Mackenzie Mountains 
from Whitehorse to Fort Norman, but first 
he asked the Mounties how they would keep 
alive on such a trek. Throughout his equip- 
ment and around the sled, on their advice, 
he scattered big blocks of sulfur. If his 
hands froze too stiff to grip a match, he could 
always use wrists and palms to ignite the 
blocks. He also carried a pail of oil-soaked 
rags. Perhaps survival might depend upon 
getting a fire started quickly. If you break 
through a hidden spring on the trail, it re- 
quires only a few minutes for wet legs to 
freeze. And around his neck on a blue 


lanyard he hung his G, I. mittens of wolf- . 


skin, Once laid down, the mittens might 
never be picked up again by fingers rapidly 
stiffening at 70 below. The lanyard was 
assurance that the mittens would always be 
available. It was 70 below and winds scoured 
the Mackenzie passes, but Hammond com- 
pleted his mission and returned by dog sled, 
too, a total journey of more than 1,100 miles 
across unexplored terrain. 

Meat and vegetables had to be thawed 
in an oven before being cooked, Seasoned 
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lumber which had been outdoors froze, too, 
and would not take a nail, but split into 
kindling at the first stroke of the hammer, 
I saw soldiers starting trucks by building 
bonfires under the differentials and waving 
blowtorches over the spark plugs and cylin- 
der heads. It was common practice to coax 
bulldozers into action in the morning with 
huge, roaring fires beneath the treads and 
engines. Frequently truck convoys were ac- 
companied by a steam caboose. This was a 
truck at the end carrying a small boiler, fed 
with wood from along the road, which could 
generate live steam, Wielding steam hoses, 
the crew of the caboose could thaw out the 
other vehicles of the convoy. When the 
thermometer stood at 66 below on the Donjek 
River, near the Alaska-Yukon international 
line, truck motors froze up while going at 
full speed in low gear. One of the first 
freezing points was the line between the 
gasoline tank and the carburetor. Each 
truck driver carried a small hand pump to 
open the gas line, but frequently the cold 
which froze the line paralyzed unmittened 
hands before the pump could be put to use. 

“Mittens are much warmer than gloves,” 
read the instructions to soldiers along the 
Alaska Highway. “Fingers numbed from 
cold completely impair a soldier's efficiency, 
and gloves warm enough for habitual wear 
are too bulky for the proper handling of 
instruments and weapons.” Immobilized 
fingers were the greatest obstacle to the re- 
pair of trucks, aircraft, and bulldozers. I 
have seen a heroic Air Corps mechanic at the 
Whitehorse Airport require nearly an hour 
to screw a small nut on the back of a trans- 
port-plane engine. With his face muffled in 
scarfs against a 56-below wind, he would 
warm the nut at the heater of a nearby 
jeep, so that it would not stick to the flesh. 
Then he would hurriedly pull off his heavy 
mittens, run up the ladder to the engine 
and try to start the nut in place. But his 
fingers would freeze into immobility too scon. 
He could not get the nut adjusted quickly 
enough. Eighteen times he repeated the pro- 
cedure, warming his hands over and over 
again at the jeep engine. On the nineteenth 
attempt he was able to get the nut started 
on the bolt before his fingers stiffened. Then 
he put on his mittens and tightened it with 
a wrench. 

This is what temperatures can do in the 
coldest part of North America—and it actu- 
ally is colder along the strip served by the 
Alaska Highway than 50) miles northward 
on the Arctic Ocean. When it was 55 below 
at Tanana Crossing and 57 below at White- 
horse last winter, it was a mere 47 below 
at Aklavik, where the Mackenzie piles its 
delta on the shores of the Beaufort Sea. 
Point Barrow is seldom as cold as Tanana 
Crossing. Grease and oil in Army. trucks 
and planes at Tanana froze as hard as ice. 
Many shivering pilots had to start their air- 
craft by attaching a rope to one of the blades 
of the propeller and winding the other end 
around the hub of a truck. 

MEN AGAINST THE NORTH 

The cold did strange things and created 
strange problems. We cracked open eggs to 
find crystals of ice inside the shell. Potatoes 
became so ribbed with frozen strips that they 
looked like Italian marble. Jean Louis 
Coudert, Catholic bishop of the Yukon, and 
a veteran of many years in the Arctic, visit- 
ing Army camps along the Alaska Highway, 
watched a hot dinner freeze on his plate as 
he rushed the 120 feet from the kitchen to 
the mess tent. I can vouch for the fact that 
chunks of ice were floating in my shaving 
lotion one morning when the mercury 
touched 61 degrees below. Water pipes 
buried far beneath the ground split apart 
in weather like this. The water in 85-proof 
Scotch whisky froze into lumps which floated 
in the alcohol, although 100-proof retained 
its liquid form in toto. f 
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One difficulty never licked was that of 
frozen culverts along the highway. Ice 
would plug these as tightly shut as a corked 
bottle and the rampant creek would pile a 
glacier of ice on the road. The highway pa- 
trol would come along with oil drums and 
build a big fire to thaw out the culvert, but 
in an hour or so it would be plugged once 
more. 

At Whitehorse, headquarters of the North- 
west Service Command, the Army had to 
build virtual barns over its water tanks and 
put stoves inside. Dawson had to heat the 
entire city water supply with electric coils 
and wood stand-by boilers from October 
until March. In each house and building, 
a %-iInch valve of hot water was drained 
into sewer pipes to keep the sewage 
system open during the winter months. 
And throughout the coldest weather of De- 
cember and January, when it was 70 below 
along the White and Donjek and Duke 
Rivers, the antifreeze solution for trucks and 
bulldozers actually froze hard in the con- 
tainers. Officers. of unimpeachable integrity 
have made affidavit to this, when questioned 
by skeptics. 

The Northwest Service Command com- 
menced operations in an old C. C. C. building. 
Offices were at the front. We slept in a long 
hall at the rear. General O’Connor’s office 
was barely large enough for a plywood desk 
and a chair. Most of the time our plumbing 
was frozen. The building faced toward the 
Whitehorse Rapids on the Yukon River, 
where once Jack London had boated outfits 
through the roughest stretch of water on the 
way to the Klondike. The Yukon River 
watershed, commencing at Whitehorse and 
including Mayo, Selkirk, Dawson, Tanana 
Crossing, and Northway, is probably as cold 
as any region inhabited by man except north- 
ern Siberia. This was the scene of London's 
famous story To Build a Fire, the tele of a 
cheechako who lost his life when snow slid- 
ing off a spruce tree quenched his campfire. 
Many of our soldiers have read that story, 
and none of them will ever build a fire be- 
neath an evergreen laden with snow. It is 
not uncommon for the temperature to be a 
maximum of 50 degrees below from White- 
horse to Tanana for 2 weeks without relief, 

Our Army’s equipment and personnel suf- 
fered cruel punishment during such pe- 
riods. But all emphasis was put upon the 
safety of the men. If abandoning a truck 
piled’ with ice meant saving a driver's life 
or limbs, then the truck was abandoned. 
Vehicles moved on the most savage winter 
days, but not at the expense of human life. 
The sole casualty due to a winter unparalleled 
in brutality even for Alaske and the Yukon 
was a Negro truck driver whose vehicle failed 
on the Slana cut-off in Alaska. Brush and 
cleared-away timber slashings enabled him 
to build a fire alongside the road. Had he 
stuck by the fire, eventually he would have 
been picked up and rescued. But he decided 
to walk the 14 miles to camp. It was a fatal 
decision. He froze to death on the way. The 
temperature was 66° below zero that after- 
noon. 

Three of the seven regiments engaged in 
the pioneer construction of the Alaska High- 
Way—the Ninety-third, the Ninety-fifth, and 
the Ninety-seventh Engineers—were made up 
of colored troops, Most of these Negro sol- 
diers had never before been out of the South. 
‘The bulk of them had yet to see a thermom- 
eter register zero, let alone half a hundred de- 
grees below zero. How did they survive the 
Yukon winter? 

“The Negro troops have distinguished 
themselves,” reported Col. John W. Wheeler, 
former Indiana highway commissioner, and 
then engineer in charge of the Alaska High- 
way. “Of the 1,592 miles of road, they have 
built about 460. Working under the severe 
handicap of extreme cold and moving ahead 
so rapidly that their living quarters were 


primitive and sketchy, they have neverthe- 
less constructed a road through some of the 
most rugged wilderness on the North Ameri- 
can continent. The morale of the Negro 
battalions has been good. From the health 
records, it appears that they have withstood 
well the rigors of the far North. The inter- 
est they have displayed in the task is re- 
markable. And they are top-notch cooks. 
Some of the best meals on the road have 
been served in theircamps. I believe biscuits 
with country gravy constitute their favorite 
dish.” 


After studying health records and medical 
reports, Colonel von Zelinski has declared 
that the colored troops suffered no more than 
their white comrades from such cold-weather 
maladies as arthritis, rheumatism, and res- 
piratory infections. “In fact,” the colonel has 
added, “there were comparatively few colds 
all along the road. It is possible that the ex- 
tremely low temperatures reduced the viru- 
lence of the cold virus.” 

Yet, in sickness or in health, everyone came 
to appreciate just plain honest-to-goodness 
warmth. Outdoors at almost 100° below the 
freezing point, your face feels as if it were 
being branded with a hot iron. Knees en- 
cased in woolen underwear quaver involun- 
tarily. Feet tingle painfully and then be- 
come numb. One yearns for warmth, what- 
ever the source of the warmth may be. Col. 
K. B. Bush, Northwest Service Command chief 
of staff, came to duty in the Yukon straight 
from Lt. Gen., then Maj. Gen., George S. Fat- 
ton's staff at Desert Training Center in Indio, 
Calif. He said his idea of heaven was to be 
as close to an oil stove as one could get with- 
out being burned alive. 


THAWING OUT 


And I remember the colored staff sergeant 
who grinned at me as we sat in a pyramidal 
tent on opposite sides of a glowing little wood 
stove that had been fashioned from a dis- 
carded oil drum. Outside, a 50-below wind 
swept down from the St. Elias Mountains— 
loftiest range in Canada. “Ah’s happy, lieu- 
tenant,” the sergeant said, cause ah’s 
warm.” 

We felt somewhat more comfortable when 
Colonel Wheeler wrote us from India, where 
he was on a new assignment, and Said that 
66 below was considerably more bearable than 
146 above, but we also wished we could devise 
a way to trade weather back and forth with 
him and thus ameliorate both extremes. 

Construction companies hiring men to 
build installations and facilities along the 
highway have warned their prospective em- 
ployees what conditions they may face. One 
sign gave this advance notice: 


“THIS IS NO PICNIC 


“Working and living conditions on this job 
are as difficult as those encountered on any 
construction job ever done in the United 
States or foreign territory. 

“Men hired on this job will be required to 
work and live under the most extreme condi- 
tio- imaginable, The temperature will 
range from 90° above zero to 70° below 
zero. Men will have to fight swamps, rivers, 
ice, and cold. Mosquitoes, flies, and gnats 
will not only be annoying but will cause 
bodily harm. If you are not prepared to work 
under these and similar conditions, do not 
apply. 

“BECHTEL~PRICE-CALLAHAN,” 

The sign does not exaggerate. Ordinary 

pleasures and sensations, taken for granted 
by all of us as civilians, are viewed from a 
new perspective after a Yukon winter. I re- 
member how it felt to get to the States at last. 
I was riding on a train between Vancouver, 
British Columbia, and Seattle. We were 3 
hours late. My fellow passengers had com- 
menced to grumble loudly. They damned 
the railroad company, the Government, and 
all things in general. I looked around me. 
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The parlor car was warm. The seat I was 
sitting in was soft and comfortable. Along 
the track, the lush green of the Puget Sound 
lowlands was a welcome contrast to the end- 
less miles of ice and snow. Across the aisle, 
the pretty brunette with trim legs looked all 
right too. I glanced up ahead toward the 
dining car. I had just had my first glass of 
fresh milk in 5 months. I knew there was 
more where that had come from. I pushed 
back my shoulders and again felt the deli- 
cious warmth of the parlor car. Me? I 
didn't care if the train rolled on forever. 


° 


Wheat Goes to War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF ; 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress by Marvin Jones, War Food Ad- 
ministrator, over the Farm and Home 
Hour Wednesday, March 1, 1944: 


Wheat is older than history. The Chinese 
used it 2,700 years before Christ. It was used 
in Egypt a thousand years earlier than that. 
It was cultivated by the prehistoric races such 
as the Swiss Lake Dwellers, and has been 
found in the pyramids and in Egyptian 
tombs. Wheat is often referred to in the 
Bible, which tells of separating the wheat 
from the chaff. 

The ancient civilizations of Babylonia, 
Egypt. Crete, Greece, and Rome were based 
on wheat as one of the principal food plants. 
The stories run back until they are lost 
amid the mysterles of tradition, All stone 
age findings include grinding bowls and pes- 
tles. These were the first crude flour mills. 

Through the centuries wheat has been the 
chief ingredient in the “staff of life.” Wheat 
therefore is of universal interest. 

When the history of this war is written, 
there will be one chapter on wheat. That 
chapter cannot be written yet because no 
one knows the ending. But the story to 
date deserves our attention now. 

Wheat was important in the other war— 
as food. It is important in this war—as 
food and more than food. As a basis for 
industrial alcohol it goes to war as synthetic 
rubber in a hundred forms. It goes to war 
as smokeless powder for our gums, It goes 
to war as shatterproof glass for our planes 
and trucks. Its use as feed for livestock is 
now at a rate four times what it was pre-war. 
Because of this use by livestock, wheat now 
goes to war on fronts throughout the world 
in concentrated forms, as dried eggs, and 
and dried milk, as butter and cheese and 
meat. 

There are other differences. Wheat is a 
bulky food requiring a lot of shipping space 
in proportion to its food value, but during 
the other war we sent two or three hundred 
million bushels a year to our allies in Europe. 
In this war we have become temporarily a 
net importer of wheat. Now we use more 
wheat as livestock feed and for industrial 
alcohol in a year than we shipped to Europe 
in any 2 years during the other war. 

And here is another difference. During 
the other war we in the United States were 
asked to observe 2 wheatless days a week, 
and we were asked to have 1 wheatless meal 
a day. We remember the food regulations of 
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the Food Administrator of that time which 
forbade us to buy wheat flour without buying 
an equal amount of substitutes. 

Today is the 1st of March. In March 1918 
the Food Administrator asked that no wheat 
or wheat products be served in hotels or 
restaurants until after the harvest. In this 
war we are now actually eating 60,000,000 
bushels per year more than we did pre-war 
and much of this is in the form of enriched 
fiour and bread. That is another important 
difference. There are others. 

In January 1918 the British Food Controller 
sent a cable to the United States Food Ad- 
ministrator which read in part as follows: 
“Unless you are able to sene 
wheat * * * I cannot take the respon- 
sibility of assuring our people that there will 
be food enough to win the war. Imperative 
necessity compels me to cable you in this 
blunt way. It now Hes with America to 
decide whether or not the Allies in Europe 
shall have bread. * * + 

We furnished them that bread. This war 
will not be won by bread alone, but by wheat 
in other forms as well. 

Due to soil conservation and other im- 
proved methods our production of wheat 
for the past 3 years has been the largest of 
any 3 consecutive years on record. Our goals 
for this year call for a still greater produc- 
tion. Wheat is a national crop. There are 
scores of types and varieties grown in many 
States. Nothing is more beautiful or inspir- 
ing than a field of ripening grain waving’ in 
the sunshine on our vast prairies. 

If our stocks this July, after 2 years of war, 
should drop to 300,000,000 bushels, as seems 
likely because of our heavy uses of wheat for 
livestock feed and for industrial alcohol, our 
reserves would be low, but they would still 
be more than three times the size of our 
stocks in July 1919. 

Another important difference is in the 
realm of price. Prices generally have been 
more stable than in the other war. We hope 
to avoid the morning-after headache that was 
felt ‘round the world when the price of wheat 
crashed to ruinous levels in the aftermath of 
the other war, 

I have mentioned these differences in order 
to outline some of our current wheat prob- 
lems against the helpful background of ex- 
perience. But this experience will have been 
in vain unless it points the way toward 
meeting some of the problems that confront 
us now. One problem is to maintain an ade- 
quate supply, and particularly a domestic 
supply, because of the shipping hazard. 

We must make certain that there will be 
plenty of wheat for our armed forces and 
for our civilian needs, as well as for essential 
needs for livestock feed in the deficit areas 
and our industrial alcohol plants for syn- 
thetic rubber. So far we have had no wheat- 
less days in this war. We hope to avoid them 
if possible. 

It was for this reason that, in spite of our 
tremendous supplies on hand, and in spite 
of our record production of the last 3 years, 
all restrictions were removed on all food 
crops and our goals of 1944 have been in- 
creased. 

Other safeguarding steps have been taken, 
To prevent another price disaster, the Con- 
gress, with the approval of the President, has 
protected producers of basic commodities in- 
cluding wheat by authorizing and directing 
loans at not less than 90 percent of parity 
for the 2-year period following the end of 
the war. Wheat farmers who remember the 
previous price disaster will know the value 
of this protection. 

Every effort is being made to limit the 
amount of wheat used for livestock feeding 
to the most essential and efficient uses. k 

Increased shipments of molasses are being 
imported for industrial alcohol and for feed 
purposes, in order to reduce the amount of 
wheat used for these purposes. 


Then, still further to protect our supply, 
we have been drawing on Canada’s large 
stocks of wheat to help meet our extra needs. 
Transportation difficulties prevent bringing 
in as much of this Canadian surplus as we 
would like, but substantial shipments have 
been made. Meantime, this reserve supply 
exists as a safeguard against the possibility 
of a reduced crop this year or next, or for 
unexpected needs that may develop. 

Fortunately, for the present at least, the 
world has an adequate supply of wheat. The 
principal problem is more one of transporta- 
tion than of supply. 

This fact suggests the ever-important prob- 
lem of what will happen after the war. We 
must remember that wheat is a world com- 
modity, with many foreign trade complexi- 
ties, It is probably the most widely grown 
food crop in the world. It grows in 50 differ- 
ent countries. It is important even in China, 
which normally produces more wheat than 
any other country in the world except our 
own and Russia. 

Because of this importance of wheat both 
as food and feed, domestically and in world 
trade, wheat has always been an agricultu- 
ral problem child of this and other Gov- 
ernments, 

Many nations have tried to meet this prob- 
lem. Even before the war all important 
wheat exporting and importing countries 
had various district government measures 
designed to support wheat prices.. All the 
foreign major exporting countries now have 
guaranteed prices to producers. 

Under these conditions it is wise to have 
the fullest possible cooperation with all these 
countries to avoid alternate periods of sur- 
plus and scarcity, which injure all concerned 
and in the end benefit no one. Progress 
has been made along these lines. 

In June 1942 a wheat agreement was en- 
tered into by the five principal export wheat 
producing countries: The United States, the 
United Kingdom, Canada, Argentina, and 
Australia. That agreement lays the ground- 
work for international cooperation once the 
war is over. It provides for the full use of 
world markets so that consumers will have 
plenty, while the producers will be pro- 
tected against the disastrous effects of wide- 
ly fluctuating prices. We, of course, must 
have a full part in those markets. We want 
expanded production for expanded use just as 
far and as rapidly as it is possible to achieve 
it along practical lines. This means, of 
course, expanded production of finished ar- 
ticles as well as of raw materials, and at fair 
prices for both, 

If by joint action we can solve some of 
the basic problems affecting these important 
commodities in foreign trade, such as wheat, 
for instance, we will have taken an impor- 
tant step against misunderstandings and will 
have made real progress toward maintaining 
peace, 


Our Two-Front War in Domestic Aviation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following excerpts from 
a provocative address delivered by Carle- 
ton Putnam, president of Chicago and 
Southern Air Lines, before the annual 
banquet of the Houston Junior Chamber 
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of Commerce, Houston, Tex., January 
18, 1944: 


One of the troubles with the phrase “free 
enterprise” is that so few people agree on 
what it means. The shark grunts it while 
swallowing the minnows, and the minnows 
die with “free enterprise” in their prayers. 
In fact it is used so often and so loosely that 
every time I see it now, even in my own 
speeches, I think of Ambassador Grew's old 
story about the visitor to the farm who went 
out to the barn one morning and found the 
farmer milking the cow, then taking the 
pail up to the front of the stall and offering 
it back to her to drink. Upon being asked 
why this procedure the farmer replied, “Well, 
it looked sort of thin, so I thought I'd run it 
through again.” For somewhat the same 
reason I shall attempt tonight to give you an 
explicit definition of free enterprise, or at 
least of one vital aspect of free enterprise, 
with the warning that it is only my defini- 
tion, and that there are plenty of sharks who 
won't agree with me. 

Personally, I would say that free enterprise 
prevails in a society where there exists the 
maximum possible number of independent 
business units compatible with the economic 
health of them all. Notice that this defi- 
nition is simple and inclusive, because it 
states a theoretical ideal. Notice also that it 
is very difficult of application because it de- 
pends in practice on a question of degree. 
Whether, in any given instance, what we need 
is a little less profit to gain a little more 
diversity, or whether a little more profit and 
a little less diversity would be better from 
the standpoint of society as a whole, is a 
subject no man can cover in a definition. 
We run into the problem all the time in 
transportation under the caption “The pub- 
lic interest.” The public interest of the pas- 
senger as a traveler might, in certain cases, 
be better served by having the whole country 
covered by one huge air line or rallroad—it 
might even cost less—yet the interest of the 
passenger in the stimulating effect of com- 
petition on development and his interest as 
a citizen in living in a society where diversi- 
fied opportunity for leadership in the air 
line or railroad business is open to him and 
to his children, would then be entirely 
neglected. 

Of course, we can go too far with the culti- 
vation .f independent units. When we 
carry duplication of effort and facilities to 
the degree that the cost outruns the benefit, 
we have ridden a good horse to death and 
everyone suffers. This is particularly true 
in industries where we need units of sub- 
stantial size to perform the service properly. 
It is even more true in public-utility indus- 
tries. The financial burden on the stock- 
holder and taxpayer, the moment we cross 
the line into excessive duplication pyramids 
rapidly. But I maintain that in most in- 
dustries we can have economic health with- 
‘out great combines and consolidations, that 
the air-transport business is one such in- 
dustry, and that now is the time as we stand 
on the threshold of our post-war aviation 
pattern to lay down the principle—to mold 
the clay before it hardens—and we're too 
late. 

I cannot stand idly by and listen to people 
talk about free enterprise as if it simply 
meant freedom for the biggest fish who gets 
there first to eat everything else in the pool, 
We businessmen are spending too much time 
today defending capitalism instead of find- 
ing out why we need to defend it. And 
we'll always be defending it until we take 
free énterprise, which is the guts of capital- 
ism, and diversify it as widely as economic 
health permits, The elements that have 
made capitalism a dynamic force in the 
building of our America spring from certain 
rudimentary instincts in men’s hearts—the 
instinct of personal adventure, the instinct 
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of self-fulfillment, the hunger to build and 
manage one’s own shop (as nearly as may be 
possible upon the face of this in perfect 
earth), and the minute you take the accent 
off the individual and his personal hungers 
and needs, and start putting it on organiza- 
tions and mass effects like the Nazi festivals 
at Munich, you have taken the soul out of 
free enterprise, and no matter how long you 
keep propping up the corpse, you won't bring 
it to life again. 

Let us examine the underlying elements in 
the problem for a moment. In the first 
place what do we mean by “freedom”? We 
mean the maximum amount of inner per- 
sonal self-direction and the minimum 
amount of outer social compulsion compat- 
ible with an orderly society. And isn’t this 
just a translation of my definition of free 
enterprice in the business world? Merge the 
two concepts and what do we get? We get 
this objective: That we strive for an economic 
structure in our society, a structure of in- 
dustry in which the individual man and 
Woman shall have the maximum possible 
opportunity for personal adventure, for self- 
direction, and for leadership in earning his 
living, as well as in all other aspeets of his 
life. 

The memorable thing about the early days 
in America, the days of Sam Houston, the 
age of the pioneer, was that they provided to 
individual men and to small groups of men 
almost unlimited horizons of this kind. Free 
land, a ranch, a trading post, a mill, a trap- 
line—there was a rich abundance of economic 
adventure for the individual in the beckon- 
ing west, and this abundance conditioned our 
national psychology from colonial times 
until the end of territorial days west of the 
Rockies. Now we are told the frontier is 
gone, and we must reconcile ourselves to a 
different order and spirit of society. I am a 
realist, and if this were true, I believe I would 
be courageous enough to face it. But J am 
convinced that while we cannot have the 
almost unlimited freedom of the frontier in 
a matured democracy, we can and we must 
preserve the essential ingredients we have 
named—the ingredients that go into what I 
have sometimes called the “wide American 
chance.” Otherwise, our American experi- 
ment, our American contribution to human 
society, stands abandoned. 

Again I remind you that the problem now- 
a-days has become the most universal prob- 
lem in all living, the problem of achieving 
the best blend—how to keep open as wide as 
possible the gates of personal opportunity, 
and at the same time serve the cause of order 
and efficiency in a complex industrial econ- 
omy. But we must remember that the es- 
sence of doing almost anything well is a task 
in mixtures, From the best tobaccos to the 
best perfumes, nature is always presenting 
us with a blending problem if we want the 
finest results. When your engine begins to 
cough, it doesn't follow that you must throw 
away your car. It may simply mean: Check 
your mixture. And it is my contention that 
the mixture problem in our society today is 
largely one of adding to the blend another 
dash of the wider chance, injecting it into all 
fields of endeavor, and particularly into this 
great new field of air transport. Granted 
that the public interest in a sound transpor- 
tation system is paramount, marry this prin- 
ciple to our free enterprise objective and both 
will gain. 


* 9 . * * 


Let me point out a few practical examples 
of what I think is involved here, because I 
like to tack things down to cases. Iam going 
to use the air-transport industry as an ex- 
ample since I am more familiar with it than 
with others. But beyond that, we have in 
air transportation one of the most typically 
American things America has ever produced. 
No industry today is more symbolic of the 
American brand of adventure on new fron- 


tiers. The airplane was not conceived in the 
laboratories of a great corporation. It was 
conceived in a two-man bicycle shop, All of 
its early sagas were the sagas of individuals. 
The very physical fact of flying an airplane 
is a lonely, free, unshackling experience. The 
rising generation of Americans, fighting at 
the fronts, knows this. To thousands upon 
thousands of them returning after the war, 
air transport will seem the perfect channel 
for their hands and hearts. * * * 

So here we stand with this instrument of 
destiny, or the threshold of the great air 
age, waiting for the returning influx of a 
million minds and hearts and energies, and 
we have to decide the pattern of its develop- 
ment, its integration into our society. * * + 
What is needed to enable air transport to 
fulfill its promise as a symbol of free enter- 
prise to uncounted young Americans? Just 
a lot of jobs? No. Rather jobs with what 
Buchan calls “hope and daylight” in them 
and a “glimpse of some attainable goal.” Not 
to be always just a cog in a machine. Not 
to see the positions of leadership, creative- 
ness, and responsibility so limited in number 
that there will be room for only a few 
geniuses in the entire industry. Not to feel 
that one’s whole future is dependent on the 
grace of one or two ruling cliques, In other 
words, to see enough doors opening on that 
western vista so that reasonable capacity may 
have reasonable hope of achieving its own 
personal odyssey. There is your American 
heritage which we have now either to pre- 
serve or to destroy. 

Picture the situation for yourself. You 
find in an average air-line company a presi- 
dent, and vice presidents in charge, let us 
say, of operations, traffic, and finance. Then 
you have important jobs such as superin- 
tendents of maintenance, communications, 
personnel, stations, meteorology, flying, 
publicity, and so on. You may have a legal 
department, complete with general counsel 
and staff. Each of these jobs is in the 
category of what I have called leadership, 
creativeness, and responsibility. Now, if 
you limit the number of your air lines to 
3 or 4, you multiply those jobs by 3 or 4, 
present them to a million Americans and 
say, “There you are, boys, come and take 
them.” And many a man of courage and 
judgment will answer, “What's the use.” 
But increase your lines to 15 or 20 or 
more, and you begin to get diversity. The 
window is lifted and fresh air starts to 
come in, You have begun to make your 
economic world more fluid. You have be- 
gun to widen the approaches so that honest 
ambition may have elbow room. You have 
reinjected into your mixture that indis- 
pensable American ingredient of the wider 
chance, If you have done it wisely, you have 
done it without wasteful duplication or ex- 
cessive competition, 

And when this happens throughout a whole 
society, the motor starts to purr again. 

Please notice that it is just as dangerous to 
use the word “competition” loosely here as it 
is to use “free enterprise” carelessly. How 
dearly your shark loves to swim in the warm, 
inviting waters of competition. And how 
quickly he uses it to eliminate every atom of 
it that he possibly can. It is no exaggeration 
to say that uncontrolled competition in the 
first generation leads to very limited oppor- 
tunity to compete in the second generation, 
and to practically none in the third. In a 
mature society the government must referee 
the game. You may do it by antitrust laws 
with some types of private business, or you 
may do it by more direct commission regula- 
tion in the case of utilities. But by some 
means it must be done, and when we hear 
people complaining about the Government 
destroying the free-enterprise system, we 
must learn to distinguish between the 
screams of the resentful shark who sées his 
predatory instincts curbed, and the legitimate 
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fears of those who may feel that government 
is exercising too much control, or is trying 
to enter the game itself, instead of acting as 
umpire. 

Mind you, I'm filing no brief tonight 
against the existence of large corporations. I 
believe in them. I think we often need them. 
But not them alone. Because that is the 
final ceiling zero on our horizon of adven- 
ture, That is the shutting in of the fog at 
the end of our unrestricted competition day. 
When we had an open frontier we had no 
problem because the solution was free land 
farther west. Today a young man doesn’t 
have free land beyond the Cimarron to give 
him his chance and his horizon of hope. This 
he must find within the existing economic 
structure. And nothing but an impartial 
government, acting as referee, is available to 
give him that chance and that horizon, Un- 
restricted competition will not do it—through 
successive generations—now the open fron- 
tier is gone. 

But let me come back to the problem we 
face today in air transport. Today we have 
in the air-transport industry 4 air lines 
doing 80 percent of the Nation's business and 
the 12 remaining lines doing the other 20 per- 
cent. We also have the powerful ground 
carriers—railroad, bus, and steamship com- 
panies, representing great aggregations of 
wealth—bringing pressure to bear on Con- 
gress to change the law and permit them to 
control air carriers. Our principle is there- 
fore threatened on two fronts. On the one 
front, unless the tendency to concentration 
of power in the hands of a few great air lines 
is curbed, we will see the remaining carriers 
slowly starved and finally strangled. Along 
that road lies certain death to the principle 
of multiple independent units, and the diver- 
sified opportunity it represents. I believe the 
Civil Aeronautics Board is conscious of the 
danger and will strive to administer the law 
to avoid this pitfall. 

On the other front, if we allow the big rail- 
road corporations to start running air lines, 
we will soon have an even more complete 
strangulation of a different and even worse 
variety. The Pennsylvania Railroad, just 
that one railroad, has more than 80 times 
the capital of all the air lines in the United 
States. Turn that kind of a shark loose in 
this pool of youngsters, and does anyone sup- 
pose our diversity of units will be main- 
tained? Not only will we find the ground 
carriers absorbing such independent units as 
now exist in aviation, so that all air lines will 
be dominated by the old railroad manage- 
ments, but we will be dependent upon the 
railroad mentality with its overw 
Preoccupations and investments upon the 
aging earth for all of our future pioneering 
and development in the air. That way lies 
ruin not only for free enterprise in aviation 
but for aviation itself. 

Therefore I warn you, a crucial battle is 
being fought on two fronts today in this 
new industry. If what I conceive to be the 
true principles of free enterprise are wisely 
applied by our Government, a rich contri- 
bution to our society can be made by air 
transport. We have sound prohibitions in 
the law now on the subject of ground car- 
rier control. Don’t change them. We have 
the nucleus for diversity of independent units 
in our 16 air lines already. Strengthen them. 
Along that road lies health and fulfillment of 
an early destiny, and the star that points it 
is the star that shone beyond the Cimarron 
in 1844. 

But I have no wish to limit what I have 
said to any one industry, We are living in 
dynamic years of social upheaval and vast 
questionings. It is wise these days to dwell 
on basic things. I can sit back in my chair 
and conjur up a sunset across west Texas, I 
can almost smell the cedar smoke of supper 
campfires a 100 years ago. And around those 
campfires, in the dusk, I can see the 
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faces of men who were your ancestors and 
mine. Most of them are young, all of them 
are keen and eager and a little grim. Those 
men knew what they wanted. And they left 
us a legacy they never put in words. They 
left us the American dream, the American 
passion for adventure and the wider chance. 


An Independent Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EARLE D. WILLEY 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. WILLEY. Mr. Speaker, American 
citizens of Polish descent residing in 
Wilmington, Del., through their patri- 
otic societies and clubs, observe im- 
portant historic anniversaries associated 
with our country and do not forget upon 
such occasions to recall the services and 
virtues of the heroes and leaders of their 
native land. 

Mindful of the history of Poland which 
is replete with conquest by one aggressor 
nation after another; mindful that it has 
been the battleground of contending 
armies throughout its long history; im- 
pressed by the fact that should there be 
a new partition of Poland, the hopes of 
their countrymen for a free and inde- 
pendent existence and for a continued 
peace would be destroyed, these societies 
composed of loyal Americans are never- 
theless gravely concerned about the fu- 
ture of their countrymen in Europe. 

Their hopes and fears are expressed in 
the following resolution, adopted on Feb- 
ruary 13, 1944, which as will be noted 
therein, calls for an independent Poland, 
the boundaries of which as established 
after the First World War, will be recog- 
nized by all the Allied Nations and thus 
will remain inviolate when the present 
world conflict is ended: 

We Americans of Polish origin, assembled 
at the Modjeska Hall, at Wilmington, Del., 
on Sunday afternoon, February 13, 1944, to 
honor George Washington and Thaddeus 
Kosciusko for their sacrifices made in win- 
ning the freedom and independence which 
we enjoy this day in these whole United 
States of America, and Abraham Lincoln for 
perpetuating this freedom and independence 
in upholding the Union of the whole Nation, 

Further, we, as Americans of Polish origin, 
standing by the democratic principles that 
were created at the birth of the United States 
and kept to this day. 

Whereas the reconstruction of a free 
Poland, undiminished in her borders in the 
east and rectified in her borders in the west, 
is an indispensable moral issue, and condi- 
tion of permanent peace in Europe and the 
most substantial assurance for the United 
States against involvement in future wars; 

Whereas the Polish Nation, which through 
its decision to resist German aggression, gave 
the free nations of the world the chance to 
prepare for victory, paying for that the su- 
preme price measured by the death of every 
tenth Pole and the banishment from its 
ancient domains of one-third of the nation 
by both aggressors; 

Whereas Great Britain has obligated her- 
self through her treaty with Poland, signed 


in full awareness of the conspiracy between 
Germany and Russia, on August 25, 1939, to 
defend against any aggressor threatening her 
integrity and independence. 

Whereas our President of the United States 
announced to the world that this war is being 
fought for the purpose to establish four fun- 
damental freedoms in all parts of the world 
the freedom of worship, freedom of expres- 
sion, freedom from want, and freedom from 
fear. 

Whereas failure to fulfill these pledges and 
obligations would not only be an act of be- 
trayal of Poland, with its only legal and 
rightful government in London, and all sup- 
pressed European nations, but also a be- 
trayal of American democratic principles 
created at the birth of the United States by 
which the Nation stood and upheld to this 
day, never agreeing to uphold any desire, 
aim of any aggressor to take away freedom 
and independence of another nation. 

Whereas if our American principles would 
be sacrificed now, to allow Russia to par- 
tition Poland and occupy other European 
nations, then the moral issue of this war 
would be lost, and the post-war peace con- 
ference would be a mockery of any future 
peace or stoppage of wars: Be it solemnly 

Resolved, That we unite our efforts and 
pledge ourselves: 

To defend the principle that obligations are 
sacred, 

To defend the Atlantic Charter and the 
“four freedoms,” 

To defend the rights of enslaved nations, 

To defend the sacred rights of the Polish 
Nation, based on Poland’s moral credit 
earned by her bravery and martyrdom. 

Furthermore, we here assembled, declare 
as endangering victory, ignoble, dishonorable, 
and contrary to right and justice, all at- 
tempts aimed at endorsing the criminal ac- 
tion of the predatory powers of more than a 
century ago in again partitioning Poland and 
renewing the slavery of the Polish Nation. 

VINCENT J. KOWALEWSKI, 
Presiding Chairman of the Meeting. 
ApaM J. ROSIAK, 
z Secretary of the Meeting. 


Endorsement of American Legion’s Bill of 
- Rights for World War No. 2 Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a resolution unani- 
mously adopted by the City Council of 
Chicago, Ill, heartily endorsing the 
American Legion’s bill of rights for World 
War No, 2 veterans: 


Whereas the American Legion as a result 
of their 25 years’ experience in the field of 
veterans’ rehabilitation, on behalf of their 
comrades of World War No. 1, have prepared 
and presented to the Congress a comprehen- 
sive legislative program to aid the veterans 
of World War No. 2 in their return to civil 
life upon their honorable separation from 
the military service; and 

Whereas this comprehensive legislative 
program, designated as the American Le- 
gion’s bill of rights for World War No. 2 
veterans, presents a sound program, fair to 
the veterans and fair to the Nation, embrac- 
ing the following: Adequate hospitalization, 
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prompt settlement of disability claims, op- 
portunity to complete education, vocational 
training, employment opportunities, unem- 
ployment allowances, home and farm pur- 
chase aid, centralization of all functions in 
a Veterans’ Administration: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the City Council of the City 
of Chicago, in meeting assembled, That we do 
hereby heartily endorse the American Legion's 
bill of rights for World War No. 2 veterans, 
and do hereby petition Senator Lucas and 
Senator Brooxs and all Congressmen from 
the Chicago districts to vote for said bill of 
rights; and be it further 

Resolved, That we do hereby commend the 
American Legion for their unselfish service 
to the veterans of World War No. 2 and offer 
our encouragement to them in support of 
their sincere efforts to alleviate the plight 
of those who have already returned, and for 
the preparation of a sound long-range pro- 
gram for eventual return to civil life of our 
sons and daughters now serving in the armed 
forces; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to our Senators and Congress- 
men and to the Illinois Department of the 
American Legion, and that this resolution 
be spread upon the permanent records of the 
city council. 


The Coast Guard’s Fine Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Rxconn, I include 
therein an editorial from the Newport 
News Times Herald of February 25, 1944, 
entitled “The Coast Guard’s Fine Job.” 
This editorial reflects my own sentiments 
and the sentiments of all who know the 
Coast Guard’s great work. 

I extended my remarks on this subject 
recently in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
and it affords me the greatest pleasure 
to see the splendid achievements of this 
great organization recognized so gener- 
ously by the press. Congratulations to 
these men of all ranks who are making 
the motto of the Coast Guard, Semper 
Paratus, a real living inspiration for us 
all. May the Nation too be always ready. 

The editorial follows: 


THE COAST GUARD'S FINE JOB 


Did you read this little item in the news 
report yesterday? 

Bosrox, February 24.—Not a single dis- 
aster in an American port has marred the 
shipment of munitions and other war mate- 
rial during the past 2 years, according to a 
report made by the Coast Guard on the sec- 
ond anniversary of its port security opera- 
tions. Pointing out details of the largest fire- 
protection and fire-fighting force ever organ- 
ized, the Coast Guard said there were 250 
Coast Guard fireboats operating in 121 ports 
in the United States. These vessels, with the 
Coast Guard land apparatus, the report added, 
have responded to 2.852 waterfront fires be- 
tween September 30, 1942 and October 1, 
1943,” 

The occasion for this brief summary of 
achievement by an organization that does not 
seek publicity is celebration of what the 
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Coast Guard terms port security week. It 
comes on the week of the anniversay of Feb- 
ruary 25, 1942, when Secretary of the Navy 
Knox ordered the Coast Guard to be respon- 
sible for the security of American ports. 

Locally, the Coast Guard has executed that 
assignment by‘a patrol of the harbor, guard- 
ing and maintaining a constant fire watch 
over the great shipping and shipbuilding in- 
stallations of the port, supervising the han- 
diing of great quantities of explosives shipped 
through the port and performing manifold 
other duties. Most of our amateur and sport 
fishermen, as well as the commercial seafood 
men, know the strict watch that has been kept 
to avert sabotage, through the requirement 
that all operators traveling in local waters in 
privately owned boats carry identification 
cards issued by the Coast Guard. 

All these things add up to a job well done 
and so smoothly and efficiently accomplished 
that most of us are unaware of its scope and 
detail. Our felicitations to the Coast Guard 
for its record on this, its second anniversary 
of intensive war service, 


H. R. 3956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr, Speaker, I am 
heartily in favor of this bill and I hope 
it will be enacted into law with substan- 
tial unanimity on the part of the Mem- 
bers of Congress. In my opinion the ab- 
sorption of exchange, like the absorption 
of any other service cost, is a matter that 
should be left to the discretion of the 
banks. If the collection bank desires to 
assume the cost of collection of ex- 
change, I do not see how any harm is 
done, or where the public is detrimentally 
affected. The practice of collecting 
banks absorbing the cost of collection 
has worked equitably for a number of 
years and therefore I feel that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board should not have up- 
set this practice at this time. The evi- 
dence shows fairly conclusively that 
when the national banking law was un- 
der consideration in 1939, that Con- 
gress did not intend to authorize a rul- 
ing such as the Federal Reserve Board 
has issued. An examination of the 
hearings shows that on page 1, the Hon- 
orable PAuL Brown stated: 

In 1935 I voted for the law under which the 
Federal Reserve had issued their ruling. I 


did not vote to prohibit absorption of ex- 
change. 


Again, on page 3, the Honorable R. L. 
DovucHTon, Congressman from North 
Carolina, made the following comment: 


In 1933, when I voted for the Banking Act, 
which contained the provision prohibiting 
banks from paying interest on demand de- 
posits, I had no idea that 10 years later this 
law would be used to disrupt the charging of 
exchange by the many hundreds of small 
banks in this country which have engaged in 
this practice for years, and are dependent 
upon it as a chief source of income. Had 
there been any indication that this provi- 
sion would be so misconstrued, I would have 
insisted upon an amendment such as that 
proposed in the pending bill, 


Also, on page 268, the Honorable D. 
Emmert BRUMBAUGH, Representative 
from Pennsylvania and a banker with 
some 33 years experience, had this to say: 

I am recommending to you the passage of 
this bill because of my firm conviction that 
if the practice of absorbing exchange is 
eliminated, a lot of rural banks 
will disappear from the communities which 
they now serve. * * I am sure that the 
sponsors of the Federal Reserve Act never 


intended to outlaw the practice of charging 
exchange. 


Following these comments, it is very 
illuminating to read the legai opinion of 
Mr. Francis C. Brown regarding this 
whole matter, as set out in his letter of 
February 9 to the Honorable Brent 
Spence, chairman of the House commit- 
tee. Mr. Brown is general counsel for 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion and a copy of his letter is enclosed. 

It is said that most of the larger banks 
are against this bill and in favor of the 
directive of the Federal Reserve Board. 
I do not think the facts bear this out. In 
any event, I refer you to the statement of 
Mr. Frank Morast, assistant vice presi- 
dent of the Hamilton National Bank in 
Chattanooga, Tenn. The Hamilton Na- 
tional Bank is one of the largest and, 
I may say, one of the best operated bank- 
ing institutions in the South. Its presi- 
dent, Mr. Thomas R. Preston, who is a 
past president of the American Bankers 
Association, is one of the most capable 
men and financiers of our Nation. As 
set out in the hearing of Mr. Morast, 
Mr. Preston has had great success in the 
direction of the Hamilton National Bank 
because he realized that a very impor- 
tant factor in the success of any bank is 
a thorough understanding of the custom- 
ers’ needs and problems, and the neces- 
sity of rendering friendly, cooperative 
service. Following out this principle is 
one of the reasons why the officials of 
the Hamilton National Bank were glad 
to meet the cost of exchange in collect- 
ing items of its customer banks, and this 
is one of the reasons why these officials 
favor the passage of this bill. 

At this point I want to reag part of 
the statement of Mr, Morast: 


These, gentlemen, are helpful services 
which we are glad to render to our banker 
friends and, as a result of personal contacts 
that have been established over a long period 
of time, we are frequently called upon to 
discuss operational problems as they arise 
from day to day. But of all the various facili- 
ties available to our customer banks none is 
used so regularly as our transit service, for 
it is a daily service offered for a clearing of 
checks, drafts, and other collection items. 
Our transit department is operated in two 
shifts, one during the day and one during the 
night, the purpose of this double shift being 
to speed the presentation of items for pay- 
ment and to make possible a quicker return 
of unpaid items. 


And again reading from Mr. Morast’s 
statement: 


This exchange cost with us, therefore, is | 


no great item, but the amount involved 
means much to some of our small bank cus- 
tomers, and we trust that the policy of ab- 
sorbing it or not absorbing it may be left to 
the discretion of the bank. As previously 
mentioned, for about 7 years now it has not 
been our practice to accept accounts on the 
basis of absorbing the exchange costs which 
are charged by remitting banks; and further- 
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more, although it was our policy, prior to the 
ruling, to absorb such costs for our older 
country bank customers which were sending 
us nonpar items for their credit, even in 
those cases we were charging back the ex- 
change on certain large nonpar checks which 
cost more than a nominal amount to collect. 

This policy was established as a result of 
two lines of thought. First, insofar as new 
business was concerned, we did not wish to 
be in the position of accepting accounts on 
a basis which might be contrary to the views 
of the Federal Reserve Board, as expressed 
when this matter came up several years ago. 
Second, insofar as our older country bank 
customers were concerned, and since we un- 
derstood that the ruling regarding the ab- 
sorption of exchange was a dead issue, we 
did not want to do anything that might dis- 
turb the very satisfactory relationships which 
had existed with them over a long period 
of time. 

We should like very much to have the priv- 
ilege of continuing to formulate our policies 
in this connection. Our volume of business, 
like that of banks in other communities, re- 
gardless of population or location, has grown 
during recent years, as reflected in our year 
by year deposit figures shown below, and as 
conditions are constantly changing, bringing 
about new problems from time to time, we 
feel that it would not be improper for man- 
agement to be allowed some discretion when 


establishing policies to meet those changing 
conditions. 


Mr. Speaker, the small banks, of 
course, desire to have this cost assumed 
by the larger collecting banks. I think 
it is in the interest of the collecting bank 
to assume this cost. It adds to the good- 
will between the banks, it is not an oner- 
ous cost, and after all there is consider- 
able benefit accruing to the collecting 
bank by virtue of having the smaller 
bank as its customer. I do not consider 
this assumption of collecting costs as a 
payment of interest. It is merely an 
arrangement that may be worked out be- 
tween the two banks and, if agreeable 
to the two banks, no one is adversely 
affected. I do not see how this arrange- 
ment adversely affects the public. 

Smaller banks, during these days, are 
having difficulty in finding investments 
for their funds. They are being called 
upon to render much service to the Fed- 
eral Government and to their local com- 
munities. They handle ration coupons. 
Their officers and officials take the lead 
in all the bond drives. Certainly at a 
time when it is difficult to earn a great 
amount, and at a time when they are 
rendering so much gratuitous service, I 
do not see why they should be penalized 
by the issuance of the Federal Reserve 
directive. Passage of this bill will not 
create confusion. It will leave things as 
they were and I believe it is in the public 
interest to give this legislation our 
approval, 


Prophet of Doom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Easton (Pa.) Express of February 29, 
1944: 

PROPHET OF DOOM 

Lcuis Bromfield, author who has turned 
gentleman farmer in Ohio, foresaw our dour 
and dire doom last summer in an article in 
Reader's Digest entitled “We Aren't Going to 
Have Enough to Eat.” 

“I would rather not think about next Feb- 
ruary,” sorrowfully pronounced Bromfield 
with about as much accuracy and sense as 
most self-appointed prophets. “By then, 
most of our people will be living on a diet 
well below the nutrition level.” 

Secretary of Agriculture Claude Wickard 
Offered the editors an article in refutation of 
the outrageous scare piece by Bromfield, but 
it was refused. Drew Pearson writes from 
Washington that Secretary Wickard again 
wrote Editor DeWitt Wallace of the Digest 
a few days ago, pointing out to him that 
February has come and gone, the populace 
is well fed, and there is a greater accumula- 
tion of stored foodstuffs than at any time in 
the history of the United States. His only 
reply was a note from William Hard, Jr., asso- 
ciate editor, and son of William Hard, Sr., 
former member of the staff of the Republican 
National Committee, that Wallace is “fighting 
off a cold” and is not at his office. 

In the meantime it is to be assumed Brom- 
field is as fat and frisky as ever in spite of 
his silly sounding off of alarums better suited 
for Axis than Allied consumption. 


Holmes Bible College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr, BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, having 
been asked by Holmes Bible College, of 
Greenville, S. C., to prepare a short arti- 
cle on Value of Christian Education at 
Holmes, under unanimous consent. to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I in- 
clude therein a copy of said article, as 
follows: 

VALUE OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AT HOLMES 

(By Hon. Joseph R. Bryson) 

. Attempting to adequately present this sub- 
ject in the space allotted to me would be like 
trying to ensphere the sun in a dewdrop. It 
is impossible. 

If I were as eloquent as Henry Clay, if I 
had the vocabulary of a Shakespeare, the 
lexicology of a Webster, the oratory of a 
Bryan, yet words and utterance would fail 
me to express adequately the importance of 
the religious, moral, and educational welfare 
of our young people. 

The one supreme treasure of civilization 
is its youth. The one surpassing value of a 
nation is the character of its youth. The 
one essential process for the mind is educa- 
tion. The one essential need of the whole 
personality is religion. 

Somehow we must see to it that these 
young persons grow not only in stature and 
wisdom, but in favor with God and man. 
They must not only have every facility for 
developing splendid bodies and alert well- 
stored minds, but they must also learn how 
to use these bodies and minds for the welfare 
of their fellowmen and the glory of God. 
Nothing less than this will suffice. 

The program of Christian education at 
Holmes is enriching souls in Christian experi- 


ence, enlightening minds in Christian knowl- 
edge and enlisting lives in Christian service. 

Christian education prepares one for more 
effective service. It is a fact that there is in 
the church a dearth of young men and women 
who are both educated and consecrated. Op- 
portunities beckon every hand to young peo- 
ple with highly trained minds and truly con- 
secrated hearts. The Lord and the church 
have always needed that type of worker. In 
three great crises of sacred history, how the 
Lord did use the trained minds of Moses, 
Daniel, and Paul! What Christian dare care- 
lessly omit from his life that training which, 
properly consecrated, will multiply his ef- 
ficiency in God’s cause? 

Spencer says that there are five objects for 
which men strive: First, the preservation of 
life; second, the necessities of life; third, 
the care of off-spring; fourth, social and 
political preferment; Afth, literary and art 
culture, Holmes Bible College adds another, 
that of Christian ethics, and reverses the 
order. It holds that the moral and esthetic 
being is above the material. 

The most important issue before the world 
is the religious issue, The history of religion 
is the history of the world. The history of 
the Christian religion is the history of civili- 
zation. The future of the Christian religion 
Is the future of civilization. Our duty, then, 
is manifest. The young people must be 


‘placed in the best environment possible for 


the development of Christian character, and 
where the call to Christian service for the 
world is paramount. To this end let Holmes 
Bible College have our unqualified support. 

Three centuries ago, a wise philosopher 
said: “Our studies should be neither ‘a couch 
on which to rest; nor a cloister in which to 
promenade alone; nor a tower from which to 
look down on others; nor a fortress whence 
we may resist them; nor a workshop for grain 
and merchandise; but a rich armory and 
treasury for the glory of the Creator and the 
ennoblement of life.” 

If education is to make life useful, beau- 
tiful; and noble, it must be motivated by the 
spirit of the Supreme Teacher of mankind, 
who said; Seek ye first the kingdom of God.“ 
The Master set the goal for all worthy educa- 
tors in these familiar words, “I came that 
they might have life abundant.” And He 
spoke a word of wise caution when He said, 
“The life is more than meat.” 

I assert that Holmes Bible College was 
never more needed in the national life than 
itis today. I bring hearty greetings and best 
wishes, and utter the prayer that Holmes 
Bible College may always be found in the 
way of life, as a fearless, outstanding, un- 
swerving Christian college. 

Christian education as taught at Holmes 
Bible College is the Hnchpin of our civiliza- 
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Nevada Indian Youths Make Record in 
Marine Corps, Get Preference 
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Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Nevada State Journal, Reno, Nev., 
of February 25, 1944: 
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NEVADA INDIAN YOUTHS MAKE RECORD IN MARINE 
CORPS, GET PREFERENCE 

STEWART, Nev., February 24.—Indian youths 
from Nevada have made such excellent rec- 
ords in the United States Marine Corps the 
Reno recruiting substation has advised Er- 
nest C. Mueller, principal of the Stewart 
Indian school, 17-year-old boys from the 
school will be given preference when applying 
for enlistment. 

It was stressed the preference would be 
granted regardless of any quota assigned the 
Reno substation, even when such enlistments 
would put the station in excess of its monthly 
mark, 

Edward S. Montgomery, staff sergeant in 
charge of.the Reno station, in his letter to 
Mueller, said every Nevada Indian boy in 
service with the marines has “made a splendid 
reputation for himself and for the State and 
ns a 

Indian youths who haye enlisted from 
Stewart now dre serving on almost every 
battlefront with the marines in capacities 
as aviation mechanics, bombardiers, waist 


and tail gunners, tank corps men, parama- 


rines, radio technicians, and motor transport 
corps men, 


Need for Increased Transcontinental Air- 
line Service to New England States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the following resolution 
which was passed February 17, 1944, at 
a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Aeronautic Association of Boston, - 
Mass.: 


-The directors gave serious consideration to 
the report of Examiner Wrenn, of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, on the question of the 
extension of various air lines to Boston, and 
on motion duly made and seconded, it was 
unanimously voted to adopt the following 
resolution : 

“The directors of the Aeronautics Associa- 
tion of Boston, with reference to the various 
questions involving air-line facilities to and 
from Boston and with specific ieference to . 
the recommendation to Examiner Thomas L. 
Wrenn in his report to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, hereby resolve that— 

“The recommendation that Northeast Air- 
line routes be extended to New York and the 
extension of American Airline New England 
routes are commended and approved; but 

“While we approve in substance the report 
of Examiner Wrenn we feel that this report 
is inadequate in that it does not furnish an 
answer to the problem of providing competi- 
tive through service to the South or West, 
for which services applications are already on 
file by United Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines, 
and T. W. A. 

“We are deeply interested in the develop- 
ment of metropolitan Boston as a trunk line 
or international center for air lines, and any 
attempt to limit such facilities will not fur- 
nish the necessary development to accom- 
plish this purpose. 

“This statement is based on our present 
knowledge of prospective traffic and possi- 
bilities for the future. As our needs appear 
to increase, we shall wish to amend this state- 
ment to provide for such increase of services 
or facilities as is indicated,” 
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Four Ways of Solving the Alcoholic 
Beverage Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, while 
speaking at Bloomington, Ind., lately I 
met a young ministerial student by the 
name of Robert Gemmer, who is attend- 
ing the University of Indiana. The Rev- 
erend Mr. Gemmer is an enthusiastic 
temperance worker and lately has deliv- 
ered an impressive address, which he has 
entitled “Faith Without Works Is Dead.” 
Four suggested ways of solving the alco- 
holic beverage problem are advanced in 
this excellent speech, which, under unan- 
imous consent, I extend in the RECORD: 


I'm not going to talk today about the evils 
of beverage alcohol and the harm it is doing 
our.country especially during the war period; 
we already know all this. But instead I’m 
going to talk to you concerning the four 
Ways or means of solving the alcoholic-bev- 
erage problem. I do not think that any one 
of these methods alone will be as effective as 
all four being done at once. 

First, there is our own personal abstinence 
from any beverage containing alcohol. No 
matter who we are there are people who 
look up to us. If we drink there will be some 
people influenced to drink; and although we 
may be able to hold our liquor they may not 
and may some day become drunkards. Con- 
versely, if we do not drink, those who look 
up to us will be influenced by our good ex- 
ample to abstain also. I pray that none of 
us will lead someone astray; but, unfortu- 
nately, I feel confident that if we do drink we 
will, knowingly or not, entice others to do so 
likewise. 

Second, our patronage is very important. 
If we patronize an establishment that sells 
alcoholic beverages, we are helping to main- 
tain that place in business. And so long as 
the owner of that establishment thinks that 
he can keep the business of those who oppose 
liquor as well as those who want to buy 
liquor, obviously he will continue to sell it, for 
if he can get money from both the “dry” and 
the “wet” it is to his advantage to do it. 
But if we should say to that owner, “We can 
no longer patronize your place of business 
because you sell alcoholic beverages,” he would 
be faced with the problem of choosing whom 
he would seek to serve. 

Now just why shouldn’t we patronize a 
Gealer that sells beer or liquor? We think: 
“Why, just because he handles liquor doesn’t 
influence me. III never buy any.” All 
right, maybe you won't, but somebody else 
will. He may sell the liquor that the driver 
buys before he gets into his automobile and 
kills an innocent pedestrian. Thus by your 
patronizing that establishment you have 
been helping that man to stay in business 
and thereby making it possible for him to 
seil the liquor that caused the harm, Thus 
indirectly you have been partially responsible. 

Imagine what would happen if the Chris- 

“tians all over America would say that they 
would no longer patronize any restaurant, 
grocery, or drug store that sells any beverage 
alcohol. Wouldn’t there be a lot of changes 
made? Wouldn't a great many establish- 
ments have to change their policy? You 
can help in this movement by going 
to those establishments that you have been 


patronizing and telling them of your inten- 
tion to patronize only places that do not 
sell beer or liquor (whether by the drink, 
bottle, or package). Thus you will encourage 
those establishments that do not sell such 
beverages and perhaps influence those es- 
tablishments that do. Perhaps you may 
have to go a little farther to find a drug 
store that doesn’t sell alcoholic beverages, 
but I think you will begin to find it worth- 
while. There are countless thousands 
throughout America who have decided to 
only patronize non-alcoholic establishments. 
Will you also decidé? 

Our patronage goes beyond the actual 
places that sell liquor. We, when we buy 
magazines and newspapers that advertise 
beverage alcohol, help those publishing com- 
panies. Don't you think that it would be 
more Christian to support those newspapers 
and magazines that have lost millions of dol- 
lars by not accepting such advertising than 
to support those publications that are full 
of ads which try to entice young and old to 
drink “with no regrets” or “no bitterness,” 
etc. The Curtis Publishing Co. alone loses 
over $3,000,000 a year because of its policy of 
no liquor or beer advertising. It and the 
hundreds of other newspapers and magazines 
that carry no such ads deserve our support. 
And we can increase the publications that 
carry ro such advertising by letting the pub- 
lishers that do know why we buy some other 
publication instead of theirs. 

Third, education is needed in our schools 
and elsewhere as to the scientific effects of 
beverage alcohol. By education we can show 
what beverage alcohol does. But just how 
effective will such education be when we see 
all around us beer, wines, and liquor being 
presented as the socially accepted things to 
drink. And this with the encouragement 
of our own Federal Government. I will just 
give two of the many possible illustrations of 
this: First, I wish to quote from a letter a 
boy in the Army wrote to his parents last 
May: 
“I should really be in bed, but I'll take 
time to give you a few lines. I think you'll 
be interested in this first little matter. Last 
night the Six Hundred and Fourth Training 
Group had a party to celebrate their winning 
the E pennant last week. It was compulsory 
to attend, and all passes were pulled. The 
point is that there were no refreshments 
except beer and pretzels. Most of the men 
here are between 18 and 22. I know that a 
lot of fellows drank beer who had never 
drunk before, simply because there was noth- 
ing else available. That seemed particularly 
unorthodox after the big fuss was up in Con- 
gress not to allow liquor to be sold in the 
vicinity of camps, and here they are compell- 
ing kids under 21 to attend a party where 
nothing else is served. Just thought I'd 
mention it.” 

The Brewer's Digest in May of 1941 said: 

“One of the ‘finest things that could have 
happened to the brewing industry was the 
insistence by high ranking Army officers to 
make beer available at Army camps. 

“The opportunity presented to the brew- 
ing industry by this measure is so obvious 
that it is superfluous to go into it in de- 
tail. 

“Here is a chance for brewers to cultivate 
a taste for beer in millions of young men who 
will eventually constitute the largest beer- 
consuming section of our population.” 

We see by the letter I have just quoted 
that the brewing industry has indeed taken 
advantage of its opportunities. 

The other illustration concerns the Navy. 
Dr. Norbert Talbott, a Methodist minister, 
swore out an affidavit this last January that 
he was asked to resign from the naval chap- 
laincy because of his being unwilling to help 
men on his ship to drink or commit immoral 
practices upon their 
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story was carried in Time and other maga- 
zines around February 1. 

Indeed it is hard to educate against the 
use of beverage alcohol when it is encouraged 
by our own Government, This leads me to 
my fourth point. 

Fourth. We must have legislation. Legis- 
lation without education would be tragic; 
education without legislation is futile. 

Congressman JosEPH R. Bryson, of South 
Carolina, has introduced a bill, H. R. 2082, to 
forbid the manufacture, distribution, and 
sale of alccholic beverages for the duration 
of the war. It is common knowledge that a 
person under the influence of an alccholic 
beverage is not as capable as he would be if 
he were not. This is especially important 
during the present conflict when the Govern- 
ment needs its citizens in their most capable 
condition at all times, no matter what task 
they are performing. 

It is absolutely ridiculous to propose the 
drafting of women and labor to do forced 
labor when whatever work is needed could be 
done more efficiently and reasonably by for- 
bidding that which is undoubtedly the larg- 
est single cause for absenteeism. And this 
could be done without adopting the fascist 
method of total conscription. 

Hearings have been held on Mr. Brrson’s 
bill recently. His worthy bill will be passed 
if we show to our Congressmen that we are 
behind him in his noble effort for a better 
America. We should write our Congressman, 
who is in Washington to represent us, and 
ask that he do so by doing everything he can 
to help in the passage of this bill. 

But we must not only ask our Congress- 
men to work and vote against liquor but we 
must be willing to do it ourselves at every 
opportunity. For we are hypocrites if we will 
ask our Congressmen to do something and 
yet be unwilling to do it ourselves. Thou- 
sands of people have accepted this challenge 
and have signed the following pledge: 

“A recent Gallup Poll says that 38 percent 
of American voters (nearly 20,000,000) would 
vote for a Prohibition Amendment. 

“But if Prohibition is to be effectively en- 
forced, we must elect clean, fearless, public 
officials who are in sympathy with the law, 
therefore: 

“I pledge my vote for all laws designed to 
prohibit the traffic in Alcoholic beverages and 
will vote only for State and National candi- 
dates whose party platform calls for the com- 
plete destruction of the liquor traffic. 

“This pledge to be binding until after the 
Presidential election in 1944.” 

This pledge does not specify what party you 
will support, but you are pledged to support 
only a party that will do all within its power 
to destroy the liquor traffic. 

But wait,” you may say, “we tried prohi- 
bition before and it failed.” Suppose, for the 
moment, we t your statement. Then 
why did it fail? It has been said that law 
is 5-percent legislation and 95-percent ad- 
ministration. We had the legislation last 
time, but what about the administration? 
Despite the fact that the prohibition amend- 
ment was ratified by larger majorities and by 
more States, both in total number and per- 
cent, than any other amendment ever adopted 
to the Constitution, the party in power did 
not want to enforce the law. 

Fletcher Dobyns in his book, “The Amazing 
Story of Repeal,” tells the way that repeal was 
brought about. We may blame President 
Roosevelt and the present administration all 
we want for bringing about repeal and thereby 
causing the present conditions which are far 
worse than those of the days of prohibition, 
but we must remember it was the Republican 
Party that was charged with the enforcement 
of the prohibition amendment during almost 
all the time it was in the Constitution. 

Just how did the Republican Party enforce 
the Prohibition amendment? Immediately 
after the adoption of the amendment, con- 
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sumption went down tremendously—the 
American people were expecting Uncle Sam 
to begin to enforce the law. But just how 
did they do it? President Harding was 
charged with the responsibility of appoint- 
ing the administrator of the prohibition law. 
Whom did he place in charge of the admin- 
istration? Andrew Mellon, then Secretary 
of the Treasury, who was one of the Nation’s 
biggest distillers! Now, just how much do 
you think Mr. Mellon wanted to enforce a law 
to put himself out of business? That’s right, 
not very much! 

So what did Andrew Mellon do? Instead of 
keeping the excise staff which had been doing 
the enforcement work of the old liquor laws, 
pretty well, he fired most of them and hired 
a new staff. The vast majority of those 
whom he hired had previously been con- 
nected with the alcoholic-beverage business 
in some one of its branches; manufacture, 
distribution, or sale, etc.! That's right they 
didn't want to enforce the law very much 
either! Oh, yes, of course there were a few 
attempts at enforcement for the newsreels, 
etc., but there was no real strong program 
of enforcement. 

Every President after Harding again ap- 
pointed Mr. Mellon to enforce the law, and 
so conditions went from bad to worse. And 
all along there was a very clever campaign 
going on to change the opinions of the 
American people, The prohibition law was 
made unenforceable by every means possible, 
and then the American people were told that 
it could not be enforced. Gradually they 
came to believe it; and so the present admin- 
istration “swam” into the White House on the 
platform of bringing back legalized liquor, 
but never the saloon. (Oh no, never the 
saloons—they may not be called that, but 
they sure enough are.) 

Even despite all this, prohibition did not 
totally fail for it did reduce consumption of 
alcoholic beverages by approximately 50 
percent (if you take an average of all the esti- 
mates both wet and dry). But it could have 
been far more effective if the administration 
in charge of its enforcement had wanted to 
enforce it really. When our Government 
wants to prohibit something, it can. Just 
a few years ago we passed the Harrison anti- 
drug law to cut down drug addiction. It was 
enforced and drug addiction went down 
enormously. Today we have many prohibi- 
tions through the rationing program. True, 
the rationing program may not work 100 per- 
cent, but it must be working pretty well or 
else the Government would not have estab- 
lished and maintained the program. 

Prohibition of alcoholic beverages can be 
enforced and made effective if those charged 
with its administration want to enforce it. 
That is why so many thousands are signing 
the pledge which I quoted earlier. They 
realize that. Frances Willard once said, “So 
long as I support my party while it is going 
wrong, it will never go right.” She was right. 
So long as individuals support their party, 
Democrat or Republican. when it ts doing 
wrong it will never go right. So long as the 
party officials see that they can have the sup- 
port of both the drys with their votes and the 
liquor interests with their contributions, they 
will not do anything to hurt the liquor in- 
terests. But if the drys should say to their 
parties, Reform or else,” they'd sit up and 
take notice. 

Abraham Lincoln once said: “So long as 
the people who are opposed to slavery con- 
tinue to vote with those who are for slavery 
we will have slavery.” He called on those 
who were opposed to slavery to come out of 
their old parties and join in the formation 
and election of a new party opposed to slav- 
ery. The situation is similar again today. 
We find those who are opposed to liquor vot- 
ing with those who are for liquor, and so we 
continue to have liquor, 
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Both the old parties have rumblings with- 
in them. There is talk of the anti-Roosevelt 
Democrats calling their own convention, and 
so forth. Perhaps one or both of the old 
parties will disintegrate and new parties be 
formed. But at any rate, it is high time that 
the Christian voters of America awakened 
to their influence and said, “Listen here, we 
mean business.” If the Christian voters of 
America would go to polls this next No- 
vember and unitedly cast their ballot against 
liquor, legal liquor would be abolished and 
Officials elected who would enforce the pro- 
hibition. At the present time it looks as 
if those voters will have to cast their bal- 
lots for the Prohibition Party unless one of 
the old major parties awakes quickly. The 
time is right for us to begin voting the 
Way we pray. We may be in a minority 
at first, but so was Christ. 

These are four powerful methods of deal- 
ing the alcoholic-beverage traffic a fatal blow. 
By our example, our patronage, by educa- 
tion, and our vote we can show the world 
where we stand on this important question. 
If I had chosen a text for this address it 
would have been “Faith without works is 
dead.” For, indeed, faith that liquor is bad, 
without works to do something to get rid 
of it is worth practically nothing. 

Again, education without legislation is fu- 
tile, and legislation without education would 
be tragic. Write your Congressman today 
and ask him to work and vote against liquor 
by supporting Mr. Bryson’s bill, and then de- 
cide to do the same yourself, both now and 
at the election next November. 
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Divide and Conquer—The Old Shell 
Game 
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Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, the Missouri Farmer is the lead- 
ing farm paper in my State. It is the 
publication of the Missouri Farmers As- 
sociation, the leading farm cooperative 
in my State, and an organization that 
has done more good for the farmer, par- 
ticularly the little farmer, than any or- 
ganization I know about. The March 
issue of the Missouri Farmer contains 
a significant editorial which I commend 
to the attention of the Members of the 
House of Representatives and to the 
country. This editorial shows the real 
motives behind some of the radical big 
city newspapers and others who have 
never been a friend of agriculture and are 
now trying to use the war as an excuse to 
make the farmer the scapegoat for many 
of the Nation’s ills which should be laid 
directly at the door of the selfish parti- 
san radicals and reactionaries who seek 
to feather their nests by sowing seeds of 
discontent and suspicion and stirring up 
class hatreds. 

It is encouraging to those of us who 
fight the farmer’s battles in Washing- 
ton, and must thereby often endure the 
abuse of entrenched interests, to know 
that our efforts are appreciated. The 
editorial follows: 
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DIVIDE AND CONQUER—THE OLD SHELL GAME 


For centuries it has been the tactics of 
warmongers to first divide a people, then 
conquer them. Hitler’s tactics are a more 
recent example of how it's done. The enemy 
always seeks to drive wedges into the ranks 
of his opponents so that they will be weak- 
ened and may be the more easily over- 
whelmed. 

Entrenched wealth and their political 
stooges have, from time out of mind, kept 
various groups of the masses at loggerheads— 
have encouraged us to quarrel with one an- 
other over politics, have set one religious 
group or race of men against others, or 
whipped up animosity between farmers and 
workers. The strategy is to keep the pro- 
ducers of wealth disorganized, with their 
minds centered on something else beside 
meat and bread, so that their attention will 
be diverted from the things which count 
the most. 

“Ruling by fooling” is indeed the old shell 
game—now you see it and now you don't 
and it catches a lot of suckers. Right now 
attempts are being made to divide the farm- 
ers so that their organized power will be dis- 
sipated. Enemies of the farmer are seeking 
to drive a wedge between the big farmer 
and the small farmer, to sic them onto 
one another, so that they will be unable to 
protect themselves in their struggle for 
economic equality with other classes, 

An example of this scheme appeared re- 
cently in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, which 
reprinted an editorial from the Charleston 
(W. Va.) Gazette entitled “Power of the 
Farm Bloc.” The article begins like this: 
“Although the little farmer’s worst enemy is 
the congressional farm bloc, he knows next 
to nothing about it and how it works. He 
has a hazy idea that anything the farm bloc 
does is in his interest. Exactly the reverse 
is true.” 

Then the editorial proceeds to tell how 
the farm bloc strictly represents the big 
farmers. It says that what these big farm- 
ers want is to impoverish the little farmer 
so he will have to work for the big farmers. 
The big farmer, says the editorial, “will offer 
the bankrupt farmer a house, garden plot, 
cow, and two hogs and up to $60 a month.” 

Finally, the article winds up by giving the 
little farmer some advice: “He ought right 
now to be finding out whether his Represent- 
atives or Senators are affiliated with the farm 
bloc and be ready to vote against them next 
fall if they are.” 

This is the most vicious piece of propa- 
ganda that has come to our attention in a 
long while, and it is unfortunate that space 
will not permit reprinting it in toto. It is 
vicious and dangerous because bigness among 
farmers is relative. Just what is a big farm- 
er? Is it a farmer owning 500 acres? or 10,- 
000 acres? To a man with only 10 acres, a 
200-acre farm might look big. Toa man with 
1,000 acres, a 200-acre farm might look small. 
The truth is there’s a great variation, and the 
M. F. A. membership, for instance, includes 
farmers owning all sizes of farms, with most 
of them ranging from 160 acres on down- 
ward. 

The editorial says, “The farm bloc is a 
close organization of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. * * + It is the tool in Con- 
gress of the great industrial farmers whose 
interests are directly opposed to those of the 
small independent farmer.” 

This statement is utterly false. In the 
first place, there is actually no organized farm 
bloc, Max Schwann, of Mis- 
souri, a Republican who represents an agri- 
cultural district, said recently: “People are 
always denouncing the farm bloc, but I have 
never found just what the farm bloc is. If 
by ‘farm bloc’ they mean Congressmen who 
vote for things beneficial to agriculture, then 
I guess I'm guilty of belonging to the farm 
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bloc, although I've never joined anything, 
and have never seen, or been able to find the 
farm bloc in Washington.” 

CLARENCE CANNON of Missouri, a prominent 
Democrat, and one of agriculture’s long-time 
friends, is always pointed to by the big news- 
papers as one of the farm-bloc leaders. Con- 
gressman MARION BENNETT and WILLIAM P. 
ELMER, both Republicans, and all other rural 
Missouri Congressmen, as well as Senator 
BENNETT C. CLARK, always vote for what they 
believe to be the best interests of agriculture 
simply because they realize the importance 
of agriculture to their State. 

What actually happens is that when a bill 
comes before Congress which affects agricul- 
ture favorably, Congressmen and Senators 
from the agricultural States and districts 
vote for it. If a bill affects agriculture ad- 
verssly, they vote against it. Being out- 
numbered by legislators from the industrial 
States and districts, they are usually out- 
voted. The big daily newspapers, which rep- 
Tesent city consumers who want cheap food, 
regardless, denounce them as selfish and 
grasping, and, in order to identify them as 
& group, call them the farm bloc, and have 
tried to make the name an ugly one. 

The charge that these legislators who vote 
for good agricultural legislation are repre- 
senting only the big farmers of their States 
is perfectly siily. How can a law possibly be 
passed which will help the big farmer on one 
side of the road and not his poor, small 
farmer neighbor on’ the other side of the 
road? 

If through legislation the price of hogs is 
increased 5 cents a pound, to use an illustra- 
tion, will not the price be increased on the 
small farmer’s hogs as well as on the big 
farmer's hogs? The only difference is that 
the big farmer might have a thousand head 
of hogs while the little farmer has only a 
dozen. To this extent a law would help the 
big farmer the most, but only because he had 
more hogs. It would probably be unconsti- 
tutional to pass a law which would only in- 
crease the price on the small farmer's hogs 
and not the big farmer's, and in any case it 
would be impracticable. 

Another example of this is in the case of 
A. A. A. benefit checks, The big farmer gets 
a bigger check than the small farmer, but 
only because the big farmer's farm is bigger, 
and not because of any favoritism in his be- 
half by law. 

And if Congressmen want to keep their jobs, 
and they all do, they need votes—and lots of 
them—and, since there are more small farm- 
ers who vote than big farmers, would not a 
Congressman be committing political suicide 
to vote against the numerous small farmers’ 
interests and in favor of the fewer big farmers 
if such a possibility arose? 

There can be only one reason why selfish 
interests in this land want to divide farmers 
into a big class and a little class. They want 
the more numerous little farmers to get mad 
at the Congressmen and Senators who have 
been voting for the farmer's best interests. 
By so doing, they can dissipate the organized 
power of agriculture; and, having accom- 
plished this, they can make the farmer hold 
still while they deftly pick his pockets as they 
have been doing these many decades. 

It will do these selfish interests no good if 
farmers become more and more powerfully 
organized, and so they want to disorganize 
the farmers, to weaken them by arousing 
their distrust of their neighbors. Not many 
farmers will be fooled by these unscrupulous 
tactics of their enemies, and no doubt they 
will keep on weeding out the legislators who 
vote against the best interests of agriculture. 
As a group, farmers are learning that it pays 
to vote for the candidates on elettion day 
who vote for them, 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, we are 
facing a situation in our Nation which 
merits the attention of all thoughtful 
citizens. The national income has gone 
up, the tax rates have increased many- 
fold, Government expenditures have in- 
creased by a tremendous amount, yet the 
gifts to religious institutions have de- 
clined. They have gone in the opposite 
direction, We are hitting an all-time 
low in reference to the percentage of 
our national income that is being given 
to religious institutions. 

On Wednesday, March 1, 1944, I ap- 
peared before the tax experts on the 
staffs of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, the Senate Finance Committee, the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation, and the representatives of the 
Treasury Department in reference to this 
problem. I wish to extend my remarks 
by incorporating my statement made at 
that time: 


Gentlemen, the efforts of this group to 
simplify the tax returns for the American 
people are something that will be appreciated 
by millions of taxpayers in every part of the 
United States. I favor the putting forth of 
every effort possible to simplify our income 
tax structure. The statement is often made 
that a plan will be worked out whereby some 
30,000,000 taxpayers, who are subject to the 
withholding tax, will file no tax return, the 
entire matter being handled’ through the 
withholding tax. I do not oppose such a 
plan. On the contrary, I think it is advisa- 
ble, but I do stress a very serious problem 
that must be met in connection with our 
withholding tax. 

I refer to that portion of an individual’s 
income, not to exceed 15 percent, which is 
exempt from taxation, if given to religion 
and charity. I can best state the problem by 
citlag an illustration. We will imagine that 
Mr. A and Mr. B work for the same employer. 
They live in the same neighborhood, and they 
both receive the same pay. Mr. A contributes 
nothing to religion and charity. Mr. B. moti- 
vated by deep convictions, and through self- 
denial, gives generously of his hard-earned 
money to support his local church, to con- 
tribute to foreign missions, to support the 
Boy Scout movement, to assist in the Red 
Cross drive, and the U. S. O. drive. He con- 
tributes to a hospital that does charity work, 
and he donates to his college. 

Shall we support a tax system that taxes 
Mr. A and Mr. B alike? I assume the answer 
is No.“ If the answer is “No,” then will we 
tax Mr. B’s exempt income and make him file 
a claim for it at the end of the year? There, 
gentiemen, is the problem. 

The United States has a stake in the an- 
swer to that problem. It is not a preacher's 
problem or a problem that belongs to those 
charged with raising money. Because men 
give a few dollars to support the Boy Scout 
movement, a community may be saved the 
expense of a costly trial and a prison term. 
Because men give of their substance to sup- 
port a church, that inspires people to high 
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living and restrains their bent for evil, homes 
are saved and children are not sent to public 
institutions supported by taxation. Because 
men give of their substance to provide char- 
ity and philanthropy, the taxpayers of Amer- 
ica are saved millions of dollars, Because 
devout individuals prayerfully give to mis- 
sionary programs, the causes of war were re- 
moved in the far corners of the earth. There 
is no other antidote for the causes of war. 
Again, I say the question of taxing exempt 
income given to religion and charity is a pub- 
lic question and means much to our country. 
Giving to religion and charity is patriotism 
in its highest form. 

I would remind the committee that there 
are millions of people—the majority of them 
of low incomes—who give 10 percent or more 
of their income regularly. There are some 
denominations in our midst that maintain 
such a record for all of their members. Jus- 
tice cannot be done by averaging what they 
give with the millions who give nothing, and 
including it in the withholding tables. That 
is contrary to the inherent right of an Amer- 
ican to be an individual and lacks simple 
fairness. 

May I suggest to the committee that, if a 
system is adopted to eliminate the tax re- 
turn for great numbers of people, the provi- 
sions of H. R. 3472 be incorporated. You will 
recall that a hearing was had on this bill and 
its companion bill before the Senate Finance 
Committee and the same can be found on 
pages 747 to 776 of those hearings. In the 
event that the mechanics of H. R. 3472 can- 
not be incorporated in your new measure to 
simplify taxes, then I suggest that provision 
be made which grants to those taxpayers, who 
certify that they are regular and consistent 
givers to religion and charity and that they 
expect to give an amount in excess of 3 per- 
cent of their net income, the right to reduce 
their tax base upon which the withholding 
tax is applied by 15 percent, and that at the 
end of the taxable year, they be required to 
file a return on that 15 percent of their in- 
come. That should be accompanied with 
such appropriate conditions and penalties as 
this group in their wisdom think best, 


Report of Committee on Post-War Eco- 
nomics of California State Chamber of 


Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I wish 
to include the attached report of the 
committee on post-war economics of the 
California State Chamber of Commerce: 


GOVERNMENTAL POLICIES AFFECTING FREE 
ENTERPRISE 


The Committee on Post-War Economics of 
the California State Chamber of Commerce, 
having determined that its first objective 
should be to make recommendations upon 
matters of public policy and the attitude of 
government affecting free enterprise, submits 
the following as fundamental problems which 
the American people will face in the imme- 
diate and subsequent post-war era. 

The first task undertaken by our committee 
has been to define and to point out: 
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1, The obstacles to the functioning of free 
competitive enterprise and the conditions 
under which it may be expected that business 
can function most effectively in the pro- 
duction of goods and in the rendering of 
services at the lowest possible cost for the 
widest distribution and consumption; 

2. The fundamental premise that business 
includes capital, management, and labor, 
which are all segments of free enterprise in 
the production and exchange of goods and 
services; 

8. That free enterprise can do a better job 
of providing employment of free men than 
any other system, and within the framework 
of that system effort should be made to find 
ways and means to minimize or ameliorate 
abnormal periods of depression and 
unemployment; 

4. That there are maximum limits to which 
governmental guaranties against the ills of 
life can be afforded without substantially 
impairing the functioning of free enterprise, 
and that there are dangers to free enterprise 
and the solvency of government in the ex- 
tension of social-security plans beyond these 
limits; 

5. That the laws or practices on the part of 
capital, management, or labor which restrict 
output, create artificial work, or too minutely 
segregate the functions that can be per- 
formed by workers of various crafts, and re- 
strictions on production which hamper out- 
put of the most goods and services at the 
least cost for distribution to the most people, 
should be eliminated. 

Itis our conviction that post-war planning 
for maximum production and employment 
by business can be carried on successfully 
only in an environment where public policy 
and the policies of government remove re- 
strictions upon production, and offer the en- 
couragement, the incentives, and the re- 
wards for risk taking that are the mainspring 
of a free-enterprise economy. 

The following report of our committee gives 
in broad outline the major issues in the de- 
mobilization and post-war period, and our 
recommendations of policies necessary to pro- 
vide an environment under which free enter- 
prise will operate in a healthy fashion. 
Further detailed and specific recommenda- 
tions within this framework of general prin- 
ciples are being and should be developed by 
the agricultural, industrial, transportation, 
natural resources, taxation, social security, 
and other permanent committees of the Cali- 
fornia State Chamber of Commerce. Such 
further extension and elaboration of these 
policies as the board of directors may thus 
approve, later can be added to this broad 
outline of policy, 


A. POLICIES PRIOR TO OR IN THE DEMOBILIZATION 
PERIOD 
Termination of war contracts 
Recommendation 

That— 

1. The Congress create now an efficient 
governmental organization of well-trained 
personnel for the purpose of carrying on 
prompt contract cancelation procedure and 
payment. 

2. The Congress enact legislation to pro- 
vide that the Government may not be per- 
mitted to avoid termination procedure by 
sending out stop-work orders without pre- 
viously giving termination notice. If stop- 
page continues for an unreasonable time 
contractors should have the right to invoke 
termination procedure. As a part of this 
legislation, that provision be made for suit- 
able action to define basic policies for ter- 
mination procedure. 

3. In fixing allowable costs in the ter- 
mination procedure, reasonable considera- 
tion should be given to post-war conversion 
costs where the manufacturer has not been 
otherwise compensated; and that on gen- 


eral termination, losses on one contract shall 
be an offset to profits on another. 

4. Delegation of clear-cut authority to 
contracting agencies to make final settle- 
ments with contractors within the frame- 
work of policies established by the organiza- 
tion created by Congress for that purpose, 
subject to review by the Comptroller General 
only in caser of suspected fraud. 

5. Enactment of legislation to establish a 

clear and simple avenue for appeals to courts 
by contractors for settlement of disputed 
claims, and to establish adequate legal ma- 
chinery to expedite the handling of such 
cases. 
6. That every contractor and subcontrac- 
tor be granted the right, under proper safe- 
guards, to obtain mandatory loans from the 
Government equal to a substantial propor- 
tion of reasonable settlement claims to be 
based upon a formula to be established. 


Statement 


Manufacturers have invested large amounts 
of working capital in plant conversion, 
plants, machinery, and raw materials to en- 
able them to produce war goods needed by 
the armed forces. Delay in the settlement 
of claims arising from the termination of war 
contracts would preyeny this working cap- 
ital from being available for the prompt con- 
version of plants, purchase of new machin- 
ery, and employment of workers in resuming 
peacetime production. 

Uncertainties as to policies and methods 
of contract termination, and as to the na- 
ture of costs or claims which may be dis- 
allowed, prevent manufacturers from being 
able to estimate accurately how much money 
they will have for post-war production and 
employment and when it will be available. 

Simplicity of procedure, speed in settle- 
ment of claims, and removal of all possible 
uncertainties as to policies and methods. of 
war contract termination are fundamental 
essentials to the most rapid and complete 
achievement of a high level of post-war pro- 
duction and employment. 


Accumulation of post-war reserves 
Recommendation 


That Government cushion the shock of 
the abrupt termination of war business by 
a more liberal policy with respect to the 
accumulation of reserves, both through 
amendments to the tax laws and through 
changes in the mandatory renegotiation 
laws. 

Statement 

Present tax laws and policies of the Fed- 
eral Government with respect to the rene- 
gotiation of war contracts make it impossible 
for many war industries to build up the 
reserves necessary for an orderly demobili- 
zation of war workers and reconversion of 
these plants to peacetime production. 

These enterprises should not be penalized 
or destroyed for meeting their obligation to 
produce war materials. Extraordinary costs 
of war mobilization and demobilization 
should be equitably spread. 

Substantial cash reserves are indispensable 
to the most efficient preparation for post-war 
production and employment. They are need- 
ed to finance the transition of economic ac- 
tivities from a wartime to a peacetime basis 
and to reestablish peacetime markets. 


Disposition of Government-owned plants and 
facilities 


Recommendation 


That Congress enact legislation now to pro- 
vide: 

1. For the setting up of an independent 
commission to determine all policies for the 
prompt and orderly disposition of lands, 
buildings, facilities, war plants, materials, and 
supplies acquired or constructed by the Fed- 
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eral Government for use in prosecution of 
the war; 

2. For restoration of such properties to 
private ownership and local tax rolis; 

3. That such properties shall not be used 
as Government-owned or operated ventures 
in competition with private enterprise; 

4. For industrial advisory committees to be 
appointed by the commission, to aid the com- 
mission in its relations with the various in- 
dustries. 

Statement 


Governmental enterprises growing out of 
the war effort which compete with the pri- 
vate economic activities of the American peo- 
ple should be terminated as soon as possible 
after the war is over. 

As part of its war program, the Federal 
Government has invested over $15,000,000,000 
in new manufacturing plants. The portion 
of the facilities which are owned by the Gov- 
ernment are tax free. Operation of these by 
the Government in competition with tax-pay- 
ing private enterprises would be unfair and 
destructive, : 


Disposition of surplus stocks of war supplies 
Recommendation 


That the disposition of stock piles of sup- 
plies not needed by the Government after the 
war shall be conducted in such a manner as 
will create the least practicable disturbance of 
the economy of the country and the least 
practicable destruction of values. 


Statement 


Freedom from Government competition in 
the sale of goods is a condition essential to the 
attainment of maximum post-war economic 
activity by the American people, 

At the close of hostilities the Federal Gov- 
ernment will have on hand a huge surplus 
supply of clothing, manufaetured goods, and 
raw materials, Estimates of the value of 
these stocks vary. There can be no doubt 
that it will be many billions of dollars. The 
destruction of these supplies would be un- 
necessary waste. If these surplus materials 
are thrown on the market by the Government 
to be sold at any price, such competition will 
destroy the means of production and employ- 
ment by citizen-owned business. 


Timing and method of removal of economic 
controls 


Recommendation 

That— . 

, 1, The Government by legislation or decla- 
ration of policy make provision now that it 
shall surrender its war powers at the earliest 
possible date consistent with the war emer- 
gency and with an orderly return to peace- 
time conditions. 

2. Congress enact legislation placing def- 
inite time limits on various wartime emer- 
gency controls, such as, for example, have 
been placed on similar State laws. 

3. In the event the war in the Pacific con- 
tinues after the war in Europe the Govern- 
ment should so conduct its operations as to 
avoid so far as possible undue hardship to 
Pacific coast industry. 

Statement 

Complete removal of Government wartime 
controls over the economic activities of the 
people, and a proper timing thereof, are nec- 
essary to an equitable return to maximum 
peacetime production and employment, 

Recent events indicate that the European 
phase of the war may end before hostilities in 
the Pacific cease. This may result in con- 
tinued emphasis upon production of ships 
and aircraft, the two industries in which Cali- 
fornia’s war production is concentrated, after 
production of tanks and land Army equip- 
ment has been reduced. Continuation of the 
Pacific coast upon a full wartime basis after 
other sections of the country have returned 
to at least a partial peacetime production 
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would place California manufacturers at a 
competitive disadvantage in securing mar- 
kets for peacetime goods 


Demobilization, retraining, and reemploy- 
ment 


Recommendation 


That immediate steps be taken to obtain 
. national study of the problem of demobili- 
zation of men in the armed forces and of 
war workers. 
Statement 

During 1943 there were about 900,000 more 
Wage and salary workers employed in Cali- 
fornia than in April 1940, when the total was 
about 2,000,000. The number of residents of 
this State who have entered the armed serv- 
ices is estimated as upward of 500,000. If all 
who are now working were to remain in the 
labor force after the war, and all who entered 
the services return to this State, the poten- 
tial addition would be 1,400,000, or 70 per- 
cent more than were employed in April 1940. 
The minimum number of demobilized serv- 
icemen and war industry workers, according 
to the United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, will be about 1,000,000. Somewhere be- 
tween these upper and lower limits is the 
measure of. California's post-war demobiliza- 
tion, relocation, and reemployment problem. 

To assure the most equitable and efficient 
transition of men in the armed forces and 
war workers to peacetime pursuits there is 
need for: 

1. A determination of fact as to what the 
demobilization problem actually will be in 
each community when peace comes. 

2. A thorough analysis as to how well the 
various proposals for demobilization would 
meet the actual problem. 

3. Public discussion and understanding as 
to the effects of the demobilization proposals 
upon future employment and production and 
the solvency of present social security funds. 

4. Careful consideration of the desirability 
of a complete separation of any cash benefits 
which may be paid to men demobilized from 
the armed forces from existing social security 
programs. 

5. A study to be made of the question of 
severance pay for war workers. 

6. A study be made of the problems in re- 
spect to the absorption of returning service- 


men into industry, created by union mem 


bership requirements and restrictions. 

7. Representation of private employer and 
employee groups as well as Congress on any 
national commission appointed to study this 
problem. 

In striving to attain maximum employ- 
ment in private enterprise after the war, the 
management of business should not place it- 
self in the fallacious position of assuming 
responsibility for full employment, or of 
making promises of full employment which 
it may not be able to fulfill. The demand 
for labor is a joint demand and is derived 
from consumers’ demands for the products 
of labor. These demands for the products 
or services of the business in turn are influ- 
enced by their selling price. The achieve- 
ment of a condition of full employment in a 
free and competitive economy depends upon 
whether effective means are found to obtain 
such a balance in the relationships of wages, 
material costs, prices, and other factors as 
will result in maximum production and con- 
sumption, For either business or govern- 
ment to promise or attempt to provide full 
employment, regardless of whether the prop- 
er means are taken to achieve such a bal- 
ance, is to invite bankruptcy. 

B. POLICIES IN POST-WAR YEARS 
Tazation policies 
Recommendation 

That the Government eliminate all un- 
necessary expenditures to the end that there 
be a reduction in the present corporate and 
personal income-tax rates, and as a part of 
this procedure so equalize the tax burden 


that venture capital will again become avall- 
able, 
Statement 


To facilitate the increased production of 
needed peacetime goods and services and to 
encourage venture capital, present high war- 
time taxes should be reduced as soon as the 
war is over. Adjustment and equalization of 
the tax burden is needed. 

Existing national policies of taxation are 
destructive to new enterprise, and a barrier 
to full production and employment. A tax 
method which takes nearly all of the gains 
or profits from a venturesome enterprise, 
and compels those who put their savings into 
such undertakings to take all of the losses, 
strangles the kfnd of enterprise which creates 
new jobs and better products. With a na- 
tional debt of the size we will have at the end 
of this war, it is necessary that every oppor- 
tunity be given to create new wealth. 


Monetary and credit policies 
Recommendation 


That Government give assurance now it 
will not further devalue the dollar, and that 
Congress not again delegate to the executive 
branch of the Government the power to 
change the value of the dollar. 


Statement 


The supply of capital available to business 
for the financing of progress and production 
and employment is affected also by uncer- 
tainty as to future value of the dollar. 

People are reluctant to invest their money 
in business for a long period of years unless 
they are reasonably certain that the Govern- 
ment will not reduce the value of the dollar 
during the period of the investment. 


Budgetary and debt policies 
Recommendation 


That Government adopt a policy for the 
progressive and continued reduction of the 
national debt. 

Statement 


A sound governmental fiscal policy is basic 
to the success of any program for post-war 
prosperity and progress in the United States. 
Deficit spending must not be continued into 
the post-war years. 

Any uncertainty as to the financial sta- 
bility of the National Government affects all 
citizens in their activities. Any lack of con- 
fidence in the ability or willingness of Gov- 
ernment to meet its obligations will retard 
long-term investment in productive activities 
and hold back expansion of production and 
employment. 

Social security policies 
Recommendation 

That Congress and the legislatures of the 
several States, in acting upon social security 
or other public assistance plans, be guided 
primarily by these considerations: 

1. Increased output of goods and services 
and the expansion of productive work in pri- 
vate enterprise is fundamental to the future 
security or standard of living of all of the 
people and to the solvency of their govern- 
ments. 

2, Under existing and probable future bur- 
dens of taxation, higher pay-roll or similar 
taxes upon business for the support of large 
new social-security programs will restrict 
needed expansion of production and jobs. 
The adverse general results of such a restric- 
tion on jobs and pay rolls are likely to be so 
much greater than any of the intended ben- 
efits to specific groups of individuals, as to 
justify opposition at this time to any large 
extension of social-security programs. 

Statement 

The American people cannot wisely or justly 
raise social-security benefits to the point 
where it does not pay all able-bodied indi- 
viduals to live productive lives. To attempt 
to place social-security benefits at too high a 
level is to strike at two of the main sources 
of America’s strength—the acceptance of re- 
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sponsibility by the individual for his own 
welfare and the incentives which enable our 
people to promote progress and employment. 

The best security for an individual is that 
the individual develop within himself the 
qualities of the American spirit and his own 
abilities and skills to perform the useful and 
constructive work for which he is most suited. 

Another limit upon the extension of col- 
lective aid to the unfortunate, which cannot 
be exceeded without injury to the productive 
enterprise which sustains all such activity, is 
the size of the tax load. 

Labor relations and wage policies 
Recommendation 

That. the national labor legislation be 
amended now to: 

1. Require election of all labor representa- 
tives by secret ballot of a majority of the em- 
ployees eligible to vote in the appropriate 
units for collective bargaining. 

2 Ban the use of force or threats of injury 
2 secure membership in any labor organiza- 

on. 

3. Require a majority vote of membership 
by secret ballot before any labor organization 
could call a strike. 

4. Outlaw the use of secondary boycotts. 

5. Provide for uniform financial accounting 
and reporting by labor organizations. 


Statement 


There is need for consideration by all groups 
of labor relations and wage policies that will 
promote maximum production and employ- 
ment by business enterprises. 

More than two-thirds of the new wealth 
created annually by private enterprises goes 
to employees, as wages, salaries, or social 
security benefits. Employees have the most to 
lose if business enterprises fail to achieve 
maximum production after the war. 

The right of employees to create or to join 
organizations through which they may be rep- 
resented by those of their own choice to nego- 
tiate with employers is an established and 
recognized part of the free enterprise system. 
The bargaining strength which is thus guar- 
anteed by national legislation should not be 
abused. There should be developed a wider 
understanding of the fact that labor has 
nothing to gain in the long run by encroach- 
ment upon reasonable margins of profits nec- 
essary to keep a free enterprise economy func- 
tioning and expanding. The great gains to 
labor, as to all other partners in such a sys- 
tem, must come from more production and 
distribution at a lower cost, and from full use 
of resources and technological improvements, 


Monopoly and restrictive practices 
Recommendation 


That reasonable and effective restrictions 
be enforced against monopolistic practices 
contrary to the public interest, on the part 
of capital, management, or labor; and that in 
fields where monopolies are in the public in- 
terest (e. g., public utilities) they be subject 
to reasonable and effective public regulation. 


Statement 


To permit maximum production and em- 
ployment in post-war years, the fullest use 
of resources and technological advances, and 
the competitive production of more goods at 
less cost for more people should not be 
checked by monopolistic practices on the part 
of capital, management, or labor. In the 
comparatively limited areas of economic ac- 
tivity where experience has shown that the 
public interest is best served by legally re- 
stricting competition, as in the case of pub- 
lic utilities, reasonable and effective regula- 
tion of practices or price levels must be sub- 
stituted for the free play of economic forces 
which should govern all other economic ac- 
tivities of the American people. 


Government operation of enterprise 
Recommendation 


The very essence of civilization is that 
there be placed upon the individual only 
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that degree of restraint which shall prevent 
his encroachment upon the rights of others, 
thus releasing to the utmost individual 
initiative in every proper direction. Our 
form of government most effectively expresses 
and maintains this principle. Within our 
basic law exists ample provision for such 
changes as may from time to time be nec- 
essary to safeguard our people. It is there- 
fore essential that our Government should 
scrupulously refrain from any activity in 
business or industry when it can be success- 
fully undertaken and conducted by private 
enterprise. Any tendency of Government to 
enter such fields should be carefully weighed 
in the light of its possible effect on the very 
genius of our institutions. 


The Transition to Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address by 
Arthur G. Drefs, chairman of the board, 
made before the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce on January 25, 1944: 

THE TRANSITION TO PEACE 
(By Arthur G. Drefs) 

When historians write about the epoch- 
making periods of America, the years that 
we are now going through will rank as the 
most critical and far-reaching. Decisions 
that are being made today and tomorrow 
will have a profound effect on the kind of 
country that will be in existence for the next 
50 years. Are we going to have a free Amer- 
ica or will our lives and businesses be sub- 
jected to the iron heel-of bureaucracy? 

Unless we reach wise solutions to all of the 
many colossal problems confronting us today, 
all of the war sacrifices—the supreme sacri- 
fice by many of our finest young men—will 
have been in vain. Military victory alone 
is not enough. Measures to prevent future 
wars must be established. Our democratic 
form of government—particularly the preser- 
vation of the rights granted by our Constitu- 
tion and by our Bill of Rights—must be re- 
affirmed in forthright words translated into 
a convincing program of sound action. 

What are some of the problems? Let's 
examine a few. 

The President admitted in his address to 
Congress that to date contracts amounting 
to over $12,000,000,000 have been canceled. 
In most cases canceled contracts have been 
replaced by other orders, so that generally 
the impact of these cancellations has not 
been unfavorable. Here and there, however, 
plants have been completely shut down. 
Most of these have been Government-owned, 
so that individual businesses haven’t as a rule 
been critically hurt But some have; more 
will be. It is therefore of the first impor- 
tance that legislation for the prompt settle- 
ment and payment of terminated contracts 
be enacted now. Delayed contract settle- 
ments will result in widespread bankruptcy, 
with mass unemployment. 

Our chamber of commerce has taken a 
position of national leadership on this vital 
subject. Already several important meetings 
have been held which have been beneficial to 
the St. Louis area contractors. On February 
24 we will hold a meeting at the Jefferson 
Hotel which will have national significance, 
The ranking officers of the Army and Nayy to 


whom the job of contract terminations has 
been delegated, will be on hand. We hope to 
work out a pattern that will be usable effec- 
tively in all parts of the country. 

A second problem, closely akin to contract 
terminations, is the disposal of Government- 
owned plants, equipment, and supplies. It 
is generally conceded that the value of Gov- 
ernment plants and equipment alone is ap- 
proximately 820,000, 000, 000. How can the 
Government dispose of this tremendous plant 
and equipment without permanent harm to 
our economy? 

It is obvious that if these plants and the 
machine tools in them went to the larger con- 
cerns exclusively, an untenable monopoly 
would be created. Nothing would be more 
disastrous. 

Some individuals recommend disposing of 
the machine tools abroad. I am personally 
opposed to such action until after industry in 
this country has first been modernized. 
Many American plants are antiquated. How 
can they compete {f we sell or give away our 
newest equipment and our industries con- 
tinue to operate with obsolete facilities? 
After our permanent military requirements 
are satisfied, the next step should be the mod- 
ernization of American industry—particularly 
small industry. The surplus, including ma- 
chinery replaced, can then be disposed of 
abroad. 

Perhaps of greater concern to all business 
is the disposal of surplus merchandise of all 
kinds which will be owned by the Govern- 
ment when hostilities are ended. Unless 
such surpluses are disposed of in an orderly 
way—over a period of years, the markets of 
most businesses will be glutted for months 
or perhaps years. 

It is recommended that a seven-man com- 
mission of businessmen, each with at least 
5 years of executive experience, be created 
by adequate legislation. ‘The President would 
appoint the members of the commission, sub- 
ject to stipulations of the legislation. This 
commission would first find out what sup- 
plies were in existence and then arrange for 
their disposition in an orderly manner. Here 
the advice of industry and business groups 
would be necessary. For example, if trucks 
were to be disposed of, the manufacturers of 
the trucks and their distributors would con- 
stitute an industry advisory group. 

Here again our chamber will play an im- 
portant part. Our local industries—large 
and small—must be both represented and 
protected. The chamber of commerce is the 
logical agency to handle this important prob- 
lem in the metropolitan St. Louis area. 

The demobilization of war industries in- 
volves the demobilization of labor. What's 
to be done with the returning soldiers? 
What's to be done with war workers? What 
about wages? Are they to be reduced, or 
will high wages continue? 

The answer to all of these problems is nec- 
essarily national; yet St. Louis cannot adopt 
a “do nothing” policy. It must willingly ac- 
cept its responsibilities and work diligently 
and boldly for a satisfactory solution. 

The only complete solution is jobs for all 
those who want to work. It is expected that 
many young men will complete their educa- 
tion before seeking employment. There are 
several million women and men who will 
withdraw from the labor market as soon as 
the emergency has ended, Finally, there are 
always a couple of million unemployed even 
in the most prosperous periods. This condi- 
tion will likely continue, 

It should be recognized that no matter how 
skillful the transition from war to peace, there 
will be what economists call a primary de- 
pression. The length of that depression will 
depend on the successful handling of at least 
six fundamental things: 

1, Adequate legislation on contract termi- 
nations and on the disposal of Government- 
owned facilities and the intelligent enforce- 
ment or handling of it. If either the enact- 
ment of the legislation is delayed or the ad- 
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ministration of it bungled, then unemploy- 
ment will bè prolonged. 

2. If the war in Europe ends several 
months before the war against Japan, then 
there should be a substantial industrial con- 
version from war operations to operations 
for peacetime products. It is generally 
agreed that with the ending of the European 
phase of the war, roughly 50 percent of all 
war contracts will be terminated. Even now 
there are adequate supplies of most raw ma- 
terials. Such materials as aluminum, cop- 
per, zinc, and steel are no longer critical. 
They can't now be diverted to consumer- 
goods merchandise because oi the continued 
manpower shortage. When manpower is 
available, there should be a skillful transi- 
tion which will take into consideration the 
competitive conditions within an industry 
and the labor situation in the areas in which 
the competitors within an industry are lo- 
cated. 

8. There must be a realistic approach to 
the wage problem by both management and 
labor. 

Management must realize that except in 
a very few locations and industries, the 
hourly wage rates will not be reduced. We 
are amassing a national debt which may 
ultimately total $300,000,000,000. This debt 
cannot be reduced or even serviced unless 
wages and prices are continued at approxi- 
mately the same levels that prevailed dur- 
ing the war years when the debt was being 
contracted. We learned in the depression 
years of the early thirties that farmers’ 
debts as an example—contracted when their 
products sold at inflated prices—could not 
be liquidated by dollars having a much 
greater purchasing value, with consequent 
deflated prices for farm products. 

On the other hand, labor must realize that 
the change from war work to peacetime pro- 
Guction will result, at least temporarily, in 
down-grading of workers into less skilled 
categories. Many workers will have to go 
back to the jobs that they had before they 
entered war work. This step does not mean 
that their wage rates will be pre-war. On 
the contrary, I believe all wage classifications, 
especially unskilled, will remain at a per- 
manently higher level. But their former 
jobs will not generally yield the higher pay 
that prevails in most war industries. 

In the latest report of the St. Louis office 
of the United States Employment Service, 
comment is made on the number of workers 
who refused during December to accept new 
employment at lower wages than they had 
been earning. The jobs that were available 
at less pay were not filled by war workers 
who had lost their higher-paid jobs. 

The transition of labor from war jobs to 
peace jobs constitutes one of the most diffi- 
cult problems, because it is a human prob- 
lem. Nevertheless, it must be made success- 
fully if the primary depression is to be short 
lived. 

Further inflation must be prevented or 
rigidly controlled and confined to narrow 
limits. 

The extent of inflation is not generally 
understood. The automotive industry esti- 
mates that pre-war designed cars, if built at 
present labor and material costs, would be 
sold at prices from 25 to 40 percent high- 
er than those that prevailed when produc- 
tion was stopped. Since that estimate 
was made railroad wages have been increased, 
which will probably be translated into higher 
freight rates. Further, demands have been 
made for higher pay in the steel industry and 
in the automotive industry. Should these 
pay increases be granted, it is conceivable 
that a car that formerly sold for $800 will be 
priced at $1,200. 

While every market survey shows a tremen- 
dous potential demand for automobiles, it is 
probable that there would be a severe shrink- 
age in demand if prices were 40 to 50 percent 
higher than prevailed before the war, 
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Many articles that are being sold today 
have price ceilings created 2 or more years 
ago, At present costs most of them are being 
sold at an actual loss. 

The Office of Economic Stabilization re- 
cently ruled that when commercial items are 
released for production they would have to 
be sold at cost when gross profits were con- 
siderably above those prevailing in the 1936- 
39 base period. When gross profits were 
higher than the base period, but not consid- 
erably higher, a profit of 2 percent will be 
allowed. 

It must be evident that we have not yet 
felt the inflationary effect of higher costs in 
our retail selling prices. 

Business will have to adjust itself to this 
situation by greater efficiency in manufac- 
turing and selling. It will have to adopt 
the policy of large volume at a low profit 
per unit. Satisfactory profits will result only 
from large sales and production volume. 

5. There must be realistic post-war taxes— 
both for individuals and corporations—im- 
mediately after the ending of the war. Dur- 
ing the war all but a limited few agree on 
very high taxes, not only to help pay for the 
costs of the war, but to eliminate the criti- 
cism that prevailed after World War No. 1: 
That several thousand millionaires were cre- 
ated while thousands of men were giving 
their lives for their country. 

Post-war taxes must provide an incentive 
both for individuals and corporations if full 
employment is to result. 

6. Finally, governmental agencies must be 
prepared with detailed plans for long de- 
ferred maintenance and improvements. Such 
work would provide an excellent cushion 

during the dangerous transition period. 

Jobs must be found for the returning sol- 
diers and sailors. Particular attention must 
be paid to the handicapped. Job studies 
should be made now to determine the type 
of work suitable for the handicapped. 

The chamber of commerce must be par- 
ticularly concerned with the returning sol- 
diers and sailors fired with new ambition. 
Thousands will have acquired new skills and 
other thousands will have demonstrated exec- 
utive ability of a high order, St. Louis should 
make attractive inducements to all its re- 
turning fighting men, particularly those who 
want to start a business of their own. Here 
they should find a suitable location, whether 
it be a factory, a retail store, a garage, or a 
filling station. That isn't all. Some method 
of providing capital—risk capital—should be 
evolved. And, finally, existing business 
should lend them a helping hand, 

In so brief a period it is only possible to 
point out a few of the most urgent situations 
that confront us. They are so many and 80 
difficult of solution that a timid soul would 
look askance at them, It is no time for timid- 
ity. It is a time for boldness—for concerted 
action. This St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 
is bold. It is at work now. Our members, 
and all St. Louisans, will recognize the truth 
of this statement as its many dynamic plans 
unfold for the betterment of business, labor, 
and the community. 


Doughboy’s Thoughts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER A. RAMEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a poem entitled 


“Doughboy’s Thoughts,” of which Miss 
Mary Virginia Rose, of Springfield, Ohio, 
is the author: 


DOUGHBOY’S THOUGHTS 
O'er the sound of the battle 
O’er the din and wail of a shell 
A doughboy’s heart is crying 
Whispering a little prayer. 


The bombs shriek o'er his foxhole 
Bullets whiz o’er his head; 

But onward he plows through blood and gore 
O'er his comrades, who are dead. 


He remembers as though it were yesterday 
He was ` ith those he loved so dear 

But now he’s out on some strange land 
A land of dread and fear, 


He's out there fighting for freedom 
He's out there fighting strife 

He's out there fighting the sin of the world 
He’s out there giving his life. 


All that he wants from his fighting 
All that he says in his prayer 

All that he wants from his efforts 
Is a world of peace and care. 


We owe it to him out there dying; 
We owe it to him who's in pain 
We owe it to him out there fighting 

His fighting is not in vain. 


Let's work for a better tomorrow 

Let's strike out oppression and sin 
Let’s make a world of freedom 

And make this world peaceful again. 


The Race Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES P. RICHARDS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks, I 
include a newspaper article from the 
Columbia (S, C.) State on a resolution 
adopted by the House of Representatives 
of South Carolina, February 29, 1944, ex- 
pressing in no doubtful terms the posi- 
tion of the legislature and the people of 
South Carolina on present-day agitators 
of the race question: 


The house of representatives of South Car- 
olina yesterday demanded that “henceforth 
the damned agitators of the North leave the 
South alone” insofar as “racial relations are 
concerned” by adopting a concurrent reso- 
lution Introduced by Representative John D, 
Long, of Union. 

“We indignantly and vehemently denounce 
the intentions, utterances, and actions of any 
person or persons and of all organizations 
seeking the amalgamation of the white and 
Negro races by a comingling of the races upon 
any basis of equality as being destructive of 
the identity and characteristics of both races 
and as being un-American and hostile to the 
existence and Preservation of the American 
Union of States. 

“We reaffirm our belief in and our allegi- 
ance to established white supremacy as now 
prevailing in the South, and we solemnly 
pledge our lives and our sacred honor to 
maintaining it whatever the cost, in war and 
in peace,” the resolution declared. 


GOES TO SENATE 


It was adopted by the house with no de- 


bate and now goes to the senate for con- 
currence. 
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In the lengthy preamble it was set out that 
“Yankee slave traders and New England ship- 
masters instituted and commercialized the 
vile North American slave traffic, bringing 
the Negro from his native Africa and selling 
his body at a profit to the plantation owners 
of the South during the infancy of this Re- 
public. * * * It is recognized that the 
States of the North and the States of the 
South each, due to geographical, climatic, 
racial, and other differences, have their re- 
spective political, social, economic, and other 
diversified peculiarities and problems that 
may be solved satisfactorily only by local 
self-government. * * *” 

“The white race of the South and the 
Negro race of the South.” it was set out, 
“have been residing side by side in the same 
section in comparative peace, harmony, and 
mutual helpfulness, without material dis- 
turbance or-friction, for a long period of time, 
during which with their different talents and 
limitations they have been contributing to 
the ear ot and growth of the Na- 
tion 

DESTINY 


“It is believed,” the resolution set out, 
“that the true destiny of the Negro race, like 
that of the white race, lies in the jealous 
preservation and promulgation of its own 
integrity and characteristics” and that any 
mixing “would be W of the iden- 
tity of both races 

“Certain persons in high E and semi- 
official quarters,” the resolution reads, “act- 
ing in concert with strong subservient in- 
fluences of the North, actuated by malice or 
by ignorance or both toward the South in 
general and the white race in particular, 
taking traitorous and treasonable advantage 
of the critical situation brought about by the 
war, are seeking * * to stir up trouble 
* > between the white and the Negro 
races, thereby kindling a fire that they may 
not be able to put out * + 

“Agitators of the North are playing into 
the hands of the Nazi philosophy of con- 
quest to first divide, then conquer, and by 
their treasonable utterances and conduct are 
giving aid and comfort to the enemies of our 
common country, these United States of 
America. * * * 

“History and tradition prove,” it is set out, 
“that the safest policy is to allow each race 
to work out its own destiny * * * bya 
process of progressive evolution in 
a spirit of mutual respect, confidence, and 
helpfulness, without outside interference.” 


Constitutional Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
* oF 


HON. COMPTON 1. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1944 


. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, so many 
communications are being received in 
congressional mail dealing with the 
money question and proposing plans to 
improve the national monetary system, 
that I deem it appropriate to present in 
the REcorp an expression of my views on 
this vital issue, as stated in recent cor- 
respondence. There is inserted herewith 
a letter on this subject and my reply 
thereto: 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., February 21, 1944, 
Hon. Compton I. WHITE, 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. WHITE: I fail to see what the 
prosperity of a country has to do with a 
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money base of convertibility into gold or 
silver. The real nature of money is a me- 
dium of exchange for the goods and sery- 
ices (the wealth) of a nation in lieu of actual 
barter. The quality and amount of produc- 
tion integrates the standard of living, and 
necessitates, of course, a national fiscal policy. 
Naturally there can be no national fiscal pol- 
itcy where there is international control of 
the national money creation power. 

When the Government loans (as under the 

:g Act of 1863 and the Federal Reserve 
Act) money into circulation the base for 
such money is credit and debt, In my opin- 
ion the Government should “pay” all money 
into circulation according to the volume of 
consumer goods produced. How else can 
prices be honestly controlled for the benefit 
of the citizens of the United States (not for 
foreigners) except by controlling the volume 
of the currency proportionately to the vol- 
ume of consumer goods? Production is the 
answer to starvation and misery, and scarcity 
is the answer of the O. P. A. 

A very small amount of our money is now 
paid into circulation by the Government, and 
I can well see that those with sinister mo- 
tives could hope to get that, too, away from 
us. Also this smail amount is sometimes 
used to make people feel that all of our 
money now in circulation is of the same kind, 
that is paid into circulation by the Govern- 
ment. z 

If we are ever so fortunate as to have con= 
stitutional money as the founders intended, 
I fail to see how making it convertible into 
gold and silver is anything but a handle to 
the internationalists, for any commodity, in- 
cluding gold and silver, can be cornered by 
foreign nations at least to some extent if 
those foreign nations are in the hands of the 
internationalists, Then give the interna- 
tionalists even a small handle and they will 
get a bigger one through international con- 
trol of the weak nations and those off guard, 
pitting as many nations against each other 
as they are able to for their own private 
money creation power. 

To my mind, money to be a medium of ex- 
change must be based on the physical goods 
to be distributed. Until we face this issue, 
the fundamental one for our existence, we are 
a lost Nation given away to the rest of the 
world, 

I hepe you will not think that this letter 
is written in any spirit of being contentious. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARIE E. KENNEDY. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 1, 1944, 
Mrs. Marte E. KENNEDY, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dran MrS. KENNEDY: It is a pleasure to re- 
ceive your letter of February 21, which I had 
placed in the preference file until the dis- 
position could be made of pressing com- 
mittee commitments and pending legislation. 

The opportunity to exchange views with 
you on the money question is very much ap- 
preciated. The financial condition which 
followed the collapse of prices in 1929 should 
be the complete answer to your first observa- 
tion—or lack of observation, as you express 
it. 

This country had everything in the way of 
natural wealth, i. e., raw materials and manu- 
facturing and distributing facilities in the 
years following the business depression of 
1929 and 1930, that we had in the preceding 
years; and it had then, as now, the perfected 
banking and money-creating facilities de- 
vised and built up with so much painstak- 
ing care by the banking interests of this 
country, whose failure may be responsible for 
conditio: s pointed out by the pithy state- 
ments of Will Rogers at the time: 

“Some writers are having a little trouble 
scraping up a reason for Thanksgiving this 
year. de original idea was to give 
thanks for a bountiful harvest. Well, the 


‘bountiful harvest’ is the very thing that’s 
the matter with us. Too much wheat, too 
much corn, too much cotton, too much beef, 
too much production of everything. We are 
the first nation to starve to death in a store- 
house that’s overfilled with everything we 
want.” 

I may add to Will Rogers’ observation—at 
the same time we were told, and the fact was 
accepted, that we had too much land and too 
many people, If all the expedients that have 
been found necessary by the Government to 
move and distribute the necessities of life 
to people able and willing to work—from the 
R. F. C. and its kindred financing organiza- 
tion down to the Surplus Commodity Corpo- 
ration—did not demonstrate to your entire 
satisfaction the inefficiency and failure of our 
monetary system, “I fail to see” how these 
facts can be demonstrated without com- 
pletely destroying our national economy. 

I agree with you that if our money system 
is to be managed by any agency empowered 
to issue legal-tender paper money, that 
agency should be the Federal Government— 
and the Government issues should be paid 
into circulation, interest free, just as Treas- 
ury notes (so-called greenbacks) were cre- 
ated and placed in circulation by the admin- 
istration of President Lincoln during the 
Civil War. 

The only money that is now being paid 
into circulation by the Government, i. e., 
legal-tender silver certificates redeemable 
in silver dollars, is superior to bank-note 
money, as it has both the national credit 
and the equivalent in silver dollars behind 
it; and their creation and issuance is a 
source of profit to the Government that puts 
these silver certificates into circulation by 
paying them out in meeting Government 
expenses; and they are paid into circula- 
tion, interest free, and not loaned into cir- 
culation as bank-made money is in exchange 
for interest-bearing Government bonds or 
interest-bearing business notes (i. e., eligi- 
ble paper). We did have constitutional 
money that bought for us Louisiana and 
Florida, financed the acquisition of Texas, 
California, and the Oregon Country—bought 
Alaska, developed this country in most pro- 
gressive stages until the supply of the larger 
portion of our constitutional money was 
cut off in 1873 by the demonitization of 
silver. Later, constitutional money was 
completely replaced by bank-note paper 
money when gold was nationalized in 1934. 
The constitutional money you mention was 
provided by one of the first acts of Congress. 
I quote from the speech of Senator Cockrell, 
found on page 236 of part 3, volume 25 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: “ by ‘an 
act establishing a mint and regulating 
the coins of the United States,’ approved 
April 2, 1792, exercised its constitutional 
power by establishing a mint and au- 
thorizing the coinage of gold, silver, and 
copper coins, and placed gold and silver 
upon a perfect equality, and gave to each 
unlimited coinage, and to the coins of each 
full legal tender in all payments, the gold 
coins to be eagles, half eagles, and quarter 
eagles of the declared value of ten, five, and 
two and one-half dollars, respectively, 11 
parts pure gold to 1 of alloy; and the 
silver coin to be dollars or units, half dollars, 
quarter dollars, dimes, and half dimes, and 
made them all a full legal tender in payment 
of any and all sums. 

“The weight of the gold in one dollar if 
coined would have been 27 grains standard 
and 24.75 pure, and the weight of the silver 
in the dollar or unit was 416 grains of stand- 
ard and 37114 grains pure, and the value of 
this silver dollar was to be that of the Span- 
ish milled dollar then current.” 

The answer to your second observation, or 
failure of observation, is that in basing the 
value of money on the precious metal of rec- 
ognized international value, money is largely 
freed from dependence on the credit of the 
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several national governments—including the 
credit of our own Government—a plan which 
stabilizes money's international value, and 
tends to eliminate the inequality of inter- 
national exchange. And, second, this plan 
provides for automatic control of the in- 
crease in the volume of money regulated to 
the production of the precious metals, and by 
using both gold and silver at a ratio of value 
fixed in relation to the quantity of produc- 
tion of each metal under the system you best 
provide for the necessary increase in the vol- 
ume of money to keep pace with increasing 
population and growing commerce—esti- 
mated to increase at the rate of 3 percent 
annually. The use of gold alone as basic 
money fails to meet this requirement—-silver 
and gold taken together come nearest to ful- 
filling this need for a gradual increase in the 
basic money volume. In periods when busi- 
ness conditions were favorable, the banks 
with the cooperation of the Government, 
have succeeded in making banknote paper 
currency work in place of silver, which was 
discontinued as money by demonetization, 
and this banknote money has sufficed the 
country’s money needs until some financial 
disturbance caused a depression which im- 
paired bank confidence and resulted in the 
withdrawal of banknote currency when 
money was most needed, with disastrous 
results, 

The constitutional money of gold and sil- 
ver as established by the First Congress has 
the advantage of being acceptable in inter- 
national exchange at its recognized value. 
It has the advantage of freeing the control 
of the expansion and contraction of primary 
money from the management of any bank- 
ing group; it has the advantage of being in 
existence and available for use as a measure 
of value as a medium of exchange, and the 
storage of wealth regardless of bank confi- 
dence and the quality of any nation’s credit. 
It is a price stabilizer in time of financial 
stress; and the full use of both gold and 
silver as money at a fixed ratio of value is the 
only solution of the money question which 
has been pressing for solution ever since the 
banks invented interest-yielding national 
bank paper currency in the stress of the 
emergency of the Civil War, when the Na- 
tional Bank Act was made law. 

I welcome the opportunity to exchange 
be with you on this most vital national 

e 
Sincerely yours, 
COMPTON I. WHITE, 
Member of Congress, 


The Cloakroom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, 
poor Finland is again between the devil 
and the bear. 

There have been 3,565 Executive orders 
from March 4, 1933, to January 1, 1943. 

Senator KENNETH WHERRY is the mi- 
nority whip of the upper body after a 
year in the Capital. He is a natural. 

After 150 years our country still main- 
tains its three separate branches of gov- 
ernment, on paper.—Cloakroom, March 
4, 1939. 

A woman constituent wrote that the 
G. O. P. should nominate for President 
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a bachelor or a widower.—Cloakroom, 
March 2, 1940. 

The one “indispensable” head of our 
land has changed a majority of his Cabi- 
net members in the middle of the 
stream.—Cloakroom, September 7, 1940. 

The people of my district seriously fear 
a military dictatorship here more than 
an invasion by Hitler.—Cloakroom, Sep- 
tember 19, 1941. 

The House is beginning to realize that 
its intended function was to represent 
the people and not the President.— 
Cloakroom, November 13, 1941. 

The McNary and Cullen funerals this 
week, with the cooling of the lava from 
last week's eruption, leaves Capitol Hill 
exceedingly sad and dull. 

Texas—the Lone Star State—became 
an independent republic 108 years ago 
today and remained so for nearly 10 
years, electing Presidents instead of Gov- 
ernors. Funny, how in the last few years 
she has tolerated so much dictation from 
above. 


A Just and Honorable Peace for Finland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN B. BENNETT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, if the principles laid down in 
the Atlantic Charter are to be used as 
a broad plan for the prevention of fu- 
ture wars then we must start invoking 
those principles now. For if the settle- 
ment of permanent questions such as 
boundaries and the sovereignty of gov- 
ernments are concluded before the war 
finally ends in utter and complete dis- 
regard of the principles laid down in the 
Atlantic Charter it will be difficult indeed 
to use it as a basic document when peace 
finally comes. 

In connection with the settlement of 
the dispute between Finland and the 
Soviet Union the following language 
from the Atlantic Charter is clearly per- 
tinent: 

First, their countries seek no aggrandize- 
ment, territorial or other. 

Second, they desire to see no territorial 
changes that do not accord with the freely 
expressed wishes of the peoples concerned. 

Third, they respect the right of all peoples 
to choose the form of government under 
which they will live; and they wish to see 
sovereign rights and self-government restored 


to those who have been forcibly deprived of 
theta E S 

Sixth, after the final destruction of the 
Nazi tyranny, they hope to see established in 
a peace which will afford to all nations the 
means of dwelling in safety within their own 
boundaries, and which will afford assurance 
that all the men in all the lands may live 
out their lives in freedom from fear and 
want. 


This charter was adopted by repre- 
sentatives of the United States and Brit- 
ish Governments and although not an 
original signatory to it the Soviet Union 
later acquiesced in and agreed to its ob- 


jectives, and formally adhered to it by 
signing the United Nations joint declara- 
tory January 1, 1942. In this joint dec- 
laration, it was provided among other 
things: 

Each government pledges itself to coop- 
erate with the governments signatory hereto 
and not to make a separate armistice or peace 
with the enemies, 


Clearly, Mr. Speaker, the present at- 
titude of the Soviet Union toward Fin- 
land and the other small nations does 
great violence to the principles of free- 
dom of nations desiring to live at peace 
with one another. Finland had war 
thrust upon her. It was not of her 
choosing. She has at all times been 
ready to quit the war whenever she 
could have peace on just and honorable 
terms. No one could fairly expect her 
to do any less. Speaking of the wanton 
aggression upon Finland on February 11, 
1240, President Roosevelt said: 

Here is a small republic in northern 
Europe. A republic which without any ques- 
tion whatever wishes solely to maintain its 
own territorial and governmental integrity. 
Nobody with any pretense of common sense 
believes that Finland had any ulterior designs 
on the integrity or the safety of the Soviet 
Union. * * * It has allied itself with an- 
other dictatorship and it has invaded a 
neighbor so infinitesimally small that it 
could do no conceivable, possible harm to 
the Soviet Union, a small nation that seeks 
only to live at peace as a democracy and a 
liberal forward-looking democracy at that. 


In January of the same year, Prime 
Minister Churchill, voicing his abhor- 


rence on what was happening to Finland 
said: 


Only Finland—superb, nay sublime—in the 
jaws of peril—Finland shows what free men 
can do. The service rendered by Finland to 
mankind is magnificent. * * * We can- 
not tell what the fate of Finland may be, but 
no more mournful spectacle could be pre- 
sented to what is left to civilized mankind 
than that this splendid northern race should 
be at last worn down and reduced to servitude 
worse than death by the full brutish force of 
overwhelming numbers. If the light of free- 
dom which still burns so brightly in the 
frozen north should be finally quenched, it 
might well herald a return to the dark ages, 
when every vestige of human progress during 
2,000 years would be engulfed. 


These statements are as true today as 
they were in 1940. Yet there are forces 
in this country who would have us believe 
there is some justification to the demands 
of the Soviet Union. They would have 
us believe that since Russia is an ally, 
it is perfectly justifiable for her to dictate 
the boundary lines and control the gov- 
ernment, as well as the lives and destiny 
of the people of that gallant little nation. 
There are those who think it perfectly 
justifiable for Russia to subjugate the 
sovereignty of Finland and make it a part 
of the Soviet Union. But in my humble 
way, Mr. Speaker, I desire to voice protest 
against any such inequitable procedure. 

We all hesitate to criticize this conduct 
on the part of Russia who is now an ally 
in this conflict. But whether friend or 
foe, Mr. Speaker, we cannot condone or 
approve the arbitrary subjugation of a 
small nation and people by the govern- 
ment of a larger and stronger nation, 
Under the Atlantic Charter, and by com- 
mon consent of all free governments, no 
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specific form of government can be right- 
fully forced upon any country, large or 
small, without the consent of the people 
of such nations freely expressed. 

The question of national boundaries 
involves the settlement of permanent 
policies. It involves policies which should 
be fixed and determined by the peace 
conference at the end of hostilities when 
all victorious nations can sit together 
and amicably arrive at fair and just 
terms. 

If Russia or any other of our allies 
shall be permitted to make final peace 
treaties before the end of hostilities then 
what situation will each of the small 
countries of Europe find themselves in? 

What will be the situation with respect 
to Finland if this policy is to be pursued 
and acquiesced in by us? America has 
never had a more honest and loyal friend 
than the Republic of Finland. Our 
friendly relations over the years have 
proven this conclusively. Is it fair or 
honest on our part to be silent while the 
Soviet Union makes a one-sided peace 
treaty with Finland which might de- 
stroy the territorial integrity of that 
country and its free institutions? No 
one in a free country would sanction 
unilateral peace treaties between other 
nations where all parties concerned were 
not given an opportunity to be heard. 
We would not permit our enemies to act 
in any such manner, Mr, Speaker, and in 
my judgment we should not permit our 
allies to do it without as much as raising 
our voices in protest. 

If peace is to be concluded. between 
Russia and Finland and some of the 
other smaller nations before hostilities 
end on other fronts wherein final and 
permanent policies and commitments are 
involved, then such negotiations should 
proceed in accordance with the terms 
and spirit of the Atlantic Charter. No 
nation, friend or foe, should be per- 
mitted to arbitrarily dictate peace terms 
to any other nation. If there is going 
to be international cooperation to keep 
peace between nations after the war, 
such international cooperation should be 
a factor in any peace treaty concluded 
from now on. If we cannot cooperate 
with, or if we cannot secure the coopera- 
tion of our allies, in peace arrangements 
which are concluded during the progress 
of the war, how can it reasonably be 
expected that we will secure such coop- 
eration when hostilities finally and com- 
pletely end? 


Need for Additional Transcontinental Air- 
Line Service to New England States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recor, I 
wish to include the following resolution 
which was sent to me by the clerk to the 
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City Council, City of Boston, Mass., urg- 
ing that the New England States be given 
additional transcontinental air-line 
service: 


Whereas New England is today being un- 
wittingly discriminated against in the is- 
suance of transcontinental air-line certifi- 
cates; and 

Whereas there does not exist in the entire 
United States a situation in air transporta- 
tion comparable to that of New England gen- 
erally, and Boston in particular; of the five 
largest metropolitan areas in America—New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles, and 
Boston—only Boston is so isolated as to be 
served by only one transcontinental air line; 
and 

Whereas Washington, which was also 
served by but one transcontinental air line, 
has had its situation rectified by the action 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board so as to enjoy 
today the facilities of all the transcontinen- 
tal air lines; and 

Whereas this situation is working to the 
detriment of New England’s commercial and 
industrial development: Be it 

Resolved, That the city council of the city 
of Boston demand that the Civil Aeronautics 
Board grant permits to competing transcon- 
tinental air lines to bring all communities in 
New England up to an equal footing with all 
other comparable communities in the United 
States. 


Tom Cullen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1944 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, having 
enjoyed a close personal friendship with 
Tom CULLEN since he became a Member 
of this House, I share the sorrow that 
has come to his family. 

Tom CULLEN was devoted to the suc- 
cess of his country. Born and raised in 
the city of Brooklyn, his interest in the 
success of the farmer was as great as his 
interest in the success of those who re- 
sided in the urban centers. He was a 
national, not a local, legislator. Time 
and again I have seen him assist in pass- 
ing legislation of little benefit to those 
he represented. No higher tribute can 
be paid him than to say he was re- 
spected by all who knew him. 

Not only his city and State, but the 
Nation, has lost an outstanding public 
servant. 


Federal Land Banks and Land Bank 
Commissioner 


REMARKS 


HON. STEPHEN PACE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1944 


Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Committee on Agriculture has been giv- 


ing and will continue to give considerable 
study to agricultural credit and will from 
time to time submit legislation on that 
subject. 

Federal land-bank and Land Bank 
Commissioner loans closed in 1943 were 
33,208 in number for a total of $92,397,244, 
an increase of 10.5 percent in number and 
12 percent in amount over 1942. Of 
these, 13,025 were joint land-bank and 
Commissioner loans. Both number and 
dollar volume of new loans closed were 
smaller than in 7 of the previous 10 years, 
exceeding only 1938, 1939, and 1942. 

Repayments of principal were $427,- 
119,112, an increase of $124,107,653, or 
41 percent, over 1942, Repayments were 
$4.62 for each $1 of new loans made dur- 
ing the year. Principal payments in- 
cluded $242,447,618, representing pay- 
ment in full before maturity of 160,902 
loans, an increase of 64.7 percent over 
1942. Payments in full were 2.62 times 
the dollar volume of new loans made. 

On December 31, 1943, there were out- 
standing 801,061 Federal land-bank and 
Land Bank Commissioner loans, aggre- 
gating $1,764,127,623. This represented 
a net decrease of 14.5 percent in number 
and 16.6 percent in amount during the 
year, Land-bank loans decreased 15.3 
percent in’ dollar volume; Land Bank 
Commissioner loans, 20.7 percent. On 
December 31, 1943, all matured install- 
ments were paid on 92.5 percent of the 
land-bank loans, and 90.8 percent of the 
Land Bank Commissioner loans, com- 
pared with 89 and 87.4 percent, respec- 
tively, a year earlier. The proportion of 
Federal land-bank loans with all matured 
installments paid was higher than at any 
year end since 1925. 

The land banks acquired 1,434 farms 
and sheriff’s certificates during the year, 
compared with 3,480 in 1942. Acquire- 
ments were smaller than in any year 
since 1925. Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation acquired 1,983 farms, com- 
pared to 3,330 in 1942. On December 31, 
the land banks held 3,636 farms, com- 
pared with 8,339 a year earlier. Similar 
figures for the Corporation were 2,423 
and 4,057. Land-bank holdings were the 
smallest since 1925. 

FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


Loans and discounts during the calen- 
dar year 1943 aggregated $927,435,580, an 
increase of 13.7 percent over 1942, being 
the largest total in any year since the 
banks were established in 1923. Of the 
total credit extended, $604,253,538, or 65.2 
percent, was to production credit asso- 
ciations; $94,961,910, or 10.2 percent, to 
privately capitalized financing institu- 
tions; $223,220,132, or 24.1 percent, to 
banks for cooperatives; and $5,000,000, or 
0.5 percent, direct loans to cooperative 
associations. 

BANES FOR COOPERATIVES 


The 12 district banks and the Central 
Bank for Cooperatives made advances to 
cooperative associations of agricultural 
producers during 1943 amounting to 
$398,581,320, and purchased Commodity 
Credit Corporation paper from coopera- 
tives amounting to $68,875,888, making a 
total of $467,457,208, compared with 
$252,379,499, $87,136,622, and $339,516,- 
121, respectively, in 1942. On December 
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31, 1943, loans were outstanding to 1,388 
associations for a total of $271,258,083, of 
which $36,084,173 represented C. C. C. 
paper. This total was 21.8 percent 
greater than that outstanding December 
31, 1942, and was the largest on any 
month end since the banks were organ- 
ized in 1933. 
PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSOCIATIONS 


In 1943 the production credit associa- 
tions made 230,735 loans for a total of 
$501,211,688, a decrease of 2.3 percent in 
number and an increase of 4.9 percent 
in amount, compared with 1942. On De- 
cember 31 the associations had 138,315 
loans outstanding amounting to $198,- 
734,411 compared with 142,471 loans for 
$184,662,139 outstanding a year earlier. 
Class B—active member-borrowers— 
stockholders at the end of 1943 num- 
bered 278,029, which was 3.4 percent 
more than at the end of 1942. 


EMERGENCY CROP AND FEED LOANS 


Emergency Crop and Feed Loan Of- 
fices closed 121,335 loans in 1943 for 
$19,269,945, decreases of 11.9 percent in 
number and 2.1 percent in amount from 
1942. Collections of principal, including 
1934-35 drought feed loans, were $28,- 
171,516, or $1.46 for each $1 of new 
loans made. Interest collections were 
$3,865,766, making total collections dur- 
ing the year of $32,037,282. Collections 
of principal and interest on loans made 
in 1936 and prior years, including 
drought feed loans, were $12,336,049. 
Total number of loans outstanding was 
reduced by 4.4 percent during the year, 
and total dollar volume by 5.8 percent. 
REGIONAL AGRICULTURAL CREDIT CORPORATIONS 


The Regional Agricultural Credit Cor- 
poration of Washington, D. C., under a 
special wartime program, made 108,820 
loans amounting to $65,358,621 in the 
first 6 months of 1943, of which 52,296 
loans for $29,073,019 were outstanding 
on December 31. On that date, there 
were also outstanding 996 other loans 
totaling $2,974,010. These totals were 
made up of 653 loans with balances of 
$2,678,298 in the Wenatchee-Okanogan 
area in the State of Washington—a con- 
tinuing program of financing the fruit 
industry there; 329 loans for $270,557, 
representing outstanding balances from 
the 1932-34 R. A. C. C. loan program; 
and 14 loans in Florida and Oklahoma 
for $25,155 made since July 1, 1943, un- 
der the restricted operations of R. A. 
C. C. prescribed in section 2 of the Agri- 
culture Appropriation Act for 1944. 


Soldiers’ Vote Legislation 


REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1944 
Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my view that the agreement reached by 


the conferees on the soldiers’ vote bill 
means the disfranchisement of millions 
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in the armed forces. As I have re- 
peatedly stated, I favor a simple law, 
removing just as much red tape as pos- 
sible to guarantee the right of suffrage 
to all who are wearing the uniform of 
the United States in this war regardless 
of whether they be in this country or 
abroad. 

I have talked to members of the armed 
forces who have been overseas, some in 
the Pacific and some in Europe. They 
told me frankly if the Members of Con- 
gress realized just exactly what condi- 
tions exist when men are at the front, 
they would reach the conclusion that 
there was little time for them or their 
officers to devote to carrying out provi- 
sions of such a law as is proposed. Men 
cannot be called back from the front, 
they said, for such purposes. 

“veryone I spoke to favored a Federal 
ballot, but one noncommissioned officer 
made a suggestion which I felt is worth 
considering. The suggestion was that 
either the Congress or the States provide 
that the men and women in the armed 
forces be furnished with a Federal bal- 
lot and ot that Federal ballot at the 
bottom would be space that would en- 
able them to say whether or not they 
desired to vote a straight Democratic or 
Republican ballot, and if they did so ex- 
press such a desire, their ballot should 
be counted in favor of the party can- 
didates that they endorsed and that in- 
includes not only Federal candidates but 
State, county, and city candidates. 

I do not think there is an individual in 
the United States who can with any de- 
gree of accuracy say just how many dif- 
ferent ballots are printed. In a recent 
speech Senator Kitcore of West Virginia 
Said that there were 350 magisterial dis- 
tricts in his State, each with a different 
ballot. He said that Rhode Island, the 
smallest State in the Union, had 100 dif- 
ferent ballots, and he contended, and he 
was not corrected, that Illinois has 12,000 
different ballots. In my own State, Mis- 
souri, we have 34 State senators, one-half 
elected every 2 years, and we have nearly 
150 State representatives as well as 13 
Congressmen. Aside from that, consider 
the large number of candidates from 
constable up, including our county and 
circuit judges as well as county officials. 
We have 114 counties and the city of 
St. Louis within the boundaries of Mis- 

_souri, each having a separate set of 
county and city officials. In my own 
congressional district, which is located 
entirely within the city of St. Louis, there 
are any number of different ballots. 
The citizens on one side of the street do 
not always vote for the same district can- 
didates as the citizens on the other side 
of the street, because that street might 
be a dividing line. We have any number 
of justices of the peace and constables 
with separate districts, State senators 
with separate districts, as well as State 
representatives with separate districts, 
each district requiring a different ballot. 

I was in hopes, Mr. Speaker, that our 
conferees could come to an agreement 
that would not disfranchise those that 
are fighting for the preservation of our 
country, but it seems that this is im- 


possible. When those wearing the uni- 
form learn of the action of Congress on 
this legislation, it will not in any way 
improve the morale of the service. 


Relations Between the Executive and the 
Legislative Branches of Government 


REMARKS 
oF 


HON. E. E. COX 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1944 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, the relations 
between the legislative and the executive 
branches of the Government must be im- 
proved if there is to continue even pre- 
tended cooperation. If the legislative 
branch cannot be coequal with the exec- 
utive branch, then one will have to pass 
out of the picture and the people called 
upon to determine for themselves the 
question as to whether they want to be 
governed by law or by men. 

The question of the right of employees 
of the Government under direction of 
the Chief Executive to decline to furnish 
documents and papers to and to testify 
before investigating committees of the 
Congress is now constantly arising and 
is one on which some understanding 
must be reached between the Congress 
and the President. This same question 
arose during the administration of Presi- 
dent Washington, and on the subject Mr. 
Jefferson made this statement: 


At a meeting of the Cabinet the subject 
(of discussion) was the resolution of the 
House of Representatives of March 27, to 
appoint a committee to inquire into the 
causes of the failure of the late expedition 
under Major General St. Clair, with power 
to call for such persons, papers and records 
as may be necessary to assist their inquiries. 
The President (Washington) said he had 
called us to consult, merely because it was 
the first example, and he wished that so far 
as it should become a precedent, in should 
be rightly conducted. He neither acknowl- 
edged nor denied, nor even doubted the pro- 
priety of what the House were doing, for 
he had not thought upon it, nor was ac- 
quainted with subjects of this kind. He 
could readily conceive there might be papers 
of so secret a nature as that they ought not 
to be given up. (The Cabinet was not then 
ready to give their opinions, but another 
meeting was held 2 days later when) we 
had all considered and were of one mind: 
1. That the House was an inquest, and, 
therefore, might institute inquiries. 2. That 
it might call for papers generally. 3. That 
the Executive ought to communicate such 
papers as the public good would permit, and 
ought to refuse those, the disclosure of 
which would injure the public. Conse- 
quently, (they) were to exercise discretion. 
4. That neither the committee nor the 
House had a right to call on the head of a 
department, who and whose papers were 
under the President alone; but that the 
committee should instruct their chairman 
2 move the House to address the President. 

* Hamilton agreed with us in all 
‘Ghee points except as to the power of the 
House to call on the heads of departments. 
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He observed, that as to his Department, the 
act constituting it had made it subject to 
Congress in some points, but he thought 
himself not so far subject, as to be obliged 
to produce all papers they might call for. 
They might demand secrets of a very mischie- 
vous nature. * I observed here a 
difference between the British Parliament 
and our Congress, that the former was a 
legislature, an inquest, and a council for 
the king. The latter was, by the Constitu- 
tion, a legislature and an inquest but not a 
council, (It was) finally agreed, to speak 
(separately) to the members of the commit- 
tee, and bring them by persuasion into the 
right channel. It was agreed in this case, 
that there was not a paper which might 
not be properly produced, that copies only 
should be sent, with an assurance, that if 
they should desire it, a clerk should attend 
with the originals to be verified by them- 
selves. 


Production of Ammunition for Civilian 
Use 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 3, 1944 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following letter 
from the Conservation Department of the 
State of Wisconsin: 


THE STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT, 
Madison, February 26, 1944. 
Hon. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. STEVENSON: Mr. A. WILLIS ROBERT- 
son, chairman of the Select Committee on 
Conservation of Wildlife Resources, House of 
Representatives, has advised this department 
of the tentative program of production of 
ammunition for civilian use in 1944 subject 
to approval of the War Department Board. 

We are informed that the schedule now 
authorizes during the first 6 months cf the 
current year only 26 percent of the pre-war 
normal production of shotgun shells. 

Last year representatives of the States and 
the Fish and Wildlife Service met with rep- 
resentatives of the War Production Board on 
this question. A very limited amount of am- 
munition was released, and for the most part 
too late to be of benefit to many Wisconsin 
hunters. Methods of distribution were in- 
equitable. 

The people of Wisconsin feel strongly that 
we should have a larger production of shot- 
gun shells for civilian use this fall if they 
can be furnished without interfering with 
the war effort. This feeling is based on three 
things: 

1. The necessity of controlling wildlife 
damage to crops, livestock, and poultry. 

2. The value of hunting relaxation to ap- 
proximately 300,000 Wisconsin citizens. 

3. Consideration of the millions of pounds 
of meat that are utilized annually during the 
Wisconsin hunting seasons. 

We wish to emphasize that we should like 
to have the larger production asked for only 
if it can be furnished without interference 
with the war effort. a 

The importance of securing fairly large 
stocks of ammunition in sufficient time to be 
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of use and equitably distributed should be 
emphasized to the War Production Board. 
Any means that you can take to do this will, 
I know, be deeply appreciated by the people 
of this State. 
Very truly yours, 
E, J. VANDERWALL, 
Conservation Director. 


Three Messages in a Row Spell 
President’s Disdain 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 3, 1944 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks given in the 

- House, I include an article by Daniel M. 
Kidney, Scripps-Howard staff writer, 
which appeared in many newspapers, in- 
cluding the New York World-Telegram, 


on February 24, 1944. 
The matter referred to follows: 


Wasuincron, February 24.—President 
Roosevelt’s disdain for Congress has been 
spelled out by him in three messages sent 
to Capitol Hill within the last 30 days. 

The first was January 26, when he de- 
manded as Commander in Chief a Federal 
ballot for soldier voting. 

Here are some excerpts which aroused con- 
gressional ire: “The need for new legislation 
is évident if we are really sincere—and not 
merely rendering lip service to our soldiers 
and sailors * 

„Some people—I ‘am sure with their 
tongues in their cheeks—say that the solu- 
tion to this problem is simply that the re- 
spective States improve their own absentee- 
ballot machinery. 

“In fact there is now pending before the 
House of Representatives a meaningless bill, 
passed by the Senate December 3, 1943, which 
presumes to meet this complicated and difi- 
cult situation by some futile language.” 

FRAUD ON SOLDIERS 

“I consider such proposed legislation a 
fraud on the soldiers and sailors and marines, 
„ * é Jt is a fraud upon the American 
people * * s” 

Last Friday, he sent a veto message on the 
antisubsidy bill which contained these re- 
flections on Congress: 

“The reasons for my disapproval of H. R. 
3744—my most emphatic and vigorous dis- 
approval—must already be known to every 
Senator and every Representative. 

“The bill presented to me would destroy 
the stabilization program. I cannot accept 
responsibility for its disastrous consequences. 
I hope the Congress will not compel these 
consequences.” 

His masterpiece of vituperation was read 
in the House on February 22. Here are some 
extracts from the tax veto message which 
caused patient Majority Leader BARKLEY, 
Democrat, Kentucky, to explode and fight 
back: 

RELIEF FOR THE GREEDY 

“I regret that I find it necessary in the 
midst of this great war to be compelled to do 
this in what I regard as the public interest. 

„It is not a tax bill but a tax-relief 
bill providing relief, not for the needy, but 
for the greedy * . 

“It has been suggested by some that I 

should give my approval to this bill on the 


ground that having asked the Congress for 
a loaf of bread to take care of this war for 
the sake of this and succeeding generations, 
I should be content with a small piece of 
crust. 

“I might have done so if I had not noted 
that the small piece of crust contained so 
many extraneous and inedible materials.” 


NOT TREASURY'S FAULT 


“The Nation will readily understand that 
it is not the fault of the Treasury Depart- 
ment that the income-tax payers are flooded 
with forms to fill out which are so complex 
that even certified accountants cannot inter- 
pret them. 

“No; it is squarely the fault of the Con- 
gress of the United States in using language 
in drafting the law which not even a dic- 
tionary or a thesaurus can make clear.” 

The day after the soldier-vote message was 
sent to the Hill, Representative Francis CASE, 
Republican, of South Dakota, addressed the 
House on the subject Let the President Lead 
With Temperate Speech, 

Majority Leader McCormack, Democrat, of 
Massachusetts, had just urged more tem- 
perate language in House discussions of the 
soldier-vote bill, to which Mr. Case replied: 

“In all sincerity, and with all respect, I 
want to suggest to the majority leader that 
he convey that suggestion to the Chief 
Executive. 

“Unity is not commanded and will never 
be produced in this country by name calling. 

“Unity will never be produced by proclaim- 
ing that all those who are opposed to you 
take their positions with their tongues in 
their cheeks, are economic royalists, or what- 
ever other title seems to most discredit them 
at the time. 

“We can have unity in this country, we 
can prosecute the war with one mind, when 
there is leadership that respects and directs 
its appeals to the common sense and the fair- 
mindedness that exist in the average Ameri- 
can citizen,” 


Simplification of Income-Tax Returns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 3, 1944 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
concurrent resolution adopted by the 
South Carolina Legislature. I think 
every Member of Congress has made a 
desperate effort to compel the Internal 
Revenue Department and the Treasury 
Department officials to simplify the in- 
come-tax forms. I doubt if there is 1 
percent of the Members of Congress who 
will be able to file their income-tax re- 
turns without the assistance of a C. P. A., 
and we should let the executive depart- 
ment know that the people throughout 
the country are dissatisfied with the com- 
plicated forms that they are required 
to file with the internal revenue col- 
lector this year. 

Iam delighted to join with other Mem- 
bers of Congress in bringing pressure to 
bear on the officials who have the respon- 
sibility of framing these forms, in an ef- 
fort to see that they are simplified as soon 
as possible, 
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The resolution follows: 


Concurrent resolution requesting the Con- 
gress of the United States to provide that 
United States income-tax returns be sim- 
plified 
Be it resolved by the house of representa- 

tives (the senate concurring), That the Con- 

gress of the United States of America is 
hereby requested to provide means whereby 
the United States income-tax returns may be 
simplified; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to each of South Carolina's Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 


Bank of International Settlements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ` 


Friday, March 3, 1944 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on March 26, 1943, I introduced 
a resolution to authorize the Banking 
and Currency Committee to make an in- 
vestigation of the Bank of International 
Settlements and addressed the House on 
that same date giving certain facts and 
asking certain questions about this bank. 

It is my great fear that this interna- 
tional financial institution, in which even 
at this day German financiers sit down 
with Americans and British on the board 
of directors, and the controlling stock of 
which is held by banks under Hitler’s 
control, contains the greatest danger to 
the real cause for which American men 
are today fighting on the battlefields of 
the world. 

As a further warning to the Congress 
and to our country I include with my re- 
marks herewith three articles appearing 
recently in the New York Post on the 
subject of the Bank of International 
Settlements, and I implore the Members 
of the House to read these articles with 
care: 

[From the New York Post of February 2, 1944] 
How Nazı Money BARONS PULL WES To RULE 
PEACE 


(By Tabitha Petran) 


Germany's barons of industry and finance 
have made known to certain British and 
American bankers the terms of a peace plan 
under which the Nazi capitalists would retain 
power after Germany’s defeat. 

Under this plan British and American in- 
dustrial-financial groups would gain joint 
ownership of German industry with the pres- 
ent owners; and the German industrialists 
and financiers would get a free hand in 
choosing the political leaders of post-war 
Germany and the right to maintain an armed 
police force to keep “order.” 

The plans of German bankers and busi- 
nessmen to avoid the consequences of mili- 
tary defeat are closely related to similar plans 
in preparation by the Reichswehr and the 
Nazi Party. The machinery to put the plans 
of all three groups into operation the moment 
the Nazi regime goes down has already been 
set up. 

The plan for which German industry and 
finance seeks to win the support of similar 
groups in the United States and Britain is 
referred to as the Schacht plan. 
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It is said to provide also that Britain and 
America allow Germany for a period of about 
5 years an armed police ferce of from 400,000 
to 500,000 men which, collaborating with the 
Allies, would insure that neither the “red” 
armies nor internal revolution threaten the 
stability of the new regime or the ownership 
of German industry and finance. 


SCHACHT PLAN IS BORN 


The so-called Schacht p!an was prepared by 
the German World Economic Society— 
Deutsche Weltwirtschaftliche Geselischaft— 
which was put in charge of preparing peace 
settlements for the industrial-financial group 
and of conveying these proposals to appro- 
priate circles in Britain and the United States 
when the certainty of Germany's military 
defeat became apparent. 

Last year at just about the time the 
Schacht plan was readied for feelers abroad, 
Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, German Minister of 
Finance, conveniently moved one of his resi- 
dences to Zurich, Switzerland, an hour's 
train ride from Basle, home of the Bank of 
International Settlements, and present resi- 
dence of Schacht's old friend, Thomas H. Me- 
Kittrick, American president of the B. I. S., 
of whom Dr. Harry White, monetary adviser 
to Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau, 
said in a press conference November 23, 1948: 
There's an American president [of the 
B. I. S.], an American president doing busi- 
ness with Germans while the American sol- 
diers are fighting German soldiers.” 


FIFTH COLUMN OF IMPERIALISM 


The men in the inner circle of the German 
World Economic Society are prominent in 
the B. I. 8. The key figures of German in- 
dustry and finance are the Nazi representa- 
tives in the B. I. S. and at the same time 
members of the German Society. Dr. 
Schacht is a former director of the B. I. S. 

The German World Economic Society was 
set up just before the last war, in April 1914, 
as a fifth column of imperialism by the Ger- 
man equivalent of the National Association 
of Manufacturers—Reichsverband der Deut- 
schen Industrie. The society was revived 
from the moribund state it had fallen into 
after the last war when the Nazi geopoli- 
tician Karl Haushofer became a member in 
the early thirties, 

Under Haushofer's direction, the society, 
working closely with the International 
Chamber of Commerce in Paris, embarked 
on a program of industrial and financial 
espionage especially in Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, and Italy and of establishing friends 
and contacts in these countries. German 
members of the I. C. C. and the soclety were 
the main fifth column in France, making the 
secret agreements with the French financiers 
and businessmen who betrayed the Republic. 


FARBEN IS CHIEF POWER 

The most powerful members of this society, 
author of the Schacht plan, today hold posi- 
tions in the Bank of International Settle- 
ments, a veritable League of Nations of in- 
ternational high finance, which was founded 
in 1930 to fulfill loan functions incident to 
the Young plan for resuscitating Germany. 

Chief power of the society is I. G. Farben 
Industrie, whose cartel arrangements are 
world-wide. Dr. Hermann Schmitz, presi- 
dent of I. G. Farben, is a key member of the 
society and a director of the B. I. S. 

One of the most powerful bankers in Ger- 
many is Kurt Freiherr von Schroeder, of 
Cologne, a promoter of Hitler and the Nazi 
Party. Von Schroeder is a director of the 
B. I: S. and a member of the society’s inner 
circle. 

WHITE EXPLAINS B. I. 8. ROLE 

Dr. White, who declared that the B. I. S's 
American president, McKittrick, is now “do- 
ing business with Germans,” made that state- 


ment in answer to a question whether the 
B. I. S. would figure in plans for a post-war 
international currency and world bank, as 
had been proposed a few days before by Leon 
Fraser, former president of the B. I. S. and 
now president of the First National Bank of 
New York, the American bank in the B. I. S. 
White said: 

“The Bank of International Settlements 
has no significance with respect to this. 
The Bank of International Settlements right 
now is German-controlled, anyway, and it 
operates, Germany is anxious to keep it 
alive because she hopes to use it as an in- 
strumentalſty for getting back into financial 
power, and she is being very nice to the bank, 
but she votes the shares, of course, of the 
countries she occupies—in effect, though not 
nominally—and she thinks it is a gocd in- 
strument to have when peace comes.” 


AXIS-ALLIED MEETINGS DENIED 


According to charges made in the British 
and American press, the board of directors 
of the B. I, S., comprising representatives 
from Axis and Allied countries, have sat 
down together at Basle at the annual general 
meeting of the B. I. S. each June since the 
war began. 

These charges have been officially denied. 
But the statutes of the bank define the an- 
nual general meeting as one attended by its 
voting members and state that the only 
voting members are the board of directors. 
The 1942 annual report of the B. I. S., in 
possession of the Post, is headed: “Twelfth 
annual report of the president of the Bank 
for International Settlements to the annual 
general meeting held at Basle, June 8, 1942.” 

The B, I. S. is still doing business in Basle. 
President McKittrick travels between the 
United States and Axis-surrounded Switzer- 
land. His permanent staff in Basle is com- 
posed largely of Axis men. 

The Nazis could use the B. I. S. as a con- 
venient avenue for the presentation of the 
Schacht plan to interested Allied circles. 
McKittrick, for instance, can communicate 
regularly with Montagu Norman, a director of 
the B. I. S. and governor of the Bank of 
England. 


BANKER IS BIG INDUSTRIALIST 


The enormous importance that the B. I. S. 
has for the peace plans of German industry 
and finance is evident from the powerful 
position that the Nazi representatives in the 
B. I. S. hold in the German industrial- 
financial set-up. 

Banker von Schroeder is on the board of 
directors of at least a dozen of the big iron 
and steel companies of Germany, is vice presi- 
dent of the board of directors of the Reich's 
railways, president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the Rhineland and of the German 
Commercial Credit Bank, menaging director 
of numerous other industrial concerns. His 
Cologne Bank is the bank of German heavy 
industry. I. G. Farben, whose president is a 
director of the B. I. S. and a member of the 
German Society, is the most powerful cor- 
poration in Germany. 

Nazi bank member of the B, I. S. is Ger- 
many’s central bank, the Reichsbank, whose 
president, Dr. Funk, is a B. I, S. director. 


RUN BY NAZI MINISTRY 


The German Society, whose inner circle 
includes also the heads of the German Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Industry, of the Asso- 
ciation of Iron Manufacturers, and.of the 
Krupp works, is under the direction of the 
Nazi Ministry of Economy. One of its officers 
is Hans Erich Posse, Under Secretary of the 
Economic Ministry, an old-time Weimar of- 
ficlal with good contacts in England. Dr. 
Kurt Wiedenfeld, economic adviser to the 
Foreign Affairs Ministry, is also a member, 
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[From the New York Post of February 3, 1944] 


Key NAMES IN Nazi PEACE PLOT AND BRITISH 
BANKING CONTACTS 


(By Tabitha Petran) 


Through the Bank of International Settle- 
ments at Basle, the German World Economic 
Society, an organization of Germany's big- 
gest industrialists and financiers, is believed 
to be in touch with a powerful financial group 
in England which before the war was identi- 
fie. with appeasement and a pro-German 
policy. 

The German society, as the Post reported 
yesterday, has prepared the Schacht plan, 
for which it is seeking support in Allied 
financial circles. This plan, so far as is 
known, offers the United States and Britain 
joint ownership with the present owners of 
German industry in return for a guaranty 
that Germany’s financial leaders shall choose 
the political leaders of post-war Germany 
and that the new German regime shall be 
permitted an armed police force to keep 
order. 

There is evidence that the German society 
is trying to push this plan through the Bank 
of International Settlements in Basle and 
that Germany places no difficulties in the 
way of communications between those con- 
nected with the B. I. S. in Axis-surrounded 
Switzerland and London, 


CONTACT EFFORTS REPORTED 


This German group, whose key figures in- 
clude the Nazi banker Kurt von Schroeder of 
Cologne, and the president of I. G. Farben 
industries, Dr. Herman Schmitz, is reportedly 
trying to contact in England Frank C. Tiarks, 
a partner in the international banking house, 
J. Henry Schroeder & Co. of London. 

Schroeder of Cologne, one of the biggest 
financiers in Germany, and Dr. Schmitz are 
directors of the B. I. 

Tiarks was until 1939, at least, one of about 
200 honorary non-German members of the 
German World Economic Society, and con- 
tributed articles to the society's publications. 
The owner of J. Henry Schroeder & Co. of 
London is related to the Nazi banker, Kurt 
von Schroeder of Cologne. 

The B. I. S. is today doing business in Basle. 
Its permanent staff is composed of an Ameri- 
can president, Thomas H. McKittrick, and six 
financial figures from Axis or Axis-occupied 
countries. One of the members of this per- 
manent staff in Basle, the assistant general 
manager, Paul Hechler, is vice president of 
the Reichsbank, Germany's central bank. 


MONTAGU NORMAN MENTIONED 


Who are the powerful British financial fig- 
ures who might be contacted through the 
B. I. S. by Baron Kurt von Schroeder and Dr. 
Schmitz, of I. G. Farben, directors of the 
B. I. S. and representatives of the inner circle 
of the German World Economic Society? 

One is Montagu Norman, a British director 
of the B. I. S., one of the chief architects of 
Britain’s pre-war policy of buying off the 
Nazis, a close personal friend of Dr. Schacht, 
who is living in Zurich, and governor of the 
Bank of England. 

Another is Sir Otto Niemeyer, also a direc- 


tor of the B. I. S., a director of the Bank of 


England, considered second only to Norman 
in power, and also identified with Britain's 
pre-war appeasement policy. And the pos- 
sible means of contact in this financial 
stratosphere that floats above national 
boundaries? 

Paul Hechler, vice president of the Nazi 
Reichsbank, who is now serving on McKit- 
trick’s permanent staff in Basle, is an old- 
time protégé of. Niemeyer’s and Norman's. 

LONG-TIME CONNECTIONS 

What are the connections between the in- 
dividuals whom Baron von Schroeder and Dr. 
Schmitz are trying to reach in the interests 
of the powerful German World Economic So- 
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ciety and between these individuals and Ger- 
man finance itself? 

J. Henry Schroder & Co., of London, in 
which Frank Tiarks is a partner, did busi- 
ness for many years with the Schroeder banks 
of Cologne and Hamburg. It was the bridge 
between London's “city” and heavy indus- 
tries of western Germany—strongly repre- 
sented, by the way, in the German World 
Economic Society. 

Baron von Schroeder, who until his death 
in 1940, was senior partner of the London 
Schroder bank and chairman of the board 
of its New York branch, J. Henry Schroder 
Banking Corporation, of New York, was a 
kinsman of Baron Kurt von Schroeder. Pres- 
ent head of both the London and New York 
companies is Baron Bruno's son, Helmut 
W. B. Schroder, a member of the Anglo- 
German Fellowship before the war. 


TIARKS’ CONNECTIONS 


Tiarks, partner of the London Schroder 
firm and one of the directors of the New 
York branch, is also a director of the Bank 
of England, the British bank in the B. I. S. 
Tiarks was a member, too, of the Anglo- 
German Fellowship. 

Concrete evidence of actual negotiations 
and contacts between these potentates of 
international high finance is, of course, prac- 
tically impossible to obtain. 

However, it is interesting that Sir Aukland 
Geddes, chairman of the board of the Rio 
Tinto Co., London, owners of the Spanish 
Rio Tinto mines, is reported to have been 
in Spain within the last 2 months and in 
touch with German businessmen, including 
Georg von Schnitzler, a director of I. G. 
Farben. Schnitzler, who until Pearl Harbor 
was in charge of I. G.’s American business, 
moved his residence to Madrid 6 months 
ago and has made trips from there to Lisbon 
and Switzerland. 

Geddes is the father-in-law of the Prince 
of Hesse. Before the war Geddes was closely 
connected with the General Metal Corpora- 
tion of Frankfurt, which, with the Rio Tinto 
Co., constituted the European Pyrite Co. 


[From the New York Post of February 4, 1944] 
SCHACHT Is Nazis’ Dove or PEACÈ 
(By Tabitha Petran) 


Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, financial wizard of 
the Nazi regime, is slated for a top role in the 
plans of German financiers and businessmen 
who hope to enlist the aid of Allied bankers 
in securing peace terms which will leave them 
in power after Germany’s defeat. 

Dr. Schacht, former president of the Nazi 
Reichsbank and former director of the Bank 
for International Settlement at Basle, made 
many warm friendships in Britain and the 
United States during his years as Hitler's eco- 
nomic ambassador. 

Schacht, it ís believed, is being held in re- 
serve by the powerful German interests rep- 
resented in the German World Economic 
Society, while he whitewashing to 
make him presentable for use at a strategic 
moment. 

OUSTED FROM PARTY 

Following a report in December 1942 that 
Schacht had been named head of Hitler's 
peace negotiation office, dispatches from neu- 
tral capitals have reported Schacht ousted 
from the Nazi Party and Hitler’s confidence, 
stripped of all official functions. 

Schacht, who now has a residence in 
Zurich, was recently reported by the Algiers 
radio as about to succeed Ribbentrop as 
Foreign Minister. This rumor was branded 
by a former colleague of Schacht's, Dr. Max 
Immanuel, now in Washington, as a trial bal- 
loon preliminary to a peace offensive from 
Germany. Dr. Immanuel described Hitler 
“as relying on Dr. Schacht’s frienship with 
businessmen in the United States and Great 


Britain to facilitate possible attempts at 
negotiation for an arranged peace.” 
CONTACT THROUGH LISEON 


Dr. Immanuel recently wrote in the New 
York Times: 

“In the past 2 months the general director 
of I. G. Farben, Hermann Schmitz, on behalf 
of Dr. Schacht, communicated with Lisbon 
friends, and they got in touch with New York 
bankers in the interests of peace.” 

Schacht became director of the B. I. S. in 
Basle the same year that Leon Fraser, now 
president of the First National Bank of New 
York, became its president. Fraser was pres- 
ident of the B. I. S. from 1933 to 1935, follow- 
ing a 3-year term as director. First National 
is the American bank in the B. I. S. 

WARM RELATIONS 

Of Fraser's relations with Dr. Schacht, 
Matthew Josephson wrote in a New Yorker 
profile, February 21, 1942: 

“His relations with Schacht, perhaps the 
second most powerful man in the Nazi 
regime until Hitler demoted him in 19389, were 
warm and personal and the two men corre- 
sponded with each other until about a year 
ago.” 

Communications between potentates of 
international high finance which even in war- 
time tends to operate above national bound- 
daries cannot be verified, but it is clear that 
such communications are possible. 


SWISS BANKER’S ROLE 


For example, in November 1943 there ar- 
rived in the United States Rudolf Ernst, Jr., 
the son of the director of one of the biggest 
Swiss banks, Swiss Banking Corporation. 
This bank and another, the Credit Suisse, had 
established offices in New York in the summer 
of 1989. These two Swiss banks do business 
with many of the most powerful German 
industries. 

Swiss Banking Corporation is one of the 
chief banks of the Swiss I. G. Farben, which 
was exposed in hearings before the Truman 
committee as a subsidiary of the German 
I. G. Schmitz’ right-hand man, Georg von 
Schnitzler, who, as director of I. G.’s Ameri- 
can business until Pearl Harbor, came to the 
United States almost every year and had 
many friends here, now has headquarters in 
Madrid from whence he travels to Lisbon 
and Switzerland. 

Ernst, Jr, came here officially on problems 
relating to a Treasury regulation requiring 
foreign banks to register customers of 
accounts held here, 

CONFIDENTIAL MISSION 

Ernst Jr. is believed to have been entrusted 
with the confidential mission of talking over 
with American bankers the points of view 
and proposals of German big business and 
finance as outlined in the Schacht plan. 

The Swiss Banking Corporation with which 
Ernst is connected has been very useful to 
Nazi business, Assistant Attorney General 
Wendell Berge brought this out in testimony 
before the Kilgore committee in December 
1943, relating to the indictment of the 
Schering Corporation of Bloomfield, N. J., as 
a tool of the Nazi trust, A. G. Schering, of 
Berlin. Berge termed the transaction by 
which the Swiss Banking Corporation “got 
apparent control” of the Schering Corpora- 
tion of Bloomfield a mere sham to make it 
appear that the American corporation was 
controlled from Switzerland rather than from 
Germany.” 

Berge also pointed out that the Swiss bank 
similarly aided the Nazi cartel in England, 

GOT SCHRODER LOAN 


The J. Henry Schroder Banking Corpora- 
tion of New York, American branch of the 
London Schroder bank, made a loan to and 
was banker for the Schering Corporation of 
Bloomfield. Schroder of New York like 
Schroder of London had close relations before 
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the war with Nazi banks, industry, and car- 
tels. 

German big business and finance, organized 
in the German World Economic Society, is at 
present feeling out the ground to lay a basis 
for favorable terms when peace comes. 

Nazi businessmen have been greatly en- 
couraged by the friendly policy Britain and 
the United States have shown in north Africa 
and Italy to business promoters and finan- 
ciers of fascism and especially by such devel- 
opments as the appointment of Guido Jung, 
Mussolini’s finance minister for 6 years, a 
lesser Schacht, as Badoglio’s finance min- 
ister. Jung represented Mussolini at inter- 
national conferences just as Schacht rep- 
resented Hitler. : 


The Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER A. RAMEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUS: OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 3, 1944 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Toledo Times of March 2, 1944: 


NEW DEALERS SETTLE FOR PART OF ARMY VOTE 


It appears the administration is going to 
get a compromise Federal ballot through 
after all. 

Most States fought the Federal ballot for 
soldiers. The handling of ballots comes 
strictly within State’s rights. The Federal 
Government has no election rights. This is 
why there was so much protest against the 
administration’s plan to vote the soldiers. 

The administration has not lost its case 
entirely. The compromise seems to be that 
all States will have the right to accept or 
reject the Federal write-in ballot for soldiers, 

The Federal ballot, if approved, will be 
used only in those States in which the Gov- 
ernors certify by August 1 that the Federal 
ballot is acceptable. 

The Federal ballot, as agreed in the com- 
promise, can be used to augment the State 
absentee ballot with the consent of Gov- 
ernors, Pro-New Deal Governors will accept 
it. But there are plenty of Republican Gov- 
ernors who will make every effort to get their 
own absentee ballots into the hands of sol- 
diers to edge out the Federal ballot. 

Service men and women must swear they 
have applied for State absentee ballots and 
have not received them before they can be 
given the Federal ballot. 

The administration apparently is willing 
to accept such Federal ballot votes as it can 
get. Getting as many as possible will be bet- 
ter than none at all. 

The Federal soldier ballot is a pro-New 
Deal ballot any way you measure it. The 
soldiers will be asked to vote for or against 
their commander in chief. According to 
Army discipline, drilled into every soldier 
from the day of induction, he is taught to 
Please his superior officers. 

Ousting the Commander in Chief, in the 
mind of a well-trained soldier, would be re- 
garded as disrespectful. President Roosevelt 
will get the lion’s share of the soldier vote. 

If the States are on their toes and speed up 
the printing and distribution of the absentee 
ballots, they can block off some of the effect 
of the New Deal Federal ballots. But the 
problem has been made equally difficult for 
the States. They may distribute their bal- 
lots, and the distribution will be in the hands 
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of the Federal Government and the armed 
forces. 

It will be well to watch New Deal cam- 
paigning among the soldiers. Campaign liter- 
ature, radio broadcasts in the guise of official 
messages from the Commander in Chief, in- 
creased focd rations and many other means 
available to Mr. Roosevelt must not be used, 

We have been through three New Deal cam- 
paigns before, and everyone knows they do 
not miss a single election trick, 


Plight of the Independent Oilman 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WESLEY E. DISNEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 3, 1944 


Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, the inde- 
pendent oilman is still being driven to 
bankruptcy by the Government. Sales 
representing millions of dollars by inde- 
pendent oilmen, big and little, are go- 
ing on each week—sales of valuable 
property which the independents desire 
to retain, but cannot. The sales are be- 
ing made to the major companies, so the 
drift toward a monopoly is inevitable. 

The independent oilmen who discov- 
ered most of the oil resources in the 
United States are being penalized for 
this effort by their Government in the 
O. P. A.’s stubborn, idiotic refusal to per- 
mit them to have a price that will enable 
them to live. 

The bill we passed in the House to 
correct this evil is sleeping peacefully in 
the Senate committee under the ban 
of the administration. The other body 
is dutifully obeying. 

In spite of the fact that in America 
there are 10,000 miles of wedge belts like 
the Joiner formation in east Texas, ca- 
pable in many instances of producing 
vast quantities of oil remaining to be 
explored, bureaucratic stupidity keeps 
the independent oilman at the bottom 
of the list of all commodities in price. 

Notwithstanding the vast resources in 
North and South America, yet to be ex- 
plored for oil, the administration is dog- 
gedly furnishing to three great oil com- 
panies, who have plenty of money of their 
own, the vast sum of $150,000,000 for the 
building of a 1,200-mile pipe line in Iraq 
and Iran. It cannot be completed for 
3 years, if then. The companies have 
the money to build the pipe line. What 
they want is assurance that the United 
States Government will enforce their 
concession by force of arms if necessary. 
This presents an international problem, 
but the proponents of the deal insist that 
the Senate of the United States has no 
right under its treaty ratifying power 
to have a voice in this international deal. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the clearest state- 
ments of the independent oilman’s 


plight is stated in an article entitled 
“Good-bye Oil” by Frank R. Ford of the 


Evansville (Ind.) Press reproduced in 
the Washington News. It reads as 
follows: 


GOOD-BYE OIL 


(By Frank R. Ford, editor of the Evansville 
Press) 


EVANSVILLE, IND., February 25.—An oil-man 
friend of mine is pumping 17 wells In this 
area. Best 1 produces 10 barrels a day; 
worst, 3. 

Recently he was pumping 19 wells. The 
2 others made 7 barrels between them. 
Both of these have been pulled and plugged; 
out of production forever. 

“We're running out of oil,” says President 
Roosevelt. Our Government plans to spend 
one hundred and thirty to one hundred and 
sixty-five million doll; rs to build a 1,200- 
mile Arabian pipe line. Standard of Call- 
fornia, the Texas Co., and Gulf will use the 
line, and are expected to repay the Govern- 
ment’s investment in 25 years. 

Asks the Evansville oll man: If we're run- 
ning out of oil, why isn’t more attention paid 
to the home situation? 

He is one of the legion of independent 
producers. His story is fairly typical. He 
quit a job with a major oil company to hunt 
oil himself on a small scale, and has built 
up a good living. He leases ground, drills 
wells, and sells oi., when he finds any, to the 
major companies, at prices which in his 
opinion have been infiuenced by monopoly 
for a long time and are now fixed by Gov- 
ernment at a figure so low that he and 
his fellow independents are being gradually 
forced out of business. 

His 17 wells are “strippers”; that is, 
pumped at a relatively small profit margin. 
Pumping and procecsing costs eat up most 
of the return. 

More than 70 percent of United States wells 
are “strippers.” Last year 12,000 of them 
were plugged and abandoned. Nearly 44,000 
of them have been plugged in 4 years, says 
the National Stripper Well Association. 

Why are these wells being closed? 

Principal reason is economic. Here's why 
the Evansville man closed his two: 

Crude here brings $1.37 a barrel, so the two 
wells were good for about $290 a month. It 
used to cost $65 a month to pump them, the 
pumper working part time. Wage-hour 
legislation, etc., had increased that cost to 
$160, leaving $130 to pay for processing the 
oil and other operation expenses. These ex- 
penses added up to more than was coming 
in, so he got out. 

Why doesn’t he just quit pumping the wells 
for a while? 

The wells must be pumped to be preserved. 
Quit pumping and the water comes in, drown- 
ing the wells permanently. Furthermore, he 
can't afford to leave valuable casing in a non- 
productive hole. 

The point is that this production is gone 
for good, along with that from 12,000 wells 
plugged last year, 44,000 wells in 4 years. The 
chance of secondary production, from forcing 
gas back into the played-out, water-ruined 
sand, also is gone. 

This loss must be subtracted from the Na- 
tion’s oil reserves, which, according to the 
President and other high authorities, are 
running out. 

How much would it cost to keep these local 
wells in production? 

In this particular case about 50 cents a 
barrel; in other cases more, or less. Any in- 
crease would save some wells. 

And a fairer price would expand domestic 
supplies in other and more important ways, 
since it would make wildcatting more prof- 
itable and keep the independent oil man in 
business. 

Here the Evansville oil man runs up against 
the circumstance that there has been rela- 
tively little agitation for h'gher crude prices 
among major companies which control the 
great bulk of the business after the oil comes 
out of the ground, 
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Major companies, he says, can afford to 
break even or lose money in the production 
end. They get it back from their pipe lines, 
refining, and the sale of refined prod cts. 


Up to Barkley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1944 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the following editorial from the 
St. Marys (Pa.) Daily Press, of February 
25, 1944: 


UP TO BARKLEY 


Members of the United States Senate yes- 
terday, by an unprecedented move, accepted 
the resignation of Senator ALBEN BARKLEY, 
of Kentucky, as majority leader, and a few 
minutes later reelected him to that position. 

It was a show of confidence in the Ken- 
tuckian, who resigned earlier this week after 
a definite split with President Roosevelt over 
what he called an unjustifiable assault on 
the honesty and integrity of Congress. 

BARKLEY, 7 years ago, was elected majority 
leader by one single vote. He is not any more 
shrewd or capable now than he was then, 
but the unanimous vote he received yesterday 
was a tribute to him personally as well as a 
rebuff to a Chief Executive, who, for the first 
time in history, vetoed a tax measure, and 
threw in a lot of uncalled-for criticism at the 
same time, 

The American people now have more faith 
in BARKLEY than they ever did before, for they 
realize it must have been a painful task for 
him to speak out against a political leader 
with whom he had been so closely associ- 
ated for years. 

For many years there has been some ques- 
tion whether BARKLEY was representing the 
people or President Roosevelt as he maneu- 
vered favorable votes on the Chief Executive's 
pet measures. 

There should be no repetition of that in 
the future unless that letter written by 
BARKLEY yesterday takes away from him the 
independent spirit that flamed through his 
soul Wednesday afternoon. 

For a brief time day before yesterday, Mr. 
BARKLEY reached heights he had never known 
before in the field of elocution, He delivered 
an excellent address as he came to the defense 
of Congress, and incidentally the American 
people, as Members of Congress are direct rep- 
resentatives of the people. 

He offered then and there blunt criticism 
of the man whose flag he had carried 12 years 
and cried “halt” to a White House occupant 
who more and more has tried to encroach on 
the judicial powers of the Nation. 

BarKLEY spoke out courageously against 
this trend, but then turned around and ex- 
pressed his undying admiration for the man 
who only a short time before had tried to 
humble him and his fellow Congressmen. 

Mr. Roosevelt in nowise tried to spare the 
feelings of the men who sit in the House and 
Senate, in fact his tax veto message was the 
third such this session when he used a highly 
sarcastic pen to belittle the Nation's law- 
makers, 

Senator BARKLEY was under no compulsion 
to tender an olive branch to President Rocse- 
velt after his fellow Senators had elevated 
him to be their majority leader. That breach 
should not have been so quickly filled. As 
things look now no compromise is possible be- 
tween Roosevelt and Congress, He will still 
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belabor them with bitter, stinging phrases 
when they do not jump at his crack of the 
whip. : 

Mr. Barkiey should have maintained his 
spirit of independence. It’s up to him to 
prove now that newborn faith in his prin- 
ciples are not mere Illusions. 


History of 11 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. WRIGHT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 3, 1944 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article by 
Ernest Lindley, from the Washington 
Post: 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT—HISTORY OF 11 YEARS 
(By Ernest Lindley) 

On March 4, 1933, probably there was no 
one in the United States who dreamed that 
11 years later Franklin D. Roosevelt would 
still occupy the White House, or- that he 
might not leave it until 1949. There 
were not many who at that time regarded 
him as a really strong man. During the 
campaign he had not posed, or been greeted, 
as a messiah. He was generally regarded as 
an amiable man with an attractive personal- 
ity and many admirable characteristics, in- 
cluding the pluck with which he had over- 
come the physical handicap suddenly in- 
flicted on him in early middle age. He was 
known to have a mildly progressive outlook, 
a rather long experience in public affairs, and 
ability to win votes. 

Roosevelt's place in history can be ap- 
praised more accurately in later years. His 
contemporaries are too close to the events, 
and their judgments unavoidably are colored 
by personal experience. But his place surely 
will be a large one, both in cur national and 
in modern world history. With the possible 
exception of Washington and Lincoln, no 
President has borne so heavy a burden, and 
with the possible exception of Wilson, none 
hes exerted so much influence contempora- 
neously on the world as a whole. 

Roosevelt's first term was devoted to eco- 
nomic recovery and the melange of reforms 
which came to be known as the New Deal. 
Recovery and reform were in conflict at times, 
but they were often inextricably bound to- 
gether. The reforms had many ofigins: The 
old agrarian movements and the newer agri- 
cultural demands for equality; the Bull 
Moose platform of 1912; Wilson’s new free- 
dom; trade-unionism; and sundry liberal so- 
cial and economic thinkers. Many of them 
were reforms long overdue. They could have 
been digested more easily if they had been 
intreduced gradually in earlier years. 

In most important respects they were simi- 
lar to economic and social reforms which had 
been adopted in preceding decades in Great 
Britain and the Scandinavian countries. Al- 
though many of them were assailed at the 
time as extreme, they were, on the whole, 
middle-way measures and are now recognized 
as such by all but a few irreconcilables. 

When Roosevelt took office, it was certainly 
his intention to complete his domestic pro- 
gram as rapidly as possible—certainly before 
the end of 4 years. He expected a brief period 
of change to be followed by a longer period of 
digestion and stability. He often commented 
that this had been the usual course of events 
in the United States, if the reforms were suc- 
cessful, But he was balked in this endeavor 


by a majority of the Supreme Court. The 
Court not only began to undo the New Deal 
but laid down interpretations which threat- 
ened to cripple the national Government, 
The best commentary on the Court during 
this period appears in the minority opinions 
written by the present Chief Justice, Harlan 
Stone, and the late Justices Brandeis and 
Cardozo. The majority of the Supreme Court 
as it was then constituted must bear a major 
share of the responsibility for 2 or 3 years of 
internal turmoil which judicial statesman- 
ship would have spared us. 

Roosevelt was thus thrown behind his earli- 
er timetable and felt compelled to begin his 
second term with a showdown with the 
judiciary. He lost the battle, at no small 
cost to himself, but won the campaign. In 
the aftermath he challenged the conserva- 
tives of his own party on their home grounds, 
and was repulsed. The purge campaign of 
1938 saw the beginning of the recession of 
the New Deal. 

It has not been generally realized, but the 
President’s own conscious turn from the New 
Deal to a different political base began im- 
mediately after the purge campaign. It 
was prompted chiefly by the Munich crisis. 
Roosevelt saw correctly that in all probability 
another great world war was just around the 
corner, and he moved to mobilize support 
for his foreign and national defense policies. 
He needed, sought, and obtained support 
from conservative Democrats and Republi- 
cans witi whom he had been at odds on 
domestic policies. Since the fall of 1938, the 
new dealers have gradually been shelved, and 
their places taken by Republicans, conserva- 
tive and middle-of-the-road Democrats, gen- 
erals, admirals, and industrialists of no par- 
ticular political affiliation. 

Thus the transition from peace to war, and 
from the New Deal to defense and foreign 
policy as the dominant considerations in the 
President's mind, began in the fall of 1938, 
— than half way through Roosevelt's second 

rm. 

The war —or, more particularly, the Nazi 
onslaught on the west- produced the third 
term. The fourth term, if there is one, will 
bring victory and at least a temporary organ- 
ization of the peace. 

Hitler achieved full power in Germany al- 
most exactly on thc day Roosevelt entered the 
White House. In the history of the war, 
Churchill and Stalin and others will loom 
large. But the history of the last 11 years 
eculd be written satisfactorily around the 
two men whose influence during that time 
has been continuous, world-wide, and in con- 
stant confitct: Hitler and Roosevelt, the one 
now doomed, the other still going strong. 


Teamwork for Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1944 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post of March 2, 
1944: 

TEAMWORK FOR VICTORY 

America’s production miracle has been, in 
essence, a miracle of cooperation. Some- 
times the steady story of teamwork between 
management and labor seems obscured by 
the sensational news of occasional disputes 
and walk-outs. But when the record of great 
achievement is reviewed, the fact that em- 
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ployers and employees have, in the main, 
worked hand in hand, shoulder to shoulder, 
emerges as indisputable and paramount. The 
nature and the effectiveness of this coopera- 
tion can be judged from the exhibits now on 
display at the first National Labor-Manage- 
ment Production Exposition in the Commerce 
Department auditorium. 

The exposition, sponsored by the War Pro- 
duction Board, is actually presented by the 
labor-management committees of 72 war fac- 
tories, These committees are representative 
of the thousands which have been formed in 
plants all over the country to keep supplies 
rolling to the battle fronts with maximum 
speed and efficiency. The emphasis of the 
exposition is, as it should be, mainly on the 
contributions which workers have made 
through individual ideas and suggestions to 
the streamlining, simplification, and economy 
of production methods. Millions of man- 
hours have been saved in war plants by the 
know-how of intelligent employees in regard 
to their special jobs. 

The show at the Commerce Department is 
a tribute to American labor and industry 
alike. Happily we have not yet become so 
completely submerged in mass-production 
techniques as to leave no play for individual 
acumen and initiative. Our wealth in these 
factors contributes much to our margin over 
the enemy. The Labor-Management Produc- 
tion Exposition dramatizes and celebrates the 
manner in which they have been harnessed 
for the war effort. 


Sale of Obsolete and Damaged War 
Materials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1944 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following resolution of 
the Legislature of the State of South 
Carolina: 


Concurrent resolution to memorialize the 
Congress of the United States to place 
proper restrictions and safeguards about 
the sale by the United States Government 
of its obsolete and damaged war materials 


Whereas the press of this Nation carries 
numerous instances of obsolete and dam- 
aged goods, not longer useful in the war 
effort, being sold at ridiculously low prices; 
and 

Whereas individuals are thereby making 
exorbitant, unwarranted profits; and 

Whereas it appears that in many instances 
property sold by the United States Govern- 
ment as junk is actually useful as second- 
hand goods, and are put in trade by in- 
dividuals who purchase junk, thereby seri- 
ously crippling small businesses; and 

Whereas such practices are contrary to the 
good of home morale: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house of rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the General 
Assembly of the State of South Carolina do 
memorialize the Congress of the United States 
to prevent by proper legislation the enumer- 
ated practices and the making of unwar- 
ranted profits through goods, manufactured 
for the war effort, by individuals; be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the two Senators and each Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives in the 
United States Congress from South Carolina, 
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Manpower Waste 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr, HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, a vet- 
eran of the First World War, known to 
me personally, with a son in this war, 
writes to me as follows, and encloses the 
newspaper clipping printed below his 
letter: 


Dear MR. HOFFMAN: Attached please find a 
clipping taken from the front page of the 
Lake Odessa Wave. How long do we have 
to stand for such uncalled for waste? Tome, 
this is no different than sabotage. 

A person can’t pick up a newspaper with- 
out seeing that there is a strike in some war 
plant. Today three strikes listed in De- 
troit—the Ford Motor Co.'s Rouge plant, the 
N. A. Woodworth Co., and Aluminum Co. of 
America, involving 2,600 war workers. Do I 
blame the workers? No. Do I blame the 
manufacturers? No. Washington Officials 
broadcasting over the radio and news items 
continuously pat us on the home front on 
the back, that we are doing as much for the 
war effort as the boys doing the fighting. 
And what difference does it make with the 
manufacturer, the larger the cost the larger 
the profit obtained. 

These war plants are just a haven for 
fellows who don’t want to get into this war 
as a fighting man, but do a lot of complain- 
ing. Take a factory in my home town: 
Last fall there was a mass deferment of men 
called for duty; the following week deer 
season opened, some of these men had the 
nerve to go deer hunting. If they were so 
essential to the war effort, it seems as though 
they would have been too essential to be 
left off duty for a week or so. 

Last week I overheard one of the men work- 
ing at this same plant say that “for all the 
deductions taken from my pay for this and 
that, a party had the nerve to ask me to 
buy some additional War bonds.” He said 
that he told the party to go to h—. That is 
the way most people on the home front think 
about the war. 

My son, who entered the service a year ago 
tomorrow and who went overseas in Au- 
gust, purchased nine $25 bonds and two 
$100 bonds; let some of these so-called war 
workers match this. 

Mr. Horrman, I can see no difference be- 
tween this and World War No. 1—just an- 
other money war. 

Very truly yours, 
VETERAN OF Wonto Wan No. 1. 


LABOR WASTE AT MUSKEGON DISGRACEFUL 
(By Gene Alleman) 

East Lanstnc.—They say there is a man- 
power shortage in Michigan. 

Just read this story about Muskegon: The 
waste of manpower in Muskegon war indus- 
tries has become so disgraceful the town’s 
daily newspaper, the Muskegon Chronicle, 
pronounces it to be “rotten” and worthy of 
the word “sabotage.” 

Proof is presented by the newspaper in the 
following cases, both of which are vouched 
for as authentic. We quote: 

“1. I applied for work at the office of an 
industry where it seemed my previous experi- 
ence would be of value. I was employed and 
assigned to a desk. I sat there for 9 days 
without a thing to do. I protested I would 
Sweep floors if they did not have anything 
else for me to do rather than do nothing, 
The answer was, ‘You are being paid, aren't 


you?’ I found 200 men and women in the 
plant in about the same situation. I could 
not stand it any longer, so I am leaving. 

“2. I sought employment in a war industry 
near my home. I am a pretty good mechanic 
and hoped to get a chance to operate a ma- 
chine, so I went to work as a helper. On an 
8-hour shift, I could manage to keep doing 
something for an hour and a half. Then 
there was absolutely nothing for a few hours; 
then about 20 minutes of honest work that I 
had to try to make last the rest of the turn. 
Everybody in the shop was killing time in 
the same way. I stood it as long as I could 
and quit.” 

The War Manpower Commission has 
bluntly told Muskegon that additional labor 
is not needed there; that the production job 
could be accomplished by workers who are 
already on pay rolis; that landing-boat parts 
are urgently needed today. 


Ceiling Price on Milk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF. REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1944 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following resolution 
of the Legislature of the State of South 
Carolina: f 


Concurrent resolution asking the Office of 
Price Administration and other. agencies 
to relieve dairy farmers from disastrous 
effect of present price ceilings 


Whereas milk has been designated as the 
No. 1 basic food necessary to our efficient 
prosecution of the war and our dairy farmers 
have been requested by their Government to 
maintain an increased production; and 

Whereas the Office of Price Administration 
has established a ceiling price on wholesale 
and retail sales of such milk to consumers, 
while at the same time allowing prices of 
feeds and labor to rise without restriction; 
and 

Whereas the dairy farmers of South Caro- 
lina are, under these conditions, producing 
milk at such daily losses to themselves as to 
force many of them to discontinue produc- 
tion, seriously curtail production, or do irrep- 
arable injury to their farm enterprise 
through excessive drains upon soil fertility 
and other capital resources; and 

Whereas this trend is threatening to break 
down an industry in this State which has 
been soundly built over a period of years and 
is seriously threatening our dairy farmers’ 
contribution to the war effort; and 

Whereas milk is being shipped into South 
Carolina at higher prices than our own milk 
producers are permitted to receive; and 

Whereas the scarcity and quality of feeds 
available to our dairy farmers and other live- 
stock and poultry producers has further 
adversely affected production of milk and 
other livestock and poultry products: Now, 
therefore, be it ~ 

Resolved by the senate (the house of repre- 
sentatives concurring), That the Office of 
Price Administration, and such other Govern- 
ment regulatory agencies as are concerned, 
are respectfully requested to give immediate 
relief to our dairy farmers through such ad- 
justment of price ceilings as will enable 
such producers to make a livable profit to 
themselves, maintain their production enter- 
prises, and make their just contribution to 
the war effort; be it further 
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Resolved, That in the allocation of South 
Carolina produced feeds, especially the pro- 
tein concentrates, that the needs of South 
Carolina dairy, livestock, and poultry pro- 
ducers be fully and adequately cared for be- 
fore any allocations of such feeds be made 
to other sections of the country; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the Office of Price Administration, 
Washington, D. C., to the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, Columbia, S. C., and to each of 
the Senators and Members of Congress from 
this State. 


State Aid to Municipalities in the State 
of Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAL HOLMES 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 3, 1944 


Mr. HOLMES of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, pursuant to the provisions of 
House Resolution 30, a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Naval Affairs investi- 
gating the progress of the war effort 
made a report of its investigation of con- 
gested areas. 


Because of references in this report to 
the State of Washington it is deemed by 
the Governor and others that a state- 
ment showing just what has been done 
by the State in cooperation with the 
cities of the State should be made. 

The statement by the Governor and 
letters from Mr. John Carroll, chairman, 
executive committee, Association of 
Washington Cities; Hon. Herbert G. 
West, mayor of Walla Walla, and Mr, 
L. R. Durkee, regional engineer, Fed- 
eral Works Agency, follow: 


STATEMENT or GOVERNOR LANGLIE 


I am enclosing a copy of a letter directed 
to Congressman Izac by John E. Carroll, chair- 
man of the executive committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Washington Cities. That letter 
speaks very plainly of the funds that are 
shared with cities and of the cooperation 
that these cities have had. 

I also want to point out that during the 
biennium of 1943-45 incorporated cities and 
towns will receive from the State the following 
allocations: 

From the State motor-vehicle 


pe eae Ear eee $7, 500, 000 
From the State motor-vehicle 
c 600, 000 


From the State general fund 2. 000, 000 
From the State liquor profits. 10, 700, 000 
From the State 10-percent liquor 
3, 700, 000 
From the admission tax (a field 

vacated by the State so that the 

cities could take over 3, 000, 000 

Making a total of $27,500,000, as compared 
to a total of approximately $10,000,000 in the 
biennium of 1941-43, which was the highest 
sharing of funds with the cities ever in the 
history of the State. 

In addition to that the State supplies out 
of its general revenue 25 cents per day per 
pupil's attendance; to the teachers’ retire- 
ment fund, $2,270,000; for school buildings, 
$2,000,000; and $700,000 for the tubercular 
program in the counties throughout the 
State. 

Also, local government has been relieved 
of the responsibilities for the care of the 
aged, sick, those on relief, and dependent 
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children. The State carries a large load 
in public health, in State and local planning, 
in supervising highway work; has assisted 
tremendously in law enforcement; has given 
leadership in agricultural problems and labor 
supply problems; has led in civilian defense 
and in the promotion of all war services. 

I doubt if there is a mayor in any city of 
the State of Washington who does not realize 
that our State government has gone all-out 
to be helpful to the municipalities in meeting 
their problems. Local newspapers have con- 
tacted these public officials and—in every 
instance that has come to our attention— 
these officials have responded in much the 
same manner as has Mr. Carroll. 

I might call your attention to the fact that 
of the $2,000,000 that was allocated to the 
cities from the general fund, $1,000,000 
thereof was distributed to all chartered cities 
upon relative population shown by the 1940 
Federal census. But the remaining $1,000,000 
is being distributed only to those cities show- 
ing a population increase of 3 percent or more 
over the 1940 Federal census. The division 
will be made on the basis of the increase that 
each city in that classification has had. 

Also, the State is sharing funds with county 
government for highway purposes and shar- 
ing with them liquor profits and liquor taxes. 
All in all, our cities, counties, and school dis- 
tricts of the State of ¥ ington are in the 
best fiscal shape in their history, because our 
State government haus gone further than any 
other in the country m sharing its revenues 
with local government and taking over those 
State-wide responsibilities that local govern- 
ment has been unable to carry. 

It occurs to us that, Because we have built 
up some reserves in our State during a time 
when our people could afford to make con- 
tributions to government, thereby assisting 
in the control of inflation, that we are being 
criticized because of this fact. 

It is our opinion that the only reason why 
the Federal Government should contribute 
to the support of certain selected cities is that 
the Government itself, through its various 
war activities, has created conditions which 
place financial burdens on these cities—all 
for the benefit of the entire Nation. 

We do not ask-for any different treatment, 
as far as sharing in revenues received by other 
similarly situated war centers, but we believe 
that if there are policies based upon congres- 
sional action which makes money available 
for certain purposes and these policies are 
being carried out in certain States, that they 
should likewise be applicable here and that 
our State should not be called upon to pay 
an. obligation of the Federal Government be- 
cause we are thrifty and have on hand sur- 
pluses deliberately accumulated for definite 
purposes, while, on the other hand, the Fed- 
eral Government should reimburse similarly 
situated cities such as ours in other States 
where tax reductions have been made and no 
surpluses have been built up, although those 
States undoubtedly are as capable as our 
State to create surpluses. 


ASSOCIATION OF WASHINGTON CITIES, 
É January 10, 1944. 
Hon. E. V. Izac, 
Chairman, Subcommittee, House Naval 
Affairs Committee, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Izac: I was surprised to 
read the press report of your committee find- 
ings, charging that the State of Washington 
had been shunning its responsibility to ald 
municipalities in meeting their emergency 
and wartime problems, While it is true that 
for a number of years cities of this State were 
in acute financial distress, the large amount 
of aid now given by the State has brought 
about a very different situation. 

The State of Washington is in the front 
ranks of those which share funds with their 
local units of government. In fact, as far 
as we have been able to determine, no State 
has shown more concern for the solution of 
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municipal problems, nor has any made a 
greater per capita contribution to relieve the 
financial difficuties of its cities. 

I wonder if your subcommittee had in- 
formation on the actual amount of assistance 
cities in this State receive. If not, you will 
be interested to know that municipalities 
have allocations or shares from five State 
funds, and in addition occupy one complete 
field of taxation vacated by the State in favor 
of cities. This assistance may be broken 
down as follows with the per capita amount 
cities are expected to receive in 1944 from 
these funds. 


Official estimates for 1944 


A. All cities: Per capita 
(1) 15 percent of State gasoline 
T 81. 89 
(2) 52 percent of State liquor 
GG 2. 84 


(3) 50 percent of new 10-percent 
war liquor ta 
(4) 15 percent of motor vehicle 
e eeaewce anne 30 
(5) War emergency appropriation. 47 
(6) Admission taxes up to $1 (field 
vacated by State 1.00 


— a Ue eae 
B. Certain cities: 

(1) Cities below 1,500—value of 
State maintenance of pri- 
mary highways, per capita.. . 58 

(2) Cities with war industries—a 
special allocation is made to 
“mushrooming cities” which 
have boomed because of war 
industries; $500,000 is allo- 
cated per year for the pres- 
ent biennium in direct, pro- 
portion the individual in- 
crease in local population 
bears to the total increase 
on a per capita basis. A 
check is made by a special 
census board every 6 months 
to allow for shifts in popu- 
lation. The probable alloca- 
tion per capita based on 
population increase since 
4540 Will’ Wes... espe 1.85 


I wonder if you can mention any other 
State which has gone further to assist its 
cities and towns? If not, do you think it 
fair to single out the State of Washington 
for special attack stating that its responsi- 
bilities had been shunned? 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN E. CARROLL, 
Chairman, Executive Committee, 
WALLA WALLA, WASH, January 15, 1944. 
Hon. HAL HOLMES, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. HoLMES: There has been con- 
siderable comment in the press of recent 
date regarding charges made by a subcom- 
mittee of the House Naval Affairs Committee, 
charging the State of Washington with be- 
ing neglectful as far as financial aid to the 
cities of this State is concerned. This is 
completely contrary to the facts. 

The Association of Washington Cities gave 
considerable thought to the financial condi- 
tion of the respective cities of this State prior 
to the last session of the State legislature. A 
program was initiated by the association and 
carried through practically 100 percent. 
This program had the full and complete sup- 
port of the State legislature and of Gov. 
Arthur B. Langlie. 

The program was divided in two parts; one, 
the immediate emergency need created by 
war conditions and the problems the cities 
had to face; and two, a long-time program 
with a view to strengthening the financial 
position of municipalities in the State of 
Washington. In the first category $2,000,000 
were appropriated by the legislature to be 
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expended in the biennial of 1943-44; 81. 
000,000 to be distributed during 1943 which 
the cities could expend irrespective of State 
budget laws. In other words, the money 
would not have to be duly and regulariy 
budgeted, but we could take advantage of 
the emergency needed to provide for services 
and protection that the municipalities had 
to give to their citizens. The distribution 
was based on the 1940 census, plus the in- 
crease due to war conditions. 

In our particular instance the city of 
Walla Walla received some $17,234.16 which 
I assure you was of material help and as- 
sistance. This money was confined to cer- 
tain departments, namely, health and sani- 
tation, fire, police, library, parks, or in other 
words, to departments of municipal govern- 
ment sorely taxed by increased activity due 
to war conditions. 

The 10-percent liquor tax is in addition to 
the regular dividend received by the cities. 
In our city this amounted to $9,467.29, and by 
law was restricted for use to the police de- 
partment, fire department, and health de- 
partment. 

On the automobile excise tax we have not 
received any dividends as yet. This money 
will be forthcoming in the year 1944. Like- 
wise these funds will be restricted to the 
fire, police, and health departments. 

In the long-time program the Governor 
sponsored legislation wherein the State with- 
drew from the 5-percent admission tax 
field, giving this entirely to the cities. This 
is very important, for in our small com- 
munity this has amounted to $12,817.97 for 
8 months of this year. 

We have a Governor who formerly served 
as mayor of our largest city in the State, who 
brought to the Governor's chair a thorough 
knowledge and understanding of the needs 
of the municipalities of this State. Without 
question every community did not receive 
everything they would like to have had. They 
did receive, however, everything they needed 
and this program was initiated and sup- 
ported wholly and completely by the Associa- 
tion of Washington Cities which is repre- 
sentative of at least 90 percent of the com- 
munities of this State, and in that 90 percent 
of its membership includes every large com- 
munity. : 

Consequently it is the consensus of the 
city commission of Walla Walla that the 
charges made by the subcommittee of the 
Naval Affairs Committee of the House is 
utterly unfair, erroneous, and even if true 
it is our judgment that a congressional com- 
mittee certainly is stepping entirely cut of 
its jurisdiction by attempting to criticize or 
dictate to States and municipalities any part 
of their program. 

We do earnestly urge and request that the 
Washington State delegation voice their re- 
sentment to the intrusion of the congres- 
sional committee in strictly State and munic- 
ipal affairs and more definitely because the 
charges made are without fact, utterly false, 
and can only be construed by the citizens 
of this community as being entirely political 
in nature and in effect. 

Sincerely, 

HERBERT G. WEST, 

Mayor. 
FEDERAL WORKS AGENCY, 

Recon No. 7, 

Seattle, Wash., January 27, 1944, 
Hon. Hat. HOLMES, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HOLMES: I have recently 
received the Fourth Annual Report of the 
Federal Works Agency, for the fiscal year 
1942-43. Page 62 thereof contains a list of 
allocations made under the Lanham Act in 
each State, I am enclosing two copies of 
this recapitulation for your convenience, as 
you may not have received the annual report. 

I am very proud of my home State. I am 
very proud of the spirit in which the State of 
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Washington and all its local subdivisions 
have cooperated with the Federal Works 
Agency in administering the Lanham Act, 
Even a very cursory analysis of the enclosure 
proves that this cooperation was furnished in 
a very material way also. 

You will observe that the total cost of proj- 
ects which it was necessary for the Federal 
Government to construct directly is small in 
comparison with the total. A large majority 
by far were constructed with funds con- 
tributed locally to match Federal grants, Of 
these so-celled non-Federal projects, 58 per- 
cent of the total cost was contributed by the 
State of Washington and its local subdi- 
visions; 42 percent was Federal funds. 


The State of Washington and its communi- 
ties have contributed, under the Lanham Act, 
practically three times as much money as any 
other State in the Union. (Note column 5 of 
the enclosure, “Sponsor contribution.“) 

I know you are facing problems today com- 
pared with which Lanham Act appropriations 
look insignificant and its administration rel- 
atively unimportant. Yet, the State of Wash- 
ington has exemplified so nobly in this re- 
spect a principle of local cooperation that I 
am sure this message will provide you with 
a few moments of satisfaction in what will 
otherwise be probably a hectic day. 

Sincerely, 
L. R. DURKEE, 
Regional Engineer. 


Lanham Act war public works—Number and estimated cost of projects. approved by the 
President, by State, and by source of junds, as of June 30, 1943 


Non-Federal construction 
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“We have worked with those cities having 
problems brought on by war conditions in 
every possible way and the record speaks for 
itself. The State government will stand on 
that record. 

“We knew before the meeting of the last 
legislature that we faced some of the most 
severe problems of any State in the Union. 
The subject is not new to us. State and local 
Officials discussed those problems, Federal 
officials were brought into conference, and 
through effective and practical cooperation 
war production on a great scale was made 
speedily possible. Such delays as occurred 
were due to shortages of materials and pri- 
orities in many instances—the controls of 
which have been entirely in the hands of 
Federal agencies. 

“We have not and will not attempt to shift 
any cf our financial obligations to the Fed- 
eral Government. We want no more aid 
than other war centers of the country are 
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[Press release, January 10, 1944, office of 
Governor] 

Gov. Arthur B. Langlie, commenting today 
on assertion attributed to a Naval Affairs 
Subcommittee of the House of Representa- 
tives, that the State of Washington has 
shunned helping its cities with wartime 
problems, said the statements made by Rep- 
resentative E. V. Izak (Democrat), of Cali- 
fornia, are entirely supported by facts. 

“It is unfortunate that statements tend- 
ing to confuse and misinform, as these state- 
ments do, should be made by Members of 
Congress,” Governor Langlie said. "The sub- 
committee of which Representative Izak is 
chairman could be a very important com- 
mittee, and could render a real service to the 
country. 


“But statements such as have been made 
about our State, without apparent knowledge 
of the facts, tend to make cooperation more 
difficult and pull people apart, when una- 
nimity in the war effort is essential. The 
charges that the State has shunned aid to 
its cities are entirely unsupported by facts. 

“I doubt if there is a State in the Union 
that is allocating as much of its revenues 
to the assistance of cities as is the State 
of Washington,” Governor Langlie said. “We 
not only assist the cities, but aid the counties 
and school districts as well. It is estimated 
that through distribution of funds this bien- 
nium, the State of Washington will share 
with its cities more than $28,000,000, whereas 
in previous bienniums the highest amount 
that the State ever has shared has been 
$10,000,000. 


Mr. Scudder says that “the feeder cattle of 
all kinds are costing 10 to 15 percent more in 
1944 than they did in 1942. He further states 
that the number of cattle are backing up 
on the ranches to an all-time high. If this 
is true it will mean ruinous prices after the 
war when normal supply and demand takes 


its course.” He further says, “There is no 
chance to keep beef rolling to our armed 
forces and to our people unless something 
is done.” Mr. Scudder suggests that people 
can afford to eat beef and they want it co 
why not get the points out of the way and 
get the ceilings adjusted so that the feeder 
can continue to operate and stay in existence, 
thus keeping the volume of beef up. He 
closes with these words, “Please help before 
it is too late.” 

I think you realize, Mr. Jones, that there 
will probably be an all-time high in the 
number of cattle on the ranges in America 
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this year. Probably 82,000,000 in 1944, 
There were approximately 74,500,000 in 1942. 
It seems to me, Mr, Jones, that with this 
large visible supply there should be better 
Federal management of the livestock indus- 
try. The ceiling prices established for feed 
have been a mistake because they do not al- 
low for the increased cost of feed, labor, and 
other items going into the production of 
meat. If more meat is to be produced there 
must be a fair profit to the ranchers and to 
the men who put the animal in the feed lot, 
There has been a reduction of some 16 per- 
cent less cattle on feed than there was a 
year ago and this percentage is bound to 
get larger as long as the causes which pro- 
duce the decrease remain in operation. 
There has been too much red tape and chang- 
ing of the rules in the middle of the feed lot. 
If we are to produce more meat then the 
feeder must be permitted to put the addi- 
tional pounds on the frame of the same 
animal which otherwise would go to the 
slaughter block from the range minus the 
extra pounds. There should be an adjust- 
ment. 

There should be an adjustment of ceiling 
prices. It was ridiculous when the Wash- 
ington bureaucrats fixed the price of corn 
at less than $1 a bushel on the farm and 
then guaranteed them a price on hogs that 
brought $1.40 a bushel for the same corn 
when converted into pork. You can now 
see what happened. The continued med- 
dling with the laws of economics by in- 
experienced amateurs issuing illegal, ill- 
conceived directives have thrown the delicate 
mechanism of cattle and hog production and 
feeding out of balance. The roll-backs, the 
subsidies, livestock ceilings and slaughter 
allocations and other threatening directives 
have added confusion to all phases of the 
livestock industry. 

I want to urge you, Mr. Jones, to follow 
the considered judgment and advice of the 
men in the livestock industry. Regulations 
that hinder and discourage production 
should be removed. Government agencies 
must quit meddling with the finer mecha- 
nism in the business of the production of 
meat. We must have less regulations if we 
expect to produce more meat. 

Very truly yours, 
A. L. MILLER, 
Member of Congress, Fourth District, 
$ Nebraska. 


The National Liquor Bill 
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HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1944 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following newspaper 
article: ' 


NATIONAL LIQUOR BILL IN 1943 WAS SIX BILLION; 
JUMP or 17 PERCENT 


To the tune of more than $6,000,000,000, 
Americans spent nearly 7 cents out of every 
dollar paid for goods and services of all kinds 
for liquor in 1943, the Commerce Department 
estimates. 

The Nation’s liquor bill was 17 percent 
higher than in 1942, the Department report- 
ed yesterday, though it does not mean there 
was more imbibing last year. 

The rise in spending, in the face of declin- 
ing stocks, rather was attributed to an in- 


crease in liquor taxes from $4 to $6 a gallon, 
On April 1 the tax will jump to $9. 

Outlay for alcoholic beverages in 1943 on a 
per capita basis amounted to $46 for every 
man, woman, end child in the United States, 
the Department said. 

The War Production Board meanwhile re- 
ported a slight improvement in the alcohol 
situation, but asserted that there is no chance 
of resuming beverage- alcohol production at 
this time. 

Improvement in supply, W. P. B. said, re- 
flects the recent agreement with Cuba on 
alcohol imports and an anticipated 6,000,000- 
gallon gain in production in the Gulf areas. 


Three-Legged Stool 
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HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 18, 1944 


Mr, JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Minneapolis Sunday Tribune of February 
27, 1944: 

THREE-LEGGED STOOL 


The President, they say, was asked by a 
reporter to name the member of the United 
Nations he considered the most important 
ally. “Ill ask you one,” said F. D. R. 
“Which is the most important leg on a 
three-legged stool?” (Walter Winchell’s 
column.) 

A sound simile. It could be applied with 
equal aptness to a domestic controversy 
which has been the topmost news of the 
last week. Which is the most important 
leg on the three-legged stool of United 
States constitutional government—the ex- 
ecutive, the legislative, or the judicial? 

The important role of Congress in our 
form of government is inevitably a thank- 
less one. If it goes along with the Presi- 
dent it is denounced as a rubber stamp. If 
it disagrees with him it is abused for ob- 
struction. 

The Executive is the personification of a 
man, voice; Congress is many voices, often 
inchoate, confused. The President can be 
wrong, and Congress can be wrong. But 
over any period of time we have got to be- 
lieve, if we really believe in representative 
government, that Congress is less likely to 
be wrong than the President. 

The President vetoed a tax bill in a sting- 
ing message and Congress overrode his veto. 
The Constitution not only gives Congress 
major and final authority on legislation; it 
says “all bills for raising revenue shall origi- 
nate in the House of Representatives“ 
because the House is closer to the people than 
the Senate or the President; its Members 
have to be reelected every 2 years. 

The power to tax must be kept as close 
as possible to the people in a representative 
government, and if it is too mildly exercised 
in times like these, even that is better than 
the alternative of reposing the taxing power 
even obliquely in hands less directly respon- 
sible to the people. 

The argument between the President and 
Congress about taxes is not how much we 
shall tax, as the President has tried cleverly 
to make it appear, but how we shall tax— 
and on that point it is supremely essential 
that Congress, not the President, be the final 
authority. For the power to tax is the power 
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to shape the Nation’s economic and social 
structure. 

The President and Congress fell out on tax 
legislation, not at the point where the Presi- 
dent yetoed the finished bill and Congress 
Passed it over his veto but at the much 
earlier point at which the Treasury proposed 
& tax bill which the administration knew 
would antagonize Congress, instead of at- 
tempting to work with Congress to devise a 
measure which at least the administration's 
own spokesmen in Congress could support 
conscientiously. Such a bill could have 
raised far more revenue than the one now 
made law—perhaps as much as the admin- 
istration wanted, or more. The clash over 
amount, which has now arisen, could have 
been avoided. 

The President chose, instead, to be even 
more political-minded than Congress in the 
drafting of a tax bill—apparently with the 
purpose of drawing an issue between himself 
and Congress for his fourth-term campaign. 
The results are lamentable for the country. 
But in view of the President’s choice and the 
fundamental issue which it put at stake, 
there was only one answer for Congress to 
make, and it has made it. 


Washington, Ga., First of That Name 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. PAUL BROWN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1944 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to revise and extend my Te- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an article 
entitled “Washington, Ga., First of That 
Name,” which appeared in the Atlanta 
(Ga.) Journal on February 22, 1944: 

WASHINGTON, GA., First or THAT NAME 

(By Thomas J, Culhane) 

Wasuincton, February 22.—To the State 
of Georgia belongs the honor of naming the 
first town Washington. Nestled among the 
red hills of the Peach State lies the historic 
town of Washington, the first of all Amer- 
ican villages, towns, or cities to be named in 
commemoration of the Father of Our Coun- 
try. 

"The map of the United States is dotted 
with towns, cities, counties, villages, creeks, 
and rivers called after the man who was 
“first in war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen,” for it has ever 
been a commendable trait of Americans to 
weave hero worship and patriotism into the 
heraldry and nomenclature of their country. 

Particularly is this true of those from the 
South. The countless men throughout the 
southern country today bearing the names 
of George Washington and Robert E. Lee are 
living proof of this patriotism on the part 
of their fathers and grandfathers before 
them. It has always been a beautiful tradi- 
tion in the South that the most marked evi- 
dence of friendship is to name a child in 
honor of a friend. 

It is interesting to note how the county 
seat of Wilkes County, came to be changed 
from Heard’s Fort to Washington and the 
role it has played in history since that time. 
The thought was born in the hearts of the 
patriots of Wilkes County in that never-to- 
be-forgotten winter at Valley Forge, when 
General Washington was begging the Con- 
gress to send aid to his half-starved, brave 
little army. They appealed to their State 
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lawmakers to authorize the changing of 
Heard's Fort to Washington. This was even- 
tually done in accord with a legislative act 
which stated “that a town had been ordered 
and laid out in the county of Wilkes, at a 
place called Washington.” 

Thus Washington, Ga., was the first of 
many towns to be named after our first 
President, although there are Americans who 
believe that Washington, D. C., was the first. 
The Nation’s Capital, actually, was the fourth 
city to be thus honored; Washington, N. C., 
being the second, and Washington, Ky., the 
third. 

For 24 hours Washington was capital of the 
Confederacy. That was on May 5, 1865, when 
the Government of the Confederate States of 
America was formally and officially dissolved 
in the structure known as the Old Bank 
Building, formerly called Heard's Inn. This 
historical meeting was attended by President 
Jefferson Davis and some of the members of 
his Cabinet, 

It was shortly after this that Gen. Robert 
Toombs, a conspicuous figure of the Confed- 
eracy, whose old mansion is still a landmark, 
was obliged to fice from the Federal authori- 
ties by leaping upon his horse in the back 
yard and dashing away while the Yankees 
were walking up the front steps. 

There is an air of tranquility and peace of 
mind about Washington, Ga. It has been 
touched but lightly by commerce and the 
charming old white houses with their great 
Corinthian and Ionic columns and green 
blinds, the magnolia trees, the oak and the 
hickory, give the town that atmosphere of 
enchantment which typifies the old-fashioned 
home of southern aristocracy. It was our 
pleasure to visit this delightful place with 
its historical background a few years ago 
during a tour of the South and, if memory 
serves us correctly, its population at that 
time was some 300 souls. We hope it never 
changes. 


Constitutional Government 
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HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1944 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I am inserting the address of 
Hon. G. Mason Owlett, president of the 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, at this organization’s annual meet- 
ing on February 22, 1944: 


We meet today on a great national holi- 
day, a day when this Nation, in all humility, 
pays homage to one of America’s real noble- 
men—George Washington. As we meet, the 
sons and brothers and husbands of America 
are fighting in all parts of the world and on 
the seven seas, and many of them have 
given and will give their lives for their coun- 
try before this grave conflict is over. 

We know that this war is being fought for 
our very existence. We are being told daily 
that one of its vital objectives is to eradicate 
dictatorship from the face of the globe, and 
to permit the peoples of the earth to live 
their own lives free from fear and free from 
the brutal domination of lustful rulers. 

We are entering upon the preliminaries of 
a national election which will determine the 
form of government we will have at the con- 
clusion of this war and which will map the 
peacetime destiny of America. 


This is an association of the manufactur- 
ers of Pennsylvania. We represent the indus- 
tries of this Commonwealth which have, 
since the dark days of Pearl Harbor, pro- 
vided a stupendous proportion of the mighty 
sinews of war. We represent the industries 
which are the lifeblood of the powerful in- 
dustrial empire which is Pennsylvania. 
Their achievements have been like fibers of 
gold running through the history of this 
great Nation. 

It seems proper, therefore, that for the mo- 
ment we take stock of ourselves and reap- 
praise our deeply rooted obligation to our 
fighting men and our equally pressing obli- 
gation as members of the body politic in this 
representative Government of ours. 

The Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion was founded in 1909. The far-seeing 
men who conceived it and brought it into 
being and who have carried on its work 
through the years, had certain fundamental 
concepts concerning the place of private en- 
terprise in the lives of all men. The cardinal 
purpose of this association has been to en- 
courage industrial progress in this State and 
contribute, wherever possible, to the success 
and perpetuity of the enterprise system. 

Our members, through the years, have 
recognized the abiding principle that if 
business is to prosper; if our resources are 
to be developed; if good wages are to be paid; 
in fact, if all people are to live their own in- 
dependent, unfettered lives, enjoying the 
product of man’s ingenuity, we must first 
create the kind of governmental climate un- 
der which private enterprise can live and 
flourish. 

Our Constitution guarantees the right of 
political thought and action. The machin- 
ery has been provided whereby we can have 
the kind of government the voters them- 
selves decree. For that reason, this associa- 
tion has continuously pointed out the neces- 
sity of individual political activity by its 
members. It has stood for honest men of 
character and courage who believed whole- 
heartedly in the American form of two-party 
government. It has urged upon its members 
the necessity for seeing that the right kind 
of men make our laws and that the best men 
administer them. 

Barring the hiatus created by the political 
accident known as the little New Deal, dur- 
ing the Democratic regime of 1935-39, Penn- 
sylvania has had a government sympathetic 
to private enterprise. It has been under that 
kind of government that Pennsylvania has 
become the mightiest link in the chain of 
America’s industrial progress. It is under 
that kind of government that community 
after community in this commonwealth has 
witnessed the humble g and amaz- 
ing growth of huge national industries. 

If ever there was need to justify political 
action on the part of our industrial leaders, 
the tragic example of the last 12 years in 
Washington has provided it. If ever proof 
were required of the need for a sympathetic 
attitude on the part of government toward 
free enterprise, the New Deal, with its grasp- 
ing bureaucratic controls and dynastic atti- 
tud, has furnished it. While we, in Pennsyl- 
vania, have been trying to encourage busi- 
ness, the New Deal in Washington has been 
trying to destroy it. 

The history of those 12 years proves that 
no political faction has been more con- 
temptuous of advice or intolerant toward 
criticism than the New Deal. Leaders of 
business, industry, and finance have been 
called in for consultation only to be ignored 
or worse. Member after member of the of- 
ficial New Deal family has resigned rather 
than continue to be a mere figurehead and 
follow policies opposed to conscience and 
reason, 

I believe, as all of you do, that the United 
States is a Government whose just powers 
are derived from the consent of those gov- 
erned; a democracy in a republic; a sovereign 
Nation of many sovereign States; a perfect 
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Union, one and inseparable, established on 
those principles of freedom, equality, justice, 
and humanity for which American patriots 
sacrificed their lives and fortunes. 

On the other hand, business today realizes 
that the unfriendly, punitive laws hatched 
in Washington by men of fragile intellect 
have almost destroyed industry save, of 
course, for the temporary prosperity pro- 
duced by billion-dollar war contracts. We 
are all satisfied that our National Government 
is now in the hands of selfish, presumptuous 
dreamers who do not believe in the principles 
of private enterprise but who believe that 
happiness can best be brought about by 
abandoning our American traditions and em- 
bracing the dangerous philosophy of a social- 
istic state. 

Billions of dollars, borrowed from the 
people, have been wasted on visionary, boon- 
doggling projects. Bureau upon bureau has 
been created to build giant pyramids of gov- 
ernmental power. A doctrine of scarcity has 
been substituted for one of plenty. Gov- 
ernment ownership and domination of busi- 
ness has been the watchword, and its evils 
are increasing day by day. Government reg- 
ulation of business has multiplied manyfold. 
Capitalism has been treacherously criticized. 
Labor has been deluded and misled by crafty 
and mercenary leaders, Powerful propaganda 
agencies are at work trying to destroy con= 
fic ence in private management. Govern- 
ment subsidies, with ugly political implica- 
tions, have been forced upon producers. 
Faith in Federal Government has been seri- 
ously shaken. 

We have been fingerprinted, numbered, and 
measured for a political collar. We have been 
told where we could work, when we could 
work, and for what salary we could work. We 
have been told what we could plant, how 
much of the crop we could harvest, where 
we could sell it, and for what price. We 
have been told what we could buy, when 
we could buy it, where we could buy it, and 
the number of points we had to surrender 
for it. It has all crept upon us so slowly and 
has been fed to us so adroitly, colored with 
high-sounding words, that before we knew 
it we were engulfed by its sinister ramifica- 
tions. 

Washington today is a nesting place for 
political obstructionists. Industry, under the 
New Deal, has been flogged and persecuted. 
It has been victimized by the destructive 
manifestations of a blundering government, 
Political morons, who couldn’t find their way 
out of a revolving door, have sat in judgment 
and rendered decisions affecting all industry. 
Theirs has been a persistent demoralization 
and dissipation of constitutional government. 

If we are to survive as a nation, we must 
exterminate the crackpots and political gang- 
sters now living off the people and trying to 
debase and ruin every elemental decency of 
civilized life. We must exterminate the 
fleecy-minded cloud dwellers who say that we 
need not be concerned with the public debt 
because we owe it to ourselves. Plainly the 
New Deal is suffering from administrative in- 
firmities for which there is no cure. The 
bureaucrats have made Washington a para- 
dise of intellectual vacancy. 

While Federal Government has been 
floundering pathetically in an economic 
whirlpool of its own making, industry in 
Pennsylvania has freed itself from the eco- 
nomic strait jacket imposed by 4 years of 
the “little New Deal.” It has taken two Re- 
publican administrations to erase the painful 
burden of that political debauchery. 

We know, therefore, from experience why 
it is necessary to have the right kind of 
government under which all men and all 
enterprise can exist. We know from experi- 
ence that real jobs cannot be created by the 
wave of a magic governmental wand. They 
can come from only one source; private funds, 
representing the accumulations of individual 
investors and the capital reserves of industry. 
Funds for jobs will not be forthcoming if 
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industry's surplus earnings are stripped by 
excessive taxes leaving only a Mother Hub- 
bard’s cupkoard to sustain private enter- 
prise. Only through men with courage to 
speak out frankly, even at the risk of perse- 
cution and abuse, can we hope to retain the 
American way of life and our enterprise sys- 
tem upon which all America is dependent. 

The American people have an opportunity 
this year to change this government of theirs 
and to drive into exile the men who have 
so perversely obstructed the Constitution and 
stigmatized the Bill of Rights. The American 
people have a chance to oust a parasite 
army of high-salaried, fumbling bureaucrats. 
They have an opportunity to abolish the 
meaningless bureaus and commissions ham- 
pering all human activity. Through the in- 
strumentality of the American ballot, we, 
as a nation, have a chance to restore our 
self-respect, our initiative and our self-con- 
fidence. A political victory for the New Deal 
would mean the incomprehensible spectacle 
of national dissolution. 

The question is: What are we going to do 
about it, and how are we going to do our part? 
That is the issue I wish to present on this 
national holiday to the sound-thinking men 
and women of Pennsylvania who are charged 
with the management of our industries. Ed- 
ucational programs alone are not sufficient. 
Definite, intensive and intelligent political 
action, as the first mandatory obligation of 
every citizen, is the only thing that will win. 
The great American populace does not want 
a socialized state. There are comparatively 
few of our people who look forward to a fu- 
ture made bleak and shapeless by Govern- 
ment regimentation of all industry. There 
are not many American workmen, once shown 
the light, who will want to remain forever 
under the thumb of some arrogant labor 
czar in order to have a job. When the issues 
are clearly understood, I believe the Amer- 
ican people will turn irresistibly against the 
mad practitioners of bureaucratic Govern- 
ment. Every American will want a chance 
to support his Government instead of being 
supported by Government, for he will know 
that Government doles can never be a per- 
manent cure for unemployment. 

Certainly the people of America do not 
wish to be ruled by a group of fan-tailed 
theorists and political saboteurs who would 
change the calendar and the clock and try to 
repeal the law of supply and demand. Labor 
has the right to organize and bargain collec- 
tiyely as to wages, hours, and working condi- 
tions. But what good, may I ask, is the 
right to organize and bargain collectively 
with a bankrupt employer? Government 
ownership and operation surely is not the 
solution, especially for ambitious and active 
workers. How can labor get higher wages 
and better working conditions and shorter 
hours unless the industry for which it works 
is healthy and prosperous and operated by 
free private enterprise? 

The people should and can be made to un- 
derstand that self-seeking labor leaders who 
would socialize this country and make gov- 
ernment the absolute employer of all are not 
the friends of labor, but its worst enemies. 
I am of the opinion that once American 
workmen understand the picture as it really 
exists they will realize that they have little 
chance to bargain with an all-powerful bu- 
reaucratic government operating the indus- 
tries of this Nation, The rank and file of 
labor has every need for sound management 
in the industries which provide employment 
and a chance for each man to rise according 
to his will and abilities. The great partner- 
ship of capital, management, and labor so in- 
dispensable to our progress onward and up- 
ward must be understood and preserved, 

Our American workmen must be taught 
that the overlords of labor—money-hungry, 
dues-chasing opportunists—are interested 
only in the kind of government which en- 
courages -their acquisitive tendencies at the 
expense of both labor and industry. We are 


all familiar with the C. I. O.’s brazenly an- 
nounced plans for a $700,000 slush fund to 
help underwrite the fourth-term campaign. 
Isn’t it high time that American workmen 
began to understand that their prosperity and 
the survival of private enterprise are irrevo- 
cably linked together? They must be taught 
to ask themselves: 

“If private enterprise collapses, can the 
generalissimos of labor provide the weekly 
wage?” 

Industry must act now to direct the 
thought of labor along constructive, coopera- 
tive lines. Businessmen, in their devotion to 
this task, must disregard the punitive action 
that may be taken against them. They must 
forget their Government contracts. This is 
the last time any of us will have a chance to 
catch the boat. Business insures against all 
types of calamity, but what insurance is it 
taking out against the death of free enter- 
prise at the hands of political incompetents? 

Industry, by recognizing this threat to its 
existence, can help bring to an end the 
weird illogicalities of government which have 
been cunningly incubated and promoted by 
bureaucratic demagogues. Industry must 
help to end forever the chance that America 
will again be lulled by the narcotic argu- 
ments of these political hypnotists. 

American employers must take their em- 
ployees into their confidence. They must 
institute a broad and cohesive program of 
political education—in offices and plants—to 
show their employees the ominous realities 
and dangers of bureaucratic government. 

I believe that our industries should set up 
departments to study legislation and its 
effect upon all forms of trade and commerce. 
Such departments could show employees the 
infinite scope and vast importance of political 
thought and its relation to their own domes- 
tic economy. Knowledge of this kind would 
enable American workers to intelligently make 
their own political decisions instead of having 
their decisions made for them by beguiling 
labor chieftains. Knowledge of this kind 
would be an effective quarantine against the 
contagion of economic paralysis and class 
dissension. With this fount of information 
to enlighten his thought, the average worker 
would soon realiz~ that neither employer nor 
employee can exist under an administration 
so hostile to their combined interests. An 
employee’s intelligent self-interest compels 
him to conclude that he cannot separately 
prosper—that if his employer is bank- 
rupted, the employee becomes jobless. 

I solemnly warn you here today that Amer- 
ican businessmen must become politically 
active or be destroyed in the furnace of 
hatreds and fears now being stoked by the 
New Deal's dream of complete domination of 
all industry and all human affairs. 

Industry, through its legislative and politi- 
cal education departments, can show workers 
how the field of personal opportunity is being 
limited and restricted by the New Deal's 
assumption of questionable authority. It 
can show now government, by its absolute 
authority in negotiating reciprocal trade 
agreements—many of them dangerous to the 
economic security of American producers—is 
creating a form of political autocracy dia- 
metrically opposed to every sustaining fea- 
ture of constitutional government. 

How many individuals responsible for the 
successful operation of Pennsylvania indus- 
tries are concerning themselves right now 
with the selection of candidates for Congress 
next fall? How many are preparing to see 
that the people are registered to vote next 
November? I repeat again—political action 
must be the first Job of every citizen in this 
country during the coming months. Every 
father and mother with a boy in the service, 
and every other person with a loved one on 
the battlefields, owes them an obligation by 
doing their part to preserve the form of 
government for which these gallant men are 


now fighting. 
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Unless American industry organizes now, 
even more strenuously than it has organized 
for war, we may lose in the peace to come 
those precious things for which so many 
lives and fortunes are being sacrificed. 

We cannot blindly embrace political prom- 
ises of breakfast in bed for everybody without 
once stopping to inquire who would provide 
and serve the breakfasts. 

Unless the growth of our industries is pro- 
moted in the American way, through team- 
work between labor, management, and capi- 
tal, free from the mental and physical exhaus- 
tions of an arbitrary bureaucracy, our 
strength to protect our freedom will vanish. 

Destroy our enterprise system, and you 
destroy America. 

Let us keep intact the inducements which 
for so long have inspired men in all depart- 
ments of management and enabled them to 
direct men, money, and machines to better 
serve the public, elevate the American stand- 
ard of living, and provide jobs. 

Today the eyes of the world are on America, 
If we lose our great enterprise system and 
exchange our constitutional government for a 
bureaucratic monstrosity, I believe the conse- 
quences will be comparable only to the fall 
of Rome, which ushered in the period known 
in history as the Dark Ages and which con- 
tinued through a thousand years. 

Since these vital issues will be decided at 
the polls, every businessman with a grain of 
faith in the permanence of our enterprise 
system must get behind political candidates 
who will uphold the economic principles and 
traditions which have made America great. 
Ours is not an impossible task. We distinctly 
have something to sell. Private enterprise is 
a first-line item, but we have made the blun- 
der of expecting it to sell itself. To atone for 
this, we must get the message across to the 
American people quickly and effectively. 

We must redeem ourselves now or our last 
opportunity will have passed. My appeal to 
you is for immediate action before it is for- 
ever too late. 

We must remember on this national holi- 
day, that the greatness of George Washing- 
ton is the greatness of America. He was the 
composite of a great people and I dare say 
his memory will be fresh in the minds of men 
long after the current self-seekers of govern- 
mental power have been lost in the sands of 
time, 

If the post-war years to come are to be 
years of a better life; a grander attainment, 
a higher concept of individual energy and 
effort, a greater progress of all mankind, we 
will have to make the decision in 1944 or 
forever hold our peace. If we can assure the 
right kind of decision, the battle for the 
preservation of American principles and 
American government—of, for, and by the 
people—will not have been in vain. 

Through this night of war and danger, 
through the storms which lie ahead, the 
organic law of our constitutional form of 
government, as exemplified by Washington, 
must guide and sustain us. Industry has a 
real, man-sized job to do.. That is our des- 
tiny and we cannot fail to heed its call. 


Birthday of Our Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1944 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Paterson (N. J.) Morning Call, published 
in the city founded by Alexander Ham- 
ilton and named after William Paterson, 
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who helped write the Constitution, re- 
members that precious document of our 
liberties in the following editorial of 
Wednesday, March 1, 1944: 


BIRTHDAY OF OUR CONSTITUTION 

One hundred and fifty-five years ago today 
the United States Constitution went into 
effect—on March 1, 1789. Three days later 
George Washington was elected President of 
the United States. The Constitution took 
the place of the totally inadequate Articles 
of Confederation of 1777-78. 

The limitation of the Articles of the year 
1778 had become more and more apparent 
as time went on. There was no provision 
therein to allow Congress to raise money by 
taxation, and an income tax was not even 
a bad dream, Opposition of one or more 
States was even powerful enough to pro- 
hibit. Congress levying tariff duties. Con- 
gress, in the words of George Washington, 
had no “coercive power.” Out of all this 
grew the conviction that “a more perfect 
union” was mandatory, and the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1787 met with the aim 
in view of drawing up a Constitution to this 
end. It was adopted and signed in Sep- 
tember 1787. The first Federal Congress sat 
September 13, 1788, to consider methods of 
voting for President, choosing Presidential 
electors, “and other similar business” under 
its authority, and on March 4, the following 
year, the first United States Congress com- 
menced its proceedings in conformity with 
the new Constitution which had just gone 
into effect. 

Many say that credit for the adoption of 
our Constitution should be paid also to the 
Annapolis Conyention held in September 
1786, called to consult on the best means 
of remedying defects in the Federal Govern- 
ment.” Twelve delegates from five States at- 
tended, among them being our own Alexander 
Hamilton (soon afterward to found our city 
of Paterson) and James Madison, destined 
later to become the fourth President of the 
United States. Hamilton later signed the 
Constitution, as did Gov. William Paterson, 
after whom the city of Paterson was named. 

The preamble to the Constitution is a work 
of political genius, expressing as it does, in a 
few words, the high aims toward which this 
Nation truly aspires. It reads: “We, the peo- 
ple of the United States, in order to form a 
more perfect Union, establish justice, in- 
sure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity, do ordain and es- 
tablish this Constitution for the United States 
of America.” 

So to Gladstone's remarkable eulogy 
“the most wonderful work ever struck off at a 
given time by the brain and purpose of man” 
we say “Amen.” 

Let us guard it with eternal reverence and 
Vigilance, for it is the guaranty of all our 
civic liberties, 


Civilian Pilot Training Program, With Its 
Great War Contribution, Should Not 
Be Closed Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1944 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, it is 
gratifying to read in war communiques 
of the great American bomber fleets that 
range daily over Hitler's Europe, blast- 


ing the way for the invasion bringing 
victory to our arms. 

But it is also sobering to realize that 
not many years ago we did not have in 
our Air Forces enough pilots to man half 
the bombers we now send over Germany 
on a single foray. When Gen. Henry 
H. Arnold assumed command of our 
Army Air Forces in 1938, we had but 
1,600 planes and only 1,300 officers. 

We have performed miracles since 
then, training and sending into victori- 
ous battle hundreds of thousands of men 
who in an incredibly short time have 
been taught the art of flight. How did 
we do it? 

In his report to the Secretary of War 
in January, General Arnold points out 
that the air-force expansion which Con- 
gress decreed in 1939 was completely 
beyond the scope of the existing Mili- 
tary Establishment. The Army did not 
have the facilities to train anything like 
the number of pilots needed. The 
armed forces were forced to call on the 
civilion-pilot-training facilities to take 
our fat out of the fire. 

We would not have had those facili- 
ties if we had not, in the previous year, 
taken steps to build them up by approv- 
ing the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion’s plans for the Civilian Pilot Train- 
ing Program. Since 1941 it has been 
known as the War Training Service and 
has been devoted entirely to the needs 
of the armed forces, 

We have allotted to this program some 
$288,000,000 and no money we ever voted 
has been better spent. The graduates 
of this program are the backbone of the 
service air forces—Army and Navy and 
marines. For $288,000,000 we have got- 
ten a quarter of a million airmen, 

Now this activity is scheduled to ex- 
pire. The Civilian Pilot Training legis- 
lation expires June 30. The Army and 
Navy have decided that their main train- 
ing need from now on will be only for 
replacements, and that their own facili- 
ties will be adequate. The CPT-WTS 
8 would seem to be on the way 
out. 

I submit that to allow this to happen 
would be terribly unwise. It might 
hamper our war effort in the crucial 
times still ahead, and it will certainly 
have a harmful effect on the peacetime 
aviation development around which the 
future of America will largely depend. 

We have been fortunate in this war 
because the casualty rate for pilots has 
been far less than expectations. But we 
cannot assume—or should not—that 
this will always be so. We must be pre- 
pared for the possibility that once again 
we will need more pilots than the service 
schools can train. If that need arises, 
we must have civilian schools ready. We 
cannot afford to dissipate our training 
reserves by closing down civilian facilities 
and losing skilled instructors and me- 
chanics. 

C. P. T. does an economical, safe, and 
efficient job of training pilots, and we 
know that men with previous C. P. T. 
training wash out less frequently and 
learn faster once they are in Army 
training, 

There are other factors that we must 
remember. No community in the post- 
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war world can have any hope of develop- 
ment unless it has air contact with others 
thereby widening its circumference of in- 
fluence and living. In hundreds of towns 
and cities throughout America, the local 
air facilities are those of the C. P. T. 
operator. If we make it impossible for 
him to keep his hangars open and his 
la. ding fleld in shape from now until 
the end of the war, we are very possibly 
throttling the municipality which he is 
trying to serve. We are making it just 
so much more difficult to reestablish 
the civilian pilot training effort we will 
always need to keep up our armed forces 
reserves and assure continued progress. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the following 
measure on which I have requested a 
hearing: 

House Resolution 4181 
A bill to extend the period of operation of 
the Civilian Pilot Training Act of 1939, and 
for other purposes : 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 3 of the 
Civilian Pilot Training Act of 1939, as 
amended, is amended by striking out the 
period at the end thereof and inserting a 
comma and the following: “and not less 
than 25 percent of the students selected for 
such training shall be selected from civilian 
applicants who have reached 16 years of age 
but have not reached 18 years of age.” 

Sec. 2. Section 7 of such act, as amended, 
is amended by inserting after “July 1, 1944,” 
the following: “or 6 months after the termi- 
nation of hostilities in the present war, 
whichever is the later,” and by adding at 
the end of such section 7 a new sentence 
as follows: “As used in this section the term 
‘termination of hostilities in the present war’ 
means the date proclaimed by the President 
as the date of such termination.” 


Inexact Brethren of the Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1944 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
torial, inexact Brethren of the Press, 
which appeared in the Washington 
Times-Herald is worth preserving, espe- 
cially for the benefit of those who argue 
that this year’s revenue bill, as passed 
by Congress, is inadequate. Under per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I include 
this excellent observation on this year’s 
tax bill: 


InExacT BRETHREN OF THE PRESS 

We estimate that 9 out of 10 columnists, 
editorial writers, etc., have committed and 
repeated the same inaccuracy in the last pair 
of weeks. They have fallen into the error of 
saying that President Roosevelt asked for a 
*$10,000,000,000 tax bill,” that Wendell Will- 
kie urged 816.000, 000,000“ in taxes, and that 
Congress under the urging of Senator BARK- 
LEY repassed a “$2,000,000,000 tax bill” over 
the President's veto. 

The fact is that the Government is already 
taking about $32,000,000,000 a year in income 
taxes. Therefore, what Roosevelt wanted was 
a $42,000,000,000 tax bill, what Willkie wanted 
was & $48,000,000,000 tax bill, and what Con- 
gress passed was a $34,000,000,000 tax bill. 

We were surprised to see even so habitually 
accurate a columnist as David Lawrence, pub- 
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lisher of the respected United States News, 
fall into this error the other day. 

Impossible though it is for any human 
mind to visualize so much as one billion units 
of anything, we should all have an accurate 
conception of just how much this adminis- 
tration is taking from us in taxes. 


REVOLUTION BY TAXATION 


We should all know, too, just what Mr. 
Roosevelt is alming at. He wants not only to 
win a victory in this global war, but also, it 
seems, to bring about a social revolution in 
this country. 

His plans are now so far along that a New 
York resident having the unusual net income 
of $1,000,000 a year must pay income taxes of 
$1,047,000 a year in 1944 and 1945 to the Fed- 
eral and State Governments. Thus, such a 
person has less of an income after taxes than 
& person with an income of $3,000 a year. 

The object of this administration is to con- 
fiscate the national wealth and blow it out of 
cannon mouths or into Social Security, 
W. P. A. and related schemes. 

We aren't saying that this object is wrong. 
Maybe socialism or communism will and 
ought to supplant capitalist democracy in 
this country. 

What we do contend is that all of us should 
know accurately what the aims and objec- 
tives of this administration are—that it is 
out to wreck the existing American system 
and replace it with some system which the 
administration believes to be a better one. 

We should not call communism by other, 
less blunt names, or let ourselves be bemused 
by pretty words designed to camouflage the 
actual intentions of our ruler. 


Address by Hon. Albert B. Chandler, of 
Kentucky, at Meeting of Western Min- 
ing War Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 3 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on January 29, the junior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. CHANDLER] made a 
notable speech -at Denver before the 
Western Mining War Conference, held 
under the auspices of the Colorado Min- 
ing Association. The Senator from 
Kentucky spoke the vigorous, courageous 
language of the West, and he uttered the 
common sense economic and political 
philosophy dear to the heart of every 
real American. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
address printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, where it may be widely read. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

It was with deep appreciation that I re- 
ceived the kind invitation of the Colorado 
Mining Association which I was more than 
glad to accept. For we in Washington have 
watched the fine work in this western mining 
country and also in Washington of your able 
secretary, Bob Palmer, So I looked forward 
with a great deal of pleasure to meeting the 
mine operators of the West in Denver, The 
invitation to speak in Colorado, which your 
association extended to me, was joined in 


by your distinguished sons of Colorado, Sen- 
ators JOHNSON and MILLIKIN. You have rea- 
son to be proud of the magnificent services 
they are rendering to the people of Colorado. 


AMPLE RAW MATERIALS IN THIS COUNTRY 


With very few exceptions we have in this 
country ample supplies of raw materials. 
Some of these materials have to be mined 
and some have to be grown. -National poli- 
cies should be adopted that will encourage 
maximum production in this country when 
the war is over. It is a matter of degree of 
self-sufficiency that can be maintained and 
which must be determined in each particu- 
lar case. In mining as in the fuels there 
must be an incentive to develop new supplies. 
It seems to me to be just as sensible and has 
the same effect upon the living standards of 
this country to import cheap laborers as to 
import the preducts of their labor. 


EQUAL RIGHTS TO THE MARKETS AND TRANSPOR- 
TATION BASES THAT WE ARE COMMITTED TO 
DEFEND 
We should establish once and for all equal 

rights to the markets and to the commercial 
use of airfields and harbors that we have con- 
structed and improved all over the world 
and that we have committed ourselves to 
defend. It must be remembered that we have 
spent more than $500,000,000 on airfields all 
over the world and in most places we have 
reserved for ourselves only the right to get 
out when the war is ended. 

There may have been some difference of 
opinion prior to the war as to the obligation 
of the American people to defend the Pacific 
area. That must have been dispelled by 
events which have occurred since the out- 
break of the war. Except for the power and 
might of the United States of America, the 
Japs would have occupied Australia, New 
Zealand, New Caledonia, and the Fijis, and 
all of the islands of the South Seas. The 
United States is the only Nation that can 
defend this great area in the future. 


COMMITMENTS TO DEFEND VERSUS MANDATED 
7 AREAS 


We have long been committed by the Mon- 
roe Doctrine to defend South America against 
any invasion. We are likewise committed to 
defend the Pacific area through our posses- 
sions including Alaska, Hawaii, and the Phil- 
ippines. We must establish a national and 
international policy that is realistic and we 
must fortify and hold in force strategic loca- 
tions in the areas where we are committed 
to defend without a repetition of the sacrifices 
of American lives in a hopeless gesture such 
as the defense of the Philippines proved to be. 
The boys in the Pacific are out there taking 
back the country the hard way which we 
permitted to be mandated to Japan after 
the last war, but in the taking of this country 
we are losing many lives. 

These boys do not want this country to 
permit these mandated islands to go back into 
the hands of the Japs. At the close of the 
last war we mandated many islands in dis- 
pute throughout the world, many of them 
located in the Pacific on our own doorstep, 
to our allies, France and England. 


MANDATES MERGED INTO OWNERSHIP 


Mandate normally indicates a protectorate, 
but such mandates amounted to virtually an 
ownership for all practical purposes, even to 
the imposition of tariffs against this country, 
thereby turning the trade into the nation 
under whose flag they were currently being 
operated. This siphoned the trade out of 
our own front yard into the coffers of other 
nations who have long realized that the em- 
ployment and profit is in the manufacture 
and sale of processed and fabricated products, 
and always know what they want at the peace 
table. They know what wars are about and 
exactly what they are fighting for. They have 
a definite national policy, and to emphasize 
they are very realistic. s 
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MUST MAINTAIN STRATEGIC 
TION AND TRADE 


We must get rid of our policy of “take and 
abandon” and take and hold where the 
future destinies of the American people are 
involyed. World War 2 has emphasized the 
absolute necessity for a continued strong and 
industrially developed western region in the 
interest of adequate national defense. We 
must maintain our trade relations and our 
post-war merchant marine and our alr-lines 
transportation. 


PACIFIC GATEWAYS 


The Pacific gateways are natural outlets 
for the Pacific areas and a considerable part 
of South America. To maintain the necessary 
strong transportation systems, including rall- 
ways and highways for transcontinental 
solidarity, it is necessary to encourage the 
development of our raw materials, and proc- 
essing and fabricating industries on a regional 
and community basis. 


SOUTH AND THE WEST 


Both the South and the West have suffered 
because of conditions that have been brought 
about which have permitted ‘the processing 
and fabricating industries to congregate in 
a few so-called industrial centers, The 
natural result has been that large sections 
of this country have furnished the raw 
materials which have been shipped long dis- 
tances to such centers and then a large 
part of the manufactured goods returned for 
consumption to the very area that produced 
the materials in the first place, again very 
realistic. 


POPULATION TRENDS—REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT— 
FREIGHT RATES 

When the population was largely congre- 
gated on the Atlantic coast in the early days 
it was a natural development, but for the 
past half century the trend of population 
has been to the South and to the West. And 
now with industry in a state of flux due to 
the war and with large Government invest- 
ments in manufacturing and fabricating 
plants throughout the Nation it will be a 
great catastrophy if this Nation does not now 
thoroughly explore the possibilities of prop- 
erly integrating and locating such processing 
and fabricating plants on a regional develop- 
ment basis where the products may go to the 
consumer at the lowest ultimate cost. If this 
is done the apparently inequitable freight 
rates will naturally be adjusted to the new 
set-up. The existing freight rates are more 
a reflection of a condition than the cause of 
the present situation. 

This country is rich in raw materials and 
has the ability to maintain a high standard 
of living from its own resources, but the men 
responsible for our foreign relations policy 
have apparently not given adequate consid- 
eration to the necessity to provide for equal 
access to foreign markets in the area which 
we are committed and have for many years 
been committed to defend. 


NATIONAL POLICIES—REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT— 
TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION 

We are faced with a national problem of 
adjusting our own domestic affairs, which 
means the adoption of national policies, 
which will permit the development of the 
region and communities in every part of the 
United States. We are confronted with the 
necessity of working out and adopting a defi- 
nite, clear-cut international policy that will 
forever protect our equal right to the trade 
and transportation facilities within the area 
we are committed to defend. We recognize 
the right of any nation to put a tariff on any 
product it may decide to develop within its 
own confines or to raise their standards of 
living, and I want to support a policy for this 
Nation that under proper conditions will 
maintain our standard of living, but we must 
definitely and forever abandon the policy of 
permitting any nation far removed from 
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placing tariffs against us in mandated or 
otherwise controlled countries within the area 
that we are committed to defend, and forcing 
the trade halfway around the world in the 
opposite direction, 

The way to develop the raw materials and 
the processing and fabricating industries of 
this country is to adopt national policies 
which will prove an incentive to such develop- 
ment. The way to develop strong regions 
and communities in every part of the Nation 
is to foster proper integration of local indus- 
tries during the reconversion period. The 
way to develop the needed international trade 
is to insist upon equal access with every other 
foreign nation to the trade within the area 
that we are committed to defend, regardless 
of mandates or present nonresident claim- 
ants, and to analyze and determine the prod- 
ucts we can produce for ourselves and the 
products which each country has to offer with 
whom we would like to trade. 


ENCOURAGE BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT 


We must take a leaf out of England's book 
and encourage our business interests to ex- 
pand throughout the world with a minimum 
of Government interference. 


G°VERNMENT BY LAW—NOT EXECUTIVE ORDER 


We must abandon the idea of a govern- 
ment by Executive order and get back to the 
policy of government by law. Stability is 
required for investments by individuals and 
the proper safeguarding of employment, 


INDUSTRIAL SURVEY—WAR PRODUCTION—POST- 
WAR ADJUSTMENT 


You people have just had completed for 
you an industrial survey of the 11 Western 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, and the Philippines, 
sponsored by the Governors and by the busi- 
nessmen, utilities, and industrialists of these 
States, and the Congressional Delegates from 
the Territories. This survey has been made 
by George W. Malone, of Nevada, and is a 
factual inventory of your resources; an in- 
dustrial encyclopedia, including the raw ma- 
te lals, markets, industries, and plant factors 
of the region. It should be, and I am ad- 
vised that it will be kept up to date and 
extended to the remainder of the Pacific 
trade area and to the South American coun- 
tries. Armed with the facts with respect to 
your situation, there should be no difficulty 
i- mapping out a comprehensive program 
which will protect the interests of this sec- 
tion o? the country in the future, and which 
will point the way to the best possible post- 
war utilization of the war plants and indus- 
trial units of the region, 


STRONG WEST NECESSARY 


The Jap war has proved for all time the 
necessity for a strong West—a well developed 
West—raw materials and fabricating indus- 
tries, and well-developed harbors and air- 
fields. The spotlight is turning on the 
Western States as the war momentum steps 
up in the Pacific. 


MARKETS— FUTURE TRENDS 


There are 21 countries and 250,000,000 
people in the Americas alone. There are one- 
half billion more on the western rim of the 
Pacific. This is where our major interests lie 
and the possibilities for future trade and ex- 
pansion are boundless. 


POLICIES FOR LONG-RANGE DEVELOPMENT OF 
AMERICA—CHURCHILL—STALIN 

The time has come to face the situation 
squarely, You should insist that this country 
adopt national and international policies that 
are to the best long-range advantage of Amer- 
ica. Our allies are not embarrassed in pro- 
claiming their policies and intentions. Mr. 
Churchill has emphasized that he did not 
become the King’s First Minister in order to 
preside over the liquidation of the British 
Empire, and he has said that the British 
Commonwealth of Nations means to hold its 


own unless it is given something that offers 
to it an equally solid guaranty. 

Joseph Stalin shows no embarrassment in 

clear that he intends that Russia 

shall take and hold the territory necessary 
for the future safety and economic security 
of that great nation. England has, over many 
generations, lived and become great through 
the control of the trade and its far-flung 
Empire. Being unable to protect it for a sec- 
ond time in a generation, we are sending 
American boys all over the world to assist her 
in the job. Russia has for many years wanted 
and sorely needed a warm-water outlet for her 
shipping, and the desire to enlarge its ship- 
ping through additional country now con- 
trolled by stronger countries. She is now 
frankly out to get that, and there is no ques- 
tion in my mind that she will succeed. 

Some say that we should not offend our 
allies by indicating that we would be inter- 
ested in so commonplace a thing as eco- 
nomic matters. I am a Kentuckian and an 
American, deeply interested and concerned in 
the future welfare of our people. I believe 
that the best and most effective way to ob- 
tain the best results in the future is to talk 
frankly with your partners and have realistic 
understandings with them now and not walt 
until the war is over. 


VISITED FIGHTING FRONTS—BOYS ENCOURAGED 

I have visited practically every fighting 
front all over the world. I know the hard- 
ships that your sons and daughters are un- 
dergoing. They have been sustained and 
comforted by a magnificent demonstration of 
the determination of the American people to 
produce effectively the weapons of war and 
transport them to places where they could 
be best used. In spite of strikes, for which 
there is no excuse, and for which no Ameri- 
can can offer approval, the American people 
have confused and astounded the whole 
world by their splendid production of muni- 
tions of war during the last 2 years. The 
American boys on the battle fronts who are 
offering their lives for the freedom of the 
world are entitled to the maximum support 
of every citizen of the country. Their cour- 
age and their fortitude must be matched by 
those of us at home. They will win the 
war, just as their fathers did 25 years ago. 
We must not lose the peace, just as our 
fathers did 25 years ago. 

One more than one-third of the member- 
ship of the Senate of the United States can 
destroy any agreement offered to be made by 
the officials of our Government with a for- 
eign government, and therefore it seems 
highly important that we resolve to become 
acquainted with the realities of the war situa- 
tion to such an extent that we do not fail 
again. 


WESTERN PROBLEMS—MINING—PRODUCTION 


Now to get to some of the particular prob- 
lems in our western mining States. The 
mining industry cannot be complimented too 
highly for the extraordinary ability they have 
shown to produce absolutely all the neces- 
sary and strategic minerals and metals, with 
only one or two exceptions, not only to 
prosecute the war but to build up inventories 


ot these minerals and metals to such an ex- 


tent capable of carrying on this intensive 
war for months to come with—it is fortunate 
we can build these stock piles of metals—ease 
security and insurance. While these inven- 
tories of minerals and metals are building, 
we in the legislative branch must, be kept 
fully aware of the absolute necessity of your 
ability to maintain these inventories by keep- 
ing your development work underground 
somewhat abreast of your intensive produc- 
tion of these minerals and metals, This is 
becoming a serious problem, but to sell all 
the goods off your shelves without restock- 
ing—in this case producing ore without re- 
plenishing additional ore reserves. 
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JOHNSON AMENDMENT 


I have kept abreast of the mining situa- 
tion—the Johnson (Colorado) amendment 
will do a great deal in defining gross in- 
come by allowing usual metallurgical proc- 
ess in your costs. Other mining definitions 
are going to be necessary to keep the bu- 
reaus from making arbitrary interpretations 
of regulations for tax purposes. 

GOVERNMENT BUREAUS 


Some of these bureaus have borne down 
too heavily on your mining operators and 
in doing so may have hurt your manpower 
situation and God knows it is tough enough 
anyway without bureaus aggravating it. I 
know the Manpower Commission is going to 
take some of the heart-to-heart talks you 
have had with them very seriously, as the 
improvements in mining conditions, living, 
schools, doctoring, shipping, etc., are very real. 


PRECIOUS METALS PRODUCTION 


While all minerals and metals are getting 
into the inventory stage it seems time to 
think of post-war production of the precious 
metals, gole and silver. Gold has been de- 
clared nonessential to the war effort, prin- 
cipally on account of the manpower situa- 
tion. We have bowed to the decision of 
the War Department and have cooperated 
to the fullest but we sincerely hope the 
gold mines will be reopened at an early date 
and our western mining towns come once 
more into vigorous life. 


The American Red Cross 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 3 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr, CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
that a statement published in the Wash- 
ington Post on March 1, paying a fine 
tribute to the American Red Cross, as 
set forth by Miss Mabel Boardman, be 
printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Wart Dogs THE RED Cross Do? 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF THE RED CROSS AS TOLD BY 
MABEL T, BOARDMAN 

In approximately 60 countries of the world, 
Rea Cross societies exist. They were started 
some 70 years ago for the purpose of protect- 
ing the sick and wounded of war as well as 
those caring for them, and also to protect 
the military hospitals. They function un- 
der an international treaty agreeing to this 
protection. 

The American Red Cross began its exist- 
ence in 1882, after we had signed the treaty. 
But, it was a very small organization until 
it was reorganized in 1905; though it had no 
great growth until the First World War, and 
since then its senior and junior memberships 
have amounted annually to over 30,000,000. 

Besides its services to the sick and wounded 
of war, the Red Cross has the duty of ren- 
dering relief to the victims of great national 
and international calamities. At present, all 
over the country and in our island posses- 
sions as well as Alaska, the Red Cross, or- 
ganized into approximately 3,800 chapters 
and 7,000 branches, is intensely active. 
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In the homeland, the Red Cross has repre- 
sentatives in all of the training camps and 
Army posts where there are a large number 
of military personnel. Its representatives 
are a link between the men and their fami- 
lies at home, aiding where there is need 
through the chapters in the localities where 
the men’s families reside. This is entitled 
“Home Service.” 

In the foreign fields, wherever the Amer- 
ican forces are stationed, there are also Red 
Cross trained representatives on hand to act 
again as a liaison between the men and the 
work in this country. 

In connection with our hospitals overseas, 
there are recreation rooms, rest houses, et 
cetera, provided for convalescent men; and 
wherever there are large numbers of troops 
stationed, or where they may be allowed to go 
on leave—for example to London—the Amer- 
ican Red Cross has provided hundreds of 
clubs for their rest and recreation. Few peo- 
ple realize the strain many of these men may 
be under during weeks of active combat sery- 
ice and the absolute need of relaxation and 
rest for their rehabilitation. Such care for 
both the physically and mentally ill and tired 
men is an obligation of the Red Cross, Men 
suffer mentally as well as physically. In 
these clubs overseas, the Red Cross provides 
coffee, doughnuts or sandwiches, home news- 
papers and magazines, games of various kinds, 
and Red Cross train en and women work- 
ers; and everyth conducted as far as 
possible in a way Suggests the homelife 
to the men so far tem their own land and 
families. A 

Another great service for the armed forces 
has been the response to the request from 
the Army and Navy Medical Services for some 
5,650,000 units of the processed blood plasma. 
An additional amount of 5,000,000 units, or 
110,000 units a week, is being asked for, which 
the Red Cross is continuing to provide. The 
blood is donated by volunteers and the addi- 
tional expense for the processing is provided 
by the Red Cross with the assistance, where 
available, of Army and naval medical officers. 

For the nursing service of the military 
forces, the Red Cross nursing department has 
been of great help in recruiting the needed 
nursing personnel, 

Wherever our fighting forces are we know 
the Red Cross is ever present and that noth- 
ing is left undone that it can add to their 
well-being. 

As for the volunteer services in our home 
chapters, these volunteers are numbered in 
the millions. They have provided hundreds 
of millions of articles in the way of surgical 
dressings, hospital garments, and clothing 
for peoples—especially women and children 
in the devastated countries where it was pos- 
sible to reach them. Among the varied vol- 
unteer services, besides the production of 
these garments and surgical dressings, we 


have the staff assistance group who do an im- 


mense amount of office work, including pub- 
licity, etc. Then there is the canteen group 
that sometimes looks out for the men in 
transit or on guard duty around some mili- 
tary or other important Government estab- 
lishment, by providing some light refresh- 
ment. A hot cup of coffee with a sandwich 
on a cold winter night, or a glass of iced tea 
on a hot summer night, mean much to the 
men who carry on faithfully these dull but 
necessary services, The motor corps of volun- 
teers are a busy group who have done a great 
deal of important work in the transportation 
of supplies, personnel, convalescent patients, 
and made scores of other useful trips. The 
home service volunteers help in the work for 
the soldiers’ families. The nurse's aides who 
are in the hospitals, short staffed because of 
the war, are giving so much help that these 
civilian institutions might without these 
aides be forced to close their doors. And, 
finally, though by no means least, the gray 


lady group which is so helpful in the hospital 
recreation departments and in their friendly 
contacts with the men in the many social 
events given in the recreation rooms. 

Over 17,000,000 children in the schools, 
enrolled in the Junior Red Cross, also take 
part in many of these volunteer services of 
the Red Cross. 

Help amounting to over $88,000,000 has 
been made available by and through the 
American Red Cross to civilian war victims 
in Allied countries and to refugees in neu- 
tral nations. The world-wide scope of the 
war is reflected in the nations which haye 
been aided, including England, China, Rus- 
sia, Greece, Australia, Norway, Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, and the Middle East. In fact, it may 
truly be said that the sun never sets on the 
fiag of the American Red Cross. 

Another most important piece of work has 
been the aid to prisoners of war. Through 
an international prisoners’ agreement, we are 
able to ship monthly hundreds of thousands 
of food parcels. For our own prisoners the 
Government pays for the contents, but the 
Red Cross meets all other expense. The 
work of packing the boxes is done by volun- 
teers. Moreover, through the lend-lease, the 
American Red Cross has been able, at the 
request of our allies, to send hundreds of 
thousands of food packages to prisoners of 
the Allied countries. As American men ar- 
rive in prison camps generally from a battle- 
field, they are without any toilet articles or 
any clothing excepting what they have on, 
so- prisoners-of-war packages containing 
warm clothing—including sweaters, socks, 
caps, gloves, etc.—are provided in the cloth- 
ing boxes. As soon as American prisoners 
are reported as having arrived at a prison 
camp, these boxes are sent from the Ameri- 
can Red Cross warehouse in Geneva to these 
prisons and distributed among the prisoners 
by one of their own number who has been 
selected by them as their head. 

The Red Cross has also kept up its large 
first-aid department, training instructors in 
first aid for the military forces and also in- 
structors to teach swimming, rescue work, 
and resuscitation, These may be helpful in 
shipwrecks and gas attacks. First aid in- 
struction has been greatly increased not only 
among the military forces but the civilian 

pulation; and hundreds of thousands of 
women have been taught home nursing be- 
cause of the increased demand for the grad- 
uate, trained nurse for military hospitals. 

All of this work has been carried on with- 
out any interruption to the regular relief 
work of the American Red Cross after serious 
disasters, of which since 1939 there have 
been 838. 

To carry on this tremendous and most 
vitally important work, the Red Cross needs 
both for the national organization and the 
home chapters a total amount of $200,000,000. 
There can hardly be an American who will 
not do his or her part in so great and so 
wonderful a work as that of the American 
Red Cross. 

Your Red Cross is always by his side. 


Mica Wealth of New England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 3 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
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the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Mica Wealth of New England 
Has Been Strangled,” written by Bill 
Cunningham, an outstanding writer and 
columnist, and published in the Boston 
Sunday Herald of February 20, 1944. 

This article is of particular interest 
to the people of New England and the 
East—in fact, to all those interested in 
the war effort. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mica WEALTH oH NEw ENGLAND Has BEEN 
STRANGLED—NEGLECTED FOR East INDIAN 
Propuct—VasT POSSIBILITIES FOR WAR AND 
AFTER 

(By Bill Cunningham) 

Even a native, asked to name the important 
industries of New England, would probably 
never say mining, yet depending strictly 
upon definition, mining is possibly the most 
important industry in this region at the 
moment. Important to the war effort right 
now, and of tremendous potential impor- 
tance as an industry after the war are the 
mica mines, known and in prospect, from 
deep in Connecticut to the Rangeley Lakes 
region of Maine. 

And in all the bungling and blocking, the 
deliberate skulduggery and undercover by- 
play for post-war monopoly characteristic of 
some of our bureaucratic war agencies, none 
surpasses the strangulation being visited 
upon New England in this particular field. 
The strangulation is being applied to domes- 
tic mica mining in the seven States of this 
section where the product is found for that 
matter, but the tightest squeeze has been on 
this part of the country, 

OPERATED ON STOP-AND-GO BASIS 

Mica mining doesn’t make very much noise, 
It hasn't been a very big business. It's oper- 
ated through the years on a stop-and-go 
basis, and the average citizen has never even 
heard of it. But, as a matter of fact, it's 
one of the oldest industries in New England, 
the Ruggles Mine, in Grafton County, N. H., 
having first started to produce in 1803. New 
Hampshire, now, after North Caroiina, the 
second largest mica-producing State in the 
Nation, produced all the mica used in this 
country prior to 1868. 

In 1926, the peak year, New Hampshire 
produced 1,371;890 pounds of mica, repre- 
senting a value of $235,000. That was the 
high in a steady climb from 1908, when 
12,000 pounds, worth $1,200, was mined, and 
then it began to slough away until 1939 pro- 
duced 43,670 pounds, worth $3,738. Last 
year the State produced 500,000 pounds. It 
could easily produce a million pounds a year. 
And there's still Connecticut and Maine, and 
possibly some parts of Massachusetts to con- 
tribute their pounds. There's need for the 
stuff, war-vital need now and post-war need 
to come. 

By absolute test, and contrary to all pre- 
vious claims, domestic American mica is just 
as good as any in the world, but because of 
cartel monopoly and manipulation, the myth 
has been erected that mica imported from 
India and Brazil is better, and mica today, 
officially rated as the most essential mineral 
of the war effort is being flown into this coun- 
try from those two far-away places. It has 
the topmost aerial transport priority, rated 
only by quinine. 

But to start at the first, what is mica? And 
why is it so important? 

A close enough answer is that it’s the stuff 
isinglass is made of. It was big- business in 
these parts back in the old days, when it was 
mostly used in the fronts of stoves. It fell 
into a state of desuetude in time partly be- 
cause the old-fashioned stove heating was 
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supplanted by steam radiators and other im- 
provements. The rest of the reason was be- 
cause big business moved into the field with 
the story that India mica was superior, the 
domestic product was undersold, and the do- 
mestic mines mostly put out of business. 
Most of them weren't very big anyhow. 


GRADUALLY GETS NEW IMPORTANCE 


Modern inventions, involving the use of 
electricity, gradually gave mica a new im- 
portance, and the war has made it of vital 
importance. The reason for this is that it’s 
vital in the making of condensers. The whole 
field of electronics is entirely dependent upon 
it. There are no substitutes for its essential 
critical uses. 

Mechanized warfare is impossible without 
it. Not an airplane can leave the ground 
without it. Every plane, tank, submarine, 
jeep, truck, battleship, and freighter is abso- 
lutely dependent upon it. Radio, radar, and 
television can’t function without it, although 
such substitutes as oiled paper have worked 
as feeble temporary stop-gaps. 

We're newly dependent upon it in the world 
at war, and we'll be equally dependent upon it 
in the world that is to follow. There are 
probably 60 known mines, big and little, 
where it can be produced now in New Eng- 
land, and many others in North Carolina, 
Georgia, Virginia, New York, New Mexico, 
and points farther, yet it’s still being flown in, 
vital as air transport is, from India and Brazil, 
in such fashion that it’s hard to escape the 
conviction that the monopoly of a cartel is 
being protected. 

Tt has all the earmarks of the story on 
rubber, tin, quinine, and kindred essentials 
we were persuaded to import exclusively, 
rather than develop ourselves. The handling 
of the matter has been either a stubborn case 
of bungling, or deliberate protection of the 
mica-importing industry. Either way, the 
grip must be broken. 

When one realizes that within 2 years, the 
radio and radar program alone has increased 
from $20,000,000 per month in actual ship- 
ments to $250,000,000, or more, per month, 
one begins to understand what sort of prize 
is here at stake. 


SO ANOTHER BUREAU IS DECREED 


The story of the struggle is interesting—to 
use an unbiased word. Right after Pearl 
Harbor, the War Production Board decreed 
that something must be done to revive the 
latent mica-mining industry in this country, 
small, scattered and, in places, abandoned, as 
it was; so another bureau was decreed. It 
kicked around for a time trying to find a home 
and finally wound up as a stepchild of the 
Metals Reserve Company, which is a subsidi- 
80 of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 

on. 

By processes rather vague, a man named 
George W. Purcell, a veteran mica importer, 
domiciled in New Jersey, but president of a 
mica outfit known as the Colonial Mica Co., 
Was named coordinator, or whatever, by the 
Honorable Jesse Jones. His job was to stimu- 
late domestic production, and the principal 
method looked toward encouraging domestic 
miners to reopen again, by helping them 
finance equipment, the banks assisting, get- 
ting them concessions in labor and supplies, 
and fixing prices that would make produc- 
tion worth their while, 

This was only the first part. The rest was 
to buy the mica, and all the mica, no domes- 
tic operator being allowed to sell to any other 
buyer but this agency—which was, in actual- 
ity, the United States Government. The 
new agency had to have a name. The name 
it wound up with was Colonial Mica Corpora- 
tion, which was Purcell’s private company’s 
name, with “Corporation” substituted for 
“Company.” 

The word was spread. Domestic mica men 
rallied, anxious to do their bit for the war, 
and likewise to make a dollar. The stories 
differed somewhat in the various States, but 
here’s the New Hampshire one: The New 


Hampshire State Planning and Development 
Commission created an advisory committee 
upon the State’s geology and mineral indus- 
try and sent Dr. Harold M. Bannerman to 
Washington to find out what New Hampshire 
could do. 

This developed into a request from the 
Colonial Mica Corporation for a meeting to 
which potential mica producers of the New 
England States were invited. The meeting 
was finally held at Canaan, N. H., May 28, 
1942. About 250 people attended, spending 
probably $2,500 to get there and back. They 
were eager and enthusiastic. Some of them 
were ready to go to work the next morning. 
They had been called together to help tackle 
“a crying war need.” 


NOTHING READY TO OFFER THEM 


The Colonial officials had nothing ready to 
offer. They had a program they hoped to 
put through. It included such nebulous bait 
as: Trying to get manpower exempt from the 
draft; possibly persuading ration boards to 
ease up on tires, gasoline, and oil; leasing 
machinery and equipment at a nominal fee; 
providing prospecting and mining services 
from the Colonial personnel; instruction in 
processing the product; the assurance of a 
market. But they said they weren't prepared 
to talk about prices. Since price was the 
keystone the entire structure depended upon, 
they might as well not have come. The 
meeting broke down there, the potential 
producers walked out disillusioned, and they 
finally wound up in a local dispute that did 
nobody a great deal of good. 

A program of sorts finally did get under 
way, and is under way still, but it’s been char- 
acterized by bickering, battling, and no real 
cooperation. The general attitude, according 
to New England mica men, who are as good 
as any in the business, is that there is defi- 
nitely no desire to see the industry reborn 
in a big way in this general section. 

Buyers and fieldmen were from 
other mica States, for instance, New England- 
ers evidently not being considered good 
enough. Men were brought up from the 
South to appraise the New England product, 
The current representative of the agency is 
an imported Californian, which is certainly 
nothing against the gentleman, but a New 
Englander, loyal to the region and fighting 
hard for it was fired as being too noisy, too 
this, and too that. 


PROGRAM STAGNATED 


The entire program, instead of making 
speed, was stagnated and is stagnated. New 
Englanders weren't the only ones who grad- 
ually grew red under the collar. The North 
Carolina mica people likewise raised up. This 
all terminated in an investigation by the 
Truman committee last June, and the min- 
utes of that examination are pretty pitiful. 
They revealed that the southern representa- 
tive of Colonial, one Burgess, since dropped, 
was a fourth partner in the outfit from which 
Colonial bought most of its machinery, al- 
though, to make it look better, he had trans- 
ferred his stock to his wife for the considera- 
lation of love and affection. But he drew a 
salary from his machinery business, and an- 
other as president of a high-sounding out- 
fit, which, under hammering from the sen- 
atorial committee, finally broke itself down 
to consist of one truck. 

All this was testified under oath, as were the 
details of some of the buying, and price fix- 
ing which caused many of the operators to 
quit in disgust. From a study of the testi- 
mony, it’s hard not to figure that that was 
the main idea. 

It was the New England crowd that led 
most of the fight, but nothing happened after 
the hearing—not even more mica. A gentle- 
man named Pitt, who testified under oath, “I 
had no experience in mica mining before I 
became president of this company,” is now, 
and was then, the president of the Colonial, or 
Government, Corporation at $12,000 a year, 
his previous job having been in Australia, 
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Purcell is officially vice president and treas- 
urer, but he is a mica man. He provides the 
know-how, and, according to those who have 
business with the agency, he is the principal 
obstacle to domestic expansion. 


MADE UP MIND AGAINST DOMESTIC MICA 


The New England protestants grant him 
sincerity and don't go so far as to charge 
him with a deliberate foreign tie-up. They 
merely say he’s stubborn in the belief that 
the only top-grade mica is India mica, that 
he’s handled it for many years, has dealt with 
the firms that control it, that he’s made up 
his mind that domestic mica is no good, and 
that he won't give it a chance. 

He's an old school type, brought up to be- 
lieve that mica should be graded by an 
expert’s looking at it, and refusing to accept 
the proof of a machine developed by the Bell 
Telephone Co. which says, and which proves 
by test, that domestic mica is as good as any 
mined anywhere in the world. In fact, he 
testified before the Truman committee that, 
although his job was to encourage domestic 
production, he hadn't conducted any experi- 
ments to find out if perhaps, he weren't 
mistaken. 

The Department of Justice, however, evi- 
dently isn’t so sure that knowingly, or un- 
knowingiy, the man isn't serving the interests 
of another group of companies, that really 
represent a British-American monopoly in 
this vital war product. It appears that Pur- 
cell was recommended to.Jesse Jones by one 
Howard C. Sykes, who is intimately connected 
with the British mica interests and who ts the 
head of a company affiliated with the British 
group specializing in the India import. 


FORMS PART OF BRITISH TRUST 


And in Bloomfield, N. J., Purcell lives next 
door to J. P. French, vice president of Eugene 
Munsell & Co., which is part of the British 
trust, It's Munsell with which Sykes is afli- 
ated. It’s the British trust that has built 
the theory of Indian mica’s superiority so 
high that the United Sates produces only 20 
percent of its own requirements. And it's the 
United States Government's Bureau of Stand- 
ards which says that that is strictly the bunk. 
Having tested all mica from all parts of the 
world, the Bureau of Standards says there’s 

“ho difference whatsoever. 

The structure of the British trust is amaz- 
ing. Over all is the British Electrical Insti- 
tute. Under that comes the Associated In- 
sulating Products Co. This, in turn, controls 
the Chrestien Mining Co. and F. F. Chrestien 
& Co., both of India. Then there's the Mica 
Insulator Co., of which Howard Sykes, the 
man who recommended Purcell to Jesse Jones, 
is chairman of the board, and Munsell & Co., 
with which- Sykes is also connected, and 
whose vice president lives next door to 
Purcell, 

The British trust claims it gets a lot of 
competition from the American firm of Blood 
& Schoonmaker, and here we get the omnip- 
otent Mr. Sykes again. He’s the son of Alice 
Adele Schoonmaker. 


NEW ENGLAND GYPPED EITHER WAY 

There are further ramifications hooking up 
Blood & Schoonmaker with the British mica 
combine by family ties, and the net result 
Icoks like an over-all trust covering both the 
import and, at least the southern end of 
the domestic business, leaving New England 
gypped either way. 

All this has been previously publicized, 
Drew Pearson’s Washington Merry-Go-Round 
column, for one, having carried it in this ap- 
proximate detail last month. But still noth- 
ing’s done, and the mica stock pile in this 
country is understood to be down to a 2- 
month supply, at most. 

This is a job for the Department of Justice, 
and the colonial job is one for some man who's 
thinking American. And New Engiand de- 
serves more than a break in the shuffle. 
We've got mica. The war needs mica, and 
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the world will need it afterward. We can 
use a new industry. How about really going 
after this one? It’s been pretty weirdly 
handied up to now. 


Free Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLAUDE PEP PER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 3 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr, PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “What Is ‘Free Enterprise’? A 
Florida Senator’s Answer,” published in 
the St. Petersburg Times of February 27 
of this year. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: } r 

WHAT IS "“FRED-ENTERPRISE"?—A FLORIDA 

= SENATOR'S ANSWER 

Citizens who take their ballot seriously may 
want to arm themselves with a list of ques- 
tions to ask their candidates and orators 
during the coming-months. 

Our guess is that a wide variation will occur 
if we ask each man to define what he means 
in his support of “free enterprise” and 
“State's rights"—two slogans which the con- 
servatives, both North and South, are at- 
tempting to make a battle cry. 

Whether our next administration is Dem- 
ocratic or Republican, our Federal Govern- 
ment will continue to become more and more 
a referee in the regulation of our economic 
system. Science, invention, and commerce 
based on specialization make such regulation 
inevitable. Business tends to gravitate to- 
ward bigger and fewer units of production 
and distribution. If unchecked, it means the 
little farmer, the little manufacturer, the 
little distributor, the little transporter has 
less opportunity to participate in a system of 
free enterprise and the worker and con- 
sumer do not get proper dividends from the 
efficiency of large-scale production and the 
elimination of overlapping competition. 

Under a system of socialism the Govern- 
ment becomes the great monopolist. If well 
administered the system passes on to the 
people the savings it effects by eliminating 
wasteful competition. But this carries with 
it the danger of a static and corrupt control 
because no adequate check and balance is set 
up for such monopoly, 

Under our democratic-capitalistic system 
the Government has monopolized certain un- 
profitable functions like national defense and 
the post office. As our commerce and com- 
munications became more national and less 
state in scope, the Government has become 
the referee or public’s advocate with obvious 
monopolies like the telephone system. 

But business has had invisible or less 
obvious monopolies or near monopolies, 
Antitrust laws were invented to curb such 
monopolies in order to perpetuate free en- 
terprise and protect the public against over- 
charges by such private monopolies. 

Fire insurance companies doing business in 


Florida and other Southeastern States ran 


into the antitrust laws when Robert Elmore, 
formerly of Jacksonville, now with the De- 
partment of Justice, started a suit. The Gov- 
ernment briefs brought out that they were 
charging policyholders $52,000,000 while pay- 
ing out only $18,000,000 on losses. Every 
householder and businessman in tlorida has 


a stake in this action of the Government 
which was performing a proper function in 
protecting their interest. 

When it became apparent that the insur- 
ance companies would get licked in the 
courts they started a high-pressure cam- 
paign to get Congress to exempt insurance 
companies from the antitrust laws. Hun- 
dreds of insurance agents were mobilized to 
bring pressure on their Congressmen to vote 
for such exemption. Little publicity has 
been given to the move. 

We congratulate Senator CLAUDE PEPPER be- 
cause he refused to surrender to such high- 
pressure tactics. Here is a conflict between 
eyery person who owns or rents a home or a 
building, and a few insurance companies 
which made a mockery of free enterprise and 
now attempt to hide behind the skirts of 
States’ rights. 

We are all for free enterprise and States’ 
rights. It’s common sense that as much 
business and as much government as possi- 
ble should be carried on at a local or State 
level and thus avoid as much centralization 
as possible. But the nature of modern eco- 
nomic and political institutions makes a cer- 
tain amount of centralized regulation or bal- 
ancing necessary if the entire public is to be 
served. Our job is to preserve a balance of 
free enterprise and avoid the static dangers 
of socialism. We cannot do this by hypo- 
critical or confused abuse of the slogans of 
“free enterprise” and “States’ rights.” 


American Prisoners of War in Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. W. LEE O’DANIEL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 3 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. ODANIEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
which T have received from Mrs. Merle 
Clark, president of the Lost Battalion 
Club, of Abilene, Tex., together with a 
copy of my reply. 

There being no objection the letter 
and reply were ordered to be printed in 
the Recor>, as follows: 

ABILENE, Tex., February 7, 1944, 
The Honorable W, LEE O'DANIEL, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: As a mother of a member of the 
lost battalion of Texas, our own State Na- 
tional Guard unit, Iam eagerly grasping each 
word that comes from our Capital, but so 
far I have failed to notice where any effort 
in particular has been made by either one 
of our State Senators in regard to aid for 
these, our boys who are now prisoners of the 
treacherous Japanese, 

Why in Heaven's name do you men, whom 
we have sent to Washington to represent 
us in the law-making body of our great Na- 
tion, spend your time squabbling like a bunch 
of spoiled children over things about as es- 
sential to the war effort as those which bad 
little boys fuss over, when our boys, sons 
of mine and yours, are dying by the thou- 
sands? Take the soldiers’ vote, for example. 
I have not heard any howling from the fox- 
holes of the jungles or the cold wreckage 
of Italy but it issues forth from the poli- 
bro in blasts that echo even to our battle 

es. 


For shame our gallant fighting men have 
to give their lives that we at home may be 
free to abuse the privilege of being Americans. 
If the political bosses will get to work and 
do their part to bring this war to a speedy 
close they won’t have to worry about the 
soldiers’ votes. Right and justice in the final 
analysis will prevail. 

Very truly yours, 
(Mrs.) MERLE CLARK, 
President, Lost Battalion Ciub. 


— 


FEBRUARY 14, 1944, 
Mrs. MERLE CLARK, 
President, Lost Battalion of Teras, 
Abilene, Tex. 

DEAR FRIEND: I am in receipt of your com- 
munication of recent date, in reference to the 
atrocities perpetrated on members of our 
armed forces who have been taken prisoner 
by the Japanese, and I, of course, feel as 
keenly as anyone the deplorable treatment 
accorded our brave soldiers and sailors, 

I am greatly interested in our own Texas 
lost battalion because I knew so many of 
those splendid and heroic men while I was 
Governor of Texas and commander in chief 
of the Texas National Guard. I have been 
constantly contacting the proper officials in 
the executive department insisting that some 
information concerning these men be secured 
and given to us and that all aid possible be 
sent to them. 

It is certainly distressing to know how our 
brave men are being so grossly and beastly 
abused, mistreated, and actually killed, and 
for our Nation to be in such a helpless posi- 
tion to protect them. I surely hope that we 
can soon find some way to rescue those who 
are heid prisoners. 

The matter of the over-all strategy of the 
war is, under the Constitution, in the hands 
of the Commander in Chief who was elected 
by the citizens of the United States to be 
President, and this being so, the full re- 
sponsivility for carrying on the war rests in 
his hands. I have voted for every measure 
which he has requested which I considered 
to be a war measure and will continue to do 
so. If there develops any way in which the 
Senate can accelerate the defeat of Japan, you 
may rest assured that I shall do my part in 
efforts along that line. 

I am very glad that you and I agree on the 
dilly-dallying of Congress on really important 
issues and the undue attention they give to 
relatively unimportant matters. I listened 
to them all day on January 27 discussing the 
so-called soldiers’ vote bill and late that day 
made some remarks myself on that subject 
and some other subjects which I consider 
very important. I enclose herewith copy of 
my speech on that day. 

Your letter is so sound, sincere, and timely 
that I am having it printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Assuring you that I will keep on doing 
everything I can to help our boys and with 
best personal regards, I am 

Very sincerely yours, 


A Program for the Rural South After the 
War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
March 3, 1944 
Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a program 


41083 


- A1084 


for the rural South after the war, pre- 
pared by the general office of the South- 
ern Tenant Farmers Union, of Memphis, 
Tenn. 

There being no objection, the program 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A PROGRAM FOR THE RURAL SOUTH AFTER THE 
War 

Last August a questionnaire was sent out 
by the general office of the Southern Tenant 
Farmers Union, whose address is Box 443, 
Memphis, Tenn. urging that each of its locais 
hold one meeting during the month to dis- 
cuss a program for the rural people of the 
South in the post-war world. Reports of 
meetings were made by 41 local groups in 
various Southern States. The executive 
council of the union prepared this report and 
submitted it to the union’s tenth annual 
convention, where it was unanimously 
adopted by the convention delegates as the 
union’s post-war program for the rural South. 


(B) EXTEND FOUR FREEDOMS TO AMERICANS NOW 


First of all the members of the Southern 
Tenant Farmers Union want an early end to 
the war and a peace that will prevent all 
future world conflicts. They wish to see the 
“four freedoms” extended to all nations and 
races of the world. They believe that the 
United States Government should make every 
effort to end in our own country the injus- 
tices that make a mockery of the ideals set 
forth as the hope of all people throughout 
the world. 

Members of the union believe that as a 
matter of wartime necessity the poll-tax laws 
of the eight Southern States should be re- 
pealed and the right to vote be given to all 
American citizens, They likewise favor the 
extension of social-security protection to all 
classes of farmers and farm workers as well as 
to other groups of citizens who are now 
excluded. Further, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act should be amended to include farm 
workers, and a special wage and hour measure 
ar tose em to establish standards for farm 


(C) 40 ACRES AND A STEEL MULE 


To our people in the rural South who are 
small farmers, tenants, sharecroppers, and 
farm laborers the “four freedoms” are all 
bound up in security in the possession of 
land upon which they can earn a living. 
Seventy-nine years ago one war ended and 
4,000,000 chatte slaves were freed. It was 
proposed to give each freedman 40 acres and 
a mule, but nothing was done to bring this 
about, Instead there was imposed on the 
newly free Negro and the free-born white 
alike a new system of exploitation based on 
the ownership of the good and fertile lands 
of the South by a few instead of the many. 
‘Therefore the reconstruction of the economic 
basis of the agricultural South is as appro- 
priate today ac 79 years ago. In the post-war 
economy the small-farm operator will for the 
first time since the introduction of farm ma- 
chinery be in the position to compete with 
large-scale commercial farm interests. The 
development of farm machinery in the last 
10 years and the plans of farm implement 
manufacturers to produce low-priced tractors 
and other mechanized farm equipment point 
to this, Estimates have been made that a 
small farm containing upward of 40 acres 
can be equipped with farm machinery valued 
at about $1,000 and operated efficiently. 
Members of the Southern Tenant Farmers 
Union therefore call for a program of “40 
acres and a steel mule,” 


(D) A NEW LAND POLICY 

Therefore we urge that a new land policy 
be adopted which will break up throughout 
the Nation the holdings of large tracts of 
farm land, commercial farming interests, and 
absentee landlords. We believe that a pro- 
gram should be adopted which will make the 
use of productive lands in the United States 


the responsibility of all of the people and 
that no individual should hold title to land 
which he and his family are unable to culti- 
vate with then own labor power. The agri- 
cultural experts should be called upon to 
determine the size of farms to be held in 
each of the various crops and regions of the 
country. Moreover a law should be enacted 
placing a graduated land tax on all farm 
lands owned by individuals and corporate in- 
terests above the maximum set for individual 
farm ownership for each crop or region, 


(E) A FARM OWNERSHIP ACT 


The Congress should adopt a farm owner- 
ship act similar to the Federal Housing Act, 
which would permit bona fide farm families 
to purchase land and homes with a down 
payment of 5 percent and yearly payments 
spread over a period of 25 years at low rates of 
interest. The present owners of land should 
be paid the actual value for the land and im- 
provements thereon . 

Members of the Southern Tenant Farmers 
Union believe that a governmental agency 
similar to that of the present Farm Security 
Administration should be continued for the 
purpose of administering the farm ownership 
act. Such an agency should also provide 
needed supervision, encourage cooperative 
ownership of heavy farm machinery, coop- 
erative purchasing of farm supplies, and 
marketing of farm products through bona 
fide farmers cooperatives. 

Further, members of the Southern Tenant 
Farmers Union, nearly all of whom have sons 
or husbands now in the armed service, believe 
that first consideration in the purchasing of 
farms of their own should be given to men 
now in the service. A bonus of 6 months’ 
pay, as proposed by the President, should 
be given to all men of the armed forces at 
the end of the war. The men from the Na- 
tion’s farms should be given an opportunity 
to have a part or all of their payments set 
aside for purchasing a farm of their own. 
Families of men who will not return at the 
end of the war should likewise receive the 
payments and be permitted to buy farms. 


(F) MIGRATION AND OPENING OF NEW LANDS TO 
HOMESTEADERS 

The cotton-picking machine, which has 
long been a threat to the economy of the 
cotton South, is now beyond the experimental 
stage, and will likely go into widespread use 
at the end of the war. The complete mech- 
anization of cotton production will mean the 
displacement of approximately 1,000,000 farm 
families now partially employed in raising 
cotton crops. It is, therefore, imperative that 
plans be made to reestablish on land of their 
own a large number of farm families. 

It has been estimated that there are about 
30,000,000 acres of land in the United States 
that could be reclaimed for cultivation by ir- 
rigation and soil conservation. If this land 
were opened to homesteaders, 300,000 families 
could be absorbed. However, members of the 
Southern Tenant Farmers Union know that 
at the end of the war hundreds of thousands 
of farm workers now in the armed services 
and war industries will head back to the Na- 
tion’s farms. We realize also that the same 
situation will prevail in other areas of the 
Nation as well as in the Southern States. We 
know that, unless the system of land owner- 
ship by a few is changed, the rural South at 
the end of the war will face starvation and 
revolt against intolerable conditions more 
intense than occurred during the depression 
of the 1930's, 

In their discussions suggestions were made 
by members of the union that the way out 
for many of the people of the South was an 
organized migration out of the United States 
to other countries. These suggestions were 
the result of observations and re 
members of the union and their friends who 
are stationed on military outposts through- 
out the world, where they have seen millions 
of acres of undeveloped farm land lying un- 
used, It was suggested that Brazil, Australia, 
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Canada, and other allies of the United States 
might welcome some of our disinherited 
Negro and white citizens as settlers in areas 
suitable for farming. 


(G) THE USE OF WAR INDUSTRIES OF THE SOUTH 
IN PEACETIME 

Over a billion dollars has been invested by 
the Government in the construction of. war 
industries in the Southern States. Mem- 
bers of the union believe that these war 
Plants built with Government funds should 
be operated in the production of peacetime 
goods in the same manner as the Tennessee 
Valley Authority now produces and distrib- 
utes electric power, 

The suggestion was also made that perma- 
nent Army and Navy camps, no longer 
needed, be converted into small towns with 
industries operated part time and that ad- 
joining farm land be put into cultivation for 
subsistence farming. 

Further, members of the union advocate 
that military and naval buildings which are 
obviously of a temporary nature be dis- 
mantled and the material be put to use in 
the construction of better farmhouses and 
outbuildings here in the South and other 
areas where similar need exists. 


Brumidi in District of Columbia Room 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IHEODORE G. BILBO 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 3 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a poem by 
Horace C. Carlisle entitled “Brumidi in 
the District of Columbia Room.” 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BRUMIDI IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ROOM 


A quarter of a century Brumidi proudly spent 
In decorating, in his special way, 
The Capitol in pictures, with one purposeful 
intent 
Of painting scenes, to live beyond his day, 
His heart within him yearned 
To leave no stone unturned, 
As daily toiled he, with determined zest— 
And every small detail he wrought with great 
concern— 
For he did nothing that was not his best. 


The District of Columbia room gives ample 
evidence 
Of his unquestioned mastery of art, 
There painted on the ceiling, proving clearly 
his intents 
To fix his pictures in the human heart— 
He wished them to remind 
The wide world of mankind 
How great a debt of gratitude we owe 
To this great Government, so wondrously de- 
signed 
That no dictator’s voice can overthrow. 


“A little child shall lead them” must have 
sunk into the mind 
Of great Brumidi, for the children play 
A large part in his paintings, and are artfully 
enshrined 
In District of Columbia room, where they 
Look down on us in love, 
It seems, from up above, 
And lift the meditations of our hearts 
To planes of thinking which Brumidi would 
approve, 
For he admired admirers of the arts, 
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Beneath the paintings on the ceiling, just 
above each wall, 
Of this historic room, one word appears, 
Just half-way twixt the corners, at the center 
of it all, 
Which widens in its meaning, with the 
years, 
These tactful pictures tell 
To human hearts quite well 
The truths that he determined to impress 
There on the people’s hearts; for pictures do 
excel 
The printed words whose purposes they 
stress. 


Above the northern wall, while Physics, richly 
painted, shines, 
Geography adorns the eastern wall, 
Telegraphy the western wall becomingly en- 
shrines, 
And Hist'ry tells the story of it all. 
No one now living knows 
Just why Brumidi chose 
These words, and for what cause he put 
them there, 
And history, till time shail come dov - toward 
its close, ks 
May never to the wond'ring world declare, 


The District of Columbia room belongs to all 
the States, 
And yet it does, inyfact, belong to none— 
Herein the District laws are planned, but 
from it emanates 
The rule of conduct for none but its own, 
The artist, we presume, 
Resolved to give this room 2 
The very best that it was his to give— 
And, through the conting years, down to the 
day of doom, 
In these, his pictures, will Brumidi live. 


Horace C. Carlisle. 


The Nation’s Fiskery Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSIAH W. BAILEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 3 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
by Mr. Charles E. Jackson, Assistant 
Deputy Coordinator of Fisheries, deliv- 
ered before the consultants of the office 
of the Coordinator of Fisheries, on Feb- 
ruary 3, 1944, on the subject of Senate 
Joint Resolution 112. 

The manuscript has been submitted 
for estimate, and the cost is estimated to 
be $120. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

On January 26 Senator Josian BAILEY, of 
North Carolina, chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce, introduced Senate 
Joint Resolution 112, The resolution directs 
the Fish and Wildlife Service to conduct a 
survey of the character, extent, and condi- 
tion of the marine and fresh-water fishery 
resources and other aquatic resources of the 
United States and its territories, including 


the high-seas resources in which the United 
States may have interest or rights. The reso- 
lution sets forth in detail the type of infor- 
mation desired and requires a report on com- 
mercial and recreational fisheries to be sub- 
mitted to Congress not later than next Janu- 


ary 1. If the resolution is adopted, it will be 
the first time since 1871 that Congress has 
of its own initiative directed a report of 
this nature. 

Seventy-three years ago Representative 
H. L. Dawes, of Massachusetts, introduced a 
joint resolution “for the protection and 
preservation of the food fishes of the coast 
of the United States.” 

Under the authority of this resolution the 
United States Fish Commission in 1887 sub- 
mitted the final chapter of a voluminous 
six-volume report setting forth in detail the 
extent of the Nation’s fishery resources and 
the number of men and vessels employed. 
The report issued a warning that contrary to 
general belief the fisheries of the oceans and 
rivers were not inexhaustible. 
large number of illustrations of the various 
species of fish, the several types of vessels 
and boats, the character of the people en- 
gaged in fisheries, the communities de- 
pendent upon the prosecution of the fisheries, 
and other detailed data. 

Senator BarLey’s resolution goes much fur- 
ther. It directs an inquiry into the economic 
phases of the fishing industry and is designed 
to build a program for the future develop- 
ment of the natural marine and fresh-water 
resources of the Nation. It is indeed a hope- 
ful sign when Congress again initiates an 
inquiry into the status of our fisheries. 

The several laws of Congress enacted from 
time to time have granted rather wide au- 
thority to the Fish and Wildlife Service or 
its predecessor agencies, but unfortunately 
the frequent waves of economy in normal 
times and restricted appropriations to regular 
Government establishments in wartimes have 
so limited appropriations that we have in- 
sufficient trained personnel available to corre- 
late the wealth of data in our files, much less 
conduct needed inquiries of the many species 
of commercial and game fishes, some of which 
are already being intensively prosecuted and 
are in danger of depletion. Year after year 
the Secretary of Commerce and lately the 
Secretary of the Interior have requested 
ample appropriations to carry on and enlarge 
our fisheries program, but unfortunately 
adequate appropriations have failed to ma- 
terialize, 

I agree with the statement in the resolu- 
tion that the fishery industries of the United 
States have been neglected. The westward 
expansion of our Nation over vast land areas 
has placed the emphasis on land use. Conse- 
quently the American people have forgotten 
the potentialities of our marine resources. 
In fact there seems to be less emphasis on 
these resources at the present time than there 
was in the eariy history of the Nation: So 
rapid has been the advance of land utilization 
that the Government has found it necessary 
to undertake a program of taking millions of 
acres of marginal land out of production, 
And now we plan the expenditure of billions 
of dollars for irrigation to make deserts bloom. 
Such a program is necessary for a growing na- 
tion, but we have delayed too long the de- 
velopment of our extensive marine and fresh- 
water resources. The cost of developing these 
resources is insignificant when compared with 
land development, for neither planting nor 
feeding nor fertilization is necessary. Nature 
produces a crop of the seas without cost to 
man, leaving only the expense of harvesting. 

Long before America was discovered, Eng- 
land, France, Spain, and Portugal were fish- 
ing the rich Grand Banks of the North At- 
lantic. It is interesting to note that early 
American settlements were located either on 
the coast or on the banks of rivers in order 
that the settlers might depend on the rich 
resources of the sea to sustain them pending 
the clearing of the land for agricultural use. 
Reports of early explorers and settlers painted 
glowing tales of the rich American fisheries. 
The New England fisheries constituted Amer- 
ica’s first export business. Lord Cornwallis, 
after traversing Senator BAILEy’s own State 
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of North Carolina and while encamped in 
the adjoining State of South Carolina, re- 
ported to the English Crown that the colony 
of Carolina Was worth maintaining if only 
to permit Englishmen to partake of the 
sweet-tasting, fresh-water bream. 

Since 1871 a great many improvements 
have taken place in the American fisheries. 
Motive power of vessels has changed from 
sails to steam and from steam to gasoline 
and Diesel motors. In spite of technological 
advancements, however, progress in the fish- 
eries has not kept pace with progress in other 
food industries. 

It is interesting to compare the fishery 
statistics of the 1880’s with those of 1943. 
Let us look at the list of 10 leading species 
of the 2 periods: 


28, 880, 000 


You will note that some of the ledding pro- 
ducers in 1943 were not taken in sufficient 
volume to be listed in 1880. Indeed, pilchard, 
tuna, and rosefish were not taken at all, while 
salmon was barely one-tenth of the 1943 pro- 
duction. 

Cod, which was No. 2 in volume in 1880, is 
now No. 10. The sacred cod of Massachusetts 
was first displaced by haddock, but today 
rosefish has forged ahead of both cod and 
haddock. Only 10 years ago, rosefish were 
tossed back into the sea as worthless. 

Pilchard has doubled its volume in the last 
10 years and since 1934 has averaged about 
a billion pounds annually. Menhaden has 
been a consistent producer through the years. 
It was No, 1 in 1880 and No. 2 in 1943. 

The production of food fish, as distin- 
guished from fish used in byproducts in- 
dustries, has increased little since the 1880's. 
If we leave out of consideration the Pacific 
coast fisheries, which were little developed 
in 1880, we find that in 1880 about 1,000,000,- 
000 pounds of food fish were caught on the 
east coast and in lakes and rivers, while in 
1940 production in the same areas had in- 
creased only slightly to about 1,400,000,000 
pounds. 

Now let us compare the number of per- 
sons—the number of vessels and boats in the 
5 versus 1940. 


Value of products. $238, 000, 000 


In comparing the values the general rise 
in the cost of living and the consequently 
higher prices paid for fish and manufactured 
fishery products must be considered. A 
wholly accurate comparison of the figures for 
the two periods cannot be made because of 
the difference in methods. For example, in 
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1880 vessels were powered by sail, were much 
smaller than our trawlers of today, and were 
far less efficient than our purse seiners. The 
fishery in 1880 was largely a hook and line 
affair. Nevertheless, if the food resources of 
the sea had been developed in the years since 
1880 to the same degree as the food resources 
of the land, we would have a great many 
more vessels than in 1880, and a great many 
more men engaged in the industry, both as 

en and as shoreworkers. My only 
purpose in making these comparisons is to 
emphasize the accuracy of the statement in 
the Bailey resolution that the United States 
has neglected its marine resources. 

The Bailey resolution further states that 
at the beginning of the war the United States’ 
production of fish was second only to Japan. 
Current information is lacking due to war 
conditions, but the following production of 
leading fishery nations in the order of their 
importance is the best available: 


Pounds 
e 8, 100, 000, 000 
2. United States (1943) -..... 4, 000, 000, 000 
3. China (1939) - 2,890, 000, 000 
4. Russia (1933) ..-.-...-...- 2, 870, 000, 000 


(The production of these four nations ac- 
counts for about % of the total.) 
Other leading fish-producing nations be- 
fore the war were: 
6, England, Scotland, North Pounds 
Ireland, Wales (1937)... 2,500, 000, 000 


6, Norway (1939) ...-----.-. 2, 040, 000, 000 
7. India, Persia, Burma (es- 
ante 2, 000, 000, 000 
8. Germany (1938) 1, 600, 000, 000 
9. Chosen (1937) -.......-. = 1,420, 000, 000 
10. Canada (1941)--..-.-.--- 1, 200, 000, 000 


The total fishery production of the world 
is about 36,000,000,000 pounds annually. 

It is believed that Japan employs more 
than a million fishermen in its industry. 
Japan does not waste its fish catch; every 
pound is utilized; there are no so-called 
trash fish. It is believed that Japan’s 8,000,- 
000,000 includes many millions of pounds of 
fish that our fishermen would throw over- 
board. Millions of pounds which our fisher- 
men take are never brought to shore. Many 
of our fisheries involve a tremendous waste 
at sea. 

Seaweeds account for one billion of 
Japan’s 8,000,000,000-pound production, but 
they amount to only an insignificant fraction 
of the United States fishery yield. Before the 
war Japan exported to the United States agar 
and other seaweed products that we could 
have produced ourselves, and which we are 
now producing in ever-increasing quantities. 

Japan's fishing activities extend over the 
Ocean waters of the world. Before the war 
they were at our front door in Alaska, in 
Mexico, and off South America, United 
States fisheries in the main are close to home, 
though our tuna fleet operates off Central 
and South America in the Pacific and our 
New England fisheries take a considerable 
part of their catch from the Grand Banks 
and from off the coast of Newfoundland. Be- 
fore the war, only 14 percent of our catch was 
taken off foreign shores. 

If we should bring in and utilize our trash 
fish, make greater use of known resources of 
the North Pacific and North Atlantic, and 
develop our fresh-water fisheries, our total 
production might easily equal that of Japan, 
exclusive of seaweeds. The fishing history of 
our Nation indicates that we have fully ex- 
ploited only a limited number of the most de- 
sirable species. Only 80 species are now 
taken in quantities exceeding 12,000,000 
pounds. 

Outstanding examples of fisheries that 
could be more fully developed and of new 
species that might be added to the catch 
may be found on almost every coast. For 
example, investigations of our Service off the 
Pacific Coast of Alaska and in the Bering Sea 


and the industry’s development of the fish- 
eries off the coasts of Washington and Oregon 
within the past 10 years have amazed us all. 
We have no measure of the abundance of 
bottom fishes in the Bering Sea, but it must 
be enormous. For 15 years the Japanese 
have been coming over from Japan with great 
floating factory ships to scoop up thousands 
of tons of wealth within a few miles of our 
shores. The war has temporarily driven the 
Japs out of the Bering Sea ground fisheries, 
but after the war they or some other nation 
will resume the harvest. Little is being done 
to utilize these vast resources for American 
industry. 

There are five-hundred-odd species of fish 
in Alaska, and many kinds of shellfish, yet 
salmon, herring, and halibut contribute 98 
percent of Alaska’s total fish production. 

It is believed that the flounder-type fishes, 
rock fishes, and cod are present in great 
abundance off the coast of Alaska, extending 
from the Aleutian Islands through south- 
eastern Alaska and down the coast of British 
Columbia. A large trawl fishery has developed 
for these species off the coast of Washington 
and Oregon within the past 10 years. The 
catch has increased from 16,500,000 pounds in 
1940 to 62,000,000 pounds in 1943. This fish- 
ery has doubled its production almost every 
year since 1932, 

Two species of skate are present off our 
northwest coast in commercial quantities. 
Skates occupy a prominent place in the diet 
of the English and in many European and 
Asiatic countries, but our production and 
consumption are negligible. 

Great schools of anchovies off the west 
coast plague the pilchard fishermen by gilling 
their nets, One observer noted a pilchard net 
gilled with 14 tons of anchovies. Two days 
of steam treatment were necessary to get the 
net ready for fishing pilchard again. These 
anchovies are going to waste while Americans 
complain of the absence of imported an- 
chovies from the shelves of our delicatessen 
shops. This fishery could annually yield 
thousands of tons without danger of deple- 
tion, if the market would absorb them. Only 
a fraction of the supply might be used for 
human consumption, but the poultry, hog, 
and cattle industry is pleading for every 
pound of fish meals and oils that can be 
produced. 

The waste of sharks of many kinds over a 
long period of years is a well-known story. 
Until 2 years ago, the shark was taken only 
for its valuable vitamin-bearing livers, but 
during the past 12 months we have seen the 
development of a lively market for shark 
meat. Soupfin-shark steaks from Seattle are 
now reaching the New York markets. 

The King crab of Alaska is at last being 
utilized on a limited scale by a few packers. 
Others are planning to enter this fishery after 
the war. The Dungeness crab has been a 
favorite on the west coast for a long time, but 
it is believed to be so abundant over a wide 
range that the supply has barely been 
scratched, The red crab—found in abun- 
dance off the coast of Washington—is not 
used at all. It is smaller than the Dungeness 
but compares favorably with the blue crab of 
Chesapeake Bay. 

The south Atlantic fisheries, which in 1880 
were second to New England in volume, offer 
important possibilities for development. 
Much needs to be done in the south Atlantic 
and Gulf areas to improve technological de- 
velopment, to put more fish in cans, in pack- 
ages, and in quick-freezing processes. 

Very little is known of the Gulf of Mexico 
fisheries. Shrimp accounts for more than 
half of the total fish production of this area. 
Many umexploited species abound in the 
Gulf. Some species now being produced are 
capable of great expansion if markets can 
be found and if refrigeration facilities can 
be provided. Quantities of mullet were 
wasted and additional tons could have been 
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produced in 1943 if refrigeration facilities 
had been available to care for them. Great 
quantities of small, edible fish are wasted. 
It has been estimated that in certain seasons 
the shrimp trawl fishery catches as many 
small fish as shrimp. There is no market for 
the former, and they go overboard. Spanish 
mackerel, snappers, and groupers could prob- 
ably yield an increased production if mar- 
kets were available. The crab resources of 
the Gulf and the south Atlantic undoubtedly 
could furnish much larger catches, 

Agriculture of water farming, as distin- 
guished from land farming, is still in its 
infancy in the United States. The wide use 
of farm ponds should be encouraged and in 
coastal areas oyster and clam production 
could be multiplied many times. 

We are just beginning to appreciate the 
vast fish-producing areas available by reason 
of the large impoundments of water for 
power and irrigation. The Tennessee Valley 
Authority has produced some amazing re- 
sults and the residents of that area have 
readily consumed the fishes produced in 
T. V. A. lakes. Dr. Wiebe informs me that 
the largest per capita consumption of fish in 
the United States is enjoyed by the people 
of that area—close to 100 pounds per person. 

In periods of depression the poor white 
population and the Negroes of the South- 
east resort to the fresh-water streams and 
lakes for their principal supply of protein 
foods. Without carp, catfish, suckers, and 
buffalo fish and an occasional squirrel or 
rabbit from the woods and waters of the 
Southern States, many a person would have 
ae a deficient diet in the last depres- 
sion. 

I have said little about recreational fishing, 
because you men are mainly concerned with 
the development of commercial food fishes, 
But recreational fishing can bring about a 
large and profitable industry in the United 
States in the employment of guides, the use 
of innumerable boats, an increased use of 
fuels, the manufacture of sport fishing gear 
and the accommodation of sportsmen, bring- 
ing dollars to local populations on every body 
of water in North America. 

To develop the latent fisheries of the 
United States it will be necessary to have 
teamwork among the Government, the fish- 
ermen, and the processor. As I see the prob- 
lem, it is the Government's responsibility to 
undertake the exploration of our waters. 
We need vessels equipped with various types 
of gear to ascertain the abundance of sup- 
ply by species; to determine the extent to 
which the fishery can be utilized without 
threatening depletion; to locate the most 
productive banks; and to determine what 
measures should be taken to insure an ade- 
quate spawning stock, perhaps by setting 
aside nursery or spawning areas. Experi- 
ments should be conducted to ascertain what 
type of gear can obtain best results, 

We should also inquire into and sponsor 
the construction of adequate icing and re- 
frigeration facilities; develop a marketing pro- 
gram; educate the public on the food values 
of little used fish; and find a use and market 
for waste products. 

To carry on proper exploration of the pos- 
sibilities of our fisheries, a research vessel 
or vessels are essential. The United States 
is the only important maritime Nation that 
is without a fishery research vessel, although 
our coastline is far more extensive than that 
of nations that have long had adequate re- 
search equipment. The history of our recent 
efforts to obtain a vessel are worth recounting 
briefly. The old Albatross II, which the 
former Bureau of Fisheries operated was 
practically worn out in 1934 and since the 
Government policy at that time was to re- 
duce expenses we could not justify its opera- 
tion expense. Later when we requested relief 
funds to build a research vessel we were 
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informed that funds would be allocated only 
to replace old vessels and on projects where 
no new personnel were needed. Unfor- 
tunately, the Bureau of Fisheries in good 


faith had several years previously abandoned 


its vessel and discharged its crew. 

The New England industry proposed and 
Congress passed an act authorizing a re- 
search vessel for the North Atlantic. Al- 
though we repeatedly requested funds to 
carry out this mandate of Congress, no money 
was forthcoming. The General Seafoods Cor- 
poration sold us an old trawler—the Har- 
vard—for $1. When the Bureau of Fisheries 
was transferred to the Department of the 
Interior, almost the first act of Secretary 
Ickes was to allocate P. W. A. money to rebuild 
the Harvard and convert it into a research 
vessel. Just before the work was completed 
the Navy took it over and reconyerted it for 
Navy use. If the vessel should be released 
to us today it would be unsuitable for our 
work, 

When Japan filed notice she would abrogate 
the fur seal treaty, we secured an appropri- 
ation and purchased the Black Douglass. 
Necessary repairs were made, a crew was hired, 
and ‘cientific personnel made available to 
trace the migration of fur seals. The vessel 
sailed from Savannah, Ga., arrived in Seattle 
where investigation headquarters had been 
established, but a few days later was taken by 
the Navy. That's the tragic story of our 
efforts to get research vessels for the past 10 
years. ty 

We need not one, but several research and 
fishing experiment boats. Some should be of 
the practical fishing vessel type such as purse 
seiners. We need two or three large research 
vessels capable of following migrations of 
pelagic species wherever they may roam in 
the sea. 

Except for the United States, almost all 
fishing nations provide subsidies to assist 
the development of their fishery industries. 
Our Government has subsidized agriculture, 
railroads, marine shipping, the airplane, and 
other industries. A fish subsidy might be 
desirable and would undoubtedly be profita- 
ble to Uncle Sam in the long run. 

The fishermen themselves must carry their 
share of the load. The fisherman must be 
willing to curb his profits in the initial stages 
of developing a new industry. He should 
join hand in hand with industry in a joint 
effort to establish new industries, I was re- 
cently informed that a company on the west 
coast engaged one fishing vessel and its crew 
to take an experimental catch of anchovies. 
The company paid the same rate for an ex- 
perimental catch of anchovies that was paid 
for the established pilchard fishery. Later it 
developed that industry could not pay such 
high rates for anchovies, but the fishermen 
demanded the same rate of pay as was used 
on the experimental trip. This new fishery 
cannot exist on this high-pay schedule, so 
anchovies remain unutilized. The details of 
this statement may not be accurate, but it 
serves to illustrate that fishermen will have 
to cooperate if new fishery industries are 
to be developed. 

Industry must be willing to risk some in- 
vestment in new ventures. The present in- 
come-tax law should lend encouragement to 
industry to do some experimenting even if 
it involves losses at first. No one can deny 
that the resources of the sea should be man- 
aged intelligently so as to produce an annual 
maximum catch without depleting the 
spawning stock. But because of insufficient 
funds and personnel and equipment, the 
Fish and Wildlife Service stands helplessly 
watching history repeat itself. A fishery has 
to be exploited almost to depletion before 
public opinion is so aroused that intelligent 
management is demanded. We have not for- 
gotten that it required an international in- 
cident to arouse support for an appropriation 
to manage the rich Bristol Bay, Alaska, red 


salmon fishery. Not until the Japs had con- 
cluded 2 years of scientific investigation in 
Bering Sea and were actually observed catch- 
ing our salmon did the fishermen and the 
public demand that Congress provide means 
for the Fish and Wildlife Service to investi- 
gate the salmon that the Japs were taking 
in the very shadow of Alaska. Do we have 
to repeat this waste on every species of fish? 

If the Bailey resolution is adopted we must 
in a short period, with limited personnel, 
develop a report that visualizes the future 
of a potentially great American industry that 
will employ more people, increase our na- 
tional income, improve the health of the pop- 
ulation, and thus utilize our resources in an 
intelligent manner. Surely Congress, having 
initiated this proposal, will follow through. 
It is our responsibility to make the survey. 
It is the responsibility of Congress not to 
pigeonhole the report but to immediately 
provide the necessary means to carry it 
through. The resolution raises many ques- 
tions—you can help us answer them: 

Should the United States Government sub- 
sidize the fisheries? 

Should the Government provide credit fa- 
cilities for the fishing industry? 

Should the Fish and Wildlife Service pro- 
vide a service to develop new designs of fish- 
ing vessels and equipment and new types of 
fishing gear? 

Should we make a study of transportation 
of fish via rail, truck, airplane? 

Are transportation rates fair and equitable 
for the shipment of fish? 

What about new and improved methods of 
packing, storing, freezing, and salting? 

Should the United States plan to develop 
a fish-export trade? 

Should we expand the use of fresh-water 
fishes and utilize for fish production the 
scores of new impounded water areas? 

Should the fishpond development be en- 
couraged? 

These and a thousand other questions must 
be answered before next January 1. We in- 
vite you to cooperate, in fact, we pass on to 
you men of industry and labor a part of the 
responsibility to the end that the report will 
furnish full and complete information upon 
which to base a permanent national fish 
policy. 

It is said that opportunity knocks but once. 
Let’s open the door, fulfill our responsibility 
to the utmost, and support the able leader- 
ship of Senator BAILEY, 


Use of Civilian Flying Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELMER THOMAS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 3 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr, 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
orp an address on the subject of the use 
of civilian flying schools in aviation 
training for war and peace, delivered by 
R. McLean Stewart, executive director 
of training, C. A. A., before the Oklahoma 
City Chamber of Commerce on January 
28, 1944. 

I have had an estimate made of the 
4205 of printing the address, Which is 
$105, 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


We have become a great air power. Each 
day brings news of fresh triumphs achieved 
by the Army Air Forces and by our naval 
air arm. In his report to the Secretary of 
War published, on January 4, General Arnold 
placed the total military personnel in the 
Army Air Forces at 2,385,000 men. In the 
same report General Arnold states that in 
1938 “the Army Air Forces had about 1,300 
officers and 18,000 men.” Expansion of that 
small force into the great air arm which is 
in action today was a magnificent achieve- 
ment. Manufacture of the fighter planes 
and bombers which are now being flown by 
the men of the air arm was, and is, no less 
brilliant an achievement. The fighter planes 
and bombers were produced, and are now be- 
ing produced by our civilian economy in fac- 
tories manned by civilian workers. 

Throughout the years before the war be- 
gan in Europe civil aviation was pressing 
vigorously forward. It was striving con- 
stantly to improve techniques, to develop 
better engines, and more efficient airplanes, 
In perfecting transport equipment for the 
air lines the industry evolved the DC-3 which, 
as the C-47, has become the work horse of 
military air transport. The great 4-engined 
C-54 transport, known to the air lines as 
the DC-4, also owes its development and 
perfection to civil aviation. The research, 
experimentation in design, and the experi- 
ence gained in the development of these 
and other great passenger transports, and 
in meeting the needs of civil aviation gen- 
erally, created a keenly efficient industry. 
It made possible the development and pro- 
duction of the great bombers and fighter 
planes which now dominate the skies of the 
world, 

As Charles Beard says in his recent great 
work, The Republic, we are and have al- 
ways been a civilian Nation. And so it was 
to be expected that the building of our 
fighting planes and the training of the men 
to fly them should have depended in large 
measure on civil aviation. 

Turning again to General Arnold's report 
we find the statement that in 1939 we had 
“some 30,000 civilian pilots who could fly 
or train others.” He points out that the 
heads of the civilian fiying schools were 
called in to aid the Air Forces and that it 
would not have been possible to have trained 
the men needed for the expansion of the 
Air Forces without the aid of these civilian 
flying schools. 

It was, indeed, a good thing that from 
Maine to California, from Washington to 
Florida, and everywhere throughout our coun- 
try, our colleges and high schools and our 
civilian fiying schools had been intensively 
engaged, long before Pearl Harbor, in the 
great work of developing an air-conscious 
people and in training young men—and 
young women—to fly, This work was, as you 
know, aided in substantial measure by the 
operation of the Civilian Pilot Training Act, 

And you may be interested in knowing that 
in 1943 more than 207,000 young men re- 
ceived training as pilots in colleges and flight 
training centers cooperating in this work 
under arrangements with the War Training 
Service of the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, The total of 207,000 men includes none 
but personnel of the Army Air Forces and 
Naval Aviation. During the year, all naval 
aviation cadets and all of the men assigned 
to training in the Air Force college program 
for air crew were given their initial training 
as pilots at the hands of civil aviation work- 
ing in close association with the colleges, 
Since the inception of the Civilian Pilot 
Training Act in 1939, more than 9,064,000 


hours of flight training have been given to 


student pilots. On December 31 we were 
using 7,564 airplanes in the training program, 
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Civilian flight instructors have been a great 
force in the building up of our military and 
naval air arm. More than 10,000 of these 
civilian instructors have up to now been em- 
ployed in the training of pilots for the Army 
and Navy. This total includes those em- 
ployed at centers under direct contact with 
the armed services as well as at centers work- 
ing under arrangements with the C. A. A. 
General Arnold must have had this group of 
men in mind along with the commissioned 
officers who are working as instructors in 
Army schools when, after speaking of the 
heroism and sacrifice of the men on the 
fighting fronts, he said: (I quote) “On the 
training fields of the United States other 
men are making another kind of sacrifice. 
Top fiyers themselves, they have been want- 
ing more than anything else to get into com- 
bat. Cadets whom they have taught to fiy 
return home loaded with honors. * * * 
But every German or Japanese plane brought 
down is a tribute to the quality of their work, 
They are the instructors.” That is a well- 
deserved tribute. 

And now a point has been reached at which 
it has become possible for the Army Air Forces 
to state that it is no longer necessary to 
employ the facilities of civilian aviation in the 
production of flight instructors for the Army. 
The naval air arm also finds that ample fa- 
cilities will soon be available within its own 
establishments to provide for all of its avia- 
tion training needs without employing the 
facilities of civil aviation. 

We have scaled the heights. We have 
reached our ceiling. So there appears to be 
no immediate need for the aids by means of 
which we made the ascent. But maybe we 
shall need to climb again. Meanwhile there 
is the task of holding on to the heights, of 
maintaining our place aloft. 

It seems doubtful that openings can be 
found within the scope of the training pro- 
grams proposed to be conducted directly by 
the War and Navy Departments to provide 
places as pilot instructors or as pilots for more 
than a relatively small number of the men 
who haye recently been or who are soon to 
be dropped from those civilian flying schools 
where they have up to this time been engaged 
in providing flight training for the air forces 
or for naval aviation. Yet there is probably 
no way in which these men who are being 
released from work as instructors could serve 
their country as well as in continuing to give 
flight instruction. 

Since 1939 approximately $228,000,000 has 
been appropriated by the Congress to pay for 
pilot training given under the Civilian Pilot 
Training Act. Besides preparing many thou- 
sands of young men to take their places in 
the armed services, these funds have also 
served to develop training facilities at civilian 
flying fields and at the colleges which, if pre- 
served, can scarcely fail to be of permanent 
value to our post-war economy. 

What will be the future needs of aviation? 
What provision should be made for the train- 
ing of pilots? 

Operation of the National Selective Service 
Act will insure a steady stream of replace- 
ments to maintain the air forces and the 
naval air arm throughout the active war pe- 
riod. It is true that the provisions of that 
law expire in May 1945, but there can be no 
doubt that they will be extended as far as 
may be necessary to insure vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war to ultimate victory. 

But there will still be need for training 
and for the maintenance of large forces in 
the period after the war. We cannot hope 
to preserve the peace and to remain secure 
in the enjoyment of our liberties unless we 
possess the strength and the means to defend 
ourselves and to strike down the aggressor 
wherever he may appear. 

Speaking in Cleveland a few days ago Secre- 
tary Knox gave it as his profound belief that 
one of the best measures we can take, 1 


quote, “to insure that our individual liberties 
shall be preserved and that free Americans 
will remain free would be to that 
every boy, when he attains the age of 17 or 
18, shall be required to spend at least 1 year 
in training on land or at sea against the 
possibility that some time in his younger 
manhood his services may be required to help 
protect the country.” That is a plea for com- 
pulsory service as a part of our permanent 
post-war arrangements. 

And we are informed by Mr. Hanson Bald- 
win, writing in the New York Times, that 
“permanent peacetime selective service is a 
basis for most of the Army's post-war military 
planning.” 

The decision which will ultimately be taken 
in this matter will be of first importance in 
determining the part to be taken by the 
colleges and high schools and by civilian avia- 
tion generally in providing the training 
which may be necessary to enable this coun- 
try to remain strong in the air. Meanwhile, 
there can be no assurance that our people 
will not choose to rely on the traditional prac- 
tice of maintaining our Military and Naval 
Establishments in time of peace by reliance 
on voluntary enlistments. Since this is so, 
it may well prove to be the part of wisdom, 
throughout the period of active war to adopt 
and apply policies which will insure that at 
the war's end we shall continue to have a 
healthy civilian organization for air training, 
working in our colleges and high schools and 
at our civilian flying schools, which will have 
the capacity and the vigor to indoctrinate 
and recruit for aviation enough of our young 
people each year to insure the maintenance 
of a strong air arm by voluntary enrollments. 

Indeed, even when it is assumed that there 
will be a compulsory service law in effect in 
the post-war period, it still appears that there 
will be need for the assistance of civilian 
agencies. The 1-year term of service sug- 
gested in the bills which have been intro- 
duced in the Congress and contemplated in 
the proposal made by Secretary Knox would 
be insufficlent to provide for the special 
technical training required in aviation. 
Unless supplemented by preliminary training 
in the high schools or colleges, the training 
which would be given in the 1-year period 
of required service might fall far short of 
meeting the desired objective. It is therefore 
not unlikely that our civilian institutions, 
our high schools, our colleges, and our civilian 
flying fields, will be the sources on which we 
must depend in the post-war years to hold 
our place in military as well as in commercial 
aviation, 

The New York Times indicates that it may 
be necessary to maintain the permanent 
peacetime strength of our Army, Navy, and 
Air Forces at an aggregate of about 2,000,000 
men. Fortune Magazine recently estimated 
that the post-war requirements of the Air 
Forces would call for about 750,000. These 
are large forces, but the estimates may easily 
prove to be too conservative. 

It is of course true that immediately fol- 
lowing the conclusion of the war there will be 
a large reserve available of trained pilots and 
other aviation technicians. We cannot long 
rely on them. Air strength demands rein- 
vigoration each year by the infusion of new 
groups of young men. Their indoctrination 
for the air through training in actual flight 
as well as in ground school subjects could 
well begin at the high school level. The pro- 
vision of filght training for not less than 
100,000 each year would be a sound measure in 
the interest of preserving our security. And 
there are many good reasons for beginning it 
now as well as for the continued use of 
civilian facilities in war training. 

An interesting view as to this was recently 
expressed by Dr, Everett Case, president of 
Colgate University, who said: 

“As a matter of national policy, I do not 
think we can afford to be governed by short- 
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range considerations alone. A glance ahead 
to America’s post-war opportunities and obli- 
gations on the one hand, and to the future of 
aviation on the other, makes it abundantly 
clear that long-range factors have a legitimate 
and important place in the picture. Specifi- 
cally, it would seem to me that, having dem- 
onstrated its usefulness, in peace and war, 
the civil aviation training program has estab- 
lished its claim to a permanent place in our 
thinking and planning for the future. 

“Continued use of civilian training facill- 
ties throughout the remainder of the war 
period would have the beneficial effect of 
insuring that some part of the large appro- 
priations which are being granted by the Con- 
gress to the War and Navy Departments for 
training purposes would create facilities of 
value to our educational system after the 
war. The quality of the training which is 
being given in civilian centers is good. Many 
of the pilots who are returning from the 
battle fronts have stated unreservedly that 
the early training which they received at the 
hands of civil aviation had helped them 
through many a dangerous moment in air 
combat. So, it need not be feared that money 
spent in providing training through civilian 
agencies will not be well spent from the 
standpoint of the training given the men 
concerned. 

“In my judgment,” President Case con- 
tinues, “liquidation of the civilian-training 
units at this time would be highly unfortu- 
nate in two important respects. First, it 
would destroy established and growing facili- 
ties which could be of the first importance 
after the war. Second, it would tend to im- 
pair the confidence and the will to cooperate, 
which are essential to any effective program 
for the future. Our colleges and universities 
by their very nature are not in the business 
of providing risk capital, and the extent to 
which we can wisely and properly go toward 
making permanent provision for a civil flight 
training program depends primarily upon 
adequate assurances regarding the continuity 
of the program itself. With such assurances 
we, for one, would be willing to consider more 
extensive and permanent commitments than 
we have so far made—commitments which in 
turn would play their part in assuring the 
most effective development of the training 
program for the long future. And this, I 
believe, is a matter of consequence not only 
to the Government and the colleges, but to 
the American people as a whole.” 

Observing that a point may have been 
reached where there is a surplus of pilot 
training facilities in the country which calls 
for a decision whether to discontinue the 
use of certain centers which are exclusively 
military in character, or to abandon the use 
of civillan-training facilities, President Case 
urges that in such a situation “it would be 
wise, from the standpoint of the national in- 
terest as a whole, to decide to make use of 
the colleges and private flight training cen- 
ters—to such extent at least as would be 
commensurate with the relationship which 
has existed in the past year or more between 
the total pilot-training programs of the Army 
and Navy and the use which they have made 
of the facilities of civil aviation * * *” 
Dr. Case thinks that this should be done even 
though, as a result, less than full use would 
be made of centers which are exclusively 
military. 

When the First National Clinic of Domestic 
Aviation Planning met in Oklahoma City in 
November that representative body adopted 
a resolution expressing the opinion that it 
would be in the national interest to con- 
tinue to employ in aviation training the then 
existing organization of civilian flying schools 
and colleges engaged through the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration in providing certain 
training for personnel of the Air Forces and 
of naval aviation. Specifically, the resolu- 
tion recommended that the life of the Civil- 
ian Pilot Training Act, which expires June 30, 
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1944, be extended indefinitely, and states that 
(I quote), “It is desirable in the national 
interest that the facilities of civilian avia- 
tion continue to be used to the greatest pos- 
sible extent throughout the war period in 
recognition of the value of the pilot train- 
ing which can be made available now through 
such facilities, and in consideration also of 
the importance of maintaining a vigorous and 
efficient civilian pilot training organization 
which can be relied on in the post-war period 
to recruit and train the pilots who will be 
required to maintain our position in military 
and commercial aviation.” 

Here are some of the features that might be 
embodied in a program calling for the em- 
ployment of civilian flight-training agencies 
throughout the remainder of the war period 
and in the years thereafter. Let me, however, 
make it clear that this outline is in no sense 
an official or a definitive program. It is merely 
a broad-brush sketch of a means by which 
good use might be made of civilian agencies 
along the lines proposed by the aviation plan- 
ning clinic, the National Aviation Association, 
the American Legion, and by many groups 
of colleges and other educational institu- 
tions: 


DIRECT TRAINING FOR THE WAR AND NAVY 
DEPARTMENTS 


First, there is the question of direct train- 
ing for the War and Navy Departments dur- 
ing the remainder of the active war period. 
The proper field of activity for civilian train- 
ing organizations during the remainder of 
the war would seem to lie in the provision of 
flight instruction in its initial or elementary 
phases. Civilian aviation has been remark- 
ably successful in the work of “air-condition- 
ing” or “indoctrinating” aviation students in 
the art of flying. Civilian aviation has taught 
many thousands of such students to fly, has 
carried them through their first solo flights, 
and has given them their first hours of actual 
flying experience. 

The volume of training would necessarily be 
governed by the total amount of flight train- 
ing deemed necessary for the purposes of the 
Army Air Forces and of naval aviation. The 
training task to be assigned to civil aviation 
could embrace the elementary phases of flight 
instruction up to about 20 hours of flying for 
each trainee. 

The number of men to be assigned to train- 
ing would be governed by the total input re- 
quired in the more advanced training estab- 
lishments operated directly by the War or 
Navy Departments. 

Such a program would serve the important 
purpose of maintaining a nucleus of civilian 
training centers in operation in conjunction 
with the colleges. These centers would be in 
a position to go forward immediately with 
flight training under other arrangements 
when the large-scale training programs un- 
der the National Selective Service Act come 
to a close. 

At the present time a flight indoctrination 
course for aviation cadet candidates of the 
Army Air Forces is being provided under the 
supervision of the C. A. A. War Training 
Service at about 150 civilian flying schools 
throughout the country in conjunction with 
the college program of the Army Air Forces. 
The continuation and development of this 
flight indoctrination program would, of 
course, make a very real contribution to the 
maintenance of civilian facilities. This pro- 
gram goes a long way toward fulfilling a 
policy calling for substantial use of civilian 
fiying schools. And, I am happy to say that 
the record of performance shows that the 
training which they are receiving in the flight 
indoctrination course is proving of substan- 
tial value in the subsequent progress of the 
trainees. 

About 90 colleges and associated civilian 
fiying schools are also engaged through the 
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Civil Aeronautics Administration in provid- 
ing an elementary flight training program 
for the Navy Department. However, the 
present plans of the Navy Department do not 
contemplate the employment of these civilian 
facilities beyond June of this year. It ap- 
pears to be the view of the Navy Department 
that use of these facilities shculd be aban- 
doned in favor of maximum use of establish- 
ments which are exclusively military in char- 
acter, 


PILOT TRAINING IN CONJUNCTION WITH THE 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


Next there is the matter of providing flight 
training in conjunction with the high schools. 
Under any program which would provide 
for effective use of civilian facilities, en- 
couragement should be given to the further 
development of ground school, aeronautical 
training in the high-school systems every- 
where throughout the country, financed by 
the States and local communities. In his 
report to the Secretary of War, which I have 
already mentioned, General Arnold states 
that the Germans “were smart” to have given 
their youth a thorough grounding in mathe- 
matics, meteorology, and physics. He added, 
“We had to take valuable time for such 
ground school work.” We, too, should be 
“smart” enough to see that this does not 
occur again. 

But we should go beyond ground school 
work, Elementary flight training would be 
made available for at least 100,000 trainees 
each year to be selected from amongst those 
who have made most satisfactory progress 
in their ground-school work and who are 
otherwise qualified for flight training. 

A quota of flight training scholarships 
might be made available with the aid of 
the Federal Government for award to the 
successful competing candidates from groups 
in training at each high school or other 
institution engaged in providing ground- 
school instruction. 

The flight-training scholarships would, of 
course, be awarded on a basis insuring fair 
and equitable geographical distribution 
throughout the whole country in relation 
to the total number of candidates compet- 
ing, subject only to the availability of facili- 
ties for satisfactory and safe flight instruction 
and without discrimination as to race, creed, 
or color. 

In each participating community it would 
probably be desirable to set up a board com- 
posed of private citizens serving on a volun- 
tary basis who would have responsibility 
for awarding the scholarships. These boards 
might consist of not less than three nor 
more than five persons who, by reason of 
age, judgment, experience, and reputation, 
command the respect and confidence of their 
fellow citizens. 

The training year could be divided into 
three sessions each of approximately 4 
months duration so that an average of 8 to 10 
hours of flight instruction would be made 
available to each candidate each month until 
he received the minimum of about 35 hours 
needed to qualify as a private pilot. 

Flight instruction would be provided under 
contract arrangements with civlilian oper- 
ators of private flight-training schools. 

It is probable that the Federal Government 
would be called on to provide the greater 
part of the funds needed to meet the costs of 
flight instruction. However, it would be de- 
sirable to require that some financial contri- 
bution be made by candidates who are cap- 
able of paying part of the cost of their flight 
training. Responsibility for determining 
whether a fully paid or a partially paid 
scholarship should be awarded to a candi- 
date would be lodged with the board of citi- 
zens established in the community to govern 
the award of scholarships, 
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PILOT TRAINING IN CONJUNCTION WITH THE 
COLLEGES 


When we consider what might be done to 
insure the carrying forward of pilot training 
activities at the colleges, it immediately be- 
comes apparent that with all physically fit 
young men who have reached age 18 in the 
hands of the armed services, there can be no 
pilot training at the colleges during the war 
period unless such training is a definite part 
of the training programs of the War and 
Navy Departments. Looking ahead, however, 
to the time when in the post-war years young 
people will again be free to choose the activi- 
ties in which they wish to engage, it would 
seem desirable that arrangements exist under 
which pilot training of a more advanced na- 
ture than that proposed for the high schools 
could be provided in conjunction with the 
colleges. Successful completion of elemen- 
tary training in high school or elsewhere be- 
fore entering college might be established 
as a necessary qualification for entrance to 
the more advanced training course. 

So that every opportunity to acquire skill 
in the art of flying could then be made avail- 
able to a broad cross section of the young 
people in the colleges, it would seem desir- 
able that the Federal Government should 
also, to the extent necessary, aid in provid- 
ing flight training scholarships for them. 
The selection of candidates could, as in the 


case of the proposed high-school program, 


be governed by local boards. 

The maneuvers to be taught would be ap- 
proximately the same as those which are 
currently being taught in the primary train- 
ing schools of the Army Air Forces and of 
naval aviation, and in the secondary train- 
ing schools operating under the supervision 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration. Of 
necessity they would be revised from time 
to time so as to embrace improvements in 
technique as this became possible. A special 
grade of civilian pilot certificate might be 
established to be awarded to those success- 
fully completing training. 

Colleges participating in the program 
would be expected to include in their regu- 
lar curricula ground-school instruction in 
meteorology, navigation, and other subjects 
in which pilots require comprehensive knowl- 
edge and highly specialized training. 

So that all of the benefits of training ex- 
perience and technical research would be 
available to guide and direct the training of 
pilots, close consultation would be had from 
time to time between the civilian agencies 
concerned and the Army Air Forces and naval 
aviation. 

In consideration of the aid given by the 
Government in the provision of flight train- 
ing, each trainee might be required to sign a 
pledge, undertaking in case of a national 
emergency occurring within 3 years after com- 
pletion of his training, to make his services 
immediately available to the Army Air Forces 
or to naval aviation. It might be desirable to 
evolve in this connection some form of actual 
enlistment in the Air Reserve Corps. 

The alternative to such a plan for post-war 
training as that which I have outlined would 
probably place all training directly in the 
hands of the armed services through some 
form of compulsory service following the pat- 
tern of the National Selective Service Act. 

It will take effort and training to hold our 
place in the air. It should not be forgotten 
tLat in 1917 and 1918 the United States built 
17,000 airplanes and taught some 10,000 
young men to fly. In 1918 we were producing 
airplanes at the rate of 25,000 per year. 
Speeds were increased, engine power was 
stepped up, and aircraft structure was greatly 
improved. Then the pace of progress slowed 
down. Feet began to drag. General Marshall 
in his biennial report as Chief of Staff states 
that “in the 19 years prior to 1941, the Army 
Air Forces trained less than 7,000 pilots.” 
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It may be said that this will not, cannot, 
happen again. This time the air age has 
arrived. And so it has. But that does not 
mean that the use of aircraft by private 
owners or private flyers in the period im- 
mediately following the war will be on a 
scale even remotely comparable to the private 
use of automobiles before the war. In De- 
cember we celebrated the fortieth anniversary 
of the first successful airplane flight at Kitty 
Hawk, The automobile is not much older 
than the airplane. But the automobile has 
been, and is, a beast of burden for the urban 
dweller as well as for the man on the farm, 
It carries the children to and from school. 
It is used for commuting to work, for trips to 
the corner grocery, and for all of the utili- 
tarian purposes of short and long haul trans- 
port as well as for journeys in search of 
pleasure and adventure. 

A machine which will serve both as an 
efficient airplane and as an efficient automo- 
bile is yet to make its appearance. And not 
many of our people have escaped from the 
hard realities involved in balancing the fam- 
ily budget. 

Most families in this country are, at best, 
one-car families. They cannot afford to have 
two vehicles for private transportation. If 
they must decide whether to own an air- 
plane or an automobile, practical considera- 
tions will lead them to choose the more utili- 
tarian automobile. 

Navigation remains an art which must be 
acquired, and safe flight under difficult 
weather conditions is possible only to pilots 
having a large measure of special technical 
skills, using aircraft equipped with several 
highly responsive instruments which together 
represent a considerable investment. One 
manufacturer, himself a pilot and as eager 
as any for a mass market in small private 
planes, recently gave it as his opinion that a 
satisfactorily safe airplane for cross-country 
instrument flight should be equipped with 
at least $600 worth of instruments. 

Organized air transport will undoubtedly 
experience a great expansion as soon as it be- 
comes possible for the private air carriers to 
obtain the equipment which they need to 
provide additional services for the public. 
And we know that much thought and in- 
genuity is being concentrated on plans for 
the development and manufacture of an effi- 
cient roadable airplane which with folded 
wings and power-driven wheels can roll along 
the highways until a landing strip is reached 
when, spreading its wings and activating its 
propeller, it can rapidly take flight. Then 
there is the helicopter, which, many believe, 
will some day bring the air-age vehicle as a 
practical utility onto every front lawn. When 
everything that is hoped for from these 
sources and from the magic of American in- 
ventive genius has been realized, and private 
budgetary problems cease to be as important 
as they are now, it is quite possible that there 
will be no need to give aid or stimulation to 
aviation training, in order to keep America 
strong in the air. 

The day may come when our young people 
will learn to fly as readily as they now learn 
to drive automobiles. But that day has not 
yet arrived and until it comes we will not be 
secure in our liberties unless we take meas- 
ures through sponsored flight training and 
indoctrination to insure beyond any possibil- 
ity of question that our young people shall 
achieve mastery of flight and that our posi- 
tion in military and commercial aviation 
shall be so strong that no one will dare to 
throw down a challenge. 

Let us by all means keep alive and active 
in our high schools and colleges and on our 
civilian flying fields an organization compe- 
tent and equipped to make a sound working 
knowledge of flying techniques available to 
all of those who may in some way be called 
upon to employ that knowledge for the good 
of the nation, 
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Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, since the 
days of gold California has had many 
interesting and colorful characters. 
California is truly the State of sunshine 
and romance, California’s growth has 
been phenomenal. Admitted into the 
Republic less than 100 years ago, Cali- 
fornia today ranks fourth in population, 
fifth in wealth among all 48 States. 
California stands second in value of war 
contracts. Our people are all out for 
every war effort. 

Paralleling the development of Cali- 
fornia itself has been the growth of the 
Bank of America under the guidance of 
dynamic and colorful A. P. Giannini. 
Mr. Giannini opened a small bank ir 
San Francisco October 17, 1904. The 
assets were $150,000. Today Mr. Gian- 
nini heads an institution with assets ex- 
ceeding $3,000,000,000. His bank stands 
third among all banks in the United 
States, t 

At 73, A. P. Giannini is regularly at 
his desk each day in the bank’s head 
office in San Francisco. 

As part of my remarks, I include an 
editorial entitled “A. P. Giannini, Empire 
Builder.” This article is from the San 
Francisco Daily Commercial News, Feb- 
ruary 23, 1944: 


A. P. GIANNINI; EMPIRE BUILDER 


At least one of the world’s great bankers 
won't pay taxes on his salary this year. 

In fact, A. P. Giannini, founder and chair- 
man of the board of the Bank of America, 
hasn't paid income taxes on his wages in 
12 years. 

As the directorial genius who, in the short 
space of 39 years created the world's largest 
and most successful branch banking system, 
Mr. Giannini pays himself only $1 a year! 
After social security deduction he actually 
receives 98 cents for his year’s labor. 

Incredulous as this may seem to those who 
believe all bankers are very rich men who 
pay themselves fabulous salaries, the man 
who has written the most spectacular and 
colorful chapter in the history of American 
banking is not a rich man if one is to judge 
his wealth in terms of dollars, 

At 73, A. P. Giannini, the empire builder, 
is neither rich nor poor. 

Mr. Giannini may work 6 hours or he may 
work 16 hours in a single day. He has never 
learned to watch the clock when there is work 
for him to do. 

True to the pattern of men whose vision 
and achievements have made America the 
greatest nation on earth, Mr. Giannini places 
desire to aid in the development of his coun- 
try, particularly the great West and its peo- 
ple, above personal profit. 

He has succeeded as perhaps no other indi- 
vidual in developing the tremendous re- 
sources of his native California and the West. 
Like many Americans whose accomplishments 
have skyrocketed them to world prominence, 
Mr, Giannini started life as a farm boy. 

As a youngster buying farm products for 
his stepfather’s commission house, he 
visualized San Francisco as the hub of a 
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greater western empire. Fortunately, he has 
lived to see his youthful vision crystallize 
into reality. 

Down through the years he has played a 
major role in the dramatic development of 
the West. He has, in fact, created many of 
its most colorful chapters. 

As new opportunity, new resources, new 
prosperity became reality, the masterful 
figure of A. P. Giannini, the empire builder, 
was recognized and acclaimed for his part in 
creating this breath-taking pageant of 
progress, 

As a boy on the family farm at Alviso, Mr. 
Giannini displayed evidence of the initiative 
and resourcefulness that has characterized 
his meteoric career in the world of finance. 

Advertising has played an important part 
in the development of the Giannini enter- 
prises, Mr. Giannini learned the value of 
advertising when he was a schoolboy work- 
ing part time for his stepfather. He decided 
that if the firm was to increase its business 
it must advertise. He set about writing let- 
ters to fruit and vegetable growers solicit- 
ing their business. His letters brought im- 
mediate results. 

That explains why the Bank of America 
long ago set the pace among financial insti- 
tutions in the volume of advertising pur- 
chased in newspapers. 

In 1901, at the age of 31, Mr. Giannini sur- 
prised his relatives and friends by announc- 
ing his retirement from the produce business. 
He said his savings and investments would 
provide him with an income sufficient for 
any man. 

His retirement, however, was but a change 
of direction for his dynamic energy. He was 
soon to begin his real career—banking. 

On October 17, 1904, he started his first 
bank—the foundation of the great Bank of 
America which today has approximately 500 
branches in more than 300 California cities. 
From original assets of $150,000 the bank has 
grown to the third largest in the United 
States with assets far in excess of $3,000,- 
000,000! 

Mr. Giannini’s whole object in building the 
bank and all other Giannini enterprises has 
been to create services and resources which 
would help to build the West, and to create 
opportunities for prosperity and improved 
living conditions to his fellow citizens. 

He has often said: “Serving the needs of 
others is the only legitimate business in the 
world today.” 

Commenting recently on the founding of 
the bank, Mr. Giannini said. 

“When we made our start all we had was 
one little rented room. There was no cere- 
mony, no dedication, but among our little 
group there was the firm resolve to so con- 
duct our business that we would serve every 
class, every nationality, every worthy enter- 
prise. 

“Thus we would aid in the greater growth 
and prosperity of all of California, and with 
it, the whole West.” 

Two days after Pearl Harbor, when the 
bank first achieved $2,000,000,000 in resources 
(it is now three billion plus) Mr. Giannini 
declared: 

“Our Golden West is no longer dependent 
upon the formerly recognized centers of 
finance. California and the far west have 
come of age. Now I am doubly glad that we 
have achieved this great stature in resources 
and physical facilities. This is not a pri- 
vate satisfaction over personal achievement, 
but a deeply felt gladness that this organi- 
zation is now so well equipped to carry on 
its policy of all-out aid to our country’s 
war effort.” 

Although all his enterprises had been 
created on th» ideal of service to the masses, 
the Giannini path has not always run smooth. 
Many obstacles to progress have appeared from 
time to time, some of them political, some 
born of jealousy, and some arising from fear 
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and covetousness, but the Giannini energy 
and genius for resource, backed by public 
approbation, has usually won through. 

One famous battle was the conflict with 
some eastern financial interests represented 
by Elisha Walker. This developed soon after 
Mr. Giannini retired and departed for Eu- 
rope in 1930. Walker disposed of New York 
banking affiliations at “bargain” prices, but 
when raids on the California organization fol- 
lowed, Mr. Giannini and his son, L. M. Gian- 
nini, now president of the Bank of America, 
and their supporters rallied against Walker 
and his interests and the war of giants which 
followed shook the financial world. The east- 
ern interests were routed and A. P. was rein- 
stated as chairman of the board of Trans- 
america Corporation. This victory ushered 
in a new era of progress for the Giannini 
organizations, which have since weathered 
further financial crises and political attacks 
of major proportions, emerging stronger and 
sounder than ever because of inspired lead- 
ership and continued tenacious clinging to 
the original Giannini ideals. 

“If our institutions have become great,” 
said Mr. Giannini, “it is by the consent of the 
people we serve. We can endure only by con- 
tinuing that type of service. This we always 
intend to do.” 

It must, indeed, be a source of great satis- 
faction and pride to Mr. Giannini to know 
that the banking institution he founded and 
built into the third largest in the United 
States, is increasing its strength and service 
under the brilliant leadership of his son, L. M. 
Giannini, 

The magnificent success of A. P. Giannini, 
the empire builder, is an inspiration and 
challenge to the youth of America to take full 
advantage of the opportunities that only 
America can offer. On the basis of personal 
achievement, Mr. Giannini is without ques- 
tion the world's No. 1 banker. Only under 
our free enterprise system could he have suc- 
ceeded. His record as a builder is proof that 
America is truly a land of unlimited oppor- 
unity not for a few but for everyone who is 
willing to work. Agitators who would change 
our American way of life can offer no substi- 
tute for success and the rewards of free initia- 
tive—attainable only under the banner of 
free enterprise. 

Unless the communistic New Deal is de- 
feated at the November election and a pro- 
American administration installed—an ad- 
ministration pledged to cooperate with legiti- 
mate enterprise, the name of A. P. Giannini 
will be recorded in our history as the last of 
the empire builders. 


Other Good Reasons for Tax-Bill Veto 
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oF 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to present to the House for its con- 
sideration a portion of an article by Drew 
Pearson, of March 2, 1944, in the Wash- 
ington Merry-Go-Round, as follows: 


[From the Washington Post of March 2, 1944] 
THE WASHINGTON MERRY-GO-ROUND 
(By Drew Pearson) 

100 FIRST COMPANIES” 

The Trumanites found that of the 100 com- 
panies getting 70 percent of the war contracts, 
only 9 were free of excess profits in 1942, 
Here are some of the companies and their lush 
profits unearthed by the Truman sleuths: 


1. Jacobs Aircraft, of Pennsylvania, which 
made no profit before the war, netted $11,- 
400,000 in 1942, of which $3,000,000 was left 
after paying taxes. 

2. General Cable, of New York averaged 
$850,000 profit before the war, but made 
$19,400,000 in 1942, 

8. Lima Locomotive Works, of Lima, Ohio, 
averaged $60,000 in the base period before 
the war, but made $10,000,000 in 1942. 

4. Grumman Aircraft, of Bethpage, Long 
Island, averaged $540,000 profit before the 
war, but made $22,500,000 in 1942. 

5. Beech Aircraft, of Wichita, Kans., made 
no profit before the war, but $16,000,000 in 
1942. 

6. Bell Aircraft, of Buffalo, made $43,800 
before the war, but in 1942 its profits had 
multiplied 528 times, to $23,000,000. Even 
after paying taxes, it had a profit left of 
$5,403,000. 

7. Not merely war factories but textile 
companies made lush profits too, as indicated 
by the American Woolen Co., which made no 
profit during the base period before the war, 
but knocked off an operating profit of $36,- 
574,000 in 1942. 

8. Again Edward G. Rudd, of Philadelphia, 
the company which Senator Gurrry cham- 
pions so lustily during Senate tax hearings, 
came in for a juicy profit. Senator Gurrey 
for a time threatened to vote against renego- 
tiation because he said the Budd people had 
been treated unfairly by the Navy. However, 
the Truman committee found that Budd had 
made a profit of $18,650,000 in 1942, compared 
with $350,000 before the war. Later the 
Budd company complained because the Navy 
insisted on renegotiating its profits down to 
$3,796,000, even though this latter figure was 
10 times its average profit before the war. 

The Truman committee also found that if 
the Army-Navy’s power to renegotiate con- 
tracts had been “emasculated by Senate 
amendments, the gratitude of the people 


would have been transformed into shocked 


resentment.” 

Nore.—The tax bill as finally passed over 
the President’s veto did partially emasculate 
the Army-Navy's power of renegotiation. 


Campaign Facts, Not Campaign Oratory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1944 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the 
following series of observations under 
the general title “Campaign Facts, Not 
Campaign Oratory” for the consideration 
of my colleagues, with the hope that 
they may also provoke serious thought 
and discussion on the part of the Ameri- 
can voters—Democrats and Republicans 
alike. 


A HOUSE-CLEANING JOB 


The administration in Washington has 
now reached such a condition that clean- 
ing up the Government alone will repre- 
sent a gigantic postwar task. For 10 
years bureau has been added to bureau 
and agency to agency until we now have 
19 Federal agencies engaged in lending 
money, 12 Federal agencies engaged in 
map making, 30 Federal agencies engaged 
in recruiting Federal workers, 60 differ- 
ent agencies which can and do buy land, 
some of them from one another, 18 Gov- 
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ernment agencies charged with some 
phase of the labor problem, and 15 Gov- 
ernment agencies which have a hand in 
our public-power resources, These are 
only a few of the examples which show 
that the Federal Government, with its 
more than 3,000,000 employees is in the 
greatest muddle in our history. This 
constitutes a number one house cleaning 
ob. 

j TAKING INVENTORY 


Every good businessman takes an in- 
ventory or takes stock at the close of 
each year to determine profits or losses, 
to learn whether the year just closed was 
a good year or a bad year. Now that 
the President has officially declared the 
New Deal era ended, and has announced 
that the era ahead shall be known as the 
Win the War Era, the American peo- 
ple, interested stockholders in the now 
defunct New Deal, are entitled to an in- 
ventory to determine whether New Deal 
assets balance or outweigh New Deal lia- 
bilities. In making such an inventory 
and in attempting to strike a balance, 
we believe the following items should be 
placed on the credit side of the New Deal 
ledger: 

First. Our Federal deposit insurance 
laws that guarantee bank deposits and 
tend to establish a sound banking system. 

Second. Our social security system 
that provides old-age pensions and un- 
employment-insurance compensation. 

Third. Our minimum-wage and max- 
imum-hours labor laws. 

Fourth. The Securities and Exchange 
Commission with all its faults. While 
these assets, like all new ventures in the 
field of legislation, are far from being 
perfect, and while we concede they need 
revision and clarification, yet we believe 
they constitute progress in the right di- 
rection and should properly be classed as 
New Deal assets. 

The following items we would place 
on the debit side of the New Deal ledger: 
First, unlimited deficit spending, result- 
ing in a huge national debt and heavy 
taxes—entirely aside from regular war 
expenditures. Second, a great, growing, 
and dangerous concentration of power 
in the Federal Government—over and 
above necessary war powers. Third, 
unnecessary and unreasonable bureau- 
cratic control over American business 
and the private affairs of American citi- 
zens—entirely aside from necessary war 
controls. Fourth, a complete failure in 
handling or solving our labor problems, 
which has resulted in the present cha- 
otie labor situation. Fifth, the creation 
of some 2,000 new Government bureaus 
and commissions, which has resulted in 
an increase in the Federal pay roll from 
$1,000,000,000 per year to nearly $8,000,- 
000,000 per year, and an increase from 
570,000 Federal civilian employees to over 
3,000,000 Federal civilian employees. 
The American people must decide 
whether New Deal assets outweigh New 
Deal liabilities, and also whether they 
want the same management to continue 
to operate their business for the next 4 
years, 

JUST TO REMIND YOU 

In case you have overlooked the fact, 
may I remind you that Uncle Sam has 
placed a debt load of $1,200 upon your 
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individual back. Your debt load is in- 
creasing at the rate of $50 per month or 
$600 per year. Your wife also owes that 
much, anc each of your children. Just 
when and how are you going to pay that 
debt and again become debt free? Better 
be giving some thought to this debt you 
owe. It is your share of the public debt. 
OUR POST-WAR FUTURE 


What system of economy will we live 
under after the war? We have built war 
production plants in the last 3 years 
worth $20,000,000,000. Uncle Sam owns 
outright three-fourths of these new war 
plants. Federal officials will have the 
power to determine within the next 5 
years what our future economic system 
shall be, Will we continue to have the 
American system of free enterprise as we 
know it, or will the Government take the 
savings of the people through taxation 
and use these savings to operate a Gov- 
ernment-owned industrial system? The 
past 10 years have witnessed a decided 
trend in this latter direction. Now the 
advocates of a Government-operated 
economy are within reach of their goal. 

Today the Government owns 50 per- 
cent of the country’s annual productive 
capacity of aluminum, 92 percent of its 
magnesium capacity, 10 percent of steel, 
nearly 100 percent of synthetic rubber 
and high octane gasoline, 25 percent of 
machine tools, at least 90 percent of air- 
craft and varying amounts of other prod- 
ucts. Furthermore, the Government 
owns $60,000,000,000 worth of materials 
ranging all the way from ships to shoes. 
If the war were to end immediately there 
would be $75,000,000,000 worth of war 
contracts outstanding; the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be the owner of 47,000 
square miles of land acquired solely for 
War purposes, an area approximately 
the size of the six New England States. 

The Washington administration that 
will be elected in 1944 could throw the 
plants it owns into competition with pri- 
vately run plants, instead of turning 
them over to private owners at reason- 
able prices; it could do its own selling 
of the left-over materials in competition 
with privately owned businesses; it could 
deal unfairly in the abrupt cancelation 
of war contracts—it has only to do this 
and we would be sunk. Then we would 
be saddled with a way of living that our 
boys have been sent abroad to defeat. 


THE NEW BILL OF RIGHTS 


President Roosevelt, in his annual mes- 
sage to Congress, outlines what he called 
an economic bill of rights. Included in 
this new bill of rights he listed the fol- 
lowing: First, a fair wage; second, a good 
job; third, a decent home; fourth, med- 
ical care and good health; fifth, a fair 
price to the farmer; sixth, freedom from 
unfair competition; seventh, security 
from want; eighth, a good education. 
These so-called rights embrace a pro- 
gram of security, human happiness, and 
well-being. No one will take exception to 
any one of these eight objectives, but in 
view of the fact that they are goals still 
to be achieved after 11 years of the New 
Deal, many people are beginning to won- 
der whether they will be achieved in 
4 more years, 

Mr. Roosevelt was elected in 1932 on 
what has been pronounced by impartial 


judges as the best platform ever drafted 
by a political party, but he threw every 
plank but one out of the window as soon 
as he got into the White House. The one 
plank he retained and actually carried 
out was the plank calling for repeal of 
the prohibition amendment. He has 
now been President for 11 years and dur- 
ing that time has spent, directly and in- 
directly, more than $50,000,000,000 on 
social experimentation, yet it took the 
war to solve the unemployment problem, 
secure a fair price for the farmer, and 
good wages for labor. Judged by the 
record, should the American people take 
seriously the new bill of rights the Presi- 
dent advances as a platform for his 
fourth-term aspirations? 


WHAT IS AMERICAN FREE ENTERPRISE? 


Free industry, free labor, free capital, 
free competition, and free opportunity— 
these are the elements of American free 
enterprise. Operating under rules of fair 
play, with Uncle Sam as umpire, these 
are the factors that have made America 
great. Under our free enterprise system 
Uncle Sam has achieved the greatest 
prosperity, as well as the most widely dis- 
tributed prosperity, that the world has 
ever known. Free enterprise has pro- 
duced for the masses of America the 
highest standard of living found any- 
where in the world. Thinking Americans 
are neither ready nor willing to exchange 
our time-tried system—based upon open 
competition, freedom of opportunity, and 
square dealing—for planned economy 
with its crop control, its production con- 
trol, its Government subsidies, and its 
other forms of regimentation. We want 
none of those things. We do not con- 
sider them essential to either our security 
or our progress. Free enterprise will face 
the test of its lifetime when it must 
change from wartime production to 
peacetime production, because while 
making that change it will have to pro- 
vide jobs for millions of ex-servicemen 
and ex-war workers. In facing this test 
our free enterprise system should not be 
hamstrung nor handicapped by govern- 
mental regimentation or by New Deal 
monopolistic control. In this connection 
a representative of American small busi- 
ness stated: 

The year 1944 will determine whether 
American free enterprise will continue to live 
or whether American business will become 
entirely socialized. During the past 3 years 
273,000 small businessmen have had to fold 
up and go out of business because of the 
handicaps, restrictions, and shackles that 
bureaucrats at Washington have placed upon 
them. 


Veterans’ Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me to extend my 
remarks, I am inserting a copy of my 
remarks before the national rehabilita- 
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tion conference of the American Legion, 
at the Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
on Thursday, February 3, 1944, which are 
as follows: 


Mr. Commander, General Hines, ladies, and 
gentlemen, I am grateful for this opportunity 
of coming here for a few minutes, in the 
busiest hour of my career as a Member of the 
Congress of the United States, to speak to 
you on veterans’ affairs. 

Before I forget it I want to say, and while 
he is listening, that I resent a certain bunch 
of Communists attacking General Hines. 
General Hines may not have done what you 
and I would have liked for him to do at vari- 
ous times, but I am convinced that he has 
done his best and that he is doing it now. 

Permit me to say, with reference to our 
diminishing medical corps, that we are get- 
ting too mechanical in our education in this 
country, and restrictions have been made 
such that your children’s children cannot 
become doctors. I want you to look into 
that. Why should a man have to go to school 
for 5 years, or 10 years, and study sociology, 
and spend all his father’s money before he 
can go to medical school? I want to see these 
boys who are now fighting the battles of the 
Nation, and their children, occupying the 
positions of responsibility in years to come. 
Education does not supply capacity, nor does 
it supply character. We are overlooking 
those fundamental things that go to build 
character when we undertake to impose edu- 
cation from the top, and try to substitute it 
for those great fundamental virtues that have 
made our Nation great. 

Now let me talk to you for a moment about 
veterans’ legislation. We have your Dill 
pending before the committee, and as scon as 
we get time it is my intention to call the 
committee together in executive session and 
try to perfect the measure and bring it to 
the floor of the House for passage, with such 
changes as the committee may deem 
necessary. 

We now have the widows and orphans bill 
before the Rules Committee. I have intro- 
duced that bill and fought it through the 
House several times, beginning back in 1932, 
I believe. Many of our buddies have died of 
service-connected disabilities who were un- 
able to prove them, and their widows and 
orphans were without any compensation dur- 
ing the dark days of the depression. They 
dragged their children through the depres- 
sion, fed and clothed and educated them as 
best they could, and today many of those 
children are fighting the battles of this coun- 
try. I want to see their widows and orphans 
properly cared for. 

Going back to 1933, I got almost as much 
abuse for my opposition to the so-called 
economy bill then as I am now getting from 
the Communists for supporting the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

Poor old Billy Connery, who has now passed 
to the Great Beyond, and I were the two men 
of those called into the conference on the 
economy bill in advance who opposed that 
provision that cut off the presumptively serv- 
ice-connected men. We had thousands of 
them, and hundreds of them were in hospi- 
tals, dying of cancer and tuberculosis and 
other incurable diseases. They realized that 
if they were cut off their wives and children 
at home would get no compensation, and 
when the news of that measure struck, sev- 
eral of them turned over in their beds, gave 
up the ghost and died of the shock. I was 
abused as much for my opposition to that 
bill then as I am being abused now for my 
stand in trying to uphold the Constitution 
of the United States—the ship of state upon 
which the hopes of you and me and our 
children depend. 

There has been a disposition on the part 
of a certain element in Congress to try to 
take away some of the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
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tion, the only committee you have in either 
House of Congress. We introduced a rule to 
straighten that jurisdiction out. The chair- 
man of the committee [Mr. SaBaTH] refused 
to put it to a vote in the committee and 
we had to petition that rule out. It took 
us a solid year; but we finally won. 

Another thing, I want some amendment 
to the insurance law. As I understand it, the 
men in this war who become totally and per- 
manently disabled cannot collect their 
monthly insurance as we men of the First 
World War can. They have to die to get it. 
I want to protect the widows and orphans of 
men who die, but I also want to protect the 
disabled men. A man who has seen as many 
disabled, insane, and helpless veterans as I 
have, certainly wants those men to collect 
their insurance while alive. 

‘Then, too, I want the veterans rehabilitated 
through the Veterans’ Administration. If 
that is not done they will simply become a 
common carrier to rake down appropriations 
for all the sick, lame, and lazy people who 
never worked nor fought either. In 1933, 
under the propaganda for the economy bill, 
I was abused unmercifully. 

I can call you the names of some men who 
became millionaires out of the last war, who 
coined their fortunes from the blood and 
tears of the suffering men, women, and chil- 
dren of the United States; who bought up 
newspapers and still own them; and who 
hammered and maligned me for opposing 
economy. 

Men and women were put on the pay roll 
to rake leaves and chase mosquitoes, some 
of whom have never worked or fought a day 
in their lives. I do not propose for the vet- 
erans of this war to become the common car- 
rier to rake down all of the appropriations 
and take the abuse for it in the years to 
come, and for that reason I want them re- 
hablilitated through the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 

I am not opposed to rehabilitating and 
helping crippled and disabled people. I have 
always fought for that, but there is a dif- 
ference between rehabilitating a man who 
once knew how to do something but got his 
hand cut off or his leg shot off or his eyes 
shot out—there is a difference, I say, between 
trying to rehabilitate him to do something 
else to make a living and taking up a man 
who had never done anything and habilitat- 
ing him. I do not want his expenses charged 
up to the veterans. I have tried to take care 
of the veterans of this, as well as of the last 
war, and I do not want them to be charged 
with the expense of habilitating all the 
others. 

We are going to have a great many of these 
young men come back who are going to want 
to become doctors and lawyers. A man was 
a stenographer we will say, and his hand was 
shot off; he thinks he can practice law, or 
medicine, or some other vocation if he is 
properly trained. Let’s give him that train- 
ing; but while we are spending a dollar on 
him let’s not charge up ten, fifty, or one hun- 
dred dollars to him to spend on someone 
else who was not in the armed forces at all. 

Those are the things that I am working 
for. In 1933, when they knocked us out in 
the economy bill fight, we began to try to 
beat our way back. I finally got the pre- 
sumptive cases back on at 75 percent. I 
finally got the widows and orphans of the 
men with service-connected disabilities but 
who died of other causes taken care of. 
There are untold thousands whose disabili- 
ties were never proved or could not be sub- 
stantiated or who d'd not attempt to prove 
their disability untill too late. Their wid- 
ows and orphans have not been taken 
care of. They must be in the future. I 
know it is going to cost an enormous amount 
of money. But it is not going to cost any 
more to take care of our veterans than some 
pecple want to spend on other people and 
other countries not fighting in this war. 


I am not half as interested in an irrigation 
project on the Oronoco, a flood-control 
project on the Ganges, or a T. V. A. on the 
Danube, as I am in taking care of these boys 
who are baring their breasts to the enemy's 
bullets, and their widows, orphans, and de- 
pendent parents when they are gone. 

They have tried to tell you, and are telling 
you now, that we are trying to keep the sol- 
diers from voting. They know that is a mis- 
erable falsehood. What we are trying to do 
is to make it possible for everyone in the 
service to vote for everything from President 
to constable in a constitutional election, but 
to leave the election machinery in the hands 
of the States, where it belongs and where 
the Constitution placed it. 

You remember the bonus march—some 
called it a bonus, but we who were interested 
in the veterans called it adjusted compensa- 
tion. Everybody agreed we ought to pay the 
boys $60 a month for their services in the 
last war. We introduced a bill and passed a 
law to pay it in 1945—27 years after the war 
closed, That is almost like insuring a man 
against disability only after he is dead. I 
wanted it paid then. We could have paid 
it then for $1,420,000,000. When we finally 
got it paid it cost around $3,000,000,000. But 
they said we were adjusting their pay, or 
compensation, and that is what we were 
doing. It took us 17 years to collect it, and 
we went through two depressions before the 
boys got it; and those depressions were in- 
spired and put on by a financial element in 
this country who got rich out of the last 
war. They squeezed the currency, they re- 
duced the circulating medium, they paralyzed 
the financial life of this country, and forced 
the depression of 1920, as well as the one of 
1929. They were bitterly opposed, of course, 
to paying the soldier adjusted compensa- 
tion. 

I said then that if we got into another war 
we are going to adjust the compensation 
while the war was going on. So when the 
soldiers’ pay bill came before the House last 
y r I had a profound secret. Without con- 
sulting any one, I offered an amendment to 
raise the boys’ base pay to $50 a month. 
I know how to force a roll call. Probably I 
am not boasting too much when I say that I 
know the rules of the House of Representa- 
tives and the rules of the Senate, I know 
how to use them. I forced a roll call and 
we carried it by a vote of 332 to 28. It then 
went to conference. They brought it back 
and said: “You have to vote for a small 
increase we have agreed on or vote it down, 
either for the soldier or against him.” I 
moved to recommit the bill to the conference 
with instructions to the House conferees to 
insist on the House amendment. We carried 
that by 332 to 31, or more than 10 to 1. It 
went back to conference, and they raised the 
pay to $46. I said, “we are going to get it 
all.” I got my friend, Senator La FOLLETTE, 
to offer a motion in the Senate to recommit 
with instructions, which he did and forced 
a roll call on it, and carried it 58 to 20. 
These men now have a base pay of $50 a 
month. 

In other words, we pay them part of their 
adjusted compensation now, not all of it, 
but part of it. Some of the men who are 
criticizing me now voted against that $50 a 
month, and I am itehing for them to take the 
floor so I can get a whack at them. There has 
never been a bill passed through my com- 
mittee that I, or any of my family, can ever 
get a dollar’s advantage from. What I am 
doing is impersonal. I am doing it for the 
men who fight the country’s battles in times 
of war and sustain its institutions in times 
of peace. We are fighting now to destroy 
Hitler and are doing a good job. We are fight- 
ing to destroy Hirohito, that little shriveled- 
up ape in Tokyo. We want to destroy the 
entire Nazi regime and then wipe Japan from 
the face of the earth and be sure that in the 
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years to come that group of savages will not 
give the world trouble again, 

One of the greatest organizations on earth 
for the perpetuation of real Americanism is 
the American Legion. You have been the 
quickest to detect subversive influences, 
Whenever you find someone cloaking himself 
in the American flag and questioning the 
patriotism of somebody else, you take an in- 
ventory, find out what is behind it all, and 
invariably you will find he is trying to cover 
up his own antagonism to American institu- 
tions and American principles. Be on your 
guard. I was delighted last year when you 
changed your rules to admit these young men 
of this war into the American Legion. I 
want them to come in. When we step off the 
stage, I want to turn the Legion over to them. 
I want them to take over this Government 
and not let it fall into the hands of those who 
are opposed to everything for which the 
Legion stands, 

I did not come down here with the inten- 
tion of making a speech. I made one yester- 
day, from which I have not altogether recov- 
ered yet. I wanted to say to you, and to the 
Auxiliary, and the Gold Star Mothers, and 
the Legionnaires, and civilians throughout 
the country that, when I turn over the gavel 
as chairman of this Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation, I can say to them that 
I have kept the faith, I have done everything 
I could to see that our servicemen and their 
dependents are properly cared for, and at the 
same time have kept in mind the Treasury 
of the United States. This is your country; 
it is mine. This is the only place to have to 
go, and God being my helper, we are going 
to keep it for Americans for all time to come. 

A great Englishman, speaking before the 
House of Commons some years ago, quoted a 
piri I believe from Swinburne, in which he 

d: 


“All our past acclaims our future: 
Shakespeare’s voice and Nelson’s hand” 


And I am saying this in reference to the 
Constitution, which is our ship of state. 

Whenever it is destroyed everything is gone. 
It took 2,000 years for our forefathers to build 
up to the Constitution. It is the only docu- 
ment on earth that has in it the Bill of 
Rights. We are the only country on earth 
that has a bill of rights, with the exception 
of the British Empire, whose constitution is 
not written, It took 2,000 years of struggle 
and blood and tears and suffering to build up 
to that Constitution, As far as I am con- 
cerned, I have sworn to uphold it. When I 
took that oath of office I meant what I said. 
Some say, “You southern Democrats and 
northern Republicans have made an unholy 
alliance” because we are fighting to preserve 
that Constitution our boys are fighting for. 

Was it an unholy alliance when George 
Washington or Thomas Jefferson and John 
Adams joined hands in the Continental Con- 
gress to bring about the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence? Was it an unholy alliance when 
George Washington, the Father of our 
Country, and Benjamin Franklin, the greatest 
of all American philosophers, joined hands 
to establish the Constitution of the United 
States? Was it an unholy alliance when 
Thomas Jefferson, the great liberal of the 
South, and Alexander Hamilton, the great 
conservative of the North, joined hands to 
adopt the Bill of Rights that protects you 
in your personal life? If so, then you may 
accuse me and the men on the other side 
of the aisle from me of being in an unholy 
alliance to save the Constitution of the 
United States in its entirety. That Con- 
stitution is the ship of state. We have fought 
all over the deck on principles of policy, 
tariff, freight rates, and even the power ques- 
tion, but we have never attempted to shoot 
the bottom out of the boat. You have an 
element in this country that is doing that 
very thing. They want to destroy and get 
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rid of it; they want to wipe out the State goy- 
ernments, and so far as I am concerned, they 
shall not pass. 

When this man Phillip Snowden arose in 
the House of Commons, he said, quoting 
Swinburne: 


“All our past acclaims our future: Shake- 
speare's voice and Nelson’s hand, 

Milton's faith and Wordsworth’s trust in 
this our chosen and chainless land, 

Bear us witness: Come the world against 
her, England yet shall stand.” 


I would paraphrase that quotation today 
and say to you in all seriousness, that— 


All our past acclaims our future: 

Jefferson’s voice and Washington’s hand, 
Pranklin’s faith and Marshall's trust 

In this our chosen and chainless land, 
Bear us witness; come the world against her 

America yet shall stand! 


[Applause.] 


The Reader’s Digest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE E. OUTLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1944 


Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past few months there has been increas- 
ing discussion and concern as to the un- 
derlying purpose of the articles that are 
printed in the Reader’s Digest. A con- 
stituent of mine has recently written this 
famous American publication, pointing 
out what appears to him and to many 
other persons to be a significant point. 
I include this letter as a part of my ex- 
tension of remarks: 


CARPINTERIA, CALIF., February 22, 1944. 
Eprror, THE READER’s DIGEST, 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 

Deak Sm: When the first issue of Reader's 

Pe pian appeared, I was working in a whole- 
agency. I read it, enjoyed it, 
ona have been reading it ever since. 

However, I have been increasingly dis- 
turbed during the past few years by a num- 
ber of articles in the Reader’s Digest that 
were notably sensational, inaccurate, and 
biased. 

In the interest of brevity I comment only 
on the articles by Louis Bromfield and Sen- 
ator HucH BUTLER, both of which I feel were 
seriously misleading to your readers. 

When I read in last August’s Reader's Di- 
gest the article by Louis Bromfield, We 
Aren’t Going To Have Enough to Eat, I was, 
to say the least, surprised. Nothing that I 
had learned from farm leaders, farm-agency 
Officials, or production statistics. supported 
his assertions typified by his statement that 
“by next February most of our people will 
be living on a diet well below the nutrition 
level.“ Then I thought, surely the Reader's 
Digest isn’t so irresponsible as to print an 
article calculated to spread the fear of famine 
and encourage food hoarding throughout our 
country unless it has some inside mforma- 
tion not available through official channels; 
let's wait and see. Well, February is nearly 
over; people are still well fed in California 
and no reports of mass hunger have been 
coming in from other parts of the country. 
On the contrary, we are getting extra pork 
coupons and hearing of surpluses of eggs and 
potatoes. 


The article by Senator Hun BUTLER at- 
tacking our Latin-American policy in your 
issue of last December has been ably an- 
swered and many of his misstatements ex- 
posed by Members of Congress and Govern- 
ment officials. I have not noticed that you 
have published any of these answers. In- 
stead, you print another article by Senator 
BUTLER in the same vein in your February 
issue, in which he states, My own further in- 
vestigation will confirm the assertions made 
in my article in the December Reader's Digest. 
The investigation is continuing under the 
direction of qualfied accountants. , Its results 
will be published.” In other words, Senator 
Burg admits that the accountants are 
working not to clarify the facts at issue, but 
rather to confirm his assertions, and perhaps 
to pave the way for a third article in the 
Reader's Digest. 

As I see it, there are two paths open to 
the Reader’s Digest. The first, to continue 
with an increasing number of special propa- 
ganda articles which I am sure will cause you 
to lose the confidence and respect of an in- 
creasing number of your readers. The sec- 

ond, to revert to your original policy of pub- 
lishing condensations of significant articles 
originating in the other magazines of the 
country by which you will be performing an 
invaluable service for your readers. 
Sincerely yours, 
STEWART MEIGS, 
Member, Calijornia State 
Board of Agriculture. 


Jackson Day Address by Paul V. McNutt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. SAMUEL D. JACKSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 3 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record a timely and able address de- 
livered by Hon. Paul V. McNutt, Chair- 
man of the War Manpower Commission, 
at the Jackson Day dinner at Des Moines, 
Iowa, on February 26. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


I think to most men and women there is 
a tremendously sobering sense of responsi- 
bility in the fact that this is an election 
year. 

The decision to be made next November will 
have far-reaching consequences not only for 
the people of this Nation but for much of 
the civilized globe. 

To control that decision, our opponents 
will seek to smear our record, discount our 
abilities, and challenge our intentions. 

They will strive to conduct the war without 
experience or knowledge, to determine the 
peace and to order our post-war economy as 
directed by their bosses. 

Their purpose will be to dictate on their 
own terms the shape of the future—for their 
bosses. 

And in all these attempts—whatever the 
platform, whoever the nominee, they will 
fail. 

On November 7, 1944, the Democratic Party 
will once more win a decisive victory. A vic- 
tory for the great mass of the common people 
who are America. And a victory which our 
Allies will understand and applaud. 
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The issue before the country is one of lead- 
ership. And there is only one leadership 
capable of carrying the Nation through the 
next 4 critical years: The experienced, realis- 
tic, and successful leadership of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

The people of this country know that. 
During a period of developing crisis they have 
seen this leadership move forward steadily, 
resolutely to meet the greatest threat to our 
liberties since the days of Valley Forge. 

They remember the vigor with which, back 
in the early thirties, the administration set 
about to rebuild the strength of our Navy. 

They remember the efforts to fortify Guam 
and to strengthen our position in the Pacific. 

They remember the famous quarantine 
speech of 1937 in which the President 
trumpeted forth the growing menace of Nazi 
Germany. For this, he was called a war- 
monger. And other attempts to arouse the 
Nation to a sense of impending danger and 
the need for preparedness. 

They remember the speed and promptness 
with which the administration acted when 
the danger could no longer be denied, even 
by his political enemies at home, for the Nazi 
hordes stood then just across the Dover 
Channel: 

The first shipment of arms to the be- 
leaguered people of Britain. 

The exchange by which we gave them de- 
stroyers they desperately needed in return 
for bases which we desperately needed. 

The precision with which our rearmament 
program wes set in motion. 

The determination with which we began 
to increase our armed forces. 

And the imagination which went into the 
concept of lend-lease, whereby, for our hard- 
pressed potential allies, we became the veri- 
table arsenal of democracy. 

All this was statesmanship of a high order. 
Foresight which the Republican leadership 
consistently sneered at and belittled. Actions 
which Republican leadership and some Dem- 
ocrats strove in every way to circumvent. 

A realistic grasp on the significance of 
world events which was completely foreign to 
the average Republican mind. 

Now that the entire pattern of German 
and Japanese aggression has been made clear, 
is it any wonder that the American people 
do not listen very attentively to the blather 
of Republican hindsight? Or to the argu- 
ment that under Republican leadership the 
war will go forward to a prompter and more 
successful conclusion? 

I say a leadership that in a little over 2 
years has raised, trained, and equipped an 
armed force of more than 10,000,000 men is 
quite competent to finish the job. 

A leadership that has built the largest and 
most powerful Navy in the world is quite 
competent to finish the job. 

A leadership that has achieved the greatest 
record of war production in the- history of 
the human race is quite competent to finish - 
the job. 

The majority of the people of this country 
know these things to be true. 

The majority of our men in uniform over- 
seas know these things to be true. 

They sense, even more perhaps than we do 
at home, that American leadership is today 
the leadership of the world. 

And I think to most of them it would come 
as a profound shock to learn that that leader- 
ship had been turned over to a smug, pinch- 
minded Dewey—or to a volatile, erratic Will- 
kie—or to a prophet of confusion like Brick- 
er—or, in fact, to any dark-horse candidate 
for immortality which the Republicans have 
in their dreary Aegean stables. 

But there is another and, to me, more pro- 
found reason why the people of this country 


will stick by its present leadership. 


The American people have, as a whole, a 
deep and instinctive sense of the currents of 
history. 
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They know at the peace table the voice of 
America must speak for a new world. 

They know in the difficult days of our own 
post-war adjustment our national economy 
must be geared to this new world. 

For more than a decade the leadership of 
the Democratic Party has shown unexampled 
courage, realism, and imagination in grap- 
pling with the many difficult problems that 
have beset our land. 

During that period the leadership of the 
Republican Party has been chiefly that of 
stubborn opposition to almost everything 
which smacked of social progress and to the 
clearly indicated trend of the times. 

The plain people of this country trust 
Democratic leadership. They do not trust 
Republican leadership, or their bosses. 

They have a well-grounded suspicion that 
the Republican Party is still the party of 
Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover. And that its 
basic thinking dates back to an era which is 
as dead as a model T Ford. 

If they have any lingering doubts on the 
subject they have only to look at the Repub- 
lican bloc in the present Congress. 

An off-year election has given our oppo- 
nents a substantial increase of strength in 
the Senate and the House of Representatives. 
They are using that new strength not only to 
jockey for political advantage but to serve 
those interests whose primary concern is the 
profit figures on their balance sheets. 

In the midst of the greatest crisis in our 


Nation's history they are still fighting the 


old fight—for their bosses. 

They have learned nothing. They have 
forgotten everything. 

No! Leadership capable of charting a 
sound course for the Nation during the next 
4 critical years can be—and will be—found 
only within the Democratic Party. 

To invite any other is to invite disaster. 

I want to talk for a few moments of this 
leadership and what it has meant to the peo- 
ple of America during the past 11 years, 

To do this, hark back to the black years of 
the depression which followed the debacle 
of 1929. 

To some of you this may mean a far cry 
from the imperative matters which concern 
us today. But these events bear a direct rela- 
tion to the sound of guns below Rome and 
the roar of bombers over Berlin. 

For the crash of 1929 touched off the world- 
wide crisis that in other countries had been 
smoldering ever since the end of the World 
War. And it was that crisis in Germany 
which gave Hitler his opportunity. 

You all know the story of Hitler’s rise to 
power, his swaggering armies of cutthroats, 
his demagogic appeals to the basest prejudices 
of a terrified people, the manner in which he 
took office and swept out all forms of consti- 
tutional government to assume absolute 
power. 

You know, too, how promptly he smashed 
the labor unions, coerced the agricultural ele- 
ments, regimented his people in a vast pro- 
gram of armament manufacture, and then 
joined hands with the great cartel industrial- 
ists of Germany in preparation for a con- 
certed drive for world conquest, 

Some say it was the ineptitude of the Gov- 
ernment of Germany during the crisis which 
catapulted Hitler into power, but it was 
scarcely any greater than the ineptitude of 
the Republican administration as it was 
then viewed the idening circle of disaster 
im this country and did nothing. 

For 4 years we suffered under the do-noth- 
ing policy of Herbert Hoover. Such aid as 
was offered was directed primarily to an ef- 
fort to rescue the large banks, financial in- 
stitutions, trusts, and holding companies 
from the consequences of their own greed. 

The small-business man, the white-collar 
worker, the great mass of labor were left to 
shift for themselves. And the farmer, who 
incidentally had enjoyed little of the pros- 


perity of the high twenties, was also left to 
shift for himself. 

Our legacy from the Republicans ran to 
12,000,000 unemployed, millions of others had 
lost their savings, thousands had lost their 
homes, and in our cities the bread lines 
stretched endlessly. 

There is no need to remind you people of 
Iowa of the dangerous mood the country was 
in or of the farmers in your own State who 
pulled judges from the bench to prevent fore- 
closures on their farms, 

Nor do I have to recall the bonus army— 
that hungry, ragged collection of World War 
veterans to whose petition a Republican 
President had no answer except tear gas and 
bayonets. 

is country was nearer the brink of com- 
plete chaos than most of us like to remember. 

Germany and America. But here was the 
difference. 

We turned to no Fascist demagog or 
rabble-rouser. We kept our faith in the 
methods of democracy. 

We waited the appointed time when we 
could turn out of office the ministers of 
disaster. And prayed that the new adminis- 
tration would by some miracle guide us out 
of the wilderness. 

Then, on March 4, 1933, we heard the words 
of that first inaugural address, “The only 
thing we have to fear is fear itself.” 

And we knew that here at last was the 
voice of responsible leadership. 

We need not recount in detail the swift 
action which followed those words. 

The bank holiday which sorted out the 
sound banks from the unsound. 

Adequate appropriations for unemployment 
relief. 

The emergency farm bill to mitigate dis- 
tress in agricultural areas. 

The program for construction of public 
works, the prevention of soil erosion, flood 
control. 

The legislation to provide farm mortgage 
refinancing and reduction of interest rates. 

The establishment of the S. E. C. to make 
an end to the high-wide-and-handsome 
methods of stock promotion of the Republi- 
can twenties. 

The establishment of a Federal corporation 
to insure bank depositors against loss. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority—the first 
of a series of great dam projects to harness 
cur water-power resources as well as to con- 
trol floods, prevent the wasting of our soil, 
and replenish our forests. 

And finally the N. R. A—a concept of busi- 
ness and government cooperation which, 
however faulty in method, succeeded in start- 
ing once more the wheels of industry. 

All these were the events of 3 short months. 
To the Nation at large they brought new hope, 
new courage, a new conviction of the inherent 
strength of their democrecy, 

As the program was gradually rounded out, 
it became increasingly clear that here in real- 
ity was a government of the people, for the 
people, and by the people. A concept that 
had grown strangely rusty during the days 
when big business dominated the councils 
of state and the stock market was the cri- 
terion of all good and evil. 

A government for the farmer. For, in spite 
of many criticisms, no other administration 
has done so much toward the economic 
strengthening of agriculture and particularly 
the small- and medium-sized farmer. 

A government for the workingman. For, 
in spite of many criticisms, no other admin- 
istration has given to labor so broad and 
sweeping a charter of liberty. 

A government for the small businessman, 
For, in spite of many criticisms, no other ad- 
ministration has so vigorously challenged the 
power of the large corporations. 

It was this administration which laid down 
the principle of government responsibility 
for those who were unemployed through no 
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fault of their own. And hundreds of thou- 
sands of men who might otherwise have 
starved were given jobs at which they could 
earn an honest living at work which had gen- 
uine social value. 

It was this adminstration which for the 
first time developed a bread program for 
social security, insurance against poverty in 
old age, measures for the protection of pub- 
lic health, increased emphasis on education 
and training for the youth of our land, 
housing programs to promote home build- 
ing, and better homes. 

It was this administration also which put 
into action the first thoroughgoing program 
for conservation of our national resources— 
to safeguard and enhance the people’s wealth 
in forests, minerals, water power, and farm 
lands. y 

I could go on almost indefinitely. But you 
know the story as well as I. 

Certainly, I do not pretend that everything 
the administration tried to do was successful. 
Some of it was inevitably trial and error to 
meet emergency conditions. 

Nor do I pretend that all of its acts were 
perfect. Many of you here tonight have, at 
one time or another, disagreed with certain 
aspects of its policies. 

But here was leadership of a new quality— 
vigorous, imaginative, courageous. : 

A leadership which put the country back 
once more confidently on its own feet and 
set the mold for the Nation’s future highest 
development. 

Nor were all these things done solely by 
Federal authority. You know far better than 
anyone else the generous and practical aid 
that was given the individual States to help 
them work out their own problems. 

Many of these States were literally bank- 
rupt. They did not remain bankrupt for 
long. 

So much of all this is now past history 
that we are prone to forget its full signifi- 
cance. 

In an era where revolutionary impulses 
were rampant throughout the world, we 
effected our change through the sound, 
proven methods of democracy. 

We gave our Nation the strength to meet 
the challenge of world unrest. A revolution 
which threatened to engulf the entire globe. 

Can you imagine how this country would 
have fared in this war if it had been bogged 
down under another 4 years of Hoover 
republicanism? 

Or if we had turned our destinies over to 
the timorous Landon? 

Or if we had depended on the counsels of 
the reactionary, isolationist high-business 
men who would have surrounded the unpre- 
dictable Willkie? 

Thank God, this Nation did not have to 
endure the answer. 

There is one more thing this country 
remembers: 

A quarter of a century ago a Democratic 
President voiced the hopes of the world in 
his plea for a League of Nations to outlaw 
the bloody-handed monster of war. 

Those hopes he wrote into a document 
which represented perhaps the highest ex- 
pression of world statesmanship in the tor- 
tured history of mankind. 

We all know what happened. 

We all know how in this country the issue 
was made a football of vindictive partisan 
politics, dragged through the mud of slander 
and lies, and finally killed by the Republican 
opposition, 

Woodrow Wilson died 20 years ago, broken 
in health but not in spirit. His last public 
words were: “I have not the least anxiety 
about the triumph of the principles I have 
stood for. I have seen fools resist Providence 
before, and I have seen their utter destruc- 
tion, such as will come on them again—utter 
destruction and contempt. That we shall 
prevail is as sure as that God reigns.” 
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Today, Americans are dying on the beach- 
heads of Italy and in the islands of the 
Pacific because the Republicans of 25 years 
ago chose the course of politics and isolation 
rather than the course of world peace. 

The people of this country are determined 
that, after this war, no such blind counsels 
of selfishness and greed shall again succeed. 

As we look toward the coming election 
there emerges the clear intent of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Their purpose is to win the war, to establish 
the foundations of a secure and lasting peace, 
and to create the basis for a post-war econo- 
my of full employment and sound prosperity. 

During the past 2 years we have learned 
much of the country’s latent resources and 
how they could be harnessed to a common 
task, 

In the production of implements of war 
we set our sights and achieved our goal with 
a speed and efficiency which have been the 
consternation of our enemies abroad. 

Only by the most careful planning and co- 
ordination—only by the full cooperation of 
management and labor working with Gov- 
ernment—could this miracle have been ac- 
complished. And the fact that it was ac- 
complished is one more tribute to our realistic 
national leadership. 

Can we not achieve the same miracle for 
the implements of peace? 

We can. 

4f we have the will and determination— 
the courage and the imagination—we can by 
these methods create an economy of abun- 
dance that will outstrip any prosperity this 
country has yet known, 

We can guarantee every man and woman 
who wishes to work a full-time job. 

We can guarantee every farmer a steady, 
consistent and profitable return on his crops, 

And in doing this we can give full scope 
to honest, private initiative full opportunity 
for fair and reasonable profit. 

We need ask only that the energies of the 
Nation b- directed to an agreed-upon, con- 
structive end—within a pattern that will 
serve primarily the common good rather than 
the purely selfish ends of the individual. 

Our Republican opponents will inevitably 
brace themselves against this concept. 

However much some of them may pay lip 
service to its plain necessity, their minds 
and hearts and intentions will be elsewhere. 

‘They will be seeking once more the promise 
of Harding “normalcy.” 

They will be seeking to cut loose from all 
restrictions which hamper the pirating op- 
erations of big business, 

They will be seeking an economy based on 
depressed agriculture, cheap labor, and re- 
stricted production, an economy devised to 
squeeze the utmost in profits for those on 
top. 

And they will try to sell the American 
people this worn-out and discredited bag of 
tricks by the glib and specious argument that 
they are providing full employment, 

Caveat emptor. Let the buyer beware. 

I do not think the American people will 
willingly suffer themselves to be sold out 
again, 

Certainly I know our returning veterans 
will demand something far more substan- 
tial than the Republicans offered after the 
last war. 

They will want jobs. Yes. 

They will want opportunity. Yes. 

But they will want jobs and opportunity 
in some sort of an ordered world, where they 
will not be exposed to the hazards of a hit- 
or-miss economy and where all the results 
of their labor and efforts will not be swept 
away overnight in another catastrophe of 
monumental proportions. 

There must be no more bread lines, no 
more bonus armies, no more wholesale fore- 
closures on farms. 

We are met here tonight to honor the name 
of Andrew Jackson. 


It is our glory that the Democratic Party 
still exists in the tradition of this rugged, 
vital defender of the rights of the common 
people. 

It was his leadership that reinvigorated the 
principles of Thomas Jefferson, spearheaded 
a great revolt against the developing power 
of the moneyed interests, and gave back to 
the Nation the clear direction of its destiny. 

His problems, like those of Jefferson, were 
problems. inherent in the early nineteenth 
century. They differed widely, of course, from 
those which we in the twentieth century 
have had to face. j 

But at base, Jackson's fight was the same as 
our fight—to make the interests of the plain 
people prevail over those of privilege and 
greed. 

It is no accident that the Democratic Party 
should have so genuinely the trust of the 
American people. Whenever the people have 
felt the crushing forces of privilege, whenever 
they have been sickened by corruption in 
politics and in government, whenever they 
have demanded progress and reform, they 
have called into power the Democratic Party. 

The Democratic Party has lived for 152 
years—within 3 years of the entire life span 
of our Nation. It is the oldest voluntary 
political organization in the world. 

It has given to the Nation its fundamental 
principles of government. 

It has held the Presidency for a longer 
period of time than all the other political 
parties combined, 

Its record as a party in power has been one 
of inspiring achievement. Its record out of 
office has been one of vigilance in behalf of 
the people's liberties. 

It has suffered trials and tribulations. It 
has met with overwhelming defeat, But it 
has always risen from the ashes of defeat 
in renewed strength of wisdom. = 

Today, more than ever before, the Demo- 
cratic Party is basically—fundamentally—the 
American people. 

And the high decisions facing this Nation, 
in this period of crisis, will be made in that 
knowledge. 

If this country is to go forward and not 
backward, it must and will retain its present 
leadership. 

If this country is to gear itself to the 
realities of a changing world, it must and 
will retain its present leadership. 

If this country is to hold its high place 
in the council of nations, it must and will 
retain its present leadership. 

And to that end, ladies and gentlemen, I 
give you the party of Thomas Jefferson and 
Andrew Jackson. 

The party of Grover Cleveland and Wood- 
row Wilson, 

And the party of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


Let Us Provide for Our Returning Service 


Men and Women Now 
REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, a few min- 
utes ago I filed a legislative measure 
which, I believe, is the most important 
and vital of any I have had the oppor- 
tunity and privilege to introduce in this 
House. Its early consideration is most 
cesirable. 


I refer to the bill to provide adjusted- 
service pay for those persons who served 
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in the armed forces of the United States 
during the present war, and for other 
purposes. If it becomes law, it will be 
known as the Veterans’ Adjusted Service 
Pay Act of 1944. 

There is no group of young men and 
women in the history of the Nation to 
whom America will owe so much as to 
those now serving with distinction in 
our armed forces. When this conflict is 
over, the majority of them will return to 
their loved ones and to civilian life and 
occupations. Already to date about 
1,400,000 men and women have been dis- 
charged from the armed forces. There 
is an urgent need for a measure of this 
kind and it should be considered by Con- 
gress at the earliest possible opportunity. 

Congress, from time to time, has con- 
sidered and passed legislative measures 
providing benefits and aid to veterans of 
one nature or another. However, as yet, 
nothing substantial or of a permanent 
nature has been enacted insofar as re- 
habilitating the veteran is concerned. 

Aman under fire has something taken 
out of him which cannot be measured 
from a monetary standpoint. Ask any 
of these returning veterans who have 
been wounded or injured in some man- 
ner or other. Many will never be the 
same and we cannot fully compensate 
them for their physical and mental an- 
guish, but we must do something to re- 
habilitate them and assure the future 
security and prosperity of our Nation. 

You may ask “What is the cost of this 
Adjusted Service Pay Act?” The answer 
is that it will cost approximately $30,000,- 
000,000, which, I grant you, is a lot of 
money at any time. However, this 
amount of money is equal to about 16 
weeks’ cost of the war at the present time, 
We have spent and are spending hun- 
dreds of billions of dollars for neces- 
sary implements of war to defeat our 
enemies, as we certainly must. There- 
fore, all arguments to the contrary not- 
withstanding, we surely can spend thirty 
billion for the reconstruction and reha- 
bilitation of those who have fought, bled, 
and sacrificed to preserve for all man- 
kind the freedom and liberty we so nobly 
cherish, : 

Let us be generous with our pocketbook 
as well as joining in praise and appro- 
bation. Let us show them by deeds and 
action that while we appreciate their 
spirit of patriotic devotion and sacrifice 
and their great zeal for the principles 
for which they fight, we are not neglect- 
ing our duty in making every possible 
provision for their future happiness and 
physical well being. 

Many hours of work have been spent 
in the preparation of this bill by officials 
and representatives of the following five 
national organizations of the various 
armed services of the United States: 

First. The Army and Navy Union, 
United States of America. 

Second. Regular Veterans 
tion. 

Third. Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States. 

Fourth. Disabled American Veterans. 

Fifth. Military Order of the Purple 
Heart. 

At the time this bill was being drafted, 
I contacted several officials and mem- 


Associa- 
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bers of the American Legion in north- 
western Minnesota and Washington, 
D.C. Without exception, they approved 
of the intent and purposes of the 
proposed measure. 

As I understand it, the Legion as an 
organization, because of some constitu- 
tional requirement, could not sponsor 
the measure or plan until the national 
convention had considered and acted 
upon it. However, Legionnaires every- 
where are certain to approve of this or a 
somewhat similar measure or plan. 

The sponsoring groups have prepared 
a statement outlining a brief explanation 
of this adjusted-service-pay bill for serv- 
ices rendered. I desire to insert it into 
the Recor at this point in order to fur- 
ther explain the proposal. 

The explanation follows: 


Brier ANALYSIS OF THE ADJUSTED SERVICE Pay 
BILL von SERVICES RENDERED 


A credit of $3 per day for home service and 
84 per day for foreign service, with an extra 
credit of $500 where wounded by an instru- 
mentality of war in the hands of an enemy, 
would be allowed all who serve honorably in 
the armed forces of the present war. 

A minimum credit of $100 for any home 
service and of $500 where any foreign service 
was had, with a maximum credit of $3,500 for 
home service only, and $4,500 where foreign 
service was had, and where the extra credit 
of $500 for wound applies a maximum allow- 
able of $5,000. 

Upon application by the veteran to the 
War or Navy Departments, the respective 
Secretaries would certify to the Treasury De- 
partment the amount due, and the Secretary 
of the Treasury would issue bonds in the 
highest multiple of $50, according to amount 
due. Where the total amount due any vet- 
eran is less than 6300 payment with check 
would be made by the Department honoring 
the application. 

The bonds will bear simple interest at 3 
percent for the first 5 years and compound 
interest at 3 percent for a second 6 years, 
after which interest would cease. The bond- 
holder would have the option to withdraw 
one-fifth of the face value of the bond each 
year during the first 5-year period by cashing 
the attached coupons, or could retain all or 
part of such coupons to draw the prescribed 
interest up to the full 10-year period. 

The bonds would be nonnegotiable, tax- 
free, and not subject to Mens, and would be 
a property right, reverting to the veteran's 
next of kin or estate in case of death. Where 
the veteran’s death occurs prior to applica- 
tion, the application may be made by his next 
of kin or his estate. 


EIGHT REASONS IN SUPPORT OF THE BILL 


1. This adjusted-service-pay method would 
provide a tangible, earned reward for all who 
serve honorably—from buck private or ap- 
prentice seaman to four-star general or 
admiral, inclusive. 

2. The reward would be measured accord- 
ing to length and place of service, propor- 
tionate to the service rendered and the sacri- 
fice made, : 

8. The reward belongs to those who earn 
it, or their estates, and would be usable with- 
out bureaucratic control or interference with 
State rights, 

4. Determination and distribution of the 
reward would require the very minimum of 
administration and creates no new agencies 
or supervisory boards. 

5. A reasonable safeguard is provided 
against hasty and unwise spending by per- 
mitting a withdrawal of only one-fifth of 
the total reward each year for a 5-year 
period. 

6. An incentive to save is extended by ap- 
plying 3 percent simple interest for the first 


5-year period and 3 percent compound in- 
terest for the second 5-year period. 

7. The over-all cost to the Nation would 
be less than the cost of 4 months of actual 
war expenditures in 1944. 

8. This earned-reward method would be the 
American way. 


SOME PERTINENT QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS CON- 
CERNING THE ADJUSTED SERVICE PAY BILL— 
FOR SERVICES RENDERED 
Question. What is the purpose of this bill? 
Answer. To adjust, in a measure, the dif- 

ference between the pay, including food, 

clothing, shelter, and medical care, of those 
who serve in the armed forces of the present 
war and civillans who work in war industry. 

Question. Aren’t the adjusted credits of $3 
and 64 per day allowed in this bill, rather 
high? 

Answer, No—not when you consider the 
pay of those in the armed forces compared 
to civilian war workers. The average yearly 
pay (865) days of all persons in the armed 
forces, including the value of food, clothing, 
shelter, and medical care, is estimated at 
less than $2,300, or approximately $6 per day. 
Would the addition of the credits provided 
be unreasonable when compared to the earn- 
ings, comparative safety, and freedom of 
civilian wer workers? 

Question. Would a veteran who is eligible 
to receive pension, hospitalization, and voca- 
tional training because of service-connected 
disabilities, also be entitled to the adjusted 
service pay? 

Answer. Yes; certainly. ‘The other benefits 
are granted because the veteran actually suf- 
fered disability or vocational handicap in 
line of duty, and they have no relation to pay 
adjustments. 

Question. Why not wait until the close of 
the war to make pay adjustments? 

Answer. Already over a million persons 
have been discharged—many with combat 
disabilities—and others being discharged at 
a present rate of 30,000 per month. It is en- 
tirely possible 3,000,000 persons may be dis- 
charged long before hostilities cease. Why 
should they wait for their pay adjustment? 
The knowledge this adjusted pay will be 
available should be a decided morale factor, 


Investigation of American Indian 


REMARKS 
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HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the colloquy between the majority and 
the minority leaders Friday relative to 
the program for this week it was stated 
that House Resolution 166, reported by 
the Rules Committee, would be called up. 
This resolution, introduced by the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota [Mr. Munpr], 
provides for an investigation by the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs or a subcom- 
mittee thereof of the American Indian. 

I make this statement now, Mr. Speak- 
er, so the Members of the House can be 
advised that for the past 18 years a com- 
mittee of the Senate has been holding 
hearings on this subject. Those hear- 
ings have been printed and are contained 
in 40 volumes. It so happens that this 
Senate committee has made reports from 
time to time, but June 11 last Senate Re- 
port No. 310 of the first session of this 
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Congress was filed. I invite the atten- 
tion of the Members of the House to this 
report, because it will be clearly shown 
that for the House to embark upon such 
an investigation it would be a duplica- 
tion of effort and a waste of the tax- 
payers’ money. For the information of 
the House I am including the recommen- 
dations made in the report that I have 
just referred to. They follow: 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Do not fill vacancies that may occur in 
the staff of the Indian Bureau unless the 
position is one which is necessary to carry- 
ing on the process of elimination, in which 
case the vacancy may be filled by transfer 
within the Service, of some employee who 
came into the Service in a legitimate way 
and according to the regulations of the Civil 
Service Commission. Annual savings, inde- 
terminate but actual. 

2. Permit all Indian Service employees 
whose services in the Bureau are not imme- 
diately needed, to seek employment else- 
where, and, so far as possible, assist them to 
transfer to other Government employment 
in the interest of national defense and the 
prosecution of the war in which we are en- 
gaged. Annual savings, intangible. 

3, Refuse Federal financing in any form or 
degree to conferences of field and central of- 
fice employees in the Indian Bureau. Such 
conferences have been so continuously fre- 
quent that they have come to be taken as a 
matter of course. They are expensive of time 
and funds far beyond their value in returns, 
Annual savings, indeterminate but actual. 

4. Eliminate surveys by the Indian Bureau. 
It has acquired the survey habit during the 
past 10 years. Survey is an interesting recre- 
ation, albeit expensive, whether it consists of 
a junket of specialists from Washington or a 
mixed group from office and field. Some of 
the experts made T. C. B. I. A. (Technical Co- 
operation Bureau of Indian Affairs) surveys 
while waiting for something to do. It was 
unfortunate because they were numerous and 
voluminous and cluttered up the offices and 
were not of sufficlent value to send to the 
Archives. Many surveys by the Indian Office 
have required numerous high-priced special- 
ists with many attendants from the office and 
from the field. Annual savings, indetermi- 
nate but actual. 

5. Eliminate research and studies as carried 
on by the Bureau. The Indian Bureau type 
of research is mainly done by preferred em- 
ployees who get into the Service to research 
for their doctor's thesis at Government ex- 
pense. Research in the Bureau was initiated 
with $100,000 secured from private founda- 
tions for research in Indian education. It 
was used to employ desirables who did not 
have civil-service status, to do the work 
which, if done at all, should have been done 
by the regular employees. The latest of these 
studies is now going on—Indilan personality 
and response to authority, it is called. Con- 
ducted in cooperation with the University of 
Chicago, it is now in its second year. It also 
requires the holding of expensive conferences 
like the one at Santa Fe last spring, but it is 
more expensive in that it occupies time and 
effort of the field personnel in the areas in 
which it is operating. Annual savings, inde- 
terminate but actual and considerable. 

6. Eliminate all supervisors, directors, and 
coordinators in the central and regional 
offices, except such as may be needed in 
transferring functional activities to the 
States or other agencies. Perhaps the super- 
visor of public-school relations and the edu- 
cational field agents under his direction 
woulc constitute the only exceptions. Sav- 
ings, actual, since this staff is in the upper 
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salary range, and many of them travel on a 
preferred basis at $6 per diem. Annual say- 
ings in excess of $100,000. 

1. Eliminate all specialists, including an- 
thropologists, various specialists in education, 
sociologists, social workers, and program 
planners. These are also in the upper 10- 
percent salary level and with per diem and 
transportation expenses. Annual savings, 
actual but indeterminate. 

8. Eliminate all Federal.control of law and 
order as specifically applied to Indians, except 
as to offenses actually committed on tribal, 
not individual, lands held in trust for In- 
dian tribes by the Federal Government, 
Savings, $250,000. 

9. Free all Indians from Federal wardship 
in any form, except those for whom the 
Government holds property in trust. This 
would eliminate divers excuses for interfer- 
ing with State responsibilities and for main- 
taining an expensive Bureau organization. 
Or else, let Congress so define an Indian as 
to eliminate those who have in reality ceased 
to be Indians. Annual savings, indetermi- 
nate but actual, 

10. Eliminate the rehabilitation of Indians 
as Indians; do not differentiate them from 
other citizens. If it is necessary for the 
_ Government to aid the States in the relief 
or rehabilitation of any of its citizen groups, 
that should not be done on the basis of color 
or race. Annual savings, indeterminate but 
- in excess of $500,000. 

11. Transfer Indian probate and inheri- 
tance matters to the States. The present in- 
heritance tangle is directly due to Federal 
trusteeship, and no way has been found to 
correct it under existing conditions. An- 
nual savings, actual but indeterminate. 

12, Eliminate the central office and field 
staffs which are engaged in the planning and 
supervision of the construction of buildings 
for fleld schools and agencies. This staff has 
been built up during the past 12 years, has 
been most expensive, and has not resulted in 
any improvement in building programs, but 
has made them much more expensive and 
much less efficient than they were when they 
were planned and constructed locally, It 
should not be overlooked that the employ- 
ment of a New York firm of architects a few 
years ago for supervising all Bureau buildings 
on a 7-percent commission on gross con- 
struction costs resulted in the loss of hun- 
dred of thousands of dollars to the Govern- 
ment while the results were most disappoint- 
ing. Annual savings, greatly in excess of 
$25,000. 

13. Put the supervision of Indian forests 
under the National Forest Administration. 
Annual savings, a considerable part of the ap- 
propriations to the Bureau for such activities 
in reduction of duplication. 

14. Put all Indian irrigation under the 
Bureau of Reclamation which turns over to 
completed projects local autonomy of ad- 
ministration. Actual annual savings in addi- 
tion to reduction of duplicating functions. 

15. Transfer Indian education to the States. 
More than half of all Indian children are now 
in public school and a large number of the 
remainder are in mission schools. Now for 
10 years the Bureau has had a supervisor and 
a staff employed specifically to expedite the 
transfer of Indian children to the public 
school, but the present director of Indian 
education appears determined to build up the 
Indian school even in territory well served by 
the public school. The present arrangements 
with California, Minnesota, and Washington 
are better than none but not very satisfac- 
tory. The Federal Government pays these 
States well for doing what they are under 
obligation to do for their citizens. Annual 
savings in excess of $5,000,000. 

16. Eliminate all central office control of 
credit funds under the Indian Reorganization 
[Wheeler-Howard] Act. The administration 


of these funds by the Agricultural Extension 
Division has been expensive and inefficient, 
Its regulations are voluminous and intricate, 
requiring a technically trained staff, which 
operates for the benefit of the system and 
completely defeats the purpose of the fund. 
Let all credit funds be administered from the 
agency jurisdiction as originally intended. 
Annual savings indeterminate but in excess 
of $100,000. 

17. Cease all land purchase under the In- 
dian Reorganization [Wheeler-Howard] Act, 
So far this fund has been used for two kinds 
of purchases—quantities of low-grade land 
on which neither Indians nor non-Indians 
can make a living, and the purchase of a 
few highly developed and improved tracts 
which the Bureau must manage. In almost 
every case the land has been purchased for 
Indians who already have more land than 
they can use and are leasing much larger 
quantities to non-Indians. All land pur- 
chased under the Indian Reorganization 
[Wheeler-Howard] Act is transferred to 
tribal status under Government trust to be 
used cooperatively by the Indians while none 
of them are organized as communes nor are 
many of them communally inclined as to 
the use of land. Annual savings, indeter- 
minate but amounting to several million. 

18. Eliminate all Indian census rolls ex- 
cept such as may be made for a definitely 
specific purpose to meet a temporary need 
in bridging the way to a readjustment of In- 
dian status. The national census collects all 
the Indian census facts needed. At present, 
census rolls at various agencies are built up 
mainly to show an increasing Indian popu- 
lation for the purpose of securing more Gov- 
ernment support funds for the Bureau, At 
several agencies there has been recruiting of 
Indians for the rolls, though they may have 
little Indian blood and have been free from 
the Bureau for a generation. Annual sav- 
ings, indeterminate but actual, 

19. Eliminate the Indian Office statistical 
staff. The main purpose served by this new 
unit of the Bureau is to show Indian in- 
crease and the need for additional service 
which means more funds for the Bureau. 
Such statistics have little value except in 
the interest of building up a bureau. Annual 
savings, indeterminate but in excess of 
$10,000. 

20. Eliminate the Indian Bureau publicity 
staff and service. It has merely served the 
ends of propaganda in building up an en- 
trenched Bureau. Annual savings, indeter- 
minate. 

21. Eliminate Indian Agricultural Exten- 
sion, since Indians, as citizens, have the same 
rights and access to such State and Federal 
services as other citizens in comparable cir- 
cumstances. Annual savings in excess of 
$600,000, 

22. Eliminate Federal trust over all indi- 
vidual Indian lands including those in in- 
heritance status. This will free the Indian 
owners to become responsible citizens, neither 
in handicapped nor in preferred status. It 


will enable them to take their places in their 


communities without the stigma that at- 
taches to them in either status, and will at 
the same time free the communities to build 
up through the contribution and to the ad- 
vantage, of all their people. This will elim- 
inate a large item in the administration of 
Indian property, and save the Government 
several million dollars. 

23. Cease the purchase of land to be held 
in tribal status. All purchases of land for 
Indians under the Indian Reorganization 
[Wheeler-Howard] Act puts it in tribal status 
and under Government trust, or it puts it 
under Government title for the use of some 
tribe. In no Case is the tribe prepared to 
operate the land as tribal communal land 
except as they may attempt it under Gov- 
ernment supervision, The purchase and sup- 
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ervision of tribal land costs the Government 
several million dollars annually. 

24, Eliminate all Indian boarding schools 
at the end of the present fiscal year. Four- 
teen years ago, it was planned to eliminate 
the last of them in 15 years. The schools 
may be sold or transferred to other uses not 
under the immediate supervision of the Fed- 
eral Government. Annual savings in excess 
of $4,000,000. 

25. Eliminate all day schools except such 
as may be located on unallotted reservations, 
This should be done at the end of the present 
fiscal year except that in some cases it may 
require longer to make the necessary transfer 
to the public-school system. This should 
result in a saving of approximately $2,000,000 
to the Federal Government. 

26. Dispose of the Indian Bureau library 
in a manner to make the books, reports, and 
official documents as generally available as 
Possible. 

27. Abolish the Indian Arts and Crafts 
Board, Annual savings in excess of $20,000. 

28. Transfer all Indian hospitals to the 
Public Health Service. This will result in an 
unestimated annual savings through the 
elimination of duplicate functions. 

29. Close out the Federal accounts of ap- 
proximately $50,000,000 of individual Indian 
moneys now on deposit in the Treasury by 
disbursing them to the individuals and thus 
eliminating administration costs. 

30. Distribute the approximately $19,000,- 
000 of Indian tribal funds in the Treasury, 
thus saving the Government an annual ap- 
propriation of $700,000 for the payment of 
interest thereon. 

31. Beginning July 1, 1945, reduce the 
central Indian Office staff to a commissioner 
and not more than three assistants, a chief 
counsel, and a clerical staff not exceeding six 
persons. Beginning January 1, 1946, the 
central office staff shall not exceed a com- 
missioner and three clerks. 

32. Beginning January 1, 1944, reduce all 
agency staffs to one administrative officer 
who shall act as liaison officer between the 
Government and the Indians under the 
agency, and the absolutely necessary clerical 
and custodial staff not exceeding five Federal 
employees in any case, 

$3. Beginning January 1, 1944, not more 
than one administrative officer and not to 
exceed five clerical and custodial employees 
may be retained at each of the eliminated 
boarding schools to assist in the disposition, 
and to act as custodians pending such dispo- 
sition. 

The foregoing elimination should reduce 
the expenditures for the Indian Bureau for 
the fiscal year 1944 by more than $15,000,000, 
while for the fiscal year 1945, the appropri- 
ations for the Indian Bureau should not ex- 
ceed $5,000,000. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ELMER THOMAS, 
Chairman. 

Burton K. WHEELER, 

DENNIS CHAVEZ, 

HENRIK SHIPSTEAD. 


It is my purpose, Mr. Speaker, to op- 
pose this resolution, and as it will be 
hard to get sufficient time to properly 
discuss the matter, I seek by these few 
remarks to help the Members of the 
House to determine whether or not the 
resolution should pass. It seems to me 
that the Committee on Indian Affairs 
of the House could take this Senate re- 
port and embody some of the recom- 
mendations in legislation and report the 
bill to the House, 
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Palestine and Arabian Protests—Tke 
Voice of Jacob But the Hand of Esau 


REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, in the last 
few days there have been received in 
Washington protests from the Govern- 
ments of Syria, Lebanon, and Egypt, and 
finally this morning from Iraq and 
Transjordania, concerning two resolu- 
tions which have been introduced in the 
House, one by the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Compton] and the other 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Wricut] concerning Palestine and 
the British white paper. 

I believe that these protests cannot go 
unanswered. They are in a way an insult 
to our intelligence. For example, one of 
the protests embodied in a letter to the 
Speaker states that if we pass this reso- 
lution it will be tantamount to our wag- 
ing war against the Arabs in Palestine. 
This statement is utterly and woefully 
ridiculous. 

Furthermore, these protests against 
which I inveigh are contrary to diplo- 
matic practices. They should have all 
been contained in the diplomatic pouches 
of the diplomats accredited to those 
countries. 

These protests are gratuitous insults to 
our intelligence, and in addition inter- 
fere with our functions. We are able to 
manage our own affairs without inter- 
ference from these Arabians. However, 
all these attempts to undermine our ef- 
fectiveness and independence as a legis- 
lative body follow a similar pattern. 
These officials of these Arabian states— 
all puppets of Great Britain—have been 
needled into action by the British Colo- 
nial Office. It is the voice of Jacob but 
the hand of Esau. 

I suggest these states keep their noses 
out of our business here. 

Beneath the official protests of Syria, 
Iraq, Lebanon, and Egypt against the 
congressional statements in favor of the 
settlement of Jews in Palestine is easily 
discernible the last desperate maneuver- 
ing of the collected forces determined to 
crush Palestine as a national homeland 
for the Jewish people. 

The gun-running trials in Palestine of 
two Jewish taxi drivers had failed in its 
obvious purpose to discredit the Jewish 
agency. The plot of the farce enacted 
had been too transparent and watered 
for public consumption. The plan for a 
federation of Arab states had collapsed, 
as was to be expected. A belief in the 
mirage that was and is a pan-Arabien 
union had long been assiduously fos- 
tered and nurtured and offered as a 
palatable dish to the Arabs by the Brit- 
ish Colonial Office, which had all the 
while been aware of the impossibility of 
achievement. It was but another mani- 
festation of British colonial policy of 


obscuring the issue under the pretense 
of sympathy to continue in control. The 
British Colonial Office knew as well as 
did all other mandatory powers in the 
east that the rival jealousies, the mores, 
and schisms inherent in the tribal lives 
of Arabia weuld halt any endeavor to 
consummate a real alliance. It is obvi- 
ous that no encouragement for such a 
union would have been given by Great 
Britain had she for a moment believed 
that it could come to pass. Lawrence of 
Arabia’s words are not unknown to the 
erudite British Colonial Office. He said: 

The Arabic-speaking peoples are as di- 
verse as the English speaking and equally 
distinct. From Morocco to Mesopotamia is 
as far, spiritually, as from San Francisco to 
Aberdeen. Further, there is a world be- 
tween the Bedouin of Azrak and the peasant 
of Amman, though the journey is only 50 
miles. Only a criminal would wish to make 
them all alike. When people talk of Arab 
confederations or empires, they talk fan- 
tastically, It will he generations, I expect 
unless the vital tempo of the east is much 
accelerated—before any two Arab states 
join voluntarily. 

The nearest approach to an Arab empire 
at present is ibn-Saud’s. It is a figment 
built on sand. Nothing static will rise in 
the desert, which has seen hundreds of such 
tyrannies as his, all cemented with blood. 
It will pass, 


Naturally, embedded in the talk of an 
Arab federation is always found the hol- 
low exposition that the little bit of land 
of Palestine is the stumbling block in the 
path of unity. Remember, Palestine is 
about half the size of Vermont. It is 
about 7,000 square miles, while the Arab 
world comprises over 10,000,000 square 
miles. 

Well, that, too, has failed. What now? 
The United States stirs itself to speak 
congressionally in favor of the establish- 
ment in Palestine of a national homeland 
for the Jews. The next move must be 
more subtle, it is decided. Through dip- 
lomatic channels, protests against such 
activity in Congress are made. Again it 
is a bid for public attention to the Arab 
claim. These officers know that such 
protests are contrary to good diplomatic 
procedure. What nonsense is this—for 
an officer of a foreign government to tell 
the Members of Congress what to say 
and what not to say? Since when can 
an Arabian play censor of the utterances 
in the Congress of the United States? 
No official of the United States Govern- 
ment can censor what is said on the floor 
of the House, let alone an Arabian. 

The significance of these protests is 
not lost; the timing was too perfect, com- 
ing when action is about to be taken on 
the Wright-Compton resolution, con- 
demning the restriction of Jewish im- 
migration into Palestine. 

But I make bold to say that such pro- 
tests are actually the voice of the British 
Colonial Office. The denunciation of the 
MacDonald white paper is gathering in 
power; its policy, one way or another, 
must be sustained and justified. Arabian 
protest against Jewish immigration into 
Palestine would appear to be an excellent 
weapon to stem the tide of opposition. 
The Arabs issued no protest in 1917 when 
the Balfour Declaration was issued, nor 


was a protest forthcoming when 52 na- 
tions ratified the Palestine Mandate, 
which incorporated the Balfour Declara- 
tion. Our State Department was not del- 
uged with notes of protest when, in 1922, 
Congress passed a resolution, similar to 
the present Wright-Compton bill, favor- 
ing the establishment in Palestine of a 
national homeland for the Jewish people. 
I recall no protest when, in 1924, the 
United States and Great Britain entered 
into a treaty wherein it was agreed that 
no one shall be excluded from Palestine 
on the ground of race or religion. Nor 
do I remember any Arabian outburst 
when the State Department protested to 
Great Britain that there had been a vio- 
lation of the Anglo-American treaty in 
the partition of Palestine, cutting of 
Trans-Jordan, 

The hostility of the Arabian leaders to 
the Allied cause was no secret when Hit- 
ler’s victory was imminent. Iraq had to 
be beaten into submission, the Egyptian 
Prime Minister was caught betraying 
British military secrets to the Axis; the 
Grand Mufti of Jerusalem fled to Berlin 
to continue his nefarious activities. This 
is the treachery that must be rewarded. 
The Arabs know no right but that of 
being on the winning side. 

With their eagerness to accept bak- 
sheesh—a bribe—the Arabs have now 
placed themselves in å neat position. In 
short, they are now ready to bargain and 
bargain hard. They have oil for sale. 
The American-Arabian Oil Co. has been 
granted concessions by King ibn-Saud 
of Arabia—250,000 square miles. The 
King is being paid mighty well through 
royalties and commissions as well as 
1,300,000 gallons of gasoline, annually, 
100,000 gallons of kerosene, and some 
quantities of lubricants. In addition, 
under lend-lease, Saudi Arabia receives 
20,000,000 ounces of silver for coinage 
purposes from our hoard at West Point. 

There is no need to offer in addition 
the 10,429 square miles of Palestine, no 
matter what gratuitous promises have 
been made in complete disregard of the 
internationally ratified Balfour Declara- 
tion; the Anglo-American and the Per- 
manent Mandate Commission oil con- 
cession in Arabia and Kuwait whether 
owned by American or British compa- 
nies do not call for the throwing in of 
Palestine without Jews as an extra bonus, 
The development of these concessions in 
Arabia will produce much wealth for 


Arabia. It need not be feared that those 


Arabians who benefit thereby will back 
out of the bargain already made. Their 
greed is greater than their distrust of a 
national homeland for the Jews, official 
United States, Great Britain and the 
United States, notwithstanding. 

We are informed that Brig. Gen. Pat- 
rick Hurley has made some acute obser- 
vations on this matter, but, then, his 
objections to a national homeland for 
the Jews in Palestine are well known. 
Once before he had attempted to sub- 
mit to Members of Congress an anti- 
Zionist memorandum. Once again the 
old clamor of military expediency is 
raised, I fear that the gentleman has 
dwelt too long in British Colonial 
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Office circles and, like th@chameleon, has 
taken on the color of his surroundings, 

Nor can we dismiss easily British domi- 
nation of Lebanon and Syria. The re- 
cent explosions therein, it has been said, 
was a cleverly engineered British project. 
Who knows? 

The success of Jewish colonization in 
Palestine will not be stopped—not by oil, 
not by power politics, not by framed 
trials, not by appeasement, not by talk 
of a pan-Arabian federation, not by 
senseless demands that House resolutions 
and Senate bills be withdrawn and com- 
mittee actions be smothered, and cer- 
tainly not by muzzling the mouths of 
Congressmen. We have but to recognize 
and name the enemies of honor to defeat 
them. 


Problem of Post-War Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM M, COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I attach be- 
low a very interesting news story cap- 
tioned “Post-war job need to test free- 
enterprise system,” by Mr. Charles G. 
Ross. 

The problems outlined by Mr. Ross are 
outstanding, and I am sure that they are 
giving much concern to the Members of 
this House as well as to the people of the 
Nation generally. 

The article follows: 


Post-War Jos NEED To Test Free-ENTERPRISE 
SYSTEM—FUTURE OF Democracy To BE DE- 
CIDED BY PRIVATE BUSINESS’ ABILTTY To Pro- 
VIDE FULL EMPLOYMENT QUICKLY AFTER WAR 

(By Charles G. Ross) 

War solyed the No. 1 problem of the great 
depression—unemployment. But war solved 
it only for a time. It is dust swept under a 
rug. With the coming of peace, the task of 
fitting the workers of the country into jobs 
will emerge as the great, overshadowing prob- 
lem in our American life. 

It is not only HENRY WALLACE whoi saying 
that the capitalistic system will face an acid 
test; that free enterprise and joblessness 
cannot long exist side by side in the same 
Nation.” Businessmen are saying the same 
thing. Businessmen are aware that if pri- 
vate enterprise is to live it must provide jobs. 

That is another way of saying that if the 
free-enterprise system, which has learned to 
produce on a miraculous scale, does not also 
master the art of distribution, that system 
will inevitably be supplanted by some other, 
As the experience in Europe has shown, de- 
mocracy cannot hope to survive a protracted 
period of mass unemployment, 

We have seen how the unemployment of 
our depression era brought about increased 
governmental controls. Can it be doubted 
that if there is again large-scale want in the 
midst of plenty the Government will move 
farther and farther along this road? 

MANY ISSUE WARNING 

Numerous voices of business have been 
raised in warning. Alfred Sloan, of General 
Motors, told a recent meeting of the National 
Association of Manufacturers that, if indus- 
try failed to meet the impending test, the 


private-enterprise system would give way to 
some form of socialism. Eric Johnston, the 
young and dynamic head of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, has repeatedly warned 
the industrial world that it must ward off 
mass unemployment or face the certainty of 
the Government's taking over, The McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., a spokesman of business, 
put the matter bluntly in a full-page adver- 
tisement published throughout the coun- 
try: “Idle factories lead straight to totalitari- 
anism because, when millions of people are 
jobless and hungry, government becomes the 
employer.” 

A vivid summation of the problem has been 
given by the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment, a post-war planning agency set up 
by private industry under the direction of 
Paul G. Hoffman, president of the Studebaker 
Corporation, 

“The committee holds as fundamental the 
belief that the national welfare will be ad- 
vanced in direct proportion to the number of 
workers employed by private business enter- 
prise. i 

“Success in this endeavor will result not 
only in elimination of mass unemployment 
but also in higher standards of living than 
we have ever known. 

“Fallure will leave us with the choice of 
only two elternatives: Mass unemployment 
or mass Government employment. The com- 
mittee believes that the existence of the free- 
enterprise system, and of democracy itself, 
depends largely upon our ability to avoid 
these two dangers after the war.” 


RELATED TO FISCAL POLICY 


The problem is closely related to the whole 
fiscal policy of the Nation. It is tied in with 
the farm problem, for the welfare of the 
farmer is inseparably linked with the welfare 
of the industrial population, It has a direct 
bearing on our foreign-trede relations, for 
the scope and the character of these must 
cepend on the use we make of the domestic 
market. It is connected intimately with the 
rate of demobilization of our armed forces. 
It impinges on the problem of monopolies 
and cartels, for any discussion of these must 
weigh the relative merits of free competition 
and restricted competition as producers of 
jobs. It touches, in short—this problem of 
conferring on the human being the dignity of 
remunerative work—every phase of our eco- 
nomic life, 

If there were no otber reason for consider- 
ing this urgent problem while the war is on, 
there would be ample reason in the single 
fact that the problem concerns not alone the 
domestic economy of the country but con- 
cerns our foreign policy as well. This is a 
point that is not generally understccd. What 
we do in an economic way will have a vital 
bearing on the peace of the world. 


WARNING ON TRADE 


Nowhere has this point been better made 
than in a recent study of post-war employ- 
ment by John H. G. Pierson, Chief of the Post- 
War Division of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. We cannot, he points out, have a sound 
policy of two-way trade, we cannot hope to 
work out the problem of an equitable division 
of the world's raw materials, if through fail- 
ure to set our economic house in order we are 
forced to treat our foreign policy simply as a 
technique for providing jobs that we have 
been unable to provide through our domestic 
measures, 

“Thus,” says Pierson, “the final reason why 
we must find ways and means for perma- 
nently solving our employment problem is at 
stake. For if, after victory is won, we are 
so compelled by confusion or weakness at 
home that we are unable to stand squarely 
for cooperation with the nations and the peo- 
ples of the world, the pressure of events will 
eventually force us to the brink of another 
and even more terrible war.” 

The voices that have called for planning 
against joblessness after the war are the 
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voices of a healthy realism—not of pessimism. 
They tell us the penalty of failure, but they 
tell also of the prosperity that is in store if 
we can keep our industrial machine going at 
its wartime rate and distribute its products 
among the people—if to mass production for 
peace we can add mass distribution. 

The recent Baruch report on post-war ad- 
justment policies is distinctly on the op- 
timistic side. It does not minimize the diffi- 
culties of the change-over from a war to a 
peace economy—"nothing comparable has 
ever been known before“ hut it declares that 
the adjustment, if soundly made, “should be 
an adventure in prosperity.” 


TREMENDOUS OPPORTUNITIES 


“It is our conviction,” says this report, 
“that we will emerge from the war with the 
greatest opportunities any people ever had, 
A post-war depression is not inevitable. One- 
half the world will need rebuilding. Enor- 
mous demands, put aside during the war and 
added to pre-war demands, await satisfaction. 
Much depends on the settlement of the peace. 
If it be one under which men and women 
can look forward with hope—not fear—there 
will not be enough hands to do what needs to 
be done.” 

The American economic system, the report 
points out, has shown that it can outproduce 
the world; it “can perform still another mir- 
acle in a fine and lasting peace.” 

That is the bright s'de of the picture. The 
possibilities are indeed limitless. We have 
the raw materials. We have the plant and 
the tools. We have managerial daring and 
ability. We have, as a result of the war, the 
most highly skilled body of workers that this 
or any other Nation ever possessed. We have 
& population eager to improve its standard 
of living. We have, in fine, all the physical 
ingredients for an unexampled degree of na- 
tional well-being. 

But it must be remembered that we had all 
these in ample measure in 1929 and out of 
them got the bitter brew of depression. 
Thirteen millions were unemployed in the 
winter of 1932-33 anc other millions were on 
part time. Despite all the Government effort 
and money that went to the rescue of a sick 
economy, there were still more than 7,000,000 
unemployed at the end of 1940. An estimate 
quoted by Stuart Chase places the cost of 
the idleness in the decade of the 1930's at 
109,000,000 man-years of work. It took the 
war, ultimate expression of what Chase calls 
a disaster, economy to sweep the ugly prob- 
lem of unemployment temporarily out of 
sight. 

A STAGGERING PROBLEM 


A high “adventure in prosperity” beckons, 
to be sure. Full employment—jobs for all 
who are able and willing to work—will set 
us on the way. But full employment, or 
even an approximation that will stave off 
disaster is not something that will come 
about easily; it will have to be worked for, 

A few figures will show the staggering size 
of the problem and its challenging nature. 

Including more than 10,000,000 in the 
armed services, there are now some 62,000,000 
Americans gainfully employed. In 1940 the 
total was about 46,600,000, including 600,000 
in the armed services; there were also between 
6,000,000 and 9,000,000 unemployed workers. 

There will be deductions, of course, from 
the present total labor force when the war 
ends. Many women will go back to their 
home duties, older workers will retire, many 
young people will return to school. Even so, 
experts of the Department of Commerce cale 
culate—and their figures appear to be gen- 
erally accepted by industry—that the total 
number of those seeking work after the war 
(assuming 1946 to be the first post-war year) 
will be about 59,500,000. On the assumption 
that 2,500,000 of these will remain in the 
armed services, private enterprise and Gov- 
ment will face a demand for 57,000,000 jobs, 
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Now, full employment, as the Brookings 
Institution points out in a recent study, does 
not mean absolutely complete employment, 
for at any given moment there are not only 
the chronic unemployables but many workers 
who are shifting jobs or are idle for various 
other reasons, such as seasonal slack, pro- 
longed illness, technological changes, or de- 
pression in certain industries. 

“All these,” says no less an authority than 
Sir William Beveridge, “are forms of unem- 
ployment consistent with general prosperity 
and progress.” Even now, despite all our 
efforts to increase the labor force, it is esti- 
mated. that 1,000,000 are unemployed. 

The Committee for Economic Development, 
taking into account the inevitability of a 
certain degree of unemployment in any 
dynamic society, deducts 2,000,000 from the 
potential 57,000,000 civilian workers in 1946 
and arrives at the conclusion that a satis- 
factory employment goal will be “reached 
with the employment of 55,000,000 workers 
in civilian pursuits. This is about 9,000,000 
more than were employed in 1940, 

The C. E. D. s figures, all derived from offi- 
cial sources, tally closely with those of the 
Brookings Institution, which finds that a 
state of reasonably full employment at the 
end of the change-over from war to peace 
will be realized at an employment level of 
64,000,000, or, roughly, 17 percent over 1940. 


INCREASE IN JOB SEEKERS 


The employment problem is never static. 
In the first place, there is a steady growth 
in the labor force owing to population in- 
crease. It is estimated that about 2,300,000 

ms reach working age annually and that 
about 1,400,000 of these enter the labor mar- 
ket. There is an offset of about 700,000 
who quit the market because of age, death, 
physical disability, marriage, etc., leaving a 
net annual increase in the labor supply of 
about 700,000. This figure has been used in 
calculating the number of jobs that will need 

to be supplied in 1946. 

In the second place, there is a steady up- 
ward trend in the output per worker. The 
Department of Commerce calculates that this 
increase in the 12-year period from 1929 to 
1941 was roughly one-third, or at the rate of 
2.5 percent a year, compounded. The rate is 
certain to be increased by the tremendous 
technological progress during the war. 

What is in store in the way of new labor- 
savings devices may be gathered from two 
examples recently given a congressional com- 
mittee: By February 1943 the production 
time on a medium bomber had been cut from 
700,000 man-hours to 13,000, and on a 10,000- 
ton Liberty cargo ship from 1,100,000 man- 
hours to 680,000. There have been thousands 
of other instances of the same sort. 

What does this mean in terms of employ- 


ment? It means, the Department of Com- 


merce says, that even if the future rate of 
increase in productivity is no higher than 
the 2.5 percent annual rate of the period 
1929-41, the output per man-hour in 1946 
will be 13.5 percent greater than in 1941. 

In another striking calculation, the De- 
partment estimates, on the same basis of only 
the long-term normal increase in produc- 
tivity, that 83 persons will turn out as much 
per hour in 1946 as 100 persons did in 1940. 
Obviously, if there is no increase in output 
and no further reduction of work hours, 
the other 17 persons will be thrown out 
of jobs—the victims of “technological unem- 
ployment.” 

MUST INCREASE OUTPUT 


The figures on growth of the work force 
and increased output per worker add up to 
the conclusion by the Department’s experts 
that if in 1946 (the hypothetical first year of 
peace) we attain no higher level of national 
output than we did in 1940, and if the hours 
of work remain the same as in 1940, unem- 


ployment will reach the catastrophic total of 
19,000,000. 

From these figures it is abundantly clear 
why the national output of goods and serv- 
ices, if we are to cure unemployment or even 
to mitigate it to bearable proportions, must 
be substgntially increased over the $97,000,- 
000,000 level of 1940—the highest up to that 
time. 

With the labor force available to private 
enterprise and the Government, we shall have 
in 1946—again assuming the end of the war 
and of the immediate reconversion period by 
that time—a potential productive capacity 
of $142,000,000,000 in terms of 1940 prices, or 
$165,000,000,000 in terms of 1942 prices. In 
physical volume this capacity is nearly half 
roa 3 again as the actual production of 
1940. 

The production necessary to employ 55,- 
000,000 or more workers can be reached— 
there can be no doubt about that. We pro- 
duced in 1943, with 53,000,000 civilian work- 
ers, $175,000,000,000 worth of goods and 
services. But there was no problem of dis- 
tribution in 1943—the Government bought 
over half the product. The question we face 
is whether we can build up and sustain 3 
purchasing power among the people suffi- 
cient to buy the goods we can make—whether 
we can solve the problem of mass distribution 
as we have solved the problem of mass pro- 
duction, 


Flood Control and Its Relation to Navi- 
gation, Irrigation, and Reclamation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 29, 1944 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I insert the following statement 
made by me before the Committee on 
Flood Control of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, on February 23, 1944: 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. WHITTINGTON, of Mis- 
sissippi.) We next have the privilege of hear- 
ing from Representative SHORT. 


STATEMENT OF HON. DEWEY SHORT, REPRESENTA- 
TIVE FROM THE SEVENTH DISTRICT OF MISSOURI 


Mr. SHort. Mr. Chairman, I would have 
been here earlier, but our Subcommittee on 
Military Affairs had a conference with Gen- 
eral Marshall this morning. However, I did 
listen to the hearings a day or two last week, 
and naturally have been interested in the 
problems which are dealt with by this com- 
mittee for many years. 

I might say it was my good fortune to have 
served on the Flood Control Committee with 
the distinguished chairman, who is the only 
man on the committee now whom I had the 
pleasure of serving with when I was a 
member. Since then I served on the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors; at the present 
time I am the ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion, and for the past 4 or 5 years I have 
had the honor te be president of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress. 

So, I have a triple interest; first, that of 
a citizen; second, as a Member of Congress; 
third, as President of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress which is a nationally known 
nonprofit, nonpartisan, organization that is 
interested not only in flood control, but in 
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the improvement of navigation, in irrigation 
and reclamation, in the generation of hydro- 
electric power and in the conservation of all 
our soil and water resources; in other words, 
this organization is composed largely of for- 
mer members of Congress, and every Mem- 
ber of Congress, which includes Senators as 
well as Representatives, is an ex officio mem- 
ber of it. It is composed not only of present 
Members of Congress and former members 
of Congress, but many of the Governors of 
our States, leading industrialists, large 
shippers, manufacturers, and transportation 
agencies, as well as prominent leaders in agri- 
culture, and in different sections of the coun- 
try people who are interested in cheap trans- 
portation for the movement of bulk com- 
modities. 

The National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
I think, has made a magnificent contribution 
to all of these problems in the more than 40 
years of its history. It is operated by men 
without pay, except our executive vice presi- 
dent, who has a small office force down on 
Connecticut Avenue. 

I feel more or less like carrying coals to 
Newcastle to appear before your committee. 
Certainly I am not going to trespass on your 
time at this late hour in pointing out the 
destructiveness of these floodwaters that an- 
nually occur. They happen every year in 
some sections of the United States. I do not 
care whether it is the Connecticut River up 
in New England, or the Hudson, or the Sus- 
quehanna, or the Monongahela, or whether 
it is the Ohio, or Illinois, or Mississippi, or 
Missouri, the Red, the Arkansas, the White, 
or any of the rest of them out in the Colorado 
and Columbia Basins. 

I have seen these floods, though, that are 
terrifying as they roll over bridges and wash 
away houses and drown good white-faced 
cattle and sometimes human beings, and as 
they spill over thousands of acres of our most 
fertile farm land. 

You know what we suffered in the Missouri 
Valley last year. We are suffering down in 
my district, and I happen to represent the 
best part of Missouri, the Seventh District, 
which comprises the 15 counties in south- 
west Missourl. Every year we have a flood of 
some dimensions. 

First, Mr. Chairman, I want to congratu- 
late you and the members of your committee 
for the valuable work that you have been do- 
ing in the brief period since this committee 
has been formed in Congress. It has quickly 
grown to be one of the powerful and impor- 
tant committees of this House. It is impor- 
tant in time of peace and in time of war. 

And I want to pause long enough to con- 
gratulate once more the Chief of Army Engi- 
neers and his very honest and competent 
staff who also serve well in peace as well as 
in war. They are doing a magnificent job to- 
day, the Army engineers, on their battle 
fronts. I do not see how the war could get 
along without them. But they are at war all 
the time. Even during times of peace they 
are warring on these recurring disasters that 
exact such a heavy toll in the Nation’s wealth 
and sometimes in human life. 

I think the Members of Congress fully ap- 
preciate the volume of work which Major 
General Reybold is doing, carrying on in fine 
style the splendid work of his predecessors. 

Now it is absolutely necessary that we have 
this work continued even while the war is on, 
because it is a part of the war effort. It made 
my heart ache last year when I picked up the 
St. Louis and Kansas City papers and saw 
pictures of white-faced cattle drown out 
here, marooned on islands and many of them 
drowned, and our fertile farm lands along 
the Missouri River, with thousands of acres 
of corn covered and the soil washed away. I 
was wondering how our Army was going to be 
fed without all that. 

I also shudder sometimes when I think of 
the important towns on the Connecticut 
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River and on some of these other important 
streams where are located many of our war 
industries. 

You gentlemen, I am sure, are fully cogni- 
gant of the importance and the necessity of 
all these projects, and I think that we should 
be unselfish; we should be charitable with the 
other fellow; we should try and help all sec- 
tions of the country, because after all we are 
in the same boat and we are going to sink 
or swim together. 

I am selfish enough to say, since I am 
responsible for the 330,000 people I represent 
down in my district, I have been requested 
to bring to your attention once more the 
Table Rock Dam. 

Table Rock Dam is located in Taney County 
on the White River in southwest Missouri. 
As you perhaps know, the huge dam at Nor- 
fork on the White River is fast nearing com- 
pletion; that an appropriation has already 
been made in Congress to begin work on Bull 
Shoals, and while Table Rock was included 
in the authorization, because that dam and 
Bull Shoals must be considered together as a 
unit, it would be a great waste to go on 
and complete Bull Shoals and not complete 
Table Rock, because each one of them helps 
the other. 5 

I might say those dams were designed for 
fiood control and the generation of hydro- 
electric power, down in a rich valley, and 
where we really need some new industries. 

As you know, the Army engineers, under 
the very efficient guidance of General Rey- 
bold, who at that time was chief of the 
southwestern: division stationed at Little 
Rock, made a comprehensive and thorough 
survey of both Table Rock and Bull Shoals, 
and after spending much time and not a 
little money, the Army engineers recom- 
mended both of those dams as being prac- 
ticable from an engineering point of view 
and very feasible from an economic point of 
view, which would not only prevent the 
severe loss that occurs practically every year 
or every other year, but that would add enor- 
mously to the wealth of that section of the 
country, 

After the Army engineers recommended it 
unanimously and most heartily, this commit- 
tee, after long and extended hearings, ap- 
proved it, and favorably reported it, as did 
the Senate committee, and then it was au- 
thorized by the Congress, both projects, but 
when we brought in the appropriation bill 
recommended by the Budget Bureau and ap- 
proved by the President, some of my obstrep- 
erous and bullheaded and hard-shelled Re- 
publican friends bucked and reared and put 
up a fight and they struck Table Rock from 
the appropriation. A small appropriation 
was made for Bull Shoals. 

I know that you have done your part. I 
really should not be talking to you as much 
as to the Committee on Appropriations, but 
I do hope that when Table Rock Dam comes 
before the House for consideration, that some 
of the members of this committee and of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and other 

committees that are vitally interested in this 
whole program will assist me just a little 
to whip into line some of these fellows on 
the Appropriations Committee who, I think, 
out of their abysmal ignorance and lack of 
knowledge—— 

Mr. O'Connor. Of course, that applies to 
Republicans only? 

Mr. SHort. Republicans mainly; but also 
some Democrats, who, not having read all the 
hearings, which is an utter impossibility, of 
course, for any Member to do, and who do 
not have the benefit of all the testimony and 
evidence presented before your committee, 
will really cooperate a little more fully and 
will give us an appropriation to start work 
on that project. 

As I say, Bull Shoals and Table Rock are 
tied in together, as the Chief of Engineers 
forcibly brought out. Hearings have been 


held and our statements have been made 
much more fully and accurately than I make 
this statement this morning. . 

I merely wanted to drop by to remind yo 
not to inform you, but simply to remind you— 
that Table Rock must not be forgotten. I 
want you to keep it in mind. That is just 
one of the smaller projects of many of the 
essential projects all over the country that 
deserve our careful consideration and our 
hearty support. 

The CHAIRMAN, We are glad to have had 
your statement, and I am sure the committee 
appreciates very much your excellent pres- 
entation. 4 


United States Does Not Pay Union Dues 
for War Prisoners 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, some days 
ago the attention of the Members of Con- 
gress was drawn to.a newspaper story re- 
porting that demands had been made on 
the War Department for the payment of 
weekly dues from the wages of 165 Nazi 
prisoners, employees at the Seabrook 
Farms; Bridgeton, N. J. 

This was something new, it seemed, if 
the War Department should pay union 
dues to keep Nazi war prisoners in good 
standing in American labor unions. 

I took the matter up with the War De- 
partment and on the 3d of March I re- 
ceived a letter written by Brig. Gen. 
George J. Richards, budget officer of the 
War Department, stating that no War 
Department funds have been used for the 
payment of dues requested by organized 
labor, as such payment is prohibited by 
law. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to place this letter in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The letter referred to follows: 

Wan DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE BUDGET OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., March 3, 1944. 
Hon. Francis CASE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Case: This is in reply to your 
letter of February 29, 1944, referring to an 
Associated Press item reported in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star concerning union de- 
mands for the payment of weekly dues from 
the wages of 165 Nazi prisoners employed at 
the Seabrook Farms, Bridgeton, N; J.; and 
inquiring as to whether the War Department 
proposes to use any part of its appropriated 
funds for the payment of union dues in 
connection with prisoner-of-war labor. 

No War Department funds have been used 
for the payment of dues requested by or- 
ganized labor, as such payment is prohibited 
by law. Paragraph 1 of Army Regulation 35- 
780, states: 

“1. Statutory provisions: The gross amount 


of all moneys receiyed from whatever source 


for the use of the United States, except as 
otherwise provided in the next section, shall 
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be paid by the officer or agent receiving the 
same into the Treasury, at as early a day as 
practicable, without any abatement or de- 
duction on account of salary, fees, costs, 
charges, expenses, or claim of any description 
whatever.” (R. S. 3617; 31 U. S. C. 484; M. L., 
1929, sec. 1825.) 

Some time ago an official of organized labor 
appeared at a camp in the seventh service 
c mmand and requested information as to 
who would pay the union dues for prisoners 
of war then being employed on a work project. 
This official was informed that the United 
States paid no union dues; and nothing fur- 
ther was heard from him. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE J. RICHARDS, 
Brigadier General, G. S. C., 
Budget Officer for the War Department. 


Enlightened Self-Interest Is Not 
Isolationism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1944 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, opinions differ on which coun- 
try contributes the more important share 
in the prosecution of the war. A recent 
poll taken in England revealed that only 
2 percent of our British friends thought 
the American contribution ranked as 
No. 1. When it comes to the great po- 
litical decisions of war and peace we 
shall have to admit, all of us, that John 
Bull means to be the concert master in 
the orchestra of the United Nations. It 
was England who made the fateful de- 
cision to embark upon a second World 
War when His Majesty’s Government on 
September 3, 1939, declared war on Ger- 


many. By that action humanity was 


once more, and to a hitherto unknown 
extent, involved in a process of universal, 
mutual destruction and common misery. 
I doubt whether there has ever been a 
period in the history of mankind when, 
to use the favorite English expression, so 
much blood and sweat and tears have 
drenched the good earth. By the British 
declaration of war on September 3, 1939, 
the forces of England and the Empire 
were dedicated to the task of preserving 
the frontiers of Poland intact, including 
even small localities with predominantly 
foreign population. By the same decla- 
ration of war, the fate of France and the 
United States—not to speak of the many 
small nations—were sealed. France had 
to follow, though reluctantly, in the foot- 
steps of the British Government and de- 
clared war after a delay of only 24 hours. 
We in this country gradually abandoned 
our established policy of neutrality and, 
finally, became active belligerents in 
December 1941. 

There has been much criticism re- 
cently of the ways the British in the 
midst of war are developing their eco- 
nomic and political policies the world 
over. Now we can hardly blame our 
British friends, or, for that matter, our 
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Russian allies, for looking out for their 
interests to the best of their ability, and 
in so doing, in the case of the British, 
making full use of their long and wide- 
spread experience in the foreign field. It 
is hardly fair to criticize, because they 
occasionally take advantage of lacking 
alertness and aggressiveness on the part 
of their competitors. What I do resent is 
that those of our own people who are re- 
sponsible for American interests abroad 
in so Many cases seem to run a poor 
second in the international race. We 
might as well admit it. This war has 
long ago ceased to be one of the ideolo- 
gies, one of aims glorified in the Atlantic 
Charter and the declaration of the “four 
freedoms.” It has developed into a free- 
for-all fight for political and economic 
power. It is a great pity that this is so, 
but the sooner we realize the fact and 
act accordingly, the sooner shall we con- 
centrate more of our efforts and our 
thoughts on protecting and developing 
the interests of this country of ours. 
We have known all the time that the 
Russians were fighting for Russia only 
and for Russian interests even beyond 
their rightful borders. We have learned 
in recent months, if we did not know it 
before, that the British Empire is de- 
liberately, and with considerable success, 
laying the foundation for her own eco- 
nomic expansion when the war is over. 
It is high time, my friends, that we in 
this country stop talking nonsense about 
playing Santa Claus to the whole wide 
world instead of looking out fairly for 
the interests of our people. We must 
once more be able to create on this con- 
tinent a high standard of living; a spirit 
of enterprise; a land of freedom; a true 
representative government; an America 
with all the glorious attributes which 
in the history of mankind have been 
preeminently called American, a fact of 
which we should be justly proud. 

If you want to know these days what is 
going on in the world, and even what is 
going on in this country, you had better 
subscribe to a London newspaper or tune 
in on the British Broadcasting Co. 
Rarely have our political leaders deemed 
it worth while to take the people into 
their confidence and give them a full 
picture of the situation we are facing 
in the war which Mr. Churchill reports 
to his House of Commons. I think it is 
fair to ask the question, Why we in this 
country, with a supposedly democratic 
system of government, shall have to turn 
to the British Prime Minister to hear a 
full account of the war, of our war? It 
is still more amazing—not to use a 
stronger word—that a British paper, the 
Financial News of London, was the first 
to publish the story of the secret plans 
of our Treasury for the establishment of 
a world bank; a so-called United Nations 
bank for reconstruction and develop- 
ment. When the secret was out, Mr. 
Harry D. White, the adviser of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and author of the 
American currency stabilization plan, 
admitted frankly on October 8 last that 
the new proposal would not have been 
made public at that time had the story 
not been published in London. There is 


no doubt that the moment for announc« 
ing a political step is of great significance 
for the success or failure of a plan. It 
is hardly reassuring, from an American 
point of view, that the timing of Ameri- 
can events is done in London. 

In this particular case, we may per- 
haps be grateful that our British friends, 
somewhat prematurely from the stand- 
point of the New Deal administration, 
informed us about what was going on 
behind closed doors. We might be able, 
in time, to do something about protect- 
ing our hard-earned dollars from being 
further given away abroad. I told you 
the other day of a way of visualizing 
what a billion dollars means—teliing you 
that if we placed them side by side they 
would just about encircle the globe. To- 
day I will give you another picture of 
what a billion dollars means. If you 
had gotten a billion dollars at the time 
of the birth of Jesus and proceeded to 
spend a hundred dollars a day, you would 
today have enough money left to keep 
you going for an additional 800 years at 
the same rate of spending. Iam anxious 
for you and for all Americans to know 
what a billion dollars means in order to 
arouse you every time our administra- 
tion hatches out a new plan for dispens- 
ing billions of your American dollars. 
This particular plan for a world bank 
would call for an American contribution 
of three and one-half billion dollars, over 
which the American people, even through 
their representatives on the board, would 
have no voting control. i 

When this war is over, we shaltbe fac- 
ing the most stupendous economic prob- 
lems this Nation has ever had to cope 
with. We shall have to rebuild our do- 
mestic economy; find reemployment for 
tens-of millions of our people; and do all 
this with a stupendous load of debt on 
our shoulders. If, in addition, we are to 
engage in a kind of international recon- 
struction finance corporation to provide 
capital for rebuilding power plants, wa- 
ter works and factories, apartment 
houses, colleges, technological schools, 
and what not, the world over, we shall 
be attempting the impossible. 

The purpose of the world bank, as 
stated by the Treasury, would be to en- 
courage private financial. agencies to 
provide long-term capital for the devel- 
opment of the productive resources of 
member countries. If necessary, the 
world bank would supply capital for such 
purposes. The capital of the bank, ac- 
cording to the plan, would be $10,000,- 
000,000, contributed by the member coun- 
tries within an initial payment of 20 per- 
cent of the shares, the rest being subject 
to later call. The bank would guarantee 
loans made with private capital of any 
member government, and through the 
government to business and industrial 
enterprises in the member countries. 
The bank would participate in loans 
made with private capital, or make loans 
out of its own resources, but only if and 
when the borrower should be unable to 
secure the funds from private investment 
sources on reasonable terms, The bank 
would, furthermore, guarantee interna- 
tional loans, and might sell or pledge its 
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own securities. The administration of 
the bank would be vested in a board of 
directors consisting of one director ap- 
pointed by each member government. 
The voting power of the member coun- 
tries, however, would be closely related 
to their shareholdings. It is assumed 
by the Treasury that the proposed world 
bank would operate in close cooperation 
with the international currency stabili- 
zation fund, concerning which Lord 
Keynes from London and Mr. White, of 
the United States Treasury, are at pres- 
ent developing the detailed plans, and 
which, incidentally, would call for other 
billions of American dollars. 

The basic assumption of. all these 
schemes for international financial in- 
stitutions is that out of this war will 
evolve some kind of a world supergov- 
ernment; a world organization somewhat 
like the League of Nations, only much 
more powerful. The question may just- 
ly be raised whether it is likely that such 
a centralized world power will emerge 
out of the present world conflict. There 
are undoubtedly many Americans who 
sincerely wish such an outcome of the 
war. It is safe to say that it is at least 
very doubtful whether such wishes will 
be fulfilled. Very many have, in fact, 
given it up and are talking not of a so- 
ciety of free nations, but of a society of 
nations dominated by three or four big 
powers. On October 10 the Polish Am- 
bassador to the United States found it 
necessary in a speech to issue this 
warning: 

Much has been said and written about re- 
stricting the peace settlement to a close 
alinement of the three or four great powers 
in a sort of permanent coalition for the pres- 
ervation of peace. According to their theory, 
the so-called small nations would become 
passing satellites of the great powers in re- 
spective spheres of special interest. 

Not only is such a conception contrary to 
the principles for which we have declared 
that we are fighting and which tend to re- 
gard all nations as equal before the law, 
equally entitled to enjoy freedom and inde- 
pendence and to share the responsibilities of 
defending peace, but, apart from these im- 
portant considerations, such a system could 
not achieve the desired result of a just and 
permanent peace. It would in fact be a 
somewhat revised form of the Axis con- 
ception of a new world order, based on power 
politics and conducive to imperialism. 


Mr, Speaker, it has become increas- 
ingly evident that even the creation of 
a three-power coalition -is meeting with 
great difficulties which the Secretary of 
State at the present time is confronted 
with in the Moscow negotiations. The 
outcome of that conference of the for- 
eign ministers of the Soviet Union, Greet 
Britain, and this country will probably 
show us in which direction we shall be 
moving. It is too early to prophesy, and 
it would serve no useful purpose. May 
we hope that our representatives in the 
negotiations keep first in their minds the 
vital interests of this Nation and the 
preservation of the ideals of liberty and 
freedom for all—the small as well as the 
powerful—those ideals for which this 
country has always been the champion, 
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Letter From Maj. Gen. John C. H. Lee on 
Flood Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following letter 
from Maj. Gen. John C. H. Lee, United 
States Army, deputy commander to Gen- 
eral Eisenhower in the European theater 
of operations: 


UNITED STATES ARMY, 
HEADQUARTERS, SERVICES OF SUPPLY, 
EUROPEAN THEATER OF OPERATIONS, 
February 18, 1944. 

'The Honorable DEWEY SHORT, 

House of Representatives, 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SHORT: Really I should 
address this to you as president of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress because 
I want to thank you for sending me a copy 
of William H, Webb’s fine address given No- 
vember 9, in the Union League Club of Phil- 
adelphia, before the Atlantic Deeper Water- 
ways Association. It is heartening to those 
of us serving overseas to know that you are 
planning to continue in the future. 

We are using to great advantage the Engi- 
neer officers we have been training through 
the years on waterways and flood-control 
work, Most of the business side of the war 
effort overseas, as well as many of the com- 
man‘ positions, is under the guidance of 
these Engineer officers who learned through 
positions of real responsibility how to man- 
age men and equipment against time and 
the elements—the essentials of logistics— 
either in war or in peace. It is natural that 
commanders have turned to such men as 
Generals Somervell, Styer, Gross, and Clay 
there at home, not to mention Generals Rey- 
bold and McCoach, as well as Wheeler in 
II. dia, Connolly in the Middle East, Crawford 
in Egypt and now here with us, Larkin in 
north Africa, Pence in Italy, and more than 
a score here in the E. T. O. with me, just to 
name a few: Lord, Stratton, Albrecht, Plank, 
Vaughan, Grower, and Broshous, all on com- 
mand or important general staff duty; not 
to mention Moore, our chief engineer, with 
Hardin, Berrigan, Luplow, Strong, Chorpen- 
ning, Newman, Lock, Thompson, Talley, and 
others on engineering, not only with the 
ground and air forces but with our service 
forces as well. 

Every one of us was trained on profitable 
engineer work betweer. the war periods, gain- 
ing experience and preparing to undertake 
any duty that you gentlemen of the Con- 
gress had for us. It is the greatest comfort 
to me that I can turn to these officers with 
confidence and assurance that their jobs will 
be better done than I could do them my- 
self. This proves the wisdom of your policy, 

Thanking you for your unfailing interest 
and vision through the years, I remain, with 
personal regards. 

Faithfully yours, 
JOHN C. H, LER, 
Major General, United States Army, 
-Deputy Theater Commander. 


Labor’s Contribution to the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM A. ROWAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. ROWAN, Mr. Speaker, while labor 
at times has been criticized for work 
stoppages, and undue emphasis has un- 
doubtedly been laid on some of the in- 
terruptions on the production line, 
American labor, nevertheless, made one 
of the most notable contributions to the 
war effort. Not only has it astounded 
our enemies and the world with the mag- 
nitude of its output but there have been 
many casualties on the assembly line and 
in the American arsenals. 

Avery illuminating analysis of the part 
that labor has played and is playing in 
equipping the millions of men in the 
front lines is presented in an address de- 
livered by John P. Frey, president of the 
metal trades department of the A. F. of 
L. on February 25, 1944, over the Blue 
Network. High lights of the American 
workman’s and workwoman’s challenge 
to the enemies of our country will be 
found in the following excerpts from that 
notable address: 

A few days ago the mightiest battleship 
afloat—the Missouri—was launched at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard 9 months before the 


estimated period set for the launching when 
the keel was laid. 


What American shipyards have done has 
astounded the world, and overwhelmed Ger- 
many and Japan with fear. 

In 1943 the number of workmen employed 


in the production of Liberty ships increased . 


52 percent over 1942, but the number of these 
ships launched in 1943 increased 140 percent. 

Last year American shipyards produced 
over 19,000,000 dead-weight tons of merchant 
shipping, two and one-half times the tonnage 
built in 1942. 

The first Liberty ships took an average of 
over 1,000,000 man-hours to build. Recently 
3 yards, each of which has delivered over 200 
Liberty ships, have brought their average 
down to less than 400,000 man-hours, a trib- 
ute to the cooperation of management and 
labor. 

Aircraft are as essential as ships. What 
does the record production show? 

In 1941, 19,290 aircraft were delivered; in 
1942, 47,873; and in 1943, 85,946. This data, 
however, tells only a part of the story for, 
since 1941 and 1942, the average size of the 
aircraft built has almost doubled. 

In 1941 the average weight of an airframe 
was 4,440 pounds. In 1942 ib was 6,110 pounds, 
and in 1943 it was 8,630 pounds. 

Our production of airframes by weight has 
increased 900 percent since 1941. 

The goal set for aircraft production for 
1943 was 100,000 planes, and we produced 
but 86,000. It has been implied that we 
failed to meet our goal. Actually, however, 
in terms of the lighter-weight 1942 plane, 
the production in 1943 was equivalent to 
122,000 airplanes. 

The record of increasing productivity per 
man-hour in the manufacture of our fight- 
ing aircraft is outstanding. In spite of 
numerous engineering changes in design and 
structure, certain types of our bombers are 
now being made in one-fifth the time re- 
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quired at first, and in the case of certain 
types of trainer planes the ratio of improved 
productivity last year was 10 to 1. 

In 1942, 276,000,000 pounds of airframe 
were fabricated. In 1943 the weight increased 
to 667,000,000 pounds. What adds to the 
impressiveness of these figures is the fact 
that during this pericd output per man-hour 
increased materially. 

For understandable military reasons it is 
impossible to give the over-all record of the 
production in navy yards. 

Where fighting ships are constructed and 
repairs made, an official report on repairs 
says: 

“It is difficult to compare the battle-dam- 
age repair work, as each repair job is en- 
tirely different, but there has been much 
favorable comment on the speed with which 
repairs are completed on both our own and 
on foreign ships.” 

But some data indicating trends can be 
given. One navy yard reports it has com- 
pleted a destroyer escort in 54 percent of the 
estimated man-hours, Another navy yard 
before the emergency constructed a battle- 
ship in slightly over 45 months. Since then 
it has built the largest and most modern 
battleship in 33 months. One navy yard re- 
duced its building time on a destroyer from 
32 months to a little over 12 months. An- 
other yard reduced its building time on a 
submarine from 28 months to a trifle over 
7 months. Both the destroyer and the sub- 
marine were larger and more complicated 
than the previous ones. 

How about the costs? Again the record is 
impressive. Cost of material has increased, 
Wage rates are higher, yet we find a reduc- 
tion in one yard of 15 percent in the cost of 
producing submarines, In another 17 per- 
cent in the cost of constructing destroyers, 
and in another a decrease of 27 percent in 
the cost of producing destroyer escorts. 

These data on production of Liberty ships, 
fighting ships, and of aircraft are all from 
authoritative governmental reports. The 
production facts presented apply generally to 
the production of all war munitions. Man- 
hour production, the product of the individ- 
ual worker per hour, has been steadily in- 
creasing. 

This astounding production record for 1943 
becomes all the more impressive when it is 
realized that millions of trained workers in 
these industries were inducted into the 
armed forces and inexperienced workers 
trained to take their places. It has been a 
patriotic demonstration in the fleld of pro- 
duction for labor and for management, an 
evidence of the outstanding cooperation 
which the two have established. 

But we are told these American workmen 
are exposed to none of the physical dangers 
which face our armed forces, that they are 
not called upon to take the risks unflinching- 
ly faced by our fighting men. * * * 

The total casualties in our armed forces 
since Pearl Harbor, given in the official re- 
lease of January 25 this year, amounted to 
142,289. This list includes our dead, wound- 
ed, missing, prisoners of war, and those who 
died in prison camps. This is a costly sac- 
rifice, but what about the workers in indus- 


? 

During the same period 38,000 industrial 
workers were killed; 3,600 received perma- 
nent total disability which completely elimi- 
nated them as wage earners; 217,800 received 
permanent partial disability. They are the 
permanently crippled. 

As for the industrial wounded, 4,612,900 
suffered temporary total disability. The in- 
dustrial workers have no assurance when 
they leave home in the morning that they 
will return at night safe and sound. They, 
too, constantly face total disability and death 
in connection with their employment. 
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It is true that a larger number are em- 
ployed in the industries than are included in 


. our armed forces, but the Government data 


just given indicates that man for man, up 
to the present time, the workers in industry 
have suffered more severely. 

There have been strikes, there have been 
stoppages of work on vital war production. 
But the essential, all-important fact is that 
over 9924 percent of production has been car- 
ried on without any interruption through 
strikes. The less than one-third of 1 percent 
of interruption has evidently stimulated the 
call for labor conscription or served as an 
excuse. Is the authority and resourcefulness 
of our Government so weak that it cannot 
deal effectively with the less than 1 percent 
of labor which has been recalcitrant? 

Labor is fully justified in asking what lies 
behind the campaign to arouse a prejudice 
against American workmen in the public 
mind, and particularly in the minds of the 
men and women in our fighting forces. The 
data for production in 1943 is outstanding 
evidence that the fighting forces have re- 
ceived extraordinary support from the work- 
ers in industry. 

It is an evil genius who, at this time, would 
endeavor to create a wrong impression in the 
minds of our fighting men relative to the 
support being given to them by American in- 
dustry. It is an unconscionable act to use 
the one-third of 1 percent of American work- 
ers who have interfered with production as 
a criticism of the 9934 percent. What motive 
can animate those who, while attacking the 
one-third of 1 percent of American workers 
wholly fail to mention the extraordinary and 
patriotic production of the 99% percent of 
American labor? 


War Damage Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. D'ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 17 I introduced H. R. 4220, a 
bill to extend for the duration of the 
war, without payment of any further 
premiums, policies of insurance issued by 
the War Damage Corporation. 

This bill was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, and I re- 
spectfully ask the chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee for their prompt 
consideration of this bill. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a copy of H. R. 4220 and a copy 
of a letter I received from Jesse Jones 
relative to this subject: 

H. R. 4220 
A bill to extend for the duration of the war, 
without the payment of any further pre- 
miums, policies of insurance issued by the 

War l'amage Corporation 

Be it enacted, ete., That during the period 
beginning on the date of enactment of this 
act and ending on the date of the termina- 
tion of hostilities in the present war, as pro- 
claimed by the President, each policy of in- 
surance issued by the War Damage Corpora- 
tion, which is in effect on the date of enact- 
ment of this act, shall be continued in full 
force and effect without the payment of any 
further premiums or other charges. 


xC—App.——70 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, March 2, 1944. 
Hon. THOMAS D'ALESANDRO, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
~ Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN D'ALESANDRO: In reply 
to your letter of February 21, beg to advise 
that on June 30, 1943, the total insurance in 
effect was approximately $140,000,000,000. 

Total premiums collected to December 31, 
1943, aggregated $242,800,000, of which ap- 
proximately $132,600,000 was for policies in 
effect prior to June 30, 1943, and approxi- 
mately $110,200,000 for renewals and policies 
issued after June 30, 1943. 

As of December 31, 1943, War Damage Cor- 
poration had paid $4,571.75 in satisfaction of 
claims under its policies of insurance, and as 
of that date 15 claims aggregating $88,327.99 
(in large part for losses incurred in the Aleu- 
tian area) were pending. A considerable 
number of claims arising out of the explosion 
in New York Harbor of the destroyer Turner 
are in the course of investigation and adjust- 
ment. The amount of such claims is not yet 
determinable. z 

Public Law 506, Seventy-seventh Congress, 
authorized War Damage Corporation to make 
compensation for loss and damage resulting 
from enemy attack prior to July 1, 1942, 
Three hundred and sixty-five such claims, ag- 
gregating $256,712.82, have been paid and 552 
claims and preliminary notices of prospective 
claims aggregating $69,108,783.06 were pend- 
ing as of December 31, 1943. These latter 
claims include many, the true amount of 
which is undetermined, and which have been 
recorded in the nominal amount of $1. Of 
the $69,108,783.06 of claims pending on De- 
cember 31, 1943, approximately $68,000,000 
represents claims for losses in the Philippine 
Islands area, adjustment of which is imprac- 
ticable at this time. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
JESSE H. JONES, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


Acquisition of Citizenship in the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I am inserting at this point a 
scholarly article written by our former 
colleague, Hon. Martin F. Smith, of the 
State of Washington. This article deals 
with a most important subject which is of 
great interest to the Members of Con- 
gress and the public generally—Acquisi- 
tion of Citizenship in the United States. 
The article was published in the Feb- 
ruary issue of the Monthly Review of 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, which is ably edited by Marian 
Schibsby. Mr. Smith was a prominent 
member of the bar of the State of Wash- 
ington for many years before he entered 
the field of national politics. During this 
period he participated actively in Ameri- 
canization programs and conducted 
lecture courses in citizenship and 
Americanism. This experience was a fine 
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preparation for his present official duties 

as a member of the Board of Immigra- 

tion Appeals, Department of Justice. 
The article referred to is as follows: 


ACQUISITION OF CITIZENSHIP IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


(By Martin F. Smith, member, Board of 
Immigration Appeals ') 

Ours is a prouder than Roman boast: 
“Civis Americanus sum”—I am an American 
citizen. The Constitution nowhere defines 
the meaning of the term “citizen” (United 
States v. Wong Kim Ark, 169 U. S. 654). 
The term is generally, if not always, used in 
a political sense to designate one who pos- 
sesses the rights and privileges of citizenship 
(Baldwin v. Franks, 120 U. S. 690). Citizen- 
ship is defined in the Luria case (231 U. S. 
9): “Citizenship is membership in a political 
society and implies a duty of allegiance on 
the part of the member and a duty of protec- 
tion on the part of the society. These are 
reciprocal obligations—one being a compen- 
sation for the other.” 

Since the term “allegiance” is an impor- 
tant element of citizenship, it is pertinent 
to inquire the meaning of the term, Mr. 
Justice Story said that “allegiance is nothing 
more than the tie or duty of obedience of a 
subject to the sovereign under whose pro- 
tection he is” (United States v. Wong Kim 
Ark, 169 U. S. 649). This tie falls into three 
main groups: (1) Natural allegiance—that 
which arises by nature and birth; (2) ac- 
quired allegiance—that arising through some 
circumstance or act other than birth, name- 
ly, by denization or naturalization; (3) local 
allegiance—that arising from residence sim- 
ply within the country for however short a 
time (2 C. J. 1150). 

Prior to the adoption of the fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution, the case of 
Lynch v. Clarke (1 Sandf. Ch. (N. Y.) 583) 
was the leading case holding that birth within 
the United States created citizenship. The 
court said: “It is indispensable that there 
should be some fixed, certain, and intelligible 
rules for determining the question of alien- 
age or citizenship, The place of nativity fur- 
nishes one as plain and certain and as readily 
to be proved as any circumstance which can 
be mentioned” (11 C. J. 778, note C). 

By article I, clause 4, of the Constitution 
of the United States, authority was delegated 
to the Congress to “establish a uniform rule 
of naturalization.” Thus two methods were 
provided whereby a person may acquire citi- 
zenship in the United States, by reason of 
birth and by naturalization. 

It remained for the fourteenth amendment 
to the Constitution to give life and meaning 
to the methods provided for the acquisition 
of citizenship, the amendment providing, in- 
ter alia, as follows: 

“All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, are citizens of the United States 
and of the State wherein they reside.” 

The main object of this amendment was to 
settle the question upon which there was 
much difference of opinion as to the citizen- 
ship status of free Negroes” and to provide 
beyond all doubt that all persons, white or 
black, and whether formerly slaves or not, 
who were born or naturalized in the United 
States, and owned no allegiance to a foreign 
power, were citizens of the United States and 
of the State wherein they resided (Elk v. 
Wilkins, 112 U. S. 101; Slaughterhouse cases, . 
16 Wall. 73). However, in the case of United 
States v. Wong Kim Ark (169 U. S. 676), the 
Supreme Court pointed out that the opening 
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words, “All persons born,” are general, not to 
say universal, restricted only by place and 
jurisdiction, and not by color or race. The 
Court held that the fourteenth amendment 
merely affirms the ancient rule of citizenship 
by birth within the territorial allegiance and 
under the protection of the country, and that 
children born here of resident alien parents 

aare citizens of the United States (United 
States v. Wong Kim Ark, supra; Look Tin 
Sing, 21 Fed. 905). 

An exception to the foregoing is that chil- 
dren born of foreign kings, princes, or poten- 
tates, their ambassadors and ministers, or 
children born to enemies within the country 
under hostile occupation, would not be con- 
sidered citizens of the United States 
(United States v. Wong Kim Ark, supre). 
Indian children owing direct tribal allegiance, 
and who were not taxed or naturalized, were 
not considered citizens of the United States, 
although born in the country, but were con- 
sidered “domestic subjects” (Elk v. Wilkins, 
112 U. S. 94; United States v. Osborn, 2 Fed. 
58, 7 Op. Atty. Gen. 746). However, under 
the act of June 2, 1924, all noncitizen Indians 
born within the territorial limits of the 
United States were declared to be citizens of 
the country. 

The act of February 10, 1855, amending the 
act of April 14, 1802, which became section 
1993 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, provided: 

“All children heretofore born or hereafter 
born out of the limits and jurisdiction of the 
United States, whose fathers were or may be 

at the time of their births citizens thereof, 
are declared to be citizens of the United 
States; but the rights of citizenship shall not 
descend to children whose fathers never re- 
sided in the United States.” 

The phrase “but the rights of citizenship 
shall not descend to children whose fathers 
never resided in the United States” was the 
subject of interpretation in the case of 
Weedin v. Chin Bow (274 U. S. 657), wherein 
the Court held that the father of the child 
must have resided in the United States prior 
to the birth of the child. Citizenship de- 
scends no further than the second genera- 
tion from a resident of the United States. 

The phrase “subject to the jurisdiction” of 
the United States as used in the fourteenth 
amendment of the Constitution was in- 
tended to “exclude from its operation chil- 
dren of ministers, consuls, * * * born 
within the United States" (Butchers Ben. 
Asso. v. Crescent City Livestock, ete., Co. (16 
Wall. 36; 21 L. ed. 394)). Persons are sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the United States 
only when they are within their dominion 
and under the protection of their laws, and 
with the consequent obligation to obey them 
when obedience can be rendered, and only 
those thus subject by birth or naturalization 
are within the terms of the amendment. It 
was designed to except from citizenship per- 
sons who, though born or naturalized in the 
United States, have renounced their alle- 
giance to our Government, and thus dis- 
solved their political connection with it. 
This country recognizes the right of every- 
one to expatriate himself and choose another 
country (Look Tin Sing, 21 Fed. 905). It is 
upon the basis of being “subject to the juris- 
diction” that a child born abroad of citizen 
parents can be held to be a citizen of the 
United States under section 1993 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, the amended act of May 24, 
1934, and which was carried over into the 
Nationality Act of 1940 (54 Stat, 1137; 8 
U. S. C. 907). 

In the case of Ludlam v. Ludlam ((1860), 
81 Barb. 486, affirmed (1863) 26 N. Y. 356, 84 
Am. Dec. 193), it was pointed out that by 
the common law a subject traveling abroad 
on public or private business, with the * 
press or implied license of his sovereign, is 
under the sovereign’s protection, and con- 
sequently both he and his children, born 
while tr@eling or sojourning, owe allegiance 


to, and are citizens of the native country of 
the father. Thus it appears that, although 
born cut of the jurisdiction of the United 
States, a child is nevertheless subject to the 
jurisdiction of the parents’ country and born 
within the allegiance of the United States. 

An illegitimate child, born within the ter- 
ritorial limits of the United States, is, of 
course, born a citizen of the country by rea- 
son of the fourteenth amendment to the 
Constitution. However, a different proposi- 
tion is presented when a child is born out of 
wedlock in a foreign country of an American 
father. Originally such a child was held to 
be “filius nullius,” the son of nobody, and 
in contemplation of section 1993 of the Re- 
vised Statutes was not considered a citizen of 
the United States (Guyer v. Smith, 22 Md. 
239). In 1920 the Attorney General (32 Op. 
Atty. Gen. 162) held that a child born out of 
wedlock in a foreign country, of an American 
father and allen mother, and who was sub- 
sequently legitimated in accordance with the 
laws of the father’s domicile through mar- 
riage of the parents, or acknowledgment by 
the father, is a citizen of the United States 
within the provisions of section 1993 of the 
Revised Statutes. Under the provisions of 
section 605 of the Nationality Act of 1940 
such a child is deemed to be a citizen of the 
United States at birth if, during minority, 
the paternity of the child is established by 
legitimation, or adjudication of a competent 
court. In the absence of such adjudication 
or legitimation, if the mother is a citizen of 
the United States, and whether the child was 
born before or after the effective date of the 
Nationality Act, and if the mother had re- 
sided in the United States or in our outlying 
possessions, the child is held to have acquired 
the mother’s nationality status. 

According to the “birth under the flag” 
doctrine, the authorities hold that a child 
born on a vessel at sea is a child of the 
sovereignty under whose flag the vessel sails. 
In support of that doctrine, the statement is 
sometimes made that a merchant vessel is 
a part of the territory of the country whose 
flag she files; however, this is but a mere 
figure of speech, a metaphor (Scharrenberg 
v. Dollar Steamship Co., 245 U. S. 122; In re 
Ross, 142 U. S. 453). The jurisdiction in- 
tended. to be described arises out of the na- 
tionality of the ship as established by her 
domicile, registry, and use of flag, and par- 
takes more of the characteristics of a per- 
sonal than a territorial sovereignty (The 
Hamilton, 207 U. S. 398; the American Ba- 
nana Co. v. United Fruit, 213 U. S. 347). 

In the case of Lam Mow v. Nagle (24 F. 
(2d) 316), it was held that a child born on 
an American vessel on the high seas of Chi- 
nese parents, whose parents were subjects of 
China, but who were domiciled in the United 
States, and who were returning thereto when 
the child was born, was not a citizen of the 
United States, such birth not being “in the 
United States“ within the meaning of the 
fourteenth amendment. The Court pointed 
out that this rule did not produce an absurd 
or unjust result of depriving the child of po- 
litical status, as he was born in allegiance 
to and under the protection of the Chinese 
Government. This decision appears to pre- 
sent the American viewpoint concerning birth 
on vessels upon the high seas. 

The term “naturalization” has been held to 
mean the acquisition of citizenship through 
any process whether it be by judicial pro- 
ceedings, marriage, or otherwise. As to the 
meaning of the term “naturalization” prior to 
January 13, 1941, see In re Bishop (1927) (28 
Fed. 148); and as to the meaning of the term 
on or after January 13, 1941, see section 102 
(c), wherein the term has been defined to 
mean the conferring of nationality upon a 
person after birth (54 Stat. 1137; 8 U. S. C. 
501). 

Naturalization was defined in the case of 
Boyd v. Thayer (143 U. 8. 162) by Chief Jus- 
tice Fuller; “Naturalization is the act of 
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adopting a foreigner and clothing him with 
the privileges of a native citizen.” Apparently 
he was quoting the language of Chief Justice 
Marshall, in the case of Osborn v. United 
States (Bank. 9 Wheat. 738). Justice Mar- 
shall pointed out that a naturalized citizen 
enjoyed the same rights and privileges as a 
native citizen, except that he could not be 
elected President or Vice President, a privi- 
lege reserved to native citizens and persons 
who were citizens at the time of the adoption 
of the Constitution (art. II, clause 5, 
U. S. Constitution). Although a natural- 
ized citizen is given his status by an act 
of Congress, that act does not proceed to 
give, to regulate, or prescribe his capabilities 
(Osborn case, supra; Pintsch Compressing Co. 
v. Bergin, 84 Fed. 140). 

Article I, clause 4, of the Federal Constitu- 
tion provides: 

“The Congress shall have power * * è 
to establish a uniform rule of naturalization 
s œ œ throughout the United States.” 

The uniform rule provided for means that 
when a naturalization law is made by its terms 
applicable alike to all States of the Union, 
without distinction or discrimination, it can- 
not be successfully questioned on the ground 
that it is not uniform in the sense of the Con- 
stitution merely because its operation may be 
wholly different in various States (Darling v. 
Berry, 13 Fed. 659). 

The naturalization of an alien is retroactive 
in effect, and thus it removes all liability to 
any forfeiture of land held by the person while 
an alien, and where an alien files a claim for 
public lands, his subsequent naturalization 
relates back and obviates every consequence 
of alien disability (Osterman v. Baldwin, 6 
Wall. 122; Manuel v. Wulf, 152 U. S. 511; 
Governeur v. Robertson, 11 Wheat. 350). 

Originally the statute provided for the nat- 
uralization of “free white persons,” which may 
have been done for the purpose of solely ex- 
cluding from that privilege Negroes and In- 
dians; all races, including the yellow and 
brown of Asia, not being within the term 
“free white persons,” were necessarily ex- 
cluded. The use of the word “free” indicated 
and recognized the existenc2 of slavery 
(Ozawa v. United States, 260 U. S. 178; Yama- 
shita v. Hinkle, 260 U. S. 199). The Naturali- 
zation Act of April 14, 1802, and all acts prior 
to the act of July 14, 1870, disclose an in- 
tention on the part of Congress to prevent 
naturalization of all aliens who were not “free 
white persons.” Commencing with the act of 
July 14, 1870, down to the act of June 29, 
1906, except for the period of revision in 1873 
and the amendment of 1875, the intention 
was to exclude from naturalization all aliens 
except those of the Caucasian and African 
races (Bessho v. United States, 178 Fed. 245). 
Under the act of May 6, 1882, it was provided 
“that hereafter no State court or courts of 
the United States shall admit Chinese to 
citizenship and all laws in conflict with this 
act are hereby repealed.” 

As a result of conditions growing out of 
the First World War, the basic Naturalization 
Act of June 29, 1906, was amended by the 
act cf May 9, 1918, and provision made there- 
in for the naturalization of native-born 
Filipincs. The Court held in the case of 
Toyota v. United States (268 U. S. 402), that 
Filipinos, other than those rendering service 
in the United States Navy, Marine Corps, or 
Naval Auxiliary Service, specified in the sev- 
enth subdivision of section 4 of the 1906 act, 
as amended, are ineligible to naturalization, 
not being white persons or of African na- 
tivity or descent. 

On October 25, 1919, there was passed in 
the Congress and sent to the President a bill 
which became law without the President's 
approval, granting citizenship to certain In- 
dians who had served in the armed services 
of the United States during the First World 
War. 

By act of Congress dated June 24, 1935, 
naturalization was extended to any veteran 
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of the World War, notwithstanding the racial 
requirements contained in section 2169 of 
the Revised Statutes. Section 2 of the act 
permitted validation of certificates of nat- 
uralization which had been issued to alien 
veterans who were ineligible for naturaliza- 
tion because of race, the certificate having 
to be submitted to the Commissioner of Im- 
migration and Naturalization to be appro- 
priately marked, showing compliance with 
the statute. 

On March 3, 1931, the act of September 22, 
1922, as amended, providing that an Ameri- 
can-born woman who had previously lost 
American citizenship by residence abroad 
after marriage to an alien, or by marriage 
to an alien ineligible to citizenship, might, 
if she had not acquired any other national- 
ity by an affirmative act, be repatriated a 
citizen of the United States. The act spe- 
cifically provides “that any woman who was a 
citizen of the United States at birth shall 
not be denied naturalization * * * on 
account of her race.” Thus, persons of Chi- 
nese descent were entitled to become repa- 
trlated. 

Under the Nationality Act of 1940, the 
privilege of naturalization or eligibility for 
citizenship was extended; and provided that 
all persons of the white race, or persons of 
African descent, as well as natives of coun- 
tries indigenous to the Western Hemisphere, 
were eligible for citizenship. Under section 
701 of the Nationality Act of 1940, as amended 
March 27, 1942, provision was made for the 
naturalization of persons in the armed forces 
of the United States regardless of the racial 
‘restrictions set forth in section 303 of the 
Nationality Act of 1940. Thereafter, by the 
act of December 17, 1943, section 303 of the 
Nationality Act was amended to provide for 
the naturalization of Chinese persons or per- 
sons of Chinese descent. 

Prior to the act of May 24, 1934, a child 
born out of the United States of a citizen 
father and alien mother was deemed a cit- 
izen of the United States, but where born of 
a citizen mother and an alien father, the 
child was deemed not to be a citizen by vir- 
tue of parentage. By the 1934 act provision 
was made for acquisition of citizenship by a 
child thereafter born out of the United States 
of a citizen mother. Likewise an infant 
child of alien parents born out of the juris- 
diction of the United States, if dwelling in the 
country at the time of its parents’ naturaliza- 
tion, became a citizen through the operation 
of section 2172 of the Revised Statutes, or 
under section 5 of the act of March 2, 1907, 
which provided that if the child was admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
during minority, it was deemed to be a citizen 
of the United States (sec. 2172 Rev. Stat. as 
amended May 24, 1934) (Kaplan v. Tod, 
267 U. S. 228). Since January 13, 1941, both 
parents (or the surviving parent) must be 
citizens before a foreign-born child is 18 in 
order for him to derive American citizenship 
through their naturalization or citizenship 
(secs. 313, 314, Nationality Act of 1940). 

Generally speaking, prior to the Cable Act 
of September 22, 1922, the citizenship of a 
wife was that of her citizen husband during 
coverture, even though she resided in a for- 
eign country. Thus a woman became a citi- 
zen of the United States through marriage 
without submitting to naturalization pro- 
ceedings. The act of 1855 provided, in sub- 
stance, that any woman who married a citi- 
zen of the United States, and who might her- 
self be naturalized, was deemed a citizen of 
the United States, irrespective of the time or 
place of the marriage or residence of the 
parties. However, after an alien woman’s 
husband had filed declaration of intention 
and died before completing naturalization, 
the wife and children obtained benefits of 
the decedent's declaration of intention, but 
were required to file a petition for naturaliza- 
tion within the 7-year statutory period 


(United States v. Manzi, 276 U. S. 463). The 
last-mentioned privilege was abolished by the 
act of May 24, 1934. 

Conversely, an American-born woman mar- 
rying an alien subsequent to March 2, 1907, 
and prior to September 22, 1922, by the act 
of marriage lost her United States citizen- 
ship (MacKenzie v. Hare et al., 239 U. S. 290). 
However, prior to 1922 an American woman 
who had lost her citizenship status as the 
result of marriage, at the termination of the 
marital relationship could resume her Ameri- 
can citizenship if abroad by registering as an 
American citizen within 1 year with the 
United States consul or by returning to reside 
in the United States, or, if residing in the 
United States, at the termination of the 
marital relationship, by continuing to reside 
therein. Any minor child born outside of the 
United States, upon the resumption of citi- 
zenship by his or her mother, became a citi- 
zen under section 5 of the act of March 2, 
1907 (Re Drysdale, 20 F. (2d) 957). 

We also had another group of children who 
became citizens of the United States by rea- 
son of the marriage of their alien mother to 
a citizen of the United States prior to Sep- 
tember 22, 1922, which children, if arriving 
in the United States and admitted for per- 
manent residence prior to their twenty-first 
birthday, were deemed to be citizens of the 
United States through the marriage of their 
mother to a stepfather (In re Graff, 277 Fed. 
969; In re Bishop, 26 F. (2d) 148). 


Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
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HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following article 
by Rebert L. Norton, from the Boston 
Post: 

ROBERT L. NORTON COMMENTS 


The pending attempt in Congress to liqui- 
date the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation is a 
matter of concern to thousands of small home 
owners in New England, and more than 700,- 
000 in the country at large. It also affects 
taxpayers generally, since, according to Fed- 
eral Home Loan Commissioner John H. Fahey, 
tens of millions of dollars would be lost if 
the forces and individuals opposing the con- 
tinuance of the H. O. L. C. are successful. 

SAYS EASY PROFITS SOUGHT 

Mr. Fahey’s report to Congress has not re- 
ceived the attention which it merits. “Small 
groups of mortgage lenders repeatedly have 
asked to take over the Corporation's loans as 
rapidly as they were placed on a sound basis,” 
states Mr. Fahey. “They seem to believe that 
the only purpose of H. O. L. C. was to bail 
them out of their poor mortgages, enabling 
them to put the cash received into good loans 
and then to take back their relinquished 
mortgages after the Government had spent 
millions in making them safe. They seek easy 
profits regardless of the public interest. 

“While there are a few mortgage-lending 
institutions that apparently are entirely for- 
getful of the aid extended to them during 
the depression and who seek only easy profits 
regardless of the public interest, this attitude 
is not shared by the vast majority of bankers, 
and savings and loan associations, and insur- 
ance company executives. These officials de- 
clare emphatically that they have no wish 
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to participate in any plan to purchase the 
H. O. L. C.'s good loans and leave the Corpora- 
tion with slow accounts and the losses which 
the Government would have to absorb under 
such a transaction. They decline to cam- 
paign for profits for their institutions at the 
expense of the taxpayers.” 
THE SALIENT FACTS 

Mr. Fahey asserts that the logical course to 
follow in the liquidation of loans is that 
chartered by Congress when the Corporation 
was established in 1933. It holds the chance 
of complete liquidation without cost of 1952, 
whereas any forced liquidation through sale 
of mortgages before they are sufficiently ma- 
tured means tremendous losses to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Briefly here are the salient facts in the 
situation: The $3,484,000,000 total investment 
of the Government had been reduced to $1,- 
632,000,000 by June 30, 1943, the end of the 
past fiscal year, or by 53 percent. By last No- 
vember 30, liquidation of H. O. L. C. had 
reached 58 percent. On the same date, 31 
percent of its million loans had been com- 
pletely retired and the Corporation had sold 
92 percent of the properties it was forced to 
acquire. 

At the end of the fiscal year the Corpora- 
tion’s cumulative losses, chiefly from the sale 
of foreclosed properties, totaled $255,080,000. 
These were offset by $189,838,000 interest in- 
come on loans, plus rentals, resulting in a 
net realized loss of $65,242,000. 


CONTACT CONGRESSMEN 


Most private lending institutions, legally 
and in the exercise of prudence, can only buy 
safe loans. The sale of H. O. L. C. mort- 
gages, which have been brought to rn ac- 
ceptable rating, after years of servicing at 
Government expense, would leave this agency 
only with the slow accounts and the small 
and widely scattered loans. 

H. O. L. C. would be deprived of regular 
income on sound assets, but would still be 
obliged to maintain a Nation-wide organiza- 
tion to manage the slow and doubtful ac- 
counts, and the Treasury and the taxpayers 
would have to make up the difference. 

Of vital importance to H. O. L. C. borrow- 
ers, who have not yet attained financial sta- 
bility, is the fact that State laws prevent 
most private lending institutions from ex- 
tending them the leniency the H. O. L. C. can 
allow in case of further trouble. It can be 
taken for granted that if all the H. O. L. C. 
loans were sold, many foreclosures. would re- 
sult which can be averted under the present 
act Owners of home-loan mortgages’ can 
best check marauding banks and loan asso- 
clations by contacting their Congressmen and 
Senators. 


High Wages for Merchant Seamen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following article 
from PM for February 3, 1944: 

How Pay IN MERCHANT MARINE AND Navy 
Stacks Up—It’s NOTHING LIKE WHAT THE 
Preciers Try TO Make Ir Out To Bx 
Now about these merchant marine wages 

which the Peglers et al. claim are terrific, but 

which aren't at all. 
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It's a sort of complex subject, and even PM, 
which thinks the merchant marine is swell, 
got a little mixed up in trying to explain it 
last week. So now we've gone back to the 
merchant service, got a complete break-down 
and have even drawn pictures to make it 
easier for us and for you to understand. 

A particularly popular stunt is to compare 
the lowest-paid sailor to the highest-paid 
merchantman and to conclude therefrom 
that the merchantman is rolling in wealth, 
That's always good for a good viewing-with- 
alarm in the Hearst and Scripps-Howard 
chains, 

So this study deals exclusively with two 
men on & merchant ship, a first-class seaman 
in the Navy armed guard and an ordinary 
seaman in the merchant crew. The U. S. 
M. S. (U. S. Maritime Service) says these are 
comparable classifications, 

Now, looking at the chart below, you get 
the picture. It’s true that the merchantman 
gets a higher monthly salary, but he gets 
only 10 months’ work. O. K., for 10 months’ 
work he still is paid more a year than a 
sailor who works 12 months. 

But follow the two columns of this chart 
on down to the bottom and see what happens. 
Remember, these are official figures right out 
of the Government's pay rolls. And at the 
bottom you can see the proof that Pegler is 
right, by golly. 

The merchantman gets some $11 more a 
year than the sailor. 

The U. S. M. S. lists more comparative 
grades than the ones used in these charts, 
which were selected to make the charts as 
simple as possible. Another U. S. M. S. ex- 
hibit takes the cases of a Navy petty offcer, 
second class, and an able seaman in the 
merchant marine as comparative grades. 

The petty officer and the able seaman, car- 
ried down through all the processes of the 
chart, come out this way: 

Petty officer’s income after tax—$2,308.68. 

Able seaman’s income after tax—$2,163.58. 

So the Navy man is $145.10 ahead of the 
merchantman for the year. 

Now, pay isn’t everything in this. 


PRIVILEGES 


It doesn’t take much explanation. There 
-are a lot of privileges which go with the uni- 
form of the Navy which a merchantman 
doesn't get and which mean real money to 
a man with a family. The Navy man is 
fairly certain of getting some kind of atten- 
tion for the rest of his life and the lives of 
his dependents. The merchantman is out 
in the cold when he walks off his ship. 

This attempt to explain away a serious 
smear on a valiant, but largely unrecognized, 
arm of our fighting forces, is not, it must be 
emphasized here, an effort to derogate the 
Navy. 

Comparative figures of the Navy and mer- 
chant marine were selected because these two 
services are close together. There are the 
same comparative ranks in the Army and 
marines, and the wages run about the same 
for the work done—with the accompanying 
privileges for the servicemen which do not 
apply to the civilian merchant seaman. 

The foregoing phrase, “work done,” is used 
advisedly. There is no comparison possible 
on a basis of hazards encountered. The mer- 
chant marine has lost thus far in this war 
a higher percentage of men than all of the 
armed services together, and until the Gil- 
bert Islands fight had lost more men numeri- 
cally than the Marine Corps, which has had 
the heaviest losses among the armed forces. 

PATRIOTISM 

And another thing, as to the patriotism of 
the merchant marine, which has been loudly 
traduced by the Peglers, here are words spoken 
by Marshall E. Dimock, Assistant Deputy Ad- 
ministrator for Recruitment and Manning of 
the W. S. A. (War Shipping Administration). 
No Red he, Mr, Pegler, 


“A total of more than 35,000 experienced 
former seamen have left secure berths ashore 
to return to sea in the last 18 months,” Dim- 
ock said Saturday. 

“Another 4,370 men have declared them- 
selves available for duty and have been going 
through the processes of assimilation. They 
will bring the over-all total of experienced 
recruits to approximately 40,000, slightly 
more than a third of the total number of 
active seamen in the offshore shipping indus- 
try, which is, roughly, 115,000.” 

Dimock estimated that, in addition, some 
14,000 men have returned to the maritime 
industry directly through the maritime 
unions or the personnel offices of the ship 
operators. 

“The W. S. A. has appealed solely to the 
patriotism of these thousands of seafaring 
men,” he said. “Their country needed their 
seafaring skill and they responded. 

“For most of them it meant a net decrease 
in annual income. 

“For all of them it meant facing the utmost 
in hazards of war at sea.” 


Forest-Fire Prevention and Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr, Speaker, I 
wish to address the House on behalf of 
S. 45, which was introduced by the late 
Senator McNary, of Oregon, and passed 
by the Senate last July. 

This bill deals with the extremely im- 
portant subject of forest-fire prevention 
and control. It is, in fact, amendatory 
to the Clarke-McNary law of 1924. Spe- 
cifically, it is designed to increase the 
Federal authorization for cooperative 
forest-fire prevention and control from 
$2,500,000, as established by the Clarke- 
McNary law, to the more nearly adequate 
sum of $9,000,000. It does so, however, 
in four steps. The first step would au- 
thorize an appropriation of $6,300,000 for 
the fiscal year beginning the Ist of next 
July. This, I understand, is the amount 
now available from sources authorized 
under the Clarke-McNary Act and in 
recognition of the current emergency. 
After annual increases through 1947 the 
authorization continues at $9,000,000. 
Enactment of this bill will go far to sim- 
plify the administration of similar funds 
recommended by the Bureau of the 
Budget and soon to be considered by this 
body in the appropriation bill for the 
Department of Agriculture for the com- 
ing fiscal year. 

The need for this increased authoriza- 
tion is well substantiated in the recent 
hearing before the House Committee on 
Agriculture. In 1943, 42 States and 
Hawaii cooperated with the Federal 
Government under the existing law in 
giving protection from fire to 291,000,000 
acres of timberland. There still remains 
about 137,000,000 acres of forest land 
without organized protection, 

Federal participation in fire preven- 
tion and control has enabled my own 
State of Oregon in cooperation with tim- 
berland owners to make an enviable 
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record. Final figures for the Oregon fire 
season of 1943, compiled by State For- 
ester Nelson S. Rogers, show a total of 
only 35,889 acres of State and privately 
owned forest land burned over out of a 
total forest area under protection of 
12,080,000 acres. A total of 877 fires re- 
sulted in losses in the amount of $117,- 
572. 

The area burned during 1943 is the 
greatest in the past 4 years, yet the State 
forester regards the season as extremely 
favorable. This enviable record was 
made possible because of an alert fire- 
fighting organization which extended 
over the entire State. Such organiza- 
tions are being built up in all forest 
States, but their development depends 
to a considerable extent upon Federal 
cooperation such as is authorized in this 
bill. 

While the total forest area of my State 
of Oregon is under protection, there is in 
the country as a whole a vast area of 
137,000,000 acres of forest land which re- 
ceives no organized fire protection. 
The repeated burning of this extensive 
forested area is a needless and shame- 
ful waste of an important natural re- 
source which can and should be pre- 
vented. 

State and private forestry organiza- 
tions are striving to do the job and are 
cooperating fully with the Federal agen- 
cies. The extent of their effort and co- 
operation is clearly indicated by the ex- 
penditures made for fire protection dur- 
ing 1943. During that. year State and 
private expenditures totaled $9,127,000 
as against Federal expenditures of $5,- 
026,000 for the same period. 

The Clarke-McNary law of 1924 rec- 
ognized forest fire prevention and con- 
trol as a subject of national importance, 
To effectuate a program of fire preven- 
tion and control the law provided for 
cooperative action with the States and 
authorized Federal participation to the 
extent of 50 percent of the cost. Federal 
participation never equaled this propor- 
tion but has dropped during recent years, 
due perhaps in part to the $2,500,000 
limitation established by the Clarke-Mc- 
Nary law. which S. 45 would correct. 

The joint congressional committee on 
forestry in 1941 determined the cost of 
adequate forest fire protection for the 
entire country to be $18,000,000 and rec- 
ommended that the Federal share of the 
cost be one-half or $9,000,000. State 
foresters and private timberland owners 
accepted this estimate as fair and ade- 
quate and have provided more than half 
as indicated by 1943 expenditures. 

I know of no opposition to this bill, and 
I strongly urge its passage by the House, 


The Soldier Vote 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF ` 
HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 
OF TEXAS 8 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to include in the Recor a letter I 
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have received from a fine and sincere 
citizen of De Berry, Por.cla County, Tex.: 


De Berry, TEX., February 29, 1944. 
Mr. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran LINDLEY: Am sure that you are very 
busy at this time, but will take the liberty 
to discuss some things that 1 think very 
vitally concerns the home front. 

I notice that Congress has spent quite a 
lot of time discussing the soldier vote. I 
doubt very much whether the soldier on the 
different fronts of the world is thinking very 
muck about voting or not. 

My boy writes that they have a big job to 
do over there and all that concerns them is 
geting the job done and getting back home. 

So I think it would be better for Congress 
to be thinking of passing some legislation 
that would make America a better country 
for them to come back te than they left. 

We hear a great deal about our free enter- 
prise and our way of life in free America. 
Sure we do not want to lose that, but if we 
don’t want to lose it we had better become 
conscious of our surrounding condition. 
What I am t:ying to say is that we have a few 
people in this country that are doing every- 
thing they an to have a monopoly on every- 
thing in this country when the war is over. 
That should not be hard for anyone to see if 
they have their eyes open. 

On the other hanc we have a group that 
is doing everything that is in its power to 
cause labor to lose what gains it has made 
in the last 40 years. And we have another 
small group of labor leaders that is doing all 
it can to gain power, and all these groups 
are using the war emergency to secure their 
gains, which is a deplorable thing. 

We have people going about the country 
saying the thing to do if we want to rid 
ourselves of these groups and bureaucrats 
and parasites would be to elect a Republican 
President and Congress. God knows we would 
not want to go back to that old blighted tree. 

We all remember that old blighted tree 
back in 1932. I will say at this point that 
the Democrats have got more to do than just 
prune the blighted branches from the tree. 
It will be necessary for them to go down to 
the diseased roots of the tree and emove the 
cause which they have not done, as the very 
condition that exists all about us is proof 
enough. 

So I wiil say in conclusion we should do 
everything in our power to produce every- 
thing our boys need to carry this war to a 
victory, and at the same time try to keep 
our own country safe and sound so when 
our boys come home they will not say that 
we did not do our part in keeping with our 
duty. 

If we continue to argue among ourselves 
abcut whether we have a Democrat or a 
Republican Presidert and Congress, and 
what kind of government the people of 
Europe have, and where the lines of Poland 
are, and what Finland does, and what part 
Russia is going to have after the war, we will 
be liable not to have very much left for our- 
selves. 

If I understand the terms of the Atlantic 
Charter that was one of the things guaran- 
teed to all countries, great and small, to have 
any kind of government that they chose to 
have None of these things worry me, but 
I riust confess that I am worried about the 
kind of government we have here in America 
after the war is over. 

I wouldn't want to have a condition here 
that we would have t clve or fifteen million 
unemployed like we had in 1932, with an over- 
production of everything that the people 
ne-ded and nothing to bey it with. 

I consider that an obsolete system of eco- 
nomic failure of production and consump- 
tion, and we are sure to have the same con- 
dition under the same circumstances again, 
so let us profit by our past mistakes and try 
rot to make the same ones again. 


Please accept my apology for taking your 
time with these remarks but it is in my 
heart and mind that way. As the saying is, 
however much you might disagree with me 
defend your right to say so. 

Am sure that would be the heart and mind 
of the majority of the American people if 
they were to express it, 

I remain as ever, 

Your friend, 
S. E. SHELL. 


Training Service of Civil Aeronautics 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROPERT L. F. SIKES 
IN THE B REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, many of us 
in Congress are concerned about the 
termination of the war-training service 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
Undoubtedly this action struck a severe 
blow to the morale of thousands of fiy- 
ing students, many of whom are almost 
ready to qualify as pilots and to receive 
commissions. I do not question the fact 
that terminations in training must come 
at some time, but I feel that every pre- 
caution should be taken to utilize most 
advantageously the training of these 
men in rank comparable to their ability 
and experience. Consequently, I ask 
that early hearings be had by the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs on this im- 
portant matter. 

I wish to call attention to an editorial 
appearing recently in the Pensacola 
(Fla.) Journal on the subject: 


A BLOW TO MORALE 


Severe blow to the morale of thousands of 
fiying students, many of whom have qualified 
as pilots, was struck last week when the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration war-training 
service was suddenly terminated without ex- 
planation. 

Many men were halted summarily in their 
training, told to go home and to await orders 
to report to technical training schools, where 
they will start new courses on new subjects. 

These men, most of them either too old or 
possessing some minor defect which disquali- 
fies them for combatant service, were trying to 
do their best for their country. Hundreds 
have passed their primary, secondary, and 
cross-country training and are well qualified 
to pilot ferry planes or to perform other flying 
service which does not require combat duty. 

They suffered their first blow when they 
were told they could not be combat pilots, 
but they buckled down to train for the next 
best thing. Now, after a year and a half of 
training, they are thrown out as privates and 
ordered to start again. 

Mrs. Harry Blanchard, manager of the mu- 
nicipal airport, who has sent many of these 
men to schools where C. A. A. gave training 
and who receives letters by the score from 
them, has started a movement to have Con- 
gress recognize their training and commission 
them for further flying duty. The movement 
is one deserving of full support from parents 
of such men all over the country. 

Representative OVERTON BROOKS, of Louisi- 
ana, member of the Military Affairs Commit- 
tee, has introduced a bill which will commis- 
sion those who qualify as instructors, but 
other hundreds who have finished their pilot 
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training are ignored. It would seem that 
Congress should go one step further and take 
advantage of the skill which these other men 
have mastered. 

With the increasing air transport it would 
seem that these pilots would be of invaluable 
service. The Nation should not shunt them 
into other activities after their expensive and 
painstaking training. 

We realize that such sudden changes of 
plans are necessary in time of war and that 
no one in particular is to be blamed for this 
change. But it would be better certainly to 
take advantage of their knowledge rather 
than to give them the idea they are the “for- 
gotten men.” 


Flood Control Is Basic in All River- 
Improvement Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUND T 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing in the Recor herewith a copy of the 
formal testimony which I placed before 
the Flood Control Committee of the 
House on February 23, 1944. My brief 
is devoted to the specific problems pre- 
sented by the Missouri River system, but 
I believe the general approach outlined 
is one which is applicable to other rivers 
where floods occur. 

It is hoped and expected that the pres- 
ent Congress will have an opportunity to 
enact legislation recommended by our 
highly esteemed Committee on Flood 
Control which will change the destruc- 
tive forces of the Missouri River into con- 
structive factors which will pay rich 
diviqends of various economic types, in 
addition to creating a vast new area of 
wildlife and conservation assets in the 
Middle West: 

Mr. Munor. Mr. Chairman, at the outset, 
I would like to emphasize, if I may, the im- 
portant relationship of flood-control works to 
the entire, comprehensive program of utiliz- 
ing for constructive purposes the water of 
the Missouri River and its many and mighty 
tributaries I think we should all keep 
clearly before us in our studies and plans for 
Missouri River improvement the irrefutable 
fact that adequate flood control is a basic 
prerequisite to any wise and permanent plan 
of water utilization. 

1 have attended all of these hearings on 
the so-called Pick plan for Missouri River 
development which has been presented to 
this committee with the favorable recom- 
mendations of the War Department. It was 
also my pleasure to accompany Governor 
Sharpe of South Dakota and Col. Lewis A. 
Pick this summer on a tour of all eight of 
the Missouri River Valley States and to per- 
sonally investigate with them not only such 
existing projects as Fort Peck but some of 
the potential projects designed for both ir- 
rigation and flood control. On this tour, we 
also spoke with many hundreds of public 
officials and private citizens throughout the 
valley and I can assure this committee that 
the people and the public bodies of these 
eight States are today fully cognizant of the 
tremendous dividends which will accrue to 
this area and to America as a whole once the 
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multiple purposes of the waters of the Mis- 
souri River system have been fully achieved, 

In working to avert the dangers and dam- 
ages of floods, this committee has one of the 
most challenging opportunities of any group 
in this Republic. In so doing, you are trans- 
forming destructive forces into constructive 
forces and as a result, the money expended 
under your direction does double duty by 
averting death and disaster from fiood while 
at the same time creating new economic op- 
portunities and recreational possibilities for 
the advancement of mankind. It is precisely 
this double duty which will be served by any 
public funds which you authorize at this time 
to begin the over-all, valley-wide, river-long 
regulation and utilization of the Missouri 
River through the construction of multiple- 
purpose reservoirs to avert floods, to regulate 
flowage for navigation purposes, to develop 
hydro-electricity, to promote conservation 
and development of our natural resources, and 
to provide water for the irrigation of many 
hundreds of thousands of acres of the best 
soil in the world upon which much of the 
world in the years to come may well depend 
in part for its food supply. In all the public 
works undertaken by our Federal Govern- 
ment, there are none which can be better 
justified in terms of dividends created and 
disasters circumvented than in the judicious 
development of a multiple-purpose river-con- 
trol program such as you have before you at 
this time with regard to the Missouri River. 


FLOOD CONTROL IS BASIC 


As I have stated previously, it is logical 
that the Committee on Flood Control should 
initiate the action looking to the full devel- 
opment of the water resources of the Missouri 
River, since it is flood control which is a basic 
forerunner of all the tangible benefits and 
dividends to flow from this over-all improve- 
ment program. 

Flood control is essential if river navigation 
is ever to become a useful, continuing com- 
plement to the great railroad, truck, and air 
transportation systems of America. Without 
protection against destructive and devastat- 
ing floods, river navigation is as hazardous 
and as uncertain as it would be if no safe- 
guards were established to provide for a con- 
tinuing flow of water sufficient in depth to 
provide for the navigability of river trans- 
ports. 

Flood control is essential if hydroelectricity 
is to be developed from the great river current 
which now flows to the Gulf without render- 
ing its full service to the people living along 
its banks. Reservoirs to harness the power 
to turn the turbines to create electrical en- 
ergy cannot be safely built and effectively 
protected without a system of flood controls 
which will safeguard them against giant 
floods of such proportions that they defy the 
ingenuity of man to erect a single engineer- 
ing unit to defeat them. A series of reser- 
voirs throughout the river system is required 
if the science of engineering is to succeed in 
harnessing and controlling the mighty river 
so that in its mad moments it cannot storm 
down the valley to destroy and erase the 
power projects which can do so much to bring 
the benefits of electricity to our rural homes 
and to attract industries to our fertile plains. 


FLOOD CONTROL AIDS CONSERVATION 


Flood control is essential if fish and wild- 
life are to thrive in the river and its tribu- 
taries and if their naturai habitats and in- 
fant progeny are not to be destroyed by the 
ravages of flood. The decrease of wildlife 
in America is more directly attributable to 
the destruction of its nesting, feeding, and 
resting places than it is to the collective bags 
of all the country’s hunters and fishermen. 
Wise flood control can secure the spawning 
beds for fish and protect the nesting grounds 
of birds. By coupling this development with 
scientific antipollution measures, the Mis- 
souri River can become a great recreational 
area in the center of America instead of the 


biological desert which it has today largely 
become. 

Flood control is essential if irrigation proj- 
ects are to be developed to thelr maximum 
in order to bring moisture and productivity 
to all the irrigable acres of the Missouri 
River Valley. Unless the laterals and ditches 
of an irrigation system are protected against 
the destructive ravages of floods swirling 
beyond the river banks and over the farm 
lands of the valley, the assets of an irrigated 
agriculture can be changed into a liability. 
South Dakota and its neighboring States to 
the north, west, and south have thousands 
of irrigable acres which the Nation can ill 
afford to continue to fail to utilize fully and 
crop. By using flood control as a basic design 
from which to build, water which formerly 
destroyed crops and livestock in the lower 
reaches of the river cannot only be prevented 
from such depredations but it will be utilized 
to raise assured annual production figures of 
crops and livestock in the upper reaches of 
the river. Flood control and irrigation are 
not mutually antagonistic programs; in fact, 
the one serves to complement and complete 
the other and by wise planning, it is pos- 
sible to harness the Missouri River and its 
tributaries to secure the optimum advan- 
tages of both for the greatest benefit of all. 

Flood control, finally, is essential in its own 
right. Flood damages in themselves last year 
caused an estimated $50,000,000—more than 
one-tenth of the estimated total cost of the 
entire over-all river improvement program— 
in direct damages and perhaps again that 
much more in indirect damages. In addi- 
tion, floods last year caused a serious loss 
in life and a lamentable loss of man-hours of 
labor at a time when, with our Republic at 
war, such a loss in the field of labor in- 
evitably translates itself into a further loss 
of life on the field of battle. 


FLOODS ARE THE ALLIES OF HITLER 


Members of the committee, there was de- 
livered to your desks a week or so ago, the 
1943 report of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
It is significant, I think, that this depart- 
mental report put as much stress as it did 
on the relationship of the floods of 1943 to 
the food supply and production of the Na- 
tion. Eight pages are devoted to this specific 
problem. I hope the members of the com- 
mittee will read them in full if you have 
not already done so. Let me give you just 
a quotation or two from this annual report 
from the Department of Agriculture. 

On page 128 the report says: “The floods 
in the Midwest interfered se.iously with 
cropping programs. Wet and cool weather 
over large sections of the East delayed spring 
planting; on the other hand, drought condi- 
tions prevailed in some western areas.” 

Thus in two short sentences the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture confirms the thesis of 
my testimony and the argument of the War 
Department and Bureau of Reclamation 
engineers to the effect that flood control is 
basic to the full utilization of river waters, 
and that both the ravages of flood and the 
ravages of drought can be corrected by the 
self-same string of engineering projects. 

Let me give you one further quotation from 
the annual report of the Department of Agri- 
culture. I read from page 134 of the re- 
port: “Flood problems cannot be quickly over- 
come. Much reservoir construction will be 
necessary to help bear the burden which has 
proved too much for levees, floodways, and 
other channel improvements alone. This 
will take time and careful planning. 

“Extensive watershed measures will be 
essential also; but these likewise cannot be 
expected to accomplish their effects immedi- 
ately. Certain benefits will accrue quite 
soon from the protection of soil and vegeta- 
tion. In most cases some effects of proper 
land management should be evident within 
a very few years. These will include in- 
creased crop yields, more and better pastur- 
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age, and more productive forest growth. 
Erosion losses will decrease comparatively 
quickly. Storm run-off and flood-flow as 
the result of farm practices will also show 
up fairly quickly. In forest areas results 
will become apparent within a few years, but 
a long period may elapse before the maximum 
effect is obtained. Im order to achieve the 
greatest possible benefit in the shortest possi- 
ble time, it is essential that the upstream 
and downstream phase of flood control be 
properly timed and coordinated, through the 
development of one over-all plan for each of 
the major flood-contributing watersheds.” 

Mr. Chairman, there is much more which 
could be said in support of this comprehen- 
sive, river-long, valley-wide, all-time, over-all 
Missouri River development program How- 
ever, you have heard the testimony of ex- 
perts and engineers representing both the 
War Department and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. You will hear other experts. There is 
little which a layman can add to the persua- 
sive logic of the engineering data presented 
by these experts save to emphasize the fact 
that early action is needed in getting a 
beginning on this program. 

Each year that is lost means an added drain 
on the natural and financial resources of this 
belabored Republ‘c. Each year brings new 
fioods, new droughts, new deficiencies in 
transportation and electrification. Each 
year means new Federal appropriations to 
correct the damages insofar as they can be 
corrected which result from too much water 
in the lowlands and too little water in the 
higher reaches of the river valley. My plea 
is that this money be conserved by spending 
it to correct the troubles at their source 
through the implementation of the Missouri 
River plan before you rather than that it 
be dissipated by using it in the hopeless ef- 
fort to correct the damages which further 
neglect of the basic problem are bound to 
bring. 

If there be differences of opinion and con- 
fiicts between interests as to where the final 
emphasis is to be placed in the utilization 
of the water assets of the Missouri River 
system, they are of small consequence com- 
pared with the unanimity of opinion prevail- 
ing on the theme that action should be 
started now to build reservoirs of such a 
nature that they will control the floods and 
supply the water needed for irrigation, con- 
servation, hydroelectrification, and naviga- 
tion. As we proceed with the program we 
can adapt its design to place the greatest 
emphasis where the river may be made to 
serve the greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber. We are all agreed at this stage that 
the river-improvement plan should be kept 
flexible—that no proposed design should be 
frozen into perpetuity at this time. We 
agree, too, that substantially the same great 
reservoirs in the main stem of the Missouri 
River are needed regardless of the final dis- 
position which is to be made of the water 
thus transformed from destructive purposes 
into constructive potentialities. Let us 
therefore get started with a flexible program 
in mind and, learning as we proceed, develop 
it in accord with the dictates of the ex- 
perience and data which we accumulate as 
we build and progress. 

As Governor Sharpe of South Dakota wisely 
suggested before this committee last week, 
we can write into the covering legislation of 
this program clauses making clear that no 
new vested interests in the water usage 
are to be created in the Missouri River sys- 
tem by the construction of the initial proj- 
ects which we hope this committee will soon 
authorize. We shall have time for further 
study and investigation and conferences, 
many times repeated, as the program moves 
forward in its development. In the mean- 
time, with no presently invested rights de- 
stroyed or impaired with no new vested 
rights created, and with a flexible plan for 
development recognized as the basis for be- 
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ginning we have no reason to delay further 
before authorizing the start on this great 
project. - 

The Missouri River flows through South 
Dakota from its north boundary to its south. 
Located in South Dakota are the greatest 
gold mines and manganese deposits in the 
world. Many other strategic and basic min- 
erals are found in our mountains and our 
hills. There are many indications that vast 
oil deposits underlie our surface. An abun- 
dance of coal is available in South Dakota. 
We have timber to export. Our crops and 
livestock are shipped from one end of this 
country to the other and to many foreign 
ports. Mr. Chairman, all of these vast as- 
sets will be more cheaply and readily avail- 
able to the rest of the country once the 
proposed Missouri River development pro- 
gram is substantially under way. South Da- 
kota can conveniently support at least five 
or six times its present population in pros- 
perity and happy circumstances through the 
utilization of the extensive advantager which 
will flow from the Missouri River develop- 
ment program. 

What is true of South Dakota is likewise 
substantially true of the other States touch- 
ing the Missouri River above Sioux City or 
which include tributaries flowing into the 
upper Missouri River. 

The exact figures and data on irrigable 
acres, the potential needs for power and the 
river's ability to produce it, the transporta- 
tion situation and the size and location of 
the reservoirs which will change the destruc- 
tive factors of the Missouri into great con- 
structive forces for good are found in the 
scientific data before this committee. I shall 
not belabor the record by a repetition or a 
recital of the engineering factors which so 
eloquently demonstrate the practicability 
and feasibility of the proposed program. I 
am firmly convinced that the committee 
has been impressed as I have been by the 
fact that while the Missouri River Basin is 
the largest remaining great neglected river 
system in this country it affords almost an 
ideal opportunity for the construction of a 
flood-control program which will be of great 
benefit to all and which will be disadvan- 
tageous to none. 


FLOOD CONTROL WILL AID POST-WAR RECOVERY 


Finally, Mr. Chairman, let us remember 
that following the war, America will need all 
of its resources available to provide work 
and opportunity for our returning service 
people and to provide food for hungry people 
in many parts of the world. Our tax burden 
will be colossal. By expanding our tax base 
through bringing into the realm of economic 
productivity many enterprises now nonex- 
istent along the banks of the mighty Mis- 
souri, we shall be planning wisely since these 
projects and this development program will 
enable at least the equivalent of another 
whole State in our commonwealth to join 
in the task of reconstruction and rehabilita- 
tion. The Missouri River is not a static fac- 
tor. Either it will continue to destroy and 
devastate and impoverish the people of its 
valley or it will be made to contribute to 
their happiness and economic well-being. 
What this committee does this spring and 
this year will determine whether the Mis- 
souri River in the years ahead will be an 
asset or a liability to a Republic badly in 
need of new assets and desperately desirous 
of avoiding new liabilities. I have the con- 
fidence and hope that action will be taken 
by this committee which will start the ball 
rolling in such a manner that the Missouri 
River will come to be recognized as one of 
the major assets of Americe and so that the 
people living in its valley and along its tribu- 
taries will be able to shoulder an increasingly 
large proportion of the tax burden and the 
support of government which are part of 
our responsibilities of citizenship. 


Our Forest Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH 


OF OREGON ! 
IN THE HOUSE OF FEPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my pleasure to address the House on H. 
R. 1621, which was introduced by my 
colleague Representative LOWELL STOCK- 
MAN as a companion bill to S. 250, which 
was introduced by the late Senator Mc- 
Nary, of Oregon, and which passed the 
Senate in amended form last July. 

This bill deals with the welfare of our 
forest resources—their use and manage- 
ment. It is of vital interest to the tim- 
berland owners, the forest industries, 
and the Nation. In my own district the 
forests and the forest industries are the 
foundation upon which our local econ- 
omy depends. Whether we have aban- 
doned towns, cut-over tax delinquent 
lands, and stranded population or thriv- 
ing communities built around stabilized 
permanent forest industries will be de- 
termined by our foresight and wisdom in 
properly protecting, managing, and de- 
veloping our forest resources on a sus- 
tain-yield basis. A program designed to 
stabilize local economy, provide for con- 
tinuous and permanent employment and 
perpetuate the forest resources of this 
country is certainly worthy of careful 
consideration. H. R. 1621 is proposed 
legislation which will permit timberland 
owners, local communities, State and 
Federal agencies to pool their resources 
in solving a common problem for the 
common good which accrues from wise 
use rather than abuse of forest resources. 

In order to secure sustained-yield 
forest management on a Nation-wide 
basis it is necessary to provide for the full 
cooperation of Federal agencies charged 
with the responsibility of managing the 
publicly owned forests of this country. 
The enactment of this bill will authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to cooperate with 
timberland owners and local citizens in 
establishing cooperative sustained- yield 
units of forest land which will include 
both privately owned and federally 
owned timber. Each Secretary has given 
unqualified approval of the bill. 

These cooperative sustained-yield 
units will be operated in keeping with 
standards and practices of forest man- 
agement and will be worked out by the 
interested agencies for each unit estab- 
lished. 

This bill is designed to enable many 
forest industries to establish permanent 
sustained-yield operations, and thus as- 
sure local communities of stabilized per- 
manent operations. I see clearly what it 
will do for the permanent prosperity of 
my district and of my State of Oregon, 
and I believe it will be of far-reaching 
benefit to the people of every forest 
region of this country. 

The provisions of H. R. 1621 were 
recommended by the Joint Congressional 
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Committee on Forestry in 1941. It has 
the approval of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and the Secretary of the Interior. 
Several States have recognized the value 
of this type of forestry legislation and 
have strongly recommended it. Oregon 
and Washington have enacted similar 
legislation applying to State-owned for- 
est land. The Association of State For- 
esters has thoroughly studied the bill and 
strongly recommends its enactment by 
Congress. The House Committee on 
Agriculture, after holding public hear- 
ings on the subject, recommended it for 
adoption by the House. 

I believe this legislation to be of vital 
interest to the proper management of the 
forests, to the maintenance and welfare 
of local communities, and to the security 
of the Nation. Irecommend its immedi- 
ate passage. 


Behind the Wall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, in yesterday’s New York Times 
there appeared an editorial entitled “Be- 
hind the Wall,” which I think is worthy 
of reproduction. 

It sets forth world conditions before 
this war started, and also existing con- 
ditions, and it should be considered in 
connection with reference to post-war 
planning, especially with reference to the 
prevention of future wars. 

It dissipates the idea that walls may 
afford a protection or will immunize from 
danger those behind a wall. 

I call special attention to the sentence 
wherein it is proclaimed that some na- 
tions have in the past regarded salt water 
as a kind of wall which would keep war 
from coming to them. This is particu- 
larly applicable to the views of some peo- 
ple in our own country in the past, and 
will doubtless be the views of some isola- 
tionists in the future. 

Under leave granted, the editorial is 
herewith submitted: 

BEHIND THE WALL 

In this fifth year of their well-planned war 
the Nazis are behind a wall. This is a big 
war and theirs is a big wall. It is almost as 
big as Hitler's dreams in 1939. It runs from 
the tip of Norway to the Spanish frontier. 
It runs along the Mediterranean, becoming 
elastic and confused as it crosses Italy and 
in certain parts of the Balkans. There is 
also a wall somewhere between Germany and 
the advancing Russians. So Greater Ger- 
many, in the fifth year of its boasted thou- 
sand years, is very cozy. 

Coziness is just the idea behind walls. One 
does not go adventuring from behind walls. 
One sits there and waits. One may be quite 
cheerful, what with the fire inside, the threat- 
ening weather outside, and the wall between. 
But one cannot control weather, or harden 
oneself to weather, from behind a wall. The 
experiment has been tried. The Chinese had 
a wall, The Romans had a wall, to keep the 
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Scotch out of England. - The French had the 
Maginot line, the Finns the Mannerheim line. 
The Czechs had a wall, which unhappily tra- 
versed the Sudetenland, The earth’s vener- 
able surface is striped and streaked with 
walls, many of them now scarcely distin- 
guishable, but all built in high hope. There 
have been nations which regarded salt water 
as a kind of wall which would keep war from 
coming to them. 

Hitler has a wall. Nazi-ism has a wall. 
Hitler and the Nazis sit inside this wall and 
Wait. Let us say again it is cozy inside 
walls. One can go on with one’s favorite 
amusement, which may be reading, which 
may be playing games, and which may be 
stealing, torturing, and murdering, as is the 
case with the Nazis. The Nazis can still in- 
flict pain and death on anyone inside their 
wall, though in some portions of Europe this 
is growing more difficult every day. 

But they cannot, from behind a wall, work 
their will on the outer world. They can have 
nothing whatever to say as to how the outer 
world is run. And they daren’t go outside, 
except in forays by air or under the sea, from 
which they do not always return. In 1939 and 
in 1940 they could afford to laugh at walls 
other people’s walls. They had secret wea- 
pons to deal with them. Could a wall stand 
against tanks and Stukas? But how long 
wotld a Stuka last in action today? Rake 
the Ukrainian fields—up come the metal 
bones of Nazi tanks. So this wall was nec- 
essary. The Nazi planning wasn’t good 
enough, The Nazi attack wasn't good enough. 
It’s defense now. It is cozy behind the wall— 
or would be if it weren't for the ghosts, ghosts 
of projects and people. 

It isn’t easy to batter down a wall. The 
Nazis are skilled wall-builders, as once they 
were apt at wall-breaking. But in winning 
a war it is better to be outside a wall, choos- 
ing one’s points of attack, choosing one’s hour, 
than to be inside knowing nothing of what 
is about to take place. One doesn’t win 
wars, or get anything of importance done, by 
sitting inside an enclosure. 

Bu. the Nazis are definitely inside. They 
didn’t succeed in abolishing walls and mak- 
ing the earth, as they fondly dreamed, a 
lovely weiter of blood and tyranny. Their 
hearth fires flicker, for they haven't much fuel 
to spare. And they wait. They wait, as they 
loved to make others wait. They don’t know 
when, they don't know where, they don't 
know how. Maybe, after all, it isn't so cozy 
behind their wall. 


Exchange of Letters With Acting Secretary 
of State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1944 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude in the Recorp herewith a letter 
recently received from Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, the Acting Secretary of State, to- 
gether with my reply: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 28, 1944. 
The Honorable JERRY Vooruis, 
House of Representatives. 
My Dran Mr. Vooruis: In the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of February 21, 1944, at page 
1931, column 2, you are quoted as stating, 


with reference to the State Department and 
after mentioning Mr. Thornburg: 

“His place was taken by Mr. Charles 
Rainer, present Petroleum Adviser to the 
State Department, who was for years the 
representative of the Socony-Vacuum Co. in 
India and the Orient, and who served under 
Mr, Victor Barry, another official of the 
Socony-Vacuum Co., in the Foreign Eco- 
nomics Administration before he came to the 
State Department.” 

Knowing your special interest in all matters 
relating to petroleum I feel that you will want 
to be corrected in regard to the above state- 
ment since you evidently have been mis- 
informed as to the former connections of 
Mr. Rayner with the oil industry. 

Mr. Rayner’s only connection with the 
major oil companies was from 1909 to 1917 
when he was with the Standard Oil Co. of 
New York. During the latter part of that 
period he was their manager for the Singapore 
area in the Far East. In 1917 Mr. Rayner 
resigned his employment to enter the Army. 
With the exception of the first 2 or 3 years 
following the First World War, which period 
he spent mostly in Europe, Mr. Rayner was 
operating ss en independent oil producer in 
Texas. Therefore, since 1917 he has had no 
connection with any major oil company. 

As a wartime service Mr. Rayner acted as 
the petroleum adviser for the Foreign Eco- 
romic Administration and was in charge of 
their petroleum activities. Mr. Victor Barry 
was chief of the Petroleum Division. 

In December 1943. Mr. Rayner was re- 
quested to join the staff of the Department 
of State as petroleum adviser. In addition 
to his personal qualifications and experience 
one of the principal reasons leading his 
selection was the fact that he had nō con- 
nection with any major oil company and for 
many years had been acting independently 
as an oll producer. 

In ali the circumstances and in view of 
your public statement on the subject, I 
bring these facts to your attention with the 
request that you will take steps to have this 
letter inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. R. STETTINIUS, Jr., 
Acting Secretary. 


MARCH 3, 1944. 
Hon. Epwarp R. STETTINIUS, Jr., 
Acting Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Srzrrixrus: I am in receipt of 
your letter of February 28, commenting on 
my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
February 21, on the subject of the proposed 
pipe line across Arabia, and making specific 
reference to one sentence in that speech con- 
cerning Mr. Charles Rayner, which sentence 
you quoted in full in your letter. 

In accordance with your request I am plac- 
ing your letter in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
along with this reply. 

You state that I have apparently been mis- 
informed as to the former connections of 
Mr. Rayner with the oil industry, but I 
should like to respectfully point out that 
your own letter to me confirms every state- 
ment which I made, with three very minor 
and quite unimportant exceptions. First, I 
misspelled Mr, Rayner’s name and am sorry 
I spelled it with an “i” instead of a “y.” Sec- 
ond, I stated that he was formerly an official 
of the Socony-Vacuum Co., whereas, as you 
point out, I should have said the Standard 
Oil Co. of New York. This, however, is ac- 
tually a distinction without a difference, 
since at the time that Mr. Rayner was the 
far eastern representative of the Standard 
Oil Co. of New York, the Socony-Vacuum 
Co. was not in existence. The fact, of course, 
is that the Socony-Vacuum Co. was formed 
in 1933 by a merger of Standard Oil Co. of 
New York and the Vacuum Oil Co., and that 
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the Socony-Vacuum owns 100 percent of the 
stock of the Standard Oil Co. of New York 
today. What I should have said, therefore, 
was that Mr. Rayner was the representative 
of the Standard Oil Co. of New York, the 
parent company by direct lineal descent of 
the present Socony-Vacuum Co. 

In the third place, I stated that Mr. Rayner 
was their representative “in India and the 
Orient,” whereas you state that it was “in the 
Singapore area and the Far East.” Here again 
it does not seem to me that I was very far 
wrong. 

Lou make the further point that subse- 
quent to the First World War Mr. Rayner 
operated as an independent oll producer in 
Texas. I am glad to have this information, 
although, of course, the really important 
thing would be whether or not Mr Rayner 
has taken any public position in opposition 
to the point of view and purposes of the 
major oil monopoly of this country. For it 
is well known that few words in the English 
language have been so frequently misused as 
the word “independent” as applied to oil com- 
panies. There are a good many truly inde- 
pendent companies, but there are other inde- 
pendents which in point of fact cooperate 
completel, vith the majors and even in many 
instances act as ^ front for them. Which of 
these positions Mr. Rayner occupied I simply 
do not know, but I am only saying that this 
is the important question involved. 

I wish to make it perfectly clear, as I 
stated in my speech, that it certainly is no 
dishonor for a man to have been an official of 
a major oil company. Furthermore I have 
had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Rayner per- 
sonally and found him to be a most likeable 
gentleman. The thing that deeply disturbs 
me, however, is the fact that this particular 
contract involving far-reaching commitments 
on the part of the United States clear on the 
other side of the world and requiring so 
long a time for construction as to make it 
virtually inconceivable that the project can 
be termed a war measure, should have had 
but 1 day’s consideration in the State De- 
partment. For surely this proposal involves 
tremendous questions of broad future policy 
upon the proper handling of which the very 
peace of our own country and the world may 
in the future depend. 

Sincerely yours, 
JERRY VOORHIS. 


Address of Rear Admiral E. L. Cochrane 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following address 
delivered by Rear Admiral E. L. Cochrane, 
United States Navy, Chief of the Bureau 
of Ships, at the graduation exercises of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy at Boston, Mass., on February 28, 
1944: 

Dr. Compton, members of the faculty, dis- 
tinguished guests, and members of the grad- 
uating class of 1944, the circumstances of this 
commencement, taking place as it does in the 
very midst of World War No. 2, have a special 
significance for me personally, for at the out- 
break of the last World War, as a young en- 
sign less than 3 years out of Annapolis, I was 
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here at the institute studying in the school 
of naval architecture. Within a week of that 
fateful Good Friday of April 6, 1917, mobili- 
zation orders came and we left our bocks to 
go to active service in the east coast ship- 
yards. Two and one-half years later, with 
the Nation once more at peace, we resumed 
our studies, and finally, in June of 1920, I was 
privileged to sit among the graduating class 
in Walker Memorial in just such ceremonies 
as we are holding today. 

This personal experience gives me, I be- 
lieve, an insight into the thoughts and prob- 
lems which you have had during the 2 long 
years since December 7, 1941, and which con- 
front you now, as you leave your work at M. 
I. T., many to enter into the service of the 
Nation at war. 

Many of you, I know, feel that you have 
been overlooked, neglected, in not having 
been permitted to join active units earlier, 
I, too, suffered from that feeling during the 
few days we waited for our orders in 1917. 

You, however, are more fortunate than I 
in that you have been held on to complete 
your studies—a luxury in which the Nation 
could indulge itself this time, and from which 
it will get the better return from you as 
trained men during the war and in the future. 
In this respect yours is the good luck to have 
been born at just the right moment, for you 
are going out still in time to get a fair share 
of the accelerated experience that goes with 
active service in a war, and, what is more im- 
portant, because you are able to look forward 
to years of participation in what will surely 
be a remarkable era of scientific and engi- 
neering development in the post-war period, 

While I would not venture to predict the 
date of the war's ending, none will challenge 
the statement that the day of demobilization 
is still far beyond the horizon. Certainly 
there are enough months of the war still 
ahead to give every man among you an ample 
opportunity to win his spurs. 

Following World War No. 1, as you will 
recall, the wcrid was swept with a tide cf 
optimism about the future of international 
relations, out of which there developed a 
series of treaty limitations on naval arm- 
aments. As an additional restriction, na- 
tional policy at that time frequently set ceil- 
ings on the cost of ship construction which 
definitely limited the extent to which experi- 
mentation could be undertaken. 

Beginning in 1933 these restrictions have 
gradually been lightened, and since July 1940, 
with the authorization of the two-ocean 
Navy, one expansion has followed on the heels 
of another, until today we are speaking of the 
Navy’s many fleets which, when completed, 
will be strong enough to cover the five oceans 
and the seven seas. > 

For years Congress has met every request 
of the Navy for additional authorizations and 
funds to meet the needs of the emergency 
naval shipbuilding program. This coopera- 
tion, which made possible in 1943 alone the 
delivery to the fleet of one and one-half mil- 
lion tons of fighting ships, and 2,000,000 tons 
cf auxiliary vessels, is the answer to those in 
other countries who comforted themselves 
with the conviction that a democracy could 
not function effectively in time of war. 

War pericds are always periods of rapid 
development of military and naval equip- 
ment. So far as naval architecture and ma- 
rine engineering are concerned, the war has 
done more than merely to lift treaty and cost 
limitation so as to permit us to build more 
ships. It has furnished us with that which 
no amount of money can buy—the tough but 
invaluable experience of operating under ac- 
tual combat conditions, 

Study of the damage from projectile, tor- 
pedo, and bomb attacks, which not a few of 
our ships have absorbed and survived, has 
clarified for us many points over which we 
had been pondering. In peacetime the de- 
sign of men-of-war must be guided in the 


main by imagination supported only by 
imited experimentation. The lessons learned 
from the burning and sinking of the Lezing- 
ton, the Hornet, and the Astoria have led to 
important improvements in the field of fire 
fighting and fire prevention. The salvage 
of the Normandie and the ships which 
were sunk at Pearl Harbor has made possible 
the development of skills and techniques in 
a field with which the Navy had previously 
had only a limited acquaintance. Other ex- 


amples could be listed almost without end, 


but the point is clear. 

Active warfare is a battle of skill and in- 
genuity between opposing forces, not only in 
operations on the field but in the develop- 
ment of all of the munitions of war. In 
peacetime we try to outguess ourselves on 
the blueprint and on the blackboard, for it 
is & fundamental, well-established by ex- 
perience, that you can expect the enemy to 
turn up with weapons at least the equal of 
your-own. We must be prepared to meet at- 
tacks equal to our best, and to encounter any 
developments which the enemy may have 
achieved beyond our own. Widespread em- 
ployment by the enemy of influence mines 
put the Allied forces on their mettle in the 
early days of the war to develop effective 
mine-sweeping measures. The success of the 
Nazi submarine campaign in the Atlantic 
was matched by the development of the even 
more successful counterweapons of patrol 
craft, destroyer escorts, and the baby flat- 
tops. 

The demands of our fighting forces for new 
instruments of warfare, especially designed 
for particular conditions of operation, have 


forced us to depart from conventional lines 


of approach and have opened up whole new 
avenues of development. Perhaps the out- 
standing example of this ha: been the de- 
sign of not one but a dozen distinct types of 
landing craft. Some of these are adapted to 
navigate heavy seas, and at the same time 
to be capable of landing troops and tanks on 
beaches as they have done so successfully at 
Sicily and Salerno. Others are designed to 
travel on both land and sea, to negotiate 
coral reefs like those at Tarawa, and to cross 
swampy terrain like that of Bougainville and 
Guadalcanal, 

Finally, the scarcity of critical materials 
which developed as the inevitable conse- 
quence of the magnitude of our war-produc- 
tion effort and from the loss of foreign 
sources of supply, has posed new problems. 
Under national mobilization, scientists and 
engineers have been called in from every 
branch of civilian endeavor to work out these 
problems, as well as the myriads of other 
problems which have confronted us. Truly 
great progress has been made in finding the 
best solutions, as is evidenced, for example, 
by the work which has been done in the 
development of plastics and synthetics, many 
of which are proving to be more effective 
and economical than the materials for which 
they have been substituted. 

In a very real sense, therefore, war is a 
period in which the young engineer and sci- 
entists can in a few months take strides 
which in peacetime he would struggle for 
years to achieve. 

Iam convinced that all branches of science 
will emerge from the laboratory of this war 
with advances of far greater import than the 
mere development of highly perfected instru- 
ments of destruction. Who, for example, can 
foresee the lasting contributions to civiliza- 
tion which may grow out of peacetime appli- 
cations of the work which has been accom- 
plished in the field of electronics? 

That is why I believe that this graduating 
class is in a position of unique good fortune 
in having been able to complete the sound 
basic training which M. I. T. gives you, and 
to finish it in time to test and apply its prin- 
ciples in the experiences of the war which 
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lie ahead. With the background of this 
training and the practical lessons which you 
will learn in the course of your war service, 
you will be perfectly equipped to tackle what 
Mr. Baruch prophesies may be our “adventure 
in prosperity” after the war. 

Looking for a moment to the position which 
our Navy may occupy in that post-war" pe- 
riod, it is my earnest hope that the progress 
which has been made in the last 3 years, and 
which seems certain to continue at least until 
the end of the war, will not stop with the 
declaration of the armistice, It is now a fore- 
gone conclusion that we will emerge from the 
war as the greatest naval power the world has 
ever seen. By the end of this year the 
strength of our fighting fleets will be equal 
to that of all other nations combined. The 
maintenance of that relative strength in the 
post-war period is our surest guaranty of 
something approaching world peace. 

The preservation of our naval supremacy 
is the responsibility of the Nation at large. 
It will be the responsibility of those of you . 
who stay in the Navy to see that that organ- 
ization continues to justify the confidence 
which the Nation reposes in it. Yours will 
be the task of keeping the progress of naval 
thinking and action in the forefront of the 
general advances which are looked for in the 
days to come. 

Many of you will return to civilian activi- 
ties when the war is over. We hope that you 
will carry with you an affection for the serv- 
ice. We know that you will leave behind you 
the respect and high regard of your associ- 
ates for your accomplishments which, with 
your own satisfaction for a job well done, are 
the chief rewards for active duty. 

It is a wonderful thing to have the oppor- 
tunity to be of service to one’s country in 
times like these. Yours is the greater oppor- 
tunity, for you will be allowed to continue 
your service into the post-war period, when 
so much will have to be done to keep this 
war from also having been fought in vain. 
I envy you these greater opportunities. I 
know that you will make the most of them. 
You will make the most of them if you will 
keep two thoughts constantly before you: 
First, that whatever you have to accomplish 
must in large measure be founded upon what 
others before you have done in paving the 
way; and, secondly, that however far you may 
go, greater advances will still lie ahead. 

May I extend to you my heartiest con- 
gratulations on your past successes and my 
sincere wish that your future may be fa- 
vored with a fair wind and Godspeed. 


A Radio Serial That Must Not End Here 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 


from the Louisville Courier-Journal, of 


February 29, 1944: 
A RADIO SERIAL THAT MUSTN'T END HERE 

Representatives WiccLESworTH, of Massa- 
chusetts, and MILLER, of Missouri, Republi- 
can members of the five-man House special 
committee investigating the Federal Come 
munications Commission, are expected tO 
present to the House today their resignations 
from the committee, along with a protest. 
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We hope that Messrs. WIGGLESWORTH and 
MILLER will make their protest as emphatic 
as they know how and that it will receive 
the attention not only of their fellow House 
Members of both parties but also of the 
country. Doubtless there is some politics in 
the indignation of Messrs. WiccLesworTH and 
MILLER. They are Republicans and Mr. Wic- 
GLESWORTH is an old and conspicuous enemy 
of what he likes to refer to as the “pernicious 
bureaucratic practices” of the New Deal. Nev- 
ertheless, regardless of politics, the two Rep- 
resentatives have a grievance that cannot 
be lightly dismissed. 

The story, briefiy, is this: Early this month 
in its investigation of the F. C. C., the com- 
mittee turned up a witness, Donald Fiamm, 
of New York, former owner of radio station 
WMCA in that city. Mr. Flamm alleged that 
under pressure from, as he had reason to 
believe, high sources and under what he had 
reason to believe was a real threat that 
WMOCA’s wavelength would be taken away 

-from him by the F. C. C. unless he did so, 
he was compelled in 1940 to sell the station 
to Edward J. Noble, who had resigned shortly 
before as Under Secretary of Commerce. Mr. 
Flamm said the duress was applied to him 
by William J. Dempsey, who had retired the 
preceding spring as general counsel for the 
F. C. C. and who appeared as attorney for 
Mr. Noble. Mr. Flamm asserted that he did 
not want to sell WMCA at all, that, in fact, 
he had recently turned down an offer of 
$1,100,000 from Elliott Roosevelt, the Presi- 
dent’s son, but that he finally had to let Mr. 
Noble have the station for $850,000 in De- 
cember 1940. 

In the course of these negotiations, Mr, 
Flamm tried to bring counterpressure close 
to the administration to bear in his own be- 
half. He had as vice president of his com- 
pany, Leslie E. Roberts, who had formerly 
been in charge of W. P. A. radio programs 
and whom he had employed, he said, at the 
suggestion of David K. Niles, who is now an 
administrative assistant to Mr. Roosevelt. 
Mr. Flamm thought Mr. Roberts might have 
the “right” Washington connections to be 
of help in saving the station. 

But nothing doing. According to Mr. 
Flamm: “He (Roberts) told me that the ways 
for this thing have been greased from the 
White House down. He said he had spoken to 
Dave Niles and been told by him that this 
proposed sale to Noble was to pay a political 
debt incurred by the administration. Rob- 
erts said he would be glad to straighten it 
out for me if he could, but that was too 
much for him.” Various other rather sig- 
nificant names figured in Mr. Flamm's ac- 
count, including that of Thomas J. Corcoran, 
once an aide to Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. Flamm 
said he had been told by Mr. Dempsey, Mr. 
Noble's lawyer, that it was Mr. Corcoran who 
had brought Mr. Dempsey and Mr. Noble to- 
gether in the WMCA deal. 

Mr. Fiamm said he signed a contract trans- 
ferring the station to Mr. Noble December 2, 
1940, and that the transfer was approved 
by the F. C. C. without a hearing just 2 
weeks later. Now, all of this, as it was re- 
lated by Mr. Flamm early this month, seemed 
definitely worth looking into—in fact, some- 
thing that could not be left where it was in 
justice to anybody concerned. However, on 
February 16, the Democratic members of the 
investigating committee — Representatives 
Lea, of California, chairman; Hart, of New 
Jersey; and MAGNUSON, of Washington—met 
in the absence of Messrs. WIGGLESworTH and 
MILLER, and suspended the inquiry. Their 
reason was that the New York Supreme Court 
ought to have “reasonable opportunity” to 
dispose of a pending civil suit concerning 
WMCA before the congressional investigation 
proceeded further. The civil suit is one by 
Mr. Flamm trying to get WMCA back. Mr. 
Noble has meanwhile acquired the Blue Net- 
work and, as network owner, had to go out 
of business as a station operator. Mr. Flamm 


thought he saw a chance to regain WMCA in 
this situation and filed suit to set aside the 
1940 sale. 

As soon as they heard of the suspension of 
the inquiry, Messrs. WIGGLEsworTH and MIL- 
LER denounced the action as “a hush-hush 
move, pure and simple, to keep the unsavory 
facts from the public.” Meanwhile, Eugene L. 
Garey and lawyers associated with him as 
counsel for the committee have resigned, Mr. 
Garey calling the excuse for suspending the 
inquiry “a patent fraud on Congress and the 
country.” It does appear that the committee 
majority’s pretext is rather thin. If con- 
gressional inquiry must wait upon the dispo- 
sition of civil suits in the courts, then a 
means is ready at hand for almost anybody to 
delay congressional inquiry very tediously. 

The Courier-Journal holds no brief for Mr. 
Flamm, does not share the anti-New Deal-ism 
of Messrs, WIGGLESwoRTH and MILLER, and 
doubts that Mr. Garey was an ideal counsel for 
the inquiry, since he originally was the ap- 
pointee of Representative Cox, of Georgia, a 
man so obviously biased for such obylous rea- 
son against the F. C. C. that congressional 
opinion forced him out of the chairmanship 
and off of the committee. But Mr. Flamm’s 
story can never in propriety rest where Messrs. 
Lea, Harr, and MacGNuson so peremptorily in- 
terrupted it. 


Forest Survey Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill—H. R. 3848—is an amendment to 
section 9 of the act of May 22, 1928, and 
authorizes funds up to a total of $6,500,- 
000 to complete the Nation-wide forest 
survey, already half finished, and main- 
tain the results on a current basis. Its 
enactment is necessary to provide au- 
thority for appropriations to carry on 
the inventory of our forest resources. 
The survey is partly done, and to get the 
full value of this study and avoid losing 
much of the investment in past work it 
must be finished. This work includes 
timber cruising to determine the volume 
and quality of our forests, the amount of 
wood added by growth each year, the 
depletion on account of cutting, fire, in- 
sects, and other causes, and special 
studies of present consumption and of 
future trends of the use of wood and 
other forest products. This information 
is analyzed and distributed in reports 
and maps for the use of landowners, both 
public and private, in the formulation of 
forest-production plans. About 300,000,- 
000 acres is now covered by these reports. 

The Nation-wide forest survey, the 
first of its kind in this country, is now 
furnishing dependable information on 
the timber supply and forest-land situ- 
ation. Forest depletion has progressed 
to a point where a careful stock taking 
of forest resources is necessary to guide 
forest industry plans and community de- 
velopment, give assurance of jobs, and 
point out the critical situations in for- 
ested areas needing attention. This 
country has been in the timber business 
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too long without an inventory of stocks 
on hand and a record of timber income 
and outgo on account of growth and de- 
pletion. Successful business keeps good 
records of its transactions, unsuccessful 
business, poor records or none, and even- 
tually fails. No one wants forestry and 
timber production to fail. And for this 
reason enactment of this bill is consid- 
ered essential so as to make possible com- 
pletion of the forest survey to provide 
information basic to permanent and ef- 
fective use of our forest lands and to war 
and post-war plans. The provisions of 
this bill have the approval of the House 
Committee on Agriculture—Report No. 
966—the Secretary of Agriculture, Bu- 
reau of the Budget, and numerous pri- 
vate and public individuals and agencies. 


0. P. A. Regulations Affecting Livestock 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PAUL STEWART 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. Speaker, the 
hereinafter news item appearing in the 
Daily Oklahoman on March 31 is typical 
of the sentiment of the cattle raisers of 
Oklahoma, regardless of whether they 
produce a few or many head of cattle 
and regardless of their political faith. I 
wish to ask the Members of Congress to 
read this article where 1,600 cattlemen 
of the State 6f Oklahoma met in one of 
the most elaborate luncheon or meeting 
rooms in the State of Oklahoma—met to 
express their opposition to subsidies, ra- 
tioning of beef at this time, when Can- 
ada, long in the war before we came in, 
has suspended points for beef. The cat- 
tlemen’s solutions are sound: “That 
labor cost be considered in computing 
a formula for establishing parity or 
selling prices for all farm commodities.” 

Mr. Speaker, many a cattleman has 
been compelled to liquidate within the 
last 12 months and many more will go 
out of business unless a more liberal at- 
titude is taken by those in authority, or 
as an alternative it is up to Congress to 
write into the law, in renewing the life 
of O. P. A., provisions with respect to the 
continuation of the livestock industry. 

Mr. Speaker, I have a smattering idea 
as to the cattle industry, having been en- 
gaged in this business in a small way the 
most of my life, and many letters and 
telegrams have passed between Wash- 
ington and my district in an effort to 
secure feed during the winter months of 
1943-44, 

The article appearing in the Daily 
Oklahoman is as follows: 

STATE STOCKMEN RAP SUBSIDIES, LABOR POLI- 
CIES—GROUP CONGRATULATES CONGRESS ON 
STAND AGAINST TAX VETO 
Strong condemnation of the national ad- 

ministration’s attitude toward the livestock 

industry and its tax and labor policies was 
yoted here Thursday at the annual conven- 
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tion of the Oklahoma Livestock Marketing 
Association. 

Resolutions approved by more than 1,000 
cattlemen delegates representing the asso- 
ciation’s 13,400 members in Oklahoma: 

1. Bitterly condemned “the weak and vacil- 
lating policy” of the administration in per- 
mitting “domination of the National Govern- 
ment by racketeering leaders of labor 
unions,” 

2. Expressed unalterable opposition to sub- 
sidies, which “we look upon as the illegiti- 
mate child of an unholy alliance between 
scheming politicians and racketeering leaders 
of labor unions inimical alike to the best 
interests of the producers of livestock and 
the consuming public.” 

3. Warned Congress to “cease making ap- 
propriations and increasing taxes at the be- 
hest of irresponsible administration bureau- 
crats,” 

4. Congratulated Congress on its recent ac- 
tion “in refusing to comply with administra- 
tion demands for increased taxation.” 

The strong disapproval of many of the ad- 
ministration’s policies was voted as the cat- 
tlemen completed their business sessions, and 
after they had heard spokesmen for the in- 
dustry predict a shortage of beef nearing 
famine proportions by late this spring. 


The resolutions, drafted by a committee 


headed by William G. Davisson, Ardmore 
ranchman and general attorney for subsidiary 
groups of the association, described as “‘sense- 
less and unjustified” the attempts of the Fed- 
eral bureaus to regulate and control the live- 
stock industry. 

The cattlemen continued demands that 
labor costs be considered in computing a for- 
mula for establishing parity or selling prices 
for all farm commodities. p 

“We believe that the efforts of those in au- 
thority to roll back the prices of livestock, 
while permitting or promoting advance in 
feed and labor costs, is unjust, unfair, and 
wholly inconsistent, and that such efforts 
are not only inimical to the best interests of 
the livestock business, but that they will re- 
sult in decreasing the quantity and impair- 
ing the quality of meat produced,” the reso- 
lution continued. 

The livestock business does neither need 
nor want subsidies, the delegates decided. . 

“It merely needs to be let alone and it will 
get the job done,” the resolution said. 

The Wagner Labor Relations Act was de- 
scribed as “unjust and one-sided legislation,” 
and, it was charged, “they are creating here 
at home a menace to our American way of 
life equally as great as that which our sol- 
diers are fighting on foreign battlefields to 
destroy.” 

“We are not in accord with the demands of 
the administration for increased taxation for 
the ostensible purpose of preventing infla- 
tion,” the committee report continued, “On 
the contrary we believe that the greatest 
incentive to inflation is the vast expenditures 
of the Federal Government and the greater 
the taxes collected the greater will be these 
expenditures.” — 

The cattlemen urged full prosecution of 
the war, and urged the Government to put 
an end to labor strikes. 

“We look upon them as a shame and dis- 
grace to our people and believe that they 
will bring into disrepute any government that 
encourages or permits them.” 

About 1,600 delegates and their wives ate 
steaks at a luncheon in the Silver Glade room 
of the Skirven Tower at noon Thursday. 

Speakers were Lt, Col. Jess Larson, who 
fought with the Forty-fifth Division in Sicily 
and at Salerno, and Lt. Comdr. H. W. Forgy, 
Navy chaplain at Norman, who inspired the 
song, Praise the Lord and Pass the Ammuni- 
tion, during the Jap attack on Pearl Harbor. 

Servicemen, WAC's and civilian employees 
from Tinker Field and Will Rogers Field pre- 
sented a patriotic tableau. 


Ed Melencamp, Anadarko, was reelected 
president of the association. Delegates also 
named E. G. Jeffrey, El Reno, vice president; 
and A, W. Lucas, secretary, for new terms. 
Four directors were reelected. They are W.H. 
Mundy, Pawhuska; Sid Willis, Kingston; 
Wayne Rowe, Lawton; and Tom Swanson, 
Roosevelt, 


Oil of Araby 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Washington 
Post opposing the present agreement 
for ‘construction of a pipe line across 
Arabia for exactly the same reasons I 
advanced against it in my speech to the 
House on February 21: 

OIL OF ARABY d 

The controversy now raging, in and out 
of Congress, over Arabian oil goes to the 
heart of our post-war relations with the other 
nations of the earth. Here, in concrete form, 
we have the first test of our pretensions. We 
talk in terms of the Atlantic Charter—inter- 


national cooperation and free access for all- 


nations to raw materials. But we have begun 
to act in terms of the economic rivalry and 
imperialism which have led invariably down 
the road to war. In the territory known as 
Saudi Arabia, some 6,000 miles from the 
United States, there lies an immense unde- 
veloped pool of oil—the stuff which moves the 
machines of war and peace. The pattern in 
which this oil is exploited and distributed 
may well determine the pattern of the post- 
war world. 

Three major American oil companies— 
Standard, Texas, Gulf—have concessions in 
Saudi Arabia. The Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., 
controlled by the British Government, 
dominates the oil of nearby Iran and Iraq. In 
order to assist the American companies in 
exploiting their Arabian holdings, the Petro- 
leum Reserves Corporation, of which Harold 
Ickes is president, proposes to construct a 
1,200-mile pipe line at a cost of approximately 
$150,000,000 from the Persian Gulf to the 
Mediterranean. This investment is justified 
by Mr. Ickes for both war and post-war pur- 
poses as a means of giving the United States 
access to strategic oil reserves. 


The war uses of the pipe line may be dis- | 


missed summarily. It cannot be completed 
for 2 or 3 years at best, by which time the 
European war ought to be over; and since 
the oll is located on the Asiatic side of the 
Arabian Peninsula, no pipe line is needed to 
get-it to our far eastern forces. We do, how- 
ever, have an interest in this oil after the war. 
We must begin to conserve the oil resources 
of the Western Hemisphere. We can no 
longer afford to let these serve as the main 
source of supply for Europe. It is in our own 
national interest, therefore, to help promote 
the development of Arabian oil fields—to 
meet European needs for liquid fuel. 

But European needs will not be met from 
this source, as Congressman Voonzis has 
cogently pointed out, “unless the oil of the 
Persian Gulf area is supplied to the Eastern 
Hemisphere at a price sufficiently below the 
price of Western Hemisphere oll so as to pre- 
vent Western Hemisphere oil flowing out of 
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this hemisphere.” Under the arrangement 
approved by Mr. Ickes, the United States 
Government could have nothing to say about 
this price. It would be fixed by private 
American companies, in all probability 
through a cartel agreement with the British. 
A low price has never been a cartel policy. 

The United States Government would have 
nothing to say, either, about other policies 
which the American oil companies might 
pursue—policies which, for example proved 
so offensive to the government at Mexico City 
as to result in expropriation of the company 
properties. If something of the sort should 
happen in Arabia, we should be faced with 
the alternative of abandoning our $150,000,- 
000 pipe line or engaging in an imperialistic 
military intervention on the opposite side of 
the globe. Russia, the dominant power in this 
area, might not care for such a move. Brit- 
ain, whose interests in the Middle East are 
far greater than ours, might not relish it 
either. Any move toward American hegemony 
in the Middle East would be an invitation 
to future dissension, 

It would appear—again to quote Congress- 
man VoorHis—“that the main decisions in 
this matter ought to rest with the State De- 
partment.” Yet the matter was arranged al- 
most wholly by oil company executives work- 
ing temporarily for the Petroleum Reserves: 
Corporation with scarcely a nod to our au- 
thorities on foreign policy. The effect of their 
plan would be to have American foreign pol- 
icy in the Middle East determined by oil com- 
panies vis-a-vis foreign governments. There 
are some who complain that Mr. Ickes’ pro- 
posal involves too much governmental inter- 
ference with private industry. In our judg- 
ment, it involves far too little. 

Mr. Ickes, it seems to us, has put the cart 
before the horse. The proper approach to 
the Arabian oil problem is through interna- 
tional accord. And this accord ought to be 
on the basis solemnly pledged by the Atlantic 
Charter—“the enjoyment by all states, great 
or small, victor or vanquished, of access on 
equal terms to the trade and to the raw 
materials of the world which are needed for 
their economic prosperity.” Specifically, this 
accord should be achieved by the principal 
United Nations concerned with the oil prob- 
lem—Britain, Russia, and the United States— 
with due regard for the interests of smaller 
States. Here is a practical test of our capac- 
ity for cooperation. Once it has been met, 
it will be time to determine methods for 
getting the oil out of Saudi Arabia. This is 
not basically an oil problem. It is a problem 
in international relations. 


History of the St. Louis Post Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, the act- 
ing postmaster at St. Louis, Bernard F. 
Dickmann, has compiled a very interest- 
ing statement relative to the history of 
the St. Louis post office and also includ- 
ed statistics showing the amount of 
business carried on by that office. Under 
the permission granted me, Mr. Speaker, 
I include the statement as part of my re- 
marks. It follows: „ 

Because everyone uses the Postal Service, 
because its appeal is so general and its cov- 
erage so universal, few people realize how 
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important it has been to the social and 
economic development of our country. On 
the main Post Office Department Building 
in Washington there is carved a fitting de- 
scription of our great Postal Service: 

“The Post Office Department, in its cease- 
less labors pervades every channel of com- 
merce and every theater of human enter- 
prise, and, while visiting, as it does kindly, 
every fireside, mingles with the throbbings 
of almost every heart in the land. In the 
amplitude of its beneficence, it ministers 
to all climes, and creeds and pursuits, with 
the same eager readiness and with equal 
fullness and fidelity. It is the delicate ear 
trump through which alike nations and fam- 
ilies and isolated individuals whisper their 
joys and their sorrows, their convictions and 
their sympathies, to all who listen for their 
coming.” 
The Postal Establishment in the United 
States from its earliest days has been ever 
alert to meet the increasing demands of the 
American public, demands which from the 
beginning have kept pace with the march of 
progress. 

FIRST ST, LOUIS POST OFFICE AND FIRST POST 

OFFICE BUILDING 

Likewise, the St. Louis post office has con- 
stantly met the needs of our community. 
A review of the history of our local post 
office is in itself a review of the progress 
of our city. Beginning with the one room 
at the southwest corner of Third and Hm. 
which constituted the post office in 1804 
under the administration of Rufus Easton, 
St. Louis’ first postmaster, we trace the ex- 
pansion of the Postal Service. The first 
notable expansion was marked by the erec- 
tion of the Customs House and Post Office 
Building at Third and Olive Streets in 1859. 


FEDERAL BUILDING, EIGHTH AND OLIVE STREETS 


The rapid growth of the city soon made it 
necessary to plan for larger post-office quar- 
ters, which resulted in the erection of what 
we now designate as the Old Federal Build- 
ing at Eighth and Olive Streets. The post- 
office activities moved into this new and then 
pretentious building in March 1864. 


MAIN POST OFFICE BUILDING, EIGHTEENTH AND 
WALNUT STREETS 


The needs for more extensive postal facili- 
ties soon became urgent and in 1903 ground 
was broken for the erection of a building on 
the block bounded by Seventeenth, Eight- 
eenth, Walnut Streets, and Clark Avenue, to 
house the activities of the main post office. 
The building was occupied in October 1912 
and boasted a floor space of 184,608 square 
feet. This building had hardly been occu- 
pled when in 1913 the parcel-post service was 
inaugurated. Since no provision had been 
made for the handling of parcel post the new 
building was practically obsolete from the 
time of its occupancy and, consequently, it 
‘Was necessary to add a wooden addition to the 
south end of the building to partially take 
care of this activity, along with outside leased 
quarters as annexes, 


NEW MAIN POST OFFICE BUILDING 


Shortly thereafter, plans were formulated 
for the construction of the imposing struc- 
ture which now houses the activities of the 
main post office. Ground was broken for the 
present building on October 25, 1934, by the 
Honorable JoHN J. Cocuran, Member of Con- 
gress. The cornerstone of the structure was 
laid with imposing ceremonies on September 
19, 1936. Moving into the new building began 
in November 1937 and the dedication cere- 
monies were held on February 1, 1938. The 
site of our new main post office building com- 
fen s 3 city blocks, an area of approxi- 

tely 7 acres. The dimensions of the 
building are 323 feet by 480 feet, with a gross 
floor area of 618,000 square feet, and a cubic 
content of 11,500,000 cubic feet. The area of 
the first floor is approximately 314 acres, 


There is a subbasement and a basement below 
grade, a ground floor at grade and first, sec- 
ond and third floors above grade. Five 
entrances on Market Street and 1 each on 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Streets give ac- 
cess to a public lobby with 53 service windows 
across the front of the building. The cost of 
the new post office building, including the 
site, was $5,500,000. The erection of the pres- 
ent main post office building contemplated 
the consolidation of all postal activities into 
1 unit. 


NEW POST OFFICE GARAGE BUILDING 


To complete this consolidation it was, of 
course, necessary to provide for the activities 
of motor-vehicle service and as a consequence 
the post office garage was erected directly 
south of the main post office building and the 
two buildings are connected with a tunnel 
under the driveway. The post office garage 
fronts on Clark Avenue between Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Streets and Is 290 feet across 
the front with a depth of 130 feet. It has a 
basement and two stories. The ground area 
is 37,694 square feet and the content 2,223,000 
cubic feet. Sufficient space is provided for 
the storing of 200 trucks, The post office 
garage building was erected at a cost of $680,- 
000. In referring to the post office garage it 
naturally brings to mind the matter of mail 
transportation, 


EVOLUTION OF POSTAL TRANSPORTATION AND 
POSTAL SERVICE FACILITIES 


In this phase of the mail service there can 
be developed some of the most interesting 
and romantic incidents in the history of our 
Nation. In the early days, mail from Wash- 
ington was relayed to the Midwest by stage- 
coach, flatboats, and mounted couriers. Let- 
ters and newspapers were 6 months old when 
they reached St. Louis. By 1825 the stage- 
coach service had improved to a point where 
mail from the East reached St. Louis twice 
a week. The first overland mail from the 
Pacific was received in St. Louis on October 
9, 1858, from San Francisco by the Butter- 
field stage route. The National Park Service 
in their historic research of the Riverfront 
Memorial area, established the fact that the 
building at 207 North First Street was the 
St. Louis headquarters of the Overland mail. 
The Missouri Republican on October 9, 1858, 
had the following comment to offer in con- 
nection with the overland mail service: 
“e + + What heretofore has been regarded 
as a visionary and speculative enterprise has 
been established beyond all doubt, and St. 
Louis and San Francisco have been brought 
within 24 days’ travel of each other, on a 
stage line and a route which will admit of 
easier and safer travel than did the trip 
from St. Louis to Philadelphia 30 years 

* * * 

Little did the writer of that article realize 
that in less than 100 years the travel time 
between St. Louis and San Francisco would 
be reduced to a matter of 14 hours. Today 
most of us give but little thought to the post 
office and we seem to take the efficient and 
expeditious service for granted, and fail to 
realize that in addition to being a service in- 
stitution the post office is likewise a large 
business and financial institution, requiring 
not only a main post office building to con- 
duct its business, but also that of the 45 
branches and stations within the territory 
of 61.6 square miles within the city limits 
of St. Louis and 63.5 square miles in St. 
Louis County—a total of 125.1 square miles, 
constituting the St. Louis postal area. To 
adequately serve the estimated 1,000,000 pa- 
trons in this large area requires the services 
of 740 foot delivery carrier routes, 69 parcel 
post routes, 25 regular mounted collection 
routes, 5 foot collection routes, In addition, 
we have 7 auxiliary delivery routes, 18 
mounted delivery routes, 53 auxiliary col- 
lection routes, and 14 rural routes. The total 
personnel of the delivery division of the St. 
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Louis post office includes 889 regular car- 
riers, 129 substitute carriers, and 14 rural 
carriers, a total of 1,018. In addition to the 
carrier complement the entire personnel of 
the St. Louis post office consists of 3,484 
employees with a total annual pay roll of 
$8 628,659.55. 

The question may arise as to why so many 
employees. This can best be answered by a 
review of the business and activities of your 
local post office for last year—for example: 


POSTAL RECEIPTS 


For the year ending December 31, 1943, the 
postal receipts of the St. Louis post office 
were $12,568,500.08, This included the sale 
of postage stamps and other stamp paper. 
While referring to the postal receipts it is 
noteworthy that when the activities of the 
local post office were housed in the old Cus- 
tomhouse Building at Third and Olive 
Streets, we find that the receipts for 1880— 
the oldest on record—totaled $638,735. So 
your post-office business has in the space of 
64 years increased some twentyfold. 


SALE OF POSTAGE STAMPS 


An example of the numerous transactions 
handled by the personnel of the St. Louis 
post office can best be had by an analysis of 
the sale of postage stamps which for 1943 
totaled $7,718,037.72. About half of this 
amount was from the sale of stamps of the 
lower denominations and included 37,535,000 
one-cent stamps, 55,480,000 two-cent stamps, 
and 99,000,000 three-cent stamps, These 
were sold through the stamp windows at the 
main post office and its 45 classified branches 
and stations and 54 contract stations. 

STAMP STOCK 

A fact not generally known is that the St. 
Louis post office acts as a central accounting 
office for post offices in the eastern half of 
Missouri. These district offices receive their 
stamp stock through the St. Louis post office, 
Funds remitted by these district offices in 
the eastern half of Missouri and stamps sold 
for the last calendar year totaled $2,173,- 
755.77. 

SURPLUS-FUND DEPOSITORY 


As a depository of surplus funds, the St. 
Louis post office last year received $20,419,- 
“946.79 from all post offices in the State of 
Missouri except Kansas City. These surplus 
funds consist of money collected for various 
postal services and money-order funds. 


POSTAL-CARD AND ENVELOPE SUBAGENCY 


‘This is another activity of the St. Louis post 
office of which very few patrons are aware, 
Shipments are made from the subagency to 
all post offices west of the Mississippi River, 
as well as to post offices in the States border- 
ing the east side of the Mississippi River and 
to Hawaii and Alaska, upon requisition made 
through the bureau of the Third Assistant 
Postmaster General. The local subagency 
last year shipped stamped envelopes valued 
at $1,176,594.44 and postal cards valued at 
$1,261,970. 

MONEY-ORDER BUSINESS 

The post office has always discouraged the 
practice of sending currency through the 
mail and advocates the use of postal money 
orders as a safe means for the transmission 
of funds. During the calendar year 1943 the 
St. Louis post office issued 2,353,075 domestic 
money orders, totaling $29,648,978.89, and 
1,760 international money orders, totaling 
$24,191.81. During this same period 8,548,527 
domestic money orders, totaling $49,848,269.87, 
and $21 international money orders, amounte 
ing to $3,958.39, were cashed. The interna- 
tional money orders, of course, showed a con- 
siderable decrease due to war conditions. 


POSTAL SAVINGS 


While dealing with the financial end of the 
Postal Establishment we might review one of 
the functions which is generally not taken 
into consideration when we refer to postal 
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activities. This is the banking business that 
is done through the Postal Savings System. 
As of December 31, 1943, the St, Louis post 
office had 23,390 postal savings depositors 
with a balance to their credit of $13,366,378. 


UNITED STATES WAR BONDS 


The issuance of United States War bonds is 
an extraneous duty of the post office. These 
bonds are issued and accounted for by the 
United States Treasury Department. During 
the past year the St. Louis post office and its 
branches and stations sold $52,006 War bonds 
with a purchase price of $13,962,993.75. In 
addition, $5,185,692.90. in War stamps were 
sold locally. 


VOLUME OF MAIL DEFOSITED BY PATRONS 


Cancelations of first-class mail totaled 
283,769,688 pieces for 1943; second-class mail 
deposited (publications) weighed 21,282,478 
pounds; third-class matter (merchandise and 
publications) weighed 5,618,286 pounds, and 
parcel post totaled 55,830,176 pounds for this 
same period. 

AIR MAIL 

It is well that we consider air mail as a 
separate subject because of its importance as 
a means for the rapid transmission of com- 
munications, Since the establishment of the 
Air Mail Service patrons of the St. Louis 
post office has been most enthusiastic about 
its possibilities and how extensively they have 
used this service is best indicated by the vol- 
ume of air mail deposited locally. In 1934, 
39,034 pounds of air mail was dispatched from 
the St. Louts post office, while the year just 
ended 630,000 pounds of air mail was dis- 
patched. 


SUPPLIES AND MAINTENANCE 


Supplies for the operation of post offices of 
the third and fourth class for the State of 
Missouri are distributed by the St. Louis post 
office. The St. Louis post office is also a de- 
pository for and distributor to all post offices 
throughout the Southwest on requisitions 
through the Bureau of the Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster General of twine and facing slips 
which are used in preparing and identifying 
packages of mail for dispatch. During 1943, 
60,875 pounds of twine and 89,970,000 facing 
slips were distributed to these offices by the 
St. Louis post office. 


MECHANICAL UNIT 


Typewriters of all post offices throughout 
the Southwest and electric fans of post offices 
for the entire United States are serviced in 
our mechanical unit. This unit is also re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of the mechan- 
ica] equipment, including the extensive con- 
veyor system and electrically driven power 
machines of the main post office and all 45 
branches and stations. 


MOTOR-VESICLE SERVICE 


The motor-vebicle service of the St. Louis 
post office, in addition to operating. and 
maintaining 185 motortrucks used in the St. 
Louis postal area, also services and repairs 
109 trucks assigned to post offices in the cen- 
tral repair district. 

SALARIES 

It naturally follows that in conducting 
these numerous activities that certain ex- 
penditures are involved, principally salaries. 
The purchasing power of our employees 
should be of interest to all since this money 
stays right in our own community. During 
1943 the supervisors and clerks of the St. 
Louis post office were paid salaries totaling 
$3,969,102.46. Substitute and temporary 
clerks received $998,093.35. Regular letter 
carriers were paid the sum of $2,263,330.33. 
Salaries paid to substitute and temporary 
letter carriers totaled $370,423.15. Regular 
laborers received $357,207.14, while $69,834.73 
was disbursed to substitute and temporary 
laborers. Motor-vehicle service employees’ 


salaries for the year amounted to $238,699.08. 
Custodial employees received $350,535.41. 
Clerks in charge of contract stations were 
paid $11,483.90. So the total pay roll of the 
St. Louis post office for 1943 amounted to 
$8,628,659.55, disbursed to 3,484 employees. 
In addition, the St. Louis post office is the 
paying office for the employees of the seventh 
division, Railway Mail Service, whose salaries 
totaled $5,782,784.91 during 1943. It might be 
pointed out that the majority of the officials 
and employees of the Railway Mail Service 
maintain their homes in St. Louis. During 
the same period, rural letter carriers in the 
State of Missouri were paid a total of $4,557,- 
828.23 and the personnel of the St. Louis divi- 
sion of the Post Office Inspection Service was 
paid $241,591.16. 


OTHER EXPENDITURES 


It is doubtful if very many individuals are 
aware of the large sum that is expended 
locally by the Post Office Department for 
services and materials, so a résumé of the 
expenditures for the main post office, post- 
office garage, and the 45 branches and stations 
for the past year is in order: Rents for leased 
quarters, $111,116; light, power, and steam, 
$53,238.14; fuel, including coal and oil, 
$7,086.51; water, $3,198.58; gas, $934.29; laun- 
dry service, $1,026.87; telephone service, 
$15,681.78. Other expenditures included 
streetcar and bus fare for transportation of 
letter carriers, 821,876.30; gasoline and oil 
required for the operation of the 185 trucks 
of the motor-vehicle service, $23,709.96; 
repair parts and materials required to repair 
and service the fleet of local trucks and trucks 
assigned to this district, $28,309.46; cost of 
leasing temporary quarters for the handling 
of Christmas mails, $627.11; miscellaneous 
supplies purchased locally, $1,525.98. 

It is hoped that these figures and statistics 
give you an insight of the St. Louis post office, 
of which you are an important part and that 
you will have a better understanding and 
appreciation of its operation, primarily for 
the service of our patrons, It is also well 
that we consider that while we are princi- 
pally serving the public, at the same time, 
through our purchasing power, we are mak- 
ing a definite contribution to the prosperity 
of Greater St. Louis, 


On the Wings of Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


EON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1944 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, ever since 
reading John Hays Hammond’s article 
on Silver in Nation’s Business in the days 
of the depression—in the early thirties— 
and becoming interested in the money 
question, I have been deeply impressed 
with a keen understanding of the money 
subject and the intellectual grasp on the 
financial situation by the informed 
writer, Garet Garrett. I was particularly 
interested in his presentation of the ef- 
fect of gold movement and money 
manipulation as presented in his in- 
formative article entitled “Opening the 
Golden Goose,” published in the Satur- 
day Evening Post during that period— 
an article that gave a better insight into 
the effect of the subsequent manipula- 
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tion of both gold and silver money, which 
contributed in such a large measure to 
the ensuing financial depression which so 
seriously impaired the stability of our 
national economy, and brought on the 
financial conditions in this country; that 
made necessary the Government’s bor- 
rowing, that left us $63,000,000,000 in 
debt at the time circumstances forced the 
Government to undertake to finance a 
global war by deficit spending. 

Through the courtesy of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the City of Los Angeles, 
Mr. Garrett’s views on post-war condi- 
tions as outlined in his article, On the 
Wings of Debt, is submitted for printing 
in the Recorp for the consideration of my 


colleagues and the American people in 


general: 
On THE WINGS OF DEBT 
(By Garett Garrett) 

On the day the war ends money will begin 
to take its revenge, returning evil for evil. 
We cannot escape the consequences; we may 
hope only to distribute them through time. 

On that day there will be nowhere in the 
world any true measure of value nor any- 
where a free natural market in which things 
may be priced. Dollars, pounds sterling, 
gulden, francs, rubles, pesos—no one will 
know what any of these is worth, no more 
one of them in exchange for another than 
any one of them in exchange for goods. 
Moreover, of all the principal belligerents, 
there is only one that will not be owing more 
than it can immediately pay. That one ex- 
ception will be the United States. This 
country alone could write a good promissory 
note; but as the one great creditor nation 
it will not want to write a promissory note; 
and if it did, there would be no one to buy 
it. Only the debtor nations, already owing 
more than they can pay, will be wanting to 
sell their I O U's. 

Monetary chaos on such a scale has never 
before been faced. By comparison, the most 
terrible world-wide panic that ever happened 
was but the symptom of a mild disorder. In 
a panic, too, all values are deranged; but this 
is from a delirium that will pass, and the 
remedy is to go to bed, whereas in this plight 
of the world the beginning of chaos must be 
the point of departure. The need of nations 
to borrow and lend and to resume the ways 
of civilized exchange will be desperately 
urgent. f 

The heroic way to meet this situation would 
be to do nothing about it. It would be to 
assume that order will rise from chaos. 
Therefore, let everything find its natural 
value, as in any case it must some time do. 
Let the world go through a process of bank- 
ruptcy, the debtor nations paying what they 
can afford, or what they will, and the creditors 
writing off what they cannot collect. 


CONSEQUENCES NOT DOUDTFUL 


What the consequences would be is not 
doubtful. First, the pains would be terrific, 
but we should live through them, even 
though with some extremely bad social con- 
vulsions; secondly, the American gold dollar 
would be the only good money in the world. 
All international exchange would be con- 
ducted in dollars, every other money in the 
world would be priced in dollars, New York 
would become the banking center of the 
world in place of London. We should not be 
able by this or any other means to evade our 
share of the economic and social pain; only, 
in the end we should gain the advantage. 

But in all present ways of thinking and 
feeling the thought of letting nature take its 
course is taboo. It belongs, we understand, 
to the old jungle spirit of the world, it is 
selfish and nationalistic, and in any case it 
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is in conflict with our professions of interest 
in the welfare of others, under the Atlantic 
Charter. 

There is also a general reason why the 
thought is unsuitable. Governments now 
take it upon themselves to be responsible for 
the economic life, minding it, directing it, 
controlling it, imposing upon it the design 
of their wisdom; and governments notorious- 
ly avoid the heroic solution or any pain that 
can be postponed. Well then, what can gov- 
ernments do? 

Given the problem as one foreknown, you 
might suppose that governments to meet it 
would mobilize all the resources of experi- 
ence and ideas in the world of finance, or 
that they might command the financial in- 
telligence of the whole world to evolve and 
recommend measures. That is not the way 
governments now work.* If they know what 
they want the rest is easy. Their experts will 
produce the plan. And whereas it may be 
sometimes doubted whether governments 
comprehend the work of their own experts, 
especially the fine points of it, any more than 
the rulers of old understood why their oracles 
told them always what they wanted to hear, 
it cannot be doubted that the experts know 
their governments. They never fail to go be- 
yond the problem and produce welcome ideas 
for the further aggrandizement of govern- 
ment. 

In a parallel manner two sets of experts 
went to work, one to produce a plan for the 
British Treasury, and one to produce a plan 
for the United States Treasury. They worked 
in secrecy, though not without exchanging 
thoughts, as experts will in the uncontam- 
inated atmosphere of their being; and by a 
happy coincidence both finished their work 
at about the same time. Then the two Gov- 
ernments exchanged plans—in confidence. 
The American plan was sent to 36 other for- 
eign governments and still it was a secret 
document in this country. 

In London there was a leak. News of the 
American plan began to appear in the press, 
Thereupon the Secretary of the Treasury, 
complaining that he had been scooped, hand- 
ed the text of the American plan to the re- 
porters. The committees of Congress that 
deal with banking and currency and foreign 
trade, members of the Federal Reserve Bank 
System, the Department of Commerce, foreign 
trade associations and private international 
bankers as a subdued species—all these read 
it for the first time in the morning papers. 
Just then the British Treasury published its 
plan as a Government white paper. 


SOME UNRAVELLING ATTEMPTED 


It is perhaps not expected that ordinary 
intelligence will meddle with plans so far re- 
moved as these from vulgar gaze. Neverthe- 
less, there is no law forbidding it to unravel 
them if it can, and if that is what we are go- 
ing to try, one forethought will be helpful. 
Here is revealed what each government wants. 
Neither may get what it wants, but getting 
less than it wants will not alter its way of 
thinking. 

The British plan is entitled “Proposals by 
British Experts for an International Clearing 
Union.” The author of it was Lord John 
Maynard Keynes. Expounding it in the 
House of Lords, he resented the suspicion from 
across the Atlantic that the idea was to make 
a “milk cow” of the United States. 

Now, the business of clearing is simple. It 
consists in canceling out debits and credits by 
matching until you come to the last differ- 
ence, which is the balance to be settled. A 
clearing union as such could no more milk the 
United States than an adding machine could 
milk a cow. He went on to say that there 
were two contingencies that might lead the 
United States to accumulate a large credit 
balance of the proposed new world money, 
called bancor. He would hardly deny that 
there is at least the possibility of milking 


large credit balances. That is made clear in 
the text of the plan. How could they be 
milked? For the answer you have to unravel 
the text and do it very carefully. 

But before doing that you have to look also 
at the American plan. It is entitled “Pro- 
posal for a United and Associated Nations 
Stabilization Fund.” 

The elements of stabilization are almost 
as simple as those of clearing. For purposes 
of orderly international trade you want a con- 
stant relation between the money units of 
any two countries—e. g., between the Amer- 
ican dollar and the British pound sterling. 
Therefore you say, “One pound sterling shall 
be worth four and one-half dollars, or $4.50 
shall equal £1.” Then you have a free fund, 
preferably a gold fund, and stand in the in- 
ternational money market ready to buy or sell 
with all comers either pounds or dollars at 
those figures. 


WHAT IS POOLING OF SOVEREIGNTY? 


When the Secretary of the Treasury handed 
the American plan to the reporters there was 
some conversation about it. Out of this con- 
versation the New York Times’ reporter wrote 
that the interests of the United States would 
be fully protected even if there should be 
“some pooling of sovereignty in the interest 
of international cooperation.” 

What does pooling of sovereignty mean? 
And how can such a thing be involved in the 
simple business of stabilizing currencies? 

The Secretary of the Treasury said, to be 
quoted: “We are going to be very careful not 
to act the part of the big rich brother.” 

The idea of a big rich brother in a stabiliza- 
tion fund is like the idea of a milk cow in a 
clearing union. How does it get in at all? 
Well, again, to find that out you have to 
unravel the meaning. 

The great features of the two plans are 
visibly alike, allowing only for differences of 
light and shadow, as when a thing which in 
one plan is left in dimness shows up boldly 
in the other. 

One calling it a clearing union and the 
other a stabilization fund, both plans pro- 
pose to create a world bank and to invest 
it with extraordinary powers. This bank shall 
provide a new world money to an aggregate 
amount limited only by necessity, by cir- 
cumstance and by the wisdom of the govern- 
ing body. Every subscribing member nation, 
big or little, rich or poor, solvent or insolvent, 
shall have access to this new money according 
to its need. 

How access? Well, take a Balkan country, 
as the Secretary of the Treasury did in his 
talk with the reporters, on handing out the 
text of the American plan. He asked them: 
“How could a country like Yugoslavia, to take 
an example, be able to start buying abroad 
without something of this kind? We have 
to give these people confidence and a chance 
to do business.” 

What the Secretary of the Treasury means 
is that when the war ends Yugoslavia will 
have no money of her own that anybody 
would call good and no credit on which to 
borrow unless at a heartbreaking discount. 
But the world bank will take her paper cur- 
rency and assign to her a quota of the new 
world money. Then Yugoslavia can begin to 
buy before she has anything to sell or any- 
thing of her own to pay with. The countries 
from whom she buys will send their bills to 
the world bank and get paid in the new world 
money. Yugoslavia will not owe those from 
whom she buys and who perhaps would 
charge her exorbitant interest on her debt; 
instead she will owe the world bank, which 
will see her through, charging her only nomi- 
nal interest or at first none at all. 

EQUILIBRIUM, THE MIGHTY WORD 


So then, international trade is resumed 
under the watchful eye of the world bank. 
Its business is to keep the nation in the state 
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of economic equilibrium. That now is the 
mighty word—equilibrium, 

If no nation bought more from another 
than it sold to that one, or if no one sold to 
another more than it bought from that one, 
then a state of equilibrium would exist natu- 
rally, and the world bank would have noth- 
ing to do. But that does not happen. Some 
nations, especially the poor ones and at first, 
will buy much more than they will sell and 
owe the difference. This means that others 
will be selling much more than they buy, 
and these will have to be paid the difference. 
Thus, debtor and creditor balances to be set- 
tiled. The world bank will settle them. 
From the debtor nation’s account it will 
transfer world money to the account of the 
creditor nation. In this way the difference 
is settled by a bookkeeping entry, and no 
money goes away. Never does any world 
money go away. It simply moves around on 
the books. 

But you can see what would happen if this 
went on for too long in an uncontrolled man- 
ner. A time would come when all the world 
money in the bank would stand in the names 
of the rich creditor countries, and the poor 
debtor countries again would have nothing 
left to buy with. It is the duty of the bank 
to see that this shall not happen. It must 
keep the trade of the world in balance. That 
is to say, it nrust maintain the equilibrium. 

How shall it do this? By exercising the 
powers that have been delegated to it by all 
members, 

It says to the debtor country: “You are 
exhausting your share of world money. That 
is because you buy more than you sell. You 
must do something about it. You must re- 
duce your imports and increase your exports. 
If the hardship becomes too great we may be 
able to make you some loans out of the sur- 
plus of the creditor countries. We shall see.” 

Then to the creditor country it says: “You 
are selling too much and buying too little, 
thereby creating a state of disequilibrium in 
the trade of the world. You must be willing 
to take more of other people’s goods in ex- 
change for your own. That is to say, in- 
stead of keeping your home market all to 
yourself you must share it with other people. 
You must increase your imports. You could 
do this by letting down your tariffs. Or 
you may have to revalue your internal cur- 
rency in order to penalize exports. And if 
this is not enough to restore the equilibrium, 
then you must be willing to invest your sur- 
plus in other countries under the bank's su- 
pervision.” 

SUPREME ECONOMIC AUTHORITY 


With these powers, the bank—called in 
the first place either a clearing union or a 
stabilization fund—becomes an international 
government, acting with supreme authority 
on the economic affairs of the world; and in 
order that it may be such and do such, each 
member nation will have had to surrender 
beforehand its sovereign right to make its 
own tariffs, control its own trade, and say 
for itself what it will do with its surplus. 
Therein lies the meaning of that phrase, 
“pooling of sovereignty in the interest of in- 
ternational cooperation.” 

Both plans are founded on what might be 
called a desperate hypothesis in monetary 
physics, namely, that if you can stabilize the 
whole the parts will stabilize themselves. 
Hitherto the law has been that each of the 
parts had to find stability in itself. 

The thing to be avoided if possible is a 
frightful post-war debacle of money and 
credit. And why is that disaster foretold? 
Because debt has been so inflated, beyond 
anything before imaginable, that nations will 
distrust one another's money and there will 
be dread of a universal repudiation of prom- 
ises to pay. Now, on the verge of this de- 
spair appears a world bank with a new kind 
of money and a new kind of credit—twenty 
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or thirty billions of credit—in one great pool 
for the benefit of all. On what does this 
new money and this twenty or thirty billions 
of new credit rest? What secures it? 

The magic if any is here. The new credit 
rests of course upon the new money. On 
what does the new money rest? According 
to one plan, entirely, and according to the 
other plan, very largely, the new money will 
rest upon the faith of member nations in 
one another's debts, And this is so, not- 
withstanding the fact that want of con- 
fidence in one another's ability to pay the 
magnitude of debt already owing is the evil 
matter to begin with. 

This seeming paradox is happily resolved. 
Faith itself is going to be pooled. Nations 
need not have faith in one another separately. 
They need only to have faith in the bank, 

Each member nation brings to the bank 
its promissory notes, its own paper money, 
its own bonds, and such claims against other 
nations as are for the time being uncollect- 
ible, if it has any of these. It is all debt of 
one kind or another. A nation’s own paper 
money is debt, its own bonds are debt, its 
uncollectible claims against another country 
represent that other country’s debt. All of 
this the bank receives and gives the bringer 
of it a credit in the new world money. 

It will not work at all unless everybody 
is willing to believe that the new world 
money is better than the debts on which it 
rests. Could this be true? Intrinsically, no; 
on faith, perhaps. You would have to imag- 
ine that from getting started again without 
having first to go through bankruptcy, and 
then from trading in a system of perfect 
equilibrium, the world would progress in 
wealth and well-being so fast that in the time 
of a generation everything could be made 
good. 


ANXIETY FOR DEBTOR COUNTRIES 


What else the two plans have in com- 
mon is in the nature of things implicit. 
Both are conceived in anxiety for the debtor 
countries. That would have to be so. The 
threat of monetary chaos is from the plight 
of debtor countries. But since the United 
States alone of the principal belligerents will 
have a creditor position in the end, and since 
it cannot be permitted to have the controlling 
word, it follows that the world bank will be 
dominated by a debtor mentality—all the 
principal nations being debtors and only the 
United States a great creditor. Thus you 
have a world credit machine, the most mo- 
mentous ever conceived, administered in 
effect by debtors. 

Both plans proceed from the doctrine of 
the authoritative state to a doctrine of su- 
preme world authority, and it is the same 
way in thinking. As the state, according 
to this doctrine, must impose its wisdom 
upon the individual and administer his 
affairs because he has administered them 
badly for himself, so now the disembodied 
wisdom of a world bank must be imposed 
upon nations, They cannot be permitted 
any longer to trade and to borrow and lend 
with one another in license and indiscipline, 
because they throw the economic affair into 
disequilibrium and the natural correctives 
are too painful. They must accept instead 
supernatural arrangements in an economic 
ordering of the world. 

Therefore, the bank shall have ways of 
exerting pressure against a selfish hoarding 
nation that would build up a surplus behind 
high tariff walls and keep its markets to 
itself, ways of putting penalties upon a strong 
creditor nation unwilling to share its ad- 
vantage with the weak and deficit nations, 
and ways also of restraining improvident and 
reckless borrowers. 

“To help create conditions under which the 
smooth flow of foreign trade and of produc- 
tive capital among the member countries will 
be fostered,” says the American plan, 


That does not mean freedom of trade. It 
means only that trade is to be free from 
nationalistic control. Those who created it 
and who have hitherto supposed that because 
it was their own they had a right to manage 
it as they pleased may continue to conduct 
it, but they shall not control it. All trading 
and all borrowing and lending among nations 
will be more controlled than ever before, 
only, not by each nation in its own way but 
by an aloof international intelligence, always 
seeing the good of all. 

“It has been suggested,” say the British 
plan, “that so ambitious a proposal is open to 
criticism on the ground that it requires from 
the members of the Union a greater surrender 
of their sovereign rights than they will readily 
concede. But no greater surrender is re- 
quired than in a commercial treaty.” 

Yet in the next paragraph it speaks of 
the disorder that fiows from the license 
nations have hitherto been free to exercise 
in making their own commercial treaties and 
Says they must now be willing to submit 
to supernational arrangements. Certainly a 
commercial treaty is not a supernational 
arrangement, 


HIGHLY LITERARY ABRACADABRA 


Lord Keynes, who wrote the British plan, 
is probably the most imaginative living econ- 
omist. If he were an economic illiterate he 
would be a ham-and-egger in southern Cali- 
fornia. But he is one who can say and 
believe that two and two make five and be 
led by the hand, not to an alienist but to 
a rostrum where he will receive the medal of 
a mathematical society. He conceives man 
to be engaged in a struggle to conquer 
money, and that until now he has been 
defeated in this struggle by his hoarding 
propensities, an instinct for thrift, and a 
fetish of solvency. For many years he was 
u prophet not without honor save in his 
own country. His brilliant exposition of 
deficit spending by government as a way 
of increasing the national income for every- 
body's greater happiness became New Deal 
doctrine. He could sell the idea here but 
not in his own country—at least, not then, 
There the superstition of solvency was still 
too strong. All his wizardry derives from 
credit; it is his only trick, with dazzling 
variations, 

For all its wisdom and foresight the British 
Treasury probably did not know that a time 
was coming when it would need the imag- 
ination of John Maynard Keynes. But as 
it is with the British, when that time did 
come the man was there. He became eco- 
nomic adviser to the Chancelor of the Ex- 
chequer, took a seat on the board of the 
Bank of England, and entered the House 
of Lords. 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE DEBTOR 


In the world bank, called the Clearing 
Union according to his plan, the weak would 
support the strong, the surplus resources 
of the creditor would be employed in bene- 
fit of the debtor, and yet this would cost 
the creditor nothing. He would hardly know 
it, in fact, any more than the individual 
depositor in a bank knows what the banker 
is doing with his money. ` 

“No particular member states,” says the 
plan, “haye to engage their resources as such 
to the support of other particular states or 
of any of the international projects or 
policies adopted. They have only to agree 
in general that if they find themselves with 
surplus resources which for the time being 
they do not themselves wish to employ, these 
resources may go into the general pool and 
be put to work on approved purposes.” 
“This,” says the plan, “costs the surplus 
country nothing”; and yet it performs the 
miracle of credit, which is that “of turning 
a stone into bread,” 

The words are romantically Keynesian; 
the apparatus they describe is extremely 
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practical. Nothing strange has happened 
to the mind of the British Treasury. It is 
looking steadily at the two facts that con- 
cern it most. One is that when the war ends 
England will be the great debtor owing more 
than she can immediately pay; the other is 
that the United States will be the one great 
creditor, with a productive power equal to 
that of all Europe, or nearly so, and some- 
thing like two-fifths of the world’s monetary 
gold in her hands. Now, in the light of these 
two facts, examine the apparatus, namely the 
world bank according to the British plan, 
and you will see a wonderful thing. It has 
a one-way door, The creditor can get in 
but not out. 

In the first gadget phase of the iron age 
there was a cast-iron mousetrap painted to 
resemble a brick house. The door stood open 
inviting the mouse to enter; the bait was 
Just beyond the threshold on the floor. The 
trick was that the weight of the mouse on 
the floor caused a trigger to act and slam 
the door shut. The mouse might roam 
freely through the house, and looking back 
he would see the door standing open again 
just as it was when he came in, but if he 
approached the door his weight acted again 
on the trigger to close it. 


MOUSETRAP FOR CREDITOR NATIONS 


For the creditor nation the world bank 
of the British plan acts in that way, ex- 
cept for the refinement that the door goes 
shut only when the creditor attempts to 
walk out with his profits. If the creditor 
nation will lighten weight by leaving be- 
hind all that is owing to it by others, then 
it can walk out. 

The description of this interesting mech- 
anism is brief. Part II, section 6, paragraph 
16, reads: “Members shall be entitled to 
withdraw from the Union on a year's notice 
subject to their making satisfactory arrange- 
ments to discharge any debit balance.” 
(There the door stands open.) But, this 
paragraph continues—“They would not of 
course be able to employ any credit balance 
except by making transfers from it either 
before or after their withdrawal, to the ac- 
counts of other members.” 

Thus the surplus country, whose credit 
resources within the pool may be used in 
benefit of all, for purposes f turning stones 
into bread at no cost whatever to itself, is 
in this position: If it is willing itself to em- 
ploy its surplus resources within the pool 
for the general good, all the better; if not, 
the bank will do it. In any case that na- 
tion cannot get its surplus out. 

“In short,” says the British plan, “the 
analogy with the national banking system is 
complete. No depositor in a local bank suf- 
fers because the balances which he leaves 
idle are employed to finance the business of 
someone else.” 

Complete but for this slight difference, that 
the depositor in the local bank can take his 
balance out. The complete analogy would 
be something like this; 

Imagine an entirely self-contained com- 
munity—the world in microcosm—with only 
one bank. Everybody does business with this 
one bank, keeping balances with it, writing 
and receiving checks to settle their accounts 
with one another. In this community there 
will be a few surplus people having always 
a credit balance, then the middle people who 
manage to get along, and lastly, the deficit 
people who are chronically in debt to the 
bank. The bank president calls one of the 
surplus people into his office and says to him: 
“Your credit balance is much too large. It is 
out of all proportion to the average. It tends 
to create a disequilibrium in the community, 
You will have to do something about it.” The 
surplus person says, “Oh, all right, if you feel 
that way, I'll draw it down.” The bank prese 
ident says, “No, no; you can't do that. The 
effect would be deflationary.” The surplus 
person says, “Well, then what?” The bank 
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president says, “You must employ it. If 
you don’t the bank will. There are a lot 
of people here on the deficit side. You might 
lend it to them. You might invest it in 
their business. Or you might lend it to the 
community for public works.“ The surplus 
person says, “And when it comes back to me 
with interest, if it ever does, what may I do 
with it then?” The bank president says, 
“The same thing again. In any case you can- 
not draw it out because that would be bad 
for everybody, yourself included.” 


THE BANK CANNOT GO BROKE 


Such a bank as this, or such a bank as the 
world bank will be according to the British 
plan, has the unique merit that it cannot go 
broke. “If no credits can be removed out- 
side the clearing system,” says the British 
plan, “but only transferred within it, the 
union can never be in any difficulty as re. 
gards the honoring of checks drawn upon 
it. It can make what advances it wishes 
to any of its members with the assurance 
that the proceeds can only be transferred to 
the clearing account of another member.” 

Thus it can exert upon world trade what 
the plan calls expansionist pressure—mean- 
ing inflation—and carry it to any extreme 
without the slightest fear of bad conse- 
quences to itself. The fetish of solvency at 
last is overcome. 

Another peculiarity of the world bank, ac- 
cording to the British plan, is that it opens 
for business with neither assets nor liabil- 
ities. Nobody puts anything in to begin with, 
and yet, without having put anything in, 
each member nation has overdraft facilities. 
That is simply to say that any member na- 
tion may write its checks against that orig- 
inal nothingness. The bank honors the 
checks by putting down on the books to the 
credit of that nation a certain amount of new 
world money, called bancor, which will be 
deemed to be as good as gold or the equiya- 
lent of gold although it is never to be re- 
deemed in gold or anything else. Whether 
or not this new money actually exists does 
not matter in the least. If it were imagin- 
ary it would serve the same purpose, for the 
only thing the member nation whose checks 
have been honored can ever do with the 
money is to transfer it to another member 
on the books, either as a loan or to pay a 
debt. 

When in the course of trade it comes that 
one nation owes another a debt that cannot 
be paid in goods, but must be paid in money, 
they go to the bank and settle it by a trans- 
fer of bancor from one account to another. 
Such is clearing. There is no profit in this 
for the bank. Nevertheless, as the British 
plan unfolds, the bank comes to have enor- 
mous resources, which may be employed to 
support and finance international policies on 
a grand scale, such as post-war relief, re- 
habilitation, reconstruction, ever-normal 
granaries, and great stockpiles of commod- 
ities to which all shall have equal access, and 
finally the cost of policing the world. 

What is the origin of these resources? The 
bank does not own them; it only commands 
them. Yet how do they arise? Certainly not 
by clearing trade balances for member na- 
tions. That is done without profit. These 
resources are bancor credits, and they rep- 
resent the profits of creditor nations, called 
also the surplus nations. Remember that no 
nation can take any profit out. All profits 
gained from trade must be left there in the 
form of bancor credits. The plan says: “In 
recognizing that the creditor as well as the 
debtor may be responsible for a want of bal- 
ance, the proposed institution would be 
breaking new ground.” 

GOOD CREDIT FROWNED UPON 


A nation that accumulates a very large 
credit balance at the bank is regarded as one 
that behaves in a selfish manner; it is one 
that would demand payment of debt in gold 


and hoard the gold or bury it in the ground. 
It is one that would deprive the world of the 
benefit of its surplus purchasing power, and 
the effect of that is deflationary. 

The plan says that the bank “looks on 
excessive credit balances with as critical an 
eye as on excessive debit balances.” It would 
like to “require the eventual cancelation or 
compulsory investment of persistent creditor 
balances in excess”; but on reflection it 
thinks that this would be going too far, at 
least to begin with, in the present state of 
world intelligence. Anyhow, they must be 
distributed, else they will “exercise a con- 
tractionist pressure against world economy.” 
And the distribution of them does in fact 
become compulsory because, if credits or 
profits cannot in any case be taken out, they 
must necessarily be employed within the 
bank for the benefit of deficit countries in 
a deficit world, as the wisdom of the bank 
shall dictate, 

When the British Treasury engaged the 
mind of Lord Keynes for this task it was 
bound to get an astonishing plan. It was 
not obliged to accept it. One may wonder 
why it did, especially that part of it which is 
Lord Keynes’ fantasy of unlimited credit 
administered by and for debtors in a world 
of tame creditors—unless it was for the rea- 
son that Great Britain, seeing that she her- 
self will be the great debtor, contemplates 
the role of debtor's champion. Debtors will 
be in the majority; all of Europe wil! be 
debtor. And the appeal of this plan to 
debtors against one great creditor nation on 
this side would be almost irresistible. 

The American plan is much more discreet. 
There is no trick door. Any member nation 
that wants to get out is entitled to receive 
back the equivalent of everything it put in, 
together with any credit that may belong to 
it. The new money this bank creates, called 
Unitas, has some visible means of support. 
Every member nation puts in something to 
begin with, namely, as much gold as it can 
afford, its own paper money and its own 
bonds. Briefly, what the American plan calls 
the United and Associated Nations stabiliza- 
tion fund is a world bank on fairly orthodox 
lines. It can buy and sell all currencies, 
it can increase its resources by selling its 
own bonds, and its money—the Unitas—will 
be gold standard money redeemable in gold. 

In the British plan gold is treated in a 
Morganatic manner. Bancor, its new world 
money, is related to gold but not married to 
it. “The purpose,” it says, “is to supplant 
gold as a governing factor but not to dis- 
pense with it.” Why not dispense with it? 
Because, as the British plan concedes, “gold 
still possesses great psychological value, which 
is not being diminished by current events.” 


BOTH PLANS ARE INFLATIONARY 


The rub is that all but a “remnant” of the 
world’s monetary gold is held in the United 
States. This important difference between 
the two plans is largely explained by that sit- 
uation of fact—who owns the gold. Partly 
no doubt it represents the idiosyncrasy of 
Lord Keynes. His feeling toward gold is like 
the wavering pagan’s feeling about holy 
water. There may be something in it. Cer- 
tainly it is not wise to say positively no. 
Yet he hates it because it cramps his style. 
Specifically, Lord Keynes hates gold because 
it limits the expansion of credit and tends 
to bring back the fetish of solvency. 

The inflationary powers of the American 
plan may be as great as those of the British 
plan, even greater. One cannot be sure. 
There are too many unpredictable factors. 
On the day the bank opens for business 
every member nation may begin to print 
money and exchange it there for credit in 
gold standard Unitas. In the British plan 
inflation is restrained only by the wisdom 
of the governing mind; in the American plan 
there are two limitations. The first Umi- 
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tation is the gold base; the second is that the 
bank must always be prepared to meet its 
own obligations, for the American bank, 
unlike the British bank, could go broke. 

It may be for any one or all of these reasons 
that the American plan clings to some feeling 
for the creditor, as, of course, it should, seeing 
that the United States is and will for a long 
time continue to be the principal surplus 
nation in the world. 

Nevertheless the American plan foresees 
that a surplus nation, selling its goods to 
deficit nations, will tend to accumulate large 
credit balances in the world bank, and it 
agrees with the British plan that if a surplus 
mation pursues its selfish course uncon- 
trolled, it is bound to disturb the equilibrium 
of trade. 

In that case it becomes the duty of the 
world bank to admonish the creditor nation 
and to recommend that it take corrective 
measures, such, for example, as to lower its 
tariffs, to spend more of its wealth in foreign 
countries, and to make large investments 
abroad. 

Any one of these measures is bound to have 
internal effects, touching unemployment, 
wages, the standard of living, and so on, but 
this cannot be helped, and it is assumed that 
although some of the effects may be imme- 
diately bad for the surplus nation’s internal 
economy, still in the sequel everybody will 
be benefited by what is good for the foreign 
trade of the world. 


VAGUE TERM FOR HARSH FACT 


At only one point does the American plan 
supplement the British plan, but it does this 
in an original and most extraordinary way. 

The subject at this point is “abnormal 
balances,” and by a coincidence both plans 
=e in that vague term for a very harsh 

act. 

The British plan says: “The position of ab- 
normal balances in overseas’ owner- 
ship * * * presents a problem of special 
dificulty * * * a country in which a 
large volume of such balances is held could 
not unless it is in a creditor position afford 
the risk of having to redeem them in bancor 
on a substantial scale. * At the same 
time it is very desirable that the countries 
owning these balances should be able to re- 
gard them as liquid. * * +” It believes, 
therefore, and it suggests that “there should 
be some special overriding provision” for 
dealing with this problem. But it does not 
propose any special overriding provision. 
The American plan does that. 

Before meeting that provision it will be 
well to understand what “abnormal bal- 
ances” are. They are debts, largely in the 
form of bank deposits, subject to payment on 
demand, which the debtor countries cannot 
immediately pay. The principal nation in 
that awkward position is Great Britain. Of 
the principal nations, the United States alone 
is not in that position. 

At the end of the war the United States 
will be owed more than it owes, and every- 
thing it owes it will be able to pay on de- 
mand, in gold if necessary, Not so with 
Great Britain. 

Before the war all countries belonging to 
what was called the sterling bloc kept large 
bank deposits in London because London was 
the banking center of the sterling bloc and 
its clearing house. The Scandinavian and 
Baltic countries did and also of course all the 
countries of the British Commonwealth. 
Then there was refugee money in flight from 
the continent, like the gold smuggled out 
of Norway by hand and left in London for 
safekeeping. 

STAGGERING LIABILITY TO FACE 


Since the beginning of the war all these 
deposits have been blocked, Indeed, “block- 
ed balances” is the exact financial term. 
There is no figure to express the prewar total 
of these balances, but it Is a staggering li- 
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ability to have to face at the end of the war; 
and during the war it has been increased by 
Great Britain’s buying of food and raw ma- 
terials abroad outside the benefit of lend- 
lease. For all of this she has written down 
in her book sterling bank credits. These 
become blocked balances for the duration 
of the war, payable on demand when the war 
ends. 

This is so far simple. Every bank depositor 
in this country knows by experience what a 
blocked balance is. In 1933 all the banks in 
the country closed. When they began to 
open up for business again, you could not 
get all of your money out, only a small part 
of it. The other part was the blocked bal- 
ance, payable at some future time as pros- 
perity returned or as the assets of the bank 
could be liquidated. 

If at the end of the war all countries hav- 
ing blocked balances in other countries 
should demand immediate payment of them, 
as they would have a perfect right to do, 
there would be trouble. It would be like a 
run on the reopened bank. There would be 
trouble even in this country, although this 
country can afford to pay on demand all the 
refugee money that is here and all the demand 
deposits owing to foreigners. But for Great 
Britain, as the biggest debtor of all, it would 
be serious indeed. She might have to say 
simply that she could not pay, with all that 
that would mean to her financial prestige. 

So the problem, as the British plan pre- 
cisely says, is how to postpone payment of 
these blocked balances and at the same time 
give them a status in which it will be pos- 
sible “to regard them as liquid.” A very 
large order indeed. The American plan pro- 
poses the way. 

For illustration, let it be a matter between 
Argentina. and Great Britain. There are 
blocked balances in London standing to the 
credit of Argentina. Great Britain is the 
debtor; Argentina is the creditor. Now, ac- 
cording to the American plan, the world bank, 
called the stabilization fund, buys from 
Argentina her claim against Great Britain. 
Then Great Britain no longer owes that debt 

to Argentina; she owes it instead to the fund, 

and she undertakes to pay it off at the rate 
of 2 percent a year until 40 percent of it is 
paid. But Argentina, as a condition of sell- 
ing her claim against Great Britain to the 
stabilization fund, has agreed to buy it back 
from the fund at the rate of 2 percent a 
year until she has bought back 40 percent 
of it. At the end of 20 years, therefore, Great 
Britain will have paid off 40 percent of her 
debt to the fund, Argentina will have bought 
back 40 percent of her original claim against 
Great Britain, and a residue of 20 percent 
will be left in the bottom of the pot. 


NOBODY KNOWS WHAT HAPPENS NEXT 


There the story ends. What happens after 
that nobody knows. Evidently the writers of 
the plan do not know. This, says the plan, 
is “to facilitate the effective utilization of 
the abnormal foreign balances accumulating 
in some countries as a consequence of the 
war situation.” 

The idea is original, profound, and fairly 
incor :prehensible to any but the expert mind. 
But what is accomplished is perfectly clear. 
Payment of the debt represented by blocked 
balances is postponed and no loss of face or 
prestige will come of it because all countries 
alike will do it, even the United States, which 
is the one country that could pay what it 
owes pecause on the whole it will owe much 
less to others than others will owe to it, 
Ultimately 40 percent of the debt will cer- 
tainly be paid if the plan works. The aggre- 
gate of it is incalculable. Each day of war 
makes it more and it will include, we suppose, 
such settlements as may at length be made of 
what the world at large owes the the United 
States on account of lend-lease. 

Here the grand particulars only have been 
set out. Many details have been passed over, 
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some of them important—details touching 
the procedures of stabilization, how the 
values of the different national currencies in 
terms of bancor and unitas shall be arrived 
at, how quotas shall be assigned to the mem- 
ber nations, and so on. 

Some wii- say, “If you do not like either of 
these plans or any compound of them, what 
else? Do you prefer chaos?” 

Chaos is not the only alternative. Win- 
throp W. Aldrich, chairman of the Chase 
National Bank, says: “I would like to suggest 
as an alternative to the two plans proposed 
in tentative form by the American and Brit- 
ish experts that at the earliest possible mo- 
ment a ‘free dollar’ be established in the 
post-war world. This would involve the 
checking of domestic inflationary forces, the 
resumption of gold payments, and the re- 
moval of all foreign exchange controls. If 
these measures were taken, the dollar would 


constitute a sure anchorage for the curren- — 


cies of other nations and would become a 
generally acceptable international medium 
of exchange. All international transactions, 
including those of a bilateral or multilateral 
character, including the exportation or im- 
portation of goods, including short- or long- 
term capital movements, could be cleared on 
th basis of a dollar freely redeemable in gold 
and freed of foreign exchange controls.” 

That would work. Would it be in tune 
with what Lord Keynes calls the spirit of 
the age? 

Mr. Aldrich is a banker. He is thinking 
in monetary terms. He takes these plans to 
be designs for a monetary solution. They 
have that character only by technical defini- 
tion. They are in fact political plans of a 
daring order. 

Says the British plan: “The Clearing 
Union might become the instrument and the 
support of international policies in addition 
to those which it is its primary purpose to 
support. This deserves the greatest possible 
emphasis. The Union might become the 
pivot of the future economic government of 
the world.” 


STABILITY OF TIRED WORLD WANTED 


So it might. And so also might the world 
bank that is called a stabilization fund ac- 
cording to the American pian. The last 
paragraph of the American plan reads that 
each member nation agrees “to adopt appro- 
priate legislation or decrees to carry out its 
obligation to the fund and to facilitate the 
activities of the fund.” 

So much for exegesis, 
conclusion. 

Neither of these plans is for the period of 
transition only. That is to say, neither one 
holds itself to immediate dangers of the post- 
war world. Both treat the impending crisis 
as an occasion. Both propose to introduce 
into this confusion a world government to 
act with supreme authority in the economic 
sphere. 

One of the charter functions of this world 
government is to maintain in all things an 
equilibrium, omitting the truth that in dis- 
equilibrium lies the infinite source of human 
energy. Stability is for a tired world. 

But the ultimate purpose is political, 
namely, to redistribute the wealth of the 
world in favor of underprivileged nations. 

This will be done not by force but by man- 
ipulations of money and credit and by regu- 
lations and decrees touching trade, and it 
will be done, moreover, in a way to deprive 
surplus nations of the political power in- 
herent in the right of a nation to dispose of 
its surplus as it will. 

The British plan makes a special point of 
this, saying: “When financial contributions 
are required for some purpose of general ad- 
vantage it is a great facility not to have to 
ask for specific contributions from any nemed 
country but to depend rather on the anony- 
mous and impersonal aid of the system as 


Now prejudice and 
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@ whole. We have here a genuine organ of 
truly international government.” 
WHAT A WONDERFUL SYSTEM 

This is to say that if it should take, as it 
did after World War No. 1, $3,000,000,000 to 
uphold the buying power of the British pound 
sterling, and even if this money came out of 
the American surplus in the bank, still Great 
Britain would not have to borrow it from us 
nor owe it to us. She would owe it to the 
world bank. Nor would she have to repudiate 
it as a debt to the United States, as before. 
on the ground that she could not pay it in 
money and that the United States, by putting 
up tariff barriers, made it too hard for her to 
pay it in goods. 

True, also in this case, she would be unable 
to pay it back to the bank unless she could 
sell her goods, only now in the new situation 
to be imagined the world bank would say to 
the United States: “You must open your mar- 
ket to British goods or else Great Britain 
will be unable to discharge her debt to the 
bank.” If the United States should say: 
“But if we open our market to competitive 
British goods we shall throw many of our 
own people out of employment,” the bank 
would say: “Great Britain has unemploy- 
ment, too, and worse than yours. Anyhow, 
you are the richer. This is the new equilib- 
rium and everybody, you included, will in 
time be benefited.” 

-From the point of view of all debtor and 
deficit nations, enthusiasm for redistributing 
the wealth of the world, at least so long as 
there is one nation richer than all the rest, 
makes perfect sense. But that the one great 
surplus nation in the world should naively 
share that enthusiasm, thinking thereby to 
win the love and gratitude of mankind, will 
make one of the great fables of history—if 
it happens. 

ADDENDA 

On July 10 the United States Treasury 
issued a revised draft of the American plan, 
having by that time received suggestions 
upon it from the “technical experts” of nearly 
20 countries. The principal changes from the 
first draft are as follows: 

First, the statement of purpose is amended 
to embrace the objects of the Atlantic 
Charter; 

Second, the size of the fund is left as be- 
fore at $5,000,000,000, but each member coun- 
try shall pay in its total subscription to be- 
gin with, and half of it in gold—if it has the 
gold. One that has not gold enough may use 
instead more of its bonds and paper money 
to pay its original subscription, The United 
States is probably the only country that 
could put in the full amount of gold. 

Third, to avoid the danger that either the 
United States or Great Britain should be able 
to control the fund by having votes enough 
to represent absolute power of veto, it is pro- 
vided that no member country shall be per- 
mitted to cast more than one-fifth of the 
total vote, regardless of the size of its stake 
in the fund. 

The effects of these revisions are that— 

(a) The United States being by far the 
largest holder of monetary gold in the world, 
its contribution of gold to the fund is in- 
creased fourfold; 

(b) The United States being the principal 
surplus country in the world, its power over 
the fund is reduced by limiting its vote to 
one-fifth where before it was one-fourth; 
and 

(c) The new preamble proclaims the social 
intention, which is to raise the standard of 
living of the whole world, whereas before 
only the monetary purpose was asserted, 

Nore.—On top of all this, the United States 
Treasury has proposed to create also a $10,- 
000,000,000 world bank to function as a kind 
of international R. F. C. (the initials of our 
own Reconstruction Finance Corporation). 
Again it happened that the news broke first 
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in London, on October 8, and when con- 
fronted with it Mr. Morgenthau said it was 
true and gave out a brief memorandum en- 
titled, “Guiding Principles for a Proposed 
United Nations Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development.” This bank would deal only 
with member governments, to provide them 
with capital loans, and the American Gov- 
ernment would put up most of the gold. 
That is all the public may know about it yet, 


Adjusted-Service-Pay Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following article 
prepared by the Army and Navy Union, 
Disabled American Veterans, Military 
Order of the Purple Heart, Regular Vet- 
erans Association, and the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, and a 
copy of a House bill to provide adjusted- 
service pay for veterans of World War 
No. 2: 


Brier ANALYSIS OF THE ADJUSTED-SERVICE-PAY 
BUI — Fon Services RENDERED 


A credit of $3 per day for home service and 
84 per day for foreign service, with an extra 
credit of $500 where wounded by an instru- 
mentality of war in the hands of an enemy, 
would be allowed all who serve honorably in 
the armed forces of the present war. 

A minimum credit of $100 for any home 

service, and of $500 where any foreign service 
was had, with a maximum credit of $3,500 for 
home service only, and $4,500 where foreign 
service was had; and where the extra credit 
of $500 for wound applies, a maximum allow- 
‘able of $5,000. 
* Upon application by the veteran to the War 
or Navy Departments the respective Secre- 
taries would certify to the Treasury Depart- 
ment the amount due, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury would issue bonds in the high- 
est multiple of $50, according to amount due. 
Where the total amount due any veteran is 
less than $300, payment with check would be 
made by the Department honoring the appli- 
cation. 

The bonds will bear simple interest at 3 
percent for the first 5 years and compound 
interest at 3 percent for a second 5 years, after 
which interest would cease. The bondholder 
would have the option to withdraw one-fifth 
of the face value of the bond each year during 
the first 5-year period by cashing the attached 
coupons, cr could retain all or part of such 
coupuns to draw the prescribed interest up 
to the full 10-year period. 

The bonds would be nonnegotiable, tax free, 
and not subject to liens, and would be a prop- 
erty right, reverting to the veteran’s next of 
kin or estate in case of death. Where the 
veteran’s death occurs prior to application, 


the application may be made by his next of 


kin or his estate. 


EIGHT REASONS IN SUPPORT OF THE BILL 

1. This adjusted-service-pay method would 
provide a tangible, earned reward for all who 
serve honorably—from buck private or ap- 
prentice seaman to four-star general or ad- 
miral, inclusive. 

2. The reward would be measured accord- 
ing to length and place of service, propor- 


tionate to thé service rendered and the sac- 
rifice made. 

3. The reward belongs to those who earn 
it, or their estates, and would be usable with- 
out bureaucratic control, or interference with 
State rights. . 

4. Determination and distribution of the 
reward would require the very minimum of 
administration and creates no new agencies 
or superv ry boards. 

5. A reasonable safeguard is provided 
against hasty and unwise spending, by per- 
mitting a withdrawal of only one-fifth of the 
total reward each year for a 5-year period. 

6. An incentive to save is extended by ap- 
plying 3 percent simple interest for first 
5-year period and 3 percent compound inter- 
est for the second 5-year period. 

7. The over-all cost to the Nation would be 
less than the cost of 4 months of actual war 
expenditures in 1944, 

8. This earned-reward method would be the 
American way. 


SOME PERTINENT QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS CON- 
CERNING THE ADJUSTED-SERVICE-PAY BILL— 
FOR SERVICES RENDERED 
Question. What is the purpose of this bill? 
Answer. To adjust, in a measure, the differ- 

ence between the pay, including food, cloth- 

ing, shelter, and medical care, of those who 
serve in the armed forces of the present war 
and civilians who work in war industry. 

Question. Aren’t the adjusted credits of $3 
and 64 per day allowed in this bill rather 
high? 

Answer. No; not when you consider the 
pay of those in the armed forces compared 
to civilian war workers. The average yearly 
pay (365 days) of all persons in the armed 
forces, including the value of food, clothing, 
shelter, and medical care, is estimated at less 
than $2,300, or approximately $6 per day. 
Would the addition of the credits provided 
be unreasonable when compared to the earn- 
ings, comparative safety, and freedom of 
civilian war workers? 

Question. Would a veteran who is eligible 
to receive pension, hospitalization, and voca- 
tional training because of service-connected 
disabilities, also be entitled to the adjusted- 
service pay? 

Answer. Yes, certainly. The other benefits 
are granted because the veteran actually 
suffered disability or vocational handicap in 
line of duty, and they have no relation to 
pay adjustments. 

Question. Why not wait until the close of 
the war to make pay adjustments? 

Answer. Already over a million persons 
have been discharged—many with combat 
disabilities—and others being discharged at 
a present rate of 30,000 per month. It is 
entirely possible 3,000,000 persons may be 
discharged long before hostilities cease. Why 
should they wait for their pay adjustment? 
The knowledge this adjusted pay will be 
available should be a decided morale factor. 
A bill to provide adjusted-service pay for 

those persons who served in the armed 

forces of the United States during the pres- 
ent war, and for other purposes, 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the Veterans’ Adjusted-Service Pay 
Act of 1944. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 2. As used in this act 

(a) The term “service in the military or 
naval forces” shall mean active service in the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. 

(b) The term “person who served” shall 
mean a person, whether male or female, 
whether commissioned, enlisted, enrolled, or 
drafted, who served as a member of the armed 
forces or as a member of one of the reserve 
components thereof, 

(c) The term “period of the present war” 


means the period beginning December 7, 1941, 


and ending with the termination of hostili- 
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ties as proclaimed by the President, or de- 
clared by the Congress. 

(d) The term “Department” means the 
War Department or the Navy Department, or 
one of the components thereof. 

(e) The term “veteran” means any person 
who served during the period of the war 
whc*her or not such service shall have termi- 
nated. 

(f) The term “overseas service“ shall in- 
clude all active service outside the conti- 
nental limits of the United States or in 
Alaska. 

ADJUSTED-SERVICE CREDIT 


Sec. 3. The adjusted-service credit shall be 
computed by the Secretary of the Department 
concerned for each veteran. The amount of 
such credit shall be computed in the follow- 
ing manner; 

(a) There shall be allowed $3 for each day 
of active service within the continental limits 
of the United States, exclusive of Alaska, and 
$4 for each day of active overseas service, 
during the period of the war: Provided, That 
any veteran who performed no overseas serv- 
ico shall be entitled to a minimum credit of 
not less than $100, and any veteran who per- 
formed overseas service shall be entitled to 
a minimum credit of not less than $500: 
Provided further, That the maximum amount 
allowable to a veteran who performed no 
overseas service shall be $3,500, and the maxi- 
mum allowable to a veteran who performed 
overseas service shall be $4,500: And provided 
further, That any veteran may be given credit 
for active service in more than one enlist- 
ment, but the aggregate adjusted-service 
credit for all periods of service during the 
present war shall not exceed the maximum 
herein specified for the type of service per- 
formed. 

(b) There shall be allowed in addition to 
the amount authorized in (a) above $500 for 
any wound for which the issuance of a wound 
chevron or other decoration or medal is pre- 
scribed: Provided, That under this subsection 
the amount of adjusted-service credit to any 
veteran as provided in (a) shall not be in- 
creased by more than $500; And provided 
further, That the adjusted-service credit un- 
der this section and payment thereof shall 
not be reduced by any amount paid or pay- 
able under the Mustering-Out Pay Act of 
February 3, 1944, Public Law No. 225, Seventy- 
eighth Congress. 

Sec, 4. In computing the adjusted-service 
credit no allowance shall be made— 

(a) for service as a civilian cfficer or em- 
ployee of any branch of the military or naval 
forces, contract surgeon, cadet, or midship- 
man of the United States Military Academy, 
Naval Academy, or Coast Guard Academy, or 
for service while attending or stationed at a 
civilian educational institution and undergo- 
ing a course of academic instruction, or for 
service as a member of the Philippine Army, 
the Philippine Scouts, the insular forces of 
the Navy, the Samoan native guard or band 
of the Navy, or the Samoan reserve force of 
the Marine Corps; 

(b) for any period in excess of 30 days 
while confined under sentence of court mar- 
tial or civil court, or absent without leave; 

(c) for any furlough for the purpose of 
engaging in civilian pursuits; 

(d) for service of any individual whose pe- 
riod of active military service is terminated 
under dishonorable conditions; 

(e) for service of any person holding a 
permanent appointment, commission, or war- 
rant in any governmental agency detailed to 
active service with the Army or Navy, or 
transferred as a part of the armed forces, 


APPLICATION FOR ADJUSTED-SERVICE PAY 
Sec. 5. (a) Each veteran at time of dis- 
charge after the date of enactment of this 
act shall be informed of his right to benefits 
under this act and shall be furnished an ap- 
plication for payment of adjusted-service pay 
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thereunder. Upon filing of such application 
with the Department at time of or subse- 
quent to discharge, the amount of edjusted- 
service credit of the veteran under this act 
shall be computed and if $300 or more shall 
be certified to the Secretary of the Treasury 
for payment in bonds of the United States. 
Such certification shall be made by the Sec- 
retary of War or Navy Department as herein 
prescribed. Provided, That if the adjusted- 
service credit is less than $300, it shall be paid 
by the Department in cash. 

(b) Any person who remains in active 
service after termination of the war and 
whose service has been honorable to that 
date shall be furnished an application for 
payment of adjusted-service pay and upon 
filing thereof payment shall be made as 
provided in subsection (a) of this section. 

Sec. 6. Upon application for adjusted-serv- 
ice pay filed with the Department concerned, 
in accordance with regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary thereof, by any person sepa- 
rated from the active service prior to the 
date of enactment of this act, the adjusted- 
service credit shall be computed and paid 
as provided in section 5 (a). Such applica- 
tion may be filed at any time subsequent to 
the enactment of this act. 


PAYMENTS BY BONDS 


Sec. 7. The amount of adjusted-service 
credit certified pursuant to this act by the 
Department shall be paid the veteran or his 
estate by the Secretary of the Treasury by 
the issuance of bonds of the United States, 

red in the name of the veteran only, 
the denomination having a total face value 
equal to the highest multiple of $50 in the 
amount certified as due the veteran, and the 
difference between the amount certified as 
due the veteran and the face amount of the 
bond so issued shall be paid by check to the 
veteran or his estate by the Secretary of the 
Treasury out of the appropriation author- 
ized to be made under this act: Each bond 
shall be dated the first of the month in 
which it is issued and shall mature 10 years 
from such date. The bonds shall be redeem- 
able in the manner hereinafter provided and 
at such places, including post offices, as the 
Secretary of the may designate. 
Such bonds shall not be transferable, as- 
signable, subject to taxation, attachment, 
levy, or seizure under any legal or equitable 
process, and shall be payable only to the vet- 
eran, except as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 8. In cases of deceased or incompetent 
veterans, the payments provided by this act 
shall be made to the next of kin of the per- 
son who served, or to his estate, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of War, Secretary of 
the Navy, or the Secretary of the Treasury 
to be lawfully entitled thereto, without the 
necessity of the appointment By judicial 
proceedings or otherwise of a legal repre- 
sentative of the estate or person of any vet- 
eran or of any other persons, or of compliance 
with State law in respect of the administra- 
tion of estates. The provisions of this sec- 
tion shall be carried out subject to regula- 
tions to be issued from time to time to ef- 
fectuate the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 9. Interest on each bond issued here- 
under shall accrue at the rate of 3 percent 
simple interest for the first 5 years and 3 per- 
cent compound interest thereafter but not 
beyond the date of maturity, and any ac- 
crued interest will be paid with the prin- 
cipal. Each bond shall bear five coupons 
covering respectively the first 5 years im- 
mediately following the date of the bond, 
each coupon to bear necessary information, 
including record of the face value of the bond 
and the face value of the coupon, which latter 
shall be one-fifth of the face value of the 
bond. Each coupon shall be redeemable at 
any time within or after the year indicated 
on its face, except that no interest shall be 
payable on any coupon redeemed before the 
expiration of the year it covers. Face value 


of coupons redeemed before maturity of the 
bond shall be deducted from the face value 


ol the bond, and payment on coupons re- 


deemed after the expiration of the year or 
years they cover shall include the face value 
of such coupons with interest as provided 
herein. 

Sesc.: 10. If any veteran shall have died or 
shall die without applying for or receiving 
the adjusted-service pay, application for the 
amount of such pay may be made at any 
time by such person or persons as may be 
authorized by the regulations issued under 
section 8, or the estate of the veteran. The 
application shall be filed with the Depart- 
ment concerned, which will, if less than $300, 
pay, or if $300 or more, certify to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for payment the ad- 
justed-service credit. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND PENAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 11. The decisions of the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy and the 
Secretary of the Treasury hereunder shall 
be final and not subject to review by any 
court or other Government official. 

Sec. 12. The Secretary of War, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall make such regulations not in- 
consistent with this act as may be necessary 
effectively to carry out the provisions thereof, 
and may make such joint regulations as are 
necessary for such purpose. 

Sec. 13. The Secretary of War, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury are authorized to employ such ad- 
ditional personnel as may be necessary to 
administer their respective functions under 
this act subject to existing law with respect 
to personnel matters. 

Sec. 14. Any person charged with the ad- 
ministration of any part of this act shall 
make a full report to the Congress the first 
month of each year as to the administra- 
tion thereof. 

Sec. 15. Appropriations necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this act are hereby au- 
thorized. The appropriations for the War 
and Navy Departments and the Treasury De- 
partment for personnel, travel, and other 
administrative shall be available for 
the administration of this act. 

Src. 16. Any person who charges or collects 
or attempts to charge or collect either 
directly or indirectly any fee or other com- 
pensation for assisting in any manner the 
veteran, his dependents, or other beneficiaries 
under this act in obtaining any of the bene- 
fits hereundrr shall, upon conviction thereof, 
be subject to a fine of not more than $1,000 
or imprisonment for not more than 1 year, 
or both. 

Sec. 17. Wnoever makes any fraudulent 
statement of material fact tn any applica- 
tion, certificate, or document made pursuant 
to the provisions of this act, or of any regu- 
lation made under authority of this act, 
shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not 
more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more 
than 5 years, or both. Any person who 
fraudulently receives any amount of the 
adjusted-service credit or bonds to which he 
is not entitled shall, upon conviction thereof, 
be subject to a fine not less than twice the 
amount of such sum so received, and in addi- 
tion may be subject to imprisonment for a 
period of not more than 1 year. 

Sec. 18. Whoever falsely makes, forges, 
counterfeits, or alters, or causes or procures 
to be made, forged, counterfeited, or altered 
a certification or bond issued under author- 
ity of this act, or whoever passes, utters, 
publishes, or sells, or attempts to pass, utter, 
publish, or sell, any such false, forged, coun- 
terfeited, or altered certificate or bond, with 
intent to defraud the United States or any 
person, or whoever has in possession any 
such falsely made, forged, counterfeited, or 
altered certificate or bond with intent to un- 
lawfully use the same, or who shall refuse to 
surrender or release; upon demand by the 
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veteran or lawful beneficiary, any certificate 
or bond, shall be punished by fine of not 
more than $5,000 and imprisonment for not 
more than 15 years. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized to direct and 
use the Secret Service Division of the Treas- 
ury Department to detect, arrest, and deliver 
into the custody of the United States mar- 
shal having jurisdiction any person or per- 
sons violating any of the provisions of this 
section. 


South Dakota Chapter, Izaak Walton 
League of America, Endorses Missouri 
River Improvement Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUND T 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, realizing 
the great dividends in the realm of con- 
servation which will accrue from the cur- 
tailment of floods and the constructive 
use of the excess waters of the Missouri 
River, the Madison (S. Dak.) Chapter of 
the Izaak Walton League of America has 
endorsed the proposed Missouri River 
improvement program and I am includ- 
ing with these remarks a copy of the 
resolution of endorsement and the let- 
ter accompanying it, 

I have been advised that the Madison 
(S. Dak.) Chapter of the Izaak Walton 
League of America has sent this resolu- 
tion together with an appropriate let- 
ter of transmittal to other chapters of 
the league in the Missouri Rivery Valley 
and elsewhere. It is a true work of con- 
servation which harnesses the flood- 
waters of a river and prevents their de- 
struction of the natural habitat of fish, 
birds, and wildlife—producing instead a 
productive environment where fish, birds, 
and game can rear their young and make 
their homes with security against the 
demolishing forces of tremendous floods. 

This South Dakota Chapter of the 
Izaak Walton League deserves the com- 
mendation of sportsmen and nature lov- 
ers throughout America on being the 
first to adopt a resolution of endorsement 
on this project of national significance 
to all true conservationists: 

MADISON CHAPTER, 
Izaak WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
Madison, S. Dak. 

GENTLEMEN: The old saying “Nine-tenths 
of wisdom is being wise in time” can well 
apply to us now in connection with the 
Missouri River development program. 

Enclosed you will find a copy of a resolu- 
tion adopted by the membership of our chap- 
ter at our last regular meeting. The reso- 
lution is self-explanatory. 

After careful deliberation e came to the 
conclusion that we had our choice of taking 
tw attitudes. The first would be that of 
just sitting by and watching this thing be- 


come an actuality, and when some mistake 
was made, should it be, and we raised our 
voice in protest we probably would not be 
heard. The second world be that of jumping 
in now while the project still needs promo- 
tion and helping it along by an endorsement, 
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and as the thing grew and grew we undoubt- 
edly would be consulted on various points 
from time to time, and in this way could 
probably iron out things that we thought 
should be changed as they came up, rather 
than after they had been done. 

We choose the latter attitude, for, after all, 
many of the developments in this project 
will be in line with the objectives of the 
league. We felt it would be better to help 
formulate the plan than to sit back as critics 
thereby increasing the possibility of any sug- 
gestions, in keeping with the league policies, 
being given consideration. 

We would be pleased to have you bring this 
up at your next chapter meeting toward the 
end of adopting a similar resolution, that 
the league may be united. 

This resolution is the impartial and con- 
sidered judgment of our chapter, and we 
feel it is in keeping with the ideals and 
principals of the league and is worthy of 
your support. 

Sincerely, 
JACK STEEN, Secretary. 


Whereas the proposed Missouri River de- 
velopment program, when properly developed, 
Promises to alleviate or entirely elimi- 
nate the serious flood condition now existing 
in many of our Southern and Southwestern 
States; and 

Whereas this program would also provide 
much needed irrigation for the large ex- 
panses of semiarid regions in South Dakota 
and other States bordering that river, and 
that this irrigation will have a great tend- 
ency to decrease soll erosion by the ‘intro- 
duction of vegetation and cultivation of these 
lands heretofore nontillable; and 

Whereas this irrigation. should also. make 
possible the natural growth of timber, thus 
providing ideal habitat for various species 
‘of birds and animal life; and 

Whereas this program, if properly devel- 
oped, should greatly decrease the amount of 
silt always present in the waters of this 
great river, thus making it much more favor- 
able to the habitation of fish life; and 

Whereas this program should provide nest- 
ing places and resting places; favorable for 
migratory waterfowl; and 

Whereas this program should afford enough 
control over floodwaters now raging down 
the river in mighty torrents laying waste 
every living thing in their path, that these 
same floodwaters can be used for construc- 
‘tive purposes, such as the establishing of a 
much more constant water level for many 
bodies of water now suffering, such as Devils 
Lake in North Dakota; and 

Whereas ‘previous experiences should pro- 
vide proper administration so that all signs 
of pollution in this river and its tributaries 
shall be eliminated: Be it therefore: 

Resolved, That we, the Madison chapter of 
the Izaak Walton League of America, in 
keeping with our ideals and pledge to pro- 
tect woods, waters, and wildlife, shall go 
on record as favoring, and actively devote our 
efforts to the promoting of the proposed Mis- 
souri River development program, that it may 
sooner reach a successful state of comple- 
tion and add materially to the benefits to 
all living things within its scope. 


“Bureau of Globaloney” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 


orp, I include the following memoran- 
dum from John T. Flynn: 


The war against the American mind never 


ceases. The latest offensive to be launched 
against it is in the United States Office of 
Education. That bureau, established to pro- 
mote educational processes and studies, is 
now engaged in a secret attempt to create a 
Government-financed division of propaganda 
in the field of international politics. On the 
surface it is asking funds to establish what 
it calls a division of international education. 
If this were honestly named it would be 
called the “Division of Globaloney.” What is 
more, this little job is being cooked up by one 
of those inevitable emigree professors who 
has been in this country less than 10 years 
and who is now prepared to take over the 
formation of the crude, untutored American 
mind in the interest of his internationalist 
and racial passions, 

Last summer Dr, Walter Kotchnig, an 
Austrian, was brought into the Office of Edu- 
cation by its head, Commissioner Studebaker, 
and, without any official status whatever, 
given the run of the place and complete 
access to its files. In a few weeks he 
emerged with a 32-page report severely criti- 
cizing the Department of Comparative Edu- 
cation in the Commissioner’s office and end- 
ing with a proposal for a department of inter- 
national education, which, of course, is the 
idea he had in mind before he began his 
“investigation.” - 

This proposed department will (1) distrib- 
ute propaganda pamphlets and other material 
to schools and other institutions, promoting 
Dr. Kotchnig’s international or globaloney 
ideas; (2) send out lecturers at Government 
expense propagandizing the same line; 
(3) distribute kits containing teaching mate- 
rials as aids to the propagation of the 
globaloney faith; (4) send representatives 
abroad to be indoctrinated with internation- 
alist philosophy. Of course, Dr. Kotchnig 
would head the department. Moreover, it 
seemed important to the doctor that at least 
two Englishmen be on the staff. 

This writer has no objection to the pres- 
ence in our communities of foreign scholars. 
On the contrary, as a member of the Board 
of Higher Education of New York City, I have 
favored and even urged the presence in our 
colleges of. men truly representative of the 
cultures of other countries so that our youth 
might be exposed to the best that Old World 
civilizations haye to offer. We must never 
close our eyes and ears to the sources of 
knowledge and wisdom from whatever cor- 
ner of the globe they may appear. This is 
one thing. It is quite another to take in 
these busybody emigres who industriously 
seek to worm their way into positions of 
power and put them in charge of the very 
machinery of education here. It is also an- 
other thing to create an immense and ex- 
pensive propaganda machine for their alien 
ideologies and put that machine in their 
hands to use against the minds of our people. 

In this instance, however, the case need 
not be put wholly on this ground. What 
policy this Nation may pursue in interna- 
tional affairs is a subject which the people 
of America and their representatives must 
determine after deliberation and debate. 
Every side of the subject must be presented. 
In our society are many organizations well 
equipped to present all phases of the sub- 
ject. The Government must be the instru- 
ment of the people in carrying out the policy 
on which they finally decide. It is unthink- 
able that a bureau shall be set up—and 
stealthily, too—to enter this discussion and 
use the power, prestige, and the funds of the 
people to tip the scales on one side or the 
other of this great debate. We should oppose 
such a bureau no matter what side it under- 
took to support. It is un-American and 
indefensible. 

It is time to call a halt to this persistent 
drive of recently arrived teachers—some of 
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them refugees—who keep everlastingly at the 
job of inserting themselves into our Govern- 
ment, to control its thinking and shape its 
decisions in favor of objectives which are 
dear to them not because they are Americans 
but because they are the angry or injured or 
vengeful victims of enemies in other lands. 
The report of this Austrian interloper has 
been subjected to analysis by members of the 
staff of the Commissioner of Education and 
this analysis reveals his whole proposal to 
be superficial, self-serving, and worthless. 
Nevertheless, an effort is heing made to push 
through an appropriation for this enterprise. 
I urge members of the Education Commit- 
tees of the Senate and House to be on guard 
against it. I urge all Members of the Senate 
and House to keep an eye open for this oily 
scheme to plant in this Government a wholly 
un-American device of propaganda, 


So Much Depends on Price of Silver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MAURICE J. SULLIVAN 
OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1944 
Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 


‘leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 


orD, I include the following article from 
the Mining Record, Denver, Colo., of Feb- 
ruary 24, 1944: 


SO MUCH DEFENDS ON PRICE OF SILVER 


Provir.cial easterners have built up a ha- 
tred for silver to the detriment of the Nation 
and the world. -Otherwise honest publica- 
tions have libeled the white metal by printing 
untruthful articles designed to discredit 
silver, break its market price, and make it 
possible for eastern silversmiths and jewelers 
to buy the metal at cheap prices. There is 
a serious lack of patriotism in such actions, 
because silver is the metal that to a great 
extent controls the output of needed stra- 
tegic metals and makes possible -production 
of many. metals needed in our prosecution of 
the war. Silver -is a byproduct of many 
metals needed in the war effort and when 
the price of silver is hammered down, it is 
not possible to mine its sister metals in the 
Same ore body at a profit. There has been a 
serious slump in silver production and this, 
in part, can be traced to the eastern cabal 
that has been knifing the white metal. 

The Nation must awake to the fact that 
the immense metal production that has been 
made by the mining industry to supply the 
war needs is depleting the mines of reserves 
which should be held over and above pro- 
duction. The new dealers have prevented 
corporations from financing and developing 
new mines so the old mines developed before 
the New Deal came into power have had to 
provide the needed metals. Prospectors have 
left the field because financing of prospect 
mining companies had been stopped by New 
Deal laws. So it will be seen that some 
strong medicine is needed to bring the min- 
ing industry back to life so that new mines 
may be discovered and developed. 

To overcome the disastrous injury that 
the present Washington administration has 
done the mining industry, the way is open 
through bimetallism. Prospectors would 
then return to the prospect trail and new 
discoveries would be made. Financiers would 
furnish speculative funds to develop pros- 
pects into mines. The Washington brain 
trust might even see the error of its way 
and allow speculators to place money in 
shares of new mining and oil corporations 
rather than to close this legitimate avenue 
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of speculation and allow touts and racketeers 
to fleece these speculators of many millions 
ot dollars each year in crooked horse and 
dog races, as is now the case. 


Complicated Forms Have Been Clarified 
and Size Greatly Reduced by the Office 
of Price Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Chester Bowles, Administrator of the 
Office of Price Administration, has made 
many improvements in the administra- 
tion of the act over which he has juris- 
diction. I have just received from him 
a letter in which he enclosed an old form 
heretofore used consisting of 20 pages 
for the use of annual financial reports 
from business concerns. This 20-page 
form has heretofore been accompanied 
by an instruction book of 16 pages. 

Mr. Bowles also forwarded the new 
form which takes its place of four pages 
with instructions occupying a single 
sheet of paper printed on both sides. 

CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM WILL HELP 


It occurs to me that instead of de- 
nouncing and condemning the Office of 
Price Administration that more good 
could be accomplished by working with 
this organization and trying to get com- 
plicated forms clarified and huge ques- 
tionnaires reduced to the minimum in 
Size. 

I do not believe that any person who 
has given intelligent thought and con- 
sideration to the subject will advocate 
abolishing price control. It is absolutely 
necessary. Since it is, let us work to- 
gether and make it as easy as possible. 
It should not be overlooked that the Price 
Control and Stabilization Act is saving 
the American taxpayers $50,000,000 every 
24 hours on the cost of the war alone 
compared with the cost during World 
War No.1. A program that is so helpful 
should not be destroyed or weakened. 

We can afford to suffer inconveniences 
and condone some irritations in order to 
save such a huge amount of money each 
day which would otherwise be passed on 
to future generations including veterans 
of this war to pay. 

I am inserting herewith a letter from 
Mr. Bowles, which is self-explanatory: 

OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 3, 1944. 
The Honorable WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PATMAN: As a member of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, which at 
times has been critical of O. P. A. forms, you 
may be interested in the attached exhibits. 

Exhibit A is the form for annual financial 
reports from business concerns and the book 
of instructions which accompanies it. The 
report, you will note, fills 20 pages; the book- 
let 16 pages. 

Exhibit B is the new form which takes its 
place, As you-will see, it occupies four pages, 


with instructions occupying a single sheet of 
paper, printed front and back, 

This is one of several steps we are taking 
to simplify forms and procedures, which I 
believe will save time and trouble for indus- 
try, the Government, and the public. 

Sincerely, 
CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator, 


News From the Battle Front 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me by the House, I 
include in my remarks two letters from 
our former colleague, the Honorable 
James E. Van Zandt, of Pennsylvania, 
who resigned his seat in this body to 
serve the Nation on active duty at the 
front. 

We admire the courage and spirit of 
any man who is willing to yield an hon- 
ored place in the House of Representa- 
tives and face the dangers and rigors of 
war in defense of his country. Such 
was the decision made by our noble 
friend and colleague, Congressman Van 
Zandt: 


SOUTHWEST Paciric, December 19. 

HELLO Grorce: Now that I am settled on 
board my own ship—was made commander 
of this ship September 9—will pound out a 
few lines for the benefit of yourself. 

Well—I reached the war zone after flying 
11,000 miles via Australia on November 2— 
going into training for amphibious warfare, 
The powers to be permitted me to arrange 
my own refresher program which I did. 
After 1 month’s training during which I took 
part in six landing operations was given 
the going-over by a four striper who imme- 
diately ordered me to take command of this 
ship (LST No. 457). 

No doubt you haye followed our opera- 
tions of landings, etc., through the press. 
So you will know the ship—she is 350 feet in 
length, 4,000 tons, crew of 77 and carries 
plenty of armament. “LST” means landing 
ship for tanks but frankly we most 
anything including troops, etc. It is inter- 
esting to stick the nose of these ships up on 
the beach to unload in a hurry when all my 
past training in the Navy has been to keep 
the ship off the beach. 

This climate out here or down under is 
plenty trovical. We are not so many miles 
south of the Equatcrj thus it is hot (I said 
hot) with plenty of rain. It rains one min- 
ute, burns you up the next, but regardless, 
in the shade one can cool off, and best of all 
at night it is cool. The islands are all 
heavy jungle growth with towering coconut 
and banana trees, The jungle growth ex- 
tends to the water’s edge while in the back- 
ground tree-covered mountains 15,000 and 
16,000 feet high add to the beauty. Several 
of the mountains are snow covered but as yet 
I haven't seen them. One interesting thing 
is—these mountains have no such thing as 
a timber line—trees and foliage cover them 
to the top. 

The natives are funny. We call them 
fuzzie wuzzies while no doubt they call us 
damn fools for looking at them as we do. 
The men drape themselves (hips only) with a 
cloth while the women employ the grass skirts. 
Naturally we look and look, but as yet none 
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of us seem to think they are turning white. 
When that happens all hands will fly back 
to the States toot sweet as a Frenchman 
would say. These natives live in small vil- 
lages made up of bamboo, etc. Frankly they 
are dirty and many haye diseases. Where 
the missionary has been on duty they do try 
to keep clean a little. Just a little. 

I cannot help but comment on the fine 
job all hands are doing out here. In the 
first place the weather gets one down, next 
we get no news except a few lines every now 
and then by radio, no movies for weeks and 
weeks, no liberty in a city since such things 
don't exist out here, and believe it or not 
we haven't seen a white woman for over 
2 months. All we do is work and work. 
My heart goes out to the soldier and marine 
who slaves for 18 and 20 hours, first to build 
roads, dugouts, landing strips, unloads his 
own equipment plus supplies, then turns 
around and has to fight a Jap rat who lives 
in the jungle, who doesn’t mind sleeping in 
a hole filled with water, one whom malaria 
doesn’t bother, one who crawls around in- 
cluding trees like a monkey, one who can 
exist on a few handfuls of rice. Les, siree, 
these boys work until exhaustion and gripe 
like hell when we hear of strikes back in the 
States. What the Government should do 
with labor leaders is to send them out to this 
part of the world and we'll show them what 
long hours and hard work for a little wage 
Amounts to, I’m only sorry as a Member of 
Congress it was not possible for me to go 
through what I’m now going through. Had 
it been, my speech to the House on the sub- 
ject would have startled the American peo- 
ple. Would and could tell you much but 
with Old Man Censor checking, naturally it 
is necessary the subject matter be general- 
ized as I have tried to do. 

Upon arriving in Australia 1t was my priv- 
ilege to be greeted by the general. He sure 
took good care of me in the way of inter- 
views, etc. He is as gallant as ever and, 
contrary to what you hear, liked a lot by 
his men. All world problems seem to be 
at his fingertips—sharply alert on any sub- 
ject—above all well preserved and apparently 
in the best of health. Learned to know all 
of his staff a little better and at the same 
time pal with our mutual friend (General) 
who is the general's plans officer, 

Well, George, give all my best wishes, as- 
suring each I’m in the best of health and 
enjoying myself tremendously. Take good 
care of yourself and with my usual best 
wishes to a real friend, as always, 


JIMMIE. 
P. S—Tell the boys on the floor also at 
the hotel I said “hello,” especially Beecher 
Hess. 


SovutHwest Paciric, February 12. 

Dear Grorce: Between trips from our base 
to the north, will steal a few moments to 
answer yours of recent date. Both reached 
me this morning, and words fail me to ex- 
piain how pleased I was to receive them, 

I am delighted to know you enjoyed my last 
letter. As you no doubt realized, I kept 
right close to the censoring line and was still 
able to give you an idea of what we are doing 
out here. Would love to tell you many details 
which you and other Members should know, 
but the censor barrier is up. I'm sorry, but 
it cannot be helped. 

Since writing you last it has been my pleas- 
ure to receive another promotion. This time 
my promotion calls for me to command a full 
division of landing ships for tanks, On Feb- 
ruary 1 the promotion took effect, and now 
in naval language I’m labeled as ComDiv, 
#40 of LST’s attached to the Seventh U. S. 
Fleet. This new duty will continue to keep 
me in the forward area or right in the middle 
of the show daily. 

We are still hitting the Nips between the 
eyes many times daily. I have been part of 
so many operations since early October that 
I have lost track of the number, The one 
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thing standing out in all of these shows is the 
fine teamwork of the armed forces. One 
talks about groups clicking; believe me, the 
Army, Navy, and Air Corps sure click out 
here. The stick this force carries is power- 
ful, and when they strike it is done with 
almost unbelievable precision. Only one who 
is part of these shows can appreciate the 
effect of this powerful strike on the enemy 
forces, 

Our summer is just about over; fall is set- 
ting in; change of season doesn’t mean a 
thing. For the fall and winter we'll just 
have more heat and rain, but we do like to 
talk about the seasons. 

Well, George, I'm feeling fine and trust you 
are likewise. Drop me a note when you can. 


Say hello to miy colleagues for me. With 
best wishes as always. 
Sincerely, 
J. E. V. 


A Quart of Milk and Allotments for 
Everybody 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MARION T. BENNETT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, the War Department is adver- 
tising through an Associated Press ar- 
ticle under date of March 2, and which 
I will extend in the Recorp, a statement 
made by the public-relations officer of 
the Office of Dependency Benefits, to the 
effect that any American soldier and 
misguided girl who wish to perpetrate in- 
fidelity through birth of illegitimate chil- 
dren can be recompensed for their ef- 
forts by the Government of the United 
States to the tune of $30 for the first 
child and $20 for each additional child. 
The question arose with respect to eligi- 
bility of an English girl for allotments 
for quadruplets. It is not necessary for 
the father even to make application for 
the allotments when he acknowledges 
parentage. 

Some of my constituents who sympa- 
thize with the American wife of the sol- 
dier in question are reminding me that 
it was Adolf Hitler who first advertised 
and encouraged this kind of practice on 
the part of government. We have simply 
added to this practice the promise of 
our Vice President “a quart of milk a day 
for everybody in the world.” 

The article follows: 

THE QUADS ELIGIBLE TO $90 MONTHLY FROM 
UNITED STATES 

WASHINGTON, March 2—The quadruplets 
born in Heanor, England, will be eligible for 
a dependency payment of 890 a month if 
their father is an American soldier and 
acknowledges them as his children. 

A War Department spokesman said the 
Army allows payments for illegitimate chil- 
dren if the father acknowledges parentage. 

The monthly payment for the first child 
is $30, with $20 for each additional child. 

Capt. George Schuyler, public relations 
officer of the War Department’s Office of De- 
pendency benefits in Newark, N. J., said if it 
were established that the father of the chil- 


dren were an American soldier, the quads’ 
mother could receive dependency payments 
for them even if the father did not apply. 


Time to Call a Halt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, a little 
more than a year ago the United States 
Forest Service and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture presented a proposal for the allo- 
cation of $100,000,000 to be used for the 
condemnation of lumber-manufacturing 
plants and private timberlands. This 
bureaucratic scheme was not approved, 
but it took the united efforts of the lum- 
ber industry and Members of Congress 
to defeat it. The plan was to set up an 
agency to be known as the Forest Prod- 
ucts Service and to bypass the elected 
representatives of the people by obtain- 
ing approval through the war powers of 
the President. It was contended by the 
Government agency that the owners of 
the timberlands and manufacturing 
mills were incapable of operating in the 
public interest, that the timber stock 
was being dissipated and that Govern- 
ment competition and Government own- 
ership was the solution, It can be said 
tc the credit of Mr. Roosevelt that in the 
end he did not approve of the Govern- 
ment going into the lumber business. I 
vigorously protested the setting up of 
this bureaucratic scheme. 

The Forest Service, although rebuffed 
in its effort to create the Forest Products 
Service and spend $100,000,000, continues 
to press for Government ownership of 
private timberlands and strict Federal 
controls over the industry. In the 1943 
annual report of the Forest Service, filed 
with Secretary of Agriculture Wickard, is 
found the following statement by Lyle F, 
Waits, Chief, Forest Service: 

I believe that Federal forest legislation, 
including but not limited to regulation of 
cutting practices on private forest lands, is 
now more urgently needed than ever before. 


On page 15 of this report is found rec- 
ommendations for legislation, and I 
quote: 

Three major lines of public action have 
been suggested: 

1. Regulation of forest practices on private 
lands. 

2. Aid to forest landowners. 

3. Extension of public ownership. 


In a speech delivered at Indianapolis, 
Ind., on December 13, 1943, Mr. Watts 
said: 


Within the borders of national forests and 
purchase units already established are 
50,000,000 acres of private land; of these 
some 36,000,000 acres should be acquired by 
the public, * * * 60,000,000 acres outside 
of existing national forests and purchase 
units should be given national-forest status, 
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For perhaps another 50,000,000 acres State or 
community ownership seems desirable. 


If Mr. Watts’ suggestions are put into 
effect, there would not only be Govern- 
ment domination, supervision, and com- 
petition, but thousands of public schools 
could not successfully operate if these 
vast forest lands were purchased by the 
Government and removed from the tax 
rolls. Local self-government has suf- 
fered tremendously due to the present 
forest holdings of the Government, which 
totals 196,300,000 acres; about one- 
fourth of all the land area of America is 
Government-owned. It is time to call a 
halt while we still have the American 
system of free enterprise and freedom of 
opportunity. The growth of the mon- 
ster Federal Government must end, and 
at the same time priorities, allocations, 
restrictions, and other Government con- 
trols which were brought on by the war 
should be stopped immediately after hos- 
tilities cease. 

I include as part of my remarks an 
editorial from the Arkansas Democrat 
entitled “Bureaucracy Eyes Our Forests”: 


BUREAUCRACY EYES OUR FORESTS 


For several years Washington bureaucracy 
has had an eager eye on the Nation's pri- 
vately owned woodlands. Here was a juicy 
plum if it could be plucked—a huge field for 
the extension of bureaucratic controls, jobs 
and spending. 

Guardedly at first, then boldly under the 
guise of war necessity, the scheme was put 
forward. Private owners were misusing and 
wasting our forest resources, the Nation was 
told. We were skidding headlong into a 
timber shortage unless the thrifty and nur- 
turing hand of bureaucracy—a grating laugh 
goes with that one—took charge. 

Forgotten was all the earlier talk from 
the same Federal sources about the hand- 
some job of timber conservation that was 
being done and how growth was keeping 
up with increasing wood demands. Those 
words and figures didn't fit the tune of loom- 
ing timber scarcity unless bureaucracy took 
over the seedling to saw-log. 

The proposal was rebuffed vigorously by 
forest owners. But bureaucracy never lets go 
of an idea for expanding its powers—and 
jobs. Evidence that it still cherishes this one 
is clear in a statement, released Monday, from 
the United States Forest Service. 

The statement pictures our forests as 
shrinking under the huge war use of timber, 
while another vast demand for rebuilding 
Europe hovers over them, It says our for- 
ests must have better care to meet the pres- 
ent and prospective drains on their growth, 

Then, outlining remedies, the statement 
urges as a major one, regulation of forest 
practices on private lands. 

And there you are, Mr. Woodlot Owner, 
marked out for a red-tape halter if an al- 
ready powerful bureaucracy can manage it. 
Better decide now, before the halter is slipped ` 
on, how you'd like taking orders on man- 
aging your woodlot from a Federal official 
and running to the county seat for a permit 
when you wanted to cut a few saw-logs. 

To Arkansas, one of the great forest States, 
this matter is vitally important. We have 
proved that we can take care of our forests 
ourselves, though there still is much to be 
done. Most other States have given the same 
proof. 

It would be one more wallop at the struc- 
ture of State and local rights, already tot« 
tering, which cannot go down without tak- 
ing our democracy down with it. 
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Congress Rebukes the President 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, the able 
editor of the Webster News-Times in my 
district, Mr. Ray W. Behymer, has com- 
mented on the recent congressional ac- 
tion overriding the President’s veto on 
the tax bill. This editorial entitled 
“Congress Rebukes the President,” is 
worth reading: 

CONGRESS REBUKES THE PRESIDENT 


The New Deal, in the person of President 
Roosevelt, was given a stinging rebuke last 
week through the action of Congress in over- 
riding Presidential veto of the $2,300,000,000 
tax bill. The override vote of the House of 
Representatives, 299 to 95, and the override 
vote of the Senate, 72 to 14, followed close 
on the castigation by Senator ALBEN BARKLEY 
of President Roosevelt for his veto of the 
bill—probably the most severe by a Senate 
majority leader of his party chief in the his- 
tory of the United States. 

Ostensibly the congressional revolt was 
against the specific action of the tax-bill 
veto, but actually the result can be viewed 
as a revival of constitutional government; 
of repudiation of government by executive 
decree, and of rededication of the American 
principle of Government of, by, and for the 
people. 

The tax-bill veto was only the excuse for 
the congressional revolt. The reason lies 
deeper. It lies in the resentment of Senators 
and Congressmen to the high-handed dis- 
dain with which the Executive has treated 
the legislative branch; in the hatreds en- 
gendered by the New Deal in the class warfare 
it has persistently fostered; in the expressed 
demand that all processes of American po- 
litical life be subordinated to the whims of 
executive and personal control. 

Reaction of the American public to the 
spectacle in Washington, as reflected by 
newspaper editorials throughout the Nation, 
range from unqualified approval of Senator 
Barktey and the congressional action by Re- 
publican papers of the North and Democratic 
papers of the South, through half-hearted 
explanations of what happened by so-called 
indenendent papers, to sobbing defense of 
the President and denunciation of Congress 
by New Deal publications. 

Among the latter, although classified as 
independent, is the Chicago Sun, which said 
in part: 

“To explain Senator BARKLEY’s resignation 
as floor leader and the angry outbursts of 
House leaders, then, one must look farther 
afield (thau the tax bill). We think the ex- 
planation lies in party politics plus the in- 
creasing willingness of Congress, under re- 
actionary leadership, to serve the special in- 
terests of special groups.” 

The Chicago Sun, established by New 
Dealer Marshall Field III, to provide direct 
opposition to the antiadministration Chi- 
cago Tribune, aware of the New Deal ad- 
ministration’s record of “serving special in- 
terests of special groups” is in a specious 
position charging the people's representa- 
tives with a “crime,” the place for which 
has been set by its political overlord. 

But other quotation would be only repeti- 
tion, Comment to this point has brought 
us, in memory, to a page of the Clarksdale, 


Miss., Daily Press, issue of Monday, February 
21, 1044, which reached our desk a couple 
of days ago. The Clarksdale Daily Press, as 
News-Times readers know, is the publica- 
tion of Capt. Tom Gibson, native and formed 
resident of Webster, who writes the “Away 
Back When” column which regularly appears 
in the News-Times, 

Before getting to the page aforesaid, it 
ought to be shown that Captain Tom, if not 
an unreconstructed rebel, certainly is an un- 
reconstructed Democrat. On an all too brief 
visit in Webster a few months ago, Captain 
Tom paid his respects to the News-Times, 
ani while in conversation paid his respects, 
too, to the Republican Party, as well as to 
the New Deal administration. 

As Captain Tom spoke about the Repub- 
licans, you could almost hear a whisper from 
th Deep South—something about dam- 
yankees.” But that’s another story. This 
concerns a more immediate situation as we 
quote Captain Tom, who is up to his ears in 
helping to establish the National Brno for 
President Club, in part: 

“The New Deal * * * etc. It looks 
like Mr. Roosevelt will be nominated for 
th: fourth term. If he is, it’s going to put 
me in a tough spot. I have said all my life 
that I would never vote a Republican ticket, 
but next November might be different. 
In voting, the Republican ticket is just 
about as low-down as I'll go. The New 
Deal * . A5 


Use of Tokens by Office of Price 
Administration Instead of Stamps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, recent 
tests of the use of the new tokens by the 
Office of Price Administration, reported 
in the Chicago newspapers of January 
26, 1944, showed that tokens saved more 
than 50 percent of the time of shoppers 
and clerks at the cash-register counters. 
More than 200 key Chicago retailers and 
40 professional shoppers, representing 
consumer groups, witnessed the demon- 
strations and acclaimed the results. 

These tokens were put into use na- 
tionally February 27, 1944. They will 
save food stores and housewives millions 
of manhours every week and do much to 
eliminate the regular Friday line-up in 
grocery and meat stores. 

I am inserting herewith a letter from 
the American Association of University 
Women on this subject, which is self- 
explanatory: 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
or UNIVERSITY WOMEN, 
Washington, D. C., January 15, 1944. 
Mr. CHESTER A. BOWLES, 
Director, Office of Price Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BowLes: We have just examined 
the plan for issuing ration tokens and have 
seen samples of the tokens which are to be 
used. We believe that the use of tokens will 
be a desirable step for both simplification 
and economy. It seems to us that the tokens 
are clearly distinguishable from anything else 
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which women carry in their purses, and 
should cause no confusion with money or car 
tokens. 

The only problem in putting the ration 
tokens into use which we see is that the 
coupons in ration book No. 4 are numbered 
8, 5, 2, and 1, respectively, in each column. 
In the initial stages of using tokens there 
may be some confusion when each of these 
stamps is given the same value of 10 points. 
We feel sure, however, that consumers will 
quickly accustom themselves to the 10-point 
valuation for each stamp and will find the 
e plan easier to handle than the present 
plan. 

Perhaps the most important result of the 
token plan will be the speeding up of the 
lines passing the cashier’s counter. Less 
time lost in waiting to pay for purchases 
will be a real boon to war workers, particu- 
larly the women who must carry on two 
e in industry and one in homekeep- 

g. 

Sincerely yours, 
ESTHER COLE FRANKLIN, 
Associate in Social Studies, 
CAROLINE F, WARE, 
Chairman, National Committee on 
Social Studies. 


Bimetallism Would Bring New Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MAURICE J. SULLIVAN 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rxc- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Mining Record, Denver, Colo., of Feb- 
ruary 24, 1944: 

BIMETALLISM WOULD BRING NEW PROSPERITY 


The western metal-mining States are facing 
a big post-war problem. When the soldiers 
return home there must be jobs for them. 
The metal-mining industry must be reorgan- 
ized to provide as much work as possible. 
We can expect little cooperation from Wash- 
ington bureaucrats, but we can ourselves out- 
line a campaign that ill bring results. 

Congressional new dealers threw a monkey 
wrench into western economical machinery 
when they stopped the corporation method 
of financing of mining and oil development. 
These industries afford the brightest outlook 
for employment of returning soldiers. But 
the handicap must be overcome. The Sulli- 
van bill now before Congress, which would 
exempt mining and oil shares from the provi- 
sions of the Federal securities law, would 
bring a return of needed corporation financ- 
ing so necessary for employment of labor. 

It is also true that the West and the entire 
world would attain new prosperlty through 
increased commerce if a world bimetallic 
standard were adopted. The United States is 
trying to save the world. To accomplish this, 
the United States should advocate the im- 
mediate adoption by the Allies of world bi- 
metallism. This action would, in part, over- 
come the bad legislation placed on the statute 
books of the United States which may ulti- 
mately make ghost towns of formerly pros- 
perous mining centers. 

Bimetallism, at an honest ratio, would 
bring a return of prosperity to mining dis- 
tricts and also bring new prosperity to the 
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entire Nation and the world through in- 
creased commerce. The world should adopt 
bimetallism as soon as possible, so that when 
the war ends the gold-standard nations and 
the silver-standard nations can do business 
with gold and silver money with one bimetal- 
lic standard all over the world. 

The stagnation that we face in the metal- 
mining districts and oil fields as a result of 
ill-advised laws could be overcome in part by 
the adoption of bimetallism. The Washing- 
ton administration can save its face through 
adoption of bimetallism and thus bring our 
western mining districts back to the activity 
to which they are entitled. 


Adjusted-Service-Pay Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. Speak- 
er, when Congress passed legislation pro- 
viding for mustering-out pay for veterans 
in the service it was generally agreed that 
future legislation would be enacted pro- 
viding for vocational training, rehabilita- 
tion, and adjusted-service pay. A num- 
ber of bills are now pending in Congress 
dealing with these various subjects. The 
matter of adjusted-service pay has been 
under study for some time by the several 
veterans’ organizations. Recently the 
Army and Navy Union, the Disabled 
American Veterans, the Regular Veterans 
Association, the Military Order of the 
Purple Heart, and the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States unan- 
imously agreed on a proposal for ad- 
justed-service payments to men and 
women discharged from the service. 

I am today introducing the bill that 
they have unanimously approved as a 
basis for consideration. There will be 
no disagreement in Congress as to wheth- 
er or not an adjusted-service-pay bill 
should be enacted. Congress will no 
doubt follow the edample set in World 
War No. 1 by enacting legislation that 
will tend to equalize the compensation be- 
tween those who served in civilian life 
and those who were called into military 
service. This is the least our Nation can 
do for the millions of men and women 
who were taken from civilian employ- 
ment and placed in military service for 
the defense and protection of our Na- 
tion. There will no doubt be much dis- 
cussion in the legislative halls on the 
amount that is to be paid. The decision 
on the amount of adjusted-service pay 
will be arrived at after extended hearings 
in both branches of Congress. I am in- 
troducing the bill sponsored by these or- 
ganizations as a basis for these hearings, 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
am including a statement signed by the 
officers of the various organizations 
which have unanimously agreed on the 
proposal I am introducing today, to- 
gether with a brief analysis of the bill: 

Wasnincron, D. C., March 2, 1944. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

The undersigned, duly authorized repre- 

sentatives of five national veteran organiza- 


tions wholeheartedly endorse, and request 
early congressional consideration and favor- 
able action on an adjusted-service-pay bill— 
for services rendered—which will provide ad- 
justed-service-pay credits of $3 per day for 
home service and $4 per day for foreign 
service, with a maximum of $3,500 for home 
service and a maximum of $4,500 where for- 
eign service was had; plus an extra credit of 
$500 if wounded by an instrumentality of 
war in the hands of an enemy, to all who 
serve honorably in the present war. Pay- 
ments to be made in bonds, with coupons, 
issued by the Treasury Department upon 
certification from the War or Navy Depart- 
ments. 
THE ARMY AND Navy UNION, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Warren E, MILLER, National Commander. 
REGULAR VETERANS ASSOCIATION, 
W. M. Froyp, National Commander. 
DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 
MILLarp W. RICE, 
National Service Director. 
MILITARY ORDER or THE PURPLE HEART, 
FRANK HALEY, 
National Legislative Representative, 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Omar B. KETCHUM, 
National Legislative Representative. 


BRIEF ANALYSIS OF THE ADJUSTED-SERVICE-PAY 
BILL For SERVICES RENDERED 


A credit of $3 per day for home service and 
$4 per day for foreign service, with an extra 
credit of $500 where wounded by an instru- 
mentality of war in the hands of an enemy, 
would be allowed all who serve honorably in 
the armed forces of the present war. 

A minimum credit of $100 for any home 
service, and of $500 where any foreign service 
was had, with a maximum credit of $3,500 
for home service only, and $4,500 where for- 
eign service was had; and where the extra 
credit of $500 for wound applies, a maximum 
allowable of $5,000. . 

Upon application by the veteran to the 
War or Navy Departments the respective Sec- 
retaries would certify to the Treasury 
Department the amount due, and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury would issue bonds in 
the highest multiple of $50, according to 
amount due. When the total amount due 
any veteran is less than $300, payment with 
check would be made by the Department 
honoring the application. 

The bonds will bear simple interest at 3 
percent for the first 5 years and compound 
interest at 3 percent for a second 5 years, 
after which interest would cease. The bond- 
holder would have the option to withdraw 
one-fifth of the face value of the bond each 
year during the first 5-year period by cashing 
the attached coupons, or could retain all or 
part of such coupons to draw the prescribed 
interest up to the full 10-year period. 

The bonds would be nonnegotiable, tax 
free, and not subject to liens, and would be 
a property right, reverting to the veteran’s 
next of kin or estate in case of death. Where 
the veteran’s death occurs prior to applica- 
tion, the application may be made by his 
next of kin or his estate. 


EIGHT REASONS IN SUPPORT OF THE BILL 


1. This adjusted-service-pay method would 
provide a tangible, earned reward for all who 
serve honorably—from buck private or ap- 
prentice seaman to four-star general or ad- 
miral, inclusive. 

2. The reward would be measured accord- 
ing to length and place of service, propor- 
tionate to the service rendered and the sac- 
rifice made. 

3. The reward belongs to those who earn 
it, or their estates, and would be usable with- 
out bureaucratic control, or interference with 
State rights. 

4. Determination and distribution of the 
reward would require the very minimum of 
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administration and creates no new agencies 
or supervisory boards. 

5. A reasonable safeguard is provided 
against hasty and unwise spending, by per- 
mitting a withdrawal of only one-fifth of the 
total reward each year for a 5-year period. 

6. An incentive to save is extended by ap- 
plying 3-percent simple interest for first 5- 
year period and 3-percent compound inter- 
est for the second 5-year period. 

7. The over-all cost to the Nation would be 
less than the ccst of 4 months of actual war 
expenditures in 1944. 

8. This earned-reward method would be 
the American way. 


SOME PERTINENT QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
CONCERNING THE ApJUSTED-SERVICE-Pay 
BIII— Fon SERVICES RENDERED 


Question. Wnar is the purpose or this bill? 

Answer. To adjust, in a measure, the dif- 
ference between the pay, including food, 
clothing, shelter, and medical care of those 
who serve in the armed forces of the present 
war and civilians who work in war industry. 

Question. Aren't the adjusted credits of 
$3 and $4 per day, allowed in this bill, rather 
high? 

Answer. No; not when you consider the 
pay of those in the armed forces compared 
to civilian war workers, The average yearly 
pay (365 days) of all persons in the armed 
forces, including the value of food, clothing, 
shelter, and medical care, is estimated at 
less than $2,300, or approximately $6 per 
day. Would the addition of the credits pro- 
vided be unreasonable when compared to the 
earnings, comparative safety, and freedom 
of civilian war workers? : 

Question. Would a veteran who is eligible 
to receive pension, hospitalization, and vo- 
cational training because of service-con- 
nected disabilities, also be entitled to the 
adjusted-service pay? 

Answer. Yes; certainly. The other bene- 
fits are granted because the veteran actu- 
ally suffered disability or vocational handi- 
cap in line of duty, and they have no rela- 
tion to pay adjustments. 

Question. Why not wait until the close 
of the war to make pay adjustments? 

Answer. Already over a million persons 
have been discharged—many with combat 
disabilities—and others being discharged at 
a present rate of 30,000 per month, It is 
entirely possible 3,000,000 persons may be 
discharged long before hostilities cease. 
Why should they wait for their pay adjust- 
ment? The knowledge this adjusted pay 
will be available should be a decided morale 
factor. 

Sponsored by Army and Navy Union, Dis- 
abled American Veterans, Military Order of 
the Purple Heart, Regular Veterans Associa- 
tion, and Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States. 


More About Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an address delivered by me over 
the N. B. C. network on Saturday, March 
4, 1944: 

Perhaps you are tired of hearing about sub- 
sidies, Twice within the last year the ques- 
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tion of subsidies has come up for extended 
discussion in Congress. Twice both Houses, 
by large majorities, have passed legislation 
prohibiting certain types of subsidies. Twice 
the President has vetoed this legislation. In 
neither case were the opponents of subsidies 
able to muster the necessary two-thirds vote 
to pass the bill over a veto. It might be 
thought that this settles the issue, but I do 
not believe that any issue is settled until it is 
settled right. Up to date this issue has not 
been settled right. I am sure, therefore, that 
there will be further action on the subsidy 
. question in Congress within the next few 
months. 

It is unfortunate that the subject of sub- 
sidies is so complex. That accounts for the 
fact that there is and has been a great deal 
of confusion on the subject even in the minds 
of well-informed people. One reason is that 
there are subsidies and subsidies. Some 
types of subsidies, like those on copper and 
other strategic materials, or those on oil 
seeds such as peanuts, flax, and soybeans, 
have been helpful and have saved the Gov- 
ernment and the taxpayers of this country 
substantial sums of money. I know of no 
objection to this type of subsidy. The con- 
tinuation of subsidies of this kind has never 
been an issue in Congress, 

The type of subsidy which is in disrepute 
is what is known as a consumer or roll-back 
subsidy. The purpose of these subsidies is 
to pay a part of everybody's food bill, ir- 
respective of his ability to pay it himself. 
This is the type of subsidy which has been 
banned twice by large majorities in Con- 
gress. In some cases these subsidies are paid 
to farmers, in others to processors, but the 
payment is passed on to the consumer 
through an adjustment of ceiling prices. 
The consumer benefits to the same extent as 
if the subsidy were paid to him directly. 

During all of the discussion of subsidies, 
the principal argument advanced for con- 
sumer subsidies has been that the Federal 
Government must pay a part of the food bill 
of this country or have the war effort sab- 
otaged by strikes and labor trouble. This 
argument is set out succinctly in the minor- 
ity report on the Steagall bill, which was 
recently vetoed by the President. On that 
subject the report contains this language: 
“The only protection against increased wages 
is the maintenance of the present price 
structure. If prices are increased, demands 
for increased wages will follow immediately. 
If these demands are resisted, production of 
essential war equipment will be impaired.” 
Substantially the same argument has been 
advanced by the President in the course of 
several messages to Congress. 

Those who take this viewpoint, apparently 
consider consumer subsidies as a program 
of appeasement to organized labor. If they 
are so considered, however, it must be ad- 
mitted that the President's role as an ap- 
peaser has been no more successful than 
was that of Chamberlain at Munich. We 
have seen what happened in the coal and 
railroad strikes. We are going to see the 
same thing happen with respect to the de- 
mands of the steel workers for substantial 
wage increases. The fact that we had in ef- 
fect a subsidy program costing over a billion 
dollars annually had no effect whatever in 
preventing or settling the coal strike or the 
rail strike. In both cases, after much ma- 
neuvering by the administration and a lot 
of mumbo-jumbo about the Little Steel 
formula, 15-minute lunch periods, and 
portal-to-portal pay, the strikers received, 
not all they asked, but substantially more 
than they ever expected to get. This ad- 
ministration has been in power long enough 
now that we know just about what it will 
do under any set of circumstances. I am 
sure there is no well-informed person who 
doesn’t expect a flock of wage increases be- 
tween now and next November. The only 


question is what particular method of higher 
mathematics will be used to get away from 
the Little Steel formula so as to save every- 
body’s face and still grant substantial in- 
creases. What we do or don’t do in the case 
of subsidies isn’t going to have the slightest 
effect on wage increases. 

There might be some fustification for 
either wage increases or subsidies if the cost 
of living were actually advancing faster than 
wages and salaries. The facts of the matter, 
however, are just the opposite. Since the 
war began, hourly earnings in manufactur- 
ing industries have increased 42 percent, 
weekly earnings over 70 percent and the cost 
of living only 23 percent. In other words, 
the average factory worker is far better off 
today as far as income and the cost of living 
are concerned than he was when the war be- 
gan. Since then our national income has 
doubled. It is true are a few people whose 


_incomes have not increased, but their num- 


bers are not as large as supposed. Most 
families have had substantial increases in 
income because wage rates have increased, 
hours are longer, and additional numbers 
of the family are working. 

It is true that food prices have advanced 
more rapidly than some other prices, but in 
spite of this, the average American has con- 
sumed more good, wholesome, nourishing 
food during the last 2 years than ever before 
in our history. Notwithstanding this fact, we 
are today spending only 21 percent of our 
total income for food. If we were eating 
food of the kind and quantity that we ate 
for the 5 years preceding the war, we would 
be spending only 16 percent of our national 
income for food. There is no country any- 
where in the world today whose people come 
anywhere near the American people as far 
as quality and quantity of food are con- 
cerned, and no nation where as small a pro- 
portion as 21 percent of the national income 
is spent for food. In the light of that, does 
the demand for food subsidies seem justifi- 
able? 

One of the amazing developments in con- 
nection with the discussion of subsidies has 
been the gross exaggerations which have been 
carried in the press and over the radio with 
respect to prospective increases in the cost 
of living if subsidies are discgntinued. You 
have heard perfectly fantastic figures on this 
subject, all of them implying that if sub- 
sidies were discontinued, prices would ad- 
vance at a terrific rate. Not one of these 
commentators or writers has been able to 
offer the slightest support for his argument, 
but naturally many housewives who have 
heard these statements have been alarmed. 
The only way these statements can be justi- 
fied is on the theory that if we don’t have 
subsidies we are not going to have price 
control. The people who make those argu- 
ments forget that the price-control law stays 
on the statute books whether we have sub- 
sidies or not. If we wiped out every con- 
sumer subsidy today, the O. P. A. would still 
have every bit of the authority which it has 
always had to impose ceiling prices. The 
fact of the matter is, the greatest increase in 
food prices has been in fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, a field which the O. P. A. has barely 
touched. Housewives who paid $6 or $7 a 
bushel for canning peaches last summer and 
fall, and similar prices for other fresh fruits 
and vegetables, know how the O. P. A. has 
fallen down on the job in this particular, 
For more than a year the O. P. A. price sched- 
ules on citrus fruits were such that dealers’ 
margins were far higher than in normal 
times, all of which was passed on to the 
consumer. 

Recently the O. P. A. has acknowledged its 
failure in this regard and has come out with 
a new schedule which has considerably re- 
duced citrus-fruit prices to the consumer. 
Yet, people in the O. P. A. who are responsible 
for these exorbitant prices are among those 
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who have been making extravagant state- 
ments as to how much the cost of living 
would go up if we did away with subsidies, 
The American people have a right to demand 
that the O. P. A. do its duty by dealing with 
the price situation in a realistic way instead 
of demanding large appropriations of the 
taxpayers’ money to cover up its mistakes. 
Let the O. P. A. enforce the law as Congress 
wrote it, and housewives will not have to 
worry about the cost of food. 

Wages continue to go up, notwithstanding 
the fact that Congress directed the President 
to stabilize both wages and prices as of Sep- 
tember 1942. As long as wages rise costs will 
go up. It will be necessary to have some 
slight price increase to take care of these ad- 
vancing costs. If the O. P. A., however, will 
hold these price advances to the amount of 
actual increases in cost and if the President 
will carry out Congress’ direction to stabilize 
wages we need have no fear of runaway prices. 

Now, let me briefly refer to some of the 
objections to consumer subsidies. In the first 
place, they are inflationary. They have the 
same effect as wage increases. They-give con- 
sumers expanded purchasing power without 
additional gocds to purchase. They increase 
the amount of money available for purchases 
in the black market. They increase the na- 
tional debt. They result in no increase in 
production. 

Such subsidies are objectionable also be- 
cause, once started, they are bound to expand. 
They started at the rate of only a few hundred 
million dollars annually. Now they are over 
a billion dollars annually and advancing all 
the time. The President has talked of $2,000,- 
000,000 or more per year, and some advocates 
of subsidies have used even higher figures. 
Being in the nature of an appeasement, the 
extent to which subsidies will go depends en- 
tirely upon the demands of those advocating 
them. 

Another question which is bothering a good 
many people is whether we can get rid of food 
subsidies after the war. Today we are paying 
a smaller proportion of our national income 
for food than ever before. If it is necessary 
for the Government to pay a part of the coun- 
try’s food bill now, how will it be possible to 
deny similar demands after the war, when 
unemployment and reduced wages confront 
us? 

Processors and farmers object to subsidies 
because they have been, and are being, used 
to regiment and control those who receive 
them. 

But I think the principal reason that most 
Americans oppose consumer subsidies at this 
time is because they regard them as a cow- 
ardly and unfair effort to pass a part of our 
grocery bill on to the next generation and to 
the men who are fighting our battles all over 
the world today. Here we are, safe at home, 
making far more money as a Nation than 
ever before in our history; here we are on 
the average consuming more and better food 
than ever before in our lives; here we are, so 
well off that we spent over $6,000,000,000 
for alcoholic liquors alone in 1943; yet, if the 
supporters of subsidies have their way, when 
our soldiers come back from the fighting 
front we are going to present them with the 
biggest grocery bill in history. There may be 
good American citizens who want to take the 
responsibility for this. Ido not. That is the 
reason I say this subsidy question has not 
been settled and will not be settled until it 
is settled right. I think the American people 
believe in a pay-as-you-go philosophy as far 
as that is possible. Unfortunately, we can- 
not pay the entire cost of the war as we go. 
We are going to have to pass on a large part 
of that expense to the next generation. 
Surely, however, in this, the most prosperous 
period in our entire history, we can at least 
pay our own grocery bills. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LANSDALE G. SASSCER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 1, in support of the Worley substi- 
tute for the emasculated soldier voting 
bill, in a speech in this House I said, in 
substance, that the substitute calling for 
Federal distribution and transmission 
back to the States was the surest, sim- 
plest, and most adequate procedure for 
affording the members of our armed 
forces an opportunity to vote; that due 
to the number of men in the forces, their 
location all over the globe, and the in- 
ability of the States to get the ballots 
to them, it was necessary that a Federal 
plan of distribution and collection be 
adopted; that this was no invasion of 
States’ rights because when the ballots 
are returned by the Government the de- 
termination of their validity is left to the 
States; that the bill reported out on the 
floor was full of insurmountable practi- 
cal obstacles which would prevent the 
men from exercising the privilege of ab- 
sentee voting. 

During the course of the several days’ 
debate, statements were made that the 
‘soldiers were not bothering about exer- 
cising their right to vote. From my ob- 
servation of our people, they value the 
right of suffrage. I believe that those 
who are carrying the brunt of this war 
‘are interested in having a voice in the 
selection of the officials of the country 
and in the form of government which 
they are fighting to preserve. No other 
American can have a higher right of 
exercising his voting privilege. 

In this soldier-vote controversy they 
are not interested in technicaliites and 
conditions, but as far as this legislation 
is concerned, they are primarily inter- 
ested in a simple practical means of 
voting. 

The following poem, sent by Corp. 
Henry Bowen to the Calvert Independent, 
a weekly newspaper published in Calvert 
County, Md., evidencing an interest in 
the franchise and not technicalities and 
obstructions, recently appeared in that 
paper. Corporal Bowen is from Holland 
Point, Md., and is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Herman Bowen. He was wounded 
in action and has been in an overseas 
Army hospital for some months; 

z THE RIGHT TO VOTE 

My Uncle Sam said see here Joe 

I know you're earnin’ lots of dough, 

A workin’ on the farm all day 

To make the harvest really pay: 

But now I need you for a fight 

To fix things up and make em right; 
So men can work an’ live an’ pray 

In what we call the U. S. way. 

So I an’ millions left for war 

To finish off this newest chore. 

Yet while we're gone, it’s in the mill, 

A few at home are out to kill 

Our right to exercise franchise 

Through politics and even lies 

Designed to keep us from the polls 

Though votin’s done from deep fox holes, 


But we have beaten super-Huns 

With bayonets and planes and guns, 
We've beaten, too, the tricky Japs 

Who thought all Yanks were braggin’ saps, 
These victories none can deny, 

Though each in turn caused some to die. 
An’ GI's we, will never fail 

No matter where the troop ships sail, 
All liberties we will defend 

At home, abroad, until the end. 

Then we will beat those who say 

You cannot vote election day. 


Power and Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks, I 
desire to include here an address deliv- 
ered by Mr. Reber Boult, at Layman’s 
Day services in the West End Methodist 
Church, of Nashville; Tenn. 

The very thoughtful address follows: 


POWER OF RESPONSIBILITY 
I 


This is layman’s day. This has been an 
institution of the Methodist Church for 
years; and was only last year integrated into 


‘the week of dedication, where it found a 


wellspring of response in the life of the 
church. Last year, largely through the vi- 
tality of the board of lay activities, headed 


‘by a Tennesseean, Dr. George L. Morelock, 


more than 40,000 laymen spoke from Meth- 


“odist pulpits or platforms in this season; this 


year it is thought that thousands more will 
actively participate. 

The Methodist Church started as a lay- 
man’s church. Part of its appeal was a re- 
volt against the stultifying formalism of a 
ritualistic worship, and the repression of an 
autocratic church government. In past 
years, in this church, there may have been 
too much of a tendency to let the bishops, 
the general officers, the connectional boards, 
and the preachers run the church and its 
affairs, both temporal and spiritual; but 
there has been a growing tendency encour- 
aged by those very church leaders (and cen- 
tralized in the board of lay activities) to 
inject the voice of the Methodist congrega- 
tion into the councils of policy, and to pro- 
ject the influence of Christian laymen more 
vitally into the life of the world. 

John Wesley said: “The world is my par- 
ish.” I say to you: There are not enough 
ordained preachers and consecrated mission- 
aries in this and in all other denominations 
to serve that parish. 

Therefore, on this day, I not only feel a 
responsibility to say something to you, which 
shall possibly feed and stimulate your 
thoughts; but more strongly still, I assume 
the privilege of speaking for you, for us, the 
laity of this church. 

bea 

I am a Methodist layman, 

I believe in Jesus Christ as the source of 
spiritual power, because He so claimed: “All 
power is given unto me in heaven and in 
earth.” 

I amrm that the church of God through the 
agency of the Holy Spirit is the recipient of 
that power, for such as choose to use it, that 
its membership constitute the heirs of its 
traditions; the proof of its message, and the 
voice of its promise, 
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I devote my obligations to its saints, my 
homage to its traditions, my respect to its 
leaders, my reverence to its inspiration; and 

I accept my obligation to its calls; my re- 
sponsibility to live according to its rightful 
demands; my consecration to its message. 

1 


Were I a minister, and entitled to dignify 
this talk with a text, I should select the 
eighth verse of the first chapter of Acts, where. 
Jesus is quoted: “But ye shall receive power, 
after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you; 
and ye shall be witnesses unto me, both in 
Jerusalem and in all Judea, and in Samaria, 
and unto the uttermost parts of the earth.” 

“Ye shall receive power. *” The 
only condition imposed is that the Holy 
Ghost shall have come upon you—not after 
you have been ordained a minister, conse- 
crated a bishop, or answered a call to serve 
as a missionary. When you accept Jesus 
Christ as your persona. Saviour; in sum, 
when you join the church with all that the 
greater dignity of such a step demands “Ye 
shall receive power, * * e 

As a layman, we are in touch with power, 
we have power. While I do not wish to over- 
simplify, and thereby limit, it may be likened 
to the current of electricity which is wired 
into your home. You may sit the dark hours 
through, with no response from all the pow- 
erful current available to you, until you reach 
out and turn the switch. Then that power is 
converted into light for you to use. 

“What power?” you ask. So also did the 
assembly of the San Hedrin ask Peter after 
he had made the cripple walk. Peter said: 

“Be it known unto you all, and to all the 
people of Israel, that. by the name of Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth, whom ye crucified, whom 
God raised from the dead, even by Him does 
this man stand here before you whole.” 

Further he told them: 

“This is the stone which you discarded, but 
which now has become the cornerstone.” 

Peter was telling these people that they 
had been offered the same source of power, 
but that they had discarded it. 

You are in touch with this power, which in 
those days brought the dead to life and made 
the helpless walk. 

Let's not hide behind the clergy on this. 
Far from blaming the official family of the 
church for assuming authority, I think our 
leaders have had a large measure of this re- 
sponsibility pushed off on them by the lay- 
men. 

True enough, our bishops and ministers 
have their responsibilities and they are striv- 
ing to measure up; in by far the greater num- 
ber of instances. Then, too, even a bishop 
is only human. He's only a preacher who was 
once a layman, And as for the preacher, he's 
only a layman once removed. 

Particularly in recent months, we have seen 
our College of Bishops take the lead in a 
crusade for a new world order; and this sea- 
son of dedication is another example of the 
energy of the official family of the church. 

What is it they are trying todo? They are 
devoting all of their lives to—well, to do 
what?—to interpret the gospel, and to fix on 
us a stronger realization of our place in God's 
Kingdom on earth; and to bring the unchris- 
tian to be like us, 

“To be like us.“ Like you. Like me. Yes, 
that’s it. And it’s a test few of us like to 
face. But there we are—the majority of us 
reared in Christian homes, brought through 
the Sunday school into the church. At least 
we came into the church after a life in a 
Christian community. We are the proof of 
Christianity. We are the fruit of 2,000 years 
of living in the time of our Lord. 

What do we prove? ; 

Therein lies the personal, individual re- 
sponsibility of every professing Christian. 
For with power in any form, as the night 
follows day, comes responsibility, 
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This responsibility may well be divided 
into areas, without lessening its intensity. 
For orderly consideration, let us divide it 
into these areas: (1) Individual, (2) home, 
(3) church, (4) community and personal 
contacts, (5) nation, (6) the world. 

1, More than a year ago I was sitting in 
this congregation with my family, and also 
with a young soldier. Later that day, at the 
dinner table, he began to ask each of us what 
we had been thinking about while the pastor 
was praying. While I must confess that his 
interest was based more on psychological 
study than churchly doctrine, it brought us 
all sharply up against a question we rather 
disliked to answer. I suspect that at our 
table that day some of us indulged in what 
might be charitably called half-truths. Are 
you taking the trouble to switch on the 
light? 

2. I believe that in the home there is a 
larger measure of acceptance of individual 
Christian responsibility than in any other 
area. With the ties of love that bind hearts 
so closely, there is more inclination to find a 
way to render a service, to lighten a load, to 
brighten a lonely spirit. Of course, I know 
and you know that this responsibility is 
evaded by some, who do not send, much less 
bring, their children to the Sunday school 
and who do not make Jesus a friendly part 
of the household. By making of God a lov- 
ing father, and of Jesus a friend by daily 
association, not only will the parents profit, 
but the children will absorb the idea that the 
heavenly friends, the parents, the home, and 
the family are all bound up together in a 
relationship that is beautiful to them, and 
will serve as a beacon light from which they 
can set out upon their uncharted sea as 
their years unfold. 

3. Nathan Bedford Forrest once said, “One 
soldier in motion is worth three standing 
still.” We have our share of churchmen in 
West End, and in all Methodism for that 
matter, who are standing still, if not sitting 
down. 

Under no circumstances would I presume 
to tell you or any other layman just what 
you should do. My leading purpose is to 
suggest to you that you have a personal re- 
sponsibility to do something. 

I have heretofore affirmed that the church 
through the agency of the Holy Spirit is the 
recipient of the power made available to us 
all. It is more than that. It is the active 
agent through which this power is trans- 
mitted. It is charged with energy and is a 
source of light just as effectively as electric 
current is the source of energy and light. 
Just as you turn the switch and make electric 
energy and power available to you in light, 
heat, and its other manifestations, even so 
must you associate yourself with the church 
and take some affirmative action to make its 
energy and power available to you. You 
probably first came in contact with this power 
at or shortly before the time you joined the 
church. It is equally probable that none of 
us have availed ourselves of the tremendous 
resources which are latent therein. 

It would be fine if it were not necessary to 
have organized churches in order to accom- 
plish the evangelistic work of the world. 
However, no one could deny or wish to 
eliminate the uplift that comes from the wor- 
ship service of the church. Since we are 
humans and are not yet eligible for the 
celestial choir, it was necesary to have an or- 
ganization dedicated to the spread of the 
Christian doctrine and to its interpretation 
and worship. In this organization lies a 
directing plan to assist us in defining our 
responsibility; to furnish us with a plan 
under which we can give our energies, and 
accomplish the limited objectives of the 
single church, and the unlimited objectives 
of the general church. 

It is a truism to say that any single church 
is simply a collection of individuals. To the 


degree that those individuals assume a vital 
responsibility for the advancement of the 
church, in that way only is the church suc- 
cessful. It is not possible for you on the 
one hand to claim allegiance to a church 
through your membership, and at the same 
em contribute to its progress by standing 
still. 

4. This thought leads into a consideration 
of the next area of responsibility, that rep- 
resented in your relationship to the commu- 
nity and your personal contacts. The church 
cannot be isolated from the community any 
more than you can keep from influencing the 
attitude of your friends and your commu- 
nity by your assumption of Christian re- 
sponsibility, or your failurr so to do. 

We do have a greater responsibility once 
we have associated ourselves with the church. 
Many of us serve as horrible examples. I 
am sure that everyone present has, at one 
time or another, heard someone say thet 
they did not want to join the church, or 
did not want to contribute to the church, be- 
cause So-and-So was such an old hypocrite. 
In other words, the entire church is being 
judged by the community reaction to one 
or more members who are derelict in their 
responsibility. 

Nor is it enough to be negatively nonof- 
fensive. Wendell Phillips once said, “How 
prudently most men creep into nameless 
graves, while now and then some bold man 
forgets himself into immortality.” 

If we are the proof of 2,000 years of the 
Christian message, it is not enough to us 
to evade issues, cut through back alleys, 
and dodge responsibility, instead of ag- 
gressively pursuing the good for our church. 

5. What is the Christian layman's re- 
sponsibility to his Nation? 

Again, I say that I cannot tell you just 
what you should do, but I am confident that 
there is a need for a more definite interest 
in national affairs on the part of churchmen, 
and a corresponding conviction on the part 
of governmental leaders that these laymen 
are the voice of the enlightened people. In 
this, as in other areas, we cannot sit idly 
by and trust that all things will work out 
well if let alone. Nor can we be content to 
say it will not do any good to take an active 
interest in governmental affairs since our 
yote will not be counted if cast. It is cer- 
tainly true that it will not have a chance to 
be counted unless we do cast it. It is also 
true that our ideas will never have a chance 
to be considered unless we utter them, Let 
us be men in motion rather than men in 
waiting. 

“Static right is no match for dynamic 
wrong.” “Moral convictions serve no pur- 
pose until they are translated into action.” 

I said that I wanted to be able to speak for 
you, as well as to you. I believe most laymen, 
the grass-roots variety, are wholeheartedly in 
support of our Nation in its war effort. Their 
sons and daughters, the fathers of their 
grandchildren, are fighting it. Furthermore, 
I believe most laymen want our official church 
to go on record and say so in no uncertain 
terms. I believe that they resent such or- 
ganizations as the Peace Now Movement. I 
believe that they do not want their religion, 
as represented by their church, to be a hot- 
house plant which would wither and die upon 
exposure to the rugged conditions of the 
world in which we live. 

I agree with anyone who argues that war is 
terrible. There are things more terrible, such 
as the condition of the subjugated countries 
of the world, I believe in supporting this 
war, without which neither I, nor anyone else, 
would this day have an opportunity to speak 
his views from the pulpit of this or any other 
ehurch. 

I believe that pure pacifism is to religion 
what Christian Science is to the art of heal- 
ing. It is fine, as far as it goes, but there are 
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some conditions that only a surgical opera- 
tion can relieve. 

It is in this area that I think the Christian 
layman should make his influence felt in 
order that it may not be later said that the 
church went into retirement during the pe- 
riod of emergency, held its conferences in the 
sheltered cloisters, and returned only to enjoy 
the sunshine of peace and prosperity, then to 
tell the world how it should be run. 

6. The last area is even more difficult of 
definition. 

I do not see how there can be an enlight- 
ened Christian isolationist. We must assume 
our responsibility in world affairs. This is a 
Government of the people, and the Govern- 
ment will not assume such responsibility un- 
less the people so will it. Therein lies our 
responsibility. We are the people. 

We have tried the other way. Following the 
First World War we as a nation enacted the 
role of the Pharisee. We carefully drew our 
robes of nationalism around us, passed by on 
the other side of the ocean, and thanked God 
that we were not as other men. It took a 
world revolution to blow us out of our com- 
placency. Revolution will succeed on revolu- 
tion unless some form of world order is 
established. 

In the days of our Revolutionary War, 
Thomas Paine wrote: “These are the times 
that try men’s souls; the summer soldier and 
the sunshine patriot will in this crisis 
shrink.” Paine also relates the incident of 
his visit with a Tory innkeeper who refused 
to take any part in the Revolution because he 
wanted peace in his time. Paine pointed to 
the innkeeper’s children, who were playing 
nearby and said to a friend, “Were this Tory 
a man, he would say: ‘If there must be con- 
flict with tyranny, let it come in my time. 
Let there be peace and freedom in my chil- 
dren’s time.“ 

The words and the story might be ygester- 
day—today—tomorrow. These are the times 
that try men's souls, and in the field of our 
discussion today they might be paraphrased 
to read: “The summer Christian and the 
sunshine churchman will in this crisis 
shrink.” 

If there must be conflict with tyranny, let 
it come in our time and may we so plan 
that there may be lasting peace and freedom 
in the time of our children, and our chil- 
dren's children, 

Just as it was truly said that a nation can- 
not exist half slave and half free, so a world 
cannot exist half slave and half free. That 
is a responsibility we cannot evade. We 
should make of the war an opportunity to 
emphasize the service to be given by the 
church rather than to be horrified when the 
subject is discussed in our pulpits. Bishop 
Arthur Moore said in Birmingham in 1986 
that the Christian faith had made more 
progress in China during the Japanese in- 
vasion than it had in the 50 years preceding, 
because the Chinese learned and observed 
that the missionaries practiced a religion, 
which sometimes was their only source of 
material assistance and spiritual comfort. 

Missions has come to be an unpopular sub- 
ject in some circles. Yet, I dare say that the 
missionary effort has been the leaven which 
shall, in years to come, make possible the 
orderly spread of a peaceful world order. 
This field should be supported more strongly 
than ever before, not only by our dollars but 
by our convictions. Not only must we join 
in the conflict with tyranny, but we must 
contribute toward that better day of a brave 
new world when there shall be peace and 
freedom. 

v 

This is not only a dreadful responsibility, 
tt is a wonderful opportunity. If we can 
overcome the scourge and build a permanent 
peace, then indeed we shall have seen the 
morning break and shall have experienced a 
touch of the eternal, 
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This fragment of a poem was taken from 
the body of a dead Australian soldier: 


“Ye that have faith to look with fearless 
eyes 
Beyond the tragedy of a world at strife, 
And know that out of death and night shall 
rise 
The dawn of ampler life; 
Rejoice, whatever anguish rends the heart, 
That God has given you the priceless 
dower 
To live in these great times and have your 
part 
In Freedom's crowning hour, 
That you may tell your sons who see the 
light 
High in the heavens—their heritage to 
take— 
‘I saw the powers of darkness take their 
flight; 
I saw the morning break!” 

In this opportunity we are not alone. For 
not only did Jesus say “Go ye into all the 
world”; but he also said: “Lo, I am with you 
always, even unto the end of the world.” 


The Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRED NORMAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. NORMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Washington, through a bill 
passed this week end by the State legis- 
lature and which is coordinated with 
the Federal measure reportedly approved 
by the House and Senate conferees, has 
guaranteed to every eligible service man 
and woman, and also, in fact, to every 
single Washington resident, now. serving 
his country in any way outside its bor- 
ders, the right and the opportunity to 
vote in this year’s elections. 

By opportunity I mean that these 
service people from my State now have a 
full and a free opportunity to vote. They 
can vote a complete ballot; they can vote 
it through a simple, quick, and non- 
technical method; they can be sure their 
votes will be counted. Iam indeed proud 
to report that my home State has made 
every possible effort, and will continue to 
make every effort, to facilitate such vot- 
ing. My home State wants its soldiers 
and sailors and marines and its merchant 
seamen and Red Cross workers and all 
its other citizens overseas to vote a full, 
countable balot. That desire is realized 
in this new law of Washington. 

This new law was born of unselfish, 
nonpartisan efforts on the part of the 
legislators and of the administration of 
a great Governor, Arthur B. Langlie. 
The Governor took the lead in creating 
this assurance that all our people over- 
seas, and all our servicemen everywhere 
shall have the privilege of voting as eas- 
ily, if not more easily even, as the folks 
back home. I want to extend my per- 
sonal and official congratulations to Gov- 
ernor Langlie and to the members of the 
legislature, regardless of party, who have 
brought into being this new absentee vot- 


ing law primarily for the benefit of our 
fighting men and women. 

Governor Langlie and the legislature 
have thereby proved beyond question 
that my home State is not only clearly 
conscious of its responsibilities, in and to 
the Union, but that it has the men and 
the brains and the initiative to fully 
meet every test which those responsi- 
bilities entail. I feel that my State has 
again proved that it is sovereign within 
its realm, and that it does not need either 
the paternalistic or the dictatorial hand 
of the Federal Government to guide it, or 
to force it, in the conduct of its affairs. 

I want to review briefly the salient pro- 
visions of the soldier-voting law just 
adopted in my State. First, it applies 
not only to service men and women 
everywhere, but to all those in service 
auxiliaries overseas, to Red Cross work- 
ers, merchant marine members, civilian 
employees of the armed forces, and to 
any citizen sojourning outside the 48 
States. It also applies to every eligible 
person who has been discharged from 
the armed forces, but who has not had 
time to reregister for voting. 

It provides these people may vote 
Federal ballots if they have sought but 
have been unable to obtain the State 
ballots. One applicatier for the ballots 
serves for all elections. The applica- 
tion is simplicity itself, and the law 
“leans over backward,” as is proper, to 
give virtually any type of application the 
full effect of the most technically cor- 
rect kind. Registration requirements are 
waived. The ballots can be voted very 
simply, and their delivery is by air mail, 
both coming and going. My State has 
appropriated $170,000 to administer this 
act. This includes the necessary air mail 
postage cost, in the event the Federal 
act does not give these ballots free air- 


mail passage. The law also provides that. 


the ballot can be shortened and light- 
ened, to facilitate transportation, but 
its contents cannot be decreased or in- 
creased. In other words, my State’s serv- 
icemen will get to vote a full ballot, not 
a “short-change” ballot, unless it so hap- 
pens that the better ballot has been de- 
layed in transit. 

The law advances our State primary 
to July 11, 2 months earlier than usual, 
to give our soldiers plenty of time to get 
their ballots and to send them back. The 
ballots are countable for 25 days after the 
primary, and for 18 days after the gen- 
eral election. 

The act takes effect immediately. I 
would like to quote in full one provision, 
which keynotes the evident and heart- 
felt desire of my State’s present admin- 
istration and of all those who worked for 
and voted for this new measure: “This 
act shall be liberally construed to accom- 
plish its purposes, and so that all war 
voters may be afforded an opportunity 
to fully exercise their voting rights 
granted herein.“ 

Mr. Speaker, that is the kind of a law 
which the service people want. They 
do not want a bobtailed, short-chang- 
ing ballot. They want the full oppor- 
tunity to vote, they want this oppor- 
tunity presented to them in the simplest 
possible way, and above all they want 
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their votes to count. I am indeed proud 
and grateful that my State, and its Goy- 
ernor and legislature, has so completely 
fulfilled every one of these desires. 


Old Man River Is Doing His Part 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a letter and article 
which I have received from Mr. Lach- 
lan Macleay, president, Mississippi Val- 
ley Association: 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY ASSOCIATION, 
St, Louis, Mo., February 28, 1944. 
Hon. WALTER PLOESER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN PLoEsER; Since Decem- 
ber 7; 1941, all tonnage figures on the in- 
land waterways have been regarded as a 
military secret, This month, information re- 
garding a portion of the tonnage moved has 
been released. This does not include lend- 
lease commodities and certain strategic ma- 
about which information is still 
withheld. 

From available figures we have been able 
to show the great increase in the movement 
of tonnage on the inland waterways and to 
indicate something of the. tremendous: value 
of the Mississippi River system to the war ef- 
fort. 

We enclose a copy of this statement which 
we hopo will merit your interest, 

Kindest- regards, 

Sincerely, 
LACHLIN MACLEAY, 
President. 

How the inland waterways are perform- 
ing a vital war service is revealed in the 
first detailed figures on inland-waterway 
tonnages released by the War Department 
since this country's entrance into the war. 
The figures, which have been made avail- 
able to the Mississippi Valley Association, 
show that the combined tonnage on the 
Mississippi River system and the Intracoastal 
Canal in 1942 increased 35 percent over 1940, 
and the ton mileage increased 41 percent. 

Heretofore inland-waterway-tonnage fig- 
ures have been withheld because of censor- 
ship regulations. Information on the 
movement of certain strategic materials and 
lend-lease commodities continues to be with- 
held, but the information made public em- 
phasizes the important role the water car- 
riers are playing in helping meet the great- 
est transportation demand in the country's 
history. 

Exclusive of ocean-going cargo on the lower 
Mississippi River and the movement of cer- 
tain strategic materials and lend-lease com- 
modities, the gross traffic on the rivers of 
the Mississippi waterway system in 1942 was 
125,208,371 short tons—an increase of more 
than 29 percent over 1940. Eliminating all 
duplications of movements between two or 
more of the individual component water- 
ways of the system, the net traffic in 1942 
amounted to 92,147,944 tons—an increase of 
26 percent over 1940. 

The Gulf Intracoastal Waterway, skirting 
the Gulf of Mexico between Texas and Flor- 
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ida via New Orleans, handled an additional 
21,268,183 tons—an increase of 82 percent 
over 1940. 

The combined traffic handled by all of 
the rivers of the Mississippi waterway sys- 
tem above New Orleans and the Intracoastal 
Waterway, exclusive of lend-lease and the 
strategic materials on which figures are re- 
stricted, was 146,476,554 tons—an increase 
of 35 percent over 1940. The ton mileage 
of commodities handled by these combined 
waterways in 1942 was 18,816,644,000—an 
increase of 41 percent over 1940. 

Figures for 1943 have not been fully com- 
piled. Those available for the first 6 months 
of that year show that ton-miles of 11 of 
the principal commodities handled substan 
tially increased over 1942, although coal, 
which is included and is second in im- 
portance, decreased about 15 percent, evi- 
dently due to the temporary stoppage of 
coal mining in 1943. 

In addition to the restricted items referred 
to, these figures do not include the tonnage 
of seagoing craft newly or partly built at 
shipyards on the inland waterways but 
destined for ocean service. Approximately 
1,000 military and naval vessels of substantial 
sizes and various types have been built at 
inland yards during the years 1942 and 1943 
and moved without accident to the tidewater 
ports of the Gulf via the improved channels 
of the Mississippi River system for placement 
in commission. 

A large number of war vessels built on the 

_ Great Lakes, or others which have been requi- 
sitioned from the existing fleet, many of them 
more than 300 feet in length, have been 
moved via the Mississippi River, the short 
way to the seaboard, free from the submarine 
menace and other ocean hazards, for equip- 
ping or reconditioning in Gulf shipyards. 

The highly useful role being played by the 
inland waterways is especially emphasized 
when it is realized that much of the com- 
mercial cargo upon which river transporta- 
tion lines were dependent in normal times 
has disappeared during the war period. 

Furthermore, this record was made despite 
the fact that during 1942 about 160 dry-cargo 
steel barges with a carrying capacity of ap- 
proximately 250,000 tons were voluntarily 
relinquished by the river operators for con- 
version to oil carriers to relieve the acute 
shortage of petroleum products in the north 
Atlantic area. These barges were out of use 
for a considerable period of time, but since 
conversion to oil carriers have served a vital 
role in this emergency. 

Old Man River, which has served the Nation 
in peacetime, is doing his part in the winning 
of the war, just as he will help win the peace 
by contributing to the economic prosperity 
of the midcontinent area. 


Post-War Development of Waterways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or ; 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 25, 1944 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I urge that 
no further time be lost in making com- 
plete preparations for the construction 
of a vast network of waterways in the 
post-war period, For years the devel- 
opment of these waterways has pro- 
ceeded toward the time that they can be 


joined in one great Nation-wide system. 
There are still many gaps, both in coastal 
and inland waterways. When they are 
joined, so that there can be an unim- 
peded flow of commodities benefiting 
from low-cost transportation, we shall 
find stimulus for trade as well as incen- 
tive for greater use of our ports. 

The actual construction of these proj- 
ects will serve a valuable purpose in pro- 
viding work and in encouraging indus- 
trial activity during a period of transi- 
tion from war to peace time production. 
But aside from this important consid- 
eration, the relatively small cost cf com- 
pletion of the waterways program will 
be justified many times over by the sav- 
ings which will be made possible in the 
costs of transportation and the resulting 
benefits to the people of our entire Na- 
tion. 

The Congress has consistently gone on 
record, and rightfully so, to preserve and 
foster rail, truck, and water transporta- 
tion. Our Nation is so large in physical 
area that economical means of distribu- 
tion from and to the different sections of 
our country are essential to the well-be- 
ing of the people. Full recovery in the 
post-war period awaits an improvement 
of our distribution system, Undoubtedly, 
the development of our waterways can 
be made the basis of improved trans- 
portation for this great country. 

Every dollar saved in distribution costs 
make an additional dollar of purchasing 
power in the hands of the consuming 
public, which, when used to raise their 
standards of living, makes for more jobs. 

Water-transportation facilities that 
are presently available are inherently 
cheaper than any other form, and if uti- 
lized and improved in connection with 
rail and highway transportation there 
will result a net saving to the public and a 
living revenue to the participating car- 
riers, resulting in increased commerce 
and employment, as well as being a 
stand-by for national defense. 

Further development of waterways will 
open up water transportation to rich 
farming, mining, chemical, and forestry 
products, creating new wealth and in- 
creasing employment. A 

It is pertinent to note that modern 
river trafñc is carried on steel barges, the 
largest of which holds as much as 3,000 
tons of freight—a capacity equal to 75 
boxcars. The large towboats can easily 
push a number of barges carrying ap- 
proximately 10,000 tons, the equivalent 
of 250 freight cars. The average tow, 
however, runs around 5,000 tons, equal 
to 125 freight cars. 

The Nation’s sprawling web of inland 
waterways today is carrying a big share 
of the wartime load. Its lake steamers 
and snub-nosed towboats are hauling 
iron ore and coal to the steel mills. They 
are delivering steel to the Gulf coast 
shipyards. They are hauling southwest- 
ern chemicals a long way to eastern des- 
tinations. And, important among other 
things, they are increasing the flow of oil 
to the eastern oil-famine area, adding up 
a lot of materials being delivered, thus 
easing the strain on the overburdened 
railroads, 
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Oil for the East is moving along the 
Intracoastal Waterway, which parallels 
the Gulf coast from Corpus Christi, Tex., 
to Panama City, Port St. Joe, Carrabelle, 
and St, Marks, and the Atlantic coast 
from Miami to Trenton, N. J. A pipe line 
fills the overland gap across northern 
Florida, with its eastern terminus at 
Jacksonville, Another pipe line carries 
oil from northwest Florida’s coast north- 
ward to Atlanta and Chattanooga. New 
barges are being built to increase the 
capacity of the system. 

It is not unreasonable to say that Flor- 
ida’s coastal waterways made possible 
the success of the tremendous task of 
supplying oil to the East. Without these 
waterways the effort would almost cer- 
tainly have collapsed. Necessary im- 
provements to the Intracoastal Waterway 
from Corpus Christi to Carrabelle since 
the beginning of the war have greatly 
expanded its capacity and value. 

Informed sources estimate that our in- 
land waterways carried well over 120,- 
000,000 tons of freight in the year 1943, 
with greater increases expected in the 
year 1944. This tonnage is almost four 
times the peak in the year 1918, the First 
World War period. Can anyone with 
such a showing before them doubt the 
value of inland waterways to our na- 
tional defense activities? 

This wartime contribution of the wa- 
terways is limited only by the manpower 
and equipment and further develop- 
ments that are made available. 

Upper Gulf coast ports have played a 
key part in coastal and in foreign ship- 
ments of essential war materials. Pen- 
sacola, Freeport, Panama City, Port St. 
Joe, Apalachicola, Carrabelle, and St. 
Marks all have a hand in this great work. 
Conversely, the importance of post-war 
shipping to these ports cannot be over- 
emphasized. 

With full realization of the value of 
waterway and port development I have 
asked for the inclusion of a number of 
items in the rivers and harbors bill now 
before the Congress. The authorization 
of construction of these items will go far 
to connect many presently uncompleted 
waterways and strengthen the economy 
of Florida and the Southeast. I wish to 
list the northwest Florida projects which 
have been placed in the bill for action by 
the Congress. 

A project for St. Marks River as pro- 
vided in House document No. 345 calls 
for the elimination of critical bends at 
the mouth of the river and at a point op- 
posite Big Bayou. Total estimated cost 
is $172,000. 

The Intracoastal Waterway from Apa- 
lachicola Bay to the St. Marks River is 
an authorized but unconstructed link in 
the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway. Au- 
thorization calls for the expenditure of 
approximately $512,000, which figure in- 
cludes $32,500 for a removable-span rail- 
road bridge across the Ochlockonee River 
near McIntyre. The annual mainte- 
nance cost of this waterway has been es- 
timated by the United States engineers 
at $15,400. An alternate route possessing 
certain very desirable advantages wiil 
also be considered. 
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The improvement of Watson Bayou, 
on St. Andrews Bay at Panama City, 
contemplates a channel 10 feet deep and 
100 feet wide from the bay to the head of 
navigation in Watson Bayou, a distance 
of approximately 134 miles. The cost of 
dredging is not a major item in this 
project, and the annual maintenance is 
estimated at $1,000. Initial aids to 
navigation will cost an estimated $4,000 
with an annual maintenance cost of 
$320. 

There is a proviso in the bill which 
calls for great improvement in St. Jo- 
sephs Bay, including a bar channel 32 by 
300 feet, an inner harbor channel 30 by 
200 feet, a turning basin 30 by 300 by 871 
feet. The total cost of this work has 
been estimated at approximately $267,- 
000, and the annual maintenance cost 
$25,000. My bill for the improvement of 
the Gulf County Canal and its acquisi- 
tion by the United States was passed last 
year. 

The improvement of the Apalachicola, 
Chattahoochee, and Flint. Rivers in 
Georgia and Florida in the interest of 
navigation, flood control, and power de- 
velopment and other purposes has been 
proposed at an estimated cost of $6,500,- 
000. Annual maintenance cost has been 
estimated at $200,000. Few projects can 
match this one in importance to the en- 
tire Southeast. Panama City with its 
new industrial importance will benefit 
markedly from cheap transportation to 
the Chattahoochee Valley. 

Preliminary work has been done by 
the United States engineers with a view 
to improving the Chipola River in Flor- 
ida in the interest of navigation, flood 
control, and power development. 

A resolution calling for the improve- 
ment of LaGrange Bayou at Freeport in- 
cludes the construction of a turning basin 
in the docking area which will greatly 
facilitate the discharge of oil and other 
cargoes at this point. The cost of this 
turning basin has been estimated at 
$12,000. 

Extensive improvements are provided 
for in the bill for Pensacola Harbor, 
including deepening and widening the 
channels. 

A waterway from the intercoastal 
waterway south across Santa Rosa 
Island to a point near Deer Point Light 
is proposed. 

Improvement of the entrance to Per- 
dido Bay—Alabama and Florida—from 
the Gulf of Mexico to deep water in the 
Perdido Bay is included in the bill. 

There is a resolution in the bill which 
calls for a waterway which will connect 
the Escambia and Alabama Rivers— 
Florida and Alabama, 


These latter four items should be con- 
sidered in their entirety, for they con- 
tribute jointly to port and shipping 
developments at Pensacola. This is one 
of the few ports of Florida strategically 
located to drain the rich and vast area 
of Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and the 
industrial empire known as the Ten- 
nessee Valley. 

The proposal to connect the port of 
Pensacola with the Alabama is to enable 
Pensacola to have a link with the pro- 


posed $100,000,000 Alabama-Coosa wa- 
terway project from Mobile to Rome, Ga. 

With this connection, Pensacola would 
be able to obtain competitive rail rates, 
because of the water competition, which 
would be another great advantage for 
water-borne commerce, 

The Alabama and Georgia territory is 
rich in such products as coal, steel, ce- 
ment, cotton, and textiles. The Escam- 
bia link would place Pensacola closer to 
Selma, Montgomery, Gadsden, Anniston, 
and other points on the waterway to 
Rome, Ga., than competing ports. About 
25 towns, ranging from 3,000 to 25,000, 
are situated in the river basin. 

With the development of the Escambia 
link and the Apalachicola-Chattahoo- 
chee waterway, a gateway to northwest 
Florida ports would be opened from one 
of the most rapidly advancing industrial 
areas in the Nation. 

Major activities of that area which 
have been stepped up by the war are 
steel, textiles, and chemical products. 
Mineral products include bauxite, Selma 
chalk for cement, coal, iron, arsenic ores, 
fluxing materials, lead, granite, marble, 
and slate. 

In 1929 a survey by the United States 
engineers showed 2,000,000 tons of 
freight potentially available annually. 
Now it is estimated that from 4,000,000 
to 5,000,000 would be available. 

Direct connections for this area 
through Florida ports and waterways 
with the Mississippi Valley and its great 
agricultural production, and with the oil- 
producing areas of the Southwest can 
lead to a trade and manufacturing re- 
vival of unprecedented proportions. The 
opportunity is there if we will capitalize 
on it. 

Florida and the Nation stand to gain 
enormously by the logical development 
of its waterways. I urge again that the 
Congress lose no time in completing 
plans for this development, 
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HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am proud 
to call the attention of the House to one 
of the finest examples in service to coun- 
try that I know of. I refer to the record 
of the family of Mr. and Mrs, J. E. Nor- 
ris, of Pensacola, Fla. Mr. and Mrs. 
Norris are the parents of 7 sons who 
are serving in our armed forces. They 
have 1 son who is serving as assistant 
supervisor at one of the United States 
Navy’s auxiliary air fields, and 1 son 
and 2 daughters in school. Mr. Norris 
himself is a mechanic at the United 
States naval air station at Pensacola. 
The Norris boys in the service include 
twins Albert and Elbert, torpedomen, 
second class; Dewey D., storekeeper, sec- 
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ond class; John T., torpedoman, second 
class; J. Edward, Jr., torpedoman, sec- 
ond class; and Garland H., seaman, first 
class; and Arthur J., United States 
Marine Corps. Other than their im- 
mediate family, the Norris’ have 16 
nephews and 1 niece in the armed forces. 


Address by Lt. Col. H. H. Rice to Grad- 


uating Class of Athens College, Ala- 
bama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the address to the 
graduating class of Athens College, 
Athens, Ala., delivered on March 3, 1944, 
by Lt. Col. Heber H. Rice, formerly staff 
judge advocate of Huntsville Arsenal, 
Huntsville, Ala., and now head attorney, 
Federal Home Loan Bank Administra- 
tion, in Washington; and following which 
address the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws was conferred upon Colonel Rice by 
Dr. Paul S. Haley, chairman of the board 
of trustees, with citation by Dr. E. R. 
Naylor, president of the college. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
ac follows: 


It is with great pride that I am privileged 
to address you upon this occasion. To you 
who are going forth today into a new world 
of careers and activities, my hearty congrat- 
ulations are extended. Your years of educa- 
tional toil and effort leading to the degrees 
and tokens of scholastic achievements which 
you receive today, highly fit you to meet 
with courage and with confidence your 
sphere of life’s requirements and the in- 
teresting problems and responsibilities which 
lie ahead. Education today is more signifi- 
cant and more vital than in former years, 
and those privileged to complete their college 
courses are very fortunate indeed. The war 
is breaking in upon all scholastic institutions 
and the college enrollments throughout our 
land are diminishing in a pronounced de- 
gree, 

In the midst of a progressive world, we have 
a constant increase in new developments, 
such as radio, flying fortresses, magic carpets 
of the air, and the lightning media of com- 
munication and information. With the 
world’s diversity of fields of action, and its 
myriads of specialized activities in this 
mighty age, your college education attained 
here will give you the sustaining power to 
meet competition in reaching your goals and 
objectives through the years to come. You 
will look back with pride upon your alma 
mater and cherish the recollections of these 
college days and accomplishments which have 
given you the required training for life's 
destinies. You will be ever proud of the op- 
portunities made possible to you by Dr. Nay- 
lor, the president, whose great ability and fine 
educational background, including the fact 
that he has been president of three other 
colleges prior to the one at Athens, have won 
for him merited distinction among the edu- 
cators of America, 
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As a battalion commander in the First 
World War and with long service in the Judge 
Advocate's field and its broad diversities in 
World War No. 2, I have tried to review his- 
tory’s panorama of events and study their 
causes and effects, that I may bring you a 
message of helpfulness. 

Today finds us in the midst of the greatest 
war in all history, the first time a war with 
its staggering consequences has completely 
encircled the globe. The flower of America’s 
manhood has now been called to the Nation's 
defense and the Nation's cause; compelled 
to leave in the midst of college careers and 
other fields of civil activities to meet the 
crisis and to help preserve our country’s ex- 
istence and its liberties, for the sake of our 
people and for the generations yet to come. 
The war has thus taken its toll from our col- 
leges, but when the boys and girls return 
from the hundred fighting fronts, the college 
enrollments will rise to higher peaks, both 
with new students and some of the former 
ones returning to complete their courses in- 
tercepted by the bugle’s call. 

President Conant of Harvard University, 
who addressed a meeting which I attended 
last week, said that one of the first duties of 
the colleges to the servicemen returning to 
peace-time pursuits will be to dissuade them 
from the totalitarian government ideas and 
influences with which they will be imbued 
from their experiences in foreign countries. 
That is, the totalitarian nations believe that 
united and collective action of humanity in 
groups and numbers must be supreme over 
any individual considerations, and that the 
ends justify the means; whereas democracies 
believe, not in government by such cold rules 
of arithmetic, but that more of the standards 
of Christian ethics, shall be the criterion and 
be applied t> our human peacetime dealings 
with each other. Another thought he pre- 
sented was that speedier education will be 
in demand from those returning from war, in 
order to quickly prepare them to obtain suit- 
able employment and resume their livelihood, 
or launch their careers anew. This may call 
for a college year of 12 months, consisting of 
three terms, with privilege to the student of 
entering at the beginning of any one of the 
terms 


In reviewing the war Gen. George O Mar- 
shall, Chief of Staff of the American Armies, 
and man of great personality and genius in 
the councils of war, told us at a recent dinner 
in Washington that “the Allied avalanche is 
at last in motion and will gather headway 
with each succeeding month,” though he ad- 
monished that we must expect setbacks from 
time to time as we advance under the difficul- 
ties before us. Disclosing his receipt of pro- 
tests from the public because flame throwers 
were used against the Japanese, General Mar- 
shall said that this shows a lack of “under- 
etanding of the meaning of our dead on the 
beaches of Tarawa.” I heard Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Vandegrift, who comprehended the inva- 
sion of the island of ‘farawa, describe how our 
forces landed there and went ashore against 
the slaughtering fire of the Japs and finally 
took the beachhead after suffering these 
heavy casualties. Furthermore, the recent 
information received of our bleeding, starved, 
and beaten soldiers who died by the hundreds 
under cruelty of the Japanese captors on their 
march from Bataan as prisoners of war, con- 
trary to the laws of war, teaches us that those 
enemies will show respect only to force and 
power in their severest form, and we must 
therefore act accordingly so long as we keep 
within the recognized rules of war, as we are 
doing. He further said that the bulk of the 
{ground and air forces will be concentrated 
jin Europe now, “where the great battles which 
‘are impending will decide the course of civ- 
ilization.” He described the 2,000 American 
heavy bombers now operating over Germany 
and occupied Europe as proceeding with the 


destruction of German industrial cities at 
a constantly increasing pace, that Berlin 
is now a shambles, and that “the people 
of Germany are experiencing the horrors of 
war, for which they are responsible, to a 
degree never before approximated in modern 
times.” Also Admiral King, operating head 
of the Navy, said that the American offen- 
sive in the Pacific was gathering headway 
toward its objective—the defeat of Japan— 
and will move even faster when the time 
comes to make appropriate shift in our forces, 

With 10,000,000 men called into service the 
women are taking over many of the responsi- 
bilities left on the home shores with both in- 
genuity and efficiency. Also many of our 
young women are now with the armed forces 
and some are at the battle fronts, all per- 
forming their parts with valor, The remark- 
able demonstrations of what the American 
women can do place them on a high pedestal 
and justly merit for them our Nation's tribute 
and gratitude. 

Due to changes which this stupendous war 
will necessarily bring upon the world, you 
must expect to face and to bear heavier re- 
sponsibilities than were hitherto required. 
The tremendous costs n to win the 
war must in time be liquidated and new ad- 
justments made which call for sacrifices, 
Your splendid education here will better 
fortify you for the new responsibilities than 
any other medium of preparation that I 
know. 

Athens College, founded in 1842, has stood 
through the century as a monument in the 
field of learning. The oldest building on 
the campus, Founders’ Hall, with its historic 
columns, stands to grace the classic atmos- 
phere of your cultured city of Athens. 
Though it bears bullet scars from the War 
between the States, time nevertheless has 
carried the institution through all the sub- 
sequent great events of history to the pres- 
ent moment, and has not and cannot efface 
its record of eminent success and as one of 
the fine institutions of learning in our land. 

I see in this community and in more dis- 
tant fields the graduates and former students 
of Athens College as outstanding citizens 
and leaders in their respective spheres of 
action, 

You of the graduating class are fortunate 
in that your opportunities today for employ- 
ment and success, or otherwise for immediate 
action in your own and in the Nation's in- 
terests, are perhaps the greatest known for 
many years. Take advantage of these oppor- 
tunities while they are before you. The war 
has brought to the Nation’s Capital for aid 
in its huge war program large numbers of 
young women and men from all the States, 
and thousands of additional employees are 
still being sought there, as well as in scores 
of other strategic centers throughout the 
United States. This may appeal to many of 
you and should not only put your education 
into practice, but increase your opportuni- 
ties for success in new realms of influence. 
To the lady graduates, I can see for you 
brighter opportunities apparently than ever 
before. So many requirements and services 
are now in demand which women can fill. 

In choosing your work and following your 
various avocations, be of fortitude, in mind 
and heart, and permit not yourselves to be 
too easily discouraged and disheartened by 
inconveniences, such as crowded conditions 
in war-production centers or in the National 
Capital, for we all must bear them, particu- 
larly in wartime, while striving to be efficient 
in our tasks. I know, with your preparation 
at this time, that you should and will 
achieve your aspirations and will win. To 
the young men, let your aims be success, be 
courageous, and with it all, be gentlemanly 
and courteous in your chosen business and 
professional careers as you go forward to 
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attain new and higher goals of achievement.” 
Doing the task a little better than the other 
person makes the difference between success 
and failure. 

In addition, you have much to be proud of 
in the great State of Alabama. Her high 
place in the Nation will live in the annals of 
history. Montgomery, the capital of the 
State, with its historic traditions; Birming- 
ham, the great industrial center of the South; 
Muscle Shoals and Wilson and Wheeler Dams, 
which produce inexhaustible electric power 
for this section of our country; Mobile, the 
great Gulf port; and the other important 
institutions of learning; all contribute to the 
State’s high educational, commercial, and 
historic position in the Nation. The great 
statesmen and persons of prominence from 
Alabama, including her eminent Senators and 
Representatives in Congress, have taken a 
high piace in America’s hall of the illustrious, 
Further matters of historic interest include, 
among others, the battle on the Tallapoosa 
River in Alabama wherein the American 
troops, including those from this State, un- 
der command of Andrew Jackson, decisively 
defeated the Creek Indians at Horseshoe 
Bend. Likewise, the brave soldiers from Ala- 
bama, along with the sharpshooters from 
Kentucky and Tennessee fresh from the Bat- 
tle of Tippecanoe, contributed to the victory 
of General Jackson at the famous Battle of 
New Orleans. 

In World War No. 2 the sons of Alabama 
are playing a conspicuous part in the terrific 
engagements around the globe. As I read 
the accounts of her heroes whose bravery and 
daring in the jaws of death have won for them 
the medals of honor and the glories of war, 
I know the sons of Alabama will leave their 
names emblazoned on America’s pages of 
history. 

As we approach the crises in this war, not 
only have I complete confidence in Generals 
Eisenhower, MacArthur, and our other great 
military leaders but I have also faith in the 
guiding hand of the Supreme Deity. Those 
generals state that there are no atheists in 
our bombing planes or in the fox holes where 
our brave lads are facing death. Our boys, 
while doing their physical utmost in this war, 
are maintaining an abiding faith in the Ged 
of Moses at Mount Sinai, where the Ten 
Commandments were received, and the God 
of Joshua at the gates of Jer cho and Gibeon. 
It has ever been a part of God's program from 
the foundation of the universe to bring order 
out of cheos. Convincing modern evidence 
of it can be pointed out in the First World 
War and in Germany's attempt to invade 
England in 1940. I see in the trend of the 
war today the prospects for a gradual restora- 
tion of order cut of chaos. The chaos was 
instigated by the Nazi leader seized with ego- 
tistical and vicious lust for world power, 
But his days are numbered. He overlooked, 
in initiating the campaign of slaughter to 
humanity, that there would be a time of 
reckoning. That day is now approaching 
when his regime shall crumble. One of Ger- 
many's most conspicuous occupations for the 
last 200 years has been war and preparation 
and training for war. Gruesome human 
carnage has paid the price. Such aggressor 
nations cannot and will not survive in a world 
filed with countries that live for the bless- 
ings of peace and not upon the calamities of 
war. k 

Let me conclude with the thought that 
Many great leaders are developing and great 
heroes are emerging as the war goes on; some 
of them already are from Alabama; and some 
of your relatives and friends will leave as a 
heritage an illustrious record of their indomi- 
table spirit, courage, and heroism, marshaled 
for the protection and security of the sacred 
land we love, 
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Constants in Russian Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
. or 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp an editorial from the maga- 
zine the Nineteenth Century and After, 
which is published in London, England. 
The editorial is entitled “Constants in 
Russian Foreign Policy.” Ihave obtained 
an estimate of the cost of printing the 
article. The printing will take one-third 
of a page more than the 2 pages allowed 
under the rule, and will cost $105. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CONSTANTS IN RUSSIAN FOREIGN POLICY 
I 


War aims may change as war develops. A 
power, fighting to repel unprovoked aggres- 
sion, and, therefore, waging war with no other 
aim than to preserve its national independ- 
ence, may, through successes in the field, so 
transform the balance of forces that it may 
achieve an overweight and pass from a de- 
fensive to an offensive that will, if successful, 
offer opportunities of aggrandizement un- 
thought of when the war began, while the 
original aggressor will be fighting for no more 
than survival as a nation. 

When a warring power seizes opportunities 
of this kind, the war will change its character. 
The transformation may be such that the 
belligerents will have to revise their war aims. 
And even if these remain the same, it may be 
that they can no longer be achieved, unless 
there are changes in the relationship not only 
between allies but also between allies and 
enemies. We have just seen a transforma- 
tion of this kind. Italy, the foe of yesterday 
has become the ally of today. She was sum- 
moned to accept a formula—unconditional 
surrender. She accepted the formula, but 
she neither surrendered nor did she submit 
to any conditions—the so-called conditions 
of her so-called surrender were but the pro- 
cedure by which she changed sides. To make 
the change appear less abrupt, or, rather, less 
fundamental, than it is, she is called not an 
ally but a cobelligerent, although it is not 
at all sure that the disparity of her war aims 
and those of her former foes will not be 
smaller than the disparity between the war 
aims of the present Allies. In any case, she 
will survive as a nation—which is more than 
can be said with certainty of several Allied 
Powers. Survival is the minimum she can 
achieve. The maximum is unpredictable, but 
it is not at all sure that when the time comes 
to make peace, she will make conditions, at 
least with regard to her European frontiers. 

We are not suggesting that Great Britain 
and the United States should have done other 
than they did. Weare only trying to expound 
What seem to us the realities, for it is from 
the realities and not from the appearances 
that the situation will develop. In any case, 
Italy has secured her future—a modest future, 
perhaps, but a future, nevertheless. 

Great Britain went to war in self-defense 
and in defense of her Empire. She could, 
if she wished, revise her war aims radically. 
She could increase her Empire at the ex- 
pense both of friend and foe; She has no 
intention, of doing so. Her original war 


aims, namely, her own survival as a great 
power and the survival of her Empire, re- 
main, But the war has so changed its char- 
acter since the time when she was the only 
great power that defied the principal foe that, 
although the general conditions of her sur- 
vival are what they were, the specific condi- 
tions are not. 

There is one war aim which all the Allies, 
Italy included, have in common—the defeat 
of the German armed forces. They differ as 
to how that defeat shall be accomplished. 
They will differ as to whether the defeat of 
the German armed forces is the defeat of 
Germany. They will differ in their estima- 
tion as to whether Germany, when she has 
acknowledged defeat in the fleld, has herself 
been defeated, and whether it is desirable 
that she, as distinct from her armed forces, 
shall be defeated (they will differ as to 
whether there shall be such a distinction at 
all). And they will differ widely as to the 
character of the peace that shall be imposed 
upon the Germans, and of the peace that 
shall thereafter prevail amongst the vic- 
torious powers. 

The clear recognition of irreconcilable dif- 
ferences will always be more politic than the 
pretense that differences do not exist when 
they do, for it is then possible to take the 
precautions that will be needed to avert an 
open conflict. Irreconcilable differences may 
be left in abeyance if recognized as such. If 
not, they will work themselves out under the 
Surface and lead to the conflict that might 
have been ayoided or averted. In politics, as 
in private life, it is best, when possible, to 
agree to differ—and to do so it is necessary 
to recognize differences clearly, When it is 
not possible, it may be necessary to wage 
war. 

War is an instrument of policy—the ulti- 
mate instrument, but, nevertheless, an in- 
strument. To propose the renunciation of 
that instrument is to renounce foreign policy 
altogether. To renounce foreign policy is to 
renounce the principal condition of national 
survival. Policy must be the master of 
war—to renounce war is, in the end, to 
make war the master of policy. If England 
ceases to be a great power, Europe will fall 
under the domination of one continental 
power, and she will herself fall under that 
domination, As two world wars have shown, 
she cannot prevail without the aid of the 
Empire. It follows that without her Empire 
she cannot survive even as a European power. 

She is habitually misjudged by continental 
observers who credit her with the resolve to 
dominate. She has not, and never had, this 
resolve. She is, however, and always has been, 
resolved not to be dominated. To the conti- 
nental mind, to dominate is the condition of 
greatness. To renounce the resolve to domi- 
nate is, to that mind, to renounce greatness, 
For England, on the other hand, not to be 
dominated is the condition of greatness— 
and, for her, alone amongst the powers, of 
survival. 

All other European powers are secure if the 
armed might of the Germans is broken and 
remains broken. Only Germany can threaten 
Russia or France—from no other power have 
they anything to fear. But England could be 
threatened by any continental great power or 
coalition of powers. To meet that eventual- 
ity, she must always be prepared upon just 
cause to go to war and must always maintain 
her Empire. 

For her it is not enough to defeat the Ger- 
mans—not only the Nazis, the Junkers, the 
militarists, but the German Nation. This is 
the task that must precede all others. But 
when it is accomplished, it will be her task 
to promote and preserve a European order 
that will be balanced against the possible 
domination of any one power or coalition of 
powers. To say this is to say that it is Eng- 
land’s task to preserve Europe, for a Europe 
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that is not a community of free nations, big 
and small, is not Europe at all. This is not 
merely an ideal task—it is the condition of 
her own survival. In an immediate sense she 
and her Empire have survived, for they were 
twice saved—in the Battle of Britain and in 
the Battle of Stalingrad. But the survival 
of Europe is in doubt. And as long as it re- 
mains in doubt, the peace will not have been 
won, no matter what may have happened on 
the battlefield. And as long as the survival 
of Europe is in doubt, her own ultimate sur- 
vival is in doubt. The issue, therefore, that 
has begun to transcend all others is not Eng- 
land, not Germany, not Russia, but Europe. 


m 


We haye made these reflections before at- 
tempting our survey of Russian foreign policy, 
because Russian foreign policy cannot be sur- 
veyed intelligibly save, first, in its European 
setting; second, in its relationship to British 
foreign policy; and, third, in the light of cer- 
tain constants, which we shall examine in our 
next issue. 

Not much is known about Russia today. 
The Russian censorship-is the severest in the 
world. In no country is so much power con- 
centrated in the central government. The 
administrative apparatus controls the life of 
every individual. Powers of control so unex- 
ampled have produced a prodigious isolation. 
Those Russians who crossed into the Baltic 
States and Poland in 1939 entered a different 
world. And all-who enter Russia enter a dif- 
ferent world. 

East of the Polish border there is one civili- 
zation, west of that border there is another. 
We are not suggesting that one is better 
than the other, but that they are different 
to a degree that cannot be imagined by any- 
one who has not-been in contact with both. 
It does not follow that because they are dif- 
ferent, they must be hostile to one another, 
Nor does it follow that they have not much 
to give one another. But to recognize the 
fundamental difference—a difference that 
affects the outlook on science, religion, art 
and literature, the family, law, justice, and 
politics—is the precondition of understand- 
ing 


Russia has shut herself off from the rest 
of the world as a matter of deliberate policy. 
It has been her intention to create within 
her own border the ideal society. But no 
society is ideal if its members do not believe 
it to be so, Even a society in the enjoyment 
of abounding peace, justice, freedom, leisure, 
and prosperity would not be ideal if it were 
discontented—if, for example, it believed that 
in some other part of the globe there were 
another society that enjoyed all these bless- 
ings in even greater abundance. The ideal 
society is only possible if just comparisons 
are impossible. It has, therefore, been a pri- 
mary purpose of the Russian despotism to 
make just comparisons impossible. That is 
why Russia has cut herself off and why her 
people are subjected, as the people of no other 
country are, to the permanent influence of 
official propaganda and indoctrination—an 
influence from which none can escape. The 
Russians are led to believe that however great 
the evils that prevail in their own country 
may be, those that prevail in other countries 
are much greater, Thus it is, that although 
there is immense discontent in Russia, and 
although the administration, generally de- 
tested, there is no wish, except perhaps 
amongst the aged, to return to the old order 
or to adopt non-Russian forms of govern- 
ment. 

Amongst the peasants, certainly, there is 
land hunger. No peasant anywhere consid- 
ers the land his own if he does not possess 
some of it for himself and his family. If it is 
owned either by a landiord, or by the state, 
or by a “collectivity,” he will never regard 
it as his own. But this desire, though wide 
and deep, cannot find organized expression. 
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The regime has no organized opponents. 
There is no alternative to the system of gov- 
ernment, and no alternative policy, except 
in the mind of Stalin. 

War has done a little to break the isolation 
of Russia. No wartime alliance is possible 
without some degree at least of professional 
intimacy. The advance and retreat of armies 
and the administrative measures accompany- 
ing the gain and loss of vast territories have 
caused displacement of civilian populations. 
Many Russians have been abroad for the first 
time in their lives, and many non-Russians 
have wandered in many parts of Russia with 
the freedom which, in a despotism, can only 
be brought about through the dislocation 
caused by war. 

Although evidence is scanty, it is, for the 
first time, possible to form a picture of Rus- 
sian life under Stalin. As for Russian foreign 
policy, we can see it at work today. And, 
although Stalin is an empiricist, he is also 
a theorist. What will sometimes appear op- 
portunistic or inconsistent in practice, will, 
in the light of expounded theory, be seen to 
have a deeper consistency. 

m 


The power of the Russian state has three 
main foundations: The N. K. W. D. (formerly 
the O. G. P. U.), the armed forces, and the 
labor camps. The latter are an institution 
unique in the modern world. They are made 
up of men and women (chiefly men) who 
have been sentenced’ to detention in a labor 
camp for some real or alleged political of- 
fense. The usual sentence is 8 years. But 
as the sentence can be automatically renewed, 
the victim has little, Hany. hope of returning 
to the community, even if he survive the 
8 years. The conditions under which the 
prisoners live are such that the chance of sur- 
vival are very small. He is as good as lost to 
his family who, as a rule, write him off. Vari- 
ous estimates of the number of these prison- 
ers have been made, but there are no means 
of establishing the truth which is known only 
to the highest officials in the Government and 
the N. K. W. D. The estimates current in 
Russia vary from 10,000,000 to 18,000,000. 

The number of labor camps runs into many 
thousands. They are situated in vast, inac- 
cessible regions and escape from them is im- 
possible. The administration therefore has 
at its disposal an immense volume of mobile 
labor, and it is with this labor that many 
public works—canals, roads, airdromes, and 
so on—have been constructed. The smallest 
political offenses, or the barest suspicion of 
an offense, is enough to transfer a man into 
one of these camps, usually for the rest of 
his life. As an instrument of intimidation 
they are unexampled. There is hardly a fam- 
ily in Russia that has not a father, a relative, 
or a friend in a labor camp. Almost every 
adult knows that his turn may come at any 
time. There may be unrest or incompetence 
in his factory, and, although he, himself, may 
have been without fault, he may be the victim 
of a system of administrative coercion that is 
collective as well as individual. 

The attitude of the Russian people toward 
this system is revealed by the fact that the 
wife, let us say, of a victim will, from the 
moment he has been deported, find herself 
the object of especial kindness on the part 
of her fellow-workers, who will regard her 
as ‘one of themselves’ and above suspicion 
of being an official informer. There is abun- 
dant evidence of the immense humanity of 
the Russian people, of their willingness to 
help one another and to share every sacrifice. 
Under the despotism, there is a communal 
spirit that has no parallel in any other coun- 
try. It has been said that in Russia class 
has been reestablished. This is true, but the 
Russian governing class—that is to say, the 
bureaucracy—privileged and powerful though 
it be (differences in real income are enor- 
mous), is not exclusive. Nothing, except per- 
haps political antecedents or associations, is 
regarded as an obstacle in the way of advance- 
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ment. A workman who rises to a managerial 
post in his factory and thereby becomes a 
member of the bureaucracy, passes into an- 
other class and loses contact with his own, is 
under no disabilities at all by reason of his 
origin. Class distinction there is, but the 
passage from class to class is free. 

Labor has no individual mobility in Rus- 
sia. No one can wander about the country in 
search of a job and the peasant cannot try 
his luck in town. A passport is needed to 
travel from district to district, The peasant 
is tied to the soil, the workman to his fac- 
tory. On the other hand, there is a special 
state-controlled mass mobility which, like so 
many other things in Russia, is unique. It 
is not only Balts, Poles, and Bessarabians who 
have been deported—to the extent of more 
than 1,000,000 men, women and children— 
from their homes into the Russian interior. 
Millions of Russian subjects have been de- 
ported from one part of the Soviet Union 
to another. There has, for example, been a 
mass-deportation of Ukrainians to Siberia; 
it is credibly stated that these deportees 
number about 9,000,000. Here again econom- 
ics and politics intermingle. Vast undevel- 
oped regions demand imported labor, espe- 
cially peasant labor. And as the whole Rus- 
sian system, with its complete control not 
only over coliectivities of human beings but 
over every individual man, woman and child, 
cannot tolerate the free migration of labor, 
migration is compulsory. But it also serves 
a political purpose. 

Ukrainian nationalism has declined. The 
younger generation has emerged from it al- 
most completely (as the invading Germans 
discovered to their own discomfiture). But 
Stalin has not succeeded in solving the 
Ukrainian problem, the problem of a national 
collectivity, numbering about 40,000,000 with 
a strongly pronounced character of its own 
and therefore imperfectly amenable to a cen- 
tralized despotism and a uniform secular 
orthodoxy. The collectivization carried out 
in 1931 was political as well as economic, 
insofar as it was intended to solve, amongst 
other problems, the Ukrainian problem. It 
was largely successful. But some of the 
problem remains. 

The chief reason why Russia has claimed 
the Polish province of Eastern Galicia, which 
was never Russian even in Tsarist days, is 
that it harbors a Ukrainian population. 
Stalin will not tolerate the existence of a 
specific Ukrainian consciousness and, there- 
fore, a Ukrainian population that is not un- 
der his control. If, through an improve- 
ment in Russian-Polish relations, the future 
Russian-Polish border leaves at least a part 
of Eastern Galicia, including the city of Lem- 
berg, perhaps, to Poland, Russia will cer- 
tainly demand that the Ukrainian population 
be handed over by the Polish authorities for 
deportation into the Russian interior. 
When, after the signature of the Russian- 
Polish Treaty in 1941, Polish subjects were 
released from Russian prisons, labor camps, 
and places of exile, none of the Polish 
Ukrainians, although Polish subjects, and 
entitled to release under the Treaty, were 
amongst them, 

The Ukrainians have a genius for small- 
scale organization and for co-operative enter- 
prise, but they are not étatiste. Nor are 
they revolutionary, but rather frondeur (not 
all the recent guerillas in the Ukraine have 
been behind the German lines). The break- 
up of Russia into several national states, the 
Ukraine being one of them, could not pro- 
duce a new order, a number of communities 
living at peace with one another, but rather 
a general disintegration, in which the au- 
thority of Moscow would, in the end, have to 
be exerted anew. It is no accident that Rus- 
sia has always tended toward centralized 
despotic government and has never known 
anything that resembles democracy as un- 
derstood in western countries. It is maybe 
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that there is no other way of ruling Russia 
than by centralized despotism, although Rus- 
sians may, and will, differ as to the extent 
and the manner in which despotic power 
should be exercised. 

There is in Russia a vast unrest—the un- 
rest of many millions of peasants who are in 
exile and want to go home. There is also 
extreme economic distress. In scme regions 
there is starvation. But the army must be 
fed somehow. 

While his domestic problems are accu- 
mulating, Stalin bas suceseded in making 
himself master of the Red Army, His title of 
Field Marshal is not an empty one. What 
he has done for Russia is comparable with 
what Clemenceau did for France, In the au- 
tumn of 1941 the Red Army was in chaotic 
retreat, whole divisions had surrendered to 
the Germans, who were welcomed in village 
after village by peasantry hoping for a redis- 
tribution of the land. Stalin was in daily 
telephonic communication with the retreat- 
ing units. He personally sacked generals 
who had failed and he personally promoted 
subalterns who had distinguished them- 
selves. It seemed that Russia was about to 
share the fate of France. But her great re- 
serves and the immense distances gave her 
time which had been denied to France. She 
had, in Scalin, what France had not, a man 
of iron resolution and, in the despotism, an 
efficient instrument for imposing his will, 
The Russian officer corps, probably the 
youngest in the world today, owes almost 
everything to him. It has a new professional 
consciousness, it is, in the nature of things, 
less exposed to administrative intimidation, 
it has a will of its own, though not one that 
is at. variance with his, and it looks forward 
to vietory—and; beyond victory, to a Russia 
that will be strong and prosperous. 

Reconstruction, a word which in England 
means so little, because so little has been 
destroyed, means much in Russia where the 
destruction wrought by the enemy is im- 
mense. The Russians—and not the Army 
alone—think of reconstruction with an 
earnestness that has no parallel. In spite of 
all that is said about a better life, in spite 
of all that is written and broadcast by our 
politicians and our literati about the “four 
freedoms” and a planned society, the Eng- 
lishman thinks of the future in the hope 
that it may resemble the past. He would be 
happy if he could be sure that the old times 
could come back again. It was not so in 
the last war. The English, then, did be- 
lieve in a better future and they did believe 
that the war would end wars. Today they 
are profoundly skeptical in this respect. 

Russia has revealed her prodigious mili- 
tary prowess and her national resolve. That 
resolve will not vanish when the Germans 
have been defeated. To the English the war 
is a job to be finished—and finished thor- 
oughly. To the Russian the war is a job 
that has begun. His national resolve will 
turn inward. He will want a better life— 
including a little more freedom, without 
which a better life is impossible. 

That will be Stalin’s problem. But the 
national resolve will also twrn outward. To 
the English, the Germans ere a nation whose 
military power is to be broken—and to be 
kept broken. This is all that matters, de- 
spite all that is being said about the “other 
Germany” and the distinction between the 
Nazis and the German people. The atti- 
tude of the English toward Germany is 
that, having been broken as a military power 
once and for all, she will no longer be any- 
one's concern. To the Russian, the Ger- 
mans are a nation to be unmade—and then 
to be remade and shaped to serve the Rus- 
sian national resolve. That is why Russia’s 
attitude toward the Germans is funda- 
mentaily different from the attitude of Eng- 
land. 

THE EDITOR, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1944 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to include with my 
remarks herewith a discussion entitled 
“The International Monetary System,” 
by the Economic Reform Club and Insti- 
tute of London, and a letter written by 
former Senator Robert L. Owen to the 
secretary of that organization: 


THE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY SYSTEM 


Discussions are now proceeding in Wash- 
ington on the Morgenthau and Keynes plans 
with a view to reaching some agreement on a 
future international monetary system. Un- 
fortunately, both plans accept, without ques- 
tion, the right of a country to sell its goods 
in another country and, instead of using the 
proceetis to pay for imports, to employ them 
to buy up the fixed assets of the foreign coun- 
try. For example, under both plans a nation 
could sell motorcars, refrigerators, and vacu- 
um cleaners in this country and use the ster- 
ling so acquired to obtain a controlling in- 
terest in existing British industries, to buy up 
British land, to own our newspapers, theaters, 
cinemas, and hotels. A country which ex- 
ports the products of its estate is entitled, in 
return, to import the products from the es- 
tates of the other nations to a similar value. 
It is submitted, however, that it is not en- 
titled to refuse to take the products and, in- 
stead, foreclose on the estate itself. 

A country which supplies capital equip- 
ment on loan to another country may well 
claim to hold the title deeds until that capi- 
tal equipment has been paid for in full, but 
that is quite a different matter. It may be 
wise and prudent for a country to incur for- 
eign debt for the purpose of acquiring capital 
equipment for which it cannot pay in full 
out of its current exports. By the acquisition 
of such capital equipment its productivity 
may be greatly increased so that the capital 
and interest can be repaid over a period of 
years—again assuming that the creditor 
country is obliged to take the interest and 
amortization in the form of imports and is 
not permitted to refuse payment and compel 
the debtor to reborrow the interest at in- 
terest, It can, however, never be wise and 
prudent for a country to incur foreign debt 
for the purpose of paying for imports of cur- 
rent consumption goods, although it may be 
driven to do so by some disaster“ through 
an act of God or the King's enemies.” 

This memcrandum is, however, not con- 
cerned with debt arising from the borrowing 
of capital equipment; it is concerned with 
debt arising from imports of consumers’ 
goods which the importing country is both 
willing and able, and indeed anxious, to pay 
for with current exports. The importing 
country has, in the case envisaged, given 
the exporting nation a claim to its goods. It 
can do nothing more. You can take a horse 
to the water but you cannot make it drink; 
you can give a creditor your money with 
which he can buy your goods, but if he does 
not wish to buy them you cannot make him. 
A nation can, however, and it is submitted 
that it should, prevent the creditor country, 
which refuses to buy its goods, using the 
money to buy the title deeds to its fixed as- 
sets. A nation which allows a foreign coun- 
try to buy its land, its industries, and its other 
fixed assets, in return for imports of con- 


sumption goods, has, in fact, sold its birth- 
right for a mess of pottage. The foreign 
country will impose its tempo of life and 
scale of values, and, being the owner of all 
the fixed assets, will, in practice, if not in 
theory, control its politics. So long as, 
through the operations of the financial and 
economic system, one nation can in this way 
buy up and own another, it is evident that 
as much fear can be generated by this form 
of aggression as by the danger of physical 
invasion. In fact, it will generate greater 
fear because the danger is more insidious 
and more difficult to resist, although the 
ultimate outcome may be no less disastrous 
to any nation wishing to preserve its free- 
dom and its own way of life. 

It has been suggested that this country 
pursued the policy, which is here condemned, 
up to the outbreak of the last war. It must, 
however, be remembered that Great Britain 
in the last century exported on loan for the 
most part to new countries; that the people 
entering those countries were Europeans and 
were only too glad that we should go in with 
them, providing them not only with con- 
sumers’ goods but also with capital goods; 
and that we took th bulk of our annual 
payments of interest and amortization in the 
form. of excess imports, only reinvesting a 
relatively small fraction. Further, we were 
alw: ys ready to give them another loan with 
which to pay the interest on the last one, and 
did not make the mistake of refusing to give 
them another loan and demanding that they 
should pay in gold. Between the wars, how- 
ever, the United States committed this cardi- 
nal erro?, and the debtor countries realized for 
the first time in what a fool's paradise they 
had been living. In accordance with the rules 
of the gold standard they inflicted upon them- 
selves the most ferocious deflation whenever 
they lost gold. -They learned their lesson in a 
tard school and are not again likely to forget 
in how perilous and humiliating a position a 
debtor country is. Moreover, those countries 
had come to full nationhood, and already be- 
tween the wars the South American countries, 
for example, felt resentment that nonresident 
foreigners should own their fixed assets, It 
is evident that in the second half of the 
twentieth century the old civilizations of 
Europe, the South Americas, the British 
Dominions, and progressively India and 
China, will be far more alert to the dangers of 
foreign debt and will certainly not be pre- 
pared to incur it for current consumers’ goods 
which they are both able and anxious to pay 
for with their own current exports. 

A technique is merely a means to an end; 
apart from the objective to be achieved it is 
neither good nor bad. The real question 
which has to be settled is what sort of world 
do we want? Do we want, as in the past, a 
dominative world, a world in which nations 
during so-called peace do their best to ob- 
tain power over one another by debt, through 
the operation of their firanciai and economic 
systems or do we want a cooperative world? 
Do we want nations to cultivate their own 
gardens and, in a spirit of good neighborli- 
ness and kindliness, exchange their surplus 
produce with their neighbors, or do we want 
them to be trying to get their neighbor into 
debt with a view to foreclosing on his garden? 

II so, when he sees that this is imminent, he 
will barricade his garden. The creditor na- 
tion, fearing lest his debtor may think that 
offense is the best form of defense, will, in 
turn, barricade his. It is then merely a ques- 
tion of time before they are at one another's 
throats. 

It is, on the other hand, quite simple to de- 
vise a technique under which nations must 
either take payment for their exports in the 
form of imports or go without—a system 
which would make it impossible for nations 
to pervert international trade, which should 
be a mutually advantageous exchange of 
goods and services into a weapon of aggres- 
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sion and domination. If we wish to main- 
tain. peace we must first establish it; you 
cannot maintain something which does not 
exist. When once ecOnomic peace is estab- 
lished we can set about providing guaranties 
that evilly disposed persons or nations shall 
not break it, but so long as we tolerate a sys- 
tem of financial and economic war during 
so-called peace, it will be impossible to pre- 
vent outbreaks of physical violence. The 
choice which must be made in this matter of 
international financial machinery is therefore 
crucial. It is a choice between peace on the 
one hand and, on the other, revolution and 
war. 


FEBRUARY 4, 1944. 
Hon. Secretary EDWan A. HOLLOWAY, 
Economic Reform Club and Institute, 
London, England. 

Dear Sm: Accept my thanks for your letter 
of January 3 and the enclosed memorandum, 
The International Monetary System. 

The memorandum speaks the truth with 
convincing clearness. These truths haye 
been demonstrated by the experience of man- 
kind. The failure of the world to recognize 
that in the past decade has inflicted suffer- 
ing on the world, engendered bad feeling, and 
laid the foundation for physical conflict. 
The old policies of one nation, or its citizens, 
ensiaving a foreign community through debt 
should cease. ar 

The Keynes-Morgenthau plan has failed to 
perceive this important truth that, in a world 
of mutual cooperation, no nation should be 
enslaved by debt to another nation or to buy 
up the assets of a debtor nation and thereby 
establish a commercial overlordship similar 
to alien landlordism. 

A new truth should be recognized in inter- 
national affairs that in a world where equality 
of sovereignty is an objective, as declared by 
the Moscow Conference, each nation not only 
shouid be free from such enslavure but 
through the exercise of its own sovereignty 
create its loce! money and regulate the value 
thereof just as the United States does under 
its Constitution which imposes this duty on 
the Congress of the United States, article I, 
section 8, paragraph 5. 

The United States has not yet completely 
established by congressional act its constitu- 
tional duty. I am glad to believe, however, 
this duty will not be long deferred as the 
anxiety of the American people to prevent 
either inflation or deflation is perfectly mani- 
fest now, 

Certainly the wisdom of the economic policy 
that nations should pay for imports with 
exports and employ their own exports as a 
means of credit with foreign nations and 
use such credits for the purchase of the com- 
modities and services with the credits so 
established is sound. Moreover, to prevent 
the equivalent of slave labor sending its 
goods abroad to compete with the price of 
free labor every exporting country should see 
to it as a matter of local policy and the 
exercise of local sovereignty that the money it 
creates should not only be regulated in its 
purchasing power, but that its purchasing 
power should be so arranged that the wages 
of day labor should be substantially the same 
throughout the world as the basis upon which 
a fair and just exchange of products can be 
internationally established. 

These proposed principles should be sub- 
jected now to critical analysis so that in the 
proposed new world sound principles of the 
international exchange of commodities can 
be established by international agreement. 

There is a grave obstacle in the way of es- 
tablishing a minimum day wage scale of pur- 
chasing power and that is the grave illiteracy 
of 60 percent of mankind. But this difficulty 
can be removed within a few years by a mech- 
anism which has already been established 
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and brilliantly demonstrated in its efficacy by 
the Soviet Republics, 

Shall it be asked what is this mechanism? 
It is the intensive education pursued by the 
Soviet Republics using phonetic alphabets 
which can be learned in 1 day so that books 
printed in such alphabets educating the peo- 
ple can be made immediately available to the 
people instructing them in vocational train- 
ing, in modern arts and sciences, in demo- 
cratic government, as well as in modern tech- 
nology which has developed unnumbered 
thousands of engineers and technicians who 
a few years ago were illiterate, unproductive, 
backward country folks. Illiteracy by this 
mechanism is being abolished in many other 
nations through a similar mechanism to 
which the people turn with avidity and en- 
thusiasm. Witness the work done in over 80 
languages by the Committee on World Lit- 
eracy and Christian Literature, established 
by the representatives of the foreign mis- 
sionary societies, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

I am enclosing by separate mail my review 
of Dr. Laubach's work as set forth in his 
book The Silent Billion Speak. I include, 
also, a recent quotation from his book show- 
ing the importance of this movement to 
abolish illiteracy, if we are to have a world 
of peace, abundance, and honesty. 

I enclose also for your information Senate 
Document 133, proposing a plan for making 
English a world language through the use 
of an improved phonetic stenographic alpha- 
bet which can be learned by a child in a day 
or two of instruction. This proposal has been 
submitted to the Secretary of State by the 
President of the United States and by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the House 
of Representatives. It has the endorsement 
of some of the best linguists in the world and 
you may find it of interest as the proposed 
contribution to the settlement of the ques- 
tions discussed in your memorandum. 

Yours very respectfully, 
ROBERT L. OWEN, 


Production of Ships Since February 1939 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1944 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I have 
from Rear Admiral Howard L. Vickery, 
Commissioner of the United States Mari- 
time Commission, a letter of February 5, 
1944, showing the Commission’s program 
to the end of January 1944. The vessels 
completed since the program's inception 
aggregate more than 30,000,000 tons 
deadweight. The letter and the ac- 
companying chart reveal more eloquent- 
ly than words, the contribution that the 
Maritime Commission has made and is 
making to the successful prosecution of 
the war. The letter and chart reveal the 
work that has been done and is being 
done by the workers in the yard, the 
shipbuilding companies, the officials, and 
everyone else who has had a part in this 
great work. The cold facts refute the 
critics in Congress and out, who criticize 
the war effort. I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp and to include therein the 
letter and chart referred to. 

The letter and chart follow: 


UNITED States MARITIME COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., February 5, 1944. 
The Honorable S, O. BLAND, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Jupce Brann: Believing it will be of 
interest to you, I am enclosing a chart show- 
ing monthly and annual deliveries under the 
Commission's program to the end of January 
1944. The vessels completed since the pro- 
gram's inception now aggregate more than 
30,000,000 tons deadweight. 

During January American merchant ship- 
yards delivered into service 124 ships totaling 
approximately 1,204,730 tons. This output, 
while substantially greater than the tonnage 
delivered during January of 1943, the record 
year in shipbuilding, was considerably less 
than the all-time peak attained in December. 
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The change-over from Liberty to Victory 
ships, the increasing emphasis on the build- 
ing of military types, and the extensive con- 
version program, were responsible, to a cer- 
tain degree, for the reduction in the number 
of ships delivered below the December figure. 

Good progress is being made in the modi- 
fication of the program to produce the greater 
numbers of fast ships scheduled for 1944 
delivery. Four Victory ships, for example, 
have already been Jaunched, and it is antici- 
pated that two will be delivered this month, 
The end of the year should see the American 
merchant marine in a condition to meet 
whatever requirements the future may 
present, 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
H. L. Vickery, 
Commissioner. 


Deadweight tonnage of ships delivered under the Maritime Commission shipbuilding 
program, February 1939 to Jan. 31, 1944 


Month 


January. 
February 


1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
30, 330 47, 200 197,628 1. 007, 680 
31, 628 40,500 | 289,549 | 1, 236, 481 
44, 627 103, 700 201.473 1,513, 244 
64, 219 131, 200 401, 632 | 1, 603, 307 
44, 457 98, 600 619,779 | _ 1, 782, 836 
32, 399 81, 700 749, 654 1.670. 442 
105, 121 127, 441 1, 667 | 1, 669, 341 
31, 514 112, 042 752,774 | 1,690,411 
40, 738 86,185 | 1,016,112 | 1,652, 571 
59, 658 75, 296 737 | 1,875, 311 
, 245 138, 254 892, 536 | 1, 692, 763 
924 92,175 | 1,197,191 | 2,044, 239 
637,860 | 1,139,293 | S. 089, 232 19, 238, 628 
M 103 746 1, 896 


Total deadweight tons 


Number of ships. 


War Power Vested Exclusively in 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN R. AUSTIN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on the subject War Power Vested Exclu- 
sively in Congress, broadcast by me last 
night over the facilities of Station WHN 
in New York. I applied my remarks to 
the Austin-Wadsworth bill, the national- 
service measure. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The national war service bill proposed by 
Representative WADSWORTH and myself, con- 
tains the greatest promise of solution of the 
complex manpower and labor difficulties now 
impeding recruitment for the armed services, 
as well as for agriculture, mining, manufac- 
turing, and transportation. It ought to have 
passed Congress long ago, but is still in the 
process of consideration. 

One of the reasons for delay is the obstacle 
interposed by certain trade-union leaders 
who claim that it would violate the Constitu- 
tion generally and the thirteenth amend- 
ment in particular. “Slavery” and “involun- 
tary servitude” are the epithets employed to 
prejudice thought. 

My purpose in speaking to you this eve- 
ning is to emphasize the difference between 
the powers of the people in wartime and their 
powers in peacetime. This difference is of 


such a nature as to entirely refute any claim 
of unconstitutionality. 

The war powers of this Nation are attri- 
butes of sovereignty and nationality. They 
would have existed irrespective of the Con- 
stitution. They were recognized before the 
Constitution in that great beacon of liberty 
which declares our inherent and inalienable 
rights and powers. The people concluded the 
Declaration of Independence with this com- 
mitment: “And for the support of this dec- 
laration, with a firm reliance on the pro- 
tection of Divine Providence, we mutually 
pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honor.” 

Therein is the foundation principle of the 
national service bill. 

In the creation of this Republic, however, 
it was important to distribute the war pow- 
ers carefully in order to avoid abuse of them 
that might result in military tyranny. 

With venerable accent two of the framers 
of the Constitution speak to us tonight: 

Madison, one of the framers of the Consti- 
tution: 

“Security against foreign danger is one of 
the primitive objects of civil society. It is 
an avowed and essential object of the Ameri- 
can Union.“ 

Hamilton, another of the framers: 

“The circumstances that endanger the 
safety of nations are infinite, and for this rea- 
son no constitutional shackles can wisely be 
imposed on the power to which the care of 
it is committed. This power ought to be co- 
extensive with all the possible combinations 
of such circumstances and ought to be under 
the direction of the same councils which are 
appointed to preside over the common 
defense.” 

Among the authoritative interpretations of 
the war powers given by the greatest of 
American lawyers and jurists, in times and 
conditions which endowed such statements 
with special significance, consider the fol- 
lowing: Lincoln, in 1863, said: 

“They tell us that the law is unconstitu- 
tional. It is the first instance, I believe, in 
which the power of Congress to do a thing 
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has ever been questioned in a case when the 
power is given by the Constitution in express 
terms. Whether a power can be implied 
when it is not expressed has often been the 
subject of controversy; but this is the first 
case in which the degree of effrontery has 
been ventured upon of denying a power which 
is plainly and distinctly written down in the 
Constitution. The Constitution declares 
that The Congress shall have power * * * 
to raise and support armies.’ * * The 
whole scope of the Conscription Act is ‘to 
raise and support armies.’ * Shall 
we shrink from the necessary means to main- 
tain our free Government? * + Are we 
degenerate? Has the manhood of our race 
run out?” 

Chief Justice Chase, speaking for four 
members of the Supreme Court in ex parte 
Milligan, stated: 

“Congress has the power not only to raise 
and support and govern armies but to declare 
war. It has, therefore, the power to provide 
by law for carrying on war. This power 
necessarily extends to all legislation essential 
te the prosecution of war with vigor and 
s‘iccess, except such as interferes with the 
command of the forces and the conduct of 
campaigns. That power and duty belongs 
to the President as Commander in Chief, 
Both these powers are derived from the Con- 
stitution, but neither is defined by that in- 
strument. Their extent must be determined 
by their nature, and by the principles of our 
institutions. The power to make the neces- 
sary laws is in Congress; the power to execute 
in the President, Both powers imply many 
subordinate and auxiliary powers. Each in- 
cludes all authority essential to its due exer- 
cise. But neither can the President, in war 
more than in peace, intrude upon the proper 
authority of Congress, nor Congress upon 
the proper authority of the President.” 

And Mr. Justice Dayis, rendering the opin- 
ion of the Court in the same case, stated: 

“As our highest civil duty is to serve our 
country when in danger, the late war has 
proved that rigorous laws, when necessary, 
will be cheerfully obeyed by a patriotic people, 
struggling to preserve the rich blessings of 
a free government.” 

There is no proposal, other than the Aus- 
tin-Wadsworth bill, tending to keep the au- 
thority over war legislation in the Congress, 
and the authority over conduct of war in the 
President, 

Charles Evans Fughes, then a former Jus- 
tie2 of the Supreme Court, and afterward the 
Chief Justice of the United States, in an 
address before the American Bar Association 
in 1917, from which I have drawn much in 
the historical exposition of the war powers, 
said: 

“We are making war as a nation organized 
under the Constitution, from which the es- 
tablished national authorities derive all their 
powers either in war or in peace.” 

Later, he pointed out the distribution of 
the war powers—viz, to Congress is given the 
power to declare war; to the President and 
Senate the power to make peace by treaty; 
to the President the direction of war as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy. 
Continuing the quotation from Hughes: 

“While the President is Commander in 
Chief, in the Congress resides the authority 
‘to raise and support armies’ and ‘to provide 
and maintain a navy’ and ‘to make rules for 
the government and regulation of the land 
and naval forces,’ and as a safeguard against 
military domination the power to raise and 
support armies js qualified by the provision 
that ‘no appropriation of money to that use 
shall be for a longer term than 2 years,’ 
Otherwise this power is unlimited.” 

Mr. Hughes further expounded the war 
power, as follows: 

“The power to wage war is the power to 
wage war successfully. * * * In equip- 
ping the National Government with thè 


needed authority in war they tolerated no 
limitations inconsistent with that object, as 
they realized that the very existence of the 
Nation might be at stake and that every re- 
source of the people must be at command.” 

Again, he said: 

“The power of the National Government (as 
exclusive of State government) to carry on 
war is explicit and supreme, and the au- 
thority thus resides in Congress to make all 
laws which are needed for that purpose; that 
is, to Congress in the event of war is confided 
the power to enact whatever legislation is 
necessary to prosecute the war with vigor and 
success, and this power is to be exercised 
without impairment of the authority com- 
mitted to the President as Commander in 
Chief to direct military operations.” 

The distribution of power thus clearly 
pointed out emphasizes the fallacy of trying 
to mobilize our manpower for nonmilitary 
service through work or fight orders when it 
should be done through legislation such as 
the Austin-Wadsworth bill would provide. 


THIRTEENTH AMENDMENT 


The claim now made that the thirteenth 
amendment curtailed the war powers by its 
provision against slavery and involuntary 
servitude was then leveled against conscrip- 
tion for military service. Mr. Hughes dealt 
with it in convincing terms. Speaking of 
this amendment he said: 

“It has been sald by the United States 
Supreme Court that the plain intention ‘was 
to abolish slavery of whatever name and form 
and all its badges and incidents; to render 
impossible any state of bondage; to make 
labor free by prohibiting that control by 
which the personal service of one man is dis- 
posed of or coerced for another's benefit, 
which is the essence of involuntary servitude.’ 
It hits not only slavery but peonage. But 
the language of the amendment was not new. 
It reproduced the historic words of the ordi- 
nance of 1787 for the government of the 
Northwest Territory, and its terms, construed 
in the light of its history and plain purpose, 
afford no basis whatever for the conclusion 
that it interfered in the slightest degree with 
the power of Congress to raise and support 
armies, 


“In the case of Robertson against Baldwin, 
it was argued that the thirteenth amend- 
ment invalidated certain provisions of the 
Revised Statutes authorizing justices of the 
peace to issue warrants for deserting sea- 
men. In denying the claim the Court said, 
‘It is clear, however, that the amendment was 
not intended to introduce any novel doc- 
trine with respect to certain descriptions of 
service which have always been treated as 
exceptions, such as military and naval en- 
listments.' The soldier drafted under the 
act of Congress is performing the duty which 
he owes of aiding in the common defense, 
and the constitutional amendment contem- 
plates no escape from the duty to defend and 
preserve the United States. 

“Similarly, it may be said that the power 
has been expressly given to Congress to prose- 
cute war and to pass all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying that power 
into execution, That power explicitly con- 
ferred and absolutely essential to the safety 
of the Nation is not destroyed or impaired by 
any later provision of the Constitution or by 
any one of the amendments,” 

While the armed forces are running short 
of needed replacements, and agriculture is 
bearing down upon Congress to prevent 
drafting fighters from the soil, is it not 
ridiculous for leaders of thought to be out 
talking about peace powers of the Constitu- 
tion? Is it not absurd to cry “slavery” at 
a proposed remedy which would furnish di- 
rection for the ample manpower to remedy 
these shortages? 

There is no authority for such direction 
now, and there will not be any such author- 
ity if the war powers of the Constitution 
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are treated as if they were paralyzed by the 
peace powers. 

The shortages of recruitments and replace- 
ments in both combat and noncombat serv- 
ices have increased until now it is so stringent 
that remedies are sought even in reclassifi- 
cation based on lowered health standards. 

The department of Government affairs of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States recently published an informative 
brochure analyzing opposing views on the 
Austin-Wadsworth national service bill. Its 
own views, as of April 1943, 11 months ago, 
were based on the assumption that voluntary 
service had been successful. Then they re- 
solved: 

“If on fair trial the voluntary basis falls, 
compulsion should be by authority of Con- 
gress only, in legislation containing appro- 
priate safeguards, Creeping coercion by 
directives, without congressional authority, 
should cease,” 

If we have not the fortitude to discipline 
ourselves at home, and direct all of our re- 
sources and energies where they will best 
serve in winning the war, we have reached 
the stage which Lincoln characterized as 
“degenerate.” 

We have been informed by those re- 
sponsible for the prosecution of this war that 
the National War Service Act is necessary. 
Are we to disregard the best evidence of its 
necessity? The miracle in transformation 
from the quiet peace habits and organization 
of our economy to unprecedented war pro- 
duction accomplished by the War Department, 
the Navy Department, and the Maritime Com- 
mission establishes them as preeminent au- 
thority. 

The timing of enactment of this legislation 
will effect the security of thousands of our 
boys on the battle fronts. Every day's pro- 
longation of this war will cost thousands 
of lives. 

There is no other proposal before the 
people which would enable us to regulate and 
stabilize manpower on the farms, in the 
factories and mines, and in transportation. 

This proposal would carry out war powers 
expressly assigned to Congress, and would do 
away with creeping coercion under orders not 
authorized by the Constitution. 

In conclusion, let us support our declara- 
tion of war on Japan, Germany, and Italy. 
We have a life-and-death stake in standing 
by it: 

“To bring the conflict to a successful 
termination, all of the resources of the 
country are hereby pledged by the Congress 
of the United States.” 


Comment of Topeka Daily Capital on 
Address by Senator Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON, CARL A. HATCH 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, while it 
has been a long time since I resided in 
the great State of Kansas, having been 
so pleasantly located in New Mexico for 
much the greater part of my lifetime, 
nevertheless, as a native of Kansas, I 
have been and am intensely interested in 
everything that pertains to that State. 

Recently I read an editorial appearing 
in the Topeka Daily Capital, of which our 
esteemed colleague the distinguished 
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senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. CAP- 
PER] is publisher. The comment refers 
to an address made in Topeka, Kans., by 
the able Senator from Missouri IMr. 
Truman]. The editorial is one of the 
fairest of its kind I have ever read, com- 
ing, as it does, from the opposition party. 
The Daily Capital, a Republican Party 
newspaper, would naturally, under the 
stress of partisan bias, be expected to 
contain restrained or critical observa- 
tions concerning the Vice President, Mr. 
Wattace, and others, with which, of 
course, neither I nor the Senator from 
Missouri would or do agree. But in the 
main the editorial is so fair in its refer- 
ence to the address of our good friend, 
Harry Truman, that I take pleasure in 
asking that it be included in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

I trust the Senator from Missouri will 
not think I have been too bold in making 
these comments. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

s NEW DEAL SIDE PRESENTED 


Kansas Democrats could scarcely have 
chosen a more able New Dealer to make their 
Washington Day address than Senator 
Harry S. TRUMAN, of Missouri. Earnest, hard- 
working, and a gentleman who believes in 
presenting his own side rather than relying 
heavily upon smearing the opposition, he has 
exactly the right approach for politically hos- 
tile Kansas. 

It is his view that Republicans, in and 
out of Congress, failed to grasp the necessity 
of preparedness prior to Pearl Harbor, and 
that carping criticism has- impeded. the 
President's efforts since then. But Senator 
Truman hurls no charge of fascisim“ against 
anyone and everyone who fails to see eye-to- 

eye with the President on every public ques- 

tion. He makes scant use of invective, so 
dear to the heart of Harold Ickes, and he 
makes no ridiculous charges such as HENRY 
WALLACE utters on every oceasion. He does 
not follow the President's lead in name- 
calling to cover up blunders. 

This is a Nation. which has developed and 
must continue under the two-party system 

. of government, and it is a wholesome thing 
for citizens to hear both sides of every argu- 
ment. In addition to being reported in the 
newspapers, the Truman address reached out 
from the banquet audience to those listening 
to radios. While those who heard it may 
have placed different interpretations upon 
the speech, according to political viewpoints, 
the Democrats had their say, and their side 
was explained in a most able way. 

It is Senator TRUMAN’s contention that ex- 
perienced leadership is the real issue in the 
coming campaign, and that Franklin D. 
Roosevelt: has more experience than anyone 
else to equip him for going on to military 
victory and helping write the peace to fol- 
low. In making this admission, the Senator 
confesses the Democratic Party has only one 
man for the Presidency, and implies the 
Republicans have none at all. If something 
should happen to the President, the Demo- 
crats would be left politically bankrupt. 
Nevertheless, this is the only attitude the 
New Dealers can take and retain a fighting 
chance to remain in power. From the New 
Deal viewpoint, it is the only strategy worth 
adopting. 

It was refreshing to hear Senator TRUMAN 
admit the administration in Washington is 
making mistakes with respect to the con- 
duct of the war. But he insists that the 
over-all efficiency is what counts, and that 
mistakés are bound to happen under such 
a huge program. 


Following the last war, investigations of 
frauds and mismanagement got under way 
far too late, and only a few “dead horses” 
were dug up to take the blame. Now, inves- 
tigations continue while the fight is on, and 
a committee appointed by Congress, and 
headed by Senator Truman, is attempting to 
find weaknesses which can be corrected in 
time to aid in facilitating our victory drive. 

Anyone who talks to Senator TRUMAN pri- 
vately, or hears him make a public address, 
realizes that his chief concern—amounting 
also to a crusade—is his committee's investi- 
gation work. He is in a position to know, 
more than any one man in the country, how 
rotten are some of the evils which have 
crept into the war effort. He regards the 
chore of cleaning up bad situations as his 
greatest contribution to victory. 

For these and other reasons, the Truman 
address in Topeka on Washington Day un- 
doubtedly added to the Senator’s circle of 
personal friends in Kansas. It also achieved 
its prime purpose of presenting the candidacy 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt for a fourth term 
in gentlemanly language and without the 
bitter accusations against the opposition 
which characterize so many New Deal 
speeches. 

Kansas Democrats have had their big day 
to start the 1944 campaign rolling, ag Re- 
publicans had theirs in January, Both sides 
had able speakers who stand high in their 


. respective parties. From now on, it will be 
up to the rank and file to make their own 


decisions. 


America’s Greatest Farm Crop 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. ELMER THOMAS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp, an address on the subject Amer- 
ica’s Greatest Farm Crop, delivered by 
T. C. Richardson, associate editor of the 
Farmer-Stockman, at the Oklahoma 
Farm Bureau annual convention, in 
Oklahoma City, November 1, 1943. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


America’s greatest farm crop is not wheat 
or cotton or dairy products, nor any of the 
others for which we have recently set goals 
of production for 1944. However essential 
the material elements of food, raiment, and 
shelter may be, and of whatever heights of 
production we may boast, we shall labor in 
vain unless we preserve the pure seed of 
democracy—the greatest crop that ever sprang 
from the soil, and which will perish from 
the earth unless nurtured in the soil and 
protected from the choking tares of “isms” 
and “ocracies” of every sort. 

For democracy is of the soil; not of city 
pavements and factory machines. Every 
basic concept of democracy was generated 
from the land, out under the sun and the 
rain that make the land fruitful and remind 
mankind daily of his responsibility to, and 
his dependence upon a higher power. Every 
doctrine adverse to democracy, from the di- 
vinity of kingship to Marxism, is the product 
of urbanism and not of agrarianism. 
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But the name of democracy has been ban- 
died about until its meaning is obscured, 
and we may well paraphrase the historic 
epigram to read: 

“O Democracy, what crimes are com- 
mitted in thy name.“ ‘You can find several 
definitions of democracy in the dictionary, 
but we are concerned only with that social 
and economic system in which humanity 
can attain its highest potential satisfactions, 
both individually and collectively. 

Democracy is not plutarchy, aristocracy, 
theocracy, nor bureaucracy; neither is it pa- 
ternalism in any form or by any philanthropic 
theory by which the individual is coddled or 
encouraged to become either a passive re- 
eipient of benefits or an inert unit of so- 
ciety. As we understand it, democracy is a 
system in which the whole of society is the 
sum of its individual members and its fruits 
are the result of their combined abilities. 
No other system so well inspires or rewards 
the full development of natural talents, 

To put it another way, the kind of democ- 
racy in which we are interested is a pattern 
of life in which every individual counts one. 
That principle was taught by the Master in 
the parable of the talents, that each indi- 
vidual is responsible for the full use of his 
abilities. For that reason, true democracy in 
the collective sense is actually individualism 
at bottom; and in this, democracy and 
Christianity stand upon the same ground, 
No proxies are valid in either Christianity or 
democracy. * 

There is no paradox in the statement that 
democratic collectivism and individualism 
are two phases of the same thing; but for 
some years we have been hearing self-styled 
liberals decry individualism as something 
sinister and antagonistic to democracy. As 
a matter of fact, every experiment in collec- 
tivism during the past century has shown 
that the efficiency and intelligence of the 
individual units is the key to success, and 
the deficiencies of the individual are the rocks 
on which collective experiments are wrecked. 

This was true of the idealistic socialism of 
Fourier and Ruskin; it is equally true of 
godless Marxism, the pagan tyranny of 
fascism and nazi-ism, It will be true of that 
intellectual “snobocracy” which assumes to 
know better what is good for us than we our- 
selves, and to direct our daily lives by regu- 
lations and directives fearfully and won- 
derfully concocted out of starry-eyed inex- 
perience and statistical generalizations, 
which, Mother Hubbard-like, cover every- 
thing and fit nothing. 

When the founding fathers wrote We, the 
people,” in the preamble to the Constitu- 
tion, they meant just that—the individual 
citizens. In formulating the collective pat- 
tern, however, they did not sufficiently pro- 
tect individual rights to satisfy some of their 
contemporaries, and the Bill of Rights was 
added. This is proof enough that this Goy- 
ernment is founded in individualism; but 
individualism implies duties as well as rights. 
It is just as fatal to democracy for its citi- 
zens to shirk their duties as to abdicate their 
rights. 

That classic remark of Grover Cleveland, 
that “it is the duty of the people to sup- 
port the Government, not the Government 
the people,” needs to be rehearsed and reit- 
erated on every occasion. It harks back to 
Jeffersonian and Jacksonian democracy be- 
fore it was polluted by the idea that society 
owes everyone a living regardless of his con- 
tribution to his own and the public welfare. 
It is implicit in the pioneer philosophy that 
every man should kill his own snakes, that 
he should use his own hands and his own 
intelligence in winning his share of the 
world’s goods. 

That government should do for anyone 
what he was capable of doing for himself 
was foreign to the creed of the frontiersman 
who attacked the wilderness only with an 
ax and a rifle, hewed his cabin lots alone, 
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and called in his neighbors only for the house 
raising, plowed his fields with his gun 
strapped to the plow and fought Indians with 
bullets molded at his own fire. That sort 
of self-reliance and resourcefulness made this 
country great; and if it remains great it 
will be by virtue of the same spirit recap- 
tured and nurtured in its natural environ- 
ment—which is rural America. 

There are three essentials for the perpetu- 
ity of democracy—a sense of individual re- 
sponsibility, and abundance of opportunity, 
and a full measure of freedom to exercise 
abilities within the limits of social de- 
mocracy. It is the function of government 
to keep open the gates of opportunity, to 
protect the citizen against oppression by 
either private agencies or the Government it- 
self. Beyond that, the obligation is on the 
man to enter into the fields of opportunity 
of his own choice and fulfill his responsibil- 
ities as a unit of society to the extent of his 
mental and physical powers. 

To do less is to abdicate his citizenship and 
invite increasing control of his life by others. 
Rest assured that there are always those ready 
to do for us—and to us—whatever we do not 
do for ourselves, It makes no difference 
whether it is a limber-tongued demagogue 
seeking his own glory, a cynical racketeer 
scheming for self and power, or an altruistic 
bureaucrat sincerely believing in his mission 
of uplift, the impact on democracy is the same 
in the long run—its lifeblood oozes from 
every puncture in its armor made by delegat- 
ing its responsibilities to others. 

“Cultivated mind is the guardian genius of 
democracy,” said Mirabeau Lamar as Presi- 
dent of the Texas Republic a century ago. 
But, he added, “and while guided and con- 
trolled by virtue, the noblest attribute of man. 
It is the only dictator that freemen acknowl- 
edge and the only security that freemen 
desire.” We have become one of the most 
literate nations on earth, but in our zeal for 
cultivated mind we have not given due con- 
sideration the inculcation of virtuous stand- 
ards, with the result that a generation grew 
up in a cynical disregard of private and public 
morality. “Anything goes, if you can get 
away with it,” was the slogan. 

We have even been told by university- 
trained economists that “any system or prac- 
tice which works successfully is economically 
sound.” The trouble with that immoral 
theory is that it ignores the eternal principle 
of equity between man and man, between 
group and group, and between nation and 
nation. With all the emphasis possible, I in- 
sist that no transaction is economically sound 
in which both parties do not benefit to ap- 
proximately the same degree. When one 
party consistently, or most of the time, derives 
greater advantage than the other, the in- 
evitable result is the bankruptcy of both for 
lack of means with which to continue dealing 
with each other. 

We saw this most forcibly proved during 
the twenties and thirties, when all other 
sections of society except agriculture pros- 
pered. Manufacturing expanded with seven- 
league boots, labor wages rose, finance in- 
dulged in a veritable orgy of piling paper 
stocks and holding-company burdens on 
producing industries; and the public poured 
its savings and its borrowings into specula- 
tion based on nothing but the expectation of 
selling out at a higher price—to get some- 
thing for nothing, to collect without earn- 
ing. This vicious cycle came to its inevitable 
end when agriculture had used up its re- 
serves and ceased buying for lack of means, 
and for once in history all other elements 
were forced to recognize their dependence on 
the basic industry of all. 

Most of the economic evils of then and 
now are the fruit of the monopolistic prin- 
ciple, applied by first one group and then 
another until our whole economic structure 
became a conglomerate of special privileges 
either granted by law or foisted upon the 
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country by the machinations of those with 
an ax to grind at public expense. First in- 
dustry, then finance, then organized labor 
sought and obtained governmental grants of 
tariffs, corporate forms, and the right to say 
who shall work, on what terms, and when. 
It did not invalidate the initial fallacy of 
protective tariffs to give to organized labor 
the legal right to take toll from the public 
in another form, and today as we stand ap- 
palled at the sorry spectacle of a nation at 
war deprived of guns by the overt acts of 
labor’s so-called leaders, we see the fruition 
of our national policy of appeasement by the 
granting of special privileges. 

Let us not for a moment forget that labor 
and industry, however they may battle each 
other, are riding the same horse at public 
expense. Every law-made privilege they en- 
joy is rooted in the monopoly principle, and 
monopoly is incompatible with democracy. 
Its intent is to close the door of opportunity 
except on terms dictated by the monopolis- 
tic group, to limit the freedom of the indi- 
vidual, and ultimately to give less and get 
more. Monopoly is not sanctified by giving 
it a high-sounding name. 

I like to think of agriculture as a natural 
activity of man, an inherent right to occupy 
the land and make it fruitful. It is not a 
privilege to be granted or withheld by kings 
or other governments. In the divine scheme 
it seems to me that the natural person and 
the natural resources of earth belong to- 
gether—without special dispensation of any 
agency under the Creator himself. It, there- 
fore, seems to me that agriculture trades its 
birthright for a mess of sorry pottage when 
it rests its case on the same law-made status 
that corporate bodies rely upon for their 
very existence in society. 

We cannot consistently attack the grants 
of privilege to others if we pitch our own 
future on a grant of privilege for a tem- 
porary advantage. Therefore, it seems to me 
that agriculture must stand on its God-given 
rights and fight it out on that fundamental 
principle, rather than moye on the flimsy 
legal ground with those minority groups 
which are endowed with no such inherent 
right, and which exist solely by virtue of law- 
made concessions at the hands of organized 
society. We must face the fact that if we 
place ourselves in the same legal status as 
other minorities, we subject agriculture to 
the control of those minorities acting to- 
gether as a majority. For, whether we like 
it or not, and whether it is a desirable con- 
dition for the perpetuity of our cherished in- 
stitutions, agriculture is, and will remain, 
a numerical political minority in whose wel- 
fare labor, industry, and finance are con- 
cerned only to the extent of its usefulness 
to them. The agricultural cow will be fed 
just enough to keep her producing the milk 
her masters need, but never enough to fill out 
her ribs and grow a slick coat of hair. 

All primary wealth is the product of man's 
labor and intelligence applied to the natural 
resources of the earth. All real wealth is in 
the things man wants and needs, whether 
it is a turnip that can be eaten raw where 
it grows, or a radio created from a score of 
raw materials by skillful hands directed by 
highly technical knowledge. How can we 
square that simple and irrevocable principle 
with the theory of fewer working hours in 
productive effort for more and more pay? 

Time employed in productive effort en- 
riches; time not so used is lost forever, both 
to the laborer and the world. Any law-en- 
forced system based upon such false econom- 
ics bears the seeds of its own destruction, but 
in destroying itself it pulls the whole house 
down. Every farmer knows and every success- 
ful farmer applies the principle of using time 
in its fullness, for that is the one resource of 
which everyone has an equal share doled out 
with every dawn, and its usage or wastage is 


one of the most potent factors of success or 
failure. 
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I would be thoroughly pessimistic with re- 
gard to the future of our country did I not 
believe that the sound horse sense of its 
citizens is sufficient to the task of defiating 
the something-for-nothing philosophy before 
it eternally wrecks the Nation and gives pro- 
letarian communism or fascism its chance to 
establish a dictatorship. 

I am not trying to flatter you when I say 
that I believe the saving grace of common 
sense survives in its greatest vigor in the rural 
atmosphere. That the saving of real democ- 
racy depends more upon the agricultural pop- 
ulation than upon any other group. That is 
a heavy responsibility for one-fifth of the 
population, but I believe it will be discharged. 

But to do so we must return to the good 
old American principle of self-reliance for the 
individual and quit passing the buck to some- 
body else for everything that happens to us, 
and which could not have happened had not 
the sanity of the majority been overridden by 
the follies and self-seeking of minorities. 

I am not forgetful of the complexity of 
modern life and the comparative impotence 
of the individual to be the master of his own 
fate, as compared with the pioneer period, 
Indeed, the new conditions demand more 
initiative and intelligence on the part of the 
individual than did those of our grandfathers, 
for where they could live after a fashion with- 
out dependence on others, we must live and 
work with others to live at all. 

This thought naturally leads to the idea 
of farm organizations as a vehicle through 
which the individual can make himself felt 
beyond his own community. There are those 
who say all farm organizations have failed, 
but we have only to point out landmarks of 
progress initiated by the Grange, the Farm- 
ers’ Union, the Equity, and the Farm Bureau 
Federation to prove that farm organizations 
have been the most prolific of any groups in 
the political, social, and economic’ progres- 
sion of the Nation. That they sometimes 
wandered off after false prophets and some- 
times generated fallacious theories is not 
evidence of failure, but rather proof of their 
vitality that they survive in spite of their 
vagaries. 

If there has been failure on the part of 
agriculture, it has been not for lack of wis- 
dom in its ranks, but from its very diversity 
of interests and all-embracing geographical 
distributions. For agriculture is not a unit, 
and by its nature cannot be regimented into 
a single pattern, for which let us give devout 
thanks. That is the very essence of democ- 
racy—that every individual and every special 
group within agriculture should think and 
act in the light of his own circumstances, 
But we are prone to place too much emphasis 
on the points of difference instead of seeking 
a common ground on fundamentals. 

No great body of citizens engaged in a 
common enterprise will ever know its own 
business thoroughly without wide reading and 
free discussion. Discussion calls for assem- 
bling together, which means organization. 
Frequent assembly is possibly only in the local 
community, and the most conspicuous failure 
in farm organization practice is the lack of 
local program in which considerable num- 
bers are interested, and in which all can 
participate. 

I believe that every community holds the 
abilities and resources to solve its own local 
problems, and when these are so mobilized 
all the greater problems will have already 
become easier. “Do the duty that lieth near- 
est thee, and the next will have already be- 
come easier,” said the poet. 

The leadership which will preserve the best 
and improve the rest of our national struc- 
ture is not in the Halls of Congress, in the 
bureaus at Washington, nor on the campuses 
of our colleges, though each has its part to 
play. Neither is that leadership in the marts 
of trade, the financial centers, nor yet in the 
2 of either captains of industry or leaders 
of labor, 
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It is to be found at neither extreme of po- 
litical belief, left or right, nor at the top or 
the bottom of economic status, It lies where 
it has always lain in America, and in every 
other successful democracy—among the great 
middle class—of which the self-reliant 
American farmer is the most typical example. 

You, gentlemen, who have been chosen by 
your neighbors to represent them in this or- 
ganization, are elect-d to a high and chal- 
lenging task. We do not believe either agri- 
culture or the Nation can be directed from 
above by any sort of autocracy or bureaucracy, 
either to the best interests of agriculture 
or of the Nation. This is not said to array 
class against class, or to the prejudice of any 
person or institution; but to bring home to 
our own doorsteps the responsibility that is 
ours for the part we play in preserving de- 
mocracy by making it work. If it does not 
work at home, it will not work in the larger 
scene. 

Materialism has had its fling in other coun- 
tries to the destruction of all ethical ideals, 
and it has left its Satan’s mark on the brow 
of our own in the too-recent past. But mate- 
rial prosperity alone is not enough; there 
must be a spiritual content in democracy. 
Cultural progress does depend on material 
accumulations, but they cannot be separated 
in civilization. 

We hear a cry for leadership, and we build 
and support schools who purport to develop 
leadership. But I say unto you that leader- 
ship without intelligent followship is danger- 
ous, and that both together are futile with- 
out fellowship. Let us, therefore, think of 
those as the three graces of democracy— 
leadership, followship, and fellowship; and 
nowhere else than in the country among 
farm and ranch people, will they be found 
if they are not kept alive at the grass roots. 
Therefore, I leave this thought with you— 
that the greatest farm crop for America is 
democracy, and if it is not grown there, it 
will perish. 
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OF 


HON. JOSIAH W. BAILEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Corporate Control” by Merlo 
Pusey, which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post this morning. In this article 
Mr. Pusey endeavors to show that Con- 
gress has let control of the Nation’s purse 
- strings slip through its fingers. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CORPORATE CONTROL 
(By Merlo Pusey) 

A first-class row has been whipped up over 
the plan to build an immense pipe line across 
Arabia. Executive officials, legislators, oil 
men, and a wide assortment of commentators 
are clashing excitedly over the merits of the 
project and the terms of the agreement be- 
hind it. More important, it seems to me, is 
the method by which this momentous un- 
dertaking was set in motion. 

Apparently the decision to spend $150,000,- 
000 on a pipe line in far-off Arabia was made 


by the Petroleum Reserve Corporation. Yet 
the money to be spent for that purpose is 
to come out of the pockets of American tax- 
payers. How is that possible? The answer 
is a long story—the story of a fifth arm of 
government working under concealment. 
But it may be briefly summarized here for 
the benefit of those who still believe that the 
great decisions concerning the future of the 
United States are being made by democratic 
processes. 

Petroleum Reserve was not created by Con- 
gress. It is a child of the R. F.C. It doesn't 
get its money from Congress. Whatever its 
need for funds may be, it borrows from 
papa—Jesse Jones. So we have a project with 
a most vital bearing upon our international 
relations emerging from a Government cor- 
poration created only 8 months ago, while the 
State Department merely chimes in as a sort 
of second-rate partner, and Congress is left 
entirely outside looking in. That is a very 
unsatisfactory way of running a government, 
even though Secretaries Hull, Stimson, Knox, 
and Ickes are members of the Board of Pe- 
troleum Reserve. It permits the tail to wag 
the dog. 

Nor can we dismiss Petroleum Reserve as 
a mere freak. It represents a pattern that 
is being increasingly used to effectuate gov- 
ernmental policies. The most complete re- 
port I have been able to obtain lists 58 Gov- 
ernment corporations. Many of them, of 
course, are carrying out vital functions con- 
nected with the war. But others appear to 
have become a permanent adjunct to our Gov- 
ernment—an adjunct over which there is no 
consistent or unified control. 

Together these governmental corporations 
have power to borrow, roughly, $33,000,000,000. 
In some instances no limit has been fixed to 
their borrowing capacity. Investigators 
tound that they were spending at the rate 
of more than ten billions annually last year. 
Sometimes they draw upon the R. F. C. In 
many instances they use receipts from pre- 
vious business operations, or they may be fi- 
nanced from the President's immense emer- 
gency fund as well as by direct appropriations 
from Congress. 7 

A precedent for what Rubber Reserve is 
doing in Arabia may be found in what the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs is doing 
in Latin America. In this instance the 
President created the Office of the Coordi- 
nator by Executive order. The Coordinator, 
in turn, set up a Delaware corporation, the 
aforementioned institute, and put it to work 
improving health and sanitary conditions in 
14 or more Latin-American countries. More 
than $26,000,000 were poured into its cof- 
fers from the President's emergency fund. 
When the program—its estimated total cost 
is $48,000,000—was well under way, Congress 
was asked for an additional appropriation, 
and gave it, 

Now the policy of promoting good health 
in neighboring countries is certainly com- 
mendable in motive, as is the effort of Pe- 
troleum Reserve to assure us of a future oil 
supply. Some of these health projects are 
directly connected with the war, although 
many others are not. My point is that a 
long-range foreign policy of great importance 
and considerable cost was inaugurated by a 
temporary agency outside of the State De- 
partment with funds appropriated to the 
President for wartime emergencies. 

Congress has thus let control of the Na- 
tion’s purse strings slip through its fingers. 
Most of these huge corporations do not have 
to go to Congress, not even for their ad- 
ministrative expenses. With some excep- 
tions, they don’t even report to Congress. 
Only a few of them have their funds audited 
by the General Accounting Office. A large 
number are even free of Budget Bureau con- 
trol over their administrative expenses. Of 
course, many have been created for the 
Specific purpose of avoiding the strict ac- 
counting required of a regular governmental 
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agency. Some have even been created to 
permit evasion of laws by which departments 
and bureaus must abide. 

The result is that the public knows little 
of what these vast undisciplined creatures of 
Government are doing. They can, cook up 
a deal in the dark without any public discus- 
sion and without regard for what the people's 
representatives in Congress may think. By 
the time Congress hears of momentous pol- 
icies inaugurated in this manner they are 
accomplished facts. The law-making body is 
reduced to the ignominious role of beating 
the air in protest against expenditures that 
should have been left to its discretion. 


Our Own First 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


- Tuesday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a letter ad- 
dressed to me by some gentlemen who are 
residents of Los Angeles, Calif. I have 
assumed to entitle the letter “Our Own 
First.” 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., March 4, 1944. 
Senator ROBERT RICE REYNOLDS, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR REYNOLDS: The Nostradamus 
of the twentieth century. 

At a gathering of some of your boosters in 
Hollywood the other evening it was decided 
that the sobriquet applied to you. And in a 
most serious manner. 

It was at a social affair that your name was 
brought up during a discussion of the man- 
ner in which aliens of un-American ideology 
have infiltrated into the United States, here 
to take jobs in American industries and to 
spread European and Asiatic propaganda 
detrimental to American principles, institu- 
tions, and safety. 

It was pointed out by one man who at- 
tended the social gathering that you have 
consistently and persistently opposed the 
entrance into our independent Republic of 
Fascists, Nazis, and Communists. It was re- 
called that it was you who, in June of 1940, 
introduced in the Senate of the United 
States, a bill which would have outlawed the 
German-American Bund, the Communist 
Party (which was then attempting to scuttle 
the plans of our military officials to build 
an impregnable defense for America) and 
all organizations, groups, or individuals as- 
sociated therewith advocating the overthrow 
of the Government of the United States by 
force or violence. Had your bill been made 
a law of the land Stalin’s stooges would not 
have dared picket the White House when 
Stalin and Hitler were palsy-walsy, the Ger- 
man-American Bunds would have been de- 
stroyed before so many gullible citizens 
could have been educated to racial and re- 
ligious hatred, and, today, Washington, D. C. 
and American business institutions, labor 
organizations, and Hollywood’s motion-pic- 
ture industry would not be crowded with 
Communists and their un-American sympa- 
thizers who are sneering at our Constitution, 
smearing our leading patriots; and attempt- 
ing to force us to surrender our birthright 
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of individual as well as mass freedom to 
crackpot internationalists’ schemes of a 
superduper“ world government. 

Evidently, years ago, when you began your 
battle to make it compulsory for all aliens to 
register and be fingerprinted, you knew the 
day would come when such a system would 
be of inestimable value to the Department of 
Justice. Today, realizing how dangerous 
they are to America, the American Legion 
is demanding the deportation of all undesir- 
ables who have entered this country under 
lax immigration laws and with the con- 
nivance of many foreign-complexed indi- 
viduals and groups who are potential traitors 
to the land of their adoption. The deporta- 
tion of undesirables, who have flooded into 
America for no good purposes, has been one 
of your basic principles for many years. 

Because of the flagrant manner in which 
the motion-picture industrialists of Holly- 
wood have been coddling Communists and 
cooperating with so-called intellectual supe- 
riors they have helped to import from Eu- 
rope and Asia, there has been organized in 
Hollywood the M. P. A.—the Motion Picture 
Alliance—for the preservation of American 
ideals. All decent Americans who had the 
courage to protest the manner in which the 
motion-picture industry was spreading un- 
American propaganda before the war have 
been smeared as either anti-Semitic or pro- 
Nazi. You were one of the thoughtful Amer- 
icans who realized the danger involved in 
using the American screen as a medium 
through, and by, which to spread hatred and 
intolerance, to boost the philosophy of gov- 
ernments with principles opposed to ours, 
and to give false impressions of American 
life to the citizens of nations with whom we 
would be good neighbors. You, too, have 
come in for more than your share of the 
smear campaign created and engineered by 
aliens, alien ideologists, and their paid mer- 
cenaries. 5 

Yet, today, a new, decent, and patriotic 
element has had to rise in Hollywood to 
fight in the motion-picture industry the very 
clique against which you and other intelli- 
gent Americans made protest years ago. 

The Motion Picture Alliance is headed by 
such outstanding Americans as Col. Rupert 
Hughes, Mr. Fred Niblo, Jr., Walt Disney, 
King Vidor, James K. McGuinness, Victor 
Fleming, Clarence Brown, and other Ameri- 
can-citizen writers, directors, and such, who 
have declared in a public statement: “We re- 
fuse to permit the effort of Communist, Fas- 
cist, and other totalitarian-minded groups to 
pervert this powerful medium into an instru- 
ment for the dissemination of un-American 
ideas and beliefs. * * * We believe that 
we represent the vast majority of the people 
who serve this great medium of expression. 
The very love of freedom, of the rights of the 
individual, make this great majority reluc- 
tant to organize. But now we must, or we 
shall meanly lose the last, best hope on 
earth.” 

Discussing this subject the other night, all 
of us who attended the social gathering won- 
dered if, as others have been who criticized 
the dissemination of un-American ideas and 
beliefs by the motion-picture industry, so 
would fine American patriots like Rupert 
Hughes, Fred Niblo, Jr., King Vidor, Walt 
Disney, and the other officers and members 
of the executive committee of the M. P. A. 
be publicly smeared as pro-Nazi stooges or 
sympathizers by such men as Walter Winchell 
and Drew Pearson, and assaults made upon 
their intentions and characters by the Com- 
munist authors of such slanderous books as 
Under Cover and Sabotage. 

The very fact that such outstanding rep- 
resentatives of the decent, patriotic Amer- 
ican element of the motion-picture industry 
felt it compulsory to organize to combat the 
“totalitarian minded groups” working in the 
industry for “the dissemination of un-Amer- 
ican ideas and beliefs” or “meanly lose ‘the 


last, best hope on earth’” is proof that such 
groups have and do exist in the industry. 
Otherwise men of Rupert Hughes’ and Fred 
Niblo’s and Walt Disney’s intelligence would 
not feel it or find it necessary to organize 
the decent, patriotic American element of the 
industry to combat them for the welfare and 
safety of the American people. 

It might be well for us to point out some- 
thing of interest, though of a tragic nature, 
here. While members of the motion-picture 
industry are frantically engaged in begging 
funds from the American people to be used 
for the benefit and in the rehabilitation of 
the people of foreign lands, several local 
broadcasters are appealing for jobs and old 
clothes for American boys who have recently 
been released from our armed forces as no 
longer physically fit to fight. While the mo- 
tion-picture industrialists are manufactur- 
ing and distributing such pictures as Mission 
to Moscow and The North Star, eulogies to 
communism and the Red Army, wounded and 
ill American boys returned from the battle 
fronts where they fought to preserve Amer- 
icanism find it necessary to appeal to charita- 
ble fellow citizens for jobs and second-hand 
suits. 

Yes, you saw all these things; years ago you 
realized they would come to pass unless the 
American people awakened to the dangerous 
enemies of Americanism who were working 
within their gates. You saw the ‘ojan 
horse and warned your countrymen be- 
ware of its contents. Then, as now, you were 
fighting to preserve this Nation as an inde- 
pendent Republic. You were fighting, and 
courageously continue to fight, to preserve 
for the American people their birthright of 
freedom. God bless you, Senator REYNOLDS. 
You have proved yourself to be one of the 
leading patriots of America today. You have 
proved yourself to be, truly, the Nostradamus 
of the twentieth century. 

With kind regards and best wishes from, 

A Group or Your FRIENDS IN HOLLYWOOD. 


Condition of the Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Record a letter from a constituent 
of mine, Mr. Fred Ater, of Rudyard, 
Mont., which bears on conditions affect- 
ing the farmer. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RUDYARD, MONT., February 29, 1944. 
Senator BURTON K. WHEELER, 
Washington, D.C, 

DEAR SENATOR WHEELER: I am a dirt farmer 
and derive my income from production, and 
I purchase the products of labor and indus- 
try with that income; therefore, labor, indus- 
try, and business in manufacturing and dis- 
tribution are dependent on agriculture for 
their income, as all wealth comes from the 
earth. American producers use machinery in 
their production, while imported competitive 
products are mostly produced without the use 
taxed to support our local, county, State, and 
of machinery. We domestic producers are 
taxed to support our local, county, State, and 
Federal governmental costs, the foreign pro- 
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ducers that import competitive products and 
sell in the United States are not taxed except 
by tariffs to equalize costs. 

I honestly believe our trade policies are 
vital to the general welfare of the Nation 
as a whole. It is very noticeable now since 
there is so much talk about our post-war 
policies that the trend is very strong in both 
political parties to remove protective barriers. 
This pressure appears to come from the in- 
ternational group that either have foreign 
Investments, or interested in sea commerce, 
with a few labor groups in the large cities 
wanting cheap food. There is hardly any 
opposition to this movement that might de- 
stroy American agriculture, being publicized 
either in the press or even the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorp. 

This is not fair nor just to agriculture. 
Obviously we farmers cannot sell our products 
at world prices, and buy our machinery based 
on American prices. Now do not forget that 
if the consumers buy our products we get 
the income; but if the consumers buy cheaply 
produced foreign products they get the in- 
come, and we American farmers go out of 
business. 

Let us look back at our own record and we 
find that every depression in our history was 
caused by low commodity prices, and I re- 
member the Cleveland depression. Every 
depression cured itself when prices raised to 
above costs, and not until then. Remember 
the steel mills closed when the farm prices 
hit the all-time low in the thirties; labor and 
business suffered along with the farmers. 
Evidently all groups must have a balanced 
income, because after all we are customers of 
each other. It is possible to borrow from our 
future income and create an artificial or false 
prosperity; but that will result in a double 
burden later of paying back what we have 
borrowed and paying our current operating 
costs at the same time. This will mean less 
buying of productive machinery. 

As further proof of what happens to the 
farmers I ask if I may quote from the 1840 
yearbook entitled “Farmers in a Changing 
World.” This yearbook was started under 
the direction of Mr. Henry A. WALLACE, and 
completed under the direction of Mr. Claude 
R. Wickard. This yearbook was compiled ang 
written by the B. A E. staff and cites 219 
references on pages 266 to 276, inclusive, I 
quote extracts from pages 240 to 241: 

“The results of these huge cereal and meat 
imports on European social and economic life 
were of the most. fundamental character. On 
the one hand, the laboring classes in cities 
were provided with cheap and abundant food, 
At the same time however, European farmers, 
unless protected by tariff barriers, were un- 
able to compete, and many were ruined by 
declining prices and falling land values. 
“Great Britain was our chief market, and 
with free trade prevailing after the repeal of 
the corn laws in 1846, agriculture there suf- 
fered particularly,”—“Continental countries 
that imported sizable quantities of American 
foodstuffs suffered similarly. The results 
were mirrored partly in the tremendous mi- 
gration from Europe westward during the 
seventies and eighties, partly in the flocking 
of farmers to cities, and partly in the agrarian 
movement that sought relief in Government 
Policies.“ European governments, in an ef- 
fort to aid their agricultural classes, raised 
duties and imposed -embargoes on sanitary 
grounds, as in the case of hog products. 
“After the eighties, new agricultural regions 
were opened in Russia, Argentina, Australia, 
and Canada and their produce began erowd- 
ing American foodstuffs out of European mar- 
kets.“ At the same time foreign markets 
were contracting, the domestic market was 
expanding. Industrial development in the 
United States caught up with the overstime 
ulated agricultural development, and as ure 
banization increased, a larger share of the 
farm produce was consumed domestically. 
In 1899 the average number of wage earners 
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in industry totaled 4,700,000; by 1909 it had 
increased to 6,000,000.” 

The history of free trade as indicated above 
in England was to destroy the farmers of 
England. Up to just before the present war 
England had ghost farms and the dole 
and London had the slums. We have had 
in America the highest income of any nation 
in the world because we developed our re- 
sources and protected our producers and we 
have built up the standard of living and in- 
come above any other nation in the world. 

It is obyious we can expand our own mar- 
kets only by permitting our own producers 
to supply our own demand as there are large 
importations of almost every commodity the 
American producers raise, and in no case has 
importation of competitive products given 
any income to the American producers. But 
in practically every case importation of 
cheaply produced products forced prices down 
below the American parity price. 

With a staggering national debt the people 
in America are facing the worst crisis in our 
history, and if we are to remain a free people 
we farmers must be allowed to supply a 
maximum domestic market at parity prices. 
The national debt cannot be paid off with 
the producers’ markets forced down to world 
prices. E i 

Sincerely yours, 
te FRED ATER. 


ax 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 7 ‘legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article written 
by Edward P. Morgan, foreign corre- 
spondent for the Washington Evening 
Star and the Chicago Daily News, This 
is a perfect example of what will happen 
to millions of ballots that are sent over- 
seas under State laws. This is the very 
thing that I have always feared: This 
is the reason for the uniform Federal 
ballot. We know that the uniform Fed- 
eral ballot will be taken to the men in 
the field where they are fighting and 
training, and we know that they will be 
returned with plane priority to the pre- 
cinct where the voter resides. Under the 
bill introduced by the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Green] and myself, 
the vote will be canvassed, counted, and 
reported in that precinct. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AIRMAN GETS BALLOT OVERSEAS 3 MONTHS AFTER 
STATE ELECTION 
(By Edward P. Morgan) 

Lo xbox, March 1.—Memo to Congress: 

If you want the soldiers to vote, you had 
better take a tip from Flying Fortress Bom- 
bardier Adam A. Mackow, of Newark, N. J., 
and start mailing out ballots now. 

The latest issue of the Army newspaper, 
Stars and Stripes, reveals that Bombardier 
Mackow has just received his New Jersey 
absentee ballot for the gubernatorial election, 
The story does not mention whether the 


bombardier is a Republican or Democrat, but 
it won’t make much difference to the out- 
come now because the election was held last 
November (Republican Walter E. Edge won). 

The ballot was mailed to the young man on 
October 11, carefully marked, “For speedy 
delivery.” 

The envelope was addressed to Pyt. Adam 
Mackow. He is a second lieutenant now. 


j Status of Post-war Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, Feoruary 7), 1944 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. Fresident, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
by Frank C. Waldrop, appearing in the 
Washington Times-Herald of recent 
date, in his column which appears under 
the heading “Looking ahead.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


LOOKING AHEAD 
(By Frank C, Waldrop) 

Germany must be preserved. If Germany’s 
industrial and trade systems were broken up 
there would be desperate repercussions all 
over Europe. And to blot out Germany as a 
great nation would be neither practicable nor 
morally acceptable. 

No, startled reader, the above line didn't 
come from Hitler's house organ, the Volkischer 
Beobachter. It came from the lead editorial 
of the venerable Times of London, for Febru- 
ary 29, 1944. 

Said the Times: 

“In spite of the burning detestation of 
German oppression that fills Europe at this 
moment, it is still axiomatic, even with her 
victims, that Germany cannot be other than 
an important member of the European body 
politic and economic, and that, while the 
firmest measures must be taken to prevent 
aggression, Germany cannot be allowed to 
become a cancer at the heart of European 
organism.” 

The Times goes on to say that Germany's 
industrial production is essential to Euro- 
pean recovery and European standards of 
living, just as it is essential that Europe be 
relieved of the fear that Germany will swallow 
it whole. 

“From this fear Europe must be delivered 
once and for all. But after all that Europe 
has suffered in loss and devastation, there will 
be no room in the terms of peace for further 
policies of mere destruction. 

“Freedom from fear and want will be won 
not by breaking down what forms of eco- 
nomic organization are left, but by building 
them up into the broader structure of Euro- 
pean unity.” 

Well, there's no reason to be surprised at 
all this. From a holy war in which the Ger- 
mans are to be wiped off the face of the earth 
in punishment for their sins, this world 
struggle has shifted to a traditional political 
war in which the Germans are being punished 
in sorrow, rather than anger, and taught how 
to behave. 

But what brought the Times to speak up 
at this point? Answer: The hour of settle- 
ment is approaching and the British don’t 
want to be misunderstood, 
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The British are doing business at the only 
stand they know. It is labeled “balance of 
power.” And they are, indeed, giving full, 
fair warning of their intentions. 

The first such signal went up last Septem- 
ber in a magazine called Nineteenth Century 
and After. Not official, of course, but well- 
known and identified as a publication in 
which the British Foreign Office casts shad- 
ows ahead of coming events. 

In that issue, the editor, F. A. Voigt, 
plainly said that “the balance of power (in 
Europe) is, for Great Britain and the Em- 
pire, the immutable condition of survival.” 

He went on to say that not only must 
Germany be preserved, but also British in- 
fluence in eastern Europe must be developed 
because— 

“Eastern Europe has come to comprise the 
industries of central Europe and the eastern 
Mediterranean. To be master of eastern 
Europe, is, therefore, to be master of all 
Europe. If England were to abdicate in 
eastern Europe, she would be abdicating in 
all Europe. Such a policy * * * would 
compel England to reconsider her attitude 
toward Germany.” 

Well, Britain has been put on the spot by 
her Russian ally, as to eastern Europe. Rus- 
sia is making it plain that eastern Europe, 
including Finland, the Baltic States, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and what else is 
yet unsaid—are Russia's sphere of power. 

There is little, if anything, Britain can do 
to stop her. So Britain is doing the next 
best thing, as indicated in the Times. She 
is reconsidering her attitude toward Ger- 
many. 

It wasn't so long ago, remember, ‘that 
Britons were saying Germany must be pul- 
verized, atomized, and Balkanized, so she 
would never again be either an industrial 
rival of the Empire or a military influence. 

Now, British self-interest and survival in- 
dicate the time has come to shift emphasis, to 
balance Germany against Russia. 

From the British point of View, it is per- 
fectly logical and proper. In the long, bloody 
history of European power politics, it is not 
at all unusual nor should any of us have any 
excuse for being surprised. 

We have only to bear in mind that Eng- 
land's politics is controlled by her geography 
and population—which are markedly different 
from our own. 

She has her problems. We have ours, 
Fiddling with the balance of power in central 
Europe is Britain's business. But not ours. 


War’s Challenge to Forestry in the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, last month 
the Legislature of the Stat- of Mississippi 
passed a joint resolution inviting the 
distinguished junior Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. RUSSELL] to address the Missis- 
sippi Legislature and the Mississippi For- 
estry and Chemurgic Association. The 
distinguished junior Senator from Geor- 
gia accepted the invitation and delivered 
a very able and timely address at Jack- 
son, Miss., on February 15, 1944, on the 
subject War’s Challenge to Forestry in 
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the United States. I ask that the ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered +o b? printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A few months ago, as chairman of a com- 
mittee of five Senators, I traveled 45,000 miles 
around the world by airplane to secure first- 
hand information for the Congress on the 
conditions under which our men are working 
and fighting in all of the overseas theaters of 
this great war. 

The trip was a great adventure and a lib- 
eral education. It took us from the frozen 
tundras. of Iceland to the scorching inferno 
of the Persian Gulf, where the temperature 
was 152 degrees at the airport on the day we 
landed at Basra. We visited the men who are 
doing the fighting in Italy. We saw our boys 
in the steaming jungles of the South Pacific 
islands, where disease and other hazards of 
existence are more feared than the hated Jap. 
Ours was a full picture of the power and might 
of America, harnessed to the job of bringing 
this world conflict to a successful conclusion. 

A first-hand view of the efforts and sacri- 
fices being made in this war gives rise to deep 
convictions. One that I brought home is the 
solemnity of the responsibility that we at 
home bear for a better post-war world for the 
men in the armed forces who are making such 
sacrifices for us. Make no mistake about it, 
The men of every rank and every branch of 
the service all over the world are thinking 
deeply about post-war problems at home and 
the kind of country they and their children 
will live in, i f 

I returned home a more ardent conserya- 
tionist than ever before, and I know that our 
men who have gone abroad to the four corners 
of the earth realize more than most of us who 
remain here how vital to the future welfare 
and security of our people are the natural 
resources of our Nation. Thousands of our 
men are stationed in England. They see how 
precious is wood on that island, where every 
scrap of lumber that can be salvaged is used 
over and over again. Many of our men are 
fighting in Italy. There they see how much 
effort has been expended to reestablish forest 
growth on long denuded mountain slopes and 
how the peasants toll in gathering up small 
twigs and branches for fuel to heat their 
homes and for cooking. Some of our men 
Ihave been in north Africa and the Middle 
East. There they see stark desolation and 
unspeakable poverty, where once prosperous 
cities that obtained ample water from for- 
ested hills now lie in ruins midst desert sands. 

After such experiences these men will re- 
turn to their homes with a genuine concern 
about a program of conserving the forests in 
this country, lest our civilization go the way 
of Nineveh and Babylon. This war should 
bring to everyone of us an acute awareness 
of the increasing urgency and importance 
of forest conservation. The insatiable de- 
mands for timber products for war uses have 
caused evéryone familiar with the subject to 
realize the utter impossibility of supporting 
and supplying our troops and conducting 
successful military campaigns all over the 
world without an abundant supply of lumber. 


FORESTS IN WAR 


I have been told that it required 15,000,- 
000,000 board feet of lumber, more than half 
of the total cut in the years before the war, 
to supply the requirements for boxing and 
erating alone of the food, munitions, and 
equipment shipped to our own troops and 
our ailies in the year 1943. 

We are all familiar with the use of lum- 
ber in war construction in the United States, 
but it must be remembered that lumber is 
needed for bases and repair shops in many 
out-of-the-way places to enable us to keep 
our trucks, tanks, planes, and ships in op- 


eration. In all the overseas theaters huge 
quantities of lumber have been required for 
new construction, and for repairing the dam- 
age wrought by enemy bombs. 

In the manufacture of fighting equipment, 
the products of the forest have proven their 
versatility, if mot indispensability. The 
frame of the Mosquito bomber, which night- 
ly rains bombs on our enemies, is of all 
wood construction. Wooden landing barges 
carry our men to enemy shores. The wooden 
PT boats have written a glorious page in 
American naval history. Wooden ships are 
adding to the tonnage of our merchant ship- 
ping, and the Navy’s air attacks take off from 
the wooden flight decks of scores of aircraft 
carriers. 

War is always wasteful, and we are now 
engaged in the greatest war of all times. 
One cannot witness this enormous expendi- 
ture of human energy and natural resources 
without concern for the future. The use of 
lumber in so many ways and in such im- 
mense quantities causes us to wonder about 
the adequacy of the sources of supply. We 
thought that we had a forest problem be- 
fore these unusual demands. If that be 
true, the problem is certainly more acute as 
a result of wartime consumption. 

Our soldiers and sailors, with first-hand 
knowledge of how vital wood has been in 
this war, have a right to the assurance that 
our Government, in cooperation with the sev- 
eral States, will adopt an adequate forestry 
program which will provide an abundant 
supply of timber for the future and the ele- 
ment of security which it will bring. 

The demands of war have been so great 
that the use of forest products for civilian 
purposes has been drastically curtailed, par- 
ticularly in the construction field. When the 
war is over, millions of young Americans will 
return, determined that the dream of own- 
ing their own homes shall materialize with- 
out undue delay. There are other reasons to 
believe that the demand for forest products 
will remain high for many years ahead, It 
will be required for reconstruction abroad, 
and the accumulated need for new houses 
here at home has been estimated at 1,000,000 
new homes annually for 10 years. 

The wartime drain on our forests has been 
almost 60,000,000,000 board feet annually of 
saw-timber size. 


NEW USES WILL INCREASE FUTURE WOOD 
REQUIREMENTS 

Recent years have seen the development of 
hundreds of new uses for forest products. 
Here, again, the war has lent impetus. New 
engineering methods have enormously im- 
proved the utility of wood in heavy construc- 
tion. By a new gluing process, ordinary 
lumber cut from second-growth timber has 
been used to construct a blimp hangar a 
thousand feet in length with a 237-foot span, 
and with 153 feet of clearance in the center. 
These gluing processes and the use of ply- 
wood hold great promise for economy and 
revolutionary methods of house construction 
in the future. 

Here in our Southland we have witnessed 
an amazing deyelopment in the field of pulp 
and paper. Let me pause here to pay tribute 
to the pioneer work done by the late Dr. 
Charles Herty in demonstrating the great 
possibilities for the development of an in- 
dustry in the South to manufacture paper 
from pine pulp. During my term as Governor 
of Georgia the State appropriated funds to 
establish a laboratory for Dr. Herty at Savan- 
nah. As a result of Dr. Herty's research, the 
South now accounts for half of the pulpwood 
cut from the forests of the country. 

In speaking of Dr. Herty, it should also be 
remembered that his early work with naval 
stores did much to stabilize and expand the 
fields of use of this industry which has meant 
so much to the South. 

Other technological developments are 
broadening the fields of use. The use of 
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paperboard in the container field has re- 
sulted in enormous savings in shipping. 
Fiberboards and wood pulp are being in- 
creasingly used for construction purposes 
and roofing materials. Wood cellulose is 
now the most important raw material in 
the manufacture of rayon. Wood waste is 
used as raw material for the production of 
the finest plastics. 

Perhaps the most promising chemical de- 
velopment lies in a fermentation process by 
which waste from pulp mills, which in the 
past has polluted our streams, is now being 
converted into ethyl alcohol at a cost that 
compares favorably with that involved in 
producing ethyl alcohol from either grain or 
molasses. This ethyl alcohol is adapted to 
any of the ordinary commercial uses, includ- 
ing the manufacture of synthetic rubber. I 
have been told that by following certain 
processes of fermentation high-protein-con- 
tent foods for livestock, or even for human 
consumption, may be produced, instead of 
this alcohol, from the waste from pulp mills. 

THE FOREST SITUATION AND NEED FOR ACTION 


All of these facts indicate that if we hope 
to remain self-sufficient as a Nation in forest 
products it is imperative that we adopt a 
more comprehensive conservation program. 
Our careless methods, and prodigal use of 
our natural inheritance has brought us peril- 
ously close to the danger of future scarcity. 
We cannot avoid this danger by continued 
indifference to the heavy toll taken annually 
by forest fires and by wasteful methods of 
clean cutting. 

We must come to an appreciation of the 
fact that timber is one of our most impor- 
tant crops. Even though the harvest be de- 
layed, we must make it attractive to land- 
owners to plant and protect their young 
growth as well on private lands as we are 
doing in State and National forest areas. 

A national survey indicates that large saw 
timber is already dificult to obtain. The 
forests growing stocks throughout the East 
are being steadily reduced, and the last great 
reservoir of virgin timber in the Pacific North- 
west is being fast depleted. According to 
the best estimates available, our forests are 
not growing much more than half as fast 
as they are being cut and destroyed, and this 
rate of growth does not equal half of cur 
probable future needs. 

Any successful program of conservation 
must recognize the rights as well as the re- 
sponsibilities of the landowner, of the States, 
and of the Federal Government. Any such 
program which depends solely on the initia- 
tive of either the owner or of the State or 
of the Federal Government is doomed to 
failure. The national Government must 
participate to provide for its future security 
and for the welfare of all our people. The 
States must participate to the fullest extent. 
Conditions differ throughout this great land 
of outs. The police power is vested in cur 
local government. Financial assistance from 
the Federal Government must be had, but no 
program can succeed unless that government 
which is closest to the people is an active 
participant. It is evident that it would be 
folly to undertake such a program without 
the fullest cooperation of the man who owns 
the land. He must be interested in im- 
proved methods of forest management, in 
selective cutting, and in protecting his tim- 
ber crop from the ravages of fire, disease, ard 
destructive insects. The landowner must be 
convinced that the energy and funds ex- 
pended will not be lost, and that he will 
receive a fair profit for his crop when it 
matures. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
We have made a few timid steps toward a 
cooperative program, combining the efforts 
of the Federal Government and the States. 
One of the most helpful has been that of 
cooperative fire protection. We have made 
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substantial progress in fire protection in re- 
cent years, but much remains to be done, 
The situation is especially serious in the 
South, and our losses from forest fires have 
been staggering. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on Agri- 
cultural Appropriations, I have been particu- 
larly interested in increasing the Federal con- 
tribution to the States for cooperative fire 
protection, When I assumed this post in 
1933 the total cooperative fire protection ex- 
penditures in the South by the States, the 
Federal Government, and the private owners 
were only $700,000. In 1943 these expendi- 
tures reached $3,000,000, of which almost half 
was contributed by Federal appropriations. 

We have made great progress in organizing 
timber protective organizations in the South, 
and yet 60 percent of our forest land is still 
without organized protection. The Federal 
Government has not yet met its full share 
of this joint responsibility. The Senate re- 
cently enacted a bill authorizing Federal con- 
tributions to the State for cooperative fire 
protection in the sum of $9,000,000 annually. 
It is to be hoped that this measure will be 
accepted by the House of Representatives. 
To meet wartime hazards my committee ob- 
tained $6,300,000 for Federal cooperation in 
the current fiscal year, but these appropria- 
tions were made without any basic authori- 
zation, and will be increasingly difficult to 
secure after the war. 

We have made a faltering step forward in 
cooperative farm forestry and In the main- 
tenance and support of nurseries producing 
forest stock. Without greatly enlarging this 
phase of the program we cannot hope to meet 
tomorrow’s demands. 

The Federal Government has a definite 
responsibility in the field of research, and in 
the development of new uses of wood prod- 
ucts. The steps taken to demonstrate the 
enormous possibilities for industrial devel- 
opment in this field are the result of years 
of painstaking research. The United States 
Forest Products Laboratory, operated by the 
Forest Service at Madison, Wis., has rendered 
a great service in this field. Many of the 
amazing developments in chemical conver- 
sion, wood plastics, timber engineering, sea- 
soning, and preservation, are the results of 
the work of the scientists there. 

Conservation in the use of timber crops is 
almost as important as conservation in the 
forest. Much remains to be done in avoid- 
ing waste in sawing timber and in utilizing 
sawdust, limbs, tops, and slabs, but through 
proper research we may hope that in the 
future we will be able to use every part and 
parcel of every tree, instead of leaving 25 
percent of it as a monument to man’s waste- 
fulness in the piles of sawdust burned or 
left behind when the sawmill and the planer 
move on. 

Research work dealing with the forest it- 
self is less spectacular than making plastics 
from sawdust or paper from pine trees, but 
its importance cannot be overemphasized. 
There is still much to learn in the field of 
forest management necessary for the per- 
petuation of the forest and for the economi- 
cal harvesting of forest crops. After long 
years of research we are beginning to have 
an adequate understanding of the growth 
habits of the principal commercial species. 
Through research in the woods we must de- 
velop facts about reseeding, fire damage, and 
proper planting practices. Research has al- 
ready revealed the necessity for selective 
cutting and perpetual crops, and this phase 
can contribute much to the welfare and 
prosperity of small owners in the South. 

I hope that all of these important fields 
of research may be strengthened, because 
they are essential to the full realization of 
the possibilities of our southern forests. 

We hear much today about the importance 
of post-war planning to provide employment 
for our returning soldiers and those who 


have been engaged in war work. It may be 
necessary to embark upon a program of pub- 
lic works. I hope that our forest services, 
both State and Federal, will in this case be 
ready with soundly conceived plans. There 
is an enormous amount of work to be done 
in the replanting and improvement of our 
forests. The character of this work will vary 


considerably in different regions. In the 
South lookout towers, firebreaks, forest 
roads, fencing, recreational areas, could 


have a large place among post-war construc- 
tion projects. ` 

Equally significant in the long run is the 
planting of denuded areas, thinning and 
pruning of overcrowded young stands, and 
other practices to increase future timber 
quality and supply. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE SOUTH 


There can be no more important part of 
any such program than one which directly 
affects the conservation of our land and for- 
ests for the benefit of future generations, 
The South has a great responsibility to the 
Nation for our future timber crop. In na- 
tional planning for the future by the Forest 
Service it is contemplated that the Southern 
States will produce one-half of the Nation’s 
future timber replacements. We cannot do 
this if we merely balance drain with growth, 
To achieve this aim it will be necessary to 
double our annual growth. We cannot do 
this with our land half stocked with trees 
as so much of it is today, and we cannot do 
it if we continue to burn our woodlands as 
we do now. 

To realize fully the golden possibilities of 
the future will require present work and 
sacrifice. We must realize that it is a short- 
sighted policy to harvest all of the crop when 
the trees are of a size suitable only for pulp 
or chemical use. If we are to profit in the 
future from trees of sufficient size for lum- 
ber, poles, piling, and railroad ties, we must 
be foresighted enough to use our new-found 
pulp industry and other chemurgic develop- 
ments as implements for more effective forest 
management by utilizing the trees cut in 
thinning young stands and getting rid of 
undesirable or defective trees. 

We have always suffered for lack of in- 
dustries in the South to balance our basic 
agriculture. New industries based on new 
uses of wood products will locate where ample 
supplies of raw material are assured. If we 
in the South could double our forest growth, 
it would undoubtedly mean a great expan- 
sion and development of the industries using 
forest products which would spring up every- 
where in the immediate future. Forestry as 
a major activity on Southern farms will sup- 
ply the needed diversification of agriculture, 
The industries which will be attracted by 
these forests will add to the economic stabil- 
ity of our communities and increase the 
financial strength of the Southern States. 

In a strong forestry program lies great 
promise for more security and better living 
for our people in all walks of life. We are 
blessed by nature, which gives us an advan- 
tage over any other section of the Nation. 
Here we can see a second crop of pine come 
up on millions of acres if fire protection is 
effective, and nowhere else is growth so rapid. 

Forest crops will restore the ravages of ero- 
sion and bring back soil fertility, without 
which other agricultural crops are impossible, 

Let us take the fullest advantage of the 
blessings with which nature endows us. 
Foresight, hard work, and cooperation will 
bring rich dividends. We cannot rest in the 
knowledge that through education and the 
joint efforts of such splendid organizations 
as the Mississippi Forestry and Chemurgic 
Association and your general assembly a 
growing number of forest owners and oper- 
ators are adopting better farm practices, 
Present progress might enable us to balance 
growth and drain in our forests under Ordi- 
nary conditions, But we cannot disregard the 
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impacts of war and the opportunities of the 
future. We must not falter until we have 
secured a post-war forest policy that will meet 
these goals and will satisfy the men who we 
hope will soon return from the four corners 
of the earth. 

It will require comprehensive and united 
action to assure the full development of our 
forest resources and allied industries and 
thus provide permanent employment and 
continued opportunity for private enterprise, 
which these men have a right to expect. 
Even though a program of public works may 
contribute to the building of our forest re- 
sources, these men will not be satisfied long 
with the expedient of jobs on public works. 
They toil and fight and sacrifice on every 
continent and the seven seas for the salva- 
tion of this Nation. In order to assure the 
preservation of a resource so essential to the 
future well being of the American people 
as our forests are demonstrated to be, we at 
home cannot fail in a successful forestry pro- 
gram. Let us meet this challenge to the 
home front in the same selfless spirit of co- 
operation manifested by our men in our 
Nation's uniform, 


Soldier-Vote Bill 


$ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1944 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Daily Press, St. Marys, Pa., for February 
29, 1944: 

SOLDIER-VOTE BILL 


Everybody in the United States would like 
to see the House and Senate agree on a bill 
that will permit those in service to vote at 
the forthcoming November election. 

It is hoped that a compromise satisfactory 
to all can be reached that will assure each 
person in uniform his or her right to cast a 
ballot. 

We do not subscribe to the propaganda put 
out by Washington sources that Members of 
Congress do not want the soldiers to vote, 
That is just so much eyewash. What Con- 
gressmen are interested in is the type of ballot 
to be used, and that States will not sur- 
render their powers and privileges to the Fed- 
eral Government in time of emergency. 

Only last year, prior to the elections in 
1943, Secretary of War Stimson said it would 
be best all around if soldiers did not vote. 
That theory is supported by many others high 
in the military world, but as long as the 
franchise of suffrage is open those in service 
should have every chance to exercise It. 

There are a couple of bills before Congress 
now. One is called the Lucas bill, or the sol- 
diers’ vote bill. Opponents of this measure 
say it has no right to that title and maintain 
it should be labeled “An act to disfranchise 
servicemen from voting for their home-town 
officers,” and that it does not give the sery- 
iceman a clear, legal right to vote even for 
national officers, adding, When in our scheme 
of government has the ballot for President 
and national legislators been more important 
than the ballot for State, county, and mu- 
nicipal officers? 

Those who think soldiers should have the 
right to vote for the fellow who is running for 
sheriff, county treasurer, county commission- 
er, mayor, or town council think the Lucas 
bill an infringement on States’ rights. 
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They quote in their fight against such a 

the words of President Roosevelt 

when he was Governor of New York State, 
March 2, 1930, as follows: 

“Now, to bring about government by 
oligarchy, masquerading as democracy, it is 
fundamentally essential that practically all 
authority and control be centralized in our 
National Government. The individual sov- 
ereignty of our States must first be destroyed 
except in mere minor matters of legislation. 
We are safe from the danger of any such de- 
parture from the principles on which this 
country was founded just so long as the indi- 
vidual home rule of the States is scrupulously 
preserved and fought for whenever they seem 
in danger. Thus, it will be seen that this 
home rule is a most important thing—the 
most vital thing—if we are to continue along 
the course on which we have so far progressed 
with such unprecedented success.” 


Unions and the Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1944 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, John 
L. Lewis is one of labor’s most forceful, 
determined, and efficient leaders. He 
has a record of getting what he wants. 
Below is printed what he had to say about 
the Communists and their activities in 
labor unions. He should know. 

Some of us understood their methods 
as long ago as the 1937 sit-down strikes 
in Michigan when the Communists 
seemed to be in control. 

If John will do as good a job in getting 
them out of the unions as he did for 
his United Mine Workers, he will have 
done a worth-while service to those of us 

ho believe in America and her institu- 

ons. 

As long ago as 1924, John L, Lewis’ 
report said of the Communist Party in 
America, headed by William Z. Foster: 

It is purely a revolutionary organization 
and makes no pretense at legality. * * * 
This party has at its head the supreme execu- 
tive revolutionary committee in America, re- 
sponsible only to * * * officials of the 
Communist International. 

The movement is aimed not only at the 
lebor unions but at the entire industrial, so- 
cial, and political structure of the country, 
and with the single aim of eventually estab- 
lishing a Soviet dictatorship in the United 
States. 


In Senate Document No. 14 of the 
Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, com- 
piled under the direction of John L. 
Lewis, then president of the United 
Mine Workers of America, to lay bare the 
attempt by Communists to seize the 
American labor movement and to destroy 
our Government, we find on page 1 these 
statements: 

Imported revolution is knocking at the 
door of the United Mine Workers of America 
and of the American people. The seizure of 
this union is being attempted as the first 
step in the realization of a thoroughly or- 
ganized program of the agencies and forces 
behind the Communist International at Mos- 
cow for the conquest of the American con- 
tinent, 


The overthrow and destruction of this 
Government, with the establishment of an 
absolute and arbitrary dictatorship, and the 
elimination of all forms of popular voice in 
governmental affairs, is being attempted on 
a more gigantic scale, with more resolute 
purpose, and with more crafty design than at 
any time in the history of this Nation. 


These statements were no hasty, ill- 
considered utterances of a man forced 
to speak at once and without delibera- 
tion. They were the result of a pro- 
longed, painstaking, and thorough in- 
vestigation made under the direction of 
John L. Lewis and may be accepted as 
true. 


Evidently Mr. Lewis is still of the same 
opinion for recently we find in the Wash- 
ington News the following statement: 


EXCLUSIVE INTERVIEW WITH JOHN LEWIS, WHO 
HATES COMMUNISTS AND READS PEGLER 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

When John L. Lewis speaks he does not 
whisper. And in an exclusive interview given 
me today he did not whisper about American 
Communists inside and outside the ranks of 
organized labor. 

The 220-pound labor leader was angry clear 
through when I brought up the subject, and 
this is what he said, while I kept one eye on 
the door. You can’t tell what may happen 
when John L. Lewis really gets mad. 

“About once a week,” he said “somebody 
asks me about Communists, as though I saw 
a place for them in our country's labor pic- 
ture. There isn’t any place for these para- 
sites as far as I am concerned, never has been 
and never will be. Fifteen years ago I had a 
clause written into the United Mine Workers 
of America constitution outlawing any Com- 
munist from membership. I do not know a 
single Communist in that union today and if 
you can find one in it for me, he will go out 
on his head tomorrow. 

“If I had my way not a single Communist 
would belong to any labor union in the United 
States. 

TECHNIQUE IS SIMPLE 


“As heroic Russia battles against our Ger- 
man enemy, the Communists in our labor 
movement naturally hang on to the coattails 
of the Red Army and try to build an ideologi- 
cal bridge between our loyalty to Russia and 
theif cwn pet schemes. The Communists 
play hard on the trick dea that America 
cannot fight side by side with Russia in the 
war and at the same time fight against Amer- 
ican Communists and fellow travelers here. 
That is an outrageous contention. They do 
not help the two great nations win the war 
together. They simply help themselves.” 

“How can American Communists be so 
effective in the labor unions when the total 
membership of the Communist Party in 
America is supposed to be so small?” I asked. 
Mr. Lewis fairly snorted his answer: 

“Their technique is simple,” he explained. 
“The American Communists limit their mem- 
bership to only the cleverest schemers they 
can find. Then they worm their way into 
key places in local chapters of unions. In 
this way they control whole organizations 
which our public, therefore, thinks have ‘gone 
Communist.“ But the more the newspapers 
and our public shout about such a union as 
a Communist hotbed, the more misunder- 
stood and abused the rank and file of the 
ordinary members feel—and the thing goes 
around and around in a vicious circle.” 


. 1. Oo. CHIEFS HELPLESS 
“Oh, they're clever,” the miners’ leader 
continued, “believe me, I know. When I was 


g the C. I. O. we picked up a lot 
of Communists as we grew—including Harry 


‘Bridges. But if I had not resigned the chair- 


manship and left the C. I. O. in 1940, I can 
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tell you the Communists would have been 
weeded out. 

“Instead, as anyone might expect who has 
seen them throw their weight around inside 
labor organizations, the Communists domi- 
nate the C. I, O. today. Philip Murray to- 
day is the prisoner of the Communists in his 
own union. They control him and the 
C. I. O. through their seats on his executive 
committee, Sidney Hillman is just as badly 
off. Both of them have got to play ball with 
the Communists now—or die. 

“This is the way communism takes hold. 
This is the way it endangers the labor move- 
ment, and our country. For the same thing 
happens in governments. Communism has 
an antinatural and basically antieconomic 
quality. History shows that communism is 
only compatible with primitive and under- 
nourished economic surroundings. In its 
control and destruction it does not dis- 
tinguish error from truth, good from evil, 
justice from injustice. It does not care for 
history or the experience of humanity, for 
freedom or for the dignity of man, And the 
last thing on earth the American Communists 
are interested in is the American way of 
life.” 

“You sound like Westbrook Pegler,” I said. 

“Believe it or not,” said Mr. Lewis, “I read 
him every day.” a 


Renegotiation of War Contracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1944 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I must 
candidly acknowledge a deep-seated, in- 
nate predisposition against the principle 
of renegotiation. From the start, I felt 
that excessive war profits could and 
might be recaptured under established 
tax principles though certainly there has 
been no discernible adequate procedure 
evolved to discharge this function. Sec- 
ondly, I was not convinced that orderly 
profit restriction could be achieved by 
multifold administrative boards of the 
procurement agencies often applying, as 
the record shows they have, different 
standards and different rules to interests 
of the same industrial groups. It is per- 
haps a fair criticism of the renegotiation 
process that it has not zealously pur- 
sued uniformity of standard and rela- 
tive equalization of treatment. 

I also felt that American industry 
should be allowed during wartime to ac- 
cumulate reserves for reconversion and 
reconstruction, yet the figures show that 
the tax laws have operated to make avail- 
able for these desirable purposes as of 
the end of 1943 about twenty-six billions 
in post-war refunds, 

Moreover I was somewhat disturbed by 
the absence of opportunity for judicial 
review of renegotiated contracts though 
also conscious of the delays, the inordi- 
nate burdens on the courts and the un- 
certainty both for the Government and 
the contractors that would attend this 
privilege. Congress has now provided for 
this review. 

In short, I had many serious doubts 
and questions about the efficacy and jus- 
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tice of renegotiation which careful ex- 
amination of the record has entirely re- 
solved or materially altered. I am now 
convinced that renegotiation, despite its 
draw-backs and inequities, is not only de- 
sirable but imperative if we are to avoid 
scandalous and unconscionable profit 
making out of the war. 

We began with the commonly accepted 
proposition that no millionaires were to 
come out of this war; that if men were to 
be drafted, wealth and capital were also 
to be drafted. Equality of sacrifice—so 
far as it could be achieved—was an 
agreed objective. I am sorry to say that 
the story of renegotiation, as well as the 
history. of the past 2 years, conclusively 
proyo that we have failed to reach this 
goal. 

The minority report of the Senate 
Finance Committee sets forth an incred- 
ible number of corporations which even 
after renegotiation showed enormous 
profits. These were not confined to novel 
specialties; they ranged over practically 
the whole field of American industry. 
One of the largest war contractors frank- 
ly stated in 1942 that profits on govern- 
ment business were “larger than had 
been anticipated or desired,” and after- 

ward voluntarily reduced its prices on 
standard products. Another company 
also making standard articles made al- 
most $40,000,000 in 1942 against a peace- 

-time annual average of slightly over two 
million. After renegotiating twelve and 
one-half million and paying war profits, 

this company still had five million left, 
or about half of its entire profit for the 
previous 10 years. Still another com- 
pany, described by a renegotiation -offi- 
cial as “not by any means the most un- 
usual,” increased its business from a 
1936-39 average of sixteen and one-half 
million to fifty million in 1942 and its 
average dollar profit before income taxes 
from 7.4 percent to.25 percent. Ten lum- 
ber companies with profits in the base 
period of five million stepped up profits in 

- 1942 to twenty-six million and 25 woolen- 
textile companies jumped from profits of 
three million in the base period to thirty- 
two million in 1942. 

I could go on indefinitely to cite glaring 
examples of war. profiteering, but as a 
distinguished. and able member of the 
Finance Committee of the other body 
said, “When the record of profit-making 
in war contracts is disclosed, the Ameri- 
can people will be shocked.” The whole 
record is replete with staggering figures 
of unconscionable, indefensible profits. 

For these reasons I was constrained to 
approve the continuance of renegotia- 
tion. Whatever its inequities, whatever 
its nonconformity to regular peacetime 
procedures of taxation and Government 
relationship to private business, what- 
ever its onerous, bothersome features, I 
am convinced it is the only method 
available to the Congress without fur- 
ther delay and complication which will 
curb the piling up of swollen and utterly 
unjustified war profits. Nothing could 
be more destructive of the national 
morale than the spectacle of some classes 
making huge profits out of the blood of 
our boys that will saturate and enrich 
the soil of many distant parts of the 
earth. Nothing will do more to lessen 


confidence in the fundamental right- 
eousness of our business system than the 
knowledge that many of our great cor- 
porations and their leaders have rolled 
up a colossal golden surfeit out of the 
war which millions of our boys are offer- 
ing their lives to win. 

In the snake-infested jungles and the 
steaming, stinking swamps of the South 
Pacific, in the torrid deserts of Africa, 
in the icy waters of the North Atlantic, 
where death is a constant visitor, our 
boys get $50 per month. Can we longer 
tolerate that here at home, at the same 
time and for the same cause, an avia- 
tion company executive should be per- 
mitted, as he was, to increase his salary 
from $2,300 to $89,000 in a single year? 

Unless we make such inequities and 
such inequalities of sacrifice impossible 
for the balance of the war, when it is 
over we will be faced with social revo- 
lution. 


The Soldier Vote 


` EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE WORLEY 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1944- 


Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD; I include the following article from 
the Post Gazette, Pittsburgh, Pa., for 
February 29, 1944: 


Many SERVICE BALLOTS RETURNED UNDELIV-, 


ERED—ALLEGHENY-- COUNTY'S EXPERIENCE 

SHOWS WEAKNESSES OF EXISTING VoTE-Laws 

The principal issue between Congress and 
the President, over whether the Federal Gov- 
ernment or the States shall send ballots to 
the men and women in the armed services, is 
illustrated by a batch of ballots sent out by 
Elections Director David Olbum last October 
18 and returned after following the ad- 
dressees all over the United States and per- 
haps halfway around the world. 

These ballots were requested by regis- 
tered voters of Allegheny County who are now 
in the services—since otherwise they could 
not have been mailed originally. The voters 
gave the elections department their addresses 
as of the time the applications for the bal- 
lots were made, Under the law, the ballots 
must be sent out not less than 15 days before 
the election—and they were sent out Octo- 
ber 18. 


TWENTY-TWO POSTMARKS ON ONE 


One, which came back, bore 22 postmarks, 
chiefly New York. It had been in Navy and 
Army post offices. Where it traveled on its 
various trips from and back to New York is 
not disclosed. It came back here December 
20 and was put in the safe to be destroyed 
later. 

One went from Pittsburgh to Jacksonville 
to Pensacola to Norfolk to the United States 
Navy, and came back undelivered. One went 
to San Francisco, traveled in and out of San 
Francisco half a dozen times, and got 
back here December 10. One went to Camp 
Pickett, Va., thence to New York, then to 
Fort Benning, Ga., and back. One went to 
Atlanta, Savannah, Hunter Field, Ga., and 
back. 

One ballot left Pittsburgh October 18, got 
to Los Angeles October 21, and was returned 
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to Forrest, Tenn., October 25, returned to 
Los Angeles October 29, and was returned 
November 2. One went to Port Hueneme, 
Calif., to the United States Navy, to Kodiak, 
Alaska, again to the Navy, and then home. 


ILLUSTRATE LAWS’ WEAKNESSES 


These are only a few of the ballots that 
came back undelivered and which, in due 
time, will be burned. But they are illus- 
trative of the difficulty of sending ballots to 
individuals as required by State laws. No 
alternative to the individual delivery of bal- 
lots to service men and women has been ad- 
vanced by the group in Congress which op- 
poses the use of the admittedly incomplete 
Federal ballot, covering only Federal offices 
and printed in blank without the names of 
candidates, which is proposed by legislation 
now before Congress and is supported by 
President Roosevelt. 

Of the 2,400 voters in the armed services 
from Allegheny County—a small fraction of 
the more than 100,000. who have gone from 
here—who took the trouble to request ballots, 
only about 1,300 got their ballots in time to 
be counted in last November's election. Some 
still are drifting in to the elections depart- 
ment, having finally caught up with their re- 
cipients and been filled out and sent back, 


but too late to be counted. 


Seaman (Ist cl.) Basil D. Izzi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1944 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following press 
release: 


REAR ADMIRAL WOODWARD PRESENTS NAVY AND 
MARINE CORPS MEDAL TO SEAMAN (1ST CL.) 
BASIL D. IZZI 2 
The Navy and Marine Corps Medal was 

presented today by Rear Admiral C. H. Wood- 

ward, United States Navy, retired, chief of the 

Industrial Incentive Division, Navy Depart- 

ment, to Basil D. Izzi, seaman, first class, 

United States Naval Reserve, for the enlisted 

man’s gallantry and ingenuity during 83 days 

of drifting on a life raft, following torpedoing 
of his vessel in the South Atlantic Ocean. 

Seaman Izzi has toured hundreds of war 
plants of the Nation, talking to representa- 
tives of labor and management, emphasizing 
the need for increased production of war 
materials, under the auspices of the Indus- 
trial Incentive Division. He is the son cf 
Dominic Izzi, 1 Power Mill Corner, Barre, 
Mass. 

Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox, in the 

name of the Président, recently authorized 

the awarding of the Navy and Marine Corps 

Medal to Izzi, with this citation: 

“For heroic conduct as member of the 
United States Navy Armed Guard on occa- 
sion of the sinking of a Dutch merchant- 
man by an enemy submarine in the Atlantic 
Ocean on November 2, 1942. When two tor- 
pedoes struck the ship and exploded in rapid 
succession, Izzi, upon abandonment of the 
flooding vessel, clung frantically to a bamboo 
mat until four shipmates, adrift on a life 
raft, finally hauled him out of the sea. From 
then on, although two of the men succumbed, 
he and the others gallantly fought off delir- 
ium and death for 2,200 miles, ingeniously 
subsisting on fish, birds, and rainwater long 
after their provisions had been exhausted, 
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Although tortured repeatedly by vain hopes 
of rescue and painfully weak from prolonged 
exposure, Izzi bravely disregarded his own 
plight in a resolute desire to uphold the mo- 
rale of his companions. His unselfish devo- 
tion, fervent optimism, and persistent faith 
undoubtedly alleviated their suffering and 
sustained their will to live until a passing 
ship spotted them 83 days later.” 


West Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


_ HON. CHAPMAN REVERCOMB 


OF WEST: VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr, REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have placed in 
‘the Recorp a very beautiful poem en- 
titled “West Virginia,” the great State 
which I have the honor in part to rep- 
resent. The poem was written by Mr, 
Homer H. Andrews, of North Charleston, 
W. Va. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Of your mountains I sing, lovely mountains 
Of grandeur, artistic and bold; 

Of your fountains of old, precious fountains 
Of wealth in black diamond gold; 

Of your early log church, guiding steeple, 
God's temple to sons of your sod; 

Of your people’s firm stand, hardy people 
With manly reliance on God. 


Of your record I sing, rugged story 
That thrills every patriot’s breast; 

Of your glory unique, modern glory 
Of progress on many a crest: 

O magnificent State, honored, loved name, 
The toast of your mountaineer free, 

Dear West Virginia, child of war fame, 
You are delightful and lovely to me. 

Homer H. Andrews. 

NORTH CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


Are We Good Neighbors? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


oF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1944 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
wish to include the following interesting 
and most impressive oration delivered at 
the annual meeting of the Lynn Catholic 
Charities Center, Wednesday evening, 
February 2, 1944, at Lynn, Mass., by Rev. 
Daniel T. McColgan, Ph. D., professor of 
sociology, St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, 
Mass., and Regis College, Weston, Mass.: 

My dear friends of Catholic Charities, are 
you good neighbors? 

Your very presence here this evening gives 
tangible evidence of your neighborly spirit 
and interest in the welfare and progress of 


your fellow citizens of Lynn. However, it is 
not of neighborliness in the provincial, clan- 
nish sense, nor of social service in its re- 
stricted case or group work connotation that 
I would comment this evening. It is of 
your neighborliness in the national sense and 
of your social service in its broad social ac- 
tion scope that I would speak. 

What is social action? What does it mean 
to be a good neighbor? 

Social action may be defined as the right- 
eous group effort to bring about better con- 
ditions in society. Those interested in really 
effective social work have always inevitably 
been led to activity in the name of social 
action. 

Those interested in the more adequate care 
of the mentally ill have labored incessantly 
to secure better public provisions for them. 
Those devoted to the service of the blind 
have eventually sponsored the various pri- 
vate and public programs to prevent blind- 
ness. Those concerned with the preservation 
of the health and happiness of women and 
children in industry have been led to cham- 
pion measures for the control of the hours, 
ages, and conditions of child and woman 
labor. Those eager for better housing have 
incessantly battled for effective housing reg- 
ulations. Those determined to improve the 
lot of the laboring man have been socially 
active for collective bargaining, minimum 
wage, workmen's compensation, unemploy- 
ment compensation, and other phases of so- 
cial-security legislation. Men and women 
who felt concern for the socially construc- 
tive care of delinquents have labored through 
the years for probation and prison reform, 
as well as for the establishment of juvenile 
courts, In a word, social action, in the face 
of social need or abuse, seeks to improve so- 
cial conditions, mobilizing public opinion 
and legislation to that end. Social action, as 
a social-service activity, arises logically out 
of the basic assumption of social work; that 
is, out of concern for the well-being of the 
individual. When case work finds that in 
a particular instance distress cannot be re- 
lieved, or a normal adjustment accomplished, 
because of external conditions beyond the 
control either of the agency or of the client, 
then of necessity case work must be supple- 
mented by social action. Social action is the 
inevitable reform function of social work. 

My brief this evening is for a definite phase 
of neighborly social action. Therefore, let us 
first make certain that we know what it 
means to be a neighbor. 

We, as God-fearing Americans know that 
the spirit of neighborliness is not limited to 
ties of blood or territory. We know that our 
neighbors are not alone those who share with 
us our family, our friends, our coreligionists, 
our coworkers. None of these social rela- 
tionships embrace the grand spirit of Chris- 
tian neighborliness. It is not economic or 
social station that makes the neighbor. In 
fact, the best definition of neighbor is sup- 
plied by the following set of circumstances. 

Wherever it is possible for one who is 
strong to find and serve a person or a fam- 
ily who is in need of whatsoever kind, the 
very setting defines neighbor. Service in 
such a setting and situation, out of love of 
God, and fellowman, is true neighborliness. 
Thus, it may be that not merely the closest 
to us but the farthest away from us are our 
neighbors. 

Who is our neighbor? 

Our Lord answered that question in the 
parable of the Good Samaritan. It was not 
necessary that he be of the same family, 
the same class, or the same social station as 
the one who passed down the road from 
Jerusalem to Jericho; not the Levite for the 
Levite, not the priest for the priest, not the 
Samaritan for the Samaritan. The neighbor 
Was one whom the pagan world would not 
call a neighbor. The strong Samaritan, tra- 
ditionally hostile. Why brothers? Because of 
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the fatherhood of God. Blessed brothers! 
Because gocd- neighbors. “For what you 
have done to the least of these my brethren 
you have done unto me.” 

Who is my neighbor? Is the Negro my 
neighbor? Is the Latin-American in the 
United States my neighbor? 

What about the Negro? Am I a good 
neighbor to him. It is a baffling conundrum 
but a real one that American good-will mis- 
sions, made at the expenditure of untold 
millions, find us trying to foster good will 
everywhere throughout the world, save here 
within our own America. In fact, our 
American attitude toward our domestic race 
question, exploited among our darker-hued 
allies in South America and elsewhere by 
clever enemy propagandists, is siphoning off 
or polluting our vaunted reservoir of good 
will. Is the Negro my neighbor? There is 
in our beloved United States a large minority 
group, 13,000,000 in number, generous and 
warm-hearted, simple and lovable—yet seg- 
regated, persecuted and submerged by their 
neighbors, The story of the Negro in the 
United States is at its root a shameful tale 
of justice flagrantly flaunted. It is a three- 
century-old tale, not simply of injustice, but 
of harshness, discrimination, and disdain, 
The story of white treatment of their Amer- 
ican colored neighbors is not a nice story. 
It is a profoundly disturbing and distress- 
ing one, because it tells of poverty and 
tragedy, of disease, delinquency, and death, 

For many years now, many white Amer- 
ican citizens, who prided themselves on their 
lack of hostile spirit toward the colored 
people, sincerely believed that this so-called 
race question, conceived in iniquity, was 
one that might well be let alone to work it- 
self out gradually, to a happy conclusion by 
the slow, sure formula of peaceful evolution 
and patient progress. This prevalent phi- 
losophy, to a large degree, remains the com- 
fortable, condescending philosophy of a 
proudly superior group, who were smugly 
sure (though not expressing it in so many 
Nazi phrases) that they comprised a master 
race; whereas the colored men and women 
were congenitally inferior and actually, at 
best, only second-class citizens. 

But, the present world-wide and devastat- 
ing conflict has disturbed many previously 
tranquil consciences, opened many serenely 
unseeing eyes and posed some stubborn 
questions that demand and deserve direct 
and adequate answers. Some of these ques- 
tions might be phrased like this: 

1. Why did the natives of Malaya, Burma, 
and Java refuse to defend their country when 
their alien rulers were beset by the Japa- 


nese? 


2. What truth is there in the Japanese 
contention that the white races despise men 
of color—yellow, red, black, etc.? 

3. Can we honestly demand that the col- 
ored American fight for freedom’s sake in 
Africa and deny him freedom at home? 

4. Can we make the Western Hemisphere 
a bulwark of liberty and law, while we maim 
and mangle colored youth in the streets of 
American cities and towns, even when they 
are clad in the uniform of the Army of the 
United States? 

5. Can we condemn the vast majority of 
rural and urban colored Americans to starva- 
tion wages, bad housing, meager health and 
educational facilities, and then expect them 
to be strong, robust defenders of the Amer- 
ican way? 

6. Can we honestly tell our half a million 
colored soldiers that dishonorable discharge 
from the Army will deprive them of civil 
rights, when they never had any civil rights 
to speak of in most Southern States? 

In a word, can we—the greatest Nation on 
earth—assume the moral leadership of the 
world, when economic discrimination, social 
injustice, political iniquities, race riots, mur- 
der, and social disdain darken and disgrace 
the very name of America? 
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From these sharp and sobering questions, 
I would depart for the moment to make other 
observations. We would be a happier and 
healthier America if these stinging queries 
so got under the skin of the vast majority 
of decent Americans that in their righteous 
indignation and sense of justice, with cor- 
rect consciences they agreed to do, and ac- 
tually set about deing, something to solve 
this major problem. As Americans, we like 
to credit ourselves with being “big enough to 
recognize mistakes, honest enough to cor- 
rect them, and humble enough to profit by 
our errors.” Recently our President and 
Senate, in so many words, apologized to our 
gallant allies, the Chinese, for the mistake 
we made over half a century ago in passing 
the Chinese Exclusion Act. However, I hum- 
bly suggest that we should feel even greater 
compunction of soul regarding our cruel 
treatment of our Negro fellow citizens. 
America has immense resources and infinite 
possibilities for Christian development. 
With so many different racial and cultural 
elements in its population, what a unique 
opportunity it has to practice neighborly 
love. Our immediate concern as God-fear- 
ing Americans is to spread abroad the reali- 
zation that every human being is a child of 
God. As products of His hand, made in His 
image, we all are equal. We know that God 
is the creator of heaven and earth and all 
things. We know that on earth, God cre- 
ated the vegetable and animal kingdom. In 
each kingdom there is manifested the splen- 
dor and diversity of God's handiwork. God 
made the flowers, Some of them He made 
pale white, others an ebony black; some a 
beautiful red, others a gorgeous yellow; still 
others a placid brown. As we see garden 
after garden of these varicolored flowers, un- 
matched in their glorious God-given splen- 
dor, we realize the harmony that blends them 
together. Had their Creator made them al 
uniform in height, size, and color they would 
become monotonous, tiresome, dull. So it is 
in the kingdom of man. The same God, in 
His wisdom, introduced variety of color into 
the groupings of men, in addition to unend- 
ing diversity of height and size. All for His 
own good purpose, God made men—some red, 
some black, some brown, some yellow, some 
white, It is all God's work—not man's. 

The Negro declares: “If you discriminate 
against me because I am uncouth, I can be- 
come mannerly. If you ostracize me because 
I am unclean, I can cleanse myself. If you 
segregate me because I lack knowledge, I can 
become educated. But, if you discriminate 
against me because of my color, I can do 
ncthing. God gave me that.” 

It ill behooves anyone to criticize the handi- 
work of his Creator. The poison of racial 
discrimination and racial hatred ill becomes 
the genuinely Christian soul. Yes; there are 
Americans, all too many of them, who find 
fault with the colored creature whom God 
made, and whom Christ, the God-man, re- 
deemed. There are hordes of Americans who 
seek even to cite sacred scripture and the so- 
called curse of Cham to prove that the Negro 
is, by divine fiat, an inferior creature. This 
baseless, diabolical allegation is a convenient 
shield for those who would justify placing 
the Negro outside the pale of their charity 
and justice. To such minds, the Negro has 
no moral, social, industrial, political, or re- 
ligicus rights which they are bound to re- 
spect. In a word, he is divinely destined to 
be poor, ignorant, and outcast—there being 
a divine decree to that effect. 

Are we true ncighbors to our dark-skinned, 
Spanish-speaking brothers living in the South 
and especially the Southwest? Right here 
the thought occurs to me that our relations 
in this respect again, have been far from 
neighborly. Perhaps my belief would be 
more effectively and convincingly depicted, 
if I bid speak in my stead a Los Angeles 
pricst—Father Thomas J. McCarthy. 


Father McCarthy, an esteemed university 
associate of mine, is at present editor of the 
Tidings, the diocesan weekly of Los Angeles. 
Writing in the Commonweal on June 25, 1943, 
he writes: 

“The vigilantes came back to Los Angeles 
last week in 1943 style with taxicabs instead 
of horses. They made a sorry spectacle as 
they took the law into their own hands in 
an effort to avenge members of the armed 
forces who had been attacked recently by 
zoot-suiters. For 4 nights members of the 
armed forces, accompanied by irresponsible 
civilians, surged through the downtown and 
east-side areas of Los Angeles in an out- 
rageous display of mob violence. Traveling 
in automobile packs, which reached the num- 
ber of 20 in some cases, they drove through 
Mexican neighborhoods looking for youths 
dressed in zoot suits. It made no difference 
whether there was anything established 
against them. Just so long as they were 
wearing long, draped coats, with peg-topped- 
trousers, they were fair game for the chase. 
The Mexican boys were terror stricken. Most 
of them remained at home during the har- 
rowing 4 nights, and those who did venture 
forth have now grave reason to regret it, 
because the incident of cracked heads and 
bruised heads and bruised bodies runs very 
high among their number. 

“Theaters, bars, buildings, and some houses 
were invaded. So reckless did the witch 
hunters become that they gathered menac- 
ingly outside a public building where they 
heard that a Mexican meeting was going on, 
and only cool heads prevented their breaking 
in and causing bloodshed: Youngsters against 
whom no charge could be made, except the 
weering of zoot suits, were stripped naked 
on the city streets and roundly pummeled 
for good measure. The Mexican has been 
pushed around a great deal in Los Angeles 
and he has seen the okie and the arkie come 
in and be accepted where he is still consid- 
ered an outcast. He has been insulted and 
vilified by sailors and soldiers alike. His 
faddish type of dress and hair-do have made 
him a ready target of abuse. In some in- 
stances he struck back and immediately all 
the Mexican youths were exposed to attack. 
Those who really know the Mexican boys in 
Los Angeles will testify well in their behalf. 
They are not in the habit of hiding behind 
trees and attacking people. If there are those 
among their number who do so, there are 
also a lot of Anglo-Americans who do that, 
and the generalization is just as dangerous 
when applied to the Mexican as when applied 
to the Anglo-American.” 

We should add to these and innumerable 
other instances of injury and death, the pro- 
foundly disturbing companion pieces of pov- 
erty, disease, and delinquency among these 
poor peoples, against whom white neighbors 
have viciously discriminated. If these des- 
pised Americans are sometimes illiterate, 
whose fault is it but the fault of those who 
denied them an education and drove them 
out to work in the days of their youth? If 
these poor souls are sometimes diseased and 
delinquent, whose fault is it but the fault 
of those who from their birth condemned 
them to the unwholesome atmosphere of pov- 
erty and squalor? If these people are some- 
times unruly and rebellious, what can you 
expect from a manhood relegated to a life- 
time of social ostracism, deprivation of civil 
rights, political debasement, and economic 
servitude? It is most amazing that from 
these underprivileged families, so many mem- 
bers of our armed forces have been recruited. 
In many cases five men from one of these 
benighted families have answered the call 
to the colors. 

These people, the colored, the Spanish- 
Americans of the Southwest, and other minor- 
ity groups, are our neighbors. Are we good 
neighbors toward them? Is our social ac- 
tion real in their regard. Catholics and non- 
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Catholics alike, we should (as Americans) 
heed the injunctions of the American Cath- 
olic bishops recently expressed in these words: 

“In the providence of God there are among 
us millions of fellow citizens of the Negro 
race. We owe to these fellow citizens, who 
have contributed so largely to the develop- 
ment of our country, and for whose welfare 
history imposes on us a special obligation of 
justice, to see that they have in fact the 
rights which are given them in our Constitu- 
tion. This means, not only political equal- 
ity, but also fair economic and educational 
opportunities, a just share in public wel- 
fare projects, good housing without exploita- 
tion and a full chance for the social ad- 
vancement of their race. When given their 
rights in fact as in law, they will prize with 
us our national heritage and not lend ear 
to agitators whose real objective is not to 
improve but to destroy our way of life. 

“In many of our great industrial centers, 
acute racial tensions exist. It is the duty 
of every good citizen to do everything in his 
power to relieve them; to create a neigh- 
borhood spirit of justice and conciliation will 
be particularly he!pful to this end. 

“And we plead as well for a general inter- 
est in the welfare of our Spanish-speaking 
population. Many of them go back through 
a long line to the first settlers who came into 
our Southwest, and others have come in re- 
cent years from Mexico. They, also, have a 
right to express the full enjoyment of our 
democratic institutions and that help in so- 
cial life which is accorded to others, The 
sincerity of our good-neighbor policy with 
Latin America, so Christian in spirit and so 
well calculated to foster right international 
relations, will be attested by our attitude to- 
ward our fellow citizens of Latin-American 
origin or descent.” 

What can we do? 

The bishops’ program is simply one of 
neighborly social action. If the more than 
100,000,000 white Americans practiced the 
postulates of the American Constitution 
there would be no race or minority problems 
in America. The American Constitution, 
and the American Creed which it embodies, 
is so wonderful that no social utopia—be its 
complexion Fascist, Nazi, or Communist—can 
compete with its promises. 

Since, however, sad to say, all are not 100- 
percent American in this regard, the first step 
in the program of neighborly, social action is 
a personal conversion of heart, a correction 
of views, and an increase of that stern self- 
discipline which subjects personal informa- 
tion we can read in such books as An Ameri- 
can Dilemma, by Gunnar Myrdal, two vol- 
umes, Harpers, 1944; Brown Americans, by 
Edwin Embree, Viking, 1943; New World 
A’Coming, by Roi Ottley, Houghton Mifin, 
1943; Brothers Under the Skin, by Carey Mc- 
Williams, Little, Brown, 1943; the Race Ques- 
tion and the Negro, by John La Farge, Long- 
mans, Green, 1943; The Dove Flies South, by 
James A. Hyland, Bruce, 1943; The Tenth 
Man, by Edward F. Murphy, Dolphin Press, 
1937; Colored Catholics in the United States, 
by John Gillard, Josephite Press, 1941. 

In our neighborly, social action we can, 
furthermore, learn the Negro’s and the Lat- 
in-America’s side of the problem by reading 
his newspapers whenever possible. Therein, 
also, we shall discover pressing problems and 
trials about which the white press is signifi- 
cantly silent. We might read with profit the 
new monthly publication, the compact Negro 
Digest. 

In a courteous, charitable, but impressive 
fashion we can rebel against so-called nigger 
jokes and other offensive jibes and appel- 
lations. We, of Celtic stock, who have long 
bristled at the modern propensity to ridicule 
us and ours in song and joke, should be espe- 
cially eager to conduct this campaign. We 
can urge our friends and fellow workers to 
stop using the words “nigger,” “darkie,” 
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„oon! —little things but barbs that sting 
and provoke retaliation for insult. We should 
religiously use titles of courtesy—‘Mr.,” 
„Mrs.,“ Miss“ —when speaking to and about 
Negroes. 

We can express our disapproval of segre- 
gation, practically and vocally. We can 
grasp every opportunity positively to show 
our disregard of segregation, e. g., sitting 
next to Negroes in theaters, streetcars, bus- 
ses, etc. It goes without saying that a 
“white lady” and a “white gentleman” 
should always extend to ladies and gentle- 
men of color the courtesies expected of all 
ladies and gentlemen. A gesture? Yes; but 
what a gracious and Christian gesture. 

We should ourselves—and see to it that 
others, as well—pay equal and just wages to 
the Negro worker, paying equal wages for 
equal service, with no differential based on 
color. 

Furthermore, we must promote and pro- 
tect the rights of Negroes to belong to 
unions, to have full rights in unions. 

We must act in their behalf for better liv- 
ing accommodations, health, and educational 
facilities. We can train our children to be, 
not little Nazis, not adherents of a super- 
race philosophy, but rather 100-percent 
democratic citizens. We must train them 
in racial as well as table manners, to respect 
all men as dignified individuals with im- 
mortal souls, equal in fundamental rights 
regardless of race of economic status. We 
can make sure that the schools to which 
we send our children do not discriminate 
against Negroes and other minority groups. 
Finally, in our ehurches, young people’s or- 
ganizations—fraternal and alumni groups 
We must welcome members of the so-called 
minority groups as equal, free participants, 
officers, and guests. 

We Americans have a unique opportu- 
nity to serve our country by proving what 
blessings our country affords. We can do 
this by being 100-percent American neigh. 
bors. This is a call to social action. Then 
we shall be good neighbors. 


Relief of Prisoners of War in the Far East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. COLE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1944 


Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following report: 


We, who are mothers, fathers, wives, 
sweethearts, and others whose dear ones are 
prisoners of war or missing in the Philip- 
pines, Japan, and other countries of the Far 
East, assembled in Washington, D. C., in an 
effort to speed aid to our American sol- 

diers. sailors, marines, and nurses who 
fought the gallant rear guard action to per- 
mit Gen, Douglas MacArthur to retire to 
more advantageous points of combat, do 
hereby declare, that: 

The Nation must, with the greatest speed 
and efficiency, provide every means to bring 
about the release of these heroes at the 
earliest possible moment, and that: 

We voice confidence in every individual and 
agency of Government, the American and 
International Red Cross and the Interna- 
tional Y. M. C. A. that they will aid us in 
bringing about these desired results, and, 
that: 

We are unalterably opposed, at this time, to 
committing ourselves to any proposal for a 


national memorial or foundation, but, do go 
on record as favoring, at the proper time, 
such recognition of the heroism of the men 
and women of Bataan and Corregidor as will 
engrave their names in letters of gold on the 
perpetual tablets of memory, and, that: 

We pledge ourselves to exert every effort 
that no stone be left unturned in speeding 
relief to these heroic men and women of the 
Philippine campaign, and that: 

In view of terrible sacrifices of our gallant 
men and women in every theater of this global 
conflict, we demand that final peace terms 
shall be predicated on the treatment of our 
nationals who are prisoners of war, and that 
military and civil officials responsible for 
cruelty, atrocity, and neglect shall be ade- 
quately punished, and, that: 

Victory by the United Nations shall be so 
decisive and peace terms so definite that a 
war such as this can never occur again, and 
that: 

We pledge ourselves to a persistent and un- 
tiring campaign to exert every means of learn- 
ing the present whereabouts and physical 
status of all Americans who are prisoners of 
war in the Far East, and that: 

We devote our greatest efforts to expediting 
the shipment of food, medicine, and clothing 
to Army, Navy, and Marine Corps personnel 
in Japanese prison camps, and that: 

We exert every influence to provide that 
Russian lend-lease vessels loaded from west- 
ern coast ports carry food packages, medicine, 
clothing, and mail to the extent of 10 per- 
cent of their cargo tonnage capacity, and 
that: 

The proper contacts be immediately made 
with the authorized authorities in the south 
Pacific from whom we can learn what steps 
to take immediately to rush relief to the boys 
in the Philippines and any other prisoners 
of the Japanese wherever they may be, and to 
send representatives, if necessary, to contact 
these officials in order to effectuate imme- 
diate action, and that: 

Any and all steps that may be deemed 
necessary to secure the maximum amount 
of men, equipment, and supplies for Gen- 
eral MacArthur and our forces in the south 
Pacific war theater shall be taken at once: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, in order to implement the dec- 


larations herein set out, That we band to- 


gether to coordinate efforts to bring these 
purposes to early fruition; and that this 
organization of Nation-wide groups, now or 
hereafter to be affiliated, shall be known as 
the Federated Organizations for Bataan Re- 
lief. 
Unanimously adopted February 10, 1944. 
CHARLES H. ADAMS, 
Chairman, St. Joseph, Mo., 
Mrs. ELIZABETH PARSONS, 
Pontiac, Mich., 
AUSTIN E. ANSON, 
Weslaco, Tex., 
Resolutions Committee. 
Attest: 
P. W. McCanon, 
Secretary, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


FEDERATED ORGANIZATIONS FOR BATAAN RELIEF 


The above-titled organization, formed in 
Washington, D. C., February 10 last, is the 
outgrowth of the desire by various units of 
kinsmen of American soldiers, sailors, ma- 
rines, nurses, and others who are prisoners of 
the Japanese in the Far East, for an over-all 
Nation-wide body through which their ef- 
forts to afford relief to the heroes of the 
Philippine campaign may be speeded. 

Some 40 representatives, coming from 20 
or more States, conferred at the National Cap- 
ital for 2 days. Dr. V. H. Spensley, of Albu- 
querque, N. Mex., was elected president, and 
P. W. McCahon, also of Albuquerque, secre- 
tary; Mrs. Theodore Cuyler Biggers, Atlanta, 
Ga. first vice chairman; Albert C. McArthur, 
Lombard, Ill., second vice chairman; and Mrs. 
Charles A. Cook, Sr., Atlanta, Ga., treasurer, 
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Pioneering a plan for regional headquarters 
at strategic points in the Nation, President 
Spensley appointed Charles H. Adams, St. 
Joseph, Mo., executive director of the Middle 
West district. Austin E. Anson, Weslaco, 
Tex., and Dr. Diosdado M. Yap, editor and 
publisher of Bataan, a monthly magazine de- 
voted to the interests of the Philippines, are 
in charge of Washington headquarters. The 
work of affiliating present units and organ- 
izing additional ones is now in progress. 

The organization's first national conven- 
tion will be held in St. Joseph, Mo., Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday, May 4, 5, and 6, next. 
Official Washington, the International and 
American Red Cross, and International Y. M. 
O. A. have been asked to send outstanding 
representatives to this convention. It is be- 
lieved 100 or more delegates representing 
groups in 30 to 40 States, as well as hundreds 
of mothers, fathers, wives, and relatives of 
those who served in the Far East will be in 
attendance. 

Saturday, May 6, is the second anniversary 
of the fall of Corregidor and because of the 
location of this convention St. Joseph is to be 
the focal point of a Nation-wide observance 
of the day. 

The city of St. Joseph, Its chamber of com- 
merce, patriotic and civic organizations are 
planning to give St. Joseph Chapter, sponsors 
of Philippine heroes, the local unit, full co- 
operation in entertaining the delegates and 
visitors. Correspondence is now in progress 
with persons of national importance to par- 
ticipate in the convention programs. 

Rosecrans Field, base for the United States 
Army Air Transport Command, and coopera- 
tion by its personnel, will provide a military 
atmosphere. 

Negotiations are in progress with coast-to- 
coast radio systems to relay the sessions of 
the convention and the Corregidor observance 
throughout the Nation. 

The convention will be confronted by many 
important proposals to hasten the combined 
efforts to learn if American prisoners of war 
in the Far East are subjected to. cruelty. 
abuse, or neglect; methods of sending them 
medicine, food, and clothing, as well as means 
of obtaining their early release. 


Washington, N. H. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FOSTER STEARNS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1944 


Mr. STEARNS of New Hampshire. 
Mr. Speaker, on March 3, my esteemed 
friend the gentleman from Georgia [Mr, 
Brown] placed in the Recorp an article 
from the Atlanta Journal, written by 
Thomas J. Culhane, and entitled 
“Washington, Ga., First of That Name.” 
The article paints a very attractive pic- 
ture of this tranquil old southern com- 
munity, and I am sure that it must make _ 
us all wish that we could escape from the 
turmoil and the sleet of today in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and take refuge there. 

When it comes to the historical as- 
pects of the case, the article is less ac- 
curate. I realize that my colleague had 
no occasion to check on this, and I know 
he will forgive me if I correct the Recorp 
in this regard. 

The Journal's article does not give an exact 
date for the naming of the Georgia town; but 
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it refers to the terrible winter of Valley Forge, 
which was the winter of 1777-78. It further 
states that Washington, N. C., was the second 
town to be named for the Father of our Coun- 
try, Washington, Ky., the third, and Wash- 
ington, D. C., the fourth. 

The fact is that as early as December 13, 
1776, the General Court of the State of New 
Hampshire granted incorporation to a settle- 
ment previously known as Camden under 
the name of Washington. Washington, N. H., 
is a beautiful little town of 278 inhabitants, 
1,500 feet up in the hills of Sullivan County. 
It is probably buried in snow today; but next 
summer visitors from many parts of the coun- 
try—including, I hope, some from the grand 
old State of Georgia—will be seeking rest and 
relaxation in its bracing air. 

On Tuesday of next week the citizens of 
Washington, N, H., will assemble in their an- 
nual town meeting, “to choose all necessary 
town officers for the year ensuing, to raise 
such sums of money as may be necessary to 
defray town charges for the ensuing year, and 
make appropriations of the same * * 
[and] to transact any other business that 
may legally come before said meeting.” The 
New England town meeting as an institution 
never spread to other parts of the country; 
but it still lives in full vigor among us and 
stands to all the world for that immediate 
concern of every citizen with the affairs of 
government which is a fundamental Ameri- 
can principle and which must never be lost 
sight of in these days of centralization and 
bureaucracy, if the citizens of Washington, 
N. H., and Washington, Ga., and all the other 
local communities scattered over our broad 
land are to hand on unimpaired to future 
generations the heritage of liberty for which 
our fathers fought and died under their great 
leader, George Washington. 


Abe Lincoln’s Story 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH E. CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1944 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following radio talk 
by DeWitt Emery, president, National 
Small Businessmen’s Association: 


This afternoon I am going to talk about the 
peculiar attitude of many Americans toward 
the men who run our Government, usually 
referred to as politicians. If you were to ask 
a thousand people whether or not they are 
in favor of good government, the chances 
are 100 to 1 you would not get even 1 
negative answer. Then if you asked the same 
thousand, “Where does good government be- 
gin?” the chances are you would get a thou- 
sand different answers. This is a strange sit- 
uation when everyone agrees they all want 
the same thing, yet no two of them agree on 
where to start to bring about the desired 
result. Actually there is only one place 
where good government can begin—that is in 
the minds and in the actions of the people. 

I know it sounds trite to say that in a re- 
public the people can have any kind of gov- 
ernment they want—good or bad, expensive 
or economical, impartial or one-sided—but, 
nevertheless, that is an absolute statement of 
fact. In a republic the people can have any 
kind of government they want. The fly in 
the ointment is that not enough of us are 
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willing to do anything more than talk about 
what we want. When it comes to taking the 
stump or ringing doorbells and talking to 
people about our candidate, we just aren’t 
there. Oh, my, no. Why, that would be the 
next thing to getting into politics, and who 
in the world wants-to get into such a dis- 
reputable business? All of which causes me 
to rise and inquire what’s wrong with politics 
and politicians. 

My dictionary defines politics as “the science 
of civil government,” and it defines a poli- 
tician as “one skilled in political science.” 
Is there anything wrong with being “skilled in 
the science of government“? If not, then it 
must follow that there isn't anything basically 
wrong with a politician, 

The surety companies have a saying to the 
effect that “We never bond a dishonest man,” 
which is undoubtedly true. Yet, these same 
bonding companies pay out millions of dollars 
every year to make good on losses. The an- 
swer, of course, is that some of those who 
were honest when they were bonded became 
dishonest afterward. We don’t condemn 
everyone on whom a bond is issued simply 
because if he did not have a chance to be 
dishonest he would not be bonded. We don’t 
condemn all lawyers because there are a few 
shysters in the profession. Nor do we con- 
demn all doctors because there are a few 
who indulge in unethical practice. Then 
why should we condemn all politicians sim- 
ply because a few of them are crooked and are 
tied up with corrupt political machines? 

We are today honoring the memory of one 
of the greatest, most widely respected, and 
loved men who ever lived—Abraham Lincoin. 
Yet, Lincoln was a politician, a most success- 
ful politician; so were Thomas Jefferson, 
Alexander Hamilton, John Adams, James 
Monroe, and many of the other outstanding 
men in the history of our country. If we had 


not had these men and they had not been 


“skilled in the science of government,” we 
just would not have a country today. Our 
Republic would long since have fallen by the 
wayside. 

Winston Churchill once said that “The 
trouble with the development of business in 
England is that too many of the best brains 
in the country go in for government.” We 
could very well paraphrase this by saying that 
“The trouble with government in the United 
States is that too many of the best brains in 
the country go im for business.” We might 
go on and add that consequently our develop- 
ment of business has outstripped our develop- 
ment of government, and our economy is 
therefore out of balance. We are in a period 
now and are approaching an even more crucial 
period when it is not only necessary, but abso- 
lutely essential, for us to have the best brains 
in the country in government. One way to 
bring this about is for us to stop giving the 
word “politician” an unpleasant meaning 
which does not rightfully belong to it. As 
long as we continue to do this, we are taking 
exactly the right course to keep a lot of good 
men from going in for politics. 


Preserve the Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1944 


Mr, LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD I 
wish to include an editorial entitled, 
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“Preserve the Home,” which appeared in 
the Boston Daily Record, Tuesday, March 
7, 1914. 

PRESERVE THE HOME 

Father E. J. Flanagan, founder of the justly 
famous home for boys in Nebraska that bears 
his name, is a life-long student of the prob- 
lems of juvenile delinquency. 

His discussions of the subject have na- 
tionally recognized authenticity. 

He has not only seen the great need for 
developing programs designed to direct 
neglected and wayward children into whole- 
some and useful lives, but has actually de- 
veloped such a program. 

His wonderful Boys Town is an astounding 
American institution, which since its found- 
ing in 1917 has given a home and sound 
spiritual and practical training to thousands 
of youngsters, 

Accordingly, when Father Flanagan says 
something about juvenile delinquency it is 
always important. 

And he has now said something especially 
important. 

“Wherever youth organizations which are 
properly supervised are established,” he ob- 
serves, “marked decreases in juvenile delin- 
quency have always been noted.” 

He approves wholeheartedly of the “recre- 
ational center” type of youth organization, 
but cautious against making that the sole 
purpose. 

The youth organization which will really 
solve the problem of juvenile delinquency, 
he says, is one “where the youth through a 
self-government program have bound them- 
selves together to promote better citizenship 
among their youthful associates and to serve 
the community and at the same time plan a 
well-rounded program which will keep them- 
selves actively engaged in worthwhile enter- 


Father Flanagan does not get his theories 
about youth out of books, but out of his own 
vast experience. 

One of the things he has earned from this 
experience is that: 

“Leisure time improperly used often is the 
cause of young people becoming behavior 
cases. 

“I have said it and I say it again, make the 
most of your leisure time and juvenile probs 
lems will be immensely reduced.” 

But Father Flanagan has a final word of 
caution “to persons feeling this type of pro- 
gram is the solution to this modern day 
problem.” 

He does not think there is any substitute 
for the American home. 

The most comprehensive and constructive 
community programs that can be devised will 
never take the place of the home. 

Even Father Flanagan’s own wonderful 
Boys Town institution does not do so. 

In all our thinking and planning about 
American youth, he says: 

“We must not forget the child’s own home, 

“Here is where his natural interests lie, 
and the home must be considered the natural 
place of development for children, spiritually, 
socially, and morally. 

“The home must be made attractive to our 
youth and the bonds of affection and parental 
guidance must continue to be the primary 
forces in a child’s development into good 
citizenship.” 

This is the soundest and best reasoning 
about juvenile delinquency the American 
public has been privileged to hear. 

It bears out the long-held and often-ex- 
pressed conviction of the Hearst news- 
papers—that it is not half so much a prob- 
lem in juvenile delinquency with which the 
Nation must deal as a problem in adult, com- 
munity, and national delinquency. 

* It is not the American child who is our 
problem. 
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Our real problem is the negligent home, 
where affection and understanding are lack- 
ing and where training in simple honesty 
and basic citizenship are missing—and where 
the fault is not with children but with those 
responsible for children, 

Organized community youth programs, 
properly supervised, are wonderful things, 
as Father Flanagan says. 

But the enlightened, decent, and instruc- 
tive American home is the essential and in- 
dispensable thing we must preserve. 


Closing of Army Emergency Relief Offices 
in Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1944 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following statement: 


In answer to his protest against the closing 
of the district Army Emergency Relief offices 
in Massachusetts, including the A. E, R. office 
located in Worcester, which serves many out- 
lying communities, Congressman PHILIP J, 
Pumpin (Democrat), of the Third District, 
today was told by A. E. R. headquarters in 
Washington that the closing of these offices 
was made to prevent duplication of effort on 
the part of the Red Cross and the A. E. R. and 
in the interest of a conservation of Army 
manpower now used in relief work, 

Veterans’ organizations throughout the 
State recently communcated with PHILBIN 
asking that he intercede with War Depart- 
ment officials in an endeavor to keep the 
A. E. R. offices open in Massachusetts, because 
these organizations felt that the special as- 
sistance given by the A. E. R. in meeting the 
problems of the servicemen and their fam- 
ilies could not be replaced by the social-relief 
type of work being done by the Red Cross, 
which has been named to assume the duties 
and obligations of A. E. R. offices maintained 
in the larger cities throughout the country. 

“The Red Cross has already many burdens 
and responsibilities brought about by the war 
and is overworked in many communities,” 
said PHILBIN. “The addition of the duties of 
the Army Emergency Relief will result, I very 
much fear, in overloading of Red Cross fa- 
cilities. 

“When the A. E. R. was organized its main 
purpose could be summed up in the slogan, 
“The Army takes care of its own.“ The new 
order of the Secretary of War directing the 
A. E. R. to close all its sections outside of 
Army reservations seems to be an abandon- 
ment of that salutary policy, and I, for one, 
will continue to work to the end that the 
‘Red Cross be freed of this added responsi- 
bility so that it may efficiently perform its 
manifold works of mercy, charity, and service 
to the country. 

“In order that scrupulous attention may be 
given our needy soldiers and their depend- 
ents, perplexed with so many personal prob- 
lems, I call upon the War Department to 
permit the Army Emergency Relief to con- 
tinue its fine work in all of its functions and 
that all district offices in the Commonwealth 
be retained.” 

PHILBIN also released the text of a letter 
sent him by headquarters of the A. E. R. in 
Washington, as follows: 

“This will acknowledge your recent letter, 
addressed to General Wilson, in which you 


express the satisfaction of the veterans’ or- 
ganizations in your congressional district 
over the past activities of the Army Emer- 
gency Relief section in Worcester, Mass. 
These words of satisfaction pertaining to the 
Army Emergency Relief are deeply appre- 
ciated. 

“Inasmuch as the Army Emergency Relief 
has just completed arrangements with the 
American Red Cross, whereby the latter 
agency will assume the primary responsibility 
of a broad program of volunteer aid of Army 
personnel and their dependents, it is neces- 
sary that under this change of procedure 
such sections as are located in cities be closed 
and that the chapters of the Red Cross as- 
sume the functions of such sections. 

“This new arrangement with the Red Cross 
was effected in order to prevent duplication 
of effort by the Red Cross and the Army 
Emergency Relief and further in the interest 
of a conservation of Army manpower now 
used in relief work. The Red Cross has given 
every assurance that it will care for the needs 
of servicemen and their dependents, and the 
Army Emergency Relief stands ready to sup- 
plement that aid in any case where the Red 
Cross is unable, due to the provisions of its 
home-service policy, to handle a particular 
case, 

“Thanking you for your communication 
and assuring you that every effort will be 
made to maintain the high standard of as- 
sistance, I am 

“Sincerely yours, 
“Lt. Col. J. C. Hutson, 
“Coast Artillery Corps, 
“For and in the absence of General Wilson.” 


The Sperry Gyrocompass—Manufactured 
by the Dodge Division of Chrysler Cor- 
poration—Production Called a Miracle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1944 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Detroit News: 


MASS PRODUCTION CALLED MIRACLE 


Assembly-line mass-production methods 
have been applied by a Detroit automobile 
factory in making one of the most intricate 
and delicate instruments devised by man. 

For the last 18 months the Dodge division 
of Chrysler Corporation has been manufac- 
turing the Sperry gyrocompass for cargo and 
war ships. The gyrocompass is composed cf 
10,000 parts and requires manufacturing to 
be exact to better than one-tenth of one- 
thousandth of an inch—about one-fiftieth 
of the thickness of a human hair, 

Commander Robert Velz, inspector of 
Navy matériel, claims the mass-production 
method accomplished by Dodge is one of the 
miracles of modern industry. Last Wednes- 
day Velz, in the presence of Mayor Jeffries 
and K. T. Keller, president of Chrysler Cor- 
poration, at the Statler Hotel, cut a ribbon 
which revealed the gyrocompass to the pub- 
lic for the first time. 

“More than 3,000 of these compasses are 
now being used on ships fighting the Axis,” 
Velz said. 

Large quantities of the Sperry gyrocompass 
became a vital necessity to the United Nations 
when special equipment, put on ships to 
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counteract the German magnetic mines, de- 
stroyed the accuracy of the old magnetic 
compass. Once the axis of the gyrocompass 
has been set to point accurately to north and 
south, no magnetic or natural cause can af- 
fect it. 

The compass weighs approximately 600 
pounds and Dodge used more than 5,000 tools, 
jigs, dies, and fixtures in making it. The 
monthly rate of production is now well into 
3 figures, officials say. When completely 
assembled it is placed in the center of a ship 
below decks and synchronized with auxiliary 
compasses scattered throughout the vessel. 

It is now being used to help guide sub- 
marine chasers, cargo boats, destroyers, gaso- 
line tankers, cargo, and many other kinds of 
ships. 


H. R. 4278 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1944 


Mr. GRANT of Alabama, Mr. Speak- 
er, I am very much interested in rural 
electrification. Great progress has been 
made in this program. However, we 
have only broken the surface. 

In the beginning the Creator said, “Let 
there be light; and there was light.” He 
“saw the light, that it was good; and God 
divided the light from the darkness.“ 
Since the beginning of time men have 
sought light—freedom from darkness. 

America is the richest Nation on 
earth. We lead in almost everything for 
the advancement of civilization except 
farm electrification. I understand that 
in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Ger- 
many 90 percent of the farms are elec- 
trified, and that in France and Italy still 
a higher percentage are electrified. 
While it may be true that in these coun- 
tries the farm population is not as 
sparsely settled as in the United States, 
yet in New Zealand where the farm pop- 
ulation is scattered approximately 65 
percent of the farms are electrified. 

I believe that the establishment of the 
Rural Electrification Administration is 
ene of the landmarks of this administra- 
tion. There should be no opposition to 
this program. Iam not speaking of the 
policies of the present set-up of the Ad- 
ministration. There has been some criti- 
cism of some of the policies and person- 
nel. I do not care to go into this subject 
at the present time. If there is anything 
wrong along this line it can be changed. 
Let us not prejudice this great program 
because of our like or dislike of any par- 
ticular person who might be connected 
with the Administration. As soon as pos- 
sible this program of the electrification 
of the farms of America must go for- 
ward, 

We all realize that at the present time 
it is impossible to extend the facilities 
because of the inability to secure critical 
material. However, we must now prepare 
for the program so that when the war 
is over the “go” signal can be given, 
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Much has been said here of late con- 
cerning our debt to the returning service 
men and women. No one appreciates 
more than I the gratitude that this Na- 
tion owes them. I am afraid that be- 
cause of the surplus of labor many will 
not be able to secure jobs in the cities. 
There should be an opportunity for these 
to secure farms. Those who are return- 
ing to the farms should be given an op- 
portunity to benefit from a rural elec- 
trification program. 

The reduction of interest and the ex- 
tension of loans from 25 to 35 years, as 
provided in this bill, will go a long way 
toward the extension o* this program. 
Several of the cooperatives are located in 
my congressional district. I have taken 
an interest in their affairs and have had 
an opportunity to appraise their work. 
All of them are in good financial shape 
and are served by officers and directors 
who have a real interest in the success 
of their cooperative. All of these coop- 
eratives have many applications for serv- 
ice. Give them an opportunity to go for- 
ward. They do not ask that this pro- 
gram be a drain upon their Government. 
The cooperatives will be self-liquidating. 
Let us hasten the day when every farm 
home in America will have the service of 
electricity. Let there be light in every 
farm home. Let electricity lift the bur- 
den from the back of the farm wife of 
our Nation and we will be a happier, 
healthier, and more contented people, 


This Feuding Is Really Nothing New 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM A. ROWAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1944 


Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following article from the March 5, 1944, 
issue of the Washington Post entitled 
“This Feuding Is Really Nothing New”: 


Tuts Feupine Is REALLY NOTHING New—Exec- 
UTIVE-LEGISLATIVE DISPUTES ARE IN THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TRADITION 
“It [the President's veto] is an encroach- 

ment of the Executive on the authority of 
Congress. * * * a more studied outrage 
on the legislative authority of the people has 
never been perpetrated; * * * [the Presi- 
dent] must confine himself to his Executive 
duties, to obey and execute, not make the 
laws.” 

Sounds familiar, doesn’t it? It might have 
come from the speech of Senator ALBEN W. 
Barxiey when he excorlated the action of 
President Roosevelt in vetoing the congres- 
sional tax bill. 

But it came, instead, from a document 80 
years old, generated by the bitterness of an- 
other historic conflict between a wartime 
President and Congress. Although battles 
such as that between Congress and the Presi- 
dent over the tax bill may provide 7-day po- 
litical sensations, they are old stuff in Ameri- 
can history. 

WASHINGTON’S TROUBLE 

America’s first President, George Washing- 

ton, had heavy going with Congress on several 


occasions. Perhaps the most celebrated of 
these was on his support of the Jay Treaty 
with England at the close of the Revolution- 
ary War. The House of Representatives re- 
quested Washington to produce some of the 
documents in connection with the pact. 
Washington refused, and in the ensuing dis- 
pute asserted: 

“The attacks (against me) were in such 
exaggerated and indecent terms as could 
scarcely be applied to a Nero, a notorious de- 
faulter, or even to a common pickpocket.” 

It was when Washington went before the 
Senate to explain an Indian treaty that he 
broke social relations with that body. When 
the Senate declined to act immediately on 
the treaty, Washington exclaimed: 

“This defeats every purpose of my coming 
here.” 

After that, Presidential messages usually 
went to Congress in writing. 

The Senate formally censured President 
Andrew Jackson. when he removed deposits 
of Federal funds from the Bank of the United 
States. 

Jackson replied that the Senatorial action 
was “unauthorized by the Constitution and 


- contrary to its spirit,” and demanded to 


know why, if the Senate wanted to bring 
charges, it did not impeach him. 


BUCHANAN-~DOUGLAS 


Hostility between the President and the 
Senate continued almost through Jackson's 
administration, but in 1837 the resolution 
of censure was expunged from the record. 

Another classic conflict—and one that has 
a strong likeness to the Roosevelt-Barkley 
flare-up—was between President James 
Buchanan and Senator Stephen A. Douglas, 
The latter, for a long time one of the Presi- 
dent’s stanchest supporters, broke with him 
over the form of constitution under which 
Kansas should be admitted to the Union. 

Douglas’ power in the Senate was so great 
that Buchanan never was able to get his own 
legislation through Congress. The breach 
thus created widened, helped split the Demo- 
cratic Party and led to the election of Abra- 
ham Lincoln in 1860. 

The indictment of Lincoln—quoted at the 
beginning of this account—appeared in the 
Wade-Davis manifesto, prepared by Senator 
Ben Wade of Ohio and Representative Henry 
M. Davis of Maryland, in 1864, 

In anticipation of a Union victory and the 
end of the war, Lincoln had offered his re- 
construction plan, a moderate program which 
would have readmitted the Confederate 
States to the Union rapidly. 

But radical Republicans substituted their 
own bill, which Lincoln killed with a pocket 
veto, and the manifesto followed. 

Thirty years later a small majority of Sen- 
ate Democrats broke with Grover Cleveland 
and joined Republicans to rewrite the Wilson 
tariff bill, which Cleveland had espoused. 
Cleveland allowed the bill to become law 
without his signature, but piled scorn upon 
the Democrats, accusing them of treason, 
party perfidy, and party dishonor. 


JOHNSON’S RECORD 

President Teddy Roosevelt saw one of his 
senatorial mainstays—Nelson W. Aldrich, of 
Rhode Island—turn into a leader of the op- 
position. Their rift started with T. R.'s for- 
eign policies. 

President Wilson had comparatively smooth 
sailing through his first term and for the 
duration of the war, but his classic battle 
came over American post-war foreign policy. 
Upon his failure to reconcile the Senates ir- 
reconcilables“ he embarked upon a Nation- 
wide speaking tour that led to his collapse. 

No President has approached Andrew John- 
son’s record for staying in hot water with the 
lawmakers. It became almost routine for 
Congress to pass laws over his veto, and he 
finally was impeached in 1868. The attempt 
to remove him from office, however, lost by a 
single vote in the Senate. 
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Post-War Employment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER E. BREHM 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1944 


Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
a letter from the Public Printer explain- 
ing why an article I submitted for the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD was not printed: 


UNITED States GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., March 7, 1944. 
Hon. WALTER E. BREHM, 
House of Representatives, United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Bream: Your extension of 
remarks entitled “Post-War Employment” is 
returned herewith as it is a duplication of 
an extension by Hon. WILIA M. COLMER, 
of Mississippi, appearing in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of March 6, 1944, 

Very truly yours, 
A. E. GIEGENGACK, 
Public Printer. 
By P. L. COLE, 
Director of Planning Service, 


I may say that the gentleman from 
Mississippi and I submitted this article 
on the same day. 


Congress and the Executive 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1944 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Nation is aroused over the recent attacks 
which have been made upon the legis- 
lative branch of Government. Consid- 
erable propaganda and misinformation 
have appeared in newspapers and in 
radio broadcasts, so that it is extremely 
difficult for many Americans to appre- 
ciate fully the vital need of maintaining 
the integrity of the Congress as a coordi- 
nate branch of Government. Therefore, 
it is encouraging to know that some of 
our newspapers are rallying to the de- 
fense of Congress in an effort to present 
the facts to their readers. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert the following editorial published in 
— Idaho Daily Statesman on March 2, 

944: 


WE AGREE 


In last Sunday's Statesman the United 
Press. quoted Thomas E. Dewey as follows: 
“Now, if ever, Congress needs all the strength 
it can obtain. No citizen, no man or woman 
of good will, can fail to reach the conclusion 
after reading the ominous trend in the news 
of the fight against. Congress, that its very 
existence, its very function in the plan of 
American constitutional government, is at 
stake,” 

With that statement we agree absolutely, 
Beyond any question there is a powerful 
movement, not only within the present ad- 
ministration but also outside it, to discredit 
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and destroy Congress. It is not a movement 
that will for the most part come out in plain 
sight and speak plain words; on the con- 
trary, the attack is by no means always ob- 
vious and is therefore all the more dangerous. 

But a part of the attack is obvious enough 
for anyone to see. Even some newspapers not 
Sympathetic to the New Deal are helping to 
destroy faith in Congress by reporting all the 
bad about it and ignoring all the good. That 
is surprising because once Congress is de- 
stroyed there will not be and cannot be any 
freedom of the press in this Nation. 

If the people’s representatives cannot al- 
Ways see eye to eye with the President. It 
does not follow that they are motivated any 
more than he by political motives, or that 
they have any less integrity and vision. 

Many of the ablest men in Congress, in- 
cluding some in the Democratic Party, are 
convinced that the President is steadily tak- 
ing this Nation toward totalitarianism. 
Whether that is true we don’t know, but we 
do know that a lot of American leaders out- 
side of Congress—some of whom have no po- 
litical ambitions or connections—are also 
convinced that such is Roosevelt's purpose 
and the direction of his striving. If Con- 
gress is making its fight on that basis—and 
some Congressmen unquestionably are—then 
Americans who want to keep the American 
way should get behind their delegates and 
support and encourage them. 

Of the recent tax bill the President said it 
Was not enough and it may not be; but the 
fact remains that he asked for 10% billions 
and would not come out for a sales tax which 
is the only sort of tax left that could raise 
such a sum. It's simply impossible to get 
that much additional revenue from increases 
in excise, income, and excess profit and cor- 
poration taxes without gravely endangering 
our economic structure. At least that is the 
argument of the tax experts in Congress 
who have spent months considering the mat- 
ter; and they ought to know. The President 
wouldn’t come out for a sales tax because 
of politics and votes; but Congress, don’t 
forget, was ready to impose such a tax if he 
would have supported it. 

It is dishonest, therefore, to say that Con- 
gress wouldn't give him what he asked for. 
Congress would have done so in the only way 
possible but for political reasons he wouldn't 
haye it. It’s a fine thing for his own political 
interests to point with scorn at Congress and 
say to the American people, “I asked for ten 
and a half billions; they gave me two.“ It's 
dishonest to do that, and Mr. Roosevelt 
knows it. So let us be done with all this 
stupid and malicious effort to discredit the 
representatives of the American people, and 
remember with Dewey, that the existence of 
constitutional government is at stake. 

And let us remember too that rulers deter- 
mined to seize great power always strive to 
discredit the parliamentary bodies represent- 
ing the people. Mussolini did it, Hitler did 
it; and if it is to be done in this country we 
shall then have fascism and we may as well 
know that now. 


Britain Pulls Strings of Puppet Arab Gov- 
ernments and Causes Them to Protest 
Wright-Compton Palestine Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1944 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 


orD, I include the following statement 
made by me at the Jewish national fund 
council at the Alcazar, Baltimore, Tues- 
day, March 7, 1944: 


The protests of the Arabs of Egypt, Lebanon, 
Syria, Iraq, and Trans-Jordan against 
the Wright-Compton resolution were timed 
to follow immediately upon the announce- 
ment of bipartisan support for this resolu- 
tion. The Wright-Compton resolution seeks 
to remind Britain of her obligation under the 
Balfour Declaration to facilitate the estab- 
lishment of a national homeland in Palestine 
for the Jewish people and demands the abro- 
gation of the infamous MacDonald white 
paper which precludes Jewish immigration 
into Palestine after March 31, 1944. 

These protests are an insult to the intel- 
ligence of the Members of the House. One 
of them took the form of a letter addressed 
to the Speaker of the House, claiming that 
the passage of the resolution would be tanta- 
mount to a declaration of war against the 
Arabs in Palestine. This is an attempt to 
frighten Congressmen into refraining from 
taking action on the resolution. Such type 
of protest is as unprecedented as it is out- 
rageous, 

The British Colonial Office is behind this 
whole sordid business of protest. What it has 
failed to do directly, it seeks to do indirectly 
and pulls the strings of these puppet gov- 
ernments to make them file these objections. 
Thus is a duststorm raised to confuse the 
issue. There is the tiny spot of land called 
Palestine, one-half the size of the State of 
Vermont, and the Arabs say that a handful 
of Jews are attempting to push the Moslems 
off the map. It is actually a matter of 10,429 
square miles which the Jews only partially 
inhabit as against 7,000,000 square miles in 
which the Arabs may live, breed, and flourish. 

The greater majority of Arabs are in the 
lowest degree of illiteracy. The average Mos- 
lem in Egypt and India, in Tunisia and Al- 
geria, in Iran and Iraq, in Yemen and Morocco 
doesn't even know where Palestine is. Re- 
turning soldiers from these parts tell me that 
in their conversations with the Moslems con- 
cerning Palestine, the latter confess to know- 
ing nothing about Palestine, or if they do, 
theirs is the attitude of the shrugging of 
indifferent shoulders. 

It suits England’s convenience not to keep 
the pledge she made to 52 nations when she 
received and accepted the mandate over Pal- 
estine, incorporating in all solemnity the 
Balfour Declaration. It suits Britain to ig- 
nore the primary purpose of the mandate, 
that is, to facilitate the establishment in 
Palestine of a national homeland for the 
Jewish people. It suits her convenience to 
breach unilaterally the treaty made with the 
United States wherein she agreed no one 
would be excluded from Palestine on the 
ground of race or religion. 

The failure of our State Department to 
protest this violation contained in the Mac- 
Donald white paper of the Anglo-American 
treaty remains a mystery neatly wrapped in- 
side an enigma, 

The policy of the British Foreign Office to 
crush Palestine as a national homeland for 
the Jews to all intents and purposes appears 
to have become the policy of our State De- 
partment, 

It has been bruited that the authorities 
in our Army have likewise stepped into the 
political picture to voice objection to the 
Wright-Compton resolution, I fervently hope 
that that is not so, for should that be 
the fact, a dangerous precedent has been set. 
It has never been, and wisely so, the func- 
tion of the Army to set a political pattern. 
That is the work of our State Department. 
It is not within the province of the Army to 
act as political adviser, The authority of the 
Army to intervene in matters that concern 
the national security cannot, of course, be 
questioned. but the threat to national se- 
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curity must be certain and definite before the 
Army can be permitted to chart our political 
course, My research and study of the Pales- 
tine question lead me to believe that the 
situation is primarily political. Were I con- 
vinced it were otherwise than primarily po- 
litical, I would not view with dismay this 
alleged and curious cross-functioning of the 
State and War Departments. 

The supply of oil is lugged in. We are 
paying dearly for oil in Saudi Arabia. It has 
no relation whatever to the Palestine ques- 
tion. Jn addition to the vast sums of money 
which the King of Saudi Arabia is getting for 
the oil concessions and their development 
there is to be thrown in under lend-lease, 
20,000,000 ounces of silver for coinage pur- 
poses from our hoard at West Point. That 
is sufficient bakeesh for Arabia. It has been 
asserted that Brig. Gen. Patrick Hurley had 
promised as a further payment the closing of 
Palestine doors to Jewish immigration. 

In the meanwhile, the great sacrifices made 
by Palestine Jews in furthering the war ef- 
forts of the Allies are entirely forgotten. 
They sweated, toiled, and bled white in the 
Allied cause. But King ibn-Saud couldn't 
spare a donkey or a camel to the Allies in 
their darkest moment, King Farouk, of 
Egypt, toasted and heiled Hitler for what he 
believed to be the Axis’ coming victories. 
When Rommel was at the gates of Alexandria, 
Egypt's Prime Minister was caught convey- 
ing messages of Allied troop movements to 
the Axis. It is not difficult to recall the Iraq 
revolt which had to be crushed by the Brit- 
ish, nor do we easily forget that the Grand 
Mufti of Jerusalem, ‘an avowed Nazi agent, 
escaped to Berlin to continue his work from 
Naziland of spreading poisonous propaganda 
amo ug the Arabs in favor of the Axis. 

These then, are the Arabs that must be 
appeased. Our failure to act on the Wright- 
Compton resolution will not more appease 
them than did the promulgation of the white 
paper. Our failure to pass the resolution 
will no more appease them than did Munich, 
Germany. You can only whet their appetite 
for more appeasement, In 1939, before the 
issuing of the white paper closing Palestine 
to Jewish immigration, the Arabs similarly 
protested and objected. They got their 
white -paper, but still in the crucial test 
were Hitler’s friends. 


Address of Senator Harry S. Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. THOMAS F. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1944 


Mr. FORD.. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I in- 
clude a speech delivered by Senator 
Harry S. TRUMAN before the Women’s 
National Democratic Club, Monday, 
March 6, 1944: 


We are now in the third year of this terri- 
ble war. We are spurred by the grim deter- 
mination to wage this war relentlessly on all 
fronts and on all seas until all those who 
have chosen to live by the sword have per- 
ished by it. We now have neither the time 
nor the inclination for self-appraisal. But 
when the time comes for the historians to 
write the record of our participation in this 
great struggle they will undoubtedly state 
that at this present period we had reached 
the turning point of the war. I do not pre- 
tend that they will write that within these 
past 2 years we had accomplished any major 
part of the fighting which gained the final 
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victory. The successes of our arms, both on 
land and sea, are only an indication of the 
greater victories which must lie ahead. They 
do prove that our military and naval forces 
are courageous, well-trained, competently 
led, and are impelled by the knowledge that 
they fight for the right. 

I do not suggest that the historians will say 
that at this stage of the war the battle of 
production had been won. There remain 
long months and years of toil for the uncom- 
plaining men and women who are producing 
the food and the materials for war. But I 
do think that the writers of history will say 
that at this date our countrymen had condi- 
tioned themselves to win the war. We have 
grimly resolved that no sacrifice is too great 
for the end we must attain—the complete 
annihilation of the aggressors who so seri- 
ously threaten our democratic existence and 
ideals. At this point our people are prepared 
to see their sons die and to return wounded 
from the battle; to offer their goods, their 
minds, and their muscles for the benefit of 
the country we love. Because we have 
reached this state of mind and have made 
this high resolve, the victory is certain. It 
may be long delayed; it may be difficult to at- 
tain, but it is no longer doubtful. That, I 
think, will be the estimate of our present 
position by those who later describe our par- 
ticipation In this war. j 

Actuated by this high resolve to exert every 
ounce of our strength and to spare ourselves 
no sacrifice until we have won, each Amer- 
ican must daily ask himself, “Am I doing my 
part for my country? Am I contributing my 
full share to the national effort?” Every 
American must become a part of our indus- 
trial or agricultural or military establish- 
ments. There is some worthy contribution— 
be it large or small, important or seemingly 
trivial—that every citizen can offer. Each 
one of us who remains at home is a very nec- 
essary member of the army of the home 
front. It is this army—composed of agri- 
culture, labor, industry, and the home— 
which must work and toil and sacrifice so 
that we may produce more food, more guns, 
tanks, planes, and all the material of war 
for our gallant men and women who wear 
their country's uniform. Let each of us in 
civilian life reappraise our efforts in this ter- 
rible conflict and, through our efforts, pre- 
serve for our fighting men a Nation worth 
fighting for. That, in truth, is your job and 
mine. 

The duties of my office carry with it a grave 
measure of accountability for the conduct of 
this war. Because one of my assignments 
carries with it a great responsibility in the 
production of goods for war, I ask permission 
to recount the duties of this assignment and 
the purpose we are trying to effect. I refer to 
the Special Committee of the United States 
Senate To Investigate the War Program, of 
which I had the honor of being named chair- 
man. 

But first, let me sketch some of the back- 
ground of the production situation so that 
you may know the problems with which we 
are confronted and can determine the suc- 
cess of our effort to solve these problems. 

I resent the continued inferences by some 
critics of the war effort that America’s effort 
in the war is without plan or coordination. 
It is true that in the extent of our prepara- 
tions for war we have been at a grave disad- 
vantage when compared with the position of 
the vidlent enemies of democracy who de- 
liberately planned a world conquest and who 
were able to impose their ruthless will upon 
the deluded and quaking subjects who are 
forced to follow the evil banners of their dic- 
tatorship. In this great peace-loving country 
where every individual is guaranteed life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, no one 
ever dreamed of planning a war of aggres- 
sion. Any leader who would have suggested 
that we should plan a war of aggression and 


gear our national economy to such a plan, 
would not have been merely ostracized—he 
would have risked seclusion in a padded cell. 

On the other hand, the irresponsible lead- 

ers who willed this terrible war had every- 
thing to gain personally and nothing to lose 
and were free, for their own advantage, to ex- 
ploit their deluded masses to the limit, For 
years they fanatically planned and schemed 
to force their barbaric ideologies upon the 
free peoples of the world, and to this end 
they have concentrated all their war-making 
capacities. Their systems of government were 
organizations for war, and in order to con- 
tinue in existence they had no alternative but 
war. 
There were people who sensed our danger 
from these irresponsible lunatics. Our Pres- 
ident certainly was the first to cry that real 
danger lurked in the mad vaporings of Hitler 
and Mussolini, and he suggested that the ag- 
gressor nations be quarantined. Within the 
narrow limits of our national attitude to- 
ward wars, our military establishments and 
the Congress took such steps as this attitude 
permitted. Those intrepid airmen, Doolittle 
and Eaker, and their comrades, risked their 
lives to determine the best types of planes 
and the best routes and landing sites to gain 
the knowledge which would some day benefit 
our military establishments. Over 20 years 
ago, the Congress and the military commit- 
tees of the American Legion and other vet- 
eran organizations studied and made recom- 
mendations for the proper mobilization of 
our resources for war, basing their studies on 
experiences in the First World War. The in- 
dustrialists who helped to develop new im- 
plements of war and assisted in these plans 
for industrial mobilization also contributed 
their part to the plan for our defense. But 
it was impossible to plan to the extent needed 
to offset the advantages in planning held by 
the ruthless dictators. 

So with insufficient preparation, our coun- 
try was suddenly catapulted into war and 
for its very existence was forced almost over- 
night to do all that Nazi Germany and Japan 
had done over a period of a decade as a defi- 
nite policy. We had to provide instruments 
of war, not only for the greatest army this 
country has ever assembled, but also for our 
allies whose fighting gave us time to prepare. 
We had to produce food for millions outside 
of our country and to provide the bottoms 
to carry it. We had to spend billions to 
build facilities for this giant industrial pro- 
gram and billions more to pay for the goods 
which it produced. We drew on our experi- 
ences in World War No. 1 to keep the profit 
motive out of the manufacture of war materi- 
als and we drew on that experience to finance 
our war. 

But you must realize that several hundreds 
of billions of dollars could not be spent with- 
out a great many mistakes and some little 
dishonesty. Even in these times of sacrifice, 
there are some who seek to profit at the ex- 
pense of their neighbors’ lives and fortunes 
and many more who are just plain careless. 
To check these, our Special Committee to 
Investigate the War Program was created by 
the United States Senate. I was appointed 
chairman. It is a bi-partisan committee, and 
the members from both parties have cooper- 
ated harmoniously. The purpose of the com- 
mittee is to search out the obstacles that 
are hampering the war program and to re- 
move them. The committee sits continu- 
ously and constantly reviews the problems of 
production and the conduct of the war. It 
has tried to do its job directly with the per- 
sons and services concerned and to avoid 
publicity except where it is necessary to in- 
sure the correction of the mistakes found. 
It deals impersonally with every situation 
which threatens the war effort. Above all, 
our committee has insisted that our produc- 
tion effort be carefully planned and coor- 
dinated and that each step and division be 
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carefully coordinated with every other step 
and division. 

You will appreciate that the demands for 
productive facilities and products are not 
only gigantic in size and critical in point of 
time, but that they are competitive within 
the services. Shall steel be allocated for 
ships or for tanks or for airplanes? What 
priority shall a pipe line have over a battle- 
ship, if any? These questions cannot all be 
resolved at one time or frozen as part of one 
general plan, The need for various materials 
and products ebbs and flows constantly. 
Tanks might be the first requirement today; 
a simple defensive device might relegate them 
to a secondary position tomorrow. Above all 
our program must be fluid and must be based 
on current requirements and upon advice 
from the men who are actually fighting the 
war and carrying the goods to battle. We 
must preserve the delicate balance between 
production and use. This task of control 
and guidance is of the first importance. This 
production must be synchronized with the 
needs of our allies, as well as our own mili- 
tary establishments. Quantities must be 
carefully and currently revised. The days of 
too little and too late must never recur. 

In describing the necessities of such a pro- 
gram, I wish to make very clear the part that 
is played by our committee. Our committee 
was not organized to tell the services and 
war agencies what to do or how to do it. 
Theirs is the responsibility for the fighting 
and for production. Our function is to in- 
sure that intelligent consideration is given 
to all of the important and difficult problems 
presented by the war program, to make cer- 
tain that our victory is gained at the least 
expenditure in human lives and property. 

When we find the management of a steel 
company permitting falsification of their 
records of steel plate, we must never be 
daunted by the fact that the company is one 
of the greatest corporations in the world, 
When we find the management of an avia- 
tion company has put condemned materials 
into airplane engines over the protest of the 
inspectors, we must not turn aside because 
of that company's long record of achieve- 
ment. The committee has served notice on 
all such companies that the only excuse that 
it will accept is an early and complete cor- 
rection of the matter and the prompt punish- 
ment of those responsible, If management 
is shown to be incapable, we must record 
this insufficiency so that the responsibility 
will flow to shoulders that can bear it and 
so that power will be wielded by men who 
know how. The Senate has assigned our com- 
mittee as a monitor to watch the whole war 
effort. Other persons and other committees 
have been assigned similar duties with re- 
spect to individual parts of the program. But 
ours is a general assignment and our re- 
sponsibility is great. There are no conflicts 
in jurisdiction or authority, nor will any 
occur. Before us always is the broad fabric 
of the war effort and its shuttles move back 
and forth incessantly to weave the “warp 
with the woof.” We must remain vigilantly 
on guard to insure that into the resulting 
material is woven the pattern of victory. 

You may not know until after the war ends, 
the full extent of our war effort or the re- 
sults of our vigilance. Many of the matters 
we are called upon to investigate are, of 
necessity, confidential in their nature and re- 
stricted in the distribution of the news con- 
cerning them. As to such situations the 
record is being carefully preserved, so that 
it may be reviewed by you and your boys 
when they return from Tokyo and Berlin, 
This function will enable you in the years 
following the victory to appraise dispassion< 
ately the effort made by those to whom you 
have entrusted the conduct of the war. We 
will never lose sight of the fact that as your 
representatives we stand in your shoes in 
the situations where immediate action or 
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gecret review is necessary. As your proxies 
we will check, we will watch, we will report, 
and will preserve the record for posterity. 

As we march forward toward certain vic- 
tory, we must make the plan for a lasting 
and just peace. To win a military victory 
alone would be futile unless we lay a founda- 
tion in our post-war world that will secure 
for all men everywhere their basic human 
rights, Our President has proclaimed our 
war objectives as outlined in the “four free- 
doms.” We are fighting now that the “four 
freedoms” shall be not only freedoms for the 
United Nations but a heritage for all the 
peoples of the world. History has bestowed 
on us a solemn responsibility. We shall 
we must be a mighty force at the peace con- 
ference. We failed before to give a genuine 
peace we dare not fail this time. 

The pattern of post-war action directly 
affects the lives of every American citizen 
and will continue to affect the very existence 
of generations of Americans yet unborn. 
There have been occasions in the past where 
we were out-maneuvered. Our counsel, 
while then appearing well-advised, has now 
been shown to have been hasty and ill-con- 
ceived. We must not repeat the blunders of 
the past. It will be no easy thing to formu- 
late the good peace. We must evaluate care- 
fully every factor, every possible approach to 
the problems of post-war living. As each sep- 
arate problem comes before that peace con- 
ference, we should be prepared to meet it 
intelligently. 

The economic and social problems of the 
past 15 years, as well as the exigencies of 
the war, have required a tremendous expan- 
sion in the tasks assumed by the Federal 
Government. It is important, in view of 
this expansion, that we keep before us the 
truth that in America the Government is us. 
There has been in some quarters a tendency 
to think of the Government doing this and 
the Government doing that without realiz- 
ing who the Government is. In some places, 
it is said, “In view of present conditions, our 
problems are too big for us to handle alone. 
We must, therefore, ask Washington to do 
the job.“ 

This abdication from responsibility, 
though natural under pressure of war con- 
ditions, can only lead to confusion and 
break-down. Wecan see the result in Europe. 
The heart of the democratic process is the 
voluntary initiative of the individual citizen 
and his government. When communities 
grip their responsibilities and resolutely face 
their problems at the source, there comes a 
new self-respect and a new ability to partici- 
pate to the full in the destiny of the Nation. 

Many Americans today are being led down 
false paths and enticed by negative un- 
American brands of thought to fight each 
other over secondary issues. We need to em- 
blazen across the life of this country the 
cardinal truths of nationhood—that the real 
issue is not between group and group within 
our own country who seem to have conflict- 
ing interests, The real issue today is wheth- 
er we are going to sacrifice personal and 
group selfishness for the sake of the Nation— 
or whether we are going to sacrifice our Na- 
tion for the sake of our selfishness. The 
issue also is whether we are going to sacri- 
fice our national selfishness for the sake of 
the world—or insure World War No. 3 by 
sacrificing the world for the sake of our 
national selfishness. 

Americans must fight on the real issues. 
The real issue is whether we, as a Nation of 
strong-minded men and women, are going 
to have the courage to sink our differences 
which arise out of selfish interests and pour 
everything we have into the Nation's inter- 
est. This is crucial if the great lessons of 
this war are to be mobilized for the bullding 
of a united America and a new world, 


It has been well said that what we fight 
for is a pattern of democracy designed by God 
and worked by everyone. If a rebirth of our 
American faith is a necessity for total vic- 
tory in war, as our top militarists believe, it 
will be even more essential when the guns 
are silent and statesmen take up the task of 
putting the world together again. The emer- 
gence, then, of America's fighting faith into 
full maturity and power is an inescapable 
must for the future. Without it, even the 
most brilliant military success in Europe and 
Asia will be of small consequence, Indeed, it 
will only add to our problems and the world’s. 
It is one thing to occupy a people's territory. 
It is quite another to occupy their minds and 
hearts so that the evil we fight can never 
again be willed by any man or nation. 

It has been the history of all nations that 
their growth and expansion are patterned 
and shaped by the international struggie for 
power. The foreign policy of a state has al- 
ways been determined by the rules of power 
politics as applied to that state's existing 
econcmy. So far, in the world’s history, 
there has been no adequate substitute for 
power politics. Even if the majority of the 
nations were to renounce war, it would be 
merely an idle pretense. As long as there 
exists one single nation that may make a 
sovereign choice of war, all other nations 
must be prepared to do likewise. It is this 
fundamental international situation—real- 
istic power politics—which confronts our 
world leaders now, and will be the major 
problem to overcome in building the founda- 
tion for a decent and sane post-war world. 

The only logical basis for erecting a last- 
ing peace and reconstructing a war-torn 
world must be in a now “improved” league 
of nations made up of the United Nations 
and controlled by Britain, China, Russia, and 
the United States, in the name of all and 
for the welfare of all. We must see to it 
that there is no post-war scramble for the 
spoils of war, for more power at the expense 
of other nations. Lasting peace can be at- 
tained only through a new system of collec- 
tive defense. The world of nations must 
adopt some adequate substitute for power 
politics. We must outlaw war by creating a 
new machine of peace, more powerful than 
any machine of war. The means of enforce- 
ment is a powerful international police force, 
The question is, Do we really want inter- 
national law and order and peace, or are we 
merely talking nice generalities but deter- 
mined to go back to the old system of inter- 
national chaos and recurring wars? No gov- 
ernment at any level—local, State, or Fed- 
eral—however limited its functions, ever 
functioned successfully without having some- 
where the force necessary to enforce its rules 
and punish violations, 

The League of Nations created after World 
War No. 1 outlawed aggression but depended 
on individual nations to supply the force 
to make it stick. That did not work. In- 
dividual nations will not go to war or risk 
war simply to save the peace of the world, 
even though it Is now clear that their own 
peace is involved sooner or later. They will 
go to war, and this is particularly true of 
democracies which are devoted to peace, only 
when their own security is threatened vitally. 
States will never live in peace among them- 
selves if international law, decency, order, 
and respect for human life and property are 
not enforced by armed power wisely wielded 
by the nations of the world who have pledged 
themselves to the winning of the war and the 
accomplishment of a just and lasting peace. 
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Arabia Oil Line Project as It Will Affect 
Our Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1944 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I am including herewith a timely article 
by Mr. Arthur Krock, which appeared in 
the Sunday issue of March 5. This sub- 
ject is bound to be a most vital one so 
far as our Nation is concerned, and Mr. 
Krock has clearly analyzed the situation: 


WASHINGTON, March 4.—The trans-Arabia 
pipe line, which Secretary Harold L. Ickes (as 
Petroleum Administrator for War) plans to 
begin building at once and which most of the 
oil industry is assailing, enters the spheres of 
interest and authority of at least five divi- 
sions of the war Government and the Con- 
gress of the United States. That unusual 
fact, as well as the intensity and gravity of 
the issues the project has evoked, has made 
the subject one of outstanding importance. 

Because the decision to build the pipe line 
is a step in foreign policy, the President and 
the State Department are concerned. Be- 
cause it is a step in foreign economic policy, 
the F. E. A., headed by Leo T. Crowley, is con- 
cerned. P. A. W. enters the picture as con- 
struction engineer. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff are deeply involved because the Army 
and Navy may be called on to protect the 
installation, a task both distant and difi- 
cult. Both branches of Congress come into 
the situation because appropriations must be 
made and an issue of Government owner- 
ship has been raised. And the Senate, which 
is empowered by the Constitution to “advise 
and consent” to certain kinds of agreements 
with foreign governments, has that special 
relation. 

FIRST OBSTACLE REMOVED 


The President long ago informed his Cabi- 
net that in all questions arising in the war 
zones the military authority would prevail 
over the civilian. Under this order the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff could veto the project, but 
Mr. Ickes says he has their approval. That 
removes obstacle No. 1. 

The State Department, even if the military 
authorities saw no objection to the pipe line 
through what has been accurately called one 
of the world’s most explosive areas, could 
veto the project as foreign policy, which it 
conducts for the President. Thus far no 
clear information of the Department’s posi- 
tion is available except that the Secretary of 
State, Cordell Hull, is a member of the 
F. E. A. Board to which Mr. Ickes explained his 
plan and apparently encountered no strong 
disapproval. But even if the State Depart- 
ment has objected, or will, the President is 
quoted by Mr. Ickes as favorable to the en- 
terprise, which would automatically over- 
come an adverse position by the Department, 
since the President is supreme in the field 
of foreign policy. 0 

CROWLEY APPEARS FOR IT 

The head of F. E. A., Mr. Crowley, appears 
to have gone along with the plan, and it is 
P. A. W's own—through the agency of the 
R. F. C.-financed Petroleum Reserves Cor- 
poration—which disposes of all the execu- 
tive agencies involved. This still leaves Con- 
gress, however, where the project can meet 
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death through specific prohibition and de- 
nial of funds unless the President should de- 
cide to proceed anyhow under the Second 
War Powers Act and find the money in some 
other pocket of the Government. 

After the heavy assault on the plpe-line 
scheme by James A. Moffett and 55 oil com- 
panies, Congress began to take more notice. 
The President met the protest with the cau- 
tious comment that a question of supplies— 
for the next 50 years ind not just for the 
next 5 or 10—was the point. But a senatorial 
panel, which will soon be named to review the 
plan and all its implications, including the 
matter of future oil reserves, can be expected 
to survey each of the numerous and critical 
policy fields the project traverses. 


SOME VITAL QUESTIONS 


That survey should produce answers to 
these inquiries about the pipe line which 
have arisen since Mr. Moffett and other oil- 
industry spokesmen made their criticisms: 

1 Does the prospect of oil supply justify 
such an adventure? 

2. What has been the role, if any, of the 
State Department in a matter so obviously 
within its purview; and, if it has had no posi- 
tive part, is that because the President took 
over the problem himself? 

3. What led up to the reputed approval of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, since the military 
authorities are known to be acutely conscious 
cf trouble potentials in the Arab world and 
would be inclined to oppose anything that 
might call for increased forces in that region? 
Was their approval divided, conditional, or 
otherwise restricted? 

4. Is the plan even the thin edge of Gov- 
ernment ownership of American industrial 
activities, beginning with those abroad—an 
objective which has been attributed to Mr. 
Ickes by some of his critics? 

5. Has the administration fully thought 
out the trouble potentials of such Govern- 
ment ownership, particularly in an area 80 
remote from our natural military spheres and 
one already agitated by Senator ROBERT F. 
Wacner’s resolution in favor of making Pal- 
estine a Jewish homeland? Does the ad- 
ministration realize the perilous difference 
between the crisis that would arise if its own 
property were expropriated by one of the 
nations traversed by the pipe line, and the 
dispute that would be created by the expro- 
priation of privately owned property? 


ATLANTIC CHARTER ISSUE? 


6. Since the pipe line is designed to carry 
oll, produced by American companies with 
rights acquired from Arab nations from the 
Persian Gulf to Alexandria, and this oil is to 
belong wholly to the United States—except 
for the quantity reserved to the King of Saudi 
Arabia—does that arrangement run counter 
to article 4 of the Atlantic Charter? 

They [the President and the Prime Minister 
of the United Kingdom] will endeavor, with 
due respect to their existing obligations, to 
further the enjoyment by all states, great or 
small, victor or vanquished, of access on equal 
terms to the trade and to the raw materials 
of the world which are needed for their eco- 
nomic prosperity. 

For, some critics contend, the oil is a world 
raw material, and, if it must be shared on 
the basis indicated in the Charter, then why 
should the Government run the risk of own- 
ing the pipe line, and what becomes of the 
argument that all the oil is needed to add to 
our reserves? 

7. Did Mr. Ickes proceed with his plan on 
the orderly course that is marked in the 
chart of the Government's organization, or 
did he hurry it through bypasses in order 
to get so far ahead of objectors that they could 
not possibly overtake him? 


SECRECY ON FIRST STEPS 

The great secrecy that shrouded the first 
steps of the enterprise has aroused some sus- 
picion that there is an affirmative answer to 
the second part of question 7. And the murk 
that surrounds the position of the State De- 
partment increases that suspicion and will 
continue to do so until it is lifted. 

Some days ago the Senate Truman com- 
mittee noted the lack of a clear national oil 
policy and urged the evolution of one, This 
will be pursued by the special Senate panel 
that is to be created, and implicit in that 
quest will be these further questions: Does 
the trans-Arabia pipe line inaugurate a na- 
tional oil policy; and if so, what is that policy 
to be? Or is t^e pipe-line project a step in 
an oil policy already formulated and which 
should be clearly stated? 


Letter From United Spanish War 
Vetzrans, Department of Nevada 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MAURICE J. SULLIVAN 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1944 


Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter from 
Thomas V. Conner, commander, United 
Spanish War Veterans, Department of 
Nevada: 


UNITED SPANISH WAR VETERANS, 
3 DEPARTMENT OF NEVADA, 
Fallon, Nev., March 3, 1944 
Hon. Maurice J. SULLIVAN, 
Congressman jrom Nevada, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SULLIVAN: The Department of 
Nevada, United Spanish War Veterans, -take 
this means of expressing to and through you 
to the other Members of Congress, our most 
sincere gratitude and appreciation for the 
quick and satisfactory manner in which our 
bill, H. R. 2850, was disposed of by the House 
of Congress. We, of course, cannot write to 
each Congressman a personal letter, but we 
are hoping that you will find some way of 
informing them as a body, that we are 
truly grateful for what they have done for 
us. With very best wishes to you personally, 
we are, 

Sincerely yours, 
UNITED SPANISH WAR VETERANS, 
DEPARTMENT OF NEVADA, 
THOMAS V, Connor, Commander, 
Attest: M. L. TUGGLE, Adjutant, 


Navy Makes Come-Back 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1944 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I wish to include 
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the following timely and well-written 
article by David Lawrence. It serves to 
focus attention on the outstanding ac- 
complishments of our fleet in the Pacific: 


Navy MAKES ComME-BACK—GREAT LESDERSHIP, 
SENSATIONAL VICTORIES REGAIN CONFIDENCE 
Lost AT Prart Harrcor 

(By David Lawrence) 


The Navy, by its sensational victories of 
the last few months, and particularly of the 
last 2 weeks, has won back the confidence of 
the American people which it lost temporarily 
1 Mar Pearl Harbor tragedy of December 7, 

941. 

It's the same Navy as then, the same highly 
trained though more experienced Navy, but 
free from the restraints imposed at that time 
when, under our peacetime restrictions, the 
Navy had to remain on the defensive till an 
overt act was committed by another nation. 

It may be of little advantage now to debate 
why so many of our ships were concentrated 
in a harbor and why the land-based planes 
of the Army were not able to get off the 
ground in time to mitigate the effects of that 
attack. But the American people know more 
today about raids and the difficulties of ward- 
ing them off. Indeed, while every effort will 
be made to protect ourselves against attacks 
from any quarters, the public should not be 
shocked if the enemy does raid our newly won 
bases in the Gilberts and Marshalls. The 
enemy has aircraft carriers, too, and the Pa- 
cific Ocean is big enough for sneak moves 
when our own fleet may be returning or is 
occupied in force among other bases. 

The achievement in bombing Truk and 
later the Marianas is a glorious one, how- 
ever, and more than makes amends for the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. The Japa- 
nese could not follow up their attack on Ha- 
wall and gained nothing by it except to put 
out of commission some obsolete battleships 
which now have been rebuilt and modernized 
and are of more use to us than they would 
have been in December 1941, when we did 
not have the naval air power anyway to pro- 
vide the necessary cover or offensive strength 
to move westward toward the Philippines. 


SIZE IS CITED 


The Navy which we now have in the Pa- 
cific is larger than anything we or any other 
nation has ever mobilized in any one theater 
of action. It is a navy in which coordination 
has played a vital part. Army land-based 
planes are timed to attack and defend along 
with naval airplanes flown from decks of 
numerous carriers. 

The American people, and particularly the 
workers in the shipyards, are to be congratu- 
lated for the job. done in building so many 
carriers in such a short space of time. Our 
aircraft factories and their personne] are 
especially to be commended for having made 
possible the air supremacy we now possess 
over vast areas of the Pacific. 

Most significant is the accomplishments 
of our whole naval command, Admiral King, 
who became Commander in Chief of the 
Fleet a month after Pearl Harbor, has put 
into the organization of the Navy a determi- 
nation and an efficiency which is refiected in 
the results already attained. His genius as 
an organizer has given him already an in- 
estimable place in our naval history. 

The country knows little about the part 
played by the subordinate commanders, It 
knows little, for instance, about the skill and 
tactics of Admiral Nimitz, whose planning 
and resourceful use of every opening offered 
by the enemy made possible the success of 
the recent raids. In one instance—a raid 
that has resulted favorably—it is said that 
Admiral Nimitz went beyond his plan. Like 
a halfback who suddenly sees an even b2tter 
opening than the football play itself requires 
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and takes instant advantage of it, the com- 
mander of our Pacific operations caught the 
enemy off balance and used the element of 
complete surprise to the great advantage of 
our side. 

CASUALTIES SMALL 


Casualties have been relatively small, The 
risks taken have been big. The people know 
only the official words of the communiques, 
which are modest and restrained, The naval 
victory of the last few weeks in the Pacific 
is the greatest in all our history. For we 
have sent out an armada of ships and supply 
auxiliaries unprecedented in quantity and 
strength to operate three to five thousand 
miles away from our mainland. 

Admiral King has reflected the spirit of the 
entire Navy in pressing constantly for more 
and more ships and supplies for the Pacific. 
Given the ships and the weapons, the Navy 
has demonstrated that it can cut down the 
length of the war against Japan. And the 
remarkable part of the achievement to date 
is that the original nucleus of trained officers 
and crews has been spread out so that we 
have an efficient Navy in which 80 percent 
are boys who have come in as reserves since 
the outbreak of the wer. It's a Navy of Amer- 
ican youth capable of learning quickly and a 
Navy of experienced officers who know how 
to inspire them, 


Intertrain Telephones 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. BONALD H. McLEAN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1944 


Mr. McLEAN. Mr. Speaker, recent 
railroad accidents have excited com- 
ments on the floor of the House as to the 
use of intertrain communication by tele- 
phone. 

Experiments have been conducted in 
such use of the telephone on the Belvi- 
dere-Delaware branch of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad in New Jersey. The re- 
sult of these experiments and the prog- 
ress that is being made were the subject 
of editorial comment in the Elizabeth 
Daily Journal of Elizabeth, N. J., in its 
issue of February 26, 1944. In view of 
the interest in this subject, I am includ- 
ing the editorial as part of my remarks: 

TWO-WAY TRAIN PHONES 

Although train telephones making possible 
communication both ways between moving 
trains, between trains and wayside stations, 
and between the ends of trains are still in the 
experimental stage, tests in actual operation 
have indicated that they are feasible. Now, it 
appears, it is only a matter of time and further 
experimentation before the system can be put 
into general use. 

It is hard to visualize what this can mean 
toward safety of operation of both freight and 
passenger trains, as well as simplifying the 
work of operators and dispatchers as it is re- 
lated to train movements. Had this system 
been in general operation heretofore, it is 
probable that several of the bad train colli- 
sions of the past few years could have been 
avoided. It will supplement block signals in 
safeguarding lives and railroad property. 

The initial installation for experimental 
purposes was made on the Belvidere-Delaware 
branch of the Pennsylvania Railroad, running 


north from Trenton. Tests have proved the 
soundness of the plan, as applied to the 
freight-train service on the branch which is cf 
considerable volume. Crews of freight trains 
and block operators in wayside towers talk to 
one another at any time it is necessary to 
transmit orders, reports, and other matters 
affecting train operation. In like manner the 
engineer in the locomotive can taik to the 
conductor of the train in the cabin car. 

Necessary equipment has been installed in 
10 locomotives and 10 cabin cars and in a 
block station at Frenchtown, 30 miles north 
of Trenton, for testing and perfecting the 
system. 

Actually the train telephone is neither radio 
nor telephone. It incorporates certain fea- 
tures of both types of equipment and elimi- 
nates certain features of both. Radio wave 
bands are limited and use is prescribed and 
allotted, and transmission must be through 
paths universally provided by nature—ground 
and atmosphere. Wires between moving 
train and stations are impossible. Under the 
system worked out, on the other hand, 
transmission paths are restricted to railroad 
property. pi 

Rails offer a desirable communication trans- 
mission path. These, together with adjacent 
communication pole lines are used to make 
the necessary electrical contact, 

This truly is the age of marvels such as our 
grandfathers would have thought impossible. 


1944 Farm Production Program 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 8, 1944 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, there 
came to my desk this morning a report 
by an agriculturist of an industrial con- 
cern in my district which I think is start- 
ling, and I hope that every Member of 
the House who represents an agricultural 
district will read it. This party did not 
know that I would obtain this informa- 
tion or that it would be placed in the 
Record. One might term it somewhat of 
a confidential report he made to his firm 
as a result of information he picked up 
from farmers in the Eighth Congres- 
sional District of Michigan in which he 
gives specific cases of things that are 
occurring incident to the 1944 produc- 
tion program. It follows: 


In recent visitations to various elevators I 
have observed some interesting and chang- 
ing reactions in relation to the 1944 crop- 
production program on the part of the farm- 
ers that I think you should know about, 

There seems to be a very indifferent atti- 
tude among the farmers as to whether or not 
they will put forth their maximum effort for 
food production in some areas. This is 
brought about perhaps by two conditions; 
first, that the farmers have been urged dur- 
ing the last 3 years to increase production 
necessary to meet the higher domestic needs. 
This they have done with the utmost confi- 
dence that the program would be continued; 
and if a change was necessary, they would 
be given a fair chance to change over their 
production without any serious losses. 

Today they feel that much of the founda- 
tion of their production program in the form 
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of prices or regulating policies, have been 
cut out from under them without sufficient 
warning to adjust their production pro- 
gram; for example: egg prices have dropped 
severely; the pork situation has been unstable 
as far as production and prices are con- 
cerned; and at the same time the feed price, 
which they have to put to livestock produc- 
tion, has remained at a high level. They 
cannot continue to feed and meet produc- 
tion and make any profit. There are several 
instances that I have come across where 
farmers are selling their livestock and poul- 
try, and also their feed, feeling they might 
sell and get the profit out of the feed alone 
and saving all the work connected with 
selling it through livestock. In other words, 
the farmer from this standpoint appears to 
be taking the path of least resistance to make 
as much income with the least effort pos- 
sible. 

Another factor which is endangering the 
farm program for this year is the situation of 
labor supply. There are many individual 
farnrers whose labor situation is being cut 
through their boys or hired labor being 
drafted to such an extent that they cannot 
operate on the present scale. One reason 
for this is that the unit bases for draft de- 
ferment do not seem to be working out in 
all cases. I would like to cite one example 
which I obtained at Frankenmuth. One 
farmer was milking 20 cows; these cows were 
all ordinary type and were giving only a fair 
production. The boy on this farm had the 
necessary units for deferment. Another 
farmer was milking 10 to 12 cows; they were 
all of good type and higher production, and 
were producing a larger volume of milk than 
the 20 cows mentioned on the previous farm, 
The father of this boy was working in a de- 
fense plant trying to give some help to the 
war production, leaving the boy to operate 
the farm, which was more than he could do 
individually. Because the boy had only 10 
to 12 cows, he did not have enough units to 
obtain his deferment and has been placed in 
I-A, subject to call at any time. As a result 
this boy who has been drafted has held an 
auction sale of his livestock and tools and 
will have the farm lying idle during the time 
he is gone. He mentioned that he was going 
to plow down 3 acres of strawberries which 
were planted last year, to save his parents the 
trouble of trying to secure labor to harvest 
his crop. 

This is typical of a lot of situations that 
are developing throughout the country. 
There are perhaps a number of boys that can 
go to the Army without severely endangering 
the farm production; but, nevertheless, un- 
der the present set-up there are a lot of boys 
such as the one mentioned who will be taken 
and cause a serious loss in production. 

The farmers in general are not opposed, but 
in contrast want to do everything they can 
to help the farm production program. How- 
ever, they are opposed to the methods by 
which the farm programs are regulated. The 
farmers reac widely of Government contracts, 
of costs-plus bases and of industrial labor 
contracts which attempt to provide a net 
morgin over living costs. They feel that 
they are not being treated in a similar se- 
cred manner as industry and labor are. I 
might go as far to say that there is a pos- 
sibility that after planting has been com- 
pleted through this part of the State, we 
should not be surprised to see quite a dif- 
ferent picture of production possibilities in 
contrast with the goals that were set. In 
other words, there is a good possibility that 
the average production of crops and live- 
stock might drop considerably below present 
anticipations. 

On the support price of bzans there has 
been little comment, but probably because 
the support price program has not been an- 
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nounced. The prices in connection with the 
program were published in the newspapers 
a few weeks ago. The farmers are inclined 
to -liscount these reports when released until 
they are released by the A. A. A. The A. A. A. 
has not as yet mentioned the prices in the 
meetings they bave held thus far. I am in- 
clined to believe that when the price is 
finally announced that the farmers in the 
light of advances made in other directions, 
particularly to labor, will not be satisfied, 


and one of two things is likely to happen. 


either there will be a demand for a 81 ad- 
vance, and if there is no advance made it 
will automatically indicate that the other 
factors mentioned above will be the guiding 
influence, in which event the hope for an 
acreage increase will be out of the question. 

True the situation presents some serious 
aspects. The quiet unde rtone is indicative 
of something happening in the farmer's 
mind and whatever it is I have a strong belief 
it isn’t for the good. I would not go so 
far as to say that a strike on the part of 
the farmers is in the making because I have 
detected no organized effort, but the attitude 
of the farmers in their present frame of mind 
might easily have that effect with the re- 
sultant serious consequences, 


Millions To Destroy Pests and Animal 
Diseases, But Not One Cent for the 
Preservation of the Health of Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1944 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, this is 
a very unusual bill, but the purpose in 
bringing in this kind of legislation is the 
result of an unusual situation that exists. 
It is what might be termed an omnibus 
authorization bill. Millions can be ap- 
propriated if this bill becomes law for the 
control and eradication of animal and 
plant pests and diseases. It also author- 

“izes millions more for the protection and 
management of national forests to facil- 
itate the carrying out of agricultural con- 
servation and related agricutural pro- 
grams and also the operation of the Farm 
Credit Administration and the Rural 
Electrification Administration. 

Yes; I say millions for pests, but not 
a dime for the preservation of the health 
of children. The bill is one for the re- 
lief of agricuture. The gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. FLANNAGAN] offered an 
amendment, as a committee amendment, 
to authorize an appropriation for school- 
lunch programs. 

That was the only feature of the bill 
that was of some direct benefit to the 
cities. Indirectly, of course, the cities 
benefit when agriculture prospers. But 
it was amazing, Mr. Speaker, to see the 
vote on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Virginia. A division was 
demanded, 54 Members voting in favor 
of the amendment and 136 Members vot- 
ing against the amendment. Every one 
but about 6 on the Republican side op- 
poe. an authorization for school 
lunches, Of course, that would have 


been beneficial to agriculture because 
what would have been purchased under 
the program would be produced on the 
farms. This vote is a striking example 
of how we legislate. Any suggestions 
offered for the benefit of agriculture are 
approved, but the same feeling does not 
exist among the Members when the leg- 
islation is beneficial to the cities. 

The bill, of course, carried authoriza- 
tions for many projects, some of them 
being in existence for 20 years, but there 
were also many projects authorized in 
the bill which have been inaugurated 
during the Roosevelt administration. 
Those projects were a part of what was 
termed the New Deal and many critical 
statements have been made by our Re- 
publican friends concerning the New 
Deal. It was, therefore, interesting to 
see how strongly our Republican friends 
supported these New Deal projects in 
this bill which have proven so beneficial 
to agriculture. As I said the other day, 
our Republican friends should remember 
this bill and their endorsements of many 
New Deal projects when they attack the 
New Deal in their political speeches, be 
honest and tell their audiences that in 
many instances they indorsed and voted 
for so-called New Deal legislation. 


American Legion Tribute to Colonel 
Msgr. Aristeo V. Simoni 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. WILLIAM A. ROWAN 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1944 


Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following statement 
and resolutions: 


American Legion Posts of Chicago and 
Cook County, Ill., through the Cook County 
Council of the American Legion which com- 
prises 45,000 members and which has within 
it active delegates and officers of the 268 in- 
dividual posts at a meeting held Wednesday 
night, March 1, 1944, in the council cham- 
bers of the City Hall in Chicago, Ill., which 
Was crowded with hundreds of ex-servicemen 
honored the services both during the First 
World War and ever since then, including in 
the present World War of Col. Msgr. Aristeo 
V. Simoni, who did cutstanding service as 
chaplain in the United States Army from the 
time he entered it during the First World 
War until his recent retirement on account 
of age notwithstanding the earnest plea for 
his continuation in active service by his last 
commanding officer, Gen. John M. Willis. 

After appropriate addresses by W. K. 
Eleuskens, commander of the Cock County 
Council of the American Legion, and others 
Col. Megr. Aristeo V. Simoni was presented 
with the following resolutions which were 
beautifully engrossed and framed and which 
had been unanimously voted by the entire 
council following their presentation by the 
Americanization Committee of the American 
Legion Posts of Cook County, Ill. Colonel 
Simoni replying pointed out that every 
Legionnaire and every ex-serviceman had 
much work to do though not in active war 
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service until victory which is certain to be 
ours is achieved. : 

Following are the engrossed resolutions 
which were read, presented, and enthusias- 
ticaliy applauded by the vast assembly: 


“COOK COUNTY COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN 
LEGION, DEPARTMENT OF ILLINOIS—RESOLU- 
TION OF APPRECIATION TO COL. MSGR, ARISTZO 
V. SIMONI 


“Whereas Col. Msgr. Aristeo V. Simoni, now 
recently retired, went overseas in 1918, as 
chaplain in the Thirty-third Division, and 
later served with the Twenty-eighth Division 
in the Meuse-Argonne offensive; and 

“Whereas the gallantry in action of Col. 
Aristeo V. Simoni earned for him the Dis- 


‘tinguished Service Cross and the following 


citation from Gen. John J. Pershing: ‘Aristeo 
V. Simoni, first lieutenant, chaplain, One 
Hundred and Eleventh Infantry: For extraor- 
dinary heroism in action near LeChene 
Tondu, France, October 3, 1918. Upon learn- 
ing that there were six wounded men in front 
of our lines, Chaplain Simon! asked for two 
volunteers, and, with the ald of these men, 
successfully brought the wounded men to our 
lines through a terrific machine-gun and 
grenade fire. General Order No. 44, War De- 
partment, April 2. 1919"; and 

“Wherees the official record of Col. Aristeo 
V. Simoni states: ‘At a time when the short- 
age of ammunition was great, he not only 
carried large quantities of it to the line but 
distributed it among the men on the line.’ 
He also rescued six wounded men, bringing 
them ‘through a terrific machine-gun and 
grenade fire’; and 

“Whereas Colonel Monsignor Simoni served 
with honor, credit, and efficiency for 15 
months at Camp Grant in World War No. 2, 
up to his retirement on March 31, 1943, on 
account of age regulations; and 

“Whereas religious activities under the 
leadership of Chaplain Simoni were marked 
by outstanding examples of patience, atten- 
tion to duty, sympathetic attitude, kindness, 
and saintlike attitude, as described by his 
commanding officer, Gen. John M. Willis, in 
urging his continuation in active service in 
spite of the statutory age provisions: Be it 

“Resolved by the delegates of 268 posts of 
Cook County Council of the American Legion, 
comprising 45,000 members, That we do here- 
by bespeak the sentiments of appreciation 
and gratitude of the citizenry of Illinois and 
of all loyal Americans and convey our esteem 
and high regard to Col. Aristeo V. Simoni 
upon his splendid record of extraordinary 
heroism and bravery on the field of battle, 
and for his patriotism and fine example in 
serving the defense of our country, its ideals, 
and its homes, and for the services rendered 
our men in our armed forces.” 

Adopted by executive committee January 
5, 1944, and adopted by entire council March 
1, 1944, in the city council chambers in the 
city hall in Chicago, Ill. 

W. P. KLEUSKENS, 
Commander. 
HERBERT W. Porter, 
Adjutant. 


Congressman Green’s Achievements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PATRICK H. DREWRY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 8, 1944 


Mr. DREWRY. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league from Florida, the Honorable LEX 
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GREEN, has a record of achievement 
which is worthy of our commendation, 
The value of a Member of Congress rests 
largely in his understanding of the needs 
of his people and of the Nation; his 
vision to foresee the needs of the future 
and to meet these needs by appropriate 
action. His value is tested not by the 
number of bills introduced but by the 
importance, directly and indirectly, of 
such bills, and their bearing upon legis- 
lation finally enacted. 

His more than 19 years of service here 
have given him power and influence. He 
has most efficiently served as assistant 
Democratic whip for more than 15 years. 
I, as a member of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, know the value of his work 
here and his worth to the country as a 
whole. I feel that our administration 
here in Washington owes him a debt of 
gratitude for his splendid work and out- 
standing achievements. Congressman 
GREEN’s record shows integrity, ability, 
diligence, and great achievements. 

During his services in Congress the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. GREEN] has 
sponsored many bills. Of great impor- 
tance among these measures are the fol- 
lowing: 

NAVAL Am BASE FOR JACKSONVILLE, FLA, 


On March 25, 1938, Congressman LEX 
GREEN introduced H. R. 10031, which pro- 
vided for the construction of an air base 
at Jacksonville, Fla. In 1938, pursuant 
to special legislation, Secretary of the 
Navy Swanson appointed a sites inspec- 
tion board, composed of Rear Admiral 
A. J. Hepburn, Rear Admiral E, J. Mar- 
quart, Capt. J. S. Woods, Capt. A. L. 
Bristol, Jr., Capt. Ralph Whitman, and 
Commander W. E. Hilbert. Upon the ur- 
gent request of Congressman GREEN, 
close inspection was made of the Jack- 
sonville, Fla., area, 

On January 3, 1939, this board re- 
ported to the Congress its recommenda- 
tions, among which was that we would 
have a southeastern air base and that it 
would be located at Camp Foster, Jack- 
sonville, Fla., together with carrier piers 
at the mouth of the St. Johns River and 
auxiliary base at Banana River. On 
January 4, 1939, Congressman GREEN in- 
troduced H. R. 1654, to carry out the Hep- 
burn Board’s recommendations, insofar 
as a southeastern air base was concerned, 

The House Naval Affairs Committee 
made two official inspection trips of the 
proposals offered in the Southeast, in- 

» cluding places in South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, and Florida. Hearings were held by 
the committee and due consideration 
given to the various sites available in the 
Southeast. On March 28, 1939, the com- 
mittee by a vote of 15 to 7 designated 
Jacksonville as the place for the air base. 
This bill was promptly passed by the 
House and Senate and signed by the 
President. 

In this connection let me say that in 
my opinion the citizens of Jacksonville, 
Duval County, and as a matter of fact 
the entire State of Florida, are under 
lasting obligation to their able and 
distinguished Congressman, Hon. Lex 
Green, for the valuable aid and assist- 
ance he rendered, not only to the com- 
mittee, but the Hepburn Board in the se- 
lection of the site. 


I measure my words when I say that 
during my years of service in the House 
I have never seen efforts more diligent 
or successful as Congressman GREEN’s 
efforts in behalf of this establishment. 
The then Acting Secretary of the Navy, 
Mr. Lewis Compton, strongly praised him 
for his diligence in the location and 
establishment of this station when he 
said in part, as follows: 

You knew as well as we did that it was the 
proper strategic location and you were de- 
termined that Jacksonville would not lose 
this large Federal establishment. You rep- 
resented Jacksonville with great credit and 


you assisted the Navy in carrying out its 
recommendations. 

We are confident that this base will be a 
great pride to Jacksonville and the surround- 
ing counties as well as Florida and the Na- 
tion. I want to thank you for your valuable 
assistance in helping the Navy locate another 
line in its defense of the Panama Canal and 
the southeastern United States. 


Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, this, 
the southeastern naval air station at 
Jacksonville, Fla., is one of the finest war 
establishments in the country, and it 
stands out as a lasting tribute to Mr. 
GREEN’s outstanding accomplishments to 
our war effort. 

OTHER NAVAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN FLORIDA 


The Navy Department has made great 
expansion in its establishments and its 
development in Florida. Among these 
large establishments are those at Jack- 
sonville, Melbourne, De Land, Daytona 
Beach, Banana River, Boca Chica, Cecil 
Field, Lake City, Boca Raton, Sanford, 
Vero Beach, Lee Field, Opa Locka, Whit- 
ing Field, Fort Lauderdale, and many 
others. The older establishments at 
Pensacola and Key West have been great- 
ly enlarged and augmented. 

The War Department has greatly aug- 
mented its defense facilities in the State 
of Florida through several establish- 
ments. Camp Blanding, MacDill Field, 
Tyndall Field, Camp Gordon Johnston, 
Orlando Army Air Base, Sarasoto Army 
Airfield, Homestead Army Airfield, 
and many others are among those of 
greater magnitude. The gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. GREEN] has been most 
active and aggressive in his efforts for 
national defense and in support of the 
war effort. It is noteworthy that the 
largest of these Military Establishments 
is situated in his old district, at Camp 
Blanding. He conferred with War De- 
partment officials; they inspected possi- 
bilities at Camp Blanding and found it 
to be a most suitable location. It was 
constructed with speed, and within a few 
months after decision by the War De- 
partment to establish Camp Blanding 
some 50,000 men were in training there. 
In this connection and in connection 
with our defense program, the following 
letter from the distinguished gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. May] is significant: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., October 20, 1943. 
Hon. LEX GREEN, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Lex: Reference is made to H. R. 
2538, a bill introduced by you. 

You are assured that my committee will 
give consideration to this bill in connection 
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with our deliberations for mustering-out pay 
and the discharge of service men and women. 
In the provisions of this bill you have indeed 
made constructive proposals. 

It is indeed significant that Florida is lit- 
erally filled with military, naval, and ship- 
building establishments. Such major Army 
establishments in your State as Camp Bland- 
ing, MacDill Field, Tyndall Field, Camp Gor- 
don Johnston, Cross City Army Airfield, Dun- 
nellon Army Airfield, Marianna Army Airfield, 
Orlando Army Air Base, Perry Army Airfield, 
Sarasota Army Airfield, Drew Field, Morrison 
Field, Montbrock Army Airfield, Key West 
Base, Lakeland Army Airfield, Homestead 
Army Airfield, Buckingham Army Airfield, 
and many other establishments can justly 
be cred ted to your diligent efforts and lead- 
ership. These establishments and the Army 
training program in general in Florida will 
go down in history as a lasting tribute to your 
outstanding achievements in this global war 
effort. 

These establishments which you have car- 
ried to Florida reflect the constant loyalty, 
trust, and confidence which your own people 
in Florida have in you. They have thus been 
permitted to achieve a major part in the war 
effort. I commend you for duty well per- 
formed. 

With very kind personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
A. J. May, 
Chairman, Military Affairs Committee. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS IMPROVEMENTS 


Our colleague is now chairman of the 
Territories Committee and is a member 
of the following committees: Rivers and 
Harbors, Flood Control, Immigration 
and Naturalization, War Claims, Invalid 
Pensions, Indian Affairs, and Claims. 
Thus he serves on eight regular standing 
committees of the House. The Rivers 
and Harbors Committee assignment is of 
tremendous interest to all States, but 
particularly to Florida, which has some 
1,300 miles of seacoast and numerous 
navigable rivers. He has been most ac-. 
tive and successful in bringing about ap- 
proval of such outstanding projects as 
the harbors of Fernandina, Jacksonville, 
St. Augustine, Fort Pierce, West Palm 
Beach, Miami, Tampa, Cedar Keys, Port 
St. Joe, Pensacola, Okeechobee flood con- 
trol, and many others. On April 13, 1936, 
he introduced H. R. 12258, which is a bill 
to provide for Federal cooperation to pre- 
vent erosion and destruction of beaches 
and water fronts throughout the country. 
This problem is gaining the consideration 
of the Congress. 

SOLDIERS’ HOME—VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


On April 15, 1929, Mr. Green intro- 
duced a bill for the establishment of a 
national home for disabled soldiers in 
the State of Florida. This bill was 
passed and actually led to the establish- 
ment, not only of the home in St. Peters- 
burg—Bay Pines—Fla., but of similar in- 
stitutions in Alabama, Mississippi, and 
South Carolina. It was one of the most 
important pieces of soldiers’ relief legis- 
lation ever passed. 

Mr. Green has been instrumental in 
obtaining numerous appropriations for 
the enlargement of United States vet- 
erans’ facility in Lake City, and the one 
at Bay Pines, Fla. He is now working 
diligently for the establishment of addi- 
tional facilities for veterans in Florida. 

He introduced H. R. 742, which was re- 
ferred to the World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation Committee. Under the provisions 
of this bill, substantial increase would be 
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allowed for existing pensions and com- 
pensation for World War veterans. He 
supported passage by the House of in- 
crease bills passed recently affecting 
World War No. 1 veterans and their de- 
pendents, and also Spanish-American 
War veterans and their dependents. 
Among these bills was H. R. 2350 for 
Spanish-American War veterans which 
has been signed by the President. He 
supported also increases for pay and de- 
pendency allowances for World War 
No. 2 veterans. 

On December 1, 1930, he introduced a 
bill authorizing the Secretary of the Navy 
to return to Florida the silver-service set 
donated to the U. S. S. Florida by the 
Florida people. The ‘legislation was 
passed, 

The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, January 
10, 1936, roli call No. 3, shows he voted to 
pass the bonus bill, and the Recorp shows 
on January 24, 1936, roll call No. 11, he 
voted to pass the bonus bill over the veto 
of the President. 

He has been a consistent supporter of 
legislation for the benefit of veterans and 
their dependents and was in 1933 given 
the Legion distinguished-service award 
of the American Legion post of his home 
county. 

After a Member has served here for 
several years, the question is sometimes 
asked, What has he done? This is very 
easy to answer in the case of our col- 
league from Florida [Mr. Green]. 


FARM RELIEF 


The gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
GREEN] has been a consistent supporter 
of farm-relief measures, including elec- 
trical current for farms. On March 10, 
1933, he introduced a bill providing for 
extension of time on Federal land-bank 
loans, and for other purposes. This bill 
gave impetus to the administration’s 
legislation extending time on loans and 
permitting additional loans by the Fed- 
eral land banks throughout the country. 
On January 3, 1935, he introduced H. R. 
3020, providing for funds for the control 
of screwworms in livestock and for the 
continuance of the tick-eradication pro- 
gram. Funds for both of these necessary 
farm causes were provided in the 1935 
appropriation bill. 

BANK DEPOSIT INSURANCE 


He supported and voted for legislation 
which was passed to guarantee and in- 
sure the bank deposits throughout the 
country. 

In 1937 he introduced a bill to refund 
to tobacco growers taxes paid under the 
Kerr-Smith Act. Legislation for this 
purpose became a law and claims were 
refunded to growers. 

MEDITERRANEAN FRUITFLY CLAIMS 


In 1930 the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. Green] was the first to introduce a 
bill looking toward survey of fruitfly 
eradication damages in Florida and for 
payments therefor. His efforts in this 
behalf have been vigorous. He is the 
author of H. R. 2542 which is now being 
favorably reported by the Claims Com- 
mittee, of which he isa member. Under 
the provisions of this bill these claims 
will be paid, 

UNLIMITED SUGARCANE PRODUCTION IN FLORIDA 


Mr. GREEN has opposed the continental 
United States sugar-quota laws insofar 


as they applied to sugarcane production. 
He has appeared before the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and also addressed 
the House on numérous occasions in an 
effort to bring about unlimited cane- 
sugar production, particularly in the 
Florida Everglades area. On February 5, 
1942, he introduced H. R. 6541, which is 
a bill to suspend sugarcane restriction 
quota laws within the United States. On 
February 5, 1942, he addressed the House 
on this subject, calling for unlimited and 
continuous sugarcane production in 
Florida, and pointing out the imminent 
need for more sugar in our country, par- 
ticularly during the war period. Emer- 
gency war need for sugar has, of course, 
lifted production restrictions. 


TURPENTINE EXPERIMENT STATION 


On December 21, 1929, he introduced a 
bill directing the establishment of a 
naval-stores experiment and demonstra- 
tion station on the Osceola National For- 
est in Florida. The legislation was ap- 
proved, and the station established at 
Olustee, Fla., and i: giving untold bene- 
fits to the naval stores and pine-tree in- 
dustries. It benefits not only Florida but 
also the entire South. On March 1, 1944, 
he appeared before the Appropriations 
Committee in behalf of added funds for 
this station to use for further experi- 
ments affecting pine-gum production. 

FEDERAL AID FOR ROADS 


He has supported all legislation for 
Federal aid to roads, including the na- 
tional defense highway program. His 
State has shared most liberally in the 
general construction program of roads, 
Federal buildings, and other Federal 
establishments. 

PENSIONS 

Mr. GREEN has been a consistent sup- 
porter of pensions for the aged and has 
frequently addressed the House, con- 
tending that straight Federal pensions 
should be paid to the aged without the 
required State matching as now under 
the social-security law. He has voted for 
liberalization of civil-service laws for all 
Federal workers except Congressmen 
and Senators. He did not vote for re- 
tirement (pensions) for Congressmen 
and Senators, neither did he participate 
under it, and on February 24, 1942, on 
roll call, he voted for the repeal of the 
law which gave possibility of so-called 
pensions for Congressmen and Senators. 
He voted for pensions or retirement bills 
for railroad employees and has a most 
liberal and progressive record in this re- 
spect. 

ENGINEERING EXPERIMENT STATIONS 

He is the author of H. R. 730, upon 
which hearings have been held by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of the House. This bill would 
provide Federal assistance for the estab- 
lishment of engineering experiment sta- 
tions in each State in the Union. It is 
a constructive measure and in all proba- 
bility will receive the attention of the 
Congress after the war. 

WAR CRISIS 


Mr. Speaker, it is indeed noteworthy 
that the State of Florida has so many 
major war establishments and ship- 
building plants. The fact that it is a 
fortress so great in this war can ap- 
propriately be attributed largely to the 
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untiring and successful efforts of our 
distinguished colleague, Mr. GREEN. Our 
Nation now faces its most. grave crisis. 
The emergency of the situation chal- 
lenges America’s best leadership. Men 
who are tried and true should now 
serve. This is no time to experiment 
with high public office. Experience is 
essential to best results in our war effort. 
Mr. GREEN is experienced; he has been 
weighed in the balance and not found 
wanting. He is a man of high character 
and is dependable. He possesses the re- 
quired leadership. 

The Congressional Directory reveals 
the following: LEX GREEN was born in 
Bradford County, Fla.; graduated from 
Lake Butler High School and University 
of Florida; taught school; studied law, 
Yale University; admitted to the bar, 
Florida and United States Supreme 
Court. Married Miss Lucile Harris, of 
Gainesville; has three children, Lex, Jr., 
Sandra Lucile, and William Harris Green. 
Member Florida Legislature, speaker pro 
tempore; county judge, Bradford County. 
Representative in Congress from Second 
Congressional District, Florida, for 18 
years, now serving as Congressman at 
Large. This long service in the Congress 
has given experience, knowledge, and a 
broad understanding of the fundamental 
principles of Government and its actual 
application, There is no substitute for 
experience. 


The United Jewish Appeal at War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 8, 1944 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following speech de- 
livered by me on March 5, 1944: 


I firmly believe that no stronger proof of 
the righteousness of the cause for which we 
fight, and no more convincing omen of its 
ultimate victory, could be offered than in 
the eloquent record of the achievements of 
the United Jewish Appeal and its agencies. 

Broadly speaking, the functions of the 
three agencies that constitute the United 
Jewish Appeal are twofold—to save life, and 
to reconstruct life. These two functions 
are, of course, inseparable, as are victory 
in the war for which we fight, and victory 
in the peace thereafter. But since we can 
take only one step at a time to have either, 
so ultimate success on the humanitarian 
front must go through its separate stages, 
also. 

But such is the nature of the war in which 
we are engaged, that to accomplish an act 
of mercy means to work and fight and sacri- 
fice for military victory, while every victory 
in its final sense becomes also a great act 
of mercy. 

In the long history of the National Refugee 
Service, and its predecessor agencies—one of 
the 3 organizations that comprise the 
United Jewish Appeal—no less than 270,000 
refugees from Hitlerism have found a haven 
in the United States. Most of these im- 
migrants to our shores, fleeing from the 
tyrannies and deprivations of Europe like all 
of our ancestors before them, received help 
in one form or another from the National 
Refugee Service—help that, to put it as 
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simply as possible, enabled them to become 
Americans, and to do so more quickly than 
they otherwise would. 

Of these 270,000 new Americans many 
when they arrived among us were children 
brought from Hitler-ravaged countries when 
they were 8, 10, or 14 years old. Some of 
them arrived in 1933 and others in each of 
the terrible years thereafter. Hundreds and 
thousands of them today—like many of their 
older brothers who also came here during 
that decade of disaster—have once more gone 
overseas, many of them this time wearing 
the uniform of their adopted country and 
fighting in its services against the Hitlerism 
they hate. 

Other men and women refugees from Hit- 
lerism who happened to be doctors—more 
than 2,000 of them, to quote the known 
figures—have been placed by the National 
Refugee Service in hospitals and public- 
health services, or reestablished in private 
practice here among us, on the drastically 
undermanned home front. Many of these 
physicians would have preferred to serve their 
new country in its armed services, but lack of 
citizenship barred most of them from doing 
so. But serving on the home front, who can 
say they are not a vital part of America’s 
war effort? Can we not truly say, in this 
case as in many others, that Hitler's great 
loss is our great gain? 

The same is true of our factories, offices, 
shops, farms, and great institutions, where 
the national refugee service has placed 22,720 
of our fellow Americans, refugees during the 
past 10 years, in productive and gainful em- 
ployment, thus restoring them to self-re- 
specting independence and happiness. This 
same agency has also made nearly 5,000 loans 
to establish businessmen in constructive com- 
mercial activities in which they help not only 
themselves, but prove again the manifold 
advantages of the American system of free 
enterprise. 

When we consider the total mobilization of 
the agencies of the United Jewish Appeal for 
war purposes, the facts and figures about an- 
other of its agencies, the United Palestine Ap- 
peal, are even more startling. Over 60 per- 
cent of all the aid sent to Palestine from 
America, reaches it through the United Jew- 
ish Appeal. Without that help, without your 
constant, vigilant support, the achievements 
of Palestine would not be possible, 

There are 28,000 citizens of the small but 
growing Jewish commonwealth of Palestine 
now serving with various branches of the 
British regular armed forces. Your aid goes 
to the families of these men in British com- 
bat forces, in the welcome form of supple- 
mentary assistance. 7 

Six hundred new factories have been added 
to Palestine’s industrial resources since the 
war began, adding not only to its peacetime, 
civilian usefulness in the future, but some 
$80,000,000 worth of war supplies annually 
now, in the shape of uniforms, textiles, shoes, 
bandages, medical supplies, scientific instru- 
ments, motor accessories, and the facilitation 
of salvage work on tanks, guns, airplanes, 
and tires, 

Recent agricultural developments in Pales- 
tine, fostered by your help, have increased 
the total number of its settlements to 289, 
thus adding greatly to the granaries of our 
armies in the Near and Middle East, and 
thereby saving 1,000,000 tons of the over- 
burdened allied shipping facilities of the 
Mediterranean lanes. In this connection, I 
would like to say that much of the food and 
medical supplies sent to the Polish Jews of 
war-torn Russia either originate in or are 
transshipped from Palestine. The full story 
of Palestine's importance in this war against 
Hitler has never been told, and for reasons 
of military confidence, cannot be told at this 
time—but suffice it to say now that its role 
has been tremendous. 

The full program of human salvage and 
reconstruction supported by the United Jew- 


ish Appeal would indeed be incomplete with- 
out inclusion of the record of its agency for 
overseas relief and rescue—the joint distri- 
bution committee. As. I said at the begin- 
ning of my talk, the agencies of the United 
Jewish Appeal have two main purposes, to 
save lives, and to rehabilitate them. The 
epitome of this statement is to be found in 
the work of the joint distribution commit- 
tee. 

This agency, which has been active in the 
field of offering relief to human suffering 
since 1915, has been the instrument through 
which, on the average, 900,000 lives were 
saved, every year—until last year, when the 
number of people thrown upon its mercy 
reached the unprecedented height of 1,800,- 
000, and I want to say now, that no one 
knows how many more thousands, probably 
millions, of Jewish people, wil! be cast upon 
its mercy in the coming months of 1944, as 
zone after zone and country after country is 
freed from the grip of Hitlerism. 

If the catastrophe of disease and starva- 
tion is to be averted among them, it will be 
oniy through the intervention of the joint 
distribution committee, which has a record 
of ingenuity, valor, and resourcefulness so 
well known to you that to recount its history 
in full would be altogether superfluous. So 
I will simply say that literally hundreds of 
thousands of Jewish people around the world, 
from the Arctics to the Tropics, and in every 
land touched by the seven seas, owe their 
very lives to this agency, that is, to you sit- 
ting here and those you represent. I will 
not speak of what these hundreds of thou- 
sands of people—these millions of people— 
are contributing directly to the war effort. I 
only call attention to this: That in a larger 
sense they are the living, breathing repre- 
sentatives of the very idea and ideals for 
which we fight, and in that sense, are the 
final symbol of the war we are waging and 
shall continue to wage on every front with 
every ability. 

Our common enemy has proclaimed ruth- 
lessness as the best, the only way of life; we 
have proclaimed humanitarian thought and 
action as our way of life, and we live this 
creed, we demonstrate it every hour and every 
day of our lives. The enemy has proclaimed 
race superiority, but as we of the Jewish 
faith combat this pernicious theory—never 
advanced by us—we daily and hourly prove 
the fallacy of the enemy’s theory. 

And that is the thought I would like to 
leave with you. Whether you of the United 
Jewish Appeal are remobilizing for war pur- 
poses the thousands of your wounded, 
uprooted, and drifting people, or whether you 
are saving millions of them, the young and 
the old, your every act on behalf of the 
United Jewish Appeal is eloquent proof that 
we in America support to the hilt the hu- 
mane, decent, generous, civilized goals for 
which this war is being waged, 


Radio Address to the People of My 
District 
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OF NEW YORK 
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Wednesday, March 8, 1944 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 


lowing address delivered by me over sta- 
tion WNBF on March 4, 1944: 
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Dear friends of the Triple Cities and my 
congressional district, even as I am speaking 
tonight, my sponsors, the patriotic women of 
the Hall Furlough Clubs, are gathering at the 
Hotel Frederick in Endicott to elect a central 
council. I am informed that the officers of 
each individual club will participate in the 
election of a chairman and several others 
who will act as a policy guiding body for 
each member club, 

I endorse their idea enthusiastically and 
wish them every success. These ladies are 
doing a remarkable job for the sake of their 
men at the front. They are dedicated to 
service on the home front and are vitally 
interested in legislation for now and after 
the war that will assure our boys a place in 
the sun. 

Recently Congress stopped being a rubber 
stamp and startéd to represent the people 
for a change. This was brought out by its 
overwhelming rebuff of a Presidential veto. 
If Congress had not taken this action in de- 
fense of the people, every man and woman in 
the country would pay about three times 
the taxes they will pay in 1944. 

The people can thank Congress for stand- 
ing up for them and, despite the President's 
insistence on taking a whole loaf in taxes, 
which would have impoverished the entire 
country, Congress settled for half a loaf, thus 
assuring the people they will have some 
bread left to feed themselves and their chil- 
dren on. 

As the Representative in Congress from this 
district, I am not selling the country down 
the river by taking away everything in taxes 
from them. 

We all expect to pay taxes for this war, and 
heavy ones too. But we cannot carry on the 
war if we do not have enough to eat and a 
place to live. Therefore, we must keep a 
little of the money we earn to keep ourselves 
alive. 

Last week I was the guest of the women of 
the Johnson City Republican Club and Vil- 
lage Committee at a dinner meeting in your 
home library. I can speak only in the most 
glowing terms of the spirit and interest in 
their Government which these ladies are 
taking, 

The Johnson City Women’s Republican 
Club is typical of all the women’s Repub- 
lican groups in our district and of thousands 
throughout America, They recognize the 
necessity of a change and they are deter- 
mined to follow through to victory. I appre- 
ciate the warm reception they accorded me. 

I also want to describe another important 
gathering I attended the same evening. This 
was the Broome County ground observers’ 
dinner at the Johnson City Legion clubhouse. 
This group represents an integral part of our 
home defense system and a necessary branch 
of the whole air-raid warden service. These 
men and women are the watchmen of the 
night. While the country sleeps they keep 
their posts of vigilance, protecting us all 
against danger in the skies. True, some of 
their activities have been discontinued, but 
I sincerely hope they keep their organization 
intact. 

I know you all will be interested in a per- 
sonal letter which you will receive before long 
from me. This is printed on the cover of a 
list of helpful bulletins and I want you to 
feel free to answer by requesting these little 
books, 

My letter to you reads: 

“Dean FRENDS: Every American should 
know all about the flag. Therefore I am send- 
ing you the United States Marine Corps flag 
book, which I hope will be of interest. 

“I firmly believe Old Glory is the most 
beautiful significant emblem of freedom the 
world has ever known. 

“The Stars and Stripes must wave forever 
unchanged over the land of the free and the 
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home of the brave. To this end I promise you 
my constant effort in Washington. 

“Remember also that I am able to help you 
with a lot of problems these dark days. Is 
your boy in the service well? Have you heard 
from your husband lately? 

“Have you received allotments yet for you 
and your children? Their daddy will fight 
harder if he knows they are taken care of, 
Your little ones must eat. 

“Write me any time. Let me know what I 
can do to lift the heavy burdens you carry on 
your shoulders and in your hearts. 

“Hoping for early victory and wishing you 
the best, I remain, 

“Your CONGRESSMAN.” 


Political Versus Military Strategy 
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OF NEW YORK 
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Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
there is no well-known substitute for 
training and experience, especially in the 
field of military strategy. Political strat- 
egy and military strategy are two differ- 
ent things. The interference by political 
strategists with military operations of the 
armed forces has to be paid for with 
human lives, and this is being fully dem- 

‘onstrated in the Italian campaign. 
Under leave to extend my remarks I in- 
clude the following article which ap- 
peared in the Times-Herald of March 8, 
1944: 
CAPITOL STUFF 
(By John O'Donnell) 

Down in Oklahoma a short time ago they 
put a new twist on the accepted fourth-term 
campaign slogan—“Uphold the Commander 
in Chief.” 

According to our reports, the distinguished 
silver-haired New Deal United States Senator 
ELMER THOMAS told a Roosevelt rally that 
citizens of the Republic who shy away from 
the idea of 16 consecutive years in the White 
House by any one man should be shouted 
down by the cry: “Don’t court-martial your 
Commander in Chief.” 

Well, the boys are now talking right out in 
meeting here in the Capital and declaring 
that Commander in Chief (of the armed 
forces only) Franklin D. Roosevelt and his 
fellow-civilian strategist, Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill have made a mess of the 
Italian campaign. 

The British and American political leaders, 
according to outspoken Washington critics, 
imposed their political desires on their mili- 
tary and naval professionals. The men who 
have devoted their lives to the science of war 
and warned against the Italian expedition are 
now barking back at F. D. R. and Churchill 
and coldly observing— T told you so.” 

These reports, as they sift through the Na- 
tion, will drain vigor from the original de- 
cision of the White House palace guard—the 
plan to go to the voters on the issue that 
President Roosevelt has done a brilliant job of 
running the war as Commander in Chief and 
a White House change next November would 
court military disaster. 

It is now just 6 months since American 
forces landed at Salerno. They reached 
Naples October 1. The original Churchill- 
Rocsevelt timetable (which the United States 
military brains didn’t like from the start) 


called for the triumphant entrance of Amer- 
ican and British troops into Rome on Christ- 
mas Day. This rosy political dream of 
Churchill and Roosevelt has now turned into 
a costly and bloody nightmare. 

The American generals and admirals who 
didn't like it from the start—because it was 
aimed at political and not military objec- 
tives—are quick to point out that this is a 
repetition of the fundamental Roosevelt mili- 
tary error of dispersal of fighting forces, the 
commitment of too much strength to a side 
show when sound military intelligence de- 
manded the concentration of all forces for 
victory in the Pacific and the invasion of 
western Europe. 

The original plan as it sprang from 
Churchill’s brain and later imposed on the 
military mind of F. D. R. was that a swift 
invasion of the Italian underbelly of Europe 
would meet only token opposition from the 
Germans. The British intelligence, which is 
usually pretty smart, apparently didn't give 
Winston the right answers on these ques- 
tions—if, perhaps, he ever asked for them. 

As the soundly informed Constantine 
Brown reported in his Washington column: 

“When it (invasion of Italy) was first sug- 
gested after the conquest of Sicily, most 
American strategists were opposed to it. 
Their view was that even if we took Rome we 
would not gain particular military advan- 
tage. The fact that we would have air bases 
in the plains north of the Eternal City was 
of slight importance. The main thing was 
not to diffuse our forces further but keep 
them concentrated for one single military 
objective—the invasion of France, the core 
of Nazi resistance. 

“Unless the Nazis decided to set up their 
principal defense line along the Po River, 
America’s principal military thinkers be- 
lieved Italy would be a bottomless sack into 
which we would have to pour a large force. 

“According to the best available informa- 
tion, this point was emphasized before the 
two principal Allied strategy framers, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Prime Minister Church- 
ill.” 

According to reliable information here in 
the Capital, Lt. Gen. Mark W. Clark was told 
that his Fifth Army would meet only a skele- 
ton German opposition of less than 10,000 
men at Salerno. Instead of this, he was hit 
by a reception committee of 50,000 fighting 
Nazis with plenty of well-placed artillery. 

Result of all of this military campaign dic- 
tated by politics and frowned upon by the 
professionals is that losses among American 
troops alone topped 30,000 as of February 17; 
that the entire venture is damned as too 
costly; and that, while there is no danger of 
the Germans throwing us out of Italy, the 
fact is that we are fighting savage defensive 
battles along the entire front. 

At the same time that the fourth-term as- 
pirations of the Commander in Chief are 
being somewhat deflated by the results of 
Roosevelt military wisdom as applied to 
Italy, the once holy and sanctified New Deal 
war aims—unconditional surrender—‘four 
freedoms” everywhere in our time—the At- 
lantic Charter—are coming in for some 
coarse and vulgar booting around and in 
public, 

A few months ago, when we brazenly sug- 
gested that there were going to be plenty 
of conditions tied to F. D. R.'s “uncondi- 
tional surrender” challenge to Germany, and 
he’d have to talk cold turkey about specific 
United States war aims, we noted some cold 
and disapproving frowns on the faces of the 
professional do-gooders, world-savers, and 
other pay-roll patriots, Now, surprise. That 
proposition is getting general circulation. In 
the coldly factual United States News we read 
the blunt statements: 

“United States ideas are not to dominate 
the conditions of peace in Europe. That is 
becoming clear as the bargaining starts, as 
first arrangements begin to emerge. 
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“On the basis of revelations that gradually 
are appearing * * * 

“Unconditional surrender for Germany ac- 
tually will have conditions; will be based on 
armistice terms now being considered. That 
wasn't original United States idea. 

“Germany will not be dismembered; will 
not be sliced into little pieces and made im- 
potent and impoverished. Both Britain and 
Russia stress that point. United States had 
thought differently, had figured that Ger- 
many would be very roughly handled. 

“Russia will be allowed to have her way 
in eastern Europe. She will get what she 
wants in the Baltic states, in Poland, in 
Rumania. That’s clear from what Britain’s 
Churchill says. It does not square with 
United States view of Atlantic Charter. 

“There will be some understanding on who 
is to rule in France, on who among French 
leaders is to take over as invasion progresses. 
United States idea had been that there would 
be no recognition of French leadership until 
French people could vote. 

“And Italy’s King is to get another chance 
to make good. 

“That’s all quite different than Mr. Roose- 
velt originally had expected.” 


Equality Needed 
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Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
the heading “Equality needed” there 
appeared in this morning’s Washington 
Post an article outlining the report of 
the United States Office of Education, 
which was issued yesterday. This re- 
port, which is a four-volume affair, was 
published and printed at Government 
expense and, according to this article, 
contains recommendations and sugges- 
tions for the mixing of the races in the 
institutions of higher learning in the 
South. In this report Ambrose Caliver, 
Negro educator, urges— 


That they— 


The white people and the institutions 
of learning in the South— 
assume increasingly the responsibility of 
pointing out to the majority group the eco- 
nomic significance and social implication of 
providing equality of educational and occu- 
pational opportunities for Negroes. 


This and other recommendations are 
to be done, according to this report, by 
commingling the white and black stu- 
dents in the colleges of the South to- 
gether and thus break down all barriers 
and restraints against the commingling 
of the two races in the South. 

Mr. Speaker, the last citadel of the 
rights and prerogatives of our States 
which remain are its schools and its col- 
leges. Thus far, since the birth of this 
Republic, they have been supervised by 
the States without the intervention of 
the Federal Government. Under our 
present system, we have pioneered in ed- 
ucational development until our schools 
and colleges lead the world in the vigor 
of their development and democracy of 
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their spirit. Under the free and unfed- 
eralized development, our educational 
institutions have pointed the way to eco- 
nomic development of the United States 
far ahead and beyond that of any other 
nation and under this we have progressed 
from a pioneer people to one schooled in 
the arts and sciences, the envy and jeal- 
ousy of the world. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we are reaching the 
point when this citadel of democracy— 
our free educational institutions—are to 
be controlled by a Federal bureaucracy. 
We are to be told in Washington how we 
shall run our schools in Louisiana and in 
the South. We are to be told that this 
must be done by permitting Negroes to 
attend with the whites the great schools 
and colleges of the South. 

There is not a great Southern State 
which does not at the present time have 
institutions of higher learning for the 
Negro. In my own State of Louisiana 
Southern University, located on a beau- 
tiful spot overlooking the Mississippi 
River, immediately above the city of 
Baton Rouge, has been given over to the 
Negro students and no white man or 
woman can enter this institution. It be- 
longs to the Negroes just as well as the 
white institutions belong to the whites. 
The only purpose which Mr. Studebaker, 
Director of the United States Depart- 
ment of Education, can serve by his re- 
port is to try to bring about a forceable 
commingling of students of the two races 
in the South, which is unthinkable. 
Such a course is intended to break down 
the barriers which have stood between 
the Negro and the white races since the 
birth of the Republic to the present time. 
It has for its ultimate purpose social 
equality and the producing of a mongrel 
race in the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, as I sat in my office this 
morning reading the account of the re- 
port of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, a member of one of the school 
boards of my native State heard this and 
told me of the increasing pressure from 
Washington on the educational institu- 
tions of the South. The pressure has 
been well disguised and well covered to- 
day; but it is becoming increasingly 
strong. It should be stopped. 

Tragic and puerile would it be, Mr. 
Speaker, if as our boys fight in every part 
of the earth today for a government of 
free institutions, we at home should let 
our educational system, established in 
America under the leadership of Benja- 
min Franklin, become a regimented and 
federally controlled program. Even more 
tragic and puerile is it for Mr. Stude- 
baker, Director of the Office of Educa- 
tion, in the midst of a great war, while 
millions of our men are overseas, to press 
upon the South an issue which he must 
know will divide our people and can only 
result in more trouble to the Negro. 

About 2 years ago—toward the begin- 
ning of this war—the’Federal Bureau of 
Investigation published a booklet entitled 
“Divide and Conquer.” This bulletin was 
a graphic word picture of the diplomacy 
of Adolf Hitler to divide his enemies and 
then move in and conquer them. On the 
front of the bulletin was printed in bold 
relief a satanic figure of grotesque quali- 


ties such as to attract the attention of 
everyone who saw the bulletin. The pur- 
pose of it was to put our people on guard 
against those who would divide them, 
thereby becoming agents of Hitler and 
enemies of America, 

I do not know whether or not Mr. 
Studebaker has read this publication of 
the F. B. I. I commend it to his studious 
attention. I do know that the report 
of the United States Department of Edu- 
cation, as shown by the newspapers of 
today, is calculated to divide our people 
and to aid our enemies. America— 
neither North or South—wants Federal 
control of education; and the South will 
not accept any doctrine which teaches 
commingling of Negroes and whites in the 
schools of our country. 


A $25,000 Prize for the Best Essay on 
Post-War Planning 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1944 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, in mak- 
ing the attempt to read and consider 
all the mail which the postman brings 
daily to the office of a Member of Con- 
gress, I discover, in addition to the reg- 
ular mail, so many and such a varied 
assortment of communications contain- 
ing articles and treatises proposing pro- 
grams for post-war planning; many of 
them from some of the highest sources 
of learning in our country. It is diffi- 
cult to find the time to give deserved 
consideration to many of these proposed 
plans—plans that embrace everything 
in human relations from isolation to in- 
ternational cooperation to establish a 
new worid order; from the Baruch re- 
port for our own business and political 
management to plans to set up various 
forms of supergovernments to rule the 
affairs of some or all of the nations com- 
prising the human family—communi- 
cations which convincingly indicate 
that people in all walks of life are think- 
ing and planning for the future and 
turning their attention to the subject of 
government in the present World War 
emergency as they never have before— 
thoughtful and earnest people seeking to 
advise and assist Congress in formu- 
lating national policies and enacting 
laws to chart the future course of our 
Government, 

In considering the merits of the many 
plans proposed, it is disturbing to find 
in discussing this class of mail with some 
of the Members that many of these 
thoughtful and valuable essays never 
reach the congressional desk at all, and 
go unread into the waste basket. I have 
been on the point of writing an extension 
of remarks for printing in the RECORD 
under the heading “The failure of the 
congressional secretaries,” or, better still, 
suggest that some public-spirited organi- 
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zation offer a prize of $25,000 for the best 
post-war planning program. 

Of the many communications that 
congressional mail has brought to my at- 
tention, the best plan for post-war plan- 
ning and international cooperation has 
come out of Canada—presented by the 
professor of political economy at McMas- 
ters University, Prof. H. Michell—re- 
printed here, and earnestly recom- 
mended for the thoughtful consideration 
of all the Members of Congress and every 
citizen of this country who is interested 
in the future stability of business and 
the preservation of our form of gov- 


ernment. Professor Michell's article 
follows: 
THE PLACE OF SILVER IN MONETARY RECON- 


STRUCTION 


(By H. Michell, professor of political economy, 
McMaster University, Hamilton, Ont., Can- 
ada) A 


1. THE PROBLEM TO BE SOLVED 


The economic disasters that followed the 
first war are too painfully in our memories 
to allow complacency in our anticipations of 
what will happen after the second. The 
state of Europe, to say nothing of the Far 
East, will be appalling, with great devastated 
areas, ruined cities and factories, and home- 
less starving millions. To:tide the victims 
of war over their temporary troubles will be 
dificult, but not impossible. Once that is 
done, their own industry and ingenuity may 
be trusted to effect material reconstruction, 
provided they are not hindered nor frus- 
trated by monetary obstacles. They will 
need to buy from abroad food and materials, 
and if they have no money, or only money 
of dubious or nonexistent value, their strug- 
gle for survival will be much more difficult. 
What they will need and must have, if fur- 
ther disaster is to be avoided, is a sound sys- 
tem of “hard money” that will function sat- 
isfactorily as a medium for world trade. 

In the tentative proposals put forward by 
financial authorities for a post-war monetary 
system designed to facilitate international 
trade without the obstructions arising from 
disordered exchanges, it is agreed that a 
single metal, gold, should be the basis upon 
which these exchanges should be established, 
Whether the new unit of denomination be 
called Bancors of Unitas, or whatever name 
be found acceptable, they will be, according 
to these proposals, backed wholly or in part 
by gold. The Unitas suggested by the United 
States Treasury shall weigh 137.14 grains of 
fine gold which is the weight of $10 worth 
of gold at $35 per ounce, The new interna- 
tional unit would therefore be a $10 gold 
piece, or a double English sovereign. The 
actual weight of the new unit is, however, 
of minor importance; it could be made of any 
size deemed most convenient. What is sig- 
nificant is that it is wholly of gold. The 
part that silver might play has either been 
ignored or overlooked, and it is important 
that attention be drawn to the claims of a 
system of international or, if we prefer that 
newly fashionable word “global” bimetallism 
as the more suitable for post-war monetary 
reconstruction. 


2, THE REASONS FOR BIMETALLISM 

It is unfortunate that a plea for a bimetal- 
lic standard is too often met either with im- 
patience or incredulity. The reasons for this 
attitude are not hard to understand, for it 
must be frankly acknowledged that the his- 
tory of the silver question, and more espe- 
cially its record in the United States, has 
been unfortunate. Too many nations have 
burned their fingers over silver to allow of 
its readoption as a monetary metal to be 
agreed upon easily. It is too often thought 
that “doing something for silver,” or the 
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advocacy of bimetallism, is put forward 
solely in the interests of the producers of the 
metal and that it is a selfish and sectional 
plea. 

Whatever may have been the failures ot 
attempts to introduce or maintain bimetal- 
lism in the past, and admittedly they have 
been serious and protracted, they have all 
arisen from one single fact—the bimetallic 
standard was never, at least in the nineteenth 
century, upon a world-wide basis. This fact 
need not be enlarged upon here but more 
conveniently considered hereafter. 

The present proposals rest upon their be- 
ing accepted by all nations and the reasons 
which may be argued in their favor may be 
summarized as follows: E 

First. There is not enough gold in the 
world to put the international exchanges 
upon a hard money basis alone. The 
world’s stock of gold can conveniently, with- 
out the least trouble and with only the 
slightest delay, be reinforced and suppie- 
mented by a sufficient quantity of s!lver to 
put the exchanges in an impregnable posi- 
tión. This no managed or manipulated 
system of international paper money could 
possibly achieve. It would restore to the 
foreign exchanges the automatic char- 
acter they bore before the First World War 
when they were, wholly or largely, based 
upon the gold pound sterling, and when 
deviations from par were corrected by ship- 
ments of bullion. Admirably though that 
system worked for a comparatively short 
time, it is not now feasible, and any attempt 
to restore it would be fraught with serious 
difficulties and ultimate fallure. 

Second. Silver is a precious metal like 
gold. We measure it in ounces, not in pounds 
or tons, It is universally accepted and valued 
for tts use in the arts, and for thousands of 
years has been, and still is, used as money. 
The domination of gold is of recent origin, 
within the memory of living man. Great 
areas of the world in the East still use it as 
their money and are reluctant to use gold 
or paper notes. > 

Third. While it is difficult to make an accu- 
rate estimate, yet the world’s store of silver 
is very great, not only in the form of bullion 
but in fabricated articles, which could readily 
be melted down and turned into money. 

Fourth. To neglect this great reservoir of 
precious metal, eminently suitable for use as 
a medium of domestic and foreign exchange, 
is to ignore an aid to the restoration of world 
trade whose claims cannot be overlooked. 
Only a failure to grasp the significance of the 
proposal to implement a system of global bi- 
metallism can explain opposition thereto. 

Fifth. The proposal to introduce a world- 
wide bimetallic standard is perfectly practi- 
cable. Whatever difficulties would be en- 
countered, and they would be few, are all 
surmountable, Nothing need stand in its 
way. Agreement among the victorious allies, 
and the announcement that silver would be 
accepted In addition to gold in international 
payments at a fixed and universal ratio of 
convertibility, wculd be sufficient to put 
world-wide bimetallism into operation at 
once. 

Sixth. The fact that a universal bimetallic 
standard is agreed upon would allow the dev- 
astated and impoverished nations of Europe 
and Asia to restore their domestic curren- 
cies, get rid of their worthless paper and mint 
silver coins that would possess unlimited 
legal tender. In this way their monetary 
systems would be set upon a firm basis and 
conficence restored to countless poor peo- 
ple, bewildered and exasperated by paper 
notes whose value is partially or wholly non- 
existent. 

3. INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLISM 


In order to bring the proposal for an inter- 
national bimetallic standard within the feld 
of practical discussion, it will be best to state 


at once what steps will be involved in agree- 
ment between nations. These, in brief, are 
as follows: 

1. A fixed universal mint or legal ratio cf 
silver to gold, agreed upon and put into effect 
with free convertibility of one metal with an- 
other, subject to certain limitations to be 
enlarged upon later. This ratio must be fixed 
at, or near, that of the two metals ruling in 
the bullion market at the time. 

2. Gold and silver coins must be put into 
free circulation and all banks be required to 
exchange their notes for gold and silver at a 
fixed proportion of the two metals, 

3. All silver coins must be restored to a 
fineness of 925 parts in 1,000, and given un- 
limited legel-tender value. 

4. The mints of the various countries must 
be required to accept silver for coinage to an 
unlimited amount, charging a small “brass- 
gge” fee for their services. 

Were these four proposals put into effect 
all over the world, there is no doubt whatever 
that international bimetallism would work. 
That has never been denied by those who 
have studied it, and even its opponents are 
constrained to acknowledge the truth of this 
statement, uncompromising as it may appear 
at first sight. 

4. THE PROPCSALS EXAMINED 


It will now be necossary to examine each 
of these four proposals with care and justify 
the conclusions to which they point. It will 
be seen at once that the bedrock on which 
the whole scheme is founded is contained in 
the first clause. The legal or mint ratio at 
which the two metals should exchange one 
for another must be the same everywhere, in 
China and India, in Europe, and in North 
and South America. In order to avoid tem- 
porary dislocations at the outset, and even 
these would be short-lived, the ratio must 
approximate the market ratio at the moment 
of introduction. What that might be is 
difficult to say, to hazard a guess perhaps 50 
to 1. Once this mint or legal ratio is ac- 
cepted universally, all danger of a break- 
down of the system is gone. That this must 
be so can easily be seen when we reflect that 
it will be impossible for arbitrage operations 
to be carried out between two countries, be- 
cause the speculator would be met with the 
obstacle of the same legal ratio everywhere. 
He could make no profit in buying silver 
cheap in one country and shipping it to 
another to get a higher price. He would get 
the same price in London or Paris as he 
would in New York, and he would lose on 
the cost of carrying the metal across the 
Atlantic. The moment the same ratio Is fixed 
everywhere arbitrage operations become im- 
possible, or unprofitable, and ceas3. Specu- 
lation only stops when no profit can be made 
from it; and that goes for speculation in 
everything at all times. 

It might be objected at this point that, 
although arbitrage operations could be cir- 
cumvented, yet there might, and probably 
would, be attempts to defeat the system. 
Central banks might want to get rid of 
their silver and store up gold, to await the 
time when they could safely repudiate their 
agreement, demonetize their silver, and re- 
vert to a monometallic gold standard. Un- 
less steps were taken to forestall any such 
move, it is not impossible that this might 
happen, and serious consequences ensue to 
imperil the whole international monetary 
set-up. But a move of this nature can be 
prevented by a simple and highly effective 
precaution, which is contained in the sec- 
ond clause. Let us suppose that a foreign 
bank presented Federal Reserve notes in the 
United States or Bank of England notes in 
London and demanded payment in bullion, 
It could legally do so; but could not legally 
demand payment only in gold, it would be 
paid in gold and silver in a fixed proportion of 
the two metals. It might receive 80 percent 
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in silver and 20 percent in gold, and it would 
take a central bank a long time to accumu- 
late enough gold under those conditions to 
permit it to take so dangerous a step as to 
repudiate its adherence to the bimetallic 
standard. 

It might be objected that what we are 
really proposing is that the world should go 
on a silver instead of a gold standard. But 
this is by no means so. The great value of 
gold as compared with silver would always 
guarantee it moving freely and, as a matter 
of actual experience, would no doubt insure 
it being used in preference to silver, when 
not enough silver is available at any one 
point or time for large international pay- 
ments. The fact that silver would be accept- 
able at the fixed ratio would give it an inter- 
national status as a monetary metal, and 
that in itself would be sufficient to put the 
foreign exchanges on a “hard money“ basis. 
Gold and silver would move in settlement 
of international balances just as gold moved 
from country to country when the interna- 
tional gold standard ruled the foreign ex- 
changes before 1914. 

One of the greatest obstacles to a restora- 
tion of world trade would be the lack of sum- 
cient bullion to adjust balances and bring 
the exchanges back to par, Before 1914 the 
exchanges were kept within the “gold points.” 
If one country accumulated an unfavorable 
balance with another and its currency was 
quoted in terms of its creditor's currency at 
a discount which made it cheaper to ship 
goid rather than to buy bills of exchange, 
gold moved across the exchange, the un- 
favorable balance was adjusted, and the rate 
of exchange moved back to par. The very fact 
that this would be the outcome of a devia- 
tion from par was sufficient to steady the 
market and prevent violent dislocations. If 
the world’s stock of silver be added to that 
of gold, new bullion points could be set up 
and the disturbing and harmful deviations 
from par of the foreign exchanges either en- 
tirely avoided or largely mitigated. 

5. THE MINTING OF SILVER 

It is an essential part of the scheme for 
international bimetallism that the mints of 
the various countries should agree to accept 
silver for conversion into coins in unlimited 
amounts, and that these coins should be 
given full legal tender value. It would also 
be necessary that the silver coins of every 
country be of the same fineness. This would 
extend to the whole world the system that 
prevailed within the old Latin Union when 
France, Belgium, Switzerland, Greece, and 
Italy minted their silve? coins at the same 
weight and fineness and accepted them as 
legal tender. It would not,-however, be nec- 
essary to make the various coins of the same 
weight. There would be no benefit if the 
English shilling, the French franc, the Ger- 
man mark and the Indian rupee were made 
the same weight. S3 long as their fineness 
were guaranteed and their universal accept- 
ance as full legal tender acknowledged, they 
could, and would, function satisfactorily. 

It is often, quite erroneously, supposed that 
the old Latin Union was a failure. A study 
of its history will reveal that it was not and 
that it was a success until the monetary dis- 
locations of World War No. 1 threw every- 
thing into confusion. It is true that the 
great inrush of gold into the world after the 
discovery of the South African mines com- 
pelled the mints of the member countries 
to refuse unlimited coinage of silver. But 
their silver coins still were accepted as legal 
tender to any amount, thus putting their 
currencies upon what was called the limp- 
ing standard, by which was meant that it 
was neither wholly bimetallic nor yet mono- 
metallic. But even at that it limped along 
at a very satisfactory gait. Those who can 
remember conditions in France and other 
European countries before 1914, will readily 
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recall the silver 5-franc pieces that cir- 
culated freely. It is true they were clumsy 
and inconvenient to carry in the pocket. But 
that disadvantage was a very little thing to 
endure when it was realized that these coins 
were good hard money, acceptable every- 
where within the Union. They were not 
flimsy pieces of paper of dubious value, or 
of no value at all, turned out by the govern- 
ment printing presses in astronomical 
amounts. They were not forced upon be- 
Wildered peoples who did not understand 
what was happening and wondered what 
was the matter with their one-time prized 
and trusted money. 

The greatest tragedy of the economic chaos 
that accompanied and followed the First 
World War was the destruction of confidence 
in the currencies of the various countries. 
From this lack of confidence both victors and 
vanquished suffered. The gold of the world, 
the only good hard money it possessed, 
Started to find a refuge across the Atlantic 
where it has remained ever since. After the 
close of the second war if that confidence be 
restored, if the flood of worthless paper be 
stopped, and the peoples of Europe be given 
good gold and silver coins, francs and marks 
and lire, then their monetary troubles both 
in their domestic and foreign exchanges will 
cease. 

It may be said that all over the world even 
the simplest peasant is so accustomed to the 
use of paper money that in order to restore 
confidence in the various currencies it would 
not be necessary to mint coins. A moment’s 
reflection will be sufficient to dispel that idea. 
We have but to remember how the Germans 
in their occupation of the conquered coun- 
tries of Europe deliberately debauched the 
currencies and with them looted the unhappy 
peoples. What will the liberated French 
think of the paper francs of the Vichy regime? 
There is no need to expatiate upon the dis- 
trust, or rather total rejection, of these dis- 
honest issues. But give them bright new 5- 
franc pieces and confidence is instantly re- 
stored. And with that confidence will come 
the spirit and courage to set about the task 
of economic restoration. There are enough 
courageous men and women in Europe to do 
it. But their efforts must not be sabotaged 
by denying them the benefits of a sound 
monetary system. 


6, THE WORLD'S STORE OF SILVER 


But where, it will reasonably be asked, will 
sufficient silver be found to bring about these 
beneficent results? The world’s store of 
silver is very great, how great it is hard to 
say. Not only are vast amounts in existence 
in the form of bullion, but also in fabricated 
articles, in the shape of jewelry and orna- 
ments, forks and spoons, tea and coffee pots. 
It may sound strange to speak of such things 
and to think of floods of silver spoons going 
into the melting pots. But actually it is not 
so, hut the very reverse. Europe, the Far 
East, will be desperately impoverished after 
the war, and when people are bankrupt and 
starving, regard for their little treasures is 
apt to vanish. If a European finds that he 
can turn his silver teapot into good sound 
money, not some pieces of paper which he 
distrusts, but coins in which he has implicit 
confidence, he will sell it and get along with 
a more utilitarian article. He will feel an 
enhanced satisfaction in the money that his 
handsomer silver possession has brought him. 
Up till then he was unable to realize upon 
his more showy possessions at any but a 
ruinous figure in worthless or violently de- 
preciated paper. Now he can turn them into 
money that is good and stays good, and will 
be consoled for his sacrifice. 

But may not this flood of silver from the 
bullion stock piles and fabricated articles 
cause an inflation? Will the world be 
plagued with a great mass of silver coins that 
will depreciate in value just as surely as did 
the paper they have displaced? The answer 


to that question is emphatically in the nega- 
tive. The world possesses an immense 
amount of silver, but not so much as to cause 
a hard money inflation. To replace the 
worthless paper notes with silver and gold 
coins will absorb enough of the precious 
metals to prevent any inflationary tenden- 
cies. The thrifty European peasant will start 
again to accumulate, confident in the value 
of his savings. The tremendous strength 
and stability of a peasantry that toils and 
saves will be restored. Give the little Eu- 
ropean or Chinese farmer a chance and he 
will save himself and his country with him. 
But with worthless paper as his only money 
he is beaten before he starts on the heavy 
task of restoration. 


7. OBJECTIONS TO BIMETALLISM 


It must be candidly acknowledged that 
many specialists in monetary theory either 
oppose, or are indifferent to, the claims of an 
international bimetallic standard. The rea- 
sons for this opposition are not hard to find, 
but on examination will prove to be founded 
on a misapprehension of the problem and, 
unfortunately, on a good deal of ‘prejudice 
against, or perhaps rather, impatience with 
the scheme. The first objection that is al- 
ways advanced is that bimetallism has failed 
in the past and therefore must fail again in 
the future. This is not so. What those who 
argue along that line really mean, and they 
are correct, is that attempts by a single coun- 
try to maintain a bimetallic standard have 
failed and always will fail. France was beaten 
in her struggle to maintain the double 
standard after the Franco-Prussian War by 
the act of Germany adopting the gold stand- 
ard, demonetizing her silver coins and throw- 
ing the bullion on the market for what it 
would fetch, It may be remarked that, as 
all students of the history of prices know, 
the disastrous fall in prices all over the world 
from 1874 to 1896 was caused, if not wholly at 
least in part, by the fall in the value of silver 
that followed on this act of Germany. 

But the proposals put forward now are in 
no danger of failure. Dr. T. E. Gregory, of 
the London School of Economics, who is not a 
bimetallist, writing as recently as 1932 in 
his The Silver Situation: Problems and Pos- 
sibilities, said: 

“There need be no hesitation in admitting 
the truth that, given a bimetallic ratio near 
the present market ratio and a large bi- 
metallic area the gloomy anticipations that 
bimetallism would break down would be 
falsified.” 

The present proposals conform exactly with 
Dr. Gregory’s requirements. At the time the 
plan is put into effect the legal and market 
ratios will be the same and the area will be 
world-wide. 

International bimetallism will not break 
down for the very reason that former at- 
tempts at national bimetallism failed. If 
the area is large enough, and Dr, Gregory will 
certainly agree that the whole world is large 
enough, all chances of it being sabotaged will 
be nonexistent. Will world-wide acceptance 
of a bimetallic standard be possible? Never 
since the fall of the Roman Empire has there 
been such an opportunity to obtain univer- 
sal acquiescence in anything as will be of- 
fered to the nations at the end of the Second 
World War. 

The impatience of those who are weary of 
the plea of “doing something for silver” need 
not stand in the way. Looking at the pro- 
posal from a world standpoint, the silver in- 
terests in the United States do not enter into 
the picture. The British Empire, the Rus- 
sians, the Chinese are not at all concerned 
with the American silver miners. It is none 
of their business, and assuredly they will not 
be influenced one way or another by the al- 
leged benefits that will accrue to interested 
parties in the United States. But they are 
deeply concerned with the impoverished and 
ruined victims of the war all over the world. 
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They will remember the miseries and disas- 
ters that followed in the path of the break- 
down of monetary systems after the first 
war. The German, who will remember the 
catastrophe of the inflated mark; the French- 
man and Italian, who has seen his franc or 
lira debauched and made worthless, will not 
be anxious to face such disasters again. 
These are the victims who must be helped, 
and it is of the least importance that help 
be given to silver in America. 


8. THE NOVELTY OF THE SCHEME 


It may be objected that a scheme of inter- 
national bimetallism is too novel, too strange 
to be accepted readily. Such an argument 
cannot be seriously entertained. It is far 
less strange and untried than any scheme 
that involves the creation of “bancors” or 
“unitas.” The people of continental Europe, 
those of India, China, or Japan, know noth- 
ing of them now and will have to be per- 
suaded, or coerced, into accepting them as 
media for their foreign trade. But they all 
know silver and gold, they perfectly under- 
stand that they are precious metals, and the 
feel of hard coin in their hands will be a 
tonic to the most despairing. After all, the 
world has used silver as money for countless 
centuries and gold exclusively for a very few 
years. In the words of Lord Keynes, gold is 
a parvenu among the monetary metals, a 
latecomer whose performances have been very 
disconcerting and upsetting. 

But why, after all, should we bother so 
much about getting on a hard-money basis? 
A whole generation has grown up that has 
never seen a gold coin outside a collection 
and would be almost embarrassed by the pos- 
session of an English sovereign or a $5 gold 
piece. That would be true were we dealing 
with any but a desperate emergency in an 
exhausted world. The confusion in liberated 
Europe after the war will almost beggar be- 
lief, and drastic measures will be necessary to 
relieve the situation. It is likely that, for a 
long time after the war, the suspicious peas- 
antry will prefer their gold or silver coins 
and avoid or reject paper money. For that 
they need hardly be blamed. But, with the 
slow but sure recovery of confidence, no doubt 
bank and currency notes will be more and 
more used; provided, of course, that the 
people are convinced by actual experience 
that they are instantly convertible into coin 
on demand. 


9. THE UNIVERSALITY OF THE SCHEME 


It might be asked whether the remoneti- 
zation of silver on the Continent of Europe is 
the business of any but the nations involved? 
If France or Germany or Italy care to use 
silver coins again as unlimited legal tender, 
let them do so and good luck to them, This 
view is erroneous, since the crux of the whole 
proposal is that the bimetallic standard 
must be accepted universally, thereby allow- 
ing the foreign exchanges to work automati-< 
cally on a bullion basis. 

It will be an immense boon no doubt to 
the peasant, and he is the backbone of the 
economy of all lands, that his confidence 
in his money should be restored. But that is 
far from being the only benefit derived. An 
equally beneficent result will arise from the 
fact that the nations of the whole world will 
be able to buy what they need outside their 
own borders. The hard wheat of Canada 
will flow to feed the starving multitudes, and 
it will be paid for not in depreciated paper 
but jn good bullion. The plague of debts, 
with their bitterness and endless recrimina- 
tions, will be avoided. The restocking of the 
stricken lands will be an immense task. Not 
everything that is necessary can be paid for 
at once, some of it will probably never be 
paid for. But substantial payments can be 
made very soon, which will ease the strain 
and facilitate the restoration of world trade, 

The lesson the victorious nations learned 
after the first war has not been forgotten, A 
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fantastic amount in reparations was de- 
manded from the vanquished; but how the 
Germans could pay was beyond the wit of 
man to solve. Germany had no gold, or 
very little, and, lacking that, the only method 
by which she could raise money to meet her 
obligations was by exporting her manufac- 
tured goods, thereby obtaining credit bal- 
ances, which could be transferred to her 
creditors. This Germany proceeded to do, 
and cheap articles from her factories began 
to flood the markets of the world to under- 
sell the wares of other nations. To prevent 
dumping and to protect domestic producers, 
tariffs were raised everywhere and interna- 
tional trade was well-nigh strangled. The 
gold of the world took refuge in America and 
has remained there ever since. 

In 1925 the Bank of England resumed gold 
payments, a courageous but, as was seen 
later, an ill-judged act. The pound sterling 
simply was not worth its pre-war par with 
the American dollar. British exporters were 
penalized and importers subsidized, and the 
result was the continuation and intensifica- 
tion of the great burden of unemployment, 
the dole and all the economic troubles that 
culminated in the great depression. The 
real tragedy of the post-war era all over the 
world was that the nations were trying to 
pay for the war and had not enough money 
to do it. Or rather they had not enough of 
the right kind—the hard, good money that 
alone gives confidence and allows the ex- 
changes to function easily and automatically. 


10. THE RETURN OF BIMETALLISM 


To those who are not aware of the history 
of the use of the precious metals as money 
the idea of a bimetallic standard may appear 
extraordinary and unprecedented. Nothing 
is further from the truth. The exclusive use 
of gold has been no more than an episode 
in the age-long use of money by mankind. 
In 1795 Great Britain was forced to abandon 
the double standard, beaten by arbitrage 
operators across the channel. The nine- 
teenth century saw the final downfall of 
silver because the mines of America, Aus- 
tralia, and South Africa poured a great del- 
uge of gold upon the world. And the na- 
tions, some of them willingly but most of 
them reluctantly, were forced to adopt a 
monometallic gold standard. The great agi- 
tation in the United States to restore silver 
connected with the name of William Jen- 
nings Bryan was defeated by South African 
gold which was then just beginning to pour 
into the world. But should a bimetallic 
standard be set up universally none of these 
disasters could afflict the nations. National 
bimetallism has always failed; international 
cannot fail. But even now Americans are 
still using silver certificates and the stock 
pile in the Treasury is enormous. France 
has never forgotten her silver 5-franc pieces 
and would be glad enough to see them again. 
The Indian still uses his silver rupees and 
the Chinese his silver dollars—if he can get 
them, and will be only too anxious to get rid 
of his depreciated paper and the dishonest 
currency of the Japanese invaders. The 
Arab still uses his quaint silver pieces struck 
on purpose for him with the image of Queen 
Maria Theresa of Austria. They are good 
money, he can feel their weight in his hand 
and trusts their purity. The world wants 
good money again, not tawdry bits of paper. 
It is not without significance that when the 
emissaries of the Allies landed in north 
Africa they took with them gold coins. Fine, 
big, handsome French 5-franc pieces would 
have been equally acceptable, if they had 
had a stock of them. 

A return to international bimetallism 
would see the end of the gold era of the world, 
and it would depart unmourned. It had 
brought endless trouble with it and at last 
broke down ingloriously. There is no magic, 
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no sacredness in the gold standard, and even 
less in a gold coin. The English sovereign 
was only fixed in 1816 at its present weight. 
People are still living who were born before 
the American dollar was fixed at 23.22 grains 
of fine gold and millions have never realized 
that within the past decade it has been re- 
duced to 13.71 grains. The successive deval- 
uations of the franc, the lira and the yen 
brought confusion to the international ex- 
changes, dishonest profits to arbitrage opera- 
tors, and disturbance to both national and 
international price levels. Such perils must 
never be allowed to assall the world again. 


11, THE INSUFFICIENCY OF GOLD 


We have already stated that there is not 
enough gold in the world. To add to that, it 
is apparent that the bulk of what the world 
does possess is so unevenly distributed that 
its use is hampered and the free movement 
of gold bullion across the international ex- 
changes made excessively difficult. How shall 
the world redistribute the immense stock pile 
that lies buried in America? Shall the United 
States simply fling it broadcast over the 
world, and on what plea shall so extraor- 
dinary an action be justified? It is hard to 
imagine any reason, other than loving kind- 
ness, why the United States should rid itself 
of its gold stock. While such altruism would 
be beyond all praise it can hardly be thought 
of as a practical measure. 

Another thing that must be taken into 
serious consideration is the future supply 
of gold. The great South African mines have 
almost exhausted their high-grade ores. They 
are very deep and the practical difficulties 
of mining are becoming acute. It was the 
rise in price of gold to $35 per fine cunce 
that has allowed them to work their lower 
grade ores profitably. The same is true of the 
Canadian gold deposits. There is no know- 
ing but that some great gold strike may oc- 
cur in a place never hitherto suspected; but 
the world cannot rely on any such piece of 
luck. In addition therefore, to the fact that 
the world's stock of gold is inadequate, we 
must realize that the future offers no as- 
surance of supply of gold sufficient to sup- 
port a monometallic standard. 

So far as can be seen, the supply of silver 
will be enough to supplement this shortage of 
gold. Silver is obtained not only from its 
existing deposits but also as a byproduct of 
other metals, for instance lead. So far from 
diminishing, the supply of silver is increas- 
ing, and may well increase still more substan- 
tially in the future. The reserves of silver 
in the East, in India, and China are enor- 
mous and may be drawn upon. It is hard to 
think that the use of so precious a metal 
will be ignored when it lies to our hand, 
ready for our use. 

12, SUMMARY 


It will be well now briefly to summarize 
the conclusions to which we have arrived. 

1. An international bimetallic standard will 
allow the foreign exchanges to function on a 
bullion basis with automatic settlement of 
balances by the precious metals. 

2. The fact that adverse balances may thus 
be liquidated by bullion payments will, of 
itself, steady the exchanges and prevent vio- 
lent departures from par. The upper and 
lower limits of the specie points stand as the 
terminals beyond which, save in exceptional 
circumstances, the fluctuations of the ex- 
changes will be confined. 

3. The confusion into which monetary sys- 
tems of the occupied countries of Europe and 
Asia have been thrown by the downfall of 
their governments, the occupation marks 
of the German invaders and the inflation in 
China have been so extreme that their resto- 
ration will offer great difficulties, By re- 
monetizing silver the liberated peoples will 
be given hard money, the soundest basis 
for confidence and renewed hopes, 
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4. It has never been questioned that an in- 
ternational bimetallic system will work. 
Nothing whatever stands in its way and its 
success is assured. 

5. There is not enough gold in the world to 
support a monometallic standard now, and 
its future supply is more than doubtful. 
Added to which the distribution of the gold 
which the world does possess is so uneven 
that its redistribution will be, if not impos- 
sible, excessively difficult. But there is a vast 
quantity of silver which lies ready to be 
utilized. 

13, CONCLUSION 


One hundred and sixty-seven years ago 
Adam Smith, the first great Scottish econo- 
mist, wrote a memorable passage in his 
Wealth of Nations. He was speaking of the 
use of paper money which could be printed at 
will by a government and, in a quaint and 
arresting phrase, likened it to “a wagon- 
way through the air.” There were many 
advantages, he said, in so wonderful a means 
of locomotion, It was very cheap and easy 
and encountered none of the obstructions 
and difficulties that beset a more labored 

along the ground. But, he pointed 
out, it had its dangers, and proceeded to 
name them, dangers of which the world in 
recent years has been all too painfully aware. 
And so, in his forthright, sensible way he 
came to a conclusion, 

“The commerce and industry of the coun- 
try, it must be acknowledged, though they 
may be somewhat augmented, cannot alto- 
gether be so secure when they are thus, as it 
were, suspended upon the Daedalian wings 
of paper money, as when they travel about 
on the solid ground of gold and silver.” 


The Mockingbird Made the Official State 
Bird of Mississippi 


REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1944 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, for more 
than 20 years I have urged that the 
mockingbird be made the official bird of 
the State of Mississippi. The school 
children of the State joined with the 
clubwomen of the State in such a re- 
quest. 

A few days ago the legislature of Mis- 
Sissippi passed a law making the mock- 
ingbird the official bird of that State. 

In all the turmoil that surrounds us, 
one of the notes of gladness that greets 
me every morning is a mockingbird on 
the Supreme Court grounds that enlivens 
the drab surroundings with his cheering, 
endless melodies, as he inspiringly re- 
peats the songs of other birds. 

I congratulate the school children and 
the clubwomen of Mississippi on the suc- 
cess of their efforts, and congratulate the 
legislature on complying with their re- 
quest. 

Many years ago I delivered a short ad- 
dress on the mockingbird which was 
published throughout the country. Un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting that address at this point, 
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It reads as follows: 


[Extract from a speech of Eon. JOHN E. 
RANKIN, Member of Congress from Missis- 
sippi, delivered before the Mississippi So- 
ciety, in Washington, D. C., on December 
11, 1924] 


THE SOUTHERN MOCKINGBIRD 


Mr. RANKIN. It has indeed been a pleasure 
to me to listen to your excellent musical pro- 
gram, and especially to the imitations of bird 
songs as illustrated by that celebrated writer 
and naturalist, Schuyler Mathews, in his de- 
lightful book on Wild Birds and Their Music. 

The only suggestion I have to offer is that 
before he puts out another edition of his 
wonderful work that distinguished gentle- 
man should take a postgraduate course in 
his chosen field of study by going down into 
Mississippi and reveling in the songs of the 
couthern mockingbird—the greatest singer of 
them all. 

I can understand how one who has never 
heard him can extol in superlative terms 
the songs of other birds, for as Shakespeare 
has wisely stated, “The crow doth sing as 
sweetly as the lark when neither is attended.” 

And if, as the poet Burton has said, “A 
nightingale dies for shame if another bird 
sings better,” then one melodious trill of 
Dixie’s matchless songster would put a world 
of nightingales to instant and shameful 
death. 

He is the master of them all! 

‘The Caruso of feid and forest, the Mozart 
of wild music, the grand opera of nature, he 
seems to embrace within his boundless reper- 
toire the songs of all the birds that have ever 
lived and those that are yet to come. 

As courageous as the eagle, he guards with 
valor and with vigilance his nestlings and his 
mate, repelling the invasion of the dreaded 
hawk, and scattering a flock of intruding 
crows in ignominous flight. As gentle as the 
dove, he manifests the highest attributes of 
civilization as prescribed by the golden rule 
by refiecting in his daily life the sentiments 
of his song. 

It has Feen said that musical expression 
is confined to the highest natures, and that 
therefore birds of prey never sing. 

The friendless vulture that wafts his way 
in geometric figures over the sunny land- 
seape, measuring with his fleeting shadow 
those double circles which meet only at the 
bedside of death, or on the field of carnage, 
never sings a song. The weird owl, the night- 
ly terror of all the feathered tribe, the most 
ghastly and striking emblem of desolation 
and despair, never warbles a note. The loath- 
some vampire, that detestable plague of the 
tropics, that reputed pest to human life, 
never breathes a tune. 

I wou'd rather be the mockingbird which 
Longfellow has described as “swinging aloft 
on a willow spray” and shaking from his little 
throat “such floods of delirious music” that 
all the world would seem to pause and listen, 
to live for one short hour, than to be the 
venomous toad and exist throughout a cen- 
tury, or to be the loathsome reptile and live 
a thousand years. 

We dignify as a national emblem the Amer- 
ican eagle that soars and shrieks his screams 
of defiance from the seclusion of the crags; 
we perpetuate in verse and story the imagin- 
‘ary song of the mythical dying swan; we 
praise the inferior songs of other birds—but, 
in my humble judgment, there is none that 
deserves more praise, credit, or commenda- 
tion at the hands cf enlightened humanity 
than the peerless mockingbird, America’s 
sweetest singer, who enlivens the spirit of 
springtime with his tireless serenade, and 
thrills every heart with his inspiring note of 
gladness as he touches the golden harp of 
nature's sweetest song and stirs with joy and 
hope the languid souls of listening men.” 


Jewish Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EARLE D. WILLEY 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1944 


Mr. WILLEY. Mr. Speaker, at a mass 
meeting called by the Wilmington branch 
cf the Zionist Organization of America 
at the Y. M. and Y. W. H. A. in Wilming- 
ton, Del., on the evening of February 
29, 1844 and attended by some 750 per- 
sons, a resolution was unanimously 
adopted calling upon the Delaware dele- 
gation in Congress to support Senate and 
House resolutions favoring the establish- 
ment in Palestine of a national home for 
the Jewish people. The resolution was 
adopted following an address by Pierre 
S. van Paassen, foreign correspondent, 
author, and lecturer, and is as follows: 

Whereas persecution against the Jews of 
Europe has uprooted and made homeless mil- 
lions of Jewish people who are in dire need 
of a haven and a home where they may enjoy 
the elementary rights of human life; and 

Whereas the British Government as 
mandatory to Palestine, has issued the 
Chamberlain White Papér which would close 
Palestine to Jewish immigration on March 
31, 1944, and prohibit the purchase of land 
for Jewish settlement in that country, thus 
closing Palestine as a place of refuge for the 
millions in such dire need: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That we urge upon our S2nators 
and Representatives in the United States 
Congress that they vote favorably upon the 
Senate Resolution No. 247 and the House Res- 
olutions Nos. 418 and 419 urging “that the 
United States shall use its good offices and 
take appropriate measures to the end that 
the doors of Palestine shall be opened for free 
entry of Jews into that country, and that 
there shall be full opportunity for coloniza- 
tion, sọ that the Jewish people may ulti- 
mately reconstitute Palestine as a free and 
democratic Jewish commonwealth”; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to our Senators and Representatives in 
the Congress of the Unitec States. 


Twenty Years in Congress 


REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LEX GREEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 8, 1944 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, probably 
the most pleasant part of all the experi- 
ence of a public servant is the approval 
and cooperation of those he serves. Dur- 
ing my almost 20 years in the Congress, 
the people of Florida have on all occa- 
sions cooperated well with me and if I 
have made any accomplishments here 
or any services have been well performed, 
full credit for same should be given to 
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my loyal constituents in Florida. Their 
kindness to me has ever been an inspira- 
tion and an encouragement. I give to 
them full credit for all worth-while 
things which have transpired for Florida 
during my tenure here. 

Over the period of years, I have re- 
ceived thousands of telegrams and let- 
ters of appreciation from individuals, 
cities, and organizations in my State. 
War veterans have written me in their 
own behalf in gratitude for efforts on in- 
dividual claims. Veterans’ organizations 
have written me in approval of legisla- 
tion for the good of the whole. It has 
been my lot to sponsor many legislative 
proposals of different posts of the Amer- 
ican Legion and of Spanish-American 
War Camps in my State. Business con- 
cerns, chambers of commerce, city coun- 
cils, mayors, State officials, civic clubs, 
all have responded quite generously on 
so many occasions. These kind expres- 
sions are by me appreciated far more 
than are silver and gold because they 
come from the hearts of loyal and noble 
constituents. Too much space would be 
required to print even a reasonable num- 
ber of these messages which from the 
bottom of my heart I do appreciate so 
much; therefore, I shall present to you 
only a few, as follows: 


CLEARWATER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Clearwater, Fla., August 27, 1943. 
Hon. Lex Green, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN GREEN: Your telegram 
of August 21, advising that project FAS 77-1, 
covering the extension of the Pinellas-Hills- 
borough Road No. 17, had been approved by 
the War Production Board, is very much 
appreciated. 

We believe it will be only a few days until 
the State road department will begin con- 
struction on this road, the completion of 
which will be a boon to all of Pinellas County, 
as well as all of central Florida. 

We wish to thank you for your cooperation, 
as we believe that it was through your efforts 
that the War Production Board gave its ap- 
proval of this project. 

Sincerely yours, 
Fren J. Lee, Secretary. 


JACKSONVILLE AUTOMOBILE 
DEALERS ASSOCIATION, 
Jacksonville, Fla., June 18, 1943. 
Hon. Lex Green, 
Member of Congress, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
Re: Proposed O. P. A. price ceiling on used 
passenger automobiles. 

Dear Sm: Please accept the sincere thanks 
of the Jacksonville Automobile Dealers Asso- 
ciation for the very fine, prompt, and able 
response to our pleas for assistance in pre- 
senting the case of the automobile dealers of 
America to the Office of Price Administration 
in regard to the above matter. 

Our latest information is that no ceiling 
will be forthcoming in the immediate 
future, and that if a price ceiling is placed 
on used passenger vehicles the same will be 
far more equitable than the ceiling on com- 
mercial vehicles under MPR-341. 

We feel that this result is due primarily to 
your very able championing of our cause. 

Very truly yours, 
ALLEN L. PoucHER, 
Managing Secretary. 
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Crry or WEWAHITCHKA, 

- Wewahitchka, Fla., March 4, 1943, 
Hon. Lex Green, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Ma. GREEN: It gives me pleasure to 
be able to advise you that the W. P. A. project 
covering our city hall has been reopened and 
the men are there and at work. 

I want to extend to you not only my own 
personal thanks for your efforts in our be- 
half, but the appreciation of this entire com- 
munity, We realize that it is largely through 
your interest that this project was reopened 
and it is our hope that some day we may be 
able to show you just how much we do 
appreciate the time and effort which you 
have expended on our little city. 

Again thanking you, and with best wishes, 
I am, 

Very truly yours, 
C. L. Morcan, Mayor. 


FLORIDA STAJE BOARD OF HEALTH, 
Jacksonville, May 25, 1943. 
Hon, Lex Green, 
Member Congress, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Green; This will acknowledge 

receipt of copy of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
with reference to the proposed Pharmacy 
Corps bill. I have read with interest and I 
think this is an opportune time to express 
to you my appreciation not only for this 
special act, but for the many favors I know 
you have rendered to the pharmacists of this 
State, I can truthfully say that the pharma- 
cists of this State hold you in very high 
esteem and personally I have as yet to request 
anything of you that I did not receive your 
immediate cooperation, 

Respectfully yours, 

M. H, Doss, 
Director, State Bureau of Narcotics. 


AUXILIARY, 
UNITED SPANISH WAR VETERANS, 
Pontiac, Ill., February 2, 1944. 

HONORABLE Sm: Your unanimous approval 
of H. R. 2350 is appreciated by every member 
of the National Auxiliary, United Spanish 
War Veterans. 

Personally and as the national representa- 
tive of the membership of your district in 
the State of Florida may I say “Thank you.” 

Most sincerely, 
. IRMA HILL VOGEL, 
Chairman, National Legislative Committee. 


JACKSONVILLE BOARD OP REALTORS, 
Jacksonville, Fla., January 19, 1944. 
Congressman Lex GREEN, 
Washington, D.C. 
Re limitation on salesmen's earnings in 1944. 

Dear Lex: As you are probably aware, the 
Director of Economic Stabilization did not 
place any limitation on salesmen’s earnings 
in 1944 and on behalf of the members of the 
Jacksonville Board of Realtors, I wish to 
thank you most sincerely for your help in 
securing this ruling from the Director of 
Economic Stabilization. 

I can assure you that we all feel that this 
will be a great benefit to the real-estate busi- 
ness as a whole. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. A. COLLINS, 

President, Jacksonville Board of Realtors, 


THE City OF OCALA, 
Ocala, Fla., June 16, 1943, 
Hon. Lex GREEN, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Lex: The city council at its regular 
meeting last night expressed their gratifica- 
tion of your efforts in behalf of our city in 
obtaining approval under the Lanham Act 


for funds for this city's recreational program 
for servicemen. 

When you were in Ocala yesterday you 
probably noticed the large numbers of serv- 
icemen here then. Later in the week, and 
especially on week ends, the number of sery- 
icemen here greatly increases. 

Permit me to express the thanks of our 
city officials and citizens for your efforts in 
our behalf on this and prior occasions. 

Very truly yours, 
W. ROBERT SMITH, 
City Attorney. 
STATE AGRICULTURAL MARKET- 
ING BOARD OF FLORIDA, 
Jacksonville, Fla., May 31, 1943. 
Hon. ROBERT ALEXIS GREEN, 
Member. of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Lex: May we congratulate you for the 


work you did in obtaining a victory on the 


potato-price question. You had a hard, up- 
hill battle, but you won, and you deserve full 
credit for doing so. 
With kindest regards. I am, 
Cordially yours, 
WILLIAM L. WILSON, 
Director of State Markets, 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
Post OFFICE CLERKS, 
Pensacola, "la., March 17, 1943. 
Hon. Lex GREEN, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Lex: I feel that I can assume the 
privilege of addressing you by your first name 
because you have certainly been a friend of 
the postal employees and being a post-office 
clerk I want to express my deep appreciation 
for all you have done for us. 

One thing I have noticed—and others here 
in this office have commented on it too— 
is the fact that no matter how busy you may 
be you have an uncanny ability of answering 
all letters and telegrams before the ink is 
dry on the one you received. Keep it up— 
it really goes over in a big way. If your sec- 
retary is responsible for this promptness you 
should give him or her a raise. It’s just hu- 
man for me or anyone else to feel mighty 
proud of the fact that his Congressman 
thinks enough of him to answer correspond- 
ence »romptly. 

Let me thank you once more for the big 
part you played in bringing about the over- 
welming vote in favor of our pay-raise bill. 
If you should be able to visit Pensacola any 
time be sure to let me know as I would like 
to personally thank you and I am sure that 
all the clerks in this office would enjoy the 
same opportunity. 

‘ith best wishes and a parting but lasting 
thanks, I am, 

Sincerely, 
W. B. ANDERSON, 
Fourth Vice President, Florida Fed- 
eration of Post Office Clerks. 


CITY OF PENSACOLA, 
November 1, 1943. 
Hon. Lex GREEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. O. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN; I wish to thank you 
for your letter of October 29 showing ap- 
proval of allocation of $100,000 for the devel- 
opment of the municipal airport. 

This was indeed good news and I appreciate 
your interest in this and the many other 
matters which you have given your undi- 
vided attention to for the benefit of Florida. 

With kind regards. 

Very truly yours, 
A. E. LANGFORD, 
City Manager, 
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Crry or New SMYRNA BEACH, FLA., 
March 25, 1943. 
Hon. Lex GREEN, 
Congressman at Large, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN GREEN: We wish to ex- 
tend a most sincere thank you on behalf of 
the city commission and all the people of our 
community for your efforts in obtaining fa- 
vorable action on the project of much needed 
improvements to the Ponce de Leon Inlet, 

With kindest personal regards, we are 

Sincerely yours, 
Tue Crry COMMISSION, 
New Smyrna Beach, Fia. 
By W. E. Swoore, 
Mayor Commissioner. 


TROPICAL BRANCH 1071, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS, 
Miami, Fla., April 2, 1943. 
Hon. LEX GREEN, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear FREND Lex: Just a line to let you 
know we really appreciate the way you went 
to bat for us in the recent campaign for a 
salary adjustment. That 8300 will surely 
help out. It does a fellow good to know he 
has a friend up there when he really needs 
a friend. 

Here’s hoping the President will see this 
thing the same way you fellows did. 

Thanks a million, Lex, from all the boys. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cari W. WRIGHT, 
President, Tropical Branch 1071, 
National Association of Letter Carriers. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA, April 23, 1943. 
Hon. Lex GREEN, 
House Office Building: 

Your telegram and other valued advices 
received. Have just had our petition for 
45-day stay in log ceiling granted by O. P. A. 
This is big relief, and we wish to thank you 
for your support as always. 

Regards, 
CUMMER Sons CYPRESS Co., 
Epwérp C. ROE, 2 
Vice President and General Manager. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Tallahassee, Fla., October 11, 1943. 
The Honorable Lex Green, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Green; Thank you for the copy 
of Aunt Sammy’s Radio Recipes. We are 
delighted to have this for use with our teach- 
ers. I will call it to their attention as we 
visit schools and at conferences that we 
hold with home economics teachers in groups. 

Very sincerely yours, 
BOLETHA FROJEN, 
State Supervisor, Home 
Economics Education. 
THE MIAMI HERALD, 
Miami, Fla., November 18, 1943. 
Congressman LEX GREEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESMAN GREEN: Thank you for 
your telegram of November 16 dealing with 
the Virginia Key project. It helped us to 
prepare an excellent news story. 

With every good wish to you, I am 

Sincerely, 

JOHN D. PENNEKAMP, 
Associate Editor, 

WINN & LOVETT Grocery CO., 
Jacksonville, Fla., June 30, 1943. 

Hon. LEX GREEN, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Many thanks for 
copy of letter from Prentiss M. Brown of June 
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26 regarding the situation on sugar for in- 
dustrial users. We greatly appreciate your 
sending this information along to us. You 
have also, from time to time, sent us other 
information regarding things we have written 
you about, and we greatly appreciate your at- 
tention. 
Yours very truly, 
WINN & LOVETT GROCERY CO., 
A. D. Davis. 


Sr. PETERSBURG JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
St. Petersburg, Fla., May 12, 1943. 
Hon. Lex GREEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN GREEN: We have re- 
ceived word that our college has been rein- 
stated as an approved school for the training 
of naval aviation cadets under the C. A. A. 
program. 

We realize the valuable work which you 
have done in helping to bring about a favor- 
able conclusion to this matter, and I wish to 
express my personal thanks and appreciation 
for your efforts. 

Thanking you most heartily and with cor- 
dial good wishes, I remain, 

Yours very sincerely, 
ROBERT B. REED. 
THE BOARD OF PUBLIC INSTRUC- 
TION oF DUVAL COUNTY, FLA. 
Jacksonville, Fla., June 8, 1943. 
Hon. Lex GREEN, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Green: I acknowledge receipt of 
your wire advising that the President had 
approved Florida project 8-M-51, and indi- 
cating that the actual cash would soon be 
at hand. 

I made this announcement at a hoard 
meeting this afternoon and was instructed 
by unanimous vote to voice that body’s sin- 
cere appreciation for your splendid assist- 
ance. We are, indeed, grateful to you and 
hope that you will think of some way where- 
by we may show our appreciation. 

Best regards, 

. Sincerely yours, 

J. W. GILBERT, 
Acting Superintendent. 

Crry or FERNANDINA, 
Fernandina, Fla., October 22, 1943. 

Hon. LEX GREEN, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We want to take this opportu- 
nity to thank you for your cooperation in 
securing some houses for us here in Fernan- 
dina, Fia, 

The National Housing Agency of Atlanta, 
Ga., informed us today that a housing pro- 
gram has been approved for Fernandina con- 
sisting of 60 privately financed units. 

We appreciate your efforts and considera- 


tion. If at any time we can be of service to 
you, please feel free to call upon this office. 
Sincerely yours, 
G. RALPH WOLFF, 
Mayor. 
W. C. DRAGER s 


City Manager. 


FOREST FARMERS Asso- 
CIATION COOPERATIVE, 
March 18, 1943. 
Hon. LEX GREEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran REPRESENTATIVE GREEN: I want to 
chank you very sincerely for the helpful 
interest you have shown in making proper 
provision for forestry research in the naval 
stores territory. 
Your leadership in this important matter 
is very greatly appreciated. 
Yours very truly, 
C. P. KELLY, Executive Director. 


General Chickering Discusses the Big Job 
of Army Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1944 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, Gen. William E. Chickering, Di- 
rector of the Army Postal Service, re- 
cently delivered an address to a group of 
enlisted men upon their graduation from 
the Army Postal School at West Chester, 
Pa. I am asking permission to include 
some of the highlights of this address at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

The Army Postal Service is one of the 
most important agencies of the Army. 
The problems confronting those who 
handle the Army mails are tremendous. 
The constant movement cf troops, the 
large amount of incorrectly addressed 
mail and the loss of ships and planes that 
carry mail makes the task at times al- 
most insurmountable. Delivering mail to 
soldiers all over the globe is far different 
from peacetime mail service. : 

General Chickering and those asso 
ciated with him are striving daily to over- 
come the many handicaps, and a staff of 
competent postal experts are hard at 
work trying to have the huge volume of 
soldiers mail reach all destinations as 
safely and as quickly as is humanly pos- 
sible. 


Some of the highlights of General 
Chickering’s speech follow: 


Every effort has been made in all of the 
wars in which our country has been engaged 
to give the best possible mail service to our 
troops. In the present war, for the first time, 
we have global warfare in the fullest sense 
of the word. Our troops are scattered 
throughout the world and the Army Postal 
Service must follow the troops and provide 
them with the best postal facilities possible 
under the existing war conditions. In addi- 
tion, the problem is increased by the number 
of troops involved which is far beyond any- 
thing we have experienced in the past. The 
planning on which our operations to meet 
this task are based has been in process over 
an extended period. In 1939 and 1940 when 
the Army was preparing for extensive ma- 
neuvers this planning was carried further and 
resulted in an agreement being entered into 
with the Post Office Department in March of 
1940, which clearly defines the division of 
responsibility between the two departments 
in the furnishing of postal service to our 
troops. With that agreement and the splen- 
did cooperation of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, plus the experience of the last war as 
a basis, we have built up an Army Postal Serv- 
ice of which we are justly proud. 

The members of this class were selected 
because of prior postal service or other quali- 
fications which make them especially suitable 
for postal duty. Besides these qualifications, 
however, it is necessary that you have a high 
concept of the importance of the Army 
Postal Service and the vital nature of the 
duties and responsibilities connected there- 
with. Mail is a vital factor in Army morale. 
The Secretary of War has made the statement 
that it is the No. 1 morale factor. Add to the 
morale of the troops the importance of morale 
on the home front. The Army Postal Service, 
with the Post Office Department, reaches into 
the millions of homes from which these men 
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in the Army have come and forms, in fact, the 
connecting link between these men and their 
families. We must strive to keep that link 
effective and to keep the mail moving with 
the utmost dispatch. 

As most of you have had prior experience 
with the civil postal system, you know it to 
be a model of postal efficiency. This expe- 
rience provides a most valuable background 
for duty in the Army Postal Service. There 
is one striking contrast between the two serv- 
ices, however, that should be pointed out. 
The civil postal system was built up gradually 
over a period of about two centuries. It is 
founded on the experience and knowledge of 
many experts and upon traditions built up 
during that time. Its operations are now 
routine, its schedules fixed, and its assign- 
ments specialized. This is not so of the 
Army Postal Service, which has been built 
up rapidly and is conducting a world-wide 
postal system under the most trying circum- 
stances of total war with the numerous haz- 
ards which that entails. Uncertain sched- 
ules, enemy action on the high seas, combat 
conditions abroad, primitive quarters for 
A. P. O.’s, movement of troops, misaddressed 
mail—these are some of the problems with 
which the Army Postal Service is faced. 

Your ingenuity will be taxed, your re- 
sourcefulness, challenged. Tou will con- 
stantly be faced with new situations and 
problems and must work out your solutions 
using the knowledge acquired here as your 
working tools. This is the challenge you 
have accepted in coming into the Army Postal 
Service. It is the challenge the Army Postal 
Service expects you to meet. In discharging 
this responsibility you will be making a defi- 
nite and outstanding contribution to main- 
tenance of the all-important postal link, 
You will be making a singular contribution 
to the soldiers whose mail you handle; a 
contribution that will be reflected in their 
fighting qualities and in the final achieve- 
ment of total victory. You will be carrying 
out the tradition of the great United States 
Post Office Department, which has always so 
ably labored under the slogan, “The mails 
must go through.” 


Address by Associate Justice Jackson Be- 
fore the Canadian Bar Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, Fetruary 7), 1944 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, in be- 
half of the able and distinguished junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Mean], I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an address delivered by Hon. 
Robert H. Jackson, Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
before the anual meeting of the Cana- 
dian Bar Association, at Toronto, Can- 
ada, on February 19 1944. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I value your invitation, not only as a per- 
sonal honor but as an expression of your 
esteem for the Court on which I sit and orf 
your good will toward the legal profession in 
the United States. A sense of brotherhood, 
based on common traditions, always has ani- 
mated the bars of our two countries. It has 
been quickened and deepened by the com- 
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mon character of our perils and problems in 
the war. I only remind you of what you 
already know; of the high respect in which 
the Canadian bench is held in my country; 
of the fellowship the lawyer of the States 
feels for the lawyer of the Provinces; and of 
the ties of friendship that closely bind my 
Government to your own and my people to 
your people. 

The structure of self-government in both 
of our lands has been largely the work of 
lawyers, and our liberties are secured by legal 
principles. The foundations of Canada and 
of the United States have so much in com- 
mon that any weakness in one must be appre- 
hended as a weakness in both, We may well 
devote an evening to probing at these founda- 
tions to see where, if at all, they are under- 
mined or need attention. Of course, my ob- 
servations about current conditions relate 
only to the United States. Want of knowl- 
edge would put your conditions beyond my 
consideration, if want of taste did not. 

We in the United States are experiencing 
what many call a period of confusion in the 
law. It is not, as some who ignore history 
believe, unparalleled or unprecedented. In- 
stead, it is the kind of unsettlement that 
always extends to the law when organized 
society itself is in a period of transition, We 
can understand the evolution of the law only 
by reference to shifts in the broader intel- 
lectual currents that affect the affairs of 
government, 

Bryce generalized all constitutional history 
as a ceaseless struggle between what he called 
centripetal and centrifugal forces and sug- 
gested a cycle from anarchy to tyranny and 
back again. For well over a half century the 
United States, like most countries, has been 
in the centralization phase of the historical 
cycle, The end is not in sight. New ideas 
about the world we live in continue to react 
upon our ideas of government. Science 
seems in a conspiracy to forward concentra- 
tion of governmental and of economic power. 
For example, the microscope has altered our 
world much as the telescope did the medieval 
one. A new dimension of existence has been 
revealed by discovery of germs, bacteria, and 
microscopic life. Some of this is hostile to 
man without respect to state or national 
boundaries. We have found it necessary al- 
ways and everywhere to be mobilized against 
unseen foes. Resulting health and sanitary 
requirements exert a powerful socializing and 
centralizing influence on our society, our 
government, and our law. They are a con- 
stant ally of increasing power in social or- 
ganization against freedom of the individual 
and the autonomy of the locality. Pressure 
in the same direction comes also from the 
expanding world in chemistry, electric en- 
ergy, and electronics, in radio and aerody- 
namics, and from the industrial organiza- 
tion necessary to put these things at the 
service of the masses of the people. 

As the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
were characterized by extreme individualiza- 
tion of the law to make it conform with the 
prevailing social philosophy, so the twenti- 
eth century is one of socialization of the law 
in obedience, likewise, to prevailing social 
attitudes. The movement today almost uni- 
versally is toward advancement of collective 
interests at the expense of individual inter- 
ests. This, of course, is not to say that we 
are becoming a collectivist state. Indeed, 
moderate concessions are thought by some 
to be the best defense against such extremes. 
While there are those who resist this drift, 
our more heated divisions are no longer as 
to the direction of our movement so much 
as to its pace. 

Many persons have voiced fears or hopes 
that the post-war world will move rapidly 
and sharply either to the right or to the 
left. An extreme movement in either direc- 
tion would utilize existing centralization and 
socialization and vastly extend it either to 
serve the supposed interests of a proletariat, 


as in Russia, or those of a military-indus- 
trialist class, as in Germany and Italy. 
Whether enough of our people will give way 
to extremes to carry the balance either way 
may be doubted and, if so, any estimate as 
to which extreme might prevail would hardly 
rise above a guess. But it does seem to me 
probable that those who have been inclined 
toward the right will move further to the 
right, and that those who have been looking 
hopefully to the left will go further to the 
left. If this transpires, it makes wider and 
sharper and deeper division among our people 
as to the very fundamentals of organized 
life. 

To increase the distance by which the views 
of men are separated is to intensify the 
struggle for power, ‘The increased role of 
central governments .n matters such as labor 
relations, social security, unemployment 
compensation, price control, industrial regu- 
lation, and fiscal policy have raised the 
stakes of power higher than ever before. 
Moreover, it is the attitude of extremists 
that tkere are no inherent restraints on 
power, that once in office nothing but their 
own wills could check them. All of these 
factors conspire to make future struggles 
less compromisable. A contest in Canada 
between the Conservatives and Liberals or 
in the United States between the Republi- 
cans and Democrats can be settled at the bal- 
lot box. Their policies are not so far apart 
as to justify carrying the contest further, 
and whichever one takes office does so with 
acceptance of constitutional restraints which 
make the minority safe in person and prop- 
erty. But a struggle between such extremes 
as Communist and Fascist Parties could 
hardly submit to an election, but would 
tempt to extra-legal tests of strength; for 
either would fear, and rightly, that the other 
in power would stop at nothing to destroy 
ali opposition. 

Lord Balfour pointed out that the British 
Government is not adapted to the problems 
resulting from this kind of strife in words 
certainly applicable to the United States and, 
I would assume, to Canada. He said: “Our 
alternating Cabinets, though belonging to 
different parties, have never differed about 
the foundation of societ~ and it is evident 
that our whole political machinery presup- 
poses a people so fundamentally at one that 
they can afford to bicker; and so sure of 
their own moderation that they are not dan- 
gerously disturbed by the never-ending din 
of political conflict. May it always be so.” 

Thus, the security of democratic institu- 
tions may depend on keeping struggles for 
power from getting out of legal bounds. Pri- 
marily the burden of adjustment and recon- 
cillation within the democratic process will 
fall upon parliaments and congresses and 
upon the executives. We judges must, I 
think, be cautious that we do not obstruct 
them in the exercise of their lawful powers 
or make their task of governing unnecessarily 
difficult. In solving these great conflicts our 
judicial power is no substitute for that of the 
legislative or the executive, and the future of 
free government depends upon their adequacy 
to their problems even more than it depends 
on any exercise of power entrusted to the 
judiciary. 

Nevertheless, the magnitude and delicacy of 
the problems of the post-war world inevitably 
add to the responsibilities and difficulties of 
courts. More and more controversies that 
have their origins in phases of this conflict, 
or which groups are using to bear upon it, 
find their way into the courts. 


In common-law countries, much more than 
under the civil-law system, the judiciary is 
entrusted with a large measure of discretion 
in choosing, interpreting, and sometimes in- 
venting rules by which controversies are 
decided. We concentrate on rightly deciding 
individual cases and trust these decisions 
somehow to fit themselves into a pattern that 
in matters not controlled by legislation will 
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represent “the law.” We may well feel hum- 
ble and inadequate in the presence of the 
task, but that method has not proved unsuc- 
cessful. I do not think it is a mere coinci- 
dence that liberties are and for a long stretch 
of years have been relatively secure, institu- 
tions relatively stable, and all that freemen 
prize relatively safe where the methods and 
philosophy of the common law prevail. 

The part that legal philosophy has played 
in the making of our free governments and 
must continue to play in their successful op- 
eration makes its assumptions of more than 
academic significance. When legal or politi- 
cal principles on which the bench and bar 
and legislators used to be pretty much agreed 
are by any substantial group called into 
question, it has practical implications, It 
would be impossible to deny that in the 
United States assumptions once accepted as 
part of the original concept of our govern- 
ments are seriously questioned. 

In fashioning the institutions and cul- 
tures, both of Canada and the United States, 
resort has been had to two great streams 
of liberal thought. The history of our two 
countries has been very different, but I think 
the influences which have made us what 
we are may be traced to the same two 
sources. One was the intellectual and spirit- 
ual forces in England which guided the re- 
volt against personal authoritarian govern- 
ment by the Stuart kings; the other source 
was similar forces in France which guided 
the reaction against personal authoritarian 
government by Louis XIV. While there were, 
of course, important differences in the con- 
duct and consequences of the movements 
against monarchial totalitarianism on the 
two sides of the English Channel, there was 
a striking similarity in the doctrines that 
generated them, and there was much ex- 
change of thought between those who led 
them. Locke and Montesquieu are examples 
that could be multiplied of philosophers 
whose meditations were made common prop- 
erty. 

The liberal movement in both countries 
was stimulated and guided by a belief that 
a “natural law” limited the rightful powers 
of every government and that under it the 
individual possessed inherent and inalien- 
able “rights.” In England, King James, who 
thought of himself in quite modern author- 
itarlan terms, was boldly and bluntly told 
by Lord Chief Justice Coke that he was 
“under God and the law.” The battle against 
“the Divine right” of dictation in England 
thereafter went forward under that legal 
doctrine. Locke, theorist of the liberalizing 
movement in England, was one of the strong- 
est of English influences in the thinking of 
colonial statesmen and publicists, such as 
Jefferson, Madison, and Paine. He was an 
exponent of government limited by natural 
law, of inalienable rights of man, and of 
government by consent. But also, and par- 
ticularly through Jefferson, the French influ- 
ence in the same general direction was pow- 
erful. 

In France, much the same ideas were fer- 
menting and slowly gaining ground after the 
time of Louis XIV. In 1789, the National As- 
sembly of France set forth “a declaration of 
the rights of man,” in which it declared the 
citizen to possess rights that were “natural, 
sacred, and inalienable.” They were sum- 
marized under the terms “liberty, property, 
security, and resistance to oppression.” The 
state was not to interfere with ownership or 
enjoyment of property nor confiscate it “ex- 
cept in cases of evident public necessity, and 
then after payment of a just indemnity.” 
Personal security would be guarded by a 
system of courts and a single system of law 
and by a presumption of innocence until 
guilt was proved, The right to oppose and 
overthrow oppressive government was con- 
sidered a natural right, inherent in every man. 

How closely this resembles the philosophy 
and even the words of the Declaration of In- 
dependence of the United States, announced 
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® few years before, and the Bill of Rights, 
adopted a few years later. We declared it 
“self-evident” that men are “endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights; that 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
ha. piness.“ Later, amendments to the Con- 
stitution incorporated the Bill of Rights, by 
which safeguards were provided for liberty 
and also for property, which could be taken 
only for public use and upon “just compen- 
sation,” as had been declared in France, 
Thus, the nineteenth century opened with 
England, France, and most of this continent 
pretty solidly founded on a system of gov- 
ernment of personal liberty and of property- 
holding, based on the proposition that nat- 
ural rights of man limit all official authority. 

In the United States the years have wit- 
nessed a reaction against these natural-law 
theories. In smart intellectual circles it is 
regarded as naive to put any credence in nat- 
ural law and as unsophisticated to think, as 
did the forefathers, that men may have in- 
herent and inalienable rights. Instead, a 
multitude of theories of the nature and 
source of law are offered. We are told by 
some that all law is the creation of organized 
society. Some aver that law proceeds from 
such forces as economic determinism, insti- 
tutional compulsions, or those explained by 
Freudian psychoanalysis. Others put its 
origin in pure reason. Also, we have de- 
scendants of that old and influential school 
of “those who stand up for utility as the test 
of right and wrong,” the creed defined by 
Mills as one “which accepts as the founda- 
tion of morals utility, or the greatest happi- 
ness principle, holds that actions are right 
in proportion as they tend to promote hap- 
piness, wrong as they tend to produce the 
reverse of happiness.” Other modernists are 
skeptical as to the exercise of reason in law- 
making and cynical in their disregard of any 
moral law or principle as a force in its shap- 
ing. They believe with almost Marxian fer- 
vor in economic determinism. 

I shall not speak, I probably am not quali- 
fied to speak, of the academic soundness or 
the logical correctness of any of these doc- 
trines of political and legal rights and 
wrongs, nor as to the origins or sanctions of 
natural law, nor whether it is law, nor wheth- 
er it is natural, nor whether and to what ex- 
tent it has been abused or carried to excess 
by its devotees. I am not consciously an ad- 
vocate or adversary of the verity of any of 
them. I only venture a few practical obser- 
vations which have to do with the infiuence 
of the legal profession in helping to main- 
tain the kind of free government that the 
earlier lawyers helped so much to establish. 

The abstract concept of “natural rights” 
was an ecclesiastical as well as a legal one 
and was, as you know, ancient. What was 
new was its use, chiefly by lawyers, as a 
practical standard to rally all sorts and con- 
ditions of men to support the struggle against 
arbitrary government. It is easier to make 
fun of natural law as an abstract theory than 
it is to dismiss the great humanitarian ends 
which the ideas behind that formula fur- 
thered. It proved to be a powerful weapon of 

and unification of intellectual 
and spiritual forces in fighting for freedom. 
So long as that belief dominates the culture 
of a people, it is not possible for a dictator- 
ship of any sort to gain legitimacy or for au- 
thority that is oppressive, cruel, and arbi- 
trary to be given the prestige and moral force 
of law. For that reason totalitarians scorn 
and try to displace the natural-rights idea 
with the doctrine well put by Mussolini that 
“the Fascist state organizes the nation, but 
leayes a sufficient margin of liberty to the in- 
dividual. The latter is deprived of all use- 
less and possibly harmful freedom, but re- 
tains what is essential; the deciding power 
on this question cannot be the individual, 


but the state alone.” 
is the state alone.” Add to that, “I am 
the state.” That is the key to the legal 
philosophy of the absolutist, whether it be 
the Stuarts or Louis XIV, or Hitler, or Musso- 
lini, or Lenin, or any future imitator of any 
of them. 

What is at stake in this war and what will 
be the issue in many post-war conflicts, from 
the viewpoint of the lawyer, is summed up in 
those two fundamental and opposing prin- 
ciples of social organization. One attitude 
puts the state above and before the indi- 
vidual, who receives all of his rights by its 
grace and during its pleasure. The other is 
that the state is no mystical end in itself, 
but obtains its authority by delegation from 
the citizens as a means to their greater self- 
realization. The practical difference between 
these theories may be measured best by the 
contrast between the behavior of government 
toward its own citizens in Germany with that 
in England, Canada, or the United States. 

The feature which makes one uneasy about 
some modern law theory in the United States 
is that in repudiating natural-law doctrines 
it pretty much embraces this philosophy of 
absolutism of the state. Then law becomes 
ouly a phase of state policy. When policy is 
made manifest in legislation or in executive 
action or administrative decision, it follows 
that its finality is not to be questioned. 
From such premises it is hard to avoid the 
conclusion that in America all is law that 
has the votes, Just as in some parts of Europe 
all is law that has the guns. We thus have a 
New World variety of the European philoso- 
phies of no law. 

But even if these doctrines are not intended 
to afford support to absolutism, they at best 
are only feeble instruments of opposition. 
These theories may be intellectually satisfy- 
ing, but they arouse no passions in men’s 
breasts. Perhaps it was the religious element 
in the creed that each man has been en- 
dowed by his Creator with rights to life, Hib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness that lent 
fervor to its cause. If it was a simple, it 
also was a fighting, faith. Lawyer leadership 
never rose to such heights as when it ad- 
vanced under that standard. Perhaps in be- 
coming a more sophisticated profession “the 
lawyer has spoiled the statesman,” as Disraeli 
said of Brougham. 

It seems to me, however, that there should 
be enough unity at the bar on propositions 
that, if debatable in theory, are hardly open 
to doubt in practice and which are under- 
standable to laymen so that the lawyer may 
again be leader of the forces that make for 
freedom of the individual and for limitation 
upon the power of the state. I am con- 
viaced that de Tocqueville’s observation in 
the first half of the nineteenth century holds 
true in the twentieth. He said: “I cannot be- 
lieve that a republic could subsist at the 
present time if the influence of lawyers in 
public business did not increase in propor- 
tion to the power of the people.” 

My hope that the lawyer and the law may 


“The deciding power 


prove again as in the past one of the effective 


bulwarks of democracy is not at all based on 
the idea that the world can stand still or that 
our law can be like that of the Medes and 
Persians. Indeed, I am sure the world is in 
for very extensive change and renovation. 
Democracy does not mean merely holding on 
to the status quo; it is a method of progres- 
sion by peaceful and orderly means and by 
gradual, instead of revolutionary, steps. The 
law itself and the professional and judicial 
mind must be receptive to the legal implica- 
tions of changes in the social order. 

We, of course, would not deny that author- 
ity is an essential ingredient of law. Many 
rules of law and procedure represent a choice 
between reasonable alternatives, and such a 
choice is the function of authority. But it is 
a different matter if authority makes a choice 
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that is without reason and is arbitrary or ca- 
pricious. In that case courts have long found 
precedent and precept upon which to vindi- 
cate reason as against the mere fiat of au- 
thority. 

We are agreed that there is and must be a 
spiritual and intellectual inner life that is 
wholly free. And there is a sphere of action 
that must be largely free of governmental 
control in order that the personalities of men 
may fulfill their potentialities. These in- 
clude freedom of worship, of conscience and 
thought, freedom to pursue the sciences, phi- 
losophy, the arts, freedom to speak and to 
listen or not, freedom to print, freedom to 
make a living by honest and socially useful 
labor, freedom to benefit by one’s own thrift 
and industry as compared with the conse- 
quences of indolence and waste. We uphold 
the right to criticize and oppose authority 
and concede to a man the right to make 3 
good bit of a nuisance of himself. 

American lawyers have never, however, 
taken the position that the individual may 
decide his rights for himself; nor do we admit 
that we are faced with the dilemma posed by 
Mussolini that the alternatives are decision 
solely by the crowd in control of the state or 
decision solely by the individual. That is 
where, in cur philosophy, the law comes into 
play—law which binds both the individual 
and state officials; law interpreted and ap- 
plied by judges, independent of the individ- 
ual and, so far as humanly possible, of the 
state as well. That is what we mean by a 
government of laws. That trite phrase 
means something concrete to the lawyer 
mind. “Decision solely by the state” as a 
principle in action was illustrated by Hitler's 
blood purge of 1934, when many, including 
soMe eminent associates in his own party, 
were executed without hearing. What a 
sense of personal insecurity must have set- 
tled upon the citizens of Germany, both high 
and humble. Contrast this with events in 
the United States in 1942. The Supreme 
Court convened specially that summer to in- 
quire whether the President of the United 
States had departed from the law of the land 
in summarily condemning to death a group 
of alien enemy saboteurs. It was taken by 
the public as a matter of course that they 
were entitled to a hearing, the President’s 
action was upheld by the Attorney General, 
and an able lawyer assigned by the Presi- 
dent’s order represented the prisoners and 
earnestly presented their cause. That is gov- 
ernment by law in action. The humblest 
man in your streets or ours must feel a dig- 
nity and a security and an unfolding of his 
whole personality to know that between him 
and legal harm stands such a tradition, such 
a custom, such a law. It is for this that our 
people fight. 

The decisive victory for our arms that will 
not be long delayed will cast upon lawyers 
the duty and opportunity to be more than 
lawyers. They must not permit preoccupa- 
tion with ordinary professional routines, or 
attachment to interests of clients, or risk to 
themselves to withhold from their countries 
that leadership in solving post-war problems 
for which their training and experience give 
them special competence. Our reasonable 
way of life under law—laws that bind alike 
the governors and the governed—will not 
suffer impairment if lawyers exert their lead- 
ership. They can always rally forces to pro- 
tect free government from real dangers, if 
they take their stand, not on the ground that 
it has utility or that it is logically sound, or 
that it is economically determined, but on 
the ground that it is the only kind of govern- 
ment that can be morally right. 
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Address by Lt. Gen. Brehon Somervell 
Before Military and Civilian Personnel, 
Fort Belvoir, Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, at 
this hour Lt. Gen. Brehon Somervell, 
commanding general, Army Service 
Forces, is delivering an address before the 
military and civilian personnel at Fort 
Belvoir, Va. The address refers to the 
anniversary of the founding of the Army 
Service Forces, and is being broadcast by 
the National Broadcasting Co.'s network. 
I have read the address and find it most 
inspiring. I ask unanimous consent to 
have it printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


This anniversary of the founding of Army 
Service Forces, it seems to me, is a proper 
moment for self-appraisal. It is the moment 
to inventory our successes and our failures, 
to look backward and look forward, to re- 
examine our methods and to ask ourselves 
pertinent questions. 

How have we done? 

How do we stand? 

What does the future hold? 

What can each of us in Army Service Forces 
do and what can each individual American 
do to hasten peace and assure victory? Is the 
purpose for which we are spending so much 
time and treasure and suffering worth all the 
effort and the agony? > 

Let us take up these questions, one by one. 

How have we done? We have come a long 
way. I am proud of the men and women in 
Army Service Forces, our million soldiers and 
our million civilians here, and the service 
troops we have sent overseas. I am grateful 
to American industry and to American work- 
ers, to transportation and to agriculture, for 
their share in the arming of the Nation. 
Without united effort, military and civilian, 
the old cry of “too little and too late” would 
still be ringing in our ears. Thanks to you, 
to the soldiers and civilians in Army service 
forces, and to all those men and women who 
have joined us in our task, nearly everywhere 
today the story is “enough, on time.” 

Our job is important, far-reaching, and 
complex. We feed, clothe, shelter, and trans- 
port the Army. We construct its roads, 
bridges, airfields, and port facilities. We 
operate its telegraph, telephone, radio, and 
electronic devices. We protect troops from 
poison gas and maintain our own supply in 
case of need. Except certain items peculiar 
to the Air Forces, we design and procure all 
arms and ammunition, all tanks and trucks, 
everything the soldier needs to fight and live. 
We keep the Army’s records, pay its bills, pay 
each individual soldier and his allotments. 
We are responsible for morale of troops. Our 
Corps of Chaplains offers religious consola- 
tion. We administer military justice, handle 
prisoners of war, maintain law and order, keep 
traffic moving on the roads to battle. We 
carry the mail to soldiers around the world. 
We operate the service commands. We 
maintain the Army’s health; we nurse the 
sick and wounded; we bury the Army’s dead, 


All this requires an organization so vast 
that the individual within it sometimes may 
forget how important his part is, or he may 
believe that his part transcends all others 
in importance, The engineer soldier drilling 
in the mud here must always remember 
that he is part of the Army that is marching 
up the road to Rome. The worker making 
nuts and bolts must constantly remind him- 
self that these are not mere nuts and bolts, 
that he in reality is hurling high explosives 
at the enemy. The clerk must realize that 
those aren’t just papers she is shuffling, that 
each paper represents a gun in a soldier's 
hands. 

So far we have done well, but not well 
enough to relax for a single minute. 

We have armed the largest Army in our 
history with the world’s best weapons. We 
have helped arm our allies. 

We have housed and clothed and fed the 
Army well. 

Our health rate is higher than the rates 
in civil life. 

Our amphibious trucks, bazookas, rockets, 
signal equipment have changed the com- 
plexion of modern war, 

We have shipped many million tons of 
equipment and millions of men overseas. 

Today we set our sights on future targets. 
We must set them accurately. In order to 
find the range, we must measure carefully 
what it will require of effort, of suffering, of 
labor, of planning, of sacrifice, of unity. 

We dare not lose our sense of urgency, dare 
not forget that each of us is a cog in a vast 
machine and that individual failure may lead 
to failure at some vital point far up the line, 
The soldier here at home, the shop worker, 
and the clerk can save American lives or by a 
thoughtless action bring death to our fight- 
ing men. The decision is ours on whether 
the war will be short or long. 

How long it takes, how much it costs, is the 
individual concern of each of us. That little 
extra effort we all can give is vital. Each time 
we pause, each time we lay down our weapons 
or our tools we help the enemy. No indi- 
vidual cause dare stand in the way of quick 
and final victory. Only through unity of ac- 
tion and mutual determination, will we win. 

Let us not be deluded by the happy thought 
that the war is won. Bitter fighting lies 
ahead. We have only dented the rim of Hit- 
ler’s fortress and touched the outskirts of 
Tojo's empire. We haven't licked them yet. 
We dare not slacken our efforts. Rather we 
must redouble them. Victory is never 
cheaply bought. 

Even victory is only a means to an end. 
What is that end? What are we fighting for? 
Why do we bury our sons and brothers in 
lonely graves far from home? For post-war 
wages or post-war profits? For bigger and 
better business? For softer comforts, new 
ice- boxes, radios, cars? You know the an- 
swer. Our men are dying to preserve a way 
of life. The little luxuries are only by- 
products. We are fighting for liberty, the 
most expensive luxury known to man. 

We fight for simple things, for the little 
things that are all important. We fight for 
the right to lock our house doors and be 
sure that no bully with official sanction will 
break the lock, 

We fight for town meetings, for the soap 
box in the public square, for the high-school 
debating team, for open doors to cathedral 
and church and synagogue. 

We fight for schools built on a foundation 
of books, not bayonets. 

We fight for the country editor and for 
the metropolitan daily and for the editor’s 
right to say the wrong thing if he thinks it’s 
right. 

We fight for the right to organize for any 
decent purpose, for labor, for employers, for 
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the Grange and the Legion and the Ladies’ 
Literary Club, and for lodge meetings in full 
regalia on Tuesday nights. 

We fight for our candidate for sheriff and 
for the other fellow's candidate, and for the 
right to be sorry we elected him and to say so. 

We fight for free radio, for the right to 
listen to what we want and to turn off what 
we don't want. 

We fight for the right to work at jobs of 
our own choosing, to read the hooks we want 
to read, to listen to music that pleases us, 
without regard to the race or nationality of 
the composer, 

We fight for the high privilege of throwing 
pop bottles at the umpire. 

For these things, we fight. 

These rights, these privileges, these tradi- 
tions are precious enough to fight for, pre- 
cious enough to die for. They are not easily 
won. They cannot be acquired by half meas- 
ures or on half time. Dollars will not buy 
them. They cannot be attained without 
sacrifice. 

Let me remind you that Tom Paine’s words 
are as true now as they were that snowy night 
beside the Delaware. Paine wrote them on a 
drumhead with a stub of pencil. Let us 
write them in our hearts indelibly. 

I quote: "These are the times that try 
men's souls, The summer soldier and the 
sunshine patriot will, in this crisis, shrink 
from the service of their country; but he that 
stands it now, deserves the love and thanks 
of man and woman. Tyranny, like hell, is 
not easily conquered; yet we have this con- 
solation with us, that the harder the conflict, 
the more glorious the triumph.” 

Thus spoke Tom Paine. His words will 
give us consolation in our sorrow, strength 
to combat our weariness, courage to face each 
new, hard day till peace comes back to the 
world, 

To my troops, to the generals and the cap- 
tains, the sergeants, and the privates, and to 
all our civilian workers I say: “Well done.” 
In the year ahead we will strive for greater 
accomplishment. We can’t win the war on 
the assembly line or the supply line, but we 
can lose it there. The men who will win this 
war are the fighting men, in the air and in 
the mud, These are the men we serve. They 
will triumph in the end, It is our sacred duty 
and our high privilege to serve them. No 
matter what we give, no matter how we labor, 
we cannot approach their sacrifice. Their 
valor is a blazing torch to light our way. 


The Farm Production Program for 1944 
REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHESTER 0. CARRIER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1944 


Mr. CARRIER. Mr. Speaker, a com- 
munication has been directed to me from 
the Shelby County Farm Bureau of Shel- 
by County, Ky., which gives a clear pic- 
ture of the condition facing farmers in 
my district as well as every other agri- 
cultural district in the Nation. I desire 
to insert this communication in the 
Recorp, trusting that the Members of 
this House will consider its contents with 
the thought in view of cooperating in 
every way possible toward solving the 
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preplexing problem now confronting our 
farmers. We all know that you cannot 
take the labor off the farm, at the same 
-time deprive the farmer of agricultural 
machinery, and produce food necessary 
to feed the world. 

I want to commend the farmers in 
that they are not asking for any special 
privilege. They merely desire an op- 
portunity to do their job well. This fact 
is emphasized in the last paragraph of 
the letter, “In the light of these facts, 
we shall trust you to do what is best for 
the whole Nation.” 

Mr. Speaker, would it not be more 
practical at this particular time to allo- 
cate more of the available farm equip- 
ment to the farmers of our own country 
instead of sending so much of it to 
European countries? 

The communication follows: 

SHELBY County Farm BUREAU, 
Shelbyville, Ky., March 6, 1944. 
Congressman CHESTER O. CARRIER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Our board of directors 
of the Shelby County Farm Bureau is greatly 
disturbed concerning the announced inten- 
tions of the Selective Service to induct a 
greater number of men deferred for agricul- 
tural reasons into the armed service. Shelby 
County has already sent over 1,100 men to the 
various services and any further depletions 
of the men at home will result in a serious 
shortage of available labor to harvest our 
crops this year. 

The revised farm units necessary to keep a 
man on the farm are figured so high that 
the only men who can attain them are those 
equipped with a great deal of power-driven 
machinery. Our farmers cannot get one- 
fourth of the tractors or tractor implements 
that they want and need. As an example of 
the way these units are figured, one man 
would be supposed to set out, cultivate, and 
harvest 8 acres of tobacco, and we all know 
that is impossible. It is not possible to 
change our methods of farming so quickly 
and increase our livestock any more than we 
have because our county is an animal-feed 
importing area, and all signs point to a feed 
shortage starting this summer and next fall 
and winter. 

Shelby County is one of the largest dairy 
counties in the State and in spite of the in- 
creased number of cows milked, production 
is decreasing steadily and will probably be 10 
to 15 percent under 1943 in the fall of 1944. 

The quantity of labor-saving machinery 
which we can buy is very limited. I under- 
stand that only four hay loaders have been 
assigned to Shelby County, and we have 
16,000 cows and more than 600 dairies in the 
county. The basis of alloting the machinery 
has been on past purchases, but this is not 
adequate because in the past the farmer had 
labor and did not have money to buy machin- 
ery. At the present time he cannot secure 
labor, but he does have the money to buy 
the machinery to save it. The machinery 
which we have had has been no more than 
enough to replace a part of that which has 
been worn out. We do not question the 
wisdom of those who wish to increase the 
size of our armed forces, but we do want 
you to know that if it is done from agri- 
cultural laborers, our food production will be 
noticeably decreased. 

In the light of these facts, we shall trust 
you to do what is best for the whole Nation. 

Very truly yours, 
CALLAWAY BRIGHT, 
President. 


Our Amphibious Forces 


REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. GRANT 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 9, 1944 


Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
the Nation commemorates with pride on 
March 14 the second anniversary of our 
amphibious forces. I have introduced 
House Resolution 463 to urge that suit- 
able tribute be paid during that week. 
The resolution follows: 

House Resolution 463 

Whereas on March 14, 1942, the United 
States amphibious forces was created to wage 
the battle for the beaches which are paving 
the way to victory; and 

Whereas in the short space of 2 years our 
amphibious forces have moved inexorably 
forward in the Atlantic and the Pacific, spear- 
heading the way to Tokyo and Berlin; and 

Whereas the success of the operations of 
the amphibious forces has been made possi- 
ble by the outstanding production record of 
American labor and management in supply- 
ing the necessary equipment and supplies: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the week of March 14, 1944, 
be designated as Amphibious Forces Week, 
during which time suitable tribute will be 
paid to our gallant fighting men of the am- 
phibious forces and the millions of men and 
women in America’s factories, mines, and 
shipyards who have demonstrated that they 


are an integral part of “combined opera- 
tions.“ 


In the span of but 2 years, our am- 
phibious forces has grown from ingen- 
ious plans in the minds of our Chiefs of 
Staff to a bold and powerful striking 
force that is now sweeping the enemy off 
the Pacific and is preparing for the day 
of final assault on Hitler’s fortress 
Europe. 

That we have in so short a space of 
time created such a force is a tribute to 
our armed forces and the millions of men 
and women in factories, shipyards, and 
mines, who virtually overnight, translat- 
ed blueprints into thousands of landing 
craft of all types that are now turning 
our invasion plans into reality. 

It was obvious shortly after Pearl Har- 
bor that a new technique had to be 
evolved if we were to carry our fighting 
men and the thousands of items of equip- 
ment and supplies they needed to the 
enemies’ beaches. Amphibious warfare 
was the answer, and it also was the least- 
known variety of fighting strategy and 
tactics. 

Time was of the essence and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff lost none in putting the 
plans into effect. Men had to be trained. 
Equipment and supplies had to be mar- 
shaled, and a new type of fighting ves- 
sel—landing craft—had to be produced 
by the thousands. Although experi- 
ments in amphibious warfare had been 
conducted by our military forces for 
many years, we still had a long way to 
go to fulfill our new requirements. 

The early landing craft were, by pres- 
ent standards, crude and inadequate for 
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the job that lay ahead. Extensive ex- 
perimenting and research were conduct- 
ed even as our fighting men were going 
through rough training and orientation 
in basic amphibious assault tactics. 

In February 1942 a decision was 
reached by President Roosevelt and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff—there would be an 
Atlantic Fleet Amphibious Force. By 
March 12 the first staff members had 
been selected. On March 13 dispatch 
orders went out to eight men who were 
to comprise the nucleus of this new or- 
ganization, and the next day, March 14, 
1942, Rear Admiral Roland R. Brainard, 
United States Navy, directed his flag be 
hoisted without ceremony on his trans- 
port, and thus the Atlantic Fleet Am- 
phibious Force came into being. 

America’s first major amphibious inva- 
sion was but 7 short months away—the 
landings on Africa. Between the date of 
the creation of the amphibious forces 
and November 8, 1942, “D” Day in North 
Africa, America witnessed what will go 
down in history as a miracle in organ- 
ization and planning and production. 

While our fighting men were being 
molded into tough, well-equipped, well- 
trained striking forces, America’s ship- 
builders and the thousands of subcon- 
tracting plants that feed to them the 
necessary component and battle replace- 
ment parts immediately set to work to 
fulfill a Herculean production task. Im- 
possible schedules were met on time and 
ahead of time. New types of ships were 
designed, redesigned, and produced. On 
the east and west coasts and far inland, 
in every part of America, our production 
machine was geared to the building of 
these vital landing craft. 

That was the prelude. Since then our 
Amphibious Forces has been writing 
chapter after chapter of glorious his- 
tory—North Africa, Salerno, Guadal- 
canal, the Marshalls, the Admiralties— 
ever driving forward to Tokyo and 
Berlin. 

The battle for the beaches is now in 
full swing. We are engaged in com- 
bined operations on a tremendous scale, 
We have come to know combined opera- 
tion. in the classical sense as meaning 
perfectly coordinated attack by land, by 
sea, and by air. But, combined opera- 
tions as we know it today embraces two 
other important elements—labor and 
management. Our production has been 
synchronized with our fighting time 
tables. 

We are winning our preliminary bouts. 
However, we still must mass forces hith- 
erto beyond precedent for our final as- 
saults at the enemies’ beaches. To do 
this our armed forces and labor and 
management are confronted with a still 
greater task. That our production 
schedules will be met, that our amphib- 
ious forces will be successful in the final 
battles, we in America have no cause to 
doubt. We have a winning, fighting 
combination of military might, of pro- 
duction prowess, and that extra incre- 
ment of determination that will balance 
the scales in our favor on the decisive 
days that lie ahead. 
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America salutes our gallant amphib- 
lous forces on its second anniversary; it 
salutes the fighting officers and men that 
comprise it; it salutes the millions of 
men and women on the production line 
who are an integral part of combined 
operations—operations that will spell 
final victory. 


War Against Opium 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1944 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the following editorial from 
the Washington Post: 

WAR AGAINST OPIUM 


If the resolution recently introduced into 
Congress by Representative Jupp is passed 
and acted upon, the end of World War No. 2 
may also mark the end of the illicit opium 
traffic. Pointing to the fact that for the 
first time in the 40-year fight waged against 
opium by the United States, the British and 
Dutch Governments have agreed to abolish 
monopolies in their far-eastern territories, 
ence they are freed from Japan, Congress- 
man Jupp persuasively argues that the time 
is now ripe for expanding international con- 
trols. Since the root of the evil Hes in the 
plant itself, controls, to be really effective, 
must be established in the remaining poppy- 
growing countries. 

Among these countries pre-war China had 
virtually eliminated illegal opium cultiva- 
tion and will presumably take up the good 
work again after the defeat of Japan. There 
remain, however, the countries of the Middle 
and Near East. Actually, Iran is the largest 
producer. The resolution, therefore, pro- 
poses that the President urge that the gov- 
ernments of all poppy-growing countries limit 
their preduction to the demands of the 
legitimate medical market. At this partic- 
ular time, while the economies of the opium- 
growing countries are upset by the war, and 
while they have been made financially pros- 
perous through lend-lease, the United States, 
it would seem, can bring considerable pres- 
sure to bear to expedite a change-over from 
drug to food crops. “The people of Iran,” 
Representative Jupp rightly asserts, “need 
good food from their land more than money 
from opium.” 


It Won't Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1944 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following editorial en- 


titled “It Won’t Work” which appeared 
in the New York Times of March 9, 1944. 


IT WON’T WORK 


Governor Dewey truly says that “citizens 
who fight for their country have the right to 
vote.” The plan which he offers for the State 
of New York, unfortunately, does not guar- 
antee that all our fighting citizens, and espe- 
cially those in the most trying and exposed 
positions, will have a chance to exercise that 
right. To be sure, it sounds simple. The 
soldier will apply for a ballot, using a pre- 
pared post card or any post card or scrap of 
paper. The War Ballot Commission will for- 
ward these post cards or scraps of paper to 
the local election boards, which will send 
out ballots to voters deemed qualified. The 
service voters will then mark the ballots for 
national, State, and local offices and they will 
be returned to the election boards. This 
proposal is perhaps not inconsistent with 
the terms of the conference report which 
has just been laid before Congress. It is 
merely inconsistent with any serious attempt 
to get a mass service vote in the coming 
election. 

If every State had a law like this one it is 
likely that ballots could be collected from 
service personnel stationed in the United 
States, on some islands not too far away 
and possibly even in Britain. There is no 
prospect that every State will do even this 
well; Even if every State did so the Army 
and Navy, as their spokesmen have clearly 
indicated, would not be able to handle the 
front-line mail of millions of men, and some 
women, who are unluckily not stationed at 
permanent addresses. Governor Dewey does 
not help his argument by calling this a 
sham difficulty. He does not help his argu- 
ment by trying to make us believe that some- 
body in Washington wishes to leave State 
and local offices off the ballot because that 
somebody assumes that the 30-odd Governors 
and all the State legislatures to be elected 
this year are not important enough to affect 
the interest of the soldier at home or abroad. 
State and local officers were omitted in the 
Green-Lucas proposals out of deference to 
States’ rights and because a ballot for na- 
tional offices alone seemed better than no 
ballot at all. 


We do not believe that the Departments of 
War and the Navy are engaged in a con- 
spiracy to crush the States or to elect or re- 
elect any Presidential candidate, We believe 
they are fighting a war and are ready to do 
what they can to protect the rights of fight- 
ing men and the women of the auxiliary 
forces. They have explained what they can 
do, which is to distribute a uniform set of 
ballots, collect the marked ballots and turn 
them over to the States. Under such an ar- 
rangement the rights of the States would be 
amply protected, for no ballot would have to 
be counted unless it complied with State 
and local laws. We fail to see any nonpar- 
tisan, nonpolitical reason for the furious op- 
position with which this proposal has been 
received in Congress and elsewhere. 

Such a plan will see to it that most of 
our service men and women will have a 
chance to vote in the national elections. If 
any supplementary plan can provide for State 
and local elections for 48 States, or even for 
1 State, so much the better. But there will 
be precious little voting, and practically no 
voting among those who are taking the heav- 
iest risks in this war, if the role of the Fed- 
eral Government is merely that of a mes- 
senger boy running errands for such States 
as choose to use its services. How this af- 
fects the election is of secondary importance, 
Primarily it will be an injustice which no 
soldier can or should forget. 


_regimentation of industry. 
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Who's a Fascist? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. ROWAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1944 


Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following article from the March 4, 1944, 
issue of the Christian Science Monitor 
entitled Who's a Fascist?”: 


WHO'S A FASCIST? 


A few days ago we spoke a word of warning 
about party leaders indulging in the campaign 
luxury of calling opponents Fascists. Today 
we should like to add a plea for a more posi- 
tive approach—not merely turning away from 
the psychosis that sees a Fascist under every 
plank of an opponent’s platform but con- 
structively focusing attention on proposals 
of one’s own party for dealing by democratic 
methods with the issues of our day. 

Those who use the term to describe either 
Democrats or Republicans will defend them- 
selves on the ground that they are awaking 
the people to the trend of their opponents’ 
acts or policies. Republicans will say that 
the Roosevelt administration, by centralizing 
power in a Federal bureaucracy, has taken 
long steps toward fascism. 

A reasoned argument, giving the voters an 
accurate, full-bodied picture of the steps and 
the circumstances surrounding them, would 
be a useful election discussion. To be fair 
it should not fail to mention that the Re- 
publicans themselves now support much of 
the social legislation put through by the New 
Deal—a fact which does not make it less pa- 
ternalistic or Fascist in direction. 

Certain ones will say that business leaders 
have set up dictatorial economic empires 
which oppress the people. They will charge 
that some great industrialists are following 
the lead of conservative groups who helped 
Mussolini and Hitler to power and that they 
would resort to violence in America rather 
than lose their power and privileges. Here 
again the name “Fascist” is applied to a 
trend rather than to an established condi- 
tion. 

But in both cases exaggeration for cam- 
paign purposes goes so far beyond the fact 
and stirs up so much fear and hatred that 
use of the term “Fascist” does far more harm 
than good. Fascism as developed in Italy 
and adapted by the Nazis has definite char- 
acteristics, chief of which are the submer- 
gence of the individual to the state, the 
destruction of civil liberties, one-party gov- 
ernment, suppression of opposition—partic- 
ularly of labor unions and churches—by 
force, abolition of free elections and free 
trial, the persecution of racial groups and the 
use of concentration camps—as well as the 
$ It also uses epi- 
thets instead of reason in debate. 

Fascism has its roots in certain cruel and 
selfish qualities of the human mind. It is 
fostered by some economic and social devel- 
opments. That Americans need to be on 
guard against it is plain, but that guarding 
might more profitably keep its eye on demo- 
cratic models and on the way democratic 
states such as Sweden and Britain have met 
the problems Germany and Italy tried to 
deal with by fascism. 
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Letter of Representative Plumley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOSEPH E. TALBOT 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 9, 1944 


Mr. TALBOT. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent heretofore granted, I 
am including a letter which the gentle- 
man from Vermont, Representative 
Prioumiey, wrote this year to his home 
town for town meeting day. The writing 
of this letter is a traditional custom with 
him. Copies of the letter are sent to the 
town clerks of all the towns of Vermont 
and are read at the meeting by either the 
moderator or the town clerk in a number 
of the towns aside from Northfield. 

Vermont, as I happen to know, sticks 
very closely to the idea that the basis of 
all those things for which we stand is 
found in the people themselves, to which 
doctrine I subscribe 100 percent. 

It is not too well known, but a fact, 
that Connecticut is very much interested 
in everything which effects in any way 
the rights of the people of Vermont, for- 
merly called New Connecticut. 

I recall that the original name of Ver- 
mont, taken by reason of the fact that so 
many people had migrated from my 
State to that area, was New Connecticut. 
Records substantiate that statement. 

Because some people did not like the 
idea of the migrators adopting our name, 
and because some people liked much bet- 
ter the name which Champlain sug- 
gested, the name Vermont was adopted. 
The interest of the descendants now in 
Connecticut, of those who went out from 
there to that new area, now Vermont, 
end for some 20 years fought for inde- 
pendence to the extent that for 14 years 
they maintained a separate government 
as an independent republic, has not less- 
ened by the years. They still speak our 
language. 

We must be free or die who speak the tongue 
That Shakespeare spake; 

The faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held. 


As a proof of that fact I am inserting 
‘in the Recorp the letter of the gen- 

tleman from Vermont, Representative 
PLUMLEY, to his home town, which, as 
I have said, was read in the meetings of 
other towns scattered throughout the 
State. 

That doctrine he espouses is one to 
which a great majority of the people of 
Connecticut subscribe. 

I append the letter: 


HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 28, 1944, 
The MODERATOR, _ 
Town of Northfield, Vt. 

Dran MR. MODERATOR: I am sorry not to be 
able to be present at town meeting. To me 
the New England town meeting is symbolic 
of all those things for which cur Govern- 
ment stands. Were I not trying as your 
Representative to discharge my obligation 
to you as such, and as a citizen unable by rea- 
son of such preoccupation to be present, I 
would be neglecting a duty. 


The basic assumption of those who founded 
our Government on the theory that the 
closer the Government may be to the people 
the more healthful and strong will be the 
body politic was and always should be the 
dominant principle of our American system 
of government. 

Of the three governmental levels the found- 
ers had in mind, namely, Federal, State, and 
local, to the last-named was entrusted not 
only the responsibility for maintaining the 
other two but for conserving the lives, liber- 
ties, and happiness of the people themselves. 

Way back in 1885, De Tocqueville in his 
Democracy in America said, with respect to 
New Engiand townships: 

“Although they are now subject to the 
State, they were at first scarcely dependent 
on it. It is important to remember that they 
have not been invested with privileges, but 
that they seem, on the contrary, to have 
surrendered a portion of their independence 
to the State. The townships are only sub- 
ordinate to the State in those interests 
which I shall term ‘social,’ as they are com- 
mon to all the citizens. They are independ- 
ent in all that concerns themselves.” 

You will note that he emphasized the in- 
dependence of the citizens and the essentially 
local nature of the American system. 

In 1880 Bryce wrote his American Com- 
monwealth, Although the first steps to- 
ward centralization of power in the Federal 
Government were noticed by him as a tend- 
ency, he said: 

“An American may through a long life 
never be reminded of the Federal Govern- 
ment.” 

Today he cannot forget it during his wak- 
ing hours, and its usurpation of his rights, 
powers, and liberties gives him sleepless 
nights and are a nightmare from dark to 
daylight. 

The changing and changed relations be- 
tween national, State, and local governments 
in the United States are among the unex- 
plainable phenomena of all governmental 
growth in history. They contain the dyna- 
mite necessary for our destruction, to which 
the fuse is already attached. We must come 
to our senses locally and State-wide else we 
shall have no States or towns so far as the 
rights of citizens as individuals are con- 
cerned. We have very few left to us as it is. 
The essentials of American Government have 
been undermined and so far destroyed as to 
make the problems of their regeneration very 
weighty indeed. 

In my judgment federalization and cen- 
tralization spell the end of the form and type 
of government which we have known. In my 
opinion those of us who have allowed the 
towns and the States to degenerate while the 
Federal Government has become dominant 
ere to be severely criticized for taking away 
from those who come after us their liber- 
ties, turning them over to the tyranny of 
despotism, loading them up with an unpay- 
able and constantly increasing burden of 
debt that they must pay for our lack of wis- 
dom, 

Citizens should reassert themselves as the 
people; the people should make their local 
government strong; they should insist that 
State governments resist usurpation of their 
rights. 

In short, starting with the town meeting, 
we should try to recapture what has been 
lost in order to reestablish ourselves upon the 
plan and the fundamentals promulgated by 
our wise forefathers who out of their experi- 
ence handed to us the best_plan of govern- 
ment ever conceived by man. 

We should be ashamed to let the United 
States of America become a fascist state. The 
truth is it is almost too late to stop it now. 

My very best regards to all. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES A, PLUMLEY, 
Member of Congress, Vermont. 
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Roosevelt Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL A. REE D 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1944 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the editorial in the Wall Street Journal 
of Tuesday, March 7, 1944, points out the 
slipshod, reckless, and irresponsible 
method employed by President Roosevelt 
in filling offices in the foreign field. The 
pernicious consequences of such a policy 
will be a distinct hindrance to the United 
States at the peace table. It is just as 
important to win the peace as it is to win 
a complete military victory, otherwise 
the sacrifice of lives and treasure will 
have been in vain. 

The editorial referred to follows: 


FOREIGN POLICY “BY EAR” 


For reasons not made wholly clear, the 
presence of Mr. Harry Siattery as head of the 
Rural. Electrification Administration became 
embarrassing to the powers that be in Wash- 
ington. So Jonathan Daniels, a confidential 
assistant to Fresident Roosevelt, was author- 
ized to propose that Mr. Slattery resign his 
job and accept a commission which would 
take him to Europe. Mr. Daniels has told 
this to a Senate committee. 

Mr, Daniels’ reluctance to tell this story is 
understandable. Indeed, now that he has 
told it, one may be permitted to wonder 
whether he realizes its full implications. 
The folowing seems to us a fair summary of 
those implications: 

“In a period of war, when political and 
diplomatic policy may play a part equally im- 
portant with military policy, the White 
House can regard assignments abroad as a 
kind of wastebasket into which can be tossed 
Government functionaries no longer deemed 
useful at home.” 

We are not intimating here that had Mr. 
Slattery accepted the traveling assignment he 
would have failed to conduct himself with 
dignity and circumspection. That is not the 
point. The point is the casual way in which 
the President seems to regard appointments 
which, now of all times, should be made with 
the utmost care. 

During this war a great number of people 
have been sent on one mission and another 
to many countries. It has not always been 
apparent to the naked eye why some were 
sent. The proposal to Mr. Slattery is partly 
revealing. Others seem to have gone just 
for the trip. The exact number that are in 
what may be termed the casual category 
is not important. What is important is that 
these have been a heavy handicap on those 
who have gone in the sincere belief that their 
experience could be used for service at this 
particular time. 

It is quite true that many went as “experts” 
and not as diplomatic officers. It is common 
knowledge that their status has not prevented 
them from excursions into diplomacy; that, 
as representatives of this Government, they 
have implied promises that cannot be ful- 
filled; that very often they have openly 
clashed with and embarrassed the regular 
diplomatic representatives. 

Just what must be the reaction of foreign 
governments when they sce tossed into their 
midst a host of pecple whose conception of 
their duties is as nebulous as their knowledge 
and experience? 

We earnestly suggest that there lies here 
one reason why at the very time American 
arms are winning their greatest success 
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American prestige abroad is falling and not 
rising; why some Latin-American nations 
are apparently far from enthusiastic about 
support of the United States position toward 
Argentina; why the Atlantic Charter has been 
overturned and why Marshal Stalin is re- 
garded as the authoritative spokesman of the 
United Nations. 

There are other reasons and concerning 
them we expect to comment at appropriate 
times. They include unfulfilled promises 
and attempts to fabricate a foreign policy out 
of blithe opportunism. 


The Great Game of Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1944 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REecorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Frank R. Kent: 

THE GREAT GAME oF POLITICS 
(By Frank R. Kent) 


It is obviously deplorable that with the 
war reaching its climax and every ounce of 
our national strength needed to achieve vic- 
tory, we should have to have a Presidential 
election this year. This means that for the 
8 perilous months stretching ahead, politics 
and partisanship will increasingly saturate 
both the executive and legislative branches 
of the Government, 

It means, too, that the people generally 
will be diverted from the big thing to the 
lesser things; it means that bitterness and 
strife will affect our sense of values; it means 
that the full national weight will not be 
used as it should be used. Many things that 
should be done will not be done and quite as 
many which should not be done will be done, 
Yet the campaign and the election are inevi- 
table. 

The idea, evolved last year, that the whole 
business might be called off, is absurd. For 
one thing, the little matter of the Constitu- 
tion stood in the way. Nor was there any 
sense in the suggestion that the two parties 
agree on a single candidate for President, 
thus eliminating a contest and making the 
election a mere form. The impossibility of 
reaching that kind of agreement was too clear 
for the suggestion to be taken seriously. 

Thoughtful men, including some high up 
in the armed services, are disturbed over the 
prospect. It is, they think, unfortunate to 
have a campaign coincide with the most 
vital period of the war, but it is particularly 
unfortunate to have the Commander in Chief 
a candidate for reelection in that campaign. 
The reasons are clear, 

Looking back 4 years, few persons will con- 
tend that the third-term campaign did not 
set this country back at least a year in pre- 
paredness for war, At that time every in- 
formed and clear-thinking man knew that 
soon or late we were sure to be involved. 
Certainly, Mr. Roosevelt knew that. Certain- 
ly, the Chiefs of Staff of our Army and Navy 
knew it. Yet we went through that cam- 
paign with the candidates insisting that we 
would not get into the war; that American 
boys would not be sent to fight on foreign 
soil. And we made none but superficial 
gestures toward preparedness, 

And all the while our participation was in- 
evitable. Pearl Harbor merely hastened an 
entrance that had been certain since the fall 
of France. It was the third-term campaign 


that kept the truth from the people and 
caused the waste of priceless months during 
which the country could have made impor- 
tant progress toward preparing itself for the 
conflict. It is impossible to compute accu- 
rately the cost in time and lives of this delay. 
Nor is it possible now to reckon the cost of 
the fourth-term campaign, 

As a candidate for reelection, Mr. Roose- 
velt is certain to be handicapped, both as 
Commander in Chief and as President. He 
will assume a nonpolitical attitude and hold 
to the pose of not giving any thought to 
politics. But only an angel could do that. 
It is beyond the power of a human being and 
Mr. Roosevelt is very human, indeed. As a 
candidate for the Fresidency, politics will 
inevitably be in the front of his mind—as 
it would be in that of any other man in his 
position. 

This means that every decision he makes 
during the period of his candidacy will be 
made with its political effect in mind. That 
isn't discreditable; it is just the inescapable 
c sequence of his situation. He is not now 
in position to deal realistically with a great 
many really vital questions. For example, 
there is the question of a national service act 
urged as essential by the Army, the Navy, 
and thc Maritime Commission, It is not 
possible to pass such an act except through 
the wholehearted support of the President. 

But the President is not able to give that 
kind of support, because, for one thing, the 
leaders of organized labor are violently op- 
poseg, and without organized labor's support 
he cannot be elected. It is the same way 
w.th the extremely vital tax program, Mr. 
Roosevelt urges more taxes than Congress 
has levied, but the necessity of being elected 
makes it impossible for him to abate his op- 
position to the general sales tax. Yet, except 
by a general sales tax, there is no way to 
raise the additional revenue he demands. 

Nor is there any other way to reach the 
huge surplus funds in the hands of the large 
lower-income group, which, concededly, con- 
st.tute the great inflation menace, Two 
things combine to keep the President from 
retreating from his position against the sales 
tax, One is the opposition of the labor 
bosses; the other his own insistence that it is 
a tax upon the poor. If he were not a can- 
didate he could sweep both these things 
aside and take a firm stand in the national 
interests, 

There are many more in the same class. 
For one, there is the fight against the Little 
Steel formula, which, if successful, will knock 
the props from under his whole anti-infla- 
tion program. For another, there is the sol- 
diers’ vote bill, into the struggle over which 
his candidacy has injected so much political 
heat that the facts are badly blurred. So it 
goes all the way through. Politics will tinge 
the White House thinking and acting from 
now on more than before—and there is 
abundant evidence of the tinge in the past. 
It would not only be a deep personal humili- 
ation to Mr. Roosevelt, not to be reelected 
a forth time but, doubtless, he sincerely be- 
lieves it would be a great misfortune for the 
country and for the world, As to that, there 
are, of course, two views. 


Resolution of American Jewish Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM A. ROWAN 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1944 


Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
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following letter and resolution which I 
received from Judge Harry M. Fisher, of 
the circuit court of Cook County, III.: 


Circuir Court or Cook County, 
Chicago, March 6, 1944. 
Hon. WILLIAM A. Rowan, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran BL: As chairman of a conference 
held in our city on March 1, which was at- 
tended by more than 2,000 earnest, anxious, 
serious men and women, I have the honor 
to forward to you, in conformity with the 
mandate of that conference, the enclosed 
copy of a resolution solemnly and unani- 
mously adopted. 

Cordially yours, 
Harry M. FISHER. 

This conference has been convened by 
the 2,200 electors of more than 625 Jewish 
organizations of Chicago with a membership 
representing the vast majority of the Jews 
of our city. These electors have heretofore 
selected the Chicago delegates to the Amer- 
ican Jewish Conference and look upon that 
conference as the most representative body 
of American Jewry having the right to speak 
on its behalf. 

And it having been reported to us that 
Rouse Resolutions Nos. 418 and 419, now 
pending before the Congress of the United 
States, reflect the hopes and aspirations of 
the vast majority of the Jews of the world 
and are in harmony with the program of the 
American Jewish Conference: Be it 

Resolved, That we here endorse those reso- 
lutions and respectfully petition the Mem- 
bers of the Congress to support them in their 
entirety; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, to each Senator from Mlinois, and 
each Member of the House of Representatives 
from Chicago, 


Sound Finance, or Spending in the 
Post-War Era 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Record an address on the subject Sound 
Finance, or Spending in the Post-War 
Era, delivered by me to the American 
Retail Federation at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, on Tuesday, 
February 29, 1944. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Members of the American Retail Federa- 
tion, it has been my privilege for many years 
to work with the representatives of those 
retail stores which have banded themselves 
together in the American Retail Federation. 
They have always interested themselves in 
tax problems, and, unlike some other busi- 
nessmen whom I see occasionally, their ap- 
proach has always been rather in the public 
interest than in the particular effect on their 
own tax bill. For 12 years I worked in the 
Ohio Legislature on Ohio tax problems. Mr, 
George Sheridan, representing the Ohio 
Council of Retail Merchants in Columbus, 
was always helpful in spite of the unfortu- 
nate fact that he was a Democrat, because 
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he had a complete knowledge of the prob- 
lems and a desire to work them out in the 
soundest possible manner. 

There has been tremendous excitement this 
last week about the current tax policy of the 
Government, and a great difference of opin- 
ion regarding the exact amount which the 
Government should raise. But, after all, this 
is only a temporary problem. When the war 
is over we will have a public debt close to 
$300,000,000,000, and whether or not we raise 
$5,000,000,000 more by taxes in the last year 
of the war will not change materially the 

we face after the war. The Presi- 
dent, for this last year ending June 1, 1945, 
would raise 50 percent by taxes and 60 per- 
cent by bonds. Congress would raise 45 per- 
cent by taxes and 55 percent by bonds. There 
is no fundamental issue. Everyone agrees 
that the war cannot be financed entirely out 
of taxes, without vast dissatisfaction from 
those who are doing essential work at home, 
the crippling of industry for its post-war job, 
and the present stifling of essential produc- 
tion. I rather favor more taxes, but it is a 
question of degree. 

Far more could be saved by an economical 
administration of the war. War is inevitably 
a wasteful process. It is impossible for Con- 
gress to quibble about the number of ships 
or the number of tanks we must throw against 
the Germans and the Japanese. I have been 
often critical of the administration, and par- 
ticularly of its policy at home, but all of us 
must recognize the tremendous work of or- 
ganization done by our Army and our Navy. 
Nothing like it has ever been seen. No army 
has ever been so well equipped. No such 
navy has ever existed on the face of the earth. 
The output of shipping and airplanes is far 
beyond the wildest dreams of 5 years ago. 
If we can shorten the war by a month, or 
save the lives of only a few American boys, 
we cannot hesitate at the spending of money 
or the provision of training and equipment. 
But there is certainly as much possibility of 
cutting down our borrowings by eliminating 
wasteful administration as by increasing 
taxes. 

Because we devote our whole energy today 
to winning the war and are hopeless to pre- 
vent a huge debt, there is no reason why we 
should not face now the post-war problems 
which are created by this vast expenditure and 
the extraordinary developments of modern 
war. Inevitably many people are making 
plans, and many of those plans are wholly im- 
possible and inconsistent with each other. 
The press and the people seem to be accept- 
ing some ideas about what we should do with- 
out adequate thought or analysis, ideas which 
would destroy our liberty and our national 
life. The very purpose of this whole war is to 
insure the retention of liberty here at home, 
and the opportunity to work out here at home 
the destiny of the American Republic. We 
should not permit ourselves to be so dis- 
tracted by the war, so absorbed in creating 
freedom abroad, that we let the planners con- 
coct for us post-war arrangements at home 
likely to destroy the very freedom for which 
we fight. We have had to tear our industrial 
structure to pieces in order to achieve vic- 
tory over our enemies, and the manner in 
which it is put together after the war will 
determine for us how we and our children 
and grandchildren shall live for the next 
hundred years. Many doubt whether it is pos- 
sible to fight an all-out modern war and pre- 
serve the institutions of freedom for which 
the war is supposed to be fought. Certainly 
it can only be done by the soundest kind of 
foresight and Government policy. 

What are the underlying purposes of any 
post-war policy? The first universally dis- 
cussed today is the securing of substantially 
full employment. That full employment 
must be secured through private enterprise, 
and not through Government spending. 

Second, no matter how prosperous we may 
be, there will still be some percentage of the 
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population unable to live at a decent stand- 
ard. The war has emphasized the tremen- 
dous productive capacity of the United States. 
I believe our people are determined that ex- 
treme poverty and hardship shall not con- 
tinue to exist. They are willing to contribute 
some reasonable share of the proceeds of their 
labor and their savings in order that assist- 
ance be given to the unfortunate who cannot 
work or cannot fully support themselves. 

But, third and most important, we must 
restore and preserve in this country the lib- 
erty and opportunity for which our ances- 
tors fought, on which our progress has been 
based, An economic prosperity is not the 
first necessity, although it has filled our 
thinking for many years past. We can only 
have a happy and progressive people if they 
enjoy the independence and the liberty which 
are essential to the making of character. 
There is no freedom if States and cities and 
schools are told what they must do by a pa- 
ternal and bureaucratic government in Wash- 
ington. There is no freedom if farmers are 
told what. they must farm and businessmen 
are told how they must run their business, 
There is no freedom if workmen are told 
where they must work, and housewives are 
told what they must eat. 

How do we bring about freedom, full em- 
ployment, and social welfare? The first step 
is to terminate the war regulations as quickly 
as possible. Undoubtedly they must be con- 
tinued beyond the actual date of the armis- 
tice, but the administration should be in- 
epired by a determination to eliminate these 
controls as to each commodity just as rap- 
idly as reasonably adequate supplies of that 
commodity are available. My experience with 
the present bureaus in Washington leads me 
to believe that most of these bureaus will 
hang on as long as possible to every control, 
and find one emergency after another to 
justify their continuation. We must have an 
administration that wants to let go. 

Obviously the Government in terminating 
war contracts must take war inventory and 
machinery off the hands of the manufacturer 
and settle promptly in cash, in order to pro- 
vide working capital for peace employment. 
The manufacturer must make his plans now 
and go promptly to work. Mr. Baruch has 
done an excellent job on this question of 
contract termination. Government-owned 
plants must be promptly disposed of to private 
owners, but without the promotion of mo- 
nopoly. We should go further, and eliminate 
most of the pre-war regulation, question- 
naires, inspections, which doubled your ac- 
counting forces and kept the average individ- 
ual storekeeper doing everything but his own 
business. 

In seeking full employment, we can only 
hope to succeed by stimulating the machinery 
of private enterprise. We cannot solve the 
problem by Government spending and relief 
even if we wished to. Public works may be 
important as marginal assistance in hard 
times, but we have to put 55,000,000 men to 
work, and only a small fraction can possibly 
be employed on public work. To give a man 
a real job on public works costs approximately 
$2,000 per man. That means that it would 
cost ten billion a year to give employment to 
5,000,000 men, five million out of fifty-five 
million. The W. P. A. at its height only em- 
ployed three million, at a cost per employee 
of less than half the figure mentioned. An 
increase of 10 percent in the activity and 
prosperity of private business will do more 
than the Government can ever hope to do by 
Government spending. 

Government spending is an easy remedy to 
suggest, and easy and pleasant for a politi- 
cally minded central government. Of course, 
it is harder to work out the sound economic 
remedies to speed up the machine of produc- 
tion and distribution. But we cannot rely 
on Government spending wihout fatal re- 
sults. It is utterly destructive of political 
morality, for the politician can justify a vote 
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for any expenditure and a vote against any 
taxes. It destroys all sense of values as be- 
tween different types of Government projects, 
because spending in itself becomes a virtue. 
It expands indefinitely the activities and the 
control of the Federal Government. It de- 
stroys ultimately the character of the people, 
because they learn to lean on Uncle Sam in 
every crisis, instead of exercising their own 
ability and their own ingenuity. 

Furthermore, after the war the Government 
will face a dangerous financial problem. We 
will come out of the war with a debt in the 
neighborhood of 8300, 000.000, 000. That 
means an annual interest charge of $6,000,- 
000,000. The peacetime departments of the 
Government today are spending about 
$4,000,000,060, and all of them have been held 
down and are planning to increase their ac- 
tivities, so that $5,000,000,000 is a fair esti- 
mate. I have no means of estimating the 
exact Cost of the Army and Navy, but I feel 
confident that the American people are not 
going to sink any of their ships, and equally 
confident that they are going to maintain a 
tremendous air force to assure their safety. 
Merely as a guess, an expense of $5,000,000,000 
for the Army and Navy for many years to 
come does not seem unreasonable. Further- 
more, the services for veterans, judging by the 
last war and the increased number of 
wounded, is likely to be at least $2,000,000,000, 
a year. That means a necessary Federal 
budget of 17 or 18 billion dollars, without 
any of the vast spending which is now being 
proposed. 

Prior to the war we never raised more than 
$6,000,000,000 a year in taxes. Our present 
burdensome tax system raises approximately 
forty-two billion on an annual national in- 
come of about one hundred and fifty billion, 
Even if the national income is maintained 
at one hundred and twenty billion after the 
war, which seems unlikely, it is not certain 
that the present tax system would raise much 
more than called for by the budget I have 
suggested, Yet everyone is apparently agreed 
today that taxes must be substantially re- 
duced, that corporations should not pay over 
25 percent of net income, that the excess- 
profits tax should be repealed, that the indi- 
vidual income-tax rates should be lowered 
and exemptions increased. On any normal 
level of prosperity the kind of tax system 
people are thinking of would hardly raise 
more than ten billion a year. 

There is no doubt in my mind that those 
expenses will be at least eighteen billion, and 
that the tax system which is necessary: will 
prove burdensome and lie heavily upon all 
initiative, It is the price we pay for this war. 
In my opinion, our American system could 
not survive another all-out modern war, and 
is seriously threatened by this one. Yet I 
believe that with our productive capacity we 
can perhaps pay 25 percent of our national 
income in Federal, State, and local taxes, say, 
thirty billion out of one hundred and twenty 
billion, and maintain an adequate incentive 
and reward for individual thrift, investment, 
initiative, and work. But the problem must 
be faced frankly. The tax burden must be 
widely distributed. It must not fall exclu- 
sively on the thrifty, the risk-takers, and 
men and women of exceptional energy and 
ability. 

But we face a still greater threat. There 
seems to be a general theory, passively ac- 
cepted throughout the country, that after 
the war there is to be a great outpouring 
of Federal money. The National Resources 
Planning Board has listed Federal activity 
after activity, and proposed that all shall be 
financed by Federal taxation and borrowing. 
The Board was possessed by the dangerous 
fallacy that a people could spend itself into 
prosperity; that there is no limit to Federal 
spending; that debt can increase indefinitely, 
and should; that a national debt is no debt 
because we owe it to ourselves, 
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Imagine what the Federal Budget would 
look like if we went ahead with all the tre- 
mendous projects that are proposed today 
on top of the essential expenditures I have 
outlined. Take the problem of social security 
alone. The ideal of the planners is repre- 
sented in the Beveridge plan proposed for 
England. Estimating our population at three 
times that of Great Britain, and the standard 
of assistance at approximately twice the Brit- 
ish standard, the total annual cost of that 
plan in this country would be 821,000, 000,000. 
Today we are collecting approximately $2,- 
400,000,000 in unemployment and old-age 
taxes, and the Federal Government spends 
about four hundred million more for various 
services in aid to the States. The States 
spend perhaps seven hundred million more, 
or a total of three and one-half billion. Of 
course, part of the expenditures will be 
financed by the employers and employees, but 
half of the increase would have to come out 
of the Federal Treasury. Even the employers’ 
and employees’ contributions, since they are 
compulsory, are largely in the nature of taxes, 
and have much the same effect in burdening 
the processes of production. In any event, 
the increase would be somewhere in the 
neighborhood of $17,000,000,000. 

The idea has been spread abroad that every 
city, State, county, and school district should 
make an extensive plan for every kind of 
public work they can think of in order that 
they may be ready to receive Federal money. 
Where did the idea come from? Except for a 
very brief period, no local community ever 
did receive money for local buildings or local 
public works. e P. W. A. was abandoned 
before I came to the Senate in 1939. I see no 
sentiment in Congress for returning to a 
policy of Federal grants for local works. Yet 
plans are being made, and I haye no doubt 
legislation is being prepared. 

A report has been made to the Post-War 
Planning Committee by experts on the high- 
way problem. They propose an expenditure 
of $3,000,000,000 for highways every year, of 
which $1,000,000,000 is to be put up by the 
Federal Government, This is four times the 
largest sum ever provided in any year by the 
Federal Government, outside of W. P. A, 
work-relief expenditures, and, after all, we 
made fairly good headway in road building 
during the twenties and the thirties. Why 
should the Federal Government do more than 
assist in the construction of through roads 
of general interest to the entire country? 
Road building is undoubtedly one of the best 
methods of putting people to work quickly, 
but most of it should certainly be financed 
by the local governments through the gaso- 
line taxes and license fees which they collect. 
The people of these communities want roads 
and are not stingy in providing the money for 
them. 

Of course, there should be a reasonable 
Federal public-works program in those fields 
in which the Federal Government has as- 
sumed responsibility, and plans for it should 
be made now. There always has been such 
a program, and, as the country grows, that 
program should grow. But it ought only in- 
clude public works that are really worth the 
money spent on them. I see no reason to be- 
lieve that a vast public-works program is nec- 
essary to stimulate any revival of peacetime 
activity just after the war. There is a large 
accumulated deficit of civilian goods. De- 
mobilization will be effected gradually. Delay 
will be caused more by a shortage of neces- 
sary materials and equipment than by lack 
of demand, and that will delay public works 
as Well as private. A major public work could 
hardly get started before private manufacture 
is operating full tilt. Undoubtedly there is 
@ lot of repair and replacement to be done 
boch by Federal and local governments for 
which plans and specifications should be 
made now. 

An Idea is abroad that every city should 
tear itself down and rebuild itself on modern 


lines, and the Federal Government is ex- 
pected to finance a large number of real- 
estate projects, the financial soundness of 
which may well be doubted. Undoubtedly, 
every city should make its plans. Every city 
should eliminate its blighted areas and its 
slum areas. More active intervention by 
State and local governments is required in 
the real-estate field, but the extent to which 
the Federal Government can afford to finance 
these purely local projects is certainly open 
to question. 

The public-works programs which are pro- 
posed are of unlimited scope, but apparently 
if we include urban redevelopment, they come 
close to $5,000,000,000 a year. 

After all, what is the theory of transferring 
all these expenses to the Federal Govern- 
ment? It is said that the taxing powers of 
the State and local governments are neces- 
sarily limited, whereas the Federal Govern- 
ment is unlimited. Neither of these proposi- 
tions is sound. Local financing is limited, 
not by necessity, but by practical considera- 
tions, the competition of neighboring States, 
the opposition of the people, and the undue 
burdening of their economic activity. But 
the Federal Government is limited by exactly 
the same considerations. It is said that no 
one can devise a State tax system to do the 
things which ought to be done, but neither 
has anyone devised a Federal tax system to 
produce the money to do these things. In 
fact, during the past 10 years we have 
thought it impossible to levy the taxes neces- 
sary to pay the existing expenditures of the 
Federal Government. Certainly those who 
urge a tremendous increase in the Federal 
Budget over that which will be forced upon 
us by circumstances, should describe the tax 
system which will produce the necessary 
money. 

The National Resources Planning Board ad- 
vocates a wide extension of Federal aid to 
education, including primary and secondary 
schools, A bill to provide $300,000,000 a year 
was defeated by a close vote in the present 
Congress, but the Board's report advocates 
the increase of this subsidy to something 
like $3,000,000,000 a year, or more than half 
the cost of an increased educational program. 
Apart from the danger of subjecting our edu- 
cation to control by a Washington bureau, 
we may well ask where all this money is com- 
ing from to supplement a State and local 
system which is already the best and most 
expensive in the world. 

Finally, there is a school of thought which 
considers that the increase of our export mar- 
ket is the only possible road to prosperity. 
These enthusiasts recognize that most of the 
countries which offer markets for our goods 
will have nothing with which to pay for them. 
They recognize that the impoverished peoples 
of Europe are going to undersell us on many 
manufactured products because of the low 
standard of living in Europe resulting from 
the war. Therefore they are making plans to 
finance these exports by government loans, 
American exports last year were over $12,- 
000,000,000, and imports only 3% billion dol- 
lars. The idea of the planners seems to be 
that we will go on financing some such ex- 
cess of exports in order to create prosperity 
for ourselves. It seems obvious to me that if 
we can only export by lending the buyers the 
money with which to pay for the exports, 
we are in effect giving away the _oods that 
we produce. Loans on any such scale are 
utterly unsound. When that becomes evi- 
dent, as it did in the twenties, all loaning 
will stop, and the artificial manufacture 
which we have built upon it will come tum- 
bling about our heads, 

I believe that we should lend, or give, a 
moderate amount of dollars to help the dev- 
astated countries get the machinery they 
need to go to work. I would even continue 
some aid to help backward countries help 
themseives in the future. But we can’t sup- 
port an export trade by loans, or by any of 
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the international financial panaceas like the 
Keynes plan or the White plan or the Mor- 
genthau international bank. In their pres- 
ent form the primary purpose of these plans 
seems to be to get American dollars into 
foreign hands without going to Congress for 
direct loans which might not be granted. 
We may regard the U. N. R. R. A. appropria- 
tion of one billion three hundred and fifty 
million as part of the war cost, but Mr. Mor- 
genthau also proposes an international bank 
to which we are to contribute about three - 
and one-half billion dollars, and this is to 
be for reconstruction and permanent develop- 
ment, Since the controlling body will have 
more than a majority of representatives of 
countries that wish to borrow money, it does 
not seem likely that our three and one-half 
billion dollars will last much more than 6 
months. 

Foreign trade difficulties, Ike economic 
problems at home, can only be solved by 
hard work and sound principles. The only 
kind of foreign trade that is worth while is 
one based on a fair exchange of our exports 
for goods we really need and can’t produce 
economically. The idea that export mar- 
kets can be created by the panacea of gov- 
ernment spending or government lending, or 
magic support of exchange, is a mirage that 
can only lead to disaster, 

A table of the proposed expenditures that 
I have discussed will read as follows: 


Interest on public debt $6, 000, 000, 000 
Regular Federal departments. 5, 000, 000, 000 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. 5, 000, 000,000 
Veterans’ care =- 2,000, 000, 000 
Public works 5, 000, 000, 000 
Aid to education 3 
Additional social security... 17, 000, 000, 000 
Foreign trade loans 5, 000, 000, 00 


48, 000, 000, 000 
State and local 10, 000, 000, 000 


58, 000, 000, 000 

Thus the Federal Budget of the planners 
plus State and local taxes run to nearly sixty 
billion, or half the highest estimate of na- 
tional income that any responsible person 
will predict. 

If any such expenditures are undertaken 
there can be no doubt in my mind about the 
destruction of freedom in America. If a tax 
system could be devised to raise any such 
money, business and individuals would be so 
weighted down by taxes that there would no 
longer be any incentive to work, certainly no 
incentive to initiate job-giving enterprises or 
do anything except the minimum amount 
necessary for subsistence, Men aren't going 
to work half or a third of their time for the 
Government. Industry would become so un- 
profitable that no new money would be avail- 
able. Then the Government would be cailed 
in to operate or to finance. Permanent Gov- 
ernment financing could only lead to perma- 
ment Government operation, The more busi- 
nesses are taken over by the Government the 
heavier the burden on the independent busi- 
ness that remains, until gradually industry 
would be nationalized, and we would find 
ourselves a socialistic state. 

Of course the planners who favor the pro- 
gram I have suggested do not intend to levy 
taxes. They intend to keep on adding large 
sums to the public debt. They point to the 
war deficit spending as the cause of tremen- 
dous prosperity in the United States, al- 
though the standard of living has in fact 
been reduced. When asked why Government 
deficits in the thirties did not produce pros- 
perity, their answer is that $3,000,000,000 a 
year was not enough; we should have had 
deficits of fifteen billion a year. 

It is undoubtedly true that war spending 
has created full employment and we can still 
pay the interest on the debt. But we have 
seen a substantial increase in wages and in 
cost of living in spite of strenuous efforts to 
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control these levels by law and by subsidy. 
Once peace comes, I believe that any such 
control would be utterly impossible, and if 
Government deficits continue to create pur- 
chasing power out of thin air, there will be 
no holding of the price level. A few years 
of $15,000,000,000 deficits in peacetime and 
we would face an inflation of prices such as 
we saw in Germany after the last war. If 
that happens, we get to the same loss of 
freedom by another route. The entire finan- 
cial and industrial structure breaks down. 
It has to be reconstituted, and that means 
the Government will put it together. No 
one can construct a new system of private 
enterprise out of whole cloth. Once our sys- 
tem has been destroyed, it cannot be put 
together by all the king’s horses and all the 
king’s men, any more than could Humpty- 
Dumpty. The system may have failed 
through the attacks of its enemies, but the 
peome will insist on trying some other plan 
and that plan can only be one in which every 
detail is directed by the Government. By 
this path also we reach a socialized state, and 
one which starts from bankruptcy. 

What can we do to avoid this kind of re- 
sult? The first thing, as I see it, is to get 
down to earth. We are dreaming of a vast 
new world of radar, refrigerators, helicopters, 
and television. Because everyone works in 
wartime, when 11,000,000 are in the armed 
forces, we have been sold the idea that past 
problems of unemployment can be easily 
solved. As a matter of fact, America after 
the war will be fundamentally the same as 
America before the war. Its problems and 
its difficulties are the same problems and the 
same difficulties, and we cannot begin to 
solve them until we exercise from our think- 
ing the idea that the Nation can spend itself 
into prosperity now any more than it could 
during the thirties. 

Then we have to settle down to real busi- 
ness. We have to eliminate all unnecessary 
expense and postpone Utopia. We have to 
work out a Federal tax system to raise $15,- 
000,060,000 to $20,000,000,000 a year, at the 
same time that it avoids the choking of all 
incentive and all industry and encourages 
men to put their money into new enterprises 
that will give other men jobs. We cannot 
hope to succeed unless every incentive is 
given to men to exercise their ingenuity and 
their ability and their strength in increasing 
production and making work for other men; 
unless the normal business casualties are 
much more than replaced by new projects. 
Consequently in our tax laws we must remove 
the present discrimination against common 
stockholders, the people who really take the 
Tisk in any business, and must remove the 
present duplication of tax. I believe myself 
that we should eliminate the capital gains 
tax, at least in the field of new industry and 
the enlargement of old industry. There 
must be a freer capital market, and ability to 
finance at reasonable cost. That means that 
the S. E. C. should confine itself to its original 
purpose of preventing fraud and misrepre- 
sentation, rather than trying to direct the 
flow of capital. I even believe that the Goy- 
ernment should undertake to insure against 
some part of the risk involved, in investment 
in small business, and I am introducing a bill 
to carry out the plan I suggested in January 
to the Boston City Club. 

If business is to grow, we must try in 
every possible way to reduce regulation. The 
only regulation that seems necessary is that 
relating to labor and the rules that are ad- 
visable to keep competition fair and open. 
In short, we must change our whole attitude 
of suspicion toward the businessman and 
his profits. So long as competition is fair, 
every reasonable reward should be given ta 
those who strike out for themselves and use 
their natural abilities to increase produc- 
tion and thereby give more work to more 
people. 


I am convinced that at reasonable cost we 
can prevent extreme hardship and poverty 
and improve the present social-security meas- 
ures. The old-age-pension system and the 
unemployment-compensation system can be 
extended to classes that do not now enjoy 
them. Minimum housing standards can be 
established, I believe, for all those whom the 
private building industry cannot serve. The 
gaps in hospital and health service can be 
filled without any such huge expense and 
socialization of medicine as is contemplated 
in the Wagner-Murray bill. We should pro- 
vide now a system of work relief and direct 
relief under the control of the States, to 
which the Federal Government can con- 
tribute small sums in good times and large 
sums in times of depression. 

But we must recognize that the cost of sup- 
porting men who do not work or do not fully 
support themselyes must be paid out of the 
earnings of those who are working at or about 
the same time. The cost of that support 
must not be so great as to prevent the in- 
crease of industry and employment and dis- 
courage those who are asked to pay the cost. 

Furthermore, this whole field of social- 
welfare legislation should be primarily under 
State and local government control, with 
Federal financial assistance. These problems 
are primarily local problems. They can be 
solved best by intelligent local administra- 
tion. Some States may fail to do a good job, 
but in the long run that would be the fault 
of the people who suffer. The Federal Gov- 
ernment doesn’t do a perfect job either, and 
its mistakes are on a much greater scale. 
Only a State system can avoid the political 
and bureaucratic dangers that creep into 
every effort to run our affairs from Wash- 
ington. 

Finally, all of this program should be def- 
initely worked out by Federal statute, not 
by bureaucratic regulations. Congress is to 
blame for yielding to constant Executive 
pressure to give arbitrary discretion to the 
President or his appointees. It is easier to 
pass a statute expressing general principles 
than conferring general powers, but the dele- 
gation of legislative power has almost de- 
stroyed the independence of Congress. It 
has made this a totalitarian government in 
many fields where Congress has enacted a 
general law. The independence of Congress 
and the courts was not created in the Con- 
stitution by chance. It was provided for the 
very purpose of preserving democratic govern- 
ment. 

I said at the start that the whole purpose 
of domestic policy, as of foreign policy, is 
to preserve the freedom of the people of 
the United States. Iam convinced that that 
freedom depends not only on mainta 
local self-government, and the independence 
of Congress and the courts, but on sound 
finance, on limited Government expenditure, 
and a wise tax system to pay for those ex- 
penditures in full. Otherwise, we face an 
economic break-down which will finally end 
the liberty of the individual. 

The whole prosperity of the country, with 
full employment through private enterprise, 
depends more than ever before on sound 
practice in administration of government. 
It will be destroyed by the panacea of Gov- 
ernment spending. The social-welfare pro- 
gram itself depends on a high percentage 
of employment, and on the taxes which can 
be produced by such prosperity. ‘There is 
no simple road to Utopia. We have a new 
and tougher fiscal problem as a result of 
all-out war, and it can only be met by the 
same sound principles of taxation and econ- 
omy which have animated every President 
of the United States in our history—exeept 
Mr. Roosevelt. This Nation must face the 
hard facts of life just as every businessman 
has to face those facts. The only alternative 
is the bankruptcy court. 
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Starving Children of Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article discussing the 
problem of the starving children of Eu- 
rope, which appeared in the current is- 
sue of Washington News Digest, entitled 
“Suffer Little Children” which I heartily 
approve. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


“SUFFER LITTLE CHILDREN” 


The United States Senate is deserving of 
high praise for their passing, by unanimous 
vote, a resolution calling on Secretary of 
State Hull to cooperate with Great Britain, 
Sweden, and Switzerland in setting up a 
relief system to feed starving populations in 
the enemy-occupied countries of Europe. 
While the resolution has no force of law, we 
believe it will have the sympathetic support 
of Mr. Hull. 

Some 2,000 years ago there was born in the 
little town of Bethlehem a humble man 
whose great sacrifice for all mankind will 
soon be commemorated throughout the entire 
world by Christians who still possess the 
priceless privilege of paying homage to Jesus 
of Nazareth. 

In a world torn by man-made strife and 
slaughter, might we suggest to you who read 
these few lines that you close your eyes, for 
a moment, at least, and see in your mind the 
picture af the humble Man of Galilee who so 
loved little children that He said “Suffer the 
little children to come unto Me * + for 
of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

We appeal to Mr. Hull to help commemorate 
the approaching Easter Sunday and tell us 
that a start has been taken, as the Senate 
resolution requested, to the end that the 
pitifully weak and starving children of Eu- 
rope—those little innocent victims of man's 
cruelty to man—will be helped and fed inso- 
far as humanly possible. What will it get 
America? The answer springs clear. It 
would be the best investment in good will 
that America has ever made. It will repay 
a thousandfold dividends in undying grati- 
tude from millions of future men and wonren 
who will remember throughout all their lives 
that back in their childhood, when they were 
helpless, hungry, and seemingly forgotten, 
the people of a great nation—the citizens of 
free America—offered to share their food with 
these little ones. 


Governor Dewey’s Position 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Governor Dewey’s Position,” 
published in the New York Times of 
Tuesday, March 7, 1944. I feel that the 
editorial will commend itself to Mem- 
bers of the Senate on both sides of the 
aisle. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GOVERNOR DEWEY'S POSITION 


On August 24, 1942, when he accepted the 
Republican nomination for Governor, Thomas 
E. Dewey said: “Let me say right now that I 
shall devote the next 4 years exclusively to 
the service of the people of New York State.” 
On the following February 25, shortly after 
his inauguration as Governor, his secretary 
said in a statement authorized by him: “He 
is not and will not become a candidate for 
any other nomination during his term.“ 

These two commitments—the one to de- 
vote the next 4 years exclusively to the serv- 
ice of the people of New York State,” the other 
“not to become a candidate for any other 
nomination’’—have shaped the course which 
Mr. Dewey has followed with regard to na- 
tional politics since his election. An excel- 
lent Governor, he has continued to empha- 
size that he is not a candidate for the Presi- 
dency.. He has entered no Presidential pri- 
maries. On the contrary, he has voiced his 
“strongest disapproval” of the action of dele- 
gates (in Wisconsin) who entered the pri- 
maries in his name. 

This is the official position, but meantime 
Mr. Dewey’s name continues week after week 
to lead the list of Republican candidates in 
the unofficial polls. His great popularity is 
impressive. He is far out in front in the 
Gallup survey. He is the favorite in most 
local polls. And while he is still not a candi- 
date for the Presidency, the statement is con- 
tinually made without contradiction that if 
he is offered his party’s nomination he will 
have no alternative but to accept it. 

The situation thus created is unusual and, 
so far as the processes of public discussion 
and democratic decision are concerned, un- 
fortunate. Mr. Dewey is at this moment 
unquestionably the leading Republican can- 
didate for the Presidency. But because Mr. 
Dewey is, by his own choice, merely a recep- 
tive and not an active candidate for the 
Presidency, he cannot take the platform to 
debate national and international issues, 
Barely 3 months before his party meets to 
choose a leader whose immense responsibility 
it may be to finish the greatest war in his- 
tory, to make the peace and to start the 
whole world on its way to recovery, Mr. 
Dewey is silent on the sidelines. He cannot 


discuss the burning issues with which the 


whole country is concerned. He cannot dis- 
cuss measures to win the war, like the pro- 
posed National Service Act. He cannot 
discuss problems of Federal taxation. He 
cannot discuss Nation-wide strikes or the 
way to put an end to them. He cannot 
talk about the shape of the forthcoming 
peace or the extent of the commitments 
we should make to it. For all these mat- 
ters are national issues; and, by reason of 
his own self-imposed commitments, Mr. 
Dewey is not a candidate for national office. 

The unfortunate consequences of this 
situation are not measured only by the fact 
that the great public debate of an election 
year now goes forward strangely without the 
participation of the most likely nominee of 
the Republican Party, Equally unfortunate 
is the effect upon the elective process itself. 
Mr. Dewey's voluntary withdrawal from the 
debate permits politicians in different eco- 
nomic groups and in different sections of the 
country to interpret his silence on contro- 
versial issues as they wish to interpret it for 
the sake of the most practical political re- 
sults, Thus, in parts of the country where 


old-time isolationist sentiment is still rela- 
tively strong it becomes possible for local 
Republican leaders to recall Mr. Dewey’s 
speeches of early 1940, without the benefit of 
the correction that would be supplied by a 
strong and continuous affirmation of his posi- 
tion now. In other parts of the country, and 
on other issues, it is possible to reverse this 
practice. In short, as matters stand, Mr, 
Dewey tends to become a man of all colors 
to all people. To the extent that this hap- 
pens, the pre- convention campaign loses 
meaning. 

We believe that this situation should be 
ended promptly by Mr. Dewey’s own choice. 
Either Mr, Dewey ought now to reaffirm the 
statement made when he accepted his nomi- 
nation for Governor, to the effect that he will 
“devote the next 4 years exclusively to the 
service of the people of New York State”; or 
he ought now to announce that, while this 
pledge was given in complete good faith, it is 
necessary for him to depart from it. In this 
case he should address himself boldly and 
frankly and vigorously to the great issues of 
the day, so that the Nation, and more par- 
ticularly the delegates to be chosen for the 
Republican convention will know clearly 
where he stands. 


Soldiers’ Vote—Free Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY T 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. 
article in the Los Angeles Daily News of 
February 5, 1944, by Manchester Boddy, 
discusses a number of timely questions 
worthy of serious consideration, One of 
them deals with free enterprise as some 
corporations have chosen to interpret it 
in their business dealings with our Goy- 
ernment and the public at large. In 
view of the nature and merit of the 
article, I ask unanimous consent to have 
it inserted in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
> MANCHESTER BODDY 

Here is the weekly report from my anony- 
mous political reporter: 

“The soldier-vote controversy has deyel- 
oped into a major political issue, with the 
Republican Party, despite the protests of 
some of its sincere and prudent members, 
on the wrong side. Despite the obvious fact 
that the group of dissident southern Demo- 
crats, allied with administration-baiting Re- 
publ'cans in Congress, share the odium for 
attempting to disfranchise millions of men 
on the battle fronts, the baby squalls on the 
G. O. P. doorstep. 

“Indignation among the armed forces, re- 
ported by many correspondents as wide and 
demonstrative, will undoubtedly infiuence 
their vote, no matter what shape the meas- 
ure may ultimately take. The irony of the 
situation is that notwithstanding the palpa- 
ble fact that it was southern Democrats who 
defined the issue as involving the supremacy 
of the white race, stubborn Republicans, 
seeking to humiliate the president, have 
maneuvered their party into an indefensible 
hole, 
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“The President, not slow to sense the politi- 
cal advantage of his position, continues to 
press his point that the whole procedure is 
a fraud and a detriment to the morale of the 
forces. His demand that Congress stand up 
and be counted was an effective coup. Con- 
sidering that the men, now fighting and dying 
to end the Nazi claim of race supremacy, are 
intended victims of like injustice at home, 
the controversy is sure to have serious reper- 
cussions in a campaign thus far lacking many 
clear lines of demarcation. 

“Because the Republicans have been pro- 
fessing, for more than a generation, that their 
party had its birth in the doctrine that States’ 
rights must not conflict with the authority 
of the Federal Government, it makes the 
G. O. P. position additionally absurd and un- 
tenable. 

“Strangely enough, California Republicans 
have just added fresh fuel to the fire. Before 
adjourning; on a strictly party vote the Re- 
publican majority in the State senate killed 
a resolution favoring Federal action designed 
‘to give every fighting man the rights and 
opportunity for free franchise.’ The spokes- 
man for the party at Sacramento voiced the 
Republican stand as in ‘opposition to the 
Federal Government’s encroachment on 
States’ rights.’ That was a neat gratuity to 
California Democrats now hungry for an issue 
to close ranks and bring harmony to a party 
which seems to revel in dissension. 

“Rumors buzzing around hotel lobbies in 
the capital concern the President’s reference 
to the boys conspiring to revive the practices 
of the old ‘laissez faire’ era in marketing 
securities of the blue-sky variety. Accord- 
ing to some of the gossips there will be a sud- 
den cracking down on a number of these re- 
nascent cartels and on individuals and groups 
making hay while the sun of hurried war 
production shines. 

“While there is evidence aplenty that the 
great majority of industrialists and invest- 
ment financiers who enjoyed immunity under 
the law in the pre-New Deal days have ac- 
cepted the restrictive legislation which 
brought safe banking and an end to stock 
marxet rigging, there is no doubt that many 
of the gentlemen now clamoring for ‘free en- 
terprise’ are thinking about free racketeering. 
Some have already been nipped by the De- 
partment of Justice for chiseling on war con- 
tracts. Rumor promises more revelations in 
that field. 

“A notorious example during the week was 
not without political sidelights: The Ana- 
conda Wire & Cable Co., controlled by the 
mammoth Anaconda Copper Corporation, was 
on the receiving end of a staggering blow in 
an eastern court, 

“Found guilty of delivering to Russia and 
the United States Army Signal Corps equip- 
ment dangerously below specifications, the 
company and some of its minor officials were 
punished by heavy fines and jail sentences, 
The court put its finger on the source of the 
fraud when it declared that those who went 
to jail were motivated by ‘blind loyalty to a 
corporation that didn’t seem to appreciate 
the loyalty it owed the United States.’ Said 
the judge in conclusion: ‘Anaconda Wire & 
Cable was the real culprit.’ 

“The Anaconda Copper Corporation, which 
owns and operates the great copper mines of 
Butte, Mont., has for years endeavored to 
keep a tight rein on Montana politics, Own- 
ing or controlling, also, most of the State’s 
vast industries—lumber, coal, silver, zinc, 
public utilities, hydroelectric plants, ete.—it 
has also added to its assets nearly all the 
daily newspapers in the Treasure State. 

“While the company has rarely succeeded 
in electing its candidate to the United States 
Senate or House, it punishes those who of- 
fend it politically by forgetting to mention 
their achievements in the public interests 
in Washington. Senator James E. MURRAY, 
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consistent supporter of the Roosevelt poli- 
cies, was the particular victim to such an ex- 
tent that he was obliged to use the radio and 
publicly denounce the copper barons for 
abusing the functions of the press. 

“The company’s purchased press has laid 
down a ceaseless barrage on the Roosevelt 
administration from the beginning. Even 
those professing to be Democratic in political 
faith clamor for ‘free enterprise’ and de- 
nounce the ‘dangerous bureaucracy’ in 
Washington. 

“The corporation’s spokesmen, arrogantly 
proclaiming in behalf of their baronial es- 
tates almost literally a privately owned 
commonwealth, now find themselves — 
rassed, not by the bureaucrats in Washing- 
ton but by the stern action of the courts 
and the provisions of the law forbidding 
chiseling and imperiling the lives of Uncle 
Sam's fighting forces and their allies in war- 
time. 

“FEBRUARY 6, 1944.” 


Post-War Highway Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 9, 1944 


Mr. McMILLAN, Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I include a copy of a statement 
made by Mr. J. S. Williamson, State 
Highway Commission of South Carolina, 
before the House Committee on Roads. 

Mr. Williamson is also a member of 
the executive committee of the American 
Association of State Highway Officials, 
and formerly was president of this or- 
ganization. I hope every Member of the 
House will find time to read the state- 
ment presented before the Roads Com- 
mittee by Mr. Williamson. 

We are extremely proud of our high- 
way department in South Carolina and 
the record it has made since its creation. 
We South Carolinians believe that we 
have the best highway system in the 
United States, and the majority of the 
credit of these roads is due the highway 
officials. 

The highway officials of South Caro- 
lina are heartily supporting H. R. 2426, 
a bill before the Roads Committee for 
consideration at the present time. 

Section 5 of this bill provides: “The Fed- 
eral share payable on account of any project 
provided for by the funds made available by 


this act shall not exceed 75 per centum of the 
cost thereof.” 

This provision of the bill is somewhat a 
departure from previous legislation for regu- 
lar Federal Aid to States in the construction 
of highways, in that the ratio of Federal 
funds to State funds has been increased from 
@ Maximum of 50 percent of the total con- 
struction cost of Federal aid projects to 75 
percent, and I want to present briefiy a few 
pertinent facts in support of this provision 
of the bill. 

Apart from the single purpose of road 
building, the bill has as one of its primary 
objectives, as a part of a national welfare 
program, the creation of useful and meritori- 
ous public works to provide employment dur- 


ing the transition period between the cessa- 
tion of hostilities and completion of the proc- 
ess of reconversion from a war economy to a 
peace economy. It has always been an ac- 
cepted fact that road building is one of the 
quickest, soundest, and most efficient means 
of providing employment during any period 
when there is idle manpower. And this gen- 
eral welfare factor should be given weight in 
proportion to its importance in considering 
an increase in the pro rata share of Federal 
aid to the cost of the projects proposed under 
the provisions of this bill. The advance de- 
velopment of a large, well-planned highway 
construction program of useful and merito- 
rious projects will achieve the purpose of 
providing employment and at the same time 
avoid the necessity of huge appropriations 
of Federal funds for man-made work as a 
temporary relief measure. 

The responsibility of providing gainful em- 
ployment for the returning soldiers, as well 
as those engaged in war work in civilian ca- 
pacities, is a responsibility of the whole Na- 
tion—the Federal Government and the sev- 
eral State governments. I cannot conceive 
of a situation following the war in which the 
soldiers, sailors, and marines, who have 
fought so valiantly to bring about the return 
of peace, and the civilian war workers, would 
not be afforded the opportunity of gainful 
employment. These men will not want a 
dole. They will want only an opportunity 
for gainful employment. This does not mean 
that they will all come home asking for mere 
jobs—to be put on some employer’s pay roll. 
There will be hundreds of thousands of these 
men who will be capable of, and who will 
want to, establish themselyes in their own 
businesses in a national economy with oppor- 
tunities of individual and free enterprise. In 
a large number of cases men who have been 
taken into the armed forces or gone into ci- 
vilian war work have closed down a business 
which they had already established before 
the war. In other instances men who had 
just completed training for special businesses 
or professions have had to postpone the day 
of setting up their business to help fight this 
terrible war. 

The offer of a job is not sufficient for these 
men. They want an economy affording them 
opportunities of gainful employment. 

This post-war highway bill provides for the 
creation of opportunity for gainful employ- 
ment—in jobs, in the supplying of materials 
and equipment, in construction contracting, 
in engineering, in tion, 
many other fields of endeavor. 
tive, however, the program must be sufficient 
in proportion to afford gainful employment 
to millions of men; and herein lies the neces- 
sity for the Federal Government increasing 
its portion of Federal funds for the con- 
struction cost of the proposed projects from 
50 percent of the total cost to 75 percent. 
It is imperative to launch a Nation-wide 
highway-construction program after the war 
of not less than a billion and a half to two 
billion collars annua)ly to be of consequential 
value, and the States are simply not cir- 
cumstanced to finance a program of any- 
where near that proportion on a 50-50 basis, 
State highway departments’ financial posi- 
tions have been impaired during this war to 
perhaps a greater extent than any other Gov- 
ernment agency. In practically all States 
the highway departments are set up as self- 
financed agencies with the gasoline tax and 
motor-vehicle license fees making up the bulk 
of their revenues. In many States, however, 
this revenue wes not sufficient to build the 
needed highways under the slow pay-as-you- 
go plan. Consequently, State highway de- 
partments sold bonds for speeding up road 
and bridge construction programs, pledging 
the anticipated revenues for 15, 20, and 25 
years for payment of principal and interest 
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on the bonds. The State highway depart- 
ments have a bonded indebtedness of over 
one and one-half billion dollars for State road 
construction, with an annual debt service of 
about $176,000,000 for payment of principal 
and interest. These bonds were all issued for 
new highway construction in an effort to 
Keep the roads up to reasonably modern re- 
quirements not possible in many States un- 
der the slow pay-as-you-go plan. 

The existing State highway systems at the 
beginning of the war, while far from being 
in the up-to-date state we would like for them 
to have been, were sufficiently modern to per- 
mit their full use for war-transportation pur- 
poses. I shudder to think what our internal 
transportation situation would have been had 
it not been for the thousands of miles of roads 
built from State bond sales. Highway trans- 
portation in this war has been one of the 
signal achievements of our preparedness pro- 
gram. Yet the States have facing them now 
a condition wherein the States’ investments 
in the roads are not only being impaired by 
heavy and extensive damages to the roads 
caused by heavy wartime traffic of Army ve- 
hicles and private trucks engaged in hauling 
war materials but the anticipated revenue 
from the gasoline tax and license fees hypoth- 
ecated for payment of the roads has been 
dangerously reduced because of the war. The 
revenue from the gasoline tax is already down 
about 35 percent, and there is no relief in 
sight. Furthermore, the vehicles causing the 
greatest damages to the highways are Army 
vehicles which do not pay any State gasoline 
taxes or license fees. In fact, traffic on many 
of the roads is even greater in volume than 
before the war, but most of the vehicles are 
Government-owned and are not paying any 
taxes into the State treasuries. The situation 
is alarming. The States cannot possibly go 
along in this program on a 50-50 basis. 

On the other hand. it is equally important 

for the States to bear as heavy a part of the 
cost of the program as the traffic will bear. It 
is important from the viewpoint of joint re- 
sponsibility, as well as for efficiency and econ- 
omy. 
The principle of joint participation of Fed- 
eral and State governments in the construc- 
tion cost of highway projects is a principle 
that has worked successfully for over a quar- 
ter of a century since the first Federal Aid 
Rural Post Roads Act was enacted in 1916. 

Under the Federal Aid Rural Post Roads 
Act of 1916, the States, in cooperation with 
the Federal Government—under the direc- 
tion of the Public Roads Administration— 
have maintained progressive, sound, and uni- 
form standards of construction, design, and 
methods that would not have been possible 
otherwise. In so doing the public has bene- 
fited in lower construction and mainte- 
nance cost, better highways—uniform to a 
marked degree—throughout the Nation. 
The only visual evidence of State lines to a 
motorist is a single State line sign. Rdad- 
way widths, load capacities, alinements, and 
gredes, road signs, and markings are gener- 
ally the same on both sides of the State line. 
There is little visual evidence of different 
standards in traveling from Maine to Flor- 
ida or from New York to California. On 
construction, construction organizations and 
suppliers of materials may deal with the 
State highway department of any State un- 
der uniform specifications—except for such 
variations as may be required by local con- 
ditions, 

We are all so accustomed to accepting these 
uniform standards as a matter of course that, 
perhaps, at times we lose sight of the fact 
that only through joint participation of 
State and Federal Governments have these 
standards been achieved and maintained 
throughout the years. In fact, this prin- 
ciple of joint responsibility and joint par- 
ticipation im highway construction hes 
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proved so sound and successful that it would 
not be advisable to depart from it for so 
critical a program as confronts us during the 
post-war period. 

It has always been recognized that the 
ownership of the highways should be vested 
in the State or local authorities. This is 
necessary for proper control of traffic and 
for law enforcement, for maintenance oper- 
ations, and for many other reasons. With- 
out State participation in the construction 
cost of the highways, and consequent State 
ownership, it might be argued that since the 
Federal Government had paid for the entire 
cost, the Federal Government should own 
and operate: the roads. Such ownership 
would carry with it responsibility for a maze 
of local problems which I am sure the Fed- 
eral Government would not accept, nor which 
the people would be willing to have placed in 
the control of the Federal Government. 

State ownership of the highways insures 
protection of the capital investment by the 
local authorities. Without this local owner- 
ship there would be a tendency for the local 
authorities to neglect to fully protect the 
investment. 

As previously stated, I firmly believe this 
matter of a post-war highway-construction 
program should be financed jointly by the 
Federal Government and the States, with the 
States participating to the extent that they 
are financially able to do so, which for a pro- 
gram of this proportion, we estimate at about 
25 percent of the construction cost. 

In making a survey of all the State high- 
way departments on this subject of joint 
State-Federal participation I obtained the 
following answers to a questionnaire: 

1. The States unanimously favor joint 
State-Federal participation in the cost of the 
work, and the responsibilities of carrying out 
the program. 

2. Only 6 States indicated that they would 
have difficulty in supplying funds for an 
amount of 25 percent or less, and in some 
of these States the situation can be remedied 
by State legislation, while only 11 States in- 
dicated a preference for more than 25 per- 
cent participation by the States. 

3. Only three States indicated that they 
could carry out the program on a 50-percent 
basis. 

In 1941 there was approximately $214,000,- 
000 of special State imposts on highway users 

” diverted to nonhighway purposes, and it is 
feared that if the 25 percent required of the 
States under this bill is reduced any, it would 
encourage increased diversion on the part 
of some States. 

The total combined income of all of the 
States from the gasoline tax, motor-vehicle 
license fees, and other special imposts on 
highway users amounted to just a little less 
than one and one-half billion dollars in 1941, 
-whereas the States’ disbursements for col- 
lection of revenue, debt service, transfers to 
local government units, and funds diverted 
to nonhighway purposes amounted to about | 
$1,000,000,000, leaving only about one-half 
billion dollars out of current revenue for con- 
struction, maintenance, and State highway 
department administration expenses. 

A break-down of these receipts and dis- 
bursements for 1941 is as follows: 


Receipts from current State 


revenues: 

Motor-fuel taxes $948, 038, 000 
Motor-vehicle registra- 

tion fees, eto na 482, 834, 000 


Motor-carrier taxes 21, 139, 000 
Road, bridge, and ferry 

cc 
Other State imposts 6, 547, 000 


Total receipts__.._... 1,475, 512,000 


XC—App.—— 75 


Disbursements: 
Administration and col- 
lection of revenue 49, 579, 000 
State police 2 29, 413, 000 
Debt service: 
Frincp aa 282, 666, 000 
teres 65, 725, 000 
Expenditures and transfers 
to county and local roads 
and streets: 
County or local 297, 358, 000 
Local city streets. 54, 482, C00 
Debt service 7, 160, 000 
Expenditures and transfers 
for nonhighway purposes 214, 358, 000 
Balance applied to construc- 
tion, maintenance, and 
highway department ad- 
ministration ......-...--. 474, 771, 000 


Total disbursements.. 1,475, 512, 000 

I do not have any figures on estimates of 
the States for maintenance requirements for 
first few years after the war, but it Is cer- 
tain that such maintenance requirements 
will be far above normal. The normal re- 
quirements for maintenance of State high- 
ways amounts to about $215,000,000 annual- 
ly, but since Pearl Harbor, maintenance op- 
erations have been drastically reduced, re- 
sulting in the accumulation of damages that 
become progressively worse the longer the 
work of restoring the damages is postponed. 
Our experience in South Carolina has been 
that we have reduced our maintenance ex- 
penditures by 50 percent since 1941, and un- 
less we should be able to get some of our 
bituminous roads retreated this year, which 
we do not expect to do, we can expect to 
have an annual maintenance bill for several 
years to come about double our normal re- 
quirements. And it should be borne in mind 
that Federal aid is not available under this 
bill, nor under any previous legislation, for 
participating in this maintenance cost. The 
States must supply the money for this item, 
nearly a quarter of a billion dollars annu- 
ally. 

Since the war the highways have been 
subjected to unusually damaging traffic in 
the movement of heavy Army vehicles and 
heavy commercial vehicles. State load and 
size restrictions have been lifted to permit 
the hauling of heavy and large size loads for 
war purposes. As an illustration, in South 
Carolina, during the year 1943, 385 special 
permits were issued for overweight and over- 
size loads, as compared with 95 in 1940—an 
increase of about 400 percent. In addition to 
these special permits, it is generally known 
that with the restrictions on tires, gasoline, 
and trucking equipment, all trucks are now 
loaded more heavily than they were before 
the war. The Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion has rules and regulations prescribing 
minimum loads permitted to be carried, some 


of which even exceed State legal limits. 


Figures in South Carolina from our weigh- 
ing stations show that there has been an 
increase of about 45 percent in the average 
weight of the heavy type tractor-semi- 
trailer vehicle since 1937. 

All highways are designed with a factor 
of safety for loading capacity. Our high- 
ways will all carry these heavy loads but 
a preponderance of heavy traffic gradually 
does material damage to the roads. This 
is exactly what has happened all over the 
country, and particularly in certain areas 
where there is a concentration of military 
training activity the roads have suffered 
heavily. Mile after mile of highway has 
been damaged beyond the point where re- 
pairs come in the category of maintenance 
repairs. Extraordinary maintenance and, in 
a large number of cases, complete recon- 
struction is necessary. 

All of this extraordinary damage to the 
roads will draw heavily upon State funds for 
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repairs. The extent in dollars and cents is 
unknown, and as a matter of fact, cannot be 
determined at this time. Some of the dam- 
age shows up immediately but in most cases 
it is 1, 2, or 3 years before the full extent 
of the damage is known. 

Of the estimated one-half billion dollars 
annually of State income available for con- 
struction and maintenance a very minimum 
of one-half, or about one-fourth billion dol- 
lars, will be required by the States for main- 
tenance of the State highway system, leaving 
just absut enough State funds to finance the 
States’ share of the program proposed in this 
bill, and to provide for other incidental work 
which the States will have to do as non- 
Federal-aid projects. A good meny States 
ee to finance the program by issuing 

ends. 

These estimates of State funds are all 
based on 1941 revenue. Since 1941, restric- 
tions on gasoline, tires, automobiles, etc., 
have drastically reduced the revenue of the 

tates. Revenue from the gasoline tax is 
down about 35 percent. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that as soon as the wartime restrictions 
are lifted the revenue will again return to the 
1941 level. This temporary reduction has, 
however, served to prevent most States from 
accumulating any cash reserves for post-war 
work. As a matter of fact, what cash re- 
serves the States do have will all be needed 
for maintenance repair work which has been 
neglected during the war. 

As one justification for an increase by the 
Federal Government in the proportion of the 
cost of projects from 60 to 75 percent, 
I think that the Federal Government should 
take into account the huge extraordinary 
maintenance and reconstruction bills that 
the States are going to have to bear as a re- 
sult of damages to their highway investments 
from Government operation of heavy vehicles 
which do not pay one penny of tax to the 
States. Whereas the States’ revenue from 
the gasoline tax has dropped some 35 percent, 
the wear on the roads has increased tre- 
mendously. 

Another justification for increasing the 
Federal-aid share of construction is that the 
Federal Government has collected from high- 
way users about $4,730,000,000 since 1918, and 
at the same time paid out as Federal aid on 
highway work only about $3,322,000,000 (ex- 
clusive of W. P. A. projects). 

In conclusion, I should like to summarize 
the following points in support of the provi- 
sions of the bill fixing the pro rata share of 
Federal aid and State funds at 75 and 25 per- 
cent, respectively: 

1, It is the joint responsibility of the Fed- 
eral and State Governments to undertake and 
carry out this program of post-war highway 
projects in order to provide employment; to 
promote efficiency, economy, and uniformity 
in standards; and for State ownership and 
control of the highways after construction 
is completed. 

2. The program must be sufficient in size 
to provide gainful employment to millions 
of servicemen and civilian war workers dur- 
ing the period immediately following the 
close of the war, and the States are not in 
a position to finance more than 25 percent 
of the cost of a program of this proportion, 

8. The States’ pro rata share of the cost 
of the program should not be set at less than 
25 percent because this might result in the 
accumulation of surpluses by some States 
and thereby encourage diversion of highway 
users’ revenues to nonhighway purposes, 

4. It appears that the States can finance 
about 25 percent of the cost of a program 
of this proportion, 

5. The Federal Government is justified in 
paying 75 percent of the cost of the work 
because— 
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A. While the program provides for, and 
contemplates, needed and meritorious proj- 
ects, it does constitute a part of a general 
rehabilitation and welfare program for which 
the Federal Government would have to fi- 
nance otherwise. 

B. The capital investments of the States 
have been impaired tremendously by heavy 
Army vehicles and privately owned trucks 
engaged in the transportation of war mate- 
rials, all of which damages are a part of the 
cost of the war for which Federal taxes are 
collected. 

C. In providing 75 percent of the cost of 
this program the Federal Government would 
be spending only funds collected from high- 
way users, for which the Federal Government 
has not in years past appropriated for high- 
way purposes. 


The Power of a Minority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 9, 1944 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, from that 
fateful day, December 7. 1941, when the 
unprovoked: and treacherous attack by 
the Japanese on Pear! Harbor forced this 
Nation into armed conflict, down to the 
present moment, a vast number of peo- 
ple, learned and otherwise, have busied 
themselves with post-war planning. Out 
of the numberless blueprints so carefully 
drawn, out of the countless books and 
pamphlets written on the subject and out 
of all the editorials, orations, and broad- 
casts with which the country has been 
flooded, there has finally emerged but 
one generally accepted conclusion—our 
victory in this war must be followed by 
the participation of the United States in 
the establishment and maintenance of 
an international organization of free and 
- sovereign nations clothed with adequate 
power and authority to maintain a last- 
ing peace. To this conclusion both 
branches of the Congress of the United 
States have given their approval and it 
is undoubtedly endorsed by the American 
public. 

As a final and crowning endorsement 
of such an international organization 
comes the approval of the four great 
allies, the Governments of the United 
States of America, the United Kingdom, 
the Soviet Union, and China, as evi- 
denced by the joint declaration made to 
the world by their representatives after 
their historic conferences at Cairo and 
Tehran. This endorsement was ex- 
pressed in the following clear and un- 
mistakable language: 

That they— 


The Allied Governments referred to— 


recognize the necessity of establishing at the 
earliest practicable date a general interna- 
tional organization, based on the principles 
of sovereign equality of all peace-loving 
states, and open to membership by all such 
states, large and small, for the maintenance 


` of international peace and security. 


To thus become agreed among our- 
selves and with our allies upon an in- 


disputable right and necessary course of 
procedure is an admirable accomplish- 
ment. It is, therefore, with regret that 
I am impelled to call attention to the 
fact that, insofar as our Government is 
concerned, the accomplishment is just as 
ineffective as it is admirable. It is com- 
mendable in that it is an endorsement 
by the Nation and the Nation's repre- 
sentatives of a means for the accom- 
plishment of a desired end. It is ineffec- 
tive because it neither legally binds nor 
authorizes the Nation's Government to 
pursue the course of action it approves. 

Before the United States can partici- 
pate in an organization such as that com- 
mended by its Congress, endorsed by its 
citizenship and approved by its Chief 
Executive, it will be necessary for the 
Government to conclude a binding agree- 
ment with such other sovereign nations 
as May be acceptable parties to the pro- 
posed international organization. Under 
our Constitution, our laws, our prece- 
dents, and the decisions of our courts, 
such an agreement can only be made by 
our President. If, however, such an 
agreement is made and concluded in the 
form of a treaty, it must, according to 
a provision of our Constitution, be made 
“by and with the advice of the Senate 
provided that two-thirds of the Senators 
present concur.” 

There, Mr. Speaker, we have the hurdle 
that must be surmounted ere the Gov- 


“ernment of the United States can, by 


enteiing into an agreement in the form 
of a treaty with another nation or na- 
tions, become a party to the maintenance 
of a lasting peace in the manner already 
approved by our allies, already com- 
mended by resolutions adopted by both 
branches of Congress and already ac- 
claimed by the public. The advance ap- 
proval by Congress of a proposed inter- 
national organization cannot possibly be 
twisted into a ratification of any treaty 
made or that might hereafter be made 
by the President, even though the treaty 
be made for the sole purpose of attaining 
the very objective commended by Con- 
gress, Therefore, it now seems inevitable 
that when the great war in which we 
are now engaged is brought to a victori- 
ous conclusion, this mighty, peace-loving 
Nation of ours is destined to find itself 
in exactly the same situation it faced at 
the close of World War No. 1—a situa- 
tion then handled with disastrous re- 
sults. 

Regardless of all post-war planning, 
however beautifully designed, regardless 
of congressional resolutions, however ex-* 
pressed, regardless of popular demands, 
though unanimously voiced, regardless of 
the solemn declaration of our allies, con- 
curred in by our President, we are des- 
tined to face as we did 25 years ago the 
necessity of choosing between two 
courses of procedure in the matter of set- 
ting up machinery to insure a lasting 
peace to a war-torn world. We will have 
to choose either to submit our peace 
agreement to the Senate as we did then, 
in the form of a treaty for ratification 
and thus subject it to a veto of a minor- 
ity ef one-third of the Members of that 
body who might be present, or we must 
see to it that the momentous document 
is not subjected to that danger, At the 
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close of World War No. 1, we chose the 
former course and the tragedy of that 
decision is now being written in blood and 
tears. 

In view of the constitutional provision 
I have quoted, it is, of course, proper and 
pertinent to inquire how it is proposed to 
avoid the submission of a peace treaty to 
the Senate for ratification. The answer 
is, that no such proposal is made. It is 
not suggested that any constitutional re- 
quirement be either avoided or evaded. 
It is, however, not only suggested, but 
earnestly urged: First, that no peace 
agreement entered into by the United 
States with other nations at the close of 
the war be either made or concluded as 
or in the form of a treaty; second, that 
no peace agreement involving the estab- 
lishment of an organization among na- 
tions of the world for the preservation of 
peace be submitted to the Senate of the 
United States for ratification or approval 
under any rule of procedure whereby 
such approval or ratification may be de- 
nied by a minority of one-third of the 
Senators present; third, that, at the in- 
stigation of the State Department or on 
the request of Congress, made through 
the adoption of a resolution either be- 
fore or after the making of a peace 
agreement, the agreement may be sub- 
mitted to Congress for approval by a ma- 
jority vote in both the House and the 
Senate. 

It is quite to be expected that the le- 
gality of the procedure I am urging will 
be questioned. Most of those who are 
doubtful will merely point to the treaty 
provision of the Constitution and there 
rest their argument. These people over- 
lcok the fact that the procedure I am 
suggesting has frequently been followed 
in the making of international agree- 
ments, frequently questioned and just as 
frequently sustained by the courts of the 
Nation. In the course of my further dis- 
cussion of this vital and important mat- 
ter, I shall cite a number of the cases, 
decisions, and precedents to which I 
refer. 

Several months ago my attention was 
attracted and held by a timely and re- 
markably able editorial in the Saturday 
Evening Post. The caption of that edi- 
torial posed a question then and now of 
moment not only to our age but perhaps 
to all future ages. This caption read, 
“Can 33 Senators veto peace?” 

I preserved that editorial, It is now 
even more pertinent and timely than it 
was on the day of its first publication, 
Although since its appearance the ques- 
tion propounded by its caption has been 
widely and frequently discussed by other 
editors and columnists, I have yet to find 
another article dealing with the same 
subject with equal clearness, understand- 
ing, and logic. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include the editorial and 
in the following discussion will under- 
take to answer the editor’s direct and 
implied questions. 

It seems that regardless of all that 
has been said upon the subject, the an- 
swer to the question in reference to the 
veto power of a Senate minority has 
never yet been made clear to the Ameri- 
can people. Too long have they been 
drilled in the doctrine that the founders: 
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of this Government deliberately and by 
a constitutional provision conferred upon 
one of our legislative bodies an exclusive 
and irrevocable right of veto of inter- 
national agreements, such veto to be 
effected, not through majority action, 
but by the refusal of a small minority 
to concur. 

The very form of the question posed 

by the Post editorial is provocative of 
serious thought, and a full and complete 
answer, the verity of which is supported 
by both law and precedent, may be the 
saving factor in determining a great issue 
of the post-war period. In fact, it may 
mean the difference between the surety 
of permanent peace and the recurrence 
within a few years of another devastat- 
ing war. Such an answer is required 
by the present crisis and demanded by 
the American people, civilian and soldier 
alike, all of whom have a right to know 
that their sacrifice of blood and treasure 
in the winning of the war in which we 
are now engaged will not have been in 
vain. 
Sacrificing brevity for clarity, let us 
put the question in different form: Can 
33 Senators—a minority of one-third 
plus 1—of our smaller national legisla- 
tive body, veto any understanding or 
agreement made between our Govern- 
ment and any other nation or nations 
for the preservation to the world of a 
lasting peace? 

Mr. Speaker, the answer to this mo- 
mentous question, as I have already 
explained, is a conditional “yes.” Yes; 
if any understanding or agreement be- 
tween our Government and any other 
nation or nations is made in the form 
of a treaty and submitted to the Sen- 
ate for ratification. One-third plus one 
of the Senators voting can veto any in- 
ternational agreement submitted to the 
Senate in the form of a treaty. The 
country has unhappy knowledge of this 
fact. It learned it as a matter of record 
in the years 1919 and 1920, when a Sen- 
ate minority vetoed the League of Na- 
tions. The country knows it now in the 
sufferings of a second world war which 
could have been avoided, it is generally 
believed, had not such a Senate minority 
prevented the entry of the United States 
into the League of Nations and World 
Court by vetoing the proposals when 
presented as treaties. 

The able editor of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post fully understood all this, of 
course. He evidently had various other 
meanings in mind in asking the question, 
“Can 33 Senators veto peace?”—for fully 
implied by this question are the follow- 
ing other questions: 

First. Must a minority of one-third 
plus one of the Senators be given an 
opportunity to veto peace by rejecting a 
treaty? 

Second. Will a minority of one-third 
plus one of the Senators veto peace if 
given the opportunity to reject a treaty? 

Third. Should a minority of one-third 
plus one of the Senators be given the 
opportunity to veto peace by presenting 
the peace to them in the form of a 
treaty? i 

Mr. Speaker, I now proceed to answer 
in the negative the first of these implied 
questions, Must one-third plus one of 
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the Senators be given such an oppor- 
tunity? The editor has perhaps suf- 
ficiently answered the question by his 
direct reference to our congressional his- 
tory. He says: 


Avoidance of the Senate minority’s veto 
power over treaties is not new or unprece- 
dented, The annexation of Texas was accom- 
plished by a joint resolution of Congress 
after a treaty for the same purpose had been 
defeated in the Senate. More than 50 years 
later, Hawaii was annexed to the Union by 
the same method and for the same reason. 
Something similar may happen again. 


Sir, that quotation is a statement of a 
historical fact, and unless Texas be re- 
garded as a mere squatter on the Union, 
the editor must be right in his conten- 
tion that a joint resolution of the Houses 
of Congress may be used instead of the 
treaty method; otherwise, Texas is not a 
constitutional member of the Union. 
Our recent colleague, Congressman Ram- 
say, of West Virginia, in a brief but meaty 
speech made on the floor of the House on 
November 30, 1942, has referred to this 
matter. He said: 


Of course, the most outstanding incident 
in our country’s history, where Congress and 
the President accomplished by Executive 
agreement what they could not do by treaty, 
was the admission of Texas into the Union, 
an act which may be accounted as more 
than an international agreement. It was an 
amalgamation of peoples as well as the ex- 
tension of the boundaries of the United 
States. 

The annexation of Texas was first submit- 
ted to the Senate by treaty signed by John C. 
Calhoun, Secretary of State, and by the Texas 
Representatives, Van Zand and Henderson, 
on April 12, 1844, whereupon the Senate re- 
jected this treaty by a vote of 16 ayes to 35 
nays. 

President Tyler then requested action by 
the Congress, and said: 

“The power of Congress is fully competent 
in some other form of proceeding to accom- 
plish everything that a formal ratification of 
the treaty could have accomplished.” 

In compliance with the request, a joint res- 
olution was introduced in the House to take 
the place of the formal treaty, and later this 
resolution was passed in the Senate by the 
vote of 27 to 25, and in the House by a vote 
of 132 to 76, and Texas by a majority vote 
of both Houses took its place in the Union. 


Daniel Webster gave a verdict of valid- 
ity to the Texas procedure in a discussion 
had in the Senate after the State had 
been admitted to the Union by adoption 
of a joint resolution. Referring to it he 
said: 


It is a law founded on a contract with 
Texas, and designed to carry that contract 
into effect. A recognition founded not on any 
consideration or any contract would not be 
so strong as it now stands on the face of the 
resolution. Now, I know no way, I candidly 
confess, in which this Government, acting in 
good faith, as I trust it always will, can re- 
lieve itself from that stipulation and pledge, 
by any honest course of legislation what- 
ever. And, therefore, I say again that, so 
far as Texas is concerned—the whole of 
Texas south of 36 degrees 30 minutes, which 
I suppose embraces all the slave territory— 
there is no land, not an acre, the character 
of which is not established by law, a law 
which cannot be repealed without the viola- 
tion of a contract, and plain disregard of the 
public faith. 


The joint resolution as to Texas was 
deliberately designed, we know, to avoid 
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a veto by a minority of the Senate of this 
international agreement with Texas, and 
was so recognized and challenged. But 
Clay never challenged it. This quartette 
lends to the proceeding an evidence of 
validity that rises high above the least 
shadow of doubt or quibble. Stephen A, 
Douglas was for it, as was Levi Wood- 
bury, successor to Story on the Supreme 
Court. 


Taney showed the way in Holmes 
against Jennison and was joined by 
Story. It might be said that here was an 
unanimity of great minds concerning 
the constitutional validity of this inter- 
national agreement annexing Texas by 
the method of action by Congress on a 
joint resolution rather than the method 
of treaty. 

It was pointed out that the legislature 
can make contracts which are not treat- 
ies within the meaning of section 2 of 
article 2, requiring advice and consent of 
the Senate. Douglas pointed out that the 
Congress had the power to borrow money 
on a contract with a foreign nation; and 
it would not be a treaty; Belser, Alabama, 
said that legislative contracts could be 
made for territory, trade, or anything 
else, under the power of sovereignty; 
Woodbury asserted that most of the pow- 
ers given to Congress relate to foreign 
affairs; Bayly, Virginia, cited the opinion 
of Chief Justice Taney in Holmes v. Jen- 
nison (14 Peters 571)—concurred in by 
Story, McLean, and Wayne—that the 
Constitution mentioned not only treaties, 
but confederations, agreements, and 
compacts; that these were not empty 
phrases; supporting his statement by ref- 
ei nces to Vattel. The Speaker also 
cited section 10 of article I of the Con- 
stitution to show that a State could 
make an agreement or compact with a 
foreign nation “with the consent of Con- 
gress.” Surely, if Congress can permit a 
State to do so, Congress can do so in its 
own right. 

The Post editorial to which I have 
referred also cites many precedents sup- 
porting the propriety and validity of such 
action by majorities in the Houses of 
Congress. The author writes: 

Because the executive agreement can be 
endorsed by both Houses of Congress by a 
simple majority vote, instead of the two- 
thirds vote required for approval of a treaty 
by the Senate, the popularity of the execu- 
tive agreements as a means of effecting ar- 
rangements with foreign countries has grown 
since the senatorial battle of the century in 
1920. Almost half as many executive agree- 
ments have already been made in the 2 
decades since the armistice of 1918 as in the 
13 decades between 1789 and the armistice. 
These include agreements to set up a Mixed 
Claims Commission for Germany, to cancel 
the Lansing-Ishii Agreement with Japan, to 
fund the war debts of Great Britain and other 
countries, to regulate radio communications 
with Canada, to alter the international courts 
in Chinese port cities, to stimulate reciprocal 
trade with various countries. Surely lend- 
lease and the Atlantic bases-50 destroyers 
deal affected the United States as definitely 
as we used to think the League of Nations 
would. Yet neither was presented to the 
Senate as a treaty. 


Mr. Speaker, allow me to add that the 
editor has been far from exhaustive in 
his list of precedents. He might have 
added that the executive agreements of 
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the United States number some 1,500, as 
compared with about 800 treaties, and 
that the Supreme Court has held that 
these agreements carried the same valid- 
ity under our Constitution as do treaties. 

The following cases may be consulted 
as to this conclusion of the Court: United 
States against Belmont, decided Febru- 
ary 2, 1942; The Altman Co. v. United 
States (224 U. S. 583); United States v. 
Curtis Wright Export Corporation (299 
U. S. 304). 

May I refer also to a statement by Pro- 
fessor Burdick, an authority on this sub- 
ject and a student of constitutional law, 
teaching at Cornell University. He said: 

The fact that the treaty-making power was 
created as it was, with the participation only 
of the President and the consent of the Sen- 
ate by two-thirds vote, is rather a historical 
accident. It is also very clear from the Con- 
stitution that the Congress, acting through 
both its branches, is expressly authorized to 
deal with matters of international relations 
and particularly and expressly with matters 
of finance and appropriation. Now, un- 
doubtedly, the two functions of the treaty- 
making power and of the congressional power 
overlap, and treaties have not infrequently 
dealt with matters with regard to which Con- 
gress might act, and also congressional action 

Bas dealt with matters which might have 
been dealt with by treaty, and we have been 
referred this morning to the annexation of 
Texas and the annexation of Hawali, which 
carried the doctrine even further, of con- 
gressional action in the field of international 
affairs which might be covered by treaty. 
And, of course, we have also the making of 
peace with Germany by joint resolution—a 
field which normally is covered by treaty. I 
think there is no question that those actions 
were all within the constitutional powers of 
Congress. 


In this connection may I also refer to 
the view of another able scholar in this 
subject, James F. Barnett, to be found in 
the Yale Journal of Law of 1905-06, under 
the title “International Agreements.” 
He writes: 


The making of agreements by virtue of an 
act of Congress seems to show a tendency 
toward the practice which prevails in other 
states of the world. In no European consti- 
tution is the approbation of treaties entrusted 
to one branch of the legislative body alone. 
A simple majority vote of both branches is 
the universal requirement. Moreover, the 
general rule is that only certain kinds of 
treaties such as those relating to cessions of 
territory, to commerce, or those imposing 
financial obligations need be submitted to 
the legislature (p. 69). 


Nor should we overlook the great cir- 
cumstance of the existence of a body of 
law known as the law of nations, jus 
gentium, long since binding all civilized 
states. This body of law was accepted 
by us under a resolution passed by the 
Continental Congress and confirmed un- 
der the present Constitution by the 
Judiciary Act of 1789, using not the 
treaty method but the legislative power 
of Congress. Of course, we know that 
innumerable subjects like the prize court 
do not rest in treaty; all of which make 
it evident that the treaty method rep- 
resents only a special case or extra 
method of the lawmaking powers under 
the Constitution to deal with interna- 
tional relations. 

It requires a two-thirds vote of both 
Houses to overcome a veto by the Presi- 
dent. But a mere one-third plus one 


minority of the Senators voting can veto 
an international agreement if it be pre- 
sented to the Senate alone in the form 
of a treaty; and this incongruity in 
direct contravention of the general legis- 
lative principle of majority rule in the 
Senate and the House. What was the 
purpose here? Alexander Hamilton ex- 
plains that it was designed to secure 
secrecy in treaty making in those par- 
ticular cases which in that age might 
invite secrecy, Hamilton said: 


It seldom happens in the negotiation of 


treaties, of whatever nature, but that perfect- 


secrecy and immediate dispatch are some- 
times requisite. There are cases where the 
most useful intelligence may be obtained if 
the persons possessing it can be relleyed from 
apprehensions of discovery. Those appre- 
hensions will operate on those persons, 
whether they are actuated by mercenary or 
friendly motives, and there doubtless are 
many of both descriptions who would rely 
on the secrecy of the President but who 
would not confide in that of the Senate, and 
still less in that of a large popular assembly. 
The Convention have done well, therefore, 
in so disposing of the power of miaking 
treaties, that although the President must, 
in forming them, act by the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, yet he will be able to 
manage the business of intelligence in such 
a manner as prudence may suggest. 


That secrecy was then and had long 
been a characteristic of the whole or 
part of the treaty and a Senate then 
small in numbers assuredly give the ex- 
planation according to Hamilton. But 
what can be the secrecy now involved in 
this great subject? Not secrecy but the 
fullest publicity of legislative discussion 
is surely a demand of the first order, with 
world law and order as the subject in- 
volved. 

Mr. Speaker, continuing with the 
precedents as to the power of joint ac- 
tion by Congress, I would refer my col- 
leagues to an extensive report made for 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs of this 
House by the late Senator Burton, then 
a Member of the House. This memo- 
rable examination of this subject was 
made by the committee a few years ago, 
and there are no doubt many here who 
remember this illustrious man of Ohio 
who brought in the report. He covered 
the subject with the utmost fairness. 
The object was to advise the House as to 
whether entry into the World Court 
might be effectuated by an act of Con- 
gress as well as by treaty. The Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs reported as fol- 
lows: 


It seems clear that by a resolution origi- 
nating in the House adherence to the World 
Court could be secured by legislation. 

Policies of the Nation, both foreign and 
domestic, are supposed to be expressive of 
the opinions of people. Treaties and foreign 
relations are no exception to this rule. 

The constitutional provision for the ad- 
vice and consent of one of the two Houses 
of Congress is largely based upon the neces- 
sity for secrecy and dispatch. No injunction 
of secrecy has been imposed upon the rec- 
ommendation for a world court, and as re- 
gards dispatch, only 1 day less than 2 years 
has elapsed since it was presented to the 
Senate by President Harding. 


In his speech to the House Representa- 
tive Burton also stated: 


I have set forth in my report that we could 
pass a resolution initiated in the House in 
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which, if the Senate concurred, it would be 
binding. On several occasions the Congress 
has done that. We annexed Texas by reso- 
lution originating in the House after a treaty 
had failed. We annexed Hawaii by a reso- 
lution in this House and passed in the Sen- 
ate after a treaty had failed. We, the House, 
took the initiative for peace with Germany 
in 1921. (CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, 68th Cong., 
2d sess., vol. 66, pt. 5, p. 5405, Mar. 3, 1925.) 


In its labors the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the House at that time ex- 
amined the precedents generally. I shall 
refer to a few of them in the briefest 
way. They all support the principle that 
Congress may act in the field of inter- 
national relations to effectuate its object 
through its single and only available 
organ, the President, when international 
action is involved. 

REQUESTING PRESIDENT TO REVOKE TREATY WITH 
GREAT BRITAIN 


In 1846, Mr. Ingersoll reported from 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs a joint 
resolution requesting the President to 
give notice to the Government of Great 
Britain. that the convention of- 1827 
should be annulled 12 months after such 
notice. This resolution passed the House 
on February 9 by a vote of 163 “ayes” 
to 54 mays.“ The Senate amended the 
resolution and it then went to confer- 
ence, Both Houses in 1846 went into 
conference and the amended resolution 
ultimately was passed, 

AUTHORIZING PRESIDENT TO ARRANGE. FOR 

ARBITRATION INSTITUTIONS 


In 1888 a bill was passed in the House 
authorizing the President to arrange a 
conference for the purpose of promoting 
arbitration and encouraging reciprocal 
commercial relations between the United 
States and enumerated countries of 
Latin America. This bill also passed the 
Senate and became a law May 24, 1888. 
It led to the establishment of the In- 
ternational Bureau of American Re- 
publics. 

AUTHORIZING DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS— 
RIO DE LA PLATA 


In March 1818, Mr. Clay moved in the 
House an amendment to an appropria- 
tion bill to provide $18,000 for an outfit 
and a year’s salary for a minister to the 
Government of Rio de la Plata. This 
motion was rejected on March 30 of that 
year. However, Mr. Clay again, on April 
4, 1820, moved in the House for an ap- 
propriation for such an outfit and salary 
for such minister or ministers as the 
President might, with the concurrence 
of the Senate, send to any of the South 
American governments that had been 
established and were maintaining their 
independence against Spain. This mo- 
tion was carried. 


RESOLUTION REPUDIATING NAVAL ACTION IN 
HAWAII 


February 7, 1894, the House passed the 
following resolution: 


Resolved, First, that it is the sense of this 
House that the action of the United States 
Minister in employing United States naval 
forces and illegally aiding in overthrowing 
the constitutional government of the Ha- 
waiian Islands in January 1893, and in set- 
ting up in its place a provisional government 
not republican in form and in opposition to 
the will of the majority of the people, was 
contrary. to the traditions of our Republic 
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and the spirit of our Constitution, and should 
be and is condemned. 


The Senate passed a similar resolution, 
and the policy of President Cleveland was 
made conformable to the two resolutions. 

DECLINING MANDATE OVER ARMENIA 


May 27, 1920, Senator Lodge, from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate, submitted a report and concur- 
rent resolution in which the words were 
employed, “the House concurring,” to the 
effect that Congress declined to grant to 
the Executive the power to accept a man- 
date over Armenia, as requested in a mes- 
sage of the President May 24,1920. This 
resolution was adopted in the Senate. 

CONGRESS PROVIDES FOR A WORLD COURT 


The naval appropriation bill of June 2, 
1916, as passed in the House, authorized 
the President to invite the governments 
of the world to send representatives to a 
conference which should be charged with 
the duties of suggesting an organization, 
court of arbitration, or other body to 
which disputed questions between nations 
should be referred for adjudication and 
peaceful settlement. 

Here you have Congress itself provid- 
ing for a world court. 

BILL AUTHORIZING AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL 

CONGRESS TO ESTABLISH ARBITRATION, ETC, 


March 29, 1886, Mr. William McKinley, 
afterward President of the United States, 
introduced a bill authorizing the Presi- 
dent of the United States to invite the 
autonomous governments of America to 
send delegates to an international con- 
gress to arrange the settlements of na- 
tional differences by arbitration. 

February 3, 1911, a resolution (H. J. 
Res. 278) was reported from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs by Mr. Garner, 
expressing the opinion of Congress as to 
the propriety of a joint agreement be- 
tween the various governments of Amer- 
ica for the mutual guaranty of their 
sovereignty and territorial integrity. 

RESOLUTION ESTABLISHING DIPLOMATIC RELA- 
TIONS WITH PERSIA 

In the year 1882 a resolution was intro- 
duced in the House providing for the 
establishment of diplomatic relations 
with Persia. This was amended so as 
to provide for a chargé d’affaires and a 
consul general at Teheran. This resolu- 
tion passed the Senate and became a law. 

RESOLUTION INTERVENING IN CUBA 


The joint resolution of 1898 declaring 
the necessity for intervention of the 
United States to remedy conditions in 
the island of Cuba, originated in the 
House. It passed the Senate and was 
approved by the President. 

RESOLUTION PROHIBITING TREATIES WITH INDIANS 


On March 3, 1871, an act prohibiting 
the making of further treaties with the 
Indian tribes as if they were independent 
nations was approved by the President. 
Here is an act of Congress. Before that 
time treaties had been made with these 
tribes in the same manner as with for- 
eign nations. This prohibition was car- 
ried in an appropriation act which origi- 
nated in the House. 

The subject was also considered by the 
Committee on Finance of the Senate in 
connection with the Trade Agreement 


Act of 1934 when the Senate Committee 
reported: 

We consider it is clear that no constitu- 
tional legal considerations required ratifica- 
tion of executive agreements. 


And here, sir, I should observe that 
while the subject is in no state of doubt, 
there is much general ignorance as to 
this plenary power possessed by Con- 
gress to act in international affairs. 
No doubt, I repeat, because judicial and 
congressional precedents leave no open- 
ing for doubt; but there is a woeful lack 
of knowledge concerning it. The sub- 
ject is especially the victim of the one- 
book man and his failings. Observe 
him, this one-book man, if you will. He 
picks up the Constitution and reads some 
24 words out of a paragraph of more 
than 100 words in article II, as follows: 

He (the President) shall have power by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate to make treaties, provided two-thirds 
of the Senators present concur. 


Our one-book man immediately con- 
cludes that these words set forth the be- 
ginning and the end of the power of the 
Republic to act legislatively in interna- 
tional matters; and thus the idea of 
action by joint legislation of the two 
Houses never enters this one-book mind. 
Even commentators in the press often 
assume that the above words are exclu- 
sive and that the Senate has a monop- 
oly on the subject. They do not posi- 
tively assert this to be true, but as one- 
book men on this subject, they know 
only of the treaty approach; and so un- 
wittingly are preparing us again to fall 
into the trap of a recalcitrants’ minority. 
The original one-book man of history 
was doubtless the Caliph Omar, whose 
conquering general having taken Alex- 
andria asked of Omar what he should 
do with the Alexandrian Library. The 
Caliph is said to have answered: 

If the books agree with the Koran then 
the Library is unnecessary; if they conflict, 
then they are infidel and should be put to 
the flames. 


The torch was applied; and so per- 
ished the University of Alexandria, es- 
tablished by Aristotle, the first in his- 
tory, and repository of the learning of 
the ancient world, after nearly a thou- 
sand years of service to mankind. Well, 
Mr. Speaker, our judges happily have 
been more than one-book men. The Su- 
preme Court has had to examine this 
subject under the various conditions 
which have developed in our relations 
with other nations. I have said that 
there are some 1,500 Executive agree- 
ments which find their validity in three 
sources of authority: 

First. Authority imminent in the 
President’s office as the single organ of 
the Government under the Constitution 
to act executively in international af- 
fairs. 

Second. Authority implied as a matter 
of administrative necessity in effectuat- 
ing an existing treaty. 

Third. Authority derived under an act 
or joint resolution of Congress. The fol- 
lowing cases deal directly with our sub- 
ject: United States v. Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation (299 U. S. 304); United 
States v. Pink (315 U. S. 203). 
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May I direct the attention of the 
House to the following extracts from 
opinions of the Supreme Court: 


As a result of the separation from Great 
Britain by the Colonies, acting as a unit, 
the powers of external sovereignty passed 
from the Crown, not to the Colonies sey- 
erally but to the Colonies in their collective 
capacity as the United States of America 
(United States v. Curtiss-Wright, supra). 


To which the Court added: 


The investment of the Federal Government 
with the powers of external sovereignty did 
not depend upon the affirmative grants of 
the Constitution (Curtiss case). 


And then continued: 


This the Court recognized in each of the 
cases cited and found the warrant for its 
conclusions not in the provisions of the Con- 
stitution but in the Law of Nations. 

As a member of the family of nations the 
right and power of the United States in that 
foreign field are equal to the right and power 
of the other nations. Otherwise the United 
States is not completely sovereign. 


The Court points out that: 


The power to acquire territory by discovery 
and occupation, the power to expel unde- 
sirable aliens, the power to make such inter- 
national agreements as do not constitute 
treaties in the constitutional sense (Altman 
& Co. v. U. S., 224 U. S. 583-600-601), none 
of which is expressly affirmed by the Con- 
stitution, nevertheless exist as inherently 
inseparable from the conception of nation- 
ality. 


As to the validity of such acts, the 
Court finds: 


A treaty is the “Law of the Land” under the 
supremacy clause (art VI, clause 2) of the 
Constitution. Such international compacts 
and agreements as the Litvinov assignment 
have a similar dignity. 

There are many such compacts, of which a 
protocol, a modus vivendi, a postal conven- 
tion, and agreements like that now under 
consideration are illustrations. 

The power of the President in respect to 
the recognition of a foreign government, in- 
cludes the power to remove such obstacles to 
full recognition as the settlement of claims 
of our nationals (Pink case, p. 205). 

All constitutional acts of power whether in 
the executive or in the judicial department, 
have as much legal validity and obligation 
as if they proceeded from the legislature 
(Curtis case, p. 330). 


And as to the power of Congress to act 
through the President, and of the Presi- 
dent to act under congressional direc< 
tion, the Court says: 

In view of the delicacy of foreign rela- 
tions and of the power peculiar to the Presi- 
dent in this regard. Congressional legisla- 
tion which is to be made effective in the in- 
ternational field must often accord to him 
a degree of discretion and freedom which 
would not be admissible were domestic af- 
fairs alone involved. 

Unbroken legislative practice from the in- 
ception almost of the National Government 
supports the conclusion that the joint reso- 
lution (supra) is not an unconstitutional 
delegation of power. 


In the above case the validity of a joint 
resolution of Congress was challenged on 
the ground that it conferred an uncon- 
stitutional delegation of power to the 
Executive to confer with other American 
republics and to do such acts as might 
contribute to the restoration of peace 
between two countries then at war. 
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Note, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, that the Supreme Court has de- 
cided that in governing our relations with 
other nations: First, “International un- 
derstanding, compacts, and the princi- 
ples of international law” may be fully 
employed, without the necessity of a ref- 
erence of them to the Senate as treaties 
and thereby incurring the peril of a 
minority veto. 

Mr. Speaker, the noteworthy circum- 
stances among all the examples is that 
the principle of the authority of Con- 
gress to act in this matter is never de- 
nied and that as to all the 1,500 Execu- 
tive agreements negotiated without rat- 
ification by the Senate not a single one 
has been upset by the courts. 

It is and should be clear enough, as the 
Supreme Court has found for us, that our 
institutions do not leave us as a nation 
at the mercy of an irresponsible minor- 
ity in our international relations. 

Mr. Speaker, if now the question is 
put to us, Must a minority of one-third 
plus one of the Senators be given the 
opportunity to veto peace, our answer 
is an unqualified “No.” No such exclu- 
sive power, no such monopoly of juris- 
diction belongs to the Senate, since the 


Congress clearly possesses plenary power 


to establish the law to govern us in in- 
ternational matters. And note well that 
-the State Department and the President 
may decide whether or not the peace 
document shall.go into the hands of such 
a minority, by sending it to the Senate 
alone as a treaty, or instead, sending it 
to the two Houses of Congress for a 
majority action, as an international un- 
derstanding or compact. 

Now, I come to the second question 
implied in this pregnant editorial: 

Will a minority of one-third plus one of 
the Senators veto peace if given the oppor- 
tunity of treaty rejection? 


As to this question, begging a prophecy 
«as it does as to what such a Senate mi- 


‘nority will do, I. undertake to give no 
certain answer. I can only refer you and 


my colleagues to history. But there is 
such a history. There is a history of mi- 
nority control, a calamitous history of 
such control exerted no less than three 
times in the last generation. A minority 
of the Senators 1919-1920 vetoed our 
cooperation with other nations to sup- 
port peace, law, and order through the 
League of Nations. A minority again in 
1926 vetoed our entry into the World 
Court, an institution fashioned by the 
hands of the late Elihu Root, who, his 
heart driven to despair by Senate action, 
declared lamentingly: 

Can it be that the people of the United 
States do not care whether or not anything 
is done to make it possible to outlaw war? 


Again in 1935 a like minority of Sena- 
tors vetoed our entering that Court 
though it then had some 57 sovereign 
states as members, and had known the 
presence of several American judges, in- 
cluding our recent Chief Justice Hughes. 
Who will ever forget the campaign of 
animosity conducted then by the hates 
of history, of party, and of Woodrow 
Wilson—the concoctions of misrepre- 


sentation composed like the Witches’ 
Broth: 


Double, double toil and trouble; 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble. 


Fillet of a finny snake, 

In the cauldron boil and bake, 

Eye of newt and toe of frog, 

Wool of bat and tongue of dog, 
Adder's fork and blind worm’s sting, 
Lizzard's leg and owlet's wing. 

For a charm of powerful trouble 
Like a hell-broth boil and bubble, 


Mr. Speaker, the press reports that 
several of the Senators who composed 
the Wilson delenda est vendetta of 1919- 
20—for as such only can I describe it— 
are still Members of that body. Of the 
minorities who vetoed our adherence to 
the World Court in 1926 and 1935, many 
more remain still as Members of the Sen- 
ate. What will these, the survivors of 
other victorious battles against the adop- 
tion of peace institutions, do? Will they 
again attempt to veto peace? I do not 
know. But judging from the rumblings 
as to their attitudes one sees in the press, 
the prospect is altogether disheartening. 

I do not undertake to prophesy. I do 
pray with all my soul that no exclusive 
warrant be given again to the survivors 
of that “battalion of death” of those days 


to trample down in destruction and blood 


the cries of human beings, on every con- 


` tinent and on all the islands of the seas, 


to live in a peaceful world—a world of 
law and order. 

Do I overstate the danger? Let me 
read what a sober author, Dr. Fleming, 
has to say on the subject generally in 
his great work, Treaty Veto of the Amer- 
ican Senate: 

Minority control tends to increase. The 
two-thirds requirement not only puts it in 
the power of the opposing party to sabotage 
our treaties if it thinks the policy will pay 
in. winning the votes of certain States or 
minority groups, but it enables a small fac- 


-tion of the Senators to dominate. the Senate 
and the country. when a crucial treaty is pro- 


posed.. The group may be composed of a 


dozen confirmed radicals, or a handful of 


determined reactionaries, or, if a President 
has been long in office, of his personal ene- 
mies, men who have been crossed in previous 
political campaigns or disappointed over the 
distribution of patronage. 


Just so, as we too well know. That the 
minority at first may be less than one- 
third plus one boots no assurance; for, as 
Dr. Fleming adds: 


They may not be numerous, but if they 
are determined they cannot only prolong 
consideration of the treaty while passions 
and prejudices and fears are aroused in var- 
ious quarters of the country, but they can 
so intimidate the majority that damaging 
concessions will be given them out of fear 
that they may wean away just a few votes 
from the protreaty side and gain the neces- 
sary third of the Senate. Some Senators are 
sure to be uneasy about the effect of the 


‘continued fulminations on their constitu- 


ents, and they may at any time decide that 
it would be easier to vote for the proposed 
amendment than to explain to the folks at 
home why it was unnecessary or inadvisable. 


What then? Then it happens that the 
friends of the treaty begin to appease, 
appease one Senator after another by 
granting killing amendments to the 
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treaty, until its virtues and substance 
have been conceded away and its objec- 
tive lost. This has indeed been the his- 
tory of the peace document on the three 
occasions, 1919-20, 1926, and 1935, when 
it was presented to the Senate in the 
form of a treaty. 

Mr. Speaker, will history be repeated 
in the action of the Senate upon any 
peace agreement made at the close of 
the war in which we are now engaged, 
if such agreement is submitted to that 
body in the form of a treaty for ratifi- 
cation? While hesitating to venture into 
the realm of prophecy, I believe I have 


made clear my view that such an agree- 


ment would fail of ratification. Let us 
now listeri for a moment to a frank ex- 
pression of the views of an able and dis- 
tinguished member of the Senate made 
before that body as recently as December 
13, 1943. 

On the date last mentioned, Senator 
CLAUDE PEPPER, of Florida, introduced in 
the Senate a joint resolution proposing 
a constitutional amendment relating to 
the making of treaties, an amendment 
designed to change the present method 
of ratification. In the course of a brief 
discussion of his proposal, Senator PEP- 
PER said: ; 

This matter is particularly important now, 
because all of us envisage that soon we shall 


‘be endeavoring to make the Kind of treaty 


which will protect and maintain the peace 
of mankind which is being so dearly bought 
by the men and women of the world. When 
that treaty comes back here at some time, 
Mr. President—and God speed the day when 
it will come to declare world peace—we 
should let it be received by a machinery 
in the Congress which would assure it speedy 
consideration and speedy conclusion and not 
give the power of filibuster, not give the 
power of delay, not give the power of ob- 
struction to a little group of Senators who 
might not reflect the majority sentiment of 
the Senate or of the House of Representa- 


_ tives or of the country. 


If we are fighting for democracy, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that means the majority rules. At the 
Present time a minority rules in the Senate 
with respect to the ratification of treaties, 
and, of course, the House has no voice in 
the matter. 

I give my solemn assurance, my solemn 
lamentable belief, that with the present con- 
stitutional provision not changed, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senate would not ratify another 
treaty which was as adequate in respect to 
present-day problems as were the League of 
Nations and the Treaty of Versailles with 
respect to the problems following the First 
World War. 


There, Mr. Speaker, we have in no 
uncertain terms from the lips of a Sen- 
ator of today the prophetic assurance 
of what will happen to any peace agree- 
ment, if the same should be submitted 
in the form of a treaty and thus sub- 
jected to the veto of a Senate minority. 
Incidentally, the constitutional amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from 
Florida, however, worthy and desirable 
it may be, has no promise of such favor- 
able and early consideration as would 
establish it as a remedy for ills of either 
the present or immediate future. 

Mr. Speaker, I come now to the third 
and final question raised by the editorial] 
under discussion. 
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Should a minority of one-third, plus one, 
be given the opportunity to veto peace by 
treaty rejection? 


To tHis question an answer can be 
given, and the answer is an emphatic 
“No.” It is fair to ask, What can the 
argument be to support the claim that 
a determination by the will of one-third 
of the Senators, plus one, should be pre- 
ferred to the concurring wills of a ma- 
jority in the Senate and a majority in the 
House, supported by the approval of the 
State Department and the President? 
To this question no answer has been 
given or even attempted. But besides the 
objections already given to such a claim 
and privilege other objections have been 
stated, including the serious and pro- 
found objection that such a privilege not 
only takes away from the majority the 
right under the Constitution to govern 
themselves, but gives that power to a 
minority instead. 

It will hardly be gainsaid that this 
great struggle for law and order institu- 
tions represents a movement against op- 
pressive rulers by the peoples of the 
world. The war is being waged by the 
United Nations against dictators, who, 
having already subjected hundreds of 
millions to slavery, are brutally intent 
on subduing and enslaving the rest of 
mankind. It is a war of democracies, of 
the self-governing peoples against the 
privileged orders and self-constituted ty- 
rants. Not special privilege, then, but 
democracy and democratic methods 
should determine the objectives of the 
peace, 

Even the most cursory glance at Madi- 
son’s notes of the discussions of the Con- 
stitutional Convention shows that the 
thought of occasions demanding secrecy, 
frequent in that day, was the single 
argument for providing the extra and 
special method for ratification of trea- 
ties. Under the British monarchy the 
King could make and maintain such se- 
cret treaties, not having to report them 
to Parliament. It was only when he 
needed an appropriation or a method for 
enforcing penalties as to his own subjects 
that he was required to go to Parliament. 
Meanwhile Parliament also could act on 
its own initiative to control international 
relations. The makers of the Constitu- 
tion thought the occasions for such se- 

-crecy would occur here and that some 
treaties might have to carry secrets, the 
publication of which would be unwise; 
but unwilling to give the President the fi- 
nal power inherited by the British mon- 
arch, this extra method supplemented by 
the special safeguard of a two-thirds rule 
was provided. The truth is that this 
one-third rule, in application, is tanta- 
mount to the rule of legislation only by 
unanimous consent; and where is the 
lawmaker, the publicist, or the thought- 
ful citizen who will not agree that, if 
generally applied, such a rule would 
spell, not self-government by the people, 
but anarchism, that is, no government at 
all? This is especially true where gov- 
ernment by party prevails, and true of 
all parties. It is so true of political par- 
ties as to have become proverbial even in 


poetry. Was it Scott who lamented the 
man— 
Who born for the universe 
Narrowed his mind, 
And to a party gave up ` 
What was meant for mankind, 


The fathers themselves recognized this 
when submitting the Constitution to the 
several States for adoption. They not 
only referred it to conventions in the 
States but left it to a majority vote in 
each convention. Had they required a 
two-thirds vote in such conventions for 
adoption by each State, we should have 
no Constitution of the United States be- 
cause only 8 States, not 9, gave it their 
approval by a two-thirds vote. Of the 
13 States, 5 States gave only majority 
votes, and among the 5 were Massa- 
chusetts, New York, and the State of 
Virginia—Virginia, then primus inter 
pares—first among equals—in my view, 
in the making of our Constitution. 

Virginia, due to the fiery provinciality 
of Patrick Henry, gave her adhesion by 
a-majority of only 10 votes. I tremble 
when I think of the perilous contingency 
through which our country then passed. 
Had there been no Washington, no Madi- 
son, in Virginia, her adhesion probably 
would have failed—and with what mo- 
mentous consequences? The absence of 
Virginia would have left a gap in the ter- 
ritorial unity of the States adhering as 
wide as Virginia and extending from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Lakes. We know 
the Union could not have survived any 
such physical disseverance of its essen- 
tial parts as the absence of Virginia, Yet 
such would have been the consequence 
had the provincials of that day been 
given the power of veto by a one-third 
plus one vote. 

This is just what happened to the 
League of Nations when the United 
States failed to enter. Like Virginia, the 
United States, then primus inter pares 
among world sovereigns, was indispen- 
sable as a member of the League of Na- 
tions—all this due to her leadership in 
its conception, gestation, and birth and 
the moral prestige denominating her as 
the keystone of the world arch. 

Mr. Speaker, recurring to my topic of 
the moment, “Should this Senate minor- 
ity be given the one-third plus one wea- 
pon to veto the coming peace as they 
vetced and wrecked the last,” may I ask 
bluntly, What does the isolationist pro- 
pose, what does he plan? Human misery 
surely demands that a permanent peace 
be provided. What does he propose? 
What does he plan? Is it just nothing? 

Indeed it seems to be just nothing, as 
before. He proposed nothing then, he 
proposes nothing now. But did nothing 
happen as the result of this isolationist 
nihilism? Behold the world in the great- 
est pain and misery it has ever known, 
Should then the Congress, or the Presi- 
dent, both in full possession of the power 
to deny the use of this minority veto, 
this weapon of destruction, permit the 
isolationist to set his trap for another 
holocaust? The Good Book tells us that 
“It is in vain the net is spread twice be- 
fore any bird.” Shall the Members of 
Congress, shall the State Department, 
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shall the President not take wisdom from 
these words? 

But perhaps the isolationist does have 
a philosophy from which his purpose as 
to our international relations can be in- 
ferred. Can it be in that perversity of 
opinion which should wall us entirely in 
and wall the rest of the world entirely 
out, so that we would have no interna- 
tional relations at all? 

Wall in our exports; wall out our im- 
ports; wall out the letter, the telegram, 
the radio; wall out the minds of science; 
wall out the neighboring world from the 
benefit of all our moral concepts; wall 
out the God of men, all of which may be 
a: impossible as to wall in or wall out of 
our national boundaries the weathers 
and the winds of heaven. Is this to be 
taken as a godless world? Or are we to 
adopt the banner which a pirate ship 
of the Middle Ages had nailed to its mast- 
head in the Mediterranean, “The friends 
of God and the enemies of all mankind’? 

But, Mr. Speaker, it is a mistake to as- 
sume that the one-third plus one minor- 
ity would be restricted in its make-up to 
the isolationists alone. It would be re- 
cruited from all the forms in which re- 
calcitrancy is to be found, and these are 
many as Dr. Fleming has pointed out. No 
halo sets a Senator apart from other men. 
There is the Senator belonging to the 
party of the President who has been dis- 
appointed in patronage matters; the par- 
tisan out of power who surely would have 
the country win the war, but would not 
have it win the next election and who 
figures that a successful treaty might not 
help his party; the man born antagonis- 
tically minded who must be always gotten 
out of the way if anything constructive 
is to be done; men of the type who re- 
fused to sign the convention draft of the 
Constitution of our country; the men 
who seldom ever find anybody else's 
work formed to their satisfaction. 

Also let us not forget the devices of kill- 
ing amendments, for instance, amend- 
ments looking innocent to the unin- 
formed but not acceptable to the other 
national signatories. Do you think all 
this merely imaginary? Then please 
note what such recalcitrants did to de- 
stroy our adherence to the World Court 


as recommended by the then Secretary 


of State Hughes, amendments which de- 
feated the adhesion and which Secretary 
Hughes, in silent disgust, refused to even 
propose to the other court adherents. 
Should we not, I earnestly ask you, 
get something out of all this pain and 
misery? Poor Mother Humanity mourn- 
ing for her children like Rachel of old, 
should she not be given the security of 
peace so long promised and paid for 
egregiously through so many centuries 
of suffering, destruction, and shedding of 
blood? Since it appears so plainly that 
the legal power to act clearly resides with 
us in Congress, functioning by majorities 
in the respective Houses, is it not a duty, 
to suggest that when and if an agreement 
or agreements have been reached with 
other nations as to the essential condi- 
tions for permanent peace, the great doc- 
ument or compact should be submitted 
to the Congress for majority approval 
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and not as a treaty to the Senate alone 
to be vetoed by a minority in that body? 
I am frank to say that were this tre- 
mendous responsibility my responsibility 
I should not give my reliance exclusively 
to the special method by treaty alone. I 
believe that that leadership would be 
highly delinquent who should again risk 
this incomparable subject to the perils of 
minority obstruction and defeat. 

Mr. Speaker, I have the firm convic- 
tion that it would be unwise to neglect 
the fullest preparation now for welding 
the United Nations into a union on plans 
of war prevention while their high pur- 
poses carry the temperatures best suited 
to joining them together. This prepara- 
tory work might be done through the 
adoption of joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
146) I introduced in the House several 
months ago and which is now before the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs for 
consideration. Or, as an alternative, may 
I suggest the use of a joint resolution 
reciting the Kellogg Pact—signed by 63 
nations including all those now engaged 
in the war—and directing the President 
to come to an agreement with the United 
Nations fully implementing that treaty 
to accomplish its great purpose of law, 
order and permanent peace among the 
nations. This treaty was approved by 
every Senator voting except one. And 
this treaty if adequately implemented, 
could, with the aid of the World Court, be 
made to serve the great purpose. This 
court, which is already well established 
and highly fitted to effect its purpose, 
needs only the grant of jurisdiction to 
apply the law of nations, the treaties of 
nations, and especially this greatest of all 
the treaties considering the world’s need, 
the Kellogg Pact. Let me quote to the 
House from its provisions: 


Deeply sensible of their solemn duty to pro- 
mote the welfare of mankind; 

Persuaded that the time has come when 
a frank renunciation of war as an instru- 
ment of national policy should be made to 
the end that the peaceful and friendly rela- 
tions now existing between their peoples may 
be perpetuated; 

Convinced that all changes in their rela- 
tions with one another should be sought only 
by pacific means and be the result of a peace- 
ful and orderly process. 

* è The high contracting parties 
solemnly declare in the names of their re- 
spective peoples that they condemn recourse 
to war for the solution of international con- 
troversies, and renounce it as an instrument 
of national policy in their relations with 
one another. 

The high contracting parties agree that 
the settlement or solution of all disputes or 
conflicts of whatever nature or of whatever 
origin they may be, which may arise among 
them, shall never be sought except by pacific 
means. 


Mr. Speaker, this truly wise and noble 
document was conceived and executed 
during the administration of Presidents 
Coolidge and Hoover, and was ratified as 
a solemn covenant by the following sig- 
natories: 

SIGNATURES TO TREATY 

Afghanistan, Albania, Australia, Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, 
Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, Estonia, Ethi- 
opia, Finland, Free City of Danzig, Ger- 


many, Great Britain, Greece, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Hejaz, Honduras, Hungary, Ice- 
land, India, Irish Free State, Italy, Ja- 
pan, Kingdom of the Serbs and Croats 
and Slovenes, Latvia, Liberia, Lithuania, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, New Zealand, Nor- 
way, Panama, Peru, Poland, Portugal, 
Paraguay, Persia, Rumania, Russia, 
Siam, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Tur- 
key, Union of South Africa, United States 
of America, Venezuela; also France, Iraq, 
Luxembourg, and Netherlands. 

Clearly this treaty is adequate if ade- 
quately implemented. But how should 
it be implemented? Why not by vesting 
the League of Nations with the additional 
powers snd instrumentalities conceded 
to be essential but not yet vested in it? 
But the League has failed, yousay. Yes; 
it has failed; like our very own Govern- 
ment under the Articles of Confedera- 


‘tion, it has failed. But maybe in form- 


ing a constitution for world law and 
order, just as in forming ours, a first 
chapter of experimentation and failure 
was necessary in order to make possible 
a second chapter of success. Who can 


. doubt that we should have had no Con- 


stitution of the United States to be hailed 
as an unprecedented success had there 
not been a previous constitution that had 
failed, and thus shown wise men, by its 
reasons for failure, the necessary pattern 
for a splendid success? 


SOVEREIGNTY OBJECTIONS 


And now it would be of interest to 
know what objection can objectors have 
to the introduction of law-and-order in- 
stitutions to insure peace in the commu- 
nity of nations. When pressed for a 
specification, these objectors talk hazily 
of sovereign rights. But what are sov- 
ereign rights? Just where and in what 
respect is the United States sovereign? 
Well, it is sovereign over territory, over 
land and water as to which it alone has 
the right, the exclusive right, to make 
laws and to apply them through its own 
courts. It is sovereign in our 48 States, 
sovereign in Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Alaska, 
and sovereign over 3 miles of the oceans 
which wash their shores, But on the 
high seas it is not sovereign, because the 
jurisdiction of its courts does not apply 
to other peoples there. There, however, 
it does have rights, rights in common 
with other nations, international rights, 
but they are not exclusive rights, and 
therefore cannot be sovereign; they are 
strictly communal international rights 
which we share but equally with all other 
countries, and which only communal in- 
ternational institutions can be made ade- 
quate to protect. The man, then, who 
talks about our sacrificing sovereign 
rights talks without understanding, is be- 
fuddled himself, or seeks to befuddle 
others. 

But I am not done with these recalci- 
trants who talk only of rights. I would 
compel them to hold their tongues un- 
less they talk also of the duties that go 
with such rights. There are no rights, 
there can be no real rights, except as 
they are supported, are bulwarked by the 
discharge of the balancing duties. 
Rights there were when Ethiopia was 
invaded, when the Japanese set their 
foul feet on the soil of Manchuria and 
violated the integrity of unoffending 
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China; sovereign rights there were, of 
indubitable character, when Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Holland, and Belgium weré crushed 
beneath the heels of the cancerous 
growth in human form now controlling 
the body politic of the German people. 
Yea, rights, real sovereign rights that 
have never been doubted, but have been 
wholly disregarded by the forces of evil. 
And what of the rights of the millions 
who have died, combatants and non- 
combatants, both of the oppressor and 
the oppressed, merely that the criminal 
instincts of some Hitler, Mussolini, or 
Japanese marauders, eagerly obsessed 
with thoughts of their places in history 
may be gratified. Such objectors talk 
confusedly and utter vague warnings 
about superstates, when what they mean 
is that the international community, 
now without law and order institutions, 
shall remain anarchistic, and be denied 
the agencies absolutely necessary to pro- 
tect its sovereign members against 
beastly violations of all their rights, sov- 
ereign as well as international. I say 
they talk confusedly about superstates, 
that is, supergovernments, where there 
now exists no government at all; no 
court, no sheriff, no agency with juris- 
diction to enforce the laws of peace. 
How then can men talk of superstates in 
any community which is frankly anar- 
chistic and that means no government? 
Let them first establish some government 
there before they talk of superstates. 
POST-WAR. PLANS 


Mr. Speaker, the elements of post-war 
structures, essential to protect nationals 
against war are not difficult to state; they 
are I think: 

First. A law condemning aggressions, 
thus providing a rule of conduct; 

Second. A court, with jurisdiction to 
decide disputes; and 

Third. A sheriff, in this case, the posse 
comitatus of nations, to enforce obedi- 
ence to the law against the aggressors. 

Of these three essentials, the first is al- 
ready fully provided in the long existent 
law of nations, supplemented by existent 
treaties and especially by the Kellog Pact, 
obligating some 63 signatories not to en- 
gage in acts of aggression or of violence, 
the 63 signatories including all the na- 
tions now at war. As to the second es- 
sential, a court, that too, already exists, 
as the World Court, fashioned by the 
master hands of one of our greatest 
statesmen and juris-consults, the late 
Senator Elihu Root, but a court still lack- 
ing the operating attribute of any real 
court, to wit, authoritative jurisdiction, 
the pre-essential in any court. Third 
and finally, the executive or enforcing 
essential which unhappily does not as 
yet exist, the League of Nations not hav- 
ing been clothed with this fundamentally 
necessary attribute. 

It has been these defects, lack of real 
jurisdiction in the World Court and an 
enforcing function, taken together with 
the absence of the United States as a 
crowning defect, which explains the fail- 
ure of the League, and it is these defects 
which must be remedied, most assuredly, 
if we are to safeguard the rights of na- 
tions and insure peace, law, and order in 
the community of nations. 
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Mr. Speaker, before bringing my re- 
marks to a close I pause for a moment to 
pay a deserved tribute to two of our for- 
mer colleagues in this House. First, to 
my friend, Hon. Robert L. Ramsay, for- 
merly a Representative from West Vir- 
ginia, who, on November 30, 1942, deliv- 
ered on the floor of the House a most able 
address upon the very question I have 
discussed today. Second, to my friend, 
David J. Lewis, who for many years 
served as a Representative from the State 
of Maryland, and who as far back as May 
20, 1932, appeared before the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs in an eloquent 
and forceful discussion of the same 
subject. 

I feel personally indebted to both of 
these learned and distinguished gentle- 
men for blazing a trail that I have been 
glad to follow—a trail through a wilder- 
ness of misunderstanding. I am partic- 
ularly indebted to Mr. Lewis for his gen- 
erous and unselfish contribution to this 
discussion of many hours of patient 
study and intelligent research. His was 
indeed a labor of patriotism and devotion 
to a high ideal without hope of reward 
other than a sense of duty well and faith- 
fully done. 

And now, in closing, let me summarize 
the conclusions that I believe to be fully 
justified by the investigation given the 
questions discussed. It will, I trust, have 
been noted that these conclusions have 
not been reached through any devious 
process of individual reasoning, but, on 
the contrary, they have been builded 
upon and are supported by established 
law and precedents, as well as confirmed 
by recorded history. For the purpose of 
summing up, I revert to the questions at 
issue. 

First. Can 33 Senators veto peace? 

The answer is a conditional “Yes”; 
that is to say, a “Yes” only if the peace 
agreement be submitted to the Senate 
as a treaty for ratification. If so sub- 
mitted, any minority exceeding one- 
third of the Senators voting, say one- 
third plus one, can defeat ratification, 
that is, can exercise a veto power over it. 

Second. Must the peace agreement be 
submitted by the President or the State 
Department to the Senate as a treaty 
and thus made subject to a veto by such 
a minority? 

The answer is an unconditional “No.” 
The precedents of a century and a half 
show that Congress, either by authoriz- 
ing the President, in advance, to enter 
into the desired agreement or agree- 
ments, or by subsequently approving 
such as the President may make, may 
act by majority votes in both Houses to 
accomplish any proper objectives in our 
relations with other nations; and these 
precedents have been repeatedly sus- 
tained by the Supreme Court. 

Third. Will a majority of the Senators 
yeto peace if given the opportunity to 
ratify or reject a peace agreement sub- 
mitted to them in the form of a treaty? 

The answer cannot be given in either 
an unconditional “Yes” or “No.” The 
prospect, however, can only be regarded 
as one utterly deplorable, considering 
the record of the past and the tran- 
scendant importance of the decision to 
be made. Three times in a generation 


has such a peace measure been submit- 
ted as a treaty to the Senate and three 
times has the Senate minority accom- 
plished such a veto. 

Finally: 

Fourth. Should such a minority in the 
Senate be given the opportunity to veto 
the peace by rejecting a treaty? 

Mr. Speaker, the answer is “No.” The 
conscience of mankind, the bleeding 
heart of Mother Humanity, the dictates 
of reason, the soul of justice, the tender 
spirit of mercy cry out against it. If 
they could speak, there would come a 
protest from all the dead who in that 
other World War hallowed the soil of 
foreign lands with their life’s blood, and 
whose faith we failed to keep. There is 
a “No” from the living of today whose 
sacrifices are great—a “No” for every son, 
every husband, and every father slain 
on the battlefields of the aggressors. 

All reason, all argument, all lessons of 
the past as well as the future welfare 
and security of all peoples, support a 
protest against again entrusting a great 
peace document to such a minority. 
Out of the bitterness of long and un- 
happy years, out of the graves of buried 
hopes, out of a past in which we can take 
no pride—a past of responsibilities 
evaded and opportunities ignored— 
comes to us the command that this in- 
comparable decision be made by the 
Nation through a majority of the Na- 
tion's representatives. There is no 
better, no more democratic way for ex- 
pressing the will of the American people 
than through a majority vote of both 
Houses of the American Congress. An 
approval of a peace agreement by such 
a vote will stamp the document with the 
Nation’s approval—and from that action 
there can be no appeal. 

CaN 33 Senators VETO PEACE? 
[From the Saturday Evening Post] 

Only a reckless prophet would predict the 
nature of the peace which, sooner or later, 
will be negotiated. Peace may come as a 
series of isolated break-downs in different 
areas, which will have to be dealt with on 
what the stockbrokers call a when, as, and if 
issued-basis. It might evolve from new and 
extended councils of war like that last month 
at Casablanca. Or it may take the form, as in 
1918, of a general armistice followed by a 
full-dress peace conference. The possibilities 
in means of settlement are as various as the 
issues to be settled. Certainties are nonexist- 
ent, except perhaps one: This time the 
American people do not want the whole thing 
to end in a bitter partisan struggle in the 
United States Senate, with one-third plus 
one of the Senate having veto power over 
any treaty proposed. Even those who do not 
agree with John Hay that this provision “was 
the irreparable mistake of the Constitution” 
are uneasy over the prospect of another bat- 
talion of death. 

MISTAKE OF 1919-20 

The treaty fight of 1919-20 was a mixed 
affair. Not all the blame attaches to the 
Senators. President Wilson, like most men 
conscious of a high mission, regarded com- 
promise as an evil weakness. But it must be 
admitted that even the best of compromises 
would have had a hard time dealing with the 
isolationists in the Senate. When we ought 
to have had nonpolitical and patriotic dis- 
cussion of the treaty, too many statesmen 
were using the peace of the world as grist for 
the propaganda mill in the next election. 
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The idea that nobody wants another pro- 
tracted dog fight has penetrated the Senate 
itself. Back in December, Senator. ROBERT 
Tart, in a debate on an executive agreement 
with Panama, pointed out, with a suggestion 
of nostalgia, that “today there is some sign 
of a general attempt to guide the foreign 
policy of the country by executive agree- 
ments.” That is an understatement, 


JOINT RESOLUTION OF CONGRESS CALLING FOR 
MAJORITY VOTES ONLY, AVAILABLE AS SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR TREATY 


Because the executive agreement can be 
endorsed by both Houses of Congress by a 
simple majority vote, instead of the two- 
thirds vote required for approval of a treaty 
by the Senate, the popularity of the executive 
agreements ás a means of effecting arrange- 
ments with foreign countries has grown since 
the senatorial battle of the century in 1920. 
Almost half as many executive agreements 
have already been made in the 2 decades 
since the armistice of 1918 as in the 13 de- 
cades between 1789 and the armistice. These 
include agreements to set up a mixed-claims 
commission for Germany, to cancel the Lans- 
ing-Ishii agreement with Japan, to fund the 
war debts of Great Britain and other toun- 
tries, to regulate radio communication with 
Canada, to alter the international courts in 
Chinese port cities, to stimulate reciprocal 
trade with various countries. Surely Lend- 
Lease and the Atlantic bases-50 destroyers 
deal affected the United States as definitely 
as we used to think the League of Nations 
would. Yet neither was presented to the 
Senate as a treaty. 

Avoidance of the Senate minority's veto 
power over treaties is not new or unprece- 
dented. The annexation of Texas was accom- 
plished by a joint resolution of Congress after 
a treaty for the same purpose had been de- 
feated in the Senate. More than 50 years 
later Hawaii was annexed to the Union by the 
same method and for the same reason. Some- 
thing similar may happen again. 


KIND OF PEACE 


The peace should provide for a transitional 
police job, permanent machinery for adjust- 
ing disputes and dealing with aggressors, and 
a flexible framework for revising unworkable 
arrangements and easing international eco- 
nomic strains as they occur, 

That kind of peace, which recognizes the 
limits as well as the extent of American re- 
sponsibility and which provides for the 
eventual cooperation of all countries, includ- 
ing our present enemies, who cannot perma- 
nently be omitted, ought to have little serious 
trouble in Congress. 

The American people will never be unani- 
mous on the kind of peace they want. Al- 
ready many conflicting voices are heard. 
Some people confine themselves to fascinat- 
ing speculation on what they would do “if I 
‘could get my hands on Hitler.” This is more 
profitable emotionally than politically, al- 
though a scholar as reasonable as Nathaniel 
Peffer advocates bombing Japanese cities even 
after Japan has been defeated, in order to 
teach the Japanese that “war is a terrible 
business.” Such intrusions of supposedly 
moralistic purpose are best avoided, for the 
best way to learn that war does not pay is to 
lose a war. Other idealists, like Vice President 
WALLACE, will be satisfied with nothing less 
than a world-wide new deal, apparently with 
American county superintendents taking 
over the schools of Berlin and Tokyo to un- 
wind the Nazi propaganda. Still others will 
want to sign almost anything and get back 
to the normalcy of the corner garage. 

THE PRESIDENT’S DUTY 


The President, if he is wise, will keep the 
leaders of Congress informed of what he is 
doing, for any agreement will be worthless 
without the support of Congress. This will 
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-be more easily secured if the peace negotia- 
tors take account of realities and avoid fan- 
tastic Utopias which the American people 
sometimes delight to contemplate but never 
support for long. Our preliminary experience 
in north Africa with Europe’s civil war sug- 
gests what will happen if we undertake to do 
for all the world what the world will eventu- 
ally have to do for itself. 


Post-war Program Requires Friends 
Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 9, 1944 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, these 

. days we are all beginning to concern our- 
selves with post-war problems. How can 
-we maintain high production in this 
country? How can we increase our ex- 
ports? How can we maintain friendly re- 
lations with peoples of foreign nations? 
These questions have a direct relationship 
to our post-war problems. They are dis- 
cussed intelligently and factually by Eliot 
Janeway in an article which appeared in 
- a recent issue of Fortune magazine. Un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
-clude Mr. Janeway’s excellent discussion: 


TRIALS AND ErrorS—UNITED STATES FOREIGN 
PoLicy Must MAKE FRIENDS WHERE THE 
UNrrEn STATES Economy WILL NEED THEM 
Of all post-war problems, few are more 

fundamental and none are more practical 

than that of exports. Between wars it is the 
only issue concerning foreign relations on 
“which the United States public can be per- 

suaded to approve constructive action, 1. e., 
to help itself. As a matter of fact, a major 
reason why so many Americans are still re- 
serving their final vote in the great debate 
over isolationism is that they fear that the 
-United States economy has become too big, 
and domestic opportunity too little, to pro- 
vide adequate employment as usual. They 
are suspending judgment until they can see 
how many jobs internationalism will produce 
via exports. Until a large-scale export pro- 
-gram crystallizes, they are suspending judg- 
ment also on the various methods of financ- 
ing trade. 

The problems facing three countries, each 
determined to make itself a real power in the 
world, eloquently illustrate the opportunity 
awaiting the United States. The countries 
are China, India, and Brazil. Their troubles— 
like their prospects and their attitudes—are 
self-evident. 

But United States exporting has troubles 
too. The reasons why the United States has 
not done nearly so well in the past as other 
exporting powers are familiar enough. In 
recent years a new and peculiarly American 
development has added to the handicap 
against which United States exporting has 
had to work. 

This is the growth of what might be called 
billboard engineering. As tremendous and 
competing corporate capacities have strained 
to scoop up the last margin of domestic 
business, increasing emphasis has been 
placed on changes in style, on the ability of 
advertising to brand models as obsolescent, 

This practice may function as a necessary 

work maker domestically. But so far as ex- 


porting is concerned, the superstylized prod- 
ucts of these high-powered and specialized 
capacities, which are oriented toward do- 
mestic need and taste, have become so many 
instances of conspicuous waste in markets 
like those of China, India, and Brazil. 

The most obvious example of this is the 
streamlined, chrome-plated, high-speed fam- 
ily automobile. The American public will 
have nothing less. But these American mod- 
els are built for competitive performance in 
congested urban traffic and along high-speed 
highways. Their designs have made their 
engines and tires inaccessible, and special 
tools are required for the most elementary 
adjustments and repairs. To a lesser extent, 
the same trend is apparent in our trucks. 

Now, countries like China, India, and 
Brazil need transportation above everything 
else. They must have transportation in order 
to build roads and railroads and airports and 
machine shops. But they need a minimum 
of ornamentation and a maximum of simple 
utility. What they will really want are 
fieets of fiivvers (cars and trucks), much 
higher powered than our own used to be, but 
immeasurably simpler than anything now 
made here, and, above all, standardized over 
a period of time as no car merchandised inside 
the United States can be. 


Since other exporting powers are. much 


closer to this kind of product than the United 


States, nothing would be more fatal than for 
us to sit back and take the attitude that our 
cars are the best in the world. If we expect 
our export trade to grow with these unde- 
veloped countries—if we expect our cars and 


-trucks to be the instruments of expansion in 


such economies—we shall have to design new 


lines for export. Other exporting powers may 


still be closer to the flivver stage than we 


are, but none of them can mass-produce a 


modernized flivver as we could once we set 
our minds to adapting our product to the 
needs of our most eager customers, Our war- 
time experience with motor transport in com- 
parable areas has given us a vast and in- 
valuable backlog of experience and personnel 
that can be put to good use when the time 
comes to develop models for export. 

Countries like China, India, and Brazil can 
absorb literally unlimited units of construc- 
tion equipment. But most American models 
have, like our automobiles, been gadgeted 
out of the range of such markets. If com- 
parable ingenuity were devoted to simplify- 
ing and standardizing these machines for 
export, cost would be slashed and outlets 
abroad multiplied. There is no reason, for 
example, why a road scraper built for export 
to primitive areas. should be loaded with a 
complicated mechanism enabling its wheels 
to follow the contour of the road. Nor is it 
necessary to streamline road rollers whose 
speed is 2%4 miles an hour. This is- con- 
spicuous consumption. 

These current models will frighten our 
potential customers away. Instead of trying 
to sell them our regular domestic products, 
which they could not use efficiently or service, 
we would do better to design a simplified 
export line of road- and trail-building ma- 
chines as well as other basic construction 
equipment. A good deal of old-fashioned 
equipment, still perfectly usable, is scattered 
around the country in the hands of various 
local government agencies. Since most of 
these agencies would prefer to buy the latest 
models, these older machines could be profit- 
ably sold for export to areas where second- 
hand equipment would do as well as new. 

In addition there is a basic need for an 
even more important project to be coordi- 
nated with such a program. In all the 
United States not one manufacturer is build- 


ing a simple, light gasoline engine with in- 


ble parts in twos, four-, and six- 
cylinder sizes. There will bean endless mar- 


` ket for such engines, built for rough handling 
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by irreverent natives, hitched up to every- 
thing from flivver busses to small electric- 
light plants. 

The machine-tool fiela is full of similar 
examples. Any number of units are made 
for domestic use with as many as 47 speeds 
and feeds, although only 1 or 2 are really 
used. In some cases milling machines and 
lathes are sold as “universal machines“ as 
if they would have to perform every opera- 
tion in the plant where they and countless 
other similarly overloaded machines are in- 
stalled. Nothing so elaborate, so costly, so 
difficult to keep in repair or requiring what 
might be called career men to run them is 
wanted in export markets like these 8 
representative ones. Any machines not sim- 
plified to perform predetermined and rela- 
tively elementary jobs will create as much 
confusion and waste there as they would 
have in our own shops 30 and 50 years ago. 
The essence of the problem of organizing an 
orderly flow of exports to these semi-indus- 
trial economies is to re-create models in yogue 
in American industry before its developed 
uses for its present type of machinery. 

Of course one of the serious obstacles in 
the way of the industrial ambitions of these 
countries is the lack of skilled labor and 
supervisory, servicing, and managerial per- 
sonnel. The story of the tragic waste of 
American trucks on the Burma Road is a 
glaring instance. We must be prepared to 
cooperate with these countries by arranging 
to train groups of their personnel in our in- 
stitutions and plants. Since the real limit 
of their capacity to absorb our products is 
set by their skilled labor force, more precisely 
by the number of people they have trained to 
operate American equipment, it would be 
profitable to charge training to the cost of 
production for export. 

Another consideration that should be faced 
realistically is that of the size of the economic 
units to be created. The Chinese, for ex- 
smple, are desperately anxious to equip a 
modern steel plant on a scale they can oper- 
ate. The capacity contemplated would be 
300,000 tons a year (calling for some 2,500 
workers, 1,800 of them mill labor), which is 
modest. Clearly, two projects to be imme- 
diately integrated with it are railroad equip- 
ment and farm implements (including foun- 
dries for both). The direct flow of steel into 
such supplementary channels would assure 
China of optimum exploitation of the steel 
industry she is most anxious to develop. The 
United States can serve China better than 


any other industrial power in these fields—if ` 


American industry is sufficiently imaginative 
and flexible not to expect China to absorb 
plants as large as our own. i 

A further illustration of such integration is 
that of cranes, which are among the most 
elementary and universal necessities of pro- 
duction. China makes no cranes today. She 
could easily, especially if she acquires modern 
steel facilities. But she would need antifric- 
tion bearings and engines. Thus, one basic 
project of a kind calculated to develop an 

economy starts up a kind of industrial per- 
petual motion. Every step in this Chinese 
development is as much in demand in Brazil, 
where an American steel project is under con- 
struction. 

The scale on which plants can be launched 
and be expected to work well enough to snow- 
ball economic development in these 3 coun- 
tries, runs somewhere between 100 and 300 
employees. A shop designed to produce 200 
medium-sized, simple lathes a year, for ex- 
ample, should be able to operate with only 
150 production workers, 50 of them skilled. A 
plant designed to produce 100,000 sewing ma- 
chines a year could be organized with only 22 
really skilled workers. A bicycle plant, turn- 
ing out some 200,600 units a year, could work 
with only 27 highly skilled people. A few 

dozen integrated piants learning how to 
operate on this scale would generate more 
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healthy economic activity (and imports) in 
these countries than more ambitious but in- 
digestible and specialized plants. 

Especially if transportation can give indus- 
trial centers some kind of scheduled access to 
the back country, such projects should be 
supplemented by much smaller village indus- 
tries for the local output by the most ele- 
mentary methods of every variety of small 
tool (hammers, chisels, files, shovels, screw- 
drivers, pliers, etc.). In each of these coun- 
tries such tools could not fail to multiply the 
productivity of peasant labor, which, other- 
wise, might be years in receiving the benefits 
of industrialization; in many cases it would 
put the peasantry on a cash-crop basis. Since 
conditions in these countless villages are gen- 
erally similar, United States industry could 
easily put the manufacture of package units 
for local hand-tool workers on a mass-pro- 
duction scale. The units would have to be 
standard in order for the importing countries 
to get the villages to use them. This is a 
really limitless market. 

Another tremendous opportunity is offered 
by these countries in the field of mechanical 
refrigeration. Clearly, none of them are mass 
markets for United States refrigerators. But 
they are the world’s greatest market for re- 
frigeration manufacturers and engineers. 
Refrigerated abattoirs, simple refrigerator 
units for transportation of food, and larger 
units for governmental agencies operating in 
market areas will be in demand. For the 
first time in their history these countries will 
have to cope with organizing and controlling 
“mobile cold.” This problem is organically 
connected with that of reorganizing agricul- 
ture and feeding the labor to be recruited into 
the plants these countries want. Right down 
to the detail of supplying ammonia, dry ice, 
and motors, it is a fascinating and humane 
challenge to the ingenuity of United States 
industry. 

Since these countries lack the foundations 
necessary to support large-scale industrial 
operations, the most economic unit for mod- 
ernization projects is a modest one. Their 
rivers, instead of being harnessed by modern 
dams and power plants, have run amuck for 
generations. Their soi] is a shambles, and 
their forests are either jungle or nonexistent. 
In some parts of India, for example, many 
roads have been destroyed by jungle growth, 
while in others the lack of timber forces the 
people to dry manure for fuel instead of 
plowing it back into the earth as fertilizer. 
The planning and construction of dams, rail- 
roads, roads, power projects, and reforestation 
and land reclamation can help these coun- 
tries create the wherewithal of plenty. 

Once modern concentrations of electric 
power become available, China can move to 
overcome her crippling lack of oil. Her large 
coal deposits can be converted into liquid 
fuel (and valuable chemical byproducts) by 
the various processes Germany has employed 
to keep her fuel production underground; 
piping fuel from the pit head saves all the 
transportation required to move coal. China 
is also short of good iron ore. But she is 
experimenting now with various processes— 
related to the much-discussed sponge-iron 
method—for producing fron and steel from 
such ore bodies as she has. 

Electrification in China faces another prob- 
lem familiar to us. She happens to be defi- 
cient in copper and bauxite. But she does 
possess large deposits of alunite, the clay 
source of aluminum against the use of which 
the aluminum interests have kicked up such 
a row here. In Brazil (as in India), elec- 
trification would be much easier because 
bauxite deposits are very large there. Brazil 
now exports her bauxite and imports cop- 
per from Chile. If she produced her own 
aluminum, Chilean copper could be released 
for China. 

But from the broader standpoint of our 
own national welfare, we must recognize that 


the only alternative to helping these coun- 
tries realize their national aspirations during 
the next generation is to turn our backs, 
If we are too shortsighted to win their friend- 
ship, we may be sure that other powers will 
be wiser. It is time for us to realize that 
countries like China, India, and Brazil are 
not yet markets able to take our tremendous 
surpluses. If we have to export in order to 
live, we shall have to create markets large 
and modern enough to enable us to live well, 
The only way to do this is by helping these 
aspiring peoples to help themselves. 

These peoples, whom we shall need as cus- 
tomers, we shall also need as friends; and, 
unless we win them as friends, we are likely 
to have little chance of getting their business. 
We dare not assume that international trade 
will be either an auction or a franchise domi» 
nated by those who bid in money values. 
We shall have to face the fact that we shail 
need these peoples as customers and friends 
more than they will need us as sources of 
supply, as protectors, or as partners. 


The Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 9, 1944, 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Detroit News, Detroit, Mich., 
and also an article by the Commentator 
which appeared in the same issue of the 
Detroit News: 


THE SOLDIER VOTE 


A Congress genuinely anxious to provide 
the means by which 11,000,000 members of 
the armed forces may vote this fall will see 
that the means are provided. It will not be 
thwarted by the Bob Tafts wagging their 
heads over the legality of the only effective 
proposals now before the Congress. It will 
not give in to the obfuscators. 

It will go ahead and provide for a simple 
ballot, designed to reach all absentees in uni- 
form in time to be marked and returned be- 
fore election. It will provide that these be 
turned over to the States on which will fall 
the burden of saying if the voter in each case 
was qualified by State law, subject only to the 
Federal statute of 1942 which abrogates State 
requirements for registration and poll-tax 
payment as they apply to members of the 
armed establishments. 

If this appears to the Congress too simple 
to be right, it does not seem so to the Presi- 
dent or to the generality of his countrymen. 
They are one with him in his concern over the 
fact that the vast majority of these 11,000,000 
are to be deprived of their suffrage unless 
Congress acts promptly and adequately. 
They are one with him in an inability to 
understand why the fact that a man is in 
uniform should disqualify him from voting. 
They will forgive the President for speaking 
out on what is, as he says, a matter solely in 
the discretion of the legislative branch, be- 
cause he says so well what is in the mind of 
every American who knows what the things 
are—beginning with a free suffrage—for 
which these millions are in arms. 

The test faced by Congress is not entirely 
one of its competence to draw a proper law. 
It is primarily one of its sincerity, and 
whether it is truly disposed to look to the 
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interests of those who stand between us and 
destruction, who maintain no pressure lobby 
to bulldoze the wavering statesman, but who 
do expect that as fundamental a right as the 
ballot will not be withheld from one who, 
more than most of us, has earned it, and 
who leaves to us the responsibility of seeing 
that it is not denied to him. Even the po- 
litical trimmer must know that the wrath 
of so many, if they are unfairly dealt with, 
will be his own undoing in good time. It 
will not be smart to stand in the way of the 
soldier vote. On the contrary it will be the 
intelligent thing to give it every assistance 
because it is the right thing. 


“THE COMMENTATOR—VOTES FOR SERVICEMEN 


When Senator Rogert A. Tarr, of Ohio, 
popped off, without refiection, against the 
President’s message to Congress in favor of 
votes for scldiers and others in the national 
service, the tongue in his cheek was joined 
by the foot in his mouth. 

His words, and the raucous laughter of Re- 
publicans while the speech was being read, 
are likely to cost the Republican Party dearly 
for a few moments of bitter pleasure. For 
they put the Republican Party in the position 
of declaring that voting by the armed forces 
must be facilitated as little as possible, lest 
the force: vote for the President's reelection. 

The obvious tactics of those who oppose the 
President's reelection, and they include men 
in both parties, were to remain silent, and 
attempt to amend the Green-Lucas bill as 
much as possible. By clever reasoning, they 
might succeed in weakening the measure so 
that both Houses would become disgusted 
with it. They might send to the White House 
a bill that the President would be compelled 
to veto—whereupon they could accuse him of 
insincerity. Or if he signed it, the bill might 
prove so ineffective as to make voting impos- 
sible for millions of servicemen, 

But no. Senator Tarr had to spout; and he 
comes up for reelection this fall. 

It seems to the Commentator that the posi- 
tion no Member of Congress of either party 
can afford to take is that men eligible to vote 
at home should be deprived of their vote when 
they are fighting for their country, if there is 
any possible way of letting them vote. The 
effort should be to find such a way. Maybe 
the Green-Lucas bill cannot accomplish that 
object in full, but it seems to go a long dis- 
tance toward it. One thing it does is to de- 
mand that the military and naval authori- 
ties provide facilities. Congress has a right 
to do that, and should do it. 


Insuring Prosperity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REC- 
orD an editorial entitled “Insuring Pros- 
perity” which appeared in this morning’s 
Washington Post. This editorial refers 
to the recent hearings before the War 
Contracts Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs on Senate 
Joint Resolution 80, to prohibit the use 
of the cost-plus-a-fixed-fee system of 
contracting in connection with war con- 
tracts. The editorial highlights the im- 
portance of reducing war production 
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costs, particularly through the develop- 
ment of incentives toward greater ef- 
ficiency, as a means of helping manufac- 
turers of America to adjust their opera- 
tions to post-war conditions. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

INSURING PROSPERITY 


Nothing is more important in adjusting 
this country to post-war economic conditions 
than to help American industry recover its 
efficiency. Efficiency is measured by low 
unit costs. On the whole it has been disre- 
garded in this war by the pressure to turn 
out war goods for a ready-made market. In 
general there has been neither time nor ex- 
perience available for the purpose of checking 
costs. It has been left to the renegotiation 
procedure to siphon off undue profits after 
the contracts have been filled. But this very 
procedure has encouraged the padding of 
Costs, lest the savings brought about by effi- 
ciency be all taken by the renegotiation 
boards. The result in all its ramifications has 
been unfortunate. Cost padding has been 
expressed by the hoarding of valuable ma- 
terials and labor. It has wasted public 
money, bred inflation, and left industry in a 
bad situation to meet post-war competition, 
when markets will go to the efficient, 

Mention has been made of this compelling 
problem on previcus occasions. But the im- 
plications of the necessarily sloppy way of 
letting war contracts do not seem to have 
been sufficiently realized hitherto to permit 
forthright action to be taken. So it is satis- 
factory to note the announcement by Mr. 
Nelson before the War Contracts Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs that “the Procurement Policy Board 
has adopted the policy that concerted attack 
will be made on the pricing of contracts in 
all the agencies to spur a reduction of costs.” 
By this time enough experience must have 
been gathered of our wartime industrial 
operations to enable the procurement Officials 
to insist upon equitable repricing. That ex- 
perience is available in the renegotiation 
boards. Since April 1942 these boards have 
been examining industrial data with a view 
to skimming off the cream of excess profits, 
But from the start they were intended to 
furnish the procurement officials with those 
data so that new contracts could be let intel- 
ligently—that is to say, economically. By 
mid-1945 at the latest they will be dissolved. 
So that the task has been expedited of basing 
prices of war goods in accordance with the 
knowledge of what industry can accomplish 
in the light of the know-how that has been 
built up. 

At one time we suggested that the issue 


was of such moment that arbitrary repricing. 


would be in order, with the renegotiation 
boards left to renegotiate contracts upward 
in case prices turned out to be too low for 
reasonable profit making, Now, according to 
Mr. Nelson, there is evidence that business 
will cooperate in the new campaign to re- 
duce the costs of doing war business, 
It is, of course, a matter of self-interest to 
our businessmen so to cooperate. Some of 
them, to our knowledge, have become uneasy 
about the wartime cloud over industrial 
efficiency. But after so many bad practices 
have grown up, the decision to give them a 
concerted prod by widespread governmental 
repricing is necessary. Mr. Nelson says that 
the process of cost cutting will be encour- 
aged by other means as well. There will be 
rewards and penalties. Thus a businessman 
who cuts his costs and therefore his prices to 
the Government will be allowed to retain 
some of his savings instead of having them 
taken by the renegotiators. Stiffer renegotia- 
tion will be exacted, correspondingly, of the 
inefficient, so that these will show reduced 


earnings. Here is an incentive which should 
pave the way back to that economy in opera- 
tions which is the traditional hallmark of 
American industry and upon which the 
entire country will depend for post-war 
prosperity, 


Peace Aims of America—Russian Foreign 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a letter ad- 
dressed to the President by the National 
Council for Prevention of War, and also 
the second and concluding portion of 
an editorial entitled “Constants in Rus- 
sian Foreign Policy,” published in the 
December 1943 issue of the magazine, the 
Nineteenth Century and After, a British 
publication. I have had an estimate 
made of the cost of printing this matter, 
which is $105. 

Theke being no objection, the letter 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR 
PREVENTION OF WAR, 
Washington, D. C., February 12, 1944, 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Before the Anglo- 
American forces embark on the difficult and 
costly adventure of invading western Eurcpe, 
would it not be fair to the American people, 
and particularly to their sons who will par- 
ticipate in the invasion, to broadcast to the 
world our peace aims in the hope that they 
will appeal to all peoples as the promise of an 
honorable and worthy peace? 

That the American people do not know 
what they are fighting for is a matter of gen- 
eral comment. The Russian people know 
that they are fighting to overthrow the Hit- 
lerites and drive them from Russian soil. 
The British people know that they are fight- 
ing, not only to defeat Hitler, but also to as- 
sure if possible the future power and prestige 
of the British Empire. China, too, knows 
that she is fighting for liberation and for a 
position of influence in the new order that 
the Allies hope to establish. 

But the American people are not at all clear 
as to what constructive purposes are to be 
achieved by military victory either in Europe 
or in Asia, Even our soldiers, for whose right 
to vote both you and every Member of Con- 
gress are justly solicitous, are reported as not 
being able to explain what the war is about, 
Our war correspondents at the front report 
that when a soldier is asked, “What are you 
fighting for?” the stock answer is, “To get the 
war over with and get home.” Don't you 
think they would be more interested in 
knowing what they are asked to die for than 
in deciding between Republican and Demo- 
cratic candidates next November? 

The question is particularly pressing right 
now because you have warned the Nation in 
the most solemn manner not to expect an 
early and easy victory, but to anticipate a 
bloody year. One of your highest officials has 
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predicted that the cost of our invading west- 
ern Europe may be a half-million casualties, 
While, as Commander in Chief of our Army 
and Navy, you have the unquestioned right 
to engage in any undertaking which you and 
the General Staff believe will bring military 
victory to our arms, does not so momentous 
an enterprise call for frank consultation with 
your fellow countrymen as well as with Stalin 
and Churchill? 

The question is not a constitutional but a 
moral question. It was not very long ago 
that you proudly signed your name to your 
tax bill as the employee of “the people of 
the United States.” Vice President WALLACE 
still calls this a people’s war. Yet the Amer- 
ican people have not yet been informed even 
regarding the decisions that were made at 
Tehran by yourself, Mr. Churchill, and Mar- 
shal Stalin, as to what is to be done with 
Europe after the projected military victory. 

The Atlantic Charter is sometimes men- 
tioned in connection with post-war Europe. 
It has been adhered to by Russia and our 
other allies as the basis of our joint effort. 
It is fair to say that its broad principles, de- 
spite their vagueness, have been accepted as 
the goals of the United Nations in this war. 

Not unfortunately the Atlantic Charter has 
become encrusted with private interpreta- 
tions, reservations, and exceptions. It 
means one thing to Russia and quite a dif- 
ferent thing to Poland and the Baltic States. 
It means one thing to India and China and 
another thing to Great Britain. It is rapidly 
becoming a divisive influence among its sig- 
natories rather than a unifying force. Is 
it not high time that you, as one of its two 
authors, state to the world how you and your 
fellow countrymen interpret it and how you 
expect its broad principles to be translated 
into specific agreements that will promote 
freedom and democracy throughout the 
world? 

There is one grave possibility that is being 
mentioned more and more frequently in the 
press and on the radio as likely to follow 
the Anglo-American invasion of western 
Europe. I refer to the domination of Europe 
by Soviet Russia. The distinguished British 
statesman, General Smuts, in his famous ad- 
dress on November 25, is quoted as having 
said that the destruction of Germany's 
power will leave Russia “as the new colossus 
in Europe, the new colossus that bestrides 
this Continent.” If General Smuts is cor- 
rect in his judgment, this is a factor in the 
situation of enormous importance to the 
American people. Should they not be in- 
formed by you as to whether you share 
General Smuts’ opinion? For this outcome 
of the war would be remote indeed from the 
goals that have been held out to us hitherto. 

The American people are a just and gen- 
erous people. Members of the Senate and 
House report that they are receiving thou- 
sands of letter at this very moment plead- 
ing for a just and lasting peace. We are also 
a freedom-loving people, opposed to the en- 
slavement of other peoples under a cruel 
totalitarian dictatorship, whether of the 
right or of the left. We would feel bitterly 
disillusioned if we should some day find 
that the control of Europe had merely been 
transferred from Hitler to Stalin, There are 
strong grounds for believing that there are 
many people in England who would regard 
such an outcome as a death blow to Britain 
as a great power, 

Unconditional surrender as an objective 
was apparently abandoned at Tehran. The 
Free Germany Committee in Moscow seems 
to be trying to fill the vacuum thus created 
with a Russian proposal of peace to a non- 
Hitlerite Germany following the evacuation 
of Russian soil. May one respectfully urge 
that you are the one to voice in behalf of 
your own people, the United Nations and the 
world a proposal of the terms of a great 
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peace that would bring comfort and rejoicing 
to the hungry and desolate millions who are 
now without hope? 
Sincerely yours, 
J. LIBBY, 
Executive Secretary. 


CONSTANTS IN RUSSIAN FOREIGN POLICY 
(Concluded) 
Iv 


Just as the rest of the world misjudged 
Russia before she fought Germany, so Russia 
misjudged the rest of the world, Germany 
in particular. She assumed that Great Brit- 
ain and the United States, being “capitalist” 
powers, would therefore want Germany to 
attack Russia and defeat her! But it was 
the confident Russian expectation that Ger- 
many and the western powers would exhaust 
one another in World War No. 2 and so make 
Russia the master of Europe. Russia be- 
lieved that this would be the result of the 
German-Russian Treaty of 1939—commonly 
known as the Ribbentrop-Molotov per 
ment—which, as she imagined, confirmed the 
immunity of Russia from German attack and 
would, therefore, make her arbiter in Europe. 

Speaking on March 29, 1940, Mr. Molotov 
said of this agreement that it “removed 
the possibility of friction in Soviet-German 
relations,” that all attempts in Great Britain 
and America to “intimidate Russia by the 
prospect of the growth of Germany's might” 
had been “swept aside as worthless” and that 
the “good neighborly and friendly relations 
that have been established between the So- 
viet Union and Germany are not based on 
fortuitous considerations of a transient na- 


ture, but on the fundamental interests of 


both the U. S. S. R. and Germany.“ 

It seemed, in those days, to many objec- 
tive observers on the European mainland, 
that Germany would not be defeated—that, 
although exhausted and perhaps not the in- 
contestable victor, she would be relatively 
strong by comparison with the battered West- 
ern Powers, but weak by comparison with 
Russia, And this, would have suited Russia's 
purpose, for Germany would then, indeed, 
have served her as a semi-dependent, or even 
a dependent ally in pursuit of a policy that 
would make Russia the master. And indeed, 
on October 31, 1939, Mr. Molotov, having de- 
clared that “relations with Germany had rad- 
ically improved” and that “the Polish State 
* * had actually ceased to exist,“ went on 
to say that “we (i.e., Russia) have always held 
that a strong Germany is an indispensable 
condition for durable peace in Europe.” “ 

The German attack on Russia transformed 
the situation that existed when Mr. Molotov 
spoke these words. But the transformation 
has not been as radical as is generally sup- 


posed. 
Strength in politics is always relative. 
Russia, no doubt, wants a weak Germany. 


1 This has not, as far as we are aware, been 
stated in print. But we have abundant evi- 
dence from persons who were in Russia at 
the time, that this was the view taken by 
the Russian public and by members of the 
ruling bureaucracy. It was even believed in 
Russia that the Munich Agreement was de- 
signed by Great Britain to maneuver Ger- 
many into an attack on Russia. This belief 
is shared and expressed by Walter Lippmann, 
in his recent book American Foreign Policy. 
Mr. Lippmann may understana his own coun- 
try, but on Europe he is hopelessly super- 
ficial and ill informed. 

2 Molotov, Soviet Peace Policy (p. 13). Mr. 
Pritt, in his preface to this book, informs us 
that Mr. Molotov “says what he means and 
means what he says.” Mr. Molotov was 
equally optimistic about Italy (p. 73). 

SIbid., pp. 31-32, 


But weak in relation to what? In relation 
to Russia, of course. Russia needs a subser- 
vient Germany. She is the first of the Allied 
Powers to demand reparations. But repara- 
tions presuppose & solvent economy. To pay 
reparations, a country must produce. A vic- 
torious Russia might destroy German im- 
movable plant and transfer German movable 
plant—and German skilled labor—to the 
Urals. But her gain would be short-lived, 
for the movable plant would soon be obso- 
lete and German skilled labor would deterio- 
rate. Russia would gain far less than she 
could gain if she established with Germany 
a relationship that would, while reducing 
German military power, sustain her produc- 
tive power. 

In one respect the situation today differs 
radically from the situation that would have 
arisen out of a conflict confined to Germany 
and the Western Powers. Thanks to Russia's 
military achievement, Germany is much 
weaker and Great Britain much stronger than 
she would otherwise have been. But it seems 
to us that the difference is not as big as it 
might appear. 

But England has one great weakness—she 
is not conscious of her strength. Her mili- 
tary effort is much more impressive than her 
political effort. She wants to break the enemy 
and keep him broken, that is certain. But 
beyond that she wants little—and what that 
little is, she hardly knows. She has a gov- 
erning class that is in a process of abdica- 
tion, and a rising class that is bureaucratic, 
managerial, without faith, without width or 
depth, contemptuous of knowledge, suspi- 
cious of originality, and not even class con- 
scious. The military effort of a nation is 
always the effort of the people. It may be 
impaired by mismanagement and bad gen- 
eralship. The spirit of the people will over- 
come these defects. But the foreign policy 
of a nation is always determined by the gov- 
erning class, and if that class is abdicating, 
its foreign policy will be a policy of appease- 
ment. And today, despite her military vigor 
and initiative, Great Britain's foreign policy 
has neither vigor nor initiative. It isa policy 
of appeasement as it was before the war— 
appeasement, no longer of Germany, but of 
the United States and of Russia. 

In the United States and in Russia the 
governing classes are strongly self-conscious. 
They are determined to augment, or at least 
to maintain, their power at home, and to 
achieve national greatness in the world. That 
is why the United States and Russia do not, 
as England does, regard the war as no more 
than a job to be finished, that is why they 
both look beyond the war. Russia looks be- 
yond it with great intensity of vision—she 
knows what she wants, and she means to get 
it, both in the war and after. 

Happily England has so far been spared 
the immense slaughter of her youth which 
she suffered in the last war. Her younger 
generation, critical, empirical, contemptuous 
of all those ideologies (which make the con- 
temporary world a world of superstitution) 
wild sometimes and undisciplined, but fun- 
damentally decent and generous, holds the 
promise that there will be a revival of her 
peculiar genius—her political genius which 
has been the making of her national and 
imperial greatness. 

The United States are far away and nothing 
that may happen in Europe could conceiv- 
ably be a mortal menace to them. They may, 
after the war, participate more closely than 
ever before in European affairs or they may 
withdraw into isolation. But whichever 
course they take, it will be determined by the 
preponderance of sectional interests and pref- 
erences, not by a national necessity. 

Great Britain, on the other hand, is com- 
mitted to Europe. She and Europe are one. 
The preponderance of any one power in 
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Europe is a matter that concerns her future 
and the future of her Empire. It is never 
the concern of any one party, interest, or 
class, but always of the nation as a whole. 

Russia is determined on achieving an ef- 
fective hegemony in Europe. If she is suc- 
cessful, she will owe her success to her strong 
will and her clear purpose as much as to her 
immense natural strength and her prodigious 
military achievement. 


* 


Stalin has changed his policy so many 
times and has committed so many incon- 
sistencies that he is credited with being a 
complete opportunist. But it will be found, 
upon examination, that the changes and in- 
consistencies are often more apparent than 
real, and that he is more faithful to the 
teachings of Marx and Lenin than is gener- 
ally supposed, especially in the realm of for- 
eign affairs. 

It seems inconsistent, for example, that 
there should be formed in Moscow a “Free 
German Committee” in which Conservatives, 
officers of high rank, and even a National 
Socialist, should preponderate, rather than 
the Communists and the Social Democrats, 
and that the colors displayed at the opening 
ceremony were not the Red flag, not the Ger- 
man Republican. black, red, and gold, but 
the German Imperial black, white, and red. 
But it is certainly realistic. Neither the Ger- 
man Communists nor the Social Democrats 
have any influence in Germany. They went 
down unresisting in 1933 and have been 
unable to rally since. As a potential oppo- 
sition to the National Socialist dictatorship 
they must be written off. That the Russians 
have no use for them, while in England they 
are taken seriously, merely shows that the 
Russians understand the German situation 
and that the English do not. 

But does not Russia want a revolutionary 
rather than a conservative Germany? The 
answer is that a revolution, carried out by 
the German left, with Russian support, could 
not last—and perhaps could not even be- 
gin. It would have to be imposed by a 
Russian army of occupation and would de- 
stroy the Germany economic order. But a 
revolution carried out by the right—that is 
to say, by National Socialists (though per- 
haps without Hitler and his immediate col- 
laborators), and by Prussian officers, would 
not only be more genuine, more revolution- 
ary, than one carried out by the left, it could 
also last and could preserve the Russian- 
controlled German economic order, or as 
much of it as the Russians wish to control 
for their own use. Stalin himself r 
in national socialism a revolutionary move- 
ment.“ 

The mistake made in western countries, 
under the infiuence of German Socialists and 
in the belief that the purpose of every revo- 
lution is individual liberty, has been to regard 
the German right as counterrevolutionary, 
whereas it has been much more revolution- 
ary than the left. Revolution, as understood 
by the Russians, is the end of individual lib- 
erty. To the English it is the reaffirmation 
of individual liberty. To the Germans it 
may be either, but to the National Soclalists 
revolution means the end of individual 


liberty. 
vr 


A volume of Marshal Stalin's speeches en- 
titled Problems of Leninism” s was published 
in 1939. It has run through 11 editions and 
has circulated in millions of copies, It is 
to the Russians what Hitler's Mein Kampf is 


‘Namely, Emil Ludwig's Führer Europas 


(p. 319). 
J. Stalin, Voprosi Leninizma (Gosudar- 
stvennoe izdatelstvo politicheskoi literaturi, 


1939). 
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to the Germans—the principal repository of 
official political doctrine. Some of the 
speeches were made as far back as 1924, the 
year when Mein Kampf was completed. They 
show that the difference between Stalin and 
Trotzky lies in their tactics, not in their ulti- 
mate purpose, It will be seen that Russia, 
in her foreign policy, pursues this purpose 
today, and that apparent inconsistencies— 
the different treatment accorded to Czecho- 
slovakia and to Poland, for example, have 
an ultimate consistency. 

Of the October revolution—that is, the 
revolution of 1917—Stalin says“ that it con- 
stitutes the first stage of world revolution and 
a mighty base for its further development. 
On the despotic character of the Russian 
regime, even after the new constitution of 
1936 was enacted, Stalin is categorical, show- 
ing that the regime bears no resemblance to 
democracy as understood in western Europe: 

“T have to admit that the draft of the 
new constitution does in fact leave the 
* * © dictatorship of the working class 
in force, just as it retains without change 
the present leading position of the Com- 
munist Party.“ 

And 

“The state is a machine in the hands of 
the governing class for suppressing the re- 
sistance of its class antagonists. In this 
respect the dictatorship of the proletariat 
differs in no.way essentially from the dictator- 
ship of any other class.” 8 


“In U. S. S. R. there is no basis for several 
parties, and, therefore, for the freedom of such 
Parties.“ 

The old hostility to social democracy, that 
is, to the labor parties of the Second Inter- 
national, remains— 

“It is impossible to finish off capitalism 
without having finished off social democracy 
in the working-class movement.” ” 

Every movement of national independence 
must be supported, no matter to what class 
its leaders belong, provided that its success 
will advance the world revolution— 

“The Afghan Emir's struggle for the inde- 
pendence of Afghanistan is objectively a revo- 
Tutionary struggle, despite the monarchial 
type of views held by the Emir and his sup- 
porters, because it weakens, disintegrates, 
undermines imperialism.” 3 
And 

“There are times when the national move- 


‘ments for the individual oppressed countries 


come into conflict with the interests of the 
development of the proletarian movement. 
It goes without saying that in such cases 
there cannot be any talk of support. 
In the forties of last century Marx sup- 
ported the national movement of the Poles 
and the Hungarians against the national 
movement of the Czechs and southern Slavs, 
Why? Because the Czechs and Southern 
Slavs were then reactionary nations, Russian 
outposts in Europe, outposts of imperialism, 
whereas the Poles and Hungarians were revo- 
lutionary nations’ fighting against absolut- 
ism.” * 

Although today the Poles and Czechs are 
fighting for national independence against 
the same enemy, the Poles who were a revolu- 
-tionary nation, because they were not a Rus · 
sian “outpost,” are today a “reactionary na · 
tion” for the same reason. The Czechs were 
“reactionary” because they were a Russian 
outpost, but are, for the same reason, “revo- 
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lutionary” today. The Poles and Czechs have 
not changed, but Russia has. 

The Poles were regarded as the revolu- 
tionary nation par excellence by Marxists. 
They were opponents to czarism within its 
own frontiers, and of the pan-Slav move- 
ments which was the instrument of czarist 
imperialism: abroad. But the- Czechs were 
friendly even to czarist Russia, and they 
were, on the whole, in favor of the pan- 
Slay movement. Today the Poles, although 
fighting for independence against the Ger- 
mans, are also determined to be inde- 
pendent of Soviet Russia. They are op- 
posed to the revived pan-Slav movement 
because it is the instrument of Russian im- 
perialism, now as before—and has been re- 
vived for no other reason. They have, there- 
fore, become counterrevolutionaries in Rus- 
sian eyes, all the more so as they are un- 
amenable to communism. The Comintern 
was dissolyed, as the western world was led 
to believe. But what was known as dissolu- 
tion was, in reality, something different. The 
Comintern, when on the defensive, was con- 
centrated within the Russian fortress, as it 
were. But it has now taken the offensive, 
and was for that reason mobilized and sent 
into action, each national Communist Party 
operating on its own national sector, That 
there is hardly any communism in Poland 
makes it all the more necessary for the Rus- 
sians, from their point of view, not only to 
annex half the country, the eastern half,” 
but to insist in advance that the rest of Po- 
land have a “friendly government“ —friendly. 
that is, to Russia, and therefore subservient 
to Russia. It is true that Stalin has de- 
clared that Poland shall be strong and in- 
dependent. But to the Russians this means 
that Poland—or rather the western half (for 
the eastern is not considered Poland any 
longer but a part of the Soviet Union)—is to 
be strong in the only way they regard as 
possible, namely, to be a Russian depend- 
ency, later on to become a member of the 
Soviet Union. And by independent the Rus- 
sians mean that Poland shall be independent 
just as the different republics of the Union 
are independent—independent, that is to say, 
of capitalists, landowners, and imperialists, 
though not of the centralized Russian state. 

The Czechs, or at least those of their ruling 


‘class, or that part of it which is represented 


by Dr. Benes, are pan-Slav and pro-Russian 


stin. They are, therefore, the favorites or 
Russia today. Their function, as conceived 


by Russia, is to be an instrument of Russian 
domination in central Europe. Dr. Benes is, 
as it were, Stalin’s prospective commissar, in 
what is to be the Russian version of the pres- 
ent German-controlled “protektorat.” 

The western frontiers of Russia, as indi- 
cated on Russian official maps, since 1941, and 
proclaimed in numerous official speeches and 
Army orders, include not only eastern Poland 
and the Baltic states, but also Bessarabia and 


%The annexation has been announced 
many times, most recently by Mr. Umansky 
(namely, his broadcast from Mexico as re- 
ported in the press on Nov. 15); namely, also 


Soviet War News (November 4), Anniversary 


Slegans for the Soviet Peopie, which (Slogan 
25) refers to Moldavians, Lithuanians, Lat- 
vians, Estonians, and Karelians, as “brothers 
and sisters’”—belonging, that is to say, to 
the family of Soviet Republics, Ukrainians 
and Byelorussians are referred to in the same 
terms—they include the Ukrainian and Byelo- 
russians (White Ruthenians) of eastern Po- 
land. The Poles in this region are regarded 
as Russian subjects (namely, Poland, Russia, 
Great Britain, The Nineteenth Century and 
After June, 1943). With regard to Moldavia, 
namely, Soviet War News, August 5, 1943. 
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Moldavia. Beyond these regions, there are 
others—Bulgaria, for example, Serbia, perhaps 
Slovenia, Hungary, Austria, and East Prus- 
sia and, perhaps, the northern part ci Nor- 
way," which are conceived as Russian semi- 
dependencies or at least as within the Russian 
sphere of interest, with the purpose of domi- 
nating the central European industrial area 
and of securing access to the Atlantic, the 
Aegean, and, perhaps through Slovenia, to 
the Adriatic. Similar phenomena are observ- 
able in Asia. Russia will not go to war with 
Japan except, perhaps, in the last stage to 
expel the Japanese from Manchuria, there to 
establish a friendly government. The Rus- 
sian penetration of Persia has gone far, even. 
now. Even in Tehran, where the Russians 
share the control with the British and. the 
Americans, there is a distinct Russian ascend- 
ancy and a powerful Russian influence in 
Persian internal politics, an influence that 
will make itself felt in the next Persian elec- 
tions, with the purpose of securing access to 
the Persian Gulf. 

There is not, and cannot be, the slightest 
opposition to Russian foreign policy in Rus- 
sia itselfi—or indeed, any opposition of any 
sort, except amongst some of the Asiatic bor- 
der populations, especially in Caucasia, where 
it is too localized to be effective. Only the 
Red Army has an independent spirit, but it 
is the chief supporter, indeed one of the driv- 
ing forces in Russian foreign policy. De- 
mobilization will certainly. confront Stalin 
with a most difficult problem. In 1887 Bis- 
marck wrote to Lord Salisbury that the Rus- 
sian Government would have to consider “the 
need of giving employment to a numerous 
and able army, to satisfy the ambition of its 
generals, and to divert toward foreign policy 
the attention of the liberals who demand 
changes in the constitution.” O Today officers 
and men of the Red Army are Russia’s lib- 
erals, in the sense that they not only feel but 
openly express the need for more freedom— 
for something that resembles what in west- 
ern Europe is called democracy. The Russian 
people as a whole would demand changes in 
the constitution, if they could, but only the 
armed forces might be able to do so effec- 
tively. Many of them, no doubt, will be 
transferred to Russian industry and agricul- 
ture when the war is over, but for the elite 


there will be much to do abroad. 


Russia sees the prospect; of securing abroad 


‘all she has. coveted throughout her history. 


Her foreign policy has undergone. many 
changes, but it has certain constants that 
always bring it back to where it was—and 
always with cumulative effect. 

THE EDITOR. 


“Russia is promoting disintegration 
amongst the Nordic states as well as amongst 
the states of the middle zone between the 
Baltic and the Aegean. She is opposing any 
collaboration between Norway, Finland, and 
Sweden, or even between Norway and Sweden 
only. At the same time she is representing 
the Norwegian underground movement as 
the only movement representing the Nor- 
wegian people. On November 14 the Mos- 
cow wireless broadcast an article that was 
published in The War and the Working 
Class. This article is not only against Fin- 
land, but also against Sweden, and, above 
all, against the formation of any Nordic bloc. 
Russian hostility to a federation. of the 
middle zone is relentless (namely, for ex- 
ample, The War and the Working Class, ag 
quoted in the Times, August 18, 1943). 

1 Bismarck to Lord Salisbury, November 
22, 1887. German Diplomatic Documents, 
Vol. I, p. 347 (Methuen). 
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On the Eve of Invasion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 8, 1944 


Mr. BENDER. Mr, Speaker, literally 
millions of American homes are shrines 
of prayer these days as the moment of 
European invasion draws rapidly near. 
The tales of thrilling success in achieving 
military landings on Pacific islands dom- 
inated by the Japanese, the brilliant in- 
vasion of Italy, have given the Nation 
hope that the cost in American lives may 
not reach the staggering figures our mili- 
tary leadership fears. Yet all of us 
realize that by comparison with these 
operations, the frontal attack upon 
western Europe, wherever and whenever 
it may come, must be a military effort 
vastly more dangerous, vastly more 
costly in human life-and courage than 
anything the world has ever known be- 
fore. 

From the moment the vast armada 
sets sail from British shores to land 
across the channel somewhere in Europe, 
the danger of attack from the skies and 
from concealed shore batteries must be 
faced. The risks are so tremendous that 
they are almost incomprehensible to all 
but the most objective military mind. 

It should be a first principle of our own 
Government and the governments of our 
allies to do everything possible to reduce 
these risks. One way to reduce them has 
scareely been exploited or observed. The 
peoples of Europe, we have good reason to 
believe, are eagerly awaiting the hour of 
their liberation. No matter what we may 
think of the Petain regime in France, we 
are certain that millions of Frenchmen, 
trained to a fervent belief in liberty, 
equality, fraternity, are ready to strike 
with our landing troops against the 
Boche. Millions of others in enslaved 
Belgium, Holland, Luxemburg are 
equally prepared to strike for liberation. 

There must be millions more in such 
countries as Denmark, Norway, Austria, 
and every satellite nation of Europe, as 
well as millions of Germans, who are 
praying for the day when the war ends 
and Germany is reduced to the rank of 
a minor military power. What can our 
United Nations do before invasion to give 
heart to these people, both inside and 
outside Europe? 

The world today needs a new “Four- 
teen Points.” It needs the affirmation by 
the accredited spokesmen of the United 
Nations of a program for a better world 
order. So far, the vaguely generous 
platitudes of the Atlantic Charter have 
not been defined. No one knows what 
these platitudes mean specifically. The 
Poles do not know whether the United 
Nations have agreed upon the Curzon 
line or some other boundary for post- 
war Poland. The Finns, despite our con- 
stant importuning for them to “get out 


of the war,” were never told that the 
United Nations were prepared to guaran- 
tee Finnish independence. Even the 
Free French, fighting valiantly at our 
side, are in doubt as to the part intended 
for them in the post-war world. 

This is the time—before the invasion 
begins—for our governments to issue a 
joint statement to the peoples of the Old 
World. Tell the people of Bulgaria, of 
Hungary, of Austria, of Yugoslavia, of 
Greece, of Norway, of Denmark that they 
are to play an important, proud, self-re- 
specting role in the world we are fighting 
to build. Give them courage and reason 
to welcome the doughboy who may be 
fighting on their soil in the not far dis- 
tant future. 

Apparently, our leadership has forgot- 
ten the importance and the power of the 
spoken word. When people understand 
that responsible governments offer them 
a better chance for decent living by with- 
drawing from a war forced upon them 
by others than even their most optimis- 
tic visions resulting from victory, they 
will not long choose to continue the fight. 

We have seen to our sorrow how 
Adolf Hitler and his propagandists 
neutralized nation after nation in Europe 
through skillful deception. Promises 
never seriously intended, treaties written 
only to gain time, diplomatic conversa- 
tions discussing already accomplished 
facts were Nazi Germany’s stock in 
trade. The European world has con- 
fidence in our country’s pledged word. 

This is surely the moment when the 
United Nations should capitalize upon 
that confidence. Demoralizing the will 
of Nazi Europe to resist the army of 
liberation may hasten the end of the war 
and save the lives of boys dear to all of 
us. We must not fail to exert every pos- 
sible effort to achieve this result. 


Senate Report 310 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES F. 0’CONNOR 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1944 


Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I ask that 
a copy of a letter written by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to Senator THomas 
of Oklahoma, dated July 6, 1943, in re- 
lation to Senate Report 310 be inserted 
in the Record. This letter appears in 
the hearings held by the Indian Affairs 
Committee of the House while consider- 
ing the recommendations made by the 
committee of the Senate as reported in 
said Senate Report 310. I do this par- 
ticularly for the reason that the gen- 
tleman from Missouri, Congressman 
CocuraNn, inserted in the RECORD re- 
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cently the recommendations contained 
in the Senate report. 

The letter follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, July 6, 1943. 
Hon. ELMER THOMAS, 
Chairman, Committee on Indian Afairs, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR THomas: Your share in 
the substantial progress that has been made 
in our administration of Indian affairs dur- 
ing the past decade is so large that it comes 
as a great shock to find your name attached 
to a document which contains as many false 
charges against the record of this admin- 
istration in Indian affairs as are contained 
in the “partial report” issued on June 11 
by the subcommittee of the Senate Commit- 
tes on Indian Affairs, under your chairman- 
ship. 

The main recommendations of this report 
are, briefly: 

1. That all Indian day schools on allotted 
reservations be promptly closed (p. 22). 

2. That all Indian boarding schools, wher- 
ever situated, be closed at the end of the 
present fiscal year (p. 21). 

8. That all Federal payments of tuition 
for Indian pupils in local public schools b2 
stopped (pp. 7, 20). 

4. That all Indian hospitals be abandoned 
as hospitals for Indians and turned over to 
the United States Public Health Service for 
its miscellaneous uses (pp. 9, 22), 

5. That the management of Indian forests 
be transferred to the Department of Agricul- 
ture (p. 20). 

6. That the Bureau of Indian Affairs be 
promptly liquidated (pp. 17-22). 

T. That all Indian tribal funds be dis- 
tributed per capita (p. 22). 

8. That Federal protection be withdrawn 
from all Indian property so that such prop- 
erty may be immediately subjected to taxa- 
tion and alienation (pp. 8-9, 21-22). 

Most, if not all, of these recommendations 
strike at the heart of policies which you have 
hitherto championed and sponsored. Know- 
ing of your deep concern for the welfare of 
the Indians in Oklahoma and in all other 
States, I can only surmise that in signing 
the document in question you placed confi- 
dence in the accuracy of an investigator who 
did not merit such confidence, and that you 
will be glad to haye brought to your atten- 
tion the erroneous allegations that vitiate 
this “partial report.” 

Let me call to your attention, first, a few 
inaccuracies which, while typical of many 
others contained in this document, relate to 
matters so readily subject to objective verifi- 
cation that their inclusion in the report is 
particularly hard to justify. 

1. At pages 2 and 3, the report charges that 
the Indian Bureau has built up the Indian 
population to 400,000 on paper in order to 
justify larger appropriations. This charge is 
demonstrably fictitious. Indian Office esti- 
mates of Indian population have erred, if at 
all, on the side of conservatism. In the hear- 
ings on the Interior Department appropria- 
tion bill for 1942 you estimated that there 
were 140,000 Indians in Oklahoma, The fig- 
ure given by the Indian Office for Oklahoma 
at that time was 105,437. Again, the esti- 
mate of Indians in North Carolina on Jan- 
uary 1, 1940, made by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus (which, the report suggests (pp. 2, 8, 21), 
is more competent and objective than the 
Indian Service), amounts to 22,000. The 
comparable figure used by the Indian Service 
was 3,472. These discrepancies are account- 
ed for by the fact that the Indian Service 
excludes from consideration a very large num- 
ber of persons who have some Indian blood 
but who are not Indians in a social or po- 
litical sense. 
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2. At page 6 the statement is made that 
Indians own approximately 3 percent of the 
Jand area of the United States and constitute 
less than three-tenths of 1 percent of the 
total population, from which the conclusion 
15 drawn that they own 100 times their share 
of the land area of this country, The arith- 
metic of this statement is no better than 
its economics. Three percent is 10, not 100, 
times three-tenths of 1 percent. The ab- 
surdity of measuring urban real estate 
against the marginal and submarginal lands 
of most Indian reservations to compute the 
meaningless equal share in the land area of 
the United States owned by each inhabitant 
is unworthy of a sericus approach to the In- 
dian land problem. 

3. The report states at page 9: “The Indian 
Bureau duplicates the functions of the Fed- 
eral Division of Forestry and Grazing.” There 
is no Federal Division of Forestry and Grazing. 

4. The report goes on to say: “There is no 
longer any excuse for this duplication, and 
especially so since the Indian Reorganization 
Act turned over Indian forests and range 
lands to the public domain under the Taylor 
Grazing Act.” This is a complete fiction. No 
Indian forests or range lands were turned 
over to the public domain by the Indian Re- 
organization Act. On the contrary, that act 
permitted the restoration to Indian owner- 
ship of certain former Indian lands pre- 
viously held for disposal under the public 
land laws. 

5. The report states at page 10 that “one 
“little tribe, the Tongue River, in Montana, 
“has $2,125,50298 from the Indian credit 

fund.” This is an exaggeration of more than 
1.400 percent. Actually the Tongue River 
Tribe has $146,715 owing to the United States. 
' The two million figure represents an addi- 
tion 10 times over of amounts which have 
been or will be loaned to the tribe each spring 
over a 10-year period and repaid in the fall 
-after the fall sale of cattle. The tribe has 
punctually filled its engagements for some 
years under this agreement, : 
6. The report charges at page 10 that ad- 
` ministration -of-a revolving loan fund of 
$4,558,400 (not-$10,000 as alleged in the re- 
port at page 9) costs $741,200. This is incor- 
rect. The latter figure is an over-all figure 
which includes the cost of administering 
$2,708,126.83 of industrial reimbursable loans 
- and. $1,486,056.62 of tribal loan funds in ad- 
dition to the $4,500,000 revolving loan fund. 
7. In the portion of the report containing 
recommendations, it is charged (p. 19) that 
the Bureau secured $100,000 from private 
foundations for research in Indian education, 
and the recommendation is put forward that 
this procedure be stopped. The fact is that 
no money has been secured or asked for the 
Indian Bureau from any private foundation 
for research in Indian education. 
8. The report urges (p. 19) that the aban- 
donment of Federal control of Indian law 
and order outside of tribal lands would save 
the Government $250,000 a year. Actually 
the elimination of Indian Service law enforce- 
` ment activities as suggested would probably 
not save the Government any money at all; 
equivalent services would then have to be 
performed by the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, the United 
States attorneys’ offices, and other law-en- 
forcement agencies, But it certainly could 
not save $250,000 since the total amount 
now spent in this connection is only $157,000. 

9. In its concluding recommendations the 
report urges (pp. 20-21) that the United 
States “cease all land purchase under the In- 
dian Reorganization Act,” estimating the 
annual savings to be achieved thereby as in- 
determinate but amounting to several mil- 
lion.” There are no current appropriations 
for any such land purchases. The last appro- 
priation made under this heading was con- 
tained in the Interior Department appropri- 


ation bill for 1942 (Pub. Law 136, 77th Cong.), 
and amounted to $325,000. 

10. A further recommendation, to eliminate 
all day schools except those on unallotted 
reservations, is justified on the ground that 
it will “result in a saving of approximately 
$2,000,000 to the Federal Government.” The 
total cost of day schools on allotted reserva- 
tions is not $2,000,000 but $408,200. And 
little if any of this cost would be saved by 
eliminating such schools unless the Federal 
Government also abandoned its present prac- 
tice of giving financial aid to local school dis- 
tricts to the extent that they extend facilities 
to considerable Indian groups. 

The foregoing are not the most serious of 
the inaccuracier which your subcommittee’s 
partial report contains, but merely the most 
readily correctable among them. If all of 


these inaccuracies were merely the product 


of carelessness, and if the fact that they are 
prejudicial to the record of the administra- 
tion were a mere coincidence, it would be suf- 
ficient to say that the number and extent of 
them render this report unworthy of the 
standards which the Senate Committee on 
Indian Affairs and its investigating subcom- 
mittee have sought to maintain for many 
years. 

Underlying all of the misstatements in 
this partial report is a single thesis as to 


the source of all the evils of the present sit- 


uation and a sublime trust in a single 
panacea for the solution. of all these evils, 
The. thesis is that whatever is bad in Indian 
administration is ascribable to selfish, grasp- 
ing, incompetent administrators. The pro- 
posed panacea is the elimination of the Bu- 


-reau of Indian Affairs. 


The diagnosis ignores a century and half 
of history and an impressive body of statutes 
and treaties recognizing and: implementing 
Federal responsibilities to Indian groups. 
You must realize as well as I how large a 
part of the unhappiness which this report 
ascribes to Indian Bureau maladministra- 
tion is really the result of accumulated his- 
toric wrongs which this administration is 
gradually and persistently correcting. You, 
as chairman of the Senate Committee on In- 
dian Affairs since 1935, and as a member of 
that_ committee for about 8 years prior to 
that date, must know how large a part of the 
policies which this partial report condemns 
is a product of legislation which you and 
fellow members of your subcommittee have 
sponsored and helped to enact. 

Let me again offer not an exhaustive list, 
but a typical list, of instances in which the 
partial report ascribes to current adminis- 
trative incompetence or perversity situations 
which are either ancient wrongs now in the 
Process of correction or deliberate policies 
approved by the Congress and faithfully ad- 
ministered by thevexecutive arm of the Gov- 
ernment: 

1, The report suggests (at p. 20) that the 
Federal Government might save $5,000,000 
a year by not contributing to States and 
school districts serving considerable Indian 
populations. This is contrary to a legisla- 
tive policy which has been vigorously main- 
tained by members of your subcommittee, 
Indeed it has been necessary for this Depart- 
ment from time to time, to recommend the 
veto of bills fayorably reported by your com- 
mittee which were designed to increase such 
Federal contributions to local school districts 
to a degree which this Department considered 
excessive. 

2. The report suggests (p. 19) the elim- 
ination of Federal wardship with respect to 
Indians for whom the Government does not 
hold property in trust. You know as well 
as I that it is precisely these Indians who are 
most in need of Federal aid. You have been 
active, and quite properly so, in urging the 
development of hospital facilities and other 
Federal services for the most neglected groups 
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of Indians, in Oklahoma and elsewhere, who, 
having lost their land by reason of the pre- 
mature termination of restrictions on alien- 
ation, are unable to pay for services which a 
civilized government must render. 

3. Having proposed the repudiation of Fed- 
eral- responsibilities toward those Indians 
who are without trust property, the report 
goes on to recommend the elimination of the 
Federal trust over all individual Indian lands 
(at p. 21) and funds (at p. 22). The re- 
pudiation of Federal responsibilities would 
thus be made absolute. You know as well as 
I how many solemn Federal treaties would be 
violated by any such renunciation of Federal 
responsibility, for you have been a leader in 
the struggle to secure recognition and pay- 
ment of the pecuniary liabilities arising from 
past failures of the Federal Government to 
carry out its pledges. Indeed, you and some 
of your fellow committee members took the 
lead in securing congressional extension of 
trust protection of Indian property, which 
this “report” denounces. The Thomas-Rog- 
ers Indian Welfare Act of June 26, 1936, is 
only one of many substantial contributions 
which you have made to the increased protec- 
tion of Indian property in Oklahoma. 

In each of the foregoing respects the re- 
port attacks the Bureau of Indian Affairs for 
carrying out policies which were laid down 
by Congress and were in fact largely formu- 
lated, in recent years, by. yourself and by 

other members of your subcommittee, I have 

no doubt that there are serious evils in the 
present condition of Indians, evils which re- 
quire treatment that goes beyond any of the 
present activities of the Indian Bureau. To 
some of these evils, for example, the diffi- 
culty of determining who is an “Indian” and 
the near monopoly of Indian irrigated lands 
by white operators, the report calls attention, 
“albeit in an inadequate way. More such 
exposure and analysis would be all to the 
good. But actual analysis of current evils 
is the most meager part of the report in ques- 
tion. And what analysis the report does con- 
tain wholly fails to recognize the extent to 
which ancient evils are now in the process 
of elimination. 

Apart from its extensive but inaccurate 
description of current Indian administration 
and its meager and misleading diagnosis of 
errors in our national Indian policy, the re- 
port devotes major emphasis to a proposed 
cure for all the ills of the present situation, 
This cure turns out to be nothing less than 
the ancient remedy of hanging the doctor. 
The liquidation of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs which this report proposes is to be 
achieved in two ways, which are seldom 
clearly distinguished and which are in fact 
generally inconsistent with each other. One 
proposed course is the termination of Federal 
responsibility in Indian affairs, The other 
course is the shifting of such responsibility 
from the Bureau of Indian Affairs to other 
agencies of the Federal Government. 

(1) The unilateral renunciation of Federal 
responsibilities toward the Indians has often 
been tried and has always resulted in failure. 
It has also generally resulted in burdening 
the Federal Government with liability for 
broken treaties and with responsibility of 
restoring to the Indian that of which un- 
scrupulous neighbors have deprived him. 
You have an example in the Wyandotte Tribe 
residing within your own State. The tribal 
existence of this group was terminated, in 
accordance with the policy proclaimed in 
your subcommittee’s report, as far back as 
1850, by solemn treaty. The tribe was again 
abolished in 1855. In 1935 the abolition 
had not yet “taken,” and Congress again pro- 
vided for the final distribution of the funds 
of this tribe. Yet in 1937 the tribe voted 
unanimously, under the Thomas-Rogers In- 
dian Welfare Act, to adopt a tribal consti- 
tution perpetuating its traditional organiza- 
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tion. Tou know, too, that since 1898, if not 
-before that date, Congress has been enacting 
laws for the final dissolution and winding up 
of the affairs of the Five Civilized Tribes; 
yet within the past few weeks the Supreme 
Court of the United States has had occasion 
to point out that these tribes still exist and 
still have important powers. 

The only fair and democratic way of ter- 
minating historic responsibilities which are 
the product of nearly 400 treaties is the 
method of mutual agreement. So far as it 
has been permitted to do so the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs has been engaged for the past 
8 years or so in securing agreements with 

various Indian tribes looking to the gradual 
curtailment and ultimate elimination of Fed- 
eral responsibility for Indian affairs and the 
concomitant assumption by Indian groups 
and individuais of powers so relinquished. 
It is, I think, unfortunate that for the com- 
ing fiscal year the Congress has denied all 
appropriation to that branch of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs which was most directly 
engaged in this effort. Somehow the effort 
must continue. But the objective in ques- 
tion cannot be achieved in the cavalier fash- 
ion which the partial report of your subcom- 
mittee recommends. 

(2) Apart from the abolition of Federal re- 
sponsibility in Indian affairs the report in 
question seeks to justify the abolition of the 
Indian Bureau by Urging a piecemeal trans- 
fer of its functions to other agencies. This 
solution is urged not on a basis of hostility 
to the personnel now charged with Federal 
responsibilities in Indian affairs, but rather 
on the basis that other governmental agen- 
cies are likely to do a more economical job 
In Indian administration than can be ex- 
pected of the Indian Bureau itself. Let us 
see how far this assumption is consonant 
with the facts, in three flelds of work to 
which this report gives particular attention, 
1. e., (a) grazing and forestry, (b) public 
health, and (c) probate. 

(a) The proposal to transfer the work of 
the Division of Forestry and Grazing of the 
Office of Indian Affairs from that Bureau to 
the Forest Service, Department of Agricul- 
ture, is definitely not in the interest of the 
‘Indians or of financial saving. The legal re- 
sponsibility of the Department’s custodian- 
‘ship with respect to the Indian forests is 
such that it is obligated to manage these 
resources on a sound business basis and con- 
duet their administration in a manner which 
will result in substantial returns to the In- 
dians. This responsibility has been fully dis- 
charged. 

The record shows that during the 30-year 
period from 1910 to 1939, inclusive, a cash 
return of $47,085,185 was realized. The cost 
of administration during the same period to- 
taled $7,448,169, or about 1 cent per acre 
per year, Approximately 40 percent of this 
cost was borne by the Indians and the bal- 
ance from Treasury funds. 

In contrast with the high degree of econ- 
omy which has prevailed in connection with 
the administration of Indian forests, an in- 
vestigation of the results of operations on the 
national forests will reveal that these lands 
have never returned a net dollar to the 
Treasury of the United States and that the 
ratio of cost to income is approximately 250 
percent, or a cost of $2.50 for every $1 of 
income. Obviously, the administration of 
Indian forests could not be conducted under 
such a financial policy since these forests are 
held in trust by the United States and must 
be managed in a manner which will result 
in substantial income to the Indians. This 
objective has been accomplished under the 
supervision of the Division of Forestry and 
Grazing of the Indian Service. Judging from 
the record, however, it seems clear that it 

-could not continue to be realized under the 
financial policies which govern the manage- 
ment of the national forests, 
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-the Bureau of Indian Affairs: 


(b) The proposal to transfer Indian hos- 
pitals to the Public Health Service has been 
explored fully by the Bureau of the Budget, 
which failed to determine that such transfer 
would be either in the interest of efficiency 
or in the interest of economy. Indian Serv- 
ice hospitals are the most economically run 
of all Federal hospitals, despite the fact that 
most of them are small hospitals which as a 
rule are more costly per patient-day to op- 
erate. The patient-day costs at the Indian 
Service hospitals for the fiscal year 1941 were 
$3.56, while at the United States Public 
Health Service hospitals, during the same 
fiscal year, they were $4.23. 

(e) The proposal to transfer the probate 
of restricted Indian estates from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to State courts in order 
to save an “actual but indeterminate” amount 
of money for the Federal Government (p. 20) 
ignores the fact that the entire cost- of 
Indian probate work is repaid into the Treas- 


-ury of the United States out of the modest 


fees collected from Indian estates probated. 
Thus no saving is possible. What is more 
important, the minimum cost of determining 
heirs in the State courts is generally at least 
$40, while the minimum fee in Indian pro- 
bate cases (where the value of the estate 
is between $200 and $250) is only $20, and 
fees are waived entirely for estates valued 
at less than $200. It was in recognition of 
the comparative economy of Interior Depart- 
ment probate determination that you recently 
sponsored legislation (act of December 24, 
1942, Public, No. 833, 77th Cong.) to transfer 
from the State courts of Oklahoma to the 
Interior Department jurisdiction over Indian 
estates consisting of restricted funds or 
Securities valued at less than $2,500. 

I do not mean to suggest that there may 
not be instances where other agencies of 


government, State or Federal, could perform 


more economically functions now lodged in 
I will say, how- 
ever, that pursuant to authority conferred by 
the Johnson-OMalley Act, we are making 
every effort to transfer responsibilities in 
such. cases. Thus the States of California, 
Washington, and Minnesota are now handling 
the. entire education of Indian children 
within these States. The Federal Govern- 
ment is, of course, contributing to the cost 
Similar contracts for health services and wel- 
fare services have been made. You will ap- 
preciate that under our form of Government 
the transfer of such responsibilities depends 
not only on the wishes of the Interior Depart- 
ment but equally on the willingness of an- 
other agency to assume difficult and compli- 
cated responsibilities. 

I trust that time will permit you to make 
the careful check of this report that will 
indicate how great a disservice it does to your 
committee, to yourself, and to the purposes, 
objectives, and achievements of our Govern- 
ment in its dealings with the affairs of our 
oldest minority. 

Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD L. Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


Keynote Address at the Conference of 
Negro Democrats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1944 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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orD, I include the excellent keynote ad- 
dress delivered by Emmett Cunningham, 
president of the Michigan Federated 
Democratic Club, at the conference of 
Negro Democrats, held in Washington, 
D. C., on February 25, 1944: 

On behalf of the sponsoring committee, 
let me express our deep appreciation for your 
response to the call to attend this conference, 
In this period of extreme stress when the 
racial problem which can no longer be evaded 
or ignored has been projected upon the inter- 
national plane by the war, it is fitting that 
we as American Negroes meet in solemn ses- 
sion to review the progress of he race under 
the present administration and to make rec- 
ommendations to the National Democratic 
Committee for the continued and accelerated 
improvement of our conditions in this coun- 


I am quite aware that you have come here 
at a sacrifice of your time and your money, 


-for this is not a subsidized meeting, rather 


it stems from the urgency of our collective 
desire to improve the conditions of our race. 
We believe that the most effective agency 
for improving those conditions is the Demo- 
cratic Party which during the past 11 years 
has contributed so much to the betterment of 
the position of the common man of whatever 
race, color, or creed. 

This is a democratic conference. Various 
sections of our national life are represented. 
There are here among us, leaders of the 
church, representatives of organized labor, 
women's groups, State and local leaders—all 
who believe that only through a liberal na- 
tional Democratic Party it is possible for us 
to attain our rightful place in American life. 

There have been several conferences of 
Negro groups recently, and various views have 
been expressed concerning our political ob- 
jectives. We active Democratic workers be- 
lieve that it is time that the men and women 
who carry the burden and fight the battle of 
the Democratic Party in the States and com- 
munities should get together and make 
known our desires to the national leaders of 
our party. 

The Democratic Party is a great national 
party. It is not the exclusive property of 
any section, race, creed, or class. On its 
broad base and under its great banner men 
and women of all sections, of all faiths, of 
all races—the poor and the rich alike—may 
stand. This is its strength. Under the 
leadership of our great President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, whose deep and understanding 
humanitarianism has welded these groups 
into one powerful whole, our party has been 
successful at the polls three consecutive 
times. 

It has been the party of all the people, and 
that it must remain. If the Democratic 
Party fails in this historic mission it will 
meet the fate which has befallen the Republi- 
can Party, which when it became morally 
bankrupt and failed to serve the needs of 
any but a particular class group was repudi- 
ated by the American people and went down 
in defeat. When we, as American Negroes, 
saw this betrayal by the party we thought we 
could trust we rose in mighty wrath and con- 
tributed to its downfall. We transferred our 
allegiance to the Democratic Party. Now we 
are an integral and important factor in the 
ranks of that party. 

The Democratic Party is in power today 
because of our vote in the pivotal States 
which you represent at this conference. 
Recognition of our importance comes even 
from the deep South. John Temple Graves, 
editor of the Birmingham Age-Herald, writing 
in the American Mercury of April 1943, admits 
that our vote is more important to the Demo- 
cratic Party than that of his own section. 

I quote from Mr. Graves: “When the doubt- 
ful State of Illinois went Democratic in 1932 
by a majority of 382,000, the Negro vote of 
about 170,000 amounted to a balance of 
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power. When the normally Republican State 
of Pennsylvania went Democratic 4 years later 
by a majority of 531,646 the Negro vote played 
a big role in the upset. The Republican ma- 
jority in 1932 in Pennslyvania had been less 
than 70,000—and there are some 207,01 0 Negro 
voters in that State. Pennsylvania counts 
for more in the electoral college than Ala- 
bama, Georgia, and South Carolina combined, 
while Illinois cutweighs Virginia and North 
Carolina put together.” 

Why have Negroes remained in the Demo- 
cratic Party for the past 11 years? Because 
of vast social and economic gains, which, 
designed to improve the lot of all the under- 
privileged, inevitably accrued to our benefit. 
Among these were relief for the suffering 
masses during the dreary days of the depres- 
sion, the training of our youth, the providing 
of adequate shelter through public housing, 
stabilization of income through wages-and- 
hours legislation, and recognition of the 
right of collective bargaining. 

After we fought our way out of the depres- 
sion, our gains continued. New employment 
cpportunities have been opened up through 
the inclusion of nondiscrimination clauses 
in war contracts and through the establish- 
ment of the President's Fair Employment 
Practice Committee. Our young men have 
been given the opportunity to serve their 
country in capacities heretofore denied 
Negroes. The gallant Ninety-ninth Pursuit 
Squadron has demonstrated that Negro youth 
can fiy with the best of them. And there is 
today less discrimination in Government 
service than ever before in America. 

While these gains have been significant and 
have materially advanced the position of the 
Negro, the cold facts show that we have not 
yet attained full end equal rights as Amer- 
ican citizens. There is still discrimination 
in employment. Segregation prevails in the 
armed services. Our young women are still 
excluded from the Waves, Spars, and the 
women’s unit of the marines. There are too 
few Negroes in important policy-making po- 
sitions in Government service. Reaction- 
aries are still preventing enactment of anti- 
poll-tax and antilynching legislation, 

We are about to enter into a campaign of 
momentous importance to the American 
people and to the world. This campaign 
will determine whether or not this Nation 
will continue its program of liberal domes- 
tic policies and international cooperation or 
whether it shall revert to calamitous reaction 
and narrow isolationism. 

I am sure that you agree with me when I 
say that we want a continuation of the poli- 
cies of President Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
and further that we can gain the support of 
the masses of Negro voters only for a Vice 
President who has a proven record supporting 
liberal and progressive legislation. Further- 


more, this Vice Presidential candidate must 


have demonstrated that he understands the 
basic needs of the Negro people and is in no 
way identified with northern or southern 
reactionaries. 

Who wants to swap horses in the middle of 
the stream anyway? Or trade a thorough- 
bred like President Roosevelt for one of these 
nags of the Republican Party? 

There is Mr. Willkie, who since his defeat 
in the last election has become the “cham- 
pion” of the Negro. In his overwhelming 
ambition to be President, he has also discov- 
ered the Jewish people. Now he is cham- 
pioning the cause of Russia and China. 
After serving Wall Street the best part of his 
life, he suddenly gets converted. “Between 
the stirrup and the ground he mercy sought 
and he mercy found.” He now has that old- 
time religion that makes him love everybody, 

Then there is Governor Dewey, who has 
become a recent advocate of State rights in his 
opposition of the soldier-vote bill. Doesn't 
Mr. Dewey know that the defenders of the in- 
stitution of slavery used State rights as their 
chief instrument of oppression? The oppo- 


nents of anti-poll-tax and anti-lynching bills 
scream, “State rights.“ But it is significant 
to note that none of these advocates of State 
rights ever advooate Negro rights, or human 
rights, for that matter. 

And lastly, there is Governor Bricker, of 
Ohio, who recently has come out as the 
spokesman for big business, though not a 
whisper he uttered in favor of the rights of 
the common man. It is no surprise to us 
that he came cut in a recent speech in 
Washington against public housing. Mr. 
Bricker doesn’t want the people housed, and 
during the depression he didn't want them 
fed. 

We recall rather vividly during the dark 
days of the thirties when the mayor and citi- 
zens of Cleveland importuned him for aid 


to feed those who were starving, how he 


turned a deaf ear to their plea. 

Speaking of candidates of the Republican 
Party brings to mind the challenge which 
was issued to this conference by Negro Re- 
publicans who are expected to foist one of 
these third-rate politicians on our people. In 
an article appearing this week in one of our 
leading papers, Robert R. Church, president 
of a newly formed Negro Republican Party, 
called upon Negro Democrats to take a forth- 
right and unequivocal stand on issues affect- 
ing the American Negro. 

We accept this challenge, Mr. Church. As 
a matter of fact we have been taking an 
unequivocal stand for Negro rights for the 
past 12 years, ever since Mr. Roosevelt has 
been President. Can Mr. Church say as much 
for the time he stood out as the powerful 
political figure during the long years of Re- 
publican rule? Think back—Harding, Cool- 
idge, and, yes, don’t forget the infamous 4 
years of misrule under Hoover's administra- 
tion. Negroes were starving then, but not 
one time did Mr. Church raise his voice 
against these conditions. 

Of course, we accept this challenge. Meet- 
ing in Chicago recently these Republicans ad- 
vocated proposals providing for Federal aid to 
public housing, a permanent F. E. P. C. and 
sundry other social and economic laws. But 
this is and has been the Democratic program 
for the past 12 years. It looks as if Mr. 
Church has got his parties mixed. He be- 
longs on the Democratic side. Fancy, for 
instance, Mr. Bricker advocating the right of 
collective bargaining as the Church group 
proposed? Let me call to mind that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's program of social legislation 
progressed rapidly until a vicious reactionary 
Republican minority coalesced with a small 
bloc of southerners, Republicans, my friends, 
helped defeat anti-poll-tax and antilynching 
legislation, the soldier-vote bill, and subsidies 
which would keep down the cost of living. 

In turn, we chailenge Mr. Church to cite 
one instance where Republicans have spon- 
sored one piece of legislation that is for the 
benefit of the masses of people, white or 
black. 

During the forthcoming campaign, let us 
not forget that we are engaged in a life-and- 
death struggle for world freedom. We may 
have our differences on the home front, but 
we must present a united front to the Fascist 
enemies of humanity. The loyalty of the 
American Negro is unquestioned in this great 
struggle. Time and time again we have 
demonstrated our eagerness to share in the 
defense of our country. From Bunker Hill 
to the jungles of the South Pacific and the 
airfields of southern Italy, we have fought 
side by side with other Americans, suffering 
and dying and giving our all to make this 
a better country and a better world for all 
mankind. Half a million of our youth are in 
the armed forces. Our men and women are 
in the factories and on the farms producing 
the goods needed to supply the United Na- 
tions with the sinews of war. We have in- 
vested millions of dollars in War Savings 
bonds. Our Government knows that we are 
willing and eager to serve in all capacities 
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needed to bring this war to a victorious con- 
clusion and to reestablish freedom through- 
out the world. 

America needs us as truly as we need 
America. Our aims and objectives do not 
encompass Negroes alone; they are part and 
parcel of our national will to victory, and 
to the establishment of a just peace. Only 
a commander in chief who understands and 
appreciates those objectives is qualified to 
pilot us through this crucial war period to a 
conclusive victory. And we firmly believe 
that Franklin Delano Roosevelt is that man, 


“PREAMBLE 


“We are moving into the most crucial po- 
litical campaign in the history of America. 
This is the issue—Are we to continue under 
the liberal and humane leadership of Presi- 
dent Franklin Delano Roosevelt or shall we 
revert to the calamatist days of Hoover Re- 
publicanism? 

“As Negroes and as Democrats we consider 
the economic and social advancement which 
has been made during the past 12 years as 
a new Bill of Rights. 

“1. The right to work at a decent wage. 

“2. The right to a decent and healthful 
home. 

“3. The right to education for all. 

“4. The right to equality before the law. 

“5. The right to adequate social security. 

“This is our heritege under the Roosevelt 
administration. We have met here in solemn 
session to devise ways and means to con- 
tinue the acquisition and fuller enjoyment 
of these rights. To this end we consider the 
following proposals essential: 


“ARMED FORCES 


“Under our Commander in Chief, Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt, the Negro soldier, sailor, 
and marine has achieved a greater degree of 
participation in the armed forces than at 
ey other period in the history of our coun- 

Y. 
“At the same time, we condemn without 
reservation the mistreatment, discrimination, 
and segregation of Negro men and women in 
the armed forces of the United States. As 
citizens, sharing in the sacrifices necessary 
for the defense of democracy, we demand that 
all men and women be granted the full op- 
portunity to fight for the preservation of our 
democracy, without regard to race, creed, or 
color. 

“WE RECOMMEND 

“1. The immediate passage by Congress of 
anti-poll-tax legislation. 

“2. The adoption of the Green-Lucas bill, 
which allows every soldier the right to vote. 

“3. The immediate passage of the Dawson- 
Scanlon bill, which will guarantee a per- 
manent Fair Employment Practices Commit- 
tee. 

“4, The acceptance of a subsidy program 
which secures an adequate appropriation for 
the Office of Price Administration, thereby 
preventing inflation, 

“5. The passage of the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingle bill, which will broaden the benefits of 
the social-security program. 

“6, The elimination of discrimination in 
the Nation’s Capital by the passage of H. R. 
1995, as presented to Congress by Representa- 
tive WILLIAM A. Rowan, of Chicago. 

"T, The adoption of Senate bill No. 637 and 
its companion House bill, which provides for 
Federal aid to education. 

“8. The continuation and expansion of 
the low-rent public-housing program of the 
United States Housing Authority now admin- 
istered as the Federal Public Housing Au- 
thority, to meet the need of the grsater bulk 
of Negroes and other low-income families. 
We recommend, further, the continuation of 
the National Housing Agency as the over-all 
approach to the solution of the housing prob- 
lem of the Nation and the extension of the 
Federal Housing Administration to assist pri- 
vate enterprise to reach the housing problem 
of a larger part of the middle-income group. 
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“9. During the Roosevelt administration, 
Negroes have been appointed as representa- 
tives in various administratives offices. Ve 
recommend that such appointments be ex- 
tended to include policy-forming positions 
in various governmental departments, agen- 
cies, and commissions. 

“10. We bitterly condemn the unholy alli- 
ance of reactionary Republicans and the 
southern bloc which is undermining the fun- 
damental principles of American democracy. 
The abolition of the National Youth Admin- 
istration, the passage of antilabor legisla- 
tion, and the effort to deprive the armed 
forces of their right to vote are recent evi- 
dences of the destructive work of this alli- 
ance. This vicious combination is the great 
danger to a forward march toward social and 
-economic justice. We call upon Negro vot- 
ers everywhere to join with all forces fighting 
for real democracy to use the ballot as the 
instrument to defeat Republicans or Demo- 
crats who make effective this malignant dis- 
ease in our democracy, 

“11. This group heartily commends Vice 
President Henry Watiace for his inherent 
characteristics. of liberalism, as exemplified 
in his attitude and efforts on behalf of Ne- 
groes, labor, all minorities, and his adherence 
to the philosophy of the common man. 

12. In order to make effective the above 
proposals and recommendations, this confer- 
ence goes on record as endorsing the reelec- 
tion of President Roosevelt, in order to make 
secure the liberal and humane policies that 
were initiated by his administration in 1932 
and continued into the present. 

“Respectfully submitted. 
“FRANK M. SUMMERS, 
Chairman, 

“HERBERT L. Bruce, 

“RUTH BROWN PRICE, 

“GEORGE L.-P. WEAVER, 

“ROBERT HARTGROVE, 

“SILAS F, TAYLOR, 
“Resolution Committee,” 


War-Damage Insurance 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 9, 1944 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, for many 
months I have been urging passage of 
legislation necessary to provide policy- 
holders of war-damage insurance con- 
tinued protection during the war without 
further payments of premiums on their 
policies. I have urged this because the 
losses so far suffered have been so slight 
in amount and so few in number that it 
seems unlikely that any great damage 
will be caused by attack upon property 
in the United States during the coming 
months. 

In view of the fact that the policy- 
holders have been paying now for 2 
years on these policies, which have been 
issued, and that there have been no 
losses during the last month, it seems to 
me only fair that these policies should 
be continued until the end of the war 
without further premiums being paid, 
and that some method should be worked 
out for the return to these policyhold- 
ers of the surpluses which remain in this 
corporation after the war is over. 


I am pleased to submit for the con- 
sideration of the Members of the House 
a statement addressed to National As- 
sociation of Mutual Savings Banks by 
Robert E. McGaw, chairman of its Com- 
mittee on Insurance. Mr. McGaw is 
president of the Hampden Savings Bank 
at Springfield, Mass. He has made a 
study of this subject and I am sure that 
his views warrant careful consideration 
by the Members of Congress. 

RE WAR-DAMAGE INSURANCE 


Within recent weeks a volume of inquiry 
respecting war-damage insurance has been 
directed by our banks to the Committee on 
Insurance. . Undoubtedly this. is occasioned 
by the apparent uncertainty within our in- 
stitutions as to the course that may be 
adopted by the War Damage Corporation in 
@ prospective approach to an over-all renewal 
of policies for a third year as of July 1 next. 
t is therefore felt that the banks within 
the association should be advised at this 
time of the activity of the Committee on In- 
surance, outlining in some measure such 
progress as has been made in effort to ob- 
tain relief from a continuance of premium 
charge on this type of protection and, at the 
same time, to set forth the views of the Com- 
mittee in respect to pertinent points in con- 
nection with this subject. 

It has been recognized by all concerned 
that the progress of the war, according to 
all reports obtainable, has produced a feel- 
ing on the part of banks and of all property 
interests, leading to the belief that the haz- 
ards for which this war-damage insurance 
was established are extremely remote in pos- 
sibilities, and in consequence the insurance 
required to be taken out by mortgagers, as 
well as such policies as are carried by banks 
on owned real estate, represent an unneces- 
sary protection and a corresponding cutlay 
in expense. Your committee desires to make 
it entirely clear that it is not prepared to 
share fully in this apparent common opinion, 
Its position is one which does not admit of 
either affirming or denying the soundness of 
such belief. 

However, to assist our banks to such ex- 
tent as through information and opinions 
contained herein may prove of possible value, 
let us first consider the two features relating 
to this present coverage and the prospect of 
a continuance thereof. The most pressing 
need of savings banks relates to the de- 
sirability in having this insurance continued 
after July 1 but with a waiver of premium 
charge. The reduced hazard in the light of 
progress of our armed forces referred to 
above, together with the large sums of money 
paid in as premiums for two successive years 
of coverage with negligible losses deductible 
from such accumulation of capital, appar- 
ently would justify some action on the part 
of Congress in promulgating a plan of this 
kind—and it must be recognized that it is 
only through an act of Congress that this 
may be accomplished because the regulations 
of the War Damage Corporation and the law 
upon which those regulations are issued will 
not permit the continuance of coverage with- 
out some premium charge unless the Con- 
gress itself acts to correct this feature. 

Secondarily, the element of refund of the 
millions of dollars paid in, or such propor- 
tionate amount of this fund as may be re- 
maining at the termination of the war, should 
be considered. It is the opinion of your 
committee that our savings banks as a system 
should not be especially concerned with re- 
spect to any future refund to policyholders, 
By and large the great bulk of real-estate 
holdings within our banks, whether in the 
form of mortgages or as foreclosed items, falls 
within the classification of residential prop- 
erty. There are, of course, in some of our 
larger metropolitan centers, possible excep- 
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tions to this broad rule but, generally speak- 
ing, our contacts are largely with the individ- 
ual. The psychology of such individual who 
has in effect paid a nominal amount for year- 
ly protection of a residence, does not lead to 
any anticipation of a future refund which in 
itself would prove of little monetary value. 
Likewise, the state of mind does not prompt 
such individual to any great concern with 
regard to obtaining a few dollars at some 
distant date. Moreover, there must be given 
recognition of the fact that, like all insurance 
for which premiums have been paid, such 
premiums have been earned, at least in some 
part, through the protection afforded against 
possibilities of damage or destruction. In 
consequence, it is the belief of your com- 
mittee that its efforts should continue to be 
directed toward the main objective which is 
almost wholly centralized in the elimination 
of further outlay ofi the part of our mort- 
gagors and cur banks, but with retention 
of protection. 

At the present time there have been intro- 

duced into Congress, either through the Sen- 
ate or the House of Representatives, five 
bills providing for waiver of premium and, 
additionally, five bills seeking a plan for re- 
fund of unexpended funds at some time in 
the future and on such basis as may be 
prescribed. All of these measures haye been 
referred to banking and currency committees 
and are buried within such committees. 
Through its contacts with reliable sources 
and based upon investigations thus far made, 
your committee expresses the belief that 
none of these proposed relief measures -will 
ever have faverable consideration and will 
not emerge from committee for consideration 
of the Congress. However, your committee 
is under the impression that this entire sub- 
ject is receiving the consideration of the 
War Damage Corporation with the probability 
that within the early future, some course or 
plan will be adopted subject to such official 
approval as may be essential. When and if 
such so-called green light appears, doubtless 
& bill will be introduced in the Congress, 
to be presented by selected leaders in such 
body, for prompt enactment and approval, 
Until then. your committee is marking time 
and exercising continued vigilance. 
. Notwithstanding these probabilities, and 
with the degree of uncertainty attaching to 
any future action by the War Damage Cor- 
poration. or the Congress, there are certain 
features in this entire perspective to which 
the attention, study, and analysis on the 
part of our banks should be directed in order 
that all may properly and intelligently chart 
the future course of the individual bank in 
relation to the problem. Your committee, 
therefore, invites attention to the following 
points: 

1. Such hazard as is represented through 
damage or destruction of property occasioned 
by falling aircraft, especially in those sec- 
tions where daily travel of military airplanes 
is perhaps more prevalent than in other sec- 
tions, should be considered in the light of 
the source from which reimbursement against 
such loss could be obtained. There is a line 
of differentiation in purposes contained in 
such flights whereby, unless.extended cover- 
age on fire policies or straight aircraft poli- 
cies- were employed, it might prove that the 
war-damage policy in itself would not afford 
any recovery of value involved. It should be 
remembered that the coverage in the war- 
damage policy is not entirely devoid of some 
uncertainty in respect to this point and, like- 
wise, because of recent revisions of the war- 
exclusion clause in the fire and extended-cov- 
erage policies, it follows that the definitive 
features of protection on this same point are 
lacking in clarity. Therefore, factual condi- 
tions and purposes must determine each 
case of this kind that may arise inasmuch as 
no adjudication appears in either instance. 
It is recognized that over all, these risks may 
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be considered negligible and remote in pos- 
sibility but the question should be given 
consideration. 

2. With some exceptions, our banks have 
expiring war-damage policies between now 
and July 1 next. If it is considered that un- 
der all conditions it is entirely safe to have 
these discontinued, and if the War Damage 
Corporation adopts a course effective as of 
July 1, which would provide an umbrella of 
continued protection without cost, then such 
policies as were discontinued within the in- 
tervening period would lose the advantage 
of coverage afforded to others. 

8. It is appropriate to consider the areas in 
which risks are located, particularly such 
properties as present a more vulnerable loca- 
tion than would be the case in other sections, 
Coastal territory or congested points wherein 
defense plants are operating might lead to 
the treatment of one section and the require- 
ments attaching, as distinguished from the 
treatment accorded to other sections wherein 
the same degree of risk was not apparent. In 
the thought applied to this factor, it is ob- 
vious that sporadic raids, if any, would be di- 
rected to the vulnerable and more import- 
ant production areas. 

4. If in the judgment of the bank it is 
deemed expedient to discontinue this protec- 
tion as unnecessary in view of all conditions 
presented, it would seem desirable in locali- 
ties where more than one savings bank oper- 
ates to have a uniform program adopted by 
all banks within the same locality. 

5. Such course as individual banks may 
elect to adopt will naturally be employed 
with the acceptance of full responsibility 
connected therewith. The fiduciary status 
in relation to deposits and investments would 
appear to be an important factor in arriving 
at any conclusion. In relation thereto, the 
question of protecting the mortgage interest 
held by an institution and treated without 
regard to the equity of the mortgagor, either 
at the expense of the bank itself or upon some 
arranged basis with the mortgagor, would 
seem to be a point to be determined within 
the scope of the survey or review of this 
subject. 

This bulletin is prepared and submitted 
without specific recommendation and is de- 
signed to be informative and helpful. Be- 
yond that the Committee on Insurance as- 
sumes no responsibilities. 

Very truly yours, S 
Rosert B. McGaw, 
Chairman, Committee on Insurance, 


The Reader’s Digest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp two articles 
dealing with the Reader’s Digest, one 
from the New Republic of March 6, 1944, 
and the other from the Commonweal of 
February 25, 1944. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New Republic of March 6, 1944] 
: THE READER'S DIGEST 


The Reader's Digest, which is discussed 
by Richard H, Rovere on page 310 of this 


issue, has come in for a surprising amount of 
publicity lately, It has been denounced on 
the floor of the Senate by Senator Gurrey, 
of Pennsylvania, who suggested that its habit 
of making exclusive contracts with other 
mragazines for reprint rights might consti- 
tute a conspiracy in restraint of trade. The 
New Yorker magazine, as Mr. Rovere reports, 
declined to renew its contract with the Digest 
on somewhat the same grounds, Time and 
Newsweek have carried articles about this de- 
velopment. PM announces that it is about 
to publish a series of articles dealing with 
the Digest. The New Yorker is preparing a 
profile of its editor, DeWitt Wallace. 

Walter Winchell in several recent broad- 
casts has criticized the actions of Paul 
Palmer, one of the Digest editors. A number 
of periodicals, including the Nation and the 
New Republic, have attacked individual arti- 
cles in the Digest, including Henry J. Tay- 
lor’s wild charges about “global boondog- 
gling,” Louis Bromfield’s prediction last Au- 
gust that we should all be starving this Feb- 
ruary, Max Eastman's tirades against Russia 
and Senator HUGH BUTLER'S clumsy criticism 
of the good-neighbor policy. The Digest has 
also been under attack for a long time by the 
Communist press, and we understand that 
some of the editors believe all public criti- 
cism of anything in its pages is just a Com- 
munist plot. But this is obviously untrue, 
unless, you describe as a Communist any- 
body who is not a reactionary Republican. 
There are, for example, more than 27,000,000 
people who voted for Roosevelt in 1940. With 
their families, they constitute at least 60,- 
000,000 persons, nearly all of whom might be 
expected to resent the propaganda, which 
appears so extensively in the pages of the 
Digest, against bureaucracy, global idealism, 
and radicalism in the Federal Government. 

In the recent public criticism of the Read- 
er’s Digest three main points have been made: 
First, that by its exclusive contracts for re- 
print it tends to obtain undue influence over 
all magazine publishing in this country; sec- 
ond, that articles are written by its own staff 
or by other persons paid by the Digest and 
then planted in outside periodicals so that 
they can be “republished” in its pages; and, 
third, that while pretending to be an impar- 
tial magazine which reprints nearly all the 
best articles from other periodicals, it has 
developed a definite and aggressive editorial 
policy of its own. 

The charge that the Digest, by paying an 
annual retainer to magazines for the right to 
reprint, gets life-and-death control over these 
magazines, would be brought forward only by 
someone ignorant of the publishing business. 
The Digest doesn't pay enough to be of such 
importance to any periodical which is itself of 
any importance in the commercial world. It 
has been suggested that editors might injure 
the value of their magazines by strenuous 
efforts to prepare material which they think 
the Digest will buy at a high price and reprint, 
but there is no evidence of this. The Digest, 
we understand, complains that all the maga- 
zines available, in combination, do not pro- 
vide enough material for its pages, and this 
fact is supposed to be responsible for the com- 
paratively new technique of articles written 
under its direction and then planted else- 
where to be reprinted. (To some extent, of 
course, the Digest is now the prisoner of its 
vast circulation; it fears to print things that 
will appeal to any audience smaller than one 
cf several millions.) 

Some critics have made much of the device 
of farming out articles, arguing that it en- 
ables the Digest to spread its own propaganda 
in other places. But, in fact, no editor needs 
to use an article submitted by the Digest if 
he doesn’t want to, He gets no financial ad- 
vantage from doing so except the compara- 
tively insignificant one of receiving a piece of 
copy for which he need not pay the author. 
The editorial cost of the average magazine is 
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such a small part of the total that_a single 
piece of free copy is a small inducement. At 
a rough guess, 80 or 90 percent of the articles 
the Digest seeks to farm out in this way are 
nonpolitical and noncontroversial in charac- 
ter, dealing with science, adventure, or biogra- 
phy. The other 10 or 20 percent go exclu- 
sively to periodicals like the American Mer- 
cury, which share the Digest’s political views. 
The Digest’s own circulation is so tremendous, 
something like 8,000,000, that preliminary 
publication of a propaganda article some- 
where else adds very little to its total 
effectiveness. 

Among writers the charge is sometimes 
heard that the Digest pays such high prices 
everybody in the country is trying to write 
for it, and is imitating its highly concen- 
trated, depersonalized, and therefore some- 
what tasteless style. But a glance at the 
facts shows that there are plenty of able men 
who do not appear at all in its pages. 

The final criticism of the Digest is to our 
eyes the most serious. When it began 20 
years ago, it did in fact reprint most of the 
best writing from current American periodi- 
cals, and it did so without any predetermined 
editorial policy of its own. Today it has such 
a policy, and it rejects a substantial amount 
of good writing in the magazines which does 
not conform to its specialized political and 
social views. That is one reason, and perhaps 
the chief reason, why the Digest finds it 
necessary to write articles and give them away 
in order to have them reprinted. And that 
is why the New Republic, which was closely 
associated with the Digest in its earliest days, 
and accepted a contractual relationship when 
it was first offered, will no longer use material 
which originates in the Digest office and is 
intended for eventual reprint there, If the 
Digest wants to expose its 9,000,000 readers to 
some of the good liberal doctrine from the 
pages of the New Republic we shall be happy 
to have it do so—happy and surprised, in 
view of the way its policy has recently been 
shaped. We are convinced that the early 
ideals of the Reader's Digest are incom- 
patible with its present aggresive attitude 
and that unless it returns to its former prin- 
ciples, it will have to take its place openly 
as an extremely conservative magazine, pre- 
pared by its own staff of contributors, and on 
all fours with other conservative magazines 
like the Crowell, Curtis, and Hearst chains. 


— 


[From the Commonweal of February 25, 1944 
THE NEW YORKER REBELS 


Last week the New York press published the 
text of a communication from the editors of 
the New Yorker to its contributors, explain- 
ing why they had decided not to renew their 
reprint agreement with the Reader's Digest, 
Since this communication is not likely to re- 
ceive wide publicity throughout the country, 
we are here quoting its most important para- 
graphs: 

“The Digest started out as a reprint maga- 
zine but grew into something quite different. 
Nowadays a large proportion of its contents 
is frankly original with the Digest and not 
presented as reprint material; and of the stuff 
that is presented as reprint material much 
actually originates in the office of the Digest 
and then gets farmed out to some other 
magazine for first publication. The effect of 
this (apart from spreading a lot of money 
around) is that the Digest is beginning to 
generate a considerable fraction of the con- 
tents of American magazines. This gives us 
the creeps, as does any centralization of gen- 
ius. The fact seems to be that some publica- 
tions are already as good as subsidized by the 
Digest. Our feeling is that if the Digest wants 
to publish a magazine of original material 
it should do so in a direct manner. We be- 
lieve it should not operate through other pub- 
lications to keep alive the reprint myth. We 
don’t want to be in the position of receiving 
for consideration a manuscript that has al- 
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ready been bought and paid for by someone 
else, for we regard such a situation as un- 
healthy. We were willing to be digested, but 
we are not willing to be first supplied, then 
digested. 

“The New Yorker, furthermore, has never 
been particularly impressed with the Digest’s 
capsule theory of life and its assumption that 
any piece of writing can be improved by ex- 
tracting every seventh word like a tooth. We 
have occasionally been embarrassed to see 
our stuff after it has undergone alterations 
at Pleasantville. Mostly, however, we object 
to the Digest's indirect creative function, 
which is a threat to the free flow of ideas and 
to the independent spirit.” 

Anyone familiar with the publishing prac- 
tice of the Reader’s Digest must indeed sec- 
ond the views of the editors of the New 
Yorker, Particularly unfortunate is the 
farming-out process described above, for it 
is certainly tantamount to selling the Digest 
under faise pretenses. In the past The 
Commonweal has occasionally accepted 
farmed-out articles of this sort, although 
for many months nothing the Digest has sub- 
mitted to us has seemed to us suitable for our 
publication. There is a further element in 
the Digest scheme which seems to us an even 
greater threat to the free flow of ideas. This 
is the exclusive contractual arrangement 
made by the Digest for all rights to reprint 
in this form. Such an arrangement exists 
with a number of America's best magazines, 
and it makes it impossible for anyone to com- 
pete with the Reader’s Digest effectively. 
Were the Reader's Digest thoroughly non- 
political, this might not be so objectionable; 
but for many months now the impact of this 
magazine has been altogether reactionary. 
The result is that millions of its readers must 
assume that all the American press is of like 
mind, and thereby the forces of reaction are 
subtly and effectively strengthened. 


The Peace Plan That Will Not Fail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MARION T. BENNETT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 9 1944 


Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include an excerpt from a speech by 
Representative WILLIAM P. ELMER, of 
Missouri, as published in the Prince 
Georges Post, Hyattsville, Md., March 2, 
1944: 

THE PEACE PLAN THAT WILL NOT FAIL 

(Representative WLAN P. ELMER, out- 
spoken Member of Congress from the Eighth 
Missouri District, and, while in Congress, & 
resident of Berwyn, made the following com- 
ments which the Prince George Post is glad to 
pass on to you, our readers. It seems to us 
that Congressman ELMER has hit the nail 
squarely on the head in his premise that 
there will be no lasting peace until the na- 
tions—and their leaders—accept the prin- 
ciple of the Golden Rule.—The EpITOR.) 


Nearly 2,000 years ago there was a Big Four. 


They had no army, navy, money, lend-lease, 
U. N. R. R. A., official prestige or influence. 
We don’t know if they ever met together to 
lay plans for world conquest or peace. But 
they did publish a world pact—a universal 
charter - four freedoms” and eternal life 
plan. Their names were Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John. They told a simple story of 
“Peace on Earth, Good Will Toward All Men.“ 


And then about a tramp preacher who died, 
or thought he did, at least—to save the 
world. 

Since then billions of people have believed 
and trusted in that plan and millions do so 
today. They are stronger in their faith now, 
than ever before. Those boys from Christian 
lands, facing each other on battlefields, still 
look up to that crucified figure of Him who 
said: “And I, if I be lifted up, from the earth, 
will draw all men unto Me.” They have 
faith, dying faith, in that plan. After the 
black smoke, and the red fire of the war 
gives away to that row upon row of white, 
the living will silently stand by, heads un- 
covered, and give thanks for the promise in 
that plan— He That Believeth on Me Shall 
Never Die.” 

Around the peace table there will be hun- 
dreds of plans—all based on Selfishness, world 
power, commerce and international su- 
premacy—man-made schemes that have al- 
ways, wholly failed. Only one plan—that of 
the Big Four—Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John—will point the way to real peace. It 
has elevated mankind to a higher plane. It 
is the base of all our ideas of universal 
peace—Fatherhood of God, and the Brother- 
hood of Man. If nations, and people, do not 
follow it, a just and lasting peace is im- 
possible. It has not prevented all wars, but 
it has many. It is yet the firmest founda- 
tion for peace, When the wars are on, it is 
the greatest hope of dying soldiers, and when 
they are over, the greatest consolation of 
bereaved souls. 


Senator Barkley’s Speech 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1944 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
say that I am including therein statement 
made by Rey. Dr. James H. Cotter, who 
is a very distinguished Catholic priest 
and has served the parish in my home 
city continuously for more than half a 
century. 

Dr. Cotter is recognized in his church 
as a scholar and writer of note and merit. 
He is alert to all public questions as will 
appear from the following article: 

THOUGHTS 


(Specially written for the Irish World by 
Rev. Dr, James H. Cotter, LL. D., Litt. D.) 


The tumult raised by the resignation of 
Senator BaRRLKT as Democratic.leader in the 
Senate as a protest against President Roose- 
velt’s veto of the $2,315,200,000 tax brought 
our mind to another tumult when the inde- 
pendence bell made music in Philadelphia. 
It was, indeed, for those who believed that 
Congress was only an amen corner and not 
& legislative hall, a “declaration of inde- 
pendence,” showing the American people that 
Congress was doing its own thinking and not 
taking its thought second rate. 

This speech of Senator Barxiey’s had the 
ring of Rienzi’s address to the Romans, made 
popular in our school books, and had its con- 
tent fired with similar sentiment. It re- 
turned confidence to the doubting Thomases 
of the country and this, in itself, was a bless- 
ing for losing faith in Congress is the first 
step toward its destruction. With Congress, 
goes the Republic of America, the glory of 
human rule, 
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To the Congress itself thë speech of the 
Kentuckian was a relief, for evidently it 
voiced the pent-up feelings of the big major- 
ity. Its character was heartily applauded for 
this, as well as for the bravery of the orator 
who dared to love his country more than the 
friend with whom he exchanged thought for 
12 serious years. It was a model for those 
whoever faltered in expressing their convic- 
tions, and this, too, at a time when diplo- 
macy has been worn threadbare, is an im- 
mense asset to character, In and out of 
Congress. 

I have taken for my theme the significance 
of the event itself, absolutely viewed, touch- 
ing in no manner its political bearing, en- 
tirely outside my subject. 

Some papers have predicated of the orator 
this or that motive. This is utterly unjust. 
His words, fervent with feeling, speak for 
themselves only on the subject in hand. 
They would not have reached their purpose 
so quickly and so enthusiastically had they 
any other idea sandwiched in expression. 
Honor—the honor of Congress—was the sub- 
ject of their story and they told it well to 
the delight and instruction of millions who 
joined their applause with the listening 
audience. 


Use of Aircraft in Connection With the 
Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1944 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States Maritime Commission has a statu- 
tory obligation to carry out the policy 
declared by Congress to foster the de- 
velopment and encourage the mainte- 
nance of the American merchant marine. 
World conditions have so advanced since 
the creation of the Maritime Commission 
that participation by the maritime indus- 
try in the field of aviation is a requisite 
to the attainment of the objectives ex- 
pressed by Congress in the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936, as amended, which were 
pointed to the development of foreign 
and domestic commerce and the aid of 
national defense through an adequate 
merchant marine owned and operated 
under the United States flag by citizens 
of the United States insofar as practi- 
cable. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board, created 
by the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended, is clothed with the responsi- 
bility of developing aeronautics for the 
promotion of foreign and domestic com- 
merce and the aid of national defense. 
No person can operate an air line unless 
granted a certificate of convenience and 
necessity therefor by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, and in foreign transportation, 
with the approval of the President. 
Steamship companies have been unable 
to obtain, to the date of this writing, a 
consideration of applications filed for 
such certificates of convenience and 
necessity upon an equal footing with 
other party applicants before the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. There are two rea- 
sons underlying the discrimination 
against steamship companies which have 
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been publicly stated by members of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 

First. Harllee Branch, member of that 
Board has stated in a public address that 
permission granted steamship companies 
to enter aviation would not be conducive 
to the development of aeronautics be- 
cause the size of the investment of money 
by these companies in vessels would lead 
them to develop steamship business at 
the expense of aviation. He quoted the 
Biblical phrase, “Where your treasure is, 
there is your heart.” 

Second. The Board, relying erroneous- 
ly upon its interpretation of the law has 
held that the history of the Civil Aero- 
nauties Act indicated an intent on part 
of Congress to rigidly limit the partici- 
pation of steamship companies in the 
air-transport field. 

There are presently pending before the 
Civil Aeronautics Board approximately 
21 applications for certificates of con- 
venience and necessity filed by compa- 
nies seeking air-transport rights in the 
Caribbean area. Six of these applica- 
tions have been filed by steamship com- 
panies, These applications have been 
set for trial before the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for May 15, 1944. 

At a hearing before the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee of the 
House of Representatives on January 26, 
1944, L. Welch Pogue, Chairman of Civil 
Aeronautics Board, testified that in two 
instances wherein American Export 
Lines, Inc., had endeavored, through ap- 
plication to the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
to obtain aeronautical rights: 


You will recall that the provision (408b (2) ) 
forbids the Board to approve the acquisition 
of it unless it can find and does find that 
the transaction will promote the public in- 
terest by enabling the surface carrier to use 
aircraft to public advantage in its operation 
and will not restrain competition 

The Board held that it could not approve 
the acquisition by the steamship company of 
the air line unless the air-line service was 
auxiliary or supplementary to the steamship 
service. This made it impossible to approve 
the acquisition because at the time of the 
decision the operations of the air line and 
the steamship company had little if any rela- 
tionship to each other, and 

Mr. Pocus. I was coming to that in this 
way: To the extent that the passenger busi- 
ness does take to the air, the large invest- 
ment in the steamship passenger vessels will 
have to be written off one way or the other. 
That is one of the prices we have to pay for 
what you call progress, and that writing off 
will have to take place regardless of whether 
or not the steamships are in the air business. 
That certainly will be so unless it should hap- 
pen that surface carrier control, which is ap- 
parently what Congress was thinking about 
in its broadest terms when these restrictions 
were put in the law, should so administer 
the business as to retard the growth of air 
traffic in an effort to prolong the investment. 

I do not want to be misunderstood. We 
tried at the outset here to let steamships and 
other common carriers develop new air busi- 
ness without having to meet the restrictions 
of the proviso. We were wrong, the court 
said. We have to apply the proviso in all 
those cases. We are doing it. I want to be 
frank and make it clear that we are in favor 
of changing the law or removing the restric- 
tions now that it has gone that far. 


A comprehensive history of the posi- 
tion of the Civil Aeronautics Board is 
contained in the statement of Admiral 


Land, printed in Committee Document 50 
of the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee of the House. 

Current history evidences increasing 
foreign interest in transoceanic air 
transport. British shipping interests, 
sensing advantage in commerce through 
the air, are actively cooperating to ob- 
tain the right to participate in aviation 
with governmental support. Unless 
American shipping can meet foreign 
competition on terms of equality, on the 
water and in the air, the merchant ma- 
rine of this country, representing an im- 
portant expenditure of public funds, 
stands endangered. In the immediate 
Caribbean, unless Congress will express 
itself upon this subject of steamship par- 
ticipation in aeronautics, the findings of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board and the 
public expressions of its members fore- 
warn that the maritime industry can 
participate in aviation only if certain 
restrictions not placed upon other ap- 
plicants are removed. The result, pre- 
judged and announced, must be that 
steamship companies will be deprived of 
air rights over trade routes which they, 
with governmental aid, have, throughout 
their existence, struggled to build and 
maintain. 

The Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries of the House, conscious of 
its responsibilities, realizes this serious 
danger to the future of the American 
merchant marine, and is determined to 
do all that it can to protect the American 
merchant marine from destruction. 

The merchant marine was necessary to 
win the war, and it is needed to win the 
peace. If those seated at the peace table 
think that our merchant marine is going 
to be put in a strait jacket, then its value 
at the peace table may be discounted 50 
percent. 

Admiral Land, who knows whereof he 
speaks, says that our merchant marine, 
which now leads the world, will consti- 
tute an ace in the hole at the peace 
table. Shall we be crippled by failure to 
preserve our competitive status with the 
other nations of the world? Shall we 
repeat the mistakes after the last World 
War, and thus possibly contribute to an- 
other holocaust which civilization and 
organized governments cannot stand? 
The issue is before us and we must meet 
it now, 


Mica Wealth of New England Has Been 
Strangled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1944 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the following article en- 
titled “Mica Wealth of New England Has 
Been Strangled,” by Bill Cunningham, 
which appeared in the Boston Sunday 
Herald, February 20, 1944; 
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Mica WEALTH or New ENGLAND Has BEEN 
STRANGLED—NEGLECTED FoR East INDIAN 
PRODUCT— VAST POSSIBILITIES FOR WAR AND 
AFTER 

(By Bill Cunningham) 

Even a native, asked to name the important 
industries of New England, would probably 
never say “mining,” yet depending strictly 
upon definition, mining is possibly the most 
important industry in this region at the 
moment. Important to the war effort right 
now, and of tremendous potential impor- 
tance as an industry after the war, are the 
mica mines, known and in prospect, from 
deep in Connecticut to the Rangeley Lakes 
region of Maine. 

And in all the bungling and blocking, the 
deliberate skullduggery and undercover by- 
play for post-war monoply characteristic of 
some of our bureaucratic war agencies, none 
surpasses the strangulation being visited 
upon New England in this particular field, 
The strangulation is being applied to do- 
mestic mica mining in the seven States of 
this section where the product is found for 
that matter; but the tightest squeeze has 
been on this part of the country. 


OPERATED ON STOP-AND-GO BASIS 


Mica mining doesn’t make very much noise. 
It hasn't been a very big business. It's oper- 
ated through the years on a stop-and-go 
basis, and the average citizen has never even 
heard of it. But, as a matter of fact, it’s one 
of the oldest industries in New England—the 
Ruggles mine, in Grafton County, N. H.—hav- 
ing first started to produce in 1803. New 
Hampshire, now, after Nor h Carolina, the 
second largest mica-producing State in the 
Nation, produced all the mica used in this 
country prior to 1868. 

In 1926, the peak year, New Hampshire pro- 
duced 1,371,890 pounds of mica, representing 
a value of $235,000. That was the high in a 
steady climb from 1908, when 12,000 pounds, 
worth $1,200, was mined, and then it began 
to slough away until 1939 produced 43,670 
pounds, worth $3,738. Last year the State 
produced 500,000 pounds. It could easily pro- 
duce a million pounds a year, And there's 
still Connecticut and Maine, and possibly 
some parts of Massachusetts to contribute 
their pounds. There’s need for the stuff, war 
vital need now and post-war need to come. 

By absolute test, and contrary to all previ- 
ous claims, domestic American mica is just 
as good as any in the world, but because of 
cartel monopoly and manipulation, the myth 
has been erected that mica imported from 
India and Brazil is better, and mica today, 
officially rated as the most essential mineral 
of the war effort is being flown to this coun- 
try from those two far-away places. It has 
the topmost aerial transport priority, rated 
only by quinine. 

But to start at the first, what is mica? And 
why is it so important? 

A close enough answer is that it’s the stuff 
isinglass is made of. It was big business in 
these parts back in the old days, when it was 
mostly used in the fronts of stoves. It fell 
into a state of desuetude in time partly be- 
cause the old-fashioned stove heating was 
supplanted by steam radiators and other im- 
provements. The rest of the reason was be- 
cause big business moved into the fleld with 
the story that India mica was superior, the 
domestic product was undersold and the do- 
mestic mines mostly put out of business, 
Most of them weren't very big, anyhow. 


GRADUALLY GETS NEW IMPORTANCE 


Modern inventions, involving the use of 
electricity, gradually gave mica a new im- 
portance, and the war has made it of vital 
importance. The reason for this is that it’s 
vital in the making of condensers. The whole 
field of electronics is entirely dependent upon 
it. There are no substitutes for its essential 
critical uses. 
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Mechanized warfare is impossible without 
it. Not an airplane can leave the ground 
without it. Every plane, tank, submarine, 
jeep, truck, battleship, and freighter is abso- 
lutely dependent upon it. Radio, radar, and 
television can't function without it, although 
such substitutes as oiled paper have worked 
as feeble temporary stop-gaps. : 

We're newly dependent upon it in the world 
at war, and we'll be equally dependent upon 
it in the world that is to follow. There are 
probably 50 known mines, big and little, 
where it can be produced now in New Eng- 
land, and many others in North Carolina, 
Georgia, Virginia, New York, New Mexico, and 
points farther, yet it’s still being flown in, 
vital es air transport is, from India and 
Brazil, in such fashion that it’s hard to es- 
cape the conviction that the monopoly of a 
cartel is being protected. 

It has all the earmarks of the story on rub- 
ber, tin, quinine, and kindred essentials we 
were persuaded to import exclusively, rather 
than develop ourselves. The handling of the 
matter has been either a stubborn case of 
bungling, or deliberate protection of the mica 
importing industry. Either way, the grip 
must be broken. 

When one realizes that within 2 years, the 
radio and radar program alone has increased 
from $20,000,000 per month in actual ship- 
ments to $250,000,000, or more, per month, 
one begins to understand what sort of prize 
is here at stake. 


SO ANOTHER BUREAU IS DECREED 


The story of the struggle is interesting—to 
use an unbiased word. Right after Pearl 
Harbor, the War Production Board decreed 
that something must be done to revive the 
latent mica mining industry in this country, 
small, scattered and, in places, abandoned, 
-as It was, so another bureau was decreed. It 
kicked around for a time, trying to find a 
home, and finally wound up as a stepchild 
of the Metals Reserve Company, which is a 
subsidiary of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

By processes rather vague, a man named 
George W. Purcell, a veteran mica importer, 
domiciled in New Jersey, but president of a 
mica outfit known as the Colonial Mica Co., 
was named coordinator, or whatever, by the 
Honorable Jesse Jones. His job was to stimu- 
late domestic production, and the principal 
method looked toward encouraging domestic 
miners to reopen again, by helping them 
-finance equipment, the banks assisting, get- 
ting them concessions in labor and supplies, 
and fixing prices that would make production 
worth their while. 

This was only the first part. The rest was 
to buy the mica, and all the mica, no domes- 
tic operater being allowed to sell to any other 
buyer but this agency—which was, in actu- 
ality, the United States Government. The 
new agency had to have a name. The name 
1t wound up with was Colonial Mica Corpora- 
tion, which was Purcell's private company's 
name, with “Corporation” substituted for 
“Company.” 

The word was spread. Domestic mica men 
rallied, anxious to do their bit for the war, 
and likewise to make a dollar, The stories 
differed somewhat in the various States, but 
here’s the New Hampshire one: The New 
Hampshire State Planning and Development 
Commission created an adyisory committee 
upon the State’s geology and mineral indus- 

` try and sent Dr. Harold M. Bannerman to 
Washington to find out what New Hampshire 
could do. 

This developed into a request from the 

Colonial Mica Corporation for a meeting to 
which potential mica producers of the New 
England States were invited. The meeting 
was finally held at Canaan, N. H., May 28, 
1942. About 250 people attended, spending 
probably $2,500 to get there and back: They 


were eager and enthusiastic. Some of them 
were ready to go to work the next morning. 
They had been called together to help tackle 
a crying war need, 


NOTHING READY TO OFFER THEM 


The Colonial officials had nothing ready 
to offer. They had a program they hoped 
to put through. It included such nebulous 
bait as trying to get manpower exempt 
from the draft; possibly persuading ration 
boards to ease up on tires, gasoline, and oil; 
leasing machinery and equipment at a nomi- 
nal fee; providing prospecting and mining 
services from the Colonial personnel; instruc- 
tion in processing the product; the assur- 
ance of a market. But they said they weren't 
prepared to talk about prices. Since price 
was the keystone the entire structure de- 
pended upon, they might as well not have 
come. The meeting broke down there, the 
potential producers walked out disillusioned, 
and they finally wound up in a local dispute 
that did nobody a great deal of good. 

A program of sorts finally did get under 
way, and is under way still, but it’s been 
characterized by bickering, battling, and no 
real cooperation. The general attitude, ac- 
cording to New England mica men, who are 
as good as any in the business, is that there 
is definitely no desire to see the industry 
reborn in a big way in this general section. 

Buyers and fieldmen were imported from 
other mica States, for instance, New En- 
glanders evidently not being considered good 
enough. Men were brought up from the 
South to appraise the New England product. 
The current representative of the agency is 
an imported Californian, which is certainly 
nothing against the gentleman, but a New 
Englander, loyal to the region and fighting 
hard for it was fired as being too noisy, too 
this, and too that. 


PROGRAM STAGNATED 


The entire program, instead of making 
speed, was stagnated and is stagnated. New 
Englanders weren't the only ones who gradu- 
ally grew red under the collar. The North 
Carolina mica people likewise raised up. This 
all terminated in an investigation by the 
Truman committee last June, and the min- 
utes of that examination are pretty pitiful. 
They revealed that the southern representa- 
tive of Colonial, one Burgess, since dropped, 
was a fourth partner in the outfit from which 
Colonial bought most of its machinery, al- 
though to make it look better he had trans- 
ferred his stock to his wife for the considera- 
tion of love and affection. But he drew a 
salary from his machinery business, and an- 
other as president of a high-sounding outfit, 
under hammering from the senatorial com- 
mittee finally broke itself down to consist of 
one truck. s 

All this was testified under oath, as were 
the details of some of the buying, and price 
fixing which caused many of the operators to 
quit in disgust. From a study of the testi- 
mony, it’s hard not to figure that that was 
the main idea. 

It was the New England crowd that led 
most of the fight, but nothing happened after 
the hearing—not even more mica. A gentle- 
man named Pitt, who testified under oath, 
“T had no experience in mica mining before 
I became president of this company,” is now, 
and was then, the president of the Colonial, 
or Government, corporation at $12,000 a year, 
his previous job having been in Australia. 
Purcell is officially vice president and treas- 
urer, but he is a mica man. He provides the 
know-how, and, according to those who have 
business with the agency, he is the principal 
obstacle to domestic expansion. 

MADE UP MIND AGAINST DOMESTIC MICA 


The New England protestants grant him 


sincerity and don't go so far as to charge him 
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with a deliberate foreign tie-up. They merely 
say he’s stubborn in the belief that the only 
top grade mica is India mica, that he’s 
handled it for many years, has dealt with the 
firms that control it, that he’s made up his 
mind that domestic mica is no good, and 
that he won't give it a chance. 

He's an old-school type, brought up to be- 
lieve that mica should be graded by an ex- 
pert’s looking at it, and refusing to accept the 
proof of a machine developed by the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. which says, and which proves by 
test, that domestic mica is as good as any 
mined anywhere in the world. In fact, he 
testified before the Truman committee that, 
although his job was to encourage domestic 
production, he hadn't conducted any experi- 
ments to find out if perhaps he weren't mis- 
taken. 

The Department of Justice, however, evi- 
dently isn't so sure that knowingly, or un- 
knowingly, the man isn't serving the interests 
of another group of companies, that really 
represent a British-American monopoly in 
this vital war product. It appears that Pur- 
cell was recommended to Jesse Jones by one 
Howard C. Sykes, who is intimately connected 
with the British mica interests and who is the 
head of a company affiliated with the British 
group specializing in the India import. 


FORMS PART OF BRITISH TRUST 


And in Bloomfield, N. J., Purcell lives next 
door to J. P. French, vice president of Eugene 
Munsell & Co., which is part of the British 
trust. It's Munsell with which Sykes is 
affiliated. It’s the British trust that has 
built the theory of Indian mica's superiority 
so high that the United States produces only 
20 percent of its own requirements. And it’s 
the United States Government’s Bureau of 
Standards which says that that is strictly the 
bunk. Having tested all mica from all parts 
of the world, the Bureau of Standards says 
there's no difference whatsoever. 

The structure of the British trust is amaz- 
ing. Over all is the British Electrical Insti- 
tute, Under that comes the Associated In- 
sulating Products Co. This, in turn, con- 
trols the Chrestein Mining Co. and F. F. 
Chrestein & Co., both of India. Then there's 
the Mica Insulator Co., of which Howard 
Sykes, the man who recommended Purcell 
to Jesse Jones, is chairman of the board, and 
Munsell & Co., with which Sykes is also 
connected, and whose vice president lives 
next door to Purcell. 

The British trust claims it gets a lot of 
competition from the American firm of Blood 
& Schoonmaker, and here we get the omnipo- 
tent Mr. Sykes again. He’s the son of Alice 
Adele Schoonmaker. g 


NEW ENGLAND GYPPED EITHER WAY 


There are further ramifications hooking up 
Blood & Schoonmaker with the British mica 
combine by family ties, and the net result 
looks like an over-all trust covering both the 
import and, at least the southern end of 
the domestic business, leaving New England 
gypped either way. 

All this has been previously publicized, 
Drew Pearson’s Washington Merry-Go-Round 
column, for one, having carried it in this ap- 
proximate detail last month. But still noth- 
ing’s done, and the mica stock pile in this 
country is understood to be down to a 2 
months’ supply, at most. 

This is a job for the Department of Justice, 
and the Colonial job is one for some man 
who's thinking American. And New Eng- 
land deserves more than a break in the shuffle, 
We've got mica., The war needs mica, and 
the world will need it afterward. We can 
use a new industry. How about really go- 
ing after this one? It’s been pretty weirdly 
handled up to now. 
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Save Small Steel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD a very interesting memorandum en- 
titled “Save Small Steel” which has been 
submitted to the War Production Board 
by Mr. Philip Murray as president of the 
United Steelworkers of America. The 
memorandum presents a practical plan 
for keeping a score of small steel pro- 
ducers in operation. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Save SMALL STEEL 
(By Philip Murray, president, United 
Steelworkers of America) 
(Submitted to the War Production Board, 
March 1944) 


PURPOSE 


A practical plan to keep 20 small steel firms 
in business, preserve the livelihood of 27,175 
steelworkers (30,200 including supervisory 
and clerical workers), prevent the deteriora- 
tion of a dozen thriving communities into 
ghost steel towns, stop the further concentra- 
tion of steel production in the huge steel cor- 
porations, and to save more than five and 
one-half million annual tons (5,678,000) of 
steel-producing capacity for the continued 
prosecution of the war and for post-war use. 


SUMMARY 


The Federal Government, having already 
invested over $60,000,000 in five Defense Plant 
Corporation blast furnaces, should operate 
them, instead of leaving them idle, thus se- 
curing a return on this investment of tax- 
payers’ money. 

The Federal Government should sell pig 
fron to the small semi-integrated steel pro- 
ducers at below O. P. A, ceiling prices, but not 
below cost of production, so that they can 
continue in business, as they are otherwise 
confronted with disaster and bankruptcy. 

The Federal Government should sell return- 
ing battlefield scrap iron and steel below 
O. P. A. ceiling prices to those small semi- 
integrated producers who, after receiving pig 
iron at below O. P. A. ceilings, are still non- 
competitive with the huge steel corporations. 

The Federal Government should render 
assistance to the small semi-integrated steel 
producers so that (1) the steel-producing ca- 
pacity of these firms can be kept intact during 
the war and (2) these small businesses, and 
the workers, stockholders, and communities 
dependent upon them can be protected 
during the transition period following the 
war. 

THE PLAN 


There are at least 20 small semi-integrated 
steel producers that are presently confronted 
with disaster and bankruptcy as a result of 
wartime distortions of the economy. 

At the same time the Federal Government 
has invested over $60,000,000 in five blast fur- 
maces and auxiliary equipment, through the 
Defense Plant Corporation, which will be 
either closed down after a brief period of 
operations or will not be operated when they 
are completed. 


The five blast furnaces haye an annual 
capacity of 2,115,000 net tons of pig iron. In- 
stead of not utilizing these facilities, the Fed- 
eral Government should direct the present 
D. P. C, agents for these blast furnaces to 
operate them for the account of the Defense 
Plant Corporation—just as the United States 
Steel Corporation is now operating the $180,- 
000,000 D. P. C. steel plant at Geneva, Utah, 
for the account of the D. P. C. 

The pig iron produced by these five blast 
furnaces, or such other D. P. C. blast furnaces 
as may be designated for this purpose, should 
be sold through the D. P. C. to the small semi- 
integrated steel producers who otherwise 
would not be competitive with the huge steel 
corporations. The pig iron should be sold at 
that discount below the current O. P. A. ceil- 
ing prices of $23 to $25 a gross ton as is found 
necessary to enable the respective small pro- 
ducers to be competitive, but not less than 
the cost of production to the D. P. C. Since 
the modern D. P. C. blast furnaces can pro- 
duce pig iron at a cost as low as fourteen to 
seventeen dollars a gross ton, there is a suffi- 
cient margin within which the D. P. C. can 
sell its pig iron without suffering any loss or 
net cost to the Federal Government. 

The War Production Board should appoint 
a small steel commission to administer this 
plan, consisting of three persons, one each 
from the Federal Government, the steel in- 


dustry, and the United Steelworkers of 
America. This commission shall be em- 
powered to: 


1. Sell pig iron produced in Defense Plant 
Corporation blast furnaces to the small semi- 
integrated steel producers at that price which 
will enable them to live and compete with 
the huge steel corporations, whose plants 
have benefited from the addition of modern 
Government-built; low-cost producing facili- 
ties during the war. 

2. Sell returning battlefield scrap fron and 
steel, through the Defense Plant Corpora- 
tion, to those small semi-integrated steel 
producers who are not made competitive 
through the purchase of pig iron at below 
O. P. A. ceiling prices, This scrap shall be 
sold to the small producers at that discount 
below O. P. A. ceiling prices as the Commis- 
sion finds is necessary to make them com- 
petitive. 

In order to participate in the purchase of 
pig iron and returning battlefield scrap at 
below O. P. A. ceiling prices, the small semi- 
integrated steel producers shall be required 
to meet a minimum set of standards, which 
are defined later. 


THE SMALL STEEL PRODUCERS 


Of the 20 small steel producers confronted 
with disaster, one is on the verge of sus- 
pending steel-producing operations. An- 
other is operating at only 40 percent of ca- 
pacity, and several others are confronted 
with having to abandon operations before 
the war is won. Few, if any, are operating at 
capacity. Together, these 20 comrpanies pro- 
duce 5,678,000 net tons of steel ingots a year, 
or 58 percent of the entire industry's 
capacity. 

These companies are not nonintegrated 
steel firms. They make their own steel, 
either in open hearth or electric steel fur- 
naces, and all of them roll, forge, or shape 
their own steel into finished steel products 
ranging from ship plates to wire products. 
However, these small producers are all semi- 
integrated firms in that they do not produce 
their own pig iron, but buy it from pig iron 
producers, The semi-integrated steel pro- 
ducers are not to be confused with the non- 
integrated steel firms that buy their steel 
and only roll, forge, or shape finished prod- 
ucts; theirs is still another problem that is 
not dealt with in this plan. 

The 20 small steel producers have 23 plants, 
located in 12 States running from Delaware 
to California and Alabama to New York. 
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They employ 27,175 wage earners, and a total 
of 30,200 employees including supervisory and 
clerical workers. The wage earners of 17 of 
the firms are organized into the United Steel- 
workers of America. 

In addition, there are 10 other small semi- 
integrated steel producers with 13 plants that 
may also be confronted with disaster and 
bankruptcy. These 10 small producers have a 
combined steel producing capacity of 842,000 
net tons of ingots a year, and employ a total 
of 9,000 employees including supervisory and 
clerical workers. Whether any of these small 
preducers should be permitted to purchase 
pig iron and battlefield scrap at below O. P. A. 
ceiling prices should be determined by the 
Small Steel Commission of course, on the 
same basis as it makes similar determinations 
for any of the 20 producers listed. 


PEACETIME ECONOMIC POSITION 


The 20 small producers, and others sim- 
ilarly situated, are normally dependent for 
their economic existence upon low-cost scrap 
iron and steel. The war economy has pushed 
the price of scrap up to O. P, A. ceiling prices 
(now averaging $19 a ton) with the conse- 
quence that the small semi-integrated steel 
producers are unable to buy low-cost scrap, 
as they did in peacetime, for $10 to $14 a ton. 
In addition, carbon scrap has been scarce and 
is still stringent, with the result that these 
semi-integrated producers have had to, and 
still have to, buy larger than normal amounts 
of pig iron to make up for the shortage of 
scrap. Pig iron costs five to six dollars a 
ton more than scrap iron and steel under 
O. P. A. ceiling prices. This has still further 
pushed the wartime production costs of the 
semi-integrated producers above their peace- 
time costs. The net effect of these wartime 
conditions has made it impossible for very 
many, if any, of these small firms to pro- 
duce steel products at costs that permit them 
to sell at O. P. A. ceiling prices. 

When the war is won, the price of scrap 
iron and steel may drop to pre-war levels, 
and thus enable these small steel producers 
to again become competitive with the huge 
steel corporations. Therefore, their present 
wartime economic plight may be temporary. 
Since their economic plight, however, is the 
making of the war economy, the responsi- 
bility rests with the Federal Government to 
take such action as will enable these small 
businesses to live until at least the return 
of peacetime economic conditions. 

There is no question about the responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government to these 
small producers, as the Federal Government 
has granted price relief to them during the 
war to keep them alive and producing, to 
win the war. The disaster and bankruptcy 
facing these small producers now grows out 
of the fact that price relief assistance from 
the Federal Government has become ineffec- 
tive, and other forms of relief are needed. 


O. P. A. PRICE RELIEF DURING THE WAR 


Of the 20 semi-integrated producers 
listed in appendix 1, 14 have price relief from 
O. P. A. These 14 firms represent 72 percent 
of the capacity of the 20 small producers. 
The O. P. A. ceiling price exemptions granted 
these 14 firms range from $1 to more than $7 
a ton. A conservative estimate is that the 
average price relief is $2 a ton; the extent to 
which the price relief averages more than 
$2 a ton is offset by the extent to which the 
price relief does not apply to all of the ton- 
nage of the 14 producers. On an annual 
basis these 14 have a capacity of 2,877,000 net 
tons of finished steel products. Therefore, 
the price subsidy granted them by O. P. A, 
amounts to at least $5,754,000 a year. 

This price subsidy has been paid, in the 
main, by the Federal Government through 
lend-lease and the several steel-consuming 
war contractors who have had to purchase 
the products of these firms at above O. P. A. 
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ceiling prices. During the period of acute 
shortage of steel products of all kinds, this 
form of Federal Government subsidy (price 
relief) served to keep these small producers 
in business. The steel consumers, having 
no other source for steel products, were com- 
pelled to pay above O. P. A. ceiling prices and 
buy from these semi-integrated steel pro- 
ducers. 

These conditions, beginning in December 
1943, ceased to prevail. The acute shortage 
of all steel products.came to an end, and, 
in several products, a definite surplus devel- 
oped. As a consequence, the steel consumers 
who had been paying above O. P. A. ceiling 
prices to these semi-integrated producers 
were no longer compelled to do so by eco- 
nomic circumstances. They could, and did, 
go to other steel producers able to sell at 
O. P. A. ceiling prices. The result has been 
that the small semi-integrated producers (1) 
either have had to reduce their prices to cell- 
ing levels or (2) lose the business to huge 
steel corporations who can sell for ceiling 
prices. 

Few of these small producers have been able 
to sell at O. P. A. ceiling prices. Most of 
them have had to forego the business. As 
a consequence, they are operating far below 
capacity and face disaster and bankruptcy 
unless quick and effective aid is given them. 
This aid can only come from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The O. P. A. ceiling price relief 
assistance that the Federal Government has 
given these small producers in the last 2 years 
is no longer effective, because the producers 
cannot find consumers who are willing to 
pay above O. P. A. ceiling prices. Even the 
Treasury Department has turned from these 


small producers, from whom it bought con- 
siderable lend-lease steel, and is instead buy- , 


ing steel for lend-lease from the huge steel 
corporations, who can sell at O. P. A. ceiling 
prices. 

Thus assistance from the Federal Govern- 
ment in the form of price relief, which was 
effective during the period of acute shortages 
of all kinds of steel, is no longer effective. 
The Federal Government, in granting price 
relief, assumed the responsibility of keeping 
these small businesses alive, It is still the 
responsibility of the Federal Government to 
keep them alive in the interest of the war, 
and, therefore, relief should be given the 
small semi-integrated steel producers in the 
form of helow-~ceiling-price sales of pig iron 
and battlefield scrap. 


SUBSIDY FROM LABOR 


The workers of the 20 small producers 
listed in appendix 1, are now giving their 
companies, and have been for several years, 
an annual wage subsidy of over four million 
dollars ($4,348,000). The workers of these 
small producers have straight-time hourly 
earnings of 94 cents. This compares with 
straight-time hourly earnings in the entire 
steel industry of $1.02 an hour. Thus for 
each hour of work the workers of the 20 
small producers give their companies an 8- 
cent subsidy. 

On an annual basis this 8-cent subsidy 
amounts to at least $160 (8 cents an hour for 
2,000 straight-time hours). For 27,175 wage 
earners this 8-cents-an-hour subsidy amounts 
to $4,348,000. When overtime work is in- 
cluded the subsidy amounts to over $5,000,000 
a year (4 hours of overtime or 6 hours of 
pay a week times 52 weeks, times 27,175 wage 
earners equals $679,000. This added to $4,- 
348,000 equals $5,027,000). 

Neither these 20 small steel producers, and 
others similarly situated, nor the Federal Gov- 
ernment can call upon the workers of these 
small producers to grant their employers any 
larger wage subsidy. In fact, these workers 
are no longer able, due to rising living costs, 
to continue the subsidy they are now giving 
their employers. Furthermore, a wage sub- 
sidy has the same limitations as price relief. 
As long as there is a substantial surplus of 
manpower a wage subsidy is helpful. But 


when manpower becomes tight a wage sub- 
sidy is of little avail. It has been only by 
the most intensive effort that these small steel 
producers have been able to keep sufficient 
manpower in their plants. 

BASIS FOR PARTICIPATION 

In order to participate in the purchase of 
pig iron and battlefield scrap at below O. P. A. 
ceiling prices, a small semi-integrated steel 
producer must submit his entire cost of pro- 
duction figures to the Small Steel Commis- 
sion—this is no more than is now required to 
secure O. P. A. price relief. 

In addition, the participating small pro- 
ducer must meet the following minimum set 
of standards: 

1. No executive officer shall receive total 
compensation that, after taxes, nets him more 
than $25,000 a year. 

2. Dividend payments to stockholders 
should not be above a reasonable level. 

3. All outstanding Federal laws and regu- 
lations affecting labor shall be adhered to by 
the participating producer. 

Finally, of course, both the amount and 
duration of relief provided a participating 
producer shall be determined on the basis of 
his cost-of-production figures. The Small 
Steel Commission shall only grant relief to 
small producers to the amount, and just for 
as long, as is necessary to make them com- 
petitive with the huge steel corporations. 
The small steel producers shall not receive 
any competitive advantage over the huge steel 
corporations, but shall be permitted to pur- 
chase pig iron and battlefield scrap at that 
price and for that length of time as will place 


them on an equal competitive footing with 


the huge steel corporations. 
BENEFITS OF PLAN 


This plan has several distinct advantages 
that add to the general welfare of the coun- 
try. These are: 

1. The small steel producers will be kept 
in business, 

2. The further concentration of steel pro- 
duction in a few huge steel corporations will 
be checked. 

3. The families and communities that are, 
in the main, dependent upon these small 
producers shall not be economically ravaged. 

4. The local, State, and Federal Govern- 
ments shall be saved the large sums of money 
that otherwise would have to be spent for 
relief and rehabilitation of the towns and 
families that would be thrown into despair 
and economic ruin by the death of these 
small steel producers. 

5. The steel-producing facilities of these 
small producers—incidentally they are more 
than 50 percent of the whole capacity of 
Japan—will be kept intact for the further 
prosecution of the war, and for the rebuild- 
ing of the United Nations in the post-war. 

6. The large investments of taxpayers’ 
money in the blast furnaces that otherwise 
would remain idle will be redeemed, at least 
in part, and the Federal Treasury will receive 
some return on the more than $60,000,000 it 
has invested in these pig-iron-producing fur- 
naces, : 


Equal Rights Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1944 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following telegram: 
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NEw York, N. Y., March &, 1944. 
Hon. MARTIN J. KENNEDY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Martin: The Italian Dressmakers’ 
Union, Local 89, I. L. G. W. U. composed of 
40,000 American workers of Italian extraction 
strongly urges you to defeat the equal-rights 
amendment. This 21-year-old proposal of 
the National Woman's Party hides behind 
fancy language. Bill would invalidate legis- 
lation safeguarding conditions of employ- 
ment for women. 

LUIGI ANTONINI, 
General Secretary. 


The Cloakroom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1944 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
newest bug demanding an appropriation 
is the spruce bud worm. 

The Washington hotels are full of 
wolves trying to buy surplus war goods 
cheap. 

The Martin Dries speech today in the 
House was the best on the Hill since 
BARKLEY day. £ 

The English here have a royal pow- 
wow at the Statler once a month in the 
Congressional Room, 

There are three acres of toilets in the 
Pentagon Building—the seat of a lot of 
absenteeism. 

When Congressman Lawrence Lewis, 
of Denver, died he left no near relative 
and the Treasury saved $10,000, 

The C. I. O. political action commit- 
tee may have the tacit endorsement of 
some who fly but not of Eddie Ricken- 
backer, hero of two wars and now a peace 
hero. 

There is an easing up on the produc- 
tion of synthetic rubber since victories in 
the southwest. We may never lay claim 
to these islands but I would not be sur- 
prised if we formed holding companies 
there. 

One item in today’s deficiency bill— 
“including -repairs to property. which is 
not Government-owned or leased but 
which is necessary to assure water supply 
to the American Legation at Teheran, 
$325,000.” 

The man-hours lost unnecessarily on 
making out income tax and the expense 
therewith would have been gigantic in 
concentrated effort, not to say anything 
of worry and sleepless nights. It proved 
to be an Axis ally. 

MARGARET CHASE SMITH of Maine de- 
livered her maiden speech today. This 
is an all-time woman’s record. For 
three terms she has been a very useful 
and influential Member and for the past 
year an active member of Naval Affairs 
Committee. Think what she has not 
had to answer for. 
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The Versatility and Prestige of Silver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
because of its universal public interest 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor» an article 
entitled “The Versatility and Prestige of 
Silver,” written by the senior Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], and pub- 
lished in the Mining Congress Journal 
of February 1944. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE VERSATILITY AND PRESTIGE OF SILVER—ITS 
New WAR AND INDUSTRIAL IMPORTANCE RE- 
SULTS IN UNPRECEDENTED DEMAND REDUCING 
UNITED STATES STOCKS. POSITION ADVANCES 
IN COMING STABILIZATION OF WORLD CURREN- 
CIES 


(By Hon. Pat McCarran, United States 
Senator from Nevada) 


In the November issue of the Mining Con- 
Journal there appeared an article en- 
titled, “Silver—A Metal of Growing Impor- 
tance,” in which was portrayed an optimistic 
picture as to the future of silver. This article 
pointed out that many of the varied war 
industrial uses of silver would be extended 
into the post-war period and that silver will 
always be a commodity indispensable to a 
large number of vital industries. 

Silver is as inseparable from our present 
civilization as are iron, aluminum, copper, 
lead, zinc, and tin. Gold may be withdrawn 
from circulation rather completely without 
seriously handicapping industrial production; 
however, if all silver were placed in storage it 
‘would prove to be a serious handicap through- 
out the whole world. 

Before Pearl Harbor and especially since we 
entered the war an unprecedented industrial 
demand for this precious metal has developed, 
69,000,000 ounces being consumed in 1942. 
That is in addition to the 46,000,000 ounces 
consumed in 1942 in the manufacture of 
silverware, jewelry, photographic material, 
and other civilian articles. Eighty-one mil- 
lion two hundred and fifty thousand ounces 
were corsumed in 1943 for war purposes alone 
and 43,750,000 ounces in the arts and other 
civilian lines. It is authoritatively estimated 
that from eighty-five to ninety million 
ounces of silver will be consumed in war in- 
dustry alone during 1944. 

Silver and silver alloys are the most desir- 
able and durable high-temperature soldering 
and brazing materials used. Another metal- 
lurgical characteristic of silver is its complete 
lack of a tendency to combine with unal- 
loyed steels. This property together with the 
high heat conductivity and plasticity of sil- 
ver has led to its application as most efficient 
engine-bearing material. The heat created 
is carried away much faster, thus lowering 
the temperature of the bearing and adding to 
its lifetime. 

Silver is the best conducting material for 
heat and electricity that has been found. In 
the electrical industry silver is used for con- 
tacts in layers, inserts, and buttons, only the 
contact areas consisting of silver. It is also 
used in telephone and telegraph systems, rail- 
way signaling devices, washing machines, re- 
frigerators and air-conditioning units. 

Another outstanding physical quality of 
silver is its reflectivity of light from the violet 
to the far infrared region of the 


Its utilization for the backing of mirrors and 
thermos bottles is world-wide. 


INCREASING USES IN CHEMISTRY 


Silver is a remarkable corrosion protective 
because of its resistance to alkalies, organic 
acids, and certain mineral acids. These 
qualities have led to a wide use of silver in 
the chemical industry as a lining for equip- 
ment, such as stills, condensers, tanks, pip- 
ing, heating coils, and reaction vessels, even 
when tin was readily available. The ability 
of silver to make strong, corrosion-resistant 
joints has led to wide use in marine and navy 
piping, high pressure boilers, transformers, 
busbar assemblies, and oil floats. The addi- 
tion of silver in small concentrations to the 
stainless steels has proven to increase the re- 
sistivity of the steels against attacks by 
brine and sea water. The importance of this 
application is considerable in view of the de- 
sirability of the use of stainless steels for ma- 
rine purposes. 

The photosensitivity of silver salts is the 
basis upon which the photographic industry 
has been built. As only silver, in form of 
its halides, can serve for this process, it is no 
exaggeration to state that this metal is for 
this purpose truly indispensable. 

A property of silver which appears to bear 
great promise in the future is its effect upon 
the living organism. This germicidal power 
cf silver has been realized in the past decade 
in Europe to a much larger extent than in 
this country. It has led there to the devel- 
opment of plants for the treatment of water 
supplies, sanitation of swimming pools, and 
water sterilization in the wine, beer, vinegar, 
and soft-drink industries. It should be ex- 
pected that similar developments will take 
place in this country. One application of 
silver as a germicide requires the introduc- 
tion of silver ions into the liquid to be treated. 
This can be accomplished by electrolysis or by 
the insertion of activated carriers into the 
liquid which emit silver ions at the rate and 
for the time required. An improvement over 
this process is one in which an instantaneous 
germicidal effect is obtained by filtering water 
through a thin layer of material activated by 
special silver compounds, The two principal 
advantages of sterilization by silver are the 
freedom from off-tastes and cdors and the 
germicidal action which the nonvolatile silver 
ions provide as long as they remain in solu- 
ticn. Swimming-pool water so treated in- 
hibits algae growth and is not irritating to 
the muccus membrane. 

Some silver compounds have demonstrated 
therapeutic value, and recent research de- 
velopments seem to indicate advantages of 
certain silver-containing materials which 
may be useful as coatings to be applied to 
surfaces on which it is important to inhibit 
bacterial growth. An example of this latter 
would be coated wrappings for certain phases 
of the focd industry. Another unique prop- 
erty of silver made possible the recent de- 
velopment of a process to render sea water 
potable. 

Laboratory experiments are now in their 
final stage, cut of which will emerge new 
uses and increased demand for the white 
metal. The combined consumption of silver 
in these new uses will probably amount to 
upward of 30,000,000 ounces a year. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that 
an Indianapolis firm specializing in the pro- 
duction of nonferrous alloys used in engine 
bearings lays great stress on silver’s value 
in automotive and aviation engine perfor- 
mance (Time, January 3, 1944).. They state 
that every warplane engine relies on silver 
for all engine, reduction-gear, and super- 
charger bearings, and that approximately 
25 percent of the world’s production of silver 
today is going into engine bearings. 

SENSATIONAL DEMAND FOR WAR 
The Daily Statement of the United States 


Treasury of February 15, 1944, reveals the 
fact that 902,622,278.8 ounces of Treasury 
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“free” silver were held by Government agen- 
cies for nonccnsumptive uses in war indus- 
trial plants. This silver has been leased for 
war uses to serve as a substitute for cop- 
per, and will be returned in kind shortly 
after the cessation of hostilities. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that 
697,210,972.5 ounces of the silver in that 
category were transferred to the Defense 
Plant Corporation for use as busbars, prin- 
cipally in war plants producing aluminum 
and magnesium. Within the past few 
months 205,411,306.3 ounces of Treasury 
“free” silver have been transferred to another 
war agency for a new secret use in connec- 
tion with the war program. Thus we find 
that the progress of silver as a war metal is 
nothing less than sensational. 

Silver production of the United States for 
the calendar year 1943 was 41,372,854 ounces. 
This is 23.5 percent less than the 1942 output 
of 54,090,765 ounces. This decline in silver 
production in the United States has been 
due partly to shortage of manpower and 
partly to the closing of gold mines which 
produced some silver. Canada’s production 
was down 16 percent, Peru's output was un- 
changed at 16,000,000 * ounces, while Mexico’s 
production was estimated to be 87,000,0001 
ounces, an 8 percent increase over the 80,- 
700,000 ' in 1942. There was also a very sub- 
stantial decline in imports in 1943 due in 
part to lack of transportation and labor diffi- 
culties, but principally to increased coinage 
demand in Mexico and other foreign coun- 
tries which export silver to the United States, 
the principal contributors being Mexico, 
Canada, and Peru. 


GOVERNMENT HOLDINGS DECLINE 


For the first year since the start of the 
silver purchase program in 1934, holdings of 
silver by the United States Government 
Showed a decline. No foreign silver was pur- 
chased by the Government in 1943, and ac- 
guisitions of newly mined domestic silver 
amounted to only 5,400,000 ounccs. Handy 
& Harman have estimated that there was a 
decrease of more than 80,000,000 ounces in 
the Treasury’s silver holdings, most of which 
was lend-leased to Britain and other United 
Nations. 

Last year the United States used more sil- 
ver for domestic coinage than in any prior 
year. For the first 11 months of 1943 such 
consumption amounted to 925,818,000 ounces, 
including that in the new “silver” nickels. In 
addition the United States mints in that 
period received 12,429,000 ounces of silver for 
the purpose of foreign coinage. 

At the end of 1943, the silver dollars in cir- 
culation had increased to $91,581,217, the 
subsidiary coinage circulation was $671,231,- 
889, and the total silver certificate circulation 
was $1,564,813,253. These items amount to 
11.4 percent of the total money in circula- 
tion ($20,439,025,030), which other than silver 
money consists of gold certificates (855.218. 
979), notes of 1890 ($1,154,262), 
minor coin ($253,548,280), United States notes 
($318,122,169), Federal Reserve notes ($16,- 
730,626,613), Federal Reserve bank notes 
($623,711,541), and national bank notes 
($128,986,827). On May 31, 1934, the total 
amount of silver dollars, subsidiary coinage, 
and silver certificates in circulation amount- 
ed to 13.2 percent of the total of all money 
in circulation at that time, which was just 
prior to the passage of the Silver Purchase 
Act of 1934. 

The act of July 12, 1943, authorized the 
President, through the Secretary of the 
Treasury, upon the recommendation of the 
Chairman of the War Production Board, to 
sell at 71.11 cents an ounce for war uses and 
civilian needs Treasury stocks of silver not 
required for redemption of outstanding sil- 
ver certificates, and to lease to war plants 


1 Handy & Harman Annual Review, 1943. 
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monetized bullion for nonconsumptive uses 
for a period not to exceed 5 years, This act 
will expire December 31, 1944, 

Under this act the Treasury has received 
allocations by the War Production Board for 
the sale of 26,445,900 fine ounces of free silver. 
Under these allocations the Treasury has de- 
livered; to the end of November, 17,218,466 
fine ounces of silver. 

In addition, some 40,000,000 fine ounces of 
silver have been delivered from the free silver 
in the Treasury to foreign governments under 
lend-lease arrangements, Almost 50 percent 
of this amount was delivered to India. 

On July 29, 1943, the War Production Board 
revised its regulations covering the distribu- 
tion of silver and stated the specific uses 
which might be made of Treasury silver, for- 
eign silver, and domestically mined silver. 
Treasury silver may be used in the manufac- 
ture of engine bearings, brazing alloys, solder, 
and official military insignia; foreign silver 
may be used in the manufacture of medicines 
and health supplies, electrical contacts, and 
other miscellaneous products; and domesti- 
cally mined silver may -be used (upon the 
basis of 50 percent of 1941 or 1942 consump- 
tion) in the manufacture of such articles as 
silverware and jewelry. 

There is a steadily growing tolerance on the 
part of economists and bankers toward the 
rehabilitation of silver as legal-tender money 
throughout the world. ; 

In ancient, medieval, and modern times, 
silver has ranked with gold as the measure 
ot monetary value, It is chiefly interna- 
tional political manipulation within the last 
50 years which caused silver to gradually lose 
its ranking as a monetary standard. The 
nations of the earth have always preferred 
hard money, and silver has been preferred 
to gold by the masses. 

The Mexican Bankers Association recently 
published their views as to what measures 
should be taken to secure for silver a defi- 
nite role in any program of economic recu- 
peration that may be adopted at the close 
of the war. Mexican official quarters state 
that statistics reveal that silver now dis- 
charges monetary functions in many coun- 
tries and that it is therefore clear in any 
organization which is finally established that 
the function of silver will be recognized, thus 


guaranteeing its international use. They 


state, “that the importance of silver does not 
depend simply on the part it plays.as mer- 
chandise.. Something more potent is in- 
volved, and this ‘something’ is that the metal 
in question constitutes the basis of the daily 
transactions affecting more than a thousand 
millions of the inhabitants of our globe. And 
these daily transactions, although they con- 
cern only individuals of limited economic 
means, add up to an-important total in the 
world markets by reason of the vast number 
of people involved.” 

The specific proposals of the Mexican Bank- 
ers Association were— 

1. To recommend to all the central banks 
of America the building up of their reserves 
in gold and silver, with the proportionate 
values of 75 percent and 25 percent, respec- 
tively. 

2. That to this end they should institute 
purchases of silver at prices equivalent in 
their own national currencies to that pald 
by the American Treasury. 

3. That the valuation of those reserve 
metals shall be made at the equivalent per 
ounce, in national currency, of $35 for gold 
and $1.29 for silver. 


ECONOMISTS DISCUSS MONETARY SILVER 


Most of the recent discussion of monetary 
stabilization has revolved about the interna- 
tional gold standard, on the one hand, and 
exchange clearing through an international 
fund on the other. 

Dr. Frank D. Graham, professor of eco- 
nomics at Princeton University, offers a third 
suggestion in his article entitled “Funda- 


mentals of International Monetary Policy.“: 
This plan, aimed at substantially unchanging 
price levels in all countries, with fixity of 
exchange rates, involves the readiness of some 
international authority, or perhaps merely 
the central bank of some important coun- 
try, to buy and, after accumulating a reserve, 
to sell—freely at fixed prices and in indefinite 
quantities—warehouse receipts covering com- 
posite units of standard, storable commod- 
ities. The system could be inaugurated with- 
out the slightest disturbance to existing, or 
traditional, monetary arrangements. All ot 
the present types of money and bank credit 
could be maintained along with the free pur- 
chases of gold at the established price. 

Professor Graham states that “There are 
certain countries in which silver is. still fa- 
vored as the monetary material and it is 
desirable that such countries have the op- 
portunity to restore, or retain, a silver stand- 
ard without thereby injecting a disturbing 
element into international monetary rela- 
tionships. The best means to this end would 
be for the United States Treasury to offer 
to sell silver freely at the same price at 
which it is prepared freely to buy it.“ The 
Treasury has kept stable the dollar price of 
silver, through the purchase of all the silver 
offered to it at a designated quotation. He 
further states that because the Treasury's 
stock is enormous, the dollar value of silver 
could be maintained indefinitely at any des- 
ignated level (that is to say that its price, 
in dollars, could be permanently stabilized) 
throvgh the offer by the Treasury to sell the 
metal at the same price at which it stands 
ready to purchase it. The exchange value 
of the currencies of silver-standard countries 
would thereby be fixed vis-a-vis the dollar 
as well-as against all other currencies linked 
with the dollar through gold or in any other 
manner. The optional right of redemption 
in silver, rather than in gold or commodity 
units, could then be given to any holder of 
dollars; and silver could be used, just as gold, 
to make international payments to the United 
States, or to any country maintaining stable 
exchange rates against the dollar, at an un- 
changing rate per ounce of the white metal. 
Silver would then be interchangeable with 
gold at a fixed weight ratio.” 

“Under this system,” Professor Graham 
continues, there could be no appreciable 
-variation in the. price level of the goods in 
the composite, just as, under the traditional 
gold standard, there could be no appreciable 


variation in the price of gold. A given | 


amount of gold or silver would always be 
interchangeable with the composite of goods 
jn the commodity unit. Any country desir- 
ing to maintain a stable price level, would 
resort quite simply to the gold or silver 
standard,” 

Professor Graham concludes with the fol- 
lowing proposition: “The adoption in any 
important country of the policy of com- 
modity reserves, along with the restoration of 
the free purchase and sale of gold and silver 
at a fixed price, would operate to stabilize 
price levels and the commodity value of gold 
and silver both in the country of adoption 
and in all gold- and silver-standard countries. 
It would thus furnish the basis for fixed ex- 
change rates between their currencies.” 

Dr. Elgin Groseclose, a noted economist, in 
his recent article on “Near Eastern Post-War 
Monetary Standards,“ expresses the opinion 
that only the hardest of hard white money, 
silver, is suitable for daily use by the people 
of the Near East. He recommends for the 
countries of the Near East “a return to hard 
white money, freely circulating at its com- 
modity value, enhanced by the confidence in 


The Monetary Standards Inquiry, October 
43. 
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its quality lent by the mint mark, and aban- 
donment of all forms of paper currency, man- 
aged currency, or stabilized ratios, and 
eschewment of efforts to link their currencies 
to a world standard. While silver coin has 
practically disappeared from circulation, fair 
reserves of the metal are to be found locked 
in the vaults of many of the treasuries and 
central banks of these countries, and the 
return to the standard would draw more 
from existing hoards. Silver is a metal which 
is familiar to even the poorest; it is suffi- 
ciently cheap that a workman can be paid 
his day's wage in a coin of silver large enough 
not to be lost in the seams of his clothing, 
yet sufficiently valuable to be treasured and 
give him a sense of proprietorship * .* *.” 

Mr. Dickson H. Leavens, in his discussion of 
Far Eastern post-war monetary standards,’ 
concurs in the fact that the Near East and 
the Far East are, historically and tradition- 
ally, a hard-money territory. The masses are 
cuspicious of paper money—they prefer me- 
tallic money, and that of a high purity of 
content. ‘ 

The Far East was the last stronghold of 
the silver standard and even after the metal 
had been everywhere abandoned as standard 
of value, it is still in demana in India as a 
store of value. 

Mr. Leavens states that, “China was the 
last country to abandon the silver standard 
and had an experience of some 60 years with 
the fluctuation price of the white metal. 


She underwent some bad effects from the 
great rise in the price of silver from 1915 to 
-1920 and from the great decline from 1927 to 
1932. On the whole, however, these changes 


in the price of silver served to adjust China’s 
price level to world commodity prices and 
saved her from the extremes of inflation suf- 
fered by the rest of the world in the former 
period and from the extremes of deflation in 
the latter. 

“China’s post-war currency problems are 
complicated by the present inflation,” he 
continues. There is still a considerable 
amount. of monetary silver left in China, 
perhaps 500,000,000 ounces as com- 
pared with a peak of 1,700,000,000 ounces in 
1933. This is scattered in large and small 
hoards among the people, and is clandestinely 
used in some transactions, especially in the 
purchase of land. It is quite possible that, 
if the value of banknotes utterly breaks down, 
this silver will come out of hiding and provide 
a temporary. currency. - Similar things have 
happened when local and regional currencies 
in China have depreciated to the vanishing 
point at various times in the last 30 years. 
This phenomenon might make the path of 
least resistance seem to be the reversion to a 
silver basis.” 


SILVER “SPEARHEAD” CURRENCY 


During 1943 there appeared in circulation 
in the African and European theaters of war 
a new special paper currency which attracted 
considerable attention in financial circles, 

The first of these appeared during the in- 
yasion of north Africa and is what the Gov- 
ernment calls spearhead currency. One 
of the principal uses of spearhead cur- 
rency has been the payment of United States 

. It consists of United States: silver 
certificates which differ from those in use at 
home only in the color of the seal, which on 
spearhead currency is yellow. This dis- 
tinguishing mark was used on spearhead 
eurrency partly for security reasons to per- 
mit the isolation of the currency if it fell into 
enemy hands, partly to prevent the influx 
into the area of dollar currency already in the 
hands of the enemy, and partly to facilitate 
its entry into the United States by freeing it 
from present restrictions on ordinary United 
States currency. Yellow-seal certificates are 
part of the United States currency stock and 
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are included in Treasury statistics of silver 
certificates outstanding. They are redeem- 
able in silver upon presentation in the United 
States in the same manner as the silver cer- 
tificates bearing a blue seal. 

The yellow-seal silver certificates consist 
primarily of new currency issued to replace 
worn certificates bearing blue seal. When 
the Army indicates a need for a certain 
amount of spearhead currency, the Treas- 
ury replaces that amount of worn blue-seal 
certificates with new ones printed with yel- 
low seals. Instead of issuing them through 
the Federal Reserve banks, the Treasury is- 
sues them directly by delivering them to the 
Army in return for checks drawn against ap- 
propriations made by Congress. The Army 
then transports them to areas where they 
are needed. This currency is withdrawn from 
circulation as quickly as the military situa- 
tion will allow. The yellow-seal certificates 
are to be replaced by blue-seal certificates for 
domestic circulation. The yellow-seal dol- 
lars used during the early stages of the north 
African operation were withdrawn from cir- 
culation as adequate stocks of local cur- 
rency became available. Nearly all the yel- 
low-seal dollars used in that area are now in 
the hands of the United States Army au- 
thorities. 

Occupation currency is the second kind 
of invasion currency. This is represented 
by the occupation lire, first used by our forces 
during the invasion of Sicily and later intro- 
duced into Italy proper. They are intended 
to supplement and, if absolutely necessary, 
substitute for the Italian paper currency. 
They are unlimited legal tender in the in- 
vaded areas, but they are not part of the 
United States monetary stock. The oc- 
cupation currency is printed by the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing for the Allied 
Military Government. 

In the other theaters of war our troops 
have used either American currency or some 
local currency, In the South Pacific, for ex- 
ample, dollars, Australian pounds, and New 
Caledonian francs are in use; and in the 
United Kingdom our troops are paid in ster- 
ling. 

STABILIZING WORLD CURRENCIES 


Recently published criticisms of British 
economists and bankers make it apparent 
that the chief objections to the United States 
Treasury stabilization fund plan are that 
it is too rigid; on the contrary, American 
economists and bankers regard the British 
plan as too flexible. It is, of course, possible 
to reach a compromise, but doubtful if any 
acceptable plan can be agreed upon and put 
into operation, at least, before a partfal res- 
toration of world trade has taken place. And 
it is not likely that the resumption of an 
orderly world trade can be achieved before 
the repatriation of large masses of European 
peoples and their political and civil rehabili- 
tation shall have been accomplished. These 
readjustments are so fundamentally impor- 
tant and their scope of such magnitude as to 
require a considerable period of time in which 
to make world economic recovery possible. 

Because of the fact that the United States 
has enjoyed and will continue to enjoy a 
large export balance of trade and England 
will continue to struggle against an inevi- 
table import trade balance, the task of recon- 
ceiling these diametrically different trade po- 
sitions offers one of the most puzzling prob- 
lems confronting the world today. There- 
fore, confilcting interests, must necessarily 
enter the picture. England will strive to im- 
port raw materials from countries that have 
low-valued currencies in terms of the pound 
sterling and to export their processed goods 
to countries whose currencies are exchanged 
in higher values. As the advantage is with 
the exporting country whose currency is 
maintained at a low exchange value, it will 
be impossible in the post-war period to ad- 
just currency exchange values in a manner 


that will be mutually beneficial to the Unit- 
ed ‘States and England. 

During the period of transition from war 
to peace, currency orderliness must be re- 
stored before any substantial step toward 
stabilization can be effected. In view of the 
unprecedented dislocation of commercial ac- 
tivity within the various belligerent and oc- 
cupied countries of the world, together with 
the unavailability of sufficient gold and silver 
to support their currencies, much work must 
be done preliminary to the establishment of 
currency exchange values on a sound basis. 
In the premises how could a World Stabiliza- 
tion Fund be expected to function equitably 
and smoothly immediately following the ces- 
sation of hostilities? 

In restoring the normal functioning of 
currency systems it must be realized that 
gold and silver reserves of the conquered as 
well as the satellite countries have been con- 
fiscated, and in their stead worthless paper 
money has been circulated. It is quite prob- 
able that 75 percent of the silver coins and 
bullion of those countries have gone into 
munitions and implements of war. This to- 
gether with the shortage of money metals 
elsewhere makes necessary the redistribution 
of some of the gold and silver reserves that 
are now stored in the United States. No 
doubt our Government will welcome an op- 
portunity to distribute liberally its precious 
money metals reserves among friendly na- 
tions with whom we desire to reestablish 
trade. 

There are many economists, particularly 
in Great Britain, who do not share with 
American economists and bankers the opin- 
ion that gold and silver are essential to a 
sound currency. Indeed, there are some 
American economists and bankers who are 
disposed to discredit the important role of 
silver as backing for our paper money. And 
yet these currency experts can offer no valid 
reason to substantiate their contention. Nor 
can they point out, with any degree of con- 
viction, wherein silver-backed certificates and 
silver dollars have in any way proved detri- 
mental to our currency system. 

Some form of international bimetallism in 
the post-war world must be established if 
sound currency systems are to be restored on 
a sound basis in foreign countries. The use 
of silver along with gold in the settlement of 
international balances will minimize manip- 
ulations and afford greater protection to cur- 
rency exchange values of the weaker nations. 
Why is it not reasonable to assume that a 
currency system based on both gold and sil- 
ver, such as the system in the United States, 
would be the most logical, the most substan- 
tial, and the most acceptable for any other 
country? It is inconceivable how any per- 
son well informed on currency matters could 
hold that a paper note is superior to a silver 
dollar or to an equivalent amount of silver 
bullion. Yet, such a contention is occasion- 
ally voiced. 

The wages of more than half of the people 
of the world are so small as to make difficult 
and illogical the utilization of gold alone in 
the payment of their compensation. Silver 
offers to them the only acceptable means of 
payment. Furthermore, when we consider 
that a very small percentage of the people of 
the world have bank accounts, we realize the 
hardships that would be imposed on the re- 
maining masses, whose average daily wage is 
only a few cents in our money, if required to 
accept and to store away irredeemable paper 
notes. The distrust of paper money will be 
reflected in the demand for gold- and silver - 
backed currencies; and this demand must be 
met. 

The world has suffered, and is still suffering, 
from the misuse of paper money. Values can- 
not be maintained for any appreciable period 
where they are based on paper promises, Sta- 
bility can be achieved only where the precious 
metals (gold and silver) are used as a measure 
of values, 
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Heavy Ordnance in Battle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1944 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude an address given by Maj. Gen. L. R. 
Campbell, Chief of Ordnance of the 
United States Army, before the Milwau- 
kee post of the Army Ordnance Associa- 
tion, March 8, 1944. Iam sure Members 
of this Congress will be glad to have the 
information given by General Campbell 
regarding some of the weapons used in 
this war. The address, Heavy Ordnance 
in Battle, follows: 


Colonel Coleman, distinguished guests, gen= 
tlemen, to meet with you tonight is a pleas- 
ure I have anticipated for a long time. This 
is my first opportunity as Chief of Ordnance 
of the Army to speak to members of the Army 
Ordnance Association in this important area, 
The fame of Milwaukee and of Wisconsin as 
a producer of heavy machinery is world wide. 
The Ordnance Department of the Army is a 
user of heavy machinery on a gigantic scale, 
and with the aid of private industry is the 
producer of heavy, powerful weapons on an 
equally broad front. To say that I, as Chief 
of Ordnance, feel closely attached to Ameri- 
can industry is a truism; but that I appre- 
ciate the importance of industry in this local- 
ity is an abiding fact which I am privileged 
to acknowledge here in your presence. I shall 
have occasion frequently during the course 
of my brief remarks to emphasize this point, 
The cooperation of industry and ordnance in 
the winning of this war is evidence of our 
industrial strength at home and of our mili- 
tary strength on all the battlefields at this 
hour. 

May I take the liberty, at the start, Mr. 
Toastmaster, of making a personal reference 
which I am sure you would not have agreed 
to had you known about it in advance. It 
relates to our toastmaster himself, Colonel 
Coleman symbolizes the very highest type of 
American industrial executive whose devotion 
to the national defense of the United States 
is largely responsible for our present satis- 
factory ordnance progress, That is a well- 
considered statement, and I make it with full 
knowledge of all its implications. 

In the last World War Colonel Coleman 
served as a special assistant on artillery pro- 
duction to Maj. Gen, C. C. Williams, then 
Chief of Ordnance of the Army. He rendered 
outstanding service to the Ordnance Depart- 
ment and to the Army in that important of- 
fice. When the Army Ordnance Association 
was formed to perpetuate the ordnance les- 
sons of World War No. 1 Colonel Coleman 
was one of the founding committee. He 
helped organize the association, and in Oc- 
tober 1919 was elected first vice president, an 
office he has held without interruption for 
nearly 25 years. During that entire period 
his loyalty to ordnance, his sacrifice of time 
and personal effort, his leadership in ord- 
nance thinking, and above all, his sound 
judgment, helped bring ordnance to its com- 
manding position in world-wide battle today, 
Our country can never adequately repay 
Colonel Coleman and other industrial lead- 
ers like him who have given so generously 
of their time and talents to bring about the 
armament condition now enjoyed by our 
American fighting forces. I venture to say 
that the testimony of every fighting man of 
our forces would bear me out in this ap- 
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praisal. Colonel Coleman, as Chief of Ord- 
nance of the Army, I thank you most heartily 
for ali that you have done and are doing, not 
only for the welfare of our country at home 
but for the victory of our troops abroad. 

Tonight, gentlemen, I propose to talk to 
you about our heavy ordnance in battle. I 
have chosen this topic for two reasons; 

First, because victory in battle at this 
moment—hbattles in which our heroic Ameri- 
can forces are at death grips with a ruthless 
enemy—depends upon firepower as never be- 
fore. Secondly, Milwaukee is noted for its 
heavy machinery, and is actively engaged in 
the production of heavy ordnance. What 
more appropriate place could there be to dis- 
cuss our heavy guns? 

I intend to speak about only three of cur 
big guns, otherwise, I might intrude upon 
your time beyond the allotted period. These 
three are pretty good samples to say the least. 
But they are only a few of the many superior 
types of American ordnance—known to our 
enemy and unknown—that we have available. 

One of the most impressive and highly 
revered pieces of heavy artillery now in the 
hands of our troops is the gun that is affec- 
tionately known as “Long Tom.” It is the 
155-millimeter gun on high-speed carriage. 
It is one of the most remarkable pieces of 
fighting equipment the world over. For all 
its weight of more than 30,000 pounds, it 
has a range of more than 25,000 yards. It can 
fire three rounds a minute. It has a muzzle 
velocity of 2,800 foot-seconds. Its carriage 
is the split-trail type. It can be towed by 
a prime mover at the speed of a truck. Its 
accuracy is so deadly that it is actually 
accredited with sharp-shooting on the Italian 
front. This weapon is a tribute to the ord- 
nance designers at our great arsenals at 
Watertown, Watervliet, and Rock Island. It 
is also a tribute to the genius of American 
industry that has built its carriage and com- 
ponent parts with extreme accuracy and 
precision. “Long Tom,” now that our tactics 
require guns of siege and interdiction fire, is 
worthy of the best traditions of American 
ordnance and of American fighters. We of 
ordnance stand today as we have for the past 
100 years for firepower and yet more firepower. 

Possibly Dr, Fritz Meske of Berlin had 
“Long Tom” in mind when he broadcast the 
other night on the Berlin radio. I would 
like to quote the doctor verbatim. He spoke 
in German to listeners in Germany. Said the 
doctor: 

“The enemy's strength lies in his extremely 
extensive and variegated artillery. Whole 
batteries fire on every individual soldier or 
dispatch rider who shows himself, so that 
attacks and troop movements can hardly be 
made at all, except at night. Enemy artillery, 
often supported by heavy naval guns, covers 
with drum fire of World War dimensions 
every bit of the ground where the German 
main line is either found or believed to be. 
The whole district around Aprilia is covered 
by a milky smoke of shells. It is a hellish 
test for the nerves of the grenadiers, Our 
advance continues over the graves of our 
dear comrades in the fifth year of the war, 
as it did in the first, There can be no ques- 
tion that the fighting, on the southern 
front and in the Nettuno beachhead alike, 
has become harder to an extent which we 
have hardly experienced in the big battles in 
the east. What the enemy cannot reach with 
his artillery, he attacks with his very strong 
air force.” 

“Long Tom” has a long record of high 
praise. We can now add Dr, Meske’s com- 
mendation to all the rest. 

Now let us advance one step higher in the 
realm of heavy ordnance in battle and let 
me tell you about our next larger piece, our 
eight-inch—that is our 200-millimeter gun. 


It is a honey. It fires a round a minute to 
a range of 35,000 yards with a muzzle velocity 
of 2,600 foot-seconds. Its shells are either 
high explosive or armor-piercing. Its weight, 
gun and carriage, is 69,000 pounds. It is 
one of the most powerful weapons the world 
over. While we refer to it as eight inch in 
caliber it would be well to remember that 
eight inches means 200 millimeter. When 
you hear that our enemy in Italy is using 
170-millimeter guns against our troops, bear 
in mind that your Ordnance Department 
advocate of increased firepower—has avail- 
able for our fighting forces a much more 
potent weapon which can greatly out-range 
its adversary. 

Once again let me quote an enemy source 
of commendation. It might well include our 
200-millimeter gun. This time the author 
of the quotation is an anonymous captured 
German general. Iam indebted to Mr. Andre 
Maurois, writing in a recent issue of Life 
magazine, for the quotation: 

“If I had to organize an international 
army, I should chocse German infantry, 
French artillery, British aviation, Italian 
music, and American ordnance.” 

And finally there is one more heavy piece 
well worthy of mention at this time because 
you people here in Milwaukee are especially 
responsible for it. Its carriage was actually 
designed in Colonel Coleman's plant at the 
Bucyrus-Erie Co., and it is being produced 
here at this mcment. I refer to the 240- 
millimeter howitzer, the largest mobile artil- 
lery in our service short of railway artillery. 
The carriage of this mammoth gun travels 
in two sections on rubber-tired wagons. It 
has a range of more than 25,000 yards. It 
packs a terrific blow. It is one of the most 
accurate and most destructive mobile weapons 
of siege warfare ever devised. It is the em- 
bodiment of our ordnance principle of maxi- 
mum fire power. If a rapier thrust be de- 
manded in battle, ordnance has the weapons 
to meet the condition. If a battle-ax be re- 
quired to hack and hew at the enemy posi- 
tion, again ordnance has the weapon avail- 
able. Our 240-millimeter piece is a modern 
battle-ax against which few military targets 
can stand up. 

Whom shall I quote to sustain my opinion 
of this range of heavy weapons? Here I will 
use the words not of a captured enemy gen- 
eral, but of some of our own famed American 
leaders from the battle fronts. 

From Lt. Gen. Jacob L. Devers, in command 
of the north African theater of operations: 
“Your ordnance equipment is still par excel- 
lence with everyone.” 

From. Lt. Gen. Walter Krueger, in com- 
mand of the American Sixth Army, “The 
quality of ordnance supplied to our fighting 
forces is superb.” 

From Lt. Gen. Mark Clark, in command of 
the American Fifth Army: “The Ordnance 
Department has performed a tremendously 
fine task in keeping us supplied with arms 
and munitions.” 

That, gentlemen, is a hasty résumé of 
some of our heavy ordnance weapons, They 
are more than equal to their assigned tasks. 
They represent the best engineering skill 
and production technique of American indus- 
try. They are the joint production of the 
industry-ordnance team, than which there 
is no more powerful, efficient, and effective 
adjunct of the American fighting man. 

Once again I say to the mothers and fathers 
of American soldiers everywhere, have faith 
in American artillery. There is none better 
in the world. It is a worthy companion for 
your heroic sons. Our guns and their valor 
are matchless, They are a guaranty of vic- 
tory. 
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Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following speech 
delivered by me before the Real Estate 
Board of Kansas City, Mo., at the 
3 Hotel, Friday, February 25, 
1944: 


This country is more tax conscious today 
than ever before in its history. Not only are 
the people tax conscious, but they are worried 
and uncertain as to the future economic sta- 
bility of the United States, particularly when 
the artificial stimulants of our wartime 
economy are withdrawn, This universal in- 
terest in our financial situation has come 
about because of the millions of new tax- 
payers who are now on the books but who 
never paid an income tax until last year, plus 
the fact that there is a growing realization 
that our Federal income tax has reached the 
point of virtual confiscation; that is to say, 
we have reached a point where the tax is so 
high that no one is able to accumulate any 
substantial savings. The answer to our 
future political freedom and well-being lies 
in the question of taxation and there can 
be no hope of permanent financial solvency 
in our National Government until the power 
of the Federal Government to levy taxes is 
sharply curtailed. Two specific remedies 
which could achieve this highly desirable 
end have been proposed, and it is my purpose 
to discuss them in this talk. 

It takes real courage and a high degree of 
optimism to avoid a feeling of hopelessness 
with respect to the future of our govern- 
mental operations. Nevertheless, we have 
never been, and we trust that we never 
will be, a Nation with a defeatist psychology. 
We must proceed on and from the theory that 
there is an answer to this apparently hopeless 
situation. 

When our national debt reached the sum 
o° thirty or thirty-five billion dollars, I dis- 
tinctly remember hearing President Roose- 
velt in a radio address tell us that he had 
been advised by competent economists that 
this country could stand a national debt of 
anywhere from eighty to one hundred billion 
dollars. Now, through no fault of our own, 
we will have a debt three times that size. The 
very item of interest, seven and one-half to 
nine billion dollars, is twice as much as was 
our annual budget in 1932, yet this amount 
does not include appropriations for such es- 
sential services as the post offices, the courts, 
the Army, the Navy, Veterans’ Administration, 
and other essentia! elements of government. 
I lay especial emphasis on the word “essen- 
tial,” for if we continue with our present 
policy whereby the Federal Government dab- 
bles in everything from the birth of babies 
to the fertilization of a farmer’s field, we 
might just as well accept the inevitable and 
get ready for repudiation and unbridled in- 
flation. 

The statement is continually made that 
we have pulled out of all other economic 
crises and that, consequently, we can pull 
out of this one. This may be true, but the 
fact must not be overlooked that for the 
first time we will have a national debt which 
is three or four times the size of our normal 
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annual national income. While the war was 
the factor that shot our debt to astronomi- 
cai limits, it must be borne in mind that it 
was sharply increasing for the 10 years prior 
to Pearl Harbor. In 1930 the debt was a 
little over $16,000,000,000 but by 1939, the 
last year of peace, it amounted to forty and 
one-half billion dollars. Now in 1944 it 
amounts to approximately $206,000,000,000, 
with the prospect that if the war continues 
through 1945, it will reach three hundred 
billion at a minimum. 

Our national finances are in a precarious 
situation and there is no easy road out of 
our dilemma. Nothing worth while is ever 
achieved without work and sacrifice, and the 
answer to our national problem is no excep- 
tion to this rule. Deficit spending has been 
tried for a decade and found totally want- 
ing. Pump priming was used from 1933 to 
1939, yet no real prosperity resulted from 
the lavish outpouring of Federal money, 
The scarcity theory of economics has been 
exposed as suicidal. A continuation of this 
theory and philosophy of government will 
inevitably result in repudiation, and in the 
next stage we will see the “funny money 
man,” the governmental quack who will pro- 
pose and put into effect all sorts of schemes 
which will result in inflation and ruin, and 
then will come the “man on horseback,” and 
when dictatorship arrives, the things that 
we have fought this war for will be merely 
empty shells. 

Before we try to decide what factors 
brought about a system of government whose 
expenses brought on a policy of virtual con- 
fiscation by taxes, suppose we examine the 
factors which made us the greatest nation 
on earth and provided our people with the 
highest standard of living ever known. Our 
form of government, which stemmed from 
our Constitution, was written by real lib- 
erals, Gladstone said that the American 
Constitutional Convention contained the 
largest collection of real statesmen ever gath- 
ered together at one time or place. These 
men were true liberals in that they sought 
not only to throw off, but to guard against 
the shackles of an overwhelming executive 
department, The present-day so-called lib- 
erals are in truth and in fact nothing but 
pure reactionaries. When they adopt the 
philosophy that the Government is better 
able to manage a man's business than is the 
owner of the business, they are reverting to 
the reactionary theories of despotism, which 
our forefathers sought to escape by coming 
to this country and which they attempted to 
guard against in writing our Constitution. 

The nineteenth century, and particularly 
the last half of that era, was a period made 
notable by inventive genius under a helpful 
rather than a punitive government. This 
inventive genius, encouraged by a benevolent 
government, reached out and subdued and 
consolidated a continent in an unbelievably 
short time. We still have all the elements 
of a strong inventive society, as evidenced 
by the speed with which we converted our 
economic life from a peace to a wartime 
economy. We grew powerful while scorn- 
ing the paternalistic and totalitarian ideas 
of Europe, and it was only when we began to 
lose faith in ourselves that we began to adopt 
the defeatist attitude of Europe, together 
with the theories of these bankrupt coun- 
tries, We grew great under a national gov- 
ernment which, for the most part, was lim- 
ited to strictly governmental functions; a 
government operated and directed by our- 
selyes, through our representatives—in other 
words, under a congressional form of govern- 
ment. With the hysteria engendered by the 
depression, we began to look for short cuts to 
prosperity and voluntarily relinquished 
rights reserved to the people and to the 
States, for which Englishmen, and later 
Americans, had died to obtain and maintain, 
In our complacency we took for granted, 
and even now are taking for granted, rights 

» 8nd. freedoms which were, secured by. free- 


dom-loving people at the point of sword, but 
once these freedoms are surrendered each 
passing year will make their recapture more 
difficult and more costly. 

At the present time the battle line is being 
drawn for a fight between the executive and 
legislative departments, and when I refer to 
the executive department, I make only casual 
reference to the present executive depart- 
ment. The trend under any president, Re- 
publican or Democrat, has been the same; 
a constant expansion of the executive branch 
of government. With all of its faults, Con- 
gress offers the people their only chance to 
participate in and to direct the policies of 
our National Government, 

The framers of the Constitution intended 
that the congressional branch of the Govern- 
ment should be dominant. An inspection of 
the Constitution reveals the truth of this 
statement, for in that document the provi- 
sions for the establishment of a Congress 
come first, the executive department is pro- 
vided for second, and last of all the judicial 
department is provided as an arbiter for the 
other two. Great powers were given to Con- 
gress. Only Congress can declare war. Only 
Congress can provide for the coinage of 
money, and the Constitution is specific in its 
statement that all legislative power is vested 
in the Congress of the United States. To be 
sure a veto power was provided for the execu- 
tive department, but likewise it was provided 
that Congress could continue to legislate and 
to carry out the mandates which it receives 
from the people by overriding the veto of 
the Executive by a two-thirds vote. The 
drafters of the Constitution were correct in 
providing that Congress should (1) pass laws, 
(2) appropriate money, (3) investigate the ex- 
ecutive departments from time to time to be 
sure that the department was executing the 
laws as intended by Congress, and (4) report 
back to the people from time to time as to 
the operation of the Federal Government. In 
recent times, however, the executive depart- 
ment has grown by such leaps and bounds 
that it is necessary for Members of Congress 
to spend most of their time in attending to 
the matters of their constituents before the 
departments rather than in performing their 
intended functions, 

The right of personal liberty, of property, 
of comfort, the right of the citizen to lead 
an individual life, to marry whom he pleases 
and to earn his livelihood in the manner most 
agreeable to him are empty rights unless 
asserted and retained by the people through 
their representatives. There are those who 
think that the state is omniscient; that the 
state, rather than the individual, knows 
whether a young man should be a doctor, a 
lawyer, an engineer, a mechanic, or what-not. 
There are those in high places who have 
openly, within the last few months, made 
these statements. They are entitled, of 
course, to their opinion, but most of us are 
just as anxious that our children shall have 
the right to select their own occupation and 
to control their own destiny as did we. 

Our country is too vast and too diversified 
in interests to be governed by a central gov- 
ernment in Washington. Only local govern- 
ment can provide democracy. A government 
where we personaily know our rulers and our 
magistrates is responsive to the wishes and 
tempers of the people. Democracy can and 
does exist in our school boards, in our city 
councils, in our county courts, and in our 
justices of the peace, but it never can and 
never will exist in a government with all 
power centralized in Washington, and where 
the vital affairs of the people are controlled 
and regulated by bureaucrats whom the peo- 
ple do not know nor will ever know. 

Our National Government was set up in 
order that the States and the inhabitants of 
the States might enjoy certain basic ad- 
vantages and conveniences that only a cen- 
tral government can afford. For 125 years the 
basic conception of a national government 
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country, and then the great expansion began. 
The answer is not hard to find, for up until 
1913, at the time of the adoption of the Six- 
teenth Amendment, which provided for the 
income tax, the sources of revenue of the 
National Government were very limited, and 
it is a matter of common knowledge and 
common experience that the only time a 
government does not spend money is when it 
does not have money to spend. In 1913, at 
the time of the adoption of the income-tax 
amendment, the national expenditures were 
only $700,000,000. In 1916, they had jumped 
to $1,034,000,000. In 1938, which was a peace- 
time year, they had jumped to $7,000,000,000. 
With the big increase in the national income, 
caused by the adoption of the income-tax 
amendment, funds were provided for services 
rendered by the National Government that 
were never contemplated by the founders. I 
do not deny that many of these services were 
beneficial, but I submit that most of there 
s vices could f- 7 should have been rendered 
by the States and local governments instead 
of by a bureaucratic government in Washing- 
ton. The net result to the taxpayer would 
have been the ame or less, for, of course, the 
National Government has no money to give 
away except such amounts as it picks up 
from the citizens of the various States. 

Government departments have a way of 
mushrooming and growing beyond belief, 
When the National Department of Agricul- 
ture was first set up, it had an appropriation 
of $3,000 for the purpose of gathering statis- 
tics, but by 1938 it was enjoying an annual 
appropriation of one and one-half billion 
dollars. The Department of Labor started 
out with a small appropriation of $25,000 to 
gather statistics, but by 1938 its annual ap- 
propriation amounted to $26,000,000. The 
National Children’s Bureau commenced busi- 
ness with an appropriation of $25,000, but 
for the coming year Miss Lenroot, the Direc- 
tor, assures the Congress that she must have 
$25,000,000 in order to carry out her pro- 
gram. Last week I noticed where the depart- 
ment head in charge of free lunches for school 
children was requesting the sum of $50,000,- 
000 for the coming year. I could go on and 
on indefinitely, but it seems to me that the 
height of absurdity was reached last year 
when the Farm Security Administration 
loaned the tenant farmers under its juris- 
diction money with which to purchase War 
bonds. 

Obviously these rapidly growing depart- 
ments, together with their increased costs, 
can only be paid for by a heavy increase in 
taxes. Consequently, for many years past 
the lowest rate we have paid on our normal 
income is 6 percent, and under the new tax 
bill the rate was raised to 10 percent. Cor- 
porate taxes during the last year amounted 
to 40 percent and excess profits to 90 per- 
cent, and now are to be increased to 95 per- 
cent. We have gotten to the place where the 
Federal Government is levying taxes to a 
point that means the difference between 
profit and loss, and with no end in sight. To 
illustrate how the taxing power of the Fed- 
eral Government has grown, it is interesting 
to note that when the Sixteenth Amendment 
was proposed in 1913, Charles Evans Hughes, 
then Governor of New York, was opposed to 
the adoption of the amendment, because he 
was afraid that the time might come when 
the Federal Government might levy a tax of 
10 percent. 

However, this is a realistic world, and there 
is no use in sitting around licking our sores 
and thinking with nostalgic reverence of 
the good old days of States’ rights. So- 
called States’ rights is not the solution to 
the problem, On the contrary, State re- 
sponsibility is our hope, and if the States 
will assume their responsibility, their so- 
called rights will take care of themselves. 

Fortunately, there is evidence that some 
of the States and cities are beginning to be 
aware of, the, fact that they, have a, very 
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definite responsibility in the post-war world, 
and with this awakening responsibility will 
come a fear and a realization of the danger 
and waste of an all-inclusive Federal Gov- 
ernment. For instance, the relative small 
town of Gainesville, Ga., has announced that 
by a careful fiscal policy it has succeeded 
in building up a surplus of $8,000,000, which 
it proposes to expend for worth-while public 
projects after the war to provide employ- 
ment. Our little neighbor, Hannibal, Mo., 
has shown the sort of spunk that used to be 
typical of American communities. There the 
school board has very properly refused the 
aid of the Federal Government in provid- 
ing free lunches for school children, the 
board taking the position that the district 
and the community can and will provide 
these facilities. 

The State of Connecticut has done a good 
job of looking to the future and in pro- 
viding a reservoir of public works to provide 
temporary employment. I use the word 
“temporary” designedly, for Governor Bald- 
win, of Connecticut, sums up the situation 
with a high degree of accuracy when he 
says, “Public works at best will constitute 
but a minor phase of the post-war problem.” 
Even more realistic and diagnostic is Gov- 
ernor Baldwin when he says, What then is 
most. likely to restrain the post-war expan- 
sion of business and industry? First and 
foremost: Taxes.” 

Pennsylvania has done one of the best jobs 
of post-war planning of any of the States. 
Governor Martin sums up the position of the 
State most admirably when he says, Penn- 
sylvania recognizes that, to the companies 
within its borders, taxation may be the differ- 
ence between profit and loss, and to its citi- 
zens it may be the difference between a good 
job and a mediocre job or no job at all.” 

Thus it appears that the old pioneer qual- 
Aty of self-sufficiency is still existent in Amer- 
ica, It is not only existent, but in my judg- 
ment, it is waiting for a chance to come out 
-of hiding and to assert itself, provided it is 
given encouragement. There is never any 
use of criticizing an existing order unless we 
are prepared to offer some specific remedy to 
alleviate the conditions of which we com- 
piain. If we think the executive branch of 
-the Federal Government has become too pow- 
erful, do we have any definite and workable 
plans to reverse this tendency? It would 
appear that there are two plans under con- 
sideration which will produce this result. 

1. Fourteen States have memorialized the 
Congress to submit an amendment to the 
Constitution which, in effect, would be a 
modifying amendment to the sixteenth 
amendment and which would provide that, 
except in time of war, the Federal Govern- 
ment cannot Jevy a tax in excess of 25 per- 
tent on the income of any citizen. 

2. Congressman Disney, of Oklahoma, one 
of the ablest and soundest men in the House, 
has introduced a resolution calling for a 
constitutional amendment to limit the power 
of Congress to levy taxes. Briefly, the Dis- 
ney resolution, which I hope will be adopted 
and submitted to the States in a form of a 
constitutional amendment, provides that on 
the first day of the session the President shall 
submit to the Congress an estimate of an- 
ticipated revenues for the ensuing. year un- 
der the tax laws then in force. The Execu- 
tive shall then recommend in his message as 
to how these revenues shall be spent. Ex- 
cept during time of war or for 1 year there- 
after, the Congress shall not appropriate 
money in excess of such estimate except by a 
three-fifths vote of both bodies unless the 
Congress shall at the time of the making 
of an appropriation in excess of estimated 
revenues provide for new taxes designed to 
raise the necessary revenue. In order to pro- 
vide absolute financial soundness; it is pro- 
vaad — these restrictions shall apply to all 

tions except for contingencies of 
Congress, the courts, or for claims that have 
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United States—in other words, claims that 
have been reduced to judgment in the Court 
of Claims. 

The Disney resolution merely provides the 
same safeguard against the unlimited spend- 
ing by Congress that is provided in every 
State constitution with respect to the legis- 
lature and with respect to the subdivisions of 
the State. It is a matter of common knowl- 
edge and common experience that the only 
way that a public body can be kept from 
spending more money than it takes in is to 
limit the power of the spending body to ap- 
propriate money, and there is no reason why 
Congress, aS well as the States and sub- 
divisions, should not be under these pre- 
cautionary restrictions. 

If these two amendments were adopted, 
a decentralization of our Government would, 
of necessity follow, for the reason that the 
Federal Government would not have the rev- 
enue to carry on its present all-inclusive ac- 
tivities. If the Federal Government were 
precluded from levying income taxes in ex- 
cess of 25 percent of income, together with 
the Disney restrictions on appropriations, we 
would not see the millions of bureaucrats 
running up and down the country and stick- 
ing their nose into every legitimate business 
transaction carried on by the businessman of 
this country. The Department of Agriculture 
and the Children’s Bureau would not be able 
to indulge in every capricious whim of the 
administrator of the department, and the 
Farm Security Administration would have 
some difficulty in loaning tenant farmers the 
tax money of the country with which to buy 
Government bonds. Such restrictions would 
certainly kill for all the time the cradle-to- 
the-grave philosophy of our starry-eyed ideal- 
ists, and in its place we might have a govern- 
ment, both local and national, for which we 
could afford to pay, for when these functions 
are transferred from an unresponsive remote 
Government at Washington to the State and 
subdivisions, where the voters know the peo- 
ple who are responsible for the expenditure 
of their tax money a far higher degree of 
responsibility will ensue. We, of course, will 
never get back to the old concept of States’ 
rights, and with our changing society it is not 
desirable that we should, but it is to be hoped 
that we will get back some sort of fiscak 
sanity. 

This is a rich country of almost unbeliev- 
able national resources. Our inyentive genius 
is second to none; in fact, it far surpasses 
anything that the world has known. We can 
meet and conquer the problems that will 
confront us after the war, even with our stag- 
gering debt three times as great as Mr. Roose- 
velt said we could safely bear, but we can't 
do it under the present set-up. The Ameri- 
can people and American business did a pretty 
fair job for 150 years of managing their own 
lives and their own business without gov- 
ernmental coddling on the one hand and the 
restrictive directives of the bureaus on the 
other. Given a chance and a minimum of 
governmental supervision, we can and we will 
reassert our national and individual initia- 
tive and carry on, to the end that we may 
maintain a solvent Government and provide 
a high standard of living for our people. 


Capt. Thomas B. McGuire, Jr., New Jer- 
sey’s Leading Air Ace of This War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS- 


OF NEW JERSEY 
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Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 


‘Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I am including a 
newspaper editorial describing the excel- 
lent war record of Capt. Thomas B. Mc- 
Guire, Jr., a resident of the Seventh Con- 
gressional District of New Jersey. The 
editorial follows: 


Since last April, when he entered the 
Southwest Pacific area of operations, New 
Jersey's leading air ace of this war—now 
Captain McGuire—has played a funeral dirge 
with the cannon and machine guns of his 
P-38 Lightning fighter plane for at least 17 
of Hirohito’s flyers. 

His individual feats have made him the 
third ranking Army ace in the Southwest 
Pacific theater and have won him the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross and Air Medal, with 
numerous clusters. He has participated in 
more than 115 operational flights. 

Until a few months before Pearl Harbor 
Captain McGuire was an aeronautical engi- 
neering student at Georgia Tech, where he 
played a cornet in the college band. Before 
that, he had tooted first horn in the Sebring 
(Fia.) high-school band which won the na- 
tional interscholastic championship in 1937. 

Then, in the spring of 1941, he got the 
flying bug, won his civilian flying license and 
enlisted in the Army Air Corps. 

After winning his wings at Randolph Field, 
he served for 6 months in the Aleutians, 
where he never once sighted an enemy plane, 
but since his transfer to the Southwest Pa- 
cific the Nipponese have seen plenty of him, 

McGuire was shot down himself once— 
the day he got his twelfth and thirteenth 
enemy planes. He spent a month in Aus- 
tralia, recovering from wounds, but never 
mentioned that in his letters home. 

"I didn't want to worry you,” he wrote to 
his father, a Ridgewood automobile dealer, 


who got the story from a brother officer in 


this country on leave. Here’s what the re- 
turned flyer told the senior McGuire: 

“Tommy's wingman was jumped by five 
Zeros on October 17 when they were coming 
in from a patrol flight. Tommy. wheeled 
around and dove right into the Japs and 
sent two of them down in flames before the 
others got him. One of his engines was 
hit and his plane caught fire. 

“He bailed out and spent 5 hours in a 
leaking rubber boat, with shrapnel wounds 
in his arm and two black eyes. Some of our 
planes found him just before sunset.” 

For that action, Captain McGuire received 
the Distinguished Flying Cross from Lt. 
Gen. George C. Kenney, Chief Air Officer in 
the southwest Pacific, who wrote to the 
Ridgewood pilot's wife, the former Marion 
Geisler, of San Antonio, Tex.: 

“It was an award made in recognition of 
courageous service to his combat organiza- 
tion, his fellow American airmen, his country, 
his home, and you. 

“He was cited for heroism in flight and ex- 
ceptional and outstanding accomplishments 
in the face of great danger above and beyond 
the line of duty.” 

McGuire was back in action when the Fifth 
Army Air Force provided cover for the Allied 
ground forces making their second invasion 
strike on the coast of New Britain, at Cape 
Gloucester, the day after Christmas 1943. 

Tommy shot down four Japanese Val dive 
bombers in 15 minutes, which he described 
to an Army public-relations officer as “prob- 
ably the busiest 15 minutes I have ever 
spent.” 

“There were 16 planes in our formation,” 
he related. “Our job was to patrol the 
Gloucester area, and protect the shipping 
proceeding to and lying off the shore, from 
bomber attack. Along with ‘Pudgy,’ that’s 
what I call my ship (and she really has stood 
aS me against our little * * friends), 

we hit the target area a short time 
2 and proceeded to circle around waiting 
for Japs. 


“Suddenly one ot the in our forma- 


tion sighted between 30 and 40 Zerbes hHeuded 
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our way. Just as we started to make a direct 
head-on pass at these ‘Zekes,’ someone spotted 
some more of them fiying slightly above and 
to the left of our position. To avoid being 
closed in by a two-sided attack, we throttled 
faster under this second group of ‘Zekes.’ As 
we started to climb back to gain altitude to 
meet the ‘Zekes,’ I sighted about 25 to 30 
‘Val’ dive bombers at an altitude of 18,000 
feet. 

“Our main job was to protect the shipping, 
so I signalled to the other men and in a quick 
dive we headed as fast as we could toward 
the ‘Vals,’ which at this time were almost over 
the shipping. They had already started to 
swing down toward the destroyers and larger 
cargo vessels, at an angle of 45 degrees, when 
we made contact at 8,000 to 10,000 feet. They 
saw us at that time and the majority imme- 
diately salvoed their bombs, and headed fast 
down toward the water and coast line, as this 
was their best means of escape. 

“I got my first blast at one at 8,000 feet; 
it burst into flames and clouds of smoke 
trailed the plane as it dived straight into the 
sea, By this time most of them that hadn't 
headed out to sea were flying at a minimum 
altitude over the water. I made about eight 
Passes from dead astern and caught another 
about 150 feet from the water, and I saw him 
explode in the air. A few passes later, it 
seemed like a couple of seconds, I fired a final 
burst into a third ‘Val’ and this, too, crashed 
into the water.” 

McGuire’s fourth victim that day was not 
accounted for in the public-relations officer’s 
report. 

Another dispatch from this area recently 
quoted the New Jersey flyer as saying Jap 
pilots generally run away unless they have 
heavy numerical superiority, and that they 
no longer carry the fight to the Allies. 

“The Japs now are using more teamwork 
than before,” McGuire said, “but they still 
range from very poor to very good, whereas 
our pilots are uniformly pretty good. The 
Japs will be the first to break from any head- 
on encounter. Their guns lack the range 
and fire power of ours.” 

McGuire was graduated from the Willard 
School in Ridgewood, and Sebring High 
School in Florida, where he lived for several 
years with his mother, the late Mrs. Thomas 
B. McGuire, Sr. He was in his junior year 
at Georgia Tech when he enlisted in the Air 
Forces. 

His forebears have been residents of the 
Paterson area of New Jersey since 1817. 


About Federal Grants-in-Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1944 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include an article setting forth a 
summary of Federal subsidies to the 
States, to organizations, programs, and 
individuals within States, recently re- 
leased by the Michigan Public Expendi- 
ture Survey, which I believe gives val- 
uable information in this connection. 
The date of this issue is February 28, 
1944: 

This is a digest of a summary of Federal 
subsidies to the States and to organizations, 
programs, and individuals within States, re- 
cently published by the Citizens National 


Committee of Washington, D. C., titled “Fed- 
eral Grants-in-Aid, Boon or Menace to the 
United States?” 

It is a story of the origin and growth of 
Federal subsidies from 1787 when the Con- 
stitution was framed, when State debts grow- 
ing out of their contributions to the common 
defense in the Revolution were assumed by 
the National Government, in the desire to 
seal their common interest, to the present 
date when Federal financial aids have mush- 
roomed “from a few millions into billions of 
dollars a year in less than a generation.” So 
the story follows: 

Federal aid direct to the States in the form 
of grants-in-aid payments by the Federal 
Government in 1942 totaled $693,900,000. 
Other Federal payments resembling grants 
and known as quasi grants, but not made 
directly to the States. amounted to $2,462,- 
900,000. 

It is significant that some States contrib- 
uted more Federal income than they received 
in payments, some contributed less than they 
received. This fact raises the question of 
the growing degree of Federal control over 
the States and over the national economy 
which is now seen to be associated with Fed- 
eral payments. 

“The use of the quasi grant, in particular, 
challenges the attention of those who are 
concerned about the changing structure of 
American democratic government. It has 
always been an American theory that com- 
munity life, from the smallest unit up to 
the State government, ought to be alert, 
vigorous, assertive, and self-directed. This 
wan not merely a social ideal, based on the 
principle that local groups can manage their 
own affairs better than outsiders. It carried 
with it the notion that the National Gov- 
ernment itself would represent and be 
checked by the smaller units, thus restrain- 
ing the growth of a Federal bureaucracy and 
undue Federal dominance.” 

However, the distribution of Federal grants, 
particularly the quasi grant, results in the 
recognition of the State as the topmost so- 
cially organized unit for purposes tradition- 
ally regarded as local. When those pur- 
poses become dependent on the National 
Treasury, the basis of representative govern- 
‘ment undergoes a change. 

Originally, Federal grants were concerned 
chiefly with education. At first agricultural 
grants were limited to research and experi- 
ment. Only in the last decade have pay- 
ments been made to aid production, the 
financing and marketing of farm produce. 

The real beginning of Federal subsidy leg- 
islation was the Morrill Act in 1857, estab- 
lishing the system of land-grant agricultural 
colleges. This was followed by other agri- 
cultural Lills, and in 1916 Federal aid moved 
into the highway field and in 1918 into public 
health. In 1935 the program bloomed under 
the social security program. 

A brief summary of the more important 
Federal aids follows: 

Public Health, assisting States, counties, 
and health districts to establish and maintain 
adequate public health services and person- 
nel, Annual appropriation, $11,000,000. No 
State matching appropriation required. 

Venereal disease control, begun in 1918 and 
amended in 1935; 1942 appropriation $7,817,- 
000-with grants matched 100 percent. 

Child welfare, begun in 1935 to establish 
the Children’s Bureau to cooperate with State 
public welfare agencies for the care of home- 
less, dependent, or neglected children. The 
authorization is $1,510,000 annually. No 
matching State appropriation required. 

Crippled children services, begun in 1935 
to enable States to extend and improve sery- 
ice for crippled children, providing medical, 
surgical care. Authorization is $3,870,000 an- 
nually. Matching State appropriation of 100 
percent usually required. 

Maternal and child health, established 1935 
to permit States to extend and improve serv- 
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ices protecting health of mothers and chil- 
dren, particularly in rural or economically af- 
fected areas. Annual authorization $5,820,- 
000. Matching State appropriation of 70 to 
100 percent required. 

Federal Public Housing Authority provides 
for contributions to housing agencies to as- 
sist in achieving and maintaining low-rent 
character of their housing projects. Annual 
contributions of $28,000,000 are authorized; 
annual obligations now running about $10,- 
500,000. The receiving agency is required to 
contribute in tax remissions, tax exemptions, 
or cash by at least 20 percent of the amount 
of the Authority grant. 

The Social Security Act of 1935—old-age 

assistance—provides aid to States in furnish- 
ing assistance to aged, needy individuals. 
Expenditures rose from $124,600,000 in 1937 
to an estimated $329,000,000 in 1943. In gen- 
eral, the Federal grant is 50 percent of the 
cost. 
Aid to dependent children, to enable each 
State to furnish financial assistance to needy 
dependent children. 1943 estimated expend- 
itures are $78,000,000. Grants are made on a 
50-percent basis within prescribed limits. 

Aid to the blind, to aid States in providing 
financial assistance to the blind. Estimated 
expenditures for 1943 are $8,700,000. Grants 
to be matched 50 percent within limits. 

The United States Employment Service, 
first established in 1933 on a State-partici- 
pating basis, now an exclusive Federal activ- 
ity under the War Manpower Commission. 

Unemployment Compensation State Ad- 
ministration—provides authorization of $80,- 
000,000 each fiscal year for grants to States, 
although the Federal share of unemployment 
taxes runs more than $125,000,000 a year. 
Federal Aid Highways, includes the Federal 
Aid Road Act to provide a national highway 
system; Secondary or Feeder Roads, first pro- 
vided for in 1933; Grade Crossing Elimina- 
tion, established 1933; and Public Lands 
Highways, established 1921. These cover 
various projects indicated by their titles. 
Involves authorization of $141,000,000 an- 
nually with various degrees of matching ap- 
propriations. 

Miscellaneous, this group includes Forest 
Planting Stock; Forest-Fire Cooperation; 
Wildlife Restoration; State Homes for Sol- 
diers and Sailors, and State Marine Schools. 
Authorizations vary according to type of 
project; matching appropriation required in 
varying degrees. Not all States participate. 

The second category of Federal grants—the 
quasi grants, as stated, amounted to $2,- 
462,900,000 in 1942. Quasi grants have been 
defined as “direct Federal expenditures that 
are made for, and are of immediate benefit to, 
State and local governments.” This type of 
payment has its constitutional roots in the 
powers conferred upon the Federal Govern- 
ment in support of which money might be 
spent for such purposes as support of the 
Army and Navy, the administration of the 
national tax system, public land, justice, un- 
der the national law. Quasi grants are ap- 
portioned among the States on the basis of 
population or representation rather than of 
the need and usually are not reimbursable. 

Agriculture and employment (including 
public works undertaken without the em- 
ployment motive) have been the principal 
outlet for Federal quasi-grants in recent 
years. “Relief” is the term best covering this 
field, if relief is interpreted to include not 
merely assistance to individuals but the 
bolstering of a depressed industry. 

In its earliest depression stages, relief as- 
sumed a broader theoretical basis and became 
mingled with the ideas of “recovery,” sta- 
bilization,” “adjustment,” and “equaliza- 
tion.’ These policies marked the clear-cut 
emergence of a new attitude toward public 
expenditures and a new concept of the func- 
tion of the Federal Government, It has 
marked the real point of departure from the 
free enterprise system, 
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Among some of the more important and 
more costly quasi-grants may be included 
the foilowing: 

Agricultural Adjustment Program—crop 
production control under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Acts of 1933 and 1938, and the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act of 1936. Expenditures for 1942 were $721,- 
600,000, and for 1943 are estimated at $610,- 
000,000. 

Farm Security Administration administers 
rural rehabilitation and farm tenancy at a 
cost $67,400,000 in 1942 and estimated $42,- 
000,000 in 1943 and $37,000,000 in 1944. 

Civilian Conservation Corps, now discon- 
tinued and in liquidation. It cost $385,800,- 
000 in 1937, its peak fiscal year. 

National Youth Administration, now 
transferred to Vocational Education and 
training as a war agency, but costing $94,- 
600,000 in 1940. 

Work Projects Administration discontin- 
ued and in liquidation but costing $1,896,- 
000,000 in 1937. 

Public Works Administration administers 
grants to States and public bodies for con- 
struction projects. Expenditures will be 
about $20,000,000 in 1943 and will be in liqui- 
dation by 1944. 

Another classification under this same 
category is the Federal receipts shared with 
the States, This originated from the claim 
of Western States that much of their areas 
were untaxed Federal lands, thus reducing 
their sources of revenue. Among these types 
of grants are rebates from the proceeds of the 
sale of public lands, return of certain license 
fees, receipts from leases of floodway lands 
and from the use of submarginal lands. Pay- 
ments of shared receipts in 1942 amounted to 
$5,225,000. 

The trend of Federal aid may best be eon- 
sidered by observing the patterns into which 
the types of aid fall. Prior to the depression, 
Federal payments to the States never 
reached an annual total of more than $200,- 
000,000, and the following table reflects the 
historical trend: 
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Aid to agriculture has more than doubled 
in 10 years and would seem to be at the 
saturation point. 

Education has been generously considered 
and expenditures are near to saturation. 

Health and public welfare is about maxi- 
mum under present authorization although 
further grants for venereal disease control, 
child welfare, crippled children, and ma- 
ternal and child-health expenditures, and 
public-housing expenditures will grow and 
may increase by $26,000,000 in the next few 
years. 

Trends in Federal aid to the States are 
rather difficult to trace at present. Subsidies 
to the States are well established as to princi- 
ple and policy, and there is an inclination to 
employ them in a number of problems. On 
the other hand, the States are in good finan- 
cial condition, and it should be some years 
before they could press for new needs. 

Only Social Security and Public Housing 
seem to be under possible extensive expansion, 
There is a strong feeling the Federal Govern- 
ment should bear a larger part of the total 
cost of public assistance and that it should 
extend assistance to health, disability, medi- 
cal, and hospital services, while the Employ- 
ment Service, now wholly Federal, may con- 
tinue so, and Unemployment Compensation 
may join it. 

Notwithstanding earlier traditions, Federal 
aid to the States seems to be accepted as a 
sound basis of tax equalization among the 
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States and a means of establishing necessary 
services in low-income States. 

Opposition is largely on the grounds that 
the Federal Government should concern it- 
self exclusively with matters of purely na- 
tional aspects. Many functions, such as high- 
Ways, were only purely local but now are na- 
tional, and a sharp line between Federal and 
State responsibility is sometimes hard to 
draw. However, it is difficult to identify agri- 
culture, education, and relief as national 
functions. Public health may also be classed 
as a local interest except in matters of inter- 
state concern. A further argument against 
Federal aid is that it stifies local initiative and 
responsibility. On the other hand, it some- 
times increases initiative, and States have ex- 
tended themselves beyond their means to take 
advantage of Federal aid. Another objection 
is that the wealthier States bear most of the 
burden. 

With Federal money goes Federal control, 
the conditions and limitations on States in- 
creased and strengthened with each new 
grant, with the result that Federal bureau 
chiefs now exercise a veto over many State 
activities. The resulting rupture between na- 
tional fiscal control and our original political 
forms based on State independence has re- 
sulted in a deterioration of the latter, with 
Federal leverage on the States introducing a 
factor which the States to date have not 
circumvented, 


Worse Things Than Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN C. BUTLER 


OF. NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 9, 1944 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an editorial from the 
South Buffalo News. The editorial is 
entitled “Worse Things Than Inflation” 
and I am inclined to agree with the edi- 
tor’s views that we have greater dangers 
to face than inflation: 

WORSE THINGS THAN INFLATION 

We sometimes think that the threat of 
inflation is being used as a bogeyman to 
force the Nation into accepting social re- 
forms and a certain degree of regimentation 
to conceal from the public the serious eco- 
nomic mistakes of the Government. 

Now there are worse things than inflation. 
Indeed, we arè in a period of inflation at the 
present time. One such thing is Government 
tyranny, which can occur when people fear 
inflation more than they love freedom. We 
may not be able to avoid inflation. It is the 
price of war. But we can avoid tyranny. 

The present rebellion against subsidies is 
an encouraging indication that the American 
people prefer to take their inflation straight. 
For subsidies would open the door to total 
Government control of the private citizen, 


Mr. Speaker, the fact is we are just 
now going through a period of inflation, 
but there are no alarming signs at this 
time that widespread inflation is taking 
hold on this Nation and this condition 
must be a great disappointment to those 
who are trying to scare the public with 
the inflation bugbear. 

It is not difficult to understand the 
motives behind such threatening talk. 
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Some of the people who are crying infla- 
tion are undoubtedly trying to make 
bigger taxes more palatable and some are 
apparently hoping to sell subsidies to the 
American people. Whatever their mo- 
tives, the fact remains that such dire 
threats of inflation, if carried too far, 
might result in disaster. 

It seems to me if we are sensible and 
continue our price controls and stop 
using the cry of inflation for political 
reasons, we can take it for granted that 
the American public also will continue to 
use the good sense they always have 
shown, whether in wartimes or in peace-- 
times. 

As this editor states there are worse 
things than inflation. One such thing is 
government tyranny. 

I do not believe that our soldiers will 
want to come back to a country they 
have fought for and find that their lives 
are to be ordered by a tyrannical Gov- 
ernment, It is our duty here to prevent 
any such system. We are beginning to 
wake up. No longer can the people be 
lulled by the high-sounding phrases and 
ee performanc-:—th°t is a healthy 

gn. 

If we want to maintain the system of 
free enterprise that has made this the 
greatest country on earth—if we are de- 
termined that there shall be special priv- 
ileges for none—but equal opportunity 
for all—then we must have leaders who 
will look after the interests of the people 
and not after their own personal de- 
sires for power and more power. 

The danger of inflation is mild com- 
pared to the danger of becoming victims 
of bureaucratic dictation of all our acts 
and desires. 


The Carnival of Death 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL A. WEISS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1944 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, has Amer- 
ica grown soft? We admit that for a 
quarter of a century we talked peace and 
inculcated the principles of peace into 
the minds of every man, woman, and 
child in America. Then came the ruth- 
less Japanese treachery at Pearl Harbor 
followed by the Nazi declaration of war. 

America awakened—we have a war to 
win, Americans know they face a deadly 
and vicious enemy. All of us remember 
well the deadly German air raids on 
unprotected civilians in London, Plym- 
outh, and Coventry. Americans began 
to prepare for an all-out attack. And 
soon the Nazis started to feel American 
air power—first in Stuttgart, then 
Rostag, Bremen, Dresden, Hamburg, 
Schweinfurt, and Berlin. All those places 
felt the devastating and block-busting 
round-the-clock bombing of the R, A. F. 
and the A. A. F. The Germans were be- 
ginning to wince, squeal, and cry 
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“murder,” but “they had sown the wind 
and they were reaping the whirlwind.” 
They asked for it and I believe in letting 
them have it. They showed no mercy for 
the helpless little children and other 
civilians at Plymouth, at Coventry, or any 
other place; they must be made to pay 
the price for such savagery. 

And now, suddenly, here in this coun- 
try, a voice of mercy rises for the Nazis. 
Twenty-eight prominent clergymen and 
national leaders appeal for a halt on the 
obliteration of beautiful German cities 
and this carnival of death. Have they 

forgotten so soon the Nazi butchery of 
millions of human beings? Is the mem- 
ory of man so short that he can forget 
so soon the ruthless bombing of an un- 
defended Rotterdam; the ruthless in- 
vasion of Poland and Greece? I remem- 
ber. And free people throughout the 
world can never forget. I would suggest 
that this group of “prominent clergy- 
men and national leaders” read and di- 
gest the splendid editorial which ap- 
peared in the March 7, 1944, issue of the 
McKeesport (Pa.) Daily News, en- 
titled “The Carnival of Death.” I am 
happy to include this article as part of 
-my remarks: 

THE CARNIVAL OF DEATH 

“They have sown the wind, and they shall 
Teap the whirlwind.” 

More than 1,600 American planes roared 
over Berlin again yesterday, blasting the Nazi 
capital with tons of explosives and engaging 
in air battles that knocked down at least 123 
of the enemy's fighter craft. 

And in this country a voice of mercy arises. 
Twenty-eight prominent clergymen and na- 
tional leaders appeal for a halt to the “oblit- 
eration” bombings of German cities—“this 
carnival of death.” 

Thus the hard reality of war is made to 
clash with Christian principles and practi- 
cality with moral idealism. And who in this 
thunderous time shall judge.or decide? 

William Tecumseh Sherman, the most bru- 
tal commander perhaps of America’s own Civil 
War, once said: “War is cruel and you cannot 
confine it.” Later he wrote: “War at best is 
barbarism.” And then he succinctly summed 
up the two in a terse statement that lives 
as the one best commentary of mass human 
conflict: “War is hell.” 

And hell it is. It was hell to the innocent 
people of Rotterdam, carefully, meticulously 
charting their neutral course through a polit- 
ically troubled Europe, when the German 
Luftwaffe roared overhead to obliterate a 
section of their city and heap up the dead 
as a calculated demonstration of the potency 
of a rearmed Reich. 

Hell it was, too, to the gallant defenders of 
Warsaw, caught in the jaws of a bloody mili- 
tary machine, as they fought and died for 3 
weeks under the German terror in the skies, 
And hell, also, for the British of bomb-rocked 
London, suffering out the air blitz, and for 
those of historic Coventry in the hours of 
stark horror when a city fell, crushed, burn- 
ing, and bleeding while the Luftwaffe winged 
aloft. 

War at best is barbarism. Nothing truer 
has ever come from tongue or pen. It was a 
truism to confront the German people as they 
went to work with determination to manu- 
facture the armaments, create the Nazi sys- 
tem and plot the destruction of the peace of 
Europe and the world. Where in that land 
was the voice of mercy—the appeal to reason 
then? 

There are several possible replies to the 28 
American clergymen and national leaders who 
with Christian principles and sincere mercy, 
now protest the carnival of death. It might 


be said that the Germans started the war, 
therefore they must stand the consequences. 
It also might be said that an inexorable jus- 
tice is now at work, beyond, perhaps, the 
sense of man to understand or interfere. 

But more to their line of thought, it can be 
said that the German-inspired war is still on. 
And it is total war, waged not alone by uni- 
formed men in battle phalanx but by every 
man, woman, and child able to lift a hand to 
fashion an instrument for the death of some- 
one else. It is on in Berlin and Stuttgart as 
well as at Anzio and Cassino, The dead in 
German cities are no less horrible than the 
dead along the fighting lines. 

The carnival can be stopped. The Germans 
can stop it overnight. They can do so by the 
very simple procedure that on some unpre- 
dictable day they will confront as a strict 
necessity. They can quit fighting. They can 
surrender and stand the penalties which 
studied justice will proclaim for their crimes 
against Christian principles and decent civi- 
lization. They can halt this war as abruptly 
as they started it. 

What the 28 men who have seen fit to pro- 
test our military policy at this grim juncture 
fail to appreciate is this: The bombers roar- 
ing over Germany are not there to hand out 
a brutal punishment. They are there, simply 
and certainly, to help in winning the war. 
They are there to destroy the plants and fac- 
tories where death is being devised for Amer- 
icans and to speed the time when peace can 
reign again, not for two decades but for ages. 

Criminal and un-Christian now is the con- 
tinued determination of the German people 
to resist—a flagellant decision by a people 
who have sown the wind to reap the whirl- 
wind. They deserve no mercy. They shall 
have none, 


Time To Begin Now 
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HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1944 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Memphis Commercial Appeal for 
March 5, 1944: 


TIME TO BEGIN NOW 


The Price Control Act under which the 
Office of Price Administration is operating 
will expire on June 30, and confronted as 
it is with what will probably be a very bitter 
fight to prevent its extension in present 
form, it is time for the Congress to get to 
work on it if it hopes to accomplish any- 
thing constructive. 

Both major parties are agreed that control 
is necessary if runaway prices are to be 
avoided, and undoubtedly the administra- 
tion would like to have the act continued 
in present form. For that reason it would 
prefer waiting until the last moment, as 
it so often has, and then, with an expira- 
tion date immediately ahead, attempt to 
cram its own version down the congressional 
throat. It is for that reason that Minority 
Leader Martin is urging immediate con- 
sideration by the House Banking Committee 
before which hearings on the act’s extension 
must be held as a first step. 

There are other reasons equally sound. 
Opponents of food subsidy payments have 
indicated that the renewed price-control 
legislation will probably be the vehicle for 
a third effort at banning food subsidy pay- 
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ments. If that happens, a major congres- 
sional row is inevitable. Too, there are the 
recommendations of the House select com- 
mittee appointed to investigate executive 
agencies to be considered. 

Those ‘are deserving of most careful con- 
gressional consideration in voting extension 
of the Price Control Act. The committee 
made an extensive investigation and made 
some very caustic criticisms of the manner 
in which O. P. A. currently operates. 

The chief weakness of the act as it now 
stands lies in lack of power limitations. 
In too many instances O. P. A. has acted in 
capacity of prosecutor, judge, and jury in 
clear violation of constitutional safeguards. 
It has assumed, as the House committee re- 
ported, powers which Congress never intended 
it should have. If the Congress intends to 
apply the correctives so patently needed it 
cannot wait until the last minute to deter- 
mine what they shall be. 

The legislation is too important to the 
welfare of the country to be handled hastily, 
and realizing full well what needs to be 
done, there is no valid reason for delay in 
starting the work. 


Brumidi’s Gone: His Works Live On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH McKELLAR 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, Mr. 
Horace C. Carlisle, of this city, has writ- 
ten a very beautiful poem entitled 
“Brumidi’s Gone: His Works Live On.” 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BRUMIDI'S GONE—HIS WORKS LIVE ON 


The Senate’s great Committee on 
Appropriations holds 

Its sessions in a Chamber which 
Unconsciously unfolds 

Whole chapters in our history, 
As great minds dwell upon 

The priceless art productions that 
Brumidi's brush has done, 


As elsewhere in the Capitol, 
Brumidi's works in art, 

In many noted places, play 
A meritorious 

The purposed pictures that his hand 
Has left upon these walls 

Will, in all likelihood, be there 
Until time’s curtain falls. 


Some great historic events 
He's pictured with his brush 
Upon the walls too feelingly 
For time to ever hush— 
Yea, pictures speak a language which 
The wise and unwise know, 
For which Americans praise God 
From whom all blessings flow. 


Brumidi’s wonderworks in art 
Need no interpreter— 

They're understood by everyone 
Who is a worshiper 

Of nature's great creative God, 
On whom the great and small, 

As they bid life on earth farewell, 
Are more than apt to call, 
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Our military solons were 
The favored ones for whom 
Brumidi decorated this 
Unique committee room— 
That's why war scenes predominate, 
To signify the fact 
That we'll be ready for our foes 
Whenever we're attacked. 


Brumidi on this masterpiece 
Of his could not have smiled 
Unless he's glorified it with 
The beauty of a child; 
For art, to him, fell short of art, 
Unless he found a place 
To paint the idol of his heart, 
A child's inspiring face. 
Horace C. Carlisle. 


Bombing of German Cities 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN H. FOLGER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 10, 1944 


Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been astonished as well as disturbed that 
some people in our country, and perhaps 
in England, have become rather hyster- 
ical on account of the bombings by the 
United States and Great Britain recently 
carried out in Germany, and perhaps 
particularly with respect to the bombings 
in Berlin. 

I cannot understand this attitude. 
The analysis of their position seems to 
be that our soldiers must die; that we 
cannot effectually prevent the agencies 
which set on foot this disastrous war 
from committing wholesale slaughter 
against our people and those of our allies. 
To me, this is describable only by the 
word “silly.” 

Iam asking that I may extend my re- 
marks by including therein the following 
broadcast by Mr. Raymond Gram Swing, 
which I think completely and finally an- 
swers every objection that has been made 
or can be made to the program of our 
own United States and our allies in carry- 
ing on this war: - 

Now that another great raid has been 
made on Berlin a comment is in order on a 
matter of the deepest ethical importance, 
which has been raised by the pronouncement 
of Vera Brittain, the British pacifiist, sup- 
ported by 28 American clergymen and others, 
protesting against what they call this “mas- 
sacre by bombing.” Theirs is a logical pacifist 
presentation, from persons most of them 
pacifists before this war. I am sure no one 
will challenge their utter sincerity. Nor do 
they claim a monopoly of harrowed feelings 
over the bombing of German cities. 
would not make their appeal if they did not 
know that nearly everyone hates the conduct 
of war against civilians, and hates measures 
of such searing brutality as a mass air attack 
on a modern city. They have a right to speak 
their minds, and it would be a sign of a guilt 
sense not to examine their position. Speak- 
ing personally, I do have a guilt sense, but 
it is not about the bombing of Berlin. It is 
about the war itself, not because it is war, 
and hence inexpressibly brutal and brutaliz- 
ing, but because I myself did not do all I 
might have done to prevent it. And I feel 


sure that this guilt sense is shared by tens 
of millions of Americans, and by a large 
proportion of the people of Britain, and of 
France. 

The bombing of Berlin, like the previous 
bombing of London, could have been avoided. 
The war against civilians, which the Nazis 
have known how to prosecute with ruthless 
barbarity, and which the Allies have resorted 
to with their own measures of blockade and 
bombing, could have been avoided. No one 
who gave a thought to this war as it was 
sure to be fought, in the heyday of indus- 
trial and scientific invention, had any doubt 
that it would be more terrible than any war 
ever waged before. So there was every hu- 
mane prompting to stop it at the time it 
could have been stopped. Miss Brittain, and 
the clergymen around her, issue what they 
describe as a call for repentance. But it is 
not repentance from the greatest failure of 
the modern world in not preventing this war, 
They call only for repentance for the meas- 
ures this war has led to. They ask re- 
pentance for the consequence of failure, not 
for the failure itself. They repent of the 
bombing of Berlin. They suggest nothing 
to make sure that some other city in some 
future day will not be bombed because some 
later Hitler seeks to dominate the world. 

Is it not more to the point to think back 
along the train of events which brought us 
to the bombing of Berlin today? One can 
go back to Munich, where Czechoslovakia 
was mutilated on the altar of Hitler’s greed 
as a gift of appeasement, by honorable men 
who loathed war. One can go further back 
to the day when Ethiopia in chains was given 
over to Italy, as a cheap way to avoid war 
with a bullying, belligerent Mussolini. Pre- 
ceding that was the Japanese descent on 
Manchuria, an act of wanton evil in any lan- 
guage but that of the conqueror. Or one 
can go still further back to the days when 
America’s participation in a system of col- 
lective security was frustrated, and the hopes 
of building a more secure peace were Mor- 
tally weakened. 

I do not know whether any of the signers 
of the call to repentance waited upon Secre- 
tary Stimson at the time of the Manchurian 
crisis and urged him to a joint demarche 
with Great Britain backed by the sincere 
intention of using force, if needed. I do not 
know if any of them preached about the 
inevitable folly of giving way before the blus- 
terings of Mussolini, or warned of approach- 
ing perils in Hitler’s reoccupation of the 
Rhineland or his renunciation of the Treaty 
of Locarno. If they had a clear record of 
having opposed the inexorable sequence of 
events which produced the war with all its 
horrors, I imagine they would say so, and 
would say, “We calied you to repentance when 
yet there was time; now we call you to re- 
pentance again when you can see the folly 
of your ways.” But that is not their plea 
or their approach. They find the bombing 
of Berlin terrible. 

And so do the rest of us. It would seem 
that they can have only cne vindication to 
ask that the bombing of Berlin should cease, 
that it is not an essential part of war, and 
indeed not a part of the peace. We know 
that Berlin is not being bombed so as to 
kill civilians. It is being bombed to weaken 
German industry, hence the Nazi ability to 
Kill our soldiers. It is being bombed to re- 
duce the Luftwaffe, so that when the inva- 
sion of Europe is ventured more of our sol- 
diers will survive that essential campaign. 

There is still another reason why the 
bombing of Berlin is tolerable. It was the 
Germans who created the Luftwaffe. Vio- 
lating their pledges under the peace treaty, 
they built this vast and unprecedented force 
and invited chosen witnesses from abroad to 
open their astonished eyes to it. With this 
force, at that time invincible, since there 
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was no comparable force to oppose it, the 
Nazis set out to make themselves dominant 
in the world. Give Hitler the benefit of the 
doubt, if you will, that he believed he could 
make his conquests without war, simply by 
the weakness of his pacific opponents. But 
there was that force, capable of terrorizing 
other nations into subjection and created for 
that purpose. The accord of Munich was 
written under the shadow of the wings of 
the Luftwaffe. France and Britain wrung 
their hands as they sacrificed Czechoslovakia. 
We are helpless, their leaders said privately, 
for we cannot prevent the bombing of Paris 
and London. If there is to be enduring 
peace in which the Germans and the Japa- 
nese participate sincerely, it must rest on the 
unforgettable lesson that the Luftwaffe has 
brought upon its creators the destruction 
with which they threatened their fellow men. 

One can be glad this issue has been raised. 
It is one that most of us need not shun. And 
it has not been shunned in this country. If 
the great majority of Americans had not 
thought deeply, and I think repentantly, 
about their responsibilities in the world, we 
should not now be committed by both our 
major parties to full collaboration in the 
maintenance of the peace after this war. 
Americans have reached this resolve, not by 
losing their hatred for war and brutality, but 
as an expression of that hatred. They have 
studied the events that have followed one 
after the other within their own view. They 
have, I am sure, the conviction that there is 
only one way to avoid great wars, and that is 
to snuff them out when they are at their 
early and little beginnings, and to do it then 
with concerted vigor. So long as this resolve 
burns in all American minds, and no attempt 
is permitted to frustrate it, peace, if not 
pacifism, will have been served. 

A true pacifist may argue that I have not 
fairly argued my case, because I advocate the 
use of force to prevent wars, whereas paci« 
fism is opposed to violence. Here the differ- 
ence is between the words “force” and vio- 
lence.” Law itself is a force, and there can 
be no world of peace which is not based on 
law. Sometimes the enforcement of law 
leads to violence, and if it does, most citizens 
know the law must prevail. That is the na- 
ture of modern lawful society. 

But there is a further principle raised by 
some pacifists; they have sincere scruples 
against acts of violence even when they feel 
in the right. This is the faith of the creed 
of nonresistance or of passive resistance. It 
has been taught by Gandhi with astounding 
success. But nonresistance is a force. Per- 
haps it could become a stronger force than 
any possible violence. That is what Gandhi 
taught. However, it does not become a force 
without the whole spirit behind it, with a 
frenzy of sacrifice to the point of death itself. 

A willingness to die, if sincere and if 
organized on s large scale, can become very 
powerful. Gandhi's vision at one time was to 
overcome all oppression by the fervor of mass 
martyrdom, nonresistant and unyielding. 
It might be that a world in which the masses 
were so imbued and so organized could break 
down any violent power whatever. Such a 
movement has never yet been built to great 
dimensions, though Gandhi at one time 
seemed to be on his way to one. But that is 
not the dogma of most American and British 
pacifists. They are opposed both to violence 
and force. And because they do not teach 
the wise use of force, they do not aid the 
establishment of law, on which peace has to 
be based. The lesson of this war, includ- 
ing the bombing of cities, is not that wars are 
brutal and should be less brutal, but that 
wars are preventableand should be prevented. 
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HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1944 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, for 21 
long days Eddie Rickenbacker and his 
companions on a raft in the South Pa- 
cific faced death. He and his com- 
panions were tortured by thirst and by 
hunger, and one, unable to stand the 
strain, died. 

On his return to this country, speak- 
ing from his heart, remembering the suf- 
fering of those who offered their lives for 
their country, knowing their urgent need 
for munitions of war, Rickenbacker ap- 
pealed to the people of our Nation for a 
wholehearted, all-out support of the war 
effort, calling attention to various situa- 
‘tions and activities which hindered pro- 
duction. 

Because he appealed for an end to 
slow-downs, work stoppages, and strikes, 
he was condemned and vilified by cer- 
tain labor politicians, and the press re- 
ported that his appearance in behalf of 
war activities was barred from some 
moving picture theaters. 

One labor politician referred to him 
as the hero of World War No. 1 and the 
rat of World War No. 2. But the courage 
which enabled him to become the out- 
standing ace among American air 
fighters in the First World War carries 
him on, not only through the physical 
dangers of this war but enables him to 
treat with disdain and publicly refute the 
vicious, malicious charges hurled against 
him by those engaged in un-American 
activities, who make a specialty of 
smearing everyone who ventures to ex- 
pose the wickedness of the programs 
which they support. 

From the Washington Times-Herald 
of this morning comes a report of Rick- 
enbacker’s speech made last night at New 
York. 

It is printed herewith and I hope that 
it will give new courage to some good 
weak-spined patriotic Americans who 
perhaps wisely, if discretion be the better 
part of valor, have hesitated to criticize. 
Two paragraphs to which all may give 
heed and read again and again are as 
follows: 

American leaders must learn to show their 
colors and courage. Failure, through fear of 
being criticized, smeared, or a loss of a 
temporary special privilege, is nothing but 
cowardice and un-American. 

From the many pats on the back I received 
in the darkness of night by those who were 
afraid to be seen with me in daylight, I am 
inclined to have added respect for some pub- 
lic servants who at least have the courage to 
face the public every 2, 4, or 6 years and state 
their case fearlessly, be they right or wrong. 


Mr. Rickenbacker’s speech follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, I wish to talk to you 
tonight about many things—some you may 
like and some you may not. 

However, I wish to make this plain: I have 
no political fish to fry, and only one Axis to 
grind. 


The reason 1 speak frankly is because I 
think the time has come for plain speaking 
from the very housetops on the part of those 
of us who really want to preserve the America 
which was handed down to us as our heritage. 

American leaders must learn to show their 
colors and courage now as never before. 
Failure, through fear of being criticized, 
smeared, or a loss of a temporary special 
privilege, is nothing but cowardice and un- 
American. 

The American people today are craving 
honesty and sincerity with confidence backed 
by courage from their business, financial, and 
political leaders. Their arms are open, their 
minds and hearts full of gratitude, for those 
who dare to put country ahead of personal 
gain. 

From the many pats on the back I have 
received in the darkness of the night by those 
who were afraid to be seen with me in the 
daylight, I am inclined to have added respect 
for some public servants who at least have 
the courage to face the public once every 2, 4, 
or 6 years and state their case fearlessly—be 
they right or wrong. 

Must we constantly be reminded of the 
sacred oath of each and every American—that 
We mutually pledge to each other our lives, 
our fortunes, and our sacred honor.” 

Not since the days when Washington and 
his followers stood up for American freedom, 
not since the days when Abraham Lincoln 
and his followers stood up for American unity, 
not since those days have the issues before 
the American public been as far-reaching in 
human importance as they are today, 

We-all know there has been, and there still 
is, a definite trend in this country to belittle 
and discredit Congress in the public mind. 

Unfortunately, these groups of termites are 
the most disturbing factors in our Govern- 
ment today. Almost to a man, they are 
bloated with the poison of prejudices and 
hate against the American way of life. They 
take every opportunity to stir up feeling of 
race and creed that has no place in our 
American way of life. 

This has been part and parcel of the policy 
to build up executive power and prestige at 
the expense of the two other branches of 
the National Government, namely, the leg- 
islative and the judicial. 

Never before, in the history of this coun- 
try, has Congress been more important to 
the welfare of this Nation than it is at the 
present time. 

Recently, Gov. Tom Dewey aptly expressed 
it when he said: 

“Now, if ever, the Congress needs all the 
strength it can obtain. No citizen, no man 
or woman of good will, can fail to reach the 
conclusion, after reading the ominous trend 
in the news of the fight against Congress 
in Washington, that its very existence— 
its very functior. in the plan of constitutional 
government is at stake.“ 

These would-be “crusaders” are making 
a fat living through their newspaper syndi- 
cates and sponsored radio broadcasts and, 
to a great extent, their attitude is as arti- 
ficial as it is arrogant. They can’t exist 
without controversy, without throwing 
bricks, 

Let’s remind these venom vendors—the 
publishers who buy and print their mate- 
rial—and the broadcast sponsors who keep 
it on the air, that they are directly or in- 
d'rectly responsible for the flow of propa- 
ganda that is designed to poison the mind 
and becloud the viewpoints of the American 
public. 

In the past few years, there has been a 
stead. and increasing drain on America’s 
natural resources. In a quickly increasing 
tempo, we have been mobilizing the riches 
in the earth and the products of the soil 
to bring about the defeat of our enemies 
overseas. 

It is impossible for anyone to say when 
the war will end. But, from the standpoint 
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of our resources continuing to supply the 
demands, the war should end soon. Our 
cupboard is getting bare. Our stock pile is 
dwindling. The days of expansive develop- 
ment are narrowing. The era of careful 
management is at hand. 

The golden age of industry and transporta- 
tion that lifted the world to new standards 
of progress, began in this country. It began 
only fourscore years ago when Drake struck 
oi' with the first oil well in the world. It 
began with a hole in the ground near Titus- 
ville, Pa. 

And, unless we are mighty careful, this 
golder age may come to an end with empty 
holes in the ground where our great oil 
wells used to be. The miracle—the magic— 
the Aladdin's lamp of the machine age is 
petroleum. Nations who have no petroleum 
will soon be eating crumbs at the second 
table. Our river of oil is drying up. 

As a matter of fact, as far as we know, there 
are only two major producing areas in the 
world today. One is in Asia Minor, the other 
in the Caribbean area. Of the two, the for- 
mer is by far the richer, and yet 85 percent of 
the oil being used in the war by the United 
Nations comes from the United States, Cen- 
tral and South America, 

I am not saying this critically. We must 
and should help our allies with every means 
at our command. We should all support 
lend-lease by giving men, munitions, and 
material to help win the war. But we must 
also think of the future. 7 

In using up our stores of petroleum, metals, 
minerals, and food reserves we must take the 
practical, long-range viewpoint that these 
lend-lease products must be paid back in kind 
in the future. The job of solving the lend- 
lease problem is too serious for impractical 
ideologists to handle, 

To meet this problem we need some good, 
old-fashioned cracker-barrel thinkers instead 
of crackpot tinkers. Unless we look to the 
future—unless we make lend-lease traffic 
move on a two-way street we will, indeed, be 
in a bad way. 

Of course, it is possible that new materials 
and important substitutes for present mate- 
rials may be discovered through further ex- 
ploration and through the marvels of chem- 
istry, but do not let us count too much 
on this. 

And just to complete the exLibit by putting 
a gloomy frame around a bleak picture let 
me say that when and if America should cease 
to be a producer nation and become a con- 
sumer nation, then the American way of life 
will come to its unhappy ending, because the 
prices and wages that have made the Ameri- 
can standard of living possible would no 
longer prevail. I say this with all sincerity, 
and hope that day will never come. 

To many of you this may seem a most pes- 
Simistic picture of the future of this great 
country of ours, but it could happen here. 
However, I know this disaster can be and 
must be prevented by establishing the proper 
unity of thought, action, and planning now. 

We must make the true meaning of “lend” 
and “lease” stick. We must be paid back in 
materials we need. Gold won't pay the bill. 
We could have ail the gold of a Midas and 
still starve to death as a nation and as 
individuals. 

In the great poker game of planning for the 
future Uncle Sam has three important aces 
up his sleeve. 

Today he has the largest globe-girdling net- 
work of airways as well as the largest fleet of 
planes with intercontinental range. On the 
sea he has the greatest maritime fleet in the 
history of mankind and the invisible radio 
waves of space are dominated by Uncle Sam's 
vast communications network. 

These three cards of our international pole 
icies enable us to play them wisely are im- 
portant cards in any hand. They are only 
part of the proof that, in building what the 
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President calls the arsenal of democracy, 
Uncle Sam has built rapidly and well. 

This vast production has not been due to 
political incentive, and I am proud to say 
that it hasn't been due to profit incentive, 
either. Of course, profit has its place in this 
world, profit incentive, whether it is in the 
United States of America or the United States 
of Russia, has its constructive place. But 
one of the greatest incentives in building the 
arsenal of democracy was the eager, tireless, 
patriotic incentive combined with the Ameri- 
can way of knowing how. 

I cannot help but have deep respect for the 
much maligned and abused “economic roy- 
alists” and “princes of profit” who have con- 
tributed so much toward the making of this 
arsenal of democracy. 

I cannot help but have great pride in the 
American men and women whose practical 
patriotism and high morale made them turn 
out the preduction job that even won the 
commendation of Joe Stalin. 

Still, in all honesty I must say, with some 
regret, that this production job by labor was 
to some extent accomplished despite its lead- 
ership, despite slow-downs, despite absentee- 
ism, despite strikes. 

How much further ahead we could have 
been, how much closer to victory, how many 
more lives of servicemen could have been 
saved, how much human misery could have 
been spared, if the 13,500,000 man-days lost 
due to strikes in 1943 could have been de- 
voted instead to production. 

The disturbing factor in these figures is 
that in 1942 only 4,000,000 man-days were 
lost due to strikes. And yet men who claim 
that they speak for labor and lead labor tell 
us glibly that strikes are out. There will be 
no strikes, they say, and yet we have strikes. 

Recently there have been predictions that 
the war will end soon. As stated before, no 
one can say when the war will end or who will 
tumble first, Tojo or Hitler. But one thing is 
certain—the road to victory will be hard and 
long. It will be paved with human lives, the 
lives of your sons and mine, 

And I say to you, anyone who deliberately 
and directly does anything to retard victory 
through politics or production is a saboteur 
and a killer. R 

You cannot win a war or save the lives of 
fighting men through gradual effort. You 
don’t shoot a gun gradually. You don’t drop 
a bomb gradually. And you can’t provide the 
material of war gradually. 

Up to now we have had almost 200,000 cas- 
ualties, including 50,000 dead in the Army, 
Navy, marines, and Coast Guard. This is an 
impressive and tragic figure. But our men 
haven’t begun to die yet. How many more 
will die depends entirely upon how long the 
war will last. 

Let me remind you, in these days we hear 
so much about indispensable persons. Well, 
my candid opinion is that the only indis- 
pensable person in America is the American 
boy who dies needlessly in combat. Don't 
forget—every moment wasted in the victory 
effort means a waste of life. 

One of the leading professions in America 
today is crystal gazing into the future by 
so-called experts. They would like to have 
us believe that all world problems, once the 
war is over, can be solved by the stroke of a 
pen. They try to make us believe that the 
era of peace will be an age of leisure and 
plenty—with a bonus for every baby, and a 
pension for every adult. 

These crystal gazers depict the world as 
& gigantic filling station where free wheeling 
pink clouds are inflated with hot air. It is 
the kind of dreaming we must guard against. 
If there ever was a time when we must be at 
grips with reality, it is now—and in the mak- 
ing of the peace. Instead of drifting around 
on pink clouds, we are apt to find ourselves on 
a road so rocky that it will seem like we are 
riding on a roller coaster in an earthquake. 

Lately, the newspapers have been lauding 
world-wide good will, And yet, by now, I 


think most of us have begun to realize that 
the early dreams of the United States of 
Europe, or a United Nations line-up at the 
end of the war does not stand the chance of 
realization that it did a year ago—unless 
practical, hard-headed statesmanship pre- 
vails. 

I wonder how many of you have given 
thought to the circles within circles, plus 
eccentric circles, that make up the existing 
quilt of the United Nations? 

According to the latest available reports, 
34 countries now form the United Nations, as 
against a total of 9 Axis Nations. All 34 
United Nations are at war with Germany, 
but not all of the United Nations are at war 
with all of the Axis Nations. Complicated? 
Yes. 

The Fighting French are at war only with 
Germany and Japan. England is at war with 
Finland, but not with Albania. Norway and 
India are at war only with Germany, while 
Brazil, India, Norway, Greece, and Russia are 
not at war with Japan. 

That's how simple it is. Almost as easy 
to digest as scrambled eggs with the shelis 
left in. 

Frankly, we can easily win the war and lose 
the future. What we must have, above all 
else, to win the future is a frank and open 
policy which has the permanency of law and 
not the transient character of an executive 
edict that can be changed overnight. 

I think we all have reason to feel encour- 
aged and pleased with the Baruch plan. It 
is a path pointer in the right direction. But 
no plan, no matter how good it may be, is of 
permanent value unless it has stability of 
legislative policy behind it. 

The quick appointment of William Clay- 
ton to one of the basic posts for post-war 
conversion is vastly encouraging. Again they 
bave chosen an old economic royalist like 
Bill Clayton to pull the chestnuts out of the 
fire. I wish him luck. He'll need it. 

Now I trust 
I reminisce a bit. Exactly 3 years and 81 
days ago tonfght I had the pleasure and 
privilege of addressing this distinguished or- 
ganization. Many of you here tonight were 
present then. 

Do you remember how many of you were 
stunned into silence, or thought I was in- 
sane, when I predicted that we were enjoy- 
ing liberties we would never enjoy again in 
our lifetime? That we were enjoying a 
standard of living we would never enjoy 
again as long as we lived? And, regardless 
of whether we sent a soldier, sailor, or avia- 
tor to foreign lands—I was sure we would, 
and we have by the millions—our national 
debt would be over $200,000,000,000 if at that 
time we had set up honest reserves for bad 
debts and took into consideration the vast 
appropriations which we were then making 
in preparation for World War No. 2—a life- 
and-death struggle for this Nation? 

No one arose to tell me that I was insane. 
No one took issue with me when I stated that 
the Americar way of life was in danger. You 
were too polite. But your disapproval, 
through lack of understanding, was ex- 
pressed by a profound silence when I sat 
down. 

And I shall not be surprised if I sit down 
in silence again tonight at the conclusion 
of my remarks, for I will have known the 
limitations of my audience to evaluate the 
difficult problems ahead. : 

Today the administration shows a debt of 
one hundred and eighty-six billions on the 
books, but I am willing to wager that if 
honest reserves were set up for bad debts 
plus war appropriations already authorized 
our debt would be nearer $300,000,000,000. 

And, in my opinion, after facing the facts 
in a realistic fashion, we will be faced with 
a national debt of between four and five hun- 
dred billions of dollars when this war is over, 
and only God knows when that will be, mean- 


you will bear with me while 
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ing the loss of more liberties and further. 
reduction in our standard of living. 

Speaking of money in astronomical figures, 
& few weeks ago we had the rather amazing 
experience of hearing the President of the 
United States characterizing the rather for- 
midable sum of $2,500,000,000 as a mere 
crumb. Since when has a Dillion dol- 
lars become a mere trifle? As a matter of 
fact, I remember the days when a bil- 
lion dollars, even in Congress, was an 
awful lot of money. How times have changed. 

How many of us dare face these facts 
unselfishly and prepare our people for the 
problems ahead in order that they, and the 
millions of our men and women in uniform, 
will find the America they have been fight- 
ing, bleeding, and dying for when they come 
home—those who do come home? 

Shall we let them and posterity condemn 
us for cur lack of foresight, selfishness, and 
greed? Or will our better business brains 
assert the leadership and accept the respon- 
sibilities and obligations as those of the gen- 
erations that preceded us accepted theirs, 
leaving the heritage of citizenship of the 
greatest land on earth? Will we accept our 
obligation and pass it on for generations to 
come? I have confidence that an aroused 
America can and will. 

The leadership of this Nation should now 
promote, create, and sell to the American 
people a forced-savings plan for post-war sta- 
bility. Our financial interests should reestab- 
lish the payment of a reasonable interest on 
savings accounts to stimulate for the same 
reasons. , 

Every effort should be made by our leader- 
ship to devise and stimulate ways and means 
of saving for our people—from the humblest 
to the highest—that will get them to liqui- 
date mortgages on their homes and property, 
as well as debts on their automobiles, radios, 
refrigerators, and all other personal assets 
during this period of high wages and easy 
earnings, with the hope of minimizing the 
terrible economic shock that must inevitably 
follow total victory. 

The leadership of this Nation should whole- 
heartedly support a law for universal mili- 
tary training that will give the youth of our 
Nation physical, mental, and disciplinary ben- 
efits, when they will do them the most good, 
which will keep this Nation revitalized. 

Give these youngsters the privilege of ro- 
tating with the veterans who will be seat- 
tered throughout the world for many years 
to come, policing and safeguarding America’s 
interests, in order that they may learn how 
the rest of the world exists, and that they 
will more fully appreciate the value of Amer- 
ica on their return. 

Let the industrial and financial leadership 
of our Nation cooperate with the leadership 
of our armed forces and our educational in- 
stitutions in training the youth of our Na- 
tion in industry and vocation that will aid 
them in preparing for a saner and sounder 
future. 

This training will give industry, commerce, 
and finance, physically and mentally sound 
apprentices with a fundamental knowledge 
of how to use both their hands and their 
heads for the benefit of themselves and for 
the progress of this Nation. 

Further, it is vital and important that the 
leadership of this Nation put their experts 
to work now on the rehabilitation program 
for the soldiers who come home in need of 
help. There will be many hundreds of thou- 
sands crippled and maimed who can and 
must be salvaged. 

Every large concern should put a voca- 
tional-training program into effect at the 
earliest possible moment in order that indus- 
try will be able to take these men and women 
of the service off the hands of our Govern- 
ment or charitable institutions, and prove 


to them that they are not only useful and 
productive members of society but also that 


we on the home front appreciate the great 
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sacrifices they have made, and the suffering 
they have endured. 

Frankly, I am for America first in order 
that America may last. We must have prog- 
ress, prosperity, and unity here at home if 
we are to take a hand in the making of a 
world built along our lines of thought. 

To obtain peace, prosperity, and progress, 
we must have unity. There must be unity 
within the executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches of the Government. There must 
be unity between the Federal Government 
and the States. There must be unity be- 
tween labor and capital—between Govern- 
ment and labor—between Government and 
capital. 

Unity must be our theme song—for with- 
out unity there can be no real victory. Let 
us get away, forever, from Government: by 
epigram and edict. Let us get back to the 
American way of Government by law. 

The mills of legislative bodies may grind 
slower than the edicts of executives, but 
human experience has shown that they grind 
better in the end. 

Let us discard the iconoclast with his in- 
trigue and inuendo, and put our trust in- 
stead in integrity, industry, and initiative. 

In fact, I can think of no better message 
to leave with you than the inspiring words 
of Winston Churchill when he said: 

“I have nothing to offer but blood, toil, 
tears, and sweat. You ask, what is our pol- 
icy? I will say—it is to wage war—by sea, 

land, and air—with all our might and with 
all the strength that God can give us. 

“To wage war against a monstrous tyranny, 

never surpassed in the dark, lamentable cat- 
alog of human crime. That is our policy. 

“You ask, what is our aim? I can can an- 
swer in one word. It is victory—victory at 
all costs—victory in spite of all terror—vic- 
tory, however long and hard the road may 
be—for without victory there is no survival.” 

But, to make this victory possible, we must 
have men and women with courage—yes, 
many men and women—led by— 

1. A man who has convictions with cour- 
age and character to put them into action. 

2. A man who will not cater to or coddle 
minorities or pressure groups. 

3. A man who will think in terms of the 
welfare of the great American majority. 

4. A man who will recommend amending 

` our labor laws to protect the American labor- 
ing men and women from racketeers and 
false leadership. 

5. A man who will respect States’ rights. 

6. A man who will guarantee to return all 
delegated war-time power to the elected rep- 
resentatives of the people when the war is 
over. 

7. A man who will surround himself with 
America’s ablest men and women. 

8. A man who will eliminate bureaucracy 
to the minimum. 

9. A man who will reduce and keep gov- 
ernment expenses within the earning power 
of the people to pay. 

10. A man who will think in terms of 
America first, in order that America will last, 


as Churchill, Stalin, and Chiang- Kai-shek,. 


think of their own. 

11. A man who will cooperate with other 
peoples of the world to insure a lasting peace, 
but not at the expense of the American peo- 
ple alone. 

12. A man who believes in free enterprise 
and our form of government. 

13. A man whom the American people can 
believe after he is elected as well as before. 

14. A man who will go to the American 
people with a promise of legislation for their 
approval limiting the Presidential term to 
6 years, or two terms of 4 years each—our 
traditional and God-given heritage. 


15. A man who will add the fifth freedom 
to the Atlantic Charter—the freedom of op- 
portunity, 

With a fifth freedom—we are then placing 
a foundation under the four sides of the At- 
lantic Charter—permitting it to endure and 
weather the storms of ages as have the pyra- 
mids that were builded centuries ago. 


The Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 10, 1944 


Mr. SABATH. Mr: Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Chicago Sun of March 9, 1944: 


WHY NOT A FEDERAL BALLOT FOR ALL? 


Joseph’s coat could not match the soldier 
vote bill for variety. The last purple patch 
applied by the conference committee gives 
servicemen from New Mexico and Kentucky 
the right to use a uniform Federal ballot 
within the United States. But this only 
focuses attention upon the thousands of 
servicemen from 46 other States who cannot 
use that ballot under the terms of the con- 
ference compromise. 

What kind of bill is it which gives the 
Kentucky corporal stationed in Texas a short 
Federal ballot without ado, but instructs his 
Illinois sidekick to engage in five separate 
mailings to and from Springfield if he wants 
to vote? 

Congress cannot fairly draw a line, either 
between two soldiers stationed in New Guinea 
granting the vote to one who swears he has 
applied for a State ballot, but withholding it 
from the other because he has not made that 
gesture. 

Congress cannot fairly subject the fran- 
chise of a sailor aboard a submarine to the 
vagaries of mail service, and deny him the 
simple, easy opportunity to vote a Federal 
ballot when he comes into port. 

The constant tinkering by the conference 
before it finished the job thus served to etch 
more sharply the requirements of an honest 
bill. If a Federal ballot is legal for service- 
men from Kentucky and New Mexico, why 
not for those from Illinois and Iowa? If it 
can be used by any soldiers overseas, why 
not by all? 

The only good answer to those questions is 
a bill making the Federal ballot universally 
available to all servicemen wherever they may 
be, and giving them the privilege to vote a 
State ballot if they prefer and are able to 
doso. Any genuine doubts of constitutional- 


ity could be resolved by provision for an im- 


mediate Supreme Court test. 

Unless Congress passes such a bill, it will 
revoke its responsibility to our fighting men. 
Nor can the responsibility be discharged 
merely by enabling a few thousand more to 
vote than could do so under the 1942 act. 
The aim is not votes for a few, but votes 
for all, Senator Lucas did well yesterday to 
attack the conference compromise as little 
better than nothing. Im some respects it 
might be preferable to kill the compromise 
and leave the 1942 act, inadequate as it was, 
on the books. But the only really defensible 
measure is a Federal ballot for all. 
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The Duty of Congress Toward the Indian 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 9, 1944 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following letter: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 7, 1944, 
Hon. THOMAS A. JENKINS, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. CONGRESSMAN: Re House Resolu- 
tion 166—Indians. Although you do not have 
an Indian problem in the great State of Ohio, 
and therefore, you might be classed as a 
neutral, because you have shown a consistent 
and tolerant interest in Indian matters here- 
tofore, we would like to take the privilege 
of submitting to you and through you to the 
Members of Congress a factual and informa- 
tive statement concerning the Indian prob- 
lem which House Resolution 166 would au- 
thorize to be investigated. 

* . . . * 

Today there are some eight to nine thou- 
sand Indian Bureau employees on the pay 
roll, Their annual budget during the last 
10 years averages above $30,000,000, and in ad- 
dition they draw heavily on tribal funds in 
their hands. In 1933, before he became Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, Mr. John Collier 
claimed there were sòme 195,000 Indian 
wards, and this year their wards total some 
400,000. 

House Resolution 166 would authorize the 
House Indian Committee to go into the In- 
dian country, so-called, and investigate con- 
ditions under which our Indian citizens are 
living, and following this, “to make recom- 
mendations to the Congress so that this body 
can enact needed legislation to improve the 
status and advance the opportunity of the 
American Indian.” There are some who 
claim there is not sufficient time during the 
present Congress in which a comprehensive 
investigaton could be made. 

* > * * * 

SENATE INDIAN COMMITTEE REPORT NO. 310 


The Senate Indian Committee have over 
the years been engaged in investigating con- 
ditions under which the Indians of the Na- 
tion have been living as the wards of the 
Government. Their partial report and rec- 
ommendations were filed on June 11, 1943. 
The record of the numerous hearings of the 
Senate Indian Committee comprises hun- 
dreds of pages and many volumes. The Sen- 
ate Indian Committee made comprehensive 
investigations into every phase of Indian 
service—irrigation, forestry, law enforce- 
ment, education, welfare, health, and general 
bureau administration. 

A summary of the findings and recommen- 
dations of the Senate Indian Committee was 
printed in the Recorp on March 6, with a 
statement by the Honorable JOHN COCHRAN 
of Missouri. 

In its report No. 310, the Senate Committee 
on Indian Affairs made an outright recom- 
mendation for the “abolishment of the In- 
dian Bureau”—the complete liquidation of 
that outdated and wholly un-American and 
wasteful governmental agency. The report 
did not, however, urge the abandonment of 
the Indian, as such, but it recommended that 
various Bureau services—those dealing with 
Indian education, welfare, health, law en- 
forcement, irrigation, and forestry, etc., be 
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immediately transferred to certain Federal 
and State departments already serving 
other citizens. * 


BILLS INTRODUCED TO CARRY OUT SENATE 
REPORT 

A number of bills which in effect are in- 
tended to put into practice several of the 
specific recommendations made in the Sen- 
ate Report No. 310. Here are some of them: 

Senate Joint Resolution 55, by Senator 
WHEELER, provides for the transfer of the Ad- 
ministration of Irrigation Projects on Indian 
Reservations to the Bureau of Reclamation. 

A recent statement by Senator WHEELER, 
supporting his resolution is attached hereto. 
It shows that the decision of the Senate In- 
dian Committee was based on many years 
careful study of the question not only by 
the members of a special subcommittee but 
also by three experts, engineers qualified to 
evaluate the proposed transfer. 

Senator WHEELER also shows that Mr. John 
Collier, in 1933, before he became Commis- 
sioner, took a leading part in preparing and 
writing the recommendations in Senate Re- 

No. 214. Seventy-second Congress 
(dated February 8, 1933), being “a summary 
of the conditions of Indians, and an analy- 
sis of the Indian problems, etc.” This report 
severely criticized the whole Indian Bureau 
policy and urged drastic reforms. 

S 1608, by Senator BUSHFIELD (for himself 
and several other Senators), December 15, 
1243, would make all Indians and Indian res- 
ervations subject to the criminal laws of the 
States, on the same basis as such laws apply 
to other persons. It would permit the State 
and county Officers and agents to enter upon 
such Indian lands to enforce the laws, etc. 

S. 1311, by Senator Moors, of Oklahoma, 
“would liit “restrictions on allotted lands of 
Indians.” This proposed bill has the support 
of leading Indian groups in all sections of the 
Nation, including California Indians. Hear- 
ings have already been held on this hill in 
Oklahoma. And might we add here that a 
most interesting and informative statement 
by one of the outstanding Indian men of 
the Nation, a Mr. O. K. Chandler, of Okla- 
homa, was placed in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp on February 25, 1944, by Senator Moore? 
We would heartilyerecommend this article to 
every American who believes in justice— 
What a Day! What a Day! 

Other bills, we learn, are to be introduced, 
intending to further carry out the recom- 
mendations of Report No. 310. 


. . * . . 


OUR GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS—OUR REMEDY 
TO SOLVE THE PROBLEMS OF THE AMERICAN 
INDIAN FOREVER 


In dealing with the Indian problem we 
would try to first learn the legal rights of 
our Indians. Let us, therefore, see what the 
Constitution has to say. 

Article I, section 8, states: 

“Sec. 8. The Congress shall have power 
7 to borrow money on the credit of 
the United States; to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations, and among the several 
States, and with the Indian Tribes . 

Mr. Congressman, there is all there is to it. 
The United States Constitution clearly limits 
its power over Indians to the right to “regu- 
late commerce with the Indian tribes.” 
When Indian tribes, as such, ceased to exist, 
then it was the duty of the Congress to repeal 
all laws affecting the regulation of commerce 
with such tribes. 

It was obvious why that provision was 
placed in the Constitution. We had just 
been at war with England and through the 
long struggle had won our freedom, and in 
order to see to it that no foreign nation 
might, through trading with Indian groups, 
form relations or plant seed that might cause 
internal wars or dissension, we provided a 


way to block potential intrigues by simply 
giving Congress the right to regulate such 
trading or commerce with Indian tribes. No 
Indian groups through their own acts or poli- 
cies hold themselves segregated as tribes in 
the sense used in the section of the Consti- 
tution quoted. 

. * . 7 * 


AFTE., CIVIL WAR, TIE NERO RACE PLACED UNDER 
SIMILAR COMMISSION 

For some 6 years following the close of the 
Civil War, the three or more million Negroes, 
just released from slavery, were held under a 
commission similar to the Indian Bureau sys- 
tem at that time. However, after some 6 
short years, the commission recommended 
that the Negroes be turned free—they had 
qualified, apparently, for citizenship responsi- 
bility, They became free. One may ask why 
was it possible for the 3,000,000 members of 
the Negro race to qualify so quickly and be 
turned free, while the Indian race, surely not 
less capable in any manner, failed to secure 
his freedom from the cruel clutches of the 
Indian Bureau? The answer, we submit, is 
simple and true: The 3,000,000 Negroes had 
no property to manage, and so were “found 
to be ready for full citizenship responsibility 
and freedom.” 

But the few hundred thousand Indians, 
acknowledge’ then and now, to not be in- 
ferior to any other race of people in any test 
to which they have been subjected, were con- 
tinued as wards, because (yes, th's is our 
answer) the Indians owned through imme- 
morial use and occupancy lands and other 
rights valued at more than $2,000,000,000. 
Those in charge of the Indian Bureau system 
then, and just as it has through all adminis- 
trations, decided to hold the Indian and man- 
age his vast property and thus perpetuate 
themselves in control. He has been kept as 
an incompetent ward, and the Congress has 
allowed this, the most despotic branch of our 
Government, or of any other civilized Govern- 
ment in the Western Hemisphere, to control 
the Indian’s once vast inheritance and his 
very life, individually and collectively, until 
today the Indian Bureau openly defies the 
Congress—it refuses to submit to reform, but 
demands more and ever more power. 

. * > . * 


Therefore, in the light of this factual situ- 
ation, the Indian, though under law a citizen, 
arbitrarily and illegally held (under provision 
of the Constitution above cited) as a ward, 
please try to picture what is in his mind when 
he reads the proclamation of our President 
declaring Sunday, May 21, 1944, as “I Am An 
American Day.” Or please try to make the 
last six words of the pledge of allegiance to 
the American flag square with the enforced 
wardship regulations controlling his life. 
Here are those last six words: “with liberty 
and justice to all.” 

Then test those burning words in the sec- 
ond paragraph of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence which mean so much to all other 
Americans: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident— 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Neither do the “four freedoms,” supposed 
to be guaranteed under the Atlantic Charter, 
mean as much to an Indian as it should to 
others of us. 

If Members of Congress really understood 
the Indian and his problems, as he sees them, 
and then if they would try to place them- 
selves in the position of an Indian ward, as 
we have tried to explain his plight today, 
then we wonder how would they vote on bilis 
intending to break the bonds of such ward- 
ship and to abolish the whole Indian Bureau? 
It surely is not asking too much in behalf 
of these worthy humans to ask that each one 
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of you honestly apply this test when you cast 
your vote on coming Indian legislation. 

The time to liquidate and abolish the In- 
dian Bureau is now, It must not be put eff 
until next year. Congress can lay its 
hands on plenty of factual information as 
to the injustices of the bureaucratic system 
to immediately start transferring various 
so-called services of the Indian Bureau over 
to Federal and State gencies already func- 
tioning. If Congress is interested in stop- 
ping waste, extravagance, and duplication, 
it should start now to sever the tentacles 
of the Indian Bureau octupus. True, the 
Indian Bureau, through its army of staff 
Specialists so-called. will bring 
in reports and surveys made by them- 
selves, proving the life and welfare of the 
Indian is improving by leaps and bounds. 
They will be well fortified with facts and 
figures justifying their requests for an en- 
larged budget, and for new power to draw 
further on the fast-dwindling tribal funds 
still in their hands. 

We are able to give the Congress through 
the Appropriations Committees positive and 
specific instances of outright waste and du- 
plication in the Indian Bureau school poli- 
cies in California alone amounting annually 
to some $400,000. So that if this Congress 
is ready to cut out a small item of nearly 
one-half million annually, just in one State, 
We are ready with the evidence. Here are 
the two instances where we claim such an 
amount can be and should be saved. While 
the Fede-al Treasury is advancing this sum, 
in the name of Indian education, it is, 
according to the opinion of high officials, 
to be charged back to the California Indians 
es an offset in a suit they have under a 
jurisdictional act. s 


WASTE OF $250,000 ANNUALLY IN SHERMAN 
INDIAN EOARDING SCHOOL 


This segregated Indian boarding school is 
situated in a highly developed citrus and res- 
idential district near the city of Riverside, 
Calif. There are some 450 Indian boys and 
girls. enrolled this year, it is reported. The 
budget requirements this year calls for some 
$249,000 for school maintenance and some 
$40,000 for repairs, or a total of some $280,- 
000. With 450 pupils this makes an annual 
per capita cost of about ¢620. The per 
capita cost for the public schools is reported 
at from $66 to $100, or about $80 each. In- 
dians in California pay the sales tex, from 
which practically all the support of the ptb- 
lic schools are derived. It is not necessary, 
however, to be a taxpayer in California in 
order to have the right to attend the public 
schools, The public schools of California, 
under the State constitution, are free. The 
Indian children enrolled at Sherman Indian 
Ecarding School run from about 12 to 17 
years of age. The school is universally con- 
sidered far inferior to our public schools. if 
Sherman Indian Boarding School was abol- 
ished, no Indian boy or girl enrolled thers 
would necessarily be deprived of an educa- 
tion. Please bear in mind that Indians, like 
all other citizens of California, pay their 
school tax when they pay the sales tex. 
Real estate in California, since the sales-tax 
law went into effect in 1934, pays but a small 
percent of the school tax, and that is mostly 
to apply on old bond issues. Therefore, since 
Indians already pay the school tax and are 
entitled to attend the public schools without 
the payment of any fees, ete., just like all 
other citizens, there is mo need for con- 
tinuing Sherman Indian School. It is worse 
than a duplication and waste, in the ordi- 
nary meaning of those terms, because, as 
above stated, Indians of the State are charged 
back with the annual cost of some $250,000, 
as a possible offset in the Indian juriedie- 
tional suit. The Sherman Indian Boardir 
School should, therefore, be abolished im- 
mediately. 
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INDIANS OF CALIFORNIA ARE CHARGED WITH THE 
SUM OF $180,000 ANNUALLY, UNDER CONTRACT 
OF SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR WITH STATE 
Another glaring instance of waste and du- 

plication in the educational program of the 

Indian Bureau, is in the case of the pay- 

ment to the State of California annually by 

the Secretary of the Interior under a con- 
tract entered into under the Johnson-O'Mal- 
ley Act cf 1934 (Public, No. 167, 73d Cong.). 

That act authorized the Secretary of the In- 

terior to enter into a contract with a State 

for the “education, medical attention, agri- 
cultural assistance, and social welfare of In- 
dians in such State.” 

For some 10 years the Congress has ap- 
proved an item in the Indian Bureau budget 
amounting to some $180,000 annually, which 
sum has been paid into the State treasury, 
for the education of the some 2.500 to 3,000 
Indian children enrolled in the State’s public 
schools. There is no need for the Federal 
Government to pay that sum or any other 
sum for the purpose of paying for the edu- 
cation of the Indian children of the State, 
The State’s public schools, under the State 
constitution, are free. And in addition, In- 
dians pay the school tax in California ex- 
actly like any other citizen pays his share— 
through the payment oxy the sales tax, as 
above cited in the Sherman Indian Boarding 
School instance. There is'no getting around 
this charge that the payment to the State 
of this large sum—8173,500—this year's 
budget item is wholly a duplication and 
waste, and in addition, as in the case cited 
about Sherman Indian School, the Indians of 
the State are charged with this sum as an off- 
set in their jurisdictional suit. It really 
means Indians are paying double the ex- 
pense paid by other persons as their legal 
share for upkeep of the public schools. The 
matter has been reported to the Indian Bu- 
reau, but they show no concern over the 
charge of waste and duplication. That is a 
peculiarity of the Bureau's policy—not in- 
terested in economy. 

A summary of the waste in these two 
instances make an annual total of some 
$425,000 or for the 10 years of 84.250. POSTAN 
pure waste and duplication. * * 


MR. JOHN COLLIER URGED ABOLISHMENT OF ALL 
ARBITRARY POWER OF THE BUREAU COVER THE 
INDIAN AND HIS PROPERTY BEFORE 1933 


This Congress can get no better picture 
of the viciousness of the whole Indian Bureau 
system as it is today, than to correctly un- 
derstand just whet Mr. John Collier, now the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, had to say 
about the Bureau system in 1933, immedi- 
ately before he was elevated to that office. Mr. 
Collier, when he made the clear-cut evalua- 
tion of the polices and practices of the Indian 
Bureau in 1933, was beyond question the out- 
standing critic and opponent of the wardship 
system of the Indian Bureau. He was the 
executive head of a so-called Indian De- 
fense Association, incorporated in several 
States, but with national headquarters right 
here in Washington. 

Mr. Collier had gathered around himself 
as directing head of this Nation-wide group, 
a staff of attorneys and social workers and 
related minds. They participated in prac- 
tically * oe into Indian mat- 
fers: 2 

* * * * 0 

Unquestionably the record made by Mr. 
Collier during the 5 or 6 years ending in 
1933, was directly responsible for his being 
selected to head the Indian Bureau in 1933, 
Therefore, we believe, it would be eminently 
fair to make available to the Members of 
Congress some of the statements of Mr. 
Collier showing what he considered the out- 
standing mistakes of the Bureau policies and 
his recommendations or “remedies” for elimi- 
nating such mistaken practices. In no other 
Way can you get a clearer understanding of 


what Mr. Collier found was wrong with the 
Indian Bureau. 
. * * * * 


MR, JOHN COLLIER’S CRITICISM OF BUREAU 
POLICIES BEFORE 1933, AND HIS REMEDIES 


There was no doubt about Mr. Collier's 
appreciation of the power of organization and 
publicity on the part of those who opposed 
the policies of the Indian Bureau, and he 
and his staff controlling the Indian De- 
fense Association early in 1928 assumed the 
leadership of all the various welfare organ- 
izations participating in Indian investiga- 
tions. In that year his organization 
addressed a letter to the Presidential candi- 
dates urging drastic reforms in Bureau treat- 
ment of its Indian wards. Here is a brief 
quotation from that statement to the can- 
didates: — 

“That the Government Bureau to which 
we have entrusted our guardianship is, igno- 
rantly or willfully, annihilating its 250,000 
wards through starvation enforced by masne 
and misapplication of their income. * * 

“Wot only are Indians divested of 5 
of their property but they are without right 
to challenge the dispositions made by the 
guardian or to demand an accounting. * * * 
In a word, the Indians are a dependent peo- 
ple at the mercy of the Federal Govern- 
ment.” 

And, Mr, Congressman, here is Mr. Collier’s 
all-out indictment of the whole Indian Bu- 
reau system (1978); 


“THE HISTORICAL RECORD 


“To say that the reccrd is disgraceful is 
an understatement, It has been a disgrace 
from the beginning. With rare interludes, it 
has been disgraceful through all administra- 
tions. 

“The horrors of today may perhaps be 
paralleled by horrors of the past. The past 
is irrevocable. The present and future lie in 
our hands.” 

Those are Mr. John Collier’s words, not 
ours. The record shows that Mr. Collier had 
the facts, and that his evaluation of the 
system and its effect on the Indian race was 
based on such information. To Mr. Col- 
lier’s credit, it must be admitted that he gave 
a remedy for the correction of some of the 
evils he discovered in the wardship plan. 
We give here some of his recommendations: 


“WHAT THE SITUATION DEMANDS 


“1. Abolition of all arbitrary power. of the 
Indian Bureau over Indian property and 
person. 

“2. The extension to Indians of the safe- 
guards to life, liberty, and property accorded 
under the Constitution to all citizens of the 
United States. 

“3. The right to be consulted as to the dis- 
position of their property with the right to 
veto any use of which they disapprove. 

“4. A right under general statutes to apply 
to the courts to restrain or require reimburse- 
ment for violation of their rights, 

“5. The right to be represented in all pro- 
ceedings by counsel of their own selection. 

“6. The abolition of the criminal jurisdic- 
tion of the Bureau. 

“7. In general, coordination of all appro- 
priate Federal agencies to the ends, and co- 
operation with the State authorities or rele- 
gation of administration tothe States + 
in all matters affecting education, agricul- 
ture, and relief.” 

The American Indian Defense Asscciation, 
of which Mr. John Collier was the executive 
head, published a monthly magazine in which 
he carried attacks against the Bureau and his 
remedies for curing its evils. We will now 
quote from the January 1933 issue of that 
pamphlet: 

“The Indian Bureau is the real-estate agent 
for each parcel of allotted land; custodian of 
the rental or sales proceeds of each parcel; 


probate officer, settling the Indian estates and 


determining heirs, and guardian of the indi- 
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vidual moneys and the personal lives of each 
of the Indians, In current years the akso- 
lutism and the all-embracing reach of the 
Bureau's paternalism have been increased. 

“A waste exceeding a million dollars a year 
is involved in the Bureau's policy of doing 
for the Indians those things in Mexico and 
Canada they are permitte and helped to do 
for themselves. * * 

“Such paternalism has destroyed the mcral 
and social fiber of great numbers of Indians. 
It breeds sterile resentment, blind resistance, 
dependency, and fatalism in the Indian vic- 
tims,” 

DUPLICATION AND WASTE 


Mr. Collier, in his small monthly publica- 
tion, January 1933, listed certain instances 
of waste, and continued: 

“A like duplication, with comparable waste 
and inefficiency, is found in the forest, service 
maintained by the Indian Bureau. This serv- 
ice duplicates, with inferior technical stand- 
ards, the Bureau of Forestry of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, It stubbornly squan- 
ders the Indians“ tribal funds on those reser- 
vations where Indian moneys are used to pay 
the administrative costs of the Indian Bu- 
reau. 


“ALLOW THE STATES AND THE AGRICULTURAL 
DEPARTMENT TO HELP THE INDIANS 


“The Indian Bureau in many States dupli- 
cates the welfare, health, educational, and 
agricultural services of the States and coun- 
ties, while falling indefinitely below the 
standards maintained in these services.“. 

“The integration of the Indian Bureau's 
agricultural services with those of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, both at Washing- 
ton and in the field, would bring a genuine 
agricultural aid to scores of tribes now de- 
pendent on the help and advice of the so- 
called Indian Bureau farmers—job holders 
who do not know farming and cannot teach 
it, who do not know the problems of rural 
life and have never organized anything, and 
who are in fact nothing but errand boys of 
the agency superintendents. These job hold- 
ers can be dispensed with. 


“THE PRESENT FACTS OF INDIANS AND THE INDIAN 
BUREAU 


“The Indian situation contains the total 
problem of a minority race. * * * 

“The diversity has been increased through 
causes operating across the past 100 years, 
but at present this diversified minority race 
is held on a Procrustean bed of law and ad- 
ministration, absolutist in character, minute 
and exhaustive in operations, and Feen 
uniform for all members of the race. 

“The excessive costs of administration by 
the Indian Bureau reflect four conditions, 
each of which has an imperative significance 
in relation to the problems of the Indian 
Service: 

“A. The rising costs are the Government's 
response to the increasing poverty and de- 
pendency of the Indians—a response which 
takes the form of trying or pretending to do 
for all the Indians, all of the things which 
they normally would do for themselves. 

“B, They are a byproduct of the extension 
of absolutist bureaucratic control beyond 
tribal affairs and into the myriad affairs of 
the individual Indians. 

“C. They are a corollary of the policy of 
concentration within the Indian Bureau, to 
the exclusion of other agencies, all of the 
functions bearing upon Indian lrfe, with 
overhead and field organizations duplicating 
the overheads and field organizations of such 
Government bureaus and departments as 
Agriculture and Reclamation; further dupli- 
cating the State and county relief, education, 
health, and agricultural services, and again, 
duplicating the Federal courts. 

“D. They include a dead net loss—a dead 
waste—of more than $4,000,000 a year in 
connection with the Indian Bureau's board- 
ing school system.” 
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We have shown earlier in this statement 
that the Indian Bureau’s boarding school 
system of waste and duplication continues. 
(See Sherman Indian School instance above.) 

Still quoting Mr. Collier, 1933: 


“ILLOGICAL AND FATAL TRUSTEESHIP DOCTRINE 


“The United States has derived from the 
doctrine of trusteeship and guardianship 
over Indians, conclusions which technically 
and practically are denials to the ward In- 
dians of constitutional rights and of modern 
opportunities, whether of education or of 
business; and from the plenary trusteeship 
and guardianship, the United States has de- 
rived an Indian Service monopolistic, ar- 
chaic in its internal organization, inordi- 
nately expensive, and correspondingly un- 
productive of results, either for the Govern- 
ment or for the Indians; this Service being 
itself largely preoccupied with and frustrated 
by the consequences, in terms of Indian 
property and Indian group and personal life, 
of the plenary, unaccountable trusteeship 
and guardianship and the systematic isola- 
tion of the Indian from American life.” 

In that one paragraph Mr, Collier, in 1933, 
defined and vividly marked the real problem 
then and now facing the Congress—the de- 
nial to the American Indian of hic constitu- 
tional rights. Wardship of Indians in 1933, 
asserts Mr. Collier, was a national disgrace, 
and tens of thousands of Indians agreed, 
along with the unanimous verdict of all or- 
ganizations participating in investigations 
into Indian conditions at that time. Today, 
Mr. Collier's defense association is not oppos- 
ing the Indian Bureau, yet conditions recited 
by Mr. Collier in 1933 have not been im- 
proved but, instead, that arbitrary control 
has been increased. Most of the leading as- 
sociates of Mr. Collier in 1933 have been 
given lucrative berths in the Indian Service 
and other Federal departments. 


IN 1933 MR. COLLIER SAID HE FAVORED GIVING 
INDIANS THE RIGHT TO REMOVE UNDESIRABLE 
SUPERINTENDENTS 
One of the main reasons why certain organ- 

ized groups of Indians recommended Mr. 

Collier for the office of Commissioner in 1933 

was his outright promise that he favored a 

law giving Indians the right to remove their 

superintendent or other undesirable Bureau 
employee by a majority vote of the Indians 
affected. In a letter to the Mission Indian 

Federation of California in January 1933, Mr. 

Collier stated he favored such a law. He has 

steadfastly refused even to discuss the matter 

with the Indians since he took office, and 
ignored every appeal to meet and confer with 
them. 

MR. COLLIER IN 1933 URGED THE TRANSFER OF 
MANY BUREAU AGENCIES—PROMISES NOT KEPT 
It is rather odd—or is it—that Mr. John 

Collier, once he was appointed to the com- 

missionership, made a complete reversal of 

the position he had taken as a result of his 
many years’ investigation into Indian Bureau 
practices. Instead of carrying out his an- 
nounced plans for the abolishment of all 
arbitrary control of Indians and their prop- 
erty, and to put into effect specific economies 
by transferring many of the pigmy duplicat- 
ing agencies practiced by the Indian Bureau, 

Mr. Collier, apparently, swore allegiance to 

carry on the very policies he had so ceaselessly 

opposed. 

No one can within reason claim that the 
Wheeler-Howard bill, sponsored by Mr. Collier 
in 1934 (and which became a law), gave the 
Indian a larger share in his constitutional 
rights, or lessened the arbitrary control of 
Indians by the Bureau. Under that law—if 
they voted for the bill—Indians voluntarily 
gave up a great share of their constitutional 
rights—everything they might do under a 
charter was subject to the will of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior (the Indian Bureau). 


Here are the exact words of Mr. Collier, in 
1933, regarding his plan to reduce the arbi- 
trary control over Indians: 


“ADMINISTRATIVE REORGANIZATION OF THE INDIAN 
SERVICE 


“1, The transfer to, or integration with, 
the proper Federal agencies, of certain func- 
tions now carried out by the Indian Bureau 
itself in an inefficient and extravagant man- 
ner. 

“(a) The transfer, outright, of Indian for- 
estry control to the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

“(b) Indian irrigation to the Bureau of 
Reclamation, 

“(c) Integration of all Indian agricultural 
organization work with the several services 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

„d) A thorough integration of Indian 
medical, hospital, and health services with 
the United States Public Health Service. 

“(e) Combination between the Govern- 
ment and the States, through contracts, to 
the end of placing a measure of responsibil- 
ity for Indian health, education and welfare 
upon the States.” 

Mr. Collier, before he became commissioner, 
was a strong advocate for the transfer of all 
Indian irrigation over to the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, This proposal had been under con- 
sideration and investigation for a number 
of years, and upon the filing of the Pres- 
ton-Engle report urging an immediate 
transfer of Indian irrigation on reservations 
to the Bureau of Reclamation, Mr. Collier 
and his defense organization got squarely 
behind this proposal. He approved the re- 
port by stating in his publication: 

“Incredible wastes and futilities by the In- 
dian Bureau are cited in the report”. 

Coming to the end of our statement, we 
desire to make brief reference to the historic 
speech made by Senator William H. King, of 
Utah, for many years a prominent member 
of the Senate Indian Affairs Committee. 
Senator King’s speech was delivered in the 
Senate on February 8, 1933, and was circu- 
lated widely as a public document. It was 


known at the time that Mr. Collier assisted - 


in compiling the material for that 
Here are some quotations from that historic 
speech by Senator King in 1933: 


“THE COVERNMENT A FAITHLESS GUARDIAN 


“For many years I have been criticizing 
the policy of the Government in dealing with 
the Indians, and have attempted to trace 
historically the dealings of the Government 
with the Indian tribes. that have inhabited 
this Republic, * * 

“Mr. President, I 1185 been forced to the 
conclusion, as a result ot my researches and 
investigations, that our Government has been 
a faithless guardian of its wards and the 
agencies which it has set up to deal with the 
Indians have failed to perform the duties 
imposed upon them by law. * * * A 
trustee who squanders the inheritance of 
his ward or who is indifferent to the latter's 
welfare, merits the condemnation of all who 
desire justice. * * 


“DRASTIC REORGANIZATION NEEDED 

“As a result of my study of the Indian ques- 
tion and the treatment accorded the Indians 
and the policy now being followed by the 
Government in dealing with them, I have 
reached a definite conclusion that there 
must be a radical change in the attitude 
of the Government toward the Indians and 
a complete petit i of the Indian 
Bureau. * * 

“The history of the Indians during the 
past hundred years is a tragic one, and the 
record of the Government agencies toward 
the Indians is blotted and blurred, and calls 
for condemnation by just men everywhere. 
Many investigations have been made by 
committees. * * * Their findings and 
conclusions warrant a verdict that the In- 
dians have been robbed, plundered, and 
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despoiled of the greater part of their in- 
heritance and subjected to cruel and in- 
human treatment * * *. 

“The Indian Bureau is a petrified, crystal- 
lized. machine, indifferent to criticism, hos- 
tile to reforms, ambitious for authority, de- 
nanding increased . and rap- 
idly expanding personnel * 

“Reform is imperatively needed in the 
Indian Bureau. The whole system under 
which it operates should be changed * * +, 

“So long as tribal funds exist, and so 
long as there are tribal funds and income 
derived from the sale of lands, timber, and 
natural resources, so long as Congress shall 
desist from changing the Indian Bureau sys- 
tem, the Indian Bureau will continue to 
spend what it wants to spend * * +, 

“My object in presenting these matters 
is to challenge the attention of the Bureau 
off.cials and those who are interested in the 
welfare of the Indians to the importance 
of the Indian problem. 

“The inefficient and tyrannous bureau- 
cratic system which now prevails and which 
controls the Indians must be destroyed.” 

The facts concerning the operation of the 
Indian Bureau and the criticisms of leading 
Indian committees and organizations who 
have studied its policies over the years are 
conclusive and convincing. There is but one 
answer—the complete abolishment of the 
Indian Bureau as such and the immediate 
transfer to appropriate agencies of the Fed- 
eral and State Governments, all ordinary 
functions and services which the Congress 
might deem essential to the Indians’ welfare. 

As stated heretofore, we would recommend 
that the American Indian—the Indian Amer- 
ican—be dealt with by our Government 
henceforth on the basis that he is an Ameri- 
can citizen—give him all the benefits of 
equality under law and require him to meet 
the full responsibilities of citizenship. 

We feel that if the Congress fails to take 
this important step to liberate the Indian 
race from enforced wardship control which 
all men who believe in justice have so clearly 
condemned, then, we submit, our men and 
women who today are defending free America 
in all quarters of the world will have served 
in vain. 

Most respectfully, 
Puri WILLIS, 
Counselor, the Mission Indian 
Federation of California, 


The Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 10, 1944 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article should show what happens 
when soldier ballots are ruled invalid. 
It is also important to note the lapse of 
time between the election and the date of 
court action. Maybe there are some who 
would like to see similar situations 
throughout this land. 

One of our concerns is to have the 
soldier’s vote counted, and for that 
reason I am going to support the con- 
ference report on this legislation. 

SOLDIER VOTE BAN COSTS OUSTED OFFICIAL $4,397 


WILMINGTON, DEL., March 1.—Elijah S. 
Hughes, who was ousted as Kent County 
controller after soldier ballots in the 1940 
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elections were ruled invalid, was ordered in 
a superior court opinion to pay his successor 
$4,397 which he collected as salary while in 
office. 

At the time of the 1940 election the Dela- 
ware Constitution provided that each voter 
must cast his ballot in the district in which 
he registered. The constitution was amended 
last year to provide for absentee balloting. 

Rejection of the 1940 soldier votes gave the 
controllership to Franklin P. Walker, who 
brought suit for the salary Mr, Hughes had 
collected, 


Labor’s Strike Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. ROW AN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 10, 1944 


Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following article from the March 3, 
1944, issue of the Chicago Sun: 

LABOR’S STRIKE RECORD 

A few labor-baiting Congressmen have at- 
tempted to justify new antistrike proposals 
with deceptive statistics on man-days lost 
in industrial disputes, purporting to show 
that 1943 was second only to 1987. The au- 
thoritative Bureau of Labor Statistics now 
presents an analysis correcting the picture. 

The accurate test of strike activity is the 
proportion of working time lost. Just as in- 
dustrial accidents increase when the labor 
force grows larger, so the number of man- 
days lost in industrial strife is likely to grow, 
other things being equal, and the percentage 
is the key. Calculated in this manner, the 
B. L. S. index shows that in the last 3 years 
the time lost in strikes, in relation to po- 
tential working time, was: 


The 1943 record is modified when it is 
realized that two-thirds of the strike time 
lost came in the coal industry, during John 
L. Lewis’ deliberate challenge to the Govern- 
ment. Exclude the mine workers’ four walk- 
outs, and the figure for all other workers 
showed less than 0.05 percent time lost—less 
than one-twentieth of 1 percent of total 
working time, which is even better than in 
1942. All these indexes are far below the 1937 
figure, when the labor force was much 
smaller. 

A strike of any type is unjustified during 
the war, and a walkout led by Mr. Lewis is 
as serious, of course, as any other. The fact 
remains that in all democratic countries— 
where labor is not actually enslaved—some 
work stoppages do take place. The blunder- 
ings of Mr. Lewis do not warrant punitive 
legislation aimed, like the Smith-Connally 
law that has proved abortive, at the whole 
mass of workers, The readiness of the vast 
majority of union members to renounce 
special interests measures up very well along- 
side the persistent effort of old enemies to 
exploit the war emergency and to distort sta- 
tistics for the purpose of fastening legal 
shackles on the collective-bargaining prin- 
ciple. 


Mississippi Passes Soldiers’ Absentee 
Voting Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 9, 1944 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission granted me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I am inserting a 
letter from Hon, Walker Wood, secretary 
of state, Jackson, Miss., and also the Sol- 
diers’ Absentee Voting Act passed by the 
Legislature of Mississippi and signed by 
the Governor a few days ago, both of 
which are self-explanatory. 

The matter referred to follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Jackson, Miss., March 6, 1944, 
Hon. JOHN E. RANKIN, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR JOHN: I congratulate you on the out- 
standing fight you have made for States’ 
rights. I enclose H. B. 83 that is now the 
absentee ballot law of Mississippi. Every citi- 
zen of Mississippi that is in the armed forces 
can yote an absentee ballot in all primaries 
and general elections. 

With every good wish, I am 

Your friend, 
WALKER Woop, 
Secretary oj State. 


House Bill 83 
(As passed by the House and Senate) 

An act to amend chapter 202, Laws of Mis- 
sissippi of 1942, so as to provide for the 
registration and casting of absentee ballots 
in the general and primary elections by 
those who are now or may hereafter be in 
the armed services of the United States, as 
herein defined, and for other purposes 


SzcTion 1. Be it enacted by the Legislature 
of the State of Mississtppi, That chapter 202 
of the laws of Mississippi of 1942 be, and the 
same is, hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. That, within 60 days next prior to 
any primary election, and at least within 60 
days prior to any general election, to be held 
in, and by the voters of, any county, upon 
application first made to the registrar of the 
county by or in behalf of any person in or 
serving with the armed services of the 
United States, merchant marines, or the 
American Red Cross, shall be sent an absen- 
tee ballot and affidavit of registration of the 
county of which he is a citizen, as if such 
person were personally present, but who must 
be absent on the election day because of be- 
ing in the armed services of his country, or 
merchant marines, or the American Red Cross, 
the registrar shall send to such person, who 
is hereinafter referred to as the absentee, a 
proper election ballot containing the names 
of the person or persons or the proposition to 
be voted for in such election, And with such 
ballot there shall be sent an official envelope 
containing upon it in printed form the re- 
citals and data mentioned hereinbelow. 
Such ballot is hereinafter referred to as an 
absentee ballot. 

“The proper executive committee or ticket 
commissioner or circuit clerk of the county 
shall keep all applications for absentee bal- 
lots and registration and shall send to 
such absentee, so making application there- 
for, one of the ballots and registration 
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blanks, applicable to the first primary, sec- 
ond primary, or general election, as the case 
may be, immediately after such ballot is 
officially printed. Only one application is 
necessary for official ballots for all primaries 
and general elections in each year. The sec- 
retary of the executive committee or clerk 
of the county election commissioners or 
ticket commissioner shall deliver all appli- 
cations for absentee ballots to the circuit 
clerk of the county, who shall preserve them 
for 1 year as a record to be furnished to any 
court or constituted authority for inspection 
or evidence if properly called for. 

“Sec, 3. The absentee, upon receipt by him 
or her of such absentee ballot and registra- 
tion application, shall go to some commis- 
sioned officer of the armed services of the 
United States military forces or to any other 
constituted authority empowered by law to 
administer oath to such absentee, and shall 
present his absentee ballot, before voting it, 
and registration application, to such officer 
or constituted authority for inspection; and 
then the absentee shall vote without dis- 
closing his or her ballot or his or her vote 
to the said officer or authority, and shall seal 
the ballot in the aforementioned official en- 
velope, and then fill out and sign with his 
proper signature the printed form of oath 
shown on the envelope and then shall have 
the officer administering the oath likewise to 
sign the certificate applicable for such officer 
as shown on the envelope, designated: 

“No. 1 envelope: First primary absentee 
vote. 

“No. 2 envelope: Second primary absentee 
vote. 

“No. 3 envelope: General election absentee 
vote. 

“No. 4 envelope. Registration application. 

“And the sealed envelope, thus signed and 
certified to, shall be sent as hereinafter in- 
dicated. The registration application shall 
be certified to by absentee voter, sealed, and 
mailed to the circuit clerk of the home county 
of voter in envelope designated as: Envelope 
No. 4, registration application, 

“The oath to be subscribed by the absentee 
and certified to by the official or authority 
indicated, and the final certificate showing 
the action of the absentee voter and signed 
by the official or authority indicated, shall be 
respectively as follows: 

“YOTER’S AFFIDAVIT 

—— . , do solemnly 
swear that I am 21 years old, or I will be 
before the next general election, in the below- 
named county, and that I have registered as 
a voter in precinct; in 
county, in the State of Mississippi, and that 
I am not disqualified in any respect to vote 
in the coming primary or general election, 
and that I have authorized 
to deliver this ballot to the election officers 
ee SEE Rene precinct to be placed in the 
ballot box by him or her for me, 


“Signature of voter 
“The above is sworn to and subscribed, in 
my. authorized jurisdiction, before me 
FEE ERI RSE aS L KE G PNAS a en (stating 
title of officer of United States Army or 
Navy, or constituted authority administering 
oath), this the .... day of 


PERE Sal s 195. 


“Omicial title 

“The commissioned officer or official so ad- 
ministering the oath shall, when the absentee 
has voted and sealed his ballot, then officially 
sign the certificate printed on the envelope 
by requirement of the registrar of the coun- - 
ty, which certificate shall be: 

“OFFICER'S CERTIFICATE 


ca) Dyes ha a ime BRR SU eT hereby 
certity that I administered the oath required 
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by law to the person whose vote is enclosed 
in this envelope and sealed; that I have 
not made any suggestion nor undertaken to 
exercise any control or authority over the 
person in making out this ballot; that the 
ballot was made out in my presence, but with- 
out my seeing the voter's choice marked on 
the ballot. 
“Official title 

77% 1 

“Said commissioned officer or official shall 
then send such envelope, sealed, to the per- 
son designated for delivery by the voter in 
his affidavit, or to the Secretary of State of 
Mississippi, who shall send it to the circuit 
clerk of the county in which the voter votes, 
and the circuit clerk shall send it to the 
officers of election of the voter's precinct. 

“At any time between the opening and 
closing of the polls on such election day, 
the person so designated by the absentee 
voter other than the Secretary of State shall 
deliver the absentee voter ballot securely 
sealed in such envelope, to one of the man- 
agers of the election, and, in case the affidavit 
is sufficient and the applicant, as a duly 
qualified elector in such precinct, has not 
already voted in such election and in Case 
the absentee voter ballot is delivered within 
proper hours to such manager by the person 
named in the affidavit, then the manager of 
such precinct shall enter the name of the 
absentee on the register as having voted, and 
shall open the said absentee voter’s envelope 
in such manner as not to destroy or efface 
the affidavit and data thereon, and shall take 
out the ballot found therein, and without 
unfolding it or permitting it to be examined, 
shall deposit the ballot in the proper ballot 
box. But in case such affidavit is found to 
be insufficient or in case such absentee is 
not a duly qualified elector of the precinct 
or ward or if such absentee ballot is delivered 
by a person not named in the affidavit, then 
such vote shall not be allowed to be valid, but 
without opening the absentee vote envelope, 
the manager of election shal] mark across 
the face thereof ‘rejected as defective,’ or 
‘rejected because not an elector,’ as the case 
may be, and affix his own initials thereto. 
The absentee vote envelope when such ab- 
sentee vote ballot is voted—and the absentee 
vote envelope, with its contents unopened, 
when such ballot is rejected—shall be re- 
tained and preserved in the manner and for 
the time now provided by law for the reten- 
tion and preservation of official ballots in 
such elections, as herein provided. 

“Sec, 4. The registrar, on request of any 
person in the armed services or any one in- 
terested in persons in the armed services, shall 
forward registration blanks to the absentee 
voter or prospective voter, so that any per- 
son who is serving, or may hereafter serve in 
the armed services of the United States, may 
register as a voter and vote in any primary 
or general election held in the precinct and 
the county where he was living at the time 
of his entry into the armed services of the 
United States. Such person shall subscribe 
an affidavit to be administered by any officer 
of the armed services or constituted author- 
ity to administer an oath. Said officers may 
administer the oath hereinbelow prescribed 
and certify to it; and said officer or registrant 
shall mail said registration immediately to 
the circuit clerk of the county cet out in said 
registration in order that the registrant may 
be registered 4 monhs before the general elec- 
tion and may vote in the primaries and gen- 
eral elections. Said registrant shall be con- 
sidered as registered from and after the date 
of the affidavit. The oath to be taken by the 
said person shall be as follows: 

Dat ey ee , do solemnly swear (or 
affirm) that I am 21 years old (or will be 
before the next general election of this coun- 


ty), and that I will have resided in the State 
of Mississippi for 2 years and in 
election precinct of ~-..---------- County 1 
year preceding the general election, and that 
I am not disqualified from voting by reason 
of having been convicted of any crime named 
in the Constitution of Mississippi as a dis- 
qualification for an elector; that I will truly 
answer all questions propounded to me con- 
cerning my antecedents so far as they relate 
to my right to vote, and also as to my resi- 
dence prior to my citizenship in this district; 
that I will faithfully support the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and of the State of 
Mississippi, and will bear true faith and al- 
legiance to the same. So help me God, 


Sehne. ail aan re 
“Sworn to and subscribed before me. 
On tho iano d A. D. 19. 


“Official Title.““ 

“The envelope, the ballot, certificates and 
affidavits, and all other data to be forwarded 
to the absentee voter, shall not weigh in 
excess of 1.2 ounces. ` 

“Upon receipt of the foregoing registra- 
tion filled out and sworn to in the proper 
form, the registrar of the county shall place 
the applicant’s name on the registration 
books, if the statements are found to be 
true noting on the back of the affidavit that 
it is an absentee registration; and the regis- 
trar shall file the application as a matter of 
record in his office. 

“Sec. 5. Every person who is serving, or 
may hereafter serve in the armed services of 
the United States in the present war, may 
vote in any primary or general election to 
which he would be entitled to vote had he 
not entered into the armed services, in the 
precinct and county in which he lived at the 
time of his entry into the armed services of 
the United States, without the payment of 
any poll tax which such person has not had 
an opportunity of paying, as required by the 
constitution of this State, for the payment 
of which such person shall have become 
liable or which shall have been levied or 
assessed, or shall have become due and pay- 
able while such person was in the armed 
services, and being a member of, or being 
engaged in service with any branch of the 
armed forces of the United States, shall be 
sufficient proof that the absentee voter has 
not had opportunity to pay poll tax as re- 
quired by the constitution of the State of 
Mississippi, or otherwise. The manner of 
preparing and sending to the proper authori- 
tles each absentee ballot and registration 
certificate is herein specified, and on com- 
pliance with such requirements all said per- 
sons may vote by absentee ballot in any such 
primary or general election held in the 
precinct and the ccunty in which they lived 
at the time of their entry into the United 
States armed services of any kind. The man- 
agers of elections shall be the judges of, and 
determine the qualifications of, all persons 
offering to and/or voting under the pro- 
visions of this act. 

“The term ‘armed services’ mentioned in 
this act shall mean and be construed as in- 
cluding enlisted and commissioned members, 
male and female, of the United States Army, 
or any of its respective components or vari- 
ous divisions thereof; the enlisted and com- 
missioned members, male and female, of the 
United States Navy, or any of its respective 
components or various divisions thereof, or 
in any division of the armed services of the 
United States; the merchant marines and 
members of the American Red Cross, who are 
citizens of the State of Mississippi, 

“Sec, 6. If the absentee voter’s ballot is re- 
celyed by the person designated by the voter 
too late to be voted on election day as herein 
provided, the designated person shall deliver 
the vote or ballot to the circuit clerk of the 
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county in which the absentee voter votes; 
and the said circuit clerk, if the ballot is to 
be cast in a general election, shall deliver it 
to the county election commissioners, and, 
if in a primary election, to the county execu- 
tive committee of the party with which the 
voter is affiliated; and the said commissioner 
or executive committee shall open the ballot 
when they compile the returns and count the 
absentee vote or votes, so as not to disclose 
the identity of the voters and shall hold and 
treat the contents confidentially as privi- 
leged. The envelope containing the vote 
shall be kept by the said commissioners or 
committee, and the ballot placed in the bal- 
lot box of the voter's precinct, for the period 
above mentioned. 

“Sec. 7. The State selective service and all 
military organizations, and all citizens of 
this State are charged with the duty of coop- 
erating with the election and party officials in 
carrying out the purposes of this act. This 
act shall be liberally construed in order to 
accomplish its purposes rather than have a 
strict and illiberal or extremely technical 
construction. 

“Sec. 8. The county executive committee 
shall meet on the first day after each pri- 
mary election; shall recelve and canvass the 
returns which must be made the day follow- 
ing the election; and shall declare the re- 
sults, announce the names of nominees for 
county district officers and the names of 
those candidates to be submitted to the sec- 
ond primary. The vote for State and State 
district officers shall be tabulated by pre- 
cincts and all returns shall be certified to and 
returned to the State executive committee 
immediately after the returns are canvassed 
and results declared, and not later than 12 
hours thereafter, by registered mail or any 
safe mode of transmission; and shall certify 
likewise to the senatorial and flotorial execu- 
tive committees those returns relating to 
those officers. The State and said senatorial 
and flotorial executive committees shall meet 
on the third day after the day following the 
first primary election held for State and State 
district officers, and shall proceed to canvass 
the returns and to declare the result and to 
announce the names of those persons nomi- 
nated for the different officers in the first 
primary and the names of those candidates 
whose names are to be submitted to the sec- 
ond primary election. State executive com- 
mittees and said district executive commit- 
tees shall also meet the third day after the 
day on which the second primary election 
is held and shall receive and canvass the 
returns for State and district officers, if any, 
to be voted upon in such second primary. 
An exact and full duplicate of all tabula- 
tions by precincts, as certified under this sec- 
tion, shall be filed with the circuit clerk of 
the county, who shall safely preserve the 
same in his office for the period of a year. 

“The State executive committee shall fur- 
nish to the respective county executive com- 
mittees a sample ballot containing the names 
of State and district nominees, immediately 
after nominees are declared and the county 
executive committees shall have ballots 
printed not later than 1 day after receipt of 
sample ballot. 

“The State executive committee shall cer- 
tify the results of the first and second pri- 
mary elections to the secretary of state im- 
mediately after the nominees are determined. 

“As soon as the nominees are certified to 
the secretary of state, with the approval of 
the Governor, the secretary of state shall im- 
mediately prepare a sample ballot containing 
the names of the nominees and forward it to 
the respective county election commissioners. 
The ticket commissioner shall have official 
ballots printed immediately and absentee 
ticket be distributed as herein provided. The 
county executive committee and county elec- 
tion commissioners shall file with the circuit 
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clerk of the respective counties all applica- 
tions for primary or general election absentee 
ballots. 

“Src. 9. Any person willfully and knowingly 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction 
thereof shall be punished as in other cases of 
misdemeanors not specifically provided for. 

“Src. 10. That all laws or parts of laws in 
conflict with the provisions of this act are 
hereby abated and suspended, only insofar 
as they conflict herewith; otherwise they shall 
remain in full force and effect. 

“Sec. 11. If any section, paragraph, clause, 
or sentence of this act be declared unconsti- 
tutional by any court of competent jurisdic- 
tion, such adjudication shall in no wise affect 
the other provisions or sections of this act, 
but the same shall remain in full force and 
effect. 

“Src. 12. That this act shall take effect and 
be in force from and after its passage, and 
shall automatically be repealed at the expira- 
tion of 6 months after the present war shall 
Officially end.” 


The Family and the State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM A. ROWAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 10, 1944 


Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following address, 
delivered at the family life conference 
sponsored by the family life bureau of 
the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, at the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, February 29-March 2, 1944, by the 
Most Reverend Karl J. Alter, D. D., 
bishop of Toledo: 


That the State has some responsibility 
for the welfare of the family and therefore 
some authority respecting it must be ac- 
cepted as a postulate of any social order. 
The pertinent question however is, How much 
responsibility and how much authority does 
the State rightfully possess? The answer to 
that question will be determined not only by 
the political philosophy which dominates a 
man's thinking, but also by the religion to 
which he adheres. The prevailing attitude 
of any society toward the family, viz its 
autonomous nature or its subordination to 
the unrestricted will of the State, will usually 
be reflected in the fundamental law of a 
nation. Let us look at some existing State 
constitutions to illustrate the point. 

Neither the Constitution of the United 
States nor the Bill of Rights makes any men- 
tion of the family. All the emphasis is on 
the rights and duties of the individual citi- 
zen. The authority of the State however, is 
definitely recognized as limited for the docu- 
ment accepts as an axiom or antecedent 
postulate that every man is endowed by the 
Creator with the inalienable right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
Whilst no definition of these terms is given, 
it must be admitted as a logical sequence 
that the terms “liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness” imply the right to establish a 
family and achieve its purposes. At the 
time this document was written, it repre- 
sented the most advanced thinking of lib- 
eral minds in terms of social and political 
philosophy, 

More than a hundred and fifty years have 
passed since this Constitution was adopted. 
New social problems have arisen and there 
is a new orientation of mind refiected in the 


fundamental law of recently organized 
states. Both the Communist and Fascist 
states place the major emphasis not on the 
individual but on the community as a whole; 
that means that the collectivity and not the 
family or the citizen is the ultimate goal of 
state actions. The organized state is, of 
course, accepted as the supreme manifesta- 
tion of the will of the community and as a 
result of the personal freedom of the citi- 
zen and the family have no claims as against 
the arbitrary interpretation of welfare or the 
economic efficiency of the collective com- 
munity. 

In spite of this departure from earlier 
precedent, it is refreshing to find that those 
states, which retained their hold on funda- 
mental Christian truths still emphasize the 
rights of the individual. What is new and 
most encouraging is that they emphasize 
even more the rights of the family as the 
fundamental social unit in human society. 

In the new Constitution of Ireland, article 
41 begins thus: “The state recognized the 
family as the natural, primary, and funda- 
mental unit group of society, and as a moral 
necessity possessing inalienable and impre- 
scriptible rights, antecedent and superior to 
all positive law.” Article 42 of the same 
constitution has this statement: “The state 
acknowledges that the primary and natural 
educator of the child is the family.” 

Even prior to the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion of Eire we find an equally striking in- 
novation in political thinking embodied in 
the constitution adopted by Portugal in the 
year 1933. The whole of section 111 of the 
first part of this document concerns the posi- 
tion of the family in the new Portuguese 
state. Article 12 enumerates the claims of 
the family to the protection of the state: 
“The state shall insure the constitution and 
protection of the family, as the source of 
preservation and development of the race, 
as the first basis of education and of social 
discipline and harmony, and as a funda- 
mental of political and administrative or- 
der.” Article 13 of the same constitution 
goes into even greater detail. We quote, 
“With the object of protecting the family it 
appertains to the state and to local author- 
ities: 

“l. To encourage the establishment of 
separate homes under healthy conditions, 
and the institution of the family household. 

“2. To protect maternity. 

“3. To establish taxation in accordance 
with the legitimate expenses of the family, 
and to promote the adoption of the family 
wage. 

“4, To assist parents in the discharge of 
their duty of instructing and educating their 
children and to cooperate with them by 
means of public institutions for education 
and correction, or by encouraging private 
establishments destined for the same pur- 
pose. 

“5. To take all effective precautions to 
guard against the corruption of morals.” 

It is interesting to note that the cele- 
brated encyclical of Pius XI on Christian 
marriage entitled, “Casti Connubii” was ís- 
sued in December of the year 1930. No one 
who is familiar with this document can fail 
to observe a striking similarity between the 
two constitutions mentioned above and the 
doctrine expounded by Pius XI concerning 
the rights and duties of families. Pius XI, 
following in the footsteps of his predecessor, 
Leo XIII, requires that in the state “such 
economic and sccial methods should be set 
up as will enable every head of a family to 
learn as much as, according to his station 
in life, is necessary for himself, his wife, and 
for the rearing of his children.” Further- 
more the Pope continues, “if private re- 
sources do not suffice, it is the duty of the 
public authorities to supply for the insuffi- 
cient forces of individual effort; particularly 
in a matter which is of such importance to 
the common weal, touching as it does the 
maintenance of the family and married 
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people. If families, particularly those in 
which there are many children, have not 
suitable dwellings; if the husband cannot 
find employment and the means of liveli- 
hood; if the necessities of life cannot be pur- 
chased except at an exorbitant price; if even 
the mother of the family, to the great harm 
of the home, is compelled to go forth and 
seek a living by her own labor; if she, too, in 
the ordinary or even extraordinary labors of 
childbirth is deprived of proper food, medi- 
cine, and the assistance of a skilled physician, 
it is patent to all to what an extent married 
people may lose heart, and how home life 
and the observance of God’s commands are 
rendered difficult for them; indeed, how great 
a peril can arise to public security and to 
the welfare and very life of civil society itself. 
+ >» > Wherefore those who have the care 
of the state and of the common good cannot 
neglect the needs of married people and their 
families, without bringing great harm upon 
the state and on the common welfare. 
Hence, in making the laws and in disposing 
of public funds they must do their utmost 
to relieve the penury of the needy, consider- 
ing such as one of the most important of 
their administrative duties.” 

Cur present Holy Father, Pius XII, reiter- 
ates this teaching of his predecessor in a 
broadcast of June 1, 1941, where he speaks 
of three fundamental values of social and 
economic life. “In the family the nation 
finds the natural and fecund roots of its 
greatness and power, If private property is 
to contribute to the good of the family, all 
public standards and specially those of the 
state which regulate its possession must not 
only make possible and preserve such a func- 
tion—a function in the natural order under 
certain aspects superior to all others—but 
must also tend to perfect it.“ 

No serious discussion of the interrelation- 
ship of the family, the state, and the church 
with their respective rights and duties is 
possible unless we establish certain definite 
principles. It is utterly futile for one who 
accepts the democratic philosophy respecting 
the constitution of human society, with its 
emphasis on the personal dignity of the indi- 
vidual citizen, to debate this subject with 
one who adheres wholeheartedly to the doc- 
trine of State absolutism with its emphasis 
on the collectivity. The Christian and the 
Communist will always remain poles apart 
in their concepts of ethical values and there- 
fore, of the relationship between the state 
and the family. What is said concerning 
communism can be said likewise respecting 
Fascists and thei- ideology. The function of 
the family with its rights and duties will be 
differently interpreted according as we ac- 
cept natural law and Christian revelation 
or whether we reject these standards of 
judgment or criteria of values. Logically if 
there is no God, no future life, no spiritual 
principle called a soul, then there can be no 
supernatural revelation, no divinely estab- 
lished church. Hence any claim of the 
church to an authoritative voice in these 
matters respecting the family in its organiza- 
tion and its function is a fraud and deceit. 
Religion, as Karl Marx declared, is merely “an 
opium of the people.” 

If however, we accept the Christian view of 
life, then it is all important to know what 
God has said and decreed about the family; 
about marriage, parental authority, educa- 
tion of children, respective rights and duties 
of husband and wife, and so forth. If God 
has made definite pronouncements in these 
matters and if we accept these truths, then, 
certainly, no mere human authority, whether 
it speaks in the name of science or in the 
name of social welfare or in the name of the 
state, has any right to tinker with the divine 
arrangements. The ethical values and the 
moral principles established by God concern- 
ing the family must in this supposition re- 
main outside the jurisdiction of any state 
sovereignty. 
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Pope Pius XI reminds us that there are 
“three necessary societies distinct from one 
another and yet harmoniously combined by 
God, into which man is born—two, namely, 
the family and civil society belong to the 
natural order; the third, the church, to the 
supernatural order. In the first place comes 
the family, instituted directly by God for its 
peculiar purpose, the generation and forma- 
tion of offspring; for this reason it has pri- 
ority of nature and, therefore, of rights over 
civil society. Nevertheless, the family is an 
imperfect society, since it has not in itself 
all the means for its own complete develop- 
ment; whereas civil society is a perfect soci- 
ety, having in itself all the means for its 
peculiar end, which is the temporal well- 
being of the community; and so, in this re- 
spect, that is, in view of the common good, 
it has preeminence over the family, which 
finds its own suitable temporal perfection 
precisely in civil society.” 

There exists, therefore, both an area of 
agreement and an area of conflict between 
the state authority and the Christian church. 
The church recognizes that the state has 
definite rights and responsibilities concern- 
ing the civil effects of marriage, the stand- 
ards of education for citizenship, the secur- 
ity of the family against the hazards of life 
such as sickness, disability, old age, or uncm- 
ployment. The church, in fact, is ready to 
cooperate with the state in what is a truly 
scientific program of eugenics, but the church 
endowed with authority and responsibility 

ing the sovereignty of God and the cor- 
rect interpretation of the moral law, rejects 
the supremacy of state authority in those 
things which concern the essential nature 
of the contract of marriage, its unity and 
indissolubility, its primary purpose, namely, 
the rearing of offspring and the suitable 
training of such offspring for citizenship in 
the Kingdom of God. The church, therefore, 
rejects the right of the state to forbid mar- 
riage or decree divorce, compel sterilization, 
birth control, compulsory secular education, 
or mere civil marriage. We realize clearly 
that as a result the loyal and faithful Cath- 
olic of today faces a difficult dilemma. His 
loyalty to God will be interpreted as disloy- 
alty to his government, There can be no 
agreement in principle but only a modus 
vivendi between the church and such states 
as arrogate to themselves supreme and unre- 
stricted authority in these matters touching 
the family. We can only maintain with the 
apostles that obedience to God takes prece- 
dence over submission to an usurped author- 
ity of the state. “We must obey God rather 
than man.” 

In the final analysis we are safeguarding 
the fundamental principle of freedom of re- 
ligion, freedom of speech, freedom from fear, 
and freedom from unjust aggression. The 
position of the church is fundamentally that 
of democracy which stands for the rights and 
the liberties of the individual, and is op- 
posed to the unrestricted authority of the 
state. In defending, therefore, the family, 
its rights, its duties, {ts functions, we claim 
to speak as Americans, as honest liberals, but 
especially as sincere Christians. 


France 
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HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I am including a copy of an 


editorial from tne Washington Post en- 
titled “Big Query,” as follows: 
BIG QUERY 

Lack of a coherent policy in regard to Italy 
leaves the United States today in the wholly 
anomalous and unhappy position of support- 
ing a discredited regime that is almost com- 
pletely without popular backing. This fact 
has not helped; it has hindered our military 
operations. After 6 months of bitter fight- 
ing, we are still a long way from Rome. 

Now we are soon to undertake an invasion 
of the European Continent that will dwarf 
into insignificance our move into Italy. But 
if our political preparations for that invasion 
prove no better than they were for the in- 
vasion ot Italy, we can only view the possi- 
bilities with dread. We raise the question 
out oi wonder. Clearly the time is rapidly 
working around to 12 o'clock. Yet so far 
there is no evidence that we have any an- 
nounced policy. To be sure, there is a plan, 
a plan that by recognizing the Committee of 
Liberation as the French de facto authority 
te take over the preliminary administration 
of liberated French areas and govern them 
until free elections can be held, would re- 
lieve Allied military forces of the respon- 
sibilities of mixing civil duties with military 
responsibilities. The delay in making it 
our announced policy has been so protracted 
that we are compelled to ask why. 

It is an open secret that the plan has the 
approval of the War Department, the State 
Department, and the British Government. 
S9 far, however, President Roosevelt has 
refused to give it his approval. What the 
reasons may be for his negative stand are 
hard to discover. Certainly even on the low 
level of military expediency—the justifica- 
tion given for the deal with Darlan and the 
later deal with Badoglio—the proposed deal 
with the French Committee of National Lib- 
ez tion has much to recommend it. Besides, 
the committee itself, by being broadly based 
and representing a great variety of political 
parties, appears to be the only body that can 
at this time speak in the name of France. 
Indeed, it has the very closest relationship 
with the underground movement in France 
itself. 

Our deals with Darlan and Badoglio have 
tended to cast doubts on our democratic 
professions. By reversing that process 
through an arrangement with the democratic 
Algiers committee, we can help restore our 
vanishing prestige. But there is not much 
time left. If President Roosevelt has any 
good reasons for holding up the proposed 
arrangement with the French committee, he 
sEould explain them. 


Mr. Speaker, this editorial criticizes 
the President for not recognizing the 
French Committee of Liberation headed 
by General de Gaulle, and while reports 
were printed in the newspapers that the 
President and General de Gaulle did not 
get along so well, I cannot believe that 
any personal dislike or disagreement 
with the policies of General de Gaulle 
actuated the President in withholding 
recognition of the committee represented 
by General de Gaulle. I would suggest 
that in waging this war, there are many 
things which our President and our mili- 
tary leaders cannot disclose to the public, 
and it may be that the President has rea- 
sons for this attitude. This may be dis- 
closed by events in the future. 

Mr. Speaker, while in Louisiana for the 
Christmas holidays I issued a statement 
with regard to France, and with your 
permission, I would like to include the 
Same in my remarks, The statement 
follows: 
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Oretousas, La., January 7. 1944.—While 
here in Louisiana spending the Christmas 
congressional recess, I have the thought that 
a large percentage of the people of this State 
are of French descent. New Orleans has & 
large French population, who are direct de- 
scendants of the French, and in southwest 
Louisiana, and in my congressional district, 
there are also many direct descendants of the 
French. It is estimated that there are ap- 
proximately 500,000 descendants of the Aca- 
dians in the southern part of Louisiana. 

All of our people are, of course, first loyal 
Americans, but their hearts go out to France 
and the French people. Especially our people 
with French blood coursing through their 
veins have a deep sympathy for the French, 
aside fronr this fact that the two countries 
have been friendly and sympathetic one to 
the other; as history relates, ties have bound 
us together since the founding of the United 
States, and we should never forget the help 
France gave us to gain our own independ- 
ence. 

What has happened to France in this war 
is tragic. Where the blame is to be placed is 
beyond the point. What has happened is 
water under the bridge. I do believe, how- 
ever, there is leadership strong eno to re- 
deem France and to reestablish that great 
republic. 

No matter what the internal dissensions 
may be which have arisen between the new 
leaders of France, I feel certain that unity 
will again be established and that the people 
of France have been and are ready to make 
all of the sacrifices necessary to regain their 
freedom. 

Not much has been said about the part that 
France has played in assisting the United 
States and our allies in taking north Africa, 
but it is well known that north Africa could 
never have been taken without the loss cf 
thousands more of American lives, and the 
success of this venture never could have been 
accompfished so quickly and so easily without 
the help, assistance, and cooperation of the 
French. Without this help and assistance 
we never would have accomplished in the 
war thus far what has been accomplished. 

The 500,000 French soldiers in north Africa, 
fully equipped and seasoned, who were under 
the command of General Giraud, have played 
an important part in the Tunisian, Sicilian, 
and Italian campaigns. Thousands more 
have been equipped with American arms, and 
are even wearing American uniforms, with 
the tricolor of France on their shoulders, and 
are fighting side by side with our boys. 

The greater part of the French fleet was 
turned over to the Allied command and is now 
fighting valiantly on the high seas in the 
cause of freedom and justice. The ships that 
could not be saved were scuttled rather than 
be turned over to the Germans. Others gave 
battle in the face of overwhelming odds and 
escaped under fire. One of the great French 
battleships, the Richelieu, was damaged, but 
reached American shores under her own 
steam. One of the most heartening and in- 
spiring sights I have witnessed recently was 
a news reel showing that gallant French bat- 
tleship, which had been reconditioned here, 
steaming back to Europe to give battle to the 
enemy and to redeem the honor of France 
and to fight in the cause of freedom. 

From the very beginning of the invasion of 
France by the German hordes the people of 
France, through the underground, at the risk 
of their lives, have constantly and relentlessly 
sabotaged the invaders, and thousands of 
them have paid with their lives. For months 
and months the people of France have been 
working and preparing for the day of their 
liberation and on the eve of the invasion of 
the European continent by our allies, at the 
signal will be ready to spring up and do their 
part to help crush our common enemy. I 
marvel that more credit has not been given 
France, or that more has not been said about 
the important part that France has played, is 
playing, and will play in our ultimate victory, 
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but I know that when the story is told and 
the sacrifices made are known, that history 
will recall the great part that France has 
played in assisting our country and the United 
Nations to reestablish peace and freedom in 
the world and that the great French republic 
and her people will rise and reestablish them- 
selves in all her former glory. 

All hail to France and the brave people of 
France and to the fine assistance that nation 
is giving to the United Nations. France will 
come through and we will all again see the 
tricolor of France waving over that great 
republic, and there will again be liberté, 
égalité, and fraternité in one of the greatest 
countries in the world. 


None Escapes 


` EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 10, 1944 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, it mat- 
ters not hcw patriotic one may be, it 
makes no difference the service he may 
have rendered, even though he be serving 
with distinction, risking his life with the 
armed forces, he may still be smeared by 
some New Deal or communistic stooge. 

The defeat of more than two-thirds 
of the peoples’ Representatives in Con- 
gress has been demanded. The Com- 
munists have charged many Senators 
and Congressmen with disloyalty. 

Eddie Rickenbacker, who for 21 days 
on the raft in the Pacific faced death 
while serving his couniry, did not escape 
the smear of the C. I. O., who now are 
prepared to spend any part of several 
million dollars in electing their stooges to 
Congress. 

Now Senator VANDENBERG calls atten- 
tion to a smear artist in the War Depart- 
ment itself who attempts to blacken the 
name of General MacArthur. 

Read an account of the incident taken 
from this morning’s Washington Times- 
Herald: 

THE M’ARTHUR SMEAR 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 

The War Department has been caught red- 
handed in an attempt to smear its greatest 
field general. There is no other possible in- 
terpretation to put upon the project con- 
cerning Gen. Douglas MacArthur exposed yes- 
terday by Senator ARTHUR VANDENBERG, Of 
Michigan. a 

The schedule of events in this smear is as 
follows: 

A monthly magazine called the American 
Mercury published in its January issue an 
article entitled “General MacArthur—Fact 
and Legend.” The author's name was given 
as John McCarten, identified as one of the 
workers in the wonderland of Time, Inc. 

The content of the article reveals its char- 
acter and motives better than any brief de- 
scription here could do. You'd have to read 
it to appreciate the full force of its effort 
to make MacArthur what he isn’t. 

The next development was that a private 
book-publishing firm, Harper & Bro., issued 
a circular for the attention of librarians cata- 
loging January magazine material. 

It picked up for its catalog almost the 
exact, literal language of the blurb sent out 


by the American Mercury in advertisement 
of the MacArthur smear. 

A copy of this effort in due time reached 
Mr. Luther Evans, chief assistant to the re- 
nowned Government poet, Archibald Mac- 
Leish, who is also Librarian of Congress by 
appointment. 

Mr. Evans, among his other duties, is dele- 
gated to organize a thing called the library 
bulletin of the Army War College, which is 
in turn sent out by the War Department to 
posts and stations around the world, calling 
to the troops’ attention things that ought to 
be read. 

Now, the Army is careful what kind of 
literature it sends out to the troops. Mr. 
Evans may propose, but it is the War Depart- 
ment that will dispose, in any case, and acci- 
dents don’t happen. 

Too many people check and recheck. 

Here is what went out in the February 
issue of the Army War College Library Bulle- 
tin in reference to Mercury's smear of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur: 

“A comprehensive and objective appraisal 
of the general as Presidential timber, with 
special reference to the character of his back- 
ers and an analysis of his military reputation 
before Pearl Harbor and after.” 

“Special reference” to such Mercury allega- 
tions as this: General MacArthur is a de- 
feated general who didn't plan the defense of 
the Philippines, and whose execution of the 
defense was a failure. General MacArthur is 
a brassed-up politician in- uniform whose 
mind is on anything but war, General Mac- 
Arthur is unreliable, dangerous, and up to 
no good. 

Again, you would have to read the whole 
thing to get a full, fair view of it, but the 
summing up in one word is “smear.” 

And that is what the Army War College 
sent out to post libraries—but not with any 
tag on it saying “this is a publisher’s blurb 
for his own dirty work, folded into another 
publisher's clipsheet and passed on to you as 
such.” 

No, sir. That smear job was advertised in 
the War Department’s bulletin with the esti- 
mate above quoted as the Army's own esti- 
mate—official. 

February 23, Senator VANDENBERG wrote 


Secretary of War Stimson asking him what 


the Army’s motive was in doing such a thing. 
When. he failed to get a reply by noon of 
March 9 (yesterday). Senator VANDENBERG 
took the floor of the Senate and reported the 
existence of the “appraisal” bulletin. 

He said of it, with justice: 

“It were better described as a studious 
smear of a great American character. * * * 
I do not understand why the War Depart- 
ment should be propagandizing any ‘apprais- 
als of Presidential timber.’ 

“It occurs to me that this is none of the 
War Department’s business.” 

After he had finished his speech, the Sen- 
ator went back to his office and there found 
a special messenger, panting, with a letter 
from Secretary of War Stimson, delivered by 
hand and in haste. 

It attempted first to explain how the “ap- 
praisal” had got into the War Department's 
bulletin, then to deny any intent to do harm, 
and then promised never to let such a thing 
happen again. 

This curious kind of explanation just won't 
work for anybody who knows anything at all 
about the workings of the smear gang. 

“Accidents” of this sort just don't happen, 
most especially with the chief assistant of 
that celebrated smearer, Archibald MacLeish, 
on the job. 

That's the same kind of “accident” Uncle 
Elmer Davis is always claiming whenever the 
Office of War Information gets caught slip- 
ping across one of its fourth-term twists. 
The “accident” is that it is discovered. 

Of one thing you may be sure in the Mac- 
Arthur case, It was done by the War De- 
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partment, but it won't be appreciated by the 
Army. 

General MacArthur's career, measured 
alongside the mud spatters of the American 
Mercury, takes care of the truth of the case. 

The Army venerates that career. MacAr- 
thur's life as a soldier is a model for officers 
and men alike. It can't be hurt by mud. 
But the mud is disgusting. And that their 
civilian superiors have helped sling it dis- 
gusts many a soldier even more than the mud 
itself. 


New England Air Routes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 10, 1944 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, many 
persons of my State, including high offi- 
cials of municipal and State govern- 
ments, have sent me emphatic protests 
against the recent ruling of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. drastically limiting 
air routes into Boston and New England. 
From these communications I have re- 
ceived the distinct impression that this 
bureaucratic opinion rendered by a 
single examiner of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board virtually creates a monopoly which 
bars the effective growth of Boston as 
an airport and threatens to stifle com- 
mercial development, so far as use and 
employment of air facilities in the New 
England area is concerned. 

If these claims be true, as asserted by 
so many reputable citizens and public 
agencies, this opinion, which excludes 
the applications of several air-line com- 
panies, leaves the great seaport and air- 
port of Boston at the end of the line, 
so to speak, without adequate direct air 
communications with other parts of the 
country. As one who does not believe 
that all wisdom resides in bureaucratic 
boards of the Federal Government, I 
have entered my protest against this 
ruling and have asked the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to reconsider it. It must 
be clear to all that Boston is an espe- 
cially important—indeed vital—port, not 
only in our domestic affairs but also in 
transoceanic air transport, which will 
assume such great importance when the 
war is over. 

I understand that some of my other col- 
leagues from New England have joined in 
this protest, and I hope that we will be able 
to influence the judgments of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board so as to provide a fair and full 
opportunity for the port of Boston and New 
England to be recognized in the development 


plans for the extension of air service through- 
out this country and the world. It is clear 
to me that if this Federal Bureau, which has 
by its ruling discriminated against Boston, 
penalized New England, and threatened to 
check the growth of our commerce and busi- 
ness, will not yield to the appeals of reason, 
fairness, and justice for this important sec- 
tion of the country we will have no recourse 
but to try to correct this most unfortunate 
and harmful situation by legislation. 
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I am sure that all the Members of this 
House, realizing and acknowledging the im- 
portance of the port of Boston for sea-borne 
and air-borne commerce, will be most sym- 
pathetic with efforts made to insure full 
opportunity for development and expansion 
of air facilities under an intelligent, well- 
coordinated plan. 

All we in New England seek is just consid- 
eration from the Federal bureaucracy. If we 
cannot have our rights properly adjudicated 
before administrative departments of the 
Government, then we will appeal to the 
Congress for justice. 


Staff Sgt. Roy L. Blackwell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 10, 1944 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, by ex- 
tending my remarks in the Recorp, I 
enclose a newspaper clipping pointing 
out a typical example of the enthusiasm 
and patriotism of the men from my sec- 
tion of the country in the prosecution 
of the war. Roy L. Blackwell, the sub- 
ject of the enclosed story, was born at 
the historic battleground of Cowpens. 
He has already done more than his share 
but, as will be seen, seeks to make other 
and further contributions: 


23-YEAR-OLD GREER ARMY VETERAN WOULD 
ENTER Navy 


CoLUmBIA, March 8.—With a piece of shrap- 
nel in his chest and proudly displaying a 
Purple Heart and five campaign ribbons with 
stars denoting participation in five major 
engagements, 23-year-old Roy L. Blackwell, 
of Greer, a veteran of the African campaign, 
volunteered for service with the Navy and 
was temporarily accepted today at Fort Jack- 
son's armed forces induction center, pending 
further medical investigation of his injury. 

Blackwell, a crack shortstop in the Pied- 
mont League will no doubt be the only base- 
ball player in the world—and one of a very 
few men—to see service in the Second World 
War with both the Army and the Navy. 

A native of historic Cowpens, but with his 
home now in Greer, where his mother, Mrs. 
Alice Blackwell, is living, Roy enlisted in the 
Army on September 7, 1939, at Fort Bragg 
while a member of the Greensboro, N. C. 
baseball team in the Piedmont League. 

He received field artillery and tank de- 
stroyer basic training during his 3 years at 
Fort Bragg, and during recreation periods 
aided in establishing a topnotch ball club 
in his division. He had been playing baseball 
since the age of 13 and received bids from the 
Washington Senators, New York Yankees, 
Boston Red Sox, and Detroit Tigers in 1940 
and 1941, while playing with Fort Bragg serv- 
ice teams. 

At 8 a. m. on November 8, 1942, Blackwell’s 
north African adventures began when he 
landed at Oran with his tank destroyer outfit 
and helped rout the French. But that was 
only the beginning, as the battle for Tunisia 
was just ahead. His outfit was with the 
group that tried to storm through the now 
famous Kasserine Pass only to be forced back 
by the hard-charging panzer division of the 
wily desert fox, Marshal Rommel. A 
second attempt succeeded, Kasserine Pass 
was won, and Tunisia spread out before them. 


Blackwell, now a staff sergeant, was wound- 
ed by shrapnel at Fonduck, Tunisia. It was 
15 hours before he could obtain expert med- 
ical attention, and he’s lavish in his praise 
for the medics. Upon examination it was 
found that a piece of shrapnel, approximately 
a half-inch long and a half-inch in diameter 
was imbedded in his left chest near the fifth 
rib. So today, former Staff Sgt. Roy Black- 
weil carries with him this memento of the 
Tunisia campaign. 


AT COLUMBIA HOSPITAL 


After medical attention at the American 
field hospital Sergeant Blackwell passed 
through a half dozen evacuation hospitals 
to a station hospital at Constantine and was 
then carried by airplane to a general hospital 
in Casablanca. He left there on Easter Sun- 
day and sometime later arrived at the Lovell 
General Hospital, in Boston, from which place 
he went to the Moore General Hospital at 
Asheville, N. C., where he was given a dis- 
charge from the Army. He then spent several 
days at the Veterans’ Hospital in Columbia. 

The former Army staff sergeant, husky and 
handsome with curly black hair and a ready 
smile, volunteered for further service through 
his local draft board No. 39 at Greer, and 
was sent to Fort Jackson for his physical 
examination and possible induction. He has 
two brothers in the service, Pvt. (ist cl.) Cecil 
Blackwell with the marines in the South Pa- 
cific theater of war, and Pvt. Raymond Black- 
well in the supply depot at Fort Benning. 

“The Navy is fighting all over the world,” 
said Blackwell when asked why he preferred 
the Navy to the Army this time. “The Army 
moves too slow for me, so I'll try the Navy.” 


A Man of Faith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 10, 1944 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I am 
inserting in the Rrecorp a letter from one 
of the finest men I have ever known. At 
the present time this man, Lt. Erling 
Jacobson, is serving as a chaplain in the 
United States Navy in the Pacific war 
zone. My opinion of him is, I know, 
shared by all who have had the privilege 
of his acquaintance. His kindliness, 
sense of fair play, and his understanding 
of his fellow man have endeared him not 
only to the people of his particular faith, 
but to those of other faiths as well. Our 
friendship is of some years’ standing. 
Over that period of time we have dis- 
cussed many problems and questions 
concerning our country and its future. 
It has also been my privilege to appear 
before his brotherhood group on vari- 
ous occasions to discuss national mat- 
ters of the moment. The brotherhood 


group, like their pastor, were vitally in- 


terested in the welfare of our Nation, and 
my contacts with them not only cemented 
personal friendships, but they also made 
my faith in America so much stronger. 
When Lieutenant Jacobson left his 
pastorate in Missoula to enter his coun- 
try’s service he did so because he felt 
there was a real need for the type of work 
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he could perform. I know he felt keenly 
about leaving Missoula and that that 
feeling was reciprocated by those who 
knew him, there is no doubt. He would 
not have been happy living his life in 
beautiful and peaceful Missoula while his 
country was in danger and the world in a 
state of chaos. Considering his character 
and his deep sense of duty, he could do no 
less and no more than follow the course 
he has chosen in offering his services to 
the Nation in its hour of need. That 
he is doing an excellent job is taken for 
granted, and we, who know him, feel that 
the ship, regiment, or station to which 
he is attached is indeed a fortunate unit. 

We are looking forward to the day 
when he will be back with us once again 
because he is truly one of God’s men and 
we, of Montana, are proud of him, 

The letter follows: 


SHIPS COMPANY RECEIVING STATION, 
FLEET Post Orrice, Navy 131, 
San Francisco, Calif., February 27, 1944. 
The Honorable MICHAIL MANSFIELD, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrxe: I am going to take a few min- 
utes off this evening at the close of a rather 
quiet day to write the note that has been 
clamoring for consideration for months. I 
realize that it isn't quite the thing to do 
for a man in the armed forces to write his 
Congressman. However, there can truly be 
nothing amiss for a man to write his friend, 
can there, and especially when he seeks no 
politicalylargess, nor personal gain? In fact, 
my only reason for writing this letter, if a 
reason must be given, is what might prompt 
a man to go to his telephone and call up his 
friend and say “How's things?” 

I know something of how things are with 
you. I have been noticing by the occasional 
newspapers and periodicals that you are do- 
ing the kind of a job that many of us some 
years ago knew you would do if you ever 
got to Congress; and, incidentally, did it 
ever please me to hear of your committee 
appointments, especially the one to Foreign 
Affairs. The good Lord had His hand in that. 
If ever we needed level-headed, well-in- 
formed, Christian men on that committee 
it is now and in the years to come. You see 
I am now in New Caledonia, and I see first 
hand how difficult international good will is. 
It is somewhat disillusioning, I must say. I 
try not to succumb to the temptation to be- 
come defeatist, and despairing both so far 
as domestic and international problems are 
concerned but I fear I should if I were not a 
man of faith and if I did not know that we 
had men in Congress who, like you, are domi- 
nated by Christian and humanitarian mo- 
tives, and who “study to make yourselves 
approved.” May God give you and your 
colleagues the wisdom, the charity, and the 
courage which will be required for your tasks 
when we have finished ours of spanking these 
nasty men. 

I have now been overseas 13 months, 11 
months of which were spent in the war zone 
and forward area. Encountered my share 
of the hazards to health, life, and limb but 
thus far have been spared any serious trouble, 
The wilting heat of these tropics has been 
one of the most disagreeable features of the 
life although the monotony of the life wasn’t 
any too enjoyable either, I didn't expect 
comfort and luxury, however, and it is in- 
finitely better to fight this war away from 
our shores. As a general rule the boys realize 
this too and consequently carry on like good 
sailors, 

My work is as challenging and interesting 
as anything can be. The chaplaincy cannot 
begin to supplant the civilian ministry in my 
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affections, however. The contact with fam- 
ily life and homes, and the friendships one 
forms when one remains in-a pastorate for 
a number of years are priceless beyond words. 

My people are very faithful about writing 
me so I keep up with affairs in beloved Mis- 
soula and western Montana. As you know, 
I am on leave for the duration so I shall re- 
turn if and when. 

The hour is late, Mrxe, so I will have to 
secure. Please give my best regards to Mrs. 
Mansfield and to the daughter who, I sup- 
pose, is getting to be quite a young lady by 
this time. Again, my best wishes and God's 
richest blessings. 

Praternally, 
ERLING R, JACOBSON. 


Food Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, Merch 10, 1944 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith a letter I have 
just received from Mr. Albin C. Swen- 
son, of the Swenson Land & Cattle Co., 
Stamford, Tex., in which he reports the 
proceedings at a recent Texas & South- 
western Cattle Raisers’ Association con- 
vention held in Houston, Tex. 

Apparently, deep down in that fine 
American heart in Texas there is resent- 
ment at the intrusion of meddlesome 
Government. Bureaucracy with all its 
powers and tin-pan thinking has upset 
the normal processes of food production 
to such an extent that the meat supply 
of the country is endangered. These 
facts are gradually becoming appre- 
ciated by the American people the 
length and breadth of the land, and re- 
sentment against unnecessary Govern- 
ment interference in the lives of our citi- 
zens is being manifested in no uncertain 
terms in recent elections. 

Under our system of government as 
provided by the Constitution, the only 
remedy that people have in situations 
of this kind is the ballot box and so long 

as the right of suffrage is held inviolate 
there can be no doubt that our beloved 
country will survive the half-baked and 
crackpot sophistry of inexperienced and 
impractical people in authority. I pre- 
dict that November 7, 1944, will prove to 
be a day of remembrance as a renais- 
sance of the American constitutional 
system of government and that fine pa- 
triotic heart deep in that great State 
of Texas will again beat with the glory 
of true Americanism. 

The letter follows: 

STAMFORD, TEX., March 7, 1944. 
The Honorable JAMES C. AUCHINCLOss, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear JiM: I have just attended the annual 
convention of the Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers Association, which was held in 
Houston on February 28, 29, and March 1, 

I thought that you would be interested in 
learning of what transpired, if you have not 


already been adviseu. The Houston papers 
reported the meetings in fair shape only, but 
I could not find any reference in the New 
Deal Fort Worth Star Telegram, or that fine 
and independent Dallas News. 

The gist of Claude MeCan’s remarks (the 
president of the association) were about as 
follows: 

“There are now approximately 82,000,000 
head of cattle, an excess of from 15,000,000 to 
17,000,000, but due to the ruination of the 
feeder almost every animal now being slaugh- 
tered produces one-third less beef. A waste 
of 8344 percent in the beef supply. 

“The columnist Drew Pearson has been ac- 

cusing the cattlemen of maintaining a lobby 
of more than 200 men in Washington, and 
with possession of unlimited funds. The 
truth happens to be, as you well know, that 
there is one man who is working in Washing- 
ton, and the funds are so scanty that it is 
ridiculous that such a large industry has so 
little at its disposal with which to defend 
itself. 
“He quoted Colonel Logan, of the Service 
of Supply, as having advised him last June 
that the Army and Navy were only getting 
50 percent of their beef requirements and 
that it was going to be worse. 

“Live cattle are not beef, they must go 
through the intricate channels of feeding, 
marketing, etc., before beef is available. 
Through Government regulation and inter- 
ference the natural laws have so been inter- 
fered with that the feeder's cost has risen 
$20 per head and at the same time, the price 
at which he can sell to tie packer has been 
lowered, and Vinson advises that they are 
trying to still lower that price. The feeder 
is about licked and cannot feed. (As you 
know the packer receives the subsidies, not 
the producer or feeder.) 

“Calves are worth more as killers to the 
packer than they would be at a price which 
would allow the feeder to live. 

“Allow the feeder to break even only, and 
he would function and find the feed. There 
is no real shortage of feed. 


“Every regulation which the O. P. A. has: 


made has discouraged the feeder and if he 
knew of everything that is going on in Wash- 
ington, we would be scared to death.” 

All the above from a Democrat from Vic- 
toria, Tex. (In the “Old South” of Texas.) 

From the producer's standpoint his protein 
in the form of cottonseed cake, when he has 
been able to get it, now costs $60.90 a ton, 
as against $35 in January 1942 and $40 in 
January 1943. His bundle feed (sorghum 
stover), which is so essential to feed the ani- 
mals over the winter when the grass has 
dried up or gone, has ranged from 12 to 18 
cents a bundle, as against 2 to 3 cents a bun- 
dle a few years ago. An animal being main- 
tained over the winter, such as the breed- 
ing cows and bulls, and running on dried-up 
pasturage, needs about 1 to 2 pounds of cake 
and a bundle of sorghum a day. The pro- 
ducer is working with half the necessary 
help, and his labor costs have not only gone 
up but he suffers from the work of inexpe- 
rienced young boys and old men. 

A large percentage of the cattle producers 
operate on borrowed money from the banks, 
and it is possible that many will go under, 
yet they are accused of being on strike and 
of withholding their animals, in spite of the 
fact that their feeder market has been taken 
away from them, and their animals are not fit 
for market. All of this you know, but it 
does no harm to repeat it. 

Judge Montague, the assistant attorney, 
made a brilliant speech and received an ova- 
tion. This is remarkable when you read the 
following notes from his talk, and when you 
consider that he was talking to dyed-in-the- 
wool Democrats in the South. 

He fully explained the “meat plan” and re- 
lated how it had been accepted as workable 
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and feasible, by the Army, Navy, congres- 
sional committees, Marvin Jones and other 
Government agencies, and at one time the 
President himself. The plan has never been 
allowed to be put into effect. 

He advised that the purpose of subsidies 
was to get control of the peoples’ food and 
when this was accomplished, the people 
would be under the absolute control of the 
Government. He went on to say that this 
method has been copied from Hitler, etc., 
who started out in this manner. 

The prices of cattle are much lower than 
the limits set by Congress when they gave 
authority to O. P. A. The prices in the law 
were stated as those of September 1942 but 
not attention was paid to this and the O. P. A. 
acts were absolutely illegal. 

He related that he had been present at a 
congressional hearing when four O. P. A. 
officials openly admitted and boasted that 
they had been given the job of getting around 
the law and they seemed very pleased with 
themselves in their success. He stated that 
he had never witnessed anything so brazen. 

He advised that the President had ordered 
that the thirteen billions which had been 
returned from the Army, be kept in a spe- 
Pies fund and not returned to the general 

und. 

The people who are running our Govern- 
ment are trying to change our form of living, 
and are following the teachings of Karl Marx. 
Mein Kampf states that the first step in gain- 
ing control of the people is to get control of 
the food, 

While our boys are fighting for democracy, 
our Government is trying to destroy it at 
home. 

He has been persecuted over the telephone 
in distinct campaigns of intimidation. 

He has been thoroughly frightened at the 
trend of inside events, but has gained a 
great deal of hope since the Barkiey episode. 
However, a hard battle was ahead of us. 

As you no doubt know, Montague comes 
from Fort Worth, Tex, 

Mr. R. C. Pollock, general manager of the 
National. Livestock and Meat Board in Chi- 
cago, gave a very interesting address on the 
value of meat as a food, its protein, vita- 
mins, etc., and made direct comparisons with 
cereals and other substitutes which have been 
advocated by many radicals in the Govern- 
ment and in certain colleges—Cornell nota- 
bly. I cannot remember the mass of data 
which he presented, but he wound up, after 
stating and giving figures and proof, that 
4 ounces of meat equals 5 bowls of oatmeal, 
and if you didn’t like oatmeal you could get 
the same food value from eating 16 bowls of 
Post Toasties. He didn't believe that the 
boys in the Army would like that. 

The Honorable RICHARD M. KLEBERG, of Cor- 
pus Christi, Tex., and who is up for reelection 
this fall, gave an amazing address for a House 
Democrat. 

He roundly criticized Government bureaus 
and branded them as nullifiers of the Con- 
stitution and defeatists in their philosophy. 

“If the administration bureaucrats think 
that we won't fight for those rights, they are 
a damn sight more wrong even than they are 
in their policies.” 

The days of Valley Forge were the days 
“that tried men’s souls,” and these days are 
here again, and it is strange how men learn 
from experience and promptly forget. All of 
this relating to Government policies. 

Mentioning him by name, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, he stated, “May I pray God that 
his [Roosevelt's] wisdom and patriotism will 
prevent him from seeking a fourth term.” 

Subsidies are wrong in principle and leave 
money in the hands of the consumer to buy 
nonessentials. “That looks like inflation to 
me.” 

It has been said that without subsidies the 
cost of meat to the consumer would be ap- 
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proxinvately $6 per person per year. This he 
doubted, but, even if true, stated: This is 
too small a price to sell the liberties of Texans 
and Americans.” 

The people who are running our Govern- 
ment are not Americans, and the policies of 
the Government compare with the doctrine 
of the divinity of kings and the theories of 
Karl Marx. 

The people at home who are making money 
and who receive subsidies are passing on the 
bill to the boys who are fighting the war to 
pay for later. 

Referring to F. D. R., “if there is only one 
man who can run this country, it should be 
kept a military secret, as it would be our 
Achilles’ heel.” 

Kueserc also received an ovation. There is 
plenty of labor-unionism in his district. 

Perhaps you have already received a copy 
of the resolutions, which were adopted with- 
out one dissenting vote, from an aggrega- 
tion of several hundred, many of whom were 
very humble farmers and ranchers, 

The O. P. A. has failed completely in estab- 
lishing a proper relationship between feed 
and livestock, as well as in everything else 
they have handled, and the Congress is pe- 
titioned to bring O. P. A. within the provi- 
vee of the law, as passed by Congress in 
1942. 

The association is in favor of extending the 
life of O. P. A. on June 30: Provided, however, 
That: È 

1. There is a special prohibition against 
subsidies. 

2. That there be eliminated from its per- 
sonnel every man who is not a true Amer- 
ican, and that all Faseists and followers of 
Carl Marx be thrown out, 

3. That its methods and rules be simpli- 
fled. 

4. That all citizens be restored to their con- 
stitutional rights and to their rights in the 
courts. 

5. That the powers of the O. P. A. be con- 
fined to those that are essential. 

6. That there be cooperation and an end 
to confusion. 

They endorse the meat-management plan. 

They recommend the trimming cf herds, 
and the lowering of the number of cattle. 
(This is in order to save the herds and pas- 
tures, and has been forced on them.) 

Urge the members to have as many animals 
go to slaughter as soon as possible, to help 
relieve the shortage in spring and summer 
and the glut in fall. (The regular channel 
of meat marketing, feeding, etc., used to take 
care of this. The Government has now de- 
stroyed this.) 

Blame ceiling prices for the chaotic state 
of affairs and petition for their rescinding at 
once. (I haven't seen anybody who believes 
that the elimination of ceiling prices and the 
adoption and working of the meat-manage- 
ment plan would increase the price to the 
consumer.) 

Desire to prevent inflation but resent that 
agriculture is bearing the whole burden. 

Deplore the agencies that have taken the 
place of Congress and urge that Congress 
assert their rights and make the laws of the 
future, and allow the courts to function. 

The president of the association advised 
that the above resolutions were the most im- 
portant that have ever been made and that 
they are binding on the officers and directors 
of the association. He further urged that 
all the members present explain them to their 
neighbors and secure their support for the 
principles involved. 

Many oldtimers stated that they have never 
attended this convention when such a unity 
of purpose was shown. 

I circulated around pretty well with those 
who were present during those few days, and 
they consisted of the humble little fellow 
and some of means and large properties. 
‘There was not a single one who wanted a cent 
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more for his cattle, nor has there ever been 
such a demand or request made. They were 
all unified in the purpose of producing meat 
for the country and their boys who are in the 
service, and believed that they had done a 
real job, under all the trying circumstances 
and under all the handicaps which have been 
thrown in their path. They deeply resent 
the fact that the Government has thwarted 
them, and curtailed the meat supply just to 
cater to some labor leaders, whose member- 
ship, in spite of their large wages, might have 
to pay $6 more for beef per annum. They 
believe that the production of beef is as im- 
portant as any other war effort. 

I am encouraged in the hope that these 
men will vote as they talk, but should, of 
course, some other than F. D. R. receive the 
nomination they will yote as usual. 

In talking with feeders from the Corn Belt 
and Middle West, I find the same spirit, and 
it would surprise me very much if such 
States went F. D, R. I wish that you could 
blow down here and pay us a visit, as I know 


that it would be very interesting to you, but 


such pleasure jaunts are just not possible 
these hectic days. At any rate you cannot 
accuse me of not having written you a letter. 

If you find time to read all of this and its 
contents bring up any questions in your 
mind, or should you like to secure data which 
I might dig up, please call on me. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBIN C. SWENSON. 


We Must Be Different! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD c. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 10, 1944 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, the rẹ- 
sponsibilities of the American people on 
the home front in this war are indeed 
great. Not only are we challenged to 
exert every effort to back up the men and 
women in the service, in order that vic- 
tory may be ours on the battlefield, but 
we must maintain the domestic economy 
of our country and protect the demo- 
cratic processes for which all of us are 
fighting. 

At times, some may feel that the load 
is getting heavy and that perhaps they 
are doing a little more than their share. 
If there are times like that, we should 
think of the boys who are sacrificing 
their lives, and the families who have 
received black-edged messages telling 
them of the loss of a loved one in the 
armed services of our Nation. 

A friend recently sent me a transcript 
of a sermon delivered by Rev. Carl Fred- 
rick Johnson, of the First Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, of Thief River Falls, 
Minn., in memoriam of Leonard Sanders, 
a young soldier killed in action in a for- 
eign land. 

One of the thoughts expressed in this 
sermon has lingered in my mind con- 
stantly: 

He will have given his life in vain if we 
continue to live as if this had not happened. 
We must be different from now on. 


That is how we can in a small way pay 
tribute to our fallen heroes and assure 
that they shall not have died in vain, 
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As the individual changes, so will the 
home, the community, and the Nation. 
Suffering creates nobleness of soul and a 
tolerant, reverent, and understanding 
heart, We will need all of these virtues 
before we are victoriously finished with 
the war and the period of reconstruc- 
tion and before a lasting Christian peace 
is attained. 3 

The- following digest of the sermon re- 
ferred to will be of interest to Members 
of Congress and readers of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 


A memorial service must endeavor to bring 
comfort and strength to the bereaved family 
and friends, It must also bring a message 
that would indicate the wish of the one who 
has sacrificed his life. It should also point 
to what each of us can do as living memo- 
rials to those who’ give their lives in our 
stead. It shall be our endeavor to bring in 
these thoughts in this service. 


COMFORT TO US FROM GOD’S WORD 


No more comforting words can be found 
than those written in John xiv: 1-3: “Let not 
your hearts be troubled; believe in God, be- 
lieve also in Me. In My Father's house are 
many mansions; if it were not so, I would 
have told you; for I go to prepare a place 
for you. And if I go to prepare a place for 
you I come again and will receive you unto 
Myself; that where I am ye may be also,” 

There is room in the Master’s heart for all 
people, and that includes you who are in 
sorrow. We have a Savior who feels with us 
our needs and sorrows and what is more, He 
has a wonderful way to supply those needs. 
He will stand by us when all other things 
fail us, we can be sure of that. Because of 
that we need not fear to go to Him with 
our burdened hearts. He has promised. to 
receive us. Let us, therefore, go even now 
to this our great Sympathizer. Not only is 
there room in the Master's heart, but there 
is also room in the Father's house. By the 
letters received from Leonard disclosing his 
interest in his chaplain and in the religious 
gervices, and the card received from the 
chaplain himself, we are encouraged to be- 
lieve that Leonard is on his way to the Fa- 
ther’s house. We shall meet Him there if 
we make the necessary preparations now. 
Place your trust in the Savior who cares and 
who can help you. 


OUR RESPONSIBILITY IN WHAT HAS HAPPENED 


Leonard would not be interested in our 
praise of him for his great sacrifice. He 
would rather have us make certain that his 
going and giving of his life were not in vain. 
To our minds comes the word of God spoken 
to Cain after he had killed his brother. 
“What hast thou done? The voice of thy 
brother's blood crieth unto me from the 
ground” (Genesis 4:10). Perhaps we have 
satisfied ourselves that the guilt of this con- 
flict is another’s, and that we are innocent. 
God says, “What hast thou done?” We have 
not drawn a sword, but we have permitted 
our neglect of things spiritual and our self- 
ishness to grow to such an extent that it is 
now necessary for blood to flow on the battle- 
field. We have not placed God first in our 
lives and He has not been loved above all 
things. God and things of God have been 
placed in the background and self has been 
placed in the foreground. We have not loved 
our neighbor as ourselves. For all this Leon- 
ard has paid with his life, we have a bereaved 
family in our midst and a gold star on our 
flag. Unless we feel our guilt and are ready 
to make amends, Leonard died in vain and 
his buddies are continuing the fight in vain. 
Let us go repentant to the throne of God, 


WE SHOULD BE LIVING MEMORIALS 


Leonard gaye his life, and there will be 
little satisfaction to him and little comfort 
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to his family that there are other families 
and that there will be more families in like 
circumstances. No Leonard will have given 
his life in vain if we continue to live as if 
this had not happened. We must be dif- 
ferent from now on. Our interest in the 
war and its efforts must be increased. We 
must make the sacrifices which our Govern- 
ment asks of us, and make them cheerfully, 
Yet if we buy bords as quickly as they come 
from the print shop, and fail to become dif- 
ferent spiritually, we are prolonging the con- 
fiict, and assuring ourselves of another even 
more deadly than this. We love our flag, but 
if we wish to insure its safety we must raise 
the banner of the cross to the proper station. 
Leonard and others gave their lives and still 
others are giving theirs to keep for us the 
freedom to worship as we please or not to 
worship if we so please. By nonuse we lose 
the freedom. That which we do not use we 
have already lost. 

“Therefore, let us also; seeing we are com- 
passed atout with so great a cloud of wit- 
nesses, lay aside every weight, and the sin 
which doth so easily beset us, and let us run 
with patience the race that is set before us, 
Icoking to Jesus, the author and perfector of 
our faith, who for the joy that was set before 
endured the cross. despising shame, and hath 
sat down at the right hand of the throne of 
God” (Hebrews 12:1-2). 

There is a way in which we all can help 
make the sacrifice of this life work for good 
in this community and throughout the world. 
God has a place for each of us, and if we 
find that place and serve faithfully we will 
be honoring God and those who give their 
lives. You of the bereaved family can find 
comfort in doing things for him and for 
others. May God help us to serve so that 
Leonard and the others do not give their 
lives in vain. 


Agreement Between Australia and 
New Zealand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILL ROGERS, IR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 10, 1944 


Mr. ROGERS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing agreement between Australia and 
New Zealand, signed at Canberra Janu- 
ary 21, 1944: 

His Majesty's Government in the Common- 
wealth of Australia and His Majesty's Gov- 
ernment in the Dominion of New Zealand 
(hereinafter referred to as the two Govern- 
ments) having met in conference at Canberra 
from the 17th to the 21st January 1944 and 
desiring to maintain and strengthen the close 
and cordial relations between the two Goy- 
ernments do hereby enter into this Agree- 
ment. 

DEFINITION OF OBJECTIVES OF AUSTRALIAN-NEW 
ZEALAND CO-OPERATION 

1. The two Governments agree that as a 
preliminary provision shall be made for fuller 
exchange of information as regards both the 
views of each Government and the facts in 
the possession of either bearing on matters 
of common interest. 

2. The two Governments give mutual as- 
Surances that on matters which appear to 
be of common concern each Government will 
sọ far as possible be made acquainted with 


of October 1943. 


the mind of the other before views are ex- 
pressed elsewhere by either. 

3. In furtherance of the above provisions 
with respect to exchange of views and infor- 
mation the two Governments agree that there 
shall be the maximum degree of unity in the 
presentation elsewhere of the views of the 
two countries. 

4. The two Governments agree to adopt 
an expeditious and continuous means of con- 
sultation by which each party will obtain di- 
rectly the opinions of the other. 

5. The two Governments agree to act to- 
gether in matters of common concern in the 
South West and South Pacific areas. 

6. So far as compatible with the existence 
of separate military commands the two Gov- 
ernments agree to co-ordinate their efforts for 
the purpose of prosecuting the war to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 


ARMISTICE AND SUBSEQUENT ARRANGEMENTS 


7. The two Governments declare that they 
have vital interests in all preparations for 


any armistice ending the present hostilities 


or any part thereof and also in arrangements 
subsequent to any such armistice and agree 
that their interests should be protected by 
representation at the highest level on all 
armistice planning and executive bodies. 

8. The two Governments are in agreement 
that the final peace settlement should be 
made in respect of all our enemies after hos- 


` tilities with all of them are concluded. 


9. Subject to the last two preceding clauses 
the two Governments will seek agreement 
with each other on the terms of any armistice 
to be concluded, 

10. The two Governments declare that they 
should actively participate in any armistice 
commission to be set up. 

11. His Majesty's Government in the Com- 
monwealth of Australia shall set up in Aus- 
tralia and His Majesty’s Government in the 
Dominion of New Zealand shall set up in New 
Zealand armistice and post hostilities plan- 
ning committees and shall arrange for the 
work of these committees to be co-ordinated 
in order to give effect to the views of the re- 
spective Governments. 

12. The two Governments will collaborate 
generally with regard to the location of ma- 
chinery set up under international organiza- 
tion such es the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration and in par- 
ticular with regard to the location of the 
Far Eastern Committee of that Administra- 
tion. 

SECURITY AND DEFENSE 

13. The two Governments agree that with- 
in the framework of a general system of world 
security a regional zone of defense compris- 
ing the South West and South Pacific areas 
shall be established and that this zone should 
be based on Australia and New Zealand, 
stretching through the are of islands North 
and North East of Australia to Western 
Samoa and the Cook Islands. 

14. The two Governments regard it as a 
matter of cardinal importance that they 
should both be associated not only in ths 
membership but also in the planning and 
establishment of the general international 
organisation referred to in the Moscow Dec- 
laration of October 1943 which organisation 
is based on the principle of the sovereign 
equality of all peace-loving states and open 
to membership by all such states large or 
small for the maintenance of international 
peace and security. 

15. Pending the re-establishment of law 
and order and the inauguration of a system of 
general security the two Governments hereby 
declare their vital interest in the action on 
behalt of the community of nations contem- 
plated in Article V of the Moscow Declaration 
For that purpose it is 
agreed that it would be proper for Australia 
and New Zealand to assume full responsibility 
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for policing or sharing in policing such areas 
in the South West and South Pacific as may 
from time to time be agreed upon. 

16. The two Governments accept as & rec- 
ognised principle of international practice 
that the construction and use in time of 
war by any power of naval, military or air 
installations in any territory under the 
sovereignty or control of another power does 
not in itself afford any basis for territorial 
claims or right of sovereignty or control after 
the conclusion of hostilities. 


CIVIL AVIATION 


17. The two Governments agree that the 
regulation of all air transport services should 
be subject to the terms of a convention which 
will supersede the convention relating to the 
regulation of aerial navigation. 

18. The two Governments declare that the 
air services using the international air trunk 
routes should be operated by an interna- 
tional air transport authority. 

19. The two Governments support the 
principles that (a) full control of the inter- 
national air trunk routes and the ownership 
of all aircraft and ancillary equipment 
should be vested in the international air 
transport authority and (b) the interna- 
tional air trunk routes should themselves 
be specified in the international agreement 
referred to in the next succeeding clause. 

20. The two Governments agree that the 
creation of the international air transport 
authority should be effected by an interna- 
tional agreement. 

21. Within the framework of the system 
set up under any such international agree- 
ment the two Governments support (a) the 
right of each country to conduct all air 
transport services within its own national 
jurisdiction including its own contiguous 
territcries subject only to agreed interna- 
tional requirements regarding safety facili- 
ties, landing and transit rights for interna- 
tional services and exchange of mails (b) 
the right of Australia and New Zealand to 
utilize to the fullest extent their productive 
capacity in respect of aircraft and raw ma- 
terials for the production of aircraft, and 
(c) the right of Australia and New Zealand 
to use a fair proportion of their own per- 
sonnel agencies and materials in operating 
and maintaining international air trunk 
routes. 

22. In the event of failure to obtain a 
satisfactory international agreement to es- 
tablish and govern the use of international 
air trunk routes the two Governments will 
support a system of air trunk routes con- 
trolied and operated by Governments of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations under 
Government cwnership. 

23. The two Governments will act jointly in 
support of the above-mentioned principles 
with respect to civil aviation and each will 
inform the other of its existing interests 
and commitments as a basis of advancing 
the policy herein agreed upon. 


DEPENDENCIES AND TERRITORIES 


24. Following the procedure adopted at the 
conference which has just concluded the two 
Governments will regularly exchange infor- 
mation and views in regard to all deyelop- 
ments in or affecting the islands of the 
Pacific. 

25. The two Governments take note of the 
intention of the Australian Government to 
resume administration at the earliest possible 
moment of those parts of its territories which 
have not yet been reoccupied. 

26. The two Governments declare that the 
interim administration and ultimate disposal 
of enemy territories in the Pacific is of vital 
importance to Australia and New Zealand and 
that any such disposal should be effected only 
with their agreement and as part of a general 
Pacific settlement. 

27. The two Governments declare that no 
change in the sovereignty or system of con- 
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trol of any of the islands of the Pacific should 
be effected except as a result of an agreement 
to which they are parties or in the terms of 
which they have both concurred. 


WELFARE AND ADVANCEMENT OF NATIVE PEOPLES 
OF THE PACIFIC 


28. The two Governments declare that in 
applying the principles of the Atlantic Char- 
ter to the Pacific the doctrine of trusteeship 
(already applicable in the case of the man- 
dated territories of which the two Govern- 
ments are mandatory powers) is applicable in 
broad principle to all colonial territories, in 
the Pacific and elsewhere, and that the main 
purpose of the trust is the welfare of the 
native peoples and their social, economic, and 
political development. 

29. The two Governments agree that the 
future of the various territories of the Pacific 
and the welfare of their inhabitants cannot 
be successfully promoted without a greater 
measure of collaboration between the numer- 
ous authorities concerned in their control; 
and that such collaboration is particularly 
desirable in regard to health services and 
communications, matters of native education, 
anthropolegical investigation, assistance in 
native production, and material develop- 
ments generally. 

30, The two Governments agree to promote 
the establishment at the earliest possible date 
of a regional organisation with advisory 
powers which could be called the South Seas 
Regional Commission and to which, in addi- 
tion to representatives of Australia and New 
Zealand, there might be accredited represent- 


atives of the Governments of the United 


Kingdom and the United States of America 
and of the French Committee of National 
Liberation. 

31. The two Governments agree that it shall 
be the function of such Scuth Seas Regional 
Commission as may be established to secure 
a common policy on social, economic and po- 
litical development directed towards the ad- 
vancement and well-being of the native peo- 
ples themselyes and that in particular the 
Commission shall (a) Recommend arrange- 
ments for the participation of natives in ad- 
ministration in increasing measure with a 
view to promoting the ultimate attainment 
of self-government in the form most suited 
to the circumstances of the native peoples 
concerned; 

(b) Recommend arrangements for material 
development, including production, finance, 
communications and marketing; 

(c) Recommend arrangements for co-ordi- 
nation of health and medical services and 
education; 

(d) Recommend arrangements for mainte- 
nance and improvement of standards of na- 
tive welfare in regard to labour conditions 
and participation of natives in administra- 
tion and social services; 

(e) Recommend arrangements for collab- 
oration in economic, social, medical and an- 
thropological research; and 

(f) Make and publish periodical reviews of 
progress towards the development of self- 
governing institutions in the islands of the 
Pacific and in the improvement of standards 
of living, conditions of work, education, 
health, and general welfare. 

MIGRATION 

32. In the peace settlement or other nego- 
tiations the two Governments will accord one 
another full support in maintaining the ac- 
cepted principle that every Government has 
the right to control immigration and emi- 
gration in regard to all territories within its 
jurisdiction. 

33. The two Governments will collaborate 
exchange full information and render full 
assistance to one another in all matters con- 
cerning migration to their respective terri- 
tories, 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE RELATING TO THE 
SOUTH WEST AND SOUTH PACIFIC 


34. The two Governments agree that as 
soon as practicable there should be a frank 
exchange of views on the problems of secur- 
ity post-war development and native welfare 
between properly accredited representatives 
of the Governments with existing territorial 
interests in the South West Pacific area or 
in the South Pacific area or in both namely 
in addition to the two Governments, His 
Majesty’s Government in the United King- 
dom, the Government of the United States of 
America, the Government of the Netherlands, 
the French Committee of National Liberation 
and the Government of Portugal, and His 
Majesty’s Government in the Commonwealth 
of Australia should take the necessary steps 
to call a conference of the Governments con- 
cerned. 


PERMANENT MACHINERY FOR COLLABORATION AND 
CO-OPERATION BETWEEN AUSTRALIA AND NEW 
ZEALAND 


35. The two governments agree that (a) 
their co-operation for defence should be de- 
veloped by (i) continuous consultation in all 
defense matters of mutual interest; (ii) the 
organisation equipment and training and 
(within) exercising of the armed forces un- 
der a common doctrine; (ili) joint planning; 
(iv) interchange of staff; and (v) the co-ordi- 
nation of policy for the production of muni- 
tions aircraft and supply items and for 
shipping to insure the greatest possible de- 
gree of mutual aid consistent with the main- 
tenance of the policy of self sufficiency in 
local production; 

(b) collaboration in external policy on all 
matters affecting the peace, welfare and good 
government of the Pacific should be secured 
through the exchange of information and 
frequent Ministerial consultation; 

(c) the development of commerce between 
Australia and New Zealand and their indus- 
trial development should be pursued by con- 
sultation and in agreed cases by joint plan- 
nings; 

(d) there should be co-operation in achiev- 
ing full employment in Australia and New 
Zealand an4 the highest standards of social 
security both within their borders and 
throughout the islands of the Pacific and 
other territories for which they may jointly 
or severally be wholly or partly responsible; 
and 
- (e) there should be co-operation in en- 
couraging missionary work and all other ac- 
tivities directed towards the improvement 
of the welfare of the native peoples in the 
islands and territories of the Pacific. 

36. The two Governments declare their de- 
sire to have the adherence to the objectives 
set out in the last preceding clause of any 
other Government having or controlling ter- 
ritories in the Pacific. 

37. The two Governments agree that the 
methods to be used for carrying out the pro- 
visions of clause 35 of this agreement and 
of other provisions of this agreement shall 
be consultation, exchange of information 
and, where applicable, joint planning. They 
further agree that such methods shall in- 
clude (a) conferences of Ministers of State 
to be held alternately in Canberra and Well- 
ington, it being the aim of the two Govern- 
ments that these conferences be held at least 
twice a year; (b) conferences of Depart- 
mental officers and technical experts; (c) 
meetings of standing inter-governmental 
committees on such subjects as are agreed 
to by the two Governments; (d) the fullest 
use of the status and functions of the High 
Commissioner of the Commonwealth of 
Australia in New Zealand and of the High 
Commissioner of. the Dominion of New Zea- 
land in Australia; (e) regular exchange of 
information; (f) exchange of officers; and 
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(g) the development of institutions in either 
country serving the common purposes of 
both. 


PERMANENT SECRETARIAT 


38. In order to ensure continuous collabo- 
ration on the lines set out in this agree- 
ment and to facilitate the carrying out of 
the duties and functions involved the two 
Governments agree that a Permanent Secre- 
tariat shall be established in Australia and 
in New Zealand. 

39. The Secretariat shall be known as the 
Australian-New Zealand Affairs Secretariat 
and shall consist of a Secretariat of the like 
name to be set up in Australia and a Secre- 
tariat of the like name to be set up in New 
Zealand, each under the control of the Min- 
istry of External Affairs in the country con- 
cerned. 

40. The functions of the Secretariat shall 
be (a) to take the initiative in ensuring that 
effect is given to the provisions of this Agree- 
ment; (b) to make arrangements as the oc- 
casion arises for the holding of conferences 
or meetings; (c) to carry out the directions 
of those conferences in regard to further 
consultation exchange of information or the 
examination of particular questions; (d) to 
co-ordinate all forms of collaboration between 
the two Governments; (e) to raise for joint 
discussion and action such other matters as 
may seem from day to day to require atten- 
tion by the two Governments; and (f) gener- 
ally to provide for more frequent and regular 
exchanges of information and views, these ex- 
changes between the two Governments to 
take place normally through the respective 
High Commissioners. 

41. His Majesty’s Government in the Com- 
monwealth of Australia and His Majesty's 
Government in the Dominion of New Zea- 
land each shall nominate an officer or offi- 
cers from the staff of their respective High 
Commissioners to act in closest collaboration 
with the Secretariat in which they shall be 
accorded full access to all relevant sources of 
information. 

42. In each country the Minister of State 
for External Affairs and the Resident High 
Commissioner shall have joint responsibility 
for the effective functioning of the Secre- 
tariat. 

RATIFICATION AND TITLE OF AGREEMENT 


43. This agreement is subject to ratiflca- 
tion by the respective Governments and shall. 
come into force as soon as both Governments 
have ratified the agreement and have notified 
each other accordingly. It is intended that 
such notification will take place as soon as 
possible after the signing of this agreement. 

44. This agreement shall be known as the 
Australian-New Zealand Agreement 1944. 

Dated this twenty-first day of January one 
thousand nine hundred and forty-four. 

Signed on behalf of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment in the Dominion of New Zealand. 

Signed on behalf of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the Commonwealth of Australia. 


The Jewish National Home in Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 10, 1944 


Mr, FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a letter from Rabbi 
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Leon I. Feuer, director of the American 
Zionist Emergency Council at Washing- 
ton, D. C. Rabbi Feuer speaks for the 
Zionists of America in the absence of 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise and Rabbi Abba 
Hillel Silver. And I also include a copy 
of the remarks I made before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs on February 8, 
1944. 

Since receiving this letter I have had 
the pleasure of a personal visit from 
Rabbi Feuer, who came to my office in 
the House Office Building to discuss the 
pending resolution, and found him to be 
an intelligent and high-type American 
with constructive ideas. 

The American Zionist Emergency 
Council include such constituent organi- 
zations as Hadassah, Women’s Zionist 


Organization of America, Mizrachi Or-. 


ganization of America, Poale Zion-Zeire 
Zion of America, and the Zionist Organi- 
zation of America. 

The letter from Rabbi Feuer follows: 


AMERICAN ZIONIST EMERGENCY COUNCIL, 
Washington, D. C., February 14, 1944, 
Hon. HAMILTON FISH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN FisH: I want you to 
know how deeply all of us appreciate the fact 
that you voluntarily appeared to make a 
statement on the Palestine resolution before 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee. I am 
sure that the appearance of one of the au- 
thors of the original Fish-Lodge resolution 
must have carried great moral weight with 
the committee. You have once again done 
an outstanding service for a great cause, and 
we are deeply grateful. 

I have not had the pleasure of meeting you 
personally, but I hope to make up for that 
in a very short time. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rabbi LEON I. FEVER, 
Director, Washington Bureau. 


Mr. Speaker, the following are the re- 
marks made by me on February 8, 1944, 
before the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs: 


STATEMENT OF HON. HAMILTON FISH, A REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK 
Mr. Fisu. Mr. Chairman and members of 

the Committee on Foreign Affairs, it is a great 
honor and privilege for me to come back here 
to this committee table around which I sat 
for some 20 years as a member of your dis- 
tinguished committee. 

I know very well that any words that I may 
add to this subject will not be at all persua- 
sive to those of you who have studied this 
question, but it does not do any harm, I 
believe, to look at the record. Iam not quite 
sure whether you, Mr. Chairman, were a mem- 
ber of your committee in 1922 when we 
adopted the so-called Zionist resolution, or 
the Fish-Lodge resolution in favor of estab- 
lishing a homeland for the Jews in Palestine, 
And I would like to ask you, Mr. Chairman, 
were you a member of the committee at that 
time in 1922? 

Chairman BT OO. No. 

Mr. FER. Therefore, nobody on the com- 
mittee was a member then? 

Chairman Broom. That is right. 

Mr. FisH. And perhaps that is the reason, 
Mr. Chairman, because I have the highest re- 
gard for you personally, that you overlooked 
the little fact in this pamphlet which I read 
last night, and which I think has been so 
ably edited “The Jewish National Home in 
Palestine,” and failed to mention the fact 
that a member of this committee, the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, introduced in 1922 
a resolution endorsing the Balfour resolu- 


tion, and as a matter of record, and I am 
very proud of the record, I was the sponsor of 
that resolution, 

It was known then as the Fish-Lodge 
resolution, and {ft placed the approval of 
Congress upon the Balfour resolution for the 
establishment of a homeland in Palestine for 
Jews with certain restrictions as to religion. 

To have the record correct, it co happened 
that both the Lodge resolution and the Fish 
resolution passed our respective Houses, but 
in the parliamentary mix-up the Fish reso- 
lution was the only one that went through 
and was signed by President Harding. It was 
an act of Congress and not a proclamation 
of the President, who merely signed the reso- 
lution. 

I have noticed in recent years—and I say it 
with the utmost good humor—that some of 
the Zionists have perhaps unintentionally 
overlooked the fact that the author of this 
resolution, who happened to be a noninter- 
ventionist before the war, has been perhaps 
deliberately overlooked by others as the spon- 
sor of the resolution, but I want to go on 
record as saying that does not make a particle 
of difference to me. I do not change my 
views after I make up my own mind if I be- 
lieve in a thing and they are my convictions. 
I stand by it just the same, whether anybody 
is against me cr everybody is against me. 

I was a Zionist back in 1922, I am a Zionist 
today, and I am more of a Zionist than ever 
before now because there is more need for 
Zionism today to take care of these homeless 
Jewish people in Palestine, who are the vic- 
tims of persecution, hatred, and bigotry, than 
ever before, so that these hunted and perse- 
cuted Jews of central and western Europe 
may find a refuge in Palestine, which was 
their original homeland. 

This is no new matter, Mr. Chairman, for 
your committee; since 1922 we have had this 
matter up many times. 

In looking over my files yesterday I came 
across some telegrams, and I came here not 
only by the prompting of my own mind and 
own heart but also was instigated, I am glad 
to say, by many Jewish organizations in my 
district as well as many prominent Jewish 
people. Perhaps before I go any further I 
should read you just one of the telegrams 
that I have received. It is addressed to me: 

“On behalf of 3,500 Jewish citizens of New- 
burgh, I urge your immediate public endorse- 
ment of House Resolutions 418 and 419 and 
ask that you notify the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of your stand. I recall your sponsor- 
ship of the Lodge-Pish resolution of a quar- 
ter century ago, one of the finest actions taken 
during your lengthy public service. Today, 
as never before, it is vital that the United 
States publicly and officially stand back of 
Prime Minister Churchill, who has always 
been a friend of world Jewry in voiding the 
dastardiy white paper which threatens cessa- 
tion of immigration into Palestine March 
31, 1944. Alleged suspension of the white 
paper as reported in the press is a subterfuge. 
It merely extends visa rights to several thou- 
sand immigrees but closes the door to multi- 
thousands who, if denied entry where 
wanted, will die the Hitlerian death. Estab- 
lishment of a Jewish commonwealth, as 
urged in the Lodge-Fish resolution in 1922, 
is paramount today. Palestine has been in 
the vanguard of the United Nations, only land 
in the Near East heart and soul with us in 
winning the war. Palestine welcomes all the 
Nazi victims who can be transported, and re- 
member the Mediterranean today is ours. I 
urge your valiant effort in this matter. En- 
list your friends and have them notify the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of their attitude 
on this nondebatable humanity-saving pro- 
posal.” 

It is signed “Seymour S. Cohen, president 
of the Newburgh Jewish Community Council.” 

I sent them this telegram: 

“SEYMOUR COHEN, 

“President, Newburgh 
Jewish Community, Newburgh, N. F.: 
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“In compliance with your friendly and ably 
worded request as president of the Newburgh 
Jewish Community Council and that of Freda 
F. Miller, of the Newburgh Chapter of Hadas- 
sah, and Louis Leis, of the Walden Jewish 
Community Center, and numerous others, I 
have spoken to Chairman BLoom and ar- 
ranged with his complete accord and cooper- 
ation to appear before the Foreign Affairs 
Committee this Tuesday morning in behalf 
of the Wright-Compton bill, urging that Pal- 
estine be opened up to Jewish immigration 
in accordance with the terms of the Lodge- 
Fish resolution adopted by Congress 21 years 
ago. I agree it is more important than ever 
to provide a homeland in Palestine for the 
Jewish victims of Nazi brutality and perse- 
cution.” - 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this, as I said before, 
is no new matter for the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

In looking over my files last evening in 
preparing a speech to deliver in the Con- 
gress at some length so I would not take 
up the committee’s time unnecessarily, I 
found an original resolution back in 1939, 
signed by most of the members of the com- 
mittee who are here including the chairman, 
on this very question. This is the original 
with the signatures, and I think I can better 
read it in the corrected form. 

“We, the undersigned members of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, desire to call 
to the attention of the House and the State 
Department a declaration of the British Gov- 
ernment announced last Wednesday, May 17, 
which is a clear repudiation of the conven- 
tion between the United States and Great 
Britain with respect to Palestine, dated De- 
cember 3, 1924.” 

“Article 7 of that treaty provides: 

“‘Nothing contained in the present con- 
vention shall be affected by any modification 
which may be made in the terms of the man- 
date, as recited above, unless such modifi- 
cations shall have been assented to by the 
United States.’ 

“The convention contains as a part thereof 
the Balfour Declaration and the League of 
Nations mandate. Both the Balfour Declara- 
tion and the mandate recite the solemn 
pledges of the British Government ‘to facili- 
tate the establishment of a Jewish national 
home in Palestine.’ 

“In this connection we further call to your 
attention joint resolution of the Senate and 
the House, passed unanimously on June 30, 
1922, known as the Lodge-Fish resolution, 
which recites: ‘That the United States of 
America favors the establishment in Pales- 
tine of a national home for the Jewish 
people.’ 

“Last Wednesday's declaration of the Brit- 
ish Government is a repudiation of the Bal- 
four Declaration, the mandate of the League 
of Nations, and of direct concern to us, a vio- 
lation of article 7 of the treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain, in that the 
contemplated action of the British Govern- 
ment proposes to restrict further immigra- 
tion of Jews into Palestine and to reduce the 
Jewish people in Palestine to a permanent 
minority status. On neither of these mat- 
ters has cur Government been consulted, as 
required by the treaty. 

“We desire to point out to the Members of 
the House and to call to the attention of the 
State Department that Americans have in- 
vested over $100,000,000 in Palestine, relying 
upon the treaty between Great Britain and 
our Government, and upon which treaty they 
had the right to rely. It is the duty of the 
American Government to protect these rights 
by proper protest and to see to it that the 
treaty is carried out in good faith. 

“As members of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, we respectfully request the State De- 
partment to advise the British Government 
that the contemplated action, if carried out, 
will be regarded as a violation of the British- 
American convention and will be viewed with 
disfavor by the American people.” 
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I happen to have written this statement. 
At that time I was a member of this commit- 
tee and that is why I have the original in 
my files. 

And it is signed by Sol Bloom, of New 
York; Luther A. Johnson, of Texas; John Kee, 
of West Virginia; James P, Richards, of South 
Carolina; James A. Shanley, of Connecticut; 
Edward V. Izac, of California; Robert G. Al- 
len, of Pennsylvania; W. O. Burgin, of North 
Carolina; Hamilton Fish, of New York; George 
Holden Tinkham, of Massachusetts; Edith 
Nourse Rogers, of Massachusetts; Bruce Bar- 
ton, of New York; Robert J. Corbett, of Penn- 
sylvania; John M. Vorys, of Ohio; and An- 
drew C. Schiffier, of West Virginia, all of 
whom were members of this committee and 
many of whom are still members of this com- 
mittee, and this is exactly what you are dis- 
cussing today. 

This was the original white paper that we 
were protesting back in 1939. We saw the 
meaning of it at that time, and we pro- 
tested, and we are still protesting it, because 
we know if that is carried out it will be the 
end of immigration into Palestine, and it is 
in defiance and repudiation of the Balfour 
Declaration and the mandate and conven- 
tion between the United States and Great 
Britain and the end of the establishment of 
á homeland for the Jews in Palestine which 
Congress has gone on record for, unani- 
mously. 

I am going to make a statement and will 
hand it to the press if they want it, because 
it is very short. I shall deliver a speech 
this afternoon in Congress on the whole sub- 
ject and in some detail. 

As the author of the Zionist resolution for 
a homeland for the Jewish people in Pales- 
tine, enacted into law on September 21, 1922, 
I urge that there be no retreat, surrender, or 
compromise with the British betrayal of the 
promises and pledges given in the Balfour 
resolution, There can be no compromise 
with such a perfidious proposal to repudiate 
her plighted word as set forth in the white 
paper to practically stop Jewish immigration 
into Palestine on March 31, 1944. 

hope that the Zionists all over the world 
will not yield to this proposed breach of trust 
in order to cajole the Arabs by double-cross- 
ing the Jewish people in Palestine and else- 
where and selling them out for a mess of 
porridge. 

I urge the President, the State Department, 
and the Congress to demand that there shall 
be no modification of our treaty rights in 
Palestine without our consent. 

The proposed disgraceful and shocking re- 
pudiation of the Balfour pledges, under 
which vast sums of money haye gone from 
America to Palestine to rebuild and establish 
it as a place of refuge for hundreds of thou- 
sands of Jewish people of central Europe, 
must be vigorously opposed. There never 
was a time when there was more need for 
such a homeland. There must be no com- 
promise, otherwise all past efforts will have 
been in vain. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, I am going to ask your indulgence 
for a few minutes more to make a statement 
that I do not know whether I have ever made 
publicly or not until this day. 

The CHARMAN. Proceed, Mr. FISH. 

Mr. Frs. It has a bearing on this subject. 

I agree with everything the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER] had to say, except as 
to one thing, and possibly there my Zionist 
friends will not agree with me. 

I have stated my views openly, clearly, and 
they have never been changed. I believe in 
keeping Palestine open for Jewish immigra- 
tion in peace and war, and more today than 
ever before, but I do not go to the extent pos- 
sibly referred to by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER], that there must be no 
other homelands, or, rather, places of refuge 
and haven, for Jewish persecuted people 
throughout the world. But he may have just 


carried that inference or I may have even 
misunderstood him. 

However, I want to make a statement to 
the committee that I do not know whether I 
have ever made before. 

In 1939 I was president of the congres- 
sional group, the Interparliamentary Union, 
composed of 24 Members of the House and 
4 Members of the Senate. And one of my 
main purposes at that time in going abroad 
was to try to find if there was not some other 
place besides Palestine for a refugee haven, 
because eventually even if you put 1,000,000 
or so in Palestine there might be a need for 
a place for more Jews and non-Jews from 
Spain and elsewhere, and the aim was to see 
if we could not find some healthy place that 
would be an additional home and refuge. 
Americans of great wealth and philanthropies 
were behind this idea and urged me to take 
the lead in it, which I did because I was 
sponsor of the original resolution for a home- 
land in Palestine. 

On my trip to Europe I spoke to Lord Hali- 
fax in London on August 4, 1939, and he 
was very receptive and cooperative even to 
the extent of having the land set up in the 
British Empire or sphere of influence or even 
on British territory. I then saw the French 
Prime Minister, Mr. Bonet. Then I also saw 
the French Colonial Minister, Monsieur Man- 
del, who himself was a Jewish victim, one of 
the victims of Hitlerism, and I believe was 
killed. I met him in Mr, Bullitt’s office. I 
had to talk French to him, and it took me 
considerable time to persuade him a new 
homeland should be placed in the northern 
part of Africa and in the highlands so as to 
take in as many as 10,000,000 people. Finally 
Iconvinced him. He arranged for me to come 
back. I was to telegraph him in advance on 
September 1, which was the day on which 
war was declared. He was to call in by air 
the Governors of equatorial, west, and north 
Africa, and the purpose was to find the proper 
place, and then to start immediately a colony 
to see how it worked out. The money was 
already available for that purpose. And he 
was cooperative, they were all cooperative, to 
that extent. And so it was decided that 
Palestine alone even if it took 1,000,000 ref- 
ugees would not be large enough for this 
problem. 

It has always been a deep regret to me 
this conference could not have been held on 
account of the war and that a new state 
should not have been tried out in some 
healthy undeveloped part of Africa. I say 
that so that everyone might know the record. 

I want to say the British were entirely co- 
operative and so were the French in every 
possible way, and I believe it would have 
gone through. I say that because there are 
Zionists who believe we should not permit 
the Jew to go anywhere but Palestine, I am 
liberal in my view because I believe in send- 
ing as many there as it will hold, but there 
is a limit to everything. This was not, of 
course, only for Jewish but for refugees from 
Spain and also any part of Europe. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very glad to come here, 
I am sorry to take up so much of your time. 
I want to endorse the resolution. I think it 
is very proper that the Congress of the Unfted 
States should take action. It is in accord- 
ance with action taken in the past. It is en- 
tirely up to the committee. But I do believe 
in the principles of the resolution; I do be- 
lieve in a homeland for the Jews in Palestine, 

Of course, Mr, Chairman, we do not expect 
many Jews from America to go to Palestine. 
This is meant for the persecuted Jews of cen- 
tral and western Europe. There are more of 
them today than ever before. There is no 
place for them to go. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve we should pass the resolution without 
delaying too long. Every day we delay hun- 
dreds of Jews, maybe thousands of Jews, 
finding no place to go are dying of starvation 
and from persecution by Hitler and the 
Nazis. 
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The tragedy of this war, the greatest single 
tragedy of the war, is the beastly, inhuman, 
and barbaric treatment of the Jews in central 
Europe. There are more Jews who have died 
in this war than in all the Allied armies 
through sheer persecution, hunger, and 
famine. 

It is little enough for us to do to simply 
express our desires to the British that they 
keep their plighted word, 

Mr. Chairman, I am of British origin. I 
admire the British. Nobody admires Win- 
ston Churchill more than I do. I know him 
personally. He always put the interests of 
the British Empire first. I believe in that 
kind of philosophy. But I also admire him in 
view of the fact that he is for Zionism and 
for a homeland for the Jewish people. I see 
no reason why we should not help him. 
Whenever there is opposition in England, and 
there is a great deal of opposition in England, 
why should not we Americans help Winston 
Churchill? Why should we not pass a reso- 
lution so he can get up in Parliament and say, 
“Here is a resolution from our greatest friends 
and allies in favor of keeping immigration 
open to the Jews”? Because they know and 
we know if you shut the doors now it is the 
end of aspirations thousands of years ald and 
a breach of faith by the British Government. 
We cannot in this war repudiate what we did 
in the last war and serye notice on the Jews 
of this war that their aspirations are at an 
end and they can no longer hope for any- 
thing in the way of establishing a homeland 
in Palestine. 

Therefore, I just want to add my voice and 
to cooperate with you in any properly worded 
resolution in placing the Congress of the 
United States and the Government of the 
United States on record in favor of a home- 
land for the Jews in Palestine and permitting 
Jews to continue to immigrate and thus 
establish a homeland of their own there. 


Saturday Evening Post Against Fourth 
Term 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 10, 1944 


Mr, SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude an editorial from the Saturday 
Evening Post: 


The Saturday Evening Post believes: 

1. That it is high time for a change in the 
national administration. 

The Post does not subscribe to the doctrine 
that any one man, or any group of men, is in- 
dispensable to our national welfare, to the 
prosecution of the war, or to the solution of 
world problems after the war. It does believe 
that the New Deal has been too long in power; 
that it has grown arrogant; that its policies 
of unlimited spending and unlimited bu- 
reaucracy eventually would lead to the de- 
struction of democratic government; that its 
constant encroachment on individual free- 
dom and private enterprise is a growing 
threat to the American way of life. 

2. That an able Republican candidate, 
standing on a forthright and enlightened 
platform, would have a better than 60-50 
chance of winning the Presidency next No- 
vember. 

3. That, despite this hopeful outlook, there 
is grave danger that Republican leadership 
may fumble the ball, 
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Unhappily, there is undeniable evidence 
that certain G. O. P. leaders have mistaken 
public impatience with the minor irritations 
of war for an inexorable tide which will sweep 
just any Republican, on any kind of plat- 
form, into office. This is the sort of compla- 
cency which loses elections. It is the sort of 
thinking which, even in the case of party 
victory, betrays the Nation. 

4. That there are, within Republican ranks, 
several men of courage, intelligence, and 
ability who could lead the party through this 
political year with honor—and quite possibly 
to victory. 

5. That if, instead of one of these, the 
G. P. O. compromises on a second-rater and 
rests its case on a platform of expediency 
and pussyfooting—or on a program of dreary 
reaction—then it probably will throw away its 
best chance in 12 years. And may God help 
this country! 

To those who believe that a Republican 
victory is practically in the bag, no matter 
how the party behaves, the Post recommends 
the blunt logic of Stanley High’s article, 

Ben HIBBS. 


Specifications for a Sound Monetary 
System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 10, 1944 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, now that 
the fiscal representatives of world gov- 
ernments are undertaking to devise and 
put into operation an international 
monetary system, many thoughtful citi- 
zens are giving their attention to the 
money subject—an issue that must be 
settled by establishing a sound, workable, 
adequate money system if we are to have 
a stable government and a prosperous 
business economy. In considering this 
issue a southern correspondent in defin- 
ing the money functions gives such a 
comprehensive explanation of the effect 
of deficient and defective monetary 
systems in influencing national policies 
that have undermined and destroyed 
governments in the past that I present 
the letter for publication in the RECORD 
for the consideration of the Members of 
Congress: 

New ORLEANS, LA., March 4, 1944. 
Hon. COMPTON C. WHITE, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Sm: * * * A monetary system 
that serves all—consumers, producers, trans- 

like is vital to a society. Especially 
is it so to a representative democracy such 
as we have been striving to attain to, and 
which such pioneering giants as Jefferson, 
Madison, and Franklin thought they were 
establishing. It looks as though past civiliza- 
tions have reached a height and then failed 
because of a lack of adequate monetary sys- 
tems. Up to a peak of prosperity with 
luxuries and leisure—then unemployment, 
like an infectious disease or plague sets in, for 
which no cure has been found; and the 
nation is consumed by its own unemployed 
manpower, or engages its unemployed man- 
power in going to war, despoiling other 
nations and cultures and thinking that there- 
by it is solving its own unemployment. 


Rather than making intensive activity 
within its own boundaries where its problems 
lie to solve the contagion, a nation at its 
height expands over terrain of others to 
impose its sovereignty upon and subdue 
others. During this process it employs much 
manpower in armies and navies. But, un- 
employment is never cured this way. Was 
it not so with Egypt, Babylon, Crete, Athens, 
Rome, Spain? And is this what we are going 
through? 

It seems that local monetary systems have 
always been inadequate; and that the inter- 
national financier and trader gets the upper 
hand, makes his business appear to be that 
of the nation, and expansion of it the cure 
for the nation’s unemployment. So nations 
go to war for international trade as a cure 
for unemployment. 

In the Agriculture Department Digest of 
Congressional Proceedings, I noticed that you 
have said something about money. Any 
reports, analyses, and recommendations about 
our monetary system will be appreciated and 
studied. 

Thank you, and yours truly, 
ENOCH KARRER. 


Colored Press Aroused Over Treatment of 
Negro Troops 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 10, 1944 


Mr, FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include an article from the 
Washington Afro-American of March 11, 
1944, by Edgar G. Brown, entitled “Insult 
to Soldiers—Stimson Must Go”: 

INSULT To SOLDIERS—STIMSON Must Go 

(By Edgar G. Brown) 

It remained for the Roosevelt New Deal 
Democratic administration, through Secre- 
tary of War Stimson, to strike the foulest 
blow ever against the patriotism and valor 
of the colored soldier. 

It came as a bombshell in a letter from 
the Secretary responding to the demand initi- 
ated some months ago by Congressman Ham- 
ILTON Fisu at the instance of the National 
Negro Council. 

In a reprehensible explanation, Stimson 
falsely and flatly stated that the breaking 
up of the former Eighth Illinois Regiment 
and scores of other artillery, infantry, tank, 
and mechanized units into labor battalions 
was necessary because of their low efficiency 
ratings. 

These ratings were so low, he charged, that 
“many of the colored units have been un- 


able to master efficiently the techniques of 
modern weapons.” 


REPUBLICAN FORCES ISSUE 


It was a Republican, Congressman - FISH, 
of New York, who exposed this shameful 
treatment of colored soldiers by their own 
Government, 

Wurm L. Dawson, a Democrat, and the 
only colored Member of Congress, remained 
silent on the floor of the House of Represent- 
atives, to which colored people elected him. 

Every colored mother and father of the mil- 
lion colored men in the United States armed 
forces has cursed the name of these foul 
slanderers and perpetrators of Jim Crow, dis- 
crimination, segregation, and humiliation, 
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Now come these vilest, meanest, and most 
prejudiced besmirchers with this allegation 
against the tradition of heroism and gal- 
lantry of colored troops for 150 years. 

It seems to portend the subsequent un- 
believable abuses to which all colored sól- 
diers have been subjected in a cruel and un- 
relenting campaign to keep them “in their 
place,” to belittle their contribution, break 
their spirit, and destroy not only their morale, 
but that of 15,000,000 equally distressed col- 
ored patriots on the home front. 

The colored people, North and South, have 
accepted the challenge. They will fight at 
home and abroad. 

They will continue, if need be, to give 
their lives as second-class citizens and de- 
fenseless victims of a crazed spirit of Nazi- 
ism. 

BALLOT OUR ONLY WEAPON 


We have one great and decisive weapon, the 
ballot, in the North. The 4,000,000 colored 
voters can strike hard in the 1944 elections. 

In 26 States of the North with Republican 
Governors there is no Jim Crow or disfran- 
chisement. The colored vote can also elect 
a Republican President and a Republican 
Congress * * *, 

STIMSON OUSTER URGED 

Write President Roosevelt, as Commander 
in Chief of the United States armed forces, 
to remove Secretary Stimson from his Cabi- 
net. You and everybody must act now to 
join with the National Negro Council, Chica- 
go Citizens’ Committee of 1,000, Baptist and 
Methodist ministers’ conference and former 
Congressman Oscar DePriest. 

Sign up and work to get a million names 
on the petition for the colored soldiers’ honor 
and good name. 

We must not cease until this insult is re- 
tracted and repudiated by the high officials 
of the Federal Government in Washington. 


Mr. Speaker, the following article is 
from the New York Amsterdam News, of 
March 4, 1944, entitled “Stimson Indicts 
Negro Troops,” and includes a demand 
for the ousting of Henry L. Stimson as 
Secretary of War for his “unholy slur on 
Negro soldiers, by Representative WIL- 
LIAM L, Dawson, Democrat of Illinois: 


STIMSON Inpicrs Necro Troops—REPRESENTA- 
TIVE FISH CHALLENGES Him ror SAYING OUR 
Boys ARE “INEFFICIENT” IN WARFARE—STORM 
RAISED IN CAPITAL AFTER SECRETARY OF WAR 
REVEALS REAL REASON WHY NEGROES AREN'T 
SEEING COMBAT SERVICE OVERSEAS 

(By Dan Burley) 

WASHINGTON.—Congressman WILLIAM L. 
Dawson (Democrat, Illinois), himself a vet- 
eran of World War No. 1, last Sunday called 
on President Roosevelt to oust Henry L, 
Stimson as Secretary of War for his unholy 
slur on Negro soldiers. Dawson said, Stim- 
son is a moribund Republican who by play- 
ing the game of army reactionaries is hamp- 
ering administration war policies, sabotaging 
the strenuous efforts of President Roosevelt 
to give our boys an equal opportunity in the 
armed forces.” 

Negro soldier efficiency records are so low 
that “many of the Negro units have been 
unable to master efficiently the techniques of 
modern weapons” 

Thus, from the lips of Secretary of War 
Henry L. Stimson has come the most im- 
portant utterance—and the gravest indict- 
ment—concerning the Negro since the war 
began for the United States at Pearl Harbor 
in 1941. From Secretary Stimson, who issued 
the broad indictment, has thus come the first 
official statement of why Negro troops are 
not being used in combat theaters overseas, 

The War Department’s true viewpoint of 
the Negro’s fighting activities and role in 
the war and why so many Negro units have 
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been relegated to service units performing 
stevedore tasks in war zones, was brought to 
light last week end in an exchange of lettérs 
between Stimson and Representative HAM- 
ILTON FisH of New York, formerly an officer 
in the old Three Hundred and Sixty-ninth 
Infantry of World War No. 1 fame. The let- 
ters on the subject exchanged between Stim- 
son and FisH are contained in the CONGRES- 
‘SIONAL RECORD of February 23, 1944. An ex- 
tract from Stimson’s statement: 


CITES NEGRO ILLITERACY 


“It so happens that a relatively large per- 
centage of the Negroes inducted in the Army 
have fallen within the lower educational 
classifications, and many of the Negro units 
accordingly have been unable to master 
efficiently the technique of modern weapons, 
To have committed such units to combat at 


the base of conversion, would have endan- 


gered operational successes as well as sub- 
mitted a personnel to unnecessarily high 
casualty rates. : 

“Our limitations of manpower and urgent 
and immediate needs for service units of a 
type whose missions could be efficiently dis- 
charged by persons concerned, left no choice 
but to include Negro troops in conversion 
such as those mentioned in your letter.” 


> BRASS HAT OPPOSITION 


The opinion in Washington, despite Stim- 
son’s accusations of inefficiency regarding 
Negro troops, has been expressed by high 
military authorities that there is an aversion 
on the part of Army brass hats and theater 
commanders to having combat units under 
command of Negro officers. The Nine Hun- 
dred and Thirtieth and the Nine Hundred 
and Thirty-first had a complete Negro officer 
personnel. 

It was recalled that although the only 
combat units made up of Negroes given a 
chance in this war, the Ninety-ninth Pursuit 
Squadron, and the Four Hundred and Fiftieth 
Antiaircraft Battalion, have covered them- 
selves with heroic distinction. Stimson has 
apparently discounted the Army’s 10-percent 
Negro personnel in computing replacements 
for battle. 

Representative Fis, who is responsible for 
the bringing into the clear of the actual 
reason behind the War Department’s per- 
sistent refusal to give Negro troops the same 
consideration given any other American 
fighting men in warfare, voiced the senti- 
ments of most Negro Americans in his reply 
to Secretary Stimson, in which he voiced open 
opposition to the official policy of the War 
Department as outlined by the head of the 
Department. 


I also include an article from the Pitts- 
burgh Courier dated Saturday, March 11, 
1944, which has a circulation of approxi- 
mately 200,000 and is the largest colored 
newspaper in the United States: 


STIMSON TILL UNDER FireE—ADMINISTRATION 
Must AssuME FuLL RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
SLUR 
WasHincton.—The target for a Nation-wide 

barrage of resentment to his charge that 

many Negro soldiers were too dumb to fight, 

Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson has backed 

down a step or two. But he has not backed 

down far enough. At his press conference 
here last Thursday he told newsmen that 

Negro artillery officers of the Nine Hundred 

and Thirtieth and Nine Hundred and Thirty- 

first Field Artillery Battalions had been or- 

dered for duty with the Ninety-second Divi- 

sion (Negro) to replace white officers now 

occupying key posts in command of artillery 
units of the division. 

The Stimson charges acted as a bombshell 
to Negro morale throughout the country. As 
a matter of fact, Negro people who have been 
supporting the war effort a hundred percent 


have been stunned by this charge by the 
Secretary of War. 

And in the light of the fine record of the 
Negro soldier in all of America’s wars, it is 
wondered just what action the President will 
take against southern practices in running 
the United States Army. 

In the attempt to soften the blow given 
Negro morale in his letter to Representative 
HAMILTON Fis the War Secretary, respond- 
ing to a question as to whether Negro soldiers 
could not be made as efficient as British West 
African troops, who had displayed signal hero- 
ism in Burma, stated that it had never been 
the position of the War Department that 
Negro troops were not to be used in combat, 
Oh, no. 

STIMSON PULLS AN ABOUT FACE 

“The number of troops now in combat units 
and being prepared for actual combat is a 
clear indication of our policy,” he said. 

At several points in his statement at the 
press conference, Stimson made a complete 
“about face” from the position taken in his 
letter to FISH. 

In the Fish letter the Secretary of War said 
the records of the Nine Hundred and Thir- 
tieth and Nine Hundred and Thirty-first Field 
Artillery units were unsatisfactory and that 
they would be converted to combat engineer 
units. 71 

In his press conference he indicated (his 
indication later became a fact) that the offi- 
cers of these units would be transferred to 
the Ninety-second Division, scheduled for 
combat. 

Thus Stimson's charges—as revealed in his 
letter—are incompatible with the facts. 

The fact is that these outfits—first as com- 
ponents of the One Hundred and Eighty- 
fourth Field Artillery Regiment and later as 
battalions, passed creditably several Army fir- 
ing tests—were in fact on one occasion ofii- 
cially commended by Lt. Gen. Ben Lear for 
their fine mastery of the techniques of me- 
chanical fire. 

The fact is that every office: in these two 
units was graduated from Fort Sill, Okla., 
toughtest Army artillery school in the coun- 
try; that Lieutenant Colonel Derricks not 
only went through Fort Sill, but was gradu- 
ated from advanced schools in artillery and in 
staff command at Fort Benning. 


UNSATISFACTORY OFFICERS BACK TO COMBAT 


The fact is that these two units were fre- 
quently denuded of personnel, filled with raw 
recruits and then given another firing test— 
which, to the suprise of all, they passed—and 
passed, and passed again’ 

As a climax at the first small measure of 
public rensentment, we find Secretary Stim- 
son ordering these same “unsatisfactory offi- 
cers’—who were slated to service com- 
mands- back into combat service as artillery 
officers with the Ninety-second Division, 
slated for early action in a combat theater. 

His action poses this complex question: 

How can the Army train these officers and 
men for 2 years, announce on February 19, 
1944, that their records are unsatisfactory, 
and then on March 2, 1944—exactly 12 days 
later—announce that these men will be used 
as artillery officers in a combat division? 

In the Fish letter, Secretary Stimson 
charged that many Negroes had lower edu- 
cational classifications and could not be used 
in combat, ‘The obvious conclusion—since 
they are taken into the Army—is that they 
will be used in the Army service forces. 

Now that, it so happens, is a branch of the 
service where the highest kinds and most 
varied kinds of techniques are required, 
They demand more varied and more highly 
skilled men than is the requirement in the 
infantry, where good physical condition, 
ability to execute simple commands and to 
fire a carbine or a rifle constitute the major 
requisites. 
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Moreover, an examination of what has 
happened to white recruits with equally poor 
educational attainments, will reveal, that 
the latter have readily been used in combat 
infantry units. 


NEITHER DUMMIES NOR COWARDS 


Stimson’s letter also said Negro troops were 
not committed to combat because to do so 
would have been to endanger operations and 
risk unduly high casualties. At his press 
conference he admitted that “in all wars, 
casualties are normally higher at the front in 
combat than behind the lines where supplies 
are handled, but this difference is less in 
this war than in any previous war.” 

Which leads to the logical conclusion that 
a man may be 100 miles behind the front 
lines and still be less than a half hour from 
sudden death by enemy aircraft. It means, 
in short, that Negros risk their lives as 
service units, but still receive little or none 
of the glory which is the due of the fighting 
men on the battlefield. 

It has also been pointed out that the 
broad implications in the Stimson letter are 
a slander against Negroes as a group, and 
not against certain poorly educated ones 
among us. And the Roosevelt administra- 
tion must take full responsibility for the 
letter. The educational qualifications of 
both the men and the officers of the old 
Eighth were of the highest. Many of the 
Officers and men were college graduates— 
sober, brave, industrious. They are neither 
dummies nor cowards. 

‘In his letter to Mr. Stimson, Congressman 
FisH asked the question, and later supple- 
mentzd the question with this statement: 

“I specifically asked the Secretary of War 
why the crack Twenty-fourth Infantry regi- 
ment, fully equipped and prepared for any 
eventuality, is performing service duties at 
docks and supply dumps while awaiting pos- 
sible assignment to combat.“ 

Twenty-one months have passed since this 
outfit embarked from California for the 
South Pacific. 

ME, STIMSON’S “SILENT TREATMENT” 

“Mr. Stimson simply ignored this question 
and gave it the silent treatment.” 

Here are some of the questions Mr. Stim- 
son and the War Department will have to 
answer: 

1. Why is it that four Negro regiments, in 
19 months of fighting in World War No. 1, 
made such enviable records, and now, after 
2% years of fighting in World War No. 2, no 
colored infantry troops have been ordered 
into combat? 

2. On what data does the Secretary of War 
base his statement that the efficiency rating 
of Negro soldiers is so low that “many of the 
Negro units have been unable to master effi- 
ciently the techniques of modern weapons”? 

3. What is the basis for the contention of 
the N. A. A. C. P. that a group of Negro radio 
operators and technicians was recently 
changed over into a labor battalion? 

4. Why is it that no Negro combat troops 
are fighting on the battlefields of Europe 
and Asia, except the Ninety-ninth Pursuit 
Squadron and a few antiaircraft units? 

5. Are there any Negro combat troops pre- 
paring to participate in the war in Europe, 
or is it true that all Negro combat units are 
being sent into the south Pacific? 


OTHER NATIONS HAVE NO TROUBLE 

The Associated Negro Press office in Wash- 
ington, D, C., in an effort to go deeper into 
the matter of Negro troop usage in combat, 
queried military spokesmen for the British, 
Chinese, and Russian Embassies, as well as 
the French National Committee, over the 
week end, 

All these sources were unanimous in their 
view that not only were their nationals hay- 
ing no difficulty with the use of American 
weapons but that colonials and natives of 
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these governments are performing with rea- 
sonable success in important theaters of oper- 
ations. 

“The British,” said the release, “are sup- 
plying colonials, Dominion troops, and Indian 
fighters. Fighting under the French tricolor 
are Senegalese, west Africans, Moroccans, and 
Sudanese. The Russian Army is made up of 
many peoples. With the Chinese forces are 
other orientals, It is no reflection upon those 
peoples to say that many of them have had 
less formal education, if any at all, than 
American Negroes, and so presumably would 
be less capable of comprehending the ‘tech- 
nique of modern weapons.“ 


Freedom of Speech on the Air 


REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 10, 1944 


Mr. SABATH, Mr. Speaker, I have 
listened to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Dres], the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Horrman], and the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN], all of 
whom have complained about the broad- 
casts of radio commentators and who 
urge that time be given by the broadcast- 
ing companies to Members who have 
been attacked to afford them the op- 
portunity or right to answer such at- 
tacks. I join with them in urging that 
that privilege not only be extended to 
Members of Congress, but, on the other 
hand, to anyone outside of Congress who 
is unfairly assailed or attacked by any 
radio commentator. By the same token, 
in common justice, any person unfairly 
or unjustly assailed or attacked on the 
floor of the House should be given the 
right to answer any charge bearing on his 
character, reputation, or veracity. 

The complaints of the three gentle- 
men have been directed mainly against 
Walter Winchell, but I have not heard 
them complain or voice their displeasure 
with the remarks of other commenators 
who have more viciously and more un- 
fairly assailed Members of Congress than 
has Winchell. Perchance, if you will 
leave Winchell alone, he will let you 
alone. 

Personally, I disagree with the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Dres] in his opin- 
ion of the radio as a means of communi- 
cation. Instead of it being an unfor- 
tunate medium of transmission, we 
should be thankful that we have the 
freedom of the air by which people may 
express their views to reach the public 
to spread truth and reveal error. Only 
about 10 percent or 12 percent of the 
newspapers bring home to the people all 
the facts and unbiased reports of the 
news of the day. They give the country 
not only extremely biased reports re- 
garding the President, the Commander 
in Chief of our Army and Navy, but warp 
their reports concerning the activities 
and work of the members of the Cabinet 
and other Government officials, saying 
nothing as to their comment on Members 
of Congress who stand by the adminis- 


tration and advocate harmony, unity, co- 
operation, and progressive, humane leg- 
islation. 

Only yesterday the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Dres] criticized a statement 
issued by the C. I. O., and also criticized 
the author of the book, Under Cover, 
stating that he had smeared many peo- 
ple. Again, it is only a few Members 
who find fault with Winchell and the 
Under Cover publication. I say to the 
gentleman from Texas, and to the coun- 
try, that nearly all of the charges which 
appeared in Under Cover can be found in 
the evidence obtained and presented to 
the Special Committee to Investigate 
Un-American Activities, his own com- 
mittee. It may be that this was not 
called to his attention by the chief coun- 
sel and chief investigator of his com- 
mittee, because the report covering the 
evidence and disclosures was not given 
the publicity as was the report on the 
so-called Communists or labor leaders. 
I call the attention of the gentleman 
from Texas to the Appendix, part VII, 
House Resolution 282, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, of the report of the Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
in which appears the names of 652 in- 
dividuals, the names of 115 organiza- 
tions, and the names of 33 publications 
in connection with the investigation of 
George Sylvester Viereck and Nazi ac- 
tivities. In fact, I believe it contains 
more damaging evidence than that which 
appears in Under Cover. 

The major part of the evidence in that 
publication corresponds with the state- 
ment appearing in part VII of the Ap- 
pendix of the Dies report and contains, 
I believe, the names of nearly all of the 
80 persons now awaiting trial in the 
District of Columbia on charges of sedi- 
tion. What was the reason for that re- 
port not being given publicity as com- 
pared with the publicity given to hun- 
dreds of our citizens who since Pearl 
Harbor have been found 100 percent 
loyal. 

Some gentlemen have suggested that 
the sale of Under Cover be stopped. 
I have a suggestion as to how that may 
be done and that is by having reprints 
of part VII of the appendix published 
for which there will be a large demand 
by reason of the fact that it contains 
more complete information about the 
treasonable and seditious activities of 
the Hitler-financed organizers and pub- 
licists, 


Social Security Taxes Should Be a Sacred 
Fund for Insured Wage Earners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 10, 1944 


Mr, FISH, Mr, Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include the following article by 
Westbrook Pegler, from the New York 
World-Telegram of March 3, 1944, deal- 
ing with the misuse by the administra- 
tion of taxes collected for social-security 
benefits: 


THE SOCIAL-SECURITY TAX 
(By Westbrook Pegler) 


Senator BARKLEY in his dramatic huff at 
the President, was the first to point out that 
Mr. Roosevelt did not understand the nature 
of the social-security pool. The President, 
complaining that Congress had refused to 
double the social-security tax, said the in- 
crease would have yielded $1,100,000,000 in 
new revenues; he assumed that this money 
should be available for current spending. In 
practice this has been so from the beginning 
through the device of tapping the till of 
social security and dropping in I O U’s bear- 
ing 3-percent interest. In favor of this prac- 
tice it has been argued that if the money 
were simply allowed to accumulate in the 
pool it would presently become a menace by 
its very size and inactivity. Therefore it 
should be invested. But it has been in- 
vested in debt, not security. It is gone, spent, 
and the I O U’s in the shape of bonds must 
be repaid to meet the demands on social 
security as they mature, To repay them, the 
Treasury must sell other bonds to the public 
or collect other taxes. The ultimate answer 
is taxes because even if bonds be sold to meet 
the Government's debt to social security, in 
the long run those bonds must be financed 
by taxes, paid, as Mr. Roosevelt himself once 
said, in the sweat of those who toil, So, 
eventually, the insured toilers must be 
swindled of their original social-security pay- 
ments or taxes. They must pay other taxes 
in the not necessarily sweet bye and bye 
to redeem the I O U’s left in place of their 
own money in the special cash drawer. 

“In my discussion of that proposal,” to 
freeze the tax at 1 percent, “I stated that I 
had never regarded the money procured by 
this tax as anything but a sacred fund to 
be used for the payment of the worthy pur- 
poses contemplated when the social security 
law was enacted,” Mr. BARKLEY said. “I did 
not, nor at any time would I, vote to increase 
the tax merely for the purpose of letting 
the Treasury use it as revenue to carry on the 
ordinary expenses of the Government,” 

But whether or not he consciously voted an 
increase for this stated purpose, that would 
be the inevitable effect of any such yote by 
Senator BarRKLEy or anyone else. He might 
tell himself he was voting to double the tax, 
as he was willing to do in this case, only for 
the purpose of maintaining the reserve at 
a prudent figure. But he would know that 
the money would be drained off and spent 
as fast as it came in “to carry on the or- 
dinary expenses of the Government.” And 
he would know, too, that, in time, it would 
be necessary to go back to the people and 
tax them again, through their incomes, 
through their theater admissions and in a 
hundred other ways, to replace their own 
money. For Government spending is not 
profitable even under the most idealistic ad- 
ministration, Government is not intended 
to show cash profits. It is an expensive in- 
stitution devised to keep order and fight 
foreign enemies, 

Although social security is one of the gaudy 
landmarks of the New Deal, the President is 
only one of millions who do not understand 
it, He thinks the revenues should be avall- 
able for spending and the people do not even 


know what benefits they are paying for under 


an infinite variety of special circumstances, 
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Lend-Lease 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES A. WRIGHT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1944 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following radio 
address made by me in New York on 
Friday last before the Citizens for 
Victory: 

The other day in his testimony before the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives, the Secretary of War, Mr. 
Stimson, was discussing the close coopera- 
tion between the United Nations in this 
war, the closest cooperation among allies in 
military history. Without lend-Jease, he 
said, this cooperation would have been ut- 
terly impossible. Alliances always before 
have been notoriously inefficient due to jeal- 
ousies and the lack of coordination among 
the Allies themselves. He quoted Napoleon's 
statement that if he wished to fight a war 
he would like to fight against allied nations, 
for he would divide and defeat them. In 
response to a question from one of the Mem- 
bers of the House as to the possibility of 
salvaging lend-lease equipment from our 
allies after the war, he stated that our agree- 
ments provide that lend-lease equipment be 
returned at the time of peace. We will make 
a great mistake, he went on, however, if we 
consider the common job of fighting the 
enemy as merely a dollar-and-cents trans- 
action, or as a business partnership. In the 
las“ war we furnished equipment to cur allies 
on a commercial basis. After the war their 
inability to pay their debts to us in goods 
provoked ill will and hostility both at home 
and abroad. 

What is there in lend-lease that makes it 
at the same time such a dynamic and such 
a flexible instrument of warfare? It is the 
principle of mutuality, of common endeavor, 
the recognition by all the embattled nations 
that their entire economy and their entire 
manpower must be dedicated to the task of 
defeating the enemy. Financial considera- 
tions are secondary. Although the amount 
of our lend-lease aid to our allies and the 
reverse lend-lease which we receive is re- 
corded in a running account, no attempt is 
made now to strike a balance or a settlement, 
Our allies are not merely customers of ours, 
they are using our equipment to help us 
fight cur own war. We expect and we have 
received from them good faith and whole- 
hearted cooperation. As an example of this 
attitude Secretary Knox in discussing our 
lend-lease relations with Russia and China 
stated in hi~ testimony: “We in the United 
States are not worse off but better off as a 
result of not having received any substantial 
quantity of supplies under reverse lend-lease 
from Russia or China. The furnishing of 
such supplies by the Soviet Union and China 
while all their resources are needed to com- 
bat the great bulk of the enemy forces would 
have weakened them and thus our common 
war effort.” 

He testified that our lend-lease is “a fluid 
and potent military arm,” “a flexible and 
powerful weapon for victory.” 

The basic theory of lend-lease is the pool- 
ing of the entire military might of the 
United Nations and the filling of a partic- 
ular need from that pool wherever it is most 
handy and available. Lend-lease has sup- 
plied food to Britain during that dire period 
when her food reserves were at a minimum, 
it has supplied planes, tanks, munitions, and 
armament which has helped her defend her 


own land which has since become cur most 
potent advance base, it has supplied seed 
and agricultural implements to the British 
in order that they might increase their food 
by over 70 percent.. Now, they have fed our 
own troops under reverse lend-lease in Eng- 
land and Australia and provided us airports, 
naval bases, and hospitals, Simultaneously, 
we have supplied the Russians with food, 
machine tools, plans, tanks, and barbed wire, 
and many. other supplies. The Russians 
have made our ultimate task more easy by 
destroying a large portion of the enemy 
forces, Our ships bringing supplies to Rus- 
sia are serviced and fueled in Russian ports. 
We have achieved a fine-working partnership 
with our allies. 

The lend-lease program is now before 
Congress for renewal. It would be un- 
thinkable that just before the war reaches 
its crescendo, we should abandon this bril- 
liant instrument of victory. But doubts 
intrude themselves in the minds of some 
few people, now that the going appears 
more hopeful. Are our allies playing com- 
pletely fair with us and devoting them- 
selves wholeheartedly to winning the war? 
Or, as it has been insinuated, are they at- 
tempting to improve their post-war position 
at our expense? I am very happy to state 
that the responsible officials of our Gov- 
ernment are unanimous in their statement 
that our allies, like ourselves, are playing 
the game sincerely and honestly. The major 
battles of the war are probably yet to be 
fought. They will be fought in the spirit 
of mutual trust by nations still united for 
victory, fighting side by side together. 

Although we cannot estimate the sacrifice 
borne by each of the nations in financial 
terms alone, although the lives lost at Stalin- 
grad and Salerno, in the skies over Germany, 
and in the South Pacific, cannot be evaluated 
in economic terms, although the destruction 
of buildings and art treasures may be ir- 
reparable, the only fair comparison that can 
be made as to the financial sacrifices of the 
Allies is not the extent of their lend-lease 
contributions, but the war expenditures in 
each country in terms of the percentage of 
its national production. 

We find at the end of 1943 the United 
Kingdom is devoting about 55 percent of its 
national production to war, Australia 52 
percent, Canada 49 percent, and the United 
States about 47 percent. We also find that 
lend-lease in reverse, which is the aid given 
to our troops by our allies, is in a constantly 
increasing amount, 

It might be well to do some reminiscing. 
Prior to the passage of the original lend- 
lease bill on March 11, 1941, the Allies could 
purchase their war material in this country 
only on a cash~and-carry basis. The pur- 
chases by the British and the French in the 
years of 1939 and 1940 even then were useful 
to us in building up our own war economy 
and war production. On the one hand we 
were gaining precious time while we were 
gearing ourselves for war. On the other hand 
our airplane, tank, and other war produc- 
tion, which was being bought by British 
and French orders, increased our plant ca- 
pacity for our own war production. 

In 1939 we had produced only 2,100 war 
planes in the United States, most of which 
were trainers. In the meantime, the British 
and the French placed large orders for planes 
and munitions. In the first half of 1940 the 
British ordered 8,000 planes and 13,000 en- 
gines. They spent their own money to build 
new airplane engine plants in the United 
States and to equip them with tools. They 
financed schools to train workers. The Secre- 
tary of War, Mr. Stimson, said “without the 
head start given industry by these foreign 
orders we would at the present time have 
been in a very grave situation.” 

Mr, Stettinus, who so capably headed the 
lend-lease program at a later date and who is 
now Acting Secretary of State, stated in 1940 
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that “our own defenses were helped much 
more by the foreign-buying program than 
were the Nation's fighting agression.” For, 
although the orders had been received and 
our plants were expanding and busy gearing 
themselves to fulfill their commitments, in 
those first years only a thin trickle of equip- 
ment reached Europe. 

Then came Dunquerque and the destruc- 
tion and loss of practically all of the British 
equipment. Churchill urgently needed arms 
to defend Britain. General Marshall turned 
over, again for cash, our own reserve military 
supplies, rifles, field guns, machine guns, am- 
munition, etc., of a total value of $37,000,000, 
In a statesman like maneuver, the President 
transferred to the British 50 badly needed 
overage destroyers for strategic island bases 
for ourselves. In the meantime, France col- 
lapsed and Britain took over her entire orders 
in this country. But England soon reached 
the end of her rope. At the end of 1940 she 
had no more dollars to purchase the ever- 
increasing necessary war material. She could 
not pay for them in goods for more and more 
her industry was being devoted to her own 
manufacture of war goods. 

The lend-lease instrument was devised. Its 
philosophy was that the defense of our allies 
was vital to the United States and that pe- 
cuniary considerations should not be allowed 
to hamper our arming our friends against our 
common enemy. This was no mere commer- 
cial relation. Our own safety demanded that 
the aggressors be checked. This was an un- 
precedented step for our Nation, and the 
world remembers the acrimony and heated 
debate not only in the Halls of Congress but 
throughout the United States. Many of you 
gentlemen at this meeting were farsighted 
enough at that time to contribute substan- 
tially to the adoption of this major policy, 
Witnesses, many of them eminent in all walks 
of American life, testified, some for and some 
against, the lend-lease bill. It was passed 
with a substantial majority. Our foreign pol- 


„icy was thus established. We were not going 


to let our friends go down in defeat against 
the brutal aggressors and we were not going 
to assume a narrow, pecuniary attitude to- 
ward the fate of civilization. 

The lend-lease machinery was then set up 
with a minimum staff so designed as to util- 
ize the already existing governmental agen- 
cies. 

The Munitions Assignment Board was cre- 
ated by Britain, United States, and Canada 
with a view to analyzing the requirements in 
the various theaters of war and allocating 
equipment wherever it would be most use- 
ful. Likewise other joint boards were created 
with the participation of the various govern- 
ments. 

The services of the War Food Adminis- 
tration, Treasury Department, and other 
Government agencies were utilized in pur- 
chasing needed supplies, It was not long be- 
fore a smoothly geared machinery had been 
established to purchase materials and pro- 
vide for thelr shipment with a minimum of 
friction and unnecessary effort. As a result 
of that machinery we have supplied the 
United Kingdom with lend-lease products 
to the end of 1943 in the total amount of 
$6,500,000,000. Our shipments in 1943 were 
twice as great as in 1942 and 7 times as 
great as in 1941, in spite of our own 2- 
front war. When Soviet Russia was at- 
tacked June 22, 1941, Hitler had relied 
upon our former difficulties with Russia 
and hoped that we would not come to her 
assistance. But from London, Washington, 
and Moscow came immediate and positive 
action which proved that we had progressed 
a great distance in international under- 
standing since 1939. Churchill in a radio 
address welcomed the Soviet Union as an 
ally against Germany. Hull telephoned his 
associates that it should be made clear that 
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the United States Government was whole- 
heartedly behind Russia. President Roose- 
veit declared that our Government would 
help Russia to obtain war supplies in this 
country. Since then we have shipped her 
a total of 7,800 planes, 4,100 tanks, 231,000 
motor vehicles in addition to food and gaso- 
line, ordnance machine tools and other ma- 
terial, We provided her with lend-lease as- 
sistance in the manufacture of her own 
war materials and the feeding of her troops 
and civilian population. In 1943 we have 
nearly trebled our lend-lease food shipment 
to Russia. Among other things supplies of 
fats and oils which we have delivered have 
been of vital importance to the Soviet Army's 
rations in subzero cold. Our engineers have 
assisted in the overhauling of the trans- 
Iranian railroad and the building of new 
highways from the Persian Gulf to Russia, 
What is particularly cheering is that 99 per- 
cent of the ships sailing with lend-lease sup- 
plies for Russia reached port in safety in 
1943, whereas 12 percent of the ships carry- 
ing supplies for Russia were lost in 1942. 

China was on the lend-lease list from the 
very beginning. The fall of Burma and the 
consequent closing of the Burma Road has 
created almost an insuperable problem of 
supply. But we are now steadily increasing 
„our Chinese lend-lease, In the last 3 months 
of 19:3 more air cargo was carried into China 
than in the preceding 9 months of the year. 
In the month of December alone twice as 
much cargo was flown into China as in all 
of 1942. In January 1944, tonnage of goods 
flown into China was 15 times that of Janu- 
ary 1943. We are training Chinese soldiers 
in India and Chinese pilots in India and the 
United States. We are developing the new 
Ledo Road to take the place of the Burma 
Road. We have materials stock piled in India 
ready to be moved as soon as we can get 
them in. 

We are supplying lend-lease to India for 
its own use. India is in an important stra- 
tegic position in the far-eastern theater. She 
is a major supply center in the war against 
Japan and likewise a military base for our 
operations against Burma. We have shipped 
lend-lease exports of war materials to Brit- 
ish and Indian soldiers. We have likewise 
provided industrial and agricultural equip- 
ment and also transportation and construc- 
tion equipment for the use of their great 
network of railways. 

Australia and New Zealand have received 
lend-lease supplies for the purpose of the 
equipment of their own forces and of the 
construction of major bases in those coun- 
tries to be used in operations against Japan. 

Lend-lease exports to Central and South 
American countries totaled less than $128,- 
090.000 at the end of 1943; of this amount 
Brazil has received over 60 percent. The 
program for these republics is designed to 
strengthen our Western Hemisphere defenses 
and to encourage their production of war 
materials essential for our use. In return 
these countries have equipped antisubmarine 
patrols to help protect our merchant ships. 
They have permitted the construction by us 
of bases in their territory and the use of 
their harbors and airports. 

We have extended lend-lease aid to the 
fighting troops of the occupied countries, 
notably to the Dutch, who are fighting with 
us in the eastern theater, and to the Free 
French, whose troops we have equipped and 
who have assisted us so gallantly in Africa 
and Italy. We have extended lend-lease aid 
to all nations who are assisting us in the 
major task of winning the war, and the test 
applied in granting them aid is the coopera- 
tion which they offer us. Argentina, for 
instance, has received no lend-lease aid from 
the United States. 

Whatever lingering doubt remained in this 
country as to our stake in the war must cer- 
tainly have disappeared since we were at- 
tacked at Pearl Harbor. We are certain that 


Germany hoped in this attack to divert our 
attention exclusively to the Pacific and to 
thus put an end to the assistance which we 
were affording the European nations. Again 
she has failed to properly estimate her ad- 
versaries. We have continued to furnish 
lend-lease to Britain and Russia in greater 
amounts than ever before. We have inten- 
sified our own production and have made 
notable strides in our war with Japan. But 
with all this vast program about which I 
have spoken, amounting to almost $20,000,- 
000,000, we have devoted only 14 percent of 
own war production to lend-lease; the re- 
mainder has been given to our own troops. 
By this expedient we have certainly- saved 
thousands of American lives, billions of our 
own money, and have appreciably shortened 
the war. 

An interesting anecdote contained in Mr. 
Stettinius' recently published book shows 
the cooperation obtained by the lend-lease 
weapon. An American officer was asked by 
an Englishman whether his X-ray equipment 
was provided by the British or by America, 
“Well,” the colonel said, “the X-ray itself is 
American, but the plates are all British and 
the whole adaptation and installation was 
done by British workmen. It is pretty hard 
to say which is which, but what does it mat- 
ter, anyway? We are here because we do not 
like Hitler any more than the British do.” 

Who is giving the most to win this war? 
Certainly the Russian soldier, the British 
fiyers, and our own brave men who are facing 
enemy fire They are giving more than any 
of us at home. Certainly an American rifle 
in the hands of a Russian soldier is contrib- 
uting directly to our own victory. We are 
all of us purchasing our national security 
with the blood and treasure of the entire 
world. 


Shotguns and Ammunition for Farmers 


REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 
OF WISCONSIN 
JN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1944 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, our 
farmers have responded loyally to the 


request of Uncle Sam to increase food | 


production to win the war. 

However, they have been retarded in 
their efforts by the depredation of preda- 
tory birds and animais that have been 
eating up the crops. For many months 
I have received complaints from farmers 
in my district alleging they are unable 
to get shotgun shells to destroy these 
pests that have been eating up the grain 
and other food crops on the farms in 
Wisconsin. 

The recent disclosure that every native 
and pistol-packin' papa” in the Amazon 
Valley was presented with a shotgun and 
a supply of shells by the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare has not helped the sit- 
uation in Wisconsin, 

But I am now glad to state that in 
response to a request registered with the 
War Production Board I have just re- 
ceived assurance that the shotgun-shell 
shortage is to be alleviated, and now our 
farmers will get a long-sought supply 
of shells for the destruction of predatory 
farm pests. Mr. Speaker, I desire at this 
point to offer a letter from Mr, Arthur 
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G. Eaton, Director of the Government 
Division of the War Production Board, 
dated March 9, 1944, addressed to myself 
regarding this matter and a release from 
the War Production Board regarding this 
same subject, 


Wan PRODUCTION BOARD, 
` Washington, D. C., March 9, 1944. 
Hon, WILLIAM H. STEVENSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. STEVENSON: I am glad to 
know of your interest in the needs of farm- 
ers for adequate stocks of ammunition to 
protect their crops from injury by wildlife, 
and this will acknowledge your letter to Mr, 
William B. Blanchet, of our Division, and the 
letter to you from Mr. E. J. Vanderwall, Wis- 
consin State conservation director, which you 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Care- 
ful consideration has been given to Mr. 
Vanderwall's suggestion as outlined in his 
letter printed in the CONSRESSIONAL RECORD, 
and the clipping of this letter from the 
Recorp ig enclosed. 

The urgent need for larger production of 
ammunition is recognized by the War Pro- 
duction Board, and because you mentioned 
having received complaints from farmers in 
your district concerning the shortage of am- 
munition, I am sending you several copies 
of a recent statement, with the thovght that 
you may find it helpful in informing your 
constituents. It is believed that the en- 
closed statement will fully meet your needs 
as it provides information in greater detail 
than is possible in a letter. The increased 
quantities of shotgun shells planned for pro- 
duction in the first half of the current year 
is subject, of course, to military requirements, 
which at this time cannot be predicted 
much beyond July. However, we are hope- 
ful that the military situation will permit 
further increases in production in the latter 
half of the current year and that some of 
the restrictions upon the distribution of am- 
munition for essential civilian use may be 
relaxed. 

Thank you again for your thoughtfulness 
in bringing Mr. Vanderwall's recommenda- 
tions to our attention. It is a pleasure to 
supply the enclosed information. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR G. EATON, 
Director, Government -Division. 


Plans for increased production of rifle and 
shotgun ammunition for civilian use were 
discussed at the meeting of the Ammunition 
Industry Advisory Committee, the War Pro- 
duction Board announced today. 

It was brought out in the meeting that, 
in the course of a survey of farm needs con- 
ducted last fall by the Office of Civilian 
Requirements, lack of ammunition for pro- 
tection of livestock and crops from predatory 
animals and birds was first on the list of 
farmers’ complaints against wartime restric- 
tions. Not even barbed wire and radio bat- 
teries, the lack of which constitutes acute 
problems for rural dwellers, were mentioned 
as often as shotgun shells and rifle cartridges 
in the responses to O. C. R.'s questions as to 
what were the most difficult and important 
items to obtain. 

W. P. B. officials reported that ammunition 
in process of manufacture would total during 
the first quarter of this year, some 120,000,- 
000 shotgun shells, 20,000,000 center-fire rifle 
cartridges and 200,000,000 .22 caliber long-rifle 
cartridges. 

Production is being stepped up to a point 
where it is expected that 251,000,000 shotgun 
shells, 30,000,000 center-fire and 475,000,000 
.22 caliber cartridges will have been placed 
in manufacture by July 1, it was said. If 
production is continued at the same rate for 
the full year, it will represent 95 percent 
of a normal year’s production of center-fire 
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rifle cartridges, 55 percent of shotgun shells, 
and 25 percent of .22 caliber rifle cartridges. 

W. P. B. emphasized that deliveries in vol- 
ume could not be expected before May and 
that initial shipments would be confined to 
stocks necessary to fill orders now on dealers’ 
books, from farmers and ranchers and for 
other essential uses, including police and 
official preinduction training programs. Also 
covered in the initial shipments would be 
essential supplies for Alaska and Territorial 
possessions, 

While it is possible that by fall there will 
be sufficient ammunition for game shooting, 
W. P. B. officials said that for the time being 
none can be spared from supplies necessary 
to crop and livestock conservation. No am- 
munition will be made available for amuse- 
ment purposes, W. P. B. said, 

If facilities recently released by the armed 
services are required for additional military 
ammunition, even this restricted program 
will not be fulfilled, it was pointed out. 


River Tranportation Upon the Missouri 
River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. C. JASPER BELL 


OF MISSOURI - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 13, 1944 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, next week a 
bill will be before the House affecting the 
matter of navigation on the Missouri 
River. 

At the present time the shippers along 
the Missouri River are enjoying a 6-foot 
channel. The question has been raised 
by some people as to the value of naviga- 
tion upon an inland stream like the Mis- 
souri River. 

I made some inquiry of the Corps of 
Engineers, and although I have known for 
a long time that that great water thor- 
oughfare going from Kansas City north 
to Sioux City and south to New Orleans 
had been a busy place, moving vast 
quantities of grain, flour, beans, and other 
commodities up and down the river, until 
I received the figures from the War De- 
partment I did not know the vastnesss of 
the volume of shipping on that waterway 
at this time. 

The latest assembled figures cover the 
year 1941. I am told by very reliable au- 
thorities, and it appears to be a matter 
of common knowledge, that during these 
busy war times the traffic up and down 
our river has continued the rising trend. 

If there has ever been a time when our 
entire transportation system is being put 
to test as ours is being used as one of the 
vital links in our whole war effort, this 
time is now. 

During 1941, 3,083,426 bushels of grain 
and miscellaneous grain products were 
transported on the bosom of the old 
Missouri River. One hundred and eleven 
thousand two hundred and seventy-five 
barrels of flour and 9,500 bushels of beans 
have also been transported. By com- 
paring the statistics of 1941 and previous 
years it is clear that for a long time there 
has been a definite uptrend in the vol- 
ume of shipments. There have been 
those who told us that river transporta- 


tion could not meet competition with the 
rails. That statement is not only untrue 
but an examination of the rail rates as 
compared with water rates will show that 
the shippers along the Missouri River 
have been saved vast sums of money by 
reason of the fact that the water rate is 
much lower than the rail rate. 

For instance, the water rate for ship- 
ment of grain from Kansas City to St. 
Louis is 44% cents per hundredweight. 
The rail rate for the same shipment 
is 12 cents per hundredweight. The 
water rate on grain from Kansas City 
to Chicago is 942 cents per hundred- 
weight. The rail rate on grain per hun- 
dredweight from Kansas City to Chicago 
is 16 cents. The water rate on grain 
from Kansas City to Vicksburg is 12 ½ 
cents per hundredweight. The rail rate 
from Kansas City to Vicksburg on grain 
is 2144 cents per hundredweight. 

If you wanted to ship a hundred pounds 
of grain from Kansas City to New Orleans 
by water it would cost you 1234 cents per 
hundredweight. But if you had to send 
it over the rails-it would cost you 32 cents 
per hundredweight. 

While even under the 6-foot channel 
which we now enjoy, these vast quan- 
tities of grain, flour, and other products 
have been shipped up and down the Mis- 
souri River, the volume of trade in 
shipment unquestionably will greatly 
increase when we have a 9-foot chan- 
nel which is a standard obtaining on the 
connecting rivers of the inland waterway 
system. - 


Radio Address by Hon. Calvin D. Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1944 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following address 
by my colleague, Hon. CALVIN D. JOHNSON, 
Republican, of Illinois, delivered over the 
facilities of the Blue Network Friday, 
March 10, 1944: 


Good evening, folks; it is quite often, as 
we gather in the evening and listen to our 
radios, that we are enthralled by a beautiful 
song, and the name of that song is God Bless 
America. As we reflect we realize that God 
has blessed America with communities such 
as ours. He has blessed it with a liberty- 
loving people, your forefathers and mine, who 
founded upon this continent the greatest 
nation ever to exist upon the face of the 
globe, and He peopled it with patriots, men 
and women who have ever placed love of 
country before love of self, 

Quite often we wonder as to the type of 
men who founded this Government of ours, 
so let us press aside that mysterious veil of 
yesterday and gaze backward down those long 
corridors of time into a dim and almost for- 
gotten past. Let us parade upon the field of 
recollection those men and women who gave 
their all that you and I might be a free and 
independent people. As they pass in review 
we are brought to the realization that you 
and I can take but little credit for what 
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America is today. America of tomorrow is 
our problem. The law of life decrees that 
the torch of progress shall slip from the 
palsied fingers of age to be caught and borne 
aloft by the supple strength of youth, ever 
onward, ever upward, ever seeking to im- 
prove, that America of tomorrow shall be 
greater than America of today. 

America is great, not because of its mighty 
mountains, its beautiful rivers, its silent val- 
leys; it is great because it mattered not to 
the founding fathers whether they were mer- 
chant, prince, or ‘laborer—their hopes and 
ambitions for their children were the same. 
The goal in life which the pioneer set for 
himself and because of lack of opportunity or 
lack of education failed to attain he wanted 
to see attained by his children, and there was 
no sacrifice too great for the pioneer dad and 
mother to make in their efforts to extend to 
their children the educational and other 
advantages which in so many instances they 
themselves were denied. Their hopes were 
in their children, and today history repeats, 
for again the future of America rests upon 
youthful shoulders; even as you and I as- 
semble here, American sons, your sons and 
mine, are fighting upon the world’s far-flung 
battlefields, fighting to preserve the liberties 
for which their forefathers died. A few short 
months ago these boys were with us. They 
are the same boys who were taught by Amer- 
ican mothers to look toward heaven with 
smiling, trusting faces as the place from 
whence all blessings came; but today those 
boys look toward heaven with apprehension 
and anger, for from the heavens come bomb- 
ers that rain death and destruction upon 
them as they march through war's flaming 
hell; bombers which in many instances were 
made with American aluminum, powered 
with American gas, dropping bombs made 
with American steel which, in our folly, we 
sold to our mortal enemy, although we knew 
this enemy had joined in an unholy alliance 
with the Axis. 

The spirits of great Americans hover over 
this Nation, and by reviewing their lives we 
find a pattern that shapes our own destiny. 
They were men of action; men of honor, and 
men whose every act was motivated by the 
love of liberty and of country. They were 
men who were taught by American mothers 
at the family hearthstone that America was 
a land of opportunity and that no height 
was too great for any American to reach, 
They were men who were taught that indi- 
vidual initiative and a willingness to work 
would overcome all things, and that sweat 
was the only cure for economic ills. They 
were men who were taught that public of- 
fice was a public trust; that the Supreme 
Court was akin to holy, and that the Consti- 
tution of the United States was sacred and 
should be held inviolate by every true Amer- 
ican, no matter how high or how low his sta- 
tion in life. Those men have passed for- 
ever. The curtain of time has forever closed 
the portals of their tombs. The mantle of 
authority has been transferred from their 
shoulders to yours and mine. Our duty is to 
carry on and preserve the type of government 
that made America great, the type of gov- 
ernment that permitted the progress: which, 
during 150 years, has. placed America upon 
the pinnacle of world domination; the type 
of government. built by incentive, ingenuity, 
and initiative; the type of government built 
by men who hewed an empire from a wilder- 
ness and who realized that nothing of any 
value was ever produced that was not the 
result of the sweat and toil of men's hands. 
Such were the ideals and government of our 
fathers. 

But folks, today there is a new school of 
thought in Washington. It is headed by 
those who would change our Government 
from a government of laws to a government 
of men, and who seek to destroy the confi- 
dence of the people in their Congress and 
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the institutions of government founded by 
their fathers. The history of our Nation 
is replete with instances wherein the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of government 
have had honest differences of opinions, but 
for the first time the Congress has been 
charged by the Chief Executive with prac- 
ticing fraud. 

This charge was made regarding the soldier 
vote. The Congress wanted to send a com- 
plete ballot, listing all candidates, to each 
soldier. The administration wanted to send 
a short biank ballot that listed none. The 
administration claimed that a full State bal- 
lot could not be sent. The Congress and 45 
Governors claimed that it could. The Con- 
gress wanted elections controlled by the 
States, as is provided by our Constitution. 
The administration wanted to ignore that 
provision. Both the President and the Con- 
gress knew that post cards, prepared for a 
soldier vote, were already in the hands of our 


overseas forces and that with these post cards. 


State ballots could be requested. Both knew 
that the Army had stated that 42 days would 
be sufficient for a round trip by mail to our 
most remote outpost, and both knew the 
State assemblies throughout the Nation have 
amended their laws to meet this element of 
time. Both knew that the total weight of 
all State ballots, if mailed to each member 
of the armed forces abroad, would be ap- 
proximately 250 tons, and that 14,000 tons 
of Christmas mail had been delivered by the 
Army and Navy from the port of New York 
alone. All Americans are proud of the fact 
that the Army delivered turkey for each sol- 
dier's Christmas dinner, and Congress be- 
lieves it can also deliver him a State ballot 
and permit him to express his opinion in the 
election of all candidates, not merely Presi- 
dent, United States. Senator, and Congress- 
man, as proposed by the Federal plan. 

In the recent veto message of the President 
concerning the $2,000,000,000 tax budget the 
Chief Executive charged that the bill was 
drawn for “the greedy and not the needy.” 
The unfairness of this statement caused the 
biast by Senator BARKLEY which rocked the 
administration to its foundations. Let us 
analyze that charge. 

In 1933 taxes collected by the Federal Gov- 
ernment were $2,080,000,000. In 1944 they 
were $41,185,000,000. In 1933 our national 
debt was $22,000,000,000. Today it is one 
hundred and seventy-four billions. Our na- 
tional debt limit today is two hundred and 
ten billions. We are to be asked shortly to 
increase it to two hundred and sixty billions. 
This amount, when reached, would place a 
Federal tax burden of $2,000 upon each man, 
woman, and child in our Nation, or $10,000 
for a family of five. Personally, I feel that 
we are doing our part. Canada’s war budget 
for this year is $4,000,000,000. Russia's is 
$15,000,000,000. England's is $21,000,000,000. 
Our country’s is $100,000,000,000. We are fur- 
nishing 73 percent of the sons to be used in 
the invasion of Europe and 70 percent of the 
cash for the entire war. 

A recent veto message adroitly mentioning 
items found on the workers table, stated that 
if food subsidies were not continued that 
hamburger would go up 4 cents per pound, 
pork chops 4½ cents, sliced ham 6% cents, 
chuck roast 314 cents, and round steak 5 
cents per pound. Frankly, I do not know 
how these figures were computed, as the Fed- 
eral subsidy on beef is $1.10 per hundred- 
weight, and on pork it is $1.30. This sub- 
sidy was granted to the packers to offset a 
2-cents-per-pound roll-back ordered by the 
Government, who controls prices, both to 
producer and consumer, These figures are 
somewhat similar to those contained in a 
statement made on the floor of Congress, 
that the Government price-control program 
had saved the American public $6,000,000,000 
on sugar alone. This amount would be a 
saving of $47 to every person in the country 


and, at 5 cents per pound, would purchase 


2% tons for a family of five. 

Let us turn for a moment to those starry- 
eyed world planners, those dreamers who, 
with your money, promise a utopia to the 
entire world. 

Recently I stated on the floor of Congress 
that the American people were being taken 
for the worst financial sled ride the world 
has ever known, and that our Capitol had be- 
come the headquarters for the Order of the 
Empty Satchel where delegates assembled in 
answer to the urging of starry-eyed globats 
who coursed the world, making lush and 
ridiculous promises of American goods and 
American dollars. Tonight I reiterate those 
charges and cite as proof the farm machinery 
program of U. N. R. R. A., which I recently 
exposed. It is the brain child of these crys- 
tal gazers whose heads are in the clouds and 
whose hands are in our pockets, and contains 
a list of farm equipment, approximately 500,- 
000 items, each representing an essential and 
necessary piece of machinery for which Amer- 
ican farmers have been pleading ever since 
Pearl Harbor. They propose to distribute 
this machinery among approximately 15 na- 
tions of Europe, every one of which is at pres- 
ent, wholly or in part, occupied by Axis forces, 
and yet these utopian dreamers demand de- 
livery of portions of this equipment by Au- 
gust 1, 1944. 1 

Thirty thousand tractors are to be sent to 
parts of Europe, where in many instances the 
intended recipient has never seen one. 

Thirty thousand plows are to be scattered 
all over Europe and paid for with American 
dollars. 

Thirty thousand separators; 50,000 mowers; 
17,000 reapers; 22,900 horse-drawn hay rakes; 
40,000 harrows and harrow sections; and 12,- 
000 binders; every item of which Members of 
Congress have endeavored to obtain for needy 
farmers. 

Thirty thousand pieces of machinery to the 
Netherlands whose cash reserves in this coun- 
try are enormous; 15,000 pieces of equipment 
to Belgium and Luxemburg; 14,000 to Czech- 
oslovakia; 21,000 to Denmark; 212,000 to 
France; 8,900 to Greece; 12,000 to Norway; 
115,000 to Poland; 36,000 to Yugoslavia; 20,000 
to the Baitic States; and 10,000 to Italy. 

In addition, there are listed 13,000 tons of 
spare parts to repair machinery in Europe 
while our American farmers are using bailing 
wire to hold their equipment together. 

Folks, our country has been called upon, 
through lend-lease, to contribute our wealth 
and our energies to an embattled world. No 
Member of Congress begrudges the allocation 
of war materials to any nation that is actu- 
ally engaged by participation in the war. 
I do, however, most vociferously protest the 
use of our funds for buildings a railroad in 
Mexico, draining swamps in Venezuela, pay- 
ing Peruvians to reduce cotton acreage, and 
the squandering of $78,000,000 in the jungles 
of Brazil on a rubber project that has given 
no returns, 

I do not charge the follies of the New Deal 
to true Democrats, although many have ac- 
quiesced by their silence to certain of its acts. 
I do not charge them because the history of 
their party is long and glorious and one of 
adherence to our Constitution. The history 
of the New Deal, however, is brief and shad- 
owy and its record toward our Constitution 
is one of abrogation and disregard. I merely 
ask you, my fellow Americans, how much 
longer are we to follow as gullible children 
these crystal-gazing Pied Pipers who lead us 
onward toward bankruptcy, When Members 
of Congress criticize such activities, certain 
erackpots call us Fascists and charge us with 
hindering the war effort. 

The American public need have no fear as 
to the attitude of Congress toward the war. 
Our sons, 268 of them, march onward with 
your sons toward complete victory. 
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We in America had prayed that war would 
never again come -to this great free land of 
ours, for when we older folks think of war we 
remember 1917. It seems but yesterday that 
we stood in awed silence as Old Glory passed, 
held aloft by those stalwart sons of America. 
We heard the roll of drums and the echoing 
tramp of millions of marching feet as the 
legions of America marched off to war. 

We remember the armistice and how the 
Nation, wild with joy, welcomed our return- 
ing soldiers, but folks, they did not all re- 
turn, and today in America there are more 
than 100,000 dads and mothers whose hearts 
are heavy, for down through the years there 
comes to them the memory of a tousled- 
headed baby boy that once crawled across 
their kitchen floor. They remember him 
when he was just tall enough to stand on 
tiptoe and reach on the table and grasp at 
his daddy’s pipe. They remember how they 
toddled him on their knees and taught him 
to love his country and to revere its flag and 
the things for which it stood. They remem- 
ber how he came home in the evening from 
the little school and excitedly told of the 
lessons in history and of the patriots who 
had gone beyond. They remember how 
proud they were as he marched away in uni- 
form, and they remember the telegram that 
came from their Government telling them 
that he would never again return, for their 
boy sleeps today and until eternity beneath 
a whited cross upon the battlefields of 
France. 

Friends, the icy hand of death has reached 
into my own home in this war. On July 29, 
1943, my own son made the supreme sacrifice 
and joined that legion of heroes who march 
silently through eternity. “Above his grave 
there is a simple cross marked, “Here lies a 
soldier.” I pledge to him, to his cOmrades in 
death, and to those who shall return, that I 
will devote my feeble and untiring efforts to 
the preservation of the Government of their 
fathers, a government perpetuated by the 
consent of the governed. I ask only that 
history record of me that I had but one 
prayer—that this Government of ours, this 
great citadel of freedom, may stand forever 
as living, throbbing proof that “government 
of the people, by the people, and for the 
people” has not perished from this earth. 


Congress Does Good Job 
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HON. GEORGE L. RADCLIFFE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 13 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a very interest- 
ing and informative article entitled 
“Congress Does Good Job,” by David 
Lawrence, which was published in the 
Washington Evening Star of Monday, 
March 6, 1944. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONGRESS DOES GOOD JOB—ANALYSIS SHOWS 
FINANCES OF UNITED STATES SOUNDER THAN 
ANY COUNTRY IN WORLD 

(By David Lawrence) 

When the American people do a good job 
they should be commended for it. When 
the Congress does a good job, it should be 
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commended, too. And when the facts are 
that the finances of the Government of the 
United States are in better shape than those 
of any other government in the world, and 
better still than they have been since the 
outbreak of the war, the story should be 
broadcast as widely as possible. 

It would be most regrettable if editorial 
writers of British newspapers should con- 
tinue to say that the recent failure of the 
President to get the tax bill he wanted marks 
a disregard by Congress of the necessities of 
the fiscal situation. Here are the facts 
some of which may come as a surprise even 
to many American readers: 

1. The American people will pay close to 
$42,000,000,000 in taxes in the fiscal year 1944, 
which ends June 30 next, and, assuming the 
continuance of total war, they will pay about 
$44,000,000,000 in taxes in the fiscal year 
1945, which ends June 30, 1945. Either of 
these sums in Federal taxes alone is more 
than the entire national income was in 1932 
or 1933, respectively. The Federal taxes paid 
in the fiscal year 1943 were only $23,000,- 
000,000. A jump of nearly 100 percent from 
one year to the next is something worth 
talking about. 

2. The American people are financing the 
difference- between tax receipts and total ex- 
penditures—that is, the annual deficit—in a 
manner calculated to prevent inflation. 
Thus, the total Federal Budget for the fiscal 
year 1944 is officially estimated now at $99,- 
000,000,000, and when the $41,000,000,000 of 
taxes—official figures—are subtracted it 
leaves $58,000,000,000 to be raised by borrow- 
ing. To curb inflation it nrust be the kind of 
borrowing that comes out of current savings 
and no’ from the deposit moneys of com- 
mercial banks, The American people are now 
furnishing such savings at the rate of $45,- 
000,000,000 a year. Both in the War Loan 
drive last September and the drive just con- 
cluded, the purchases by mutual savings 
banks, corporations, insurance companies, 
and individuals—that is, sources outside the 
commercial banks—ran at the amazing rate 
of $45,000,000,000 a year. This is an extraor- 
dinary proportion out of the $58,000,000,000 
needed and is all the more notable because 
it was accomplished without any forced-sav- 
ings legislation. 

8. The Treasury, unintentionally, of course, 
overestimated for the President the expendi- 
tures and underestimated the tax receipts. 
Thus, in January 1943, the President an- 
nounced the 1944 Budget at $104,000,000,000, 
stuck to that figure in August 1943, but re- 
vised it down to $99,000,000,000 in his message 
of January this year. On taxes the President 
in the January (1943) message estimated 
833,000,000, 000 as the amount that would be 
collected, increased his total to $38,000,000,000 
in his August 1, 1943, summation of the Bud- 
get when the withholding tax came in, and 
revised his total upward to $41,009,000,000 in 
his January (1944) message. Actually, the 
tax receipts will be about $42,000,000,000 and 
the Budget will be nearer $97,000,000,000 than 
$99,000,000,000, according to reliable, though 
unofficial, estimates. j 

What, then, was all the shouting about? 
In the January 1943, message the President 
asked for $16,000,000,000 in additional taxes 
for the 1944 Budget. By January 1944 he 
lopped off $5,000,000,000 from the Budget and 
added $8,000,000,000 to his tax estimate. Ac- 
cording to his own figures, the Treasury, 
therefore, is $13,000,000,000 better off than it 
was in his survey of January 1943. The Pres- 
ident in October 1943, revised his request for 
additional taxes downward from $16,000,000,- 
000 to $10,500,000,000. So, actually, without 
counting the revenues from the tax bill 
just passed, the President got his $10,500,000,- 
000 and had $2,500,000,000 to spare. If we 
look at the 1945 picture for which Congress 
has just given the Treasury a net addition 
of $2,000,000,600, is means that Mr. Roosevelt, 
in effect, finds the Treasury with $15,000,- 


000,000 out of the $16,000,000,000 he requested 
in January 1943 and with $4,500,000,000 more 
than he requested in October 1943, and re- 
peated in January and February 1944. 

As for the fiscal year 1945, the Budget pic- 
ture looks even better. Assuming a continu- 
ance of total war, the tax collections should 
reach $44,000,000,000 with the new revenue 
just provided by Congress. The Buúget may 
run about $94,000,000,000, even including the 
outlays of the so-called governmental cor- 
porations like the R. F. C. If we use the 
President’s method of counting social-secu- 
rity receipts it means that on a cash basis we 
shall take in $46,500,000,000. This is more 
than 50 percent of the money needed for the 
total budget, and is figured, too, without any 
increase in the social-security taxes. That's 
a higher ratio than has generally been 
thought possible and the President should be 
happy about it because it meets the war- 
time objective of financing 50 percent of the 
total annual Budget out of taxes, as he urged 
in his January 1943 message. 


Press Reports 
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HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1944 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
St. Marys (Pa.) Daily Press of March 
10, 1944: 

PRESS REPORTS 


Congressman Kerre in Washington this 
week produced a letter he had just received 
from a marine in the South Pacific in which 
was enclosed portion of a mimeographed 
sheet made up of press reports sent to Navy 
stations for the purpose of disseminating 
the news. Among other items on the sheet 
was one carrying a date line “Minneapolis, 
Minn.” reading at follows: 

“Chairman Robert E, Hannegan, of the 
Democratic National Committee, said Tues- 
day night: ‘The election of a Republican 
President in November would turn the Gov- 
ernment over to unpracticed hands and bring 
inescapable confusion and indecision in 
windings up the war and planning the 
peace.“ 

In his second major address since his elec- 
tion to the Democratic chairmanship, Han- 
negan told a Washington Day dinner: “What 
could hearten Hitler or the Japanese war 
lords more than tidings that the American 
people had repudiated the administration of 
Franklin Roosevelt?” 

The marine correspondent in his letter to 
Congressman KEEFE said: 

“This letter strikes at the roots of what 
America is fighting for—a free choice by 
election of whom we want for whatever elec- 
tive office we want to elect him, without any 
offering the cry of traitor, treason, mutiny, or 
sabotage. I want the chance to make a 
choice between Roosevelt and the other can- 
didates, because that’s a choice denied the 
people of Germany, Japan, Italy, France, and 
the conquered countries. 

“While we're free, I want a free ballot, but I 
don't want either of us to tell the other that 
his candidate is a ‘Hitler-Tojo’ candidate. 

“It isn't an issue and won't make any 
votes for them out here, but it is just plain 
ridiculous that a party after 12 years of the 
Presidency wants to run the show and steer 
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the campaign and the prospects of the next 
4. Hitler and the Japanese war lords will 
have more to hearten them if the American 
people don’t have a free election, free of all 
international intimidation.” 

That marine uttered a mouthful and what 
he says should serve notice on such men as 
Chairman Hannegan that he had best temper 
his speeches with more courtesy and judicial 
reasoning. 

It is perfectly all right for Mr. Hannegan 
to work his head off to see that the Roosevelt 
regime is retained in Washington, but when 
he intimates that Hitler and Tojo would be 
greatly pleased if a Republican won a seat 
in the White House, he talks like a schoolboy, 
not as chairman of a great political party. 

To assume for one moment that General 
Eisenhower or General MacArthur or Ad- 
miral Nimitz or Halsey would quit fighting 
because there was a change in White House 
occupants, is an insult to American intelli- 
gence. 

The war will be fought on regardless of who 
wins the November election, even if Joe 
Doakes or Elmer Zilch were elected. 

Presidential campaigns should be con- 
ducted on a high level of intelligence with 
each party follower in America taking for 
granted that those who do not agree with 
him on party issues may have honest dif- 
ferences of opinion. 

To publicly state a defeat for President 
Roosevelt in November would be considered 
a victory for the Axis Powers is stooping 
pretty damned low in the field of politics. 

It is the same as a personal accusation 
against every person who might cast a Re- 
publican vote in November, accusing them 
of halting the war effort. 

We feel quite sure American boys in uni- 
form are not asked what their political 
affiliations are. They are determined on but 
one thing—total victory—and the civilian 
population feels the same way. 

For a while we thought the Democrats had 
made an excellent choice when they picked 
Mr. Hannegan as their national chairman, 
Today we have some doubts, 


Liberation and Rehabilitation of Austria 
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oF 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday. March 13, 1944 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
made by me in New York City on Satur- 
day, March 11, 1944, on the sixth anni- 
versary of the German invasion of Aus- 
tria: 

We have gathered on this occasion to com- 
memorate a great wrong and to express our 
faith that it soon will be righted. The wrong 
was the violation of Austrian independence 
by Nazi hordes on this day 6 years ago and its 
forcible annexation by Germany. The right- 
ing of the wrong will be the reestablishment 
of a free Austria, prayed for by all true Aus- 
trians within and without that country, and 
hoped for by the friends of Austria every- 
where. 

The Governments of the United Kingdom, 
the Soviet Union, and the United States of 
America agreed that Austria, the first free 
country to fall a victim to Hitlerite aggres- 
sion, shall be liberated from German domi- 
nation. They regard the annexation as null 
and void, and declared that they wished to 
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see reestablished a free and independent 
Austria, thereby opening the way for her 
people themselves to find that political and 
economic security which is the only basis for 
lasting peace. 

Austria means much to all of us. Many of 
you have been privileged to see that country 
and to know it intimately, I have never had 
the good fortune to visit it, although it is the 
land from which my father came, but I have 
been raised to cherish that lovely country in 
the heart of Europe, with the Alps—the cen- 
tral mountain peaks of the Continent—rising 
within its boundaries, and with the Danube, 
Europe’s main life stream, flowing through its 
valleys. A land with a 1,000-year-old history 
and civilization. The sturdy virtue of the 
Austrian peasant has given it backbone and 
inner strength. Its people have a deep love 
of freedom and of democratic institutions. 
And the cosmopolitan culture which had 
grown up in Vienna, at once learned and 
graceful, has given the world one of its chief 
centers of civilization. 

But even were it not for the special appeal 
which Austria has to our hearts, we would 
still feel with her in this hour of her en- 
forced captivity, and we would still be hoping 
for her deliverance. For the creed of liberty 
is that every people, every country, great or 
small, powerful or weak, rich or poor, gifted 
or ordinary, is entitled to freedom. We know 
that liberty and freedom is the highest pos- 
session of any people. Together with the in- 
vasion of Austria we bemoan that march of 
the Axis across the globe which has resulted 
in the loss of independence, of freedom, and 
of security over large parts of Europe, and 
which has brought such unprecedented de- 
struction to wide areas not only in Europe 
but on the continents of Asia and Africa and 
many islands in the Far East. Truly the rape 
of Austria was but part of a larger tragedy. 

But today the flow of barbarism has been 
checked. Its ebb has begun. Nazi forces 
have already been compelled to give up vast 
sections of the areas they have seized. And 
lately the armies and the Navy of Japan 
are also forced backward and still further 
backward. Liberation of the oppressed is in- 
evitably linked with the forward march of 
the forces of the United Nations. And there 
is historic justice in the fact that, if in 
the tragic confusion of the spring of 1938 
Austria had found no assistance, from any- 
where, it has now been singled out for a 
solemn promise of renewed independence. 

It is clear, of course, that liberation from 
German occupation is but the beginning of 
Austria’s rehabilitation. A great many pa- 
tient and resolute efforts will be required to 
get a free Austria on her feet, to liberate her 
from the mental and material shackles that 
will be left behind by the Nazis. The Mos- 
cow resolution, in proclaiming her future 
freedom, has wisely pointed out that in the 
final settlement, account will be taken of the 
part which the people of Austria themselves 
play in the process of their liberation, It 
can be a significant part, even as far as 
military operations are concerned. 

Friends of Austria, as well as Austrians 
themselves, are feryent in their willingness 
and anxiety to cooperate to the fullest meas- 
ure and in every way in implementation of 
the Moscow Declaration, but may I say that 
as far as I can learn, there has been no 
definite plan or plans advanced by which that 
willingness and anxiety can be satisfied. In 
other words, there is no recognition, formally 
or informally, officially or unofficially, by 
any of the three great nations which promul- 
gated the declaration, of any agency, or per- 
sons to represent Austria. As far as I know, 
there is no one to whom one can look for 
guidance or direction. This seems to me to 
be a deficiency that should be corrected. 

May I express the hope that it will not he 
long before the United Nations will be able 
to announce their selection of truly repre- 


sentative persons or an agency or some sort 
of commission, be what it may, to act in 
behalf of those Austrians who are determined 
that the Nazi ideologies will never gain a foot- 
hold in their country, and that any such 
seeds which may have been planted will 
quickly be uprooted. 

The people of Austria, who can play an 
effective part in the process of their libera- 
tion—to put it bluntly—should be told what 
to do, when to do it, and how to do it, by 
those to whom they can look with confidence 
for leadership. 

A subject which seems to me to need 

clarification and readjustment is the policy 
of the United States with respect to the 
intermingling and confinement of Austrian 
prisoners of war with German prisoners of 
war. 
Article 9 of the Geneva Convention of 1929, 
on the subject of prisoners of war, states 
that they may be separated “according to 
race or nation.” It is now acknowledged 
without contradiction that the nations of 
Austria and Germany are separate and dis- 
tinct. Would it not also be right, therefore, 
to determine upon a policy of the separation 
of these two peoples while confined as pris- 
oners of war? 

Today there are comparatively few so con- 
fined, but in the days to come, when ` big 
push is on and the invasion from the west 
comes, as it surely will, the number of pris- 
oners of war will increase many, many fold, 
growing ever and ever larger as the march 
to Berlin makes headway. 

It would be tut simple justice to carry 
out what has already been declared at Mos- 
cow; that is, the distinctiveness of the two 
nations, the innocence of one and the gullt 
of the other, 

Can we consider it wise to permit the one 
which was conqueror to maintain domina- 
tion over the one who was conquered? It is 
known that in the prison camps those who 
follow the Nazi ideologies hold sway and 
power over those who hate nazi-ism, We 
have known of tragedies, but do we know 
of the humiliations and embarrassments that 
frequently and inevitably occur, and of which 
no record is ever made? 

Furthermore, I question whether it is in 
the interest of democracy to permit in the 
prison camps domination by Nazi ideologists 
over their enemies, particularly when such 
camps are under the supervision and control 
of the leading democratic nation of the 
world, the United States of America. 

Is there not danger that these prison camps 
are now or will in the future become breed- 
ing places for the indoctrination and the 
spread of the Nazi doctrine to those who 
have so far escaped the virus? Were this 
policy to continue until the end of the war 
it would mean that the Austrians would be 
the last people to remain under the domina- 
tion of the Nazi and the Nazi officers. If 
separate camps were established, it is as in- 
evitable as the coming of the morning sun 
that the atmosphere would be as different 
and distinct in one camp as distinguished 
from the other as is the difference between 
day and night. 

It is my claim that the so-called admin- 
istrative difficulties are not too great to be 
surmounted by a simple, systematic, and 
judicious series of questions. After all, na- 
tionality is the real question to be decided. 
It could readily be determined to which type 
of camp each prisoner should go. Such ques- 
tioning should be done at the earliest possi- 
ble moment after capture—most probably at 
the receiving center. Of course, there might 
be a few instances where a proper finding 
would not be made, but these mistakes would 
be so few and far between that little harm 
would result from them when we compare 
it with the great over-all benefit from every 
important aspect. 
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It is my sincere hope that this subject will 
be immediately considered, and that the 
United States, at least, will decide and take 
steps at once to establish separate camps. 

From an, point of view post-war Austria 
will have but few claims, and these claims will 
be modest. Although it was oi. of the two 
nuclei of a great empire in the past, German- 
speaking Austria has long ago lost any im- 
perialistic appetite it may have possessed. 
Unlike the Germans, and especially unlike 
the Prussians, the Austrians can, in this 
respect, be compared with the Spanish, the 
Portuguese, the Danes, and the Swedes, all of 
whom have had their hours of worldly great- 
ness, but all of whom have, for a consider- 
able time, more or less cheerfully settled 
down in their restricted world. 

Like these masters of past empires, or vast 
territories, the Austrians do not have any 
desire to dominate, to acquire, to rule, or to 
subject anybody. They will be happy if left 
by themselves with that minimum of com- 
fort and national income which will enable 
them to feed their population adequately, to 
protect the aged ones, to safeguard the health 
of their children, to enjoy unfettered their 
theater, art, and music, and to be able to 
devote themselves to productive work and to 
the lighter side of life. 

Proof of this thoroughly undynamic char- 
acter of Austria can be found in her interna- 
tional policy in the inter-war period of 1919 
to 1938. 

Whatever the mistakes of her foreign policy 
in these years may have been (and her close 
association with the Italy of Mussolini in the 
last years of her liberty was one of them), 
Austria has never shown throughout the years 
of her independent existence as a small state 
the slightest sign of aggressiveness. She never 
developed anything comparable to the Ger- 
man Versailles complex. 

Post-war Austria can, in my opinion, be 
absolutely self-sustaining from an economic 
point of view. It is perhaps unknown to most 
of you that quite recently considerable de- 
posits of oil were discovered in a district not 
far from Vienna, and it is said that this oil 
pocket will make what is now known as 
Austria the third or fourth nation of Europe 
in the production of oil. Those of you who 
know anything about the economy of that 
country will instantly appreciate how great 
an effect this can have on her industrial 
capacity and upon her self-sufficiency in 
general, 

Oil, one of the most precious of Nature’s 
possessions in this age, is in the hands of Aus- 
tria in abundance and, therefore, you can 
look forward to her future with serenity and 
confidence. 

Need I add that this is also a compelling 
argument as to why Austria need not have, 
and does not have, any imperialistic designs 
or program. 

But in adjusting themselves to the prob- ` 
lems and conditions of the post-war world, 
the responsibility will He mainly with the 
Austrians themselves. We, who are her 
friends and believe in her people, are hopeful 
that they will show themselves worthy of 
this responsibility and will accomplish the 
task with honor and with intelligence. 

Among the problems which the people of 
Austria will have to solve, few will prove as 
essential to her welfare as securing true good- 
neighbor relations with the neighboring peo- 
ples. On this planet of ours, nations are no 
longer isolated from one another. Peaceful 
and fruitful cooperation between nations is 
essential, if mankind is to be saved from ever- 
recurring wars of increasing savagery. This 
is true even of mighty nations separated by 
oceans, and it is especially true in the case of 
the crowded small countries of Central 
Europe. 

Therefore, for the sake of world peace, and 
especially for the sake of the peace and pros- 
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perity of the peoples of Central Europe, let us 
hope that harmony and close cooperation will 
reign in that part of the world after this war, 
Austrians and their neighbors have lived to- 
gether so long that there are many suspicions 
and recriminations between them. 

But there is also a great deal that they have 
in common. Patience, good will, and self- 
restraint can accomplish a great deal in lay- 
ing suspicions at rest. If these qualities will 
be present, in post-war Austria as well as in 
her neighbors, harmony in that part of the 
world should not be difficult to achieve, to 
the lasting benefit of all concerned. 

The one principle which, I hope, will govern 

‘international relations in Central Europe or, 
for that matter, anywhere else, is the prin- 
ciple of voluntary cooperation. There is no 
point in imposing close relations on unwill- 
ing neighbors. In the light of this guiding 
principle, the people of America will watch 
the nations of Central Europe with sympathy 
and understanding and will hope that They 
find within themselves, the wisdom to set- 
tle matters between them to the well-being 
of all parties. 

We who are here belong to different creeds 
and to many nations. Some of us are Amer- 
loans of various origins. Some are on their 
way to join the citizenry of this Republic. 
Some are refugees looking forward to the day 
‘of return to their country. And others are 
friends of Austria from the four corners of 
the earth. 

Different as our origin is, there is probably 
a similar difference in our political and social 
outlook, I doubt whether it would be pos- 
sible to draw up a detailed program for Aus- 
tria’s future, which would be equally pleasing 
to all those present here, either those on the 
platform or those in the audience. But all 
of us can take equal pride in the things that 
unite us: These things are our common in- 
dignation at the rape of Austria by the Nazis; 
our common hope that the victory of the 
United Nations will bring back a free Austria; 
and our common prayer that in free agree- 
ment with her neighbors and with the other 
nations of the world, the people of Austria 
will once more take their rightful place 
among the builders of civilization and peace. 


Radio Address to the People of My 
District 
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HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 13, 1944 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Rrecorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address delivered by me over Sta- 
tion WNBF on March 11, 1944: 


Dear friends of the Triple Cities and my 
congressional district, the meeting of the 
Hall Purlough Club officers at the Hotel Fred- 
erick in Endicott a week ago was highly suc- 
cessful. A central council was organized and 
a chairman for each of the Triple Cities was 
elected by the council. 

Miss Septemia Morlands, who was the first 
club president, was selected chairman of the 
greater Endicott area. 

Mrs, Dorothy Orzel, president of Club No. 2, 
will have charge of Johnson City, 

Mrs. Janet Virgilio, president of the Tenth 
Ward Club, was selected chairman for Bing- 
hamton, 


The clubs represented at the central coun- 
cil gathering were: 

Club No, 1, North Side, Endicott, 

Ciub No, 2, South Side, Johnson City, 

Club No, 8, west Endicott. 

Club No, 4 central Endicott, 

Club No. 6, fifth ward, Binghamton. 

Club No. 6, seventh ward, Binghamton. 

Club No, 7, tenth ward, Binghamton. 

Club No; 8, thirteenth ward, Binghamton. 

Club No. 9, Vestal. 

Club No, 10, Endwell. 

It should be pointed out that this group 
decided only women should be admitted to 
Furlough Club membership, 

It is my understanding that some folks 
have charged me with trying to make a po- 
litical organization out of the Hall Furlough 
Clubs, They say I am attempting to play 
politics at these ladies’ expense, 

Iam not even a member of the Hall Fur- 
lough Clubs so I would have great difficulty 
trying to sell a group of women on something 
they didn’t want. 

When the original club was organized, I 
was asked to lend my name to its title. I was 
told that its objectives were to help the 
boys in service. I was assured of valued sup- 
port from its members for the Hall Furlough 
bill now in Congress, 

These are high-minded and worth-while 
objectives; and I gladly gave consent to let 
my- name be used in connection with the 
Furlough Clubs. But I cannot tolerate for 
a moment the use of my name by any club 
which is organized to boost the political stock 
of some member for public office. This would 
not be fair to the people I represent in 
Congress. 

I want to thank the presidents and officers 
as well as the members of the Hall Furlough 
Clubs who are remaining loyal to the ob- 
jectives set forth in their bylaws. I sup- 
pose some political enemies will accuse me 
of having a sinister purpose in working for 
the members of these Furlough Clubs. 

If it is political to aid the dependent wife 
of a man who is away fighting for his coun- 
try, then the Hall Furlough Clubs are 
political, 

If it is political to help obtain allotments 
for the children of our servicemen after their 
mother has exhausted all her income and the 
children are cold and hungry for want of 
money, then the Hall Furlough Clubs are 
political, 

If it is political to find out the where- 
abouts of missing soldiers and sailors and 
notify their mothers and fathers, wives, or 
relatives, then the Hall Furlough Clubs are 
political. 

If it is political for club members to write 
me whenever they find the relatives of serv- 
icemen in trouble or distress, then this whole 
business is political. 

In fact, it seems impossible for some people 
nowadays to breathe the air without the 
accusation hurled at them that they are being 
political. 

But let me assure the people of my dis- 
trict that the Hall Furlough Clubs will con- 
tinue their patriotic efforts, and their im- 
portant work for their men at the front will 
be carried on, and those who attempt to 
threaten or bully the members by aspersions 
and insults will be answered most appro- 
priately. 

In their zeal to vent their spleen upon 
me, political enemies must remember they 
are smearing the patriotic work of the women 
of the Hall Furlough Clubs and hurting our 
soldiers when they try to ape the tactics of 
Hitler and Hirohito in discrediting represent- 
ative government and in trying to scare these 
good women out of the Hall Furlough Clubs. 

The political plot engineered by these 
slick operators behind the scenes has failed 
and they will find the Hall Furlough Clubs 
will grow even faster because of their inter- 
ference, 
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Government Ownership of Radio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1944 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ar- 
ticle which appeared in the February 21 
edition of Broadcasting: 


Governor Cox Says FLY PLANS UNITED STATES 
OWNERSHIP—1920 NOMINEE PoINTS ‘TO 
STUDIED CAMPAIGN BY. CHAIRMAN 
A studied campaign toward Government 

ownership of radio in the United States is 

attributed to F. C. C. Chairman James Law- 
rence Fly by former Gov. James M. Cox, of 

Ohio, newspaper publisher and owner of 

three stations. Governor Cox in 1920 was the 

Democratic nominee for President. 

"I am convinced that Fly wants radio to be 
turned over, if not abruptly then by easy 
stages as political conditions permit, to the 
Government,” Governor Cox said. The dis- 
closure came in a letter to J. Leonard 
Reinsch, managing director of WSB, Atlanta, 
WIOD, Miami, and WHIO, Dayton, the Cox- 
owned stations. A copy of the letter dated 
January 20 is in the hands of Chairman 
Burton K. WHEELER, of the Senate Interstate 
Commerce Committee. 

“If we had Federal ownership,” Governor 
Cox commented, “then a Huey Long ad- 
ministration could never be gotten rid of,” 

Governor Cox had Franklin D. Roosevelt 
as his Vice Presidential running mate in the 
1920 campaign, A close relationship has 
existed between them since that campaign. 
The 73-year-old statesman has made few 
public utterances, however, in recent years, 
and never has commented publicly on the 
New Deal or F. C. C. radio policies or regula- 
tory methods, 

Governor Cox is publisher of the Dayton 
Daily News, the Atlanta Journal, and the 
Miami Daily News, each identified with sta- 
tion operation. He was a Member of Con- 
gress from 1909 to 1913 and served 6 years as 
Governor of Ohio, having been nominated 
for the Presidency while serving his last 
term. 

In his letter to Mr. Reinsch, who was a 
witness before the Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committee in favor of the White- 
Wheeler bill (S. 814) to restrict F. C. C. 
powers, Governor Cox said there were three 
things high-spotted in his mind regarding 
the whole radio situation, 

“First,” he said, “there is the duty of Con- 
gress in doing something to clarify the pres- 
ent state of things emphasized by the fact 
that the Supreme Court has almost sup- 
plicated the lawmaking body to indicate the 
path for a more sensible, efficient, and just 
regulation of the whole industry. 

“Second, I am convinced that Fly wants 
radio to be turned over, if not abruptly then 
by easy stages as political conditions permit, 
to the Government. If we had Federal own- 
ership, then a Huey Long administration 
could never be gotten rid of. 

PUBLIC QUESTIONS 

“Third Senator WHEELER has put his finger 
on the very definite need of providing some 
way, somehow, for an equal division of time 
in the discussion of vital public questions, 
It might be difficult to write this into law. 
Jefferson was a very wise man and he once 
said that it was a mistake to make either 
charter of government or statute too spe- 
cific. The important thing was to express 
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the principle involved, having some con- 
fidence in the intelligence and integrity of 
both administrative officers and the courts. 

“We live in a democracy which cannot go 
on in good health unless we have a healthy 
public opinion and that cannot be unless our 
public has presented to it the truth, and all 
of it. After all, that is the very essence of 
democracy and this form of government is 
not going to live if truth is diluted through 
misrepresentation. It is as necessary to keep 
the current of public opinion protected as it 
is to balance the diet of a baby. 

“Elaborating a little upon this basic 
philosophy, we have a job to do in the mak- 
ing of a world peace. The truth from all 
over the world must come unshackled. If 
our civilization knows what is going on, then 
We can assume that the rightness of things 
will have a much better chance to prevail 
than it ever has in the past.” 


Use of the Flag at Religious Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ED. V. IZAC 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 13, 1944 


Mr. IZAC. Mr. Speaker, the Reverend 
O. R. Warford, pastor of the First Con- 
gregational Church in my home city of 
San Diego, has written me a very inter- 
esting letter in which he discusses the 
use and position of the flag of the United 
States at religious services. Because I 
believe others will appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to read this thought-stimulating 
letter, I have asked that I be permitted 
to insert it as an extension to my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
The letter follows: 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
San Diego, Calif., February 17, 1944. 
Hon. Ep. V. Lac, 
House Naval Affairs Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: The other day my attention was 
called to the booklet United States Service 
Symbols by Cleveland H. Smith and Ger- 
trude R. Taylor. There was a foreword by 
Vice Admiral Waesche, and a foreword by 
yourself. May I particularly call your atten- 
tion to page 3 where it says “United States 
flag must be to right of clergyman or speaker 
as he faces the congregation”? 

I realize that that usage is in keeping with 
the resolution passed by the Congress some 
time ago, but I fear that both the book and 
the resolution are the result of not wholly 
clear thinking on this point. 

During the hour of divine services it is 
the custom in the Military Establishments 
to place the symbols of religion above the 
symbols of the state. In the Navy the chap- 
lain’s flag flies above Old Glory. This is a 
very proper recognition that God is above 
state, and that seems consistent with the 
highest patriotism. 0 

A church is dedicated to God always. Any 
time anyone enters the sanctuary it is the 
hour of divine worship for that person, 
Recognizing that fact, the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America passed 
a resolution, some months before the con- 
gressional resolution, establishing that usage 
in churches. You see, a church chancel is 
not a “platform”, and a sanctuary is not an 
“auditorium”, In any secular place you are 
quite right that the symbols of country 
should take precedence, 


Now, the Christian flag is a relatively new 
thing, dating back only to 1926, but it is 
becomingly increasingly accepted as a sym- 
bol, and is being used in most churches. It 
is not the same as a State flag or lodge ban- 
ner. It symbolizes the Divine. The Federal 
Council therefore held that if the flags are 
on the level of the congregation the Chris- 
tian flag should be to the right of the con- 
gregation. If they stand on the pulpit level, 
the Christian fiag should be at the right of 
the pulpit. If there is a chancel and altar 
and the flags are inside, the Christian fiag 
should be at the right of the minister as he 
faces the altar. 

Moreover, we have in our beloved land the 
firm belief in the separation of church and 
state. Our Pilgrim Fathers recognized, and 
rightly, that when either holds power over 
the other it is not good, for it is the func- 
tion of the church to be the reverent critic 
of all the common concerns of man. It is 
the function of the state to devise means 
of regulating these common concerns. Poli- 
tics is a method of cooperation, whereas re- 
ligion is the spirit of cooperation. If the 
church dominates the state, both become 
decadent and fail of their function, and cor- 
ruption is practically certain, as history too 
adequately teaches. The same is likely to 
happen where the state seeks to regulate 
religion, I am sure you will recognize this 
as a fundamental precept of our country. 

If you follow me thus far, it should be 
clear that it is not the prerogative of the 
Congress to legislate the use of symbols in 
the church, nor is it the prerogative of any 
secular writers to do so. Indeed, it is not 
the prerogative of the Federal Council to do 
more than suggest a philosophy of the thing, 
and the logical procedures from that philos- 
ophy. May I humbly but firmly insist that 
the Christian Church and the synagogue and 
temple alone are privileged to regulate sym- 
bolism within their own sanctuaries, 

Cordially yours, 
O. R. WARFORD. 


Article by Former Congressman Oscar J. 
Larson, of Minnesota 
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O 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 13, 1944 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, just 
now we hear much about negotiation be- 
tween Russia and Finland in connection 
with the peace problem and efforts to end 
the state of war between those two coun- 
tries. Iam certain that the Members of 
this House will all be interested in read- 
ing the very able and comprehensive 
article by a former Member of this House 
dealing with this subject. 

Mr. Larson’s contribution appears in 
the Virginia Daily Enterprise, published 
at Virginia, Minn., on Monday, February 
14, 1944. It is as follows: 

To the Eprror: 

I have just read with keen interest your 
excellent editorial captioned “Americans wish 
for Finland an ending of war and a just 
peace.” I think that it voices the sentiment 
of an overwhelming majority of Americans, 
It shows that you have not been influenced 
by the false and foul propaganda with which 
the Communists have been flooding our coun- 
try to poison the minds of the American 
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people against little Finland. As a news- 
paper editor, you probably know something 
of the extent of the spider web of com- 
munistic publications in this country. An 
avowed and ardent Communist stated in the 
New Masses, a Communist weekly, that “The 
Communist Party * * * published and 
distributed more pamphlets than any other 
organization in the United States.” 

It may not be generally known, but the 
fact is that at the Head of the Lakes two 
Communist newspapers are published. One 
of them is published in the Finnish language 
at Superior and the other is published in 
Duluth in the English language. One of the 
editors of the former spent a year and a 
half in Russia studying the technique and 
tactics of communistic propaganda, The 
publisher of the English-language propa- 
ganda sheet is a Russian-born, ardent, and 
fanatical Communist. In a recent issue of 
the latter, on the editorial page an article 
appeared advocating the deportation of Her- 
bert Hoover in lieu of Harry Bridges, the 
leading Communist on the Pacific coast, who 
has been ordered to be deported, but who 
is still in this country. 

I hardiy need to remind the readers of 
the Virginia Daily Enterprise that during the 
existence of the unholy alliance between 
Hitler and Stalin, the Communists were 
smearing President Roosevelt as a war- 
monger, picketing the White House, howling 
that the “Yanks are not coming,” and daub- 
ing Finland as the puppet and stooge of the 
United States and Great Britain, ete. but 
the moment. that unholy alliance between 
these two humanitarian and beneficent dic- 
tators was severed, then these self-same Com- 
munists at once, as if by magic, became 
ardent supporters of the war and loyal and 
patriotic Americans. They began hounding 
President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull to 
bring about a declaration of war against 
Finland. They spewed from the Communist 
propaganda mill false and venomous lies 
about Finland so as to poison the minds of 
the American people. Tha evident purpose 
of all this political stratagem was, and still 
is, to so callus the American sympathy and 
good will toward Finland that when Russia 
was ready to carry out its oft-threatened de- 
struction of Finland, there would be no pro- 
test from the American people. 

As an American, I am ashamed to say 
that while this Communist propaganda was 
pouring into the American minds, the lips 
of distressed little Finland, by the order of 
the Department of State, were padlocked. 
Not only was Finland silenced, she was and 
still is being threatened that if she does not 
unconditionally surrender at once to Soviet 
Russia, she will have to suffer the conse- 
quences. So spoke an official representative 
of the greatest and most powerful, yea, the 
most beneficient -democratic republic on 
earth to war-torn, God-fearing, peace-loving, 
law-abiding, liberty-loying, democratic Fin- 
land, ever faithful and true friend of the 
United States who seeks no nation’s terri- 
tories, who covets no nation’s goods, who 
threatens no one's security. Her only crime 
is that she wants to protect her territorial 
and governmental security and the liber- 
ties of her people from a mighty and ruth- 
less foreign invader.. For that she is threat- 
ened with utter destruction. 

That Soviet Russia is the invader was an- 
nounced at a press conference of the Depart- 
ment of State, as reported in the New York 
Times, of June 23, 1941, in these cryptic and 
tragic words: “Germany invades the Soviet 
Union; the latter raids Finland.” 

Leningrad is only about 15 miles from 
Finland's eastern border. It would seem 
that if she wanted to make war on Soviet 
Russia she has had the opportunity to bomb 
that city, but not one solitary bomb has she 
dropped on Leningrad. This Russo-Finnish 
war that seems to be worrying the Secretary 
of State has, in fact, been until the other day 
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so quiescent that it has become known as a 
“sit down war.” If Elihu Root who was, if 
my memory serves me right, the Secretary 
of State under Theodore Roosevelt, were still 
in office, his message to the Kremlin would 
likely have been: “In the name of humanity 
and civilization, let Httle Finland alone if 
Russia deems it worth while to continue its 
cordial and friendly relations with the United 
States.” 

Is Finland worth saving? Evidently Win- 
ston Churchill thought she was, for in a 
world-wide broadcast he gave utterance to 
the following tribute: “Only Finland—su- 
perb, nay, sublime—in the jaws of peril— 
Finland shows what freemen can do. The 
service rendered by Finland to mankind is 
magnificient. * * Everyone can see how 
communism rots the soul of a nation; how 
it makes it abject and hungry in peace, and 
proves it base and abominable in war. We 
cannot tell what the fate of Finland may be, 
but no more mournful spectacle could be 


presented to what is left to civilized man- | 


kind than that this splendid northern race 
should be at last worn down and reduced to 
servitude worse than death by the dull brut- 
ish force of overwhelming numbers. If the 
light of freedom that still burns so brightly 
in the frozen north should be finally 
quenched, it might well herald a return to 
the Dark Ages, when every vestige of human 
progress during 2,000 years would be en- 
ed, , 

Our own President has repeatedly spoken 
in very complimentary language about Fin- 
land. If space permitted, I could quote 
other statements favorable to Finland which 
came from the lips of the President: “Fin- 
land, small in size but mighty in honor, oc- 
cupies an especially warm place in the Amer- 
ican hearts.” “Nobody with any pretense of 

. common sense believes that Finland has any 
ulterior designs on the integrity and security 
of the Soviet Unicn.” 

I firmly believe that both the President and 
the Secretary of State deep down in their 
hearts have a very high regard for the people 
and the Government of Finland. Both have 
repeatedly said so. I have no doubt that if 
these great men would request Soviet Russia 
to abandon her invasion of Finland they 
would receive not only the acclaim of Amer- 
ica but of the whole world. They have the 
power to do so and they should exercise that 
power. It is their concern, and ours also. 
They probably would like to hear from the 
people. A few words in a telegram or letter, 
or even a postal card to them from the read- 
ers of the Virginia Daily Enterprise would be 
gladly received. 

Respectfully yours, 
5 O. J. Larson. 

DULUTH, MINN. 


Tennessee-Tombigbee Project 
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HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


£ OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1944 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter: 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, March 13, 1944. 

Hon. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Juen Mansrir p: I am in receipt of 

your letter of March 8, 1944, with reference 
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to traffic on the existing inland waterways. 
You request a comparison for traffic in 1937 
with the latest figures now available. 

As you know, the Department in its an- 
nual reports makes record, in accordance 
with the law, of water-borne traffic. The 
latest figures available to me are those for 
1942 which will be published in the annual 
report to be issued shortly. I am pleased to 
inform you that comparison of these figures 
with the records for 1937 shows for: 

Mississippi River froper—Minneapolis to 
the mouth—an increase of 146 percent. 

Ohio River proper—an increase of 63 per- 
cer t. 

Warrior-Tombigbee River—an increase of 
20 percent. 

Tennessee River—an increase of 106 per- 
cent. 

Gvli—intracoastal Canal—an increase of 
269 percent. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. REYEOLD, 
Major General, Chief of Engineers. 


Do We Deserve Peace? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 13, 1944 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article by 
David Lawrence, from the United States 
News of March 17, 1944: 


Do We DESERVE PEACE? 
(By David Lawrence) 


Millions of persons on bended knee each 
night pray for peace—and millions more 
without a sense of spiritual expression hope 
for and just as earnestly beg for peace. 

Millions of persons, too, move on each day 
in the ordinary pursuits of life bewildered by 
the war, wondering when it will end and what 
kind of a world we shall have when it’s over. 

To all of us at one time or another comes 
an inner questioning: What can possibly be 
the meaning of this destructive war? 

We grow less and less retrospective about it. 
The war is here. Whatever its causes, there 
can be no disputing its terrible evolution so 
that today every nation feels the instinct of 
self-defense. To refuse to assist the State is 
to condone the suicide of the State. All 
peoples, guilty and innocent, are fighting on 
with mounting fury impelled only by a de- 
termination to 
enemy. 

It is easy to assume an attitude of despair— 
to say that wars are recurrent and inevitable 
and that man is doomed to pericdic conflict 
and to the constant mobilization of physical 
force. It is easy perhaps to say that this war 
is merely the result of the clash of economic 
interests whose inequalities gradually sow the 
seeds of frustration in peoples and make them 
receptive to dictatorships and hence to ag- 
gressive purposes. 

These are explanations that may satisfy the 
historian or even the sociologist. They are 
but the sorry chronicles of human experience. 
They do not explain the origin of it all. They 
do not go to the heart of the problem of 
eliminating war nor do they during war give 
us that exaltation of spirit which can make 
the will to sacrifice so strong. 


LIFE IS CHANGED FOR FAMILIES OF MEN OVERSEAS 


As we look about us, we see many persons 
seemingly unaffected by the war. They are 


destroy or vanquish the. 
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seeking the same gains, they are enjoying the 
same comforts, they axe looking forward to 
the same exercise of economic or political or 
social power that they sought or enjoyed be- 
fore the bombs began to drop on Warsaw. 
Ten million of our boys and men are in the 
armed services. Not all of these are in haz- 
ardous areas. The fathers and mothers and 
relatives of the ones who are overseas are not 
living their normal lives. They are beset with 
a growing anxiety. For them there is change. 
It comes slowly and almost imperceptibly at 
first. But it comes.. For those families 
whose boys are overseas, the life at home is 
gradually transformed. A different perspec- 
tive, a different sense of values appears. In 
time the possession of all worldly goods, the 
prides of position or the pomp of power are 
steadily submerged and there emerges only 
the one thought—what does the future hold 
in store for us as individuals, what does it 
mean for our sons if they do come back? 


WE MUST SEARCH OUR HEARTS FOR TRAGEDY’S 
CAUSE 

For some parents the war is already over— 
the overwhelming darkness that sweeps in 
from the causualty lists makes of post-war 
hopes only an illusion. For those who have 
known what it is to lose their sons, no en- 
thusiasm for the maintenance of worldly pur- 
suits can exist unless there has been a regen- 
eration of the individual—an adjustment to 
God's will or a surrender to Divine purpose. 

If in the minds of those who have not met 
tragedy there could be a recognition of what 
it has really meant to those who have met it, 
this would be a different Nation. The imag- 
ination does not achieve as accurate a trans- 
ference of human feeling as comes from real- 
ity and actual experience. We cannot know 
the sufferings of the millions who have lost 
sons, whether they be Russians or Germans, 
British or Italian, French or Poles, Japanese 
or Americans. Human anguish knows no 
boundaries and recognizes no barriers of race 
or creed or color. 

What does it all mean? 

We can cry out in our misery and ask a 
merciful God to give us the answer. We can 
ask Him to intimate to us in our hours of 
meditation why the human race is paying so 
terrible a price for its failure to learn the 
simple lessons of human brotherhood, the 
simple teachings of Jesus to which such wide 
assent has been given and to which, unhap- 
pily, such wide indifference has also been ex- 
hibited. 

But the answer, when it comes, will not 
point the finger of blame to some far-off land 
or to some small group of individuals or to 
some party or faction which has been able 
to exploit or aggravate one people to the point 
of aggression even as another people has felt 
the justified urge of self-defense against such 
aggression. s 

The answer will not come from the victims 
of the bombing, the men, women, and chil- 
dren who have been driven from their homes 
in London or Berlin. They cannot, tell us 
why they—so many of them innocent civil- 
ians, old people, sick people, infants in 
arms—have been selected for destruction. 

There is no answer from the armies and the 


- navies and the air forces whose brave com- 


manders and courageous men feel only the 
impulse of disciplined might and somehow 
try to convince themselves that their own 
individual exertion or sacrifice will not have 
been in vain. 

We cannot look for the answer in the read- 
ers’ columns of the press as we perceive the 
irritations of wartime restriction soon to be 
translated into protest votes.at the polls. We 
cannot look to our political leaders, so many 
of whom still think in terms of individual 
achievement and the satisfaction of ambition 
or pride of office. We cannot find the answer 
in the big pressure groups who keep thinking 
of advantages after the war or in the sincere 
though misguided men who look upon the 
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system of private enterprise as justifying indl- 
vidual exercise of vast economic power. We 
shall not, indeed, find it among the men who 
interpret or rationalize the public interest 
as acceptable only when it coincides with their 
own interest. 

Where then shall we find the answer? 

We shall find it only in our own individual 
hearts and consciences. We shall find it only 
after we have dared to eliminate the wishful 
thinking that looks upon death and God's 
judgment of us—the use we have made of 
our lives—as something that comes only to 
the other fellow 

We shall find the answer only when we are 
ready to surmount the defense mechanisms 
that cause tco many of us so glibly to speak 
of spiritual obligation as maudlin sentimen- 
tality and of human brotherhood as a utopian 
dream. These defenses are merely the care- 
free alibis of those who do not know as yet 
the guilt of their own indifference. 


SELF-SCRUTINY IS THE BEST WAY TO THE ANSWER 
_ We shall find the answer when we honestly 
ask ourselyes to examine our own course as 
individuals and our own behavior collectively 
in the years gone by. Did we acquiesce in 
_the selfish claims of this or that group or 
nation? Did we rationalize dur advances 
and retreats in the decades following the 
last war? Did we soothe our consciences with 
' the mischievous doctrine that all property 
has been given to us for eternity, and did 
we refuse to believe that we were only trus- 
` tees of worldly wealth in behalf of God? 
Did we quickly come to the support of the 
_ imperialist who insisted that his government 
was making trade and opportunity? Did we 
accept, oh, so readily, the modern axiom that 


tradition must supersede justice even if tra- 


dition is wrong and injustice provokes bitter- 
` ness and resentment? 


PEACE OF NATIONS TO FOLLOW. PEACE OF 
INDIVIDUALS 

Did we foolishly acquiesce in the doctrine 
that only the possession of weapons and 
armament makes wars and that hence the 
cure was to abolish weapons? Did we listen 
to the well-meaning but involuntary acces- 
sories of chaos who told us that if we but 
took care of America and let the rest of the 
world “stew in its own juice,” we would be 
able to enjoy the fruits of our own self- 

` sufficiency unmolested? 

What we need is not merely individual but 
national repentance. This war is meaning- 
less if it is not a lesson to man. This war 
is not due to the wrath of a loving God. It 
is due to the wrath of unloving man. But 
above it all there sits a God of justice try- 
ing in His mysterious ways to signal to us 
the true meaning of the sacrifices now being 
made for us by millions of persons—even as 
Jesus alone made the supreme sacrifice for 
human betterment nearly 2,000 years ago. 
His legacy of ethics eventually must show 
us the way out of the labyrinth of our own 
making. 

Do we deserve peace? Only if and when 
individuals in the whole world have caught 
the meaning of this war and begun unselfish- 
ly, courageously, boldly, and in utter disre- 
gard of consequence to self, to plan honestly 
for a world of peace—a peace not just be- 
tween nations or governments but between 
men and men in the marts of trade, on the 
farm and in the factory, and in the home 
where the frictions of family and friends 
must yield inevitably to the spirit of a new 
day and a different set of human compen- 
sations. 

Some day we shall deserve peace. Per- 
haps we have not yet suffered to the potnt 
of understanding. We have not overcome 
the evil passions of self-aggrandizement that 
still leap from within us and which, unless 
completely subjugated, will merely lie dor- 


mant till the next cycle of organized mur- 
der begins. 

We will deserve peace only when we have 
made our peace with Almighty God. 


Republic of Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER G. ANDREWS 


3 OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1944 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following resolu- 
tion, adopted unanimously at a meeting 
held at the Polish National Catholic Ca- 
thedral of the Holy Mother of the Rosary, 
Buffalo, N. Y., February 20, 1944: 

Whereas the Polish people have proved 
through centuries their devotion to the cause 
of freedom for the people of every nation 
to develop their own country and civiliza- 
tion; and 

Whereas they retained this love of freedom 


and aspierd to regain it for their homeland, 
during the century in which Germany, Aus- 
tria and Russia took this freedom from them 


by superior force and held them in sub- 
jection to foreign rule; and 


Whereas after the Republic of Poland was 

- reestablished by the victors in the First World: 
War and the boundaries of the Republic were 
recognized by treaties signed in 1918-20, by 
all the countries now fighting with the de- 

clared purpose of forming a world organlza- 


tion to prevent aggression and seizure of 
territory from weaker nations by more power- 
ful neighbors; and E 

Whereas the Republic of Poland, by the 
efforts of its more than 30,000,000 inhabitants 
had made notable progress in self-govern- 
ment, education and culture, which was 
recognized by the rest of the world until the 


unprovoked, invasion by Germany on Sep- 
tember 1, 1939, with oppression and slaughter, 


which haye shocked the conscience of all 
freemen everywhere; and 

“Whereas the Russian Armies have begun 
to drive the German invaders from the coun- 
try and the Russian Government has ex- 
pressed its desire for a strong independent 
Poland living in friendly intercourse with 
its neighbors: 

Now, therefore, in order to achieve that ob- 
ject and to secure the aim of world peace 
resting on the firm foundation of justice; 

This patriotic meeting held at the Polish 
National Catholic Cathedral of the Holy 
Mother of the Rosary, in Buffalo, N. Y.; here- 
by appeals to the Russian Government and 
all other governments of the United Nations 
to restore the Republic of Poland to its own 
people with the boundaries, which all the 
world recognized and respected from 1920 
until the German invasion; that we believe 
this request for just treatment of our home- 
land expresses the sentiment of all the 5,000,- 
000, people of Polish birth or parentage now 
living in the United States of America; that 
copies of this resolution be sent to the Presi- 
dent and other officers of the United States 
Government, to the Polish Government in 
exile, to the Ambassador of the Russian Goy- 
ernment at Washington, D. C., and to the re- 
presentatives in Washington of all the other 
governments united in the war against Ger- 
many to the end that the victory which all 
are fighting to achieve may fully accomplish 
the high aims which all have espoused for 
the free development of the best in all men 
everywhere, 
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Ours No One-Man Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 9, 1944 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
a very enlightening editorial appeared in 
the Indianapolis Star, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., on the subject of the fourth term, 
The editorial is entitled “Ours No One- 
Man Nation.” We have come far in this 
country under our representative form 
of government, where liberty and free- 
dom have ever been preserved, and our 
form of government must remain invio- 
late. The American way of life must be 
continued under our Constitution, The 
people are the rulers in our Nation, and 
this constitutional right must continue 
in them.. It is a frightful threat to be- 
hold when one man seeks to overthrow 
the time-honored custom of a nation and 
to encroach upon the Constitution which 
has been the guiding star to our progress 


as a people. 


The editorial follows: 
OURS NO ONE-MAN NATION 


The stop-Roosevelt advocates in the 
Democratic Party have not abandoned their 


plans for entering a candidate to register a 


protest vote. They have practically con- 


- ceded, however, the futility of hoping to pre- 
-vent his nomination, According to a check 


made, Roosevelt already has tentative prom- 
ises of four-fifths of the votes needed for a 
fourth-term nomination. -And he has not 
even admitted that he will be a fourth-term 
candidate, nor has he given any indication of 
what will be his platform if he runs. 

That s a serious situation, so far as the 
party is concerned. It has no candidate but 
Roosevelt. In fact, there is no Democratic 
Party, in the accepted meaning of the term, 
There is a New Deal following that has been 
attracted to the Chief Executive through 12 
years of wasteful spending and the creation 
of a maze of Federal bureaus, authorities, 
commissions, and other agencies, some of 
which have usurped legislative prerogatives 
and all of which have been supported by Fed- 
eral funds. 

The fourth-term proposal rests on nothing 
but the despair of getting a nominee who 
would have any chance of being elected. The 
New Deal Party, in other words, has no 
foundation on which any other than its 
author could be expected to make a stand. 
That is a pitiful situation for one of the two 
great political organizations in a country that 
traditionally conducted its politics on a two- 
party basis. What would it do if Roosevelt 
were to decline to run, and what would be the 
predicament of the Nation if he were the only 
man who can fill the place and something 
should happen to him after he had been 
elected to a fourth term? 

Ours is a government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people. They are the 
source of ail political authority and power. 
They are supposed to have policies and to 
name champions of their policies to do their 
will. His party and the country are a long 
way from the firm foundation of popular gov- 
ernment when we have no alternative except 
to rely on one man. We may hoot at Ger- 
many, but are we in position to laugh if we 
have no principles, no international, no post- 
war program until he speaks? 

The New Deal is offering nothing except a 
candidate who has given no hint of what may 
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be his platform or what he might do. The 
only clue to what may be expected is in the 
record of the first three terms, when plat- 
forms and precedents meant nothing. No 
wonder Senator Byrn and other Democratic 
leaders are alarmed. They realize the tragedy 
that would be involved in entrusting the 
post-war future of the Nation to the vision- 
aries whose pre-war extravagances and 
theories of federalization and regimentation 
had all but wrecked the Republic, 


Peace Terms for Small Countries of the 
Old World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1944 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, let 
us recall some facts of the past. Poland 
was overrun by Hitler and Russia and 
now exists only on paper. Finland was 
attacked by Russia. Germany took over 
Denmark. And so the story goes about 
all of the small countries of the Old 
World. 

We are now hearing reports about 
developments in connection with peace 
negotiations dealing with Poland and 
Finland, and, of course, Russia is pri- 
marily involved. Incidentally, Russia is 
a beneficiary of our lend-lease policy, 
which means in plain English that we 
are sending food and military supplies 
tc Russia, in connection with whatever 
terms and conditions our administrative 
leaders may make. Having supported 
that legislation, I de not here make any 
criticism: So far it has been a “one way 
road,” because I do not know whether 
or not any advantages will accrue to 
the United States, but I do know that 
Russia is getting needed help in its hour 
oi need. For that reason, I have been 
amazed at the attitude of Russia toward 
Poland and Finland in connection with 
peace negotiations and boundary dis- 
putes. In my opinion, the United States 
is interested in the problems of these 
and other small countries across the 
water. We want them treated fairly 
and honorably. We want Russia to do 
exactly that. We have a right to de- 
mand that treatment. 

In an address in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on May 27, 1943, I called 
attention to the responsibility of our 
State Department in connection with 
the small countries of Europe. I said 
that we should make clear to our allies 
that in a post-war period we wanted 
those countries protected. 

In the past there has been a lot of 
talk about what aappened when the 
Atlantic Charter was formed, and the 
“four freedoms” in the post-war world. 
Then, of course, there was a meeting at 
Casablanca, and some of us have won- 
dered what happened at that conference. 
In due time there was the spectacular 
meeting held in Cairo, and another in 
Teheran. Let us hope that those who 


represented America at these various 
times and places insisted that strong and 
powerful countries do justice to the small 
nations. 

Lend-lease should not be a one-way 
road for the benefit of the strong and 
powerful, and I am hopeful that those 
who direct our foreign policy saw to it 
that commitments were made which 
would be for the benefit of the small 
countries in the Old World. 

Right now negotiations are going on 
between Russia and Finland, and in my 
opinion the sympathy of the Congress 
of the United States is with the Finnish 
Republic which following World War No. 
1 paid its just obligations to this country, 
and has consistently conducted itself 
with honor and distinction in the family 
of nations. 

I submit herewith an editorial from 
the Virginia Daily Enterprise of Virginia, 
Minn., under date of March 7, 1944, and 
I commend it to your careful considera- 
tion. It is as follows: 


JUST FINNISH-RUSSIAN PEACE DESIRABLE FOR 
EUROPE'S FUTURE 

Russia has offered peace terms to Finland, 
and though the conditions which are pro- 
posed as a requisite to the cessation of war 
between these two countries have been, s0 
the dispatches say, approved by the British 
Government, it is by no means certain that 
these represent the gesture of a magnani- 
mous foe. Finland, incidentally, is the same 
little nation which only a short while back— 
in 1939—had the plaudits of Americans and 
British in standing up to an enemy which 
then had every advantage except that of 
soldier and civilian courage. Hitler Germany 
and Russia were very close at that particular 
time, through solemn compact, and Finland 
received no help from Berlin. Indeed, the 
reverse was true. 

Outnumbered and overwhelmed, and with 
the Allies of that period unable to give Fin- 
land much more than moral assistance, Rus- 
sia won rather a complete capitulation from 
her little adversary. Russia, be it remem- 
bered, was the aggressor. Needless to say, 
the 1940 peace terms were extremely onerous, 
and were lamented -in the United States and 
in Great Britain, as well as in other countries, 
In June 1941 Hitler marched into Russia, and 
Stalin became a partner of the Allies. But 
incidents not of Finnish origin had persisted, 
even with Russia fighting the Nazis, and it 
appealed to the Finns as an opportune time 
to stand their ground. There was also a 
chance that choice territory lost in the un- 
just Moscow-imposed peace could be recov- 
ered. In any event, a new Russo-Finnish war 
got off to a start which wasn't exactly decried 
in American circles. As a matter of fact, 
there was then and there is now a deep sym- 
pathy for the difficulties of the little republic. 

Finland sorely needs peace today, just as 
Russia and the world need it, but it should 
be a peace with honor, if it is to last. If it 
is true that Britain endorses the present stip- 
ulations offered Finland by the Russians, pre- 
sumably Mr. Roosevelt's government will in- 
dicate a like attitude, but there is a chal- 
lenge to do more than this, Indeed, there is 
a signal opportunity for the United States 
to so intercede for Finland that equitable 
terms, in accord with our own war aims, may 
result. Surely, Russia needs no part of what 
is fundamentally Finnish territory. She can 
well afford to be generous and righteous, and 
one may well believe that good offices exer- 
cised for Finland by Russia's principal ally 
will go far to make for a European pattern 
which shall be an effective instrument for 
an enduring peace. There are other bound- 
aries to be settled, including those of Poland 
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and the so-called Baltic states, and in all of 
these the will of Russia will govern, for good 
or ill, There is a challenge to make that will 
a just one, and there is a challenge to the 
United States to raise its moral voice now. 


A Tribute to the Late Hon. Lucius N. 
Littauer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 13, 1944 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Record on the untimely death of the 
Honorable Lucius N. Littauer, a former 
Member of this House, I wish to include 
the following resolution which was 
adopted by his associates in Congress 
when he retired from public service with 
the close of the Fifty-ninth Congress. It 
was a tribute and honor that is seldom 
bestowed upon a man in a lifetime. 

I also include an editorial from the 
Leader-Republican, of the city of Glov- 
ersville, N. Y. 


“The Honorable Lucius N. Littauer, a Rep- 
resentative in Congress from the State of 
New York in the Fifty-fifth, Fifty-sixth, Fifty- 
seventh, Fifty-eighth, and Fifty-ninth Con- 
gresses, insisting upon retiring from life, now 
we, 

“The Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, its officers and Members thereof, with 
desire to perpetuate our estimate of him, 
present to him this signed minute: 

“Your service has been notable for untiring 
industry, for conspicuous ability, for integ- 
rity of purpose, for accuracy of judgment, for 
wondrous quickness of perception, and for 
volume of accomplishment. That you possess 
in large measure the most admirable traits 
of mind and heart, each day's intercourse 
with you has made more apparent. Your 
service has been of great value to your coun- 
try. The going out of no man from our 
inner circle could produce a more poignant 
pang of regret. We admire you, we respect 
you, we have for you a strong affection, and 
we wish you to take with you to private life, 
this assurance of our esteem and our regret 
that you have voluntarily severed the ties 
of association which will ever abide with us 
as among the most pleasurable memories of 
congressional life.” 

This was signed by Joseph G. Cannon, James 
S. Sherman, James W. Wadsworth, William M. 
Calder, Frank O. Lowden, George A. South- 
wick, Nicholas Longworth, J. A. Hemenway, 
J. Sloat Fassett, James E. Watson, and about 
30 others. 

Following his service in Congress, Mr. Lit- 
tauer was elected and served on the Board of 
Regents of the State of New York from 1921 
to 1924. Except for this post, he never again 
appeared in public life. 


[From the Gloversville (N. Y.) Republicane 
r Leader] 


Gloversville today mourns the passing of 
her greatest benefactor, Lucius N. Littauer. 
Nearly two decades ago a statue of Mr, Lit- 
tauer was erected by the appreciative people 
of his native city, and this man of millions 
could look upon his bronze counterpart 
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whenever he drove past the corner of North 
Main Street and Prospect Avenue. 

It is unusual for a citizen of America to 
have a portrait statue erected to his mem- 
ory during his lifetime—but Lucius Littauer 
was an unusual man, The younger genera- 
tion cannot remember him as well as those 
who are older. A leading industrialist and 
Member of Congress at the turn of the cen- 
tury, he was dynamic, efficient, gracious, and 
popular, and became the community’s out- 
standing citizen. 

As the years went on he became increas- 
ingly conscious of social responsibility and 
increasingly anxious to help other people. 
His eagerness to relieve distress grew rapidly 
with his years; his outlook broadened into 
a determined desire to aid humanity wher- 
ever he could. He gave greatly and he gave 
wisely and well of his large store of worldly 
goods. In the city of Gloversville alone his 
total public and private gifts are estimated 
to have run well toward the $4,000,000 mark. 

In every community, large or small, is some 
man who has a vision generally well beyond 
that of his fellow citizens. Lucius N. Lit- 
tauer was that man in Gloversville. His in- 
telligent distribution of his public gifts can- 
not be dismissed with the generalization that 
he had so much and so could give plentifully. 
Many men of large wealth give little or noth- 
ing, and many defer their benefactions until 
after their deaths. In this respect Mr. Lit- 
tauer had the pleasure of giving during his 
lifetime and of entering into the details of 
the carrying out of his benefactions. 

As a man of vision, Mr. Littauer established 
a hospital in Gloversville in 1894—a full half 
century ago—when, doubtless, many of his 
fellow citizens laughed at the idea of a mod- 
ern hospital in a city as small as we were 
then. But this was only the beginning of 
the sightly group of large buildings—of which 
the Nathan Littauer Hospital, named in 
honor of his father, is the center—at the top 
of Littauer Place. 

The Nathan Littauer Hospital group—one 
of the finest equipped in the entire country— 
comprises Lucius Littauer’s greatest gift to 
Gloversville and the contiguous countryside. 
It is safe to say of the thousands of patients 
treated since its establishment, there is hard- 
ly a family in the entire city which at one 
time or another has not had reason to be 
thankful. 

Mr. Littauer also served his home town and 
Fulton county exceptionally well during his 
dozen years in Congress where he played an 
important part in enactment of the McKin- 
ley Tariff Act and was largely instrumental 
in winning the long fight for adequate duty 
on gloves, making it possible to manufacture 
women’s fine gloves here that could be sold 
in competition with those formerly brought 
in through importation. 

Among other things, while in Congress, 
Mr. Littauer also secured for Gloversville its 
armory and establishment of a National 
Guard company, which furnished valuable 
training and discipline for our young men 
who eventually have served in two World 
Wars. His many other notable activities 
were interestingly reviewed in detail in the 
two-page article in this paper yesterday in 
connection with his sudden death. 

In the matter of benefactions for medical 
research, Mr. Littauer’s gifts were many and 
noteworthy as a glance at yesterday's review 
will show. The text of this editorial com- 
ment is stressed, not only because Mr. Lit- 
tauer has given so generously of his mil- 
lions to the city of Gloversville, but because 
he has given it with discrimination and for 
things that really count, 

Although Lucius N. Littauer is gone, his 
name and memory will always be associated 
with the city in which he spent so many 
years of his energetic life. The bronze 
statute referred to in our opening paragraph 


will stand when the entire present popula- 
tion of Gloversville have passed on, but it 
will not memorialize his personality to fu- 
ture generations to anywhere near the ex- 
tent that his public benefactions to the city, 
and to humanity, will serve to do. 


Founders’ Day Address by Gov. Dwight 
Griswold, of Nebraska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1944 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, 77 years ago on March 1 Ne- 
braska became a sovereign State. It was 
a part of the Louisiana Purchase and 
was later organized a Territory under the 
name of Nebraska-Kansas Territory. 

The early settlers came from the East- 
ern States, east of the Mississippi River. 
Pioneers, they were coming to homestead 
the land, they suffered all the hardships 
of the early west. With the plow and 
the axe they carved out their homes. 
They built towns, schools, and churches. 
They established a sound economic gov- 
ernment, and to discourage extravagance 
they wrote into the first constitution 
the provision that the State could not 
contract debts greater than $100,000. 
This provision has been retained in sub- 
sequent revisions with the result that 
Nebraska has no bonded indebtedness. 
It has no general sales tax, no income 
tax, and the lowest per capita tax of any 
State in the Union. It has one of the 
most beautiful capitol buildings in the 
United States, paid for as it was built. 

Nebraska has more miles of running 
water than any other State. It ranks 
first in number of sheep, second in the 
production of winter wheat, third in the 
production of corn, and fourth in the 
production of cattle. It has contributed 
liberally to the affairs of the Nation. 

We have had an excellent State gov- 
ernment. Our Governor, the Honorable 
Dwight Griswold, is finishing his second 
term. His administration has attracted 
the attention of the Nation. I desire at 
this point to insert into the Recorp the 
statesmanlike speech he delivered in 
Omaha on March 7, at the Founders’ Day 
meeting, which celebrated the seventy- 
seventh birthday of Nebraska. 

THE CHALLENGE OF VICTORY 

This Founders’ Day, more than any other, 
is a time for candid appraisal of Republican 
fitness. It is a time for careful thought, 
unclouded by the dust of prejudice, un- 
hampered by the hamstrings of habit. It 
is such a time because the Republican Party 
at this moment stands upon the threshold 
of victory, 

To the victor this year will fall, not the 
spoils, but the Herculean responsibility of 
guiding the steps of a troubled nation 
through the most critical period in our great 
history. The question now is not whether 
this Nation can long endure, but, rather, 
how this Nation will e-dure. t is a time 
for Republicans to look, not to laurels, but 
to courage and strength and vision. 
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The issue today involves a great deal more 
than simply saying “No” to Roosevelt and 
then turning back to paths we once found 
pleasant and safe. In the life of a virile 
nation, as in the life of an active man, there 
can be no turning back. We all agree the 
United States is far t-o young to thrive on 
the kindly retrospect of old age. 

I want to talk with you now merely as 
one member of our great party. I want to 
discuss some recent events and how they 
have impressed me—impressed me, not as 
a Governor, deeply grateful for the trust 
placed in me by my State and my party, but 
as a Nebraskan who believes the real great- 
ness of our Nation still awaits discovery. 

Perhaps I had better begin by telling you 
why I am concerned for the victory that lies 
within our grasp. I am concerned because 
the approaching election is no common po- 
Ut al choice. It is a great deal more than 
determining whether the administration of 
the next few years is to be Republican or 
New Deal. It goes, rather, to a question of 
leadership. What kind of a leadership will 
it be? What will be its aims, its methods, its 
morals? 

Within recent weeks some strange and in- 
triguing events have. transpired. One of 
these was the charge of fraud which Mr. 
Roosevelt flung in the face of Congress in 
connection with the soldier-vote legislation. 
A charge of fraud is always startling because 
it casts reflection upon-motive and sincerity. 
But a charge of fraud shouted clearly by a 
President at his Congress is more than star- 
tling. It indicates that either the accuser 
spoke in the heat of uncontrolled anger, or 
it indicates the open admission of a wide, 
unspannable breach. 

To men who work desperately at the grim 
business of fighting a war, such outbursts 
are disturbing, to say the least. If an Exec- 
utive chosen by the people, and a Congress 
chosen by the same people, cannot work 
efficiently and maturely to solve such a rela- 
tively simple problem as the distribution of 
ballots, what, indeed, can be hoped for when 
it comes to the complex task of providing 
employment after the war? What can be ex- 
pected when it comes to arranging for peace? 
What can be expected when it comes to de- 
cisions having a direct bearing upon speedy 
victory in the war itself? 

These are reasonable questions. Surely a 
man experienced as is Mr. Roosevelt in all 
the wizardries of inducing public reaction 
would anticipate them. If, in anger, he was 
tempted to shout “fraud,” it would seem that 
such anticipation would cause him to hold 
his fire. 

But while thought on the fraud charge 
persisted, there arrived the greater, the more 
dramatic incident of the Barkley bolt. With 
us today are men who had the opportunity 
to see that confessional at first hand and to 
fully appreciate its drama. Even to the rest 
of us, however, the intensity of the Barkley 
outpouring was clearly apparent. 

Just what was going on? Again it seems 
reasonable that if the President objected to 
the tax bill—as he had every right to do— 
that he could have vetoed it, and in calm and 
quiet words told why he found such action 
necessary. His failure to agree with Con- 
gress surely did not call for indictment of 
the motives of the men with whom he dis- 
agreed, and who, like himself, are pledged to 
uphold the constitutional precepts of the 
United States. 

The Barkley incident becomes even more 
interesting when we remember that the Pres- 
ident knew Senator BARKLEY was aroused 
and swarting even before he sent his veto 
message. It seems reasonable that a friend 
of 12 years standing might have done what 
he could to alleviate the suffering of one he 
has been wont to call “Dear Alben.” There 
would have been no need to withdraw from 
the dictates of his conscience—he could have 
vetoed the bill—but at the same time the 
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iInnuendoes could have been removed for the 
sake of a dear friend, if for no other reason. 
But they were not removed—they were in- 
tensified. Even more salt was rubbed into 
the veto message, rubbed in after Senator 
BARKLEY had made his attitude fully known, 
and exposed the height of his temperature 
-at a White House meeting. 

And then there was the crowning touch— 
a small curtain performance of HENRY WAL- 
LACE, the Vice President of the United States 
who, as you remember was presiding, as the 
Senator from Kentucky arose to bare his 
soul. When the passionate storm had sub- 
sided and Senators, Democrat and Repub- 
lican alike, crowded around to shake the hand 
that shook the fist, what did Mr. WALLACE 
do? He left. He slipped out quietly. He 
went away. Just how far he went, I do not 
know. I don’t know just how far it is from 
the Senate rostrum to the nearest private 
telephone. 

In recalling that picture, I like to think 
of Mr. Wattace as the personification of the 
New Deal. He came, he presided, he de- 
parted, And behind him he left a mess. 

Quite interesting, you say, but just what 
has all this to do with Republicans and the 
problems of the future? 

Just this: I am convinced we have reached 
a point where Mr. Roosevelt and Congress 
no longer can work together in harmony for 
the good of the Nation. 

I am not interested now in the placement 
of blame for the present stalemate. Rather, 
I am concerned with its very real existence, 
The situation is one that simply cannot con- 
tinue if the tears and blood and sacrifice 
of the war are not to be in vain, 

There is a growing danger that the coming 
campaign will degenerate into a Roosevelt 
versus Congress battle, a struggle so heated 
that such real issues as a speedy victory, full 
and rapid reemployment, and wholehearted 
cooperation for the benefit of an enduring 
peace, such issues as those, will be thrust 
aside in the excitement. 

And I say to you that those issues simply 
cannot, must not now disappear from our 
first line of national thought. This Nation 
gave of its life in a war only 25 years ago, 
gave of its life in the brutally mistaken be- 
lief that it would not soon be called upon to 
again engage in such barbarism. At the close 
of that war the seed of a durable peace slipped 
through our fingers and fell upon sterile 
ground because, for a few short moments, we 
took our eyes from the real objective. That 
must not happen again. If it does, man's 
precious Christian dream of progress will be 
blotted out for generations before it again 
shines forth. 

The issue of the coming campaign concerns 
not the infinitesimal disagreements of public 
officials, but the ability of our democracy to 
fulfill the desires of its people and to stand in 
dignity before the world, a real and living 
inspiration to people everywhere who believe 
@ man is rightfully the captain of his destiny. 

Whatever fears may haye been held for 
swapping horses in the middle of the stream, 
must have been completely dissipated by 
the events of the past several weeks. The 
cold fact is that if any such danger existed, 
it is now greatly outweighed by the indis- 
putable danger that unless a change is made, 
our Nation will be made inarticulate by an 
executive-congressional deadlock at the be- 
ginning of the critical post-war period. 

I am fully aware there will be those who 
argue that the fault rests, not with the 
executive branch of our National Govern- 
ment, but with the legislative. Such an 
argument is pointless for the simple reason 
that it is conceded by every student of politics 
that Congress will be anti-New Deal during 
the next 3 years. 

Even such a good new dealer as Leon Hen- 
derson has publicly predicted that Repub- 
licans will control the lower House of Con- 
gress after next January. 


Our difficulty and our national danger is 
not caused by a fight between two political 
parties, however; it is instead a fight between 
two branches of our Government, the execu- 
tive and the legislative. No matter what 
party controls Congress, that fight will be 
continued, if—if President Roosevelt is 
elected to a fourth term. 

It all adds up to the fact that the only way 
we can have unity in our Government, and 
unity in this Nation, it is to elect as Presi- 
dent in 1944 the nominee of the Republican 
Party. May God give to the party the wisdom 
to nominate a man worthy of that trust. 

The challenge of victory is full upon the 
Republican Party. Every recent election 
proves it. But let us not confuse the hopes 
of the American people with the confidence 
of the American people. I am sure we have 
the first and it is our duty to be worthy of the 
second. The American people are today 
looking hopefully to the Republican Party to 
supply a sorely needed leadership. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of voters, whose al- 
legiance belongs to no party, are looking to 
Republicans today to give them anchorage— 
to give them a sincere, candid, inspiring 
pledge worthy of their confidence. 

The challenge of victory falls heavily upon 
the Republican Party because the Democratic 
Party is now a house divided. Its leadership 
commands authority within that house only 
because no other leadership abides there and 
because the people who live there know it. 
The New Deal, as such, has expired. Aside 
from Mr. WALLACE who somehow has acquired 
a remarkable capacity for dreaming, origina- 
tors of the New Deal no longer mention its 
name. Its own father requested it to commit 
hara-kiri. Here in Nebraska, Democrats even 
go so far as to decline candidacies on the 
ground that if they accepted, some misguided 
soul might think they still believed in the 
New Deal. 

With such chaos under the Democratic 
roof, the great majority of Americans are 
looking to Republicans for action. Asa party, 
our position is enviable, but we must be on 
guard lest we find ourselves trying to be de- 
clared the winner by default. We must de- 
serve victory in 1944. We will not deserve 
that victory if we force the American voter 
to choose Republican leadership as the lesser 
of two evils. We must not ask the American 
voter to give us his ballot without also having 
reason to give us his confidence. 

This, I think, brings us to a consideration 
of what steps Republicans should take to 
merit the confidence of the American voter, 

I may be outside the bounds of old-time 
party teaching, but I think we should swal- 
low a little false pride and frankly and openly 
state that certain innovations of the past 12 
years are worth keeping. We have already 
made such admissions at the State level, and 
I think the people of this Nation admire us 
for it. At least, the Republican come-back 
has proceeded far more rapidly in State gov- 
ernment than it has at the national level. 
We now have 26 Republican Governors, com- 
pared with 8 in 1937. These successes have 
come as the rank-and-file voter became con- 
vinced that he would get better administra- 
tion and better government under Republi- 
can guidance. I think the success would have 
come even more rapidly if more people under- 
stood that it is not the desire of Republican 
leadership to wipe away everything that has 
been done since 1933. 

Surely it is no secret that people do not 
want to be uprooted and replanted back at 
the same spot where they stood in 1933. The 
question, I repeat, is not one of return; the 
question is, How are we to go forward? 

In our own State of Nebraska, for example, 
under a Republican administration, we have 
not abandoned the State assistance program; 
in fact, the payments have been increased; we 
expanded the public health service, our un- 
employment insurance funds are in better 
condition than ever, and still our tax collec- 
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tions are the lowest per capita of all of the 
48 States. 

At the State level, people have learned that 
Republican administration gives them the 
benefits of the programs that are sound and 
worth while. We have proved by pledge and 
by administration that our course leads for- 
ward; that we can stop waste, that our aim is 
for better administration, greater economy, 
adjustment, and improvement, 

It is essential that the American voter 
clearly understands that his selection of & 
Republican President in 1944 does not mean 
he has chosen to return to the position he 
held 11 years ago. It is essential that he 
understands the Republican course leads for- 
ward—forward to a greater nation and to 
expanded rights for its citizens. 

As I have said upon other occasions, I 
believe Republicans, to win in 1944, must con- 
vince the voters of three broad points. 
First, that a Republican victory will speed 
the winning of the war. Second, that a Re- 
publican victory will insure full employment 
afterward. And third, that Republicans will 
wholeheartedly cooperate with other nations 
to prevent future wars. 

First—the war. From the outset it has 
been divided into two parts—the grim and 
deadly fight on the battle front and the un- 
relenting, sometimes discouraging, work on 
the home front. We are really fighting this 
war with two teams—the battle-front team, 
and the home-front team, and the final suc- 
cess of each depends upon the performance 
of the other. All of us want the backfield 
of that battle-front team left on the field. 
We don't want anything to happen that will 
make them stumble. One of the first things, 
then, that we must tell the world, is that a 
Republican administration will retain Gen- 
erals Marshall, Eisenhower, MacArthur, Ad- 
mirals King, Nimitz, Halsey, and the rest of 
our battle commanders. 

But while the battle-front team has found 
its stride, the going has been more difficult 
for the home-front team. It has managed to 
pile up a good-sized production score, but its 
work has been complicated by fussy little 
long-haired umpires who keep changing the 
rules. Its task has also been complicated 
by quite a bevy of box-seat holders—guests 
of the coach—who keep calling key players 
over for autographs. But an ordinary auto- 
graph won't do. They won't let a man just 
sign his name and hurry back to the job; 
no—they command him first to fill out a 
10-page questionnaire. 

So I say, we need to keep the battle-front 
backfield right in there, but while I don't 
want to be nasty, yet I can’t believe our 
home-front effort would be impeded if we 
dispensed with the services of that horny- 
handed son of toil—Madam Perkins. Like- 
wise, I think the home-front team would be 
able to score more often without the box-seat 
benedictions of the three H's — Hopkins, 
Ickes, and Wallace. i 

What our Nation needs is a President who 
will decide each pertinent issue on the basis 
of how his decision will help to win the war 
quickly. Too many issues are today being 
decided on the basis of their effect upon 
large masses of votes. It is time for us to 
fight this war with every fiber in cur national 
body. Let's unleash the full power of the 
home-front team. 

The second thing of which we Republicans 
must convince the voters is that we can do 
better at creating jobs in the post-war period, 
‘There is no party issue on the need for jobs— 
enough of them for all who want to work and 
at wages which will make and keep available 
an American standard of living. The issue 
is not whether jobs will be needed. It is 
how they will be supplied. 

We know that Mr. Roosevelt will promise 
jobs, but we know they will be govern- 
ment-made jobs, W. P. A. jobs, leading 
directly toward state socialism. And we 
know, too, that those are not the kind of 
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jobs people want. You can’t make me þe- 
lieve that our young men are fighting their 
hearts out on the battle fronts for “good 
ol’ W. P. A.“ Of course they're not. They're 
out there fighting to get a nasty job over 
with just as quickly as possible so they can 
come back home and have a fair chance to 
realize their ambitions, realize them by virtue 
of their own initiative and skill and determi- 
nation. 

The New Deal is expecting Federal bu- 
reaucracy and the United States Treasury to 
produce post-war jobs. That is not the place 
to look for post-war employment. If this 
Nation had relied upon bureaucracy for its 
energy and ingenuity, it would have remained 
an insignificant seaboard nation; its imagi- 
nation would have been dwarfed, its habits 
wasteful, and its people nearsighted. Most 
certainly it would not have become the cus- 
todian of the world’s hope. The Republican 
Party must make it plain that it will harness 
bureaucracy and unharness America. 

We should bring about a change in the 
working atmosphere of this Nation. Right 
now, eyen with all the cohesive power of 
patriotism to hold us together, we find great 
blocs of our people bewildered and divided. 
Through its habitual contempt for industrial 
management, the present administration has 
kindled a holocaust of hatreds and jealousies. 
Industrial leaders are mad at the Government 
and they're disgusted with labor. 

Leadefs of labor are likewise jealous and 
hateful toward employers and industrial 
management generally. Meanwhile, men in 
the ranks of labor are, in many cases, afraid 
of their own leaders. They have more and 
more trouble convincing themselves they are 
not being used as political pawns, and they 
can't help wondering if a lack of moderation 
won't bring painful retribution in the days 
of peace. This bitter confusion results from 
nothing but the administration's refusal to 
give this Nation a definite and fair labor 
policy. This Nation today has no labor 
policy. It's more than a disgrace; it’s shame- 
ful disaster. Intermittently chucked under 
the chin and socked on the chin, organized 
labor still can't figure out whether it is the 
sweetheart of F. D. R. or an outcast of Perkins’ 
Flat. 

Men suspicious of each other, men jealous 
of each other, men who hate each other, do 
not make good team mates. We need good 
team mates now, and we are going to need 
good team mates here in the United States 
when this war is done if we are going to 
have full and genuine employment. It re- 
mains for Republicans to give capital and 
labor a chance to trust each other, to respect 
each other, and to appreciate the talents of 
each other. 

If our doctrine of individual enterprise 
dies, it will be because employers and em- 
ployees did not have a decent chance to keep 
it alive, and I have concluded that there are 
persons in governmental administrative 
offices today who want it to die. 

We Republicans can say right out that we 
are going to be friendly to industry. We 
can reduce these high, punishing tax rates. 
We can stop this silly, hamstringing regula- 
tion of the men who have “get up and go” 
enough to get ahead. We can invite money 
to come out of hiding and go to work—go to 
work creating jobs. Hope for profit is still 
the greatest stimulus to production and we 
must not black out that hope. 

To win in 1944, as I have said, Republicans 
must convince the voters that a Republican 
victory will speed the winning of the war and, 
secondly, that it will help to insure full em- 
ployment afterward. The third point Re- 
publicans must drive home is that Republi- 
can leadership stands ready, willing, and able 
to place the United States in cooperation 
with other nations for the purpose of avoid- 
ing future world wars. 

Paramount with all is the desire for endur- 
ing peace. We once sought it alone and 
unarmed and we failed miserably. We can 


stagger under the weight of arms and again 
seek it alone. Or we can carry potent arms 
and seek it in the company of others. We 
Republicans should favor the latter course, 
and we must convince the voters that we 
mean what we said at Mackinac Island last 
September. / 

Because the attainment of world peace is 
fraught with difficulties which defy the best 
minds, we are tempted to brand it as an 
impossible objective. We must not for one 
moment submit to this temptation. World 
peace must remain clearly before us as an 
ultimate goal. With it is bound up a vital 
moral question of right and wrong. Abra- 
ham Lincoln, convineed that slavery was 
wrong, won its abolition. He did not aban- 
don his objective simply because the way 
was bitter and bloody. The Saviour, Himself, 
convinced that the way of the cross was 
right, did not shrink and turn back simply 
because the price was too high for ordinary 
men. 

In the years ahead small wars May some- 
times be necessary to avoid larger ones, and 
when such times come we must not hesitate. 
Never again must we permit ourselves to be- 
come so soft that we have no choice but 
hesitation. The early use of force in Man- 
chukuo might have averted the terrible war 
now sweeping the entire Pacific. The quick 
use of force in the Saar Valley might have 
obviated the present European horror. 

As we keep our eyes on the ideal of world 
peace we must be realistic enough to know 
that such a goal is not won in a few brief 
‘years, nor won free for nothing. Sometimes 
it will be necessary for the company of na- 
tions whose aim is peace to give up some of 
their national desires. We shall recognize 
that we, as a member of that company, must 
be ready to give our share. 

In the pursuit of this supreme ideal, we 
must be honest with our own people. The 
commitments we make with other nations 
will be made out in the open, in the plain 
light of day, for all to see. There is now too 
much secrecy; too much star chamber; too 
much chance for deception and sleight-of- 
hand. The people of the United States are 
soft-hearted but they are not soft-headed. 
They don't want America sold out. Rather 
than risk a sell-out, they would again go 
isolationist. We Americans know that the 
United States alone is not soing to write the 
charter. We are realistic enough to respect 
the prerogatives of Mr. Churchill, Mr. Stalin, 
Mr. Chiang, and the peoples for whom they 
speak. I think our people know that the 
problems of world organization must be re- 
fined through the course of years, and not at 
one fell swoop. Let Republicans, then, make 
clear they respect the intelligence and under- 
standing of their fellow countrymen by trust- 
ing them with their own destiny. 

I have said that, to win in 1944, we must 
convince the voters that Republican leader- 
ship will speed the winning of the war, in- 
sure full employment, and cooperate with 
other nations to maintain peace. 

We can win this year. We must win. We 
must win in order to again have unity and 
coordinated leadership in this Nation. We 
must win in order to reestablish the Ameri- 
can system of government, in order that 
people will have something solid to work 
for—to fight for—to die for. We must win 
in order that future generations will not 
blame us for throwing away their heritage. 
We must win in order to make sure that we 
will not become permanent slaves of a Fed- 
eral bureaucracy. 

To do this the Republican Party must 
plead, in the words of the poet: 

“God give us men, a time like this demands 
Great hearts, strong minds, true faith, and 
ready hands; 
Men whom the lust of office cannot kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men who love honor; men who will not 
lie.’ 
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Funeral Services for the Late Senator 
McNary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RUFUS C. HOLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 13 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, I have 
just returned from distant Oregon, where 
with other members of the special com- 
mittee of the Senate, I went to attend 
the funeral services for our late lamented 
colleague, Senator Charles L. McNary. 

Bishop Bruce R. Baxter, of the Metho- 
dist Church, conducted the services in 
the beautiful State capitol of Oregon, 
and grieving citizens from every section 
of the State crowded the hall of the State 
house of representatives and every other 
available space in and about the build- 
ing 


Bishop Baxter’s remarks on that sad 
occasion were so appropriate and his ex- 
pressed philosophy so consoling that I 
ask unanimous consent to. have them 
printed in the CONGESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


. 
SENATOR CHARLES L. MCNARY 


“May the magnitude of our loss be the 
measure of our consolation.” This personal 
tribute comes out of 10 years’ acquaintance 
with Senator McNary in which I came to 
know him and deeply to admire him. As a 
former dean of Willamette University Law 
School. he gave me invaluable counsel 
throughout my presidency of the University. 
He was always proud of those years when he 
was dean at Willamette and scattered across 
the country are the men who got a higher 
conception of the law because he gave it to 
them. Out of my acquaintance comes the 
clear understanding that he would deplore 
extravagant praise and adulation. He was 
genuinely a modest man. How many really 
modest men do you know? He never ex- 
ploited himself. Senator McNary always 
kept as far in the background as possible. 
He made few speeches, but his was a tre- 
mendous influence. For 27 years he served 
in the United States Senate. For 11 years 
he has been minority leader in the Senate. 
Just previous to his passing his party unan- 
imously reconfirmed him as minority leader 
of the Senate, which indicated its continued 
confidence in him and the expectation that 
he would speedily resume his duties. He was 
the Republican Vice Presidential candidate 
in 1940. He was genuinely a statesman 
rather than a politician. He was a power 
for good in his Nation. 

Although we shall not fail him by ex- 
travagance in speech, those who are here to 
do him honor would miss that which right- 
fully belongs to them did we not reflect to- 
gether upon certain of his qualities and char- 
acteristics. As we consider these, at the 
same time may we look frankly within to 
see just what could be said of us as honestly 
as is said of him. 

First of all was his unswerving devotion 
to duty. He stayed by his work when others 
rested. He stayed by that work when the 
interests of health required that he also 
rest. He was tireless. Early morning found 
him in his office working through endless 
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details. Then came the Senate session, 
This was followed by committee meetings. 
Usually he would take work home to be 
cared for late into the night. Early in the 
morning the same round began again. This 
went on year after year. Up until the last 
day of his earthly life he kept in touch with 
his office and the affairs of the Senate. Daily 
he read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Many 
of his letters he wrote with his own hand 
when a lesser man would have demanded 
complete release from all responsibility. To 
the very last day he was at work for his 
State and his Nation. Whenever Congress 
adjourned, Senator McNary longed to re- 
turn to his lovely Salem home. Usually 
duty held him in Washington. He believed 
that “duties are ours—events are God's.“ 
He soon learned that the reward of doing 
one's duty is finding another duty to be 
performed. Weak people forever talk of their 
rights. Strong people say little about it, but 
think of their responsibilities. He knew the 
Bili of Rights. He also knew the “bill of 
responsibilities.” Senator McNary was a war 
casualty as truly as any boy who falls in 
battle. He has placed a gold star upon 
Oregon’s service flag. He died serving. Now 
let us ask ourselves just how unselfishly and 
how unreservedly we serve? 

Next we remember his integrity. If we 
don’t have that, we don’t have much—we 
don’t have anything. You could count on 
him in small and in great matters. What- 
ever he said he would do, he did, and that is 
all there was to it. Emerson said, “The in- 
tegrity of your own mind is sacred.” Dr. 
Frederick B. Harris, pastor of the Foundry 
Methodist Church in Washington and Chap- 
lain of the Senate, said of him in the Mem- 
orlal Service held in the Senate Chamber, 
“For him party loyalty was ever but an altar 
of devotion in the greater temple of his unde- 
filed patriotism. He was one who held his 
convictions firmly, yet without questioning 
the sincerity of others whose quest of truth 
led them along other paths, He was one who 
cculd differ without anger, who could debate 
without bitterness, who could be defeated 
without rancor, who could win without exul- 
tation. The sanctified wisdom and the pure 
humanity made his radiant personality as 
the candle of the Lord.” As a tuning fork 
catches the note and carries it on, so did 
others catch the note of fidelity and integrity 
from him and they in turn, passed it on. 
In the light of this set of standards and expe- 
rience what measure of integrity do we pos- 
sess and what do we pass on to others? 
Many men have spoken to me the last few 
days of his love of people. You can't deceive 
at this point. Either you love people or you 
don't love them. There is no halfway ground. 
He genuinely liked folks. He got on with 
people without compromising his own con- 
victions. He really believed in them. A 
leader in a democracy had better belieye in 
people. Perhaps his refusal to contest the 
election in early days when he was defeated 
for the Oregon Supreme Court by a single 
vote was related to this conviction. This 
defeat really sent him to the United States 
Senate by the appointment of Governor 
Withycombe. I know many individuals who 
were sorely disappointed and were without 
prospects of success, who were helped and 
whose future achievements were due to his 
unselfish aid. As you think of those who 
loved their fellowmen, his name like. that of 
Abou Ben Adhem led all the rest. Elihu 
Root once said that he wished most of all to 
be known for distinguished courtesy. Sen- 
ator McNary measured up to that ideal. His 
dealings with people were characterized by 
his distinguished courtesy. There was never 
anything cheap or condescending about it. 
He never held spite or malice for any man. 
When people had treated him unfairly, he 
would say, “Oh, he isn’t so bad,” or “We just 
don't understand him.“ He loved people. 

Then I would speak of his love for his 
home, Those who knew the heart of the 


man knew him in his home with its orchards, 
lawns, and stream, and a house which was a 
home because mutual respect and love dwelt 
there. His national duties continually took 
him away from that home. At this point he 
paid a frightfully heavy price. I have long 
been impressed by the fact that here in 
Salem scarcely anyone ever spoke of him as 
Senator McNary. Only a few ever said 
Charles McNary. He was always Charley 
McNary. That speaks volumes for the atti- 
tude of his own people, the ones who knew 
him best. He loved to come home. And now 
at last he has come home. What a heritage 
belongs to Mrs. McNary and Charlotte. I 
would be remiss did I not speak of the 
devoted care and attention and protection 
and love which Mrs, McNary gave him always 
and particularly in these last difficult weeks. 

An eastern philosopher said, “Death is not 
extinguishing the light. It is putting out 
the lamp because the dawn has come.” His 
light has not gone out. It has gone on. Just 
what is it that comes to pass after the 
incident which we call death? How many 
there are who are asking this question in a 
war year at a time when the figure of death 
as a turnstile through which men pass one 
by one has been changed to the gate of a 
great war industry at the time of changing 
the shifts. 

We cannot prove immortality as one proves 
a theorem in mathematics, but that is true 
of the deepest values. Just how would you 
go about it to prove identity or personality 
or mother love? Science says man may live 
forever; philosophy, that he wants to live 
forever; ethics, that he ought to live forever; 
Christianity, that he does live forever. 
Science gives us a hint of it. We accept as 
axiomatic the principle of the conservation 
of energy. Ours is a universe to which noth- 
ing can be added nor from which can any- 
thing be subtracted. Nothing can he lost out. 
This is a universe with plan and purpose, 
It is not a duoverse. It is not a multiverse. 
You could not have reason and logie and 
sense if it were so careful of all except the 
very highest, personality, which was made 
in the image of God. Death is not the 
master of the house. It is the porter at the 
gate of the King’s palace to usher us into 
the presence of the King. 

Immortality is not somethiug which is 
granted at the end of life. It is an achieve- 
ment. We are sharing it now as truly as 
we shall share in it a century hence, for life 
is a continuous stream. The incident of 
death does not break that continuous flow. 
Immortality thus becomes less a problem as 
it becomes more an experience. Emerson 
said that the best way to be sure of im- 
mortality is to begin to live like an immortal. 
Of what use would immortality be to a man 
who had never learned how to use an hour 


well? Augustine said, “Join thyself to the 


eternal and thou shalt become eternal.” The 
Scripture puts it, He hath set eternity in our 
hearts.” 

We remind ourselves of the worth of the 
soul. It is far too valuable to be lost. Here 
is something which deserves to be immortal. 
It is not that a man has a soul as much as 
that man is a soul. Something important is 
begun here which is finished hereafter. 
Human life promises far more than can be 
attained here. Dr. Wilson, dying with Scott 
at the South Pole, left a note for his wife, 
“God still has something for us to do to- 
gether.” The Book says, “Thy soul shall be 
bound in the bundle of life with the Lord 
thy God.” A life worth living is worth living 
forever. Therefore, it is not true that a dead 
man lives again, but that a living man never 
dies. 

As we approach the Easter season, we claim 
the experience of Jesus. In the triumph of 
Easter morning Jesus came back from the 
dead saying, “Rejoice.” Our confidence is in 
Him who conquered death and who said, 


Because I live, ye shall live also.” 
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Finally we rest back upon the character 
of God; upon that which God is like. We 
cannot be where God is not. He is primarily 
like a Father. If He does not care for the 
individual, He is less than God. If He does 
not enter into the sufferings of men, He is 
less than God. We cannot conceive of a non- 
suffering God in a suffering world. There- 
fore, in times of sorrow and loss we cry out 
as a child cries in the darkness, “Is anybody 
there?” We hear no empty echo of our own 
despairing cry. From the understanding 
heart of a loving Father God comes the an- 
swer of assurance. “The best of all, God is 
with us.” “Life is good, for God contrives 
it. Death is good, for man survives it.” 
Death is, therefore, like turning over the 
pages of a book written by an author we 
have learned to love and trust. 

Hidden far away in ne depths cf the earth 
is a strange drawing power which men call 
gravitation. It is a power over men's bodies 
to hold them to the earth. Far above the 
earth, hidden in the heart of a loving Father 
God, is another strange drawing power, not 
upon men's bodies to hold them down but 
upon men's souls to lift them up. After that 
which we call death occurs, that strange 
drawing power lays hold of the liberated spirit 
to lift it to itself that where He is we 
shall be also. Into the hands and heart of 
that loving Father God we commend the 
spirit of our friend. 


National Health Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 13 (legislative day of 
Monday, Fetruary 7), 1944 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
dealing with national health insurance, 
delivered by me before the Queens Coun- 
ty Medical Society, at Jamaica, N. Y., 
on Tuesday, February 29, 1944. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr, Chairman and members of the Queens 
County Medical Society, I am glad of this 
opportunity to talk to the physicians of 
Queens County, and I appreciate the honor 
of the invitation you have accorded me. 

It is a long distance from my Western 
State of Montana to your seaboard county, 
I understand, however, that we have some 
problems in common, I understand that 
although Queens is a part of the metropolis 
of New York, you have your semirural or 
suburban—if not wholly rural—areas, too. 
Your so-called semirural areas are not as ex- 
tensive as our great wide stretches in Mon- 
tana, but there are sections of Queens, I am 
told, in which it is not always easy to get 
hospital care—in which people have trouble 
in obtaining a doctor's services—the same 
difficulties which on a larger scale confront 
many of our citizens of Montana. I am sure 
also that the people of Queens, like people 
elsewhere in the United States, are not unac- 
quainted with the problem of paying for 
modern medical care. 

I strongly believe, as Dr. Louis Bauer does, 
that those of us in Washington who are con- 
cerned with legislation which affects the 
medical profession should talk these matters 
over with the doctors as often as we can. We 
should get our information about what each 
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of us is saying and planning from first-hand 
contacts rather than from what we see in 
the papers—or in pamphlet handoutg from 
propaganda groups. We all know how often 
newspapers misquote, distort, or misinter- 
pret; we all know how often pamphleteers 
misrepresent, Let us have no false or equiv- 
ocal answers to these questions which must 
be faced. Let's have the facts and permit 
no barriers of misunderstanding between us. 

You may wonder how I came to be so in- 
terested in the subject of medical-care in- 
surance. The legislative work of the Senate 
of the United States is, as you all know, con- 
ducted through a system of committees. The 
Committee on Education and Labor, of which 
I am a member, frequently handles legisla- 
tion concerned with health. Several years 
ago, as chairman of the subcommittee ap- 
pointed to study this subject, I presided at 
extensive hearings cn the Wagner health 
bill of 1939 (S. 1620) which proposed to 
inaugurate a national health program. A 
vast amount of testimony was taken at that 
time which showed a serious lack of medical 
care suffered by large sections of our popula- 
tion. The following year hearings on the 
national hospital bill (S. 3230) demonstrated 
that there was wide-spread need for increased 
hospital and related facilities in rural and 
other areas. 

Thus, I had a rare opportunity to become 
familiar with country wide health conditions 
and health needs. I became convinced that 
only through adequate national legislation 
could we make medical care really and 
readily accessible to tens of millions of our 
people. Many physicians have been slow to 
recognize this need, because they see only 
the people who do receive medical attention 
and they do not know about those many cases 
who fail to get proper care. Nevertheless, 
the evidence taken at our hearings is over- 
whelming proof that there is a high eco- 
nomic barrier in this country betweén the 
average American citizen and the profession 
and facilities engaged in furnishing medical 
service. Altogether too many people are 
denied access to proper care. Millions of 
cur people cannot afford to buy adequate 
modern diagnosis and treatment when illness 
comes unexpectedly, is very severe, or in- 
volves complex service. Too many go with- 
out medical care or delay too long in getting 
it. The American people do not want char- 
ity from a doctor or a hospital. They want 
to pay for the medical care they need. They 
know they can do so through a system of 
insurance. 

In altogether too many places in the United 
States our citizens are getting a quality of 
medical care not much better than that 
which their parents or grandparents received. 
These places are meagerly supplied with hos- 
pitals or have none at all. Generally their 
physicians are elderly. These physicians do 
the best they can, but they are not equipped 
to give the kind of service which you who 
listen to me take for granted in this great 
metropolitan area. Young men have not 
been going in to take the places of these 
elderly doctors when they die or retire. They 
were not doing so before the war. They will 
not be inclined to do so after the war ends, 
unless they have some assurance that they 
can make a decent living and that they will 
have access to hospital and other facilities 
they have been trained to use. Such assur- 
ance they can have from a well-integrated in- 
surance program, supplemented by a hospital 
building program, 

It is not only in the rural sections that 
people do not get enough care or care of good 
enough quality. The inability to provide for 
medical care in their budgets prevents many 
people, even in the large cities, from obtain- 
ing the care they need. The doctors and the 
hospitals may be at hand, but many people 
cannot afford to pay fées which may appear 
to be fair and reasonable charges to others 
and they do not wish to seek charity, They 


wonder whether there isn’t some way out of 
burdensome medical costs. They have been 
learning that a system of insurance offers a 
solution. 

The unpredictability of the costs of medical 
care on an individual basis, the excessive costs 
from the individual or single family’s stand- 
point, limits the extent to which people get 
care, prevents them from seeking care early, 
and is in large part responsible for many de- 
fects and disabilities such as the selective 
service examinations have recently revealed 
in our young men. The fear of sickness, with 
its attendant train of costs, is an ever-present 
specter in every household except those of 
the well-to-do and the wealthy. If you doubt 
this, try the experiment of concealing your 
identity as a doctor and asking this question 
of people in low- or moderate-income groups. 
The disastrous effects on a family’s economic 
solvency of severe or long-continued Illness is 
well known to every welfare agency. 

Insurance against medical costs is an old 
and well-established American practice. It 
has been practiced for decades, in many 
places, by large and small industrial organ- 
izations, by the railroads, the mines, by 
mutual-benefit associations, by fraternal and 
cooperative groups. Now, even some medical 
societies are sponsoring voluntary medical- 
care plans. Dr. Fishbein who is widely recog- 
nized as your national spokesman, now speaks 
in favor of voluntary insurance, although 
until recently, as you know, he and your offi- 
cial organization frowned upon prepayment 
methods of paying for medical care. 

Voluntary plans, however, cannot and 
will not suffice. European countries went 
through a voluntary stage and found that 
they had to come to compulsory insurance. 
Our own experience in the United States is 
the same. Voluntary plans do not have and 
cannot hope to have a large enough cover- 
age—a wide enough spread of risks and 
costs. Commonly, they are too expensive to 
be within the means of the people who most 
need insurance against the costs of medical 
care. Most of them are available to only lim- 
ited groups of people. Many are so hedged 
about with restrictions that the people most 
likely to be sick and incur large medical bills 
are those least likely to be accepted. 
Though the prepayment plans which pro- 
vide medical benefits have had about 50 
years of development, they cover only about 
4,000,000 to 5,000,000 people, that is only 
about 3 to 4 percent of our population. 

Even the unusually successful hospital 
service plans cover only about a tenth of our 
population. Moreover, the rate of growth in 
the older plans appears to be slowing down. 
Even if the Blue Cross plans continued to 
get as many members each year for the next 
10 years as they did in their very best year, 
at the end of such a 10-year period about 
three-quarters of our population would still 
be without insurance protection against the 
costs of hospital care. So Blue Cross turns 
out to be a plan for the favored few. 

Some physicians, I understand, are urging 
that if there must be compulsory insur- 
ance, it be limited to the lower income groups 
in our population. To do so, would be to 
come up against the same obstacle that has 
long been met in voluntary insurance—a 
reduction in the sperad of risks and costs 
and a reduction in the insurance funds which 
would either limit the services which could 
be provided or reduce the amounts which 
could be paid to doctors, hospitals, and other 
agencies providing service. 

The people of this country want no poor- 
man’s insurance system. That is the mistake 
some of the European countries made, and 
we do not want to repeat it. We have tried 
to learn from the experience of European and 
other foreign countries which have had long 
experience with health insurance. We have 
not, however, taken over any foreign system. 
Ours is an American system, for the American 
people, designed to fit our own American 
needs and circumstances, 
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Some of you have, no doubt, followed with 
much interest the developments in Great 
Britain. You probably know that they 
adopted health insurance in 1911, over the 
bitter opposition of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation. But the system worked out well and 
the B. M. A. came around to endorse it. The 
B. M. A. acknowledged that the insurance 
system had improved the quality of medical 
care and had improved the doctors’ incomes. 
When the B. M. A. criticizes their own health 
insurance, it is on the ground that it covers 
too few workers, doesn‘t apply to the family 
dependents, and that it doesn't provide spe- 
cialist, laboratory, hospital, and other serv- 
ices. In short, the B, M. A. says it wants 
more, not less, health insurance for the Brit- 
ish people. 

You know that Sir William Beveridge, in 
his world-famous report, recommended those 
improvements and expansions in the British 
health insurance which the B. M. A., among 
others, have long recommended. More re- 
cently (see the British Medical Journal for 
October 30, 1943, and for January 15, 1944), 
the B. M. A. adopted a constructive set of 
proposals, outlining the desirable character- 
istics for the future of medical services. 
The B. M. A. has been holding conferences 
with the Ministry of Health. Less than 2 
weeks ago (February 17, 1944), the British 
Government published its White Paper on 
this subject, proposing comprehensive health 
and medical serviees to be available to all, 
regardless of the individual patient's ability 
to pay. The British Government and the 
B. M. A. have agreed to consult together in 
order to work out the best possible plan. 

It is interesting to note that in all es- 
sential principles on which such interna- 
tional comparisons can be made, the pro- 
posals of the B. M. A, and the British Gov- 
ernment—especially the proposals to protect 
the practice of medicine and safeguard qual- 
ity of service—are in agreement with the 
principles followed in our bill. 

Now, to return to our own field. I have 
said we do not want to repeat the mistakes 
of European health insurance, with their 
poor-man’s system of the past. Nor do our 
people want a hand-out from the Govern- 
ment. They want to pay out of their own 
earnings for the medical care and hospitaliza- 
tion they need. They believe—and we who 
are sponsoring the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bill believe—that they can do this through 
a system of medical care and hospitalization 
insurance integrated into the national social- 
insurance system. 

Now, I want to turn to the bill itself. In 
order not to make this too long a discussion, 
I will confine my remarks to a few main pro- 
visions, especially title IX of the bill, the 
medical care and hospitalization section, 
since this is the one in which you are most 
interested. 

From one hundred to one hundred and 
twenty-five million people would be cov- 
ered—depending upon the number engaged 
in gainful work and how many of the needy 
and poor and other groups are brought with- 
in the system by voluntary compacts. I have 
read criticisms of this extension of benefits 
of the present old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance to groups not now covered—criticisms 
which imply that this extension is danger- 
cus and undesirable. To me it is one of the 
virtues of the bill that agricultural workers, 
small business men, farmers, employees of 
nonprofit organizations, domestic servants, 
and others now excluded from old-age and 
survivors’ insurance will no longer be dis- 
criminated against. Their social-security 
needs are quite as great as the needs of the 
groups covered under the present act. I have 
already mentioned the wisdom, from an ac- 
tuarial and financial standpoint, of making 
the coverage as nearly Nation-wide as pos- 
sible. It is on this basis that we are able to 
get these low average costs. 

A single premium from employees and em- 
ployers, or from those in business for them- 
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selves, will cover all forms of social insur- 
ance provided under-our bill. The premiums 
for all purposes will, it is true, be larger than 
those paid at present, but this will be no 
hardship because for the additional con- 
tributions there will be additional benefits: 
liberalized old-age benefits, more adequate 
unemployment benefits, cash benefits to 
make up for wage loss during periods of tem- 
porary or permanent disability, maternity 
cash benefits for employed women. All these 
are in addition to the medical care and hos- 
pitalization benefits for which 3 percent of 
earnings are specifically earmarked. The 
premiums are calculated so that the people 
will get their money’s worth. 

The medical benefits include general prac- 
titioners’ services, specialists’ services, X-ray 
and laboratory services for nonhospitalized 
patients, hospitalization up to 30 days in any 
1 year (to be extended to 90 days when funds 
Permit). We believe these provisions cover 
the most essential services which can be pro- 
vided nationally. Dental and nursing care 
may be added later after a 2-year study to de- 
termine ways and means. 

Funds to stimulate and support research 
and medical education, undergraduate and 
postgraduate, are also included. It is only 
proper that the insured people who stand to 
benefit so much from advances in medical 
science and improvements in medical educa- 
tion, should contribute at least a small share 
of their premiums to pay for these important 
activities. 

Now I want to discuss a few criticisms of 
the bill. By this procedure we can see what 
the bill provides and how it works. The 
National Physicians Committee pamphlets 
and other literature directed against the bill, 
and many of the speeches and editorials 
which have been based upon the outpour- 
ings of this committee have created many 
false impressions. I'd like to take up a few 
of the more flagrant examples: 

1. It is charged that patients are to be as- 
signed to doctors. 

This is nonsense. The bill guarantees each 
insured person the right to choose his own 
doctor and to make a change if he becomes 
dissatisfied. 

The critics of the bill have—I fear, deliber- 
ately—misinterpreted one special section of 
title IX in order to make this false statement. 
The assignment of patients to physicians in 
this special section applies only in areas 
where doctors have chosen the per-capita 
method of payment. It applies only to pa- 
tients who have not taken the trouble to 
choose a physician, even after notification 
that they should do so, and to the occasional 
patients refused by the physicians they se- 
lect. Under the per-capita method of pay- 
ment, doctors are paid an average monthly 
amount, based on the number of insured per- 
sons on their lists, both sick and well, in the 
area. To receive all the money due them, 
doctors must be paid for all the insured per- 
sons in the area, and, therefore, every in- 
sured person’s name must be down on some 
doctor’s list. This is a provision to assign 
dollars, not patients. 

2. It is charged that physicians will be 
“regimented” and private practice abol- 
ished,” 

These are trick words and phrases, used to 
arouse animosity against the bill by those 
who may be unfamiliar with its actual pro- 
visions. 

The bill guarantees every physician who 
has a State license the right to accept pa- 
tients under the insurance plan, and also to 
reject patients who choose him. Physicians 
who prefer to do so may limit their practice 
to noninsured persons or to persons who pre- 
fer to purchase their medical care privately 
(that is, without making use of their insur- 
ance benefits) or they may combine insur- 
ance and noninsurance practice. Nothing 
whatever in the bill prohibits that. 

The method of payment of the general 
practitioners in each local area is explicitly 


left to the choice of a majority of the physi- 
cians who enter the system in each area (fee- 
for service, per capita, salary, or a combina- 
tion of these methods). Hospitals, group 
clinics, prepayment, and industrial plans in 
each local area would also have the right to 
choose the method of payment, regardless 
of the choice made by the general practi- 
tioners in the area. 

3. It is charged that the Surgeon General 
would have complete and arbitrary power— 
would become a “virtual gauleiter of Ameri- 
can medicine.” 

These critics minimize the importance of 
the advisory council which is set up under 
the bill. That council is authorized to advise 
only and is not given the power to enforce 
their recommendations. The council is to 
consist of persons selected from panels of 
names submitted by professional and other 
agencies and organizations concerned with 
medical services, medical education, and hos- 
pitals, and by other interested groups. No 
administrator would dare to act contrary to 
the advice of a council of such a character on 
any matter of importance unless he had ade- 
quate grounds on which he could defend his 
position publicly. 

The Social Security Board also has the 
power to act as a brake on the authority of 
the Surgeon General. Final contracts can- 
not be made without its approval. The check 
on finances is in the hands of the Board, a 
nonpartisan body. Its members and the 
Surgeon General have term appointments 
which do not coincide with Presidential 
terms. Congress and the people who pay 
for medical care through their contributions 
will also have a lively interest in the type of 
administration provided. 

If our critics would prefer administration 
by a three-man board instead of by the 
Surgeon General, why have they not said so? 
We have asked for constructive criticism of 
this type. 

4. It is charged that enactment of this 
bill would result in “deterioration of medical 
practice.” 

I have already pointed out—and I am sure 
you doctors will admit the truth of my state- 
ments—that the quality of medical care the 
country over is very uneven at present. I 
have been assured by very competent and 
distinguished physicians that the provisions 
of title IX, far from resulting in deteriora- 
tion of medical care, should do much to 
stimulate its progressive improvement. 

Removal of the economic barrier between 

doctor and patient would mean that people 
would seek the doctor earlier; “too little and 
too late“ need no longer apply to the pro- 
visions of medical care. The provisions in 
title IX for consultation and specialists’ 
services, hospitalization, and laboratory bene- 
fits, on the recommendation of the attending 
physician, should do much to improve the 
quality of medical care. The practicing 
physician should be able to do a job more 
satisfactory to himself and more beneficial to 
his patient when the state of a patient's 
pocketbook no longer determines the kind or 
amount of care his physician is able to give 
him. 
The “Guiding Principles and Provisions for 
Administration” in the bill set down very 
definite policies for the Surgeon General to 
follow. He is instructed to encourage high 
standards in the quality of services furnished 
by ensuring adequate payment to doctors, by 
aiding them to take refresher courses and to 
carry on post-graduate study, and by encour- 
aging coordination among the services. The 
grants-in-aid for research and medical edu- 
cation should also stimulate advances in 
medical science and improvements in pro- 
fessional training which should result in a 
higher quality of care. 

5. It is charged that vast sums of money 
would be expended. The critics imply that 
funds to be allocated for medical care would 
be money that our people would not other- 
wise be called upon to pay out, 
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These critics appear to forget that medical 
care has always cost money, that vast sums 
are now spent in the United States for this 
purpose—about $4,000,000,000 for all forms of 
medical care—and more than $3,000,000,000 
by the people themselves in direct expendi- 
tures. 


The funds raised by insurance premiums 
and allocated to the medical care and hos- 
pitalization program (the equivalent of about 
1% percent of earnings from employees and 
1% percent from employers, or 3 percent 
from those who are self-employed) will not, 
for the most part, be new money taken out 
of people’s pockets. In general, it will be 
the same money they would spend on the 
average anyway; but under our bill they 
would spend this money for the benefits pro- 
vided in title I — spread over time and aver- 
aged among large numbers of individuals in 
reasonable amounts. As a result, no one 
would have to pay out a lot when he is ill— 
the time when he can least afford it—or go 
without care because he lacks the large 
amount of money needed to pay for the 
medical care he immediately requires. 

Some additional funds will, it is true, be 
raised, but these will be used to pay for the 
additional services which will be requested 
and supplied under this insurance system. 

As for the criticism that the insurance 
fund would be used to take over medical 
schools or hospitals, that, of course, is all 
nonsense. There is nothing whatever in the 
bill that would do these things or would per- 
mit them. Medical service will be expanded 
and the public good will be served. 

In writing the bill, every effort was made. 
to meet the objections raised against the 
1939 bill, and to incorporate suggestions made 
by critics of that bill, medical as well as 
nonmedical. The objections to 61 varieties 
of medical care which might have come to 
pass had the 1939 bill become law were re- 
membered, and a national system is now ad- 
vocated in S. 1161. For example, section 1111, 
which makes provision for funds for profes- 
sional education and research, was included 
as a result of specific criticism by the medi- 
cal profession of this lack in the earlier bill. 
The details concerning hospitalization bene- 
fits follow the points on which there was 
agreement at a joint meeting of representa- 
tives of the American Hospital Association, 
the Protestant Hospital Association, and the 
Catholic Hospital Association with members 
of the staff of the Social Security Board. 

Of course, we do not consider our bill per- 
fect. Bills are usually improved as a result 
of criticisms expressed during discussions and 
hearings, But criticism to be helpful must 
be constructive. I see nothing constructive 
in the material put out by the National Phy- 
sicians’ committee. I see nothing construc- 
tive in the attacks on the bill in many medi- 
cal editorials and public ddresses. I see 
nothing constructive in the attitude of those 
individual physicians and county medical so- 
cieties who have swallowed wholesale the 
material being spread across the country by 
the National Physicians’ committee, without 
apparently analyzing the bill for themselves 
to see whether the criticisms and accusations 
were in fact correct. 

Proposals for State health insurance sys- 
tems—instead of one national system—al- 
ways appear when it looks as though serious 
attention is to be given to a national system. 
Most such State proposals are only red her- 
rings. However, we should take serious no- 
tice of the studies now being made in Rhode 
Island. That State is the only one which 
has a cash sickness insurance system in actual 
operation. It has been paying sickness wage- 
loss benefits since April 1943. Early in Janu- 
ary 1944 the Governor recommended to the 
State legislature that they should also pro- 
vide hospitalization insurance. Medical lead- 
ers, however, proposed that the new plans 
should not be limited to hospital benefits 
only, but should consider comprehensive 
medical and hospital services, In accordance 
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with their suggestion, the Governor has ap- 
pointed a council to study the whole ques- 
tion. It will be interesting to see what comes 
out of this recent development in Rhode 
Island and to observe whether they work out 
something better or even as good as the pro- 
posals in our bill for a national program. 

I have reason to know that not all physi- 
cians are in sympathy with the position taken 
and the methods used by the National Phy- 
sicians Committee and the Journal of the 
American Medical Association to prevent any 
objective discussion of the merits of our bill. 
Letters that I have received, views expressed 
in some State and county medical societies, 
and editorials in local medical bulletins in- 
dicate strong disapproval of the negative 
position taken by the A. M, A. Newspaper 
editorials are becoming increasingly critical 
of these destructive attitudes. Let me quote 
from just two. According to the conserva- 
tive Chicago Journal of Commerce, January 
4, 1944; 

Every nation in the world has some va- 
riety of health insurance, indicating a uni- 
versal need—realism suggests that we do not 
dismiss the proposal merely as a New Deal 
innovation nor berate it as ever-increasing 
bureaucracies and Government controls as 
the Chamber of Commerce of New York State 
does.” 

Said the Louisville (Ky.) Times Decem- 
ber 3, 1943: 

What has happened in the debate over the 
bill is that tts foes have been so prolific with 
smear words like political medicine,’ ‘dic- 
tatorship,’ ‘totalitarianism,’ ‘socialized medi- 
cine’ that emotion has replaced analysis.” 

I have spent much time discussing the de- 
structive criticism showered on the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill by physicians and some 
who profess to speak for them. There has 
been constructive criticism from ‘doctors, too. 
I have received many letters commending our 
stand and the purposes of our bill. Perhaps 
the first was the letter of congratulations 
from Dr. John Peters, secretary of the Com- 
mittee of Physicians for the Improvement of 


Medical Care, received shortly after the bill. 


was introduced. Mote recently, a report on 
the bill issued by this committee has offered 
constructive suggestions for its improvement. 
- The Physicians Forum—and some of you 
may be members of this organization—re- 
cently published a discerning analysis of the 
bill and made constructive criticisms and 
suggestions. Dr. Ernst Boas, chairman of 
the Forum's executive committee, calls the 
bill “the most realistic legislation yet pro- 
posed for improving the quality and distribu- 
tion of medical service on a national scale” 
and asserts that “compulsory health insur- 
ance is the only practical solution for the 
medical needs of the American people.” 
The science of medicine has made tre- 
mendous strides forward. The distribution 
of medical care—its availability—has not 
kept pace. The public has become educated 
to know a great deal about what it can ex- 
pect from modern science, modern medicine. 
It wants that service; it wants more than 
it has been receiving at a price within its 
reach. It wants health services without bur- 
densome costs. It wants medical care with- 
out having to take a pauper’s oath or char- 
ity—whether from a public agency or from the 
doctor or the hospital. It is willing to pay 
for all the medical care it needs. It is able 
to pay for it through social insurance. 
There has been a great deal of discussion 
during recent months on post-war planning. 
Business groups are pushing for protection 
of their interests in the period after the war. 
What are we doing to help the people them- 
selves—the common people on whom the 
country relies so heavily during wartime? 
They are the ones who will feel first the 
dislocations and readjustments which will 
follow the close of the war. The Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill provides an opportunity 
for constructive help to these common peo- 


ple of whom Lincoln said there were so 
many. The provisions of our bill will help 
them to help themselves. Inclusion of medi- 
cal care is essential in a well-rounded pro- 
gram of social security. 

The public and we—your elected Represen- 
tatives—ask you to face the matter real- 
istically and to assist in giving the American 
people an orderly and systematic method of 
collecting the funds required to assure them 
necessary care in sickness and to assure their 
physicians and hospitals reasonable remune- 
ration. You can aid us in working out a bill 
which will give the medical profession every 
needed protection. We want your construc- 
tive criticism and help in meeting this need 
for an effective program of national health. 


Usurpation of Power by the Executive 
Branch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. RAYMOND E. WILLIS 


OF INDIANA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, Marck: 13 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. WILLIS. - Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 


entitled How Long Shall We Submit to 


the Usurpation of Power by the Presi- 
dent,” delivered by the able Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] before the Re- 
publican Editorial Association, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., on March 11, 1944. The 
address was delivered before an audi- 
ence of approximately 1,000 persons, and 
enthusiastically received. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and fellow Republicans, 
since I went to the Senate in 1939, I have 
become more and more concerned with the 
tendency of Congress to delegate its legisla- 
tive powers to the Executive, and even more 
concerned about the assumption of powers 
and the claim of powers by the Executive 
which are authorized neither by the Con- 
stitution nor by legislation. All of our lives 
we have heard of the division of powers pre- 
scribed by the Constitution of the United 
States. It has become such a commonplace 
that any discussion of it is regarded as ele- 
mentary and uninteresting. People assume, 
because they see a President, a Congress, and 
a Supreme Court of the United States all in 
existence that the division of powers is fun- 
damental and unimpaired. But today it is 
impaired, and unless we change the course 
we are pursuing the independent organiza- 
tion of the courts and the legislature will 
become a mere shell. 

The division of powers was no doctrinaire 
theory. It was devised deliberately for the 
purpose of securing the permanence of lib- 
erty and democracy. The founders of this 
Government knew that every republic of the 
past had deteriorated into a tyranny, an em- 
pire, or a dictatorship because all the powers 
of the state were gradually concentrated in 
one man. The powers granted to him for 
temporary or emergency periods were never 
returned to the people. Nothing is so char- 
acteristic of a totalitarian state today as the 
uniting of the legislative and executive func- 
tions in one man with control also over the 
judges. If one man can make the laws, can 
execute the laws, and can judge the violations 
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of the law, liberty cannot long exist. We may 
still vote once in 4 years, but the election be- 
comes a mere plebiscite where the only 
vote is “Ja.” The very essence of individual 
freedom is equal justice under a rule of law, 
a law to which every man shall be subject 
and-which no executive can modify. 

All legislative powers are granted by the 
Constitution to Congress. Only the execu-- 
tive power is vested in the President, and the 
essence of his power is found in section 3 
of article II, where it is said that “he shall 
take care that the laws be faithfully exe- 
cuted,” that is, the laws made by Congress. 


I, CONGRESS IS ABDICATING LEGISLATIVE 
AUTHORITY 


Unfortunately, Congress during the past 
20 years has come more and more to delegate 
authority to make these laws. It has given 
boards and commissions and the President 
himself authority to issue rules and regula- 
tions having the effect of law. It has created 
a whole theory of administrative law, eagerly 
approved by the present Supreme Court. 
For a while Congress prescribed the principles 
to be followed by the administrative rules 
and regulations, but wider and wider author- 
ity has gradually been given. This has been 
due, first, to the complexity of the problems 
of government in a nation of 135,000,000, 
people. It has, been due, second, to the 
laziness of Congress. It is far easier to say 
“These are the general principles we approve” 
than it is to sit down and work out the 
details of legislation dealing with a compli- 
cated subject. Finally, it is due to the de- 
liberate desire of many administrative agen- 
cies to acquire arbitrary power. 5 
Thus we find in the legislation dealing with 
the Federal Communications Commission a 
grant.of power found by the Supreme Court 
to be practically unlimited over the radio sta- 
tions: and the broadcasting chains. The 
opinion last year even implies that the Com- 
mission can determine the character of the 
programs and the broadcasts. Whether that 
arbitrary power is exercised or not, its very 
existence has colored and is coloring today 
the tone of every professional broadcaster in 
the United States. It is in essence an attack 
on that most vital bulwark of a free people, 
the right of free speech. 

In the renegotiation law Congress has 
granted power to the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Navy to determine, with- 
out limit on their arbitrary Judgment, what 
profits shall be deemed to be reasonable, 
The effect is practically to delegate to these 
administrative officers the vital power to 
enact and enforce a supplemental system of 
taxation on approximately half of the tax- 
payers of the United States. The people 
strongly desire that no one shall make exces- 
sive profits, but the question what profits are 
excessive should be determined by law—by 
uniform rule applying to every war contrac- 
tor and subcontractor. It becomes the tak- 
ing of property without due process of law. 

It is said that in dealing with complicated 
problems it is necessary to change regula- 
tions more often than is possible through 
legislation. I believe the advantage of con- 
stant change is greatly overestimated, and 
that a definite rule upon which all men can 
rely is an essential of real freedom. Cer- 
tainly the delegation of legislative power, if 
carried to extremes, becomes a complete 
abdication of legislative power and a nullifi- 
cation of the Bill of Rights. 


Tl. POWER IS USURPED BY EXECUTIVE 


But a condition exists today which is eyen 
more dangerous than the delegation of power. 
More and more as Congress disagrees with 
executive wishes there is developing a deter- 
mination on the part of the executive agen- 
cies to usurp power for which there is no 
legislative authority whatever, or legislative 
authority intended for some entirely differ- 
ent purpose. More and more I see a strong 
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belief on the part of the executive agencies 
that they know better what the law ought 
to be than Congress itself; that Congress and 
the people are too dumb to understand. 
More and more there is a tendency to by- 
pass Congress and circumvent the expressed 
wishes of the people of the United States in 
Congress assembled. 

There was such a tendency even before the 
war. Many of the New Deal agencies were set 
up without specific legislative authority, 
notably the N. Y. A., the W. P. A., and in part 
the National Resources Planning Board. 
Usually after these were established they 
were indirectly confirmed by appropriations, 
but their powers were seldom spelled out and 
the whole process afforded a constant invita- 
tion to new Federal activities of which Con- 
gress had never heard. Federal corporations 
were formed which Congress did not author- 
ize, and were used to by-pass the customary 
requirements of appropriation. 

But the greatest usurpations have occurred 
since the beginning of the war. The new 
dealers steadily propagated the theory that 
the existence of war conferred unlimited 
powers on the President both as President and 
Commander in Chief. The Attorney General 
and many other New Deal lawyers assert that 
the war gives the President power over the 
civilian population. Volumes of executive 
orders have been issued, and most of them 
begin with the words, “Now, therefore, by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and the statutes, as President of 
the United States and as Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy, It is hereby ordered.” 

The most extreme assertion of this claim 
was made by the President in his inflation 
message to Congress on September 7, 1942. 
He there asked Congress to give him author- 
ity to fix prices, salaries, wages, and profits by 
the ist of October, and said, “In the event 
that the Congress should fail to act, and act 
adequately, I shall accept the responsibility, 
and I will act. At the same time that farm 
prices are stabilized wages can, and will, be 
stabilized.also. This I will do.” In short, he 
boldly asserted the right to legislate by Presi- 
dential decree in a manner which would affect 
millions of daily transactions throughout the 
United States, participated in by everyone of 
130,000,000 civilians. I was one of those who 
always supported the enactment of price-con- 
trol and stabilization legislation. As a matter 
of fact, I proposed legislation to stabilize 
wages in December 1941, at which time it was 
killed by the opposition of the President. 

But no real American can fail to be alarmed 
by the claim that in wartime the President of 
the United States can take over the functions 
of Congress and legislate without consulting 
the Representatives of the people. This seems 
to me a doctrine so revolutionary and so dan- 
gerous to the existence of democratic govern- 
ment in the United States as to disqualify 
from executive position the man who belicves 
in that doctrine. There is nothing in the 
Constitution which gives the President any 
more power over the civilian population in 
time of war than he has in time of peace, 
except those which derive from the fact that 
he has the power to direct the operations of 
the Army and the Navy. This may authorize 
control of civilians in combat or camp areas, 
or in case of invasion, but certainly not on the 
ground they are engaged in war work as prac- 
tically everyone is. Outside the military 
field, in dealing with the civilian population 
and its ordinary day-to-day affairs, the Con- 
stitution gives the President no greater power 
in time of war than at any other time. Arti- 
cle I, section 1 of the Constitution says, All 
legislative powers herein granted shall be 
vested in a Congress of the United States.” 
It does not add to that section the words 
“except in time of war.” The powers of Con- 
gress may cover a wider field in time of war, 
but there is not the shadow of authority for 
the claim that they are transferred to the 
President. Other claims are seriously ad- 


vanced by responsible officials. I heard a 
member of the War Labor Board maintain 
that in case of a strike the President might 
draft any striker into the Army, whether he 
was subject to draft under the Selective Serv- 
ice Act or not. 

I cannot exaggerate the danger of this 
doctrine. If it is admitted for a moment, it 
can easily be stretched further to cover the 
period of the post-war emergency. We all 
remember how it was argued in 1933 that 
economic emergencies were as dangerous as 
war, and therefore justified the same use 
of the arbitrary powers of a commander in 
chief. From the immediate post-war period 
we can go on through a whole series of 
emergencies until we have established in this 
country an arbitrary one-man dictatorship. 
The emergency declared in 1933 has never 
been officially terminated and was used in 
1943 to justify an illegal issue of currency. 
This is the process developed in many Eu- 
ropean countries, where the laws are made 
by executive decree, ukase, or directive. 
Government by the people will vanish from 
America. 

It is true that the President did not pro- 
ceed with his threat to set aside a law of 
Congress and enact the law himself, but to 
a considerable extent exactly that has been 
Gone in specific cases, and I want to refer to 
a number of instances. 

In the first place, the President has set 
up a vast number of executive bureaus. 
There has been established a kind of over- 
all management agency in the executive of- 
fices, known as the Office fcr Emergency 
Management. Within this agency, countless 
bureaus have been created, abolished and 
consolidated without even consulting Con- 
gress. Among these are the Board of War 
Communications, the National War Labor 
Board, the Office of Civilian Defense, the Of- 
fice of Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
the Office of Defense Transportation, the Of- 
fice of Economic Stabilization the Office of 
War Information, the War Manpower Com- 
mission, the War Production Board, and the 
Wer Relocation Authority. It is impossible 
for anyone to determine without a detailed 
investigation whether these boards have any 
legislative authority on which to act or not, 
and whether they are acting within that au- 
thority. Undoubtedly many emergency 
powers were conferred on the President, and 
he may exercise these powers through agents 
appointed by him. He may also transfer 
powers from other agencies. But I am quite 
certain that a study would show that many 
of these agencies are exercising powers which 
have no basis whatever. 2 

We are often referred to the First War 
Powers Act, which authorizes the President 
to redistribute functions among executive 
agencies, and to utilize, coordinate, and con- 
solidate executive agencies. Nothing in the 
act, however, authorizes the creation of a 
new agency or the abolition of an old one, or 
confers any powers on such an agency when 
it is created 

The War Manpower Commission today is 
issuing many orders for which there is no 
legislative authority whatsoever, relating to 
the manner in which men shall seek employ- 
ers, and employers shall engage workers, 

One of the Federal bureaus which is con- 
stantly striving to extend its power, with or 
without legislation, is the Federal Security 
Agency, which seems to be determined to 
federalize all unemployment compensation, 
in spite of the well-known opposition in 
Congress. On December 19, 1941, the Presi- 
dent, in a telegram to the Governors of 48 
States, demanded that the States turn over 
to the United States Employment Service all 
of their personnel, records, and facilities. 
The great emergency of Pearl Harbor was 
used to bypass Congress, and all of the 
Governors complied, although many. stipu- 
lated that their personnel be returned after 
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the war. It is at best doubtful whether the 
President had any authority to take over the 
State employment offices and the State em- 
ployees. When the actual transfer was 
made the Director of the Federal Security 
Agency insisted on taking over not only the 
employees who were in the State employ- 
ment offices but also those who were en- 
gaged in receiving claims for unemployment- 
compensation insurance. It was claimed 
that these functions were inseparabie, al- 
though, as a matter of fact, they are con- 
ducted by different individuals, and, in many 
cases, by different offices. Of course, a serious 
problem will arise when a separation is again 
made, and it appears that the war situation 
has been deliberately used to accomplish a 
purpose disapproved by Congress and ad= 
vance the cause of Federal unemployment 
compensation. 

Before the passage of the Price Control 
Act, the Office of Price Administration was 
created, and Leon Henderson attempted to 
fix prices without authority of law. 

Perhaps the greatest abuse of the First 
War Powers Act was the practical abolition 
of the tariff on imports into the United 
States. For many years there has been on 
the books a statute reading: “The Secretary 
of the Navy is authorized to make emergency 
purchases of war material abroad: Provided, 
That when such purchases are made abroad 
this material shall be admitted free of duty.” 
Of course this was merely intended to permit 
a naval vessel while abroad to buy its ship 
supplies without any danger that duty would 
have to be paid when the supplies were 
brought into American territory. But an ex- 
ecutive order was issued, purporting to trans- 
fer this power to every department of the 
Government. Obviously it only applied to 
emergency purchases of war material for 
the Navy, but now even purchases for the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, which 
supplies many private industries with ma- 
terials, are admitted free of duty. It is a 
general suspension of the tariff. I cannot 
but admire the brazen effrontery of the gen- 
tlemen who drew this Executive order. 

Many instances of bureaucratic usurpation 
have come to my attention. The Surplus 
Commodities Corporation was authorized to 
buy agricultural surpluses and distribute 
them to the needy. This was extended to 
permit the free distribution of food to schools 
throughout the Nation for school lunches. 
Afterwhile there were no longer any surplus 
commodities. Thereupon the Surplus Com- 
modities Corporation proceeded to pay the 
schools money as a subsidy for school lunches. 
The appropriation last year, I think, was ovet 
$50,000,000 for this purpose, certainly a purely 
local concern, and never authorized by Con- 


gress. 

In the of the war we appropri- 
ated money for assistance to States and local 
governments in the areas around camps and 
industrial plants for housing and necessary 
expansion of utilities. Under this act the 
Federal Works Agency, in order to carry out 
a Tugwellian plan in Puerto Rico for the 
consolidation of all power plants, proceeded 
to confiscate the private utility companies 
in Puerto Rico. Here was a case where the 
whole matter could be taken to court, and 
the court of appeals in Boston promptly 
nullified the proceedings. The difficulty in 
most of these cases is that no one can raise 
the issue of legality. -In other cases it ap- 
pears to the ordinary citizen that he should 
submit rather than oppose the Government 
in time of war, although I believe myself 
that it is more of a public duty to oppose 
usurpation than it is to comply with an arbi- 
trary order, 

The whole subsidy policy of the Food and 
Price Administrations is based on the flimsi- 
est of legislative authority. The Price Con- 
trol Act did not intend to authorize sub- 
sidies without further appropriation, and 
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even then the authority was confined tc pro- 
ducers. In the act was inserted a reservation 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
of the right to subsidize strategic and critical 
materials, understcod to refer to copper and 
other minerals. In order to avoid the neces- 
sity of an appropriation, the President is- 

sued an order finding beef, pork, and butter 
to be strategic and critical materials. Then 
he used the R. F. C. money to pay subsidies. 
In order to get around the provision that 
subsidies could only be paid to producers, the 
Attorney General was persuaded to write an 
opinion finding that manufacturers of flour 
and packers of meat products were producers 
of these articles, although the term clearly 
referred only to farmers in the case of agri- 
cultural products. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation was 
authorized to buy and sell agricultural prod- 
ucts. This power has been extended with- 
out the shadow of justification to the pay- 
ment of milk checks to 3,000,000 farmers in 
the United States, with whom the Commodity 
Credit Corporation has no business relations 
whatever. 

The result is that about a billion dollars 
are being paid out tcday to maintain a policy 
which has never been authorized by Con- 
gress and for which no money has been ap- 
propriated. Of course in time even the R. F. 
C. and C. C. C. will run out of money, but in 
the meantime, in spite of a congressional pro- 
hibition of subsidies, the usurpation of un- 
granted authority is sustained by a Presi- 
dential veto. 

In the labor field, long before any act was 
passed authorizing the fixing of wages and 
labor conditions, the Secretary of Labor at- 
tempted to issue a rule and modify contracts 
relating to the amount of pay for Sunday 
work. Other orders have practically nullified 
the Federal laws which prohibit the inter- 
state transportation of prison-made goods. 
Attempt has been made to transfer from the 
General Accounting Office to the war agen- 
cies the power to settle claims, one of the 
powers expressly reserved to the General Ac- 
counting Office even by the provisions of the 
First War Powers Act. 

There is a vast field of minor regulations 
issued by the War Production Board, by the 
Office of Price Administration, by the Man- 
power Commission, and other agencies which 
seem to me to be clearly invalid. Occasion- 
ally a court will find them to be invalid in 
spite of the strong desire of every judge to 
uphold the hands of the Government if he 
can. 

Numerous instances have come to my at- 
tention in which even the F. B. I. has been 
used to threaten men with prosecution and 
public disgrace if they refuse to conform 
to regulations whose validity, to say the 
least, is doubtful. Most of the bureaus are 
wholly reckless in their regard for law. They 
are inspired witu a crusading spirit, and a 
determination to do those things which they 
wish. to do regardless of the means used to 
obtain their ends. 

In no field is this tendency more dangerous 
than in that of foreign policy, for here the 
President's legal power is much greater than 
it is in the field of domestic legislation. He 
undoubtedly has the power to initiate all 
negotiations with foreign countries. The 
line between executive agreements and 
treaties is shadowy and uncertain. There 
is a school of thought even in the State De- 
partment which maintains that every in- 
ternational purpose can be secured by ex- 
ecutive agreement, and there is some evi- 
dence of an intention to make the present 
peace by a series of executive agreements 
without ever submitting a treaty of peace. 

The so-called Atlantic Charter was never 
submitted to the Senate for ratification. But 
that only purports to be a “joint declara- 
tion of the President of the United States 


of America and the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Churchill, representing His Majesty's Gov- 
ernment in the United Kingdom,” making 
known “certain common principles in the 
national policies of their respective coun- 
tries.” 2 

On January 2, 1942, however, the President 
entered into something called “the Twenty- 
six-Nation Agreement,” which he executed 
in the name of “the United States of Amer- 
ica, by Franklin D. Roosevelt.” I assumed 
that this United Nations agreement would 
be submitted to the Senate for ratification, 
but no such action has ever been taken It 
is a simple agreement, one which no doubt 
the Senate would promptly approve, for it 
contains only a pledge to employ the full 
resources of each government against the 
Axis Powers, and “not to make a separate 
armistice or peace with the enemies.” But 
the Constitution clearly gives only Con- 
gress the power to declare war. It gives only 
Corgress the power to make a treaty of peace. 
It is hard to see how the United States of 
America can be pledged by the President 
alone not to make peace with its enemfes 
without the consent of foreign nations. In 
my cpinion this agreement should have been 
submitted to the Senate for ratification, and 
since it was not submitted is only binding, 
if at all, on the present administration. 
Many of the other nations signing it have 
been authorized to act by their legislatures. 

In the various lend-lease agreements the 
Secretary of State has gone far beyond the 
purposes and intentions of the Lease-Lend 
Act. The only purpose of that act was to 
provide war materials and other assistance 
to those nations engaged in fighting the Axis 
Powers. But in every agreement there has 
been inserted an ‘undertaking for agreed 
action after the war by the United States 
and by the nation which we are assisting, 
which action shall include the climination of 
all forms of discriminatory treatment in in- 
ternational commerce and the reduction of 
tariffs and other trade barriers. In my opin- 
ion the attempt of the Secretary of State to 
incorporate these post-war provisions and the 
post-war provisions and the post-war policies 
of the Atlantic Charter in an agreement made 
under the Lease-Lend Act is wholly void and 
is not binding on the United States Govern- 
ment. The new economic policy may be 
good or may be bad, but it is one which under 
our form of government requires the assent 
of Congress. Last year the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate, in its report recom- 
mending the continuation of the Lease-Lend 
Act, made perfectly clear its belief that thse 
clauses are an attempt to extend the author- 
ity granted by the Lease-Lend Act and are 
void. Nevertheless, we are now faced by var- 
ious proposed agreements relating to a United 
Nations Bank and a United Nations Stabiliza- 
tion Fund, all of them calling on the United 
States for vast funds to be used abroad. If 
the present administration continues in office, 
I should not be greatly surprised at an at- 
tempt to put into effect at least the Stabiliza- 
tion Fund without further authority from 
Congress. 

There can be little doubt that the Presi- 
dent completely lacks respect for the legisla- 
tive process and for Congress as an institu- 
tion. In the recent soldiers’ vote message, 
there is a sentence which should alarm every 
American who desires the continuation of 
our form of government. The President said, 
“As the Commander in Chief of millions of 
fighting men, I am sure that I can express 
their wishes in this matter and their resent- 
ment against the discrimination which is 
being practiced against them.” Whatever 
powers the Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy may be given by the Constitution, 
among those powers is not the right to repre- 
sent them in civilian affairs or appear for 
them before Congress. The attempt to ap- 
pear before Congress as the representative of 
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10,000,000 fighting men of all parties can only 
remind us of Oliver Cromwell at the doors 
of the Long Parliament, with his soldiers at 
his heels. 

The President’s action on the tax bill was 
even more intemperate. I need only quote 
his own leader and close friend in the Senate, 
who said, “That statement, Mr. President, is 
a calculated and deliberate assault upon the 
legislative integrity of every Member of Con- 
gress.” No man could make such a calcu- 
lated and deliberate assault upon a coordi- 
nate body who has the slightest interest in 
preserving the form of government of which 
it is an essential part. 

The basis of the present dispute between 
the President and Congress is the usurpation 
of power by executive authority. Men and 
women who are affected thereby and op- 
pressed hesitate to go to the courts, but they 
do not hesitate to come to their Congress- 
men. A constant flow of instances have led 
Congress and the people to a complete dis- 
trust of the fairness of many agencies. But 
in spite of protest after protest, in spite of 
the limitation of appropriations, in spite of 
restrictive legislation, only limited results 
can be obtained. A bureau once established 
with executive backing pursues its general 
purpose without much regard for Congress 
or the people. There is only one way in which 
to change the present condition, and that 
is to elect a President who has a deeply 
ingrained respect for the American form of 
government. 

We are apparently asked now to elect 
Franklin Roosevelt to a fourth term. The 
very length of a 16-year tenure is an invita- 
tion to arbitrary action. No man before now 
has ever been President of the United States 
for more than 8 years. More and more the 
judges of the courts owe their appointment 
to President Roosevelt, and are naturally in- 
clined to support his policies. More and more 
the executive departments look to him for 
their support, and not to the people. For 
years Congress followed the President with- 
out protest. Now Congress is the only bar- 
rier between the President and complete 
power. Because only Congress has recovered 
its independence, we see today a determined 
assault upon that independence. 

If the President is reelected to a fourth 
term, with a Congress disposed to do his 
bidding, the people can only expect one 
course to be pursued—that is the course of 
steady enlargement of the Executive power, 
That means the subjection of the States and 
localities to the Federal Government. It 
means the subjection of the individual to 
the arbitrary decrees of a hundred bureaus, 
It means the removal of every check upon 
the arbitrary power of a single Executive. 


The Palestine Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL D. JACKSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 13 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “The Palestine Resolution,” de- 
livered by me at a community mass 
meeting sponsored by the Indianapolis 
Emergency Council for Palestine, at In- 
dianapolis, on March 5, 1944, 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, this Indiana World 
War Memorial Building in which we are 
gathered this afternoon is dedicated with the 
following impressive language: “Within this 
shrine there lives the spirit of brotherhood 
binding the people of the United States with 
the nations of the world.” 

On my way from Washington, I have been 
reading the Black Book of Polish Jewry, an 
account of the martyrdom under Nazi oc- 
cupation. To the hope that pogroms may 
be changed into ultimate vindication, that 
de-Judiaziation may give way to de-Nazi- 
ization, I borrow that same dedicatory lan- 
guage: “Within this meeting may there live 
the spirit of brotherhood binding the race 
of Israel with the races of the world.” 

This building, so replete with symbolism 
and sentiment, sprang out of the dying em- 
bers of World War No. 1. Out of that same 
war came the modern phase of the vexa- 
cious problem of Palestine generically more 
than 20 centuries old. 

The Balfour Declaration, made in good 
faith and with world-wide approval, has had 
a tortuous experience in this intervening 
quarter of a century. 

There have been clashes of Arab national- 
ism with Palestinian aspirations, compro- 
mises of commitments, compelled by the 
demands of this war and the international 
political implications. 

Against the background of the Holy Land, 
where the simplest things assume a sym- 
bolic significance, there is a current histor- 
ical period shrouded with doubt and uncer- 
tainty. Out of the gloom which shortens 
sight and impedes penetration there looms 
the specter of the white paper of May 1939. 

The listening ear picks up the clatter of 
firm and adament French occupation. The 
minds perceive that the strategic location 
of Palestine throws the Jewish question into 
maelstrom of war. We sense political and 
military turmoil brewed by German propa- 
ganda. 

The investigation, analysis, and interpreta- 
tion of all these factors of this chaotic east 
Mediterranean scene await the touch of the 
scholar and historian, 

But the layman cannot be deaf to the wail- 
ing chant calling for a Jewish home for all 
the children who long to return from the 
four corners of the world where fate has 
taken them. 

That voice has not gone unanswered. The 
Congress of the United States, reflecting the 
evolution of a new philosophy and a new con- 
cept of international policy, has answered. 

The Palestine resolution, omitting the 
preamble, reads: 

“Resolved, That the United States shall use 
its good offices and take appropriate measures 
to the end that the doors of Palestine shall 
be opened for free entry of Jews into that 
country, and that there shall be full oppor- 
tunity for colonization so that the Jewish 
people may ultimately reconstitute Palestine 
as a free and democratic Jewish common- 
wealth.” 

The Palestine resolution calls the world to 
help—to help to strengthen internal secu- 
rity; to abate the philosophy and practice of 
exploitation; to encourage development eco- 
nomically, culturally, and intellectually in 
the interest of the common people. 

I reaffirm the belief that unless the world 
helps the wretched the world itself becomes 
degenerate. 

This help by the remainder of the world 
must be acquired upon a basis of justice 
more than charity, understanding more than 
supercilious toleration. Toleration which is 
merely a provincial and cultural imperialism 
will not do. Toleration synonymous with the 
elimination of racial integrity and national- 
istic hopes will not avail. 

If this world help acknowledges the justice 
of collective survival as a legitimate right, 


it promises a rich harvest. The Zionist pro- 
gram is entitled to encouragement on the 
basis of justice and rectitude and embodies 
the hope that it not be required to depend 
upon crumbs from the table of a patronizing 
indulgence, 

The purpose of this meeting, I assume, is 
to stimulate that attitude in this great Amer- 
ica dedicated to justice, flourishing in an 
atmosphere of fraternal generosity. 

But it must never be forgotten that the 
failure or success of this long-range enterprise 
will neither lag behind nor far outrun its 
Jewish leadership, 

Whether the present obstacles spring from 
the racial and religious fanaticism of the 
Arab; whether the Jew and Moslem can, 
and must be made to, live together in amity 
as neighbors, are concerns made of the vy 
toughest fiber of realism. 

Whether Zionism ever may become a badge 
or catch phrase of a political movement to 
dominate the Arab and uproot him and 
transfer him to some new home is factuality 
itself. 

Whether we must be content with a single 
state for Jew and Moslem; whether we may 
hope for a separate Jewish state as the civil 
structure to foster and perpetuate the Jewish 
faith and culture in the land of its birth 
and its pristine glory; whether the wander- 
ing race is doomed, after all, to an eternal 
statelessness; and whether it has, or has not, 
a claim as of right to Palestine, are problems 
to be solved by realistic assault. 

But there are perils in the factual ap- 
preach merely political in nature. The 
moral and physical crusades which move 
through the pages of the Old Testament 
were realistic; but they were more than that: 
They possessed a sense of historical con- 
sciousness. So, too, there is much of horis- 
ticity and philosophy in this present crusade. 

If you who are to lead this cause, should 
surrender that moral age-wise vision held by 
Abraham and Isaac, Moses and Aaron, David 
and Solomon, for a clever political bloc-pres- 
sure technique, you might fail to gain the 
help you deserve and might be required to 
go the balance of your journey by your- 
selves, 

Since I have been in Washington, it has 
been a joy to hear from so many friends and 
neighbors in Indiana, thousands of them ex- 
pressing their hopes and demanding my views 
in relation to the Palestine resolution. But 
what the Americans here assembled want, or 
should want, with a passion born of the med- 
itations of the patriarchs on the plains of 
Jordan, is not merely the passage of a resolu- 
tion. You must always hold before your 
eyes not the declamations of the parlfaments 
of the world, but a home in Israel. 

Those who have the Palestine resolution 
in charge in the Senate of the United States 
say it has enough friends to pass it now. I 
am happy to say I have taken my stand be- 
hind the sponsors of this resolution. 

Senator Ropert F. Wacner, of New York, 
whose name the resolution bears, in a very 
pleasant chat about this meeting and this 
resolution said: “Give your people in Indiana 
my heartiest greetings and tell them there 
are such forces set loose in the world as that 
I can assure them they will have their home 
in Palestine.” 

Zion long has thirsted for peace like the 
heart panting at the water brook; Isaiah said: 
“And my people shall dwell in a peaceable 
habitation, and in sure dwellings, and in 
quiet resting places.” 

But the hopes of Zion, the promise to 
Isaiah, will never be realized until all peo- 
ples can dwell in peaceable habitations, in 
sure dwellings, in quiet resting places beside 
the rivers of water. 

Never forget that fact; it is the most vital 
and important aspect of this modern year. 

The election of 1918 which went against 
the President was the first step in the defeat 
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of a treaty, the ratification of which through 
the League of Nations is credited with poten- 
tialities sufficient to have avoided World War 
No. 2. A change of world outlook and policy 
effected by the psychological ultimates of 
that simple political fact ruined the prospects 
of peace in 1920. History can repeat itself in 
1944. If it does, then will come tumbling 
down all the dream of Israel, crushed in the 
wreckage of what might have been a cathedral 
of just, durable, international, and universal 
peace. 

Isolationism is not dead. It is not even 
dormant. It lies beneath the log in its 
natural camouflage, preparing in a wily man- 
ner to strike like the adder as soon as it is 
safe to lift its head. The cause of the Jewry 
of the world is within and of the cause of 
world peace; isolation is its most subtle 
enemy. Will the American people become 
weary in well doing again as they did 24 
years ago? Will you hunger again for the 
fleshpots of Egypt as your ancestors did more 
than 24 centuries ago? 

Select that Jew who more than anyone else 
wants a national home in Palestine and you 
have found the man who more than all others 
needs to be touched as with a livid fire by 
the conviction that the Atlantic Charter is a 
monument to liberty and the “four freedoms” 
a vehicle of human hope. 

If man were tried in some cosmic court, 
with jurisdiction throughout all the created 
realm, on some interplanetary indictment, 
calling into question his actual deserts based 
on the record of his history, there would be 
many to offer themselves as exhibits to offset 
the loves of the felon, the zelot, the traitor, 
the bigot, the drunkard, the thankless child, 
the thoughtless parent, the slaver, the im- 
becile, the tyrant, all the diseased of mind 
and body, and all the autocrats who have 
stocked through blood to mount a throne. 

Among these, whose heads have been 
annointed with the touch of divine power 
would be Moses with his tablets of stone, 
Confucius writing the laws of man’s in- 
trinsic nature, Woodrow Wilson who saw the 
light of heaven shine on his blade, Socrates 
draining the world’s cup of death, returning 
it full of his wisdom, Thomas Jefferson writ- 
ing copybook maxims about government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people, 
for Thomas Lincoln’s awkward boy, and all 
the future statesmen of the world—and with 
these I would want Justice Louis D. 
Brandeis—a Jew—and Brandeis was an isola- 
tionist. 

Whether Palestine is the most desirable or 
the only location for a Jewish home is not 
the question, If there be a fear that Pales- 
tine cannot maintain an independent eco- 
nomic existence without subsidies; if there 
be doubts as to the likelihood of a solid agri- 
cultural basis for the national economy; if 
the enmity of the Arab suggests the need of 
perpetual armament; if the resources of that 
land appear inadequate for all who enter the 
outward swinging gates; still you will not 
falter if you are made of the stuff of your 
ancestors. 

A home you must have. This fact is not 
to be lost in narrow debates as to the wisdom 
or sufficiency of this particular segment of the 
earth’s surface. 

If the pilgrim fathers had waited for the 
blueprints of Boston before they gave their 
canvas to the westward winds, there would 
have never been a Yorktown. If the bearded 
Mormon with face piercing the setting sun 
had never crossed the Mississippi until he 
had known the salty desert could be made 
to blossom like the rose, there would be no 
temple bells in Utah, no organ pealing grand 
amens of patience, dignity, and hope. 

You dream of a day when all peoples, 
creeds, and colors shall have a sameness like 
the uninterrupted and cloudless dome of 
heaven; when the sons of men shall have the 
freedom of transport cherished by the lazy 
clouds that float their ways serene, so min- 
gling, sharing space unmeasured; yet a day 
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when men retain the capacity for quick 
and mighty unity of action to thunder like 
the storm clouds and the lightning shaking 
terror from the skies. 

You dream of a world wherein all men can 
walk down to the water's edge, the sandy 
beaches, the rocky, crooked shorelines of all 
the continents and islands and know that 
each is on a level with all his brothers the 
globe around; yet a world where men retain 
the energy of the restless sea to do his work 
like the billows in their ageless task. 

You dream of a life in which the deaths 
of all who slumber in the bosom of the earth; 
when all whose ships roll with them in the 
bellies of the seven seas, when the pain of 
toil, the agony of fear, the tears that salt the 
waters shall all be requited and redeemed by 
a universal brotherhood of man. The new 
home in Zion is a part of your dream. Its 
building is your task. The world will help 
you as long as your motives match the honor 
of high purpose. If you expect to take riches 
from the rich and moneyed peoples of the 
world to substitute for your labors, you will 
remain destitute and poorly armed indeed. If 
you are ambitious to establish a selfish, cruel, 
and narrow nationalism, or if you choose a 
cold materialism, or if you play with the 
gamblers in isolation, you may expect to 
trudge the flinty path of persecution till you 
die. 

God gave us an earth to live upon. The 
continents and oceans alike obey His simple 
laws and the unfathomable and unsearchable 
floods of the deep pass not the bounds He 
has set toit, The continous dawns of all the 
ages look out upon geological change forever 
ceaseless, So, too, they look out upon man’s 
endless strife for civilization. 

You dream of a home for Israel in a world 
of peace. But until we can hear the resound- 
ing Hosannas of the coming of that day, we 
all have our labors laid out before us upon 
the trestle board of human life. What is the 
task laid out for you? 

You who assemble here today to hear words 
and to dream dreams are, for the most part, 
of the chosen of the Lord. 

But His beneficence and providences are 
not a sedan in which you are to be carried on 
the shoulders of others with pomp and cir- 
cumstance through fields of labor This 
choice, this selection of Israel, was not so 
much a designation of a special beneficiary, 
as it was an accolade to do His work. Xdu 
are not the contents of the sacred vehicle. 
You are the vehicle—the vessel by which His 
light, love, and encouragement are to be 
transported to the doorsteps of every toiler in 
this tired world—a world so badly managed, 
but so patient—a world, so old, but forever 
young—a world so weary, but forever re- 
freshed. 

Yours is the wisdom and the understand- 
ing of the ages. Soon "Thou shalt lie down 
and thy sleep shall be sweet.” 

May your tents and tabernacles be 
guarded by the banners of all the nations of 
the earth. And may the Stars and Stripes of 
America stand guard above the door, 

I thank you. 


The Race Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. BANKHEAD, 2d 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 13 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I 
request unanimous consent to have 


printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the address of John Temple Graves 2d 
delivered at America's Town Meeting of 
the Air in New York on February 17, 1944. 
This address makes a splendid contribu- 
tion to the discussion of the race prob- 
lem by one who is thorcughly familiar 
with that subject. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. Deny, let us pray. Let us pray that 
nothing tonight will increase the sum total 
of race hate in America. Let us pray for a 
good American mixture of fact facing and 
idealism. In that hope I've come up from 
Alabama, against much advice. No economic 
system ever invented can work, no race on 
earth can advance or hold its own, in such an 
atmosphere of hate as we had in this country 
before Pearl Harbor. Hate, between New 
Dealers and anti's, between management and 
labor, and then, even as we made war against 
Hitler, against the greatest race hater in 
history, the Jim Crow of all the ages, hate in 
great areas of America between white man 
and black. It won't work. It won't do. It 
helps nobody anymore. History is going to 
put dowa as one of the follies and fallacies 
of all time the monstrous idea that this coun- 
try’s race question, the most delicate and 
dificult with which any people anywhere ever 
had to deal, could somehow be settled over- 
night in the middle of a greatest war. 

Negroes and white people don’t hate each 
other in the Southern States. They may not 
treat each other right but they don’t hate 
each other. Or they didn’t until this wartime 
fallacy began to be agitated by outsiders. We 
have to do too much business with each other 
down there to hate the way they do in other 
places. Here in New York are millions of 
white people who didn't know any Negroes at 
all. In the South no such segregation as that 
exists or can exist. All whites and all blacks 
have some dealings with members of the 
other race. We may quarrel and be unjust, 
but we simply can’t afford to hate each other. 
It isn't practical. And the time has come 
when it isn’t practical anywhere else. 

I say the States should be left to deal with 
this problem because it is a problem confined 
to States. It's a southern problem. You 
have your Negro problem here in New York, 
I know, and Carey McWilliams has one in 
California, but it isn’t the same problem, 
and it isn’t the big one. If Negro popula- 
tions in the South were confined to only 4 
percent of the total as here in New York, or 
only 2 percent as in California, we think we 
could ‘handle them with no trouble at all. 
But the Negro population in Mississippi isn’t 
2 percent. It’s 51 percent. In Georgia and 
Alabama it isn't 4 percent, it’s 35 percent. 
Plain arithmetic makes it a southern prob- 
lem. There are 40,000,000 people in the South 
and 10,000,000 are Negroes. There are 90,- 
000,000 people in the rest of the country and 
only 3,000,000 are Negroes. 

It’s in the South that the two races have 
to get along together in greatest numbers 
and proximities, and it's there that the prob- 
lem has to be worked out. The solution 
affects the rest of the country, yes; but that 
doesn’t make it any the less a southern prob- 
lem—a matter for States’ rights, if you will. 

Oh, I know we may not handle things right 
down there. Some of us don't hesitate to get 
in trouble with others of us by saying so. I 
know they are enemies, not friends, of States’ 
rights who Mean only the right of the selfish 
to be let alone in selfishness, of the strong 
to prey on the weak, of the backward to hold 
the forward back, of the chain gangs of preju- 
dice to stop the march of time. I know that 
States which demand rights must recognize 
duties—and see lights. But I know that the 
race question and many other questions can 
be settled only at home. This recurring 
States’ rights cry is the old American one for 
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local self-government—the old demand of the 
community, the individual, to make their 
own ways. It’s the thing for which we are 
winning this war, not a war for c2mocracy 
but a war for States’ rights—for the right 
of individual lands, not to be invaded by out- 
siders, not to be dictated to or aggressed 
against; and even as we win a war for that 
principle a great political reaction in America 
is directed at the same principle—the settle- 
ment of problems at home. 

And, States’ rights or not, that’s the only 
way this Negro problem in the South is ever 
going to be settled. Not all the laws this 
Nation can pass, not all the excitement this 
Nation's race leaders can create, not all the 
Federal bureaus laid end to end can force 
30,000,000 white people of the South to do 
what they are passionately and deeply re- 
solved not to do in race relationships. Right 
or wrong, they feel that something as vital as 
this war—as dear as life itself—is involved 
for them. However you may judge them, you 
are bound to face that fact about them, and 
the depth of that feeling. 

Meanwhile the Negro is advancing there 
and everywhere else. No race ever advanced 
so far so fast. 


A Uniform Federal Ballot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 13 (legislative day of 
Monday, Februar, 7), 1944 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
which I delivered in Havana, II., on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1944, at a banquet tendered to 
me by the Havana Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ‘ 


Mr. Toastmaster, friends, and neighbors, 
tonight 11,000,000 fighting men and women 
are scattered over the earth defending that 
liberty and freedom which has made Amer- 
ica the greatest nation on the face of the 
globe. Would that each and every one of 
these brave Americans could at this mo- 
ment say what I am going to say: “I am at 
home. This is my country.” 

During the last 9 years I have frequently 
returned home, glaa to leave momentarily 
the many perplexing legislative problems in 
the Nation’s Capital. 

Today I am with you again upon another 
important mission. At the request of thou- 
sands upon thousands of people in Illinois, 
I have returned to file my petitions and an- 
nounce my candidacy for nomination to the 
United States Senate. I am here tonight as 
the guest of the Havana Chamber of Com- 
merce, I am happy, I am proud of the tact 
that my neighbors and friends who know me 
best could find time in their busy lives to 
do me this great honor. My gratitude is un- 
bounded when I realize that in this gather- 
ing are men and women from all walks of 
life, who belong to different political faiths 
and creeds. Years of close and intimate as- 
sociation have strengthered our ties of 
friendship. Irrespective of what the future 
holds for me, the memory of this gesture of 
confidence and good will shall remain with 
me forever, 

It must be remembered that what we say 
or do here tonight is of little consequence 
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in the face of the great challenge forced upon 
us by the most barbaric foe that civilization 
has ever known. However, under the Con- 
stitution and the laws of the United States, 
no emergency is so great as to waive the 
holding of elections of qualified citizens to 
high public office. Therefore, in a democ- 
racy it becomes necessary for men and wom- 
en to carry on political campaigns even in 
the midst of war. 

I pause at this time to express a deep sense 
of gratitude to the people of my home city 
and county, to the people of the Twentieth 
Congressional District, and to the people of 
Illinois for the confidence and the high 
honors they have bestowed upon me over a 
long period of years. 

In my public career honest and sincere 
people have disagreed with me on what I 
thought was right. I respect those opinions. 
I do not come before you on this occasion 
advising that I have made a perfect record 
upon important and far-reaching legislative 
problems. No man is infallible. But, my 
friends, as one of your public servants I have 
used all of my talents in trying to do the 
right and prayed to God that He would give 
me the power to see the right. 

While I have consistently and zealously 
championed the cause of Illinois, her prob- 
lems and her citizens, irrespective of party 
labels, yet I have never lost sight of the fact 
that we are a Nation of 48 States, bound to- 
gether in an indestructible Union. In other 
words, a Government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people which is now being 
put to the supreme test by the Nazis and 
the Japs, must always be given paramount 
consideration by a United States Senator 
who serves his country best. There has 
never been a 6-year period in the history of 
the United States Senate filled with more 
perplexing, varied, and difficult problems. 
With the ability that God has given me, I 
have done my best. Since the infamous at- 
tack at Pearl Harbor by the godless Japs, my 
primary concern has been the winning of the 
war at the earliest possible moment. That 
we shall win this war is now a certainty. 
However, we should give and take, make 
every sacrifice necessary and remain united 
in order that we may save human lives and 
hasten the day when we can bring our sol- 
diers. sailors, and marines back home. 

As a member of the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee of the United States Senate, I have fol- 
lowed the admonition of men like Cordell 
Hull, General Marshall, Admiral King, and 
the Commander in Chief. I voted for the 
lifting of the embargo, the arming of mer- 
chant ships, the lend-lease legislation, and 
all other measures of defense. Hitler's “Mein 
Kampf” and Rauschning’s “Voice of Destruc- 
tion” told me definitely the plan of world 
conquest by Adolf Hitler and his fanatical 
followers. Japan’s unwarranted aggression 
when she went into Manchukuo in 1931, her 
unjustifiable war on peaceful China, and the 
testimony of naval experts developed in exec- 
utive sessions of the Naval Affairs Committee, 
convinced me that sooner or later these 
Asiatic barbarians would strike at our Amer- 
ica, a Nation that wanted to live in peace. 

In those trying days there were those who 
disagreed with my viewpoint on the future. 
I respected their judgment and opinions, but 
under the constitutional oath that I took 
when I was sworn in as a United States Sen- 
ator, I could not evade a duty which was dic- 
tated by a conscientious desire to protect my 
country from the threat of Old World tyranny 
and despotism that would have destroyed 
us all. 

The death march of Bataan, one of the 
most bestial mass murders in history, should 
resolve the last lingering doubt as to the 
character and p of our enemy. 

My legislative course on our foreign policy 
before Pearl Harbor was in harmony with the 
program of the President of the United States, 
but the final decision I made upon each and 


every one of those vital questions came from 
a deep conviction of my own that America 
was in danger. Since Japan stabbed us in 
the back, since Germany and Italy declared 
war on us the following day, demonstrating 
beyond the shadow of a doubt the partner- 
ship agreement of these Axis criminals, my 
vote and my voice have been given in full 
support of the admirals and the generals who 
are leading us to glorious naval and military 
victories throughout the world. 


So long as I am a member of the United 


States Senate I shall never lose faith in these 
great leaders and the men and women under 
their command. I shall never second guess 
these men on whose education at West Point 
and Annapolis the taxpayers of America have 
spent millions upon millions of dollars for 
the purpose of defending home and country 
in a great crisis. 

While my votes upon the foreign policy of 
this Nation have been in keeping with the 
policies of the President of the United States, 
I say to you who are assembled here tonight, 
and you who are listening In, that on do- 
mestic issues I have not always agreed with 
my President. Throughout my public career 
I have maintained my independence of 
thought and action. I differed with the Pres- 
ident on the Supreme Court issue. I have 
differed with him on other vital domestic is- 
sues. Only recently while presiding over the 
Senate in the absence of the Vice President 
I felt it my duty to leave the rostrum and 
take the floor to speak against the President's 
veto of an agricultural measure. 

I think it is also of interest to the people 
of Illinois to learn that during my 9 years 
as a Member of the Congress, the President 
of the United States has never requested me 
to vote for the enactment of a single law. 

My fellow citizens, I enter this campaign 
obligated to no living person. The man who 
did most to confer upon me the great honor 
of serving in the United States Senate has 
passed away. I refer, of course, to the late 
Governor Henry Horner, who in life and in 
death belongs to Hlinois. 

No individual or group of individuals, no 
organization, no newspaper, controls my vote 
in the United States Senate. It goes with- 
out saying that I welcome counsel and ad- 
vice from everyone. Some of the most 
thought-provoking and constructive sug- 
gestions come across my desk in letters from 
my constituents in Illinois. I am obligated 
only to my people in performing honest, ef- 
ficient, and conscientious public service. I 
go forth in this campaign seeking nomination 
and reelection upon my record. 

My record on behalf of national defense, 
agriculture, labor, industry, and small- busi- 
ness, is cpen to all. It is a record of fighting 
for legislation on the home front that I con- 
ceived to be for the best interests of the Na- 
tion. I have striven to make a record in de- 
fense of the American way of life at home, 
worthy of the confidence of those who are 
defending America on the battle front. That, 
my friends, is the crux of it all. 

A news reporter recently asked a boy in 
Algiers what he was fighting for. His reply 
was that he was fighting for the opportunity 
to return home, in order that he might sit 
unmolested under the old apple tree in the 
orchard. That is what we are all fighting 
for. We are a nation engaged in an all-out 
war to defend those principles summed up in 
our Bill of Rights. First of all we want to 
protect the civil liberties of the individual. 
We want all of our people to decide local, 
State, and National issues. We want elected 
representatives, whatever their political faith, 
to be free to debate and to challenge. We 
want free elections where people may cast 
their votes without fear of the concentration 
camp and threats of death. Finally, we want 
the good satisfactions of life. We want em- 
ployment, happy homes, healthy families, 
and a nation of which we can be proud, 
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Unless we protect these basic and funda- 
mental rights which have been handed down 
to us by our fathers in the long ago, we 
shall have no free nation. One of those 
rights for which our warriors are now fight- 
ing is the right to participate in the civil 
functions of government. Millions of men 
and women overseas and millions in the 
country must not be disfranchised in the 
coming election. 

Congress under the Constitution declared 
war. Congress under the Constitution 
passed the Selective Service Act. Uncle Sam 
ignored State lines in taking men from the 
homes, the farms, the factories, the shops, 
and the cities, and sending them to every 
part of the globe to defend our liberty against 
a foreign tyranny. By the same token a 
grateful government must find a way to give 
those men an opportunity to vote in this 
coming Presidential election, the importance 
of which no man can deny. If these citizen 
Soldiers defending the Republic in our great- 
est crisis are denied the right to participate 
in this election, it is time to inquire who is 
worthy of it. 

A uniform Federal ballot must be taken 
to our armed forces, wherever they are fight- 
ing or training. Surely, we shall do no less 
than Canada, New Zealand, and Australia 
are doing for their fighting men and women 
in the field. I wish it were possible for the 
States to handle this gigantic problem, but 
every thinking, fair-minded individual knows 
that in the 48 States there are 48 different 
voting procedures. The Army and Navy say 
that it is administratively impossible to do 
& complete job through the States. They 
specifically state that because of plane space 
and other transportation difficulties there is 
only a remote possibility that State ballots 
can be voted In Illinois alone there would 
be 102 different ballots from the 102 different 
counties going to every military post in 
the world, because no election official knows 
where the Illinois boys are stationed. You 
can readily see if this were multiplied by 
48, the number of States in the Union, the 
chaos and confusion which would exist. Re- 
member, planes are needed to fly war supplies, 
bring home the wounded, carry your letters 
to your sons, and bring your sons’ letters 
home to you. 

Across my desk during the last 90 days 
have come nearly 10,000 letters, cards, and 
petitions from those in the service and from 
their relatives and friends, concerned about 
this legislation. Ninety-five percent of those 
writing to me favor a uniform Federal ballot. 
It is well to remember that this ballot, voted 
in secret by the soldiers, sailors, and marines, 
will ultimately find its way into the polling 
place where the voter resides. It will be 
counted and canvassed the same as any other 
absentee ballot here at home. 

Recently Miss Jane Cowl, stage celebrity, 
sent a group of approximately 50 stage, 
screen, and radio stars to Washington to 
work for the uniform Federal ballot. She 
wrote me a letter and said, “I know I speak 
for hundreds of my coworkers in the theater 
who cannot appear today in person before 
you, when I say that in our opinion the 
armed forces should be granted facility to 
vote in the simplest, speediest, and most 
direct way possible.” 

Recently the editorial column of the Stars 
and Stripes, published in Algiers by men 
serving in the armed forces, had this to say 
about bullets and ballots, “The men over- 
seas object to any bill which leaves voting to 
48 States to handle soldier voting under the 
48 varieties of laws. They cannot make 
proper uses of franchise unless Congress 
passes some kind of uniform law making it 
simple for citizen soldiers to vote.” 

Let us hear from Ernie Pyle, noted war 
correspondent, who lives with our boys on 
the front day after day. In a recent column, 
entitled, “Soldiers Want to Vote,” he said 
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“If you ask a soldier if he wants to vote, he 
will say ‘Yes,’ but if there is going to be any 
red tape about it, he will say ‘Nuts to it’.” 

My friends, for some 9 months I have 
sought to create legislative machinery which 
would protect the right of franchise of those 
defending our country. Last week the 
United States Senate by a vote of 46 to 40 
passed the bill I introduced as co-sponsor 
with Senator GREEN. It was sent to the 
House of Representatives and is now in con- 
ference, Thirty-five Democrats and 10 Re- 
publicans and 1 Progressive joined in the 
support of this bill; while 17 Democrats and 
23 Republicans voted against the measure. 
The debates at times were somewhat bitter 
and acrimonious. Some Senators said the 
bill was unconstitutional. Other adverse ob- 
jections were advanced—for example a cer- 
tain southern Democratic Senator had the 
audacity to say that his vote upon this cru- 
cial Heasure was based solely upon white 
supremacy, The most insincere argument I 
heard came from Senator Tarr, of Ohio, who 
said that the officers would control the votes 
of their men and vote them as they pleased 
after a great victory or following a ques- 
tionable military or naval maneuver. In 
other words, we trust the lives of these boys 
to the officers. We trust the life of the Na- 
tion to the officers, but, under Senator Tarr's 
argument, we cannot trust them with the 
ballot. Another Republican Senator, who 
violently opposed the uniform Federal ballot 
from the beginning, had the audacity to say 
to the Senate and the country that if Roose- 
velt would announce that he was not a 
candidate for the fourth term, the Senator 
would vote for my bill and it would be passed 
within 30 minutes. 

My fellow Americans, the right to vote of 
our citizen soldiers who are willing to die 
for their country is not a Democratic issue. 
It is not a State's rights issue. It is not a 
Republican issue. It is not an issue at all. 
It is an American right, guaranteed under 
the Constitution. 

No one knows how these boys in the armed 
service are going to vote. That is their own 
business, My only concern from the be- 
ginning has been to give them a real oppor- 
tunity to vote. Once again I cry aloud, “If 
the boy can stop a bullet, he ought to have 
the ballot.” 

Notwithstanding the fact that 95 percent 
of the people who write to me are for this 
type of soldiers’ legislation; notwithstanding 
the fact that the great majority of the press 
of the country is for a uniform Federal bal- 
lot, I have been charged by some unworthy 
souls with a conspiracy to steal the soldiers’ 
votes in the 1944 election. They have charged 
me with fraud. They have charged me with 
indefatigable dishonesty, as I continued my 
fight to give our soldiers, sailors, and marines 
a simple, uniform Federal ballot. But, my 
friends, the editorials from the Stars and 
Stripes, the article by Ernie Pyle, and the 
vote in the United States Senate last week 
completely answers all these unjustifiable 
attacks, Tonight another clear and resound- 
ing answer comes to these dastardly charges. 
It comes through this banquet being ten- 
dered to me here this evening by my own 
people from all political faiths and creeds, 
men and women who have known me inti- 
mately in this community for the last 29 
years. You are my inspiration as I move 
into this crucial campaign. 

I have lived all my life in and about this 
small community; I have no fear of a smear 
campaign. The people of Illinois love a clean 
and hard fight. The people of Illinois de- 
test those who hit below the belt. If this 
same group of little men will continue to 
malign and challenge my integrity and my 
honor, the people of Illinois who believe in 


a square deal will rise up in their wrath to 
my defense. 

When I am nominated and reelected to the 
United States Senate for another term of 6 
years, I shall continue to give to the people 
of Illinois the-same type of faithful and dill- 
gent service I have rendered in the past. 

I shall take my place in the front ranks 
with those in this Nation who believe that 
in order to outlaw war forever, there must be 
established an international collaboration 


» based upon the principles of sovereign equal- 


ity for all peace-loving states. The United 
States of America cannot dodge its responsi- 
bility in the future if it desires to remain the 
leading Nation of the world. We must at the 
proper time take a fearless part in helping 
chart a course which will bring a lasting 
peace to the suffering peoples of a tortured 
world. During the next 6 years will come 
the crucial test for the establishment of the 
kind of peace in which you and I are inter- 
ested. The Senate of the United States must 
under the Constitution ratify all treaties 
made with foreign powers. My sincere hope 
is that the people of this Nation will not 
make the mistake we made in 1920. 

After our armies march victoriously into 
Berlin and Tokyo, we must be prepared to 
lead the way in international collaboration 
with other nations to the end that the scrip- 
tural injunction of peace on earth, good will 
toward men becomes a reality. 


Simplify the Income-Tax Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 13, 1944 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 22, 1943, on this floor, I made the 
suggestion that the Ways and Means 
Committee begin hearings as soon as 
possible on a bill to simplify the income- 
tax law. Many of the people of the 
United States likewise saw ahead and 
realized that the clerical burden of pay- 
ing the income tax would rise to heavy 
proportions. As the months have 
passed, it has become increasingly evi- 
dent that for the purpose of conserving 
our manpower which is now used in un- 
necessary tax-return work, if for no 
other reason, simplification plans should 
proceed without interruption. 

I commend the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee for considering legislation look- 
ing to a far-reaching simplification of 
our tax laws. Under the able leadership 
of our genial colleague from North Caro- 
lina, Bos Doucuton, whose mind fairly 
glistens with tax figures which have in 
recent years been growing larger each 
year, this committee will soon bring in a 
bill to us for a vote. The House and 
the country, I am sure, will rejoice in 
such a step. 

In the meantime, I have been working 
with the Treasury Department on this 
matter. As a result of my contacts, I 
have just received a letter from the Hon- 
orable Randolph Paul of the Treasury 
Department making certain suggestions 
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as to simplifying our income-tax laws. 
For the information of the House, I ask 
that this letter be introduced in its en- 
tirety. The letter is: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
r Washington, March 9, 1944. 
Hon. OVERTON BROOKS, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mr. Brooxs: The Secretary has 
asked me to reply to your letter of February 
26, 1944, respecting the Treasury’s recommen- 
dations on simplification of the present tax 
laws. 

I am pleased to inform you that represent- 
atives of the Secretary's Office and the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue are currently working 
with members of the staff of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation on the 
problems of simplification. As a result of this 
joint work it is expected that recommenda- 
tions respecting simplification of the individ- 
ual income tax will be made to the Ways and 
Means Committee and the Senate Finance 
Committee. 

Among the several plans we are examining 
is one under which the withholding receipt 
would be adjusted for use as an extremely 
simple return. Taxpayers whose tax is very 
largely discharged by withholding would be 
permitted to file this simple statement with 
the collectors in lieu of any other return, 
The collectors would then compute the tax 
and either assess additional tax or issue a 
refund as the case might be. Another possi- 
bility being examined is a broadening of the 
privilege of using the short form (1040A). A 
third possibility is to eliminate returns for 
some taxpayers. We are hopeful that a truly 
simple income-tax return will be developed 
out of these or other alternatives. 

I believe the present tax returns for 1943 
income are as simple as it has been possible 
to make them under the law. Most of the 
complexities of these tax forms are attrib- 
utable to two major causes, the Victory tax 
and the transition to a current-payment 
basis. The second complication is a l-year 
worry and will be automatically eliminated 
after this year, Action on the Victory tax has 
been repeatedly recommended by the Treas- 
ury, and was begun last fall when Congress 
converted the so-called post-war credit of the 
Victory tax into a simple current credit. 
This change simplified the tax computation 
for 1943 income and allowed the taxpayer to 
get the credit currently without reporting 
bond purchases, insurance premiums, and 
debt payments. As suggested by the Treas- 
ury, the Revenue Act of 1943 makes a further 
simplifying change in the Victory tax. It 
places the tax for 1944 on a flat 3-percent 
basis, thus eliminating the complex decimals 
involved in the 1943 computation. Moreover, 
the Treasury has urged that Congress elimi- 
nate the Victory tax entirely by merging it 
with the regular income tax. 

In addition to changing the Victory tax 
rate to a flat 3 percent, the Revenue Act of 
1943 makes several other changes which will 
result in a certain amount of simplification. 
This legislation embodies Treasury sugges- 
tions for repeal of the earned-income credit, 
permitting consolidation of the normal tax 
and the surtax, and disallowance for nonbusi- 
ness purposes of the deduction of Federal 
excises. This act also determines the tax- 
payer’s status for exemption purposes as of 
July 1 (on form 1040 as well as form 1040A), 
and permits the use without penalty of prior- 
year income in declaring estimated income. 

I hope these comments will be helpful to 
you. If there is further information you 
would like to receive, please write to us again, 

Sincerely yours, 
RANDOLPH E. PAUL, 
General Counsel, 
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The Problems of Yugoslavia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HOMER T. BONE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 13 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. BONE. Mr. President, on Tues- 
day, March 7, Mr. Louis Adamic, a prom- 
inent author, delivered an address at 
the Book and Authors’ Club luncheon 
given by the New York Herald-Tribune 
in the city of New York. This address 
dealt with important events transpiring 
in Yugoslavia. In discussing these prob- 
lems, Mr. Adamic is discussing the prob- 
lems of his own people, 

I am sure that those who read the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD will find in his 
remarks something of great interest to 
them. The address will be particularly 
interesting to those who have viewed 
with amazement the fact that the people 
of that small country, oppressed by the 
terrors of war and bowed beneath a 
weight of economic woe which is too 
great for us to understand, are com- 
pelled to maintain a useless little king 
whom the press assures us is receiving 
$600,000 per annum from funds of Yugo- 
Slavia. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress may be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

In late years many important events oc- 
curred in March, and so this is a month of 
some important anniversaries. But I think 
none is more noteworthy than the third 
anniversary of what happened in Yugoslavia 
on March 27, 1941. 

On that day the people of Yugoslavia turned 
against Hitler and against their own pro- 
Hitler regime, and thereby treated the de- 
pressed anti-Axis world to an extraordinary 
demonstration of the human spirit. There- 
by, also, the Yugoslavs unwittingly assumed 
the spiritual-political leadership toward a 
new future in Europe. For inherent in March 
27, 1941, was the Partisan-Liberation move- 
ment of today, which, led by Tito, carries 
within itself more meaning and promise for 
the future than anything else I can see right 
now. 

Three years ago the people of Yugoslavia, 
surrounded by the Axis on all sides, suddenly 
overthrew the pro-Hitler dictatorship in Bel- 
grade, which had aimed shamefully to keep 
them out of war by signing a pact with 
Hitler. 

This act of the Yugoslav people was re- 
garded then by many in America as crazy 
or unrealistic. There was no doubt that 
Hitler would attack Yugoslavia. 

The Yugoslav action of 3 years ago certain- 
ly was unique. It may be the only instance 
of a people toppling over their government 
partly because it had tried to keep them out 
of war with a powerful enemy. 

At that time Russia and America were not 
yet in the war, and there was meager faith 
in the world that brutality was not going to 
triumph. Hitler was top dog in the world, 
and his troops were about to pass through 
Yugoslavia to help Mussolini finish off the 
Greeks. 
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But the Yugoslavs decided not to permit 
that. In Belgrade, the people went into the 
streets. Peasants poured into the capital 
There was a sudden revolutionary mood, es- 
pecially strong in the Serbians. 

This development in the streets of Belgrade 
and in other parts of Yugoslavia gave cour- 
age to a small group of army officers, some 
of them British agents, who on March 27, 
1941, staged a coup and tossed out the pro- 
Hitler regime. 

This was the best news until then. 

What happened was a people's spontaneous 
uprising, a magnificent human upheaval, 
coupled with a putsch, rather than a political 
action with aims and a program. 

For a dozen years before, Yugoslavia had 
been a dictatorship, a scene of deep political 
confusion and unhappiness, which was not a 
peculiarly Yugoslav situation, but an organic 
part of the larger European mess, 

Now, in the absence of a definite program, 
there came into office a new government with 
a newly proclaimed king, the 17-year-old 
Peter. But this government did not rep- 
resent the spiritually splendid moment 
created by the people; rather, it brought to a 
focus and climax the confusion of the recent 
past. It included a few good politicians, but 
also some ministers who had been in the pro- 
Hitler regime the day before, also a former 
dictator, also several chauvinists with minds 
harking back to the Middle Ages. 

There was no time for the confusion to 
clear up, no time to do anything, in fact. On 
April 6 Hitler struck and in 10 days over- 
whelmed the Yugoslav army, much as he had 
overwhelmed the armies of Poland, Norway, 
and France, i 

Nonetheless, what happened in Yugoslavia 
3 years ago on the initiative of the people 
was a major contribution to the anti-Axis 
cause, Hitler’s applecart was upset in Yugo- 
slavia, even if only for a few weeks. It de- 
layed Hitler's attack on Russia. That was 
important, for it gave Russia that much more 
time to get ready for the invasion by Ger- 
many which came in June. 

Also, what happened in Yugoslavia 3 years 
ago had immense morale value in occupied 
Europe, in Britain, and America—at a time 
when the world needed a shot in the arm. 

The new government with King Peter fled 
into exile, and now—in mid-April, 1941— 
the Yugoslav people found themselves under 
the most brutal occupation. 

But as tragic and sordid as the situation 
was, it had its favorable points. The peo- 
ple were left to their own resources; their 
old leadership was gone; they had a chance 
to crystallize their national traditions and 
instincts. And they lost no time. 

Only a week after the collapse of Yugo- 
slavia the first Liberation Front organiza- 
tion was created in my native Slovenia. It 
was done—as later in Croatia, in Montenegro, 
in Bosnia, etc——under the leadership of peo- 
ple who had no previous standing as politi- 
cal figures. One of the leaders was a literary 
critic, whom I know. He did a fine job of 
it, and is today head of the Liberation Front 
in Slovenia, which is engaging five enemy di- 
visions and pressing down the Italian boot. 

But to return to April 1941—the people 
began to go into the woods and mountains— 
all kinds of people: Serbians, Croatians, and 
Slovenians; Catholics, Orthodox, Moslems, 
Jews; people of many political parties: Dem- 
ocrats, Independents, Agrarians, Socialists, 
and Communists; men and women, and boys 
and girls even in their early teens; peasants, 
workers, writers, shoemakers, editors, teach- 
ers, fishermen, lawyers, housewives with ba- 
bies, doctors, and priests—people by the thou- 
sands, then tens of thousands, then hundreds 
of thousands. 

Someone killed a German or Italian and 
took his gun, then killed a few more of the 
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enemy, and thus got more guns, which were 
passed around. 

Thus the resistance grew. 

Presently, in the summer of 1941, these 
people who were arming themselves by kill- 
ing the enemy began to accept the leader- 
ship of men who had fought on the Loyalist 
side in Spain, or who had been in the under- 
ground during the period of dictatorship in 
Yugoslavia, 

Among these new leaders was Tito. 

At any rate, reaching into their spiritual 
resources, the people—without a production 
and supply system—worked up an amazing 
military resistance and a political power with 
post-war purposes. 

This was a natural extension of the spiritual 
demonstration which the Yugoslav people 
made before the world on March 27, 1941. 

Today the people’s partisan army, as we 
call it, numbers close to 300,000 men and 
women and youngsters. 

Tito built up this force from scratch— 
on nothing but the people’s spirit behind it. 

Until last September, only a few months 
ago, this people's resistance movement in 
Yugoslavia, which is not only resistance but 
revolution, went almost unrecognized in the 
American and British press. Why? Well, 
the Yugoslav government in exile in London 
controlled the news pertaining to Yugoslavia 
and was permitted by British censors to 
attribute the Partisan operations and vic- 
tories to Mihailovich, the King’s man in 
the country, and whose units instead of 
fighting the enemy, have actually for 234 
years now been collaborating with the enemy 
in order to have the arms with which to 
fight the people's revolution against the past. 

The Yugoslav resistance and revolution rep- 
resent over 90 percent of the people who 
are determined to clean the.country not only 
of the foreign fascists but domestic as well. 

Mihailovich is counterrevolutionary, work- 
ing with the foreign fascists. But he is 
scarcely worth talking about; his force now 
is very small. 

Since last fall, the Partisan resistance and 
revolution have gradually found their proper 
place in the American and British press. 
Some American columnists are still confused; 
some are worse than confused and call those 
of us who are pro-Partisan Communists. 

Well, that makes Mr. Churchill a Com- 
munist, for on Washington's Birthday—just 
2 weeks ago today—he came out for Tito in 
very enthusiastic terms. For a moment when 
I read his speech I was afraid that the great 
British Tory was getting to the left of me. 

Now, in order to be on the safe side, to 
the left of Mr. Churchill, let me say that, 
in my opinion, history is going to regard Tito 
as one of the great leaders of this war—as a 
general who is also a political leader, who 
knows what this period is all about, and 
who as a commander has done more with 
less than any other general in World War 
No. 2. 

It is only lately that Tito had begun to re- 
ceive a trickle of supplies from the allies, If 
those supplies are substantially increased, I 
am convinced that Tito could raise an army 
of up to a million men and women and would 
be in position not only to liberate the Bal- 
kans but come down the Italian boot in 
force and meet us, if not in Rome, then cer- 
tainly on the Po. 

Is everything possible being done to in- 
crease the aid to Tito? I am asking a ques- 
tion which I wish others would ask. 

Yugoslavia has taken the spiritual-political 
leadership in Europe. I have no doubt that 
what has happened there represents a Euro- 
pean trend and that Tito is going to be a 
very, very important man in Europe, 

I imagine that a good part of the supplies 
which the British now are sending in a mere 
trickle to Tito comes front our lend-lease. 
But don't let's find too much satisfaction in 
that. I am, of course, in favor of increasing 
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material aid to Tito, but I feel even more 
strongly that we, the people of America, and 
our Government recognize the Partisan 
movement for its political character. 

We ought to realize that Tito’s military 
force, now so valuable to us, grew as a revo- 
lution; grew from political and spiritual mo- 
tivations in the people which are democratic 
and in line with the American Revolution. 

I am no longer worried so nruch about Tito 
and his Partisans. They will pull through 
in one way or another. They are part of the 
European trend toward a new kind of fu- 
ture—the leading part of that trend. The 
worst of their ordeal is probably over; their 
long Valley Forge may be largely behind 
them. 4 

But I am somewhat worried about Amer- 
ica. Are we interested only in the present, 
only in defeating the enemy now? Can we 
not drop mere expediency? Can we not stop 
playing with European. reaction? 

I hope we can, for cur own internal sake 
and for the cake of our position in the world. 
If we don’t, that is apt to become a factor in 
the development of our domestic reaction 
and fascism, and we are going to lose out in 
influence abroad. 

Mr. Churchill spoke well on Washington's 
Birthday. Why cannot some important man 
in Washington speak as well—or a little 
better? 

If we the people of this country feel, as 
we should, a spiritual and political kinship 
to the future now stirring in Europe, and 
which is specially clear in Yugoslavia, then 
let us do what we can, you and I, to induce 
or inspire cur Government to recognize the 
Political propulsions of the Partisan move- 
ment. : 


Freedom of the Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1944 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, during 
recent days the attention of the Ameri- 
can reading public has been directed to 
various actions against the two great 
American news agencies—the Associated 
Press and the United Press—in Argen- 
tina. To those of us who have been 
reared in the atmosphere of a free press 
this Nation, of course, is most repulsive. 
‘The first action of dictatorship is always 
directed against a free press. At no time 
has a dictatorship been able to survive 
while the press remained free. 

The newspapers and newspapermen 
have done a valiant job in reporting this 
war. More newspaper correspondents 
have lost their lives in this war than 
probably in all the other wars of history 
combined. 

When we think of war correspondents 
we instinctively limit their “beat” to the 
actual fighting fronts throughout the 
world. Not all the glory, however, must 
go to only those fine reporters who are 
under actual fire. There are other war 
correspondents who deserve credit for 
doing a grand job and who have not as 
yet smelled of powder or been under ac- 
tual fire in battle. 


During my recent stay in Brazil I for- 
tunately had the opportunity to learn 
that the war correspondents on the battle 
fronts are not the only United States 
newspapermen abroad whose work has, 
directly or indirectly, contributed to our 
war effort. 

The mien in Brazil who are responsible 
for the distribution to Brazilian news- 
papers of the news reports of the two 
leading United States wire agencies dur- 
ing the last few difficult years most cer- 
tainly have indirectly done much to re- 
inforce the United States position in that 
strategically important nation, 

Talking in Rio de Janeiro with my old 
friend from Louisiana newspaper days, 
James Alan Coogan, director in Brazil of 
the United Press, the oldest United States 
wire agency operating in Latin America 
and which has more than 70 daily news- 
paper clients in Brazil, whose grand- 
father served in this House for years 
from the Second District of my State, 
Robert C. Davey, I was able to appreciate 
many of the problems he faced since 1940 
in attempting to increase the field of 
publication of the news report of his 
agency. : 

Mr. Coogan pointed out that his agency 
and the Associated Press faced competi- 
tion from the subsidized European agen- 
cies, which contrasted sharply with the 
strictly independent United States wire 
agencies depending only upon the rev- 
enue from the sale of their news reports 
to commercial clients. The United States 
wire agencies, therefore, were seeking to 
sell their news reports while subsidized 
European agencies, such as Agence Ha- 
vas, Transocean, DNB, Domei, and Ste- 
fani, were, without any necessity of con- 
sidering their overhead, deluging Brazil- 
ian newspaper publishers with all man- 
ner of offers designed to obtain publi- 
cation, without charge by the agencies 
or with token payments depending upon 
the desire of the publisher, of the official 
and semiofficial news reports of their or- 
ganizations which were directly or indi- 
rectly under Government control. 

The assets of the United States wire 
agencies were their integrity and inde- 
pendence and the competitive merit of 
their news reports. As the United Press, 
for example, was able to sell its news re- 
ports on a strictly independent commer- 
cial basis to publishers in Brazil, more 
and more publication space was lost to 
Havas, Transocean, D. N. B., Stefani 
and Domei and more and more the true 
facts were available to the Brazilian pub- 
lic, particularly with respect to the 
United States and with respect to the 
nations later to be her allies. 

We all know that truth is a great 
weapon in the hands of the United Na- 
tions, and the manner in which the 
United States wire agencies have suc- 
ceeded in getting the facts before the 
Brazilian public in newspapers and on 
the radio undoubtedly has played a large 
part in forming the public opinion. 

It is only fair to point out that the 
United States wire agencies, headed by 
United Press, and the Associated Press 
operating strictly independently and ona 
purely commercial basis without any 
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Government influence or monetary sup- 
port whatsoever, were successfully car- 
rying on this battle for publication space 
in Brazil for a considerable length of 
time before United States Government 
propaganda units were set up to combat 
Axis and Axis-sympathetic propaganda. 

It is obvious that the principal weapon 
against subsidized foreign wire agencies 
is the public branding of them as such; 
the chief strength of such agencies is 
successful masking as independent and 
unsubsidized, as Agence Havas was able 
to do for years before the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee of the French Chamber 
of Deputies unwittingly officially branded 
it as receiving huge funds annually from 
the Quai D'Orsay. 


The Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1944 


Mr.McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Mount Vernon (Ohio) News: 


UNJUSTLY ACCUSED 


Those who are accusing Congress of at- 
tempts to balk plans to give service men 
and women a vote in the presidential election 
either have been misinformed or are mis- 
representing the facts of the case. 

Two methods of taking the service vote 
have been advanced. One, sponsored by the 
administration, provides for a ballot in which 
the voter would express his preference only 
on the Federal ticket. 

The other, sponsored by States’ rights 
Democrats and Republicans in Congress, 
would permit the service men and women to 
vote as they would if they were home, for 
State and local offices as well as for candidates 
on the national ticket. 

It is a dispute over methods of voting, and 
nothing more. 

Of course, there is politics in the dispute. 
Some profess to see in the Federal ballot plan 
an attempt by the administration to capital- 
ize on the Commander-in-Chief appeal for 
the benefit of congressional candidates who 
are favorable to Mr. Roosevelt and who, it is 
believed, could not be elected without the 
service vote. 

But Congress is not attempting to disfran- 
chise the service men and women; it is merely 
striving to see that they have a free expres- 
sion of opinion on all offices, national, State, 
and local. 

That's what the congressional-administra- 
tion controversy amounts to, and it had its 
origin in the recently aroused suspicion in 
congressional circles of anything, on any sub- 
ject, sponsored by the administration. 

But as far as that goes, it is to be won- 
dered if the political aspect of the affair has 
not been greatly exaggerated. 

In the first place, there is a question 
whether the service men and women are as 
greatly interested in the election as we have 
been led to believe. 

Reliable newspaper correspondents who. 
have lived with soldiers in the battle thea- 
ters and who have interviewed returning 
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fighting men say the thought uppermost in 
their minds is to win the war, come home 
and marry the girl of their choice, and settle 
down to a good job. 

According to these sources, they show little 
interest in politics, They just do not feel 
that the outcome of the war depends on the 
identity of the occupant of the White House, 
or the outcome of other elections. 

They are of the opinion that they and the 
folks at home who are supplying them with 
weapons—industry and labor—are sufficient 
to accomplish the defeat of the Axis. 

So, it would seem, a lot of tears which haye 
been shed into beer (or tea) over furnishing 
ballots to the services have been wasted. 

There are, too, tremendous difficulties to 
setting up election machinery in the military 
services. If every man and woman in the 
service were to be given the opportunity to 
vote it would mean a complete suspension 
of military operations for American forces 
in the battle zones for the time that would 
be required for the men and women to visit 
the polling places. 

Even if every service man and woman 
was herded to the polls by his superior 
officers—and that is unthinkable and un- 
American as there is no compulsion at 
home—it is to be doubted that their ballots 
would swing the election one way or the 
other. 

These men and women—Democrats and 
Republicans—would vote as they would if 
in civilian life, and the proportion would 
be about the same as that of the home vote. 

Nobody, Congress, the administration, or 
the American public, wants to deprive those 
in the armed services of a vote. And any 
charges to the contrary are unjustified. 

If satisfactory arrangements can be made 
to give them an opportunity to express a 
free opinion on the political candidates, if 
they want that opportunity, it should be 
granted. But if political maneuvering in- 
terferes with the conduct of the war, you 
may rest assured nobody would resent that 
fact more than the men and women who are 
fighting the Nation's battles. 

Their main objective is to get the dirty 
mess over; not to put somebody in political 
office or kick somebody else out. 


Health Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 13 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a notable 
series of articles on the subject of health 
insurance, under the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bill, S. 1161, written by Albert 
Dutsch and published in the newspaper 
PM. I have received from the Public 
Printer an estimate that the printing of 
the articles will cost $292.50. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ORGANIZED MEDICINE AND GANNETT GROUP 

SMEAR WAGNER HEALTH BILL 
(By Albert Deutsch) 
I. MEDICINE, POLITICS, AND PROPAGANDA 


Organized medicine has joined hands with 
a me of the most reactionary elements in 


waging a propaganda campaign against the 
New Deal and the Roosevelt administration 
that is as unprincipled as it is clever. 

The immediate object of the campaign is 
to defeat the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill 
(S. 1161) for the expansion of social security 
and the establishment of a national health- 
insurance system. The slant of the propa- 
ganda, however, strongly indicates an ulti- 
mate purpose to discredit the whole New 
Deal and pave the way for its defeat in 1944. 

Spearheading the campaign is a stooge 
propaganda agency for the American Medical 
Association, calling itself the National Phy- 
sicians Committee for the Extension of 
Medical Service (N. P. C.). This agency is 
the product of a backstairs courtship between 
the American Medical Association and Frank 
Gannett's ultra-reactionary committee to 
uphold constitutional government. 

Actively abetting organized medicine in 
this campaign, financially and otherwise, are 
the Nation's most powerful drug manufac- 
turers, private insurance companies, and 
right-wing Republican politicos. 

Under the guise of striving to keep medi- 
cine free from political control, this cam- 
paign has plumped organized medicine right 
into the middle of the worst kind of politick- 
ing. Many American doctors who are 
honestly opposed to the Wagner bill will be 
stunned and angered, I am sure, by the 
revelations that will follow, showing how 
leaders of organized medicine have tied their 
profession to the purse strings and apron 
strings of reactionary political and economic 
forces. 

The Nation is being flooded with millions 
of pamphlets denouncing the Wagner bill 
as a step toward totalitarian dictatorship, 
communism, fascism, and general regimenta- 
tion, The National Physicians Committee 
has already circulated over 15,000,000 pam- 
phlets on this theme—one for every tenth 
man, woman, and child in the United States 
of America. Eight million more National 
Physicians Committee pamphlets are rolling 
off the presses. 

Workers are being warned that the Wagner 
bill would cripple their income. Doctors are 
being panicked by hysterical propaganda in- 
forming them that the bill would make them 
slaves of a superstate. Businessmen are told 
the bill means the death of free enterprise 
and that the shackling of all industry would 
follow that of private medicine. 

The Surgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service, who would administer 
the health insurance program under the bill, 
is painted in this propaganda as a dictator, 
a czar, and a gauleiter. (Imagine the mild- 
mannered, democratic, nonpolitical surgeon 
general, Dr. Thomas Parran, in such a role!) 

Twelve thousand newspapers and periodi- 
cals are deluged weekly with canned editorials 
and releases from National Physicians Com- 
mittee headquarters attacking the Wagner 
bill and its sponsors. A nation-wide network 
of speakers has been organized to ride circuit 
among fraternal and other groups—Rotary, 
Kiwanis, Lions, and so forth—urging them to 
petition members of Congress to kill the bill, 

Il, THE NATIONAL PHYSICIANS COMMITTEE, 

The National Physicians Committee for the 
Extension of Medical Service, with headquar- 
ters in Chicago, claims to be a nonpolitical 
organization devoted to: 

1. The task of securing the most wide- 
spread distribution of the most effective 
methods and equipment in medicine and 
surgery. 

2. Familiarizing the public with the facts 
in connection with the values, the methods, 
and the achievements of American medicine. 

The facts are: 

The N. P. C. is the child of a misalliance 
between organized medicine and reactionary 
politics. It has never done anything toward 
the “extension of medical service.“ Its al- 
most exclusive function during its 4 years of 
existence has been to combat Federal legis- 
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lation for providing adequate medical serv- 
ice to masses of people who are not now 
receiving it. 

Let's take a look at the record of the 
origin and rise of the N. P. C. 

The year 1938 witnessed a powerful drive 
led by labor and consumer groups for a na- 
tional health program. This program was 
embodied in an unsuccessful bill introduced 
by Senator Rospert A. WAGNER. To combat 
this movement and this bill, a Physicians’ 
Committee for Free Enterprise in Medicine 
was created under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee to Uphold Constitutional Government. 
This latter group was founded and then 
headed by Frank Gannett, the publisher- 
politician. 

The Gannett-sponsored physicians’ com- 
mittee had a twofold purpose, The first 
aim, openly avowed, was to smash the move- 
ment for a national health program under 
the emblem of “free enterprise.” The sec- 
ond aim, which soon emerged to the sur- 
face, was to mobilize the pressure-power of 
the medical profession behind the Gannett 
committee’s anti-New Deal campaign and, 
perhaps, to further the Presidential ambi- 
tions of Gannett himself. 

The list of members on the physicians’ 
committee was studded with the names of 
leading lights in organized medicine, in- 
cluding several ex-presidents of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. 

The director of activities, and the brains 

of the Physicians’ Committee for Free Enter- 
prise in the Gannett outfit was John M. 
Pratt, a former newspaperman, publisher, 
and advertising executive. He is now execur 
tive administrator of the National Physi- 
cians’ Committee in Chicago. 
The Gannett-inspired physicians’ commit- 
tee, like its present-day successor, started off 
with a splurge of pamphlets addressed to the 
medical profession and the lay public. These 
pamphlets subtly depicted the national 
health movement as part of a New Deal plot 
to destroy free enterprise in the United 
States of America, using private medical prac- 
tice as its first target. The literature artfully 
hitched the star of private physicians to the 
wagon of big business, 

Two events combined to embarrass the ac- 
tivities of the physicians’ committee, how- 
ever: 

Dr. Edward A. Rumely, executive secretary 
of the parent Committee to Uphold Constitu- 
tional Government, was exposed in a con- 
gressional hearing as a former secret agent of 
the German Government during World War 
No. 1. Rumely had served a prison term for 
his propaganda activities in behalf of the 
Kaiser. 

Frank Gannett announced his intention to 
run for the 1940 Republican Presidential 
nomination. This rendered untenable the 
claim of the physicians' committee that it 
was an independent and nonpartisan 
agency. As a matter of fact, Gannett boldly 
used the mechanism of the physicians’ com- 
mittee to solicit financial support for his cam- 
paign from medical men, Later, leaders of 
the committee urged the medical profession 
to get behind the Republican nominee, Will- 
kie, for the defense of free enterprise. 

The physicians’ committee came under the 
blistering fire of incensed doctors who felt 
betrayed. It quietly disappeared. In its 
place, the National Physicians Committee for 
the Extension of Medical Service was formed 
in October 1939, under dubious sponsorship, 
The American Medical Association claims that 
it has no Official connection with the Na- 
tional Physicians’ Committee. The National 
Physicians’ Committee, in turn, denies any 
connection with the Committee for Constitu- 
tional Government, successor to the old Gan- 
nett group. 

Both claims may be technically correct. 
But the following facts reveal that the links 
between the agencies of medical and polit- 
ical reaction remain close and strong. 
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The membership of the National Physi- 
cians Committee itself is a significant index 
of the tie-up between organized medicine 
and the Gannett committee: 

John M. Pratt, executive administrator of 
the N. P. C., held the same post in the Gan- 
nett-inspired Physicians Committee for Free 
Enterprise. Although the N. P. C. calls itself 
an all-physicians committee, its active head 
is a layman, and an advertising man at that. 

Of the 10 members of the N. P. C.’s board of 
trustees: 

Dr. Edward H. Cary, chairman, is a former 
president of the American Medical Associa- 
tion and a former member of the Physicians 
Committee for Free Enterprise. 

Dr. William F. Braasch, secretary of the 
N. P. O., is a trustee of the American Medical 
Association (A. M. A.). 

Dr. F. F. Borzell is chairman of an A. M. A. 
committee, and was a member of the A. M. A. 
house of delegates in 1942. 

Dr. William J. Carrington was vice presi- 
dent of the American Medical Asscciation 
last year. 

Dr. John H. Fitzgibbon is also a chairman 
of an A. M. A. committee and a 1942 member 
of its house of delegates. 

Dr. Wingate M. Johnson, editor of the 
North Carolina State Medical Journal, is a 
former member of the Gannett physicians 
committee. 

Dr. Edward J. McCormick is president of 
the Ohio State Medical Society. 

Dr. William R. Maloney is president of the 
California State Medical Association. 

Dr. James M. Robb is a former member of 
the Gannett physicians committee. 

Dr. Edward H. Skinner is a past president 
of the Jackson County and a former member 
of the Gannett physicians committee. 


Mil. THE A. M. A. AND THE N. P. C. 


It may be technically true that the Ameri- 
can Medical Association has no official con- 
nection with the National Physicians Com- 
mittee, but— 

The A. M. A. has officially approved the N, 
P. C. and voted to encourage its activities as 
a matter of A. M. A. policy. Nearly every 
State or local medical society affiliated with 
the A. M. A. has also voted a resolution of 
official endorsement. 

The N. P. C. has branches in every State 
and nearly every locality. Invariably the 
leadership of the State or local N. P. C. branch 
is identical’ with the leadership of the medi- 
cal society in that area. 

The A. M. A, and its regional affiliates ac- 
tively aid the N. P. C.'s solicitation of funds 
and distribution of propaganda. 

Some forthright doctors have asked why the 
A. M. A. doesn’t wage its propaganda cam- 
paign openly, instead of through a stooge 
agency. The answer is that if the A. M. A. 
engages directly in propaganda work and leg- 
islative lobbying, it loses its tax-exemption 
status—an important consideration in view 
of the fact that it clears a $600,000-a-year 
profit from its Journal alone. 

Dr. Chester I. Ulmer, chairman of the New 
Jersey branch of the National Physicians 
Committee, let the cat out of the bag when 
he wrote in the New Jersey State Medical 
Society Journal last year: 

“We have received quit a few letters asking 
why there is a need for a new organization 
and why cannot the American Medical Asso- 
ciation do all of this work? 

There are definite reasons: 

“1, By virtue of its charter provisions 
* + the A. M. A. has been accorded the 
status of a nonprofit, scientific, educational 
foundation. As such it has been granted ex- 
emption from income and social security tax- 
ation, A departure from established practice 
would, in all probability, entail the forfeiture 
of this status. This, in turn, would entail 
exorbitant taxation. 


“2. There are many lay groups and indi- 
viduals who are vitally affected by present 
medical trends. * * * The support of all 
interested should be enlisted. The A. M. A., 
as such, could not ask for nor accept financial 
support from many of these. As a case in 
point, the finding of the (A. M. A.) council 
on pharmacy could not be kept free from sus- 
picion if the A. M. A. were accepting sub- 
stantial contributions from a drug manu- 
facturer.” 

A pamphlet issued by the National Physi- 
cians Committee, entitled "The Minutemen 
of Medicine,” contains this revealing passage 
on how it came to be created: 

“Many conferences were held—conferences 
of physicians, conferences of representatives 
of the pharmaceutical industry, conferences 
by representatives of lay groups, and joint 
conferences of representatives of many of the 
above. 

“The joint conferences resulted in a deci- 
sion—that it was essential to establish a new 
institution. 

“That institution was named National 
Physicians Committee for the Extension of 
Medical Service.” 

And this is the “institution” that palms 
itself off as an “all physicians” group, repre- 
senting the “medical profession” purely and 
simply. 

Dr. Morris Fishbein, dynamic factotum of 
the A. M. A. and editor of its official Journal, 
played an active role as consultant in the 
creation of the N. P. C. A speech of his, 
telling why organized medicine needs the 
N. P. C., has been reprinted as a pamphlet 
and widely circulated among physicians. 


IV. THE COMMITTEE FOR CONSTITUTIONAL 
GOVERNMENT 


Although no direct organizational link 
exists between the Gannett-inspired Commit- 
tee for Constitutional Government and the 
new Physicians Committee, the former con- 
tinues to wage an intensive drive within and 
without the medical profession, which ties in 
neatly with the N. P. Cs propaganda. 

(It should be said that Gannett, founder 
and former head of the Committee for Con- 
stitutional Government, is now vice chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee. 
Samuel B. Pettengill, former chairman and 
still chief propagandist of the Gannett com- 
mittee, is at present finance chairman of 
the Republican National Committee. To- 
gether, Gannett and Pettengill represent the 
extreme reactionary wing of the Republican 
Party. Pettengill, who succeeded the dis- 
credited German agent, Rumely, is one of 
the most active propagandists for big busi- 
ness and isolationism.) 

The Gannett committee, paralleling the 
N. P. C. drive, is at present mailing fat 
packets of anti-New Deal pamphlets to every 
physician in the United States of America. 
The envelope in which this batch of propa- 
ganda is enclosed has these words printed 
across its face, in red letters: 

“To all physicians: danger ahead * * » 
Senator Wagner's bill 1161. 

“Here are your weapons, Protect your pro- 
fession from serfdom to the State.” 

Three pamphlets by Samuel B. Pettengill 
are included in the packet. The first, en- 
titled “Bismarck’s Golden Chain,” warns that 
Senator WacNner is trying to emulate Bismarck 
in welding a “golden chain” of social se- 
curity around the necks of American workers 
which would destroy their liberty. 

The second Pettengill pamphlet, The Wel- 
fare State, warns that the “totalitarian state 
starts out as a welfare outfit” and that New 
Dealers like Tugwell and Wattace—“who are 
kept in power by Mr. Roosevelt”—are con- 
spiring to swallow up free industry by com- 
pulsory insurance and other welfare schemes. 
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The third Pettengill pamphlet addressed 
to the American medical profession indicts 
New Deal state socialism as a parallel of 
“what Hitler did in Germany, Stalin in Russia, 
and Mussolini in Italy.” 

It includes a shocking piece of anti-Allied 
propaganda which, in wartime, steps danger- 
ously close to the edge of sedition: 

“Will we wake up some day and find that 
Messrs. Churchill and Roosevelt have by se- 
cret covenants, secretly arrived at, repealed 
the Declaration of Independence and enacted 
common citizenship for us and all British 
subjects, as Churchill actually proposed to 
France and as he hinted recently on Ameri- 
can soil?” 

This is the kind of propaganda pounded 
into the medical profession by the unholy 
trinity under the guise of nonpolitical“ at- 
tacks on the Wagner bill, 


V. WHO FINANCES THE NATIONAL PHYSICIANS’ 
COMMITTEE? 


The budget of the N. P. C., according to 
John M. Pratt, its executive administrator, 
amounts to “about $200,000" for the current 
year. This sum, of course, does not cover the 
tremendous volume of N. P. C. publicity 
printed free in medical and lay journals, or 
N. P. C. propaganda inserted as paid ads in 
newspapers and other outlets by medical so- 
cieties, private insurance companies, and 
drug manufacturers, 

About 60 percent of the N. P. C.’s funds 
comes from the medical profession; the other 
40 percent comes from the “medical indus- 
try.“ Dr. George M. Coleman, treasurer of 
the N. P. C., defines the medical industry as 
“pharmaceutical firms and that sort of 
thing.” It is known that several of the big- 
12 1 houses contribute large sums to the 

The N. P. C. doesn’t publish a regular finan- 
cial statement. It is extremely secretive 
about the specific sources of its funds. 

“We don't broadcast our finances,” Dr. 
Coleman told PM's Chicago correspondent. 
“We say what we spend, We just don't break 
it down.” 

When our correspondent asked Coleman if 
the N. P. C. propaganda material dealt main- 
ly with legislative matters, he answered: 

“Oh, no. We are trying to preserve the 
practice of individual enterprise, private en- 
terprise, initiative. They're plain words that 
your man Deutsch probably won't like. But 
we want to keep medicine the way it’s al- 
ways been. It’s done a darn good job.” 

Besides donating big sums to the N. P. C., 
big drug manufacturers have offered their 
facilities to help distribute its propaganda 
literature. The Portland, Oreg., division of 
the McKesson & Robbins Wholesale Drug Co., 
for instance, has packed hundreds of N. P. C. 
pamphlets in each regular shipment to retail 
drug stores, for distribution to customers. 
The Portland Warehousemen’s Union, Local 
203, A. F. of L., protested against this prac- 
tice, but to no avail. 

Retail drug chains have also enlisted in 
the N. P. O. propaganda drive. The presi- 
dent of the United Cigar-Whelan Stores Cor- 
poration, last month sent a letter to every 
doctor in the United States of America, de- 
nouncing the Wagner bill as an effort to 
regiment the medical profession and to 
bring about socialized or state medicine, 
The letter promised that: 

“The enclosed leaflet, issued by the Na- 
tional Physicians Committee for the Exten- 
sion of Medical Service, will be distributed 
to our customers in every Whelan drug store 
throughout the country—we will see to it 
that your message reaches the general public. 

“It is a privilege to serve the medical pro- 
fession on all occasions.” 

The N. P. C. would like people to believe 
that individual doctors are falling over one 
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another in an eager rush to donate funds 
to the agency. The fact is that its support 
from the medical profession seems to consist 
largely of assessments imposed on members 
by State and local medical societies, together 
with contributions jimmied cut of doctors 
by means of high-pressure mail and tele- 
phone solicitation by local medical poli- 
ticians. Many doctors subjected to such pres- 
sures find it highly impolite to say no. 

Many medical societies have made lump- 
sum contributions to the N. P.C. The New 
Hampshire Medical Society last year imposed 
a State-wide assessment on its members to 
support N. P. C. activities. The Baltimore 
County (Md.) Medical Society voted to assess 
each member $5 for the same purpose. The 
Erie Co. (N. Y.) Medical Society, including 
the Buffalo area, recently assessed its mem- 
bership $25 each N. P. C. support. 

Here's a letter sent to Senator WAGNER by 
an Erie County doctor last week: 

“My DEAR SENATOR: The Erie County Medi- 
cal Society has just passed a resolution as- 
sessing every member $25 for the sole purpose 
of defeating the Wagner-Murray bill. 

“If I should not pay this item, I may be 
expelled from the Erie County Medical So- 
ciety and, therefore, from the American Med- 
ical Association. According to the statutes 
of recognized hospitals, only members of the 
county society and the A. M. A. can be ad- 
mitted to their staff. Thus, an otherwise 
reputable physician may lose a full-time po- 
sition. 

“Thus far I haye been flooded with litera- 
ture against the bill, but I have yet to see 
the first statement in favor of it. 

“Why the black-out on information in fa- 
vor of the bill? Are we introducing here the 
propaganda methods of a Hitler and Goeb- 
bels?” 

VI. MEDICAL OPPOSITION ORGANIZED 


That doctor is not alone in his disgust at 
the crude, unfair campaign being waged in 
the name of organized medicine. Last July 
the Committee of Physicians for the Im- 
provement of Medical Care, Inc., a national 
group formed in 1936 for obtaining real im- 
provement in medical care, issued a manifesto 
endorsing the general principles of the Wag- 
ner bill. 

The membership of this liberal committee 
includes some of the most eminent names in 
American medicine. Dr. Channing Frothing- 
ham of the Harvard Medical School is chair- 
man. 

The July declaration of the committee of 
physicians denounced the misleading state- 
ments of the N P. C., and its general satis- 
faction with the status quo. 

“This is not the time,” says the Commit- 
tee of Physicians, “to be satisfied with the 
progress already made but rather to continue 
to solve the problems related to the im- 
provement of medical care which we know 
exist at the present time and which are al- 
most certain to become still more serious in 
the post-war period.” 

Yesterday the Physicians’ Forum, another 
group, consisting of some 250 doctors, sin- 
cerely concerned with the problem of improv- 
ing medical care, came out with a statement 
endorsing the general provi-fions of the 
Wagner bill. 

But so far these voices are a minority in 
medicine. The organized skullduggery goes 
on, instigated and directed in part by reac- 
tionary politicos, and financially supported 
by powerful outside sources with dubious in- 
tentions. 


ReaL Facts ON WAGNER BILL 
The bill is a 90-page document outlining 
sweeping improvements in our whole social- 
security system. The health and medical 
care sections form only one part of it. The 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill has been called 


the legislative equivalent of a Beveridge plan 

for America. The bill— 

Creates a unified national social insurance 
system, with a Nation-wide network of public 
employment offices. It liberalizes old-age and 
unemployment insurance, and provides lump- 
sum death benefits, maternity benefits, in- 
surance for temporary or permanent disabil- 
ity, and medical and hospital care. 

Covers some 15,000,000 people not included 
in the present social-security system, such 
as small businessmen, self-employed profes- 
sionals, farmers, domestics, agricultural 
workers, and employees of nonprofit institu- 
tions. 

Sets up a Federal system of medical and 
hospital insurance for all persons covered by 
old-age and survivors insurance and for their 
dependents. This would include about 100,- 
000,000 Americans. The Surgeon General of 
the United States Public Health Service 
would administer the technical and profes- 
sional aspects of this program. The Social 
Security Board would supervise the financial 
phases and soclal-security relationships. 

Here's how the medical and hospital insur- 
ance program would work: 

Each insured worker and his dependents 
would be entitled to medical service. He 
could choose any doctor he wished from 
among those in the community who volun- 
tarily agree to go into the system. Bach 
person is also entitled, on the doctor's ad- 
vice, to specialist, consultant, and laboratory 
services (including X-ray, appliances, eye- 
glasses, etc.) and necessary hospital care. 
The latter would be limited to 30 days a year, 
with a possible maximum of 90 days if the 
insurance fund could afford it. 

Doctors are left free to enter or remain out 
of the system, to accept or reject patients 
who may wish to select them. Every quali- 
fied hospital is eligible to participate. 

Provision is also made for Federal grants- 
in-aid for medical education and medical re- 
search, 

An advisory council, consisting of 16 repre- 
sentatives of the medical profession and in- 
terested lay groups, would assist the Surgeon 
General in formulating policies for adminis- 
tering the program. 

To finance the entire social-insurance pro- 
gram, all pay rolls would be taxed 12 percent, 
with employer and employee each contrib- 
uting 6 percent. This money would go into 
a social insurance trust fund. One-fourth 
the total—amounting to an estimated $3,000,- 
000,000 annually, about the size of the present 
annual medical bill in the United States of 
America—would be earmarked for the medi- 
cal care and hospitalization part of the 
program. 

How ORGANIZED MEDICINE TWISTS TRUTH IN 
Ficht To KILL HEALTH BILL—PROGRAM 
NEEDED To Keep UNITED STATES WELL Is 
DISTORTED INTO DICTATORSHIP PLOT 

(By Albert Deutsch) 


The Medical Society of Christian County, 
Ky. on October 29, 1943, adopted an astound- 
ing resolution. It declared that if Congress 
ever so much as considered the Wagner bill, 
which would create a Federal health insur- 
ance program as part of the social-security 
system, members of the society would “close 
their offices and cease to practice during the 
time Congress is so considering this bill in 
order that the public may see that we mean 
not to have national socialism in the United 
States and thus start a revolt against this 
threat to freedom.” 

What lies behind this unprecedented threat 
of a medical strike, aimed at forestalling free, 
democratic congressional debate over a bill 
duly introduced by two Senators and a Mem- 
ber of the House? What impelled the good 
doctors of Christian County to disregard so 
flagrantly the sacred tradition of their pro- 
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fession, the safety of their patients, and the 
dictates of democratic common sense? 
VIRUS SPREADS 

The answer is that the Christian County 
medicos have succumbed to the same propa- 
ganda virus that has infected large numbers 
of their colleagues. This infection has ren- 
dered the greater part of the medical profes- 
sion hysterically allergic to the Wagner bill. 

The focal center of this infection is Chi- 
cago, headquarters of the American Medical 
Association and of its stooge propaganda 
agency, the so-called National Physicians 
Committee for the Extension of Medical Serv- 
ice. From there the virus, loaded in millions 
of propaganda packages, has been spread 
throughout the Nation. 

Its victims, mainly medical men, are trans- 
formed from decent, fair-minded Americans 
into rabid monomaniacs on the subject of the 
Wagner bill, filled with blind, irrational fears 
and hates, 

Yesterday we showed how a backstairs 
courtship between organized medicine—by 
which we mean the American Medical Asso- 
ciation and its State and local affiliates—and 
the ultrareactionary Committee for Consti- 
tutional Government resulted in the birth of 
the National Physicians Committee as a 
medico-political propaganda agency against 
the New Deal. The putative grandfather of 
this National Physicians Committee (N. P. C.) 
is Frank Gannett, isolationist publisher, 
founder of the Committee for Constitutional 
Government and vice chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee. 

The executive administrator and chief 
propagandist of the N. P. C. is John M. Pratt, 
an old advertising agent and Gannett asso- 
ciate who was executive director of the Gan- 
nett-connected Physicians Committee for 
Free Enterprise in Medicine until exposures 
of its political connections forced it out of 
business in 1939. 

John M. Pratt is the author of what is 
probably the most widely circulated pam- 
phlet ever published in the United States of 
America. Fifteen million copies of this 
single pamphlet have already been distrib- 
uted; millions more are rolling off. the press. 

This pamphlet is the source and fountain- 
head of most of the propaganda against the 
Wagner bill flooding the Nation today. It 
supplies the chief arguments drummed into 
the medical profession through editorials in 
hundreds of official medical journals, and 
pounded into the public ear from the lecture 
platform, the press, and the radio. 


DISTORTS TRUTH 


This pamphlet, as we shall show, is com- 
pounded largely of innuendos, half-truths, 
distortions, and downright lies about the pur- 
poses and provisions of the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bill. It makes free use of the propa- 
ganda equivalents of brass knucks, eye 
gouging, groin kicking, and rabbit punching 
in its unprincipled attack on the bill and its 
sponsors. 

Yet this pamphlet has become a bible of 
organized medicine. Its falsifications are 
solemnly repeated as gospel truth in medical 
journals and in floods of printed matter 

manating from the headquarters of the 
erican Medical Association and its local 
affiliates. 

The first edition of this pamphlet was en- 
titled “Abolishing Private Medical Practice: 
$3,048,000,000 of Political Medicine in the 
United States.” 

The author's name did not appear on this 
pamphlet. 

Succeeding editions of the same pamphlet 
bore the title: 

“Abolishing Private Medical Practice, or 
Prelude to Centralized Control of the Profes- 
sions and of Industry.” 

These copies all bear the signature of the 
author, John M. Pratt, erstwhile Gannett 
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man. When Mr. Pratt was asked to explain 
the discrepancy, he replied: 


MODESTY? 


“The first edition was intended exclusively 
for the medical profession, The others are 
for general consumption.” 

Medical men, you see, do not relish having 
authoritative statements on medical prac- 
tice written by laymen. So they were spared 
the signature of the advertising expert, 
Pratt, in their edition of the pamphlet dis- 
tributed in the name of organized medicine. 
The title change in the succeeding editions 
was artfully aimed at stampeding nonmedi- 
cal groups into active opposition to the Wag- 
ner bill. 

The very title of the pamphiet is misleading. 
The Wagner bill neither strives for nor would 
lead to the abolition of private medical prac- 
tice. The bill specifically provides safeguards 
for private medicine. In many countries, 
private medical practice flourishes side by 
side with national health-insurance systems. 

The pamphlet, according to the title page, 
is “a factual analysis of the medical and 
hospitalization provisions of the Wagner- 
Murray Senate bill 1161 and an explanation 
of some of their implications.” 

It is not å factual analysis but a propa- 
ganda-loaded smear; it is not an explanation 
but a distortion. 

The very first sentence of the pamphlet is a 
plain-faced distortion. 


FREE SERVICE? 


“Senate bill 1161," it says “makes provision 
for free general medical, special medical, 
laboratory, and hospitalization benefits for 
more than 110,300,000 people in the United 
States.” 

Nothing is given away free under the Wag- 
ner bill, any more than it would be in any 
form of contributory insurance, public or 
private. The medical and hospital care pro- 
vided by the bill would be paid for by the 
beneficiaries on a bona fide insurance basis. 

Each beneficiary pays 6 percent of his wages 
up to 83.000 a year into the national insur- 
ance fund. In return, he and his dependents 
get covered for unemployment, old age, dis- 
ability, medical and hospital insurance, be- 
sides death and maternity benefits. 

Employers contribute 6 percent of their 
pay roll into the central insurance fund. 
Self-employed persons and small businessmen 
may get coverage on a voluntary basis by con- 
tributing 7 percent of their annual income. 

It is estimated that a total of $12,000,- 
000,000 a year would be paid into the na- 
tional insurance fund to cover all the afore- 
mentioned benefits. Abcut one-fourth of 
this total—roughly $3,000,000,000—wou!ld be 
earmarked for medical and hospital care. 

The rest of the National Physicians Com- 
mittee pamphlet is replete with misstate- 
ments and skillful distortions. Let's exam- 
ine some of the more important ones: 

Bunk: The pamphlet makes it appear that 
the $3,000,000,000-a-year estimated cost of 
the medical and hospital insurance program 
would represent a brand new financial bur- 
den on the American people. 

Because: The truth—never mentioned in 
the pamphlet—is that the annual medical 
bill of the American people now amounts tos 
nearly $4,000,000,000. The Wagner bill would 
permit more Americans to get better medical 
care at less cost. 

Bunk: The pamphlet makes it appear that 
all the 12 percent social-security tax on pay 
rolis would be new revenue. 

Because: Employers already contribute 4 
percent of their pay rolls, workers 1 percent 
of their wages up to $3,000, into the present 
limited social-security fund. 

Bunk: The Surgeon General of the United 
States Public Health Service, who admin- 
isters the medical and hospital provisions of 
the bill, is painted in the pamphlet as a 
virtual totalitarian dictator. Editorials in 
medical journals based on the pamphlet refer 


to the Surgeon General as a czar, a gaulelter, 
a Hitler. 

The pamphlet deliberately exaggerates the 
Surgeon General’s powers by omitting im- 
portant qualifying phrases in the bill. It 
uses an old smear technique by printing 
Surgeon General in bold-face type wherever 
it appears in the pamphlet. 

Because: The bill provides for democratic 
methods of determining policy and proce- 
dures. The Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service is given administrative re- 
sponsibility because his is the logical Federal 
office to handle medical and hospital care. 
The Public Health Service has a splendid 
record of 145 years of nonpolitical, high-cali- 
ber health service to all the people. Nobody 
calis the British Health Minister a dictator 
or gauleiter because his department happens 
to administer the national insurance system 
in Britain. 

Bunk: The pamphlet says: 

“It (the bill) proposes placing in the hands 
of one man—the Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service—the power and au- 
thority to hire doctors and establish rates 
of pay—possibly for ul’ doctors.” 

Because: The implication that all doctors 
in the health insurance program must be 
salaried is false. The bill (sec. 905) says 
explicitly that the method of payment for 
the general practitioner's services shall be 
determined by a majority of doctors in each 
local area. Payment may be fixed by local 
decision on a salary, fee-for-service or pro- 
rata basis. 

No doctor would be compelled to enroll in 
the Federal insurance system. He can go in 
or stay out, as he chooses. 

The bill also states explicitly that the pay 
for doctors must be adequate to provide in- 
centives for the professional advancement 
of practitioners and to encourage high stand- 
ards in the quality of services furnished. 

Bunk: “The Surgeon General * * * js 
given the power and authority to determine 
the uumber of individuals for whom any 
physician may provide service.” 

Because: The pamphlet implies that each 
doctor may be given a different number of 
people to serve—depending, perhaps, on his 
political pull. The fact is that the bill au- 
thorizes the Surgeon General only to set a 
maximum number of people for all doctors, 
in order to prevent any physician from as- 
suming the care of more patients than he 
can handle satisfactorily. Setting this maxi- 
mum insures higher standards of care for 
the people covered. 

FREE CHOICE 

Bunk: The pamphlet—and the propaganda 
literature of organized medicine based on 
it—implies that the Wagner bill would de- 
stroy the “free choice” system in American 
medicine. 

Because: The bill specifies that any insured 
person can choose any doctor serving on the 
insurance panel. The doctor is given the 
right to accept or reject any patient. 

Bunk: The pamphlet makes a lengthy 
comparison between the estimated $3,000,- 
000,000 annual cost of the health insurance 
program and the national budgets of pre-war 
France, the German Government, and the 
Japanese Empire. The only comment made 
in the pamphlet on this strange comparison 
is: 


“How much is $3,000,000,000? What can be 
done with it? What can be accomplished? 
The potential can be understood only by com- 
parisons.” 

Because: The comparisons are utterly ir- 
relevant. The only reason for making them, 
obviously, is to tie up the Wagner bill with 
our enemies and with the fate of France— 
a smear technique. 

Bunk: The pamphlet makes repeated use 
of bogey words designed to instill fear and 
resentment in its medical and lay readers. 
The Wagner bill is smeared by such catch- 
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words as "totalitarian medicine,” “political 
medicine,” “state medicine,” “centralized 
control of the professions,” “catering to the 
ward committeeman.” It depicts the doctors 
under the bill as “mere pawns of politicians.” 

Because: There is often more politics in 
private medical and hospital care than in 
public-health institutions. Tax-supported 
medical and hospital care is not necessarily 
any more political than their private proto- 
types. What of the many medical politi- 
cians in private practice? Many of our Gov- 
ernment health departments—Federal, State, 
and local—are operated on a nonpolitical, 
merit basis with high standards. Our public 
hospitals are no more political, necessarily, 
than many private hospitals where medical 
advancement depends not on individual 
ability, but on whom you know. 

Bunk: The foreword to the pamphlet says: 

“The processes proposed and the mecha- 
nisms indicated (in the Wagner bill) are de- 
signed to act as the catalyst in transforming a 
rapidly expanding btreaucracy into an all- 
powerful totalitarian state control. Human 
rights as opposed to state slavery is the issue.” 

Because: This is a contemptible smear of 
the bill's sponsors, attributing to them the 
sinister and deliberate aim of ushering in a 
“totalitarian state.” The real and laudable 
aims of the bill's health insurance provisions, 
as ably stated by its coauthor, Senator JAMES 
E. Murray, of Montana, include: 

As nearly universal coverage as possible to 
insure the widest possible spread of risks and 
costs of medical and hospital care. 

Unrestricted access to all necessary medical 
care for the people, regardless of how low 
their incomes. 

Preservation of standards of medical care. 

Preservation of professional independence 
for the members of the medical profession. 

Bunk: The pamphlet charges that the bill 
places “in the hands of one man—the Sur- 
geon General of the Public Health Service— 
the expenditure of $3,000,000,000 annually. 

Because: The bill specifically places finan- 
cial control of the program in the hands of 
the Social Security Board. All financial ar- 
rangements for medical and hospital care are 
subject to the Board’s approval. The Social 
Security Board is a nonpartisan body. Its 
members, like the Surgeon General, are ap- 
pointed for terms that do not coincide with 
Presidential terms. 

Bunk: The pamphlet identifies the pres- 
ent fee-for-service practice of private medi- 
cine with the “Christian concept of the sanc- 
tity of human personality” and with “the 
American way.” 

Because: Fee-for-service private medical 
practice antedated the Christian era. It is 
practiced among Buddhist, Mohammedan, 
Hebrew, and Shinto peoples as well as among 
Christians, There is no record that Jesus 
ever took a fee for service rendered to those 
He healed. Neither private nor public medi- 
cine is exclusively Christian. It would ap- 
pear to be both a Christian and American 
ideal to make modern medical resources avail- 
able to all who need them, regardless of 
ability to pay, rather than to deny it to those 
unable to meet fees when catastrophic illness 
strikes. 


REACTIONARIES IN UNITED FRONT AGAINST 
HEALTH BILL 
(By Albert Deutsch) 

A united front among organized medicine, 
big business, drug manufacturers, chain drug 
stores, chambers of commerce, private insur- 
ance companies and anti-New Deal politicians 
is rapidly developing in opposition to the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill for an expanded 
social and health security program. 

These forces are being welded together 
behind the huge propaganda campaign led 
by the misnamed National Physicians Com- 
mittee for the Extension of Medical Service, 
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stooge agency for the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

Big business has grabbed the opportunity 
to have a respectable profession front for its 
general attack on the New Deal administra- 
tion. Its well-heeled propaganda agencies, 
notably the Frank Gannett-created Commit- 
tee for Constitutional Government, are clev- 
erly steering the anti-Wagner bill bandwagon 
in the general direction of right-wing Re- 
publican party interests. 

Even more sinister forces have joined the 
campaign, trying to exploit propaganda-doped 
doctors to help finance them. So grave has 
this situation become, that the New York 
County Medical Journal—itself rabidly op- 
posed to the Wagner Act—was constrained 
to carry this warning editorial in its issue of 
December 4, 1943: 

“Aware of the intensity of medical opposi- 
tion to the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill, cer- 
tain lay organizations with the suspicious 
Fascist tinge are circulating the profession 
for funds on the pretext that they, too, are 
opposed to this legislation. 

“Physicians are determined to resist any 
attempt to impose bureaucratic dominancy 
on medical practice—but they need not and 
will not associate themselves with question- 
able groups in the fight. 

N. P. C. ISN'T CHOOSEY 


“To many it will seem a course of wisdom 
for medical men to concentrate their fighting 
dollars in the National Physicians Committee. 
Even if a practitioner is not in accord with 
the general political viewpoint of the latter's 
active members, at least he knows they are 
honest, loyal citizens. * * * 

“Some will disagree with this and prefer to 
support other organizations. Before they 
do, however, they should carefully investi- 
gate the agency of their choice to make sure 
it is not ‘fronting’ for dubious groups.” 

But the National Physicians Committee is 
not as squeamish as the New York Medical 
Society about its associates. It not only 
accepts the support of the most reactionary 
elements in American society; it actively so- 
licits such cooperation. Its own close tie-up 
with the ultra-reactionary Committee for 
Constitutional Government hardly warrants 
the trust of politically independent doctors. 

State and local chambers of commerce have 
eagerly joined hands with organized medicine 
in offering their services as “transmission 
belts” for the untruthful propaganda ema- 
nating from the N. P. C. A statement re- 
cently issued by the Bronx County (N. Y.) 
Chamber of Commerce illustrates the subtle 
manner in which the interests of organized 
medicine and business are tied up in an 
anti-Roosevelt attack: 

The statement declares: 

“No time should be lost by this or any 
other organization in opposing the bill intro- 
duced by United States Senators ROBERT F. 
Wacner and James E. Murray which, under 
the guise of increased social-security benefits 
would bring about out-and-out Communism 
of United States Medicine. è 

“The Bronx Chamber of Commerce has 
been on record as opposed to socialized medi- 
cine in any form and this is the worst that 
could be conceived with aspects throughout 
that would tear down the American way of 
life, 

“We have had much of that policy in the 
recent past as regards to business, but here 
we are playing with the health of the Nation.” 


COMMERCE CHAMBERS JOIN 


Many chambers of commerce, egged on by 
the National Physicians’ Committee, are send- 
ing resolutions to their Congressmen oppos- 
ing the Wagner bill. In many areas, cham- 
bers are exchanging speakers with local med- 
ical societies to strengthen further the ties of 
conservative business interests and organized 
medicine, 
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The National Physicians’ Committee re- | WAGNER BILL GAINS SUPPORT OF DOCTORS; 


cently adopted a new line in its attack on 
the Wagner bill for national health insurance 
system. It aims to stimulate private medical 
insurance plans as a means of heading off the 
movement for a government-sponsored sys- 
tem. 

The N. P. C's board of trustees, at their 
annual meeting held at Chicago last month, 
voted to plug private medical prepayment 
plans—which were opposed by organized 
medicine for many years until the bogey of 
public health insurance appeared on the 
scene—as a means of checkmating the Wag- 
ner bill, 

A resolution unanimously adopted at the 
N. P. C. meeting, as reported in the American 
Medical Association Journal for December 11, 
1943, included these revealing points: 

“Resolved, that the management commit- 
tee be authorized, and the administrator (ex- 
advertising man John M. Pratt) be in- 
structed, to proceed with efforts designed to— 

“Investigate conditions relating to and in- 
form industry concerning the principles un- 
derlying sound participation with employees 
in prepayment plans for meeting the cost of 
unusual or prolonged illness and hospitaliza- 
tion. 

“Inform private insurance underwriters of 
the opportunity being offered through co- 
operation in nationwide efforts to provide 
group insurance policies for those needing or 


desiring insurance against the hazards of un- 


usual illness.” 
ERECTING BARRICADES 


The intent behind these- long-winded 


phrases is clear: To mobilize industry and pri- 


vate insurance in the task of erecting bar- 


! ricades against a national health program for 


all the people. 
A recent item in the ubiquitous Dr. Morris 


' Fishbein’s column, Dr. Pepys’ Dairy, which 
appears regularly in the American Medical 


Association Journal, mentions a visit to the 
executive of a private causalty insurance 
company, We may be sure the weather 
wasn’t the main topic of conversation. 

Meanwhile the private firms handling sick- 
ness and accident insurance haven't been 
blind to the threat to their profits represented 
by the Wagner bill’s health and hospitali- 
zation program. ‘The letter displayed on this 
page shows how they are combating the bill. 

The National Physicians Committee, in its 
anti-Wagner bill propaganda, makes a great 
point of the huge administrative costs“ en- 
tailed. by the setting up of a Federal “bureauc- 
racy” under the bill. It estimates that the 
administrative expense would amount to 
about 20 percent of the total health-insur- 
ance fund. This is a grossly exaggerated 
estimate. 

WHICH IS WASTEFUL? 

Even so, the fact is that the administrative 
costs of private casualty and accident insur- 
ance companies in the United States average 
about 40 percent of their total income—twice 
the percentage which scares the N. P. C. 
Which is more wasteful—public or private 
health insurance? 

The drug manufacturers and chain drug 
stores have also swung heavily behind the 
N. P. C. campaign, financially and otherwise, 
For two main reasons: 

The passage of the Wagner bill would deal 
a grave blow to the extremely profitable pat- 
ent-medicine trade, upon which so many 
poor people depend for lack of money to pay 
doctors, 

The American Medical Association wields a 
powerful influence on these drug outfits, 
many of whom depend on official A. M. A. 
sanction of their products. On the other 
hand, it is the lavish advertisements of these 
drug firms in medical journals that furnishes 
most of the financial support of organized 
medicine, 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION ASSAILED 
(By Albert Deutsch) 


Dr. Ernst P. Boas, chairman of the Physi- 
cians Forum, is one of the many thousands 
of American doctors who stand four-square 
behind the true Hippocratic tradition in med- 
icine, He knows that the “horse-and-buggy” 
economic relationships that control the great- 
est part of American medicine lag far behind 
the streamlined development of medical art 
and medical science. He is genuinely dis- 
turbed by the fact that large sections of the 
American people are not getting the medical 
care they need. Like many of his colleagues, 
he is anxious to help break down economic 
barriers that are separating sick people from 
the rich medical resources of this country. 

That is why Dr. Boas favors the gen- 
eral principles of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bill, in spite of its admitted imperfections 
in some details. That is why he opposes the 
completely negative stand of the American 
Medical Association on this bill. 

It is an accepted fact,” says Dr. Boas, 
who is a prominent practitioner in New York 
City (and incidentally, the son of the late 
Prof. Franz Boas, America’s greatest an- 
thropologist), “that a large proportion of 
the population does not receive adequate 
medical care, and that methods of distrib- 
uting medical care are unsatisfactory and 
often too expensive. j 

“These matters concern all the people and 
their Government, not doctors alone.” 

The high ideals traditionally followed by 
the medical profession, Boas asserts, give first 


| place to the health and welfare of patients. 


It is part of this tradition to seek for the 


| truth, through study and cxperiment, in 


medical science and art. 

“How closely has the American Medical 
Association adhered to these ideals with re- 
spect to the social and economic aspects of 
medicine?” Dr. Boas asks. 

“Unfortunately, in recent years the A. M. A. 


has led the profession into a morass of be- 


fuddled and dishonest thinking. Its actions 
and pronouncements have been guided solely 
by economic self-interest, with a desire to 
maintain at all costs the medical status quo 
for the benefit of those doctors who have 
reached positions of power and financial com- 
fort. This is true of its position on the Wag- 
ner-Murray-Dingell bill, as it was true of 
its opposition to the Group Health Coopera- 
tive of Washington (which led to the con- 
viction of the A, M. A. in Federal court as 
a. monopoly) and its opposition to the Na- 
tional Health Conference of 1939. 

“The welfare of the Nation, the objectives 
of scientific study, are sacrificed to methods 
of expediency designed to defeat all change 
and maintain the present unsatisfactory sys- 
tem. Freedom of the press is throttled, for 
no views that deviate from those officially 
approved can appear in the powerful press 
of organized medicine.” 

Dr. Boas finds no excuse for the distortion 
of facts and the vituperation employed by the 
A. M. A. in its propaganda against the Wagner 
bill. The A. M. A., he adds, “Is relinquish- 
ing its right to be the molder of medical 
thought and is making many of its members 
ashamed of it and of its leadership. 

“Some of the young doctors of today, as 
a result of this false teaching, lose their 
ideals before they are well started on their 
careers. But most of them are bewildered 
and disillusioned. They seek a new leader- 
ship which will guide the organized profes- 
sion into its old channels of service to its 
fellow men, along paths determined by objec- 
tive scientific inquiry and investigation.” 

The Physicians Forum which Boas heads 
is a group of more than 250 doctors banded 
together for the study of medical care. 
Earlier this week the Forum assailed the 
“medical isolationism” of the A. M. A. and 
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indorsed the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill as 
an “epochmaking” step toward improving 
medical service on a national scale. It de- 
scribed the bill as the “most realistic legis- 
lation yet proposed” although it criticized 
certain details in the measure. 

Unlike the A. M. A.—which has bitterly 
attacked the bill without once offering a con- 
structive suggestion—the Physicians Forum 
has recommended specific changes. Its 
recommendations have been gratefully ac- 
cepted by the congressional framers of the 
bill, who have repeatedly stated that it was 
not drafted as a “perfect instrument” and 
have welcomed all constructive criticism. 

Senator ROBERT F. WAGNER has sent me the 
following wire: 

“Have just inserted the Physiclans Forum 
statement in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
behalf of Senator James E. Murray and my- 
self. We are pleased that this important 
group of physicians has taken this view of 
our measure. The statement is an effective 
answer from within the profession to the 
widespread false propaganda against the bill. 

“We are especially gratified that the 
Physicians Forum has presented constructive 
criticism and suggestions for improvement. 
Their proposals will have our earnest, open- 
minded study, in our continuing effort to 
improve the health and well-being of the 
American people.” 

As for the medical isolationists who control 
organized medicine and who have made com- 
mon cause with the political isolationists, 
when will they emerge from their caverns and 
offer the American people something con- 
structive for a change? 


REACTIONARY MEDICAL CLIQUES WARP VIEWS OF 
Doctors 


(By Albert Deutsch) 


Lest some readers mistake my criticism of 
organized medicine for an attack on the medi- 
cal profession, let me try to clarify the issue. 

There is a vital distinction between the 
medical profession and organized medicine. 
The medical profession, individually and col- 
lectively, represents one of the finest groups 
of citizens engaged in the noble enterprise of 
saving lives and promoting human health 
and happiness. Its established standard of 
ethics is unparalleled. Its members devote 
more free time and energy to their needy fel- 
low men than those of any other profession. 

Virtually everybody is familiar with at least 
one physician who approaches the famous 
radio character, Dr. Christian"—a kindly, 
selfless, and trusted family adviser who com- 
bines the best and most lovable features of 
Mr. Fix-it and Mr. Buttinsky. 

The present generation of American doctors 
is probably the best educated and most com- 
petent in the world. (It wasn't always so.) 
Out of the vast wealth of this, the world’s 
richest country, has come a network of rich 
medical resources. : 


AVERAGE M. D. IS O. K. 


The average doctor is a good egg,” anxious 
to use his medical skills and knowledge to the 
best advantage of his patient. There is noth- 
ing blameworthy about the individual average 
member of the medical profession. This 
writer has no particular ax to grind with him. 
Most of my best friends, as I've said before, 
happen to be physicians, 

It is different with organized medicine. By 

medicine I mean the American 
Medical Association, the 54 State and Terri- 
torial medical societies, and the two-thou- 
sand-odd county medical societies—all affil- 
iated with the American Medical Association 
at the top. The American Medical Association 
started nearly a century ago with the praise- 
worthy purpose of raising the professional, 
scientific, and ethical standards of American 
medicine. It developed into a powerful trade 
association. That’s what it is now, in the 
main. 


The guiding genius in this development is 
Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of the A. M. A’s 
phenomenally successful (financially) Jour- 
nal, member of several of its important coun- 
cils, general factotum, and chief spokesman 
for organized medicine. He has never prac- 
ticed medicine on his own, but he’s one of 
the greatest promoters and advertising men 
this country has ever produced, 

RULING CLIQUE 

Here’s how the magazine Fortune sized up 
the relationship in analysis of the A. M. A. 
several years ago: 

“If Dr. Fishbein acts and talks and looks 
and writes like a promoter this is because he 
is a promoter, and so far he has promoted the 
A. M. A. from a mild academic body into a 
powerful trade association. Presumably that 
is what the doctors want the A. M. A. to be, 
and if so they have no justification for ob- 
jecting to Dr. Fishbein’s methods, If the 
A. M. A. were a scientific society exclusively, it 
would scarcely need Dr. Fishbein to speak for 
it, but as matters stand he is invaluable.” 

Dr. Fishbein’s services are invaluable to 
organized medicine’s economic interests. But 
it would be a mistake to regard the A. M. A.’s 
actions and pronouncements as strictly a 
one-man show. The A. M. A. is run by a 
little self-perpetuating clique representing 
the hierarchy of organized medicine. Its 
leaders are recruited from the most prominent 
men in American medicine. They have been 
eminently successful, financially and other- 
wise, under the present system of medical 
practice and distribution. They want to pre- 
serve it. They deeply resent any efforts to 
change it. 

‘UNDEMOCRATIC 

While outwardiy a democratic organization, 
the A. M. A. works like a well-oiled oligarchy. 
Its members are thrice removed from the top 
officials. Doctors don’t join the A. M. A. 
directly; they become members by joining 
their county societies. They vote for their 
county officials, who in turn name delegatcs 
to the State societies, who in turn name dele- 
gates to the national body. Nominations of 
A. M. A. officers are controlled by the ruling 
hierarchy; these are invariably steam-rollered 
through without opposition. 

The average doctor has no voice in making 
A. M. A. policy. Decisions are made at the 
top and imposed on the membership. They 
are usually accepted without question, or at 
least without protest. 

It happens that the economic interests of 
the average American doctor are not the 
same as the affluent, prosperous men who 
head the A. M. A. Reliable studies show 
that a compulsory health insurance sys- 
tem such as that proposed by the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill, would raise the average 
income of physicians, besides providing bet- 
ter medical care for the people. 

The British experience with national 
health insurance since i911 has proved this. 
The British Medical Association opposed 
the system at the time it was introduced 
as bitterly as the A. M. A. opposed the Wag- 
ner bill. But today it hot only accepts 
compulsory health insurance in principle 
and in practice, but is actually demanding 
that the present British system be vastly 
extended. It has repeatedly declared, in offi- 
cial statements, that the economic status 
of physicians and the health condition of 
the people have both been improved by 
health insurance. 

Has Britain gone communistic? Has the 
British medical profession been “enslaved” by 
politicians? Just ask the British doctor, who 
is just as democratic as his American col- 
league 

But the average American doctor doesn’t 
know these facts. He hasn't been honestly 
informed by his official medical journals. 
For years he has been bombarded with un- 
truthful, irresponsible propaganda that 
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serves the interests of a reactionary clique 
that is often opposed to his own interests. 


Loca Mepican Heap Attacks Do-NOTHING 
POLICY OF AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
(By Albert Deutsch) 

The propaganda barrage loosed by organized 
medicine against the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bill simply repeats a pattern of inflexible 
opposition manifested by this group toward 
any and all national health programs, This 
pattern, recognizable by the unprincipled 
smearing of sponsors and supporters of such 
programs by the hierarchs of organized medi- 
cine, was clearly defined years before either 
Roosevelt or Senator WAGNER appeared on the 
Washington scene. The present propaganda 
campaign differs from previous ones only by 
its amazing mobilization of reactionary po- 
litical, industrial and medical forces behind 
it. The destructive and negative attitude of 
the American Medical Association toward 
proposals for improved national care, plus its 
failure to advance any constructive plans 
of its own, has already disgusted and dis- 
mayed several of its local affiliates. Dr. 
George C. Adie, retiring president of the west- 
chester County (N. Y.) Medical Society, 
scathingly denounced the policy of A. M. A. 
in an address reported in the current issue 
of the society’s bulletin. 

“Our national organization (the A. M. A.).“ 
he said, “has been fighting a long succession 
of stubborn but not too brilliantly executed 
rear-guard actions. It has acknowledged the 
existence of new conditions only after they 
have become too obvious to be denied, and 
declined new principles or policies long after 
most of the constituent societies have an- 
nounced these policies, and sometimes after 
they have become accomplished facts. 

“It is time, we think, to stop rear- 
guard actions and to tama ie aes be- 
fore the pressure of political interests or pub- 
lic opinion compels us to formulate such 
policies.” 

Those are the words of a realistic conserva- 
tive opposed to the blind reactionary line 
traditionally followed by the A. M. A. 

The A. M. A. has never offered a single con- 
structive suggestion on the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bill, ignoring the repeated invitations 
of its framers. The 90-page bill, heaven 
knows, has many defects, some of them se- 
rious. I will take up some of these flaws 
tomorrow. It would be miraculous if the 
bill—which covers the whole scope of social 
and health insurance—were not without 
blemish. Its authors have repeatedly averred 
that it was not intended as a perfect, fin- 
ished product but as a draft to be modi- 
fied on the basis of public hearings and ex- 
pert discussion. 

The A. M. A. has raised a big fuss because 
it was not consulted in the framing of the 
Wagner bill. Actually, its authors showed 
good sense in not giving the A. M. A. a chance 
to abort the whole project. 

They may have remembered the sad ex- 
perience of the Committee on Economic Se- 
curity, created by President Roosevelt to 
draft the report on which the great Social 
Security Act of 1934 was based. This naive 
committee consulted the A. M. A. before sub- 
mitting its final report, which included a 
recommendation for including national- 
health insurance in its program. 

While the committee was still deliberat- 
ing the A. M. A. suddenly called a special 
session of its house of deiegates. which forth- 
with adopted resolutions condemning any 
and all compulsory health-insurance plans 
and . indicating opposition to the social-se- 
curity program in toto. That stab-in-the- 
back action effectively killed the health 
insurance proposal, and it was taken cut 
of the program submitted to Congress. 
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It’s a good thing the A. M. A. didn’t get 
the opportunity to do the same to this bill 
before it at least got a public hearing. 


Doctors’ GROUP ANALYZES PROVISIONS OF 
WAGNER BILL 


(By Albert Deutsch) 


The Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill for an ex- 
panded social-security program gets kudos 
and criticisms in an analysis made public to- 
day by the Committee of Physicians for the 
Improvement of Medical Care. 

This group is not to be confused with the 
American Medical Association's stooge propa- 
ganda agency, the misnamed National Physi- 
cians Committee for the Extension of Medi- 
cal Service. The Committee of Physicians is 
headed by Dr. Channing Frothingham, of 
Boston, and includes such distinguished med- 
ical men as Drs. John P. Peters, Hugh Cabot, 
Allan M. Butler, H. Clifford Loos, George R. 
Minot, and G. Canby Robinson. 

Although this reporter disagrees with some 
parts of the committee of physicians’ report, 
he considers it a well-tempered, honest, and 
constructive statement that stands in sharp 
contrast to the dishonest and purely destruc- 
tive propaganda issued in the name of or- 
ganized medicine. 

The committee of physicians has already 
endorsed the general principles governing the 
medical and hospital provisions of the Wag- 
ner bill. Today’s analysis approves some spe- 
cific parts of the bill, and sharply criticises 
others. 

Its main point of criticism is that the Wag- 
ner bill covers too many people—from 100,- 
000,000 to 110,000,000—and that it might be 
wiser at the outset to limit coverage for med- 
ical and hospital benefits to those with in- 
comes of $2,000 or $2,500 a year. (The Wagner 
bill covers all wage earners and permits self- 
employed and small businessmen to join the 
plan by paying 7 percent of their income up 
to $3,000.) The committee also suggests that 
it might be better to finance health insurance 
entirely by general tax funds, instead of mak- 
ing individual workers and employers con- 
tribute to it. 

This proposal, although well-intentioned, 
is utterly unrealistic. In the first place, ade- 
quate medical care could be guaranteed only 
by a maximum coverage of the population. 
To set income limits for the beneficiaries 
might turn the plan into “pocr man’s Insur- 
ance.” The Wagner bill covers virtually 
everybody, and everybody pays something 
into the jackpot—a sound, democratic prin- 
ciple of insurance that gets away from the 
old charity concept. Joe Doakes would pay 
for the medical care he and his family get— 
although he actually pays less than he does 
now, without insurance—and J. D. Rocke- 
feller can join, if he wants to. 

Unlike the A. M. A. and its stooges, who 
have raised the ery that the Wagner bill 
would give the Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service the powers of a totalitarian 
dictator, the physicians committee com- 
plains that it doesn't give him enough, 
Under the present bill, the Surgeon General 
is empowered to administer the medical and 
hospital provisions, but ultimate control 
of the financing is placed solely in the hands 
of the Social Security Board. The com- 
mittee wants the Surgeon General to get a 
larger share in financial control. 

The committee of physicians also asks 
for stronger safeguards to permit beneficiar- 
ies in middle and high-income groups topur- 
chase luxury medical care at added costs 
if they wish, to protect group practice in 
medicine and even to foster its expansion, 
and to insure adequate medical representa- 
tion on the advisory council set up to 
formulate policies regarding health and hos- 
pital insurance. 

In some respects the committee's recom- 
mendations are far more radical than the 


Wagner bill’s provisions. For instance, the 
committee urges that the fee-for-service 
principle be excluded completely from the 
proposed health insurance system, in order 
to avoid possible abuses by unscrupulous or 
incompetent doctors on the panel. 

The committee endorses the Wagner bill's 
provisions for disability benefits, grants-in- 
aid to States for needy persons not covered 
by the bill, and Federal aid to medical edu- 
cation and research, 


WAGNER BILL Provings Goop MEDICINE FOR 
AMERICANS 


(By Albert Deutsch) 


The refined, frock-coated combine of brass- 
knuck artists which has ganged up on the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill has deliberately 
distorted the bill's broad scope by magni- 
fying its medical and hospital provisions out 
of all proportions. Reading the propaganda 
put out by the coalition of medical, political, 
and economic reactionaries, the average citi- 
zen gets the impression that the measure is 
a “political medicine” bill, pure and simple, 
and that he’s being asked to fork over 6 per- 
cent of his pay for health insurance alone. 

The truth is that the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bill covers a comprehensive system of 
social. insurance. Its medical and hospital 
provisions take up but a small part of the 
text. There is nothing essentially revolu- 
tionary in the measure; it represents a log- 
ical extension of the existing Social Security 
Act, passed in 1935. 

The bill fills vital gaps in our present Social 
Security System, which is confined almost ex- 
clusively to protection against the hazards 
of unemployment and old age. Here are 
some of its main provisions, as outlined by 
Senator Rosert F. WAGNER: 

It establishes a Nation-wide system of pub- 
lic employment offices, to help war workers 
and war veterans (as well as others in search 
of work) to avail themselves of job oppor- 
tunities in private industry and on farms. 

It covers broadly the main economic haz- 
ards of average American families—the cost 
of medical and hospital care, and loss of in- 
come in time of unemployment, temporary 
sickness, permanent disability, and old age. 

It improves the present old-age insurance 
system and extends coverage to 15,000,000 
persons now excluded, such as farm workers, 
domestic servants, employees of nonprofit 
institutions, and the independent farmer, 
professional and small businessman. 

All these changes are established under a 
unified national system of social insurance, 
with one set of contributions, one set of rec- 
ords and reports, and one set of local offices, 
(There are now 48 different systems of unem- 
ployment compensation in the country, with 
nruch duplication of records and waste of 
money and manpower.) 

Reinforcing the job guaranty in the Se- 
lective Service Act, the bill gives the return- 
ing veteran and his family paid-up benefit 
rights in every phase of this insurance pro- 
tection. 

Finally, the bill sets up an improved, uni- 
fied system for Federal grants-in-aid to the 
States for public assistance (relief for needy 
people not covered by social insurance) on 
a variable matching basis, to offset the differ- 
ences between poor and rich regions of the 
United States of America. 

This comprehensive plan would be financed 
by equal pay-roll contributions of employees 
and employers, 6 percent each, Three per- 
cent of the insurance fund—-1 % percent each 
from employee and employer—would be ear- 
marked for the medical and hospital provi- 
sions of the bill. The average American fam- 
ily now pays 3 percent of its income for med- 
ical care, so this would not mean extra 
expenditures. It actually entails a smaller 
amount of the worker’s total income, 

The bill also provides for maternity bene- 
fits and for Federal grants to “aid the ad- 
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vancement of knowledge and skill in the pro- 
vision of health services and in the preven- . 
tion of sickness, disability, and premature 
death.” 

Call it cradle-to-grave or womb-to-tomb 
security. Honestly, does it add up to “bad 
medicine” for the American people, as its 
opponents claim? 


Under Cover Loses Round One 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday: March 10, 1944 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. ‘Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude an article from the National Re- 
public, which challenges the communis- 
tic smear book, Under Cover, and its au- 
thor of many aliases. This article from 
such an outstanding American publica- 
tion should prove enlightening to thou- 
sands who have been duped into buying 
this book and to others who have unwit- 
tingly used it as a basis for talks before 
community organizations. 

UNDER COVER LOSES ROUND ONE 


John Roy Carlson (Derounian), alias 
George Pagnanelli, alias George Paige, alias 
Thomas L. Decker, alias John Correa, alias 
Rudolph Elbers, the alien-born author of 
Under Cover, the largest gold brick in fiction 
(misnamed nonfiction), for which thousands 
of duped Americans have handed over $2,275,- 
000 to date, has lost the first round in his 
attempted persecution of an American. 

Paving the way for the launching of an 
initial propaganda send-off for Under Cover, 
Carlson filed serious charges in New York 
against Policeman James L. Drew, a member 
of the force for 17 years. Carlson, parading 
under false colors, did not go into court with 
clean hands. He filed the charges under an 
assumed name (John Roy Carlson), also giv- 
ing an incorrect home address. During the 
trial he also used the alias Thomas L. Decker, 
following which the court finally forced him 
to give his real name (Arthur Derounian) 
and address. Under examination, he finally 
admitted that he had not made an investi- 
gation of Policeman Drew, and could not, 
therefore, sustain the charges he made 
against Drew. 


POLICEMAN DREW EXONERATED OF CARLSON 
CHARGES 

Policeman Drew, married and the father of 
five children, had much more at stake than 
Carlson and his crowd of smear artists who 
selected Drew as their initial target in 
launching Under Cover on the sea of sales. 
Consequently, Drew employed a renowned at- 
torney to defend him. After hearing all the 
evidence presented in the case, Deputy Com- 
missioner Lyon decided in behalf of Drew, 
clearing him and reinstating him to the po- 
lice force. With this stinging rebuff which 
opened Under Cover to question in all its 
phases, the Carlson crowd, augmented by 
full-fledged Communists and hate-mongers, 
began the organization of anti-Drew com- 
mittees in New York City, setting the city 
aflame with contention. The atmosphere 
became so tense that Police Commissioner 
Valentine finally agreed to review the testi- 
mony personally. He ultimately announced 
that he found no evidence to warrant the 
dismissal of Policeman Drew. The National 
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Republic condones no wrong Drew may have 
done in his life, if any. Carlson says this 
man is guilty, yet admits he cannot prove it 
and three special courts have now held him 
not guilty. 

This decision merely served to stimulate 
the now well-organized bands of persecutors 
who are apparently determined to get Drew's 
scalp—or else. The situation became so seri- 
ous that Mayor LaGuardia was finally forced 
to step into the picture. He appointed an 
ex-police commissioner and two ex-judges, 
Frederick Crane, Edward Finch, and George 
McLaughlin, to review the case again and to 
report their findings directly to him. On 
January 13 the three composing the special 
court submitted the following statement: 

“The undersigned, having read the record 
and the briefs connected therewith, unani- 
mously are of the opinion that this record 
supports the findings and recommendations 
of the police commission,” which meant 
Policeman Drew was cleared by what might 
be compared to three courts. 

Although Mayor LaGuardia, in announc- 
ing these findings, stated that it settled mat- 
ters as far as he is concerned, it has not 
settled matters as far as those behind Under 
Cover and its would-be persecutors of Patrol- 
man Drew are concerned. Contention is still 
at fever heat, even though Mayor LaGuardia 
arranged to have Drew make a statement in 
self-defense over the air a few weeks ago. 

It is easily understood why the Under 
Cover crown is desperate, for this presents the 
first challenge of the integrity of the book 
and its author. They alone are responsible, 
however, for it was they who brought the 
charges against Drew for publicity purposes. 
Unfortunately for them, the case has served 
as a boomerang, and the sorrowful results 
may very easily have an adverse effect on the 
cases which will soon be heard in court, in 
which Carlson and his backers will be the 
defendants. Under Cover has had smooth 
sailing, kut it will soon run into stormy seas, 
and from all indications it will come to a 
dismal end. 


SUITS FILED TOTAL OVER $2,000,000 


At least 11 suits have been filed to date 
against E. P> Dutton & Co., publishers of 
Under Cover; Carlson, author of the book; 
Winchell, commentator for Jergen’s lotion 
on the air; the Blue Network; 2 alleged 
financial backers of the book; and several 
large book distributors. The total amount 
involved in these cases is over two and a half 
million dollars, representing the total income 
from sales to date. These suits are filed in 
Boston, Chicago, and Salt Lake City. An 
army of lawyers has invaded Chicago, setting 
up shop for the defense—Carlson and his 
crowd. One group is composed of insurance 
lawyers, indicating that the group behind 
Under Cover may have insured against libel. 
Another group also represents Lloyds of Lon- 
don, which may or may not point to another 
insurance angle. 

The initial case, it is believed, will revolve 

around the paper cover (jacket) on each is- 
sue of Under Cover. The jacket of this book, 
in addition to the title, carried the words: 
“America’s Quislings.” The plaintiffs appear 
to consider that this directly libels those 
named in the book, regardless of the use of 
inferences and quotations in the book by the 
author in his effort to smear while apparent- 
ly trying to skate on the outside rim of libel. 

In the meantime, the Senate is considering 
an investigation of Carlson and his associates, 
and a widely known columnist alleges that 
Wendell Willkie, who defended William 
Schneiderman, the alien-born West Coast 
Communist Party secretary, when the Gov- 
ernment threatened to take away his citizen- 
ship on the grounds that he held allegiance 
to a foreign country, will act as defense 
counsel for John Roy Carlson at the Senate 
hearings. It is believed that there is also a 


move afoot in the House of Representatives 
to look into the Carlson smear effort in an 
attempt to discover whether or not it is a 
well-laid plot, who are the real perpetrators, 
and for what purpose it was launched, 


CARLSON ATTACKS SOUTH 


While the storm clouds are gathering over 
Under Cover, Carlson is on a coast-to-coast 
lecture tour, stimulating the sale of the book. 
He was scheduled to speak in Washington, 
D. C., under the auspices of a bookshop, pre- 
viously denounced as subversive. In San 
Francisco he addressed Town Hall on January 
7. Book sellers recognized as rom the Com- 
munist book store there were in the audi- 
ence selling Under Cover. Although hun- 
dreds were in attendance, the sale of Under 
Cover proved very disappointing. Carlson 
took advantage of distance to develop an- 
other party-line smear. This time it was di- 
rected against the South. He said, in sub- 
stance, that the philosophy of the South 
with regard to the Negro is Fascist, suggesting 
that the Negroes move North since he saw no 
immediate solution to their problem in the 
South. 

Carlson who falsely accuses, directly or by 
inference, many American patriots (in Under 
Cover) of having associated or collaborated 
with Nazis, Fascists, and anti-Semites, ad- 
mits that he not only associated with Nazi, 
Fascist, and anti-Semites, but that he also 
collaborated with such un-American forces. 
He condemns those whom he accuses of hav- 
ing committed similar acts to those of which 
he was guilty. Some he accused justly, 
others unjustly. They are all Quislings, 
while he is pure, according to Carlson. 


CARLSON’S INCONSISTENCY 


Carlson decries the isolationism of many 
individuals in 1941, while he personally es- 
poured the same cause in that year in his 
own publication. He criticizes the anti- 
Semitism of individuals, while he spread it 
in his own publication, Christian Defender. 
He denounces the antiwar crowds such as the 
American First Committee, while he propa- 
gandized against war, not only in 1941 but 
also as far back as 1936 in a Communist pub- 
lication which latter incident he remains si- 
lent about. He condemns the so-called 
American Quislings, while in 1936 he was 
eulogizing an alien form of government. He 
now fears persecution from the mob, de- 
manding police protection, but he evidently 
condones the persecution of Policeman Drew 
and others. 

It is indeed significant that Carlson fails 
to place in the category of isolationists, Quis- 
lings, anti-Semites, and the like, the Com- 
munists, who in 1940 and 1941 when he was 
supposedly investigating such elements, were 
picketing the White House in protest against 
war, sabotaging our defense plants, and 
shouting, within hearing distance of even 
Carlson, “The Yanks are not coming.” After 
the Reds had changed their cry against war, 
Under Cover went to press, forgetting the 
Red hue and cry, and attacking all the non- 
Communists he could cram between the 
pages of his book. 

It is not strange that the Communists have 
so vigorously pushed the sale of Under Cover. 
In fact, the Communist bookshops became a 
veritable network of distribution for it, and 


- “fronters” became its principal boosters, 


ONLY 30 OF 452 INDICTED 

Thirty of those mentioned in Under Cover 
have been, it is true, recently indicted for 
alleged “sedition,” but 30 is far short of 452 
named in Under Cover and original indict- 
ments against most of the 30 preceded Under 
Cover. In respect to “isolationists” it is in- 
teresting to note that Carlson's lecture bu- 
reau manager is Clark H. Getts, operating as 
Clark H. Getts, Inc., who, according to the 
Wisconsin State Journal of September 7, 1918, 
was not only an isolationist, but a conscien- 
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tious objector. Getts, the former University 
of Wisconsin and Columbia University stu- 
dent, was allegedly removed from Camp 
Grant to Leavenworth prison on the charge 
of refusal to obey orders after induction into 
the national army. The paper stated that 
Getts was first sentenced to life imprison- 
ment, following which Washington authori- 
ties (reviewing the case) approved the find- 
ings, but reduced the term to 25 years. The 
article charges that Getts was a conscientious 
objector and a follower of the doctrines of 
Brent Dow Allinson and his guardhouse 
partner. It would seem, therefore, that Carl- 
son is at least consistent in his selection of 
associates, in that it is in keeping with his 
own public antiwar expressions in 1936 and 
1941, but not in keeping with his present at- 
tacks on so-called isolationists in Under 
Cover. He, of course, doesn’t mention his 
lecture manager's record in Under Cover, and 
he slipped in mentioning his pal Shaemas 
O’Sheel, but has covered up that error by 
erasing that name from edition 15 of Under 
Cover. He also fails to mention the Com- 
munist end of the leadership of the Dennett 
movement. 

Under Cover is more important for the 
things it doesn’t print, than for what it does 
print. It is again a case of inconsistency 
thou art a jewel. 


The South and the Freight Rate System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. TOM STEWART 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 13 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an address entitled “The 
South Is a Beneficiary, Not a Victim, of 
Its Freight Rate System,” delivered by 
Alvin W. Vogtle, of Birmingham, Ala., 
manager, traffic and sales, of the De Bar- 
deleben Coal Corporation, before the 
Rotary Club of Nashville, Tenn., on No- 
vember 2, 1943. 

I submitted a copy of this address to 
Mr. C. E. Childe, a member of the Board 
-of Investigation and Research under the 
Transportation Act of 1940, and asked 
him to analyze the address, which he did 
in a letter to me dated January 25, 1944. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress and analysis be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. I have obtained 
from the Public Printer an estimate of 
the cost of printing these statements. 
The estimated cost is $225. 

There being no objection, the address 
and analysis were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

In the first place, I want you to know that 


I regard it very much as a compliment to be 
invited to address the Rotary Club of Nash- 
ville, It is a compliment which any business 
man would relish by reason of the high stand- 
ing of Nashville in the industrial world, as 
well as the leadership which your city has 
so consistently taken in the dynamic progress 
of the modern South. It is additionally a 
privilege to me personally to be invited to 
talk on the southern freight-rate situation, 
for that is a subject very near and dear to 
my heart—a subject which has naturally 
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been made so by reason of my many years’ 
experience and activity in shippers’ organiza- 
tions, both regional and national. 

I understand that I am also in distin- 
guished company when I take up that sub- 
ject here in this vicinity, since Governor 
Cooper only recently was telling you about 
the freight-rate views which are held by a 
good many of the scuthern Governors. Some 
of my friends have been so kind as to tell 
me what the Governor’said, and I want you 
to know that I respect the sincerity of his 
convictions, although I find it necessary now 
and then to differ with his conclusions. I 
would not for all the world, however, care 
to give the impression of entering into a de- 
bate with Governor Cooper, for I am sure 
that he and I and all of you are heading in 
the same general direction and are united 
in the same general aim—that of doing all 
we can for the progress of the South, sub- 
ject only to the greater aim of doing all we 
can for the progress of the Nation as a whole. 
Those regional and national ideals, more- 
over, are seldom if ever in actual conflict, al- 
though they may at times give such an ap- 
pearance on the surface. 

My own approach to the freight-rate situ- 
ation is that of a shipper and a student. As 
a shipper, I daily make use of southern 
freight rates and authorize the payment of 
gocd hard cash to the railroads for the service 
they render. As a student, I find it neces- 
sary to keep up with the principles and the 
practices of rate making, seeking information 
constantly regarding rate relationships, not 
only between our company and competing 
shippers in the South but also between the 
South and the other shipping and receiving 
regions of the country. If you could only 
hear some of the arguments in which I have 
been engaged with railroad rate men, both 
privately and before commissions, you would 
have to admit that those studies of mine 
have been put to some good, cold, practical, 
commercial use. You would understand, 
moreover, that I cherish no illusions what- 
soever regarding the proper relationships 
between shippers and carriers and that I gaze 
with the calculating eye of a shipper upon 
the proper functions of freight rates in mov- 
ing goods and their influences in permitting 
or encouraging this industry or that, this 
region or that, to prosper and grow strong. 

I dare say that 99 percent of you entertain 
the opinion, as I did originally, that our 
freight-rate system handicaps the South. 
Indeed, I think it may fairly be said that our 
southern people as a whole are obsessed with 
the feeling that something must be radically 
wrong. Such a view is publicized daily by 
our newspapers, our politicians, and our col- 
lege instructors. Yet it is a view which must 
be challenged end revised if the South is to 
retain its present rate of progress in industry 
and agriculture, in the combined develop- 
ment of which in recent years it is giving 
an example to the entire Nation. 

You will ask, of course, how could a gross 
misconception of the freight-rate situation, 
as 1 contend it is, grow to such overwhelm- 
ing proportions? For one thing, the belief of 
injustice to the South has been inspired, en- 
couraged, and constantly publicized by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, a Federal agency 
engaged in the operation of a publicly owned 
electric-power system in the South, and the 
public has had no choice but to accept these 
representations because they have gone al- 
most unchallenged. 

Yet southern businessmen, it seems to me, 
owe our freight-rate system the courtesy of 
a word in its favor, for they have helped to 
set it up and have benefited by its many and 
manifest advantages. It is true enough that 
the southern freight-rate agitation, which 
has been a political issue for some years, does 
not actually have support among the busi- 
ness enterprises of the South. However, 
there is far too much neutrality. Some 
business interests are unaware of the dan- 


gers they themselves face in the proposed 
rate-changing program, and others hesitate 
to offer any opposition because of possible 
political repercussions. 

A belief is entertained by some executives, 
moreover, that the freight-rate question is 
so complex and technical as to be difficult of 
public understanding. I do not think so. 
I think Sir Isaac Newton’s proof of such a 
complex natural law as that of gravitation— 
a proof made through the fall of an apple— 
should encourage us that the effects, good 
or bad, of an everyday commercial matter 
like freight rates should also be susceptible 
of simple proof. 

Yet what are the facts regarding the South 
and its freight rates? 

In the earliest report of the T. V. A. on this 
southern freight-rate question, it was 
claimed that the South possessed all eco- 
nomic factors necessary for a considerable 
industrial growth “with the single excep- 
tion of proximity to markets.” This artless 
statement, which implies an injustice and 
which reminds us how well an ice-cream 
salesman could do in Hades, gives the key to 
the whole southern freight-rate system. 
Markets, of course, are a major factor in any 
freight-rate system. 


APPEALS TO PREJUDICE 


We are told, that the South, in its rela- 
tion to the North, is the victim of a colonial 
economy, exporting vast quantities of raw 
materials, importing most fabricated goods, 
and that this imposition also is due to the 
freight-rate system. 

Of course, all such appeals to prejudice 
have considerable emotional value, and we 
are quite ready to believe that such treat- 
ment is exactly what we should expect, 
especially from the Yankees. 

But such accusations are not true. And, 
plainly speaking, we should resent such con- 
tentions, because they are not only blind to 
the accomplishments of our Southern busi- 
nessmen, but they refiect also on our South- 
ern ability, enterprise, and judgment. 

It is true enough that it is not economically 
sound to ship any raw material out of the 
South for processing if a considerable portion 
is shipped back in a modified form later. 
Freight rates on almost any level would ef- 
fectively prevent such a grievous economic 
mistake. Southern processing in such a case 
would practically insure a profitable opera- 
tion just from the freight savings alone on 
the long haul to and from the North, 

The whole contention of freight-rate dis- 
crimination is of a piece with the emphasis 
too often placed in the South on problems and 
handicaps, an emphasis highlighted even- 
tually by the South's unenviable designa- 
tion as the “Nation's No. 1 Economic Prob- 
lem”—a designation which likewise is for- 
tunately no longer true to any appreciable 
extent. It seems to me our newspapers and 
our politicians could perform their greatest 
service for the South by devoting news space 
and lung power to dispelling—not spread- 
ing—such impressions and to advertising 
truthfully the South’s phenomenal progress 
and marvelous potentialities. 

To hear some of our detractors talk, we 
should believe, if we did not Know better, 
that the South today is the same as the South 
which was pictured in the great Henry Grady’s 
description of a Pickens County, Ga., funeral 
in the 1890's: 

“A few years ago I attended a burial in 
Pickens County, Ga. The grave was dug 
through solid marble, but the marble head- 
stone came from Vermont. It was in a pine 
wilderness, but the pine coffin came from 
Cincinnati. An iron mountain overshadowed 
it, but the coffin nails and screws and the 
shovels came from Pittsburgh. With hard- 
woods and metals abounding, the corpse was 
hauled on a wagon from South Bend, Ind. A 
hickory grove grew nearby, but the pick and 
shovel handles came from New York. The 
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cotton shirt on the dead man came from 
Cincinnati; the coat and breeches, from Chi- 
cago; the shoes, from Boston; the folded 
hands were encased in white gloves from 
New York; and around the poor neck, that 
had worn all its living days the bondage of 
lost opportunity, was twisted a cheap cravat 
from Philadelphia. That country, so rich 
in undeveloped resources, furnished nothing 
for the funeral except the corpse and the hole 
in the ground, and would probably have 
imported both of those if it could have done 
so, And as the poor fellow was lowered to his 
rest on coffin bands from Lowell, he carried 
nothing into the next world as a reminder 
of his home in this, save the halted blood in 
his veins, the chilled marrow in his bones, 
and the echo of the dull clods that fell on 
the coffin lid.” 

Actually, my boyhood was in that period, 
and I can assure you the picture was not 
seriously overdrawn; but the South, like the 
phoenix, began shortly thereafter to rise from 
its ashes. My 30 years of business activity, all 
in the South and in sales and traffic work, 
have brought me into intimate contact with 
all our southern business enterprises and have 
covered the period of the South's develop- 
ment from that stage to its present status, 
which I will touch on in a moment. But 
first I will mention here how unlike am I and 
the early-day southerner described by Henry 
Grady. I am attired today in exclusively 
southern products—shirt from Georgia, un- 
dershirt and shoes from Tennessee; shorts 
and socks from North Carolina; suit tailored 
in Alabama.from cloth of Virginia manufac- 
ture; belt and hat from Texas; handkerchief 
from South Carolina; tie from Louisiana; and 
my summer suits are also from Louisiana. 
The money in my pocket is earned in the em- 
ploy of a southern company, which can pros- 
per only as the South progresses. Henry 
Grady would indeed have another story to 
tell could he, like Rip Van Winkle, awaken 
from his long sleep and resume writing today 
regarding economic conditions in the South. 

The crux of the southern freight-rate sys- 
tem is, of course, the necessity of overcoming 
distance disadvantages. We have few large 
markets, certainly nothing comparable with 
New York and Chicago; but we must reach 
the more populous areas to dispose of our 
great food crops, our manufactured products, 
important among which are forest products, 
and our surplus coal. 


DIFFERENCE—-NOT DISCRIMINATION 


Consequently, because conditions and 
commodities are, and have been, different 
here and there; differences have arisen in the 
basic freight rates applying to the traffic 
handled. In the North, densely populated, 
highly industrialized, substantial freight 
movements are made on one set-up of rates. 
In the South and Southwest, much less 
thickly populated, with their peculiar prob- 
lems of moving agricultural products, lum- 
ber, manufactured products, and the like 
over long distances to reach consuming mar- 
kets, the great bulk of all freight moves on 
another set-up of rates provided for just that 

i An effort to compare these south- 
ern and northern rates and to equalize them 
is like seeking a common denominator for 
such unlike things as the pulling power of 
the horse and the milk-giving capacity of 
the cow. 

Yet the very differences do have their ad- 
vantages for us here in the South. Suc- 
cinctly stated, the principles of the ideal 
southern freight-rate system are: 

(a) Maintenance of a rate parity to the 
North on our competitive products when 
necessary. 

(b) Determination of rates on our non- 
competitive products on their respective 
merits. 

(c) Requirement that northern products, 
competitive with ours, pay the southern level 
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to the South, thereby protecting southern 
industry. 

And that is exactly what we do have, all 
contentions to the contrary notwithstanding. 
This southern freight-rate system, estab- 
lished, maintained, and supported by our 
southern shippers and our southern railroads, 
and approved in principle by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, did not spring full 
blown into existence, but, through the long 
period ot years, it was developed and adapted 
to meet our exacting conditions. The chief 
contribution to its development was the per- 
sistent concentration of traffic men in the 
South on their individual problems, includ- 
ing competitive conditions, in many unre- 
lated fields. The southern freight-rate struc- 
ture has been built on many minutely ad- 
justed factors, which have been fitted piece 
by piece into the whole, each for some good 
and sufficient reason. 


EVOLUTION BY EXPERIENCE 


In short, the southern freight-rate system 
has been evolved in accordance with business 
experience, and its freight rates today are 
interwoven with our whole business struc- 
ture. Southern industry has been erected 
upon this system of freight rates. Millions 
have been invested upon this basis, Through 
these invested millions, hundreds of thou- 
sands have been given employment. Any 
drastic change would result in business re- 
adjustments on a thousand fronts that would 
be disturbing and unsettling to all our people 
and to our entire economy. 

The pattern of freight rates for the Nation 
as a whole is not symmetrical in any di- 
mension. It cannot be reduced to uniform 
scales or levels, because there is no uni- 
formity in the commerce which it was made 
to fit. Indeed, as must be apparent to any- 
one who has had actual experience with the 
subject commercial conditions are much 
more nearly the makers of freight rates than 
freight rates are the creators of commercial 
conditions. Freight rates do not exist ahead 
of industry; they follow it. They are made 
in response to demand. They are made to 
move the business—whatever business is of- 
fered—and they are made, usually, at what- 
ever level it takes to accomplish that result. 

Proposals for uniformity must be based 
on an implied assumption that somewhere 
there is a rate structure correct for commer- 
cial conditions everywhere and that this 
structure should be applied uniformly to 
the commerce of every section of the coun- 
try. Such an assumption is totally unreal. 
‘There is not, and there cannot be, one rate 
structure which is “right” everywhere and 
under all conditions. Rates grow up to fit 
commercial conditions as they develop. 

A national system of freight rates simply 
would not be suited to the South because, 
even with lower freight rates on many move- 
ments and mile-for-mile parity on others, 
we would have to overcome the disadvan- 
tages of greater distance and therefore higher 
freight costs on competitive products to the 
gteat markets of the North and East, such as 
New York and Chicago. We are aided in 
overcoming these handicaps in part by nat- 
ural economic advantages. Our processors, 
too, gather their materials at low cost. Our 
freight charges within the South for as- 
sembiing raw materials at the industrial and 
manufacturing centers of the South are very 
low in comparison with the North, and this 
continued aid is an essential if we are to 
overcome the distance handicap in mar- 
keting. 


“PARITY” WORKS BOTH WAYS 


The common acceptance in the South of 
“rate parity” is that it implies only reduc- 
tions in freight rates. But real rate parity 
would also produce very substantial increases 
in some rates, probably those on our major 
southern freight movements, including 
movements to factories here in the South. 

The real question of all this agitation is, 
then; Shall the South continue to do busi- 


ness under its own pattern of rates, worked 
out step by step to meet its own developing 
and varying commercial needs, or shall it 
have imposed upon it another pattern of 
rates designed to meet quite other condi- 
tions? 

The difference between the two schools of 
thought is in their methods. The over- 
whelming majority of those who have had 
practical contact and experience in this mat- 
ter want to continue to work these things out 
piecemeal, to meet individual situations as 
they arise, and to preserve for the South the 
advantages which have helped, in the last 
dozen years, to bring about a rate of in- 
dustrial growth relatively twice as great as 
that in the East. 

If we insist upon changing all this, we may 
find we are fastening upon the South a rigid 
pattern of rates developed and designed for 
quite different conditions. 

We should continue, of course, the adjust- 
ment of individual rates as need arises to 
meet individual needs and conditions. We 
should continue the process of rate making 
by conference between shippers and carriers, 
between producers and consumers, between 
section and section, with public authority 
sitting as the umpire and, where such action 
is necessary, as the final and deciding voice. 
We should by all means continue along the 
way by which we have come so far and done 
so well, 

In the pattern of this southern fréight-rate 
agitation, and in fact an outgrowth of its 
political pressure, are the several bills now 
pending in Congress which would fix freight 
rates in a rigid pattern, determined by mile- 
age, and mileage alone. 

The reaction of the business world, as re- 
flected by the members of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, is a report adopted by 
their transportation committee which I had 
the privilege of presenting as a member of 
that committee and which was approved by 
the board of directors. This report reads, in 
part, as follows: 

“Business and industry in the United States 
are built on the theory that producers should 
be able to reach the widest possible markets 
and that consumers should have the widest 
possible choice of sources of supply—in short, 
that there should be a free flow of commerce 
and the widest possible distribution of goods. 

“In accomplishing this result, a fiexible and 
adjustable structure of railroad freight rates 
has been of prime importance. Generally 
speaking, these rates have been based upon 
competitive conditions, recognizing that com- 
merce is a living and changing thing, with 
needs which vary from place to place and 
from time to time. That this system of mak- 
ing rates has worked, and worked well, on the 
whole, is indicated by the Stow and variety 
of American commerce. * * 

“Freight rates, it should be repeated and 
emphasized, do not make commercial condi- 
tions. Commercial conditions make freight 
rates. In practice, rates are made by shippers 
who have something to move and carriers 
who want to haul it, working out together 
rates which will permit the commerce to 
move, with everything that is done subject to 
the approval of public authority as repre- 
sented by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the several State commis- 
sions; © 9) 3% 

“Passage of any of the bills proposed in 
Congress, however, would go much further 
than has even been thought of before toward 
fixing freight rates on the railroads in a rigid 
and unyielding pattern, regardless of the 
varied and . needs of com- 
merce, ‘= S 

“The result “ot such rate fixing or rate 
direction by Congress, if adopted as to some 
rates for supposed sectional benefit, would 
be to establish the principle of making all 
rates by counting votes, rather than after 


full hearing by an informed and nonpolitical 
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body acting to the best of its judgment upon 
the facts of record before it. Rate making 
on such a principle and by such methods 
would be a continual threat to the commerce 
of America, and especially to the commerce 
of those sections which muster no more than 
minority votes in Congress. 

“The committee recommends, therefore, 
that railroad freight rates should be as closely 
responsive as may be both to the varying 
needs of commerce and the revenue require- 
ments of the carriers, that rates should con- 
tinue to be initiated after discussion between 
shippers and carriers, and that the final au- 
thority to pass upon their lawfulness and 
propriety should continue to be exercised by 
the nonpolitical public regulatory bodies 
created for that purpose, without the pre- 
scription by Congress of a rigid and inflexible 
uniformity based on distance, without regard 
for the varied and changing circumstances 
and conditions of commerce. 

A report similar in principle was subse- 
quently adopted by the National Association 
of Shippers Advisory Boards, representing 
nine-tenths of the civilian shippers of the 
United States. The National Industrial 
Traffic League has appointed a Nation-wide 
committee to oppose such statutory rate 
making. And this is likewise a guiding prin- 
cipie of the Southeast-Southwest Shippers 
Conference, of which I am chairman. 


THE PROOF OF PROGRESS 


Proof that ours at present is the best sys- 
tem of handling rates is given by any rea- 
sonable examination of the progress made in 
past years by southern industry individually 
and as a whole. Examples abound all around 
us of how well the South has done under the 
existing freight rate arrangement, 

The processing of tobacco and the manu- 
facture of cotton into finished goods are ac- 
tivities which properly belong in the region 
where these raw materials are produced. The 
tobacco industry long ago saw this advantage 
and by employing it brought untold wealth 
into the Southern States. 

This process is being duplicated in the field 
of textile and garment production. The 
Southeast now processes more cotton than it 
produces. The textile industry began to 
gravitate to the South some 50 years ago be- 
cause of proximity of cotton and other ad- 
vantages. Today southern textiles dominate 
that field, and the South possesses the most 
skillful textile operatives of the Nation, many 
of them of the second and third generation, 
The cotton garment industry has been ex- 
panding greatly in the South, due to prox- 
imity of cloth supply. 

And the South now accounts for much of 
the Nation’s supply of hosiery and rayon 
fabrics. 

Another major resource of the South is 
that of our forests, with southern pine con- 
stituting more than one-third of all the lum- 
ber used in the United States. We ship about 
one-half of the manufactured lumber to other 
sections of the United States, but we retain 
in the South and process in the South the 
raw materials, such as those for the pulp and 
paper, rayon, chemical, and other industries, 
Other forest products are naval stores, which 
are especially important under the stress of 
war. 

An industrial newcomer related to our for- 
est products is the pulp and paper industry, 
manufacturing from southern pine, with 
plant investments in the neighborhood of a 
quarter of a billion dollars. 

One of our earliest industrial developments 
was the processing of cottonseed, producing 
oil with fat value, a meal valuable as ferti- 
lizer, and hulls suitable as a constituent of 
cattle feed. These oil mills are now all over 
the South, furnishing employment and pro- 
viding markets for the seeds. 

And of course one of the South’s greatest 
industrial developments is in iron and steel. 
Based on the mineral resources of Birming- 
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ham, with its narrow valley touching the coal 
fields on the west and the ore deposits on the 
east, this industry is the world’s masterpiece 
of natural assembly. Nowhere in the world 
can iron be produced to greater advantage 
than right here in the South. 

Because the chemical industry is by all 
odds the most important industry in today's 
world—whether it is in producing smoke- 
less powder for military needs or creating a 
new industrial domain from the processing 
of waste products—its quiet growth here in 
the South to very large proportions is of 
major importance. This is an industry 
which should continue to expand in the 
South, because we are endowed with every 
major requirement for the modern chemist 
from raw materials to fuels and transporta- 
tion. The chemicals are readily produced 
from our forests, cotton, sweetpotatoes, 
petroleum, salt, sulfur, gas, and other south- 
ern resources. 

And of course the chemical industry at- 
tracts other industries essential to diversified 
development, An example of this sequence 
in industry is at Baton Rouge, where indus- 
try begets industry. The oil refinery was 
supplemented by a manufacturer of sul- 
phurte acid used in oil refining. Then fol- 
lowed a plant for the manufacture of caustic 
soda and soda ash, also used in refining. And 

later a plant was located there for the manu- 
facture of tetraethyl lead, followed by the 
manufacture of metallic sodium, which is 
used in the production of tetraethyl lead. 
And, finally, Baton Rouge has recently been 
dubbed the “cradle of synthetic rubber.” 

Everywhere we look we see that the South, 
with its wealth of natural resources and its 
fast-growing market outlets, offers advantages 
in the manufacture of chemicals, plastic ma- 
terials, and the myriad of new products re- 
sulting from research, utilizing such southern 
resources as coal, limestone, refinery, and 
natural gases, sulfur, salt, cellulose, and the 
like. The industrial prospect is indeed 
bright, and progress will certainly continue, 
unhampered no more in the future tha. in 
the past by any imaginary freight rate dis- 
crimination. 


AN AID TO AGRICULTURE 


And side by side with this great industrial 
development and encouraged by these manu- 
facturing and industrial pay rolls we see also 
the great promotion of the welfare of the 
agricultural South. We see how greatly the 
South has profited by studies of farm con- 
ditions, encouragementt of diversification and 
more profitable crops, the introduction of 
pure-blooded livestock and poultry, the estab- 
lishment of creameries and condensing plants 
for the utilization of dairy products. Cash 
income from livestock and livestock products 
has grown tremendously. 

Rapid industrialization, moreover, has cre- 
ated local markets which enable new south- 
ern crops of many types to come into being 
and to dispose of their output within the 
South. It has also made available new mar- 
kets for dairy products, fruits, vegetables, 
pouitry, and other produce in these nearby 
industrial areas. 

In view of all these examples of progress, 
both industrial and agricultural, how can it 
possibly be charged that unjust freight rates 
cause the per capita income and the per 
capita value added by manufacture to be low- 
er in the South than in the North, retarding 
southern developments, and that this alleged 
freight rate discrimination acts as a slow 
poison in the South’s economy? The answer 
is that freight rates must be absolved and 
that we must search elsewhere, perhaps in 
the general industrial histories of the re- 
gions involved. 

Although the South has been advancing 
industrially at a rapid pace, it is still behind 
the North in total industrial development, 
but that is because industries were estab- 
lished in the North so many years ahead of 
the South and the growth of these northern 


industries was furthered by the rapidly in- 
creasing requirements of a fast-growing 
country. 

The South was agrarian before the Civil 
War. At the close of that war, less than 80 
years ago, the available resources of the South 
were exhausted, much of its best manpower 
killed, no cash or credit available, practically 
no livestock left, and, with the Negroes 
freed, labor conditions in a chaotic state. In 
short, the South was licked and busted. A 
condition of near paralysis existed. That was 
the starting point. 

Our great strides have come industrially 
only within the last 30 years, but especially 
rapid since the development of cheap hydro- 
electricity and the opening up of our terri- 
tory through the building of good roads. The 
South simply has not been able to overtake 
the North in the 30 years our industrializa- 
tion has been under way. The period has 
simply not been long enough to catch up on 
the head start which the North has so long 
enjoyed. But, statistically, the South is mak- 
ing greater progress than any other section. 
We all know that to be true, for the evidence 
is all around us, although the rate and extent 
of southern industrial development are prob- 
ably not as fully known and recognized in the 
South as they ought to be. 

Take the records for the years before our 
participation in the present war. These sta- 
tistical records show that the population of 
the southern-rate territory, comparing 1930 
and 1940, increased more than 10 percent 
while the population of the northern-rate 
territory increased only 5 percent—and the 
population of the entire country increased 
only 7 percent. The employment in manu- 
facturing industries in the southern-rate 
territory increased 5 percent between 1929 
and 1939, while employment in manufactur- 
ing industries in the northern-rate territory 
actually decreased 11 percent in the same 
period. The value of manufactured products 
in the southern-rate territory increased 
$272,300,000 between 1929 and 1939—a gain of 
5 percent—while the value of manufactured 
products in every other rate territory actually 
decreased; in the northern-rate territory the 
decrease was as great as 23 percent. These 
yardsticks show gain for the South over every 
other part of United States. And they all 
were made while the present supposedly un- 
favorable freight-rate situation was pre- 
vailing. 

The net effect of railroad freight rates has 
not been to discourage manufacturing in the 
South. In 1929, 18.1 percent of all the carload 
tonnage originating in the South was in the 
manufactured and miscellaneous group. By 
1937, this percentage had increased to 20 per- 
cent, and 4 years later, in 1941, manufactured 
products constituted 22.07 percent of all the 
carload tonnage in the South. This increase 
ir. the ratio of manufactured products to 
total shipments originating in the South be- 
tween 1929 and 1941 amounted to 17.4 per- 
cent—more than twice as great a gain rela- 
tively as was made in the East in the same 12 
years. 

This proves what is really apparent as a 
matter of observation, which is that the 
development of the South, and particularly 
its industrial development, has not been 
held back for any reason whatsoever. It 
has gone ahead much faster than that of 
any region supposedly better favored by 
freight rates. The South's more rapid prog- 
ress is due to conditions favorable to in- 
dustrial development—the availability of raw 
materials and supplies, cheap fuels and low 
cost electric power, a good labor situation, 
lower living costs, favorable tax rates, friendly 
laws and public relations, 

THE PACTS IN FOCUS 

All the facts I have been able to gather 
may be brought into simple focus upon con- 
clusions in favor of the belief that the 
freight rate structure of the South is built 
on principles which are substantially correct; 
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1. We are not exporting our raw mate- 
rials to the North, but instead are increas- 
ingly processing them here in the South. 

2. We are not buying most of our fabricated 
articles in the North, but instead are di- 
versifying and expanding our manufactur- 
ing facilities at a substantial and constantly 
increasing rate for the supply of our home 
markets and other markets, including the 
North. 

Since freight rates permit this and, in 
fact, actually help to bring it about, then 
clearly the South's development is not being 
retarded by them, but instead is undoubtedly 
being greatly stimulated. This is simple 
proof, as the fall of the apple is proof of 
gravity, that our southern freight rate system 
is correctly adapted to the South’s economy. 

The South is really in a doubly fortunate 
position. It can do business. locally as well 
as in the distant markets. We have prod- 
ucts which, by reason of climate, cannot be 
produced in the Nor- h. On the other hand, 
there is no bar in the South against the 
production and marketing of those products 
which are now manufactured elsewhere. 
There is no bar of climate, no bar of fuel or 
power resources, no bar in labor supply, and— 
strange as this may sound to those who have 
heard nothing but denunciation of the much- 
maligned southern freight rates—no bar in 
freicht rates. 

To these natural and manufactured prod- 
ucts which are peculiar to the South, there is 
steadily being added the production and mar- 
keting of a widely diversified range of manu- 
facture, using our southern resources of ma- 
terials, fuel, power, and labor. It is true that 
the South continues to bring in machinery 
and equipment of a high precision type and 
those nationally advertised and trade- 
marked goods which, by reason of the very 
fact that they are produced in low-cost mass 
quantities and are nationally advertised and 
distributed, can be sold in the South without 
regard to the lower freight rates applying 
from the southern manufacturing points. 
Quite naturally goods of this sort have long 
been manufactured in the older established 
northern industrial centers which enjoy 
proximity to the densely populated areas, 
But the South has favorable opportunities to 
develop the manufacture of products of this 
sort, and there is actually a substantial and 
continuing progress in their manufacture in 
the South. 

There will be more of that in post-war 
days. And it will be needed. It is a very 
fine thing to hear in the South right now so 
much discussion of post-war planning by 
leaders of industry and commerce and agri- 
culture. Certainly such planning must be 
done if we are going to provide jobs for the 
many thousands of soldiers who will be re- 
turning to civilian occupation when the vic- 
tory is won. 

THE FUTURE IS BRIGHT ; 

Looking into the future, it seems to me I 
see great possibilities in southern post-war 
developments of such industries as that of 
the manufacture of newsprint—the paper 
stock on which our newspapers are published 
and which has been severely curtailed by 
war-time shortages up North. New mills are 
needed. A start has already been made in 
that direction, and it enjoys the hearty en- 
dorsement of our southern newspaper pub- 
lishers, railroad men, bankers, and business 
interests generally. We have the materials, 
the methods, and the opportunity—and of 
course we shall have exactly the freight rates 
we need when we are ready for them. 

Another post-war field that looks promising 
is that having to do with the extension of 
southern participation in railway supplies, 
The rolling of rails, of course, and the manu- 
facture of some freight cars are nothing new 
to us, but we can offer a good many attrac- 
tions for the building of locomotives and 
passenger equipment and accessories, In 
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anything involving the use of aluminum, 
especially, we shall have considerable advan- 
tages. Thus, if this development comes about, 
the railroads will join us additionally as cus- 
tomers, thereby increasing their already great 
stake in the industrial progress of the South 
and further insuring their interest in the 
protection of southern business relation- 
ships. 

Tn a modest way, our own company is seek- 
ing to make its contribution to this desirable 
objective by helping create and develop out- 
lets for products and commodities that are 
grown, mined or made in the South. Under 
the direction of an expert widely experienced 
in both selling and purchasing, we are be- 
ginning a program which is aimed at broaden- 
ing the purchases of southern products for 
our entire operations. And we expect to 
carry this program a step further. After we 
have ascertained the southern commodities 
now available or that can be manufactured in 
the South for our own operations, we ex- 
pect to contact buyers of other companies 
and agquaint them with these sources of sup- 
ply. us we hope to be of some practical 
help in stimulating the development of home 
resources, 

I do not wish to be interpreted as giving 
a blanket endorsement to the buy-at-home 
idea. If carried too far, if each State con- 
fined its purchases exclusively to home com- 
modities, each State would build a wall 
around itself and erect trade barriers that 
would impede the free flow of goods. But 
there are many instances where small manu- 
facturers and producers can be aided by help- 
ing make a home market for them. 

In the post-war period, we shall all need 
the helping hand of friends and neighbors, 
We shall need their encouragement. We 
shall need their cooperation. But, above all, 
from a practical viewpoint, we shall need 
their business. And freight rates are so set 
up today as to make such local purchasing 
and selling not only possible but also prob- 
able and profitable. And in our southern 
markets we enjoy what we can never attain 
in the North—and that is the advantage of 
proximity to market. 


STICK TO THE SOUTHERN SYSTEM 


And certainly continued flexibility in 
southern freight rate making, rather than 
rigid adherence to some other system, such 
as a northern pattern, developed and adapted 
to northern needs, is essential if, as hereto- 
fore, our freight rates are to keep step with 
the accelerated post-war developments. We 
must protect the dynamic advantages pos- 
sessed by the South in all raw materials for 
the new world of chemicals and plastic now 
emerging over the horizon. We must protect 
the advantage of our long growing season, 
which will produce enlarged agricultural in- 
come in the widened markets for our food 
.crops through dehydration and quick freez- 
ing. We must protect our limitless oppor- 
tunities in new crops grown to industrial 
specifications. We must be prepared to 
march forward in the post-war world along 
the lines of development which have so strik- 
ingly emerged in the South in the years of 
achievement recorded in our recent history. 
BOARD oF INVESTIGATION AND RESEARCH, 

TRANSPORTATION AcT or 1940, 
Washington, January 25, 1944, 
Hon. Tom STEWART, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Butiding, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR STEWART: This is in reply 
to your letter of January 15, requesting 
that I comment on Mr. Alvin W. Vogtle's 
pamphlet, The South Is a Beneficiary, Not 
a Victim, of Its Freight Rate System. 

Mr. Vogtle paints a picture of southern 
industry and southern freight rates as they 
should be, but not as they are today. He 
speaks feelingly of the South’s wealth of 


natural resources and widening markets, and 
points to what he terms the “great strides 
that have come industrially only within the 
last 80 years” in “the production and mar- 
keting of a widely-diversified range of man- 
ufacture.” He argues that “since freight 
rates permit this and, in fact, actually help 
to bring it about, then clearly the South’s 
development is not being retarded by them, 
but instead is undoubtedly being greatly 
stimulated.” “This,” he says, “is simple 
proof, as the fall of the apple was proof of 
gravity, that our southern freight rate sys- 
tem is correctly adapted to the South’s 
economy.” From these premises, Mr. Vogtle 
concludes that the establishment of a par- 
ity of Southern and Northern freight rates 
would be “disturbing and unsettling to all 
our people and to our entire economy,” and 
urges that the bills now pending in Congress, 
to provide uniformity of class rates, should 
be defeated. 

For the most part, Mr. Vogtle’s defense of 
the freight-rate structure of the South and 
argument for its retention is a repetition of 
the rallroad arguments, about which I wrote 
you October 21, 1943 (published in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, pp. Aé4515-18). These 
arguments. were echoed in a report of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
Transportation Committee, which Mr. Vogtle 
says was presented to that committee by 
him. Mr. Vogtle also refers to similar views 
of the National Association of Shippers’ 
Advisory Boards, a railroad-sponsored insti- 
tution, of which Mr. Vogtle was recently pres- 
ident; the National Industrial Traffic League, 
whose membership is largely in eastern rate 
territory; and the Southeast-Southwest Ship- 
pers’. Conference, of which Mr. Vogtle is chair- 
man. Mr. Vogtle is in the coal business. 
Coal is a commodity, largely used by the rail- 
roads, which has been given special rates by 
the southern railroads on about the same 
average level, mile for mile, as the coal rates 
in the North. This may explain the differ- 
ence between Mr. Vogtle's point of view in 
contending that “the southern freight agi- 
tation” is “a political issue,” which “does not 
actually have support among the business 
enterprises of the South.“ in contrast with 
statements to the contrary, by veteran trafic 
men representing southern industries, such 
as T. M. Henderson, commissioner, Nashville 
Traffic Bureau. I quote from a statement by 
Mr. Henderson, published December 10, 1943, 
in reply to Mr. Vogtle: 

“I am commissioner of the Nashville 
Freight Bureau, * * © which position I 
have held for the past 33 years. * * I 
have been a member of the board of gover- 
nors of the Southern Traffic League since its 
organization June 1918, and have served one 
term as president, several terms as chairman 
of its board of governors, and have been ex- 
ecutive secretary of the league since April 
1930. I am a member of the traffic commit- 
tee of the Southern Governors’ Confer- 
ence. * * * I have for many years believed 
that the class rates within the South, and 
between the South and the North and the 
East, unjustly discriminate against the South 
and unduly favor the North and East. 
The repeated statement of the opponents 
that the proceedings now before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is merely a po- 
litical issue, and that the efforts of the South- 
ern Governors’ Conference to secure an equal- 
ity of class rates is not supported by industry 
in the South, is without foundation and 
contrary to the facts of record. * * 

“It was not until May 11, 1937, that the 
Southern Governors’ Conference became 
actively engaged in these proceedings and 
took over the responsibility of prosecuting 
the case. This was 3 years after represent- 
atives of southern industry made the first 
request to the rail carriers for a conference 
to consider a readjustment of these rates. 
The action of the southern Governors was 
in response to a public demand for equal 
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treatment for the South with the northern 
and eastern territory in the matter of class 
rates. The Nashville Freight Bu- 
reau includes in its membership practically 
every line of industry in Nashville, the con- 
sumers of large quantities of basic commodi- 
ties and raw materials, such as coal, coke, 
pig iron, lumber, etc, and manufacturers 
and distributors of a varied line of goods. 
The same is true of the membership of the 
Atlanta Freight Bureau * , Chatta- 
nooga Manufacturers Association * * 
Cotton Manufacturers Asscciation of South 
Carolina * * *, North Carolina Cotton 
Manufacturers Association * * *, American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association * * +, 
Cotton Manufacturers Association of Georgia 
, Alabama Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation , Georgia-Alabama Textile 
Association * , Southern Furniture 
Manufacturers Association * * *, Jack- 
sonville Freight Bureau * *, Memphis 
Freight Bureau * *, Tampa Traffic As- 
sociation * , Greater Miami Traffic 
Association * „, North Carolina Traffic 
League. The record shows that the 
members of these organizations are support- 
ing the Southern Governors in the class rate 
case, and that they represen. a major part 
of the industries in the South who pay the 
freight charges.” 

It is evident that Mr. Vogtle's opinion that 
southern freight rate discriminations are 
merely a political issue, and that southern 
shippers are satisfied, is based on lack of 
contact with the large body of shippers in 
the South who are suffering from the present 
rate discriminations, Likewise, Mr. Vogtle's 
belief that the South has been making 
“phenomenal progress“ in industrial develop- 
ment, as compared with the East, is based 
on a misunderstanding of the facts. 

Mr, Vogtle states the value of manu- 
factured products in the southern rate 
territory increased $272,300,000 between 
1929 and 1939—a gain of 5 percent—while 
the value of manufactured products in every 
other rate territory actually decreased; in 
the northern rate territory, the decrease 
was as great as 23 percent.” Mr. Vogtle has 
used incorrect figures here. If he will refer 
to the Census reports of 1940 and 1930, he 
will find that the value of manufactured 
products for the eight States (Alabama, 
Florida. Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee) 
comprising southeastern rate territory, in 
1939, totaled €4,696,509,000, and in 1929, 
$4,667 100,000. The increase for the 10-year 
period was $29,400,000, not $272,300,000, as 
stated by Mr. Vogtle. However, in the same 
period, the value of manufactured products 
in the State of Virginia increased from 
$745,901,000 to $988,813,000, an increase for 
Virginia alone of $242,912,000 If this in- 
crease is added to the increase of $29,400,000 
for the eight States in southeastern rate 
Territory, it makes a total of $272,300,000, 
which is the figure used by Mr. Vogtle. It 
is apparent that Mr. Vogtle included Vir- 
ginia as being in southern rate territory, 
whereas, as a matter of fact, Virginia is in 
eastern rate territory (except 11 counties 
containing 14 percent of the population, 
along the southern border). The fact that 
the increase in the value of Virginia's manu- 
factured products was 10 times as great as 
the increase in all the eight States compris- 
ing southeastern rate territory might in- 
deed be cited as an indication of the benefits 
of eastern rate levels, rather than “simple 
proof,’ as contended by Mr. Vogtle, that the 
“southern freight rate system is correctly 
adapted to the South's economy.” 

Furthermore, if Mr. Vogtle had analyzed 
carefully the census reports, he would. have 
found that, although the total value of man- 
ufactured products in the eight southern rate 
territory States increased $29,400,000 in the 
10-year period, actually the values of most 
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manufactured products decreased. As shin- 
ing exceptions to the general decreases, the 
value of textiles in North Carolina increased 
more than $100,000,000 and the value of North 
Carolina tobacco manufactures increased 
nearly $100,000,000; in South Carolina, the 
value of textiles increased more than $20,- 
000,000. The increases in these two items in 
the Carolinas totaled over $200,000,000; had 
it not been for them, the South’s manufac- 
tures as a whole would have shown a decrease 
for the 10-year period of more than $190,000,- 
000, instead of a $29,000,000 increase. It 
should be noted that both the textile and the 
tobacco industries have succeeded in getting, 
from the railroads or through proceedings be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
special freight rates to northern markets, 
which, while not on the whole as low as 
northern rates, are much closer to the north- 
ern rate levels than the class rates applying 
on miscellaneous southern manufactured 
gcods, i 

Mr. Vogtle's statistics of manufacturing in 
the South and East may also be misleading 
in that they compare 1929—which was a boom 
year in the East, but not so much so in the 
South and West—with 1939—when the coun- 
try was emerging from the depression years. 
A more accurate idea of the industrial de- 
velopment of the South and the East during 
the past 30 years is gained by comparing the 
census figures of 1939 with those of 1909. The 
value of the South’s manufactured products 
in 1909 was $1,236,133,000, and of the manu- 
factured products of the eastern rate terri- 
tory States was $15,799,070,000. In 1939 the 
southern rate territory’s manufactures values 
had increased $3,460,376,000 (to $4,696,509,- 
000), whereas the eastern rate territory's 
manufactures values had increased $25,344,- 
411,000 (to $41,143,481,000). In other words, 
the eastern manufactures increased in value 
more than eight times as much as the south- 
ern manufactures. 

Mr. Vogtle is likewise mistaken in his 
statement that the South is not exporting 
raw materials to the North and purchasing 
most of its fabricated articles from the North, 
The studies made by the Board of Investiga- 
tion and Research of the Nation’s railroad 
traffic in 1939 shows that in that year the 
South shipped out 36 percent of its produc- 
tion of raw materials, 25 percent of its semi- 
raw and processed materials, and 45 percent 
of its finished manufactured articles. Sixty- 
five percent of the tonnage of the South was 
raw materials, 27 percent semifinished and 
processed articles, and only 8 percent finished 
manufactured goods. The South received 
15 percent of its tonnage of raw materials, 
19 percent of its semifinished and processed 
articles, and 48 percent of its finished manu- 
factured articles from outside. 

However, the South's trouble is not that it 
ships out too large a volume of raw materials 
or ships in too many manufactured articles. 
The real difficulty is that the South, not- 
withstanding its vast natural resources, does 
not produce its fair share, either of raw ma- 
terials or manufactured articles, and does 
not buy and consume enough finished prod- 
ucts, either of its own or from the outside. 
The truth is that, although the South is 
fully as rich in raw materials as the East, 
the South produces only 12 percent of the 
national rail tonnage, whereas the East pro- 
duces 60 percent. The South consumes only 
10 percent of the rail tonnage, and the East 
consumes 64 percent. The East produces 5 
times more raw materials, 3 times more 
semiraw materials, and 10 times more 
finished manufactured goods than the South, 
and sustains more than 3 times the popula- 
tion, and pays each worker more than double 
the income, simply because the East has a 
highly developed and diversified manufactur- 
ing industry, Whereas the South's industrial 
development is low and lacking in wide di- 
versification. 


In order to attain a prosperity comparable 
with the East, the South does not need to 
take manufacturing industries away from 
the East, but it needs to increase its own 
production of raw materials, it needs a greater 
and more diversified agricultural production, 
and it needs above all more factories to util- 
ize its raw materials and support a greater 
population, with higher incomes and im- 
proved standards of living. The South can- 
not successfully develop diversified manufac- 
turing against the handicap of discrimina- 
tory freight rates. Favorable rates for diver- 
sified manufacturing cannot be obtained 
through negotiations with the railroads in 
each individual case, or by long-drawn-out 
individual proceedings before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

A declaration of congressional policy, such 
as is proposed by the bills now pending in 
Congress, requiring the removal of rate in- 
equalities, with only such exceptions as are 
justified by differences in transportation con- 
ditions, is, in my opinion, the only quick and 
certain way of removing the rate handicaps 
of the South. Mr. Vogtle is, of course, mis- 
taken in his statement that the pending 
bills would impose upon the South a rigid 
pattern of rates determined by mileage, and 
mileage alone. The bills would leave to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
interested carriers and shippers the adjust- 
ment of rates in accordance with actual 
transportation conditions. The bills would 
only enforce the long-established but neg- 
lected rule of equal treatment for all shippers, 
by requiring uniformity where transportation 
conditions and transportation costs are sub- 
stantially similar and forbidding discrimina- 
tions unless they are shown to be justified. 
Such a rule, by removing the freight-rate 
handicaps of the South and West, and en- 
eouraging industrial development, would pro- 
mote, not harm, the interests of the carriers 
and shippers alike of the whole country. 

Yours very truly, 
C. E. CHILDE. 


Abuses Revealed in Sedition Cases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 10, 1944 


Mr. SHAFER, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
editorial from the Chicago Tribune, 
which, in spite of the New Deal, is still 
the world’s greatest newspaper: 

ABUSES REVEALED BY THE SEDITION CASES 


It is well that Congress has been in ses- 
sion at the same time that the sedition con- 
spiracy proceedings have been under way in 
Washington. The Senators and Representa- 
tives have had a ringside seat. They can 
hardly be unaware of the very serious de- 
fects in our judicial system which have been 
revealed in these prosecutions and which 
Congress has it in its power to correct. 

The sixth amendment to the Constitution 
says: “In all criminal prosecutions the ac- 
cused shall enjoy the right to a speedy and 
public trial by an impartial jury of the State 
and district wherein the crime shall have 
been committed.” 

Most of the defendants in these cases have 
been indicted three times, The first two in- 
dictments were so battered by the court that 
heard the pleadings that the Government 
chose not to go to trial on what remained. 
Nevertheless, the earlier indictments stand 
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and the guaranty of a speedy trial has been 
nullified. 

Likewise these people are not being tried in 
their own States and districts. The sixth 
amendment was intended, among other 
things, to prevent a tyrannous government 
from sending men and women for trial far 
from their homes into districts where the 
climate of public opinion was favorable to 
the prosecution. This wholesome provision 
of the Constitution has been overcome by 
charging the defendants with conspiracy and 
alleging that some part of the conspiracy oc- 
curred in Washington. By this device the 
trial is being held in the Capital though the 
defendants do not live there and no doubt 
haye been put to heavy expense to maintain 
themselves there. 

Use of the conspiracy theory to evade the 
intent of the sixth amendment is a grave 
abuse, calling for corrective measures by Con- 
gress. It would have been bad enough if the 
trial had been placed in a remote corner of 
the country, but to hold it in Washington 
greatly aggravates the wrong, for the vast 
majority of the people in Washington are 
dependent upon the Government for their 
livelihood. They cannot be counted upon to 
be impartial jurors in litigation in which the 
Government is a party. Plainly the Judicial 
Code should be amended to exclude Govern- 
ment employees and their dependents from 
juries hearing cases in which the Government 
is a party. If an employee of General Mo- 
tors may not be a juryman in a case brought 
by General Motors the same limitation should 
apply to Government employees in Federal 
prosecutions. , 

Furthermore, in these sedition cases, the 


-prosecution has been violating the spirit of 


the fifth amendment with its insistence on 
grand jury indictments. That provision was 
intended. to assure every citizen on trial 
that, even before he entered court, he would 
know precisely what crime he was charged 
with committing, for only so could he pre- 
pare his defense. Even the Government's 
bill of particulars in the present sedition 
case is vague. The defendants are charged 
with promoting “general suspicion between 
all groups and classes in an attempt to cause 
national disintegration and paralysis.” 

“Suspicion and hatred between various 
groups,” the bill continues, “between different 
economic classes, between different religious 
groups, between different geographical groups 
with varying economic interests were pro- 
moted by every means and in every way so 
that when proper disintegration had been 
accomplished selected persons in strategic 
positions would then, acting together, be able 
to seize power.” 

This may describe what the Attorney Gen- 
eral thinks was in the minds of the de- 
fendants and it describes equally what a 
vast number of people in this country, in 
all probability a majority of them, think is 
in the minds of the New Dealers. 

If men can be held to trial on that kind of 
a bill of particulars it is clear that the Fed- 
eral Practice Act is in need of amendment 
at this point also. 


Veterans’ Rehabilitation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM LEMKE 
OF NORTH DAKOTA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1944 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, I am talk- 
ing today to the discharged veterans of 
World War No. 2. I am talking to our 
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armed forces fighting and dying on every 
battle front of a war-mad world. I am 
talking to the wives and the children, 
the fathers and mothers, and the broth- 
ers and sisters of the soldiers of America. 

Congress is aware that this war is not 
over. There will be many more sad 
homes and firesides. We—who remain 
at home—must not let up. Each of us 
must make more sacrifices. We must see 
that our armed forces get all the equip- 
ment and food they need. Congress 
must see to it that the wealth and re- 
sources of this Nation are used for war 
efforts. While our sons are fighting for 
democracy abroad, we must preserve it 
at home. We must not tolerate graft 
and corruption. We must not be afraid 
to give constructive criticism. That is 
our part of the war. 

I know there are grave international 
and national problems confronting the 
Nation. These cannot be solved by wish- 
ful thinking. They cannot be solved by 
Slogans, The “four freedoms” slogan has 
already gone glittering down the aisle 
of time—gone into oblivion the same as 
the slogan “War to end wars.” ‘The big 
three of the United Nations are already 
dividing the spoils. There are compli- 
cations and danger ahead. 

Our forejgn policy must square itself 
with our ideals. We went into this war 
to defend the territorial integrity of the 
smaller nations. Their boundaries 
should long ago have been—if they have 
not been—taken into consideration. 
These nations must be resurrected and 
protected from aggressors. We must 
never permit ourselves to become a party 
to aggression. We owe it to our allies 
and to the world to announce a definite 
foreign policy. That policy must not 
permit the grabbing of the territory of 
any nation—of smaller nations. 

We must have a domestic policy as well 
as a foreign policy. Charity begins at 
home. Our first concern must always be 
our soldiers—the soldiers who are willing 
to give their lives for their country. The 
nation that does not protect its protectors 
cannot long endure. No nation is great 
enough to ignore its defenders. Patriot- 
ism is the feeling that you are a some- 
body. It is the feeling that you belong to 
a nation that is not only powerful but 
that is interested in your welfare. With- 
out this feeling of security and reciproc- 
ity there can be no true patriotism—no 
real national defense. 

Therefore, I am going to discuss with 
you the all-important subject, Veterans’ 
Rehabilitation. We have already dis- 
charged a million men. These were dis- 
charged because of injuries, because of 
physical or mental disability, or because 
they were over 38 years old. Some of 
these are permanently disabled. Some 
are suffering, and will suffer, severe phys- 
ical pain and mental anguish through- 
out their lives. Many have seen overseas 
service. All have made sacrifices and 
suffered hardships far beyond that of 
those of us who remained at home. 

But history repeats itself. Cheers for 
the boys when they are inducted. The 
cold shoulder when they are discharged. 
In World War No. 1 after our soldiers 
had made “the world safe for democ- 
Tacy’’—after they had won the “war to 


end all wars“ their Uncle Sam, whose 
banner they had carried to victory, 
handed them a miserly little check of 
$60 with which to buy civilian clothes, 
and get a new start in life. 

When this cruel and brutal war is 
over, there will be 15,000,000 who are now 
working in war plants seeking other 
employment. There will be another 12,- 
000,000 discharged veterans who will de- 
mand—and who will have a right to 
demand—that the Government that in- 
ducted them into the armed forces give 
them, at least, an opportunity to re- 
adjust themselves back into civilian life. 
The solution of this problem challenges 
both our integrity and our ingenuity. 

So far Congress has been very nig- 
gardly in dealing with the World War 
No. 2 veterans. It passed a mustering- 
out pay bill giving to the discharged vet- 
erans from $100 to $300, depending upon 
length of service. One hundred dollars 
for those who served less than 60 days, 
$200 for those who served from 60 days 
to 2 or more years, and $300 for those 
who saw overseas service. But not one 
penny—not even civilian clothes—for 
those who were discharged because they 
were over 38 years old. 

It is claimed that the veterans over 
38 years of age requested their discharge. 
This is not a correct statement. Many 
of these made the application at the 
urgent request of Army officers. They 
were told that they should ask for a dis- 
charge and make room for younger men, 
To omit these veterans from the mus- 
tering-out pay now does not do justice 
to Congress. 

Out of the mustering-out sums the 
veteran has to buy civilian clothes when 
he stores away his uniform. With the 
balance, if there is any, he is asked to 
readjust himself back into the life he 
left when he was inducted. Any soldier 
who has been inducted into the armed 
forces has had his life interrupted. He 
has lost far more than $100, the mini- 
mum allowed in the pay-off bill. It will 
take far more than $300, the maximum 
allowed, to get a new start in civilian 
life. 

We have been very liberal with all 
except our soldiers. We voted $69,000,- 
000,000 lend-lease. We build roads, land- 
ing fields, railroads, and lay pipe lines 
for other countries. We finance nations 
that are taking no active part in the war. 
We give tractors and farm implements 
to foreigners that we deny to our own 
farmers. We give diapers, which we deny 
to our own babies, to Arabians. Wash- 
ington has developed an inferior foreign 
complex. 

We pay every civilian for every war 
effort. We again make millionaires out 
of cost-plus contracts—out of the blood, 
the tears, and the agony of an insane 
world. We pay interest on bonds to 
finance the war. We permit waste and 
graft in the name of war. We even give 
consumers’ subsidies to the idle so that 
our soldiers, when they return, will have 
to help pay the board bill of the stay-at- 
homers. 

It is billions for destruction, billions 
for foreign nations, millions for cost- 
plus contractors, and interest for bond 
buyers. But, when it comes to appre- 
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ciating the sacrifices that our soldier boys 
have and are making on all battlefronts, 
in order to save the honor and glory of 
our Nation, then we hear talk about red- 
blooded Americanism and patriotism not 
being for sale. No, not for sale, but it 
can at least be appreciated. 

In order to keep faith with our armed 
forces, the American Legion and the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars have caused bills 
to be introduced. I favor those bills. I 
feel, however, that in order to avoid an- 
other depression, provisions must be 
made to give the veterans of World War 
No, 2 an opportunity to get a new start 
in life. 

Therefore, I have introduced a vet- 
erans’ rehabilitation bill. This bill 
would prevent unemployment, chaos, and 
confusion when the war ends. It would 
promote private, productive enterprise 
by enabling the veterans to engage in 
such enterprise, and thereby not only 
employ themselves, but furnish jobs for 
others in place of asking for jobs that 
will not exist, 

This bill provides for a paid-up life-in- 
surance policy to be issued to each hon- 
orably discharged veteran. The amount 
of such insurance would be $100 a month 
for services rendered from October 16, 
1840—the date that the draft went into 
operation—to December 7, 1941, and 
thereafter $300 a month for overseas 
service and $150 a month for home sery- 
ice, with a maximum of $10,000. In order 
for any veteran to get the maximum un- 
der this bill he would have to serve the 
equivalent of over 33 months overseas, 
or over 66 months home service. Such 
policy would not be assignable and not 
subject to attachment, lien, or pledge 
“for any debt—public or private. 

The bill provides that any veteran who 
wishes to engage in any productive enter- 
prise may make a loan for that purpose, 
through the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, on such policy, in an amount 
equal to 85 percent of the insurance, 
Such loan to be paid back in 20 equal, 
annual installments, with interest at 144 
percent. In order to give the veteran 
time to get a new start, the interest is to 
begin to run 2 years from the date the 
loan is completed and the first install- 
ment to become due at the end of 3 years, 

The proceeds of such loan must be used 
exclusively for such individual, produc- 
tive enterprise which may consist of any 
business, professional, or agricultural 
undertaking, or in paying incumbrances, 
indebtedness, or taxes on any such enter- 
prise, or in obtaining an education. 

It provides further that any number 
of veterans may use the proceeds of such 
loan to form a partnership, association, 
or corporation for the purpose of estab- 
lishing, purchasing, or carrying on any 
such productive enterprise. The in- 
come from all such productive enterprise 
to be exempt for a period of 5 years, in 
an amount equal to the loan, from all 
Federal and State income tax. 

The funds with which to make these 
loans is to be raised by the sale of vet- 
erans’ rehabilitation bonds. These 
bonds to draw interest at the rate of 1144 
percent and become payable in 30 years 
from the date of issue. The bill provides 
further that it shall be the duty of the 
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Secretary of the Treasury, in conjunc- 
tion with the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, to sell these bonds at not less 
than par through various veterans’ or- 
ganizations and other patriotic institu- 
tions. 

These bonds will sell readily. We have 
printed, and put into circulation, over 
$20,529,000,000 where we never had over 
$5,700,000,000 before. This additional 
$14,000,000,000 must find an outlet when 
the war ends, or there will again be 
drastic deflation—depression—the same 
as after World War No.1. These bonds 
will give an opportunity for gradually 
tapering off inflation. 

Under this bill any bank may invest 
its funds, including surplus and net 
profits, in Veterans“ rehabilitation 
bonds.” If any such bank needs ready 
money, it can exchange the bonds at par 
for Federal Reserve notes. It provides 
that, when the war ends, all unexpended 
lend-lease funds, all unexpended funds 
in any other civilian war agency, and all 
funds received from the sale of surplus 
war materials shal] be available for mak- 
ing such loans. 

In addition, it provides that, if neces- 
sary, 5 percent of the net of all revenues 
received by the Government shall be set 
aside for the purpose of making these 
loans, and for carrying out the other 
provisions of the bill. It affords a real 
opportunity to change from a nation at 
war to a nation at peace without a fi- 
nancial collapse. The payments to the 
veterans under this bill would be spread 
over a period of 50 years. The number 
of policies becoming payable each year 
would depend upon the normal death 
rate. 

We must not confuse this paid-up in- 
surance with the soldiers’ term insur- 
ance. That insurance is only for the 
duration of the war. It is cheap insur- 
ance while the war lasts. But, after the 
war the premiums go up. The soldier 
must then convert it into another form 
of insurance. In World War No. 1 the 
amount of such term insurance was over 
$39,606,000,000, but it dropped to less 
than $3,000,000,000 in 6 months after the 
discharge of the Army was completed. 

The reason for this was that the vet- 
erans did not have the money to make 
the conversion or to pay the higher 
premiums. This time, let us give our sol- 
diers, when they return victorious, some- 
thing real—a paid-up life-insurance pol- 
icy, a policy without strings or further 
premiums, a policy on which they can 
make a loan up to 85 percent of its face 
for the purpose of engaging in productive 
enterprises. Let us show that we appre- 
ciate their patriotism and their service. 
That is the least that we, as a grateful 
nation, can do. Let us not make the 
same mistake that we made after World 
War No. 1. 

The men in the armed forces are the 
Nation’s real defense. Without them 
there could be no defense—not a single 
tank would go into action. Without 
them not a single gun would fire a shot— 
not a plane would take to the air. With- 
out them not a submarine would plunge 
into the ocean depths, not a single bat- 
tleship would move. Then, why always 
become so patriotic and so red-blooded 
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that you cannot appreciate the patriot- 
ism and the sacrifices that these boys 
have made? 


Kangaroos in the Freight Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, Marck 13 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, in the 
magazine Nation’s Business, issue of Feb- 
ruary 1944, there appeared an article en- 
titled “Kangaroos in the Freight Rates,” 
by A. J. Ribe. 

I do not personally know Mr. Ribe, but 
the article describes him as follows: 


Mr. Ribe is employed either as traffic man- 
ager or as traffic consultant by 65 shippers 
of raw materials, semifinished articles, and 
manufactured goods—all of them in the 
South and none of them what is commonly 
called big business. One of the best-known 
rate men in the South, he was employed 
from 1937 to 1939 as chief rate adviser for 
the Southern Governors’ Rate Conference in 
developing and filing the complaint in the 
Southern Governors’ rate case and was the 
chief rate witness for the complainants in the 
hearing of that case. 


Because this article is so interesting, 
and seems to throw considerable light on 
a subject which is causing more than a 
little controversy, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be published in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

KANGAROOS IN THE FREIGHT RATES 


THE POPULAR IMPRESSION THAT SOUTHERN 
FREIGHT RATES ARE TOO HIGH HAS LED TO A 
DEMAND FOR NEW LAWS. HERE'S HOW ONE 
SOUTHERN BUSINESSMAN FEELS ABOUT IT 

(By A. J. Ribe) 

Is our freight-rate structure unfair to the 
South? Is there a rate wall around the 
South? Is the South being drained of raw 
materials by a ruthless conspiracy? Is south- 
ern industry being strangled by lopsided rate 
making? Does southern industry favor the 
proposed legislative changes? 

The popular opinion in the South seems to 
be that these questions should be answered 
in the affirmative. The belief is so general 
that southern Senators and Congressmen 
have introduced bills in Congress to bring 
about uniformity in rates to correct these 
supposed discriminations. 

If these things are not true, then why does 
the average man think they are, and why do 
office seekers and public servants make 
political capital out of them? 

The false impressions concerning the 
southern freight-rate situation spring from 
two sources. One is the misinformation 
which has been bandied about for some years 
by theorists inexperienced in production, 
manufacturing, marketing, or rate making. 
The other is the failure of the railroads to 
inform the public. 

The charge of unfairness to the South 
comes from the belief that, on a given com- 
modity between a northern point and a south- 
ern point, the northbound rate is higher. 
This simply is not true. Actually, the rates 
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are the same in both directions, or, where 
there is a difference, the north-bound rate is 
lower. These exceptions are numerous. 
They apply to most of the moving north- 
bound traffic. 

Generally speaking, the examples of dis- 
crimination which critics of our rate struc- 
ture cite are comparisons of “live” rates and 
“kangaroo” rates—sometimes called “paper” 
rates; in other words, rates on which com- 
modities actually move compared with rates 
on which nothing moves except sporadic 
shipments, but which the carriers publish to 
take care of anything that might be offered 
for shipment. 

It must be understood that the railroads 
are required to publish, file, and post for 
public inspection, rates on every sort of article 
which might be offered for movement between 
any two of nearly 100,000 points—altogether 
about 200 trillion individual rates. 

Consequently, in the maze of railroad 
freight tariffs there is a published rate on 
kangaroos from Kankakee to Kalamazoo or 
Kokomo, or anywhere else, Also, in these 
same schedules there are rates on pig iron 
from Miami, bananas from Detroit, tobacco 
from Reno, grapefruit from Minneapolis, 
pineapples from St. Louis, and cotton from 
Spokane, to any place in the United States. 

That there should be differences between 
the rates on which commerce actually moves 
and rates of the “kangaroo” variety is, there- 
fore, inevitable and ordinarily innocuous. 

E. L. Thornton, traffic manager of the New 
Orleans Association of Commerce, puts the 
point well: 

“If the Audubon Park Zoo in New Orleans 
happens to have an extra baby elephant and 
wants to ship it to Bayou Goula, La., it may 
do so on a rate provided for the occasional 
and sporadic shipment, But if the zoo 
should decide to go into elephant raising as 
a business, it could consult the railroads, and. 
if found to be necessary, a line of rates on 
baby elephants from New Orleans would be 
put into effect.” 

In a magazine article, Gov. Sam Jones, 
of Louisiana compared the rates on shoes 
from Lake Charles, La., and Boston, Mass., 
to Chicago. The Governor might as well 
have compared the rates on Kangaroos or 
baby elephants. Shoes are not made at Lake 
Charles. Shoes are made at New Orleans, 
La., Nashville, Tenn., and Buford, Ga., and 
the rates from these points to the North, 
including Chicago, are on a lower level than 
the rates from Boston. Proposed uniformity 
would reduce the “kangaroo” rates from Lake 
Charles, and increase the “live” rates from 
the actual southern points of shipment. 


SOUTHERN PORTS HAVE LOW RATES 

In the same article, Governor Jones dis- 
cussed some other rates in an effort to show 
discrimination against the Port of New Or- 
leans—and, again, he was in error. These 
are the export-import rates, and are very 
much alive. The fact concerning them is 
that, to and from southern ports, including 
New Orleans, and points in the North any- 
where comparable in distance with the east- 
ern seaboard, the rates were purposely made 
lower than to and from the eastern seaboard 
to attract some of the traffic through south- 
ern ports. 

The question might be asked, if these rates 
to which objection is made were kangaroo 
rates, on which little or no traffic moves, 
what harm would there be in reducing them? 
This question seems logical enough on the 
surface but overlooks the fact that a rate 
may be of the kangaroo variety in one di- 
rection but an actual going rate in the other. 
The practical effect of reducing the north- 
bound kangaroo rate in such cases would 
be to reduce the southbound live rate. 
Governor Jones' shoe rates from Lake 
Charles are kangaroo rates. but the same 
rates in effect to Lake Charles are live. 
Just how reducing his northern competitors’ 
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rates would help a prospective manufacturer 
of shoes at Lake Charles get started in busi- 
ness is impossible to see. 

The South’s rate structure, which has 
grown up to fit its needs, is marked by 
three characteristics, all of them favorable 
to the development of southern industry and 
agriculture. 

First, there are the rates for raw materials 
between points within the South which are 
lower than corresponding rates between 
points in the North. Some; as in the in- 
stances of pig iron and pulpwood, are as low 
as one-half the northern rates. 

Second, there are the rates on products 
actually moving from the South to the North 
made on, or in relation to, the lower graded 
scale of rates in effect in the East. 

And finally, there are the rates on manufac- 
tured goods moving into the South from the 
North, and on agricultural products from the 
near West, made on or in relation to the 
higher graded southern scale of rates. 

True, there are rate walls at the Ohio 
River, but according to the way traffic moves, 
these walls operate against manufactured 
goods from the North, and dairy and other 
agricultural products from the near West, 
As long as the same goods and products are 
not produced in quantity in the South, the 
walls are not discriminatory and hurt no one. 


STOVES IN FORT LAUDERDALE 


Recently, a Florida witness testified before 
the Small Business Committee of Congress: 

“That on a shipment or a carload of stoves 
from Fort Lauderdale to Pittsburgh, the 
transportation rate would be 30 percent 
higher than it would be if the same carload 
of stoves was shipped from Pittsburgh to Fort 
Lauderdale’—from which the committee 
concluded: 

“Articles manufactured in the East could 
be shipped into the South and the West at 
a much lower rate than articles manufactured 
in the South and the West could be shipped 
(on a comparable mileage basis) into the 


Both statements are inaccurate. The 
north-bound rate is not 30 percent higher 
than the south-bound rate—but, whatever it 
is, it is a “kangaroo” rate, because no stoves 
are made at Fort Lauderdale. 

Stoves have been treated by the I. C. C. 
interterritorially in both directfons. The 
southbound rates are on basis of the higher- 
graded southern scale. The northbound 
rates are on basis of the lower-graded eastern 
scale. These conflicting levels cannot be 
brought together without hurting the south- 
ern stove manufacturer, whether his market 
is in the North or South. Stoves are made 
in Cleveland, Tenn., and in Cleveland, Ohio. 
The rates per ton on coal stoves, carload, be- 
tween these points are $13.40 southbound 
and $9.60 northbound. Similar differences 
exist on coal stoves, less than carload, and on 
gas stoves, carload and less than carload. 

Another false impression is that the 
North is draining raw material from the 
South. Critics of our rate structure have 
said this so often that the public has accepted 
it as true. That claim was true 40 years ago, 
and, to a lesser extent, 20 years ago. It is 
not true now. 

A recent study of 34 commodities, or 
groups of commodities, clearly recognizable 
as raw materials—such as cotton, hides, 
coke, pig iron—-shows that the South, in a 
12-year period ending with 1941, shifted from 
an exporter of such materials with a net out- 
bound balance of 1,000,000 tons, to an im- 
porter, with a net in-bound balance of 1,377,- 
000 tons. 

True, the South ships lumber, coal, fruits, 
and vegetables to the North, but these are 
not “raw materials” in the sense in which 
the agitators of this subject use the term. 

Southern coal moving north-bound com- 
petes with northern coal. That the rates 
applied to the southern coal are on a lower 


level than those applied to northern coal, 
distance considered, is well known. 

Does any southern interest wish to stop 
the South's shipments of fruits and vege- 
tables? That is what they are raised for! 

The tremendous increase in the use of raw 
materials in the South—some coming from 
the North and some from the West—has been 
accomplished under the present rate struc- 
ture. 

AGITATION OVER PAPER RATES 


The existence of innocuous differences in 
paper rates has become the foundation of a 
vast, prolonged, and almost unchallenged agi- 
tation of the idea that the South is a victim 
of a planned and oppressive rate policy in 
favor of the North. As a result, more than 
a dozen bills proposing to do away with the 
alleged discrimination are now pending in 
Congress. 

No one would claim that this maligned 
southern freight-rate structure is perfect in 
all its details—but neither can any of its 
vociferous critics in or out of Congress sug- 
gest a formula for its “unification” with rates 
in other sections which will not actually 
crucify the South. 

“Rate uniformity” sounds nice but what 
does it mean? One of its advocates, Henry B. 
Kline, associate economist for the T. V. A., 
thinks it would do away with much “wasteful 
transportation required because so much of 
present industry is located with no eye to 
the conservation of human and physical 
energies.” 

The North has had such a head start on 
the South that any new industry in the South, 
unless it is a branch of a national industry 
already well established, must crawl in its 
home State before it can walk to adjoining 
States, and walk to adjoining States before 
it can run to distant markets. Until the 
South has its industry walking and run- 
ning the present rate structure is best suited 
for its needs. 

Rates cannot be unified with those in the 
North without hurting the South. If limited 
to manufactures and agricultural products, 
as some critics advocate, and if the unifica- 
tion is accomplished by a leveling process, 
rates on moving traffic from the South to the 
North will increase, and those on traffic from 
the North and near West will be reduced, 

If, on the other hand, to prevent such 
sweeping reductions in the south-bound rates, 
the northern scale is regraded, that regraded 
scale, when turned around and applied in the 
opposite direction, would result in sweeping 
increases in the north-bound rates on moving 
traffic from South to the North. 

A decree establishing uniform rate levels 

where there is no uniformity of conditions 
will not eliminate discrimination. The I. C. C. 
has not been able to do that entirely in more 
than a half century of conscientious effort. 
How, then, does the blindest believer in the 
efficacy of passing a law“ suppose it can be 
accomplished at a stroke by an act of Con- 
gress? We might as well pass a law requiring 
realtors to sell all business property at the 
same price per front foot, regardless of loca- 
tions. 
The agitation, and the legislative proposals 
which have grown from it, are usually her- 
alded as the result of a coalition of the South 
and West seeking relief from oppression on 
the part of the North. 

Most advocates of these changes are honest 
in their beliefs, Iam sure, but too often their 
approach is political, has no regard to its 
broad effects; or is one of theory, unembar- 
rassed by experience, and unrestrained by re- 
sponsibility for results. 

PRESENT RATES WORK WELL 

The businessmen, the traffic managers, the 
men who produce the goods, direct its move- 
ment, and pay the bills emphatically do not 
want Congress to fix rate levels, no matter for 
whose supposed benefit it is done. 

Industry throughout the country, includ- 
ing the South, has been built up on such 
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rates as will market the product, and this 
agitation for legislative action did not orig- 


-inate with the shippers. They are beginning 


to see the evils that will result from such a 
policy, and they may well anticipate the dam- 
age ‘to southern industry that will follow 
destruction of the rate fabric on which our 
southern industry has been developed. 

The National Industrial Traffic League, the 
most broadly representative organization of 
experienced shippers in the United States, has 
expressed its opposition to what it aply terms 
the political or pressure method of rate mak- 
ing. Like action has been taken by commer- 
cial and shipping organizations all over the 
country, without regard to section. 

Of course, there are individual instances of 
rate discriminations and there always will be, 
not only in the South, but throughout the 
entire country. These are but the growing 
pains of an expanding industrial and agricul- 
tural economy in free competition, and 
should be handled individually, as in the past. 
This, at least, constitutes a far healthier sit- 
uation than if dscriminations in rates and 
disjointing of industrial progress were the re- 
sult of the cold, clammy hand of a rigid rate 
system, . 

Shippers do not always like the decisions of 
the I. C.C. They are rarely entirely satisfied 
with all their rates. They sometimes feel 
that somewhere someone has an advantage. 
But they do believe in the time-tested ma- 
chinery for dealing with these things, for con- 
tinually adjusting rates to meet changing 
conditions and for carrying out, as well as 
possible, the broad and basic prescription of 
the law; that the rates shall be reasonable, 
and shall neither prefer nor discriminate as 
among shippers, classes of commerce, com- 
modities or localities, 
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New Patterns for America? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1944 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Parma (Mich.) News carries an editorial 
in which is included a letter written by 
a man in the military service. The letter 
evidences sound reasoning on the part 
of our soldiers and is well worth reading. 
It is as follows: 


NEW PATTERNS FOR AMERICA? 


A soldier writes: “What do they mean, fuss- 
ing around about what kind of an America 
we servicemen want when we get home? Do 
they value America as something that can 
be changed with the seasons the same as 
women's hats and clothes? 

“We can’t escape the notion here that some 
people back home are trying to fashion new 
patterns for America—running around with 
tape measure, shears, chalk, and things, and 
quarreling among themselves as to what style 
of a tailor-made country will please us after 
the war. 

“You tell these self-appointed designers to 
let Uncle Sam alone. When we get back, we 
want to see his swallow-tail coat still there, 
and his boot-straps, tall hat, and everything 
else that’s familiar. His way of dressing has 
been all right for a long time. It’s what we're 
fighting to keep all right for a long time to 
come. Leave him be. Just have him there to 
say ‘Hello’ when we return—dressed the way 
we know him. 

“It’s swell that our first few months in ciy- 
vies are getting some forethought instead of 
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the hindthought—or no thought—of the last 
time. 

“When that period is over all that we want 
is to be free to work at what we can do 
best—with an employer who is free to ex- 
pand—all of us managed by someone who 
knows how to weld us into a going business 
to the end that our work and risk in a fair, 
open market, will bring reasonable returns 
that we'll be free to use for building family 
and country into a still wondrous future.” 

Doesn’t it make sense? 


Mr. Speaker, it does make sense. 


Polish Navy and Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH J. O’BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1944 


Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorD, I include the fol- 
lowing speech made by me at the cele- 
bration of the salute to the Polish Navy 
and merchant marine at Manhattan 
Center, New York City, March 12, 1944: 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and my 
Polish friends, when I was asked to speak, I 
naturally inquired as to the nature of the 
meeting. When I heard that the purpose was 
to “Salute the Polish Nav) and merchant 
marine,” and to explain to the American 
people that the Polish Navy and merchant 
marine did since the war started, running 
supplies, ammunition, and soldiers to nearly 
every theater of the war, not excluding the 
evacuation of Dunkirk and the landing at 
Salerno; saving the crew of our own U. S. S. 
Campbell by the Polish ship Burza; the saving 
of about eleven hundred British seamen from 
a torpedoed British vessel in the Mediter- 
ranean, overloading the capacity of the Polish 
ship to double its available space and in 
danger of sinking beeause of that but reach- 
ing the nearest port safely and intact with 
all on board, I unhesitatingly accepted. 

As a matter of fact, I accepted with © great 
deal of pride, feeling as I do, honored to be 
able to stand before you, and publicly pay 
tribute to the gallant deeds of both the 


Polish Navy and merchant marine. Yes, that- 


goes for the wonderful Polish Army, which 
so gallantly defended Warsaw and all of 
Poland, until overwhelmed by sheer numbers. 
Poland never surrendered! Poland never quit! 
The Polish soldiers, seamen and flyers fought 
as they have always fought, to the last ounce 
of energy they posssessed. 

Let us remind ourselves, and all of those 
who have forgotten, for forgetting in this 
game of international politics and chess is 
the easiest thing to do—that Poland was the 
first to resist and fight. Let us also remem- 
ber and not forget that the protection of 
Poland's sovereignty was the ostensible cause 
c? this war. Remember that! Do you re- 
member what Poland was told? You go 
ahead and fight and we will see to it that 
you will be taken care of when the time 
comes. But what a sad commentary. A 
partition is being discussed. Is that what 
one would call gratitude? Is that what one 
deserves when they save a friend from dis- 
aster and destruction? Truthfully, ingrati- 
tude is the thanks of the world, 

I know that the Polish people throughout 
the world, scattered as they are over all the 
corners of the globe, feel very sad and de- 
pressed right now. I know that because I 
come from Rochester where I have many Pol- 
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ish friends and they express their feelings to 
me. However, although you are sad now, 
and the outlook surrounding the country of 
your forefathers seems clouded and uncer- 
tain, you must have faith. During the 150 
years Poland was subjugated and under the 
yoke of the worst tyrants the world has ever 
known, she never lost faith. Faith in God, 
faith in her people and faith in their fellow 
man. Then, when the time came, Poland's 
contribution to the history of the world was 
not forgotten. The result was a free and 
independent Poland with access to the sea. 
With lungs to breathe, and by that I mean 
that you had an outlet to the Baltic, even 
though it was only 45 miles long, it gave you 
an opportunity to develop your commerce, 
your navy and your merchant marine. With- 
out this, the body politic would die. 

Poland took advantage of that small strip 
of coast and what a magnificent job she did. 
From. nothing to Gdynia, one of the marvel 
ports of the world. Poland’s navy increased 
steadily, and merchant ships under the Po- 
lish flag were seen in many ports of the world 
where they had never been seen before. For 
that achievement alone, I salute. I know 
very well that Poland did all this with very 
little outside help and therefore she deserves 
still more credit. 

Then the war came. The German army, 
under Hitler and by his orders, without 
provocation and without a declaration of war, 
attacked Poland, both on land and sea, in 
the early gray morning hours of September 
1, 1939. Did the Polish Army flinch? Did 
the little Polish Navy and the little band of 
men at Westerplatte quit? Absolutely not! 
That is not the Polish spirit. Whenever the 
principle of freedom is involved and when 
oppression looms, the Poles fight in defense 
of their time honored heritage and slogan— 
“For our freedom and yours.” 

Poland has never been an aggressor nation, 
but it has always come to the defense of 
the other fellow. At Vienna, remember, 
Christianity was threatened. The Poles, un- 
der their King, John Sobieski, defeated the 
Turks. That saved Europe from the Moslems 
and the Poles deserved the undying thanks 
of the world. Yet, what happened? That 
very Austria was one of the powers which 
later partitioned Poland. Here, in our own 
United States, we remember Pulaski, Koscius- 
zko, and others, who fought for our liberty. 
And, again in this war, Poland fights for 
freedom and liberty. The Poles are fighting 
on land, on the sea, and in the air. Un- 
tiringly, the Polish Navy cruises the seas 
seeking the Germans. With the same in- 
domitable courage so characteristic of the 
Poles, a Polish destroyer was the first to 
sight the mighty German battleship Bis- 
marck. Doggedly the Polish destroyer hung 
onto the Bismarck, calling for the British 
Navy to hurry along and make the kill. Such 
is the typical and inherent spirit of the 
Poles. Submarines, which escaped the trap 
of the Germans in the Baltic, go out to sea 
and harass German shipping and sink their 
cargoes. In the defense of London, Polish 
airmen fought with the British. In Scot- 
land the Polish Army is ready. In the Near 
East, it is not only ready, but is already 
fighting alongside the famous British Eighth 
Army. I see several Polish women in uniform 
similar to our WAC’s as so, too, the women 
are organized. The most striking proof of 
Polish vitality and patriotism is the under- 
ground organization, functioning in full har- 
mony and under orders of the Polish Gov- 
ernment in London. Remember, too, that 
Poland never produced a Quisling or a traitor. 
Everywhere, Polish men and women, sailors, 
soldiers, workers, farmers, professors, and all 
others are awaiting the day of retribution 
and the liberation of their land from the 
enemy. 

That shall never be denied them. 

Remember, Poland has the right to self- 
determination which is implicit in the At- 
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lantic Charter and the “four freedoms.” 
Force must be put behind them to operate 
for the freedom of all nations as it was 
intended. That force is the force of public- 
opinion. 

We in America are not unmindful that 
American boys of Polish ancestry, sons of ` 
this citizenry of honest, hard-working, and 
loyal Polish-Americans who live throughout 
the length and breadth of the country, are 
fighting and dying in the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps. We shall not fail you. We wiil 
fight in the defense of Poland, as some of 
your ancestors fought for ours. Poland shall 
and will again be a free and independent 
country with its territory inviolate. With 
faith in God, it shall be so. 


Extension of Social Security Benefits to 
State and Municipal Employees and 
Self-Employed Individuals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN B. BENNETT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1944 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I have introduced a bill today 
to extend the benefits of title II of the 
Social Security Act to employees of 
States, political subdivisions thereof, and 
instrumentalities of States or political 
subdivisions, and to self-employed indi- 
viduals. 

This bill will accomplish two things. 
In the first place, it will cover State, 
county and city employees, or the em- 
ployees of any other political subdivision 
of the State, in cases where the State, or 
political subdivision thereof, consents to 
come under the provisions of the act. 
And second, it will extend the act to in- 
clude self-employed individuals, who de- 
sire to come within its terms. 

In my judgment, there is no sound 
basis for denying social-security benefits 
to an individual merely because he hap- 
pens to work for the State, county, city 
or other municipality. These persons 
should have the right to make social- 
security contributions the same as per- 
sons in private employment and receive 
the same benefits when they reach retire- 
ment age. 

Likewise, there is a large group of self- 
employed persons in the country who 
would like to make social-security con- 
tributions and thus receive the benefits 
thereof at retirement age. These self- 
employed individuals in most cases are 
employers only in a technical sense. 
The barber, the small grocery store 
owner, the garage and gas station oper- 
ator, and hundreds of other small busi- - 
ness and professional groups which are 
too numerous to mention here, are at 
present denied the opportunity to avail 
themselves of the privileges granted by 
the social-security law. These small 
employers are in most cases no better off 
financially than their employees. And 
for that reason the law should be 
amended to permit their coverage under 
the social-security system, providing they 
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are willing to comply with its require- 
ments. 

I hope this bill will receive early com- 
mittee consideration and be enacted into 
law. 


The 1942 Soldier Vote Act Affords the 
Greatest Number of Servicemen and 
Servicewomen To Exercise Their Right 
To Vote Than Under the Provisions of 
the Emasculated Lucas-Green-Worley 
Bill—the 1942 Soldier Vote Act Is 
Constitutional 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
March 13, 1944 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, if the 
conference report on the servicemen 
and servicewomen’s vote bill as agreed 
to by the Senate and House conferees 
should pass the Senate, I shall be com- 
pelled to vote against it and, if oppor- 
tunity is given, I shall oppose it on the 
floor as beyond doubt instead of increas- 
ing the number of servicemen and serv- 
icewomen privileged to vote under the 
original 1942 Soldier Vote Act it will ac- 
tually reduce the number of their consti- 
tutional right to vote, 

It has been my aim and purpose ever 
since the enactment of the 1942 Soldier 
Vote Act to broaden the provisions of 
that act. To that end I introduced a 
bill which, if enacted, would not only 
have permitted a larger number of mem- 
bers of our armed forces to vote, but 
would have also extended the voting priv- 
ilege to thousands of civilians serving in 
our forces in a quasi military capacity 
who, I believe, as citizens are also en- 
titled to cast their absentee votes. I 
appeared before the House Committee on 
Election of President, Vice President, and 
Representatives in Congress, and strong- 
ly urged that it be acted upon favorably, 
but as the War and Navy Department 
officers were in doubt as to possible com- 
plications and interference with the cast- 
ing of votes of the servicemen and serv- 
icewomen, I stated at the hearing that 
I would support and vote for any bill 
that would assure the greatest number of 
those in our armed forces of their right 
to vote. 

Mr. Speaker, for the information of 
the House and the country I am going 
to give a short-résumé of the provisions 
of the original 1942 Soldier Vote Act, 
and anyone reading it must come to the 
conclusion that the original act is by 
far a better and more effective voting 
procedure than is now provided under 
the provisions of the emasculated Lucas- 
Green-Worley bill that has been agreed 
to by the Senate and House conferees. 

The original act permits voting by 
members of the armed forces in both the 
primaries and general elections. Of 


course, this right is confined solely for 
voting for Federal officers such as Presi- 
dent, Vice President, and Members of 
Congress. It has been said that this act 
cannot be enforced. There can be little 
doubt whatever that every member of the 
armed services can vote under the pres- 
ent law if the said officer whose duty it 
is to enforce the same will honestly and 
fearlessly act under its provisions and 
grant these absentee voters the rights 
every officer in the United States pro- 
fesses to be in favor of. 

This 1942 act in section 1 eliminates 
the necessity of registration of qualifie 
voters. = 

In section 2, it also provides that no 
poll tax shall be necessary in order to 
vote for such Federal officers. 

The mechanics of the act begin in sec- 
tion 3 which provides that after the 1st 
day of February the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy shall 
cause to be printed and distributed to 
each member of the land and naval 
forces an adequate number of post cards 
directed to the secretary of state of the 
State in which the voter usually resides, 
requesting that a ballot be mailed to him 
wherever he may be located in such 
service. 

It will be noted that this provision is 
mandatory. I understand that the Sec- 
retary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy have and are mailing such post 
cards, í 

Section 4 of the bill provides that when 
the secretaries of the respective States 
receive such post cards, they shall cause 
to be transmitted to each canvassing 
board the statement containing the 
names and addresses and such other in- 
formation appearing on the post cards 
so that they will have a list of the voters 
who will properly attempt to vote under 
this act. This was placed in the act giv- 
ing such officers the opportunity to de- 
termine from the information printed on 
the post cards whether such voters were 
qualified voters in the person designated. 

Section 5 provides that the secretary 
of state of each State shall cause to be 
printed a sufficient number of official war 
ballots to provide for voting for electors 
for President, Vice President, and rep- 
resentatives in Congress, and may, in 
case the State legislature of the State 
shall have authorized it, also provide for 
voting for candidates of State, county, 
and other local offices, 

Section 6 of the act provides that the 
secretary of state shall cause to be print- 
ed an appropriate number of official 
envelopes for use in connection with 
such official war ballots and printed 
thereon is an oath required from the 
voter showing his eligibility as a voter. 
This section also provides that the secre- 
tary of state shall cause to be printed 
instructions to the voters how and when 
they shall vote, and may be in booklet 
form if desired. 

Section 7 of the act provides that the 
secretary of state of each State shall 
transmit to every member of the land 
and naval forces of the United States 
who makes application in accordance 
with this act as soon as practicable after 
the receipt of such application a Fed- 
eral war ballot and envelope, voting in- 
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structions, and explanations as is set 
forth above. It will be noted that this 
provision is also mandatory and after 
the secretaries of state comply with the 
law most of the secretaries of state can 
send their ballots to the applicants 
shortly after the national conventions 
are held. At least this is true in a large 
number of States, as most primaries are 
held before the national convention. 

Section 8 provides that the applicant, 
in casting such vote, shall appear before 
any commanding officer of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard who 
has authority to administer the oath 
required by this act that will appear on 
the back of the envelope containing their 
ballot. This section further provides 
that the envelope should be immediately 
mailed by the voter to the secretary of 
state and such secretary of state upon re- 
ceiving the same shall promptly transmit 
it to the proper election officials of the 
district or precinct of the voter's resi- 
dence, so that the same may be counted 
in the same manner and at the same time 
votes are cast under the State law. Any 
vote polled under this act goes through 
the same process as a vote polled under 
the State law and is subject to the same 
channels with the exception of the sys- 
tem of registration and the payment of 
poll taxes, 

Section 10 of the act provides that all 
costs of printing such ballots and hold- 
ing such elections shall be paid by ap- 
propriations made by the Congress of the 
United States. 

This act further provides that in case 
any service member has voted a Federal 
ballot under this act and at the same time 
has voted under the State law, then his 
Federal ballot vote shall not be counted 
by the board of canvassers under this act. 
It seems apparent to me that under the 
provisions of this act there is ample time 
to give every member of the armed forces 
an opportunity to vote for at least all of 
the Federal candidates regardless of 
whether he is registered or not. I know 
that without this act many men and wo- 
men who enlisted in the service under age 
and who are not registered will be de- 
prived of their vote, Does any man sin- 
cerely and honestly believe that a man’s 
or woman’s name appearing on the regis- 
tration list of voters makes him or her 
better qualified or more entitled to cast 
a ballot than a young man or woman who 
is and has enlisted in the armed services 
of the United States, offering their lives 
on the altar of sacrifice for the special 
privilege of living under a free govern- 
ment? 

Mr. Speaker, it is to be regretted that 
the Republicans who seem to be in con- 
trol of the House have forced amend- 
ments to the Lucas-Green-Worley bill 
which, instead of increasing the oppor- 
tunities of servicemen and servicewomen 
to vote, will reduce the number to ex- 
ercise their constitutional right to vote. 
I say to them that neither our soldiers 
or sailors or their families or relatives 
are being fooled by their hue and cry 
of “States’ rights’ because, as I have 
stated, the original act provides that in 
the event of a Federal and State ballot 
being received by the secretary of any 
given State, the State ballot shall go 
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into the ballot box and be counted. I 
fully appreciate that the Republicans feel 
that the vast majority of our patriotic 
citizenry serving in the armed forces 
would vote, if given the opportunity, for 
their Commander in Chief, President 
Roosevelt, to aid him to bring about an 
early victory and lasting peace. It is 
indeed regrettable that the Republicans 
are following in the footsteps of the Re- 
publicans who, after the First World 
War, refused to approve the League of 
Nations that would have served to pre- 
vent this war. Never in my long serv- 
ice have I witnessed the deplorable as- 
saults and attacks upon a President such 
as those to which President Roosevelt 
has been subjected. Regardless of the 
protestations of the Republicans, they 
are again playing politics at the expense 
of our country and denying to those 
most deserving members of our armed 
forces the fullest exercise of their right 
to yote. They continuously go out of 
their way to harass and embarrass the 
President who, thank God, is able to 
withstand the brunt of their unfair op- 
position. 

Mr. Speaker, only day before yester- 
day one of the gentlemen on the other 
side of the Capitol charged that the War 
Department was circulating through the 
Army War College a certain magazine 
review bearing on a critical article on 
General MacArthur, which has since 
been shown to be without foundation. 
His statement received a great deal of 
publicity at the time, but the explana- 
tion since given by the librarians of the 
Army War College that the review did 
not reflect derogatorily on General Mac- 
Arthur has been conveniently ignored 
and does not appear in the press. 

I read in this morning’s paper that 
retired Gen. Robert E. Wood, president 
of the Sears, Roebuck Co., head of the 
America First Committee, conveniently 
disbanded after Pearl Harbor, met with 
General MacArthur a few weeks ago 
somewhere in Australia, I wonder as to 
the purpose of their meeting—whether 
to assure General MacArthur that if he 
is a candidate for the Presidency he will 
have the support of the isolationists and 
the Fascists in this country. I hope that 
this report is not based on facts and is 
just another one of the many statements 
or charges that the Republicans make. 

A further press comment came to my 
attention in which the chairman of the 
Republican congressional committee, 
my personal friend, is advising the wom- 
enfolk of our country, if I recall the ar- 
ticle correctly, to write the boys at the 
front that the President is not doing all 
he can for them. This brought to my 
mind the statement of the Chairman of 
the Republican National Committee of 
about 2 weeks ago, that he obtained the 
services or cooperation of Army officers 
to canvass our soldiers abroad, who re- 
ported that a majority of them pro- 
claimed to be opposed to President 
Roosevelt’s reelection. If Chairman 
Spangler obtained such report it must 
have been from Republican Army officers 
who made themselves believe that such 
was the case, but if Mr. Spangler believes 
it to be true why do the Republicans in 


Congress oppose giving the members of 
our armed forces the right to vote? 
There are so many things that are being 
said on the floor and in the press that 
tend to create discord and disunity, not 
oniy at home, but within the ranks of 
our armed forces that, saying the least, is 
extreme]; unfortunate and deplorable. 
Instead of cooperating to help to win the 
war the politically conscious Republicans 
are going back to pre-Pearl Harbor days 
and continue in their efforts to gain a 
little political advantage. 
CONSTITUTIONALITY OF SOLDIER VOTE ACT OF 
1942 


Mr. Speaker, the oft-repeated state- 
ment of the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. RANKIN] that my bill or the Lucas- 
Green-Worley, as well as the original 
1942 Soldier Vote Act, is unconstitutional 
is not borne by Supreme Court decisions 
on the subject. 

Mr. Speaker, the controversy over the 
constitutionality of the various bills 
pending in Congress giving the Federal 
Government power to control the method 
of voting for Members of Congress by the 
armed forces appears to lose sight of 
fundamentals. There are two provisions 
of the Constitution which justify the pro- 
posed Federal control. Article I, section 
4 provides that Congress may at any time 
regulate the times, places, and manner of 
holding elections for its Members; arti- 
cle I, section 8 gives Congress full power 
to declare war and maintain the armed 
forces. y 

Mr. Speaker, the only right the States 
have over voting in States for Federal 
officers springs from the Constitution, 
and not from State constitution or stat- 
utes. See Minor v. Happersett (21 Wall. 
171), and in Mosely v. N. S. (238 U. S. 
383), where the Court said: 

Congress by appropriate legislation may 
protect this right. 

In 1842 Congress partially regulated 
the subject when it passed a law author. 
izing the States to elect Congressmen 
from congressional districts so they 
would not all be elected at large, 

In the case of Ex parte Siebold (100 
U. S. Rept., at page 389), the Court held 
Congress had the right by legislation, in 
the election, to pass laws regulating and 
imposing duties upon State election offi- 
cers whenever any candidates for Fed- 
eral office where to be voted for. 

This case, decided in 1879, further held 
Congress has the right to supervise all 
such elections and make entirely new 
regulations, or add to, alter, or modify 
the regulations made by the States. 

Likewise, under the war power Con- 
gress necessarily has complete control 
over the rights and duties of the members 
of the armed forces. This power has 
been exercised in many fields without 
challenge. Thus State statutes of limi- 
tations have been superseded—see Stew- 
art y. Bloom (11 Wall. 493)—and the 
civil rights of those in the armed forces 
protected by suspending litigation in 
State as well as Federal courts. See 
Konkle v. State (168 Wis. 335); Hoffman 
v. Charlestown Five Cents Savings Bani 
(231 Mass. 324). The extension of this 
principle to the voting rights of soldiers 
cannot seriously be doubted. 
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Mr. Speaker, may I suggest to the 
membership that they read a brief filed 
by our former colleague, the Honorable 
Robert L. Ramsay, of West Virginia, au- 
thor of the 1942 Soldier Vote Act, ap- 
pearing in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecorD, pages 2550-51, as well 
as his two addresses on the subject ap- 
pearing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
July 23, 1942, pages 6546-48, and Septem- 
ber 7, 1942, pages 7059-60. They are most 
enlightening and anyone reading them 
must come to the conclusion that the 
statements of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. RANKIN] are erroneous and 
contrary to the many rulings of the Su- 
preme Court and the Constitution itself, 


Lest We Forget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


CF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1944 


Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Lynn (Mass.) Telegram-News: 


LEST WE FORGET 


President Franklin Delano Roosevelt is now 
serving his twelfth year at the White House, 
and while the people of the Nation are facing 
the great problems of war, it would be well 
they recall the devastating economic war that 
raged prior to the time our President assumed 
office in March of 1933. 

A Nation bordering on revolution entered 
a period of national reconstruction. Some 
16,000,000 people unemployed roamed the 
highways and byways for food, clothing, and 
shelter. Thousands were seen in the soup 
kitchens and bread lines, and countless thou- 
sands sold apples on the streets. Life sav- 
ings of thousands were lost through bank 
failures. Homes, paid for by working men 
through blood, sweat, and tears were taken 
away from them because they could not meet 
their mortgage payments. No security for 
the men and women who toil. No protection 
for the wor to organize into labor 
unions. No hope for the future for the 
common man. All appeared lost for the 
toller, small businessman, the average Amer- 
ican citizen, and the war veteran. 

Roosevelt took over the reins of govern- 
ment. He was the man for the poor, the 
man for the worker, the man for the aged, 
the man for the masses. He introduced dras- 
tic and unprecedented measures to restore 
confidence in the Nation, to halt an incipient 
revolution, and to bring order out of eco- 
nomic chaos, It was not without surmount- 
ing obstacles laid in his path by the reac- 
tionaries, who were appalled at passing any 
legislation, however necessary, that laws were 
enacted to save the country from serious 
disaster. 

Roosevelt won because he was right. He 
won because he had the courage and deter- 
mination to better the lot of the common 
people. The C. C. C., T. V. A., N. Y. A., and 
other such emergency measures necessary to 
relieve national distress came into existence 
only after a hard, bitter fight. 

The farmers were given relief to alleviate 
their suffering by the farm relief programs 
enacted at the suggestion of our President 
hurdling many obstacles from the obstruc- 
tionists and double talkers, 
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Thousands were employed on W. P. A. proj- 
ects, resulting in modern school houses, pub- 
lic buildings, bridges, playgrounds, and high- 
ways. People today are protected by unem- 
ployment compensation, while the aged are 
protected by the social security. The stock 
market gamblers have been driven into ob- 
livion and the market today is conducted on 
a safe and sound basis. The banks’ deposits 
are protected up to $5,000 by the Government, 
Workers are permitted to select unions of 
their own choosing and bargain collectively. 
All these rights have been preserved despite 
the country being engaged in the greatest 
war in its history. 

Roosevelt can be credited with all these ac- 
complishments despite the hard reactionaries’ 
efforts to take away the benefits given to the 
workingman by the man of the people. 

Roosevelt should be highly commended be- 
cause for the first time in history the prob- 
lems of labor have been recognized as of pri- 
mary national importance and under his 
leadership more liberal, progressive, and hu- 
mane legislation has been enacted than had 
ever been achieved through the history of 
our Nation. 

We believe that every American willing and 
capable of working shall receive a just and 
living wage which will enable him to main- 
tain and educate his family according to the 
standards of American decency. 

President Roosevelt fought for the security 
at home through his brilliant diplomacy. 
He was far ahead of Congress in world af- 
fairs. He made every effort to defend this 
Nation by arming it. He warned against 
gangsterism. He fought the people who 
would sell America. He predicted the Eu- 
ropean conflict while others denounced him 
as a war-monger. 

Then came December 7, 1941. Surrounded 

by the ablest leadership in the Nation, 
Congressman John W. McCormack, the ma- 
jority leader of the House, and Alben Bark- 
ley, majority leader of the Senate; Secretary 
of the Navy Frank Knox, and Secretary of 
War Henry Stimson, the most brilliant gen- 
erals, admirals, and other officers, President 
Roosevelt led the Nation from a defensive to 
an offensive war. Just recall the dark days 
starting in December of 1941, and observe 
what we have today. 
Production has made this Nation the 
greatest power in the world in 2 years, We 
now have the largest Navy in the world, 
The largest Army. The largest Air Force. 
And we are just beginning to grow great. 
One man alone is responsible for such a 
miraculous accomplishment. There were 
strong forces against us in Germany and 
Japan, prepared for war for 25 years or more. 
But we survived the crisis, and one man was 
responsible for the miraculous and astro- 
nomical achievement. He is Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. 

We have supported President Roosevelt 
three times. We do not regret our stand 
in his behalf. On the contrary we are proud 
of our stand. We support Roosevelt because 
he is our President, because he places human 
rights above dollar rights, because he is 
liberal, tolerant, and honorable. 

He has fought the reactionaries who op- 
pose necessary legislation to improve the 
stability and economic freedom of every 
American and make him and his family se- 
cure. He has fought that element who con- 
tested every move to alleviate the plight of 
the oppressed and the exploited. 

Upon the principles and policies laid down 
by our great leader we will carry this war to 
a victorious conclusion and honorable peace. 
The American people have confidence in his 
leadership as they have demonstrated by 
keeping him in the White House for three 
terms and call upon him to accept a fourth 
term as his brilliant administrative knowl- 
edge and ability are needed now more than 
in 1933 when he assumed the Presidency. 


Twenty-seventh Monthly Message to the 
People of Japan by Hon. Elbert D. 
Thomas of Utah 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp my 
twenty-seventh monthly radio message 
to the people of Japan. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ANNOUNCER. Today marks the twenty- 
seventh month since the Japanese attacked 
Pearl Harbor while they were at peace with 
the United States, and attempted at one 
stroke to destroy most of the American Navy 
in the Pacific. As has been his custom on 
the 8th day of each month since that time; 
United States Senator ELBERT D. THOMAS 
today addresses a special message to the peo- 
ple of Japan. Senator Tuomas is the chair- 
man of the United States Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor and a noted au- 
thority on the Far East. He has been, ever 
since his first visit to Japan many years ago, 
a friend of the Japanese people. His monthly 
messages present frankly the problems that 
beset the people of Japan because of their 
betrayal by their war lords. You will now 
hear the special message to the Japanese 
people by United States Senator ELBERT D. 
THOMAS, 

Senator THOMAS. To the people of Japan, 

It is now some months since the reor- 
ganization of your government again, in 
recognition of the increasing danger to you 
from the United Nations and our constantly 
growing offensive. The first announcements 
came as a great surprise to many of you, ` 
who had been led to believe that Japan 
was winning the war. Dismay must have 
struck your hearts at the realization that all 
your sacrifices and the mustering of your 
sons into your armed forces had been en- 
tirely inadequate to accomplish more than 
some initial successes, and that now your 
military masters have lost the offensive and 
were calling on you for superhuman efforts 
to postpone the disaster which even they 
were beginning to realize will be inevitable. 

From that time up to the recent change 
in command of both your Army and Navy, 
you have had a series of shocks even greater 
than the first warnings given to you. These 
came through the multiple attacks and oc- 
cupations by the United Nations of your 
positions in the southwest and central 
Pacific. 

Just as the war lords who dominate your 
lives, changed from a policy of deceiving you 
about winning the war, and told you frankly 
of its crucial nature, so in the last few weeks 
they have continued by telling you for the 
first time real facts about your great losses of 
warships, airplanes, men, and strategic bases. 
The accounts that have come to you in your 
newspapers and over the wireless have not 
been the full truth, but they have been so 
much closer to it than in the 2 years be- 
fore, that the change was really startling. 

On the surface, therefore, your military 
masters are beginning to appear to be more 
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honest with you than in the past. Many of 
the facts about Japanese reverses you can 
now learn openly, instead of through whis- 
and worked with many Japanese leaders. 
pers, rumors, and secret reports from returned 
soldiers and others in your midst. This ap- 
parent turn to frankness is of course for the 
reason of stimulating you to greater efforts 
than you have made before, because of the 
imminence of even greater and stronger of- 
fensives closer to your mainland. 

The truth is, however, that Prime Minister 
Tojo and your other officials are being just 
as dishonest with you today as they have 
been for many years. They are deceiving 
you just as surely as in the past. 

They are betraying your Emperor with the 
same wanton disregard of honor and truth 
as when they brought on the attack on Pearl 
Harbor 27 months ago. 

Their deception lies in posing as your 
friends and benefactors, when in fact they 
are your most deadly enemies. It is they who 
are bringing disaster to you, and who, in the 
face of that coming disaster, are making it 
more certain for you in a desperate effort to 
hold off the retribution. that will come surely 
to them from the United Nations and, later, 
from you yourselves, the people of Japan. 

When the day of unconditional surrender 
comes, and it is sure to come, you will know 
what perfidy has been practiced upon you. 
Your only hope today lies first in realizing 
that your war lords are your enemies, and 
second in refusing to prolong a useless strug- 
gle which is already sapping the very vitals. 
of your nation. 

Japan stands alone today, with no aid pos- 
sible from her failing partner, Germany, and 
her fallen partner, Italy. She faces a united 
group of nations composing 80 percent of all 
the people in the world, with inexhaustible 
resources, with constantly increasing 
strength, and with the greatest spiritual force 
in history, the spirit of liberty and of justice. 

It is for you today, people of Japan, to make 
the vital decision to be faithful to the tra- 
ditions of your fathers and to reject the false 
and shameful practices of your military mas- 
ters, which have brought disgrace to your 
nation. For the sake of preserving that which 
is good, you must expel that which is low 
and discourteous and bad. 

For more than 2 years I have been telling 
you in these monthly messages the simple 
facts which I have repeated just now. Ex- 
actly a year ago today I said: “You Japanese 
people now have the simple choice of dying 
ignominiously with your leaders and making 
the name Japan a foul thing which will be 
eternally infamous, or you may realize before 
the awful death and destruction begins to 
fall from the skies of Japan itself that the 
only way Japanese can ever again join world 
society is to return to the ways of decency 
and to learn how to live in peace with your 
neighbors. Remember the words recently 
spoken by President Roosevelt: ‘In our un- 
compromising policy we mean no harm to the 
common people of the Axis Nations. But we 
do mean to impose punishment and retri- 
bution in full upon their guilty, barbaric 
leaders.’ ” 

People of Japan, what I said then is even 
more urgently true today. 

ANNOUNCER. From the United States of 
America we have presented a special message 
to the people of Japan. On this day in every 
month since January 1941, Senator ELBERT 
Tuomas, chairman of the United States Sen- 
ate Committee on Education and Labor, has 
addressed a special message to the people in 
whom he has taken a deep interest for nearly 
40 years. Senator Thomas spent a number 
of years in Japan, where he earned the respect 
and confidence of those with whom he came 
in contact. Since that time he has been 
active in far-eastern affairs and has known 
and worked with many Japanese leaders. 
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Address by Hon. Harley M. Kilgore, of 
West Virginia, Before Charleston 
Branch, United Nations Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES M. TUNNELL 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a very interesting address 
delivered by the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE] on 
March 8, 1944, before the Charleston 
Branch of the United Nations Associa- 
tion at the Thomas Jefferson Junior High 
School Auditorium. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


I was reading the other day an old book 
written by an Englishman early in the 
eighteenth century. He was saying that con- 
sidering the geographic proximity of France 
and Germany, it was highly important that 
England maintain good relations with them. 
With more distant Italy it was also im- 
portant, but less so because of the distance 
between. As to what goes on in China, said 
he, that can have no effect upon us what- 
soever.“ 

What a striking contrast between this point 
of view and that of advertisements put out 
by our air lines today, which proclaim that 
“the most distant country is our next-door 
neighbor.” 

The log of a sea captain sailing from 
Liverpool to Canton in the year 1700 might 
show 6 months to a year between the two 
points. The vessel might be gone 2 years or 
more before it came back—if it came back 
at all. No wonder the English writer of the 
eighteenth century could assert with much 
certitude that events in China could have no 
bearing on life in England. 

Today the concept has changed from one of 
days and degrees of longitude on the ocean 
sea to one of miles-per-second in the rarified 
ocean of the substratosphere. Today by 
great-circle routes, St. Louis is only 17% 
hours from La Paz, Bolivia; Detroit is only 20 
hours from Moscow and New York 22% hours 
from Cairo; a plane can go in 32 hours from 
Philadelphia to Capetown and in 3444 hours 
from San Francisco to Singapore, What goes 
on in China is bound to have a great deal of 
effect upon us when an airplane can go from 
Albuquerque to Chungking in 30 hours. 

The breathtaking advances in science and 
technology have made the world a neighbor- 
hood. However, to live at peace in a com- 
munity of neighbor nations requires the 
establishment of an economic good-neighbor 
policy, not necessarily because of any al- 
truistic motives, but because it is the sine 
quo non of our own future national well- 
being. 

The rise of fascism, with all its totalitarian 
variations, that ultimately led to the out- 
break of the grim wars which engulf the en- 
tire world, is making dramatically clear the 
need for coming to grips with the basic causes 
for these destructive social ills. The rise of 
these totalitarian theories, the recurrence of 
social unrest and war are, to my mind, 
brought about to no small extent by the ex- 
istence of grave economic disparities within 
and between nations. First and foremost, 
we must realize the need for taking affirma- 


tive measures and taking the leadership for 
the correction of these disparities. In my 
judgment, without permanent world peace 
and security, there can be no American peace 
and security. 

The world today views with admiration, re- 
spect, and sometimes fear our American man- 
ufacturing techniques. The productiveness 
of the American worker is something that is 
hard for other nations to understand. Amer- 
ican technology, although often restrained 
because of financial considerations, repre- 
sents to them a wonderful accomplishment. 
Consequently, America's business attitudes in 
the post-war world will undoubtedly have 
vital meaning for all nations, as well as for 
our own. 

Modern history has provided ample evi- 
dence of the observation that military war- 
fare to a great extent is but an advanced 
phase of economic warfare. The sooner we 
realize this—the sooner we take pcsitive ac- 
tion in establishing a realistic economic pol- 
icy which encourages economic security and 
welfare—then the sconer we will avoid the 
pitfalls of another world war. 

Because our national economie policy and 
our world economy have been in the past 
handled by private interests for private in- 
terests, restrictive economic measures have 
resulted all over the world. The productive 
potentialities of the world have been har- 
nessed and controlled but not, I fear, in the 
best public interest, The cartel system, con- 
sisting of monopolistic groups with similar 
interests, have controlled much of the world’s 
resources for the benefit of the few instead of 
for the good of all peoples. 

The monopoly economy, the cartel econ- 
omy, is based not so much on protection from 
competition by agreement as it is based on a 
protection by an obsolete or outmoded mech- 
anism for the sole purpose of furnishing a 
rich return. 

What has been the result of this kind of 
economic control, and what have we as a 
nation to boast of in our national policy 
over the past period? We were in possession 
of tremendous industrial power. If we had 
properly harnessed that power, we would not 
have a war with Japan today. We could 
have produced constructive, creative goods 
and made them available to Japan. We could 
have given the Japanese Government and 
the Japanese people a clear-cut statement of 
our interest in the peaceful development of 
their country. We could have offered to help 
them in this deyelopment and to have given 
them help. We had in our hands, at one 
time, the power to strengthen the will of the 
Japanese people to break with the feudal, 
militaristic powers which enslaved them, We 
did none of these things. Our lack of a con- 
structive affirmative economic policy encour- 
aged enterprising cartel groups. It was im- 
material to these groups whether they dealt 
with imperialistic or democratic forces. It 
was apparently of no consequence that their 
“business activities” made it possible for 
American gunpowder to throw American 
scrap iron from Japanese guns—at Ameri- 
cans. 

What economic encouragement did we of- 
fer the weak and struggling democratic state 
of Germany in the 1920's, to enable her to 
build up a sound economy? What help did 
we offer Germany's democratic forces to be- 
come strong and representative in the few 
years when Germany teetered on the brink 
of economic chaos? None. 

Under Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover we 
drew up the Dawes and Young plans to set- 
tle the reparations problem of Germany. 
After washing our hands of political respon- 
sibility we engaged actively in financial af- 
fairs of Germany. In a few years American 
bankers sold to Americans close to a billion 
and a half of loans which went to Germany, 
apart from loans made directly by banks 
and corporations to German banks and Ger- 
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man corporations. Of course, the German 
corporations accepted this money and credit 
most graciously and proceeded most thought- 
fully to repay us by stocking munitions and 
building a war machine, looking to eventual 
world conquest. We closed the gates of our 
Nation to the exchange of economic goods 
and services for the mutual development of 
both our countries, We did not offer the op- 
portunity to the German people to produce 
the goods of peace to pay us and our allies 
their war debts. 

It should have been patent that a demo- 
cratic government then could not survive 
unless the economy wes good—unless pecp!e 
had work, and could live decently, and feel 
themselves economically solvent. Instead, 
industrial production and employment were 
kept at low ebb and prices were high. The 
Junkers, the cartelists, and the war lords 
took advantage of the internal confusion 
and social unrest. They organized their un- 
derground and fomented revolt. They plot- 
ted and organized and paid their stooges to 
prevent democratic organization of trade- 
unions. Finally, when the time came, one 
of their stool pigeons, an obscure Austrian 
house painter, was put in charge of the 
Government, 

Was our economic policy geared to combat 
the specter of fascism in Germany? Did we 
confront Hitler, the custard-pie window 
dressing of the cartelists, with economic 
sanctions that would have forced him from 
his course? We did not. Instead, we 
strengthened the hand of the German car- 
telists, who weakened us by agreements with 
American cartel members while they 
strengthened Germany. The cartelists cal- 
culated the industrial and technological 
handicaps they would impose upon us before 
were finally forced into this war. 

Our Government must add to its political 
policy a new and different economic policy in 
dealing with the other countries of the world. 
We must write this fundamental principle 
into our foreign policy. We must never again 
leave it to cartels to manage independently 
our international economic affairs. It has 
been disastrous in the past; it would be 
catastrophic in the future. 

Ou Government has this responsibility 
not merely because of our obligation to the 
other United Nations, but because it has 
such a direct bearing upon the welfare of our 
own people. Enlightened, long-term selfish- 
ness makes necessary the development of 
such a policy. 

Wars cost too much. Wars waste too 
much. Wars are a bad investment from any 
hard-headed, materialistic point of view. 
They result in an erosion of our human and 
material resources. Bacn time they leave a 
deeper gash on the face of the Nation, each 
time they spread farther and farther, carry- 
ing away more of tho topsoil of human life 
and the subsoil of material resources. If a 
faulty economic policy brings wars—which 
it does—then what is needed is a change in 
our economic policy. 

We have worked our national resources 
heavily in this war. We have drawn upon 
them without inhibition. We have un- 
leashed great national resources of science 
and technology to fight this bitterest war 
of all time. 

We have discovered that our economy is 
capable of producing a national income of 
almost $200,000,000,000 a year, with 10,000,000 
of our most physically capable young 
men and women serving outside the pro- 
ductive field, in the armed forces of the Na- 
tion. While we have been spending our re- 
sources, material and human, we have also 
come to a great economic self-realization as 
a nation. If we can produce at a rate of 
$200,000,000,000 a year with 10,000,000 of our 
people away from home, what cannot we do 
when they come back, 
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With this economic self-realization comes 
national economic responsibility. We must 
maintain and increase the national output. 
We must keep on increasing it. Many of the 
great technological strides made in the course 
of this war can be turned to peacetime use, 
Technology has found the philosopher's 
stone, so much sought after in the Dark 
Ages, which would transform the baser metals 
to gold. In our scientific processes we can 
transform more materials to basic uses than 
these hunting the philosopher’s stone could 
have dreamed of. 

Synthetic materials, which are nothing 
more than new materials, can help us build 
greater post-war prosperity. In the one field 
of housing, if technology is given free play, 
Americans can have better homes, made of 
glasses and plastics and fitted out with elec- 
tronic household appliances, than they have 
ever had before. A consumer survey by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce finds 
that 1,540,000 families expect to have more 
than $7,000,0C0,000 to spend on new homes 
after the war. This should be taken as the 
minimal and most conservative figure. 
America could spend ten billions a year for 
10 years before the entire population is de- 
cently housed. This higher goal should be 
aimed at. 

Officials of the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
visualize 300,000 planes plying the skies over 
America within 3 years after the war. The 
main problem will not be to build 300,090 
planes—we can turn out that many new 


planes at present rates of production in the 


8 years after the shooting stops. But, just as 
every transportation development has re- 
sulted in a boom in this continent-wide Na- 
tion, so will the development of aviation re- 
quire a colossal network of facilities. The 
automobile required new roads all over the 
country, filling stations, traffic lights, repair 
shops, auto-parts shops, roadside facilities 
for travelers, overpasses and underpasses, and 
a thousand and one necessities and con- 
veniences and. safety devices that have be- 
come commonplace. 

The highways of the air will need no pave- 
ment, but the landing fields will need new 
and better pavement to withstand the impact 
of flying giants—already in England bomber 
runways have been built that are 9 feet of 
solid concrete. There will arise new prob- 
lems in airway traffic engineering that will 
dwarf those experienced up to now, either in 
peacetime or wartime. There must be new 
fields, new runways, new radio devices, new 
control towers, new radio ranges, new airway 
beacons, new airway terminals at new fields, 
new terminals at old fields as present facili- 

zes are outgrown. Flight training, with fa- 
cilities and equipment, will develop into a 
vast educational system. Touring by air will 
expand into a gigantic commercial enterprise. 

In addition to the post-war job of produc- 


ing new automobiles and washing machines’ 


and refrigerators and other consumer goods 
which have been out of production for the 
duration, there will be a great and vast range 
of possibilities in the fields of health, recrea- 
tion, hospitalization, education, which will 
offer more jobs, a better standard of living, 
and the realization of our technological po- 
tential. 

American productive capacity will be in- 
finitely greater after the war than in 1939. 
If we permit our domestic standards of con- 
sumption to fall short of what the country is 
able to produce, we are faced with the specter 
of unemployment. Granted such a condi- 
tion, the obvious method of avoiding such un- 
employment is the capturing of foreign mar- 
kets. This brings into play considerations 
not only of the American tariff and its rela- 
tion to international trade but of the effect 
upon the living standards of other people re- 
sulting from the loss of their foreign trade 


through American competition. What be- 
comes necessary, therefore, is to create condi- 
tions which would permit the fullest resump- 
tion of international trade for the purpose of 
increasing the consuming power of backward 
countries. This means a policy of capital in- 
vestment and development in such countries 
as India, China, and Africa; this means the 
raising of the standards of living in these 
backward countries which will encourage an 
increase in their consuming purchasing power 
and will result in an increase in demand for 
the products of our Nation. This plan is 
based on a philosophy different than that of 
economic imperialism, for economic imperial- 
ism is based upon the theory of the exploita- 
tion of poorer states by larger states. Full 
economic development must be encouraged 
in all of these countries—otherwise we will 
be repeating the errors of the past and laying 
the foundation for the entrance of the Third 
World War. 

At the same time, as our economic policy 
is increasing production and raising the 
standard of living at home, we must engage 
in raising the standard of living in other 
countries. We must do it, in our own in- 
terest, and we have the means to do it. When 
the cease-firling order comes and the guns 
are stilled around the globe, we will hay- on 
hand more machine tools than all the rest 
of the world. Our home needs for machine 
tools will be less than our supply. But to the 
less economically developed nations machine 
tools will be more precious than rubies. For 
these are the machines that make machines, 
and machines are what these nations need, 
If we sell machine tools to South America, to 
China, to Russia, to India, to the Near East, 
we will help them to build their own pros- 
perity, and in exchange we can obtain raw 
materials for which we have need. 

Industrial leaders foresee in the indus- 
trialization of South America after the war 
an enormous market for capital goods. Here 
is a need to be filled for the economic good 
of 84,000,000 people. Machinery, machine 
tools, and the know-how about machines can 
be poured into the Latin-American countries 
for years before these nations are entirely 
converted from peonage to industrial pro- 
duction. 

China, a country with a population of 458,- 
000,000 people, has already made a 5- to 
10-year plan to develop basic industries, and 
expects to have a larger over-all plan of 20, 
30, or even 50 years to bring this great na- 
tion to the full flower of its possibilities. 
China will be a market for machinery, ma- 
chine tools, and industrial know-how for 
many years to come. 

Russia, with its 193,000,000 people, perhaps 
more than any other country, will have im- 
mediate need for vast amounts of equipment, 
machines, and tools to help restore its peace- 
time life. But Russia has already advanced 
far toward technological self-sufficiency, and 
more than any other nation is prepared to 
trade with the United States of America on 
a quid pro quo basis. 

India, with its 389,000,000 people, when it 
is freed from colonial status, will open new 
avenues for the entry of American heavy. 
goods, 

The nationg of Africa, the Near East, and 
other parts of the world, will develop in great 
economic strides if given the opportunity. 
And with every one there can be worked out 
agreements of a peaceful and friendly eco- 
nomic nature which will act for prosperity 
and against the possibilities of another war. 
With good management we can increase the 
consumers of the world by 1,000,000,000—or 
in other words, double the world’s produc- 
tion and consumption. 

The United States must take the leader- 
ship in this kind of international economics. 
We are highly industrialized, we are a large 
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and a strong nation with many resources, and 
we are capable of leadership. We should ac- 
cept the role of leadership. 

In many ways the Germans have shown 
superior ability in marshaling their eco- 
nomic resources, though no one in his senses 
can justify the ruthless and unscrupulous 
manner and purposes of their economic mo- 
bilization. They encouraged and sponsored 
research and technology, and with limited 
natural resources they have been able to 
wage a war which will require the best ef- 
forts of the three greatest world powers to 
defeat them. When they found themselves 
lacking in natural petroleum, they set to 
work to discover the oil that can be proc- 
essed from coal and from vegetable sources. 
They extracted medicines, dyes, and perfumes 
from coal. In this country we have put 
thousands of research people to work investi- 
gating petroleum, which is a limited natural 
resource, and merely tens of technologists to 
work on coal, of which we have a supply 
capable of lasting hundreds of years. 

What the Germans lacked, they set their 
scientists to work to discover in the ma- 
terials they already had or could get. The 
term “ersatz” has become one of amusing op- 
probrium in this country, but Germany fights 
a very effective war, much of it with ersatz 
materials, 

We need to emulate the good things the 
Germans have done, and improve them in our 
own way. We need to sponsor research and 
technology, while at the same time keeping 
free labor and free industry. We need to 
know what we have and can have, so we 
will never again be caught short on such 
strategic necessities as rubber and quinine. 

We must step into the international field, 
not haphazardly and catch-as-catch-can, but: 
with scientific study and with our eyes wide 
open. We need to train people in com- 
merce and government. If we are going to 
send a man to do business in Brazil, we 
need not only to teach him Portuguese but 
give him the entire background of Brazil, its 
customs and traditions and history as well 
as its products and the operations of its 
Government. We have had too much of the 
club type of businessman in our foreign 
relations. We need representatives who have 
a genuine understanding of people in the 
various countries—people who go there not 
only to get but to give—and the giving and 
getting need to be in terms of the foreign 
country’s background, not merely in the 
American tradition and method. 

Our schools and colleges and universities 
will need to apprehend the fact that we are 
becoming an international trading unit, 
They will need to train people thoroughly 
for work in other countries. We are going 
to need an international specialist corps as 
we have never needed one before, and it is 
the job of the schools to prepare it. It is 
the job of government to back and subsidize 
this training, in order that our national 
economic policy abroad can accomplish what 
we have laid out for it. 

In order to achieve a $200,000,000,000-a-year 
production at home, in order to achieve our 
ideal of relieving other countries from eco- 
nomic want and from the fear of new wars 
arising from economic want, we must desert 
the theory of high prices of the monopolist 
and cartelist—prosperity through scarcity, 
That theory has been tried and found want- 
ing. That theory promised us two cars in 
every garage and two chickens in every pot, 
That theory went down with the depression, 
2 no attempt should ever be made to dredge 

up. 

The encouragement of scientific and tech- 
nical development in America will do much 
to free the American businessman from the 
entanglements of foreign-dominated cartels. 
It has been argued in some quarters that in 
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some instances American business interests 
entered into foreign-cartel arrangements as 
a defensive measure, 1. e., to protect them 
against the inroads of ruinous competition 
provoked by the existence of more advanced 
scientific and technological inventions and 
discoveries abroad. If this is true, one 
method for curbing the need for the defen- 
sive carte] is to excel other nations in tech- 
nical and scientific development. If we can 
encourage the development of new inven- 
tions, new processes, etc., to enable us to pro- 
duce materials and commodities to compete 
successfully with foreign inventions and dis- 
coveries, we would then not only be destroy- 
ing the apology for the defensive cartel 
but we would at the same time be raising the 
standard of living at home for the American 
consumer. New inventions, new discoveries, 
would make it possible to produce better com- 
modities in greater quantities and at lower 
cost to the consuming public. 

We must achieve prosperity through maxi- 
mum production and consumption. The 
cornucopia never produced much out of the 
little end of the horn and it cannot be ex- 
pected to do so now. We must have the full- 
est production and the largest sales to the 
greatest number of people at the lowest pos- 
sible price throughout the world. We must 
abolish the idea of unit profit and adopt the 
principle of long-range profit. This is an 
American way of doing business. It has been 
tried by the acid test of practice, and it has 
worked, 

Let us, as American businessmen, put it 
into practice in a bigger and better interna- 
tional way than has ever been tried before. 
That way lies success for all businessmen, 
whether in an office or in a mine or on a 
farm, That way lies the only possible hope 
for prosperity and the only possible hope of 
preventing further wars. 


Smearing Our Great Heroes 


REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14, 1944 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Sunday night, while listening to Walter 
Winchell smear General MacArthur, in 
the same way that he and Drew Pearson 
smeared General Patton some time ago, 
I was reminded of what happened to 
Andrew Jackson more than 100 years 
ago, when he was prosecuted in a New 
Orleans court for trespass in making 
preparations to defend this country 
against a foreign power. In the Mem- 
phis Commercial Appeal, under the head- 
ing “News of Bygone Days,” is found this 
statement, dated March 11, 1844: 


In the Washington news letter received the 
day before yesterday was an article about the 
Senate and House of Representatives having 
passed a bill to restore $1,000 to Gen. Andrew 
Jackson, of the Hermitage, near Nashville, 
which is the amount of a fine imposed on 
him in New Orleans. The bill was signed 
by J. W. Jones, Speaker of the House; Willie 
P. Mangum, President of the Senate; and 
approved February 16, 1844, by John Tyler, 
President. 


Maybe some day we will wake up and 
put a stop to the smearing of our great 
heroes in time of war. 


Missouri Reunion in the Pacific 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1944 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
came to my desk this morning a letter 
written by Lt. Arthur Keimel, United 
States Naval Reserve, who is the chair- 
man, and First Lt. Lyman D. Field, of 
the Marine Corps, advising me there was 
to be a Missouri reunion in the Pacific, 
Sunday, March 26. This is a very inter- 
esting letter and under the permission 
granted me, I include it as part of my re- 
marks: 


Dear FELLOW Missourian: Missourians in 
the armed services of this area will hold a 
Missouri reunion in the Pacific at Kulamanu 
Studios and Gardens, near Diamond Head, 
on Sunday, March 26, 1944, 1100 to 1700. It 
will be a joyous occasion for the meeting of 
old friends and the making of new friends. 
Joining us in this gathering for good fellow- 
ship will be civilian residents and war workers 
who hail from old “Mizzoo.” 

Lt. Col. T. R. Yancey, United States Army, 
will deliver a real, old-time Missouri ora- 
tion extolling the ideas and ideals, the sons 
and daughters of Missouri and their notable 
achievements. There will be a reverent 
silence during the prayer in memory of the 
brave sons and courageous daughters of Mis- 
souri who in the current conflict haye made 
the sacrifice of supreme devotion for our 
country and the holy cause of human freedom 
under God. Chaplain A. L. Jamison, United 
States Army, will offer this prayer. The Mis- 
souri State flag will wave in the breeze along- 
side Old Glory. Missouri songs will be sung. 
A program worthy of Missouri’s honor and 
traditions will be present. 

We Missourians out here would be pleased 
to receive greetings and good cheer from you 
Missourians back home. So, I am asking you 
to send us your greeting by’ return special- 
delivery air-mail letter. 

May God bless you all always; grant our 
country and our courageous comrades in this 
common struggle for freedom a deserved vic- 
tory, and give us both the wisdom and the 
compassion to win and maintain a just, 
righteous, and lasting peace for all humanity. 

Heartily yours, 


KEIMEL, 
Chairman, Lieutenant, Chaplain Corps, 
S United States Naval Reserve. 


Address reply to First Lt. Lyman D. Field, 
United States Marine Corps, Headquarters, 
Fifth Amphibious Corps, care of Fleet Post 
Office, San Francisco, Calif, 


Oil-Meal Distribution in Wisconsin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1944 


Mr. STEVENSON, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
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from the chairman of the Wisconsin 
Agricultural Conservation Committee: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT AGENCY, 
Madison, Wis., March 11, 1944, 
Congressman WILLIAM H, STEVENSON, 
House Office Building, = 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. STEVENSON: You know that the 
triple A has been designated to take care of 
the mechanics of getting the dairy feed pay- 
ments out to farmers and I thought that you 
might be interested in the amount of money 
paid out by counties. Therefore, I am taking 
the liberty of sending you a copy of this 
summary. One is for the month of October 
only and the other is for the 2 months 
November and December. 

We have made another payment for Jan- 
uary but the reports are not all complete, 
and if you would be interested in it, I will be 
glad to send you one of them as soon as we 
have it. : 

We are starting right now making the 
February payment. The March and April 
payment will be made in one check, the same 
as the November and December payment, 
probably the early part of May. 

I am also enclosing a summary of the oil- 
meal distribution in the State of Wisconsin, 
The State triple A committee has appointed 
a feed advisory committee to assist in an 
equitable distribution to mixers, dealers, and 
feeders of the meal received under Food Pro- 
duction Order No. 9 (Rev. 3), which is the 
20-percent set-aside order. We are attach- 
ing the names of the State feed advisory com- 
mittee. We have made several surveys of 
the State and find that the shortage of oil 
meal was about the same over the entire 
State and for that reason, to date, have used 
primarily as a distribution pattern the animal 
units of each county. 

Upon a motion of the committee for the 
last 2 months 15 percent of the amount allo- 
cated to the State was given to the big mixers 
of which we have five in the State. Our defi- 
nition of a big mixer has been someone sell- 
ing his mixed feeds in two or more States and 
the balance is distributed through the triple 
A committee in the county to dealers show< 
ing the most need for it. 

I might say that in our last month's al- 
location triple A committees designated the 
dealers who were to receive the car, pay the 
bill of lading, and divide the meal as re- 
quested by the county triple A committee, 

The county triple A committees were asked 
to report back to the State triple A commit- 
tee, the names of the dealers and the amount 
received by each. To ‘date 63 counties, of 
the 69 receiving meal, 2 counties in the 
northernmost part of the State were not 
interested, have reported and they will all 
be in within a few days, part of this delay 
being caused by the late shipment of meal. 

The 63 counties that have reported back 
report that 786 dealers received meal out of 
the amount allocated by the State feed ad- 

committee which is an average of 

5.47 tons per dealer. When complete re- 

ports are in I am sure that approximately 

every dealer in the State will have had some 

5 5 out of the February allocation of 5,695 
ms. 

Without any doubt the lack of protein 
meals has held back milk production some- 
what in the State of Wisconsin and anything 
that can be done to get a more adequate sup- 
ply to the dairy farmer will greatly aid in 
keeping up the milk production and any 
suggestions that you might have of a more 
equitable distribution after it is received 
would be very welcome. 

Yours very truly, 
WALTER F. KATTERHENRY, 
Chairman, Wisconsin Agricultural 
Conservation Committee. 


February, 20 percent set-aside protein meal 
distribution 
Number | Average 
7. A Tonnage 
County (Wisconsin 0 of ton per 
2 ) | allocated dealers dealer 
30 7 4.25 
120 38 3 
95 10 9. 50 
20 6 5 
30 3 10 
$0 8 il 
90 14 6 
$0 10 9 
120 16 7.5 
90 4 22 


Dairy Feed Payment Summary 
OCTOBER—PRODUCTION SOLD PERIOD 


Hun- 
her of weicht | of bute 
County rof | weights | of but- 
(Wisconsin) pro- [ofwhole| terfat Payment 
ducers | milk sold 
sold 
1,596 | 43,812 | 106,649 817, 409, 56 
3,281 100, 721 94,876 | 34, 011.34 
1,640 | 40,869 | 48, 492 | 14, 200. 38 
1,847 | 70,984 | 33,372 | 22, 630.08 
4, 154 | 172, 191 82, 473 | 54, 956. 22 
2,426 | 153, 384 18,327 | 46, 748. 28 
2,362 | 167,836 | 11,369 | 50, 805. 56 
2, 806 |. 133, 895 6, 003 | 40, 408, 62 
3,034 | 119,948 | 65,626 | 38, 609. 44 
4,112 | 155,334 | 54,761 | 48, 790. 64 
NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER—PRODUCTION SOLD 
PERIOD 
1,575 | 95,525 234. 739 888. 047. 06 
3, 270 | 206, 731 | 180, 187 | 69, 226. 78 
1,608 | S4. 381 86, 155 | 28, 769. 50 
1,784 | 93, 888 41,453 | 29, 734: 52 
4,036 | 254,070 | 103, 328 | 80, 354. 12 
2, 281 | 196,954 | 21,957 | 50, 964. 48 
2,391 | 200,808 | 15,407 | 60, 858. 68 
2,750 | 185, 718 8. 610 | 56, 059. 80 
3. 131 237, 905 135, 694 | 76, 799. 26 
3, 960 | 218, 471 79, 702 68, 729. 38 


Twenty-first Hlinois Congressional Dis- 
trict Goes Over Top in War Bond Pur- 
chases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EVAN HOWELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1944 


Mr, HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I wish to call attention to the splen- 
did record achieved by the Twenty-first 
Congressional District of Illinois, which I 
am privileged to represent in Congress, 
with reference to the sale of War bonds 
in the Fourth War Loan drive which 
ended recently. 

I am proud to report to my colleagues 
that all four counties in my district— 
Christian, Macoupin, Montgomery, and 
Sangamon—far surpassed their quotas, 
not only for E bonds, but for all other 
bonds as well, and that their records as 
individual counties exceeded the State- 
wide percentage in Illinois. 

The information I cite, which is from 
data compiled by Mr, Omer Poos, well- 


known attorney at law of Hillsboro, Ill., 
Montgomery County, follows: 


Percentages sold 


Counties E bonds an eter 
185.1 164.5 
121. 3 132.2 
172.3 164.1 
“170.9 117.7 


The total percentage for the State of 
Illinois was 133.5 percent; the average 
percentage quota for the Twenty-first 
Congressional District of Illinois for E 
bonds was 162.4 percent; and the gen- 
eral average for all other bonds was 
144.62 percent. Thus it is observed that 
the Twenty-first Illinois Congressional 
District oversold the State percentage by 
11.12 percent, 

Once more has the Twenty-first Con- 
gressional District of Illinois demon- 
strated its determination to support the 
war effort to the fullest capacity. This 
has been true, not only in the present 
instance, but in every campaign regard- 
less of whether it has dealt with man- 
power; salvage, finance, or charity. 

The Twenty-first Congressional Dis- 
trict of Illinois is 100 percent plus be- 
hind the successful prosecution of the 
war, and its citizens will continue to 
make every possible contribution to 
hasten that day of complete and final 
triumph over the enemies of our Nation. 


Ships on the Ohio River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1944 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I am including 
herewith an editorial from the Enquirer, 
of Cincinnati, issue of March 10, 1944, 
concerning the construction of ships on 
the Ohio River. The article reads as 
follows: 

SHIPS ON THE OHIO 

The seafaring men who settled Marietta in 
1788 built sailing vessels. These they loaded 
with salt meat and grain and, successfully 
making the long inland voyage to the Gulf, 
went their several ways to distant salt water 
ports. This was regarded then as a miracle 
of enterprise; indeed it was. We in Cincin- 
nati built a brigantine that went to Phila- 
delphia, 

And how history is repeating itself. On 
the upper Ohio we are building for the Army 
and Navy many ships of from 3,000 to 5,000 
tons capacity. It reveals no military secret 
to say that we have seen dozens of them 
passing the public landing and, slipping 
under our bridges, go westward and south- 
ward accompanied by our good wishes and 
high hopes. It may be when the war is over 
Uncle Sam will send one of them back, a 
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battle-scarred veteran, flying its flags in 
triumph to gladden our eyes. 

A few years ago it seemed ridiculous and 
beyond imagination to think of constructing 
seagoing vessels in the heart of the conti- 
nent. But in these days nothing is impossi- 
ble. And if the 9-foot channel in the Ohio 
is deepened, there is no reason why what is 
now a wartime necessity may not be a per- 
manent industry. 


The State Soldier-Vote Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1944 


Mr. SABATH. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
1 in the New York PM for March 

3, 1944: 


THE STATE SOLDIER-VOTE BILL 


If that abomination of abominations, the 
compromise soldier-vote bill, is adopted by 
Congress and is not vetoed by the President, 
then the State of New York will require some 
such measure as that recommended by Gov- 
ernor Dewey in his special message if New 
York soldiers are tO have any chance of 
voting, 

The suggested New York bill, however, 
simply proves the absurdity of this insist- 
ence on State ballots, Here's what is going 
to happen if Congress adopts the so-called 
compromise and New York, as a result, passes 
the bill which the Governor recommends. 
Some Watertown boy in a fox hole over in 
New Guinea decides that he would like to 
exercise his American right of franchise. The 
result is, he sends in an application for a 
New York State ballot. After the application 
reaches Albany, if it ever does, a ballot is 
mailed to him. By that time he may be in 
the Marshall Islands or in Attu. When the 
ballot catches up with him, the next Presi- 
dent will have been inaugurated. 

What injustice to America's fighting men. 

Here are the men who are fighting our war 
to preserve our democracy and a studied at- 
tempt is being made to make it just as dif- 
ficult for them to vote as possible. Consider 
our own boys from Jefferson County, just 
by way of an example. They are scattered 
from one end of the world to the other. They 
are in Burma, in India, in North Africa, in 
the Middle East, in Italy, in Great Britain, 
in the Aleutians, in the southwest Pacific, in 
the Gilberts. 
- Yet in order that these boys vote some 
one must get to them not a ballot, simply, 
‘but their own particular ballot, the ballot 
which contains the names of the nominee 
for member of assembly from Jefferson 
County, the ballot which contains the names 
of the congressional nominees for this par- 
ticular district. 

And what applies to the Watertown boys 
applies to the boys of tens of thousands of 
different communities all through this coun- 
try. Instead of one ballot, we are going to 
have tens of thousands of ballots, all dif- 
ferent, and no one can vote unless he gets 
his own particular ballot. 

Back in the days of the Civil War when 
regiments were organized from one particu- 
lar section, such State ballots might be feasi- 
ble. For example, then we had the Tenth 
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New York Heavy Artillery or the One Hun- 
dred and Eighty-sixth Pennsylvania Infantry. 
But today 1 company may contain men 
from all the States in the Union. It is con- 
ceivable that for the men in that company 
to vote, 58 separate ballots may be necessary 
and perhaps more because in the State of 
New York alone, there may be nearly 40 sepa- 
rate ballots 

Picture the men of such a company lined 
uv, anxious to register their choice for Pres- 
ident of the United States. A worried com- 
pany clerk sorts over his ballots. “Are you 
from Pennsylvania?” the clerk asks the first 
man in the line. “No,” he replies, “I live in 
Oregon.” “Sorry,” says the clerk with final- 
ity, “the Oregon ballots missed. All we have 
are the ballots for Pennsylvania and Georgia.” 

And this is the way the Congress of the 
United States intends to provide the right 
of franchise to the fighting men of America 
with the open sanction and approval of the 
two Members of Congress from northern New 
York. 


Southern Milk versus Oleo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 


in the Appendix of the Recor» an article 
entitled “Southern Milk versus Oleo,” 
together with an accompanying table, 
both of which were published in Hoard’s 
Dairyman of September 25, 1943. 

There being no objection, the article, 
together with the accompanying table, 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

SOUTHERN MILK VERSUS OLEO 

One of our readers has asked us to com- 
ment on an editorial appearing in the Texas 
edition of the Progressive Farmer, but for 
some reason omitted from the Carolinas- 
Virginia edition. This editorial takes the or- 
ganized dairymen to task for their interest 
in anti-oleomargarine legislation and argues 
that the manufacture of oleomargarine 
raises the price of cottonseed oil and so is 
of large value to the southern farmer. ; 

In seeking factual data on this old-time 
controversy, we consulted various Govern- 
ment reports and from them compiled the 
accompanying table. For the purpose of 
bringing the comparison to a per farm basis, 
we used data for the 10 leading cotton States 
as well as the United States as a whole. If 
we had used all the States producing cotton, 
we would have shown up this old oleomar- 
garine propaganda in an even worse light. 

During the past 10 years milk production 
in the 10 cotton States has increased 20 per- 
cent and total sales of milk from farms in- 
creased by 31 percent. In the same period 
creamery butter production advanced 50 per- 
cent and factory cheese production was 
tripled. Thus it would appear that the 
farmers in these States had an increasing 
interest in protecting the dairy market from 


ask unanimous consent to have printed | an imitation product. 
Cottonseed and dairy data for 1939 


Value o! cottonseed products at mill: 


1,325,241,460 pounds crude oil 


Usages ol cottonseed oil: 


Cooking a o 


Oleo, poun: 
Other edible, 


‘Tota: used, poun 
Cottonseed oil used Ain 5 
Amount, pounds. 
Percent of total. 


Dairy production: 
Mik ponpen 
Milk sold, 


10 cotton States ! 


United Etates 
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71.000 2 $5, 194, 000 $1.92 

886,000} 2 $2, 597, 000 $0.96 
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002, 000 824. 302 000 $8. 90 
E $313, 514,000 | $115. 54 
$83, 485, 000 | $68, 347,000 | $25. 18 

$38, 780, 000 2 $34, 602, 000 812. 86 

$27, 002, 000 | 824, 202, 000 $8. 96 

$2, 886, 000 | 2 $2, 597, 000 $0. 98 

$33, 298, 000 | $29, 968,000 | $11. 04 

PB E 16, 641, 000, O00 6, 133 
7, 180, 000, 000 2 642 

126, 475, 000 47 

50, 619, 000 19 


1 10 largest cotton States are 8 Arkansas Georgia Louisiana. Mississippi. North Carolina, Oklahoma, 


South Carolina, Tennessee, and T. 


? Estimated as 90 percent of report ae United States this being the percent of cottonseed produced. 


Farm value based on 50 percent of factory value as re 
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The Soldier-Vote Mess 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14, 1944 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Chicago Times of March 11, 
1944: 

THE SOLDIER-VOTE MESS 

An Army chaplain—Charles L. Austin— 
has made a lot of Congressmen mad. He 
wrote to those who had fought the Federal 
ballot for men and women in the military 
services: 

“Tt is not exactly clear to me why you 
are opposed to a bill which is drawn in such 
manner as to permit a soldier to vote. Are 
you afraid he will not vote according to your 
desire; is it that he will be politically ig- 
norant and therefore unworthy to express 
his judgment? 

“These questions call for an answer and 
you, sir, better have a good one.” 

Mr. Roosevelt called a previous State bal- 
lot bill a “fraud.” Governor Dewey thinks 
the Federal ballot was “a blank piece of 
paper.” The thing on which Congress has 
compromised is a mess. By the time the 
soldiers overseas learn all about it, we may 
have a major political issue. 


Our Irresponsible Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT M. LAFOLLETTE, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Our Irresponsible Govern- 
ment,” written by Charles A. Beard and 
eee in the Progressive of March 6, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Our IRRESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT 
(By Charles A. Beard) 

Two things the American people have long 
taken for granted, like the air they breathe: 
the liberties and the rights of self-govern- 
ment which they enjoy under the constitu- 
tional system of the United States. They 
have seemed to imagine that no matter what 
they think, say, and do, these liberties and 
rights will endure forever, like the hills and 
the stars. 

Yet they have, within the past 25 years, 
witnessed the destruction of civil liberties 
and the collapse of popular governments 
far and wide over the surface of the earth. 
They have seen parliament after parliament 
paralyzed by incapacity to legislate and con- 
trol executive aggression, and then either dis- 
appear entirely or sink into utter futility. 
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They have seen great nations disgusted 
by factionalism and negationism in legisla- 
tive chambers and willing to surrender to 
demagogs prepared to promise them peace, 
action, and security. 

Is it possible that the American people 
actually regard themselves as utterly and for- 
ever immune to the calamities which have 
marked the march of despotism in Europe 
and Asia? 

Is it possible that the Congress and Presi- 
dent of the United States can pursue un- 
scathed in the coming half century the 
methods they have followed during the past 
25 years? Are they prepared by organization, 
precedure, knowledge, and spirit to cope suc- 
cessfully with the pressing and complicated 
issues of government already crowding in 
upon them—issues almost certain to become 
more pressing and more complicated in the 
years immediately ahead? 


THREE SLEEPING RESOLUTIONS 


That a few Members of the present Con- 
gress are disturbed by such questions is made 
evident in three resolutions which have been 
introduced since it opened in January 1943. 

The first is a proposal by Senator ROBERT 
M. La FOLLETTE, In., Wisconsin Progressive, 
for reducing and streamlining the commit- 
tees of the Senate in the interest of a more 
efficient transaction of public business. 

The second is a resolution introduced in 
the House of Representatives by Representa- 
tive Estes Kerauver to amend the rules in 
such a way as to make it possible for the 
House to invite heads of departments and 
independent agencies to report and answer 
questions on the floor of the House. 

The third is a joint resolution, sponsored 
by Representative Monroney and Senator 
Maroney, which calls for the creation of a 
joint committee empowered to investigate 
and report on the whole problem of efficient 
congressional procedure and efficient methods 
for conducting the relations between- Con- 
gress and the President. 

But at the moment these resolutions seem 
to be sleeping in committee rooms and there 
are few overt signs that a majority of Sen- 
ators and Representatives are looking beyond 
their noses in this respect or ever dream that 
the deluge may come in their own time, in- 
stead of after they are safely interred in their 
graves. 

After all, aren’t they working hard in com- 
mittees, answering letters and telephone calls, 
running errands for constituents, making 
speeches on the floor, talking fast and furi- 
ously in cloak rooms and caucuses, and 
answering back when the President tells them 
that they are trying to commit a fraud on the 
people of the United States? Yes. But is 
that enough? 

Meanwhile questions asked in Congress and 
by citizens seeking information concerning 
their Government remain unanswered. 
Meanwhile, save on rare occasions, debates 
in the House and Senate are as desultory as 
ever, grave issues continue to be undefined, 
to say nothing of joined, and an air of irre- 
sponsibility seems to hang thickly over the 
Capitol Hill as well as the White House. 

Now, exact information and a Sense of re- 
sponsibility on the part of public authorities 
are certainly indispensable to the conduct 
and maintenance of constitutional govern- 
ment, at least in the long run. Surely none 
will deny the essential truth of this propo- 
sition. Nevertheless, it is repeatedly flouted 
im Congress and by the President. 

In order to make this point clear and ex- 
plicit, let us take a single illustration out of 
the many available to anybody who studies 
and observes the transaction of public busi- 
ness in Washington. 

On November 26, 1943, Senator HUGH A. 
BUTLER, of Nebraska, made a report to the 
Senate on our financial operations in Latin 
America. Now, I do not know Senator BUTLER. 


Nor do I pretend to judge here the merits of 
his argument or the case he raised, although 
I have probably given more time to the mat- 
ter than the average busy American citizen. 
Nor do I here pass upon the motives of Sena- 
tor BUTLER or his critics. All I want to do 
is to call attention to the way in which a 
piece of public business is handled in Wash- 
ington. 

In the course of his report, Senator BuTLER 
stated: “Our actual expenditures, commit- 
ments, and extensions of credit in or for 
Latin America during the 3 years 1942, 1943, 
1944 total more than $6,000,000,000.” 
Senator went on to say that a considerable 
part of this money was being spent in ways 
that did not advance good relations between 
the United States and Latin America. 


ALL IS CONFUSION 


Leaving out of account the rhetoric of the 
business, there stands the Senator's state- 
ment about the $6,000,000,000. Surely Con- 
gress and the people have a right to know 
whether the figure is approximately true or 
is grotesquely false. 

The Constitution provides explicitly: “No 
money shall be drawn from the Treasury, but 
in consequence of appropriations made by 
law; and a regular statement and account of 
the receipts and expenditures of all public 
money shall be published from time to time.” 
Since no military secrets were involved in the 
mere fact of the $6,000,000,000, Congress and 
the people were entitled to know about it. 
Well, what did they learn? 

According to the Associated Press, Nelson 
Rockefeller issued a statement as follows: 
“Spending and commitments to spend in 
Latin America in the last 3 years by all Gov- 
ernment agencies, including military and 
naval installations, total less than $6,000,- 
000,600." In other words, it seemed that Sen- 
ator BUTLER was 10 times wrong, absurdly 
wrong. 

On the same day, Senator MCKELLAR, acting 
chairman of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, who, if anybody, might be supposed 
to know, declared cautiously: “If I under- 
stand correctly, $2,207,000,000 is all that has 
been spent down there for every purpose, in- 
cluding the purchase of war materials.” So 
it looked for a moment as if Senator BUTLER 
was either careless or frightfully ignorant, 
and trying to make trouble for the adminis- 
tration. Either that or the three gentlemen 
did not know what they were talking about or 
were talking through their hats. 

In any event, that queer bird known as 
John Q. Citizen, who has to pay taxes to meet 
the bill whatever it is must have felt more 
cross-eyed than ever. For his edification, 
newspapers, magazines, and columnists 
poured out ink like cuttlefish, making the 
air thicker than a London fog. After read- 
ing a bale of clippings I felt like Old Ben 
Turpin himself, and awaited more enlighten- 
ment. 

On January 20, 1944, Senator BUTLER opened 
up again. He presented to the Senate a long 
and detailed schedule, checked by certified 
public accountants and citing the documen- 
tary sources of each major item. Accord- 
ing to this schedule, the total figure in the 
case in question was $5,733,953,534, as far as 
independent Latin-American countries alone 
were concerned. That is not far from the 
original claim, $6,000,000,000. 

Some debate then took place. There 
seemed to have been some confusion among 
Senator Burter’s critics over the period cov- 
ered. But his figures were not refuted. Sen- 
ator McKeLLAR, instead of tearing them to 
pieces and giving the facts, if he could, laid 
special emphasis on the importance of main- 
taining the good-neighbor policy. Senator 
BUTLER agreed with him on that policy but 
wanted to know whether the methods of ex- 
penditure pursued were actually doing good 
or harm. 
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After Senator BUTLER’s new accounting was 
made public, a person supposed to be speaking 
for the State Department deplored the inci- 
dent as injurious to the good-neighbor pol- 
icy, but did not, perhaps could not, tear into 
Senator Burier’s schedule item by item and 
give the correct total. 

The story could be extended indefinitely, 
but that figure of $6,000,000,000 still remains 
a mystery. 

My point is made. There is something 
fundamentally wrong and irresponsible in a 
legislature and an executive department 
which cannot settle such a question on the 
basis of positive knowledge within 24 hours. 
In any efficient and responsible government 
it could be so settled and would be. No mili- 
tary secrets are involved—just the brute fact 
of a #6,000,000,000 bill which taxpayers will 
have to meet or not. 

Here the case is rested and I submit to 
candid readers the proposition that the meth- 
ods and machinery of the legislative and 
executive departments at Washington need a 
drastic overhauling in the interest of safety 
for constitutional government. 


Save the Soil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER THOMAS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recor a short statement entitled “Save 
the Soil,” which was prepared by Jerry 
Eddings, a member of the Mound Valley 
4-H Club, of Hominy, Okla. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


George Washington s.id, Nothing, in my 
opinion, would contribute more to the wel- 
fare of the State than the proper manage- 
ment of lands.” And today more than ever 
before, the future of the entire Nation is de- 
pendent upon the soil. If all the thin cover- 
ing of fertile soil would suddenly vanish all 
life would cease from the earth within a year. 
Many people have begun to realize this is 
gradually happening to our soil, but not 
enough people are doing anything about it. 
If you will just look around at the deep 
gullies, the eroded hillsides, and the farms 
where the soil has become too poor for one 
to obtain a living from it you will realize the 
problems we are facing today. But, my 
friends, it takes more than realization—it 
takes action. We must remember that soil 
conservation is a problem in the entire Na- 
tion and cannot be solved by just a few con- 
scientious farmers. 

The flood-oontrol measures that are being 
considered will help greatly in controlling the 
water that has carried away millions of tons 
of our fertile soil, but we must carry on other 
soil-conservation practices. We must carry 
on practices that will not only prevent the 
further depletion of soils, but we must also 
rebuild the soil that has been washed or 
blown away. The place to begin is on our 
own individual farms. We must not wait 
until our soil is deposited in river beds. The 
wind and water erosion of our land has de- 
pleted more soil, has caused more poverty, 
has brought more business failures, has 
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brought more short-time school terms, has 
closed more churches, and brought about 
more depression than all other factors com- 
bined. 

We, as 4-H Club members, are the future 
farmers. We are the men and women of 
tomorrow, and these are our problems. Now 
is the time for us to start doing something 
about it. We must encourage terracing on 
our own and our neighbor’s land; we must 
plant the crops that will rebuild our soil 
and increase its fertility. We must cooper- 
ate with agencies that are sponsoring soil 
conservation, But it takes more than co- 
operation; it takes action on our part. We 
cannot wait for someone else to do our 
work. Like our forefathers who builded 
their own log houses, it is our Job to protect 
our own lands and put into practice the 
knowledge we have gained from our county 
agents. We must accept the responsibility 
and advance the soil conservation of Amer- 
ica, keeping in mind that it is not America’s 
job to protect our soil, but our job, as Amer- 
icans, to protect, reclaim and rebuild our 
soll. 


Numbers of gullies now remind us 
We should build our land to stay, 

And departing leave behind us 
Fields that will not wash away. 


When our boys assume the mortgage 
On the land that’s had our toil, 

They'll not have to ask the question, 
Here's the farm, but where’s the soil?” 


Post-War Air Transportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14, 1944 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lem of post-war air transportation as it 
relates to ships is now of great moment. 
It requires the consideration and most 
earnest thought of every Member of the 
Congress. Under unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I present a statement of Ad- 
miral Land made before the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
January 13, 1944, on the subject. 

If denied the right to use aviation, the 
American merchant marine is put in a 
strait jacket, competition with foreign 
shipping will be destroyed, and the mer- 
chant marine will again be driven from 
the seas. The merchant marine is essen- 
tial to the maintenance of foreign com- 
merce, to the promotion of foreign com- 
merce, and to the maintenance of peace 
in the world. If we had possessed an 
adequate merchant marine in the days 
before World War No. 1 and World War 
No. 2, I am confident that neither of 
those wars would have come. 

STATEMENT OF ADMIRAL E. 8. LAND, CHAIRMAN, 
UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION, BEFORE 
THE MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES COM- 
MITTEE, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, WITH 
RESPECT TO OCEAN-AIR TRANSPORTATION ON 
JULY 13, 1944 
You have asked me to express my views 

with respect to legislation pertaining to Civil 

Aeronautics, particularly the bill (H. R. 3421) 

now pending before the House Committee on 


Interstate and Foreign Commerce, which di- 
rectly affects the American merchant marine 
and its place in the post-war economy. Iam 
glad to have this opportunity and you know 
that I appreciate to the fullest the zeal and 
the intelligence which this committee applies 
in all matters having to do with the merchant 
marine. 

Th> Maritime Commission is planning on 
the assumption that the broad policy of the 
United States with the coming of peace will 
include the development and expansion of 
American import and export foreign com- 
merce to encourage a maximum of employ- 
ment at home, to meet responsibilities de- 
volving upon the United States in regard to 
areas and peoples abroad, and to secure to 
our people the overseas transportation fa- 
cilities and experience as a bulwark of na- 
tional defense. The American merchant 
marine is an instrument for the maintenance 
and stimulation of the export and import 
commerce of the United States. The same 
thing is true of our overseas air services, 
present and future. Ships and planes are 
not an end in themselves; they are a means 
to an end They are arms or instruments of 
the nation, its people, and its government, 
to carry on and to insure the movement of 
its overseas commerce to meet the needs of 
commerce and national defense in time of 
war or peace, 

That commerce and the instrument of that 
commerce, as you know, are peculiarly subject 
to competition from the aims and plans and 
instruments of foreign countries playing 
leading parts in the world economy. 

These fundamental matters, I „believe, 
place a duty upon the Maritime Commission 
to look forward in the interests of keeping 
the merchant marine and developing it in 
such ways as to enable it to function as an 
effective instrument of our foreign commerce 
in the face of foreign competition. This is 
quite a different matter than the supervision 
and promotion of domestic commerce. In 
the domestic field, the Government has ab- 
solute control subject to the constitutional 
requirements with respect to due process, 
and so forth. In the international field the 
Government has no such breadth of con- 
trol. Different considerations therefore ap- 
ply in administering policies in the field of 
foreign commerce and overseas transporta- 
tion. Transportation on and over the inter- 
national waters calls for facilities, experience, 
and policies geared to meet national needs 
in relation to international considerations. 

The Merchant Marine Act, 1936, was en- 
acted to enable the United States to develop 
an American merchant marine and to main- 
tain it in the face of the very effective com- 
petition from the merchant marines of other 
countries. This competition of foreign ship- 
ping companies will continue after the war 
and it is certain that our air lines engaged 
in foreign transportation will be faced with 
very active competition from foreign air lines. 

In many foreign countries the transoceanic 
air lines and steamship companies have been 
even before the war and wil be further com- 
bined or coordinated so that these countries 
will obtain the advantages of such integrated 
operations. It is natural and logical to co- 
ordinate these forms of overocean transpor- 
tation. A number of foreign shipping com- 
panies have publicly indicated their intention 
of operating air services, some are now par- 
ticipating in proposed trans-Atlantic air 
lines, and before the war there were many 
instances of affiliation between various for- 
eign steamship lines and air lines, all with 
the approval of their governments. 

I do not need to labor the importance of 
overseas transportation as a bulwark of na- 
tional defense. I remind the Congress of it, 
and will continue to remind everyone of it, 
because some persons might even forget the 
lessons of this war. 
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The Maritime Commission made a report 
to the chairman of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce with re- 
spect to the bill, H. R. 3421, which involves 
primarily the question of making use of the 
facilities of shipping companies in transocean 
air-lines services. The Maritime Commission 
has suggested to the Honorable CLARENCE F, 
Lea, chairman of that committee, amend- 
ments which it deems desirable to help to 
carry out the objectives I have just out- 
lined. I have a copy of this report for your 
information. I feel sure that every member 
of this committee and every Member of 
Congress after they have an opportunity to 
study these matters will realize the import- 
ance in the post-war period of preparedness 
for the rebuilding and expansion of our for- 
eign trade and the imperative need for strik- 
ing off any shackles that may exist in the 
law, or as a result of the interpretation of 
the law, which would fetter us in a manner 
that other nations are not fettered. This 
Nation must not turn over its present ascend- 
ency in the air and on the sea to possible 
competition of other nations, 

The report of the Maritime Commission 
to the Honorable CLARENCE F. LEA, chairman, 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, House of Representatives, points out 
the provisions of law and more particularly 
the interpretation of law which prevents- 
complete and full development of foreign 
transportation both on and over the sea. 
Since the Civil Aeronautics Board in its deci- 
sions emphasizes matters of legislative history 
relative to the enactment of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938 and the proposed amend- 
ments to the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
which were suggested by the House Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee in connec- 
tion with a series of amendments enacted in 
1938, I wish to point out and emphasize with 
care and in some detail that interpretations 
placed upon the provisions of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act are inconsistent with the ex- 
pressed intent and understanding of Con- 
gress and in some respects are contradictory 
to the policy of the Civil Aeronautics Act it- 
self. It seems to me that the intent and 
aim of Congress has been misinterpreted and 
that the stated objectives of Congress in en- 
acting the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, and 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, cannot be 
attained without amendment to the Civil 
Aeronautics. Act. Your committee is familiar 
with much of this history, and particularly 
with the amendments proposed in 1938 to 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936. 8 

The United States Maritime Commission 
believes in the future of the American mer- 
chant marine. The United States Maritime 
Commission believes in the future of Ameri- 
ican aeronautics. The combined strength of 
the merchant marine and the air marine of 
tomorrow will be the gage of the strength of 
the United States in foreign and domestic 
commerce. The weakness of one will be re- 
flected in any power of the other. 

The United States Maritime Commission 
has been directed by Congress to foster the 
development and encourage the maintenance 
of a merchant marine adequate both for na- 
tional defense and for the needs of our for- 
eign and domestic commerce. The Civil 
Aeronautics Board has been empowered by 
Congress to exercise its powers and duties for 
the encouragement and development of an 
air-transportation system, properly adapted 
to the present and future needs of the foreign 
and domestic commerce of the United States 
of the Postal Service, and of the national 
defense. Both the United States Maritime 
Commission and the Civil Aeronautics Board 
have similar obligations to encourage the 
growth, promote the development, and 
strengthen the weakness of the services under 
their guidance and control. The stated poli- 
cies of Congress are practically identical in 
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the respective objects sought for the mer- 
chant marine and the air-transport system of 
the United States—a strong virile organiza- 
tion, untrammeled by restrictions expressed 
or implied, complementary and auxiliary to 
each other, helping not hindering the growth 
of the other. 

In 1937, prior to the passage of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, the United States 
Maritime Commission reported to Congress 
in an economic survey of the American mer- 
chant marine that— 

“In view of the fact that aircraft have a 
definite place in overseas trade, and in view 
of the further fact that there is a close rela- 
tionship between shipping and overwater fiy- 
ing, it is recommended that responsibility for 
the economic development of this new form 
of transport be lodged in the Maritime Com- 
mission.” 

The policy of Congress, with relation to 
the development of the merchant marine, 
States that “it is necessary for the national 
defense.” 

The policy of Congress with relation to civil 
aeronautics states that The Board shall con- 
sider * * * as being in public interest and 
in accordance with the public convenience 
and necessity, (a) the encouragement and 
development of an air transportation system 
properly adapted to the present and future 
needs * * * of the national defense. 

In the development of both the merchant 
marine and civil aeronautics the United 
States Maritime Commission and the Civil 
Aeronautics: Board are instructed, directed, 
and empowered by Congress to strengthen 
national defense. Today the Navy, in the 
operation of its surface transport system, 
superbly aided by the merchant marine, finds 
in the Air Forces of the United States help 
and protection. The phrase “keep them sail- 
ing” has become an accomplished fact 
through the effectuation of the American 
purpose expressed in the phrase “keep them 
flying.” The Civil Aeronautics Board has had 
occasion during the present national emer- 
gency to utilize the transportation system 
developed by steamship companies as well 
as air-line companies in the cause of na- 
tional defense, conscious of its value and 
possibilities in the development of the fu- 
ture commerce of this Nation. The Civil 
Aeronautics Board in one case early in the 
war stated: ; 

“We find that, on the basis of national 
defense considerations, the air transportation 
of mail, persons, and property as proposed 
“by export between the terminal ports of New 
York, N. Y., and Foynes, Irish Free State, is 
required by the public convenience and 
necessity * * *, We believe that the 
needs of national defense would be ade- 
quately met by a temporary certificate to be 
continued in force for as long as the emer- 
gency likely to occasion the need for such 
service may exist.” 

This decision of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board recognized the auxiliary and comple- 
mentary character of the air service to the 
merchant marine. The granting of the 
afore-mentioned certificate is a clear indica- 
tion that the ownership of air lines by 
steamship companies is an aid in the devel- 
opment of civil aeronautics. 

H. R. 3421, now pending before the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
provides in section 408 (b) that the approval 
of the Civil Aeronautics Commission shall not 
be granted to a common or contract carrier 
other than an air carrier allowing participa- 
tion in aeronautics unless “it finds that the 
transaction or the maintenance of such rela- 
tionship will promote the public interest by 
enabling such carrier to use aircraft to public 
advantage in its operations and will not 
restrain competition.” 

This provision of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
has been narrowly interpreted by the Civil 
Aeronauties Board. In an address delivered 
by Mr. Harllee Branch, member of the Civil 


Aeronautics Board, on November 11, 1943, he 
stated: 

“The Board has determined that the pro- 
visions of the Civil Aeronautics Act rigidly 
restrict the participation of the older forms 
of transportation in the air-transport field, 
and this determination is amply supported 
by well-established congressional policy.” 

Mr. Branch implied in his speech that this 
determination is based upon the Biblical 
quotation, “For where your treasure is, there 
your heart will be also,” implying that steam- 
ship companies having much heavier invest- 
ments in surface operations will, if per- 
mitted to engage in air transportation, de- 
vote their major energies to surface opera- 
tions at the expense of air operations. This 
quoted excerpt from the speech of Mr. 
Branch follows the language usec in the 
opinion of the Board in the American Export 
Lines case when, in referring to section 408 
(b) of the Civil Aeronautics Act, it stated: 

“Nevertheless, this proviso is extremely re- 
strictive and only those limited air-transport 
services which are auxiliary and supple- 
mentary to other air-transport operations 
and which are therefore incidental thereto, 
can meet the conditions laid down by that 
proviso.” 

Further on ir an independent opinion Mr. 
Ryan, member of the Board, stated: 

“Thus, a construction of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act which rigidly limits the partici- 
pation of a surface carrier in the air-transport 
field to cases where the surface carrier is 
enabled to use aircraft in its own operation 
to public advantage is in harmony with the 
well-established preexisting congressional 
policy.” 

These two excerpts from the leading case 
discussing the right of steamship-company 
control over air lines are consonant with the 
position taken by the opponents of owner- 
ship of air lines by companies operating other 
forms of transportation. I believe that rigid 
restrictions imposed upon steamship com- 
panies are contrary to the wording and spirit 
of the declaration of policy, for Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, adopted by Congress when it 
stated: 

“The Board shall consider * * the 
encouragement and development of civil aer- 
onautics.” 

The Civil Aeronautics Board has ruled that 
its denial of the right of a steamship com-. 
pany to enter the air-transport field “is also 
in harmony with well-established congres- 
sional policy.” 

This statement of the Board is, I believe, 
contrdictory to the declaration of policy 
adopted by Congress for civil aeronautics. 
It is drawn from a comparison between rail- 
road control of steamship companies (and 
motor service) and common-carrier control 
of air-transportion system. There is no 
factual basis for such comparison. Develop- 
ment of the air is not dependent upon or 
restricted by tracks upon which trains oper- 
ate or roads over which bus lines travel or 
routes necessarily followed by vessels. The 
Civil Aeronautics Board has stated in dis- 
cussing the relationship of its decisions in 
the American Export Line cases with similar 
cases under the Panama Canal Act and the 
Railroad Transportation Act that— 

“As a matter of general principle we recog- 
nize that, in view of the dissimilarity of the 
operation of motor carriers and air carriers 
the principles which gave governed the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in its deter- 
mination of cases involving railroad control 
of motor carriers (and which in a fairly well 
developed form were before Congress at the 
time of the enactment of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act) should not be strictly applied 
under the second proviso of section 408 (b).“ 

And yet despite this statement in the mat- 
ter of the application of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad Co., and other cases, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board holds that a construction of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act which rigidly limits 
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the participation of other forms of trans- 
portation in the air-transport field, is in 
harmony with the intent of Congress as 
established by the la e used in the act 
and by the legislative background of various 
tr: nsportation acts. 

It is thus apparent that an amendment to 
the Civil Aeronautics Act must be enacted by 
Congress before the Civil Aeronautics Board 
will remove present-day restrictions upon the 
entrance of steamship companies into the 
air-transport field. Further argument to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board that the interpreta- 
tion placed upon the Civil Aeronautics Act 
by it is contrary to the spirit and intent and 
words of Congress in its declaration of policy 
relative to future development of civil aero- 
nautics will presumably be of no avail. Civil 
Aeronautics Board evidently believes that it is 
expressing congressional intent in precluding 
the shipping industry from participation in 
the air-transport field. 

Congress authorized and directed the 
United States Maritime Commission to study 
and to cooperate with vessel owners in devis- 
ing means by which “there may be con- 
structed by or with the aid of the United 
States express-liner or superliner vessels 
comparable with those of other nations, espe- 
cially with a view to their use in national 
emergency, and the use in connection with or 
in lieu of such vessels of transoceanic aircraft 
service,” and “to make recommendation to 
Congress, from time to time, for such further 
legislation as it deems necessary better to ef- 
fectuate the purpose and policy of this act.” 

The participation of the maritime industry 
in civil aeronautics is necessary if the United 
States is to have a merchant marine adequate 
for the development of its foreign and domes- 
tic commerce. European nations, through 
their steamship companies, have entered the 
field of aviation. Competition with the mer- 
chant marines of other nations therefore, de- 
mands that the American merchant marine 
be unshackled by arbitrary and narrow in- 
terpretation of civil aeronautics law. Post- 
war competition in shipping will be keener 
and more serious than any heretofore met by 
American steamship companies. Coopera- 
tion between air-transport systems and the 
merchant marine is a condition precedent to 
meeting this post-war competition and the 
maintenance of at least an equal position in 
foreign commerce with those nations who 
place no restrictions upon the operation of 
steamship companies in the aviation field. 

The Maritime Commission believes that 
the Maritime Commission and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board should advise each with 
the other before final determination in any 
transaction wherein aeronautics problems 
involve or affect the maritime industry. The 
United States Maritime Commission believes 
that these two boards should collaborate in 
determining matters of this nature not only 
when ship lines operate air lines but also 
on routes where the American shipping in- 
dustry does not operate air lines. There 
should be no inhibitions, no prohibitions, 
statutory or otherwise. 

The United States Maritime Commission is 
suggesting an amendment to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act to accomplish this end. The 
amendments proposed are entirely in ac- 
cord with the stated declaration of policy 
adopted by Congress for civil aeronautics. 
Permission to the maritime industry to en- 
gage in aeronautics would tend to “encour- 
age and develop an air-transportation sys- 
tem properly adapted to the present and 
future needs of the foreign and domestic 
commerce of the United States, of the Post- 
al Service, and of national defense.” 

It would provide additional “competition 
in aviation to the extent necessary to as- 
sure the sound development of an air-trans- 
portation system properly adapted to the 
needs of foreign and domestic commerce.” 

On August 23, 1943, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board in the matter of the application of 
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the Boston & Maine Railroad and Maine 
Central Railroad Co. with respect to their 
interest in Northeast Airlines, Inc., under 
section 408 of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938, as amended, stated: 

“The provisions of section 408 carry into 
the Civil Aeronautics Act a well-established 
national policy that the various forms of 
transportation should be mutually independ- 
ent. That this has long been the prevailing 
congressional intent is conclusively estab- 
lished by the legislative background of the 
various transportation acts and by the lan- 
guage of the Civil Aeronautics Act itself. We 
ere convinced that a construction of this act 
which rigidly limits the participation of other 
forms of transportation in the air-transport 
field is in harmony with the intent of Con- 
gress, and is necessary to attain a full and 
sound development of our national air-trans- 
portation system. Congressional action 
clearly indicates a conclusion that the public 
interest requires that the various forms of 
transportation be kept distinct, so that each 
can operate in its own sphere independently 
of the others. We must therefore scrutinize 
carefully each situation in which there exists 
a relationship between an air carrier and 
another common carrier in order to deter- 
mine, first, if there has been an acquisition 
of control within the meaning of the act, 
and, if so, whether such acquisition would 
be consistent with the public interest and 
in accord with the provisions of section 408 

b Sad 

f The Board in its opinion again relied upon 
its interpretation of the Panama Canal Act 
and the Motor Carriers Act, upon which it 
believes the provisions of section 408 (b) of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act were patterned, for- 
getting that— 

“The purpose of the Panama Canal amend- 
ment to the act was not to forbid railroad 
ownership, operation, or control of steamship 
lines but to forbid the use of such ownership 
or control in such a manner as to restrict 
movement of interstate commerce in the in- 
terest of that railroed’s competing rail lines” 
(77 Interstate Commerce reports at 187). 

There are presently pending before the Civil 
Aeronautics Board 11 applications by the rail- 
roads or their subsidiaries, 80 applications by 
motor-carrier companies, and 8 applications 
by steamship lines. The steamship compa- 
nies requesting the right to participate in 
aeroneutics are Waterman, Moore-McCor- 
mack, United Fruit Co., Pan Atlantic Coastal 
Lines, Matson Navigation, and Grace Lines. 

Mr. Branch, in his speech hereinbefore 
quoted, further stated: 

“Frequently someone inquires whether 
there should be any imposed limit on the 
number of our carriers operating in both the 
domestic and international fields. Those who 
ask this question might be able to answer it 
for themselves if they bore in mind that the 
Civil Aeronautics Act requires the Board to 
‘foster sound economic conditions in the air- 
transportation services.’ 

“Congress, in giving the Board this direc- 
tive, undoubtedly desired to avoid in air 
transportation anything similar to the eco- 
nomie tragedy of the short-line railroads. 
Most of us know that 40 or 50 years ago the 
public enthusiasm for railroad transporta- 
tion rose to such a high peak that large num- 
bers of short-line railroads were built to serve 
the smaller cities and towns throughout the 
country. Millions of dollars were invested in 
these short-line railroads, and practically all 
of these vast sums came from towns, coun- 
ties, municipalities, and individuals who had 
a fervent faith in the prosperity of these en- 
terprises. 

“The era of the short-line railroads forms a 
sad chapter in our history. It is a story of 
failure, of bankruptcy, of great losses to in- 
vestors and, in many instances, the complete 
impoverishment of those who had invested 
their life savings in these railroads. 

“No one who has the sound development 
of the air-transportation industry at heart 


wishes to see its future endangered by over- 
expansion. The Civil Aeronautics Board is 
duty bound to resist any pressure directed 
toward uneconomic or unsound expansion. 
Its decisions on applications for new routes 
must be founded on something more sub- 
stantial than enthusiasm and overopti- 
mism.“ 

The United States Maritime Commission 
shares with the Civil Aeronautics Board the 
conviction that pressure directed toward un- 
economic or unsound expansion of aero- 
nautics should be resisted, but is convinced 
that lack of faith in the future of the indus- 
try based upon past failures of railroad and 
steamship companies is both uneconomic and 
unsound. 

One primary difficulty immediately facing 
the future of the air-transport industry is 
the uncertainty facing the Civil Aeronautics 
Board in the matter of the future basic in- 
ternational aviation policy which this Gov- 
ernment may be called upon to undertake 
in the immediate post-war period. The 
Board has stated on occasion that: 

“In view of the enormous importance of 
air transportation in future international 
relations whatever general reconsideration of 
basic international aviation policy which 
this Government may be called upon to un- 
dertake in the immediate post-war period 
should not be hampered by a decision of the 
Board granting an unlimited authorization 
in this proceeding. This is especially de- 
sirable in view of the fact that all other cer- 
tificates involving foreign air transportation 
issued by the Board during the present emer- 
gency have been granted on a terminable 
basis and thus are subject to reconsideration 
in the post-war period.” 

Pan American Airways, Inc., recognized 
this decision in an application filed by United 
Airlines Transportation Corporation with 
Civil Aeronautics Board when it advised the 
Board by letter dated May 20, 1943, that it 
was their position that action on United 
applications should be withheld pending a 
determination of the United States Govern- 
ment’s future policy with respect to inter- 
national air transportation. It is apparent 
that the doubt of the Board as to future 
governmental policy permeates the aero- 
nautics field. 

The amendments suggested by the United 
States Maritime Commission are not with a 
view to the control of aeronautics. They 
are prompted by the considered judgment 
that it is necessary for the maritime indus- 
try to participate in the air transport field, 
if the objectives of the congressional policy 
established for the merchant marine are to 
be attained and the position of the merchant 
marine in foreign trade is to be a fact. The 
future of the merchant marine in post-war 
competition lies at stake in the decision to 
be made by Congress upon the proposed 
amendments. United States Maritime Com- 
mission would point out that the exclusion 
of the merchant marine by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board has been based upon its find- 
ing that the inclusion of the merchant ma- 
rine would not be in the public interest. The 
Civil Aeronautics Board, however, has de- 
fined public interest as used in the act by 
saying that “is not a mere general reference to 
public welfare but has a direct relation to 
fixed statutory objectives.” 

Thus section 2 of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
directs the Board to consider specific objec- 
tives as being in public interest. This sec- 
tion contains the declaration of policy to be 
followed by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
The Board has stated: 

“The evidence * “ must be exam- 
ined, therefore, in the light of the criteria of 
public interest thus provided by the act. If 
any provision of the contract under consid- 
eration is found to be in contravention of 
all or any one of the above enumerated fac- 
tors, such provision must be held to be ad- 
verse to the public interest.” 
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It is submitted that the argument against 
intrusion of the merchant marine in aero- 
nautics is based upon a protection of existing 
monopoly in direct contradiction to the 
statement of policy contained in the Civil 
Aeronautics Act. The Civil Aeronautics 
Board neglects to consider that the question 
involved is not American capital, but the 
position of America in world commerce. In , 
the future development of world aeronautics, 
the doliars of the few cannot be placed ahead 
of national interest in foreign commerce. 

Judicial interpretation of legislative enact- 
ments governing domestic and national prob- 
lems of competition are not sound precedent 
for judicial decision governing international 
and foreign commerce. As we approach the 
problems of the post-war period we must not 
fail to realize that American problems are 
no longer those of an isolated people but are 
global in scope, needing international- 
minded vision and decision. The decisions 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board appear to 
overlook the problem of control of air lines 
as cne affecting the position of the United 
States in world trade. 

Progress is a fact and world changes de- 
mand administrative genius unhampered by 
local convention orrule. America is to Persia 
or China or Russia but a far-off place to be 
reached quickly for its wealth and oppor- 
tunity. Persia, China, and Russia must be 
actualities to America. These places are 
reached now by our merchant marine. 
American commerce, its development and 
growth, must not be stinted and thwarted 
by any administrative ruling which would say 
to the maritime industry in effect, “You 
cannot have new rights, new hopes, new am- 
bitions, What was good enough for father is 
good enough for you.” Such is not the spirit 
of America—yesterday, today, and will not be 
tomorrow. I believe that there should exist 
equal opportunity in the air for all, under 
Progressive constructive governmental regu- 
lations, whose objectives are a prosperous and 
Secure foreign trade as well as domestic com- 
merce, national defense as well as interna- 
tional greatness. Preclusion of the merchant 
ere from aeronautics stifles these objec- 

ves. 


Bonus for Veterans Unemployment and 
Taxes After the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two edi- 
torials, one entitled “The Bonus Bill,” 
and the other entitled “And Taxes After 
the War,” published in the Washington 
Times-Herald, as well as an article en-. 
titled “Twenty-five Million Idle Seen at 
Post-War Peak” published in the same 
newspaper, 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Times-Herald] 
TWENTY-FIVE MILLION IDLE SEEN AT POST-WAR 
PEAK 

America’s post-war unemployment peak 
will find 25,000,000 out of work, Ewan Clague, 
Director of the Bureau of Employment, Social 
Security Board, told officials representing 
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Government, industry, and labor last night 
at a meeting of the International Association 
of Public Employment Servicesin the Interior 
Department auditorium. Millard Rice, na- 
tional service director of the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans’ organization, warned that the 
Veterans’ Administration will have all it can 
do to handle disabled servicemen and pro- 
posed that able-bodied servicemen be cared 
for through other agencies, 


[From the Washington Times-Herald] 
THE BONUS BILL 


A $30,000,000,000 bonus for veterans of the 
present war is proposed in a bill, drafted by 
five organizations of veterans of previous 
wars, which has been introduced in both 
branches of Con 

The bill would credit service men and 
women with $3 a day for home service. up to 
a maximum of $3,500 each, and $4 a day for 
overseas service up to $4,500, with an extra 
$500 credit for the wounded. All payments 
above $300 would be in the form of non- 
negotiable, tax-free Government bonds, not 
more than one-third of which could be cashed 
in the first 5 years. The bonds would bear 
A-percent simple interest for those 5 years 
and 3-percent compound interest for the 
next 5. 

“I insist,” says Senator REYNOLDS, of North 
Carolina, one of the bill's Senate sponsors, 
“on the right to vote $30,000,000,000 of tax- 
payers’ money to our boys and girls before 
it is all given away to other people.” The cost 
of the bonus, says Representative LESINSKI, 
of Michigan, would be less than the cost of 
4 months of war. 

And that, of course, is one way of looking 
at it. What a $30,000,000,000 addition to the 
cost of this war might do to the country is 
another question. And whether the Con- 
gressmen who are eager to vote this bonus 
would be equally eager if—in line with a pro- 
posal by Senator Tri Nds, of Maryland—they 
were required at the same time to vote in- 
creased taxes to pay it, is still another. 

The American Legion is not among the 
organizations backing this bill. The Legion, 
of course does not oppose the bonus prin- 
ciple, and it is fighting for other benefits for 
veterans of World War No. 2—help in return- 
ing to civilian life, overcoming physicial and 
educational disabilities, finding jobs. But up 
to now the Legion has taken the position that 
the veterans of this war should be allowed 
to decide for themselves whether they want 
bonuses, in what amounts, and on what 
terms. 

And that, we think, ís a right position. 
It does seem a trifle presumptuous for stay- 
at-home oldsters to undertake to decide such 
questions for young men and women not now 
in a position to speak for themselves. 

We have no idea what the 10,000,000 or 
more veterans who return from this war may 
want. If it's the sort of bonus now pro- 
posed, they may get it. But it seems to us 
possible that they'll be more interested in 
opportunities to earn their own livings, make 
-their own ways, prosper in a country that can 
start working out of debt instead of going 
deeper in. We believe Congress can serve 
them best at this time, by concentrating on 
measures to have productive jobs ready for 


` them in abundance when they come home, 


{From the Washington Times-Herald] 
AND TAXES AFTER THE WAR 


While the Ways and Means Committee is 
simplifying, and we hope strengthening war- 
time taxes, it had better begin the spadework 
on post-war taxes. Whether millions of our 
fighting men return to jobs and opportuni- 
ties—or to unemployment—will depend upon 
how wisely and speedily a peacetime tax 
program is put into effect. 


Incidentally, it might be a good idea for 
the Ways and Means Committee to invite 
Messrs. Baruch and Hancock to propose for 
its consideration a post-war tax program in 
detail. It would be a pretty tough order, but 
the team of Baruch and Hancock is not one 
that shrinks from rugged assignments. 


Competition Between Oleomargarine and 
Butter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT M. LAFOLLETTE, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Who Cries?” from 
ve Dairyman -of September 25, 
1941. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


WHO CRIES? 


“Organized dairymen have never learned to 
face legitimate competition without crying 
on the Government's shoulder.“ 

So ends a recent editorial in the Texas edi- 
tion of the Progressive Farmer. The editor 
attempts to answer certain criticisms of the 
recent McNutt oleomargarine rulings as made 
by the National Milk Producers’ Federation: 
He emphasizes in particular the great value 
to the southern farmer of the market for 
cottonseed oil supplied by the manufacturers 
of olecmargarine, 

Without arguing the question, let us exam- 
ine facts as to where lies the real interest of 
the southern farmer: 

1. Southern oil mills produced 1,325,241,000 
pounds of cottonseed oil in 1939. Of this 
production 98,657,000 pounds were used in 
oleomargarine. In other words, oleomarga- 
rine took less than 8 percent of the produc- 
tion of. cottonseed oil, In comparison, 86 
percent was devoted to other edible products 
and 6 percent was devoted to inedible prod- 
ucts. Where does the interest of the South 
lie in this market? 

2. The value at the mill of all cottonseed oil 
produced in 1939 was $77,561,000, Assuming 
the farmer got 50 percent of this, the farm 
value of the 714 percent used in oleomarga- 
rine was $2,886,000. In other words, the 
southern farmer received from the oleomar- 
garine market less than 4 percent of the mill 
owner's return from the sale of cottonseed 
oil. Is this 4 percent of major interest to the 
South? 

3. There were nearly 2,000,000 tons of cot- 
tonseed cake and meal produced in 1939, and 
this had a wholesale value of $54,000,000. 
If the cotton farmer received 50 percent of 
this he received nearly 10 times as much from 
the sale of cottonseed meal as from the sale 
of cottonseed oil to the manufacturer of oleo- 
margarine? Is the southern farmer more 
interested in the dairy farm market for cot- 
tonseed meal cr in the oleomargarine market? 

4. The farmers in the 10 Southern States 
producing the most cotton had an income of 
$313,514,000 from dairy products in 1939. 
Compare this with the $2,597,000 farm value 
of cottonseed oil used in the manufacture of 
oleomargarine. -In other words, for each dol- 
lar received from the sale of cottonseed oil 
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to be used in oleomargarine the farmers in 
these 10 States received $121 from dairy 
products. Does this ratio of over 121 to 1 
represent the significance of the dairy market 
to the southern farmer? 

5. There are 2,713,500 farms in the 10 larg- 
est cotton States. (We use these particular 
States because they represent the cotton 
States having the least interest in dairying.) 
The farmers in these 10 States averaged a 
dairy income of $115 in 1939 as compared with 
$25 from the sale of cottonseed, $9 from the 
sale of cottonseed meal, and $1 from the sale 
of cottonseed oil used in the manufacture of 
oleomargarine. Does the self-interest of the 
southern farmer lie in the $1 received from 
the oleomargarine manufacturer or in the $9 
received from cottonseed meal, or the $115 
received from dairy products? 

Further statistical data on this same sub- 
ject will be found in a table appearing in an- 
other column of this issue of Hoard's Dairy- 
man. We can say to the editor of the Pro- 
gressive Farmer that the dairyman has and is 
using his best efforts in securing legislation 
that will protect his industry. Indeed, we 
might add that the organized dairymen were 
largely responsible for the present exgise tax 
of 5 cents on certain imported oils, a fact 
that has had a material effect on the price of 
cottonseed oil. Indeed, it was this tax that 
switched the oleomargarine market front the 
use of coconut oil to domestic oils such as 
cottonseed and soybean, In this respect, at 
least, the dairy industry “crying on the Gov- 
ernment’s shoulder” seems to have been 
highly beneficial to the cotton farmer. 

In specific reply to some other points raised 
by the editor of the Progressive Farmer we 
might add that creamery butter is the real 
barometer of the entire dairy market. The 
churn takes the surplus from all other dairy 
markets, and for this reason, as well as be- 
cause of the wide spread of the market, it 
has ever been the indicator of what the prices 
of other dairy products will be at any particu- 
lar time. For this reason the competition of 
oleomargarine that may reduce the price of 
butter does have an effect upon the entire 
market for all dairy products, as well as di- 
rectly upon the demand and supply situation 
in the butter market itself. Further, the 
present increase in the price of cottonseed oil 
is largely due to greatly reduced imports of 
vegetable oils and to the general economic 
situation, 


The Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14, 1944 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the following telegram: 


CHICAGO, ILL., March 10, 1944. 
ADOLPH J, SABATH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Two hundred of our radio performers from 
Chicago are serving in the armed forces in 
the United States and abroad, All of them 
want to vote in the coming elections. Guar- 
antee them their right by a workable Federal 
ballot plan. Defeat this ridiculous confer- 
ence committee compromise and pass the 
original Green-Lucas bill or a similar work- 
able Federal plan. 

VIRGINIA PAYNE, 
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Army Camp Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an article by 
Pyt. Igor Cassini dealing with Army 
camp life, published in the Washington 
Times-Herald of March 7. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

‘THESE CHARMING PEOPLE 
(By Pvt. Igor Cassini) 
A. P. HILL-ARITIES 

“Three men on a horse” is a well-known 
title. I could call this story I'm about to 
write Four Men in a Pup Tent. For a double 
pup tent, which I shared with three com- 
panions, is what I called home for approxi- 
mately the tast 3 weeks. - In fact, during that 
time I lived a rather primitive existence under 
conditiohs which might have seemed extreme 
even for Robinson Crusoe, 8 

To tell you the truth;Robinson’s hut would 
have seemed to us, who were eampmg at A. P. 
Hill Military Reservation, as luxurious asthe 
new Statler Hotel in Washington. ` 

Now let me tell you my saga. The last 
3 of the 17 weeks of training provided by 
Camp Lee's Quartermaster Replacement 
Training Center are by far the roughest and 
the most intensive. There, for the first time, 
the soldier-trainee meets conditions similar 
to those in the battlefield. 

There, for the first time since he has been 
in the Army, he has to learn how to operate 
on his own and to use his own initiative, 
rather than to just obey the thousand and 
one orders thrown at him by officers, “fero- 
cious” first sergeants, and vociferous basic 
corporals. 

He no longer just follows an officer or a 
non-com around, He's left in the thick of 
the woods, in a terrain he doesn’t know, and 
he has to find his direction back to camp with 
the aid of a compass anda map. He's left to 
guard an isolated outpost, in simulated bat- 
tle maneuvers, and on his shoulders may rest 
the responsibility whether his party or “the 
enemy” will win the engagement. Or he 
has to act as a creeping, silent scout, 

Or if he drives a truck, he must do it under 
complete black-out conditions, through nar- 
row paths between trees and ravines. He 
must know how to deal with mud that en- 
gulfs him up to his waist when he marches 
22 miles in a day or with freezing cold that 
makes his steel helmet and rifle feel like 
blocks of ice. He must know how to operate 
through thick vegetation. After this train- 
ing he’s well prepared for any terrain, be it in 
Italy, Alaska, or some Pacific island. 

Ever since I arrived at Camp Lee 4 months 
ag^ I had heard of the horrors of The Hill. 
According to popular tales, Dante handed it 
softer to the damned souls in hell in his 
Divine Comedy than the trainees get it at 
A. P. Hill. Every time some of us trainees 
rode to Washington, before hitting Freder- 
icksburg we would glance at the large sign 
which reads: A. P. Hill Military Reserva- 
tion,” and I would think of the immortal 
lines with which Dante marked the entrance 
to the inferno: “All hope abandon, ye who 
enter ners © +p 
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So I arrived to the doors of Hell Hill well 
armed for any eventuality. Admiral Byrd 
himself, I bet, wasn't as fully equipped with 
accessories on his expedition to the Arctic 
as yours truly was when he landed from a 
truck at the reservation on a cold, rainy 
morning. I was carrying in my barracks bag 
about half a dozen chemical heating pouches, 
all kinds of heavy underwear and sweaters, 
and endless numbers of candy bars which I 
had concealed furtively among my G.I. equip- 
ment, 

But hell turned out to be purgatory. For, 
while there's no denying that the going there 
is quite rigorous and the soldier is encouraged 
to improvise as much as possible, he’s luckily 
not abandoned to his own fate. For in- 
stance, the chow prepared by trainees is 
probably the best I have eaten in the Army, 
and many times in civilian life—no kidding. 
Except, of course, when every other day icy 
rain mixes with the food in your mess gear 
and dilutes your coffee. 

Nor is it too comfortable to sleep four in a 
tent the size of a dog house (no double 
meaning, please) and find enough room in it 
for your rifles, gas masks, helmets, barracks 
bags, shoes, overshoes, leggings, cartridge 
belts, overcoats, raincoats, uniforms, blankets, 
comforters, and all the other items that a 
soldier carries with him the first time he 
goes on the field: 

That business of sleeping in such crowded 
conditions on the ground is what I found 
most difficult. Something was always in my 
way. Every time I moved or turned a bit 
of a catastrophe of some sort occurred. I 
either kicked or hit one of my companions, 
or knocked down one of the tent poles, or my 
rifle poked me between the ribs, or I jerked 


off the covers from my sleeping partner. Not 


wishing to freeze to death he would naturally 
try to recapture his covers, and then my feet 
or side would be left exposed. 

Exhausted by these continuous struggles 
we finally decided that no one could move 
without giving advance notice to his partner. 
From then on we moved only as real good 
soldiers—by the numbers. 

One night, however, when it was so dark 
Jimmy Durante himself couldn't have seen 
the end of his nose, I lost myself and could 
in no way find my tent. I had no flashlight, 
nor did my compass or past studies in azi- 
muth reading and star gazing help me much 
in that black night. Besides all tents look 
alike in the dark. I tried tent after tent, 
knocking politely on the pole, But the recep- 
tion I got was not too good, I’m afraid. 

The last tent I tried I knocked a little too 
hard on the pole and the whole structure 
collapsed. 

My first apologies were drowned by the an- 
gry cries of the rudely awakened dormients. 
I then vanished as silently and swiftly as a 
Filipino scout, I was all ready for sleep in 
the brush when another lost soul, but with 
a flashlight, came around. Together we fi- 
nally found our forsaken domiciles. 

All these inconveniences go with life in the 
field. But, at the same time, we realized how 
much luckier we were those nights than the 
boys in Italy, who have also to dodge bullets, 
The efficiency of the training is what im- 
pressed me. Along with hard hikes by day 
and night, pitching tents in the dark and 
rain, “attacks” in the night, the QM soldier 
receives there invaluable technical experi- 
ence. Clerks, maintenance men, truck driv- 
ers, cooks, bakers, tailors, shoe repair, laun- 
dry and fumigation and bath men perfect 
their skill there. 

At the beginning of this war, when we 
needed men for combat duty immediately and 
desperately, soldiers could not benefit from 
the training which we, who came in later, 
are lucky enough to receive. 

On the grounds of A. P. Hill, where Gen- 
eral Patton's tank corps and other famous 
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armies have trained for battle, the soldiers of 
the QM are really learning how to fight and 
to furnish vital supplies and services. It's a 
tough existence for a few weeks among men 
who have to learn to be tough to fight a 
tough enemy. But it’s this kind of training 
that will save thousands of lives and bring 
a quicker end to the war. 


— Á 


Second Surrender of Lee to Grant 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1944 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 22, in the city of Indianapolis, a 
distinguished honor will be conferred 
upon the Indianapolis Power & Light Co., 
an outstanding business institution of 
our city which ranks at the top of organ- 
izations of its kind throughout the 
country. 

In the presence of representatives of 
the Federal, State, and city governments, 
and with ceremonies appropriate to the 
occasion, the company will be presented 
the National Security Award. This is 
the highest award that can be conferred 
upon a power and light company for 
efficiency in promoting the war effort. 

Only four other electrical utilities in 
the United States have received this 
award, three of them being in Pennsyl- 
vania and one in Ohio. The award to 
the Indianapolis Power & Light Co. will 
be the first award granted to an electri- 
cal company in the State of Indiana. 
The text of the award that will be pre- 
sented to the company, of which Mr, H. 
T. Pritchard is president, is as follows: 

The United States Office of Civilian Defense 
presents the National Security Award to the 
Indianapolis Power & Light Co., recognizing 
the maintenance of a superior standard of 
protection and security. Effective joint ef- 
forts to safeguard production, employees, and 
property have made possible this achieve- 
ment, which stands as a mark of distinction 
in the Nation's war effort. 


Tne basis of the award is defined by the 
Office of Civilian Defense as follows: 

To maintain around-the-clock production 
of guns, tanks, planes, and other weapons of 
war for speedy shipment to the battle fronts— 
the industrial, manufacturing, transporta- 
tion, and power facilities of America must 
maintain around-the-clock protection from 
fire, sabotage, accidents, and alr-raid attack. 


Because the Indianapolis company has 
signally done its part to maintain 
around-the-clock production of war ma- 
terials, it was nominated by the appro- 
priate Government agencies for the Na- 
tional Security Award. The nomination 
was approved by the Industrial Protec- 
tion Council, comprising the National 
Security Award board of review, com- 
prised of the following: 

Maj. Gen. U. S. Grant 3d, Chief, Pro- 
tection Branch, United States Office of 
Civilian Defense (chairman) ; William 
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W. Brainard, Jr., Plant Protection Sec- 
tion, United States Office of Civilian De- 
fense (secretary); Thomas M. Brennan, 
secretary, War Committee, National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers; Percy Bug- 
bee, general manager, National Fire 
Protection Association; Paul L. Hardesty, 
assistant manager, Insurance Depart- 
ment, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States; Carl G. Hoff, assistant 
president, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen; George J. 
Richardson, secretary, International As- 
sociation of Fire Fighters; Edward S. 
Webb, manager, National Safety Council 
(Washington office) ; R. E. Wilson, asso- 
ciate manager, National Bureau for In- 
dustrial Protection. 

Every employee of the company will be 
entitled to a button showing his indi- 
vidual contribution to the war effort. 

At the ceremony on March 22, when 
the honor will be conferred, the city of 
Indianapolis will be represented by its 
mayor, Robert H. Tyndall, a former 
major general of the United States Army; 
the State of Indiana by Gov. Henry F. 
Schricker; and the Federal Government 
by Maj. Gen. U. S. Grant. 

And thereby hangs a tale. General 
Grant is a grandson of Gen. Ulysses S. 
Grant of Civil War fame. Wallace O. 
Lee, vice president of the Indianapolis 
Power & Light Co., is a descendant of 
Gen Robert E. Lee. 

“A descendant of Lee cordially invites 
a descendant of Grant to attend this 
ceremony,” was the invitation messaged 
from Indianapolis to Washington. The 
invitation was accepted with enthusiasm 
and alacrity. 

The only thing Lee will surrender to 
General Grant at Indianapolis will be 
the keys of our city and the open door to 
the hearts and affections of our people. 
But the surrender will be “uncondi- 
tional.” 


Growth of the Air Mail Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Meap] 
were present, he would request unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix cf the Recor, an article which, 
in his enforced absence, I shall ask to 
have printed in the Appendix. The ar- 
ticle is entitled “The Amazing Growth 
of the Air Mail Service,” and appeared 
in the Postmasters’ Advocate of Feb- 
ruary 1944. I ask unanimous consent 
that it may be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE AMAZING GROWTH OF THE AIR MAIL SERVICE 


In the coutse of his speech before the mem- 
bers of the Collectors’ Club and the Washing- 


ton Air Mail Society, Mr. Gregg, Director of 
Press Relations in the Post Office Department, 
gave some figures showing the huge increase 
in the use of both air-mail stamped envelopes 
and adhesive postage stamps, during the 

t 2 years. “It is surprising in this con- 
nection,” said Mr. Gregg, “that the armed 
forces of our country are using air mail- 
stamped envelopes and adhesive stamps, 
despite the fact that they are entitled to 
free mail privileges.” 

Then, Mr. Gregg went on to say: 

“There has been a tremendous increase in 
the use of both air-mail stamped envelopes 
and adhesive stamps during the past 2 years. 
Air-mail envelopes issued to postmasters in 
the fiscal year 1942 amounted to 33,000,000; in 
the fiscal year 1943 the issues increased to 
207,000,000. During the present fiscal year, 
the issues to postmasters will total well over 
400,000,000 air-mail envelopes. Air-mail 
stamps are also being used to an extent never 
experienced in post office history. The figures 
for the issuance of air-mail stamps in the 
fiscal year 1942 were 252,000,000. This item 
tock a tremendous jump in the fiscal year 
1943 to 899,000,000, and from figures available 
at the present time it looks as though the 
issues of air-mail stamps to postmasters dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1944 will amount to well 
over 1,000,000,000. 

“The increase in the use of air-mail envel- 
opes and stamps is due largely to the frequent 
use of these items by our armed forces. The 
Department is experiencing no difficulty in 
supplying the air-mail stamps, but, because 
of limited manufacturing facilities at our 
envelope plant, it has been barely possible to 
supply the needs of the armed forces for air- 
mail stamped envelopes. In fact, just re- 
cently it was necessary to restrict the issuance 
of air-mail envelopes to only the post offices 
which supply the armed forces in foreign 
theaters of operation. At the present time, 
the entire output of 9,000,000 alr-mail en- 
velopes per week is being sent to New York 
and San Francisco. 

“The Post Office Department is encourag- 
ing the use of adhesive air-mail stamps for 
domestic mailings, so that all of the air-mail 
stamped envelopes will be available for use 
of the boys in the armed forces. When it is 
known that our armed forces are scattered to 
all parts of the globe, where envelopes are 
not available, I am sure that those of us who 
are left at home will giadly use adhesive air- 
mail stamps so that the boys can have these 
air-mail envelopes. Such places as the Ha- 
wallan Islands, New Guinea, the Solomon 
Islands and the Marshall Islands, Australia, 
and other South Pacific points are urgently 
in need of an ever-increasing supply of air- 
mail envelopes, and every effort is being made 
to supply their demands.” 


Studies of Foreign Trade and Foreign 
Trade Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES M. TUNNELL 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent and ask to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record an editorial from 
the Washington Post of March 14, 1944. 
The editorial is entitled “Joint Inquiry,” 
and has reference to the so-called 
Thomas of Utah-Kilgore-Truman reso- 
lution, which provides for the creation 
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of a legislative- executive commission for 
studies of foreign trade and foreign- 
trade policy, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


JOINT INQUIRY 


An example of legislative-executive coop- 
eration which we have already noted is the 
work that has been done in preparing the 
American case on international air regula- 
tion, Step by step an interdepartmental 
committee kept the Clark subcommittee in 
the Senate informed on its findings, Thus 
the case as finally developed might be con- 
sidered, if not a joint, at least a correl- 
ative product. This approach to the develop- 
ment of American policy will be improved 
upon if the resolution introduced by Sen- 
ators THOMAS of Utah, KILGORE, and TRUMAN 
is approved. The resolution would create a 
legislature-executive commission for prelim- 
inary studies on foreign trade and foreign 
trade policy. It would further authorize the 
President to work with members of the United 
Nations on problems of post-war economic 
collaboration. It is to be hoped that the 
resolution will be passed forthwith by Con- 
gress. 

Already there has been a tremendous 
amount of investigation on the subject mat- 
ter of the Thomas-Kilgore-Truman resolu- 
tion. Most of the work, no doubt, is ad- 
mirable. But the major defect of these stud- 
ies is that they are not representative. In 
other words, at the recommendation stage 
they reflect the views of a mixed group of 
leglslators or mirror the opinions of a select 
number of bureaucrats. Thus they are worth- 
less as the basis either of a legislative or of 
a conference program. What is necded, as 
the THomAs-KILGORE-TRUMAN group realized, 
is a focal point for all these studies, so that 
recommendations can be framed in the light 
not only of the facts but also of various 
opinions. Only in that event is there likely 
to emerge a common denominator of policy 
which will have a chance of congressional 
support. 

An illustration of how the commission that 
is envisaged could come to grips with a spe- 
cific problem is the question of cartels in 
international trade. This seems to be in 
course of investigation in half a dozen de- 
partments, and, though much of the work 
is correlated in the State Department, never- 
theless, there must be a lot of it done in iso- 
lation—as, for instance, in the Department of 
Justice. How much of the existing studies 
will be of service in the formulation of inter- 
national policy is questionable, Yet this is 
a subject that lies at the root of economic 
relations in the post-war world. While the 


British seem inclined to favor a considerable 


cartelism after the war, the tendency of this 
administration is toward the maximization 
of rugged individualism in the foreign-trade 
field. This is the type of problem on which 
the proposed commission would be called 
upon to hammer out a policy recommenda- 
tion. 

In the general field equally the commission 
would be expected to develop conclusions 
which would be acceptable to both branches 
of government. The facts can be readily 
assembled. The issue is, What shall be done 
about them? When this war is over the 
United States will be in a creditor position 
of commanding eminence. There will be 
plenty of buyers, in other words, but few 
sellers in addition to the United States, and 
the problem of the buyers will be to develop 
their own battered economics so that they 
can produce the means for buying. Thus, 
the United States will first have to use its 
creditor position to forward reconstruction. 
In consequence there will probably have to 
be a sort of interim trade policy before a 
permanent policy can be implemented. Such 
an approach to the problem is obvious 
enough. The usefulness of the proposed 
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commission would be that, in addition to 
economizing the present labors on post-war 
trade policy, it would be so comprehensively 
constituted as to see the problem as a whole, 

` This was no doubt one purpose of the spon- 
sors, for the Senators provide in their reso- 
lution for the inclusion on the commission 
of representatives of the public. 

Far too often of late months the legislature 
has been left unprepared for the announce. 
ment of executive policies in which the legis- 
lature must sometime or other be consulted. 
It was a mistake, in our opinion, to leave 
the Congress unrepresented on the American 
delegation to the U. N. R. R. A. conference 
at Atlantic City. A current issue which 
should have been worked out with Congress 
is the policy on middle eastern oil. It is 
merely inviting unnecessary trouble to keep 
Congress in the dark on any subject as to 
which the President one of these days must 
depend on Congress for final action. In 
these circumstances the White House ought 
to welcome the Thomas-Kilgore-Truman 
initiative. 


International Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


oo NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 14 (legislative -day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Propaganda Plot Laid to United 
States Bureau,” published in a recent 
issue of the Washington Times-Herald. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PROPAGANDA PLOT LAID To UNITED STATES 

Bureau 

In a memorandum entitled “Bureau of 
Globaloney,” John T. Flynn, author and for- 
mer newspaperman, has warned Members of 
Congress that the United States Office of 
Education is secretly planning to create a 
Government-financed division of interna- 
tional propaganda, it was learned yesterday. 

Flynn, a member of the New York City 
Board of Higher Education, charged that the 
proposed division would distribute propa- 
ganda pamphlets to schools, provide lectur- 
ers on internationalism, distribute teaching 
aids for the propagation of the “globaloney 
faith,” and send representatives abroad “to 
be indoctrinated with internationalist phi- 
losophy.” 

BLAMES DR. KOTCHNIG 

The author of the scheme, Flynn said, is 
the Austrian-born Dr. Walter Kotchnig, “one 
of those inevitable emigre professors who 
has been in this country less than 10 years 
and who is now prepared to take over the 
formation of the crude, untutored Ameri- 
can mind in the interest of his internation- 
alist passions.” 

Miss Bess Goodykoontz, assistant United 
States Commissioner of Education, admitted 
yesterday that Dr. Kotchnig, professor of ed- 
ucation at Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass., had made a study of international 
aspects of the Office of Education program, 
but asserted that he had not proposed the 
international division. 

“Formation of a division of international 
education is being considered,” Miss Goody- 
koontz said, “This would be a merger of 


the Division of Comparative Education and 
the Division of Inter-American Educational 
Relations. The merger is planned only for 
reasons of administrative efficiency.” 

Miss Goodykoontz said Dr. Kotchnig had 
made his study at the request of John W. 
Studebaker, Commissioner of Education, and 
had not been on the pay roll of the Office of 
Education. 

The Comparative Education Division 
studies and interprets European educational 
systems, according to Miss Goodykoontz. 
The Inter-American Division arranges the 
exchange of Latin-American teachers and 
students by American schools and colleges 
and fosters the teaching of Spanish and Por- 
tuguese in American schools, she said. 

Flynn told the Congressmen in his memo- 
randum that Dr, Kotchnig was being con- 
sidered as head of the proposed interna- 
tional education division. 

Nynn urged all Members of Congress to 
be on guard against any attempt of the Of- 
fice of Education to create a division which 
would be used to spread internationalist 
propaganda, declaring that such a move 
would be “un-American and indefensible.” 

“It is time to call a halt,” Flynn said, “to 
this persistent drive of recently arrived 
teachers—some of them refugees—who keep 
everlastingly at the job of inserting them- 
selves into our Government to control its 
thinking and shape its decisions in favor of 
the objectives which are dear to them not 
because they are Americans but because they 
are the angry or injured or vengeful victims 
of enemies in other lands.“ 


Letter From the Postmaster General to 
Washington Collectors’ Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


‘Tuesday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, in behalf 
of the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Meran], I request unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a letter dated January 18, 1944, 
from Postmaster General Walker to 
Mr. William M. Stuart, vice president of 
the Collectors’ Club, Washington, D. C. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., January 18, 1944. 
Mr. WILLIAM M. STUART, 
Vice President, Collectors’ Club, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR MR. STUART: Through Ike Gregg, 
who tells me he is to address a joint meeting 
of your club and the Washington Air Mail 
Society this evening, I want to extend my 
greetings to the members of both organiza- 
tions who, despite the global war, have main- 
tained their deep interest in stamp collecting. 

I wish there was something of a definite 
nature I could convey to your members with 
respect to the philatelic program of the Post 
Office Department for the present year. While 
some suggestions have reached me regarding 
the issuance of new postage stamps, includ- 
ing one or more depicting various phases of 
the activities of our armed forces on the far- 
flung battle fronts of the world, these are 
still in the tentative stage. 
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But I want you and the members present 
tonight to know that I am deeply interested 
in your problems and wishes, and to assure 
you that I intend to give careful considera- 
tion to all meritorious claims from stamp or- 
ganizations which desire new issues before 
passing final judgment on the ones to be 
selected during the present calendar year. 

With best wishes for a happy New Year 
to you and to those assembled at tonight’s 
meeting, I am i 

Sincerely, yours, 
FRANK C. WALKER, 
Postmaster General, 


Post-War Export Lumber Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RUFUS C. HOLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, I have 
received a copy of a printed circular en- 
titled “Charles E. Dant Answers Some 
Questions and Expresses His Opinion on 
Various Phases of Post-War Export Lum- 
ber Problems.” This statement has been 
circulated to some extent on the Pacific 
coast. In my opinion, it should be read 
by every Member of Congress. There- 
fore, I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
I make this request because of my pro- 
found respect for the opinion of Mr. 
Dant upon the subjects of timber ship- 
ping, foreign markets, and exchange, of 
which he speaks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


CHARLES E, DANT ANSWERS SOME QUESTIONS AND 
EXPRESSES HIS OPINION ON VARIOUS PHASES OF’ 
POST-WAR EXPORT LUMBER PROBLEMS 
For the purpose of obtaining his views on 

conditions likely to develop in the post-war 
pericd, particularly as to foreign markets, 
West Coast Lumberman recentiy submitted 
some questions to Charles E. Dant, president 
of Dant & Russell, Inc., Portland, and who 
recently became interested in the Coos Bay 
Lumber Co., Marshfield Oreg. For many 
years Mr, Dant has played a leading part in 
the export of western forest products and will 
again be an important factor in that field 
after the war. The questions and their an- 
swers follow: 

“Question, Will the reciprocal trade-agree- 
ment policy be restricted or expanded after 
the war, and what commodities will be mainly 
affected by expansion of the policy? Would 
a restricted policy be adverse to foreign trade 
in lumber? 

“Answer. Of course, you understand that 
we have no reciprocal trade treaties with any 
British country. They are a one-sided ar- 
rangement whereby we allow British coun- 
tries the unconditional most-favored-nation 
tariff rates; that is, our lowest tariff rates, 
and none of them allow us their lowest tariff 
rates. Therefore, in my opinion, they do not 
deserve the name of reciprocal treaties with 
British countries because they are not recip- 
rocal. 

“For instance, we allow Canada our lowest 
tariff rates while she has the so-called Empire 
preference, or Ottawa agreements. In my 
opinion the Ottawa agreements were largely 
responsible for the present war, and they will 
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create one war right after another as long as 
they are left in existence. 

“Canada is a free and independent coun- 
try. So is Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa. They have their own tariff rates, 
their own regulations of commerce, and their 
own courts. These countries are just as free 
as the United States and have been since 
1931; as a matter of fact, long before that 
but at that time there was a Westminster 
Statute which put in writing what had been 
implied before that date. 

“They invented the so-called British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, which was simply a 
device for allowing each other preferential 
tariff rates, and bleeding Great Britain while 
in the process because it allowed all the 
dominions to dump their raw materials into 
Great Britain free of duty and at the same 
time put up any tariff rates they wanted to 
against British-manufactured gocds. 

“I do not want to write too much on this 
subject, but I have realized for a long time 
that the so-called dominions, led mainly by 
Canada, were dominating both London and 
Washington by playing one against the 
other, and as long as they are allowed to do 
this it will keep the world in a constant state 
of turmoil and breed war after war. 

“Question. What are your opinions con- 
cerning lumber export to 

“Answer, The East? I presume you mean 
the east coast.. It will be on a much smaller 
scale than it has been in the past because 
the lumber will not be available. 

“South America? This was always a small 
trade and will continue about as before. 

“Africa? This market will be of no bene- 
fit to us so long as there are preferential 
tariffs in favor of Canada. 

“Europe? We ought to do some business 
in continental Europe, but unless we do 
away with the Ottawa agreements we will 
again be shut out of England, the same as 
we have been since 1932. 

“Many people will answer these statements 
by talking about the Smoot-Hawley tariff 
bill. In reply to that I would simply say 
that the Smoot-Hawley tarif bill allowed 
all countries the same tariff rates. It was 
not a discriminating tariff; not the kind of 
a tariff that causes wars. Agreements sim- 
ilar to the Ottawa agreements have been 
causing war after war for the last 2,000 
years. At the time the Smoot-Hawley tariff 
bill went into effect it really amounted to 
nothing when you took into account the de- 
preciation of foreign currencies, which is 
well known to your Mr. Miller Freeman. 

“Question. Where do you place Russia in 
the lumber picture when the war is done? 

“Answer. Russia will need lumber for re- 
building her own country, but will probably 
continue to export a certain amount. 

“Question. Will China be able to com- 
mand commodities in this country, or is she 
bled white of purchasing ability? 

“Answer. I have lots of faith in China. If 
she can get the foreigners off her neck, and 
get rid of export duties, she will come back 
very fast. 

“Question. What anticipations do you hold 
respecting world currency after the war? Will 
gold return as a standard medium, or will 
straight across exchange of goods be the solu- 
tion? 

“Answer. I would have our own currency, 
and have it based on gold. I would not fall 
for any managed currency. In Europe you 
have the most astute lot of international 
swindlers the world ever produced and we 
will do well to figure out our own problems 
and not fall for theirs. 

“Question. How much will the vast accu- 
mulation of war debts by belligerent nations 
influence trade, and in what manner? 

„Answer. I look for a general depreciation 
of world currency. It will be all right to 
distribute our gold providing Europe goes to 
work in building something besides warships, 


guns and shells, and airplanes, but if they 
are going to spend the gold for these things, 
then we might as well keep it. 

“Question. Any expression about domestic 
depreciation of currency? 

“Answer, Our currency is being depreciated 
all the time by issuing billions of dollars with 
nothing behind it. 

“I am sending you a book called Time to 
Inquire, by Samuel Crowther, in which I have 
marked some places to read. I recently sent 
this book to all of the 48 Governors. 

“Question. Will we continue on the de- 
valuated dollar, with continued purchases of 
gold at the $35 rate, or will gold be permitted 
to seek its own level in relation to all other 
commodities? 

“Answer, My answer to this is that I would 
let it seek its own value, and you would find 
it rather high. 

“Question. Where will Chinese silver 
money stand in relation to a maintained gold 
rate, and to gold which is permitted to level 
itself in relation to other goods? 

“Answer. I would loan China gold so that 
she could go on a gold standard basis, but 
I would see to it that the money was not 
stolen by individuals after it is loaned.” 


Christian Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. RAYMOND E. WILLIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recor the contents 
of a little leaflet entitled “Christian 
Service,” prepared by Harry G. Hogan, 
general warden, Fort Wayne Civilian De- 
fense, of Allen County, Ind. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


SERVICE ro MAN—TueE SOLDIER 


“Unlike material things, he cannot be re- 
produced, He is irreplaceable.” 


(Statement of Harry G. Hogan, general war- 
den, emphasizing service to soldiers and 
their families by civilian defense) 

CHRISTIAN SERVICE 

Over the centuries Christianity has made 
the world inspiringly aware of the Crown of 
Thorns, the Cross of Calvary, the five wounds 
to the flesh and body, the death on Golgotha 
of Jesus Christ the Man. 

Every soldier in this war—made in the 
image and likeness of God, who in human 
form died on the cross—was born out of the 
womb of time, long ahead of any of the ma- 
terial things to which we are selfishly at- 
tached. 

Each of our flesh-and-blood soldiers so con- 
ceived concurrently with the birth of time it- 
self, thoughtfully fashioned through genera- 
tions, sacrificed on the altar of his country, 
misses with eternal finality his expected part 
in the mortal caravan of posterity. Unlike 
material things, he cannot be reproduced; he 
is irreplaceable. 

We honor and dignify war production, fli- 
nance, and the like—aids to the pay-off of 
battle—to symbolize our devotion and sacri- 
fice. We express irritation over money waste, 
damage to cities, art treasures, and sacred al- 
tars. Yet all too often, we seem unmindful 
that there is no nobler production, no more 
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beautiful altar in the sight of Almighty God, 
than man made in His image. 

So this war, lest we perish, must be a Chris- 
tian war based on the Christian concept of 
the nobility and dignity of man. To be that ` 
kind of a war, it must be sheared of the 
worldly ambitions of selfish society, free from 
religious and racial intolerance. 

No part of the theme of this war should 
primarily stress the loss or damage to mate- 
rial things, but instead the sacrifice of flesh 
and blood. For only through devotion to 
such a theme can we lessen the sacrifice of 
lives or modify any practice that impairs the 
full enjoyment of future life, or reverently 
recognize the sacrifice of the soldier dead. 

This war can be made a people's war, & 
Christian war, through that kind of soldier 
service now being defined by civilian defense. 

Each effort in such Christian service leads 
to a deeper and more discerning understand< 
ing of the purposes of divine providence, 
Through such service from neighbor to neigh- 
bor there comes a deeper meaning to home- 
front kinship with soldier sacrifice, final, ac- 
tual, or potential. Man, the flesh and blood 
sacrifice of soldiers, must be glorified to fos- 
ter a grateful chastening awareness. 

The war must and will go on to victory, 
but, even more importantly, the dignity and 
nobility of man must, through Christian 
service, be made triumphant, 


A Test for Japs and Biddlers __ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1944 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I offer an edi- 
torial which appeared in the San Fer- 
nando (Calif.) Reporter on February 10, 
1944, which bears the apt title of “A 
Test for Japs and Biddlers.” 

As this well-written editorial voices 
approval of the bill (H. R. 4137) which 
I have recently introduced, legislation 
which, I confidently believe, will rid our 
country of some £0,000 disloyal American 
citizens of Japanes: ancestry, I commend 
it to the membership in the hope that it 
may arouse in them an insistence that 
the measure be brought on for early con- 
sideration. 

If we are to rid our country of its dis- 
loyal elements it must be done now, not 
when the war is over when our blood has 
cooled. To forego action now would be 
folly indeed. 

The editorial to which I have made 
reference is the following: 


A TEST FOR JAPS AND BIDDLERS 


A bill to require all Japanese in this coun- 
try to renounce any allegiance to Japan and 
pledge support of the United States has been 
drafted py Representative GEARHART, of Cali- 
fornia. It would make the failure to file 
such an oath punishable by loss of United 
States citizenship and ultimate deportation 
to Japan. According to Representative GEAR- 
HART, such a bill would reveal that at least 
30,000 Japanese in this country are disloyal 
to the United States—20,000 having already 
refused to give any written expression of 
loyalty and nearly 3,000 having requested 
deportation to Japan. 
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We can see no reason why this bill should 
not be passed by a viva voce vote of Congress, 
without delay. Certainly it is urgently need- 
ed as a means of providing a legal method for 
dealing with those Japs, a very large number, 
who will not declare their allegiance to this 
country. Our sentimental liberals, who have 
been so anxiously concerned lest the Japs be 
deprived of their citizenship rights, should 
support the Gearhart measure, if only because 
it would probably strengthen the position of 
those who are willing to pledge allegiance to 
America, 

Many persons may object to this on the 
grounds that none of the Japanese can be 
trusted during a war which is emphasizing 
their racial difference and in which their 
sympathies must lie with Japan. Granting 
that there is sound reason for this view, the 
Gearhart measure would still have the great 
advantage of placing all our Japanese-Ameri- 
cans on record, of extracting a definite pledge 
from those professing their loyalty, and of 
depriving the W. R. A. and Attorney General 
Biddle of any excuse for coddling the large 
number who are frankly pro-Japan. It would 
3 a needed test for Biddlers as well as 

aps. 


Relationship Between Legislative and 
Executive Branches of the Govern- 
ment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. BUTLER B. HARE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1944 


Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, on January 
24, 1944, it was my privilege and honor 
to address members of the Social Security 
Board and its staff, including bureau 
chiefs, heads of divisions, and other in- 
terested persons connected with the Fed- 
eral Security Agency. The subject as- 
signed was the Relationship Between 
Legislative and Executive Branches of the 
Government. Under leave granted by 
the House, I am including a copy or sum- 
mary of my remarks, which follow: 


Mr. Chairman, I understand this is the 
beginning of a program you and your staff 
have inaugurated for the purpose of fostering 
a better understanding of the work and re- 
lationship between the legislative and execu- 
tive branches of the Government. I con- 
gratulate you and others responsible for the 
idea, and trust the program will prove to be 
of great value to representatives of both 
branches, I appreciate the honor accorded 
by the privilege of being your first speaker. 
I will not be able to give you a complete 
analysis or a thorough discussion of the sub- 
ject assigned, but hope I may be able to fur- 
nish a basis of approach by those to follow me 
during the year. 

It will be necessary at the outset to make 
reference to some matters that are to you 
quite elementary, although I consider them 
very essential in the discussion program you 
have inaugurated. 

When the 57 delegates arrived in Phila- 
delphia in 1787 to form a more perfect 
union of the 13 States, they were very much 
in agreement as to the type or form of gov- 
ernment they wanted. They were not long 
in deciding that the new government should 
be made up of three separate but co- 
ordinate branches to be known as the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial departments, 


These departments collectively were to con- 
stitute the Government of the United States. 
The delegates had two outstanding common 
purposes in mind. One was to see to it 
that the new Government did not appropri- 
ate the rights and powers of the uniting 
States; the other was that neither of the 
departments should absorb the potvers and 
discharge the functions of the other. The 
delegates were not unmindful there would 
be times when one department would be in- 
clined to exercise the functions of another 
or undertake to discharge the functions of 
the States; and in order there could be no 
misunderstanding in the matter they pro- 
ceeded to specifically enumerate the powers 
of each. Then to make more certain their 
common purpose, it was ma le clear that any 
powers not delegated to the departments in- 
dividually or collectively were reserved to 
the States or to the people. They were spe- 
cific in saying that the laws should be 
enacted by the Congress—the legislative 
branch—and were to be administered or en- 
forced by the executive branch. It was felt 
that with specific powers lodged with the 
different branches it would be an easy matter 
for each to discharge its functions and there 
would be little or no excuse for one to tres- 
pass upon the rights and responsibilities 
of another. This was particularly true as 
applied to the legislative and executive 
branches, for it was thought the executive 
branch would be content to look after only 
those matters specifically required or au- 
thorized by the legislative branch. But here 
is where the forefathers were mistaken for 
one time. In actual practice it was soon 
found that most administrative or executive 
Officers, instead of being content to admin- 
ister what was specifically and clearly pro- 
vided in a law, were inclined to enlarge the 
work of their offices by reading into the law 
additional allied matters or what they refer 
to as “necessarily implied activities.” 

It was emphasized that the legislative 
branch was to be primarily the people's 
branch of the Government and that it would 
devote its time to the study and enactment 
of legislation and take no part in the ad- 


* ministration of the law. Again our fore- 


fathers were somewhat mistaken because as 
soon as a new law became operative and was 
administered to the inconvenience of some 
people they knew of no one to whom they 
could make complaint except their Repre- 
sentative in the legislative branch—their 
Congressman—who would then become busy 
and proceed to suggest or direct how and to 
what extent the law should be administered 
or enforced. There was not only a possi- 
bility, therefore, but an inclination for the 
two branches to infringe upon the powers 
and functions of the other, Opportunities 
for increasing their respective services have 
been enlarged in recent years on account of 
increased legislation in which individuals 
participate directly, such as farm credits, 
social security benefits, soil conservation, 
rural electrification, farm security, old-age 
assistance, grants for crippled children, aid 
to the blind, compensation for dependents 
of men in military service, employment facil- 
ities, etc., all of which increased the duties 
of many Members of the legislative branch 
and the work of their offices, thereby reducing 
the time to be given to a study of legislation 
and legislative policies, and under the stress 
for such time conceded increased powers to 
be exercised by the executive branch. 

All of us now understand how the work or 
duties of a member of the legislative branch 
may increase to the point it is physically im- 
possible to perform such duties efficiently 
and find time to give the required attention 
to all legislative matters. The situation is 
well illustrated by an observation made by 
one of our members when he spot-checked 
the work of his office for the month of last 
November, Counting the telegrams received, 
the telephone calls, personal calls, air mail, 
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special deliveries; and other mail he found 
the number of inquiries or requests requir- 
ing his attention totaling an average of 
approximately 100 per day. If it should 
take on an average of 3 minutes of his 
time to answer an inquiry or comply with 
a request, that will total 300 minutes, or 
5 hours per day. He was a member of a com- 
mittee that conducted hearings practically 
every day for the first 5 months of the year, 
these hearings lasting about 5 hours per day, 
This means another 5 hours, or a total of 
approximately 10 hours per day, leaving only 
a limited time he may devote to purely legis- 
lative matters apart from those considered by 
his own committee. Most members take the 
position that their first duty is to their con- 
stituents because they are servants of the 
people. This is a logical attitude because it 
was contemplated when the Constitution was 
ratified the legislative branch was to be the 
people’s forum and it was their representa- 
tives to whom they naturally and logically 
could make inquiries and complaints. It is 
not difficult to see, therefore, that Members 
are anxious to personally look after matters 
coming from their constituents, and it is 
not hard to understand that under pressure 
for time there is a temptation to transfer 
some of the functions of the legislative branch 
to the administrative branch or why the ex- 
ecutive branch should undertake to assume 
some of these duties and responsibilities. 

Although the legislative branch is often 
charged with being extra liberal in providing 
appropriations for running the Government 
it should be observed that it has been less 
generous in providing facilities for efficient 
discharge of its own functions than to other 
branches of the Government. To illustrate, 
according to figures furnished by the clerk 
of the Appropriations Committee, appropria- 
tions for operating expenses of the legislative 
branch were four times as much in 1940 as 
in 1900, whereas the appropriation for the 
executive branch was 17 times greater, show- 
ing that the legislative branch has not in- 
creased its facilities for discharging its func- 
tions in proportion to its increased duties and 
responsibilities but apparently has delegated 
some of its functions or powers to the execu- 
tive branch. This transfer of responsibilities 
began several years ago when the legislative 
branch resorted to a practice of incorporating 
into new legislative bills a provision giving 
the executive branch the right to “make such 
rules and regulations as the administrator 
may find to be necessary in the administra- 
tion or enforcement of the law.” 

With the inclusion of such a provision, the 
rules and regulations generally made have 
Tull force and effect of law and are considered 
by some as being equivalent to turning on 
the green light for the development of what 
we know in recent years as the “bureaucrat.” 
Of course, the Congress felt that such a pro- 
vision should aid and facilitate efficiency in 
the administration of a law, but there seenis 
to have been a hidden danger the Congress 
did not recognize. (I refer to the Congress 
and the legislative branch synonymously.) 
Delegating to an administrator the power to 
make rules and regulations he considers ad- 
visable in the administration of a law vir- 
tually gives him the right and power of in- 
terpreting and enlarging the scope of the law 
almost without limit. 

The Congress seems not to have fully rec- 
ognized that with such a power practically 
any administrator subject to human frailities 
could be expected to enlarge his powers in the 
application of the law. The Congress further 
failed to recognize that the love of power is 
one of the strongest passions of the human 
soul and, like any other human passion, grows 
by what is feeds upon, and that a little power 
invariably begets a love for more power. The 
modern bureaucrat, therefore, is not an acci- 
dent, and I would not say his existence is due 
to any well-laid designs or plans on the part 
of anyone; he is simply an ambitious person 
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to whom a little extra power has been given 
to be used in the administration of a law. 
We sometimes speak abusively of bureaucrats, 
and I have no sympathy for their exercise of 
unwartanted powers, but the legislative 
branch cannot offer a complete alibi when 
charging them with having usurped the au- 
thority of the Congress for, in many cases, 
they were first given an “inch” of additional 
power and then they just naturally took an 
k i bond 
The creation of the Budget Bureau was de- 
signed originally to assist or aid the legisla- 
tive branch in its work, but it was a mistake 
to place it in the executive branch, because 
in actual experience it has not proven to be 
of great value to the legislative branch for 
the reason it is still necessary for the Con- 
gress to review the work of the Budget Bureau 
almost to the same extent as formerly, 
We said earlier in our remarks that “a 
. little power begets a love for more power.” 
We could have observed further that a grad- 
ual and growing increase in the exercise 
ot a power by anyone or a Government 
agency will eventuaily convince such person 
or agency that the added power is properly 
placed and therefore presents an increased 
responsibility that must be discharged. I 
would not have you infer I am alleging 
there is designedly too much power or au- 
thority being exercised-or lodged in the 
executive branch, but it leads me to make 
the observation that some agencies have 
reached a point where they feel that they 
have a greater right or responsibility to speak 
and act for the people than the legislative 
branch; they insist that they are responsible 
for the supervision and direction of the people 
in their economic activities and their plans 
for economic security. There is hardly a 
day passes but what someone in the execu- 
tive branch frankly and openly undertakes 
to tell or advise the.legislative branch what 
the people are doing, what they are think- 
ing, and how they feel about this, that, or 
the other, and then insist that the Congress 
should proceed to act in accordance with 
his or her suggestions. They seem to lose 
sight of the fact that Members of the legis- 
lative branch are the servants and direct 
representatives of the people, and as a rule, 
have a much better opportunity of knowing 
“what the people are doing, what they are 
thinking, and how they feel about this, 
that, or the other.” Members of the legis- 
lative branch are in contact with a hundred 
or more people of their districts practically 
every day and therefore have first-hand in- 
formation as to what they are doing and 
what they are thinking about. Only last 
week several persons representing different 
agencies in the executive branch were telling 
a committee of the legislative branch they 
had recently received information that our 
men in the armed forces are definitely dis- 
satisfied with the many strikes in our war- 
industry plants and are now insisting that 
the legislative branch do something about it. 
Just why these people should think they 
were bringing news to Members of the legis- 
lative branch is hard to understand, because 
the legislative branch has been in possession 
of such information for the past 2 years. In 
fact, Members of the House of Representa- 
tives had this information on December 3, 
1941—4 days before Pearl Harbor—when it 
passed H. R. 4139, a bill designed to obviate 
or prevent further strikes in war-industry 
plants. Apparently the executive branch did 
not feel the legislation was necessary or ad- 
visable and succeeded in having it stopped in 
the other body. The entire legislative branch 
had this same information nearly a year ago 
when it enacted what is known as the Smith- 
Connally law, designed to obviate or prevent 
further strikes in war-industry plants, but 
apparently this action of the legislative 
branch did not impress the executive branch 
until recently, when it seems to have picked 


up the information somewhere that our sol- 
diers and sailors, including our civilian popu- 
lation, are not very well pleased with strikes 
in our war-industry plants and their home- 
front sympathizers and now want to blame 
the legislative branch for not having seen 
and corrected the situation heretofore. 

I want to make it clear that I am in no 
way reflecting upon the integrity, devotion, or 
patriotism of any individual or group of in- 
dividuals, but I am trying to emphasize the 
thought that it is indispensable for every 
branch of the Government to follow and 
adhere strictly to certain fundamentals es- 
tablished by the Constitution. Neither 
branch can afford to allow itself to follow the 
line of least resistance and develop a habit 
of doing things for the sake of expediency 
and establishing policies and programs that 
distort the powers and functions definitely 
lodged with the three branches of our Gov- 
ernment. We have been told that a house 
divided against itself cannot stand, and that 
a kingdom divided against itself will come 
to desolation. 

These statements are not mere observa- 
tions; they represent a fundamental estab- 
lished by a law of nature. The maximum 
service can only be obtained by the studied 
and unselfish efforts of each branch acting 
within the scope of its constitutional au- 
thorities. There is a special field for each 
and ample opportunity for all. Neither can 
succeed permanently by failure to discharge 
its responsibility or by a successful effort 
to exercise the authority of another. Neither 
can lay claim to the highest degree of ef- 
ficiency and loyalty when it knowingly ne- 
glects its responsibilities or when it know- 
ingly undertakes to discharge the functions 
of another. Repeated or continued viola- 
tion of this principle can only interrupt or 
destroy the symmetry or our governmental 
structure and operate to divide it against 
itself, the future of which is then doomed. 
Neither agency. can excuse or justify itself 
in exercising unwarranted powers upon the 
ground that the other has failed to exercise 
or discharge its functions. The executive 
branch cannot justify its actions by pointing 
out that the legislative branch has delegated 
its powers or neglected to exercise them to 
the fullest extent, nor can the legislative 
branch excuse itself in any way by showing 
that the executive branch is appropriating 
or exercising powers and functions not con- 
templated by the Constitution. Our Govern- 
ment cannot permanently endure if the 
specific powers and functions of one branch 
are absorbed by either of the others. This 
is fundamental, and if mistakes or errors have 
been made by either or both. the great ques- 
tion {s how such mistakes or errors are to 
be corrected. It is not a one-man problem; 
it is not a one-agency problem; it is the re- 
sponsibility of the individual and collective 
leadership of all; the responsibility cannot 
be shifted. 

The problem will not be solved by com- 
plaining and criticizing. I have never seen 
two persons succeed in solving a problem of 
mutual interest by continually finding fault 
with the other, but I have never seen a fail- 
ure where they were equally anxious to find 
the law and follow it. Policy-making pro- 
grams are primarily the function of the legis- 
lative branch. No doubt the executive 
branch has the power and duty to advise the 
legislative branch from time to time on the 
state of the Union and offer such suggestions 
as may be appropriate, but the legislative 
branch has a greater responsibility than the 
mere ratification of suggestions. Under a 
policy which has existed for a number of 
years bills introduced by members of the 
legislative branch are first submitted to the 
executive branch for an expression of opin- 
ion as to their merits. Should the report be 
unfavorable, the proposal rarely receives fur- 
ther consideration. That is, it is almost im- 
possible under existing relationship for the 
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legislative branch to give consideration to 
legislation designed for the benefit of the 
people unless it is first approved by someone 
in the executive branch, which means that 
the latter has and exercises a veto power in 
advance and more often such power is exer- 
cised by a bureau chief or a department head, 
neither of which is clothed with such consti- 
tutional power and have no direct responsi- 
bility to the people further than to see that 
laws are properly administered. The legis- 
lative branch has no right or authority to 
transfer or delegate its powers and responsi- 
bilities to the executive branch. If addi- 
tional facilities are necessary in order to dis- 
charge its functions, such facilities should be 
provided. If they are not available, they 
should be made available. Sir Philip Sid- 
ney gave expression to this idea when he said: 
“Either I will find a way or I will make one.” 
If the legislative branch has more to do than 
can be done with existing facilities, it should 
enlarge such facilities and retain its respon- 
sibilities. 


Shintoism and the Japanese 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHAR 


OF CALIFORNIA or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1944 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of the thoughtfulness of my fellow 
Californian, the Honorable Chauncey 
Tramutolo, of San Francisco, at the mo- 
ment a special assistant to the Post- 
master General, who called it to my at- 
tention, Iam able to offer for inclusion in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as a part of my 
instant remarks, an article from the ca- 
pable pen of Ann Hagner which appeared 
in the Washington Post of March 2, 1944, 
under the caption of “Pessimism of Japs 
Seen as Trickery,” an article in which is 
revealed the true character of our de- 
spised enemy in the Pacific and, in a 
large measure, the reasons for his treach- 
erous behavior; 

As it is with these revealed traits of 
character with which the legislation 
(H. R. 4137) which I recently introduced 
would deal, legislation which would, if 
enacted, denaturalize and provide a pro- 
cedure for the expulsion from our coun- 
try of some 30,000 disloyal American citi- 
zens of Japanese ancestry, the inclusion 
of Miss Hagner’s most excellent article 
ought to contribute greatly to a better 
understanding of the measure which I 
have proposed. 

The article to which I have made ref- 
erence is the following: 

PESSIMISM OF JAPS SEEN AS TRICKERY 
(By Anne Hagner) 

The new Japanese policy of broadcasting 
pessimistic reports on the war to their own 
nation and to the United States yesterday 
was cited as another example of the Japs’ 
efforts to build up American overconfidence 
by Col. Carlos P. Romulo, secretary of infor- 
mation for the Philippine Commonwealth. 

By indicating that their own power in the 
Pacific is waning, Colonel Romulo declared, 
the Japs hope to lure the American Fleet 
farther and farther from its bases so that 
a great battle ultimately may be fought in 
Japanese home waters. 
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Romulo himself served as aide to Gen. 
Dougias MacArthur and was the last man 
to leave Bataan before it fell into the enemy’s 
hands. As the editor of several Manila news- 
papers before the war, he is familiar with 
Nipponese propaganda methods. 

“Americans are likely to forget that Japa- 
nese religion is in itself a potent factor in 
national unity,” Colonel Romulo said. “The 
creed of hintoism is that everyone in the 
country belongs to one family, with the Em- 
peror as the supreme father. As one Jap 
feels so does the other. 

“Before Pearl Harbor America was honey- 
combed with Jap spies—but did you ever 
hear of one Jap selling plans of any kind to 
us? Were it not for their intense loyalty to 
each other, we might have had some inkling 
of the December 7 attack. 

_ “Shintoism is an essential item of national 

life there—the populace is absolutely one 
family. Before the war there were mili- 
tarists and liberals, but this was erased at 
the outset so that there is no such difer- 
ence now. 

“The Japs realized that they are a pygmy 
nation combating a giant. 

“But they are convinced that they have cer- 
tain imponderables that will weigh against 
their lack of tangibles, 

“First, they have courage that is fanati- 
cism—the courage of ignorance, actually, be- 
cause they know only what is ladled out to 
them. Secondly, they have trained them- 


selves for privations, they are used to noth- 


ing, and the American minimum of comfort 
is their maximum.—.The Jap neither knows 
nor cares for ordinary American comforts. 
Our great productivity here is diverted into 
many channels—the war, civilian goods, black 
markets. But whatever the Jap has is only 
for the war—he is trained to live with noth- 
ing. That is the kind of enemy we are fight- 
ing in the Pacific.” 


The World-Wide Broadcasting 


Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “The World-Wide Broadcasting 
Foundation—A Record of Achievement,” 
written by Eric Underwood, and pub- 
lished in the magazine World-Wide 
Listener. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE WORLD-WIDE BROADCASTING FOUNDATION— 
A RECORD OF ACHIEVEMENT 
(By Eric Underwood) 

What the foundation has done, what it is 
doing, and what it hopes to do is a story as 
amazing in its way and as important to the 
winning of the war and of the peace as many 
of the doings of generals and statesmen. It 
has also a touch of the heroic in the unselfish 
devotion which its founder and his collabora- 
tors have given and are giving to its work. 
As those who have done the work are alto- 
gether too modest to talk about their achieve- 
ment, perhaps I, an unofficial English visitor 
who has had an opportunity of seelng some- 


thing of it from many angles, may try to tell 
others its story. 

The World Wide Broadcasting Foundation 
was founded 8 years ago “to foster, cultivate, 
and encourage the spirit of international un- 
derstanding and to promote the enlighten- 
ment of individuals throughout the world,” 
says the preamble to its charter. Its founder, 
Walter S. Lemmon, is one of the world’s noted 
inventors. He first came into public notice 
in 1919 when, already a distinguished radio 
engineer at the age of 22, he became a radio 
officer to President Wilson during the Paris 
Peace Conference. “At that conference,” 
said Mr. Lemmon, “I saw the chief trouble 
was that the people of the different countries 
didn’t understand each other. They’d never 
had a chance to. The result was a peace 
treaty that had the germs of another war.” 

On the way back from Paris, Mr. Lemmon 
suggested to President Wilson the idea of 
an international university of the air by 
means of the radio to bring together the 
peoples of the world in common understand- 
ing and friendship. Broadcasting was then 
only experimental but Mr. Lemmon foresaw 
its immeasurable possibilities. How, in a 
few months’ time, countless millions of lis- 
teners throughout. the world might learn 
over the air what would take many years 
through the older media of school and col- 
lege lectures, or the study of books. Presi- 
dent Wilson realized the importance of the 
suggestion. “Lieutenant Lemmon,” he said, 
“you have a magnificent idea. TH work with 
you on it.” But before plans could be worked 
out, Wilson was a broken man, and it was 
not till 1935 that Mr, Lemmon could realize 
his dream. By then he had sold certain 
important inventions and with the proceeds 
instituted his World Radio University. He 
inspired others with his enthusiasm; uni- 
versity professors of languages, science, his- 
tory, literature, and art. These contributed 
to day and evening courses sent out by 
WRUL, the station Mr. Lemmon had set up 
in Boston, Mass., not only to the United 
States of America but to 30 foreign countries, 
the aim of all instruction being the promo- 
tion of international understanding and good 
will, 

At the very outbreak of the present war in 
1939, Mr. Lemmon and his associates de- 
cided to make WRUL a really potent weapon 
in the fight for freedom. They appreciated 
what so many of our leaders even today fail 
to understand, but what Napoleon and Hitler 
quickly realized, that in warfare the spirit 
is more important than the sword, that if 
you control men's minds you control their 
actions. Long before America came in as 
a combatant, WRUL “armed with truth” 
was fighting Hitler 16 hours a day in 24 
languages, to such effect that Goebbels had 
repeatedly to warn the German people against 
listening to WRUL “with its democratic 
drivel”—‘‘the troublemaker in Boston unjus- 
tifiably interfering with the establishment of 
the new Hitler order in Europe.” 

But the positive achievements of WRUL 
are more important as a contribution to win- 
ning the war than any mere nuisance caused 
the Nazi gangsters. 

In Yugoslavia, when Prince Paul's gov- 
ernment was about to make a deal with Hit- 
ler, WRUL broadcast to the Yugoslav people 
urging them to resist and thereby upset 
Hitler's schedule and delayed the German 
attack on Russia. When it is remembered 
how nearly to Moscow the Nazi hordes ad- 
vanced, the military importance of this de- 
lay can scarcely be overestimated. 

WRUL has also veen credited with prevent- 
ing the Norwegian merchant fleet from fall- 
ing into the hands of the Nazis. When the 
Germans took possession of Norway they 
forced Norwegian shipowners to broadcast to 
the masters of the ships at sea messages that 
all was well and they could go back to Nor- 
wegian ports. But within a few hours WRUL 
sent out the truth and not one ship returned 
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to Norway. In this way some 900 ships, one 
of the largest merchant fleets in the world, 
was saved for Allied use at a moment when 
every ounce of tonnage was vitally needed. 

In addition daily messages of comfort and 
encouragement were sent to millions of citi- 
zens of all occupied countries: France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Norway, Greece, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, and others, and in England 
alone WRUL is said to have had three-quar- 
ters of a million listeners. 

It was WRUL which organized the Friend- 
ship Bridge Hour during the early days of 
which English children evacuees to America 
spoke words of cheer to their parents and 
friends in England. 

That all this work of morale building has 
been effective is proved by the daily mail of 
the World Wide Broadcasting Foundation. 
Letters have poured in at the rate of a hun- 
dred a day from listeners in all parts of the 
world in every language, censored and un- 
censored—letters full of hope, determination, 
and unshaken confidence. A letter from Hol- 
land strikes the keynote: ‘The spiritual help 
you give is almost more important than bread 
or clothing.” 

The educational work — World Radio Uni- 
versity'! - done by the Foundation before the 
war, if not so spectacular is no less im- 
portant. Associated with Harvard, Yale, 
Mount Holyoke, M. I. T., Boston University, 
and other outstanding colleges, the Founda- 
tion has conducted instruction ‘courses, cul- 
tural and technical, in literature, languages, 
music, economics, astronomy, aviation, and 
technical radio. It had student listeners 
in over 30 foreign countries, no less than 
3,000 having enrolled for its basic English 
course in South America alone. 

Today practically all of WRUL’s. time 
has been taken over by the United States 
Government for. official broadcasting to for- 
eign countries. But the World-Wide Broad- 
casting Foundation is still functioning in- 
dependently a part of every day Friendship 
Bridge” is still doing its beneficial work of 
explaining the English-speaking peoples to 
one another; and in America a splendid 
“Beyond Victory” series of talks is in opera- 
tion. 

As to the future, it is clear that after 
the war WRUL’s wonderful work will be 
needed more than ever: A war-torn gen- 
eration, deprived of years of formal educa- 
tion, will demand the aid of this independent 
and impartial World Radio University to 
bring it inspiration, knowledge, understand- 
ing, and courage to face the stupendous 
problems which will arise with the coming 
of peace. The world will need, as never 
before, the counsels. of cur wisest minds 
and highest characters for the healing of 
the nations, if intelligence and magnanimity 
are to prevail. 


The Gross Income Tax in Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA l 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


` Tuesday, March 14, 1944 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I offer for 
inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD & 
letter which was written by Mr. William 
Borthwick, tax commissioner of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii, to Mr. John C. Cuneo, 
an eminent tax economist of Modesto, 
Calif., a letter which contains factual 
evidence of the great success of the gross 
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income tax in this our outlying posses- 
sion, a means of raising revenue which 
has produced tax yields far beyond that 
which was predicted by any of its most 
enthusiastic proponents. 

As this method of taxation has been 
long and earnestly advocated by Mr. 
Cuneo both for National and State use 
as a means of raising revenue out of 
which old-age retirement annuities 
might be paid, I know the information 
contained in the Borthwick letter, proof 
of his oft-repeated assertions, must have 
been very pleasing to him as it will be 
helpful to the membership during the 
days that lie immediately ahead when 
tax simplification is occupying the atten- 
tion of the country. 

The letter to which I have just referred 
is the following: 


TERRITORY or HAWAN, 
BUREAU OF THE TAX COMMISSIONER, 
Honolulu, Hawati, February 3, 1944. 
Mr. JOHN C. CUNEO, 
Modesto, Calif. 

Dear MR. CUNEO: Please let me congratu- 
late you on your attempt to secure a gross 
income tax in California. If you are suc- 
cessful you will confer a great favor on the 
citizens of your State, as it will be the only 
tax they can understand. It may be that 
is one reason why the gross income tax 
meets with opposition. The people have 
been so long burdened by taxes that they 
cannot understand that when one comes 
along that they can grasp, they feel that 
it is too good to be true and oppose it. 

Being the original proponent of a gross 
income tax and having administered it for 
the last 10 years, I can say honestly that 
it is the best form of taxation that we have. 
It was originally hoped that it would pro- 
duce $2,500,000 per year. It is now produc- 
ing more than $10,000,000 each year and at 
the original rate with which we started. It 
met with some opposition at first, but at the 
present time it has the unqualified endorse- 
ment of all honest businessmen in the 
Hawaiian Islands. It is true that the impact 
of the war and defense work has increased 
the revenue from the tax, but long before 
the war broke, it was producing more than 
twice the original estimate. Any ordinary 
businessman with a common-school educa- 
tion can make his own gross income return. 
This cannot be said to be true of the net 
income tax, and it has been surprising to 
me that the men who first opposed it are 
now its most ardent supporters. 

Our plan here is to license each business 
activity—the doctor, the undertaker, the 
plumber, the carpenter, and all retailing pay 
$1 for a license and they pay 1½ percent 
of their gross income. The squawking has 
entirely ceased. This tax is paid monthly, 
except in certain instances permission is 
granted for a quarterly return. Under this 
plan there is very little delinquency and it 
can soon be checked up. 

The regulations put out by the Federal 
Government on the net income tax contain 
almost 1,400 pages in small type, and no 
man on earth can say he fully understands 
the provisions. The cost of collection is 
enormous, while under the gross income tax 
the cost of collection is the lowest of any 
form of tax that we have. I am sure that 
it will produce far beyond your expectations 
and I am convinced that if you succeed in 
getting the gross income tax in accordance 
with your plan, you will have conferred upon 
the people of California the greatest blessing 
that they ever have as regards tax law. 

I would suggest that as your net income 
tax is based upon a gross income return, you 
should get some figures, so that you can fully 
explain to the people about how much you 
hope to realize. If your experience with 


this tax is anything like our own, within a 
few years you will be able to abolish the most 
of your nuisance taxes and have money fat 
beyond your expectations, 

It saved the Territory of Hawaii from bank- 
ruptcy and it will do the same for you prop- 
erly administered. 

Very truly yours, 
WII. BORTHWICK, 
Taz Commissioner. 


Mr. Speaker, shocking though the reve- 
lation may be to some of the more re- 
sistant of our brethren, this method of 
taxation which has proven so successful 
in Hawaii is the same method which is 
proposed in H. R. 1649, the system of 
revenue raising which Dr. Townsend has 
been advocating for over 10 years. 


H. O. L. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER E. BREHM 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1944 


Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, I have al- 
ways felt that there were three sides to 
every question: What the other person 
might think, what I might think, and 
the facts in the case. 

No one is opposed to the continuation 
of unnecessary bureaus which have 
served their intended purpose more than 
I am. However, I wonder whether the 
continuation of certain bureaus whose 
need at the present time may not appear 
apparent have in reality outlives their 
usefulness. 

As a private citizen, I felt that the 
Congress was to be congratulated on en- 
acting the H. O. L. C. at the time this 
legislation was passed. I know what it 
meant in my own community. In fact 
it came very close home to me. It has 
been said that the only time an individ- 
ual can borrow money is when he does 
not need it and during the bank failures 
in 1930, at least in my own district, this 
was certainly the case. 

However, as I understand it, the issue 
is not whether the H. O. L. C. was needed, 
as I believe most everyone will agree 
that it was. Rather the issue now seems 
to be whether it should be liquidated as 
unnecessary for further activities. 

It seems to me that in all fairness 
to the H. O. L. C. that certain individuals 
in key positions in the H. O. L. C. who 
have lived with the organization and 
have gone through its embryonic stages 
are better qualified to administer this 
agency than some of those who were 
not 3 in these loans a few years 
back. 

If the personnel of the H. O. L. C. is 
overstaffed, then naturally I favor the 
curtailment of this personnel as a mat- 
ter of economy. True, there do appear 
to be many governmental agencies whose 
functions have ceased to be imperative 
to our citizens, but it does seem in all 
fairness that if the H. O. L. C. now have 
their loans in a position where they are 
one of the existing governmental agen- 
cies doing a legitimate business, they 
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should be permitted to continue under 
their present status. 

No one can foresee the future follow- 
ing the present conflict. I know that it 
will be argued that if the need again 
arises the Congress will be in session 
and appropriate legislation can again be 
reenacted to take care of a situation 
which might arise similar to that which 
necessitated the H. O. L. C. in the be- 
ginning. 

However, any manufacturer knows 
that if his business is forced to close 
down, his sales force scattered, and his 
business completely liquidated, it re- 
quires many months before he can again 
become engaged in productive activity. 
Does not the same reasoning apply re- 
garding the H, O. L. C.? 

If it is now liquidated and another 
emergency should arise justifying its re- 
establishment, is it not true that many 
individuals may suffer during the inter- 
vening months until the new agency is 
again in operation? 

This may be a crude illustration, but if 
a person becomes Violently ill, a physician 
is summoned and the patient rushed to a 
hospital. It hardly makes sense that 
when the patient is again well, he would 
want his physician to depart to a new 
address, leaving no word as to where he 
might be reached or any justification in 
abandoning the hospital. Another sud- 
den illness might prove fatal to the pa- 
tient if much time and confusion elapsed 
before his physician could be found or a 
hospital located. 

However, I do feel that this illustration 
might be very applicable to an individual 
facing a foreclosure. My past record will 
speak for itself in proving that I favor 
free enterprise and -am opposed to gov- 
ernmental competition in business except 
in those rare instances wherein private 
enterprise lacks the vision or the courage 
to undertake new enterprises. 

I am informed that while certain pri- 
vate lending agencies would be interested 
in acquiring certain loans of the more 
preferred type from H. O. L. C., that they 
are not interested in acquiring all of the 
run-of-the-mine loans and that there are 
other sound private lending agencies who 
are not interested in acquiring any of 
these loans, and so in conclusion it just 
appears to me that in the spirit of fair 
play that the Congress is hardly justified 
in taking from the H. O. L. C. their good, 
substantial, paying loans and leaving 
them only the offal in which the private 
lending agencies would not be interested 
and which in the end might work a hard- 
ship upon these individuals. 

Reorganize the H. O. L. C. if the Con- 
gress deems necessary, but do not elimi- 
nate it so that its identity will become lost 
if it is found desirable to resurrect it at 
some time in the future. 

THE BANKERS GUARANTEE 
TITLE & Trust Co., 
Akron, Ohio, February 3, 1944. 
The Honorable WALTER E. BREHM, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Re: H. O. L. O. liquidation. 


Dear Sm: We have given much thoughtful 
consideration to the matters about which 
you wrote in your letter of January 7 and 
are pleased to present our views as to those 
matters. In this connection it would seem 
in order that we identify ourselves as to the 
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nature of our business and as to our ex- 
perience in it. Since organization of our 
company in 1911 we have operated as a real 
estate first mortgage, real estate brokerage, 
and real estate title service company. We 
have made, guaranteed and serviced a large 
volume of first mortgage loans for life in- 
surance companies, banks, for our own ac- 
count and for other investors. 

From our observation and consideration 
we do not believe there is any good reason 
to justify a liquidation of H. O. L. C. From 
1933 to 1936 we had a great deal of contact 
with that agency and have known of its 
operation since that period. Since it out- 
grew the difficulties of its initial operations 
that were largely due to the enormous volume 
of business that was thrust upon a new or- 
ganization, we helieve it is a Government 
agency that has functioned with outstand- 
ing efficiency, that has rendered, and is ren- 
dering invaluable service and if permitted to 
finish the job it was set up to do will liqui- 
date itself without loss and possibly with 
profit to the Government, that is to tax- 
payers. 

It does not seem possible to us that the 
assets of H. O. L. C. can be sold upon a 
basis that will save the Government from 
loss and at the same time be attractive to 
buyers. Our company would not be inter- 
ested in purchasing any loans with balances 
of less than $2,000,.with balances in excess 
of 75 to 80- percent of value of property, 
nor without privilege of inspecting prop- 
erties and making selection. We do not 
believe this would be fair to the Govern- 
ment and its taxpayers or that you would 
favor sale of assets on such a basis 2s would 
leave the loans with H, O. L. C. that incur 
loss while being deprived of profitable loans 
to balance such losses. 

Furthermore, we feel sure it has been nec- 
essary for H: O. L. C., as a matter of good 
business, and as many other holders of full 
loans have done, to refinance many loans 
that are now a higher percentage of value 
of property than many large investors, such 
as banks, insurance companies, mortgage 
loan companies and bullding and loan com- 
panies are permitted by law to buy, so that 
it would seem impossible to sell all of the 
assets of H. O. L, C. at par value. 

Our conclusion is that it is not necessary, 
advisable, or feasible to liquidate H. O. L. C. 
in any other manner than that contemplated 
in the act which brought it into being and 
thereby saved a million or more home own- 
ers, building and loan companies, banks and 
mortgage companies from financial ruin, 
While our company is now in need of real- 
estate mortgage investments, we are not un- 
mindful of the great assistance we received 
through H. O. L. C. in solving our financial 
difficulties, nor do we favor any change in 
law that will result in loss to the Govern- 
ment that we, others in the mortgage busi- 
ness, and mortgage investors might secure 
& possible profit. 

Very truly yours, 
F. S. CARPENTER, 
President, 


Mexican Farm Labor in California 


REMARKS 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 2, 1944 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, it is my 
privilege to offer for inclusion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a most timely ar- 
ticle from the capable pen of the Hon- 


orable Paul Scharrenberg, director of the 
California state department of indus- 
trial relations. 

As Mr. Scharrenberg is widely known 
throughout the length and breadth of 
this country as one of the best-informed 
persons in the United States in respect 
to the manpower problem in its relation 
to the war effort, I am sure that that 
which he has written will not only be 
interesting to the membership but high- 
ly informative as well. 

Mr. Scharrenberg’s article, to which 
I have just made reference, is the fol- 
lowing: 

MEXICAN FARM LABOR IN CALIFORNIA 
(By Paul Scharrenberg, director, California 

State Department of Industrial Rela- 

tions) \ 

In August of 1942, the Governments of the 
United States and Mexico concluded an agree- 
ment making possible temporary migration 
of Mexican farm workers into the United 
States to help meet the farm labor shortage. 

Since the inception of the program, Octo- 
ber 1, 1942, 74,618 Mexican nationals have en- 
tered and have been distributed over the 
United States. Of this number California 
has received 58,222. 

Laborers were also needed to maintain the 
rights-of-way of the various railroads to en- 
able them to keep their rail lines in suitable 
condition to meet the tremendous increase 
in haulage. For this employment a ceiling 
height of 20,000 Mexican nationals was set as 
the maximum number that could be in the 
United States at any onetime. Of this num- 
ber, around 12,000 are at present employed 
by railroads in the 5 Western States. 

As is generally the case when there is con- 
flict over jurisdiction, a great deal of con- 
fusion was in evidence upon the arrival of 
the first contingents of Mexicans. This was 
largely due to the fact that both Federal 
and State agencies were and are still involved 
in the same problem. This condition pre- 
valled for several months, creating a more or 
less chaotic situation. Finally, as a result of 
conferences between the Regional Director 
of the War Food Administration and the 
Chief of the California Division of Immigra- 
tion and Housing, a mutually satisfactory 
agreement was reached clearly defining the 
respective jurisdiction and duties of Federal 
and State agencies, 

With coniusion and uncertainty cleared 
away, the present very harmonious program 
has been in effect. The division of immigra- 
tion and housing, functioning within the 
California Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions, became the certifying agency for all 
camps in which Mexican nationals are 
housed. Such camps must comply with the 
provisions of the California labor code re- 
lating to labor camps, and the War Food Ad- 
ministration has agreed that if an employer 
persists in violating the Labor Camp Sanita- 
tion Act the Mexicans shall be removed from 
his camp forthwith. In addition, such em- 
ployer is liable to the penalties provided in 
the Labor Camp Sanitation Act. 

Immediately upon the consummation of 
the before-mentioned agreement, informa- 
tion was printed in the Spanish language 
covering practically all phases of labor camp 
requirements. This information was printed 
on large placards and on mimeographed 
sheets. These were distributed to the Mexi- 
can nationals upon entry into the United 
States and in the various camps where they 
live. Supplementing the literature, one of 
the division’s inspectors, who is highly quali- 
fied in all phases of camp sanitation and 
housing, and who is familiar with the habits 
and customs of the Mexican nationals, was 
assigned to visit the camps and to deliver 
short talks in their native language so as to 
better acquaint them with their rights and 
privileges as well as their duties and respon- 
sibilities, This inspector listened to all com- 
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plaints, and, if in his judgment they were 
justified, took them up immediately with the 
employer for adjudication. The success of 
this method is best evidenced by the coopera- 
tion received from all concerned, including 
employers, both in agriculture and industry. 

As required by California law, all Mexican 
farm workers admitted for this seasonal 
work were insured against the hazards of 
industrial accidents. The problem of pro- 
viding adequate coverage for such industrial 
injuries involved considerable work. In the 
interest of all others concerned, the State 
insurance commissioner’s office, after con- 
sultation with the industrial accident com- 
mission approved the issuance of a single 
master policy to the group of employers in- 
suring the imported Mexicans from the time 
they are delivered by the War Focd Admin- 
istration until they are returned into the 
custody of the War Food Administration. In 
every instance satisfactory evidence of in- 
surance was required by the War Food Ad- 
ministration. 

The California State Compensation In- 
surance Fund interested itself in this prob- 
lem from the very beginning and endeavored 
to assist in every way possible. The fund 
wrote 11 single master policies to sponsor- 
ing labor groups, The loss experience of the 
State fund on Mexican nationals contracted 
through labor associations has been uniformly 
favorable; factors which contributed to this 
result have been the experience of the Mexi« 
cans in farm work and the tendency of em- 
ployers to assign work not involving use of 
machinery. The outstanding hazard was the 
necessity of transporting large numbers to 
and from work. 

It is generally agreed that the Mexican na- 
tionals who came to California during the 
past year performed a real job in the agri- 
cultural fields where they harvested a large 
proportion of the tree, vine, and root crops. 
It is alsc generally agreed that without the 
help of the Mexican nationals many thou- 
sands of tons of agricultural crops could never 
have been harvested. 

When it is understood that the value of 
California's agricultural products in 1943 to- 
taled a billion and a half dollars, and Mexi- 
can nationals were credited for harvesting 
at least 15 percent of the total crop, the 
valuable contribution made by these men 
to the success of our agricultural program 
and the war effort will have universal 
recognition. 

Over 40,000 nationals have been ordered 
for this year, the first contingent of 700 bav- 
ing left Mexico City February 17, 1944, Other 
contingents will follow at 3-day intervals. 

Note.—The authority for all quoted figures, 
both on the value of California’s agricultural 
products and also of the number of Mexican 
nationals employed in the United States, 
particularly in California, were obtained from 
the Agricultural Extension Service of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, and 
also from the Office of War Food Production, 
Office of Labor. The authority for the fig- 
ures mentioned for Mexican nationals em- 
ployed on the railroads was obtained from 
the Railroad Retirement Board, acting as 
agents for the War Manpower Commission. 


Income Tax Forms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1944 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
confusion resulting from the income- 
tax forms, prepared by the Treasury 
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Department of the Government, is grow- 
ing daily. The average person can- 
not make out his or her income-tax re- 
turn upon this form, because they are 
confused and misled when they read the 
form and they cannot understand the 
same, or what the Government really 
wants to know. It is a sad commentary 
for the people to learn that the officials 
in the Treasury Department, who pre- 
pared and distributed the income-tax 
forms, could not make a simple and an 
understandable form for distribution to 
the people for their preparation. It is 
my considered opinion that had the 
Treasury Department made an effort to 
make the income-tax forms confusing 
and incapable of being understood they 
could not have done a better job than 
they did on the present forms. 

Mr. Speaker, when the average person 
examines the income-tax form, which 
the Treasury Department prepared, and 
sent out to the people, they immediately 
become confused, and they are compelled 
to take the same to some high-powered 
tax expert and pay a fee for advice and 
aid in preparing their tax schedule. 
That is wrong. The income-tax forms 
should be simple, and they should be 
made understandable, so the people can 
make out their own tax return—and so 
they may fully understand them after 
they have been prepared and filed. It 
has come to my attention, Mr. Speaker, 
that many people who have had the ad- 
vice and assistance of so-called tax ex- 
perts in the preparation of their income- 
tax returns, upon the present confusing 
forms, have thereafter stated that they 
have completed their tax return but they 
did not understand it. That is a most 
unhealthy condition. The Treasury De- 
partment should immediately cause such 
tax returns to be simplified so every citi- 
zen can readily understand them, and if, 
thereafter, they should be questioned re- 
garding their tax return they can ex- 
plain the same. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House will cause such pressure to be 
brought upon the Treasury Department 
that a simplified tax return will be 
adopted, all to the end that this utter 
confusion and misunderstanding will be 
entirely eliminated. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. Speek- 
er, to extend my own remarks, I in- 
clude herein a brief editorial appearing 
recently in the Indianapolis Star, of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., on this same subject, 
which editorial follows: 


SIMPLE TAX SYSTEM 


Promise of a simplified system of reckon- 
ing Federal income taxes is held out by mem- 
bers of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. Tentative plans call for a direct, under- 
standable program. The major plank on 
which the committee is working would elim- 
inate the need for 30,000,000 of the 50,000,000 
income taxpayers having to file any report. 
The withholding levy taken from wages and 
salaries would be the actual tax for those 
whose only income is derived from such 
sources. There would be no loopholes if the 
tax were deducted from all pay rolls. 

The Representatives also contemplate 
merging the Victory, normal, and surtaxes in 
one levy. This would simplify calculations 
for persons in the higher income brackets 
and those deriving income from sources other 
than wages and salaries, 


The American people never will be able to 
understand why such a method was not per- 
fected for payments due by March 15. Tem- 
peramental Treasury bureaucrats must bear 
the brunt. They scurried hither and yon 
seeking new sources of revenue, yet remained 
stubbornly adamant against imposition of a 
general sales tax. On the other hand, the 
extreme of confusion and absurdity reached 
in the present forms may react beneficially 
in arriving at greater simplicity to allay the 
growing taxpayer storm that might otherwise 
have been expected. 


The Need for the Hungry Horse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14, 1944 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I hope that the House will 
shortly have the opportunity to consider 
H. R. 3570, a bill to authorize the con- 
struction of a dam on the Hungry Horse 
site in northwestern Montana. This 
project is needed now more than ever be- 
cause of the extremely dry year we are 
having in the entire Northwest and the 
consequent danger to our production and 
power facilities in carrying on our war 
activities there. Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee will need the water the Hungry 
Horse site can furnish to keep our in- 
dustries going. This project is not to be 
considered as a hand-out but as a self- 
liquidating unit which will not only pay 
for itself—and soon—but will also con- 
tribute to the irrigation and reclamation 
possibilities of Montana and to the power 
possibilities of Montana and the entire 
Northwest as well. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I am including an article and an 
editorial from the Flathead Monitor of 
Kalispell, Mont., relative to precipitation 
in Montana and the Northwest this year. 
Mr. Harry Kelly, the editor of this week- 
ly, is an outstanding authority not only 
on irrigation and reclamation, but more 
particularly is an expert on the possi- 
bilities of the Hungry Horse. No one 
knows more about this project than he, 
and no one has devoted more time and 
energy than Harry Kelly in pushing its 
approval over the years. He is truly one 
of Montana’s great men, and I respect, 
most deeply, his judgment and ability. 
[From the Flathead Monitor, Kalispell, Mont., 

of February 24, 1944] 
PRECIPITATION RECORD LOWEST FOR 45 YEARS— 

Less SNOW IN MOUNTAINS—DROUGHT HAS 

CONTINUED Past 8 MONTHS 

For the past 7 months and 20 days the 
Kalispell weather bureau has established a 
drought record for all time, or at least for the 
past 45 years that the Federal bureau has 
been keeping records at Kalispell. The only 


previous record that approaches this season 
was in 1939-40, 


WHAT THE RECORD SHOWS 


The records in the local weather bureau 
show that for the months of July 1943 to and 
including 20 days of February 1944, 20 days 
over 7 months, the precipitation has been 
considerably less than one-half of the aver- 
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age. The total for this year from July 1, 
1943, to February 20 of this year, was 4.12 
against an average for the same period of 
9.46, a deficiency of more than half of the 
average. Here is the record by months for the 
period covered this year, together with the 
average for the same period: 5 


The closest approach to the above record 
in any one year for the same period was in 
1939-40, when the precipitation for the same 
months was 4.75, or more than a half inch 
more than this year, indicating that we may 
look for a real dry year. In 1940 after a 
drought second only to this year, the heavy 
July rains saved the day, and an average crop 
was harvested. Whether the rains will be as 
favorable this year remains to be seen. 

One favorable aspect is that there was con- 
siderable moisture in the ground last fall 
when the freeze came, which has lasted all 
winter, and it is expected that when the 
spring thaw comes there will be enough 
moisture left to give crops a good start, but 
it will be necessary to have good rains during 
the growing season to assure an average crop. 


— 


From the Flathead Monitor, Kalispell, Mont., 
ot February 24, 1944 


DROUGHT CONDITION HERE 


That there will be a shortage of water in 
the entire Northwest is a foregone conclusion 
when one studies the lack of precipitation 
for the late summer, fall, and winter months 
for the year 1943-44. It is said on the best 
authority that the snow in the mountains, 
which furnishes the water for our rivers and 
streams, is not more than 30 percent of 
average at this time. In consulting the 
precipitation records at the local weather 
bureau, we find that for the period starting 
July 1 to the 20th of February, more than 
7% months, our precipitation is only 4.12 
inches against the average for the same 
period of 9.46, considerably less than one- 
half the average. In fact, the past, we might 
say 8 months, is the lowest for the same 
period since the Government weather bureau 
has been operating here, some 45 years. It 
is said that a similar condition in regard 
to precipitation and snowfall is very defi- 
cient in the entire Northwest and it is likely 
there will be a shortage of water this year 
that will cause sericus concern, especially 
at Grand Coulee and other power plants along 
the Columbia and its tribtuaries, as well as 
in irrigation sections of the Northwest. 

In view of this condition it would seem 
that no time should be lost by Congress in 
passing the Hungry Horse Dam bill now be- 
fore it. While the upper Flathead water 
would not relieve the apparent shortage of 
water this year, there is no way to determine 
just what next year will bring. Another sea- 
son like the present one would prove a serious 
blow to the Northwest, unless added water 
could be had through quickly constructed 
reservoirs, such as the proposed Hungry Horse 
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Dam. Although the snow in both the South 
and North Forks of the Flathead is excep- 
tionally short, there would still be enough 
to fill the dam to the point contemplated by 
the partial construction plan for use in 1946. 
The average annual run-off in the South Fork 
is placed at 3,000,000 acre-feet, and even if 
next year’s snowfall in the mountains would 
be considerably short of the average, there 
would be ample to fill the reservoir through 
the partially completed dam designed to hold 
1,000,000 acre-feet of water. 

The present outlook for water in the North- 
west is anything but encouraging for this 
year, and it would seem that every effort 
should be made to protect the future by con- 
structing as many dams and reservoirs as pos- 
sible this year on the tributaries of the Co- 
lumbia River to avoid in future what might 
prove a disaster to our power and food pro- 
duction during the critical years of the im- 
mediate future. 


Slavery Is What We Are Fighting Against 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 13, 1944 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I wish to, include an article by Mr. 
William Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, which appeared in 
the March issue of the American Fed- 
erationist: 


The first contention of proponents of na- 
tional service legislation is that it would help 
to solve manpower problems and to promote 
war production. I cannot conceive on what 
factual grounds that theory is based. A na- 
tional service act would only substitute com- 
pulsion and regimentation for the free enter- 
prise of American labor and American man- 
agement. 

The Nazis and the Fascists believe in the 
totalitarian principle of slave labor and slave 
industry. That is their system, We in Amer- 
ica have always believed that the free and 
voluntary service of our people is superior 
to coercion, Free enterprise is our system. 
Enactment of the Austin-Wadsworth bill 
would constitute a catastrophic retreat and 
an inglorious confession of failure of the 
American way of life. 

Have we failed? The record of this war 
to date proves incontestably otherwise. In 
the 2 short years since Pearl Harbor, Amer- 
ica alone has outproduced the combined 
forces of the Axis by more than 2 to 1. 
The facts speak for themselves. Between 
January 1942, and January 1944, America 
doubled the size of her Navy by building 
8,700,000 displacement tons of new fighting 
ships. In the same period we produced 27,- 
000,000 tons of merchant shipping, equal to 
the size of the entire world’s fleet before the 
war. We turned out 134,000 airplanes, de- 
spite temporary shortages of materials and 
constantly changing designs and specifica- 
tions—and we are now building the finest and 
most effective planes in the world at the rate 
of almost 10,000 a month. We have produced 
148,000 tanks, 1,200,000 military trucks, 424,- 
000 pieces of artillery, and more than a bil- 
lion rounds of artillery ammunition, 

These are the Government’s own figures, 
They add up to a production miracle—a mir- 
acle which no other country in the world can 
duplicate, a miracle which was accomplished 
through the efforts of the great army of free 
American workers, 


Surely this record cannot be classified as 
failure. On the contrary, our own allies have 
hailed it as the great triumph of this war, 
Premier Stalin of Soviet Russia is reported to 
have declared at the Tehran Conference that 
the United Nations would never have been 
able to turn the tide of battle and start the 
new and victorious offensives without the 
vast output of munitions made by American 
labor and American industry. 

Nor is there any substantial indication 
that future production cannot be sustained 
at these high levels or even increased. On 
the contrary, there is abundant evidence that 
our country is now producing more war ma- 
terial in many categories than the armed 
forces of all the United Nations can use. 
That is why we hear about cut-backs being 
ordered in the production of aluminum and 
steel and tanks and ammunition. That is 
why shipyards have been ordered to abandon 
Sunday work. True, we still are bending 
every effort to increase production of several 
vital items of war production, such as planes 
and landing craft and certain radio equip- 
ment. But for the most part the war pro- 
duction program already has passed its crest. 
During this year the war-production program 
in general will probably begin to enter a de- 
clining stage—not because we can't make 
more but because the Government will Hot 
need so much, As this process develops, 
manpower surpluses will arise instead of 
shortages. 

I would be the last to deny tkat difficult 
manpower and production problems still 
confront us in some localities and in cer- 
tain lines of production. The question be- 
fore us, however, is whether resort to com- 
pulsion and regimentation will help us out of 
these difficulties or render them even greater, 
This is a question which the Nation’s leaders 
in the field of industry, labor, and agriculture 
are best qualified to answer. They gave their 
answer last November—a unanimous answer. 
They declared: 

“The American people will provide greater 
output under a voluntary system than under 
one of compulsion and regimentation. 

“The solution depends upon leadership, 
coordinated and understood plans, and effi- 
cient administration; not upon broadened 
control and regimentation.” 

These statements were contained in a 
declaration made public by the Policy Com- 
mittee of the War Manpower Commission, 
The declaration was signed, among others, by 
the presidents of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the National Grange, the Na- 
tional Farmers Union, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and the C. I. O. It was a 
unanimous statement, and it rejected the 
proposal for a national service act without 
qualification, 

It is interesting to explore the basic cause 
of this agreement among the representa- 
tives of industry, labor, and agriculture. It 
springs from their experience with the con- 
trols already put into effect by the War Man- 
power Commission and other Government 
agencies. These experiences have not been 
happy. Instead of bringing about order, in- 
stead of simplifying procedures, instead of 
promoting efficiency, the record of Govern- 
ment intervention in this field spells only 
confusion, red tape, contradictory policy, 
and frustration. 

Because of such experiences, the leaders of 
industry, labor, and agriculture fear and 
dread the impact of utter chaos if and when 
a national service law is enacted and the 
Government attempts to administer it. 

Organized labor has done more on its own 
account to solve manpower problems in war 
production than all the various bureaus and 
agencies of the Government combined. And 
we have done it without fuss and without any 
expense to the Government. Time after 
time the War Department, the Navy Depart- 
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ment, and other agencies have called up our 
union headquarters and asked for so many 
thousand carpenters, or bricklayers, or other 
skilled workers needed at the site of various 
projects at a definite time. And each time 
the unions, through their own recruitment 
facilities, have had the men on the job at 
the appointed hour. 

The combined know-how of American labor 
and industry also has contributed im- 
portantly to the solution of manpower prob- 
lems. A typical example is furnished in the 
report made by the West Coast Aircraft War 
Production Council, which revealed that the 
man-hours of labor necessary to build typical 
fighter and four-engine planes had been cut 
95 percent since the original models were 
made, These figures were disclosed in order 
to show that although aircraft plants on the 
west coast are expected in 1944 to build 50 
percent more airplanes, in terms of weight, 
than in 1943, it would be possible to do so 
with relatively small increases in manpower. 

A new argument advanced in support of a 
national service act is that it would help 
to prevent strikes. This argument also is 
theoretical and the theory behind it is 
demonstrably unsound. The only way a 
national service act could deal with strikes 
would be to place the strikers in jail, as this 
bill provides, for 6 months. But we already 
have a Federal law, known as the War Labor 
Disputes Act, which provides jail penalties for 
strikers. The War Labor Disputes Act has 
not prevented strikes. Neither would a 
national service act. ` 

We have only to examine the experiences 
of Great Britain for further confirmation. 
Britain has a national service law, adopted 
in the national emergency which followed 
Dunkerque. This law has not prevented 
strikes in Britain. On the contrary, the rec- 
ords show that there have been more strikes 
proportionately in Great Britain while the 
national service law was in effect than there 
have been in this country during the same 
period. 

No one in America has been more outspo- 
ken in condemnation of wartime strikes than 
I have. Repeatedly I have urged the mem- 
bership of the American Federation of Labor 
to live up to our no-strike pledge, and they 
have followed this advice to the extent of 
more than 99 percent, There can be no pos- 
sible justification for strikes at a time when 
the fate of the Nation and the lives of thou- 
sands of American boys hang in the balance. 

But we must face the facts. Strikes have 
occurred, and they will occur so long as the 
war economy of our country is out of line and 
out of balance. The major cause of strikes is 
that the Government is attempting to en- 
force wage stabilization while it has failed to 
stabilize the cost of living. The way to pre- 
vent strikes is to readjust the stabilization 
program so that the purchasing power of the 
wage dollar is restored. This can be done 
either through upward revision of wage rates 
or, even more effectively, by rigid reduction 
and control of prices of the necessities of life. 
Unfortunately, neither the Congress nor the 
executive branch of the Government have 
thus far seen fit to put such a program into 
effect. 

The final argument raised in behalf of a 
national service act is that it would allocate 
the burden of war sacrifice more equitably 
among the American people. It is said that 
if the Government can conscript young men 
to serve in the armed forces and risk their 
lives against the enemy, it should likewise 
draft those on the home front to work at the 
particular job and in the particular place the 
Government deems best calculated to pro- 
mote the war effort. 

This argument appears plausible at first 
glance, but careful analysis will show that it 
is empty, false, and irrelevant. There can be 
no true comparison between drafting citizens 
to serve in the armed forces for the defense 
of their country and drafting other citizens 
to work by compulsion in industries operating | 
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for private profit. Neither can there be any 
Nation-wide draft of labor without a corre- 
spondingly drastic draft of capital. Such 
measures are abhorrent to the American way 
of life, fatal to the free-enterprise system and 
Clearly violative of the Constitution, because 
they involve involuntary servitude and con- 
fiscation. 

A national-service act would increase the 
burden of eacrifice borne by those serving on 
the home front, but it would do so without 
Thyme, reason, or necessity. If such a law 
should be enacted and strictly enforced, it is 
appalling to consider the fearful consequences 
of placing such unrestricted power in bureau- 
cratic hands. Millions of American families 
might be broken up, thousands of smail 
business enterprises might have to be aban- 
doned, Every American citizen would be 
thrown into a state of uncertainty and inse- 
curity. 

Apparently, the danger of such conse- 
quences has impressed itself upon the minds 
of the leading supporters of this legislation, 
for Senator Ausrix declared only recently that 
he did not believe everyone would have to be 
drafted by this national-service bill. He said 
it would only give the Government the au- 
thority to draft workers when needed, just as 
Congress has given the Government authority 
to seize property under certain conditions. 

If this statement of the purposes of the 
bill by one of its authors can be relied upon, 
then the argument of equal sacrifice topples 
of its own weight. If the great majority of 
American citizens will be left undisturbed in 
their present occupations by this bill, if idlers 
ana dilettantes and nonproductive individ- 
uals are to be permitted to pursue their own 
sweet way, if only certain groups of workers 
are to feol the brunt of enforced labor, then 
the idea behind a national service act is 
fraudulent and the burden of war sacrifice 
will be even more unfairly distributed than 
it is at present. 

Generally speaking, the workers of this 
country are making sacrifices for the winning 
of this war that are comparable to those of 
the average American citizen. In one re- 
spect, however, labor’s burden of sacrifice is 
particularly heavy. 

The Office of War Information reports that 
since Pearl Harbor industrial accidents have 
killed 36,600 workers, 7,500 more than the 
military dead. Such accidents on the job, 
furthermore, have permanently disabled 
210,000 additional workers and temporarily 
disabled 4,500,000 others. These casualties 
are 60 times more than the military wounded 
and missing. 

Yes, our soldiers and sailors and marines 
who are risking their lives against enemy fire 
are entitled to feel that Americans at home 
are backing them up to the limit. But they 
are also entitled to the assurance that the 
free America they are fighting for will be kept 
intact by us at home, that their homes and 
jobs will be protected, that they will not 
have to come home and be demobilized after 
the war ends only to be redrafted for service 
in a job not of their own choice. 

In the final analysis, the proposal for a 
national service act must stand or fall upon 
this major test: Will it, or will it not, pro- 
mote the war effort and hasten the day of 
victory? In my opinion, enactment of a 
national service law would not add a single 
piane, a single ship, a single tank, or a single 
bullet to the Nation's war production. On 
the contrary, it would threaten to cripple the 
amazingly successful production program we 
are now carrying on. 

‘There are two outstanding issues involved 
in the present World War which must be 
definitely settled one way or another by its 
final outcome. 

First, shall totalitarian or democratic gov- 
ernment survive and function? 


Second, is the slave-labor system of totali- 
tarlanism superior to the free labor of our 
democracy? 

Enactment of a national service law would 
defeat our war aims because it would con- 
stitute an open confession that Hitler is right 
and we are wrong. 

Why send our young men abroad to fight 
and die in a war against totalitarianism when 
it is foisted upon us here at home through 
the expedient of a national service act? 

Labor wants this issue to slave labor versus 
free labor to be determined on its merits. 
We accepted the challenge on December 7, 
1941, and we have given our answer to the 
enemy with the greatest outpouring of the 
munitions of war the world has ever seen. 

Labor insists and demands that it be per- 
mitted to carry on its fight against enemy 
doctrines without being impeded and chained 
down by enemy methods. 

Labor insists and demands that our fina] 
victory in this war be recognized and ac- 
knowledged as a victory for free labor and 
the death knell for slave labor throughout 
the world for all time. 


The States Must Fight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1944 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
for the Record an editorial appearing in 
the Washington Times-Herald of March 
13 on the subject of Federal control of 
public education. 

It seems incredible that the cause of 
education in the United States is to be- 
come the subject of propaganda, lobby- 
ing, and bureaucracy. The issue will 
soon be presented to the people of the 
United States whether or not the schools 
of this country are to be conducted or 
managed by the time-honored and time- 
tested local boards of education or some- 
one sitting behind a desk in Washington 
a thousand miles away. The States must 
awaken to the danger that confronts 
them or lose control of the public schools 
within their borders. 

WHAT'S HATCHING 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 

There is among the laws of Congress one 
entitled “An act to prevent pernicious polit- 
ical activities,” written by Senator CARL 
Harck, Democrat, of New Mexico, and de- 
signed to keep the vast governmental bu- 
reaucracy out of pressure politics. On Fri- 
day, last, the chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, Robert E. Hannegan, said 
that he wished the Hatch Act could be 
amended. It is easy to guess why. 

If Mr. Hannegan could get his hooks into 
the millions of Federal officeholders as he 
learned to do in his early career with the 
notorious political machines of his native 
Missouri, you can bet which way he would 
pull them in a hurry. 

Fortunately, the main parts of the Hatch 
Act are still in force. They do not actually 
prevent pernicious political activities on the 
part of politicians in office, but they do make 
the work a little more difficult. 

What happens when any part of the Hatch 
Act is worn away by amendment is pretty 
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well demonstrated by a change made in 1942 
to relieve of its restrictions school teachers 
who draw Government pay. 

Schools, according to most people’s ideas of 
good government, should be kept out of 
politics in every possible way. 

Money should be appropriated liberally for 
public education—on that every common- 
sense mind is agreed. And teachers should 
be allowed to ‘hold their jobs as long as 
they stick to teaching the courses of educa- 
tion approved by appropriate authority. 

But teachers, like others, must show some 
sense of limitation about lobbying in their 
selfish interests. When the Hatch Act ap- 
plied against them in the matter of per- 
nicious political activity, teachers’ lobbies 
were careful of their political conduct. 

Nowadays, however, the teachers’ lobby in 
Washington is really rolling in high gear 
for a federalized, bureaucratic central con- 
trol of public education in the U. S. A. 
Their trade paper, the Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association, is angling edi- 
torial messages with great skill to spread 
the word of just how to slip this project 
across. 

And a few days ago there came to hand 
another item, labeled Defense Bulletin No. 8 
of the National Commission for the Defense 
of Democracy Through Education. 

This organization, with headquarters at 
1201 Sixteenth Street NW., in this city, de- 
scribed the bulletin as a confidential paper 
“primarily for the information of, and action 
by, members of the commission, State secre- 
taries, and N. E. A. directors.” 

It is in fact, campaign material telling how 
to lobby for the largest possible Federal ap- 
propriations in education, and advises that: 

“Teachers should pian their action in the 
1944 election campaign with their Senators’ 
attitudes on Federal aid in mind.” 

It lists the Senators whose terms expire this 
year, gives their stands on Federal financing 
of education in the States, and forecasts the 
probable shape of the Senate in 1945 as 48 
Democrats, 47 Republicans and 1 Progressive, 

(If that is how things work out, inciden- 
tally, the Vice President in 1945 will be the 
most powerful in history. As President of 
the Senate he always has power to cast a tie- 
breaking vote, and it is certain the next 
Senate will have many a close squeeze on 
important issues.) 

In the matter of the House, the bulletin 
says to get out and work for candidates who 
favor federally financed education. 

It then runs on with long detailed analyses 
of what teachers can use as propaganda, and 
even furnishes them with a party line as to 
candidates for President. 

Now, teachers are American citizens and as 
such they should have the right to vote and 
to enjoy the other liberties this Nation 
affords. 

But there is a difference between such free- 
dom and extraordinary license to conduct 
such bald lobbying as above disclosed. 
Teachers, after all, are governmental em- 
ployees, except for the few in private educa- 
tional systems. 

And as employees of government they have 
to face up to some rule of restraint as to 
lobbying for greater governmental expenses. 

This country has seen in W. P. A. what 
mass lobbying by governmental employees 
can do. When people are brought together 
by the millions and marshaled under uni- 
fied command to yell simultaneously for 
more and more and inore, they can yell just_ 
about any administration into submission. 

By means of the W. P. A., the Roosevelt 
administration was able to organize a po- 
litical discipline unparalleled in this Nation's 
history. 

And that discipline was used to raid the 
pockets of all the people for tax money at a 
rate also unparalleled in this Nation’s history. 
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And now we see the consequences in train. 
With high-sounding labels hung around their 
headquarters, a group of lobbyists here in 
Washington is attempting to organize the 
teachers of America for a fresh raiding ex- 
pedition. 

Their example will, unless checked, be fol- 
lowed by many others. And in a few short 
years government will be utterly reduced to 
a reckless scramble for the last dollar in the 
American pocket. 

Of course none of that bothers Democratic 
National Chairman Hannegan. He just 
wants the Hatch Act watered down some 
more so he can make the short run for 1944. 
He's desperate. 


Keep the Crepe Off 500,000 American 
Homes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. CURLEY 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1944 


Mr. CURLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include a radio address delivered 
by me: 

The Allied Nations today in control of sea 
and air should continue the attack and blast- 
ing of Germany for at least 3 months longer 
before attempting an invasion by land forces. 
Such a program should prove so destructive 
to Germany's morale, that if it did not result 
in revolt, it would at least destroy a great 
portion of the defense works which unless 
destroyed must be responsible for the death 
of thousands of our boys. To those persons 
who agitate for the immediate invasion of 
Germany without a 90-day bombing it is only 
necessary to direct attention to two examples 
that are outstanding in the present war— 
the Marshall Islands and Tarawa. 

The air forces and the Navy conducted an 
assault upon the Marshall Islands for a period 
of many days, so destructive that when the 
landing parties went ashore the dead and in- 
jured were extremely few. At Tarawa, the 
invasion was started after but 2 days of bomb- 
ing and provided this might have been per- 
mitted to continue for a full 5 days or a week, 
the ghastly toll of death and injured would 
have been unnecessary. At Tarawa nearly 
8,000 were killed and injured and yet the ter- 
ritory taken by them was in no way compara- 
ble in size to the Marshall Islands and pro- 
vided we had failed to carry out the bombing 
and naval program at the Marshall Islands 
for more than 2 days and then had attempted 
landing parties, the dead and injured would 
have been greater than at Tarawa. Thought- 
ful Americans are demanding that there be 
no more Tarawas, insofar as our armed forces 
are concerned, and are likewise insistent in a 
demand that the bombing of Germany con- 
tinue for a period of 90 days and provided this 
is done there is every indication that the 
losses will be reduced and instead of losing 
the lives or limbs of 500,000 American boys 
we may keep it perhaps at one-tenth of that 
number. The pressure for immediate inva- 
sion is unquestionably great upon the part 
of the nations allied with us in the winning 
of the war, but a delay of the termination 
of hostilities for even 3 months, is better 
than the needless sacrifice of life and limb 
of 500,000 or more American boys. 

The official report on the air war as pre- 
sented under date of January 4, 1944, by Gen. 
H. H. Arnold is the most lucid, comprehensive, 


and courageous presentation that has been 
made by any Government official from the 
beginning of the present war. General 
Arnold occupies a most unique position in 
that he has been a pioneer for aviation for 
more than one-quarter of a century. When 
Billy Mitchell was demanding an air program, 
General Arnold was one of a very limited 
number of men in the Army of the United 
States who took sides with Mitchell and who 
shared his views as to the indispensable part 
that could be played through control of the 
air. Under his brilliant and able leadership 
the impossible has become the possible, and 
from 1938 the total military personnel in the 
Air Forces has increased from 21,125 to the 
present force of 2,385,000 in 1944. The mili- 
tary airplane production under his splendid 
leadership in 1938 represented a total weight 
of air frames of 5,500,000 pounds, and in 1943 
this has increased to 667,000,000 pounds. It 
is today accepted that control of the air 
and control of the sea mark the end of Ger- 
man and Japanese power and that from now 
on they are destined to lose battles and it is 
but a question of time when both will be 
defeated, 

The proposition that the United States 
furnish more than 70 percent of the armed 
forces to be utilized in the invasion of Ger- 
many, coupled with the growing demand that 
the invasion begin at the earliest possible 
date can mean but one thing, the loss of 
upward of 500,000 American boys. 

Personally I can see no great harm that 
would result in a prolongation of the war for 
a period of perhaps 3 months provided that 
during this period the Air Forces continue to 
bomb German territory and German-held 
territory, since from the character of destruc- 
tion that has been wrought during the past 
30 days invasion might then be possible at 
the end of 3 months’ period without im- 
periling the lives of too many of our Ameri- 
can boys. The reports that have emanated 
from Germany in those sections where inten- 
sive bombing has taken place, like Berlin, in- 
dicate that the loss of lives in this one city 
alone has to date been in excess of 250,000. 

A continuance of bombing on an increased 
scale might result within a period of 60 to 90 
days in an overthrow of the Hitlerites, mak- 
ing unnecessary the bloody invasion and 
hand-to-hand fighting by our boys which 
would result in crepe on the doors of more 
than 500,000 American homes. 

I have been repeatedly asked the question 
by men in the service and others, “What is 
America fighting for?” and provided we pro- 
ceed on the invasion of Germany without 
bombing for a period of 3 months, it becomes 
an impossible question to answer since there 
is but one answer—we are fighting to destroy 
the manhood of America for the benefit of 
other nations, 

I do not want to see crepe on the doors of 
the homes of 500,000 American boys provided 
we can prevent it, and I believe by following 
the judgment and the leadership of General 
Arnold in the bombing of German-held ter- 
ritory for a period of 3 months we can pre- 
vent it and it is clearly our duty to do this 
in the interest of America and American 
boys, American mothers, and American homes, 

It is estimated that between the collapse 
of France in May 1940 and March 1942 the 
Renault Motor Vehicle & Armament Works 
produced approximately 10,000 trucks, and a 
substantial amount of military material such 
as armored cars, guns, munitions, and aircraft 
engines. On March 3, 1942, the Royal Air 
Force carried out a successful night bombard- 
ment attack which damaged and burned out 
most of the plant. The importance which 
the Germans attached to this industrial unit 
was indicated by the rapidity with which re- 
pair and reconstruction were undertaken. 
In December 1942 Renault output had again 
reached the pre-bombardment rate of pro- 
duction. By the beginning of 1943 the plant 
accounted for approximately 10 percent of 
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total German production of this type of war 
material. : 

On April 4, 1943, our Eighth Bomber Com- 
mand dispatched 97 B-17’s to execute high- 
altitude bombardment against the recon- 
structed Renault Works. The British Min- 
istry of Home Security estimated that as a 
result of this attack the output of the Re- 
nault plant could not be restored to pre- 
bombardment level in less than 5 months. 
One authoritative evaluation characterizes 
the effect of this mission as equivalent to an 
estimated loss of 3,000 trucks. 

Rubber is a highly expendable essential in 
modern war. 

The western Axis had almost no stocks of 
natural rubber. 

A large percentage of Germany's total sup- 
ply was concentrated at Huls and Schkopau, 

On June 22, 1943, bombers of our Eighth 
Air Force almost totally destroyed the piant 
at Huls. As a result of the battle, 3 months 
of synthetic-rubber production is estimated 
to be lost to the Axis, Subnormal operation 
may have lasted 6 months. The supplies of 
synthetic rubber to Sweden have been alto- 
gether stopped. 

On August 16, 1943, the plant was still ine 
active and few repairs had been made. There 
was no rolling stock in the main works, and 
bomb craters had not been filled in. This 
loss in production must be borne principally 
by Germany's armed forces, since her civilian 
and industrial consumption of synthetic rub- 
ber normally amount to only 15,000 tons 
annually, a quantity that can hardly be pared 
down. 

On July 24, 1943, we struck a blow at the 
largest and most ambitious industrial proj- 
ect undertaken by the Germans in Norway— 
the Herova magnesium, alumina, and alumi- 
num plant. The estimated capacity of this 
vast self-contained production unit was 10,- 
000 tons of magnesium, 25,000 tons of 
alumina, 12,000 tons of aluminum, and 3,000 
tons of cryolite. Had its operation not been 
suspended by our attack it would very shortly 
have been functioning at full capacity. Ina 
few moments, however, it was transformed 
into a gigantic, if not impossible, repair task. 
The British Ministry of Economic Warfare 
considers it unlikely that this plant will ever 
be repaired. 

Similarly, in our attack on the Focke-Wulf 
assembly plant at Marienburg, in East Prus- 
sia, October 9, 1943, only 2 out of 100 B-17’s 
were lost. The concentration of bomb bursts 
on this target was so great that there is sound 
reason to evaluate this as one of the finest 
examples of precision bombing to date. The 
attack was made in daylight from altitudes 
between 11,000 and 13,500 feet. Several hun- 
dred 500-pound B. P. bombs and 1,300 100- 
pound incendiaries were dropped. Study of 
reconnaissance photographs has convinced 
photo interpreters in the United Kingdqm 
that every factory building and all the 
hangars had been damaged. And this plant 
had been turning out about one-half (110 
per month) of all Germany's FW-190 fighters. 

It is possible that the Schweinfurt mission 
in which we lost 60 of our bombers may 
prove to have been one of the decisive air 
actions of the war. The plants of Schwein- 
furt produced over 50 percent of Germany’s 
ball bearings. The vital importance of ball 
bearings in industry and the fact that it is 
not practicable to assemble large stock-piles 
of them, made these plants a first priority 
target. A bottleneck in ball bearings is a 
bottleneck in essential industry. The in- 
tensity of fighter opposition made clear that 
the Germans are fully aware of this. 

More than 300 German fighters partici- 
pated in the action, making more than 700 
separate attacks. Ninety-nine of these fight- 
ers were destroyed, 30 probably destroyed, 
and 14 damaged. But more important, all 
five of the works at Schweinfurt were either 
completely or almost completely wiped out, 
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five of the works at Schweinfurt were either 
completely or almost completely wiped out, 
Our attack was the most perfect example in 
history of accurate distribution of bombs 
over a target. It was an attack that will 
not have to be repeated for a very long time, 
if at all, 

The price of 24 B-17'’s that we paid for 
our midday attack on the Messerchmitt air- 
craft factory at Regensburg is, in perspec- 
tive, relatively small. It is estimated by 
competent authority that this single action 
caused a loss of production of 500 ME 109’s. 
The Luftwaffe was hurt in the air almost as 
seriously as it was on the ground. More 
than 200 fighters of several types pressed a 
strong attack; 140 were destroyed, 19 prob- 
ably destroyed, and 36 damaged. Tremend- 
ous efforts are being made to get this plant 
back into production. 

In view of the high rate of attrition of 
German fighter aircraft on the western front, 
the near future appears likely to be a cru- 
cial period which may determine the sur- 
vival or destruction of the Luftwaffe as an 
effective air force. If the present rate of 
attrition keeps up, and German aircraft fac- 
tories producing these fighters continue to 
suffer progressive destruction, a point will be 
reached where German reserves are ex- 
hausted and only a trickle of new replace- 
ments can be supplied. 

The destruction wrought by Allied bom- 
bers has shown that the operations of the 
Army Air Forces and the Royal Air Force are 
complementary. The R. A. F. and A. A, F. 
work together. In recent weeks the Royal 
Air Force bombardments of military objec- 
tives in Berlin are worthy of special praise. 
During a single night more than five million 
pounds of high explosives were dropped on 
chemical works and war industries in Berlin 
and its suburbs, Although the Nazis have 
jacreased their production of fighter planes, 
they have not stopped the bombers from tak- 
ing total war to the German capital. 

It is difficult to appraise the present strug- 
gie for air supremacy as representing any- 
thing short of a major turning point in the 
war. What American and Royal Alir Force 
bombers can do to the whole German war 
machine, once the German fighter force is 
rendered impotent, needs no comment. The 
issue hangs now on which side first falters, 
weakens, and loses its punishing power. 

Clearly the cost in money, men or equip- 
ment for the few isolated missions—much 
less for one mission—is never a reliable basis 
for judging the success of our strategic oper- 
ation as a whole. It is the over-all cost to 
us, in relation to our ability to bear that cost, 
measured against the over-all result and the 
enemy’s ability to endure that result, which 
must decide for or against the resolute prose- 
cution of a military campaign. 

To a question posed in those terms, there 
is only one answer, we will not falter. 


Price Control Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1944 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, when 
the Price Control Act was before Con- 
gress, Many Members of both Houses 
were of the opinion that limitations 
should be placed in the act. One of the 
amendments to which I refer is the one 


that provided an expiration date of 
June 30, 1944. It was thought at the 
time that a safeguard of this character 
would be for the best interests of all 
concerned. That is to say, that inas- 
much as Congress is in almost continu- 
ous session during the war years, a reso- 
lution extending the act would be given 
attention and consideration. Also it was 
thought that an agency having the broad 
powers as continued in the Price Control 
Act should take into account the inter- 
ests of the consuming public, the farmer, 
the businessman, and all elements of the 
population. Iam of the opinion that the 
placing of the time limitation on the act 
has caused the officials of the Office of 
Price Administration to do a better job 
than would have been the case had there 
not been such a provision written into the 
act. 

Price controls are necessary during the 
period of this war in order to prevent 
skyrocketing of the prices on commodi- 
ties that the citizens must buy, All are 
agreed that some type of price-control 
measure will be enacted into law before 
the expiration date of June 30. The pro- 
visions to be carried into the new act 
is a major issue now confronting the 
country. Whether a provision will be 
written into this new act outlawing con- 
sumer subsidies will be one question that 
must be given adequate attention. Many 
recommendations have been made by the 
House committee investigating govern- 
mental agencies that are exceeding the 
authority given them by acts of Congress. 
These, too, will be before congressional 
committees of both House and Senate. 
Since this legislation is of such far- 
reaching importance it is necessary that 
close study and adequate consideration 
be given to the many problems which 
experience has shown could, and should, 
be remedied by express language written 
into the new act. Early hearings should 
be held on this legislation. 


A Soldier’s Letter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED GOSSETT | 


` OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1944 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, mutual 
friends have just handed me a letter from 
one of my young constituents, Horace 
Downing, of Wichita Falls, Tex., written 
to his folks at Christmas time from some- 
wherein Italy. This letter is an eloquent 
story of high morale and heroic action. 
Furthermore, it pays timely tribute to the 
outstanding service of American chap- 
lains and the American Red Cross. I 
offer this letter for insertion in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD because it is certainly 
worthy of preservation: 

SOMEWHERE IN ITALY, 
Christmas Day, 1943. 

Dear Fotxs: My second Christmas away 
from home has been so different that I 
thought you might like to hear about it, and 
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other things where we are now. Looking 
back, it seems a mighty short year since last 
Christmas, which we celebrated as best we 
could. At that time we were living in tents, 
but had buildings for the hospital. On 
Christmas Eve, just before midnight, about 
20 of us met with Chaplain Laird in a tiny 
room that was used as a chapel, but it was 
also used for a lot of other things, such as & 
conference room for our psychiatrist, a 
morgue where some autopsies were done, and 
as the place where disciplinary cases were 
talked to as only an Army officer can talk to 
a man, But on this occasion, the chaplain 
had fixed a little altar, with some candles and 
holly, and there were benches for us to sit on. 
The service was not long, but was very im- 
pressive, Our chaplain reminds me of Dr. 
Martin at home in that he always knows 
just what to say for every occasion, and how 
to say it. Early Christmas morning John 
Gordon came to my tent before I had gotten 
up and gave me the first Christmas present 
I received last year—it was a cork, with a 
comic head of some kind of an animal on it. 
I have sent it home, and will keep it as a 
reminder of Christmas 1942. Ruth's fruit- 
cake was the first real present I got, as all 
the others waited to get my A. P. O. and the 
presents were about a month late. Christ- 
mas night a dozen or so of us had a feast in 
a tent. A French lady across the street had 
given us roast pork, salad, and several other 
things, and we had bought a lot of French 
pastries, so it made quite a feed. 

This Christmas we are entirely under 
field conditions, and although we do not 
have as many patients as we haye had sey- 
eral times before, we feel that we are ren- 
dering a better service than we ever have. 
We get lots of wounded, and lots of times 
have six operations going on at once, with 
other patients waiting. We have lost very 
few patients, and everybody is busy all the 
time. I have not seen a man who would not 
volunteer to do whatever he could for the 
patients any time he knew there was somie- 
thing to do. In our office, we have given up 
two men to serve as litter bearers as long as 
they are needed, and all of us come over 
early each morning to help load into arbu- 
lances those patients who are being sent back 
to general or convalescent hospitals. Most 
of them are unable to walk, and the regular 
litter bearers, plus the extras that have been 
added recently, cannot handle all of them; 
it is really hard work. 

Yesterday was the first time I had helped 
get patients into the ambulances to leave, 
and although I had been around in the wards 
quite a bit, it was an experience that 
awakened me to what is happening to a lot 
of the boys. The first one we loaded was a 
typical case, 

We went into the ward and called out the 
name of the first man we were to get, and 
a cheerful blond kid of about 21 or 22, who 
was propped upon his elbows, answered. 
There was nothing about his manner to in- 
dicate that anything was wrong with him, 
and he was obviously in the best of spirits. 
When we pulled the blanket off him, before 
putting him on the litter, his injury showed 
up—one leg was off just below the knee, and 
it was either a very recent amputation or 
he had had a hemorrhage, as it had been 
bleeding some. He bounced over onto the 
litter without assistance and airily asked us 
if we had a place on the litter for his old 
peg leg. When we placed him in the ambu- 
lance, he thanked us and wished us luck, 
His attitude is typical. Some say that their 
life at the front has been so nearly unbear- 
able that they are glad to get away, what- 
ever the cost. But I think it is just plain 
guts, plus a feeling of appreciation for the 
best treatment we can give them, that keeps 
their spirits so high. Another boy that we 
carried out had an arm and a leg in casts, 
bandages all over him, and his face was 
scratched and cut all over, like a shell had 
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exploded close and ground dirt and gravel 
into his skin. He felt very apologetic because 
the nurse had to help him onto the litter. 
He said that if he were not so sore and stiff 
he wouldn't need any help. Some of the 
patients have so many head injuries that 
they have the entire head, except the nose 
and mouth, covered with bandages. In one 
ward the fellows in three consecutive beds 
had lost an arm. Yet you never hear one 
groan or complain. In one ward we went 
into the Catholic chaplain was praying over 
an unconscious man whose head was com- 
pletely bandaged. It makes us feel mighty 
good when the patients wish us luck on leav- 
ing, and tell us that they were never treated 
better than we treated them. Those that can 
walk eat in the mess hall, and you can see 
them lined up, wearing outing pajamas or 
dirty uniforms. Some of the boys at the 
front haven't had their clothes off for a 
month and a half. If some of the people 
in the States could see the wrecked bits of 
humanity that we unload from ambulances, 
it would give them a different perspective on 
the boys in the combat units. The medics 
have gotten credit for doing a swell job in 
this war, and I think they deserve it, but 
their life, except for the aid men on the 
front, is a picnic compared to that of the 
combat units. The medics, like the chap- 
lains, are everywhere—on the front, in the 
paratroops, etc. Among other unpleasant 
features here, mud is one of the worst. The 
engineers are doing all they can to put in 
roads and walks, but lots of times we had 
to carry litters through slimy, slippery mud 
that made walking difficult and doubly so 
when carrying a man on a litter. Even the 
aisle down the middle of the ward tents 
was muddy. We have a bunch of Italian 
civilians working for us, most of them on the 
roads and walks, They are glad to get the 
work at 40 cents a day; there is no John L. 
Lewis in Italy. Several boys came with us 
from the last place we were located and will 
probably follow us as long as we will let 
them. Among these are three or four barbers 
and two musicians that work in the kitchens 
and play for us at mealtime. They are really 
good on their accordion and violin, and one 
is a very good portrait painter. 

But back to Christmas—the spirit. first 
caught on last Sunday, when we had a song- 
fest in the chapel (a ward tent), after the 
regular Sunday evening service. Then dur- 
ing the week, musicians from other units 
came and entertained the patients. Yes- 
terday a group of Italian Red Cross workers 
came, and brought candy for all the pa- 
tients and for us. Today, two very high 
ranking officers visited us—we can't give 
their names or even their ranks. They 
looked over various parts of the hospital 
and visited with lots of the patients. About 
a dozen of us followed them around and took 
quite a few pictures of them. One was the 
highest ranking officer I have ever seen, ex- 
cept General Pershing, and as I was waiting 
outside a tent, he came out and stopped 
long enough for me to get a picture and 
said, “Merry Christmas, Sergeant.” It may 
not seem out of place to you civilians, but 
afterward it occurred to me that I proceeded 
to take pictures without remembering to 
salute him. There were Signal Corps sol- 
diers taking movies and flash pictures; you 
may see some of them in the papers and 
magazines, He commended us highly on the 
work we are doing. Our mess halls (din- 
ing rooms in a tent to you civilians) were 
decorated for Christmas, even to a little 

tree, and we had a real Christmas dinner, 
There was lots of good turkey, dressing, 
cranberries, olives, apple pie, cake with choc- 
olate frosting, good coffee, real butter, and 
several other things. Believe you me, it 
was a far cry from the C rations we have 
so often. Nearly everybody was busy over 
Christmas, but a few of the boys found the 
time and wherewith to get drunk. One bit 


of slapstick comedy was furnished by two 
boys. The mud is so slippery that it is all 
a sober man can do to walk around without 
falling, and these two boys were drunk 
enough that they spent half their time pick- 
ing each other up. Even though they got 
slimy mud all over them, they seemed to 
enjoy it as much as the onlookers did. 

I have written before of the fine work our 
chaplains are doing, but to my mind, the 
most unselfish persons I have ever seen are 
our Red Cross workers, Miss Ruth Buffing- 
ton, of Cleveland, Ohio; and Miss Frances 
Carter, of Virginia. They work in shifts, as 
patients are coming in at all hours, day and 
night. When the patients are first brought 
in, one of the Red Cross ladies is there to 
serve them hot soup, cocoa, coffee, and so 
forth, and to give them comfort articles, 
such as cigarettes and toilet articles and 
supplies, Anyone who does not think the 
Red Cross is worth while should see these 
ladies doing things for the boys. For in- 
stance, the little things like lighting a cig- 
arette for a soldier who is so badly injured 
that he can’t light his own means a lot to 
a boy who has been at the front for weeks. 
They maintain a day room for the patients, 
with a phonograph, radio, piano, and musical 
instruments, games, and reading material. 
When necessary, they run all kinds of er- 
rands for patients, and make them loans and 
write letters and send wires for them. Miss 
Buffington joined us when our nurses did, 
last March, and during our periods of idle- 
ness, she worked all the time doing things 
for the personnel of our unit. She had a 
lot to do with the sightseeing trips that we 
got to take in French Morocco, and later 
after we came to Italy. We agree with the 
patients that she is the best in the world; 
but all the Red Cross workers I have seen 
at other units and at all the fine service 
clubs maintained by the Red Cross, are ex- 
ceedingly high-class people. Miss Carter 
joined us shortly before we came to Italy, 
and she is rapidly winning a place in our 
hearts. The Red Cross is making boosters 
out of every man that is overseas by their 
generosity and good work. 

At our last station before we moved here, 
we handled a lot of nervous, or mental, cases. 
In the last war they were called shell shock” 
cases, but now they are marked “exhaus- 
tion.” I had occasion to handle reports for 
our psychiatrist, and enjoyed studying the 
case histories he wrote up. The treatment is 
heavy sedation, good food, and rest. While 
they are partly under the influence of seda- 
tives, they are encouraged to talk, and this is 
the source of a lot of the information for 
their case histories. The psychiatrist finds 
out all he can about their family and per- 
sonal history from childhood on. I noticed 
lots of them came from families who had not 
gotten along, or alcohol had caused trouble. 
Lots of the cases had a history of childhood 
tantrums, and so forth. A lot of cases indi- 
cated that their trouble actually was ex- 
haustion—they just stood all they could, 
then blew up. Nearly all wanted to make 
good; lots wanted to return to their units, 


‘while others said they just could not stand 


life at the front again, but wanted to serve 
somewhere in the Army, The chief concern 
of lots of them was the fate of their bud- 
dies. As I read the record of the events 
prior to their break-down, I could easily 
imagine myself doing the same thing under 
the circumstances. The psychiatrists are 
doing a wonderful job in getting them in 
condition to return to some kind of duty in 
the Army, as well as being able to return to 
civilian life as stable, normal men. 

I have a lot to be thankful for this Christ- 
mas. Every place I have been has made me 
appreciate the good old United States more 
than ever. Knowing that your family and 
friends are safe means a lot after seeing whole 
cities torn up, and so many people in mourn- 
ing. Both here and in Africa, the men wear 
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& black ribbon either on the lapel or around 
the arm for a while after losing a relative, 
and I have seen hundreds of them. I have 
been very lucky in the number and kind of 
Christmas presents received; after opening 
all my packages, I can't think of a single 
thing I want or need. 

If any of you want to do something for the 
patients, send any kind of reading material, 
small games, jig-saw puzzles, sheet music 
or records to me, and I will turn it over to 
the Red Cross for the use of the patients. 
It doesn’t matter if the reading material is 
old, because the men at the front don't get 
to keep up to date anyway. 

If you want to do something for any sol- 
dier, write lots of letters; they are the source 
of the greatest pleasure to him. 

As I write this, I am thinking about all ot 
you on Christmas day; I hope you have a 
happy New Year, too, and that we can cele- - 
brate the next one together. 

Thanks again for the nice package, 

Love, 
HORACE, 


What Is Labor? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MARION T. BENNETT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1944 


Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, with permission from the House 
to extend my remarks in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, I include herewith a brief 
editorial entitled, “What Is Labor?” 
This editorial appeared in the Union 
Labor Record, of Springfield, Mo., on 
March 8, 1944. It is written by Ruth 
Taylor, whose articles are carried in 
many publications over the Nation each 
week. I commend this editorial to your 
attention. 

WHAT IS LABOR? 
(By Ruth Taylor) 
What is labor? 
It is not a class, set apart by barriers of 


tradition and age-old customs, and bound 


over to pass on its menial tasks from father 
to son throughout the coming generations, 

It is not a party, a pressure group that can 
be counted upon to vote as a unit at the 
order of a leader. There is no trade-union 
official who has ever been able to deliver the 
vote of his organization. 

What is labor? 

It is the rank and file of the productive 
workers of the country—the men and women 
who make things, who keep the wheels of 
industry turning. They may work in office, 
shop, or factory, in the fields or on the sea. 
It does not matter where they work, whether 
it be in teeming city, or on a lonely hillside 
farm, whether the sound in their ears is that 
of whirring machinery or the slap of waves 
against a small fishing boat. So long as they 
produce or help in production proves they are 
labor. 

What is labor? 

It is the average American, doing his best 
at the job for which his own particular skill 
best fits him, working hard to make a living 
for his family and to see to it that his chil- 
dren get a better education, a better start in 
life than he did, as did his father before him, 

What is labor? 

It is the men and women who believe in 
the principles of democracy, in the right of 
all men to be free, to work usefully and 
creatively through the productive years at a 
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wage adequate to furnish the necessities and 
some of the luxuries of life; who for these 
rights and those guaranteed to them by our 
Constitution are willing and eager to fulfill 
all the duties and obligations of citizenship. 

What is labor? 

It is the great mass of Americans who 
throughout the years have learned how to 
work together for the common good and who 
are an integral part of our great Union of 
States, built upon the firm foundation of 
freedom and equality of opportunity for all 
men, regardless of class, creed, or color. 


Unity at Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1944 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
appearing in the Mount Vernon (Ohio) 
News: 

UNITY AT WASHINGTON 


Appeals for national unity during the war 
emergency have streamed out of Washington 
like sparks from a Fourth of July skyrocket, 

The American people are somewhat be- 
Wildered by this implication they are not 
united in a determination to win the war. 

And their bewilderment is increased by 
frequent displays of disunity at Washington. 

The most striking evidence of disunity at 
Washington is that which has Congress and 
the executive branch of the Government 
pulling in different directions. 

There is no disunity on the war program; 
Congress has given the administration every 
dollar it has asked for war purposes, and 
every bit of authority it has requested under 
appeals to promote military efficiency. 

It is in matters on the home front where 
the President and Congress are at a parting 
of the ways. 

Mr. Roosevelt has already vetoed the legis- 
lation banning subsidies on food, and Con- 
gress sustained the veto by a narrow margin. 

He likewise vetoed the new tax bill, ac- 
cusing Congress of having passed an inept 
Measure which he charged provides relief 
not for the needy but the greedy. 

A clash between the two branches over 
which shall control the demobilization pro- 
gram is in the cards, each side having pre- 
sented its program. 

The probability of service men and women 
having a vote in the forthcoming election is 
decreasing each day, because the administra- 
tion and Congress cannot compose their dif- 
ferences of opinion on the method to be 
followed. 

The roots of some of these controversies go 
deep; they involve, in some instances, funda- 
mental American principles, and they promise 
to provide issues which will increase the bit- 
terness of the Presidential campaign. 

It has been charged that Mr. Roosevelt has 
deliberately set out to destroy the faith of 
the American people in their legislative body. 

These charges may be unjustified, but there 
is no denying that the clashes between Con- 
gress and the administration are setting a 
bad example for the people, are adding noth- 
ing to the successful prosecution of the war, 
and are lending aid and encouragement to 
the enemy who get an exaggerated idea of 
political differences in the United States, 


The situation is the result of congres- 
sional-administration relationship during Mr. 
Roosevelt’s occupancy of the White House. 

In the early years of the New Deal, Con- 
gress was overwhelmingly Democratic, and in 
those days Democrats in Congress thought 
the New Dealers and Democrats were 
identical. 

In that era Mr. Roosevelt got everything he 
demanded from Congress; and he didn’t re- 
quest in those days—he demanded. Legisla- 
tion was even written by “brain trusters” and 
not in Congress, and the legislators dared not 
deviate from it. 

That’s where Congress was at fault. Its 
attitude gave the President good reason to 
believe he could have everything his own 
way; that all he had to do was notify Con- 
gress of his intentions. 

But the Jeffersonian Democrats could stand 
that just so long, and then they revolted. 
In the meantime some elections had been 
held and Republicans greatly reduced the 
Democratic majority in Congress. 

Republicans and Jeffersonian Democrats 
joined forces in some instances, and, through 
this united action, reestablished the inde- 
pendence of Congress. 

Congress now is striving to recover the 
prestige it lost in the “rubber stamp” era 
and to recover some of the authority it voted 
to surrender to the President. 

And Mr. Roosevelt is loath to surrender the 
power conferred upon him in the lush days 
of the early thirties. His attitude is easily 
understood, but the support of the American 
people should be behind Congress, for Con- 
gress is battling for a return to constitut- 
tional government in preference to govern- 
ment by directive, the system now in effect. 


Ship Construction 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14, 1944 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, on the 7th 
day of March 1944, I inserted in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a letter from Admiral Vickery, Commis- 
sioner of the United States Maritime 
Commission, and table which showed 
construction of ships from February 1939 
to January 31, 1944. I ask now to insert 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
from Admiral Vickery, showing the com- 
pletion in American shipyards during 
the month of February 1944, of 134 ships, 
totaling 1,372,864 tons dead weight, 
bringing deliveries since December 7, 
1941, to 2,909 vessels of 29,998,127 tons. 
On February 29, there was delivered the 
first Victory ship, the S. S. Victory. 


UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., March 8, 1944. 
The Honorable S. O. BLAND, 
Chairman, Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Jupce BLAND: Believing it will be of 
interest to you, I am forwarding herewith a 
chart showing tonnage deliveries under the 
Commission’s program to the end of Feb- 
ruary 1944. 

During the month of February, American 
merchant shipyards completed 134 ships, to- 
taling 1,372,864 tons dead weight. At the 
end of the month, deliveries since December 
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7. 1941, aggregated 2,909 vessels of 29,998,- 
127 tons. 

Last month’s output, although less than 
the rate attained during the later months of 
1943, showed a substantial gain over January 
and exceeded the deliveries of February a 
year ago. The first Victory ship, the S. 8. 
United Victory, was delivered by the Oregon 
Shipbuilding Corporation on February 29, 
and from now on the shipyards which have 
converted from the construction of Liberties 
to Victories are expected to contribute an in- 
creasing portion of the total tonnage com- 
pleted each month. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
H. L. Vickery, 
Commissioner. 


Truman Report Repudiates Proposals for 
Labor Draft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHESTER H. GROSS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1944 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ond, I include the following article from 
American Federation of Labor Weekly 
News Service for March 7, 1944: 


Truman Report REPUDIATES PROPOSALS FOR 
LABOR DRAFT 


HIGHLIGHTS OF TRUMAN REPORT 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—By accident or design, 
the daily press overlooked or ignored the 
great tribute to American labor's record in 
this war which was contained in the 200-page 
third annual report of the Senate’s Truman 
committee, which is charged with the duty 
of investigating the war program on the home 
front. 

Because this report is authoritative and be- 
cause it shows up the widely circulated at- 
tacks on labor's record as false propaganda, 
the following excerpts from the Senate com- 
mittee's findings are of utmost importance: 

To fulfill the Government's huge produc- 
tion needs, the report says, “Our workers en- 
gaged in manufacturing, mining, and agri- 
culture contributed nearly 45 percent more 
man-days of work in 1943 than in 1939, de- 
spite the fact that more than 10,000,000 men 
were withdrawn from the labor pool for the 
armed forces. In manufacturing alone, our 
workmen contributed 89.6 percent more man- 
days in 1943 than in 1939. 

“This astounding performance exceeds any- 
thing of its kind ever achieved in the history 
of the world. The results obtained are the 
best answer to the critics of the home front. 
They do not indicate perfection, but they do 
evidence accomplishment of a high order. 

“All Americans who have participated can 
be justly proud, because the success is due to 
the accumulated efforts of the millions of 
people who have each done their share rather 
than to any miraculous planning of a few 
experts at the top. 

“Women in particular deserve credit for 
filling the huge gap created by manpower re- 
quirements of the armed services. Older 
men who had retired from active work have 
returned to their jobs and because of their 
experience are among the most valuable of 
workers. 

“The job that has been done not only as- 
sures that victory will be won but it assures 
that it will be won more quickly and with 
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fewer casualties. Our armed forces have more 


and better equipment than our foes, 7 


“Unquestionably there have been excesses 
which are subject to the severest condemna- 
ation. However, we must not allow those 
excesses to obscure the fact that, on the 
whole, the performance by labor has been very 
good. 


“The difference between man-days lost at 
our rate of strikes and man-days lost at the 
English rate of strikes when compared to 
total man-days worked in the United States, 
is only 0.025 percent. 

“Strikes receive a very great amount of at- 
tention in the press because of their dra- 
matic character and news value, and because 
the public properly resents these violations 
of labor's pledge not to obstruct the war 
effort by striking. However, strikes in min- 
ing, manufacturing, and construction in 1943 
resulted in a loss of manpower of less than 
one-fourth of 1 percent of the manpower ac- 
tually used, whereas the manpower contrib- 
uted by labor in that period exceeded that 
used in 1939 by 76 percent. 

“Recognition must be given to the dif- 
ficulty of labor’s present position. Its tradi- 
tional aims, such as higher wages, better 
working conditions, and shorter hours, run 
counter to war needs, and for the most part 
labor has given up voluntarily its principal 
weapons for enforcing its rights. Many of 
the critics of labor have not done as much. 

“The situation has been made more dif- 
ficult by the division of labor into groups 
hostile to each other, and by the action of 
a few selfish leaders, whose success has em- 
barrassed other no less able leaders, who haye 
refrained from asserting demands at the point 
of a pistol in the hour of the country’s great- 
est emergency.” 


Representation for Smaller Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 9, 1944 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the following address en- 
titled “Representation for Smaller Busi- 
ness,“ delivered November 19, 1943, by 
Mr. Ernest H. Gaunt, of Lawrence, Mass., 
to the Greater Cleveland Council, 
Smaller Business of America, Inc., at 
Cleveland, Ohio: 


I am genuinely glad to be in Cleveland 
again. When I was a salesman, and later 
executive director of national trade associa- 
tions of manufacturers, I used to visit Cleve- 
land about twice a year for many years. 

Cleveland is a great city, with a great past 
and present and future. 

I am particularly happy and fortunate to 
meet with you today because I believe your 
Greater Cleveland Council, Smaller Business 
of America, to be the most continuously 
progressive association of smaller business 
in the whole United States. Fred Virkus, 
the able, sincere, and progressive leader of 
the Illinois Small Business Men’s Associa- 
tion (which has no connection whatever with 
the National Small Business Men’s Associa- 
tion of Akron), might challenge this state- 
ment of mine—but the subject is not worth 
argument because Mr. Virkus and his group 
are at least a close second to your Cleveland 
group. 
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And there is glory enough and opportunity 
enough for all in this small-business move- 
ment, which is only in its infancy, Some 
day there will be a strong, independent 
national organization of independent smaller 
businessmen who deeply believe in the pres- 
ervation and advancement of competitive 
capitalism which made this country great. 
Several attempts have been made to bring 
about such an independent national or- 
ganization. Some of you here tonight know 
about these attempts. 

Your Cleveland group has been very wise, 
I think, in confining your efforts in the past 
year or two to greater Cleveland, in order 
to develop a pattern of local organization, 
despite your ambitious name of Smaller 
Business of America. I can think of some 
present backward local and regional groups 
of smaller businessmen which would be for- 
tunate to become local or regional councils of 
Smaller Business of America, Inc., thus be- 
coming coordinated with your Greater Cleve- 
land Council into what might later become 
a strong, vigorous, effective, independent na- 
tional group of independent smaller busi- 
nessmen who believe in competitive capital- 
ism and can and will fight to regain and 
maintain it against all its enemies—eco- 
nomic, political, monopolistic, or bureau- 
cratic. 

I stress competitive capitalism because 
most independent smaller businessmen do 
not believe in monopoly capitalism whether 
by the State or by any few large private ag- 
gregations, or by any coprosperity“ coali- 
tion of the two latter, as occurred in Fascist 
Italy, Nazi Germany, and Falangist Spain. A 
prominent United States Senator from New 
England, himself a successful, independent, 
competitive small businessman, in a personal 
letter to me recently said IT think it a safe 
assertion to say that there are people in this 
country powerful and well-financed who be- 
lieve in Fascism—big Army, big Government, 
big business controlling everything, with all 
the little fellows working for them. I am not 
enough of an admirer of the German and 
Italian governments, however, to want to 
emulate them.” 

Independent smaller businessmen are not 
enemies of big businesses which are com- 
pletely competitive, as are Henry Ford's and 
Henry Kaiser's concerns. These two, and 
some other large businesses, have grown big 
under conditions of full, fair, and free com- 
petition, without any artificial help from 
Government by any special legislation, sub- 
sidies, or patents. Such use as they have 
made of patents has been legitimate. As 
you all know, Henry Ford, even when a strug- 
gling small businessman, fought off the mo- 
nopolistie system proposed under the Seldon 
patents. 

Independent, smaller businessmen do not 
all want to grow big, as some big and even 
some small businessmen seem to believe; but 
many of them prefer to have well-rounded, 
self-contained, owner-operated businesses 
where they can sit in the driver's seat and 
drive the horses, instead of having the horses 
running wild, as often happens in large-scale 
businesses. 

Independent smaller businessmen realize 
that there are some areas in which they 
have interests in common with large-scale 
business, but they also realize that there 
are areas where the interests of small and 
big business diverge, and some where the 
interests of these two are opposed. Smalier 
businessmen who have reflected carefully on 
the whole economic situation, do not sub- 
scribe to the slogan advanced by many big 
businessmen or some smaller businessmen 
dependent mentally or physically upon big 
business, that the interests of large 
and small business are identical.” Such 
thoughtful smaller businessmen also realize 
that there are certain dangers inherent in 
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big business—for instance, that it can, more 
easily than small-scale business, become 
monopolistic; and can more easily be taken 
over by a monopolistic state Socialist gov- 
ernment, as was done in Italy and Germany. 
If the big banking interests of Wall Street 
had been able to take over Henry Ford's 
concern some years ago when they made the 
attempt, there is no question but that the 
Ford Motor Co. would have united with 
other banker-controlled automobile com- 
panies to introduce monopolistic practices. 
We are all proud of the automobile industry 
in the United States which, under complete 
competition, has done a miraculous job for 
the consumer, the worker, and the investor— 
(and management has done all right, too). 
It was the complete competition always prev- 
alent in that industry which gave us the 
fastest, best, and cheapest highway trans- 
portation that exists in the world today. 
Under monopolistic control we would not 
have had the three-way prosperity, with con- 
stantly decreasing prices for a better article, 
that we have received from the automobile 
industry. 

The automobile industry has also proved 
of tremendous benefit to other industries 
which could similarly adopt mass-production 
methods. Even smaller concerns have 
learned much from the Ford Motor Co. as to 
factory technique. But there has been one 
big error by some big concerns in other than 
the automobile’ industry which really were 
not adapted to mass production—and even 
many smaller businessmen and the public 
have made this error—that of believing that 
everything big was necessarily better. 

Independent smaller business, when it fs 
not adaptable to mass production, is never- 
theless usually more flexible and more effi- 
cient in operation than big business. Smaller 
business usually needs only adequate financ- 
ing to be more efficient, in non-mass-produe- 
tion industries, than is big business in those 
industries. This was proved in part by a 
report made by T. N. E. C. entitled “Relative 
Efficiency of Large, Medium, and Small Con- 
cerns.” Because all big businesses have been 
shown by students of scientific management 
like Frederick A. Taylor, to be nothing but 
an aggregation of small units, supposedly 
given an over-all efficient coordination by 
management—independent, owner-operated 
small units in any fair race, do not need to 
fear an undue growth of their big-business 
competitors if the smaller units receive ade- 
quate financing and if the larger units get no 
special privileges from the Government. 

But the fact is, that big business has re- 
ceived many artificial advantages over small- 
er business. This can never be sufficiently 
stopped until independent, competitive, 
smaller businessmen are well organized in 
voluntary organizations which are all their 
own. A prominent Senator from the West, 
who has proved his steady and sincere friend- 
ship for small business (not Senator MURRAY 
in this case, although he, too, is of course 
a strong, sincere friend of small business), 
wrote me on October 16 in regard to 
S. W. P. C., “my own feeling is that we can- 
not find a solution of the problems of small 
business from Washington bureaus, what- 
ever their name.” He believes as do many 
others who have tried to help smaller busi- 
ness by Federal legislation, that such legis- 
lation has its limits in restoring full oppor- 
tunity for smaller business, All smaller 
businessmen and their friends would take 
away any legislation which gives special privi- 
leges or Government financing or subsidies to 
big business—in other words, they would 
restore a fair field with no favor. But in- 
dependent, competitive smaller business 
must chiefly act continuously and effective- 
ly to save itself and to advance and develop, 
asking for Government help only in such 
cases as the Smaller War Plants Corpora- 
tion, when big business has already received 
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special help from Government. In such 
cases, competitive independent smaller busi- 
nesses will need Government help in order 
to counterbalance the help already given to 
big business, and in order to be able to com- 
pete on fair and even terms. 

It is clear to all who have been intimately 
associated with the small-business move- 
ment for the past 5 years or longer—that in- 
dependent, competitive, smaller business will 
never be able to get a square deal from Wash- 
ington bureaucrats, whether the administra- 
tion is Democratic or Republican, until 
smaller business has adequat> representa- 
tion in Washington or all boards and bu- 
reaus where big business has representa- 
tion, 

On this subject Mr. Roger W. Babson wrote 
me eloquently on November 4 in reply to my 
request to him for a copy of an article he had 
written recently on small business. Mr. 
Babson wrote, Times have certainly changed 
since you and I were in Washington during 
World War No. 1. At that time I was As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor and well remem- 
ber the day we spent making the rounds of 
a few of the Government agencies, 

“At that time—25 years ago—I was very 

much interested in small businessmen. In 
fact, I had a little business of my own. My 
interest in this small group, who constitute 
the real economic backbone of our country, 
has continued to grow. Occasionally I have 
a few words to say about them as witnessed 
by my enclosed article. 
At I had not been Assistant Secretary of 
Labor during the last war, the job I would 
have most preferred would have been one in 
the Department of Commerce. This is really 
the one Department which can most help 
small business. Incidentally, I note that 
there is before the Senate bill No. S. 883, 
through which it is proposed to create a new 
office headed by an assistant secretary of 
commerce for small business. I am heartily 
in favor of this bill. 

“Certainly, the independent and competi- 
tive small businessmen should have much 
more representation in the Department of 
Commerce than they now have. Especially, 
this group should be represented on the Busi- 
ness Advisory Council. I know there are men 
on the council assigned to represent the small 
business group, but really it seems to me that 
in themselves they are the big business type. 
I have wondered at times if they really were 
personally acquainted with the many prob- 
lems which continually face the owners and 
the managers of average-sized businesses. 

“A city or a town without a small business 
would be a good deal like a city or a town 
without a Sunday School. Unfortunately, it 
seems to me that neither the church nor the 
small businessman gets the public support 
that they deserve. Personally, I should hate 
very much to be dependent for my business 
and my personal requirements upon ‘big busi- 
ness. I should far rather continue to live 
under an economy in which small. competitive 
businesses played an important and neces- 

part.” 

“Unfortunately the small business groups 
and those associated with them, who are 
most interested in and dependent upon their 
goods and services, are not alive to the dan- 
gers which face them. Certainly, they should 
get busy and insist upon a square deal from 
Washington.” 

The bill now before the Senate, S. 883 (and 
its companion bill in the House, H. R. 2201), 
deal with only part of the larger question— 
namely, adequate representation for small 
business in the Government wherever big 
business is represented. For instance, as 
Drew Pearson wrote on October 29, even the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation never suc- 
ceeded in disengaging itself completely from 
W. P. B. which as you all know was largely 
staffed and controlled by $l-a-year repre- 


sentatives from big business. Although the 
Senate Committee on Small Business, to- 
gether with the House Committee on Small 
Business, had refused to be intimidated by 
Jesse Jones of the R. F. C. when they created 
S. W. P. C., because Jesse Jones’ R. F. C. had 
made a dismal failure of helping to finance 
small business—Mr, Pearson said it is a fact 
that S. W. P. C. never has been able to com- 
pletely divorce itself from W. P. B. 

Prior to S. W. P. C., Robert L. Mehornay, 
a Midwest small businessman, attempted to 
help small business when he was in charge 
of a “defense contract service.” The second 
attempt was made under O. P. M. by Floyd 
Odlum, a sincere friend of small business who 
himself has a small business of his own out- 
side of his large investment corporation. 
The third move was the creation of S. W. P. C., 
which was passed despite tough opposition 
from Jesse Jones, the modern Pooh-Bah of 
Washington who with his many other jobs 
is Secretary, of Commerce. 

S. W. P. C. was amply financed, with a 
splendid national board first headed by Lou 
Holland, a small businessman from Kansas 
City who was sincere and hard-working but 
unaccustomed to red tape and the “bloody 
bickering of Government agencies.” W.P.B., 
jealous of the new outfit, insisted on keep- 
ing it on a strangle-hold leash. S. W. P. C. 
could not employ.a messenger or spend a 


dime without W. P. B.'s approval which was 


controlled by 1,150 $l-a-year-men, who were 
in W. P. B. manipulating affairs for their 
own big companies and freezing out smaller 
firms. 


All of the work of S. W P. C. outside of 
Washington was done by W P. B. field em- 
ployees. S. W. P. C. put up the money and 
W. P. B. spent it, very inefficiently Drew 
Pearson reported that when assailed behind 
closed: doors for this mismanagement, Wade 
Childress, Director of W. P. B. field operations 
brazenly told S. W. P. C. officials coldly—“Well, 
what df it? When you were not looking we 
spent your money. What are you going to 
do about it?” 

Able, sincere small businessman Lou Hol- 
land was doomed from the start. Following 
him came Brig. Gen. Robert Johnson, me- 
dium-sized businessman who was. hard-hit- 
ting, idealistic, and determined to do a job 
for independent smaller business. He worked 
very hard for small business. But W. P. B. 
refused to let him haye the 1,700 field em- 
ployees whose salary S. W. P C. actually paid. 
He had to be content with only 400, largely 
undesirables. 

Now General Johnson has had to retire, 
suffering from stomach ulcers. 

The latest move is the probable appoint- 
ment of Morris L. Cooke, an able industrial 
engineer, to become chairman of S. W. P. C. 
and to unravel what Drew Pearson calls 
“the toughest economic job of the war—the 
plight of small business.” 

All of the foregoing has a decided bearing 
on S. 883 which proposes to create an as- 
sistant secretary of commerce for small busi- 
ness. As I testified before the Senate Com- 
merce Committee when it held a hearing on 
S. 883 on May 27, 1943, this new office could 
be one way of giving smaller business addi- 
tional representation, and within that de- 
partment of the Government which, as Roger 
Babson pointed out, “is really the one de- 
partment which can most help small busi- 
ness.” But in my testimony I also pointed 
out that if this new office were weakened 
or perverted or not given a sufficient appro- 
priation, or with the wrong man at its head, 
it might turn out to be just another disap- 
pointment to smaller businessmen, who would 
think they were actually getting something 
by the mere passage of this bill using the 
name of small business. 

My feeling today regarding S. 883, is that 
it has already been weakened by some amend- 
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ments accepted by the Senate Commerce 
Committee at the suggestion of Jesse Jones, 
None of the safeguarding amendments which 
I suggested to that committee were accepted. 

My view of the situation today regarding 
this bill is that unless the proper and ade- 
quate safeguarding amendments are made— 
it. would better be killed. We do not want 
to have another governmental agency which 
uses the name of small business, used to do 
a job on small business for big business 
rather than for small business. 

Such a job on small business may be done 
unless smaller businessmen, who are alert, 
as your group is, to the possibility for good 
or evil in this measure, will give further 
study to it and will vigorously support safe- 
guarding amendments to S. 883, and to have 
all weakening amendments thrown out. 

I believe that the best way to have this 
done is to have this bill, S. 883, given another 
hearing, this time before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Small Business which consists of 
able and sincere and vigorous friends of com- 
petitive, independent smaller businessmen, 
as proved by the practically unanimous way 
in which that whole committee, consisting 
of men from both parties, have from the 
start, voted together. It appears now that 
there is a very good chance that this bill, 
S. 883, may be given a hearing soon by the 
Senate Committee on Small Business if small 
business groups, as yours, will vigorously 
press their Senators to have this done. If 
so, this will furnish a second opportunity to 
perhaps provide for an assistant. secretary 
of commerce for small business within the 
Department of Commerce, which can be a 
real start toward more adequate representa- 
tion within the Department of Commerce for 
independent, competitive, smaller business- 
men. I say this despite the fact that I do 
not believe Jesse Jones, the head of that 
Department, is a sincere or understanding 
friend of smaller business. Ido not discount 
his great ability or his power, but I do not 
consider him, a big businessman, the type 
who should ever have been made Secretary 
of Commerce, to serve the 98 percent of 
business which small business is. 

An alternative to having this proposed 
assistant secretary of commerce for small 
business put under Jesse Jones could be to 
have a separate bureau set up like the Federal 
Trade Commission which would be frankly 
called the Department of Small Business with 
its head a member of the Cabinet. I know 
that some important and thoughtful friends 
of small business have been thinking along 
these latter lines. 

It is the functions which an Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce should carry on, which 
are important, whether they are carried on by 
the proposed Assistant Secretary to serve 
within the Department of Commerce; or 
whether in a new and separate agency; or 
whether they be assigned to S. W. P. C. under 
new legislation divorcing it completely from 
W. P. B. and making S. W. P. C. ready to be- 
come a Smaller Peace Plants Corporation 
to have control over the disposal of the 
$25,060,000,000 of Government-owned war 
plants and equipment and the $50,000,000,000 
of probable surplus war goods when the war 
ends. 

I personally look upon the last-named pos- 
sibility as the very best way to give adequate 
additional representation to smaller business, 
that is to greatly strengthen S. W. P. C. and 
make it into a permanent post-war agency. 

Referring again to S. 883, there has not 
been enough crystallization of thought by 
small businessmen as to what these func- 
tions should be. What do you think such an 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce should be 
expected todo? Shall he, at the start, simply 
be an information center regarding all gov- 
ernmental activities in Washington which do 
or may affect smaller business? That would 
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be a very valuable function, because if such 
an Assistant Secretary were the proper man 
with ample funds, he could save smaller busi- 
nessmen who have the temerity to go to 
Washington thinking they can accomplish 
something there—from getting the brush- 
off and the run-around by small or big 
bureaucrats. Such a proper information bu- 
reau solely for the purpose of helping inde- 
pendent, competitive smaller businessmen, 
had it been in existence when this war 
started, might have saved the bacon of many 
smaller businesses which have been forced out 
of business or are now on the edge of bank- 
ruptcy, or will be, when this war is over. It 
would be the nearest thing to the many 
well-financed lobbies in Washington, of big 
business, of labor, or of the big corporation, 
and commercial farmers. 

This friend of small businessmen, even 
though well-run and amply financed, would, 
however, suffer the same fate as did N. R. A., 
and as has S. W. P. C. to too great a degree 
unless it were constantly protected by many 
live, ably conducted, progressive and forward- 
looking groups like yours here in Cleveland. 
These groups in turn would need to have 
some kind of national coordination without 
giving too much power to the central organi- 
zation. 

Such an alert group of coordinated smaller 
business associations could prevent the com- 
plete perversion of the office of assistant sec- 
retary of commerce for small business even 
if it were put under Jesse Jones. It would 
be properly protected only by immediate 
and widespread exposure of any perver- 
sions by the Department of Commerce under 
Jesse Jones, or by any other agency or person 
in the Government that was working to use 
it for the purposes of big and monopoly busi- 
ness, or to make it “run the errands of big 
business or big business organizations; or do 
a job on small business instead of doing a 
job for small business.“ 

The proper kind of assistant secretary of 
commerce for small business, the new office 
proposed in S. 883. would, among other things, 
if it had been in existence 5 years ago, have 
issued long before now, a Small business 
manual such as has recently been definitely 
proposed to the Small Business Unit of the 
Department of Commerce, to be prepared and 
issued by that Small Business Unit. Such 
a small business manual would have all the 
statistics and facts which have been widely 
distributed during the past 5 years, but never 
collected authoritatively in any one volume, 
It would show the great assistance which the 
various agencies of the Federal Government, 
especially the many divisions of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, could specifically give to 
smaller businessmen. 

The nearest approach to such a small bus- 
iness manual is a publication by the Small 
Business Unit of the Department of Com- 
merce, issued in July 1943, entitled “Small 
Business—a National Asset.” Another pub- 
lication of that Small Business Unit, titled 
“390 Bills—a Digest of Proposals Considered 
in Congress in Behalf of Small Business— 
1933-42,” will be released to the press tomor- 
row, November 20. 

S. W. P. C. was started 2 years too late. 
The new office proposed by S. 883 is also 
late in even being proposed, and it may be 
very late when it even gets properly and 
adequately established. But it is true that 
“better late than never.” It has been the 
hope of myself and many others, for a long 
time, that small businessmen would some 
day be sufficiently self-conscious of their 
distinctive and separate interests from those 
of big business, and would crystallize its 
ideas and implement them with a strong 
national coordinated group of local and re- 
gional small business associations—so that 
small business would not always be too late 
with too little. 


One of the best-informed and most intel- 
ligent friends of smaller business now in 
Washington in an important position—who 
himself is an independent, competitive, 
smaller businessman—wrote me on Novem- 
ber 10 saying that he had been working to 
get each governmental agency to establish 
a small-business unit and then to tie these 
together into a small-business council. The 
Small Business Unit already established in 
the Department of Justice would cooperate 
in such a council, but it is doubtful whether 
Jesse Jones would allow the Small Business 
Unit now in the Department of Commerce to 
give real cooperation to such a council. If 
he had really wanted to give real coopera- 
tion to small business, he could have ar- 
ranged to have the functions of the pro- 
posed assistant secretary of commerce as- 
signed to the existing Small Business Unit 
in the Department of Commerce. Why have 
this additional agency of assistant secre- 
tary of commerce for small business which, 
by the way, is really the “baby” of the De- 
partment of Commerce? Does Jesse Jones 
think he can fool us again—merely by giv- 
ing us a new agency with the name of small 
business in its title? If he had a real de- 
sire to help smaller business, why didn't 
he, long ago, give real representation to it 
on the Business Advisory Council? And 
why didn’t he give real power and funds to 
his present Small Business Unit? 

The philosophy that good things come 
slowly is not a sufficient excuse to keep 
smaller businessmen throughout this Nation 
from going ahead very much faster in their 
organizational work than they have done 
during the past 5 years. There were feeble 
attempts made in Germany to get smaller 
businessmen to get together voluntarily be- 
fore the advent of Hitler, but these attempts 
were altogether too feeble and altogether too 
late. What happened was that Hitler took 
into camp the smaller businessmen of Ger- 
many and the middle class, completely fool- 
ing them, while he was secretly being 
financed and was forming à coprosperity alli- 
ance with the big and monopoly business 
of Germany. I have recently seen it stated by 
an anti-Nazi, who knows Germany well, that 
the middle class and independent, smaller 
business in Germany are now totally elimi- 
nated and probably will stay permanently 
eliminated. Such smaller businessmen as 
will exist in Germany will be permanent de- 
pendents upon big and monopoly business, 
or permanent subcontractors in an indus- 
trial feudal empire wherein they are vassals 
to a few prime contractcrs who will have 
the entire control and nearly all the profits. 

Senator Joszrn C, O’Manoney, chairman of 
T. N. E. C., in a recent final statement of 
T. N. E. C., Senate Document No. 39 of the 
Seventy-seventh Congress, titled “The Preser- 
vation of Economic Freedom,” has warned 
against exactly this kind of industrial feudal- 
ism within the United States and against the 
coprosperity alliance in this country of 
United States big business and the United 
States Government. He says, in part, “Small 
business has been swallowed up by big busi- 
ness and big business is now confronted with 
the danger of being swallowed up by Goy- 
ernment. * * * 

“If we are to avoid an all-powerful central 
government, we have no recourse but to re- 
establish and encourage free, private enter- 
prise; that is to say, private enterprise which 
will be free from the arbitrary control of 
private organization as well as public organi- 
zation.” He recommends, among other 
things, “the effective and thorough enforce- 
ment of the antitrust laws to maintain com- 
petition and to prevent all combinations and 
agreements that destroy business”; and “the 
encouragement of new business and small 
enterprise * *; and a national con- 
ference called by Congress of the various or- 
ganizations representative of business (small 
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as well as big), labor, agriculture, and con- 
sumers—in order to concentrate public 
thought and opinion on the objectives on 
which there is general agreement, instead of, 
as now, on the objectives concerning which 
there is only misunderstanding, suspicion, 
and disagreement.” 

To close by summing up—regulation of 
smaller businessmen by Government—maybe 
even regimentation is coming—without rep- 
resentation for smaller businessmen in the 
Government, is tyranny. This tyranny over 
small business showed its ugly head first 
under N. R. A., and again under W. P. B. The 
first sign of cutting off that dragon's head 
was S. W. P. C., but that agency will pass 
out or be neutralized or emasculated, unless 
it is immediately freed completely from 
W. P. B. and given additional strength. 

Most of the foolish handicaps placed upon 
small business during this war—and I refer 
only to those regulations and reports which 
were really foolish—wceuld have been pre- 
vented if independent, competitive, smaller 
business had been adequately represented in 
Washington in all agencies where big and/or 
monopoly business had representation. 

In the post-war period, we smaller busi- 
nessmen are going to need representation in 
all Government agencies fully as much as we 
have needed it and still need it during this 
war. ; 

Where there’s a will, there’s a way. Jesse 
Jones and W. P. B. haven't had the will. 

Gentlemen of the Greater Cleveland Coun- 
cil, smaller business of America—have you 
the will? I believe you have, and that you 
also have the brains and -ability and inde-- 
pendent spirit. 

I pass the ball to you. 


Columbia Basin Reclamation Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAL HOLMES 


‘OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1944 


Mr. HOLMES of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing news release of the Bureau of 
Reclamation, Department of the Inte- 
rior: 


Discussions which will pave the way for 
construction of canals to irrigate a million 
acres of land from Grand Coulee Dam, part 
of the Columbia Basin reclamation project in 
Washington, will be opened during the week 
of March 12, Commissioner Harry W. Bashore, 
of the Bureau of Reclamation, announced 
today. 

Repayment contracts will be discussed 
with directors of three irrigation districts 
concerned. The meetings will be called by 
Regional Director Frank A. Banks, with Re- 
gional Counsel H. R. Stinson, recently named 
to that post, assisting him. Time and places 
of the conferences will be announced iater 
by Mr. Banks. 

Commissioner Bashore also announced that 
Several preliminary determinations that are 
basic to the terms of the repayment contract 
have been made by the Secretary of the 
Interior. Principal among these determina- 
tions is that $85 per irrigable acre shall be 
the average amount of hrigation-construc- 
tion costs to be paid by the water users, 
based on net irrigable acreage in the project. 
This will mean that the total amount for 
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construction to be paid by the water users 
will be approximately $85,000,000. 

Three other related and important deter- 
minations were made at the same time. 
These were: (1) That repayment contracts 
would be drafted to permit of the maximum 
development period of 10 years for each block 
of irrigation land, (2) that the repayment 
contracts would provide for the maximum 
repayment period of 40 years for each block 
of irrigation land exclusive of the develop- 
ment period, and (3) that the contracts 
would provide for the adjustment of the 
annual payments on a basis that reflects the 
current year’s farm income as compared with 
“what might be regarded as the normal farm 
income for that year. 

In announcing these preliminary deter- 
minations, Mr. Bashore pointed out. that 
there were several matters bearing on the 
repayment obligations of each of the three 
irrigation districts in the project yet to be 
determined. Among theSe are the deter- 
minations of the total amount each district 
is to assume and the manner in which the 
obligation is to be distributed among the 
irrigable lands of each district. It is ex- 
pected that determinations on these matters 
will be made early this summer after draft- 
ing of the repayment contracts has pro- 
gressed further. 


A Few Kind Words 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1944 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, as we 
move further toward a glorious and suc- 
cessful termination of this global war, 
we recall the several stages we have 
passed. 

As evidence of the far-sightedness of 
my own people, I beg leave to insert 
herewith a newspaper clipping from the 
Anderson (S. C.) Independent, as quoted 
from the New York Herald Tribune’s 
editorial. 


Indeed, all of us have a rich heritage 
in the record now being made by our men 
across the seas: 

A FEW KIND WORDS 

It is not often that a northern newspaper 
is gracious enough to come out editorially 
and say good words for the South. 

When that happens, it is an event worth 
recording. 

Hence the following editorial from the New 
York Herald Tribune is welcomed with open 
columns: 

Says the forceful anti-Roosevelt, anti- 
anything-Democratic newspaper, under the 
heading: “Ready as always.” 

“Resistance to tyrants came naturally to 
men of southern upbringing, and willing- 
ness to fight for liberty and against aggres- 
sion has been part of their history since 
the landing in Jamestown. 

“There are few isolationists among south- 
ern statesmen, and they, for the most part, 
are considered alien to their heritage and 
are held in considerable disesteem. 

“The recent record of the South in world 
affairs is inspiring. Lend-lease would have 
been beaten in Congress but for southern 
votes, 


“When the first year of the first draft ex- 
pired, 4 months before Pearl Harbor, it 
was southern Members of Congress who in- 
sured its extension. 

“When, by 1 vote, Congress decided not 
to send all the soldiers home it was the 
South that turned the scale. Representa- 
tives of 12 Southern States cast 102 votes 
in favor of extending the draft and only 6 
votes against it. 

“The farsighted view of affairs across the 
oceans, illustrated by these statesman-like 
steps in time of world crisis, is the more 
remarkable when it is remembered what 
might have been the South’s natural pre- 
occupation with its growing interest in for- 
eign markets, and particularly in export of 
cotton and tobacco. 

“It is reassuring to find that other parts 
of the United States, undisturbed by eco- 
nomic changes and the terrific ordeal of civil 
war, maintain their patriotism and that it 
responds instantly to challenge.” 


Kibitzing the Gwibit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1944 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr, Speaker, the All- 
American Gwibit—see |CoNGRESSIONAL 
Record, December 15, 1943, page 10730, 
for definition—continues to plague and 
perplex the Republic although there are 
encouraging signs from several sources 
indicating that an aroused populace is 
beginning to insist effectively that bu- 
reaucracy be trimmed and efficiency ex- 
tended. -An even greater cause for en- 
couragement is the increasing attention 
which Congress is devoting to distin- 
guishing between good public civil ser- 
vants and bumbling, bumptious bureau- 
crats. It is as important to protect and 
preserve the former as it is to detect and 
decrease the latter. 

When I addressed the House last De- 
cember 15 on the theme of how to stop a 
“gwibit,” I did so with the humble hope 
that in some small way I might help focus 
public attention upon some of the foibles 
of bureaucracy, upon the demonstrable 
fact that our present army of more than 
3,000,000 bureaucrats is far in excess of 
actual wartime needs, and upon the fact 
that an informed and aroused public 
opinion could and should take appropri- 
ate steps to insist that manpower hoard- 
ing in Washington be terminated and 
that functions of government formerly 
handled by State and local governments 
be systematically returned to them. It 
was also my purpose to emphasize that 
by refraining from calling upon govern- 
ment in Washington to handle matters 
which can be taken care of by citizens or 
communities every individual can con- 
tribute to the prevention of the continued 
expansion of the bureaucratic machine. 

Since last December, I have been grati- 
fied by the many communications I have 
received offering cooperation in the cru- 
sade against the all-American “gwibit.” 
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Many magazines and newspapers have 
reprinted all or portions of my remarks, 
cartoonists have added their talents to 
depicting the antics of the “gwibits,” 
poets have been kibitizing the “gwibit” 
in verse, and several trade journals and 
individuals have circulated reprints of 
the address. I, myself, ordered two sets 
of reprints which were mailed out until 
the supply was exhausted and I no longer 
felt justified in circulating them at my 
own expense. Such publications as 
Pathfinder magazine, the New Vork 
World-Telegram, the Industrial News 
Review, Newsweek, Finance, the New 
York Times, the Washington Times- 
Herald, the Farmer-Stockman of Okla- 
homa City, and others, have been help- 
ful in giving widespread circulation to 
the war on the “gwibit.” 

Several poems have recently come into 
the office on the subject in addition to 
two songs—neither of which I shall at- 
tempt to sing to you. Allin all, the man- 
ner in which the “gwibit” goes march- 
ing along and the volunteers to the stop 
“gwibit” movement continue to be re- 
cruited indicate that America is awaken- 
ing to the fact that in this Republic we 
always get the type of government which 
we deserve and that we can have the kind 
of government we want provided we want 
it bad enough to work for it. In other 
words there is never anything wrong in 
this country which we cannot correct at 
the next election. 

Mr. Speaker, I conclude these remarks 
with a verse entitled “The Gwibit,” which 
came to me through the mails this week 
and which appeared as part of the syndi- 
cated newspaper column the Once Over, 
widely published by H. I. Phillips. 


THE GWIBIT 


Representative Kart E. MUNDT, of South 
Dakota, proposes the organization of a guild 
of Washington incompetent bureaucratic 
idea throat cutters to be known as Gwibits. 


A Gwibit loves his desk so grand 

To hold things he can’t understand; 

He must have clips and spikes and files 

And wire baskets in all styles; 

And as he fills em, one by one, 

He blithely chirps, “Well, now that’s done!” 
When anything has gone astray 

“We're looking into that,” he'll say. 


A Gwibit thinks it is such fun 

When ten words do the work of one, 

He thinks long letters are a gem— 
That is if he is writing them. 

He loves ideas, however slim, 

Provided they're thought up by him. 
This is the phrase that makes him glow: 
“We'll check on that and let you know.” 


A Gwibit is a fellow who 

Resents ideas that come from you; 

He sees no good in plans by gents 
Who've had a wide experience; 

It fills him full of deepest doubt 

If you know what you talk about; 

These words he worships, boy, and how: 
“It’s under our advisement now.” 


If he suspects you know your stuff 

A Gwibit's way is extra rough; 

He loves to take a plan that’s sound 

And see it get the run around; 

Great satisfaction does he get 

From saying, “File this—and forget!” 

When Gwibits die they tell Saint Pete, 

“You'll have to wait; just take a seat.” 
HE. I. Phillips. 
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The Fourth Term 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14, 1944 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I include an article appearing in 
the Chicago Times, and I repeat, the 
Chicago Times. 

This article contains an expression 
from one of the country’s foremost citi- 
zens, Mr. Marshall Field 3d, a man with 
a splendid military record who, unlike 
other rich men, is not seeking to accumu- 
late greater wealth but who is using his 
wealth to aid the cause of the common 
people of his country. He is the publish- 
er of two of the niost independent news- 
papers in the United States, neither of 
which is published for profit but for the 
purpose of giving to the people factual 
information and true unbiased news. 
The article is as follows: 


F.D. R. NEEDED FOR FOURTH TERM, FIELD DECLARES 

CLEVELAND, March 11.—Publisher Marshall 
Field, of Chicago and New York, here to ad- 
dress the City Club, remarked today in an 
interview that President Roosevelt “is needed 
in this time of trouble.” 

Smiling, Field added: “If Mr. Roosevelt will 
consent to a fourth term, it won’t make a 
damn bit of difference whom the Republicans 
nominate.” 

Field declared the Nazi war effort “would 
éntail far less danger were there not in the 
United States a noisy minority who, day by 
day and month by month, strive to destroy 
America’s confidence in her allies.” 

“These champions of disunity,” said Field 
in an address before Cleveland’s City Club, 
“seeks to incite a positive hatred of the Soviet 
Union and Great Britain. Some of them 
have enough venom left over to preach the 
same hate of China.” 


Mr. Speaker, I cannot refrain from 
congratulating this great, independent, 
fearless American for his fearless ex- 
pression. I observe that he keenly re- 
sents the unfair and unjustifiable at- 
tacks made upon the President, and I 
believe with him that regardless of these 
scurrilous attacks they will not avail his 
haters as I feel, in the interest of the 
future of our country, he will consent to 
serve the country for another 4 years. 
There is no doubt in my mind that the 
honest, intelligent people will reelect 
him, because there is no other man 
who can better safeguard and protect 
our country’s interests at the peace table 
end who also enjoys the confidence of 
the peopie of other nations, After this 
hellish war that we have been forced 
into is over, it will require strong and 
representative leaders to bring about 
agreement for a lasting peace and the 
eliminition of future wars. 


Secretary for Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES H. FAY 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1944 
Mr. FAY. Mr, Speaker, 11,000,000 men 


and women will have worn the uniform- 


of the United States by the time this war 
is over. Except for a small number of 
them, most of these American citizens 
will be returned to their peacetime pur- 
suits and occupations. Although there is 
a lot of talk and paper planning with re- 
gard to ways and means of handling the 
problems of these veterans, there has not 
yet emerged a single comprehensive plan 
that will meet the situation adequately. 

Even those veterans who are being dis- 
charged now for medical and other rea- 
sons are finding it bewildering to make 
the proper contact with the right agency 
to help them with their immediate prob- 
lems, 

A veteran does not know which way 
to turn or where to go. He is shunted 
from the United States Employment 
Service to the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, to the Veterans’ Administration for 
rehabjlitation, perhaps to the United 
States Civil Service Commission for pub- 
lic jobs, to the State unemployment in- 
surance system for unemployment insur- 
ance benefits, to the Social Security 
Board to ascertain his old-age benefit 
rights, to the Army Emergency Relief or 
the Navy League for immediate aid, to 
the War Risk Insurance office to check on 
the continuance of his insurance, and so 
forth, 

Not only is the veteran bewildered and 
amazed but he soon discovers that one 
Federal agency does not mesh gears with 
other agencies dealing with the prob- 
lems which confront him upon his re- 
lease from service. 

The necessity is obvious for immediate 
coordination of all of the services and 
facilities now provided and to be provided 
for veterans. When we consider that 
the problem of the returned veteran is 
not his alone but affects all of the mem- 
bers of his family, we realize that from 
40,000,000 to 50,000,000 will be affected 
directly or indirectly by a full veterans’ 
program after the war. It is good com- 
mon sense to stop, consider, and realize 
that any program which affects so many 
millions of people is worthy of the best 
thinking and planning that American 
brainpower and ingenuity can devise. 
With so gigantic a problem, the obvious 
solution is to set into our Government 
framework a new department headed by 
a Cabinet officer called secretary for 
veterans. 

Such a new department would im- 
mediately take to itself all of the scat- 
tered divisions, bureaus, units, and so 
forth, in various governmental agencies 
and weld them together into one cohesive 
organization with a single purpose, 
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namely, effective aid to the veteran and 
his dependents. 

Such a new veterans’ department 
headed by a Cabinet officer would pro- 
vide the following services and facilities 
for veterans: 

First. Obtaining employment for the 
veteran in occupations for which he is 
fitted by training and experience, thus 
giving the right job to the right man, 
without waste of ability and skills in 
humdrum jobs. 

Second. Retraining well and wounded 
veterans to take bigger jobs than they 
left before going into service. This 
means providing technical schools, train- 
ing schools, home aids, and so forth, for 
them. 

Third. Providing intelligent voca- 
tional guidance for veterans, especially 
for those young men who never had a 
job but went directly from high school 
into the Army. This would provide an 
intelligent searching of a man’s capabili- 
ties in order to guide him to the right 
vocation for the rest of his life. 

Fourth. Full educational opportuni- 
ties at the primary-shool, high-school, 
and college level for the veterans who 
want to obtain education to fit them for 
better places in life. 

Fifth. Opening opportunities for vet- 
erans in public service, giving them pref- 
erence in civil-service positions. 

Sixth. Allowing opportunities to vet- 
erans to make homesteads for them- 
selves in undeveloped areas of the coun- 
try and in Alaska, giving them the land, 
the tools, and the equipment on the most 
liberal of terms, 

Seventh. Undertaking a vast public- 
works program with preference given to 
veterans in it. 

Eighth. Providing veterans with un- 
employment insurance benefits until 
they get adjusted. 

Ninth, Providing adequate medical, 
dental, and nursing care for veterans and 
their families, possibly under a broad 
scheme of health insurance for them. 

Tenth. Encouraging and aiding vet- 
erans to continue their war-risk insur- 
ance during their civilian lives. 

Eleventh. A comprehensive public- 
housing program with preferences to 
veterans. 

Twelfth. Intelligent and scientific fa- 
cilities to restore the shell-shocked and 
1 disturbed veterans to normal 

ife. 

Thirteenth. Promulgation of adequate 
laws to protect veterans in seeking re- 
turn to their former jobs and restoring 
to them all thcir seniority rights and 
privileges as if they had never gone into 
service. 

Fourteenth. A system of free scholar- 
Ships to children of veterans to enable 
them to complete their education. 

Fifteenth. An adequate and sensible 
system of pensions to the survivors of. 
veterans when they pass on. 

Sixteenth. An intelligent and compre- 
hensive program of disability insurance 
to wounded and disabled veterans with 
full medical care and financial aid. 
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The panoramic scope of a full veter- 
ans’ program, which is by no means ex- 
_ hausted by the foregoing 16 points, 
makes it imperative that all of these 
things and more should not be dissipated 
by being distributed among various 
agencies and having a clash of adminis- 
tration. Good, common sense dictates 
that there should be coordination of all 
these efforts without duplication and 
without shunting the returned veterans 
from pillar to post. 

The time is now, and not when cer- 
tain victory comes. We must be pre- 
pared for the peace in direct contrast 
to our lack of preparation for the war. 
We were caught unawares at Pearl Har- 
bor, and that should be a lesson to us. 
We must not be caught unawares when 
peace comes, i 

Few, if any of us, can ever erase from 
our memories the horrible spectre of 
those who risked their lives in World War 
No. 1 reduced to the menial peddling of 
apples on the street corners of our great 
metropolises. This must never happen 
again, for it can be eliminated with 
positiveness by appropriate action here 
and now. f 

Having gone through that war myself, 

and having seen men struggle, suffer, 
bleed, and die, or return to the even 
greater torture of a belabored and handi- 
capped future without an eye, or an arm, 
or a leg, I am perhaps more keenly sensi- 
tive of their problems and the almost 
insurmountable difficulties which stand 
in their way of solving them. These men 
do not want charity. They have already 
proven themselves the greatest givers of 
charity. They have demonstrated and 
written into history with their blood, and 
many of them with a life of suffering, 
that they are the modern exemplaries of 
the age-old biblical words, “Greater love 
than this no man hath, than that he 
lay down his life for his friend.” They 
did just that, and they are uncomplain- 
ing. 
But is that any reason why we of the 
Congress should forget them, or neglect 
our solemn duty to the men who made 
such supreme sacrifices that we here 
might continue to legislate freely for a 
free people? I do not think so. It is 
merely a case of too many other matters 
of apparently immediate urgency, which 
cause us at times to put off what should 
and must be done first. 

It is for this reason that I propose, 
through bill No. 4208, to consolidate all 
veterans’ activities under a Cabinet head, 
responsible directly to the President of 
the United States. These veterans and 
the millions which will be added to their 
ranks when this war is over are the plain, 
simple folks of your districts and mine, 
Many of them do not understand compli- 
cated administrative procedures and rou- 
tines, and when such complicated ad- 
ministrative machinery, in its spread- 
eagle distribution hither and yon through 
governmental agencies, goes beyond the 
understanding of the veteran, he invari- 
ably interprets it as a side-stepping of 
the sacred duty toward him, which we in 


the Congress acknowledge and act upon, 
but which too often bogs down in a maze 
of administrative procedures. 

I sincerely ask this Congress to inquire, 
Is there any group in this great land 
which is more deserving of the greatest 
and highest attention to their problems 
than the men who risked their lives and 
gave their blood, their faculties, and their 
limbs on the battlefield that this Nation 
might live? Are they less entitled to a 
Cabinet chair for the direction of their 
affairs than the farmers, or labor, or 
business, each of which now enjoys that 
dignity? 

Right now over 10,000,000 persons are 
affected directly or indirectly by the ad- 
ministration of veterans’ affairs. When 
the war is over another 20,000,000 will be 
added to that, counting in all dependents. 
Can we afford to overlook or ignore so 
large a section of our national life? And 
their problems will become more involved 
and multiplied as the years pass. 

We cannot let them down. 

Now on the question of altering the 
voting age for men and women in service. 
Someone away back in history decided 
that children cease to be infants only 
after they reach the age of 21. And in 
accordance with that idea or theory, the 
right to vote was withheld and men were 
not permitted a voice in government until 
they had reached that age. 

But now we are virtually dependent 
for the survival of all forms of decent 
government on young men from 18 and 
beyond. Dint of circumstance has 
forced us to change our concepts about 
when boys become men. Young men 
under 21 now fight and die to preserve 
a government in which they have no 
voice. In 1776 men rebelled because 
they were refused representation in gov- 
ernment. Yet, today, we ask them to die 
and do not offer them even that. 

In the last World War, I was a mem- 
ber of New York’s “Fighting Sixty-ninth” 
at 17 years of age. Of course, no one 
asked me to do that, and it was not re- 
quired as it is today, from men under 21. 
At 18 I went through hell in France for a 
cause I believed in and a country I loved. 
By the ripe old age of 20, I had gone 
through the battles on seven fronts and 
was maimed for the rest of my life. And 
all this to preserve a system which de- 
nied me a vote. 

Gentlemen, let not history record our 
short-sightedness in measuring the right 
to vote by the passage of chronological 
time, rather than by the willingness of 
men to face fire and blood and imminent 
death to preserve the right to vote—for 
all of us. By giving all members of the 
armed forces over 18 the right to vote 
let us proclaim to our sons and daughters, 
anc for history, that our supreme con- 
fidence in them does not extend to or 
stop at their courage and ability to de- 
fend and preserve us in war with their 
blood, but carries over to their wise and 
judicious use of our greatest peacetime 
right—the free exercise of the ballot. 

Give them at least this, as a paltry ex- 
change for all they are giving us, 
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Joint Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1944 


Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following memorial: 


House Joint Memorial 1 


To the Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
President of the United States, and the 
honorable Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States in 
Congress assembled; 

We, your memorialists, the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Washington, in legislative session assembled, 
most respectfully represent and petition your 
Excellency and honorable bodies as follows: 

Whereas documented reports of our State 
Department and continuous despatches from 
Europe, while telling a horrible story of the 
atrocities to which the conquered peoples of 
Europe are being subjected, definitely reveal 
that the Jewish people of these occupied 
countries have been specifically earmarked for 
utter annihilation; and 

Whereas until now the world has, with 
great horror, learned that more than 3,000,000 
of innocent Jewish men and women and chil- 
dren have been subjected to death by tortures 
unparalleled in human history in lands where 
their fathers and forefathers have lived for 
centuries; and 

Whereas there now remains in these oc- 
cupied countries many millions of those who 
escaped these mass annihilations by the gen- 
erosity of their non-Jewish friends, who are 
engaged in heroic underground activities to 
defeat our common enemy and who are wait-- 
ing for the hour of liberation; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
of America, on behalf of civilized humanity, 
initiated the War Refugee Board, a govern- 
mental agency, to do all it can to save those 
who can still be saved; to find for them 
havens of refuge; and 

Whereas we must recognize that while it 
is our duty to secure the rights of each in- 
dividual to return to his or her former resi- 
dence, hundreds of thousands of these Jewish 
victims will be unable to return to their 
former countries, which inevitably will recall 
to them the horrible death of their loved 
ones, thus clearly demonstrating the urgent 
need to end the homelessness of the Jewish 
people; and 

Whereas we have observed with admiration 
the reconstruction of the Jewish homeland in 
Palestine, resulting from the Balfour Declara- 
tion and the League of Nations’ mandate en- 
trusted to Great Britain with the sanction of 
our country, and have watched with pride the 
great role played in the upbuilding of Pales- 
tine by the Jewish people, a community which 
contributed greatly to the war efforts of the 
United Nations and simultaneously absorbing 
hundreds of thousands of refugees from 
European countries; and 

Whereas Palestine possesses, through mod- 
ern irrigation and industrial development, 
the absorptive capacity, and Palestinian Jewry 
is willing to assume the responsibility of re- 
settling their brethren, victims of the Nazi 
persecution in large numbers; and 

Whereas resolutions have been presented in 
the House of Representatives and the Cenate 
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of the United States of America on this sub- 
ject, and read as follows: 

“Whereas the Sixty-seventh Congress of the 
United States on June 30, 1922, unanimously 
resolved ‘That the United States of America 
favors the establishment in Palestine of a na- 
tional home for the Jewish people, it being 
cleariy understood that nothing shail be done 
which may prejudice the civil and religious 
rights of Christian and all other non-Jewish 
communities in Palestine, and that the holy 
places and religious buildings and sites in 
Palestine shall be adequately protected’; and 

“Whereas the ruthless persecution of the 
Jewish people in Europe has clearly demon- 
strated the need for a Jewish homeland as a 
haven for the large numbers who have become 
homeless as a result of this persecution: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the United States shall use 
its good offices and take appropriate measures 
to the end that the doors of Palestine shall 
be opened for free entry of Jews into that 
country, and that there shall be full oppor- 
tunity for colonization, so that the Jewish 
people may ultimately reconstitute Palestine 
as a free and democratic Jewish common- 
wealth“: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Washington State Leg- 
islature now in special session at Olympia, 
Wash., hereby memorialize the Congress of 
the United States of America to reaffirm the 
unanimous stand of the Congress in June 
1922, and adopt the above-mentioned bipar- 
tisan resolution, which will bring succor to 
the victims of Nazi persecution by keeping 
the doors of Palestine wide open and enable 
the Jewish people to reconstitute there a free 
and democratic Jewish commonwealth. 

Passed the house March 2, 1944. 

Epwarp J. REILLY, 
Speaker of the House. 

Passed the senate March 3, 1944. 

VICTOR A. MEYERS, 
President of the Senate. 


White Paper Opposed 
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HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1944 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, on Monday, 

March 6, at an exceptionally large mass 
meeting of citizens held in Union City, 
N. J., at which I was privileged to speak, 
the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted, memorializing Congress, the 
President, and the Secretary of State 
to exert their best efforts to have abro- 
gated the white paper issued by the 
British Government in 1939: 
* Whereas Lord Balfour on behalf of the 
British Government in 1917 issued the now 
famous declaration pledging the establish- 
ment of a Jewish homeland in Palestine; 
and 

Whereas 52 nations, including the United 
States, endorsed the mandate of Palestine 
to Great Britain for the eventual establish- 
ment of a Jewish homeland in Palestine; and 

Whereas contrary to the mandate and the 
spirit thereof the Chamberlain government 
during the period of the inglorious appease- 
ment policy issued the white paper which 
prohibits and restricts Jewish immigration 
and land settlement in Palestine after March 
$1, 1944, at a time when millions of Jews have 
suffered horrible persecution and extermi- 


nation at the hands of the Nazis and are now 
homeless and wandering throughout Europe; 
and 

Whereas out of Palestine alone, tens of 
thousands of Jews are engaged in the Allied 
ranks giving their lives on many fronts; and 

Whereas certain inimical forces are now 
trying to stop an overwhelmingly favorable 
Congress from passing the pending resolu- 
tions for the abrogation of the white paper 
by raising the unfounded but clever subter- 
fuge of delaying tactics because of military 
considerations: Now be it 

Resolved, That at an emergency mass meet- 
ing of the communities of Union City, Wee- 
hawken, West New York, North Bergen, Gut- 
tenberg, Secaucus, and Hoboken, in Hudson 
County, N. J., we do hereby memorialize Con- 
gress and the President of the United States 
and Secretary of State to the end that they 
exert their best efforts toward the immedi- 
ate support and passage of the present reso- 
lutions in their entirety with respect to the 
abrogation of the white paper and the recon- 
stitution of Palestine as a free and demo- 
cratic Jewish commonwealth now pending 
before the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
known as the Wright-Compton resolutions 
(H. R. 418, 419) and the Wagner-Taft resolu- 
tion pending before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee; and be it further 

Resolved, That telegrams expressing the 
sentiments of this mass meeting be immedi- 
ately wired to the President of the United 
States, Secretary of State, and the commit- 
tees and their representatives before whom 
such resolutions are now pending. 


White Collar Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. LOUIS J. CAPOZZOLI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1944 


Mr. CAPOZZOLI, Mr. Speaker, the 
editorial printed in Il Progresso, of New 
York City, on March 12, 1944, entitled 
“Justice for Salaried People,” is indeed 
an eloquent plea for justice on behalf 
of white-collar workers. 

Time and again reference has been 
made on this floor to the economic 
plight cf the white-collar workers, 
Much sympathy has been expressed on 
their behalf and, yet, nothing has been 
done to alleviate their condition. 

Perhaps, if more newspapers follow 
the example of Il Progresso and continue 
to focus attention on the unfairness of 
the treatment being accorded to these 
workers, then we may be able to crystal- 
lize public opinion, so as to force relief 
for them. As matters now stand, the 
plight of those workers is a national 
disgrace. 

The editorial follows: 

JUSTICE FOR SALARIED PEOPLE 

Recent weeks have seen arguments fly 
thick and fast among economic experts over 
the rising cost of living. Leaders of organized 
labor have challenged the correctness of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics yard- 


stick for measuring the mounting prices. 
Economists for the more than 12,000,000 


unionized workers haye shown pretty strong 
proof that living costs have soared far higher 


“injustice. 
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than official figures indicate. We believe that 
the average housewife will very largely agree 
with them. 

But there is another angle to this dispute 
that deserves immediate attention—and cor- 
rection. We have in mind the economic 
plight of the salaried people—the so-called 
white-collar workers, lower paid Government 
employees like firemen, teachers, and sanita- 
tion department workers and other folks who 
must exist on fixed incomes in the face of 
rapidly increasing costs of living. Fifteen 
million in this group have been suffering real 
Being largely unorganized, they 
have not had the means to bring pressure to 
bear for lifting their static salaries so as 
to meet the skyrocketing prices. So sad is 
their state of affairs that even William H. 
Davis, Chairman of the War Labor Board, 
who has consistently resisted wage increases, 
has pleaded in their behalf before the Senate 
subcommittee inquiring into the plight of 
salaried people. 

It is crassly unfair to force hundreds of 
thousands of school teachers and other em- 
ployees of city, county, and State govern- 
ments to fall so hopelessly behind in the 
heartbreaking race to catch up with the cost 
of living. No formula is sacred enough to 
serve as an excuse or reason for not making 
the necessary adjustments. Elementary fair- 
ness demands that the salary inequities and 
substandards of living should be corrected. 
Those who might think that this is a debate 
over some abstract theories, should consult 
the concrete and detailed testimony present- 
ed to the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

We refer, for instance, to the graphic and 
convincing picture painted by John Alessi, a 
truck driver for the New York City depart- 
ment of sanitation, of his difficulties in mak- 
ing ends meet for his family of five. Sky- 
ward prices, higher income taxes and other 
deductions, long hours of labor, hazardous 
work especially during snow clearing, and 
a frozen salary were no combination to bring 
joy into his home. When in the midst of 
it all, his wife gave birth to twins and his 
wages were garnisheed, it was very hard for 
Mrs. Alessi to get up even a week end maca- 
roni dinner. 

And the story told by a local librarian was 
no less touching: “I make my own clothes and 
I get one good and cheap meal a day at the 
library, but after 4 years of college training 
plus another year's study of library work and 
9 years actual library work, I still can't afford 
life insurance." No matter how much gran- 
ite-hearted economists may juggle their fig- 
ures, no one can refute or keep silent about 
these simple and striking facts of life brought 
home so effectively by the librarian, Miss 
Kortenbeutel. 

That women salaried workers have been 
particularly up against it, is confirmed be- 
yond a shadow of doubt by the report just 
issued by the New York State Department of 
Labor. This study discloses that the average 
working woman in the Empire State receives 
a weekly salary of $29.97—and is taking home 
much less after bond purchases, income, and 
social security tax payments are deducted. 
Obviously, many of our expert statisticians 
have been dead wrong when they were com- 
plaining and telling us that salaried women 
workers have been pouring out their “fabu- 
lous” incomes for fur coats and orchids. 

We hope that the subcommittee of the 
Senate Education and Labor Committee will 
not merely listen to stirring pleas by salaried 
workers or their spokesmen. We hope that 
our worthy Senators will be able to work out 
some practical legislation for remedying this 
crying need of our many millions of salaried 
employees and their families. Continucd 
substandard conditions of life are a threat not 
only to the welfare of those hard hit by them. 
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The health of our entire community will be 
endangered unless prompt and energetic steps 
are taken to abolish this rank injustice to so 
many millions of Americans. 

We must never forget that a healthy home 
front is vital to a triumphant battle front. 
A weakened America is not an America at 
its best. We cannot conquer injustice abroad 
if we allow injustice to plague us at home. 
And what all mankind needs most today is an 
America that is just—-an America that is at 
its best. 


Lend-Lease 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1944 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a very timely article 
by M. W. Fodor, which appeared recently 
in the Chicago Sun, entitled “Who Dares 
to Judge Value of Lend-Lease?” 

Wo Dares To JUDGE VALUE or LEND-LEASE? 
(By M. W. Fodor) 


During a recent visit to Washington I at- 


tended a hearing of the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee on lend-lease. Under Sec- 
retary of State Stettinius and the Adminis- 
trator of lend-lease, Leo Crowley, testified. 
I was surprised by the almost unanimous 
respect that Mr. Stettinius enjoyed from all 
members of the committee. Mr. Crowley was 
subjected to rougher handling from the Re- 
publican side. I found it, however, most 
significant that all sides have begun to refer 
to lend-lease as the “lend-lease debt” which 
may leave the same impression after this war 
as the war-debt question left after the last 
world conflagration. 

Yet only 3 days after this hearing I heard 
a colonel of the American Air Force on the 
Sunday Columbia World Round-up speak 
from London about his exploits over Berlin. 
This was soon after the first all-American 
raid on the German capital. The colonel, 
from Texas, vividly described the magnificent 
work carried out by his flyers. What in- 
terested me most, however, was his reference 
to the weakness of German aerial defenses, 
especially the absence of fighting planes dur- 
ing that raid. 


LEND-LEASE IN REVERSE? 


“When we raided Bremen 3 months ago 
We were met by as many as 300 German 
fighting planes that made our work rather 
hot over the German port. Since then the 
R. A. F. has succeeded in bringing such 
destruction to the German fighting-plane 
factories, that our boys, despite other diffi- 
culties, were happy to miss German fighter 
opposition on a large scale,” stated the Texan 
officer, 

Is not the magnificent achievement of the 
Royal Air Force a kind of reverse lend-lease? 
After all, the sacrifice and losses by the 
British Air Force have enabled us to fly over 
Germany now with losses much reduced since 
the days of Schweinfurt, 

It is the same with Russia. Her sacrifice in 
lives will make our invasion of Europe easier. 
Russia has suffered losses amounting to 
twenty to twenty-five million dead in this 
war, consisting of those killed in battles, in 
air raids, through starvation and disease. 
Can we measure her lend-lease in lives against 
our lend-lease in dollars? 


HOW TO AVOID ANOTHER WAR 

No doubt, our sacrifices are great in money. 
For a long time our pockets will feel the 
brunt of this war through taxation. Yet 
money can be restored through new effort, 
new work, new industry. The lives of the 
lost pilots of the R. A. F. and the Russian 
fighters of the eastern front are a permanent 
loss to their countries, 

We are a young and vigorous country with 
immense resources. We still think that we 
can rely on ourselves or that our physical 
strength will always be enough to withstand 
future attacks. Yet this war should have 
taught us that no country is strong and rich 
enough to resist a coalition of enemies. Even 
Germany whose military machine was built 
up through 200 years, required allies in this 
war. Can we remain aloof after victory and 
retire to our own frontiers as some of the 
“nationalists” suggest? That is impossible. 
And if we fail to understand the necessity of 
eccperation with other nations to avoid 
another world war, then the next one will 
find us isolated. We were “isolationists” be- 
fore this war of our own choice; in the next 
war we may be “isolated” because others may 
combine against us if we refuse to cooperate. 

To avoid such an isolation we will have to 
seek collaboration with others, and lend- 
lease of ail kinds, be they blood money, can 
best forge the ties of a friendship which will 
prevent the recurrence of another catas- 
trophe. 


Enough of This 
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HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1944 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include an editorial taken from 
the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner of March 
8, 1944. 

What this editorial says about the 
educational advantages in Tennessee for 
Negroes is equally applicable to my own 
State of South Carolina: 


ENOUGH OF THIS 


To “recommend” that white colleges in the 
South make their facilities available to 
Negro students, the United States Office of 
Education must first ignore the fact that the 
finest Negro colleges and universities in the 
world exist in the South; public institutions, 
publicly maintained, and open to any Negro 
student qualifying for enrollment. 

Mr. Studebaker, his colleagues and advisers, 
must also ignore the fact that southern Negro 
students for the most part do not desire en- 
roliment in the white institutions; that 
rather are they proud of their own institu- 
tions, and properly so, and resentful of such 
professional, political interference as is doing 
them a distinct disservice, 

Not the least of these institutions are in 
Nashville and environs. They are institu- 
tions which competent examination has 
shown to be on a par with white universities. 
On the basis of what considerations, there- 
fore, and what objectives, does the Office of 
Education overlook the obvious to attempt to 
cram down the throat of the South some- 
thing which the overwhelming majority of 
the South—both white and Negro—not only 
does not want but will not have? 
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The Banner has spoken before of the ef- 
frontery of those who seek by establishing 
control of education in Federal hands to 
dominate and dictate the policies of the edu- 
cation system. Here is a sample, in the guise 
of a “recommendation,” but illustrative of the 
tendency, and preliminary to the dictation 
that would ensue once the power of recom- 
mendation became the power of directive. 
It fits the pattern of the sociological phi- 
losophies entertained by outsiders, agitators, 
males and females, among the broadminded 
who neither understand nor care about the 
principles with which they are so recklessly 
meddling. 

The South will not tolerate this meddling 
much longer, On the matter in question, the 
thinking Negro’s voice will be raised in unison 
with the white voice for a shouted “no” that 
ean be heard from here to Washington—or to 
the Caribbean, too, for that matter. 


Around the Town With Charles B. Smith 
and the Staff 
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HON. MATTHEW J. MERRITT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1944 


Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to include an article which 
appeared in the Sunday Journal-Star of 
Peoria, Ill., February 27, 1944, titled 
“Around the Town With Charles B. 
Smith and the Staff”: 


AROUND THE TOWN WITH CHARLES B. SMITH AND 
THE STAFF 


It was at the Washington's Birthday bàn- 
quet of the Creve Coeur Club in 1935 that 
the Honorable James A. Farley, then Post- 
master General of the United States, was 
the chief speaker. And his address was a 
masterpiece of historic interest and elo- 
quence. His topic was Problems of the Presi- 
dents. 

I happened to be a member of the C, C. C. 
speakers’ committee that year, with Hiram 
Todd as chairman. When it was suggested 
that Mr. Farley be invited to speak, it start- 
ed something of a tempest in a teapot. Mr. 
-Todd liked the idea but others recalled that 
the Postmaster General was the brains of the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Presidential ship and 
feared his address would be partisan in tone. 
There are two themes usually taboo by un- 
written law at these banquets—politics and 
religious bias. But Mr. Todd and a majority 
were sure “Big Jim“ was too astute a diplo- 
mat to intrude politics at such a banquet. 
And they were right. 

Mr. Todd wrote the invitation, and I never 
saw a finer letter. A tentative acceptance 
was received. Mr. Farley had never been in 
Peoria and would like very much to come here 
but it was not until early in February a 
definite acceptance came. 

President Arnold Salzenstein, of the 
C. O. C., and a committee met the distin- 
guished visitor and his executive secretary, 
Ambrose O'Connell, in Chicago. President 
James Gorman, of the Rock Island Lines, had 
placed his private car at the disposal of the 
Peorians and was a royal host. So was Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent Leahy, ably assisted 
by Adolph Langfeldt, then Rock Island’s 
Peoria representative. The party arrived in 
the early afternoon in a driving snowstorm 
and went direct to the Creve Coeur Club. I 
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will always remember Mr. Farley and Henry 
B. Morgan, then the oldest living Peoria post- 
master, posing in an archway for their pic- 
ture, with arms around each other's shoul- 
ders. 

The grand ballroom of the Hotel Pere Mar- 
quette was crowded to overflowing with 600 
guests, distinguished and otherwise, the great 
and the near great. Among scores of nota- 
bles was Admiral V. Y. Dallman of the San- 
gamon River Fleet, a personal friend then as 
now of “Big Jim.” And to take care of the 
overfiow, tables were spread and loudspeaker 
gadgets installed in the LaSalle room, the 
lounge, and ballroom lobby. It was an in- 
gathering of postmasters of Illinois. Chi- 
cago was represented by Postmaster Ernest 
J. Kruetgen, other patriots of the United 
States mail service from Podunk and Illinois 
at large, and many from neighboring States, 
were among the other men of public and 
private affairs who gathered. And Mr. Farley, 
wise in his day and generation, didn’t intrude 
politics, partisan, in the abstract, or any 
other brand. He traced the troubles of Pres- 
idents from the administration of George 
Washington down to the present incum- 
bent—historical in character—and told the 
interesting inside story of each, the off-the- 
record and high lights of their Executive 
dilemmas without an iota of bias or propa- 
ganda. 

I am free to confess there was also an 
ulterior reason for the invitation. Peoria 
wanted a new post office. Mr. Farley, with 
Postmaster Tom Cody and Mayor Charles 
O'Brien as guides and mentors, was shown 
all over the picturesque ruin then doing duty. 
Its crowded, ill-arranged, shabby, and inade- 
quate facilities were emphasized. He was 
shown the basement where space better 
adapted for a coal cellar had been enclosed 
in chicken wire and used to handle parcel 
post. It made an impression. Peoria got a 
new post office and the Honorable James A. 
Farley then, and ever after, was Peoria’s 
friend, It was his first visit and he had a 
good time, enjoyed it, and made many lasting 
friends here, and still has them. 

C. B. 8. 


Justice for Small Nations 
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HON. MARTIN GORSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1944 


Mr. GORSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following resolution 
which was adopted at a meeting held by 
American citizens of Polish ancestry, at 
the Civic Opera House in Chicago, Il. 
on February 6, 1944: 

We, American citizens of Polish ancestry, 
assembled at the civic opera house in Chi- 
cago, Ill., this 6th day of February A. D. 1944, 
at the meeting of representatives of our 
large fraternal orders, the clergy, the press, 
and the radio arranged under the auspices of 
the Polish National Alliance of the United 
States of North America, inspired at this 
crucial and trying moment for America, by 
the patriotic addresses of His Excellency 
Dwight H. Green, Governor of the State of 
Illinois; the Honorable Edward J. Kelly, 
mayor of the city of Chicago; Congressman 
Martin Gorski, of Illinois; Prof. Waclaw Led- 
nicki, of Harvard University; Dr. Francis X. 


Swietlik, censor of the Polish National Alli- 
ance and dean of the Marquette University 
school of law, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Charles Rozmarek, president of the Polish 
National Alliance, do hereby solemnly resolve 
as follows: 

I 

As loyal and faithful citizens of the United 
States to support conscientiously and un- 
flinchingly our great President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt and our Government, and 
to do everything within our power and ability 
which may help the President and our Gov- 
ernment in reaching an early conclusion of 
the wa: and attaining a just and permanent 
peace for the world, by— 

(a) Loyal and conscientious performance 
of our duties as citizens. 

(b) Willingly sending our sons and daugh- 
ters, as heretofore, into the service of our 
country, that they may contribute in the 
fight for the freedom of America and justice 
for all nations. 

(c) Increased purchases, within the utmost 
limit of our abilities, of War bonds and 
Treasury certificates, thus to back the at- 
tack of our sons and kinsmen in this bloody 
and heroic conflict, which we are firmly con- 
vinced will result in victory for our country 
and the Allied Nations. 

(d) Increased contributions to the Ameri- 
can Red Cross and other recognized war re- 
lief agencies, thus enabling them to perform 
their missions of mercy. 

(e) Conscientiously and zealously perform- 
ing our tasks, whether in war plants or other 
positions, so that the production of war 
Weapons may be increased and the Allied 
Nations thus enabled to bring this war to an 
early victorious end. 


m 

As citizens of the United States, enjoying 
the privileges of free men and women, we 
are deeply concerned with the trying and 
desperate plight of the people in Poland, the 
native land of our forefathers, the first to 
take a determined and courageous stand 
against the might and aggression of Hitler’s 
Germany and valiantly defend her freedom 
and sovereignty to nigh the last drop of 
blood, until tragically she fell under the 
superior torce of her two neighbors, who per- 
petrated a fourth partition of Poland and 
between them divided her domains. In keep- 
ing with her old and great watchword, “For 
your and our liberty,” Poland has always been 
found on the field of battle wherever the 
freedom and the liberties of peoples were 
involved. 

It is with a sense of deep apprehension for 
the future peace of the world that we con- 
template the efforts of the eastern neighbor 
of Poland and a powerful ally of the United 
Nations, who on the basis of a unilateral de- 
cision attempts even now, to retain by force 
nearly one-half of eastern Poland, those ter- 
ritories which for centuries belonged to the 
Republic of Poland, until the time of the 
three partitions by her three neighbors— 
Austria, Germany, and Russia—in the years 
1772, 1793, and 1795. After the last World 
War, Poland regained her independence and 
sovereignty and recovered her former terrl- 
tory under the provisions of the Treaty of 
Riga in the year 1921, signed voluntarily by 
the representatives of Russia, the Soviet 
Ukraine, and Poland, which by mutual agree- 
ment fixed the eastern boundaries of Poland. 

pase 


We avail ourselves of this occasion to stress 
that the Polish Government in exile at Lon- 
don, with President Wladyslaw Raczkiewicz 
and Prime Minister, Stanislaw Mikolajezyk 
and his Cabinet, is the lawfully constituted 
Government of Poland, recognized as such by 
the Polish Nation, the Governments of the 
United States, of Great Britain, and of the 
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other nations. We highly commend and ex- 
press our sincere admiration for the position 
adopted by the Polish Government upon the 
subject matter of the eastern boundary line, 
indicative of its good will and a sincere de- 
sire to effect an amicable adjustment in the 
spirit of unity which of necessity must un- 
derlie the efforts of the United Nations, when 
it manifested a willingness and desire to 
submit the entire controversy to mediation 
and sought the Offices of the United 
States and of Great Britain to act as medi- 
ators. This tactful offer was rejected by the 
Union of Soviet Republics despite the fact 
that both the United States and Great Brit- 
ain have indicated their willingness to act 
as such mediators. We convey to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and to the 
Secretary of State, Hon. Cordell Hull, as- 
surances of our sincere appreciation of the 
position taken in transmitting to the Gov- 
ernment of the Soviet Republics the offer of 
the Government of the United States to me- 
diate in the controversy and to use the good 
offices of the Department of State toward 
this end, and to the Government of Great 
Britain, its Prime Minister, Hon. Winston 
Churchill, and its Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Hon. Anthony Eden, for the tireless and per- 
severing effort toward the solution and ad- 
justment of the controversy and the resump- 
tion of diplomatic relations between Poland 
and the Union of Soviet Republics. We 
deem the position of the Government of 
Poland indicative beyond doubt of its good 
will in the premises, 


Iv 

Bearing in mind the foregoing facts, we 
are actuated today by a firm conviction that 
the Government of these United States and, 
in particular, our great President, will not 
suffer or permit, after hostilities shall cease 
and the proper moment shall arrive, the per- 
petration of so gross an injustice to Poland, 
for her great sacrifice and long endured suf- 
ferings, the gallantry and valor of her armies, 
her magnificent contribution to the common 
cause, in sanctioning the seizure by neigh- 
boring power, through force and arms, of ter- 
ritory, which from all historical considera- 
tions lawfully belongs to her and to which 
she is rightfully entitled. For to suffer this 
to be done would be to challenge and con- 
travene the fundamental principles and the 
basic humanities of the Atlantic Charter, 
which had its inception at the meeting of 
and was inspired by the statesmanlike vision 
and considerations of human values of the 
President of these United States, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, and the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, Hon. Winston Churchill, rati- 
fied by the Government of these United 
States, and signed by all of the United Na- 
tions, including the Union of Soviet Repub- 
lics and Poland. 

Motivated by these considerations, we ap- 
penl in all sincerity to our Government in 
Washington, and in particular to our Presi- 
dent, to use the good offices of this Nation, 
the weight and import of his counsel on 
bel alf of the righteous cause of Poland, in 
order that the world may be assured a just 
and permanent peace. 

As a prophetic and auspicious omen for 
the future, we draw on this occasion the 
inspiration to be found in the memory of 
the two great American advocates of human 
liberty, Washington and Lincoln, the anni- 
versary of whose birth we observe this month, 
We sense the spiritual presence in our midst 
at this solemn moment of those great Polish 
generals who fought for the independence 
and integrity of these United States, Thad- 
deus Kosciusko, Casimir Pulaski, Wlod- 
zimierz Krzyzanowski, and Joseph Karge, 
and within the very walls of this hall we 
divine their assurance to the Polish Nation 
that the Government and the President of 
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the United States, and the American Nation 
will not forget Poland's great contributions— 
Poland’s just and rightful claims—will not 
tolerate the perpetration of an injustice. 
CHARLES ROZMAREK, 
President, Polish National Alliance 
of the United States of North 
America, Chairman. 
JOHN J. OLEJNICZAK, 
President, Polish Roman Catholic 
Union of America, Secretary. 


B’nai B’rith Honors Negro Hero 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL A. WEISS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1944 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, the B’nai 
B'rith firmly believes in humanity, equal- 
ity, and philanthropy. It has always 
manifested its leadership in interfaith 
and .interracial. good will. This was 
clearly evidenced recently in Cleveland; 
Ohio, when the Cleveland B’nai B'rith 
war-service council, represented by my 
colleague on the B’nai B'rith national 
war-service committee, Hon. Leo M. 
Ascherman, presented a portrait oil 
painting of Lt. Sidney P. Brooks, Cleve- 
land airman and Negro pilot killed in 
this war to the Karamu House, a Negro 
community center. This presentation 
was made in the presence of many out- 
standing white and Negro civic and edu- 
cational leaders. 

I am happy to include as part of my 
remarks highlights of this proceeding 
as released by the Office of War In- 
formation: 


- Manifestation of interracial understanding 
was displayed in Cleveland, Ohio, recently 
when an oil painting of Lt. Sidney P. Brooks, 
Cleveland airman and Negro pilot killed in 
this war, was presented to Karamu House, a 
Negro community center, by the Cleveland 
B'nai B'rith War Service Council in the pres- 
ence of white and Negro civic and educational 
leaders. 

Commissioned by B'nai B'rith, the portrait 
was first unveiled before the entire school as- 
sembly of Central High School, of which Lieu- 
tenant Brooks was an alumnus. Leo M. 
Ascherman, member of B'nai B'rith National 
War Service Committee, presented the por- 
trait, which was accepted by Russell Jelliffe, 
director of Karamu House. 

Others present at the exercises included 
Mrs. Lucille Brooks, widow of Lieutenant 
Brooks, Mr. and Mrs. T. Brooks, his parents; 
J. W. Brooks, his brother; R. W. Watson, prin- 
cipal of Central High School; Dilworth Lup- 
ton, Cleveland Press columnist; Alfred A. 
Benesch, president of the Cleveland school 
board; Superintendent of Schools Charles 
Lake; and Ormonde A. Forte, editor of the 
Cleveland Herald. The portrait, the work of 
Elmer Brown, art director of Karamu House, 
is now being exhibited at public and private 
high schools throughout Cleveland. 

In a letter to Mr. Ascherman, Mrs. Brooks 
said: “This means so very much to us and his 
Joved ones, and to our race asa whole. We do 
so much appreciate your most gracious gift. 
It was very, very kind of you, and I just had 
to try, somehow, to express my thanks—our 
thanks—with the words that I find so inade- 
quate at a time like this. Thanks so much 
again to you and your organization, Perhaps, 


yet, there may come about the existence of 
the true democracy—among the peoples that 
folks like you and us dream of.” 

Lieutenant Brooks, who was a member of 
the Army Air Forces first all-Negro fighter 
squadron, was killed in action last Septem- 
ber in north Africa. He was awarded the Air 
Medal with Oak Leaf Cluster for aiding in 
fighting off German bombers attempting to 
raid Pantelleria. 

Presentation of the portrait of Lieutenant 
Brooks was accompanied by an announce- 
ment by Mr. Ascherman that B'nai B’rith has 
furnished 20 recreation facilities for Negro 
military personnel at various Army installa- 
tions throughout the country. These facili- 
ties include the following: 

Two day rooms for the Three Hundred and 

Seventy-second Infantry encampment in 
Brooklyn; a day room in the Colored Officers’ 
Club in the Hotel Theresa, New York; a 
recreation center in the Twenty-third Street 
Armory, New York; a day room for Negro 
troops at the Staten Island port of embarka- 
tion; a day room at Fort Wadsworth in the 
Bronx; a room in the Negro War Service 
Center in Harlem; a room in the Negro 
War Service Club in Brooklyn; a day room at 
Fort Leonard Wood, Mo.; a squadron room 
for a Negro regiment at Selfridge Field, Mich.; 
two day rooms at the Army Air Base, Maldin, 
Mo.; a day room at Patterson Field, Dayton, 
Ohio; a day room at Hill Field Camp, Ogden, 
Utah; a day room at Lake Muroc, Calif.; a day 
room at Geiger Field, Spokane, Wash.; a day 
room at Fort Sheridan, II.; and a library and 
lounge for a Negro transportation unit at 
Indiantown Gap, Pa. 
The B'nai B'rith also presented a set of 
colors to Carver Chapel where Negro mili- 
tary personnel at Fort Warren, Wyo., wor- 
slip, while in Hot Springs, Ark., B'nai B'rith 
initiated the campaign to establish a U. S. O. 
center for Negro servicemen. 

Some weeks ago, the Harlem Defense Rec- 
reation Center presented a special citation 
to the New York Cfty B'nai B'rith War Service 
Council in recognition of its services in pro- 
viding recreation facilities for Negro military 
personnel in the New York area. 


The Soldiers’ Vote Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES H. FAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1944 


Mr. FAY. Mr. Speaker, on the ques- 
tion of my vote on bill H. R. 1247, S. 1285, 
now before the House, I desire to re- 
cord my reasons for voting against it. 
Regardless of what has here been ad- 
vanced in favor of it as a compromise 
measure to provide men and women in 
service with the machinery for voting, 
this bill does not provide the serviceman 
with the protections of his ballot which I 
conceive to be his absolute right. I fully 
realize the necessity for compromise in 
many matters which come before this 
House, but too often in the past, compro- 
mises have been blandly accepted and 
then through inertia have engrafted 
themselves permanently into our. law, 
with never another effort to improve 
them, or to offset the difficulties which 
made the initial compremise necessary. 
I want the service men and women to 
have the vote more than I want anything 
which I can ever hope to achieve for them 
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through my efforts here or elsewhere, but 
Iam unwilling to hazard their rights with 
a compromise of this type when more 
positive relief for their voting problems is 
possible. Through the defeat of this 
bill, I am confident that the servicemen 
will not be left without a vote, but will 
be assured one, in more proper and ade- 
quate legislation. But I realize this bill 
will be passed, but I would rather by far 
to be among the losers, who were for what 
is best for the servicemen, than be a win- 
ner in fact and a loser to my conscience 
and my conviction of what is best for 
them, 


Reciprocal Lend-Lease 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


` Wednesday, March 15, 1944 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing excerpts from testimony of Col. 
Spencer B. Eddy, G. S. S., Office of the 
General Purchasing Agent of the United 
States Army Forces in the Far East, be- 
fore the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives, March 7, 1944: 


Colonel Eppy. It is covered in the statement, 
but I want to emphasize the extent of what 
you might call natural aid. 

We give them something on lend-lease; we 
get something back on reverse lend-lease, 

Take this question of food, for example. 
There is a fellow in Santa Barbara, Calif., who 
grows lima beans. There is also a fellow in 
Gallatin Valley, in Montana, who grows peas; 
there is a fellow in Ohio who grows golden 
bantam corn. All those men raise those for 
seed. The United States Government takes 
the seed and sends it to Australia on lend- 
lease. That seed is turned over to a farmer 
in Australia and he plants a crop. Part of the 
units of his fertilizer, one of the units, is 
probably phosphate from Florida; some of his 
farm machinery came from Illinois; some of 
his canning machinery came from the United 
States. 

Mr. JoHNson. Did anything come from 
Texas? 

Colonel Eppy. He got some sulfur from 
Texas. All that came to Australia on lend- 
lease. 

The Australian Government made a con- 
tract with that farmer to grow a crop which 
the Australian Government will pay for. The 
Australian Government pays the canner to 
can it and the canner puts it in a can made 
of American tin plate which came in or 
through lend-lease from Pittsburgh; and then 
it takes the can and it has to be put in a 
wooden case, and the chances are that he got 
the wood with which he made the box from 
New Zealand. Then it is shipped on an Aus- 
tralian railway on reverse lend-lease and put 
in an American warehouse that the Austral- 
ian Government built and paid for and 
turned over to us from reverse lend-lease; 
and then when it is time to use that up it 
goes down to the docks, it is loaded by Aus- 
tralian stevedores that the Australian Gov- 
ernment pays and it is put on a boat that 
Australia gives on reverse lend-lease and the 
boat is provisioned and powered under re- 
verse lend-lease. If it is coal that is used for 
power, that came from Australia, and that 
was under reverse lend-lease, When the boat 
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gets up north and it is unloaded on some of 
the docks that they built up in the islands 
out of Australian timber with Australian 
hardware which Australia paid for, then the 
food is stored in a temporary hut which is 
made of Australian steel and paid for by Aus- 
tralia. I might say, incidentally, that we are 
taking one-half of the sheet steel produced in 
Australia for our houses and warehouses at 
the present time. Then when it comes down 
to the problem of eating the food the can is 
opened by an Australian-made can opener, 
it is cooked in an Australian- made stove, and 
it is eaten with Australian knives and forks, 
out of an Australian mess kit, and all of that 
comes out of reverse lend-lease, The Ameri- 
can boy who eats the food has completed the 
cycle, because the chances are that some- 
where along the line his father back home had 
something to do with some of the products 
that eventually produced that product. That 
2 reciprocal aid the way it works out in the 
eld. 


The Why of It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1944 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orb, I include the following editorial from 
the -Greensboro (N. C.) Daily News of 
March 9, 1944: 


THE WHY OF IT 


The controversy which has developed over 
termination of war contracts legislation re- 
emphasizes the point of difference between 
legislative and executive. Both branches are 
committed to the program in question, but 
the dispute rages as to where ultimate au- 
thority shall be vested. 

How delaying and protracted the argument 
18, is attested by the fact that it has been 
going on since last fall and yet remains far 
from settlement. When the proposed meas- 
ure was first considered by a House Military 
Affairs Subcommittee Comptroller General 
Lindsay Warren objected to the War and 
Navy Departments, which negotiated the orig- 
inal contracts, having the final word on 
their termination because of his belief that 
these Departments woul be too lenient. He 
urged that the settlements be examined by 
the General Accounting Office. A month ago, 
however, the subcommittee voted, 13 to 7, 
against the Warren request; but a minority 
report will also be filed when this group 
reports back to the full committee, and warn- 
ing is sounded that in event the majority 
report is accepted the fight will be shifted 
to the floor of the House itself. It is ap- 
parent, therefore, that the fight may go on 
indefinitely. Meanwhile there is urge for 
action as the need for enabling legisiation 
in this field becomes acute and John Q. 
Public pays for the delay. 

Washington reports have it that a com- 
promise may possibly show the way out. 
But stich an outlet as indicated does not 
make sense either.. It would, as suggested, 
provide for a separate, independent agency 
to be headed by a $12,000-a-year director 
who would, of course, have his staff and be 
advised, to add to the cumbersomeness, by 
representatives of the War, Navy, and Treas- 
ury Departments, Reconstruction Finance, 
and Smaller War Plants Corporation, Mari- 
time Commission, Foreign Economic Admin- 
istrator, War Production Board, and the At- 


torney General. From that array it is con- 
cluded that the new agency would spend the 
major portion of its time listening to advice. 

The point we raise here is simple and di- 
rect: Why establish a new agency, add to 
the Washington hodgepodge and expense, 
when the General Accounting Office is avail- 
able and ready to take on the job? This 
setting up of new boards, commissions, bu- 
reaus, and what- not, accountable to nobody 
in particular, outside the established struc- 
ture and representing so much Topsyian 
growth, illustrates to considerable degree 
what's the matter with the Federal Govern- 
ment these days. You can't recognize the 
body politic for its patches, parasites, and 
appendages. 


Fort Pitt Steel Casting Wins Second 
Gold Star 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. SAMUEL A. WEISS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1944 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, the Fort 
Pitt Steel Casting Co., of McKeesport, 
Pa., was recently awarded its second Gold 
Star. This honorable and coveted dis- 
tinction is another feather in the cap of 
this company, which only a year ago 
was awarded the Maritime M in recog- 
nition of its outstanding production 
achievement in the Commission’s ship- 
building program. 

As Representative of a great industrial 
district which includes the Fort Pitt 
Steel Casting Co., I salute both Mr. Fred 
Grotts, liberal, humane, and understand- 
ing president of the company, and Mr. 
Charles “Ace” Oncea, president of the 
C. I. O., Local 1406, for their true Ameri- 
can spirit of give-and-take cooperation. 
We need more men like them. If this 
kind of spirit prevailed everywhere, Gold 
Star and Maritime M awards would be 
numerous, but more than that, it would 
hasten the day of victory. 

I am happy to include in my remarks 
the letter from H. L. Vickery, Commis- 
sioner of the United States Maritime 
Commission, and the reply of Fred Grotts, 
president of the Fort Pitt Steel Casting 
Co.: 

UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION, 

Washington, February 22, 1944. 
Mr. FRED GROTTS, 
President, Fort Pitt Steel Casting Co., 
McKeesport, Pa. 

Dear Mr. Grorrs: In recognition of your 
continued achievement in completing war- 
time schedules in the manufacture and de- 
livery of merchant-ship components, the 
Maritime Commission Board of Production 
Awards has awarded your company its second 
gold star, to be added to your maritime M 
pennant, and badges of production merit for 
all employees added to your rolls since 
August 30, 1943. 

The employees of your company should 
feel proud of this award, for it has been 
justly earned, and with it goes permrission 
to fly the maritime M pennant over your 
plant for another 6 months. 

As the intensity of this war increases it is 
my hope that your employees will continue 
their cooperative efforts and better their pro- 
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duction record whenever and wherever possi- 
ble until victory is achieved. 
Very truly yours, 
H. L. Vickery, 
Commissioner, 

FEBRUARY 25, 1944. 

Mr. H. L. VICKERY, 

Commissioner, United States 
Maritime Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Vickery: We received your noti- 
fication of February 22 with respect to our 
second gold star, to be added to our mari- 
time M pennant; also badges of production 
merits for our new employees. 

The employees and management of the 
Fort Pitt Steel Casting Co. feel very proud 
indeed over this award. The attaining of 
this recognition is made possible through the 
cooperative efforts of our labor and manage- 
ment organizations, 

You can rest assured that we will continue 
these cooperative efforts and that produc- 
tion records will be equaled or even bettered 
in the months to come. 

Yours very truly, 
Fort Prrr STEEL Castine Co., 
FreD Grotts, President, 


Valor of the Celt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MARY T. NORTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1944 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, March 
17 will be St. Patrick’s Day and those of 
the Celtic race will be hosts to their 
friends in all parts of the world. I take 
pleasure in offering for inclusion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a poem, entitled 
“Valor of the Celt”, composed by my 
friend of many years, James Patrick 
McGovern, of the District of Columbia 
Bar, who is a veteran officer of the First 
World War: 


VALOR OF THE CELT 


What mean the neutral mandates of today 

As long as Irish hearts, not laws, hold sway? 

Two thousand years ago the Celts were bold 

To prove their valor, never since grown cold; 

For centuries their sons have heard drums 
roll 

Abroad and home, and won the hero’s scroll. 


Who can recount each deed, recall each name, 
Enrolling Irish warriors in halls of fame? 
Their spirit on every front has never ceased 
To be among the Allies a buoyant yeast. 

The race itself stands now with vision clear 
An international and stalwart peer. 


No mortal power can cloud fair Ireland's 
brow; 

As her men always fought, so they fight now; 

They fill the foremost ranks where danger 
lies, 

Spurred by the valorous will which death 
defies, 

Impelled by native love for soil that’s free, 

Dauntless wherever they meet with tyranny. 


For many flags, by land, in sky, on sea, 

The Celtic race fulfills its destiny; 

A hundred ships of war slip down the ways, 

Each christened in an Irish martyr's praise; 

And untold shrines in foreign, distant parts 

Will keep Old Erin warm within true hearts 
—James Patrick McGovern. 
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Brotherhood Week Address at 


Leominster, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1944 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I inelude the following article from 
the Leominster (Mass.) Enterprise: 


CONGRESSMAN SPEAKER AT BROTHERHOOD WEEK 
MEETING H RID HeRE—MEN’s CLUB, K. or C. 
GUESTS OF B'NAI B'nrrn 
Congressman PHILIP J. PHILBIN, of Clinton, 

was the principal speaker at the meeting of 

Achdus Lodge, B'nai B'rith of Leominster 

and Fitchburg, last night in the synagcgue 

here. The meeting was in conjunction with 
the observance of Brotherhood Week and 
was attended hy 200 persons. 

Guests were members of Leominster Coun- 
cil, Knights of Columbus; the Men’s Club of 
the Unitarian Church, the following chap- 
lains from Fort Devens, Charles A. Earle, 
Aloys Marschner and Max B. Wall, and Rev. 
Earle R. Steeves, minister of the Unitarian 
Church. All spoke briefly. 

GREETINGS 

Greetings were extended by Solomon Resen- 
baum, president of the organization; Louis A, 
Montagna, grand knight of the Knights of 
Columbus, and Lawrence J. Hadley, presi- 
dent of the Men’s Club. 

A highlight of the meeting was a ceremony 
in which tribute was paid to soldiers of all 
faiths: who have died in World War No, 2. 
Taps were sounded by Sgt. Henry J. Gauvin 
of the Massachusetts State Guard. 

Refreshments were served after the meet- 
ing. Arrangements were in charge of Max 
Sanders. 

ADDRESS 


Congressman PHILBIN said: 

“I am particularly honored and privileged 
to be able to join with you in this impres- 
sive meeting. It is most appropriate that we 
should gather here in this House of Worship 
of a most ancient and respected faith, whose 
members have made such magnificent con- 
tributions to our American life and Govern- 
ment. It is particularly fitting also that we 
should be favored tonight by the presence 
of high-ranking officials of the Army and 
Navy and representatives drawn from all re- 
ligious groups, from every faith and segment 
of the community. 

“This offers conclusive proof that all our 
people are not only united in our mighty war 
effort, but are united in the equally great task 
confronting us of maintaining, upholding 
and preserving those ideals and principles of 
representative, democratic government which 
have been responsible in the past for our un- 
precedented growth, prosperity, happiness, 
and freedom. 

“War brings evil consequences which the 
human kind never seems to anticipate, how- 
ever terrible the experiences of the past. It 
upsets our ways of life. It invariably attacks 
existing institutions, War promotes a break- 
down in the social structure and ushers in a 
period of moral relaxation, political unrest, 
social discontent, group antagonism, class 
hatred, and many other kindred ills of which 
the country is suffering today as we steadily 
march forward to ultimate victory. One of 
the most unfortunate of these concomitant 
ills of war is the growth of group antagonism 
and friction between classes of our people 
who, in times of peace, ordinarily live in 
friendship and harmony. 


“All too frequently, it is sad and tragic to 
acknowledge, religious intolerance and racial 
bigotry typify these differences. To what 
extent these excused group feelings are due 
to modernistie social theories like commu- 
nism, fascism, nazi-ism, and other strange 
totalitarian cults, we cannot accurately esti- 
mate, but we do know that these feelings 
emerge into public light from time to time 
directed against some of our most patriotic 
and respected citizens, and inflame minds of 
the unsuspecting, the gullible and the un- 
enlightened.” 

DO MUCH 


“Movements such as the one in which we 
so proudly participate tonight can do much 
to dissipate these clouds of dissension and 
racial and religious antipathies. To pro- 
mote complete understanding, mutual re- 
spect and confidence between all the com- 
ponent parts of our American body politic 
must be not only our fervent desire but our 
never-ceasing aim. I care not from what 
source it may come. We cannot permit the 
selfishness, greed, impracticability, and vis- 
ionary notions of radical social reformers, 
preaching doctrines of hate, to disunite our 
people at a time when, more than ever before 
in our history, we will require whole-hearted 
and unremitting solidarity of effort. We 
cannot permit bigots or reactionaries, or 
propaganda from whatever source, to destroy 
through innuendo, falsehood, and misrepre- 
sentetion that mutual respect and confidence 
which our people have felt for each other in 
the past and which have enabled us to work 
together constructively as Americans for the 
welfare of our country and the betterment of 
cur Government and economic and social 
institutions.” 


DIFFICULT 


“It is difficult to place the blame for these 
dangerous un-American movements where ‘it 
belongs because bigotry and intolerance 
operate in the dark: In free America, they 
cannot stand the light of day. They dare not 
show their face. But one outstanding fact 
must be recognized and that is, that bigotry, 
intolerance, and race hatred are deplored and 
deprecated by virtually the entire American 
people who are inflexibly determined to move 
promptly to repudiate those responsible. for 
spreading these evil and pernicious doctrines, 
In acting, as we should, will, and must, to 
eradicate intolerance ourselves. In safe- 
guarding the right of bold, honest criticism 
and in recognizing in full the right of po- 
litical contention and debate, let us record 
our emphatic disapproval of the cheap ap- 
peals of the demagog, the smear artist, the 
vilifier, and all those who seck to substitute 
abuse and vituperation for rational argu- 
ments in denouncing those who disagree with 
them. In our American public life, in the 
heat of political activity, we expect red- 
blooded, two-fisted opposition and strong, 
outspcken declarations on all sides of the 
question, but let us keep our discussions on 
high plane, let us never stoop to misrepresen- 
tation, falsehood, or unfair assaults upon 
those who hold opposite views.” 


OPINION 


“The American forum of public opinion ex- 
ists for all to express their views and it must 
never be polluted by calumny or slander of 
individual, race, creed, or group. 

“We must remember also, if we would keep 
and preserve these great ideals of religious 
and civil liberty of our proud American her- 
itage, that encroachments upon any of these 
great basic rights outlined in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States lead inevitably to 
the danger of encroachments upon all. Po- 


‘litical, religious, and civil freedom are bound 


up inextricably with economic freedom. We 
cannot expect to put manacles on our busi- 
nessmen, on our middle and working classes, 
on the rich or the poor through regimenta- 
tion and still be able to retain those broader 
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privileges of free speech, free assembly, and 
free religious worship and toleration. The 
history of free government proves beyond 
doubt that freedom is all-inclusive. You 
may lay out certain limits for its enjoy- 
ment by requiring all to live within the law, 
but when you intrude upon any sphere of 
legitimate human activity and permit the 
Government, through the exercise of arbi- 
trary dictatorial powers to confine and re- 
strict free enterprise within that sphere, you 
are endangering the whole fabric of individ- 
ual liberty and if usurpations are tolerated 
ali basic rights are ultimately destroyed.” 


MINDFUL 


“We must also be mindful that it does not 
suffice alone to enjoy these rights. In order 
to retain them, we must be willing to assume 
the responsibility and duty of ordering the 
effairs of our own Government, in brief, exer- 
cising the obligations of active and useful 
American citizenship. Above all, we cannot 
make distinctions between groups of our own 
people based on political privileges. The en- 
joyment of all these great privileges must be 
Willingly granted and extended by law and 
common consent to all law-abiding citizens 
irrespective of race, color, or creed. For the 
colored, for the white according to our laws 
and traditions, for the Jews, for the Cath- 
clics, for the Protestants and every other 
religious faith according to our Constitution, 
we must guarantee absolute protection and 
absolute equality before the law of the land— 
justice and liberty for all, special privileges 
for none. We must always remember that in 
America all men, whatever their station, are 
equal before the law and we cannot tolerate 
for one moment that any citizen or, in fact, 
any person living within the confines of our 
great land shall be persecuted, smeared, vili- 
fied, or discriminated against because of his 
racial background or religious affiliations. 
To secure these rights for all our citizens is 
our sacred obligation and our soundest basis 
for true brotherhood. 

“This brings me to another question of 
human brotherhood, namely, the present 
plight of our Jewish brethren in the occupied 
countries of Europe where they have under- 
gone such pitiable and indefensible persecu- 
tion by Hitler and his minions of hate. Mil- 
lions of innocent Jews, many of them aged 
and infirm,.others helpless women and chil- 
dren, are wandering over the face of the Eu- 
ropean Continent tonight, driven from pil- 
lar to post, from one country to another— 
homeless, shelterless, friendless, and without 
food and nourishment to keep body and soul 
together. Because of the exigencies of the 
war and some very unfortunate and regret- 
table diplomatic developments, the doors of 
most countries have been closed to these pa- 
thetic refugees. There is only one place re- 
maining where they can seek refuge and 
haven with convenience, safety, and security 
and that is the Palestine homeland. 

“Notwithstanding this situation which 
stirs the sympathy of all true Americans, yet 
by the terms of the so-called white paper 
entrance to that single, practicable refuge is 
barred at the end of March unless some ac- 
tion is taken now. Under the Balfour Decla- 
ration of 1917, which was subsequently ap- 
proved by a joint resolution of the United 
States Congress and a treaty convention be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States, 
the establishment in Palestine of a National 
Home was guaranteed for the Jewish people, 
Time does not permit me to go into the back- 
ground and reasons for this declaration. It 
suffices to say that its object was to secure for 
the Jews the right to inhabit and develop 
their ancient homeland under their own 
auspices and under their own institutions— 
a right which no fair-thinking American can 
deny. 

“But to abrogate that declaration and that 
oft-reiterated policy now when so many Jew- 
ish*refugees are seeking a haven from cruel 
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tion constitutes a challenge to the 
whole world, yes to humanity itself. For- 
tunately the American Congress has provided 
a possible solution to this grave situation in 
the form of the so-called Wright-Compton 
resolution now pending in the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, which calls upon the 
United States to use its good offices and take 
appropriate measures to the end that the 
doors of Palestine shall be opened for free 
entry of Jews into that country and that there 
shail be full opportunity for colonization, 
so that the Jewish people may ultimately re- 
constitute Palestine as a free and democratic 
Jewish commonwealth. 

“If we would have regard for the long- 
endured and patient sufferings of these per- 
secuted peoples, if we would be true to our 
own traditions of toleration, religious and 
civil iiberty and encouragment and help of 
the weak and the oppressed, we will all as 
loyal Americans, lend our support and efforts 
to the immediate enactment of this most 
salutary measure which will prevent Europe 
from being turned into a sepulchre for mil- 
lions of innocent Jews.” 

ONE WAY 

“This would be one concrete way by which 
we can demonstrate to the whole world that 
we, of free America, will not tolerate, for one 
moment, religious bigotry, civil persecution, 
or the denial of human rights but that on 
the other hand, we are willing to work to 
extend relief, succor, and humanitarian 
treatment to the poor unfortunates who have 
felt the lash of barbaric and cruel punish- 
ment and persecution for no reason other 
than that they bore the mark and professed 
the faith of the ancient House of Abraham. 

“So far as I am concerned as your Congress- 


man and your representative to the National 


Government, I propose to leave nothing un- 
done within my power that will make possible 
the early establishment of a national home- 
land for the Jews. I pledge my voice, my 
vote, and every effort I can humanly make to 
this campaign for human brotherhood, for 
mutual understanding, for mutual trust, 
mutual respect, and mutual affection be- 
tween all groups and classes of our people, 
and for the elimination once and for all from 
our American political and social life, of the 
accursed stigma and blemish of religious 
intolerance and racial hatred. 

“Congratulations, citizens of Leominster; 
for this fine contribution to the cause of 
American toleration and human brotherhood. 
May the impulses of this patriotic gathering 
be diffused throughout our country and 
throughout the world to promote friendship, 
cooperation, and mutual understanding 
among all our people and among the nations 
of the earth. And may we soon gain for our 
own arms the glorious victory which we hope 
will insure the perpetuation of our demo- 
cratic institutions and permanent peace for 
all the world.” 


A Call to War Veterans To Rally to the 
Colors in a Peacetime Sacrifice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1944 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ond, I include the following excerpt from 
an address of President Roosevelt before 
the American Legion convention, Chi- 
cago, Iil., October 2, 1932: 


We realize now that the great human val- 
ues, not for you alone but for all American 
citizens, rest upon the unimpaired credit of 
the United States. 

It was because of that that we undertook 
to take the National Treasury out of the red 
and put it in the black. And we haye done 
it. And in the doing of it we laid down two 
principles which directly affected benefits to 
veterans, benefits to you, benefits to veterans 
of other wars. 

* * * * . 

The second principle is that no person, 
because he wore a uniform, must thereafter 
be placed in a special class of beneficiaries 
over and above all other citizens. The fact 
of wearing a uniform does not mean that he 
can demand and receive from his Govern- 
ment a benefit which no other citizen receives. 
It does not mean that because a person 
served in the defense of his country, per- 
formed a basic obligation of citizenship, he 
should receive a pension from his Govern- 
ment because of a disability incurred after 
his service had terminated, and not con- 
nected with that service. 


Can America Feed and Clothe the World? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1944 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, hunger is one of the Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse. All over 
the world people are starving to death, 
or in a state in which a broken mind 
still lingers in an emaciated body. We 
have recently seen horrible pictures from 
the famine area of India; and, after all, 
India is well removed from the actual 
fields of battle. How much more terrible 
must be the sufferings in those unfor- 
tunate lands through which the fighting 
armies move, spreading utter destruction 
over homes and fields, laying waste to 
that which generations have been build- 
ing up, destroying culture, monuments, 
churches, schools, hospitals and public 
utilities, farms and factories. The work 
and achievements of centuries are being 
wiped out. The achievements, the sav- 
ings of every little family are being de- 
stroyed in the most cruel and merciless 
way. Every time we read in our paper 
about army advances, or, for that matter, 
about army withdrawals, there is another 
side to the picture which is little con- 
sidered or appreciated, namely, the utter 
destruction of homes, the devastation of 
all means of livelihood, of obtaining daily 
bread. Such destruction becomes so 
vast as to be incomprehensible even to 
those helping to bring it about. 

Some time ago I read an article in the 
New York Times which gave such a hor- 
rible picture of conditions in that part 
of Italy occupied by American and 
British troops that I believe we who 
are, after all, collectively to some ex- 
tent responsible, should know the facts 
and thus gain an understanding of our 
present and future obligations. You 
know, of course, that an adult doing nor- 
mal work needs somewhere between 


2,500 and 3,000 calories of food a day in 
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order to maintain normal body weight. 
Also, that he will starve to death if, over 
a period of time, he gets less than 1,500. 
In that part of Italy which at present 
is occupied by American and British 
troops, there are living some 10,000,000 
or more people. Most of them are small 
farmers and workers, of that kind which 
it has become customary to refer to as 
“the common man.“ Mr. Harold Callen- 
dar, the author of the article I referred 
to a moment ago, tells us that our ex- 
perts with the Allied Military Govern- 
ment figure on an absolutely necessary 
average diet for these millions of peo- 
ple of 1,789 calories, barely above the 
1,500 minimum. Of these 1,789 calories, 
not less than 1,006 calories must be 
shipped to Italy, since only 783 calories 
can at present be obtained locally. 

It is, indeed, a practical question that 
must be faced; who is responsible for 
keeping these millions of people alive. 
The world cannot let them die. The 
Italians seem to take the attitude that 
those foreigners who have occupied their 
country by force, and who have de- 
stroyed their means of livelihood, carry 
the full responsibility. Mr. Callendar 
adds that this is not the allies’ view. It 
is, of course, obvious that if the fate of 
the nations into whose country our 
armies move is wholesale starvation, in 
addition to complete destruction of their 
homes and means of existence, then a 
ery of wrath is likely to rise against us. 
Yet most of the destruction of necessi- 
ties and all of the looting has been 
wrought by the Nazi armies while they 
occupied Italy, and as they retreated. 

Mr. Callendar has figured out that in 
order to feed the Italians in that south- 
ernmost part of Italy now occupied by our 
troops, it will require nearly 100,000 tons 
of foodstuffs monthly. Now, if you look 
at a map of Europe indicating the area 
occupied by the Germans, and compare it 
with that small strip of land we have so 
far been able to wrest from them in 
southern Italy, you will realize that as 
our invasion armies move forward toward 
Berlin, we shall be confronted with 
problems of saving so many millions— 
even hundreds of millions—of people 
from famine that I am at a loss to see 
how America alone can possibly handle 
such a responsibility. We, in the United 
States, are not brutes. We always have 
had a warm heart and a generous atti- 
tude toward the people in distress every- 
where in the world. 

But we in this country are only some 
hundred and thirty million people. We 
still live fairly well on the rations al- 
lotted us from the products of our farms. 
We also have to supply our British 
friends and our Russian Allies with a 
good share of their daily bread, and we 
do that gratis, in the form of gifts under 
lend-lease. Assuming that we could - 
tighten our belts still further, how many 
millions of additional people do you think 
we could feed with American wheat and 
milk, meat and sugar? How many mil- 
lions could we clothe and shelter? Sure- 
ly not a population far bigger than our 
own. Yet so many, believing the ex- 
travagant premises being made by our 
representatives, will stretch out their 
hands toward us begging for their daily 
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bread, of which they will be deprived by 
military operations. I wish I could give 
you a satisfactory solution of that ques- 
tion but I admit that I stand appalled 
before such a problem. 

I know, however, one good rule ex- 
pressed in those wise words, “Charity be- 
gins at home.” I hope the war will not 
finally inflict upon our people the inde- 
scribable misery of famine. I hope we 
may be spared from those tribulations 
which are afflicting, and for some time to 
come will afflict, almost every nation in 
the Old World. But Iam not so sure that 
we may not eventually be confronted 
with domestic problems of such a serious 
character as we have never before faced. 

Irresponsible propagandists promise us 
the marvels of a post-war world. I do 
not see why we should fool ourselves or 
let them fool us. The post-war world is 
not going to be a marvelous world. The 
post-war world will be a very sick world; 
and it will be a very poor world. It will 
be a world in which we shall face a great 
many heart-breaking problems, such as 
the care of those who will become ter- 
ribly incapacitated during the war; prob- 
lems of helping our millions of soldiers to 
make the difficult readjustment from 
military life to peaceful employment. 
We shall face the tremendous problem 
of resettling large parts of our population 
now camped around the war plants. And 
most difficult of all, we shall face the 
problem of cleaning the hearts of our 
youth, who in so many cases will tend to 
drift, deprived of the greatest asset in 
life—the memories of a happy childhood 
home with mom and dad. 

Only a sound America can help lead 
the rest of the world back to sanity. 
Therefore America’s problems must re- 
ceive our first consideration. Those are 
the responsibilities we first must meet. 
We cannot help a world in chaos by go- 
ing down into chaos with it. Nobody is 
saved by everybody being starved. We 
may as well recognize the horrible trag- 
edy we shall face; that America cannot 
produce enough of the vital necessities 
of life to go around for all the world. It 
is impossible to let loose a destruction of 
a magnitude such as we are now witness- 
ing, and expect, or hope, that the nations 
will escape dreadful hardships and suf- 
fering. 

We Americans like to think of our war 
as a war of liberation. Altruistically in- 
clined as we are, we like to believe our 
boys will be welcomed as liberators in all 
the oppressed countries—France, Bel- 
gium, Luxemburg and Holland, Denmark 
and Norway, Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia and Greece. We like to think 
those millions of unfortunate people who 
have suffered for years under German 
domination will receive our boys with 
open arms and tears of joy. The reality, 

. harsh and bitter as we have seen it in 
southern Italy, may become very differ- 
ent from what we expect. The advent of 
the Allied troops may be more dreaded 
than anticipated. I tell you this bluntly, 
because I do not believe in the use of 
propaganda designed to distort the facts 
and obscure the problems. 

In desperate times such as those we are 
now experiencing, in times of scarcity 
and deprivation, there is one problem 
more important than any other, and that 


is that more and ever more food and 
other consumers’ goods be produced in 
every part of the world. Every conceiv- 
able effort must be made to once more 
put our Nation and all other nations to 
work, to produce those commodities 
which together give us the material basis 
for a decent standard of living. We can- 
not wait until a clumsy bureaucracy acts. 
We cannot depend upon incompetent and 
inefficient boards and bureaus. We can- 
not depend upon power-lustful politi- 
cians who are seeking to use hunger and 
suffering as the means of making whole 
peoples do their bidding. It is the Amer- 
ican farmer, the American laborer, the 
manufacturer, and the businessman who 
must do the job for America; on the hun- 
dreds of thousands of independent and 
enterprising individuals will rest the 
hope for the future in this country, as 
the future of other countries will rest 
with their farmers, their laborers, their 
manufacturers, their businessmen, and 
their enterprising individuals. 2 

The salvation of humanity lies neither 
with the politicians nor with the preach- 
ers of Utopia, but with the men and 
women everywhere in the world who 
have the spirit of enterprise required 
to get back to the hard work of remaking 
a destroyed civilization. And each na- 
tion must, for the most part, do that for 
itself. America cannot feed and clothe 
the whole world. 


Opposition to National Service Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1944 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, today I 
want to voice my opposition against any 
sort of a national service act. I am 
against the Austin-Wadsworth bill, and 
will oppose any other bill under any 
name, whether it be one drawn under the 
suggestion of the President sometime 
back when he indicated to the Congress 
and the people that under certain con- 
ditions he would favor a national service 
act that would draft all people to serve 
under the centralized power and control 
of the Federal Government here in 
Washington. 

Mr. Speaker, we have witnessed for the 
past many years the centralization of 
power and control of the people which 
has been constantly increasing year by 
year. Naturally, under the impact of 
war and the great struggle we are in, 
there has been less opposition to Govern- 
ment control, because all of the people 
want to do everything they can do, and 
all of the people are willing to sacrifice 
and are anxious: to coordinate their ef- 
forts toward the winning of the war. 
There has been much necessary exten- 
sion of control and regimentation of the 
people, but under ‘the guise of war 
there has been much unjustified control 
fastened upon them and much unjusti- 
fied centralization of power. 
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There is a great danger in such times 
of stress and struggle of such controls 
and regimentation and centraliz~tion of 
power being carried entirely too far, and 
it is my candid opinion, and I believe the 
opinion of the majority of the Members 
of this Congress, that that point will 
have been reached and passed if this 
Congress should approve and pass a 
national service act. 

Certainly such an act should not be 
passed unless there is unquestioned proof 
that it is necessary. Certainly such an 
act is not in ster with democracy. It is 
in step with the theory of a totalitarian 
form of government. The questions 
arise, Will it help to increase production 
of the implements of war? Will it help 
to increase the production of food on the 
farms of this country? Will it help to 
move more goods and materials over the 
transportation systems of America? 
Will it release more manpower for the 
military service of our country? 

Of all the articles I have read upon 
this subject, and of all the speeches I 
have listened to, I must confess that I 
have not been convinced that there is a 
necessity now for a national service act 
and I have not been convinced that such 
an act will lead to greater production 
from our mines, in our industrial plants 
for the winning of the war, or that it will 
bring any greater production from the 
farmers of our Nation, or that it will 
hasten the delivery of goods over the 
railways or the transportation systems of 
our country. In fact, I fear that the 
passage of a national service act would 
retard all these endeavors which are so 
necessary to the well-being of the Nation 
in these times of stress. Freemen will 
bring forth greater production than men 
who are forced and regimented. 

Mr. Speaker, I am unwilling to depart 
from the democracy of this country 
which nas served it so well and embark 
upon such a totalitarian course unless 
it be proven without doubt that our man- 
power situation is so desperate that we 
must take in this country such a dan- 
gerous step in a last final effort to get 
the production that is necessary to win 
the war. And if we take this step, we 
are following in the very footsteps of the 
Nazi government which early in the war 
did the same thing to all of the people 
of that nation. 

I think the American farmers and the 
American workmen, all of them, whether 
or not they belong to any labor organ- 
ization, when we take into consideration 
the miracle of production on the farms 
and in the factories that has been turned 
out under the democracy of this country, 
that they and we have demonstrated 
that democracy in action can be swift 
enough even during wartimes to main- 
tain its democracy and at the same time 
develop the greatest food supply and war 
machine in the world. There is no ques- 
tion but that the men and women of 
this Nation have not only produced the 
best and greatest army in the world in 
the shortest length of time but they have 
produced the greatest amount of food, 
munitions of war, including airplanes, 
tanks, trucks, guns, and battleships, of 
any nation in the world. And, in addi- 
tion, the American people, through pro- 
duction and lend-lease, have sent bil- 
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lions of dollars’ worth of farm products 
and of war equipment to all of the na- 
tions of the world. They now have their 
fighting men on all of the battle fronts of 
the world, and they have poured twice 
as much money into this fight, money 
sacrificed from the savings of the peo- 
ple of this country, than all of the rest 
of the Allied Nations combined. Yet we 
are told we must do more, that we must 
draft every man and woman from the 
ages of 18 to 65 years, and that under 
such a law all of these people would be 
at the beck and call of the Government. 

Mr. Speaker, the right of workers to 
higher wages or their right to transfer 
from one job to another without permis- 
sion would be denied under the law. All 
of them would be subject to the assign- 
ment and call of the Government. 

This step should not be taken. We 
had better look back into the history of 
this country and try to hold to some of 
the sound, fundamental principles that 
have made this country great. We had 
better be a little more proud and a little 
more satisfied with the accomplishments 
that the American men and women have 
been able to bring to bear in this great 
crisis because they have achieved mir- 
acles in production on the farms and in 
the mills and factories, and they have 
laid out their money and sent their boys 
throughout the world in this struggle 
with a devotion to this Nation exemplify- 
ing as deep a patriotism as can be found 
in the history of any nation in the world, 
The American people are still sound. 
They still respect the fundamental prin- 
ciples of American democracy and they 
want to maintain this country along the 
same lines of Government that has made 
it the greatest nation in the world. 

It might be well for some of those who 
want to try this new departure to get a 
better composite viewpoint of the Ameri- 
can people as they move and act and 
think in the great West, out in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and from coast to coast, 
to understand the pride and thoughts 
of the men and women on the farms and 
in the factories, in the small business 
houses and the professions—their pride 
and their thoughts for the great accom- 
plishments this country has made and 
their hopes for its future along American 
lines. 

These people do not want more central- 
ization of power in Washington; they do 
not want a national service act that will 
cause them to be subject to the beck and 
call of any government. They know that 
free labor will bring greater production to 
this country than forced labor. They be- 
lieve in and respect the teachings of 
Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln, and 
at this point may I give you a short quo- 
tation from that great man who occupied 
the White House during the terrible 
struggle of 4 long years of the Civil War, 
Abraham Lincoln? During the war he 
uttered this statement, “As I would not 
be a slave, so I would not be a master.” 
“This,” he said, “expresses my idea of 
democracy.” Quoting him further, he 
said, “Whatever differs from this to the 
extent of the differences is not democ- 
racy.” 

Forced labor and regimentation, in my 
judgment, will slow down production— 
hence, slow down the war effort. I do 


not believe it can be justified on any 
premise. It is my opinion that if there 
ever was any excuse for a national service 
act that time passed over a year ago. 
Even Mr. McNutt, at the head of the War 
Manpower Commission for the past year, 
while there has been talk of the national 
service act, has said, “It is not necessary.” 

Such an act will place too much power 
in the hands of any government. 

Such an act is too far a departure from 
democracy in this country. 

Such an act, in my opinion, is unjusti- 
fied and should not be approved by this 
Congress. 


Servicemen’s Absentee Voting Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. MILLER 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1944 


Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, it has been my hope, right up 
until the filing of the conference report 
on the servicemen’s absentee voting bill, 
that the conferees would bring in a bill 
that could have been supported by every 
Member of the House. Unfortunately, 
the bill recommended by the conferees, 
and now before us for action, denies a 
ballot to men and women from the so- 
called poll-tax States. Certainly no Gov- 
ernor of a poll-tax State can certify that 
ballots cast under this legislation could 
be counted, if the soldier or sailor sub- 
mitting the ballot had failed to pay his 
poll tax, 

Frankly, I prefer the provisions of 
Public Law 712, approved September 16, 
1942, rather than the bill now before us. 
At least there is a minimum of red tape 
involved in voting under the provisions 
of the 1942 act. If the so-called Federal 
ballot is legal and constitutional—and 
I believe it is—why all the red tape? 
The men serving in the fox holes, the 
hellholes, and other far-flung battle 
fronts lose all track of days and dates. 
To expect them to keep track of all the 
dates referred to in this bill is simply 
ridiculous. If a serviceman desires to 
write home for an absentee ballot and 
the ballot reaches him in time to be filled 
out and returned to his home precinct, 
well and good. However, why not allow 
those who wish to vote only for Presi- 
dent, Vice President, Senators, and Rep- 
resentatives, to cast a short ballot? 
There should be no restriction on the use 
of a Federal ballot, particularly when the 
State ballot fails to reach the serviceman 
who desires to vote. 

In many States on every election day 
there are thousands of voters who do 
not vote a complete ballot. They vote 
for the top six or seven candidates and 
quit at that point. I believe that the 
Lucas-Worley bill would have permitted 
more servicemen to cast a secret ballot 
and have such ballot counted than under 
any other proposal yet presented to Con- 
gress. 

I cannot accept this compromise. It 


completely ignores the testimony of rep- 
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resentatives of the War Department who 
testified that it was a practical impossi- 
bility to deliver individual State ab- 
sentee ballots to every battle front and 
get them back to the States in the time 
available. This conference report does 
not meet the test of practicability. 


Washington, N. C., First Town Named 
After Washington 


REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1944 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, on March 
3 my good friend the distinguished 
gentleman from Georgia, Hon. PAUL 
BROWN, inserted in the Recorp an article 
which appeared in the Atlanta Journal 
headed “Washington, Ga., first of that 
name.” On March 7 the distinguished 
gentleman from New Hampshire, Hon. 
Foster STEARNS, extended his remarks 
in the Recorp calling attention to the 
fact that Washington, N. H., was granted 
incorporation December 13, 1776. 

So as to keep the record straight, I 
desire to call to the attention of the 
House the fact that Washington, N. C., 
was incorporated prior to October 1, 
1776, for the first recorded mention of 
the town of Washington, N. C., is dated 
Monday, October 1, 1776, and is an order 
of the Council of Safety at Halifax, N. C. 
It reads: 

That Cap. John Forrester, commander of 
the armed brig The General Washington, 
now lying at Washington, do proceed with 
all possible despatch to Ocracock Bar. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and 
include therein an article from the State 
Magazine, published at Raleigh, N. C.; 
an article from the Clip Sheet, George 
Washingtor Bicentennial; and certain 
data secured from the Library of Con- 
gress, the genealogy of Col. James Bon- 
ner, who founded the town of Wash- 
ington. 

[From the State Magazine of Raleigh, N. C.] 
Me, CULHANE Can’t Do Txis!—WxHEN HE 

Comes Forwarp WITH THE CLAIM THAT 

WASHINGTON, GA., Is THE Frmst TOWN TO 

HAVE BEEN NAMED FOR GEORGE WASHINGTON, 

HE Is TREADING UPON EXTREMELY DANGEROUS 

GROUND 

Mr. Thomas J. Culhane, of Washington, 
Ga. can’t do this to us. 

We Tarheels positively and absolutely re- 
fuse to submit calmly to the statement he 
makes in a communication which appeared 
on the editorial page of the Atlanta Journal 
last week and which was dated February 22. 

We went through all of this 10 or 15 years 
ago. We fought it out with Washington, Ga., 
at that time and we definitely convinced the 
good people of that fine town that their place 
of residence was not the first town in the 
country to be named for the immortal George. 

And now, Mr. Culhane is making us do it 
all over again. 

A FAR-FETCHED CLAIM 

Here's what he says in his communica- 

tion: “To the State of Georgia belongs the 
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honor of naming the first town Washington. 
Nestled among the red hills of the Peach 
State lies the historic town of Washington, 
the first of all American villages, towns, or 
cities to be named in commemoration of the 
Father of eur Country.” 

We didn’t know about all this. until last 
Friday, when we received 17 letters—highly 
indignant letters—from expatriated Tarheels 
who, in a moment of weakness, decided to 
leave North Carolina for Georgia. 

“For God's sake, do something about this,” 
was the tenor of these communications. 

We cannot disregard or cast aside this plea 
for help. We wouldn’t be loyal to our town 
of Washington, N. C., if we ignored this im- 
portant matter. You see, we lived in Wash- 
ington for about 20 years before moving to 
kaleigh, and we participated actively in the 
fight between Washington, N. C., and Wash- 
ington, Ga., when it came up before. 

To Mr, Culhane, to the people of Washing- 
ton, Ga., and to the people of Georgia gen- 
erally: The Washington in your State was not 
the first Washington in these United States, 
That honor and distinction belongs to Wash- 
ington, N. C. 

“Oh, yeah!” you may scornfully exclaim, 
Where's your proof?” 

Don't worry, beloved friends: we have the 
procf. Plenty of it. Proof that cannot be 
refuted or denied. Proof that will stand up 
in any court, including a Georgia court. 

Here we go: 

Or November 30, 1771, the general assem- 
bly authorized James Bonner to establish a 
town at the forks of the Tar River, which 
Colonel Bonner later named for his com- 
mander in chief. The George Washington 
Bicentennial Commission established the fact 
that of all the cities and towns in the Nation 
named for George Washington, this town on 
t“e banks of the Pamlico River was the first. 


FINAL AUTHORITY 


The Washington Bicentennial Commission, 
you may recall, was an organization which 
helped to commemorate the two hundredth 
anniversary of Washington's birth. That 
was back in 1932. Congressman SoL BLOOM, 
of New York was Chairman of that Commis- 
sion. They made their pronouncement about 
Washington, N. C., after thorough and pro- 
longed research. They've got the facts to 
back it up. 

But,“ you folks in Georgia may protest, 
“how about a definite date?” 

We're coming to thet. The earliest re- 
corded mention of the place as Washington 
is in an order of the council of safety at 
Halifax, N. C., dated October 1, 1776. 

Now the chances are that the place was 
mamed Washington before this date, but 
we're not taking advantage of that. We're 
willing to accept October 1, 1776, as the 
official date, because the official records give 
it. 

What does Washington, Ga., have to say? 

We quote from Mr. Culhane's piece: “It is 
interesting to note how the county seat of 
Wilkes County came to be changed from 
Heard’s Fort to Washington and the role it 
has played in history since that time. The 
thought was born in the hearts of the pa- 
triots of Wilkes County in that never-to-be- 
forgotten winter at Valley Forge, when George 
Washington was begging the Continental 
Congress to send aid to his half-starved brave 
little army. They appealed to their State 
lawmakers to authorize the changing of 
Heard’s Fort to Washington. This was even- 
tually done in accord with a legislative act 
which stated ‘that a town has been ordered 
and laid out in the county of Wilkes at a 
place called. Washington.“ Thus Washing- 
ton, Ga., was the first of many towns to be 
named after our first President.” 

Oh, it was, was it? 


THE VALLEY FORGE EPISODE 


Wait a minute, Mr. Culhane. George Wash- 
ington and his troops spent the winter of 
1777-78 at Valley Forge. We'll give you every 
advantage in this argument. Weil let you 
claim that the people of Heard’s Fort took 
recognition of Washington’s predicament 
during the first month of winter—December 
1777. Of course, that is unlikely, but we'll 
let you get away with it if you want to, 

What does that add up to? 

Washington, N. C., October 1, 1776. 

Washington, Ga., December something, 
1777. 

Which is the earlier date, Mr. Culhane? 

Certainly it is. 

Which, therefore, is the first town in the 
world to be named for Washington? 

Thank you, Mr. Culhane. We appreciate 
your fairness in the matter. No; it isn’t nec- 
essary for you to make a public apology; just 
forget it. 

But don't forget that Washington, N. C., 
is the first Washington. 


[From the Clip Sheet, George Washington 
Bicentennial | 


WASHINGTON, N. C., First Town NAMED AFTER 
WASHINGTON 


New York has its Saratoga, Massachusetts 
its Bunker Hill, and Virginia its Yorktown, 
but there is probably no city in the United 
States to which the coming George Wash- 
ington Bicentennial Celebration will have 
more significance and where it will be ob- 
served with more patriotic fervor than a lit- 
tle town in North Carolina with a population 
of but 7,000. 

This little town is named Washington, 
and although there are 422 cities and towns 
throughout the country having the same 
name, Washington, N. C., has the distinction 
of being the first town named after the first 
President. This event took place as early as 
1775 or 1776, according to official record. 

As a result of this distinction, ex-Congress- 
man Lindsay C. Warren, Chairman of the Bi- 
centennial Commission of that town, has 
conferred with Congressman Sot BLOOM, as- 
sociate director of the United States George 
Washington Bicentennial Commission, to ar- 
range plans for this little town to pay homage 
in a special way to the first President of the 
United States, including a specially arranged 
pageant. 

The settlement out of which grew Wash- 
ington, N. C., has an interesting history. 
According to ex-Congressman Warren, on No- 
vember 20, 1771, James Bonner, founder of 
the town, presented, and had passed a bill 
by the North Carolina Assembly, held at 
Hillsboro, for the establishment of a town 
on his plantation, This fact is recorded in 
the colonial records of North Carolina. At 
that time the town was called Forks of the 
Tar River, and James Bonner was a wealthy 
planter who owned all the land on which the 
town was situated, 

He was r. personal friend of General Wash- 
ington and when Washington took command 
of the American armies at Cambridge, Mass., 
on July 3, 1775, Bonner was shortly afterward 
appointed a colonel. 

“I am unable to say exactly just how soon 
after his appointment as colonel, James Bon- 
ner named the town he had founded after 
his Commander in Chief, but it is thought 
to have occurred in 1775, or early in 1776,” 
said ex-Congressman Warren. 

“The first recorded mention of the town 
as ‘Washington’ is dated Monday, October 1, 
1776, and is on an order of the council of 
safety at Halifax. It reads, That Capt. John 
Forrester, commander of the armed. brig, 
The General Washington, now lying at Wash- 
ington, do proceed with all possible despatch 
to Ocracock Bar.“ : 
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“The first deed for a lot in the town of 
Washington,” said ex-Congressman Warren, 
“was dated December 23, 1776, and is re- 
corded in the office of the register of deeds of 
Beaufort County, at Washington, the county 
seat. 

“The town of Washington was incorpo- 
rated by the general assembly meeting at 
Hillsboro on April 13, 1782. On the United 
States post-office building at Washington, 
N. C., is a tablet reading: 

“To commemorate the first post office 
named ‘Washington’ in the United States, 
Established A. D. 1789 in Washington, Beau- 
fort County, N. C. The first town named 
‘Washington’ in the United States, December 
1776. 

“The tablet,” ex-Congressman Warren ob- 
served, “was placed there by the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, but, of course, 
the United States Post Office Department 
thoroughly investigated the matter before 
permitting the tablet to be affixed to the 
building. I have a letter from the Postmas- 
ter General, stating that the official records 
of the Department show conclusively that 
Washington, N. C., was the first post office by 
that name in the United States.” 

In addition to Congressman Warren, the 
town bicentennial committee recently ap- 
pointed by Mayor S. R. Fowle, Jr., consists 
of W. B. Rodman, Jr., Edmund H. Harding, 
Edmund T. Buckman, Carl Goerch, Rev. 
W. D. McInnis, Paul McAvoy, Richard C. 
Leach, J. W. Oden, Mrs. Harry McMullan, Mrs. 
Frank C. Kugler, and Mrs. Marcia M. Knott, 


From the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the Bonner family have held places of 
trust in the church, the State, and the Na- 
tion, particularly in connection with the his- 
tory of Beaufort County, and Washington, 
N. C. Early in the eighteenth century, 
Thomas, James, and William Bonner, who 
had emigrated from England earlier, came 
to Beaufort County and settled around what 
is now known as the town of Washington. 
Prior to 1776 it was known as Pea Town or 
the “Fork on the Tar.” 

Thomas Bonner located on what is now 
known as the Sycamore of Bonner Hill. Here 
he was buried, and the inscription on his 
tomb reads: “Beneath this stone lies the body 
of Thomas Bonner, Esq., who departed his 
life April 7, 1765. Age 75. In 1759 he was 
sheriff of Beaufort County. He married Abi- 
gail , who bore him the following chil- 
dren: Henry, Thomas, Elizabeth, Sarah, Abi- 
gail, Mary, Ann, and James.” 

As early as 1750 James Bonner was given 
grants of land in Beaufort County, and in 
1769 he was serving on a Committee of Claims 
for the Province of North Carolina. In 1770 
and 1771 he was a member of the general as- 
sembly. On November 30, 1771, he intro- 
duced a petition for the charter of the present 
town of Washington which reads in part: 

“Petition of sundry of the inhabitants of 
the counties of Beaufort and Pitt, for alter- 
ing the boundary lines between said counties, 
and praying a town may be erected at the 
head of the Pamplico, on the plantation of 
Maj. James Bonner, and William Boyd, a 
minor.” 

While the charter for the town of Wash- 
ington, N. C., does not include the date of 
the month or day, we do find that as early 
as October 21, 1776, the town of Washington 
is mentioned on one occasion, 

In 1783 John and James Bonner were given 
a charter to clear a road through the swamp 
and to operate a ferry from the south side of 
the town of Washington across the Pamlico 
River. In 1784 the county seat of Beaufort 
was moved from Bath to Washington and 
provisions were also made for the erection 
of a courthouse and other buildings, 
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While the Bonners were stanch church- 
men, they were among the first to-join the 
forces of the American Revolution. On Sep- 
tember 9, 1775, when the third provincial 
congress of North Carolina provided for the 
county militia, James Bonner was appointed 
colonel and Thomas Bonner, lieutenant colo- 
nel for Beaufort County. When the new 
appointments were made on April 22, 1776, 
they were reappointed and Henry Bonner was 
made a second major and Thomas Brown first 
major. Throughout the American Revolu- 
tion the Bonner family continued to serve 
in positions of trust and influence. 

The genealogy of the Bonner family of 
Beaufort County is printed in J. R. B. Hatha- 
way, edition, The North Carolina Historical 
and Genealogical Register, II (1901), pages 
115-120, 171-178, 405-411, 


Labor’s Great Part in Winning the War 
REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 16, 1944 


Mr, LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a very significant letter from 
Donald M. Nelson, Chairman of the War 
Production Board, which gives a graphic 
description of the part labor has per- 
formed in producing the implements 
that are necessary to win the war. 

This letter from the man on whom 
rests the tremendous responsibility of 
seeing that the war-production program 
is carried out satisfactorily ought, I 
think, to bring about two distinct and 
positive results. 

First. It should immediately put an end 
for all time to the unthinkable, un- 
American, totalitarian proposal to “draft 
labor” in the United States. 

Second. It should be helpful in bring- 
ing about the repeal of the Smith-Con- 
nally Act and the wholly uncalled for 
and unwarranted injustice which labor 
as a whole has had to suffer by the pass- 
age of that act. I believe Mr. Nelson’s 
letter demonstrates two facts conclu- 
sively— 

First. That the proponents of the Aus- 
tin-Wadsworth universal national con- 
scription bill, otherwise known as the 
“National Service Act” and the “Labor 
Draft,” or “Forced Labor,” bill do not 
have a leg to stand on. 

Second. That the passage of the 
Smith-Connally bill was a cruel, stinging 
insult to honest patriotic labor which has 
made a record of production beyond all 
comparison, 

I have promptly referred Chairman 
Nelson’s letter to the committees that are 
considering the Austin-Wadsworth bill 
and the bills that have been introduced 
to repeal the Smith-Connally Act and 
I shall follow up and see that the letter 
receives the attention its importance 
merits. 

A few days ago I wrote to Chairman 
Nelson asking him to give me the true 
picture of labor's performance in pro- 
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ducing the implements of war. If it was 
a bad picture, I wanted to know it and 
if, on the other hand, it was a pleasing 
picture, I wanted the facts so that, in 
justice to labor, I might present the truth 
to the House and to the country. In his 
reply Mr. Nelson says it is his “firm be- 
lief” that “American labor has done a 
truly splendid job in war production” 
and that “labor has met the heavy re- 
sponsibilities with real patriotism and 
determination.” Then he proceeds to 
present statistics of production that are 
staggering in their immensity. 

But I think the amazing story of 
labor's part in the war effort is best told 
in Mr. Nelson’s own words. His letter to 
me is as follows: 


Wan Propuction Boarp, 
Washington, D. C., March 8, 1944, 
Hon. Louis LUDLOW, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Luptow: Thank you for telling 
me about your plan to make an address on 
labor's part in the production of the imple- 
ments of war. I hope that the following ma- 
terial will be of some use to you: 

You ask my opinion as to the part labor 
has performed in war production. Taking 
the production program as a whole, and con- 
sidering all of the difficulties which have been 
encountered, it is my firm belief that Amer- 
ican labor has done a truly splendid job in 
war production. Labor and management 
alike have of course been under great pressure 
during the last 2 years and have had to work 
at very high tension. Mistakes have been 
made, naturally, and the strain which is nor- 
mal at a time like this has from time to time 
brought about unfortunate misunderstand- 
ings and disagreements; yet I do not see how 
anyone can look at the great volume of pro- 
duction that has been achieved since Pearl 
Harbor without realizing that labor has met 
the heavy responsibilities with real patriotism 
and determination. The important thing is 
that the job is being done. 

The production of arms and munitions 
since Pearl Harbor has very substantially ex- 
ceeded even the most optimistic expectations 
any of us had before this country got into 
the war. In 1941, for example, when what 
then appeared to be a very large defense pro- 
gram was under way this country produced 
munitions valued at less than $3,000,C00,000. 
In 1942 that figure was raised to $31,238,000,- 
000, while in 1943 it stood at more than 
$57,622,000,000. I do not believe that any- 
one in the fall of 1941 anticipated that such 
prodigious increases—properly balanced 
among the hundreds of different categories— 
could be achieved so rapidly. 

The following figures showing Increases 
made in different categories of production 
may be of interest to you: 

From July 1940 through December 1941 we 
produced 23,200 military airplanes. In 1942 
we produced 47,900. In 1943 we produced 
85,900. 

From July 1940 through December 1941 we 
turned out 4,300 tanks. In 1942 we made 
23,900. In 1943 we made 29,500. 

From July 1940 through December 1941 this 
country manufactured 126,100 machine guns, 
In 1942 we made 666,800. In 1943 we made 
830,400. 

From July 1940 through December 1941 we 
made 370,500 rifles and carbines. In 1942 we 
made 1,552,000. In 1943 we made 5,624,000. 

In small-arms ammunition 1,200,000,000 
rounds were produced from July 1940 through 
December 1941. In 1942 there were produced 
9,800,000,000 rounds. In 1943 production was 
19,700,000,000 rounds. 
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We had produced one piece of self-propelled 
artillery by the end of 1941. In 1942, 8,300 
were produced and in 1943 production was 
22,200. 

By the end of 1941, 270,000 displacement 
tons of naval ships had been constructed. In 
1942 this figure was raised to 865,000 displace- 
ment tons, and the displacement tonnage 
constructed in 1943 stood at 2,618,000. 

I trust that this material will be of some 
use to you in your speech. 

Sincerely yours, 
Donstp M. NELSON, 
Chairman. 


Ceiling Price on Strawberries 


REMARKS 


oF 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1944 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the last few days a large number of 
Members of this House and Members of 
the Senate have met with representa- 
tives of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion to discuss a proposed ceiling price 
on strawberries. We have taken a great 
deal of time of the Members and the 
employees of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration with no discernable effect other 
than a sense of frustration on the one 
hand and irritation on the other. The 
strawberry, as everyone knows, is not one 
of the major crops of this Nation and 
is not included in the index of the cost 
of living. It is definitely a luxury item 
of a highly perishable nature and is not 
considered an essential element in the 
diet of anyone. 

It is common knowledge that the pro- 
duction of strawberries is one of the 
most hazardous of all agricultural under- 
takings. Its extremely perishable na- 
ture makes the growing of the berry very 
difficult. The price fluctuates tradition- 
ally, even in normal years, as much as 
100 percent within the space of a few 
weeks, and sometimes within a few days. 

I do not propose to take the time of 
this House to discuss all of the facts con- 
cerning strawberries which make ceiling 
prices impracticable and inadvisable. I 
refer those who are especially interested 
to the report of the advisory committee 
of the Office of Price Administration and 
the transcript of the meeting in the 
Senate Office Building on last Wednes- 
day. 

The principal point which I wish to 
make is that in the administration of the 
Office of Price Administration there 
seems to be a great reluctance on the part 
of the administrators to exercise any dis- 
cretion or discrimination in the adminis- 
tering of the act. There are few mem- 
bers, I believe, who think that there 
should be no control whatever over the 
principal items constituting the cost of 
living. On the other hand, I do not be- 
lieve that the Congress intended, when it 
passed the Price Control Act, that every 
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single commodity, even to the most insig- 
nificant produced in the country, should 
be subjected to the complicated ma- 
chinery of price ceilings. It has been 
said that the Congress should be more 
specific in its legislation. I believe that 
it is more reasonable to say that it is the 
duty of the agency administering the law 
to exercise some judgment and discrimi- 
nation in the administering of the acts 
as passed. To illustrate what I mean, I 
think there are few who would disagree 
that bread and meat should not be con- 
trolled. On the other extreme, it seems 
to me that such things as fresh straw- 
berries, raspberries, and fresh cherries 
need not be controlled. The difficulties 
inherent in the control of a perishable 
item such as fresh strawberries makes it 
impracticable and unreasonable to treat 
this item.as one may treat wheat, pork, 
and corn. Furthermore, I do not see 
that strawberries are competitive to any 
other item which might disrupt the basic 
cost of living and seriously compete with 
the labor supply for the harvesting of 
other crops. 

As a matter of good administration, it 
seems to me that the Government bu- 
reaus must take the responsibility for 
Grawing the line somewhere between 
those articles which, because of their 
nature and their importance to the peo- 
ple, must be controlled, and those which 
need not be controlled. It is my belief 
that unless this judgment is exercised, 
the whole program of price control may 
break down, causing disastrous inflation. 
We all know that it is the interference 
with small matters which often causes 
the greatest resentment among the peo- 
ple. One reason for this is that when it 
is clear to people that a particular con- 
trol is important and justifiable because 
of its effect on the war effort, they will 
eccept it with good grace, but when there 
is no reasonable relation between the 
item and the objective to which we are 
all committed, this causes so much re- 
sentment that it threatens to break 
down the whole program. 

From the point of view of the Mem- 
bers of this House, who must explain 
and justify the legislation adopted here 
to their constituents, it is too much to 
expect that we can justify a price ceiling 
on strawberries. This forces us to de- 
rounce the bureaucrats who refuse to 
use Common sense and judgment in the 
‘edministration of the law. I think it is 
a good illustration of why there is so 
much quarreling and animosity prevail- 
ing between the executive and the leg- 
islative branches of the Government. 

In the parliamentary system of gov- 
ernment, where the executive is a part of 
and directly responsible to the legislative 
power, this condition is not likely to ex- 
ist, but under our system of separation 
of powers it is absolutely necessary if 
there is to be an efficient administration 
of government, that the executive de- 
partments exercise some discretion in the 
administration of the laws, particularly 
when they find that the legislative body 
practically unanimously disapproves of 
their methods. 

For the sake of over-all price-control 
program, as well as the livelihood of 


many farmers, I sincerely hope that the 
Office of Price Administration will recon- 
sider its decision to impose a price ceil- 
ing on strawberries. 


Let Not This Country Surrender Control 
of Its Cwn Economy 


REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CHARLES S. DEWEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1944 


Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked to note in last evening’s edition 
of the Washington Star an article, the 
heading of which reads as follows: “Al- 
lies Near Accord on Post-War Fund to 
Stabilize Exchange.” This article, which 
I beg leave to have inserted with my 
remarks, went on to state that “Early 
and complete agreement among Rus- 
sian, British, American, and Canadian 
monetary experts on a multi-billion- 
dollar, gold-based fund to stabilize post- 
war foreign exchange was believed im- 
minent today.” The article further 
stated that “Mr, Harry D. White, Treas- 
ury monetary expert, proposed an 
$8,000,000,000 fund to be made up of gold 
and local currency contributions of par- 
ticipating nation.” The article follows: 


ALLIES NEAR ACCORD ON Fost-war FUND TO 
STABILIZE EXCHANGE 


Early and complete agreement among Rus- 
sian, British, American, and Canadian mone- 
tary experts on a multibillion-dollar, gold- 
based fund to stabilize post-war foreign ex- 
change was believed imminent today. 

That belief grew following the disclosure 
that parallel conversations have been in prog- 
ress here with British authorities, while a 
Russian delegation was being acquainted with 
to so-called White currency-stabilization 
plan. 

An official who told of the new Anglo- 
American talks said one more meeting was 
expected to eliminate the final point at issue, 
described as a minor one and unrelated to the 
question of gold. 


GOLD WAS POINT AT ISSUE 


Heretofore the White (American) and 
Keynes (British) plans have been at wide 
variance as to whether gold should play a 
leading or subordinate role in balancing in- 
ternational trade and credit transactions. 

Harry D. White, Treasury monetary expert, 
proposed an $8,000,000,000 fund to be made 
up of gold and local currency contributions 
of participating nations. Lord Keynes, Bank 
of England director, suggested instead a clear- 
inghous? arrangement without original as- 
sets and using a quota system based on for- 
eign-trade volume. 


RUSSIA FAVORS WHITE PLAN 


There was no indication that any of the 
recent talks brought representatives of the 
three powers together at the same time. 
However, it was known to the British as well 
as to the Americans that Russia, as a major 
gold holder, regarded the White plan as the 
more acceptable. This Russian attitude was 
believed to have caused British capitulation 
to American views. 

Canada already has drafted its own plan, 
strikingly similar to the latest White pro- 
posal, 
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A Treasury official said he expected at least 
a couple more Russo-American conversations, 
last on the agenda before the State Depart- 
ment issues formal invitations to an interna- 
tional monetary conference to consider cur- 
rency stabilization as well as a world bank 
for reconstruction and development. 


Mr. Speaker, this Congress has been 
disturbed by learning indirectly of agree- 
ments being made by the Chief Executive 
and executive departments of the Gov- 
ernment with the governments of the 
United Nations, which may have the 
effect of committing the citizens of these 
United States to vast expenditures or 
responsibilities which they may not be 
inclined to accept. 

I believe that this Congress should 
serve notice on the governments of all 
friendly nations that while the American 
people will bend every effort to the win- 
ning of this war, and that the Congress 
will appropriate the necessary funds for 
this purpose, yet the fact remains that 
every piece of war legislation terminates 
with the cessation of hostilities. I, for 
one, am jealous of the reputation of the 
United States. It must stand by its legal 
commitments, but everyone should know 
that, particularly in matters of finance 
and the appropriating of the people’s 
money, sole authority rests in the Con- 
gress. 

It is my belief that the American peo- 
ple will accept their proportionate re- 
sponsibility in the post-war period, but 
I feel certain that they will want to be 
fully apprised of just what obligations 
are being undertaken for their account. 

The Treasury Derartment has so far 
not made public its final agreements, nor 
how far they have attempted to bind this 
Government. It is well known, however, 
that the Treasury thinking is somewhat 
along these lines: The Treasury believes 
that the matter of greatest importance 
is the stabilization of all world currencies 
in order that world commerce may re- 
commence. How this is to be achieved, 
however, is a matter open to great ques- 
tion The Treasury and Lord Keynes, of 
England, are-the authors of a plan of 
international collaboration, through an 
international stabilization fund, under 
which the strong nations of the world 
shall loan foreign exchange to the 
weaker nations. The board of directors 
of the central fund could through coer- 
cion control the economic life of the 
weaker nations through the making of 
loans or withholding of credit, as the 
board of directors of the central fund 
may in their wisdom decide. 
` In other words, the Treasury and 
Keynes plan provided a type of bureau- 
cratic control of the economic destinies 
of the nations of the world and there is 
even a provision that should the United 
States find itself in the position of ex- 
porting more goods than it imports, the 
central finance fund may bring pressure 
on this Government to change the value 
of its currency and lower its tariff rates 
in order that the world currency stabili- 
zation may be maintained. 

Some day in the distant future when 
the war has been won and the various 
governments of the world are stable, this 
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country may find it to its advantage to 
enter into some international agreement, 
but it is common knowledge today that 
the millenium has not yet been reached 
and that there is not full accord between 
the governments of some of the United 
Nations as to post-war frontiers or post- 
war aspirations. This being the case, is 
it advisable at this time to join up and 
invest our taxpayers’ earnings and prob- 
ably capital in an international bank in 
which there can only be many questions 
of policy impossible of solution today and 
difficult of solution for a number of years 
to come? 

I believe that this country should pre- 
pare itself to meet its obligations. First, 
in assisting some of the devastated coun- 
tries of the world in cooperation with 
other countries of good will; and sec- 
ondly, in assisting our friends of the 
United Nations in working out some of 
the financial and economic problems 
that will face them when the war ends, 
but I challenge any man or group of men 
to be able to write a plan at this time 
that will cover all of these requirements, 

It is my belief that each case should 
stand on its own feet. ‘Take, for in- 
stance, the questions that will face one 
of the smaller nations which has suf- 
fered great destruction due to invasion. 
There are a number of such countries 
and the problems of each will be differ- 
ent. We should prepare now to set up 
some central organization provided with 
capital under the complete control of 
our Government, the officials of which 
organization would sit in with the offi- 
cials of other nations and work out ways 
and means that will restore the economic 
life of the country in question. 

In this way all the nations of good will 
can participate in each undertaking to 
the extent they feel able either in cash 
or in kind, and the nation assisted will 
commence rebuilding on a sound foun- 
dation, which in turn will bring stability 
of currency and over a period of a few 
years permit it to engage in foreign 
trade to the extent the growing economy 
of the country will permit. 

Any other plan is as unsound and will 
bring as few fevorable results as trying 
to lift oneself by one’s bootstraps. 

As far as offering assistance to the 
United Nations in the post-war world is 
concerned, the requirements of each will 
be quite different. It is well known that 
our good friend and ally, England, will 
find herself in a difficult foreign ex- 
change position as regards paying for 
foreign imports of necessary raw ma- 
terials, and finding a solution for the 
repayment of deposits to the dominions, 
India and a number of foreign creditors. 
Such deposits are in great sums, and 
probably could not be transferred at one 
time. 

The requirements of Russia or of 
China will be quite different but of equal 
importance, and over and above all of 
these, what will be the ability of our 
own country to participate? 

I cannot agree with the philosophy of 
some of the economic advisors of the 
executive departments that our national 
public finance is only a matter of book- 


keeping and that a rising public debt, in- 
stead of having adverse consequence, is 
on the contrary a boon to the country. 
With all the good will in the world to 
be of assistance, let not this country 
surrender its control of its own economy. 
On the other hand, let us prepare to 
participate in all matters that will aid in 
bringing the world back to full peace- 
time endeavor as soon as possible. This 
cannot be accomplished except in the 
manner prescribed by England’s great 
Prime Minister, by work and sweat. No 
fantastic panacea will take their place. 


Jewish Homeland in Palestine 


REMARKS 
or 


EON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1944 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of my district are demanding that some- 
thing be done on the pending Compton 
resolution—House Resolution 419—deal- 
ing with the Palestine question. I am 
in receipt of a letter from the Oil City 
Ministerial Association, an outstanding 
group of spiritual leaders who represent 
the various branches of the Protestant 
Church life in my community. They 
say: 

OIL Crry MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION, 
Oil City, Pa., March 13, 1944, 
Hon. L. H. Gavin, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Gavin: At a special meeting of 
the Oil City Ministerial Association, held this 
morning, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

“We, the members of the Oil City Minis- 
terial Association, earnestly desire to go on 
record imploring you to favor the resolution 
pending in Congress concerning Palestine as 
a homeland of the Jews. 

“We feel in this manner justice would be 
done to this suffering people, and therefore 
profoundly urge the passing of the resolu- 
tion,” 

Most sincerely yours, 
DANIEL HARTMAN, 
President. 
A. M. TURNEY, 
Secretary. 


I have a letter from the First Metho- 
dist Church, Wayne Furman, minister, 
in which the folowing statements are 
made: 

FIRST METHODIST CHURCH, 
Warren, Pa. 

My Dear Mr. Gavin: There are two mat- 
ters concerning which I wish to register 
with you my opinions. 

The first is in regard to opening up Pa- 
lestine to the Jews. Personally, I think that 
it should be done. Anything our Govern- 
ment may be able to do to achieve this 
end I believe should be done, 

* * * > = 
Yours truly, 
WAYNE FURMAN. 


I call attention also to the following 
telegram: 
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Congressman LEON GAVIN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Resolution adopted by our Grange No. 
1025 the Congress of the United States 
reaffirms the resolution unanimously adopted 
on June 30, 1922, reading as follows that 
the United States of America favors the 
establishment in Palestine of a national home 
for the Jewish people it being clearly un- 
derstood that nothing shall be done which 
may prejudice the civil and religious rights 
of Christian and all other non-Jewish com- 
munities in Palestine and that the holy 
places and religious buildings and sites in 
Palestine shall be adequately protected. 
Dr. C. J. Frantz, Master 
Mrs. MARGARET JOHNSON, Secretary, 
Warren Grange No. 1025. 


However, there is seemingly nothing 
the Members of the Congress can do 
on this legislation until the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee releases this Resolution 
419 so the Membership of the House 
by their action can indicate to the Brit- 
ish Empire the attitude of the American 
people on this momentous question. 


The Cloakroom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 10, 1944 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, let 
us be bold and honest in a Presidential 
campaign, even in the midst of a world 
war, and let the chips fall where they 
will. 

It is a little paradoxical to say we are 
fighting for freedom and at the same 
time insist on being a permanent part of 
a superstate. 

We do not claim to be a prophet or 
the relative of one, but we will bet that 
HENRY WALLACE has never lost caste with 
the indispensable and will be tagged the 
nominee for Vice President again. 

Ireland will learn in the end that in- 
ternational law is all right in peacetimes, 
but it does not apply right or wrong in 
a world war, even for neutrality, and 
the same goes for Spain. 

The Barkley incident did more to free 
the Senate from the Executive than any 
election that ever happened—and re- 
member it is the Senate’s right to ratify 
or repudiate treaties—the biggest club in 
the post-war planning. 

Pearl Harbor stimulated our entrance 
into the war, but the penetrating purpose 
of the successful pursuit of victory in the 
Southwest Pacific is that we shall not be 
denied equal opportunity at least of the 
products of the East Indies. 

A great deal is being said about sol- 
diers—too much cannot be said in praise 
of them and the job they are doing—but 
here is one Congressman who does not 
make a practice of writing to them be- 
cause they are not allowed to write us. 
Why embarrass them? 

On my first night back home I heard 
the coyotes just beyond the sheep in their 
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roofless house. After making a noise to 
scare them away I went to sleep thinking 
of how only a little while ago the Con- 
gress was where the sheep were last night. 

Speaking again of post-war planning 
and freedom, let us remind England that 
if our boys can fight and die in Africa we 
might have some right there later. If 
we are definitely committed to interna- 
tionalism, I for one would like to make it 
realistic, 


The Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1944 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, in this 
morning’s mail I received a copy of an 
address made by Paul A. Keetz, of Mal- 
vern Preparatory School, Malvern, Pa., 
which he had given on the Philadelphia 
Junior Town Meeting of the Air program 
over Station KYW. Of course, this ad- 
dress had been prepared and delivered 
before the vote was taken in the House 
yesterday on the conference report on 
the soldiers’ yote bill. In his address 
young Paul Keetz said in a few words 
everything that could possibly be said 
on this controversial question and his 
conclusions are unanswerable. It oc- 
curred to me that every Member of the 
House should be given an opportunity to 
read his address, and my only regret is 
that a copy of his remarks could not be 
delivered to every Congressman’s office 
before the final vote was recorded yes- 
terday. His address over radio station 
KYW fellows: 

Ovr armed forces can be divided into three 
major categories: those actually fighting, 
those stationed overseas, but not in combat 
service, und, those stationed temporarily or 
permanently in this country. In all three 
divisions, it can be said that very few even 
considered their right of suffrage until the 
political leaders brought up the question. 

Take the first division, the front line com- 
bat soldier. He wants to vote but actually 
does very little about it. He neither thinks 
about it nor talks it over with his buddies, 
In the words of Ernie Pyle who spent some 
time in the South Pacific war theater, “If you 
offered the average soldier his choice be- 
tween voting in November and finding a 
dirty cow shed to lie down in out of the 
rain, the cow shed would win.” The combat 
soldier if he is going to vote at all, wants 
the simplest ballot, therefore, the Federal 
ballot. He wants no red tape. Nine-tenths 
would not vote on a State ballot because of 
the lack of leisure time, questionnaires, affi- 
davits, and so forth. He knows that the folks 
back home are competent enough to elect 
the right men for public office. They are in 
a position to know the true facts. He does 
not demand his vote. 

Then we have the overseas troops, who 
have not seen combat service, such as those 
in England, Australia, and India. These men 
feel they are in a better position to know the 
facts than their comrades in the fox holes. 
They show a more active interest in political 


affairs by writing to service publications, such 
as Stars and Stripes stating their views. 
The majority favor the Green-Lucas bill, the 
Federal ballot, and the use of V-mail for 
voting. But all in all there is no burning 
desire to manifest their preference for one 
candidate or another. Theirs is a rather 
passive interest. 

Lastly, there are the servicemen in the 
United States itself. The greater number of 
these feel they know as much about what is 
at stake as the civilians. But even so, they 
want the easiest form of voting possible, 
They want the minimum of inconvenience, 
They'll vote if it doesn’t cost them anything. 
Their desire is more pronounced than the 
other two classes, but, nevertheless, many 
are indifferent. All will vote, however, on a 
Federal ballot. 

The officers’ opinions echo those of their 
men. They prefer a Federal ballot because of 
its simplicity and the fact that even in peace- 
time they seldom voted. They consider them- 
selves citizens of the Nation rather than of a 
particular State. 

-The principal fear of the men themselves 
is that they will have to vote en masse under 
military direction and that they will be over- 
whelmed with propaganda. 


Sweden Celebrates One-Hundredth 
Anniversary of Cooperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1944 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the Cooperative League of the 
United States has called my attention to 
the plans being made in Sweden for the 
celebration of the one-hundredth anni- 
versary of the founding of the first coop- 
erative society at Rochdale, England, in 
December 1844. During those hundred 
years the cooperative method of doing 
business whereby ordinary citizens with 
very little capital have found it possible 
to operate businesses of all sorts for 
themselves and for their own benefit, 
has spread throughout the world. 
Those principles are today largely re- 
sponsible for the effective and heroic re- 
sistance of the Chinese against Japa- 
nese aggression. The cooperatives have 
been able to pierce the tyranny of Hitler 
in Europe and offer the best and most 
solid hope for the rehabilitation of that 
continent. They have contributed prob- 
ably more than any other single force to 
the constructive solutions of problems 
faced by American farmers and with the 
spirit of the movement that can make a 
like contribution to the problems of the 
American consumers generally. It is, 
however, in Sweden that cooperatives 
have perhaps exerted their greatest and 
most salutary influence upon the life of 
any nation. I, therefore, include here- 
with in the Recorp a brief article appear- 
ing in the February 12 issue of the Coop- 
erative News, published in England, 
which discusses plans being made in 
Sweden for the celebration of the one- 
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hundredth anniversary of the cooper- 
atives: 
SWEDISH PLAN FOR MEMORABLE YEAR 


When Swedish citizens set out for their 
work or on pleasure bent on New Year's Day, 
they saw posters on all the hoardings telling 
them that this was the memorable year—the 
centenary year of the Rochdale cooperative 
movement, 

The keynote for the coming 6 months of 
all the extensive Swedish propaganda about 
the movement will be this memorable year 
slogan. It will appear in parcels and letters, 
in shop-window displays with pictures of the 
Toad-lane store, and in newspaper advertis- 
ing. With its usual enterprise and thorough- 
ness, the Swedish cooperative movement has 
set up an office, with a special staff, to run 
the centenary program, and already the re- 
sults of its work can be seen. The first of 
a series of articles, written by Mr. Thorsten 
Odhe, has appeared in 60 Swedish papers of 
all political shades, : 

The memorable year campaign will have its 
culmination in ‘the cooperative congress, 
which will cover 3 days instead of the usual 
2, and will have Rochdale as its main theme. 
During the coming months Kooperativa For- 
bundet is spreading abroad knowledge of the 
cooperative movement and what it means 
through an offer of 10,000 Swedish kronor 
($4,537) for the best novel with a coopera- 
tive theme, British or Swedish; a cooperative 
film, to be made and shown during the year; 
the setting up of a special good housekeeping 
institute. At this institute prominent ex- 
perts are testing and valuing household goods 
in everyday use, whether expensive or cheap, 
and all articles which receive their approval 
are labeled accordingly. Also, two books are 
to be published, one dealing with the history 
of the Swedish movement, by Axel Pahlman, 
Kooperativa Forbundet’s librarian; and the 
other by Thorsten Odhe, who is at present in 
this country gathering material on the British 
cooperative movement. 

In connection with congress there will be 
a large exhibit in Stockholm featuring the 
Toad-lane store and showing the entire de- 
velopment of the Swedish movement, and 
photographs of the British movement. After 
congress this exhibition will go on tour 
throughout Sweden. Stockholm, too, will 
have its historical pageant, which will be 
given as a grand finale to congress. 

Another feature of the congress will be the 
presentation to 28 Swedish cooperative pio- 
neers of special honors and medals for their 
faithful service. A proposal is also to be 
submitted by the board of Kooperativa For- 
bundet for the creation of a Rochdale schol- 
arship fund to enable young cooperators to 
study cooperation in Great Britain. 

After an interval of 2 months, the Swedish 
movement will begin a new phase of its 
campaign, with a new slogan “the cooperative 
century,” which will also be posted through- 
out the country. Cooperative societies will 
hold festivals, with speeches by prominent 
leaders, and will carry on an intensive can- 
vassing campaign. 

All this will lead up to a thrilling climax on 
the night of December 21, when in Stock- 
holm and all other Swedish cities there will 
be a torch procession. At the end of this the 
mothers will be asked to return to their 
homes and listen on the radio to a play 
about cooperation written by a famous 
Swedish author. 

Throughout the year special courses are 8 
be given for young students in the Engli 
language and in social and economic ques- 
tions, Students who have attended these 
courses will be given a special badge in the 
British colors with “Rochdale 1944” printed 
on it. These students will then be available 
as guides to English-speaking visitors to 
Sweden, 
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Russia’s Attitude on Poland Scored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. B. J. MONKIEWICZ 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 16, 1944 


Mr. MONKIEWICZ. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the New York Times of March 16, 
1944: 


Russta's ATTITUDE ON POLAND SCORED—GROUP 
URGES UNITED STATES AND BRITAIN To TAKE 
Up QUESTION or FRONTIERS WITH SOVIET— 
Breach or FAITH CHARGED—STATEMENT 
Points To DANGERS or REVIVING ISOLATION- 
IsM, WRECKING PEACE HOPES 


A group of 36 educators, jurists, publicists, 
and religious leaders issued yesterday a state- 
ment calling upon the American and British 
Governments to raise with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment the question of its unilateral efforts 
to settle the controversy over Poland's future 
frontiers and government, and other prob- 
lems affecting successful collaboration of the 
United Nations in the task of establishing 
a stable demccratic world order. 

The statement also appealed to the Soviet 
Government for a more conciliatory attitude 
and the renunciation of unilateral action in 
Poland and elsewhere, and warned that if 
the Soviet Government continued to follow 
policies in contradiction with the Atlantic 
Charter and the Moscow Declaration there 
would be a revival of isolationism in this 
country that would wreck the hopes of a 
future world equilibrium. 


RISK OF ESTRANGEMENT SEEN 


“If Russia values America’s friendship, as 
we believe she does, she must not use her 
power to impose either an unjust frontier 
or a puppet government upon the Polish 
people,” the statement declared. “Russia 
must choose. She can impose her will, but 
she cannot impose it without estranging mil- 
lions of Americans whose opinions may be 
decisive in the development of our foreign 
policy. And Russia will estrange others be- 
sides Americans, for what will millions of 
citizens of the small conquered (and satel- 
lite) countries have to hope from an Allied 
victory, if this is how we discharge our obli- 
gations to Poland? Such a default would be 
worth many battalions to Hitler. We hope, 
therefore, that Russia’s immense power will 
enable her to be generous.” 

Among the signers of the statement were 
George N. Shuster, president of Hunter Col- 
lege; Harry D. Gideonse, president of Brook- 
lyn College; Justice Ferdinand Pecora, Ray- 
mond Leslie Buell, former chairman of the 
Foreign Policy Association; Maj. George 
Fielding Eliot, military commentator; for- 
mer Justice Jeremiah T. Mahoney, William 
Agar, acting president of Freedom House; 
the Reverend Robert W. Searle, general sec- 
retary of the Greater New York Federation 
of Churches; Ernest Angell, president of the 
Council for Democracy, and the Right Rev- 
erend Malcolm Peabody, bishop of central 
New York. 

POLAND’S PROBLEM RECALLED 


Recalling that “Poland was the first nation 
to halt Hitler’s procession of bloodless vic- 
tories which made him all but invincible,” 
the statement continued: 

“The Poles determined to fight even though 
many foresaw that war meant the temporary 
conquest and enslavement of Poland, be- 
cause they believed that the justice of Po- 
land's cause and the loyalty of her allies 
would insure her resurrection in the end. 


“They made this declaration at a time 
when Russia thought it necessary to collab- 
orate with Hitler, and yet Poland, after suf- 
fering untold agony, is now asked to sur- 
render far more to Russia than what she 
refused to give Hitler. The Curzon line fron- 
tier demanded by Russia is close to the Hit- 
ler Stalin line of 1939. It means a loss of 
46 percent of pre-war Poland, while it rep- 
resents a gain of less than 1 percent for the 
Soviet Union. 

“The Polish Government has declared its 
readiness to discuss concessions, but no gov- 
ernment, least of all a government-in-exile, 
could make such concessions as this without 
the express consent of its people.” 


WOULD LEAVE CHOICE TO POLAND 


“As for the Polish Government-in-exile,” 
the statement declared, “it is not our concern 
to pass judgment on the merits of some of 
Russia's complaints against it. But it is at 
least a legitimate Government, supported by 
the Polish underground and composed al- 
most entirely of men and parties who op- 
posed the dictatorship of the Polish colonels. 

“It is for the Polish people and for them 
alone to decide how far they will recognize 
the present Government when they are free. 
In the meantime if improvements along 
democratic lines are to be made they cannot 
be dictated from outside, least of all dic- 
tated by one great power which is not now a 
democracy. 

“Once more we repeat, that if we are left 
uncertain whether or not Russia intends to 
disregard the feelings and convictions of 
those millions of the United Nations who are 
looking forward to the triumph of demo- 
cratic justice in the relations of all nations, 
great and small, there exists an urgent dan- 
ger that Americans will revert to isolation- 
ism. This must not happen, regardless of 
political difficulties, for it would mean that 
humanity’s hopes for a united world would 
be disappointed again. 

“Therefore, in the interest of all the United 
Nations we urge the British and American 
Governments to raise these questions with 
the Soviet Government, and we ourselves ap- 
peal to our Russian Allies to take cognizance 
of the legitimate disquiet of the American 
people. 
would strengthen our unity in the war and 
hasten the day of victory, but because it 
would cement the friendship between the 
Russian and American peoples in the crucial 
years to come.” F 


The War and Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 16, 1944 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, on Thursday, 
March 9, 1944, in the New York Herald 
Tribune, I find the following editorial. 
The last paragraph of this editorial indi- 
cates the proper direction our effort 
should take in developing a program for 
the relief of the suffering Jewish people 
in the war-ridden countries of Europe: 


THE WAR AND PALESTINE 

Congress is under strong pressure to pass 
a resolution, now introduced in both Houses, 
reiterating the principles stated in the Bal- 
four Declaration of 1917, and resolving: 
“That the United States shall use its good 
offices and take appropriate measures to the 
end that the doors of Palestine shall be 


We ask this not only because it 
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opened for free entry of Jews into that coun- 
try * * 80 that the Jewish people may 
ultimately reconstitute Palestine as a free 
and democratic Jewish commonwealth.” 
Under the provision of the British white 
paper of 1939, Jewish immigration to Pal- 
estine will be barred after this month unless 
the Palestinian Arabs acquiesce in its con- 
tinuance. 

The resolution is prompted by Americans’ 
sense of justice and great sympathy for the 
Jewish people. However, Congress has been 
requested by Secretary of War Stimson and 
Secretary of State Hull to drop the resolu- 
tion. Gen. George C. Marshall, Chief of 
Staff, has backed their request in closed hear- 
ings before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. We do not know the precise 
basis for the request, but no doubt it turns 
on the protests of the Arab states, and no 
doubt it is the conviction of our highest mili- 
tary authorities that the resolution will cre- 
ate difficulties in the prosecution of the war. 
It is our considered opinion that the advice 
cf the military authorities must be accepted. 

Acceptance is hard because Americans 
generally feel that strict application of the 
1939 white paper at this time of peril and 
uncertainty for the Jews of Europe is re- 
grettable and they want to make their pro- 
test known. They believe that the Balfour 
Declaration promised Palestine to the Jews 
as a homeland and that the white paper, in 
effect, withdraws that promise. But the 
white paper was a war measure in 1939 and 
obviously is still considered a war measure 
in 1944, It goes without saying that it can- 
not be considered as prejudicing future set- 
tlement of the Palestine issue. 

It seems to us that it is within the prov- 
ince of the State Department to make, and 
that the State Department should make, 
the strongest possible representations to the 
British Government that interpretation of 
the immigration provision be as generous as 
possible; that every effort be made to facili- 
tate the issuing of 30,000 unused visas which 
will be still available after this month, and 
to secure Arab consent for emergency recep- 
tion of refugees. At a later date, when mili- 
tary considerations are not compelling, the 
Congress might well go on record with a 
resolution affirming the American viewpoint, 


Fourteen Mighty Cents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF - 


HON. JAMES P. RICHARDS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 16, 1944 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Christian Science Monitor of March 
2, 1944: 

FOURTEEN MIGHTY CENTS 

For Americans facing simultaneous decla- 
rations of war against them by such well- 
prepared enemies as Japan and Germany, 
allies were as necessary as armaments and 
trained fighters Even now that the United 
States has built its war machine up to un- 
precedented proportions and efficiency, it 
cannot without allies assure itself of the 
decisive victory which is required if a durable 
peace is to be achieved. 

The Russians have acknowledged that the 
war against Hitler cannot, be won without 
American supplies. The British have like- 
wise evaluated the American contribution. 
However, American experience in the war has 
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shown that without the achievements of the 
Russian Armies, the British Navy, and the 
R. A, F. and British and Commonwealth land 
fighters, the United States would hardly have 
been able to marshal its forces in time to 
preserve a world in which a freedom-loving 
nation could be safe. 

Lend-lease figures cited by Leo T. Crowley 
before the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee show that Americans have obtained the 
priceless services of their allies, and the pre- 
cious time in which to develop American 
power potentials, for 14 cents of the war 
dollar. That is the portion of American war 
expenditures going into lend-lease—14 per- 
cent. 

Whatever value lend-lease may have for 
America’s allies, it has been as big a bargain 
for Americans. British civilians bombed by 
the Nazis, Russian soldiers offering themselves 
by the millions—just these two items among 
many help to explain what has been added 
to that 14 percent to make it pay the divi- 
dends America is now reaping. 

True, the United States is still investing 
86 cents out of every war dollar in enter- 
prises that must be underwritten by the lives 
of its own men. But the 14 cents is saving 
American lives in numbers favorably dispro- 
portionate to the cost of the insurance. A 
vote in Congress to extend the Lend-Lease 
Act is a foregone conclusion. 


Lend-Lease Aid to Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1944 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Houston (Tex.) 
Chronicle of February 28, 1944: 


LEND-LEASE AID TO RUSSIA 


One of the reasons why the Russians were 
able to stem the tide of German conquest and 
then send it into reverse is American lend- 
lease aid. An idea of the colocsal stature of 
this assistance is to be found in the cold 
figures released Sunday by the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration. 

Among the weapons, equipment, and sup- 
plies this country had shiped to Russia by 
the end of 1943 were 7,800 airplanes, 4,700 
tanks and tank destroyers, and 177,000 tons 
of explosives, Administrator Leo T. Crowley 
reported. 

A total of 8,400,000 tons of arms and sup- 
Plies flowed from American factories and 
farms to Russia in a little more than 2 years, 
from the time the Soviet air program began 
in October 1941 until the end of 1943. Some 
of the items are: More than 225,000 vehicles 
including 170,000 trucks and 33,000 jeeps; 
740,000 tons of oil products, including avia- 
tion gasoline, other fuels, and lubricants; 1,- 
350,000 tons of steel, 384,000 tons of alumi- 
num, copper, and other metals; and $400,000,- 
000 worth of machinery and machine tools; 
more than 6,000,000 pairs of army boots. 

The value of these shipments had mounted 
to $4,243,804,000 by the end of the year. The 
tonnage for 1943 was almost double that for 
1942—5,400,000 tons as against 2,800,000—re- 
fiecting a steady increase in lend-lease aid to 
Russia which reached the peak for the 27 
months in December. 

More than one-fourth of the total ship- 
ments, consisted of food: 2,250,000 tons of 
wheat, flour, sugar, meat, dried peas and 


beans, powdered milk, dried eggs; more than 
580,000 tons of fats and oils; 50,000 tons of 
butter. 

Among the machinery and machine tools 
sent to assist the Russians in building up or 
rebuilding destroyed manufacturing facili- 
ties, thus lightening the burden on our own 
production and easing the shipping situation, 
are 145,000 tons of refinery equipment for 
producing aviation gasoline. Machinery for 
a complete factory to make 1,000,000 tires a 
year from Russian-produced rubber also has 
been sent. 

As to losses in transit, a vast improvement 
was made last year when only 1 Russia- 
bound lend-lease ship was sunk out of each 
100 leaving our shores. The year before the 
ratio of losses at sea was 12 out of each 100. 
Last year several hundred more ships were 
dispatched than in 1942, the report pointed 
out. More than 3,000 of the 7,800 planes sent 
to Russia were flown all the way, thus saving 
time and shipping space. 

There may be no way to measure accurately 
the lend-lease contribution to the total Rus- 
sian war effort. Certainly, however, it has 
been a most vital factor and it might well 
have been the deciding factor. But for it, the 
Germans might have reached the oil fields of 
the Caucasus, and they might still be there, 
But for this Nation’s tremendous industrial 
power, including its capacity to build ships, 
and but for the remarkable record made by 
merchant marine crews and convoy vessels in 
getting the goods through, the military pic- 
ture in Russia would have been much differ- 
ent to what it is today. 


A Soldier’s Candidacy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1944 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, some indi- 
cation of what the boys in the service 
are thinking about can be gleaned. from 
an advertisement of a young man from 
my district in the State of Washington 
who announced his intention to run for 
Congress from the Fifth District when 
the war is over. 

Today he says: 

I am serving our country as an officer in 
the United States Navy. My goal in life is 
to continue serving my country, giving my 
best efforts as a representative of the people 
in our National Congress. Now, during the 
rest of the war, and when peace comes again, 
1 Ag to keep this pledge of sincerity 


He insists that ħis candidacy is in- 
spired by a desire deeply rooted in years 
of planning and preparation for the 
task, anc the advertisement is signed 
“Roy I. Carriker.” ‘ 

I have known this young man’s par- 
ents since before Roy was born, and I 
have nothing but commendation for 
those who aspire to give their best to the 
Nation, as Iam convinced that the Mem- 
bers of this Seventy-eighth Congress are 
doing. Good government is based upon 
good motives and a sincere intention to 
fully prepare and capably perform. It 
is encouraging to see this unselfish inter- 
est of the boys in the service, to preserve 
and improve the American way of life. 
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A Good Citizen Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1944 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following article 
from the Washington Post of March 16, 
1944: 

A GOOD CITIZEN SPEAKS 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

In at least two respects Mr. Eric Johnston’s 
speech at Boston University had a different 
sound from a great many other speeches, He 
was able to tell the labor leaders the homely 
truth and to give them some very good advice 
without being self-righteous about it. As 
president of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce he had the grace and the plain 
humanity to tell them that management had 
its faults—and morally they were the same 
faults—as labor. Thus, he tried to speak the 
whole truth, not just that side of it he hap- 
pened to be directly identified with. 

And, speaking the whole truth, he was 
more than the advocate of management. He 
was a citizen, a man concerned with solving 
a problem and not solely with winning his 
case. What he said was, therefore, persuasive; 
it was capable of making men think and 
change their minds because he himself 
showed that he had thought and had his own 
mind open, 

If only this could become a fashion in pub- 
lic speech, how different would be the coming 
campaign and how much more adult, how 
much saner, our public life. For we are cursed 
with the endless declamations of men who 
charge, accuse, berate, defend, but never seek 
to persuade. Only too rarely do we hear 
citizens discussing the state of the Nation, 
humbly looking for truth and earnestly seek- 
ing the light. 

The air is loud with the shrill voices of men 
who see only the good in their own case and 
only the error in the other man’s. 

Mr. Johnston was unusual in another re- 
spect. He is an opponent of the New Deal 
who has not forgotten the 12 years that pre- 
ceded it and led up to the New Deal. This, it 
seems to me, is the acid test of an intelligent 
conservative—that he should not for one mo- 
ment allow himself to be intoxicated with 
the notion that if it were not for Roosevelt 
and the new dealers we should restore hap- 
pily and successfully and lastingly an econ- 
omy of free enterprise. Mr. Johnston knows 
better. “From 1921 to 1930 we had every- 
thing all our own way, a friendly administra- 
tion in Washington, a friendly public,” and 
from it the country got “a balloon boom that 
had to burst.” j 

Surely, if after the war free enterprise is 
not only to be restored but to remain re- 
stored, it will be because businessmen start 
thinking where Mr. Johnston has started, and 
then insist that the politicians who set up 
to be their best friends start their thinking 
there, too. For if businessmen miss this 
chance which is going to be given them, they 
are not likely ever to get another chance. 

In 1921 and thereafter they were led 
through illusion to a disaster by politicians 
who promised them normalcy. What Harding 
and his successors meant by normalcy was the 
world as it had been, and the conditions of 
business as they were in the time of McKinley. 
That world and those conditions had passed 
away forever. It was as impossible to return 
to them as it was to bring Queen Victoria to 
life and to enjoy again the effortless security 
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of the nineteenthacentury. The Republicans 
of the twenties who did not know this led the 
country to the catastrophe which produced 
the New Deal. For though Franklin Roose- 
velt has been in the White House what seems 
like a lifetime, as a matter of fact, he was put 
there by an election in 1932 when the country 
was looking for someone to save it from the 
abnormal consequence of 12 years of Repub- 
lican normalcy. 

Therefore, it makes a true conservative 
shiver when he hears so many Republican 
voices which seem to say that all we now 
need is to return to normalcy. For if nor- 
malcy was impossible after the First World 
War, it is altogether impossible after the 
second. 

A platform which consists of not being New 
Deal may be enough to elect the Republicans 
in 1944. But it does not begin to be enough 
to keep them in office if they are elected. 
Nor is it enough to conserve the real inter- 
ests of business and of the economy of free 
enterprise. That will take a lot more con- 
structive thinking and doing than is con- 
tained in berating the New Deal, the bureau- 
crats, and regimentation. 

Mr. Johnston might then set a new fashion. 
Just as he remembers the pre-New Deal 
twenties as well as the New Deal thirties, 
so he might begin to fix men’s minds on 
the post-New Deal forties. He might then 
point out how much the Republicans will 
need wisdom and foresight if they come into 
power on a reaction against the New Deal, 
and how much they must remember in that 
case that, unless they do very well, there will 
then be a reaction against the reaction which 
favored them, for millions of soldiers and 
war workers and preoccupied citizens, who 
May not have much of a voice in this elec- 
tion, will be on hand to pass judgment on 
the consequences of it. 


Graduation Address by Vice Admiral 
Randall Jacobs, United States Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 16 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
and timely address by Vice Admiral. 
Randall Jacobs, United States Navy, 
Chief of Naval Personnel, at the gradua- 
tion and commissioning exercises of the 
Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
and V-12 Units at the University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, February 
25, 1944. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dr. Graham, Captain Popham, and fellow 
Americans, I am honored to return to North 
Carolina, and, in the presence of your dis- 
tinguished Governor and that grand old 
statesmen, Mr. Josephus Daniels, to take part 
in this program. 

As I have stated publicly before, the Navy 
is proud of its personnel who claim this State 
as home, and proud of the fine ships which 
bear names intimately connected with this 
State. Particularly is it proud of the battle- 
ship which bears the name North Carolina. 
This fine ship, one of the most powerful 


men-of-war afloat, has proven her worth in 
numerous actions against the enemy. 

These exercises represent a significant 
landmark in the lives of you who are being 
commissioned as officers in the Navy and you 
who are completing your V-12 training. In 
the months ahead you will not have time to 
reflect upon this. Yet today it is fitting to 
observe the occasion appropriately, and I am 
pleased to have the privilege of participating 
in it. 

You are here because the Navy needs your 
services as soon as you can be prepared for 
duty. 

I congratulate those of you who become of- 
ficers today, and I welcome you into the ranks 
of a select group of men. In accepting your 
commission you accept the duties and re- 
sponsibilities, the rights and privileges, of 
full-fledged men-at-arms—officers in the 
world's finest fighting service. 

You who are completing your V-12 work 
still have your training as midshipmen or 
marine officer candidates before you. You 
have proved yourselves capable of sustained 
work at the college level, under the pressure 
of an accelerated training program. You are 
well on your way, and I urge you to even 
greater effort in the few months of formal 
professional training still before you. 

In war as in peace this great university 
has had a tradition of enlightened service. 
By preparing you and others for ultimate 
duty as officers, the university is keeping 
faith with its historic and enviable past. 

The Navy is deeply grateful to the officers 
and staff of the university for encouraging 
you to make the most of your assignment 
here. It is especially grateful to Dr. Frank 
P. Graham. As president of the university, 
he has made Chapel Hill a recognized sym- 


bol of confident America, bent on the preser- 


vation of democratic principles. The admin- 
istrative burden of coordinating the univer- 
sity’s wartime activities has clearly been 
enormous, Yet, Dr. Graham has been ever 
mindful of the Navy’s developing needs and 
has moved promptly to help meet them, 
His foresight and cooperation have been po- 
tent factors in the university's wartime 
record of achievement. 

I am aware that it has not been easy for 
your professors and instructors to complete 
this phase of your training in the time al- 
lowed and still maintain high academic 
standards. But the job has been well done. 
If there have been many headaches, it should 
be remembered that headaches are the com- 
mon lot imposed by the necessities of the 
war. The need for trained young naval officers 
is very great. 

Consequently, the patriotic obligation of 
the universities and colleges participating in 
the Navy's college program remains equally 
great. Without these institutions and with- 
out the unremitting efforts of capable, ex- 
perienced naval instructors, of whom your 
commanding officer, Capt. William S. Pop- 
ham, is an outstanding example, it would be 
next to impossible for the Navy to obtain 
trained young officers in sufficient numbers 
to meet scheduled timetables. 

Today approximately 75,000 prospective 
Officers are training under the V-12 program 
at 241 universities and colleges. Other thou- 
sands, yet to be selected, will enter training 
this year. Designed to insure a continuing 
source of young officers, the Navy’s college 
program is based upon the requirements of 
the fleet. Since fleet requirements are still 
expanding, it has been necessary to ac- 
celerate your training. 

You men who are leaving Chapel Hill are 
fully aware of the pressing demand for your 
services as officers. 

By this time you have demonstrated your 
ability to accumulate knowledge. As naval 
officers you will be required to continue ac- 
cumulating it in increasing volume and with 
dispatch. For the most part it will be 
specialized knowledge of immediate use in the 
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performance of your duties, Strive to excel 
in mastering detail, Thoroughness and ac- 
curacy are necessary attributes of the 
competent officer. 

The willing and expert digestion of detail, 
however, does not assure competency. The 
alert officer never forgets the true nature of 
war. Admiral Mahan described it in these 
words: 

“War acknowledges principles and eyen 
rules, but these are not so much fetters or 
bars, which compel its movements aright, as 
guides which warn when it is going 
wrong * * the conduct of war is an art, 
having its spring in the mind of man, dealing 
with very various circumstances, admitting 
certain principles; but beyond that, manifold 
in its manifestations, according to the genius 
of the artist and the temper of the materials, 
with which he is dealing. To such an effort 
dogmatic prescription is unsuited.” 

The more you train, the larger your ex- 
perience in the naval service, the greater will 
be your realization that the answers to the 
most difficult problems frequently are not in 
the book. 

This is truer in the present war at sea than 
in any other war in sea history. New and 
vastly more powerful weapons, and evolving 


combat techniques, make it so. 


Technical “know-how,” at which Americans 
excel, gives us an important margin over the 
enemy. Your task as naval officers is to in- 
crease this margin by exploiting the intelli- 
gent use of technical knowledge. It is not 
enough to be technically master of your Job 
the enemy is master of his. You must also 
be prepared to improvise, to out think and 
out guess him. Upon your ingenuity may 
depend the lives of your men and the suc- 
cess of your mission. 

Early this month, when it was clear that 
our forces were successfully established in 
the Marshall Islands, the enemy broadcast 
from Tokyo the propaganda claim that we 
were conducting “a leap in the dark offensive” 
by placing confidence in our quantitative 
superiority. 

Yes; the Navy prefers overwhelming superi- 
ority in the number of ships, guns, planes, 
and trained personnel to be directed at any 
given objective. Wars are decided by force, 
massed and handled effectively. For the 
enemy's information, however, the Navy also 
relies on a not-so-secret weapon: The proven 
superior confidence and military initiative of 
American officers and men, 

This is no new phenomenon. It has dis- 
played itself in every war in which we have 
participated. It has been an indispensable 
element in the creation and maintenance of 
the Navy’s offensive tradition. It was ad- 
mirably expressed by Capt. (now Commodore) 
Edward J. Moran at the Battle of Cape Esper- 
ance, November 19, 1942, After sighting a far 
superior Japanese force, Captain Moran gave 
his order; “Pick out the biggest and com- 
mence firing.” 

The confidence and aggressiveness of the 
American fighting man spring partly from 
our national background and partly from the 
nature of American training. Competitive 
sports have fostered this spirit. In battle, 
where the fighting is for keeps, teamwork can 
be decisive. Individuals may shine in sports, 
but it is superior teamwork in combat that 
is winning victories for the Navy. 

Never underestimate the part that pride 
in your unit plays in the quality of team- 
work. Battle reports of fleet actions in the 
Pacific invariably reflect the pride of com- 
manders in the officers and men under them. 
See to it that you feel and that you make 
your men feel that yours is the finest unit 
in the service. Much of the Navy's fighting 
effectiveness depends upon officers who in- 
spire their men with pride in their unit and 
in the naval service. 

Some of the men whom you will eventu- 
ally command will be older than you and will 
possess considerable experience afloat. Yet 
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the Navy places a premium on youth. You 
will have ample opportunity to prove your- 
selves. Remember that confidence comes 
from know-how, and usually comes quickly, 
bringing with it a maturity of outlook that 
inspires respect. 

It is true that sometimes, in training, 
know-how does not come as quickly as de- 
sirable. There was, for example, the case of 
the midshipman at Columbia University, who 
was under instruction in navigation. He was 
endeavoring to discover his geographical posi- 
tion with a sextant. After making his cal- 
culations, he shook his head dubiously, then 
reverently removed his cap. 

“What's the matter?” inquired his in- 
structor. 

“Sir,” he said, “according to my calcula- 
tions, we are now inside the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine.” 

That young man was not much of a nayi- 
gator at that stage in his training—but, at 
least, he knew how to conduct himself in 
church. 

War demands necessarily limit the length 
of your formal instruction. Yet you should 
appreciate now that you will, in turn, in- 
struct others. 

You will drill men under your command 
so that they function efficiently and use 
equipment with maximum speed, economy, 
and effectiveness. It will not be enough for 
you merely to inspect or supervise them. You 
must teach them, imparting as best you can 
enthusiasm and the desire to learn. This 
may be difficult at first. But seek always 
to master the art of instruction. It will help 
win the respect of your men and will improve 
your value as naval officers. 

I am told that some of you are concerned 
that the major part of the fighting at sea 
will be over before you are ready for duty. 
This concern is unwarranted. No officer with 
whom I have talked, who has come to grips 
with the enemy, expects anything but a bitter 
struggle of mounting ferocity. Gradually, 
we are assuming thé offensive on a scale that 
has hitherto been impossible. But we are 
still a long, long way from Tokyo. 

The magnitude of the job ahead is indi- 
cated by statistics of amphibious operations. 
Under certain conditions, to put ashore a 
single regiment of Army troops totaling some 
3,000 men, may require an equal number of 
naval personnel in the landing operations 
alone. Moreover, not included in this esti- 
mate are the personnel required to man the 
many combatant ships of the fleet which 
must be present for protection throughout 
the attack. 

Landing operations on a far greater scale 
are planned. The landing-craft program al- 
ready announced entails the production of 
80,000 vessels, miscellaneous small craft, and 
rafts. This staggering total is an index of 
the Navy’s mounting personnel requirements, 
and of the need for accelerated training in 
the Navy's college program. 

You who are about to leave Chapel Hill 
for further training elsewhere will not be 
too late for this fight. Before victory is won 
you will be experienced, competent officers 
in the most powerful navy in history. You 
will know hardships and utter fatigue as 
thousands of naval officers and men already 
know them. You may know fear, but you 
Will learn to disregard it as they disregard it. 

Best of all, you will know the enduring 
satisfaction of active participation in con- 
quering the enemy and in achieving his final 
destruction. When this is accomplished, you 
will have completed the job to which you 
dedicated yourselves by entering the Navy's 
college program. The challenge is unmistak- 
able; the opportunity for service, unlimited. 

To those here at Chapel Hill who have been 
@oncerned with instruction, I wish again to 
express the Navy's appreciation. Their work 
in the college program continues, and I am 
confident it will be discharged wholeheartedly 


and with renewed understanding of the 
Navy's needs. 

Your naval careers lie ahead. Proceed to 
your new duties with enthusiasm, high re- 
solve, and steadfast purpose. The Navy needs 
your brains and your physical stamina, It 
needs your courage, and, above all, your in- 
domitable will to victory. Good luck and 
Godspeed, 


What Changes? 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DANIEL K. HOCH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1544 


Mr. HOCH. Mr. Speaker, a constitu- 
ent said to me recently: “I pity the next 
President of the United States. He will 
be faced with an awful mess. Everything 
will have to be changed.” I replied that 
the present condition is heaven compared 
with what confronted Franklin D. Roose- 
velt when he took office. Have you for- 
gotten conditions then? What a mess 
that was. 

What became of the bank stock you 
owned? Assessed. 

What about the bank deposits you lost? 
Gone. 

Have you forgotten the unemployment, 
the suffering, the hunger, the poverty of 
that day? 

Oh, yes; changes had to be made then. 

A bank holiday had to be declared and 
financial institutions had to start from 
seratch. 

The Roosevelt administration inaugu- 
rated a sound banking system. Do you 
want to change that? 

Federal guarantee of bank deposits 
was provided through Federal Deposit 
Insurance. No more loss of bank depos- 
its. Do you want to change that? 

The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
was set up to save thousands of homes 
from foreclosure. Many a man qwns his 
home today, which he would otherwise 
have lost. Should this have been 
changed? 

The Farm Credit Administration saved 
many farms from the sheriff’s hammer. 
Should this have been different? 

Because the Government established 
the Rural Electrification Administration, 
the Tennessee River was harnessed, the 
Grand Coulee and Bonneville and Shasta 
Dams and the Boulder Dam were made 
to generate electric power and give to 
the town and the farm of those sections 
electricity at a fraction of the former 
cost. 

Because of this electric companies in 
the East were scared into reducing rates 
and making possible the electrification of 
many eastern farms. Should this be 
changed? 

Flood control has been established 
through legislation so that we are now 
on the way to preventing the awful 
floods of the past. In my own State of 
Pennsylvania the city of Johnstown, 
which twice suffered devastating floods, 
now boasts that it is a city safe from 
floods. Should this be changed? 
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The Farm Mortgage Aet and Soil Con- 
servation Act, Farm Tenancy Act, be- 
came laws. Farm cooperatives have 
been encouraged, crop insurance and 
parity payments have carried the farmer 
over periods of distress. Various agri- 
cultural programs have been a godsend 
to the farmer. Should this be changed? 

Public-works projects have been car- 
ried out in every section, The result is 
many permanent improvements—high- 
ways, bridges, dams, stream control, pub- 
lic buildings, and recreational projects, 
Should this be changed? s 

The National Youth Administration 
and Civilian Conservation camps were a 
great blessing to the youth of the Na- 
tion. Would you have had this other- 
wise? 

Legislation was passed providing that 
the truth be told to investors in securi- 
ties. Should this be changed? 

Reciprocal trade agreements have 
been made with many countries. Should 
this be changed? 

The National Labor Relations Board 
has been eStablished and has proven an 
effective means of handling labor dis- 
putes. Should this be changed? 

The good-neighbor policy has brought 
about a better understanding with other 
nations on this western continent, 
Should this be changed? 

Service men and women have been aid- 
ed by increased compensation and great- 
er benefits for their dependents. Should 
this be changed? 

Unemployment insurance has been 
provided for workers. 

Above all, the aged have been provided 
for by the Social Security Act and old- 
age pensions, both unknown before this 
administration acted. What greater 
blessing can come to a people than a 
feeling of security and comfort in old 
age, a confidence free from fear and un- 
certainty? Should this be changed? 

Is this the awful mess referred to by 
our opponents? 

I have mentioned but a few of the 
blessings that have come to America dur- 
ing the Roosevelt administration. 

What are the changes that are de- 
manded by our opponents? 

Do they want to go back to the mess 
that confronted Franklin D. Roosevelt 
when he became President? 

Perhaps they do. I know that the 
voters will not want to go back to that 
mess, 


Coal Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ED ROWE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1944 
Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker, the two 
most essential elements necessary to sus- 
tain the force of our Nation in making 
its utmost contribution in winning the 


war and the peace are the best imple- 
mentation of our fighting forces and 
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encouraging the morale of the people at 
home. In supplying the fighting men, 
we must not permit our production per- 
sonnel to suffer unnecessary hardships, 
if they can be avoided. 

I am somewhat alarmed at the pros- 
pect of a critical coal shortage in the 
United States in the coming fall and 
winter. I want to quote officials of the 
Solid Fuels Administration of the De- 
partment of the Interior and the Office 
of War Information: 


As stated in the report of the Office of 
War Information which was given to the 
newspapers for use on Tuesday, December 
14, 1943, sources consulted were the Depart- 
ment of Interior, Solid Fuels Administration 
and the Fuel and Allocations Branch of the 
War Production Board. Following are quotes 
from this release: “O. W. I. said that the 
United States will enter 1944 with a bitu- 
minous coal shortage of approximately 25,- 
000,000 tons, according to figures of the Solid 
Fuels Administration for War, projected from 
the year's records to recent date. 

“The deficit will appear in depleted stock 
piles—coal stored in the bins of industrial 
users and retail cealers—which on October 1 
amounted to a 45-day supply. Stock piles 
will have been reduced from 86,090,000 tons 
at the beginning of 1943 to approximately 
60,000,000 tons at the beginning of 1944. 
This will be only a little more “han a month's 
backlog. 

“From information supplied by the Solid 
Fuels Administration, the situation may be 
summarized as follows: 

“(1) The coal shortage is acute now, and 
most. factors point to an increasing deficit 
next year, 

“(2) It is not sudden but has been pro- 
gressive from the first of this year. 

“(3) It is a delayed shortage, in that it 
draws on stock piles, But its effect is imme- 
diate to the consumer under the stress and 
dislocation of distribution. 

“(4) Demand for 1944 will be increased by 
shipments to Europe to custain military oper- 
ations and to meet essential needs. This will 
be necessary even though England is sched- 
uled to supply more coal to Europe next 
year.” 

Under heading of “Prospects for 1944” this 
statement appeared: “At the rate of coming 
requirements coal stocks above ground by 
March 31, 1944- will represent considerably 
less than a month's supply for the Nation 
a dangerously low level. If stocks cannot be 
replenished in the summer, the situation 
next fall, when the heavy burning season 
begins, will approach catastrophe.” 

Under the heading “Progressive stock pile 
decline” it was said: “In December 1942 the 
stock piles in industrial bins and retail yards 
amounted to 90,608,000 tons. By October 1, 
1943, this protective supply had dropped to 
72,866,000 tons. In September alone the 
stocks were depleted by about 2,500,000 tons. 
This September decline occurred at a time of 
relatively light use and before any production 
was lost by the last general strike or sporadic 
wildcat work stoppages. 

“Because there isn't enough coal to meet 
all the demands of civilians and of war pro- 
duction, the Government's job of controlling 
consumption is a matter of judicious robbing 
of Peter to pay Paul, 

“Fuel oil cannot ease the country’s coal 
position because, although it is anticipated 
that fuel-oil quotas will be met, there will be 
no excess.” 


My attention was attracted to the 
shortage of coal that existed in the large 
urban centers of our Nation, and partic- 
ularly in the largest city of the district 
I represent, this past winter. The coal 
situation there had reached the point 


where orders were issued by the Solid 
Fuels Administration to reduce the size 
of deliveries due to the scarcity. These 
orders specified that not more than 1 ton 
could be delivered to a residential con- 
sumer at a time. This brought about 
a condition that practically stopped de- 
liveries for the reason that about 85 per- 
cent of the deliveries being made were 
under a contractual relationship between 
the owners of hauling units and the coal 
distributors. It is not difficult to under- 
stand that a person attempting to main- 
tain a business of hauling coal on a basis 
of so much per ton would quickly reject 
an order reducing his limitation of de- 
livery to 1 ton. This policy demanded 
a prohibitive increase in the cost of de- 
livery because it would take three trips 
to yield the same return as one trip did 
before in delivering an order of 3 tons, 
which was the minimum load under the 
contract between the distributor and the 
truck owner or hauler. 

When this circumstance arose, I was 
contacted by the coal dealers of my dis- 
trict. Upon presenting the facts to the 
Solid Fuels Administration, a compro- 
mise was effected whereby the haulers 
were permitted to deliver 2 tons, to which 
they agreed. 

The Office of Price Administration had 
fixed a ceiling price on the coal without 
regard to margin of profit, and of course 
any additional cost was imposed on 
some agency between the source of 
production and the place of consump- 
tion. Margins of profit had been fixed 
by the O. P. A. as of a certain date about 
a year prior to the time when this order 
concerning deliveries was issued. The 
dealers had been caused to absorb cer- 
tain additional costs in labor, repair of 
equipment, increased prices in replace- 
ment materials, and an increased cost 
in the delivery of coal on a contractual 
basis. Because these additional costs 
could not be added to the retail price 
without a cent being added to profit mar- 
gin, many dealers were caused to go out 
of business. Statistics furnished me by 
the Coal Dealers’ Association revealed 
that approximately 30 percent of the 
dealers had been forced out of business 
in this way. This situation naturally im- 
posed a greater responsibility on those 
remaining in the business. 

Another difficulty was brought about 
by tire rationing and O. D. T. regulations 
reducing the number of delivery units, 
which threw responsibility of delivery 
upon those remaining in the hauling 
business, It was reported to me that 30 
percent of the truckers quit. In addi- 
tion to all this, the metropolitan com- 
munity—the city of Akron, Ohio—had 
more than 8,500 housing units con- 
structed, and a greater part of them were 
dependent upon coal for heating pur- 
poses. Due to a power beyond our con- 
trol, we were blessed with a mild winter 
season this past year that had not been 
experienced for a long time. It is my 
profound conviction that only for this 
reason, was dire suffering prevented. 

As we approach the winter of 1944-45, 
there are warning signs that our difſicul- 
ties are going to be much more acute, 
and I believe that real suffering will be 
experienced by the people in the low- 
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temperature areas unless something is 
done to forestall it at the earliest possi- 
ble time. The coal production of the 
United States is not as great as it should 
be. Iam not sure I know all of the rea- 
sons for this situation, but Iam aware of 
some of them. 

First, because the O. P. A. and the 
Solid Fuels Administration are seemingly 
bent upon holding the retail price of coal 
at a certain place, and are failing to 
recognize that the facilities to handle 
this business are more costly; and that 
this automatic reduction of margins ma- 
terially reduces the incentive of all con- 
cerned to do their best job. 

No later than March 13, 1944, the 
newspapers published an article wherein 
certain operators were accused of delib- 
erately sabotaging coal production by re- 
ducing their operations to a 5-day week. 

Second, with a reduced production the 
demands of exporting coal tonnage to 
Canada will remain substantially the 
same, and in addition, it now appears as 
though we will have to export coal to 
England and southern Europe if our 
troops and the people dependent upon 
the United States are to be fed and kept 
warm. Isay this because word has come 
to me that the English production of coal 
in the mines of South Wales was below 
normal, and also the strike now in prog- 
ress in England will reduce the potential 
supply for 1944 and 1945. I am reliably 
informed that the production of coal in 
South Wales is an alarmingly reduced 
percentage of the coal produced in this 
country, although it demands a mate- 
rially increased manpower. My in- 
formant says that for this reason we are 
shipping machinery to England to 
mechanize their mines in the hope of ob- 
taining greater production. I foresee 
difficulties in this move as well, which 
may make further demands upon our 
supply. 

Third, by reason of the continually in- 
creasing reduction of natural gas and 
fuel oil, there is portended an increased 
demand for local production of coal to 
replace the reduction in other fuels. I 
am very much perplexed by the fact that 
the scientific means for the conservation 
of coal, the use of which makes little or 
no demands upon materials necessary for 
the prosecution of this war, are so 
seriously regulated and hindered in their 
use that we are constantly adding to the 
difficulties before us. It is estimated that 
if we were to use the scientific means 
available, that a reduction in the require- 
ment for coal, particularly, could be 
made from 28 to 35 percent to do the 
same job of heating the homes of the 
American people. Yet I find that the in- 
dustries responsible for making the im- 
plements necessary to reduce the con- 
sumption of fuel are hampered, and in 
many instances prevented from doing 
the kind of a job that must be done if 
we are to avoid suffering on the part of 
the people. I refer to the War Produc- 
tion Board and the drastic demands of 
the Selective Service System. 

There is a paradoxical situation arising 
between the Solid Fuels Administration 
of the Department of the Interior and the 
War Production Board on critical ma- 
terials. The Solid Fuels Administration, 
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through an advertising program, has 
conveyed to the people the need for em- 
ploying every implement necessary to the 
conservation of fuel, such as the insula- 
tion of their homes by storm doors and 
windows, reck wool, and other things, 
and yet we find the companies who man- 
ufacture these items are having the 
utmost difficulty in trying to obtain per- 
mission from the War Production Board 
in the use of glass, low-grade malleable 
steel, screen, lumber, and other materials, 

I cannot understand why the manu- 
facturers should have trouble in getting 
sufficient materials to carry out this 
most important job when the manufac- 
turers of glass and steel are now both 
on a reduced schedule. I want to fur- 
ther quote the Office of War Informa- 
tion after it consulted with the Solid 
Fuels Administration and Allocations 
Branch of the War Production Board, as 
follows: 

O. W. I. release, September 3, 1943: “More 
than forty-four and one-fourth million gal- 
lons of oil and more than a million tons of 
coal can be released for war if only 3 percent 
of the homes heated with these fuels are 
completely weatherproofed before next win- 
ter, on the basis of a study by the Federal 
Housing Administration. 

“Huge amounts of these diminishing re- 
sources are wasted every winter because an 
estimated 75 percent of the houses in the 
country are still not weatherproofed.” 


I predict without hesitancy that un- 
less the industries producing these 
weather-proofins materials are given 
wider study and understanding by offi- 
cials so that they may be properly 
manned and supplied with sufficient ma- 
terials the people of the United States 
will suffer severely this coming winter. 

I predict that unless this matter is 
given proper consideration immediately 
the problem will become of such wide- 
spread proportion as we approach the 
winter season that it will be utterly im- 
possible to cope with it. I believe the 
Government, by the authority vested in 
it, should direct all coal production to 
go on a 6-day schedule at once. I be- 
lieve that an agency should be set up to 
correlate both the production of coal 
and all industries supplying materials 
for the conservation of coal at the earli- 
est possible moment. 

I further believe that this Congress 
should direct the proper committee to 
bring about an investigation as soon as 
it can, so that we may see that the peo- 
ple suffer as little as possible during this 
war emergency. This situation is very 
critical and demands our immediate 
attention. 


William F. Cody 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. V. ROBERTSON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 16 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
during the month of February the citi- 


zens of this Nation had an opportunity to 
observe the anniversaries of the birth- 
days of a number of famous citizens, 
Not the least of these was the anniver- 
sary of the birth of William Frederick 
Cody, better known to most Americans 
as Buffalo Bill. 

On February 26, 1944, I had the privi- 
lege of attending exercises commemorat- 
ing the anniversary of the birth of Wil- 
liam F. Cody, held in my home town of 
Cody, Wyo., which was founded by Buf- 
falo Bill. On that occasion I delivered 
an address over the radio on a State- 
wide hook-up, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the address printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WILLIAM F. CODY 


We, the citizens of Cody, Park County, Wyo., 
meet here today to do honor to a true and 
great American, the founder of our city— 
William Frederick Cody, better known to 
most Americans as Buffalo Bill. Most of you 
know how Cody got the title of Buffalo Bill, 
but I feel I should once again explain this, 
as there may be some in the vast radio audi- 
ence listening to this program who do not 
krow. When Cody was about 25 years of age, 
he entered into a contract with the Kansas 
Pacific Railroad to supply meat to the labor- 
ers then building the railroad across the con- 
tinent. The contract lasted 17 months, and 
during that period, Cody killed 3,280 buffalo, 
thus earning for himself the title of Buffalo 
Bill. 

Buffalo Bill's active life started at a tender 
aze as a Pony Express rider—and later as a 
scout in the famous Cavalry regiments dur- 
ing the Indian wars—including his famous 
and victorious hand-to-hand conflict with 
the redoubtable Sioux Indian, Chief Yellow 
Hand—all this naturally imbued him with 
the spirit of adventure. It also imbued in 
him a type of Americanism—which means a 
loye of freedom—which gives every man and 
woman the right to worship God according 
to the dictates of their own hearts—which 
gives to every man the right to work without 
paying tribute to any other man—which 
gives to every man the right of life unfet- 
tered and untrammelled by countless Federal 
rules and regulations. 

Buffalo Bill—a great pioneer of the West— 
was a man of law and order. At one time, he 
was a member of the Nebraska State Legisla- 
ture. His great work as a pioneer of the 
West—developing its resources—was always 
undertaken with due regard to law and order. 

He was a happy man. He loved to make 
other people about him happy. He was in 
every sense of the word a Westerner. He 
loved the West. He loved the life in the 
West—the freedom of the great open spaces 
the clear, crisp, exhilarating air of Wyoming 
acting on him like a tonic. There were com- 
paratively few, people, then in America who 
knew the West, and one of his great ambi- 
tions was to bring the West to all the peoples, 
not only of the Americas but of the world. 
To do this, he organized his great Wild West 
show. This was not any fancied imagination 
of what might be or what should be, but 
an actual representation of daily occurrences 
in the great West he loved so dearly. 

We honor Buffalo Bill as the founder and 
a great citizen of our city.. We honor him 
even more as a citizen of America. Many of 
us knew him well—and we are very conscious 
today that he belongs, not only to us, but to 
America. We gladly share our love, our ad- 
miration and our respect for this great 
American with all the citizens of this coun- 
try. Truly, he earned the right to an early 
choice on the great historical American team 
of all time, 
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Over the mantel in my office in the United 
States Senate there is a large picture of 
Colonel Cody, presented to me by a number 
of my friends in Cody on my election to the 
United States Senate. On the opposite wall 
is a very fine colored panoramic photograph 
of Wyoming’s Jackson Hole. It is a winter 
scene and depicts over 1,000 elk on the feed- 
ing grounds. I often look at Cody, looking 
across the room to that picture of a country 
he loved so much, and I sOmetimes try to 
imagine him alive today and what his 
thoughts would be and what he would be 
doing. If he were a young man I know and 
you know he would be in the Army. I think 
he would be in the Solomons, probably one 
of the first to land on Guadalcanal. His 
great scouting knowledge—his keen eye—his 
expert rifle shooting, would stand him good 
stead. If he were a little older, I can see 
him training regiments of western troops, all 
expert riders and great shots. I can see a 
little pang in his heart as a jeep might come 
alongside of his horse. 

But Buffalo Bill was a pioneer, and he 
would have been the first to take advantage 
of every modern device to win the battle. 
He loved a fight, but he was a clean fighter 
and he liked his opponents to fight cleanly. 
There was nothing mean or petty about this 
man. If in my thoughts he was an older 
man, I can see him in the Halls of Congress, 
fighting for the America he loved so much— 
fighting every “ism” that he thought was 
contrary to the great American ideals of 
which he was the living embodiment. Such 
a man as this could never have put up with 
the regimentation of the country as exists 
today Can you imagine this great, brave, 
dauntless hero, hedged in, in his great work 
of western pioneering and development, by 
the countless bureaus and bureaucrats? Can 
you imagine a scene where a young eastern 
bureaucrat would tell Buffalo Bill that he 
could not do this or that because of some 
administrative bureaucratic directive drawn 
up by some sallow-faced lawyer who had 
never been farther west than Pittsburgh? 

Surely here is a great lesson for us. 
Surely we can get an inspiration from this 
hero. of our boyish dreams. Surely that 
lesson is that we must recapture for Amer- 
ica—for the United States—for the individual 
State of the Union—that spirit of Buffalo 
Bill—that love of America, a great America, 
free, independent, so that all the people can 
live in freedom—yes, freedom from fear of 
tyrannical Government pressure and regula- 
tion; freedom from fear of an insolvent na- 
tion; freedom from fear that the Nation we 
are handing down to our children is not the 
Nation that Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln 
handed down to us. 

Let us take inspiration from Buffalo Bill. 
Let us from today go forward determined 
that the America he loved and served will 
be the America we will love and serve—an 
America founded on liberty, justice, free- 
dom—an America governed by the consent 
of the governed—where every man and wo- 
man can work out their lives and destiny 
free and untrammeled. 


Cotton and the Federal Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. 0. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 16 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
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by Oscar F. Bledsoe, of Greenwood, Miss., 
in which he discusses the cotton situa- 
tion. Mr. Bledsoe is one of the leaders 
in the cotton business, and for years 
has carried the torch for equality for the 
cotton farmer, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Any attempted analysis of the future of 
cotton growing will of necessity have to take 
into consideration the substitution of man- 
made laws and artificial prices for the nat- 
ural laws of supply and demand. From this 
viewpoint, it would seem that the following 
statement would be practically within the 
realm of reasonable expectation: 

Under the direction of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, our cotton production has been cut 
from over 40,000,000 acres to 21,000,000 acres. 
Some of the least productive acres were elimi- 
nated, as the reductions were by States and 
counties. The increased use of commercial 
fertilizer and winter cover crops has main- 
tained a production of slightly over one-half 
bale per acre, or eleven to twelve million bales 
yearly. Our normal domestic consumption 
was at the rate of one-half of this produc- 
tion when sold at world prices, while our 
present artificial price structure maintained 
by law by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
at 90 percent of parity prices is practically 
50 percent above the price of comparable 
Brazilian cotton, our nearest world competi- 
tor. With our domestic price structure 50 
percent above world prices, is this not prac- 
tical economic isolationism? The farmers of 
the United States are producers of abundant 
food and fiber for our 135,000,000 population, 
with a surplus to insure us against a famine. 
The Commodity Credit Corporation is the 
farmers’ price insurance agency, and either 
consumer subsidies or unexportable agricul- 
tural surpluses will kill it, How will the poli- 
ticilans handle this situation? Will they re- 
duce our production to domestic consump- 
tion and run the risk of famine? 

In the case of cotton, the best one-half of 


our present acreage, or 10,000,000 acres, could . 


amply supply our domestic market. The 
level lands which are subject to mechanical 
cultivation, with the flame blower to keep 
the grass out of the drill, together with me- 
chanical harvesting, could naturally produce 
the cheapest quality cotton to compete with 
synthetic fibers. The mechanical harvester 
has demonstrated it can harvest 7 bales per 
day with 70 times less human labor days than 
required with hand picking; and proper 


cleaning machinery at the gin can average 


Strict Low Middling, the present average of 
hand-picked cotton in high-yield areas, 

After the enormous consumption for World 
War No. 2, the present situation is that we 
have on hand about 10,000,000 bales of sur- 
plus cotton, and we are still producing more 
than we can consume. The Federal Govern- 
ment has subsidizéd the synthetic fiber in- 
dustry by allowing a 20-percent cost of plant 
charge-off annually out of profits before in- 
come taxes. This simply means free fac- 
tories for fiber competition. After the war 
is over natural fiber production will have to 
gradually reduce its cost of production by 
substituting machines for human labor in 
order to meet this domestic competition. 

Is the answer reduction to domestic con- 
sumption or world trade? Would the rebate 
of import duties (export taxes) under the 
condition that world trade accept surplus 


agricultural products help solve the problem? 


Agricultural surpluses being about one-half 
of 1 percent of our annual volume of business, 
would this action prove that we were going to 
cooperate in world trade and world affairs? 
While the National Government is begging 
for the production of surplus agricultural 
products for export to feed the world, have 
your national party platform declare, in lan- 


guage a farmer can understand, just what 
method will be used to export our surplus 
agricultural products when World War No, 2 
is over. The present method of giving away 
our agricultural products is not a sound 
basis for the American farm business, the 
solid foundation of the existence of this 
Nation. A continuation of these policies will 
cause the disintegration of this Nation, like 
the French debacle. We have strayed far 
from the sound constitutional foundation of 
our forefathers. 

This is your business and duty. Start the 
new year by taking time out and supplying 
your own answer to your representatives in 
the Federal Congress. Suggest that the agri- 
cultural West and the cotton and tobacco 
South be included in the good-neighbor 
policy, 


Tribute to Senator Overton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 16 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr, ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an able editorial appearing 
in the Shreveport Times, of Shreveport, 
La., of Tuesday, March 14. The editorial 
is entitled “Senator Overton.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATOR OVERTON 

Unless Senator JohN H. Overton can be 
prevailed upon to reconsider his decision not 
to run for reelection, the United States as a 
Nation and Louisiana as a State will lose 
the services of a great Senator at a time when 
both State and Nation need them most, 

As the balance swings toward victory for 
the Nation in war and as the trying problems 
of peace approach, men of calm and tested 
judgment and unquestioned accomplishment 
are vital to successful guidance of our public 
affairs. 

The record proves Senator Overton to be 
such a man. 

His record in the United States Senate has 
mounted steadily in the stature of its ac- 
complishments during his two terms. It is 
a record of service and loyalty to all parts 
of Louisiana—north, south, east, and west— 
regardless of their voting records, and of 
stalwart leadership in national welfare re- 
gardless of whether such action placed him 
in opposition to the national administration 
or in support of it. The frequently demon- 
strated respect, esteem, and confidence in 
which he is held by his colleagues of all 
parties and factions in the Senate attest his 
ability, his political courage, and his unself- 
ishness. 

We believe that the people of Louisiana 
who place State and National welfare above 
petty political factionalism and selfish per- 
sonal ambition should urge Senator OVERTON 
to reconsider and to push aside his natural 
desire for the quiet of private life, which 
doubtless was the paramount factor in his 
decision not to seek reelection. 

Originally we did not support him and 
often we have vigorously opposed his Loui- 
siana political faction, But Senator OVER- 
ros record far transcends any factionalism 
and it should be viewed solely in that light. 
He well deserves the quiet of private life 
which he is seeking, but he should be urged 
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to postpone it until after the war. The re- 
spect with which he is held by fair-minded 
people throughout Louisiana would assure 
him success at the polls. His health is ex- 
cellent, 

Senator Overton’s record in public office 
attests not only to the volume of service he 
has rendered but to the importance of that 
service, He is a member of the Senate Ap- 
propriations, Commerce, and Irrigation and 
Reclamation Committees—three very impor- 
tant Senate bodies, Even more important, 
he is chairman of the Commerce Subcom- 
mittee on Flood Control and of the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee on Navy Appropria- 
tions. In the latter capacity he has been the 
senatorial manager for all legislation for Navy 
appropriations during his tenure of the post. 
He guided Navy construction appropriations 
through the shoals of “small Navy” men and 
semipacifists in the pre-war days. Through 
his efforts, the launching of the huge pre-war 
warship-construction program became pos- 
sible: That program enabled the Navy to 
replace Pearl Harbor losses and put the big- 
gest and ttrongest Navy in the world into 
action, after war came, as much as 2 or 3 
years earlier than would have been possible 
otherwise. The Navy that is licking the Japs 
today was built on financial legislation which 
Senator Overton steered to passage. 

An example of his power in the Senate and 
of his political independence came in the 
effort of President Roosevelt to fill a Louisiana 
place on the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals with a non-Louisianian—the Allred 
case, Although opposed by the entire Roose- 
velt administration forces, Senator OVERTON 
launched what was virtually a single-handed 
fight and won, with a Shreveporter, Judge 
Elmo Lee, named for the post. This fight 
not only was vital to Louisiana, but to the 
Federal judiciary itself. In making it, Sen- 
ator Overton was serving National as well as 
State welfare: With such an Issue, he did 
not hesitate to risk possible political retalla- 
tion by fighting and defeating the national 
administration. Previously he had shown his 
political independence even more strongly 
when he opposed the Roosevelt plan in 1937 
to pack the Supreme Court and did so against 
the desires of the then Gov. Richard Leche 
and the latter's Louisiana political associates. 

As chairman of the Commerce Subcom- 
mittee on Flood Control, Senator Overton 
has authored or sponsored much legislation 
affecting the lower Mississippi Valley from 
Cairo, Ill., to the Gulf of Mexico—including 
all of Louisiana, No flood-control measure 
of any kind has passed the Senate while he 
was subcommittee chairman without his 
specific approval, and he has been the means 
of blocking much proposed legislation ques- 
tionable as to its true purpose. He has 
fought unendingly against the St. Lawrence 
seaway plan as both a needless extravagance, 
politically conceived, and as a blow aimed at 
the commercial and industrial interests of 
the South. He now is chairman of a special 
subcommittee considering the St. Lawrence 
seaway bill. 

If Senator Overton does not return to the 
Senate, these subcommittee chairmanships 
he holds, so vital to interests of Louisiana 
and the South generally, would not be filled 
by his Senate successor, but by new appoint- 
ment, which might mean the undoing of 
much good he has done. For example, the 
Commerce Committee, under which fiood- 
control legislation comes, now has only two 
members, in addition to Senator OVERTON, 
from the entire deep South and only one 
of the two is from the Mississippi Valley area. 
Many pending flood-control projects, impor- 
tant to Louisiana, thus would come under 
new hands. 

In his efforts in behalf of flood control 
and water development, Senator Overton has 
worked impartially for all parts of Louisiana. 
His Senate resolution brought reinvestiga- 
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tion of the proposed $50,000,000 post-war 
navigation channel paralleling the Red River 
from above Shreveport to the Mississippi—a 
project which is vital to post-war develop- 
ment of our entire area. Where the project 
had been given negative treatment originally, 
it now is expected that through Senator 
Overton’s efforts there will be a favorable 
report from Army engineers. It was at his 
insistence in Washington that a Federal 
sutvey of caving Red River banks around 
Shreveport was ordered, in response to the 
efforts of local groups. He was one of the 
front-rank stalwarts in bringing about con- 
struction of the $50,000,000 Denison Dam, 
now about completed. He got the Bodcaw 
Bayou and Wallace Lake bills through the 
Senate and has worked earnestly in behalf 
of Barksdale Field, just as he has worked 
tirelessly with all Louisiana Members of the 
House in behalf of projects in their districts. 
Senator Overton’s efforts or 
through his amendments to appropriations 
bills, the Gulf Intracoastal Canal has been 
widened and deepened from Carabelle, Fia., 
to Corpus Christi, Tex. The present appro- 
Priation bill carries funds, through an 
amendment by Senator Overton, for extend- 
ing the canal on toward the Rio Grande. 
Under his resolution the tidewater channel 
from the inner harbor canal at New Orleans 
to the Gulf now is being studied by Army 
engineers, with a report expected soon. His 
efforts brought appropriations to build up the 
main Mississippi River levees to the new 
grade and section, including the fuse-plug 
levees at the head of the old Boeuf basin; 
the construction of the Morganza floodway 
and Federal construction of railway and 
highway crossings over this floodway; devel- 
opment of the Teche-Vermilion and Mer- 
mentau rivers; the dredging, clearing, and 
improving of many northeast Louisiana 
streams, including the Tensas and Boeuf 
rivers and Bayou Macon. He was largely in- 
strumental in establishment of the Eighth 
Naval District at New Orleans, and in bring- 
ing to central Louisiana the Army maneuvers 
area—resulting in construction of tens of 
millions of dollars worth cf Army camps and 
specialized training area. He is author of the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Relief Act of 1940. 

Like all of us, Senator Overton is human 
and has perhaps made mistakes, but he has 
been a good Senator and such a record 
should be continued, not ended. 

We believe it will be for the highest inter- 
ests of Louisiana and of the Nation if Sen- 
ator Overton will reconsider his present 
decision and give the people of Louisiana 
the opportunity to tell him at the polls to 
carry on with the many fine blows he has 
struck in their behalf during the 12 years 
he has represented them so ably in Wash- 
ington. 

We therefore unhesitatingly cast aside all 
past political affiliations to request fellow 
Louisianians to join with us in urging Sen- 
ator Overton to reconsider his announcement 
not to seek reelection. 


Andrew Jackson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 16 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. OMAHONET. Mr. President, I 
should like to call the attention of the 
Senate and that of the readers of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to a most lucid 


and, indeed, eloquent review of the rea- 
sons why Andrew Jackson is entitled to 
be regarded as a great man. I refer to 
an article published in the Washington 
Star last evening which was written by 
our distinguished and able colleague, 
the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Hatcu]. Within the space of less than a 
column he made a summary of the rec- 
ord of this great American leader which 
I think ought to be read by every citizen. 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
may be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATOR HATCH EXPLAINS WHY HE DEEMS 

JACKSON GREAT 
To the EDITOR OF THE STAR: 

Recently there appeared in the Star a 
letter signed “Bewildered Student,” asking 
why Andrew Jackson was so generally hon- 
ored by Democrats when, as a matter of fact, 
many school histories sharply criticize him 
for a variety of things. 

The letter cited various and sundry of 
Jackson's alleged sins, the implication being 
that the widespread admiration for “Old 
Hickory” among millions of Americans might 
be misplaced. 

Therefore, it is perhaps fitting that today— 
March 15, Andrew Jackson's birthday—the 
editor of the Star be requested to print a 
letter in the nature of a reply to “Bewildered 
Student.” 

First, strange as it sounds, our school his- 
tory books have not given fair treatment to 
the general and President. Nor is this sur- 
prising. Claude Bowers has pointed out that 
the early historians were Whigs, members of 
a party bitterly opposed to Jackson and whose 
idol—Henry Clay—was Jackson’s chief po- 
litical opponent. They certainly did not go 
out of their way to give Jackson his due. 

Examine the myth about Jackson as a 
“spoilsman.” Some of our school histories 
actually say that Jackson initiated the 
“spoils system” in the United States and that 
his motto was: “To the victors belong the 
spoils.” 

As a matter of fact this is not true. No 
up-to-date authority on American history, 
with the facts before him, will make any such 
statement. Most elaborate of the studies 
made of this myth is that by Prof. Erik M. 
Ericksson, writing in the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review under the title, “President 
Jackson and the Civil Service.” Professor 
Eriksson reveals that less than one-fourth of 
all the employees in the Government service 
were removed and many of these for cause. 
Incidentally, Claude Bowers in Party Battles 
of the Jackson Period and more recently Hugh 
Russell Fraser in Democracy in the Making 
reveal that most of Jackson's principal re- 
movals were for fraud—that is, the victims 
later were tried by the courts and sent to jail 
for embezzlement. 

Likewise, Jefferson’s removals were found 
to be greater proportionately than Jackson's. 
Out of 433 postmasters of the Presidential 
class, Jefferson removed 109. He removed 14 
district attorneys out of 22, 15 marshals out 
of 22, 41 collectors out of 82, 18 surveyors out 
of 30, and 67 miscellaneous out of 150. 

Yet, no one would suggest that Jefferson 
was a spoiisman or that John Quincy Adams, 
who sent 78 nominations to the Senate at a 
moment when he knew he would be Presi- 
dent only 5 more hours, was in a similar 
category. And, so far as Jackson is con- 
cerned, more than three-fourths of the Gov- 
ernment employees during Jackson’s term 
were members of the opposite party. 

How did this myth get started? We now 
know. In April 1830 Senator John Holmes, 
of Maine, a member of the opposition party, 
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made a speech in the Senate, in which he 
charged that Jackson had made 1,981 re- 
movals. The figures later were proven wholly 
false. But the Whig press took up the cry, 
the false charge was picked up by the Whig 
historians and later repeated, without inves- 
tigation, by subsequent historians. 

The spoils system, actually, was of slow 
growth. No one man is to blame for it. 
And the suggestion that Jackson was a 
spoilsman or ever subscribed to the doctrine, 
“To the victors belong the spoils,” simply is 
not true. The phrase itself originated with 
Governor Marcy, of New York. 

That brings us to Jackson's so-called 
Kitchen Cabinet, a group of brilliant, high- 
minded men who could not be purchased by 
money or any special interests These men— 
Amos Kendall, Frank Blair, Isaac Hill, Roger 
Taney—constituted the first Presidential 
“brain trust” in American history. 

Two of them—Kendall and Taney—later 
were appointed to high Government posi- 
tions, and the latter finally as Chief Justice 
of the United States, Jackson's “brain trust” 
was needed when he discovered that most of 
the members of the Cabinet were under the 
influence of Calhoun. Finally these mem- 
bers were forced out and Jackson had loyal 
and disinterested advisers. 

Why was Andrew Jackson great? 

First. Because he raised the United States 
to a world power by his conquests in Florida 
and his victory at New Orleans. 

Second. Because he destroyed the first great 
monopoly to arise in the United States—the 
Second Bank of the United States (Phila- 
delphia). This monopoly at one time was so 
powerful that it could ruin almost any busi- 
nessman in the country who opposed it and 
at the moment Jackson challenged it was 
reaching out to control the Government it- 
self. 


~ Third. Because Jackson championed “the 
humble, the lowly, the disinherited, and dis- 
possessed of the earth.” Repeatedly he had 
asked Congress to limit the public lands to 
actual settlers, not make them the prey of 
speculators. 

Fourth. Because his famous “specie circu- 
lar” of 1836, making it necessary to pay only 
gold or silver for the public lands, stopped a 
wild inflation and speculation which a Whig- 
dominated Congress had allowed to grow 
until it culminated in the depression of 1837. 

Fifth. Because Jackson as President in 1832 
scotched the first great challenge to the su- 
premacy of the Union by his vigorous action 
in the South Carolina nullification crisis. 

And finally, because vackson’s great cour- 
age, his devotion to the welfare of the people 
as a whole, instead of a rich and powerful 
minority, constitute one of the most inspir- 
ing chapters in the epic that is America. 

CARL A. HATCH, 


Enemy Propaganda 
REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OP MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March. 16, 1944 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, accord- 
ing to reports which I understand have 
been laid before at least two investigating 
committees of Congress, the Jergens Co., 
the president of which is Andrew Jer- 
gens, the Cincinnati perfume manufac- 
turer—and I hope his perfume has a 
more pleasing odor than. Winchell’s 
broadcasts—and who finances Winchell’s 
smear of General MacArthur on the 
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radio, may not dare to cancel the con- 
tract under which he pays Winchell 
$260,000 a year. Jergens is not content 
to have Winchell smear the people’s 
Congress by calling it “a House of Rep- 
rehensibles“; he is not content to furnish 
propaganda material to Hitler, Hirohito; 
he is not content to have his stooge refer 
to some of his customers, purchasers of 
his products, as “damned fools,” but he 
pays Winchell when Winchell links his 
own name with George Washington. 

Like so many who seek to obtain a de- 
gree of respectability by horning in where 
they have no right to be, by linking their 
own names with those of unquestioned 
respectability, Winchell attempts to as- 
sociate his own name with that of George 
Washington. Winchell charged in one 
of his more recent broadcasts that 
Washington had changed his name. 

A gentleman who has been in Wash- 
ington for something like 22 years and 
who is an authority on matters relating 
to Washington’s life and ancestors, wired 
the Jergens Co. as follows: 


If you want to save your business I suggest 
you take Walter Winchell off your radio pro- 
gram at once like the Navy took him out of 
uniform for when he resorts to lies about 
the Father of our Country as he did tonight, 
it’s about time to act if you want people to 
buy your products. Winchell lied about 
Goorge Washington having his name changed 
and I defy him to come to the Library of 
Congress and try to prove it. My address is 
115 Second Street NE., Washington. My 
name is T. G. Abbott and I claim to be an 
authority on the life of George Washington. 


Jergens, as is the custom, merely re- 
ferred it to Winchell. The gentleman 
then handed me a genealogy of Wash- 
ington, extending back to 1169, which is 
as follows: 


THE TRUE DERIVATION OF THE NAME OF THE 
FATHER OF OUR COUNTRY, GEN. GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 


(By T. G. Abbott) 


Genealogy is the mathematics of the 
human race and serves to identify the indi- 
vidual, or family, of whom a history has been 
preserved. 

This article is written beginning with the 
progenitor of the Washington family in Eng- 
land, from whom was derived the name of 
the Father of Our Country, George Washing- 
ton, and has been compiled to refute once 
and for all the incorrect statement that 
Washington had changed his name, recently 
made by a nationally known news commenta- 
tor in his broadcast over a national hook-up. 
The writer feels such aspersions regarding 
the hallowed name of George Washington 
should not be allowed to go unchallenged. 

Of all the noble families in England, that 
of Washington’s is the most ancient and one 
of the most illustrious, and is traced back 
through the royal line of Denmark to that 
great hero, King Odin, the founder of Scan- 
dinavia, in the year 70 B. C. 

The remarkable resemblance of character 
between Odin and George Washington, sep- 
arated by 18 centuries, is so great as to 
excite profound and devout astonishment— 
one the founder of the most eminent race 
of kings and conquerors, and the other of 
the great and grand Republic of the United 
States of America. 

From Odin, 70 B. C., to George Washington, 
A. D. 1732, involves a period of 18 centuries, 
covering 55 generations. 

Odin died in the year 50 B. C. and about 
1,000 years later his direct descendant, Thor- 
fin the Dane, was born of the thirty-second 
generation from Odin, in the year A. D. 1010. 


The lack of dates sometimes occasions in- 
ferences, which are errors, but the following 
is the correct line of descent from father to 
son, which without a question of doubt es- 
tablishes the fact that the name Washington, 
from which George Washington received his 
name, came to him in an unbroken line from 
the son of John de Washington who was born 
in England in A. D. 1330 and whose name was 
also John, but he dropped the “de” which 
means “of,” so his full name was just John 
Washington. 

Nine hundred years before Thorfin the 
Dane, there were no controversies regarding 
names, but in the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies there was considerable confusion owing 
to the anxiety to identify a number of indi- 
viduals as belonging to our Washington fam- 
ily on account of a similarity of cognomen. 

Advantage was taken of the fact that in 
those, and all preceding centuries, there were 
no surnames; but many bearing the names of 
DeWass, d’Oulston, deWeston, de Walston, de 
Wessyngton, ad infinitum, and all derived 
from the names of the place or locality where 
they resided. Frequently the name changed 
in the case of removal to another town or 
country and then taking the name of the 
new location. The spelling and the pronun- 
ciation also being different in the various 
countries had a lot to do with the changing 
of names, 

Thorfin the Dane, descendant of Odin, was 
the Earl of the Orkney Isles, also called Tor- 
kill of Richmondshire, England, Baron and 
Lord of Tanfield, as 5 herein before, was 
born in the year A. D. 1010. He settled in 
Yorkshire, England, about A. D. 1080-1035, 
prior to the Norman Conquest, and was the 
founder of the Washington family in Eng- 
land. 

Thorfin died about 1080 A. D. leaving a son; 
his son was Bardolf fil (son of) Thorfin, 1035- 
1120; his son was Akarsis fil Bardolf, 1080- 
1161; his son was Bondo fil Akersis, 1122-1200; 
his son was Walter fil Bondo de Washington, 
1169-1245; his son was Robert de Washing- 
ton, 1195-1260; his son was Robert de Wash- 
ington, 1230-1300; his son was Robert de 
Washington, 1265-1325; his son was John de 
Washington, 1305-86; his son was John 
Washington, 1330-1405; his son was John 
Washington, 1365-1425; his son was Robert 
Washington, 1400-79; his son was John 
Washington, 1430-1501; his son was Robert 
Washington, 1467-1517; his son was Thomas 
Washington, 1493-1560; his son was Laurence 
Washington, 1515, he was living in 1543; his 
son was Laurence Washington, 1540, he was 
living in 1588; his son was Laurence Wash- 
ington, 1569, he was living in 1629; his son 
was Leonard Washington, 1595-1657; his son 
was Col. John Washington, 1627-77; his son 
was Laurence Washington, 1685-97; his son 
was Augustine Washington, 1694-1743; he 
married Mary Ball and was the father of 
Gen. George Washington, who was born in 
the year of our Lord 1732 and died in 1799. 

Col, John Washington, 1527-1677, migrated 
to America and was the one who established 
the Washington family in these United 
States. He was the great grandfather of 
George Washington. 

So endeth the true family history of our 
greatest citizen and the first and greatest 
President of the United States. His two 
hundred and twelfth birthday anniversary 
has just passed and when that birthday 
shall be forgotten, liberty will have per- 
ished from the earth. 

The writer is fully cognizant of the fact 
that the adult educated patriotic citizens of 
the United States, positively know that Gen- 
eral.Washington never changed his name, nor 
did any of his ancestors for 400 years before 
him; but as many of our younger generation 
may have heard this commentator (Walter 
Winchell) make the erroneous statement 
that Washington changed his name several 
times and fearing it might tend to confuse 
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them and might destroy their patriotism, 
love, and admiration for the Father of their 
Country, this article has been written not in 
criticism of the commentator personally, but 
solely to refute his statement. It is quite 
possible for all of us to at some time make 
mistakes—that is one reason they put 
erasers on pencils—and in this broadcast of 
Mr. Winchell’s he has been misinformed, 
which, however, does not take from him the 
privilege of saying whatever he wishes to say, 
for thank the Lord, we live in a democracy 
which gives us that right and it is to be 
hoped that it will continue so. The most 
important lesson to learn is to be definitely 
sure you are absolutely right when you make 
such statements about people, no matter who 
they are, and in the writer's opinion, ex- 
traordinary care should be taken when mak- 
ing statements about the Father of cur Coun- 
try, who made possible this great Nation in 
which we live today. 


Mr. Speaker, many heard Winchell 
some 2 weeks ago by insinuation and 
innuendo attempt to call in question the 
patriotism of General MacArthur by 
stating over the radio that General Mac- 
Arthur had a mysterious conference with 
General Wood. Winchell failed to state 
that General MacNider, who has been 
wounded in this war, also attended con- 
ferences with both General MacArthur 
and General Wood. What of it? All 
three are loyal citizens and two of them 
are hazarding their lives—one has been 
wounded in this war. Yet the foul, un- 
speakable Winchell, the sawdust sailor, 
lieutenant commander in the Naval Re- 
serve, without uniform, without pay, 
without duty, has the effrontery, over the 
air to attempt to besmirch the name of 
General MacArthur. 

It probably is a good thing for Win- 
chell and for Jergens, his sponsor, that 
more courageous men could not, when 
they first heard his broadcast slurring 
MacArthur, get their hands on him. 

Why does Jergens keep Winchell on 
his pay roll? Has Jergens something to 
hide? Winchell once made the state- 
ment, in substance, “orchids to Jergens 
for his exposure of Nazi spies.” 

I would like to have Jergens come be- 
fore a committee of Congress and ex- 
plain just what he meant by that state- 
ment, a statement apparently simple on 
its face—what is there hiding behind it? 

In the record of the Department of 
Justice, of the F. B. I., in the court rec- 
ords, is there something which Winchell 
is holding over the head of Jergens? 

For his own good and for the good of 
the country, the Dies committee should 
summon Jergens to explain why he per- 
mits, why he sponsors the continuance 
of the vicious attacks upon Congress, 
upon those in the armed forces, by Win- 
chell. In view of Winchell’s record, it is 
pertinent to inquire of Jergens whether 
Winchell has any hold upon him, which 
prevents him from taking steps to curb 
his spokesman, his employee, in the face 
of mounting public indignation. 

There is said to be a printed record 
in Government files, thus far withheld 
from the public under the faithful old 
alibi “not in the public interest,” which 
sheds an illuminating light upon the 
relationship between sponsor and broad- 
caster. 

If he is a patriotic American citizen, 
and let us for the moment assume that 
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he is, unless Jergens himself has a per- 
verted mind, he should welcome an op- 
portunity to testify and perhaps thus 
escape through publicity from the 
clutches of this specialist of slander. 

Perhaps Jergens, if he took the stand, 
might disclose that the F. B. I., under 
J. E. Hoover, has in its files information 
to which Winchell has access, and might 
show that Jergens associated with indi- 
viduals who were much closer to the 
Nazis than any of those who have been 
indicted for sedition. 

Undoubtedly the Department of Jus- 
tice is fully informed of the incidents to 
which reference is made, but Winchell 
has never mentioned them. If he did, 
and gave those incidents full publicity, 
perhaps he would no longer have any 
hold on Jergens. 

The administration has interned many 
citizens. It has acted arbitrarily in 
many instances to further the war ef- 
fort. If it either will not or cannot pro- 
tect its generals on the fighting fronts 
from a smircher like Winchell, it is time 
for Congress to act and, in the interest 
of the war effort, put Winchell, his 
sponsors, and the broadcasting company 
which furnishes him a medium off the 
air. 

Free speech is one thing, but in war- 
time a vicious, false statement calling in 
question the patriotism of a commanding 
officer is something else again, 


Leave T. V. A. Alone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1944 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of my section, and I believe of the 
entire Tennessee Valley, are opposed to 
the amendments affecting the T. V. A. 
which have been included in the inde- 

_ pendent offices appropriation bill by the 
Senate committee. Most of the newspa- 
pers in the Tennessee Valley have had 
forthright editorials in opposition to 
these amendments. As examples, I in- 
clude some editorials from papers of my 
State. 

The Chattanooga Times of March 11: 


THE WAR ON T. V. A. 


The amendments affecting T. V. A. which 
have been tacked on the vital $8,557,000,000 
independent offices appropriation bill in the 
Senate raise the most critical situation the 
Tennessee Valley development has faced 
since its inception. 

The Times has no hesitancy in saying that 
if the old Insull interests were to burn the 
midnight oil thinking up crippling restric- 
tions on T. V. A., they could hardly do a 
more complete job than these various 
amendments do.. The present temper of the 
Senate, the tendency of both Senate and 
House to override the President's wishes, con- 
tribute to a crisis which the people of the 
Tennessee Valley must consider before it is 
too late. 

Chattanooga is placed in a cruel position. 
This city wishes to cooperate with Senator 


McKetrar because we frankly need his help 
on the airport issue and in various other 
ways. 

But let us consider one amendment alone 
as it affects Tennessee and Chattanooga—the 
Bankhead amendment which would direct 
that the principal offices of T. V. A. be moved 
to Muscle Shoals, Ala. 

One clause in this Bankhead amendment 
bars “paying the compensation of any mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Author- 
ity, or any officer or employee of the Author- 
ity having general supervisory powers over 
any phase of its activities throughout its 
area of operations, who does not maintain 
his principal place of business and office in 
the immediate vicinity of Muscle Shoals, 
Ala.” Apparently, if the Bankhead amend- 
ment becomes law, the T. V. A. could main- 
tain only field offices in places other than 
Muscle Shoals. 

We believe that such an amendment might 
require the removal of practically all of the 
T. V. A. officers from this city to Muscle 
Shoals, for Chattanooga is the center of some 
of the most important of the T. V. A. general 
offices. 

What would be the effect of the removal 
of these offices? For instance, Chattanooga 
has the headquarters of the power operations 
for the entire Tennessee Valley. This cer- 
tainly is one of the chief offices of T. V. A. 
The Power Operations Division occupies the 
entire Power Building at Sixth and Market, 
two additional floors in the Power Building 
at Sixth and Cherry, and two floors of the 
James Building at Eighth and Broad. 

In addition, we have the headquarters of 
the Lands Acquisition Division of T. V. A., 
which occupies part of the James Building. 

The T. V. A. occupies 16 offices in the new 
post-office building for important hydrologic 
and weather data. 

Another of the general offices of T. V. A. 
located here is the headquarters of the de- 
partment of health and safety. This is in 
the old post-office building on Eleventh 
Street. All of that building is used by the 
T. V. A. Other principal T. V. A. divisions 
which have their headquarters there are 
the Division of Construction and Mainte- 
nance and the Division of Reservoir Clearance. 

The T. V. A. occupies all of the Pound 
Building on Eleventh Street. In that build- 
ing are located the headquarters for the large 
Maps and Surveys Division of the entire 
T. V. A. This division is at present doing 90 
percent war work of a nature which is so im- 
portant that it cannot be divulged. 

The T. V. A. also occupies an entire build- 
ing at 1140 Market Street and a garage on 
Eleventh Street. 

The T. V. A. family here comprises 1,500 
employees, most of whom are in the higher 
salary brackets of the T. V. A. because of the 
importance of the work they do. 

The Bankhead amendment would jeopard- 
ize most of these offices here. i 

Alabama’s delegation in both Senate and 
House have opposed Senator McKELLAR’s anti- 
T. V. A. campaign. But are they to be ap- 
peased by an amendment which would take 
the T. V. A. personnel out of Tennessee and 
shift it to Muscle Shoals? 

The McKellar amendments hit at Chat- 
tanooga’s interests as well as those of 129 
municipalities and rural electric cooperatives. 
The T. V. A. has contracts with all these, and 
the McKeilar amendments, taking away 
funds of T. V. A. and requiring appeals to 
Congress for all appropriations, endanger 
T. V. As ability to live up to its contracts 
with Chattanooga and all the others. 

The McKellar amendment requiring Sen- 
ate confirmation of all governmental agency 
employees earning $4,500 a year affects hun- 
dreds of high-salaried T. V. A. employees and 
throws their offices into politics. The T. V. A. 
directors—Messrs. Lilienthal, Pope, and Mor- 
gan—are not affected by this amendment, 
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since they already are confirmed by the Sen- 
ate, but hundreds of key experts in the 
T. V. A. are affected. 

The McKellar amendments and various 
other amendments introduced in this un- 
precedented drive on T. V. A. take away 
the funds for research, in which T. V. A. is 
so important to the southern region, and 
stop work on important T. V. A. dams. 

One provision would deny T. V. A. the right 
to use $30,000 for audits. T. V. A. has been 
employing the most widely respected audit- 
ing firm in the country to make audits of its 
affairs; Congress has been harping on the 
needs for such audits, and now it is pro- 
posed to wipe them out suddenly. 

That Senator McKELiar might be in agree- 
ment with the movement to shift all T. V. A, 
general offices from Tennessee to -Muscle 
Shoals is indicated in a part of his question- 
ing of Mr. Lilienthal at a recent Senate hear- 
ing. Part of that questioning, taken from 
the Senate record, follows: 

“Mr. MCKELLAR. Did the Congress authorize 
the moving of the offices of the T. V. A. from 
Florence and Sheffield to Knoxville? 

“Mr. LILIENTHAL. I’m afraid I did not hear 
the question 

“Mr. McKetrar. Did the Congress authorize 
the moving of the offices of the T. V. A, from 
Florence or Sheffield to Knoxville? 

“Mr. LILIENTHAL, Oh, the headquarters? 

“Mr. McKEirar. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. LILIENTHAL. Well, the law provides 
that—I have forgotten the phrasing exactly, 
but the—— 

“Mr. McKetiar. Wait until I get the act. 

“Mr. LILIENTHAL. The principal offices—that 
is the expression—the principal offices shall 
be at or near Muscle Shoals. We have estab- 
lished other offices all over the valley where it 
would be most economical and established 
the large and main administrative offices in 
Knoxville. 

“Mr. McKetrar. That is the chief office of 
the company, is it not? 

“Mr, LILIENTHAL. We were advised that the 
provision of the law was the same as that 

“Mr. McKetiar. And personally I would 
like very much for you to be at Knoxville, 
but as I read the law you began violating it 
when you moved it from Muscle Shoals, the 
vicinity of Muscle Shoals, to Knoxville.” 


The Chattanooga News-Free Press: 
PUBLIC INTEREST OR PERSONAL FEUD 


One external war should be enough war 
for the nation to tackle at one time. 

It is unfortunate that the war on the 
T. V. A. which has Washington sizzling, 
should have been launched at a period when 
every national production resource needs to 
be in use at top capacity for victory. The 
T. V. A. war is sure to curtail production in 
this section for the moment, whatever its 
eventual effect. 

This newspaper has differed with Chair. 
man David Lilienthal, of the T. V. A., on 
numerous occasions, but the present cam- 
paign against him by Senator KENNETH 
McKELLaR apparently is an episode in the 
feud between them, the Senator's motive 
being to vent his personal hatred rather 
than serve the public interest. 

In principle, Senator McKetrar is right. 
There are far too many Federal agencies 
handling Federal money over which Congress, 
though responsible for the country’s finances 
under the Constitution, has no control. 
Since the New Deal went in, the Government 
has steadily shifted frem a people’s govern- 
ment, through the legislative branch and 
the Supreme Court, to a government by the 
executive and his appointed bureaucrats. 

In the case of T. V. A., however, there 
should be a dividing line to permit of smooth 
handling of the Authority's business. As a 
purveyor of power, the Authority must have, 
as the President originally prescribed for it, 
something of the flexibility of a private cor- 
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poration or else it cannot serve the Valley. 
If the Authority thus being engaged in a 
large business enterprise, involving promo- 
tion, salesmanship, and research, has to sub- 
ject every sale and every appointment of an 
employee to Congressional red tape, it is not 
unlikely that its work would soon be in a 
serious snarl. 

In his anxiety to make a big showing out 
of T. V. A. operations, Mr. Lilienthal has pro- 
ceeded exactly like the head of a big cor- 
poration would do. How he tried to evade 
his contract with the local power board and 
deal with the V. O. W. plant direct is a matter 
of poignant memory here, At the same time, 
it is this very desire to make a showing, 
though it necessitates frequent assertions of 
local rights, that tends to make a successful, 
forward-looking organization out of T. V. A. 

Tt is difficult to conceive that Senator Mc- 
Ketan, through support of the Bankhead 
amendment, will enter what amounts to a 
campaign against his own State. If the 
T. V. A. headquarters is moved from Knox- 
ville, some 1,500 employees will be lost to that 
city. When the blow falls in Chattanooga 
under the same amendment, not less than 
1,500 employees, many of them fine, civic- 
minded citizens, will be moved to the Muscle 
Shoals area. Both Knoxville and Chatta- 
nocga will have office buildings vacant and 
many homes without occupants. Chatta- 
nooga can ill afford to lose the T. V. A. folk 
who have been adopted-thoroughly as Chat- 
tanocgans. 

It will be necessary, if the amendment 
passes, for the T. V. A. to build hundreds of 
new homes and a number of office buildings 
in the Muscle Shoals area, a needless expense 
to the Government of millions of dollars, as 
well as using tons of critical material. Sen- 
ator McKELLAR is quoted as saying frankly the 
original act provides that the headquarters 
be placed in “the immediate vicinity of 
Muscle Shoals” and that means Tennessee 
cannot legally have the headquarters. In 
other words, if Chattanooga were in Alabama, 
at this distance, it would be “in the immedi- 
ate vicinity,” but since Chattanooga is in 
Tennessee, it is ruled out. That is a peculiar 
position for a Tennessee Senator to take. 

It is entirely possible that the potential 
effects of the Bankhead-McKellar campaign 
have been exaggerated; but at this distance 
from the Capital and here in the heart of the 
area which will be directly affected, it seems 
a fine time to let well enough alone. 


The Memphis Press-Scimitar and the 
Knoxville News-Sentinel, and all other 
Scripps-Howard papers carried the fol- 
lowing editorial on March 13: 

KEEP T. V. A. OUT OF POLITICS 

Senator MCKELLAR, of Tennessee, is a vig- 
orous fighter. Sometimes he is found in 
praiseworthy crusades for the public interest 
and for the prerogatives of Congress. But 
he is a patronage hunter, and it is in that 
role that we find him waging a fight year 
after year on Chairman David E. Lilienthal 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority, a fight 
which now become a personal vendetta, will 
succeed this year unless friends of good 
government stop the rampaging Tennesseean. 

Senator McKetiar has not been able to dic- 
tate appointments in T. V. A. Appointments 
have been made on merit without regard to 
politics. 

Senator McKetiar has put into the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill a require- 
ment that T. V. A. revenues must go into the 
Treasury's general fund, a requirement that 
Senate approval be required for all em- 
ployees with salaries of $4,500 or more, and 
other provisions that ‘would hamstring T. 
V. A. 

The danger is that some Senators and 
Congressmen will mistake the McKellar pro- 
posal for a part of the present wholesome 
movement by Congress to reassert its im- 


portance, responsibility, and dignity. It is 
just the reverse. 

Congress was functioning in a statesman- 
like way when it set up T. V. A., laid down 
its objectives and its method of operation, 
and then allowed it to function as a busi- 
ness corporation, managing its own funds, 
free from Washington bureaucracy and free 
from national and local politics. Congress, 
which is commendably looking toward mod- 
ernization to give itself collective efficiency 
and prestige equal to the ability of its in- 
dividual Members, should not take a step 
backward in the matter of T. V, A. 

Mr. McKeitar is not opposed to public 
power; he merely wants to control it per- 
sonally. His proposal will not bring back a 
single private company. It will merely make 
a mess of the public’s investment. 


Analysis of the Operation of Petroleum 
Administrative Orders 1 and 5 and 
Directive 59 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 16, 1944 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the Eastern Petroleum Import- 
ers Conference is a group of independent 
distributors and dealers in petroleum 
products located in the east coast area, 


. This organization has prepared the fol- 


lowing analysis of the workings of some 
of the orders issued by the Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for War and the manner in 
which those orders have favored the 
major integrated oil companies and 
worked to the detriment of independent 
companies in this business. Under 
unanimous consent, I include this report 
with my remarks in the RECORD: 


The following is an outline of the initia- 
tion, development, operation, and adminis- 
tration of Petroleum Administrative orders 
Nos. 1 and 5, and directive 59, all issued by 
the Petroleum Administration for War. 

Directive 59 is chronologically first. It was 
evolved in the summer of 1942 for the ex- 
press purpose of alleviating the transporta- 
tion facilities shortage by allocating supplies 
of principal petroleum products in the east 
coast States among those who are first in 
the line of distribution. Prior to its issu- 
ance on September 25, 1942, the Petroleum 
Administration for War (at that time Office 
of the Petroleum Coordinator) had appoint- 
ed in each one of its designated districts cer- 
tain advisory committees made up of out- 
standing executives from primarily major oil 
companies. In each one of the districts there 
was appointed by Ickes a general committee 
with a chairman, the other members of which 
were chairmen of standing committees for 
the production, refining, transportation, and 
marketing of petroleum. The general com- 
mittee with its four standing committees was 
to function purely as an advisory group with- 
in each district. In district 1 which com- 
poses the east coast the chairman of the gen- 
eral committee was J. A. Brown, president of 
the Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Originally the 
members of his committee and the members 
of the standing committees were executives 
from major integrated oil companies. It was 
this group which in the summer of 1942 set 
about to develop a plan for the pooling of 
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terminal and transportation facilities in or- 
der to expedite the utilization of substitute 
overland means of transportation. Secretly 
and behind closed doors this little group 
worked on their plan. Naturally any plan 
which evolyed from their meetings would 
provide for them being in the most advan- 
tageous position. Their concern was appar- 
ently to preserve first and foremost their 
competitive position and secondly to promul- 
gate a plan for Government subsidy to com- 
pensate them for increased transportation 
costs. The manifestation of these plans was 
Petroleum directive 59, issued by the Petro- 
leum Administration for War and the Petro- 
leum compensatory adjustments regulation 
No. 1 issued by the Defense Supplies Cor- 
poration, 

Independent jobbers, intermediate suppli- 

ers, gasoline and fuel-oil dealers were not 
informed of the preparation of these plans 
nor were they given an opportunity to share 
in the making of the plans. More recently 
subcommittees have been appointed on which 
there are one or two independent oil men. 
However, at the time the plan was originated 
only the big integrated companies had any- 
thing to do with it. 
The committees above named and men- 
tioned were limited to their own sphere of 
operation to such an extent that a special 
committee was needed which would overlap 
the functions of all of the committees in 
order to provide for the proposed distribution 
plan. This committee was appointed as the 
Subcommittee on Supplies and Distribution. 
It might be well to mention that its chair- 
man is Mr. S. B. Eckert, vice president of 
the Sun Oil Co.; Jacob Blaustein, American 
Oil Co; J. D. Collins, Tide Water Associated 
Oll Co.; W. L. Faust, vice president of So- 
cony- Vacuum Oil Co.; R. R. Griffin, Shell Oil 
Co.; J. A. Kelly, Cities Service Oil Co.; W. H. 
Kershaw, the Texas Co.; Wiley L. Moore, 
Wofford Oil Co. (owned by the Pure Oil Co.): 
O. D. Robinson, Republic Oil Co.; H. G. Shad, 
Atlantic Refining Co.; W. A. Slater, vice presi- 
dent, Gulf Oil Corporation; C. F. Smith, 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey; A. E. Watts, 
Sinclair Refining Co.; Russell A. Keck, Kendall 
Re Co.; and the one nonmajor oil com- 
pany executive, J. W. Scott, of Buckley & 
Scott Utilities Co., Watertown, Mass. 

This committee appointed by the general 
committee which derives its existence from 
P. A. W. is not truly a governmental body. 
The only compensation received by its mem- 
bers are the respective salaries they receive 
from their company, yet this committee was 
given carte blanche authority and respon- 
sibility for the operation of the supply and 
distribution directive 59. They have set up 
operating groups in offices in New York City 
for the general operation of the plan and 
have also established offices in each of the 
six zones of district 1, all of the employees 
of*which are from major oil companies and 
who receive their only remuneration from 
such major oil companies paid into a pool 
and thence to them. 

Directive 59, as administered by this Supply 
and Distribution Committee and its operat- 
ing groups, is outlined briefly as follows: 

District 1, comprising 17 East Coast 
States and the District of Columbia, was 
divided into 6 zones. For each zone the 
operation is identical; therefore, the detailed 
operation will be given for only 1 zone. 
All those oil companies which were import- 
ing petroleum into that zone from the Mid- 
west or Southwest (P. A. W. districts 2 
and 3), and all companies refining pe- 
troleum within the zone in the year 1941 
are considered to be original suppliers. The 
total sales of original suppliers for the year 
1941 were divided into each original supplier’s 
sales to determine the percentage that each 
original supplier is entitled to of all petro- 
leum sales. Each of the original suppliers 
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is charged with the responsibility of import- 
ing or refining as much petroleum products 
as they can for the zone. Several days prior 
to the Ist of each month they file with the 
Supply and Distribution Committee a pro- 
posed schedule showing what amount of the 
various petroleum products they will have 
available within the zone. The Supply and 
Distribution Committee then adds up these 
figures for all of the original suppliers, de- 
ducts out that which will be needed for 
military purposes, and gives for the month 
in question each original supplier his per- 
centage share of what is left. The result 
of this computation is termed to be the orig- 
inal supplier’s allocation for the month. 
Each original supplier then nominates 
what portion of this allocation for the zone 
he wishes to withdraw for sale within each 
one of the supply areas (a further geograph- 
ical breakdown of the zone). His discretion 
in making such nominations can, of course, 
be very greatly influenced by his wishes as 
to what sections he wants to make available 
the greatest amount of petroleum products 
and as to where he might have the greatest 
profit. After the nominations to the supply 
areas, the original supplier can also use his 
discretion to distribute as equitably as pos- 
sible these products to secondary suppliers, 
jobbers, distributors, dealers, and consumers. 
The importation of petroleum products to 
the various points within the zone is for the 
most part by overland means (pipe line, rail- 
road tank cars, barge, transport trucks). The 
use of these transportation facilities runs the 
cost of delivery from origin point to destina- 
tion far above the former pre-war tanker 
cost. Under the petroleum compensatory 
regulation No. 1 of the Defense Supplies Cor- 
poration each original supplier is entitled to 
compensation for these increased costs on 
the following basis: The normal cost of 
tanker distribution is subtracted from the 
present cost, the difference being the amount 
which can be claimed as subsidy. Thus, in 
actuality, all original suppliers get a laid- 
down cost for product the same as the com- 
puted pre-war normal. To finance this plan 
the Office of Price Administration authorized 
increases in the price on all principal 
petroleum products. In most sections of 
district No. 1 these increases amount to 30 
cents per barrel on residual fuel, 1.5 cents 
per gallon on fuel oils, and 1.2 cents per 
gallon on gasoline. These increases were 
reflected in the price paid by the consumer 
and reflected on back through to the original 
supplier who is required to pay into the 
Defense Supplies Corporation petroleum 
compensatory pool the entire amount of this 
authorized revenue increase. The revenues 
so collected by Defense Supplies Corporation 
are used to pay the transportation subsidy. 
At the present time it is understood that the 
plan is self-liquidating. Any other supplier 
than an original supplier is denied the right 
to secure this subsidy unless his request is 
recommended to the Defense Supplies Cor- 
poration by the Petroleum Administration 
for War which, due to its constitution and 
staff personnel, is most usually disinclined. 
Under the operation of this directive 59 
there are many evils which adversely affect 
not only the independent petroleum opera- 
tors but also the public at large. As stated 
before each original supplier has an alloca- 
tion which he is to receive either by import- 
ing the products himself or by having the 
products assigned to him from some other 
supplier who happened to bring in more than 
his allocation, Each original supplier is en- 
couraged by the directive to import or refine 
more than what he needs so that the sur- 
plus might be made available for others who 
are not in as favorable a position. But there 
is one thing lacking in this plan, 1. e., sufi- 
cient financial incentive. The original sup- 
plier who has made available more than his 


allocation must deliver to other original sup- 
pliers with less than their allocation on a 
formula price prescribed in the directive 
which allows only a small handling charge 
and no visible profit other than that which 
might be enjoyed at the source through the 
production of crude oil and the refining of 
the product. Since this incentive was lack- 
ing the east coast of the United States has 
never received as much petroleum as it might 
have. 

Since the physical product made available 
within district 1 has never been as much 
as it could have been it is obvious that some 
petroleum suppliers either original or sec- 
ondary were unable to secure enough product 
to take care of their committed requirements. 
The only check on original suppliers for the 
distribution of product to their secondary 
suppliers and dealers is a monstrous order, 
Petroleum Administrative Order 1, which 
merely says that they should distribute the 
product equitably. Each original supplier 
has interpreted this order as he himself 
wished with the result that no two original 
suppliers used the same method for deter- 
mining equitable distribution. Discrimina- 
tion became rampant. Original suppliers 
were wont to think more favorably of their 
direct business sold through their own owned 
and controlled facilities than they were of the 
business done by their jobbers and distribu- 
tors. 

The foremost reason for this is that in 
direct operations they would make sales at 
wholesale with an operating cost for dis- 
tribution of approximately 1½ cents a gallon, 
whereas to jobbers and distributors by con- 
tract and custom they were obligated to sell 
the product at from 2 to 2½ cents below the 
wholesale price. Jobbers and distributors 
therefore found themselves in the position 
of being unable to secure their fair share of 
their original supplier’s allocation. The nor- 
mal inclination for those jobbers and dis- 
tributors who were ingenious was to develop 
additional sources of supply through their 
own negotiations directly with independent 
refiners in areas outside of district one. 
Many of these developed means of trans- 
portation and were successful in importing 
supplementary supplies, This condition nat- 
urally provoked the original suppliers; how- 
ever, some of the original suppliers them- 
selves took advantage of this loophole and 
connived to have their jobbers import prod- 
ucts from such original suppliers’ refineries 
in districts two or three with the under- 
standing that the jobber would make the 
product available to the original supplier and 
give him an extra amount over and above 
what his allocation entitled him to. Nat- 
urally with such a condition increasing, the 
entire cartelized plan (directive 59) was 
threatened. Some of the larger participants 
in the directive threatened the Supply and 
Distribution Committee with complete with- 
drawal from the plan if the importation by 
secondary suppliers was not halted. Rather 
than to have the plan collapse the committee 
amended an old order, P. A, O. 5, by rewriting 
it to prohibit anyone from bringing in pe- 
troleum products to district 1 by barge 
or tank car except by special permission or 
unless the individual was complying with 
and a member of directive 59 group. It is 
important at this time to touch upon the 
difference between a directive (No. 59) and 
an order (No. 5). 

Originally, under the Office of the Petro- 
leum Coordinator, recommendations were 
made to the industry. Certain members of 
the O. P. C. staff felt that the word “recomr- 
mendation” was not as strong as the word 
“directive.” Therefore subsequent to the 
issuance of some 56 recommendations all 
future such regulations were termed direc- 
tives. A directive does not have the force 
of law. Directive 59 in question is merely 
permissive in that it provides a plan whereby 
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the oil industry can collude and work to- 
gether without fear of prosecution under 
the Federal antitrust laws. The authority 
for this directive is derived from the Second 
War Powers Act in which the President is au- 
thorized to allocate or ration short com- 
modities. The power of the President hay- 
ing been delegated to the War Production 
Board, this directive is certified by Donald M. 
Nelson, Chairman, War Production Board, 
to be essential to the war effort despite any 
beliefs to the contrary by the Department of 
Justice. Throughout the directive all of the 
provisions are phrased in words of “may” 
rather than “must.” Up until a recent 
amendment of this directive there was no 
requirement that any Government repre- 
sentative approve or authorize the actions 
done under this directive by the Supply and 
Distribution Committee. However, in a re- 
cent amendment in the committee at the 
insistence of the Department of Justice pro- 
visions were added which required a staff 
representative of the Petroleum Adminis- 
tration for War to be present at all commit- 
tee activities and that all actions of the 
committee be considered only as recom- 
mendations to P. A. W. or collaboration with 
P. A. W. This is the first instance of any 
actual governmental control within the di- 
rective. Nevertheless, all those complying 
with the directive do so voluntarily, since 
there are no penalties provided for under the 
directive for noncompliance. 

An order is not a permissive and has the 
force of law in that it contains a provi- 
sion for penalty of fine or imprisonment. 
P. A. O. 5 is such an instrument. As it is 
written it says that for all shipments of 
petroleum to district 1 exclusive of those 
under directive 59 permits must be secured, 
which permits are to be issued if the trans- 
portation to be used is efficient and the 
product is needed at the point of destina- 
tion but this is not the way it operates. Any 
person who does not comply with directive 
59 (a permissive) and who brings in petro- 
leum product to district 1 is automatically 
in violation of P. A. O. 5. One must recognize 
then that the Petroleum Administration for 
War has used an order to give force of law 
to a directive, Of course an application can 
be made for a permit but instead of judging 
such under the provisions laid down in the 
order the staff of P. A. W. judges it on whether 
or not the applicant is in compliance with the 
provisions of directive 59. The order says 
that if an applicant is using efficient trans- 
portation and the product is needed at the 
point of destination a permit should be grant- 
ed. However applications have been denied 
in writing for the reason that the applicant 
by receiving such product would have more 
than his directive 59 calculated sales posi- 
tion would entitle him to. 

Applications for this order are reviewed by 
the New York district office staff of the 
Petroleum Administration for War which is 
composed almost entirely of major-oil- com- 
pany employees. An independent’s applica- 
tion is reviewed by a biased group. -The en- 
tire staff of P. A. W. is primarily major-oil- 
company men many of whom are still paid 
partial salaries by their respective com- 
panies and which staffs contemplate re- 
turning to full time employment by the 
same major companies after the war and 
whose thinking was and is constantly and 
inevitably infiuenced by their background 
and post-war ambitions which naturally are 
partial to the interests of major companies 
and in discrimination against the many 
thousands of independent oil jobbers. Fur- 
thermore an applicant has the right to appeal 
the denial of an application. His appeal is 
heard by an appeal board. The appeal board 
is made up of exactly the same identical indi- 
viduals in the P. A. W. New York office who 
originally denied the application. Rather 
than having the appeal heard by an impartial 
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group made up of a composite of all segments 
of the petroleum industry an independent 
jobber is tried by his peers. 

By the refusal of P. A. W. to grant applica- 
tions to independent jobbers or to allow them 
the same right of importation as the original 
suppliers the east-coast area is denied mil- 
lions of gallons of sorely needed petroleum 

cts. The Petroleum Administration for 
War will say that the original suppliers will 
be only too glad to bring in that which the 
jobbers were bringing in and in some in- 
stances they may do it. However the jobber 
was importing directly from the refinery 
source and by the original supplier stepping 
in as a middleman between the refiner and 
the jobber the jobber may be forced to pay 
@ price as much as one-half cent higher. 

Now that the Big Inch pipe line has been 
completed for the transportation of crude 
oil to New York and Philadelphia harbor 
area refineries and since the Little Inch pipe 
line is now delivering petroleum to the New 
York and Philadelphia harbor areas and now 
since submarine sinkings along our east coast 
have virtually ceased and tankers in increas- 
ing quantities are being made available for 
civilian domestic use, there is obviously no 
longer valid reason for the existence of an 
allocation directive along the east coast. The 
shortage of petroleum is today principally 
that of crude oil. Such shortage plus the 
shortage of transportation is Nation-wide and 
applies to each and every State in the United 
States almost equally. Gasoline and fuel- 
oil rationing has been extended Nation-wide, 
The system of coupon rationing is function- 
ing satisfactorily. There is not now nor has 
there been any form of double rationing such 
as the allocation under directive 59 in that 
portion of the United States west of district 1. 
Petroleum suppliers both large and small 
have survived very well in those areas with- 
out an allocation plan even though at this 
very moment the major ofl company men 
in P. A. W. are proposing allocation plans in 
those areas. In the Midwest and Southwest 
sections where there are many more thou- 
sands of jobbers than there are in district 1 
such proposals have met militant opposition. 

In view of all these circumstances that are 
now present and even upon the admission of 
many of the executives of the large major oil 
companies there is no longer a need for an 
allocation plan. Allocation under directive 59 
is dual rationing. The Office of Price Admin- 
istration is able through its coupon plan to 
adequately control consumer demand in dis- 
trict 1 and through the flow-back of their 
coupon system supplies can flow to the 
sources of coupon demand. 

In summary this is merely a brief outline 
as to the actual operation of directive 59 with 
its various ramifications. There are many 
other phases including the means for cheat- 
ing on the part of original suppliers among 
themselves which were not included in this 
outline to save further confusion. Additional 
and supplemental information can be pro- 
vided together with facts and evidence. 


Health Provisions of the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, March 16 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, Sena- 
tors and Members of the House of Repre- 
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sentatives have been receiving a great 
many communications relating to S. 1161, 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill.. There 
has been so much misrepresentation of 
this proposed legislation that I have pre- 
pared a series of questions and answers 
dealing with its specific provisions which 
I think will be helpful to Members of 
Congress in replying to letters relating to 
the health-insurance provisions of the 
bill. I ask unanimous consent that this 
material be inserted in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the ques- 
tions and answers were ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT THE HEALTH- 
INSURANCE PROVISIONS OF THE WAGNER-MUR- 
RAY-DINGELL BILL (TITLE IX OF S. 1161 AND 
H. R. 2861) 


1. Does the bill provide for socialized 
medicine? 

No. The term “socialized medicine” has 
been loosely used for a number of years to 
describe any changes in the provision of 
medical services to which medico-political 
leadership is opposed. If it were charged, 
more correctly, that the bill proposes to 
make medical services more nearly “social 
medicine” than they are today, that charge 
would be valid and would be a compliment 
to the bill. 

2. If, as Dr. Fishbein declares in his edi- 
torials in the Journal of the American Međ- 
ical Association, health conditions and the 
standards of medical service are higher in the 
United States than anywhere else in the 
world, why is a change necessary? 

Dr. Fishbein presents a very favorable 
over-all picture. He neglects to state that 
conditions are not nearly so satisfactory in 
poor agricultural States, in rural regions of 
wealthy States and in low-income sections of 
our large cities as national statistics indi- 
cate. Take, for example, the infant and 
maternal mortality rates. In 1941, while 45 
babies in the entire United States died at 
birth for every 1,000 born alive, in the South 
the rate was 58. The rate for mothers who 
died in childbirth was 60 percent higher in 
the Southern States than in New England. 
The number of Negro mothers who died 
when their bables were born was twice the 
number of white mothers. Twenty-five per- 
cent more mothers died in towns and vil- 
lages with less than 10,000 population than 
in the cities with populations of 100,000 or 
more. 

We are proud of our steady reduction in 
deaths from tuberculosis. Here again, how- 
ever, the over-all favorable picture conceals 
many inequalities. In New York City one 
overcrowded district has a death rate from 
this cause which is 30 times the rate in more 
favored districts. 

Length of life is often considered a meas- 
ure of the health of the people. Yet statis- 
tics of life expectancy for males in pre-war 
years showed a number of countries in which 
the average future length of life was greater 
than in the United States. For example: 
At birth, life expectancy was greater in 8 
countries than in the United States. At age 
20, life expectancy in 12 countries exceeded 
that in the United States. At age 60, the 
United States was exceeded by at least 9 
countries. 

Most of these are health-insurance coun- 
tries. In the United States, inability to pay 
the costs of medical care prevents a good 
many people from receiving the care they 
need and limits doctors in the Kind and 
amount of care they can provide. People 
who don’t see a doctor don’t get any kind 
of care—good or bad. Many doctors are un- 
able or unequipped because of the cost to the 
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patient to make use of the developments of 
medical science which Dr. Fishbein describes 
so glowingiy. Patients of these doctors get 
a type of medical care not much better than 
that their fathers or grandfathers réceived. 

3. The National Physician’s Committee 
pamphlet says that if the recommendations 
of the bill are enacted into law “they will 
destroy the private practice of medicine in 
the United States.” 

This statement is not true. If the bill is 
enacted into law, physicians will continue to 
practice medicine much as they do now. 
They will have the choice of practicing full 
time under the insurance system, of combin- 
ing care of patients paid for by insurance 
with care of uninsured patients and of those 
who prefer to pay for their care privately 
(that is, without making use of their insur- 
ance benefits), or of continuing to practice 
full time outside the insurance system. 

Patients will be free to choose their gen- 
eral practitioners and to change them if their 
flirt choice proves unsatisiactory. Doctors 
will be equally free to accept or reject patients 
who choose them. Free choice is explicitly 
guaranteed in the bill (sec. 905). 

4. Does the bill make provision for free 
care? 3 

No. The bill does not set up a system of 
free medical care; it sets up a system of med- 
ical-care insurance. Insured persons will not 
need to pay for their medical care or hospital- 
ization at the time they become sick, because 
it will already have been paid for in advance 
through their insurance contributions. 

5. It has been said that the bill makes no 
provision for the “indigent” who have no 
money at all to pay for their medical care 
and hospitalization. Is this true? 

No. This is not true. Under the insur- 
ance system, the indigent may be given the 
same medical and hospital benefits as the in- 
sured persons, if the public-welfare agencies 
agree to pay insurance premiums for them 
(sec. 910). 

In addition, under title XII of the bill 
(unified public assistance program), provision 
is made for “needy individuals” in the States 
and localities. The Federal grants-in-aid to 
State assistance plans would apply to medi- 
cal services provided for “needy individuals.” 

6. Isn't it true that under the bill the “en- 
tire medical profession in the United States 
would be placed under the direction of one 
man, the Surgeon General of the United 
States Public Health Service"? 

No. This is not true. Section 903 in the 
bill, which relate to administration is not 
concerned with the administration of medi- 
cal practice but with the administration of 
a system of paying for medical care. The pro- 
visions in the bill do not interfere with the 
professional aspects of medical practice. It 
should be emphasized that the bill specifically 
provides that the Surgeon General is “author- 
ized to negotiate and periodically to renego- 
tiate agreements or cooperative working ar- 
rangements” with the medical profession and 
with hospitals to “utilize their services and 
facilities and to pay fair, reasonable, and 
equitable compensation for such services and 
facilities.” The method of making payments 
to general practitioners is to be that which is 
elected by the majority of physicians in any 
given local area. 

In adopting the basic policics that would 
guide these arrangements, the Surgeon Gen- 
eral is required to consult with the National 
Advisory Medical and Hospital Council, on 
which the medical profession will be ade- 
quately represented through members they 
nominate. The final contractual, financial 
arrangements must be approved by the Social 
Security Board, a nonpolitical group, whose 
chief concern will be to make sure that the 
working people of the United States who pay 
for their medical and hospital care through 
8 contributions receive What they pay 
or. 
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7. It is said that the National Advisory 
Medical and Hospital Council will have no 
authority—will be merely a “puppet council.” 
Is this true? 

No. This is not true. This council has 
been given no final administrative authority, 
because a council of 17 persons is too large 
to do an effective job of administration, An 
explicit statement in the bill which bound the 
Surgeon General to follow the advice of the 
advisory council in every instance would 
hamper his freedom of action to an un- 
reasonable extent. He is, however, bound to 
consult them on all matters of policy. The 
bill is explicit and detailed in its description 
of the administrative policies on which the 
Surgeon General is authorized to act only 
after consultation with the council (see. 905). 

In appointing the members of the advisory 
council the Surgeon General is required to 
select them from panels of names submitted 
by professional and cther agencies and cr- 
ganizations concerned with medical services 
and eaucation, with the operation of hos- 
pitals and from other persons, agencies, or 
organizations informed on the need for or 
provision of medicai, hospital, or related serv- 
ices and benefits. It will, therefore, be a 
council ‘composed of experts in the various 
fields. No responsible administrator would 
dare to act contrary to the advice of an ad- 
visory council of this character on any mat- 
ter of importance unless he had adequate 
grounds on which he could defend his po- 
sition publicly. 

8. Isn't $3,000,000,000 a year an enormous 
amcunt of money to spend on medical care 
and hospitalization? 

Absolutely not. The sums of money to be 
allocated to the medical care and hospitaliza- 
tion account will not for the most part repre- 
sent new expenditures. To the extent that 
they do—through budgeted insurance ex- 
penditures—the people will receive somewhat 
more service than they do today. Only to 
that extent will people spend any more for 
the types of services to be provided. 

Medical care ordinarily costs the people of 
this country in direct payments and through 
taxation about $4,000,000,000 a year. Direct 
expenditures by the people themselves 
amount to about $3,000,000,000. About two- 
thirds of this sum is now expended for the 
benefits which will be provided under the 
bill. 

Moreover, it is probable that the $3,000,- 
000,000 estimate made by the National 
Physicians’ Committee is rather high for the 
long run. Three percent of wages or earn- 
ings of all persons, up to the taxable maxi- 
mum of $3,000 a year, is to be allocated to 
the medical care and hospitalization account. 
How large the total amount received will be 
will depend upon the number of employed 
individuals and the size of pay rolls and 
other earnings. It may not amount to more 
than $1,800,000,000; it may run as high as 
$2,700,009,000. 

9. Is it true that the Surgeon General will 
assign all patients to all doctors? 

Certainly not. Patients will have free 
choice of all general practitioners within the 
system, Critics of the bill have misinter- 
preted paragraph 905 (11) of the bill in or- 
der to make this false statement. This par- 
agraph states that in localities where physi- 
cians are paid on a per capita basis, the Sur- 
geon General is authorized to distribute on a 
pro rata basis among the practitioners of 
the area those individuals who, even after 
they have been notified to do so, fail to select 
& general practitioner or those who have been 
refused by the doctor they select. Such indi- 
viduais will, of course, be free to make a 
change if they do not like the physicians to 
whom they have been referred. 

The purpose of this paragraph is to insure 
that in any area where the doctors have 
chosen to be paid on a per capita basis, they 
will actually get their full pay, even for the 
insured persons who have failed to make a 
Selection or who, having made a selection 


(one or more times) have been unable to 
get any practitioner to accept them. In other 
words, this paragraph was included to protect 
the pHysician. It provides mainly for the 
assignment of dollars rather than of patients. 

10. Will the hospitalization provisions in 
the bill “destroy the voluntary hospital 
system”? 

No. This is nonsense. Nothing in the bill 
provides for or would even permit any inter- 
ference in the internal management of any 
hospitals—private, public, or sectarian. All 
hospitals which meet acceptable standards— 
such standards as those utilized by the Amer- 
ican Medical Association in determining 
whether or not hospitals shall be included in 
its annual register—would as a matter of 
course be included in the list of hospitals 
eligible to receive insured patients. In com- 
munities where hospital facilities are sparse, 
there will undoubtedly be common sense 
relaxation of these standards. There is ex- 
plicit provision in the bill for this (915 (f)). 
The object is to make hospital care more 
available to people—not less available. 

The assurance of adequate funds through 
the hospitalization benefits should enable 
hospitals to improye their facilities. The 
type of records which will be required will 
be no more difficult for hospitals to keep 
perhaps less difficult—than those required by 
the Biue Cross plans. 

11. Win the provisions for grants-in-aid 
for medical education mean that medical 
education will be “controlled” by the Surgeon 
General and that he will dictate which men 
and women may become medical students? 

Of course not. The provisions of section 
1111 of the bill give the Surgeon’ General no 
such authority. The purpose of this provi- 
sion is to provide needed funds for the stimu- 
lation and support of research and medical 
education. Projects must be initiated by the 
medical schools and research foundations 
themselves. Such requests must, of course, 
be approved by the Surgeon General after 
consultation with the advisory council, to 
make sure that public funds are wisely spent. 

This provision was put in the bill as a 
result of suggestions made by the medical 
profession in regard to the earlier Wagner 
health bill. It seems only proper that the 
people who profit so much by the advance- 
ments of medical science and improvements 
in medical education should contribute in 
this way to these desirable ends. 

12, Is it true that the insurance fund would 
be used to take over medical schools and 
hospitals? 

Of course not. There is absolutely nothing 
in the bill which would authorize or even 
permit this. Nothing in the bill permits in- 
terference in the internal management of 
either medical schools or hospitals. The pay- 
ment of hospital benefits to hospitals and of 
grants-in-aid to medical schools will provide 
a financial security that many institutions 
have never before possessed. This assurance 
of necessary funds should strengthen and 
stimulate them to do more effective work 
than they have ever done before, without in 
any way giving up independence and freedom 
of action. 

13. Is it true that the enactment of the bill 
will plunge the physicians into political 
slavery? 

This statement has been made by oppo- 
nents of the bill to confuse and disturb 
physicians and others. There is nothing 
political about the Social Security Board or 
about the office of the Surgeon General of 
the Public Health Service. The Social Se- 
curity Board is not governed by politics. Its 
members have term appointments which do 
not coincide with Presidential elections. The 
Surgeon General’s is also a term appoint- 
ment. The United States Public Health 
Service has a long and honorable record of 
almost 150 years. Many of the advances in 
public health which the editorials in certain 
medical journals credit to the private prac- 
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titioners of medicine have been stimulated 
by the activities of the Public Health Service 
and by similar public agencies. 

14. Is it true that under the hospitaliza- 
tion provisions of the bill people will not be 
able to choose their hospitals? 

People do not usually have free choice 
of hospitals today. Ordinarily, they go to 
the hospital in which the physician treating 
them has a staff appointment. Sometimes 
they have a choice of two or more hospitals 
in the community. They will have the same 
freedom under the provisions of the bill. 
They will have as much free choice of hos- 
pitals es they have today under the Blue 
Cross plans. All hospitals of good standing 
will undoubtedly elect to receive insured pa- 
tients in order to obtain the assurance of 
guaranteed income which will be available 
to them. 

15. Will people be obliged to take any doctor 
the insurance system tells them to, if this 
bill becomes law? 

Certainly not. The bill expressly provides 
free choice of general practitioners (sec. 905 
(2)). Ordinarily, a patient will go to a spe- 
cialist only on the recommendation of his 
physician. This is for the protection of the 
patient. Most people should see a general 
practitioner first before they go to a special- 
ist. The patient who goes to a specialist 
on the advice of a physician is likely to be 
taken care of more satisfactorily than if he 
follows the suggestion of a neighbor or picks 
out a name in the telephone book. 

16. The bill says the Surgeon General can 
limit the number of patients a physician 
will be allowed to treat. Won't this keep 
people from having the doctor of their choice? 

Not any more than at present when the 
patient chooses a doctor who already has all 
the patients he can take care of. This pro- 
vision in the bill (905 (10)) is merely per- 
missive. It states that “the Surgeon General 
may prescribe maximum limits to the num- 
ber of potential beneficiaries for whom a 
practitioner may undertake to furnish medi- 
cal benefits * + +” It does not require 
him to do so. Protection of patients and 
doctors was the only purpose in giving the 
Surgeon General permission to set a maxi- 
mum. Such a,maximum would undoubtedly 
be the largest number of persons whom one 
doctor could take care of satisfactorily. It 
would therefore be a larger number than 
doctors ordinarily take care of. As a result, 
this provision, if the Surgeon General found 
it wise to establish it, would rarely, if ever, 
interfere with the guaranteed freedom of in- 
sured persons to choose their own doctors. 

17. Will the enactment of the bill result 
in the deterioration of medical practice? 

On the contrary, it should improve the 
standards of medical practice. Many doctors 
are hampered today in their treatment of 
patients by the inability of the patient to 
pay for special diagnostic and treatment ser- 
vices he requires. The provisions for con- 
sultant and specialist services, for hospital 
care, and for X-ray and laboratory services 
as benefits under title IX of the bill will mean 
that doctors can make use of these services 
whenever they consider it advisable, without 
considering the patient's pocketbook. 

18. Doesn’t the phrase “with such rules 
and regulations as may be prescribed” used 
in section 905 of the bill mean that the Sur- 
geon General will have too much power? 

This phrase was emphasized in the national 
physicians committee pamphlet and has been 
frequently quoted in other criticisms of the 
bill to convey just this impression, No ad- 
ministrator can administer without setting 
up certain rules and regulations. It is a 
phrase commonly used in bills. It has no 
sinister significance. It merely gives the ad- 
ministrator the power to establish necessary 
administrative measures. He cannot use the 
rules and regulations to act contrary to the 
other provisions of the bill. 

19. Newspaper advertising against the bill, 
sponsored by medical and drug groups, says 
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that if it becomes law people must depend 
upon “a doctor who is paid by the Govern- 
ment and is presumably working 8 hours a 
day instead of 24.” Won't this make it very 
hard for people to get a doctor if they need 
one at night or on holidays? 

Certainly not. Any such idea is nonsense 
and an insult to the medical profession. 
There is not one statement in the bill which 
even implies that doctors are to work any 
specified number of hours. Many a doctor 
who answers a patient’s call today has no 
idea when, or whether, he will be paid for his 
services. Why should we assume that doc- 
tors will look after their patients less con- 
scientiously when they know they will be paid 
than they do today when payment is often 
problematical? 

20. Does the bill place “in the hands of one 
man—the Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service—the power and authority 
* © * to designate which doctors can be 
specialists?” 

This is the kind of question which can’t be 
answered with a flat “yes” or “no.” The bill 
provides that in determining what services 
and which practitioners shall be compensated 
at the higher rates of payment as specielist 
services and spectalists—solely for the pur- 
poses of rates of compensation under the in- 
surance program—the Surgeon General is to 
establish general standards for this purpose, 
but only after consultation with the 16 mem- 
bers of the advisory council, and by utilizing 
the standards and certifications already de- 
veloped by the agencies set up by the doctors, 
themselves. 


Justice for India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK ' 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 16. 1944 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, if we are 
to follow the logical consequences of the 
repeal of the Chinese Exclusion Act, then, 
indisputably, the argument forces itself 
upon our consciousness that the people 
of India and their descendants are de- 
serving of no less equal and equitable 
treatment. 

But leaving aside the potent arguments 
that from the Chinese have been re- 
moved the unconscionable stigma of 
“lesser breed”, and leaving aside the 
equally unanswerable argument that the 
soldiers of India have bravely fought a 
common foe on the battle fronts of 
Burma, Italy, north Africa and against 
the Japanese in southeastern Asia, a 
higher morality demands that we prove 
to ourselves, and to our allies, all our al- 
lies, that our preachments of democracy 
are not empty tenets. We cannot, on 
one hand, revile the Nazi theories of ra- 
cial supremacy, and, on the other, ignore 
the sinister implication of our immigra- 
tion legislation that bars one people and 
not another, restrictions based on no 

. moral or ethical ground save that of a 
man’s origin. 

We are paying a bitter price to learn 
the lesson of the interdependence of the 
world and its inhabitants. We fight in 
brotherhood, recognizing our mutual 
debts. Can we not underscore the broth- 
erhood away from the death-drenched 
battlefields? 


Practically, the amendment of the pro- 
visions of section 11 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, will make per- 
missive the admission of somewhat less 
than 100 Indians annually. 

The hue and cry that will rise in oppo- 
sition to the proposed establishment of 
an immigration quota for Indians and 
their right to citizenship, making much 
of the competitive labor argument and 
of the evils of widening immigration 
legislation, have, therefore, no validity, 
no foundation in fact. 

It is not a special privilege we accord 
the Indians in establishing for them an 
immigration quota, nor is if an act of 
condescension from our favored heights. 
It would be, rather, the acknowledgment 
of our sincerity in our battle cries, a re- 
newal in the faith of our founders. 

Moreover, and while this thought can- 
not take precedence over our American 
basic principles of equity and justice 
for all, the decisive, overt act of placing 
the Indians within the embrace of our 
immigration-quota laws, on the basis 
comparable to those of the other peoples, 
and citizenship, will rob the Axis of their 
most telling barbed weapon on the battle 
of psychological warfare. But were it a 
time of peace, we could do no less. 

For these reasons, I have this day in- 
treduced a bill to authorize the admis- 
sion into the United States and the nat- 
uralization of natives, and descendanis 
of natives, of India, a copy of which bill 
follows: 

A bill to authorize the admission into the 
United States and the naturalization of 
natives and descendants of natives, of India 
Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 

any provision of law to the contrary, natives 

of India, and persons descended from natives 


of India, may enter the United States (1) as 


immigrants allocated to the quota for India 
computed under the provisions of section 11 
of the Immigration Act of 1924, as amended 
(U. S. O., 1940 ed., title 8, sec, 211), and (2) 
as nonquota immigrants under section 4 (b), 
(d), (e), and (f) of such act, as amended 
(U. S. O., 1940 ed., title 8, sec. 204), A pref- 
erence up to 75 percent of the quota for 
India shall be given to natives of India resi- 
dent in India. As used in this section the 
term “India” includes the dependencies of 
India. 

Sc. 2. So much of section 303 of the Na- 
tionality Act of 1940, as amended, as precedes 
the proviso is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 303. The right to become a natural- 
ized citizen under the provisions of this act 
shall extend only to white persons, persons 
of African nativity or descent, descendants of 
races indigenous to the Western Hemisphere, 
Chinese persons or persons of Chinese 
descent, and natives of India and depend- 
encies thereof.” 


Protection of Congressional Government 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 16 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
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Recor an article from the Detroit Times 
of March 10 entitled “Bridges Asks Cru- 
sade To Protect Our Congressional Gov- 
ernment.” 

This is an account of the speech I made 
in the Senate on March 9. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Bors Asks CRUSADE TO Protect Our CON- 
GRESSIONAL GOVERNMENT 


Eprror's Note.—Following are excerpts from 
the speech of Senator STYLES Brinces (Repub- 
lican) of New Hampshire delivered on the 
floor of the Senate yesterday: 

“Only a few days ago, the Members of the 
Senate and the citizens of our great Republic 
were thrilled to the marrow by a demon- 
stration of principle beyond partisanship. 

“The majority leader of the Senate moved 
us all to the quick because it was crystal clear 
that he spoke, not as a New Dealer nor an old 
dealer, not as a Democrat, not even as a Sen- 
ator. He spoke in a capacity that surpasses 
all of these—he spoke as an American. 

“He felt it necessary to defend the honor 
and the integrity of the Congress of the 
United States against shocking accusations 
by the President of the United States. It 
was for him a particularly harsh task because 
he had, for so many years, served faithfully, 
whether in fair or foul political weather, as 
the President's spokesman in the Senate. 

“Americans everywhere were quick to feel 
the drama of our colleague’s action. It is to 
be devoutly hoped that they will not be slow 
to understand its deeper meaning. 

“They will grasp, I trusi, that, in defending 
the dignity and integrity of Congress, the 
Senator from Kentucky was not protecting 
us as individuals. Wis primary purpose, I 
feel sure, was to protect the legislative branch 
of our Federal Government—because he 
knows it to be the heart of American democ- 
racy. 

“If it were true, as the President has 
charged in his veto of the tax bill and on 
too many previous occasions, that this Con- 
gress is not a genuinely representative body 
but an instrument of ‘greed’ and ‘special 
privilege,’ it would mean that our democ- 
racy is corrupt at heart. And that we know, 
each of us in his private conscience, to be 
profoundly untrue. 

“Reduced to its simplest terms, the ques- 
tion raised by political events in these last 
three administrations is this: 

“Shall Congress continue to make the laws 
of the land or shall that central task be 
transferred, in large measure if not entirely, 
to the Executive? 

“Shall Congress, as the most direct and 
most sensitive instrument of the popular 
will, be permitted to play its constitutional 
role, or shall it be reduced and degraded 
into a blotter for the thoughts and wishes 
and purposes of the executive branch? 

“Let us be forewarned: If Congress, whether 
by connivance with the Executive or by de- 
fault, loses the full force of its law-making 
functions American democracy is finished. I 
am weighing my words. I dare pose the mat- 
ter so sharply because I consider the issue 
too vital for double-talk and evasion. 

“What we have witnessed in these critical- 
years is not simply an attempt of the Execu- 
tive to influence and shape legislation. It 
has been, in effect, a consistent attempt by 
the Executive to legislate. 

“Through the mechanisms of Executive 
orders, arbitrary edicts by appointive officials, 
directives flowing in tumultuous abundance 
from the various executive agencies, decisions 
have been made which have the force and 
the function of law. Repeatedly, the Execu- 
tive has sought to accomplish, by adminis- 
trative fiat, results that have not been au- 
thorized—or that have been specifically re- 
jected by Congress, 
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“We are all aware of the unprecedented 
extent to which the President has concen- 
trated the spending power of this Govern- 
ment in executive hands. What makes his 
recent veto of the tax law, and especially the 
strange language in which it was couched, 
so significant and so alarming is that it raises 
the danger of Presidential concentration of 
the taxing power as well, 

“But each of us knows and the country 
knows that the control of the Nation’s purse 
strings must remain firmly in the grip of 
Congress. To do less is to court disaster, 
The to-do about the tax veto was therefore 
both justified and wholesome. 

“We cannot permit this President or any 
President, whether we get a New Deal or a 
new deck, to intrude upon the taxing and 
spending functions of Congress. 

“The greatest danger that confronts the 
American democratic system at this time is 
that powers handed to certain administra- 
tive bodies for definite purposes and for what 
we thought were specific periods of time may 
be exercised too long or even in perpetuity. 
Because it is the greatest danger, it is also 
the greatest challenge to our sense of vigi- 
lance. 

“Official agencies have a tendency to en- 
trench themselves and perpetuate themselves. 
That is human nature and, more to the point, 
that is in the nature of power itself. Author- 
ity loaned for a given time becomes a habit. 
It takes on the psychology of permanence. 
Rare indeed is the administrative body that 
can be left free to fix its own life span. The 
emergency which may have brought it into 
being somehow is never liquidated. 

Are the President, the W. P. B., the W. L. B., 

and the rest of the alphabet bureaus to con- 
tinue sending forth thousands of directives 
with the force of law long after hostilities are 
over? 

“Is our economy to remain in its wartime 
straitjacket, or some new one that may be 
designed by these bureaus, until the official 
guardians themselves decide when, if ever, to 
release us? 

“That certainly was not the intent of Con- 
gress in voting wartime authorities to the 
administration. 

“It seems to me, and to many others, of 
the utmost importance that Congress should 
apply itself without further delay to the ur- 
gent problem of setting a juridical terminus 
upon all wartime powers. We dare not, if 
we value our constitutional Government, 
leave any margins of doubt or any unclarity 
on this matter. 

“At a time when national unity is of such 
paramount value, it is truly heartbreaking 
that an unprecedented competition in the do- 
main of legislation should have been set up 
by the executive branch of the Government. 

“It is deeply to be deplored that attacks not 
only on the actions but on the intentions of 
Congress should have become almost second 
nature for the President and a portion of his 
political entourage. 

“I am thoroughly convinced that the bal- 
ance can be restored, unity achieved, not by 
appeasement of the President but by ordered 
and self-respecting restoration of the full 
rights and total functions of Congress. 

“Some months ago, I read an article on Con- 
gress by the eminent historian, Prof. Charles 
A. Beard. After citing some ripe samples of 
the abuse against Congress, Professor Beard 
wrote: 

“Tf such statements are true, their repre- 
sentative government is dead in the United 
States. And, more ominous still, the people 
of the United States, who elect these Sena- 
tors and Representatives, are incapable of 
self-government. In that case, what have we 
to look forward to except one-man tyranny 
of some variety?’ 

“Of course, he denied that those accusa- 
tions had any truth in them and concluded 
with words that sum up what I tried to convey 
today: 


“The faults of our Congress,’ Professor 
Beard wrote, ‘are, in the last analysis, our 
faults. We cannot kill off Congress without 
committing suicide as a democratic nation. 
We cannot hamstring Congress without ham- 
stringing our own American civilization. 
American talents should be concentrated on 
the problem of maintaining and improving 
constitutional government in America—the 
most precious institution of liberty, the most 
certain bulwark against servitude that we, 
as a people, possess.’ 

“I regard the reestablishment of the full 
functions of Congress as the most important 
single domestic problem facing the American 
people, and I know that many of my col- 
leagues in the Senate share this view. 

“I call upon you all, I plead with you, to 
join with me in a crusade to safeguard con- 
gressional government without reference to 
party or to differences on other issues. 

“Only thus can we leave our own republic 
as we found it, a government of three co- 
ordinated branches working in unity and har- 
mony under the genius of our Constitution.” 


+ 


The Fourth Term—Debate in Print Be- 
tween Hon. James M. Mead, of New 
York, and Hon. Styles Bridges, of New 
Hampshire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 16 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, Town Meetings in Print, published in 
the Washington News Digest. This town 
meeting is a debate in print between the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
Mr. Mean] and myself on the subject of 
should there be a fourth term? 

As might be expected, my answer to the 
question is “No,” while that of the Sena- 
tor from New York is “Yes.” 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SHOULD THERE BE A FOURTH Term? 
No! 


(By SryLes Bripces, United States Senator 
from New Hampshire) 


In a debate several months ago on the ques- 
tion of whether President Roosevelt should 
run for a fourth term, I was asked whether 
the American people should be denied the 
right to vote for him. It is quite manifest 
that they not only have that right, but that 
they will have the opportunity. 

Nevertheless, the question over simplifies a 
very serious situation in this country. To 
my mind, it is a very serious situation when 
a sizable part of our population comes to 
such a mental state as to consider that any 
man should serve four terms in the White 
House; that any one man is indispensable. 
That is not the proper state of mind for a 
people capable of self-government. It raises 
the question of whether we are actually 
capable of this vaunted self-government. 

It goes without saying that if a majority 
of the people of this country want Mr. Roose- 
velt for a fourth term they will certainly 
have him. But that in no way removes its 
self-evident evils; it in no way disputes our 
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contention that this is the road to dictator- 
ship. 

No invidious comparisons are intended, but 
the plain and unchallengeable facts are that 
the German people voted their republic away; 
they voted their legislative body into impo- 
tency; they voted the dictatorship which they 
have. Now, we are told, and there is reason 
to believe, that they would like to get away 
from it and end the war, but they can't. 

Similarly, we are up against the inescapa- 
ble situation in this country that Mr. Roose- 
velt's nomination will not be the result of 
any burning desire for him on the part of 
the members of his own party. It will be 
the result of power politics. He will be 
drafted not by any great group of thinking 
people. He Will be drafted by a group of 
jobhoiders wholly dependent upon him, 
They have no other choice. 

We must be realistic about these things. 
We must face the facts of political life. 
Our system of electing Presidents is not one 
whereby 135,000,000 people, or the percentage 
of them of voting qualifications, stop on a 
stated day and determine judiciously upon 
one in their midst to be President, unswayed 
by prejudices, pressures, obligations, selfish- 
ness—the thousand and one experiences 
which shape our conduct generally. We have 
not attained perfection on earth, as have 
no other people, of course. We know of the 
countless factors which enter into a frater- 
nity election, an election in the church. We 
make decisions in business based on obliga- 
tions we have assumed or the hold over 
us which some other man has gained. In 
a greatly organized and complicated society 
there is no such thing as complete freedom 
of action, and, not as much as we should 
like to believe, of thought. 

One of the most effective appeals of the 
New Deal has been that big business, or pow- 
erful corporations, formerly dominated the 
people. Assuming for the purpose of argu- 
ment that this is true, how did they come to 
attain this domination if it was not that they 
slowly built up their power over the years? 
Power begets power. Why isn’t it similarly 
true then that men in politics acquire power? 
Politics is but a vast industry out of which 
men seek to carve careers, just as in business 
or the professions. Since the beginning of 
time men have been seeking power over their 
fellow men. They choose different vehicles 
for the purpose. 

Our politicians work at the business of 
politics just as bankers work at the business 
of banking, physicians at the business of doc- 
toring, and so on. And, more generally than 
otherwise, each group sticks to its last and 
acquires little knowledge of how the other 
group operates. You have heard a thousand 
times a doctor or a banker or a businessmen 
say: “I do not know anything about politics.” 

The Presidency is our highest office in the 
field of politics. The man getting that office 
assumes tremendous power immediately he 
takes the oath. In the brief period of a min- 
ute or so he acquires a vast patronage army. 
He has the careers of our military men, those 
of our diplomatic service, of millions of our 
citizens, in the palm of his hand. I am not 
referring to the power over the people gener- 
ally, which is his. The Presidency of the 
United States has rightfully been described 
as the most powerful office in the world. Iam 
referring, however, to the direct power which 
he nas over the jobs of men, the way in which 
they make their living. These men are di- 
rectly beholdened to him, These millions are 
selfishly interested in his remaining in office. 

We all recall that there were selfish poli- 
ticlans who wanted President Coolidge to run 
again. Their political kites were tied to him. 
There were some men of this mind who had 
considerable stature themselves, but it meant 
political profit for them for Mr. Coolidge to 
remain in the Presidency. 

I have heard many students of government 
since express the opinion that had Mr. Cool- 
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idge been nominated again he would have 
been elected. Aside from his own desires in 
the matter, the mechanics of politics, so to 
speak, prevented his being nominated—the 
rivalries of politics, if you please. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s dangerous accomplishment 
in the 11 years of his tenure has been utterly 
to crush these rivalries within his own party, 
to greatly weaken them and intimidate them 
even outside of his party or of the field of 
politics altogether. 

He has been able to take under his control, 
for their own selfish forces, such air tight 
political machines as Kelly’s in Chicago and 
Frank Hague's in Jersey, thousands of mayor- 
alty and gubernatorial machines throughout 
the country, thousands of our business lead- 
ers; our leaders in the professional world are 
obligated and beholdened to one or more gov- 
ernmental agencies of his creation. Men so 
obligated or beholdened are not really “free” 
men. They are utterly removed from the le- 
gitimate field of political criticism. They 
dare not, regardless of what they may think 
deep in their minds, seek to use their lead- 
ership abilities against the set-up. More 
likely they use it to perpetuate it. Why 
bring their house down on them, they ask 
selfishly. 

Tt is my fear that after what Mr. Roosevelt 
has accomplished in this direction in 11 years 
he will completely have crushed all opposi- 
tion in another 5 years. That is the dictator- 
ship danger which we face. He succeeded in 
crushing the independence of our legislative 
system. Those of his own party came to be 
mere rubber stamps and those of the opposi- 
tion party were more or less intimidated by 
the nature of things from too much self- 
assertiveness. Congress has bounded back 
with the 1942 elections. This vote of the 
people encouraged independence of action. 
But after this wholesome manifestation by 
the people, what will be the attitude of Con- 
gress should he, perchance, be reelected? 
Congress will drop back to a state of impo- 
tency. There will be little independence of 
action. This is the way of men. We of Con- 
gress will have made a hard fight. But we 
will have become worn out. 

And the very fact that the tremendous 
propaganda facilities at Mr. Roosevelt's com- 
mand has succeeded in convincing many of 
our people of his indispensability shows what 
his acquired power had done to our minds. 
This is not the proper state of mind for a 
people who would remain free. 


YES! 


(By James M. Mean, United States Senator, 
New York) 


Any thought given to the question of a 
fourth term for the present occupant of the 
White House must, of necessity, involve the 
consideration of the present world-wide emer- 
gency. Thig war, the most widespread and 
devastating in all the history of humankind, 
necessarily overshadows every other question 
before the people of this country and of the 
world. Any important step taken now by the 
American people, and for that matter by any 
of the peoples engaged in this war, will 
naturally affect favorably or adversely the 
progress of the war, 

Only one short year ago the position of the 
United Nations in the conflict against the 
Axis was most grave, and to many critics and 
military experts the outlook was dark and 
ominous. Hitler had launched a three-point 
campaign upon which he expected victory for 
the Axis. Included in this three-point pro- 
gram was his drive on Stalingrad which, if 
successful, would find his armies in complete 
control of the great oil reserves of the Cau- 
casus. And upon the success of this drive 
for Stalingrad and the oil fields beyond, he 
gambled Germany. 

Next to his drive into the Caucasus was the 
importance he attached to the success of 
Rommel’s army in Africa, and you will recall 
that they were virtually pounding at the gates 


and the picture looks brighter. 


of Cairo and Alexandria. Rommel had already 
overrun north Africa and, after taking Cairo, 
he, too, would go beyond the Suez and into 
the precious petroleum fields of Iran and Iraq. 
This would give the forces of Hitler all the 
petroleum supplies of the Old World so neces- 
sary for the armies of Russia as well as those 
who were carrying the banner of the United 
Nations in the Middle East and in India. 

Hitler's third step for victory was in the At- 
lantic where wolf-packs of his undersea boats 
sank our shipping even faster than we were 
then able to construct new tonnage. 

Hitler’s acquirement of the oil fields of the 
Caucasus and the Middle East, if followed 
with the success of his U-boat campaign in 
the Atlantic, would render the armies of our 
allies impotent, leaving the United States 
alone to resist the rising menace of the Axis 
Powers. Fortunately for us and as the direct 
result of carefully planned strategy emanat- 
ing from conferences in which our President 
participated, the situation is changed today 
Rommel was 
not only stopped, but driven out of Africa; 
Stalingrad proved the turning point of the 
war in Russia, and, in both instances, the 
volume and the might of America’s lend-lease 
assistance contributed substantially to the 
success of the United Nations. The U-boat 
menace was met in similar fashion, and to- 
day our ships are sailing the seven seas with 
a higher degree of safety. 

Good leadership in the past rescued the 
cause of the United Nations. Good leader- 
ship in the future will hasten the day of 
victory and bring our boys home to us with 
less casualties from the brutal conflict. The 
war, therefore, remains the predominant 
problem before the peoples of the world. 
By the same token, the biggest job in the 
world is that of the Presidency of the United 
States. The action, therefore, that we will 
take in the forthcoming Presidential cam- 
paign will naturally affect our fortunes far 
beyond our own individual opinions, 

From present indications, we hope the war 
in Europe will be terminated within a year’s 
time. In another year we expect to destroy 
the treacherous enemy of the Pacific and 
then the period of demobilization of the 
military and réconversion of our economy 
will take place. There will also occur dur- 
ing the years immediately following the war 
the organization of the peace. In the great 
conferences among the leaders of the na- 
tions of the world it behooves us to be rep- 
resented by the most effective, resourceful, 
and influential leadership possible. A re- 
view of the President’s record, his qualifica- 
tions, and his experiences will, in my opin- 
ion, lead anyone to believe that he is 
equipped beyond any candidate for the 
Presidency currently receiving consideration. 
The President's familiarity with the prob- 
lems of the war, his intimate acquaintance 
with the leaders of the United Nations, and 
his knowledge gained throughout the prog- 
ress of the emergency make him invaluable 
in the conferences ahead, 

It is inconceivable in my opinion to expect 
that Great Britain will dispose of the leader- 
ship of her renowned Prime Minister or that 
Russia will drop Stalin, Premier and Com- 
mander in Chief of the brave Soviet forces 
or that China, with its great hopes and aspira- 
tions for the future, will dismiss the services 
of General Chiang Kai-shek. And, by the 
same reasoning, it is inconceivable in my 
opinion that the majority of the people of the 
United States will dispose of the man who has 
been leading us so effectively and so valiantly 
since the coming of the emergency. It is 
my humble opinion, gained from my observa- 
tions while visiting the battle fronts through- 
out the world, that this is our best-run war, 
that the selections of the men who lead our 
military and naval forces have been unques- 
tionably of the highest possible character. It 
is likewise my opinion that the choice of the 
laymen who head our war-production agen- 
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cies have been excellent selections which 18 
plainly shown by the record. In the First 
World War we were unable to produce an 
effective fighting plane for our overseas forces, 
During that war our armies were supplied 
with planes and necessary heavy equipment 
by English and French munition producers. 
However, in this war under the outstanding 
leadership we now enjoy, we have amazed the 
world and broken every known record by sup- 
plying not only our own forces with their 
every need, but by meeting in large measure 
the military needs of every one of our allies. 

This record has been indeed miraculous, 
Turning out military planes at the rate of 
10,000 a month and seagoing tonnage 
at the rate of 20,000,000 dead-weight tons 
a year, together with all of the thousands of 
items of modern warfare in record-breaking 
numbers is indeed a most creditable perform- 
ance. All of this did not just happen. It 
was not accidental, I assure you. There is 
of necessity real leadership involved in such 
a gigantic undertaking and that leadership 
is the leadership that we enjoy in the White 
House today. That leadership represents 
America’s greatest single asset at this time, 
That leadership should be drafted until the 
job of the war and the foundations of the 
peace have been completed, 


Clearing Up the Fog 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1944 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Oil City (Pa.) Derrick of March 14, 1944; 

CLEARING UP THE FOG 

No question in recent months has aroused 
as much controversy as the sdidiers’ ballot, 
It is befogged by ignorance, beclouded with 
partisanship and bedeviled by political slick- 
ers who think they see in it a fine chance to 
gather up a lot of votes this fall for the 
fourth-term candidate. It is woefully mis- 
understood by the public. 

The Federal ballot which Mr. Roosevelt 
and his henchmen want sent to the soldiers 
and sailors will not work. Some hope is 
held by the Democrats that the men and 
women in the armed forces would vote for 
their Commander in Chief. On the other 
hand, there is some suspicion that they would 
vote against the man who conferred on labor 
the power to strike and who numbers its 
leaders among his political friends. This 
antistrike feeling is strong among our fighters, 

We may skip this and ask how the vot- 
ing of our armed forces would be conducted 
through use of the Federal ballot. This 
ballot would be confined to Presidential elec- 
tors, United States Senators and Congress- 
men. Presidential electors and United States 
Senators are elected by States. There is no 
mention of any State on the Federal ballot, 

The Federal ballot would deprive soldiers 
and sailors from Pennsylvania, for instance, 
from voting for their State senators, repre- 
sentatives, members of the supreme and 
superior courts, auditor general, and State 


treasurer. There are 34 Governors to he 
elected this fall. The Federal ballot excludes 
them.. 


How would the voting of the Federal ballot 
be handled? Would there be ballot boxes at 
the front, or at the bases? Would they be in 
all the camps, headquarters, and hospitals? 
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Who would guarantee the integrity of this 
operation? Please do not go hypocritical and 
ask us if we wish to impugn the honesty of 
our fighting men. In politics one cannot 
trust his brother. ‘ 

Let us concede that the ballots would be 
marked in gocd faith by all those entitled to 
mark them. Will there be a judge of elec- 
tion and two inspectors to oVersee the opera- 
tion? Suppose more ballots came back to 
Pennsylvania than there were Pennsylvania 
voters in the armed services. Would this 
vitiate the entire Pennsylvania soldier vote? 
How would the fraud be eliminated? 

Would the ballot boxes be properly sealed 
and their contents carefully guarded until 
they were delivered to the election authori- 
ties at home? How would we know the 
voters were qualified or weuld it make any 
difference if minors voted? 

Do the American people want this slipshod 
arrangement when it comes to registering 
their preference for President and Congress 
of the United States? Besides, this opera- 
tion would be clearly unconstitutional. The 
ballot is left to the States for the reasons we 
have stated. But after what the New Deal 
has already done to the Constitution, why 
should we wonder at this? 

Very well. What do the States have to 
offer? Every person in the armed services 
entitled to vote will be mailed a post card 
telling him how to request a ballot. He will 
then get one which he can mark for all State 
and Federal offices and mail it back to the 
proper board. The envelope he uses will be 
the evidence of the vote's integrity. This 
vote will be counted in the district from 
which the voter hails as it would in an or- 
dinary election. As several months will be 
allowed for this procedure no voter need be 
missed. 

This is simple enough, but the New Deal 
mayor of New York takes Governor Dewey to 
task for opposing the Federal ballot and sup- 
porting the State method. La Guardia rolls 
up terrifying figures about the mailing vol- 
ume. Poppycock! There are just three 
pieces of mail for every person in the armed 
forces. What does this amount to alongside 
any soldier’s or sailor's private mall? 

We have gone into this explanation to clear 
up a lot of fog, misrepresentation, and down- 
right political skullduggery. There is no 
other way to conduct soldier voting and guar- 
antee its honesty than by using the regular, 

legal State method. 


The Polish Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 16, 1944 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I desire to insert an article written 
by Mr, F. A. Voigt, who is the editor of 
the Nineteenth Century and After, which 
I understand is one of the most impor- 
tant political magazines in England. 

I am advised that as editor of the 
Nineteenth Century, that he is frequently 
the spokesman of the permanent official- 
dom of the Foreign Office as well as a 
close friend of the former Under Secre- 
tary of State Lord Vansittart, who rep- 
resents the conservative strongly anti- 
German group of the British govern- 
ment. 


It is understood that foreign govern- 
ments throughout Europe pay a great 
deal of attention to what Voigt has to 
say. 

POLAND 
I 


The Russian declaration of January 11th? 
has uncovered the biggest political crisis of 
the Second World War so far. All Europe is 
looking on. The conflict between Russia and 
Foland does not concern the “Curzon Line,” 
it does not really concern the frontiers of 
Poland or her demographic structure. 

The questions are not: 

Shall her eastern border be shifted west- 
ward? Shall she lose her eastern territories, 
or, losing them, acquire, in their place, west- 
ern territories at the expense of Germany? 

The question is: Shall Poland exist? 

Beyond this, there is another question: 
Shall Europe exist—the Europe we have 
known, and hope to know again, the Europe 
for which the war is being fought, the Europe 
which alone gives the war any meaning, a 
Europe that is neither anarchy, nor servi- 
tude, the Europe that is a balanced integral 
whole, the Europe of systems and ideas, 
varied yet related, the Europe of many sov- 
erign states, big and small, the Europe that 
is so much more than a geographical expres- 
sion, Europe, the stronghold of the Graeco- 
Roman and Christian heritage? That is the 
question, 

Without Poland there can be no such Eu- 
rope. That is why, in September 1939 Eng- 
land and the Empire went to war. The threat 
to Polish independence was a threat to 
Europe—and, therefore, to Great Britain and 
the Empire. The threat to Polish inde- 
pendence is still a threat to Europe, no 
matter whence it comes. The threat was 
twofold in 1939, for hardly had Poland 
been invaded from the west, when she 
was invaded from the east and, for the fourth 
time in her history, partitioned—this time 
between Russia and Germany. 

Today the threat is twofold still. What 
the Russians, in effect, demand is this: that 
Great Britain and the United States recognize 
the partition accomplished in connivance 
with the Germans. But with this difference, 
that, whereas the eastern half of Poland is to 
be annexed by Russia, the western regions 
shall form a vassal state on the border of the 
Soviet Union, 

The Drang nach Osten was thrown back at 
Stalingrad. It has now been succeeded by the 
Drang nach Westen. Poland is the victim of 
the one, as of the other. But not Poland 
only. Three recent events mark the opening 
moves, as it were, of the Drang nach Westen: 
the appointment of Tito as field marshal and 
head of a rival government in Yugoslavia, the 
treaty between Russia and Czechoslovakia, 
and the Russian declaration of January lith. 

The declaration is not at all conciliatory, as 
it is made out to be; it is not devised to bring 
the conflict between Poland and Russia to an 
end. It is devised to accentuate the con- 
flict, to increase the fearful pressure to which 
Poland has so long been subjected, and force 
her to accept terms incomparably harsher 
than any terms which Great Britain and the 
United States would think of imposing on a 
defeated Germany. The terms, if accepted, 
would mean the end of Polish independence, 

The Russian Declaration is not mere propa- 
ganda, though it contains propaganda, It is 
not a mere statement of policy. It is a 
formidable political action, undertaken by 
one of the most formidable of great powers. 

Let us examine the declaration in detail: 

It twice refers to the Polish Government as 
“émigré.” The term “émigré” has been en- 
dowed with derogatory meaning by Russian 
propaganda as well as by world-wide propa- 
ganda that serves the interests of Russia. 


For official text v. The Times, January 
12, 1944. 
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The term “émigré” when so used of a govern- 
ment in exile is meant to convey that such a 
Government is not representative democratic, 
popular, or legitimate, no matter whether it 
is really so or not. The term is used of every 
exiled government which the Russians do not 
favor. It is not used of the Norwegian Gov- 
ernment, for example, nor of the Czecho- 
slovak Government. There was a time when 
the Czechoslovak Government had not, as yet, 
found favor in Moscow, and was therefore 
qualified as “émigré.” The Yugoslav Govern- 
ment in exile was not émigré until Russia 
began to disapprove of its policy. Nor was 
the Polish Government émigré when the 
military situation in Russia was so critical 
that the help of every possible ally was 
needed. 

The term “émigré” might seem a title of 
honor, The Allied Governments who are 
émigré left their countries because they 
refused to surrender and were resolved to con- 
tinue the fight on the side of England against 
Germany, Poland was fighting on England’s 
side during the darkest days of the war, when 
France had fallen and she stood alone. The 
Polish Air Force played a glorious part in the 
Battle of Britain, Polish soldiers and sailors 
showed marvelous skill and valor in the 
common cause. Yugoslavia dared to reject 
the alluring terms offered by the enemy. She 
came into the war on the side of Great Britain 
after France had fallen and before Russia 
was an ally. Nevertheless both the Polish 
and Yugoslav. Governments qualified as 
“émigré” with disparaging intent and dam- 
aging effect—so powerful is ingratitude, and 
gratitude so weak. 

To the Russians, the term “émigré” recalls 
those who fied from Russia during the revolu- 
tion, and conspired against the newly estab- 
lished régime, They were represented as re- 
actionaries and enemies of the people. The 
term émigré, therefore, which is placed in the 
first and final paragraphs of the declaration, 
gives it a polemical twist, although the term 
is in itself correct. 5 

Is the Polish Government in London reac- 
tionary or undemocratic or unrepresentative 
of the Polish people, as it is made out to be? 

When a government is exiled from its own 
country and when that country is occupied 
by a hostile army, there can be no elections 
and no effective legislation. How, then, can 
any such government be representative or, 
if it is so, be sure that it remains so? 

It can, by wireless and by courier, be in 
close touch with its own nation, and can 
follow the trend of public opinion. When 
the nation is united against an external foe 
(as the Poles are) and when there is an effi- 
cient secret organization that embodies the 
national will (as there is in Poland), then the 
government in exile can be representative 
as a kind of delegation abroad or as a trustee. 

The Polish prime minister is, a peasant of 
humble origin. Polish industrial labor is 
“represented” by Socialists, of whom one is 
a member of the Jewish bund which favors a 
radical form of socialism. On the whole, the 
Polish Government is as “representative” as 
is humanly possible. If seen through a me- 
dium undistorted by propaganda, it appears 
on balance, moderate, democratic, leftish. 
Although the machinery of popular represen- 
tation cannot operate in Poland, the govern- 
ment could be repudiated overnight by the 
Polish people, who, through their organiza- 
tions, can unmistakably give effect to their 
will. Even if the Polish Government wished 
to accept the Russian claim to eastern Poland 
it could not do so, because the people of Po- 
land are uncompromising in their refusal to 
sacrifice national territory—just as the people 


To be fully representative,“ the Polish 
Government should include few Ukrainians, 
It does not; however if it did the conflict with 
Russia would be further exacerbated—and 
the British Foreign Office further embar- 
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of England would be, if she were unhappy 
enough to find herself in a similar situation. 
In this there is no difference between the 
Polish right, middle and left. All are equal- 
ly hostile, not only out of personal conviction, 
but also out of the knowledge that if they 
were to sign away Polish territory, they would 
be repudiated by the Polish people. 

It is stated in the Russian declaration Sint 
“the territories of western Ukraine * * 
and the territories of western pelicans 
(the names given by the Russians to the 
eastern half of Poland) “were incorporated 
in the Soviet Ukraine and Soviet Byelorussia” 
(and therefore in the Soviet Union) “in ac- 
8 with the will of the population 

* © as expressed in a plebiscite, which 
was carried out on a broad democratic basis 
in 1939.“ Let us examine this statement. 


u 


Poland was invaded by Russian troops with- 
out a declaration of war on September 17, 
19392 The Russians occupied the eastern 
half of Poland by arrangement with the Ger- 
mans, who held the western half. The Rus- 
sians set up a military and civilian adminis- 
tration and divided the occupied territory in 
two districts, calling them “Western White 
Russia” and “Western Ukraine,” and treating 
them as extensions of the White Russian‘ 
and Ukrainian Soviet Republics which are 
part of the Union of Soviet Republics. 

The heads of the administration were 
mostly Russians from the Soviet Union, 
though a few Polish Communists were ad- 
mitted. The Polish police were replaced by 
Russian militiamen. Law courts were sup- 
pressed, and many Polish schools and 
churches were closed down. As in the Baltic 
States later on, so in eastern Poland, vast 
numbers of citizens were arrested and de- 
ported to Russia with their families, 

The deportations which began almost im- 
mediately, went on for many months, They 
were carried out in accordance with an elab- 
orate system, which appears to have been es- 
sentially the same in Poland as in the Baltic 
States later on. All “anti-Soviet elements,” 
as the Russians called them, were Liable to 
arrest and deportation. These included mag- 
istrates, police, judges, lawyers, members of 
parliament, prominent members of political 
parties (and all members of parties and or- 
ganizations of a real or supposedly anti-Rus- 
sian character), members of patriotic leagues 
and societies, persons in any way associated 
with the outside world—such as representa- 
tives of foreign firms, persons employed by 
foreign legations, consulates, or chambers of 
commerce, persons engaged in trade or corre- 
spondence with foreign countries, former 
members of the Red Cross, former civil ser- 
vants, priests, members of the nobility, mer- 
chants, industrialists, landowners, and own- 
ers of hotels and restaurants.“ 

The deportations in eastern Poland were 
not confined to Poles, but also to White Ru- 
thenians and Ukrainians. Almost all the 
Ukrainian political leaders, in particular the 
leaders of the U. N. D. O. (Ukrainian National 
Party), were deported. So were many 
Ukrainian farmers and peasants, 


*The Nineteenth Century and After, June, 
1943, p. 245. 

‘White Ruthenian and White Russian are 
alternative appellations. “Ruthenian” is a 
Latinized form of Russian. 

We have in our possession a copy of an 
official document—an order of the Russian 
Commissary of the Interior at Kowno (No- 
vember 28, 1940, No. 0054)—which classifies 
“anti-Soviet elements” according to 14 cate- 
gories and numerous sub-categories. It may 
seem queer that stamp-collectors and Espe- 
rantists could be considered dangerous, but 
they are entered in category 10, i. e., “per- 
sons in personal relations or in correspond- 
ence with foreign countries, with foreign le- 
gutions or consulates, Esperantists and 
philatelists.” 


For a comprehensive account of these de- 
portations a whole volume would be needed. 
They make up one of the most awful tragedies 
of our time. We cannot, here, do better than 
give the brief summary of the main facts, 
which appeared in the Manchester Guardian.“ 

“These unfortunate people were transported 
in cattle trucks hundreds and thousands of 
miles into the remote and desolate regions of 
Asiatic and Arctic Russia. Many of them 
died on the way. The rest were imprisoned 
or put in labor camps or on collective farms 
in Kazakstan and elsewhere. Some were 
forced to work in mines in Karaganda and 
Kolyma, others along the Trans-Siberian 
Railway or in brickworks and sawmills in 
many districts of central Russia. Thousands 
died from overwork, illness, and under-nour- 
ishment—particularly the old people and 
young children. They were forced to live 
in overcrowded barracks without sanitation, 
in stables, earth huts, and even pig sties with- 
out light or heating in many cases. Those 
who were too old or ill to work usually re- 
ceived no food or money and had to be main- 
tained by their families or friends. Quite 
small children thus often supported their 
aged or ailing relatives. The mortality of 
these children was fearful. Precise figures 
are unobtainable, but it is estimated that be- 
tween 25 and 30 percent succumbed of about 
180,000 children deported from Poland and 
roughly 30,000 from the Baltic States. Many 
families were broken up and dispersed to dif- 
ferent regions—wives were separated from 
husbands and children from their parents. 

We have mentioned these deportations, 
which had begun before the plebiscite held 
by the Russians in eastern Poland (and sub- 
sequently in the Baltic States), because they 
exercised a powerful influence on the vote, 
seeing that persons who, by their words or 
actions before and during the poll, could be 
classified as anti-Soviet were, therefore, lla- 
ble to deportation. 

mr 


The ethnography of eastern Poland is dis- 
puted. We give the Polish official figures, 
though with the proviso that these figures 
have been challenged by some authorities. 
The Ukrainians of eastern Galicia, in particu- 
lar, dispute the figures relating to themselves. 

According to the Polish census of the year 
1931, eastern Poland, that is to say the Polish 
territories occupied by the Russians in 1939, 
had a population of 13,200,000: 5,274,000 Poles 
(40 percent); 4,841,000 Ukrainians (36.7 per- 
cent); 1,596,000 White Ruthenians (12 per- 
cent); 1,109,000 Jews (8.4 percent), (the re- 
mainder is made up of Russians, Germans, 
Lithuanians, Czechs, and others). 

The elections for “Popular Assemblies” to 
represent the Polish White Ruthenian and 
Ukrainian territories were held on October 
22, 1939. Space does not allow us to de- 
scribe in detail the complicated procedure 
by which elections of a type unknown in 
Poland, were organized in about a fortnight. 
Only a few days were allowed for dividing a 
population of 12,662,000 people“ in 2,424 
constituencies. The electorate was not made 
Teally aware what the “Popular Assemblies” 
were for. The Municipal Council of Lem- 
berg (Lwów) did issue a statement that the 
Assemblies were to decide upon the future 
national status of the Polish Ukraine. A 
similar statement was published in the Rus- 
sian newspaper Izvestia. But the population 
as a whole cannot have known what really 
was afoot. The citizens of Lemberg probably 
knew. Perhaps that is why, when the elec- 
tions came, they produced such a meager poll. 
It is hardly conceivable that the primitive 

ts of remote villages in White Ru- 
thenia could have known. 

The Election Committees were composed of 
persons who were, for the most part, stran- 


Tine Manchester Guardian, December 28, 
1943. 

*Those residing in the region ceded to 
Lithuania being excluded. 
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gers. It may be that local Communists had 
a share in them, but it must at best have 
been a very humble share. The elections 
were organized by the Russian military and 
civil administration under the superintend- 
ence of the Russian higher authorities, 
Many Russian officials—including members 
of the N. K. V. D. (secret police) - arrived from 
Moscow as organizers. 

The candidates were not chosen by the 
electorate. They were appointed by the 
Russian authorities and were, as a rule, per- 
sons quite unknown in the constituency. 
Many, if not most, were politruks (political 
officers) who had been sent from Russia, 
Some factories tried to put forward their own 
candidates, but were invariably overruled by 
the “Politruks.” In come constituencies the 
candidates were members of the Russian mili- 
tary and civil administration. In one con- 
stituency, the candidates were Mr. Molotov 
and Marshal Voroshiloff* In some of the 
rural constituencies the candidates were il- 
literate. 

While multitudes of the electorate—Pol- 
ish, Polish Ukrainian, and White Ruthenian 
political leaders and organizers—were being 
deported to Russia, many persons arrived 
from Russia not only to organize but also to 
vote as “permanent or temporary residents.” 
Agitators were also imported from Russia” 
Speeches and lectures, and propagandist plays 
(some of them with well-known Russian 
casts) were given. “Propaganda trains” of 
the kind used in Russia during the revolu- 
tion, were sent to Poland. Russian troops 
took part in the canvassing—“ the soldier 
egitator was here and there and every- 
where.” ” 

The propaganda was directed against im- 
perialism and capitalism, against the Polish 
land-owning class, in particular, against 
Ukrainian nationalism, and, of course, for 
the Soviet Union and its achievements. 

The polling was as follows: 

There was only one name—the name of 
the one candidate—on the ballot paper. 
There was a screen behind which voters 
could retire to mark their papers. Some did 
sọ, crossing out the name of the candidate 
or scribbling some comment of their own 
on the paper. But they were observed, and 
a mark would often be put against their 
names in the register. In some polling sta- 
tions voters were “advised” by the officials 
present—Russian militiamen, soldiers, agents 
of the N. K. V. D. or an occasional local Com- 
munist—to drop their papers into the ballot 
without going behind the screen. Many 
persons arrived who had no identity card and 
were not on the register, and were yet allowed 
to vote. Their names were entered in the 
register subsequently. Many, Russian sol- 
diers voted. 

The voting, though theoretically free, was 
in practice compulsory. Agents of the N. 
K. V. D. would call on persons who did not 
appear and warn them. They feared that 
if they did not vote they would be deported 
to Russia. 


*Constituency IV, Krzemieniec (Pravda, 
October 19, 1939). It does not appear that 
Mr. Molotov and the marshal ever showed 
themselves in this constituency. 

One hundred thousand agitators were 
drafted into White Ruthenia (Pravda, Oc- 
tober 22, 1939), in Zolkiev there were 600 
agitators for 11,000 inhabitants (Pravda, Oc- 
tober 15). 

1 Izvestia, February 2, 1940. 

“Polish landlords” and “British imperial- 
ists” were sometimes classed together: “Is 
there another people in the world, with the 
only exception of the peasants of India, 

groaning under the boot of British im- 
perialists, which has gone through such a 
tragedy as the Ukrainians and White Russian 
people under the yoke of the Polish land- 
lords?” Pravda, October 2, 1939. 
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The votes were counted by “regional com- 
mittees” appointed by the Russian authori- 
ties, The regional committees forwarded 
their returns to the central committees 
similarly appointed. The electorate had no 


means of checking the counts, The pub- 
lished results were: 
Electorate: 

Western Ukraine = 4,776, 275 


Western White Ruthenia.... 2, 763,191 
Votes: 
Western Ukraine, 4,432,997, or 92.83 per- 
cent, 
Western White Ruthenia, 2,676,280, or 
96.71 percent? 

In some localities, when noon approached, 
and none or few turned up to vote, Russian 
troops or militiamen rounded up the con- 
stituents and escorted them to the polling 
station. In some districts the polling was 
preceded by numerous arrests. In some, 
meny of the younger men fied and disap- 
peared in the forests. 

Returns were published for regions made 
vp of several constituencies and for some of 
the larger towns, but none for individual con- 
stituencies, 

In some villages there was much absten- 
tion, but it was not to be traced in the re- 
turns. In Lemberg the poll amounted to only 

43.48 percent. The Russian authorities or- 
dered a new election—it was never held. 

Out cf 1,495 candidates for all eastern Fo- 
land, 1.484 were returned. Many of them 
espscially those from White Ruthenia—were 
illiterate. 

The returned candidates formed the two 
national assemblies—White Ruthenian and 
the Ukrainian—which met at the end of Oc- 
tober. The latter was attended by Marshal 
Timoshenko. Both assemblies passed the fol- 
lowing resolutions—not by ballot, but by a 
show of hands, and unanimously, 

1. That western White Russia and western 
Ukraine pass into the hands of the working 
class. 

2. That western White Russia and western 
Ukraine be admitted to the Soviet Union. 

3. That the big estates be confiscated. 

4. That the banks and industries be na- 
tionalized. 

5. That homage be paid to the great Stalin.“ 

This was the plebiscite referred to in the 
Russian Declaration of January 11, 1944. In 
this way eastern Poland was annexed by 
Russia, 

The three Baltic States were similarly an- 
nexed in the year 1940. 

According to the Declaration, “the injustice 
Sconrnt sted by the Riga Treaty of 1921 

* * was in this way rectified * * * 
ike incorporation cf western Ukraine and 
western Byelorussia (White Ruthenia) in the 
Soviet Union not only did not violate the 
interests of Poland, but, on the contrary, 
created a reliable basis for stable and per- 
manent friendship between the Polish people 
and its neighbors the Ukrainians and Byelo- 
russians (that is to say, with the populations 
of the annexed territories and, thereby; with 
the Soviet Union itself, * * 

“The Soviet Government has repeatedly de- 
clared that it stands for the reestablishment 
of a strong and independent Poland and for 
friendship between the sovis Union and 
Poland.” 

By this incorporation Poland 105 51.6 per- 
cent of her territory, 37.3 percent of her 
population, more than half her timber, about 


3? Prayda, October 25, 1939. 
* Pravda, October 25, 1939. 
| Pravda, October 28, 29, 30, 1939. 

W Before they were enlarged by the annex- 
ation of eastern Poland, the Ukrainian and 
Byelorussian Soviet Republics of the Soviet 
Union comprised 21.22 percent, and 3.22 per- 
cent, respectively, of the total population of 
Soviet Russia. V, Census of 1926 (The 
U. S. S. R. in Figures, Soyouzorgoutchot, Mos- 
cow, 1934). 


half her chemical industry and of her peat 
for fuel, more than 40 percent of her water 
power, about €5 percent of her oil and natural 
gas, her potassium mines, phosphates, and 
most of her grain. It is not easy to see how 
such losses in territory, population, and 
wealth could be conducive to strength and 
independence, and to “friendship” with the 
power which had inflicted them. 
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Let us examine the thesis advanced by the 
Russians, that the majority of the inhabitants 
of eastern Poland are “brethren” of their 
“neighbors,” the White Ruthenians and 
Ukrainians acrcss the Russian border, and 
that to incorprate them in the Soviet Union 
was therefore just. It is commonly repre- 
sented as the exercise of the right of self- 
determination, It is true that these “breth- 
ren” are ethnologically akin. But it does not 
follow that to join them within the Soviet 
Union is to apply the principle of self-deter- 
mination. 

The two principles—ethnological kinship 


and self-determination—are entirely distinct. 


The ethnological principle, which is but Hit- 
ler's racial doctrine, would, if consistently ap- 
plied, incorporate Holland, Flanders, German- 
speaking Switzerland, as well as Austria and 
the Sudetenland, in the German Reich. The 
German-speaking Swiss do not want to be- 
come Germans, and to incorporate them in 
the German Reich, in eccordance with the 
racial doctrine, would violate the principle of 
self-determination. If that doctrine were to 
be accurately applied, Switzerland would ke 
partitioned betwcen Germany, France, and 
Italy. 

Poland, like Switzerland, is a multinational 
state—so is Russia—only 52.91 percent of the 
inhabitants of the Soviet Union are Rus- 
sians.“ The White Ruthenians and Ukrain- 
ians of Poland do not want to be incorporated 
in the Soviet Union—they did not want to in 
1939, and they do not want to now, indeed, 
less than ever now, after their experience of 
Russian domination from September 1939 to 
June 1941, 

Although they—and especially the Ukrain- 
lans— were not contented under Polish rule, 
they have come to realize that Polish rule 
is preferable to German or Russian rule. 
When war came, the White Russian and 
Ukrainian troops were loyal to the Polish 
state. It is true that when the Germans in- 
vaded Russia, they found support amongst 
the Polish-Ukrainians who dreamed of be- 
coming part of a Ukrainian empire, extend- 
ing from the Caucasus into central Europe, 
but independent of Moscow. The Polish- 
Ukrainians were completely disillusioned, both 
by their German masters and by their breth- 
ren“ in the Soviet Ukraine, who, contrary to 
German expectations, were loyal to the Rus- 
sian state. They found that with these 
“brethren” they had nothing in common, 
They might be amongst their “brethren”; 
they were no longer In Europe, 

The eastern Polish frontier is the dividing 
line between two civilizations. The White 
Ruthenians and the Ukrainians who live west 
of the frontier are different to the point of 
mutual incomprehension from those who live 
east of the frontier. West and east of this 
frontier lie different worlds, 

The Russia of today is a new civilization— 
a civilization unique in the world. Poland 
belongs to the west—to Christendom. We 
do not suggest that Christendom is better 
than non-Christendom, but only. state that 
they are different. 

Poland was partitioned three times before 
1939, and each partition was regarded as a 
crime by the civilized world.” But the dif- 


2 The U. S. S. R. in Figures (Soyouzorgout- 
chot, Moscow, 1934), 

* Cf. Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s tremen- 
dous indictment of the Second Partition 
(speech in the House of Commons, April 25, 
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ference between her and Russia is far greater 
now than it was in the eighteenth century— 
the century of the three partitions1s The 
crime today would be incomparably greater 
than it was then, because the victims would 
be incorporated in a state which is much 
more alien, by comparison with their own, 
than it was then. The consequences, in 
terms of change, displacement, of readap- 
tation, of human suffering, would be much 
greater, the more so, because the means of 
coercion at the disposal of a modern state 
are much more formidable than those at the 
disposal of the eighteenth century state. 

Reasons of ethnology and of racial doctrine 
in the affairs of nations are not reasons of 
justice or humanity—least of all are they 
reasons of genuine brotherhood. 

The injustice and inhumanity today 
would be far greater even than it would have 
been as recently as in 1921, when the present 
eastern frontier of the Polish Republic was 
drawn. In 1921 Russian civilization was not 
as developed as it is today. Poland, too, was 
in a more primitive state than the subse- 
quent years of constructive national effort 
were to make her, The two civilizations 
were not so deeply differentiated then as 
they are now. This is particularly so with 
regard to religion. Poland is Christian, Rus- 
sia is secular, The White Ruthenians, who 
are politically the most primitive amongst 
the inhabitants of the Polish Republic and 
have little sense of nationhood, have a strong 
sense of religion. 

The Polish Republic is not as integrated 
as some of the multinational states, like 
Switzerland, for example, and Great Britain. 
But the republic had existed only a score of 
years when the Second World War came, and 
had not the time needed for complete inte- 
gration—always a gradual process. But she 
had achieved a great measure of integration, 
Twofold invasion and twofold occupation 
have been the severest possible test of in- 
tegral nationhood. Poland has stood that 
test as no other country occupied by the 
enemy has stood it. Another partition 
would be yet another tearing asunder of a 
living community, a community more closely 
knit tcgether in spirit than ever before. 
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The Russian Declaration refers to the east- 
ern frontier of the Polish Republic as “the 
injustice committed by the Treaty of Riga.” 
It was as fair a frontier as could be devised, 
as we shall try to show. The Declaration does 
not insist upon precisely the frontier claimed 
by Russia as the result of the “plebiscite” in 
1939, the frontier of the Fourth Partition, the 
so-called Ribbentrop-Molotoff line, which had 
been agreed upon between Hitler and Stalin 
shortly before the Second World War. The 
Declaration insists upon “approximately” 
the Curzon line, which is more favorable to 
Poland insofar as it would deprive her of a 
little more than a third of her territory in- 
stead of one-half.” 

But even if the “Curzon line” had been 
fair when it was proposed in 1919, it would be 
so no longer, for the integration of the Polish 
state has advanced since then. But it was 
not fair even then. We shall not here discuss 
the proposal that bore the name of Lord 
Curzon except to state that the line follows 
the eastern boundary of the homogeneously 


1793). Sheridan is as fierce in his denuncia- 
tion of the deportations carried out under 
Catherine the Great as he.would have been 
of the deportations carried out under Stalin 
had he been living today. 

481772, 1793, 1795. 

3 Bialystock would remain Polish. But 
under the “plebiscite” in 1939 it “voted” by an 
“overwhelming majority” for incorporation in 
the Soviet Union, If the Russian contention 
is accepted, the workers and peasants of 
Bialystock would once more become the 
“slaves” of the Folish “landowners and capi- 
talists.“ x 
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Polish region “ and the western boundary of 
the heterogeneous Polish, White Ruthenian, 
and Ukrainian area, that a fair line( as fair, 
that is to say, as can humanly be to Poland, 
to Russia, and to the populations immedi- 
ately concerned) would pass about halfway 
through the heterogeneous area. Such a line 
was, in fact, drawn under the Treaty of Riga, 
the line that became the frontier between 
the Polish and Russian Republics, the line 
that is the legal frontier between them still. 

The Russian Declaration, in referring to 
the frontier agreed upon at the Riga Con- 
ference as “unjust,” and implying that the 
“Curzon line” would be just, is refuted by 
Russian evidence, Although the Russian 
armies were advancing victoriously against 
the Poles in July 1920, yet when Great Britain 
offered to mediate and proposed the “Curzon 
line,” ** Chicherin, in his reply, stated that 
“the Soviet Government expresses its willing- 
ness to a territorial frontier more favorable 
for the Polish people.” = 

The Russian-Polish war was not won by the 
Poles, whose original plan of establishing a 
federation composed of the Polish, the 
Ukrainian, and the Russian Republics,” 
miscarried, chiefiy through lack of Ukrainian 
support. It is true that the Russians nearly 
captured Warsaw and conceived a plan for 
revolutionizing Poland, so that she should 
become a Soviet Republic which would affil- 
iate with the Soviet Union. But they in 
their turn were driven back. 

The negotiations at Riga were not easy. 
But it was the chief Russian delegate him- 
self, Joffe, who declared, when the conference 
was over, that “the difficulties” were 
“especially in the settlement of economic and 
financial problems,” not, therefore, in the set- 
tlement of the frontier. 

The Russians waived their claim to a fron- 
tier more unfavorable to Poland when the 
Poles agreed to accept a smaller portion of 
the gold in the former Imperial Bank of 
Russia, Joffe declared the “conclusion” of 
the conference to be “satisfactory.” * 

At no time was there any Russian protest 
against the new frontier, which was, in- 
deed, amongst the few of the new European 
frontiers which was not the object of con- 
stant complaint, and of claim and counter- 
claim. According to an authoritative work, 
issued by the Soviet State Institute in Mos- 
cow, it represents that frontier as relatively 
unfavorable to Poland because “Soviet Russia 
emerged victorious even from this 1e” s 

It is evident that the Russian Declaration 
of January 11, 1944, in referring to the fron- 
tier accepted under the Treaty of Riga as an 
“injustice” which was “imposed upon the 
Soviet Union” is serving a political purpose, 
rather than presenting historic truth.“ 


Alternative extensions of the Curzon line 
(the Botha lines, A and B) were proposed 
for Eastern Galicia, the one excluding and 
the other including Lemberg in the Polish 
Republic. Lemberg is the third Polish city, 
so that its exclusion or inclusion is im- 
portant. The Russian declaration does not 
indicate which alternative is demanded. 

u The Curzon line had been proposed in 
1919 as the eastern boundary “within which 
Poland was entitled to maintain an adminis- 
tration,” but without prejudice to her claims 
to territories farther east. 

* Chicherin to Mr. Leslie (Reval), July 18, 
1940. 

33 The Soviet Union was not so integrated 
then as it is now. The Russian and Ukrain- 
ian Scviet Republics had separate delegates 
under Joffe at Riga. 

* Vide Stanislaw Grabski, the Polish Soviet 
Frontier, p, 35. 

*The Great Encyclopedia, volume 46, page 
247. 

* History is further falsified in Soviet War 
News (January 14, 1944) which, while assert- 
ing that Poland refused the Curzon line dur- 
ing the Russian-Polish War, suppresses the 
fact that Russia also refused it, and then 


On July 30, 1941, when Russia herself was 
attacked by Germany, and in need of all the 
help she could obtain, she renounced her 
claim to eastern Poland in an agreement 
signed by Mr. Maisky and General Sikorski in 
London. The agreement was endorsed on the 
same day by the British Government in a 
note signed by Mr. Eden, stating that Great 
Britain recognized no territorial changes 
made in Poland since August 1939. On July 
31 a similar statement was made on behalf 
of the United States. The legality of the 
Polish eastern frontier and the illegality of 
the claim made in the Russian declaration 
are therefore beyond all doubt. 

Why have the Russians disinterred, as it 
were, the Curzon line? The reason is plain, 
The line bears a respected name. If it be- 
comes a frontier of the fourth partition, it 
will give that partition the stamp of re- 
spectability. 


vI 

The declaration refers to the Union of Pol- 
ish Patriots in Russia as offering “the possi- 
bility of the regeneration of Poland,” and 
denounces the émigré Polish Government 
in London as “inescapable of establishing 
friendly relations” with Russia and “of or- 
ganizing an active struggle against the Ger- 
man invaders in Poland itself.” The sig- 
nificance of these statements will emerge if 
we consider events in Yugoslavia as well as 
in Poland. 

It was the Russian Government which 
broke off relations with the Polish Govern- 
ment, merely because the latter had invited 
the International Red Cross to investigate 
the fate of 8,300 Polish officers, who had 
been prisoners of war in Russian captivity, 
and had vanished in the spring of 1940, when 
their relatives in Poland ceased receiving 
any more letters from them. The Russians 
never accounted for their disappearance— 
the assertion that they were massacred by 
the Germans is unconvincing, for the Ger- 
mans did not invade Russia until the sum- 
mer of 1941." The Polish request for an in- 
quiry may or may not have been impolitic, 
but it did not warrant a rupture of diplo- 
matic relations—it was the excuse for the 
rupture, not the cause. The violence and 
the persistence of the attacks made by Rus- 
sia in broadcasts and in the press—attacks 
that have culminated in the declaration— 
leave no doubt of her resolve to eliminate 
the legitimate Polish Government, and to 
Teplace it by a government made up of 
persons drawn from among the Union of 
Polish patriots and maintained under Rus- 
sian control. But as long as the legitimate 
Polish Government is recognized by the other 
allies and as long as it has the united sup- 
port of the Polish people, there can be no 
Polish Tito—Tito is possible only in a country 
which, like Yugoslavia, is divided against it- 
self, where a rival to the legitimate govern- 
ment can be set up and find a following. 

Nor is Poland in a state of civil war as 
Yugoslavia is. The Polish Secret National 
Army is a powerfully organized force which 
is directed from London. Only in eastern 
Poland is there civil war. A partisan move- 
ment made up of deserters, a few Polish com- 
munists, perhaps a few Ukrainians, but chiefly 
parachutists from Russia, has instigated a 
kind of anarchy in eastern Poland under 
the German occupation. But so far it has 
been unable to create a following for a Polish 
Tito. 

According to the declaration, Poland, while 
called upon to renounce her eastern terri- 
tories, is to acquire “ancient Polish lands 
which were wrested from her by the Ger- 
mans” and so to “unite the whole Polish 
people” and secure an “outlet to the Baltic 
Sea.” It is not clear what lands are meant, 
for those she lost to the Germans “in an- 


goes on to say that the Riga line was “forced 
upon” the Soviet Union. 

* The Ninéteenth Century and After, Jan- 
uary 1943, 
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cient times” are inhabited by Germans, and 
to acquire them would not be so conducive 
to Polish unity—unless the German inhabi- 
tants are deported. It would seem that East 
Prussia is one of the lands which are to be 
Polish, for on June 18 the Moscow wireless 
broadcast a statement on the aims of the 
Union of Polish Patriots,“ who are but in- 
struments of Russian foreign policy. Ac- 
cording to this statement, Poland Is to receive 
East Prussia (as the “outlet to the Baltic,” 
subsequently referred to in the declaration). 
But the East Prussians are Germans, indeed 
intensely so.“ It would, however, seem that 
the ethnological principle, which applies to 
eastern Poland, does not apply to western. 
According to the same broadcast, Poland is 
to acquire Silesia, which at least has a popu- 
lation that is largely a mixture of German 
and Polish. 

The Polish Government has consistently. 
refused to accept the principle of compen- 
sation—to sacrifice Polish territory, in re- 
turn for alien territory. If Poland is entitled 
to compensation—and she is as much en- 
titled as any of the Allied Powers—it is for 
loss and injury inflicted upon her by the 
Germans. For the permanent loss of her 
own eastern territories there can be no com- 
pensation. To accept the principle of com- 
pensation for their territories would be to 
attribute legitimacy to an illegitimate act of 
spoliation. 

Besides, a Poland immensely weakened by 
such a loss would be the more helpless as a 
neighbor of a vengeful Germany, For the 
loss of; say, 10,000,000 of her own subjects 
who, White Ruthenian and Ukrainian as 
well as Polish, stood against the common foe 
in 1939, she would acquire, say, five cr six 
million Germans who would rise against her 
at the first opportunity, or, if deported, would 
become the principal instigators of a German 
“revanche.” To push all Poland westward, as 
it were, to make her dominate or deport five 
or six million Germans, is to establish a per- 
manent state of conflict between Germans 
and Poles. 

It is true that a change in the status of 
Fast Prussia is needed for strategic and po- 
litical security in eastern Europe. That is a 
matter neither for Poland alone nor for Rus- 
sia alone, but for the United Nations as a 
whole to decide. It is for them to invite Po- 
land to carry out whatever may be her share 
in the general task of maintaining security 
in eastern Europe and more particularly in 
the Baltic and, therefore, to assume special 
obligations with regard to East Prussia. . 

A mutilated Poland and one with a govern- 
ment under Russian control, whether direct 
or whether indirect in guise of the “friendly 
government” canstantly demanded by the 
Russian press, would be a vassal state, 
especially if there were no protection against 
Germany except in the strength of Russia. 
Russia, on the other hand, would acquire 
great bargaining power. By holding former 
German territories in pawn, as it were—with 
a vassal Poland as a nominal trustee—she 
would, if a new international situation arose, 
be able to change her German policy, and 
transform the balance of power to her and, 
perhaps, to Germany’s advantage. 

It is not only Poland who is being pressed 
into conformity with a European order that 
does not correspond with the declared war 
aims of the United Nations, least of all with 
the outlook of the western democracies. By 
the disintegration of Yugoslavia, especially of 
Serbia, the strongest national unit in the 
Balkans, and by the mutilation and enfeeble- 
ment of Rumania, as well as of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, will be completely isolated. 
Czechoslovak industry has greatly expanded 
under German domination. When the war 
is over Czechoslovakia will be the leading in- 


Daily Mail, June 19, 1943. 

# East Prussia contributes, relatively, more 
recruits to the German armed forces than any 
other part of Germany. 
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dustrial country in Europe, for German indus- 
try will have undergone vast destruction 
(though it may be that Czechoslovak indus- 
trial plants will also be bombed). There is 
widespread collaboration with the Germans in 
Czechoslovakia—far more, indeed, than in 
France. In Poland there is none. Poland, 
whose “Secret National Army” is derailing 
German trains and slowing up German depots 
and so assisting the advance of the Russian 
Army, is the object of bitter hostility and of 
disruptive coercion. Czechoslovakia, the most 
“collaborationist” of all Allied countries, is the 
most favored in Mcscow. Poland, the least 
“eollaborationist” of all, is the least favored. 

But will the opportunism of Dr. Benes 
profit his own country in the end? Accord- 
ing to article 4 of the Treaty of Czechoslovakia 
and Russia,” “economic relations will be de- 
veloped on the largest possible scale, and each 
party will give each other every economic as- 
sistance after the war.” Russia has a socialist 
economy, Czechoslovakia an economy that is 
still largely individualistic. A relationship of 
the kind denoted in article 4 of the treaty is 
impossible without a process of economic 
adaptation—a Gleichschaltung, as it were, of 
the two economic, and, to some extent, of the 
two political systems. If eastern Poland is 
annexed, Russia will be a neighbor of Czecho- 
slovakia. If the racial doctrine which is be- 
ing applied to Poland was applied to the 
Czechoslovakian Republic, that republic 
would be dismembered—one part would be- 
come Russian, another German, another Hun- 
garian, while two parts, Slovakia and Bo- 
hemia-Moravia, would enjoy a precarious in- 
derendence. 

While Poland and Yugoslavia have been 
under disruptive pressure, Czechoslovakia has 
been treated with the utmost consideration. 
Nevertheless, hardly had the treaty with Rus- 
sia been signed when a warning comes from 
Moscow. The Czechs were told that their 
“National Liberation movement lags behind 
that of other occupied countries,” although 
“the prerequisites for mass guerilla warfare 
exist,” there is a “lack of central leadership,” 
too many Czechs believe that “liberation 
from Hitlerite tyranny would come only from 
without,” and “the spread of this belief en- 
courages a passive attitude.” * 

If the process perceptible from the Baltic 
to the Egean continues, the process, that is 
to say, by which Czechoslovakia is being 
isolated and, for the time being, preserved, 
while Poland and the Balkans are subject to 
territorial and social disruption, Russia will 
be master of the central European industrial 
arca—and of much more. 

It is said that England cannot afford to 
quarrel with Russia. And indeed she can- 
not. Nor can Russia afford to quarrel with 
England. But it is necessary for England, 
no less than Russia, to have a clear and 
positive policy. 

Even the annexations already declared by 
Russia—the Baltic States, Eastern Poland, 
Bessarabia and Moldavia—represent a tre- 
mendous displacement. They mean the total 
extinction of three countries that enjoyed in- 
dependence in 1930 (Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania) and the mutilation of two (Poland 
and Rumania). They would place a popu- 
lation of 22,000,000 Europeans under alien 
rule. And yet these annexations represent 
the minimum of Russian demands upon 
Europe. 

Of these countries, Poland is an Ally—the 
one Ally that remained true when Great 
Britain stood alone, an Ally whose fate is 
under the protection of successive pledges 
made by Great Britain. But the issue, now, 
is bigger than the future of Poland—it is 


„For full text vide The Times, December 
14, 1943. 

War and the Working Class (quoted by 
The Daily Worker, January 3, 1943). 


bigger than the future of Russia, the future 
of Germany, the future of Great Britain. The 
issue is the future of Europe. That is why 
all Europe is looking on. 

THE EDITOR. 


Civilian Contribution to the War Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 16 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD a brief résumé of a booklet entitled 
“Bill Bailey Got the Credit, But the 
Man Behind the Gun Was Mr. Dooley,” 
which was recently published by the Gen- 
eral Cable Corporation of New York. 

There being no objection, the résumé 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BILL. BAILEY Got THE CREDIT, BUT THE MAN 
BEHIND THE GUN Was MR. DOOLEY 


Here’s a salute to Mr. Dooley. 

Remember way back when everybody was 
singing the song, Mister Dooley? Forty-odd 
years ago, that was. There was a parody 
that went like this: “Bill Bailey got the 
credit, but the man behind the gun was 
Mr. Dooley.” Mr. Dooley was sort of an 
unsung hero of his day. 

Nowadays we have lots of Mr. Dooleys, and 
Mrs. Dooleys, too. The war has created a 
bumper crop. They are men and women who 
work hard, who work on essential jobs, who 
are back of every gun fired. But they get 
very little credit. Medals and decorations, 
somehow, don’t come their way. 

About a year ago men and women of Gen- 
eral Cable received the Army-Navy E. That 
was recognition, a tribute to the spirit that 
inspired workers throughout American indus- 
try after Pearl Harbor. We got the M flag, 
too. More recognition, and a further stimu- 
lus to greater effort. Our men and women 
cheered at the presentation ceremonies; we 
all felt proud; we worked harder than ever. 

But we knew there were others worthy of 
recognition. Men and women, by the hun- 
dreds of thousands, working in vital services, 
the public utilities, the electrical supply 
houses, the railways, the communications 
systems, services not included in the E and 
M awards. Was that fair, we asked our- 
selves? Certainly they are doing a big part— 
an all-important part. Why were they get- 
ting so little recognition for their truly in- 
spiring wartime performance? 

We felt that something should be done 
about it, something to call attention to all 
these Mr. Dooleys, and the big war job they 
were performing. For we realized from first- 
hand experience the salutary effect that pub- 
lic acclaim has on war-worker morale and 
war-worker effort. We felt we could make a 
real contribution to the efforts of these men 
and women on the home front by publicizing 
their accomplishments where all could see. 
We turned to the press, we put it in the 
papers where the public at large could read 
and remember. 

What happened then is a matter of record. 
Month after month, attention was called to 
these unsung heroes. Their part in the war 
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became the theme of a series of full-page 
newspaper and magazine advertisemen's. 

America got the idea quickly. It appealed 
to the public's sense of fair play. And letters 
of approval poured in. In effect, they said, 
“You're right. Keep up the good work.” 
They were signed by far-sighted leaders in 
labor and management, by executive of many 
of America’s leading industries, by men in 
public life. The idea was spreading—over 
the air waves, in union meetings, in front 
offices, through the rank and file of the 
workers, 

In June 1943 the editor of the Dallas Morn- 
ing News took his pen in hand, and wrote a 
powerful editorial. This editorial follows: 


“POWER FOR VICTORY 


“In the war news, the big headlines go to 
the air raids, the commando landings, and 
the taking of large territories and great cities. 
The loudest acclaim naturally goes to those 
who take the biggest risks and make the most 
sensational achievements. Yet full credit 
should also go to those on the home front 
whose daily service is essential to victory. 
This vast group includes not only those who 
build ships, planes, tanks, and other war 
equipment, but every person who works faith- 
fully in an industry that is bolstering the 
war effort. 

“The electric power industry, for instance, 
is one without which no other war industry 
could operate. There must be power for the 
lathes, punches, riveters, and other machines 
that make our war weapons, power to light 
our factories for night shifts, power to take 
workers from their homes to their jobs and 
back. One of our main defense aims Is to 
protect our power plants; one of the main 
objects of our bombers is to destroy the 
enemy's generating plants. 

“General Cable Corporation, which makes 
wires and cables through which electric pow- 
er is transmitted, does well to call public 
attention to what the power industry is 
doing to hasten the day of victory. This in- 
dustry has given the United States more elec- 
tric generating capacity than all the rest of 
the world and has delivered this power to 
the places where it was most needed and 
could most readily be harnessed to the war 
effort. In this and other essential industries, 
every worker should know that victory de- 
pends on his doing his part and should have 
recognition for unusual performance.” 

This was the forerunner of many similar 
editorials in some of the leading newspapers 
of the United States, all of which called at- 
tention to the wartime achievements of men 
and women in our service industries. 

In publicizing throughout the Nation the 
wartime accomplishments of the service in- 
dustries, General Cable not only expressed its 
own beliefs but successfully encouraged 
many others to join hands with it. In doing 
this, General Cable believes it has made a 
contribution to morale of men and women of 
our service industries and thus to the war 
effort, 


Will They Vote? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. CARL A. HATCH 
OF NEW MEXICO T 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


. Thursday, March 16 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Will They Vote?” from the 
Newark Evening News of Wednesday, 
March 15, 1944. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WILL THEY VOTE? 

Four months ago the Congress set out to 
simplify and broaden the voting process for 
men and women of the armed forces. What 
finally emerged in the Senate yesterday is a 
compromise which does neither. Before the 
service vote can be polled, under the so-called 
compromise, prospective voters will have to 
surmount added barriers of transportation, 
application blanks, consent legislation by the 
States and consent decrees by all governors. 

Ostensibly the purpose of the committee 
compromise is to protect States’ rights. So 
sedulously have the conferees and the Senate 
protected States’ rights at the expense of 
men and women in service that even Repre- 
sentative RANKIN, whose State of Mississippi 
disqualifies citizens from voting by the 
wholesale, is satisfied. The practical result of 
this legislation, if the House concurs, and the 
evidence points to quick concurrence, will be 
to complicate, not simplify, soldier voting. 

The politics of a presidential election year, 
which has helped to weaken the original and 
reasonable Senate compromise, was evident 
in yesterday's vote. Southern Democrats and 
Republicans combined to give the 47 votes 
for the bill which Senator CONNALLY of 
Texas called “the best we could get.” 

An interesting aspect of the vote was the 
manner in which New Jersey's Senators di- 
vided. The roll call found Senator WALSH, 
Democrat, in agreement with Governor Edge 
that the compromise added to the complexi- 
ties and confusion of the problem. Mr. 
Wars aligned himself with the opposition. 
Senator Hawkes, Republican, obviously did 
not share Mr. Edge’s alarm. He voted with 
the so-called States’ rights coalition. 

The test of any Federal soldier yote law 
should be whether or not it will make voting 
easier in a presidential election for the men 
who are doing most to preserve the franchise. 
By this standard the legislation now on its 
way through the Congress fails woefully. 


Subsidizing Schools for Political Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 16, 1944 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a statement from the 
Detroit News of March 12, 1944, quoting 
Dr, Alexander G. Ruthven, president of 
the University of Michigan. 

It must be obvious to every clean- 
thinking citizen that there is a deliberate 
plan on foot to obtain political control of 
the public schools through lobbying, 
propaganda, and bureaucracy set up in 
Washington, 

Just recently, on the floor of the House, 
I charged that there was a definite trend 
on the part of the Office of Education to 
gain control of the public schools of the 
States. Now comes a statement from 


the president of a great university, one 
of the greatest in the United States, that 
virtually every agency of the Federal 
Government here in Washington is con- 
cerned with some phase of education, not 
for the purpose of promoting under- 
standing but as a means of distributing 
subsidies and wielding political power. 
Let every friend of public education 
take notice of the warning issued by this 
great educator of the Middle West. 


RUTHVEN Says UNITED STATES FUMBLES 
EDUCATION 


ANN ARBOR, MıcE., March 11.—In a scath- 
ing denunciation of bureaucracy run riot, 
Dr. Alexander G. Ruthven, president of the 
University of Michigan, today charged that 
virtually every agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is concerned with some phase of 
education, not for the sake of fostering learn- 
ing or promoting understanding and good- 
will here and abroad, but as a means for 
distributing juicy subsidies and for wielding 
political power. 

Dr. Ruthven warned that the United States 
can never again return to narrow provin- 
cialism, after the war. But, he declared, be- 
cause of manifest defects in its system of 
education it is unprepared to foster interna- 
tional cooperation. 

“This,” he asserted, “like the internal or- 
der, cannot be assured by political guaranties, 
economic nostrums, force, blood relation- 
ships, or fear, but only through thorough 
knowledge, mutual understanding and the 
equalization of opportunity in every phase 
of living. - 

LACK LONG VIEW 

“Colleges and universities are peculiarly 
able to further international relations 
through training for world citizenship. But 
funds must be made available and the poli- 
ticlans who vote them are usually disin- 
clined or unable to take the long view and 
to estimate costs with an eye to values which 
are to accrue principally to their children 
rather than to themselves. 

“Too many of them do not easily set their 
sights beyond the next election. They must 
be made to see that if a nation can afford to 
expend more than $80,000,000 for a single 
battleship which will be obsolete in a few 
years, most nations can afford to gamble at 
least this much in the hope that fewer such 
instruments of destruction need be built 
in the future.” 

Specifically, Dr. Ruthven urged the im- 
mediate formulation of a Government pro- 
gram to promote education on the collegiate 
level, with special emphasis on its interna- 
tional implications, continuing education for 
adults and a well-defined, adequately financed 
plan for veteran training and rehabilitation. 

“Politics, central domination, departmental 
jealousies and fumbling by inexperienced 
men and ineffective agencies can all be elim- 
inated by the simple device of a Federal ad- 
visory commission composed of eminent edu- 
cators, appointed by the President for stag- 
gered terms and with their chairman sitting 
with the Cabinet,” Dr. Ruthven asserted. 

“This body should nominate the United 
States Commissioner of Education and super- 
vise the activities of his office as well as other 
agencies dispersing funds for educational 


purposes. 

“It would not place all educational activi- 
ties under one administrative agency but it 
could maintain a continuing review of all in 
terms of a national program, insure a max- 
imum of coordination and a minimum of 
political interference and bureaucratic con- 
trol.” 

PROGRESS DELAYED 

Dr. Ruthven characterized as ridiculous 

the dispersal of educational activities among 
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governmental agencies and added that, “To 
make the situation more absurd, there is little 
or no cooperation between these agencies in 
regard to this function. On the contrary, 
there are many evidences of a struggle for 
funds and for the power which can be wielded 
through subsidies. Moreover, we are learn: 
ing that few chiefs of bureaus can for long 
be charged with the allocation of subsidies 
without developing a Messianic complex.” 

“Year after year, educational progress is 
being delayed and schoolmen are wearing out 
shoe leather tramping the streets of the Cap- 
ital, while Federal jurisdiction over educa- 
tion becomes paradoxical as it may seem, 
ever more rigid and more diffuse.” 

Dr. Ruthven predicted that dissatisfaction 
with Federal policies will become even more 
evident when the “weakness, unintelligence, 
delay, and uncertainty” characterizing plans 
for veteran education are generally per- 
ceived. 

“Of course, Congress will vote funds for 
this purpose, but who will administer them?” 
Dr. Ruthven demanded. “To what extent 
shall educational opportunities be provid d? 
Is it enough to give the returning soldier 
training for a mere job when we have de- 
stroyed all prospects of the career which he 
had planned before he went to war? 

“Should the Veterans’ Bureau handle cas- 
ualties only or be charged with the responsi- 
bility for all former soldiers? What part is 
the Office of Education to play in the pro- 
gram of rehabilitation? 


“MANY PROBLEMS SEEN 


“How can the facilities of the schools best 
be utilized? To what extent must the States 
lend their aid? And, finally, what about the 
war workers who have interrupted their life 
Plans to serve their country on the home 
front? 

“All these questions and many others of 
equal importance are now unanswered. Fur- 
ther, there is little chance that the problems 
they represent will be solved satisfactorily 
unless some reason can be injected into the 
national educational organization. 

“In the meantime, thousands of soldiers 
are being returned to civilian life and other 
thousands of war workers are facing unem- 
ployment and the need for retraining both 
for jobs and for citizenship. In respect to 
this situation, the future will not begin with 
demobilization; it is here.” 


Ceiling Price on Strawberries Will Ruin 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1944 


Mr. MORRISON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Rxconn, I include the fol- 
lowing letter which I have written to 
Hon. Chester Bowles, Administrator of 
the Office of Price Administration: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 14, 1944, 
Hon. CHESTER Bow es, 
Administrator, Office of Price Admin- 
istration, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Bow tes: It is my understanding 
that the O. P. A. is contemplating a ceiling 
price on fresh strawberries. As Louisiana is 
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one of the largest strawberry-producing 
States in the Union, I feel it is my duty as 
both a citizen and a Congressman of Louisi- 
ana that I convey to you the unanimous pro- 
test of over 8,000 growers against any direct 
or indirect ceiling price on fresh strawberries. 

In the first place, a ceiling price on fresh 
strawberries is impracticable, impossible, and 
unworkable. If the O. P. A. had 50,000 em- 
ployees designated to supervise and organize 
a ceiling price on fresh strawberries, even 
with that great number it would end up in 
a miserable failure, with the grower perhaps 
bearing the brunt of the loss. A ceiling price 
is unworkable and impracticable for the fol- 
lowing reasons, to wit: 

1. Strawberries are the most highly perish- 
able crop grown in commercial quantities. 

2. Due to weather conditions both at ship- 
ping point and at consumer point, the market 
fluctuates to such an extent that a ceiling 
price for any designated time or date is im- 
possible. 

3. There is no set date during the season 
when a definite quantity will be shipped. 

4. When extreme weather such as ice and 
snow grips the North and East, and quantity 
production is shipped from Louisiana, the 
price tends downward due to sufficient sup- 
plies with unseasonable consumer weather. 

5. There is no standard package. Florida 
ships in 36-pint crates, Louisiana 24-pint, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, North Caro- 
lina, Maryland, Virginia, Michigan, and 
others ship in 24-quart crates. Some States 
ship 12-pint, while others ship in 36-quart 
containers, 2 

6, Fresh strawberries are absolutely a lux- 
ury and are not essential to the consuming 
public, 

7. Bue to rapid fluctuations in the market 
of strawberries, where jobbers cannot help 
but speculate, a ceiling price would create 
an intensive black market. 

8. It is contemplated in this proposed ceil- 
ing price that all transportation, either 
freight or express, be applied, regardless of 
the State or location, from Hammond, La., 
which would be gross discrimination against 
Louisiana and Florida, as well as other 
States, and in violation of the Constitution 
in the taking of people's property without 
due process of law. However, any ceiling 
price on fresh strawberries would be a viola- 
tion of the Constitution on the above 
grounds. 

9. If a ceiling price were placed on straw- 
berries it would have to be so high to be 
fair to the growers that it would be of no 
effect at all and the O. P. A., the consumer, 
and the grower would be better off minus 
such ceiling price. 

10. When the strawberry grower asked a 
Federal agency for aid during the depression 
he was told that due to the fact strawberries 
were a luxury no Federal aid was forthcom- 
ing. Why, then, if berry growers received no 
help when other agricultural producers were 
receiving subsidies in the depression, should 
they now be severely penalized with a ceiling 
price? If strawberries were a luxury then, 
surely they are a luxury now, 

The Louisiana strawberry farmers aver- 
aged over $4 a 24-pint crate last year. How- 
ever, berries sold as high as $8 and as low 
as $2.50 per crate, the general average being 
over $4 for the season. If the farmers had 
not received a big price in the beginning and 
on favorable market days, their season aver- 
age would have been such as to cause them 
to lose money. Yet, last year, with the $4 or 
better average and strawberries selling as 
high as 68, the crop this year is 50 percent, 
or some estimates give 60 percent, short of 
normal acreage. 

The strawberry farmers tell me that if a 
ceiling price is put on that the industry will 
be ruined, and that they will leave their 


farms to do public work. Already many have 
left. This would increase the food burden, 
which is already staggering, to other farm- 
ers, as strawberry growers produce, in addi- 
tion to their money crop of strawberries, 
enough food for themselves and sometimes 
a littie more for the surrounding towns and 
cities of eggs, poultry, milk, cabbage, string 
beans, lettuce, cucumbers, squash, eggplant, 
sweetpotatoes, Irish potatoes, bell peppers, a 
few head of hogs, and a few head of beef 
cattle. 

Thus with the cash money they receive 
for strawberries, their main money crop, 
they produce these additional crops which not 
only supply them but defense workers and 
urban people in surrounding cities . 

There is not the same successful argu- 
ment that can be made against a ceiling price 
on cold-pack strawberries as has been made 
as above set forth on fresh strawberries, as 
when strawberries are quick frozen or cold 
packed they lose their high perishability and 
then become in the same category as frozen 
beef, poultry, Irish potatoes, or other prod- 
ucts that are kept for months on cold storage. 
Cold-pack strawberries also become more of 
a stable since they are used in preserves which 
are needed both for Army and consumer con- 
sumption to take the place of butter and other 
similar products. However, in Louisiana a 
cold-pack strawberry is entirely a byproduct 
of the fresh strawberry and unless the grower 
gets a good price for his fresh strawberries, 
due to the exceptionally high cost of produc- 
tion, no reasonable or even a high price on 
cold-pack strawberries will be sufficient to 
cause him to grow his strawberries for cold 
pack alone. Therefore, if a ceiling price in 
Louisiana will ruin the fresh-fruit industry, 
then it follows that the needed and necessary 
cold-pack strawberries will be lost, also. The 
growers of Louisiana state, however, that 
unless a ceiling price of 25 cents per pound 
is allowed on cold-pack strawberries that this 
year thousands of pounds of strawberries will 
probably rot in the fields, as the growers feel 
they cannot get sufficient labor to harvest 
them for less money. 

Due to the fact that Florida overlaps Lou- 
isiana, Louisiana overlaps Arkansas and Ten- 
nessee in shipments, a ceiling price on pints 
and quarts, even though theoretically mathe- 
matically perfect, would cause the consumer 
to lean and show preference to the strawber- 
ries of one State rather than the other and 
when each State has competitive strawberries 
on the market at the same time a great loss 
and discrimination is sure to befall either the 
shipper of quarts or the shipper of pints, 
or the strawberries of one State or the straw- 
berries of another, 

Then, too, Louisiana and Florida face pack 
their strawberries, whereas the States farther 
north who ship in quarts jumble or rumble 
pack their berries. The cost of production 
in each State varies. Florida perhaps is the 
highest; Louisiana second highest. Louisi- 
ana growers replant their strawberries every 
year and mulch them with pine straw. 
Other States replant theirs anywhere from 
3 to 5 years and many do not use pine straw. 
Therefore, unless Louisiana gets a relatively 
higher price for her product her growers lose 
money due to the excessive high cost of 
production. 

Fiorida has been shipping since December 
15. That season will end in some 2 or 3 
weeks, and in all probability cannot extend 
more than 4 weeks longer, regardless of 
weather conditions, Would it not be unfair 
to let Florida ship the season through with 
no ceiling price and then pick on Louisiana 
as the first victim, to be followed by Arkansas, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, etc.? 

I have talked to many Members of Congress 
and yet I have not found one single Congress- 
man who has told me that the Price Control 
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Act, which is the foundation of the O. P. A., 
ever intended to have the O. P. A. place a 
ceiling price on such a highly perishable 
luxury as strawberries. Nobody puts a gun 
on a consumer to buy a pint or quart of 
strawberries, and yet every man, woman, and 
child could go without strawberries if they 
wanted to. A ceiling price might be justified 
were strawberries a basic food, such as pota- 
toes or meat. On the other hand, if you 
destroy the money or cash crop of the straw- 
berry grower by a ceiling price, you are at 
the same time destroying thousands of indi- 
vidual food producers of such products as 
beef, poultry, pork, and vegetables, which are 
produced on the same farms strawberries are. 
These strawberry farmers not only provide 
food for themselves but they provide food for 
countless others. However, due to the small 
size of the averuge strawberry farm, he could 
not exist by producing these other products 
and not produce strawberries. If he is forced 
to abandon the growing of strawberries by 
an unfair ceiling price, then he will fold up 
his farm, go to the city, and thereby not only 
fail to help feed others but will have to look 
to some other farmers to feed himself and his 
family. This causes acute housing shortage, 
acute food shortage, and in many instances 
& bottleneck in transportation facilities. 

The O. P. A. has waited 2 years to attempt 
to put a ceiling price on strawberries and 
there has not been one person hurt as a 
result of this delay. Yet, on the other hand, 
should a ceiling price be put on at this late 
date, over 1,000,000 people directly or indi- 
rectly connected with the fresh strawberry 
industry will suffer and many will sustain 
an unreasonable loss. A ceiling price on such 
a perishable crop as strawberries when grades 
and kinds cause high market spreads, in 
reality places a penalty on a grower of first- 
class strawberries and a premium on a grower 
of second-grade or inferior fruit. 

What the farmers cannot understand is 
that Members of Congress create bureaus 
such as the O. P. A., either by direct act or 
by giving the President the power of a di- 
rective in wartime, and yet when they are 
unanimously opposed to an impracticable, 
impossible, and unworkable ceiling price, 
these Congressmen whom the people elected 
and whom they have trusted to represent the 
majority, cannot prevent a creature of their 
own creation from bludgeoning them with 
such a disaster as this proposed ceiling price 
against their will. 

As one farmer told me just before I left 
his farm, “Jimmy, it looks like to me that 
the O. P. A. is trying to shave us without 
using any soap, I believe you and the other 
Congressmen can stop them. I am count- 
ing on you to put up a hard fight, but don’t 
come home unless you either win or have a 
lot of battle scars on you. I only wish I 
could be there to personally explain to the 
O. P. A. what I have put up with as a straw- 
berry farmer for the past 10 years.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Bowles, I have worked 
with every Louisiana strawberry farmer on an 
almost intimate basis for the last 5 years. 
I have served as attorney for the Louisiana 
Farmers Protective Union, which I helped 
create, which has in its membership all of 
the 8,000 strawberry growers of Louisiana. I 
know their problems as well as any one living 
man, and I assure you that a ceiling price 
on fresh strawberries will create within him 
the same feeling of injustice that would be 
in any innocent man who would be hanged 
for a crime he did not commit, 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES H. Morrison, 
Member of Congress 
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Tampa Shipbuilding Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. HARDIN PETERSON 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1944 


Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, pursuant to permission granted, 
I enclose herewith copjes of two letters 
from the Comptroller General of the 
United States, which are self-explana- 
tory. The letters follows: 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, December 18, 1943. 
Mn. GEORGE B. HOWELL, 
c/o Tampa Shipbuilding Co., Inc., 
Tampa, Fla. 

Dear Mr. HOWELL: By settlement No. U. S. 
10382, dated March 22, 1943, this office certi- 
fied you to be indebted to the United States 
in the amount of $1,926,568.52 on account of 
certain transactions between the United 
States Maritime Commission and the Navy 
Department on the one hand and the Tampa 
Shipbuilding & Engineering Co. and the 
Tampa Shipbuilding Co., Inc., on the other, 


the details in connection with the said in- | 


debtedness having been set forth in the said 
settlement. 

Under date of July 22, 1943, the matter of 
the said indebtedness was referred to the 
Department of Justice for appropriate ac- 
tion and by letter of September 17, 1943, the 
Attorney General advised, in substance, that 
upon the basis of the facts disclosed by the 
record and upon his analysis of the legal 
questions involved he was of the opinion 
that there is no basis for bringing suit. By 
reason of the Attorney General's action in the 
matter, I have issued instructions directing 
the cancelation of the said settlement and 
the matter will be considered as closed. 

Respectfully, 
LINDSAY C. WARREN, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, December 18, 1943. 
TAMPA SHIPBUILDING Co., INC., 
Tampa, Fla. 

GENTLEMEN: By settlement No. US-10381, 
dated March 22, 1943, this office certified the 
Tampa Shipbuilding & Engineering Co. and 
your company to be jointly and severally 
indebted to the United States in the amount 
of $1,926,568.52, on account of certain trans- 
actions between the United States Maritime 
Commission and the Navy Department on 
the one hand and the Tampa Shipbuilding & 
Engineering Co. and your company on the 
other, the details in connection with the 
indebtedness having been set forth in the 
said settlement. 

Under date of July 22, 1943, the matter 
of the said indebtedness was referred to the 
Department of Justice for appropriate action 
and, by letter of September 17, 1943, the At- 
torney General advised, in substance, that 
upon the basis of the facts disclosed by the 
record and upon his analysis of the legal 
questions involved he was of the opinion that 
there is no basis for bringing suit. By rea- 
son of the Attorney General’s action in the 
matter, I have issued Instructions directing 
the cancelation of the said settlement and 
the matter will be considered as closed. 

Respectfully, 
LINDSAY C. WARREN, 

Comptroller General of the United States. 


Army Commissions Promised Instructors 
and Men in C. A. A. Pilot-Training 
Program 


EXTENSION OI REMARKS 


_ HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1944 


Mr. MORRISON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I feel that the United States 
should never welsh on a promise made 
to any of the men who have given up 
their regular work to enlist in any branch 
of our Military Establishment. We are, 
however, practically repudiating the 
promises we made to entice nearly 15,000 
young men to enter the civilian army 
air-training program, 

A bill, H. R- 4269, has recently been 
introduced by my colleague the gentle- 
man from Louisiana, Congressman 
Brooks, at my request, to authorize com- 
missions so that we may partially make 
good on our original promises. 

I have recently received a letter from 
one of the disillusioned young men who 
entered the service mentioned, which I 
include in my remarks: 


ARE YOU ACQUAINTED WITH THE FOLLOWING FACTS 
VITALLY IMPORTANT TO THE WAR EPFORT? 
Hon, JAMES H. Morrison, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: In June 1942, the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration announced that the old 
civilian pilot training program was to be en- 
larged and that men between the ages of 18 
and 37 would be given flight training to be- 
come flying instructors in the Army, trans- 
port pilots in Air Transport Command, liai- 
son pilots in the artillery, glider pilots, serv- 
ice pilots in the Army Air Forces, air-line 
pilots, and pilots in the Ferry Command. 

All applicants had to pass a detailed screen- 
ing test, pass the regular physical examina- 
tion for a commercial pilot and, if accepted, 
volunteer for service in the Army Air Forces 
Enlisted Reserve Corps. Literature furnished 
the men at the time their applications were 
accepted contained the following general 
terms: 1. Service with the Army in the above 
mentioned flying capacities. 2. Commissions 
to those physically qualified when the final 
course at Randolph Field (see below) was 
completed, 3. Eight months of flying train- 
ing preparatory to assignment to Randolph 
Field as follows (during this time, the trainee 
was to receive no pay except room and board): 
A. Primary—35 to 45 hours in light aircraft 
plus approximately 240 hours of ground 
school. B. Secondary—40 to 50 hours in 
heavier aircraft and approximately 240 hours 
of ground school. C. Cross-country—50 to 
60 hours in light and heavy aircraft and 
approximately 160 hours ground school. D. 
Instructor course—55 to 60 hours in heavy 
aircraft and approximately 140 hours ground 
school. E. Army instructor course at Ran- 
dolph Field, 100 hours in heavy aircraft and 
approximately 100 hours ground school (on 
beginning this course, the trainees were to be 
paid $150 per month). 

Nore: After several months of this pro- 
gram another course was added to follow the 
cross-country course, This was a Link and 
instrument course consisting of 16 to 20 
hours in the Link trainer and 20 to 25 hours 
in instrument planes. About 120 hours 
ground school were given. 
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Due to a scarcity of airplanes, overen- 
listment of trainees, inclusion of Link and in- 
strument course, the time for consummating 
the program was greatly lengthened from the 
original period of 8 months to a probable 
period of 18 months. At any time a trainee 
was found unsatisfactory in either flying, 
ground school, or in his capacity as an of- 
ficer, he was eliminated from the program 
and subjected to call to active duty in the 
Army Air Forces. Many found themselves 
financially unable to continue the program 
beyond the original 8 months and requested 
termination. As a result of considerable agi- 
tation, legislation was passed in 1943 author- 
izing the payment to trainees of 850 per 
month retroactive to December 15, 1942, but 
made no provision for the period July 1, 
1942, to December 15, 1942. 

In the latter part of 1942, the glider training 
program was discontinued, and men then on 
active duty and rated as staff sergeants on 
completing glider training were given the 
option of continuing in the Army on active 
duty or being discharged back to their local 
draft boards. In June of 1943, after inves- 
tigation of the needs for pilots, the Army, 
in conjunction with the C. A. A., announced 
that the program was to be reduced from 
approximately 14,000 trainees to 7,000. All 
those remaining in the program would be 
called to active duty as soon as possible, 
would have to pass the regular Army 64 physi- 
cal examination (same as for Army pilots), 
and would be reassigned to war training serv- 
ice schools to continue their pilot training. 
Three options were given: 1, Continue in 
training to become flight instructors, 2. Dis- 
charge from enlisted reserves back to civilian 
status, 3. Transfer to active duty in the 
Air Forces to be assigned to technical schools 
as qualified. Those remaining in the pro- 
gram were assured that there was a real 
need for this many pilots. 

Due to acceptance of discharges, transfer 
to air cadets, and inability to pass the physi- 
cal examination, the men actually continu- 
ing in the program numbered some 5,000, 
which has since been further reduced to 
about 4,000. These figures can be verified 
by the C. A, A. War Training Service. The 
program continued as before except that the 
men were on active-duty status until Jan- 
uary 15, 1944. At that time, there were some 
250 men at Randolph Field who had finished 
all the courses and a similar number at Brooks 
Field who were ready for transfer to Ran- 
dolph Field for a final month of training. 
The rest of the. men were in various stages 
of training in War Training Service schools, 
At this time the entire W. T. S. program was 
closed without any previous notice or advice, 

All the trainees were shipped to basic train- 
ing centers for reassignments. There they 
found that nearly all the technical schools 
had been closed. According to current pros- 
pects, their future will in no way utilize 
any of their pilot training to date. 

The men in the latter part of this training 
are well qualified for commissions for the 
following reasons: 1. They are mature, have 
good judgment, and in the main were leaders 
in their communities in civil life. 2. At 
every induction center, the W. T. S. men gen- 
erally made by far the highest scores on the 
Army general classification test than any 
other group. 3. The majority are college edu- 
eated, have the social and mental bearing 
essential in officers, and from their W. T. 8. 
training have accumulated a considerable 
knowledge of such subjects as meteorology, 
navigation, aircraft engine navigation, aero- 
dynamics, psychology of instruction, civil air 
regulations and military science. 4. Their 
flying training varies from a minimum of ap- 
proximately 225 hours in the cases of those 
who finished the Link or instructor course to 
800 hours or more to those who have finished 
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at Randolph. This time compares very favor- 
ably to that of air cadets who are commis- 
sicned when they have only about 209 hours. 
About 1,500 of them are now licensed com- 
mercial pilots. 

In generel these men are very discouraged 
over their treatment and the outlook for 
their future. All volunteered with the under- 
standing they were to become pilots in some 
flying status. Many are married men with 
children, and were in essential industries, but 
wanted to fly. They were assured of their 
great need and were told that they could 
serve their country better in the capacity for 
which they were volunteering. But for the 
opportunity to fly, some would have pre- 
ferred service in the Navy or Marines, and 
quite a number, if released from the Army, 
even now could obfain commissions in the 
Navy. They want to fly, want to serve their 
country, and feel that they are entitled to 
consideration. Many feel that if the air 
forces cannot use them in the original 
capacity, they should be given discharges to 
allow them to-enter other branches of the 
service where they can be of more use. Al- 
though they would rather return to pilot 
status, they feel that if the glider pilots can 
be given discharges back in 1942 when most 
programs were greatly expanding, they should 
surely merit the same treatment now that 
technical training programs are contracting. 
However, they would prefer their return to 
pilot status, either in ferrying, artillery liai- 
son, air evacuation of the wounded, or any 
other flying capacity. Jobs are apparently 
available, else why continue to train women 
as service pilots at great additional cost? 

The facts contained herein are a matter 
of public record. Do you not think that this 
perplexing situation merits your immediate 
attention? 

GWEN GIBSON, 


he Palestinian White Paper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEONARD W. HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1944 


Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address delivered by me at the 
special service and public meeting of the 
Freeport Zionist District, at Temple 
Israel, Freeport, N. Y., Sunday, March 5, 
in protest of the Palestinian white paper. 


Being with you this morning is a real 
pleasure. We often hear what a delightful 
place Washington is. Well, it can also be a 
very hectic place, and to find the opportunity, 
at more or less frequent intervals, to leave 
the Capital does not distress me, I assure you. 

The subject before this meeting, the Jew- 
ish National Home in Palestine, is one of 
great interest to me. However, in discussing 
it briefly, I am reluctant to approach it from 
merely a legalistic or political viewpoint, in 
terms of the Balfour Declaration, the Man- 
date, the action of the League Council, the 
convention between England and ourselves, 
or any of the so-called white papers, espe- 
cially the one of 1939. 

I do not want to be led onto the bypaths of 
political and legal conflicts that it is claimed 
influence the question. I do not want to be 
led into the maze of twisting and tortuous 
thinking on this subject. 

To me there is but one highway of ap- 
proach, In my view, it is straight and it has 


a solid foundation. I know, taking this main 
road of thinking, that in the terms and the 
acceptance of the Balfour Declaration, the 
Jewish aspirations were not only stated, but 
they were welcomed, embraced. The Jews 
were to be given a National Homeland, a true 
homeland. It was to be theirs by right and 
not on sufferance. It is needless to go into 
the history attending this declaration, its 
whys and wherefores. We here know that 
history and the world knows it, too. 

The Mandatory—the British Government— 
assumed the solemn obligations laid down in 
the Mandate, purposing the creation of a true 
Jewish National Homeland. Outstanding 
among those obligations were two—that the 
British Government “shall facilitate Jewish 
immigration“ and “shall encourage close set- 
tlement by the Jews on the land.” These ob- 
jectives were necessarily essential, funda- 
mental, to the creation of the home. They 
were, and they are, indeed, the bricks and the 


mortar from which the structure—the home— ~ 


must rise, 

These obligations were imposed upon and 
accepted by the British Government. They 
were pledges of good faith and of action in 
terms of translation, under the mandate. 
They were the tools with which the national 
homeland was to be fashioned and protected, 

Facilitation of Jewish immigration was 
promised. Now We see it, for all purposes, 
stopped. And to be stopped for all time to 
come unless the Arab population give their 
assent. There is the dark picture and it traces 
out a dark story. In effect, the British Gov- 
ernment as the Mandatory has assigned its 
obligations affecting Jewish immigration for 
execution by the Arabs. It has put into 
their keeping the determination—Arab de- 
termination—of what Jewish immigration 
shall be permitted to enter what was to be 
the Jewish homeland. If this is not a be- 
trayal of faith, the shattering of a solemn 
pledge, then I am simply unable to prop- 
erly assess the ordinary meaning that is to 
be attached to the action taken. Palestine, 
under the British white paper, is not to have 
a Jewish homeland. Instead, it is to be con- 


- verted into the homeland of the Arabs! 


The British policy under the white paper 
means one thing—abject surrender to the 
Arabs. The Jews are to be left as a hope- 
less minority. They are to be politically and 
economically fenced in. They are to be 
placed in à political and economic corral. 
Yet the British white paper dares to charac- 
terize this adjustment as equitable and fair 
and comporting to their word and bond to 
succor and advance Jewish aspirations for 
a true Jewish national homeland. 

The white paper of 1939 is wholly infa- 
mous. Bluntly, it is crafty, tricky. But 
not alone on the subject of immigration. 
Under the Mandate, there is also the definite 
injunction that the Mandatory shall en- 
courage close settlement by Jews on the 
land. Between the announced policy un- 
der the Mandate and the practical policy 
under the white paper is a terrible chasm. 
In effect, the white paper bodily lifts the 
word “encouragement” out of this injunc- 
tion and substitutes the word “discourage- 
ment.” The white paper, to state the pres- 
ent British policy correctly should read that 
the Mandatory shall practice a policy of 
discouragement in settlement by Jews on 
the land. Land and immigration are insep- 
arably tied together. Under the policy of 
restriction of land sales from Arab to Jew, 
there is simply no way for Jews to acquire 
land, Here, again, we have the Arab veto 
in prospect, 

In the early days the British applied the 
policy of economic absorptive capacity. 
That was the policy once. Now, evidently, 
it is to be the policy of political absorptive 
capacity—leaving it again to the Arabs to 
determine how many Jews they are willing 
that Palestine shculd take in, When the 
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Balfour Declaration was made, when the 
Mandate was given, we did not hear any- 
thing about Jewish immigration and Jewish 
settlement on the land being based on polit- 
ical absorptive capacity of the country. 

The rising star of Jewish aspirations in 
Palestine has been arrested in its course. 
The fear is that it may fall. Frankly, I share 
that fear, 

The ominous course now under way in Pal- 
estine must be corrected. The broken pledge 
has not only to be mended, but it has to be 
made whole. Otherwise there cannot be any 
true upbutlding of the Jewish National Home- 
land. And the aspirations of Jews in Pal- 
estine to shape their own constitutional proc- 
esses will be forever lost if the white paper 
is not abrogated, It must be. 

The British Government has one of two 
courses to follow: To persist in the betrayal 
that is made known to the world in the 
white paper, or to reaffirm and renew its 
attachment to Jewish aspirations for a true 
Jewish National Homeland by outright abro- 
gation of the white paper. 

I hope earnestly that the British Govern- 
ment will elect the second course. That is 
the right course. It is the only decent 
course. And our Government, under the 
convention with Great Britain, I believe, has 
the duty and should insist that this course 
should be taken, 

I know, although imperfectly, necessarily, 
as against the knowledge of men and women 
more intimately acquainted with the Pal- 
estine return movement, the record of 
achievement that the Jews in Palestine have 
built. It is a magnificent one, a grand one, 
and affects not only the Jews, themselves, 
but their Arab and other neighbors. 

And let us here, Jew and Gentile alike, 
ponder that record and what perfecting it 
can mean and will mean to humanity every- 
where, 


Let’s Take a Look 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT RAMSPECK 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1944 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the March 5, 1944, issue of the Atlanta 
Journal, written by the Honorable James 
M. Cox, a former Governor of Ohio and 
a former Member of the House: 


LET'S TAKE A LOOK 
(By J. M. C.) 


On this Sabbath morn let us take a look 
at the world’s perimeter and see what we see, 
There is much that is reassuring, Let us ap- 
praise it in frankness and candor and fair- 
ness. There is good accord between us and 
our Allies. Russia, which many people 
thought was hard to get on with, is playing 
the game squarely. We are doing well with 
England and we are all doing well with each 
other and by each other. In the Pacific, the 
Japs have discovered that an overambitious 
possession of islands and what-not creates a 
very long line of defense to be maintained, 
She is being attacked so often, in so many 
places and so successfully, that she hardly 
knows which way to turn. Amidst the gloom 
of Tokyo, it is admitted that a military purge 
is necessary. It might not be surprising to 
know one of these days, that Japan is running 
out ot steel. We are not predicting, but there 
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is no law against some wishful thinking to 
the effect that the proud gangsters of the 
Orient may fall before the Nazis. 

In Italy, the much-exploited crack troops 
of Hitler have been turned back and we may 
be on our way to Rome one of these days. 
We are beginning to understand now the 
troubles of Napoleon when he had to get out 
of Russia. The rout of the Nazi army seems 
to be complete. Convoys miles in length are 
landing troops and supplies in England, all 
giving strength to the arm of invasion that 
may strike at any hour against Hitler. Pro- 
duction goes on apace, not only in volume of 
ammunition and supplies, but in quality. 
Occasionally we hear something of a secret 
weapon evolved by the evil genius of the 
Nazis, but we always seem to have something 
better. No matter where our defenders are, 
whether in the air, on the sea or on land and 
no matter at what remote spot in the world, 
they are getting food and essentials of war. 

There have been strikes—too many of them. 
Not one can be condoned and yet, the volume 
of production lost by strikes is so small in 
relation to the tremendous output of our 
factories that it is quite infinitesimal. 

We are justified in not only a confidence, 
but a pride in our military leaders. Marshall, 
Eisenhower, MacArthur, Clark, Arnold, Nimitz, 
Halsey have given conspicuous evidence of 
great ability, These men did not come into 
the picture automatically. They were care- 
fully selected. 

Now all of this, the building of armies, in- 
dustrial production, transportation to points 
thousands of miles away, a foreign policy 
which seems to be doing well, must in truth be 
recognized as the operations of the executive 
branch of our Government. Congress has 
appropriated the funds to maintain it all and 
although sometimes haltingly, enacted en- 
abling acts to keep things moving. And yet, 
the cooperation between the executive and 
legislative branches of the Government has 
not been anything to boast about. There has 
been a tremendous load of responsibility on 
the executive branch and its peace of mind 
has not been promoted by an occasional 
sniping movement—the species of opposition 
that occasionally bears the suspicion of po- 
litical purpose, 

On the other hand, Congress, fresh from 
the people, the seat of power under the Con- 
stitution, isa temperamental body. It always 
has been, It probably always will be. It may 
be that it is overconscious of its responsibility 
under our charter of government. At any 
rate, we repeat that it is and always has been 
a temperamental body. Moreover, every Mem- 
ber of Congress who wants to stay where he is 
must be elected this fall and maybe he has 
been in a griping mood because his constit- 
uents themselves are griping a good deal. 
The White House should understand this and 
seek to get on better with Congress. Neither 
the lawmakers nor the President can get on 
alone. They must work together and the 
greater the harmony, the greater the effi- 
ciency. 

There have been mistakes made, but we 
must not forget that this is the most tremen- 
dous movement in all the history of the world 
and by a Nation that would not prepare itself 
for war. Government is no more infallible 
than the people who create it. It has had a 
hard job to deal with. The going has been 
rough. Let us remember that there are even 
many pitfalls on the way to Heaven. 

Let's all take stock of ourselves. It might 
be well for press and public to stop egging 
on the “row” in Washington. And then let us 
declare a truce in our splenetic impulses. We 
are going on in our way of living more or less 
normally. If one were to drop down from 
Mars, he would hardly know that a war is 
going on. It is far removed from our shores 
and it might be difficult to convince some 
that it is even waging on this planet. We are 
getting ample food and clothing, we ere 
going to the movies, those who want to play 


favorites and “long shots” at the races seem 
someway, somehow to get there. The time 
may have come for a real process of intro- 
spection. Let us all be as fair in our judg- 
ment as men in our military forces all over 
the world are brave in their movements, 


Development of Florida’s Rivers and 
Harbors 


REMARKS 


HON. LEX GREEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1944 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
obtained from the Board of Army En- 

ineers a most interesting summary of 
the development of river and harbor 
projects in Florida. This report indi- 
cates a most comprehensive waterways 
program for the entire State. It indi- 
cates more than 60 regular authorized 
projects and also indicates surveys for 
additional projects, some of which are 
included in a broad range planning pro- 
gram for post-war utilization and devel- 
opment. All projects are of importance 
but of course some may contribute more 
to the commerce and economic life of our 
Nation than others. 

STUART-FORT MYERS CANAL 


Among really important projects may 
be listed the development to a depth of 
at least 8 feet of the canal reaching 
from Fort Myers on the Gulf to Stuart on 
the Atlantic. This waterway extends 
through Lake Okeechobee. At Lake 
Okeechobee, large sums of Federal money 
have been expended in flood control and 
navigation and of course these funds 
have made useful and effective State 
funds in Florida and local funds in Flor- 
ida which have been expended in the vast 
Everglades drainage districts. The Army 
engineers now are giving further consid- 
eration to recommending to the Congress 
additional depth of this canal to as much 
as 12 feet. If such should be deemed 
feasible by the Army engineers and car- 
ried out by the Congress, it would then 
carry same depth as the Florida East 
Coast Canal of 12 feet as is projected in 
this report. From Jacksonville to Miami, 
portions of this existing East Coast Ca- 
nal are only 8 or 9 feet. A project in this 
report calls for deepening of this chan- 
nel to 12 feet, 

MIAMI TO KEY WEST CANAL 


Another project of unusual importance 
is extension of the East Coast Canal 
from Miami to Key West. This will give a 
protected route, passing through the Flor- 
ida keys to the splendid harbor at Key 
West. It is an important project and 
one which has been approved and desired 
by local interests for more than a century. 

VIRGINIA KEY 

Another outstanding project is the Vir- 
ginia Key project at Miami, Fla. Its 
ultimate development calls for not only 
harbor improvements but also a larger 
harbor and airfield. Local contribution 
on this project is also large. 
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FLOOD CONTROL 


The report contains also a summary 
of flood-control projects in Florida. Out- 
standing among these are the famous 
Kissimmee River Valley project and 
others. These projects likewise are of 
tremendous importance and will provide 
a great post-war flood-control program 
for the State. 


LAKE WORTH INLET 


The Army engineers are now consider- 
ing several additional projects in Florida, 
surveys are being made, and reports will 
be made to the Congress. Consideration 
is now being accorded to improvement 
of the Lake Worth Inlet project in Palm 
Beach County, Fla. It is hoped and 
believed that this project may be favor- 
ably reported by the Army engineers in 
time for inclusion by the Congress in the 
pending river and harbor bill. Our Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors has just 
reported a bill which gives the new proj- 
ects and project extensions as are out- 
lined in this report. It is expected that 
the House may in the very near future 
pass this bill. It is wise of the Congress 
to approve and enact into law worthy 
river and harbor and flood-control proj- 
ects for post-war development, employ- 
ment and improvement. I commend the 
substance of this bill to the entire mem- 
bership of the House for favorable con- 
sideration. 

During my almost 20 years in Congress 
and during my long service on the House 
Rivers and Harbors Committee and also 
on the Flood Control Committee, it thas 
been my pleasure to cooperate for and 
work for the development of this great 
chain of commerce arteries in my State, 
With some 1,300 miles of sea coast, of 
course Florida should have substantial 
funds appropriated for its river and har- 
bor improvement. During my 20 years 
in Congress, about half of all moneys ex- 
pended in the history of Florida’s Federal 
waterways program has occurred. Iam 
pleased to say, however, that with the 
completion of the projects as outlined 
in this report, my State will have a com- 
pleted river and harbor program second 
to no State in the Union. 

ST. MARYS RIVER, GA. AND FLA, 

Project in 1925: Channel 17 feet deep and 
200 feet wide from the mouth to Crandall, 
12.5 miles, and channel clearing to Kings 
Ferry, 37 miles above the mouth, 

Modification since 1925: None. 

Status: Completed in 1914. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $15,688; 
maintenance, $55,265. 

Cost since June 30, 1925: New work, none; 
maintenance, $19,080. 

Commerce, calendar year 1924, 33,930 tons; 
1940, 74,736 tons; 1941, 74,965 tons. 

FERNANDINA HARBOR 

Project in 1925: Channel over the outer bar 
by means of twin jetties supplemented by 
dredging so as to provide a channel 26 feet 
deep and for its extension to the south bend 
of the Florida Terminal Co., a distance of 7 
miles. 

Modification since 1925: Deepening channel 
to 28 feet. = 

Status: Project completed in 1940. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work. $3,287,000; 
maintenance, $752,178. 

Cost since June 30, 1925: New work, $145,- 
000; maintenance, $242,244. 

Commerce, calendar year 1924, 163,376 tons; 
1940, 275,586 tons; 1941, 251,844 tons. 
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Recommended modification of existing 
project (S. Doc. 284, 77th Cong.) to provide 
for minor changes in the anchorage and 
channel alinement. 

Estimated first cost: None additional. 


ATERWAY BETWEEN CUMBERLAND SOUND AND 
ST. JOHNS RIVER 

Project in 1925: Channel 7 feet deep and 
160 feet wide, a distance of 25 miles. 

Modification since 1925; Channel 12 feet 
deep, including a cut-off in Kingsley Creek. 

Status: Project completed in 1941. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $361,849; 
maintenance, $142,713. 

Cost since June 30, 1925: (Break-down for 
this section not available.) 

Commerce, calendar year 1924 (not avail- 
abie for this section); 1940, 287,407 tons; 
1041, 313,620 tons. 

ST. JOHNS RIVER, JACKSONVILLE TO THE OCEAN 

Project in 1925: Channel 80 feet deep with 
minimum width of 300 feet from the ocean 
to Jacksonville with an anchorage basin op- 
posite Mayport, jetties‘at the entrance, and 
related works. 

Modification since 1925: Widening the bend 
at Dames Point and widening Drummonds 
Creek, Trout Creek, and Six Mile Creek cuts. 
A channel 30 feet deep and 400 feet wide 
along the terminals at Jacksonville. Length 
of project 25 miles. 

Status: Project completed in 1937, and 
maintenance operations are undertaken an- 
nually. 

Ccst to June 30, 1948: New work, 

. 020; maintenance, $10,035,000. 

Cost s.nce June 30, 1925: New work, $1,900,- 
000; maintenance, $6,613,000. 

Commerce, calendar year 1924, 3,266,000 
tons; 1940, 3,112,958 tons; 1941, 3,536,571 tons. 

Recommended modification of the exist- 
ing project (H. Doc. No. 322, 77th Cong.) 
provides for maintenance of channel widths 
as they now exist and, subject to revision of 
harbor lines, for further improvement as fol- 
lews: (a) Widen terminal channel between 
its present westerly edge and the new pier- 
hend-bulkhead line to a depth of 30 feet; 
(b) dredge to a depth of 28 feet the area be- 
tween the foot of Laura Street and the Duval 
County highway bridge; (c) dredge a navi- 
gation and floodway channel 200 feet wide 
and 26 feet deep, along the south side of the 
Commodore Point terminals; and (d) dredge 
an approach and mooring basin 20 feet deep 
in front of the Naval Reserve Armory in 
South Jacksonville, subject to certain condi- 
tions of local cooperation. 

Estimated first cost, $725,000, 


ST. JOHNS RIVER, JACKSONVILLE TO PALATKA 


Project in 1925: Channel 200 feet wide and 
13 feet deep from Jacksonville to Palatka, 55 
miles, and improvement of Deep Creek, 

Modification since 1925: None. 

Status: Completed in 1915, except for Deep 
Creek which is 50 percent completed. Entire 
project 94 percent completed. No work done 
in recent years. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $205,700; 
maintenance, $116,300. 

Cost since June 30, 1925: New work, none; 
maintenance, $43,310. 

Commerce, calendar year 1924, 133,800 tons; 
1940, 281,100 tons; 1941, 303,724 tons. ` 


ST. JOHNS RIVER, PALATKA TO LAKE HARNEY 


Project in 1925: Channel 8 feet deep and 
100 feet wide from Palatka to Sanford and 
5 feet deep thence to Lake Harney. 

Modification since 1925: Cut-offs at Butch- 
er Bend, Snake Creek, and Starks Creek and 
easing of existing bends at other points. 
Length, 114 miles. - 

Status: Project completed in 1942. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $210,060; 
maintenance, $268,000, 

Cost since June 30, 1925: New work, $27,- 
910; maintenance, $159,855. 

Recommended modification of the existing 
project (H. Doc. No. 603, 76th Cong.) pro- 


$8,780,- 


vides for a channel 100 feet wide and 10 feet 
deep from Palatka to Sanford, with a side 
channel of like dimensions to Enterprise, and 
for cut-offs and easing of bends, subject to 
certain conditions of local cooperation. 

Estimated first cot, $290,000. 

Commerce, calendar year 1924, 172,800 tons; 
1940, 446,919 tons; 1941, 459,356 tons, 


CROSS FLORIDA BARGE CANAL 


Project in 1925: None. 

Project in 1943; Public Law 675, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, approved July 23, 1942, 
authorized the construction of a high-level 
lock barge canal across northern Florida from 
the St. Johns River to the Gulf of Mexico 
via Withlacoochee River, with project depth 
of 12 feet and minimum bottom width of 150 
feet. 

Status: Under the provisions of Public Law 
64, Seventy-eighth Congress, approved June 
2, 1943, detailed investigations and studies re- 
quired for the preparation of plans and speci- 
fications for this authorized waterway are in 


_ progress. 


Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $8,337; 
maintenance, none, 


LAKE CRESCENT AND DUNNS CREEK 


Project in 1925: Channel 100 feet wide 
and 8 feet deep from St. Johns River to Cres- 
cent City, including three cut-offs in Dunns 
Creek, 15 ½ miles. 

Modification since 1925; None. 

Status: Project. 16 percent completed, work 
remaining is dredging cut-offs for which 
rights-of-way have not been furnished. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $10,276; 
maintenance, $5,724. 

Cost since June 30, 1925: New work, none; 
maintenance, none. 

Commerce, calendar year 1924, 8,700 tons; 
1940, 1,570 tons; 1941, 2,640 tons. 

OKLAWAHA RIVER 

Project in 1925: Channel 6 feet deep from 
the mouth to the head of Silver Springs Run 
and channel clearing thence to Lake Griffin, 
subject to certain provisions, with a view to 
cbtaining a navigable depth of 4 feet to Lees- 
burg. Length 86.5 miles. 

Modification since 1925: None. 

Status: Except for the easing of several 
sharp bends and for obtaining project dimen- 
sions in the lower reach of the river, the 
work of improvement has been completed, 
and maintenance operations are undertaken 
annually. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $315,260; 
maintenance, $367,843. 

Cost since June 30, 1925: New work, $98,700; 
maintenance, $295,785. 

Commerce, calendar year 1924, 16,400 tons; 
1940, 1,400 tons; 1941, 5,102 tons. 


INTRACOASTAL WATERWAY, JACKSONVILLE TO 
MIAMI 


Project in 1925: Channel in Indian River 
5 feet deep and 75 feet wide, 77 miles. 

Modification since 1925: Channel 8 feet 
deep and 100 feet wide, 372 miles, and a turn- 
ing basin in the vicinity of Jacksonville 
Beach. 

Status: Project was completed in 1935 ex- 
cept for provision of the turning basin. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $7,346,800; 
maintenance, $2,697,250 

Cost since June 30, 1925: New work, $7,263,- 


, 300; maintenance, $2,552,644. 


Commerce, calendar year 1924, 12,688 tons; 
1940, 453,558 tons; 1941, 442,304 tons. 

Recommended modification of the existing 
project (H. Doc. No. 336, 76th Cong.) provides 
at Sebastian, Fla., an entrance channel 100 
feet wide and 8 feet deep from the Intra- 
coastal Waterway to and including a turning 
basin of the same depth, 600 feet long and 
300 feet wide, in front of the town, at an 
estimated first cost of $19,000, subject to cer- 
tain conditions of local cooperation; also (H. 
Doc, 261, 76th Cong.) provides near Vero 
Beach a basin 8 feet deep extending from the 
Intracoastal Waterway to the easterly shore, 
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at an estimated first ccst of $7,300, subject to 
certain provisions of local cooperation. A re- 
stricted favorable report transmitted to Con- 
gress on June 9, 1943, included consideration 
of the proposed improvement of the Inland 
Waterway Channel between Jacksonville and 
Miami to a depth of 10 feet or 12 feet. 
Total first cost, $26,300. 


ST. AUGUSTINE HARBOR 


Project in 1925: Jetty or groin construction. 

Modification since 1925: Entrance channel 
27 feet deep and 200 feet wide from the ccean 
through North Point to deep water in Tolo- 
mato River, about 114 miles. 

Status: New work dredging was completed 
in 1940, and construction of a sand trap com- 
pleted the project in 1941. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $464,090; 
maintenance, $80,649. 

Cost since June 30, 1925: New work, $392, - 
688; maintenance, $60,649. 

Commerce, calendar year 1924 (not. avail- 
able); 1940, 4,745 tons; 1941, 36,028 tons. 


COURTENAY CHANNEL 


Project in 1925: None. 

Project in 1943: Dredging 8-foot channel 
from Intracoastal Waterway to and including 
turning basin at Courtenay. 

Status: Project completed in 1940, 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $22,845; 
maintenance, none. 

Commerce, calendar year 1940, 5 tons; 1941, 
none, 

EAU GALLIE HARBOR 


Project in 1925: None. 

Project in 1943: Enlargement of improve- 
ment constructed by local interests to provide 
a turning basin in Elbow Creek and channel 
8 feet deep to Indian River. 

Status: Project completed in 1939. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $9,627; 
maintenance, none. 

Commerce, calendar year 1940 (not report- 
ed); 1941, none. 


MELBOURNE HARBOR, FLA, 


Project in 1925: None. 

Project in 1943: Channel 8 feet deep from 
the Intracoastal Waterway to and in Crane 
Creek with a turning basin at the inner end. 

Status: Project completed in 1938. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $17,696; 
maintenance, none. 

Commerce, calendar year 1940, 19,494 tons; 
1941, 1,631 tons, 


FORT PIERCE HAREOR 


Project in 1925: None. 

Project in 1943: Maintenance and amplifi- 
cation of the project developed by private in- 
terests to provide a channel 27 and 25 feet 
deep from the ocean to a turning basin at 
Fort Pierce. 

Status: Project was completed in 1938 and 
maintenance dredging was undertaken dur- 
ing 1942. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $337,180; 
maintenance, $530,658. 

Cost since June 30, 1925: New Work, $337,- 
186; maintenance, $530,658. 

Commerce, calendar year 1940, 100, 407 tons; 
1941, 102,585 tons. 


ST. LUCIE INLET 


Project in 1925: Provided for limited ex- 
penditure for dredging 18-foot channel across 
the ocean bar preliminary to securing a chan- 
nel of that depth from the ocean to Sewall 
Point. 

Modification since 1925: None. 

Status: This project was not carried to 
completion and no work has been done in 
recent years. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $26,690; 
maintenance, none. 

Cost since June 30, 1925: New work, none; 
maintenance, none. 

Commerce, calendar year 1924, 1,000 tons; 
1940, 2,074 tons; 1941, 1,685 tons. 

Recommended mecdification of existing 
project (H. Doc. No. 391, 77th Cong.) provides 
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for a channel 200 feet wide and 10 feet deep 
across the outside rock reef at the seaward 
entrance to the inlet, subject to certain con- 
ditions of local cooperation. 

Estimated first cost, $46,000. 


LAKE WORTH INLET 


Project in 1925: None. 

Project in 1943; Maintenance and amplifi- 
cation cf the improvements constructed by 
local interests to provide a channel 20 feet 
deep and varying in width from 200 to 300 
feet from deep water in the ocean to a turn- 
ing basin at the Port of Palm Beach, for 
restoration of the existing jetties, and for 
certain other improvements. 

Status: Project was completed in 1938 and 
maintenance dredging to restore project di- 
mensions has been underway. 

Cost to June 80, 1943: New work, $653,660; 
maintenance, $351,984. 

Commerce, calendar year 1940, 129,669 tons; 
1941, 108,889 tons. 


PALM EEACH, SIDE CHANNEL AND BASIN 


Project in 1925: None. 

Project in 1943: Anchorage basin 16 feet 
deep, 750 feet wide, and 2,000 feet long op- 
posite Tangier Avenue, Palm Beach, and a 
channel cf the same depth connecting the 
basin with the Lake- “Worth inlet channel to 
the north. 

Status: No work has been done on this 
project, 

HOLLYWOOD HARBOR (PORT EVERGLADES) 


Project in 1925: None. 

Project in 1943: Maintenance and amplifi- 
cation of the improvements constructed by 
local interests to provide a channel 35 feet 
deep and variable widths from the ocean to 
the existing turning basin in Lake Mabel and 
for enlargement of the turning basin. 

Status: The project was completed in 1940. 
During the 1942 fiscal year repairs were made 
to the north and south jetties. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $1,436,800; 
maintenance, $239,850. 

Commerce, calendar year 1940, 876,727 tons; 
1941, 1,324,960 tons. 


MIAMI HARDOR 


Project in 1925: Channel 25 feet deep and 
of variable width from that depth in the ocean 
through a jetty-protected entrance and across 
Biscayne Bay to the Port of Miami. 

Modification since 1925: Depth of 30 feet 
from the ocean to and in the municipal turn- 
ing basin and enlargement of that basin, 
length of channel about 6 miles. 

Status: Project was completed in 1939. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $6,570,800; 
maintenance, $1,337,180. : 

Cost since June 30, 1925: New work, $4,545,- 
600; maintenance, $1,160,761. 

Commerce, calendar year 1924, 1,106,000 
tons; 1940, 1,831,756 tons; 1941, 1,675,415 tons. 

Recommended modification of existing 
project (H. Doc. 470, 76th Cong.) to provide 
for an approach channel to and turning basin 
at the site of terminal development on Vir- 
ginia Key, subject to certain conditions of 
local cooperation. A restricted favorable re- 
port transmitted to Congress on October 30, 
1943, included consideration of the proposed 
modification of the recommended Virginia 
Key development to provide for a harbor 35 
feet deep and an airport-seaport island ap- 
proximately 1,920 acres in area. 

Estimated first cost, $5,781,000. 

MIAMI RIVER, FLA, 

Project in 1925: None. 

Project in 1943: Channel 15 feet deep, vary- 
ing widths to a point 5.5 miles above the 
mouth, and channel 6 feet deep at seaplane 
base at Dinner Key, and 8 feet deep along the 


easterly side of the Dinner Key Channel. 
Status: Project completed in 1933, No work 


done in recent years. 
Cost to June 30, 1943; New work, $646,915; 
maintenance, $3,000. 
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Commerce, calendar year 1940, 648,811 tons; 
1941, 479,395 tons. 

Modification of existing project: A restrict- 
ed favorable report transmitted to Congress 
on June 2, 1942, included consideration of a 
channel 250 feet wide and of appropriate 
depth from Brickell Point near the mouth of 
the river to the Miami-Florida Bay section of 
the Intracoastal Waterway; a channel 200 feet 
wide and 15 feet deep between the Miami 
River project and the Municipal Turning 
Basin; a channel 150 feet wide and 15 feet 
deep across the bay connecting the river with 
Government Cut; and an access channel 12 
feet deep and 100 feet wide from Miami River 
to Palmer Lake, or to a comparable harbor of 
refuge. 


INTRACOASTAL WATERWAY FROM MIAMI TO 
FLORIDA BAY 

Project in 1925: None. 

Project in 1943: Channel 75 feet wide and 
7 feet deep from Miami to point immediately 
south of Mangrove Banks, 63 miles. 

Status: Project completed in 1939. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $201, 362; 
maintenance, $282. 

Commerce, calendar year 1940, 17,121 tons; 
1941, 124,991 tons. 

Modification of existing project: A re- 
stricted favorable report transmitted to 
Congress on June 9, 1943, includes consider- 
ation of the proposed improvement of a chan- 
nel 7 feet deep and of suitable width along 
the inside route all the way from Miami to 
Key West, Fla. 


KEY WEST HARBOR 


Project in 1925: Authorized the removal of 
coral heads and reefs from the main ship 
channel and anchorage so as to give a clear 
depth of 30 feet, for a northwest entrance 
channel 17 feet deep, protected by stone jet- 
ties, and for widening the channel opposite 
the wharves. 

Modification since 1925: None. 

Status: Except for completion of jetties at 
the ncrthwest entrance channel, which is not 
considered necessary at this time, new work 
under the project is completed.. Maintenance 
dredging was undertaken in 1940. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $1,040,400; 
maintenance, $238,700. 

Cost since June 30. 1943: New work, $40,- 
000; maintenance, $128,300. 

Commerce, calendar year 1924, 1,260,000 
tons; 1940, 104,540 tons; 1941, 158,968 tons. 
CHANNEL FROM NAPLES TC BIG MARCO PASS, FLA. 

Project in 1925: None. 

Project in 1943: Channel 6 feet deep, from 
couthern limits of town of Naples to Big Mar- 
co Pass. 

Status: Project completed in 1940. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $37,525; 
maintenance, £2,725. 

Commerce, calendar year 1940, 1,666 tons; 
1941, 1,570 tons. 

ORANGE RIVER 

Project in 1925: Channel 4 feet deep and 
50 feet wide from the mouth to Buckingham, 
5.7 miles. 

Modification since 1925: None. 

Status: Completed in 1903. No work done 
in recent years. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $2,000; 
maintenance, $8,571. 

Cost since June 30, 1925: New work, none; 
maintenance, $2,471. 

Commerce calendar year 1924, 1,900 tons; 
1940, not reported; 1941 not reported. 


CALOOSAHATCHEE RIVER AND LAKE OKEECHOBEE 
DRAINAGE AREAS 

Project in 1925: Channel 12 feet deep over 
the bar at the entrance to the Caloosahatchee 
River, thence 10 feet deep to Fort Myers with 
a turning basin at that point and a channel 
4 feet deep thence to Fort Thompson and 
related works, length 64.8 miles. 
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Modification since 1925: Improvement of 
the Caloosahatchee River and Canal from 
Lake Okeechobee to the Gulf of Mexico by 
straightening and by dredging a channel 
which will provide a discharge outlet ca- 
pacity of 2,500 cubic feet per second from 
that lake and a navigation channel at least 
6 feet deep, including necessary control works. 
The present project also provides for a levee 
and a navigation channel 6 feet deep fol- 
lowing in general the south shore of the 
lake, for a north thore levee, for replacing 
existing locks Nos. 1 and 2 on St. Lucie Canal 
with a single new lock, together with a new 
weir structure, for the protection of the St. 
Lucie Canal from erosion and silting, and for 
improving St. Lucie River to provide a chan- 
nel 6 feet deep from St. Lucie Canal to Indian 
River, thus providing for a continuous 6-foot 
waterway acrcss the State. 

Status: The project for the Caloosahatchee 
River below Fort Myers was completed in 
1913, and the recently constructed new spill- 
way and protective dike at the new St. Lucie 
lock completed the existing project, except 
for minor installations. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $17,982, — 
000: maintenance, $5,745,062. 

Cost since June 30, 1925: New work, ss 
835.404: maintenance, $5,579.978. 

Commerce: Calendar year 1924, 59,700 tons; 
1940, 117,443 tons; 1941, 47,455 tons. 

Recommended modifications of the exist- 
ing project (H. Docs, Ncs. 469 and 696, 76th 
Cong.) provide for raising and enlarging sec- 
tions of the Lake Okeechobee levee in di- 
vision No. 9, at an estimated cost of $3,950,- 
000, and for a channel 8 feet deep from Fort 
Myers to the Intracoastal Watcrway near 
Stuart, with widths of 90 feet from Fort 
Myers to Moore Haven, 80 feet in the existing 
channel along the southerly shore of the lake 
to the hurricane-gate structure at Clewiston, 
100 feet wide, thence along a relocated chan- 
nel to deep water on the south side of the 
lake, 100 feet from deep water on the east 
side of the lake to St..Lucie Lock No. 2, and 
thence 80 feet to the Intracoastal Waterway, 
at an estimated first cost of $208,000, all 
subject to certain conditions of local coop- 
eration. A restricted favorable report trans- 
mitted to Congress on October 15, 1943, in- 
cludes consideration of the provision of a boat 
basin at Stuart and improvement of the en- 
trance to the basin at Fort Myers. 

Estimated first cost: $4,173,100. 


KISSIMMEE RIVER 


Project in 1925: Channel width of 30 feet 
and depth of 3 feet from the town of K'ssim- 
mee to Fort Bassenger and also in Istokpoga 
Creek. 

Modification since 1925: None. 

Status: Project completed. No work re- 
quired in recent years. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $23,500; 
maintenance, $25,200. 

Cost since June 30, 1925: New work, none; 
maintenance, none. 

Commerce: Calendar year 1924, 6,734 tims; 
1940, 499 tons. 

CHARLOTTE HAREOR 

Project in 1925: Channel 27 feet deep and 
generally 200 feet wide from the Gulf of 
Mexico to Boca Grande Also a channel 7 
feet deep and 100 feet wide at Pine Island 
Sound from Punta Rosa to Charlotte Harbor. 

Modification since 1925: Entrance channel 
30 feet deep and thence a channel 10 feet 
deep to Punta Gorda with a turning basin 
at that point. 

Status: Project was completed in 1939. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $312,960; 
maintenance, $387,0C0, 

Cost since June 30, 1925: New work, $191,- 
380; maintenance, $329,840. 

Commerce, calendar year 1924, 521,500 tons; 
1940, 569,590 tons; 1941, 596,381 tons, 


r 
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CASEYS PASS (VENICE INLET) 


Project in 1925: None. 

Project in 1943: Provides for dredging a 
new outlet channel 8 feet deep and 100 feet 
wide, connecting deep water in Roberts Bay 
with deep water in the Gulf of Mexico, pro- 
tected by two converging jetties. 

Status: The project was completed in 1937. 
Maintenance work involving protection for 
the jettles was undertaken during the 1942 
fiseal year. 

Cost to June 30, 1948: New work, $154,000; 
maintenance, $187,100. 

Commerce: Calendar year 1940, 
tons; 1941, 110 tons. 

Recommended modification of the existing 
project (H. Doc. No, 371, 76th Cong.) pro- 
vides for adoption of a project to include the 
existing projects for Sarasota Bay, Caseys 
Pass, and channel from Clearwater Harbor 
through Boca Ciega Bay to Tampa Bay, to 
provide for improvement of the section of 
the Intracoastal Waterway from the Caloosa- 
hatchee River to the Anclote River to a depth 
of 9 feet and bottom width of 100 feet, sub- 
ject to certain conditions of local coopera- 
tion. 

Estimated first cost: $3,200,000, 


SARASOTA BAY 


Project in 1925: Channel 7 feet deep and 
100 feet wide from Tampa Bay through Sara- 
sota Bay to Sarasota and thence 3 feet deep 
and 75 feet wide through Little Sarasota Bay 
to Venice, length 38 miles. 

Modification since 1925; For a more pro- 
tected channel at Sarasota Bay in lieu of the 
existing channel in Long Boat Inlet. 

Status: The project is completed except 
for rock removal in the channel through 
Little Sarasota Bay, which work is not re- 
quired by existing commerce. 

Cost to June 30, 1948: New work, $249,630; 
maintenance, $134,160. 

Cost since June 30, 1925: New work, $9,530; 
maintenance, $63,570. 

Commerce: Calendar year 1924, 14,600 tons; 
1940, 3,269 tons; 1941, 3,000 tons. 

Recommended modification: Recom- 
mended modification of the existing project 
(H. Doc. No. 371, 76th Cong.) provides for 
adoption of a project to include the existing 
projects for Sarasota Bay, Caseys Pass, and 
channel from Clearwater Harbor through 
Boca Ciega Bay to Tampa Bay, to provide for 
improvement of the section of the Intra- 
coastal Waterway from the Caloosahatchee 
River to the Anclote River to a depth of 9 
feet and bottom width of 100 feet, subject to 
certain conditions of local cooperation, 

Estimated first cost: $3,200,000. 

MANATEE RIVER, FLA, 

Project in 1925: Channel 13 feet deep from 
Tampa Bay to McNeils Point; thence 9 feet 
deep to Rocky Bluff, thence 4 feet deep to 
Mitchellville Bridge. Terra Ceia Bay cut-off 
6 feet deep, length of project channel about 
24 miles. 

Modification since 1925: None. 

Status: Project 90 percent complete. Work 
remaining consists of removal of small 
amount of rock at entrance below 12-foot 
level not required at present. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $123,350; 
maintenance, $101,214. 

Cost since June 30, 1925: New work, none; 
maintenance, $19,500. 

Commerce, calendar year 1924, 63,345 tons; 
1940, 23,331 tons; 1941, 24,830 tons. 

TAMPA HARBOR 


Project in 1925: Entrance and various 
other channels 27 feet deep, Hillsboro River 
12 feet deep, and channel from Port Tampa 
to the Gulf of Mexico 26 feet deep. 

Modification since 1925: Increasing the 
depth of the entrance channel to 32 feet, 
and other channels, with the exception of 
Hillsboro River, to 30 feet. A turning basin 
at the entrance to the Port Tampa term- 
inals, and for construction of a breakwater at 
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Peter O. Knight Field, Davis Islands, and cer- 
tain other work. 

Status: The project was completed except 
for certain channel widening and enlarge- 
ment of the turning basin at the west end of 
Garrison Channel. Construction of a break- 
water at the seaplane landing basin, Davis 
Islands, was completed in January 1941. 
Maintenance is carried out annually. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $9,588,000; 
maintenance, $1,829,413. 

Cost since June 30, 1925: New work, $4,- 
336,184; maintenance, $1,464,607. 

Commerce, calendar year 1924, 2,532,599 
tons; 1940, 3,953,724 tons; 1941, 4,162,400 tons. 

Recommended modifications of the existing 
project (H. Doc. No. 119, 77th Cong. and S. 
Doc, No. 16, 77th Cong.) provide in Hillsboro 
River a channel 9 feet deep and 100 feet wide 
from the upper end of the existing project to 
a point 2,000 feet upstream from the Michigan 
Avenue Bridge, and for removal of snags, 
wrecks, and piling, thence to the Florida Ave- 
nue Bridge, at an estimated first cost of $60,- 
000; and for a channel 25 feet deep and 150 
feet wide from the ship channel in Hillsboro 
Bay to and including a turning basin in the 
Alafia River, 600 feet wide and 1,025 feet long, 
at an estimated cost of $189,000, all subject to 
certain conditions of local cooperation. 

Estimated first cost $249,000. 


ST. PETERSBURG HARBOR 


Project in 1925: Channel from Tampa Har- 
bor into Bayoro Harbor 10 feet deep, 200 to 
285 feet wide, with a jetty on the south 
side. 

Modification since 1925: Entrance channel 
deepened to 19 feet, 21-foot basin at St. Pet- 
ersburg, 20-foot channel from easterly end 
of entrance channel to Tampa Bay and 16- 
foot channel on easterly side of Point Pinel- 
las lighted beacon. 

Status: Project completed in 1939, and 
maintenance dredging to restore project di- 
mensions was undertaken in 1943. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $221,580; 
maintenance, $76,050. 

Cost since June 30, 1925: New work, $188,- 
900; maintenance, $57,000. 

Commerce, calendar year 1924, 133,813 tons; 
1940, 278,315 tons; 1941, 274,144 tons. 
CHANNEL FROM CLEARWATER HARBOR THROUGH 

BOCA CIEGA BAY TO TAMPA BAY 

Project in 1925: Channel 5 feet deep 
through Boca Ciega Bay to Blind Pass, 7 
feet deep through lower Boca Ciega Bay, and 
8 feet deep to Tampa Bay, length 26 miles. 

Modification since 1925: None. 

Status: Project was completed in 1920. 


Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $105,877; ` 


maintenance, $111,964. 

Cost since June 30, 1925: New work, none; 
maintenance, $79,930. 

Commerce, calendar year 1924, 4,611 tons; 
1940, 32,969 tons; 1941, 33,030 tons. 

ANCLOTE RIVER 

Project in 1925: Channel 6 feet deep to 
Sponge Harbor and 4 feet deep to county 
bridge at Tarpon Springs; 4144 miles. 

Modification since 1925: Deepening chan- 
nels to 9 feet. 

Status: Project completed in 1938. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $178,427; 
maintenance, $75,305. 

Cost since June 30, 1925: New work, $126,- 
776; maintenance, $34,214. 

Commerce, calendar year 1924, 9,766 tons; 
1940, 15,172 tons; 1941, 20,982 tons. 

Recommended modification of existing pro- 
ject (H. Doc. No. 243, 76th Cong.) provides 
for extension and enlargement of the chan- 
nel upstream to form a turning basin, subject 
to certain conditions of local cooperation. 

Estimated first cost, $10,000. 


HOMOSASSA RIVER 
Project in 1925: None. 
Project in 1943: Channel 6 feet deep 
through 4 bars at the entrance to the river. 
Status: Project completed in 1936. 
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Cest to June 30, 1943: New work, $3,999; 
maintenance, none. 

Commerce, calendar year 1940, 1,063 tons; 
1941, 1,359 tons. 

CRYSTAL RIVER, FLA. 

Project in 1925: Channel 6 feet deep and 
60 feet wide to town of Crystal River, 9 miles, 

Modification since 1925: None. 

Status: Project completed in 1906. Mainte- 
nance work performed in 1941. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $25,000; 
maintenance, $19,990. 

Cost since June 30, 1925: New work, none; 
maintenance, $10,990. 

Commerce, calendar year 1924, 427 tons; 
1940, 2,209 tons; 1941, 2,184 tons. 


WITHLACOCOCHEE RIVER, FLA. 


Project in 1925: Channel 10 feet deep and 
100 feet wide to Port Inglis and thence 2 feet 
deep to Pembertons Ferry, 85 miles above the 
mouth. 

Modification since 1925: None. 

Status: Project 74-percent completed. 
Work remaining is widening entrance chan- 
nel additional 15 feet which work is not con- 
sidered necessary at present. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $315,085; 
maintenance, $75,405, 

Cost since June 30, 1925: New work, none; 
maintenance, $53,100. 

Commerce, calendar year 1924, 5,952 tons; 
1940, 75,321 tons; 1941, 96,910 tons. 

CEDAR KEYS HARBOR 

Project in 1925: Channel 10% feet deep 
Trom Cedar Keys to the Gulf of Mexico, 514 
miles. 

Modification since 1925: None. 

Status: Project 95-percent complete. Re- 
moval of ledge rock not required at present, 
as existing channels are adequate for com- 
merce. 

Cost to June 30, 1948: New work, $147,021; 
maintenance, $30,000. 

Cost since June 30, 1925: New work, $42,- 
520; maintenance, $30,000. 

Commerce, calendar year 1924 (not re- 
ported); 1940, 4,015 tons; 1941, 2,852 tons, 


SUWANNEE RIVER 


Project in 1925: Channel 5 feet deep to 
Rolands Bluff and 4 feet deep to Ellaville, 135 
miles, and 6-foot channel through Derrick 
Island Gap at south end of Suwannee Sound. 

Modification since 1925: None. 

Status: Project 25-percent completed. Re- 
moval of rock shoals and widening at several 
places not required by existing commerce. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $76,418; 
maintenance, $37,400. 

Cost since June 30, 1925: New work, none; 
maintenance, $15,000. 

Commerce, calendar year 1924, none; 1940, 
563 tons; 1941, 253 tons. 


GULF INTRACOASTAL WATERWAY BETWEEN APALA- 
CHEE BAY, FLA., AND THE MEXICAN BORDER 
Project in 1925 (Florida): A channel with 

depths from 5 to 9 feet deep and widths 65 

plus feet wide via Apalachicola River to St. 

Andrews Bay, Fla., and Choctawhatchee Bay 

to Pensacola Bay, Fla. 

Project in 1943 (Florida): Public Law 675, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, approved July 23, 
1942, authorized the enlargement of the 
Intracoastal Waterway from the vicinity of 
Apalachee Bay, Fla., to Corpus Christi, Tex., 
and its extension to the vicinity of the Mexi- 
can border, so as to provide throughout the 
entire length of the waterway a channel 12 
feet deep with a minimum width of 125 
feet. Public Law 75, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, approved June 17, 1948, authorized the 
acquisition, improvement, and maintenance 
of the Gulf County Canal, Fla., subject to 
the conditions recommended in the report 
submitted in House Document 257, Seventy- 
sixth Congress. 

Status: Project as a whole 65-percent com- 
plete. The authorized depth of 12 feet has 
been provided between Carrabelle, Fla., and 
New Orleans, La, 
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Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $4,651,000; 
Maintenance, $1,173,800. 


Commerce 1941 
Section of waterway: 

St. Marks River to 

Apalachicola River, 

— SG ta 103, 980 
Apalachicola River to 

St. Androws Bay, 

Ä 239, 056 
West Bay to Choc- 

tawhatchee Bay, Fla_ 569, 848 
Choctawhatchee Bay 

to Pensacola Bay, 

a BRE BIRR | REE el 624, 941 
Pensacola Bay, Fla. 

to Mobile Bay, Ala.. 632, 587 
Mobile Bay, Ala., to 

New Orleans, La „0⁵ 


Recommended modifications of project (H. 
Doc. No, 442, 76th Cong.) provides for the 
construction by the United States of a mov- 
able span in railroad bridge crossing the 
Ochlockonee River near McIntyre, Fla., sub- 
ject to local cooperation. 

Estimated first cost: $32,500, 


STEINHATCHEE RIVI 


Project in 1925: None. 

Project in 1943: Channel 6 feet deep from 
the Gulf of Mexico to Steinhatchee, 3% 
miles. 

Status: Project completed in 1939. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $135,050; 
maintenance, $395. 

Commerce, calendar year 1940, 761 tons; 
1941, 681 tons. 

ST. MARKS RIVER 


Previous project: Between 1824 and 1844 
obstructions in the river were removed. 

Project in 1943: Channel 10 feet deep and 
100 feet wide from Apalachee Bay to and in- 
cluding a turning basin at the town of St. 
Marks, a distance of 6 miles, and removal 
of obstructions from the present channel be- 
tween St. Marks and Newport. 

Status: Project was completed in 1940. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $133,890; 
maintenance, $5,806. 

Cos” since June 30, 1925: New work, $97,880; 
maintenance, $5,806. 

Commerce, calendar year 1924, 372 tons; 
1940, 51,879 tons; 1941, 55,189 tons. 

Recommended modification of existing 
project (H. Doc. No. 345, 77th Cong.) pro- 
vides for straightening the channel in the 
vicinity of Big Bayou, subject to certain con- 
ditions of local cooperation, 

Estimated first cost: $71,000. 


CARRABELLE BAR AND HARBOR 


Project in 1925: Channel at Hast Pass 20% 
feet deep and in outer harbor 18 feet deep, 
together with a turning basin, thence 10 
feet deep to the wharves at Carrabelle. 

Modification since 1925: Deepening the 
channel from the Gulf of Mexico to 27 feet 
and through St. George Sound and Carras 
belle River to 25 feet to turning basin of 
same depth at Carrabelle. 

Status: Project completed in 1939, 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $363,890; 
maintenance, $209,220. 

Cost since June 30, 1925: New work, $284,- 
830; maintenance, $73,772. 

Commerce, calendar year 1924, 6,540 tons; 
1940, 22,795 tons; 1941, 12,209 tons. 

APALACHICOLA BAY 

Project in 1925: Channel 18 feet deep from 
the Gulf of Mexico through West Pass and 
Link Channel, 10 feet deep across the bar at 
the mouth of Apalachicola River, and 9 feet 
deep through Bulkhead Shoals. 

Modification since 1925: Channel 10 feet 
deep in West Pasr. 

Status: Project was completed in 1925, and 
maintenance dredging is undertaken annual- 
ly. 
28885 to June 30, 1948: New work, $216,760; 
maintenance, $761,892. 


Cost since June 30, 1925: New work, none; 
maintenance, 359.803. 

Commerce, calendar year 1924, 25,700 tons; 
1940, 112,875 tons; 1941, 122,084 tons, 


APALACHICOLA RIVER, THE CUT-OFF, LEE SLOUGH, 
AND LOWER CHIPOLA RIVER 

Project in 1925: Channel 6 feet deep in 
Apalachicola River, 5 feet deep through the 
cut-off, Lee Slough, and lower Chipola River. 

Modification since 1925: Improvement of 
Styx River and Florida River, tributaries, to 
secure depth of 6 feet. 

Status: Project was completed in 1939 and 
maintenance dredging and snagging opera- 
tions carried out annually. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $141,570; 
maintenance, $360,900. 

Cost since June 30, 1925: New work, $20,100; 
maintenance, $246,150. 

Commerce, calendar year 1924, 209,596 tons; 
1940, 253,440 tons; 1941, 278,376 tons. 

Recommended modification of existing 
project (H. Doc. No. 342, 76th Cong.) provides 
for the construction of two locks and dams, 
supplemented by dredging and contraction 
works to secure a navigable depth of 6 feet 
to Columbus, Ga., on Chattahoochee, and to 
Bainbridge, Ga., on Flint River, subject to 
certain conditions of local cooperation. 
Recommendation is also made that the gen- 
eral plan presented in the report for the full 
development of the Apalachicola, Chatta- 
hoochee, and Flint River system in the com- 
bined interest of navigation and power be 
approved, 

Estimated first cost: $6,500,000, 


UPPER CHIPOLA RIVER FROM MARIANNA TO ITS 
MOUTH 

Project in 1925: Channel 3 feet deep and 
60 feet wide from the fcot of the Dead Lakes to 
Marianna, a distance of 56 miles. 

Modification since 1925: None. 

Status: Improvement of the 20-mile reach 
from and including Look and Tremble Shoals 
to Marianna, on which there is no commerce, 
remains to be done to complete the project. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $36,780; 
maintenance, $63,190. 

Cost since June 30, 1925: New work, none; 
maintenance, $28,420. 

Commerce, calendar year 1924, 17,096 tons; 
1940, 957 tons; 1941, not reported, 


GULF COUNTY CANAL 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, an exten- 
sive projects has been developed by the 
Government at St. Josephs Bay. It in- 
cludes the harbor at Port St. Joe and 
other facilities. The Army Engineers’ 
summary of it is as follows: 

ST. JOSEPHS BAY 


Project in 1925: Channel 24 feet deep and 
300 feet wide across the bar at the entrance. 

Modification since 1925: Deepening the bar 
channel to 29 feet and providing a channel 
27 feet deep and 200 feet-wide in the bay to 
Port St. Joe, with a turning basin at munici- 
pal pier. 

Status: Project was completed in 1938, 
Maintenance dredging is undertaken an- 
nually. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $124,100; 
maintenance, $81.533. 

Cost since June 30, 1925: New work, $104,- 
000; maintenance, $81,129. 

Commerce, calendar year 1924, 33,075 tons; 
1940, 249,460 tons; 1941, 318,053 tons. 

Recommended modification of existing 
project (S. Doc. No, 17, 77th Cong.) to include 
the existing south channel at its present 
dimensions, 27 feet deep and 200 feet wide, 
from the turning basin at Port St. Joe to 
the 27-foot contour in the bay, subject to 
certain conditions of local cooperation. 

Estimated first cost: None ($5,000 an- 
nually for maintenance in addition to that 
now required). 


Gulf County, Fla., in 1938 completed, 
at its own expense, a channel about 6 
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miles in length, extending from Port St. 
Joe northerly to connect with the intra- 
coastal canal. County bonds in the sum 
of $200,000 were issued for this purpose. 
It was planned to retire the bonded in- 
debtedness from the county through toll 
revenues derived from commerce trav- 
ersing the canal. In case of shortage 
of funds derived as result of tolls, then 
the properties of Gulf County became 
liable for payment of bonds. It was con- 
structed to accommodate commerce in 
general but primarily to accommodate 
local tonnage which came about as re- 
sult of paper industry and lumber indus- 
try at Port St. Joe. The canal was con- 
structed 70-foot width, 9-foot depth. 

At the beginning of the war, traffic on 
this canal greatly increased, much of it 
in larger barges. Plying of larger barges 
and their passing in the canal filled the 
bottom of the canal to such an extent 
that reasonable traffic was not possible. 
The Army engineers made surveys look- 
ing toward improvement of the canal 
through dredging, and so forth. It was 
found that $112,000 would be required 
for same. The Army engineers recom- 
mended that this improvement be made, 
primarily to take care of war oil tonnage 
going from the coastal canal through 
the Gulf County canal to pipe lines near 
the south end of the canal. Demand for 
fuel from these pipe lines of course 
greatly increased through war emer- 
gency. Tankers were forced to give up 
a large portion of deep-water service. 
Thus, it became the responsibility of the 
Federal Government to devise ways and 
means for transit of this oil through the 
Gulf County canal to the mouth of the 
pipe lines, The Federal Government was 
not willing to purchase outright Gulf 
County’s interest in the canal and to pay 
off the remaining approximately $180,000 
indebtedness against the canal and 
against the taxpayers of Gulf County. 
Members of the Florida delegation and 
other interested parties held a series of 
conferences with the Board of Army En- 
gineers, the Secretary of War, the Direc- 
tor of Inland Water Transport in the 
Office of Defense Transportation, and 
other high Government officials. It was 
finally concluded to hold hearings before 
the House Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee. 

The hearings were held on May 5, 1943. 
The Army engineers presented their re- 
port calling for improvement of the 
canal. Gulf County was represented by 
Mayor J. L. Sharit, of Port St. Joe, and 
others. As result of these hearings, the 
committee in executive session there- 
after approved legislation whereby the 
Federal Government would improve the 
canal but permit Gulf County to con- 
tinue to collect tolls until bonded indebt- 
edness was retired; after retirement of 
bonded indebtedness, then Gulf County 
to cede its rights in the canal to the Fed- 
eral Government. It developed at the 
hearing that the increased war tonnage 
through the canal] should raise sufficient 
tolls in from 2 to 3 years to retire exist- 
ing bonded indebtedness. 

As acting chairman of the House 
Rivers and Harbors Committee, it was 
my privilege to work vigorously for the 
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committee’s approval of this legislation. 
After committee approval, of course, the 
Congress passed the legislation and it 
became law. This is an instance where- 
by the Federal Government cooperated 
for the relief of a high tax burden 
against the Gulf County citizens. The 
Federal Government, of course, in the 
future will maintain the canal and en- 
deavor to keep it to its present improved 
width of 100 feet, not less than 9 feet in 
depth. The canal should be dredged to 
125 feet wide and to 12-foot depth even- 
tually, which is the standard size of 
the intracoastal canal leading from New 
Orleans and west of New Orleans to Port 
St. Joe. 

I deem it a great privilege to have been 
placed in a capacity where I may have 
been able to contribute at least some 
service for the Federal Government and 
for the citizens of Gulf County on this 
important project. 

ST. ANDREWS BAY 

Project in 1925: Channel 22 feet deep and 
200 feet wide from the Gulf of Mexico 
through East Pass to St. Andrews Bay. 

Modification since 1925: Abandonment of 
previous project and adoption of a channel 
extending from the Gulf across Lands End to 
deep water in the bay, protected by jetties, 
with depths of 29 feet in the approach chan- 
nel in the Gulf and 27 feet across Lands End 
and in the bay. 

Status: Project was completed in 1934 and 
maintenance operations are undertaken an- 
nually. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $785,520; 
maintenance, $1,572,100. 

Cost since June 80, 1925: New work, $581,- 
960; maintenance, $1,269,487. 

Commerce: Calendar year 1924, 89,257 tons; 
1940, 939,707 tons; 1941, 956,346 tons. 

Recommended modification of existing 
project (H. Doc. No. 555, 76th Cong.) to pro- 
vide for a channel in Watson Bayou 100 feet 
wide and 10 feet deep from that depth in St. 
Andrews Bay to the highway bridge, subject 
to certain conditions of local cooperation. 

Estimated first cost: None ($1,000 annually 
for maintenance in addition to that now re- 
quired). 

CHOCTAWHiTCHEE RIVER 

Project in 1925: Improvement of Cypress 
Top Outlet, maintenance of a navigable chan- 
nel at low water from the mouth to Geneva, 
Ala., a distance of 96 miles, and for a channel 
8 feet deep and 60 feet wide thence to Newton, 
Ala., a further distance of 44 miles. 

Modification since 1925: None. 

Status: Project was completed in 1906. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $171,880; 
maintenance, $258,910. 

Cost since June 30, 1925: New work, none; 
maintenance, $86,450. 

Commerce: Calendar year 1924, 66,885 tons; 
1940, 350 tons; 1941, not reported. 

HOLMES RIVER 

Project in 1925: Provides for securing a 
navigation channel from the mouth to Ver- 
non, Fla., a distance of 25 miles, by the re- 
moval of obstructions. 

Modification since 1925: None, 

Status: Project is completed. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $8,560; 
maintenance, $36,650. 

Cost since June 30, 1925: New work, none; 
maintenance, $330. 

Commerce: Calendar year 1924, 3,256 tons; 
1941, none reported since 1924, 

LA GRANDE BAYOU 

Project in 1925: Channel 6 feet deep and 
100 feet wide from the mouth of the bayou 
to the mouth of Four Mile Creek, a distance 
of about 2 miles. 

Modification since 1925: Deepening of the 
channel to 9 feet from that depth in Choc- 


tawhatchee Bay and its extension to Freeport, 
a distance of 44% miles. 

Status: Project was completed in 1937. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $64,150; 
maintenance, $8,575. 

Cost since June 30, 1925: New work, $64,150; 
maintenance, $6,414. 

Commerce, calendar year 1924, 7,118 tons; 
1940, 85,725 tons; 1941, 60,783 tons. 


EAST PASS CHANNEL FROM THE GULF OF MEXICO 
INTO CHOCTAWHATCHED BAY 

Project in 1925: None. 

Project in 1943: Maintenance of channel 6 
feet deep, 100 feet wide, from Choctawhatchee 
Bay to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Status: Maintenance work is performed 
when needed to provide a 6-foot channel. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: Maintenance, $31,071. 

Commerce, calendar year 1940, 1,621 tons; 
1941, 972 tons. 

PENSACOLA HAREOR 

Project in 1925: Channel 30 feet deep, 500 
feet wide, from the Gulf of Mexico to dock 
line at east end of Pensacola. 

Modification since 1925: Deepening en- 
trance channel to 32 feet and provision of ad- 
ditional inner channels. Also a channel 15 
feet deep to Bayou Chico and 14 feet deep in 
the bayou for 5,800 feet terminating in a turn- 
ing basin 500 feet square, 

Status: Project completed in 1939. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $1,092,700; 
maintenance, $1,052,329. 

Cost since June 30, 1925: New work, $146,- 
800; maintenance, $538,756. 

Commerce, calendar year 1925, 672,414 tons; 
1940, 651,041 tons; 1941, 676,306 tons. 

Modification of existing projects: A re- 
stricted favorable report transmitted to Con- 
gress on July 31, 1943, included consideration 
of the proposed deepening of the entrance 
and inner harbor channels; deepening of the 
channel in Bayou Chico to 20 feet; and dredg · 
ing of a channel 50 feet wide and 6 feet deep 
in Bayou Texas. 


ESCAMBIA AND CONECUH RIVERS, FLA. AND ALA, 


Project in 1925: Dredged channel 514 feet 
deep at mouth of river and a navigable chan- 
nel to Patsaliga Creek, 147 miles. 

Modification since 1925: None. 

Status: Project completed about 1882. Re 
cent operations have been confined to chan- 
nel at mouth and to the bar immediately 
inside. Maintenance dredging performed 
during 1941. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: New work, $118,336; 
maintenance, $109,568. 

Cost since June 30, 1925: New work, none; 
maintenance, $28,138. 

Commerce, calendar year 1924, 29,157 tons; 
1940, 131 tons; 1941, 18,122 tons. 

BLACKWATER RIVER 

Project in 1925: Channel 9 feet deep, 100 
feet wide from mouth to Milton, 10 miles. 

Modification since 1925: None. 

Status: Project completed in 1916. Main- 
tenance work performed in 1940 and 1941. 

Cost to June 30, 1948: New work, $41,650; 
maintenance, $106,083. 

Cost since June 30, 1925: New work; none; 
maintenance, $53,000. 

Commerce, calendar year 1924, 64,883 tons; 
1940, 95,275 tons; 1941, 193,452 tons, 
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REMOVING WATER HYACINTHS 


Project in 1925: Provides for removal of 
water hyacinth in the navigable waters of 
the State insofar as they constitute an ob- 
struction to commerce. 

Modification since 1925: None. 

Status: Work of removal Is carried out an- 
nually. 

Cost to June 30, 1943: Maintenance, $770,- 
$51. 

Cost since June 30, 1925: Maintenance, 
8564. 550 


PROJECTS RECOMMENDED TO CONGRESS FOR ADOP- 
TION NOT HERETOFORE UNDER IMPROVEMENT 
BY UNITED STATES, NOVEMBER 1943—INTRA- 
COASTAL WATERWAY FROM CALOOSAHATCHEE 
RIVER TO WITHLACOOCHEE RIVER 


Recommended project, House Document 
No. 371 (76th Cong.), provides for improve- 
ment of an Intracoastal Waterway 9 feet deep 
at bottom width of 100 feet, and the adoption 
of a single project to include the existing 
projects for Sarasota Bay, Caseys Pass, and 
channel from Clearwater Harbor through 
Boca Ciega Bay to Tampa Bay, subject to 
certain conditions of local cooperation. 

Estimated first cost, $3,200,000. 


CANAVERAL HARBOR 


Recommended project, House Document 
No. 367 (77th Cong.), provides for a turning 
basin 27 feet deep near the easterly shore 
of Banana River, an entrance channel 27 feet 
deep extending from the basin to deep water 
in Canaveral Bight, protected by jetties, and 
a barge canal 8 feet deep and 100 feet wide 
from the basin to the Intracoastal Waterway, 
subject to certain conditions of local coop- 
eration, 

Estimated first cost, $1,661,000. 

LITTLE MANATEE RIVER 

Recommended project, House Document 
No. 552 (76th Cong.), provides for a channel 
100 feet wide and 6 feet deep from that 
depth in Tampa Bay to a point about one- 
half mile above the railroad bridge at Ruskin 
and 75 feet wide and 6 feet deep in Marsh 
Branch to and including a turning basin at 
the highway bridge at Ruskin, subject to 
certain conditions of local cooperation. 

Estimated first cost, $77,000. 

Recommended project, House Document 
No, 553 (76th Cong.), provides for dredging 
a channel 8 feet deep and 100 feet wide 
through the rock shoal between the Intra- 
coastal Waterway and Tarpon Bend and for 
removal of sunken vessels and snags in New 
River and its South Fork to the intersection 
of Dania Cut-off Canal, subject to certain 
provisions of local cooperation, 

Estimated first cost, $60,000. 


PITHLACHASCOTEE RIVER 


Recommended project, House Document 
No. 86 (77th Cong.), provides for a chan- 
nel 6 feet deep and 100 feet wide from the 
Gulf of Mexico to and including a basin of 
the same depth immediately downstream 
from the highway bridge at Port Richey, a 
total distance of 3.2 miles, subject to certain 
conditions of local cooperation. 

Estimated first cost, $51,000. 


Pending investigation in the State of Florida 
FOR NAVIGATION 


Locality. 


Authorization 


Anclote River to St. Marks, Intracoastal Waterway, and connec- | Commerce Committee resolution of Feb. 6, 1940, 


tion across Florida with St. Johns River. 


Apalanhivaly Baye one toon tan iacontnnsacbdasanase« 


3 Rivers and Harbors Committee resolution of 


ri 29, 1937. 


Apalachicola River and tribulati Ga, and Fla., for navigation, | Sec. 1 | River and Harbor Act, Jan, 21, 1927, 


flood nirai wer, and irri 


tion. 
Apalachicola R. ver, inland w 7 to New Orleans, tas and | River and Harbor Act, Mar. 3, 1925. 


ee and Chattahoochee Rivers to Columbus, 


a. 
Atlantic Ocean to Gulf of Mexico, waterway across Florida, via Commerce Committee resolution of June 17, 1942, 
the St. Lucie River and Canal, Lake Okeechobee, and Caloosa- 


hatchee Canal and River (War Emergency), 
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Pending investigation in the State of Florida—Continued 
FOR NAVIGATION 


Locality 


Caloosahatchee River from Fort Myers to Gulf of Mexico. 


BAS Basis existing project, 


sahatehce River and Lake Okeechobee drainage arcas, 


N Punta Rasa to Fort Pierce and Stuart, Fla. 


Chipola River, Fla. and Als., for navigation, flood control, 


power, and related purposes. 


Caloosahatehee River and Lake Okeechobee drainage areas, modi- 


Authorization 


siete Rivers 7 5 5 n Committee resolution of 


Apr. £0, 193 

Rivers and Tibors Committee resolution of 
Jan. 24, 1939. 

Rivers and Harbors Committee resolution of 
Oct. 13, 1943. 

Rivers and Harbors Committee resolution of 
Jan. 21, 1942, 


Choctawhatchee Bay to Pensacola Bay, Intracoastal Waterway Rivers 3450 "Gusta Committee resolution of 


Crescent Lake to Flagler peach waterway via Haw Creek to 


Bunnell, thence via land cut. 


DeLeon Springs to St. Johns River Waterway 


hh TTT naeeaneweue 


Eollxwood Harbor 0 ont Everglades), reimbursement for dredg- 


ing and 
Ju fer In 


etty work. 


sons Pass. 
Ponce de Leon Inlet. 


/ A 22 
St. Johns River, Fla., Jacksonville to the ocean 


11171 ̃ ͤ K.. AN E 
F 


Firates Cove Channel in Sacarma Bay, Pirates Cove, and John- 


shay RA Rivers and Harbors Committee resolution of 


Oct. 5, 1940, 
River and Harbor Act of Aug. 26, 1937, 


DITEN Rivers and Harbors Committee resolution of 


Apr. 13, 
Rivers and Harbors Committee resolution of 
Sept. 17, 1941. 
Commerce Committee resolution of Feb. 14, 1938. 


Commerce Committee resolution of Nov. 8, 1943. 


Apr. 20, 1937. 
Commerce Committee resolution of May 27, 1936, 


ree and Harbors Committee resolution of 

Mar 

Rivers and Harbors Committee resolution of 
June 10, 1941, 


aie See . Committee resolution of Oct. 19, 1943. 
0. 


St. Johns River, Fla., Jacksonville to the ocean, siaura cban- 


nel at Dames Point, Browns Creek, and St. Johns 


St. Johns River to Kissimmee River: and thence to Okeechobee 


Cross Florida Canal, 


&t. Johns River to Indian River, channel from Sanford to near 


Titusville. 


t. Johns River, Sanford to Lake Harney 


St. Marks River to New Orleans, La., Intracoastal Waterway. 
St. Marys River, Ga. and Fla., for navigation, flood control, power, 


Reema Rivers = Harbors Committee resolution of 


and irrigation. 
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Suwannee River, Fla. and Ga. for navigation, flood control, 


power, and irrigation. 
ae a Harbor 
With 
irrigation. 


Withlacoochee ( 


lacoochee River for navigation, flood control, power, and 
1 Rivers and Harbors Committee resolution of 


River and Harbor Act of Aug. 30, 1935, 


ba yh Bt Harbors Committee resolution of 

an 

Rivers and Harbors Committee resolution of 
May 20, 1941. 

Commerce Committee reso. ution ol Apr. 2, 1040. 

Sec. 1, River and Harbor Act of Jan. 21, 1927. 


Aug. 1. 
Sec 1 Sr River and Harbor Act o! Jan. 21, 1927. 


8 Commerce Committes resolut ion of Nov. 14, 1989. 


See. 1 of River and Harbor Act of Jan 21, 1927, 


| May 20, 1042, 


FOR FLOOD CONTROL 


Apalachicola River and tributaries, Ga., and Fla. for nayi- 


ee Flood Control Act of June 22, 1936, 
— Flood Control Act of June 26, 1936. 


gation, flood control, power and irrigation. 


Broward County, Intracoastal Waterway throughout ae 


Caloosahatchee River and Lake Okeechobee drainage arcas, pro- 
tection of Kremmer, Ritta, and Torry Islands in Lake Okeecho- 


Fia. and Als., for navigation, flood control, 


bee. 
Chipola River, 
power, and related pur) 


Estero River, Imperial River, Corkscrew_ River (Herse Creek), 


Sec. 1, River and Harbor Act of January 21, 1927. 


Rivers and Harbors Committee resolution of 
May 29, 1940, 


shel arn 5 8 ad Committee resolution of 
an 
Flood Géntrol Act of Aug. 28, 1937. 


Gordon aha Rock Creek, Hendry Creek, Mulock Creek’ 


and Six Mile C 
Indian River an 


y press Slough. 


levels, 
Kissimmee River Valley and tributaries. 
St. Johns River (upper) and March, and tributaries 
St. Lucie River, North Fork, and tributaries 
St. Marys River, Ga. and Fla., for navigation, flood 
power, and irrigation. 


Suwannee River, from Florida-Georgia State line to Gulf of 


Mexico. 
Suwannee River, Fla. and Ga., 
power, and irrigation. 


Withlacoochee Rlver 
Withlacoochee River, for navigation, flood control, power, and 


irrigation. 


Der ENEA EN EE EEE 
Kissimmee River and its tributaries..............--------- 
Kissimmee River, including regulation and stabilization of water 


for navigation, flood control, 


PELAR 80 Control Act of Aug. 18, 1641. 


Flood Control Act of Aug. 11, 1039. 


-| Flood Control Act of Aug. 28, 1937. 
Flood Control Act of Aug, 18, 1941, 


Do, 
Sec. 1, River and Harbor Act of Jan. 21, 1927, 
Flood Control Act of Apr. 10, 1936, 
Sec. 1 of River and Harbor Act of Jan. 21, 1927, 


Flood Control Act of June 22, 1936. 
Sec. 1 of River and Harbor Act of Jan. 21, 1927. 


Smearing General MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 16, 1944 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I bring to the attention of this House 
and the country what seems to be a de- 
liberate attempt by anti-American smear 
artists of a termite variety who are now 


peddling their vicious venom in an at- 
tempt to poison the minds of the Ameri- 
can people by launching a near slander- 
ous and abusive attack upon a great com- 
mander in our armed forces. I believe 
the attack in the Communist Daily 
Worker, PM, and echoed by Walter Win- 
chell, king of the smear artists, comes as 
near being a treasonable act as I have 
ever read, These individuals should 
realize that they are attacking a great 
general in the armed forces. He is not 
a candidate for President. Apparently 
the henchmen of the New Deal are wor- 
ried about him becoming a candidate, 
It is quite possible that this outstanding 
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and experienced soldier will be drafted by 
the Republican Party to carry on, come 
the elections of 1944. General Mac- 
Arthur has a magnetic personality. He 
is a born leader of men. He has vision, 
courage, and understanding of human 
nature. He is doing an outstanding job 
in the Pacific with so very little. He is 
doing it without complaining. His losses 
have been few. It is true that by tradi- 
tion, ability, character, and experience 
this military man is eminently qualified 
for the office of President of the United 
States. He is a great and experienced 
commander. 

Perhaps the people of the United States 
will decide that an experienced soldier in 
the White House will help shorten this 
war. Should he be drafted for the 
nomination and accept it with the un- 
derstanding that he would serve for one 
term only, announcing that he would 


depend upon Congress and the best minds 


of the country to help guide him through 
this one term I am certain nothing could 
stop his election as President of the 
United States. 

I am wondering, Mr. Speaker, if the 
New Deal does not feel that he may be 
Grafted and have therefore instructed 
their smear artists to continue a delib- 
erate and malicious campaign to under- 
mine and destroy this great soldier. They 
should realize that they are striking 
a blow for Tojo and are not helping the 
war effort when they attack a man of the 
integrity and ability of General Douglas 
MacArthur. 


Four Freedoms on the Home Front 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 16 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, on Febru- 
ary 4, 1944, a group of farmers and small 
businessmen met at Washington Cross- 
ing on the Delaware River and formed an 
organization built around Four Free- 
doms on the Home Front, namely: 

Freedom from racketeering labor 
leaders. 

Freedom from bureaucracy, red tape, 
and wasteful spending. 

Freedom of enterprise and individual 
opportunity. 

Freedom of State and local rights from 
Federal domination. 

This local committee is undertaking a 
Nation-wide effort to enlist the interest 
of those who believe in the principles 
which they have laid down as their goal. 
It is a nonprofit, nonpartisan organiza- 
tion, and I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the Appendix of the RECORD a let- 
ter which this committee addressed to 
the Members of the United States Senate 
and House of Representatives on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1944. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Four FREEDOMS ON THE HOME FRONT, i 
Washington Crossing, N. J., 
February 22, 1944, 

Dear Sm: On February 4 some of us farm- 
ers and small businessmen met on the banks 
of the ice-covered Delaware River at Wash- 
ington Crossing to put up a fight against the 
rocks pushed in our road by the New Deal. 

Attempting the uphill battle to win the war 
has made it hard for everybody, but we saw no 
reason why the jobholders in Government 
should go out of their way to make our battle 
more difficult. 

All of us at that first meeting spoke our 
minds. We agreed that our first demand is 
to win the war decisively and quickly without 
claims for political credit. We don't like the 
way Government is butting into our affairs 
more than the war makes necessary. So we 
named a committee to see what they could do 
to keep us joined on the home front against 
Strikes and labor leaders, loose spending, too 
many bureaus and Federal jobholders, too 
many forms and too complicated. 

First, we were convinced that every bit of 
credit be extended to our armed forces and 
the ability of their leaders to win the war, in 
spite of a fumbling New Deal, rather than be- 
cause of it. We resent, as all our fellow citi- 
zens in uniform must, the “Dr. Win the 
War“ theory. The implication is horrid to 
every patriotic American. No individual and 
no political party will be responsible for win- 
ning the war. We will win only by united ef- 
forts—on the battle front and on the pro- 
duction front. 

By working together on the home front—by 
discussion and public meetings, by issuing 
pamphlets, using paid space in daily and 
weekly papers, and by radio—we believe that 
we can— 

Aid the morale of our men at the front 
by demanding action against strikes and 
labor leaders who hurt the war effort; 

Demand that our Government cut out red 
tape and politics and get down strictly to the 
business of winning the war; 

Encourage our Senators and Congressmen 
to think and act independently for the good 
of the people; 

Enlighten the citizens who need to be 
aroused to the danger of government’s tak- 
ing away our freedoms while we are anxiously 
watching the war and working for victory. 
Let’s remember the words of George Wash- 
ington who said “It is essential that public 
opinion should be enlightened”; and 

Influence both party conventions to sup- 
port platforms with sound principles rather 
than political catch phrases. 

We are agreed that the very least that 
Americans at home can do is to fight for 
four down-to-earth freedoms while our boys 
are fighting on foreign soil for freedom for 
others. That’s why we appointed a commit- 
tee of neighborhood citizens to help arouse 
millions of patriotic and long-suffering citi- 
zens in this country to the need to reduce 
power in our Central Government; to make 
public job holders our servants rather than 
ou” masters. To this end we dedicate our- 
selves to fight for the following four free- 
doms at home: 

Freedom from supergovernment by rack- 
eteering labor leaders. 

Freedom from bureaucracy, red tape, and 
wasteful spending. 

Freedom of enterprise and individual 
opportunity. 

Freedom of State and local rights from 
Federal feudalism. 

We firmly believe that these simple de- 
mands are shared by the majority of Ameri- 
cans today—those peaceful citizens who have 
been quiet too long. We intend to speak 


these principles, their principles, far and 
wide, to help restore old-fashioned. virtues of 
honesty, economy, and courage in high office. 
And we invite others to join us and help in 
a county-wide, a State-wide, and even a 
Nation-wide crusade. 
Respectfully yours, 
Committee: William Blackwell, secre- 
tary, Washington Crossing, N. J., 
former president, county board of 
agriculture; Robert Dilatush, 
Clarksville, N. J., farmer, president 
tri-county cooperative auction 
market; Henry Jeffers, Jr., Plains- 
boro, N. J., president, Walker- 
Gordon Farms, member, New Jersey 
Dairy Council; James Kerney, Jr., 
Trenton, N. J., editor, Trenton 
Times; I. B. Lippman, Washington 
Crossing, N. J., master of county 
grange; Mrs. Charles Maddock, 
Trenton, N. J., housewife, former 
president, State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; William Starr 
Myers, Princeton, N. J., professor of 
politics, Princeton University; Ted 
Reed, Pennington, N. J., feed dealer 
and dairy farmer; Fred Schluter, 
Princeton, N. J., dairy farmer and 
manufacturer, director, State Agri- 
cultural College; S. Terhune, Tren- 
ton, N. J., fruit grower, president, 
Farmers’ Cooperative Association; 
Herbert Voorhees, Hopewell, N. J., 
Gairy farmer, president, New Jersey 
Farm Bureau, president, Free 
Farmers, Inc. 


Demobilizing the New Deal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 16 (legislative day of 
Monduy, February 7), 1944 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp an editorial from the Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer entitled “Demobilizing the New 
Deal.” 

This is an editorial comment on the 
speech I made in the Senate on March 
9, 1944, on the subject of the maintenance 
of the dignity and authority of Congress. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEMOBILIZING THE NEW DEAL 


One thing that the New Deal does not con- 
template in its proposals for post-war de- 
mobilization is the demobilization of ex- 
cessive Federal Government. 

But unless such a demobilization takes 
place, there will be very little value in de- 
mobilizing either the war industries or the 
10,000,000 men drawn into the armed forces. 

Notwithstanding the reticence of the New 
Deal, however, the subject is not to be ig- 
nored, 

It has already been brought to the atten- 
tion of Congress in a forceful address by 
Senator STYLES BRIDGES of New Hampshire. 

Discussing the expansion of bureaucracy 
and the aggrandizement of executive power 
as against the legislative and the judicial, 
Senator BRIDGES sald; 
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“Congress itself, of course, must share the 
blame for the fact that more and yet more 
blank-check powers have been concentrated 
in Executive hands. 

“This body has been ee and occasion- 
ally frivolous in the complacency with which 
it relegated functions and tied its own hands. 

“The process of executive concentration of 
authority beyond anything known in the past 
was far and dangerously advanced at the 
time we declared war on the Axis. 

“Since then the exigencies of war un- 
avoidably have accelerated that proc- 
ess. ka „ — 

“The very circumstance, however, that the 
Congress majority has itself been guilty in 
this matter makes it that much more im- 
perative for Congress to undo the mischief.” 

That is incontestably true. For obviously, 
neither an entrenched bureaucracy nor a 
willful Executive can be expected to dis- 
possess itself. 

As Senator Brioces declared: 

“Rare indeed is the administrative body 
that can be left free to fix its own life-span. 

“The emergency which brought it into be- 
ing somehow is never liquidated. 

“In the nature of the case, it would be 
ludicrous if we left it to those who wield 
wartime authority to decide when they 
should give it up.” 

The importance of Senator BRIDGES’ speech 
does not lie in the warning he gave that, 
unless Congress does its duty, democracy is 
done in the United States, but rather in 
the fact that he has formulated a definite 
governmental demobilization program for 
Congress to follow. 

The prevalent condition has arisen from. 
four major causes. 

First. Congress has too frequently ex- 
tended administrative duties to Federal 
agencies without clearly defined adminis- 
trative standards. 

Second. Executive departments and agen- 
cies have taken advantage of this congres- 
sional laxity to usurp legislative functions. 

Third. Emergency powers have been dele- 
gated to the Executive without limitation as 
to either the extent or the duration of the 


cy. 

Fourth. Vast appropriations have been 
granted to the Executive with no restraints 
upon the expenditures to be made by him. 
As a consequence, Senator BRIDGES recounted: 

“What we have witnessed in these crit- 
ical years is not simply an attempt by the 
Executive to influence or shape legislation. 

“It has been, in effect, a consistent attempt 
by the Executive to legislate. * * * Re- 
peatedly the Executive has sought to accom- 
Plish by administrative fiat results that have 
not been authorized—or that have been em- 
phatically rejected- by the Congress. 

“We are all aware of the unprecedented 
extent to which the President has concen- 
trated the spending power of the Govern- 
ment in Executive hands. What makes his 
recent veto of the tax law, and especially 
the strange language in which it was couched, 
so significant and so alarming is that it raises 
the danger of presidential concentration of 
the taxing power as well. . 

“The greatest danger that confronts the 
American democratic system at this time is 
that powers handed to certain administra- 
tive bodies for definite purposes or for what 
we thought were specific periods of time may 
be exercised too long or even in. perpetuity.” 

As the logical and lawful corrective for 
these dangers and evils, Senator BRIDGES pro- 
posed to Congress: 

“We must devote ourselves without delay 
to the all-important job of retrieving the 
congressional authority that has been si- 
phoned off. 

“Calmly but resolutely we must reexamine 
every blank check and set a reasonable and 
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`- safe limit upon the amount to which it can 
be drawn, 

“The teeming commissions and bureaus and 
administrative offices which batten and fat- 
ten on these snowballing powers must 
* + + be carefully checked by Congress 
with a view to their elimination or rigid 
regulation. Executive powers and the officers 
exercising them must be brought into line. 
They cannot be permitted to run wild. 

“Each of us knows and the country knows 
that the control of the Nation’s purse strings 
must remain firmly in the grip of Con- 
gress: P 9 1S 

“We cannot permit this President or any 
President * * * to intrude upon the 
taxing and spending powers of Congress. 

“If we are to restore to Congress the full 
measure of its constitutional functions, then 
it is of particular importance to set a term 
upon each and every major power we have 
delegated to the Executive in recent years. 

“Congress should apply itself without fur- 
ther delay to the urgent problem of setting a 
juridical terminus upon all wartime powers. 
We dare not, if we value our constitutional 
government, leave any margins of doubt or 
any unclarity on this matter.” 

Announcing his own intention of sponsor- 
ing remedial legislation, Senator BRIDGES an- 
ticipated a defensive New Deal campaign of 
“ridicule, vilification, moral abuse” against 
Congress, and the desperate opposition of 
“every bureaucrat” having a “vested interest 
in his job and his power.” 

He is afraid of neither prospect. 

“The way back to congressional govern- 
mient will be long and hard,” he said, “but 
we cannot regain our self-respect and fulfill 
our democratic destiny unless we retrace our 
steps. 

“There is more bogus ‘indispensability’ per 
square foot in Washington than there is 
per square mile in the rest of workaday 
America.“ 


Youth Looks to the Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MARION T. BENNETT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1944 


Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, it has been charged that the 
high schoo! students of today are not 
acquainted with the principles of the 
Constitution, American history, and the 
importance of the Congress in preserv- 
ing the American way of life. If this 
be true, and I do not concede that it is, 
it certainly does not apply to Miss Char- 
lotte Goss and Mr Bill Schleich, two high 
school students from Springfield, Mo., in 
my congressional district. These two stu- 
dents have just been awarded war bonds 
by the Mississippi Central Railroad Co. 
for the excellent letters they wrote to 
their Congressman. These letters were 
on the subject of How to Keep America 
American. 

These two young citizens, in whose 
hands we must trust a share of the fu- 
ture of this Republic, have so well stated 
their conception of the responsibilities 
of the Congress in this critical hour that 
I fee} their letters worthy of insertion in 


the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I commend 
them to the attention of the Congress 
and the country. 

The letters follow: 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo., February 13, 1944. 
The Honorable Marion T. BENNETT, 
House of Representatives, 
: Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I am a high-school student just 
15 years old, but I am interested in my coun- 
try and its future. The settlements that 
are made at the end of the war will greatly 
affect the young people of my age, so surely 
we are to be considered and our ideas must 
be of interest. Now, you as well as others 
may question the sincerity and concern of a 
person my age, so may I explain my feelings? 
Iam a natural-born American, and I’m very 
proud of my country. I realize it is not 
extraordinary for young people to be pa- 
triotic, and I’m no different from thousands 
of others. We like what we have learned to 
associate with the name America. We ap- 
preciate the fact that it is a land of op- 
portunity for all people, and we want it to 
always be just that. We hope that all the 
ways of living can again become normal and 
that we can again enjoy the American way 
of life; in short, we are interested in keeping 
America American. 

Now, what do we mean by keeping Amer- 
ica American? I can only express my own 
ideas, but I believe they are general with 
others. It means that Johnny Doe will play 
sand-lot baseball, fiy a kite, or shoot marbles 
with his friends instead of learning to click 
heels, salute, and march in best military 
form. Mary Doe might go to school with the 
children of Jewish, Polish, Italian, or any 
other race and call them her friends. It 
means that a poor boy might come from the 
ghetto and become Eddie Cantor, or that a 
rail splitter from Illinois might become Pres- 
ident. It means that our country has for- 
ever held a promise for all men, regardless of 
wealth, social background, religious or po- 
litical beliefs. It means that each person 
may cast his own secret vote on any political 
issue or candidate without the supervision of 
a Government agent. That each person shall 
be allowed to work at any type of labor or 
profession he feels himself best fitted for 
and that his relationship as a worker or as 
an employer shall not be dictated or forced 
in any way by any political party. We must 
hold with firm hands all that our founders 
of this country held so dearly and outlined 
distinctly in the Declaration of Independence, 
Truly, “the American Republic will endure as 
long as the ideas of the men who founded it 
continue to be dominant.” 

Our country holds an enviable place in the 
world as a financial and political power, but 
surely our Government must continue to be 
the kind as Lincoln said, “A government 
by the people and for the people,” or we can 
lose our position in a short time. We want 
to always hold this reputation, but we don’t 
want to become egotists and feel that we are 
a master race. We want to continue to be 
fair to all people. The morale of a nation 
requires the interest of the government and 
to some extent the guidance of governmental 
bodies, but these bodies must realize that in- 
terest and guidance is all that is required, 
and to go further than this will be damaging. 
“We must beware of trying to build a society 
in which nobody counts for anything except 
a politician or an official, a society where 
enterprise gains no reward and thrift no 
privileges.” 

You, as a member of a legislative group, are 
in a position to lend your efforts toward 
really accomplishing this task of keeping 
America American, It is most necessary that 
cooperation be maintained between the peo- 
ple of a nation and their government, and 
you will have the cooperation of these two 
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if there is a feeling of mutual trust and con- 
fidence. This brings a quotation to my mind 
that describes such a situation. It is, “If we 
can prevent the government from wasting the 
labors of the people on the pretense of caring 
for them they must be happy.” 

Care must be taken so that a feeling of 
vindication does not follow the peace settle- 
ments after victory is ours Each nation and 
individual must be given his chance to help 
himself. In our own country the return of 
soldiers and the revision of manufacturing 
plants may create an employment problem. 
Help may be given to some extent but it 
might be advisable to follow this quotation 
from the Bible, “And even when we were 
with you this we commanded you that if any 
should not work neither should he eat.” In 
our relationship with other countries we must 
be wise jn our settlements At the present 
time we hate our enemies. However, if we 
tear that statement apart we realize that it is 
their policies and actions that we dislike. 
If these policies are to be changed they can 
be best changed if we aim toward a just set- 
tlement without any feeling of punishment 
for those who do not believe as we do. We 
find in the second paragraph of the Declara- 
tion cf Independence a statement of Thomas 
Jefferson, “We hold these truths to be self 
evident, that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights, that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
That to secure these rights, governments are 
instituted among men; deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” 
This was written to apply to our own Nation 
but it should be followed in dealing with all 
people for that is truly the American way. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLOTTE Goss. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo., February 13, 1944. 
Congressman Marion T. BENNETT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN BENNETT: The title of 
this letter is to be “How We Can Keep America 
American.” It is necessary that every Con- 
gressman know the wishes of his people and 
to follow them as much as possible if the 
ideas are sound and practical. It also works 
the other way. It is the duty of citizens to 
inform their Congressman of their ideas, be- 
liefs, and wishes. This is truly, as Lincoln 
said in his Gettysburg Address, a “govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for 
the people.” This is just a high-school pu- 
pil’s opinion, but we are America’s future 
leaders. 

To keep America American we must first 
win this war. To do this we all must work 
for the common good. We must buy War 
bonds and fight inflation. We must write 
our friends or loved ones in the service. We 
must fight rumors. We must produce all the 
war goods we can. The one of these contri- 
butions a high school can best help 
in are the War bonds. The Government is 
demanding more and mrore money from taxes 
and War bonds to fight this war. But look 
at them. They are spending money like 
water. Sometimes the money is spent for 
unnecessary things. Sometimes the projects 
are worthy, but many times the amount of 
money necessary is spent, and vital labor is 
wasted. Congress is the only one left to stop 
this waste, because the administration seems 
to promote it. Thomas Jefferson said, “Were 
we directed from Washington when to 
sow and when to reap we should want 
bread.” I am for a government rigorously 
frugal and simple, and not a multiplication 
of offices and salaries merely to make parti- 
sans and for increasing by every device the 
public debt on the principle of its being a 
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public blessing. What has our present Goy- 
ernment done but this? It has created many 
Offices, each one with an excess of labor. It 
has spent the public’s money for these un- 
necessary employees’ salaries. It has de- 
ferred them from the draft, hoarding vital 
manpower. It is the duty of the people’s 
representatives in. Congress to curb this 
waste of money, nranpower, and skilled 
workmen. In the Bible, I Timothy v: 8, it 
says, “But if any provide not for his own and 
especially for those of his own house he hath 
denied the faith and is worce than an infidel.” 

During this time of international conflict 
all over the world we must strive to save the 
freedoms that our forefathers fought so hard 
to get. “Congress shall make no law re- 


specting an establishment of religion or pro-. 


hibiting the free exercise thereof, or abridg- 
ing the freedom of speech or of the press; 
or the right of the people peaceably to as- 
semble and to petition the Government for 
a redress of grievances.” This is the first 
amendment to our Constitution, the first of 
the 10 amendments known as the Bill of 
Rights. The fifth amendment to our Con- 
stitution, also the fifth part of the Bill of 
Rights, says “No person shall be held to 
answer for a capital or other infamous crime 
unless on a presentment or indictment of a 
grand jury, nor be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property, without due process of law; nor 
shall private property bi taken for public 
use without just compensation.” The sec- 
ond paragraph of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence says, “We hold these truths to he 
self-evident, that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights, that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. That to secure these rights, gov- 
ernments are constituted among men, deriv- 
ing their just powers from the consent of 
the governed.” All of these famous quota- 
tions make the people the power behind the 
Government. We are fighting to uphold 
these ideals in this present war. But our 
Congress has, rather blindly, given the Pres- 
ident considerable powers not given him by 
the Constitution. He has started to use these 
in ways which Congress had not intended to 
use them. When the war is over we, the 
people, must be stronger than when we went 
in. It is up to Congress to strengthen the 
people’s rights. 

There haven't been many strikes lately, 
but they did enough damage a few months 
ago. I don’t see why coal miners and other 
workers can strike and receive wage in- 
creases when white-collar workers receive 
none at all. The coal miners argued that 
the cost of living had increased a great deal 
when their wages increased only part of 
this. But what of the white-collar worker? 
His didn’t increase any of that increase in 
the cost of living. 

In conclusion I would like to say that it is 
the duty of every Congressman to represent 
the people of his district to the best of his 
ability. It is his duty to stand up against 
various pressure groups that don’t repre- 
sent the people as a whole. It is his duty 
to stand for what is right no matter who 
is against him. The tenth part of the Boy 
Scout law says, “A scout is brave. He has 
the courage to face danger in spite of fear, 
and to stand up for the right against the 
coaxing of friends or the jeers or threats of 
enemies, and defeat does not down him.” 
This is a good rule for anyone to follow. To 
keep America American our Congressmen 
must fight for the rights of the people and 
the betterment of their welfare. 

Yours very truly, 
BILL SCHLEICH, 


Our Servicemen Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 16, 1944 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
Minneapolis Star-Journal of March 14, 
1944: 

OUR SERVICEMEN VOTE 


Minnesota has taken the kind of action 
every State or ht to take—and which most 
other States have taken or will take—to make 
sure that all men and women in service who 
are eligible and who wish to do so will have 
a chance to vote in this year’s elections. 

That action consists simply of clearing 
away, for citizens in the armed services, the 
read tape which encumbers absentee voting, 
and providing enough time between the pri- 
mary and general elections so that ballots 
can be printed and got to service people in 
distart parts of the world in plenty of time. 

The legislature is to be commended for hav- 
ing accomplished this in a brief and business- 
like special session. 

What Congress finally decides to do about 
votes for service men and women will not 
affect Minnesota now because all of our peo- 
ple in service are enabled to vote—not only 
in the November election, but in the primary, 
which is to be held in July instead of Septem- 
ber for the very purpose of making soldier 
voting possible. 

If Congress should pass a Federal voting 
law and some Minnesotans in service should 
cast Federal ballots, the presumption is that 
they would not be counted here, because State 
ballots are legally available to them either on 
their own request or that of any near relative. 

How many Minnesotans in service will vote, 
nobody knows. A considerable proportion of 
them—perhaps a quarter to a third—did not 
vote in peacetime, when they were at home. 
A lot of the rest are not old enough to vote. 
Some men overseas say that they know little 
and care less about candidates; their big job 
is fighting. But any eligible voters in serv- 
ice who want to vote—and it is to be hoped 
that a majority will want to—ought to have 
the opportunity, for the right of a citizen to 
vote should never be abridged as a result of 
patriotic service to his country. The legis- 
lature has provided that opportunity. 

Probably the voting machinery will fail to 
do a 100 percent job of delivering ballots to 
and collecting them from battle zones. We 
cannot foresee what may be happening on 
any front in July or November. But this 
problem of logistics would exist whether the 
men in service were given State ballots or a 
Federal ballot. Solving it is, and would be 
in any event, up to the postal, military and 
naval authorities. 

The responsibility for enabling citizens to 
vote belongs to the States, under the Consti- 
tution. The proposal that the Federal Gov- 
ernment take over this power was dangerous 
and presumptuous. There is no reason why 
the States cannot discharge the task better 
than the Federal Government, making it 
possible as in the case of Minnesotans in 
service, for those in the armed forces to vote 
not only for President and for national offi- 
cers but for State and local officials. 

It is true that in some States there is not 
equality of voting rights—as between Negroes 
and whites, for example. But two wrongs do 
not make a right. It would flout a constitu- 
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tional fundamental for the Federal Govern- 
ment to usurp power, extraconstitutionally, 
to set up electoral machinery. And even 
those who have favored such action can 
hardly blink the fact that any Federal-ballot 
plan would be challenged in the courts—with 
the possible result that months might elapse 
after election, perhaps in the gravest period 
in this country's history, in which doubt 
about who had been elected would contribute 
to a national chaos which we could in no wise 
afford, 

President Roosevelt sought to picture the 
issue as one of whether service men and 
women were to have a vote or not. That 
never was the issue. Even the administra- 
tion did not propose that servicemen under 
21 should have a vote (as maybe they ought 
to) or that residents of the District of Co- 
lumbia should have a vote. 

The issue has been simply whether the 
States will do their duty and enable their 
eligible citizens in service to vote. Minne- 
sota has done everything that can be done— 
and more than the Federal Government could 
do—to extend full suffrage to the Minne- 
sotans who are fighting our battles all over 
the world. 


Florida Air Ace Missing in Action Over 
Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14, 1944 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
personal sorrow that I announce to the 
Congress the probable loss to the Air 
Forces of a gallant young man, a national 
hero, and the leading United States ace 
in the European theater of operations. 
Maj. Walter Carl Beckham, 27, of De- 
Funiak Springs, Fla., with 18 Nazi planes 
to his credit, disappeared in a flaming 
Thunderbolt over Europe recently, after 
strafing a German airdrome from tree- 
top level in the face of murderous ground 
fire. We hope he had a chance to bail 
out safely. 

Major Beckham, whose magnificent 
career as a fighter pilot thrilled the Na- 
tion, comes from a small town in north- 
west Florida. Only short weeks ago that 
fine and cultured little city was sad- 
dened by news of the death of another 
hero son, Lt. Ewart Sconiers, who died 
in a Nazi prison camp. 


Some Social Gains in War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1944 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recor, I include the following article by 
Charles A. Merrill, from the Boston Sun- 
day Globe of March 12, 1944: 


Some SOCIAL GAINS IN War—Task AHEAD 
WILL Be To Make THESE PERMANENT, BUT 
ONLY A LASTING Peace on A STRONG DEMO- 
CRATIC Base WILL JUSTIFY THE SACRIFICES 

(By Charles A. Merrill) 

General Sherman’s definition of war must 
be labeled another classic example of un- 
derstatement. Let us put it this way: For 
sinners encumbering the earth, this war is 
basic training for the hereafter. They need 
have no fear of the future. Hell on earth 
must be worse than the realm where Satan 
is the unchallenged and legitimate sover- 
eign. 

War is organized madness. We plan for 
it and treat it as if it were a normal, re- 
fpectable business; indeed, we place it on a 
higher plane than any other business. Yet, 
what is it save mass murder, of women and 
children as well as of men; sabotage of 
man's creative instinct; cruel and abusive 
treatment doled out by an assembly line 
girdling the globe, a whirlwind of destruc- 
tion? Nature sometimes goes on a rampage, 
but this is as nothing compared to a con- 
vulsion of human nature, the brutalization 
of what is sometimes euphemistically re- 
ferred to as the human family. 

Every sane American knows this. This it 
is which tears at the heart of the normal, 
thinking American. We are not Prussian- 
ized eutcmatons, or Shintoistic apes. What 
we are now going through we could not 
possibly endure unless we could rationalize 
it. Fortunately, we are able to do so. Stat- 
ing the situation in its simplest terms, we 
are in a dilemma, and we are trying to fight 
our way out of it. 


THERE IS NO CHOICE 


There happens to be no choice. It may 
still be argued, though the burden of proof 
is on the affirmative, that we had a choice 
in World War No.1. If we had remained out, 
that war might possibly have ended in a 
stalemate, and even if the Germans had 
been victors, theirs was then a conventional 
government which, while insisting on top 
place in the European hegemony, might 
very well have dictated acceptable peace 


terms and have constituted no immediate- 


threat to the United States. In any event, 
Hitler and nazi-ism would probably never 
have climbed into a position to plague 
humanity. 

It cannot be said about our intervention in 
this war that America or certain Americans 
had a financial stake in Allied victory. When 
the war started, we had neutrality laws which 
prohibited this. We are at war today be- 
cause we decided that the alternative was 
worse than war. The alternative was the 
greater tragedy of subservience, perhaps in 
perpetuity, to the hateful tyranny of fascism, 
that reactionary revolution which proposed 
as a remedy for economic maladjustment, not 
the emancipation but the enslavement of 
mankind. 

Thus we are reconciled to the cross Amer- 
ica must carry in what might have been our 
golden age. Somewhere, elusively around the 
corner, lie victory and the chance to justify 
all the sacrifices. We must unflinchingly fol- 
low the rough road which leads to this ob- 


jective. What we need to carry us through 


is serenity and faith. 
EVIL TIPS THE SCALES 

So, if it is difficult to rationalize war, we 
may at least take cognizance of the compen- 
sations we as a people are receiving for the 
sacrifices we must make. It is impossible to 
strike a balance between good and evil, Evil 
must tip the scales. But it may help our 


morale to take note of certain by-products of 
our present-day major industry, waging war, 
that accrue to our benefit and must be en- 
tered in the books as national assets. 

Starting with items of lesser importance, 
we defer dipping our pens in blood and mak- 
ing those entries on the debit side of the 
ledger which can never be balanced, and take 
stock of material things. 

Shall we start by saying that seven-tenths 
of everything that our gigantic industrial 
plant is today producing is being fabricated 
merely to destroy and to be destroyed like 
Fourth of July firecrackers? This is incred- 
ible waste. It is as if every morning the fore- 
man of a factory working on three shifts 
ordered the 24-hour production taken out to 
the vacant lot next door and touched a match 
to it, then herded all the employees back into 
the plant for another day of feverish produc- 
tion, to be disposed of in the same manner. 

Of course, in the normal peacetime world, 
everything that is produced is produced for 
consumption. ‘The difference is that in war- 
time, industrial products are consumed much 
more rapidly. We use them as fast as they 
are turned out, which means that we are run- 


ning up a bill which must be met by deny- 


ing ourselves things which we customarily 
consider essential or which must be paid for 
by future generations, 

SO MUCH IN SO LITTLE TIME 

But,-here, a fact emerges from which we 
may take comfort, Under the spur of war 
necessity, the American people have discov- 
ered the productive capacity of an industrial- 
ized society. We had not dreamed we could 
produce so much in so little time. We have 
learned that we can make use even of un- 
skilled labor and train it to play a vital part 
in mass production. This means that in the 
future, provided we have the ingenuity to 
adjust the profits system to our productive 
capacity, so that purchasing power is more 
widely diffused, there will be more of the 
things that make life better to be distributed 
among the people, and possibly an end to the 
vicious cycle of boom and depression. And 
if we produce and distribute things more 
abundantly, the sooner the war bill now 
being run up can be liquidated. 

Indeed, it almost goes without saying that, 
in the post-war world, we shall have to gear 
our financial system to man's demonstrated 
capacity to produce. One of the great ironies 
of this tragic war is that, for the first time 
in generations, our submerged class in this 
land of plenty is getting enough to eat. Labor 
isata premium. There are, for the moment, 
jobs for all, even for the physically handi- 
capped. 

Sir William Beveridge, author of the Brit- 
ish plan for post-war social security, remarked 
last spring before a gathering of Boston busi- 
nessmen that for the first time in their lives 
thousands of men and women in the United 
Kingdom had a feeling that they were needed 
in the world, As an antidote to war depres- 
sion, visualize the men you used to see clut- 
tering up doorstoops and street corners, and 
see them today, in this war year of 1944, 
streaming on the double-quick through the 
gates of our war-production plants. This will 
give you a picture of what life may be like in 
post-war America, 

LEARNING FRUGALITY 

Also, as we try to balance the account, re- 
member this: Americans as individuals are 
notoriously wasteful. But, now that we are 
dedicated to waste on a world-wide scale as a 
patriotic duty, lo and behold, individual 
Americans are learning frugality. They are 
being trained to salvage and save. Food is 
rationed, and, as it turns out, garbage pails 
are more empty than stomachs. In England, 
children eat less food and are better noure 
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ished. So it may be here, as we learn the 
rudiments of nutrition. 

Let us decide, here and now, that senti- 
mentalizing about war is out for the dura- 
tion. The rules governing the relation be- 
tween the sexes are relaxed, with results not 
pleasant to contemplate. Mother is helping 
to win the war by tack welding at the ship- 
yard, and juvenile delinquency is on the in- 
crease. But, just the same, in this emer- 
gency woman is demonstrating that she is a 
person in her own right, no mere dependent 
on a lord and master. 

In wartime, even in America, civil rights 
and liberties are suspended. We chafe under 


regimentation. But, after all, is it regimen- 


tation or the discipline democracy must im- 
pose upon itself if it is to survive in this 
complex age? Who are the regimenters on 
the local draft and ration boards except our 
friends and neighbors? 


DURABLE PEACE ONLY COMPENSATION 


We come now to the point where we dip 
our pens in blood. Where shall we seek com- 
pensation for the expenditure of American 
lives, the lives of our youth, suckled and 
nursed and reared with such infinite patience 
and care, brought to the threshold of their 
careers, then led to the sacrifice? 

There can be no compensation for the suf- 


fering and death and grief which this war is 


spreading around the globe save a durable 
peace on a solid democratic foundation. 

A peace like that framed by the Congress 
of Vienna, which liquidated human aspira- 
tions, parceled out real estate among princes, 
made the world safe for divine right and, in 
a “horse and buggy” age, kept European 
quarrels within continental boundaries for 
a century, will hardly suffice today. 

This is a global war, and must end in a 
global peace, peace that will make the world 
unsafe, not only for aggression and autocracy, 
but for plutocratic privilege and imperialistic 
exploitation of any people, be they white, 
black, brown, or yellow. 

In our quest for an American peace plan, 
why not stand by the Atlantic Charter? 


Legislative Program for World War No. 2 
Veterans 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. EVAN HOWELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1944 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the most 
important economic and social question 
confronting the people of the United 
States today is the creation and con- 
tinued maintenance of an adequate sys- 
tem to provide security for our return- 
ing veterans of World War No. 2 and 
their dependents. 

Many of the individual States of the 
Union have already undertaken to solve 
this problem. My own great State of 
Illinois, under the leadership of Gov. 
Dwight H. Green, has taken the lead in 
this respect, 

However, it now remains for the Fed- 
eral Government to create and develop 
@ program of national scope to correlate 
the efforts of the individual States and 
to assure just and equal benefits for 
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every American man and woman return- 
ing from the battlefields of this global 
war, 

The American Legion long since recog- 
nized the need for a correlated veterans’ 
relief and rehabilitation program, and 
out of the many theories and suggestions 
advanced has come the American Le- 
gion's so-called bill of rights for veterans, 
which is now pending before the United 
States Senate. It has been incorporated 
into S. 1767 and H. R. 4357, the titles of 
which are: To provide Federal Govern- 
ment aid for the readjustment in civil- 
ian life of returning World War No. 2 
veterans.” 

This omnibus bill of the American 
Legion presents a comprehensive legis- 
lative program for World War No. 2 vet- 
erans. It is the product of 25 years’ ex- 
perience in the field of veterans’ reha- 
bilitation and is the result of intensive 
studies by appropriate national commit- 
tees of the American Legion and of man- 
dates of national conventions on the 
Subjects embraced within the bill. 

In their present form, S. 1767 and 
H. R. 4357 represent a scientific approach 
to the readjustment of America’s 13,- 
000,000 fighting men and women back to 
civilian life. It has been estimated the 
measure will affect the lives of more than 
40,000,000 Americans, 

Iam advised by the United States Vet- 
erans’ Administration that as of Febru- 
ary 29, 1944, a total of 293,480 returning 
veterans of World War No. 2 have al- 
ready applied for compensation due to 
disability, and that, as of the same date, 
80,231 such claims have been approved. 
I am further advised that 18,311 of these 
applications have been filed in the vet- 
erans’ hospital at Hines, III., and that 
3,899 veterans from my own State of Illi- 
nois already are receiving pensions. 

Thus the problem of providing benefits 
for our returning service personnel is 
demanding immediate attention and it 
should not be delayed further. 

In view of this fact, the American 
Legion’s bill of rights for service men 
and women of America should be consid- 
ered immediately and enacted into law 
at the earliest possible moment. 

As one of those Representatives in 
Congress who has consistently supported 
all equitable legislation providing just 
benefits for our fighting men and women 
of all wars, as well as for their depend- 
ents, I urge that proper steps be taken 
at once. 


Food Production in 1944 


REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER H. GROSS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1944 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the food 
situation is growing more desperate each 
day. The National Food Administrator, 
Marvin Jones, has issued a food program 
for 1944 setting forth our needs. Last 
year, however, it took 8 points to keep a 


farm hand on the farm. This year it is 
going to take 16. 

Now, it is much more important that 
we have manpower on these farms than 
it is that we get a Federal subsidy to 
stimulate production. This is going from 
one extreme to the other, and unless 
some relief is given by this administra- 
tion, according to the Food Administra- 
tor, we are going to find ourselves, and 
not only ourselves but the whole world, 
in a desperate food situation. I sincerely 
hope that the administration will see fit 
to let us farmers have some help to do 
the job they expect us to do. 


UNITED STATES NOT WORLD FOOD BASKET, JONES 
WARNS 


War Food Administrator Marvin Jones said 
yesterday the Nation will be able to meet es- 
sential military and civilian food needs, but 
warned it cannot be expected to carry the 
load of post-war relief feeding. 

In a balance-sheet report, prepared at the 
request of War Mobilization Director James 
F. Byrnes, Jones made this forecast for 1944: 

“While supplies of some foods (for civil- 
fans) will be less than would be needed with 
unrestricted demand, other foods will be 
available in ample supply so that everyone 
can have enough good and nutritious food to 
satisfy his needs. 2 

“Foods available for export constitute only 
a small proportion of the food requirements 
of the United Nations and of liberated areas. 

“In considering the responsibility of the 
United States in helping to meet food re- 
quirements of the United Nations, it should 
be kept in mind that the United States is 
not the food basket of the world.” 

Of the total exportable supplies available 
from all the United Nations, Jones said, this 
country has only 7 percent of the wheat, 
grain and flour, one-fourth of the fats and 
edible oils, a thira of the meat, fish and rice, 
and somewhat larger proportions ot canned 
fish, dried fruits, and of beans and peas. 

“As the food demands of reoccupied terri- 
tories increase,” the Food Chief said, “food 
production will need to be increased in the 
other United Nations, and also in areas to 
which they have access.” 

This country’s foreign relief contribution, 
Jones said, will have to be limited mainly to 
dry beans and peas, cereals, soya products, 
and “certain minimum amounts of animal 
proteins and concentrates,” 

Because feed reserves have been used up, it 
is not possible to maintain livestock at 1943 
levels, he continued. Hence, future produc- 
tion programs must place greater emphasis 
upon direct food crops rather than on live- 
stock. 

The report said this year’s productive efforts 
will be handicapped by a heavy drain to 
trained farm workers and by further deterio- 
ration of farm-transportation facilities. 


The Recent Cut in Gasoline Rations in 
the Middle West Is a Boon to the 
Black Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1944 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the action 
of the Office of Price Administration in 
cutting the A gasoline coupon from 
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3 gallons to 2 gallons in the interior of 
the country was most unwise. If the 
civilian economy of America breaks 
down, it will not help the war effort. 
Travel and transportation are not lux- 
uries, but are necessities. 

Out in the Middle West, and I am 
speaking particularly of Nebraska, we 
must contend with great distances. The 
towns are far apart. The entire econ- 
omy of the State is geared to automotive 
transportation. Busses and streetcars 
are not available to the extent that they 
are in those parts of the country with a 
greater population. Many of our branch- 
line railroads have been discontinued. 
The car owner with only an A book 
cannot take care of those things which 
must be taken care of in view of this 
reduction. 

Mr. Speaker, why is it that the Office of 
Price Administration does not go after 
the real evil—that of the black market? 
Two representatives of the O. P. A. ad- 
mitted in my office recently that right 
here in the Capital City of the Nation 
there is a scandalous black market. 
Gasoline is being sold without coupons. 
Coupons are being printed and secured 
in other mysterious manners. Why does 
not the O. P. A. do something about it? 
Instead of stopping the flow of illegal 
and black market gasoline and saving 
this gasoline for the war effort, the O. P. 
A. makes a further reduction of the gas- 
oline consumed by the honest, conscien- 
tious people. 

No one in America is opposed to giving 
to the war effort an absolute first prior- 
ity on all the gasoline they need and 
can use, but they are opposed to taking 
the gasoline that is necessary for law- 
abiding people to get along with and at 
the same time doing nothing about the 
illegal flow of gasoline in those great 
metropolitan centers where New Deal 
patronage makes up the bulk of the pop- 
ulation. 

Mr. Speaker, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration should reconsider their ac- 
tion with respect to this reduction of 
gasoline for the Middle West. After ac- 
quainting themselves with the necessi- 
ties of the territory and taking notice of 
the fact of the lack of other transporta- 
tion facilities, Iam sure that their recent 
action would be rescinded. 


No Anti-Semitism in the Fox Holes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILL ROGERS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1944 


Mr. ROGERS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Rrcorp, I 
am including an article entitled “No 
Anti-Semitism in the Fox Holes,” written 
by National Commander Archie H. 
Greenberg, of the Jewish War Veterans 
of the United States: 


Just when I begin to feel that the outlook 
for democracy is rather bleak, something 
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happens on the constructive side of the scale 
to offset that empty, unhappy feeling. For 
instance, we've all been reading about the 
outbreak in the Washington Heights section 
of New York. There hoodlums followed the 
same pattern we saw used in Boston—threats 
and beatings of Jewish youngsters, desecra- 
tion of synagogues and some Protestant 
churches, filthy words to match their equally 
helow-the-belt actions. Then, strangely 
and happily enough, there comes a neu- 
tralizer. This time it came in the form of 
some very welcome words from Ray Bolger, 
who just returned from a tour of the south- 
west Pacific, where he entertained thousands 
of our fighting sons. 

“Discrimination? There's no such thing. 
in the islands of the southwest Pacific,” 
said Ray with great éinphasis. ‘You're too 
busy fighting off the Japs to be poisoned by 
such talk. It doesn’t matter if a guy's a 
Jew, a Catholic, or a Negro—he's your pal 
and that’s all that counts out there. The 
men seem to realize we're all soldiers of God 
and they believe in God. There's more re- 
ligion in the Army than you can imagine. 
One air raid and everyone—yes, everyone— 
is praying, in his own way, of course. And 
there’s more respect for religious differences 
than I've seen in a long time—and I've been 
around quite a lot, too. I guess when those 
boys get back they'll show us what real 
understanding is—and you can bet your 
bottom dollar they won't stand for any of 
this race hatred talk either.” 

Then, from Boston—the same Boston that 
only a few months ago was the scene of anti- 
Semitic street fights—comes the statement 
of Capt. Roy L. Lewis, Chief Chaplain of the 
First Naval District, who declared that the 
American fighting man is angered by news 
that there isn’t as high a degree of tolerance 
on the home front as there is among the 
fighting men. 

“The morale of the men on the battle front 
and on the high seas,” said Chaplain Lewis, 
“is dependent on the news he receives from 
the home front. When he knows that his 
family is surrounded by friendly neighbors 
his faith strengthens. Whatever disturbs 
them disturbs him. The men cannot under- 
stand why religious bigotry and intolerance 
sometimes exist on the home front when men 
of all sorts of religious convictions are able 
to live aboard ship in perfect harmony.” 

Then, there's the story told by Joseph 
Parker, private, first-class, United States Ma- 
rine Corps, who was with the first landing 
party of marines at the Solomon Islands on 
August 7, 1942. Back in this country, re- 
cuperating from wounds, Private Parker be- 
lieves in religious miracles, He also believes 
that a man's religion isn't the measure of a 
man. Private Parker says that there were no 
atheists in the fox holes at Guadalcanal. 
“This phrase,” he said, “was first used on 
Bataan. But I know it was true on Guadal- 
canal, because I was there, and I am sure it's 
just as true in Italy, or in the Marshalls, or 
in New Guinea, or anywhere else where there 
are Americans in fox holes. When a man is 
moving up under fire and sees an enemy mor- 
tar shell land in a spot he himself occupied 
less than a minute before—he knows there’s 
some divine power watching over him. Mir- 
acles don’t happen by accident. . 

“When you are sharing a fox hole with an- 
other man—a man on whom your life may 
depend—you don't care much what his re- 
“ligion is. All you care is that he’s fighting 
on your side. You don't ask him what church 
he goes to back home: In America nobody 
tries to say you can't go to any particular 
kind of church; you're free to worship as you 
please. Maybe it takes a fox hole to show a 
man how precious freedom of worship is. 

“After all, isn’t tolerance what we're fight- 
ing for? Isn't it tolerance that gives us our 
freedom of speech as well as freedom of wor- 
ship? It's worth fighting for, I know; I only 


hope that not all Americans will have to learn 
the lesson from a fox hole.” 

All this is good to hear, and it takes a bit 
of the sour edge off those anti-Semitic stories 
that emerged from Boston, New York, and 
elsewhere on the home front. We hope with 
Private Parker that Americans won't have to 
learn the lesson of tolerance from a fox hole, 
We are happy to hear that the boys overseas 
are more conscious of the true essence of 
Americanism than many of us on the home 
front. But, of course, we don't intend to 
wait until the boys get back to tell those pro- 
fessional hate-mongers off. The boys out in 
the South Pacific—and all over the world— 
are doing their job. Let's do ours, too, right 
here at home. 

I liked what Congressman MAURICE J. 
Suttivan, of Nevada, had to say. “This book 
is a very valuable contribution to the history 
of the United States and it should serve to 
remind some people in this country that 
patriotism is not a matter of race or creed or 
color, but is the product of our Democratic 
institution and no particular body in the 
United States has a monopoly in this re- 
spect.” 

And leave it to Senator CLAUDE PEPPER, of 
Florida to hit the nail on the head: “This 
book is a factual attestation of the way the 
Jewish people have met the challenge of 
their country’s danger in every one of its 
wars. They have been builders, patriots. I 
commend you for the record you have pre- 
pared of their dutiful service.” The Honor- 
able WIWIIAM A. Rowan, of Illinois, names 
the book “one of the most unusual volumes 
I have read in recent months.” 

“It is factual and, therefore, carries far 
more weight than any expression of opinion 
might do,” is really a truism from the lips of 
Congressman WILLIAM B. Barry, of New York. 
From Senator Murray, of Montana, comes 
the message, “It is all the more a pleasure 
for me to have the information contained in 
your book at this critical period when sinis- 
ter forces are trying to divide us. 
The facts which you have marshalled be- 
tween its covers should go a long way to dis- 
pel any doubts that some of our citizens 
might have about the contributions of the 
American Jews to the victories of the past 
and to the victory which we are now fighting 
to achieve.” 

Emphasizing the contribution our boys 
are making in the current struggle, Con- 
gressman BALDWIN, of Maryland, concludes 
his statement with the “hope that when the 
present war is over, the oppressed Jews 
throughout the world will have a just share 
in the democracy for which their sons are 
fighting today.” 


Is the Republican Party the Party of 
Inflation? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1944 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following address entitled “Is the 
Republican Party the Party of Infla- 
tion?” made by me over the Columbia 
network, from the studios of WTOP in 
Washington, on Tuesday, March 14, 1944: 

I have chosen my topic tonight deliberately. 
The Republican Party is the party of infia- 
ticn. This is a statement that is sup- 
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ported by the record, and is confirmed by the 
present reckless political tactics the Repub- 
licans are now using in Congress in a des- 
perate attempt to gain partisan advantage. 

In times of peace and prosperity, this great 
country of ours can afford the luxury of 
purely partisan struggle over issues of na- 
tional policy. In fact, the vitality of our 
democratic processes is based upon opposing 
viewpoints, and genuine partisan discussion 
is an important safeguard to the proper 
democratic decision. In time of war and na- 
tional peril, however, there should be no im- 
portant differences over fundamental policies 
and objections. There is too much at stake 
to tolerate purely political debate in this 
hour of crisis, 


Yet there is developing in Congress an ir- 


responsible partisan conspiracy by the Re- 
publican leadership, which may cause great 
and lasting harm to the Nation. I will be 
specific. 

On March 3, the distinguished minority 
leader in the House of Representatives, the 
Honorable JOSEPH MARTIN, of Massachusetts, 
announced that there should be immediate 
hearings upon the renewal of the Emergency 
Price Control Act, which expires on June 30 
next. Mr. MARTIN accused the Democrats of 
attempting to delay consideration of this mat- 
ter until the last minute, and then to under- 
take a renewal of the existing law. 

Now the Republican leader is a very astute 
gentieman, skilled in the artifices of politi- 
cal manipulation. He knows what he wants 
when he wants it, and I think I know what 
that is. 

Therefore, I accuse the Republican leader- 
chip of attempting to cause in time of war a 
prolonged and partisan debate over a ques- 
tion upon which there should be no difference 
of opinion. That question is whether the 
cost of living should be effectively controlled. 
Beginning in the summer of 1941, lengthy 
hearings were held on the price control bill, 
There was strong Republican opposition to 
the administration program to hold down the 
cost of living at that time. 

However, the bill was passed in spite of 
the Republican opposition and the machinery 
for preventing inflation was established. 

Time does not permit a complete review 
of what has been accomplished by price con- 
trol. I do not claim that its administration 
is without fault. I fully appreciate the irri- 
tations that have been caused, Mistakes 
have been made—many of them. But as 
against this, there is a record of solid achieve- 
ment and a real disaster has been prevented 
because of the effectiveness of these controls, 


FIFTY MILLION DOLLARS A DAY SAVED ON COST 
OF WAR EVERY DAY 
It is just a matter of simple arithmetic 
to prove that in the cost of the war alone, 
$50,000,600 are being saved every day. By this I 
mean, if prices had followed the same pattern 
in this war as they did in the last, the Gov- 
ernment purchases for war purposes would 
have been $65,000,000,000 more. 


CONTROLS TO PREVENT ECONOMIC ANARCHY 


No one believes more firmly than I do in 
the benefits of a free economy. In common 
with other American citizens, I look forward 
to the day when free enterprise in the real 
meaning of the term will be given an op- 
portunity to function. When we shall have 
won victory on the battle front, and our pro- 
duction and supply situation permits, I will 
be among the first to advocate the abandon- 
ment of these controls, However, they are 
necessary in time of war to prevent a kind of 
economic anarchy that would destroy our 
ability to produce and wipe out the value 
of our savings, including War bonds, 


HAM $2 A POUND AND TIRES $105 EACH IN MEXICO 


I have recently had the cpportunity to talk 
with a friend just returned from Mexico. 
They have been operating their economy 
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without the aggravation and the annoyances 
of price ceilings, rationing, quotas, allocation, 
priorities, and other controls, The wages of 
Mexican labor have risen to about three times 
of what they were. But the significant 
thing is that prices of everything the wage 
earner buys have gone way beyond that. For 
example, a Mexican laborer can take his 
higher wages to the market place and does not 
have to have a ration coupon to buy ham 
upon which there is no price control. But he 
must pay $2 a pound if he gets it. I think 
that we in this country will put up with the 
annoyance of price contro] and rationing if 
we obtain our fair share of the available sup- 
ply at prices that are reasonable to producer 
and the consumer alike. A Mexican citizen 
does not need any rationing certificate to 
buy a tire. He can go to his service station 
and get it without checking with any board. 
That is, he can buy it if he has the equivalent 
of $105 in American money and this is just 
for a single tire. 


DOES REPUBLICAN REVISION MEAN EMASCULATION? 


I am convinced that it is unnecessary to 
attempt to persuade the American people of 
the necessity for a continuation of price con- 
trol in substantially its present form. Even 
the Republican leaders say we must have con- 
trol with revisions. I asked the minority 
leader on the floor of Congress if by revision 
he really didn’t mean emasculation. I have 
had no satisfactory reply up to this moment. 
Tonight I repeat the question and ask the 
Republican leadership just what prices and 
profits they want to increase. I think the 
American people would be interested in a bill 
of particulars. 


REPUBLICANS HAVE BLOCKED MOST EFFECTIVE 
PRICE CONTROL 


The Republican record since the enactment 
of the Emergency Price Control Act is one of 
obstruction and negation. They have under- 
taken and have been successful to a degree 
to so hamstring the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration that it has been hindered in the per-, 
formance of its duties. I have always felt, 
and I feel now, that it is the duty of the 
Government to make available to all of the 
people the facts about the issues which face 
us in this crisis. I am convinced that there 
is a real understanding of the problems of 
inflation and the steps that have been taken 
by the Government to hold down the cost of 
living. However, there is much more infor- 
mation that should be made available. The 
Republican Party, voting as a solid bloc, pre- 
vented the Office of War Information from 
having sufficient funds to properly advise the 
people about the dangers of inflation. 

The Republican Party even more signifi- 
cantly voting as a unit in the House of Rep- 
resentatives reduced by $35,000,000 the ap- 
propriation for the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, thus crippling that agency in the 
performance of its services to the people. 
I say to you tonight that if you have to 
stand in line to get your ration coupons, or 
if your application for some price adjustment 
is delayed, you should blame the Republican 
Party, which has stood solidly against per- 
mitting effective price control. 

I could detail other measures which would 
have been helpful for the smooth and efficient 
functioning of price control and would have 
further minimized the dangers of inflation 
where the Republican leaders of the House 
have yoted as a unit against such measures. 


DEMOCRATS IN MINORITY WHEN REPUBLICAN= 
DEMOCRATIC COALITION OPERATES 


The Democrats in the House of Representa- 
tives have only six votes more than the Re- 
publican minority. It is not unique in our 
political history when the minority party 
standing as a unit has been able to control 
the course of legislation. It has happened’ 
before and it is occurring with respect to the 
Price Control Act. Therefore, I assert that 
the Republican Party has control—actual 
control—of the cost-of-living program. Its 


fate rests squarely in the hands of the Re- 
publican leadership in Congress. I further 
charge that, although the Republicans have 
the power and the responsibility, they are 

to make political capital by plunging 
this country into a state of economic confu- 
sion, In short, the Republican Party is play- 
ing a reckless and irresponsible game with 
the value of your War bonds. 

I am hopeful that the American people will 
not be misled by this political conspiracy. 
The cost of living is not a partisan question. 
The value of your War bonds, your insurance 
policy, your home, your savings is at stake. 


PRICE CONTROL ACT BEING SCUTTLED 


I would, therefore, appeal to all citizens, 
Democrats and Republicans alike, to make 
known to the Republican leadership in Con- 
gress their emphatic disapproval of the Re- 
publican plan to gamble with the country’s 
economic welfare for the sake of political ad- 
vantage. The Republican strategy in scut- 
tling the Price Control Act without appearing 
to do so is obvious to those of us who are day 
after day subjected to their guerrilla war- 
fare, It is all too apparent that the Repub- 
lican leadership would put this Nation on the 
road to ruin if they thought it would help 
them in the next election. Your War bonds 
would not buy those things you have been 
planning if the Republicans get away with 
their scheme. The allotments to our fighting 
men’s families will not begin to make ends 
meet if the Republican Party is successful in 
torpedoing price control, as they apparently 
plan to do. 


PRICE CONTROL FIRST TIME IN HISTORY HAS 
WORKED 


The price control and stabilization pro- 
gram has actually worked, In the War of the 
Revolution the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar shrank to 33 cents, in the War Between 
the States it shrunk to 44 cents, and in the 
First World War it shrank to 40 cents. For 
the first time in history our Nation has in 
this war attempted price control. The re- 
sults, without any experience to guide us, 
have been amazing. We are saving $50,000,000 
every day on the cost of the war alone and 
another $25,000,000 on civilian purchases. 

It is true that many people are not receiv- 
ing the amount in wages and salaries, or the 
amount in rents, or the prices that will give 
them the profits and earnings that they be- 
lieve they are justly entitled to receive, but 
they have the consolation. of knowing that 
each dollar they receive purchases more goods 
and services than any other “war dollar” has 
ever purchased in the history of this or any 
Nation. 

We are saving by price control an average 
of $200 per capita each year at a cost of $1.15 
per capita. 

It is easy to determine savings for the rea- 
son that we have a definite period during a 
former war to compare prices with. In the 
First World War, for instance, steel advanced 
187 percent and then it advanced up to 690 
percent; but during this war—during the 
past 444 years—steel has not advanced one 
penny, and steel is an important item in the 
po of 88 war. Many similar instances could 

cited. 


EFFECTS OF RUN-AWAY INFLATION 


Run-away inflation will make our money 
practically worthless, People will not work 
for worthless money. Our country is too big 
and our business is too enormous to reduce 
our country to barter and carry on production 
and distribution, It would not be possible. 
Therefore, if we permit inflation, we run a 
great risk of stopping production here at 
home and leaving our fine, brave servicemen 
stranded on the battlefields of the world. 

In conclusion, permit me to summarize my 
contentions: 

1. The Price Control and Stabilization Act 
must be reenacted into law by June 30 next, 


-or there will be no price control of any kind 


whatsoever. 
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2. The Republicans in the House have been 
voting solidly against effective price controls 
and they have given notice that they expect 
to insist upon major changes in the law 
extending the act. 

3. These changes, if adopted, will greatly 
weaken, if not entirely scuttle, the entire 
price-control program. 

4. The Republicans will write the kind of 
extension they desire, since they are voting 
as a solid bloc, and enough Democrats have 
joined them, both in the committee and in 
the House, to enable them to dictate the kind 
of law the extension will be. 

5. In this instance the surgeon who is 
wielding the knife is not anxious for the 


patient to live. 


6. Relief could not be satisfactorily admin- 
istered when we wefe giving something to 
people. It is more difficult to administer 
a law that takes something away from the 
people, especially when there are 8,000,000 
commodities and products involved in price 
control, which is causing 1,000,000 telephone 
calls to O. P. A. offices every day and has 
resulted in an average of more than 1,000 
applications for price increases being made to 
O. P. A. every day. 

7. Mistakes in such a huge program ad- 
ministered by an organization affected by 
efficient manpower shortage are obviously 
unavoidable. 

8. We could look the country over and 
could not find four better men with good, 
common horse sense and fine judgment and 
discretion, who have the respect and confi- 
dence of the Congress and the country, to 
administer this law than we have in the four 
gentleman. who are directly in control of it, 
namely, Mr. Justice Byrnes, Judge Fred Vin- 
son, Mr, Chester Bowles, and Judge Marvin 
Jones. 

9. Remember, while our sons are fighting 
and dying upon the 55 battlefields of the 
world, we can destroy our country here at 
home by inflation, so let us not run the risk, 

I repeat that a solid and unified Republican 
bloc, eager for power but unwilling to accept 
responsibility, has come to get control in the 
committee which has charge of the renewal 
of the Price Control Act. By voting as a 
unit, they can also determine the course of 
the bill when it reaches the floor. I- pray 
that the Republican leadership will not sub- 
merge their patriotism to blind partisanship, 
but will join with their Democratic colleagues 
in taking the action that is best for the 
country’s welfare. 


The Army Chaplain Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. BUELL SNYDER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1944 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
from Gen. William R. Arnold, Chief of 
Chaplains, United States Army: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
ARMY SERVICE FORCES, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF CHAPLAINS, 
Washington, D. C., March 14, 1944. 
The Honorable J. BUELL SNYDER, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR Mr. SNYDER: In response to your tele- 
phone request of March 11, 1943, I am happy 
to furnish you the information desired rel- 
ative to the general activities of the Chap- 
lain Corps, 
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On December 7, 1941, there were 1,478 
chaplains on duty with the Army. As the 
Army has grown in size so also has the Chap- 
lain Corps. As of December 31, 1943, there 
were 6,998 chaplains on duty, of whom 2,743 
were without the continental limits of the 
United States. These chaplains are found 
wherever the men of the Army are located in 
sufficient number, the ratio being approxi- 
mately 1 chaplain to every 1,000 officers and 
men. 

The affairs of the Chaplain Corps are ad- 
ministered by the Chief of Chaplains, who 
is under the Director of Personnel in the 
Army Service Forces. In accordance with the 
plan set up by his office, the major recog- 
nized denominations of the United States 
have been asked to furnish their clergymen 
to minister to the spiritual needs of the men 
and women of the Army. Every chaplain is 
an ordained or accredited minister in the de- 
nomination which he represents and has been 
endorsed by it for service in the Army as a 
chaplain. This safeguard insures that the re- 
ligious ministry to the men of the Army 
shall be of the same high type as that pro- 
vided to civilian churches in the United 
States. Physical requirements are the same 
as those for any other officer in the Army. 

Chaplains are assigned to posts, camps, and 
stations and are attached to tactical units 
of the armed forces, and wherever the men 
and women of the Army may go there also the 
chaplain goes, 

Thus we find chaplains with reception 
centers, replacement training centers, hos- 
pitals, staging areas, and transports, with 
the paratroopers, the infantry, the artillery, 
with task forces, air forces, amphibious units, 
antiaircraft units—in short, wherever the 
soldiers may be. These chaplains come into 
the Army prepared by their own churches to 
perform their religious ministrations. The 
Chaplain Corps has the Chaplain School at 
Harvard University to orient these chaplains 
to the specific requirements of the Army. At 
this school they study such subjects as mili- 
tary. courtesy, military law, defense against 
chemical warfare, map reading and related 
matters. In this manner the cheplain learns, 
by knowing how to take care of himself, to 
be of maximum use to the military unit. 

Certain aids have been furnished the chap- 
lains in order that they may adequately 
minister to the needs of the Army, In 
1940 there were only 17 permanent 
chapels on Army posts, By the end of 1943 
there were a total of 1,532 army chapels and 
these chapels were so constructed that they 
could be used, when suitably appointed, by 
Catholic, Jew and Protestant alike. Simple 

. dignity marks the outward appearance of an 
Army chapel. Such an impact has been made 
by the chapels in the United States that many 
chapels have been constructed in various 
theaters of operation for the men stationed 
there. Among other places we have chapels 
in Newfoundland, Egypt, India and the Per- 
sian Gulf Command. It is interesting to note 
that in the South Pacific, where the building 
needs are not as rigorous as in other terri- 
tories, the soldiers themselves have taken the 
initiative and have constructed temporary 
chapels out of salvage material and in their 
rest hours when not engaged in military 
activities. 

In addition to the Army chapels, ecclesias- 
tical appointments for the chapels have been 
furnished as well as portable altar and com- 
munion sets to be used in the field. Trans- 
portation has now been authorized in the 
form of a jeep and trailer for each chaplain at- 
tached to a tactical unit, Each chaplain may 
also requisition, among other things, a port- 
able organ, a chaplain’s flag, 150 song and 
service books and a field desk. This makes 
it possible for a chaplain to be a self-con- 
tained unit insofar as religious work is con- 
cerned. By means of his transportation he 
visits his men even though they are at widely 
separated locations. Upon reaching his men 
he sets up his portable altar, has religious 


services, and makes himself available for per- 
sonal counseling and help. 

Portions of Scripture with the foreword by 
the President as Commander in Chief, and 
an after-word by the Chief of Chaplains, have 
been made available to the personnel of the 
Army. The New Testament (King James 
version) has been provided for Protestant 
personnel; the New Testament (Douay ver- 
sion) has been provided for Catholic persons 
nel; selected songs and readings from the 
Old Testament have been provided for the 
Jewish personnel. To date, 5,888,025 copies 
of these portions of Scripture have been dis- 
tributed. Testaments have also been put on 
lifeboats and in liferafts. 

During the first 6 months of 1943 chap- 
lains officiated at 25,532 marriages and at 
7,145 baptisms. Marriage certificates and 
baptismal certificates are currently being 
made available for the use of chaplains, 

Chaplains have also been assigned to camps 
where prisoners of war are kept in custody, 
to minister to the religious needs of those 
of our enemy who have been captured. 

The contribution of civilian churches in 
relinquishing their pastors for service in the 
Army has been recognized by the issuing 
of a certificate of award to each church whence 
a chaplain has come. Since some chaplains 
in their civilian ministry served more than 
one church, more than 9,000 of these cer- 
tificates were issued during 1943. Chaplains 
have come from every State in the Union 
and from Cuba, Puerto Rico, Panama, Mex- 
ico, South America, Hawaii, Alaska, the 
South Sea Islands, China, Greenland, and 
west Africa. Churches in the Philippine 
Islands that are entitled to certificates will 
be sent theirs when the emergency is ended. 

The chaplain in the Army has a restricted 
group to which to minister. This group is 
restricted as to age and in great measure as 
to sex. The number of religious services 
conducted by or under the supervision of 
the chaplains and the attendance thereupon 
is phenomenal. During 1943 alone more than 
1,350,000 services were conducted under the 
supervision of or by Army chaplains for Army 
personnel. The attendance at these serv- 
ices was nearly 81,000,000. These attendance 
records are based upon the official reports 
made by the chaplains monthly to the chief 
of chaplains. The attendance upon the 
church services for any month is equivalent, 
on the average, to 97.5 percent of the Army 
strength. This attendance does not include 
soldier attendance at services in civilian com- 
munities, nor the services conducted by chap- 
lains in their civilian contacts. The sacra- 
ments of the several denominations were 
administered on more than 865,000 occasions 
with more than 10,500,000 participants. 

The chaplains made nearly a million visits 
to hospitals and guardhouses during the year. 

In their pastoral ministry to the men of 
their units, which includes such items as 
personal interviews, welfare cases, personal 
services rendered, and visits to the home of 
military personnel, the chaplains had more 
than eight and a quarter million pastoral 
functional occasions during the year during 
which the chaplains made slightly under 
70,000,000 individual contacts. 

The totaling of all the chaplain activities 
for the year, with approximately 2 percent 
of the chaplains yet to be heard from, indi- 
cates that the chaplains had eleven and 
three-quarter million functional occasions 
involving approximately 201,000,000 individ- 
ual contacts not including marriages, bap- 
tisms, and funerals. Also excluded from the 
above figures are the professions of faith 
which have averaged nearly 5,000 per month 
and the distribution of religious tracts and 
literature, devotional aids and secular papers, 
and magazines. These items, which are 
casually distributed by all chaplains, would 
have run the total number of contacts into 
well over a billion. 
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Chaplains in their ministry to the men of 
their units have given a service far in ex- 
cess of that which has been demanded by 
their military obligation, This service has 
been recognized on the field of battle by 
numerous citations and awards which have 
been made to the members of the Chaplain 
Corps. By the end of 1943 the Chief of Chap- 
lains knew of 81 chaplains who had been 
decorated 1 or more times. They have re- 
ceived such decorations at the Distinguished 
Service Cross, the Croix de Guerre, Silver 
Star, Legion of Merit, and the Soldier’s Medal. 
Thirty-nine chaplains have received the Pur- 
ple Heart. Three percent of the chaplains 
in the theaters of operation have been dec- 
orated. It is significant that these chaplains 
have won these coveted ribbons not for killing 
but for spiritual ministry under the haz- 
ardous conditions of combat. 

This service to the men of their units has 
not been without its toll in the lives of the 
chaplains. To date there have been 21 chap- 
lains who have sealed their service with their 
lives either by being killed in action or have 
died as a result of wounds received in action. 
Only the Army Air Forces and Infantry have 
a higher battle casualty rate among their 
Officers than the Chaplain Corps. 

It should be noted in clcsing that much of 
the ministry of the chaplain does not lend 
itself to statistical computation for his is 
a ministry of the spirit, dealing with the 
imponderable values of life. For that reason 
the influence of the Chaplain Corps has been 
all out of proportion to its size. 

In the files of the office, Chief of Chaplains 
are many unsolicited statements, which bear 
out the impact of religion and chaplains on 
the lives of the soldiers. I quote two of 
them: 

A mother writes to a chaplain: “I thank 
the Lord for giving us good men like you to 
lead our boys in the right way while they 
are so far away from home.” 

A soldier writes: “I can't begin to tell you 
how much our chaplains mean to the boys 
and haye meant to me, when I was wounded, 
it was a chaplain who came for me and 
carried me to the hospital. And, when you 
move into a new area and pass along the 
rows of tents, you get a feeling of comfort 
and inner satisfaction when you see the blue 
flag of the chaplain waving above one of those 
tents. You know that inside that particu- 
lar tent there’s a man of God on whom you 
can count.” 

It is obvious that the benefits of the cur- 
rent achievements of the Chaplain Corps 
will not cease with the termination of hos- 
tilities. Chaplains and soldiers alike will 
be the leaders of tomorrow. The future 
development of our political, economic, so- 
cial, and religious life will refiect the mag- 
nificent services of our chaplains, 

Thanking you for your interest in the work 
of the Chaplain Corps, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
Wo, R. ARNOLD, 
Chief of Chaplains. 


Courage of American Parents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED NORMAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1944 


Mr, NORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting in the Recorp today a letter which 
I recently received from a resident of 


| my district, Mr. Arthur E. Cole, Sr., and 
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which, to my mind, exemplifies the fight- 
ing spirit of those parents who have 
suffered the sad loss of their fighting 
sons in this war. I pay tribute to this 
kind of bravery; it is a type of stubborn 
courage which is prevailing against that 
most terrible of all set-backs, the sudden 
loss of one dearly beloved, That loss is 
worse when it takes away a young rela- 
tive, a boy in the prime of his strength, 
still carrying the gloss of fresh youth, 
still with a whole lifetime ahead of him. 

I think the American parents at home, 
who daily bear up under such losses, 
should be counted among the finest he- 
roes and heroines of this war. Theirs 
is a kind of bravery which defies any de- 
scription, no matter how eloquent. It 
is particularly laudable when we find, as 
in the case of Mr. Cole, that even the 
tragic loss of a fine son does not deter 
these parents from the path that was 
laid out for them when Uncle Sam took 
their boys away to fight for home and 
country. We see these parents going on 
along that path, alone, still fighting in 

| their own ways, humble as they might 
be, to earn for America the final victory 
which will come. We see their great 
losses reacting to crystallize their civil- 
ian fighting spirits. We see their great- 
er determination to win, and their great- 
er drive to vanquish the foe, born anew 
in the agonizing blow which the war fates 
have dealt to them. To my mind, that 
is a kind of quiet, little-noted courage in 
which the children of these parents and, 
indeed, in which all Americans, can take 
a fiery pride. Mr. Cole’s letter follows: 
NORTH BONNEVILLE, WASH. 
Hon, FRED NORMAN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: Thank you for your information 
and sympathetic letter of March 2. We have 
just received details of the mission on which 
our son, Second Lt. Arthur E. Cole, Jr., was 
lost, and it leaves us little hope that he may 
be alive at the present time. 

We had not wished to give this much, but 
in this war of races, which the Japs intend it 
to be, we must all be prepared to give what- 
ever it may take to send these barbarians 
back to their mud-hut stage of civilization 
which will better balance with their charac- 
ter. That is un-Christian, of course, but a 
stark necessity— made in Japan.” 

And thank you for your offer of service. 
We shall be glad to use it when needed. 

Sincerely, 
ARTHUR E. COLE, Sr. 


Maintaining Full Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HÉBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1944 


Mr. HÉBERT. Mr. Speaker, if there is 
one subject which occupies the American 
mind today, next to the war effort and 
the winning of the war, it is the post-war 
period and what is to come after the 
peace is signed. This is a young man’s 
war. Young men are fighting on foreign 
fields in order that our way of life at 


home will survive. This country was 
built on free enterprise, free initiative, 
and, yes, “rugged individualism,” if you 
please, It was not builded on regimenta- 
tion, bureaucratic autocracy, and Execu- 
tive orders. America came to its position 
because our forefathers were willing to 
use their hands as well as their brains in 
building for the future. It is this kind of 
America which I hope will be the America 
ol the future as well as the America of the 
past. Our young men, our young brains, 
our young energy, our young thinkers, 
have as important a part to play in the 
America to come as our recognized 
leaders and mature statesmen. 

There has come to my desk a plan 
advanced by a young man which I desire 
to bring to the attention of this House 
for its consideration. I offer it on its 
own merits, without comment, except 
with the observation that it is refreshing 
to know that even in our college halls of 
professorial ranks there are young men 
who are thinking about the maintenance 
of free enterprise in our American 
colony. 

Henry C. Langer, Jr., a young profes- 
sor at Keuka College, Keuka, N. Y., has 
prepared a paper which he calls Main- 
taining Full Employment, which was 
published in the American Economic Re- 
view recently. This paper indicates that 
our young men have a full realization of 
the problems which are to come. Mr. 
Langer admits that his proposition sug- 
gests a rather drastic change in one ele- 
ment of free enterprise economy but be- 
lieves the proposal is sound and is one 
of the methods by which we can retain 
free enterprise after the war is over. 

I am first and foremost trying to promote 
an idea that I believe will be of tremendous 
value to the American economy— 


He writes me. 

I surely am afraid that the next depres- 
sion (not the conversion period) will see the 
death of free enterprise. After that hap- 


pens, the freedom of the individual lives on 
borrowed time. 


While we may or may not agree with 
Mr. Langer’s plans, I am sure that most 
of us will agree with his observation on 
the danger of the full extermination of 
free enterprise if we continue down the 
road we are now walking without recog- 
nizing the danger signs along the way 
and the economic traffic admonitions to 
stop, look, and listen, lest we be over- 
run by the traffic, which is not condu- 
cive to the fundamentals upon which this 
country was founded and builded. Here 
is Mr. Langer’s article. While all of us 
may not agree with it and some of us 
may, I am sure we will find it stimulating 
as coming from the mind of a thinking 
young American, and thinking is most 
important nowadays. ; 


MAINTAINING FULL EMPLOYMENT 


The recognition of the present inevitability 
of depressions in the free-enterprise system, 
coupled with the fact that the individual 
enterprise is the unit of productive decision 
and the focal point for distributive decision, 
points to the conclusion that as an economy 
we are doing one of two things: (1) Either 
necessary changes in the environment in 
which the business enterprise operates are 
being neglected, or (2) necessary changes in 
the legal framework of the business enter- 
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prise to adapt it to the existing environ- 
ment are being neglected. 

In the free-enterprise economy the auto- 
matic interaction of enterprises is depended 
on to bring about adjustment and maintain 
full activity in the economy. But adjust- 
ment is stified at its source by the legal 
framework of the business enterprise which 
allows a discard of workers without any re- 
gard for the ability of the workers to shift 
their services to other enterprises. In order 
to maintain full activity in the economy, 
enterprises must be designed to recognize 
the fact that workers are not shifted imme- 
diately by the process of placing them in the 
ranks of the unemployed. Ignoring the lack 
of ability on the part of discharged workers 
to shift immediately relegates the workers 
to idleness, which in turn forces other enter- 
prises to discard some of their workers, and 
does not contribute to an orderly redistri- 
bution of effort. It appears, therefore, that 
the legal framework of the business must be 
changed with particular reference to the 
ability of the enterprise to discard imme- 
diately its unwanted workers. 

The following statement of a general pro- 
posal is, in my opinion, a pfoper method to 
employ in adjusting the enterprise to the 
environment. 

1. The enterprise must be obligated legally 
to pay for, and to have the right to use, the 
services of the people it employs until those 
people move to other enterprises. 

The burden of the cost of this change in 
enterprise rights must be borne jointly by 
all elements of society, including govern- 
ment. 

2. The major elements of the machinery 
needed to carry out the above change are as 
follows: 

(a) A law stating the responsibility in the 
contract of employment. 

(b) An insurance fund to which all ele- 
ments of the society contribute, and from 
which enterprises draw liquid funds when 
such funds are needed to fulfill the financial 
responsibility called for by the proposal. 

(c) A designation of enterprises that need 
the insurance benefits, the designation to be 
based on a precise definition of out-of-pocket 
losses. 

(a) A centralized employment service to 
determine and contribute to the shiftability 
of people that are subject to discard, and to 
determine those individuals that need special 
training or other special consideration. 

The procedure of operation of the proposal 
would be simple, If any enterprise wished 
to discharge workers it would notify them 
and register them with the Nation-wide em- 
ployment service, but the enterprise would 
continue to pay the workers and to have the 
use of their services? The employment sery- 
ice would then proceed to submit openings in 
other enterprises to the workers listed with 
it. Since all workers do not like to move, a 
certain limit must be set on the number of 
openings that can be refused; if the number 
is exceeded the worker is discharged and is on 
his own resources. If the Government so de- 
sires, it can set limits on the salary reduction 
a changing worker can be forced to accept, or 
it can provide training schools or allowances 
for those with obsolete skills. It might even 
provide moving allowances. 

In the meantime, the business enterprise 
would be paying for and using some em- 
ployees that it would rather not have. The 
business enterprise that wished to discard 
some of its workers in order to reduce pro- 
duction might be faced with losses during 
the time that it was prevented from taking 


1 There is no intent to apply this restriction 
to those individuals that the enterprise 
wished to discharge for inefficiency or insub- 
ordination. The restriction would apply only 
to those individuals that the enterprise 
wishes to discharge in the interests of a 
obunge or contraction in production. 
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such action. Indeed, any enterprise in such 
a position might find itself in grave difficul- 
tie’, as one of its main elements of adjust- 
ment toward profitableness is no longer pres- 
ent. No enterprise could continue under 
such conditions indefinitely; and in many 
cases, where labor is a very large element in 
cost, the enterprise would face an immediate 
and rapid loss of liquid funds. To mest this 
eventuality, the enterprise would draw liquid 
funds from the insurance fund as soon as 
out-of-pocket losses occurred In other 
words, as soon as the amount of money dis- 
bursed in production and distribution ex- 
ceeds the income from sales, the enterprise 
applies for insurance payments in an amount 
corresponding to the lesser of (1) the total 
amount of the salaries or wages of the 
We kers listed to be discharged, or (2) the 
total amount of out-of-pocket losses. The 
payments from the fund will enable the en- 
terprise to meet its current obligations and 
continue as a producer. As the employees 
move to other enterprises the amount of 
the payments will be reduced. These pay- 
ments will not provide for the long-term 
needs of tha enterprise for depreciation and 
for capital remuneration, nor is it the intent 
of the proposal to do so, any more than such 
a provision exists at the present time. The 
purpose of the payments is the continuance 
of the enterprise during the period of time 
that is required to move unwanted employees 
to other enterprises. When out-of-pocket 
losses disappear or the listed employees move 
elsewhere the enterprise will be left to pro- 
vide for itself the funds needed for its con- 
tinued existence.’ 

The fund from which the payments would 
be made to enterprises would be a national 
insurance fund, set up and underwritten by 
the Government. Contributions to the fund 
is a matter of governmental preference and 
opinion, and the size of the fund is a matter 
for experimental determination. The size of 
the fund, however, jis not likely to involve the 
Government in serious financial difficulties. 
In the first place, there will be no demand for 
funds until out-of-pocket losses appear. In 
the second place, except in periods of contrac- 
tion and depression, which the proposal is 
designed to limit, the number of enterprises 
in difficulty is not great. And of the enter- 
prises that are in difficulty, not many are 
totally unprofitable; most are partially over- 
expanded in one way or another. 

At first glance, the influences of the pro- 
posal on the flexibility of the individual en- 
terprise are not pleasant for the intrepreneur 
to contemplate, any more than the inflexibil- 
ity introduced into enterprise structure by 
the need for large amounts of fixed and spe- 
cialized capital is pleasant. Part of the pres- 
ently existing flexibility of the enterprise to 
make a profit would be removed, and to that 
extent the hazards of business would be in- 
creased. However, a good part of the need for 
flexibility would also be removed. Changes in 
cost and demand would continue to occur, 
and weuld continue to influence some enter- 
prises to greater profit and others to loss. 
Such loss influences that did occur, however, 
would be frozen in the enterprises directly 
influenced until the shifts in productive 
forces demanded by changes and evidenced by 
the cost and demand picture had been ac- 
complished. 

In other words, every entrepreneur would 
have to worry about his relative competitive 


2 Out-of-pocket losses are not to be con- 
strued as including interest payments or 
depreciation or other expenditures in capital 
control. 

* There is nothing in this proposal to pre- 
vent the business enterprise from building 
up depreciation reserves or surpluses during 
its profitable years to enable it to provide for 
its long-run capital fund remuneration and 
capital equipment replacement needs, 


position, but he could cease to worry about 
the large swings in the prosperity of the en- 
tire economy. The decreased flexibility of 
the individual enterprise would contribute to 
the flexibility of the entire economy and leave 
the entrepreneur vulnerable to his own mis- 
takes, but it would protect him from the ma- 
jor indirect influences of the mistakes of 
others. ` 

The interest of the economy is in the flex- 
ibility for profit making of the business 
enterprise only insofar as actions toward 
profit contribute to the wants of the people 
in the economy. At the present time enter- 
prises in difficulty do not contribute to the 
maintenance of production or employment by 
adjusting to a more profitable position via 
the channel of a reduction in the use of 
labor. By such adjustment enterprises con- 
tribute to idleness throughout the entire 
economy. The first step in the present 
enterprise action forces some productive ele- 
ments to become idle; the further influence 
of this idleness is more idleness. 

If the ability of the enterprise to reach 
profitableness by a direct and immediate dis- 
charge of employees is removed, the enterprise 
is forced to use other methods. If the enter- 
prise shifts its own production, there is an 
obvious benefit to the economy. If a shift 
in production is not possible, the enterprise 
is forced to mark time until other enterprises 
that are moving in the direction of increased 
profit by expansion can take up the slack of 
the contracting enterprise and so maintain 
the activity of the economy. 

During the period of “marking time,” the 
changes that helped some enterprises will 
have time to react without the cumulative 
obstruction of the influences that would arise 
out of a decrease in employment and pro- 
duction by those enterprises not so favorably 
situated. During this same period, the ad- 
versely influenced enterprises will be taking 
some action to maximize profits or minimize 
losses. If they strive to reduce other costs 
they are contributing in some manner to 
increased efficiency, since the enterprise can 
Save very little by not using the productive 
forces which they are paying, and as the 
enterprise must continue the purchase of 
some raw materials for labor to use, 

Likewise any action the enterprise takes 
toward increased income will be beneficial 
as it will depend on the best use, not dis- 
use, of the existing productive facilities. In 
many cases an enterprise striving to get the 
most revenue out of an overexpanded produc- 
tion, without piling up a tremendous amount 
of inventory, will lower prices. Lower prices 
will have a further influence by enabling 
present customers to shift some of their ex- 
penditures and thereby tend to increase the 
ability of other enterprises to take listed em- 
ployees. In other words, under the pro- 
posal the enterprises in difficulty will, in 
many cases, take action toward increased 
profitableness that will be direct or indirect 
influences to a redistribution of effort in the 
economy. In no case, will the enterprises 
in difficulty take action that will force direct 
idleness on some productive labor. 

This tendency to use and pay for the pro- 
ductive forces of the economy obviously is a 
direct force exerted toward the maintenance 
of the real income produced and consumed 
by the economy, and a material aid in the 
orderly redistribution of productive effort. 
At the same time, individual enterprise is 
not hampered in its decisions and initiative 
any more than the obligations assumed under 
long-term financing are considered hamper- 
ing. The proposal is merely a set of rules 
designed to recognize by legal contract the 
implications in a situation that exists in 
fact—workers do not have the ability to shift 
their services immediately. 

The type of responsibility suggested by the 
proposal has a strong precedent in the Ameri- 
can economy. Most agriculture is carried on 
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by farms that are both family and enterprise 
units, and as such, they have never considered 
family workers to be economic forces that are 
subject to discard at the whim of enterprise 
expediency. Agriculture has placed itself at 
a disadvantage in its dealings with the in- 
dustrial section of the economy by assuming 
an additional responsibility. Even though 
agricultural workers have moved into indus- 
trial production during periods of expansion 
(when they were needed most on the farm), 
these same workers have returned to the 
land when they were discharged by industry 
during the periods of economic contraction 
and depression (when they were needed least 
on the farm). 

That this responsibility in agriculture was 
and is based on a family rather than a legal 
relationship does not remove the fact that 
the responsibility has tended to maintain the 
real income produced and the employment 
of the factors of production in agriculture 
when other sections of the economy were de- 
clining. As long as agriculture was the dom- 
inant section of the economy and thereby pro- 
vided the major portion of the real income of 
the economy, this responsibility tended to 
mitigate the worst results of an industrial 
contraction. The disappearance of the fron- 
tier and the dominance of industrially pro- 
duced goods now places the problem squarely 
on the doorstep of the industrial section of 
the economy. 

It is true that agriculture has not pros- 
pered in recent times and that farming is a 
way of life as well as a business enterprise, 
which gives agriculture a staying power that 
the industrial enterprise does not have. Nev- 
ertheless, the fact that the farmer has made 
a living while he assumed an additional re- 
sponsibility under the worst possible circum~- 
stances—alone—should indicate that enter- 
prises in general could prosper if the respon- 
sibility was universally adopted to increase 
the flexibility of the economy and thereby 
maintain production and employment in the 
entire economy. 

Henry C. LANGER, Jr. 


Milk Goes to War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LA VERN R. DILWEG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1944 


Mr. DILWEG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Recor, I include therein an address re- 
cently made by Mr. Marvin Jones, War 
Food Administrator: 


No food has a more important place in our 
wartime supply than milk and its products, 
and in many ways the dairy cow is our most 
important farm animal. Today, with the 
success of our armies depending so largely on 
efficient food management at home, dairy 
products deserve the Nation’s earnest and 
thoughtful attention. 

This importance of milk and the dairy cow 
is as old as the first chapter of Genesis, 
Since the Creator first made cattle and gave 
man dominion over them, cattle have shared, 
through the ages, man’s struggle for food and 
survival. For centuries cattle have been 
called the mother of the human race. In ad- 
dition they have helped man clear his forests 
and plow his lands and grow his crops, 
Fnally, they have provided him meat to sus- 
tain his strength, leather to protect his feet, 
and their bones to enrich his lands again. 
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Today milk and its products have gone to 
War once more, as they have through the 
ages, even before the time when David pro- 
vided his soldiers with cheese and butter as 
they prepared to meet the hosts of Absalom. 

But never before in all that long history 
has milk gone to war on so many fronts and 
in so many different forms as now. It is 
dropped by parachute in the remotest jungles 
in the Pacific. It goes with our planes above 
the earth and with our submarines beneath 
the seas, and it nourishes our soldiers on the 
beaches and in the deserts and the mountains 
on all the continents between. 

And never has it gone to war in such tre- 
mendous quantities as now, American farm- 
ers produced 60 percent more milk last year 
than in any year during the other war. Our 
civilians consumed more milk per capita last 
year than in 1918. And we exported last year 
for our allies more than twice as much as in 
any year during the other war. 

These are records to be proud of—particu- 
larly since we produced more milk during the 
past 2 years than any other 2 years in our 
history, with fewer people on farms than at 
any time in the last 25 years. 

There are two significant facts that I want 
to mention about this tremendous produc- 
tion. One is that not only has the Nation 
increased dairy production but it has made 
a much better use of what it produced. Last 
year 63 percent of the nonfat solids was used 
for human food compared with 54 percent 
during and before the war. 

The other is that, through careful distri- 
bution, including rationing of butter, cheese, 
and canned milk, these concentrated products 
that could be efficiently stored and shipped 
were sent to our soldiers and fighting Allies, 
While our civilians consumed somewhat less 
of these products last year they consumed 
a good deal more fluid milk and fluid cream 
per capita—405 pounds per person as com- 
pared with 342 pounds pre-war. 

Milk production reached an all-time high 
in 1942 with 119,000,000,000 pounds. And our 
farmers came within 1 percent of breaking 
even that record last year. For 1944 the goal 
is 121,000,000,000 pounds or about 234 percent 
above last year’s production. That does not 
mean the goal will be reached, Since we have 
about 2 percent more milk cows than a year 
ago, a very slight imcrease per cow would 
make the goal—but there are many problems. 
Records such as I have mentioned do not 
come without problems and there are many 
today. They are to be expected. They are 
to be met. They are to be overcome if pos- 
sible. 

In connection with these difficulties there 
are some important facts to consider. 

Why should we inerease dairy production 
in 1944? There are several reasons. 

First, the total needs for milk and its prod- 
ucts for our military, lend-lease, and civilian 
uses are more urgent than for many other 
foods. The needs for concentrated milk prod- 
ucts and for our military and lend-leases are 
especially pressing now, although they re- 
ceived only 13 percent of our production last 
year. 

Second, the dairy cow is the most efficient 
converter of feed to human food. A hundred 
pounds of feed will produce more protein, 
if fed a milk cow, than when fed in any other 
Way, and will produce many times as much 
of important minerals and vitamins. Pro- 
ducing more milk, therefore, means getting 
more food from our limited feed supplies. 

Third, this is the time when we need 
that most efficient use of our feed. We began 
the war with the largest feed supplies in our 
history and have been blessed with the larg- 
est production of corn and other feeds the 
Nation has ever produced, but our livestock 
numbers have increased even more. The big 
problem facing all livestock producers now 
is to make our livestock pattern fit our feed 
supply and to make that feed supply as large 


as possible. It is not easy to increase further 
our sources of food. Most of our increases 
from now on will come only by getting the 
maximum return from every resource used. 
Fortunately we can increase the yields of 
grass, and the maximum return from grass 
and other feeds comes through the dairy cow. 

Now, what are some of the problems that 
dairy farmers face in their effort for greater 
production in 1944? Feed is a No. 1 prob- 
lem, which I have already mentioned. An- 
other major problem is the relationship of 
milk prices with prices of other farm prod- 
ucts. If returns from other products are 
more favorable than from milk, feed and 
labor resources may be diverted to some ex- 
tent from dairy production. 

That is why the dairy-payments program 
was developed by the War Food Administra- 
tion last fall. The dairy payments have 
helped to restore more nearly normal price 
relationships, and thus have helped main- 
tain production. These payments have also 
increased whole-milk deliveries, and this has 
helped to increase production of powdered 
miik and other milk products. 

The supply of skilled labor and machinery 
continues to be a problem, of course, and 
must be expected in time of war. But our 
farmers have already proved that they can 
overcome this kind of difficulty. Their 
steady increase in number of cows milked 
is proof enough of that. No one ever needs 
to worry about the American farmer meeting 
the kind of a war problem that he can tackle 
with his own hands, his own courage, and 
his own skill—the kind of problem that he 
can lick with resourcefulness and hard work. 

All over the Nation’s farms these problems 
are being met and overcome. And we must 
remember that cows are being milked on 
nearly 5,000,000 of our slightly more than 
6,000,000 farms in this Nation today. 

I have talked so far about production, be- 
cause production is, of course, a basic factor. 
But efficient distribution is almost equally 
important. The problem has been to supply 
our own civilians and, at the same time, to 
meet the needs of our military forces and 
our allies. In spite of all our enormous pro- 
duction, neither group has been able to get 
all the dairy products they have asked for. 

Because of our increased national income, 
our civilians have more money to spend than 
ever before for foods like milk and ice cream 
and butter and cheese. Our high all-time 
record for the past 2 years has been at a rate 
of about 119,000,000,000 pounds à year—but 
it has been estimated that about 145,000,000,- 
000 pounds would have been required to meet 
all the demands. Because of these tremen- 
dous demands, and in spite of our increased 
supply, it has been necessary to examine all 
these demands carefully and to make the 
best allocation possible of the milk and milk 
products available. 

This distribution problem is further com- 
plicated by the fact that milk may be con- 
sumed in so many forms—as fresh milk, ice 
cream, butter, cheese, evaporated milk, cream, 
cottage cheese, etc. Not only does efficient 
distribution for the best interests of all call 
for wise provision for the various people who 
ask for it but it also calls for the best 
balance between different kinds of milk 
products. 

It was necessary to limit the use of certain 
forms of milk, in ‘order to channel the maxi- 
mum milk and butterfat into those products 
that are most needed for the war effort, such 
as evaporated milk, butter, cheese, and pow- 
dered milk Farmers have been urged wher- 
ever possible to deliver whole milk rather 
than farm-separated cream. 

The result has been a more nearly com- 
plete use of all the food value that there is 
in- our total supply of milk. 

These problems have not all been solved. 
New problems appear almost as fast as the 
old ones disappear. We have learned to 
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expect this In time of war. In the meantime 
the War Food Administration will continue 
to welcome the advice and cooperation of 
the farmers and dairymen of this Nation, as 
well as the processors and all the others 
who have had their part in this great busi- 
ness of producing and efficiently distributing 
this important food. 

After the war the problems which confront 
the dairymen may prove to be less difficult 
than the problems which the producer of 
some other farm products will be called upon 
to face. The long-time demand for dairy 
products appears to be upward. The greatly 
increased use of milk and its products in so 
many forms will have left its effect on the 
Nation's continuing demand. 

From the time when Columbus brought 
a few cattle on his second voyage to America 
their importance in our economy and in our 
diet has continued to grow. Today we are 
the greatest dairy country in the world, and 
in normal years the sale of milk and its 
products accounts for about one-fifth of our 
total farm income from all sources. An in- 
dustry of this tremendous size, with such 
an impressive past, can be expected some- 
how to solve its problems in the future. 
Today milk has gone to war, and when peace 
comes it will continue, as it has through the 
ages, to serve mankind. 


Churchill and the Atlantic Charter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 20 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Churchill Buries the Atlantic 
Charter”, by William Henry Chamberlin, 
from The Progressive, La FOLLETTE’s 
magazine, for Monday, March 13, 1944. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHURCHILL BURIES THE ATLANTIC CHARTER 

(By William Henry Chamberlin) 


The one thing that a people is sure to get 
out of a war is the fight. But prolonged con- 
flicts have a way of making mincemeat out of 
the idealistic aspirations and programs which 
have been announced as war aims. 

Central Europe was ravaged and almost 
barbarized in the first half of the seventeenth 
century by an international struggle that is 
known in history as the Thirty Years War. 
This war started over Bohemia, just as the 
Second World War seemed likely to start over 
Czechoslovakia in 1938. But by the time the 
Thirty Years War was ended by the peace of 
Westphalia the Bohemian dispute had been 
forgotten amid the press of other aims and 
ambitions, political, dynastic, religious. 

The Second World War actually began not 
over Czechoslovakia but over Poland. But at 
the present time it seems, ironically enough, 
that one of the certain results of the conflict 
will be the loss by Poland of about 40 per- 
cent of its prewar territory. And one of the 
probable results will be the loss by Poland of 
any genuine independence, its decline into 
the status of a vassal state of the Soviet 
Union. 

The ideological battle flag of the United Na- 
tions has been the Atlantic Charter. It has 
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8 the equivalent of Wilson's Fourteen 
ec ts In World War No. 1. Imperfect as 

in many matters of concrete detall, it is 
the cement OTMAS statement of the war 
aims of the United Nations. And now it has 


WHAT CHURCHILL SAID 


In his speech before Parliament February 
22, his first major public utterance in several 
months, Mr. Churchill specifically repudiated 
the Atiantic Charter as regards Germany, an 
enemy, and implicitly renounced it as apply- 
ing to Poland, an ally, the very country for 
whose sake Great Britain ostensibly took up 
arms in the first place. The pertinent pas- 
sage in Mr. Churchill's speech reads as fol- 
lows: 

“I cannot feel that the Russian demand 
for reassurances about her western frontiers 
goes beyond the limits of what is reasonable 
or just. Marshal Stalin and I also spoke and 
agreed upon the need for Poland to obtain 
compensation at the expense of Germany 
both in the north and in the west. 

“Here I may point out that the term un- 

al surrender’ does not mean that 
the German people will be enslaved or de- 
stroyed. It means, however, that the Allies 
will not be bound to them at the moment of 
surrender by any pact or There 
will be no question, for instance, of the At- 
lantic Charter applying to Germany as a 
matter of right and barring territorial trans- 
ferences or adjustments in enemy countries. 

“Unconditional surrender means that the 
victors have a free hand.” 

Now, there is not the slightest basis in the 
phrasing of the Atlantic Charter to warrant 
Mr. Churchill's arbitrary assumption that it 
does not apply to Germany. Against the 
cynical chicanery of the proposal to hand 
Cver a large slice of Poland to the Soviet 
Union, which already contains about one- 
sixth of the land surface of the globe, and to 
“compensate” Poland with an undefined slice 
of purely German territory set the plain, un- 
ambiguous languege of the first three points 
of the document in guestion. The Atlantic 
Charter proclaims: 

“First, their countries seek no aggrandize- 
ment, territorial or other. 

“Second, they desire to see no territorial 
changes that do not accord with the freely 

ed wishes of the peoples concerned. 
“Third, they respect the right of all peopies 
go 


stored to those who have been forcibly de- 
prived of them.” 

In this language of the Charter there are 
no exceptions for any power—allied, neutral, 
or enemy. And all the United Nations gov- 
ernments have announced their adhesion to 
the Atlantic Charter. If its plain meaning is 
set aside by one great power after another 
on transparently fictitious pretexts, what con- 
fidence can be placed In any international 
obligation or commitment? What reason will 
there be to regard any war aims except naked 
plunder as possessing any valid existence? 

It is sometimes argued that the Soviet 
Union is not bound by the Atlantic Charter 
as regards its annexations in eastern Europe 
because these annexations were carried out 
before the Atlantic Charter was drawn up 
on August 14, 1941. But this argument does 
mot rest on any firm foundation. What 
would have been the reaction if Hitler had 
announced his acceptance of the Atlantic 
Charter on August 15, adding as an after- 
thought that he would keep the territorial 
loot he had acquired up to that time? 

FUTURE PEACE THREATENED 


Moreover, the Soviet Union, at its own in- 
itiative, concluded treaties of nonaggression 
and neutrality with its five western neigh- 
bors—Poland, Finland, Latvia, Lithuania, 
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Estonia. All these treaties were based on 
respect for existing frontiers, As recently as 
July 31, 1941, the Soviet Government con- 
cluded an agreement with the Polish Govern- 
ment-In-exile recognizing that “the Soviet- 
German treaties of 1939 as to territorial 
changes in Poland have lost validity.” 

It is not only the sanctity of international 
treaty obligations that has been very gravely 
called into question by Mr. Churchill's formal 
repudiation of the plain content of the At- 
lantic Charter. To be sure, this is no light 
matter. Much of the propaganda in favor 
of American participation in the war before 
Pearl Harbor was based on the contention 
that it was impossible to live in permanent 
peace with governments that repeatedly vio- 
lated their engagements. 

But the kind of unscrupulous deal, barter- 
ing people as if they were cattle, that would 
be involved in arbitrary one-sided territorial 
changes in the frontiers of Poland and Ger- 
many, is not only morally wrong but very 
dangerous and inexpedient from the stand- 
point of future peace. There was no such 
clear-cut violation of the principle of self- 
determination in the Treaty of Versailles. 


HOW TO WEAKEN POLAND 

It is, moreover, very important to main- 
tain the principle of seli-determination not 
for the sake of some abstract doctrinaire 
theory, not certainly out of any special ten- 
derness for Germans, but because this prin- 
ciple is a cornerstone of any lasting peaceful 
settlement in Europe. It was criminal and 
absurd for the Nazis to try to make Poles, 
Frenchmen, Czechs into Germans. It would 
be just as criminal and absurd to reverse 
this process and to try to turn Germans into 
Frenchmen, Poles, or Czechs. 

Because Germany was defeated in the last 
war, it received the worst of every doubt in 
the delimitation of its eastern boundary, 
It would be a fair price to pay for acquiscence 
in Hitler's rule that this boundary should 
be restored. Germany should be left with 
the consciousness that it gained nothing by 
resort to violence. But the incorporation of 
such a solidly German region as East Prussia 
in Poland would be a source of weakness, 
not of strength to the future Poland. 

No conceivable German Government, how- 
ever, republican or socialist, would ever ac- 
cept this settlement as final, just as no 
French Government was willing to recognize 
the justice of the loss of Alsace-Lorraine, 
although the racial make-up of those Prov- 
inces, especially in the case of Alsace, was 
much more mixed than is the case in East 
Prussia. Consequentty, a Poland that ac- 
cepted a gift of such dubious value at the 
hands of Stalin would fall into perpetual 
dependence on the Soviet Union, which alone 
could protect it against German demands 
for the return of the lost territory. 

And one can imagine the bitterness that 
must be welling up in the hearts of Poles 
all over the world (and tens of thousands 
of them have been fighting bravely in the 
United Nations forces as aviators, soldiers, 
and sailors) at Churchill's endorsement of 
Stalin’s territorial demands. The racial, po- 
litical, and economic situation in eastern 
Poland is very complex, too complex to ana- 
lyze in any adequate detail here. 

But the minimum that the Poles had a 
Tight to expect, in view of their long struggie 
against overwhelming odds, was that there 
should be no change in their 1939 boundaries 
except as a result of a free plebiscite. 
Churchili’s speech, with its blanket endorse- 
ment of Stalin’s demands, seems to deny this 
minimum and to leave the Poles at the mercy 
of whatever political and territorial demands 
Stalin may choose to put forward. 


HARDLY A RIPPLE HERE 


A new Munich has been enacted, with Poles, 
Letts, Lithuanians, Estonians in the role of 
the Czechs, with Stalin following the tactics 


lain, of umbrella fame. It is to the credit of 
British political independence and of the 
British sense for the significance of interna- 
tional developments that Churchill's speech 
did not pass unchallenged in Parliament. 

According to the dispatch of James B. Res- 
ton in the New York Times of February 24, 
the Prime Minister was accused of making 
agreements with the Soviet Union that he 
was “positively ashamed to reveal to the 
country.“ One oppositionist called him “a 
Charlie McCarthy for Marshal Stalin.“ 

Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden does not 
seem to have been very happy over the policy 
of ca on that was implicit in Church- 
Ul's speech. “I can only promise the House,” 
he said, “plenty of difficulties, plenty of dis- 
appointments, and much deception in the 
times that lie ahead.” Perhaps Eden was 
thinking of the Pravda canard and of Stalin’s 
contemptuous disregard of the machinery for 
consultative action that had been set up 
at the Hull-Eden-Molotov conference in Mos- 
cow last autumn. 

It is to the discredit of American aware- 
ness of international trends that Churchill's 
burial of the Atlantic Charter scarcely pro- 
duced a ripple in this country. This fateful 
statement closely followed a Nation-wide 
drive which the Methodist Church had spon- 
sored to stimulate interest in a just peace 
among its members. The Baptists and other 
denominations are supposed to launch simi- 
lar movements in the near future, 

Certainly the creation of conditions for an 
enduring peace should be an important con- 
cern for members of every religious group, 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish, and for all 
Americans of good will. But some of the 
participants in the Methodist drive seemed 
to be thinking in the unreal terms of coliah- 
oration” versus “isolationism.” It should cer- 
tainly be clear after Churchill's speech that 
what is significant is not “collaboration,” as 
such, but the terms and aims and purposes 
of this collaboration. 

Despite the exaggerated legend of American 
isolationism between the two wars, the record 
shows that America never rejected construc- 
tive cooperation for peace. But tion 
pointed toward the unscrupulous division of 
the world into spheres of influences domi- 
nated by a few strong powers, where terri- 
tories are bartered about with no regard for 
the will of the peoples concerned—this is 
something very different. 

It is high time that our diplomacy became 
more effective in world affairs and that our 
people learned more of the facts they must 
know if our diplomacy is to be intelligently 
and democratically directed. Tehran is a 
sort of unknown idol, before which we are 
supposed to bow down and worship in silent 
awe. But Mr. Churchill has lifted a bit of 
the curtain that conceals what actually went 
on in the Iranian capital, and the picture is 
not a pretty one. 


PRETTY FRAGILE FOUNDATION 


About all we know from Mr. Roosevelt 
about Tehran is that, in his own words, he 
“got along fine” with Marshal Stalin. This 
strictly personal agreement is a pretty fragile 
foundation for a structure of world peace 
based on justice. If the American people 
want to get more out of this war than the 
fight it is high time that their representatives 
should begin to put a few blunt and direct 
questions as to whether Tehran meant the 
scrapping of the Atlantic Charter, as im- 
plied in Mr. Churchill's speech, and, if so, 
just what are the objectives for which we 
are supposed to be fighting. 

Personally I cannot imagine anything more 
salutary or more conducive to a post-war set- 
tlemęnt on just principles than the afirma- 
tion, by resolution of the Senate, of belief 
in the right of sel{-determination of peoples 
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and the refusal, in advance, of approval of 
any treaty or international settlement in 
which that right is denied, especially to 
peoples who were independent before 1939. 
Regions annexed in defiance of the will of the 
inhabitants should be specifically excepted 
from any arrangement underwritten by the 
United States, 


Governors of Nine States Schedule Action 
on Missouri River Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1944 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, in addition 
to the river improvements on the Mis- 
souri River proposed in the legislation 
now before us from the Rivers and Har- 
bors Committee, I hope Members will 
realize that the so-called Pick plan for 
Missouri River development is now be- 
fore the House Committee on Flood Con- 
trol, where extensive hearings have been 
held on its feasibility and advisability. 
Furthermore, the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion has promised to have a complete re- 
port available for Congress by May 1 on 
the irrigation and reclamation possibil- 
ities and potentialities in the Missouri 
River watershed. Out of all these engi- 
neering studies and reports it is hoped 
to bring before the present session of 
Congress a proposal for the comprehen- 
sive, all-purpose development of the en- 
tire Missouri River system. 

Recently I have sent every Member of 
the Senate and the House a copy of a 
booklet on the Missouri River entitled 
“The Future Development of the Mis- 
souri River Valley.” It is a 64-page 
booklet, bound in blue covers, which was 
issued by the Council of State Govern- 
ments. I hope Members will take the 
time to examine this booklet as it con- 
tains information of significance and 
value to the entire Republic. 

I have also sent every Member of the 
Senate and the House a copy of the Feb- 
ruary 29 issue of the Evening Huron- 
ite, daily newspaper published in Huron, 
S. Dak. Section two of this paper, 
which is the annual farm edition of the 
Evening Huronite, contains a diagram 
indicating how irrigation can be used 
to increase the production of foodstuffs 
in the great agricultural State of South 
Dakota and the printed matter in this 
edition stresses the national importance 
of bringing into production the many 
comparatively idle acres in this area. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, I shall include 
with these remarks a newspaper reprint 
from the March 14 issue of the World- 
Herald of Omaha, Nebr., which reports 
the results of a conference attended by 
the nine Governors of the Missouri River 
Valley. Gov. M. Q. Sharpe, of South 
Dakota, was chairman of this conference 
and the results of the meeting indicate 
a clear desire to proceed with river de- 
velopment on the basis of getting the 
maximum benefits from this great un- 


developed asset and of working together 
so that river improvement may not only 
eliminate the costly floods now rushing 
down the Missouri River Valley almost 
annually but so that it will also bring 
to this area the greatest possible con- 
structive dividends. 
The article follows: 


Governors oF River STATES TO NAME ENGI- 
NEERS’ BOARD—RIVER BOARD TO BE NAMED— 
EACH STATE TO HAVE ENGINEER IN GROUP 


The nine Governors of the Missouri River 
States committee, in their final session here 
Tuesday morning, voted to establish a board 
of engineers composed of one representative 
of each State to study the technical aspects 
of valley-wide development. This will be a 
subcommittee of the general committee. 

Emphasizing the need for speedy action, the 
Governors authorizėd their chairman, Gov. 
M. Q. Sharpe, of South Dakota, to call an 
organization meeting of the board of engi- 
neers as soon as possible. This board is re- 
quested to make its technical report not later 
than June 1. 

The Missouri River States committee will 
come to Omaha for another meeting as soon 
as desired information is available. 

Governor Sharpe told newsmen that the 
engineering board will consult with Army en- 
gineers and the bureau of reclamation, as well 
as other Government agencies, in an effort 
to find how much water is available, and how 
it can be apportioned to best satisfy all pro- 
posed 


uses. 

The board will try to satisfy itself whether 
or not there is sufficient water in the Missouri 
basis for needed irrigation and a 9-foot chan- 
nel. Army engineers say that there is. The 
bureau of reclamation expresses skepticism 
on that score. 

Each of the several resolutions passed 
Tuesday morning met unanimous approval. 
The Governors had agreed that they would 
not take any action that was not unanimous. 


SPEED URGED 


Another resolution directed Sharpe to exert 
all influence to get speedy action from the 
Government agencies, which have an inter- 
est in the Pick plan. This resolution in- 
cluded a request that the bureau of reclama- 
tion have its final report ready as soon as 
possible—and not later than mid April. All 
reports are to be coordinated. 


ALL PLEASED AT RESULTS 


After the meeting ended, the Governors 
were unanimous in expressing their satisfac- 
tion over the results of the meeting. 

“It fulfilled all my hopes,” said Governor 
Sharpe. “It accomplished more than I ex- 
pected. It’s quite plain we can achieve a 
united effort.” : 

Governor Dwight Griswold said the meeting 
worked out even better than he had antici- 
pated. “I feel there is definite hope for over- 
all development,” he said, “and Nebraska, 
situated right in the center, is vitally inter- 
ested in it.” 

Gov. John Moses, of North Dakota, said 
he felt the meeting had “gotten down to 
earth.” 

I'm satisfied that if we continue to ap- 
proach this matter in the same spirit of fair- 
ness, we will be able to give everybody his 
just needs,” he said. à 

The Tuesday morning meeting was a closed 
session. 


At the meeting also were Brig. Gen, Roscoe 
C. Crawford, chief of the Army engineers’ 
Missouri River division, and members of his 
staff, as well as a dozen Officials from the 
various States. 

The chairman, Gov. M. Q. Sharpe, of South 
Dakota, said that Tuesday’s executive session 
would take up where Monday’s open meet- 
ing left off. But it was impossible to predict 
what developments, if any, would result from 
the executive session, 
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A note on States’ rights and States’ inde- 
pendence was struck Tuesday morning by 
Gov. Sam C. Ford, of Montana, when he said 
Montana wants to pay its own way on any 
reclamation work done in that State. 

“In Washington and also here in Omaha 
I’ve heard discussions to the effect that all 
of these proposed improvements would be at 
Government expense, and that the States 
would receive free water for reclamation,” he 
said. 

“We in Montana have always been willing 
to pay our way for reclamation development, 
These projects should be self-liquidating. 

“We've heard a great deal of complaint 
about Government encroachment on States’ 
rights. If we accept these projects they will 
remain under Federal control,.and the States 
will lose their rights.” 

At Monday's meeting spokesmen for all 
nine States put their cards on the table, told 
of their own requirements, and listened to 
the other fellow’s side of the picture. At the 
conclusion of the all-day session, Governor 
Sharpe summed the results in these words: 

TELL OWN NEEDS 

“Our effort in behalf of this great project 
took a long step forward today. From the 
talks it was obvious that there is a desire on 
the part of all nine States to accomplish this 
project, and the various States evidenced 
their intention to cooperate until they do get 
it. It is also plain that they will waive any 
nonessential rights in favor of getting @ 
valleywide plan adopted,” Sharpe went on. 

“I was especially impressed by the great 
spirit of frankness whick pervaded the talks.” 

Each Governor, also called on Representa- 
tives of his State. Scarcely a speaker failed 
to express his desire to cooperate toward 
achieving the basin-wide development. But 
neither did the speakers mince words about 
the fundamental water needs of their own 
States, and the necessity for safeguarding 
those requirements. 

The picture presented Monday was not com- 
plete, because the Reclamation Bureau's re- 
port is lacking. The group was told that the 
plan will be finished by April 10. Several 
speakers were skeptical, saying that they had 
been advised that the plan was ready 4 years 
ago. 

Spokesmen for the upper river States ad- 
vised against taking any action until that 
report is in. Typical was the remark of Hunt 
when he said: 

“Wyoming is anxious that this comprehen- 
sive plan be adopted. But we need to know 
that our present and future water rights will 
be protected, We don't know exactly what 
the over-all plan provides for. We don’t 
know, for example, how much water a 9-foot 
channel will require, Wyoming must be cau- 
tious because in the past we have lost tre- 
mendously important water rights.” 


UNDULY ALARMED 


Moses said that his State found the Pick 
plan not so comprehensive as it had been 
led to believe. “All we ask,” he said, “is that 
we have the whole plan in one package, We 
don't want it to come piecemeal.” 

North Dakota needs water to stabilize its 
farming industry, he said, so that it will not 
again be necessary for the Federal Govern- 
ment to spend hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars for relief in the western area. 

Moses said that he feels that the lower 
States are unduly alarmed about the diversion 
of water into the Cheyenne River (and on to 
Canada), for not more than 5 percent of a 
comparatively small diversion will go into 
Canada. Moses said he regretted the fact that 
the Bureau of Reclamation plan was not 
available, 

D. P. Fabrick, of Montana, suggested that, 
rather than providing open-channel naviga- 
tion, the answer may lie in establishing a 
system of locks and dams on the river. This 
type of navigation would require only a frac- 
tion of the water, he said. He added that he 
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had heard the chairman of Congress’ Rivers 
and Harbors Committee suggest such plugs as 
the solution. 

But other speakers pointed out that this 
would pose a problem as to stream pollution 
and sewage disposal. 

Hickenlooper said that Iowans generally 
accept the Pick plan in principle, though they 
have little understanding of it. “I think the 
people of Iowa are anxious to see development 
of this river valley on a practical basis,” he 
said. 

“We visualize two great arteries of trans- 
portation on our borders” he said. “We al- 
ready have one in the Mississippi, and we 
hope the 9-foot channel in the Missouri will 
be completed soon.” 

Schocppel warned that he intended to “keep 
one eye cocked” to see that the States have a 
hand in the control of the development. 
Schoeppel said Kansas “would go a long way” 
to cooperate with the other States. 


BETTER TO WAIT THAN ERR 


Cautioning against any definite action until 
the Reclamation Bureau's report is in, O. B. 
Warden, Montana's president of the National 
Reclamation Association, said, “We have at 
last attracted the attention of the statesmen 
in Washington. It is better to wait 3 or 4 
weeks than to make serious errors. We are 
determined to win, and not to get into a 
scrap.” 

John Forsyth, Niobrara, president of the 
Upper Missouri Valley Association said that 
organization, in a meeting at Yankton, S. 
Dak., had favored the Pick plan. “We would 
like to see a navigable channel up as far as 
Mobridge, S. Dak.,“ he said. 


RIVER TRAFFIC SAVING 


Speaking for the Mississippi Valley Associa- 
tion, Lachlan Macleay, St. Louis, asserted that 
$172,000,000 (much of it W. P. A. money) 
has been spent to build a 6-foot channel to 
Sioux City. By spending $6,000,000 more,” 
he said, “the Army engineers could provide 
a 9-foot channel to Sioux City, and then you 
would have a standard gage channel.” 

Omaha Park Commissioner Roy N. Tow] said 
he favors the Pick plan in principle, but as- 
serted that last spring's flood was due to con- 
struction of the navigation channel. “All we 
at Omaha ask,” he said, “ts that you lower the 
channel and reduce the constriction which 
has caused the costly flood.” 

W. H. Bunston, of Dougias, Mont., president 
of the Yellowstone River Development Asso- 
ciation, said that only 5 percent of the land 
in that basin can be irrigated, but the State 
must irrigate all of that. “And we don’t want 
any more Fort Peck dams,” he declared. 
“Below that dam are 1,250,000 acres of land 
that need irrigation—and not a single diver- 
sion canal to take water to it.” 

Monday evening the visitors were guests of 
the chamber of commerce and the Greater 
Omaha Association at a dinner at the Fonte- 
nelle Hotel. 

The governors spoke briefly at the evening 
program. Leo Bozell, president of the Omaha 
Chamber of Commerce, presented Sharpe, 
Griswold introduced the others. 


St. Patrick’s Day Address by Senator 
O'Mahoney 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN R. AUSTIN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 20 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “The Meaning of St. Patrick’s 
Day,” delivered by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wyoming (Mr. O’Manoney] 
at the annual dinner of the Friendly 
Sons of St. Patrick in Washington, D. C., 
on March 17, 1944. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE MEANING or St. Patricx’s Day 


Fourteen hundred and fifty years ago, there 
died in Ireland a bondsman who had become 
a bishop, and annually for 15 centuries men 
and women of Irish lineage have assembled 
upon the anniversary of that loss to pay 
homage to the saint who brought the Chris- 
tian faith to their ancestors. 

There is a deep significance in the fact that 
we assemble upon the anniversary of our 
patron saint’s death, and there is significance 
also in the fact that this great spiritual 
leader of Christianity rose to world-acknowl- 
edged eminence from a position of servitude. 

In these two circumstances, that we pay 
tribute to the memory of this man as though 
we were gathered around his bier, and that 
we render homage with love and respect to 
the individual achievements of a man who 
rose from bondage to a bishopric, may be 
found the secret of Irish character. In the 
ascent of this man and in the age-long loyalty 
of the people of Ireland and of the Irish 
race to his memory may be found the reason 
for those spiritual virtues which we like to 
believe are the treasured possession of the 
Celtic race. 

This day that we celebrate here in Wash- 
ington, throughout the United States, and 
throughout the civilized world, wherever the 
sons and daughters of Ireland have gone, is 
not so much a day upon which to com- 
memorate the achievements of cur people, 
as it is a day upon which to weigh the 
values of the moral ideals which the life of 
Patrick teaches, and which have been handed 
down to us year by year since a day that 
antedates by centuries any government now 
existing. 

We are told that when the young Patrick 
succeeded in making his escape from the an- 
cient Irish master by whom he had been cap- 
tured he formed a high resolution to return 
to Ireland as a free man. When in the course 
of time he had been ordained as a priest and 
commissioned as a missionary bishop it was 
by his own voluntary choice that he under- 
took to carry the Christian faith to Ireland, 
He must have recognized in the Irish people 
of that early day the qualities that convinced 
him they would accept the message it was his 
privilege to convey. He must have learned to 
love them while he was a prisoner among 
them. 

We are told that when he approached Tara’s 
Hill to be received, as all visitors from foreign 
lands were always courteously received at the 
court of the high King, the Druids, beholding 
the campfire built by Patrick and his follow- 
ers within the area prohibited by pagan tradi- 
tion, solemnly warned the ancient King. Un- 
less yon flame which is lighted tonight shall 
be extinguished before dawn it will never die 
out in Erin.” It was not extinguished, And 
it has not died, 

To Ireland Patrick brought the faith that 
God Himself created man free, that God Him- 
self gave to every man not only a free will, 
but placed upon him the responsibility for 
the proper exercise of the gift. Patrick taught 
the pagan Irish this doctrine of individual 
freedom and individual responsibility, this 
doctrine of Christianity that each man must 
be for himself the judge of his own conduct. 
From that day on down through history the 
people of no race or land have been more ready 
than the Irish to defend the principles of 
freedom and tolerance. 

We read the past only as a guide to the 
future. When, on St. Patrick’s Day, we cast 
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our eyes backward over the centuries which 
have gone it is altogether fruitless unless we 
do so in order to chart the course we are to 
follow. It avails us nothing to boast of the 
achievements of our fathers unless we are 
ready to emulate their example. And so to- 
night, when we think of the ancient love of 
liberty instilled in the Irish people by St. 
Patrick, when we think of the spirit of tol- 
erance which has always characterized them, 
it must be for the purpose of drawing from 
the practice and teaching of these who have 
gone before the determination to preserve now 
and to hand on to coming generations the 
same high devotion to principle that they 
bequeathed to us. 

On St. Patrick's Day it can only be a mat- 
ter of pride to every man and woman in 
whom the blood of Erin flows that the great 
Protestant historian (W. E. H.) Lecky is 
authority for the statement that even in the 
“fearful calamities" which marked the reign 
of Queen Mary and of James II there was 
no persecution of Protestant refugees in Ire- 
land. The Huguenots and the Jews found 
sanctuary in Ireland, and in 1871 the Chief 
Rabbi of the Jews speaking at Dublin said 
that he had long desired to visit Erin for 
many reasons, but principally “because it 
was the only country in which his race had 
never been persecuted.” 

A thousand similar instances could be cited. 
We all know that in the long years before 
the final passage of the Emancipation Act, 
Protestant Irishmen like Emmett, Wolfe 
Tone, and Henry Grattan repaid the tolerance 
of the Irish by their own patriotic leader- 
ship in the struggle for freedom. We know 
that even in modern Ireland the Protestant 
Parnell was the leader of the Protestant 
causs, and that free Elre elected the Prote 
estant Dr. Douglas Hyde as President. 

I like to remember that men and women of 
Irish blood have brought the seme spirit of 
freedom and tolerance with them to America. 
That this is true this very organization it- 
self demonstrates. The Friendly Sons of 
St. Patrick was brought into existence be- 
fore the American Revolution, founded, as 
you all know, in Philadelphia in 1771. From 
that time until the present hour it has drawn 
no lines of religious or political division. In 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, wher- 
ever since the early days of the American 
Colonies men and women of Irish blood 
banded together, they did so in the kindly 
spirit of tolerance and understanding. 

I like to think of the fact that when the 
Negro citizens of Massachusetts held what 
was probably the first great mass meeting of 
their race in this country in Fanueil Hall 
in Boston on December 7, 1885, they chose as 
the orator of the day an i ant Irish 
patriot and poet, John Boyle OReilly. I like 
to remember the stirring message that he 
gave them: 

“No race or nation is great or illustrious 
except by one test—the breeding of great 
men. Not great merchants or traders, not 
rich men, bankers, insurance mongers, or 
directors of gas companies. But great think- 
ers, great seers of the world through their 
own eyes, great tellers of the truth and beau- 
ties and colors and equities as they alone 
see them. Great poets—ah! great poets above 
all—and their brothers, great painters and 
musicians and fashioners of God's beautiful 
shapes In clay and marble and bronze. 

“The Negro will not take his stand beside 
or above the white man till he has given 
the world proof of the truth and beauty 
and heroism and power that are in his soul, 
And only by the organs of the soul are these 
delivered; by the self-respect and self-refiec- 
tion, by philosophy, religion, poetry, art, 
sacrifice, and love. One poet will be worth 
a hundred bankers and brokers, worth 10 
Presidents of the United States to the Negro 
race. One great musician will speak to the 
world for the black man as no thousand 
editors or politicians can. 
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“The wealth of our western soil, in its end- 
Jess miles of fertility, is less to America than 
the unworked wealth of the rich Negro na- 
ture.” 

We know now that the prophetic vision of 
O'Reilly has been justified. The Negro race 
has produced its poets, its musicians, its sci- 
entists. Paul Dunbar in literature, Marion 
Anderson and Paul Robeson in music, and 
George Washington Carver in science have 
already demonstrated that in the atmosphere 
of freedom and tolerance, the Negro nature 
can, as O'Reilly predicted, produce great men, 
“great tellers of the truths and beauties and 
colors and equities.” 

So from the past we take the lesson for 
the future. Never in all history was there 
a time when mankind stood in greater need 
than it does now of leadership to hold aloft 
everywhere the banners of freedom and of 
tolerance. Never was there a time when men 
stood in greater need of realizing that there 
can be no salvation, no prosperity, no peace, 
until all men everywhere are willing to ac- 
knowledge that their brothers are and of right 
ought to be free. 

The whole world is engulfed in an appall- 
Ing war because the evils of intolerance and 
imperialism have once more been let loose 
upon mankind by those who would substi- 
tute tyranny and thraldom for liberty. 

The history of the century-long conflicts 
of Irish patricts and people has been the 
history of their struggle for economic and 
political freedom. We shall not understand 
the resistance of Ireland to British domina- 
tion unless we recall that it was based upon 
the determination of the people of Ireland 
not to accept the subordination of individual 
liberty that accompanied the feudal system. 
William the Conqueror crossed from Nor- 
mandy, conquered Britain, and imposed 
feudalism upon its people, but though he and 
his successors maintained for centuries their 
effort to conquer the Irish, they were never 
able to make Ireland accept feudalism, be- 
cause Irishmen knew that the land was the 
means of livelihood. Private ownership of 
the land was the only security which the in- 
dividual could have, and so the Irish through 
every succeeding generation insisted that the 
means of production should not be owned 
and controlled by the few while the many 
endured misery and want. The Irish would 
never consent to allow the people to be de- 
prived of free access to the means of pro- 
duction. 

it is the loss by the individual of this free 
access to the means by which to maintain 
his economic freedom that has brought about 
all the tragic ills from which the world now 
suffers. Men and nations have insisted 
through the application of force upon the 
exploitation of their fellowmen. 

It is a policy that is now and always has 
been completely alien to the Irish character. 
‘The Irishman who is true to the traditions of 
his blood does not seek conquest, does not 
undertake to control any man's conscience, 
does not challenge the right of any man to 
the free exercise of his own individuality, but 
stands on the indestructible principle of indi- 
vidual freedom. For 1,500 years this has been 
the record of the race. 

But we can take no pride whatever in what 
has gone before unless we now, drawing re- 
newed loyalty from the record of devotion 
that has been handed down to us, take our 
place without reservation in the struggle for 
the preservation of human liberty and the 
abolition of the principles of imperialism and 
totalitarianism, 

Gentlemen of the Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick, I give you the toast that was com- 
mitted to me: To the day we celebrate, to the 
devotion, to the heroism, to the tolerance of 
the men who have gone before us. May we 
rededicate ourselves to the great ideals they 
have defended. May God grant that we shall 
never lose their faith in freedom, nor the 
courage that was theirs to maintain it. 
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HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 20 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an address 
on the subject Post-war Prospects, de- 
livered by me in Milwaukee, Wis., March 
16, 1944, before the Paint, Varnish, and 
Lacquer Association, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, fellow Americans, it seems 
to be very fashionable of late to talk on the 
post-war picture. I thoroughly agree that it 
is desirable to do everything humanly pos- 
sible to plan for the post-war period. We all 
know that the peace period may bring tests 
even greater than the war itself. 

I do not believe, however, that it is possible 
to make any accurate forecasts on what lies 
ahead—until we have more information as 
to what Government itself will do. Frankly, 
I don't believe it is possible for industry to 
do much intelligent planning until certain 
assurances are forthcoming from Government 
itself. 

Up to now, part of our Government policy 
has been written in the shifting sands of 
day-to-day expediency. The remaining part 
of Government policy has been directed to- 
ward a steady advance into the field of pri- 
vate industry until it appears to me that the 
continued existence of private industry is 
seriously menaced. 

I want to make it clear at the outset that 
I am not in any way referring to necessary 
war restrictions or regulations. It goes with- 
out saying that we all will make any sacri- 
fice to win the war and to perpetuate free- 
dom, 

I am talking now about the preservation of 
those freedoms in the post-war period. 

It would be presumptious for me to at- 
tempt to tell you what you can do in your 
industry to assure post-war prosperity. It 
would be the sheerest kind of crystal gazing 
for me to try to tell you the volume that your 
industry can expect to hit in the post-war 
period. 

I can tell you that in my judgment your 
industry—as is true of all industry—is con- 
fronted with a dual problem. 

1, What can we do to plan ahead? 

2. What will the Government do? 

Within certain limits you can answer the 
first question. 

Your industry can engage in research. You 
can develop new products—new single-coat 
paints—new weather-resistant varnishes— 
new types of lacquers. You can study the 
housing trends and try to keep in line. If 
the trend is toward prefabrication, you can 
develop paints particularly suited to pre- 
fabricated panel units and factory applica- 
tion. 

You can make surveys of the extent of 
homes renovation and proposed new housing 
and you can attempt to predict to some de- 
gree the potential market for your industry. 

You can survey the Nation’s industrial 
plants and you can attempt to figure how 
much of a maintenance volume there will be 
after the war. Incidentally, with the pres- 
ent tax load, industry has every reason to do 
a perfect job of plant maintenance during the 
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war—so there probably won't be a very big 
volume of this business after the war. 

You can engage in a crusade of advertising 
designed to create a post-war market for your 
products. You can create a demand for your 
new products. You can resell your old prod- 
ucts. 

These things you can do. What you can- 
not do, however, is predict the extent to 
which government will invade your business. 
What you cannot do is to predict the extent 
to which you will be taxed. What you can- 
not do is predict the extent to which you will 
be permitted to establish reserves. What you 
cannot do is predict the extent to which gov- 
ernment will invade the housing field. What 
you cannot predict is the extent to which 
government will adopt policies which will 
perpetuate large producers to the exclusion of 
small producers, 

These things you cannot do, and because 
you cannot, your plans and your future are 
necessarily extremely uncertain. 

We hear a lot of scientific economic twad- 
dle from Washington on the post-war pic- 
ture. I say to you here tonight that the 
best thing Washington could do for the post- 
war economy is to adopt a clearly-defined, 
definite policy of preserving free enterprise. 

Let Washington give us a bill of rights 
for business. Let Washington adopt a policy 
which will for all time scrap the lurid legend 
of the economic royalist. Let Government 
frankly admit the honesty and vitality of 
the profit motive. Let Government adopt a 
policy which will permit business to estab- 
lish adequate reserves for the post-war pe- 
riod. Let Government adopt a policy which 
will leave a little seed corn for free enter- 
prise. 

I realize that the term free enterprise has 
become shop-worn and dusty. It has been 
used so much that it is somewhat bromidic. 
Nevertheless, I don't believe it is necessary 
for me here tonight to define it—because 
each of you here this evening represents a 
very vital part of that free enterprise. 

I don’t want to oversimplify, but I do 
believe that the greatest single impetus to- 
ward confidence for a post-war America 
would be a little indication from the Fed- 
eral Government that business and indus- 
try would regain its rightful stature in the 
post-war period—that there would be no 
more period of business-baiting. 

Iam not one of the carefree optimists who 
take post-war prosperity for granted. In 
1929 we had 48,000,000 people employed. 
There were less than a million unemployed. 

Ten years later, in 1939, we employed 
43,000,000 people, and we had eight to ten 
million unemployed. Yet we produced more 
than we did in 1929. 

In 1944, we will produce about twice what 
we did in 1939, but our labor force will be 
only about 54,000,000. In other words, we 
are producing more per man. 

This trend toward greater production per 
man is just as it should be. Nevertheless, it 
means that after the war we will have a ter- 
rific problem in balancing consumption, pro- 
duction, and employment. 

Despite all this evidence, I still refuse to 
believe in selling America short. I still refuse 
to be a pessimist, While we are keenly con- 
scious of the problem up ahead, we must 
nevertheless believe in the future. 

In this industry, for example, you face a 
prebuilt, prefabricated housing boom with a 
million-unit-a-year output. In San Fran- 
cisco recently, one concern completed 700 
3-bedroom homes in 693 working hours. This 
was done by prefabrication. Four weeks after 
the ground was broken, a completed home 
was ready for occupancy every 30 minutes of 
the working day. 

We'll need a million housing units annually 
in the decade following the war if housing 
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is to hold its own with the balance of our 
living economy. 

The challenge to your industry and the 
relating housing industry is to develop homes 
for people of all income levels. We know 
that the Civil Aeronautics Administration has 
already demonstrated a prefabricated ply- 
wood home which can be shipped by air and 
erected by five men in 144 hours. Those 
units are made from 4-foot panels folded to- 
gether, 12 by 16 feet. The shipping weight of 
every building is 4,000 pounds. That is less 
than half the weight of similar buildings of 
conventional design. 

Your industry may face a complete scien- 
tific revolution in the days up ahead. You 
can emerge greater than ever in the post- 
war period—if government will let you do the 
job. There are those within our Government 
who believe that industry and business can- 
not do the job. There are those within 
our Government who already have the blue- 
prints of a future with jobs provided by 
Government. 

Post-war planning is not new. American 
business always planned ahead. The only 
new element about it is the Federal Govern- 
ment itself. You can anticipate marketing, 
distribution, costs, credit, and even competi- 
tion—but you can’t anticipate government 
controls, 

Today we have control and regimentation 
of the last degree. Much of it is necessary 
in a wartime economy. Much of it is un- 
necessary under any situation. Yet, you and 
I know that the hardest job is not estab- 
lishing regulations—it’s withdrawing them. 

Today we have a $20,000,000,000 industrial 
empire built in a period of less than 3 years. 
We have put up 1,500 new plants in this 
country. More than 1,100 of them are owned 
by Uncle Sam. Assuming that conditions do 
not change greatly between now and the end 
of the war, our Government will control 50 
percent of the Nation’s annual aluminum 
output. Ninety-two percent of our magnes- 
ium capacity will be owned by the Govern- 
ment. Nearly 100 percent of our synthetic 
rubber and high octane gasoline production 
will be owned by the Government. Half of 
all our machine tools and about 90 percent of 
our aircraft manufacture will be owned by 
the Government. 

Today Uncle Sam buys 50 percent of our 
entire industrial output. Today our Govern- 
ment owns $60,000,000,000 worth of ships, 
tanks, guns, shoes, trucks, cars, medical sup- 
plies and Lord knows what. If the war ended 
tomorrow, we would have in this country 
about $75,000,000,000 in war contracts out- 
standing. 7 

Moreover, Uncle Sam has become a great 
landowner to the extent of at least an addi- 
tional 50,000 square miles of land, or an area 
the size of the New England States. 

Back in 1940, we had forty-six and one- 
half million people employed, and less than 
one-half million were in war production. Our 
total production of goods ran about $100,- 
000,000,000, of which only one-fiftieth or 
$2,000,000,000 was for the Nation’s defense. 
Our military strength was estimated to be 
about six hundred thousand, and the Six- 
teenth Decennial Census indicated eight to 
nine million unemployed. 

At the close of 1943, based on 1940 price 
levels, our production hit an estimated $155,- 
000,000,000. More than one-half of this 
total—-about $84,000,000,000—was war goods. 
Our total employment figures were in the 
neighborhood of 64,000,000 persons—almost 
a 50-percent increase over 1940. In 1944 we'll 
probably have a labor force of fifty-four mil- 
lion. Here in Milwaukee our increase has 
been greater than 75 percent. 

In the Nation about 10,000.000 people are 
employed in the manufacture of munitions. 
Another ten million are in essential indus- 


tries, and another ten million in the armed 
forces. At the close of 1942 it was estimated 
that there were between one and one-half 
and two million unemployed. Today our un- 
employment rolls have dwindled to zero. 

Seventy-eight percent of the Nation’s new 
industrial facilities which have been financed 
since June 1940 (the time when authority 
was granted to set up the Defense Plant Cor- 
poration and its many allied units) is con- 
trolled by Government capital. The other 
22 percent is private capital. 

What is going to happen to this vast in- 
dustrial empire when the war is over? We 
may need an answer even before the war is 
over. A collapse of the enemy in Europe is 
certain to bring sharp changes in our military 
requirements, 

What is going to happen to the firm that 
has a contract canceled? The Army and Navy 
are trying to work out a solution to this prob- 
lem. On the other hand, the Comptroller 
General indicates that it is his job. The Sen- 
ate committee headed by Senator GEORGE, of 
Georgia, is tackling this assignment. But 
final action—favorable action—must come 
soon. Failure to act on this problem in the 
very near future, in view of cancelations 
already being made, may well lead to breaking 
the back of small business, and small business 
represents the backbone of the free enterprise 
system. 

One idea that exists in the minds of some 
bureaucrats is the thought that business 
firms could take over some of the newly 
constructed plants and produce consumer 
goods for war-torn Europe. Our Govern- 
ment would pay them a price which would 
allow a fair profit, but the Government, in 
turn, would syll it to the nations of Europe 
and the rest of the world at cost. Who is 
paying for the losses involved? As usual, 
it is every tarpaying citizen. 

One serious misunderstanding in the minds 
of many people today is the fact that manu- 
facturing industries must absorb all of the 
labor supply if we are to have optimum 
employment. This is not true. Our labor 
supply must find its way into the employ- 
ment rolls of every kind of business, 

If the reshictions, regulations, and regi- 
mentation shackles are removed from busi- 
ness, and if our business environment is con- 
ducive to investors’ capital, the surplus that 
will be provide d as the result of our indus- 
tries’ gains wil! be reflected in every type of 
business. 

No matter how successful post-war plan- 
ning is, the results will not be utopian, as 
some people seem to think. However, if we 
are to have free enterprise, we will have to 
produce more items—items of better quality 
and at lower cost. If we are successful in 
this, we will find that we will be able to 
provide jobs for the American people. 

An outstanding example of this is the fact 
that in 1920 we thought there wouldn't be 
a market for any more automobiles than were 
manufactured in that year. When the auto- 
mobile industry developed its great produc- 
tion Hines. we soon discovered we hadn't 
begun to tap the American market. 

There are only two roads open to us. One 
is the traditional route of free enterprise. 
There will be no barriers to initiative; there 
will be no black-out of inventive genius; 
America will continue to be a great nation. 

The other road is the drab, dreary road 
of Government regulation, regimentation, 
and control. There will be a barrier for 
initiative—a black-out of inventive genius— 
progress will go into hibernation, and Amer- 
ica, with that kind of economy, could per- 
haps Within a generation become a second- 
rate power. 

It is free enterprise that has made a great 
American economy. It is free enterprise that 
will continue to make America great. 
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Development of Foreign Oil Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
i or 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 20 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “Should the United States 
Government Develop Foreign Oil Re- 
sources?” delivered by the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Moore] at America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air on March 16, 
1944. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The issue submitted for discussion is 
“Should the United States Government De- 
velop Foreign Oil Resources?” ‘The answer to 
this question is emphatically “No.” Con- 
versely, the desirability of the development of 
foreign oil resources by the private enterprise 
of cur nationals must be as emphatically 
answered in the affirmative. Not only should 
foreign oil reserves be developed by our na- 
tionals in a world of fre economy and open 
competition with the nationals of other na- 
tions, but our Government should lend ac- 
tive and firm diplomatic support and encour- 
agement to their efforts and at all times 
should stand ready and willing to give every 
legitimate protection to the property rights 
secured by our nationals under such cir- 
stances. 

Those who debate the desirability or un- 
desirability of our Government developing 
foreign reserves or the physical construction 
of oil pipe lines, refineries, or other facilities 
within the boundaries of other countries en- 
tirely sidestep the issue. The question in- 
volved is whether the United States shall 
desert its principles of private enterprise and 
engage upon a reckless venture of owning and 
operating corporations for profit in competi- 
tion with its own citizens and abdicate its 
policy of diplomatic support for its nationais 
abroad in favor of a policy of imperialism. 

The proposal of some of our Government 
Officials to engage the United States in the 
oil business, through the medium of Petro- 
leum Reserves Corporation, a Government or- 
ganization which has entered into a tenta- 
tive contract committing our Government to 
the building and permanent operation of a 
pipe line from the Persian Gulf, across Saudi 
Arabia, through Trans-Jordan and Palestine 
to a point on the eastern Mediterranean for 
the purpose of transporting oil from the con- 
cessions of the Standard Oil Co. of California, 
the Gulf Oil Corporation, and the Texas Co., 
is the initial step of the Government in the 
participation of the development of foreign 
oil resources. 

But before discussing the hazards and difi- 
culties involved let me first most emphatically 
and definitely refute the misleading inference 
that the construction, ownership, and opera- 
tion of an oil pipe line across Saudi Arabia 
will ever at any time, now or in the future, 
create one single additional barrel of petro- 
leum, gasoline, or other petroleum products 
for any consumer in the world. The pipe line 
does not discover a single barrel of oil re- 
serve that is not already known. The pipe 
line does not make any new oil available to 
the United States or any other market. The 
proposed line would connect seaports that are 
now served by tanker transportation at a cost, 
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exclusive of Suez Canal charges, less than the 
cost involved in the pipe-line movement. The 
entire oil industry, without a single exception, 
has condemned the project as impractical and 
a noncommercial enterprise. Even the com- 
panies supposed to be benefited by this large 
` expenditure of the taxpayers’ money have not 
heretofore deemed the project of sufficient 
commercial merit to risk their own capital on 
it. If it were a commercial project you may 
be assured the companies would be anxious 
to build the line rather than give the Govern- 
ment a complete monopoly on their reserves, 
which is provided by the contract they have 
entered into with Petroleum Reserves Corpo- 
ration. 

The Petroleum Industry War Council, ap- 
pointed by Mr. Ickes as Petroleum Adminis- 
trator for War to advise him upon oil matters, 
at their last meeting, on March 1, without a 
single dissenting vote, condemned the project 
and recommended that the final contract be- 
tween the Government and the oil companies 
not be executed and that the Petroleum Re- 
serves Corporation be dissolved. 

The Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, made up exclusively of independent 
producers, who foresee the darkening clouds 
of Government ownership, acting through 
their board of directors, unanimously con- 
demned the project as foolhardy, imprac- 
ticable, noncommercial, and un-American. 

The 35 to 40 percent of the known oil re- 
serves now owned in the Middle East by 
American nationals and the 75 to 80 percent 
owned in the Caribbean and South American 
countries was secured through the private 
enterprise of our American industry. Every 
barrel of that oil, wherever located, is avail- 
able today and will always be available for 
our military needs if our naval strength is 
sufficient to keep the sea lanes open. On the 
contrary, if we are unable to keep the sea 
lanes open, the oil would not be available re- 
gardless of who owned it. 

There are, however, more cogent and com- 
pelling reasons why our Government should 
not enter upon a policy of owning and oper- 
ating corporations in competition to the pri- 
vate enterprise of our own people. It was 
this philosophy of government that destroyed 
Italy and has brought Germany to ruin. Al- 
ready the mere announcement that our Gov- 
ernment would build, own, and permanently 
operate a pipe-line transportation system 
upon and over the soil of a foreign country, 
for profit, has chilled the American oil in- 
dustry with fear for its very existence. Like- 
wise, every phase of American private enter- 
prise is fearful that this bold move is the 

of an offensive on all business. If 
it is proper for government to develop foreign 
oil reserves, then why not rubber, tin, alu- 
minum, and all other natural resources? 
Businessmen know that when government 
moves in private enterprise moves out. The 
two are incompatible and irreconcilable. 
Government corporations are not required to 
earn a profit. They are not answerable to in- 
vestors, stockholders, bondholders, or public 
regulatory bodies, similar to private corpora- 
tions. A deficit to a Government corporation 
merely means another deduction from the 
pay-roll checks of American taxpayers. They 
pay no taxes but, on the contrary, are tax 
eaters. Private enterprise cannot compete 
with this type of competition. 

Private enterprise has been America's great 
preparedness for war. Unlike the Axis Pow- 
ers, America has not spent her energies in 
long years of preparation for war, On the 
contrary, the mass productive powers of pri- 
vate enterprise in America have made us the 
greatest and strongest Nation in the world. 
In 2 short years the ingenuity and native 
genius of private enterprise have equipped 
the finest Army and the greatest two-ocean 
Navy the world has ever seen. In the mean- 
time we have kept a continual stream of war 


necessities flowing to every fighting front on 
the globe. 

It is almost inconceivable that Americans, 
reared in such atmosphere, would be willing 
to gamble the destinies of America on a pro- 
gram that has proved so utterly devastating 
in other countries. 

The Middle East is the only presently 
known oil-producing area open to the par- 
ticipation of our Government outside the 
United States and its possessions. Our good 
neighbors to the South have made it unlaw- 
ful for any foreign government, directly or 
indirectly, to participate in any form in the 
development of their oil resources. 

It is well recognized that the Middle East 
presents a complicated, diplomatic jigsaw 
puzzle. The ever-changing, unstable govern- 
ments of the kingdoms and sheikdoms of that 
area, all within the sphere of British in- 
fluence, are potential international dynamite. 
The Arabian-Palestine controversy has been 
the hottest problem in the British foreign 
office for many years. The hopes and desires 
of Russia in the post-war period in the Near 
East must be recognized and settled. It 
would, of course, be impossible for the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to develop for- 
eign oil reserves or to construct, maintain, 
and operate a transportation system such as 
is proposed without also maintaining a mili- 
tary force sufficiently large to protect our 
proprietary rights. No clairvoyant ability is 
needed to understand that such interna- 


tional activity is a constant threat to the, 


peace and security of the people of the United 
States. Our intervention in the Middle East 
will probably be welcomed by the British. In 
the first place, the difficult job of maintain- 
ing the peace between Arabia and Palestine 
would be shared, if not entirely assumed, by 
our forces. If Russia is given a warm-water 
outlet on the Persian Gulf, as she will prob- 
ably demand at the termination of the war, 
then American soldiers would stand as senti- 
nels between the British-controlled Mediter- 
ranean on the west and the Russian expan- 
sion on the est, much to the comfort of the 
British. 

American mothers and fathers are looking 
forward to the day when their sons and their 
daughters will have achieved the victory and 
be brought home to commence life again 
where they left off. I cannot believe that 
these fathers and mothers will approve of 
keeping the young manhood of this country 
in the Arabian Desert to guard Government 
oil resources or a Government-owned pipe 
line that is needless, useless, impractical, and 
fraught with the international complications, 
dangers, and hazards that are so apparent. 

It is argued that, although the pipe line 
cannot be completed in time for any effective 
use in the European conflict, it would be a 
valuable military asset to the Pacific war 
against the Japs. The simple answer is that 
the pipe line is designed to transport the oil 
from west to east and away from the Pacific 
battle front. The sponsors of the line then 
fall back on the Rube Goldberg theory that it 
will make the Arabian reserves more easily 
available to the European market ordinarily 
supplied by South America and, in turn, the 
South American reseryes would be shipped to 
the Pacific. This, of course, is an evasive ar- 
gument, but assuming for the moment it is 
sound, I call attention to the proven reserves 
in Iraq, which are probably as large as the 
Arabian reserves and lie within 600 miles of 
the Mediterranean. These reserves are al- 
ready connected to Mediterranean seaports 
by pipe lines. Experts tell us that with addi- 
tional pipe-line facilities at less than half the 
cost and with half the steel that would be 
required for the Arabian pipe line, they can, 
within a short time, put a half million barrels 
of oil on the Mediterranean seacoast, and 
I may add without one cent of cost to the 
American taxpayers, American interests own 
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25 percent of the developed reserves in Iraq. 
These interests for months have been in 
Washington begging the Petroleum Adminis- 
trator for War and the War Production Board 
for material with which private enterprise 
might build additions to their existing pipe 
lines in Iraq. But to date the material has 
been refused while plans are going ahead to 
build the Government-owned Arabian pipe 
line. Mr, Ickes, I ask you, Is this competi- 
tion with private enterprise or not? 

Those who would put our Government in 
the business of developing foreign oil resources 
insist that it is insurance against domestic 
oil famine. I deny the soundness of this 
argument. It is not true that we are faced 
with immediate exhaustion of our oll reserves 
in this country. It is true, that since 1938 we 
have drawn on our oil reserves at a rate in 
excess of new discoveries. There is a very 
substantial reason for this fact which our 
imperialistic Government officials would not 
know about. All students of the oil industry 
are perfectly aware of the fact that since the 
discovery of the great east Texas field in 1930 
and through the greater part of 1940 there was 
a surplus of production in the United States. 

The States of Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Louisiana, New Mexico, and California, ac- 
counting for over 80 percent of our petroleum 
output, all had potential production greatly 
in excess of market demand. During this 
entire period, the production in these States 
was severely cut back under the applicable 
State laws. As a consequence and as a re- 
flection of the law of supply and demand 
the price of crude oil was low, and there 
Was no particular incentive for exploration 
by independent producers who have been 
responsible for opening almost-every large 
field in the United States. Beginning in 
1941, our military requirements have con- 
sumed our surplus production. In the mean- 
time, the industry has been entangled with 
red tape and burdensome regulations. The 
price of crude oll was frozen below the cost 
of production for a substantial portion of 
our petroleum outlet. The industry, since 
1941, has faced a severe shortage of mate- 
rial, equipment, and manpower. Notwith- 
standing these handicaps, the industry, 
through new discoveries and the extension 
of old pools, closed the year 1943 with an 
estimated reserve of 20,064,152,000 barrels 
as compared to 20,082,793,000 barrels at the 
close of 1942—only 18,600,000 barrels dif- 
ference, or slightly more than 4½ days of 
current production out of balance. This 
means that the oil industry replenished its 
known inventories, within practical limits, 
with the 1,500,000,000 barrels it was re- 
quired to produce during 1943 for our own 
and Allied military forces. Given a fair 
price, relief from burdensome regulation, 
and a fair allocation of material and man- 
power is all that our American industry 
needs to insure a continued and adequate 
supply of petroleum for many years to come. 

Assuming for the moment that we are 
faced with an immediate shortage of petro- 
leum, which I certainly do not grant, is 
there any reason to believe that govern- 
mental bureaucracy will be more successful 
in finding and developing our oil resources 
at home or abroad than American private 
enterprise has been in the past? The history 
of Russia and Mexico, where the oil resources 
are Government monopolies, certainly does 
not encourage us to believe that there 
is any magic in Government ownership. 
Only last week it was announced in Wash- 
ington that our Government had loaned 
the Mexican Government $10,000,000 in or- 
der that it may carry on its Government- 
owned petroleum operations. Who will loan 
Uncle Sam money when we fall into the 
same error? 
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Protection of Small Business After the 
War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD H. BURTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 20 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a brief ad- 
dress on the subject Must Government 
Controls Be Continued After the War To 
Protect Small Business? which I deliv- 
ered before the American Business Con- 
gress, in New York City, on March 17. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The question is: To what extent, if any, 
must Government controls be continued after 
the war to protect small business? 

My answer is that the protection of Ameri- 
can business, small and large, as well as the 
protection of American labor and American 
agriculture does not depend primarily on 
governmental controls. In a secondary 
sense, some continuance of governmental! 
controls will help them all. If, however, 
governmental controls become the dominant 
or primary element of our post-war policy, 
they are likely to wreck, rather than to save, 
business, labor, and agriculture. 

America will face her post-war recovery 
under the greatest handicap in her history. 
Her taxes will far exceed those before the 
war and her debt will be at least 10 times 
what it was before the war. We must pay 
these taxes and service this debt. The bonds 
evidencing our national debt are held by 
every bank, insurance company, church, 
trustee, and practically every family in Amer- 
ica. Default on it would mean depression, 
unemployment, and suffering. It would open 
the door to such a totalitarian regimentation 
of our scarcity as to make us wonder whether 
we had won or lost the war. 

To carry these taxes and this debt, we must 
create a condition of abundance. We must 
have a production of real wealth in America 
that will substantially exceed our production 
before the war. We have the high records 
of war production, we have the plants, the 
materials, the tools, the new inventions, the 
skilled workmen, the skilled supervision, the 
manpower for distribution and operation, and 
we have an ample demand here and abroad 
for our products. 

To finance such development calls for a 
flexible flow of capital into countless enter- 
prises. It calls for dynamic initiative and 
effort such as can be the product only of 
individual enterprise. It calls for a minimum 
of governmental expenditures for nonproduc- 
tive supervision and reporting. It calls for 
a minimum of delay in making business deci- 
sions. It calls above all for stability and 
reasonable assurance of stability for a sub- 
stantial number of years ahead so that pri- 
vate plans can be made and investments can 
be risked upon the probability of future de- 
velopments. It calls also for governmental 
protection of fair practices and for govern- 
mental protection against economic dictator- 
ships that can be as bad as political dictator- 
ships. 

one primary obligation is to win the war 
and secure international peace and stability. 
This makes sound foreign policy a domestic 
necessity. 


Our secondary obligation is to adjust the 
7#ins of governmental controls so as to en- 
courage the vigorous development of private 
initiative, private employment, the invest- 
ment of private capital, and the development 
of small, as well as large, private enterprises. 
Equally important is the need for passing 
from our war economy to our peace economy 
as smoothly and quickly as possible so that 
there may be no unnecessary moment of un- 
employment and no unnecessary delays in 
production. 

In the place of the governmental direction 
of business, we urge governmental encourage- 
ment of individual enterprise through the 
adjustment of taxation. This is an appro- 
priate field of indirect governmental control 
that is pregnant with productive possibilities. 
The first need in this field is to reduce govern- 
mental expense so as to reduce the need for 
taxes. The second need is to adjust the bur- 
den of the taxes so as to encourage the invest- 
ment of large and small private capital in 
new and productive private enterprise, the 
turning back into further productive enter- 
prise of the earnings of industry, and the cor- 
dial sharing of the earned proceeds with those 
who labor to produce them. 

The burdens of regimentation and of tax- 
ation fall with especial weight upon the small 
businessman and especial attention needs to 
be given to relieving him of unessential re- 
porting, to encouraging his use of the cor- 
porate form without unfair handicaps of tax- 
ation, and to the announcement of tax pol- 
icies as far in advance as possible so that 
the businessman may have a long-term basis 
for post-war planning. 

Rationing of the consumption of particular 
items of which there is a continuing short- 
age and retention of price control in the in- 
terest of checking price inflation where short- 
ages exist will be needed for a time that 
cannot now be measured. 

Our emphasis should be on the freeing as 
quickly as possible of the means of produc- 
tion so as to reduce all shortages. This 
means the early inventory and sale of surplus 
governmental plants, tools, materials, and 


supplies not needed for the war or for es- 


sential civilian requirements. 

It is in the field of nonessential civilian 
articles that the scope for discretion comes, 

Here the policy can tend toward either a 
maximum or minimum of governmental 
guidance and control of materlals and of 
governmental selection of individual pro- 
ducers. The Truman committee of the Sen- 
ate, of which I am a member, in its recent 
annual report recommends a minimum of 
such control. 

We recommend such release of surplus ma- 
terials even during the war. We urge private 
enterprise to pick up these materials for all 
simpler uses of them that can be made, espe- 
cially by small business, while larger and 
more complicated uses of them is impossible 
because of the military or essential elvillan 
needs for some critical incidental items such 
as electric motors or ball bearings. 

The committee expressly states “that we 
should have confidence in the operation of 
the free democracy for which the war is being 
fought. The committee therefore believes 
that a manufacturer should be allowed to 
make any article he desires to make and 
thinks he has the facilities to make pro- 
viding: 

“1. Basic commodities * * * that are 
required * * * are not required for the 
manufacture of war or essential civilian 
items; 

“2. The proposed manufacturing opera- 
tions are not undertaken in an area * * © 
having an acute manpower shortage; and 

“3. The manufacturer has not been of- 
fered a contract or subcontract for a war 
item, or notified * + œ that a contract 
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probably will be offered him in the immediate 
future.” 

On the other hand, constructive govern- 
mental control will be needed to protect the 
war industries, the production of articles for 
essential civilian needs, and for a limited 
number of less essential civilian articles that 
will face a temporary shortage of materials for 
their production. 

We recognize the need for continued pro- 
tection of small business against monopoly 
and unfair methods of trade and competition. 
We believe that the best protection for small 
business is to win the war, to provide a stable 
international peace, to adjust taxes so as to 
encourage the use of private capital in pro- 
ductive enterprises, and to assure impartial 
administration of labor laws. 

We believe that the best protection for 
small business is to give it the benefit of 
governmental attention, consultation, and 
cooperation, but to free it, and all other busi- 
ness, as much as possible from governmental 
control. 


Equal Justice Under Law—Tolerance 
Essential to Democratic Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 20 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an address entitled 
“Equal Justice Under Law—Tolerance 
Essential to Democratic Government,” 
delivered by me before the Akron Cham- 
ber of Commerce on March 3, 1944. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Over the entrance to the great building of 
the United States Supreme Court, opposite 
the Capitol, is written in huge letters of 
stone the slogan “Equal Justice Under Law.” 
Those who chose that motto did not do so 
without a profound knowledge of the basis of 
the American Republic. I assume that a 
democracy is literally so called because it is 
a rule by majority of the people, but Ameri- 
can democracy is more than that. It is a 
state in which every individual citizen, no 
matter how humble, and every minority, no 
matter how small, has certain basic rights, 
protected by laws and by impartial tribunals. 
Among the results of our form of govern- 
ment, nothing is so vital as the guarantee of 
equal justice under law to every citizen 
within the community. If that result is not 
accomplished, democracy has not achieved 
its principal aim. If it is long neglected, 
there is little hope that democracy will sur- 
vive. 

The spirit of justice has certain necessary 
corollaries. Any people who feel that jus- 
tice is guaranteed are likely to be á peaceful 
and tolerant people. They are willing to 
abide by the decision of the courts, no matter 
how wrong they think it may be in that in- 
stance. They are willing to accept a law 
passed in a legislative body by a majority of 
one vote, however much they may disagree 
with it. They are prepared to accept the 
Officers elected at fair popular elections by the 
closest plurality. Once they lose confidence 
in their ability to secure justice from the 
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courts, from the Congress, from fair elec- 
tions by the people, there is an invitation to 
revolution, an invitation to the use of force 
to obtain the ends which never can be other- 
wise attained. Furthermore they come to 
realize that their point of view may be 
wrong, and that they have no right to con- 
demn those who have a different religion, a 
different race or a different point of view, 
found by impartial tribunals to be right on 
the issue involved, or at least protected by 
the Constitution. 

A democratic people must be a tolerant 
people or they will not long remain demo- 
cratic. If we lose our sense of tolerance, if 
we lose our sense of. justice to others, then 
we cannot sustain here the principles for 
Which this Nation was founded, 

Dictatorship, whether Fascist or Commu- 
nist, whether empire or tyranny, has always 
been a denial of these principles, The dic- 
tator is always right. Law is suspended at 
his will. Justice depends on the individual 
whim of the dictator, and is subject to a 
complete disregard if it interferes with the 
dictator's purpose. Instead of justice be- 
tween men we find inevitably the acceptance 
of the principle that the end justifies the 
means, no matter how unjust or illegal those 
means may be. 

During the past 10 years we have seen 
more and more of the growth throughout 
the world of this prineiple of dictatorship. 
We have seen the growth of the totalitarian 
state—the state which can do no wrong, the 
state which controls the courts, the state 
whose word is final. Here in this country 
we consider ourselves a democratic country, 
but we cannot escape the infection of the 
totalitarian world philosophy, so that many 
of our own people are thinking along totali- 
tarian lines while they pay lip service to de- 
mocracy. More and more they have come to 
look to the Federal Government to help them 
out of all their afflictions—to solve every 
problem which is presented by Federal spend- 
ing or Federal control. More and more they 
are drifting away from a reverence for law to 
a demand for action, regardless of law or 
fairness. 

In Europe this has led to an almost hope- 
less situation. Democracy has been crushed 
between the two arbitrary doctrines of com- 
munism and fascism. We talk glibly about 
setting up new democracies in Europe, but 
the truth is there are few real democrats left 
in Europe. The Communist insists on the 
acceptance of communism no matter what 
the majority may be against it. He regards 
everyone who does not accept communism 
as a contemptible bourgeois, inspired only by 
a greedy desire for personal advantage. The 
Fascist regards his enemies as so many revo- 
lutionaries, whose crime of existence justifies 
their complete liquidation. The strength of 
this intolerance is so great that it makes the 
peaceful acceptance of democracy in which 
all groups may live at peace almost impossi- 
ble. Our State Department is in trouble be- 


cause any man they choose to back for a tem- 


porary leader in an occupied European coun- 
try is likely to have had a Communist or 
Fascist history, subjecting him to bitter at- 
tack from a large section of his own people. 
This conflict is extending into this country 
with increasing intolerance. The character 
of our anti-Semitic publications has been re- 
cently exposed, but we canot say that anti- 
Semitism or anti-Negro prejudice has in any 
way decreased. On the other hand, we have 
the left wing and Communist newspapers 
like PM and the Daily Worker, whose stirring 
up cf those who have suffered from intolerant 
attacks is doing the minority groups more 
harm than good, and creating among them 
the same intolerance against which they 
rotest. 
All of these grouns base their publicity on 
a complete distortion of the facts. They 


abandon argument and substitute personal 
attacks on their opponents. No one who 
reads their publications finds the slightest 
admission of possible error in their own posi- 
tion or any fair statement of their oppo- 


nents’ position. They are the exponents of- 


smear tactics, regardles of fairness or justice. 
Both sides are antidemocratic. 

To a less degree we are working in the 
same direction through our various blocs of 
Special economic interests, Individual busi- 
nessmen, farmers, workmen, teachers, are 
fair and reasoncble. Ninety percent of them 
are firm believers in the principles of the 
American Republic, but the modern craze to 
organize in special interest associations, and 
employ people to represent those interests 
creates intolerance. The representative cf the 
farmers is bound to look only at the farmer's 
interest. The heads of the labor unions re- 
gard themselves as advocates only of the in- 
terests of labor. The chambers of commerce 
represent only the businessman. The Na- 
tional Education Association represents only 
the teachers. Many of these leaders become 
wholly intolerant of any argument against 
them, and of anyone who opposes them, even 
in the best of faith. The C. I. O. Political 
Action Committee, under Mr. Hillman, for in- 
stance, issues tables attempting to show that 
Congressmen have voted against labor, be- 
cause they have disagreed with C. I. O. po- 
sitions on various measures, many of which 
may have no labor relation at all. In short, 
they attempt to judge every public issue 
solely from a labor standpoint, and purge 
every Congressman who does not agree wi’ 
them. The same technic is used to a less de- 
gree by many other lobbying associations, 
For instance, because I believe firmly that the 
Federal Government should not begin to 
finance common-school and high-school cdu- 
cation, I am attacked by many publications 
sent to teachers by the national educational 
associations, although many of the ablest in- 
dividual teachers agree with me. These are 
the tactics which lead finally to autocracy, 

During the 9 years before the war many in- 
novations were introduced into cur govern- 
mental structure. We may differ about the 
Wisdom of some of these measures, or the 
wisdom of Federal intervention, but not one 
was undertaken except for a praiseworthy 
purpose. But the character of the bureaus 
and agencies established, the procedures fol- 
lowed, and the decisions made have in many 
cases caused the most violent resentment. 
Many of these bureaus have relegated justice 
to the back seat, and adopted any means to 
reach the goal they consider desirable, 

I think particularly of the National Labor 
Relations Board, the Wage-Hour Division, the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, and the 
Federal Communications Commission. These 
New Deal Agencies were set up for an excel- 
lent purpose, but they have been inspired 
by a crusading fanaticism which in their view 
places them above the law. Careless draft- 
ing of statutes by Congress, and broad inter- 
pretations by the courts have given them 
tremendous and arbitrary powers, and these 
powers have often been exercised without any 
regard for justice or fairness. I listened 
for 3 months to an account of the decisions 
made by the National Labor Relations Board. 
That record I think contains the greatest 
miscarriages of justice which this country 
has ever seen. At one time every decision 
was governed by the desire of the Board to 
unionize all industries in the country 
through O. I. O. unions. Justice to the em- 
ployer, in procedural matters or in sub- 
stantive decision, justice to the workman, 
justice even to the A. F. of L. unions, was 
wholly forgotten if it interfered with the 
purpose of the crusade. 

The Federal Communications Commission 
has assumed to regulate the broadcasting 
chains in a way which was never intended 
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by Congress. It has cancelec licenses arbi- 
trarily cr threatened to do so, The effort to 
suppress the present inquiry into its activi- 
ties certainly suggests that the power to re- 
fuse licenses has been used with complete 
disregard of equal treatment. 

To a large extent, arbitrary action is neces- 
sary in time for war, but I believe the war 
agencies have adopted the totalitarian phi- 
losophy with much more enthusiasm than is 
required by any real necessity. In the early 
days of the O. P. A. and the W. P. B. the 
theorists were in full control. Their theories 
of what was necessary were far more im- 
portant to them than justice to the pro- 
ducer or the distributor or the consumer. 

Some of them rather favored injustice be- 
cause they thought the people weren't in- 
spired sufficiently with the war spirit, and 
needed to be aroused. Many small businesses 
were completely eliminated. Margins were 
set so low that small packing houses which 
had been in business for a hundred years 
were obliged to close. It is this unfairness, 
ani not the control, which has produced the 
resentment against the regulations. To my 
office in Washington has come one man after 
another with serious complaints of unfair 
trextment by the agencies. Some were justi- 
fied and some were not, but all were in- 
spired by a deep feeling of injustice, that 
they had not had a square deal. In very few 
cases could I secure any modification from 
the bureaus. A Government bureau, once it 
is embarked on a cause of action rolls on 
like a juggernaut until it runs up against a 
court decision or a change of administration. 
And nowadays there aren’t many court de- 
cictons, 

The Little Steel formula itself created a 
sense of injustice. No man felt that he 
should be limited to a 15 percent increase 
when the standard of living had gone up 25 
percent. The public sympathy for the miners 
and railroad men arose from the apparent 
injustice of this formula when many war 
workers had received a much greater increase, 
often through Government intervention or 
support. Instead of changing the rule, the 
Labor Board found every possible excuse to 
ge’ around that rule in the case of the strong 
unions like the United Mine Workers and 
the railroad men. But it is ruthlessly en- 
forced against many of the weaker unions, 
and is under bitter attack. 

Furthermore, these war agencies have not 
hesitated to usurp power which has never 
been conferred upon them by Congress, 
There is little legal basis for the actions of 
th: War Manpower Commission, The oppo- 
sition to subsidies is brought about in part 
because most of them have never been au- 
thorized by Congress. These agencies have 
felt that they are above the law. The public 
has been fed some nonexistent doctrine of 
war powers over civilians without legislation. 
The President himself was one of the worst 
offenders when in September 1942, he threat- 
ened to enact price- and wage-control laws 
by Executive order if Congress did not do so 
by October 1. This is a complete denial of 
the very basis of law on which justice de- 
pends. y 

The War Department is subject to much 
the same criticism. One promise or implied 
promise after another to men in the Army 
has been broken on the ground that the 
change is required by the imperative neces- 
sity of the war. Men enlisted for 1 year’s 
training were required to stay on when no 
war had begun, Men have undertaken col- 
lege training or courses for flight instruction 
with the understanding that it would lead to 
an opportunity to become officers, only to 
find themselves assigned to routine work in 
which the training is of no value. When 
the A. S. T. P. was curtailed great solicitude 
was expressed for the financial condition of 
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powerful colleges, but the Army gave not the 
slightest consideration to the position of the 
18-year-old boys excluded from all oppor- 
tunity to secure commissions. While Selec- 
tive Service boards have worked at great sac- 
rifice to themselves and justice to their own 
selectees the lack of uniform rules and laws 
throughout the country has created the 
greatest injustice between individuals sub- 
ject to the control of different boards. No 
doubt many of these difficulties are unavoid- 
able, but what I criticize is the apparently 
complete absence of any feeling that justice 


and fairness to the individual in the Army 


should be given consideration. 

The armed services and other departments 
have insisted upon the right to renegotiate 
contracts, and have resisted every effort to 
subject that process to some standards im- 
posed by Congress. No one wishes excessive 
war profits to continue, but the feeling of 
resentment arises from the fact that the 
determination of excessive profits rests in 
the arbitrary discretion of individual men. 
There is neither law nor justice in that 
system. 

If these practices are continued after the 
war, and many urge that they be continued, 
we will be a long way toward the end of 
democratic government. The reason that I 
don't think we will continue along that road 
is that the American people resent the whole 
thing so bitterly that it has created the 
greatest dissatisfaction on the home front. 
It is unfortunate indeed that there should 
be these differences and lack of unity, but at 
least it shows that the American people are 
fundamental believers in justice for every 
individual in the United States; that they 
resent the idea that an end, no matter how 
vital, shall be taken to justify whatever means 
an arbitrary government may choose. In the 
beginning of the war we had to take many 
emergency short cuts.. There is no reason 
now why there should not prevail here at 
home a rule of law, justice, and tolerance. 

There can be a little better example of in- 
tolerance than the last two messages of the 
President of the United States. In the mes- 
sage on the soldiers ballot, the President 
said of the bill passed by the Senate, “I 
consider such proposed legislation a fraud on 
the soldiers and sailors and marines now 

and fighting for us and for our 
sacred rights. It is a fraud upon the Ameri- 
can people.“ This was merely an attempt to 
smear. All the men who sincerely supported 
a State ballot because they believe that the 
Constitution granted no right to the Federal 
Government to regulate elections for Presi- 
dent, and all the men who felt that the bob- 
tail ballot, with only Federal officials on it, 
deprived soldiers of their right to vote for 
State and local officers, were accused of fraud. 
That is the Communist and Fascist tech- 
nique. It is an utter departure from toler- 
ance. 5 

There is another phrase in that message 
which certainly contains a threat of dictator- 
ship. The President said, “As the Com- 
mander in Chief of millions of fighting men, 
I am sure that I can express their wishes 
in this matter and their resentment against 
the discrimination which is being practiced 
against them.” Such an attack on Congress 
is certainly reminiscent of Oliver Cromwell 
at the doors of the Long Parliament, with 
his soldiers at his heels, 

The message vetoing the tax bill was even 
more intemperate. “In this respect” the 
President said, “it is not a tax bill, but a tax 
relief bill providing relief not for the 
needy but for the greedy, * * The 
bill is replete with provisions which not 
only afford indispensable special privileges 
to favored groups, but sats dangerous prec- 
edents for the future.” As Senator BARK- 
try said, “That statement, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is a calculated and deliberate assault 
upon the legislative integrity of every Mem- 


ber of Congress. Other Members of Con- 
gress may do as they please, but, as for me, 
I do not propose to take this unjustifiable 
assault lying down.” In other places Senator 
BarkKtey points out the complete disregard 
of fact which characterized the message. 

There may be many differences of opinion 
on public issues. That is unimportant. The 
important thing is that in the discussion of 
those issues we be guided by a spirit of tol- 
erance; that we do not impute motives to 
our opponents; that we be fair and just in 
our expressions as we desire others to be fair 
and just to us. If a man disagrees with me, 
it is one thing to say he is dead wrong. It is 
another to say that he is a crook. Senator 
BaRrKLEY has performed a real service in ex- 
pressing the indignation of the American 
people at those who wrote the President’s 
message in complete disregard of justice. 
Other nations may fight a war successfully 
with complete unity under a dictator. Per- 
haps even if that unity does not exist, it is 
unimportant among such peoples. 

But the way to win the war in this country 
is to be guided by the basic principles which 
have animated the Anglo-Saxon peoples for 
centuries. Our Government should be guid- 
ed by law. In the administration of that 
law it should insure equal treatment to all 
of its citizens. 

Equal justice under law is the principle by 
which we can hope to retain in the United 
States the spirit of tolerance, democracy, and 
freedom for which the war is being fought 
on every ocean and every continent on the 


Administration of the O. P. A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. J. MONKIEWICZ 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1944 


Mr. MONKIEWICZ. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 21 I extended some remarks 
in the Recorp regarding the letters which 
Thad written to the chairmen of the vari- 
ous war price and rationing boards in 
Connecticut, inviting them to offer their 
suggestions and advice relative to the ad- 
ministration of the O. P. A. My action 
was prompted by the contemplated hear- 
ings on the extension of the Price Con- 
trol Act. The response was gratifying 
and I am sure the information received 
will be of material assistance when this 
legislation is considered. 

Pertinent to this matter, I am happy to 
include in the Record a letter which I 
received from Chester Bowles, Adminis- 
trator of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration: 

Manch 10, 1944. 
The Honorable B. J. MONKIEWICZ, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. MoNKIEWwICc2: My attention has 
been called to the statement which you made 
before the House on February 21 regarding 
your letters to the chairmen of War Price 
and Rationing Boards throughout Con- 


necticut. I think your idea was a splendid 
one and deserves the highest commenda- 


tion, for if anyone knows the way in which 
the price control and rationing program is 


working out it is the chairmen of our boards. 


out in contact with the public. 
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In fact, your idea is so good that I am di- 
recting a personal letter to the chairmen of 
our boards all over America asking them for 
their suggestions so that we may consider 
them in making our proposals to Congress 
for changes in the Price Control Act. 

I have received through out Connecticut 
office copies of approximately 25 replies to 
the letters which you sent out in your district, 
but I am sure that there are many others. 
It would be a very great service to me if you 
could give me some kind of a digest of these 
letters, showing first, administrative changes 
which they think would be desirable, sec- 
ond, changes in the Price Control Act which - 
they believe would result in improvement. 
They are so interesting that I wish we might 
have a digest of all the letters you receive. 

I wish that every Member of Congress 
would follow your example and write to the 
chairmen of our War Price and Rationing 
Boards. The result, I believe, would be most 
helpful. 

Sincerely, 
CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator. 


Guard Duty in Navy Yards by Ex-Service- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 20 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
appendix of the Recorp a copy of a letter 
written by Earl J. Thomas, commander, 
Navy Yard Garrison No. 580, Army and 
Navy Union, United States of America, 
to Vice Admiral Adolphus Andrews, of 
the United States Navy, together with 
Admiral Andrews’ reply to that letter. 

The correspondence referred to deals 
with the unselfish offer of a considerable 
number of ex-servicemen to devote a 
certain portion of their free time each 
week to the guarding and patrolling of 
the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 

Mr. President, I believe that this patri- 
otic gesture on the part of the mem- 
bers of Navy Yard Garrison No. 580 
is worthy of sincere commendation, and 
I sincerely trust that the plan which they 
put forward in their letter to Vice Ad- 
miral Andrews will be very carefully con- 
sidered by the Navy Department, espe- 
cially in view of the critical manpower 
shortage with which we are now con- 
fronted. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PHILADELPHIA NAVY YARD 
Garrison No. 508, 
Army AND Navy Union, U. S. A., 
Februcry 29, 1944. 
Vice Admiral ADOLPHUS ANDREWS, 
Senior Member, Navy Manpower 
Survey Board, New Navy Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear ADMIRAL ANp2Ews: It was a pleasure 
to meet and talk with you again this after- 
noon, and I am happy to submit, upon behalf 
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of the ex-servicemen, all civil-service em- 
ployees of the Philadelphia Navy Yard, their 
offer to devote 8 hours of their spare time 
each week t> guard duty in the navy yard or 
such other daties as the Commandant of the 
Fourth Naval District may assign to them as 
members of the Naval Reserve Corps. 

I was authorized by a meeting of ex-serv- 
icemen last Sunday evening to make this offer 
on their behalf and instructed to present it 
personally in Washington to the proper Navy 
authority. 

I assure you at least 1,000 ex-servicemen 
who have had military or naval training and 
experience are willing to provide the Com- 

` mandant of the Fourth Naval District with 
an organized experienced organization, sub- 
ject to call within 30 minutes’ time in the 
case of need or emergency at the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard. Further, we ex-servicemen are 
willing to perform guard duty each day or 
night when we are not engaged in our civilian 
capacity. By utilizing this additional man- 
power, we feel that the Government will not 
only be saving some $8,000 to $12,000 each 
week, but we feel that by reason of our 
familiarity with the navy yard, we are better 
fitted for this duty than others, and that we 
can thus release additional manpower where 
it is more needed in the war effort. At the 
same time, we want to take advantage of the 
opportunity which would be presented to us 
if we were enrolled in the Naval Reserve 
Corps to offer our service to our country in a 
time of need, and each of us individually 
have the satisfaction of knowing that we are 
doing our small bit toward the winning of the 
war. 

Under this plan, every ex-serviceman, 
whether he served during wartime or peace- 
time, who is now employed on a civil-service 
status, regardless of any affiliations he might 
or might not have with any veterans’ organi- 
zation, would be given the opportunity to 
serve as indicated. There are now approxi- 
mately 8,000 such ex-servicemen employed in 
the Philadelphia Navy Yard. This additional 
voluntary service will in no manner conflict 
with the regular duties of these ex-service- 
men, some of whom are employed on day 
shifts and others on night shifts. 

If this offer is accepted, the commandant 
will have at his disposal on short notice at 
least 1,000 trained and armed men for use 
in the event of any emergency occurring 
within his naval district. 

Just how to accomplish this, I offer no sug- 
gestion, but leave it solely to you. 

I wish to thank you for the many kind- 
nesses shown me in the past and assure you 
that when we men in the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard are given an opportunity to demon- 
strate our loyalty and cooperation, that we 
will not be found wanting. 

Respectfully yours, 
EARL J, THOMAS, 
Commander, Navy Yard 
Garrison No, 508, 
Army and Navy Union, U.S. A, 
Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Navy MANPOWER Survey BOARD, 
Washington, D. C., March 3, 1944. 
Mr. FaRL J. THOMAS, 
Commander, Navy Yard Garrison No. 508, 
Army and Navy Union, U. S. A. 
Philadeiphia, Pa, 

My Dran Mn. THomas: This will acknowl- 
edge your splendid letter of February 29 
offering on behalf of some 1,000 ex-service- 
men, now civil-service employees of the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard, to devote 8 hours 
of their spare time each week for guard duty 
in the navy yard or on such other duties as 
the Commandant of the Fourth Naval Dis- 
trict may assign to them as members of the 
Naval Reserve Corps. 

I am referring your letter to the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, the Honorable Ralph 


A. Bard, and I trust that you will receive in 
due course a reply from his office. In the 
meantime I assure you that the action of 
you and your associates is another fine exam- 
ple of the patriotic support evidenced by ex- 
servicemen who are unable because of age 
or other reasons to reenter the Army or the 
Navy for active duty but who are giving great 
aid in our war efforts in other ways, 

With my best regards to you and the mem- 
bers of Navy Yard Garrison No. 508, Army and 
Navy Union, U. S. A. I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
ADOLPHUS ANDREWS, 
Vice Admiral, United States Navy 
(Retired). 


Senator McNary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 20 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. HILL. Mr, President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a poem written 
by Mr. Horace C. Carlisle, of Alabama, 
in tribute to the late Senator Charles 
L. McNary. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATOR M'NARY 

S-enator Charles L. McNary is dead 
E-very one who ever knew him reveres 

N-ow the brave life that he fearlessly led, 
A-nd will revere it, all down thru the years. 
T-ruth, sacred honor, and justice, and right, 
O-n all occasions, thrilled him with delight, 
R-ound which he centered his thought, day 

and night. 


C-autiously Senator McNary laid 

H-is purposed plans for the national good, 
And, after seeking the Great Spirit's aid, 
R-eadily, he went to work, as he should, 
L-eaving no stone, within his reach unturned, 
E-ver for his country’s good more concerned, 
S-urely, than for the amount that he earned. 


Long as American hist'ry is read, 


M-en, down the ages, will, out of the past, 

C-all the great principles for which he pled, 

N-obly, yet fearlessly, down to the last— 

A-lways he lived so that he might respond, 

Ready, at death's call, to break the last 
bond— 

Y-es, he was ready for God's Great Beyond. 


Horace C. Carlisle, 


A List of Republican Objectives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD W. LANDIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1944 


Mr. LANDIS. Mr, Speaker, first, for- 
eign policy: We are aware of the gravity 
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of the problems our Nation faces. We 
are fighting a desperate war, which must 
be won as speedily as possible. When 
the war is ended we must participate in 
the making of the peace. This puts a 
triple responsibility on the Nation. 

a. We must preserve and protect all 
of our own national interests. 

b. We must aid in restoring order and 
decent living in a distressed world. This 
does not necessarily mean a U. S. A. po- 
liced universe or a world W. P. A. 

c. We must make our contribution to 
a program for permanent peace among 
nations, 

Second. We believe in a system of 
plenty instead of one of scarcity, 

Third. We must evolve a tax program 
to permit “seed money” to be plowed 
back into business in order to create 
more productive jobs. 

Fourth. We must simplify the Federal 
income tax forms. 

Fifth. We stand for a free-enterprise 
system financed and controlled by Ameri- 
can individuals and against a system 
financed and controlled by the Govern- 
ment. 

Sixth. We believe in a system where 
the people are the masters and the poli- 
ticians are servants, 

Seventh. We must continue our con- 
stitutional system of “checks and bal- 
ances,” where Congress makes the laws, 
the executive administers them, and the 
judiciary interprets them. 

Eighth, Our people must be governed 
by law and not by Executive orders and 
directives from Federal bureaus. 

Ninth. No group in America shall 
achieve special favoritism to the detri- 
ment of other groups. 

Tenth. We believe that free enterprise 
must lead the way, unfettered by Federal 
restrictions. 

Eleventh. We believe American team- 
work should replace the New Deal prac- 
tice of pitting class against class. 

Twelfth. Our policy of good manage- 
ment and persuasion will replace the 
New Deal policy of regimentation and 
compulsion. 

Thirteenth. We will present a satis- 
factory plan for the disposal of Federal- 
owned plants, equipment, and surpluses, 

Fourteenth. We will have real jobs 
ready for our returning servicemen and 
war workers. The Republican Party will 
continue its practice of keeping faith 
with those in the service. 

Fifteenth. We will revise our social- 
security system and provide adequate 
protection to the elders of America. 

Sixteenth. We believe that labor and 
Management can solve their problems 
through collective bargaining. 

Seventeenth. We must eliminate sub- 
sidies and give the farmers a fair price 
for their products. 

Eighteenth. We are opposed to the 
New Deal policy of “spend, waste, bor- 
row, and tax.” 

Nineteenth. We are opposed to the 
“kangaroo courts” of the O. P. A, 

Twentieth, We will aid the manpower 
problem by reducing materially the 
3,000,000 on the Federal pay roll, 
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Twenty-first. We will keep faith with 
oe American people by giving them the 

acts. 

Twenty-second. We believe that mili- 
tary and naval officers who have made 
a life study in the art of war must be 
in complete control of war operations. 

Twenty-third. We must nominate a 
man to lead the Republican Party to 
victory, who will give first considera- 
tion to the United States and who can 
gain respect for our firmness and fair- 
ness with other nations. 

Twenty-fourth. We will combat infla- 
tion through correcting the New Deal 
program of reckless deficit spending and 
unwise economic administration. 


Marketing of Print Butter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1944 


Mr, STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following letters: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 6, 1944. 
Hon, CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator, Office of Price 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Bowis: I have received several 
complaints from butter associations of Wis- 
consin alleging that there is an O, P. A. regu- 
lation compelling farmers’ cooperative butter 
associations to give up their outside markets 
for print butter. 

The ruling complained of is that butter 
printed by the cooperative associations sold 
to outside towns more than 50 miles distant 
must be sold for approximately 2 cents a 
pound less than the same butter is sold for 
within the 50-mile limit. 

These associations complain that because 
of this O. P. A. ruling, they cannot profitably 
sell their butter to merchants in the larger 
cities that happen to be more than 50 miles 
away from the factory. For that reason the 
merchants are putting oleomargarine on their 
shelves against their better Judgment and 
their own wishes. Thus, the O. P. A. 
indirectly puts butter off the grocers’ shelves 
and replaces it with oleomargarine. 

First of all, I would like to know if this isa 
fact, and if it is, why this regulation was put 
into effect by the O. P. A. 

I wish that you would give this matter 
careful consideration with the view of lift- 
ing this regulation if it is now in effect. 
May I he~“ from you at your earliest con- 
venience. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Wituram H. STEVENSON, 
Member of Congress. 
OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 15, 1944. 
The Honorable WIIAM H. STEVENSON, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mn. STEVENSON: This will acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of March 6 regarding 
the sale of print butter by the Farmers Coop- 
erative Butter Association of Wisconsin. 

Amendment 25 to Maximum Price Regula- 
tion 289 (a copy of which is enclosed) provides 


certain mark-ups for the services performed 
by different classes of individuals who handle 
the butter between the creamery and the 
consumer. 

A jobber of butter is defined as: Anyone 
who sells to, and makes delivery to the phys- 
ical premises of, an individual retail store, a 
non-Federal Government user (such as a State 
or municipal hospital), an individual com- 
mercial user (such as a restaurant, hotel, or 
club), an individual institutional user (such 
as a hospital or school), or an individual m- 
dustrial user (such as a baker or other food 
processor who uses butter in his manufactur- 
ing process). No one shall be deemed a jobber 
unless he owns or maintains a warehouse in 
the marketing area in which the physical 
premises of the above-described purchaser are 
located.” For these services a mark-up of 2 
cents per pound for deliveries of 1 to 1,500 
pounds, inclusive, is provided. However, this 
mark-up does not apply to any sale by a 
creamery to any purchaser whose physical 
premises are located more than 50 miles from 
‘the place where the creamery is located. 

‘The purpose for this limitation was to pre- 
vent creameries from evading the price ceil- 
ings on butter which occurred when they were 
able, in certain instances, to perform the 
function of the jobber for less than the stipu- 
lated amount allocated for this service, and 
use the difference in bidding up the price of 
cream. This practice of store-door delivery 
was also disrupting the normal flow of butter 
from the creamery to the consumer, which 
resulted when creameries tried to by-pass the 
normal trade channels through which butter 
moved. 

Thus, we found it necessary to put this 
provision in our order for the purpose of 
maintaining normal trade practices in the 
butter industry. 

Sincerely, 
CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator, 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 16, 1944. 
Hon. CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator, Office oj Price 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Ma. Bowirs: Thank you for your let- 
ter of March 15, in which you have expiained 
the rule set up by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration which prohibited creameries from 
selling butter to outside towns more than 
50 miles distant. 

It is apparent that amendment 25 to Maxi- 

mum Price Regulation 289 was, and is, the 
cause of the shortage of butter in the urban 
areas. 
Thave been advised by the creameries in 
my district in the State of Wisconsin that 
they could not place their quality product on 
the market in cities located more than 50 
miles away from their plants at the reduced 
cost which this regulation calls for, at the 
current price they are paying for butterfat. 

Had the regulation been amended to let 
them sell their butter in the city markets 
outside their areas, their product would not 
have caused any undue hardship on any but- 
ter jobber located in the area, as these job- 
bers did not have butter enough to fill the 
needs of their regular customers. The result 
was that the rural areas had an overabun- 
dance of butter, and the urban district suf- 
fered a severe shortage which forced many 
people to use butter substitutes. This may 
have an adverse effect on the butter market 
in the years to come, and, of course, will cause 
injury to the many farmers who are pro- 
ducers of butter. 

I, therefore, request that you reexamine 
this amendment so as to let our producers of 
butter sell on the open market outside the 
60-nile limit without a reduction in the mar- 
ket price, and thus avoid the present situa- 
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tion which is gradually causing retailers to 

replace butter on their shelves with olco- 
arine. 

I should like to thank you for this courtesy 
im advance. 

Very sincerely yours, 
WILLTANI H. STEVENSON, 
Member of Congress. 


Addresses by Pearl S. Buck and Admiral 
H. E. Yarnell in Commemoration of Sun 
Yat-sen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 20 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr, THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the Appendix of the RECORD 
two addresses, both in honor of Sun Yat- 
sen, one delivered by Pearl S. Buck and 
the other by Admiral H. E. Yarnell, United 
States Navy, retired, at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York City, on Sunday, 
March 12, 1944, 


There being no objection, the addresses 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY PEARL 5. BUCK 


We are met together here today in memory 
of a man who would, I think, be astonished 
if he could know why we are here. Who can 
explain these great humble men who are born 
in the humblest homes, whose parents and 
brothers and sisters remain humble and ob- 
scure people? 

Sun Yat-sen was born into a small house 
such as you can see in any Chinese village. 
It was not the poorest house in the village, 
indeed it seems to have been one of the 
better ones, but it was plain enough. The 
floor was of bricks at best, or perhaps only of 
beaten earth. The furniture was simple and 
useful rather than beautiful. His father was 
a farmer. His mother was sunburned and - 
hard working, for she went into the fields to 
help her husband when she could spare the 
time from her cooking and sewing and spin- 
ning. It was an old-fashioned Chinese home. 
Sun Yat-sen used himself to tell how it broke 
his heart to hear his little sister crying be- 
cause her feet were being bound. Who cen 
tell? Perhaps those cries were what moved 
him to his first rebellion. Why should her 
feet be bound so that she could not be free 
to run, to play? Because we have always 
bound the feet of our girls, his mother would 
have said. 

This answer to so many questions, “be- 
cause we have always done so,” may have 
been what drove him to rebellion. Because 
we have always been poor, we common folk, 
because we have always been illiterate. be- 
cause we have always lived in poverty— 
against this always“ he rebelled. 

I do not know what it is in the life of 
one man and not another which makes that 
one man waken into being more than his 
common self. Of course, there has to be 
something in the person himself, something 
like a sensitive plate, which receives and feels 
what he sees. Many people may go through 
exactly the same experiences and nothing 
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happens to them. Millions of Chinese broth- 
~ ers have heard their little sisters crying be- 
cause their feet were being crippled and they 
did not remember the cries. Callousness is 
the common quality of the ordinary spirit. 
But Sun Yat-sen’s was not the ordinary spirit. 

He had another early experience which 
awakened him, He was sent to Honolulu 
when he was 12 years old or so to live with 
his older brother who was a merchant there. 
While he was in Honolulu he went to an 
American school and he learned the prin- 
ciples of a people's democracy. 

This, too, was not an unusual experience. 
Many Chinese boys go to American schools 
in Honolulu. But the sensitive plate which 
was the mind of Sun Yat-sen received and 
really believed in these principles. All his 
young rebellions and sympathies for others 
teok form. Perhaps, he said, if his people 
were free from an oppressive imperial gov- 
ernment, free to go to school and learn to 
read and write, free to speak, free from pov- 
erty, they would be happier. It seemed to 
him that the government was the basic wrong 
in China, that alien Manchu government, the 
cold-hearted Manchu empress who took the 
funds given for a navy and made a marble 
boat. 

And yet his plans were not made in a mo- 
ment, nor even quickly clear to himself. 
He trained himself, after he went back to 
China, as a surgeon. He seems always to 
have felt keenly the physical suffering of his 
people, their pains and diseases unalleviated. 
It is revealing that his first expression of his 
longing to do something to help them tock 
the form of being a doctor. But it was not 
long before he grew impatient with this slow 
one-by-one healing. He felt the pressure of 
time, the shortness of his one life, the mil- 
lions of his people. He thought with con- 
tinual anger of the callousness of the govern- 
ment and he renewed his belief that if this 
government could be driven out and if good 
men and Chinese men could govern China, 
then the people could be saved. 

There is no doubt that in all his thinking 
and working Sun Yat-sen was continuadly ob- 
sessed with the need to help the people. He 
was not a Hitler or a Mussolini, not a man 
whose ambitions were for himself. This is 
perfectly obvious to all who know his life. 
He never hed money for himself, he never 
grew rich, he never owned anything. except 
his house and a few books. Nor did he seek a 
high place for himself. He allowed Yuan 
Shih Kai to be the first president after the 
successful revolution, and would have been 
quite happy in the choice had not Yuan Shih 
Kai turned out to be a traitorous self-seeking 
man. 

I do not know what makes a man like 
Sun Yat-sen, a man who cannot help loving 
people and not himself. The ordinary man 
puts himself first always and when he is suc- 
cessful he uses his success merely to make 
more power for himself. But some souls 
are born who seem to have within themselves 
the comprehension of all other souls, a uni- 
versal understanding and a necessity to 
share the goods of life, and these are never 
content to glorify themselves. They find no 
pleasure in self-aggrandizement. Sun Yat- 
sen was one of these souls. He was never 
ambitious for himself. He was untiringly 
ambitious for the betterment of peopie, and 
since his own suffered much, for his own peo- 
ple. He had a passion for people’s freedom, 
because he himself loved freedom. 

This man had no great personal rewards 
for his life. His was a life of incessant work 
and travel, little relaxation or time for what 
others call pleasure. For many years he had 
no real home life, for his first wife was 
chesen for him by his parents and he never 
made a home with her in the real sense, al- 
though their son is one of the great men of 
modern China. You will hear Dr. Sun Fo's 
voice in a little while for yourselves. 


It is comforting to think that in the hard 
middle years of Sun Yat-sen’s life he found 
Soong Chinling. She was the daughter of a 
long-time friend. I suppose this young girl 
had often seen and heard Sun Yat-sen. She 
admired him very much and when she came 
back from school in the United States she 
admired him stiil more, for she was better 
able to understand what he was trying to do. 
She was woman to match his man—they felt 
the same way about people. They were both 
sensitive, honorable, and without ambition 
for themselves. She left her home against 
her parents’ will to work with him and they 
were married. 

I think Dr. Sun Yat-sen would not be 
content, if he could see this meeting today, 
if we were not to speak much of Mme. Sun 
Yat-sen. She has in some ways been with- 
out sufficient honor in her own country and 
perhaps even abroad because she happens to 
have been at variance at times with some of 
the other followers of Sun Yat-sen. For this 
woman, who was still young and beautiful 
when her husband died, has held steadfastly 
to his care and feeling for the people. She 
too has never had ambitions for herself. She 
dresses plainly and lives frugally. Today in 
a capital where some grow rich she remains 
poor, as Sun Yat-sen remained poor all his 
life. I think she would be ashamed not to 
be ‘peor. 

Time and again in the 19 years since he 
died her voice has spoken clearly and plainly 
for the rights of the common man and wom- 
an. Even her enemies—and she has enemies, 
as all have who dare to speak against the tide 
of the times—even her enemies have never 
dared to question the integrity of Mme. Sun 
Yat-sen. Even those who accuse her of com- 
munism have never believed that she was 
proclaiming a political theory. They know 
that she is one of those who, in all the im- 
purity in these impure times, have continued 
to believe in the people, not only of China, 
but of all the world. 

She keeps alive and quickened today that 
essential demccracy, the respect for the indi- 
vidual whatever his place, the belief in hu- 
man freedom which was the spirit of Sun 
Yat-sen. This remains now, as then, the 
single hope for the world's people. 

And now, in a few minutes, you will hear 
her voice. Listen closely to what she says. 
She will speak not only for herself, but she 
speaks for Sun Yat-sen, 


ADDRESS BY ADMIRAL H. E. YARNELL 


There are but few men in history who, 
through their ideas and the consecration of 
their lives to the fulfillment of those ideas, 
have exercised a dominating influence over 
great masses of people and have changed the 
destinies of nations. 

Such a man is the one in whose honor we 
are meeting today. We are too near the time 
of the momentous events of recent years to 
make a true appraisal of Sun Yat-sen and 
the position he will occupy in history. But 
as time passes and relations grow closer be- 
tween China and the United States, the 
American people will come to look upon him 
with increasing interest and respect. For in 
his character were traits which appeal 
strongiy to Americans. 

He was a sincere and fearless revolutionary 
leader whose devotion and self-sacrific were 
not in the interest of any special class or 
group but on behalf of the whole Chinese 
people. His integrity of character and his 
endurance and self-sacrifice for the welfare of 
the common people of China compel a deep 
and lasting loyalty among his true friends 
and supporters. Against seemingly hopeless 
odds he was an unwavering champion of the 
principles in which he believed. He foresaw 
the emergence of a new China, free and equal 
among the great nations of the world, living 
in friendly harmony and cooperation with 
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those people who were willing to treat her on 
a basis of equality. He was an ardent advo- 
cate of political and social democracy. He 
was fond of quoting as an Ideal, this Phrase 
from the Confucian classics: “All under 
heaven will work for the common good.” 

Like Abraham Lincoln, Sun Yat-sen tran- 
scends national boundaries, and in the years 
ahead he will increasingly become not only 
a national but a world figure. 

Born of humble parents in the south of 
China, he was, even as a boy, animated by 
a spirit of rebellion against ancient supersti- 
tions, and by a hatred of the Manchu dynesty, 
with its corruption and oppression of the 
People by the viceroys. He was of strong 
convictions and fearless when questions of 
his beliefs were concerned. Once he had de- 
cided to deyote his life to bringing about the 
overthrow of the ruling dynasty and the 
installation of demeccratic government in 
China, he never swerved from that end. His 
life is a record of danger, disappointment, 
hard work, exile, and, in the end, death 
before the final achievement of his great 
task. 

The three principles of the Kuomingtang 
as enunciated by Sun Yat-sen are national- 
ism, democracy, and livelihood. These are 
simple—perhaps elementary. But they were 
such as to have a profound infiuence on the 
Chinese people 

As a boy. Dr. Sun had realized that foreign 
domination of China mustend. He was born 
and lived in the period when China was at 
the mercy of the western powers and Japan, 
due to her weakness as a nation. It was an 
era of special and unequal treaties, conces- 
sions and infringements on national author- 
ity, inflicted on a weak and corrupt govern- 
ment by powerful foreign nations. This 
must end, he rightly argued, before China 
could become great. 

In his will Dr. Sun said: . 

“For 40 years I have devoted myself to the 
cause of the people's revolution with but one 
aim in view—the elevation of China to a 
position of freedom and equality among the 
nations.” 

By his second principle—democracy—Dr. 
Sun aimed to destroy the autocratic Manchu 
dynasty, and to place the power of govern- 
ment into the hands of the people. He 
drafted the plan of the present Nationalist 
Government, with the five “Yuans” for ad- 
ministering the affairs of the country. 
While the war with Japan has prevented the 
realization of democretic government accord- 
ing to Dr. Sun's constitution, the years fol- 
lowing the war will see its fulfillment. 

These three principles are the basis of the 
present Nationalist Government and are re- 
sponsible for the remarkable progress made 
between 1927 and the Japanese invasion in 
1937. For the first time in their history, the 
Chinese people had a government which was 
committed to an improvement of their lot, 
both nationally, politically, and individually. 
This faith in their Government and its princi- 
ples has sustained the people and their rulers 
through these long, blocdy, tragic years since 
1937. It has been responsible for the millions 
of unknown soldiers who have died in order 
that their land may be free. It has inspired 
the generalissimo to declare from the first 
that China will not lay down the sword until 
every invader has been driven from her soil, 

So, to my Chinese friends, I would say, 
“Have faith in the future. We believe in you. 
Already you have thrown off the shackles 
of inequality as Dr. Sun Yat-sen urged. As 
allies, we are now moving steadily and re- 
lentlessly toward a climax in the war which 
will make certain the full independence, 
equality, and respect among the nations for 
which he yearned, and which you will so 
fully have earned. That respect will grow as 
you give proof, not only of your right to free- 
dom but also of your capacity for unity and 
responsibility in the great program of na- 
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tional reconstruction which Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
so nobly envisaged. We may rest assured 
that those who truly follow Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
will not betray their leader or the aims for 
which he gave his life.” 

In the years following this war, China will 
play a predominant part in the maintenance 
of peace and order in the Far East. In this 
connection, the following statement of Dr. 
Sun in his discussion of nationalism is sig- 
nificant: 

“Tt is essential, however, that China should 
endeavor to preserve her ancient morality. 
The great powers have always attempted to 
destroy other nations, and China should not 
copy the imperialism of the rapacious pow- 
ers and attempt to crush the smaller nations 
by force, but should follow the ancient 
morality and teachings of the sages in her 
pg dealings. When China be- 
comes a powerful nation, she should en- 
deavor to lift up the weak and rescue the 
fallen.” 

This statement was reiterated by the Gen- 
eralissimo in a message to the New York 
Herald Tribune Forum on Current Problems 
on November 17, 1942, in which he said: 

our friends there has been re- 
cently some talk of China emerging as the 
leader of Asia, as if China wishes the mantle 
of an unworthy Japan to fall on her shoul- 
ders. Having herself been a victim of ex- 
ploitation, China has infinite sympathy for 
the submerged nations of Asia, and toward 
them China feels she has only responsibil- 
ities—not rights * * * China has no de- 
sire to replace western imperialism in Asia 
with an Oriental imperialism or isolation- 
ism of its own or of anyone else.” 

The effect of Dr. Sun’s philosophy, as op- 

to the Japanese philosophy of ruthless 
domination by force of arms, will, we hope, 
have a profound effect on the future peace, 
security, and prosperity of the Far East and 
of the world. 


National Liquor Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1944 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following news- 
paper clipping from the Dallas (Tex.) 
Morning News of March 11, 1944: 


NATIONAL LIQUOR BILL 


To the News: 

Doubtless many were surprised at the re- 
cent announcement that $6,000,000,000 was 
spent during 1943 for liquor in the United 
States. But this is only the initial cost of 
our national drinking spree. Add to this our 
resultant costs of national drinking, such as 
loss of time, lack of efficiency, law enforce- 
ment, court proceedings, juvenile delin- 
quency, and funerals, then you have the 
total bill. 

I doubt that the initial cost of our na- 
tional drinking exceeds the resultant cost, 
much, if any. The big whisky interests and 
those who patronize them need to face the 

and then tell us if it paid the Nation 
to drink in 1943. Let them tell the public 
whether or not the drinking spree helped the 
war effort. Let them say whether or not it 
encouraged or discouraged good morals, 
While they are at it, let them say whether 
it is best for a soldier to go into battle in a 
drunken condition, 
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Give us a few more years to increase our | asked. That is true of the Irish race, to 


output of whisky and to increase our crop 
of drinkers, then we will rot out morally and 
spiritually. Like the Prodigal Son, when we 
come down to the hogpen, maybe then we 
will come to our senses and prohibition will 
return for keeps. The first war with Ger- 
many was won, then lost. Now we are fight- 
ing her again, but this time we will win and 
not lose. The first fight for prohibition was 
won, then lost. We are now entering the 
second fight; this time we shall win and not 
lose. 
JoHN W. HEDGE. 
JACKSONVILLE, TEX. 


St. Patrick’s Day Address by Hon. James 
A. Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 
or 


HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 20 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an address delivered by the Honorable 
James A. Farley under the auspices of 
the Catholic Club of St. Louis, in St. 
Louis, Mo., on the 17th of March. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


No matter what the occasion, I should hold 
it a high privilege to address a gathering in 
this renowned city at the junction of two of 
the great rivers of the continent. Louis IX, 
saint and king of France, has left no nobler 
earthly monument to his name. Here any 
American may well feel that he is truly home. 
And I am also truly home, as a man always 
is among his friends. 

But this is more than an ordinary occasion, 
and so it affords me something more than a 
mere privilege. In addressing men of Irish 
blood, I speak to my own. I speak from my 
whole heart. You know my language, and I 
know yours. Indeed, we Irish know each 
other so well that among ourselves we have no 
need to speak with the ordinary convention 
and reserve that mark the boundary between 
what may be professed and what must be held 
back when thoughts are exchanged among 
strangers. To cast off reserve is always a 
delight to an Irishman. 

Now, you might think that a privilege and 
a delight would be all that any man could 
ask at one time. And I agree. I would ask no 
more, for I am a man grateful to providence 
for whatever befalls. Yet, such is the nature 
of saints that, taking their cue from the Mas- 
ter, they give us more than we ask, or even 
hope. When I was asked to come to St. Louis 
to speak to you and to take as my subject 
that most heart-warming of all Irish themes, 
Patrick of Tara—saint and apostle of Ireland, 
scourge of demons and last judge of the 
Gael—I was delighted, However, my delight 
at being accorded this signal honor was nec- 
essarily tempered by the overwhelming re- 
sponsibility it imposed, 

For, mark you, while it may be of little ac- 
count, in the eternal measure, what is said 
to the Medes and Persians about Xerxes, or 
to the Macedonians about Philip or Alexan- 
der, it does indeed make all the difference 
what is said to Irishmen about Patrick. Of 
those to whom much is given, much will be 


whom Patrick has been given. It is also true 
of me tonight, to whom the theme of Patrick 
has been given. 

But what will a simple man like myself say 
about Patrick? What is there that is both 
worthy of this overpowering figure and also 
fitted to my own modest capacity of expres- 
sion? 

The temptation is almost irresistible to 
stay on familiar terrain—to dwell with natu- 
ral enthusiasm on the record of Patrick's sons 
in the history, military and political, of our 
own land—to sketch briefly the dominant 
virtues of the Irish character, and to pledge 
Celtic hearts and Celtic blood, figuratively 
and even literally, to the cause of peaceful 
and orderly government. To adopt this ap- 
proach would not demean the great saint. 
I have myself adopted it more than once, in 
the belief that the virtues of Patrick's spir- 
itual descendants give glory to the saint 
himself. 

It happens, however, that the very circum- 
stances of this occasion suggest to me a dif- 
ferent treatment of my theme. Perhaps it is 
less familiar. I trust it will not be less 
pleasing. Most of all, I hope it will serve to 
crystallize a thought or two which I know 
have been in the minds of many Americans of 
Irish blood these past few years. 

I have already recalled that I am visiting a 
city named after a king who was also a saint. 
It is not really strange that in such a city 
I should be speaking of a saint who, in the 
most true and lasting sence, was and is also 
a king. 

It may have been an accident that the ca- 
pacity to be a saint should have developed in 
Louis, who was born to rule. But it was no 
accident that Patrick, who made himself a 
saint in Ireland, should, by force of the very 
qualities of his saintliness, have made him- 
self for 1,500 years the ruler of the hearts of 
the Irish people, and that the Irish people 
in turn should develop an unrivaled genius 
in the art of free government, 

I say this was no accident, and I propose to 
remind you of the reasons why. Not to show 
you—merely to remind you. And it is im- 
portant that you—and I, too—should be re- 
minded of this frequently and forcibly, for it 
is only when we are so reminded that we 
realize clearly why the things for which the 
Trish stand firm are the only hope of America, 

Supreme among the writings which the 
great saint left behind him is that mag=- 
nificent poetic prayer known as the Breast- 
plate of Patrick. It is too long to bear quo- 
tation in full, but one passage I do want 
to read, for I think it supplies the keynote 
of the spirit of Patrick and of the Irish peo- 
ple. Here are the lines: 


“I arise today 

Through God's strength to pilot me, 
God's might to uphold me, 

God's wisdom to guide me, 

God's eye to look before me, 
God's ear to hear me, 

God’s word to speak for me, 
God's hand to guard me, 

God's way to be before me, 

God's hosts to save me 

From snares of the devil, 

From temptations of vices, 
From everyone who desires me ill, 
Afar or near, 

Alone, or in a multitude.” 


Here is the distinguishing mark of the 
saint, expressed in language and unrivalled 
for clarity and power. In the front of Pat- 
rick's mind, carried as the first thought of 
the morning, is a profound recognition of 
humanity’s utter dependence on Divinity for 
a peaceful and orderly life. Now, that de- 
pendence is the prime fact from which all 
political philosophy must proceed if it is to 
make any sense. No matter who is willing 
to admit it, or who professes to deny it, 
the fact is that we are all here on earth 
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because the Lord put us here, and made us 
in a certain way, and gave each of us a 
certain work to do. We must make our live- 
lihood and save our souls. One of the char- 
acteristics He gave us is that we need each 
other, and so we must live in societies. An- 
other of our characteristics is that we have 
different estimates of our rights and obliga- 
tions toward each other. So we must have 
governments in order that these conflicting 
estimates may be controlled, and the maxi- 
mum of peace and order be secured among 
us. 
Two important consequences flow from this 
primary fact. The first is that all the rules 
of action which govern relationships between 
individuals are imposed by God because they 
are necessary so that we may live in peace 
and order and also perform our religious ob- 
ligations toward God Himself. You can state 
the same thought in another way. Granted 
that men are what they are, there is not a 
single one of the Ten Commandments which 
is not absolutely necessary for peaceful ex- 
istence—not one which reason itself would 
not have discovered even if it had never been 
formally pronounced. 

The second consequence is that there is no 
essential difference between the principles 
which govern the relationships between in- 
dividuals and those which should guide gov- 
ernments and the men to whose charge th 
affairs of governments are committed. ? 

It is quite possible for a philosopher to 
perceive this with his mind, and some of the 
great ones have indeed done so. But it is 
only the saint who both perceives it with 
his mind and accepts it with all his heart. 
Where the saint is also a great teacher, like 
Thomas Aquinas, he may even found an en- 
during school of profound and lucid think- 
ing on the subject. But the saint who is the 
patron of the Irish race—there is the man 
who can make such principles light the world, 

Why? Because he has been blessed not 
only in his preeminent sancity but also in 
having been chosen as the spiritual leader of 
a race truly unique in history. 

This race of Patrick's, to begin with, always 
did have a rare capacity for establishing and 
conducting a stable and enlightened gov- 
ernment and social order. Tara, after all, 
was already there, first to challenge and then 
to welcome Patrick, and the conversion of the 
island was aided in no small measure by the 
high development of the social organization 
which was characteristic of Ireland during the 
time of his ministry. 

So that the Irish soul was truly fertile 
ground in which to plant the principles of 
good government which Patrick’s Christian 
revelation brought to the Gael. 

And there was a second thing—probably 
more important even than the first: The way 
the Irish took a firm grip on the entire Chris- 
tian revelation and never let go. It is a com- 
monplace that never in history has any race 
embraced and held the religion of Christ as 
stanchly and unwaveringly as the Irish. No 
lukewarmness, no timidity, no intellectual 
pride has ever in all these centuries availed 
to seduce the Irish from the light. Nowhere 
else has there been any such glorious and 
blessed record. 

And the more you reflect on the necessity 
of true Christian principles as the bedrock of 
good government, on the essential identity of 
religious and political truth, the more nat- 
ural it appears that steadfast insistence on 
the political rights of man and the moral ob- 
ligations of rulers should have no sturdier 
champions than the men of Erin. 

But something else was working, too— 
something which was perhaps the most ele- 
mental and basic of all, and at once the rea- 
son for the Irish genius for government and 
for their reception of Patrick’s teaching. 
That something was the Irish spirit. I have 
no gift to do justice to the Irish spirit, or 
even to attempt to define or describe it. But 
you will understand what I mean when I say 


that I am talking about that spiritual qual- 
ity that makes great poetry and songs, rides 
high heartedly over storm and famine and 
scorns human respect. 

The Irish spirit has manifested itself in 
many ways to the no small gain of all who 
have come into contact with it. But there 
has been no more characteristic manifesta- 
tion of that spirit than a consuming urge to 
political independence, a fierce and unyield- 
ing determination that no man, or group of 
men, or, indeed, any nation, shall rule others 
to any greater degree than the moral law 
requires—in other words, beyond their con- 
sent, because the instinct of man always 
leads him to consent to be ruled as far as the 
law of his nature makes necessary. 

Nowhere in geography or history will you 
find another people as blest as the Irish 
with this almost miraculous combination of 
qualities—the instinct for good society, de- 
votion to the Author of society, and hatred 
of oppression. And there you have the se- 
cret of history’s greatest paradox. Neither 
Rome, which held her legions like a whip over 
Asia, Africa, and most of Europe, nor Britain, 
whose writ runs with the sun, ever subdued 
Ireland. Britain, God knows, tried hard 
enough, and even an Irishman must admit 
that the Saxon has few peers when it comes 
to persisting in an effort. 

The Irishman, in other words, knows bet- 
ter than anyone else where the rights of 
rulers begin, and where they end, and why. 
That is to say, he, above all, knows what 
things are Caesar’s. And when you try to 
exact from an Irishman something more than 
the lawful coin of the tribute, you've got a 
raging tempest on your hands. 

All that I have said so far has a direct bear- 
ing on the record of the Irish in America, 
and on the salutary influence which the Irish 
can and ought to have on American public 
affairs now and in the future. 

The record is familiar. I said at the begin- 
ning, that I would not rehearse it, but try to 
explain it. That much I hope I have been 
able to do. I think it must be clear that in 
the battle of America for political integrity, 
external and internal, the Irish have always 
been found directing the fire where the going 
was toughest for the simple reason that they 
were who they were, and knew what it was 
all about. For them it was no matter of 
empty slogans that wither and die on the 
mind like old posters on a brick wall. They 
were no well meaning dunderheads, seduced 
by the bright colors of political apples of 
Sodom. And when blood had to be shed for 
a principle, they gave their own. 

And why? That must be clear by now. 
They not only pledged but gave their lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honor in the 
cause of human liberty, because they knew 
that human rights come from God and are 
ordained by God, as are the consequent ob- 
ligations that must be performed if those 
rights are to be preserved. The duty to serve 
and to fight in that cause is therefore like the 
obligation to be faithful to religion, and the 
Irishman will gladly lay down his life for 
either sake. He will lay it down like a man, 
because he knows the reason why he does it, 
and he will lay it down like a good, staunch 
and faithful man because his reason is the 
best of all reasons. 

Now, the founders of the republic thought 
along precisely these lines. No wonder, then, 
that they produced a sound and enduring 
work.. The blood of many of them was Irish; 
the thinking of all of them was straight, pro- 
found, and true, and, therefore, Irish too. 

They held certain truths to be self- 
evident. Imagine that. Try and hold a 
truth to be self-evident today and see where 
it gets you. They thought that all men are 
endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights. That was a sacred and 
comforting doctrine. For those of us who be- 
lieve in God it remains so, It's really a won- 
derful thing to realize that you get your 
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rights from the Creator. A right that comes 
from Him is something with which no state, 
and no man or combination of men in con- 
trol of a state, can play at ducks and drakes. 
There is no room in that sturdy philosophy 
for the supine resignation that take it as a 
matter of course that the lives of citizens 
should be shunted right or left depending on 
what muddled impression some neurotic’ ex- 
college professor has drawn from the book he 
read last. 

Of course, there isn’t a man alive who 
doesn’t know that if it came to a life and 
death struggle for all the things the fathers 
of the republic taught and made law, the 
Irishman would shout like Guill MacMorna for 
an iron tug to his fiail and lay about him like 
the avenging archangel. But there are many 
things about the Irish championship of free- 
dom that are not so well known—things that 
the Irish themselves perhaps do not think 
about enough. 

Liberty and good government, you know, 
are not lost in sudden cataclysms. Political 
cave-ins occur only where the ground is soft. 
It’s the erosion and rotting of the ground 
that really do the damage. And the pity of 
it is that few are sensitive enough in eye or 
ear to perceive what is going ort. 

But there are a few plain symptoms, and 
I want to mention two or three of them, be- 
cause they illustrate how well inoculated the 
men of Ireland are, and why they remain 
strong as a mountain that cannot be moved. 

One symptom is carelessness with the 
truth. Political adventurers are past masters 
at the art of manipulating language so that 
the false that serves their purpose is pre- 
sented to the people rather than the truth 
that does not serve them so well. It is not 
only a matter of direct falsehood, but of sup- 
pression of truth, and the suggestion of the 
false by adroit phrasing and implication. 

I need to suggest no examples, for you hear 
that sort of thing in public affairs day 
in and day out. Now, manipulation of 
the truth is an art most easy to practice 
when the public mind has been prepared for 
it by a propaganda of confusion designed to 
create the impression that everything is rela- 
tive anyway and no one can really know 
what the fact is. That kind of nonsense 
makes a good deal of headway with many 
soft-headed people. But not with the Irish. 
No one is kidding the Irish about what's 
absolute and what's relative, and whether 
it is possible to arrive at the truth or not, 
The Irish have been tried in the fire of cen- 
turies of warfare on truth and moral cer- 
tainty, and they know such rubbish for 
exactly what it is. 

Another symptom is lack of moral scruple— 
a lax willingness to let expediency be the 
guide to all political action. If there is an 
advantage to be gained, do not be restrained 
by any moral principle binding in conscience, 
for there is no such thing. Take whatever 
action will gain your end. Here I remember 
one example so apt that I cannot resist the 
temptation of citing it. A former official who 
represented the Government in tax matters 
said that if to win a tax case for the Gov- 
ernment on Monday he had to claim that a 
certain principle was true, and if, to win a1- 
other tax case on Tuesday, he had to protest 
that the same principle was completely false, 
he would not hesitate to do both. 

The Irish will have none of this monkey 
business. They will neither indulge in it 
themselves, nor tolerate it in others, If they 
hadn’t had the conscience and the heart to 
steel themselves against the goad of years 
when surrender to expediency might have 
won them peace and plenty, their history 
would never have been so proud and glorious. 

A third sympton. Abject reliance of the 
citizen on the State. To put it in biblical 
terms, a willingness to sell your political soul 
for a mess of economic pottage. This is be- 
yond question the most serious of all dis- 
cernible tendencies in modern States, includ- 
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ing our own. The hard fact is that nowhere, 
in politics, economics or anywhere else, do 
you get something for nothing. It’s the 
third temptation of Christ all over again. 

Thus it happens that the public conscience 
becomes debauched and whole peoples sell 
themselves, imperceptibly but irrevocably in- 
to bondage. We have seen it happen in our 
own time. 

That it hasn't happened here is due in 
no small measure to the fact that it never 
happened in Ireland. The strong Irish in- 
fluence in American political life has brought 
with it no more valuable contribution to so- 
cial sanity and health than the tough and 
realistic Irish moral fiber that knows things 
for what they are and is neither deceived nor 
charmed by the seductive errors of collec- 
tivism and statism. 

This, above all, is America’s debt to Patrick. 
His sons have leavened the land with such 
an instinct for liberty, justice, and integrity 
that it has impregnated the whole people. 
History knows no comparable antitoxin. And 
the Irish, thank God, are not only prosper- 
ing but increasing all the time. Among the 
many doctrines that have never made any 
headway with them is the odd notion that 
the way to increase your influence is to re- 
strict your offspring. 

Some day America will acknowledge with 
gratitude its obligation to the Irish and to 
Patrick. I venture to predict that when we 
have outridden the tempest, as we shall, and 
reflect in tranquillity on what it was that 
saved us, we shall see, with the clarity of 
hindsight, that we drew no little of our 
strength from the towering figure of the 
saint whose feast we celebrate today. From 
him the Irish took and gave, with Celtic 
generosity, to all America the courage to dare 
and overcome the terrors of the frontier, the 
blood and pain of revolution, and the heart- 
ache of forging a new nation, took and gave 
the patience and energy to build an economic 
and political system unrivaled in history, 
took and gave the moral stamina to with- 
stand the siren songs of foreign theories and 
the fatigue and discouragement of universal 
war, to emerge triumphantly, a light and 
hope to all the world. 


Second Anniversary of the Organization 
of Army Service Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1944 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing a letter which I have addressed to Lt. 
Gen. Brehon Somervell and Hon, Robert 
P. Patterson under date of March 10, 
1944, on the occasion of the second anni- 
versary of the organization of the Army 
Service Forces: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 10, 1944, 
Lt. Gen. BreHon SoMERvELL, 
Army Service Forces, 
Washington, D. C. 
Hon. Rosert P. PATTERSON, - 
Undersecretary of War, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Frrenps: To you, General Somer- 
yell, as Commanding General of the United 
States Army Service Forces, and to the Hon. 
Robert P. Patterson, Undersecretary of War, 
has been given the job of organizing and 


transporting whole armies en masse, fully 
manned, trained, and equipped, across the 
seas to such task commanders as General 
MacArthur, in the Southwest Pacific, General 
Eisenhower, in Egypt, Africa, Italy, and Eng- 
land, to our American Army Task Force Com- 
manders, and to other Army Task Force Com- 
manders wherever they might be throughout 
the world. 

That job, coupled with mobilizing the pro- 
duction and transportation of food, clothing, 
munitions, tanks, jeeps, ordnance, furnishing 
highly trained and efficient Engineer Corps, 
Medical Corps, Signal Corps and Transporta- 
tion Corps—with every accouterment supply, 
is probably the most stupendous task ever 
imposed upon any two men. 

Congratulations to you both on this, the 
second anniversary of the organization of 
the Army Service Forces which you command. 

Your many friends in Congress join with 
me in expressing our appreciation of your 
having given to our country the greatest 
military fighting forces ever associated to the 
defense of our Nation and of freedom in all 
history. 

That God may bless and preserve General 
Somervell and Undersecretary of War Patter- 
son is the prayer of 

Your friend, 
Frank W. BOYKIN, 


Rubber After the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. HAROLD H. BURTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March Z0 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, one of 
America’s principal war and post-war 
problems is that of the production of 
rubber and of that elastic plastic usually 
referred to as synthetic rubber. Ohio, as 
the leading State in rubber products and 
synthetic rubber products, is keenly alive 
to its share of the responsibility for meet- 
ing this problem, 

I am glad, therefore, to call to the at- 
tention of the Senate an illuminating, 
readable, and encouraging article en- 
titled “What About Rubber After the 
War?” which appeared in the Saturday 
Evening Post for March 4, 1944, and 
which was written by Harvey S. Fire- 
stone, Jr., the capable president of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., of Akron, 
Ohio, 

Because the printing of this article 
might require a little more than two pages 
of the Rrcorp, I have, in accordance with 
rules of the Joint Committee on Printing, 
secured an estimate in writing from the 
Public Printer of the probable cost of pub- 
lishing this article. I submit that esti- 
mate showing that the article will re- 
quire two and one-fourth pages at a cost 
of $101.25, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHAT ABOUT RUBBER AFTER THE WAR? 
(By Harvey 8. Firestone, Jr.) 


It took a war to do it, but at last we 
Americans are independent in the vital mat- 
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ter of rubber. Never again shall we þe de- 
pendent upon foreign sources for the raw 
materials for our automobile tires. And of 
almost equal importance is the happy fact 
that our synthetic rubber will be able to com- 
pete on equal terms with natural rubber, 
Moreover, our synthetic rubber industry will 
need no subsidies, no tariff walls, no special 
considerations. 

This year, America will have an annual 
productive capacity in its own synthetic- 
rubber plants nearly 25 percent greater than 
our average annual consumption of rubber 
in the last 3 pre-war years, In 2 years of war, 
we have licked, for good and all, one of the, 
greatest problems which car owners of Amer- 
ica have constantly faced for the past quarter 
of a century. The importance and scope of 
this victory cannot be fully appreciated un- 
less one js famillar with the history of rub- 
ber—unless one recalls its ups and downs, 
which have plagued the rubber industry, and, 
indirectly, the American motorist, since the 
early days of the automobile, 


DURING THE LAST WAR 


During the last war, American manu- 
facturers not only paid high prices for Dutch 
and British rubber but also were put to con- 
siderable inconvenience because of the com- 
plete control by Great Britain of the prin- 
cipal sources of rubber. With characteristic 
thoroughness and attention to minute detail, 
the German General Staff had made pains- 
taking preparation for war, but, unaccount- 
ably, it had overlooked the all-important 
item of rubber. Early in the war, the Ger- 
mans realized this error of omission and tried 
desperately to bring in supplies of rubber 
from America and other neutral countries. 
Britain immediately informed our Rubber 
Control Committee that there would be no 
more rubber for us unless we guaranteed that 
not one ounce of it would reach her enemy. 
Strict embargoes were honestly imposed by 
the United States, and, as a result, only one 
or two small shipments ever succeeded in 
running the blockade, The British embargo 
and the restrictions that Britain held over us 
were by no means harsh or unreasonable, 
But it was clear to all American rubber 
people that we were completely at the mercy 
of a foreign rubber control. The lesson was 
brought home even more forcefully after the 
war. 


1921—12 CENTS A POUND 


The widespread price decline of 1920 sent 
rubber prices tumbling from 56 cents a pound 
to 16 cents. A year later, rubber prices had 
dropped to below 12 cents, which was about 
half its then average cost of production, At 
that time, 67 percent of the world’s rubber 
was grown in British far eastern possessions, 
and, through British ownership of planta- 
tions in the Dutch East Indies, the Empire 
actually controlled 75 percent of all the rub- 
ber in the world. At the same time, we were 
consuming 75 percent of the world’s preduc- 
tion. If the Dutch planters in Java and 
Sumatra could be induced to join with the 
British in an agreement to limit production, 
tire manufacturers in the United States could 
be forced to pay considerably higher prices 
for rubber, and this, in turn, would boost 
the price to the automobile manufacturers 
and to the car-owning public. 


THE BRITISH RUBBER RESTRICTION ACT 


The British rubber growers appealed to the 
Colonial Secretary of Great Britain, and a 
committee under the chairmanship of Sir 
James Stevenson was appointed to draw up 
recommendations for a restriction act. The 
Colonial Secretary at that time was an im- 
aginative and resourceful statesman by the 
name of Winston Churchill. There was 
much talk of war debts at the moment, 
Finally, on November 1, 1922, a restriction 
act was approved by Mr. Churchill, who re- 
marked, “One of our principal means of pay- 
ing our debt to the United States is in the 
provision of rubber.” 
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In simplest terms, the Stevenson Restric- 
tion Act provided for a pivotal price of 30 
cents a pound on 60 percent of the normal 
production of each plantation. As prices 
went up,.there was to be a corresponding 
increase in tapping. It locked like a perfect 
arrangement for the growers, but three 
things were to doom it to failure. One was 
the independence of the Dutch, who at the 
start controlled 23 percent of the world pro- 
duction, and who resisted all efforts to in- 
duce them to join the British. The second 
reason for failure was the fact that as the 
world price went up, small Dutch native 

„planters greatly increased their output. 


“AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN 
RUBBER” 


The third cause of the eventual break-down 
of the monopoly was the crusade waged al- 
most singlehanded by my father under the 
banner, “Americans should produce their 
own rubber.” To give substance to his own 
protests he sent me on a world-wide search 
to determine where Americans could best 
grow their own rubber, Eventually Liberia 
was chosen, and during the last 18 years a 
large holding there has been carefully devel- 
oped, until today there are 75,000 acres of 
planted rubber, During the past year alone 
We have increased output by more than 75 
percent over the last pre-war year. My father 
was joined in his fight by his close personal 
friends, Thomas A. Edison and Henry Ford. 
Mr. Ford established rubber plantations in 
Brazil. Mr. Edison, during the last 6 years of 
his life, devoted much of his time to seeking 
plants that could be grown and harvested in 
the United States and which would be capable 
of producing rubber in practical quantities, 


1925—$1.23 A POUND 


It was not, however, until 1925 that the 
American people really awakened and changed 
from sympathetic spectators to active par- 
ticipants in the struggle. By July of that 
year, when the monopoly was 2½ years old, 
the price of rubber had shot up to the out- 
rageous figure of $1.23 a pound, By contrast, 
shortly before the British Rubber Restriction 
Act went into effect, rubber was selling for 14 
cents a pound. It is a very interesting and 
significant fact that during the 6 years that 
this plan was in operation Americans paid 
$1,250,000,000 more for their rubber than 
would have been the case if the price had re- 
mained the same as it was before the Rubber 
Restriction Act was passed. 

With the country thoroughly aroused pro- 
tests were made on every side. Herbert 
Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce, became 
an outright and active champion in the rub- 
ber fight. As a first step, he urged that we 
start reclaiming all of our used rubber, and 
that we actually curtail the use of rubber if 
such a move became necessary to break the 
monopoly. 

Likewise, there was considerable opposi- 
tion to the Rubber Restriction Act in Eng- 
land, It centered in the rubber manufac- 
turers, whose association fought it vigorously. 
Incidentally, they used language as strong 
as did those opposing it in America, in de- 
nouncing the monopoly as uneconomic and 
unsound. Their opposition proved of no 
avail, as their stake in rubber was not to be 
compared with the vast millions invested by 
the rubber planters. 

But this fantastic price squeeze of $1.23 
a pound was the straw that broke the camel’s 
back. In the 5-year period of high prices, 
between 1922 and 1927, the tenacious Dutch 
planters increased their rubber acreage by 
147 percent. As a result, the production of 
Tubber in the Netherlands East Indies grew 
from 23 percent to 37 percent of the world's 
supply. It was the increased flow of this 
independentiy grown product that contrib- 
uted much to the failure of the restriction 
act. 


1932—3 CENTS A POUND 


The end came swiftly and dramatically. 
On April 4, 1928, Prime Minister Stanley 
Baldwin announced bluntly in the-House of 
Commons that the restriction act would 
formally end on November 1. But even this 
gocd news was soon forgotten in the mad 
boom of the latter twenties. America’s ex- 
panding motorcar industry cried for more 
and more rubber. But the end was to come 
with the 1929 crash. Everything hit bed- 
rock, including the price of rubber. In 1932 
it touched the bottom of the pit—3 cents a 
found, or about one-fourth of what it prob- 
ably cost to produce at that time. 


INTERNATIONAL CARTEL 


Obviously, the 3-cent rubber of 1932 was 
as uneconomic and unsound as the $1.23 
rubber of 1925. So it was that in 1934 when 
Great Britain and the Netherlands, together 
with Siam and French Indo-China, quietly 
formed a new and all-encompassing interna- 
tional cartel for the control of rubber out- 
put and prices, the United States said little 
about it and did nothing to prevent it. The 
producers had learned their lesson. And 
never has this new international restriction 
group attempted to force their biggest cus- 
tomers to pay the outrageous prices of former 
times, 

SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


Meanwhile, synthetic rubber was beginning 
to win attention. By the end of World War 
No. 1, Germany was turning out some 300 tons 
of synthetic rubber a month, but it was poor 
in quality and high in cost. In the early 
years of peace, the Germans abandoned their 
search for a rubber substitute, but in 1925, 
when rubber hit that $1.23 mark, German 
chemists hurried back to their test tubes. 
Using.coal and limestone as bases, they even- 
tually developed a type of synthetic which 
they called Buna N. This type had many 
excellent qualities but was of questionable 
value for tires. After continued research, 
they developed still another type, called Buna 
S, and this variety proved to be more satis- 
factory for making tires. 

When Hitler rose to power in January 1933 
the order was to accelerate the manufacture 
of Buna 8 rubber. Later the Nazis put a 
duty of about 100 percent on all natural 
rubber and it was reported that the money 
derived from this was turned over to the com- 
panies making Buna S rubber and synthetic- 
rubber tires. 


EARLY AMERICAN RESEARCH 


In the meantime we in America had been 
far from asleep. The research departments 
of Goodrich, Goodyear, United States Rubber, 
and Firestone had been conducting syn- 
thetic-rubber experiments, as had the labo- 
ratories of the du Pont Co. and the Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey. As early as 1933, Fire- 
stone was experimenting with tires made 
from synthetic rubber—and actually made 
some tires with synthetic rubber for military 
planes at that time, 

American rubber manufacturers were 
learning the hard way, advancing step by 
step along the rough trail of techniques and 
formulas. And let me make it clear right 
here that the pre-war manufacture of syn- 
thetic rubber for tires in this country was, 
for all practical purposes, purely experi- 
mental. We tire and rubber manufacturers 
were consciously pointing toward synthetic- 
rubber production, but it took the shock of 
the war and the dramatic loss of 90 percent 
of the world’s natural-rubber supply to hurl 
us into a 24-hour-a-day concentrated applica- 
tion to the problems that remained unsolved. 


NATURAL RUEBER STOCK PILE 

In 1939, with war clouds gathering in 
Europe, certain men in our Government be- 
gan to think in terms of global war. Through 
the foresight and able leadership of- Mr. 
Jesse Jones, plans were made to accumulate 
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reserve supplies of many critical materials 
for which the United States was dependent 
on foreign sources of supply. One of these 
was rubber. Shortly after the tragedy of 
Pearl Harbor blew us into war, the reserve 
stock pile had been built up to approximately 
634,000 tons of natural rubber, enough for 
more than one year of normal consumption. 
If the attack on Pearl Harbor had occurred 
even 6 months later, enough rubber un- 
doubtedly would have been added to this 
stock pile to avert the rubber crisis. 

As soon as war was declared, the demand 
for rubber products for our fighting forces 
was tremendously increased. The armed 
services required millions of tires and also 
hundreds of other products made from rub- 
ber. Drastic steps were immediately taken 
to protect this supply. Overnight, Ceylon, 
Liberia, and South America had become the 
principal remaining sources of natural rub- 
ber, and it was apparent that huge new 
sources had to be found. 

Following the report of the Baruch com- 
mittee, the way was cleared for more con- 
centrated efforts on the development and 
manufacture of the one type of synthetic 
rubber best suited for tires. But before it 
could be produced in the needed quantities, 
it was first necessary to erect plants, not only 
for the manufacture of the synthetic rubber 
itself but also for making the raw materials, 
butadiene and styrene. 

As a result of the untiring work of former 
Rubber Director William M. Jeffers and his 
successor, Col. Bradley Dewey, in coopera- 
tion with the rubber industry and officials of 
Rubber Reserve Company, Defense Plant Cor- 
poration and Rubber Development Corpora- 
tion, the rubber crisis has been licked. At 
the end of 1943, approximately 140,000 tons 
remained in our stock pile of natural rubber, 
and this year there will be in operation 
synthetic-rubber plants with an annual 
capacity of 850,000 tons. In addition, we 
shall obtain increasing quantities of natural 
rubber from Ceylon, Liberia, South America, 
and other rubber-growing areas still open to 
the United Nations, 


AN UNSUNG VICTORY 


Possibly, it is just as well that about all 
the average citizen knew of the fantastically 
expanding synthetic-rubber industry of the 
past 2 years was the pessimistic and critical 
reports, accusations, and mud slinging that 
he read in his newspapers or heard over his 
radio. The surprise attending the full reali- 
zation of how successful this thrilling pro- 
gram has been will be all the sweeter in its 
telling. For it has been successful to a de- 
gree matched only by such phenomenal war- 
time records as that set, for instance, by the 
automobile and airplane industries. 

As a nation, we have spent $700,000,000 of 
the people’s money to gain an economic free- 
dom the value of which is beyond computa- 
tion. There are some enthusiasts who feel it 
is just about the best national investment 
that we have ever made. No other insurance 
policy begins to match it, for it absolutely 
guarantees us rubber freedom. And $700,- 
000,000 is certainly a small cost for a paid-up 
insurance policy which, for example, could 
likely have saved American car owners $1,- 
250,000,000 in the short span of 6 years of the 
British Restriction Act. 

At the outset we didn’t make very good 
tires of synthetic rubber, but we have been 
learning fast. We have service records now 
which show that, with proper care and under 
wartime driving regulations, passenger-car 
tires made of 100 percent synthetic rubber 
will give about the same performance as 100 
percent natural-rubber tires. Synthetic tires, 
however, are more easily dameged under abu- 
sive conditions. We have had less success 
with heavy-duty truck and bus tires. 

To put it simply, the high heat generated 
within these heavily loaded tires operating at 
high speeds prematurely deteriorates the syn- 
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thetic rubber and fabric. To build satisfac- 
tory large-size truck and bus tires, it is still 
necessary to mix a good proportion of natural 
rubber with the synthetic material. 

To us in the rubber business these facts 
are not in the least discouraging. After all, 
it took us 40 years to learn how to build 
natural-rubber tires to give the high mileage 
and at the low cost of pre-war days. The 
industry has high hopes that eventually syn- 
thetic tires of all kinds of sizes will equal 
the natural-rubber product in every way. 

It should be remembered that processing 
synthetic rubber is quite a different art from 
the processing of natural rubber. All our 
expert knowledge and long experience, all 
the processes and formulas developed over 
a period of 40 years, were of little value to 
us when it came to making products out of 
synthetic rubber. We practically had to 
start all over again and work out completely 
new methods, for synthetic and natural rub- 
ber are two entirely diferent materials and 
cannot be handled alike, About all of the 
past that we could use was the machines, 
and it is another proof of American ingenu- 
ity and inventive and productive genius that 
within a scant 2 years two new and com- 
plicated manufacturing arts were developed— 
the making of synthetic rubber and the 
manufacture of this material into finished 
products, 

Back in the summer of 1941 each of the 
four largest rubber companies had been 
asked by the Government to build, with funds 
provided by the Defense Plant Corporation, 
& synthetic rubber plant that would produce 
2.500 tons of synthetic rubber annually and 
to operate these plants under Government 
contracts, Almost immediately orders came 
to enlarge these plants to 10,000-ton capacity, 
and a little later the capacity became 15,000 
tons. 

MULTIPLIED MAGIC 


With the loss of Singapore, orders were 
sent to duplicate immediately the 15,000- 
ton units. That meant a potential output 
of four times 30,000 tons, or a grand total 
of 120,000 tons of synthetic rubber, and still 
that was only a starter. Plantation factories 
rose like magic mushrooms out of the earth. 
Fifteen-thousand-ton plants were doubled, 
then redoubled. More brand-new plants 
were ordered. In 1944 Firestone alone will 
operate Government-owned plants with an 
annual capacity of 150,000 tons of synthetic 
rubber. The total output will exceed 700,000 
tons, with a total capacity of 850,000 tons by 
the end of the year. For most purposes it 
will be as good as natural rubber, and we 
shall probably make it cheaper than the aver- 
age price we have paid in recent years for 
natural rubber. 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER ESTIMATED AT 15 CENTS A 
POUND 

The price of natural rubber for the stock 
pile agreed upon by Great Britain and the 
United States was 2214 cents a pound. Be- 
fore long, synthetic rubber is likely to be pro- 
duced in the more economical plants for 
around 16 cents a pound. And there are 
many people who believe that synthetic will 
be produced at a cost as low as 10 cents a 
pound. More conservative authorities insist 
that it will be best to set the figure of 15 cents 
as a safe and sound estimate of future cost. 

Many qualified experts says that natural 
rubber cannot be grown profitably on the 
great modern plantations of the Far East 
for less than 15 cents a pound. This figure 
leaves a fair margin of profit, and includes 
the costs of reforestation and replacement. 
Here again we are taking an average figure. 

If synthetic and natural rubber can be sold 
at the same price after the war, it is likely 
that synthetic tires will not cost much more 
than natural-rubber tires of similar quality 
just before the war. At the moment, syn- 
thetic rubber tires take more time to manu- 
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facture, require more equipment and more 
operations, but these added cost factors 
doubtless will be reduced as we gain experi- 
ence, 

On the face of the matter, this might ap- 
pear to spell the doom of rubber plantations. 
If we in this country can produce more than 
the annual pre-war consumption, if we can 
do the job economically and if the quality 
of the product is as good as natural rubber, 
then, many people will ask, what difference 
does it make what happens to the rubber 
plantations when peace comes? 


POST-WAR DEMANDS 


For the first year or two after the war ends, 
the world will need every pound of syn- 
thetic and natural rubber that can possibly 
be produced. It is estimated that the auto- 
mobile industry will turn out no less than 
4,500,000 new cars during the first 12 months 
of peace, Four and a half million new cars 
will take 22,500,000 new tires. And during 
this same critical 12 months we shall need 
some 55,000,000 more new tires to replace the 
worn-out tires on some 15,000,000 to 20,000,- 
000 old passenger cars and trucks. That adds 
up to about 177,500,000 new tires for this 
country alone, The most ‘ires the industry 
ever built in recent pre-war years in America 
was 61,540,000 in 1941. 

Now let's look at the rest of the world for 

a moment. The British Isles, all of Europe, 
most of Asia and part of Africa will have to 
be rehabilitated. Many nations will prob- 
ably embark on a building boom that will 
include millions of new trucks and cars. All 
these must have tires. Every continent will 
require rubber products in quantities far be- 
yond any previous needs. 
- There are conservative rubber economists 
who believe that the world: will need as much 
as 1,850,000 tons of natural and synthetic 
rubber annually during the first few post- 
war years. In the last 3 pre-war years, we in 
the United States used an average of 670,000 
tons of natural rubber. The rest of the world 
used possibly half that amount, making a 
total of around 1,000,000 tons of natural rub- 
ber each year. Yet, the moment peace comes, 
there will be a call for nearly twice that 
amount of rubber each year for several years. 
That means basic rubber production will have 
to be nearly doubled over the average of re- 
cent pre-war years, 


POST-WAR RESOURCES 


Where will this tremendous increase come 
from? In the first place, we'll have an im- 
mediate source in our synthetic-rubber 
plants producing some 850,000 tons a year. 
Natural-rubber plantations will have to pro- 
duce the remaining 1,000,000 tons of crude 
rubber—and that is where the difficulties 
arise, Except during the 6 wild unrestricted 
years between the end of the Stevenson 
Restriction Act in 1928 and the forming of 
the new cartel in 1934, there has never been 
a time in the last quarter of a century 
when the vast far eastern plantations were 
tapped to their full capacity. Surely, if they 
remain intact, the old natural-rubber planta- 
tions could, in the future, furnish all of the 
desired 1,000,000 tons needed. 

But no one, excepting the Japanese, knows 
the exact status of the captured rubber 
plantations. We are quite certain that the 
British and Dutch owners and managers 
practiced little or no scorched-earth policy, 
We suspect, however that much rubber 
machinery was wrecked for scrap metal by 
the Japanese. And it is probable that 
many plantations have been uncared for 
and left largely to thelr own devices. 

Anyone who has had any experience in 
tropical lands knows how fast the jungle 
recaptures its own, In 4 or 5 years, well- 
cleared plantations go back to jungle. At 
the very least, 1 or 2 years of hard work, 
plus large expenditures of money, will te 
necessary to bring them back into produc- 
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tion. It is doubtful whether the far eastern 
plantations will give us more than 500,009 
tons of rubber annually during the first 
year or two after the Japanese are driven 
out. 

This means that, in all probability, during 
the first few years of peace there will be a 
shortage of rubber. Natural-rubber planta- 
tions and the syntehtic-rubber industry 
must both shoulder the burden of filling the 
demands of a transportation-hungry world. 

Our experience with both synthetic and 
natural rubber proves conclusively that each 
has its advantages and that both will be used 
in large quantities in the post-war world. 
Certain products can be made from synthetic 
rubber. which would be impractical with 
natural rubber, because of the greater resist- 
ance of certain types of synthetic rubber to 
acids, alkalis, oils, and other substances 
which adversely affect natural rubber. Con- 
sequently, we shall be able to use synthetic 
rubber for a wide range of new products 
which could never be made with natural 
rubber. 

Though the quantity of synthetic rubber 
that will be used for ultimate peacetime 
production may not be so large as the present 
capacity, it should be sufficient to assure the 
continued operation of a goed part of the 
synthetic-rubber plants. Furthermore, I be- 
lieve that new uses will be found for the raw 
materials used in the manufacture of syn- 
thetic rubber, Styrene, for example, will 
probably be required in large quantities for 
the greatly increased manufacture of plastics, 
and post-war uses for butadiene are being 
developed. Incidentally, it is interesting to 
note that the manufacture of 850,000 tons of 
synthetic rubber annually, and the raw ma- 
terials which go into it, requires some 30,000 
employees. It would require approximately 
4,500,000 acres of rubber trees and 850,000 tap- 
pers to produce the -equivalent amount of 
natural rubber, 5 

We, in this fortunate country of ours, could 
go about our business withcut ever again im- 
porting a single pound of naturalrubber. But 
do we want to do that? Do we want to help 
kill the Malayan goose that lays a golden egg 
of export markets for us? Do we want to be 
responsible for throwing the entire economic 
structure of the Dutch East Indies and British 
Malaya out of kilter? Remember, much of 
their economy certainly is based on natural 
rubber. 

It is both an economic and a moral issue. 
And it is one that the American people must 
decide for themselves, The lusty, young, 
synthetic-rubber industry will look after it- 
self, no matter what the decision may be. 


The Late Representative, Hon. James A. 
O'Leary, of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 
oF 


HON. RICHARD J. WELCH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1944 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, it was with 
profound sorrow that I learned of the 
passing of my friend the Honorable 
James A. O'LEARY, who so ably served the 
American people in this House of Repre- 
sentatives, At this time in our country’s 
history his passing is a distinct less to the 
Nation, the House of Representatives, 
and the people of the district he so ably 
represented. 

It was my pleasure to be associated 
with our late colleague throughout his 
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entire membership in Congress as a 
member with him on the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. His 
intimate knowledge of the problems of 
the American merchant marine, to which 
he devoted his able and constructive 
mind, made him a staunch and true 
friend who dedicated his capacity to its 
development, 

Likewise our colleague knew intimately 
the problems of his people from the high- 
est to the lowest, and to these problems 
he devoted a courage and faithfulness 
unsurpassed. His innate sense of justice, 
coupled with his jovial and unselfish per- 
sonality, made him the friend of all. We 
shall miss him greatly in the days ahead. 
My deepest sympathy is extended to his 
family. 


The Tennessee-Tombigbee Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1944 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing a letter dated March 15, 1944, from 
Mr. Harry Philbin, of Baltimore, Md., 
formerly vice president and trustee of 
the United States Shipping Board Mer- 
chant Fleet Corporation and the United 
States Lines, now a transportation con- 
sultant, containing some very interesting 
data on. waterway projects in Soviet 
Russia and outlining the importance of 
inland waterway development in the 
United States: 


BALTIMORE, MD., March 15, 1944. 
Hon. Frank W. BOYKIN, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN: Your extension of 
remarks re the Tombigbee-Tennessee Canal 
project as printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of March 1, 1944, is most constructive and 
timely. Therefore I feel it is my duty to call 
to your attention, and through you to the 
Congress and to the American public, the ab- 
solute necessity for the Congress to pass H. R. 
3961 without any amendments, for all of these 
projects are in the public interest. The key 
project which will materially help most all 
of the inland-waterway projects in this bill 
is the Tombigbee-Tennessee Canal project. 
Just visualize for a moment, had the Tombig- 
bee-Tennessee Canal project been in existence 
before the outbreak of the present war, an 
enormous overcrowding of our inland trans- 
portation would have been avoided. 

Right here I think it is quite appropriate 
to cite to you what the Soviet Russian Gov- 
ernment has accomplished by giving primary 
attention to her inland-waterway problems, 
for in her first 5-year plan she expended over 
$2,000,000,000 connecting her rivers and deep- 
ening same for navigation. It was this fore- 
sight on their part that mede available for 
water transportation the movement of her 
war equipment and supplies after the Hitler- 
ites overran and in some instances destroyed 
her railroads. 

Therefore, the development of the Nation’s 
inland waterways ought to be carried on com- 
prehensively as a major enterprise of the 


Federal public-works program. The Govern- 
ment could add enormously and permanently 
to the naticnal wealth by providing better 
channels of inland-waterway navigation. 
The waterways program should include an 
adequate canal system. Naturally, it would 
include an irrigation and flood-control pro- 
gram. Railroads, in the early days, started to 
put the existing canals and waterways out of 
business and to monopolize the carriage of 
freights which paid the highest returns. The 
waterways should be restored and the system 
augmented to embrace the entire country for 
commerce and prosperity. Every section 
clamors for the enhanced buying power which 
the financing of these needed public works 
would bestow upon the country as a whole. 

We have only to look at the map of Soviet 
Russia to see that they like ourselves have 
all the natural conditions for a network of 
waterways covering the whole country, link- 
ing all of its various regions and giving them 
access to the seas. 

In the past life of Russia, under the Tsar, 
these splendid natural conditions of Russia’s 
waterways were sadly neglected. The Dnieper 
River was a fine water highway to the Black 
Sea, stretching 1,400 miles through one of 
their richest mineral and agricultural sec- 
tions. But the rapids some 200 miles from its 
mouth were allowed to block the way to the 
Black Sea, a condition which recalls to his- 
torians that 1,000 years ago, water travel from 
Scandinavia to Constantinople meant hauling 
boats part of the way overland. In the North, 
boats plying between what was formerly the 
capital, now Leningrad, and the important 
White Sea port of Archangel, 650 miles away, 
had to embark on a long voyage over 2,800 
miles, through the Baltic Sea, around Scandi- 
navian countries, across a long section of the 
Arctic Ocean. The Volga River, the chief 
water artery of Russia, which wanders over 
2,300 miles of Soviet territory before reaching 
the Caspian Sea, was allowed to become 
shallow and choked with silt. As for water 
power development—there was none. 

The backward country of pre-revolutionary 
Russia had to be content with what small 
canal building had been done in the nine- 
teenth century. This system was of course 
wholly inadequate for the rapidly increasing 
production under the Soviet Union regime. 
They found that it would be entirely too 
costly to transport the growing mass of goodr 
over their railroads, even assuming it were 
physically possible. Hence, a broad plan of 
waterway development was a necessity for 
their rapidly progressing country. 

In 1932 the completion of the Dnieprostroy 
Dam with its system of locks opened the 
Dnieper River to navigation for its full 
length for the first time in history. In 1933 
the Baltic-White Sea Canal, connecting Len- 
ingrad and Archangel, was completed, and 
the distance between these two centers was 
cut by over 75 percent when this was com- 
pleted. They immediately started tackling 
the Volga River. Before their second 5-year 
plan was completed, which ended in the year 
of 1937, the Moscow-Volga Canal had passed 
out of the blueprint stage into actuality, 
opening up new avenues for the production of 
some of the most important regions of their 
country. 

Of course, all this required heavy outlays. 
In 1933 the Soviet Union invested 500,000,000 
rubles in the improvement of waterways 
transportation and the building of new 
waterways. In the following year, 1934, this 
figure of 500,000,000 rubles ran close to a 
billion rubles. During the period of the sec- 
ond 5-year plan the total expenditures ran 
over 4,000,000,000 rubles. 

The Soviet Union realized the great advan- 
tages accruing by expenditure of this huge 
sum for developing her waterways and that 
nearly all of the work in this direction meant 
also creating new sources of electric-power 
development and irrigation possibilities, at the 
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same time providing for cheaper means of 
transport. 

An outstanding accomplishment of what 
this development policy is is clearly shown 
in the Volga River system. This not only 
created a deep waterway connecting with the 
whole country but the irrigation of drying 
lands on the east side of the Volga, which 
won their war against the fight of the ad- 
vance of the desert. Dry winds from central 
Asia are the cause of recurring droughts along 
the Volga River. These winds in some years 
absorb from the wheat-producing plains 
three times as much moisture as they get 
during the whole summer rain period, In 
the irrigating of these lands on the east 
side of the Volga, a barrier had been created 
against what the Soviets call the desert 
tongue advancing to the European part of 
the country, and the 10,000,000 acres have 
been made secure against future dangers of 
droughts. This work on the Volga included 
the building of five dams for navigation, at 
the same time provided water for irriga- 
tion, electric energy, and cheap transporta- 
tion for their country. ; 

The reconstruction of the Volga River is a 
part of a great system of inland waterways 
linking together all the centers of produc- 
tion of their country, also giving these areas 
access to the sea. The Volga River is the 
greatest river of the European part of the 
Soviet Union and it provides the best illus- 
tration of what waterway development in 
one’s country means in the public interest. 
The Soviet Union's Volga River had an in- 
adequate water connection with Moscow, their 
capital. The Moscow River connection, be- 
ing of shallow water, was wholly insufficient 
to bear the requisite water trafic of this 
great center. Therefore, the Soviets pro- 
ceeded to build the Moscow-Volga Canal. 
This permitted part of the waters of the 
upper regions of the Volga to be deviated into 
the Moscow River, to rejoin the Volga again 
near the city of Gorky (formerly Nizhni- 
Novogorod). This constructive effort made 
for a waterway into Moscow. Thus Moscow, 
Russia's greatest industrial and consuming 
center became a great inland port. The length 
of this canal approximates 80 miles at a 
cost of something over 700,000,000 rubles. 

It has been an old dream of the Russia 
of the past to connect the Volga River with 
the Black Sea. Peter the Great attempted 
the undertaking, but with no success. On 
the map it looks very simple. Near Stalin- 
grad the Volga comes close to the Don River, 
which empties into the Black Sea. Soviet 
Russian regime completed the 62 miles of 
canal connecting the Volga and the Don 
Rivers. The result is the whole center and 
north and European portion of the Soviet 
Union has achieved an outlet to the Black 
Sea, via this connection. But this is not all. 
The north is developing rapidly, and re- 
quires more waterways. A thousand miles 
northeast of Leningrad lies the Pechora re- 
gion, rich in minerals and timber. This is 
linked with the Kama River and through 
the Kama with the Volga, thereby provid- 
ing an outlet to the south for this region, 
and the Volga River with its twin outlets 
on the Black and Caspian Seas, will be linked 
with the Arctic Ocean via the Pechora River. 
The development permits commodities to be 
taken direct to the port of Indiga, which in 
spite of its northern location, practically 
never freezes. 

The connection between the olga River 
and the Baltic Sea has long been in existence; 
however, much improvement was necessary 
and approximately some 400,000,000 rubles 
Was spent to enable vessels of adequate size 
to navigate same; the completion of which 
now unites Moscow with Leningrad and the 
Volga to all four seas. 

In addition to the river-to-river connec- 
tions, the Soviet Union has practically com- 
pleted welding direct connections between the 
four seas. This was a remarkable achieve- 
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ment and will pay dividends to Russia’s 
industry, agriculture, mining, and her na- 
tional defense. 

Time does not permit me to go on de- 
scribing the various other works undertaken 
or projected for the improvement of water- 
Ways in the Soviet Union. However, I would 
like to briefly call attention to the fact that 
large-scale developments are taking place in 
Siberia—also very important projects in the 
Far East. I might also mention the works 
that are projected in the Central Asiatic Re- 
publics of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, including the change in direction of 
the Amo Darya and possibly the diversion of 
that river into the Caspian Sea. This will 
mean transforming a great desert into a fer- 
tile, irrigated plain, 

Before closing this brief summary of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
intense inland waterways development, I 
would like to add that the entire length of 
navigable waterways of the Soviet Union was 
increased during the course of their first 
Five-Year Plan by 30,000 kilometers (20,000 
miles). The second Five-Year Plan increased 
this by another 17,000 kilometers (11,500 
miles), bringing the total length of their 
waterways to 101,000 kilometers, or 62,700 
miles. This is over three times the inland 
waterway developed in the United States. 

The U. S. S. R. by their activities and 
accomplishments, through their waterway 
developments, feel that such investments 
are important. They don't talk about it 
but go ahead with their projects, as they feel 
that no expenditure gives better returns than 
their outlay on waterways. With their by- 
products of power and irrigation, they are 
becoming one of the most important ele- 
ments in the national economy of the Soviet 
Union, 

The wonderful accomplishments of the 
U. S. S. R. in the present conflict proves that 
their vision and willingness to stand the 
costs in the development of their inland 
waterways has proven beyond a doubt that 
the development of a country’s inland water- 
ways makes for prosperity and national 
defense, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. HARRY PHILBIN, 


Message of Gov. William H. Willis to the 
General Assembly of Vermont in Spe- 
cial Session, March 15, 1944 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1944 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission heretofore granted, I am in~ 
cluding as an extension of remarks a cer- 
tified copy of the message which the Hon- 
orable William H. Willis, Governor of the 
State of Vermont, delivered to the Joint 
Assembly of the Special Session of the 
Legislature of Vermont, convened on 
March 15, 1944, primarily to consider nec- 
essary amendments to our laws to afford 
every citizen of Vermont in the service of 
their country an opportunity to vote: 

Members of the General Assembly, two ma- 
jor problems have arisen, since last the 
General Assembly was in session, which re- 
quire legislative action at this time. 

It was for the purpose of placing these 
problems before you and to recommend 


specific action thereon that this special ses- 
sion was called. 

In the first place, it is the manifest desire 
of the people of Vermont to make available 
the full voting privilege to all members of the 
armed forces, irrespective of the latter's 
geographical station. Our present election 
laws are inadequate and do not allow this de- 
sired result to be attained. Were corrective 
legislation to fail of enactment such failure 
would deny to a great number of our citizens 
a right that both in justice and good con- 
science is not ours to deny. Whenever one 
has taken from him the basic and essential 
privilege of citizenship, the right to vote, he 
thereby has denied to him those things which 
constitute a guaranty of all the rights which 
he enjoys. 

No one, it seems to me, has any more vital 
interest in the issues confronting the citi- 
zenry at election time than the earnest 
patriot who, with considerable personal sac- 
rifice, has gone forth from his Vermont vil- 
lage to give his life, if need be, to conserve, 
preserve, and perpetuate our heritage of 
freemen living under constitutional liberty. 

We of this day should do no less than did 
our predecessors during the Civil War when 
the voting right was extended to include the 
soldiers serving in the field. Applicable to- 
day as they were then are the sentiments ex- 
pressed by Governor Poland when, in urging 
the general assembly to make provision for 
soldier voting, he said: , 

“Iam fully confident that it is in the power 
of the legislature to frame a law, which while 
it will secure the State to all reasonable ex- 
tent against frauds and abuse, will also secure 
to the citizen soldiers a privilege which it is 
ungenerous to deny, and which can, in all 
soundness of convincing argument, be urged 
and claimed as a right. They are rendering 
high service to the country *: * They 
have gone from among the sovereign people, 
intelligent freemen, constituent elements of 
the government, to contend for a cause in 
which they have a personal interest, and to 
maintain principles which, when the contest 
is finally closed, will affect them in common 
with all the rest, and are fully entitled to the 
privilege of exercising this right.” 

Proceeding, therefore, in accord with the 
sentiments I have expressed above, diligent 
preliminary study was given to this particular 
problem. I asked the commission to codify 
the election laws, created by the general 
assembly in the regular session of 1943, to 
make a thorough study of existing law. 

I further instructed the commission to 
recommend amendments necessary to make 
adequate provision whereby the fact of serv- 
ice in the armed forces would be no bar to 
the exercise of the full voting privilege. It 
was and is my desire to have made available 
to those in the armed forces from Vermont 
the same privilege available to those who will 
be able to enter the polling booth on election 
day. z 

This study was undertaken. Recommen- 
dations were submitted to me. I thereupon 
conferred not only with the commission but 
with the lieutenant governor, the speaker 
of the house, and the legislative draftsmen, 
The result of those studies and conferences 
was yesterday placed in a proposed bill form 
before the members of the house and senate 
committees of this body named by the presi- 
dent of the senate and the speaker of the 
house. The results of their deliberations are 
before you in the form of a bill for your con- 
sideration and action. 

At the time this message was sent to the 
printer final Federal action had yet to be 
taken on the soldier vote bill. The confer- 
ence report was still to be acted upon by the 
two houses of Congress. 

I have had copies of the conference report 
made available to you. I am informed that 
either the bill upon which the conferees have 
agreed will become law or Public Law, No. 712, 
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enacted by the Seventy-seventh Congress, 
will remain in force, 

The proposed legislation before the Con- 
gress would appear to protect the rights of 
the States, I believe, therefore, that there 
should be definite authorization for the use 
of a Federal ballot. 

A provision to that effect, section 45, was 
incorporated in the bill presented to your 
committees on yesterday. 

By virtue of such a provision in our law, 
every possible advantage will be extended to 
those serving in the armed forces. I can 
think of no greater service to the brave men 
and wome: who wear the uniform of their 
country than a unanimous vote upon these 
proposals, 

Now I wish to speak of the second major 
problem to be placed before you. I refer 
to the pressing need for increased financial 
aid to towns by the State to combat an acute 
teacher shortage. 

Presently new contract arrangements for 
the fall term will be made with the teachers 
in the various Vermont localities. Experi- 
ence of the past year indicates that unless 
greater inducement can be offered to the in- 
dividual teachers many will accept, and 
should not be criticized if they do accept, 
more lucrative positions in their profession 
in our neighboring States or in industry 
either at home or abroad. Unless corrective 
measures are taken, this shortage will con- 
tinue to grow more critical during, and for 
some years after the war. Our normal school 
enrollments moreover are greatly reduced, 
This means that fewer teachers will be avail- 
able from Vermont, Other States from which 
Vermont has been accustomed to secure be- 
ginners have no oversupply. 

Low salaries paid to Vermont teachers is 
the chief reason why girls do not wish to 
enter normal schools. They can secure as 
much or more in other occupations which 
require less preparation. 

Vermont’s 269 school districts pay about 
83 percent of the total cost of education—a 
much higher percentage than in the average 
State. Furthermore, man; towns are now 
taxing local property to the limit. Our State 
government pays only about half the per- 
centage of the total cost of education as does 
the average State. Yet Vermont ranks to- 
ward the middle of the States of the Union 
in per capita wealth and per capita income, 

Provision should be made now to increase 
the financial assistance given to the towns 
by the State and thus, so far as practicable, 
further assist them to meet the emergency 
which exists today. This can be done by 
increasing the amount made available per 
equated pupil from $16.50, as voted by the 
last regular session of the general assem- 
bly, to $20. 

The appropriation for such an increase in 
the rate per equated pupil will require an 
additional appropriation of $182,000. This 
amount can be made available from our sur- 
plus funds without disturbing existing 
budgets or requiring additional taxes. 
Whether on consideration you wish to go 
further than this is a matter for your deter- 
mination. 

The friendly woods and streams of the 
Green Mountains are cherished memories in 
the heart of many a young Vermonter now 


in the service of his country. 


So that, while on furlough or leave, he 
may the more readily enjoy such recreation 
as our woods and streams afford, I propose 
that legislation be enacted whereby, for the 
war's duration, hunting and fishing privil- 
eges will be made available to those serving 
in the armed forces without cost, 

There is now before the Congress specific 
legislation sponsored by one of the leading 
veterans’ organizations that appears, through 
its beneficial provisions, to anticipate many 
of the problems which will be encountered 
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by veterans of the present war when they 
leave the service of our country. 

It is my understanding that the particular 
legislation to which I have reference, among 
other benefits, authorizes appropriations for 
adequate hospital facilities to cope with any 
Casualty load that may arise; for the speedy 
settlement of claims by those who have been 
disabled in their country’s service, as well 
as extending aid to them in the period of 
rehabilitation and relocation after their dis- 


The principles involved in this so-called 
G. I, bill of rights appear to be such as to 
commend the measure to our attention and 
to enlist our support. 

We are primarily interested in the welfare 
of these young men now serving throughout 
the globe. These are your boys. Be proud 
of them. Thank God for them, and live up 
to them! 

I wish to speak to you briefly about the 
flood control controversy concerning which 
so much has been written both in Vermont 
and metropolitan newspapers since last the 
general assembly was in regular session. 

As Governor of Vermont, a sovereign State, 
the encroachment by the centralized Federal 
Government on the rights, prerogatives, and 
domain of the State have caused me consider- 
able concern. In general, this same feeling 
is shared, I know, by a majority of chief 
executives of our sister States. 

Here in Vermont, however, in the West 
River Valley, we have had a specific example 
that has brought this whole subject into the 
foreground. 

The Federal, so-called Omnibus Flood 
Control Law of 1936 provided for Federal- 
State cooperation, This act provided that 
the State and the localities benefited by a 
fiood-control project should acquire and pay 
for the lands and rights needed, that the 
Federal Government should pay the construc- 
tion costs, and that the States should take 
over and operate it after completion. It 
also authorized two or more States to enter 
joint agreements or compacts involving flood 
control and to submit such compacts to 
Congress for approval. 

Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
and Connecticut thereupon instituted a 
careful and exhaustive study of their com- 
mon flood-control problems. A definite pro- 
gram to prevent floods by the construction of 
flood control dams in strategic locations was 
the purpose of the four-state compact which 
resulted. This compact was ratified by the 
legislatures of all four States and was sub- 
mitted to the Congress for an approval which 
Was never forthcoming. 

In its stead, the basic policy of the 1936 
law was abruptly changed by the Barkley 
amendment of 1938. The latter was an 
Administration sponsored device the effect 
ot which, by giving the Federal Government 
full authority to acquire sites and build dams 
wherever it wished, was and is to exclude 
Vermont, and every other sovereign State, 
from having any voice in determining what 
may be done within its borders. 

Under existing Federal law, therefore, the 
Federal Government can come into Vermont, 
prepared to spend not the $6,000,000 origi- 
nally proposed but $36,000,000 to erect not a 
flood control but a multipurpose dam at this 
West Dummerston site and in the process 
not only inundate the land but destroy the 
agriculture, commerce, and industry of the 
area. It can do this without the State being 
consulted or having any voice in the matter. 
It can do the same thing not only at West 
Dummerston but elsewhere in the State. 

The basic law, permitting such a situation 
to exist, I believe, is wrong. Only by a 
change in this basic law can the States re- 
capture that which has been surrendered to 
the central government. In pursuing this 
belief, the cooperation of our fellow com- 


pact States has not only been enlisted but 
assured; appearances have been made before 
congressional committees. Conferences and 
correspondence has been had with Vermont's 
delegation in the Congress and positive ac- 
tion there has been taken designed to 
amend existing law and thereby restore to 
the States the rights which are theirs. 

There is an inherent danger in this whole 
situation of which we should all be aware; 
if the central government can take one 
resource of the State, it ultimately can take 
not only one, it can take all, If it can take 
water it can and will take and direct the 
use of land; and land is our greatest natural 
resource. 

I bring this matter to your attention in the 
expectation that it may be your pleasure, by 
proper resolution, to place the general assem- 
bly on record in respect to this particular 
subject. 

The need for action on the matters to 
which I have referred in the foregoing is 
apparent. There are many other subjects, 
not of an emergency nature, that could be 
considered at this special session but, the 
great majority of these will not suffer if left 
for action by the next regular session of the 
general assembly. 

I know that many of you have been put 
to personal inconvenience to attend this 
special session. I appreciate wholeheartedly 
the spirit in which you have convened to 
consider these important matters, 

The inconveniences experienced by us, 
however, are minor when compared to the 
sacrifices which are being made by the men 
in our armed forces, and it is in their interest 
that we meet today. 

Our major efforts should continue to be 
devoted to the strengthening of the demo- 
cratic way they are fighting to preserve. We 
can do no less. 


Baruch’s Bonus for Big Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 20 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Baruch’s Bonus for Big Busi- 
ness,” by Addison Steele, from the Pro- 
gressive, for March 13, 1944. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Barucu’s BONUS FOR BIG BUSINESS 
(By Addison Steele) 


In case anyone has wondered, it is now clear 
that big businessmen of the country will not 
be selling apples on street corners as a reward 
for their wartime “sacrifices.” Barney Baruch, 
late of Wall Street, his helper, John Hancock, 
presently of Wall Street, R. F. C. head Jesse 
Jones, Will Clayton, the world’s biggest cotton 
merchant, and Jimmy Byrnes will see to that. 

These gentlemen have just arranged that 
the lion’s share of the war-created wealth of 
the Nation is to be turned over to a handful 
of major corporations. The veterans, the peo- 
ple, little business, and the American system 
of competitive enterprise can take a licking 
while Standard Oil, Alcoa, United States Steel, 
du Pont, and a few others reap the major 
post-war financial benefits. 
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The blueprint for all these good things fof 
corporate wealth is the recently released Ba- 
ruch-Hancock report, and the tool chosen tg 
insure the result is Will Clayton, the new Sur- 
plus Property Administrator. 


THOSE GOVERNMENT PLANTS 


The Government in the course of the war 
has spent $15,000,000,000 for wartime produc- 
tion; $15,000,000,000 buys a lot of plants and 
equipment. 

This money has been spent on plants that 
for the most part are being run by private 
industries to produce war materials. Far, far 
too many of them are managed by a few com- 
panies, since 70 percent of all Government 
construction contracts is under the control of 
100 corporations. 

Not all of these plants can be used after the 
war. Some, as for example, the munitions 
factories, will be unnecessary the day we have 
no use for an extra thousand 16-inch guns. 
But most of them—the Baruch report esti- 
mates about $10,000,000,000 worth—can pro- 
duce peacetime products. Synthetic rubber, 
aluminum, magnesium, and airplanes are only 
a few of the examples. 

The question of who is going to get that 
$10,000,000,000 worth of plants and equip- 
ment and how much is to be paid for them 
has agitated Washington for months. War 
Mobilization Director Byrnes asked Mr. 
Baruch for the answers and the result is the 
Baruch-Hancock report. 


SELLING OUT TO CORPORATIONS 


It is obvious that whoever controls the dis- 
position of the Government plants controls 
the economic future of the country. These 
plants can be shut down to keep them out of 
competition with private industries or they 
can be run to provide jcbs for thousands of 
people. The can be turned over to a handful 
of businesses to benefit a few companies 
under eastern financial control or they can 
be sold to small businesses scattered through- 
out the country. 

What ought to be done is clear. The Gov- 
ernment should get fair value for what it 
sells. It should keep title to the plants and 
lease their operation so that if the operators 
violate the antitrust laws or profiteer exces- 
sively, the leases can be canceled. It should 
keep yardstick plants in every important in- 
dustry to maintain a measure of reasonable 
profits. In determining the prices to be 
charged and the plants to be shut down, 
it should encourage businesses scattered 
throughout the country. 

The Baruch report catégorically rejects 
every one of these objectives. It demands 
less Government in business and then pro- 
poses a “financial kit” offering different spe- 
cial favors to business. Jts sole “concession” 
to small business is the inclusion of the At- 
torney General on an advisory board of 13. 
It rejects the notion of regional development 
and specifically refuses to give added bidding 
opportunities to small business. 

It rejects the yardstick control entirely, and 
shrinks in horror at the thought of any Gov- 
ernment competition with such outrageous 
monpolies as the Aluminum Co. of America. 
It rejects the leasing method, thus abandon- 
ing all control of the manner in which the 
plants will be used. It rejects every con- 
ceivable proposal to steer the property out of 
the hands of the 100 ruling corporations and 
as a matter of course rejects all proposals to 
prevent these corporations from shutting 
down and junking any plant that might af- 
ford competition. 

One industrialist, worried about post-war 
competition with his own business, recently 
said of a Government plant which he man- 
aged: “When this war is over, I am going to 
take the roof off that Government plant and 
let the rain come in.” The Baruch report 18 
wholly in accord with this philosophy. 

To insure that only the few would benefit 
from the property disposition, Director Byrnes 
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designated the R. F. C. to administer the 
program and the Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, Will Clayton, to be in charge. The 
H. F. C. has been ladling out the United States 
Treasury to big corporations for 12 years and 
has plenty of experience in giving away some- 
thing for nothing. Clayton, a Jesse Jones 
man, who contributed $10,000 to the Liberty 
League in 1936 and supported the Associated 
Farmers, is one of the slickest and most re- 
actionary men in the Government. 


HEAVEN FOR BIG BUSINESS 


The Baruch report barely mentions veter- 
ans. It gives their problems approximately 
4 pages in a 100-page report, promises them 
that each community will have a booth at 
which they can learn their rights, and gives 
them a work director, with vague and un- 
specified duties. Washington observers don't 
believe that veterans will get much from a 
program consisting of little more than Bar- 
ney's comfort stations. 

Press comment has varied. The big-busi- 
ness press, including David Lawrence and the 
Washington Times-Herald, have praised the 
report for its “sound conservatism.” Labor, 
publication of the railroad brotherhoods, 
describes the report as ‘Business’ idea of 
heaven,” and notes that business pressure 
groups “have been given everything they have 
had the nerve to demand,” James G. Patton, 
president of the National Farmers Union, has 
written to President Roosevelt tha’ under the 
Baruch report his organization sees “the peace 
being won by the money changers.” 

Congress should throw out the Baruch- 
Hancock report and start all over again, 


Address at Moultrie, Ga. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. E. COX 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1944 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following address delivered by 
me before a congressional committee 
and the public at Moultrie, Ga., March 
16, 1944: 


My friends, I have not come to intrude 
upon your plans nor to interfere with your 
preparations. I have come, however, to evi- 
dence by my presence my deep appreciation 
of your steadfast loyalty and my gratitude to 
the people who have repeatedly bestowed 
upon me the honor of representing them in 
the Congres of the United States. How well 
I have met every responsibility and discharged 
every duty, my record must be my witness, 

We are assembled during one of the most 
fearful periods of all time. Practically the 
whole world is at war. The roar of cannon, 
the whine of flying missiles and falling 

- bombs, the shrieks of agony and the groans 
of death fill the air wherever fighting man 
meets fighting man. The whole face of the 
earth is drenched with human blood. 

All over the world our sons are in deadly 
conflict with our enemies. Young and im- 
mature as they are, they are pitted against 
the best trained and most experienced mili- 
tary machine ever assembled. These boys are 
fighting their way up the frozen Slopes of 
Italian mountains, foot by foot, driving the 
entrenched enemy ahead of them on their 
way to the Eternal City and the conquest of 
Italy. Others are fighting in the swamps and 
jungies of the Southwest Pacific, driving the 
enemy back island by island on their way to 
Tokio and the defeat of the land of the 
Rising Sun, Still others fly over fortress 


Europe destroying the arsenals of the enemy, 
laying waste his cities and his sources of 
supply. In China our sons carry the war 
directly against the invading horde, driving 
them from the lands of our eastern ally. 
Everywhere, all over the world, American boys 
are engaged in the fight for freedom. Thou- 
sands of these boys already have given their 
lives in the struggle against tyranny and 
oppression. Thousands more will give their 
lives, for they still must face the ordeal of 
invasion. ‘Thousands, too, are being re- 
turned, maimed and wounded, to find their 
place anew in our domestic economy. My 
friends, our primary obligation is to those 
boys. We must support them with all of the 
resources of the Nation—material, moral, and 
spiritual. We must win this war as quickly 
as possible, whatever the cost, whatever the 
material sacrifice, in order that we may bring 
our sons back home to us with a minimum 
loss of life and limb. I have supported the 
war effort of our Government in all its 
phases. I never have criticized the conduct 
of the war and I do not criticize it now. 
Considering our unpreparedness in the be- 
ginning and the disaster at Pearl Harbor, we 
have made incredible progress against the 
enemy on land, at sea, and in the air. Since 
seizing the offensive our boys have known 
neither retreat nor defeat. They continue 
on the march toward ultimate victory. 

While I have full faith and confidence in 
our leadership on the fighting front, it is 
with deep regret that I must say that the 
conduct of domestic affairs on the home front 
has not been such as to meet with my whole- 
hearted approval. While our sons face the 
tyranny of despotism and the oppression of 
conquest abroad, here at home we are con- 
fronted with the tyranny of dictatorship and 
the oppression of bureaucracy. Thet New 
World planners have come a long way during 
recent years. They have atquired constantly 
increasing authority over the affairs of our 
people and our private industry. Congres- 
sional grants of power have been enlarged by 
administrative interpretation and used to 
bring the people under a government of men 
rather than a government of law. 

The great economic principles underlying 
our success as a people and a Nation have 
been freedom of enterprise and individual 
initiative. These principles made us ingen- 
ious and inventive at home and invincible 
abroad. We were unassailable so long as we 
held steadfast to them. 

Our farmers, once the Nation's most in- 
dependent individualists, have lost much of 
their erstwhile independence. They are now 
subjected to the snooping operations of a 
vast horde of bureaucratic agents who swarm 
over the land like a plague of parasites suck- 
ing the lifeblood of their tax-ridden hosts, 
Théy have virtually lost control of their own 
agricultural operations. They are so com- 
pletely regimented that bureaucrats dictate 
the number of acres they may sow, the kind 
and quantity of crops they may grow, and 
the price at which they may sell. They are 
charged with being the stumbling block in 
the war effort, or as being interested only 
in profits, and with responsibility for such 
inflation as we have had. They are sub- 
jected to concerted effort to make scape- 
goats out of them and to be sent off to the 
mountains as sacrificial burnt offerings. The 
truth is that the farmers of America never 
have asked for anything but fair treatment. 
It is not unreasonable that they should want 
the dollar they get out of their crops to buy 
as much of the goods and services they are 
compelled to buy as the dollar they are com- 
pelled to put into their crops. It is not dis- 
loyal that they should want their dollars 
stabilized the same as the dollars of the in- 
dustrial workers are stabilized. They can- 
not understand why their dollar should be 
cheap when the prices of things they must 
buy are dear, and dear when the prices of 
things they must buy are cheap. They do 
protest, and they have the right to protest, 
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against being burned at the stake for the good 
of their own souls. 

There are no people in the world more 
loyal than the farmers of America. It was 
their forefathers who fought for and achieved 
American independence, and it is that inde- 
pendence which they must maintain. The 
only place on God's green footstool where two 
blades of grass can be made to grow where 
only one grew before is the soil. The only 
place where nature provides honest increase 
as the fruit of honest toil is on the farm. De- 
stroy the farm and there will not remain a 
single vestige of any kind of economy, 

While it has been almost impossible for 
you to secure farm machinery, our global 
philanthropists have been sending it all over 
the world, even to nonbelligerents. You may 
be sure they did not overlook Africa, where 
Nylon hose and galloping dominoes prove 
far more acceptable than tractors or plows, 
Under their latest program these interna- 
tional spendthrifts plan to give away to for- 
eign nations 250,000 American plows. Do you 
need a plow? They plan to give away 20,000 
American drills—seed, fertilizer, and lime 
drills. They plan to give away 40,000 harrows 
and harrow parts, Do you need a harrow? 
They plan to give away 10,000 binders, 10,000 
cultivators, 6,000 reapers, 50,000 mowers, 
30,000 tractors, 30,000 trailers, 30,000 sepa- 
rators, and 20,000 rakes, together with thou- 
sands of parts—a grand total of some 500,000 
items of American farm machinery or parts; 
while American farmers and their Repre- 
sentatives in Congress who intercede for them 
are denied enough machinery or enough parts 
with which to provide the food necessary 
for our fighting boys or our civilian popula- 
tion. 

Our farmers are partially organized, but 
they must become completely so, for it is the 
multiplied strength of individuals, big and 
little, that adds up to irresistible power. I 
should like to see every farmer in Georgia 
identify himself with the Georgia Farm 
Bureau Federation headed by our friend and 
neighbor, Lynwood Wingate. I witnessed the 
fight recently conducted by him that 
brought about the change of the program of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation affecting 
peanuts. While he did not get all he de- 
manded, he was able to get an increase of $10 
per ton in the price of peanuts, and that 
means millions of dollars to the farmers who 
produce peanuts, 

I do not contend that war may not have 
necessitated some program of equitable dis- 
tribution of our resources; but I do insist 
that to live in a state of regimented chaos 
is to live in slavery. Bureaucratic domina- 
tion and dictatorship is not something new. 
It was old when the Pharaohs were building 
the pyramids and is today the outworn mode 
of a dead past, Thomas Jefferson knew the 
dangers of autocratic rule by a bureaucracy 
drunk with power. He stated his views in 
these words: 

“An elected despotism was not the govern- 
ment we fought for but one which should 
not only be founded on true free principles, 
but in which the powers of government 
should be so divided and balanced among 
general bodies of magistracy as that no one 
could transcend their legal limits without 
being effectually checked and restrained by 
the others.” 

My friends, love of country is not the ex- 
clusive property of the bureaucrats at Wash- 
ington. Patriotism is not a noble emotion 
peculiar only to those in places of public 
power: Desire to win this war is not con- 
fined to the hearts of those who are willing, 
apparently, to tear down the traditional gov- 
ernmental, economic, and social system of 
this Nation, while their fellow citizens are 
battling on foreign lands to preserve that 
system. Love of country, love of home and 
patriotism is not confined to any class, any 
section, or any political party in this country. 
All honest men love liberty. All well-bal- 
anced, intelligent people believe in the kind 
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of government we have if they have lived 
under it in America long enough to know its 
blessings. 

There was a line recently used in a docu- 
ment called the Manifesto on British Lib- 
erty. This manifesto was written by mem- 
bers of different political parties in British 
public life who desire to restore and see per- 
petuated the spirit of individual liberty and 
responsibility which characterized not only 
Britain’s period of greatness, but which has 
characterized the nobility, the lofty purpose, 
and the courageous sacrifices, which have 
marked the pathway of the United States of 
America for 150 years. The line in that man- 
ifesto is one which has been true through- 
out all history. It was true in the days of 
man’s dawning consciousness. It was true 
when the taskmasters were driving the slaves 
to the building of the pyramids. It was true 
when Rome fell, and it is true in this day of 
peril and conflict. Let me quote it to you: 
“Power corrupts and absolute power corrupts 
absolutely.” 

Let me say to you what George Washington 
and Thomas Jefferson and every great states- 
man in our history knew—that is—that there 
is only one depository of complete govern- 
mental power which power does not corrupt 
and that depository isin the people. Thomas 
Jefferson said: “No government can continue 
good but in the control of the people.” 

Just the minute that great power, vast 
contral, adulation, and an avalanche of hon- 
ors come to any man, if it is too long con- 
tinued, it does something to him. That is 
what these wise men meant when they said: 
“Power corrupts and absolute power corrupts 
absolutely.” 

My friends, we must win this war. All 
that our heroic forbears fought for, bled for, 
died for, sacrificed for, worked for, is in the 
balance. All that posterity could hope for 
isin the balance. We stand in the awful spot 
between the sacrifices of those who have gone 
before us and the sacrifices of those who are 
to come after us and we in this day and gen- 
eration have the terrible. the awful, task of 
deciding whether the blood and sacrifice of 
our forbears was in vain and at the same time 
whether the racrifices of those who shall 
come after us shall be in vain. It is our task 
in our day and generation to protect the 
heritage which has been handed down to us, 
the heritage of liberty; the heritage of a 
preat, rich, rescurceful country; the heritage 
of the Bill of Rights; the heritage of spiritual 
and ‘cultural progress and the opportunity 
to continue that Only in doing 
that can we contribute to the spiritual and 
cultural progress of the other peoples of the 
world. Let me say to you that it is only a 
sound, solvent, free America that can help 
the other peoples of the world at all. Oniy a 
sound, solvent, free America can hold aloft 
the beacon of liberty to light the way of other 
nations and other peoples back to sanity, 
peace, and progress. 

It is only a sound, solvent, free America 
that can have the strength to uphold hu- 
manity’s ideals in the doubtful days which 
are bound to follow this awful conflict. Only 
a sound, solvent, free America can help to 
compose the terrible hatred, can help to mini- 
mize the plagues, and help repair the de- 
struction wrought in this mad orgy of war. 

My friends, I said that I have not been able 
to give my wholehearted approval to the con- 
duct of public affairs on the home front. I 
will tell you why. I have not been able to 
give approval to the labor policy of the ad- 
ministration. I think it has been a disgrace 
to the Nation. I have condemned the collu- 
sion between the administration and large 
groups of our people that has led to strikes 
while our sons have been fighting and dying. 
I have condemned the collusion that has pil- 
laged the public purse and penalized the 
right of any citizen to work. No one should 


have the right to claim privileges greater 
than those to which our soldiers are entitled. 
If one of our soldiers should strike for smok- 
ing privileges in the midst of battie, or lay 
down his gun because he does not like his 
commanding officer, or leave his battalion be- 
cause he thinks his pay is not adequate, he 
would be court martialed and shot. 

I have protested against the prosecution of 
so-called social reforms under the cloak of 
war. I have resisted with all my might and 
power the effort to federalize the Nation and 
everything that is in it. I do not want our 
Womanhood nationalized and made 
property. I do not want our little children 
stripped of parental care and made the wards 
of government. I want to preserve the home. 
I want to preserve the institutions that our 
fathers and our fathers’ fathers established. 
I have protested against the effort to make a 
melting pot of the South and I have resisted 
the campaign to mongrelize our people: 

I have defended the sovereignty of the 
States and upheld the doctrine of home rule 
and self-determinism. I do not want to see 
the rights of the States and the liberties of 
the people fed into the greedy maw of the 
general government. 

My friends, we must keep the covenant 
which the founding fathers made with des- 
tiny. The Constitution and the Bill of Rights 
never must be exchanged for glittering prom- 
ises of new-world-order makers, 

There must be no vested interest in this 
gigantic struggle in which we are now en- 
gaged. Our Nation’s danger must not be 
exploited by any individual, class, or group 
for the gains of profit or power. 

oe can be no picket line in the victory 
e. 
A strike against production is a strike 
against victory. 

Whenever the workers on the home front 
throw down their tools they are inviting our 
soldiers to throw down their guns. Disrupted 
industry means disrupted preduction. Dis- 
rupted production means delayed deliveries. 
Delayed deliveries mean defeats and defeats 
mean slavery and death. 

Strikes and all other causes of disruption 
and delay in the production of machines and 
munitions are no longer within the realm of 
social reform or political consideration. T: 
imperil every man, woman, and child in this 
Nation. They imperil all the men, women, 
and children in all the other nations, either 
those now subjugated by the dictators or 
those who are fighting with us to stop this 
slaughter of the despots. 

Only a strong, united, producing America 
can win this war. 

My friends, I plead not for self or party, 
but for America. When our sons of glory 
come marching home I want them to find the 
same strong, virile America which they, left 
when they went to war to fight for its preser- 
vation. I do not want to see our govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for 
the people completely uprooted and utterly 
destroyed. I want to see the Southern 
States of this Union emerge from the status 
of a conquered province. I do not want to 
see the South longer treated as a guinea pig 
for the experimentations of the New World 
builders. I do not want to see it made longer 
to serve as the tail of its own political kite. 
I want to see it stand on its own feet and 
fight for its own existence and for the preser- 
vation of its own civilization. What has been 
done and what is being done to it now by its 
supposed friends is no less iniquitous than 
the outrages it was compelled to suffer dur- 
ing the carpet-bag rule of the last century at 
the hands of its confessed foes. 

When the two-thirds rule governing the 
nomination of Democratic Party candidates 
for Presidency and Vice Presidency was abro- 
gated, the South completely lost its power in- 
dependently to influence national party af- 
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fairs. The abrogation of this rule puts into 
the hands of a single Northern State that 
rarely goes Democratic, power to outvote a 
half dozen Southern States that never go 
any other way. It is true that the South mey 
still vote in national elections, but only for 
candidates chosen by others. So long as the 
South submits to this, a single Northern 
State in the politically doubtful column and 
with only a handful of people will continue 
to receive governmental favors far in excess 
of those received by a half dozen Southern 
States with large populations. It would 
mean that a single State in the North that 
rarely goes Democratic will continue to be the 
recipient of governmental favors far exceed- 
ing those bestowed upon the entire South. 
It will mean that the South will continue to 
be the Lazarus of its own party and the step 
child of the Nation. 

Now is the time for the South to make 
itself heard. A national election is ahead 
of us. Let the Governors, the national com- 
mitteemen, party organizations, and others 
in the Southern States demand of the na- 
tional nominating convention that the two- 
thirds rule be reenacted and that the people 
responsible for the life of the Democratic 
Party and for the victories it has won be 
given some voice in the election of candidates 
for whom they are expected to vote. Let 
the demand be made upon candidates for 
Presidency and Vice Presidency before the 
convention is held that they make disclosure 
of their attitude toward the proposal to re- 
enact this two-thirds’ rule. Here is pre- 
sented an opportunity to improve an un- 
happy relationship that needs to be improved, 
for this business of the tail wagging the dog 
has already continued too long. 

My friends, let me say in conclusion that 
every consideration must be subordinated to 
the task of winning the war. Only a strong, 
united, producing America can win it. Only 
that unity which is practical and productive 
can win it. Unity is not merely a slogan; 
it is not an empty phrase; it is intelligent 
cooperation translated into action. 

No matter how bravely our soldiers fight, 
this war cannot be won unless we make our 
productive forces efficient and energetic be- 
yond anything we have ever attempted. It 
is for us in the United States of America 
to say whether the future shall hold only 
tears and toil and taxes, or whether it shall 
glow with hope, progress, and prosperity. 

It is for us in the United States of America 
to say whether or not the cause of liberty 
shall be betrayed by selfishness and greed, 
indolence and indifference, or whether we 
shall prove ourselves worthy of the great 
heritage of freedom and culture which our 
forefathers sacrificed and bled to give us. 

My friends, it rests upon us and America 
to say whether ours shall be an elective 
despotism, which was not the government 
our fathers fought for, or a government 
founded on true, free principles; a govern- 
ment in which power shall be so divided and 
balanced as that none can transcend their 
legal limits without being effectually checked 
and restored by the owners. 

Finally, my fellow citizens, it rests upon 
us here at home to determine whether those 
heroic men fighting on the far-flung battle 
fronts shall suffer and die in vain, betrayed 
by their own people behind the lines, or 
whether with our help they shall win a vic- 
tory so decisive and conclusive that America 
may help to write an enduring peace. 

We must, if necessary, give all we have. 
We must spare no effort; we must shrink at 
no sacrifice; we must hesitate at no task to 
win this war. 

It is we who must preserve freedom, assure 
liberty for ourselves and our posterity, and 
guarantee for all the world that the free 
spirit of mankind shall not be destroyed, that 
the glory of the stars that stud the irmament 
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shall continue the joy and comfort of those 
who love truth, render justice, and worship 
God; that the toll that liberty takes from 
hearts that bleed and break in her cayse shall 
Dot have been taken in vain. 


Discussions on Free Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Moneay, March 20, 1944 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, there 
has just been brought to my attention a 
most interesting booklet describing a pro- 
gram that has recently been inaugurated 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. Because of its very na- 
ture I consider it rather a duty to give 
my reactions to the basic thinking that 
inspired this work. 

The gap that has existed for too many 
years between the individual Congress- 
man and his constituents has been like a 
plague to us all. Too rarely do the think- 
ing people of the Nation pay much at- 
tention to their Government and those 
who represent them in the legislative 
branch. 

The United States Chamber has re- 
cently issued a booklet entitled, Wanted: 
Men Who Know.” This interesting docu- 
ment proposes a Nation-wide series of 
lecture discussions on free enterprise. It 
frankly raises the question of whether or 
not the American business leader under- 
stands what he is supporting in a system 
that has been given many high-sounding 
terms. 

I can think of nothing more funda- 
mentally sound in this period of war than 
to rekindle in the hearts and minds of 
Americans the fact that they are the re- 
cipients of a system, term it what you 
will, that has provided us with the high- 
est standard of living the world has ever 
known, the flexible qualities that we have 
seen in the past few years of swinging 
from peacetime to concentrated wartime 
production, and with all of these preserv- 
ing jealously the rights of freemen. 

I want to commend here the farsight- 
ed, sound thinking that prompted the 
creation of this program. Its benefits 
will be recorded in a strengthening of our 
free political institutions, in raising the 
standard of sound public thinking, and in 
placing in the minds of the people a 
warmer and deeper respect for repre- 
sentative government and its place in a 
free country. 

The first series of programs of this no- 
ture was sponsored by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Los Angeles and was con- 
ducted at Olympia, Wash. Those who 
participated were high in their praise of 
the good resulting from the meetings. 

It is refreshing to learn that the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States is 
fostering free enterprise discussions 
throughout the Nation. There could be 
no more opportune time for the promo- 
tion of such a movement. 


The A B C’s of Post-War Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1944 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, a post- 
war tax committee has been set up by 
Minority Leader Joe Martin to draft a 
post-war tax program for the Nation. 
Anticipating the day when the Republi- 
can Party will once more have control of 
the Congress and assume the responsi- 
bility of post-war problems, this com- 
mittee has been set up to make a thor- 
ough study of the tax situation, to plana 
post-war tax program that will insure a 
sound and prosperous national economy, 
and to prepare recommendations to pre- 
sent to the next Congress. It is felt that 
simplification of the present tax muddle 
is necessary, and that a return must be 
made to sound tax principles. 

In recent years the taxing power has 
been used too often for punitive purposes 
rather than for revenue purposes. Our 
post-war-tax policy and tax program will 
determine whether new industries aris- 
ing out of the war will be permitted to 
develop by encouraging the investment 
of risk capital. Business and industrial 
expansion must be the chief aim of a 
post-war-tax program in order to pre- 
vent another era of unemployment. As 
a member of this Post-War-Tax Com- 
mittee, I realize the committee has been 
given a tough assignment. 

The people of the Nation, as well as 
the Members of Congress should be in- 
terested in the fundamentals of taxa- 
tion. We need information on this sub- 
ject because taxation affects the lives, 
the standard of living, the opportunities 
for jobs of all the people. It will deter- 
mine the future of America. I am there- 
fore including in my remarks a copy of 
an editorial by James H. McGraw, Jr., 
president, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
Inc., because I consider the editorial 
covers the A B C of post-war taxation, 
and really gives a thumbnail sketch of 
the fundamentals of a tax program. 
This editorial on taxation deserves study 
and serious thought by every Member of 
the Congress, in both House and Senate. 
I consider it the best and clearest exposi- 
tion of the theory of taxation, in short 
form, that I have ever seen. It is the 
alpha and omega of taxation expressed 
in simple language. I recommend its 
thoughtful consideration: 

[From the Washington Post of March 
16, 1944] 
OUR PRESENT TAX SYSTEM WILL KILL POST-WAR 
JOBS 

There are three principal ways of making a 
living. First, getting on someone's pay roll. 
About three out of four of us fall in this 
group; we are jobholders. 

Second, lending one’s savings to business 


enterprises. Millions of us get some income, 
large or small, by lending our savings, dis 
rectly as in stocks and bonds, or indirectly 
through such channels as insurance com- 
panies and banks. We are suppliers of loan 
capital. 
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Third, starting or helping to start a busi- 
ness enterprise. About one out of four of 
us has his own business enterprise, and sev- 
eral millions of us are part: owners of busi- 
ness enterprises. Those of us who go into 
business for ourselves and those of us who 
are part owners of enterprises are job makers, 

The number of men who attempt to make 
their living in whole or in part by starting 
new businesses or by expanding old ones de- 
pends upon the outlook for profits. When 
the outlook for profits improves, thousands 
of new jobs open up and thousands of men 
go to work; and, as men go to work, every- 
body benefits. 

When the prospect for profits is bad, the 
demand for labor, capital, and raw materials 
drops. It may be roughly estimated that an 
improvement in the prospect for profits of 
$1,000,000,000 raises the amount of wages for 
labor anywhere from two to five billion dol- 
lars. In other words, for every $1 of profit, 
$2 to $5 of wages is created for job holders, 

One of the principal factors in the outlook 
for profits is the amount and the kind of 
taxes, After the war the Federal Govern- 
ment will need to raise each year about $20,- 
000,000,000 in taxes—three times the amount 
required before the war and six times the 
amount required in the twenties. 

Obviously, the bigger the tax needs, the 
greater the danger that the Government will 
discourage enterprise and so diminish the 
number of jobs, after the war. That’s why it 
is so important for every American to under- 
stand the part that texes play in determining 
the level of employment. 

Our present tax system is full of needless 
complexities—a source of confusion and de- 
spair. In fact, it would seem almost as if 
our tax laws had been written for the pur- 
pose of making private enterprise unworkable, 
When the war is over there must be a thor- 
ough reform of our entire tax system. 

The tax system should be coordintaed with 
the broader objectives of monetary and fiscal 
policy. Federal, State, and local tax policies 
should be integrated as to principles and 
objectives. 

Taxes play too important a role in our total 
economic life to ignore the adverse conse- 
quences of unrelated and inconsistent poli- 
cies of different taxing jurisdictions. The fol- 
lowing reform measures are needed: 

Make all taxes apparent, not concealed. 
Taxes should be levied, in the main, directly 
upon individuals so that each of us will know 
how much our Goverhment is costing him. 

Repeal the tax-exempt privilege for all new 
securities issued by all governmental juris- 
dictions. Eliminate excise (hidden) taxes 
which place a disproportionate burden on per- 
sons with lower incomes so as to encourage 
greater consumption and provide an expanded 
market for our vast industrial capacity. 

Rely upon the personal income tax as the 
main source of revenue, with broad coverage, 
but reduce the upper range of personal income 
tax rates to a maximum of perhaps 50 or 60 
percent, so that risk-taking and job-making 
investments will be encouraged. 

Coordinate corporation and individual in- 
come taxes so as to avoid double taxation 
and impediments to risk taking. Full credit 
should be given to stockholders for all corpo- 
tate income taxes paid. 

Repeal the excess-profits tax so that indus- 
try can use this “seed money” for creating 
peacetime jobs. The excess-profits tax will 
destroy all incentive to do a larger volume of 
business than in 1939, since it appropriates 
virtually all increase in profits above the level 
of 1939. 

Encourage formation of new enterprises by 
allowing tax exemptions for a period of 8 
years. Provide for averaging of incomes over 
@ period of years, in order to remove discrim- 
ination against those with irregular incomes 
and those who take risks of loss in business 
ventures, 
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Reform tax administration to simplify 
forms and procedures, to broaden the scope 
of enforcement, and to encourage the spirit 
of fairness, 


Develop United States Mineral Resources 
First 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1944 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently Mr. W. L. Batt, Vice Chairman of 
the War Production Board, delivered an 
address in New York City, in which he 
advocated extensive imports of minerals 
from South America, because he con- 
tended that the war demands have vir- 
tually exhausted mining resources in the 
United States. 

During the war, the State of Idaho has 
contributed vast quantities of critical 
and strategic minerals, including tung- 
sten and mercury, and it is pertinent to 
observe that domestic mineral deposits 
offer almost unlimited potential develop- 
ment. 

Gov. C. A. Bottolfsen, of Idaho, has 
criticised the proposals now being made 
to give preference to imports at the ex- 
pense of our own production. It is likely 
that a national policy will soon be for- 
mulated in reference to raw materials 
for the post-war period. Therefore, I 
am submitting the views outlined in a 
letter by Governor Bottolfsen, in which 
he contends that the development of our 
our mineral resources should take prece- 
dence: 

STATE or IpaHo, 
Boise, March 14, 1944. 
Hon. Henry DworsHax, 
Representative, Second District 
of Idaho, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN DWORSHAK: I have 
your letter under date of March 7 in which 
you enclose a letter you have received from 
Mr. W. L. Batt, vice chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board, under date of March 3. With 
Mr. Batt's letter was enclosed a copy of an 
advance release of the War Production Board 
in which appears the text of an address by 
Mr. Batt made on February 23, 1944, before 
the Bond Club in New York City under the 
titie “Peace and Foreign Trade.” In this out- 
line and also in the letter Mr. Batt attempts 
to justify the policy he proposes to close 
down existing mines and to build up a stock 
pile reserve by purchasing metals from our 
South American neighbors. 

I presume that Mr. Batt’s policy is in line 
With the so-called “good neighbor” program 
now being advanced, and I wish to emphasize 
again that Idaho is vigorously opposed to 
such a destructive proposal. As I stated in 
my former letter to you, Idaho’s producing 
mines—and there are several—have ore bod- 
ies blocked out which guarantee production 
of the present high-production record for 
from 50 to 100 years. It so happens also that 
Mining is Idaho's third largest industry at 
the present time and we certainly are opposed 
to a theory of government which destroys an 
industry so important to our State, 

May I call your attention also to the fact 
that in Idaho we have a vast mineral area— 
5,000,000 acres—largely unexplored, in which, 


we are confident, there are millions of tons 
of several strategic metals sufficient ade- 
quately to supply the Nation's needs for the 
next century. We cannot agree to a philoso- 
phy or theory of government that would sum- 
marily destroy such an important industry, 
and I think Mr. Batt’s suggestion that our 
mines remain inactive while we acquire our 
needs from foreign countries is not good 
business for our State or Nation. 

I believe that foreign imports of ore would 
prove the ruination of not only Idaho’s metal 
mines but mines in other Western States. It 
seems to me that it is necessary to expose 
the scheme of the War Production Board to 
bring about foreign ore imports as a national 
objective. The present protective tariff on 
metals must be maintained in order to guard 
against those who would destroy this industry 
by importation from countries where living 
standards are low and prices lower. 

Mr. Arthur Campbell, State mine inspec- 
tor, made the following statement recently 
in an annual report: 

“The mining industry is acknowledged as 
an important economic asset, and the min- 
eral potentialities of Idaho are well estab- 
lished. This department and the mining 
fraternity are looking forward with confidence 
and enthusiasm to an even greater expan- 
sion of the mining industry in Idaho. The 
future depends upon the success with which 
the problems of low-grade ores are solved 
and upon the encouragement given this min- 
ing development. Big mines are no longer 
found; they are made.” 

I wish to quote again from Mr. Campbell’s 
report as follows: 

“The entire history and development of 
the State of Idaho has a background of min- 
ing. At present, mining is the third largest 
industry in the State and the source of livelf- 
hood for more than 50,000 persons. It is the 
principal industrial support of many thriv- 
ing communities. Its expenditures for labor, 
materials, and supplies, power, and transpor- 
tation run into millions of dollars annually. 
It uses millions of feet of timber each year, 
forms a real and ready market for food com- 
modities produced in the State’s agricultural 
sections, and furnishes one of Idaho’s im- 
portant sources of employment. Wages and 
salaries paid by the industry each year 
amount to approximately $9,000,000. It 
spends more than $5,000,000 for materials and 
supplies. Another $6,000,000 is spent for 
ore transportation and smelting. The indus- 
try pays approximately $2,000,000 each year 
in taxes.” 


Here is another statement made by Mr. 
Campbell, quoting the Wallace Miner, a 
weekly newspaper, which I think empha- 
sizes again the importance of our industry: 
“Newly discovered strategic mineral resources 
in Idaho have within the past few months 
made the United States independent of for- 
eign supplies which were suddenly discon- 
tinued due to shipping hazards resulting 
from the war.” 

The war has brought about the develop- 
ment of new mineral resources in our State. 
In addition to the leadership we have already 
established in lead, silver, zinc, copper, gold, 
and other so-called ordinary metals, we have 
also large deposits of cluminum, antimony, 
chromium, manganese, mica, nickel, quartz 
crystal, quicksilver, tin, and tungsten. In 
fact, we have tungsten deposits in our State 
sufficient to operate at present high produc- 
tion for over 100 years. 

It seems strange that so much stress is 
being laid upon our presumed “have not” con- 
dition and so much emphasis is being laid 
upon the need for developing and improving 
the mineral resources of foreign countries. 
Idaho must definitely and emphatically lend 
its voice and influence against destruction 
or even curtailment of those vast resources 
as embraced in our mining areas. I again 
request that our Idaho delegation use every 
means possible to thwart the efforts of the 
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Production Board in what appears to he a 
well-defined plan to destroy the mining in- 
dustry of the West. 
Tours very uy, 
O. A. Borrotrsen, 
Governor, 


Progress Reported in A. A. F. Program To 
Utilize Former C. A. A. Personnel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE OUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1944 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just read a statement from the War De- 
partment which forcefully tells the par- 
tial story of what the Army Air Forces 
have been accomplishing during the co- 
operative pilot-training program with 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. I 
believe all Members of Congress will be 
interested in the information which fol- 
lows: 


The Army Air Forces has reported progress 
in its program to utilize approximately 5,000 
trainees and enlisted reservist instructors 
formerly in the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, War Training Service, the War Depart- 
ment announced today. 

Trainees and instructors alike have been 
given their choice of continuing in the fol- 
lowing training program of the Army Air 
Forces: (1) Aviation cadet, if qualified; (2) 
volunteering for glider training, if qualified; 
and (3) volunteering for technical training. 
In addition, instructors have been given the 
opportunity of qualifying for pilot assign- 
ments. The Army Air Forces will give special 
flying tests and physical examinations to such 
applicants, and all instructors who meet the 
qualifications will be employed as commis- 
sioned officers. 

Of the 4,687 trainees, all of whom are en- 
listed personnel in the Army, the Army Air 
Forces reported 974 qualified for aviation 
cadet training, 651 for glider training, 2,618 
for technical training, 310 for specialist du- 
ties; and 134 were hospitalized, given fur- 
loughs, and are otherwise accounted for. 

Among the 651 enlisted reservist instruc- 
tors in the program, 94 have been reemployed 
by the C. A. A. W. T. S. in other activities, 229 
have applied for assignment to the Air 
Transport Command, 47 have been reported 
by the C. A. A. to the A. A. F. for activation or 
discharge, and the final 245 are in process 
of being reported by the C. A. A. to the A. A. F. 
for activation or discharge. 

The A. A. F. Transport Command is accept- 
ing C. A. A-W. T. S. pilots who have 1,000 
fiying hours, 200 of which are in aircraft of 
200 horsepower or more; 6 months’ time in 
the Enlisted Reserve; can pass the Army Class 
2 physical examination; can. pass compre- 
hensive flight tests in basic type Army 
trainer; and successfully complete both the 
course in instrument flying and the twin-en- 
gine transition course now being conducted 
at various A. A. F. training establishments. 
Because the C. A. A. men generally are quali- 
fied to fly only light airplanes, it will be nec- 
essary for the A. A. F. to give those who meet 
A. A. F. requirements further instruction at 
Army schools to qualify them for their duty 
with A. T. C., which will consist primarily of 
ferrying combat type aircraft. Candidates 
meeting all the requirements will be eligible 
for service-pilot rating, commissions as sec- 
ond lieutenants and assignment to ferrying 
activities, 
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The termination of the C. A. A-W. T. S. 
program and the subsequent availability of 
a number of male pilots in varying stages of 
fiying proficiency has attracted public atten- 
tion to the Women's Air Force Service pilot 
program. The Wasp program to utilize 
women pilots for noncombat flying assign- 
ments has been found to be militarily sound 
and necessary, Men released by the termi- 
nation of the C. A. AW. T. S. program can 
be used for services for which women are not 
suited, whereas women pilots are qualified 
for certain flying duties which they can dis- 
charge as competently as men. Women are 
currently ferrying combat aircraft of virtu- 
ally all types from factories to points of de- 
livery to combat crews. They also fly tow- 
target planes, planes for gunnery training 
by air-crew members, and do aerial courier 
work, 

The foregoing is in keeping with Army Air 
Force’s policy to employ both men and women 
in such manner as to contribute the maxi- 
mum to the war effort. 


Mr. Speaker, it was my privilege as a 
member of the House Civil Service Com- 
mittee, to listen to testimony by General 
Arnold, of the Air Forces, in a hearing 
June 24, 1943. He said at that time: 


When we started this thing, as you remem- 
ber, there were a lot of “cant’s” thrown right 
in our face. You can’t fly the North Atlan- 
tic. You can't take small-engined airplanes 
across. You can’t take fighters across. You 
can't fiy the Pacific. We have not only flown 
the Pacific and the North Atlantic, but have 
actually taken fighter airplanes across the 
North Atlantic. We have taken them across 
the Pacific and they all got to their destina- 
tion in Australia. 


General Arnold then said: 


We, in the United States have one wonder- 
ful thing, and that is the American youth. 
The American youth who does not know the 
meaning of the word “can't.” It has been a 
tremendous help to us. 


I made the observation, following his 
remarks, in the following language: 


I cannot allow the hearing to close without 
saying that I consider General Arnold not 
only a personality but a guiding genius of 
the Army Air Forces, which will be the de- 
cisive factor in the winning of this war. I 
speak in no disparagement of the other allied 
branches of our armed forces, but I say to 
you, General, that the American people and 
the people of the world are increasingly be- 
coming cognizant that you and those who 
have gathered with you are going to bring 
to a successful conclusion this terrible con- 
flict. I feel it deeply, and I must express 
it. 


My colleagues of the House, the report 
of the splendid work which has been 
done cooperatively, is a further indica- 
tion of that spirit and performance bring- 
ing America nearer to victory. I com- 
mend General Arnold and those who 
work effectively under his command, 


The Country’s Call to One and All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1944 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 


orD, I include the following poem by 
Horace C, Carlisle: 
THE COUNTRY’S CALL TO ONE AND ALL 
The country’s call comes to us all— 
Let him, who can, respond, 
And purchase, when he hears the call, 
At least one Vict’ry bond. 
If he can't do this, let him buy 
A few stamps every week. 
Let’s keep Old Glory floating high, 
And win the peace we seek. 


To purchase War bonds is to loan 
To our own Government, 

And help her save what is our own. 
And save this continent, 

The greatest continent on earth, 
From horrors wrought by war, 

That freedom may have that new birth 
Which we are fighting for. 


In buying stamps and bonds we are 
Providing the supplies, 

The needed implements of war, 
Wherein our safety lies, 

For those now bravely fighting in 
Our stead—then let us give 

For those who fight that we may win, 
Who die that we may live. 

—Horace C. Carlisle. 


John Barry, First Commodore and Father 
of the United States Navy Under the 
Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MAURICE J. SULLIVAN 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondaz, March 20, 1944 


Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following address de- 
livered by me Friday, March 17, 1944, 
St. Patrick’s Day, at Franklin Square, 
Washington, D. C., the site of the monu- 
ment to Commodore John Barry, in the 
presence of the Irish War Veterans on 
the occasion of the placing by them of a 
wreath on the Barry monument: 

We are assembled here today to pay trib- 
ute to John Barry, captain and commodore 
of the Revolution and ranking commodore 
and father of the United States Navy under 
the Constitution. His monument, erected by 
a grateful Nation and dedicated May 14, 1914, 
stands before you. Another stands in Inde- 
pendence Square at Philadelphia, dedicated 
Saturday, March 16, 1907, under the auspices 
of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick. St. Pat- 
rick's Day fell in that year on the next day, 
a Sunday, and it is fitting that our tribute 
here should come again with the observance 
of St. Patrick's Day. 

John Barry was born in County Wexford, 
Ireland, in 1745. He died in Philadelphia on 
his estate on Strawberry Hill, in 1803, 3 years 
after the death of his friend and sponsor, 
George Washington, and 9 years before the 
War of 1812, for which he vainly preached a 
plan of preparedness. From boyhood he 
served 11 years as a sailor and for more than 
25 years, first under the Continental Con- 
gress and later under the Government of the 
United States, he was in the forefront on the 
sea and in the planning, fitting and command 
of our infant Navy, besides rendering service 
on land in the battles of Princeton and 
Trenton. 

Barry’s services were first placed at the 
command of the Revolutionary fathers in 
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1775 when he placed the brig Black Prince 
of which he was captain, in the service of 
the Colonies. His first important command 
was as captain of the American brig Ler- 
ington in 1776, carrying 16 14-pounder guns 
and a crew of 70 men. This ship was the first 
vessel of the American Navy to whom the flag 
of an enemy nation was struck in actual 
battle. The Lezington captured the British 
sloop Edward attached to the frigate Liver- 
pool, April 7, 1776, From there the Lez- 
ington went on to achieve fame for America 
and disgrace for her enemies, 

Lexington was so named at Barry’s sugges- 
tion in memory of the Battle of Lexington 
where on April 19, 1775, was fired “the shot 
heard round the world.” Here was recorded 
the first British defeat in the Revolution. 
The name “Lexington” was carried in the 
Civil War by the Mississippi River ironclad, 
and later passed on to the aircraft carried 
Lexington, sunk in the South Pacific and re- 
placed by the newer and greater Lexington 
which still menances the Japanese Navy. 

The principal achievements of Barry in 
the Revolution were as captain of the Alli- 
ance, a frigate which spread glory on American 
arms, and later in the undeclared war on 
France in 1798. It was the Alliance, under 
Barry, that saved the Bon Homme Richard 
under John Paul Jones from defeat at the 
hands of the Serapis. 

On February 22, 1797, on his birthday, 
George Washington, after his second term of 
Office as President, but effective as from June 
4, 1794, commissioned John Barry as captain 
of the Navy, commanding the frigate United 
States with the rank of commodore and sen- 
ior commander of the new United States 
squadron. The United States, together with 
the Constitution, Constellation, and other 
vessels was then building and was launched 
May 10, 1797. Under the act of 1798 creating 
the Navy Department under Barry's recom- 
mendation and plans, these ships were com- 
missioned and navy yards were established 
at Portsmouth, N. H., Charlestown (near Bos- 
ton), Philadelphia, Washington, and Norfolk, 
Va 


In 1801, the emergency with France being 
tided over, the disposition arose to neglect the 
Navy. But the error of these advocates of 
disarmament, appeasement, and a peacetime 
navy appeared to our regret when the War of 
1812 came along with disgrace to us except for 
“Barry's boys“ including Stephen Decatur 
who also distinguished himself in 1815 in 
bringing the Bey of Algiers and the pirates of 
Tunis to terms. 

Throughout his life John Barry, standing 6 
feet 4 and weighing 230 pounds, was a man 
of action, of courage, and of exemplary char- 
acter—a devout Roman Catholic having great 
love of Ireland where he was born and of 
America the land of his allegiance. After the 
Revolution ended April 11, 1783, the officers 
of the British ship Sibyl which he captured 
and brought to port, called on him, and he 
returned the visit of courtesy. Commander 
Sweeney hailed him as a “fellow countryman,” 
emphasizing their common birth in Ireland. 
“Not exactly so,” said Barry with dignity, 
“You are a Briton in British uniform and 
service; Iam an American in American uni- 
form and service.” 

While Captain Barry over a period of 8 
years of service in the Revolution and 20 more 
years in service of the United States as a 
nation, fought and lived as an American, he 
never lost his love of Ireland or his hope for 
her freedom. In this he had the support of 
Washington, himself. George Washington 
Parke Custis, the adopted son of Washington, 
took a leading part in the movement carried 
on in the United States for the purpose of 
strengthening the hands of Daniel O'Connell 
in his fight for the Catholic emancipation of 
Ireland. Custis relates that often in the halls 
of the Great Chief (Washington), notable 
Irishmen, including Barry, Moylan, and Fitz- 
Gerald were welcome visitors and comrades in 
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arms. At Valley Vorge in 1776 an Irish officer 
approached Major Forrest and inquired if the 
oath prescribed by Congress might not weil 
pledge attachment to the independence of 
Ireland (an early “four freedoms” idea every- 
where in the world). Major Forrest said that 
that was taking in too much territory but 
suggested that “While we are engaged with 
England on one side, let Ireland seize the 
golden opportunity and assail her on the 
other side.” The Irish officer agreed and 
added that “If Ireland fails to do it, let her 
sons from henceforth and forever, boil their 
potatoes in a wooden skillet.” 

Ireland failed however during the Ameri- 
can Revolution, being restrained by the elo- 
quence of Grattan and Flood and being con- 
tent with the measure of reforms granted 
in 1782. So it came about that for 150 years 
more the Irish people whistled “The Rising 
of the Moon,” in the dark. 

Barry (like Billy Mitchell) sometimes got 
into trouble with the brass hats, owing to his 
pugnacious disposition and his interest in 
the Navy. He did not like it when this Gov- 
ernment in 1795 concluded a treaty with the 
Dey of Algiers involving payment of nearly a 
million dollars of tribute including the gift of 
the frigate Crescent. He protested as it auto- 
matically stopped work on three frigates then 
building for the new navy and their fittings. 
This was an early sample of appeasement 
and disarmament, contrary to Barry’s brand 
of Americanism. The disgrace was later wiped 
out by one of Barry's boys,“ Stephen De- 
catur, In 1815. 

Barry also had a war with two members 
of the Navy board when they ordered him to 
scuttle the Effingham, his ship, and the 
Washington. The British had taken Phila- 
delphia in 1777 and although Barry said he 
could fight his ships and take care of him- 
self and flatly refused to scuttle, he was com- 
pelled to do so and charges were laid against 
him with Congress. Nothing came of it, 
however, but when the Navy board later 
attempted to raise the sunken ships they 
were unable to do so. Barry believed in 
fighting—not in appeasement—and in sink- 
ing enemy ships—not our own. 

It is to be wondered why with the exam- 
ple of John Barry before them, the American 
people ever fell into the error of appease- 
ment or disarmament. The traditions of 
Barry inspire and govern our Navy today— 
to sink enemy ships, not our own; to have 
peace even if we have to fight for it. When 
this war is ended with that victory now so 
certainly promised, the American Navy will 
again take a high place in fame, headed by its 
first founder and squadron commander, that 
captain of the first Lezington—John Barry. 


Bankers Guarantee Title & Trust Co., 
Akron, Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WALTER E. BREHM 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1944 


Mr. BREHM. Mr, Speaker, on March 
14, under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I included a letter from Mr. F. S. 
Carpenter regarding the position of the 
Bankers Guarantee Title & Trust Co., of 
Akron, Ohio, relative to their acquiring 
certain mortgage loans now held by the 
H. O. L. C. This letter was sent to me by 
Mr. Carpenter as a copy of his letter sent 


to Hon. Everett M. DIRKSEN and was not 
in reply to any letter of mine to Mr. Car- 
penter. My sole purpose in submitting 
this statement is for clarification of the 
RECORD as it now appears. 


They Give Their Lives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1944 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave granted me to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include a re- 
markable letter from Capt. Robert M. 
White 2d, of Mexico, Mo., written to his 
father, L. M. White, national president 
of the Inland Press Association, and pub- 
lished as an editorial in the Mexico 
Ledger: 

THEY GIVE THEIR LIVES—THEY DO NOT LOSE THEM 


The following letter from Capt. Robert M. 
White 2d, of this city, who was 3 
returned to Australia after 6 months’ com. 
bat duty in New Guinea, is particularly ner 
tinent in its comment as the casualty lists 
grow with the intensity of the war: 

FEBRUARY 17, 1944. 

Dear Dap: I have just received the Decem- 
ber 9th Weekly Ledger. 

It is an historic issue for on page 1 are 
pictures of the 14 Audrain County lads who 
have met death in the war to date. 

But there was one thing I didn’t under- 
stand. The headline over those pictures read: 

“Audrain County men who have lost their 
lives in service.” 

That isn’t like the Ledger. Men in service 
don’t lose their lives. People lose umbrellas, 
golf balls, and at poker; but men in service 
don't lose their lives, 

They give their lives. 

Once a man faces the stark reality of death 
under fire he knows why he is in service. He's 
not wearing a uniform merely to e around 
in training camps in the States, march up 
and down parade grounds with a rifle on his 
shoulder, to go to U. S. O. dances. 

No; there is only one reason to be in service 
and that is to fight the enemy. And fighting 
the enemy is to look death in the eye. It’s 
not easy to do. 

There are no volunteers or selectees on the 
battlefield. When the order comes to charge, 
there is no draft board there to pick you up 
and lead you forward into fire. You get up 
on your own and with your own freely given 
strength charge forward amid the blasting, 
screaming hell which may mean death. 

You can’t say a man loses his life under 
those conditions. He gives it. He gives it 
knowingly and for good reason. The reason 
he is there, in service, is to help bring victory 
for a cause. 

Our cause today is not “to make the world 
safe for democracy” or any other pat phrase 
lifted from some politician's speech. Our 
cause is to kill off the enemy and defeat him 
before he can gain strength to come to Amer- 
ica and there rain horror among those we 
love. Can there be a better cause? 

8 some of our 14 lads didn’t die under 

fire. Some of them died in accidents, in 
hospitals, sick, and in airplane wrecks. But 
there is no difference. It is just that they 
gave their lives while en route to the battle- 
field. That is where they were going. They 
were just unlucky. Maybe “unlucky” isn't 
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the right word, for to die for a cause is not 
to be unlucky. It is, rather, to follow the 
footsteps of another Young Man who long 
ago fought for His cause and did not hesitate 
to give, not lose, His life. 


Sincerely, 
Bos, 


New Deal Would Socialize the Wisconsin 


Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1944 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave granted to extend my 
remarks, I am offering herewith a timely 
editorial which appeared in the Janes- 
ville Gazette of Janesville, Wis., on 
Thursday, March 16. It is obvious that 
the editor of the Gazette has correctly 
analyzed the import of propaganda now 
being spread by Government bureau- 
crats. The Congress and the country 
will have to wake up to this threat very 
soon or it will be too late: 


NEW DEAL WOULD SOCIALIZE THE WISCONSIN 
FARMER 


There are 1,400 farmers in this area who 
now have electric power to light their homes 
and operate their machinery and who did 
not have it before rural electrification was 
established. They appreciate its usefulness, 
its comfort, and its potentialities. 

There is a great field for further electrifi- 
cation of farms, and it may be that the 
Government will have to help private indus- 
try to extend the necessary lines. But that 
is not the aim of this administration. 

Joseph P. Schaenzer, Government rural 
electrification expert, painted a beautiful 
picture of the new easy-way farming with 
electrical helps as he talked to rural folks 
at Madison this week. All Wisconsin farms 
should have power, he believes, and it would 
cost only $70,000,000 to electrify the remain- 
ing 100,000 farms, he estimated. 

But the joker came in Mr. Schaenzer's 
next suggestion. How is the farmer going 
to know what electrical equipment to buy? 

“The farmer must not be ‘stung’ on new 


equipment which will be urgently needed 


after the war,” the expert declared. Before 
the new equipment is ready, a neutral test- 
ing and ranking agency for farm equipment 
should be established.” 

Mr. Schaenzer apparently does not believe 
in the American system. He would have a 
“neutral testing and ranking agency” pre- 
determine what equipment manufacturer is 
worthy of the farmer’s patronage. 

Mr. Farmer, who all these years has proved 
himself the most independent and perhaps 
the most capable bargainer, should not de- 
pend upon his own judgment of a manufac- 
turer’s integrity and of trade-marked equip- 
ment; he should, according to the Agricul- 
ture Department’s expert, rely upon a neu- 
tral” (Government?) agency, which sup- 
posedly would test in some kind of laboratory 
the farm equipment, and then tell the farmer 
which manufacturer’s machinery was good, 
what was only fair, and what should be 
avoided. 

It sounds to us mighty like those consumer 
cooperative buyers’ catalogs put out by the 
antiadvertising zealots of 10 years back. 
Some had, perhaps still have, would-be 
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laboratories which test everything. From 
the number of strokes a toothbrush will 
stand against a simulated set of false teeth, 
they tell their clientele whether it’s a good 
buy. The toothpaste also comes in for test- 
ing, but usually the factors of personal taste 
for color, smell, shape, and other appeals are 
disregarded as of no importance, 

When Government openly advocates social- 
izing business, it is time for America to wake 
up. Mr. Schaenzer’s proposal strikes at the 
heart of American enterprise, which in this 
war has proved to be the only answer to the. 
combined Axis attack—production and more 
_ production. No other system on earth could 
perform the miracle which American indus- 
try has already performed. 

The magnificent production of war mate- 
rials here in Janesville alone is proof enough 
that American industry, such as General 
Motors, Parker Pen, Gilman Engineering, 
Rock River Woolen, and others, was developed 
upon the solid foundation of private enter- 
prise and branded merchandise. Neither 
rural nor urban Americans are liable to fall 
under the Socialists’ spell. The American 
enterprise system and our ingenuity and 
capacity for production are now responsible 
= the kind of America we're now fighting 

or, 


Resolution of the Executive Council of the 
Oklahoma Bar Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL STEWART 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1944 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following resolution: 


Be it resolved by the central committee of 
the executive council of the Oklahoma Bar 
Association, That the Members of Congress 
from Oklahoma be requested to work for and 
secure the passage of an amendment to the 
Federal statute to the end that any member 
of the bar of any State be permitted to prac- 
tice before any Board or Commission, or any 
Department of the Federal Government with- 
out securing any license or permit to practice 
before such Board, and that a copy of this 
resolution be sent to every Senator and Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives from 
Oklahoma, and to the executive secretary of 
the American Bar Association, 


~ 


Our Future Petroleum Position 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 21 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a radio address 
delivered by the Honorable Harold L. 
Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, Petro- 
leum Administrator for War, and Presi- 
dent of the Petroleum Reserves Corpora- 


tion, on the Town Hall of the Air pro- 
gram, New York City, March 16, 1944. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, Senator Moore, ladies and 
gentlemen, it is barely a year since the Pe- 
troleum Reserves Corporation was no more 
than a twinkle in a bureaucrat's eye, but 
already it has been accused of throwing rocks 
at the neighbors, trespassing on the sand pile 
of the kids across the street, and slyly leaving 
banana peels where its Uncle Samuel would 
step unwarily upon them. All of this is bad 
enough, but you can imagine the shock to 
me, its nursemaid, when I actually heard the 
whisper that it wasn’t even legitimate. 

I have been amused, but the fact is that 
any question involving the ability of the Gov- 
ernment to see to it that the people have 
enough gasoline for their cars and sufficient 
oil for heating purposes, to say nothing of 
making sure that the armed forces have 
plenty to satisfy their needs, is a most serious 
one and should be so treated. 

It is easy to impugn motives and call 
names—to shout “socialist,” “bureaucrat,” 
“Communist”—but these prove nothing, ex- 
cept a lack of convincing reasons for oppos- 
ing a sound and reasonable plan to assure 
gasoline to our citizens. It is just as absurd 
for certain elements in the oil industry to 
go to the other extreme and charge that the 
proposed pipe line in Saudi Arabia is a 
Fascist approach by the Government. If it 
is fascistic for the United States to build a 
pipe line in Saudi Arabia then we must re- 
gard as completely Fascist such countries as 
Great Britain, Russia, Holland, and France, 
These nations, as to oil, go far beyond any- 
thing that the United States is contem- 
plating. > 

Perhaps the Government has embarked 
upon a sound course after all, if it is attacked 
both from the extreme left and from the ex- 
treme right. 

You know what our oil situation is. Year 
by year lately the amount of new oil dis- 
covered in this country has been less than 
we have been consuming. The oil industry, 
as a whole, has been so concerned about the 
widening gap between supply and demand 
that unanimously it has been insisting upon 
a higher price for crude oil as an incentive 
to new discoveries. 

So I say that we should give heed to our 
future oil position. One way to do this is by 
looking to foreign oil resources, as recom- 
mended by the Truman committee. 

Please understand me: I do not say that 
we are going to run out of oil. I say that 
we are going to run out unless we do some- 
thing to prevent it. Please understand me 
also on another point: I do not say that the 
development of foreign oil resources is our 
only hope. I look upon foreign oil resources 
as just one important phase of an over-all 
program. Nor do I envisage this program 
as a Government program, or as one that 
would give Government a toehold in the oil 
business. 

There are some members of the oil indus- 
try who have denounced the proposed pipe- 
line project as a projection of Government 
into business. I do not believe this to be 
true. Apparently the three companies con- 
cerned—Standard of California, Texas, and 
Gulf—do not believe it either or they would 
have nothing to do with it. The Govern- 
ment will have nothing to say about how 
any one of these companies conducts its 
business in Saudi Arabia or in Kuwait. The 
Government will own no stock in any of 
them. The Government will have no mem- 
ber on any board of directors. The Govern- 
ment will dictate no policy, 

Does anyone seriously charge that the Gov- 
ernment is now in the oil business because it 
builds roads over which tank trucks trans- 
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port petroleum products or because loaded 
tankers carry oil through the Panama Canal? 
Is the Erie Canal in the oil business, or the 
inland waterways, because they furnish an 
outlet for oil? I would like to be told 
whether the building of the “big inch” pipe- 
line put the Government into business. If 
so, then it went even deeper into business 
when it completed the 20-inch pipe line re- 
cently. 

I hope that the Senator from Oklahoma 
will make it clear to you whether he believes 
that the Government should support its na- 
tionals who are legally doing business in 
foreign lands. If he would not go so far as 
to furnish a facility to make it possible for 
American nationals to get their oil to market 
just how far would he go? 

Suppose that American nationals, com- 
peting with foreign nationals, with which 
their governments are active partners, ask 
for the help of their own Government? 
Would he deny them all help, or even en- 
couragement, and attempt to soothe their 
fears by patting them on the shoulder and 
saying: “There, there, don't worry”? Does 
the Senator believe that the United States 
Government should limit the aid that it fur- 
nishes to its nationals in other lands to the 
good offices of the Diplomatic Service? If it 
is so heinous for the Government, by the 
proposed pipe line, to provide a facility for 
its nationals, how would the Senator char- 
acterize an active business partnership, not 
between American nationals and their Gov- 
ernment, but between American nationals 
and a foreign government? There are one 
or two other points that I trust Senator 
Moore will clarify. 

Although the Senator’s name was affixed to 
a resolution that has passed the upper House 
calling for an investigation of the Petroleum 
Reserves Corporation, and although he will be 
a member of that committee, he has pre- 
judged the case upon which he is to sit. He 
has come here tonight probably prepared to 
announce his fixed conviction before the 
taking of any evidence, Ordinarily a judge 
will disqualify himself, if he is biased, even 
without a suggestion that he do so. Ata 
recent press conference I politely proposed 
such a course to the Senator but my good 
offices were not appreciated. Just the same, 
under the American system the man sitting 
at the prosecutor's table does not mount the 
bench in the middle of the trial. 

The Senator was the first to charge, well 
in advance of the hearing that he himself had 
demanded, that this was a socialistic, if not 
a communistic, undertaking. I have not 
noted that anyone else on the floor of either 
House has made such a reckless charge. In 
this connection, it might be well to call the 
roll of the Socialists or Communists (the 
Senator does not seem to be able to dis- 
tinguish between them) that compose the 
board of directors of the Petroleum Reserves 
Corporation. : J 

First in dignity and in public regard stands 
Cordell Hull, Secretary of State. There fol- 
low the Secretary of War, that well-known 
“radical,” Henry L. Stimson; the Secretary 
of the Navy, Frank Knox, who will bear 
watching by any conservative; the Secretary 
of the Interior, about whom the less said 
the better; and the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministrator, Leo Crowley, banker and promi- 
nent businessman, who must feel restless 
to find himself in such bad company. These 
constitute the Communist cell which, ac- 
cording to a Member of the Senate, who 
always carefully weighs his words, have em- 
barked their country upon a reckless and 
communistic career. 

So far as I know, none of the gentlemen 
whom I have named has or has hed any finan- 
cial interest in any oil business. I know 
that I neither have nor have had. None of 
us stands to lose or gain by the building of 
this pipe line, either financially or other- 
wise, directly or indirectly. It is to be hoped 
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that all who are so generously flinging epi- 
thets and indulging in opprobrious language 
can stand before the bar of public opinion 
and plead as complete disinterest. 

In a recent report on the question of oil 
in foreign lands, the Truman committee 
said: 

“The acquisition of foreign oil rights has 
become affected with a strong national inter- 
est. To secure possession of such rights 
would be a determining factor in preventing 
future wars, for aggressive nations will hesi- 
tate to attack us if they know that we have 
the petroleum, as well as the other weapons, 
with which to defend ourselves.” The com- 
mittee added: “The Petroleum Administrator 
has properly stated that he believes that this 
Government should take some action to ob- 
tain additional petroleum concessions 
abroad.” 

The Truman committee suggested a policy. 
It did not suggest a means to the end that 
is considered desirable. Perhaps the Senator 
from Oklahoma will tell us how to carry out 
the policy if he agrees with it. 

The Petroleum Reserves Corporation, not 
satisfied to occupy a merely oratorical or 
negative position, has proposed a method—a 
pipe line from Saudi Arabia to the Mediter- 
ranean that will make it possible for Ameri- 
can nationals holding concessions legally ac- 
quired to get their oll to market. Not only 
has this proposal been approved by the State 
Department, the War and Navy Departments, 
Interior, and the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration, but it has the support of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the Army-Navy Petroleum 
Board. These men are properly concerned 
with the future of our country in the event 
of another war. 

I was prejudged by a Senate committee 
when I began the clamor that finally brought 
into this eastern area, first the 24-inch pipe 
line, and later, the recently completed, 20- 
inch. Believing that I was right and that 
the future would prove it, I stood my ground. 
Is there any voice now—except the yodeling 
one of Jimmy Moffett—that would venture to 
say that the two pipe lines in question, built 
with Government funds as the one in Saudi 
Arabia will be, and therefore just as 
socialistic (or would you say communistic, 
Senator?) as the one we propose to build in 
Saudi Arabia, are of no use and that their 
service should be discontinued? 

Even today we are experiencing a shortage 
of crude oil in this country. This being so, 
and with the certainty of huge demands even 
after the war. it just would not make sense, 
certainly not American common sense, to 
fail to look ahead and provide for the future. 
Of course, we hope that great new stores will 
be discovered in our own country in the 
future. 

We know that there is still a lot of oil in 
this country. Prospectors continue to search 
for it but it is harder and harder to find, 
especially in pools of considerable size. 
Moreover, we are developing the art of mak- 
ing it synthetically, from coal and shale. We 
confidently believe that a way to extract it 
cheaply from tar sands will be developed. 
We know that gasoline in large quantities 
can be wrung from natural gas, but we do 
not know what any of these synthetic 
processes will cost. Comparatively speaking, 
natural oil is cheap oil. 

However, we ought to have more than one 
string to our bow. After all, oil is where 
you find it, and if we want oil for our own 
pressing needs, we must go to its source and 
secure what we need, while at the same time 
seeing to it that the other peaceful nations 
of the world are given the right to their 
equitable share. My own view is that the 
Government that provides sufficient cheap 

oil for its people—for war, if needs must— 
and for peace, in any event—will be con- 
terring a lasting blessing. 


If this makes me a Socialist or a Commu- 
nist, as Senator Moore has lilted, or a Nazi, as 
some in the oil industry insist, I adopt the 
epithets, although they seem to me to cancel 
each other out. 


Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA’ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 21 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
on the subject of social security which I 
delivered before the United Automobile 
Workers in Detroit, Mich., on March 10. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I am happy to be here tonight to take 
part in this symposium on the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill for social security. 

The previous speakers have outlined some 
of the major features of the bill. They have 
given you some insight into the controver- 
sies it has aroused. I want to leave with you 
a clear understanding why I think a national 
social-insurance program is vitally important 
to America today. 


SOCIAL SECURITY IS ESSENTIAL 


Every thoughtful person in this country 
knows we are at a critical point in our his- 
tory. We will win the war, of course. But 
will we win the peace? Will we plan wisely 
for the years ahead? 

At the outset, I want to emphasize my deep 
conviction that social security is essential if 
we are to remain a free and independent 
people. Social security is not just something 
which would be nice to have. Social security 
is not a distant goal toward which we can 
afford to move slowly and gradually, with 
due regard for the convenience of vested 
interests. If we really want a democratic 
society, we must make it possible for the 
ordinary man and woman and family to 
have security. And if we are to have social 
and economic security, we must begin to 
act now. Ten years, 5 years from now may 
be too late. 

The history of the world since 1918 is the 
history of mistakes on a world-wide scale— 
mistakes within nations as well as among 
nations. The sufferings of a world in an- 
guish prove to us that political freedom 
alone is not enough to give men real freedom, 
real security, or real stability. Political free- 
dom which is not supported by economic 
freedom is always in mortal danger. Social 
security is essential for economic freedom. 


THREE THREATS TO SECURITY 


For many years, the opening up of vast new 
territories and the building of tremendous 
industries in this country provided economic 
opportunities for the average man and 
woman. But during the past half century, 
our economic life has vastly changed, more 
and more of us have become wholly depend- 
ent upon wages, living under the constant 
threat that wages or earnings may stop and 
our families be left without any income. Dr. 

has discussed this. Now, we cannot 


Sigerist 
act as responsible and independent citizens 
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if we have to live in constant fear of in- 
security. 

The major threats to economic and social 
security are of three kinds. First, there is 
the danger that there will not be enough jobs 
paying adequate wages or any wages. When 
jobs are scarce, the farmer, the small busi- 
nessman, and the professional men are also 
hard up and find it difficult to earn a de- 
cent living. Many steps are necessary if we 
are to get our economic system under control. 
We are not discussing that problem directly 
tonight, Indirectly, however, social security 
can help us achieve full employment. Also, 
it Is a necessary safeguard while we are work- 
ing toward the goal of full employment. 

The second threat to family security is the 
ever-present danger that earnings will be cut 
off as a result of individual misfortune. The 
worker may become sick or permanently dis- 
abled; he may be too old to work; he may 
die prematurely, leaving a widow and young 
children. And no matter how successful we 
are in bringing about conditions favorable 
to full employment, there will always remain 
some unemployment. At the very least, 
there will be the unemployment that results 
when industries and processes change, or 
when workers move about in search of better 
jobs. 

We may not be sure how to achieve full 
employment. But, fortunately, we know 
how to meet the threat to security from in- 
terruption of earnings. Knowing how to 
meet it, we should act. Individual workers 
cannot protect themselves. For many work- 
ers, wages are too small to buy even the food 
and clothes and housing the family should 
have. Even if wages were higher, individual 
savings would not meet the need. Sickness 
and accident may strike too early, before sav- 
ings are accumulated. Disability may last 
too long, after savings and credit are ex- 
hausted. You know the answer as well as I. 
What the individual cannot do, the large 
group can do. If we all join together to or- 
ganize a social-insurance system, we can all 
make small regular payments while we are 
earning. Any one of us who meets misfor- 
tune and is unable to earn will then be en- 
titled to basic insurance benefits for a defi- 
nite period or as long as he is unable to 
work. The uninterrupted flow of insurance 
income to families will not only give them 
basic security, but will also supply purchas- 
ing power and will help to provide jobs and 
job opportunities for those who can work. 

The third threat to security today comes 
from the high cost of medical services and 
the resulting failure of large numbers of 
people to get adequate—or indeed, any— 
medical care. Dr. Sigerist has discussed how 
and why these costs have increased. Poor 
health is ordinarily the most common cause 
of economic insecurity for individuals and 
families, In time of peace, as well as in time 
of war, it is the source of tremendous waste 
of manpower. It lays a toll of billions of 
dollars on our economic system. Much ot 
this waste and insecurity would be prevented 
if we applied the scientific knowledge we al- 
ready possess. Modern medicine has made 
tremendous advances. But only a fraction 
of the people have access to really modern 
medical care. Too many people in this coun- 
try are still getting medical care not much 
better than that which their grandparents 
received. Too many, because they are afraid 
of the costs, go without care entirely, or wait 
to see the doctor until it is too late. 

The fact that many physicians render serv- 
ices to poor patients free of charge is indeed 
a great credit to them. But it is no credit to 
the state of our society that makes it neces- 
sary for self-supporting people to accept 
charity—even from a doctor. It is also un- 
fair to the doctors. 

Many people, because they think in terms 
of average costs, fail to understand why med- 
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ical costs are hard to meet. But almost no 
one has to pay the average cost. During a 
given year, most families will need no med- 
ical care or very little, while others need 
long-continued and expensive services. 

Individual savings are not the answer to 
this problem of unpredictable medical costs. 
A serious illness can wipe out the savings of 
a lifetime. Averaging the cost through in- 
surance is the solution. Through a social 
insurance system, each of us can pay an aver- 
age cost of medical care, year in and year 
out, while we are working and earning. If 
we pay our share into a common fund, there 
will be enough in such a fund to pay for the 
services which any of us may need. 


SECURITY AND FREEDOM 


The social insurance method of paying for 
medical care allows us to build on existing 
practices and to avoid interference with the 
individual doctor-patient relationship or with 
the professional aspects of medicine. The 
social insurance fund will pay doctors and 
hospitals fair reimbursement for their serv- 
ices. Our bill provides for different methods 
of payment, according to what is mutually 
agreeable to the insurance system and to the 
doctors and hospitals. All licensed doctors 
are guaranteed the right to participate. In- 
sured persons have the right freely to choose 
a doctor from among all those in the com- 
munity who are participating, and the right 
to change doctors. All qualified hospitals 
are also guaranteed the right to participate. 

Our bill will not only increase the amount 
but will also improve the quality of medical 
care received by most persons in this coun- 
try. It will make it possible for most doc- 
tors to practice better medicine than they 
are practicing now and thus to do a job more 
satisfactory to themselves and to their pa- 
tients. It will make it possible for doctors 
to locate in communities where they cannot 
now make a decent living. It will do all 
these things not through bureaucratic 
dictation or interference, but through pool- 
ing all our small contributions and thus mak- 
ing sure that there is money to pay for what- 
ever service—general practitioner, specialist, 
laboratory, X-ray, hospital—any of us needs. 

The insurance benefits of our bill will, of 
course, be payable without any question as 
to what private sources of income the family 
may have. The amounts of the cash insur- 
ance benefits are related to the individual's 
previous earnings and the number of his de- 
pendents. Many families will want to sup- 
plement their social insurance protection with 
additional private insurance, according to 
their individual circumstances and plans. 
Social insurance involves the minimum of 
interference with the affairs of the individual. 
It is a method of having both security and 
freedom, 


SOCIAL INSURANCE SHOULD BE NATIONAL 


Is a national social insurance system neces- 
sary? I think it is. With anything less than 
a national system, there will always be some 
persons who are unprotected or who lose their 
protection, as they move from one State to 
another, or because the State in which they 
live or to which they move has failed to 
establish an insurance system. The first 
State workmen's compensation law in this 
country was passed in 1911; today, 33 years 
later, there is still one State without such 
legislation and there are many which provide 
most inadequate protection. 

Or consider our State-by-State system of 
unemployment compensation. There is no 
good reason why a worker on one side of a 
State line should receive a benefit of $6 a 
week when he is unemployed while a worker 
on the other side of the line, who has had 
identical earnings, receives $15. There is no 
question here of different standards of living 
in the two States; the insurance benefit is 
related to previous earnings, thus avoiding 


any such question. There is no reason why 
employers should make reports to the differ- 
ent State agencies or why each of these 
agencies should maintain separate wage 
records. There is no reason why workers 
should have to go to several different local 
insurance offices. The administrative savings 
of a unified national system would be tre- 
mendous. Because of the wide spreading of 
risks, a national system could provide work- 
ers with more adequate benefits for a smaller 
contribution than they could get from sep- 
arate State systems. 

A social insurance system should be na- 
tional. But it can be and should be admin- 
istered on a decentralized basis. As I have 
suggested, the collection of contributions and 
the keeping of wage records from which the 
benefit would be determined, should be a 
central operation. But I see nothing sinister 
or dangerous in this. The taking of claims, 
the payment of benefits, the detailed arrange- 
ments with doctors and hospitals, the hearing 
of appeals, would all be carried on in the 
local community. I firmly believe that the 
insurance ‘system should be guided at all 
levels of administration by the advice of 
workers, employers, doctors, and other groups 
who have a large stake in the system. This 
is the way to assure democratic and respon- 
sible administration. The elected represent- 
atives of the people in Congress would main- 
tain an over-all watch on the workings and 
the effectiveness of the system. 

If we are agreed that we want Natlon-wide 
security, then it follows that we want social 
insurance and not voluntary insurance. 
Probably no one—least of all the insurance 
companies—would argue today that we 
should give up the old-age and survivors in- 
surance system and let the voluntary insur- 
ance companies alone try to provide old-age 
retirement for the aged of this country and 
insurance pensions for the widows and 
orphans of workers who die young. But the 
argument is being made that we should trust 
to voluntary insurance for medical care and 
hospitalization insurance. I believe this 
would be a tragic mistake. Voluntary plans 
do not have and cannot hope to have a large 
enough coverage. Commonly—hecause of 
high administrative costs, high salaries, large 
reserves, and in some cases high profits—they 
are too expensive to be within the means of 
the people who most need insurance against 
the costs of medical care. Most of the volun- 
tary plans are open only to limited groups of 
people. Though the prepayment plans which 
provide medical benefits have had about 50 
years of development, they still cover less 
than 5,000,000 people, that is less than 4 
percent of our population, Voluntary insur- 
ance has always and everywhere, here and 
abroad, failed to do the basic job. It has 
to be done through compulsory insurance, 

Even the unusually successful hospital 
service plans cover only about a tenth of our 
population. Moreover, the rate of growth in 
the older plans is slowing down. Even if the 
Blue Cross plans continued to get as many 
members each year for the next 10 years as 
they did in their very best year, at the end 
of such a 10-year period about three-quarters 
of our population would still be without in- 
surance protection against the costs of hos- 
pital care. 

A system of medical care and hospitaliza- 
tion insurance, developed as part of a na- 
tional social insurance system, would cover 
between 80 and 90 percent of our population 
in the first year. 


FRIENDLY AND CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM IS 
WELCOME x 

People sometimes say to me: 

“But your bill tries to do too much at once. 
Why not go slowly, experiment, meet only 
one kind of opposition at a time?” 

My answer is that the people of this coun- 
try want security. They do not want only a 
cash benefit when family income is cut down 
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by unemployment and nothirg when it is 
cut down by sickness, They do not want only 
a cash benefit in place of wages when they are 
sick, but no insurance protection against the 
costs of medical care. We began experiment- 
ing with a limited system in 1935. It is high 
time we stopped experimenting just to please 
or satisfy some special-interest group. It is 
high time we stopped discriminating against 
farmers, small businessmen, professional per- 
sons, and others excluded from coverage undcr 
the present act. It is also time we stopped 
discriminating against the disabled and the 
sick and the persons who work in more than 
one State. 

The opponents of a national unemploy- 
ment-insurance system, of disability bene- 
fits, of medical-care insurance are all really 
opponents of social security. I do not think 
we gain anything by putting ourselves in the 
position of fighting the one battle for social 
security on three fields and at three different 
times. 

Let me make my position clear on this 
point. I have no patience with those who 
merely oppose social security or who de- 
liberately mislead the public through mis- 
representation of our bill. However, there 
are many who have reasonable doubts and 
criticisms of provisions in the bill, We owe 
it to them and to ourselves and to the peo- 
ple of this country to listen attentively 
to such critics, to derive all possible improve- 
ments in the bill. All of us who have spon- 
sored the bill have repeatedly emphasized 
our deep interest in constructive criticism. 
The door is always open to fair-minded crit- 
ics who want to help. 


ACTION NOW IS NEEDED 


I believe it is tremendously important that 
we have a strong social-security program in 
operation at the war's end. Such a pro- 
gram will be needed to help carry workers 
through the inevitable periods of unemploy- 
ment while industries are converting from 
war to peacetime production. It will be 
needed by the older workers who will be 
ready to retire after the extra service they 
have given during the war years. It will be 
needed by the returning soldiers and sailors 
to help their readjustments to civilian life. 
It will be needed by all the people to give 
them security against sickness. 

The way in which we demobilize will in- 
fluence the course of events in this coun- 
try for many years, Thus far, most of the 
discussion about post-war planning has been 
in terms of planning for business, for the 


owners of plants and equipment, Our social- 


security bill is a post-war plan for human 
beings, for the common man. It is a blue- 
print for action that will vastly strengthen 
our freedom and the freedom of our children. 
It offers a rallying point for concerted, pro- 
gressive, political action by citizens in all 
walks of life who are ready to demand real 
and comprehensive social security in our 
time. 


Thousands of American Citizens Are 
Hoping That House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 50 Will Be Adopted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, the 
Italian language newspapers of the 
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United States, speaking for many thou- 
sands of good, loyal American citizens of 
Italian ancestry, are asking the Foreign 
Affairs Committee to report, and Con- 
gress to pass, House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 50, which proposes that the Congress 
of the United States, acting on behalf of 
its principal, the people of America, shall 
extend hands across the sea to the people 
of Italy and welcome them to the fam- 
ily of liberated nations. 

Societies representing thousands of 
American sons of Italian forefathers, good 
American citizens who love the home of 
their ancestors, encouraged by the ap- 
proval which the State Department and 
the Office of War Information have given 
to this resolution, are joining in the 
movement to secure its passage, believing 
that this recognition of the real people 
of Italy by the American Congress would 
be a tremendous inspiration to the Italian 
patriots in their efforts to throw off Nazi 
domination which is impoverishing and 
enslaving them; that it would be notice 
to the world that the Atlantic Charter is 
not a dead letter but a vital, pulsating 
policy to which the United States is firmly 
and everlastingly committed, and that the 
act of kindness contemplated in the reso- 
lution would have far-reaching possibili- 
ties for propaganda and psychological 
purposes, and would be of great value to 
the cause of the United States. 


INTRODUCED 6 MONTHS AGO 


This resolution was originally intro- 
duced in Congress by me on September 
21, 1943, 6 months ago today. Soon after 
it was introduced the State Department 
gave its approval to the resolution in a 
letter to Representative Sot BLOOM, 
chairman of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee. I have heard many expressions of 
regret that the committee has not acted 
on the resolution during the 6 months it 
has been pending in committee. Chair- 
man Bioom has promised me that he will 
submit the resolution to the committee 
for a vote, and I am hopeful that he will 
do so soon and that the committee’s ac- 
tion will be favorable. Quite a number 
of members of the committee have as- 
sured me, orally and in writing, that they 
are ready to vote to report the bill the 
minute it is submitted for committee 
action. 

The leadership of Chairman BLOOM 
and the members of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee in reporting out and secur- 
ing the passage of the Fulbright resolu- 
tion was acclaimed from ocean to ocean. 
That resolution expressed the sentiment 
of America springing right up from the 
grass roots, and Congress is being hon- 
ored no end for the statesmanship which 
gave expression to the popular mind. I 
believe that the adoption of my resolu- 
tion would be similarly acclaimed, not 
that it is as important from the policy 
standpoint as the Fulbright resolution, 
but because it would be accepted as an 
honest, sincere statement by Congress 
along righteous lines. 

PEOPLE EXPECT CONGRESS TO ACT IN FOREIGN 

AFFAIRS 


I am sure that it is most pleasing to 


cur entire Nation to witness the renais- 
sance of interest by the Congress of the 


United States in the field of foreign af- 
fairs. The people are hoping, almost 
praying, I think, that what Congress has 
done is only the beginning, and that it 
will continue to assert its responsibilities 
in that field in which American destiny 
is so historically and vitally interwoven. 
The people of America are looking to 
their representatives to speak for them 
in matters of important foreign rela- 
tions. The adoption of this resolution 
would be notice to the world that the 
Congress, which represents the people, is 
squarely behind the Executive and Com- 
mander in Chief in support of the broad 
humanitarian principles of the Atlantic 
Charter, After hearing indirectly and 
directly from millions of people who ap- 
prove this resolution and who are con- 
vinced that it would have a humane and 
effective bearing on the war and on our 
international relations, I would consider 
myself derelict in duty if I failed to ex- 
haust all of the means at my disposal to 
try to secure its adoption. 
TEXT OF RESOLUTION 


The text of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion No. 50 is as follows: 


Whereas the Congress of the United States 
democratically elected by the people, is in a 
position to convey to the people of Italy, 
the victims of Fascist rule, and to down- 
trodden oppressed peoples everywhere, our 
Nation's sympathy and friendship for them: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States, speaking in behalf of 
the people who elected it, welcomes the peo- 
ple of Italy to the family of liberated na- 
tions. We congratulate them on the over- 
throw of the horrors and slavery of fascism. 
We sympathize with them in the struggle 
that is before them in reclaiming their coun- 
try from the Nazi invader and in recon- 
structing their nation. In the cosmic evo- 
lution that is going on the might of America 
is pledged to support by all reasonable and 
constitutional means the freedom, peace, and 
security of all right-thinking and right- 
doing men. We hail the overthrow of 
fascism in Italy as the dawn of freedom for 
all of the Axis-ridden countries and as point- 
ing the way to the final consummation of a 
peaceful world of self-governing peoples. 


I am proud to be able to announce that 
this resolution has the approval of the 
State Department, which has as its main 
responsibilities the conduct of our for- 
eign relations, and the Office of War In- 
formation, which has exclusive charge 
of our propaganda efforts in foreign 
countries, 

STATE DEPARTMENT APPROVES 4 


Under date of October 8, Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr., Under Secretary of State, 
wrote to me as follows: 


I have your letter of October 1, 1943, ad- 
dressed to Secretary Hull, enclosing a copy 
of a resolution which you submitted to the 
House September 21, welcoming the people 
of Italy to the family of liberated nations. 
The resolution has been carefully read and 
I find no conflict with the foreign policy 
of this Government. It embodies the spirit 
of the Atlantic Charter with respect to the 
people of defeated countries, and also re- 
fiects, I am convinced, the attitude of the 
great majority of American citizens toward 
the unfortunate Italian people. 

Mr. Stettinius adds that he heartily 
concurs in the sense of the resolution, to 
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which he refers as “your generous mes- 
sage.” 

The Office of War Information, after 
giving the resolution the most careful 
consideration, finds it to be in harmony 
with the foreign policy of our Govern- 
ment, with the Atlantic Charter, and 
with the Moscow Agreement. 


OFFICE OF WAR INFORMATION APPROVES 


The Office of War Information has in- 
dicated that it would like to have this 
resolution adopted for propaganda pur- 
poses. Wars are not won entirely by 
bullets and cold steel. The right sort of 
propaganda, in which the rule of kind- 
ness is a predominant element, may be a 
great factor in winning wars. The sort 
of propaganda to which I refer as the 
right sort is the sort that has its well- 
springs in the warmth of our humani- 
tarianism, in our honesty of purpose, and 
our sincere earnestness to serve man- 
kind. Propaganda of the right kind is 
often more effective in winning wars 
than big guns and battleships. 

APPROVAL OF ORDER OF SONS OF ITALY 


My primary purpose in arising today 
was to present to the House some of the 
many evidences that have come to me of 
the great interest that is being taken in 
this resolution by American citizens who 
have deep sympathy, through ties of 
relationship or otherwise, with the op- 
pressed Italian people who are the tragic 
victims of Fascist rule. 

Salvatore Parisi, supreme secretary of 
the Supreme Lodge, Order of Sons of 
Italy in America, wrote under date of 
December 11, 1943: 


I am pleased to inform you that the 
supreme convention of the Order of Sons of 
Italy in America, assembled in Cleveland, 
Ohio, on November 11. 12, and 13, 1943, ap- 
proved the House concurrent resolution and 
the Supreme Lodge expresses its thanks and 
appreciation to you for having filed such a 
resolution. 


Felix Forte, supreme venerable of the 
Supreme Lodge, Order of Sons of Italy in 
America, wrote to me from Belmont, 
Mass., under date of February 5, 1944: 


I shall appreciate it very much if you will 
fend me copies of your resolution, intro- 
duced on September 21, 1943, proposing that 
Congress adopt a resolution to welcome the 
people of Italy to the family of liberated na- 
tions. I shall be grateful for as many copies 
as you can send me. 


IL POPOLO ITALIANO 


The following letter from the publisher 
of Il Popolo Italiano and copy of a postal 
card received by that paper came to me 
under date of February 16, 1944: 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., February 16, 1944. 
Hon. Louis LUDLOW, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Enclosed you will find 
a translation of a postal card received at our 
offices in reference to your recent congres- 
sional resolution. 

We agree with you that the passage of such 
a resolution would be encouraging to the 
millions of Americans of Italian extraction. 

Very truly yours, 
In 


In Poroto Irauiano: We have read with 
great pleasure, in your newspaper that the 
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Honorable Luptow declared himself in favor 
Gf the Italian people, asking that they be 
considered as members of the family of lib- 
erated nations, Inasmuch as we are grate- 
ful to this gentleman we should like his ad- 
dress so that we might be able to send a let- 
ter of thanks to this modern apostle. 

We trust that Congress will treat this sub- 
ject with impartiality and will decide im- 
mediately to relieve those poor people who are 
so torn and afflicted. 


MESSAGE TO THE ITALIAN PEOPLE 


The following editorial, entitled “A 
Message to the Italian People” appeared 
in the Corriere del Connecticut of New 
Haven on February 18, 1944: 

A MESSAGE TO THE ITALIAN PEOPLE 

The immense and awful tragedy of the 
Italian people betrayed by fascism and sub- 
jected to the most atrocious physical and 
moral tortures by the Nazis has found re- 
cently an echo of human sympathy in the 
midst of Congress through the eloquent and 
moving words of the Honorable Lovis Lup- 
Low of Indiana, who has introduced in Con- 
gress a resolution of great value both spiritu- 
ally and morally. 

The Honorable Luptow has proposed that 
in the name of the Congress of the United 
States and in the light of the principles for 
which it stands and on the part of the people 
of America, the Italian people at present so 
sorely tried, be sent a message of friendship 
and of welcome into the family of free 
nations. 

The resolution itself has been approved in 
advance by the Department of State and by 
the Office of War Information and has been 
submitted to the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

The Honorable LupLow in deciding to take 
this step of great importance and significance 
has been impelled by various reasons and 
inspired by various laudable ideals. Above 
all, he wants to bring out that wars are not 
won only by iron, fire, and bayonets, but also 
by efficacious and humanitarian propaganda, 
which does not come difficult to a nation such 
as America, architect of the Atlantic Charter 
and teacher of liberty and true justice to all 
the world, to whom it has given generous and 
brotherly asylum. 

The Honorable Luptow, at the same time, 
is sure that the friendly voice coming from 
the American Congress will serve to imbue 
with fresh spirit the Italian people still under 
German oppression and (incite them) to 
break the chains of their slavery by rebelling 
against the tyrants. 

But there is also another reason, touch- 
ingly sentimental and pure, which has in- 
duced the Honorable Luptow to exhort Con- 
gress to extend friendly hands across the sea 
to the Italian people; and this reason is of 
special concern to the family of Italian- 
Americans made up, as the distinguished 
Congressman from Indiana has justly added, 
of “good, honest, hard-working, God-fearing 
citizens,” who, everyone well knows, have 
fulfilled and are continuing to fulfill their 
duty toward America. 

Every American cannot but help greet with 
sympathy and approval the step taken by 
the Honorable Luptow, but especially the 
family of Italian-Americans greets it with 
enthusiasm and gratitude, for, together with 
the victory of America and the Allies, they 
yearn for the liberation of Italy, for its 
return among the free nations of the world, 
and for her resumption of that traditional 
friendship which has always linked the two 
people. 

LA TRIBUNA ENDORSES RESOLUTION 

Under the caption “The conscience of 
a Congressman,” La Tribuna, of Stam- 
ford, Conn., printed the following on 
February 24, 1944: 


Since the time of the unconditional sur- 
render we have been expecting, as we are still 
expecting, that Italy be given the same op- 
portunity as other European nations to be- 
come a part of the family of Allied Nations 
and be no longer called an enemy nation. 
The time has now come to encourage the 
Italian people to have faith in the promises 
that for better or for worse were laid down 
in the historic Atlantic Charter. In Congress 
the Honorable Lours Luptow has introduced 
a resolution to this effect, which has met the 
approval of the State Department and of the 
Office of War Information. 

The Italian-Americans of the United States 
are certainly grateful to the Honorable Louis 
Luptow for having interested himself in giv- 
ing encouragement to the Italian people to 
drive out the Germans from their homeland, 
and to make common cause with all the other 
nations liberated, as well as to be liberated. 


“LIGHT ON DARKNESS” 


On February 17, 1944, Mr. Ettore Pat- 
rizi, editor of L’Italia, of San Francisco, 
wrote to me: 


In the name of the people of Italian 
race, we beg to thank you for your noble 
action, assuring you that same created a 
wide echo of approval. 

Enclosed you will find a marked tear sheet 
of our newspaper regarding your resolution 
and a short editorial note about the same. 


The editorial referred to, entitled 
“Light on Darkness,” was as follows: 


The Honorable Louis Luptow, of Indiana, 
Member of the House of Representatives, has 
recently introduced in Congress a resolu- 
tion, which, if and when passed, will recog- 
nize Italy as a liberated nation as well as a 


. cobelligerent. The resolution proclaims that 


“the United Nations welcome the Italian 
people for having freed itself from the horrors 
and slavery of fascisms“ and that America in 
the spirit of the “four freedoms” and of the 
Atlantic Charter binds herself to help the 
Italians toward national reconstruction in 
peace and with security. This noble resolu- 
tion has the approval of the Department of 
State, and there is no doubt that Congress will 
pass it * when Rome will have been 
liberated. The Ludlow resolution is light cast 
on the shadow, which has become ever 
thicker since July 25, 1943, when the Fascist 
regime was overthrown by the selfsame archi- 
tects—helatedly repenting—of the national 
misfortunes, 

It has been announced that this motion of 
the Honorable Luprow has received the 
support of the Department of State and of the 
O. W. I., and that it will receive due con- 
sideration in accordance with important mil- 
itary developments in Italy. 

The Honorable Luptow, in presenting the 
motion, delivered an eloquent speech in 
which he brought out in bold relief the vir- 
tues of the Italian people and how fascism, 
taking advantage of the good nature of this 
people, first made slaves of them and then 
chained them to nazi-ism, thus dragging 
them to the brink of ruin. 


The Late Honorable Francis D. Culkin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HADWEN C. FULLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
death of my predecessor, Francis D. 
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Culkin, the Nation and the Thirty-sec- 
ond Congressional District, which he 
served for nearly 15 years in the House of 
Representatives, lost one of their most 
able and conscientious public servants, 

The deep affection with which he was 
held by his people and by his colleagues 
speaks more eloquently than can I of his 
distinguished service to the cause of 
sound Americanism. He will long be re- 
membered. 

Judge Culkin was born in Oswego, 
N. Y., and following a brief career as a 
newspaperman, he enlisted as a soldier in 
the Spanish-American War. Returning 
to his native city after the victory had 
been won, he studied law, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar. 

Common sense in an uncommon de- 
gree is what the world calls wisdom, and 
because of his exceptionally keen mind 
and ability to quickly arrive at logical 
conclusions, Judge Culkin soon became 
outstanding as an attorney. 

He served as city attorney of Oswego 
for 4 years, and won such recognition in 
this field that he was elected to office as 
district attorney of Oswego County, a 
post which he held for 12 years subse- 
quently. 

He became widely known as a fearless 
prosecutor and defender of the rights of 
the people. He launched a vigorous at- 
tack against the underworld- which rid 
the county of commercialized vice, gang- 
sters, and other evildoers who were 
preying on the citizenry. More than 30 
years after this successful campaign was 
concluded, his efforts in this direction are 
remembered and praised by the people 
whom he served. 

As was to be expected, Judge Culkin 
was later elevated to the post of county 
judge. He became an outstanding jurist 
whose rulings had far-reaching effects. 
He was unrelenting in his search for 
truth and justice in every case which 
appeared before him, and wrongdoers 
in his court were dealt with fairly but 
vigorously. However, many of those 
whom he sent to prison later turned to 
him for help and in no instance, where 
assistance was merited, was this denied. 
As a result of his interest, many poten- 
tial criminals were rehabilitated and be- 
came decent, law-abiding citizens. 

Judge Culkin also took a deep interest 
in domestic relations problems, especial- 
ly as they affected children. He was 
instrumental in the establishment of 
State laws which gave under-privileged 
children the chance to which they were 
entitled. He did a great work and his 
sole reward was the satisfaction that he 
had made whole many broken lives. 

In 1928 a vacancy in the House of Rep- 
resentatives occurred in the Thirty- 
second Congressional District of New 
York, and Mr. Culkin was the unanimous 
choice of the Republican Party to fill this 
post. 

He was elected to the House by a large 
majority and was subsequently reelected 
by greater majorities. He was a Member 
of the House at his death, which occurred 
in Oswego, August 4, 1943. His passing 
was universally mourned, and the trib- 
utes paid him in the Congress at that 
time and in the district were eloquent 
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testimony of the great regard in which 
he was held. 

While a Member of the House, Judge 
Culkin was most faithful in his attend- 
ance at the meetings of his committees. 
He was a member of both the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee and of 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee, and 
he made many significant contributions 
to the national welfare through his in- 
terest in legislation emanating from 
these bodies. 

Few men have been more devoted to 
the welfare of their constituents and of 
our Nation. His public service spanned 
a period of more than 40 years, and it is 
men like him which have made America 
great. With Pope, I would say this of 
Judge Culkin: 

Statesman, yet friend to truth, of soul sin- 


cere; 
In action faithful, and in honor clear! 


The Production of Food and the Further 
Drafting of Farm Boys 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, Marvin 
Jones, speaking for the War Food Ad- 
ministration, has just filed a 96-page re- 
port with Director James S. Byrnes, of 
the War Mobilization Office. In this re- 
port Mr. Jones points out the need of 
farm labor for 1944 as follows: 

The production goals for the coming 
year call for 71,900,000 more man-days 
than were required last year. This 
means we need an additional 287,600 
men. Approximately 80,000 more farm 
workers will be needed in April; 400,000 
more in June; 350,000 more in July; and 
400,000 more in September than were 
needed the year before. 

On all farms in the United States the 
number of laborers is 4,000,000 less than 
the working force in April 1940. In order 
to approximate the goals of production 
for 1943, 1,300,000 farm resident women 
and childen were employed. Of the male 
workers employed on farms last year 14 
percent or 828,251 were 65 years of age 
or older. 

This does not tell all the story, for in 
the year 1943 the average farm worker 
put in 12 hours per day, and many of the 
children doing men’s work on farms were 
less than 13 years of age. Personally I 
saw a boy under 11 years of age operating 
a combine, with no other help in sight, 

The shortage of farm machinery and 
repairs and a reduciion in the use of gas- 
oline renders it a physical impossibility 
to produce as much as was produced in 
1943. Still the goal for production is 122 
percent of what was produced last year, 
an increase of 22 percent. 


In spite of these facts, the Director of 
Selective Service now declares that the 
farms must give up more young men. 
Practically all of the young men engaged 
in agriculture were skilled operators of 
farm machinery and when once taken in 
the draft their places cannot be filled at 
once. It takes time to develop a skilled 
operator. If the Selective Service in- 
sists on taking all physically fit men be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 26, married and 
single, and the plan is carried out on 
farms, it becomes apparent at once that 
we are doing the most unpatriotic thing 
that can be thought up. 

The President has declared that our 
food responsibilities will increase as we 
occupy additional territories and that we 
must be prepared to share with those 
who, without our help, might be faced 
with want. 

Everyone who knows anything about 
war knows that food is as essential as 
guns, and more essential in territories 
which -we liberate. They will have no 
particular use for guns, but until they 
can again produce, hunger must be 
fought. 

In view of the heavier demands on the 
United States for food, the policy now 
proposed by the Selective Service will de- 
feat its own purpose. If the plan is fol- 
lowed without change, we shall wake up 
Some morning in the fall of 1944 and find 
we are not only short of food to send to 
Europe but short of food for our own 
people here at home. g 

Farm production is as essential to our 
war effort as any other production, and 
that includes the production of engines 
of war. It is almost impossible to con- 
vinee anyone here on the Atlantic sea- 
board that farming is a business, a skilled 
business, and a business without which 
we could not prosecute a war. 

To meet our production quota, farm 
boys must be left on the farms and ma- 
chines and repairs and gasoline must be 
furnished the farmers. The Selective 
Service, in substance, says, “Your farm 
boys are good fighters and we must have 
them.” The war records show that they 
are not only good fighters but as good as 
the best, but that does not settle this 
production muddle. 

I have asked the Selective Service offi- 
cials this question: Can you supply other 
laborers—skilled workers—to take the 
place of these boys? They frankly ad- 
mit that they cannot supply other work- 
ers who are equally as good and equally 
competent. 

The training of troops and actual 
fighting takes first place in our war ef- 
fort. Transportation is another neces- 
sary activity. Production of engines of 
war is another. And the production of 
food is another. 

No one of these can be considered as 
the one and only necessary activity in 
our united war effort. All should be con- 
sidered together and one will not succeed 
without the other. Has the war admin- 
istration completely overlooked the im- 
portance of the production of food? The 
further drafting of farm boys would in- 
dicate that the war administration is not 
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fully aware of the tremendous need for 
maximum production of food. At least it 
appears to consider it of minor impor- 
tance. 


The Hourly Labor Subsidy to the Pro- 
ducers of Food and Fiber Engaged in 
Different Systems of Farming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday. March 21, 1944 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on page 1363 of the February 7, 
1944, CONGRESSIONAL Recorp is a de- 
tailed report by Dr. Wylie Goodsell, of 
the hourly returns received by the pro- 
ducers of foods and fibers of the Nation. 
‘These studies have been made since 1935 
with complete and careful records. 

‘The following table is from the infor- 
mation received from Dr, Goodsell: 


The average amount per hour jor labor from 
Government payments 


What are the significant facts brought 
out by these studies? We are soon to 
have the 1944 agricultural appropriation 
bill and this information should be of 
value to every Member of Congress. 

Reliable conclusions to be drawn are: 

First. That there is about as much dis- 
parity in hourly incomes to farmers as 
there is in hourly income of labor. 

Second. That while we have been ap- 
propriating $400,000,000 to $800,000,000 
per year, largely as soil conservation, we 
have really been subsidizing soil-deplet- 
ing crops instead of stimulating livestock 
farming which would best insure soi; 
conservation and soil fertility. Livestock 
farming means pasture land whiich plays 
an important part in soil conservation. 
Livestock farming means feediug a large 
percentage of the crops on the farm with 
the least loss of fertility from the farm. 

Third. This study shows that only a 
small amount per hour for labor really 
went to the man who raised cotton. Of 
the 19, 22, and 31 cents per hour, only 
2 cents per hour was received as Govern- 
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ment payments by the cotton farmers 
that raised the cotton. 

Fourth. The Dr. Goodsell study will 
also reveal that the subsidy per hour, as 
Government payment to the producers 
of some farm crops, was greater than the 
total hourly income received by pro- 
ducers of other crops. For example, in 
1939 the winter-wheat producer received 
a 19-cent-per-hour subsidy and the 
wheat, grain, and sorghum farmer re- 
ceived a 22-cent-per-hour subsidy; the 
Corn Belt hog-dairy farmer received but 
20 cents per hour as a total income, the 
hog-beef raising farmer in the Corn Belt 
received but 18 cents per hour total 
hourly income, the two-mule Georgia 
cotton farmer received a 9-cent hourly 
income, the Mississippi Delta cotton 
farmer had a 15-cent hourly income, and 
the black-waxy Texas cotton farmer re- 
ceived but a 10-cent hourly labor income 
for the same year. 

Can you not better undersvand the 
rumblings from Texas when you realize 
the 15- to 19-cent hourly labor returns? 
Is not this situation all the more appar- 
ent when one realizes that in the same 
year 3,300 big farm operators in Texas 
were subsidized over $6,000,000? 

In fairness it should be stated that less 
hours were worked on the winter-wheat 
and winter-wheat and sorghum farms 
than on these other types. That would 
somewhat effect the hourly wage returns. 
It should also be stated that wheat 
brought but 74 cents per bushel for 10 
years, and even when the subsidy by 
Government payments is added: the 
wheat farmer still had less than he did 
for his wheat 10 years previous to official 
planning, which was 94 cents per bushel. 

I feel that these facts should be pre- 
sented. The situation might have been 
improved if the incentive-payment pro- 
gram of the last year had been in oper- 
ation but which was prevented by the 
Cannon amendment. As long as we, the 
Congress, appropriate money for a pro- 
gram and stipulate by law how it is ad- 
ministered, we cannot avoid the respon- 
sibility for the program. We cannot in 
justice criticize a program as long as the 
law is carried out, and we must be will- 
ing to accept the responsibility for the 
lack of a broader agricultural program. 

In conclusion I once more ask, how can 
one from a State where the producer re- 
ceives 15 to 19 cents per hour for his 
efforts be supporting roll-back subsidies 
to the consumer? In addition I also ask 
how the roll-backers can expect the 
American farmer, in the majority of in- 
stances, to produce foods and fibers any 
cheaper than he is for groups with in- 
comes, in many cases, many times the 
income of the food and fiber producers 
of our country? 

The above table should also indicate 
why our colleague from Georgia, the 
Honorable STEPHEN Pace, feels justified 
in his efforts to have farm labor taken 
into account when arriving at parity, 
Would not any Member be justified in 
taking a similar position if the producers 
in his district, that were above the aver- 
age, received only 22 cents per hour in 
1942? 

xC—App.—-80 


Resolution of Polish-American Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. B. J. MONKIEWICZ 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. MONKIEWICZ. Mf. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
* I include the following resolu- 

on: 


We, the delegates to the annual meeting 
of the second district of the Polish American 
Council, assembled at New Haven, Conn., on 
February 27, 1944, representing 350,000 Amer- 
icans of Polish descent in the State of Con- 
necticut, do hereby unanimously resolve 
that: 

We reaffirm our allegiance and loyalty to 
the United States of America and our trust 
in the leadership of our great President and 
Commander in Chief, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. 

We subscribe without reservation to all the 
principles set forth in the Atlantic Charter, 
that Magna Carta of human liberty, and we 
do particularly affirm our belief that all na- 
tions, both large and small, have an unquali- 
fied right to exist free from fear of aggres- 
sion by other nations and free to pursue their 
national existence by forms of government of 
their own choosing. 

We believe that these principles should be 
adhered to without qualifications in the pres- 
ent dispute between Russia and Poland and 
that the future peace of the world is to a 
large extent dependent upon a proper solu- 
tion of this question, entailing as it does the 
application of the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter. 

We most earnestly urge the State Depart- 
ment to continue to refuse to recognize any 
conquests of territory made by force and any 
changes of government which are not made 
with the consent of the governed. 

We belleve that the Polish government-in- 
exile in London is the sole legitimate author- 
ity empowered to speak for the people of 
Poland and that any attempts by Soviet 
Russia to discredit the Polish government by 
setting up ex parte puppet regimes are in 
cynical disregard of the principles of self- 
government set forth in the Atlantic Charter. 

We are firmly convinced that upon his- 
torical, moral, ethnological, and economic 
grounds the eastern part of Poland, which 
is the basis of the present Russo-Polish dis- 
pute, belongs and should belong to the Re- 
public of Poland and that any pretensions 
to this territory by Russia lack factual basis 
on any of the grounds enumerated. 

We believe that any arguments advanced 
to the effect that the acquisition of this ter- 
ritory by Russia is necessary to her national 
defense against future aggression are with- 
out validity in these days of mechanized 
warfare and particularly in view of the major 
part played by air forces in present-day com- 
bat; and we therefore believe that these 
arguments, in effect, would protect large 
nations at the expense of smaller ones. 

We believe that Poland's contribution to 
the cause of dem and freedom merits 
the appreciation of the entire civilized world, 
embodying as it did the first armed resist- 
ance against Nazi aggression in the face of 
overwhelming odds and continuing to the 
present day both by the activities of the 
armed forces of Poland and of the vast net- 
work of underground resistance: We do, 
therefore, hereby unanimously 
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Resolve, That we believe it to be the solemn 
duty of the United States to siand fast by 
the principles of the Atlantic Charter and 
to do everything in its power and infiuence 
to further tae just claims of Poland in the 
present dispute with Russia; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of State, and to the Senators 
and Representatives of the State of Con- 
necticut, 

Dr. B. L. SMYKOWSEI, 
President. 
Mrs. W. DUCH, 
Vice President. 


Dr. F. C. TYBURSKI, 
Secretary. 


The Polisk-Russian Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. ROWAN 


OF ILLINOTe 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. ROWAN Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include a letter addressed by my col- 
league from Illinois [Mr. SaBATH] to a 
representative of the Polish National Al- 
liance, of Chicago. The letter bears on 
the Polish-Russian question: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 15, 1944. 
Mr. PETER MACIEJEWSKI, President, 
Mr. ALBERT J. DANISCH, Secretary, 
Industrial Society of Polish Mechanic 
Group 3, Polish National Alliance, 
Chicago, Il. 

GENTLEMEN: This is in acknowledgment 
of your letter in which you advise that your 
society by unanimous request asks that I 
espouse the cause of Poland, and I wish to 
assure you that whatever influence I possess 
shall be exerted to aid the liberty-loving 
people of that country. 

As you are perhaps aware, during the last 
war, in cooperation with Professor Paderew- 
ski, as a member of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs of the House of Representatives, 
I did all in my power to aid in bringing about 
the adoption of the resolution to recognize 
the freedom and independence of Poland, 
At that time I introduced the first resolution 
to recognize Polish regiments and, later on, 
another resolution to grant Poland its inde- 
pendence. It is my hope that I again will 
have the opportunity to aid in reestablish- 
ing Poland’s independence and freedom of 
which she has been so ruthlessly deprived by 
the barbaric Nazis. 

You may know that for a number of years 
I have advocated giving aid and assistance 
to Russia in their heroic struggle against the 
Nazi hordes, naturally that the 
cause of Poland can only be aided by the wie- 
tory of Russia over the Nazis, and I fee] that 
Poland, the same as Russia, is entitled to its 
freedom and liberty. Further, in the inter- 
est of the future peace of Europe, Poland 
should be made even stronger than it was 
before the Nazi destruction. 

Millions of the Russian people, the same 
as the Polish people, have been ruthlessly 
murdered and deprived of their all and, 
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therefore, it is inconceivable to me that they 
would endeavor; as sometimes reported, to 
take away from Poland any territory or lands 
which by right are and should be a part of 
the new Polish Republic. 

In conclusion let me say that I am cooper- 
ating with Congressmen GORSKI and GORDON, 
of Chicago, and the Detroit Polish Congress- 
man who are interested, like you and I, in 
seeing that justice is done to Poland. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. J. SABATH, 
Member of Congress. 


Should State and Municipal Employees 
and Self-Employed Persons Receive 
the Benefits of the Social-Security 
Law? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN B. BENNETT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address made by me yesterday 
evening over the radio: 


Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audience, 
when Congress passed the Social Security Act 
a few years ago it took a far-reaching and 
important step to adopt a program of retire- 
ment benefits for working men and women in 
this country who had reached the age when 
they would ordinarily retire if they were finan- 
cially able to do so. Through the centuries 
one of the chief worries of the average per- 
son has been whether or not he could achieve 
financial independence during the fruitful 

/ years of his life and thus be able to live his 
later years free from financial anxiety of any 
kind. 

The basic theory of the Social Security Act 
is that if both employer and employee would 
lay aside small sums each month and each 
year to be placed in a fund and permitted to 
accumulate it would eventually reach a sum 
that would permit withdrawals sufficient to 
take care of the individuals concerned when 
it became time for them to retire, or in the 
event af death before retirement age to take 
care of dependents who survived. The act 
had at least two main objectives: First, it 
would permit the workingman to retire at an 
earlier age than he otherwise would, and thus 
provide additional jobs for younger men; and, 
second, it would permit him to quit work 
with some feeling of financial security. 
Naturally the law is not perfect, but it is 
definitely a step in the right direction. Its 
benefits are not as ample as they should be 
nor as extensive. But corrective measures can 
and undoubtedly will take care of that. Ex- 
perience has shown that it has worked out 
very well and is enthusiastically accepted by 
the beneficiaries of its provisions. One of the 
principal difficulties Is that there has been 
omitted from within its purview large groups 
of working men and women who are in the 
same category as the present participants of 
social-security benefits except that they hap- 
pen to work for a State or municipality or 
are self-employed. 

I introduced a bill in the House last week 
to extend the benefits of title II of the Social 
Security Act to employees of States, political 
subdivisions thereof, and instrumentalities of 


States or political subdivisions, and to self- 
employed individuals. The passage of this 
bill will correct the inequities which I have 
just described. 

This bill will accomplish two things. In 
the first place, it will cover State, county, and 
city employees, or the employees of any 
other political subdivision of the State, in 
cases where the State or political subdivi- 
sion thereof consents to come under the 
provisions of the act. And, second, it will 
extend the act to include self-employed in- 
dividuals who desire to come within its 
terms. * 

In my judgment, there is no sound basis 
for denying social-security benefits to an 
individual merely because he happens to work 
for the State, county, city, or other munici- 
pality. These persons should have the right 
to make social-security contributions the 
same as persons in private employment and 
receive the same benefits when they reach 
retirement age. 

Some of our States, counties, and munici- 
palities have adequate existing retirement or 
pension systems. Most of them do not have 
any such program. It is not my intention to 
disrupt or interfere with State, county, or 
municipal retirement pension plans which 
adequately take care of the employees cov- 
ered thereby. Rather it is my intention pri- 
marily to provide retirement pension cover- 
age for those not now covered and, secondly, 
to permit those units of government now 
having such plans to supplement it by So- 
cial Security Act benefits. Inasmuch as my 
amendment makes it optional for these gov- 
ernmental units to have their employees cov- 
ered by the Social Security Act, those already 
adequately provided for by their own re- 
tirement laws can continue under their pres- 
ent system. But social-security benefits 
would not interfere or be a substitute for 
retirement pay because in most cases retire- 
ment pay is not sufficient to provide the in- 
dividual with an adequate living. Then, too, 
these benefits under the Social Security Act 
would accrue to hundreds of thousands of 
city, county, and other municipal employees 
who do not at present have any retirement 
or other old-age benefits whatsoever. This is 
particularly true of the many small cities 
and other small municipal agencies through- 
out the Nation. These agencies are in most 
cases financially unable to provide any re- 
tirement assistance even in a small degree, 
no matter how much they would like to care 
for aged employees. So, if they are to be 
taken care of at all, it must and should be 
under the broad plan of Federal social se- 
curity, the machinery and framework of 
which has already been created and estab- 
lished. 

I am not one of those who believe in or 
subscribe to the so-called cradle-to-grave 
plans of social security, some of which have 
already been presented to Congress. Most of 
these schemes are fantastic and unworkable 
and so designed that, if enacted and put into 
effect, they would eventually destroy our sys- 
tem of free enterprise and our whole economy 
as well. What we can and ought to do now 
is perfect our already existing system of social 
security so as to eliminate its inequities and 
imperfections, and thus care for the large 
group of our working men and women who, 
through no fault of their own, have been left 
out in the cold. 

We have hundreds of thousands of State 
and municipal employees in this country 
who have given the better part of their lives 
to that particular service. It should not be 
expected that they should run the risk of giv- 
ing up their present jobs to seek private em- 
ployment in order to be eligible to receive 
social-security benefits. 

Likewise, there is a large group of self- 
employed persons in the country who would 
like to make social-security contributions 
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and thus receive the benefits thereof at re- 
tirement age. These self-employed indi- 
viduals in most cases are employers only in 
atechnical sense. Isay “technical sense” be- 
cause as a practical matter a man with only 
one, two, or three employees is not considered 
an employer in common parlance or usage of 
the term, Furthermore, the average em- 
ployer with only a few employees comes 
within the $3,000 per annum salary limita- 
tion which makes a person eligible for bene- 
fits under the act. When we consider that 
the over-all purpose of the Social Security 
Act was to provide financial security for the 
latter years of his life, to the so-called low- 
income-bracket worker, then we can find no 
reasonable or sensible basis for excluding 
the small employer, The barber, the plumb- 
er, the small merchant, the garage and gas- 
station operators, and hundreds of other 
small business and professional groups, too 
numerous to mention here tonight, are at 
present denied the opportunity of availing 
themselves of the privileges of this law. 
They wonder why they are excluded and, to 
my knowledge, no one has been able to give 
them a satisfactory explanation. Actually 
there is no answer except that they have been 
arbitrarily discriminated against without jus- 
tification. The letters I receive indicate that 
people in the categories mentioned are 
anxious to have this discrimination removed, 
and in my judgment Congress should take 
immediate steps to remove it. These mu- 
nicipal employees and self-employed persons 
are no better off in the majority of instances 
than people who work in the factories and 
mills and, in a good many cases, they are 
not as well off as people who work for pri- 
vate employers. To illustrate what I mean 
I want to cite you a few comparisons. 

For example, Tom Jones who reads meters 
for a private electric company is covered by 
the Social Security Act while his neighbor, 
Bill Smith, who reads water meters for the 
city at the same wage rate is excluded from 
the act. Bill Smith is no better off finan- 
cially than his neighbor, yet he is penalized 
by our present Social Security Act simply be- 
cause he happens to be working for the city 
instead of a private employer. 

Now, take the case of a self-employed indi- 
vidual. I could give you a good many exam- 
ples if time would permit, but this one will 
serve to illustrate my point. Everyone knows 
of a barber in his city or town who has but 
one employee. This employee is covered by 
social security, but the barber who runs the 
shop is not. In the great majority of in- 
stances the barber who runs the shop is no 
better off financially than the man who works 
for him, yet no matter how badly he wishes to 
avail himself of this protection, the present 
law will not permit him to do so. Even the 
news dealer on the street corner and the hot- 
dog vendor are out in the cold. In other 
words, any person who is an employer in the 
strictly technical and legal sense of the word, 
no matter how small and insignificant his 
business and income may be, is nevertheless 
a “self-employed individual” within the 
meaning of the Social Security Act and hence 
not entitled to any protection under it. My 
bill would merely amend the act to take care 
of this very unfair and inequitable situation. 
There are many other inequalities which exist 
under this law and the administration of it 
which my bill does not attempt to correct. 
In my judgment, there is considerable merit 
to the contention that present benefits are 
inadequate in amount and ought to be in- 
creased. I am hopeful that this particular 
phase of the law will receive early congres- 
sional consideration and be remedied. My 
purpose in making the present proposal, how- 
ever, is to take care of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of our people who are at present com- 
pletely excluded from any form of social secu- 
rity. They should have been taken care of 
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long ago, but there certainly is no good rea- 
son for further delay. Iam hopeful that this 
bill will receive early consideration by the 
Ways and Means Committee, to which it has 
been referred and favorably reported by that 
committee. I am confident that when it 
reaches the floor of the House it will pass 
without difficulty. 
Thank you for listening, and good night. 


American Mint Industry Threatened by 
Inadequate Ceiling Prices and Duty- 
Free Imports From Brazil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, you are 
probably aware of the fact that Michi- 
gan and Indiana produce about 80 per- 
cent of the Nation’s supply of mint oil. 
This oil is an essential crop and large 
quantities of it have been purchased in 
the form of gum and candy for our 
armed forces, as oil for medicinal pur- 
poses and for lend-lease export. 

Extremely wet weather last spring re- 
sulted in a very weedy condition of many 
of our mint fields so that large areas 
were entirely abandoned or now have 
such a poor stand of mint roots that 
growers must plant new fields, if they are 
to continue to maintain their acreage. 
They will not go to this additional ex- 
pense or effort if there is to be no future 
in producing the mint crop. Unless the 
Office of Price Administration makes an 
adjustment in the inadequate ceilings 
which have been decreed, mint growers 
will abandon the industry. They are 
today calling upon the O. P. A. to fix new 
ceilings, taking into consideration pos- 
sible unfavorable weather conditions 
such as they experienced last year which 
caused them a considerable loss. 

Large manufacturing consumers of 
mint oil have recognized the seriousness 
of the situation and have met with the 
O. P. A. in Washington. They have 
urged a ceiling of $7 for the 1943 oil. 
They were given sufficient encourage- 
ment by the O. P. A. so that the manu- 
facturers advised the growers to hold 
their oil, made from the 1943 crop, until 
the ceiling prices are adjusted. These 
consumers have agreed to pay these 
higher prices and not to increase the 
price of their products in order to insure 
a sufficient acreage of mint in 1944, 

Within another month mint growers 
should be setting out new fields. Right 
now they should be ordering fertilizer 
for their fields, repairs for their mint 
stills and other machinery. Instead, 
they are discouraged and have been at- 
tending meetings to decide on whether 
they should substitute other crops. At 
present they see in an unrestricted im- 
portation of mint oil from Brazil nothing 


but ruination for the United States mint 
industry and aid to the enemy—Japan. 
They feel that the Brazilian mint oil, 
which is coming in duty free, either 
comes from Japan or has been produced 
by Japanese in Brazil. 

Besides demanding an immediate ad- 
justment of ceiling prices by the O. P. A., 
Michigan and Indiana mint growers pre- 
dict that unless a duty of $2 per pound 
is placed on Brazilian mint oil the in- 
dustry in America will be destroyed. 

In this connection, I ask permission 
to extend my remarks to include a letter 
from Mr. N. P. Beebe, president of the 
Essential Oil Growers of Michigan, and 
a resolution recently adopted by that 
organization: 


ESSENTIAL OIL GROWERS OF MICHIGAN, 
March 11, 1944, 
Hon. PauL W. SHAFER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SHAFER: At a meeting of the Es- 
sential Oil Growers of Michigan, held at East 
Lansing February 4, which was attended by 
representatives from all the principal mint 
districts of Michigan, the accompanying reso- 
lution was adopted. This resolution was 
adopted on account of the following orders 
issued by the O. P. A. and W. F. A.: 

I. O. P. A. issued an order August 14, 1942, 
establishing a ceiling price of $5.50 on pepper- 
mint and $3.50 on spearmint to the dealer. 
This ceiling did not work out satisfactorily 
to the dealer because the growers sold their 
crop direct to the consumer. 

II. A letter was sent out by O. P. A. July 
14, 1943, stating a proposed price of $5 on 
peppermint and $3 on spearmint and ask- 
ing for suggestions. In reply to this letter, 
the directors of the Essential Oil Growers of 
Michigan met at East Lansing and adopted 
resolutions protesting against this price and 
asking for a price of $7.50 for peppermint and 
$5 per pound for spearmint, and forwarded 
same to the O. P. A. in Washington. Further, 
we sent a committee to Washington who met 
with the O. P. A. and presented figures show- 
ing the cost of production, but accomplished 
nothing. They preferred to use the parity 
rule established by some theorist in Wash- 
ington which does not take into considera- 
tion the higher cost of everything entering 
into production, and especially higher wages 
and the inefficiency of labor. 

III. Order No. 81, September 23, 1943, from 
W. F. A., freezing peppermint and spearmint 
oiis. By this order the crops were placed un- 
der the supervision of a director appointed 
by W. F. A., with authority to delegate his 
powers to any person employed by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, also to give manu- 
facturers a right to use a certain percent of 
the amount of oil they used in 1941. Under 
this order the growers were not allowed to 
sell any portion of their crop without a per- 
mit. This order has worked a hardship and 
an injustice on the growers. They have been 
compelled to put the expense of growing the 
crop in 1943 income and to sell the crop in 
1944. 

IV. Order No. 472, September 24, estab- 
lished the prices to the grower of $5.50 per 
pound on peppermint and $3.50 on spear- 
mint and placed the ceilings 50 cents per 
pound higher to the dealers. 

V. Amendment No. 1, effective November 
1, 1943, revoking order of September 23, 1943, 
and permitting consumer to use quantities 
higher than limitations contained in originai 
order. - 

VI. Order January 1, 1944, set forth the 
amount diferent manufacturers can use. 
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Provided how they could get relief, 1. e., by 
petitioning the Director, but giving Director 
absolute and final power to make the 
decision. 

VII. January 28, 1944, consumers ordered 
to file inventory of oil on hand. 

Now we find that thousands of pounds of 
menthol, dementholized oil, and natural 
peppermint oil are available from Brazil. 
This is being offered in lots up to 100,000 
pounds. The Drug Reporter, a drug paper 
published in New York, in a recent article 
estimates that Brazil will have a milion 
pounds of peppermint oil which is equal to 
the yearly average in the United States for 
the last 10 years. It is reported that this 
oil is being admitted duty-free by virtue of 
the power delegated to the President to re- 
move the duty. We claim that it is impos- 
sible for Brazil to increase its production in 
a few years to the above amount and we be- 
lieve that a large portion of said oil was pro- 
duced in Japan and was brought into Brazil 
through certain South American countries 
and then sold duty-free to importers in the 
United States. 

We, the Essential Oil Growers of Michigan, 
request a duty of at least $2, per pound. Un- 
less we have protection, the essential-oil 
growers of the United States, who have in- 
vested large sums of money in land and 
equipment, are ruined. $ 

At the present ceiling price established by 
the W. F. A.—namely $5.50 on peppermint and 
$3.50 on spearmint—many growers will have 
to discontinue the growing of essential oils. 
At a representative meeting of Essential Oil | 
Growers of Michigan held February 4, 1944, 
96.9 percent declared that they would de- 
crease their acreage or entirely discontinue 
the production of peppermint and spearmint 
oil, provided the O. P. A. and W. F. A. did not 
raise the ceiling price. 

Anything you can do to protect the es- 
sential-oil growers and dealers in the United 
States by securing a higher duty and higher 
ceiling price will be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
N. P. BEEBE, President. 


Whereas certain governmental agencies of 
this Nation, and especially the O. P. A. and 
the W. F. A. branches, have failed to recog- 
nize the war essentiality of peppermint oil 
as a crop; and 

Whereas the activities of these agencies 
have tended to discourage the production of 
this crop in this Nation, and haye encour- 
aged its production in foreign countries and 
the importation of competitive foreign olls, 
to the threatened complete destruction of 
the peppermint industry in the United 
States of America; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the Essential Oil Grow- 
ers of Michigan, assembled at Michigan State 
College at East Lansing this fourth day of 
February 1944, do hereby protest against this 
continued discrimination against the United 
States peppermint industry by the O. P. A. 
and W. F. A. branches of the Government by 
their enforcement of lower-than-cost-of-pro- 
duction ceilings, and that we urge the placing 
of tariffs against the importation of pep- 
permint oil which will guarantee to the 
United States producer at least as much net 
return as would be received by the foreign 
producer competing with the American mint 
grower; and be it further 

Resolved, That we petition the Congress of 
the United States for such assistance as will 
insure the life of the United States pepper- 
mint industry, and that copies of this resolu- 
tion be forwarded to the several Senators and 
Representatives who represent the- mint 
States. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, at the request of the Montana 
Bataan Relief Organization I am insert- 
ing in the Recor, under unanimous con- 
sent, a statement and a resolution which 
reached my desk this morning: 


MISSOULA, MONT., March 14, 1944. 
Representative MIKE MANSFIELD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We the members of the Montana Bataan 
Relief Organization hereby request that you 
present to the House of Representatives this 
enclosed copy of a resolution which we have 
adopted. To know where the responsibility 
actually lies is our aim. To eliminate ineffi- 
ciency or worse is our duty, both to our sons 
who are still fighting, and to our country. 

Sincerely yours, 
MONTANA BaTAAN RELIEF ORGANIZATION, 
OPAL I. Bartuotr, President, 
Jor GAMACHE, Sr., Secretary. 


PETITION TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES IN BEHALF OF AMERICAN PRISONERS OF 
WAR HELD BY JAPAN 


We, the mothers, wives, loved ones, friends, 
and relatives of prisoners of Japan, with full 
realization of the many problems of war that 
confront our Government, ask that consid- 
eration for immediate action be given our 
request— 

Save our sons and husbands while they are 
still alive. 

Send them food and medical supplies. 

Send it now. 

Tomorrow may be too late. 

Enlist the aid of Russia or the Vatican or 
any agency that will save the lives of our 
loved ones. In the name of God and for the 
sake of humanity, nothing should be left 
undone toward sparing these heroes further 
suffering and sacrifice. 


RESOLUTION OF BATAAY RELIEF ORGANIZATION 


Whereas Gen. George C. Marshall, Chief of 
Staff of the United States Army, in his report 
of September 11, 1943, published in Army 
Time, a daily news bulletin, Washington 5, 
D. C. stated that on July 1, 1941, the inter- 
national situation was extremely critical and 
that menacing preparations of Japan in the 
Pacific prefaced attacks upon the British and 
Dutch possessions in the Philippines, and 
that, in view of these potentialities, orders 
had been issued in February 1941 to evacuate 
dependents of Army personnel stationed 
there; and 

Whereas in the late summer of 1941 troops 
were ordered to the Philippines; and 

Whereas pertinent statements of our Chief 
of Staff show beyond any doubt that those 
in authority knew that war with Japan was 
inevitable, and in view of these potentialities 
and the American-Japanese negotiations in 
process in the late summer and fall of 1941, 
the American people naturally assumed that 
the administration, Army, and Navy officials 
entrusted with the guarding of our Nation’s 
safety would be on the alert sufficiently to 
prevent any possibility of such an attack as 
occurred at Pearl Harbor, as was their duty 
according to their oaths of office; and 

Whereas the removal from active duty of 
two high-ranking Army and Navy officers en- 
trusted with the defense of Pearl Harbor can 


obviously be rightfully taken by the Ameri- 
can people as an admission of criminal negli- 
gence since that negligence jeopardized the 
life and Lreedom of our entire Nation and it 
is beyond question of doubt that their dere- 
liction of duty brought about the extent of 
the catastrophe at Pearl Harbor and the need- 
less loss of many thousands of American lives 
and there is a question in the minds of Amer- 
ican people as to whether that dereliction of 
duty ended with the responsibility of those 
two officers or whether it extends to other 
military and naval officers or of some civil 
authorities in high position; and 

Whereas the problem of responsibility for 
the catastrophe at Pearl Harbor must be 
solved if the Nation is to obtain the highest 
degree of morale, which is necessary for a 
complete, all-out war effort; and 

Whereas a train crew in charge of a pas- 
senger train would at least be charged with 
manslaughter if it neglected its duty to the 
extent of the loss of one human life, men 
under oath of office entrusted with the Na- 
tion's safety neglect their responsibility to 
the extent that thousands of lives are lost 
directly and thousands of others are need- 
lessly sacrificed to the fate of years of im- 
prisonment in Japan's prison camps as a re- 
sult and yet after 2 years a thorough inves- 
tigation has not been made or responsibility 
fixed or the American people advised as to 
where the responsibility lies; and 

Whereas it cannot now be asserted as a 
reason for not fixing the responsibility as 
to do so might hamper the war effort and 
it is most obvious that the removal of the 
men responsible for the many defeats in the 
Pacific in the early days of the war emanates 
from the primary defeat at Pearl Harbor, is 
imperative if we are to obtain and maintain 
the most efficient direction of the war effort, 
and that the removal of those responsible will 
raise the morale not only on the home front 
but also among our fighting forces, who are 
required to serve under provided leadership; 
and 

Whereas denial of food, medical and other 
supplies to our fighting men at Bataan and 
Corregidor, who were sent to the Pacific to 
defend the American right and protection of 
our flag resulted in needless sacrifice and tor- 
ture at the hands of a known ruthless enemy 
and the veracity of all statements made at 
that time and since, that it was impossible 
to send them aid, is seriously questioned by 
us; and 

Whereas it is our opinion that adherence 
to the prescribed duties of those charged with 
the protection of America and in accordance 
with traditional humanitarian principles of 
America would have prevented the enormous 
loss of life before and after the surrender of 
Bataan, Corregidor, Guam and Wake, and it 
is our further opinion that the dereliction 
of duty of those in authority constitutes the 
writing of the blackest page in American 
history and the resulting torture of the 
mothers, wives, and other relatives of the 
heroes of Bataan and Corregidor, caused by 
the diabolical atrocities so heartlessly de- 
scribed in the Army and Navy release of Jan- 
uary 28, 1944, is the acknowledged signature 
of that black page: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Bataan Relief Organ- 
ization (B. R. O.) and its affiliates represent- 
ing the mothers, fathers, wives and other 
relatives, sweethearts and friends of our sac- 
rificed men in our armed forces in the Pa- 
cific, who lost their lives and the others who 
are left and who are suffering the most in- 
tense mental and physical anguish, are en- 
titled as free Americans to petition the Con- 
gress of the United States, in accordance with 
the Constitution, for an immediate and 
thorough investigation to fix the responsi- 
bility and guilt of those in authority in or- 
der to bring about the speedy conclusion of 
this case, regardless of whom it may involve; 
and be it further 
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Resolved, That after termination of such 
investigation that trial by court martial pro- 
ceedings, impeachment or any other means 
necessary to bring about immediate justice 
and thorough punishment of those found 
guilty of the dereliction of duty which they 
accepted when they took their oaths of office, 
shall be instituted. 

BATAAN RELIEF ORGANIZATION, 
Oral I. BARTHOLF, President. 
Attest: 
. JOE FARNACKE, Sr., 
Secretary. 


Corn Crisis Results From New Deal 
Bungling 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOWARD BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, in Nazi 
Europe, when the Hitler government 
wants any property or commodity it seizes 
it, paying the owner a price determined 
by the Nazis. Theirs is an ugly method, 
forcibly confiscating property against the 
will of the owner, and violating his right 
to keep the fruits of his own labor. The 
Nazis, of course, have a careful explana- 
tion of the necessity for this method of 
operation. But we all know it is simply 
naked brute force. 

Last summer the Government of the 
United States used this same method to 
obtain corn from 26 grain elevators in 
this country. Its explanation was simi- 
lar to that used by the Nazis—the need 
for corn was an emergency, and so the 
Government forcibly seized it, paying the 
price it determined was satisfactory. 
This seizure was called “requisitioning,” 
because that word sounds so legal. Few 
people sensed the significance of the 
violent seizure of this corn. 

I rise, Mr. Speaker, to point out the 
serious danger of a recurrence of this 
method of emergency action in 1944. 

Here is the factual situation, as re- 
ported to me by the Department of Ag- 
riculture. On October 1, 1943, corn 
stocks (new crop and carry-over) totaled 
3,443,000,000 bushels. By January 1, 1944, 
these stocks had declined to 2,008,000,- 
000. This decline indicated corn con- 
sumption of 1,435,000,000 in the October- 
December quarter. This rate of con- 
sumption showed almost a 10-percent 
(9.8 percent) increase over the compa- 
rable use in 1942. This increase is ac- 
counted for by the larger livestock pop- 
ulation plus added commercial needs. 

We started the calendar year 1943 with 
2,316,000,000 bushels of corn, and in July 
the Government was seizing privately 
owned stocks of corn. We started 1944 
with a corn stock of 2,008,000,000 bush- 
els, or 308,000,000 less than in 1943. 
Based upon the indicated 10 percent in- 
creased consumption, commercial stocks 
available for industry will have complete- 
ly disappeared before July 1, 1944. Even 
if the consumption should only be at the 
1943 rate, there will not be sufficient com- 
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mercial corn available to supply essen- 
tial demands, 

I hope this disastrous shortage does 
not occur. Upon the basis of the figures 
furnished me by the Department of Agri- 
culture, however, it appears probable. 
Already corn-processing firms are re- 
porting dangerously low supplies. 

The facts I have outlined, plus other 
significant data, have all been in the 
hands of the agricultural and O. P. A. of- 


ficials running the war-food program of 


the United States. The danger I have 
outlined here has been called to their 
attention by many able folks in the grain 
industry. They should be fully aware of 
every aspect of this situation, and pos- 
sibly their grain purchases from other 
countries will solve this dangerous 
problem. 

Should an emergency and crisis de- 
velop in the corn industry during 1944, 
however, full responsibility lies in the lap 
of this administration and its experts. 
The crisis will be of their own making. In 
that event, their failure and the resulting 
catastrophe must not be used as a spring- 
board to the use of Hitler’s methods of 
seizure and virtual confiscation of prop- 
erty. The solution will be to throw out 
those who bungled this vital problem last 
year and stupidly and inexcusably will 
have allowed a similar crisis to arise in 
1944. 

Hitler’s failures in Germany were fol- 
lowed by enslavement of the people and 
seizure of the fruits of their labor. The 
American way, before the New Deal, has 
always been to throw out those officials 
who bungled their critical responsibili- 
ties. If a grain crisis develops, we must 
turn a deaf ear to alibis and excuses. 
The methods of violence used by Hitler 
will not meet this emergency; the answer 
is new leadership. 


Double Talk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the glaring examples of double talk has 
been illustrated by the Vice President 
of the United States. Evidently he 
speaks in order to please his listeners at 
the particular time at which he delivers 
his address, and without realizing that 
he has spoken before, and without any 
regard to the acts which he has hereto- 
fore directed, the commission of which 
has retarded both progress and essential 
food in this country. It is a sad com- 
mentary that the Vice President of the 
United States of America would try to 
mislead the people of this country, in 
time of war, for mere political purposes. 
His own utterances and his own acts 
are conclusive proof of his miserable at- 
tempt to confuse and mislead the people 
of this Nation. 


Mr. Speaker, this is not the proper time 
for any double talk on the part of any 
American citizen, and this is certainly 
not the time for any double talk on the 
part of any of the leaders in this country. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
to extend my own remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, and to include 
therein an editorial appearing in the 
Washington Post, on March 20, 1944, 
which editorial is as follows: 


DOUBLE TALK 


Vice President Watrace’s full conversion 
to an economy of abundance has now been 
amply demonstrated. There was a time, back 
in the early beginnings of the new world in 
1933, when Mr. WarLace seemed to teeter on 
the fence. “America must choose” was his 
thesis. Then he plunged furiously into a 
program of plowing under corn and cotton 
and slaughtering little pigs. Apparently the 
choice had been made. The idea of an econ- 
omy of abundance was put into the discard 
and Mr. WALLAcE became famous as the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture who put into effect an 
economy of scarcity. In pursuit of that pol- 
icy he paid farmers hundreds of millions of 
dollars for not producing a large variety of 
crops. . 

Now that we are confronted by Many war- 
time food shortages, this bit of history seems 
to rankle in Mr. WaLLace’s mind. So he has 
been stumping the country like a sort of 
political John the Baptist proclaiming the 
coming of an economy of abundance in the 
post-war era. “The phenomenal success of 
American industry in producing for war has 
demonstrated convincingly,” he says, “that 
we can produce a national income of one hun- 
dred and fifty billion to two hundred billion 
dollars in the early post-war years, and that 
that income can be progressively enlarged, if 
we preserve a free dynamic economy.” There 
is to be no More plowing under, no more 
curtailment, and no more surpluses. With 
fear of overproduction conquered by both in- 
dustry and agriculture, the century of the 
common man will be ushered in. We scarcely 
see how he can avoid proclaiming, in his next 
installment, that there will be two cars in 
every garage and two chickens in every pot. 

As if to demonstrate his present devotion 
to the economy of abundance, Mr. WALLACE 
has also given us a unique illustration of the 
mass distribution of words. Without a na- 
tional hook-up, he attempted to reach the 
country’s entire radio audience. Nearly 570 
of our 800 broadcasting stations accepted his 
offer to supply them with free records sup- 
posedly carrying part of his speech to the 
American Business Congress in New York. 
There is no indication as to how many of 
these requested the record only out of cour- 
tesy. But a great many of the stations must 
have used it in the belief that they were re- 
producing a speech by Mr. Warrace at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. Actually there were strik- 
ing differences between the speech and the 
records, the speech being toned down so as 
not to grate too harshly on the ears of a busi- 
ness audience. The talk that went out over 
the air through this clever method was & 
more specious appeal to class prejudice. Ap- 
parently Mr. Warrace didn’t have a single 
message to give to the American people, but 
took advantage of his appearance before the 
American Business Congress to secure mass 
distribution of propaganda carefully selected 
for different audiences. 

If the Vice President wants his conversion 
to the economy of abundance to be taken 
seriously, he may well contemplate the plight 
of the Daily Worker. That organ of the 
comrades is probably read today more for 
amusement than enlightenment because of 
the frequency with which it changes its party 
line without warning. In the face of that 
record, how does Mr. WALLACE expect even 
the economy of abundance to hold its appeal 
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when he puts out two party lines at the 
same time? This effort to be all things to all 
men is scarcely becoming to one who, like 
Mr, WarLAcr, takes pride in his high ethical 
standards, 


Shall the Republic Change to Monarchy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROSS RIZLEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, one of my 
good friends whose thought and philos- 
ophy is typical of the citizenship of the 
best over-all agricultural county in the 
State of Oklahoma—Alfalfa County— 
recently wrote a letter to the editor of 
the Enid Daily News and Eagle. The 
letter is so provocative of sound think- 
ing, that under previous order author- 
izing me to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I submit the same herewith: 


SHALL THE REPUBLIC CHANGE TO MONARCHY? 


Eprror, ENID NEWS, 
Enid, Okla.: 

Did not our forefathers of 1776 fight to 
overthrow the tryranny of one-man con- 
tinuous rule? Did they not provide a con- 
stitutional safeguard against its recurrence 
by ordering the election of Chief Magistrate 
every 4 years? Did not their first President, 
first in war, peace, and the hearts of his 
countrymen, by declining a third term set a 
worthy example for his successors? And did 
not the 29 succeeding Presidents observe this 
salutary precedent? 

Did not the founder of a great political 
party, Thomas Jefferson, write in his auto- 
biography: “The example of four Presidents 
voluntarily retiring at the end of their eighth 
year has given it such precedent and usage 
that should a President consent to run for 
& third term, I trust he should be rejected 
on this demonstration of ambitious views?” 
And did not the seventh second-termer, 
Grover Cleveland, leave fatherly warning, 
“When we consider the patronage of this 
great office, the temptation to retain public 
office once gained aided by a horde of office- 
holders eager to hold their jobs, we recog- 
nize the serious danger to a government of 
the people”? And did not the twenty-ninth 
President, Calvin Coolidge, after two terms, 
say in his autobiography, “A President should 
not only not be selfish, but he ought to avoid 
the appearance of selfishness. Men in high 
Office live in an atmosphere of adulation and 
exaltation which sooner or later impairs their 
judgment. It is wholesome for Presidents to 
return to the people.” 

Did not 144 years of presidents not going 
beyond their eighth year display the prog- 
ress and prosperity of a republic unparalleled 
among other forms of world government? 
Are the farewell messages of Washington and 
other Presidents, all solicitous for the future 
welfare of their country, now to be set at 
naught by one President’s selfish ambition? 
At this late day, is our beloved Republic to 
be changed into a monarchy where the same 
man rules all the time? Is this to be the 
ignoble end of a republic that has risen to 
the highest pinnacle of success by its own 
private and corporate endeavor in a land 
blessed by God-given freedom? 

And who is the first President to put his 
country in reverse to gratify a selfish am- 
bition? Can it be none other than the last 
White House incumbent—the one who en- 
tered with cards stacked for a new deal—the 
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one who, receiving from his immediate 
predecessor the soundest credit ever possessed 
by any nation, accumulated the largest pile 
of gold ever in one world place—the one who 
by lavishly expending money where it would 
do the most vote-getting good has selfishly 
sought a term of Presidential office exceeding 
that of George Washington, the Father of 
his Country? 

Last question. Shall the United States 
people now swap an unbeatable republic 
horse for a worn-out monarchy nag? 

CHARLES Buttz TITUS, 

CHEROKEE, OKLA, 


Text of Resolutions Adopted by the Ninth 
Virginia Democratic Convention on 


March 18, 1944 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. FLANNAGAN, IR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSF OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a copy of the resolutions adopted 
by the Ninth Virginia Democratic Con- 
vention which was held in Bristol, Va., 
last Saturday, March 18, 1944: 


Tom Fugate, Lee County banker and 
farmer, served as chairman of the Ninth Vir- 
ginia Congressional District Democratic con- 
vention resolutions committee yesterday 
which called for the renomination and reelec- 
tion of President Roosevelt. Other members 
of the committee were Mrs. J. N. Walker, of 
Bland; C. J. Harkrader, of Bristol; V. C. Smith, 
of Buchanan; H. M. Sutherland, of Dickenson; 
C. J. Stafford, of Giles; T. B. Fugate, of Lee; 
H. W. Huff, of Pulaski; E. F. Hargis, of Rus- 
sell; E. M. Craft, of Scott; Charles E. Ander- 
son, of Smyth; Hubery Peery, of Tazewell; 
Thomas Phillips, of Washington; and George 
L. Taylor, of Wise. 

The committee adopted the following reso- 
lutions: 

We, the Democrats of the Ninth Virginia 
District in convention at Bristol, Va., on 
March 18, 1944, having in mind the immedi. 
ate purpose of the convention and the critical 
time through which our country is passing, 
do set forth and resolve as follows: 

We record with regret the deaths of several 
leading Democratic Party figures since we last 
met. Our sincerest sympathies are extended 
to the relatives of the Honorable James H. 
Price and Mrs. Price, and Senator Aubrey 
Weaver, the latter two of whom passed away 
in the recent unfortunate fire at Richmond; 
we mourn the loss of the Honorable Sam J. 
Thompson, of Tazewell County; the Honor- 
able Dan M. Crosby, of Washington County; 
and the Honorable Frank M. Henson, of 
Russell County, all of whom met and delib- 
erated with us for many years. 

This convention meets today for the nomi- 
nation of a Democratic candidate for Con- 
gress from the Ninth Virginia District. We 
commend to the consideration of the Demo- 
cratic convention here assembled the record 
and services of JOHN W. FLANNAGAN, Jr., dur- 
ing the years past. Aside from his ability as 
a Member of Congress, and his conscientious 
and successful efforts to represent the people 
of this district, he has shown the ability to 
hold cur party together in unbroken ranks, 
and the present outlook bids fair to project 
that fine record into the future. His loyalty 
to President Roosevelt and his administra- 
tion, and his advocacy of the policies ad- 


vanced by the President, deserve and will re- 
ceive the acclamation of all Democrats who 
have at heart the happiness and prosperity of 
the country and of its people. 

We take pride and comfort in the knowl- 
edge that we are represented in the Senate 
of the United States by CARTER GLass and 
Harry FLOOD BYRD, and at the head of the 
government of the State of Virginia by Col- 
gate W. Darden, Jr., in the ability and patri- 
otism and high purposes of all of whom we 
have unlimited confidence. 

We take this occasion to express our grati- 
fication and pride in being counted as mem- 
bers of the great Democratic Party of this 
country, and we give voice to renewed and 
increased hope for the continuation of the 
record which it has made during the past 11 
years, the intelligent solicitude it has chown 
for all of our people, and the accomplish- 
ments for their happiness which it has added 
to its historic record. 

The administration of the Government 
under Democratic leadership has appealed 
and continues to appeal to all men and 
women throughout the land who admire the 
motives and promptings of leaders who have 
at heart the good of all men, their happiness 
and prosperity, and their adherence to hon- 
est ideals. The great leaders of the Demo- 
cratic Party from its beginning to the pres- 
ent time have always had uppermost the 
hope and the purpose of making those attri- 
butes of good government fruitful and gen- 
erous. Those who lead us at this time fully 
sustain and exemplify that historic hope and 
purpose. 

We renew our pledge of allegiance to the 
Democratic Party and take pride in its ac- 
complishments and increased hope for its 
future, and for the future of this country. 
We call upon all our people—Democrats and 
Republicans—for sympathy and cooperation 
with President Roosevelt as President of the 
United States and as Commander in Chief of 
our armies, to the end that we may continue 
as now to be solidly and devoutly united in 
the prosecution of the war in which we are 
now engaged. This sympathy, this coopera- 
tion from our people of every political faith 
we are sure we have and it is with deep 
thankfulness that we record that fact. 

We voice our unwavering confidence in 
the sincerity, the ability, and the devotion of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, in all his 
relationships and efforts in guiding the Na- 
tion at this time of great stress and peril. 
Along with other patriots we pledge to him 
our entire and continuing support, indi- 
vidually and collectively, that his hands may 
be upheld in the vast and responsible task 
which the suffrages of the Nation laid upon 
him, and this pledge we shall carry out with- 
out criticism, and without diminution of 
our zeal and loyalty. We make a like pledge 
to those in authority by his appointment— 
Democrats and Republicans—and a like 
pledge to the Congress of the United States 
and to our State government. 

While we are meeting in a Democratic mass 
meeting, we are not confining our thoughts 
to political party considerations. We would 
lay aside at this time all thought of political 
party controversy. We would call upon, and 
do call upon, all the people of our Nation to 
assume this same attitude and join in one 
vast army of patriots, laying aside every con- 
sideration that might hinder or adversely af- 
fect the one high purpose uppermost in our 
rminds—the utter defeat of our enemies who 


seek to destroy our freedom, 


To our soldiers on land, on sea, in air, 
wherever they may be, we send our thankful 
greetings, and to their relatives here we ex- 
press our feeling of gratitude, with the assur- 
ance that we share in their hope for the wel- 
fare of their sons and brothers. We pray for 
success to the arms of these soldiers, and for 
their return home with the thanks of the 
people they are fighting to save: Be it 
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Resolved, That this conyention recognizes 
the unequivocal fact that the reelection of 
President Roosevelt is absolutely necessary 
for the winning of the war at the earliest 
possible moment, thereby saving the price- 
less lives of many of our boys who are so un- 
selfishly fighting our battle for freedom, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt is the sole hope of a 
bleeding and agonized world; and to remove 
him from leadership in this pregnant hour 
would so seriously weaken Allied effort and 
confidence that this war might continue 
through many weary years of heartache. 
This convention dedicates its every thought 
and action to securing a quick victory by 
urging the continuance of the matchless 
leadership of our great President; be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That this convention believes 
that the reelection of President Roosevelt 
will be the only sure and safe method of 
securing a just and permanent peace after 
the war is won by the Allies. He is the only 
person of world-wide reputation and expe- 
rience who can adequately envision a world 
of equitable peace and at the same time pos- 
sess the necessary authority and influence to 
secure the adoption of such terms of peace as 
will satisfy the patriotic and just desires of 
the nations of the earth, victor and van- 
quished alike, All over the world the nations 
look to the United States for far-sighted and 
fair leadership in the new and confused life 
that will follow the furling of battle flags 
and the roar of death-dealing weapons, a 
world distraught and dazed with violent 
death and destruction. What man com- 
mands the full confidence of the people of 
the world? What American leader measures 
up to the exacting demand of this fateful 
occasion? None but President Roosevelt. 
America and an agonized world look alone 
to him for this great labor of love and hope. 


The: Late Honerable James A. O'Léery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1944 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, JIM 
O'Leary, who left us at the untimely age 
of 55, was a Member who endeared him- 
self to many by his cheerful manner, his 
readiness to help, and his extreme amia- 
bleness. His friends in this House were 
legion not because he was one of those 
who scan every bill and try to act as 
watchdogs of the Treasury, but because 
he gave to each piece of legislation that 
human sympathy which was the out- 
standing trait of O’Lreary’s character. 

In spite of the fact that his service in 
this House was not quite a decade, there 
is not a Member of this body who did 
not at one time or another converse with 
O'Leary or spend some time in his com- 
pany. 

O'Leary was a born companion and 
nearly every Member of the House knew 
him affectionately as “Jim.” 

O’Lezry’s life was spent in business 
pursuits and at the time of his death he 
was the general manager of the North 
Shore Ice Co., of Staten Island, and an 
official in numerous other Staten Island 
business enterprises. He was devoted to 
his home and family and his son is now 
a member of the armed forces, being a 
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lieutenant in the United States Coast 
Guard, while his two daughters are mar- 
ried to members of our armed forces, one 
being the wife of a lieutenant in the 
Coast Guard and the other the wife of a 
captain in the United States Army. 
O'Lzary’s family is therefore well repre- 
sented on the roster of our armed sery- 
ices, and because of his intimate interest 
in our Army and Navy, O'Leary was a 
consistent advocate of national prepared- 
ness and supported all legislation in 
favor of our war veterans, 

We will miss his genial smile and pleas- 
ant manner, and the committees of 
which he was a member, particularly the 
Committee on Pensions and the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, will miss an indefatigable worker. 


The F. E. P. C.: A Reaffirmation of 
National Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE E. OUTLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, we are 
hearing considerable discussion of the 
operations of the Committee on Fair Em- 
ployment Practice and of Executive Order 
9346, under which it operates. A great 
deal of heat has been generated about 
this matter, but, as is so frequently the 
case in matters which touch us deeply, 
the amount of light shed has been consid- 
erably less. 

It seems to me that the Executive order 
itself well states that this committee’s 
function is to “reaffirm the policy of the 
United States that there shall be no dis- 
crimination in the employment of any 
person in war industries or in Govern- 
ment by reason of race, creed, color, or 
national origin.” One of the basic prin- 
ciples of democracy, it seems to me, is ex- 
pressed in that statement: That there 
shall be equality of opportunity for all, 
regardless of differences in religion or 
race or background. While we have not 
always lived up to this ideal, we have held 
it before us as the goal which we have 
wanted to attain in this democratic so- 
ciety of ours. 

As a matter of fact, there is much in 
our history to substantiate such a policy. 
Mr. Speaker, I should like to call to the 
attention of the Members of this House 
several such examples, concrete illus- 
trations of the fact that equality of op- 
portunity has been inherent in govern- 
mental tradition. 

First. Behind our civil-service merit 
system there stands established the na- 
tional policy that employment of civil 
servants shall be based on merit and on 
qualifications for the job, not on discrim- 
ination of one kind or another which has 
nothing to do with the applicant’s ability. 
That policy of fairness in the civil service 
is deeply anchored in “the American 
way.” Our fair employment policy call- 
ing for fair treatment of all workers is, 


therefore, rightfully a reaffirmation of 
national policy. 

Second. Several decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court have 
turned on the point that all American 
citizens are entitled to equal treatment, 
equal opportunities, and equal facilities 
and that race and color are not legal ex- 
cuse for denying a citizen the considera- 
tions enjoyed by all other citizens. In 
other words, it is a part of our national 
policy that all citizens be treated fairly 
andequally. The Commitee on Fair Em- 
ployment Practice goes no further than 
to attempt to secure such fair and equal 
employment considerations for all. 

Third. In appropriating millions of 
dollars to land-grant colleges and for 
other educational aid to the States, 
whether expressed or not, the idea of the 
Congress has been that all groups in our 
population should benefit equally and 
without handicap because of class, reli- 
gion, or creed. 

Fourth. During the years of depres- 
sion, numerous congressional acts pro- 
vided that the benefits of relief, of 
emergency public works, of public hous- 
ing, and of youth training and rehabili- 
tation should not be kept from any who 
were in need because of their race or 
color or other irrelevant reasons. These 
provisions were put into law because it 
is good Americanism to be fair. 

Fifth. In providing funds for defense 
training in 1940, the Congress stipulated 
in the appropriation act that “No trainee 
under the foregoing appropriation shall 
be discriminated against because of sex, 
race, or color”’—another indication of 
Congress keeping the faith with our his- 
toric policy of fairness. 

Sixth. In legislation setting up the 
Selective Service System, Congress 
specifically provided that there should be 
no racial discrimination in recruiting the 
men who would later carry the war 
against totalitarianism to all corners of 
the earth, 

Seventh. A number of steps were taken 
to put the greatest number of men and 
women to work producing the vital 
tools and instruments of victory. The 
blueprint and timetable of war would not 
allow us to waste a single capable indi- 
vidual. Consequently our Commander 
in Chief reaffirmed what had long be- 
come a national policy: that there should 
be fairness in the employment of war 
workers, both by private industry and by 
the Government. When this policy was 
promulgated it sounded brand new to 
some. As I have tried to bring out, 
however, our entire history and the long 
view of congressional acts and court de- 
cisions point in but one direction—that 
the national policy to which we subscribe 
is one of fairness and equal opportunity 
for all, each according to his abilities and 
his capacities. 

When we are engaged in total war, 
how even more vital and important it is 
that we follow a policy which means 
that every citizen will have his chance 
to contribute all his interest, ail his 
training and skill, and all his enthu- 
siasm for the common objective of pre- 
serving democracy and bringing a speedy 
and complete victory. 

The Committee on Fair Employment 
Practice has been a symbol to the world 
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that this Nation is taking seriously its 
historic pronouncements as a subscriber 
to the “four freedoms,” as a proponent 
of the doctrine of equality of opportunity, 
and as a stanch believer in fairness. 
F. E. P. C. has also been symbolic of the 
fact that even in the midst of war our 
Nation is deadly in earnest about trying 
to make democracy really work. 

As was so well stated in an editorial 
in the Washington Post of March 7, 1944: 

It would be genuinely tragic if race pre- 
judice caused the liquidation of this agency. 
To American Negroes whose loyalty to the 
United States and devotion to democracy 
has remained steadfast in the face of bitter 
deprivations, the F. E. P. C. is a vital sym- 
bol. To renounce it would be to slam a 
door upon the legitimate hopes which our 
own American litany has engendered and 
encouraged. 


The Nation’s Need: Executive 
Cooperative Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 21 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
on the subject The Nation’s Need: 
Executive Cooperative Leadership, deliv- 
ered by me before a Republican group in 
Waukesha, Wis., on March 13, 1944. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


I am grateful for the opportunity to speak 
before this fine group of representative citi- 
zens of Wisconsin and discuss with you some 
of the obligations and responsibilities that 
each of us owe to the Nation. 

It has become very apparent to every 
thinker—with the world being contracted 
through the genius of human inventions— 
that the domestic policies of any nation and 
the foreign policies of that nation are not 
only interrelated but are intertwined. 

Since before the opening of this century, 
the Government of the United States has 
taken a leading part in the creation, mainte- 
nance, anc observance of international law. 
We have stood for arbitration of disputes be- 
tween nations, for adjudication by interna- 
tional tribunals of justiciable questions. We 
have believed in and taken steps to get other 
nations to limit armaments, hoping by so 
doing to lift the burden of preparation for 
war from the people. We have taken the 
position that war should be outlawed, and 
that all nations should reject war as a means 
for the adjustment of controversies. We have 
believed in, and we have practiced, hemi- 
spheric solidarity. We have made every effort 
to cooperate with like-minded nations for 
peace and order, law and justice. But still 
we have war after war. 

The freeing of the world from war, or, con- 
versely, the establishment 6f world-wide 
peace, presents the greatest problem of our 
time, or any other time. It is one which con- 
fronts every nation on the globe, and for that 
reason it is a problem which should be 
handled internationally. 

At Mackinac last September, the Republi- 
can conference there propounded a dynamic 
statement. That statement set forth that 
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this war should be prosecuted by the United 
Nations to a conclusive victory; that this 
Government should participate in a post-war 
cooperative organization among sovereign na- 
tions to prevent military aggression, and to 
attain permanent peace with organized jus- 
tice in a free world. The conference recog- 
nized in no uncertain terms that the Ameri- 
can citizen of the present owes an obligation 
to keep America American, to preserve for the 
entire world this lighthouse of liberty, 

Shortly thereafter, the Senate of the United 
States passed a resolution which was sub- 
stantially the same as the Mackinac declara- 
tion. I believe that, by and large, these two 
declarations not only expressed the judgment 
of the Mackinac conference and the Senate 
of the United States, but also the judgment 
of the American people. 

But, my friends, the mere passage of reso- 
lutions won't do the job. We have had too 
many examples of passing laws, making trea- 
ties, initiating international pacts that have 
fallen by the wayside because there was not 
back of them the vital and dynamic support 
and will of the people. If we in America are 
to play the part that fate seems to have 
destined for us, in order that America may be 
safe and humanity at large may be served, 
it is our job to dedicate ourselves to seeking 
the way that will make for international co- 
operation. That has been America’s attitude 
in the past, and it will be her attitude in the 
future. 

Our problem has been to find nations of 
like mind. Not all the nations of the world 
have loved the ways of peace, as America has. 
But I believe it is the hope of all thinking 
people, that out of the stress of this war, out 
ef its suffering and sacrifice, will come a 
world-wide desire and will for peace—that 
many nations will become like-minded on 
this subject and will get together in some 
kind of a cooperative effort which will result 
in freeing the world from war. This does 
not mean the loss of sovereignty. It simply 
means that sovereign nations will sit around 
the table together and work out a plan and 
a method, a way, to peace. 

Now, in thinking about this matter of 
peace in a war-torn world—and many people 
whose sons are fighting all over the world 
write me on this subject—we have also to 
consider the problems that confront us on 
our home front. They are manifold. We 
have dangers that would seem to threaten 
our industrial and economic life. I am now 
speaking of fundamental problems within our 
country which challenge the perpetuity of 
our governmental system, our economic sys- 
tem, and our way of life. 

This year our tax burden will be over $44,- 
000,000,000. In another year our national 
debt will approach $300,000,000,000—which 
amounts to approximately an average of 
$2,200 for every man, woman, and child in 
the United States. This calls for serious 
consideration, for the application of con- 
structive economic methods, for efficiency in 
government. 

We must get out of Government those who 
would, as one Senator said, “spend and spend, 
tax and tax im order to elect and elect.” 
When the present administration went into 
power it was on the basis of economy, or 
reducing governmental organization. We all 
know what happened. Our Government bu- 
reaus, instead of being curtailed as prom- 
ised, mushroomed in growth, and have re- 
sulted in a confusion in our economy ap- 
proaching the chaotic. The people of this 
country are demanding simplification in 
government, as well as simplification in tax 
laws and tax forms. The people of this 
country demand more than simplification. 
They demand that bureaucracy be reduced 
to the minimum, and that the spending of 

Government be curtailed, and the people's 
money spent only where it is necessary to 
spend it. It is my belief that only the Re- 


publican Party can accomplish this, 
tell you why later. 

We have seen several years back before the 
people became aroused, a great attack upon 
the legislative branch of Government by the 
Executive. That was before the Congress 
began to assert its independence. 

When I ran on the Republican ticket in 
1938, there were only 15 Republicans in the 
Senate. The Democrats outnumbered us 
more than 5 to 1. Eight of us were elected 
in that year. We added to our numbers in 
1940, and again in 1942, until the Republi- 
cans are now 37. There are still 59 Demo- 
crats, and they have had absolute control 
of the Senate and every committee. 

It is for the people to restore the dignity of 
the legislative branch of our Government, 
and I believe they will do it this coming fall. 
In our American concept of government, it 
is not the function of the Executive to be the 
legislature. It is the function of the legis- 
lature to originate legislation; but for a good 
many years the Executive has dominated the 
legislature. Then when the pecple started 
to tage a hard and send more and more Re- 
publicans to Washington, the complexion of 
Congress. changed. Congress became con- 
scious of its power; a healthy condition had 
come back to our governmental system, and 
it was no longer lop-sidedly Democratic. All 
this means that once more the people are 
loyal to the constitutional provision for the 
judiciary, the executive, and the legislative 
branches to each be independent of the 
others instead of being dominated by one 
branch—the executive. 

Independence does not mean lack of co- 
operation, and cooperation does not mean 
that one branch of Government shall have 
its way entirely. It means that all should 
join together for the general welfare. 

I believe the American people without res- 
ervation condemned the assault made upon 
cur judicial system some years ago by the 
Executive, when he wanted to pack the Su- 
preme Court. And I believe the American 
people will again condemn assaults by the 
Executive and his cohorts upon the legisla- 
tive branch of Government. 

The people are sick and tired of govern- 
ment by boards, bureaus, and commissions, 
and other inferior agencies of government. 
It will be the job of the Republican Party 
after January next, to remedy this situation. 
I believe that in recent years, the people have 
become thoroughly aroused to the need of 
maintaining our dual system of government. 
I believe the people want to preserve the pre- 
rogatives and functions of the States, instead 
of depending upon a centralized govern- 
ment. They recognize, as the fathers who 
created our Government recognized, that 
each has a sphere of appropriate action— 
that local matters can best be looked after 
by localities and States, rather than by 
Washington. 

The people have also seen how, in this 
great war effort, the enterprise of the aver- 
age American “went to town.” Labor and 
management have performed miracles of pro- 
duction, and as a result, I believe the people 
are going to say that when this war is over, 
they want as little governmental interference 
in the lives and enterprise of the citizen as 
is practicable. They fully realize how inter- 
ference by bureaus harasses and paralyzes 
free enterprise. 

Economic chaos would spell political chaos, 
and political chaos would spell the loss of 
American freedoms. A sound political struc- 
ture can be maintained by utilizing con- 
stitutional processes. The provisions of our 
Constitution provide for a limitation on 
governmental powers; they provide security 
against autocratic rule; they provide bul- 
warks against fascism and communism. 
They give opportunities for a fuller and 
richer life to all those who would live by the 
yardstick of the Constitution. 


I shall 
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Even in wartime we have found that the 
constitutional system of checks and balances 
is the best system to preserve freedom for 
men. It is by constructive investigation and 
criticism that the faults in the administra- 
tion have been brought to light and corrected. 
The function of the minority party is just 
that—not to indulge in personalities, but to 
uncover mistakes, to bring to light the abuse 
of power, the misuse of public funds. It is by 
these means that the minority party can aid 
in preserving the Government for those sons 
of ours who are out on the battle fronts of the 
world, so that when they come home to the 
land they love they will find it a going con- 
cern, a place of opportunity, a secure place 
in which to live, a Government and a land 
worth preserving. 

Recent history demonstrates clearly to us 
that the price of liberty is eternal vigilance. 
Ideologies and isms from abroad still seek to 
corrupt end destroy us. The three most po- 
tent of these ideas are communism, fascism, 
and statism, or centralization of authority in 
Washington. It is our job to reject all three 
of these concepts. We must preserve our con- 
stitutional system—that system which vests 
the sovereignty of the Nation in the people— 
not in the Executive. 4 

The need the great need of our country 
at present and for the future —is an Execu- 
tive leadership that can, and will, play ball 
with the legislative branch. It is absolutely 
essential at this critical time for the execu- 
tive and the legislative branches of govern- 
ment to work together. The present leader- 
ship cannot do that. It does not know how 
to do it. For 10 years the President has been 
the dominant figure in America (and I uss 
that language advisedly). He has not only 
been the Executive, he has been, in large 
measure, the legislative branch. I have al- 
ready stated that in 1938, when I ran for 
office, there were only 15 Republicans in the 
Senate. From 1933 until a year or so ago we 
had the era of the “yes men.” 

We are now witnessing a great revolt. It 
began in 1938 when the people elected eight 
of us Republicans to the Senate. It isn’t a 
question of swapping horses. It is a ques- 
tion of getting teamwork in America, As the 
twig is bent, so will the tree be. For 10 or 11 
years the twig has been bent, and now the 
tree cannot straighten up. 

Strong Democrats stood it as long as they 
could, and then they, too, sensing the public 
reaction, asserted their independence—that 
independence which was the idea of the 
founding fathers—the independence of the 
legislative branch. (Witness Majority Leader 
BARKLEY and Senator RUSSELL.) 

To the American people who want America 
to cooperate and collaborate with like-minded 
nations, it is important fhat the next Presi- 
dent be one who, by training and by practice, 
can first put those qualities of cooperation 
into operation on the home front. I believe 
the American people are sensing that. They 
know that there must be a close knitting to- 
gether of these two branches of Government, 
by mutual understanding, before a united 
home front can be presented for collabora- 
tion and cooperation on the international 
front. 

Several years ago I suggested the creation of 
a foreign relations advisory council, a Maison 
between the Senate and the Executive, for 
the purpose of getting together on foreign 
policies, The executive branch, as indicated 
by the letters of Secretary of State Hull, pooh- 
poohed the idea. 

There is no need of indulging in person- 
alities to discuss this vital issue. It is just 
common sense. I believe that under new 
leadership insuring collaboration on the 
home front, the winning of the war would be 
speeded up. I further believe that such 
spirit of collaboration would mean that in the 
post-war period America can go forward in an 
economic way, can insure full employment, 
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can tebuild America, and can raise the stand- 
ard of living for the substandard groups. 
There will then naturally follow a realistic ap- 
proach’ to world problems, with wholehearted 
cooperation on the part of America being 
demonstrated to other nations of like mind. 

When two strong men get together to plan 
and to execute a given undertaking, one does 
not say, “Do it my way.” No; they talk 
things over. They compromise with each 
other and arrive at a mutual understanding. 
They comprehend that it is a protess of give 
and take. That was my reason for suggest- 
ing the liaison between the executive and the 
legislative branches. 

Well, the legislative branch of this Gov- 
ernment has been reborn. There are 37 
Republicans in the Senate now, and there 
will be a lot more after next November, and 
the House of Representatives will be pre- 
dominantly Republican. It just makes 
sense—and the American people are demon- 
strating it—that there should be a Republi- 
can President. 

The people are worn out with sonorous 
phrases, tired of great promises. Wherever 
one goes, one can literally feel the senti- 
ment of the people as being that of “get 
down to earth, get your feet on the ground, 
get together, do the necessary thing.” 

A new leadership is necessary, imperatively 
necessary, in the post-war period, to make 
sure that labor and management get together. 
There has been too much fostering o in- 
ternal jealousy and hatred between labor and 
capital, too much fear of each other gen- 
erated. This is due in large measure to the 
fact that the administration has no definite 
labor- policy and has been using, or been 
used by, some of the labor leaders as pawns 
to the detriment of the general welfare. 

No football team ever won a game when 
the players hated each other, were jealous 
of each other, played independently of each 
other. No touchdowns were ever made that 
way. But when the teammates played to- 
gether, trusted each other, respected each 
other, and aided each other—well, such a 
team can win. In the post-war period the 
world will be looking to America for team- 
work. 

If we fail the world in this—and a leader- 
ship that does not coordinate all the players 
will bring about such a failure—then the 
world will be more chaotic than ever. And 
what is more, if that occurs, the American 
system of Government will be supplanted 
by the bankrupt ideas of State socialism 
or communism. Then only through much 
suffering and chaos, and proving all over 
again that these systems are ineffective and 
unworkable and destructive, even as they 
have everywhere they’ve been tried proved 
to be, would we again struggle upward to- 
ward the light which was visualized by the 
founding fathers and which was realized 
in the American way of life. 

I don’t think we are going to make that 
mistake; I don't think we are going to fail 
ourselves and the rest of the world. I don't 
think private enterprise will fail, because 
I believe that in the common man there is 
a reservoir of common sense that will de- 
mand a pulling together in this crucial pe- 
riod. I believe that, not only will leader- 
ship be found in the political field, but that 
leaders will arise in labor and industry— 
because of the demand of the people them- 
selves for such leadership. 

I believe that, as in the days of Lincoln, 
the Republican Party will be called to that 
leadership, and that that leadership will take 
this American team, made up of the best 

. artisans and workers, the most productive 
farmers, the greatest inventors, the finest 
mothers and fathers, the sanest thinkers, 
the clearest spiritual minds the world has 
ever seen, and make it into the greatest 
Natlon in purpose and endeavor for good, 


that the world has ever seen, But all this 
won't “just happen.” We must organize 
for it, work for it, in every little com- 
munity, in every State of the Nation, if we 
want to bring it about. 

Yes; the Republican Party is dedicated 
to the purpose that when this war ceases 
we shall remain united, that labor and man- 
agement shall cooperate to build America 
anew, that the farmer shall receive what it 
costs him to produce and a margin over, 
that the returning veterans who have suf- 
fered the ordeal of war shall be given every 
opportunity to rebuild their lives. And we 
are also dedicated to the purpose that Amer- 
ica shall remain a solvent Nation, that waste 
and fraud and extravagance shall end, and 
that the citizen shall have removed from 
him the shackles of bureaucracy and regi- 
mentation. 

Let me conclude with these words of the 
immortal Lincoln: “With malice toward 
none, with charity for all, with firmness in 
the right as God gives us to see the right, 
let us strive on to finish the work we are 
in, to bind up the Nation’s wounds, to 
care for him who shall have borne the 
battle and for his widow and orphan, and 
to do all which may achieve and cherish 
a just and lasting peace among ourselves 


and with all nations.” 
* 


Office of Public Abuse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSF OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, the Civic 
Association of America, located in Den- 
ver, Colo., offers some pertinent advice 
to Members of Congress when we con- 
sider the extension of the Price Control 
Act: 

“OFFICE OF PUBLIC ABUSE” 


The Price Control Act expires on June 30 
and we are certain that Congress under- 
stands full well that the majority of the 
public are of the opinion that price ceilings 
and reasonable rationing of necessary items 
have the support of the public, but we also 
have full confidence that Congress, in au- 
thorizing the extension of this act, will take 
into consideration that the policy of regi- 
mentation should cease, and this should be- 
come an office of public assistance. Grant- 
ing of too much money to this organization 
will naturally continue their policy of harass- 
ing business and the public. 

We know of no one who is, in the very 
remotest degree, desirous of any measure 
that would increase the prospects of infla- 
tion, but we still contend that the great 
masses of the American people, and the 
American businessman, and particularly the 
independent businessman, are honest and 
true Americans and should be treated as such, 
Future directives and edicts issued by bu- 
reaus and bureaucrats, if they must be is- 
sued, should be issued in plain sensible Eng- 
lish language that any average intelligent 
person can understand. We sincerely trust 
that Congress will give business the incentive 
to wish to stay in business, by eliminating 
any possibility of conveyance of un-American 
acts, such as have been emanating from the 
various bureaus and particularly the “Office of 
Public Abuse,” and the War Production Board, 
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St. Patrick's Day Address by Representa- 
tive Philbin, of Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID I. WALSH 


or 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 21 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an able and impressive St. 
Patrick’s Day address delivered by Hon, 
PHILIP J. PHILBIN, Representative in Con- 
gress from the Third District of Massa- 
chusetts. The address was delivered at 
Lawrence, Mass., on March 16, the eve of 
St. Patrick’s Day. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. Toastmaster, before I commence my 
address, I should like to take the opportunity 
to acknowledge the generous, considerate, 
and loyal friendship I have enjoyed with 
your able fellow-member, townsman, and 
very distinguished Congressman, Tom LANE. 

During my service in Washington his 
courtesy to me has been unfailing, his asso- 
ciation most cordial and cooperative, and his 
personal and public relations most pleasant 
and profitable to me in very many ways. I 
have the greatest respect and affection for 
my esteemed colleague and I am very happy 
to pay well-deserved tribute to him as a true 
friend and a loyal and faithful public 
servant. ` 

I also congratulate you upon the attain- 
ment of the diamond jubilee of this out- 
standing organization which has played so 
conspicuous and constructive a part in the 
development and growth of this beautiful 
city. Judge Fenton and now National Presi- 
dent Kerrigan, by their high character and 
outstanding ability, have particularly hon- 
ored this division. I wish you long life, good 
health, prosperity, and strength to continue 
your battle for the perpetuation of your high 
ideals. 

As a proud fellow Hibernian, it is my great 
honor and happy privilege on this great night 
made sacred by religion, memorable by glori- 
ous events, and hallowed by a mighty peo- 
ple's fond remembrance, for me to respond 
to the toast of the day we celebrate. 

Throughout the whole world, wherever men 
and women of Irish blood may be tonight, 
they pause in their activities and turn their 
hearts and minds back to the Emerald Isle to 
render their tribute of affection and reverence 
to the great patriot, St. Patrick, and to 
thoughts of the virtues of old Erin, its 
courageous sons and daughters, its poetry, its 
music, its glorious history, its proud heritage 
and its magnificent contributions to civiliza< 
tion. 

As a great Irish poet sung: 


“O Erin! O my mother! I will love thee 
Whether upon thy green Atlantic throne 
Thou sitt’st august, majestic and sublime 
Or on thy empire's last remaining fragment 
Bendest forlorn, dejected and forsaken: 
Thy smiles, thy tears, thy blessings and thy 


woes, 
Thy glory and thy infamy, be mine.” 
Down the unbroken channels of time, suf- 
fering under the cruelties of oppression and 


tyranny, denied their God-given rights as free 
men, evicted from their homes, subjected to 
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poverty, want, famine, and pestilence, and 
finally cast as exiles over the seyen seas, there 
is no story more pathetic, more touching, or 
more inspiring than the story of the Irish 
people. In the land of saints, scholars, 
heroes, and martyrs, whose people have al- 
ways been passionately devoted to the cause 
of freedom and the cause of Christ even the 
Dark Ages were not able to extinguish the 
fiercely burning zeal of the Irish for learning 
and culture, 

The beautiful Sweet Innisfallen of Thomas 
Moore portrays some of the deathless hope 
of the Irish, some of their optimism and 
patient faith: 


“Weeping or smiling, lovely isle, 
And all the lovelier for thy tears, 
For though but rare thy sunny smile 
Tis heaven's own glance when it appears.” 


The world can never repay the debt it owes 
to the sainted scholars of Erin who, when 
the rest of the civilized world was submerged 
in bloodshed, ignorance, superstition, and 
feudal bondage, kept alive the faint sparks 
of civilization which were later to glow dur- 
ing the Renaissance with such brilliance and 
subsequently bestow such glorious benefits 
and blessings to men of every race and nation. 

Nor have the people of Ireland ever failed 
to love and fight for freedom. Someone has 
well said that Ireland is a drama of seven 
acts, every act a century and every scene a 
tragedy, though that would seem an under- 
statement Perhaps no people in all history 
ever struggled so valiantly and so long against 
overwhelming odds to ward off oppression 
and tyranny as the Irish. Their indomitable 
will to be free men and women knew no 
defeat, and throughout long centuries of 
want, suffering, poverty, affliction, and other 
indescribable handicaps, fighting against the 
might and power of one of the greatest im- 
perial governments the world has ever known, 
the Irish never lost heart. They never gave 
up the struggle until freedom was theirs and 
their nation took its place, as the great pa- 
triot Emmett promised it would, among the 
other self-respecting, independent nations of 
the earth, 

Many were the outrages and injustices 
perpetrated against the Irish people, too 
numerous to record here, but interesting to 
us of this generation is the sorrowful fact 

that between 1848 and 1852, 250,000 Irish 
families were evicted from their homes, 750,- 
000 died of famine, and 1,250,000 persons of 
Irish blood were driven as exiles from their 
native land to every part of the world. No 
history records the millions of our race who 
grew to manhood and womanhood stunted, 
diseased, and broken in bodily health, though 
never in spirit, by years of persecution and 
privation. 

In the veins ot most of us here tonight runs 
the rich red blood of these Irish martyrs who 
loved liberty and God so much that they 
would rather die than live in security and 
plenty under institutions which would deny 
them the right to be free and the right to 
worship their God according to the dictates 
of their own conscience. 

The lash of the oppressor fell with heart- 
less cruel force, and the tyrant inflicted bit- 
ter wounds that never healed, yet all the 
power and might of oppression and tyranny 
exerted down through the long centuries were 
not able to stifle in the breasts of Irish 
patriots their immortal love of freedom, re- 
ligion, democracy, and justice. 

Many present here tonight can vividly re- 
member the columns of Irish immigrants 
that wove through our New England cities, 
towns, and villages during the closing years 
of the last and the early years of this cen- 
tury who were so typical of those who came 
to America seeking refuge and opportunity. 
Often they came with no earthly possessions 
save the clothes they wore on their backs, but 


loving relatives and loyal friends who had 
journeyed here before them provided for their 
needs until they procured employment and 
were initiated into the broad opportunities 
of our America. Here they found work, hap- 
piness, a chance to raise their families under 
free institutions of their own preference 
where their noble sons soon stood among the 
foremost citizens of the land. Yes; indeed, 
the sons of these impoverished humble Irish 
immigrants entered into every walk of Amer- 
ican life and rapidly took places of leader- 
ship and great influence in the professions, 
in the public service, in the religious and 
business life, and in all the callings of the 
American people, in.which from early Amer- 
ican history they have made distinguished, 
outstanding contributions to the social, eco- 
nomic, and political institutions of our 
Nation, 

As early as 1737 the Irish celebrated St. 
Patrick’s Day in this country. Many fitting 
celebrations and festivities were held during 
the Revolutionary period and continued 
through later years. For example: 

A recorded newspaper announcement of 
March 17, 1832, states as follows: 

“The Merry Sons of St. Patrick will cele- 
brate the anniversary of their tutelar saint 
tonight. It is cold and wet without, but we 
have no doubt that it will be all warmth and 
sunshine within.“ 

And another on the same date, 1820, reads: 

“The Hibernian Society will celebrate St. 
Patrick tonight. The members are at liberty 
to invite their Republican friends.” 

And still another in 1812: 

“Those gentlemen who wish to join the 
Juvenile Sons of Erin in celebrating the an- 
niversary of St. Patrick will please leave their 
addresses with Mr. O’Flannagan at the Com- 
mercial Building. The committee of arrange- 
ments intend regulating everything for this 
merry meeting in March.” 

The day which began, according to custom, 
with attendance at holy mass ended, so the 
news account goes, with this toast: 


“The land we live in—the asylum of oppressed 
humanity, 

May the union of the States last as long as 

their liberty and may both be eternal.” 


On St. Patrick’s Night, 1822, the day was 
celebrated with characteristic—I quote— 
"glow of feeling” at Masonic Hall in New York 
City. Patrick O’Rafferty aroused the gather- 
ing with Daniel O'Connell's immortal words: 
“The timid may hesitate, the suspicious may 
accuse; but the patriot stands undaunted— 
a beacon to his countrymen,” 

At Boston, March 17, 1837, the day was fit- 
tingly celebrated by the Charitable Irish So- 
ciety, with Goy. Edward Everetts, Mayor 
Samuel Eliot, and other non-Irish notables in 
attendance, Hon. John P. Bigelow, the then 
secretary of state of our great historic Com- 
monwealth, gave the following toast: 

“St. Patrick destroyed Ireland’s creeping 
things of other days. May his disciples 
speedily exterminate the political reptiles of 
the present age.” 

Those words, I repeat, my friends, were 
spoken by the Massachusetts Secretary of 
State, St. Patrick’s night, 1837. 

In fond memory we recall them as they 
celebrated St. Patrick’s days of the more 
recent past, the ever-present sprig of sham- 
rock which, according to legend, St. Patrick 
first used to illustrate the Blessed Trinity, or 
green ribbon, the songs and ballads of Old 
Erin, the recitals of the glories of the Irish, 
the tear-dimmed stories of the Auld Sod, the 
smiling valleys of the Shannon, the beautiful 
lakes of Killarney reflecting the spotless blue 
vaults of the Irish heavens, the white strands 
of the west coast, the thatch-covered cottages 
of Athlone, Kerry, Donegal, Mayo, Galway, 
Cork, Limerick, and other shrines of Irish 
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affection. And they sang of the Emerald 
Isle: 


For ’tis green, green, green, where the ruined 

towers are gray, 

And it’s green, green, green all the happy 
night and day, 

Green of leaf and green of sod, green of ivy 
on the wall, 

And the blessed Irish shamrock with the 
fairest green of all.” 


We remember them, too, in more recent 
years as they marched in stately dignity in 
full regalia to the churches of our own com- 
munities where they thanked God for the 
freedom of America and for the privileges and 
opportunities of American citizenship that 
had given to them and their families a new 
happiness they never expected again to enjoy. 

The ranks of these early Irish immigrants 
have dwindled but their spirits will march 
as long as America endures, as long as free- 
dom lives on this earth, 

That the Irish have taken a conspicuous 
part in maintaining our precious American 
freedom and saving our cherished form of 
government no one can deny. The pages of 
American history fairly glisten with the 
names and patriotism of men like John Barry, 
the father of the American Navy; Montgom- 
ery, hero of Quebec; O’Brien, who won the 
first naval battle of the American Revolution, 
the Rileys, Murphys, Kelleys, Sullivans, 
McCarthys, Donovans, Ryans, Burkes, De- 
laneys, and Connellys, and others of Irish 
lineage comprised 38 percent of the fighting 
men in the American Revolution. These 
men were of all creeds—Catholics, Presby- 
terians, Episcopalians, and other religious 
faiths. Even in 1788 the Irish chronicler 
Matthew Carey was able to say: 


“From northern Quebec where Montgomery 
fell 
To Georgia’s most southerly scene, 
Each State has beheld—each commander 
can tell 
How brave have our countrymen been.” 


Our own Declaration of Independence was 
signed by four men who were born in Ire- 
land and five others of Irish heritage and, 
as you recall, John Carroll, who signed his 
Name to that immortal document as John 
Carroil of Carrolton, so that the forces of the 
King would never mistake his identity, gave 
truly invaluable assistance to the cause of 
the American colonists, 

The unexcelled patriotism of these great 
heroes of the Revolution was reenacted by 
the Irish of every succeeding generation 
whenever our country was in danger. Irish 
names people the rosters of all our wars and 
outstanding military and religious figures of 
Trish blood furnished inspiring leadership, 
gallantry, and devotion to every struggle. 
From Bunker Hill, Valley Forge, and York- 
town to the battlefields of Gettysburg and 
Flanders Fields our Irish-American patriots 
have saturated the soil of every war to pre- 
serve America, with their precious blood and 
in untold numbers have gladly offered the 
supreme sacrifice to the cause of American 
freedom. First in citizenship and loyalty to 
America at home—for surely none excelled 
them—first in upholding the sacred banner 
of Christ, first in fighting for American insti- 
tutions and the honor of the American flag, 
the Irish have been in the vanguard of every 
fight for liberty. 

Their sacrifices are greater than ever in the 
present terrible conflict. Was it not the gal- 
lant Colin Kelly who sank the first Jap ship 
in this war even in yielding up his own young 
life in this noble task? Was it not the in- 
trepid Edward O’Hare who shot down the first 
Jap plane and after a succession of heroic ex- 
ploits, he, too, finally perished; and Dick 
Fleming who was the first human torpedo; 
and Dan Callaghan the first American admiral 
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to be killed in action at his post of duty in the 
South Pacific and Mike“ Moran the first 
American naval officer to sink six Jap ships in 
a single battle? Was it not the illustrious 
Irish couple, Mr. and Mrs. Sullivan, the first to 
give five of their precious sons in one battle 
for our country’s cause? Do we need more 
proof than this of the daring, indomitable, 
self-sacrificing spirit that animates the Irish 
character, of his love of America and his 
willingness to sacrifice and die for it? As 
Irish-Americans our hearts may well thrill 
with pride for these superlative contributions 
of our fellow Irishmen to American freedom. 

Irish contributions have not been confined 
to the military alone. As I said, they have 
influenced for the good practically every 
phase of American life—the church, the 
courtroom, the hospital, the market place, 
and the public platform. But the Irish have 
brought no radical, alien theories to America, 
they have brought no subversive movements, 
they have brought no dictatorships dressed up 
as bureaucracies, no willingness to attach 
themselves to communism, Fascism, or other 
isms that would destroy the rights of the indi- 
vidual and kill human freedom. They have 
brought no supine surrender to the will of 
unbridled unconstitutional authority, no 
Weak hearts, no cowardice in the face of 
danger. They have brought no intolerance, 
no bigotry, no hatred of others, no feelings of 
class or caste, no bitterness in their hearts for 
their fellow American. Their sense of humor, 
their wit. their simple philosophy of live-and- 
let-live embellish the Irish character more 
than any words of mine. 

On the other hand, the Irish have brought 
love of family, devotion to home, obedience 
to law and constituted authority, love of God, 
and love of liberty. They have brought loy- 
alty to America, loyalty to freedom and de- 
mocracy, loyalty to American institutions, 
tolerance and justice toward their fellow 
man, and they will never bring themselves 
to join the ranks of modern destructionists 
now visible on every hand, who through 
stealth, subterfuge, and secret conspiracy have 
infiltrated the American body politic with 
the poisonous doctrines of communism, hate, 
and social disorder. For the Irishman knows, 
from 700 years of tragic struggle for liberty, 
that when man surrenders personal freedom 
for temporary security he thereby turns him- 
self over to the whim and caprice of dicta- 
tors and soon will lose both security and free- 
dom. He knows that if men expect to receive 
tolerance, they must be tolerant themselves 
and that bigotry, racial and religious perse- 
cution are but the means to ultimate self- 
destruction, as well as the betrayal of democ- 
racy's basic rights. 

How anyone can gaze even so briefly at the 
history of the Irish people and then conclude 
that they can be dragooned into surrendering 
their independence, their right to self-deter- 
mination, is beyond my comprehension. As 
one great Irish patriot said of the oppressors 
of his country, They may kill every man in 
Ireland and the women of Ireland will rise 
up and fight them. They may kill every 
woman in Ireland and the little children will 
rise up and fight them. They may kill every 
child in Ireland and then the blades of green 
grass growing on holy Irish soil will rise up 
and fight them.” 

I hope that our own great Nation, in the 
making and preserving of which the Irish 
have contributed so nobly, shall never be the 
instrument by which the Irish people shall 
be deprived of any single attribute of their 
hard-won sovereignty, whatever the pretext. 
And I also oppose, as I believe all true lovers 
of liberty and self-determination must, that 
our own Nation, which I serve with all the 
strength, loyalty, and ability the Creator has 
giyen me, shall ever be a party, by affirmative 
act or by silent acquiescence, in the conquest 
and domination by superior forces of gallant 


little Poland, Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, 
Finland, or any other free, independent na- 
tion, large or small. If we fight for anything 
worth while in this war, surely human free- 
dom must be our first great aim. 

The indomitable spirit, the daring, and 
courage of such a people, wherever they may 
be, can never be denied. They will never 
willingly endure oppression or tyranny; they 
will ever seek independence and personal lib- 
erty, because they believe, as our own noble 
American forefathers did, and as we do, that 
these rights are inalienable, are derived from 
the Creator they worship with all their hearts 
and with all their souls. Such a loyalty to 
country, as the Irish of America have so elo- 
quently demonstrated, can never be excelled 
by that of any other racial group. 

And so tonight, as we turn back in memory 
to the great heroes, scholars, orators, and 
saints that have graced and blessed the his- 
tory of the Irish race, as we listen in poem 
and story to the rapturous, thrilling melodies 
of the ancient homeland, as we recapture the 
spirit of sacrifice, piety, and courage of the 
great patron saint of Ireland, as we pay fitting 
tribute to the traditions, the accomplish- 
ments, and achievements of our people in 
every land and clime, in war and in peace, 
and especially as we gratefully acknowledge 
their contributions to our beloved America 
which they have served with a passion hardly 
less strong than that with which they have 
served their God, let us resolve to take re- 
newed inspiration from the great heritage 
of the gallant, noble ancestors who have gone 
before us. 

Let us again breathe our fervent thanks 
and gratitude to the mothers, wives, and sis- 
ters of Irish blood whose inutterable self- 
lessness and love have done so much to give 
courage, wise counsel, and the. material as- 
sistance of bitter sacrifice to those who were 
forging the mighty, loyal leadership of our 
people in every phase of distinction in Ameri- 
can life. 

And as we sing again tonight the ringing, 
inspiring tunes of Tara’s Hall and the Min- 
strel Boy, the Wearing of the Green, and the 
beautiful melodies of the dear old Emerald 
Isle, let our hearts be infused more than 
ever with the sternest determination never 
to abandon the cause of human freedom, 
never to be unworthy of our great faith in 
God, in justice, and our American institu- 
tions. Let us prayerfully resolve always to be 
prepared, if need be, to give our “last full 
measure of devotion” to save, keep, and pre- 
serve our blessed land for which our Irish 
blood has been so lavishly poured, free from 
the ravages of communism and the assaults 
of external and internal enemies who even 
today are trying to destroy our glorious in- 
stitutions and substitute in their stead the 
slave state of modern revolutionary tyranny. 

As proud Irishmen, faithful soldiers of 
Christ, and loyal Americans, whose loyalty 
will endure to the end of time, let us rejoice 
in our heritage and in the immortal words of 
the rune of St, Patrick: 


“At Tara today in this fateful hour 

I place all Heaven with its power, 

And the sun with its brightness 

And the snow with its whiteness 

And fire with all the strength it hath 

And lightning with its rapid wrath 

And the winds with their swiftness along 
this path 

And the sea with its deepness 

And the rocks with their steepness 

And the earth with its starkness, 

All these I place 

By God's almighty help and grace 

Between myself and the powers of dark- 
ness,” 


And may the sacred cause of our American 
arms gain speedy victory in this terrible war 
so that it may soon be ended and lasting 
peace, based upon principles of Christian 
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charity and justice, shine upon all the earth. 
And may our brave dear boys of every creed 
and race who fight so nobly to preserve our 
beloved country and all its matchless insti- 
tutions on the land, seas, and airways of 
virtually every nation on earth, soon be re- 
turned to their homes, their loved ones, and 
their own country. 


Victory Recipe-Menu Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 21 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. OMAHONEN. Mr. President, the 
union-label trades department of the 
American Federation of Labor, of which 
Mr, I. M. Ornburn is secretary-treasurer, 
has recently announced what it calls a 
Victory recipe-menu contest. Seven 
hundred dollars in War bonds and 
stamps are offered as prizes. 

The contest represents a serious effort 
by the union-label trades department 
of the federation to arouse public appre- 
ciation of responsibilities and obligations 
on the food front, The work which is 
being carried on will sustain the conser- 
vation of food, and will, I think, be an 
important contribution to the war effort. 

I ask unanimous consent that the rules 
of the contest be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. | 

There being no objection, the rules 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The Union Label Trades Department of 
the American Federation of Labor is offering 
$700 in War bonds and stamps to be given 
as prizes for the best recipe of the principal 
dish of the main meal and menus for all 
three daily meals. This victory recipe- 
menu contest has received the highest praise 
from officials of the Federal Government who 
are in charge of food and nutrition. 

There are five kinds of recipe-menu com- 
binations in the competition. They are as 
follows: 

1. No-ration-point recipe, which is one that 
Tequires no coupons. (Some food items in 
the menus for the other two meals may 
require ration points.) 

2. Low-point, a main-dish recipe requir- 
ing few food coupons. (Some focd items 
in the menus for the other two meals may 
require points.) 

8. A quick-cooking recipe which can be 
prepared in less than half an hour. 

4. A recipe for a foreign dish, such as 
goulash or chop suey, which would be easily 
acceptable to the American public. 

5. A recipe for a new food, such as soy- 
bean, tastefully prepared. 

A $50 War bond will be awarded to the 
winner of each of the five kinds of recipe- 
menus. Twenty-five dollar War bonds will 
be awarded for second and third places in 
each type of recipe- menu. Other prizes of 
$5 in War stamps will be given to each of 
40 other contestante—eight in every group 
of recipe-menus, 

A reci requires the contestant to 
submit one recipe with the proper propor- 
tion of ingredients and complete details for 
its preparation or cooking. In addition to 
the one complete recipe for the principal 
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meal the contestant should list the various 
food items to be seryed with the full-course 
dinner and, also, a list of food items for 
breakfast and lunch, thus completing the 
basic seven-food-group requirements for one 
day. 

Regardless of how good the recipe may be 
no one can win unless the day’s food items 
are well balanced, which means that all three 
meals together must contain the basic seven- 
food groups, a chart of which can be obtained 
by writing Mr. I. M. Ornburn, secretary-treas- 
urer, Union Label Trades Department, Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, Washington 1, D. C. 


RULES FOR CONTEST 

1. Write full name and complete address 
in upper right-hand corner of each page. 
Use one side of sheet only. 

2. Write title which is “Victory Recipe- 
Menu Contest.” 

3. Give one recipe for principal dish for 
dinner or main meal of the day with list and 
proportion of all its ingredients and com- 
plete details about preparation or cooking. 

4. Give a list of other food items for the 
dinner. (It is not necessary to give recipes 
for these other items to complete the full- 
course dinner.) 

5. Menu for dinner should be followed by 
complete menus for breakfast and lunch, 
(Recipes for other items in addition to the 
principal one for dinner are not required.) 

6. Confine all writing to the dinner recipe 
and the complete menus for the three daily 
meals. 

7. Anyone may submit recipe-menus in any 
or all of the five groups. However, the same 
person can win only one prize. 

8. The recipe-menus will be judged by a 
committee of seven prominent and compe- 
tent experts. 

9. All material must be submitted by mid- 
night May 31, 1944. Winners will be an- 
nounced on June 30, 1944. 

10. The Victory recipe-menus of the win- 
ners will be published in booklet form by the 
union-label trades department. 


Profit in Slum Clearance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 1 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, so much 
testimony has been given before our 
Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds to the effect that the Govern- 
ment is the one to finance slum clearance 
that it is refreshing to find that some 
people still believe as I do in private 
enterprise, even in this field. The fol- 
lowing editorial from the Washington 
Star of March 20, 1944, is submitted for 
the information of the House: 


PROFIT IN SLUM CLEARANCE 


The bitterness, most of it wholly unneces- 
sary, between public and private builders, 
over low-cost housing tends to obscure the 
significance of the discovery by representa- 
tives of private enterprise that a legitimate 
profit incentive lies in the reclamation of 
city slums. If this discovery is a genuine 
one, uninfluenced merely by the fears of 
private builders over Government encroach- 
ments, it is highly important. 

In his testimony before the Burton sub- 
committee last week, Edward R. Carr, a di- 


rector of the Home Builders’ Association of 
Metropolitan W. n, explained that “In 
the past we have built houses in the higher 
brackets and have felt that perhaps sium 
clearance would have to be done by such 
public agencies as the N. C. H. A. We have 
accepted all too complacently the state- 
ment ‘Private enterprise cannot do the job.’” 

Why does private enterprise believe it can 
do a job now that it never felt it could 
do in the past? Mr. Carr’s testimony in 
this respect is interesting. Slum clearance 
for low-cost housing is coming to be regarded 
as sound business. While the profit is small 
on each unit, the long-term investment is 
safe. There will be an active market after 
the war in higher priced dwellings and suc- 
cessful builders will soon run into high in- 
come tax brackets, with a resulting incen- 
tive to invest some of their capital in low- 
rental housing. Long-term mortgages at 
low interest rates were not available in the 
past to many builders, but have been prom- 
ised now. By dividing efforts between low- 
cost housing and more expensive housing, 
the latter market will not be glutted and 
employment will be spread over a long pe- 
riod. “We will do this job because for 
the first time we realize fully the importance 
of getting at the thing and getting it done, 
the tremendous amount of business to be 
generated by rebuilding and replanning large 
areas in the old city of Washington.” 

Mr. Carr does not claim to have all the 
answers. He and his colleagues frankly ad- 
mit that if they assume a responsibility 
which they cannot discharge they will have 
discredited themselves with the people, and 
public housing, which they fear, will be 
stronger than ever. The Government’s part 
of the program would lie in the exercise of 
the power of eminent domain for assembly 
of the land to be reclaimed, which the pri- 
vate builders cannot do; to determine the 
use and to set the standards for the housing 
to be provided. 

The proof is in the pudding, not yet baked. 
But it does look promising. 


The New Deal Versus a Fair Deal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the New Deal has never been for a fair 
deal, so why expect the Roosevelt admin- 
istration to be fair with Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur? 


[From the Buffalo Evening News] 
AUSTRALIANS ASK FAIR DEAL IN MEN, ARMS FOR 
MACARTHUR 

CCA, March 20.—Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur has not received a fair deal in the 
Allied distribution of soldiers and war mate- 
rials, according to the average Australian 
soldier and civilian, That's the assertion of 
Harry W. Morgan, president of the Shire 
(county) of Port Stephens. He is touring the 
United States on an inspection of war produc- 
tion for the Australian Government. 

“In the pubs, on the street, every place you 
go, you'll hear people talking about Mac- 
Arthur,” said Mr. Morgan during a stopover 
in Chicago. “We believe he is close to a 
genius as a commander, but for some reason 
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has not been allowed to exercise his full pow- 
ers. He has never been given enough men 
or materials to have a ‘fair go’ at the Japs.” 

“General MacArthur has come to occupy a 
place in the hearts of the Australian people 
never before achieved by an outsider. Their 
respect for him is doubled because he does not 
flaunt his medals or achievements, but re- 
mains among his soldiers at the fighting 
front. One of the quickest ways to pick u 
fight in Australia is to say something against 
General MacArthur, Our diggers who have 
fought side by side with American doughboys 
are ready to back the General with their fists.” 

Mr. Morgan declared that many Australians 
suspect that General MacArthur has not re- 
ceived a free hand in the conduct of the 
Pacific war because of “political reasons or 
administrative malpractice.” 


The Soldier Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER E. BREHM 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr.BREHM. Mr. Speaker, during the 
days and weeks of discussion regarding 
the soldier vote legislation, thousands of 
words were written and spoken by various 
individuals and cbviously for various 
reasons. a 

At times the chaff was flying so thick 
and fast that it was rather difficult to 
separate the grain. Mr. Frank Kent, has 
in my opinion, eliminated the chaff in his 
short, intelligent article appearing in the 
Washington Star, and sums up in a few 
words the logical rcasons why I support- 
ed a complete, constitutional ballot for 


our fighting forces, His article is as fol- 
lows: 


The buncombe by which the fourth-term- 
ers endeavored to maneuver themselves into 
the politically advantageous position of sole 
champions of the right of the men in the 
armed services to vote, thus casting all others 
for the sinister role of conspirators who 
sought to deprive them of this right—for 
the moment, anyway—has obscured the basic 
facts of the situation. 

After the controversy concerning the meth- 
od of voting is finally over, these facts will 
emerge again and demagogic phrases, such 
as “ballots as well as bullets for our boys 
at the front,” will be recognized as the cheap 
political demagoguery they really are. For 
the outstanding fact is that, whether or not 
the President vetoes the soldier-vote bill sent 
to him by Congress, every soldier, sailor, and 
marine entitled to vote, and who wants to 
vote, will be able to vote this time. He will 
be able to vote under the laws of his own 
State. 

Moreover, he will be able to vote with con- 
siderably less trouble than the civilian at 
home, as he will have neither to register nor 
go to the polls. Without trouble, he can 
do the whole thing by mail, with the Army 
and Navy cooperating, as they must, in trans- 
porting the ballot. In addition, he will be 
able to vote for State and local officials as 
well as for Federal. Regardless of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s action on this bill—and by the time 
this is printed he may have acted—he, of 
course, can be counted on to make a good 
case out of the purely Federal ballot to 
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which he was committed and to deplore the 
States’ rights bill enacted by Congress. 

But that will not alter the fact that with 
or without the bill he now has, long before 
the election and in ample time for the soldier 
to make his request, get his ballot, vote and 
return it to his State, the State legislatures 
will have acted to make this possible, easy, 
and constitutional. Most of them have done 
so already. The rest are expected to do so 
before July. The idea that the ballots or the 
procedure will be too complicated for the 
soldiers does not hold water. It will be ex- 
actly the same ballot as used by the civilians 
and the procedure will be simpler because 
registration will be waived. If, in fact, any- 
thing more, without disregarding the basic 
law of the land, can be done to facilitate 
voting for the servicemen, at home and 
abroad, who want to vote, it is difficult to 
think what it is. 

Of course, it would be easier if the original 
administration bill, introduced by the two 
New Deal, fourth-term wheel horses, Sena- 
tors Lucas and GREEN, had been enacted. 
Under that bill, the States were wholly ig- 
nored, the Constitution disregarded, a small 
ballot provided upon which only the names 
of Feaeral candidates appeared. The whole 
business was put under a war ballot com- 
mission to be named by the President. This 
made it possible for the election to be con- 
ducted by the Army under its own rules, 
The soldiers could have been voted by bat- 
talions. regardless of their age or other vot- 
ing qualifications. And, the war ballot com- 
mission had the power to throw out the en- 
tire vote of a State if it refused to count 
soldier ballots cast in conflict with State 
laws, 

That there was a strong probability that 
the result of an election under this bill would 
have been contested was evident. It would, 
it was contended, have been taken at once 
into the courts and the title of the man 
chosen for President would have been clouded 
for months. 

There also was a possibility that the elec- 
tion might have been thrown into the House 
of Representatives and a generally chaotic 
condition created. The opposition came from 
two quarters: First, those who saw in the bill 
& political scheme to vote the soldiers en bloc 
for the Commander in Chief; second, from 
those who felt that if the Federal Govern- 
ment could sweep aside the rights of the 
States in this instance and in this way they 
could never be recovered and there would be 
no limit to the domination of the Federal 
authorities, 

Some of the most thoughtful Democrats 
in the Senate regard the defeat of this bill 
as the most important action taken by Con- 
gress in a long time—and the most creditable. 
When the history of this period is fully writ- 
ten, they say, the successful fight made 
against the Green-Lucas bill will stand out 
as of greater significance than the fight 
against the President’s Supreme Court pack- 
ing bill. Had it become law, the rights of 
the States to conduct elections under their 
own laws would have been knocked out and 
Federal control really established. 

As things have turned out, the efforts of 
the administration to make it appear that 
the opposition was solely due to fear that 
the soldiers would all vote for Mr. Roosevelt, 
and that rather than risk that his opponents 
were willing altogether to deprive the soldiers 
of their vote, just can’t be made to stick. 
Unquestionably, there was politics, as well as 
principle, in the opposition, but the clear 
political purpose in the original bill made 
that unavoidable. However, it never reached 
the point where there was the remotest 
thought of depriving the soldiers of their 
vote. The truth is, everybody wanted the 
soldiers to vote. It was the administration's 
determination to have him vote the way it 
wanted that created the controversy. 


Participation by the State of Washington 
in Lanham Act War Public Works 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ED. V. IZAC 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1944 


Mr. IZAC. Mr. Speaker, on February 
22, 1944, my friend and respected col- 
league the Honorable FRED NORMAN, of 
the State of Washington, challenged the 
findings of the House Naval Affairs Sub- 
committee on Congested Areas with re- 
spect to the failure of the State to assist 
adequately its war-congested communi- 
ties in the inordinate share of the war 
burdens that the communities are car- 
rying. 

He stated: 


Mr. Speaker, it gives me a great deal of 
pleasure to prove today to the House and to 
my home State that these charges are un- 
founded, and that, as a matter of unassail- 
able fact, the State of Washington leads the 
entire Nation by a very wide margin in its 
effort to take care of the war problems of its 
communities. 


The gentleman from Washington fur- 
ther stated: 


I am happy to disclose that the Federal 
Works Agency, which administers the Lanham 
Act and distributes these funds for these vari- 
ous shortages in war-boom communities, com- 
pletely substantiates my statement that my 
home State leads the Nation in its efforts and 
expenditures for its war-boom cities and 
towns. 

The latest annual F. W. A. report gives the 
official figures for all States. 

The F. W. A. report shows that, as of mid- 
1943, a total of 109 of these war public-works 
projects had been authorized or built in 
Washington. It shows that they cost a total 
of $27,838,992. It shows that of this sum 
slightly more than five millions went for 
projects that were exclusively Federal in 
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character. Of the balance, it shows that 
Washington contributed a total of $12,779,127 
and that the Federal grants amounted to 
$9,242,522. In óther words, it shows that my 
State bore 58 percent of the cost of such 
projects and that only 42 percent came from 
the Federal Government. 


These statements amazed me, Mr. 
Speaker, for I reciprocate my colleague's 
expressed amity and respect for me. If 
his statements were true then the Sub- 
committee on Congested Areas had made 
a grave mistake for which I was greatly 
responsible as chairman of that subcom- 
mittee. For, in substance, the gentle- 
man from Washington charged that our 
criticism was unfounded; that the State 
of Washington had contributed a total of 
$12,779,127, or 58 percent, as compared to 
the Federal Government’s contribution 
of $9,242,522, or 42 percent, of the cost of 
Lanham Act war public works projects; 
that the latest F. W. A. report substan- 
tiated his charges; and that the subcom- 
mittee “picked the wrong State to pick 
on.“ 

I then made inquiry of the Federal 
Works Agency and I submit for the 
record a letter from the Administrator 
of that agency: 


FEDERAL WORKS AGENCY, 
Washington, March 14, 1944. 
Hon. E. V. M. Izac, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear MR. Izac: In answer to your fur- 
ther inquiries as to the extent of participa- 
tion by the State of Washington on Lan- 
ham Act war public works, the following in- 
formation is revealed by an analysis of the 
records of this agency. 

The amount of $12,779,127 described as 
non-Federal participation and given to Con- 
gressman NorMAN by Regional Engineer 
Durkee dated June 30, is now superseded by 
the current amount of $12,599,966, Of this 
amount, the State of Washington contrib- 
uted $1,019,808 or 8.09 percent, which per- 
centage is approximately the same as the 
June 30 proportion of $12,779,127 given to 
Congressman NORMAN. 

The pertinent information is presented in 
the table below: 


War public works, includes construction, State of Washington 


Mr. Durkee stated in his letter to Congress- 


man NORMAN: 

“The State of Washington and its com- 
munities have contributed, under the Lan- 
ham Act, practically three times as much 
money as any other State in the Union.” 

This statement, if used for the purpose of 
comparison with other States, should be 
modified by a reduction of $10,260,000, which 
represents the total sponsors’ participation 
of two projects in the State of Washington 
neither of which has a direct parallel in any 
other State. These projects are the Whatcom 
County power job and the Seattle dock fa- 
cilities for which the applicants, in antici- 
pation of revenue, will contribute $8,300,000 
and $1,960,000, respectively. The total of the 


above projects, including Federal funds, is 
as follows: 


Whatcom County power $10, 231, 748 
Seattle docks =-=- 2,824,000 
c 13, 078, 748 


Reducing the total of $12,779,127 by the 
amount listed for the two projects described 
leaves a net of $2,519,127 for use as com- 
parative data. 

The analysis of the State of Washington 
and its communities in comparison with 
other States and their communities should 
be based upon the amount of $2,519,127. 
This is 17 percent of the total estimated 
cost of all projects exclusive of the two 
named projects. On this basis, the State of 
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Washington and its communities rank tenth 
of the 48 States. 
Sincerely yours, 
BARD SNYDER 


(Acting for Philip B. Fleming, z 


Major General, U. S. Army, 
Administrator). 


Now at the outset of my reply to the de- 
fense of his State made by the gentleman 
from Washington I want to make certain 
points clear. The House Naval Affairs 
Subcommittee on Congested Areas criti- 
cized the State of Washington for not 
adequately aiding its war-congested mu- 
nicipalities—and commended the munic- 
ipalities for their valiant efforts in carry- 
ing the brunt of the war burden. The 
distinction between the State and the 
municipalities is fundamental and the 
crux of this matter. The gentleman 
from Washington attempts to credit his 
State with contributing $12,779,127 to 
Lanham Act war public works and thus 
contend that his State leads the entire 
Nation, when as a matter of fact the 
State of Washington actually contributed 
only $1,019,808—it is the municipalities, 
not the State, that have contributed the 
preponderant amount of the total. This 
is the very point made in the subcommit- 
tee’s report. The statistics presented 
in the letter above by the very authority 
and on the very standard chosen by the 
gentleman from Washington disprove 
clearly and conclusively his defensive as- 
sertions for they show that, first the State 
of Washington actually contributed only 
8.09 percent of the amount he seeks to 
credit the State with; second that the 
municipalities contributed 91.91 percent 
of the amount; third that the State of 
Washington has contributed only 3.59 
percent of all funds for Lanham Act war 
public-works projects in the State of 
Washington; and fourth that the State 
of Washington contributed only 1.61 per- 
cent of all funds for Lanham Act war 
public-works projects in the State of 
Washington in 1943—and only 2.23 per- 
cent in 1942 when the State increased its 
Sales-tax take from 2 to 3 percent. 

The table in the F, W. A. letter above 
speaks simply and briefly but with tell- 
ing clarity—by the very authority and 
standard chosen by Mr. Norman his State 
of Washington stands convicted, not 
acquitted, of the subcommittee’s charges. 
I invite his close attention to this simple 
table—I invite the attention of Mr. Dur- 
kee, the F, W. A. regional engineer, who 
greviously misled my respected colleague, 
and suggest that he apprise himself of 
these accurate facts furnished by the 
Administrator of the agency for which he 
works. I invite the attention of Con- 
gressman HAL Hotmes, Mayor Herbert 
G. West, Governor Langlie, the Seattle 
Post Intelligencer, the Seattle Times, and 
all those who attack the findings of my 
subcommittee, to this simple table. Rep- 
resentative Hozmes’ placing in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD Governor Langlie’s at- 
tack on my committee constituted my 
first actual notice of his protest, as 
neither he nor any representative of his 
has at any time contacted me or any 
member of the committee. 

I am afraid that the gentleman from 
Washington is unaware of the fact that 
the Subcommittee on Congested Areas 


criticized the State for lack of adequate 
assistance to the war-congested munic- 
ipalities. Please get this clearly for, in 
fact, we commended the municipalities 
for their valiant efforts. 

Since the gentleman from Washington 
has chosen the Lanham Act war public 
works project as the standard and the 
F. W. A. as the authority in this matter, 
I am happy to take the standard and 
the authority so chosen by him to dis- 
prove his charges against my subcom- 
mittee and to substantiate the findings of 
my subcommittee. From the figures given 
above by his chosen authority, the F. W. 
A., and his chosen standard, the Lanham 
Act war public works, it is apparent 
that: 

First. The State, and make no mistake 
about this, for I say the State, did not 
contribute the alleged $12,779,127, or 58 
percent. Rather the State contributed 
only $1,019,808, or only 8.09 percent of the 
total $12,599,966 non-Federal funds. It 
was the local governments, the munici- 
palities and communities, that contrib- 
uted the preponderant amount of the 
non-Federal funds. They contributed 
$11,580,158, or 91.91 percent. These fig- 
ures show that over 90 percent of this 
amount, which the gentleman from 
Washington seeks to credit to the State 
of Washington, actually came from the 
municipalities, not the State, which is 
exactly what our committee found and 
which is the crux of the whole discussion, 

Second. Broken down by participation, 
the percentages are 55.66 percent of the 
total Lanham Act war public works 
projects in Washington by the Federal 
Government, 40.72 percent of the total 
by the local governments—and now get 
this accurately—only 3.59 percent of the 
total by the Washington State govern- 
ment. 

Third. The participation of the State 
has diminished as the war period con- 
tinues, for its 8.8 percent of 1941 fell to 
2.23 percent in 1942—the first full year 
of the war and the year when the State 
sales tax “take” was increased from 2 
percent to 3 percent—and to an infinites- 
imal 1.61 percent in 1943, the past year. 
Contrast this to the 90.78 percent carry- 
ing of these costs by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the past year of 1943. 

So that searching accuracy shrinks the 
misrepresented participation of 58 per- 
cent to only 3.59 percent for the entire 
period and only 1.61 percent for the past 
year. But the gentleman from Wash- 
ington made other statements which I 
cannot permit to pass unchallenged. If 
he had read, or given credence to, the 
facts and statistics of my letter of Febru- 
ary 3, 1944, to Mr, J. E. Carroll appear- 
ing in the February 7, 1944, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecorD, I do not believe that he 
would have made these statements. He 
said: 

In the face of these facts, I consider that 
the investigating committee picked the wrong 
State to pick on. 


As I clearly stated during the hearings 
in Seattle, the Congested Areas Subcom- 
mittee has criticized States wherever it 
was of the opinion that they were not do- 
ing their share. The State of Washing- 
ton has not been singled out for we have 
made the same observation of my own 
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State, California, and the State of Maine, 
In the San Francisco Bay area report of 
the subcommittee published on May 17, 
1943, long before the Puget Sound area 
report publication date of January 5, 
1944, the subcommittee made this state- 
ment on page 809: 

The Federal Government is spending 
many hundreds of millions of dollars in this 
area through pay rolls in shipyards and other 
industries. The purchasing power flowing 
frem these pay rolls is not susceptible of 
taxation except through the medium of a 
sees tax, which in California is being levied 
by the State but not through local com- 
munities. The communities do not benefit 
by the sales tax other than through a redis- 
tribution of some of the sales-tax revenue 
collected by the State of California. It is the 
opinion of the committee that the State 
shou'd in part share the responsibility of 


the Federal Government to assist these com- 
munities. 


The gentleman from Washington fur- 
ther states: 2 


My State has contributed under the Lan- 
— Act three times as much as any other 
ate. 


= $ * * . 

My State of Washington, beyond all qs- 
tion, has done a most outstanding- job in 
helping to solve the problems of war-con- 
gested communities within its borders. It 
has done the best job in the country. Who 
can say it should have done better when 
8 1 te Sp three times as well— 

ot relatively but actually—as any oth 
State in the whole Union? 4 ši 


Such is far from the actual facts, as the 
contribution of the State of Washington 
is not $12,729,127, as contended by the 
gentleman from Washington—it is only 
$1,019,808. His praise should be directed 
to the local governments of Washington, 
as was our report—not to the State—for 
it was the local governments that con- 
tributed $11,580,158. It is obvious that 
the State of Washington has not done 
three times as well as any other State on 
Lanham Act projects. These statisties 
and those that I quoted in my letter to 
Mr. Carroll conclusively prove that the 
State of Washington has not done the- 
best job in the country—to the contrary, 
the State of Washington has done one of 
the poorest jobs, for at the very time 
when it was (1) benefiting from the high- 
est percentage increase in revenue and 
Federal aid of all States, (2) increasing 
its sales-tax rate from 2 percent to 3 per- 
cent, greatly at the expense of imported 
Federal workers, and (3) thus building up 
its surplus and trust funds—during that 
very time, I repeat, its aid to local govern- 
ments was among the lowest of all States. 
This is proved by the published studies 
of the Division of State and Local Gov- 
ernment of the Census Bureau of the 
United States Department of Commerce, 
quoted in my letter to Mr. Carroll—the 
detailed statistics may be found in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of February 7, 
1944. 

Even the State of Washington, and its 
communities, have not done the out- 
standing job—certainly not three times as 
well, actually or relatively, as any other 
State in the whole Union—for the letter 
from the F. W. A. points out that the 
State of Washington, and its communi- 
ties, is outranked by nine other States 
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and their communities. Do not forget 
that distinction between States and their 
communities. 

The gentleman from Washington im- 
plied that the subcommittee’s findings 
and criticism of the State of Washington 
were political in character when he 
stated: 

But I certainly cannot let the commit- 
tee's reflection of my own State and its Re- 
publican administration go unchallenged and 
unrefuted. 


I wonder if the gentleman studied the 
composition of the subcommittee that 
sat in Seattle and issued the report. I 
am afraid that he did not, for there were 
four Republicans and only two Demo- 
crats, Mr. Focarty and myself. If he 
will read the record closely, he will find 
that two members of the subcommittee, 
both Republicans from Republican 
States, were far more vigorous in criti- 
cism of the State of Washington than I. 
Obviously, the subcommittee’s attitude 
on this matter has not at any time been 
dictated by political party affiliation. 

Finally he states: 

Yet I feel that his committee was griev- 
ously misled by somebody, somehow, in its 
work in Washington, 


I think that the facts presented show 
that it is the gentleman from Washing- 
ton, not the House Naval Affairs Sub- 
committee on Congested Areas, who has 
been misled, I prefer to give the gentle- 
man aor Washington the benefit of the 

oubt, 


The Right of Petition Still Exists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY O. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1944 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, some propagandists and some 
newspaper columnists seem to have an 
idea that the right of petition as pro- 
vided under the Constitution exists for 
everybody but businessmen. They fol- 
low a plan, whether a preconceived and 
definite plan, or just a general agree- 
ment of views it is difficult to say, of 
trying to read into every conference be- 
tween outstanding business leaders and 
public officials, such as officials of the 
Treasury, congressional committees, or 
individual Members, some sinister and 
unusual meaning. They go to the length 
of implying that some evil purpose 
motivates these business leaders and 
that in some way they are going to seduce 
the officials of the Treasury, or hypnotize 
the committees of Congress, or mislead 
the individual Members. 

This is a sinister and harmful practice 
in which these professional smearmen 
indulge, and one which tends to deprive 
public officials of excellent advice and 
great assistance in the admittedly diffi- 
cult business of government. 

Many of us, personally, know some of 

the business leaders who have recently 


been attacked by these smearmen for 
having dared to confer with officials con- 
cerning the public business. We know 
those men to be able, honest, liberal, pa- 
triotic—vastly concerned with the pres- 
ent and future welfare of their country. 
Some of them we know to have been dis- 


‘tinguished for their service in the first 


World War, which is more than can be 
said of some of their detractors. 

This practice of these smearmen in 
trying to terrorize and discourage able, 
honest, patriotic businessmen from dis- 
cussing public affairs with public offi- 
cials is not only an attempt to deny a 
very important class of our citizens the 
right of petition to their Congress, it is 
an attempt to deny millions of Americans 
who own stock in American industry the 
right to have their representatives and 
managers confer with their publie serv- 
ants. This practice goes further and at- 
tempts to set up a denial of the funda- 
mental principles of our free govern- 
ment—and I for one believe it is intended 
to do just that. Our Government is 
founded on the principles laid down in 
the Constitution. Right of petition is 
one of those principles. Our American 
social and economic organization rests 
upon a foundation of free enterprise, and 
if these smearmen could wreck our free 
enterprise system they would succeed in 
wrecking our free constitutional govern- 
mental system as well, and at the same 
time. Manifestly, it is vastly important 
to the welfare of every man, woman, and 
child in this Nation that free enterprise 
under proper governmental regulation, 
and fairly and legally conducted, succeed 
not only in its job of providing the ma- 
chines and material of war, but in mak- 
ing a successful readjustment to peace- 
time activities in order to provide jobs— 
about 57,000,000 jobs—for those who will 
find themselves confronted with the loss 
of their wartime jobs. 

Another principle underlying the foun- 
dation of our free, constitutional gov- 
ernmental system and of our free society 
is that of proposal, disagreement, dis- 
cussion, and compromise. Whenever we 
attempt to deny any considerable and 
important segment of our people and our 
economic mechanism the right to par- 
ticipate in that process, we to just that 
extent weaken the processes of democ- 
racy. 

It is a singular fact that these smear- 
men appear to have a blind spot. They 
talk about being liberals. They very 
properly want labor to have a voice in 
government and in industrial manage- 
ment through collective bargaining; they 
very properly want our veterans to have 
a voice in government; they very prop- 
erly want agricultural organizations to 
have a voice in government, all of which 
is entirely desirable. But at that point 
apparently the blind spot in these so- 
called liberals begins to operate and they 
can see no other element in our eco- 
nomic structure entitled to a hearing. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems obvious that 
these smearmen know what they are do- 
ing. Apparently they mean to weaken 
our free constitutional governmental 
system. Their liberalism, about which 
they prate so much and so loudly, is that 
peculiar brand of thinking which con- 
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cludes that only the way of these smear- 
men is the liberal way and that that way 
must necessarily exclude the managers 
of industry from any participation in the 
counsels of government. This is a tenet 
of communism. It is one of the elements 
of fascism. It is the central theme of 
socialism, and has become pretty much 
the practice of New Dealism. 

Daily the committees of the Congress 
and high executive officials find the ad- 
vice, the counsel, and the discussions of 
these businessmen helpful, enlightening, 
and certainly as unselfish as that of any 
other group which participates in our 
counsels of Government. 

These smearmen appear to see noth- 
ing wrong about calling on American 
industry, under the guidance of these 
men whom they attack, to overcome in 
a matter of 3 short years all of the ac- 
complishments of intensified war prep- 
arations in Germany under Hitler for 
12 years; in Italy under Mussolini for 
20 years; in Japan under the war lords 
for 40 years. And American business 
and industry, under the able and loyal 
guidance of these managers, and with 
the able and loyal help of the workers, 
have done just exactly that. The ac- 
complishment of American industry, 
managers and employees alike, in the 
war effort stands today as a miracle of 
modern productive achievement. It is 
the greatest feat of production ever 
wrought in the history of mankind. 
And yet these smearmen, disregarding 
all of that, sweeping aside all the facts, 
ignoring the contributions being made 
by many able business executives at 
nothing a year to the Government in 
advisory posts, immediately attack these 
industrial. managers as having a sin- 
ister purpose to serve when they dare to 
come to Washington to confer with pub- 
lie officials who in many instances seek 
their advice. 

This war is not a social experiment, 
Mr. Speaker, it is a battle for life and 
liberty; the life and liberty of this Na- 
tion. 

No fair-minded person can view with- 
out grave disquiet the state of affairs 
which exists, the invariable practice of 
these smearmen to attack any outstand- 
ing businessman who offers his aid to 
public officials. The American people 
cannot expect businessmen, industrial 
managers, working 12 or 14 or more 
hours a day, conducting their businesses 
on a narrow margin of profit, trying as 
they are in honor-bound to try, to pre- 
serve the properties of their stockhold- 
ers, to continue to lend their support and 
their advice to public officials if their 
return is to be unjust accusations, un- 
merited abuse, unfair inferences, and 
character assassination. 

We all know industrial managers, Mr. 
Speaker, who have near and dear ones 
at the front in active service, and who 
have the same earnest desire to faith- 
fully and unselfishly serve their country 
that we or any other Americans have, 
and yet these professional smearmen are 
ready to close their eyes to all that, and 
to read something sinister and evil into 
the loyal efforts of these businessmen 
who, through their experience and ad- 
vice, desire to assist the public officials in 
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solving the intricate and numberless 
problems of government in these trou- 
blous times. 

I want to say here and now that I hope 
these industrial managers will not be 
driven from their present course of help- 
fuiness by these scurrilous and despicable 
attaċks upon them. 

I am certain that the overwhelming 
majority of Members of Congress feel, 
as I do about this, namely, that the help 
of these managers of business has proven 
a valuable contribution to the solution 
of the many vexatious problems arising 
from the war, and that the departments 
of the Government may continue to have 
the assistance of the best minds in this 
country in solving the problems of the 
peace to come. Our fair-minded people 
will approve of and be deeply grateful to 
all those who unselfishly and patrioti- 
cally devote their time and their talents 
to helping their Government over the 
toughest road it has traveled in all its 
national life. 


Your Congress: It Is Your Board of 
Directors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. DONDERO, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herein an article which 
appeared in the March issue of a publi- 
cation of the Home Builders Association 
of Metropolitan Washington, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

It is an article which every Member of 
Congress should read. It sets forth un- 
disputed facts. It presents t) the Na- 
tion observations in regard to the peo- 
ple’s Congress. It ought to be known by 
everyone. Congress is the board of di- 
rectors of the United States and as such 
has its solemn duty to perform in the 
conduct of national affairs. I commend 
the reading of this article to every Mem- 
ber of Congress. 


YOUR CONGRESS: IT IS YOUR BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
This statement will illustrate what has 
happened to Congress and parliamentary 
government everywhere in the intervening 
century and 25 years. Many had time to 
think and brood and ponder a hundred years 
ago. During these times and in recent years 
the Members do not have 15 minutes a day of 
uninterrupted time for the real business they 
are sent here for—to write the Nation's laws. 
The contrast shows not only what has hap- 
pened, but how necessary it is for us to under- 
stand the difficulties and the hurried atmos- 
phere in which a modern Congress meets. 
When Webster spoke in 1830 there were 
only 48 Senators in place of 96, 203 Congress- 
men in place of 435, a population of 13,000,- 
000 in place of 135,000,000. The first locomo- 
tive was still scaring Old Dobbin; the first 
oil well had not been dug; the modern age 
of technology, chemistry, medicine, and 
power were just knocking at the door. 
But while mankind has been scaling the 
peaks of science and invention we have 


slipped down in the field of constitutional 
government. At home, for the past 20 years 
at least, we have seen the Executive power 
grow at the expense of Congress, Here, as 
abroad, we have been moving toward one- 
man government. No one who loves this 
country and his children can view this trend 
without deep misgiving. 

It seems, therefore, of the utmost impor- 
tance for the average citizen to increase his 
respect for Congress, the “sheet anchor” of 
his liberties, and for Congress to earn his 
increasing respect. Senator REYNOLDS recent- 


ly said he has thought many times of the 


poor impression Congress must make on those 
who see it for the first time from the gal- 
leries. Yet, if the visitor followed his own 
Congressman around for 1 typical day he 
would come home with a growing respect for 
one of the hardest working groups of men in 
America. 

Let us look both at the appearance and the 
reality. The daily session begins sharply at 
noon and continues for 4 or 5, sometimes 8, 
10, or 12 hours. What the visitor sees from 
the gallery is actually a ratification meeting 
on some proposal that has been already 
thoroughly thrashed out in committee. In 
every session, thousands of bills are intro- 
duced. They are referred to some 40 commit- 
tees in the House of Representatives and a 
corresponding number in the Senate. An 
important committee will have referred to it 
in a single session several hundred bills. 
Some of these.are of the greatest importance. 
When a committee takes up one of these bills, 
hearings are held at which a “day in court” 
is given both to those who favor and those 
who oppose. This is the American way. No 
judgment is formed on the important matter 
until both sides have been heard. 

When 1 of these 40 committees finally 
reports a bill for action to the full House or 
Senate, the subject matter will have generally 
already come to the attention of all Members, 
because if the bill is at all important, each 
Congressman, even though not a member of 
the committee, will probably have been bom- 
barded for weeks with hundreds of letters 
and telegrams both for and against its 
passage. Constituents from his district who 
are interested in the bill will have come down 
to Washington to present their claims to 
him in person. The result is that by the time 
the bill reaches the floor, the average Member 
already knows a great deal about it and prob- 
ably has made up his mind how he is going to 
vote. 

Each of the 40 committees is a little con- 
gress in itself. Unless the work were thus 
subdivided, it would be impossible for Con- 
gress to consider a tenth or a hundredth part 
of the legislation that actually passes during 
a session. 

All Members of Congress have a great deal 
of confidence in the members of various com- 
mittees. When a committee, therefore, re- 
ports a bill favorably, it is natural that the 
other Members of Congress, who have been 
busy themselves on the work of their own 
committees, will accept the recommendations 
of the committee having charge of the bill. 

In addition to his legislative work, the 
modern Congressman’s office receives from 
100 to 500 letters a day, and sometimes an 
equal number of telegrams. The senders 
always expect at least the courtesy of an 
acknowledgment, and most of them really de- 
sire a careful answer.. Besides that, a Con- 
gressman receives hundreds of requests to 
go up to one of the departments and plead 
the cause of a constituent, 

It isa killing pace. The mortality of Mem- 
bers is much higher than the average in civil 
life fo. men in the same age brackets. Ses- 
sions which formerly lasted only 3 months 
are now almost a year-round affair. 

Congressmen should not be condemned for 
using the frank to send speeches into their 
districts. Again, the amount of free mail 
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franked out by the executive departments 
is 20 times as great as that sent out by Con- 
gress; yet, these razzle-dazzle boys who make 
up so much of the alleged news never tell 
you that. To listen to them, you would think 
that Congress was sending you to the poor 
house cn account of their franked mail. The 
congressional frank is sometimes abused, but, 
on.the whole, we thoroughly approve of its 
use by Members of the.Congress. It is often 
true that. not a single newspaper in his dis- 
trict is open to the sitting Congressman, 
although he is actually there because the ma- 
jority of his people want him there. If he 
were not enabled to state his position to his 
constituents by franked mail, he would often 
be precluded from any real chance of having 
them understand his position on important 
matters. Meantime, a rival back home who 
has no congressional duties could constantly 
undermine him. 

Congress makes the laws; the Executive 
administers them; the Judiciary interprets 
the. Our fathers intended each branch to 
be coordinate and independent from each 
of the others. They recognized the teach- 
ing of all history that unlimited power can 
be trusted to no one, not even to the largest 
majority, as the constitution of Wyoming 
states. This is our great system of checks 
and balances, perhaps the most important 
political idea that ever came from the mind 
of man. Incidentally, don't let any one 
tell you that the Bill of Rights—the first 10 
amendments—is the heart of the American 
Constitution. If we had to choose the chief 
safeguards of freedom, we would put in the 
first place this great principle of checks 
and balances embedded in the original Con- 
stitution before it had been amended, Pre- 
serve that, and liberty has still a continent 
to dwell on. 

A body of representatives over whom the 
people have such a close control can be 
trusted with the people's liberties. The peo- 
ple can dismiss them if they fail, different 
from the law with reference to many minor 
officials back in the States who sit until the 
successors are elected to actually qualify. 
No Congressman can sit for a single day after 
the expiration of the 2-year period for which 
he was elected unless, of course, he is re- 
elected. In England, there is no such basic 
law. The British Parliament is supreme, 
It can vote itself indefinite tenure in office, 
and there is no law to prevent Parliament 
from voting itself in office for life or from 
making the office hereditary to their own 
sons. 

Dangers to our system lurk in subtle ways. 
Among them may be the following: 

1. Disparagement of Congress. We have 
Signs of this, especially by communistic 
groups and certain radio commentators, who 
could not win a single seat in Congress in 
any State, who seek places of power by 
boring from within in the Executive de- 
partments. 

2. The gradual transfer of the powers and 
responsibilities of Congress to executive de- 
partments and bureaus, which, in increasing 
fashion, are writing rules and regulations 
having the force and effect of absolute law. 

3. Another danger that confronts Congress 
as an institution of freedom is the power of 
propaganda which has been so tremendously 
augmented in recent years by the silver screen 
and the radio. There is no one man who 
can speak for the 535 Members of the House 
and Senate. There is no way for all of them 
to speak collectively over the radio. When 
the President or a Cabinet Member presents 
his case to the people, the press, the radio, 
and the silver screen focus upon him as a 
single human being. In the use of propa- 
ganda, therefore, Congress is at a great dis- 
advantage. These new inventions in the 
field of mass communication have been 
largely responsible for the rise of dictators 
and the twilight of representative govern- 
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ment in many lands. We must recognize 

them in this country for what they are—in- 

2 capable of great good or immense 
rm. 

Congress should and must devise methods 
by which Congress or the opposition on every 
important question shall have equal radio 
time with the President on an equal number 
of stations, Surely a Member of Congress 
who has been smeared by a radio commen- 
tator should be given equal radio time to 
make reply and defend himself. The Ameri- 
can people are entitled to hear both sides, 
That privilege is enjoyed by few people on 
this planet today. 

Don’t blame Congressmen or Senators for 
not doing a better job today. They neither 
have time to carefully answer their mail nor 
to run all the errands for their constituents 
and, certainly, not enough time to spend 

. months in uninterrupted study of important 

bills. If they did take the necessary time 
to be legislators as men could do from 1789 
to 1889, they would be defeated at the next 
election for failing to answer letters. 

Senators TypIncs, BYRD, and GEORGE, Con- 
gressmen DIRKSEN, LANHAM, and LAFOLLETTE, 
and many others of both parties are trying 
to get Congress to hire itself a set of modern 
tools. The country should tell Congress to 
go ahead. 


Fear of Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS j 
oF | 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I desire to include 
an editorial by Mr. Angelo Scott in the 
Iola (Kans.) Register of March 13, 1944. 

Mr. Scott, though a young man, has 
grasped here the spirit of the pioneer 
whose self-reliance developed this coun- 
try of ours and opened the West. His 
philosophy here reflects the motto of 
Kansas, “Ad astra per aspera”—to the 
stars through difficulty. It is the lan- 
guage of the West and of Kansas. I 
commend this philosophy of courage to 
the serious consideration of all of us who 
are concerned with the problems which 
lie ahead: 


FEAR OF PEACE 


Unfortunately, there will never be a way 
to prove it, but I'd like to lay a wager that 
the United States would have completely 
recovered from the collapse of 1931 and 
1932 in 3 years if government had done 
absolutely nothing about it; if the New 
D2al had never been dreamed of; if wages 
and prices had been permittted to go clear 
to rock bottom; if the devil had been per- 
mitted to take the hindmost, 

Eventually there would have had to be 
reached a balance between the demand for 
labor and the price at which it could be 
hired, and the demand for goods and the 
price at which they could be bought. - Once 
in balance again, economic forces would 
have pushed their accustomed way to the 
levels from which they had been toppled. 

It would haye been a rough go at the 
bottom of the hill, rougher perhaps than 
things actually were in 1933, but I'll always 
believe that the recovery would have been 
three times as rapid and three times as 
sound as it was under the political man- 
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agement that we chose to substitute for un- 
restrained economic forces. 

This observation is offered as introduc- 
tion to-a comment on a recent article by 
Bernard DeVoto in Harper’s Magazine, the 
conclusion of which is that “America is 
afraid of the future, afraid of peace.“ 

Mr. DeVoto doesn't attempt to account 
for the fear, but simply to analyze it. He 
finds that the fear which is growing upon 
us is a fear of the unknown in economics 
and a social fear. The fear “that once the 
external discipline of war is relaxed, there 
will be grave danger of our collapsing into 
disorder, disunity, civil and social strife. 
That whereas war has brought us hope, 
or at least courage, the coming peace may 
bring despair.” 

If this is true, and I am inclined to be- 
lleve that.it is to a disquieting degree, what 
is the reason for it? Isn't it paradoxical 
that a nation which has courage enough ta 
fight and win the most terrible war in human 
history should quail and shrink before the 
prospect of the very peace which is the goal 
of all this fighting? 

Perhaps it isn’t paradoxical. We have 
never lost our self-reliance in matters of 
war. We have never been whipped. It is 
logical enough that we should have tackled 
this war with complete assurance and confi- 
dence that we could carry it through to the 
same victory which has crowned our efforts 
in previous wars. 

But we have lost our self-reliance in mat- 
ters of peacetime economic affairs. We lost 
it during the 1930’s when, frightened by the 
panic of 1929 and discouraged by the depres- 
sion that followed, we turned as a people 
to government for help. 

For 11 years—half a generation—we have 
leaned on government for the solution of 
all our problems. We have accepted gov- 
ernment aid and have submitted to govern- 
ment direction in all of our affairs. In the 
fight for economic recovery and social sta- 
bility, we have not even been participants, 
we have only been observers—and critics— 
of what government has done, 

If we had come out of the mess by our- 
selves, if we had drunk the dregs of com- 
plete deflation and yet survived to build a 
new prosperity through our efforts as cit- 
izens, laborers, and businessmen—not as 
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voters at an election or philosophers on a 
soap box—do you think we would fear the 
future now? 

It is a simple law of nature that too much 
coddling produces weakness; that strength 
and vigor and courage come only through 
self-reliance and self-help. 

The mother bird pushes her young out cf 
the nest to fly or die. Nothing lees drastic 
will teach the fledgling that only in his cwn 
strength can he hope to survive in a world 
of struggle and strife. 

Nobody pushed a cowering America out of 
its nest in the 1930's. We sat with our 
mouths open waiting for Mother Govern- 
ment to provide with food, and cquawk- 
ing if she didn’t provide enough. It isn't 
much wonder that even today we are still 
flabby and weak, regarding the future with 
the féar of inexperience, rather than with 
the confidence of one who has tried his 
strength and knows what he can do. 

A large size dose of the good old philos- 
ophy of survival of the fittest would be about 
the best medicine this country could have 
as à tonic for its post-war future. 


The Hourly Labor Subsidies to the Pro- 
ducer Vary From Less Than 1 Cent to 
15 Cents per Hour 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the following official table from 
Dr. Wylie Goodsell, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, shows the 
yearly subsidy, as Government payments, 
to producers engaged in various types of 
farming: 


Estimated ratio Government payments to hours of man labor, for specified types of farms 
[Dollars Government payment per hour-man labor] 


Winter wheat Corn Belt Dairy | Cotton 
* a “grain | Hoe, | Cash | HOE | New | wis: | 2mule | Missis 
5 eat- n og, | Cas ew s- | 2-mule 
Wheat sor- | dairy | grain Bases! York | consin Georgia sippi Texas 
ghum g | 

0.12 0.17 C. 04 0. 05 0.04 8 0, 01 0. 02 0. 03 0. 03 

. 0 +25 03 00 4 0 OL -02 01 02 

03 13 OL 02 02 1 OL ~02 „0l .02 

O4 12 OL 04 02 1 „01 .02 05 04 

10 2 03 0 04 9 02 «03 04 .05 

10 16 03 -08 04 ` OL © 04 05 

10: | .15 o | .@ | “j @ +02 | 103 04 -05 

12 14 03 ll 4.) 0 „01 .02 .02 .02 

| 03 | 035 


Less than $0.01 per hour. 


Source: Dr. Wylie Goodsell, U. S. Department cf Agriculture, Division of Farm Management and Costs, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, 


The detailed report of Dr. Goodsell’s 
studies can be found on page 1363 of the 
February 7, 1944, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
It is apparent that dairy, general live- 
stock, and the man that really raises the 
cotton received but small hourly sub- 
sidies in comparison to the cash grain 
producer of the Corn Belt and the winter 
wheat, grain sorghum producer, and the 
wheat and grain producer of the Winter 
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Wheat Belt. The base for any agricul- 
tural program should extend across the 
board and it is hoped that during wartime 
a production program that will result in 
the greatest maximum amount of food 
will be substituted for the program. This 
approach did not meet general approval 
even in peacetime, and most assuredly 
does not make sense in wartime, 
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HON. WILLIAM J. MILLER 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, as part of my remarks, I am 
inserting in the Record a very thought- 
ful letter received from a businessman 
residing in Hartford, Conn. This man 
has evidently given serious thought to 
many of the problems faced by the Con- 
gress. I think his conclusions are sound 
and will be of interest to Members of the 
House. 

The letter follows: 

Marcs 13, 1944. 


Hon. WILLIAM J. MILLER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I want to thank 
you for your letter of December 1, which was 
read with much interest. I read Senator 
BurLER’s speech with hearty approval. You 
and I agree on most things, which is saying 
a great deal for any two people. 

It seems to me the important things before 
Congress, before all of us, are: 

1. Win the war. , 

2. Rigid economy of government, 

3. A return to States’ rights. 

4. Free enterprise by our people without 
bureaucratic restrictions. 


WIN THE WAR 


Under this heading we are all united, even 
though the bureaucrats often impede our ef- 
forts and tremendous sums are wasted. 


RIGID ECONOMY 


So far Congress has made just a start along 
this line. There are many places where dras- 
tie cuts are necessary. A number of Federal 
agencies should be scrapped in their entirety 
by withholding funds or any other way pos- 
sible, such as: 

Agricultural Adjustment Administration: 
There is no need for the 200,000 farm agents 
throughout the country. Let them spend 
their time producing. We have State depart- 
ments of agriculture and State agricultural 
colieges to advise the farmer. 

Commodity Credit Corporation: The farmer 
should plan his crops and marketing as any 
other businessman, and make or lose by it, 
as any other businessman must. If a manu- 
facturer makes goods, giving employment to 
labor and paying that labor, it is his judg- 
ment, good or bad, that shows him a profit 
or loss. Why should the Government play 
Santa Claus to the farmer? Let him stand 
on his own ability and energy, as any other 
businessman. 

Farm Security Administration: Let the 
farmer finance himself, like any other busi- 
nessman, locally where people know him, 
and take the Government and its staff of 
employees out of this business. 

Soll Conservation Service: If land is not 
important enough for its owner to conserve 
it, the Government should not spend money 
on it. 

Rural Electrification Administration: If 
rural electrification can pay its own way pri- 
vate companies will go into it, and they can 
do it more economically than the Govern- 
ment, even after paying taxes. If it will not 
pay its own way, then the Government 
should not spend the taxpayers’ money on 
it. I suggest further funds be withheld from 
it, and if it cannot support itself let such 
lines be sold and we take the loss now rather 
than a loss each year, 


Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, Farm 
Credit Administration: Both of these can be 
dispensed with. 

Small War Plants Corporation: If the small 
war plants have not enough ability and en- 
ergy to get business these days, they do not 
deserve existence (and we are a small war 
plant). Too many businessmen like the 
farmer expect a paternalistic government to 
take care of them and we can’t do it except 
by bankrupting the Government. 

National Highway System: Let’s let the 
States build the roads out of their gasoline 
tax and use the Federal tax on gasoline to 
help pay our staggering war debt. Talk of a 
$3,000,000,000 road appropriation seems pre- 
posterous with at least $250,000,000,000 Fed- 
eral debt at the close of the war. How are 
we going to pay it? : 

National Housing Agency: In this group 
are a half dozen loan and other agencies 
whose funds should be clipped, first merging 
them all into one to wind them up. 

Various Federal lending agencies: Today 
there are more than 40 Federal agencies lend- 
ing or otherwise distributing the cash the 
taxpayer pays into the Federal Treasury for 
seeds, war plants, houses, electric lines, feed, 
and a score of other things, and they fre- 
quently get terms no banker could offer, but 
the banker cannot draw on the resources 
of the United States Treasury to cover his 
losses and service costs. If a man is worthy 
of credit he can get it locally. If he is not 
worthy the taxpayer should not have to pay 
it. The Farm Credit Administration and 
Farm Security Administration hold many 
thousands of farms possessed on delinquent 
loans. These 2 bureaus should be merged, 
further funds withheld, and the property 
sold now while farm prices are high. After 
the war, selling them will be at a heavy loss. 
The R. F. C. should be curbed from making 
further loans and should collect those out- 
standing. 

Other bureaus: I have touched on only a 
few bureaus.. Now 14 different agencies have 
a finger in national labor policy, from the 
Department of Labor and W. M. C. through 
W. P. B.’s Labor Division, National Mediation 
Board, N. L. R. B., W. L. B., Department of 
Agriculture, W. F. A., and Department of In- 
terior, plus special wartime advisory com- 
mittees and boards, with no integration o 
coordination. Why not put this in one 
board, whose say is final? 

Federal land; Millions of acres the Gov- 
ernment owns are controlled by about 60 
different departments or bureaus. Why not 
put them under the General Land Office? 

Three million Government employees: 
Senator BYRD has splendid ideas on this sub- 
ject. If departments were merged, overlap- 
ping and unnecessary functions clipped, un- 
necessary ones discontinued, we should be 
able to drop about 1,000,000 from the Federal 
pay roll and reduce the expense of Govern- 
ment materially. 

United States’ help for States: Already the 
States are clamoring for aid. Mayor La- 
Guardia is foremost among those clamoring. 
Let the States and cities pay their own way. 
The Federal Government has a tremendous 
job meeting its interest and reducing its debt 
after the war, and won't have any money 
for the States. The President’s budget sum- 
mary for the next fiscal year shows a public 
debt at the end of the year of $258,000,000,000. 
What are you going to do about it? 


STATES’ RIGHTS 


You have made a start toward a return to 
States’ rights, but only a start. We are now 
drifting speedily toward totalitarian or dic- 
tator government. May I suggest that each 
measure be studied and, where possible, the 
function of government be given back to 
the States. All agriculture should be given 
back now, and the nt of Agriculture 
simply tabulate statistically the reports made 
by the various States, giving them out for 
publication. State agricultural departments 

* 
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are better fitted to handle the various mat- 
ters in the States. The Pure Food and Drugs 
Department should be retained by the Fed- 
eral Government. After the war, labor prob- 
lems should be handled by the States except 
railroads, telephones, and radio. 

Congressman HATTON W. SUMNERS ex- 
presses my ideas on this subject: “The pro- 
moters of centralization are more and more 
resorting to the exercise of unlimited power 
against which no constitutional barrier will 
ever stand: the control of purse strings. By 
making the units of State government finan- 
cially dependent on the Federal Government, 
that Government is acquiring the power to 
control the units of State government. When 
this is fully consummated, the sovereignty 
of the State government will be liquidated. 
This will be done with money sent by Wash- 
ington in the form of loans and gifts to 
States, towns, school districts, etc.” 

FREE ENTERPRISE 

Let us get back as speedily as possible to 
free enterprise, easing such restrictions as 
possible now, and much more after the war. 
Taxes must be lowered somewhat then, to 
encourage money to be invested in new indus- 
tries and new products to give employment 
to labor. Between 1900 and 19330, millions 
of us invested $100,000,000,000 in new in- 
dustries and expansion of old ones, which at 
the end of that period found one-third of 
the workers owing their jobs to this new 
venture money. This is far better than boon- 
doggling or W. P. A. If Government lets busi- 
ness go ahead with only reasonable and sen- 
sible restrictions, business can take care of 
post-war employment. 

You hear a lot of post-war planning in 
Washington by the “palace guard.” To us 
citizens that means public works, Govern- 
ment spending, and Government jobs. Where 
is the money coming from? Remember after 
the last war how Liberty bonds were thrown 
on the market and went down to 83 or 85? 
After this war, this same amount will have 
to be redeemed by the Government at cost 
plus interest, and where is the money coming 
from? And the return from taxes will be 
much reduced. Post-war planning by indus- 
try means buying or building new machines 
to produce products to sell low enough to at- 
tract enough buyers to make jobs for every- 
body who really wants to do a full day’s work, 

LEND-LEASE 

This should have come under the heading 
of rigid economy. If the committee investi- 
gating lend-lease would go over all orders 
placed under lend-lease for any 30-day period 
they would think as I do—we are darn fools. 
Lend-lease is necessary, but we are being 
worked to a frazzle, not only by the nations 
by whose side we are fighting, but by others 
who are doing no fighting, and were as much 
afraid of Hitler as anyone could be. 


FREEDOM OF RADIO 


This is as much a national liberty as free- 
dom of the press, though the bureaucrats are 
partially controlling it. It is time this was 
stopped. 

TAXES 

Simplifying taxes would be a good thing, 
but reduction is not to be thought of now. 
We must collect all we can now to keep our 
deficit down so the men and women who have 
fought our battles won’t have so much to pay 
when they come home, and when our na- 
tional revenues will be much smaller. In 
fact, we should add a sales tax to help in- 
crease our revenue, notwithstanding labor 
and the farmers are against it; even though 
they are both making more money than ever 
before. 

While on the subject of taxes, the tax on 
oleomargarine should be repealed. Many 
people in all classes have to eat it now. It 
is a good substitute for butter. At any rate 
it should not be taxed to aid the dairy farm- 
ers, and that is the only reason it is taxed. 
It is about as sensible to tax it as it would be 
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to tax a low-priced radio that would give the 
same service as one double the price of the 
one taxed. In the business world every 
product must hold its own or be relegated to 
the scrap heap. There is no place for sub- 
sidies. The American dairy farmer has not 
availed himself of his opportunities. He 
expects a paternalistic government to look 
after him. With the war on he has had a 
splendid opportunity to put on the market 
some good cheeses to take the place of the 
imported ones shut out, and what has he 
done? The American cheeses are very poor, 
as you know. 
PARITY 

I think this word should be dropped from 
our national vocabulary. Every product or 
service must rise or fall on its ability to fill a 
niche in our everyday economy. 


BUDGET BUREAU AND AUDITING 


Would it not be well to keep these two de- 
partments responsible to Congress, particu- 
larly the auditing? Now some of the fifty- 
odd bureaus of the Government audit their 
own books. Congress is responsible to the 
people for the money it appropriates and it 
should see that it is spent for the purpose 
appropriated. ; 


$4,500 BONUS TO SERVICEMEN 


I could hardly credit my eyes when I read 
this in last Tuesday's papers. Any Member 
of Congress who would give this serious con- 
sideration is either mentally of kindergarten 
age in sound sense, or a demagog of the first 
water, willing to saddle a $35,000,000,000 to 
$45,000,000,000 debt on the country already 
overburdened with debt, simply to hope to 
get votes. It makes no difference whether 
paid in cash or bonds, it is debt and must be 
paid. 

I do not begrudge the soldier anything we 
can do for him, but we cannot do this. It is 
entirely racketeering on the part of a pres- 
sure group. We do and must continue to 
take good care of the wounded and sick vet- 
erans and those incapacitated, as well as their 
families, but that is all we can do. 


WAR FOOD ADMINISTRATION 


Would it not be wise to consolidate the 
O P. A. and various other agencies that have 
to do with food into one agency? 

The Republican Party has a splendid op- 
portunity to distinguish itself in Congress 
now and win the next national election, 
Iam sure that they will do it and I hope they 
draft Governor Dewey, who is both fearless 
and economical. We need such a man, 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours. 


Bill To Equalize Status of the Natives of 
India Under Immigration Act of 1924 
and Nationality Act of 1940 Calls for 
Establishment of Immigration Quota 
and Citizenship Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1944 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, if we are 
to follow the logical consequences of the 
repeal of the Chinese Exclusion Act, 
then, indisputably, the argument forces 
itself upon our consciousness that the 
people of India and their descendants 
are deserving of no less equal and equi- 
‘table treatment. 


But leaving aside the potent argu- 
ments that from the Chinese have been 
removed the unconscionable stigma of 
“lesser breed,“ and leaving aside the 
equally unanswerable argument that the 
soldiers of India have bravely fought a 
common foe on the battle fronts of 
Burma, Italy, north Africa, and against 
the Japanese in southeastern Asia, a 
higher morality demands that we prove 
to ourselves, and to our allies, all our 
allies, that our preachments of democ- 
racy are not empty tenets. We cannot, 
on one hand, revile the Nazi theories of 
racial supremacy, and, on the other, 
ignore the sinister implication of our 
immigration legislation that bars one 
people and not another, restrictions 
based on no moral or ethical ground 
save that of a man’s origin. 

We are paying a bitter price to learn 
the lesson of the interdependence of the 
world and its inhabitants. We fight in 
brotherhood, recognizing our mutual 
debts. Can we not underscore the 
brotherhood away from the death- 
drenched battlefields? 

Practically, the amendment of the pro- 
visions of section 11 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, will make per- 
missive the admission of somewhat less 
than 100 Indians annually. 

The hue and cry that will rise in oppo- 
sition to the proposed establishment of 
an immigration quota for Indians and 
their right to citizenship, making much 
of the competitive labor argument and 
of the evils of widening immigration 
legislation, have, therefore, no validity, 
no foundation in fact. 

It is not a special privilege we accord 
the Indians in establishing for them an 
immigration quota, nor is it an act of 
condescension from our favored heights. 
It would be, rather, the acknowledgment 
of our sincerity in our battle cries, a 
renewal in the faith of our founders. 

Moreover, and while this thought can- 
not take precedence over our American 
basic, principles of equity and justice 
for all, the decisive, overt act of placing 
the Indians within the embrace of our 
immigration quota laws, on the basis 
comparable to those of the other peo- 
ples, and citizenship, will rob the Axis 
of their most telling barbed weapon on 
the battle of psychological warfare, 
But were it a time of peace, we could 
do no less. 

For these reasons, I have introduced 
a bill to authorize the admission into 
the United States and the naturalization 
of natives, and descendants of natives, 
of India, a copy of which bill is hereto 
annexed. 

The bill has been sent to the Depart- 
ment of Justice, Bureau of Immigration 
and Naturalization, for interpretation 
and suggested amendments. It may be 
necessary to limit the meaning of the 
term “natives of India” to persons of the 
East Indian race. 


H. R. 4415 
A bill to authorize the admission into the 
United States and the naturalization of 
natives, and descendants of natives, of 
India 
Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
any provision of law to the contrary, natives 
of India and persons descended from natives 
of India may enter the United States (1) as 
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immigrants allocated to the quota for India 
computed under the provisions of section 11 
of the Immigration Act of 1924, as amended 
(U. S. C., 1940 ed., title 8, sec. 211), and 
(2) as nonquota immigrants under section 
4 (b), (d), (e), and (f) of such act, as 
amended (U. S. C., 1940 ed., title 8, sec. 
204). A preference up to 75 percent of the 
quota for India shall be given to natives of 
India resident in India. As used in this sec- 
tion the term “India” includes the depend- 
encies of India. 

Sec. 2. So much of section 303 of the Na- 
tionality Act of 1940, as amended, as precedes 
the proviso is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 303. The right to become a natural- 
ized citizen under the provisions of this Act 
shall extend only to white persons, persons 
of African nativity or descent, descendants 
of races indigenous to the Western Hemi- 
sphere, Chinese persons or persons of Chinese 
descent, and natives of India and depend- 
encies thereof or persons descended from 
natives of India and dependencies thereof:”. 


Northwest Florida Fights, Too! 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


` OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following radio ad- 
dress delivered by me in my district: 


My friends, we are in the third year of war, 
and we are spurred by the grim determination 
to wage war relentlessly on all fronts and on 
all seas until those who have chosen to live by 
the sword shall have perished by it. We have 
seen America’s war machine grow into a pow- 
erful striking force, prepared to meet our 
enemies on any ground, carrying the fight to 
our foes on every front. Our forces are cou- 
rageous, well trained, competently led, and 
impelled by the knowledge that they fight for 
the right. We take pride in their gallant and 
heroic spirit, 

We know, too, that America is fulfilling its 
promise of production. In January 1944, 
8,798 planes were produced, a new plane every 
5 minutes. But in February plane production 
reached an all-time high, 350 planes a day, 
1 every 4 minutes. Present production and 
training schedules are making it possible to 
send to the fighting fronts as many planes 
and pilots each 15 days as we had in the en- 
tire Air Forces shortly before Pearl Harbor. 

In December 1943 American shipyards 
delivered to the merchant marine 208 ships, 
Change-overs to the faster, larger, new type 
ships which will figure so strongly in the post- 
war merchant marine necessarily slowed down 
January and February production, bu“ deliv- 
eries were 124 and 134 ships, respectively. 
Compare this with 99 ships for the entire year 
1941 and 746 in 1942; 1943 deliveries were 
1,896 ships, grossing over 19,000,000 dead- 
weight tons. 

We can take great pride in the fact the 
Wainwright yard has probably the outstand- 
ing ship-production record in the Southeast. 
Thirty-five launchings attest to the efficiency 
and driving force of this great combination of 
management and labor, The yard is launch- 
ing almost a ship a week. Already worth a 
hundred million dollars to the Panama City 
area, it is just getting intoits stride. * * * 
And we must join forces with great determi- 
nation to see that its facilities are utilized in 
the post-war period. 

I take pride, too, in the fact that the 
Pensacola shipyard is contributing to this 
great production story. Many of you know 
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of the very great difficulties under which we 
labored to overcome Navy and Maritime 
prejudice and the onus of unscrupulous pro- 
moters in order to get this yard into pro- 
duction. It is inspiring to me that Pensa- 
cola people finally showed that this yard can 
be operated successfully, and that it is now 
recognized in official circles for its true value. 
With orders for 8 oil tankers, a dozen big 
steel barges, and repair and renovation work, 
the yard employs 900 to 1,000 men and has 
a weekly pay roll of $50,000. It is operating 
at capacity, and can get more orders when 
they are desired. Charlie Smith and his asso- 
ciates have done a great job. 

On the military side, the Army is 60 times 
as large as in pre-war days. Increased fire 
power and mobility give it a striking power 
100 times as great. The Army is now ready 
to strike hardest, just as the war is reaching 
its decisive stage. It is close to its planned 
strength of 7,700,000 men, One-third of it 
is overseas, another third is going over this 
year. With increased shipping and more 
trained replacements, many battle-weary 
veterans will get deserved furloughs back 
home this year. My Committee on Military 
Affairs is given large credit for inducing the 
War Department to adopt this furlough sys- 
tem for as many as possible of the members 
of the armed forces who have been in battle 
or isolated overseas posts for 1½ to 2 years. 

The Navy's growth has been even more 
spectacular. In the battle for the Marshalls 
more American ships participated than we 
had in our entire fleet at the time of Pearl 
Harbor. We have in the Pacific approxi- 
mately three times the number of battle craft 
the Japs are known to possess. And this 
year’s deliveries will nearly double the size 
of the fleet. No wonder Tojo doesn't sleep 
well anymore. 

Florida has trained a million men for the 
armed forces, and it is highly encouraging 
to us in the Third District to realize that 
we have contributed greatly to both Army 
and Navy training programs. One of our 
bases in particular enjoys a Nation-wide repu- 
tation and strategic importance second to 
none. It is, of course, the great Pensacola 
Naval Air Training Center, the birthplace of 
naval aviation. It is no secret that this 
base has a personnel of 20,000 and that it 
brings $50,000,000 annually into the Pensa- 
cola area, directly employing thousands of 
workers and greatly stimulating trade. It 
ranks all other naval air training establish- 
ments in the Southeast. Its enlargement 
during the war period makes it more than 
ever the No. 1 project in Pensacola, and 
every effort must be coordinated to insure 
its continuation as the premier naval avia- 
tion training center of the Southeast. I 
shall work very closely with our people there 
to protect and maintain this historic center. 

I want to ask your indulgence while I read 

one paragraph from a letter written to me 
by the Honorable Anprew J. May, chairman 
of the powerful Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, in connection with my district’s mili- 
tary training program. I quote: 
“Dear Bos: I believe that your people al- 
ready know and appreciate your strong inter- 
est in and your very active work for the mill- 
tary establishments of your district. It has 
been a source of gratification to me to have 
you cooperate so closely in building and 
maintaining these installations. They have 
been very important in the Army's training 
and defense program. Your district has been 
fortunate over many others in having such 
outstanding installations as Eglin Field, 
Tyndall Field, the Marianna Air Base, Dale 
Mabry Field, the Apalachicola Air Base, Camp 
Gordon Johnson, Fort Barrancas, and Fort 
Pickens, and your people can be proud of 
your services for these bases and for the fine 
work you have done as a member of the House 
3 Affairs Committee for the Nation at 
large.” 

It is signed, ANDREW J. May, 


I don’t want fo fail to include the farmer 
in my references to the war effort, for the 
farmer has done one of the greatest produc- 
tion jobs in history. His production for 
1942 and 1943 were 50 percent above World 
War No. 1 averages and 35 percent above pre- 
war averages. A substantial increase over 
the preceding year was shown in 1942 and 
again in 1943. We must have the food and 
the fibers of war, and the farmer’s accom- 
plishments in the face of shortages of farm 
labor, machinery, gasoline, and fertilizer have 
been superhuman. 

Florida business had its biggest year in 
1943, registering gains far greater than those 
of other States. In general business activity, 
Florida registered in 1943 a gain of 34 per- 
cent over 1942, compared with a national gain 
of 23 percent. But let’s look away from the 
gains, the industrial activity, and the produc- 
tion records. We know in our hearts that 
the successses of our arms are only the be- 
ginning. We know there remain long months 
and years of toil for those who are producing 
the food and matériel of war, long months 
and years of the greater sacrifices required 
of those who bear their breasts to enemy fire. 
Very recently responsible officials warned that 
some Americans are forgetting there is a war 
on. But they are not only warning against 
overconfidence and complacency. They see 
that groups and individuals—an industrial 
minority, some farm-bloc leaders, a few 
union labor chieftains, and some politiclans— 
are beginning to pull out of the war effort 
and to advance their own special interests, 
regardless of the Nation's intersets. 

Jap atrocities on American war prisoners, 
disease and insect ridden South Sea jungles, 
the losses at Tarawa, the Anzio beachhead, 
the thousands of miles that separate our 
forces from Tokyo, the uncracked might of 
Hitler’s European fortress, the ever swelling 
lists of dead and wounded and maimed— 
should carry their own warning against over- 
confidence, complacency, selfishness, and 
politics as usual, The war is not yet won. 
It will be won, but Secretary Stimson, Gen- 
eral Marshall, and others who know warn 
that the toughest fighting still lies ahead. 
Many, many thousands of American boys are 
yet to die in bitter combat. How many of 
them will die will depend in part on the 
job that ezch of us does here at home. 

Then—after the war there is the post- 
war period with the readjustments which 
inevitably must follow. They will not be 
easy. Industry now is booming. Business is 
good. Jobs are plentiful. Farm prices are 
up and there is no limit on production. The 
seafood industry finds a ready market for its 
eatch. War production requires all our fa- 
cilities. But will there be jobs in the post- 
war period? When war orders are cancelled, 


~what of the people now employed in war 


plants and shipyards? What of the return- 
ing soldiers? Where will they find work? 
Will the demand for farm products again 
drop to the blighting depths of prewar days? 

Obviously we must carry on at full speed; 
with all our might until victory is won, and 
we must make every effort to be ready for 
the post-war period. Careful planning and 
hard work might have averted the depres- 
sion of the thirties. By doing nothing now, 
we invite another equally as devastating, 
Northwest Florida particularly is susceptible 
to the ruinous effects of a post-war slump. 
Our prosperity is the greatest in history, but 
& great part of it is founded on war activities, 

There are means by which post-war read- 
justments can be made less damaging to our 
economy. In brief, I believe that first empha- 
sis should be placed on conversion of war 
Plants to commercial pursuits; next, the 
maintenance of adequate national defense 
establishments, particularly Army and Navy 
air bases and shore bases for the fleet. As a 
part of this program there must be a com- 
prehensive plan of rehabilitation and job 
placement for the returning veteran, We 
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shall need a well-defined public-works pro- 
gram—roads, airports, waterways, harbors, 
and public buildings—and I do not mean 
W. P. A. There should be a vastly expanded 
merchant marine and commercial airways 
program. Freight rates to the South must 
be reduced. A new farm program without 
the old A. A. A. crop-production restrictions 
must be developed. I advocate a huge post- 
war private-home-building program, both city 
and rural. We shall extend rural electrifica- 
tion. And finally, no post-war plan will be 
complete without a program by which society 
goes to the rescue of any of our fellow trav- 
elers along the way of life who are no longer 
able to carry on alone. The aged, the sick, 
and the crippled, the mothers of families 
without a breadwinner to care for their own 
children deserve our compassion and our 
help. When any of these fall by the wayside 
it is our public responsibility to aid and suc- 
cor them. Shou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself. 

Let me touch quickly on two or three 
of these items. War brings many respon- 
sibilities, and none of them is greater than 
the responsibility of a nation to its re- 
turning soldiers. They are the ones who 
make the real sacrifices. They are the ones 
who gave up jobs or forfeited opportunities, 
They are the ones who risk injury and disease 
and death on far-flung battle fronts. They 
are making possible a continuation of the 
American way of life. I am proud that I 
helped provide good equipment, higher pay, 
and higher dependents’ allotments for them. 
Now the time has come for the enactment of 
a complete program of aid for the returning 
soldier. Hospitalization, rehabilitation, and 
training, and job-placement plans should not 
wait until after the war. My committee, 
which deals with many of these problems, is 
hard at work, and I am happy to reveal that 
plans for the veterans are far advanced. Al- 
ready we can say with honest pride that no 
other nation has provided for its service men 
and women as well as the United States. 
However, there are some inequalities to be 
adjusted and some legislation for which there 
is a need. It is far better that we put these 
good Americans on their feet when they re- 
turn home than to have them fall by our neg- 
lect and then require our help. 

Perhaps one of our greatest opportunities 
Hes in the development of our ports and 
waterways. They have demonstrated their 
worth many times over in the present emer- 
gency. My bill in 1942 provided for the com- 
pletion of the intracoastal waterway from 
Carrabelle to Corpus Christi to a depth of 
12 feet and a width of 150 to 200 feet. Pipe 
lines from St. Joe northward and from Car- 
rabelle eastward, plus expanded barge-line fa- 
cilities, have made it possible for upper Guif 
coast ports to play a key part in coastal and 
foreign shipments of essential war matériels, 
The tonnage on the intracoastal in 1942 in- 
creased 22 percent over the volume for 1941, 
which in turn exceeded the 1940 tonnage by 
49 percent; 1943 showed another great in- 
crease. It is not too much to say that Flor- 
ida’s coastal waterways and ports made pos- 
sible the success of the tremendous task of 
supplying oil to the east. Pensacola, Free- 
port, Panama City, Port St. Joe, Apalachi- 
cola, Carrabelle, and St. Marks have all had 
a hand in this great work. Conversely, the 
importance of post-war shipping to these 
ports cannot be overemphasized. We know 
that the post-war construction program must 
include useful and meritorious employment, 
Testimony based on records maintained by 
the Chief of Engineers reveals that 75 cents 
of every dollar expended on rivers and har- 
bors projects goes to direct or indirect em- 
ployment. With full realization of the value 
of waterway and harbor development, I have 
worked for 3 years to insure the inclusion of 
a number of items in the rivers and harbors 
bill now before the Congress. Construction 
of my projects will go far to connect many 
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presently uncompleted waterways and to 
strengthen the economy of Florida and the 
Southeast. I would like to mention some of 
them which are of local interest. 

They include a project for St. Marks River 
as provided in House Document No. 345 for 
the elimination of critical bends at the mouth 
of the river and at a point opposite Big 
Bayou. 

The Intraccastal Waterway from Apalachi- 
cola Bay to the St. Marks River is an au- 
thorized but unconstructed link in the Gulf 
Intracoastal Waterway. An alternate route 
possessing certain very desirable advantages 
will also be considered. 

The improvement of Watson Bayou, on St. 
Andrews Bay at Panama City, contemplates 
a channel 10 feet deep and 100 feet wide from 
the bay to the head of navigation in Watson 
Bayou, a distance of approximately 1%4 miles. 

There is a proviso in the bill which calls 
for great improvement in St. Josephs Bay, 
including a bar channel 32 by 300 feet, an 
inner harbor channel 30 by 200 feet, a turn- 
ing basin 30 by 300 by 871 feet. My bill for 
the improvement of the Gulf County canal 
and its acquisition by the United States was 
passed last year. 

The improvement of the Apalachicola, 
Chattahoochee and Flint Rivers in Georgia 
and Florida in the interest of navigation, 
flood control and power development and 
other purposes has been proposed. Few proj- 
ects can match this one in importance to 
the entire southeast. Panama City with its 
new industrial importance will benefit 
markedly from cheap transportation to the 
Chattahoochee valley. 

Preliminary work has been done by the 
United States engineers with a view to im- 
proving the Chipola River in Florida in the 
interest of navigation, flood-control, and 
power development. Further study is au- 
thorized, : 

A resolution calling for the improvement 
of LaGrange Bayou at Freeport includes the 
construction of a turning basin in the dock- 
ing area which will greatly facilitate the 
discharge of oll and other cargoes at this 
point. 

Extensive improvements are provided for 
in the bill for Pensacola harbor, including 
deepening and widening the channels. 

A waterway from the intercoastal water- 
Way south across Santa Rosa Island to a 
point near Deer Point light is proposed. 

Improvement of the entrance to Perdido 
Bay (Alabama and Florida) from the Gulf 
of Mexico to deep water in the Perdido Bay 
is included in the bill. 

There is a resolution in the bill which 
calls for a waterway which will connect the 
Escambia and Alabama Rivers (Florida and 
Alabama). 

These latter four items should be considered 
in their entirety for they contribute jointly 
to port and shipping developments at Pen- 
sacola. This is one of the few ports of Flor- 
ida strategically located to drain the rich 
and vast area of Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi and the industrial empire known as 
the Tennessee Valley. 

The proposal to connect the port of Pensa- 
cola with the Alabama is to enable Pensacola 
to have a link with the proposed $100,000,000 
Alabama-Coosa waterway project from Mo- 
bile to Rome, Ga, 

With this connection, Pensacola would be 
able to obtain competitive rail rates, because 
of the water competition, which would be 
another great advantage for waterborne 
commerce. 

The Alabama and Georgia territory is rich 
in such products as coal, steel, cement, cot- 
ton, and textiles. The Escambia link would 
place Pensacola closer to Selma, Montgomery, 
Gadsden, Anniston, and other points on the 
waterway to Rome, Ga., than competing port. 
About 25 towns, ranging from 3,000 to 25,000, 
are situated in the river basin. 

With the development of the Escambia link 
and the Apalachicola-Chattahoochee water- 


way, a gateway to northwest Florida ports 
would be opened from one of the most rap- 
idly advancing industrial areas in the Nation. 

Major activities of that area which have 
been stepped up by the war are steel, textiles, 
and chemical products. Mineral products in- 
clude bauxite, Selma chalk for cement, coal, 
iron, arsenic ores, fluxing materials, lead, 
granite, marble, and slate. 

In 1929 a survey by the United States en- 
gineers showed 2,000,000 tons of freight po- 
tentially available annually. Now it is esti- 
mated that from 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 would 
be available. 

Direct connections for this area through 
Florida ports and waterways, with the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and its great agricultural 
production, and with the oil producing areas 
of the Southwest could lead to a trade and 
manufacturing revival of unprecedented pro- 
portions. The opportunity is there if we will 
capitalize on it. 

Florida and the Nation stand to gain 
enormously by the logical development of 
its waterways. 

Knowing full well how many small coun- 
ties are hard hit by adverse business condi- 
tions, I have proposed a county industrial 
rehabilitation plan which has attracted Na- 
tion-wide attention and endorsement from 
many officials and business leaders. It would 
extend help to counties which have lost popu- 
lation and developed unemployment prob- 
lems, help them to be self-sustaining rather 
than have them resort to W. P. A. or similar 
programs. It provides funds for promotion, 
research, advertising, and other activities de- 
signed for the expansion of existing indus- 
tries or the development of new industries 
through the utilization of the resources and 
labor of the several counties. Before coun- 
ties can participate in the program, their re- 
spective States must have passed enabling 
legislation and matched the Federal funds 
allocated. Obviously such an undertaking is 
not without its difficulties, but at the same 
time it offers a challenge and an opportunity 
for counties which seek to be self-sustaining. 
It is now before Congress, 

Iam glad to say that plans are being made 
to assist small business in the post-war period 
on a scope never before attempted. Every 
type of small business is included, and every 
town and village will be able to benefit under 
the plans now outlined. These plans arise 
from a growing awareness that unless a great 
deal of practical assistance is given to small 
enterprises, their death rate will be very high 
in the period of reconversion from war to 
peacetime operations. And small business is 
extremely important because it has been the 
life of an independent citizenry and one of 
the chief supports of a democratic form of 
government. Lumber and naval stores op- 
erations are included in these plans. 

Now I want to quote briefly from the Flor- 
ida Times-Union’s editorial page of December 
11, 1943. This will be of interest to Panama 
City, Pensacola, Tallahassee, and other north- 
west Florida cities which have much at 
stake in the post-war commercial air pro- 
gram. I quote: 

“The future of post-war commercial avia- 
tion looms larger. The spotlight has been 
thrown upon this matter of late by the re- 
port of the aviation subcommittee of the 
House Military Affairs Committee, following 
an inspection of bases in Central and South 
America. 

“Florida, vitally interested in hemispheric 
aviation, was represented on the subcommit- 
tee by R. F. Suxes, of the Third Congressional 
District. The group made a plane tour of 
14,567 miles, and brought back some definite 
recommendations. Most important of these 
was the assertion that the United States 
should take immediate steps to secure post- 
War commercial aviation rights in Latin- 
American air installations. 

“The United States furnishes a large mar- 
ket for many of the major products of 
South America. It is true also that in South 
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America, products of the United States may 
find great opportunities for increased dis- 
tribution. This should contribute to a 
steadily increasing trade, a cultural ex- 
change, and a general unifying of the inter- 
ests and the life of the people of the hemi- 
sphere. - 

“It is apparent that air transportation must 
have a most vital role in this tightening of the 
bonds of friendship and economy. There- 
fore, the sooner we prepare to implement and 
facilitate the development of the aerial arter- 
ies by which the process must be largely 
speeded, the better for us, and for our neigh- 
bors.” 

By way of comment let me say simply that 
we in the third district are already hard at 
work on this vital matter. 

Likewise of greatest Importance is the pres- 
ent prospect that the South will soon be freed 
from the unjust discrimination in freight 
rates which has held back southern progress 
for generations. Not only have unfair freight 
rates hindered the growth of southern manu- 
facturers, commerce, and cities but this sit- 
uation has prevented southern farmers from 
having the large and prosperous city markets 
that have meant so much to northern farm- 
ers, truckers, dairymen, stockmen, and poul- 
trymen. 

It is a source of great satisfaction to me 
that in 1941, as the result of legislation passed 
by the Congress to provide a support-price 
policy and to establish floor prices, farm-crop 
prices have made strong increases. They were 
the first significant increases received by 
farmers since depression days, as they well 
remember. That year farm income went up 
29 percent. Farm income was the highest 
since 1920. Since that time the demands of 
war have continued to increase fatm-crop 
prices, but at the same time production costs 
have been advancing out of proportion. To- 
day the farmer must have more money if he 
is to meet mounting food demands in the 
face of constantly increasing production costs. 
It is a case of simple justice to a third of 
the Nation's population which now is receiv- 
ing not much more than a tenth of its in- 
come, Right-thinking Americans do not want 
to deprive the farmer of a decent living and 
his family of the good things of life. They 
know that no farm product should sell below 
parity based on present-day costs. Let me say, 
too, that there is no place in our agriculture 
for the old restrictions of A, A. A. days. It 
was not until the United States was well into 
the war program that the Department of 
Agriculture reluctantly gave up the produc- 
tion restrictions which had strait jacketed 
American agriculture for years. But when 
those paralyzing controls were eliminated 
there was an immediate tremendous increase 
in production despite great obstacles. These 
preduction controls must be removed per- 
manently. That type of regimentation is 
out of place in America, We must find other 
means of adjusting our surplus production 
problems. The farmer wants to be, and 
should be, a working partner in our great 
national program. 

I want to stress the fact that this is a time 
for realism, for the use of our best brains 
and our soundest experience. I recall a line 
of Scripture which should apply to the meth- 
ods we use and the men who administer 
them—“Wherefore, by their fruits ye shall 
know them.” We can’t take chances on the 
future of this country. 

I seek simplification and straightforward- 
ness in government. I seek a Government 
which confidently leads its people through 
sound principles and sensible economies. I 
would be the last to reflect upon this Na- 
tion's great wartime achievements, but-I seek 
also a successful home front. This is not 
impossible of accomplishment even in war- 
time. There are legitimate home-front dif- 
ferences. There are home-front weaknesses 
which can be and should be corrected by our 
Government. This I have argued time and 
again. I have frequently been concerned by 
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official muddling which is completely out of 
place in war. There are too many compli- 
cated regulations. Funds are being expended 
unnecessarily. There are too many Govern- 
ment employees. I resent interference in the 
constitutional rights of my State by Federal 
Officials. And I resent activity by any person 
which leads to racial and class discord. But, 
like most people, I do not object to sacri- 
fices. And I am glad to pull in harness with 
our leadership in order to bring victory at 
the earliest possible moment. I know that 
lack of faith in our democratic government 
and lack of faith in its world leadership cause 
disunity, and disunity in war can lead only to 
distress, suffering, and hardship. It can 
make the war last longer, and by making the 
war last longer, disunity kills American boys 
who otherwise would live to come back. 

And now a personal word in conclusion. 

For the great honors which have been be- 


` stowed upon me, I owe to you, the people of 


the Third District, an eternal debt of grati- 
tude, and my humble abilities and the bene- 
fit of my experience are pledged faithfully to 
your service. The record of my work is one 
to which I respectfully invite your closest 
study. 

I want you to help me carry on the work of 
our district, and I earnestly solicit your ad- 
vice on the problems before us. To the many 
new citizens who are now with us, I extend 
a most cordial greeting and a warm welcome 
to northwest Florida, and my personal pledge 
of cooperation and service. From all of you, 
I ask your suggestions, and I want you to 
feel free to call on me at any time I can be 
of service. I will welcome the opportunity 
to serve you to the very best of my ability. 

My friends, there are many vacant places 
in our communities. One after another of 
the finest young manhood of our land has 
gone out to meet death unafraid. And in one 
American home after another, broken hearts 
try to capture solace in the knowledge that 
these great sacrifices have not been made in 
vain. But oh, how hard it is, their cross to 
bear. My friends, the work of our hero dead 
is done, our work just begun. We cannot, we 
must not fail these men, for we know that 
they who are absent would have us carry on, 
Let us rededicate ourselves in their name to 
an untiring effort to win the war, to win the 
peace that follows, and in some distant day 
to find again the spirit that makes for peace 
on earth and good will among men. 

Thank you. This is Bos SIKES, saying good- 
bye, and may God bless you all, 


One Hundred and Sixty-ninth Infantry of 
the Connecticut National Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. MILLER 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, last week marked an important 
anniversary for a large number of fam- 
ilies residing in and near Hartford, Conn. 
It was just 3 years ago that the One 
Hundred and Sixty-ninth Infantry, Con- 
necticut National Guard, left Hartford as 
part of the Forty-third Division for Camp 
Blanding, Fla. After spending a few 
months at Blanding, the One Hundred 
and Sixty-ninth Infantry went to Lou- 
isiana for maneuvers and, upon comple- 
tion of these maneuyers, left for the 


southwest Pacific. During the past 2 
years the One Hundred and Sixty-ninth 
Infantry, as well as other units of the 
Forty-third Division, have established a 
glorious record for themselves. The 
Forty-third Division has been commend- 
ed by the War Department in a recent 
press release. All of New England is 
proud of the Forty-third Division and 
Hartford, Conn., is especially proud of 
the One Hundred and Sixty-ninth In- 
fantry. May I express the sincere hope 
that before another anniversary rolls 
around, the members of this regiment 
will have returned to their homes, at 
least for an extended furlough, even if 
the god of war has not brought this war 
to its successful conclusion by that time. 


Barkley’s Declaration of Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. WEICHEL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include an editorial of Spencer 
Canary, editor of the Bowling Green 
(Ohio) Daily Sentinel-Tribune: 


BARKLEY’S DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


To Americans who for the past 11 years 
have looked with growing apprehension upon 
the Chief Executive’s grasp of power from the 
Congress of the United States, Senator ALBEN 
W. BARKLEY’s statement in the Senate 
Wednesday seems worthy a place in history 
alongside our Revolutionary fathers’ Decla- 
ration of Independence. 

Referring to President Roosevelt’s state- 
ment in vetoing the tax bill that it was not 
a tax bill but a relief bill—‘relief not for 
the needy but for the greedy,” Senator BARK- 
LEY declared: “This is a calculated and de- 
liberate assault on the legislative integrity 
of every Member of the Congress of the 
United States.” 

A hundred years ago the Senator’s fellow 
Kentucky statesman, Henry Clay, declared 
he “would rather be right than be President.” 
In stating his purpose to resign the majority 
leadership of the Democratic Party in the 
Senate Senator BARKLEY made a declaration 
which, like Clay’s, will be repeated a century 
hence. He declared there is “something more 
precious to me than any honor the Senate, 
or the people, or the President can confer 
on me That is the approval of my own 
conscience. I am grateful that my happiness 
does not depend on the continuance of my 
office as majority leader for a single day 
more.” 

The apt comparisons which Senator BARK- 
LEY made ripped the President's veto message 
to pieces. and it should be read by everyone 
as published in the Sentinel-Tribune 
Wednesday; but, regardless of the merits or 
demerits of the tax bill, the thing that most 
thrills apprehensive Americans is that Sen- 
ator BARKLEY raised the Congress of the 
United States to the place where it belongs 
under the Constitution—the place of legisla- 
tion by duly-elected representatives “of the 
people, by the people, for the people”—a dec- 
laration by another great Kentuckian, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, 
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When one considers how closely Senator 
BARKLEY. has worked with President Roose- 
velt during the last 12 years, the strength of 
his outraged declaration against the rape of 
Jeffersonian Democracy’s principles is better 
appreciated. For 7 years he has been the ad- 
ministration’s leader in the Senate. To him 
fell the task of convincing fellow Senators 
that support should be given the President 
for the bills he has sought. His has often 
been a grueling mt; and Senator 
BARKLEY risked his own popularity with his 
fellow legislators in doing it at times. Be- 
for the President vetoed this tax bill, Senator 
BanRKLEY not only advised him not to veto it 
but implored him not to do so. 

What thanks is given him? The President 
stamps him and every Member of Congress 
who voted for the tax bill as being more 
willing to give relief to the greedy than to 
the needy. He thereby impugns the good 
faith, the conscience, and the intelligence of 
representatives of the people chosen to make 
our laws. 

Thus the declaration of independence from 
the Chief Executive and the verbal castiga- 
tions given him must have racked the emo- 
tions of Senator BARKLEY., He is no chame- 
leon. He does not change the color of his 
political principles with the passing throng. 
What his fellow Democrats of the Senate will 
do today remains for the news columns to 
tell; but, certainly, if ever a man deserved 
well from his fellow Americans for his real 
statesmanship, Senator BARKLEY is such a 
man. 


The Soldiers’ No-Vote Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILL ROGERS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. ROGERS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a radio 
speech delivered by me on Saturday, 
March 11, 1944: 


I would like to talk to you about the sol- 
diers’ vote. As you know, the soldiers’ vote 
bill has been discussed here in Congress for 
4 or 5 months. Recently the House of Repre- 
sentatives appointed conferees and the Sen- 
ate appointed conferees, and the two groups 
have been meeting trying to reach some 
agreement, some compromise. 

And now the conferees of the two Houses 
have reached an agreement. They have re- 
ported out a compromise soldiers’ voting bill. 
The Senate is going to consider the new com- 
promise soldiers’ vote bill this coming Mon- 
day. The House will be considering it soon 
afterward. This so-called compromise bill is 
a very bad bill. I am strongly opposed to it 
because it doesn't aid soldiers to vote; it re- 
stricts soldiers from voting. And yet it is 
very likely that this phony compromise will 
pass both the Senate and the House and 
go to the President. I don’t know whether 
the President will veto it or not, but I hope 
he does. 

This new compromise, which I call the sol- 
diers’ no-yote bill and which appears so likely 
to pass, will effectively keep from seven to 
eight million men now in the armed forces 
from voting. I have carefully checked this 
bill. Ihave considered the approximate num- 
ber of men overseas and those at home. I 
have before me the figures for the approxi- 
mate flying time between the United States 
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and our principal foreign bases. I have con- 
sidered the State laws and the approximate 
number of men from each State. 

In my considered judgment, if this bill 
passes less than 5 percent of the men over- 
seas and less than 20 percent of the men in 
this country will get to vote. 

If any of you people listening have sons 
or relatives in the armed forces, and you want 
them to participate in the democracy they 
are fighting to defend, then you must protest 
this soldiers’ no-vote bill. ` 

As a matter of fact, many experts feel that 
fewer soldiers. will vote if this bill is passed 
than if no bill is passed. I agree with that. 
I think this soldiers’ no-vote bill will re- 
strict more men who can now vote, than it 
will add men able to vote. 

The reason for that is because 2 years ago, 
Congress passed a very good measure called 
Public Law 712. This Public Law 712 said 
that a soldier did not have to pay a poll tax, 
nor did he have to appear in person to get 
his ballot. 

This new soldiers’ no-vote bill effectively 
repeals Public Law 712. Under the new bill 
if a soldier has not paid his poll tax, his 
vote can be thrown out. Under the new bill, 
if a soldier has not personally appeared to 
get his ballot (in those States which require 
personal appearance), his vote can be thrown 
out. 

That is why I feel that this no-vote bill is 
worse than Public Law 712. It takes away all 
the good provisions of Public Law 712 and 
puts back nothing in return, This no-vote 
bill prohibits more soldiers from voting than 
it permits. 

Why has this soldiers’ voting been so whit- 
tled dawn to where now it is not only noth- 
ing, but worse than nothing? Do you want 
to know the truth? What columnists call 
the real, inside dope? Well, this is it: 

There are 11,000,000 men in the armed 
forces. The Republicans, for reasons best 
known to themselves, think that most of 
those eleven million are going to vote for 
President Roosevelt. So, the Republicans 
have been moving heaven and earth to see 
that as few of those eleven million as possible 
get to yote. That is the unvarnished truth. 

That is called hard-boiled politics, And 
we have had it before on this soldier-voting 

. question, This same question of the soldiers’ 

_ vote came up during the Civil War. Only at 
that time, it was the Democratic Party that 
tried to block the soldiers’ yote, and it was 
the Republican Party that was working for 
it, Today, the party positions are completely 
reversed, 

If it were not for politics, the American 
soldier would be balloting in this coming 
election. He would be voting a simple, di- 
rect, Federal ballot (in case his State ballot 
did not arrive). And, he would be doing it 
under, the Constitution with complete legal- 
ity. 

There is nothing unconstitutional about 
a Federal ballot, nor is there anything un- 
constitutional about the Green-Lucas bill 
which gives the soldier a Federal ballot. 


Under the Green-Lucas bill, the Federal Gov- 


ernment simply drops a bunch of ballots on 
the doorsteps of the different States and 
says, in effect: 

“We hand you herewith the Federal bal- 
lots of your soldier sons. We, the Federal 
Government took away hundreds of thou- 
sands of your young men and stationed them 
~in distant parts for the defense of our coun- 
try. Our transportation is desperately need- 
ed for war supplies and these young men, 
through no fault of their own have been un- 
able to communicate satisfactorily with you, 
their State. We, the Federal Government are 
responsible for this condition, and so, to all 
these unable to receive a State ballot be- 
cause of war conditions, we have supplied a 
secret Federal ballot. It is transmitted to 


you as the expression of your soldier sons. 
You may use it or not, as you wish.” 

Now that completely avoids the constitu- 
tional question. 

Also, there is no conflict between State 
and Federal ballots. Federal ballots only 
exist when the State ballots have failed to 
arrive. The Federal ballot is a reserve, a 
sort of back stop. It is a consolation ballot 
which the soldier receives when his State bal- 
lot does not come. A man cannot truth- 
fully say he wants to substitute a State for a 
Federal ballot, because the Federal ballot only 
comes into being in situations where no 
such substitution is physically possible. 

If it were not for the war there would not 
be the great need for a Federal ballot. But 
under wartime conditions, State ballots sim- 
ply cannot get to the soldiers overseas, or 
even in this country in any large numbers. 

Every Member of Congress knows that. We 
have the full report from the Secretaries of 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Transport 
Command. We know that already the Army 
has to send much of its air mail by ship 
because air transportation is being used for 
war materials; that the air transportation is 
so tight that the Army cannot always even 
carry all its V-mail, and we know that the 
average State ballot, with its extra envelopes, 
for secrecy, and its instructions for voters, 
even when printed on thin paper, takes up 
the weight of 1,000 V-mail letters on micro- 
film. So, we can see how impossible it will 
be to fly millions of State ballots overseas and 
back again. 

We know that there are 10,000 transfers a 
day in the Army, that millions of requests for 
a State ballot will have to be forwarded and 
reforwarded as the men are transferred from 
one Army camp to another. Every Member 
of Congress knows all that, because the Army 
and the Navy have constantly testified that 
few troops in the United States and fewer 
overseas will get to vote under State pro- 
cedures. 

And there is why all the hullabaloo over 
the Federal ballot. There wouldn’t be all 
this political interest if State ballots could 
get to everyone except a few hundred thou- 
sand troops. But the physical fact of trans- 
portation dictates that for some 7,000,000 to 
8,000,000 troops, it is going to be a Federal 
ballot or nothing. That is why it is a po- 
litical question. These 7,000,000 or 8,000,- 
000 men can be disfranchised or not depend- 
ing upon the act of Congress. 8 

If those millions are to vote, it will require 
a maximum good will on the part of Con- 
gress which writes the law, and also oh the 
part of the people who administer it. Well, 
there is very little of good will toward the 
American soldier written into this new, com- 
promise soldiers’ no-vote bill. 

Let me give you three specific examples of 
why this is a bad bill: 

Under this compromise, a soldier in the 
continental limits of the United States can- 
not secure a Federal ballot under any con- 
ditions. Notice this hamstringing restric- 
tion. I submit that if a Federal ballot is 
legal for men overseas it is legal for men 
in this country. If a man in this country 
applies for a State ballot, and then just the 
day before it arrives he is suddenly trans- 
ferred clear to the other end of the United 
States, so that by the time his mail finally 
reaches him it is too late to be sent back 
to the State in time to be counted; if that 
occurs, which is a condition of war beyond 
a soldier's control, then why can't a man at 
home get a Federal ballot? If a man over- 
seas gets a ballot under those conditions, 
why can’t the man at home? If it is legal 
in one case, it is legal in the other. To re- 
strict the Federal ballot only to troops over- 
seas is simply a purposeful maneuver to 
block off from the ballot a major segment 
of the American Army. 
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The second example: This new soldiers’ 
vote bill says that the Governor of a State 
must certify that a Federal ballot is author- 
ized by State laws. Now get that wording: 
Authorized by State laws. 

Now some States require a poll tax before 
you can vote. It is in the State låw. But 
the Federal Government has passed Public 
Law 712 which says that soldiers do not have 
to pay a poll tax. But that is Federal law 
not State law. 

At present no Governor from any poll-tax 
State can certify that a Federal ballot will 
be acceptable under his State’s law, for it 
can’t. But Governors could so certify if two 
words were added: or Federal, If those two 
words were added and the wording changed 
to read: Authorize by State or Federal law, 
that would allow Governors from the South 
to take advantage of Public Law 712. 

Public Law 712 is a legal, constitutional 
law, which has never even been questioned 
by any of the States. Yet, the soldiers from 
the South are not given the aid of Public 
Law 712 by the addition of two simple words. 
In the new soldiers’ vote bill, those two words 
are out, and a poll tax on soldiers is in. 

A third example where this new bill is 
carefully calculated to hold down the sol- 
diers’ vote is in the date on which the Gov- 
ernor must certify that Federal ballots are 
accepted under his State laws. 

At first the Governors were to be given to 
August 15 to pass proper soldier-vote legisla- 
tion. Later, that was chiseled down to 
August 1, and then it was chiseled down still 
further to July 15. That means the States 
will have to act more rapidly. And also, it 
means that fewer States wiil be able to ratify 
the Federal ballot, because some States re- 
quire a time delay to change their voting 
procedure, 

There are many other examples. But most 
of them are too complex to explain easily. 
This new soldiers’ vote bill is the most com- 
plicated, confused thing you ever saw. I 
could go on at great length to point out how 
in one clause they make it possible for the 
Governors of some States to certify that a 
Federal ballot would be O. K. and then in the 
very next clause they add a new restriction 
so that the Governor can't. 

Suffice it to say that this new soldiers’ 
yote bill, which will be considered by Con- 
gress next week, will effectively keep many 
millions of American soldiers both at home 
and abroad from voting. And many, if not 
most, of the restrictions which will keep 
them from voting will not be because of 
State law, but because of the bad clauses in 
the new soldiers’ vote law. 

The average American doesn’t seem to know 
all this. The average American seems to feel 
that, “Oh, well, the soldiers will get the vote 
somehow. It will all work itself out in the 
end.” 

Well, we play politics for keeps down here. 
If some seven or eight million men can be 
kept from voting, that might determine the 
outcome of the elections. This soldiers’ yote 
business is big-time political business. 

I think it is one of the duties we have here 
in this country to support those men over- 
seas in every way possible. They have no one 
here to speak for them, or to fight their bat- 
tles, except you, their friends and relatives. 
If you are indifferent to their issues, why 
then there is nothing the soldiers can do 
about it. 

If you think that the soldier should vote, 
then let the Members of Congress from your 
district know how you feel about it. If you 
don’t know who your Congressman is, or how 
he voted, call up your local newspaper and 
find out. I hope you will help the men over- 
seas by doing all you can to request that 
your Member of Congress give the American 
soldier a chance to participate in the democ- 
racy he is fighting to preserve. 
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Farm Machinery for the U. N. R. R. A. 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include therein a letter and a 
statement sent to me by Mr. Leo T. 
Crowley, Administrator of the Foreign 
Economic Administration, relating to 
farm machinery for U. N. R. R. A. and 
the liberated areas: 


FOREIGN ECONOMIC ADMINISTRATION, 
i March 21, 1944. 
Hon. SoL BLOOM, 
House oj Representatives. 
Draa Mr..Btoom: In accordance with your 
request, as chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, for information about 
the handling of farm machinery for the 
U. N. R. R. A. program, I am sending you 
herewith a statement on the facts and policy 
relating to this problem. 
Sincerely yours, 
LEO T. CROWLEY, 
Administrator, 


FARM MACHINERY FOR U. N. R. R. A. AND THE 
LIBERATED AREAS 


1. No farm machinery has yet been pro- 
cured for U. N. R. R. A. and no United States 
funds will be used for that purpose until 
money is appropriated for U. N. R. R. A. by 
the Ccngress. 

2. The so-called “U. N. R. R. A. program” 
for which the War Production Board made an 
allocation to F. E. A. of 30,000 tons of steel 
is a misnomer. This allocation, when put 
into production, is primarily intended to 
meet the farm-machinery ents of 
the liberated areas during the period of mili- 
tary responsibility, when the equipment will 
be distributed under the authority of the 
theater commander. No procurement under 
this allocation has as yet been undertaken 
nor will it be undertaken until a definitive 
farm-machinery program for the military pe- 
riod is worked out with the military authori- 
ties. It should be clearly understood that 
the purpose of this allocation—or any allo- 
cation—is merely to enable machinery to be 
scheduled within the production schedules 
of domestic farm machinery manufacturers. 
Such a step is always necessary far in ad- 
vance of any actual contracts that may later 
be let and is desired both by the War Pro- 
duction Board and the War Food Adminis- 
tration. and by the manufacturers them- 
selves, so that they can plan for the period 
involved. It does not in any sense repre- 
sent the commitment of funds. It does not 
in any way guarantee that delivery will be 
made to the agency obtaining the allocation. 

3. The farm-machinery program for lib- 
erated areas introduced into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD as an U. N. R. R. A. program 
is a program of estimated needs developed by 
United States and United Kingdom officials 
for the purpose of planning and appraising 
production possibilities in the United States, 
United Kingdom, and Canada. This program 
is intended to cover the period of military re- 
sponsibility in the liberated areas and also 
to apply toward the subsequent period of 
civilian responsibility. It includes the re- 
quirements of the countries which will be 
able to pay cash for their supplies and repre- 


sents supplies to be obtained, not only from 


the United States, but from other sources as 
well. No procurement action has as yet been 
taken against this program. No contracts 
have been let, and no money has been ob- 
ligated. 

4. In the meantime, U. N. R. R. A. is in 
the process of formulating its own estimates 
of farm machinery requirements for the 
period of civilian responsibility and will soon 
present them to the combined boards and to 
the F. E. A. for consideration in relation to 
the impact on the supply situation in the 
United States and elsewhere and for recom- 
mendations as to allocations. In formulat- 
ing these estimates, U. N. R. R. A. will 
naturally give careful consideration to the 
United States-United Kingdom program re- 
ferred to above. No procurement with 
United States funds against U. N. R. R. A's 
estimates, when formulated, will be made 
until money is appropriated for U. N. R. R. A. 
by the Congress. 

5. Estimates of the farm-machinery needs 
of the liberated areas will have to be kept 
flexible. No one now knows, for example, 
when the need for farm machinery in a 
liberated area will arise, in which of several 
potential liberated areas it will first arise, or 
precisely how great that need will be when 
it actually arises. Nor can the full extent of 
the increased production of farm machinery 
as a result of the easing in other war con- 
tracts be ascertained with certainty now. 
Domestic production of farm machinery, as 
a whole, has already been authorized at a 
level as high as that ever attained in this 
country before 1941. Further increases in 
production are likely if other war contracts 
decline. 

6. It is clear that occupied areas when 
liberated will be in extremely urgent need of 
farm machinery of all kinds. Farrn machin- 
ery will enable the liberated peoples both to 
put into production and to harvest many 
millions of acres of land which would other- 
wise remain unproductive. Unless the lib- 
erated peoples are put in a position to help 
themselves in this way, it will be imprac- 
ticable and impossible for them to obtain 
the consumable supplies which are essential 
to the maintenance of life and health. Help- 
ing them to help themselves in this way is 
the least expensive and the most effective 
method of providing relief. 

7. It is similarly clear that farm machinery, 
to meet the urgent needs of the liberated 
peoples, should be ready for immediate de- 
livery when the occupied areas are first lib- 
erated. It is particularly important that farm 
machinery should be promptly made available 
in order to catch the earliest crop year. If 
a crop season is missed because of the lack 
of farm machinery, a whole growing year is 
lost. Production should, therefore, be started 
as soon as possible on at least the minimum 
portion of the farm machinery requirements 
which the United Nations will be called upon 
to furnish to the liberated peoples. 

8. It is, of course, conceivable that military 
operations may not progress as rapidly as now 
hoped for and, therefore, that not all of the 
farm machinery produced for the liberated 
areas will be needed at the exact time when 
the finished machinery is available. In such 
a case the finished farm machinery being al- 
most entirely standard equipment would to 
the extent possible be made available to 
American farmers. This would, of course, be 
in addition to the 1,799,573 tons of materials 
allocated for the production of farm machin- 
ery for American farmers for the period from 
July 1, 1944 to July 1, 1945. This would mean 
then that the demands of American farmers 
for farm equipment would be satisfied more 
fully at an earlier date than would have been 
the case if production had not been begun to 
meet the potential needs of the liberated 
peoples, 
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Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
repeatedly stated that one of the out- 
standing problems we have to contend 
with is the disposal of surplus property. 
Hon. John L. Sullivan, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, delivered an excel- 
lent address before the chamber of com- 
merce at Manchester, N. H., on this sub- 
ject, and under the permission granted 
me I include his address as part of my 
remarks. The address follows: 


I suspect that all of us here tonight agree 
that the most important issue before this 
country today is the winning of this war. 
Everything we are and everything we believe 
in is in jeopardy until this war is won. I 
wonder if there is a man in this room who 
would prize life itself if he had to live that 
life under the yoke of the Nazis or the Japs. 
I realize that this is a strong statement. It 
might be well to think it over before you go 
to bed tonight. It is a good way to check 
up and to discover just what your own per- 
sonal stake in victory is. 

Second in importance to the winning of 
the war and of primary importance once the 
war is won is the problem of securing a just 
and enduring peace. Just as everything we 
are depends upon victory in the war, so, too, 
does everything we hope to be depend upon 
a lasting peace. For the second time in a 
generation the dogs of war have been un- 
leashed without provocation upon the people 
of this country. On neither occasion did the 
American people shrink from their respon- 
sibilities in those two great conflicts. But 
we do shrink in horror from the stupidity 
of a bungling peace which begets more wars 
and which threatens to visit a repetition of- 
the same disasters on our children. I think 
I can state by common consent that with- 
out victory in this war and a just and en- 
during peace life will hold very little for any 
of us. 

But when these two have been accom- 
plished they must be implemented by the 
practicalities of everyday life, by the assur- 
ance of a continuing high standard of living, 
by the assurance of permanent employment 
for all who wish to work, by a confidence 
that when this war is won and the peace has 
been secured, we can then with assurance 
resume the task of making of this America 
the happiest, most prosperous land in the 
world. 

Many problems will require solution before 
we know we are on a safe, sound road back, 
I believe one of the most important prob- 
lems is our immediate post-war economy, for 
unless our post-war economy is established 
on sound principles at the earliest possible 
moment after the cessation of nostilities, 
all of the institutions which have made 
America great and powerful will be in tempo- 
rary jeopardy at least. Perhaps the phase 
of this problem that is first in point of time 
is the problem of the dosposal of post-war 
surpluses, and it is of this subject that I 
wish to talk to you tonight. 

Yours was a timely invitation. This group 
of industrial and commercial leaders of Man- 
chester, N. H., constitute a most appropriate 
audience for the discussion of post-war sur- 
pluses, and I think that it is fortuitous that 
this discussion is being held, not in a great 
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metropolis, but In a representative American 
city. For many of the objectives of the dis- 
posal of post-war surpluses are directed at the 
rehabilitation and strengthening of medium- 
sized and small manufacturers and mer- 
chants. 

I am well aware of the danger of discussing 
post-war surpluses or post-war anything at 
a time when we are barely on the threshold of 
driving back the oppressors. This war is far 
from over and I want to assure you that 
those people who are thinking and talking 
about post-war problems are not doing so be- 
cause they believe peace is imminent. They 
are working on these probiems now because 
they are aware of the complexity of the prob- 
lems, the difficulties of solving them, and 
the tremendous importance of arriving at 
proper solutions well in advance of the time 
for the execution of those post-Wal plans. 

The importance that the Congress attaches 
to the post-war problem is evidenced by the 
fact that there are now five committees of 
the House and Senate which are concerning 
themselves with general problems of post-war 
planning and ten committees of the House 
and the Senate which are investigating spe- 
cific problems all of which relate to our post- 
war economy. The entire membership of the 
House and the Senate are alert to the problem 
and I am sure will be prompt and helpful in 
passing whatever legislation will be required 
to implement our present governmental ma- 
chinery. 

You may be able to appreciate how vitally 
every person in this room is interested in the 
sensible disposal of post-war surpluses when 
I remind you that the United States since 
entering the war has invested in defense- 
plant properties $15,000,000,000. To be sure 
some of these plants will be retained by the 
Government in a stand-by status. But the 
majority of them will be disposed of. I don't 
think I need to spell out for any industrialist 
or realtor in this audience the catastrophe 
that would result from the indiscriminate 
dumping of these properties upon the market. 

The Army and the Navy since Fear] Harbor 
have bought literally millions of shoe, sheets, 
shirts, flashlights, automobiles, underwear, 
and every conceivable consumers’ commodity. 
For instance, for the north African invasion 
there were required more than 700,000 differ- 
ent items of equipment and supply. There 
were 390 different items of clothing and in- 
dividual equipment. The Signal Corps had 
more than 10,000 different items, The Medi- 
eal Corps had 68,000 different items. The 
engineers in north Africa had more than 
100,000 different items, including everything 
from bridges and bulldozers to storage tanks, 
There were 250,000 different ordnance items. 

The total war activities’ expenditures for 
fiscal years 1943 and 1944 are estimated at 
$172,000,000,000. Much of this huge sum was 
used to purchase goods which may be surplus 
at the end of the war. Iam sure I don’t need 
to point out to any Manchester retail mer- 
chant what would happen to the value of his 
stocks and inventories if these surpluses were 
dumped on the market or were sold in tre- 
mendous lots at sacrifice prices to speculators, 

My talk to you folks tonight is predicated 
on the assumption that there will be great 
surpluses after the war. It doesn’t require a 
brilliant mind to conclude that if we win 
this war there will be a tremendous surplus, 
and I know we are going to win it. Ihave met 
some people who seem to have the idea that a 
post-war surplus is a result of bungled plan- 
ning, and that our armed services should be 
able to plan their procurement with such ex- 
actitude that the last can of beans will be 
eaten by the last soldier mustered out. I beg 
to differ. History has never known a victory 
without some surplus, nor a defeated nation 
which had at its disposal at the time of its 
surrender an over-all surplus adequate for 
continued military resistance and for the 
home front. 


When a campaign is planned our General 
Staff must assume the worst possible compli- 
cations. It must essume that the weather 
will turn for the worst, it must presume that 
our enemy will be astute, it must anticipate 
break-downs in a certain percentage of auto- 
motive and combat equipment. The General 
Staff plans for all of those adverse contin- 
gencies. Then it concluded that it will re- 
quire 4 months to take the objective of that 
campaign, and it accumulates vast stores for 
that 4-month campaign—with a generous 
margin of reserve for those unforeseen con- 
tingencies which, somehow or other, develop 
in every campaign, In formulating these 
plans for supplies and equipment the Gen- 
eral Staff is likewise moved by the fact that 
generally speaking the army with the largest 
amount of the best equipment is the army 
that suffers the fewest casualties and I know 
that we all applaud and approve a General 
Staff that is mindful of the safety of its men 
regardless of the expenditure of matériel. 

The tremendous stores of supplies and 
equipment are accumulated. The zero hour 
arrives and the offensive is on. The weather 
continues to be on our side. The terrain is 
less difficult than was anticipated, the ex- 
pected percentage of breakdowns fails to 
occur, the enemy makes two or three serious 
mistakes, and the campaign that was planned 
for 4 months achieves its objective in 2 
months. One of the inevitable results of an 
easier than expected victory is a surplus— 
a surplus that would not have existed had 
that campaign lasted 4 months. 

May I suggest to you that in this war as in 
every war, there may come a time when one 
battleship, when one squadron of planes, 
when one battalion of field artillery may tip 
the scules in a minor engagement which will 
tip the scales in a larger engagement. Be- 
lieve me it would be folly if the procurement 
branches of our armed services didn't make 
sure that we had that extra battleship, that 
extra squadron of planes, that extra battalion 
of field artillery when that time comes—and 
of course there will be extras backing up 
extras. Poor planning? Oh, nd! The very 
best planning, and oh, how the Japs and the 
Nazis wish they had the kind of a surplus 
some of our folks are beginning to worry 
about. 

I know that many people in this audience 
recall the amounts of surpluses left after the 
last war. I doubt if there are many people 
here who approved the manner of disposal of 
those surpluses. Stated briefly, the problem 
is to avoid those mistakes when we dispose 
of this war's huge surplus. We must dispose 
of it in a manner that will not only do no 
violence to our post-war economy, but in a 


way that will help to rehabilitate and develop 


our post-war economy and revive our current 
wartime economy. 

I am sure that many of you have read in 
the newspapers over the week end the splen- 
did report of Bernard Baruch and John Han- 
cock on post-war problems. Perhaps some 
of you have read that part of the report 
that related to post-war surpluses. Since 
the time this report was given to the Presi- 
dent an Executive order has been issued set- 
ting up a Surplus War Property Administra- 
tion. Under that order the disposal of all 
consumer goods, other than food, is placed 
in the Procurement Division of the Treasury 
Department, The War Foods Administration 
is made responsible for the disposal of food, 
the Maritime Commission is made responsible 
for the disposal of ships and maritime prop- 
erty, and capital and producers’ goods, in- 
cluding plants, equipment, materials, scrap, 
and other industrial property are to be dis- 
posed of by a subsidiary of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. 

The Executive order provides for the ap- 
pointment of a Surplus War Property Policy 
Board composed of representatives of 12 Gov- 
ernment departments and agencies of which 
the Treasury Department is one. 
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I am sure all of you can appreciate the 
concern of the Treasury as the central fiscal 
agency of the Government in the over-all 
post-war problem. Perhaps some of you are 
wondering why the Treasury is to play such 
an active part in the disposal of particular 
types of commodities. For many years the 
Procurement Division of the Treasury De- 
partment has been one of the largest buyers 
of merchandise in the world. We buy what- 
ever is needed for the operation of all Gov- 
ernment departments and bureaus except 
the Army, Navy, Maritime Commission, and 
Government corporations. We handle over 
a million different items, and in the last 10 
years we have bought for Government de- 
partments, for lend-lease, and for the Red 
Cross more than 65,000, 000, 0%, worth of 
goods. You see the 5,000 employees of the 
Treasury Procurement Division have had 
some experience in business. 

I think it is obvious that I am in no posi- 
tion to speak for the Surplus War Property 
Administration nor for the Surplus War Prop- 
erty Policy Board which has not yet met. 
Nevertheless I think it might be helpfu! to 
you if I told you something of the thinking 
that has been going on in the minds of men 
who will be charged with disposing of these 
surpluses. 

The great concern of many men in in- 
dustry, and in retail and wholesale business 
is that when this war is over there will be 
left hanging over the head of American busi- 
ness, such vast stores of surplus property 
that it will suffocate all initiative of private 
industry to reconvert from the job of war 
production, which it has been doing so well, 
to manufacture once again its normal peace- 
time commodities. 

I am well aware that a not inconsiderable 
proportion of these surpluses can also be 
used to great advantage for the relief and 
rehabilitation of destitute populations in 
many tragic parts of the world. I am con- 
vinced however that regardless of our desire 
and our determination to bring aid and com- 
fort to these people through goods and 
equipment not necessary for our own pro- 
ductive efficiency there may still be left await- 
ing disposal a tremendous accumulation of 
goods of all kinds. Occasionally it is sug- 
gested that perhaps the easiest solution to 
ouf problem would be the destruction of 
these goods. Speaking for myself I advise 
you that I can forsee no combination of cir- 
cumstances which from the economic, social 
or moral point of view could in any way 
justify the destruction of 5 cents worth of 
usable goods. 

Still other people suggest that we can best 
promote the reconversion of industry by lock- 
ing up these goods in sealed warehouses and 
leaving them there until some future date 
when they can be introduced into our mar- 
kets without jeopardy to our economy. I find 
little merit in that suggestion, I see no one 
in this audience tonight who would be willing 
to invest $50,000 in a shoe factory if he knew 
that in a Government warehouse in Boston 
there were stored 10,000,000 pairs of shoes 
which could be released upon the market at 
any time. It is my conclusion that such sur- 
pluses as remain unexpended in this country 
will hang like the sword of Damocles over 
American industry until they have been ab- 
sorbed by our domestic markets. 

Today the best solution of this problem 
seems to be the rapid and equitable distribu- 
tion of all such goods as fast as the armed 
services find them to be in surplus. As long 
as the war lasts the markets will be hungry 
for practically everything which a civilian can 
use. Even when peace comes there will still 
be great shortages of most civilian goods until 
private industry can reconvert to peacetime 
production. And I am not worried about in- 
dustry lacking for markets after we distribute 
this surplus. The civilian demand for all 
commodities is so great—and civilian pur- 
chasing power so vast—that industry will 
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have clear sailing if our surpluses are out of 
the way. 

The essence of the whole plan seems to be 
timing. Already the services have started to 
turn over to us some commodities which are 
either temporarily or permanently surpius to 
their needs. Insofar as it is possible, it is 
our intention to dispose of these commodities 
through the regular channels of trade. We 
do not intend to sell them to speculators. 
And if anyone is suggesting to you that you 
invest your money in a concern being organ- 
ized to buy up Government surpluses, I would 
recommend that you forego the opportunity, 
because I can assure you the Treasury De- 
partment intends to do business with the 
people who have been doing business up and 
down the main streets of our American com- 
munities year in and year out, and we are 
determined to have no truck with any concern 
that is organized for the purpose of making 
money out of the war. 

Between now and the end of the war, in 
most commodities we shall enjoy a seller’s 
market. Today there exist unsatisfied de- 
mands in the civilian economy, and not only 
are civilians short of many commodities but 
the retail stores of this country, the hardware 
stores, the plumbing supply concerns, the dry 
goods stores, are short of things to sell. It is 
our conclusion that we can provide the most 
equitable distribution of these commodities 
among the civilian population by disposing of 
them through regularly established trade 
channels. We believe that by doing this we 
shall not only achieve the highest possible 
degree of equity of distribution but we shall 
be able to resuscitate many failing retail con- 
cerns. It is our intention that the people 
who are in position to perform a useful service 
in the disposition of these articles shall be 
allowed to make a fair, honorable profit on 
the transaction. It is our determination that 
the ultimate consumer will not suffer from 
unreasonable mark-ups by any of these dis- 
tributors. We are resolved that such com- 
modities as come into our possession will be 
disposed of in lots of a size which will give the 
small-town merchant the same opportunity 
to fill his requirements as the largest depart- 
ment store in the land enjoys. 

We intend to conduct this business in a 
goldfish bowl with every record and every 
transaction open to the whole wide world for 
examination. Following Secretary Morgen- 
thau's long-time policy of publicly announc- 
ing the details of any new Treasury venture 
before it goes into effect we intend to make 
known to the Congress, to the trade, and to 
the public the technicques to be used in dis- 
posing of various commodities, And if our 
plans are unsound, there will be ample op- 
portunity for anyone to help us correct them. 

Iam hopeful that the experience we gain in 
the coming months in disposing of such rela- 
tively small amounts of surplus commodities 
as are now becoming available will be help- 
ful to us in perfecting our techniques of dis- 
tribution before huge surpluses become avail- 
able. I think you will agree with me that we 
would be derelict in our duty if we failed to 
make all of our plans now to dispose of post- 
war surpluses. I don’t think there is any 
man in the country who is smart enough to 
walk into his office the morning after the 
armistice and ever catch up with this problem 
unless long before that armistice his plans 
are perfected. 

For instance, it may very well happen that 
it will be impossible to move all different 
kinds of commodities at the same time. Ob- 
viously, the thing to do is to first move those 
goods which private industry can most 
quickiy reconvert to manufacture. In order 
that we will know at all times what priority 
we should accord the scheduling of the va- 
vious commodities, it is our purpose to estab- 
lish a small section which will conduct con- 
tinuing studies of the three factors involved 
in this particular problem. These three 


factors in each type of commodity are: 1, 
The probable postwar surplus; 2. the prob- 
able civilian shortage; and 8, the probable 
length of time it will take industry to recon- 
vert to manufacture that particular type of 
commodity. 

The reason why I say this study’ must be 
continuing is because all three factors vary 
from month to month. Even the last factor 
the length of time required for a given in- 
dustry to reconvert—varies. Many of these 
industries are using in their present war pro- 
duction much machinery it would use in civ- 
ilian production. But that machinery is 
wearing out. How much of it will be available 
for civilian production depends upon the 
length of the war. 

In planning the distribution of these con- 
sumer commodities, the Treasury Depart- 
ment intends to rely heavily upon the ad- 
vice of individual businessmen and upon the 
counsel of trade associations. I am confident 
that we shall encounter no reluctance on the 
part of any American businessman to leave 
his own interests and come to Washington 
to assist us in solving this problem. I am 
sure that every businessman will realize that 
unless this problem is solved for his particu- 
lar type of commodity his services back home 
will be of little value. Accordingly, in the 
very near future the Treasury Department 
will invite to Washington many representa- 
tives of the merchandise industry. We ex- 
pect to call upon the experience of chain 
stores, large department stores, and small re- 
tail merchants for our problem is the problem 
of every type of merchandiser. We expect to 
form committees for each category of con- 
sumers goods and we will ask each committee 


to formulate for us two plans of distribu- 


tion—the first to be operative during the pe- 
riod from now until the end of the war, and 
the second to plan for the distribution of the 
vast surpluses that will follow the end of the 
war. 

Throughout this war there has been mag- 
nificent cooperation of American industry 
and American labor with their Government. 
Never have we known such an inspiring ex- 
ample of teamwork. I bespeak for the Gov- 
ernment a continuation of this cooperation 
in a joint effort to solve the problems of 
peace. If we can look forward to a continua- 
tion of this same close working partnership 
between labor and industry and Government, 
then there is little doubt that we can effi- 
ciently convert the destructive process of war 
into constructive processes of peace—there 
is little doubt in my mind that we can 
transform these wartime surpluses, which 
today appear to many as a threat to our 
economy, into a bulwark of national welfare 
and national power. 

Yes; I would like to suggest to you that 
these surpluses about which we worry today 
can be a great blessing to our Nation. They 
constitute established wealth—usable na- 
tional assets. If they are administered wisely 
and courageously, they will contribute to 
the national well-being. We can use some of 
them effectively to control run-away prices 
and thus curb inflation. Much of our sur- 
pluses of partly finished goods and of the 
tools which equip our great war plants can 
be used to hasten industrial reconversion, 
to stimulate industry and commerce, and to 
speed reemployment. Vast quantities of war 
plant machine tools can be used to replace 
old or worn-out tools in civilian production— 
with the result that America’s new peace- 
time manufacturing plants can become the 
last word in efficiency. In that way we can 
maintain our low-cost mass production of 
goods, and at the same time preserve our 
wage and living standards. Finally, the sur- 
plus wealth of every kind which will be ours 
when the war ends will be a tremendous asset 
to us in our task of helping to reconstitute a 
free world and will add to the weight of our 
words at the peace table. 
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I have every confidence that this great 
democracy which is successfully meeting the 
challenge of total war will, with equal suc- 
cess, solve the problems of total peace. 


Your Congress—And the Handicaps 
Under Which It Operates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, with 
permission to extend my own remarks in 
the Recor», I am including a radio speech 
delivered by me over station WHP, Har- 
risburg, Pa., on March 12, 1944. This 
covers some recent developments in the 
Federal Government which seem to me of 
great importance to every citizen of the 
United States. 


In a number of my speeches back home I 
have called attention to one of the great difi- 
culties which faces your Congress and which 
gives those who seek its destruction and dis- 
integration as one of the three coordinate 
branches of the Government an opportunity 
to disparage and belittle it through misrep- 
resentation, and by obscuring the true nature 
of a legislative body. Legislative bodies 
really cannot act directly, except on an oc- 
casional instance. It is true that Congress 
does pass the laws which lay down the broad 
general principles which control the actions 
of the citizens of the United States and their 
rights. After these laws are passed by the 
Congress, then the execution and 2nforce- 
ment of those laws lies entirely with in the 
jurisdiction of the executive department of 
the Government. All too frequently we hear 
the cry, “Why doesn't Congress do this? Or 
that?” when the doing must, in the nature 
of things, be done by others. A deliberative 
body of 531 can declare policies, appropriate 
money for others to spend, and so forth. It 
cannot act as a unit, that is, as an indi- 
vidual or as a person, can and does act. It 
cannot build roads and bridges. 

The Executive appoints every administra- 
tor and agent of the Government and only 
a few of these even need to be confirmed by 
the Senate. Furthermore, in general, the 
Executive can remove or dismiss these men 
at will, and so they are solely responsible to 
the Executive—and not to the Congress— 
for their actions. These men can and do 
make the orders and regulations—as dis- 
tinguished from the broad general laws and 
policies—which today govern you and con- 


trol your every action under the present ex- 


tensive regimentation undcr which we live. 
They are the bureaucrats, supreme in their 
own domain, responsible solely to their im- 
mediate superiors and ultimately to the Chief 
Executive. If they carry out the law in a 
way not intended by the Congress, the cit- 
izens’ remedy lies in the courts. More and 
more the courts tend to deny appeal and 
thereby leave the bureaucrats’ supremacy un- 
disputed. In cther words, as soon as a state 
ute is placed on the books, or as soon as any 
agency or bureau or department of Govern- 
ment is created, then its administration lies 
entirely within the hands of the Executive, 
(You must understand this if you are to 
understand Congress and the handicaps une 
der which it operates). This caused one 
noted statesman of long ago to say that a 
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bad law well administered is better and more 
in the public interest than a good one badly 
administered. This is an obvious exaggera- 
tion and overstatement, yet one so striking 
that it sticks in the mind, and one con- 
taining such a large grain of truth that it is 
well worth remembering. 

The basic controls which Congress does 
have are the powers of the purse and that 
of levying and collecting taxes, plus the rel- 
atively few remaining powers not yet dele- 
gated. Congress can eliminate agencies, or 
in practice force them to change their mode 
of conduct or their policies, either by paring 
down or cutting off entirely the money to 
run those agencies. A slow process perhaps, 
but deadly effective in the long run. Yet here 
again Congress too often meets the obstacles 
that a badly managed bureau, nevertheless, is 
one performing functions vital to the war 
effort and which render its continuance es- 
sential. Another control which Congress has, 
but one not nearly so quick or direct, is that 
of investigation, frequently followed by new 
legislation based upon its findings. The 
trouble here is that the results are known 
only after a large amount of harm and dam- 
age has been done. You see, until there is 
trouble, no reason to investigate exists. But 
frequently Congress does thus stop existing 
evils, either through turning tie spotlight 
of publicity upon the evil or by corrective 
legislation. Sometimes past wrongs are rem- 
edied also, as in the case of the renegotiation 
refunds, when many corporations and in- 
dividuals paid back large war profits volun- 
tarily. There is a good deal of “locking the 
stable door after the horse is stolen” in- 
volved, but it represents an effort to act as 
directly as the nature of a legislative body 
will permit. 


PRESENT CONFLICTS BETWEEN THE EXECUTIVE AND 
LEGISLATIVE BRANCHES 


Why I mention all this today is because 
at present there is a certain amount of con- 
flict along three different lines between the 
executive department and the Congress. 
These disputes are very important, and go to 
the root of our republican form of govern- 
ment, and I would like to point out to you 
just what they are, briefly. First of all, Con- 
gress’ power to investigate has been attacked 
by the refusal of the executive to permit cer- 
tain people to testify before Congressional in- 
vestigating committees. Here is a specific 
case. Early in January or February of 1943, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff of the War and Navy 
Departments recommended to the President 
that the control of the Radio Intelligence Di- 
vision of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission be transferred to the Army in the 
interest of winning the war quickly. Later 
the House appointed a select committee to 
investigate the F. C. C. For some months it 
has been holding hearings. Eventually it 
sought to discover about this communication 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The President 
wrote a letter to Secretary of the Navy Knox, 
and Secretary of War Stimson, instructing 
them to refuse to permit any officer to testify, 
and to produce certain documentary evidence 
on this subject for the benefit of the com- 
mittee. The reason he gave was that to do 
so would be “incompatible with the public 
interest.” It is important to note that he 
did not say that information of military value 
to the enemy might be disclosed and hat he 
acted as self-appointed judge and jury of 
what was “incompatible with the public in- 
terest.” 

Inasmuch as this branch of the F. C. C. 
had been handling many foreign broadcasts, 
it seems logical that its control should rest 
with the Army. Yet this question might be 
cpen to argument, and in the absence of 
complete information I will not express an 
opinion about that. The real crux of the 
matter is that if the Congress, through its 
duly authorized committees, cannot secure 
testimony from all those in position to know, 


then Congress, and its committees, is not in 
position to make the correct decisions in the 
matter, and therefore its power of investiga- 
tion and, collaterally, its power of intelligent 
legislation, are being directly interfered with 
and curtailed by the Executive. 

Later this same matter came before the 
Appropriations Committee in connection 
with the appropriations for the F. C. C. in- 
cluding its Radio Intelligence Division. The 
Appropriations Committee ascertained that 
the letters written early in 1943 by the joint 
Chiefs of Staff had never been withdrawn by 
the military. In view of that circumstance, 
and in view of the absence of other informa- 
tion they cut the appropriation for this par- 
ticular branch of the F. C. C. and the House 
and Senate supported their action, This 
latter action indicates how Congress can exer- 
cise contro] through the power of the purse, 
for the net effect should be to force the 
Radio Intelligence Division into the War De- 
partment because it no longer will have the 
money to conduct it—unless it is given 
money from some other source than Con- 
gress, I will touch on this question later. I 
hope sometime also to give you a summary of 
the Jonathan Daniel's case in the Senate, 
which involves this same point. 

Another conflict involves appropriations. 
A striking example was brought to light by 
Representative ENGLE of Michigan in connec- 
tion with the far-famed Pentagon Building. 
Congress appropriated 35,000,000 for this 
project and was assured that would be sum- 
cient, It has cost $86,000,000, but those re- 
sponsible for the project never came back to 
Congress to ask for or to get more money. 
In all probability the Congress would have 


‘given them more money on a proper showing 


that it had become necessary for the com- 
pletion of the building, and for the protec- 
tion of the investment already made, and if 
it had been shown that no unreasonable 
waste had occurred. However, what was 
done, was that the money was taken from 
funds appropriated by Congress for other 
purposes. They took $24,700,000 from a fund 
appropriated to the War Department to 
“expedite production of equipment and sup- 
plies.” They took an additional $16,000,000 
from a special lump sum appropriated to the 
Chief of Engineers for “engineering service,” 
and $10,640,000 from funds given to the Com- 
missioner of Public Roads for "access" roads. 
If the Executive, or any Government depart- 
ment, or agency, uses funds for other pur- 
poses than those for which the Congress spe- 
cifically granted them, or if the Executive 
transfers appropriated money around about 
as he sees fit and uses it where he thinks it 
best, then (no matter how wise his decisions) 
the stark fact remains that the power of the 
purse is being taken away from the Congress, 
Thereby a most grave issue is created. There- 
by freedom is endangered. 

Friends and constituents of mine in the 
district have asked me time and time again 
whether it would ever be possible for Con- 
gress to regain the vast grants of power which 
have been given to the President in the past 
11 years, and in particular those it has been 
necessary to grant more recently for the pur- 
pose of prosecuting and winning the war. I 
have always answered that as long as Con- 
gress retained complete power of the purse 
and over taxes, that all or any of these powers 
could be regained or regulated in due course. 
I am convinced this is so, but, that is why 
Congress must always keep vigilant guard 
on the purse strings. English history shows 
that every power which the Parliament in 
England or Congress here ever did secure, 
was won by the control over the puree strings 
and the refusal to grant money except upon 
its own terms and conditions. : 

In this connection, Government corpora- 
tions, of which there are now ninety-odd, cre- 
ate a problem in the retention of the power of 
the purse. These Government corporations 
have great elements of danger, although in 
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many cases they do serye useful purposes and 
are of benefit to the national welfare. Most 
of them have been, and are, deriving their 
operating capital not from taxes levied and 
collected and then appropriated from the 
Treasury but upon the strength of a delega- 
tion of the right to get money and raise funds 
on their own notes, bonds, and debentures, 
whith are fully guaranteed, both as to princi- 
pal and interest by the United States. It has 
been estimated that the extent to which they 
are authorized to issue such evidences of in- 
clebtedness is about $59,000,000,000. Some of 
this has been used but much remains avail- 
able to them. This huge sum is a pledge, or 
a potential pledge, of the credit of the United 
States which the taxpayer will have to meet 
if the corporations fail to pay out or go 
broke. Some have already lost huge sums, 
Also these funds are sometimes used for pur- 
poses for which Congress has not appropri- 
ated funds, and even on occasions for pur- 
poses for which Congress has refused to ap- 
propriate funds. In other words, the Execu- 
tive uses these corporations as a device to 
get money to do what he wants without hav- 
ing to come to the Congress for a grant of 
funds for that purpose. And so Congress to 
a great degree loses the power which puree 
control should vest in it. Obviously here 
again is a very serious threat to the basic 
power of Congress—the control of the purse 
strings. 

Here are two striking examples, (1) The 
Commodity Credit Corporation, with a lend- 
ing authority of $2,650,000, started a program 
of paying consumer subsidies on domestically 
produced foods. The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation (lending authority $15,750,000) 
finances ths program. There has been no 
authorization by Congress for such a sub- 
sidy program. and Congress has never ap- 
propriated funds for it. The Executive gets 
the R. F. C. to use its money and borrowing 
capacity to obviate the need of applying to 
Congress. No matter what your opinion as 
to the wisdom of subsidies, certainly we can 
agree that there is great danger in thus free- 
ing the Executive from this restraint and 
giving him his freedom from control over his 
pocketbook. (2) The Petroleum Reserves 
Corporation—yet another Government cor- 
poration—has undertaken to build a 1,250- 
mile pipe line project in the Near East at an 
estimated cost of one hundred and thirty 
to one hundred and sixty-five million. It 
is using its own money without any re- 
course to Congress for it. The Executive 
again is acting on his own with these 
enormous sums at his disposal which free 
him of congressional control. There is a 
big fight on as to the wisdom of this program. 
Many people contend it will thrust our Gov- 
ernment into near-eastern squabbles and 
wars for all time to come. There are strong 
arguments in favor of this action, also. But 
without attempting to pass on the merits or 
the wisdom of the policy, it is crystal clear 
that here is yet another case where the 
Executive has entirely tossed aside the 
reins of congressional appropriations. It is 
serious. It deserves thought. How can we 
preserve the benefits, and advantages of the 
Government without such vast loss of con- 
trols over the purse. 

Also many of these corporations are in- 
corporated in States where charters with the 
broadest powers are granted. Thus these 
corporations, subject only to the limitations 
of their charters, are often able to do things 
which the Constitution prohibits the depart- 
ments and agencies themselves, and the 
Government itself from doing. It is possible 
that it may become a regular method of 
circumventing the Constitution itself. Here 
is another grave danger to our republican 
Constitutional Government. 

I spoke about the tax bill veto in my broad- 
cast 2 weeks ago, emphasizing danger -of 
yielding to the Executive in even the slightest 
degree the right to dictate how taxes were to 
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be raised, and in what amount. So I shall not 
repeat on this point now, much as I am 
tempted to do so as it is so important. It is 
the third general battle ground between the 
executive and legislative branches of govern- 
ment: (1) investigations, (2) appropriations, 
(3) taxation, 


Norway Pays Its Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago, I read an article in the Saturday 
Evening Post by Leslie Roberts, a well- 
known Canadian author and journalist. 
Mr. Roberts told of how Norway, even 
though its land was occupied by the Ger- 
mans, was able to pay its own way in the 
united Allied fight against the common 
enemy. 

As an American of Norwegian descent, 
I could not help but feel a thrill of pride 
at the courage and moral integrity dis- 
played by those loyal Norwegians, living, 
working, and fighting in all parts of the 
world, hoping for the day when they 
might be able to return to see their be- 
loved relatives and friends and home- 
land, 

The article which appeared in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, March 11, 1944, fol- 
lows: 

Norway Pars Irs War 


The check said to pay the Royal Norwegian 
Air Force $1,000,000, and Director General 
Erling H. Samuelsen, of the Norwegian Ship- 
ping and Trade Mission in Canada, signed 
with a flourish, as he does for equal or larger 
amounts whenever the Norse fliers ask for 
money. More goes from the mission in New 
York, for its merchant navy has been paying 
for Norway’s war effort ever since German 
warships steamed up Oslo Fjord on April 9, 
1940, and Quisling became another name for 
traitor. 

At Little Norway, the airdrome in Northern 
Ontario where young Norwegian falcons learn 
to be fighter pilots, the commandant had 
talked about the war aims of the youngsters 
who have escaped from the homeland to 
fight. What they have on their minds, he 
said in back-of-the-throat English, is to set 
Norway free, nothing else. That is enough 
to occupy them for the present, because to 
each youngster freeing Norway means free- 
ing his own family, his own girl, his own vil- 
lage, from the Nazi yoke. Focusing on such 
an objective leaves no time for abstract specu- 
lations. Gripped by an obsession, thousands 
of young Norwegians have escaped across the 
North Sea to Britain and Canada, thousands 
more through the back door into Sweden, 
thence overland across Siberia to take ship to 
North America. Before Pearl Harbor many 
journeyed down through Japan in search of 
ocean passage. Others went by way of India, 
and some even trekked from Sweden to ports 
on the African coast. Often they took a year 
to make the base in Canada. 

They were training under Norwegian in- 
structors to do a special job for Norway. After 
polishing off in a Canadian service flying 
school, they would be shipped to Britain for 
induction into Norwegian squadrons which 
retain their national identity from C. O's of- 
fice to cookhouse. They fly with the R. A. F., 


and up to the late fall of 1943 had won 170 
awards for bravery while amassing an omi- 
nous record in enemy aircraft destroyed, for 
which circumstance they give full credit to 
team flying. 

EARNING FREEDOM THE HARD WAY 

The commandant bristled visibly when 
asked, “Who pays the bills? Does the Cana- 
dian Government provide the air stations, 
hangars, aircraft, uniforms, food, and pay?” 
The query prompted the visit to the shipping 
mission, where the director general provided 
answers which every citizen of the United Na- 
tions should paste in his hat to remember 
when judgment day comes and war's accounts 
are tallied. 

At the time of invasion, Norway’s merchant 
fleet tallied almost 5,000,000 tons and was the 
world’s fourth largest. More important, al- 
most 50 percent of the ships were less than 10 
years old and many of them were fast Diesel- 
driven tankers and ships specially designed to 
carry perishables. Even before invasion, 54 
ships, under charter to the British, had been 
lost by enemy action. Now wireless orders 
went to every Norse master, instructing him 
to make for the nearest friendly port and go 
to work for his own government. 

Without one exception, the captains com- 
plied. Through 1941 and 1942 they carried 
half the oil and a third of all the foodstuffs 
which reached Britain. Throughout the bat- 
tle of the North Atlantic a ship went down 
every second day. But the merchant fleet 
kept on slugging, taking such replacements as 
it could get and working the whole fleet under 
forced draft. By such devices less than 30,000 
Norwegian sailors have footed the bill for 
their country’s war effort while the homeland 
itself has been locked in bondage. The sailor 
even pays his taxes as he would at home. 
Every krone of revenue, every öre of compen- 
sation, gas gone into the government's cof- 
fers, alongside the country’s gold reserves, 
which were sneaked out of Norway while. the 
battle was at its height. 

Paying for the war effort is not the only 
job. Other commitments are met on the 
nail. In 1943, a loan of $20,000,000, floated 
in 1923 in the United States, was paid in full 
on maturity. Norway is ready to send its 
check for a similar loan which will come due 
this year. 

The result is a serious case of hero-worship 
of the merchant seamen on the part of the 
youngster in a Norwegian uniform. Without 
them, he says, “We would have been fighting 
on the charity of our allies.” You gather that 
the last thing any upstanding young Norse- 
man wants is any part of any man’s charity. 
He has a job on his hands—to set his beloved 
Norway free and to pay the bills as he goes, 

LESLIE ROBERTS. 


Missing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW J. MAY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, the Chesa- 


peake & Ohio Railway Co. is one of the 
greatest railways in America. Its great 
passenger trains are the finest and best 
in the world. Its Pullman facilities are 
the most comfortable and finest to be 
found in the entire world. Its man- 
agerial personnel are experienced rail- 
road operators, and most of them are in 
the upper strata of statesmanship, Their 
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advertising is not only brilliant, but 
shows a controlling spirit of patriotism 
as evidenced by the following: 


MISSING ... 


“Missing in action.” You know what that 
can mean. 

Mom says you must be brave. “It’s what 
your father would expect of us,” she tells you 
when its bedtime and your chin starts to feel 
shaky. Then she kisses you extra hard and 
turns her head away so you can’t see her eyes, 

You've never let her see you cry. Not once, 
since that telegram came and she twisted it 
all up in a ball, then smoothed it and put 
it in the desk. 

But, lying in bed, you play Pretend“ 
pretend you can hear his steps as he comes 
up to your room—pretend you can feel a 
stubble brush your forehead. And some- 
times, in the dark, you can almost smell a 
cigarette-y suit close to your face. 

Later you dream—dreams that you don’t 
tell about. And in the morning you wake 
up with that funny, empty feeling in your 
stomach. 

Poor little guy. We—all of us—wish there 
something we could do. Perhaps there is. 
Why shouldn’t it be this? 

We can resolve that the plans your father 
had for you shall remain within you reach, 
that you shall haye the chance to grow and 
learn, that your opportunities will be bounded 
only by your own get-up-and-go, that you 
will progress and prosper in direct relation to 
your own ability—in a land of freedom and 
opportunity. 

Those are the things your Dad valued, the 
things for which he gave his life. Though 
some may strive to change all that—provide 
you with the “benefits” of an all-powerful 
Government, the “advantages” of regimenta- 
tion, the “blessings” of bureaucracy—we can 
resolve they won’t succeed. ; 

You, son, won’t read these words, and if 
you did, they wouldn't mean much to you 
now. But your father’s friends—known and 
unknown—are making you a promise, just the 
same. 

You may never hear it from their lips. 
But if you were older you would read it in 
their faces—recognize it in their spirit. They 
are determined to keep America free, to keep 
it a land in which Government is the ser- 
vant, not the master of the people, to keep 
it the kind of America your Dad wanted to 
preserve—for you. 

CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY, 


Anonymous Statements Relating to 
Candidates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I was a victim of the weather. I was 
interested in the legislation to provide 
that no person shall publish or distribute 
any political statement relating to a can- 
didate for election to any Federal office 
which does not contain the name of the 
person responsible for its publication or 
distribution. I asked on two occasions 
that this bill go over while discussing 
amendments with the author of the . 
measure. Last week the author sub- 
mitted to me a draft of a new bill. 
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Although I doubted the constitutional- 
ity of the original bill as well as the new 
draft, I realized that I was very much in 
the minority and could not prevent the 
passage of the measure, but I was a bit 
encouraged by the inclusion of words in 
the new draft that would have exempted 
any article or editorial in a newspaper 
enjoying second-class mailing privileges. 
I saw no reason why newspapers in this 
class should be included, because the law 
provides that annually not only the own- 
ers but the editors as well as the bond- 
holders be printed in the publication. 

I knew that the author of the bill was 
out of the city on official business attend- 
ing the funeral of our late colleague, 
Mr. O'Leary, so I contacted a friend and 
asked that the bill not be passed unless 
the amendments were added. I notice 
in the Recorp where the bill was passed 
with minor amendments, but did not in- 
clude the amendment that the author of 
the bill said he would offer. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot conceive that 
the Senate will pass this bill in its pres- 
ent form, but I do hope the author of the 
bill will submit to the Senate committee 
the new draft which he submitted to me 
and recommend it as a substitute. 


G. I. Bill of Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission heretofore granted, I am in- 
cluding a joint resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of Vermont in special session 
assembled, supporting the bill sponsored 
by the American Legion, and introduced 
in Congress, known as the G. I. Bill of 
Rights, as follows: 

Whereas there are many and varied bills 
now before the United States Congress, the 
object of which is to provide diverse types of 
benefits for the veterans of the present war; 
and 

Whereas after careful study there has been 
sponsored by the American Legion and in- 
troduced in the Congress a comprehensive 
bill known as the “GI Bill of Rights” in 
which are incorporated provisions that will 
be of immediate benefit and lasting value 
to the service men and women upon their 
separation from services: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the senate and house of rep- 
resentatives, That the Vermont delegation in 
the Congress be urged to support the prin- 
ciples incorporated in this particular meas- 
ure; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
and he hereby is instructed to forward to 
each Senator and the Representative of this 
State in the Congress, and to the national 
commander of the American Legion, a copy 
of this resolution. 

Asa S. BLOOMER, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
MORTIMER R. PROCTOR, 
President of the Senate, 

Approved March 16, 1944. 

Wm. H. WILLS, 
Governor. 


Hearings of the Select Committee on 
Conservation of Wildlife Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
obverse of the medal “In times of peace 
prepare for war” should read “In times 
of war prepare for peace.” With that 
thought in mind, the House Select Com- 
mittee on Conservation of Wildlife Re- 
sources has been conducting hearings 
from time to time on the effect of the war 
upon the wildlife resources of the Nation 
as a basis for the formulation of plans 
for an appropriate and adequate post- 
war conservation program, Copies of the 
most recent hearings are being distrib- 
uted to Members of the Congress, State 
game and conservation departments, na- 
tional conservation associations, and nu- 
merous colleges and libraries. 

The hearings of this Select Committee 
constitute the only full and accurate re- 
port of the conservation agencies of the 
Federal Government and are therefore in 
great demand by conservation workers 
throughout the Nation. 

The current hearings cover the activi- 
ties of the Fish and Wildlife Service, the 
National Park Service, the Forest Serv- 
ice, and the Soil Conservation Service. 
For the benefit of busy Members of the 
House, who do not have time to read 
voluminous reports on Government ac- 
tivities, but who would like to know 
where to find information concerning 
some particular phase of the wildlife con- 
servation work, the following summary 
of the current hearings is given: 

FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


Participating in the war program as 
fully as possible the Fish and Wildlife 
Service has during the past years em- 
phasized food production and conserva- 
tion in the wildlife field, Its greatest op- 
portunities in that direction have been 
in its fishery relationships. 

Proof of the success of its program for 
the management and conservation of 
the fisheries of Alaska to assure a con- 
tinued adequate yield is revealed by the 
fact that more than 306,000,000 pounds 
of fisnery products valued at more than 
$56,000,000 were prepared for market 
despite dislocation of the industry caused 
by manpower shortages, transportation 
difficulties, and other upsets due to the 
war. 

In its work with the fisheries, the Serv- 
ice is developing and carrying out a 10- 
point program to provide more than a 
score of Federal agencies, numerous 
State agencies, and the commercial in- 
dustry with essential statistical, eco- 
nomic, marketing, and technological in- 
formation to enable them to make full- 
est use of the commercial fisheries; ex- 
plore and develop new sources of, and 
methods for, taking aquatic products for 
use as foods, vitamin oils, and animal 
foods; to aid in protecting present 
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sources, and to assist in the development 
of additional sources of vitamin A to 
satisfy the domestic demand and to sup- 
ply tke requirements of the United Na- 
tions through the office of Lend-Lease 
Administration; to maintain current 
data on the supplies and equipment nec- 
essary to enable the commercial fishing 
industry to produce essential foodstuffs, 
vitamin concentrates, oils, meals, and 
other commodities; to develop methods 
of dehydrating fish to save critical tin 
plate as well as shipping and storage 
space; to develop methods of preserv- 
ing and processing species not at present 
used or which are utilized for food to 
an extent far below immediate produc- 
tion capacities; to improve sanitation in 
the handling of fishery products; to in- 
vestigate sources and test substitutes for 
manila fibers used in manufacturing 
cordage for fishing gear; to conduct vita- 
min analyses of aquatic products; to 
promote by public education, wider con- 
sumption of economical sea foods to pro- 
vide a balanced diet; to encourage 
greater consumption of local fishery 
products not utilized in proportion to 
available supplies; and to guide wise 
utilization of our fishery resources so 
that necessary increases in production 
may occur through orderly, warranted 
expansion of activities consistent with 
the available supplies and through such 
management, avoid dangers of depletion 
and post-war collapse of the fishing in- 
dustry 

The coordination program of the Office 
of the Coordinator of Fisheries, a war- 
time office of the Service, has been gen- 
erally successful. This is particularly 
significant when it is remembered that 
the Army and Navy commandeered a 
great number of the largest and best 
fishing vessels, that the Navy found it 
necessary to close certain waters to fish- 
ing and, for security purposes, to insti- 
tute certain port restrictions. 

Commencing on page 77 of the testi- 
mony of the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
during our last hearings, will be found 
full information and detailed plans for 
the construction of farm-fish ponds. 
Another discussion of farm-fish ponds 
will be found at page 180, in the testi- 
mony of the Soil Conservation Service. 
It is hoped that all State fish and game 
departments will make wide distribution 
of that material among the farmers of 
their respective States, since the develop- 
ment of farm-fish ponds will serve a 
triple purpose, namely, to increase food 
supplies, increased revenue to the farm- 
ers and also provide for recreation to 
farm boys and girls and their friends. 

As a result of the declaration of Alaska 
as a military defense area, the office of 
the Coordinator of Fisheries caused a 
concentration of the Alaskan salmon 
fishery industry. This resulted in a pack 
of 5,481,000 cases of salmon during 1943, 
or 305,000 more cases than were packed 
in 1942. 

In cooperation with the Army, which 
contributed some of the personnel nec- 
essary, a harvest of 117,000 seal skins 
was taken from the Pribilof Islands. To 
the United States Treasury these are 
worth about $5,000,000 and in addition, 
the small processing plant on St. Paul 
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Island produced 390 tons of meal and 
55,000 gallons of oil. 

Cooperative predator and rodent con- 
trol has been responsible for a substantial 
contribution to the war-food program of 
the Nation, doing much to protect live- 
stock, poultry, range forage, agricultural 
crops, and stored food and feed supplies 
against the ravages of predatory animals 
and injurious rodents. In many rural 
areas rat damage has increased mate- 
Yially because grain and livestock feed- 
stuffs have been stored in improvised 
granaries and other non-rodent-proof 
structures. The Service has given much 
attention to the control of rats in ware- 
houses where processed food materials 
have been assembled for military and 
civilian uses, and important cooperation 
has been extended to the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s office of the Army in the problem 
of controlling on military reservations 
rats and other rodents that are carriers 
of dangerous human diseases. Because 
of a serious shortage of red squill, the 
most satisfactory known rodenticide, the 
wildlife research laboratories of the 
Service have conducted studies to de- 
velop toxic substances to replace or sup- 
plement this agent. 

Of outstanding importance during the 
year has been the domestic rabbit pro- 
duction to increase meat and fur. Indi- 
cations are that the goal of 33 percent 
increase will be fully met. $ 

Food production on wildlife refuges has 
proceeded satisfactorily and it is antici- 
pated that here again the production will 
exceed the estimates. Grazing on these 
lands has been materially increased and 
much farming equipment normally used 
is being rented to local farmers. New 
construction activities on the refuges 
have been entirely eliminated but due to 
exceptionally high waters in some sec- 
tions, extensive repair work has been 
necessary. More than 4,500,000 acres of 
refuge lands have been released to vari- 
ous branches of tbe armed forces for 
maneuvers, aerial gunnery ranges, bomb- 
ing ranges, observation stations, et cetera, 
The Aleutian Island Refuge in Alaska has 


been a base for military operations 


against Japan. 

Surmounting the many difficulties re- 
sulting from the war, the regular inves- 
tigations to determine the current status 
of the migratory game birds, as a basis 
for sound regulatory action, have been 
continued. The results indicated that 
again we were blessed with an excep- 
tionally good breeding season. A good 
flight of ducks came south this past fall 
and the success of the restoration of this 
resource is the most spectacular accom- 
plishment in the entire history of con- 
servation, There also has been a Satis- 
factory improvement in the numerical 
status of the mourning dove and the 
woodcock, but further decreases were re- 
corded for the Wilson’s snipe. Damage 
by ducks to agricultural crops, par- 
ticularly to rice in California and to corn 
in North and South Dakota, was. fully 
investigated and action was taken for 
relief. 

Wildlife Resource surveys in the United 
States and Alaska were an important 
source of factual information for the 
Office of Strategic Services of the War 


Department. As one high ranking Army 
officer put it, “the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice was the only agency that knew more 
about the Aleutians than the Japs.” 
The Service has provided from its rec- 
ords much valuable information and has 
prepared special reports on diverse sub- 
jects at the request of the intelligence 
services of the Army and Navy, and is 
giving technical guidance on many 
aspects of foreign rehabilitation and re- 
lief of captured and reoccupied terri- 
tories. 

The fur-fiber laboratory of the Serv- 
ice has expanded its research into the 
utilization of fur fibers and fur waste, 
including special studies on felts and the 
wearing qualities of furs and fabrics to be 
used by the armed forces. 

Enforcement officers of the Service 
have continued to vigorously and effect- 
ively enforce the Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act and other Federal wildlife laws and 
have intensified their cooperative re- 
lationships with other departments in 
furnishing information regarding indi- 
viduals suspected of subversive and other 
illegal activities. 

Under the Pittman-Robertson Act, the 
States have given greater emphasis to 
field investigations into wildlife manage- 
ment problems. During the last hunt- 
ing season the Nation’s supply of meat 
was increased a quarter of a billion 
pounds by wildlife taken as a byproduct 
of wholesome recreation. The accumu- 
lated balance to the credit. of this act 
resulting from the excise tax imposed on 
sporting arms and ammunition, is 
$9,441 556.91. 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


The National Park Service of the De- 
partment of the Interior aims to preserve 
all wildlife in the national parks, in its 
natural state and in proper relation to all 
other species. To accomplish this it has 
been found necessary to continue the 
control of excessive populations of large 

The best example was the re- 
duction in 1942 of the northern Yellow- 
stone elk herd to a number in keeping 
with its available food supply. Six thou- 
sand five hundred and thirty-nine elk 
were killed by hunters outside of the park 
and 691 were killed by rangers within the 
park. This was the first instance of 
drastice control measures within the 
boundaries of a national park, but was 
fully justified. The action was necessary 
to reduce elk numbers to the carrying 
capacity of the winter range and thus to 
insure survival of the elk herd. This 
range furnished forage, not only for elk, 
but also for the bighorns, pronghorns, 
and buffalo which share it. The reduc- 
tion of the elk herd was accomplished 
with the full cooperation of the Montana 
Fish and Game Commission, and it had 
the support of conservation organiza- 
tions throughout the Nation. Studies of 
range conditions, calf survival, winter 
losses, and the interrelationships of the 
elk and other wild species are being con- 
ducted. Upon these will be based a man- 
agement program which will result in 
balanced populations. 

Other overpopulation problems exist 
in Wind Cave, Sequoia, Zion, and Rocky 
Mountain National Parks. Minor ad- 
justments were made during the year 
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in Wind Cave National Park, where 37 
elk were killed; in Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional. Park, where 68 beavers were 
trapped by the Colorado Game and Fish 
Commission and transplanted in various 
sections of Colorado; and in Sequoia, 
Yellowstone, Yosemite, and Mount Rain- 
ier National Parks, where unnatural con- 
centrations of deer in certain regions 
made it necessary to live-trap and dis- 
tribute small numbers of the animals to 
remote sections of the parks. Further 
steps will be taken in 1943-44 to reduce 
the deer population in Zion National 
Park and Sequoia National Park, to kill 
the annual surplus of elk in Wind Cave 
National Park, to reduce the excess of 
buffaloes in Yellowstone National Park, 
and to control the increment in the elk 
herds of Recky Mountain National Park. 

As to bears, the situation as to per- 
sonal injury or property damage caused 
by these animals has improved. This is 
due in part to a decline in the number of 
visitors and coincident reduction of un- 
wise feeding of bears, to the reduced bear 
population brought about by control 
measures of previous years, to improved 
methods of garbage disposal, and to more 
stringent enforcement of the regulation 
which prohibits bear feeding. 

Livestock interests have continued to 
seek grazing privileges in many areas of 
the National Park Service. In order that 
their demands might be met with full 
understanding of the grazing resources of 
National Park Service areas, a thorough 
study was made by the National Park 
Service of the history of grazing in these 
areas and all grazing values were inven- 
toried. The studies reveal that the total 
lands within the National Park Service 
that might be utilized for grazing con- 
stitute one-seventh of 1 percent of the 
total grazing lands in the United States— 
an insignificant factor in the Nation's 
food supply. Grazing now exists in 10 
national parks and 30 national monu- 
ments and other service areas; about 
1,366,000 acres are grazed. Most of this 
grazing represents continuation of privi- 
leges that existed when the lands were 
placed in the National Park Service. In 
certain historical areas and in some 
recreational areas new permits authoriz- 


ing grazing as a wartime measure have 


been issued, but the ultimate aim of the 
Park Service is to eliminate all grazing 
in scenic-scientific areas, and this long- 
established policy was reaffirmed by the 
Secretary of the Interior following the 
grazing studies of 1943. 

Under cooperative agreements, the 
Fish and Wildlife Service continued its 
studies of aquatic resources to determine 
fish planting policies in National Park 
waters. Due to shortages in transporta- 
tion and labor facilities, the number of 
fish planted in 1942 was smaller than in 
previous years. Seventeen and one-half 
million eggs and fish were stocked in 
waters of 16 park areas. The Fish and 
Wildlife Service and some State conser- 
vation commissions supplied the fish; 
the planting was done by the National 
Park Service. 


FOREST SERVICE 
The Forest Service reports continued 


progress in wildlife accomplishments on 
the national forests. Beginning with the 
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first decade of this century they entered 
into the program of restoration and pro- 
tection of game species and in improving 
the habitat for game. Supplementing 
natural restoration by transplants of elk 
and deer and restocking fish in barren or 
depleted lakes and streams, they helped 
build up game populations to a level 
which indicated that in many places a 
change in emphasis was necessary. Con- 
sequently, husbandry involving manage- 
ment and utilization and avoidance of 
overpopulations became essential parts 
of their wildlife program. Likewise, man- 
agement areas are replacing the sanc- 
tuaries and refuges since the latter tend- 
ed to concentrate and often to ultimately 
decimate or destroy the desired species. 

Estimates and census of game popula- 
tions began as early as 1913 and have 
been continued to the present. These 
indicate an astonishing recovery. In 1942 
there were 3.6 times as many big-game 
animals as in 1921, or over 6 big-game 
animals per square mile of the gross area. 
Of these animals, deer are by far the 
most numerous, followed numerically by 
elk, black bear, antelope, mountain goat, 
bighorn, moose, peccary; grizzly and 
Alaska brown bear, and wild boar. Fur 
bearers, small upland game, and birds 
are especially important and have prof- 
ited by the protection afforded by good 
land management. Notwithstanding the 
hunter take during the last 16 years 
amounting to about 6.8 deer for every 100 
on the forests, deer have increased an- 
nually in addition to this take by about 
7.7 per 100 per year. This indicates that 
to hold the deer stationary at the present 
population level the hunter take should 
be doubled. With elk the hunter take the 
last 16 years was 8.3 elk for every 100 on 
the forest and an increase in addition to 
that of 6.7 animals per 100 per year. 

Important as are these larger animals, 
the fur bearers and upland small game 
and birds offer great opportunity for in- 
creasing national-forest production. 
Only a beginning has been made in man- 
aging land for the production of fur and 
small game as a byproduct to other uses 
of national-forest land. A notable ex- 
ample of this beginning is found in Vir- 
ginia. Here by State statute each hunter 
and fisherman on national-forest land, 
in addition to the regular license paid 
the State, contributes a dollar to the 
management of the wildlife on the na- 
tional forests. It is an outstanding ex- 
ample of a means of management which 
brings to the citizens of the State an op- 
portunity for fishing and hunting ad- 
vantages commonly enjoyed by individ- 
uals who belong to exclusive hunting 
clubs. 

The importance of wildlife is indicated 
by estimates made this year which indi- 
cate the following monetary values of 
the annual crop of wildlife produced on 
national forests only: 


Dressed meat, at 40 cents a 


MOUNG as oan eee $46, 660, 000 
CCC reeds aa eae a eer 820, 000 
Furs at current wholesale prices.. 9, 150, 000 

il. 56, 630, 000 


In addition, a million and a half hunt- 
ers, fishermen, and trappers have used 
the forests, and about 27,000,000 came 


for recreation, nature study, and other 
recreational use to which wildlife makes 
a very important contribution. 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


During the past year farmers and 
ranchers in nearly 900 soil-conservation 
districts throughout the Nation, as part 
of their wartime agricultural program, 
have bettered conditions for many kinds 
of wildlife. More than 3,000 farm ponds 
were placed under careful fish manage- 
ment for the production of a home sup- 
ply of high protein, vitamin-rich food. 
A million and a half shrubs were planted 
by farmers on field borders and other 
eroding areas where they not only served 
to check soil washing and furnish food 
and cover for wildlife but provided the 
farm home with a source of honey and 
wild fruits. A living fence of multifiora 
rose was proven valuable as a practical 
land use and wildlife management meas- 
ure. Farmers also gave attention, par- 
ticularly in the management of woodlots 
and marshes, to improving conditions for 
valuable fur-bearers, such as the raccoon 
and muskrat. 

Soil-conservation practices applied to 
the land are now known to increase aver- 
age yields of our major agricultural 
crops about 20 percent. They also in- 
crease yields of wildlife, for strip- 
cropped fields, protected woodlots, and 
properly grazed range have been shown 
to support twice the number of birds 
found on comparable areas not farmed 
in accordance with conservation meas- 
ures intended to conserve soil and re- 
tard water run-off. 

The Soil Conservation Service assists 
farmers and ranchers in soil-conserva- 
tion districts to plan their land accord- 
ing to its capacity and adaptability to 
produce various kinds of crops. “Selec- 
tive service for every acre” is the objec- 
tive. Farm planners work with farm- 
ers to delimit individual parcels of land 
for the use of tilled crops, pasture, wood- 
land or wildlife. Thus, wildlife welfare 
becomes an integral part of the coor- 
dinated objective of a soil-conservation 
program for each operating unit of land. 

The Biology Division of the Soil Con- 
servation Service is cooperating with 
many agencies—Federal, State, and pri- 
vate—in order to carry to soil-conserva- 
tion districts the most useful, practical, 
and locally instructions for rendering the 
“wildlife lands” of agriculture most pro- 
ductive of the wild plants and animals 
those lands are most capable of produc- 
ing. These practices have, during the 
past year, centered around the following 
land-use measures beneficial to wildlife: 
First, marsh management; second, bea- 
ver management; third, hedges; fourth, 
management of odd spots; fifth, man- 
agement of spoil banks; sixth, pond man- 
agement; seventh, stream-bank manage- 
ment; and, eighth, wildlife borders. 

Biologists of the Service have also given 
assistance to farmers in soil-conservation 
districts in the control of various pests 
affecting the production of wartime agri- 
cultural crops. Through cooperation 
with various entomological agencies, at- 
tempts were made to determine the rela- 
tionship of conservation measures to a 
serious new insect pest, the white-fringed 
beetle, Conservation measures correlat- 
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ing erosion-control practices with cul- 
tural control of grasshoppers and the 
corn borer have also shown promise. 
Further progress has been made with the 
control of weeds through the application 
of appropriate soil conservation and good 
land-use practices, 

The investigations of the select com- 
mittee will be continued throughout the 
current year and, pursuant to the reso- 
lution creating it, a report on the past 
2 years’ work of the committee will be 
filed on or before January 3, 1945. As 
has been pointed out on more than one 
occasion, no select committee of the 
House in the past decade has operated 
on a more economical basis than this 
committee, and none has dealt with a 
subject in which more people were vi- 
tally interested. Under legislation spon- 
sored by the committee we have seen 
millions of acres of refuges and breed- 
ing grounds established for migratory 
birds, and the duck supply increased 
more than 400 percent since 1936. The 
program for the improvement of the sup- 
ply of upland game and inland fish rec- 
ommended by the committee has been 
efficiently carried out by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, the Forest Service in 
its vast domain of about 175,000,000 acres, 
by the Soil Conservation Service and 
by the C. C. C. camps during the period 
they were in operation. That far-flung 
program has fully demonstrated the fact 
that all the needs of modern civilization 
can be met without consuming the great 
natural resource of fish and game and 
leaving a country once as richly en- 
dowed in that respect as any other coun- 
try in the world like a sucked orange. 

In view of the fact that the contribu- 
tion of hunters to the Nation’s food sup- 
ply last year was approximately 225,000,- 
000 pounds of meat, to say nothing of 
the indirect contribution growing out 
of predator control, your committee has 
urged the War Production Board and 
other agencies in control of the produc- 
tion of ammunition to make available 
to the hunters this year as large a sup- 
ply of shotgun and rifle shells as can 
be done consistent with the best inter- 
ests of the war effort. The program of 
the War Production Board is covered by 
the following letter of March 15 from 
Chairman Donald M. Nelson and the 
news release of March 5: 

War PRODUCTION BOARD, 
Washington, D. C., March 15, 1944. 
Hon. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
Chairman, Select Committee on Conser- 
vation of Wildlife Resources, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN ROBERTSON: We are 
glad to have the opportunity your letter of 
March 9 affords us to present the most recent 
information available at this time on the 
program for the manufacture of ammunition 
for civilian use. 

I trust that you will have room in your 
summary statement in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp to include a recent statement of the 
War Production Board (WPB-5115) which is 
enclosed. Also you may wish to have the 
enclosed Information Letter (Infl-28) and 
Supplementary Order L-286-A, on the special 
program for hunting last year. The quan- 
tity of ammunition to be produced in the 
first half of this year calls for 6,000,000 pounds 
of brass and it is the considered judgment 
of competent military authorities that thig 
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amount is all that may be safely allocated 
at this time. A normal year’s production 
of civilian ammunition would require ap- 
proximately 27,000,000 pounds of copper. 
What can be done for the third and fourth 

will depend upon military require- 
ments later on in the year and upon the needs 
of other essential civilian services, particu- 
larly electric power transmission line exten- 
sions in areas of vital war production. 

You may be assured that all of us are aware 
of the useful purpose served by the expendi- 
ture of ammunition to maintain wildlife re- 
sources in balance and to supplement the 
supply of meat and we are hopeful that by 
next fall the supply of ammunition will be 
sufficient to justify relaxation of present re- 
strictions upon its use for harvesting surplus 
game. This will depend upon conditions 
which no one can foresee at this time. It is 
the intention of the War Production Board 
to remove all restrictions on the manufacture 
and distribution of ammunition just as soon 
as conditions permit. 

In order that you and the members of the 
Select Committee on Conservation of Wild- 
life Resources may be fully informed, I am 
enclosing General Limitation Order L-286, 
which governs the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of nonmilitary ammunition. Thank you 
again for your thoughtfulness in writing and 
if we can be of any further service in supply- 
ing information please let us know as we 
are anxious to cooperate in every possible 
manner. 

Sincerely yours, 
DonaLtD M. NELSON, 
Chairman. 


{Advance release of War Production Board, 
for Sunday papers March 5, 1944—Cileared 
and issued through facilities of the Office of 
War Information] 


Plans for increased production of rifle and 
shotgun ammunition for civilian use were 
discussed at the meeting of the Ammunition 
Industry Advisory Committee, the War Pro- 
duction Board announced today. 

It was brought out in the meeting that, 
in the course of a survey of farm needs con- 
ducted last fall by the Office of Civilian Re- 
quirements, lack of ammunition for protec- 
tion of livestock and crops from predatory 
animals and birds was first on the list of 
farmers’ complaints against wartime restric- 
tions. Not even barbed wire and radio bat- 
teries, the lack of which constitutes acute 
problems for rural dwellers, were mentioned 
as often as shotgun shells and rifle cartridges 
in the responses to O. C. R's questions as to 
what were the most difficult and important 
items to obtain. 

W. P. B. officials reported that ammunition 
in process of manufacture would total, dur- 
ing the first quarter of this year, some 120,- 
000,000 shotgun shells, 20,000,000 center-fire 
rifle cartridges, and 200,000,000 .22-caliber 
long-rifie cartridges. 

Production is being stepped up to a point 
where it is expected that 251,000,000 shotgun 
shelis, 30,000,000 center-fire, and 475,000,000 
.22-caliber cartridges will have been placed 
in manufacture by July 1, it was said. If 
production is continued at the same rate for 
the full year, it will represent 95 percent of 
a normal year's production of center-fire rifie 
cartridges, 55 percent of shotgun shells, and 
25 percent of .22-caliber rifle cartridges. 

W. P. B. emphasized that deliveries in vol- 
ume could not be expected before May and 
that initial shipments would be confined to 
stocks necessary to fill orders now on dealers’ 
books, from farmers and ranchers, and for 
other essential uses, including police and 
official preinduction training programs. Also 
covered in the initial shipments would be 
essential supplies for Alaska and territorial 
possessions, 


While it is possible that by fall there will 
be sufficient ammunition for game shooting, 
W. P. B. officials said that for the time being 
none can be spared from supplies necessary to 
crop and livestock conservation. No ammu- 
nition will be made available for amusement 
purposes, W. P. B. said. 

If facilities recently released by the armed 
services are required for additional military 
ammunition, even this restricted prógram 
will not be fulfilled, it was pointed out. 


From the standpoint of contribution 
to the war effort, the greatest pride and 
pleasure of members of your select com- 
mittee have been derived from the fact 
we feel a contribution is being made to 
the future pleasure and happiness of 
millions of American boys now undergo- 
ing untold hardships and privations on 
foreign battlefields in defense of our free- 
dom and of a better world in which to 
live. Members of Congress think they 
know the meaning of nerve strain as they 
wrestle with difficult legislative problems. 
Those who have spent weeks and months 
in the hell of high-explosive shells will 
understand better than we the meaning 
of the words: “He makes me to lie down 
in green pastures: He leadeth me beside 
the still waters.” 


A Mexican View of Silver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1944 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, in consid- 
ering the money questions it is apparent 
that every fair-minded economist in this 
country and abroad recognizes the de- 
ficiency in the supply of gold as the sup- 
port cf the money systems of the several 
nations—and while the monetary ex- 
perts of our Government are cudgeling 
their brains to devise plans for “the more 
economical use of gold“ they should 
recognize a better solution to this prob- 
lem tc increase the value of money of 
ultimate redemption by returning to the 
system of bimetallism, the subject of an 
articie appearing in the January issue 
of the Mexican-American Review, insert- 
ed herewith for the consideration of the 
Members of the House: 


WHAT THE MEXICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
THINKS AND Succests CONCERNING THE 
SILVER PROBLEM 


Among the monetary. topics of the last 
100 years, the most debated has undoubt- 
edly been that of the metals employed in 
the currencies, or, to put it in a more con- 
crete way, the question of the expediency of 
abolishing gold and silver bimetalism in 
favor of gold monometalism. 

Bimetalism, which had reigned unchal- 
lenged for so many years in Europe and 
America, received its first blow with the in- 
troduction of gold monometalism in Eng- 
land in 1816. During the next 26 years, how- 
ever, this innovation met with serious diffi- 
culties, owing to the variations in equiv- 
alency between gold bullion and current gold 
coin, and it was not until 1844 that the Bank 
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of England, in obedience to a law enacted 
by the British Government, assumed the 
obligation of fixing that equivalency by un- 
limited buying and selling of gold at fixed 
prices, calculated in current coin. 

In that year the struggle between the two 
monetary systems, monometalism and bi- 
metalism, may be said to have begun, but 
it was not until the close of the Franco-Ger- 
man War that events came to a head with the 
successive adoption of the gold standard by 
several European nations, and the defeat of 
bimetalism culminated with the adoption, 
in 1900, of the same system by the United 
States, following on an agitated political 
and economic campaign which lasted from 
1893 to 1900. 

In after years, other and less important 
nations found themselves compelled to adopt 
gold monometalism, so that by 1910, this 
problem was thought to have disappeared, 
and the triumph of monometalism was con- 
sidered as definite. 

In effect, the champions of monometallism 
then believed that the question of bimetal- 
lism was dead and buried, and that on its 
tombstone they could inscribe the epitath, 
“Here lies silver currency; silver now sur- 
vives only as a mercantile commodity.” 


THE PHANTOM OF BIMETALLISM 


Nevertheless, every time that an economic 
crisis has arisen, there has been a re- 
suscitation of the phantasm of bimetallism, 
which has never lacked defenders, either in 
the conclaves of famous economists, or in 
the political spheres of several countries, 
more especially in the United States. 

A decade ago we saw a revival of this na- 
ture, in which men of great prestige in bank- 
ing and economic circles, both in Europe 
and America, devoted themselves to the dis- 
cussion of the endlessly debated problem, 
some frankly proposing a return to bimetal- 
lism, and others, the majority, temporizing 
with gold monometallism, while demanding 
legislative and economic measures which 
would prevent e, collapse in the price of 
silver in the market. 

We are now in the throes of the most 
colossal war in history, and we foresee that 
at its close a no-less colossal economic 
struggle is coming for the restoration of peace 
and tranquility in all the countries that 
have been sco by this devastating con- 
flict. And it is quite certain that in the 
post-war period this dreaded phantasm will 
once again make its appearance, and there 
will not be lacking those who advocate that 
silver shall be reinstated. to play again its 
part in monetary affairs. 

With such a situation looming ahead we 
are of the opinion that this question should 
be given careful study, and, while refraining 
from hasty Judgments on the fundamental 
monetary problem, we would advise that ade- 
quate measures be taken to secure for silver 
a determinate value, which will allow its be- 
ing employed in any program of economic 
recuperation that may be adopted at the 
close of the war. 

That epitaph on the tombstone of the sup- 
posedly dead-and buried silver does not en- 
shrine any absolute truth, for if silver were 
simply merchandise, its fluctuations in price 
would not merit the concentrated attention 
of statesmen and economists, There are a 
great many different mercantile commodities 
necessary to human activities, such as cotton, 
wheat, meat, etc., each of which represents 
values greater than that of the total produc- 
tion of silver, and yet the daily. fluctuations 
of these have never taken up the attention 
of entire periods of the American Congress. 

BASIS OF TRANSACTIONS EVERYWHERE 

This fact demonstrates that the importance 
of silver does not depend simply on the part 
it plays as merchandise. Something more 
potent is involved, and this “something” is 
that the metal in question constitutes the 
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basis of the daily transactions affecting more 
than a thousand millions of the inhabitants 
of our globe. And these daily transactions, 
although they concern only individuals of 
limited economic means, add up to an im- 
portant total in the world’s markets by rea- 
son of the vast numbers of the people in- 
volved. Thus the part played by silver as a 
monetary medium continues to arouse con- 
siderable interest. 

As we have already stated, in the years 
prior to 1938, owing to the economic crisis 
that affected the world in general and the 
United States in particular, the problem of 
silver was again brought up an engeged 
the attention of the economists who came 
from all countries to attend the World 
Economic Conference in London in the au- 
tumn of 1933. 

The partisans of monometallism, who dom- 
inated that conference, as much by sheer 
weight of numbers as by their political rep- 
resentation, would not sanction even a 
statement of the case of bimetallism; all 
that was permitted was a discussion of 
the desirability of enacting measures which 
would impede a collapse in the price of 
silver. This ended in the approval of the 
measures recommended by the American 
Senator Kay Pittman, which provided for an 
agreement between the silver-holding and 
the silver-producing countries, with the ob- 
ject of restricting sales of silver, and the 
controlling of a certain proportion of its 
production. The principal supporter of this 
plan was the United States Government, 
which assumed the responsibility of absorb- 
ing the major part of the silver produced. 


UNITED STATES SUSTAINS SILVER 


In the United States Congress, discus- 
sions were continued, for the purpose of 
determining what would be the best means 
of carrying into practical effect the obliga- 
tion thus contracted, and finally, in May 
1934, a measure was approved by virtue of 
which the American Treasury undertook to 
buy silver at a price above $0.50 per ounce 
until the Government’s metallic reserves of 
silver should reach a proportion of 25 percent 
of the gold reserves or the price should reach 
$1.29 per ounce. All purchases were to be 
suspended when the price of silver in the 
world market should reach the stipulated 
monetary value of $1.29 per ounce. 

The lack of a determinate monetary equiv- 
alent for silver provoked active speculation 
and a rise in the price of the metal; the 
American Treasury, having followed for 
some months the tendencies of the market, 
finally adopted a firm attitude, and proceed- 
ed to fix prices without direct relation to 
those prevailing in the market, since in 
point of fact the Treasury had now become 
the sole buyer. 

In recent years, the American Government 
has sustained the price of 60.7111 per 
ounce for silver produced within the coun- 
try, and has paid lower prices for that which 
has come from outside. In any case it has 
given important support to the production 
of the metal. 

These protectionist measures have become 
the object of sharp criticism and of attacks 
by a multitude of economists and business- 
men who consider such measures as an un- 
justifiable subsidizing of silver mining, to 
the detriment of taxpayers, who have to foot 
the bills for such subventions. Practically 
10 years have elapsed since the measures re- 
ferred to were first put into force, and it is 
therefore now time to examine their scope, 
their effect and importance. 


SILVER-PURCHASING STRENGTHENS CHINESE 
RESISTANCE 


The importance of such legislation is evi- 
cent in two sectors: First, in that of silver- 
producing countries, since a price which is 
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high, or at least is little subject to fluctua- 
tion has enabled them to keep their mines in 
production, with the consequent and unde- 
niable advantage to their internal economy. 
and at the same time to maintain their inter- 
national trade. Second, and in a similar way, 
the silver-producing countries, especially 
China, have been benefited by this measure. 

What we have just said refers to the price 
of foreign silver. Now, to the people of the 
United States, a stimulus thus applied to 
the internal economy of siiver-producing 
and silver-holding countries might appear of 
secondary importance, but subsequent events 
have justified the policy in a very striking 
manner. Since the outbreak of hostilities 
between the United States and Japan, it has 
been, thanks to those purchases of silver that 
the Chinese people have been able to sustain, 
and are still sustaining, their heroic resist- 
ance to the dominion of the Jap invader. 

If this had been the only result of the 
measure we are now considering, the policy 
of the Roosevelt administration would bave 
been amply justified, since, beyond any doubt 
whatever, our yellow enemy is rendered far 
less formidable for us by reason of the enor- 
mous attrition he suffers in the Chinese cam- 
paign, and of his being compelled to sustain 
the struggle on that front instead of being 
able to concentrate all his strength against 
the United States. 

If all this is, as we have already intimated 
of such magnitude, the importance of the 
measure in its bearing on the interior econ- 
omy of the United States is probably of yet 
greater scope, even though this may be less 
apparent. 

In the waging of any war, but more par- 
ticularly in the present one, three metals are 
of paramount importance—copper, lead, and 
zinc. Hence the great interest that the demo- 
cratic governments haye shown in intensify- 
ing the production of these metals, more 
especially since at the commencement of the 
war their reserves of the metals in question 
were small, and the organization in the mines 
that produced them deficient. Notwith- 
standing this situation, the rise in price of 
the metals named has not been extraordinary, 
the rhythm of production has been main- 
tained, and even increased, while prices have 
been little higher than in normal times. 

If we examine the statistics of silver pro- 
duction in the United States, we will find 
that the greater part of the metal does not 
come from purely argentiferous deposits; the 
silver so obtained does not amount to more 
than 10 percent of the total production; the 
remaining 90 percent comes from mixed 
ores, which yield a low and limited propor- 
tion of silver. 


ENCOURAGES PRODUCTION OF OTHER METALS 


In world production, the proportion of in- 
dustrial metals, in whose ores, at the price 
of $0.7111, represents more than 15 percent of 
total value, is as follows: 


Now, if silver legislation had never been 
enacted, the producers of the industrial 
metals mentioned would never have received 
this important ald, and that would have 
meant a rise in price of the metals vital to the 
war effort, and at the same time an enormous 
diminution in the reserves that could pos- 
sibly exist of the same, since deposits of rela- 
tively low-grade ore never would pay for 
working. 

We thus find the so-called subsidizing of 
silver producers turns cut to be a real and 
effective subsidizing of producers of war 
metals, so that, in fine, we should regard 
that apparently protectionist measure, which 
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to all outward appearances was benefiting 
only a small and privileged group of pro- 
ducers, as a plan that has been beneficent 
and has had far-reaching results, since it has 
permitted us to keep in production, in times 
of peace, mines whose ores yield a relatively 
low proportion of industrial metals, and has 
thus enabled us to face our vast war needs, 
simply by the intensification of such exploi- 
tation. 

In short, the legislation of May 1934, so 
heatedly contested, stands revealed today as 
a very important factor in the triumph, which 
we are so happily witnessing, of the Allied 
arms. 

All the foregoing is a simple presentation of 
facts, which constitute an ample and well- 
deserved eulogy of those statesmen and legis- 
lators who, putting aside selfish points of 
view, and notwithstanding the criticism of 
men of limited vision, brought into being the 
legislation which has helped heroic China 
to stand up to the unwarranted and grossly 
unjust assault of powerful Japan, and at the 
same time has helped the Allied democracies 
to count on plentiful supplies of metals which 
are indispensable to their war effort. 

If that legislation had never seen the light 
of day many mines which actually produce 
these industrial metals would not have paid 
for working; the outbreak of the war would 
have found them idle, which means that the 
Allies would have faced a shortage of these 
vitally necessary materials. 

Happily, the triumph of the democracies is 
at last In sight, and it now becomes incum- 
bent on the statesmen and economists of 
this group to study, and make their prepara- 
tions for the post-war situation. To this 
end, it will be necessary to examine this ques~- 
tion, and decide which of the monetary and 
economic systems will be the best to adopt. 


SOME RECOMMENDATIONS 


As was remarked at the outset, the contest 
between monometallism and bimetallism will 
once again be brought up, and while this is 
not an opportune time to go deeply into 
these problems, the ground must be cleared, 
so that when the time comes for the discus- 
sion of the case the experts may have at their 
disposal sound facts with which to set about 
at the construction of the new economic 
world which they have to build. So that: 

“Whereas silver is still the fayored medium 
of exchange among nearly half of the inhabi- 
tants of the globe, the devaluation of that 
metal would bring about a tremendous upset 
among all these millions of people; and 

“Whereas there is a universal desire for 
investment in the firmest and most tangible 
of those which are considered monetary 
metals; and 

“Whereas in the labor of reconstruction in 
the countries devastated by the war vast 
quantities of industrial metais will be needed, 
if silver is devalued these metals will go up 
in price, and reconstruction will thus become 
more difficult and costly; and 

“Whereas American legislation, by a stroke 
of the pen, succeeded in maintaining without 
fluctuations the value of silver, and at the 
same time increased the production of indus- 
trial metals; and 

“Whereas this attitude has up to now main- 
tained and encouraged the capacity of the 
silver-producing countries to compensate 
their purchases o. merchandise in other coun- 
tries, thus helping international trade; and 

“Whereas the extension of that measure 
cf sound economic policy to other countries 
outside the United States would augment 
its beneficent effects and above and beyond 
the direct, material results there wili come 
into play an influence of psychological chare 
acter, we hereby propose: 
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“1, To recommend to all the central banks 
of the Americas the building up of their re- 
serves in gold and silver, with the propor- 
tionate values of 75 percent and 25 percent 
respectively. 

“2. That to this end, they should institute 
purchases of silver, at prices equivalent in 
their own national currencies to that paid 
by the American Treasury. 

“3. To request the American Treasury not 
to alter the established price without having 
previously consulted the central banks of the 
other American countries. 

“4, That the valuation of those reserve 
metais shall be made at the equivalent, in 
national currency, of 35 dollars for gold, and 
1.29 dollars for silver. 

“5. To provide for ample sales of silver to 
private purchasers, either in bars, or in silver 
certificates, at prices slightly higher than 
those of purchase.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF FENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks I in- 
clude a poem, In Memoriam, written by 
Mrs. Helen Hall Bucher, of Highland Ter- 
race, Boiling Springs, Cumberland Coun- 
ty, Pa. The beautiful thoughts expressed 
in these verses are dedicated to the young 
men and women who have sacrificed their 
lives in the present war so that love and 
justice may reign in this country and so 
that other nations may have the oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the blessings made pos- 
sible by American freedom. 


IN MEMORIAM 


To thee, our brothers, who fought and died 
On the fields of battle grim, 

You have paid the price of a victor’s crown 
For the sake of a tyrant’s whim. 

But the deeds of valor and prowess won 
By the strength of your mighty hand 

Shall be sung from America’s rock-bound 

coast 


To India’s coral strand. 
Bring flowers to deck the silent tomb, 
Bring cypress for the dead, 
The snows shall be their winding sheet, 
The frozen earth their bed. 
For many a cheek of rosy hue, 
And many a bright blue eye 
Has paic the toll of sacrifice 
As the Angel of Death sped by. 
The rose and the lily again shall bloom 
In many a dewy bower, 
And trees their leafy honors shed 
In many a golden shower, 
But never again will the pulseless heart 
E’er throb to pleasure or pain, 
Hopes now are crushed, and voices hushed, 
That will never be heard again. 
Entwine the laurel, the garlands gay 
Deck the graves of our heroes brave, 
Let the tocsin sound its praises oft 
For the nations they sought to save. 
Envoi 
Then a long farewell to our soldier dead 
Till we meet on that sunlit shore, 
Where those we loved and have lost a while, 
W join us forever more, 


What Will Our Boys Come Home To? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a very excellent 
article entitled “What Will Our Boys 
Come Home To?” written-by our distin- 
guished colleague the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. THomas] and published in the Feb- 
ruary issue of the magazine Spotlight. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WHAT WILL OUR BOYS COME HOME TO? 


(By Hon. Exsert D. THOMAS, United States 
Senator from Utah) 


Our veteran, when he comes home from this 
war, will return to an America which has 
done much, and is still planning to do much, 
for his welfare. This attitude of doing has 
become a national policy. Everyone in Amer- 
ica is anxious to help the man who helped us 
by defending our shores and preserving for 
us the “four freedoms.” We here in Congress 
are responsible for a large share of the doing, 
especially and almost exclusively for the 
planning on a large scale. We must be re- 
sponsible for formulating the legislation and 
making the large grants of money whic} will 
be necessary to carry through the programs. 
Since the beginning of the war, then, we have 
been planning, and that planning, I do not 
hesitate to say, has been better and more logi- 
cal than ever before. We have planned not 
only from the standpoint of the veteran’s 
welfare but also from the standpoint of the 
Nation’s welfare. True, we find that these 
two standpoints are synonymous. What will 
benefit the one will most certainly benefit 
the other. 

First of all, we drafted a law which provides 
for hospitalization and insurance for the men 
in this way. We did not stop at this point, 
however. We decided that it is the responsi- 
bility of the Government to help rehabilitate 
vocationally the disabled veteran, training 
and placing him in an appropriate position 
in industry. In theory, any veteran with a 
service-connected disability is taken care of 
in some way. If he needs hospitalization, he 
gets it. If he is entitled to a pension, he 
gets that. If his disability is such that he is 
unable to take again the place which he left 
in industry, he is given training which will 
enable him to do another job. This piece of 
legislation will do much to help the disabled 
veteran make a successful readjustment and 
to appreciate better the opportunities which 
he has helped to save for America. 

Then, when the plans for the soldier’s phys- 
ical well-being had been drawn, it was re- 
alized that something should be done to 
further his economic security. The Selective 
Service Act, from the beginning provided 
that the serviceman should be restored to the 
job which he left when he was called to the 
service. In many cases, however, we realize 
for one reason or another, this will not be 
feasible or possible, so we have now formu- 
lated legislation which will give the veteran 
mustering-out pay. Everyone knows that 
there will be a period of adjustment for the 
soldier, that it takes time for the Government 
to do its necessary papcr work in taking care 
of the veteran, so there might be a period 
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when real want may come into his life if he 
isn’t assisted. This bill has been passed by 
the Senate, its first great hurdle, and is pres- 
ently under consideration in the House of 
Representatives. It appears that they will 
cut the amount of the payment but they, 
too, are in favor of making a payment to the 
soldier who is in need of such assistance. This 
legislation should certainly do much to con- 
vince the returning veteran that America has 
appreciated his sacrifices and that the ideals 
of our democracy are worth fighting for. 

Thus far we have reviewed the measures 
America has taken to provide for the return- 
ing veteran’s physical and economic well- 
being. Now we must discuss the third great 
bill which Congress is writing. The Service- 
men's Education and Training Act of 1944. 
I have been associated with all of the above- 
mentioned measures and am now the author 
of this measure. This bill will make it pos- 
sible, if it becomes a law, for the soldier boy 
whose education was interrupted to continue 
his education; and for those who are prop- 
erly qualified and selected, the education may 
continue for 4 years. 

Since the soldier's education and training 
will be entirely on a voluntary basis—that is, 
the Government will make the offer to the 
returning soldier, and he will accept it if he 
wishes to—no one knows how many of our 
soldier boys will apply for this education and 
training. We do know, however, that the task 
will tax the ability of all our educational in- 
stitutions that now exist. The variety of 
training needed and required will be as 
broad as our whole educational system. 
There will be a place in the scheme for pri- 
vate, public, and endowed schools, for ele- 
mentary, secondary, and college institutions. 
The more diverse the training the greater will 
be the benefit to the Nation economically and 
socially, The whole aim of the bill is based 
upon the theory of placing the soldier back 
in that type of life from which he came or 
helping him to reach that to which he as- 
pires. Never has a government offered a 
greater opportunity to its returned soldiers. 

The Rehabilitation Act was necessary and 
it was statesmanlike. The mustering-out pay 
bill is just; it gives to the soldier what he has 
earned. The Education and Training Act not 
only bespeaks justice but also it is a national 
necessity in order that the Nation will not 
lose its future leadership. This educational 
bill is evidence of the human interest in men 
and women which this democracy of ours de- 
mands. 

The returning soldier will be older, more 
experienced, and more thoughtful than he 
would have been at the same time had he 
not gone into the war. He may have any 
number of nonadjusted problems. This we 
must face. We do not want to fit him into 
a groove. He must be free to find his proper 
place through his own action. The educa- 
tion phase, therefore, of the soldier-benefit 
legislation is the most important of all. It 
will reach more persons. American life is 
complex. American education must reflect 
this life. The education bill must therefore 
offer training in all phases of American life. 
The best America has to offer should be 
available to the soldier who is to become our 
future leader. That means an education 
bill that will protect our educational tradi- 
tions and keep our educational habits Amer- 
ican in every sense of the word. 

The world may be put back years as a re- 
sult of the war. The men and women who 
are called to fight have all made sacrifices, 
all great and some ultimate; but the heal- 
ing influence of the education and training 
bill upon those who will receive its benefits 
and upon the communities in which they in 
future life will live, offers a blessing of im- 
measurable consequence. The soldier boys 
and girls who embrace the opportunity will 
know the worth of living in the blessed land 
of America, 
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Elk Hills Naval Oil Reserve 
REMARKS 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSF OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1944 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in its issue of March 16, 1944, 
the Los Angeles Times stated editorially 
that Jerry Vooruts is responsible for the 
gasoline shortage on the west coast. 

Pernaps I should appreciate the Times’ 
implication that I possess the power 
single-handed and alone to cause a 
gasoline shortage all over the west coast. 
But what the Times says is utterly 
untrue and one of the most childish dis- 
tortions not only of the facts but of or- 
dinary common sense that I have ever 
seen in print—even in the Times. The 
editorial attempts to blame me for the 
shortage oi gasoline on the ground that 
I have stopped drilling“ at Elk Hills. 
Of course, the truth is that neither I nor 
anyone else ever stopped drilling at Elk 
Hills for the simple reason that drilling 
has not stopped. Nothing has ever been 
done to remove from control by the Navy 
Department and-the Standard Oil Co. 
of California the control of drilling 
at Eik Hills. The fact is that the in- 
terim agreement between the Navy and 
the Standard Oil Co. now in effec’ pro- 
vides for the taking of oil from Elk Hills 
on the same basis that has pertained 
for a considerable length of time. 

What I did do was exert every effort at 
my command last summer to stop an in- 
defensible contract from continuing in 
effect. That contract would have handed 
over control of Elk Hills to the Standard 
Oil Co. of California under terms de- 
cidedly against the public interest of the 
American people. That I was right in 
my contention seems to me to be proven 
by the fact that that contract was subse- 
quently canceled. 

The most serious aspect, however, of 
the Times article is not the untruth about 
me, but that it takes the position that the 
way to cure the gasoline shortage is to 
drain the naval reserve at Eik Hills. I 
am perfectly willing to take any blame 
or responsibility which anyone wants to 
place upon me for opposing the draining 
of that naval oil reserve under any cir- 
cumstances not approved by the Navy 
itself. There have been loud outcries 
from a number of directions—notably 
from some of the major oil companies— 
to the effect that the Navy’s present lim- 
itation on the pumping of oi] from Elk 
Hills by the Standard Oil Co. should be 
lifted. What the Times is really doing 
is joining in this outery. 

In my judgment, the Times is insult- 
ing the people of California when it im- 
plies, as it does in this editorial, that they 
would like to see the greatest naval oil 
reserve in our own country exhausted in 
order to make gasoline available for civil- 
jan use. I can think of no policy with 
regard to petroleum more short-sighted 
than that. Elk Hills oil should be used 
just as fast as the Navy believes it ought 
to be used—no faster and no slower. 


The gasoline shortage is not due to the 
efforts of JERRY Voornis to protect the 
Navy’s interest and the people’s interest 
in Elk Hills oil reserve. One reason for 
that shortage is a certain war in the 
Pacific, which the Times editorial fails 
to mention. Another reason, in my opin- 
ion, which the Times, of course, would 
not mention is the inordinate influence 
which major oil companies have exerted 
over Government policies with regard to 
petroleum from the beginning of this war 
and the restrictions on drilling and de- 
velopment generally which have conse- 
quently been imposed by the Petroleum 
Administration for War. 

I shall be mighty glad to submit to the 
people of my district the decision as to 
whether they think I am right in attempt- 
ing to conserve the Navy’s oil for Navy 
uses and the winning of the Pacific war, 
or whether they agree with the Times 
that the thing to do is to exhaust that 
naval oil reserve for immediate use in the 
civilian economy. There are a lot better 
ways of meeting the gas shortage than 
the method proposed by the Times. 


Wages per Hour to the Producers of Food 
and Fiber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1944 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Speaker, some of the most ridiculous per- 
formances that are taking place today 
are the speeches being made by O. P. 
Aers and others wherein they tell of the 
huge profit made by farmers. They all 
seem to have the same line of chatter. 
They tell about the nineteen billion farm 
income in 1243 but do not go on to tell all 
of the story. Abusinessmay have a large 
income and still berunataloss. If there 
are over 6,000,000 farmers and they do 
have an average income of over $3,000 
each, that is not conclusive of anything. 

They then go on to tell how much farm 
prices have increased since 1939. Again 
they do not tell the whole story. They 
neglect the fact that in’ 1939 the whole 
New Deal agricultural program had 
bogged down, and that most farm com- 
modities were only 50 to 75 percent of 
parity. They do not tell that we saw 
5-cent hogs, 11-cent cheese, and 54-cent 
wheat in 1939. In 1939 Wisconsin had 
its greatest number of farm foreclosures 
ever recorded by the Federal land bank. 
They evidently want the consumer to feel 
badly for himself by showing how much 
the farmer gets as a result of the war 
prices. 

Everyone knows that in producing 
speculative crops profits can be made or 
lost in peacetime and that the same 
holds true in wartime. Oklahoma 
wheat producers, with their 3,800,000 
acres of wheat land, produced in 1942 
1642 bushels to the acre, a total of 
57,000,000 bushels, In 1943 the Okla- 
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homa wheat producers again raised 
3,800,000 acres of wheat and had 9½ 
bushels to the acre, or a total of 31,000,- 
000 bushels. When the State average 
was 9% bushels to the acre, do you 
think these wheat producers really 
made unconscionable profits out of 
their operations? And what do you 
t about the incomes of the thou- 
sands of Oklahoma wheat producers 
who must have had a lower yield than 
the gh-bushel State average. 

The official tables from the studies 
of Dr. Wylie Goodsell, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, show 
the hourly returns from various types 
of farming. If interested, you can find 
details of this study on page 1363 of the 
February 7, 1944, CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp. These official tables show the 
hourly returns as net cash and non- 
cash returns to all labor. The net cash 
and noncash returns mean the return 
without deducting the things the 
farmer ate and used that were produced 
on his own farm. Then this net cash 
and noncash return would be com- 
parable to the wage one would receive 
if he worked in a factory or any other 
Job. 

Here are extracts from the official 
table that show the hourly net cast and 
noncash return: 


Hourly cash and noncash return 


Farm 1936 1939 | 1942 


Winter wheat $0.64 | $0.42 | $1.67 
Winter wheat-corn..—.....-..- -30 . 8¹ 
Winter wheat -grain sorghum. . .53 50 1.33 
Wog-dalry =< <5 SORE E -30 49 
Corn Belt cash grain 47 43 1.08 
Hog-beef raising . 2⁰ 18 47 
Southern Wisconsin dairying 2 2 47 
Central New York dairying... . 27 52 
2-mule, Georgia sis 12 09 22 


Mississippi Delta — 2 ATA 
Black waxy. Texas „14 10 19 


One would not expect to see the sup- 
port for roll-back subsidies coming from 
a State where the selected, above-aver- 
age cotton farmers received but 19 cents 
per hour in 1942, would one? 

Last week, while in Wisconsin, I met 
an income-tax collector who expressed 
surprise to find that a large percentage 
of farm income went into the cost of 
producing the income. He seemed to 
have been a victim of the O. P. A. and 
allied propaganda and led to think that 
these dairy farmers were getting rich. 
Evidently he was disillusioned as to the 
blanket statements. He did find that 
under above-average conditions, where 
everything clicked just right, some of 
these dairymen had received a very sat- 
isfactory return for their efforts. Who 
can expect or should expect or wish to 
collect large income taxes from groups 
receiving 19 to 47 cents per hour? 

There are two approaches we can make 
that will be constructive; one, we can 
show conclusively to the people of our 
country that the rural people have at 
no time asked for higher prices than 
were needed for maximum food produc- 
tion; and, two, we can show the con- 
sumer that his food is produced in large 
part by the lowest hourly wage found in 
our country today as well as before the 
war. Abundant food production should 
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be our objective, and this is not going to 
be obtained by criticizing a group of our 
people that has produced more with less 
as the farmers have most assuredly done. 


What Has the R. F. C. Done for Small 


Business? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “What Has the R. F. C. Done for 
Small Business?”, delivered by former 
Senator Charles B. Henderson at the 
dinner of the Ameriran Business Con- 
gress at the Waldorf-Astowia, New York 
City, March 17, 1944. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

In considering the question which I have 
been asked, I know you will be interested in 
learning what the R. F. C. has done for small 
Business. 

The R. F. C. Act was approved January 22, 
1932. It was enacted as a peacetime emer- 
gency measure to assist the economic stability 
of the country, and continues on this basis. 

As of March 10, 1944, the R. F. C. had made 
over 20,744 business loans. Of this number, 
over 18,790 loans were of $100,000 or less in 
amount. The break-down as to the classifi- 
cation of such loans is as follows: 


Number of loans 
$5,000 and under 6, 720 
$5,001 to 810,000 3, 240 
$10,001 to 825,000 4. 305 
$25,001 to 650.000 2. 585 
$50,001 to 8100, 000 1. 940 


The R. F. C. made approximately 1,954 busi- 
ness loans in excess of $100,000 in amount, but 
the number of loans of $100,000 or less com- 
prise 90.5 percent of all business loans that 
the Corporation has made. You will see from 
this that it is the small businessman rather 
than the large who has more often requested 
and received R. F. C. financial assistance. 

The Congress enacted the Murray-Patman 
Act in May 1942 to prevent and relieve dis- 
tress among dealers in articles and commodi- 
ties which were rationed in connection with 
the war effort. R. F.C. was authorized under 
this act to make loans to such dealers upon 
the security of any such article or com- 
modity. Under the Murray-Patman Act, 
as of March 14, 1944, the Corporation had 
made 2,437 loans aggregating $56,691,891.39 
(average about $23,000). The collateral se- 
curing such loans consisted of rationed auto- 
mobiles and commercial vehicles, oll-burn- 
ing and gas-burning equipment, commercial 
refrigerating equipment, etc. Under the 
Murray-Patman Act the Corporation has also 
made 539 purchases of rationed articles ag- 
gregating $1,669,841.05. In addition, the 
R. F. C. has indirectly assisted small business 
under this act by entering into take-out 
agreements with 142 banks and finance com- 
panies. These banks and finance companies 
assisted automobile dealers in financing over 


200,000 vehicles aggregating $180,000,000. 
This has certainly been of great assistance 
to the dealers of the country. 

In order to expedite the granting of 
assistance to smail-business enterprises to 
convert from peacetime to wartime condi- 
tions, we authorized our loan agencies in 
February 1942 to make loans without ref- 
erence to our Washington office in all cases 
where the amount did not exceed $100,000. 
Since that time the agencies have made over 
3,923 business loans aggregating $135,757,- 
047, averaging about $34,000 per loan. 

We are sympathetic to the needs of small 
business in the post-war period, and we have 
notified our loan agencies to be prepared to 
carry out our responsibility in the exercise 
of our statutory lending powers for war 
demobilization, contract termination, and 
conversion to peacetime operations. We 
will give careful and sympathetic considera- 
tion to all such inquiries and applications. 

In order to maintain the health of small 
business for the national economy we must 
have the financial structure of such busi- 
nesses upon a sound and healthy basis. We 
must exercise business judgment and we 
must make loans on which the prospect of 
repayment is reasonable. Unless we do so, we 
would in the long run do more harm than 
good. It has been my experience that busi- 
nessmen do not want grants or gifts of public 
funds, 


School-Lunch Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1944 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call attention to the fact that 
the agricultural appropriation bill does 
not provide for continuation of the 
school-lunch program. If the bill is ap- 
proved in this form and if that program 
is not specifically authorized by other 
legislation, it means that Federal aid to 
community school-lunch projects all over 
the country will stop at the end of the 
present school year. 

The committee report on this bill 
states, on page 12, that: 

The Budget included an estimate of $50, - 
000,000 for the continuance of the school- 
lunch program in the same amount as was 
provided for that program in 1944. As in 
1944, the Budget Lie ine the money be taken 
from the so-called 30-percent fund provided 
under section 32 of the act of August 24, 
1935. Since this program is not authorized 
by law, the committee has excluded from the 
bill any appropriation therefor. 


You will remember that about 2 weeks 
ago this House considered and rejected 
a school-lunch bill introduced by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
FLANNAGAN] as an amendment to H. R, 
4278 entitled “The Department of Agri- 
culture Omnibus Act of 1944.” 

I recall that at that time several of my 
colleagues expressed the view that school 
lunches are desirable, but that they 
should be provided by the local commu- 
nities and by the parents. I have made 
a special point of finding out more about 
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how the Department of Agriculture is 
now administering the school-lunch pro- 
gram and particularly to what extent the 
local communities are carrying the load. 
I find that in those schools now receiving 
Federal assistance, the Department of 
Agriculture is merely helping to defray a 
portion of the food cost. On the aver- 
age its contribution amounts to one- 
third of the cost of the lunch program. 
The other two-thirds is provided by the 
parents and the local community. 

The local people run their own pro- 
gram as they believe it should be run. 
They are asked only to follow a few gen- 
eral guides and standards regarding the 
quality of the lunch to be served and are 
asked to keep simple records of their 
food purchases so that they can be reim- 
bursed for a part of the cost. The local 
community pays for the rest of the food, 
all of the labor, all of the equipment and 
supplies, the utilities and the supervisor 
where one is needed. 

I find that roughly two-thirds of the 
Nation’s 30,000,000 school children— 
ages 5 to 17—are in schools that provide 
lunch facilities. But only five to six mil- 
lion children are involved in the Federal 
school-lunch program. The reason for 
this is that aid is being given to those 
schools that need help in order to pro- 
vide a good lunch program. Many 
schools are now able to operate their own 
programs, and therefore have not ap- 
plied for Federal assistance. Many more 
applied and were turned down because 
local financial resources were found to be 
ample. Out of the $50,000,000 which 
was provided for the program this year, 
the Department will actually spend only 
about $40,000,000. The schools in need 
are being assisted. There are many 
thousands of schools that would have to 
discontinue their lunch programs if Fed- 
eral funds are not provided for next year. 

In my State—Oklahoma—the school- 
lunch program was considered so impor- 
tant that a fund of $175,000 has been 
provided by the State to hire school- 
lunch supervisors to cooperate with the 
Department of Agriculture in developing 
a really good program throughout the 
State. We have a fine program and I 
would not like to see thousands of those 
children deprived of their lunches. 

I am informed that some other States 
have provided even larger funds to im- 
prove the school lunches. In all, more 
than 20 States have set aside money and 
provided personnel to work with the De- 
partment of Agriculture for this pur- 
pose. State legislation has been enacted 
in many States and is pending in others. 
I want to say that I think the Depart- 
ment should be commended for the way 
it has administered the school-lunch 
program. It has been developed from 
small contributions of surpluses in 1935 
and 1936 to a program of national sig- 
nificance and great public interest. De- 
partment representatives have empha- 
sized the-importance of local initiative 
and local responsibility. Last year they 
asked State governments to assume as 
much responsibility for the program 
within their States as their funds and 
personnel would then permit. Coopera- 
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tive agreements were entered into with 
State agencies in 26 States. Local and 
State participation are rapidly increas- 
ing as a result of the Federal program. 

Gentlemen, the folks back home like 
the school-lunch program and want it 
continued. It can be continued either 
by providing for an additional appropri- 
ation or by authorizing the use of funds 
already available to the Secretary of 
Agriculture out of the 30 percent of the 
customs receipts referred to in the com- 
mittee report. Those funds are ample 
for this purpose. I think it would be 
tragic to cut this program off at the close 
of this school year; and I urge, therefore, 
that appropriate legislation be enacted 
to authorize its continuance. 

Judging from the debate on March 7, 
questions may again arise on the follow- 
ing point on which there was confusion 
and misunderstanding: 

First. Is this a continuation of the old 
W. P. A. program? Not at all. The 
W. P. A. program was a program of pro- 
viding employment. They furnished 
cooks and some supervisors and occa- 
Sonally equipment. These costs are now 
met locally. They never provided food. 


The Department of Agriculture’s pro- 
gram has always been limited to food. 
Its program ran concurrently with 
W. P. A’s—sometimes in the same 
schools. 

Second. Is the Department selling this 
program to communities? The agency 
issued very firm instructions at the þe- 
ginning of this year’s program against 
any form of promotion or selling to com- 
munities which did not indicate interest 
or show a need for the program. These 
instructions were in force throughout 
the year. Every school must apply for 
the program and must certify that Fed- 
eral assistance is needed. In a few iso- 
lated instances, overzealous representa- 
tives have had to be called to task for 
departing from instructions against pro- 
moting, but they have been the excep- 
tion. In some instances some members 
and leaders in a community have re- 
quested the program and have pointed 
out the need, but other community lead- 
ers have opposed the program. In a few 
of such cases the Department’s repre- 
sentatives have urged such opposing per- 
sons to reconsider, particularly where the 
need for the program seems apparent. 


War Food Administration, Office of Distribution, school-lunch program, fiscal year 1944 


State 


ee RE RS EA ee . —— $1,,190, 200 
ua. 295, 
Arkansas 884, 
1, 080, 
250, 700 
178, 000 
82 000 
862, 
2, 263, 000 
Idaho 163, 000 
Uunois 1, 457, 300 
Indiana.. 683, 760 
Iowa 613, 700 
K do C00 
Kentucky „0 
s 1, 502, 500 
Maven 340, 000 
—. 721, 400 
Michi 1. 312, 000 
Minnesota. 875, 200 
Mississ 648, 900 
Misson 757, 500 
Montana. 98, 
Nebraska 827, 000 
Nevada 13, 000 
New Hampshire. 117, 200 
New Jerse 842, 000 
New Mexico. 128, 
New Vork 2, 463, 300 
North Carolina. 972, 900 
North Dakota 172, 400 
io 701, 000 
Oklahoma. 742, 300 
regon 226, 000 
Pennsylvania 1, 116, 400 
Rhode Island.. 159, 
2, 832, 200 
110, 720 
1, 689, 700 
2, 178, 500 
293, 
107, 100 
731, 800 
517, 300 


1 Does not include commodities purchased in price sup) 


| ; 
Estimated 


peak partici- 
hahe 
for food 1 (children) Funds Personnel 


State participation in administration: 


Supervisor and 2 clerks. 


2 Supervisor and secretary. 
Supervisor and 10 assistants. 


Supervisor and 2 assistants. 


Supervisor and 3 clerks, 
Supervisor. 
Supervisor and 2 clerks, 


Supervisor and 4 sides, 


Supervisor. 


Do. 


Do. ‘ 
Supervisor and 4 assistants. 


Supervisor and 42 aides. 


Supervisor. 
Supervisor and 31 others. 
Supervisor and 47 assistants. 


Supervisor and 5 assistants, 


Supervisor and 42 assistants. 
Supervisor and clerk. 
Supervisor, 

Supervisor and 5 assistants 
Supervisor and 3 clerks, 


distributed directly to schools, 


programs 
3 Includes only contributions om State governments 1 and, in a few States, direct aid to schools. 
Local contributions for additional foods, supervision, labor, and equipment are approximately twice the Federal 


expenditures, 
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What Is Going On in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 22 (legislative day of 
Monda, February 7), 1944 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp an address 
entitled “What Is Going On in Washing- 
ton,” which I delivered before the Eagles 
at Milwaukee, Wis., on March 16, 1944. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The first and most logical question which 
any of you ask of one who serves you in the 
United States Senate is: What is going on in 
Washington? 

It is my duty and my responsibility to 
know what is going on in Washington. It 
is my responsibility and my duty to tell 
you what is going on. 

In this instance, there are only two limi- 
tations on my performing my full duty and 
responsibility. You are busy men. What 
you are doing is essential to the total civilian 
effort needed to win this war. I am going to 
confine what I have to tell you within the 
boundaries of time generously allotted to me, 
My other limitation is that, since this is a 
nonpolitical group, I shall avoid the discus- 
sion of subjects with direct political impli- 
cations. 

Your Congress is interested in the same 
subjects which mean so much to you. Con- 
gress is interested in winning this war. Con- 
gress is interested in securing a just and 
equitable peace, an enduring peace which 
will confer lasting benefits upon the Ameri- 
can people. 

All the efforts of Congress are devoted 
toward furthering the advancement of these 
prime interests. 

Congress—like you—is fighting to preserve 
the best features of American life, to remove 
those features which hold back our progress, 
and to provide through constitutional proc- 
esses the legislative assistance necessary for 
our national advancement. Like you—your 
elected public servants are doing all within 
their power to shorten the war. 

Congress represents the veins through 
which the products of American ingenuity, 
American farmers. American white-collar 
workers and American labor and management 
course into the sinews of war—our armed 
services. Congress is the legislative network 
through which American energy is piped to 
our fighting fronts. Its job—like your own— 
has never been as vital, as important, as it is 
today. 

The committee system of your Congress 18 
closely in touch with the armed services. 
The Naval Affairs and Military Affairs Com- 
mittees of both the House and the Senate 
meet regularly to examine and study the 
needs of our armed forces, both at home and 
abroad. The Committees on Labor meet to 
bring about the breakup of bottlenecks in 
manpower and in production. It is the job 
of appropriations committees to recommend 
spending legislation. It is the job of Ways 
and Means Committee to initiate matters of 
taxation. 

Individual, in committees and as a whole, 
your Congress is on the job; striving to bring 
about the results which you want brought 
about. 
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What Congress says and does contributes 
to the psychological warfare against our 
enemies, Acts of Congress providing for the 
rehabilitation of former servicemen and 
those which make the future of servicemen’s 
dependents more secure have a far-reaching 
effect on military morale. Constant contact 
and communication between Congress and 
our military and naval leadership has given 
us an appreciation of that leadership and its 
needs, The enormity of those needs is self- 
evident. Without the guns, the planes, the 
tanks, and the ships it would be impossible 
to win through to victory. We have seen 
other nations try to stave off defeat through 
sheer courage. No matter how brave the 
people of these nations have been, they have 
not been able to meet machine with machine. 
The people of the United States have been 
able to do so. 

Yet, there are other factors to be consid- 
ered besides that of procurement legislation. 
The Nation must find the money through 
legislative processes to pay for equipping our 
armed services. To do this, savings must be 
brought about in nonwar executive agencies. 
To do this, taxes must be levied. 

Taxation is complicated. The burden of 
taxation must rest equally on the shoulders 
of all Americans. It must not be assumed by 
the few to ease the lot of the many, or the 
many to ease the lot of the few. The great 
middle group of Americans—the shopkeep- 
ers, the small busines men, the professional 
men and women—must not suffer at the 
hands of their elected representatives. If 
there is a burden, and there is a burden, it 
must, and by right ought to be, shared by 
all Americans, according to their ability. We 
know that the power to tax is the power to 
destroy. It is decidedly not the intention of 
Congress to destroy the incentive of labor to 
progress or the incentive of industrial leaders 
to provide more jobs for more workers. Mem- 
bers of Congress adhere, as you do, to the 
American Creed “with liberty and justice for 
all.” The American Creed is the unwritten 
Jaw of Congress. 

In Washington, Congress is talking about 
what will come after the certain United Na- 
tions victory. We must prepare for the in- 
ternational relationships to come. We must 
not suffer a Pearl Harbor of peace. Dur- 
ing the war we will have established working 
arrangements between our Nation and other 
nations. After the war, those contacts as 
brothers in arms may be of the greatest as- 
sistance in bringing about a lasting peace. 
But we must not put all of our eggs in one 
basket. Our future policy as a Nation among 
nations must not be determined by a single 
consideration, When the small nations are 
liberated they cannot be forgotten. They 
have paid in blood and suffering for the right 
to an independent existence. They have 
given much to civilization and they have 
much more left to give. The tie between 
the United States and the small free nations 
will enter into any post-war arrangements 
provided for under our Constitution. 

Then, too, through the experience of the 
past 2 years we have learned that eternal 
vigilance is the price of freedom. We must 
never again be caught off guard, for the de- 
struction of another World War would sur- 
pass this, even as the destruction in this war 
has surpassed that of 1917-18. Congress is 
looking ahead and thinking ahead toward 
the providing of a substantial defense sys- 
tem. There is little disposition upon the 
part of Congress to court attack by encour- 
aging weakness. It is our prayerful hope 
that we shall have, after this war, powerfully 
equipped and strongly manned bases 
throughout the Pacific and in the Atlantic. 
It is not just that another generation of 


.great contribution of the eagles of destiny 


Americans be required to suffer and sacri- 
fice as this generation has been required to 
suffer and sacrifice. 

Both Houses of the Congress are concerned 
about the economic picture of America in 
the post-war period. We know, as you know, 
that the world faces the greatest readjust- 
ment period in its history. America, who 
has turned such a great proportion of her 
production effort into war channels, faces 
that same problem. But we face it coura- 
geously, fearlessly. We know that the in- 
junction “Fear not” is meant for you and 
me in this period, that we may prove ade- 
quate to meet any emergency. 

With the reconversion of our industries 
back into civilian production, with eight or 
nine million of our armed forces turned back 
into civilian life, with $50,000,000,000 worth of 
war matériel on hand, with the demand for 
rebuilding A-aerica, with the commerce of 
the world in the argosies of the air, with 
hundreds of millions of the white race in 
need of food and shelter and rehabilitation, 
with new inventions and discoveries in the 
field of the sciences, with new nations occu- 
pying the position of leadership in the world, 
with a changed and broadened outlook of 
millions of our people with billions of dollars 
of new demands for automobiles, rebuilding 
railroads, superhighways, new homes, remade 
cities, public improvements, accumulated re- 
pairs, etc.—America faces a tremendous test 
of her moral fiber, economic ability, and her 
political wisdom. Your Congress is just the 
spearhead of your own thinking. 

There are those who are ever ready to 
criticize Congress—most of them synthetic 
thinkers who are swayed by some commen- 
tator's word or some columnist’s sentence. 

Take the Senate of the United States. It 
is made up of 96 individuals—individuals is 
the term—no 2 of whom have the same eco- 
nomic, social, political, racial, religious, and 
geographical background. And this is well, 
For we see in this great legislative body the 
operation of that very system of checks and 
balances which our founding fathers trans- 
lated so well into the political system when 
they created the Constitution. It is only in 
a Hitler land where people have the same 
background that they can be whipped into 
one channel, making a Hitler possible. 

In the Senate we recognize the validity of 
having men with different viewpoints, dif- 
ferent perspectives, different backgrounds; 
and because men differ, because they arrive 
at different conclusions, they never impute 
to another Senator that his motive is un- 
worthy or unbecoming a Senator (rule 19). 

Long before this moment, you have realized 
that Congress thinks and talks like you do— 
because, when it comes down to basic prin- 
ciples, you are Congress. The men and 
women in Congress were elected to represent 
your way of thinking. When they think as 
you do, they are doing the job you have 
chosen for them to do. 

You are Eagles. The eagle is the symbol 
of our great Nation. At this very moment, 
even as I am speaking to you, other eagles— 
eagles of destiny—young Americans, some of 
whom are members of this very fraternal 
order, are flying against the enemy. Their 
word to you is: We will never let you down.” 
The Congress of the United States—with the 


and of their comrades on the land and on the 
sea ever in mind—may well say to you: “Have 
confidence in the legislators of your Repub- 
lic, for your Congress has confidence in the 
enduring wisdom and integrity of the Amer- 
ican people.” 
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A-Congressman’s Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1944 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
written by Frank I. Weller, which ap- 
peared in the Sunday, March 19, edition 
of the Washington Post: 


I've just spent a day with a Congressman, 
and I've come to the conclusion that home 
folks who tell Congressmen to pay more at- 
tention to lawmaking shouldn't give them so 
many jobs they weren't sent here to do. 

In 20 years of watching Congress from the 
Press Gallery I never have seen the Capitol 
Hill boys jump so fast and so frequently at 
the call of constituents. This Member (neces- 
sarily anonymous) whose day I clocked man- 
aged to squeeze in 2 hours on the floor, minus 
five interludes to: 

Get a farmer a tractor priority. 

Take a flying wedge of home boys into the 
House Restaurant for a taste of its famous 
bean soup and beer. 

Assure a mixed delegation of railway execu- 
tives, bankers, and distillers, respectively, that 
he would (a) try to swing more Federal- 
financed industries for their district, (b) vote 
to kill off H. O. L. C. so they could have a free 
hand at home-loan financing, and (c) rout 
out an official denial that liquor consumption 
was to be cut 99 percent during the war. 


ADVISES A LOBBYIST ON BUTTER 


Advise a dairy lobbyist that he would op- 
pose substitution of oleomargarine for butter 
in Federal institutions. 

Convince a soldier’s sweetheart not to worry 
because he has been in Alaska so long that 
Eskimo women look like white girls, 

The Congressman was up at 6 a. m.; had 
breakfast with an antiadministration poli- 
tician from home who wanted to get “fixed 
right” for a favor from O. P. A. and W. L. B.; 
rode in a cab to his office with a farm lobbyist 
against price ceilings and farm price subsidies; 
was nailed at his door by a steel manufac- 
turer here to protest against his lend-lease 
quota of ingots. Then he told his staff how 
to answer 51 letters from his district asking 
everything from war-censored information on 
where a local draftee would be sent to fight, 
to his opinion on whether Russia would do 
anything antagonistic to the United States 
after the war, 


HE WENT “INTO CONFERENCE” OVER PHONE CALLS 


Tried to figure out how to vote on one of 100 
Federal agencies asking appropriations that 
day. 
Answered his telephone 32 times and stead- 
fastly contended that he was “in con- 
ference” 27 times. 

Relayed a request to the Navy Department 
to name a new cruiser for his home town, 

Told the editor of a great metropolitan 
newspaper he would write an article for a 
Sunday magazine section. 

Gave seven colleagues his opinion on pend- 
ing legislation and asked the opinion of 15 
others. 

Escorted a home-towner around trying to 
get him hired as a Government building 
guard. 
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Sat, ill-prepared, through part of a day- 
long committee hearing: 

Appeared at another long enough to give 
his views, and hastened to the floor of the 
House. 


BULK OF LETTERS PRESS FOR FAVORS 


Back at his office again, he found the five 
daily mail -deliveries had run his mail up to 
96 letters. 

Few had anything to do with legislation. 
The bulk pressed for favors. Examples: 

1, A chamber of commerce wanted him to 
get busy “right now” to lift gasoline and tire 
rationing. 

2. A determined young woman demanded 
that he instruct the Army to transfer her 
boy friend from Africa to a service post she 
named back home. 

3. A club woman wanted “some informa- 
tion on world production.” 

4. An aged couple put their trust in him to 
find their youngest son, reported missing in 
action. 

5. Parents asked him to represent them at 
the opening of a strongbox left here by their 
sailor son killed in action. 

6. A politician wanted a portrait of the 
President personally autographed “from 
Frank to Willie.” Ga 

7. A club wanted either W. P. B. Chairman 
Nelson or War Mobilization Director Byrnes 
to address its next meeting. 

8. The principal speaker for an anti-Roose- 
velt meeting wanted to know how long the 
war would last and how much it would cost. 

9. “Taxpayer” wanted him to put an end 
to “lend-lease gifts to foreigners and other 
immoral people.” 

10. “American mother” urged him not to 
vote for post-war world cooperation “unless 
they do what we say.” 

11. “Wife of God“ wrote she wouldn't be 
able to send in any more divine guidance 
for a few days “as I am going to the hospital 
to have a baby.” 


SQUEEZES IN A COCKTAIL—LEAVES QUICKLY 


He put in a “must” appearance at a cock- 
tail party but left when he inadvertently 
dropped a remark that set five other Con- 
gressmen off on speeches they had practiced 
for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

He had an early dinner at his hotel with 
two colleagues on world planning, then went 
to his room to write a weekly column for 
his district newspapers, read up on bills he 
would vote on tomorrow, and turned his 
lights off at 10 p. m., 16 hours after he had 
turned them on. 

This is the average Congressman's day 
submitted by reformists as evidence that 
Congress should be streamlined. 

Streamliners propose to combine the func- 
tions of overlapping committees. 

For instance, at one time the Senate Mil- 
itary Affairs Committee, Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, Agriculture Committee, Appropria- 
tions Committee and numerous investigating 
committees were working on identical prob- 
lems of the war program. 

They want to call witnesses before com- 
mittees of the whole House or Senate so all 
can have first-hand information and not de- 
pend on what bickering individual committee 
members may say it is. 

They want to save the war time of Gov- 
ernment officials, recalling that R. F. O. 
Chairman Jones appeared 18 times before 
different committees, speaking 2 hours 
each time on the same subject, and often 
waiting half an hour for members to arrive. 


Minnesota Meets the Test 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1944 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, Minnesota 
men and women in the armed services 
have been guaranteed the right to vote a 
complete ballot by legislation recently 


adopted by the Minnesota State Legisla- 


ture. I have just received a copy of the 
law from the Honorable Mike Holm, sec- 
retary of state of Minnesota. 

This legislation will give the Minne- 
sotans of voting age in the armed forces 
from May 10 to July 10 to secure their 
ballots for the primary elections July 10 
and return them to their respective 
county auditors. A similar period, 2 
months, is given for the general election 
on November 7. 

Because I feel that our Minnesota leg- 
islators did.an outstanding job, I submit 
a copy of the law for inclusion in the 
Record. It follows: . 

Chapter 2—H. F. No. 1 


An act relating to elections and to facilitate 
voting by Minnesota electors serving in the 
armed forces of the United States at the 
primary and general elections of 1944, mak- 
ing an appropriation therefor, and repeal- 
ing certain laws 
Be it enacted by the Legislature oj the 

State o} Minnesota: 

Section 1. In recognition of the State's re- 
sponsibility to enact appropriate legislation 
te facilitate so far as practicable the voting 
by its qualified electors who are serving in 
the armed forces of the United States, at 
elections held within the State, the legisla- 
ture by this enactment makes necessary ad- 
justments in the absent voting law and in 
the election statutes to provide adequate 
time for the preparation and transmission of 
ballots to such electors within and without 
the United States and for the return of such 
ballots in due time to be recorded at such 
elections. All county and local clerks and 
all election officials throughout the State are 
directed to cooperate to the fullest possible 
extent in order to effectively carry out the 
purpose and intent of this act. 

Sec. 2. This act applies only to the pri- 
mary and general elections to be held in 
1944. 

Sec. 3. Except as modified by this act, the 
provisions of chapter 345, Laws 1939, and 
acts amendatory thereof, and other statutes 
relating to elections shall remain in full 
force and effect. 

Sec. 4. The term “armed forces” as used 
herein shall refer to and include the Army 
and Navy of the United States, or the mer- 
chant marine of the United States, or the 
American Red Cross, the Society of Friends, 
the Women’s Auxiliary Service Pilots, the 
Salvation Army, the United Service Organi- 
zations, and all other persons connected in 
any capacity with the Army or Navy of the 
United States. 

Sec. 5. Registration for the primary and 
general elections to be held in 1944 may be 
made by or for any member of the armed 
forces over 21 years of age who will attain 
the age of 21 years on or before July 10, 
1944, desiring to vote at the primary election 
on said date, and any member of the armed 
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forces over the age of 21 years or who will 
attain the age of 21 years on or before No- 
vember 7, 1944, desiring to vote at the gen- 
eral election, by the member of the armed 
forces himself or by a parent, spouse, or a 
brother, sister, or child over the age of 18 
years, by filing in the office of the county 
auditor of the county of which he was a 
resident prior to his entrance into the armed 
forces, a request for ballot in substantially 
the following form, whether said request for 
ballot is upon a form prepared and distrib- 
uted by the War and Navy Departments or 
otherwise: 
REQUEST FOR BALLOTS 
To the County Auditor / County, 
Minnesota, United States of America: 

The name of the person for whom ballots 
are requested is He is a member 
of the armed forces of the United States. 
He expects to be absent from his place of 
residence in Minnesota on the primary and 
general election dates. Request is therefore 
made that ballots be furnished to him to 
be used by him in voting at such elections 
and be sent to him at the address herein 
stated. He is a citizen of the United States. 
He is a resident of the State of Minnesota 
and has been such resident for more than 6 
months last past. 

He was born on the -..... 
— in the’) fer 
place of residence is and on said election 


days will be at in the (town, 
city or village)/ n Res > 
county of ..----.... , State of Minnesota. 


His voting precinct or district according 
to the best information of the undersigned 
18 (Give precinct and ward 
number or name of precinct if you know it.) 

Ballots are to be sent to said member of 
the armed forces at the following address: 


(If this request is signed by the spouse, 
parent, or e brother, sister, or child over the 
age of 18 years, of the member of the armed 
forces, fill in the following paragraph.) 

The relative who signs this request is the 
r E S, of said voter above named, and is 
of the age of 18 years or over. 

(Signature of member of 
armed forces or relative.) 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
——— day , 1944. 

(State title of office. If officer of armed 
forces, must be a commissioned, noncom- 
missioned, or petty officer not below rank of 
sergeant or its equivalent. Affix seal, if any.) 

Any such communication or request filed 
with or received by the county auditor after 
January 1, 1944, shall be registered by the 
county auditor in a permanent record kept 
by him for such purpose, and the entry of 
said name in such register shall constitute 
the only registration necessary to entitle any 
member of the armed forces to vote at the 
primary or general elections to be held in 
the year 1944. Registrations under this act 
may be challenged in the manner provided 
for in laws of 1939, chapter 345, except that 
the county auditor shall not be required to 
give notice to the voter, and all reasonable 
doubt shall be resolved in favor of the va- 
lidity of such registration. If it appears 
from the communication or request that the 
applicant is not qualified to vote at the pri- 
mary election but will be qualified to vote 
at the general election, then no primary bal- 
lot shall be forwarded to the applicant, but 
such communication or request shall never- 
theless constitute a request for ballot for 
the general election, Should any such re- 
quest or a communication in the form thereof 
be addressed to the secretary of state or any 


| to the county auditor. 
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other election official, the. same shall immedi- 
ately upon its receipt by said election official 
be forwarded to the county auditor of the 
county of residence of such registrant, as 
specified in such request, and shall have the 
same force and effect as if it were addressed 
The county auditor 
shall in no event send more than one set of 
ballots to any member of the armed forces 
for each election. 

Every county auditor shall forthwith pre- 
pare, at the expense of his county, a sufficient 
supply of blank forms to be used to request 
that ballots be furnished a member of the 
armed forces and shall furnish such blanks 
to any person applying therefor. 

Sec. 6. The county auditor shall, as prompt- 
ly as possible, mail an official ballot, or bal- 
lots if more than one are to be voted at the 
election, to every absent member of the 
armed forces who has been registered in ac- 
cordance with the foregoing provisions. 
Registration for the primary election shall 
entitle the registrant to receive a general- 
election ballot without further application, 
notwithstanding that the registrant may have 
failed to vote in the primary election. Said 
ballot or ballots shall be mailed by air mail, 
postage prepaid, in an envelope upon which 
shall be printed “Official ballot.” There shall 
also b2 sent in the same envelope a return 
envelope addressed to the county auditor of 
the county in which said vote is to be cast, 
upon which shall be printed “Official war 
ballot” and upon the back of which shall 
be an affidavit in the folfowing form: 


THIS FORM MUST BE COMPLETED IN ORDER THAT 
THE ENCLOSED BALLOT BE COUNTED 

I., do solemnly swear that I am 
over the age of 21 years or will be 21 years 
on or before July 10, 1944. or on or 
before November 7, 1944 -... (check one); 
that I am a citizen of the United States; 
that for more than 6 months prior to my 
entrance into the armed forces I was a resi- 
dent of the State of Minnesota; that for 
more than 30 days prior thereto I resided 
A. ; that I have not cast another 
vote or returned another ballot for this elec- 
tion to any voting district; and that I am 
otherwise qualified to vote the enclosed 
ballot which I personally marked and sealed 
in this envelope without exhibiting it to any 
other person, or which, in case of my physical 
incapacity, has been marked for me and 
sealed in this envelope under my personal 
direction. 


8 8 — 


(State title of office. If 
officer of armed forces, 
must be a commissioned, 
noncommissioned or pet- 
ty officer (not below 
the rank of sergeant or 
its equivalent). Affix seal, 
if any.) 

Nore.—Temporary change of dwelling 
place made necessary by military service does 
not affect the voter's residence. 

Priority in mailing shall be given to all 
ballots to be sent outside the United States. 
In the event the Government of the United 
States or any branch, department, agency, or 
other instrumentality thereof shall make 
provision for sending of any voting matter 
provided for in this act through the mails 
postage free, or otherwise, the election offi- 
cials of the several counties of the State 
are authorized to make use thereof. 

No envelope, return envelope, or explana- 
tory note shall contain the name of any 
person who is a candidate at the election to 
which the enclosed ballot pertains. 

Sec. 7. Any affidavits made by an absent 
voter pursuant to the provisions of this act 


may be executed before a commissioned offi- 
cer, warrant officer, or noncommissioned offi- 
cer not lower in grade than sergeant or its 
equivalent Navy rating, or any other person 
authorized to administer oaths. 

£xc. 8. The ballots used under this section 
shall conform to the requirements of chap- 
ter 345, Laws 1939, and acts amendatory 
thereof, except that if modification of the 
size of ballot or envelope, or weight or color 
of paper, is necessary to conform to mailing 
requirements of the Federal authorities, 
State and county officials in charge of the 
pteparation of such ballots and envelopes 
shall cause such modifications to b2 made. 
Ballots shall be marked pursuant to instruc- 
tions contained thereon and shall be re- 
turned in the return envelope provided 
therefor. 

Src. 9. Upon receipt of the returned ballot, 
the county auditor shall stamp upon the bal- 
lot envelope the date of its receipt in his 
office and shall check the elector’s name with 
his temporary registration book to insure 
that the ballot is from a voter entitled to 
vote and that he has not already returned 
another ballot for the same election. Any 
discrepancy or disqualifying fact shall be 
noted by the county auditor on the envelope. 
In other respects the provisions of chapter 
$45, Laws 1939, and acts amendatory there- 
of as to deposit and counting of such ballots 
shall apply, except that failure to return 
unused ballots shall not invalidate the 
marked ballot, which shall be counted; ex- 
cept that no ballot contained in a return 
envelope in which the affidavit upon the back 
thereof is not properly executed shall be 
counted. All ballots received by the county 
auditor before the closing hours of the polls 
shall be delivered by him to the proper poll- 
ing places. 

Sec. 10. If any person entitled to vote un- 
der the provisions of this act casts his ballot 
in person on election day, then no absentee 
ballot shall be counted for such elector. If 
more than one absentee “ballot is received 
from any elector entitled to vote under the 
provisions of this act, the ballot of such 
elector bearing the latest county auditor's 
date stamp shall be cast. 

Sec. 11. Whenever it shall be made to ap- 
pear by due proof to the judges of election 
that any elector who has maiked and for- 
warded his ballot as provided in this act, 
has died prior to the opening of the polls 
on the date of the election, then the ballot 
of such deceased elector shall be returned by 
the judges of election in the same manner as 
provided for rejected ballots; but the casting 
of the ballot of a deceased elector shall not 
invalidate the election. 

Sec. 12. A separate record of the ballots of 
absent voters under this act shall be kept 
in the various voting districts. 

Sec. 13. There shall be no limitation of 
time for filing and receiving applications for 
ballots under this act. 

Sec. 14. The dates for the performance of 
acts in preparation for and the holding of the 
primary and general elections are changed as 
follows: - 

March 15: First day for filing for primary. 

April 17: Last day for filing for primary. 

April 20: Last day to withdraw. 

Not later than April 25: Secretary of state 
to certify names to county auditors. 

Not later than April 28: Ballots to be in 
hands of printers. 

Not later than May 10: Ballots to be in 
hands of county auditors, 

July 10: Primary date. The polls at the 
primary election shall remain open until 
9 p. m. 

Not later than July 11: Local judges to 
report returns to county auditors. 

July 12: County canvassing boards meet, 

July 17: Primary election returns reported 
to secretary of state. 
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July 18: State canvassing board meets. 

July 21: First day for filing nominations 
by petition. 

Petition for recount proceedings must be 
made not later than July 22. 

August 1: Last day for filling nominations 
by petition. 

Not later than August 3: Withdrawals by 
nominees must be filed. 

Not later than August 10: Vacancies in 
nominations must be filled. 

August 15: Secretary of state to certify 
names to county auditors. 

Not later than August 21: Ballots to be 
in hands of printers. 

Not later than September 6: Ballots to be 
in hands of county auditors. 

November 7: General election date. 

All other dates or times for the perform- 
ance of acts in preparation for the primary 
or general election, including the meeting 
of any State central committee, are ad- 
vanced proportionately when necessary to 
conform to the changes in dates made in 
this section. The secretary of state shall 
determine what advancements of such dates 
or time are necessary and give such notice 
as he may deem advisable. 

Sec. 15. Payment by the secretary of state 
to the various counties of nomination fees 
of candidates filed in his office shall, for the 
year 1944, be made on, July 1 in the manner 
otherwise provided by law. 

Sec. 16. There is hereby appropriated out 
of the funds in the State treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of $5,500 to the 
secretary of state for election expense, in- 
cluding the printing and distribution of such 
information as the secretary of state deems 
advisable to publicize the change in the 
date of primary election and changes in dates 
or times for the performance of acts in con- 
nection with the elections to which this act 
applies. 

Sec. 17. The county auditors of the 
several counties are hereby authorized and 
empowered to incur such expenses and ex- 
pend such amounts for clerk hire, postage 
and other expenses as are necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this act, the same to 
be paid from the general revenue funds of 
the counties. 

Sec. 18. The provisions of this act shall 
constitute the exclusive requirements for 
absentee voting by members of the armed 
forces. 

Sec. 19. Chapter 554, Laws 1943, is hereby 
repealed. 

Sec. 20. Elections to be held in the year 
1945 shall be carried on and held in the 
same manner as though this act had not 
been passed. f 

Approved March 13, 1944. 


The Late Honorable Joseph B. Eastman 


REMARKS 
oF 


EON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1944 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to pay a brief tribute to the late Joseph 
Bartlett Eastman who died on March 15 
and was buried from All Souls Memorial 
Episcopal Church in Washington on Fri- 
day afternoon, March 17. 

We all knew and greatly admired Com- 
missioner Eastman. He was, in my opin- 
ion, a civilian casualty of this war be- 
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cause he worked endless hours each day 
including Sundays. Rarely did he take 
time away from his desk for a rest and a 
holiday and, as a result of his many 
added war duties, he worked late into the 
night each and every day. 

Mr. Eastman was born in the village 
of Katonah, of my home State, on June 
26,1882. After his graduation from Am- 
herst he settled in Boston and took an 
active interest in all questions concern- 
ing the public utilities and particularly 
problems of transportation. In 1915 he 
was appointed by Gov. David I. Walsh— 
now United States Senator—from Mas- 
sachusetts to membership on the public 
service commission and was reappointed 
in 1917. 

From what I learn, upon the sugges- 
tion of the late Louis D. Brandeis, Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, Mr. Eastman 
was appointed by President Wilson in 
1918 to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. He was also honored by Presi- 
dent Harding, President Hoover, and 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt with ap- 
pointments to the Commission and only 
recently completed 25 years as a member 
of the Commission. 

At a testimonial dinner held on Feb- 
ruary 17 at the Hotel Statler and at- 
tended by legions of Joe Eastman’s 
friends, I heard our departed fellow pub- 
lie servant relate his “čredo” on the du- 
ties and responsibilities of the adminis- 
trative agency. 

It follows verbatim: 

1. With the country as big and complex 
as it is, administrative tribunals like the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission are necessi- 
ties. Probably we shall have more rather than 
less.: To be successful, they must be masters 
of their own souls and known to be such. It 
is the duty of the President to determine 
their personnel through the power of ap- 
pointment, and it is the duty of Congress to 
determine by statute the policies which they 
are to administer; but in the administration 
of those policies these tribunals must not be 
under the domination or influence of either 
the President or Congress or of anything else 
than their own independent judgment of the 
facts and the law. They must be in position 
and ready to give free and untrammeled ad- 
vice to both the President and Congress at 
any time upon request. Political domination 
will ruin such a tribunal. I have seen this 
happen many times, particularly in the 
States. 

2. The courts were at one time much too 
prone to substitute their own judgment on 
the facts for the judgment of administrative 
tribunals. They are now in danger of going 
too far in the other direction. The principle 
that it is an error of law to render a decision 
not supported by substantial evidence is a 
8 principle. The courts should enforce 


8. An administrative tribunal has a broader 
responsibility than a court. It is more than 
a tribunal for the settlement of controversies. 
The word “administrative” means something. 
The policies of the law must be carried out. 
If in any proceeding the pertinent facts are 
not fully presented by the parties, it is 
the duty of the tribunal to see to it, as best 
it can, that they are developed of record. A 
complainant without resources to command 
adequate professional help should be given 
such protection. The tribunal should also 
be ready to institute proceedings on its own 
motion, whenever constructive enforcement 
of the law so requires. 

4. There is no safe substitute in the pro- 
cedure of the tribunal for full hearing and 


argument of the issues, when they are in 
controversy, although the hearing need not 
always be oral. This takes time, but it 18 
time well spent. 

5. The decisions of the tribunal should 
present succinctly the pertinent facis, as 
they are found to be, and the conclusions 
reached, but also state clearly the reasons 
for the conclusions. 

6. The statutes which the tribunal ad- 
ministers should be well, simply, and care- 
fully framed, but the personnel which does 
the administering is more important than 
the wording of the statute. Good men can 
produce better results with a poor law than 
poor men can produce with a good law. 

7. It is not necessary for the members of 
the tribunal to be technical experts on the 
subject matter of their administration. Asa 
matter of fact, you could not find a man who 
is a technical expert on any large part of the 
matters upon which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission finds it necessary to pass. The 
important qualifications are ability to grasp 
and comprehend facts quickly and to con- 
sider them in their relation to the law logi- 
cally and with an open mind. Zealous, evan- 
gelists and the crusaders have their value 
before an administrative tribunal, but not on 
it. Other important qualifications are pa- 
tience, courtesy, and a desire to be helpful to 
the extent that the law permits. 

8. Moral courage is, of course, a prime quali- 
fication, but here are often misapprehen- 
sions as to when it is shown. The thing that 
takes courage is to make a decision or take 
& position which may react seriously in some 
Way upon the one who makes or takes it. It 
requires no courage to incure disapproval, un- 
less those who disapprove have the desire and 
power to cause such a result. Power is not a 
permanent but a shifting thing. I can well 
remember the time when it was a dangerous 
thing to incur the displeasure of bankers, 
but there has been no danger in this since 
1932. It became a greater danger to incur the 
displeasure of farm or labor organizations. 
There is nothing more important than to curb 
abuse of power, wherever it may reside, and 
power is always subject to abuse. 

9. Selection of the members of an admin- 
istrative tribunal from different parts of the 
country has its advantages, but they turn 
to disadvantages if the members regard 
themselves as special pleaders for their re- 
spective sections. 

10. Sitting in dignity and looking down 
on the supplicants from the elevation of a 
Judicial bench has its dangers. A reversal 
of the position now and then is good for the 
soul. It has for many years been my good 
fortune to appear rather frequently before 
legislative or congressional committees. 
They are a better safeguard against inflation 
than the O. P. A. 

11. In any large adnrinistrative tribunal, 
like the Interstate Commerce Commission, a 
vast amount of the real work must neces- 
sarily be done by the staff. It. is a difficult 
problem to give the individual members of 
the staff proper recognition for work well 
done—recognition on the outside as well as 
the inside. It is very important that this 
problem be solved, but I am frank to say 
that its full solution has not yet been 
reached. 

12. One of the great dangers in public 
regulation by administrative tribunals of 
business concerns is the resulting division 
of responsibility, as between the manage- 
ments and the regulators, for the successful 
functioning of these concerns. For exam- 
ple, there was a tendency at one time, and it 
may still exist, on the part of those finan- 
cially interested in the railroads to think of 
the financial success of those properties 
solely in terms of rates and wages and the 
treatment of rates and wages by public au- 
thorities. Sight was lost of the essentiality 
of constant, unremitting enterprise and 
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initiative in management. The importance 
of sound public regulation cannot be mini- 
mized, but it must not be magnified to the 
exclusion of those factors in financial suc- 
cess upon which ordinary private business 
must rely. 


Mr. Speaker, I am sure we all can ap- 
plaud the ideas of Mr. Eastman as con- 
tained in his credo and, Iam equally sure, 
that we, as Members of Congress, hope 
his theory and philosophy of the rights 
and obligations of an administrator 
would be adopted and embraced by the 
multitude of persons now occupying ad- 
ministrative positions in our Govern- 
ment. 

It was my privilege to have known 
Commissioner Eastman since I came to 
Congress in 1930 and throughout the 
years I have always regarded him as a 
gentleman of the highest rank and a 
public official without peer. In the pass- 
ing of Joseph Bartlett Eastman I have 
lost a friend, the State of New York a 
distinguished son, and the Nation an out- 
standing citizen and a model public of- 
ficer. 

Thousands of messages of condolence 
and praise were uttered upon the death 
of Commissioner Eastman by the men 
and women of America but I believe the 
statement by the president of the New 
York Central Railroad, Col. F. E. Wil- 
liamson, sums up the views of all. It 
was, “Joseph B. Eastman was Public Of- 
ficial No. 1 in the United States.” 


Dr. Robert Morss Lovett 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILL ROGERS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1944 


Mr. ROGERS of California. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the New York 
Times: 

GOOD AND FAITHFUL SERVANT 

The Daily News (St. Thomas, V. I.) 
dedicates its issue of March 13 to “Dr. 
Robert Morss Lovett, a gentleman of high 
order, a great public servant, a leader, & 
friend.” Such is the im n Dr. Lovett 
made on the people of the islands during 
more than 4 years as Government secretary 
and a few months as executive secretary. 
Yet he had to resign because Secretary Ickes 
believed, as Dr. Lovett interpreted his posl- 
tion in an interview with a News reporter, 
that his “presence in the islands, in view of 
the personal hostility of Members of Con- 
gress, is a burden which the Department of 
the Interior cannot longer carry.” 

The circumstances are not in dispute. Dr. 
Lovett was brought down by the blunder- 
buss of the Dies committee. His name was 
found on the mailing lists of organizations 
which this famous but not dispassionate 
agency believed to have a Communist back - 
ing. He was in favor of things like free 
speech. He was against injustice. So, ac- 
cording to their own assertions, were the 
American Communists. The Dies crusade 
was taken up by a subcommittee of the House 
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Appropriations Committee, which induced 
Congress to cut off Dr. Lovett’s salary. Since 
October he has been serving his country 
without salary. Now he can't do that any 
more—not in the Virgin Islands. 

The St. Thomas Daily News saw Dr. Lovett 
as “a sincere, tolerant, hard-working public 
servant.” His multitude of friends in this 
country know him as such. His services are 
lost because of an accusation unsupported 
by anything a court would call evidence, 


Irish Spirit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS F. BURCHILL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1944 


Mr. BURCHILL of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to bring to the attention 
of the Members of the House an editorial 
which appeared in the Binghamton Sun 
March 18, concerning the St. Patrick’s 
Day speech delivered by the Honorable 
James A. Farley, chairman of the New 
York State Democratic Committee. The 
editorial follows: 

TRISH SPIRIT 


Probably no man in this land of the free 
is better qualified to speak on the record 
of the Irish in America than James A. Farley, 
former member of the President's Cabinet 
and still a great power in the Democratic 
Party. His St. Patrick’s Day address in St. 
Louis yesterday has a double significance. 
No finer tribute was paid that day to the 
patron saint of the Irish, and nothing. finer 
could be said of the contribution Irish citi- 
zens everywhere have made to the cause of 
freedom. 

This is a troubled hour for the Irish. They 
are torn between two great loyalties. And 
these loyalties are outstanding among their 
much admired characteristics, since it is 
taken for granted -that the first loyalty is 
here. 

Mr. Farley truly stated that the Irish spirit 
has manifested itself in many ways to the 
gain of all who have come in contact with it. 
And no more characteristic manifestation of 
that spirit, he said, has been exhibited than 
a consuming urge to political independence, 
“a fierce and unyielding determination that 
no man or group of men or, indeed, any na- 
tion shall rule others to any greater degree 
than the moral law requires—in other words, 
beyond their consent, because the instinct 
of man leads him to consent to be ruled as 
far as the law of his nature makes necessary.” 

He said: 

“Nowhere in geography or history will you 
find another people as blessed as the Irish 
with this almost miraculous combination of 
qualities—the instinct for good society, devo- 
tion to the Author of society, and hatred of 
oppression, And there you have the secret 
of history's greatest paradox. Neither Rome, 
which held her legions like a whip over Asia, 
Africa, and most of Europe, nor Britain, 
whose writ runs with the sun, ever subdued 
Ireland. Britain, God knows, tried hard 
enough, and even an Irishman must admit 
that the Saxon has few peers when it comes 
to persisting in an effort.” 

And that is as near as he came to touch- 
ing on the present problem in Ireland. He 
did, however, elaborate on the theme of lib- 
erty and good government which, he said, 
are not lost in sudden catacylsms. Only 
when the ground is soft, said the former 
Democratic national chairman, do political 


cave-ims occur. “It's the erosion and rotting 
of the ground that really do the damage. 
And the pity of it is that few are sensitive 
enough in eye or ear to perceive what is 
going on,” he added, 

Pointing to “a few plain symptoms” because 
they illustrate how well the men of Ireland 
are inoculated, Mr. Farley said: 

“One symptom is carelessness with the 
truth. Political adventurers are past mas- 
ters of the art of manipulating language so 
that the false that serves their purpose is 
presented to the people rather than the truth 
that does not serve them so well. It is not 
only a matter of direct falsehood, but of sup- 
pression of truth and the suggestion of the 
false by adroit phrasing and implication. 

“I need to suggest no examples, for you hear 
that sort of thing in public affairs day in and 
day out. Now, manipulation of the truth is 
an art most easy to practice when the public 
mind has been prepared for it by a propa- 
ganda of confusion designed to create the im- 
pression that everything is relative anyway 
and no one can really know what the fact is. 
That kind of nonsense makes a good deal of 
headway with many soft-headed people. But 
not with the Irish. No one is kidding the 
Irish about what's absolute and what's rela- 
tive and whether it’s possible to arrive at the 
truth or not. The Irish have been tried in 
the fire of centuries of warfare on truth and 
moral certainty, and they know such rub- 
bish for exactly what it is.” 

“Jim” Farley still yields a mighty influ- 
ence, and his words are going to sink in. No 
particular chart or diagram is needed to 
clarify what he had in mind; but if any 
clarification is needed, he may be expected 
to furnish it in subsequent addresses. 
Frankness and consistency are Irish qualities 
Mr. Farley possesses to a marked degree. 


A Tribute to Brumidi, Italian-American 
Artist and Patriot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1944 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
include herein a poem, “Yes; Brumidi 
Is Gone, But His Pictures Live On,” 
written by Horace C. Carlisle, of the 
Office of the Capitol Architect. I take 
this occasion also to pay a tribute to 
Constantino Brumidi, the subject of this 
poem. Brumidi, born in Rome, July 26, 
1805, attended the Academy of Fine Arts 
in Rome where he studied modeling un- 
der Thorwaldson and Canova and paint- 
ing under Baron Camuccini. He was 
commissioned to restore the Loggia of 
Rafael in the Vatican. He also served 
as a captain in the National Guards at 
Rome. As an officer he refused to order 
his troops to fire upon the people and 
in consequence was imprisoned for 14 
months after which he came to America 
in exile. This great Italian democrat 
adopted America as his country and 
spent 25 years of his life decorating the 
Capitol with frescoes and other mural 
paintings, His work extended from 1855 
to 1880. He combined in his art the 
finest artistic traditions of Italian mural 
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painting with the highest democratic 
traditions of America. Mr. Carlisle’s 
poem follows: 


YES, BRUMIDI IS GONE, BUT HIS PICTURES LIVE ON 


Amongst the majestic, immortal productions, 
In pictures, by Brumidi's hand 
Adorning the Capitol, none in constructions 
Or beautiful sentiments stand 
Above those portrayed in the corridors, reach- 
in 


8 
Across it, upon the ground floor, 
From its northern entrances, justly beseech- 
ing 
That we loye America more. 


Brumidi was master of natural hist’ry— 
Through pictures he, rather than words, 
Described, in a manner that still is a myst’ry, 

Profusely, the flowers and birds, 
And reptiles, and many of God's living crea- 
tures, 
In whom every scientist prides, 
Which elevates him amongst history's teach- 
ers 
In whose hearts his mem'ry abides. 


The walls of those corridors, gleaming with 
glory, 
And ceilings of perfected hue 
Tell silently there, in pictures, the story 
Of Brumidi’s dream coming true. 
What we have achieved, and today are achiev- 


ing, 
And will yet achieve, he has told, 
In pictures, from which he'll continue re- 
ceiving 
Just praises by both young and old. 


Brumidi has painted the great occupations 
Of men, through the tools they employed, 
By which they attained their deserv'd ex- 
pectations, 
Or whereby their foes they destroyed— 
These historic pictures nobody can question, 
As true as the instinct of birds— 
Whole chapters of hist’ry they teach by sug- 
gestion, 
Through pictures, more welcome than 
words. 


He studied the acts passed by God's legisla- 
ture, 
And was versed in natural law— 
By instinct he followed the teachings of na- 
ture, 
As he, with prophetic eye, saw 
Far into the future, whose coming expanses, 
In this way he loved to record— 
For our works are making us, as time ad- 
vances, 
A Nation whose God is the Lord. 


Through nature Brumidi beheld God in ac- 
tion— 
Her law he resolved to obey; 
But God's divine law shaped his every trans- 
action, 
And kept him from going astray; 
While Nature’s law guided him in his en- 
deavor 
To paint pictures on the stone walls 
Of yesterday—and of today and forever— 
To live until time's curtain falls. 
—Horace C. Carlisle. 


Flood Control Versus Navigation on 
Missouri River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1944 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, so far as 
I am personally concerned, and I am 
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sure I voice the sentiment of the people 
in my district when I say my only in- 
terest in the deeper channel would be, 
that the deeper it is, the greater will be 
the carrying capacity of the river to 
better insure us against floods. So far 
as transportation is concerned, in my es- 
timation it will make little difference 
whether the channel is knee deep or 9 
feet deep. In this connection I wish to 
read part of an editorial by A. M. Piper 
of the Council Bluffs Nonpareil, of recent 
date, which I believe expresses the ma- 
jority opinion of the people in that sec- 
tion of Iowa. I quote: 

The Nonpareil agrees with Western States 
Congressmen and Governors that channel 
development should be excluded from Mis- 
souri River development plans. 

Navigation of the upper Missouri is a de- 
lusion, a pipe dream that ought to be ban- 
ished from consideration now and forever. 

To begin with, it is not needed. Our effi- 
cient railroad systems can move all the heavy 
freight that this region has to transport, and 
more. In addition we have a great network 
of highways over which thousands of trucks 
carry all kinds of commodities, picking up 
shipments at the place of production and 
delivering same to consumers of local dis- 
tributors. 

Practically all the money spent to construct 
a 9-foot channel from Kansas City north 
would be wasted. Fact is the money spent 
on the present chanel has been wasted. The 
Government ought not to squander another 
dollar on this absurd scheme. 

Not enough freight will ever move up or 
down the river to justify even a fraction of 
the cost. 


Mr. Speaker, may I add that the bil- 
lions of dollars of the taxpayers’ money 
that has been spent in the past to im- 
prove and develop our inland waterways 
has been a great benefit to the water car- 
riers who operate on the large rivers of 
the Nation. But the railroad carriers 
must keep up their own roadbeds and, in 
addition, must pay great sums in taxes, 
and the truck carriers must pay a large 
license to operate on our highways while 
the water carriers have been getting by 
almost scot free. Now, some may say, 
“Yes; but the rivers are Federal prop- 
erty and belong to all the people.” To 
that I would say that is true if they had 
been left in their original state, but when 
we take billions of dollars of the taxpay- 
ers’ money to build docks and to improve 
the waterways, those who use the water 
highways in competition to other com- 
mon carriers should pay a tax commen- 
surate with the taxes and charges levied 
against the competitors of the water car- 
riers. That is no more or less than pure 
and simple American justice. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, and to 
make my position perfectly clear, I shall 
oppose this expenditure of $6,000,000 
for a 9-foot channel, for the reason that, 
in my studied judgment, the benefits, if 
there are any which will be derived, do 
not warrant this expenditure of public 
funds. And I feel very certain the flood 
waters of the Missouri River will be suf- 
ficiently, if not completely, harnessed 
after the over-all Missouri River Basin 
flood-control program, now proposed by 
the Army engineers, has been completed, 
and I have no doubt but that the pro- 
posed program will, in due and proper 
time, be adopted by Congress. Further- 


more, I shall vote against the passage of 
this whole bill, H. R. 3961, because it 
smells too much of “pork barrel” to suit 
me, 


Puerto Rican Labor Opposes Senate 
Bill 981 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1944 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
include herewith a resolution adopted 
unanimously by the C, I. O. Latin Ameri- 
can Committee in opposition to those 
provisions of Senate bill 981 which divert 
Puerto Rico’s revenue from the sale of 
rum from the Puerto Rican treasury to 
that of the United States: 


Resolution to request from the Congress of 
the United States the disapproval of bill 
No. S. 981 that intends to deprive the island 
of Puerto Rico, through an amendment of 
the Internal Revenue Code, of the rum in- 
come revenue, which by virtue of existing 
legislation belongs to the people of Puerto 
Rico 


Whereas there is a bill before consideration 
of Congress, providing that 50 percent of the 
rum income revenue, collected on rums ex- 
ported from Puerto Rico, must be deposited 
in the United States Treasury, to be used by 
Congress, on Federal sponsored projects in 
Puerto Rico; and 

Whereas one of the most important of the 
basic problems of Puerto Rico is the problem 
of unemployment, and the several appropria- 
tions made by our Congress during the last 
few years for rehabilitation purposes in the 
island, had failed in accomplishing the solu- 
tion of this problem in a permanent way; and 

Whereas in accordance with the provisions 
of the Organic Act, Puerto Rico has never 
been included in the Federal Fiscal System, 
and the United States Government is not sup- 
posed to retain and use for Federal purposes 
any taxes levied upon imports and exports of 
Puerto Rican products; and 

Whereas any action of this kind, exercised 
either by the Government or the Congress of 
the United States, will amount to a confisca- 
tory act of revenues that as a result of previ- 
ous legislation belong to the Puerto Rican 
people and will be equivalent to taxation 
without representation, and a violation of 
the constitutional rights of due process of 
law; and 

Whereas the Government of Puerto Rico is 
using these funds for the development of its 
public welfare and social justice program, and 
any action of this nature will interrupt the 
successful prosecution of this program and 
will deprive the Puerto Rican workers of its 
benefits; and 

Whereas it has been a firmly established 
policy of the Roosevelt administration to 
maintain a betterment of Inter-American re- 
lations based in hemispheric solidarity for 
the winning of the war; and 

Whereas the attitude of the Government of 
the United States toward the people of Puerto 
Rico has been a unanimous. preoccupation 
of the Latin American countries, to the ex- 
tent that the policy followed by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in respect to 
Puerto Rico is taken by the people of the 
Latin American countries as an index of the 
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policy to be followed in respect to the Latin 
American people themselves; and 

Whereas the people of Puerto Rico have not 
attained yet complete power to handle their 
affairs; and 

Whereas by ratifying the Treaty of Paris, 
the Congress of the United States accepted 
the obligation to be the depository of the 
political and economic power of Puerto Rico, 
being the duty of Congress to give immediate 
and proper attention to all the basic prob- 
lems of the island of Puerto Rico, to be 
solved for the good of its people; and 

Whereas an estimate of about 70 percent 
of the Federal appropriations for Puerto Rico 
are used mainly for military purposes of 
national defense, either in direct military 
establishments, or in nearby sanitary com- 
plementary services for the benefit of the 
armed forces of the United States and its 
allies, 

Now, through this projected legislation, 
it is the intention to take away moneys that 
belong to the people of Puerto Rico on prod- 
ucts produced by the Puerto Ricans. 

It was the intention of the insular gov- 
ernment of Puerto Rico to appropriate these 
funds for strengthening the health and 
means of the people, and now these funds 
are taken away for Federal projects that will 
not respond to the immediate needs of the 
Puerto Rican people, ignoring that by taking 
a primary care of the health and means of 
life of the Puerto Ricans, the will and in- 
telligence of these people will be strengthened. 
This projected legislation tends to weaken 
the first line of defense, that is, the people; 
a people that has proved in the battlefields 
of the world, by blood and fire, its eradicable 
faith in liberty and democracy. The black 
forces of reaction, fascism, and the fifth col- 
umn operating in the Americas will be 
strengthened by this proposed legislation: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, To request from the Congress of 
the United States, the disapproval of bill 
S. 981, as an act of political self respect, 
and as an act of justice to the Puerto Ricans, 
today fighting together with the people of 
the United Nations for the victory of democ- 
racy, and the establishment of a better world, 
based on the principles of the Atlantic Char- 
ter and of justice for the oppressed people of 
the world, the only guarantee of a stable 
peace among the nations; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to all the affiliated bodies of the C. I. O. 
in the United States, requesting from all the 
different unions a full mobilization of their 
respective memberships, in contacting their 
Congressmen in the most effective way, for 
the defeat of this discriminatory legislation 
against Puerto Rico and the vital interests 
of its workers; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Congress of the United States; to 
the Committee on Insular Affairs of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives, to the De- 
partment of State, to the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, to the Department of 
the Interior, to the press, and to the Latin 
American Confederation of Workers. 


Keystone Harbor Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1944 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the projects included in the Omnibus 
Rivers and Harbors bill is that known as 
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the Keystone Harbor project in the State 
of Washington. This project would pro- 
vide an adequate harbor at or near Key- 
stone, Island County, State of Washing- 
ton, which would serve to connect Fort 
Worden and the Olympic Peninsula with 
the highway leading from Fort Casey 
across Whidbey Island to the mainland. 
This project is approved by all the citi- 
zens of the State of Washington as it 
would provide a very vital link in the 
road transportation system in the Puget 
Sound area. This connecting link is of 
the greatest possible importance, both to 
the military defense of this area of Puget 
Sound and the future econom` : develop- 
ment of this area. 

To demonstrate the vital need of this 
project, I wish to state that with unan- 
imous voice all the trade organizations, 
chambers of commerce, and labor 
unions of the Puget Sound area have 
enthusiastically endorsed this project. 
It has received the support of the Puget 
Sound Regional Planning Commission, 
the Washington State Planning Coun- 
cil, and the National Resources Planning 
Board. 5 

The military necessity of this project 
is demonstrated by the fact that it has 
been approved by the district and na- 
tional offices of the United States engi- 
neers, War Department, and the com- 
manding general of the Puget Sound de- 
fense area. It has also been approved 
by the naval authorities of the Thir- 
teenth Naval District. 

I therefore wish to urge most strongly 
that Congress authorize this project in 
the omnibus river and harbor bill and 
that, furthermore, because of its mili- 
tary necessity, the Appropriations Com- 
mittee make funds available for the initi- 
ation of immediate construction on this 
project which is so vital to the defense 
of the Puget Sound area. 


F. E. P. C. Is Insurance at Low Cost 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1944 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I under- 
stand that the President and the Bureau 
of the Budget have sent to the Congress a 
proposed budget for the Committee on 
Fair Employment Practice, asking for a 
total of $585,000. This sum will sup- 
port the Committee—F. E. P. C.- and the 
work it is doing to insure that every man 
and woman gets a chance to help pro- 
duce the materials we need to win this 
war. 

Incidentally, the committee has as 
great a value from the point of view of 
national morale. Every step we take to 
show all segments of our population that 
we are not hypocrites, that this is a 
nation of all the people, and that every 
Americen is wanted, helps to keep every- 
one enthusiastic for our war effort. Ev- 
erytime an employer says to a Negro, a 
Jew, or a Spanish-American that he can- 


not do a job, only because of his race, or 
his religion, or his national background, 
millions of Americans have their faith in 
America shaken and other millions won- 
der whether this war is really serious. If 
it is, we cannot afford to turn down any- 
a who is willing, anxious, and ready to 
elp. 

The purpose and program of the Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment Practice ap- 
pears to me constructive and essential, 
but even if I had any doubts, I would still 
consider it more profitable to support 
such a program than run the risk of our 
war effort losing the wholehearted sup- 
port or the full benefits of millions of 
loyal citizens. In a certain sense the 
fair employment policy expressed in 
Presidential Executive Order 9346 is 
nothing more than good insurance—pro- 
tecting our home fences, insuring against 
any attempted inroads on a united front, 
helping to insure the highest national 
morale. And the cost of this insurance 
is low. 

The budget of the Committee on Fair 
Practice is $585,000. If Tojo felt he could 
corrupt just 1,000 of our Negro citizens 
into saboteurs, he would gladly spend 10 
times that amount to enlist them in his 
cause. If Hitler dreamed he could turn 
our 3,000,000 Spanish-Americans of the 
Southwest against this Nation he would 
spend not half a million but many mil- 
lions to do his dirty work. What a pit- 
tance, therefore, is $585,000 if it is used 
to strengthen democracy and to demon- 
strate to substantial segments of our 
people that they have a stake in this 
country. 

Indeed, $585,000 means that every 
American will be investing less than one- 
half of 1 cent—forty-five one-hundredths 
of a penny—in this experiment in hu- 
man relations and democracy. And who 
would say that the experiment is not 
even worth the trial? I think it is worth 
it, and I think, like the quality of mercy, 
it will bless and benefit both those who 
sponsor the experiment and those for 
whom it is intended. Our merest imagi- 
nation can easily tell how much more 
expensive it might be if our so-called 
minority groups—racial, religious, and 
so on—were not fighting on our side, 
united to defeat Hitlerism. 


Laundry Price Increases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


‘HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1944 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter: 


THE LAUNDRY BOARD OF TRADE 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Philadelphia, Pa., January 21, 1944, 
Mr. WALTER THOMPSON, 
Office of Price Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mn. THompson: The O. P. A. Re- 
gional Office in New York has issued an order 
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granting price increases to the Philadelphia 
laundries, 

On behalf of our committee I wish to take 
this occasion to go on reccrd as expressing 
our appreciation of the prompt and ener- 
getic manner in which the New York and 
Philadelphia staffs completed the processing 
of our applications and issued the order. 

The War Labor Board issued their decision 
on December 14. Final information from the 
individual laundries as to the exact cost of 
the wage increase reached the Philadelphia 
O. P. A. office during the week of December 
29, and the price increases were publicly an- 
nounced January 7 to be effective January 
10. This prompt action, we believe, deserves 
the recognition that is here expressed. 

Very truly yours, 
CHANTRY W. Davis, 
Secretary. 


Do You Want To Werk for Your Board 
and Clothes? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF ARO é 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1944 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, to judge 
from the stream of letters being received 
by the Members of Congress from many 
sections of the country advocating tech- 
nocracy, it is apparent that many 
thoughtless people fail to appreciate the 
blessings. they enjoy under our form of 
government or understand the longing 
of people in foreign lands to come to 
America and share the blessing of good 
government that is the birthright of 
every United States citizen. 

In answer to one of these critics there 
is inserted herewith a letter from a tech- 
nocrat and my reply: 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
Representative COMPTON I. WHITE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE SR. In answer to a letter that 
I wrote you some time ago I received a copy 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp which had 
technocracy’s total conscription program in 
it. It also had received the coup Ce grace of 
Washington cess-pool politics. Across the 
top was written, Do you want to work for 
your board and clothes? This is a direct 
sneer and double-cross of those 12,000,000 
American boys that have been stripped of the 
privilege to chisel their fellow Americans, 
which politics still enjoys. 

About 97 percent of Americans never had 
anyway near the food and clothes that they 
could consume. Total conscription would be 
a rise in the standard of living to these peo- 
ple, plus the elimination of the functional 
incompetent in our Congress. 

Politicians can do only two things—that 
is tax their fellow Americans and then spend 
the money keeping themselves in office. The 
great American “sucker” has been trimmed 
so many times for his golder fleece that he 
has turned out to be a Mexican hairless. The 
social winds are again blowing in the Moun- 
tain States. One billion four hundred mil- 
lion pounds of wood. surplus; mines, steel 
mills, ammunition plants closed, with the 
cattle and agricultural industries losing 
money. Yes, Mr. Senator, board and clothes 
will look pretty good to the people of Idaho 
and Utah by the time this year rolls around 
to an end. 
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We, the people, are interested in getting 
the war over, and it doesn’t matter if we are 
fed and clothed a little poorly, as we have 
always managed to get along on a half- 
empty stomach and thread-bare clothes, 
while our wizards of Washington voted 
themselves more salary or retirement bene- 
fits. About one more year of political bung- 
ling and roe people will retire all politicians 

ently. 

Total conscription was endorsed by the Nez 
Perce, Idaho, Grange and many of the local 
unions so my friends have told me. Uncle 
Sam is the largest and most reliable pay- 
master on this continent, therefore, we all 
want on his pay roll the same as you Mr, 
Senator. Can you blame us after reviewing 
the surrounding circumstances that Idaho 
and Utah are faced with? 

Sincerely yours, 4 
T. E. PATTISON. 
HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES 
Washtngton, D. C., March, 21, 1944, 
Mr. T. E. PATTISON, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Dear Mr. Patrison: Answering your un- 
dated letter recently received, it is interest- 
ing to have an expression of your views as 
deduced from your consideration of the pro- 
posal for universal conscription made by the 
supporters of technocracy. 

If the effect of human experience in experi- 
menting with the several forms of govern- 
ment that have been tried in the past, and 
the hardship and misery that has been en- 
dured by humanity as a result of the failure 
of these forms of government to vouchsafe 
to man the blessing he sought to achieve is 
lost on you—then your lack of perception is 
to be regretted. All the benefits you and the 
Technocrats seek to bestow on the American 
people were the portion of the Russian people 
under ‘the regime of the Bolsheviki—com- 
monly called communism—collective farm- 
ing and industry, socialized family relations— 
with its trail of hunger, destitution, slavery, 
and death—with the difference that the Rus- 
sians had never known or enjoyed the civil- 
izing influence of good government, a birth- 
right the American people can lose by experi- 
menting with technocracy and its dictators. 

America is a good place—and has a good 
government. Russia may be a better place, 
and have a better government in your estima- 
tion. Russia is a vast country rich in re- 
sources, backward in development, thinly 
populated, and strongly governed by condi- 
tions that doubtless fit in with your ideals, 
It may be that the solution of your problem, 
and the vindication of your ideals of govern- 
ment, would be effected by a transfer from 
our misgoverned country to this land of vast 
resources, ideal principles of civilization, and 
strong government control. If you decide to 
make the experiment, it will be very interest- 
ing to compare notes with you after a pro- 
longed experience in testing the form of gov- 
ernment you now propose for this country. 

Sincerely yours, 
COMPTON I. WHITE, 
Member of Congress. 


The Pacific Theater of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 21, 1944 


Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I desire to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address on 


how our Government has conducted the 
war in the Pacific, delivered by my friend 
and colleague from New Mexico [Mr. 
FERNANDEZ] over radio station KFUN, 
Las Vegas, N. Mex., last Sunday, March 
19, at a public service program series 
known as Your Public Representative 
Speaks, in which the Governor, the 
Senators, and the Members of Congress 
from New Mexico participate in rotation, 
providing them an opportunity to make 
regular reports to their constituents, 
The address follows: 


Fellow citizens, I am grateful for the op- 
portunity of speaking to you on this pro- 
gram. My time is limited, of course, and I 
shall speak only on one subject—one on 
which New Mexico is peculiarly interested— 
the Government’s conduct with respect to the 
Pacific theater of war. 

When Japan struck at Pearl Harbor, Ger- 
many and Italy immediately declared war 
on the United States. That meant we were 
suddenly at war with three powerful nations, 
the most dangerous of which, immediately 
and in the long run, was Germany. 

At that moment Germany was the strong- 
est and most powerful nation on the face of 
the earth. She stood poised at the gates of 
Moscow, Leningrad, and Stalingrad. The 
Ukraine had been conquered, and the Ger- 
mans were within reach of the Caucasus. 

On the British front Germany and Italy 
were closing in on the Suez Canal. The fall 
of Suez was confidently expected by them. 
That would effectively close the Mediter- 
ranean to the world, cut the British in two, 
and would make possible a pincer movement 
between Germany and Japan that would 
result in their joining hands across India. 

Pearl Harbor was only one more piece in 
the Nazi pattern of war which Hitler had 
said would determine the destiny of Ger- 
many for the next 1,000 years. Germany, 
Italy, and Japan together formed the Axis, 
but Germany supplied the guiding spirit— 
the brains and the strategy. Germany's su- 
preme moment to round out her master race 
theory of world domination had arrived, and 
Germany chose the time and place for Ja- 
pan's contribution. 

The Pearl Harbor move in that design was 
simple. 

Get Japan to strike by stealth at Pearl 
Harbor, and the angry, impulsive Americans 
would send their pitifully inadequate fleet 
racing to the Pacific, and to death and de- 
struction. So Hitler thought. That would 
relieve the archenemy in the Atlantic. 

Get Japan to strike at Singapore—bastion 
of British power—and Britain would be 
forced by its people to do likewise. So Hitler 
thought. 

Had we so acted, Germany’s purpose to close 
the Suez Canal and strike through the Near 
East to join hands with Japan across India 
and Burma would have been consummated. 

But Germany miscalculated once again the 
character and capacity of a free people to 
think and act in time of peril and distress. 

On the day of Pearl Harbor we had a total 
of 1,157 combat planes. Of those, 526 were 
strategically located to meet possible attack 
on the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. 
Within a few hours that number had been 
reduced to 176. 

I have no figures as to the British, but 
you will remember that the powerful British 
battleships, Prince of Wales and Repulse, 
were in the area, and within 3 days they 
lay at the bottom of the sea—sent there 
because the Japanese had airpower and the 
Allies had not. 

With death and destruction raining from 
the air, the American and Filipino soldiers 
fought for months, anxiously scanning the 
skies for help that never came. They did 
not know it had been destroyed at Pearl 
Harbor. Their valor can only be matched 
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by the suffering and patient fortitude of 
their fathers, mothers, and wives at home 
these many months. 

While the battle raged in the Philippines, 
and we listened with grief to the reports, 
the natural impulse of a people under such 
circumstances would have been to demand 
that the ships and soldiers, and the few 
planes we had, be dispatched immediately 
to that front over 6,000 miles away. That 
is what Hitler counted on. Our people 
knew better. They knew that without tre- 
mendous air and sea forces of the kind 
needed under the situation created by the 
treachery of the Japs, it would be murder 
for our boys—suicide without the least hope 
of reaching the objective. We would deci- 
mate our forces and make more distant the 
day of liberation. 

Be it said to the credit of our American 
people that they did not behave as Hitler 
thought and planned that they would. It is 
not the first time that American democracy 
has demonstrated its capacity for discern- 
ment and restraint. 

What forces we did have, we did not shelve. 

Within 30 days after Pearl Harbor a con- 
tingent of our soldiers landed in Ireland. 
Within 90 days another contingent was land- 
ed there. Trucks, tanks, guns continued to 
flow to England and Russia, contrary to Ger- 
many’s expectations, and much to her dis- 
may. Our military chiefs announced to the 
world that Americans and British would pro- 
ceed to defeat Germany first. The weary de- 
fenders of Europe were heartened, morale 
held—their efforts were redoubled. Germany 
did not close the Suez Canal. Instead, she 
and Italy were thrown out of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Realizing her error, Germany forsook her 
Japanese ally and co-conspirator, and has 
been engaged ever since trying to save her 
own self. By grabbing at the throat of the 
German aggressor close at hand, we kept that 
enemy from assisting Japan until we could 
reach for its throat. 

As the days and weeks stretched into 
months, and as our power grew and began to 
be felt in north Africa and elsewhere in 
Europe, very naturally the American people, 
in the Congress, in the press, and on the 
street, showed signs of impatience in regard 
to the Pacific, and many were the grlef-strick- 
en citizens who angrily concluded that their 
demands for greater help to MacArthur were 
being ignored and unheeded. 

The fact is that those demands, perfectly 
proper and understandable, were not only 
heeded but anticipated from the very incep- 
tion of the war. 

Strategy with respect to the Pacific had 
not been neglected or ignored. It was fully 
determined as to every detail by conferences 
participated in by our military chiefs. But 
its details and its operation had been con- 
cealed for obvious reasons. That important 
strategy, we were told, would be revealed by 
guns in action and thus only. 

It could not be told then, but it can be 
told now, that our Government set about 
immediately to build and transport to the 
Pacific a naval and air armada so strong 
that at the appointed time it could strike 
“from north, from the south, from the east, 
and from the west,” in pincer movements of 
our own, designed to overwhelm and defeat 
the Japanese on such broad fronts that they 
could never tell where it would strike next. 
So carefully was.the secret guarded, that few 
realized what was going on. Listen to the 
words of the late Raymond Clapper, one of 
the best-informed reporters in Washington, 
when, on last January, he went to Australia. 

“T have already visited,” he said, “some of 
the Pacific and have seen acres of supplies. 
Even the first quick glance shows that prepa- 
rations for the Pacific war are far more ad- 
vanced than I had realized. Cértainly our 
forces in the Pacific are not being starved. 
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On the contrary, there has been a long period 
of building up.” 

While the war in Russia and Europe and 
our part in it has been dramatized daily, 
many of our good citizens wondered, and 
wept, at what they thought was heartless in- 
action in the Pacific. But when the deeds of 
the Nation come to be recorded by history, 
the secret gigantic work of America in the 
Pacific will stand out above and beyond the 
battles of Europe in magnitude of achieve- 
ment. 

A fleet such as the world has never seen 
was built, equipped, transported and made 
ready for concerted action, while we carried 
on a holding fight from the cold Aleutians on 
the north to Guadalcanal, thousands of miles 
to the south. 

At the appointed time, on January 23, this 
armada began to speak through its guns and 
planes and bombers. It will continue to 
roar death and destruction until Japan is 
conquered. On January 23, the Marshall 
Islands, 2,400 miles from Pearl Harbor, were 
breached by 2,000,000 tons of ships. Subse- 
quent events proved that the offensive had 
begun—an offensive on a waterfront more 
than twice as long as the Russian front. 

Over on the Burma end, British, American, 
and Chinese land forces are on the move, 
with 2,000 Japs killed at the first onslaught 
and more on the run, 

On February 16 the biggest force of air- 
craft carriers ever assembled, guarded by 
destroyers, cruisers, and battleships, launched 
an attack on Truk and left 200 planes burn- 
ing and sent 19 Japanese ships to the bottom. 
It was here, in their most important base, 
that the Japanese were caught completely by 
surprise and their planes burned on the 
ground. The Chiefs of Staff of the Japanese 
Imperial Army and Navy were fired. 

In a period of a few weeks attack after 
attack in widely separated groups of islands 
have been made hundreds and thousands of 
miles apart—in the Admiralty Islands, at 
Kavieng, and north on the Marianas, and at 
Paramushiro, north of Tokyo. Last Sunday 
the press reported that one-half million Japa- 
nese have been killed in the Pacific up to 
date. MacArthur reports 72,000 Japs now 
isolated at Rabaul, Kavieng, and New Guinea, 
and destined to defeat or starvation, It is 

- important to note that it will not be neces- 
sary to take every island on the way. Many 
will be bypassed, their supply line cut, and 
the Japanese left to starve or surrender. 

Germany has not been licked yet, but 
Admiral Nimitz, Commander in Chief of the 
Pacific, has made it plain that the war against 
Japan need not wait the outcome in Europe. 
“The war in Europe,” he said a month ago, 
“is another war.” 

The fact of the matter is, that, notwith- 
standing what your Government has said in 
the past for the benefit and enlightenment of 
the enemy, we have fought and ill continue 
to fight vigorously the two wars at the same 
time. When two enemies attack, you do not 
grapple with one and permit the other to 
stab you in the back, 


Office of Price Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. HOWARD J. McMURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1944 


Mr. McMURRAY. Mr. Speaker, the 
following statement was taken from the 
annual report of Butler Bros., for the 
year ended December 30, 1943, issued to 


its stockholders over the name of its 
president, Thomas B. Freeman. 

This company is a Chicago business 
house, doing a wholesale and retail busi- 
ness totaling $121,000,000, with opera- 
tions extending throughout the Nation. 

Said Mr. Freeman, its president: 

In general, price advances at all distribu- 
tion levels have been slow and gradual, and 
they have not approached World War No. 1 
proportions, We believe that the Office of 
Price Administration has made a genuine 
contribution to the Nation's economy. 


Such a statement coming from one of 
our Nation’s business leaders and made 
to his 16,000 stockholders is an expres- 
sion of the growing appreciation on the 
part of business of the great service be- 
ing rendered to the Nation by the Office 
of Price Administration. It deserves the 
attention of the Congress. 


Plight of Mint Producers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1944 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letters from Prof. 
Paul M. Harmen, of Michigan State Col- 
lege, and Mr. N. P. Beebe, president of 
the Essential Growers of Michigan, con- 
cerning the threatened extinction of the 
American peppermint industry. 

These letters tell a sorry story of how 
the Washington bureaucrats have set out 
to utterly destroy an entire industry— 
an industry which is the lifeblood of hun- 
dreds of farmers in northern Indiana and 
Michigan. I call them to the attention 
of every Member of Congress who is in- 
terested in preserving a sound economy 
for the American farmer: 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE AND APPLIED SCIENCE, 
East Lansing, March 18, 1944. 
The Honorable Gro. W. GILLIE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Mr. Gim: I am enclosing herewith 
a letter from Mr. N. P. Beebe, together with a 
resolution. Mr. Beebe planned to write this 
letter to you several weeks ago but, unfor- 
tunately, his illness prevented it. 

I wish to add a word regarding this matter 
of governmental regulation of the pepper- 
mint oil industry. I have just completed a 
series of all-day muck meetings in 17 of the 
muck counties of the State, in the course of 
which I have contacted a large number of 
mint growers. The question which has been 
asked me time after time, has been, “Shall I 
cut my acreage of mint or do you think the 
O. P. A. still may give us a fair.deal?” 

You are probably aware of the fact that 
Indiana and Michigan together produce 
about 80 percent of the Nation’s supply. of 
mint oll. This oil is an essential crop and 
large quantities of it have been purchased 
in the form ef gum and candy for the armed 
forces, and as oil for lend-lease export. The 
extremely wet conditions of last spring re- 
sulted in a very weedy condition of many 
fields, so that large areas were entirely aban- 
doned or now haye such a poor stand of mint 
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roots that the growers must plant new fields 
if they are to continue to maintain their 
acreage. They will not go to this additional 
expense if there is to be no future in pro- 
ducing the crop. Because of the unfavor- 
able weather conditions, most of the growers 
produced their mint oil at a considerable 
loss. If the O. P. A. will not make any ad- 
justment in ceiling for such a disastrous sea- 
son as 1943, what can the mint growers hope 
for in the future? 

The large manufacturing consumers of 
mint oil have recognized the seriousness of 
the situation and have met with the O. P. A. 
in Washington and have urged a $7 ceiling 
for the 1943 oil. They were given sufficient 
incouragement by the O. P. A. so that they 
advised the growers, when the oil was re- 
leased for sale on January 1, that they hold 
their oil until the ceiling is raised. These 
consumers have agreed to pay this higher 
price, and not to increase the price of their 
products, in order to insure a sufficient acre- 
age of mint in 1944. 

In a month's time, the mint growers should 
be setting out new fields. Right now they 
should be ordering ample fertilizer for these 
fields, repairs for their mint stills, and other 
machinery. Instead they are disgusted and 
discouraged, and have been attending my 
meetings for the purpose of deciding on 
whether they should substitute other crops 
or seed their land down. At present they 
can see, in the unrestricted importation of 
Brazilian oil, nothing but ruination for the 
United States mint industry and aid to the 
enemy. They all feel that the imported oll 
either came from Japan originally or was 
produced by Japanese in Brazil, with the 
same ultimate result. 

Thanking you for any assistance you can 
give this group of farmers, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
PAUL M. HARMEN, 
Professor of Soil Science. 


ESSENTIAL OIL GROWERS OF MICHIGAN, 
March 18, 1944. 
Hon. Gro, W. GILLIE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Grim: At a meeting of the Es- 
sential Oil Growers of Michigan, held at East 
Lansing February 4, which was attended by 
representatives from all the principal mint 
districts of Michigan, th accompanying res- 
olution was adopted. 

This resolution was adopted on account of 
the following orders issued by the O. P. A. 
and W. F. A.: 

I. O. P. A. issued an order August 14, 1942, 
establishing a ceiling price of $5.50 on pep- 
permint and $3.50 on spearmint to the dealer. 
This ceiling did not work out satisfactorily 
to the dealer because the growers sold their 
crop direct to the consumer, 

II. A letter was sent out by O. P. A. July 14, 
1943, stating a proposed price of $5 on pep- 
permint and $3 on spearmint and asking for 
suggestions. In reply to this letter, the di- 
rectors of the Essential Oil Growers of Michi- 
gan met at East Lansing and adopted resolu- 
tions protesting against this price and asking 
for a price of $7.50 for peppermint and $8 per 
pound for spearmint, and forwarded same to 
the O. P. A. in Washington. Further, we sent 
a Committee to Washington who met with the 
O. P. A. and presented figures showing the 
cost of production, but accomplished nothing. 
They preferred to use the parity rule estab- 
lished by some theorist in Washington which 
does not take into consideration the higher 
cost of everything entering into production, 
and especially higher wages and the ineffi- 
ciency of labor. ` 

III. Order No. 81, September 23, 1943, from 
W. F. A., freezing peppermint and spearmint 
oils, By this order the crops were placed un- 
der the supervision of a director appointed 
by W. F. A., with authority to delegate his 
powers to any person employed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, also to give manufac- 
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turers a right to use a certain percent of the 
amount of oil they used in 1941. Under this 
order the growers were not allowed to sell any 
portion of their crop without a permit. This 
order has worked a hardship and an injustice 
on the growers. They have been compelled 
to put the expense of growing the crop 
in 1943 income and to sell the crop in 1944. 

IV. Order No. 472, September 24, estab- 
lished the prices to the grower of $5.50 per 
pound on peppermint and $3.50 on spearmint 
and placed the ceilings 50 cents per pound 
higher to the dealers. 

V. Amendment No. 1, effective November 1, 
1943, revoking order of September 23, 1943, 
and permitting consumer to use quantities 
e e than limitations contained in original 
order, 

VI. Order, January 1, 1944, set forth the 
amount different manufacturers can use. 
Provided how they could get relief, i. e., by 
petitioning the Director, but giving the Di- 
rector absolute and final power to make the 
decision. 

VII, January 28, 1944, consumers ordered 
to file inventory of oil on hand. 

Now we find that thousands of pounds of 
menthol, dementholized oil, and natural 
peppermint oil are available from Brazil. 
This is being offered in lots up to 100,000 
pounds. The Drug Reporter, a drug paper 
published in New York, in a recent article 
estimates that Brazil will have a million 
pounds of peppermint oil which is equal to 
the yearly average in the United States for 
the last 10 years. It is reported that this oil 
is being admitted duty free by virtue of the 
power delegated to the President to remove 
the duty. We claim that it is impossible for 
Brazil to increase its production in a few 
years to the above amount and we belfeve 
that a large portion of said oll was produced 
in Japan and was brought into Brazil through 
certain South American countries and then 
sold duty free to importers in the United 
States. 

We, the Essential OIl Growers of Michigan, 
request a duty of at least $2 per pound. Un- 
less we have protection, the essential oil 
growers of the United States, who have in- 
vested large sums of money in land and 
equipment, are ruined. 

At the present ceiling price established by 
the W. F. A—namely, $5.50 on peppermint 
and $3.50 on spearmint—many growers will 
have to discontinue the growing of essential 
oils. At a respresentative meeting of Essen- 
tial Oil Growers of Michigan held February 4, 
1944, 96.9 percent declared that they would 
decrease their acreage or entirely discontinue 
the production of peppermint and spearmint 
oil, provided the O. P. A. and W. F. A. did not 
raise the ceiling price. 


Anything you can do to protect the essen- ` 


tial ofl growers and dealers in the United 
States by securing a higher duty and higher 
ceiling price will be greatly appreciated. 
Sincerely yours, 
N. P. BEEBE, 
President. 

Whereas certain governmental agencies of 
this Nation, and especially the O. P. A. and 
W. F. A. branches, have failed to 
the war essentiality of peppermint oil as a 
crop; and 

Whereas the activities of these agencies 

have tended to discourage the production of 

this crop in this Nation, and have encour- 
aged its production in foreign countries and 
the importation of competitive foreign oils, 
to the threatened complete destruction of 
the peppermint industry in the United States 
of America; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the Essential Oil Grow- 
ers of Michigan, assembled at Michigan State 
College at East Lansing this fourth day of 
February, 1944, do hereby protest against 
this continued discrimination against the 
United States peppermint industry by the 
O. P. A. and W. F. A. branches of the Gov- 
ernment by their enforcement of lower-than- 


cost-of-production ceilings, and that we urge 
the placing of tariffs against the importation 
of peppermint oil which will guarantee to 
the United States producer at least as much 
net return as would be received by the for- 
eign producer competing with the American 
mint grower; and be it further 

Resolved, That we petition the Congress of 
the United States for such assistance as will 
insure the life of the United States pepper- 
mint industry, and that copies of this reso- 
lution be forwarded to the several Senators 
and Representatives who represent the mint- 
producing States. 


The National Defense Requires the An- 
nexation of the Mandated Japanese 
Islands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesduy, March 22, 1944 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor», I offer for inclusion 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a most 
timely editorial which appeared within 
the week of March 13, 1944, in the Sacra- 
mento Bee, the Fresno Bee, and the Mo- 
desto Bee, central California newspapers 
of widespread circulation under the title 
or caption of “Pacific Islands Should Be 
America’s for Keeps.” 

As these islands are of tremendous 
strategic value in the defense of our 
country, a failure to recognize the impor- 
tance of their annexation and to govern 
ourselves accordingly would be folly, in- 
deed, a folly that might well be the cause 
of a third world war, a contemplation 
too tragic for adequate description. 

The editorial to which I have just re- 
ferred is the following: 

PACIFIC ISLANDS SHOULD BE AMERICA’S FOR KEEPS 

Edward Stettinius, Acting Secretary of 
State, shortly will go to London for a series 
of conferences with British and Russian For- 
eign Office officials respecting vital nonmili- 
tary aspects of the war. 

One of the subjects almost sure to be dis- 
cussed is the Allied policy with respect to 
post-war Germany, upon which to date no 
general agreement has been reached. 

Another of particular interest to Americans 
on the west coast is the ultimate disposition 
of the Pacific islands already taken by Ameri- 
can forces or later to be occupied in the drive 
toward the Philippines and China. 

Twice in the past American diplomats failed 
dismally to assess these Pacific islands at their 
true value. 

After the Spanish-American War, when the 
United States took the Philippines from 
Spain, most of these atolls also could have 
become the property of Uncle Sam. Instead, 
they were left under Spanish sovereignty and 
Spain thereafter ceded them to Germany. 

The ball was muffed for the second time 
after World War No. 1, when, with American 
approval and consent, the mandate was given 
to Japan, under the pledge that none of them 
was to be fortified, 

Americans generally were naive enough to 
believe then this pledge would be kept. We 
have been educated differently now, but at 
what a cost! 

In his message to Congress on September 
17, 1943, President Rooseyelt said: 
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“Japan will never again have authority over 
the islands mandated to her by the League of 
Nations.” 

If not Japan, who? 

Is there any other answer than the United 
States? 

That is not “power politics” or a “new 
American imperialism,” as some pacifists al- 
ready are saying, but plain common sense. 

In a post-war period of air power, their 
permanent possession is vital to the future 
security of America and also to the mainte- 
nance of peace in the Pacific. They consti- 
tute a life line to the Philippines and to China 
and a bulwark against any aggressive moves 
which future Japanese war lords might con- 
template. 

Had they thus been developed in the 20 
years after 1919 the probabilities are there 
would have been no aggression by Japan in 
the Orient. 

The disposition of these islands, therefore, 
is a matter on which our diplomats should 
take a stand just as strong as has Russia 
regarding her western boundary. 

They are or soon will be in America’s pos- 
session. 

Let us keep them that way. 


Lawyers on the Staff of the O. P. A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALFRED L. BULWINKLE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1944 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gressman Lours E. MILLER in the course 
of his Lincoln Day address, reprinted in 
the Appendix of the Record, page A804, 
said: 

One agency of this New Deal octopus, the 
O. P. A., boasts a proud pay roll listing over 
2,700 lawyers while a similar organization in 
England after which the Washington plan was 
largely copied gets along with only 10 attor- 
neys. 


On February 23, 1944, Congressman 
Gavin made a similar statement which 
appesrs in the Record of that date on 
page 1973. 

Actually there are not now and never 
have been 2,700 lawyers employed by the 
Office of Price Administration. The fact 
is that as of the end of 1943 there were 
1,360 lawyers on the O. P. A. staff, 1,340 
less than the total claimed by Congress- 
man MILLER. Of these 1,360 lawyers, 297 
serve the national office of O. P. A., and 
the remaining 1,062 the 9 regional of- 
fices, 106 district offices, and more than 
300 defense rental areas. They handle 
all legal work on price, rent, and ration- 
ing regulations, including drafting, inter- 
pretations—amounting to 150,000 per 
month—adjustments, litigation in the 
Emergency Court of Appeals, and all en- 
forcement activities. 

The statement with reference to Eng- 
land and its 10 attorneys is wholly mis- 
leading. In England there are 10 attor- 
neys in the Ministry of Food. However, 
there are 4 other agencies in England 
which handle price and rationing. These 
are the Board of Trade, the Ministry of 
Supply, the Ministry of Health, and the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power. We do not 
have the number of attorneys employed 
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in these other agencies but it should be 
noted that the figure of 10 used by Con- 
gressman MILLER applies only to the main 
office of 1 of the 5 agencies having 
to do with price control, rationing, and 
rent in England. This does not include 
a very large number of attorneys em- 
ployed in the field offices of the Ministry 
of Food, as well as those of the other 
agencies, 

In the absence of precise figures on 
numbers of attorneys employed in each 
of the 5 different agencies which com- 
pare with the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, certain points should be noted: 
In the first place, British industry is 
relatively compact, closely integrated, 
and uniform; secondly, British wartime 
controls are much tighter and much 
more direct than those in this country. 
Thus virtually all food in England is 
purchased by the Government and dis- 
tributed under its direct control; cloth- 
ing is regulated through a high degree 
of standardization and there is no gas- 
oline for nonoccupational purposes. All 
of this enormously simplifies the formu- 
lation, administration, and enforcement 
of regulations. Add to this fact that 
England’s population is less than one- 
third that of the United States, while 
the area of the United States is more 
than 32 times that of England. 

It is also worth noting that the Min- 
istry of Food in England in 1942 handled 
33,811 enforcement proceedings through 
attorneys not on the pay rolls of the 
Ministry of Food but specifically re- 
tained for each particular case in ac- 
cordance with British custom. If we 
assume that each case required only 8 
hours. for complete handling, the full- 
time service of 108 attorneys would be 
required. 

Thus, putting aside the wholly differ- 
ent legal background in England, the 
O. P. A. legal staff is certainly not at 
all out of line with British experience. 


Protecting the Interests of Fighting 
Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EVAN HOWELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1944 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
amplify and supplement my speech on 
the floor of this House 2 days ago, March 
20, with reference to my support of the 
American Legion’s “bill of rights“ for 
American veterans of World War No. 2 
and their dependents. 

As you will recall at that time I urged 
Members of the House to take proper 
steps at the earliest possible moment to 
enact the proper legislation into law, sub- 
ject, of course, to complete and open 
hearings so that the interests of all cate- 
gories of service men and women are 
fully protected, and premised on the basic 
principles of the Legion’s “bill of rights,” 


At this time I want to remind my col- 
leagues of the fact that since I have 
been privileged to represent the Twen- 
ty-first Congressional District of Illi- 
nois, beginning on January 3, 1941, and 
continuing up to the present time, I 
have actively supported all equitable 
legislation providing not only for the 
welfare and interests of every man and 
woman who has worn or who is wearing 
the uniform of the armed services of the 
United States, but also for their families 
and dependents as well. I am glad to 
observe that even before the American 
Legion’s “bill of rights” was introduced 
in both the Senate and the House; that 
the membership of both bodies had al- 
ready passed a series of bills of this na- 
ture, and they are now accepted laws of 
the United States. 

So that the Members of this House 
can be more fully advised, I recently re- 
quested the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice of the Library of Congress to pre- 
pare a compilation of legislation of this 
nature considered and approved by the 
Seventy-seventh Congress and also the 
Seventy-eighth Congress extending over 
a period from January 3, 1941, long be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, up to and including 
the present time. 

I am pleased to include herein the 
aforesaid compilation, together with my 
voting record with reference thereto, to 
demonstrate to you and also to the good 
citizens of the Twenty-first Illinois Con- 
gressional District of Illinois my whole- 
hearted support of all equitable legisla- 
tion of a national character relating to 
American veterans, man and woman 
alike. 

The compilation, made on the basis 
of the official transcripts of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record for the Seventy- 
seventh and Seventy-eighth Congresses, 
follows: 


Votine Record oF Hon. Evan HOWELL, REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FOR THE TWENTY- 
FIRST ILLINOIS DISTRICT (CHRISTIAN, Macov- 
PIN, MONTGOMERY, AND SANGAMON COUN- 
TIES) 

SEVENTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS (JANUARY 3, 1941- 

DECEMBER 29, 1942) 


Pay Readjustment Act of 1942 (to raise 
pay of enlisted men of sixth grade from $48 


-to $54, and those in seventh grade from $42 to 


$50). Mr. HoWEIL's vote, “yea.” : 
On passage. Mr. Howett's vote, “yea.” 

On conference report with instructions 
that the House insist on base pay of $50 per 
month. Mr. Howenu’s vote, yea.“ 

On conference report with instructions on 
provisions for certain retired officers. Mr, 
HoweEL’'s vote, paired “for.” 

On conference report. Mr, HowELL’s vote, 
paired “for.” 


SEVENTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS (JANUARY 6, 
TO PRESENT TIME) 


Liberalization of family allowances for 
servicemen’s dependents, Mr. Howe u's vote, 

Mustering-out pay ($100 for veterans of 
less than 60 days; $200 for veterans serving in 
excess of 60 days in continental United States; 
$300 for overseas veterans). Congressman 
HOWELL was recorded in favor of this bill by 
means of a general pair, since he was absent 
from Washington when it was called up on 
January 19, 1944, inasmuch as he Was a mem- 
ber of the House and Senate special commit- 
tee accompanying the remains of the late 
William H. Wheat, Representative in Con- 


1943, 
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gress from Champaign, III., who died Janu- 
ary 16. 

On agreeing to conference report, Mr, 
HowELL’s vote, “yea.” 

Increasing monthly rate of compensation or 
pension, Final passage. Mr. HOwELL’s vote, 
“veg,” 

8 rate of pensions of World War 
veterans. Mr. Howe .u’s vote, “yea.” 

Emergency maternity and infant care for 
wives of enlisted men. Mr. Howe's vote, 
“yea.” 


If the Democratic Process Is To Be Pre- 
served, the Constitution Should Be 
Amended To Vindicate the Principle of 
Majority Rule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


cr 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1944 


* 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, there 
are a great many of our fellow Americans 
who are beginning to believe as a con- 
sequence of the frequent vetoes of leg- 
islation which’ has been regularly en- 
acted by substantial majorities by the 
representatives of the people, vetoes 
which, in effect, give the Chief Executive 
a greater voting power in the legisla- 
tive branch of our Government of which 
he is not a Member than is possessed 
by one less than two-thirds of its mem- 
bership, this coupled with the frequently 
repeated efforts of the Chief Executive 
to avoid the plain mandates of the Con- 
stitution relating to the ratification of 
treaties by two-thirds of the Members 
of the Senate by arbitrarily renaming 
our international compacts. “Executive 
Agreements” and treating them as some- 
thing different than treaties, this, as 
his apologists assert, to prevent a minor- 
ity control in that Chamber, that the 
Constitution will have to be amended if 
the democratic process is to be vindi- 
cated. - 

An amendment which will grant to the 
Representatives of the people in the na- 
tional legislature the- right to reenact 
legislation by a simple majority vote 
after a Presidential veto has been an- 
nounced, and an amendment which will 
authorize the ratification of treaties by 
a majority vote of the Members of both 
Houses of the Congress, rather than by 
the votes of more than two-thirds of 
Members of the Senate alone, as the 
Constitution now provides, seems to be 
the answer to the problem which now 
grows so rapidly in stature. 

As one of the greatest and most pro- 
found thinkers of our Western States, 
the Honorable Chester H. Rowell, editor 
in chief of the San Francisco Chronicle, 
a newspaper of widespread circulation, 
has recently expressed himself in respect 
to one of these subjects in a recent edi- 
torial of unusual excellence, I ask the 
unanimous consent of the membership 
that it may be spread upon the pages of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD as à part of 
my instant remarks: 
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The editorial to which I have just 
referred is the following: 

MINORITY POWER TO JAM TREATIES IN SENATE 
(By Chester Rowell) 

In a recent work on The American Senate 
and World Peace, Prof. Kenneth Colegrove, of 
Northwestern University—as befits his pro- 
fession—goes also into the technical law and 
mathematics of it. Even on these techni- 
Calities, he outlines some very practical situa- 
tions, as well as some novel suggestions for 
meeting them. 

The unique position of our Senate rests 
(1) on the fact that representation of the 
States in the Senate, regardless of popula- 
tion, is equal, and that this is the only pro- 
vision in the Constitution that cannot be 
amended even by the processes ctherwise pro- 
vided therein; (2) that the Senate alone, and 
not Congress, shares with the President sole 
authority over foreign relations; and (3) that 
the Constitution itself requires a two-thirds 
vote of the Senators present (provided they 
are a quorum) to ratify a treaty. 

The first of these provisions, for the equal 
votes of small and large States, is, of course, 
beyond remedy, since it is the only un- 
amendable clause in the Constitution, but 
the others could be met, some by changes in 
the rules or customs of the Senate itseif and 
others by constitutional amendments in the 
regular way. 

Since the required vote is two-thirds of 
the Members present, if a quorum, and a 
quorum at a minimum is 49 of the 96 Sen- 
ators, ratification would require 33 of these 
49, representing 1614 States, while it could 
be defeated by 17, representing 834 States. 

In the most extreme instance, of the nega- 
tive votes coming from the 9 smallest. States 
and the affirmative ones from the 16 largest, 
those for the treaty would represent 88,646,- 
234 people, while the opposition would repre- 
sent 3,584,511. Nevada, with 110,248 popula- 
tion, has the same vote as New York with 
13,479,142. Thus the largest State with its 
2 votes has the same population as the 18 
smallest, with their 36. Or, in the whole 
Senate, the votes representing one-twelfth 
of the people could block the will, in foreign 
relations, of those representing eleven- 
twelfths. 

_ Of course it never goes quite to this mathe- 

matically possible limit. But under the Sen- 
ate rules of seniority and of unlimited de- 
bate, it can and often.does happen that a 
very few Senators, from relatively minor 
States, block or defeat the most important 
international policies. 

And, Senators being yery human and jeal- 
ous of their personal privileges, the motives 
for this opposing minority can be of the 
most various, including sometimes the pet- 
tiest. This did happen, in the defeat of the 
League of Nations and of the World Court, 
as Professor Colegrove points out in detail, 
to which I, as a personal observer at the time, 
could add many more. On the other hand, 
motives equally personal and petty influenced 
the virtually unopposed action of the Senate 
in authorizing, even without a treaty, Amer- 
ican membership in the International Labor 
Office. All this is a tale which would re- 
quire volumes, instead of a paragraph. But 
the cost of it is now unlimited billions and 
nobody can yet guess how many American 
lives. 

The rule of seniority, by which the official 
leaderships in the Senate are held, some- 
times by its most grossly incompetent or un- 
worthy members, and the fact that there are 
such members, could only be cured by a re- 
form in the intelligence and character of 
senatorial action, and of less localism and 
more responsibility by the people in choosing 
them. Neither of these is now in sight, 
though there are indications of waking up, 
toward more adult reactions. 

The objection to proposing other changes 
by constitutional amendments has been the 
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assumption that there would be neither the 
time nor the votes to do it now, and that 
unless done now it would be too late to meet 
the present emergency and might obstruct 
doing it in any other way by starting a de- 
laying debate on irrelevancies, 

To this Professor Colegrove replies that 
the movement among the people is already 
so strong, and it is having so much effect 
even on Senators who are hearing from home, 
that the necessary votes might be had even 
within a few months, This, obviously, is 
debatable. 

But if the votes in Congress could be had, 
there is a little-realized way to speed ratifi- 
cation of an amendment by the States. Con- 
gress has the authority to provide that the 
ratification be either by the legislatures or by 
specially elected conventions. It has never 
been tried, and therefore never decided, that 
Congress, in prescribing the convention 
method, could also determine the date on 
which these conventions should be chosen, 
and also the time at which they should meet 
and within which they must cast their votes. 
The professor thinks this could be done. 

In that event, future amendments to the 
Constitution could be proposed, submitted, 
and ratified within a year or less: 

All of which, if correct, may prove very 
important. The present tendency is to side- 
step treaties by submitting joint resolutions 
by the two Houses instead. So long as a 
Senate minority obstructs, this may be the 
only way. But it is not the best way. 


An Old Friend Talks Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1944 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Bill Cunningham, from the Boston Her- 
ald of March 7, 1944: 

An OLD FRIEND TALKS POLITICS 
(By Bill Cunningham) 

New York, March 6.—Your correspondent 
mentally chewed his nails. The dinner had 
been good. The panatellas had the rich, 
nutty flavor of fine old sherry. It had beena 
shirt-sleeve job of three gentlemen dining 
through benefit of room service in a suite on 
the sixteenth floor of that city-under-one- 
roof known as the Waldorf-Astoria, and now 
the greatest first baseman they ever had up 
around Haverstraw, N. Y., had strolled in and 
was talking with machine-gun vigor about 
life and times and politics and the war. 

They knew him up around Haverstraw as 
“Stretch” Farley, for, with his 6 feet 3 inches 
he could go after the high ones and, no mat- 
ter how wild the third baseman might be, 
Stretch could save him if the throw came 
within 7 feet of the pillow. The world knows 
him, however, as the Honorable James A. 
Farley, and although old friends still call him 
Stretch, the new ones call him General, a 
hold-over from the days when he was Post- 
master General. 

Your correspondent chewed his nails be- 
cause, while the General talked freely, and 
even historically, about the New Deal that he 
had helped create, its figures, its present, and 
its future, as he sees it, annotating it with 
quotations and observations of leaders he's 
talked with, and is talking with constantly, 
in all parts of the country, it was “all in the 
room,” which is to say, off the record, 
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GENERAL'S NAME NEVER LOWER THAN THIRO 


From the standpoint of a reporter, that’s 
the curse of Job, but it’s the canny character- 
istic of most of these gentlemen around whom 
the lightning of Presidential nomination even 
theoretically plays. I don't think Mr. Farley 
figures himself entirely out of it. Not from 
anything he said, but just from common in- 
formation, coupled with the fact that, in all 
split-off movements such as the Woodring 
wedge, Farley’s name is never lower than 
third, in the anti-fourth-term Democratic 
nominational possibilities. Unless it’s first. 

I gathered, too, that the gentleman at least 
wasn't shocked by the mention of himself as 
a candidate even for the Vice Presidency, for 
I told him how a Wellesley police officer, after 
reading me a lecture one midnight for driv- 
ing a little too eagerly on the way home from 
a speech, fell to discussing politics. I ex- 
plained that the gendarme didn't commit 
himself as to his personal politics, but. that 
he did say that, in his opinion, a hard ticket 
to whip would be MacArthur for President 
and Jim Farley for Vice President. 

. “MacArthur to run the war,” I quoted the 
constable as explaining, “and Farley to han- 
dle the politics.” 

- The general didn’t change expression nor 
say a word. There were only a couple of sec- 
onds’ silence, and the conversation rolled 
along without any reference to the Wellesley 
nominaticn. Silence, as the saw has it, means 
consent, I always heard. 

, The general is officially on record concern- 
ing the coming campaign. He was against 
the third term and he's still against it. That 
means he's against the fourth. He has stated 
publicly, and he stated again in that room, 
that he’s against any man being President 
more than two terms. He has stated publicly, 
however, that he will not bolt the party. He 
is against the fourth term evidently and will 
do all he can to block it. If he fails, how- 
ever, and Mr. Roosevelt is renominated, he 
will vote for his party's choice. 

He didn't say that latter within my hear- 
ing, but that’s the common understanding. 
Furthermore, that's the sort of politician the 
General is. In politics that’s supposed to be 
“a right guy.” 

FAVORITE DISSIPATION, LEMON ICE CREAM 


Probably there is not a finer physical speci- 
men in the political scene, nor one in closer 
personal touch with political thought in all 
sections. Most of the major statesmen are 
droopy-looking jobs, with sagged bellies, 
stubby dewlaps, and narrowing shoulders. 
Farley is 6 feet 3 and as straight as a pine. 
He related that he and former Gov. (and 
former Democratic nomination candidate) Al 
Smith had just been swapping yarns in a 
mid-town Turkish bath, and he said at the 
conclusion of the performance, as he trod on 
the scales and tipped the indicator at exactly 
214. His face was as pink and as free from 
lines as a baby’s. His eyes were clear and 
blue and his teeth as white as a toothpaste 
ad's. He neither smokes nor drinks, but lets 
go a fragment of language occasionally that 
would unstick the wig of your maiden Aunt 
Minnie, His favorite dissipation is lemon ice 
cream, 3 
Farley was possibly the greatest politician 
the Washington scene ever has known. He 
brought to the business the personal touch, 
However he did it, nobody in the newspaper 
business ever knew, but all even an obscure 
newspaperman had to do was to mention Jim 
Farley in friendly or complimentary fashion, 
and, in surprisingly short order, a letter Came 
from the great man calling the scribe by his 
first name, thanking him warmly, and clos- 
ing, “Yours, Jim.” j 

He was probably the greatest sender of 
Christmas cards the world ever has known. 
Each Christmas more than 275,000 people re- 
ceived his personal card, so expertly engraved 
in his own handwriting that not even he 
could tell the engraving from the original. 
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Friends come and go, men die and new fig- 
ures replace them, but Farley today probably 
has a vastly larger list of people who consider 
themselves his personal friends than any 
other man in America. Furthermore he keeps 
his contacts and is constantly making new 
ones. The story is that he left Washington 
“without a dime,” meaning that he was 
strictly honest. But now he has a big job 
heading the foreign business of the Coca-Cola 
Co. And he works at it. In fact, he was in 
Boston yesterday, and may still be there, in 
connection with it, 


TRAVELS ENCOMPASS WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


Because of his job he steadily travels all 
over the United States, and all over the West- 
ern Hemisphere, as to the matter of that, but 
in the United States part of it he can’t avoid, 
and doesn't try to avoid, meeting former 
friends and new political personalities. 

Recently he talked with California’s Warren 
in Sacramento, for instance. Shortly before 
that, on his way into and out of Mexico on 
Coca-Cola business, he dropped into Uvalde, 
Tex., for a visit with former Vice President 
John Nance Garner. With all this new in- 
formation and his recent Washington back- 
ground, his lifetime in politics and his per- 
sonal knowledge of all concerned, he comes 
about as close to being able to utter a guess 
as any American living. 

Here in the Waldorf, in the presence of 
two of his business associates and myself, 
one of those newspaper men who've received 
the famous “Yours, Jim” letters and who 
therefore rates as “a personal friend,” he told 
where he thought the fight would be, the 
strengths and the weaknesses of all con- 
cerned. 

He made one considered statement, which, 
properly featured in this story, would move 
it automatically out to page 1, and another 
which just might cause it to lead the paper, 
depending on what the boys are doing over 
Berlin at the moment, or even maybe despite 
what they're doing. 

But to a dealer in news it was the same as 
a flea-bitten and slavering hound trying to 
get at a fat bone plainly seen through a fence, 
but definitely and finally barred by said 
fence. Off the record is off the record in this 
book, but maybe I can cheat enough to give 
you a hint. He thinks the fourth term is no 
cinch. 


Joint Resolution of the Vermont Legis- 
lature Endorsing the Provisions of 
H. R. 4719 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1944 


Mr, PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission heretofore granted, I am in- 
cluding as an extension of remarks a 
joint resolution of the General Assembly 
of the State of Vermont endorsing the 
provisions of H. R. 4719 designed to 
amend the Flood Control Act: 


Whereas there has been introduced in the 
Congress a measure designed to recapture 
for the States certain rights, privileges, and 
prerogatives that by right belong to them; 
and 

Whereas H. R. 4719, introduced in the 
Seventy-eighth Congress by the Representa- 
tive from Vermont, the Honorable CHARLES 
A. PLUMLEY, has as its objective the amend- 


ment of Fedetal flood-control law so that 
such a result may be accomplished; and 

Whereas this measure, if enacted, would 
reestablish the right of an individual State 
to have a dominant voice in the construction 
of flood-control projects within its borders: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved vy the senate and house of rep- 
resentatives, That the General Assembly of 
the State of Vermont not only hereby en- 
dorses wholeheartedly the principles em- 
bodied in this particular legislation but, as 
well, urge the legislative bodies of Vermont's 
sister States to take similar action; and be 
it further 

Reselved, That the secretary of state be 
and he hereby is instructed to send copies 
of this resolution to Vermont's congressional 
delegation, to the presiding officers of the 
legislatures and to the attorneys general of 
our sister States. 


Administration of Fair Labor Standards 
„ 
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HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN IHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1944 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, in ac- 
cordance with permission granted me I 
wish to insert the following: 

On December 14, 1943, I placed in the 
Rxconp a letter from a department store, 
calling attention to efforts of the Wage 
and Hour Division of the Department of 
Labor to bring such stores under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 

During the holiday recess, I received 
the following letter from the Adminis- 
trator of the Division, Mr. L, Metcalfe 
Walling. In all fairness it should also 
be made a matter of record: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
LAROR, WAGE AND Hour AND 
Pustic ConrTRacts DIVISIONS, 
Washington, D. C., December 21, 1943. 
Hon. Frances P. Botton, M. C., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. Botton: I have noted in your 
remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
December 14, 1943, a letter from a department 
store in Cleveland. The letter says that a 
representative of the Division advised this 
store that its manufacture of candy for ship- 
ment in interstate commerce brought it under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. Also, 
the letter expresses the opinion that the Divi- 
sion is starting a drive to apply the act to 
retailers in general, 

I can categorically state that no such drive 
has been undertaken or is contemplated by 
the Division. As you may know, the Adminis- 
trator has no power under the act to exclude 
or include employees from the benefits con- 
tained therein. This function can only be 
performed by courts of competent jurisdic- 
tion. One exemption which was placed in 
the act by Congress is that contained in sec- 
tion 13 (a) (2) which provides an exemption 
from the wage-and-hour provisions of the 
statute for any employee engaged in any 
retail or service cstablishment the greater 
part of whose selling or servicing is in intra- 
state commerce. The Division has always 
interpreted this exemption as being applicable 
to retail stores whether they be large or smail. 
However, the courts have uniformly held that 
manufacturing activities are not within the 
scope of this exemption, 
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It appears to me that the letter from which 
you quote is almost identical with other 
letters which have been written by the Fam- 
ous Barr Co. stores to other Senators and 
Congressmen in States where the company 
chain operates. This matter arose out of a 
complaint filed against the St. Louis unit of 
the chain which alleged that the company was 
engaged in the manufacture and shipment in 
interstate commerce of candy and that the 
employees involved were not being com- 
pensated in accordance with the requirements 
of the wage-and-hour law. Although the 
representatives of the firm advised our in- 
spector that they would be most happy if the 
entire establishment could be held to be sub- 
ject to the wage-and-hour law since it would 
solve the wage-stabilization difficulties which 
the firm at that time had and would enable 
the firm to distribute money to certain em- 
ployees for which it had not yet received the 
necessary approval from the War Labor Board, 
our inspector advised the company that such 
a ruling was not possible under the Wages and 
Hours Act and that without doubt most of 
the employees of the store would be within 
the retail exemption of the act. 

Only a preliminary inspection of the candy 
manufacturing aspect of the company’s busi- 
ness was made, with no objection being raised 
by the company, and when the company re- 
quested that completion of the inspection 
be postponed until the first week in January 
while the company was involved in other 
matters our St. Louis office agreed to the 
request. 

My St. Louis representative is alleged to 
have told the company that regardless of the 
intention of Congress it was my present in- 
tention wherever possible to bring retailing 
under the act and that certain stores were 
being selected for test cases for the purpose 
of assembling sufficient evidence to establish 
coverage of retail establishments. I want 
to state categorically that I have no such 
purpose in mind. If any such statement 
has been made by an employee of the Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, it 
is unwarranted and does not represent my 
views. 

I recognize, of course, that Congress ex- 
empted from coverage of the act retall ac- 
tivities and this position was taken by our 
representative in St. Louis with the company. 
I think it is equally clear, however, that 
Congress did not intend to exempt employees 
who are engaged in manufacturing goods 
which are shipped outside the State merely 
because they happen to be employed by a 
retailer who also operates a store in which 
sales are made to individual customers, 

It might also be well for me to point out 
that the section 13 (a) (2) exemption for 
retail establishments exempts employees in 
such establishments only from the wage and 
hour provisions of the act. As you know, 
the act contains provisions prohibiting the 
shipment or delivery in interstate commerce 
of goods produced in or about an establish- 
ment in which oppressive child labor has 
been employed. The prohibition against the 
employment of child labor would apply to 
any establishment, including any retail es- 
tablishment, if goods are produced in or 
about the establishment for shipment or 
delivery in interstate commerce. 

I have been advised by our Cleveland office 
that no inspection has been made of the 
Cleveland Famous Barr Store so that this 
statement in the letter to you is erroneous, 
In view of the erroneous impression which 
has been unintentionally created by you 
through the insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of the letter from the Cleveland de- 
partment store which so distorts my position, 
I should appreciate it if you would place 
this comment also in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp so that my position may not be mis- 
understood. 

In the meantime, if I can get any further 
information for you or you wish any further 
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clarification of my position, I shall be only 
too happy to provide it for you. 
Sincerely yours, 
L. METCALFE WALLING, 
Administrator. 


Red Tape Reform 
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HON. ROBERT RAMSPECK 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend: my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article by 
Alfred F. Flynn, from the Wall Street 
Journal of March 9, 1944: 


Rep TAPE Rerorm—O. P. A. CUTS PENCIL 
WORK FOR BUSINESS, ABANDONS 296 REPORTS 
AND FORMS—FORM A’s 20 Paces SHRINK TO 
4—16 PAGES or INSTRUCTION BECOME SINGLE 
Suset—Dr. S. B. SELLS PLOTS CHANGES 

(By Alfred F, Fiynn) 

WASHINGTON. —Moaning and groaning of 
businessmen over the number and complex- 
ity of O. P. A. reports and forms is reported 
growing fainter. 

Pain-killer Chester Bowles, the agency's 
Administrator, has spurred his Statistical 
Standards Division to unprecedented heights 
of simplicity. Under increasing impetus, it 
has entirely eliminated within the past 12 
months 171 reports and 32 forms once re- 
quired under price regulations and 70 reports 
and 23 forms once demanded under ration 
rules, Surviving paper work is losing weight. 

Example 1; Form A, used by firms to make 
annual financial reports to O. P. A., has been 
drastically revised. The new model occupies 
4 pages instead of 20; accompanying instruc- 
tions are contained on a single sheet rather 
than in a 16-page booklet; reading time of 
form and instructions is 16 minutes instead 
of 72. The new report will save the Govern- 
ment 9,350 pounds of paper for every 20,000 
copies printed. It will save the businessmen 
who must mail it back to Washington $5,000 
per 20,0000 copies in postage. And form B, 
for interim financial reporting, has been 
revised similarly. These documents gather 
basic information used in establishing and 
altering price ceilings and in testing their 
effects on industry. 


TIRE CERTIFICATES COMBINED 


Example 2: The emergency certificate for 
new tires or tubes has been consolidated 
from four forms, each for a specific purpose, 
into one brief all-purpose form. The new 
forms are printed in “gangs” to permit con- 
tinuous typing of certificates with one in- 
sertion of carbon paper. Clerical operations 
are halved and 132,000 pounds of paper will 
be saved yearly. 

Man behind the scenes in O. P. A.’s small 
revolution is youthful Dr. S. B. Sells (he pre- 
fers to be called Mister), formerly of the 
Columbia University faculty, an inveterate 
pipe smoker and a paragon of efficiency. He 
has at hand a calendar revised hourly, to 
which he can turn at any minute of the day 
and see what reporting form each of his draft- 
ing experts and specialists is revising. They 
have a big job ahead of them yet. Com- 
plaints still come in, though many are con- 
sidered hangovers from a more aggravating 
era. Most O. P. A. forms were instituted 
when the agency was dominated by what 
legislators called juvenile lawyers. 

The experts are guided by two manuals 
prepared by Mr. Sells, One, entitled “Criterla 


for Review of Public Reporting Forms and 
Surveys,” deals with a multitude of ways not 
to irritate the populace. It specifies sim- 
plicity of wording—nontechnical, nonlegal. 
It outlines the science of timing (surveys 
are not to be conducted during holiday peri- 
ods or rush seasons), Queries should be 
attuned to the accounting systems which 
companies use. Questions should be spe- 
cific—Dr. Sells submits evidence that 57 
different meanings can attach to price, so 
the word should be modified. 


EYE APPEAL SOUGHT 


The other manual is the “O. P. A. Forms 
Standardization Manual,” which presents the 
science of style in designing forms. Eye 
appeal is deemed necessary; colors are fre- 
quently used in achieving it. 

Currently O. P. A, uses a total of 144 forms 
in carrying out price regulations. Of these, 
however, only 26 are regularly required of 
businessmen and individuals. The rest are 
known as single appeal or request for 
approval forms; they are for the use of in- 
dividuals or firms seeking relief from the 
general rules of the agency. 

Under rationing regulations 82 forms are 
used. Of these, 29 are registration and re- 
port forms while the remainder are applica- 
tions for new or supplementary rations. 

Rent control calls for 31 forms of all kinds. 
Of these, 7 are registration, 5 are for legal 
enforcement and the remainder for petion- 
ing relief. 

A Nation as large as the United States is 
bound to require a certain number of varia- 
tions, it is contended. For instance, O. P. A. 
can scarcely overlook men who do business in 
Spanish, along the Mexican border. They 
get forms printed in Spanish. 

Here are other simplifications of which 
O. P. A. boasts: 

Application for clearance statement for 
auto registrations: 2 forms reduced to 1; 
four parts reduced to two; 33 applicant en= 
tries down to 14; 21 local board entries cut 
to 17; one-third the paper required 

Consumer application for rubber boots and 
work shoes: 22 applicant entries reduced to 
14; 22 employer entries down to 15. 

Application for supplemental gasoline ra- 
tion: 50 percent saving in paper. 

Application for fuel oil: Reduced from 4 
parts to 2; from 72 entries by the public to 
33; 50 percent saving in paper. 

Registration report by handlers of sugar, 
processed foods and meat: Combination of 
three reports into one, 


Stephen Raushenbush 
REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 23, 1944 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, March 20, of this week, I addressed 
the House in reference to the rivers and 
harbors bill. In my remarks, which ap- 
peared on page 2769 of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Record of that day, I alluded to Mr. 
Stephen Raushenbush, an employee in 
the Power Division of the Department of 
the Interior, 

It appears that information furnished 
me as to Mr. Raushenbush’s age, as it 
referred to his draft status, was incor- 
rect. He has written me a letter giving 
the facts as to his age and I am willing 


. to accept his statement. From this letter 
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it will appear that he was not of draft 
age at the time referred to and therefore 
I regret that any reference to his draft 
status or age was made. In justice to 
Mr. Raushenbush, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his letter be made a part of my 
remarks. I would not knowingly do an 
injustice to anyone. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman? 

There was no objection, 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


MarcH 21, 1944, 
Representative GEORGE A. DONDERO, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: You commented on me yester- 
day on the floor of Congress, I realize that 
Iam fair game on the interpretation of some- 
thing I wrote in 1926. I have stated that I 
was describing views which I did not share, 
and present everything I have written and 
done since then in support of my statement. 
You evidently prefer not to accept this, but 
instead to interpret it as if I shared now or 
at that time the views I was then describing. 

However, I have never been called a draft 
dodger before, and I hope you will think your 
accusation or suggestion serious enough to 
note the following facts: 

Iam now 47 years and 10 months old, since 
I was born on May 12, 1896. I was old enough 
for service in the last war, I volunteered, and 
had about 2 years’ overseas service with the 
A. E. F. 

No draft board has ever thought of induct- 
ing me in this war, as far as I know. It is 
my understanding that no person over 45 
years of age has been subject to the draft. 
Incidentally, I had a child at the time I went 
to work for the Navy, and that fact probably 
would have affected the draft situation if I 
had been 37%½ instead of 4614. At the time 
I began work for the Navy (November 6, 1942) 
I was 46 years and 6 months old. 

I was not commissioned in the Navy, but 
was sent to London as a part of the Civilian 
Technical Section attached. to the Office of 
the Naval Attaché. 

I feel rather proud of what I was able to 
do there, having been told by my superiors 
that I had a right to feel proud. I felt I 
was doing something for the country. I re- 
turned from the Navy assignment when it 
Was completed. 

It takes all the satisfaction out of it for me 
to have the whole thing put up to Congress 
and to the readers of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp as part of a draft-dodging act. 

Since the inference about draft dodging 
was so unfair, and I am sure unintended, 
would you feel that it was possible for you 
to amend your remarks for the permanent 
Recorp, and also to call attention of the 
House to this mistake both in regard to my 
age and the interpretation which resulted 
from it? 

I should appreciate this as a very decent 
action on your part. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEPHEN RAUSHENBUSH. 


Duggan Logical Choice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1944 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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' Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Commercial Appeal, Memphis, 
Tenn., for March 19, 1944: 


DUGGAN LOGICAL CHOICE 


Current indications are that I. W. Duggan, 
Deputy Governor of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, will be appointed Governor when 
the incumbent, Dr. George Black, resigns to 
take a place overseas with the State Depart- 
ment. Mr. Duggan is the logical choice and 
his appointment would be heartening, help- 
ful, and agreeable to a vast majority of the 
individuals and organizations concerned with 
agriculture. Mr. Duggan has had long and 
successful experience with the needs and 
problems of American agriculture. Formerly 
a member of the faculty of Mississippi State 
College, and until early this year director of 
the southern division of the Agriculture Ad- 
justment Administration, Mr. Duggan is 
fully aware of the farm scene. In addition 
to that, he has proved himself capable of co- 
operation in friendly, constructive ways, and 
the manner of what he has accomplished has 
largely increased the value of it. He has won 
the right to advancement and is qualified to 
render service commensurate with the im- 
portance of the position for which he appears 
slated. 


Farm Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1944 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission given to me, I am in- 
serting herewith in the Record a letter 
I have recently received from Joseph L. 
Moreau, who is manager of the Hop 
Creek Farms at Holmdel, Monmouth 
County, N. J. 

Mr. Moreau is in charge of a large herd 
of pedigreed Hereford cattle, is a man of 
considerable experience and very much 
alive to the problems facing his industry 
and farmers generally. Mr. Moreau is a 
modest man and it was with reluctance 
that he gave me permission to have his 
letter published in the RECORD, but it con- 
tains so much real common sense and so 
many practical suggestions that it 
seemed hardly fair to keep it to myself. 

I hope those who read his letter may 


benefit by it. 
Hor CREEK Farms, 
Holmdel, N. J., March 14, 1944, 
Hon. James C. AUCHINCLOsS, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. AUcHINCLOsS: * Not too 
many farmers really canceled fertilizer and 
seed orders for the coming spring, but they 
did cancel immediate deliveries of these goods 
until they knew more how they stand on the 
labor situation; and the consequences will be 
if they are not quite certain of enough experi- 
enced labor to handle the equipment for put- 
ting in these crops this spring, there will be, 
without any doubt, several cancelations. 

Most farmers are broadminded enough to 
go along with our national service heads in 
most of their drafting policies, but there 
must be some real keymen left on the farms 
to accomplish any worth-while crops and 
very essential crops, The sooner some of the 


higher-ups conceive the idea that any old 
man, girls; women, young boys, etc., cannot 
do a large part of farming, the better, as they 
are only kidding themselves. 

It is very true the above-mentioned can 
help out to a great degree in the harvesting 
of some crops, but they are very little help 
in the spring work of putting in most crops. 
No one knows these facts better than the 
real dirt farmer. 

I will outline my own experience last year, 
1943: 

My son, now 24 years old, is my keyman; 
it is his job to run all of the more important 
pieces of machinery and keep watch over the 
other help in my absence, which is occasion- 
ally very necessary. Last year I lost another 
real good man who was able to handle and 
manage jobs of seeding, etc., and do it in the 
right way. In this man’s place I had to hire 
a man about 26 years old, a big strong, willing 
worker, but very lacking in gray matter, has 
the mentality of about a 10- or 11-year-old 
boy. I had two more just like him, not one 
of the three are able to take a tractor and 
plow and do the right kind of work. Con- 
sequently, instead of putting in our full 
acreage of soybeans and corn, we were forced 
to put in less and we did not get the things 
dcne right and on time for lack of efficient 
labor. Many times our tractors, when they 
should have all been working, one or two of 
the three were idle because we had no one 
capable of operating them the right way. 

There is no sense of a farmer buying a lot 
of seed and fertilizer and piling it up in a 
building if there is no way of getting it in 
the ground at the proper time and in the 
proper manner, as otherwise it spells failure. 

I very well know that in wartimes it 18 
absolutely necessary for drafting of some 
farm labor, rationing of many commodities, 
etc, but this following may sound very 
strange to many; to manage close to 900 
acres of farm land and get the work done 
in normal times in the right manner is no 
small task, but when one has to get it done 
with mostly trash labor, and spend about 
one-third of one’s time (my time) running 
up and down the roads to ration boards, 
draft boards, and many many more details 
which are just a mess of unnecessary red 
tape, it is rather disgusting. 

Most farmers are in the same position as 
I am these days. We do not know just what 
to do for the best, but we do know that we 
cannot do the impossible. 

These foregoing facts are not only local 
conditions but universal. Although we are 
hit very hard now in this immediate vicin- 
ity due to the facts of our nearness to the 
new cantonment (Earle, N. J.); 3 weeks ago 
an advertisement for “500 laborers wanted 
at Earle immediately.” If a farmer had to 
match their prices for labor he would be 
licked before he got started, but that is 
what we are up against locally. 

Personally, I feel if Uncle Sam went into 
many of these unnecessary offices and took 
out these unnecessary red tape alphabetical 
orders, using the office forces of these to 
better advantage, it would really be common 
sense; it would also help out on the paper 
shortage. 

Fortunately, I honestly believe that our 
nearby draft boards are of sound-thinking 
men and understand the situation as is, but 
their superiors need to be a little more con- 
siderate and not too hasty in their decisions 
on more farm help for the good of the cause. 

If I were not too pressed for time I would 
have used the typewriter. Hoping you can 
make sense from this hurried, so-called letter. 

Yours very truly, 
Jos. L. MOREAU. 

P. S.—In your letter you ask regarding the 
poultry feed situation. The poultry feed 
situation is about in the same shape as the 
dairy feeds, etc. This section could use to 
very good advantage more and better feeds, 
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The lack of concentrates. is where the feed 
troubles lie. Personally, our beef cattle are 
far from normal from lack of essential con- 
centrates. But on the whole, I think the 
feed situation is some better than a while 
back. 

MOREAU. 


Independence of Small Nations 
REMARKS 


or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1944 


Mr, PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent attempt to interfere with the sov- 
ereignty and autonomous status of Eire 
by economic sanctions and other forms 
of intimidation has served conspicuously 
to bring into the focus of our American 
public opinion grave threats against 
other small nations that characterize 
present diplomatic and military policies 
of some of our allies in this fateful hour. 

Is it surprising, therefor2, that our 
American people should be questioning 
developments in Europe and asking what 
the outcome will be of the obvious move- 
ments to destroy the independence of 
Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Fin- 
land, and lay the ground work for ulti- 
mate physical reduction and control of 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, France, 
Italy, and other free nations of Europe as 
well as to deny the reestablishment of 
the Jewish homeland in Palestine? 

Is it surprising that our people should 
demand complete answer to this situa- 
tion? The aggressions I refer to are be- 
ing executed or threatened by a power 
that is allied with one phase, though not 
the other, of our present war effort. 
They are made possible in part by Ameri- 
can arms, tanks, planes, and supplies in 
voluminous quantities which we have 
poured in a steady, unbroken stream into 
that country at fabulous expense to the 
American taxpayer, sacrifice to American 
consumers and to our own war on the 
5 and considerable loss of American 

e. 

Thus we have the ironical paradox, 
never intended by our people, of Ameri- 
can instruments of warfare—weapons, 
food, and materials of every kind and 
description—actually being used in mak- 
ing possible aggression against friendly, 
weaker nations which until the advent 
of Hitler were free and independent. 

That is not all. These nations are 
being, or, we have every good reason to 
believe, will be, communized and their 
population rendered subject to Marxian 
dictatorship of the proletariat. Accord- 
ing to recent dispatches, communistic 
riots and demonstrations, promoted by 
radicals, are already occurring, even in 
southern Italy, which is presently occu- 
pied by our American forces and gov- 
erned, so far as this Congress knows, by 
American military government. 

There are the indisputable facts. But 
they constitute a serious challenge to 
the national interests of America. The 
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issue is clear: Does this Congress intend, 
not only to approve or tolerate these 
policies of aggression and revolutionary 
socialistic infiltration, but also to furnish 
the material means by which many tra- 
ditionally free peoples are being, and 
will be, overrun, communized, and sub- 
jugated—their basic rights to self-deter- 
mination obliterated and destroyed. Is 
it any wonder that the American people 
should demand clarification of our war 
objectives? : 

In the past, this Congress has voted 
lend-lease assistance because we were 
informed and believed that our Ameri- 
can resources would be used against our 
common enemies, It is now clear that 
these resources are also used, and will be 
used in the future, to conquer and ulti- 
mately enslave within the communistic 
dictator system many free nations and 
many friendly independent peoples to 
whom communism is most objectionable. 

Has not the time arrived therefore, 
when in our own self-interest, not to 
speak of our own high American ideals, 
we must use sound, American common 
sense and restrict further lend-lease 
assistance to nations that are engaged in 
invading the territorial integrity and 
violating the political independence of 
the small weak nations of Europe. 


A Veto Won’t Help Soldiers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSEPH M. PRATT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1944 


Mr. JOSEPH M. PRATT. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
Friday, March 17, edition of the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer: 

. VETO WON’T HELP SOLDIERS 


President Roosevelt has correctly stated 
that the crux of the soldier vote issue is 
whether more or fewer servicemen could vote 
under the new law just passed by Congress. 

it is to help him decide that point that he 
has asked the Governors whether or not the 
proposed Federal ballot will be declared ac- 
ceptable by their respective States. 

Veto or approval of the bill will depend 
largely, presumably, on the conclusion 
reached by Mr. Roosevelt on this issue. It is 
a sensible way to test the value of the meas- 
ure. If fewer men will be able to vote under 
its provisions than without them its enact- 
ment would be an idle move, 

But if the bill’s provisions are examined 
fairly and disinterestedly, without any of the 
partisan prejudice that has beclouded the 
question in Congress for weeks past, there 
will be found much in the measure’s favor. 

It is not perfect by any means. It is a 
compromise and refiects the weaknesses of 
give-and-take. But to say that it is worse 
thaa no law at all is to take an extreme and 
unjustifiable position, a surly dog-in-the- 
manger attitude that is indefensible. 

Without any new rules, soldier voting 
would return to the wholly unsatisfactory 
terms of the 1942 law, with its legally ques- 
tionable provisions that might result in all 
sorts of litigation, delaying the count and 


confusing the results of a Presidential elec- 
tion in the midst of war. The small number 
of servicemen who have cast absentee ballots 
in past elections is the best testimonial to 
the need for a new law. 

This compromise bill represents an attempt 
to bring together two opposing points of view. 
One side had originally advocated a Federal 
pallot for all servicemen, under the wholly 
partisan supervision of a Government-named 
Commission, and with the States utterly 
ignored. Its proposal was one-sided and un- 
democratic. It would have stressed the two 
top places on the Federal ticket, deprived the 
soldiers of the chance to vote for State and 
local officials, opened the way to fraudulent 
manipulation, and directly countered the 
States’ constitutional authority. 

Those on the opposite side of the political 
fence, on the other hand, projected a bill 
that would have bypassed the Federal ballot 
and dumped the whole problem on the States’ 
laps, without Government assistance. 

The bill as finally adopted recognizes the 
rights of the States. But it permits use of 
the Federal ballots for overseas men who are 
citizens of States that have accepted that 
ballot and who have not received their own 
State ballots within a specified time. 

By bowing to the States’ authority in elec- 
tion matters the measure avoids post-election 
litigation. At the same time, it spurs the 
various States either to accept the simple 
form of the Federal ballot or to devise prac- 
ticable methods for soldier use of State 
ballots. 

Few States, surely, including our own, 
would fail to take necessary action to ex- 
pedite soldier participation in elections. The 
responsible officials of those that should fail 
could be left to the me ies of their service- 
men citizens. 

The bill just passed by Congress is a bugle 
call to the Governors to mend their State 
voting laws so as to fit them for current 
wartime use, Without this bill, many of the 
States might lapse into apathy and indiffer- 
ence, with the result that only a compara- 
tive handful of servicemen would be able to 
cast ballots this year. 

Veto of the bill would not help soldier 
voting. It might seriously hamper it. 


The Bureaucrat Betrays the Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LYLE H. BOREN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 23, 1944 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, the issue 
here is sharply drawn and rather simple, 

We are confronted with this question: 
Shall Congress continue to permit 
money earmarked for the electrification 
of rural America to be used to bail 
out Wall Street holding companies by 
the purchase of broken-down, obsolete 
“cats and dogs” of city electrical sys- 
tems which they are dumping on the 
market at outrageously high prices? 
Shall R. E. A. be permitted to break the 
law and rob the farmer? 

The question is as simple as that, 

We now know that money that Con- 
gress has appropriated in the past for 
the farmer has found its way into the 
bank accounts of holdint companies 
without 1 cent of benefit to any farmer, 

The Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion has made hundreds of purchases of 
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existing private systems, all of them in 
violation of the R. E. A. Act. 

That act was intended solely for the 
purpose of bringing electricity into farm 
homes which had never received the ben- 
efit of this modern convenience and nec- 
essity. And to effectuate this objective 
Congress deliberately, and after full and 
free debate, inserted certain strictures 
into the law. 

At one point the law says that rural 
electrification funds shall be extended to 
farmers not already receiving electrical 
service. This provision was made in or- 
der to husband the funds available and 
to insure that all of it would go to farm- 
ers who did not already enjoy the bene- 
fits and conveniences of electricity. Ob- 
viously. to acquire city 2lectrical prop- 
erties where people for a generation had 
been accustomed to electrical service, is 
a clear violation of the law. 

Again, in another section of the act, 
Congress foresaw the dangers of an over- 
zealous bureaucracy which might seek to 
expand its activities into urban com- 
munities. In this section a specific pro- 
vision was inserted that R. E. A. shall 
confine its activities to—and I quote— 
“rural areas” which was then defined in 
the law as communities not larger than 
1,500 population. Yet in numerous in- 
stances, some in my own State, this rural 
area provision has been cast aside. The 
law has been an ignored “scrap of pa- 
per”; has been deliberately broken and 
the appropriations filched from the 
farmers to whom it was granted. 

In legal justification for this acquisi- 
tion program the R. E. A. is guilty of a 
mendacious deception. In fact, the 
R. E. A's annual report contains a bald 
and bold lie. The annual report states 
that it has been backed up in its acquisi- 
tion program by two decisions—mind 
that word, “decisions’—by the Comp- 
troller General of the United States. At 
another place in its annual report the 
R. E. A. states that these opinions or de- 
cisions were contained in a letter to me 
dated December 1, 1942, from the Comp- 
troller General, and in a second letter 
dated March 12, 1943. 

I here declare to you that the R. E. A. 
deliberately falsified when it stated it had 
even one decision from the Comptroller 
General of the United States. No such 
decision had been rendered at the time 
the report was written and I do not be- 
lieve there ever has been a controlling 
decision by the Comptroller General. In 
his letter to me the Comptroller General 
stated that he could not legally render an 
opinion or a decision except under cer- 
tain circumstances and that these cir- 
cumstances precluded the rendering of a 
decision at the request of a Member of 
Congress, Therefore, neither of these 
so-called opinions or decisions, which 
were merely informal letters, had legal 
force or effect. 

Furthermore, in neither of these al- 
leged opinions by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral was any reference made to the le- 
gality of invading communities larger . 
than the limitation set up in the law. 
No attempt was made in either of these 
so-called opinions to give the color of le- 
gality to acquisitions of properties in 
towns of greater than 1,500 population. 
Yet, making a virtue of malfeasance, the 
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annual report says that it had held up 
its acquisition program to some extent 
because of the doubtful legality of that 
program and did not proceed until it had 
the reassurance of these alleged deci- 
sions. This is another fraud upon Con- 
gress inasmuch as the only opinion on 
this subject in existence, that of the 
Solicitor of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, dated November 24, 1942, starts out 
by stating that already there had been 
245 such acquisitions before the R. E. A. 
got around to obtaining a general legal 
justification for these activities. 

This opinion was rendered, after 245 
acquisitions had been made, only as a 
sort of afterthought. In October 1942, I 
wrote to the Comptroller General and 
asked his opinion of the legality of this 
şort of work by R. E. A. He in turn 
queried the Solicitor of the Department 
of Agriculture, And only then did the 
legal brains of that Department see fit 
to find a legal excuse for the violations 
of the law which it had perpetrated in 
at least 245 instances. 

The opinion is a marvel in cerebral 
gymnastics; a casuistic classic. 

It required 8,500 words of tortured 
abuse of the English language in this at- 
tempt to prove that black is white and 
that Congress did not mean what the 
law clearly says Congress meant and 
which the debates in committee and on 
the floor in this House and in the Senate 
clearly demonstrated. The Solicitor of 
the Department of Agriculture takes the 
words “to construct” and by this mental 
trapeze work tries to say that Congress 
meant in the words “to construct” that 
R. E. A. was permitted to buy already 
constructed systems and the cast-offs of 
utility holding-company systems. I 
have seen some weird distortions in lan- 
guage in my time but nothing to equal 
this document. 

As an example of the type of reason- 
ing by which the Solicitor supports his 
eontention I give you some of the exact 
language of the document. I quote— 
page 15298 of the opinion: 

It should be noted that this matter may 
lend itself to the familiar rule that long- 
established administrative practice is a fact 
to be considered in a problem of statutory 
interpretation, 


If that theory is followed elsewhere, 
then Louis Lepke, the so-called president 
of Murder, Inc., should never have been 
tried, and if tried, acquitted, on the 
grounds that he had been committing 
murder for so long it had become an es- 
tablished practice of his syndicate. By 
the same reasoning a burglar could com- 
mit so many crimes that he could legalize 
his profession. Society takes a different 
view, however, and has enacted habitual 
criminal acts by which we put a man 
away for life after he has been convicted 
of a certain number of felonies. The 
theory that R. E. A. presents is that since 
it has become a habitual violator of the 
Rural Electrification Act, it has legiti- 
matized these activities. If we are to ac- 
cept that doctrine, Congress might as 
well adjourn and surrender its duties 
and prerogatives to bureaus of the Gov- 
ernment. 

But I did not come here today to urge 
the legal aspects of this case. In an ap- 


pearance before the subcommittee on 
agricultural appropriations last week I 
dwelt at length on the merits_of this 
opinion. I think it is more irhportant to 
consider the farmer and what this pol- 
icy is doing to him than it is to consider 
how far the bureaucrats have stretched 
the law. I need only add here that this 
weird document concocted by the De- 
partment of Agriculture is clearly a self- 
serving device—and only that. It was 
made after the acquisition program was 
well underway. It has no weight or 
standing. Only the courts could render 
a binding decision. Even the Comptrol- 
ler General himself, the R. E. A. false- 
hoods to the contrary notwithstanding, 
has not rendered such an opinion as a 
perusal of the published decisions for the 
fiscal year covered by the current annual 
report clearly shows. 

The staff of the R. E. A. has long held 
an attitude of antagonism toward the 
private electrical industry. Why, then, 
this sudden solicitude for the private 
companies which, under the “death sen- 
tence,” are putting their properties on 
the market and seeking to bail out their 
investment? Has this policy of antago- 

sm to private industry been mere lip 
Service? Why this strange picture of 
Wall Street and R. E. A. bureaucracy 
cuddled up in bed together? Why these 
strangely high prices for obsolete prop- 
erties? 

Do you know that the Long Valley 
(Idaho) Cooperative was induced to buy 
out a property at Grimes Pass, Idaho, at 
a price three times as much as was of- 
fered by a private buyer? Do you know 
that this Grimes Pass property had once 
been turned down by the R. E. A. as il- 
legal because the man then in charge— 
Mr. Falkenwald—of loan applications 
declared that an examination proved 
that the purchase would not be self-liq- 
uidating? And do you know that 6 weeks 
after the R. E. A. bureaucrats had un- 
loaded this property onto these farmers 
and bailed out, the holding company 
owned it, the Grimes Pass water-power 
dem, its principal asset, washed out and 
was destroyed? It was as fraudulent a 
transaction as Teapot Dome. The Long 
Valley farmers were deceived, cheated, 
and plundered. 

The economic as well as the legal jus- 
tification for this acquisition program is 
set forth by R. E. A, that these pur- 
chases are, and I quote, an “incidental 
means” of reaching so-called or alleged 
pocketed areas which otherwise could 
not be reached. In the case of the 
Grimes Pass Power Co. the application 
of the incidental means theory is absurd 
and ridiculous. It is pure fantasy to con- 
ceive in this and many other cases how 
the incidental means theory can pos- 
sibly be stretched to cover these cases. 
In such cases as this the clear result of 
such distortion of legality and economics 
is that R. E. A. has become a party to a 
conspiracy to bilk the farmer and load 
him with a debt which will lengthen his 
period of bondage to bureaucratic shy- 
locks. 

And what happens to the farmers with 
cooperatives when city communities are 
forced by a shotgun wedding to merge 
without their consent into rural coopera- 
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tives? It is quite apparent to anyone 
who knows anything about rural electri- 
fication that the type of service and the 
type of load that meets the requirements 
of the farming community is wholly dif- 
ferent than the needs of an urban com- 
munity. 

In most of these cases the urban pop- 
ulation will outnumber the farmer mem- 
bers of the cooperative. The urban 
members are part of a close-knit com- 
munity. They all live together in a small 
area. There will be a natural tendency 
for them to vote as a unit. The farmers, 
on the other hand, are scattered about 
naturally, are unable to maintain daily 
contact, and are necessarily at a disad- 
vantage. The tail simply will not wag 
the dog and the farmer cooperative will 
lose its identity as such. And money 
dedicated to rural electrification will 
have brought this to pass. 

In Missouri there is a cooperative of 
the holding-company type. Some thirty- 
odd small distributing cooperatives are 
joined together in a holding-company 
cooperative called the Sho-Me Coopera- 
tive. This Sho-Me Cooperative, with a 
capital stock of $75,000, was given nearly 
$5,000,000 to purchase and rehabilitate 
the Missouri Electric Power Co. This 
company has possibly 10,000 customers, 
more than 97 percent of whom, accord- 
ing to the Federal Power Commission 
statistics, are urban. Unless these urban 
citizens join a farm electric cooperative 
which they had no part in forming, nor 
right to belong to, the United States 
Treasury Department will step in and 
slap a corporate tax on Sho-Me. Our 
tax laws protect the Treasury from tax 
avoidance by fake cooperatives with a 
provision that states that 85 percent of 
the gross revenues of any cooperative 
must come from bona fide members. 
This is a wise provision. Otherwise the 
board of directors of the Potomac Elec- 
tric Power Co. could dissolve their cor- 
poration and form themselves into a co- 
operative which could then purchase the 
properties of the corporation and avoid 
the regulation of the Public Utilities 
Commission and the payment of several 
millions of dollars in taxes. It would be 
a fake cooperative, of course, and a fraud 
upon the public, but unless there was 
such a provision in the Federal law. it 
might be legal. 

In the case of the Sho-Me purchase of 
this utility the Public Service Commis- 
sion of Missouri gave its reluctant ap- 
proval only after it reserved to itself the 
right to continue to regulate the rates 
and services of the property involved. 
Thus the farm electric cooperative lost 
one of its principal characteristics. As 
@ cooperative serving its own members 
and its own members only it is a dis- 
tinctly different activity than that of a 
privately owned and publicly regulated 
utility. The members can freely deter- 
mine their own rates and services with- 
out consulting anybody. Now Sho-Me 
has lost its identity; no one knows what 
its legal identity is, it is neither fish, 
flesh, nor fowl. It is neither a private 
corporation nor a bona fide cooperative, 

The Missouri Electric Power Co. is lo- 
cated down in the Ozarks, but, of the 
member cooperatives of Sho-Me, some 
are located nearly 200 miles away. 
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How can R. E. A. justify this purchase 
of city properties in the name of farm 
electrification? Why, they even bought 
three ice plants and a city waterworks 
in the same deal. If they can use farm 
electrification funds for buying city wa- 
terworks and ice plants, what is to stop 
them from buying newspapers and radio 
stations, candy stores, or undertaking 
parlors? If we are to follow this theory 
to its logical conclusion, would they not 
also constitute incidental means of bring- 
ing electricity to the farmer? If owning 
an ice plant is incidental to bringing elec- 
tricity to the farmer, why should not 
opening and operating a theater, a pool 
hall, or a funeral parlor be incidental to 
bringing electricity to the farmer? 

It is worthy of notice that the pattern 
of these acquisitions varies from State 
to State in accordance with the laws of 
each State. 

For example, when the Grimes Pass 
power dam was washed out the farmers 
of the Long Valley Cooperative were 
forced to resort to a pair of obsolete Diesel 
engines as a source of power to supply its 
new customers in Grimes Pass. Instead 
of cheap water power they were forced 
to buy oil which increased the cost of 
service considerably. The purchased 
property was 22 miles from their nearest 
poles and they were unable to obtain the 
necessary materials to connect the prop- 
erty. 

As a result the farmers were forced to 
increase the rates to these customers. 
The Grimes Pass customers appealed to 
the State public-service commission for 
relief from this increased rate. Had the 
company remained in private ownership 
the public-service commission would have 
had jurisdiction and could have resisted 
this attempt to raise electrical rates. 
But in the State of Idaho it was held that 
since these customers were now the prop- 
erty of a farm cooperative, the public- 
service commission no longer had juris- 
diction and these customers were with- 
out remedy. 

In these lunatic schemes the bureau- 
crat had his personal motive. 

In the spring of 1942 after the Military 
Affairs Committee of this House had 
brought forth its scathing denunciation 
of R. E. A.’s waste of millions of pounds 
of copper in building transmission lines 
instead of farm-distribution lines, the 
War Production Board issued drastic 
curtailment orders. That left R. E. A. 
bureaucracy high and dry. They had 
funds but they could not at the moment 
spend them after the fashion that Con- 
gress had directed, that is, in building 
farm-electrification lines. 

It was obvious to them that if they re- 
turned to Congress and showed a record 
of unspent money, two disturbing things 
would happen to their little nest of bu- 
reaucracy. First, the unspent funds 
would be returned to the Treasury and 
their annual appropriation would be cut 
down; and, second, an even more dras- 
tic personal calamity would befall them 
because Congress, taking cognizance of 
the reduced activities of this agency, 
would therefore reduce the personnel of 
R. E, A. for the war period. This meant 
that their personal jobs were at stake in 
finding a way to spend money by the 
millions to use up their appropriation. 


I think it is a significant fact that the 
Sho-Me deal was concluded on June 12, 
1942, just before the conclusion of the 
fiscal year and just after the War Pro- 
duction Board finally closed down on 
R. E. A.’s high line construction program. 

This misfeasance in channeling funds 
intended for real farm electrification into 
the coffers of Wall Street holding com- 
panies may have been due to a fatuous 
solicitude for the welfare of Wall Street. 
But I doubt it. The more logical motive 
can be found in the love of a bureaucrat 
for his job. It is as simple as that. 

But every time the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration purchases a private 
corporation doing business in the elec- 
trical field, it wipes out from the Federal 
tax rolls many thousands of dollars of 
income that must be reflected back in the 
total taxes the public must pay. At a 
time when the Nation is struggling with 
the greatest tax load in history and buy- 
ing bonds until it hurts, the R. E. A. is in 
poor case if not downright unpatriotic in 
seeking its own aggrandizement at the 
cost of the Federal taxpayer. 

And now in conclusion I should like to 
point out that if any merit existed in the 
solicitor’s opinion justifying the acquisi- 
tion of properties in towns in excess of 
1,500 population, the action of this House 
on Tuesday, March 7, in adopting the 
Department of Agriculture Organic Act 
of 1944 completely disqualified any va- 
lidity contained in the solicitor’s opinion 
insofar as it is addressed to the question 
of legality of acquisition of existing fa- 
cilities in towns in excess of 1,500 popu- 
lation. You will find in the colloquy of 
the Monday debate on the organic act 
of 1944, beginning on page 2265, that this 
House once again, and after all of these 
acquisitions have been made, reasserted 
in the bill as passed the stipulation that 
there shall be no acquisitions in towns 
larger than 1,500 population. You will 
find that an attempt was made to in- 
crease the limitation to 10,000 population 
and it was the unanimous vote not only 
of the subcommittee but of the full Agri- 
cultural Committee that the original 
stipulation of 1,500 population should be 
retained. The gentleman from Georgia 
{Mr. Pace], chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, and sponsor of the bill, stated—and 
I quote him— 

I may say that the Committee on Agricul- 
ture is unanimous that it would not favor 
the R. E. A. going into any community in 
excess of 1,500 so long as there is a single 
farmhouse in the United States without 
this R. E. A. service. 


I find myself in complete harmony 
with that viewpoint and the fact that 
Congress, on Tuesday, March 7, adopted 
title V of this organic act with the dis- 
tinct understanding that the 1,500 popu- 
lation limitation is retained in the act 
is a reaffirmation of the clear intent of 
Congress; and all the opinions, all the 
tortured reasoning, all the bureaucratic 
wishful thinking cannot alter that fact. 
Congress has spoken—once in the en- 
actment of the R. E. A. Act; and now, in 
adopting title V of this organic act of 
1944, has spoken again. It only remains 
for Congress to effectuate its decision 
by suitable limitation on the appropria- 


tions for the Rural Electrification Ad- 


ministration, 
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My amendment will do three things: 

First. It will insure that the farmer re- 
ceives the money that we here today ap- 
propriate for the farmer, and in your 
vote you can say if the farmer is to get 
this money or if the utility companies 
are to get it. 

Second. My amendment will indict the 
outlaw—the renegade bureaucrat—who 
operates a black market for utility com- 
panies to sell their inferior merchandise 
at inflated prices. 

Third. It will give every Congressman 
& clear opportunity to go on record in 
favor of a government of law or in favor 
of a government of men with arbitrary 
power to suppress and nullify law and 
substitute in its stead their own capri- 
cious will, 


Future Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WALTER E. BREHM 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1944 


Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, in Bloch’s 
book entitled “Future of War,” published 
in 1899, Mr. Bloch states that from 1496 
B. C. to 1861 of our own era there were 
but 227 years of peace. 

The time elapsing between these two 
dates is 3,357 years, which means that we 
had 13 years of war for each 1 year of 
peace, 

Since 1861, or the past 83 years, there 
has been no year in which a war was not 
being waged in some part of the world. 

When we contemplate this historical 
fact and realize that today in this year 
of 1944 the peoples of the world are en- 
gaged in the most destructive of all wars, 
it causes me to wonder whether we 
should continue to boast of our so-called 
modern civilization and our super intelli- 
gence, or whether we should not begin 
to psychoanalyze this animal which we 
so proudly hail as the noblest work of 
God. 

Further contemplation naturally 
brings to mind the problems facing us 
now and in the future if we expect to 
succeed in the fulfillment of our hopes 
and desires in bringing to a torn and 
shattered world the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man. 

Only 227 years of peace on all the 
earth at one and the same time, com- 
pared with 3,203 years of war. It exceeds 
the imagination to contemplate the men- 
tal, spiritual and physical advancement 
possible for the human race had those 
three-thousand-odd years been spent in 
construction instead of destruction. 

I firmly believe that if only for self- 
preservation, we, as a nation, must as- 
sume an active leadership in any peace 
organization. 

I further believe that any enduring 
peace which is based on a purely eco- 
nomic standard of living is doomed to 
failure. Unless we incorporate moral 
and spiritual standards in conjunction 
with our economic planning, distrust is 
inevitable. With distrust comes lack og 
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faith and with faith lost, the entire 
scheme will collapse. 

And finally, Mr. Speaker, in order that 
America may demand the respect of other 
nations in promoting any plan to ad- 
vance moral and spiritual standards of 
living, we must maintain a sound econ- 
omy here at home. 


Farm Problems in New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 23, 1944 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
problems of agriculture in New Jersey, 
known as the Garden State, have re- 
cently been discussed at four regional 
meetings held by the State A. A. A. com- 
mittee. : 

In my own district, which contains 
many of the most productive farms in 
America, farmers are deeply concerned 
over the probable effects of the new se- 
lective-service regulations pertaining to 
deferments. The feeling is general 
throughout the State that the importance 
of food in the winning of the war and 
the peace to come is not being properly 
measured at the moment. Farm labor 
is scarce and too many farmers have 
either become broken in health or sold 
out. 

The following is a letter addressed to 
me by Mr. H. Earl Propst, executive as- 
sistant of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, Department of Agricul- 
ture, New Brunswick, N. J., relative to 
the topics discussed by New Jersey farm- 
ers at the regional meetings referred to: 


AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT 
: : ADMINISTRATION, 
New Brunswick, N. J., March 17, 1944. 
Hon. GORDON CANFIELD, 
Member of Congress, House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CANFIELD: I thought 
you would be interested in having a short 
résumé of the topics discussed by the farm- 
ers at our recent meetings. 

About 300 farmers from New Jersey at- 
tended the 4 regional meetings held by 
the State A. A. A, committee. The produc- 
tion goals for 1944 were reviewed and dis- 
cussed. As you probably know a general 
goal meeting was held in Trenton on October 
19 and 20, when subcommittees on the im- 
portant crops studied the various goals and 
presented their recommendations to the en- 
tire group. 

At each meeting held this month the farm 

outlook, farm labor, selective 
service directives, support prices for farm 
production, and the machinery set-up for 
putting such supports into operation were 
explained and discussed. O. P. A. ceilings 
were also a subject of much discusston. 

Farmers in general are really worried over 
the new selective service regulations. Much 
of the production depends on those young 
skilled workers because of their ability to 
handle the farm machinery skillfully thus 
making their rate of production very high. 
Because of the high rate of employment in 
industry and the loss already caused by the 
armed forces, labor for our farms is very 
scarce, 


New Jersey farmers could use more farm 
machinery than is now available. Through 
the very careful work of our county farm- 
machinery committee, it was felt that the 
limited amount is being placed where it will 
be best used. 

Most of the farmers present felt that if 
ceilings are to be placed on farm products 
then either this ceiling should be high 
enough to have the farmers make enough 
during high prices to overcome the loss that 
usually occurs when there is a glut of prod- 
uce on the market; if this ceiling price can- 
not be placed high enough then some sort 
of a support price should be placed on the 
products. They realize the difficulty of sup- 
porting a market on fresh fruits and vege- 
tables during a heavy marketing period. 

At the Hightstown meeting, Dr. Martin, 
dean of the College of Agriculture, who prob- 
ably knows more about potatoes than any 
other man in New Jersey, was the special 
speaker. He asked the New Jersey potato 
growers not to plant more acres than last year 
but to become more efficient in produc ton. 
Because of the general light yield and in- 
efficiency of some producers about 35 per- 
cent of the growers did not make cost of pro- 
duction in 1943. Potato acreage in 1943 was 
71,000 acres compared to 56,000 acres in 1042. 
The announced Government support price 
was greatly responsible for this increase. 

At the Bridgeton meeting, Dr. Frank App 
was the guest speaker and in his talk he told 
the farmers present that agriculture in gen- 
eral has increased its production one-third 
since 1939 and that A. A. A. played an im- 
portant part in obtaining this over-all pro- 
duction. 

At the Morristown meeting Professor Cox, 
of the College of Agriculture, spoke on the 
fertilization of hay and pasture land, Be- 
cause of the shortage of feed grains, it is nec- 
essary that milk producers grow as much 
feed for their animals in 1944 as possible. 
The agricultural conservation program has 
aided those farmers through payment for 
liming and use of superphosphate to have 
their pastures and hay lands in a good con- 
dition. 

At the Livingston meeting, vegetables for 
market was the main topic of discussion. 
There again the question of ceiling prices 
and support prices was discussed. 

The attitude of the farmers in general was 
very encouraging. It was the consensus of 
those attending that production in New 
Jersey may not be as high in 1944 as it was in 
1943 but that farmers would do everything 
possible to produce the crops needed. They 
realize the importance of food to the war ef- 
fort and will accept the responsibility placed 
upon them by the consumers of the State. 

Very truly yours, 
H. EARL PROPST, 
Executive Assistant. 


The Cloakroom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 10, 1944 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, 
one of Willkie’s six points in his proposed 
farm policy is based on “horse sense” 
Good! 

The tax law is bound to be simplified 
next year, but painfully multiplied. 

The coming probe of Winchell’s smear 


. tacties -will disclose more than Under 


Cover, 
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The araft now is taking more essential 
men and fathers. One might think that 
the country were being invaded: : 

The people at home are suspicious that 
the Barkley incident was not honest, 
Out West we do not kiss so much after a 
fight. 

The notorious income-tax blanks 
asked you how many months of the year’ 
you had lived with your wife. It carried 
a hint of the Rooseveltian way. 

The assistant janitor in a second-class 
city post office of my district has been 
pressed into full-time service as a carrier 
on a temporary basis. 

The sun rose in the middle of the road 
this morning and set there tonight. 
Spring must make an accounting June 
20. What shall the harvest be, politi- 
cally? 

What is going on now in the choosing 
of delegates to the Chicago convention in 
June is more vital and interesting to the 
wise than the shouting later. 

People who will drive through many 
miles of snow and rain, using precious 
gasoline and tires solely to help save de- 
mocracy when it is threatened, are the 
salt of the earth. 

When the Governors were asked their 
opinion on a bill before executive action 
it was a new day. The world is interest- 
ing to live in for all the new things that 
come along. 


Should Treat Eire Same as Any Neutral 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 23, 1944 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following excerpt 
from the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram of 
March 16, 1944: 

“SHOULD TREAT EIRE SAME AS ANY NEUTRAL” — 
PHILBIN 

Wasnincton, March 15.—Representative 
Pamir J. PN, an Irish Democrat from 
Clinton, Mass., broke the tight-lipped silence 
evident among Capitol Hill Irishmen on the 
Eire situation and declared today, “there is 
no reason why Ireland should be treated by 
our State Department any differently than 
any other neutral.” 

“I hope that our great Nation in the mak- 
ing and preserving of which the Irish hive 
contributed so nobly, shall never be the 
instrument by which the Irish people of 
Eire, or any other free people shall be de- 
prived of any single attribute of thelr hardy 
won sovereignty, whatever the pretext,” 
Philbin said. 

HUMAN FREEDOM 

“This question,” he continued, “is infinitely 
broader than Ireland alone. It involves the 
whole cause of human freedom. Fundamen- 
tally im principle, there is no reason why 
Ireland should be treated by our State De- 
partment any differently than any other 
neutral honestly struggling to maintain true 
neutrality in a world of turmoil and blood- 
shed. No free people should be blamed or 
punished for conscientiously trying to avoid 
the horrors of war. 
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RIGHTS OF FREE PEOPLE 


“Ominous events are transplring in Europe, 
but I hope and pray that our own Nation 
shall never be a party, by affirmative act or 
by silent acquiescence, to the suppression 
of the rights of any free people, or the con- 
quest and domination by superior force of 
Ireland, gallant little Poland, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, Estonia, Finland, or any other free 
independent nation, large or small. 

“If we, as Americans fight for anything 
worth while in ‘his war, surely human free- 
dom must be our first great aim, and this 
eternal principle, for which so many Irish- 
men have fought, bled, and died right here 
1. our own country and elsewhere, must be 
applied to Ireland as well as to every other 
free nation.” 


Use of Alcoholic Drink Retards the War 
Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
‘Thursday, March. 23, 1944 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted me by the House, I 
am including in the Recor a copy of an 
address delivered by me at the spring 
convention of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union in Washington, D. C., 
on Wednesday evening, March 22, 1944: 


I want to pay a personal tribute to the 
members of your organization and similar 
organizations throughout the country for the 
untiring and unceasing effort you have made 
in support of those principles and ideals that 
contribute to the happiness of a free people. 

_ The sincerity of your efforts to make this 
country a bette: place within which to live 
and to safeguard a free, representative gov- 
ernment has always remained unquestion- 
able. Those who have taken issu with you, 
and who may not agree with your views with 
respect to use of intoxicating liquors, all ad- 
mit your desire and your effort to sustain an 
enlightened democracy has been above re- 
proach. 

Let me say, too, that although your num- 
bers may not seem comparatively large, the 
influence of your organization is far more ef- 
fective and far more important upon the 
people of this country, than many organiza- 
tions who of number are many times your 
size. 

Although your organization at the present 
time is engaged principally in an attempt to 
do away with the use of intoxicatin, liquors 
and other influences that tend to break down 
the morals and the well-being of the people 
of this country, your group has been jealous 
of the protection of the principles of repre- 
sentative government. 

I want to emphasize this is a time when 
thinking American citizens everywhere may 
wel) give serious thought to the fact that 
representative government is on trial as it 
has never been before, and that the light of 
democracy, as we know it, is burning pretty 
low in America. It is for organizations like 
yours, as well as other organizations who 
have the welfare of our Government at heart, 
to see to it that while our boys are fighting 
to preserve American ideals and American 
principles and the American way of life, as 
we know it, that we do not lose free, repre- 
sentative government right here in the 
United States of America. I eannot impress 
this upon you too strongly. 


I realize the subject matter that concerns 
your organization most at the present time 
is the increase in the use and sale of in- 
toxicating liquors in this country and its in- 
fluence upon our people. It is rather strange 
that at a time when our country is waging 
war against a ruthless enemy and when it 
needs every bit of human strength and 
human endeayor and thought to carry on 
such war it would permit its people to deal 
in a commodity that would in any wise lower 
its physical strength and ability to carry on 
such war. It does not even make sense that 
a segment of our people should be diverted 
from the very necessary occupations to carry 
on the war effort and be permitted to engage 
in things that are not required and are not 
even helpful. 

We are selecting and training the men of 
our country who are best qualified physically 
and mentally to carry on a war. We put in 
their hands the most intricate instruments 
that have ever been invented. They require 
the best judgment and steadiest nerves to 
handle. And then these men, if they desire 
to do so, may use a drug that would dull their 
senses and impair their fitness for the most 


important responsibility they have ever 


assumed, E 

It does not make sense while we are fight- 
ing an all-out. war, and need the con- 
certed strength and effort of all people, to 
permit the increased use of alcoholic liquor 
when it is admitted that liquor does not in 
any way contribute in the prosecution of the 
war. 

The thing that concerns me tonight with 
regard to this question in particular is that 
American consumers last year spent more 
than $6,000,000,000 for alcoholic beverages. 
Last year 17 percent more was spent for al- 
coholic beverages than the year before. We 
spent 80 percent more than in 1939. 

Last year we spent $46 per capita for 
liquor. It is three times as much as we 
spent for elementary and high-school educa- 
tion. It is twice as much as we spent for all 
our churches. It is more than we spent for 
the Red Cross. As a matter of fact, the 
$6,000,000,000 would go a long way on our 
public debt. Just think of it. We spent, or 
wasted, more than $200 per family for liquor 
in this country last year. Is that what you 
call sacrifice in the war effort? 

I asked the War Food Administrator to 
furnish me a report with respect to the 
amount of grain used during 1943 for brew- 
ing purposes. Here is what he says: “Reports 
indicate that there were used in brewing dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 1943, 2,383,- 
069,857 pounds of malted barley, 721,680,908 
pounds of corn, and 152,038,154 pounds of 
rice.“ That makes a total of 54,000,000 
bushels of grain raised in this country that 
ought to have been used for food. It could 
have been used to relieve the starving people 
of Europe; but instead it was made into liquor 
that went for no good purpose at all. Would 
it not have been better to have furnished 
50 pounds of food for each of 50,000,000 
starving women and children of Europe than 
to have permitted it to be wasted in liquor? 

Patriotic appeals are being made to farmers 
in all sections of the country to produce more 
and more food. They are meeting that ap- 
peal in a wonderful way. Farmers and their 
wives and their children are working from 
daylight to dark to see to it that an ade- 
quate supply of food is provided for the 
members of the armed forces and for those 
who are engaged in the production of war 
materials, What will they think when they 
find out that 50,000,000 bushels of grain they 
produced did not go for food but was used 
for making liquor. 

I mentioned the question of manpower. 
I‘ seems odd that in the midst of this most 
devastating war, when millions of men and 
boys are sacrificing their life's blood for 
their country, that we still have groups of 
citizens who go merrily on, wasting their 
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money and their energy for various kinds of 
extravagances and spend their time, among 
other things, in the use of intoxicating 
liquors, 

Right here in Washington, where a quarter 
million people are employed by their own 
Government, more money is being spent and 
more time is being used in drinking liquor 
than in any other large city in this country. 
You can’t tell me that men and women sit- 
ting in cocktail bars and drinking places in 
Washington and other places until late hours 
in the morning are thereby contributing their 
best efforts to the winning of this war. 

Right now newspaper dispatches are telling 
us about the shortage of manpower and 
womanpower in this country and yet we have 
more than a half million men and women 
who are engaged in the manufacture and 
dispensing of intoxicating liquor in this 
country today. Do you or does anyone else 
think these people are helping the war ef- 
fort? Why not let those who are physically 
qualified join the armed forces and the rest 
of them take jobs in important places that 
might be helpful for the prosecution of this 
war. 

There is a shortage of gas and tires and 
trucks in this country, and yet trucks by 
the thousands roll down streets in our cities 
hauling liquor from place to place. 

Only recently the local papers have warned 
us of a shortage of fuel and the need for 
cutting down the use of our electric lights 
and heat, and yet cocktail bars and drinking 
places remain open until all hours of the 
night. Are the owners of these places giv- 
ing everything they have got for the promo- 
tion of the prosecution of the war? 

Let me call your attention to something 
else. Last year, out of more than 20,000 jail 
commitments in the District of Columbia 
more than 60 percent were on account of in- 
toxication, A similar situation exists in 
other parts of the country. 

One of the principal arguments used by 
those who oppose prohibition is that it 
cannot be enforced. In answer to that, let 
me suggest that a government that can put 
10,000,000 men in uniform and send them 
to all parts of the world, a government that 
can cut your gasoline supply down to 2 gal- 
lons per week and ration your sugar and 
your shoes, that can take away your tires, 
your automobiles, and your typewriters be- 
cause they are needed for war purposes, cer- 
tainly can do the small thing of prohibiting 
the use and sale of intoxicating liquors 
during a war period. 

Even Canada has recognized the menacn of 
liquor in the success of the prosecution of 
the war and has appealed to the nation to 
practice temperance and cut down the use 
of liquor. No liquor advertising by radio, 
press, or movies has been permitted since 
February 1, 1943. After all, the question of 
the sale and use of liquor is one of attention. 

I regret very much that my Government 
and yours sees fit to spend from two hundred 
to three hundred thousand dollars annually 
for liquor to be used by our foreign diplo- 
matic representatives in the entertainment 
of representatives of foreign countries abroad. 
Can it be possible that we have such weak- 
ness in representative government that it is 
necessary to spend Government money for 
high-powered liquor in order to reach a better 
understanding with those who repesent gov- 
enments abroad? 

An appeal must be made on the bread 
ground that liquor does not contribute to the 
moral nor the physical well-being of the 
people of this country and that its use end 
sale does not contribute to the prosecution 
of the war, and that its use does not belong 
to a people in a representative democracy. 

The time has come when the people of this 
country must take a position one way or the 
other. Whether it is for the best interests 
of the welfare of the people of this generation 
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and the generations to come and whether 
in an enlightened Nation like ours we are 
willing to continue the waste of manpower, 
of money and morals on alcoholic liquor; or 
whether we have the courage and nerve to get 
rid of it. 

I would repeat that the menace of liquor 
traffic must be dealt with on a much broader 
scope than in the past. It must be done 
through educational processes. People must 
be convinced that the use of it is not only 
detrimental, but that it deters people physi- 
cally and economically, not only individu- 
ally, but as a nation. And that if we are to 
survive as the leading nation in this world 
and wield the influence to which we are en- 
titled, it will require the best equipped bodies 
and the best trained minds that can be pro- 
duced. Alcohol has no place in that pro- 
gram. 

Let me reiterate that the flickering light 
of representative government is burning 
pretty low. Those of us on the home front 
have the responsibility of making sure that 
the light does not go out while the boys on 
the war front are fighting in the four corners 
of the world to preserve free American Gov- 
ernment and the American way of life, 


When Johnny Comes Marching Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARD JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1944 


Mr. WARD JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, 
we are all giving much thought and con- 
sideration today to conditions that will 
prevail upon the successful termination 
of the war and just what our domestic 
conditions will be when our boys come 
home from the fighting fronts. 

Recently there appeared in an issue of 
Southern California Business, published 
by the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce, an article entitled “When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home,” reading as fol- 
lows: 


When Johnny comes marching home he’s 
going to be in a critical mood about home- 
front happenings during his absence. 

Johnny has heard a lot about strikes for 
higher pay going on when he was in a muddy 
fox hole; going on when he was eating con- 
densed foods, if any—or if he had time to eat 
them; going on when he was being shelled or 
bombed or shot at. Johnny is likely to think 
labor played him a pretty dirty trick. 

But after Johnny arrives home investiga- 
tions will get under way. War profiteering 
will be a favorite subject. Unethical, if not 
illegal, practices of certain business firms will 
be/ dramatized and exposed to public gaze. 
Our soldier boy may then decide that busi- 
ness, too, was pretty rotten. 

JOHNNY WILL MAKE A MISTAKE 

In this confusion and disillusionment 
Johnny won't be long in turning to the only 
haven of virtuousness that occurs to him, 
some American Society of Johnnies. He 
will try to find some organization that will 
satisfy his emotions and his picture of things 
as he thinks they ought to be. Yet, because 
people are always people, the grouping he 
finds will be as mixed in its vices and in its 
virtues as the ones he is trying to avoid or 
oppose. 

Johnny's mistake, like that of most of us, 
originates in a habit of oversimplification. 
Rather than being specific about individuals 


we lazily generalize about groups. And do- 
ing this, we become group conscious and 
fight among ourselves as groups. 

Victimized by our own careless thinking 
and aided by clever word-changers, we say 
that business is good or that it is evil, ac- 
cording to which side we are on. Likewise 
we say that labor is greedy or productive, 
malicious or patriotic. We say that poli- 
ticlans are demagogs or statesmen, and 
that farmers have their hands in the “pork 
barrel” or that they are America’s economic 
underdogs. 

GROUPINGS CANNOT BE PERSONALIZED 

In fact, however, business, labor, poli- 
ticians, farmers, or even “Johnnies” have, in 
each grouping, few characteristics in com- 
mon. These groupings cannot and must 
not be personalized. Individual business- 
men are no more alike than business and 
labor. These broad generalizations are only 
handy terms for describing certain broad 
differences in functions. They are abstrac- 
tions, like carpentry, architecture, or plumb- 
ing, which tell us little or nothing concern- 
ing the character of the widely differing indi- 
viduals carrying on those occupations. 

No two businessmen are alike. No two la- 
borers are alike. Similarly with the others, 
Badness and goodness are not characteristics 
of any grouping. Neither are brilliance and 
ignorance. Neither are maliciousness and 
patriotism. The only things that can be 
perso- alized are persons—individuals. Some 
businessmen have committed war sins. So 
have some politicians. So have some sol- 
diers. So have some farmers. So have some 
laboring men. Tre vast majority of all 
American citizens are honest, patriotic, sin- 
cere, faithful, hard working. 


WHY POPULAR NOTIONS ARE WRONG 


Albert Edward Wiggam, the noted psychol- 
ogist, says that popular notions are usually 
wrong because they are based on exceptions 
to the general rule of things and a guess as 
to what causes the exceptions. For example, 
when some trade-union officer expresses an 
opinion, in the press or over the radio, he is 
supposed to express the opinion of labor. 
Nonsense. Most laboring individuals are un- 
aware of the opinion. When some business- 
man defrauds the Government, all business 
is thought to be dishonest. More nonsense. 
Most businessmen deplore the deed along 
with the Department of Justice. Thus fal- 
lacies spring from overemphasis on excep- 
tions, as Wiggam says. 

We can and should rid ourselves of this 
collectivist thinking, or personalized abstrac- 
tions, of compartmentizing a population of 
individuals. If we do this, you and I and 
Johnny will have our axes out for those in- 
dividuals who do us wrong. We will applaud 
those individuals who serve us and our coun- 
try right. Further, we will make it impossible 
for the dishonest and the unscrupulous to 
hide behind such abstractions as business and 
labor. America is a nation of individuals. ` 


The Tax Bill Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 24, 1944 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, in cast- 
ing my vote today for overriding the veto 
of the tax bill, I am thinking especially 
of human rights, which I have always 
placed above property rights, and I am 
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thinking especially of the welfare of 
labor. 

I have seen much of the background of 
this veto proposal and of the atmosphere 
surrounding it, and I believe that the 
question as to whether there shall be a 
labor draft in the United States is linked 
with what we do here today. 

It is currently bruited around the Capi- 
tal that forces of enormous strength and 
power are being marshaled for an early 
effort to put a labor-draft bill through 
Congress. If a strong centralized Execu- 
tive authority could push through Con- 
gress the kind of tax bill it wants, drafted 
according to its plans and specifications, 
it could by the same strong tactics secure 
the passage of a universal national con- 
scription act that would draft labor and 
compel our citizens to work under direc- 
tions issued from the bureaus in Wash- 
ington. I am unalterably opposed to the 
labor draft proposal. I believe it is un- 
American to the last degree and that it 
would bring to America a taint of totali- 
tarianism that has no place on our free 
American soil. - 

I hope that the action of Congress in 
overriding the tax-bill veto will put an 
end to the labor-draft movement; and I 
believe there is much ground for that 
hope. Ihave the highest respect for the 
man in the White House, but no man 
is always right, and I do not believe that 
any President, however well-meaning he 
may be, should have the power to domi- 
nate Congress at will. 

When the President sent his belliger- 
ent veto message to Congress an issue was 
immediately created that makes the tax 
bill pale into insignificance. The issue 
that was precipitated was greater than 
the tax bill, and greater than all tax bills 
combined. There are features of the tax 
bill -which I strongly disapproved and 
which I have opposed, but in the face of 
the new issue that has arisen—which I 
conceive to be of no less importance than 
the preservation of the integrity of the 
American form of government—there 
was only one vote that I, as an American, 
could cast, and that was a vote to over- 
ride the veto, and thus serve notice that 
Congress at long last is alive to its re- 
sponsibilities and is determined to exer- 
cise the full measure of its powers as a 
coordinate branch of Government. No 
one has criticized Congress more freely 
than I have in the past for pusillanimous 
surrender of its authority inch by inch 
and mile by mile to a strong centralized 
bureaucracy. For that reason I felt a 
special obligation to vote to override this 
veto, by which action Congress will de- 
clare in clarion tones its intention to 
assert and defend its constitutional 
rights, and I predict that this will have 
a far-reaching wholesome effect for the 
future of America. 

The issue created by the President’s 
message arose so suddenly that I have 
not had time to learn the reaction of my 
constituents, but I feel certain that our 
people of the Eleventh Indiana District, 
without distinction of party or occupa- 
tion—our laboring people, our manu- 
facturers, our business and professional 
men, and our women in all walks of life— 
would want me to do whatever seems to 
me to be necessary to protect and main- 
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tain our constitutional system. Iam act- 
ing under that implied mandate in cast- 
ing a vote which I believe is in the inter- 
est of the people of America. 

Explosive as this episode, culminating 
in the passage of the bill over the Presi- 
dent’s veto, has been, I think it is a 
mighty good thing. It clearly reestab- 
lishes the rights of Congress, which have 
been lost in the twilight zone. It is a 
good thing for the Congress, a good thing 
for the President, and a good thing for 
America. The President in his letter to 
Senator BARKLEY has shown a wholesome 
recognition of Congress and a fine spirit 
of compliance. It has been said that 
“all’s well that ends well” and I believe 
that this fight between the Executive 
and the lawmaking branch is ending 
very well, indeed. In my opinion the 
overriding of the Presidential veto will 
prove to be a great victory for the people 
because it will tend far toward reestab- 
lishing the three coordinate branches of 
government in their proper orbits where 
they will function constitutionally. 


A Suggested Program for the Maximum 
Development and Utilization of the 
Agricultural and Industrial Resources 
of the 3,070 Counties in the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 24, 1944 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I offer for 
inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the letter which I have just received from 
Mr. Oswald Wilson, the editor of New 
Agriculture, a farm journal of wide cir- 
culation and high influence, in which 
this able and outstanding authority on 
agriculture advocates a Victory program 
of great promise, one well worthy of the 
careful and sympathetic consideration of 
all of those who are interested in finding 
proper solutions of the problems of the 
post-war era, problems already beyond 
the numbering. 

The letter to which I have just referred 
is the following: 

NEw AGRICULTURE, 


San Francisco, Calij., March 14, 1944, 
Hon. B. W. GEARHART, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
Subject: The maximum development and 
utilization of the agricuitural and in- 
dustrial resources of the 3,070 counties 
in the United States. 

Dran Bop“: Our most urgent problem 
today and for post-war prosperity is—not the 
problems of Europe or the welfare and pros- 
perity of all the nations of the world—but 
the maximum development and utilization 
of all the agricultural and industrial re- 
sources of each of the 3,070 counties in the 
United States. 

Because it is from these 3,070 counties— 
and not from any foreign nation, or bureau, 
or governmental department at Washington, 
must come; 


The billions of new wealth that our Gov- 
ernment needs and must have to meet the 
cost of this war and to redeem War bonds 
and pay taxes, and 

From these counties must come the raw 
materials that industry needs and must have, 
and 

The new buying power and demands for all 
lines of agricultural and industrial goods and 
services, and 

The gainful employment that returning 
armed forces need and must have. 

Official Government records show that less 
than 50 percent of the resources of these 
counties are utilized and that in these 3,070 
counties there are annually produced, on 
their farms, in their forest and in the refuse 
from the cities—at an expense of time, labor, 
and soil fertility, more than 350,000,000 tons 
of valuable food and fiber by-products—but 
from which no income is derived because 
these byproducts cannot be utilized in their 
present form (S. Doc. No. 65, April 1939, p. 51). 

Under the new and improved plans, 
processes, machinery, and equipment devel- 
oped by Farm and Timber Industries, under 
the sponsorship of New Agriculture (a 
monthly magazine published at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.) —all of these 350,000,000 tons of 
farm and timber byproducts can be utilized 
at a profit and converted into low-cost pri- 
mary raw materials for which there is a 
constant and increasing demand, local, State, 
Nation, and world-wide. 

These primary raw materials will have a 
potential economic and financial value far in 
excess of the raw material derived from all 
mines and oil wells (S, Doc. No. 65, p. 357). 

The utilization of farm and timber byprod- 
ucts will come under two plans: 


1. PROTEIN SUPPLEMENT FEED MILLS 


All perishable byproducts from farms, can- 
neries and food-processing, plants, packing 
and shipping sheds, and city refuse can be 
utilized at a profit and converted on a sound 
economic basis into low-cost protein supple- 
ment feeds that our livestock, dairy, and 
poultry industries need and must have to 
produce the additional high-quality meats 
and dairy and poultry products for which 
there is a local, State, Nation, and world- 
wide demand. 

The president of Armour & Co., Mr. Cobell, 
in an address, said: “The people of the United 
States could consume to their benefit 50 per- 
cent more meats, dairy and poultry products, 
and almost unlimited foreign markets can 
be developed if we will improve the quality 
and lower the cost by producing more pro- 
tein-supplement feeds.” 

Every animal, every chicken, must have an 
adequate daily ration of protein supplements, 
in addition to pasture, hay, and grain. 

To supply each animal and chicken in the 
United States with its annual minimum ra- 
tion of protein supplenrents would require at 
least 26,500,000 tons, and there is less than 
12,000,000 tons annually available from do- 
mestic production and foreign imports. 
Therefore, there is an established demand 
and urgent market for at least 15,000,000 tons 
of low-cost protein supplements. 

The production of protein-supplement 
feeds from byproducts is not new nor an 
experiment. Alfalfa, leaf meal, sugar-beet 
pulp, orange pulp, tomato pumace, apple 
pumace are established as protein supple- 
ments with a ready market. 

The first protein-supplement feed mill to 
utilize and convert byproducts from the can- 
neries—asparagus butts, celery trimmings, 
and cull potatoes—into protein supplement 
feeds is now under construction at Stockton, 
Calif., and will be ready for operation by 
June 15, 1944, and the capacity will be 3 to 5 
tons of feed per hour, depending on moisture 
content, and at a cost not to exceed $20 
per ton. 

There will be available 9,000 tons of to- 
mato by-products from the canneries, and 


6,000 tons of cull potatoes from the farmers— 
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July to December—from which approximately 
4,300 tons of protein supplement feed can be 
processed, with a protein content of not less 
than 15 percent which will be equal to other 
protein supplements now on the market. See 
feed analysis. 

The entire output is under contract at $40 
per ton freight on board plant. It is antici- 
pated that the production will approximate 
9,000 tons of protein supplement feeds in 
1945. 

The total cost including land, buildings, 
machinery, equipment, and working capital 
will approximate $50,000—all local capital— 
no Government financing. 

A similar protein supplement feed mill can 
be financed, constructed, and successfully 
operated on the same basis in every county in 
the United States, where there is an avail- 
able supply of farm and vegetable perishable 
by-products. 

Thereby, “converting waste into wealth.” 

The Stockton, Calif., project has the sup- 
port and endorsement of the War Food Ad- 
ministration and the necessary authorization 
and priorities for the purchase and installa- 
tion of the machinery and equipment were 
issued by the War Production Board, March 
3, 1944. 

The War Food Administration, Industry 
and Operations Division, writes: 

“We hereby certify that the construction 
of a proposed plant by Farm and Timber In- 
dustries, Inc., financing for which has been 
applied for on your Form DPC-1, is a war 
necessity. 

“Feedstuffs, particularly those of high-pro- 
tein content, are in short supply both for 
domestic purposes and for territorial and for- 
eign shipments. 

“The production of such vital necessities 
as milk, butter, eggs, and meat is currently 
being restricted because of the lack of supply 
of feedstuffs. 

“We recommend the approyal of this pro- 
ject.” 

The California State Department of Agri- 
culture writes: 

“The projected plant at Stockton, Calif., 
appeals to me as a most necessary and desir- 
able one, an enterprise with an assured mar- 
ket. California agriculture is today suffer- 
ing from an acute shortage of concentrated 
stock feeds, a lack of which threatens to 
seriously curtail our production of valuable 
and most necessary livestock and livestock 
products, including poultry.” 

California Dairy Courcil writes: 

“Milk production in California is declining 
largely because of the drastic shortage of 
concentrated protein and carbohydrates feed- 
stuffs, which are essential components of the 
dairy cow's feed. 

“The shortage of protein feedstuffs is 
Nation-wide, consequently California cannot 
supplement its own production of these com- 
modities by drawing from other areas. 

“We feel this proposed mill can make a 
very definite contribution to the war effort, 

“Our Government has asked the dairymen 
of California to increase milk production 10 
percent over that of 1941. It cannot be done, 
largely because of insufficient supplies of 
protein feeds. This Stockton project will 
help very greatly.” 

2, NONCHEMICAL PULP MILLS 


Official records show that for every ton of 
lumber produced there are approximately 2 
tons of valuable timber byproducts left in 
the forest or destroyed at the mills, and 
that for every ton of cotton, grain, and fruit 
the farmer must produce 2 tons of byprod- 
ucts in the straws, stalks, hulls, culls, tree, 
and vine prunings and from which no in- 
come is derived. But under the new and im- 
proved plans, processes, machinery, and 
equipment developed by furm and timber in- 
dustries—under sponsorship of New Agricul- 
ture—all of these farm and timber byprod- 
ucts can be utilized at a profit and converted 
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on a sound economic basis into low-cost non- 
chemical pulps, as the primary raw material 
for the manufacture therefrom by industrial 
plants of decorative and bullding materials, 
plastics, paper, paper products, sugar, rubber, 
alcohol, fuel, explosives, clothing, food, feed, 
fertilizers, chemicals, and hundreds of items 
that are daily, military, and civilian necessi- 
ties (S. Doc. No. 65, p. 357). 

A nonchemical pulp mill that will annual- 
ly manufacture 6,000 tons of nonchemical 
pulp from farm and timber fiber byproducts 
will eost far land, buildings, machinery, and 
equipment installed and ready to operate 
not to exceed $50,000. 


CALIFORNIA FEED MILLS—-PROTEIN SUPPLEMENT FEEDS 


‘This pulp will have a ready market at $20 
to $60 per ton f. o. b. plant and the cost will 
range from $10 to $20 per ton, depending 
upon quality; and 

One or more pulp mills can be financed, 
constructed, and successfully operated at 
each timber mill and in each farm district 
where there is an annual production of cot- 
ton, grains, and fruit. There is more cellu- 
lose left in the stalk and hulls than is sold 
as lint cotton. 

All that is neded to establish one or more 
feed and pulp mills in each county is the 
support and cooperation of Congress and the 
removal of unnecessary restrictions and the 
necessary authorization and priorities for the 
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purchase and installation of the machinery 
and equipment—the necessary raw materials 
are available in abundance in every county 
and local capital is seeking investment. In 
many counties there are available plants that 
are only part-time operated or idle which can 
be converted into feed and pulp mills at a 
small cost. 

Will Congress aid and encourage the maxi- 
mum development and utilization of the 
agricultural and industrial resources of each 
and every one of our 3,070 counties? 

Thank you. 

Yours for victory, 
OSWALD WILSON, 
Editor of New Agriculture. 
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The Mystery of the Arabian Pipe Line 


REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 24, 1944 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, no recent event in this country 
has aroused so much justified concern as 
the announcement of February 6 by 
Secretary Ickes that the United States 
Government intends to build and operate 
an oil pipe line from the Persian Gulf to 
the Mediterranean Sea. It would link 
the American oil concessions in Saudi 
Arabia and in the Sheikdom of Kuwait 
with a Mediterranean port, either 
Alexandria in Egypt or Haifa in Pales- 
tine. The pipe line would traverse some 
1,250 miles of desert country populated 
only by migrating tribes of Bedouins. 
The whole project, as I said, gives just 
cause for concern, and for several 
reasons: 

First, we are being told that, in sup- 
plying 70 percent of all the oil and 95 per- 
cent of all the aviation high-octane gaso- 
line used in this war, we are running out 
of oil in this country and that our known 
oil reserves have dwindied to a mere 14- 
year supply. We shall now have to im- 
port oil in order to keep our automobiles 
running, our houses heated, and our in- 
dustries operating. We are being quite 
frankly told that we cannot “oil another 
war.“ 

Now the amazing thing is that the 
oil industry, through the central organi- 
zation, the Petroleum Industry War 
Council, tells us that the scare Secretary 
Ickes is giving us has little or no foun- 


dation in the facts. It is admitted that 
we shall be running out of oil soon if the 
present Government interference with 
the industry be continued, but we are 
also told that if the oil industry be re- 
leased from Government control and re- 
striction, new venture capital will be en- 
couraged to finance that search for new 
reserves which has so far produced an 
abundant flow of oil despite the record- 
breaking consumption of this Nation. 

The industry, furthermore, points out 
that if we require additional oil, espe- 
cially in case of another world war, our 
logical source of emergency supplies 
would be Central and South America, 
where vast opportunities for American 
oilmen lie in wait. Our administration, 
however, does not appear particularly 
interested in that region, because sev- 
eral of the Latin-American republics by 
law prohibit operation on their terri- 
tory by companies owned or controlled 
by foreign governments. Oil from our 
neighbors to the south can only be ob- 
tained by the private oil industry with 
the normal diplomatic aid of the Gov- 
ernment, but without its active partici- 
pation. 

Secretary Ickes, in a recent magazine 
article, has given us a gloomy picture of 
our oil situation. He tells us that at the 
end of this war—I quote: 

One of our first undertakings ought to be 
to store in this country vast quantities of 
crude, and even, if necessary, of refined prod- 
ucts. We shall be carelessly exposing our- 
selves to grave risks unless we build up and 
maintain reserves that will last at least 20 
years. We should buy and buy and buy, and 
store and store and store, until we are able 
to face the whole world, if necessary. 


The Petroleum Industry War Council 
has pointed out that such a program of 
large-scale storage would be incredibly 
costly. If we should store up some 


2,000,000,000 barrels to last us through 
another 4-year war, the cost would 
amount to somewhere between eight and 
thirteen billion dollars if held, for 20 
years as the Secretary suggests. The oil- 
men also point out that the very presence 
of such a volume of stored-up oil would 
paralyze the industry, because one would 
never know what day the Government 
would decide to liquidate its excessive 
holdings to the demoralization of the 
oil market. 

The announcement by the Secretary of 
the Interior has another and even more 
serious aspect. This project marks the 
first official step of the administration 
into the hotbed of foreign power politics. 
Moreover, they want to take that step 
without asking the consent of the Ameri- 
can people through their Congress. It 
is said that when the Versailles Treaty 
was signed at the end of World War No. 
1, Field Marshal Foch pointed on a map 
to the city of Danzig and said, “This is 
where the next world war will start.” 
His statement was indeed a prophetic 
one. It does not require the experience 
of a field marshal nor the faculties of a 
prophet to predict that World War No. 3 
will be a fight for survival by the British 
Empire against Soviet Russia. When 
that clash comes, we shall see our pro- 
jected Arabian pipe line in the very cen- 
ter of a principal area of conflict. This 
is not mere fancy. British and Russian 
interests have always clashed in the Near 
and Middle East, and it is a safe bet that 
history will repeat itself. 

Now what is Mr. Ickes suggesting that 
wedo? American oil companies on their 
own initiative have already secured rich 
oil concessions in an area which politi- 
cally is dominated by Great Britain. 
Apparently it has been no handicap to 
our enterprising oil men that the region 
they explored was definitely within the 
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political sphere of interest of another 
great nation. Neither did it operate to 
their disadvantage that the British Gov- 
ernment holds stock in one of the British 
companies operating in that area. Fur- 
thermore, it is pointed out by the oil in- 
dustry that Mr. Ickes’ project does not 
add a barrel of oil to the supply available 
to American nationals and automati- 
cally, in case of emergency, to the Amer- 
ican Nation. Why, therefore, should our 
Government enter the oil business in 
these far-away lands and particularly 
engage in a pipe-line project? As the 
real reason is obscure, it is no wonder 
that all kinds of theories have been sug- 
gested to explain this unprecedented 
venture of our administration. The ones 
good reason for building a nipe line, 
namely, that it will cut transportation 
costs, does not seem to hold in this case, 
The industry insists that if the pipe line 
can be made a paying proposition, the oil 
companies are ready to build it them- 
selves. A 

It has been suggested that the admin- 
istration may want to establish a naval 
base in the eastern Mediterranean Sea, 
although it is difficult to see which Amer- 
ican interests such a base would protect 
other than the same Government pipe 
line. It has also been suggested that the 
administration may be planning to 
fortify the shaky British position in the 
Near and Middle East. A quite different 
view has been voiced that the admin- 
istration is preparing a strategic position 
in case of a future economic oil conflict 
between this country and Great Britain. 

Unfortunately, these are not the only 
possible sources of trouble in the area in 
which Mr. Ickes proposes to place our 
pipe line. There is a permanent and 
fanatical conflict between the native 
Arabian population and the Jewish im- 
migrants in Palestine, the British being 
inclined to support the Arab cause, and 
our administration looking with more 
favor on the Jewish standpoint. It is 
impossible to foresee the consequences if 
internal strife breaks out in the territory 
where our Government owns property. 
The possible necessity of patrolling and 
safeguarding the pipe line might easily 
lead us into military occupation of parts 
of foreign countries. 

However you look at Mr. Ickes’ propo- 
sition, it is easy to see the potential dan- 
gers, and extremely difficult to see the ad- 
vantages to this Nation. It is, further- 
more, disturbing that our Government 
apparently has not taken the trouble to 
confer with our British friends about the 
matter. The British Foreign Secretary, 
Mr. Eden, on February 19 stated in the 
House of Commons, I quote: 

That Great Britain has not yet approved 
the proposal to construct an American pipe 
line from the Persian Gulf to the Mediter- 
ranean, and that the government would be 
concerned profoundly about any such project 
so deeply affecting British interests. 


Let me finally call your attention to 
one more fact. There is one man who 
benefits greatly by the project, namely, 
King Ibn-saud of Saudi Arabia. He is 
getting a royalty oh every barrel of oil 
produced by the American companies, 
and he will have to give his consent to 
the laying of the pipe line, and that con- 


sent, of course, will not be given gratis. 
As a matter of fact it appears there is 
in the picture at this time a little mat- 
ter of a twenty-five-million-dollar gift 
from this Government to King Ibn-saud 
which will soon be probed by a Senate 
committee. 

The other day I read a little note in 
the paper—a United Press report from 
Saudi Arabia. I quote: 

Machine-gun-armed American troops stood 
guard today as $1,520,000 in Saudi-Arabian 
silver coins, minted in Philadelphia under 
lend-lease, were heaved like so many sacks 
of potatoes on the dock here. 


If that story is correct, lend-lease not 
only helps our allies with implements of 
war and food but even furnishes deserv- 
ing Arab chieftains with American-made 
silver coins. I assume these silver coins 
will not be returned after they have used 
them. 

Mr. Ickes is under an obligation to the 
American people to make it intelligible 
why in the wide world this Government 
should start on such an unprecedented 
venture as to build and operate an oil 
pipe line in Arabia which will prove dan- 
gerous to the future peace of this coun- 
try. The project obviously has no rela- 
tion whatever to the prosecution of the 
present war because the oil pipe line can- 
not be ready for use in the next 2 years 
at least. 

One thing, however, is sure. The proj- 
ect does definitely put the Government 
into the oil business. It is a big step 
forward toward Government-owned, 
Government-controlled, and Govern- 
ment-regimented industry, and toward 
a national economy based on Marxistic 
economic principles. These principles, 
which so effectively have enslaved the 
Old World, we propose to keep off our 
shores. This is still America, and it is 
to preserve this America that we went to 
war—not to fall victims ourselves to the 
ills of dying Europe. 


We Should Be Told 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 21, 1944 
THE RIGHT TO KNOW 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, at least 
three-fourths of the more physically and 
mentally fit young Americans will soon 
be in the armed service. Some 5,000,000 
of our sons may soon be on the fighting 
front. A million may die. Those who 
have been drafted, who will. be called, 
who are or will be leaving their homes, 
their loved ones, have the right to know 
the purpose of the battles they must 
fight, the objectives they must reach be- 
fore the war can end. 

The farm boy, the clerk, the miner, the 
factory worker, each had some idea of 
the magnitude of his daily task, the goal 
toward which he was striving. But the 
boy who is to fight has not yet been told 
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when his task will be accomplished. He 
knows the war must be won, but neither 
he nor those who are supporting him, 
have been told how far, nor into what 
countries he and his comrades must 
carry the flag before the survivors can 
say “Our job has been finished,” can 
return to the homeland. 

Our natural resources are being 
drained for the war effort. Millions of 
our finest young men are being sent 
abroad while hundreds of thousands of 
foreigners are coming into this country 
to replace them; to take their seats at 
the table; to sleep in their beds; to live 
in their, or similar, homes; to receive the 
education, the professional training 
which, were it not for the war, our boys 
would be piven. 

The Atlantic Charter was a declaration 
of our purposes. It was a blueprint of 
our job. It proposed no territorial 
changes by the nations of the world with- 
out the consent of the people concerned. 
It promised all people the right to choose 
their own form of government. 

The Detroit Free Press on August 15, 
1941, the day after it was disclosed, 
praised it, said we were “at war.” But 
March 19, 1943, the same Detroit Free 
Press said the Atlantic Charter “was 
so full of weasel words and platitudes 
it never meant anything anyway.” The 
attitude of the Free Press is typical of 
the inconsistencies of the editors who de- 
mand that Congress follow their lead. 
Churchill is now asking a further inter- 
pretation of the Atlantic Charter. 

WHERE ARE WE AT? 


Today the demand on our resources, on 
our manpower, has become so great, the 
objectives of the war so confused, that 
last week 24 of the more recently elected 
Republicans, practically all of them from 
the eastern seaboard, and all more or 
less ardent supporters of the President’s 
international policy of intervention, 
joined in a letter to Secretary of State 
Hull asking that the country be told the 
particulars of the task assigned those 
who are to fight and die. 

The men in the service, their families, 
their relatives, want to know what they 
have the right to know—whether, when 
this war is over, for example, the people 
of the smaller nations of the world are 
to have the right to determine their own 
form of government. When for in- 
stance, we have aided in freeing Poland 
from Nazi domination, are we to be asked 
by Britain or some other nation to fight 
Russia to reestablish the Polish and 
other so-called Republics? When Ger- 
many and Japan have been defeated, 
must we fight some other people, some 
other nation? Are we to fight Britain to 
establish the independence of India? 
Are we to fight Russia to give Poland, 
Lithuania, Estonia, Bessarabia, Finland, 
self-government? These are practical 
questions. 

In short, what armies and navies must 
our men defeat? What countries must 
they conquer? How far across the world 
must they go? When can the fighting 
boys say: “The victory has been won, 
now we can turn our faces homeward?” 

Those who are about to die have the 
right to know, they must be told, the 
present objectives of the war. They and 
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those who are supporting them must 
have defined for them the job which they 
are to do. A free people should not be 
asked to fight blindly for an unknown 
objective. The soldier who knows why 
he is fighting, for what he is fighting, the 
end of the road down which he is travel- 
ing and from which when reached he can 
turn homeward, will fight with renewed 
courage and determination. 

Let the administration tell the Amer- 
ican people now, as requested by the 24 
Republican Members of Congress, who 
have faithfully supported its interna- 
tional intervention policy, where it is 
leading us, what must be done before the 
boys may come home. 


Who Will Look Out for America if We 
Do Not? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY O. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 24, 1944 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I believe it is time that we in 
America do some careful, clear thinking. 
We must be able, intelligently, and with 
sincere conviction, to answer that age- 
old question—Where are we going? Al- 
ready, many thousands of our boys have 
met a tragic fate far away from their 
American homes. Moreover, we are be- 
ing told to be prepared for very much 
heavier losses in the year to come. I 
believe the American people have the 
right to be fully informed of our foreign 
problems and policies. I believe the New 
Deal administration is grossly under- 
estimating the intelligence and the pa- 
triotism of the people of this Nation 
when its powerful propaganda machine 
goes on repeating such deceptive slogans 
as, “We are fighting the battle of democ- 
racy,” or that “We are fighting for the 
American way for the other peoples of 
the world.” Even the Prime Minister 
of South Africa, a man held in great 
esteem by all Britishers, Field Marshal 
Smuts, recently told the Parliamentary 
Association in London that these words 
were but “catchwords and vague slogans” 
which would not lead us very far. 

I believe the American people should 
be left in no doubt as to what we are 
fighting for and as to what the objectives 
of our allies are. I thoroughly disagree 
with the British economist, Geofirey 
Crowther, the editor of the Economist, 
in London, when he, in a recent article 
to which I shall make several references 
tonight, concludes: 

Though it would be an advantage to know 
what we are fighting for, it is enough to 
know what we are fighting against. 


Of the three great powers on our side 
in the war, I am afraid Soviet Russia is 
the only one that has a very positive 
conception of her war aims. David Dal- 
lin, a Russian historian and economist, 
opened a recent article in the American 
Mercury with this statement: 


The instrument of protection is a mutual- 
aims for post-war Europe reminds one of 
Poe’s purloined letter. While experts were 
hunting for it in clever hiding places, it was 
in plain sight all the time, ignored because 
in full view. 


Dallin states that 


The Kremlin is deeply pessimistic about a 
prospect of durable peace. Where Americans 
and Britishers look for the war to end, Soviet 
leaders expect tt merely to subside in greater 
or lesser measure. Right or wrong, this con- 
ception has a determined effect on Soviet 
policy. Lacking faith in the durability of 
post-war alliances, it seeks to win strategic 
positions, in territory and politically, for its 
own protection. The Soviet regime hopes to 
accomplish this by extending its strategic 
frontiers as far west as possible, and by draw- 
ing the remaining area, with a population 
of over 100,000,000, under its political protec- 
tion. The pattern for such protection was 
drawn long ago in Outer Mongolia. That 
country is not a part of the Soviet Union, 
but Red Army forces. are garrisoned there. 
The instrument of protection is a mutual 
assistance pact made between the Soviet 
Union and Outer Mongolia on March 12, 1936. 


Unfortunately, the conferences in 
Moscow and in Teheran, together with 
subsequent events, have contributed 
nothing toward removing the fear that 
Mr. Dallin may be right. On February 
23, 1942, Stalin listed the three Baltic 
states, Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, as 
“Soviet land.” No responsible official has 
so far contradicted the claims of many 
Russian authorities that the Soviet 
Union means to keep not only those three 
small, unfortunate countries, but also 
large parts of Poland, Finland, and Ru- 
mania, lands which became victims of 
Russian aggression during the war we 
are now fighting. 

Furthermore, we see Soviet Russia fo- 
menting in other countries Communist 
revolutions led by Soviet-trained propa- 
gandists and supported by propaganda 
radio centers located on Soviet territory. 
It seems to me disgraceful that we have 
been induced to support the Communist 
revolutionaries in Yugoslavia, whose aim 
it is to overthrow by force the legal gov- 
ernment, recognized by us as such, and 
to fight the loyal forces under General 
Mihailovich, who is the Minister of 
War of the Yugoslav Government. Sim- 
ilar revolutions a-e fomented by Russia 
in Greece and in Poland. The conclu- 
sion is evident that we may face a Soviet- 
ized eastern Europe, although it is known 
that in none of those countries would the 
Communists have a chance if the people 
were permitted to express and exercise 
their will. 

All this may seem irrevelant to a casual 
observor. We may think that the fate 
of Poland and Yugoslavia and Czecho- 
slovakia, the latter of whom the other 
day took the fateful step of signing, as 
Outer Mongolia did, a mutual assistance 
pact with Russia, can never disturb the 
peace of America. But we should re- 
member that it was the Danzig question, 
and the consequent German attack on 
Poland that caused England to declare 
war on Germany, and thus brought us 
into the present conflict. The editor of 
the British magazine, the Nineteenth 
Century and After, Mr. Voigt, has in a 
recent article in his magazine, which I 
have previously mentioned in these 
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broadcasts, explained why England went 
to war. He bluntly discards the com- 
monly accepted view that Germany made 
war to dominate the world, and explains 
that whatever power is master of eastern 
Europe, is master of all Europe, and he 
argues: 

England has no permanent foe in Europe. 
Her only foe is that power which may en- 
deavor to dominate Europe. Against that 
foe she must always be ready, always be 
strong, and always have allies. As her foe 
varies so will her allies vary. The foe of yes- 
terday may be the ally of tomorrow and the 
ally of yesterday the foe of tomorrow. As 
soon as the balance of power is challenged 
every collective system will collapse and Eng- 
land will, if she is not to perish, make the - 
counterchallenge. Russian aspirations con- 
tain the stuff of all Anglo-Russian tension 
for the last hundred years. They would, in 
the end, compel Great Britain, whether she 
liked it or not, to modify her attitude toward 
Germany. A Russian domination of Eastern 
Europe would bring upon Europe deep divi- 
sion, economic ruin, and political disaster, 
from which Great Britain could not escape, 
and the gainer in the end would not even be 
Russia but Germany. 


Field Marshal Smuts clearly realizes 
the dangers ahead. He is afraid the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth will be the weakest 
partner in the post-war trinity. He, 
therefore, suggests expansion of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth to include the coun- 
tries of western Europe, which, he says, 
are lost standing by themselves on the 
Continent. i 

We may as well realize that the power 
that succeeds in dominating the conti- 
nents of Europe and Asia will be the 
strongest power on earth—stronger, in 
fact, than the United States and the 
British Empire taken together. If the 
outcome of the war should create such 
a power, the peace of this country will 
be in greater danger than ever before in 
our history. 

Mr. Crowther, in his article in the 
Economist, deplores the fact that nobody 
knows today what an Allied victory 
would mean. He quotes a statement 
from Mr. Carr's book, Conditions of 
Peace, in which the author concludes 
that the dominant ideas of the nine- 
teenth century, namely, in domestic pol- 
ities, representative democracy, in eco- 
nomics, free enterprise; and in interna- 
tional affairs; the sovereignty of self- 
determined nations, are dead, Mr. 
Crowther adds: 


In general, though I differ with Mr. Carr 
in matters of degree, I find it impossible to 
refute the substance of his charge. The 
western democratic world is perilously close 
to a vacuum of faith, * * * But the 
trouble about a vacuum is that it gets filled, 
and if there are no angels available to fill it, 
fools—or worse—rush in. 


Mr. Crowther does not feel certain 
that the trend from democracy to dic- 
tatorship, from individual capitalism to- 
ward rigid State control, from the sover- 
eignty of the Nation-State to concentra- 
tion of power in the hands of a few, will 
be changed at the end of the war. He 
says: 

Propaganda plus the concentration of eco- 
nomic power plus blitzkrieg technique add 
up to fascism; or they may be made to add 
up to something new that may be compatible 
to democratic ideals. But whatever else they 
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add up to, they certainly do not add up to 
the sort of democracy that our fathers 
thought of, The plain truth is that Hitler 
has an answer to the problems of the twen- 
tieth century and we, as yet, have not. It 
follows that whatever happens in the present 
war, Hitler will be hot on our heels for the 
rest of our lives. This dilemma can be solved 
only by the birth of a new faith. 


I want to repeat what I have said be- 
fore. This Nation is fully prepared for 
any sacrifice to protect our liberties, our 
democratic form of government, and our 
American way of life. On the other hand, 
the American people will have been 
gravely misled if our boys are sent 
out to die to replace a German domi- 
nation of Europe by a Russian dom- 
ination of Europe; to replace the ideology 
of the Nazis by the ideology of the Com- 
munist; to replace stable governments 
which have had the confidence of the 
nations by revolutionary governments 
based on force. If, after this war, we 
shall continue to underwrite the perpet- 
uation of the British Empire, we must 
not again be left to the passive part of 
being forced to go to war because His 
Majesty's government chose to do so. 
Some statesmen seem to have forgotten 
that we have long ago ceased to be colo- 
nials. If every few years we are to sacri- 
fice lives and prosperity to save the 
world, if we are to be expected to feed 
the world and deplete our economic re- 
sources every time the nations of the 
world commit economic suicide, if the 
wealth of America, the life of its youth, 
is to be scattered over the surface of the 
globe, leaving us as poor as the rest, then 
the time will have come when the people 
of this country will rebel against such a 
position and against such obligations, If 
our future statesmen do not then choose 
to look out for America as carefully, as 
meticulously, as efficiently as Churchill 
and Stalin now look after their countries, 
there is bound to be trouble. Even in 
this country under such conditions we 
might see revolution follow war. 

In the future, and under all circum- 
stances, we must look out for the safety 
of the America we love, and the Ameri- 
can way of life we cherish, under the 
Bill of Rights. 


Republicans and Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 24, 1944 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from the Christian Science Monitor of 
March 18, i944: 

REPUBLICANS AND PE? CE 

Not enough public attention has focused 
on peace plans of th- Republican Party. For 
whether the Republicans win the Presidency 
or not, they are sure to have such a strength 
in the Senate that no peace will be made 
without their agreement. The thinking 


among Republican leaders on foreign policy 
In Congress may be as important as the 
views of the party's Presidential candidate. 
For that reason deep interest attaches to the 
new set-up of Republican leadership in the 
Senate. 

Senate Republicans have refused to let 
either Senator WHITE or Senator AUSTIN, the 
most recent acting leaders, succeed to the 
place vacated by the passing of Senator 
McNary. Instead, leadership functions were 
split three ways, with Senator Tarr taking a 
strategic position as chairman of the new 
steering committee. Washington observers 
believe that if the Republicans organize the 
next Senate Mr. Tart will step into full lead- 
ership, a possibility which makes his views 
on the peace well worth examination. 

Many Republican leaders seem to feel that 
they can avoid making enemies by not defin- 
ing their position, that the public will be 
satisfied with the generalities of Mackinac. 
Not so the Senator from Ohio. Long con- 
sidered an isolationist, he has explained that 
he has always thought America should be 
willing to make “definite commitments in ad- 
vance” if by joining with other nations “we 
could discourage the beginning of war.” 

He oppcses an international police force, 
but differs from the isolationist insistence 
that the United States must keep a free hand. 
In a recent statement in the New York Times 
Magazine he urged something like a League 
of Nations, with “laws dealing with relations 
between nations,” and went so far as to say 
that America should obligate itself to take 
up arms “to prevent law violation which is 
defined as aggression and found to be aggres- 
sion by an international council.” 

This is certainly a hopeful advance ovr 
the old isolationist no-commitments posi- 
tion. It appears to go further than many of 
the Republican leaders have been willing to 
gc. Is it an adequate peace program? That 
question will be better answered if more of 
the outline can be filled in by the developing 
discussion of peace problems. If the Tarr 
outline is to become a Republican foreign 
policy platform, one most pertinent ques- 
tion will be whether it includes any de- 
parture from traditional Republican high- 
tariff policies which would almost surely pro- 
duce economic war and political crises if 
again attempted. 

The most vital thing about any plan is the 
spirit in which it is carried out. And the 
spirit depends to a large extent on how 
much understanding of international affairs 
has been achieved. Many Americans believed 
that even a German victory over Britain in 
1940 would have left America living in a 
tolerable world. They seemed to have no 
concept of the way in which Nazi dominance 
in Europe would have pushed forward fas- 
cism in South America—and in North 
America. Could the fashion of Quislings 
and Vichyites have been held east of the 
Atlantic? And would not Japan have gained 
a position from which American resistance 
would have been doubly difficult? 

Actually Americans couldn't go further on 
the road of appeasement because instinct 
and moral indignation and national leader- 
ship wouldn't let them. They adopted lend- 
lease, stopped supplies to Japan before Pearl 
Harbor. Senator Tart, while agreeing now to 
join in preventing war, says he believed in 
1941 that a German victory would “not bring 
about a successful attack on the United 
States.” It is not clear that he yet sees how 
America was being attacked in every way 
except militarily. 

We believe the key to peace is for Ameri- 
cans to realize that they cannot tolerate at- 
tacks on their ideals, and those who uphold 
them could not long be safe, even mili- 
tarily, if they did. Any peace program which 
fails to carry that understanding and to 
follow through with positive measures for 
preventing or quickly halting such attacks 
is likely to fail. 
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After the War “Come West, and Just 
Let the Rest of the World Go By” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 24, 1944 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, way out 
past where the West begins—out where 
the big beautiful delicious apples come 
from—where we have the big baked po- 
tatoes—out where contented cows give 
the milk—and where the bees gather 
the honey, the Government is pre- 
paring a new frontier where the return- 
ing soldiers can settle down in peace and 
contentment. 

Here is a line of advice from a sage- 
brush poet: 

Ten acres, a house, a garden, and a cow, 
Twelve little pigs from a registered sow 
That’s the program of Columbia Basin 
So settle down Mister, and quit your chasin'. 
—Edwin Weyant Davis, 
Poet O’ the Sage. 


Colorado River Water—Proposed Treaty 
With Mexico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SHERIDAN DOWNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 24 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 7), 1944 


Mr, DOWNEY. Mr. President, under 
the leave granted me during the course 
of my remarks earlier today, I present 
for publication in the Appendix the 
speech which I had prepared in opposi- 
tion to the proposed treaty between the 
United States and Mexico relating to 
Colorado River water. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. Downer. Mr. President, there is now 
pending before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate a pro- 
posed treaty with Mexico which attempts to 
allocate the waters of the Colorado River be- 
tween that country and our own. 

That treaty is now pending before this body 
only because Congress in 1928 authorized the 
building of Boulder Dam to conserve the 
waters of the Colorado River. 

A careful examination of the treaty and of 
the conditions leading to its proposal having 
convinced me that it is wholly unfair to citi- 
zens and communities of western America, it 
is with some hope that the terms of the com- 
pact may be further considered by our Chief 
Executive and the State Department that I 
am making this statement. I hope, therefore, 
what I am about to say will receive the 
attention not only of the Members of this 
body, but likewise of the President and the 
Secretary of State. 

In spite of the facts— 

That Boulder Dam was built entirely on 
American ground, by American initiative, en- 
gineering genius, and money; 
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That the Boulder Canyon Project Act au- 
thorized the building of Boulder Dam for 
storage of water for use “exclusively within 
the United States”; 

That, as authorized by the Project Act, the 
United States has solemnly contracted with 
American communities and States to deliver 
them quantities of Boulder water and power, 
which are indispensable to their develop- 
ment; 

That American citizens have, in reliance cu 
the Project Act and those contracts, com- 
mitted themselves to pay hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars for construction of works 
with which to use their Boulder water and 
power; 

That the American communities, not the 
United States, are, under their contracts, 
standing the entire cost of Boulder Dam; 

That the United States does not ask and 
will not gain anything from Mexico in respect 
of the Colorado River. 

It is now proposed— 

To guarantee to Mexico, for all time, 1,500,- 
000 acre-feet per annum of Colorado River 
water, twice what Mexico ever had used prior 
to construction of Boulder Dam, twice what 
Mexico could ever have gotten from the river 
without Boulder Dam; 

To store, regulate, and deliver this water, 
as ordered by Mexico, free of charge to 


Mexico; 

To extend to Mexico the benefits of Boulder 
Dam, in flat contravention of the Project 
Act; 

To create in Mexico a first right on the 
Colorado River to which all American rights 
must yield in event of conflict; 

To deny water to American communities, 
in cycles of dry years, such as have occurred 
and will recur, in order to supply Mexican 
lands; 

To impair the ability of the United States 
to perform its outstanding contracts with its 
own citizens; 

To deprive American citizens of vested 
rights without compensation and without 
due process; 

To deprive American communities of the 
benefits of works built and owned by them, 
for the advantage of Mexico; 

To authorize construction of works in Mex- 
ico which would endanger and damage lands 
within the United States. 

The following statement outlines, in brief, 
the physical and legal facts. It is sub- 
mitted in the belief that, if these facts are 
known, the Senate of the United States will 
preserve the good faith of the United States, 
and will protect the vested contract rights of 
American citizens, by declining to ratify the 
proposed treaty. 

I. PHYSICAL FACTS 


1. The Colorado River is a major continen- 
tal stream draining one-thirteenth of the 
land area of the United States. 

2. Its basin in the United States comprises 
242,000 square miles; in Mexico, 2,000 square 
miles. 

3. Its basin is divided into an upper basin 
(Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, and Utah) 
and a lower basin (Arizona, Nevada, and Cali- 
fornia). 

4. All of its water comes from the United 
States; none from Mexico. 

5. Its water supply, available in the future 
to satisfy all uses in the United States and 
Mexico below Boulder Dam during extended 
dry cycles, is estimated by the Bureau of 
Reclamation at not over 8,500,000 acre-feet 

annum. 

6. Its unregulated flow was extremely irreg- 
ular from year to year and was characterized 
by an early summer flood season of 2 to 3 
months, followed by 9 to 10 months of low 
flow. 

7. There are, in the United States, many 
natural sites where storage reservoirs have 
been or can be constructed to capture and 


conserve floodwaters of the river. Mexico has 
none. 

8. There are needs and opportunities for 
use, within the United States, of all of the 
water of the Colorado River. Accordingly 
any gift of water to Mexico, as a matter of 
comity, will pro tanto curtail the develop- 
ment of communities in the United States. 


II. HISTORICAL USE AND DEVELOPMENT 

1. In the United States, prior to construc- 
tion of Boulder Dam, development of irri- 
gation and domestic projects, using water 
from the main stream and many tributaries, 
proceeded independently in each of the seven 
States and chiefly under local, public, or 


private agencies. Such uses, before Boulder 


Dam was built, reached such a great extent 
that they, together with Mexican uses, con- 
sumed the entire low-season flow, and in- 
deed were, in dry years, subject to severe 
shortages. 

2. Mexican uses, prior to Boulder, reached 
a maximum of 750,000 acre-feet per annum; 
averaged 600,000 acre-feet over a 10-year 
period; and in 1932 amounted to only 228,000 
acre-feet. All such uses were made possible 
by irrigation works and protective levees pro- 
vided by American initiative and capital. 
The water was even diverted in the United 
States, through structures built and owned 
by Americans. 

TIT, COLORADO RIVER COMPACT 

In order to protect existing development 
in the United States and permit expansion 
by conservation of floodwaters, Boulder Dam 
was proposed. The Upper Basin States ob- 
jected, fearing that, by early development, 
the lower basin would appropriate so much 
weter that the upper basin would be fore- 
closed from development. A solution was 
found in the formulation of the Colorado 
River Compact, an agreement among the 
States, in 1922, which apportioned certain 
water to each basin. 


Iv. BOULDER CANYON PROJECT 


In 1928 Congress adopted the act for con- 
struction of Boulder Dam and the All-Amer- 
ican Canal. The act approved the Colorado 
River Compact. However, section I provides 
that the waters conserved by Boulder Dam 
shall be for “beneficial use exclusively within 
the United States.” (The extension of the 
benefits of Boulder storage to Mexico would 
flatly violate the principle of the act, namely, 
that the only permissible grant of water to 
Mexico must be measured by Mexico’s use 
from natural flow.) Section 1 also authorized 
construction of a power plant at Boulder 
Dam. Section 5 of the project act author- 
ized the of the Interior to contract 
for the delivery of stored water and prohib- 
ited use of stored water without such con- 
tract. Section 4 (b) prohibited construction 
of the dam until the Secretary should have 
procured executed water and power contracts 
which would assure repayment to the United 
States of the cost of the dam and power 
plant. 

V. BOULDER DAM CONTRACTS 


1. California contracts: the Secretary of 
the Interior executed, with public and pri- 
vate agencies in southern California, con- 
tracts for water and power which the Attor- 
ney General of the United States held suffi- 
cient to guarantee repayment of the cost of 
the dam and power plant. (Without these 
contracts, the dam could not have been built. 
Act, sec. 4 (b).) These contracts were made 
by the California agencies in good faith and 
in reliance upon the good faith of the United 
States in observing the requirement of sec- 
tion 1 of the project act that the stored 
water be used exclusively in the United 
States. These agencies, and others, in reli- 
ance upon their contracts, have expended 
and obligated themselves to expend, for con- 
struction of works and facilities for the use 
of Boulder Dam water and power, more than 
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half a billion dollars. The California con- 
tracts obligate the United States fo deliver 
for domestic and irrigation uses, 5.362 000 
acre-feet per annum. 

2. Arizona and Nevada contracts: The 
Secretary of the Interior has also executed 
contracts with the State of Nevada for 300,- 
000 acre-feet per annum and with the State 
of Arizona for 2,800,000 acre-feet per annum, 

VI. THE ALL-AMERICAN CANAL 

1. Beside authorizing Boulder Dam, section 
1 of the Boulder Canyon Project Act author- 
ized construction of a diversion dam across 
the Colorado River, now known as Imperial 
Dam and a main canal “located entirely 
within the United States,” to carry water ta 
an area of 1,000,000 acres in the Imperial and 
Coachella Valleys in California. This All- 
American Canal was, by the terms of the act, 
dedicated to the beneficial use of the waters 
conserved by Boulder Dam “exclusively 
within the United States”. 

2. Section 4 (b) of the act required that 
before construction of the canal should com- 
mence, the Secretary of the Interior must 
procure executed contracts which would in- 
—r of the entire cost of the 
canal, 


8. Section 7 of the act grants to the agen- 
cies which contract to pay for the canal the 
power privileges on the canal. There are 
a number of important power drops on the 
canal. One of the largest, known as Pilot 
Knob, is located on the bank of the Colorado 
and so situated that water may be discharged 
3 the power plant directly back into the 

ver. 

4. The Secretary of the Interior has exe- 
cuted, with Imperial irrigation district, 
Coachella Valley County water district, and 
the city of San Diego, contracts wherein the 
United States agreed to construct Imperial 
Dam and the All-American Canal. The three 
public agencies agreed to pay to the Govern- 
ment the entire construction cost. The con- 
tracts provide that on completion of the 
works Imperial irrigation district shall as- 
Sume operation and maintenance of them, 
They also provide that all of the power possi- 
bilities on the canal shall belong to the 
three agencies and that the net proceeds 
from power development shall be theirs, to 
be paid on contractual debt to the United 
States until it is retired and thereafter to 
belong to the agencies. The Imperial irri- 
gation district contract provides specially 
that there shall be built for that agency, and 
it shall pay for, additional canal capacity for 
3.000 second-feet of water from the dam to 
Pilot Knob, for power generation by the dis- 
trict at the Pilot Knob plant. The three 
agencies agreed to pay for 2,000 second-feet 
of capacity in the canal from the dam to 
Syphon Drop, to carry water free of cost for 
the Yuma project of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion in Arizona. The three agencies also 
agreed to pay a sum of $1,600,000 to the 
United States on account of the cost of 
Laguna Dam, originally built in 1908 for the 
Yuma project, but now considered a neces- 
sary appurtenance of Imperia] Dam, 


VIl. THE MEXICAN TREATY 


By proposed treaty the United States is 
obligated with reference to the Colorado 
River: 

1. To allot to Mexico a guaranteed annual 
minimum of 1,500,000 acre-feet of the sur- 
face flow of the river, to be increased, when 
water is available unused in the United 
States, to 1,700,000. 

2. To deliver until 1980, 500,000—and there- 
after 375,000 —-acre-feet of the guaranteed 
1,500,000 through the All-American Canal 
and the remaining 1,000,000—or 1,250,000, 
after 1980—in the bed of the river, at the 
boundary. This water is all to be delivered 
according to certain schedules, but prac- 
tically as and when ordered by Mexico. 
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3. To give Mexico a share of the net reve- 
nues of the Pilot Knob power plant on the 
All-American Canal. 

4. To construct, operate, and maintain, at 
its own cost, the Davis Dam, which will be 
used, in part, to regulate the comparatively 
equal monthly discharges from the Boulder 
power plant so as to meet the unequal 
monthly needs of Mexico. 

5. To permit Mexico to build a permanent 
diversion dam at any point below the Cali- 
fornia-Mexico boundary—upper boundary. 
This Mexico is forbidden by present treaties 
to do. 

6. To construct or acquire, and operate and 
maintain, all works needed to deliver water to 
Mexico. 


VIII, SUMMARY OF WATER SUPPLY AND REQUIRED 
USES 
The total water supply is subject to alter- 
nating wet and dry cycles of from 7 to 11 
years. It is estimated by the Bureau of 
Reclamation upon studies of stream flow 
over a 44-year period, that the average outflow 
from Boulder Dam, in the future, during 
critical dry cycles extending over 10 or more 
years, will be 8,500,000 acre-feet per year. 
The supply and draft thereon is estimated 
as follows: 
Supply: Acre-feet 
Outflow from Boulder Dam 8, 500, 000 
Reservoir and other river losses 


below Boulder Dam 600, 000 

Available for use 7, 900, 000 
Requirements: 

Nevada contract 300, 000 


Available supply 


Requirements „%% 9, 962, 000 
Heir — 2, 062, 000 


It is thus demonstrated that any guaranty 
of water to Mexico must invade the commit- 
ments made by the United States to its own 
projects. 

IX. INTERNATIONAL LAW ACCORDS MEXICO NO 
RIGHT TO ANY COLORADO RIVER WATER 


1. The rule of international law, as prac- 
ticed by the United States, has often been 
declared by the highest responsible authori- 
ties of the United States. Attorney General 
Judson Harmon, in 1895, ruled in a formal 
opinion to the State Department that the 
lower nation on an international river (in 
that case Mexico) has no legal right to the 
continuance of any flow of the river from 
the upper nation. Any other rule, he de- 
clared, would give the lower nation a servi- 
tude or easement within the territory of the 
upper, inconsistent with the exclusive sov- 


ereignty of the latter within its borders (21 


Ops. Atty. Gen, 274). 

2. Elihu Root, Secretary of State, in 1905, 
in dealing with Mexico, affirmed the same 
principle (H. Doc. No. 359, 71st Cong., 2d sess., 
p. 402). 

3. Alvey A. Adee, Acting Secretary of State, 
also in dealing with Mexico in 1905, reached 
the same conclusion (H. Doc. No, 359, supra, 
p. 398). 

4. In 1929 and 1930, a treaty commission 
appointed under acts of May 13, 1924, and 
March 3, 1927, studied this problem exhaus- 
tively in the course of extended treaty nego- 
tlations with Mexico on the allocation of the 
Colorado River. In its report the American 
section of the Commission, which was com- 
posed of outstanding men, emphatically ad- 
hered to the decisions of Harmon, Root, and 
Adee (H. Doc. No. 359, supra, pp. 8, 9, 65). 

5. Mexico herself has urged this same prin- 
ciple. The American section of the above- 
mentioned treaty commission asked that 
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Mexico concede to the United States a right 
to water to serve existing American uses on 
the lower Rio Grande. (On this river about 
70 percent of the water comes from Mexico; 
on the Colorado all the water comes from 
the United States.) 

Mexico replied: 

“Mexico cannot admit a limitation on the 
future development of its tributaries to con- 
solidate and even increase the present uses 
made in the United States. The acceptance 
of views of the American section would mean 
for Mexico to renounce to the development 
to which the Mexican side is entitled. And 
Mexico would also be required under such 
views, to renounce to the development of 
its own tributaries" (H. Doc. No. 359, supra, 
p. 75). 

6. Careful investigation has disclosed no 
instance in which any responsible American 
diplomat has ever suggested that Mexico has 
any legal right to the use of any water of the 
Colorado River. 

7. Any claim by. Mexico to Colorado River 
water must, therefore, depend upon comity, 
not on international law. 


X. INTERNATIONAL COMITY DOES NOT REQUIRE 
NOR JUSTIFY ANY ALLOTMENT TO MEXICO EX- 
CEEDING HER USE OF WATER BEFORE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF BOULDER DAM 


1. Before construction of Boulder Dam, 
Mexico was able to use from the Colorado a 
maximum in any one year of 750,000 acre- 
feet; a yearly average of 600,000 for the 10 
years of her greatest use; and a minimum 
(1932) of 228,000. This was all she could get 
from an unregulated river. The low flow 
of the river frequently furnished her less 
than the average. Hence she could neither 
expand her development nor even depend on 
being able to harvest crops nourished by as 
much as the average amount of water she 
received. She had no storage sites in the flat 
delta; and therefore could not capture any 
of the wild floodwater which wasted in the 
Gulf. The floods, moreover, limited her ag- 
riculture by devastating great portions of the 
delta and menacing’the rest of it. She 
maintained a relatively permanent agricul- 
ture on a part of the delta, made possible only 
because American agencies had constructed 
in her territory extensive levee works, almost 
all at the expense of American farmers. 

2. There are many sites on the Colorado 
River in the United States where great stor- 
age dams can be built. The construction of 
such reservoirs to salvage vast quantities of 
floodwater has been planned for several 
generations. Examples of such dams which 
have now been constructed are Green Moun- 
tain, Boulder, and Parker Dams on the main 
stream, and Roosevelt, Bartlett, and Cool- 
idge Dams on the Salt, Verde, and Gila 
tributaries. It has never been conceived, 
prior to the present negotiations, that the 
United States was under any obligation in 
equity, good conscience, or international 
comity, to share with a foreign nation the 
benefits of such works, built at the cost of 
the United States, in her territory, to con- 
serve a natural resource solely available to 
her. On the contrary, the American sec- 
tion of the 1930 Treaty Commission emphat- 
ically declared that no such obligation ex- 
isted and that an allowance to Mexico of 
the maximum amount she had theretofore 
used, 750,000 acre-feet, was “just and gen- 
erous” (H. Doc. No. 359, supra, p. 9). Comity, 
or the principle of fair and friendly deal- 
ing with a neighbor, does not require the 
United States to divide with Mexico water 
resources which nature has made available 
to the United States and not to Mexico, 
any more than it requires Mexico to divide 
with the United States, free of cost, her great 
natural resources, such as oil and silver. 

3. It was for these very reasons, explicitly 
stated during the final Senate debates on the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act, that the Con- 
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gress determined that Mexico should not have 
the benefits of the floodwater salvaged by 
Boulder Dam, and that the stored waters 
should be used exclusively within the 
United States.“ That language was put 
into section 1 of the act, not by accident, 
but with the firm and vigorously expressed 
intention of protecting the rights of the 
United States and of the seven States of the 
Colorado River Basin and of serving notice 
on Mexico and on the world that Mexico 
should never be entitled to share in the 
water conserved by Boulder Dam (vol. 70, 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, 70th Cong., 2d sess., 
pt. 1, pp. 337, 338, 593). 


XI. ANALYSIS OF AMOUNT OF WATER CONCEDED 
TO MEXICO 


The treaty purports to allot to Mexico 
1,500,000 acre-feet per annum. This is not 
a ceiling. It is a guaranteed minimum. In 
addition, though it is not disclosed in the 
treaty, Mexico will receive and may use the 
following water: 

1. Return flows from American projects 
which seep und d and first appear in 
the river at points below the lower boundary 
(Arizona-Mexico boundary, 20 miles below 
the California-Mexico, or upper boundary). 

2. Drainage from the Gila project in Ari- 
zona which seeps underground into Sonora 
and does not return to the river, but is avail- 
able to Mexico by pumping. 

3. Flood discharges from the Gila River or 
the Colorado, too great to be conserved in 
the United States. These floods will period- 
ically recharge the large underground stor- 
age basin known to exist in the Mexican 
delta and will remain there available for 
pumping to supplement the water deliv- 
ered by the United States. 

4. Discharges from Boulder Dam, which 
exceed required uses in the United States 
and Mexico. Such discharges will necessarily 
occur in cycles of wet years. They cannot 
be used in the United States, but can be 
used in Mexico, since they can be “firmed up” 
during dry cycles by pumping from under- 
ground water resources of the Mexican delta. 

While the foregoing quantities cannot be 
precisely estimated now, it is plain that they 
will be substantial and are not taken into 
account nor charged to Mexico in the treaty. 


XII. THE TREATY WOULD NOT BE CONSISTENT 
WITH THE GOOD FAITH WHICH THE UNITED 
STATES OWES, AND HAS ALWAYS OBSERVED, 
TOWARD ITS OWN PEOPLE 
1. California communities accepted the 

good faith of the United States as being be- 
yond question. When the legislative branch 
of government adopted the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act and the Executive approved it, 
the California communities accepted the na- 
tional policy to be as therein declared. That 
policy was that the floodwaters conserved by 
Boulder Dam should be used “exclusively 
within the United States.” The corollary 
was that in any future treaty Mexico could 
not be granted more than the water she was 
able to put to beneficial use from the nat- 
ural, unregulated flow of the river. 

2. Acting in reliance upon the express 
words of the Congress, the State of California, 
by act of its legislature, ratified the Colorado 
River compact and thereby accepted grave 
burdens and responsibilities. In addition, 
California adopted the limitation act which 
was imposed on her by section 4 (a) of the 
Project Act. Thereby she subjected herself 
and her citizens to a harsh and perpetual 
limitation of the amount of Colorado River 
water which could ever be used within her 
boundaries. This limitation barely provides 
for supplying the known projects in California 
which were contemplated by the Project Act 
and forever barred the development of other 
feasible projects in California. By these acts 
California, in the legal phrase, “changed her 
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position to her detriment” and became en- 
titled, in good morals as well as law, to de- 
pend upon the scrupulous adherence by the 
United States to the law which limits the use 
of the water conserved by Boulder Dam “ex- 
clusively within the United States.” Had 
those words not been the keystone of the 
act, California would not have ratified the 
compact nor adopted the limitation act. 

3. Furthermore, acting in reliance on the 
express words of the Congress, the California 
communities changed their position to their 
detriment and by solemn contracts pledged 
themselves and their resources to repay the 
entire cost of Boulder Dam and the All- 
American Canal, Without their guaranty, 
the dam and canal would never have been 
built. By the contracts, the United States 
pledged itself to deliver to the California com- 
munities the quantities of water and power 
specified therein. This pledge was solidly 
founded on the policy declared in the Project 
Act 

4. Relying upon the law and contracts ex- 
ecuted under the law, the California com- 
munities have committed themselves to the 
expenditure of over half a billion dollars, 
for the construction of works with which to 
utilize Boulder water and power. These obli- 
gations are: 

Boulder Dam and Power Plant $125, 000, 000 
Metropolitan Aqueduct. 
All-American Canal 
San Diego Aqueduet——— 
Power transmission lines of the 

City of Los Angeles and pri- 

vate power companies 


549, 000, 000 

Of the foregoing, more than $400,000,000 
have now been actually expended and are 
represented by bonds and contracts to repay. 

5. Additional hundreds of millions, aggre- 
gating at least another half billion dollars, 
have been expended or committed for the 
construction of great industries, homes, 
shops, and other public and private facili- 
ties, all of which are dependent on the good 
faith of the United States in performing its 
contracts for water and power. 

6. Contracts and commitments made by 
the Secretary of the Interior to furnish water 
to the States of Nevada and Arizona have 
led to large commitments and expenditures 
by and in those States. 

7. Now the executive department reports to 
the Senate a treaty with Mexico which, if 
ratified, would mean: 

a. That the United States would repudiate 
its contracts with its own communities and 
States. 

b. That the United States would do this 
knowingly, since its own engineers estimate 
the water supply of the Colorado River to 
be less than the total of the water-delivery 
obligations created by the American contracts 
and those which would exist under the pro- 
posed Mexican treaty. 

c. That, since there is not water enough 
to go around, thousands of fertile American 
acres would be doomed to remain forever bar- 
ren desert and the growth of existing com- 
munities would be curtailed. 

d., That, insofar as the treaty would grant 
water conserved by Boulder Dam to Mexico, 
would grant Mexico the-use of the All- 
American Canal and would grant Mexico 
a share of the power revenues at Pilot Knob, 
which belong to the California agencies to 
which the Project Act grants the power 
privileges at Pilot Knob, it would be in 
flat contravention of the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act. That act is a constitutional 
statute, under which property rights have 
now vested in the California water and power 
contractors and in the States of Arizona and 
Nevada. The treaty provides neither due 
process nor compensation. It is, therefore, 
unconstitutional. 


e. That the economy of the American 
Southwest has been geared in many ways to 
the successful and continued operation of 
the several Boulder Dam water and power 
projects on which vast expenditures and com- 
mitments have been made. This economy 
would be disrupted by the proposed treaty 
and the actual and potential wealth of the 
entire Nation would be lessened. 

8. Communities of American citizens in the 
Pacific Southwest will pay the whole cost of 
Boulder Dam and the All-American Canal. 
They are entitled to the benefits of the project 
for which they are paying. The United States 
has formally and solemnly contracted to de- 
liver those benefits to them. If the United 
States has the constitutional power to take 
those benefits from them and give them to 
a foreign nation, such an act would be op- 
pressive and unjust. No nation has a moral 
right to treat a large section of its own people 
unfairly on the ground that it finds it politic 
to be generous to the people of a neighboring 
nation. , 


XIII. THE POWERS OF THE COMMISSION ARE VAST 
AND NOT SUBJECT TO CONTROL BY THE 
CONGRESS 


The treaty sets up a perpetual joint com- 
mission which is to have tremendous and 
unusual powers. It is to be a great con- 
struction bureau authorized to plan, build, 
and operate many dams on three river sys- 
tems; some parts of the program are to com- 
mence at once, but the program is to extend 
and expand indefinitely. 

It is to engage in production and disposal 
of great quantities of electric power and 
water, without limitation as to cost, rates, 
fields of service, or use to which revenues 
shall be put. 

The two engineers who are to constitute 
the commission are given the extraordinary 
judicial power to determine the extent of 
their own jurisdiction and the extent to 
which the two nations are to be obligated 
under the treaty. 

All customary checks and limitations on 
such an agency are lacking, save only that 
the commission must report its decisions for 
approval or veto to the Government, which 
for this purpose is specifically defined as be- 
ing the Department of State (art. 2). No 
plans and cost estimates need ever to be sub- 
mitted to Congress, nor is Congress to be 
consulted at all. When the commission has 
made a decision and the Department of State 
has approved, Congress must appropriate, or 
breach the treaty. 

The commission will command and con- 
trol the water supply of the Colorado River 
Basin and on its determination of policy will 
hang far-reaching consequences to industry, 
agriculture and the economic welfare of mil- 
lions of American citizens in the regions 
affected. 


XIV. THE TREATY JEOPARDIZES PROJECTS ON THE 
LOWER COLORADO RIVER 


1. The treaty requires a permanent di- 
version dam to be built by Mexico below 
the upper boundary within 5 years. It ad- 
mits that such dam will jeopardize existing 
American communities in the Yuma, Im- 
perial, and Coachella Valleys, for it requires 
Mexico to provide works to protect them from 
floods and seepage. Competent engineering 
opinion of the locality holds that adequate 
protection against these dangers cannot be 
afforded, hence that the dam would inevitably 
cause disastrous damage to the three valleys 
named. More striking, the treaty authorizes 
Mexico to build at once, in the United States, 
a temporary diversion weir across the river, 
without providing any protection works. 

2. The treaty makes no provision for the 
protection of American public agencies re- 
specting millions which they have invested 
in fiocd-protection levees irrigation works in 
Mexico. 
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3. No provision is made to protect Amer- 
ican projects in California against the dis- 
charge from Mexico of waste and drainage 
waters into Salton Sea, which would greatly 
damage the American valleys. 

XV. CONCLUSION 

The proposed treaty is not transitory or 
temporary. It is perpetual. Article 28 pro- 
vides that it shall continue in force until 
terminated by another treaty. Plainly Mex- 
ico will never give it up, unless she could 
secure one more favorable to her. Once this 
treaty is ratified, the wrongs done by it can 
never be undone. 

The proposed treaty takes away from States 
and communities of the lower basin water 
and property to which they have vested 
rights under contracts authorized by act of 
Congress. 

The powers granted to the commission 
are likewise perpetual, are vast, not subjected 
to customary checks and limitations and are 
not subject to the control oi the Congress. 

The proposed treaty jeopardizes the safety 
of established American projects by creating 
a new hazard of flood and seepage damage. 

The treaty would guarantee to Mexico 
twice the maximum amount of water Mexico 
received prior to the construction of Boulder 
Dam; twice what she ever could have ob- 
tained from. the river, except for its regula- 
tion by Boulder Dam; twice what the Con- 
gress, in the Boulder Canyon Project Act, 
declared she should have; and twice what 
the 1930 Treaty Commission declared would 
be “just and generous” to her. The right 
so guaranteed to Mexico would be superior to 
every water right in the Colorado River Basin 
in the United States. 

Mr. President, on this floor I have often 
contended that our foreign policy should be 
guided by honor and justice and that, to 
the fullest reasonable extent, we should give 
aic to the Nations of the New World, but I 
deny that the National Government should 
sacrifice domestic rights upon the altar of 
foreign good will. How can we condone lib- 
erality to another country that would vio- 
late Federal contracts already made with 
American citizens, that would injure or en- 
tirely destroy American investments believed 
to be firmly founded on the pledge of the 
National Government? World honor, peace, 
commerce, and progress will, it seems to me, 
never be conserved by a reckless interna- 
tional utopianism that does internal injus- 
tice to gain external good will. In the long 
pull, will not internationalism itself be fatally 
Stricken if our Government attempts to 
build its structure upon broken domestic 
pledges and the disappointment, ruin, and 
resentment of its own citizens? 

In this chaotic period * regret the necessity 
of opposing any treaty and if the views I 
am expressing were prompted by a Selfish 
regard for my own State, or by political op- 
portunism then I would deserve your cen- 
su'e, 

I, therefore, hasten ‘to assert that in re- 
sisting the pending proposal I am not sug- 
gesting the sacrifice of any Mexican right. 
California people desire only what is fairly 
theirs, nothing more, but certainly nothing 
less. We do not want injustice done Mexico, 
but we do not intend that injustice shall be 
done ourselves—if we can help it. 

Nevertheless, I deem it unfortunate that 
disputes, destructive of international good 
will, may develop before this treaty is settled, 
and it is with some slight hope that con- 
troversy may be avoided that I have made 
this statement—first to express California’s 
opposition to the treaty and then to appeal 
to our President and the State Department 
that the present compact shall be withdrawn 
and a fairer agreement substituted in its 
place. 
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A Four-Plank Platform for War and 
Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 24, 1944 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following letter and the article referred 
to therein: 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. C., March 17, 1944. 
Hon. Harotp D. COOLEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Coolxx: Every day, almost every 
hour, you hear the voice of urban America, 
Every day you read city daily papers and city 
magazines; every day you hear city men 
speak in person and by radio. 

But all too rarely, no doubt, do you hear 
from rural America. 

The enclosed article “A four-plank plat- 
form for war and peace” we believe expresses 
the views of a tremendous section of rural 
America—of nearly 1,000,000 southern farm 
families—and what these families say, we be- 
lieve, is what most farmers in the North and 
West would say. 

Especially should we like for you to pon- 
der the section, Save Lives by Making Peace 
‘Terms Clearer. Among men I talk with there 
is almost unanimous agreement that refusal 
to clarify peace terms will cost tens of thou- 
sands, and possibly hundreds of thousands, 
of lives. As the New York Times declared on 
March 4: 

“The failure of the United Nations thus 
far to present to the world a united, inspir- 
ing, and convincing peace program remains 
their greatest weakness.” 

And in this one matter you yourself, by 
speaking out or by failing to speak out, may 
be holding now the power of life or death 
over nobody knows how many soldiers—your 
sons, perhaps, and mine. One Congressman 
like you, with your high position and great 
responsibility, might turn the tide the right 
way. 

It is hoped that you will take time to read 
all this message from rural America, but at 
least the two sections, Save Lives by Making 
Peace Terms Clearer and Cooperate to Pre- 
vent Future Wars. 

An expression from you about any of these 

matters would be greatly appreciated. 

3 Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE POE, 
President and Editor. 


[From the Progressive Farmer of April 1944] 


A FOUR-PLANK PLATFORM FOR WAR AND PEAR 
ON BEHALF or 1,000,000 READERS WE APPEAL 
TO PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS 


To the President of the United States. 
To the Members of the United States Senate. 
To All Representatives in Congress. 

GENTLEMEN: You have come to one of the 
most critical and pregnant hours in all the 
history of our human race. 

Not for a thousand years past has there 
been a year of such limitless potentialities 
for world progress or disaster. Possibly not 
for a thousand years to come will there be 
another such opportunity both to achieve 
unprecedented victory and to make that vic- 
tory worth its staggering cost in human life 
and happiness. 

Because this is probably the world’s most 
fateful year and because you now control the 


destiny of the world’s most powerful nation, 
we make this appeal to you. It is an appeal, 
not for ourselves but on behalf of virtually 
1,000,000 southern families, from Virginia to 
Texas, inclusive, who regularly read the Pro- 
gressive Farmer. An overwhelming propor- 
tion of them have sons, brothers, kinsfolk in 
the service. 

We hear from these people about the war. 
They talk to us. They write to us. They 
have been doing so ever since Pearl Harbor. 
We believe we know their feelings, the deep 
emotions of their hearts—the convictions 
that they express to us and would like for 
us to express to you. 

What, then, is the message that we believe 
1,000,000 southern families would like to send 
to you—the sort of message other millions 
of plain Americans who man the home front 
and whose sons man the battle fronts would 
also like to send you? 


COMPLETE COOPERATION FOR VICTORY 


Four things, we believe, an overwhelming 
proportion of these people would like to say 
to you: 

First, we want redoubled cooperation and 
effort of all kinds to win this war, to win it 
thoroughly, and to win it with all possible 
speed. We teel as did Gen. Bernard Mont- 
gomery the other day when he said: “This 
war began a long while ago. I am getting 
fed up with the thing. I think it is nearly 
time we finished it.” We feel as does Alfred 
P. Haake when he says, “The longer the war 
and the greater the cost, the greater will be 
the danger that our free institutions.may not 
survive the war.” Let’s redouble all effort to 
get the job done. 

With what cur generals and admirals are 
doing on land and sea, there is little com- 
plaint. But with what is going on here on 
the home front, the plain people are not 
satisfied. We want more and better co- 
operation to win and end this war—better 
cooperation between President and Con- 
gress; better cooperation between Democrats 
and Republicans; better cooperation between 
labor and capital; better cooperation between 
farm organizations, labor organizations, and 
business organizations; better cooperation be- 
tween bureaus and agencies of government 
themselves; better cooperation between gov- 
ernment agencies and military agencies. 


SAVE LIVES BY MAKING PEACE TERMS CLEARER 


Next, besides using all the weapons we are 
now using to win this war—food, guns, tanks, 
planes, ships, material supplies of every kind 
let's use one more weapon we have not 
used adequately—the psychological weapon. 
To us there seems abundant evidence that 
Hitler and Tojo are immeasurably stiffening 
and prolonging the resistance of their peo- 
ple by daily declarations that our peace 
terms will be viciously barbaric and inhu- 
man. The terms, of course, will not be soft, 
even for the masses of German and Japanese 
people, but Hitler and Tojo portray them 
as 10 times harsher than they will be. Are 
we not playing into their hands by failing 
to make it clear that we will exact justice 
and safety, but not vengeance and destruc- 
tion? Here let us quote from three valiant 
supporters of America’s war effort—the New 
York Times, United States News, and Liberty 
magazine. 

In a recent editorial, the New York Times 
referred to two factors that it said “will con- 
tinue to stiffen German resistance until it 
is broken by * * * tremendous sacrifice 
ir treasure and blood.” One of these two 
factors being that— 

“Germany has been offered only one al- 
ternative, and that is unconditional sur- 
render, not only in a military but in a po- 
litical sense, to an unknown future.” 

Upon this point David Lawrence writes in 
the United States News: 
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“Is revenge alone to guide us in attempting 
to reconstruct the world after this war? Are 
we all of us ready to exterminate the Ger- 
man race or put a nation of 90,000,000 in 
bondage? If these are not our motives, then 
we should avow our opposite purposes now.” 

From Chungking, China, Selwyn Speight 
cables to Liberty magazine: 

“The Japanese people have been told, and 
believe, that Allied victory would mean ex- 
tinction of their nation. Japanese propa- 
gandists have made skillful use of declara- 
tions by some of the Allied leaders that Japan 
must be crushed forever, As a consequence, 
the people are enduring almost intolerable 
policies and conditions.” 

“We want to win this war as much as the 
President and generals do,“ the people are 
saying. “We want to use every weapon we 
are now using—but let’s use psychological 
weapons also, including much stronger and 
more convincing assurances that while guilty 
leaders and everybody responsible for bar- 
barities and crimes against civilians will be 
adequately punished, the humble masses of 
every enemy nation may expect magnanimity 
rather than bloody and barbaric vengeance— 
declarations which might greatly shorten war 
with both Germany and Japan.” 


WIN 1T—THEN END IT 


Let's win this war thoroughly—then end 
it promptly. This is the third thing. the 
plain people of America—all of us who have 
sons and kin in the fighting forces—want. 
The American people are courageous, but 
they are not militaristic. They want vic- 
tory and clean-cut victory adequately imple- 
mented to safeguard future peace—and then 
let the boys come home without any unjusti- 
fied sacrifice of American lives (or enemy 
lives) merely to gratify any spirit of hate 
or vengeance on those who have already sur- 
rendered, 


COOPERATE TO PREVENT FUTURE WARS 


The final thing that the plain people of 
America want is this—that we shall not only 
speed victory and end this war but keep it 
ended. Said one of America’s foremost news 
commentators after a recent trip across the 
United States: 

“The most important undercurrent of 
thought emerging from the American people 
today is how they can prevent their children 
from going to war again in the future.” 

But our children may go to war again in 
the future—and almost certainly will go if a 
selfish isolationism again controls this coun- 
try. As was said on this page 7 years ago 
this summer: 

“The sublimest sentence that came cut of 
the World War was probably the declaration 
of Edith Cavell, the English nurse, just be- 
fore she was shot as a spy: ‘Patriotism is not 
enough.’ She saw that the world had become 
a slaughterhouse simply because citizens of 
every nation had been taught to think only 
of that nation’s selfish interests. 
America’s selfish isolation, cur unwillingness 
to help other nations establish a world court 
and a league of nations for adjusting in- 
ternational disputes, may yet lead to catas- 
trophes that will engulf us in another world 
conflict. * * We can never have en- 
during peace and security in cur own coun- 
try—and perhaps, in the view of Almighty 
God, we simply never cught to have—until 
we are willing to cooperate with other na- 
tions to help insure peace and security the 
world over.” 

About future world peace there are but two 
choices for America to make: 

1. We can join with other nations in a world 
organization and world court to prevent ag- 
gression and punish aggressors, to settle dis- 
putes between nations without resort to war, 
and to promote trade and prosperity among 
all nations. 
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2. Or we can go it alone, leaving little na- 
tions at the mercy of the powerful, having 
European, Asiatic, and South American na- 
tions arm and combine in fear of us and of 


one another, while we arm and combine in“ 


fear of them until universal benkruptcy and 
a third world war complete the suicide of 
civilization itself. 

In this hour the supreme appeal of the 
American people to President and Senators 
and Representatives, in our opinion, is this— 

Let’s have complete cooperation to win 
this war thoroughly * let's use both 
material weapons and psychological weapons, 
including a more clear-cut declaration of 
peace terms as a means of winning the war 
more quickly * * * when won, let's end 
it promptly and without brutal vengeance for 
our enemies * and let's cooperate 
with all nations to save the next generation 
from the unutterable horrors of World War 
No. 3. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CLARENCE PoE, 
Chairman. 
EUGENE BUTLER, 
Vice Chairman. 
W. C. LASSETTER, 
ALEXANDER NUNN, 
SALLIE F. HILL, 
Editorial Board, The Progressive Farmer, 


The American Indian 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED C. GILCHRIST 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 24, 1944 


Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Speaker, just 
now the Congress is giving attention to 
the condition and status of Indians in the 
United States and has appointed a com- 
mittee to make some inquiry into this 
and collateral questions regarding our 
Indians. There are 350,000 of them. 
They have been under a guardianship for 
100 years or more, and it seems that in- 
quiry ought to be made as to when they 
can get rid of this guardianship and 
whether such action would be wise. 
Charles Curtis, for instance, our Vice 
President at one time, was an Indian 
under guardianship. In connection with 
this inquiry it seems to me that if Indi- 
ans can with safety be set free to handle 
their own property it ought to be done. 
I notice an article which has just now 
come into my hands, entitled, “The In- 
dian in the United States,” most of which 
is very relevant and proper in this in- 

- quiry, and I am incorporating it as part 
of my remarks: 


THE INDIAN IN THE UNITED STATES 
(By Mrs. Fred S, Bennett) 


No other group in this country has so com- 
plicated a relationship to the Federal Gov- 
ernment as have the 350,000 American In- 
dians. A recent compilation prepared by the 
Federal Government shows 389 treaties made 
with Indian tribes and 4,267 laws enacted by 
Congress concerning them. “During the cen- 
tury and a half covered by this compilation,” 
says the foreword, “the groups of human 
beings with whom Indian laws deal have 


undergone changes in living habits, institu- 
tions, needs, and aspirations far greater than 
the changes that separate from our own age 
the ages for which Moses, Lycurgus, or Jus- 
tinian legislated. * * * This compilation 
reveals a tremendous mass of obsolete and 
anachronistic legislation which weighs upon 
the backs of Indians and Indian Service of- 
ficials * * blocking the attainment of 
objectives desired alike by the Indians, by the 
Indian Service, and by Congress.” 

Many friends of the Indian people welcome 
the above study as showing the anomalous 
position of the North American Indian, as a 
step toward a more clear-cut and under- 
standing policy for these people and toward 
their establishment on a basis of citizenship 
that is unhampered by restrictions not ap- 
plicable to American citizens of all races. 

From time to time various tribes had been 
accorded citizenship but it was not until 1924 
that by act of Congress this standing was 
given to all Indians born within the United 
States. Such act did not, however, for In- 
dians any more than it does for whites, carry. 
with it the privilege of the vote—a right that 
may be conferred or abridged by an individual 
State; but while “it is beyond the constitu- 
tional power of any State to deny the right 
of Indians to vote simply because they are 
Indians * * * a few States, particularly 
in the extreme South and Southwest, have at- 
tempted to discriminate against the Indians 
as with the Negroes, by setting up rigid re- 
quirements as to registration, residence, etc., 
so as to make it as difficult as possible for 
voters in these two classes to meet such 
requirements.” 

There are still about 200 tribes—some of 
them mere remnants but retaining individual 
languages and dialects. Reservations have 
been allotted to these tribes, most of them 
west of the Mississippi River. On these res- 
ervations live some 200,000 Indians. Others 
have left these homes to go out to mingle 
with the white population of the country, a 
trend that seems inevitable as government, 
church, and other agencies give to the younger 
people modern education that is broadening 
and challenging. Increasingly numbers of 
these young Indians have found employment 
in the Government Indian Service so that by 
1940 it enrolled 4,682, many of whom were 
in the Office of Indian Affairs in Washington, 
D. C. 

The Indian Reorganization Act of 1934, 
adopted by a majority of the tribes, seems 
utterly at variance with the above tenden- 
cies in educational opportunity for its trend 
is toward the continuance of Indian peoples 
as units within, yet isolated from, the body 
politic. Certain phases of the Reorganiza- 
tion Act, such as the provision for preserva- 
tion of Indian land, for better standards of 
living and for training in collective service, 
merit only praise, but one may ask whether 
a “group destiny” be possible for so small 
a number of people in a commonwealth of 
130,000,000 population, 

“Apparently,” says a student of Indian af- 
fairs, “the Indian is at once to cling to his 
own folkways and to learn all the white 
men can give. It is an enticing ideal; but it 
demands the lack of mental coordination 
which would lead one to dance in propitia- 
tion of the rain gods and at the same time 
rely on the advice of the Department of Agri- 
culture.” 

The increasing intermarriage of Indians 
and white must gradually produce a people 
less race conscious than an unadulterated 
blood group might be. The Chippewas, for 
example, have but 15 percent full bloods and 
other tribes have large admixtures of white 
blood, a process that began in the very early 
days and became particularly noticeable after 
the French and English wars. “What con- 
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! stitutes an Indian?” is a frequent question. 
Often one sixty-fourth of Indian blood is 

recognized as enabling an applicant to be 
enrolled in a tribe, 


THE PROBLEM OF WARDSHIP 


A most fundamental difficulty facing the 
majority of the Indians is that caused by 
their wardship—a peculiar relation they bear 
to the Federal Government. It is not pos- 
sible to explain Indian wardship with brev- 
ity or simplicity. In 1831 the Cherokees, 
then in Georgia, maintained that they con- 
stituted a nation, and as such could appeal 
to the court for action against the State of 
Georgia. The matter was referred to the 
Supreme Court of the United States and the 
decision rendered by Chief Justice John Mar- 
shall was: 

“It may well be doubted whether these 
tribes which reside within the acknowledged 
boundaries of the United States can, with 
strict accuracy, be denominated foreign na- 
tions. They may, more correctly, perhaps, 
be denominated domestic dependent nations. 
They occupy a territory to which we assert a 
title independent of their will, which must 
take effect in point of possession when their 
right of possession ceases. Meanwhile they 
are in a state of pupilage, Their relation to 
the United States resembles that of a ward 
to a guardian.” 

This relationship has never been clearly de- 
fined in the more than 100 years since Jus- 
tice Marshall's statement, yet it controls and 
limits Indian life and relationships at every 
turn. An Indian may freely leave his home 
and acreage without specific permission but 
he may not in many cases sell that same 
acreage without specific permission obtained 
through act of Congress. He became a citi- 
zen but this did not abrogate his wardship 
per se and at every turn he is hampered by 
his dual relationships. 

In spite of the more than 4,000 laws, as 
noted in the recent compilation, none ap- 
pears to define in terms applicable to all 
tribes, or for all tribes in severalty, the exact 
and detailed relationship of Indian wards 
and the Federal Government, or to make 
better the anomalous position of peoples de- 
clared to be citizens of a free country who 
yet are restrained in this citizenship by the 
not fully determined terms of their ward- 
ship. Each case that arises is decided in- 
dividually and through the years these have 
built up much of the “obsolete and anach- 
ronistic legislation” on the statute books. 

Only Congress can define, limit, or abolish 
wardship. Many people, both Indian and 
white, feel that the time for such action has 
come. Laws, treaties, landholdings, - and 
trust funds held for the Indian by the Fed- 
eral Government are all affected by this un- 
defined relationship. Twenty-eight laws re- 
garding Indians were passed during a recent 
session of Congress, thus continuing the ac- 
cumulation of detailed and often petty laws, 
whereas a few wisely drawn laws might make 
the relationship of these people to the land 
of their fathers the same as that of other 
citizens; the need for special enactments 
would thus disappear. 

In this year, 1942, when democracy is our 
watchword, when men are fighting for that 
ideal around the world, when Indian men in 
large numbers have joined the American 
forces, one may seriously raise the question 
if this is not the time for the United States 
to more carefully study its relationship to 
this small minority of its own population and 
strive to accord to it, with generosity over- 
flowing, a full if belated measure of justice 
and fellowship. What a gift this would he 
to those Indian men now fighting in foreign 
lands to keep freedom and democracy alive 
in the world. 


